6nr correspondent Mrs. Orra Lang- 
borne, (who is a niece of Mrs. Dr. Ruftoer 
Instead of sister of Dr. R., as was stated 
in our last number,) writes us that the fol- 
lowng interesting contribution from her 
pen, which first appeared in the Woman's 
Journal, is " a true story, almost literal." 



;AH ALBICAN IH VD26IHIA. 

■ - ' ^~pY ORRA LANGHORNeJ 

As we were talking of the colored people, 
the other day, our old white-haired doctor 
said "My mammy was a native of Africa. 
She had a Btrange looking mark, something 
like a double cross on each cheek and each 
arm. She was very kind and loving to us 
all and sometimes when we asked her to tell 
ns a story, she would take my youngest sister 
in her arms, and the rest of us would cuddle 
round her, and she would push back her specs 
and say, "Children, do you Bee these marks? 
Well, that was the sign of our tribe or 
ily, in the country where I was born, 
the sea They meant something in our lan- 

glage, just as letters do in books here.— 
nt I have forgotten what it was, and all 
about it, 1 cept that my father was a chief, 
and he and all our folks had marks juBt like 
mine. That is a beautiful country to live in. 
There are grander looking trees and flner flow- 
ers, and more beautiful birds than I ever saw 
in old Virginny. But there arc big snakes 
and fierce beasts, that you all never Bee, 'cept 
when the show comes along. We lived in 
fanny, little houses without no windows, and 
the roofs were made of leaves like your ma's 
big fan, only a heap bigger. At night we fas- 
tened our doors tight for fear Bome beast or 
snake would get in. Our folks did not have 
any nice clothes or furniture nor a heap of 
things we have here, but we were happy all 
day long, and at night too, when we sat by a 
big fire and had plenty of nuts to eat. Then 
the old folks would tell tales, or some one 
would sing and we would all dance. My 
mother had a great many children, and we 
were happy playing from morning till night, 
for nobody does much work there. 

'•One day my mother said she was going 
away all day on a visit, and she told me to 
bring a big gourd of water from the spring to 
boil the plaintain fruit for supper. Mother 
went off on her visit just like-your ma does 
here, ' cept your ma takes her knitting and 
my mother carried along a big basket she was 
weaving. She did not wear any clothes but 
a piece of red calico round her waist, and a 
string of blue beads round her neck. 

" Well, we children played on, and I forgot 
all about the water mother had told me to 
fetch, till most dark, and then I jerked up a 
gourd that would hold as much as two tin 
buckets here, and ran down to the spring un- 
der the big palm tree. 

" Laws ! children, lean ' member everything 
'bout that evening like it was yesterday,' 
Mammy would say. 'Our village was near 
the sea-ehore, and the sun was Betting, and 
the water of the ocean looked like gold. " I 
stood still a minute and thought how splendid 
it looked, and wondered if the sun went right 
into the water and how it got out again in the 
morning. _ 

"Then I thought I heard mother's voice, 
and I run on to the spring. Ab I stooped 
down, a shadow seemed to fall on the water, 
which was clear and bright as a looking glasa, 
and then a strong hand caught hold of each 
of my arms. I let my gourd fall, and was 
going to scream, though my heart seemed to 
jump into my tnroat. But two white men were 
holding me, and one stuffing a handkerchief 
in my mouth, and then they dragged me down 
to the sea shore and put me into a boat. In a 
few minutes they rowed to the side of a big 
ship, and carried me on board. I was bo Beared 
I was almost out of my senses, but all the 
time I felt as if it had all happened because I 
did not mind my mother. 

"Mammy always seemed much agitated at 
this point," said the doctor, " and she would 
"rock her chair and shake her head and say, 
'LsWey, lawsy, children, all of you always 
mind what your parents Bay. Maybe you won't 
be stole away from your home, but you may be 
sure something will happen to you if you do 
not mind your mother.' 

"Then we would all beg her to go on and 
tell about the Bhip, and the old woman would 
say, 'Well, my darling, you may be sure I felt 
mighty bad, but after a while a man took the 
cloth out of my mouth and gave me some sup- 
per; but I was too much Beared to eat then. 
There were other black folks on the ship and 
some of them talked so I could not under- 
stand them. Every day the boat would go 
out, and the men would bring back the peo- 
ple they had caught. Sometimes children, 
sometimes grown folks About once a week 
the ship would move to a new place, until at 
■last they had a good load, and then we sailed 
'to this country. We had an easy time and 
plenty to eat, and when we got to port, the 
captain gave us all bright colored gowns and 
striped caps to wear. We often talked to 
each other and wondered what the white folks 
th us. One day a man who could 
English, asked the captain if the 
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white folks were going to eat us. The cap- 
tain laughed and said he was a fool. I never 
could tell what port we came to, for I could 
not talk English then, but the man who 
bought me and all the other children took us 
to Richmond. Your grandpa bought me from 
him and carried me homo to his wife. 

"All this time I had felt very sad, often 
cried at night, when other folks thought I was 
asleep. I was always thinking about my little 
brothers and siBtere, and kept wishing I had 
gone to the spring early, as mother told me 

'° " When ylour grandpa bought me he took 
me home, and we went first into your grand- 
ma's room and old master picked up the 
pretty littlciwhitc baby out of the cradle and 
put it in my arms. The child was used to 
black folks, and ho was not a bit afraid of.me, 
and he put /his little white hands on these 
marks on m4r face and patted my checks, and 
at last he put up his sweet lips and kissed rne. 
It penred lilie a great load rolled off my Heart 
then, and I jaughed out loud. And then toy 
mistis, thafjwas your grandma, children, jlhe 
patted my Head too, and gave me some suprfer. 
I sat down "with the baby in my lap. add I 
would cat isome, and he would eat some. 
And then mfstis gave me a nice little bed, and 
I still held 4n to the baby, and we both went 
to sleep.' 

" After tjlat, mistis was very good to me, 
and taught ime to talk English, and.then she 
taught me to read, and I learned how *he 
good Lord died for all. When the Bishop 
came around, mistis had me baptised along 
with her baby, and so I got used to this coun- 
try and was happy again. When I was grown 
up, me and my old man was married in mistis' 
parlor ; and master gave us a good little cabin 
-( „„,,, ,', i;,-,. in nnrl T rumpd tpn children 



Indians, with not a dissenting voice of those 
present, to be shot asawitch, June 8tb. 1880, 
at 1 rt'clock, p. m. The Chief signed the 
death! warrant June 2nd. She was kept in 
chains, and compelled to walk for miles to the 
council house,, the light horseman riding. I 

,jT . . nn . A ;n iniUfTprnnt find fold .HIT 
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couldl not remain indifferent and fold .my 
hands and close my lips when humanity call- 
ed and civilization demanded of me, as a wo- 
man standing for women and girls.of this na- 
tion, to act when no one else would dare to or 
cared for the result. I appealed to their rep- 
resentative man, John Brown, to use his influ- 
ence lo save her. He wrote in reply that he 
was Sn full Bympathy with my appeal but 
" feared she must suffer the penalty of a cru- 
el superstition." I then appealed to the chief 
and members of council, hut they paid no at- 
tention to it. I asked the missionary here to 
ipeak to the Council and see if he could not 
do something for her, inasmuch as he had 
been missionarv among them for thirty years. 
But 1 e said ■■ no use." What could I do ? 
I appealed to the U. S. Indian Agent, Colonel 
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of ourown to live in, and I raised ten children 
of mistis' aid ten of my own.— And before 
your grandma my blessed mistis, died, she 
said, "Judy, I want you and all my children 
and oil your children to meet me in henven," 
and then she went home to glory." 

"Your grandpa had died first, and after 
mistis died the black folks was divided out 
'mong the white children hy drawing lots.— 
But I said nhey could not draw no lots for me, 
for I going "with Mas' Charles, cause he was 
mistis' baby when I came in the family, and 
had put his little hands on my face and kissed 
me when my'heart wus like to break. 

" And that was your father, children, and 
you must all grow up good like him, and be 
sure y'ou mind your mother.' " 
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The following interestin 
Nettie C. Constant, teacher for many years in 
inole tribe in Indian Territory, though 
sent in August was not received till the return 
of the editor in October, and was crowded 
out of our tost number It is written with the 
intensity of the remakable experience which 
it relates, and which of course demands the 
consideration of the proper authorities. 
' Wewoka, Sem. Na. Ind. Ty Aug. 29, 1880. 

Gen. Armstrong Hampton, Va., 
Mydmr nr:—\ feel like sending you a line 
from the Indian Country, believing you will 
be interested in hearing what the laborers in 
these wide fields of Iudian civilization and the 
education of colored youths, have to endure 
for the "word's, Bake." 

My BChool last year had an enrollment of 
sixty-six names. There was greater interest, 
and harderwork, than in any previous year of 
my stay among this people. My examination 
passed off very creditably to all. One class 
in arithmetic passed through percentage and 
interest. They have also studied grammar, 
common school geography, natural science, 
U. S. history, reading, writing and composi- 
tion. Ttair essays were very creditable in- 
deed . When we consider the fluctuation of 
day scbjools,>he undisciplined minds, to- 
gether with the Semoralizing home influence 
Surrounding our pupils, I can not but say 
they did well! • 

My school cloeed the last day of May. The 
Sunday School Concert was on the last sab- 
bath of May. This closed my seventh year of 
work among this people.- 

Now I have a sensation in my Indian life 
and if your " Southern Workmah " wants to 
weave it into a web to ticlp carry on the work, 
tney can rely on all I state as facts. 

There was brought before the Seminole 
Council, last May, an old women of the Micco- 
su-ku tribe, to be tried for "Witchcraft." 
She was anold feeble woman, almost blind and 
quite gray. She was a young woman during 
• ' Gen? Jackson's War" in 1&16. The ' 'Clan" 
to which Bhe belonged "Clan of the wind"— 
was not allowed a voice in her defence in 
Council. Be it ever said to the honor of the 
Colored members of Council, Robert Johnson 
national interpreter and Cesar Brunes, Coun- 
cilmsn, men members of her Clan, that they 
stood alone in her defense, but could do her 
no good. She was finally condemned by the 



Tufts, at Muskogee, to interpose his official 
authority to save her and this nation from 
disgrace. I knew full well when my action 
was known, all the friendship now entertain- 
ed for me by the Chief and members of Coun- 
cil Would be turned into Indian hatred, and 
my place as teacher and worker among this 
people be supplied by another. I dared to 
stand for the right as I thought it would be, 
when no one else did. I waited with nervous 
anxiety the result. The day of her execution 
dawned and people were gathering. The vic- 
tim was on the ground in chains, guns ready, 
all in sight of my home. At 9 o'clock a. m. 
there was a rap at my door, and on opening 
it, a special messenger from the U. S. Indian 
Agent entered with a note for me and also a 
message to the Chief. Theman had rode very 
hord, swimming swollen streams and heading 
others in order to reach Wewoka in time. The 
displtch was Bent directly to the Chief, to 
whoniit was delivered, read and interpreted. 
It fell like a thunderbolt on them. What right 
has the Agent to interfere with our laws? ask- 
ed one. The Chief asked my huaband "Who 
wrote to the Agent?" He looked him square- 
ly in the face and said "Mrs. Constant, with 
my approval?" He was mad. The Indians 
were all mad. The order *as to "not exe- 
cute her." In two hours she was a free wo- 
man. She is still alive and has been to see 
me She wept aloud when she saw me for 
the first time. I took her in my room, talked 
her, told her all the particulars, told her to 
put her trust alone in God, for He only was 
her helper and deliverer'. She und 1 Bang an 
Indian hymn together, with organ accompa- 
niment, first she ever heard. The hymn was 
" Hol-wk-ta-lo-fa" or "High up in heaven." 
She ieemed very happy, and to me it was a 
never to! be forgotten pleasure, to feel and 
know that I had given pleasure and helped to 
make happy one of God's most despised and 
forsaken creatures, for whom Christ died. 
Thus I Btood alone among those Indians, who 
represented a "civilized tribe." The Chief 
and & few leading men are now my enemies, 
who have been my former friends and patrons. 

The Chief has requested my removal, and 
and the Supt. of Schools, John Brown, gave 
my school to three different teachers before 
the summer had ended, and finally gave it to 
a young lady from Emporia, Kansas, 

The colored people have never had any one 
to interest themselves in behalf of their eleva- 
tion, and now that I have been removed a- 
gairit the wish of that race, who has no voice 

P. ill- — \,„ rt l Vi.atlnra thftV fppl thftt all is loBt 



A HEQEO BISHOP IN WESTMINSTEB 
ABBEY. 

Amoug the most interesting features of the 
recent gathering of the Bishops of the Angb- ; 
can Communion in London was the presence 
of the Bishop of Hayti, an African, bom in * 
the United States, and consecrated in Grace 
Church, New York, in 1874. Bishop James 
Theodore Holley, the present Bishop of Hayti, 
'- - man of excellent gifts and of a genuine 
_ Biobary spirit. He received an especially 
cordial welcome on his appearance among the 
EnglistAnd American Bishops at Lambeth, 
and he won the respect and esteem of all who 
came to know him. While in London Dean 
Stanley invited him to preach in Westminster 
Abbey, on St. James, and his sermon, founded 
on the request of the mother of James that 
her two sonB might Bit respectively at the 
right and left hand of Christ in His Kingdom, 
ended with the following prayer: 

"And now on the Bhores of Old England, 
the cradle of that Anglo-Saxon Christianity by 
which I have been in part, at least, illumina- 
ted, standing beneath the vaulted roof of this 
monumental pile, redolent with the piety of 
bygone generations during so many ages, in 
the presence of the 

" 1 Storied urn and animated bust ' 
that hold the sacred ashes and commemorate 
the buried grandeur of so many illustrious per- 
sonages, I catch a freBh inspiration and new 
impulse of the divine missionary-spirit of our 



,„ the school matters, they feel that all is lost 
to them.here, but I hope earnest workers will 
come into the field and take up and carry on 
the work which we have tried to do for that 
people. There is hope for the children if we 
ean bring them under civilizing influences 
in time to overcome the "wild nature," but 
so long as these tribal relations exiat,«and 
schools are conducted by teachers of immoral 
habits, Indian civilization will be a tedious if 
not a doubtful problem. A vast fund is spent 
annually here for school purposes, but very 
little interest is taken to give tbem a christ- 
ian education, which alone will stand the test, 
combined with habits of industry. My work 
is ended here; I leave it with Him who rules 
and over-rules all things and who will, I be- 
lieve, cause order to come out of this dense 
cbaqs. , . 

With God's blessing upon your work, and 
hoping that friends may ever sustain you ! " 
your school, I anL. _ ^ 

Nettie C. Constant. 
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common Christianity ; and here-, in the presence 
of God, of angels and of men, on this day sa- 
cred to the memory of an apostle whose bless-' 
ed name was called over me at my baptism, 
and aB I lift up my voice for the first and per- 
haps only time in any of England's sainted 
shrines. I dedicate myself anew to the work 
of God, of the Gospel of Christ, and of the sal- 
vation of my fellowmen in the far distant isle 
of the Carribean sea, that has become the cho- 
sen field of my .Gospel labors. / 

"Othou Savior Christ, So^ of the Uving 
God, who, when thou wast spurned by the 
Jews of the race of Shem, and who, when de- 
livered up without cause by the Romans of 
the race of Japheth, on the day of thy cruci- 
fixion, hadst thy ponderous cross borne to 
Golgotha's summit on the stalwsrt shoulder 
of Simon, the Cyrenian of the race of Ham, I 
pray thee, O preciouB Savior, remember that 
forlorn, despised and rejected race, whose son 
thus bore thy cross, when thou shalt come in 
the power and majesty of thy eternal kingdom- 
to distribute thy crowns of everlasting glory! 

"And give to me then, not a place at tby 
right hand or at thy left, but only the place of 
a gatekeeper at the entrance of the holy city, 
the New Jerusalem:, that I may behold my re- 
deemed brethren, the servants of the Lord, en- 
tering therein to be partakers with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob of all the joys of thy glorious 
and everlasting kingdom." 

A BEAUTIFUL IHOTDEDT. 

On board the ill-fated steamer Seawanhaia 
was one of the Fisk University singers. Be- 
fore leaving the burning steamer and commit- 
ting himself to the merciless waves, he care- 
fully fastened upon himself and wife life pre- 
servers. Some one cruelly dragged away that 
of the wife, leaving her wifhout hope, except 
as she could cling to her husband. This she 
did, placing her hands firmly on his shoulders 
and resting there until her, strength becoming 
exhausted, she said, "I can hold on no longer 1" 
"Try a little longer," was the response of the 
wearied and agonized husband, " let us sing 
'Rock of Ages.'" And as the sweet strains 
floated over those troubled waters reaching 
the ears of the sinking and dying, little did 
they know, those sweet singers of Israel, whonf* 
they comforted. 

Butlo! as they sang, one after another of 
the exhausted ones were seen raising their heads 
above the overwhelming waves, joining with 
a last effort in this sweet, dying, pleadmg 
prayer . „ R/)ClI o( agM _ ctert tor me, 
Let me hide, myself in Thee. 
With the song seemed to come strength; 
another and yet another was encouraged to re- 
newed effort. 

Soon, in the distance, a boat was Been ap- 
proaching! Could they hold out a little longer! 
Singing still, they tried, and soon with super- 
human strength laid hold of the life-boat, 
upon which they were borne in safety to land. 
This is no fiction ; it was related by the singer 
himself, who said he "believed. Toplady's 
sweet 'Rock of Ages' saved many another 
besides himself and wife."— Afnco-Amerurn 
Presbyterian. 



How Doth thk Little Busy Bee.— Cali- 
fornia is shipping honey to Europe, one vessel 
recently taking out eighty-seven and- a half 
tons, valued at $13,096. It seems a strange 
thing to talk about honey by the ton, But 
whatever California undertakes to produce she 
makes in proportion to her big trees and other 
huge features. California Bends large quanti- 
ties of honey overland to the Eastern States, 
but the production is so large that Bhe must 



seek new markets. 



It is folly for an eminent man to think of 
escaping censure, and a weakness to Deflect- 
ed hy 5. All the illustrious persons [of an- 
tiquity, and, indeed, of every age in the 
World, have passed tbrough.the fiery persecu- 
tion. There is no defence against reproach 
but obscurity; it is a kind of concomitant to 
greatness, as satires and invectives were an 
- — *=-' ' of Roman triumphs. 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute, and print- 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work, from all parts of the country is so- 
licited, and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



With this number commences " Sketch- 
es of Missionary Life," by Mrs. C . C. Arm- 
strong, formerly of Blandford, Mass., 
who since 1832, has been laboring at the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The series will be continued from month 
to month, interspersed, we hope, with sim- 
ilar contributions -from her missionary 
compatriots. 

There is a rich unwritte* literature of 
noble work for a savage race in that land, 
from which we shall gather extracts, be- 
lieving that they will be full of interest, 
instruction and stimulus to all of our 
readers. 

The Hawaiian Islands have been the 
grand experiment station of missionary 
labor in the worldL The efforts on the one 
hand and on tin other, the difficulties, 
disappointments And setbacks have been 
extraordinary. The tender, feeble begin- 
nings of Christian living there have been 
blighted by powerful influences, such as 
the annual visits of thousands of rollick- 



ing pleasure seeking sailors, and an inunda- has eight Collegiate and twelve Normal In 



With this number the " Southern 
Workman " commences its tenth year. 
Its total circulation is 2180'copies, of 
which 592 are free, and 1588 are paid for. 
There has been a steady increase of paid 
subscriptions the past year, and more than 
usual expressions of interest in the con- 
tents of the paper. 

The debtor balance of the, Workman 
for the year closing June 30th, 1878, was 
$655,17 ; for the year closing June 30th, 
1879, it was $644.35 ; for the year closing 
June 30th, 1880, it was $93.23. Eight 
hundred and sixty seven subscriptions 
have been secured since last February, 
through the efforts of a young colored 
man, formerly a student of this institu- 
tion, who, on a small salary, has worked 
w^lh fidelity and success. 

This year's balance is expected to be on 
the right side of the account,. in spite of a | effdrt. 
free list of nearly six hundred. 



tion of nearly ten thousand Chinese male 
adults, and by bad examples in high 
places. Virtue and decency have had an 
almost hopeless gauntlet to run, and not 
many have escaped from the moral, dan- 
gers that have beset them. 

This people would have been fortunate 
with only inherited vices and local degra- 
dation to contend with. 

Difficulties only developed the strength 
or weakness ofthe Christian methods em- 
ployed by the missionaries. 

We believe that there was a lack of edu- 
cation in the art of living, of pressure on 
the practical^side, of social organization, of 
tact and skill in dealing with a low form 
of life. Such work was not neglected, but 
under rated. There is now a broader rec- 
ognition everywhere that missionary work 
is social reconstruction, working chiefly 
from the moral and religious sides. Ha- 
waiian civilization in but few cases touch- 
es a high standard of right living. It has 
after all, made wonderful progress since 
1820, but it has a good way yet to go, and 
is beset by obstacles. 

The reflections of the veteran workers 
incline to sadness ; the letter of this 
month is in a minor key 

On these islands, where an eastern and 
western wave of civilization have met, the 
best and the worst elements of both ming- 
ling, one finds a somewhat disappointing 
but most instructive phase of missionary 



is the true reconstructive force ; very slow 
but very sure ; far too slow for hungry 
office seekers, but full of stimulus for the 
educator, who counts his own life but a 
little period in the line of grand develop- 
ment that! is coming. We invite atten- 
tion to the encouraging letter of Mr. Ed- 
ward. Atkinson, reprinted in this number. 

Give Negro schools the buildings and 
the money; they ask for. Prejudice is 
dying out; Even where Negroes arc 
cheated out of their votes they get 
their schooling. Building school houses 
and stuffing ballot boxes go together. 
He may learn but he must not rule, seems 
to bo the: doctrine of the day. Never 
er were Negro schools more fruitful of 
good than now. Their graduates are in 
demand everywhere as teachers. 

Read the November No. of the " Amer- 
ican Missionary," published at 56 Reade 
street, New York City, for an account of 
the great work and plans ofthe "American 
Missionary Association," in the south. It 



In a land where the vital statistics of 



Miss Elizabeth Hyde, graduate of the 
Framingham Normal School, Massachu- 
setts, superintends the work, and conduct* 
one division of the school, employing 
members of the Senior class of the Hamp- 
ton Institute for that purpose, who are 
thus drilled in the art of teaching. 

The Butler School building is in the 
form of a Greek cross, each arm being 30x 
180 feet, with capacity for 600 pupils Part 
of it is used 1 as a residence; another portion 
affords valuMjle storage room for farm 
products, it * ing situated at the extreml- 

fof the farm farthest from the barn. 
It rests on a brick foundation and its 
framework is solid, but it needs rcshing- 
ling, having stood seventeen years. 

By finishing off a lecture room in the 
large central portion of the building, a ae- 
ries of cheap and good evening lectures 
could be given to the extensive and thrifty 
neighborhood of colored people, and a 
night class for adults could \ be opened. 

The Trustees of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, at their annual 
meeting in May, 1880, voted that an effort 
be made to raise $1,000 to reshingle and 
repair the Butler School house, and finish 
off a room for lectures, meetings, and a 
night class. 

Since 1863, some five thousand children 
have been taught to read in this school, 
and many more will enter it should' it be 
saved from decay by proper repairs. 

The Normal School is unable to draw 
on its resources to do this work. It is 
lour millions of dollars for i hoped that some of our readers wjll be 
unison with the better interested in this account and help to 
save this noble and useful school house. 

It is fitting that this building, close by 
which may be seen the L,ive Oak tree un- 
der which the first school for " Contra- 
bands " was opened by Mrs. Peek, !n col- 
ored woman who had learned to read in 
slavery times, should stand for years on 
the ground where the first blow was giv- 
en to the chains of the American slave. 

Good wholesome reading is an excel- 
lent thing for the formation of character. 
Our Hampton students, especially the 
young colored men, have a decided taste 
for biographical reading,, history, and 
books of travel, of which the school sup- 
ply is limited and poor. 

This is published in the hope that some 
spare books and' dollars may be sent for 
the enlargment of the resources for good 
reading in the Hampton Institute. 



stitutes for the colored race. Under 
an overwhelming Democratic majority, 
the proffer of aid is renewed to the Ne- 
gro College at Tougaloo, Mississippi, 
from which, on the, first acession of south- 
erners to power, aitl was cut off. 

The school-master is abroad. The ul- 
tra-abolition spirit that founded the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, / (which 
would not use slave holders' money to 
spread the gospel,) that led it to expend 
since 1860, 
the frccdm 

thought of the south. " Our work is not 
done in a corner, nor under the ban of 
good people north or south," says the 
"-Missiona»y." 

Its agents are well treated ; its College 
Presidents are the most encouraged of all 
Northern men in the south, for they rec- 
ognize and reinforce the true reconstruc- 
tion that steadily moves on. / 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
have just been put, as a special help, into 
their higher institutions. 

Aside from this, the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian 
churches are maintaining scores of schools 
of a high grade ; all in increasing harmo- 
ny with the sentiment around them. 



It will be fortunate and unusual for a the native-born white population are a 



paper which is devoted chiefly to the 
claims of the poor and ignorant, upon the 
charities of the country, to find itself self- 
Bupporting. 

Editorial labor has been without charge, 
and is an extra burden upon those who 
have other important duties to do. 

The Workman has long been under ob- 
ligations to' Harper Brothers, of New 
York, for illustrations without charge, 
and to the Christian Weekly, for pict- 
ures at cost of electrotvping. 

: — 



ost favorable and remarkable 



In the year 1863, when the need of the 
freed people was most extensive and pres- 
sing, General B. F. Butler, being then 
chief in command at Fortress Monroe, 
erected, with government funds, the large 
wooden building which has ever since been 
Butler School." 



in the world the aborigines, from sell-in- ; known a8 ^ 

dulgence and neglect, are steadily dying By the Xj of tlmt yeOTi above six bun . 
out - ; dred pupils were gathered within its 

: walls, under the care Rev. Charles A . 
al hundred extra copies of this j Raymond, chaplain of the military post, 



The Normal ScnooL Printing Of- 
fice, in which the Workman is printed, 
is in charge of Mr. Charles W. Bctts, of 
Wilmington, Delaware. In. October last 
s he relieved Mr. M. B. Crowell, who, after 
five years of faithful and acceptable ser- 
vice, was compelled, by sickness, to re- 
sign. Thcafiresent office is in the base- 
ment of Virginia Hall, and in some sea- 
sons is unhealthy ; it is now crowded and 
uncomfortable. New rooms arc urgently 
needed, and are provided in the proposed 
industrial building, intended chiefly for 
colored girls, which will cost $15,000, and 
should the funds be provided, will be 
erected next summer. 

The "African Repository," the or- 
gan of the American Colonization Society, 
is still printed here.. A steady run of job 
work comes from the National Soldiers' 
Home, close by, and from Hampton, al- 
though there are two competing offices in 
the town. 

The Employees are as follows : .four 
colored young men, two of them journey- 
men, (trained here) and two apprentices ; 
one white apprentice boy, and two Indian 
apprentice boys; All are or have 'been 
students of this Institute. 



cxtfa copies of th 
printed. To all friends v " 
to distribute them, whate 



In August, 1869, a few months after 
the Hampton Institute was opened, a com- 
mittee . was appointed to visit and report 
upon it, with a view to securing the, confi- 
dence and support of the public. 

The committee consisted of Rev. Maxk_ 
Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams' 
ho ! who conducted it upon the Lancasterian ! College, Mass., Geu'l J. A. Garfield, Hon. 

villing to distribute them, whatever i p] an that is, by a system of monitors B. G. Northrop, Stipt. Public schools of 

Connecticut, and Mr. Alexandilr, Hyde, of 
Mass. ,. 

list of subscribers may be enlarged, and a I pupils'. ' ^ The report was favorable, and its cir- 

wider interest be taken in the Hampton It has become a free, county school, culation was of material benefit to the in- 
school, and in the Negro and Indian. the building, however, remaining the stitution. 

Hereafter the students will speak more property ofthe Hampton Institute, whose General Garfield was one of its ori 
for themselves. ' ' officers and teachers have kept a watch- Trusties, but after four years resigned, 

"The Hamptoe Students' Own," is the I f u l eye upon an institution, many of | from inability to attend the annual meet- 



copies they may call for (while the supply j w h , after receiving instruction from the 
lasts) will be sent, in the hope that the I principal', would'at once convey it to their 



title of a page of'this paper, which is v 
ten by undergraduates of both races. 



Not only"Hampton,'' but all institutions 
for colored youth, are Jjhis year filled to 
their utmost capacity. ' 

Rev, E. A. Ware, President of the At- 
lanta University, Georgia, writes : " We 
"are crowded with students. Over 80 
" girls now in the family, and - many more 
"coming; so that our addition to the 
" girls' hall, now just finishing, is full al- 
" ready. Matters in this state never look- 
" ed brighter for education than now." 

The educational movement for all class- 
es throughout the south is forward. Nev- 
er did it pay better than now to invest 
time and money in efforts for the colored 
man. . 

The South] is full of disintegrating 
forces. There is no " solid south," except 
on Presidential elections. The Bible 
and the spelling book should be put 
into every hand that holds a ballot. The 
need of the times is intelligence and con- 
science, through sound education. This 



hose pupils naturally pass into the mo: 
advanced system of Hampton, and grad- 
uate from there. The school as It now 
stands is preparatory to the 11 Normal." 

For the past two years it has been con- 
ducted as a free public school from Octo- 
ber till February, with on attendance of 
over two hundred children, when, ow- 
ing to the failure of public funds, it has 
been kept up from, February till July, 
partly by a weekly tuition fee of ten cents 
paid by the children, but chiefly by the 
aid of friends in the North, through the 
appeals of the officers of the Hampton 
Institute. The attendance after Februa- 
ry diminishes to about one hundred and 
fifty, but the teaching is done to excellent 
advantage, and the children make more 
progress than when the class-rooms are 
over crowded with pupils of all sizes and 
ages. 

Mr. O. M. MacAdoo of Greensboro, N. 
C. and Mr. Boswell S. White of Mathews 
Co., Va,, are the regular teachers. An 
assistant is employed part of the year. 
Both are graduates of the Hampton In- 
stitute and are competent teachers. 



ags, which always occurred in the press of 



We recognize in the President elei 
able educator, one who appreciates 
the teacher as a power in. the land ; he be- 
ing himself singularly gifted with the 
faculty of impartieg knowledge, and of in- 
spiring pupils. At Williams' College, 
under Dr. Hopkins, he received the im- 
press of the most powerful and skilful 
formative mind in the land. 

General Garfield has never lost the in- 
spirations of his oimo mater. They ^ill 
be felt through him by the nation. On 
the wooden benches of Williams' College 
he was fitted for the Presidency. 

The time is ripe for making the illitera- 
cy of the south a national question. The 
public conscience, that, since 1865, has 
slept so comfortably over a million of igno- 
rant Negro voters, as powerful for evil as 
for good, is quickened: Our new Presi- 
dent is fijtcd to be a leader in the move- 
ment. -\ . 

The outgoing President has given bis 
strongest support to the cause of national 
education. Mr. Hayes has signally 



WORKMAN. 



shown his appreciation of t 
■doty to those whom it has enfranchised 
but not enlightened. 

There other crimes against the Negro 
than bulldozing." Politicians who have 
had the power to light up the dark places 
of the south, and conquer cruelty by the 
spread of ideas and of truth through aid 
to the cause of education, caring more for 
votes than for manhood, have relied more 
on bayonets than on spelling books. Had 
they relied on' the latter rather than on 
the former, and given the ex-slave edu- 
cation with the ballot, he could have 
taken better care of himself, and been 
for better fitted for the vantage ground 
toward which circumstances are now push- 
ing him. The Negro will have the bal- 
ance of power in more than one 
state. The constitutional question in- 
volved is a weak apology for neglect. 
They did not care any more than they 
tried and they did not try to supply the 
deepest need of the Negro. 

The coming danger in the south is from 
throngs of voters too ignorant to realize 
their'duty, who will sell their ballots to 
the man who shall give them the biggest 
bribe or barbacue. 

This evil is growing in the land; cheeked 
only by intelligence and morality. It 
threatens New England, where bargain- 
ing for votes is on the increase. There 
is a terror to come from that source, 
in the south more torrible than 
anything in the past. Under injustice 
men react, and may be enno- 
bled, while the persecutor is sure to suffer 
in the end. 

Prom self- indulgence there is no reac- 
tion. It pushes men down as no wrong 
ever does. Luxury, and not oppression, 
. has ruined the nations. In the recent 
hard times our country gained more in 
character than it lost in money. 

The Negro and the Country will suffer 
more from bribery than from intimida- 
tion; 

Rights first, but not rights alone, for 
the Negro and the Indian in our. land. 



blcs and tobacco, although it has been 
somewhat impoverished by tho slipshod, 
wasteful system of agriculture followed by 
the natives for over 200 years. Much of 
it is covered with a second growth of ce- 
dar and pine. The land will be divided 
into small farms, and sold or leased to ac- 
tual settlers. A road is to be construct- 
ed from Fortress Monroe to a point 
the Richmond! and York River Railway, 
and as Fortress Monroe is but twenty- 
four hours' distance from New York by 
water, the farriers are assured of an access- 
ible market. 



Mr. and Mfk George Dixon, of Eng- 
land, whose twelve years of labor for the 
freedmen of Atacrica, part of that time at 
Hampton, insured them a worm welcome 
back, have just returned, bringing a small 
but valuable collection of philosophical 

apparatus given by English Friends to the I the net proceeds of the 
Hampton Institute. 

Writing of bis efforts in behalf of the rate of 
school, Mr. Dixon said: 



so 403 schools for the colored pupils, having 
enrolment of 20,875, in reporting free 
States, miking total number of colored public 
schools 14.030 and total enrolment in the same 
895,825. The Commissioner observes that the 
difficulties encountered in the progress of ed- 
ucating the colored raco which originate from 
race prejudice are gradually disappearing; 
the whites are begining to see that idleness, 
vice, and crime are the inevitable results, 
among the colored people, of neglect, and that 
these evils decrease when the proper kind of 
training is afforded. 

Houses for colored schools are generally 
needed, and there is also pressing need of 
competent teachers. There are encouraging 
evidences of improvement in school-houses 
and in the qualifications of teachers for white 
schools in the South . 



"We hoped, by waiting, the Irish famine 
would get over; so it has, but in its place, two 
dreadful pit accidcuts have happened, leav- 
ing hundreds of widows and orphans unpro- 
vided for: also the terrible cyclono in Jamai- 
ca; for these sufferers subscription lists have 
been opened. These having a closer cluim, 
leave little hope of much for Hampton. Most 
that we have received has been given by our 
personal friends; chief Iv in the region of our 
former home, in the North of England. They 
complain that America is drawing from Eng- 
land large amounts of gold, for breadsluffs, 
cattle, beef, badon, cheese, canned goods, and 
fruits, which crime in free of duty, while Eng- 
lish manufactured goods are shut out from 
America by high tariffs. Thus America, they 
say,- is becominjg richer and England poorer. 
The farmers are'suffering from three success- 
ively bad harvests and the present year promis- 
es little better— Continuous rains are injuring 
the crops." | 



terest, 



The Burnside Educational bill, which has 
iw passed the Senate by a Btrong vote, pro- 
des for setting apart as an educational fund, 
" of the sales of public lands, 
if which, at the 
to be distrib- 
uted among "the States in aid of popular edu- 
i ; and for the first ten years the appor- 
icnt is to be made in proportion to the 
number of the population of ten years old, and 
upward who cannot read and write. This is 
to give an advantage to the States in which 
there is now the most illiteracy. 

An act like this should liavc been passed 
immediately af r emancipation. If pas: 
will be a piece of long delayed justice, 
legislation never received serious attention or 
favor from the party managers previous to the 
present administration. To give rights with- 
out knowledge is like giving freedom 
without eyesight. The freedman have been 
groping for seventeen years in a darkne. " re- 
lieved oidy by Northern charity and by the 
aid of the impoverished Southern States. 

England waited a third of a century before 
educating the ex -slaves of Jamaica. 
Our government has delayed half that time. 



Such 



A NEW DEPASTURE TOWARDS INDIAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP; 1 ; 

The President says l \ * 

"The past year has been unusually free 
from disturbances among the Indian, tribes. 
An agreement has been made with the Utea 
by which they surrender their large reserva- 
tion in Colorado in consideration of an annui-. 
ty to be paid to them, and agree to settle in 
severalty on certain lands designated for that 
purpose, as farmers, holding individual title 
to their land in fee-simple, inalienable for a 
certain period. In this way a costly Indian 
war has bAp avoided, which at one time 
seemed imminent, and f°r the first time in 
tho history of the country an Indian nation 
has given up its tribal existence to be settled 
in severalty, and to live as individuals under 
the common protection of the laws of the 
country. The conduct of the Indians through- 
out the country duringthe past "year, with but 
loteworthy exceptions, hns been orderly 
and peaceful. The guerrilla warfare carried 
on for two years by Victoria and his band of 
Southern Apaches has virtually come to an end 
by the death of that chief ami most of his fol- 
lowers, on Mexican soil. The disturbances u 
caused on onr northern frontier by Sitting IJu.lI 
and his men, who had taken refuge inltbe 
British Dominions, are also likely to cease. 
A large majority of his followers have surren- 
dered toour military forces, and the remainder 
are apparently in progress of disintegration. 

I concur with the Secretary of the Interior 
in expressing' the earnest hope that Congress 
will at this session take favorable action on 
tne bill providing for the allotment of lands 
on the different reservations in severalty to 
the Indians, with patents .conferring fee-aim* 
pie title inalienable for a certain period,' and 
the eventual disposition of the residue of the 
reservations for general settlement, with the 
consent and for the benefit of the Indians, 
placing the latter under the equal protection 
of the laws of the country. This measure, 
together with a vigorous prosecution of our 
educational efforts, will work, the most impor- 
tant, effective advance towards the solution of 
the Indian problem, in prcpa>ing for the grad- 
ual merging of our Indian population in the 
great body of American citizenship." f 



There is, in these days in the South, a 
good deal of thinking and plain talk ; illus- 
trated by a recent statement of Judge O. A. 
Loclunnce, of Georgia, to an interviewer, 
published in the Philadelphia Times, from 
which we quote. 

"It was natural for those who had fought 
four years and had been overwhelmed 
when they came back to find lonely chim- 
neys representing their homes and the 
fields still wet with blood that they should 
be indignant at the leaders who had 
promised such widely different results. 
Their country was demoralized, bleeding 
and in ruins, their wives in rags and thei/ ... 

children beggars. Southern opinion amid of teachers of both sexes is $17.44 in Alain 
SSh -nrrnondincs could not have been ex- I and $71.5(1 in Wyoming. In Maryland,!! 



At this late date appears the Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, for 
1878, from which we. extract as followB: 



There are seventeen different school ages in 
the States and Territories, 17 years being the 
longest period and years the shortest. The 
earliest age at which pupils are admitted to 
the public schools in any State is 4 years. 
In nine States the school age is C-21 and in 
eight States 5-21. ■ ' \ 

i The total school population in the States for 
1878 is 14.418,043; number enrolled in public 
schools. 9,204,310; average daily : attendance, 
5,0!):!, 208,seven States not roporting. 

The total number of teachers in the States 
was 209,132. The wages of men vary from 
K28.22 a month in South Carolina to $100 in 
Nevada; the wages of women, from $15.92 in 
Maine to $94 in Nevada; the average of wnges 
' ' Alabama 



Buch surroundings could not have been ex- 
pected to regard the authors of all these j 
disasters with loyalty or affection. It 
would be unjust to them to say that they 
felt cither loyalty to the government or 
kindness toward its representatives." 



id Indian Territory the salary of 



THE PRESIDENT'S PARTINfyWORD FOR 
HAMPTON AND CARLISLE. 
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" The South is not loyal as to sentiment, 
but like the Scythian is obedient to law ; 
but it is growing loyal in sentiment and 
nationality. Love for the Constitution 
and the government is gradually but firm- 
ly otj the increase. They are proud of 
their memories, arc these people— of their 
history,?! family, of the name, of their sec- 
tionalism ; but day by day they see and 
feel the legfe of events — that loyalty 
means prosperity, that sectionalism- means 
ruin. They grow wiser, and tho end is 
not far distant when the Solid South will' 
dissolve; the political leaders will be driv- 
en by the people instead of driving them, 
and loyalty will be as warm in tho South 
as in New England." 



There is a prospect that many thousand 
acres of land owned by the "Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Company" on this 
Peninsula, within thirty miles of Hampton, 
will soon be opened to settlers and that 
ebterprizing colored men will have a 
chance. The- soil is especially adapted to 
the' cultivation of early fruits, vegeta- 



all the S 

anual exuenditure, $ 
$8,483,050 were expend 

ratus, &cl; $1,038,042 for salary of superinten- 
dents, aid $.51,853,055 for teachers' salaries. 
The estimated value of sites, buildings, and 
all other school property is $170.812, 177, 10 
States and 4 Territories not reporting. The 
expenditure per capita of the school popula- 
tion varied from 70 cents in North Carolina to 
$24.78 among the Chciokes, and per capita of 
average attendance ?) public schools from 
$2.44 in North Carolina to $02.78 among the 
Cherokees. 

In a table shnwing comparative population 
and enrolment of the white, and colored races 
in public schools of the recent Blave States, 
are the following figures: School population, 
white, 3,008,054;- colored, 1,578,030; enrol- 
ment, white, 2,034,940; colored, 075, 150 ; total 
expenditure for both races, $11,700,231, 

There are reported 34 normals schools for 
the instruction of the colored race, with 109 
instructors and 5,230 students; 28 institutes 
for secondary instruction, with 111 instructors 
and 5,290 students; 15 universities and colle- 
ges, with 120 instructors and 1,020 students; 

19 theological ichools, with 49 instructors and 

020 students ; 3 schools of law, with 8 instruct- 
ors and 44 students; 4 schools of medicine, 
with 17 instructors and O^students; 2 schools 
for the deaf and dumb and the blind, with 
20 teachers and 121 pupils; and 14,247 public 
schools, with 075,150 scholars. There are ai- 



In every MessageSfhce the new effort for In- 
dian education was begun at Hampton and 
Carlisle. President Hayes has manifested his 
interest in it by calling/special attention to its 
success and significance. His last Message 
reiterateB his viewa'and urges upon congress 
the duty of encouraging it. He sayfl : " Much 
care and attention hits been devoted to the en- 
largement of educational facilities for the In- 
dians. The means available for this import- 
ant object hare been very inadequate. A few 
additional boarding-schools at Indian agencies 
have been established, and the; erection pf 
buildings has been begun for several more, 
but an increase of the appropriations for this 
interesting undertaking is greatly needed to 
accommodate the large number of Indian chil- 
dren of school age. The number offered by 
then parents from all parts of the country for 
education in the Government schools is much 
larger than can be accommodated with the 
means at present available for that purpose. 
The number of Indian pupils at the-Normal 
School at Hampton, Va., under the direction 
nales | of Gen. Armstrong, has been considerably in- 
l the creased, and their progress is highly encourag- 
ing. The Indian school established by the 
d by i Interior Department in 1879, at Carlisle, Penn 
,101 ; under the direction of Capt. Pratt, has been 
'■hicli equally successful. It has now nearly 200 pu 
appa- nils of both sexes, representing a great varie 
men- ty of the tribes enst of the Rocky Mountains. 



AN EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR THE 
SOUTH AND WEST. 

The President has always maintained 1 the du* 
ty of the Nation tosecure the education of its 
citizens. His recommendationsmaybe debated 
by those who fear centralization, though cen- 
tralization m^the shape of Government aid is 
usually not hafd^to take. 

The PrcsidentSays, "The Commissioner of 
Education reports a continued increase of pub- 
blic interest in educational affairs, and that the 
ublic schools generally throughout the coun- 
try are well sustained . Industrial training is at- 
tracting deserved attention, and colleges -for 
instruction, theoretical and practical, in agricul- 
ture and mechanical arts, including the Gov- 
ernment schools recently established for the 
instruction of Indian youth, are gaining steadily 
in public estimation. The Commissioner asks .-' 
special attention to the depredations commit- 
ted on the lands reserved for the future support 
of public instruction, and to tho very great need 
of help from the Nation for schools ill the,Ter^ 
ritories and in the Southern States. - The rec- 
ommendation heretofore made, is repeated aj 
urged, that an educational fund be set api 
from the net proceeds of the sales of the pub 
lands annually, the income of vUjich, and 1 
remainder of the net annual proceeds, to 
distributed on some satisfactory plan to the 
States and Territories, and the District of 
Columbia. / 



lUTH 



not only an elementary English education, hut 
aie~alSn£nstructcd in house-work, agriculture, 
and useful mechanical pursuits. A similar 
srtii/nl was established this year at Forest 
Grove, lOregon, fot the education of Indian 
youth 4n the Pacific coast. In addition to 
this', 30 Indian boys and girls were selected 
from tfie Eastern Cherokees and placed in 
boarding schools in North Carolina, where 
they nre to receive an elementary English edu- 
cation and training in industrial pursuits. 
The interest shown by Indian parents, even 
among the so called wild tribes, in the educa- 
tion of their children, is very gratifying, and 
gives promise that the results accomplished by 
the efforts now making will be of lasting ben- 
efit. The expenses of Indian education have 
so far bcoji drawn from the permanent civili- 
zation-futSl at the disposal of the Department 
of the Interior; but the fund is now so much 
reduced that the continuance of this beneficial 
work will in the future depend on specific ap- 
propriations by Congress for the purpose, and 
1 venture to express the hope that Congress 
will not permit institutions so fruitful of good 
results to perish for want of means for their 
support. On the contrary, an increase of the 
number of Buch schools appears to me highly 
advisable." 

"I. ^ 



REPORT ON EDUCATION IN 
CAROLINA. 
A full answer the criticisms i 
"Fool's Errand," upon the policy of recon- 
struction and universal suffrage forced by Cir- 
cumstances upon the country at the close of 
the war, is contained in a few sentences in 
al report of the State Supt. of 



the last a 

Education in Sodth Carolina. 

They are at the same time In full i 
with Dr. Tourgcc's views for the future. t 

Col. Hugh Thompson, State Supt., in this 
his twelfth report says emphatically: . ■ 

"However men may differ as to the rightand 
duty of the state to control education, that 
question has been settled in South Carolina. 
Our people are beginning to realize fully that 
the peace and prosperity which they have en- 
joyed for the last four years can best 
he continued and increased by. providing 
for the education of all classes. Tax payers 
contribute cheerfully to the support of these 
schools. During the memorable political cam- 
paign of 1870 the pledge was repeatedly made 
that the Democratic party, if successful, 
would foster the public school system, and 
the premise was given again and again that 
fuller Opportunities of education would be af- 
forded to all classes of our citizens. The fore- 
going statement of what has been done dur- 
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mir the nast four yeaia, brief as it is, will 
ggj 'that the promises have been kept and 
the pledges fulfilled. 



>e nleages iuiuucu. ... . 

The great aocial and political c 
through which the people of thia State have 
passed in the last fifteen J"™.™"'"'^ 
Sarv that we should have an efficient system 
of public schoola. Universal education alone 
can avert the evils which universal suffrage 
threatens. We can best guard and protect 
'our c vil zation by providing libera ly for the 
dXusion .of knowledge: Wull develop- 
ment of the great material resVjrcea of the 
State and the securing of continued peace 
.and prosperity, demand the united efforts of 
all classes of our people. " 

The report confirms Col. Thompson, claims 
for it. Is the policy to bo regretted which 
has educated the public sentiment of a state 
up to this point 1 ^ 



■ed, 72.853. 
n $180,352f 



1 Col. Thompson's report contains Borne inter- 
esting statistics. 

Since 1870, the school attendance of white 
children has increased 14,775; of colored 
children, 16,901 ; the present attendance being 
of white children, 01,218, of co'~ 
The school fund,Tlas increased fi 
80, to $051, 415.80. . 

The trustees of the Peabody fhnd, having 
determined to devote the interest of it hence- 
forth to the education of teachers, South Car- 
olina has been allowed to send eight white 
pupils to the Normal College at Nashville 
Term , and ten colored pupils to the Hampton 
Institute. «Thc pupils holding Peabody Schol- 
arships at the Nashville College, receive tui- 
tion free and $200 -each during the session; 
those of the Hampton Institute receive tuition 
free and $40 each during the session A state 
teachers, institute was provided for by the 
Peabody fund at Spartansburg, and a county 
Institute for colored teachers has been held in 
Charleston, presided over gratuitously by two 
of the most able Superintendents in that city. 
A teacher's Association was the result of this 
institute. ■ A college of Agriculture and Me- 
chanics was opened in October last, in the 
buildings of the South Carolina College. Uaf- 
fln University at Orangeburg, for colored 
people, is supported in part by the state, an 
annual appropriation of $7,500 being made 
for that purposo. 



over the small trees and scruba, bright flames 
would flasli up and die out along its whole 

* As we sat there in the cool still night 
watching it, every now and then a report as 
of a cannon broke on the stillness, all along 
the whole line of fire, caused, I supposed, by 
the heating of air under the new lava in the 
old lava caverns and bursting up through the 
crust. Then too, occasionally, a deep, but 
loud rumbling noise would almost* start us 
from our seats, evidently coming from the 
deep recesses of the oldlmountain, as if it was 
spouting forth its fiery flood. The cannonade 
was very frequentKjuow right close to us and 
again comiug from a distance away uptthe 
side of the moutain. I could compare the 
whole view, with nothing but a streak 
of chain lighting frozen in its tracks as the 
fire seemed to come out of the Heavens, it was 
so far above us. As we sat there watching it, 
all at once a huge dome of mplten lava was 
thrown up about half way up the ; mountain 
• .» _ i tn flnw fivitr like an liu- 



heartfel 



of all its officers and 
:reavement. 



When sitting last August on the piazza 
of the Volcano House, Hawaii, writing 
letters to the " Southern Workman," 
we little expected that such an eruption 
as is described below, was so near at hand. 
The following account is from the Hawaii- 
an Gazette. 

It is evident that the eruption of lava from 
Mauna Loa upon the island of Hawaii^ which 
is now progressing, is one of the most import- 
ant m extent and grandeur which has been 
known in modern times. 

We pitched out tent under the lee of the 
hill and along side of some fine Mamani trees, 
where we could see the whole slope of Mauna 
Loa, but not the whole plain. Clouds and 
fog had now enveloped the whole plain and 
mountains, and not a light could we see. We 
climbed up the hill-side however, and sat 
down under the lee of some bushes and await- 
ed the. clearing up of the fog and clouds. It 
was not long before old Muuna Loa lifted its 
bald head above the tops of the snowy clouds, 
and a brilliant light burst on our view from the 
summit. In a few minutes, we could see the 
whole line of fire along the summit, [it is 
fifteen thousand feet high. Ed.] down to 



side, and continued to flow over like 
mense fountain, as long as we watched it. We 
also saw another stream of lava start from the 
fountain head and run right along the top 
ridge of the mountain for about two miles, and 
then apparently stop. There was no foun- 
tain throwing up lava on the top of the 
mountain only a steady rushing stream. A- 
bont half past two we descended to camp and 
turned in for a few hoars sleep. 

We crossed the old flow for about 1000 feet 
and then stood on the very edge of that flow- 
of.rock. Oh, what a sight that wasl 
Not twenty feet from us was this immense bed 
of rock, slowly moving forward with irresisti- 
ble force, bearing on its surface huge rocks and 
immense bowlders of ' tons weight, as water 
would carry a toy boat. The whole front edge 
was one bright red mass of solid rock inces- 
santly breaking off from the towering mass 
and rolling down to the foot of it, to be again 
covered up by another avalanche of white-hot 
rocks and sand. The whole mass was, at its 
front edge, from 12 to 30 feet in height. Along 
the whole line of its advance it was one crash 
of rolling, sliding, tnmbling red-hot rock. 
We could see no fire or liquid lava at all, but 
the whole advance line of red-hot stones and 
-scoria!. The latter would frequently run 
down the slope like water, only all separate in 
red-hot grains. There were no explosions 
while we were near the flow, only a tremen- 
dous roaring like ten thousand blast furnaces 
all at work at once. The flow was only "aa," 
and was so as far as we could see it.. What a 
tremendous heat arose from its surface. The 
whole mass was, on top where no red-hot rock 
could be seen, a dull brick color. Its udvance 
was very slow, but sure. 
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A HEW SOUTH. 

We reprint from the New York Herald, 
part of a letter of Mr. Edward Atkinson of 
Boston, based on his recent personal observa 
tions in the South. . . 

Negro suffrage will prove the great factor 
in reconstruction. It is the inspiration of the 
grand, slow, but forward movement ' in the 
Southern States, for the education of the ex- 
slaves; for there is no choice between an igno- 
rant and an enlightened voter. Tie South 
educates the black man as a measure of self- 
protection. The ballot, as Mr. Atkinson 
shows, is the cause of the great economic suc- 
cess of emancipation. • He says, "Men in pos- 
session of the ballot cannot long be abused. 
There is more danger of corruption by cater- 
to and dividing the black vote, than there 
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"the terminal crater, where an intensely bright 
light showed us that old Pele was true to h 
self and was preparing a sight for all, seldom 
to be seen. Ab the fog gradually cleared from 
off the sides of the mountain, we saw a tre- 
mendous river of fire pouring down the steep 
sides. We could see it distinctly down the 
slope, till it ran into the fog bank, which had 
Bettled like a huge snow bed all over the low- 
lands. The fire was an intense, white light 
and was running furiously downward. After 
waiting till eleyjn o'clock, and the fog not 
clearing off the plain, we went back, down to 
the camp, and watched the magnificent show. 
About half past twelve, the fog lifting, two of 
us went up the side of the hill towards Puna 
to see the sight, and what a sight it wasl Al- 
most under our feet lay the end of the flow, 
slowly pushing its way along through the 
Bcrub mamani. The whole stream lay before 
us. Soon the moon set, and still it was light ! 
enough to see to read. Away above us in the 
heavens ahone the brilliant fountain head. and 
from thence to the end was a continuous 
Btream of liquid lava, brighter by far than fire, 
as we could see how pale a fire looked in com- 
parison whenever a bush took fire and burnt: 
up alongside. There lay a river of fire before 
us at least thirty miles long, every inch' of 
which was one bright rolling tide of fire. 
There was not a single break in the whole 
length. It divided about a mile from the top 
and ran down forming a parallelogram, join- 
ed again, and ran five miles below. The 
whole front edge, being about three fourths of 
a mile wide, was a most intensely brilliant 
sight, and aa it alowly advanced and rolled 



The Seminoles of Indian Territory have not 
out-stripped the. Salem fathers in civilization 
yet, as is apparent from a letter in another 
column, from a lady who, after teaching 
among them for seven years, has incurred the 
displeasure of the chiefs and been turned out 
of her position, for rescuing a poor old woman 
sentenced by them t* be shot as a witch. 
That her efforts were not backed up by any 
one on'-the Bpot,is a mystery for official inves- 
tigation and dealing. She, naturally, takes a 
dark view of the case, and thinks it poor show- 
ing for thirty years' missionary work. The Sa- 
lem fathers used up more witches in straight- 
ening out the snarls of their human nature 
without the advantage, or disadvantage, of 
criticism by a superior race. 

A race has constent tendency to return to 
its primitive types. To change this tendency 
is something more than to improve individu- 
als. Misunderstanding this is a common mis 
take in missionary work and occasions unnecca 
sary diBcoursgement and misappreciation. Aft 
er thirty .years of missionary labor of any qual- 
ity, or seven yeara of the moat faithful of 
r . , ■ . .■ fwn the old.nat 



Bribes 

rum than shot guns. Intelligence and educa- 
tion is the remedy, a slow one, but the 
only one. 

Reconstruction ia a question of moral, 
educational and industrial forces now being 
applied with comparative vigor and promise. 
A noble reconstruction, " A new South " is 
not very far off. ^ 

A COTTON EXHIBITION. 

To.the Editor of tht Herald:— 

The reconstruction of the slave States and 
•■•eir first true union (not their reunion) with 
e other members of the nation, ia in part 
complisheil. Political action and Iegisla- 
>n were necessary in order that the process 
„.i K ht begin, but alone are inadequate. The 
extentions of the right of suffrage by national 
statutes to the enfranch" ' 
Hi protection- against 
iver of taxation, such 

itish West Indies aftei 

that case the ballot was limited to landhofd 
and other persons possessing property, V, 
straightway turned all the powers of taxat.„„ 
and legislation against the freedmen. Had 
not the ballot been given to the colored race 
the same attempt would have been made in 
the United States, to continue the plantation 
.ystem in the cultivation of cotton by working 
the whole system of taxation and the whole 
internal policy of the several States in favor of 
the large landholder, and against the small far- 
mer and laborer. The attempt utterly failed 
in Jamaica, and the islands were almost ruin- 
ed- it would have failed here, with similar re- 
sults: but instead of failure we have achieved 
a great economic success, and, although a short 
period of misgovernment has happened in our 
Southern States from the sudden exercise of 
power by the most ignorant classes, their tem- 
porary abuse of power has paased by. The 
South may now be " solid " in respect to na- 
tional questions, and it is doubtless true that 
wrong methods of intimidation and of fraud 
have been uaed.and will be used again in sever- 
al Southern States in the ensuing national elec- 
tion; but in respect to local questions and lo- 
cal elections the South is no longer solid, but 
is honeycombed with new forces. Men in 
possession of the ballot cannot long be abused. 
There is more danger of corruption to-day a- 
mong the colored Voters from the attempts 
that have been made to cater to and to di- 
vide the black vote on local issues than there 
is of intimidation on national questions. This 
has been made apparent in Virginia, in city 
elections in Charleston, and in many other ca- 
ses; but this difficulty will finally be surmount- 
ed as intelligene, and education are promoted 
and extended. 



most the work of a visionary to compute it. 
If we make 0,000,000 bales of cotton fibre a 
year the weight of cotton seed that will re- 
main, after enough has been set aside for the 
next year's plaining, will be 3.000,000 tons. 
If the whole of this seed be treated as a Bmall 
portion is now treated, the waste of the 
cotton gin aud of the oil press, with other 
waste of the cottou farm, will then suf- 
fice for not less than 14,000.000 to 20,000,000 
sheep, probably for double that number. 
These sheep, folde/1 upon the cotton field, 
would bo fertilize the soil as to double the 
crop of cotton on anAlivc-n acrdof uplands^ 
the manure of animalFfed on cotton seed meal 
being richer than that from any other known 
variety of food; 

1 NBW TRADE KOK THE NORTH. 

In connection with this industrial prophecy 
made possible by freedom, it should be con- 
sidered that there never was so great a field 
suddenly opened for the introduction of new 
tools, new cotton gins, new presses and for 
every variety of implements und processes. 
Whence are they to come if not from the 
North ? If the new conditions make the in- 
terdependence of the sections essential and 
'-iperative, what more is neededyto fuse the 



solid South and the solid North fito ._. 
id nation ? No inisrepresentatives of a dead 
past who 'may for a lime infest the houses of 
Congress can long delay the conclusion. 



We have ju9t time, before going to 
press, to announce the gift to the Hamp- 
ton Institute, by Mrs. Valeria Stone of 
Maiden Mass., through Ucv. W. H. Will- 
cox, D. I)., the' almoner of her charities, of 
the sum of twenty thousand dollar* for the 
erection and complete outfit of an indus- 
trial building to be 140 feet in length, 40 
in width, three stories, with a wing to the 
rear. It will be for colored girls chiefly. 

While fifty young men have been 
provided for with ten hours work per 
day and two hours instruction each 
night, thus earning money, learning 
a useful trade and fitting themselves for 
the Junior class, destitute and worthy 
colored girls have had no such chance, 
while needing and deserving it quiw as 
much as the men. 

Mrs Stone, by her noble gift, has creat- 
ed for them grand opportunities, through 
which Negro girls may every year earn 
from three to four thousand dollars, to be ' 
expended in board, clothing and books in 
the regular three year Normal Course, 
and graduate in every way fitted to take 
care of themselves, and become useful to 
their race. 

UntU all the room is needed for girls' 
industries, apportion of the new "~6tone 
Hall" (to be built of brick) will be occu- 
pied bv the Printing office, and for mens' 
dormitories ; (girls to be there only dur- 
ing the day for working purposes under 
proper -officers.) 

The Hampton Institute iB encouraged 
greatly by this generous gift. 

It remains to provide the building for 
Indian girls, (a dormitory) which will 
cost at least $15000, and to keep up a 
march of improvement along the whole ■ 
line of effort for the races we are trying 
to help. 



ily, or BcfKu jnoiB «i 

teaching, one may see the old'-nature of 
stition and bloodthirstincBS bursting through 
the crust of civilization, as it aid in the Puri- 
tan fathers who represented tho conscience 
and culture of a thousand years of progress. 
What then? There is nothing then but to go 
ahead as before, knowing that we are on the 
road which will bring us out all right in the 
end. 



TnE RBIQN OF 

The true forces now in nction jn^the South 
are industrial forces; the opportunities to ap- 
ply improvements and inventions, and for the 
accumulation of widely diffused wealth by 
rightful methods. The true reconstruction 
and the real union that are now beingconsum- 
matcd are by meanB of these industrial forces, 
and in this work cotton has been and will be 
the most potent force of all. For a century 
limitations of slavery kept the treatment of the 
cotton plant subject to- the most barbarous 
conditions, with the use of the rudest tools 
and most wasteful methods! When the crop 
now about to be gathered is numbered, if the 
season ends as propitiously as it has begun, it 
will be more than double the average of the 
fifteen ante-war crops, and at least twLnty-five 
per cent, in excess of thejargest crop ever 



A correspondent sends, with a mod- 
erate donation, the following pleasant' 
words : 

" I look upon your Annual Report, 
particularly its book-keeping features, aa 
most admirable. It shows the need of 
the Institution hetter than could be done 
in any other way, and that some one is at 
tlfe helm to put the forthcoming contri- 
butions into the right channel to do what 
the donors intend shall be done. 

Even the mite I send, by your system 
has its place, and is encouraged to come 
forth." 



Died Dec. 5th, at her home in Tlampton, 
Mrs. Sarah Weaver, wife of Mr. R. H. Hamil- 
ton, both graduates of Hampton Institute. 

In her long and painful illness, borne with 
characteristic gentleness and sweetness, Mrs. 
Hamilton was surrounded with all that love 
and human skill could give her. Her school- per cent., m caludd 
mates and friends bore her body to its last raised by the labor of slave*, 
resting place in the school burial ground. NEW VALDI8 F0B 

The funeral service was conducted by her . 

pastor Rev. Mr. Johns of Hampton, and the Nevertheless, what has been done is bit a 
Normal school chaplain, Mr. Frissell. | tithe o_f what remains; the present^po^er of 




A GOOD MOVE. 
We understand that Mr. George Dixon, in 
starting his commission business again since 
his return from Europe, in a new store he is* 
putting up opposite Darling's Mill, intends to 
add to it a temperance lunch counter. where 
bis country customers may warm up with hot 
coffee after their long cold ride, while their 
horses or little steers are comfortably shelter- 
ed undcr-sheds. Mr. Dixon intends also to 
open an account with the Hotpe Savings Bank 
of Norfolk, through which the people's pen- 
nies may be •afely deposited in that bank, 
drawing interest instead of going down their 
throats in cheap whisky. 

This is an excellent move, m which we 
wish Mr. Dixon all success. 




LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES 
Being Dead, they yet speak. God's 
Work is Happy Work.. The- Best 
Teacher por a' Race. Roughing it. A 
Letter prom Kansab. His own Car- 
The Refugees as Ciyilizers. 



PROM MARIA 



AND J- B. TOWB- 

A friend kindly sends ub Beveral letters 
received within the past two years from 
these beloved children of Hampton, who 
were both called last dimmer to the higher 
activities and services of Heaven. Their let- 
ters are full of the bright, earnest spirit of 
/ devotion which characterized their lives, 
and will surely be helpful, as well as 
touchingly interesting, to their friends and 
former comrades. Both were prominent 
members of the band of Hampton student 
singers, and since their return have been 
very enthusiastic and successful teachers; 
loving their work, and making their influ- 
ence felt at their own homes. 

» -Wilmington, N. C. June 23, 1880. 
MiraL. , 

Dear Friend: — 
I received' through the mail, some 
time ago, your very kind and friendly letter, 
also the "Story of the Bible," for which I 
am very grateful to you: I have already 
been eagerly devouring its contents, and have 
reached the New Testament. It is indeed in- 
teresting, and a great help to us while read- 
ing our Bibles, bo many things are made plain 
to us, and while reading, we are made to 
think often and deeply. I am not the only 
one who has found pleasure in reading, but 
my friends also, and I have promised to lend 
it to quite a number, when I am through read- 
ing. My parents also find a great deal of 
comfort in having it read, and the younger 
portion of our family find a deal of pleasure 
in looking at the various pictures contained 
therein. °I am not only engaged in teaching 
in the<day school, but I am also a teacher in 
the Sunday School. I have a nice class of lit- 
tle boys, though I find them a little restless at 
times, 1 love them, and love to teach them. I 
also do all that 1 can in the line of church 
work, to help the church along. Whenever 
any festivals are held to aid the church, I do 
-all that I can to help sustain the gosptl of 
Jesus Christ. I find much comfort in all 
such work. I was very much interested in 
the account of the commencement at Hamp- 
ton. I have a sister there whom I am trying 
to educate. I have bcerl successful so far and 
hope that God will allow me to keep her 
' there until Bhe finishes. 

We will close school Tuesday of next week/ 
and we have promised to give the chilHren a 
. pic-nic at the close. This is my home,' and I 
am here all the time. Though the place ia 
dull, yet I love it simply because it ia home. 
With much love and gratitude to you, for 
your great kindness to me, I am yours thank- 
fully, 

Maria Mallette / 



have been sending, also the little New Years 
card and other good things that you have 
sent me . I have not received the book yet 
that you sent to Hampton for mfl. 

In my next letter I shall send you some 
money to get me a Concordance on the Old 
and New Testaments. I need one so much in 
my teaching. 

If I did not work for our blessed Savior I 
would have no true pleasure. I wish that all 
men could come to this point. , 

N I am yours in Christ. » J. B. Towe." 



His influence was not confined to the 
school room. He wrote in February '78. 

" I am preparing my school for examination 
and a literary entertainment. I have been 
also preparing a lecture on religion and mo- 
rality, to deliver tomorrow (Sunday) at our 
Young Men's Christian Association Room. 
About thirty of our best Christian and moral 
men have banded ourselves together for the 
purpose of buying a library, establishing a 
good reading room and trying to let our influ- 
ence.go out through the City, that it may lift 
the people both morally and religiously. We 
have only a few who will approve our work, 
becanse we take no one in our Association 
who will viaijt the bar room Ac, or do those 
evil and immoral deeds, which we hold is 
against our good Lord's commands. 

I thank you kindly for your offer to send 
me a number of those little pamphlets. I 
dothankyou for your kindness to me, and 
the little ones for whom I labor, to send mo 
ten of each kind. 

I must tell you something about this beau- 
tiful book ; the ' f ; Story of the Bible." It is 
the richest little work that I ever read. It is 
simplilied and made so plain. I never read 
and prayed to my heavenly Father with more 
eagerness and faith than since I have had 
this book. I read it in my school. 

Since I received the Concordance I can 
prepHre my sabbath school lessons much er 
er and make them clearer. 

Thanking yon for all of your kindness I i 
your obliged friend, 

• 1 J. B. Towe 



Of his good work in Norfolk, into which 
he threw himself with remarkable enthu- 
siasm and vigor, Mr. Towe wrote in De- 
cember, 1879. « 

11 1 have been more than busy teaching week 
day, Sabbath and night Bchools. All of my 
time has been taken up in this work becausg 
"I have devoted all of my attention to it. 

I came home last September and opened 
my same school. The people were so anxious 
to hive iue teach night school for the labor- 
ing clhss who could not go today school; I 
did bo. and now I find my work is more than 
I can do. As all of my schools are very large; 
I feel as #1 must try this termfto carry out 
my plans as I had arranged them. But should 
I teach here again, I should not undertake 
such a heavy task. 

Glad to let you know that my work has 
been satisfactory here among all classes. 
' I have made a special effort to train my pu- 
pils morally because that is the characteristic 
that needs to be improved, more in my esti- 
mation than any other. I have won the 
strongest white peogle on my side, so now I 
have no trouble to work in the Vineyard of 
my blessed Jesus. 

How I do thank the good Lord for my suc- 
cess here! It is a great comfort and pleasure 
to think over. I went to Hampton, on the 
25th inst. and sang with the Hampton Stud- 
ents. We gave a good concert. I met with 
gratitude many of.my good teachers. 
: We had a lively Christmas Tree on the 28th, 
which made the little ones happy. Sabbath 
School numbers 300, day school 140, and night 
school fifty. 

Please accept my thanks for the papers you 



The last of his letters, written a few 
months before his death, is still more full 
of happy zeal in the Master's service. 

"Norfolk, Va. Oct. 2, 1879. 
Kind Friend:— . 

I came home from E City, 

N. C, where I have spent a few months of 
earnest and successful labor among the youth 
of my people, on the 28th. of September. 

I hada very fine and appreciative school of 
thirty-eight girls and twenty-eight boys, from 
six to twenty years old. I had taught a great 
many of these four years ago. 
. It was the pleasantest vacation I ever spent 
though I came away and have now opened my 
regular school here. I shall send them some 
gospel hymn books and others, to add to their 
little Sabbath school library. 

My. school l»er« is finer than ever. I had on 
the 2ml day one. hundred and four pupils in 
school. I ani So thankful that I can spend 
my life in the service of Jesus, imparting in- 
struction to those who feast upon it, and put 
it into operationjat once. 

I feel better "and. happier every day, be- 
cause I think I a(h doing my Master's will. 

When I was at Hampton to be educated for 
a teacher, I had jno idea that I could make 
my life so useful for my people/ and do auch 
good work in my Raster's -vineyard. It is 
constantly developing before my eyes like a 
beautiful rose in the spring. I am real glad 
to let you know that the people in Norfolk 
and the vicinity are bcing'arouscd to their du- 
ties more and more concerning their intellectual 
and moral education. I think it is due to the 
work of our graduates who are scattered now 
quite thickly all around. 

Please excuse my haste. I am yours most 
gratefully. J. : B. Towe." 

Who will take the vacant places ? 
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ROUGHING IT. 

Last years valedictorian writes cheer- 
fully of his first experiences, and has the 
right idea as to the best teachers for his 
race. ' 

I s Co. Va. November 5, 1880. 

Dear Teacher:— 

I meant to have written to you as 
soon as I got my s hool fairly started. But I 
had scarcely commenced before I was taken 
very ill, yet I am well now. 

When I saw in my Bister's letter your in- 
quiry, request, Tin offer to help me, I felt 
very glad, and then a little sorry. I was glad 
of your interest and thoughts of me, but I 
felt badlj to have 'waited to be reminded to 
write. I did not mean to appear so ungrateful 
and careless. I came here on the 22nd. with 
a mind fully made up to work, and I find 
here iB plerlty of it to do. I find lack of in- 



terest, in those above the schooLage, to learn, 
but they appear to think the children ought 
to go to school, and send them'unlesB preven- 
ted by work or clothing. The school house 
is unusually poor and roughly made and on 
each side there is a large window in which 
there is neither wood nor glass, but I expect 
some of the latter in soon ; as the weather has 
been fine, I have not suffered though. I had 
good ventilators though not thus intended. 
The parents are very slow in getting books, 
the children need, thus making it hard to 
classify them. This is a busy time and the peo- 
ple being unable to hire, stop their children 
to assist them, but I,have been able to make a 
lawful average. I have thirty-seven on my 
roll now, and I will have more soon, I think. 
The scholars are far, behind, considering the 
length of time our atate has had free schools, 
but I find it owing to the schools having been 
mainly taught by white teachers who either 
did not have the ability or the interest. I 
rather think the latter. Undoubtedly the best 
teachers for our people in the South are those 
who are not ashamed to be at their firesides 
and in their churches; the benefit is two-fold; 
you not only get at the children, but you get 
at the young men and women, who ' form the 
social circle of today, if not by actual teach- 
ing, by example. I find it very pleasant to 
teach, especially, when the children are inter- 
ested and appear to be learning, but when 
dull and careless, I must eay it is not pleasant. 
But you do not think how it reminds me .how 
I too was dull and careless. Would that I 
may be more dutiful in the future. I am 
well back in the country, where I spend most 
of my time reading and reviewing^my studies, 
and find it pleasant company. I miss news- 
papers very much. / 
| I have started me a Sunday School and en- 
joy it vert much. It has only five testaments 
and five old singing books, that are out of 
date. I have one Of Moody and Sankeys' 
small books and I use it. I am not a good 
singer, but I have to sing. As there is no one 
to laugh at me, it is all right. I have been so 
puzzled where to get them, I did not want 
to ask for them. So you see your gift was 
timely. 

I am not sure when I will be at Hampton, 
perhaps I may go to the Alumni Meeting. I 
hope school is getting on well and you are 
enjoying the work among our people. t 
Your scholar, class '80. S. 



A LETTER FROM KANSAS. 

The young man who writes the follow- 
ing interesting letter, went out as it is 
safest to do, with a definite purpose and 
prospect of work. He is an intelligent 
observer and may be expected to do good 
service among the refugees, some of whom 
he thinks are doing some civilizing rather 
than needing it. 

Beamen, Morria Co. Kan. Nov. 26, 1880. 
Dear Mi*9 M. : — 

As Thanksgiving day is over, and 
there yet remains a day not Bet apart for any 
particular work, I thought it a good time to 
tell you something of my work. 

In order that you may be fully informed as 
to the locality &C. of my work, I clip the en- 
closed, from the second semi-annual report*of 
the general superintendent of the Kansas 
Freedmeii- Relief Association. I will say, that 
my work is not altogether under the supervi- 
sion of the aboved named association." 

Tnfi^VAnAUNSEE COLONY. 

"This Colony is located about fifty miles 
southwest of Topeka and fourteen miles north- 
west from Council Grove. There are thirty- 
one families in this colony, having in all 
twelve hundred and eighty acres of land. 
While thirty families have forty acres each, 
one of thcsC families has eighty acres. 

They all live in two large buildings, 20x60 
feet eaph, divided, into separate rooms. Five 
cook-stoves are used in each building. The 
colonists have dug two good wells. They 
have biokcn about sixty acres of their land 
and have sown thirty-five aeres of it in wheat. 
They have rented thirty acres additional, 
which are also sown in wheat, making a total 
of sixty-five acres. They have saved a por- 
tion of the sixty acrea which they broke, to 
plant with corn, and to be used for garden 
purposes. Their wheat crop looks well. They 
have two wagons, one span of horses and a 
pair of mules, two breaking and stirring 1 
plows, and a harrow and sod* cutter. They 
will be able to breek a great deal of their 
land during this enrrent year, after which 
they wilUoon become self sustaining. 

It has not cost the Association very much to 
take care of this colony during the past win- 
ter. They have worked for the fanners in 
their neighborhood when they could find work 
to do. Some of them have gone as far as 
twenty miles from home to their labor. Many 
of them have got out stone enough to build 
small houseB upon their lands. They are all. 
in good spirits and are doing quite as well as 
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could be reasonably expected. 

They say they are willing to have a hard 
time for a few years, if they can thus secure a 
home of their own, where they can live in 
neace. They have church worship and Sab- 
bath school at their barracks every Sunday. 
These services are often attended by many of 
the white people living in the vicinity. 

John M. Brown, Gen. Sup't. 

Topeka, Kan. April 10, 1880." 

I began work October 26th. In coming to 
this, plaee from Topeka, I came within eigh- 
teen milesfc here by , railroad, the remainder 
of my journey had to be traveled in a wagon, 
via the old mormon trail. Having stopped 
over night at the railroad station. I loaded 
the wagon which was to be my future con- 
veyance, with baggage, school room apparatus 
and three hundred feet of lumber, out of 
which my school room benches were to be 
made. I was then ready for traveling across 
prairie. The day after my arrival at the colo- 
ny, I could find no better carpenter than my- 
self, who, I am sure am not the best: at any 
rate at the end of two days, I made seats for 
forty-eight persons. That done, I found more 
to do. My school was to be in one end of a 
barrack, which had been used by the Refu- 
gees. It needed thorough cleaning which 
with a little help was done. Getting that far 
on the way, I had to go to Topeka, which ia 
fifty miles northeast. This trip was made 
across the prairie in a wagon. During my 
pleasant journey, I was for the first time fav- 
ored with melodious music^ by the sweet 
songsters, prairie wolves. After spending a 
fortnight in this kind of work, I was then 
prepared for opening my Bchool upon the 
Western wilds. " * 

My school opened with twenty four, big 
and little old and young, Southern refugees. 
It now numbers' thirty four, Many of these 
had never, seen inside a school room, until 
they came inside of one of their own. Old 
men and women, who have good cotton field 
educations, want to learn how to read .and 
write. All of them, old and young, manifest 
much interest in this kind of improvement. 
I have in connection with my day school, a 
Sunday school which is well attended. 

I enjoy teaching, and when so much inter- 
est is taken, I feel strengthened and can use 
more energy than ever. There is nothing 
here to impede these people. They, are fur 
from any town, the nearest being fourteen 
miles off. 

At first it seemed to me, that this place is 
one of the neglected spots of our noble Re- 
public, and I am constrained to say so yet. 
Out here I find that men [white men] build 
houses, plough and do everything else on Sun- 
day as well as during the week. How is that 
for civilization? Allow me to liberate Ham's 
sons of this accusation, One instance of their 
Christian fidelity will, I hope, suffice to clear 
them: One of the refugees was offered by a 
white citizen, what ten acres would yield in 
cora-and the yield of three acres of wheat, for 
his siSwes for; twelve months. The white 
citiz&r .worked on Sunday, and wanted the^- 
refugee to do the same, allowing him to Btop 
when he did and go when he went. I do not 
suppose the refugee minded stopping or going, 
so long as he did not have to go on Sunday ,\ 
At any rate, rather than accept the offer and 
work Sunday, he takes work as he can get it. 
I think, not giving my refugee brethren an 
undue share of credit, that tMis is more 
like civilizing than needing to be civilized. 
It has been asserted by my felloW citizens of a 
fairer hue, that the negro is not civilized, I 
do not denyvtbc assertion, but I do say he is 
on the rbad. 

In reading the inclosed slip, please com- 
pare the second and third paragraphs, which 
which were written April 10, 1880, with the 
following statement: 

The thirty two families belonging to the 
colonv, have during the past six months bcen- 
steadily at work. Ten of them have under 
adverse circumstances built houses of their 
own. Lumber and building material are 
high, and can not be had within fourteen 
miles of here. Of the twelve hundred and 
eighty acres owned by the colony, they 
have broTcen over twef hundred . Some 
have sown a portion in- wheat, and others 
are buying teams and stock. They are sup- 
ported no more by the association; it fur- 
nishes two teams for hauling wood &c. Many 
of colonists still walk great distances to ob- 
tain work during the winter. When these 
people came here they had little or no means ; 
under these disadvantagts they have made 
good progress, 'Yet, it is said, the refugees 
are a worthless set of people. I will not 
speak of the prejudice which I know to be 
very strong against these people. 

There is a grand opportunity, here for young 
"men to build up their people and themselves, 
and I think if pluck and energy can be stirred 
up among the students, they can do well by J 
coming West and working out upon these prai- 
ries among their .people. They tan teach if 
they wffii, or they can buy land very cheap 
and go to farming. • The climate is a fine one. 
I hope to hear from you soon, 

G. W. D. 
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little children in tbe:x bed, 

Both their stockings on the 
Not a, thought distorts their d 

That iB, if they dream atjdl, 

When the Christinas morning comes. 
Both the children bounce from bed; 

That was all the children said. 

— flit. Ificlwlcu. 

INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFJ3 AT 
HAMPTOH. 



A letter received recently from the U. B. 
commissioner of Indian affairs, informs us that 
a eentleman is now in the West, looking up 
m 5re Indians to be educated at Hampton and 
Carlisle. These are to come from Arizona and 
New Mexico, and will probably reach here 
some time in January. As yet we have had 
no Indians from either of these territories, at 
this school. If a few representatives can be 
secured from these two territories, they will 
no doubt in a few months, cause a general 
interest in the matter of education to be awa- 
kened In those parts. I •' 

"Strike while the iron is hot," is an old 
adage that will apply very properly to the 
„,:„., „„,»■ The Indians, throueh- 



Preparatory Class meet to study their lessons 
for the next day. 

This is quite new to them now, but it is 
hoped that after a while it will prove a suc- 
cess. The latter part of Tuesday and Friday 
evenings is given to Bible studies." 

THE TRAINING I 

The following report mkde by Mr. J. H. 
McDowell, a thorough mechanic, in charge of 
the Indian Training shop, sbeaks wen for the 
Indians: i - j ': . . . 

"In complying with the request to furnish 
"these columns with a biief: statement of the 
progress of the Indians bojh as mechanics, 1 
wish to say before doing sojthat I came to the 
superintendency of the Indian work shop 
with no little prejudice against the race; a 
prejudice (as I believe is meetly the case) the 
out growth of ignorance ofthe Indian char- 
acter, and which unfortunately has been and 
is too often entertained , and acted upon al- 
most to the extermination of the race. 

My viewB have been radically changed in 
m „ brief intercourse with the Hampton Indi- I they understand uiai »" «""» ™f" "~ " 
TI^lZ tTiZoli of flying them indo- 1 are called rakes, and used for certain purpo 

^i^ 

Tl..l.d to believe would be the case? I i carriage house is next taken, and they are 

f iThe ^rse to be the fact V my expc- ^ made to understand .11 about the different 

find the reverse t„ be the act in my e i ,„ the harness room next 



feet of this failure are apparent. 

Mere book learning without some knowl- 
edge of farming and trades will benefit the 
Indians little on their return to the West. . 

It is to meet this difficulty that Hampton's 
efforts are mainly directed. The rule here is 
that no matter what other business a boy 
learns, he mast know something of farming. 
At present, the-Jjoys here are taught farming 
in classes of two or three and are kept under 
the eye of a teacher, and made to understand 
each step as they go. . 

The following programme, kindly furnish- 
ed by their farm teacher, Mr. Geo. J. Davis, 
will give an idea of what a class is taken 
through in a day : 

"They begin with currying the horses, then 
watering, then cleaning stable, feeding for 
dinner. Then to the cow stable ; cowb are 



adage mat. win »py l J 1", f — J ■ . 

Indian question now. The Indians, through- 
out the greater part of the Western plain, are 
now beginning to see the importance of edu- 
cation. While a part of them have begun 
to make efforts in the right direction, is it 
not the most auspicious time to move the 
whole Indian race at once) With the boat 
once started from the sand bar, no force 
must be relaxed until she sails in the broad 
deep sea. 

THE HEALTH QUESTION. 

A little experience with Indians will teach 
one that the trouble with their health comes 
not so much -from a change ot climate as 
from carelessness on their part. The Indjans 
arc slow to learn that when they adopt the 
white man's dress, they must also adopt his 
health taws. They must be taught that they 
can not wear two coats to-day, and to-morrow 
none, a dry shirt to-day, and to-morrow a 

W Theyappear to have an idea that their bod- 
ies are weather proof. Some will seemingly 
take as much delight in playing out of doors 
when the rain pours as when the sun shines 
To get their feet wet and keep them so all 
dav is a small matter. Few think of chang- 
ing clothes after getting wet. They do not 
mind going all over the building and even out 
of doors in their naked feet, But a few min- 
utes ago, I found a boy, already affected with 
a fearful cough, in the absence of a chair, sit- 
ting squarely down on a floor that had been 
scrubbed only about five minutes before. In 
Bummer it was their great delight to sleep m 
the open ah. with no covering but a Sari skra. 

A few nights ago, I made an inspection of 
the whole of the boys' building, about mid- 
night to see how far they observed the laws ot 
■health and neatness in their sleep. I found 
about half the forty-six boys fast asleep with 
their heads buried beneath two or three 
blankets. .In many cases all ventilation was 
excluded from the room, making the air any- 
thing but healthy. It is a habit with them to 
cover up their heads when they Bleep, if no 
other part of the body. Ask them about these 
practices and they will freely acknowledge 
that they are unwholesome. They do these 
things not because they do not care, but be- 
cause 1 the habit of carelessness about their 
bodies has grown upon them so that it is a hard 
task for them to reform. For a long time 
they will have to be carefully instructed, 
watched, and helped in regard to their health. 



Normal School at Hampton, Va., underthedl- 
rection of General Armstrong. The number 
of Indian children at that establishment is be- 
ing considerably increased . The institution 
s been visited by many persons interested 
._ that important work, and the gratifying re- 
sults gained have been evident to all. . 

Last vear I spoke also of the Indian school 
at Carlisle, then just established by this de- 
partment, under the superintendency of Cap- 
tain Pratt, as an experiment. It, may now be 
Baid that it is a mere experiment no longer. 
The progress made by the Indian pupils there 
as well as at Hampton, in the acquisition of 
elementary knowledA as well as iq'agncnl- s 
tural and mechanicaflork, has been sufficient 
to demonstrate the capacity of the Indian 
for civilized pursuits. 

dinner. men to me ci»" 
cleaned, and watered, cow-stable cleaned, 

cow-feed prepared for dinner. They are then 4 school committee of chiefs and headmen 
taken through the school room and taught the ( rom mne Sioux Agencies on the Missouri Riv- 
names and uses of the different kinds of tools. er visited Carlisle and Hampton last summer. 
For instance, a rake is taken end kept before Likewise delegations from the Lake Superior 
them and. they arc questioned about it, till | chippewas, the Crows, the Shoahones and 
they understand that all tools made like it Bannacks of Idaho, and theJCheye 
-„iioH mlroa ,md used for certain purpo- Amnflhnes of the Indian Territon 
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rience'of more than twenty years as a practi- kinds of carriages. In the harness room next 
cS mechanic :, most of which has been V spent they are taught the names and uses of the d.f- 
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lither as foreman, superintendent, -.. 
nechanic'nnd consequently with much t 
with the v instruction of boys. I have 
found any, who, as a class, have learned more 
rapidly, been more eager to learn or more 
obedient to rules, and regulations of the 
shops, than those at present under my .-barge. 
Carpenter work, tinsmithing, shoemaking and 
locksmithiog are being done by them, that 
would be highly creditable to any nice, even 
'ith more experience in these branches; while 
know!edgeof painting, glazing, blacksmith- 
ingand wheel-wiighting is being rapidly ac- 
quired by them. . 

Taking into consideration their former 
mode of life, devoid as it has been of any sys- 
tem of labor, together with the fact of their 
limited knowledge of the English language I 
in which their instructions arc given, this pro- 
gress is truly remarkable. I would not have 
itunderstood that there arc no exceptions as to 
. ,, m . interest and industry in their respective 
last Bum . , iu S . T ln a t (he exceptions are 

tuer, there has been a marked improvement £» ch £ *X ,o5nd in the same number 
in those who remained at Hampton. The as 1 { BC ems an 

former, being taken altogether from those tRK ™ „„, 8olut - on o( the vexed 

who could not sjjak the English language to 1 opening ^ . f ; t in and appli . 

any extent, and pattered among P=°P'«J h0 cation to educational, agricultural, and me- 
spok-e nothing else, made rapid TO™™*™* | ne „, lit8 can 1 

• the expression of their thoughts. Learn 
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1 part taken separately, the bit, 
: — &c, they are 
5 told that th 
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./hole building is called a barn, then which 
the stable, stalls &c, are. They are shown 
how to cut and mix different kinds of food, 
and how to make beds for horses and cows. 
Harnessing and unharnessing horses is gone 
through with. At the proper season they 
will be taught about the cultivation of the 
ground. They arc of course ignorant at first 
of the nameB and uses of tools Ac. " 

Their teacher reports them as doing well 
and willing to learn. 

n. t. w. 
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HAMPTON AND GAEL-ISLE- 

Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, 
in his last Annual Report, refers as follows to 
the educational effort for Indians at the Hamp- 
ton and Carlislo Schools; the existence of 
which is largely due to the wisdom and zeal 
of Mr. Schurz: 



in me expression m „.<,.,. — a — 

ing to speak the English language more cor- 
rectly was not the only thing accomplished 
by these Indians girls. They have fallen out 
with their old ways of doing things . The 
hair must now be arranged becomingly, the 
colors that adorn their persons must corres- 
pond, and there is a certain dignity exhibited in 
their carriage which rather encourages one . 
There is nothing that tends more to excite the 
ambition and draw out the best qualities of a 
race than the example of those who stand, 
high in that race. 'The Massachusetts girls 
iiKas are the leading ideas among the girls. 
TJiere is not one of them who would not glad- 
ly be a " Massachusetts girl." 

The afternoon sewing school is quite an 
interesting branch of the girls department. 
Every afternoon, at half past one o'clock, 
they must leafn to make their own clothes, 
and other articles. Every evening but Wed 
nesday, the girls who have not - 
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chanical permits can be created and fostered 
' e race, they then have taken the first step 
White man's ways' which should and 
inevitably lead to the rights and privi- 
leges of white men, thus placing them in a 
position to settle their difficulties without 
recourse to retaliation by force of arms which 
has been the case in the history of the past. 

FARMING. 



,What ever else the Indiana may not know, 
they ought to know something of practical 
farming. A few days ago, one of the boys 
here told me of two Indians at his home who 
accumulated quite a sum of money, left the 
reservation, bought themselves - nice farms 
and supplied them well. This new move- 
ment was closely watched by their fellow In- 
dians. At the end of four years, their farms 
were total wreckB; and they returned discour- 
, aged to the government reservation, lau 
not entered the at by the other IndianB. 



"Expressions of an anxious desire on the part 
of the Indians belonging to the so-called wild 
tribes to have their children instructed in the 
ways of civilized life have grown so numerous 
and urgent, that the inadequacy of the means 
placed at the disposal of the department {or 
this purpose has become particularly painful. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs sets forth 
plainly how utterly insufHcent the means at 
the disposal of the department have been so 
far, to afford to even one-half of the Indian 
children on the different reservations the most 
necessary educational facilities; and I deem it 
my duty to repeat that false economy in thiB 
respect at the present moment, when the de 
sire for the education of their children is st 
general and bo urgent among the Indians, 
would be particularly unwise 
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schools have been aided. But the continuance 
— d development of these government institu- 
,ns cannot and ought not to depend upon 
private munificence. So far the expenses have 
been defrayed from the civilization fund at 
the disposal of this department; but that fund 
has alreadv been largely drawn upon in estab- 
lishing and sustaining Indian education at 
these institutions, and cannot be depended 
upon to last much longer, especially if the 
system is extended as it should be. The con- 
tinuance of this work will then depend upon 
specific' appropriatfbna by Congress, and I 
cannot too warmly recommend this subject to 
the favorable consideration of our legisla- 
tors. As each school is capable of taking care 
of only a limited number of pupils, the number 
ofisuch institutions should be increased. There 
are government buildings no longer used which 
might be profitably employed for that purpose, 
and they certainly can be used for no worth- 
ier object. It is in contemplation to establish 
another Indian school of this kind in some 
unoccupied public buildings in the neighbor- 
hood of Washington, where it would be easily 
accessible foftbe inspection of membera of 
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promising results of Indian education at the | earned out. 



iJCheyennes and 
Arapahocs of the Indian Territory. They 
were air highly delighted with the care taken 
of the children and the progress "they had 
made in tho arts of the white man, and prom- 
ised their active support and co-operation. 

The favor which these schools finds with the 
influential men of the different Indian tribes 
is of great importance as to the effect to be 
produced upon the advancement of the In- 
dians generally. Formerly it was thought 
that Indian children so educated would speed- 
ily relapse into the savage habits of their peo- 
ple as soon as they returned to tbein. This 
was true as long as all the home influences to 
be found among the Indian tribes were hostile 
to the education of any of their members, and 
those who had received such an education 
found themselves therefore isolated and de- 
spised. This obstructive spirit has now been 
superseded by a very general and anxious de- 
sire of Indian chiefs and influential men to Bee 
their children raised in the scale of civiliza- 
I tion, and the same influences which formerly 
were ao effective in driving educated Indians 
back into the savage habitB of the multitude 
1 — .rrounding them are now employed in turo- 
...g the education received by a comparative- 
ly few to the advantage of the many. The 
circumstancs surrounding the educated Indian 
when now returning to his tribe are therefore 
radically changed. In the old time the edu- 
cated Indian would have found his people 
thinking of nothing but their savage pursuits 
and pleasures, incapable of appreciating hia 
superior knowledge and accomplishments, 
rather inclined to deride them as useless. 
Now he will find mulitudes of parents .anxious , 
to have their children educated like him, and, 
if possible, to employ him for that purpose. 
An Indian wagon or harness maker returning 
to a wild Indian tribe years ago would have 
found no wagons or harness upon which to 
practice his skill; but sent back there now, 
when wa»ons and harness are in general and 
profitable use, that skill will be in active and 

requisition. And ao it is in many . 
other things. I therefore feel warranted in 
saying that the results gained by' this system 
of education will no longer be apt to pasB 
away as before, but, if properly pursued, will 
be lasting and beneficial. It is, under such 
circumstances, scarcely necessnry to charac- 
terize the charge recently made, that Indian 
children were taken to Hampton and Carlisle 
by force, against the will of their parents, as / 
utterly groundless. On the contrary, the 
number of applications on the part of Indian ( 
parents to have their children admitted to > 
these schools has been far in excess of our 
means to accomodate them. 

The success of the schools at Hampton and 
Carlisle has attracted the sympathy of many 
benevolent men and women throughout the 
country, and I have to express, my thanks to 
them for valuable donations-with which the 
■.„h„„i D v,n«o hppn aided. But the continuance 
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SKETCHES OF MISSIOITlilPE^ 

BY MBS. CLABI8SA C. ARMSTRONG. 



Many years 
among the wll 
Massachusetts, rli 
rocks and rav: 
rough and 
pike with its toll „ 
by the aide of achi 



here lay, nestled down 
.antic hills of Western 
township, broken with 
d intersected by roads, 
for except where the turn- 
ran through the^hollow 
river. People went 



about mostly on horseback, or in one horse wa- 
gons* One Baptist deacon, who kept a tavern 
including a bar room, "for the accommodation 
t of man and beast/' owned a chaise, which 
was much admired and perhaps envied, as he 
drove with his aristocratic wife up to the lit- 
tle church door on Bundays. The soil re- 
quired much labor and strength to make it 
productive, for, while rye, buckwheat, oats 
and corn grew well, there was not much space 
for them, aside from the woodlands and pas- 
turage. There was abundance of wild and 
cultivated fruits, small animals and birds 
were numerous, and the mountain brooks and 
ponds supplied a variety of fish. 

The "city" was a small village on the 
turnpike road near the river, and, scattered 
round among the hills, was a population of 
some five hundred people, who supported two 
grist mills, -two saw-mills, one cotton factory, 
tour distilleries, two blacksmith shops, two 
"taverns" and two stores. The one church 
of the town was owned by the Baptist denom- 
ination and was small, with no galleries or bell, 
and with square pews. The pulpit was high, 
so that the preacher stood perched above his 
hearers, and sleepers could easily be detected ; 
for, in order to look at the minister, the head 
must be held erect and' the eyes turned up- 
ward. As the roads were too bad and the 
distance too great for many to come to this 
church, and as there were different denomina- 
tions in tbe village, deacon's meetings were 
held in the various districts, either in school 
houses or private residences. Occasionally a 
home missionary would be sunt, or some young 
man who was reading theology. He would 
come on horsebaek the day previous, be kind- 
ly received in some family, and on the Sab- 
bath exercise his gifts. The news of such an 
event waa communicated from one to another. 
Parents and children, clad in their best attire, 
were seen wending their way to the place of 
worship, under the large chestnut, maple or 
apple trees, whose bright, dense foliage shaded 
a clear spot of grass where those who were too 
early for church could rest; while, during the 
hour's intermission between the services, 
groups of both sexes were scattered round in 
social intercourse. In those days, most wo- 
men did their own housework, and it was dis- 
graceful to be lazy or untidy. Daughters 
worked with their mothers, and sons with.their 
fathers. Industry was respectable, and people 
were generally healthy. 

The school houses where the children gath- 
ered during the week, and where meetings 
were often held on the Sabbath, were generally 
bare and unattractive. Long wooden boards 
fastened to the wall served as desks, and with 
the wooden benches for the scholars, and the 
teacher's table and chair, formed the entire 
furniture of the room. Here the children 
were taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
sewing and spelling, while, on Sh irdaya, the 
: whole school was obliged to re;i t the as- 
sembly's catechism, until it was til • oughly 

Among the surroundings which I have 'us 
briefly endeavored to sketch, there lived, ne- 
ttle centre of the town on a small farm, my fa- 
ther and mother, of whose three children, all 
born there, I was the youngest. My grand- 
father on the father's side preached for many 
years in Southington, Conn., while on my 
mother's side, my grandparents were staunch 
and true Scotch Presbyterians. But, in spite 
of this, neither my father nor mother were 
members of any church, though we were all 
regular attendants, and I know that my pa- 
rents were among the excellent of the earth, 
as manifested by alms and deeds of kindness 
and sympathy to the ooor and suffering. Un- 
til I was fifteen years old, I lived entirely at 
home," learning to do all kinds of household 
work, anj^often assisting my father, who was 
crippled by rheumatism, in ^the care of the 
cows and sheep, and the lighter work of the 
farm, an experience for which, in my years of 
wandering, I had often deep reason to be 
thankful. 

Advantages for schooling, were, however, 
very limited, and it was finally decided to send 
me into a family living near Weatfield Acade- 
my, where, by assisting in the care ot the dai- 
ry, I could partly pay my board, and at the 
same time attend school. A painful ordeal of 
home-sickness was now endured, for internal 
contrasts in dress and bearing were new to my 
unsophisticated habits, and loving sincerity 
and simplicity. I often shrank from contact 
with that which might perhaps have been ad- 
vantageous to me. At the end of the term ,1 re- 
turned home with a heart full of joy, uncon- 
scious that I had entered upon a life of toil 
which should end only in entering the "gates 
ajar." Almost immediately, I began to teach 
school in my native town, for, dear as home 
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was, I desired knowledge, and there was no 
_way but to earn means, -to pay my way. For 
Several years, I continued . to be scholar and 
ifeacher alternately, but, though my parents as- 
sisted m«j^BO far as they could, I was not long* 
able to go on with my studies, except as I could 
do so in the intervals, of teaching- 

About this time. 1 
talked of, and, asfl 
that Bystem, I venture 
with a letter of introdutttWaWMrfl/ Befc£ 
by whom I was most kincll/^fcoatd.^^fter 
a short period of study, an opupVunity was 
offered me to taiach an infant^Plool in a 
neighboring city, but) before many months had 
passed in this pleasant occupation, ■anther call 
came to me from a remote, almost uSknown 
pairt of the globe. The subject of a ni&siona- 
ry life had often been brought before me, but 
I.had always evaded its consideration/ Now 
however, it came so directly that I must con- 
sider it, and either accept or reject. My rea- 
sons against it were my own unfitness, my 
unwillingness to leave my parents, and the 
short time given tue in whiph to decide. But 
a high pressure of arguments was brought 
to bear against me. My parents in sorrow 
considered the matter candidly, and, to my sur- 
prise, gave consent. From that time until 
their death, they were intelligent advocates of 
missions, and communications from their ab- 
sent child seemed to comfort and encourage 
them more than her presence could have done. 

Divine help was implored and granted, and 
the decision finally made . With approval of 
my parents, and sympathy and encouragement 
from the more intelligent people about me, I 
was married to Mr. Richard Armstrong. 
Directly after our marriage, he graduated at 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, where the 
blessing received from the good president 
Rev. A. Alexander, and the cordial words of 
his excellent wifej arc never to be forgotten. 
After brief' visits among my husband's friends 
in .Pennsylvania, we returned to New Eng- 
land, and severing the last ties that bound us 
to our homes, stood with nineteen other mis- 
sionaries on the deck of a whale ship at the 
wharf in New Bed/ord. It was a cold, bleak' 
day in November when we left the shores of 
our native land, as we supposed forever, and 
if we could have seen the next six months of 
suffering spread out iu panoramic view before 
us, we must have fcriedout -'Who is sufficient 
for'thuse things?"j 

The owners had' determined that the ship 
should sail on a certain day, and, without re- 
gard to order, convenience or comfort of pas- 
sengers, she was shoved off while everything 
on board was still in complete confusion . 
We had been assured ^that she was a temper- 
ance vessel, but soon found to the contrary, 
and it was evident that both by officers and 
crew, missionaries were regarded as not worth 
exportation. Byi the time we got into the 
Gulf Stream, our condition was pitiable in the 
extreme. Nobody seemed responsible, and 
complaints were unheeded. Four bertha in 
the cabin suitable for single persons had to be 
used as double beds, and the rest of the pas- 
sengers were stowed away in temporary berths 
on the sides of the after, cabin, a dark and 
dismal place, in the centre of which, boxes, 
casks and kegs were piled up. in utter confu- 
sion. One night, most of the provisions, etc., 
which had been provided for ub by the kind- 
ness of friends, and which, instead of being 
properly secured, bad been left on deck, were 
swept off by a violent storm, the casks and 
boxes in the after cabin, tossing hither and 
thither, burst open, the water leaked into the 
small, dark and crowded state rooms, and the 
scene was confusion confounded. Most of us 
were prostrated by sea-sickness, but we made 
desperate efforts, and when the storm* was over, 
emerged from the darkness and bad air below, 
the women exhausted and powerless, while 
the men in climbing about would put one foot 
injo a keg of sugar and the other into a firkin 
of butter, such was the disorder of the decks. 
We longed for pure water to drink, but the 
smell of that which we had was so bad that 
it produced nausea. Bilge -water was intoler- 
able and increased our miseries, and the filth 
was such that all food seemed loathsome. The 
oil for the binnacle hadbeen lost overboard, and 
the butter which had been put up for the ta- 
ble was used as a substitute, until a fiBh was 
caught which supplied some oil. Much of 
the crockery had been broken during the storm, 
and the people had often to eat from one bro- 
keii£)late. The cabin boya who had been en- 
gaged especially to wait upon us, proved to be 
what most uneducated and untrained boys 
would be among such surroundings. They 
were dirty and disagreeable beyond descrip- 
tion, refined only in insolence. In time, the 
upper and lower decks were reduced to some 
Bort of order, and one and another of us be- 
gan to be helped on deck, though we were too 
sick and weak to Bit up when there. Noth- 
ing but coils of rope and the deck for chairs, 
but this was preferable to the state rooms, 
from which light and air were excluded. 
Two or three days of calm weather were like 
an oasis in tbe desert, onr trembling limba 
were UBed, appetites improved a little, and a 
little strength gained. The missionary gentle 
men tried to instruct and benefit the men, and 



women made similar efforts * 
but with little 
away — we observ 
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they could, 
us weeks passed 
kly prayer meet- 
thly services when the weother 
, and the captain and some of 
the men would be present. A mast had been 
injured during the storm, and the captain one 
day announced that he should have to put in 
to Rio Janeiro for repairs, which was welcome 
tidings. As we grew better, we took turns, 
with the captain's approbation, in trying to 
improve the table fare by preparing the Food 
ourselves, but we could not effect much with 
the materials provided. 

At lost, when for weeks the horizon line with 
raging billows or a calm sea,' had been our only 
view, we sailed one day into the beautiful har- 
bor Of Rio Janeiro. How delightful it was! The 
green grass, the fresh fruit, the sublime views 
on every ^side, and then the hospitality of a 
kiud Scotch merchant who took me, with one 
of my fellow passengers, to his house, to spend 
a few days and recruit foi the remainder of 
the voyage! Here, the roaring, restless ocean, 
with rude oaths, creaking ship, tarred ropes, 
and all the filth an/i discomfort of ship life, 
were forgotten for a time, and strength and 
vigor seemed" inhaled with every breath. It 
was indeed a paradise, but the trail of the 
seFpent was there. On an open road, I saw a 
long train of black men, miserably clad, 
chained together, while beside them were oth- 
ers with great bags of coffee on their heads, 
chanting a monotonous, mournful lay. From 
that day, my sympathies went out to the poor 
slaves everywhere, but little did I think that 
I should live to rear a son who should lead 
Frcedmen to victory in the great contest 
which, in future years, should come in my na- 
tive country. 

After a short stay in Rio, we returned on 
Bhip-ooard prepared for a continuance of our 
sufferings, but fortunately, sickness returned 
with less violence, and, thanks to the kindness 
of friends, we had frcm supplies, so that al- 
though for days after sailing, the captain and 
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sideration, and found the rest of the voyage 
endurable. We were seventeen days in pas- 
sing Cape Horn, and dark and dismal days 
they were. Most of us kept our berths, as the 
the hatches were closed, and all was cold and 
gloomy. It was a great relief when we stop- 
ped. for a few hours at Alexander Selkirk's is- 
land, which waa then inhabited by a few ban- 
ished convicts with their herd of ' goats. We 
obtained vegetables and fruits, and gazed ea- 
gerly from the deck, at the land of which we 
had wonderingly read in childhood's days. 
From this time, things went more smoothly, 
but the health of some of us had been im- 
paired for life; one lady indeed, never recover- 
ed, and was obliged to return home after a few 
years. . A report was made to.the A. B. C. 
F. M. in regard to our suffering during this 
terrible voyage, and successive reinforce- 
ments to the mission were made more comfort- 
able, as they could and should be. 

Honolulu was our next point, and at last our 
eyes were gladdened by the sight of Diamond 
Head, : standing in silent, solitary defiance of 
the great waves at its feet. Like a sphynx it 
stood, watching the ships pass s vessels of war 
and of peace, canoes laden with unclad na- 
tives, ships bringing desolating, deadly diseas- 
es, ships laden with wealth, ships bringing 
the gospel of peace. Then, Waikiki with its 
cocoanut grove, and then a thrill of joy 
went through my heart, as, at the foot of the 
green and brown hills, we saw a little village 
of grass huts, with here and there a wooden 
house, and here and there a tree. 

We found that we had arrived at the time 
of the Annual Convention, when the mission- 
aries meet to report success, talk over plans 
for future work, and exchange congratula- 
tions. Messrs. Bingham', Whitney, Richards, 
and several others, came on board to wel- 
come us, and those of us who were able walk- 
ed half a mile to the mission house, the resi- 
dence of the secular agent, a two 'story house 
of coral stone, with amall windows and prison 
like exterior. Some of the party were too ill 
to walk, and were conveyed in a one horse 
wa^on, drawn not by a horse but by several 
native men, each wearing a shirt and nothing 
more. The large room in the mission house 
seemed pleasant to us, and natives of all ages 
flocked around to shake hands and say "Alo- 
ha" (love to you). Most of them brought 
some offering, a few onions, taro, fish, cocoa- 
nuts, sweet potatoes^ chicken, a piece of 
bark cloth etc. They were pleased to have 
new teachers, and-wcre cheerful in action and 
expression. Mr. Bingham and family occupied 
a wooden house,/the materials for which he 
had brought wifh him, and the missionaries 
all had? comfortable houses. The General 
Meeting was held in a well built adobe school 
house, the building of which was superintend- 
ed by Mrs. Bingham, the work being done by 
natives. 

On the Sabbath after our arrival, we went 
to the thatched church, where there was a 
congregation of Borne four thousand natives. 
The box like pulpit waa perched up on one 
side, about the- middle of the house. Dried 
grasses and rushes, spread on the ground and 



covered in places with coarse mats, made the 
floor. There were a few rude benches, but 
most of the natives sat on the floor,-\chairs be- 
ing used only by teachers and chiefs. Back 
of the pulpit was one small glass window, the 
rest were merely openings in the thatch, and 
the doors stood always wide open. Some of 
he natives of higher rank would sing a few 
tunes, though the voices as a whole were like 
e croaking of frogs; familiar "Green- 
lie" was the first that greeted our ears. 

The church and all the houses were made 
of grass tied on to the timbers with cord made 
from the bark of a tree, or cocoanut fibre, no 
nails bein Ased except in the modern improve- 
ment of doors. The natives dressed in every 
variety of costume. Those of high rank tried 
to adopt the foreign style,- but this was 
easier for men than women, for the tight 
waists were found very uncomfortable by wo- 
men entirely unaccustomed to restraint. The 
large hats of the mission ladies were imitated 
by braiding the cuticle of the flower stalk 
of the sugar cane, or a certain kiud of grass, 
and sewing the braids into shape, with a bark 
which resembled hemp, the trimming being im- 
itated by bits of cloth, flaunel or burk, sewed 
on for bows. The sermon was over an hou? 
long, and during its continuance, some of the 
congregation yawned loudly, some Bneezed, 
some walked out and in, some slept, and some 
listened to the preacher. Often a bright eyed, 
naked child would crawl out from under its 
mother's bark blanket, or an equally petted 
dog would run yelping from similar shelter. 
All these things combined were solemnly lu- 
dicrous tc us who knew, nothing of what 
these people had been. " : , 

Kaahumanu the Queen had been christian- 
ized, and being ill at this time, it was necessa- 
ry that the new missionaries should be pre- 
sented £b her in order to obtain permission to 
remain and labor. So, through narrow, un- 
shaded lanes, We walked for half a mile, to the 
palace, a large grass house, with an air of 
neatness and comfort, and a style of its own. 
It' consisted of one great open room, with a 
cnlico curtain in the middle and % large bed 
made of mats spread one on the other, the 
top one^neatly woven of pine rushes, with a 
red pattern. The pillows were stuffed jfull 
and hard, or often were smooth stones, and 
the covering was several sheets of bark 
cloth fastened together at the edges. A large 
looking glass, table, chairs, etc., completed 
the furniture. The Queen sat in a large arm- 
ed, wooden working chair, while her neatly 
clad maids of honor wielded the long fly brush 
or Kahile, and frequently handed her a cocoa- 
nut shell spittoon, always approaching her on 
their hands and knees. The Queen herself 
was dressed in an unbleached cotton gown, 
with neatly combed hair, and a long string of 
bright, orange colored pandanus flowers round 
her neck. With kind dignity, she extended 
her hand to each one as introduced, utter- 
ing the salutation of " Aloha ", and welcome- 
ing us all to her country as Christian laborers . 

By one of the strange coincidences of life, 
the spot where the palace stood became, after 
years of varied and painful experiences, my 
home. The grounds, barren and treeless^— 
when I first saw them, came, with care and ir- 
rigation, to blossom as the rose ; and here 
among beautiful flowers and great tropical 
trees, my later days have been spent. From 
hence my children have been scattered around'— .._ 
upon the earth, and from hence, in the midst 
of a useful life, my husbaud took his upward j 
flight to. the house not made with hands, 
tlow wisely is our future Clothed in obscurity. 

The Queen's illness increased^ and she was 
taken up to a beautiful valley, a favorite re- 
sort of the chiefs, to live only a few weeks. 
In her last hours, the New Testament, which 
had been completed in her language, was pre- 
sented to her. She looked at it, kissed it, 
pressed it to her bosom and pronounced it 
good, dying thus in the full belief of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. There was great lamen- 
tation at her death, and " wailing ", a pro- 
longed sound made by .opening the mouth 
and tapping with the hand upon the throat, 
echoed mournfully from the surrounding 
hills. Thousands of natives came to the fu- 
neral, and around the elaborately ornamented 
coffin, with its numerous "kahiles," the 
mourning was like that spoken of in Script- 
ure, " they lifted up their voices and wept." 

During the meeting of the mission, part of 
the business was to assign new teachers to new 
stations, and my husbaud and I, with two oth- 
er missionaries and their wives, were reserved 
for a mission to be established on the Mar- 
quesas Islands, south of the Equator. A dep- 
utation was first sent- to Nuuhiva to learn 
the will of the chiefs, as they were known to 
be cannibals, and a report waa brought back 
that teachera were desired, though whether 
the natives were anxious for light and know- 
ledge, or merely wanted an opportunity to in- 
dulge their evil passions, was uncertain, How- 
ever, the mission could not be sent until the fol- 
lowing year, and, in the mean time, we directed 
ourselves to the study -of the Hawaiian lan- 
guage, And to such other labors as offered. 

As n "to this time, there had been no-school 
for the mission children, I was invited to 
open one temporarily, in a grass house. I 
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„as glad to do this, for the question of what 
£ do 6 with the children presented many pain- 
fa] perplexities. Some of the older ones had 
Urcady been sent to New England to be cdu- 
*„ tc l but this was a bitter sacnfice, and faith 
" »e sustained the parents. The poor ch.ld- 
"° ..t...„,i ;„t»n«^v: not understanding the 
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suffered intensely; not understanding the 
reasons for whit seemed to then, a cruel sep- 
aration, and many of the parents felt that 
death would have been preferable. 

It seemed most important to prevent the 
children who stayed on the Islands from 
minUm" with the natives, by whose vices 
f),pv would almost necessarily be contnmina- 
Sdfud thus make the mother's life one of 
ne y„r ceasing care an d auxie y. A 

« born ^^ a„d S a^ soT°s possible after 
Ser birth, 1 began teaching a native •ehool 
« T was very desirous of acquiring the lan- 
"ige. It was however decided by the mis- 
sion that we had better spend the time pre- 
vious to our sailing for Nuuhiva. at Molokai 
I new station, where Mr. Hitchcock was much 
in need of such help as we had to give. A 
(c w days in a small and filthy schooner re- 
newing all the horrors of the 'whale ship, 
brought us to Lallaina, a vll age on Man, 
where Mr. lticharda had a nourishing church, 
from whence, after resting for a day or two 
we were moved in a' canoe, across to Molokai, 
a distance of some twenty miles. 

MOLOKAI 

An island some forty 
seven in average width, 
population of about 5000 
Hitchcock had access, 
tains and ravines was sor— -— , 
rv but the mission premises, given by a duel, 
lay on the low lands only a few rods from the 
sca, in full view and hearing of the forming, 
dashing breakers, which surged up On the 
shore in great crests of white foam. 

The chief had caused to be erected a grass 
church as well as ahouse for the new teachers, 
and Mr. Hitchcock was already vigorously at 
work Children and adults were rfll brought 
in for instruction, and were about as orderly 
as a flock of sheep, and much less clcan- 
lv They saw no necessity for order or 
neatness, and were like playful kittens, so that 
the neatest patience was needed to keep 
them from flying off to their sports. Somehow 
they good naturcdly learned to read, bat 
could see noise in it, much prefer.ng to spend 
their time in the water. A grass school house 
was built and brought into immediate use, my 
husband and I joining with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hitchcock in their work. 

.One of our fir<t efforts in the line of house- 
keeping was to try to train a cook as cooking 
was consideredan honorable employment and 
this was a good' way to impart civilization. 
AlUhe compensation required was what tne 
"kumu" or teacher chose to give, which was 
clothes a few books and food. We found 
that they learned slowly, required constant 
watching and were especially skilled in break- 
ing our dishes. When a cook became weary, 
or thought that he had learned enough, he 
would quietly abscond, leaving us to repeat 
our attempt "with another novice. We had 
succeeded I remember, in instructing .one 
cook how 'to dress and prepare achicken, and 
were anticipating a New England "pot-pie 
for dinner. Mrs. H. sifted flour, through 
muslin to separate the worms, which were nu- 
merous after a voyage round Cape Horn and 
when the dough was light, the , pot-lid was 
lifted to put it in. Behold the chicken, boil- 
ing with its head, eyes, feathers, beak, feet 
and intestines, all tied together with a string. 
Inquiries were made. Yes, the cook had put 
them in for his own use, conceiving that one 
part of a chicken was as good as another, and 
Eat this was a convenient way to cook what 
he liked. The anticipated dinner was hard 
to swallow, but necessity is a stern law and was 
thoroughly learned during that six months 
vo»a"c°around Cape Horn. The native way 
of cookiti" was to pull the feathers off a chick- 
en or Btran«le a pig, wrap it in banana or 
" ti " lcaves'und put it in an oven, which con- 
sisted "of Wed stones buried in a hole in the 
ground. •Vegetables ami fish also wrapped in 
leave- were added, a layer of hot stones placed 
on top, the whole covered with mats and 
earth, and left to steam. We were all fond 



Progress was slow, but BtiU there was pro- 
gress, as was evidenced by the making of a 
law that each man should have but one wife, 
and that they should be joined together by 
the clergyman. This necessitated the. selec- 
tion of one wife and the putting away of all 
the others, and the ceremony which made 
this a legal marriage was generally performed 
in church, in order J add dignity and impor- 
tance to it. There was a scarlet brocade 
cloak of ancient date, .which somehow or ot h- 
er had found its way to MulokJi, and i s orig- 
inal owner being unkBown, it seemed to nave 
become a necessary part of the marriage cere- 
mony. A strip of bsjte about the loins or a 
man with the red cloak fastened at the neck 
and 'reaching down (to the knees, made a 
grand suit, and a blanket of bark cloth sur- 
mounted by the red floak was equallj , fine 
for a woman, while i» either case, str ngs of 
dogs teeth around the ancles, bracelets of 
shells around their -waists, and wreaths of 
shells or natural flowers around the neck and 
surmounting the busltf hair, were considered 
finishing touches. ; 

Three months passed pleasantly for us in 
Molokai aud for Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock were 
Uie beginning of a jwork which lasted for 
twenty four years, aofl proved a mighty pnw- 
er fo good. In late* years, their difficu ties 
and perplexities w,re numerous, but „e, 
lived among an appreciative people, ami live 1 
long enough to see a'grcut increase of civill- 
sat.™ and" religion.; The, bad ,n m , a 

church, where most pi mi u»m =, 
and y„ung, learned Ho read and write, and 
worship with their rtastor and teacher Few 
foreigners were attracted to this small island, 
consequently the people were, m some respects, 
superior to those where the population was 
greater and the morals more contaminated by 

f °r. B thetoTof thesoithrce months, the depu- 
ioil of missionaries' which had been sent to 
.•certain if it " ere expedient to send anyone 
To Nuuhiva. had returned. One was against 
in fnvor ofj the plan, and their re- 
port was received at the general convention 
of the mission whichfmet that year at Lahai- 
na where we huddled down somehow in grass 
houses, until this an* other matters were de- 
cided upon. The conclusion arrived at was 
that amission should be sent, and Mr. Arm- 
strong and I, with! two other missionaries 
and their wives ano* two children, went to 



holiday more intensely than we, who love; to 
work, and grieve when compelled by bodily in- 
firmity to be unemployed. I asked a friend of 
mine, who spends her winters in the far south, 
what progress she observed from year to year 
iu the condition of the colored people. She 
answered: " They certainly have more physi- 
cal com forts than formerly, but many of them, 
working on only three days in the week and 
spending the other days in idleness or frivo- 
lous amusement, do not lay up money, nor do 
they make much progress in improving their 
homes or educating their children." Howev- 
the next veneration, will undoubtedly be 
ambitious to rise higher in the scale of intelli- 
gence and wealth. They will see the advan- 
fages to be gained by industry: enjoying the 
fruit of their labor, they will wish to accumu- 
late; they may even find pleasure in work. 

It is not only upon your pupilsHhat your in- 
fluence is exerted, but the adults, with whom 
you mingle, may learn from you the value and 
dignity of labor . Some years ago during the 
refgn of slavery, a friend of mine went to vis- 
it a relative in Virginia On the morning af- 
ter her arrival, one of the slaves knocked at 
herchamberdoorand asked permission to dress 
her My friend replied that she needed no as- 
sistance', being accustomed to make her toilette 
herself; whereupon, the slave astonished and 
displeased, went into the kitchen and inform- 
ed the other servants, that "Missis' cousin was 
no lady, she could dress herself." The feeling 
that labor is degrading is not confined to the 
people in the South, but is shared in coun nes 
where titles and caste prevail,) An English- 
man, after travelling for some time in this 
country, remarked to a young lady that he had 
met with very fcwgentlcmcn. She looked at 
him in surprise, and with an air of inquiry- as 
to his meaning. " Yes," he replied, " gentle- 
men— a clnss of people who have nothing to 
do " ' "Oh yes," she answered, "we have 
plenty of people who go about and have noth- 
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The dooryard-fence had disappeared, burnt 
up in the shif tlessness born of drink . The 
house waB unpainted and battered; broken 
panes of glass were stopped with rags or old 
hats ; the chimney stood in a tottering attitude ; 
the doors swung in a creaking fashion on one 
hinge -, the stcoB were unsteady, like their own- 
er's -everything was dilapidated, decaying, un- 
tidy, cheerlcssjL A single look showed that 
the owner trad* too much at one shop— the 
ramshop. The spirit of thrift had been killed • 
by the spirit of the still. Fresh paint, repairs, 
improvements, good cheer, and beauty for 
home- all had gone down the farmer s throat. 
Outside, matters were the same The barn- 
yards were wretched sties ; the doors were oS, 
the roofs leaky, the gates down, the carta cra- 
zy the tools broken, the fodder scarce, and 
the stock poor and wretched. Neglect, 
cruelty wastefulness, and ruin— all had come 
from drink. The farm showed the trail of 
the serpent. The straggling and tumbled 
.tone-walls, the rickety fences, the weed- 
grown fields, the sparse and half-headed crops, 
the dying orchard— ull Baid to the passer-by, 
" WhiBkey did it." Drink bad given the plas- 
ter of a mortgage instead of a coatlfig of fer- 
tilizers, and sloth instead of labor. The farm 
drink-"blighted, and advertised its condi- 
as plainly as its owner did when he came 
home from town. One of the most impressive 
temperance lectures, for young farmers especi- 
ally, is a good look at a drunkard's farm. 

" DON'T GO, FATHEB." : 
A gentleman, lecturing in the neighborhood 
of London, said ; 

" Everybody has influence, even that little 
child," pointing to a little girl iaJier father's 
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■alth ; both must be gained by pi 
. Besides t>fae acquisitions, there are 
ntages to he obtained from labor in the 
formation of character, habits of industry, 
self-reliance, and independence; and from 
manual labor come physical development, ro- 
bust health, and manual dexterity. " To ac- 
custom the young to be anil to do. i^even.more 
important than to induce them to Tearn and to 
know." Mr. Gladstone, -Queen Victorias 
Prime Minister,— finds great pleasure m cut- 
ting down trees, especially when he uses an 
American axe. Tho poet Longfellow, in his 
flue description of the Village Blacksmith, Il- 
lustrates the effect of earnest, persevering la 
bor upon the character. 
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Mudearfriendf.-Th^ letter is address- 
ed to those of 'you who are engaged in teach- 
in" with my best fishes for a Happy New 
Year Vcccpt my corigratulationson the impor- 
tant 'posit-on you continue to occupy. It is 
ejected that all the Graduates of the Hamp- 
,„, Normal and Agricultural Institute wil be- 
come teachers, ami, 1 believe, most of them 
are engaged in that! honorable calling. It is 
not surprising thaUsome have been d'sr-our- 
a..cd by the indifference of parents and thy 
small pecuniary remuneration given in return" 
f„r the self-denying labor of a faithful teacher. 
Yet when I remember .the inspiration you 
caught from your Hampton teachers, and the 
strong resolution you formed before you left 
your ahna muter, to live for the welfare of 
your race, I comprehend why so large a num- 
ber have, in the fate of many obstacles and 
privations, continued the work for which you 
were educated. IScohgratulatc you on the 
■ influence and authority you possess by virtue 
I or your office. Yod are moulding the charac- 
of those who will be, ere loug, men and wo- 
n who will in tljeir turn influence the next 
generation either tot good or evil. Your pu- 
pils have faith in you inferior only to the faith 
they have in their ministers. They learn not 

atmosphere that envelops you. 1 our fidelity 
to your promises, jour.' perseverance througl 
difficulties, your cfci 
meakness under pi 



some task begun. 

Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 
Thus, at the flaming forge of life. 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus, on Its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought." 

The Apostle Paul wrote to the church at 
Thessalonica: "If any would not work, neither 
should he eat ;" and the greatest of all Teach- 
ers, our Lord Jesus Christ, set us the example 
of diligent labor, as he continually went about 
doing good, healing the sick, restoring sight 
to the blind and hearing to the deaf, teaching 
His disciples as He walked by the wayside, and 
administering to the wants of the souls as well 
aB the bodies of men. 

I am your sincere friend, 

K. A. ii. 



" That's true," cried the man. » 
At the cluse he said to the lecturer: "I 
beg your pardon, . sir, but I could not help 
speaking I was a drunkard ; but as 1 did not 
like to go to the public-house alone, I used to 
carry the child. As I approached the public- 
house one night, hearing a great noise inBide, 
she said: ' Don't go, father.' ' Hold your 
tongue, child.' 'Please, father, don . go 
' Hold your tongue, I say.' Presently I felt a 
big tear falling on my cheek. I could not 
go astep farther, sir. I turned round and went 
home and I have never been in a public-house 
since-thank God tor it! I am now a happy 
man, sir, and this little girl has done it all; 
and when you said that even she had influence, 
I could not help saying, 'Thats true, sir. 

INTEMPERANCE. %■' 
There is a sufficient quantity of fermmtad 
and distilled liquor used mthe Lntted States, 
in one year, to fill a canal four feet deep, four- 
teen feet wide and one hundred and twenty 
miles in lenRth. The liquor saloons and ho- 
tels of New York city, if placed in opposite 

' _ ou l,l nuke a street like Broadwayl/ 
eleve miles in length. The places where in^ 
t' Ticnting drinks are made and sold in this 
country, if placed in direct Hues, wmiUr make 
a street one hundred miles in length. If the - 
drunkards of America could be placed in pro- 
cession, five abreast, they would make an army 
one hundred miles in length. 



domestics were 

8UCCES8. 

'The natives were very repulsive in their per 
sonal habits and were immoral in the extreme. 
To lie and steal seemed as natural as to breathe. 
Their ideas of religion were, as crude as their 
views in other respects, but 'the grass church 
was filled on Sundays. Early "in the morning, 
men, women and children could be seen at a 
distance, trudging for miles to the place ot 
worship, from all parts of the Island. Heads 
' were bare, bodies nearly naked babies and 
little children clung to tho backs of their pa- 
rents, ihe single garment which some possessed 
was often arranged and decorated in the queer- 
est fashion, and in short, the appearance of the 
com'reation was Bo ludicrous, that until It 
becanm familiar, we were often completely 
overpowered with laughter. 



"JIM" AND " BILL." 

The two well-known horses "Bill" and 
"Jim," so long connected with No. 2 F 
Station, were last week separated, "Jim" 
ing sold to a coal carter, his age and increasing 
infirmities rendering him no longer fit for duty 
in the fire department. A day or two ago, his 
owner was passing No. 2 Fire Station, with 
"Jim" and a load of coal, when "Bill" his 
late stall companion, was brought out to see 
gn if the animals would remember each other, 
its your I This they did instantly, and they were both 
cvtion will be' in a I most demonstrative; "Bill" rubbing up against 
tamped upon the char- "Jim," and "Jim" caressing "Bill" most lov- 
nut there is one point ingly. The horses, filially, to the surprise of 
neie.a u. i"'i"~; "„,,_ „ D1 , cia i attention the delighted firemen, rushed together with a 
t0 riiistt e7 Te°ncn /our ZiU by preempt passionate neigh crossed necks, licked each 
ri!.'!"^- Sirl of Lir. fell them other and betrayed every symptom of the old- 



Young woman, never give your ham/to a 
young man who drinks, I have seen expen- 

3 . h« ,mnno- women who meant to 

meets tried tij young womeu „. „„. 

reform a husband after marriage. Where one 
woman has succeeded, five hundred have per- . 
ished in the ruinous risk. If a young 
man does not think enough of his loved one 
to give up the wine-cup before marriage, tell 
him you will not allow such a rival as rum to. 
risk your and his ruin. 



greater or less dc 
ncters of your pupiU 



other and betrayed every symptom of the old 
time attachment. One of the firemen then 
ag the engine-bell to ascertain if " -Jim M 
mid recognize it. The sagacious animal not 
jly knew the bell but made a bolt, cart and 
all, for the inside oi the station and placed 
himself, as far as able, in a position to be hitch- 
ed to the engine He was with difficulty 
removed from the spot, and .when driven off 
uttered piteous cries after his friend " Bill, 
who answered them with lamentations as loud 
they were pitiful.' "Jim" is evidently 



and example the dionity of labor. Tell tb 
of those, who, with little outward assistan 
have become useful citizens and beuefactors of 
mankind. All wlscknd good men have worked 
with their bands 01 brains, or both. 

One great error of the people of the South, 
both wi.ite and colored, has been the idea 
' ■ r is degrading; that an idle life is a 
'c, that o.ly a servile class should 
,d the colored people, imitating those 

^r^'^^^^BZ jfflSuM* tne enthusiasm^ 
highest fehct, Uisnot *^ *«" department which he has served faithfully for 

who once could c£l no time Ui» »* » V evidently doesn't believe in coal 

STbS ot° tnf teltaSd Soy a | carting in his old days.- Montreal Wit™. 



iward, the philanthropist, 
one day near the door of a printing office, 
when he heard some dreadful oath, and curse, 
from a public-house opposite. Buttoning his 
.pocket up before, he went into the str eet, he . 
said to the workmen near him, " I d ° 
this when I hear men swear ; as -I think that 
any one who can take God's name in vain can 
also steal, pr do anything else that is bad. . 

"What' Mr. M.." said a wedding-guest ot 
clergyman, " don't you drink wine at a wed- 
in'?" "No sir "was the reply; "I will 
take" a glass of water." " But, sir," said the 
officious guest "you recollect the advice of 
Paul to Timothy, to take a little wine Jor h» 
infirmity." "I have no infirmity," was the 
sententious 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Life to some is full of sorrow — 
Half is real, half they borrow; 
Full of rocks and full of ledges, 
Corners sharp and cutting edges. 
Though the joy bells may be ringing, 
Not a song you'll hear them Bingiug; 
Seeing never makes them wise, 
Looking out from downcast eyes. 

All in vain the sun is shining, 
Waters sparkling, blossoms twining; 
They but see through these same sorrows 
Bad to days and wqrse to-morrows ; 
Bee the clouds that must pass over; 
Bee the weeds ainoeg trie clover— 
Everything and anything 
But the gold the sunbeams bring. 

Draining from the bitter fountain, 
Lo! your mole hill seems a mountain. 
Drops of dew and drops of rain 
Swell into the mighty main. 
All in vain the blessings shower, 
And the mercies fall with power, . 
Gathering chaff, ye tread the wheat, 
Rich and royal, 'neath your feet. 

Let it not be so, my neighbor; 
Look up, as you love and labor. 
Not for one alone woe's vials ; 
Every one has cares and trials.. 
. Joy and pain are linked together, 
Like the fair and cloudy weather. 
May we have, oh, let us pray. 
Faith and patience for to-day. 

v — The Adzancc. 



THE USES OF 0HAB00AL. 



(|etuljers' ^nblt. 



Who knows the uses of charcoal7 I have 
doubt that many of you know that it is very 
handy to use in kindling a ooal fire, but do 
you know its other uses? Arc you aware that 
a little of it pulverized and inixed into a 
poultice of any sort will effectually'prcvent the 
growth of proud flesh in a wound, allay the ir- 
ritation and itching that often accompanies 
the healing, reduce inflammation and greatly 
assist in the healing!. 

Do you know that if pulverized and mixed 
with the white of an .egg, or even mixed in 
water, and drunk, a little of it will quickly 
relieve sour stomach or dyspepsia, and usually 
check a light attuck of diarrhoea) 

It will do all this for man or beast. Do you 
know that a lump of charcoal put in the pot 
when you' are boiling cabbage, onions or 
strongly flavored meat, will prevent the scent 
itself from penetrating the whole hou9cl A 
lady of my acquaintance was lamenting that 
shecould not indulge in her favorite vegetables 
as often as she would '.ike because she did not 
like to have her whole house flavored with it 
for a week afterward. I told her of this, and, 
now she feasts as often as she likes without 
incommoding the other inmates of the house. 

Do you know that you may keep a fowl or a 
piece of fresh meat sweet almost as long as you 
please by [Hitting a lump of charcoal inside it 
(wrap it up in cloth if you wish), and then 
wrapping it in cloth and putting it upon a pan 
of charcoal? 

(N.B. I have not any charcoal to sell.)— Ex- 
tlange. 



ST I L VANDENCUKOII. 

Ask the Dei list if some way has not yet 
been found to. prevent the almost universal 
decay of tcethj and he will at once answer, 
Yes, the truojwuy is kuown at last, and you 
may preserve your* teeth if you will." You 
are encouraged 1 with a hope; it is the best 
news you have :heard in a long time; if too 
late for yourself, there is comfort in it for your 
children, und you eagerly ask "How?" "Keep 
them clean," is his simple reply, and your 
hope vanishes with it. You do not believe 
what the Dentist s.ys: you have no faith iu 
the " keep clean" prescription. You would 
do anything to preserve your teeth. Y'ou 
know what suffering you have borne from de- 
cay: you kuow how irreparable is their loss; 
but every day from childhood you have brush- 
ed them and yet you have not preserved them. 
Your own experience, therefore, proves the 
falsity of the doctrine. Brushing doubtless 
does some good, you think, bin you know 
that it does not prevent decay. What acorn- 
fort it would be if that simple rule was all 
that is necessary. Keep t he teeth clean ! Why 
any one'eun do, that: if that 
be fools indeecVto lose them; auu snouiu wen 
deserve to be %unishcd, as we are, in their 
loss. * ■ 

Thus, in your own mind, you have answer- 
ed the Dentist;, the discussion euds and you 
are none the wiser. Had he told you that it 
is possible to brush tho teeth without cleaning 
them ; nay, that it is impossible to clean them 
by brushing alone, you might have gained a 
new idea that would have been of use to you. 
The prescription is right, after all. If you will, 
if you can keep your teeth clean, they cannot, 
decay. 



_.. often is the question asked. Is this, 
or the other thing injurious to the teeth, and 
how unsatisfactorily it is generally answered. 
Something sour— an acid, is necessary to the 
progress of decay. Acids alone are directly 
injurious. Strong Vinegar will, '— 
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used, that we must attributi 
ptiblc injury to tho teeth, 
ing abundantly when we c 
most instantly, their inju 



i it. Yet it 
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, or any per- 
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not what we eat or drink that injures 
teeth'; that is, it is not what simply passes 
through the month, but it u what remains in 
it, that does the harm, be it bread or meat, 
fruit or vegetable. Have you never picked a 
bit of food from between your teeth, and per- 
ceived a sour taste from it? Any food remain- 
ing a short time in the mouth becomes sour, 
and has the same effect upon the teeth it 
touches as that of vinegar alluded to. Always, 
decay is as corrosion from sonic substance on 
the outside of the tooth eating into it; never, 
a disease from the inside eating out. The sal- 
iva is protective, and tends to counteract and j 
remove what is injurious. These are positive 
and indisputable facts. There can be n 
take about it, -t-if the teeth are kept 
they cannot derjay 



theory, but i 
it is practiced. 
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THE TEAOHEK. 

B. A. nBtBDALK. 

At Hiram Institute Mr. Garfield, now the 
President elect of the United States, taught 
Latin. Greek, the higher mathematics, history, 
philosophy, English literature, English analy- 
sis, rhetoric, criticism, and occasionally one of 
the natural sciences. Though especially en- 
thusiastic in particularlincs of study and teach- 
ing, it was hard to see that Mr. Garfield did 
not teach Cftisar, Homer, geometry, English 
grnmmar, metaphysics and geology, equally 
well. On the whole he perhaps took least in- 
terest in the mathematical studies; but among 
the others it would be hard to name his favo- 
rites. In fact, of all the branches of knowledge 
taught iu a college, there was no one that did 
not at some time engage his special attention 
and awaken his enthusiasm. It is not beneath 
the dignity of history to record that he always 
taught the class in English analysis, through 
which' most of the better minds at some time 
passed ; and that this study, often made dry 
and irksome, he clothed with light and filled 
with fire. Hundreds of eyes will kindle to 
day at mention of " Garfield's Analysis Class." 
His weekly rhetorical class, with its essays' 
declamations, debates and criticisms, was a 
griMt theatre of interest and improvement. 

The method of conducting a recitation was 
his own, conibiuing the question that required 
a text-book answer, the topic to be handled, 
the call for the pupil's own opinion, and the 
teacher's discussion of matter in hand. As a 
drill-master, many teachers surpassed him; but 
as an educator in the best sense, he stood with 
the first. His class-room glowed with life. 
Probably no pupil remembers having spent 
in it a dull hour. While placing its . proper 
valuution upon learning and information, his 
great aim was to awaken the faculties of the 
student. There is a process known to the 
laboratory as energizing a magnet. By pass- 
ing electrical currents around a bar of com- 
mon iron, the electrician gives the bar mag- 
netic virtue. There is an analogous process 
known to the educator*; the most important 
service that he can render the student is to 
energize him. Among the Xeachcrs whom I 
.have kuown, Garfield stood alone as an ener- 
gizcr of young men and women. He revealed 
the world to the student, and the student to 
himself. He called out thought, set the fac- 
ulties in full play, awakened courage, widen- 
ed the field of mental, vision, and poured in 
abundant measures of inspiration. 

One of his most valuable offices was his 
morning lecture in the chapel to all the schol- 
ars. He ranged overthe fields of BiblcAistory, 
morals, education, teaching, 'science; litera- 
ture, practical affairs, history, and life ques- 
tions. These lectures may not have been 
finished highly but they abounded in fresh 
facts, striking illustrations, and suggestive 
thoughts, and were warm with the breath of 
his own life. Particular pains were taken to 
place before the students ideals of life and 
" ! character nobly wrought, and instinct with 
Courage, manliness and truth. Though bound- 
e png with life and spirits himself,^he,w 
, ! of whi 



Youno Chickens and Insects. — The prac- 
tice of excluding chickens from the garden, 
especially in mid-summer, is bad both for the 
chickens and for the vegetables. The young 
chickens will not thrive in confinement as 
in freedom, and the growing plants are in a 
good measure protected from insects by the 
chickens. We have never succeeded better 
with young broods than by putting them, 
with tlArnother, in the vegetable garden. 
The inotser is kept confined in a coop, and 
the chickens have free access to her through 
the slats. She follows her instincts in scratch- 
ing over the ground under the coop for worms 
and grubs, and after a few days the coop is 
pushed along to new soil. The chickens are 
regularly fed with scalded meal or boiled 
screenings; they supply themselves with an- 
imal food from the garden . The chickens are 
too small to do any harm to plants that are 
well started, and yet they pick up an im- 
mense number of insects. The more highly a 
garden is manured, the more rapidly | do in- 
sects multiply, and the greater is the need 
of birds and fowls to keep them in check. 
The chickens can go beneath cucumbers, 
squashes, beans, tomatoes, etc., and pick the 
eggs and worms from the inside of the leaves, 
wliere they are generally found. They eagerly 
chase every moth and bug that flies, and if it 
alights within striking distance 
be devoured. When the chicki 
enough to do injury to the pla 
easily removed to other quarte 
Agriculturist for Dec. 1. 
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Little Tiii.nos ok Gheat Moment.— It is a 
small matter to take the horses across the field 
for their water; it seems to cost nothing yet if 
a farmer's time, or that of his hired inan, is 
worth anything, it costs a great deal in course 
of a year. It is a small matter to cbop'each 
day's wood upon the day it is used, and thus 
have it all fresh ; but fifteen minutes in har- 
vest time is worth more than in January; be- 
sides, there are vastly more economical meth- 
ods of making fire'wood than with an axe. 
It is a very little* matter to tighten a loose nut, 
but it sometimes cost life and limb not to do 
it? A pear tree here, and a peach tree there, 
cost so little that one is inclined to think they 
are of no account, but when the fruit is ripe they 
are appreciated. A single step from one roorh 
to another is " only one step," but the thought 
of a stairway made out of these steps during 
a life time, is enough to almost make a woman's 
back ache. Look well to the details, that the 
little things are right, for it pays in the end. 
—American AariculturU /or Dec. 1. 



HOW PISHEHMEN 000K FISH. 

A correspondent who. visited the fisheries of 
tho North, says, "It was night fall. The 
men had just returned from setting their nets, 
and were busily preparing supper. In some 
of the cabins were ancient and rude fireplaces 
of stone, and from them the fires gleamed 
warm and cheerful. Great pots of water \ 
steaming, and generous slices of salt pork 
the daintiest parts of the dainty white-fish were 
sputtering in the fr-ing-pans. Two or three 
fires were burning on the beach, for some of 
the men have a notion that an open fire is bet- 
ter toflbok by than is the stove, and then, too, 
it affords an opportunity to prepare the fish in 
the most popular manner among them ; that is, 
baking it on u board. The fish are prepared 
and seasoned, pinned to a board by wooden 
pegs, and then board and all are propped up 
close to tho fire. The fish is very quickly 
baked brown, and by this method it retains all 
its flavor. Another popular but lazy method 
is to cover the fish with clay two inches thick, 
and throw it into the hottest of the fire. The 
clay hardens almost instantly, and tho fiBh in 
its tou»h oven bakes through and through, 
retaining, also its juices. The clay is then 
poked out of the fire, cooled with a dash of 
water, and a sharp stroke with a stick separates 
it from the lish. Tho fish's skin peels off with 
the clay and the dish is ready. Plain bread 
and potatoes constitute the rest of the meal. 



DYING iWITH HIS OHAEGE. 

A gentleman tcccr.tly returned from Canada 
tells the following story :— 

"A day or two -ago the engineer of a train 
near Montreal saw a large dog on tho track, 
barking furiously. The engineer whistled, 
but the dog paiil no attention to the noise, and 
refused to stir. J The dog was run over and 
killed! The engineer observed that the ani- 
mal crouched close to the ground as he' was 
struck by the cow-catcher. A minute later 
the fireman saw a bit of white muslin flutter- 
in" on the locomotive, and he stopped the en- 
gine. Ongoing back to where the dog was 
killed it was discovered that not only the dog, 
little child chad been killed. It was 
then seen thatj the dog had been standing 
guard over the child, and had barked to attract 
the attention of the engineer. The faithful 
animal had sacrificed his life rather than desert 
his charge. The child had wandered away 
from a neighboring house, followed by the | the way 
dog, and it is suposed that the child lay d> 
and went to sleep — 
Sept. 24, 1880. 



The Bible, diamond-like, cast its lustre ii 
every direction. Torch like, the more it is 
shaken, the more it shines. Herb like, the 
more it is pressed, the sweeter its fragrance. 

I 



nie auu satins iiiiu3i.il, • ■»•».• 

Dr. Thomas Arnold called " moral 
thoughtfulness," and he strove to make his 
pupils temperate, morally serious and rever- 
ent to truth. 

He was eminently successful as a school ad- 
ministrator. He was firm, but kind ; exacting 
but sympathetic. He was . fudy' alive to the 
sentiment of justice, and respected, even in 
the most unworthv, human nature and human 
rights. Then, as" since, he Was full of appre- 
ciation and generosity. 

Naturally Garfield, the teachcr, ! drew his 
pupils to himself with extraordinary power. 
Never have I seen such devotion to another 
teacher. An old Hiram student, now holdiu 
n responsible office in the public ^school 
Cleveland, Bpeaking of the old til 
Garfield went to college, says in 
ter: " Then began to grow up in me an ao- 
miration and love 'of Garfield that has never 
abated, and the like of which I have never 
known. A bow of recognition or a look from 
him was to me an inspiration."— l'ennsylzanii 
Sclux{ Journal 



Dander. in the "Silos."— We are impressed 
with the importance of warning people who 
have put their corn-fodder in tanks, especially 
in-deep ones, of the dangerous carbonic acid 
C as— the "choke damp" of mines and wells. 
h A farmer near Sing Sing, used an otd-<1ce- 
house for pitting his corn-fodder ; on Saturday 
night, when they knocked off work, there were . 
sonic seven or eight feet of fodder cut in half- 
inch bits, and well trodden down in the^pit. 
On Monday morning it had settled considcr^x 
ably and one of the hands jumped in aud was \ 
treading about on it to see if it had settled, ev- \ 
idently, when he felt dizzy and /aint; the / 
thought of "choke dampfflished through I 
his mind, and he called outlo liavf a ladder 
lowered to him. This was done just in time, 
aid he half crawled and was hauled out. L 
His head was four or six feet above the worst ? 
of the " damp, " for it is very heavy. Had he ^ 
fallen he would have been drowned" in the gas, ^ , 
as effectively as in water, without a struggle 
oramurmer. When going into n pit never 
oi I fail to lower a lantern first, for half minute, 
before and if it burns brightly the air of the pit i 
private let- 



i the track. — Saratagu 



TnE Univeraalist convention, recently in 
session in this city, adopted a resolution which 
was presented by Rev. H. 8. Fiske of West 
Rumney, recoinmending the Sunday school 
teachers to impress upon the minds of the 
children underitheir charge the importance of 
cultivating the'spirit of kindness toward dumb 
animals. The 'resolution called forth several 
earnest speeches from Rev. Messrs. Fiske, Hey- 
ward, Maguircj Gorton, and Vincent. Mrs. 
George, of Runjncy, also spoke briefly and ef- 
fectually in favor of the, resolution. —Portt- 
mmth {k H.) OWi-i- 
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Know. — An excellent instance of. 
hich the children in 
without learning, 
cational Monthly. I 
one of our public schools had been accustom- 
ed to require her pupils to say, " T-ho equator is 
an imaginary line passing around the earth," 
etc. Ithad never occurred to her that the boys 
and girls of her school had no idea what an 
imaginary line meant, until one day a vistor 
asked them how wide they thought tho equa- 
tor is. Some thought it was 5,000 miles wide, 
others 2,000, and others said they could jump 
over it. The vistor then asked how they 
thought the ships go over it. One pupil said 
ho thought they got out and drew^hem over 
and another said he had read a canal had been 
dug through itl "What is the name of this 
canal I" was asked. "The Bum Canall" 
was the answer. 
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How to Treat Manure.—" Agricolo," of 
Massac Co., III., writes: "I would like to un- 
derstand more fully the action of water upon 
the manure and litter taken from the stable 
and cow shed. Should it bo exposed to the 
rain, freeziug or thawing of winter, or shelter- 
Public | cd until spring? Would it have time to rot af- 
rclated by ter the freezing weather sets in, and be m 
teacher in time for use on the corn field?"— It would be 
accustom- much better to have the manure piled up un- 
der a shed, than exposed to the weather.. 
Manure, to keep well, must bo either packed 
by treading, to exclude the air, or kept so 
moist that fermentation will not become vio- 
lent and burn (fire fang) the heap. If exposed 
to rain and water much of value leaches out, 
and is lost. If kept under cover, there should 
be a tank at the lowest point, covered with 
tails, or a grating where liquids can settle, 
and be pumped up over the heap again. Add 
fres> water, if necessary, to secure moisture 
en3«gh to prevent burning. Such manure is 
in good condition in Bpring. The corn crop 
docs not require rotted manure. — America* 
AgcuUuralUtfor Lee. 1. 
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BCnoOL NEWS. 



Tf there are any who have not visited our 
•cbool within the last eight years, I am sure 
f„e, would not recognize it now for it is act- 
S a little village, and kind friends are still 
„,istinc us to build more. 

The Academic is being rebuilt ; it is getting 
■ .ninididW. and will, no doubt, be finished 
.Souftne 1st of January, 1881. WewiU all be 
ulad when it iB finished. . 
B A» the new Academic will not contain an 
office as the old one did, the teachers and 
friends of the school raised money enough to 
build a nice and large brick office; U is not 
Shed as yet, but, will be no doubt about 
the same time that the Academic will. 

School is more crowded than it has ever 
been. The buildings are filled with new 
faces. All of the boys' buildings "".f}}^ I 
which are two cottages, a large brick building, 
tt d two small tents. The girls' building is 
,l.o crowded. There are three hundred and 
thirty boarding scholars, and twenty day 

"our^Senior class, this term, numbers forty 
einht, which are ten more than there were last 
Jm ; I don't know of one in the class, who 
does not intend to cultivate to the minds of 
their race, good common Bense, with such as 
our school supplies us. Among our senior 
duties, is learning to teach, under Miss Hyde. 
Th s i.to train us to teach object lessons, o 
when we go out to teach it will not be so 
hard for us. 
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The New Academic Hall is being finished 
.with great rapidity, it will be a very, stately 
Tooking piece of architecture; it is larger than 
L oldbuilding, and to eight W^MS 
[„r ventilators. We hope the class of 81 will 
won be able to begin to recite within its mas- 

" ThTstudents of Hampton^ will regret to 
hear of the death of Mrs. Hamilton, the be- 
?o«d wife of Mr. K. H Ham lton. Mrs. Hanv 
ilton, was a graduate of the class of '79 , (Miss 
BaranWeave S r) and was beloved by all who 
knew her ; she had been married but six months 
<Ui« died in the arms of Jcbub, on Sunday 
lorni^DTc, 5 th, atSo'clock. Her only regret 
leemed to be to die without Beeing her moth- 
r who was telegraphed for, but did not come 
to .Te heT pass away P She was buried Monday 
m the school cemeier, ; the innera was largely 
attended by teachers and students, and also 
the people of .Hampton. The funeral was con- 
ducfedTy ReV. Mr. Johns, of Hampton, and 
our school chaplain, Mr. Fnsaell. 

The saw mill is doing a good work here 
for the poor students; about fifteen are work- 
ing each day ; it also makes lumber cheaper in 
thfs place. 'The mil. will soon be finished . g 



was called in, he wo.ld. immediately inquire 
about the nature of their disease, and he would 
treat every ^J^^M^ 
of her pupils m- 
The punishments 
umldren of certain bad 
;e others worse. In such 
lould discriminate for 
„=.u. It is quite a taBk to 
teach "children o? adults that have been bred 
with uneducated people, for then the teach- 
as a double task to perform. So very 
manv children are taught from infancy to 
speak bad English, and all bad habits formed 
in youth are difficult to overcome. Much val- 
uable time is sometimes spent in "aching 
children the definition of words, and hard 
rules in arithmetic and other books; when 
practically, they do not know how to "so 
them The remedy should be carefully stud- 
ied by all good teachers. I remember some 
time ago, when I went to a village school, 
and on entering, the teachers asked me if 
I understood grammar, I immediately replied 
that I did, and at that time, I thought that 
1 knew ten times as much as I think I know 
now. The teacher seeing WIW™* 
confidence, she asked me what was Eng sh 
grammar; I readily answered, that English 
grammar was the art of speaking and writing 
the EngliBh language correctly. I gave the 
words that I had learned from the book with- 
knowing what they meant, for such mis- 
takes as "you is, they Is, lis they reads' and 
many other mistake., which I have not the 
time nor space to mention here, were contin- 
ually being made by me . A good cacher 
should lecture to ber pupils and tel them 
about such mistakes as the above mentioned 
and by attention, young children would derive 
more benefit from such lecture, than they 
would from a text b""k- 



THE BEST TEACHER. 



THE VIEW FROM MV WINDOW IN VIROISIA 

The view'of the water, as far as I can see, 
from my window, is a grand and beautiful 
sight. Sometimes the water is clear and 
smooth as a mirror; then again, it is very 
rough, tossing the waves here and there till 
they appear like white caps upon the water. 
When we first look the water seems to be a 
very short distance across, but the further 
you look the wider and longer it grows, until 
it forms a level sheet. It has formed many 
small capes and bays along the shores which 
are very pretty. Then you will see, here and 
there, trees growing along the banks, and it 
is very pleasant to £it underneath their boughs 
watcliing the water flowing peacefully on to 
the ocean. Then, if you look far away, you 
will see a very long row of trees, and the bank 
upon which they grow looks so very white 
that they seem like tall, black mountains ris- 
ing above the water. There are many boats 
on the water, large and small. Some are 
moved by steam, and some by the! wind and 
I sails, and oars. It is very pleasant to go a 
rowing, then you can have a lovely view of 
the water. At night if you look out on the 
water, it is a beautiful sight tc-see so many 
boats, that have anchored within the harbor 
until the dawn. Then you will see men hoist- 
' ing the sails preparing to leave and, if there 
is much breeze they move upon the water like 
birds on the wing. 

The view from my window is beautnul; 
more so than I can expreaa. The beat way to 
enjoy it is to sometimes look yourself. Wa- 
ter iB the blessing of life, and without it we 
would die! We need it as much as the air, 
and the good Lord has given us both bounti- 
fully. Water is the mother to the earth, with- 
out it nothing would flourish and bloom as it 
does. If you walk out early in the- morning, 
watch the dew drop upon the rlowere and 
grass, with the sun shining upon them, mak- 
ing them appear like thousands of diamonds. 
We should be very thankful to the ;Lord for 
— «at»r without it we would not 



OWN. 



trees there. We found in South America 
what I never heard of or saw before, the Is- 
land Marajo at the mouth of the Amazon nver, 
and I never saw the beautiful lily called Vic- 
toria Regia, which grows in the marshes at 
the end of the Amazon river. In some parts 



tne end oi tne amraju ■"•>■■ •» — — r—~ 
of South America, they have what is called 
rainy and dry sfcons. In the rainy season 
the river overflows its bank 1 and the llanos or 
plain is covered ; then the water goes back to 
its place, and we Bee tall, wild animals, pret- 
ty bugB, flowers and reptiles. As we go up 
the mountain it gets warmer, and it was quite 
pleasant in the valleys. I Baw the wonderful 
" '-ee ; I do not think I will forget it very 
. „. I saw the vanilla bean growing, Uiat 
is something else that I never saw before. I 
brought you some of them; the natives said 
that they would keep. I did not have much 
money bo I could riot buy much. I did not 
see anything that you would like to wear, but 
the Brazilian bugs; it happen to be dry and 
they had gone away or rather died, so I could 
not get many. I brought you a few, you can 
wear them around your neck for a necklace, 
on black or white. I brought you some pine 
pples, of course I had to get them green, so 
mat they would not spoil before I got here. I 
saw the Pampas, there was nothing attractive 
about them . The people are half Indian and 
half white ; thev are called Gouches. They 
are bold, fearless people, not afraid of noth- 
ing but the wild IndianB and the Jaguar, and 
not much afraid of them. They hunt the wild 
horses and catch them with a lasso. The 
horses were brought there first by the white 
people from Europe, and they increased bo 
that they drove all of the other animals away 
from the place. I also saw the Condor, the 
largest bird that flies. That is all that I can 
remember. I had a very pleasant tirne^ ^ 
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THE BEST TEACHER. 



To make the beBt teacher, there are three 
things which may be regarded as necesary to 
success in this vocation. 

1 A clear and thorough knowledge of the 
things or subject to. be taught. 2. Skill to a- , 
dapt instruction to the capacities and crcum- 
.tance of the pupil; and, 3. Delight in and 
devotion to the employment. ,„„ „„, 

No one can teach knowledge who does not 
posseBS it. Knowledge possessed by one who 
has not skill to communicate it, M.W a 
" spring shut up, aid a fountain sealed. 

Everywhere whete knowledge and the pow- 
er to transmit are, bund, there must be a de- 
light in teaching, o it will prove wearisome 

^To^be a good, .uccessful teacher, piety 
.hould be regardedlas a primary qualification 
Every particle oS influence which true piety 
casts into a school ,1b inestimable. The teach- 
er is responsible foi the influence which he o: 
she exerts over the: children in school. The 
teacher forms character In children wbich 
they either perpetuate for good or bad in^the 
future. 



giving us the water, without it we would not 
have health and ships could riot sail to 
bring us goods and fruitajfrom foreign shores. 
I think water one of the best things God has 
given us. When I look towards the Fort and 
fee those large steam-ships upon the water, 
with so many little sail boats about them I 
think It a lovely sight. 



/torn tt)t ^HiiMt (Glass. 



THANKSGIVING. 

We have the first account of a Thanksgiv 



When we notice the subject of this composi- 
tion it is quite obvious, that, like other things, 
Sere may al.o be divided into three i claas- 
£%iz: good, better and best Had I been 
requested* to 'give my views of what may be 
termed a good teacher, I should have felt 
more able to perform tfie task. To my opin- 
ion a true description of the best teacher can 
only be given by persons who are well educat- 
ed, that have had years of experience as 
teachers, and that frequent high schools and 
other institutions of learning, end there ob- 
terve the different modes of teaching. I can 
only give my opinion of what I trunk the 
qualificatioffof a good teacher consists To 
De a good teacher, he or she should be fully 
competent to teach, to govep, and to win 
the love and respect of the pupils. The les- 
.on. of each clasTshould be studied and clear- 
ly understood by the teacher, before going in- 
to the school room, so that if the scholars dur- 
ing the recitation should ask any questions 
concerning the lesson, the teacher would be 
able to answer readily and with accuracy. A. 
teacher shoul never appear confused or puz- 
zled in the presence of her pupils over any 
problem in arithmetic, or over any difficult 
trench she ha. to teach; for if a student once 
loses confidence in the ability of the teacher, it 
is undoubtedly a hinderance to the progress 
of the pupil. It is more desirable, and no 
doubt, it give, the teacher more satisfaction 
to have those recite that make the best recita- 
tion B . My opinion is, that the dull scholars 
should be compelled by the teacher to recite 
Often, and by so doing, many would overcome 
the timidity that they feel when called upon 
to recite. A teacher .hould rtudy the d.spo- 
iitiona of her pupils. H fifty children were 
sick with different diseases, and a physician 



BHOUT.D KTERYvONE WORK t 

Work in its trujpt sense is to labor physi- 
callv. or mentally. , 

To work physically develops the human 
body, and to work mentally develops the hu- 
man mind. The ancient noble, kept slaves 



man mind, me ancieuv uuu.o. 
to work for them,;because they abhorred the 
idea of having the!: aristocrats work, Every- 
body should worK, because it is honorable 
and we should never scorn "W^SS**,? 
honorable. Men have differed upon th s sub- 
ject in England and America for centuries, 
and now they are puzzle! over the same ques- 
tion in every nation 'that exists in the 
bright sunshine of the ninteenth century. It 
was work that made England what she i is to- 
day . No civilized poison can enjoy this Ufe 

without -work. , _ , ,. . 

If persons live i» splendor and don t work, 
Mine one must have worked previously for 
their enjoyment, Christ himself worked and 
we should never .corn what our Lord has 
done. I believe God has intended for every 
one to work, by »ome honest means. 1 am 
sure there is something for every one to do in 
this world. I have heard people complain of 
the hard times, and scarcity of work, when 
they could labor and earn money if they were 
not afraid to work . If the Pilgrims had not 
believed in work, Maasachusett. would not 
have flourished like the ancient Lydia in the 
time of Croesus. 1 „_„i# 
You can read history and sec for yourself 
how this great nation became so prosperous. 

We aa Americans can boast of our industri- 
al "epartm^fo^tbU department ba^made 



ing Day given in the Bible. The custom 
first introduced into this country by the Pll 
(mms. They landed in 1620, and the next 
lear they had a day of Thanksgiving, because 
the Lord had blessed them in their crops. 

For a long time the day was observed by 
them to give thanks for different blessingi 
sometimes they had it to thank God for ran., 
sometimes for food, sometimes for good laws 
being passed. . . _ 

There was' no national Thanksgiving Day 
till President Washington appointed one to be 
held, after the adoption of the constitution. 
After thiB the day was not observed every 

y Tthink it our duty to return thanks to God 
for his blessings, and I hope that people will 
soon learn to thank him. 

It was very nicely observed here on Novem- 
ber last. The first thing we had were services 
in the fore-noon. Our minister read different 
Psalms suitable for the occasion ; singing and 
prayers He read letters to us from the Pres- 
ident of the U, 8., arid from the Governor o. 
- ass which were very interesting indeed. 

After services were over, we were then ready 
for turkey and plum pudding «W ™ 
served at a later hour than usual, but seemed 
to be enjoyed by every one when it was ready. 

After dinner .the boys had a debate ; I can- 
not say much about it. because I was not there 
After tea the boys and girls were allowed to 
be together; they seemed'to enjoy themselves, 
some playing games, some dancing, and some 
enjoying themselves other ways. In the height 
of theb pleasure the bell rang, and all retired 
to their different apartments to dream of the 
pleasure of the past day. r - 



We have had some cold days here, had 
very little snow . . . 

Last Saturday Indians had a picnic out at 
ShellbankB. One Indian boy went in a bush, 
had his Indian clothes with him, he put them 
on and then he came like a wild Indian, and 
they just laughed at him ; he ran back and put 
his citizens clothes on again. 

Captain Romeyn has gone home to see hu 
mother, but one colored boy acts like a cap- 
tain while he is gone. 

We have been trying bard to be good, also 
in our schools we try bard to learn, that some 
day wo oursclveB may be able to teach our own 
people and tell the white people that Indian. • 
can learn, and that we are the Indians that 
have learned the English langage. 
' We have got a colored teacher on the farm, 
he teaches us how to plow, and many sorte^/- 
of things which we never knew before. Vj 

We are at school trying to learn inore, our 
teachers arc faithful and good ; I hope that 
they will succeed in their work. 

The Indian school at Hampton is getting a- 
long very nicely, though they work part of 
the day, but I think its a good plan for them. 

Mr. McDowell, who has now the charge 
of the Training shop is sharp with them ; he 
ib trying to learn them how to work the car- 
penter and tinsmith trades. I saw some cbpa 
which they made, and some other things, 
that shows that they are learning. He al«> 
teaches ub in Sunday school; before he com- 
mences to teach he goes around us and shake, 
hand, with as, which makes me think that he 
is willing to teach us. . 
We feel proud of the high recommendation 

.. . !„ PorlinlA »nd HamDlOn. 



Jiam Hie Jpteparuloti) (Class. 



ItY VISIT TO BOOTH AMERICA. 

1 An Imiurtnaiv VWt, described loraneierctoelnOeos- 
raphy.) 

I enjoyed myself very much in South Amer- 
ea I did not stay at one place long enough 
' .t tired of it; the first city that we came 
as Para. I was glad that it was so much 
Uke New Orleans', only we did not see palm 




We ieei prouu m »- — -*•- — ' 

of these two schools, Carlisle and Hampton. 

We will not be ashamed if some white peo- 
ple should come to see us, because we have 
learned many things about the white people'. 

"There's a paper printed at Carlisle Indian 
School? which P is oalled "SCHOOL NEWS." 
It contains many little interesting ^things but 
here we have a column for the Indians, lhey 
sent us some copies for our reading room, abont 
twelve or more; we are glad to get tbem. 

How iB it that some r*oplo Bay that Indians 
don't like to work ; I like to know if they have 
been among them and have given tbem thing, 
to work with, Buch as plows and wagons; they 
do this because they think that they are com- 
ing up to be like them, and then they write 
things about them, saying "that they Jon t 
like to work but like to fight;" they like to 
fieht, but not with the white people. They 
know that the white race are trying to lift 
them up ; they have been treated bad and haye 
been driven away from their homes and tned to 
stand fo#heir rights ; then they -ay they like to 
fight, but still they mind whatever the gov- 
ernment tell, them to do: they don't go and 
gather Indian warrior, to have a war between 
tie white., but they wait for the government 
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to give them the implements to work with, 
for they can not till the soil with their finger 
nails. Especially my tribe, the Pawnees, they 
never had trouble with the whites as long as 
I can remember, and they are the Indians that 
helped the government in getting the Indians 
on their reservation and stopped their wars a- 
gainat government. The whites have nearly 
all the land now which belonged to the In- 
, dians, and have killed all the animals which 
they use to live upon, and left them in the 
darkness, while they return with gladness and 
then talk bad about them, and say that they 
did. not want theirchildren educated, and that 
they had to send the United States troops to 
school. The old peoplo are ignorant, but they 
talk to their children about their savage state, 
and that they should try taring their people 
up in -civilization. I was tailed in this when I 
was in one of these places. Some young men 
have made their own progreffi, which I have 
learned to-day, that things sent to them by the 
government goes right to the chief, and what 
the chiefs got to do, they don't have to work, 
they just keep their things while their men 

going around hunting things to work with, 
mt he might do something for himself, finds 
an axe, goes right to work cutting rails or 
logs for houses; this way they have done a 
good work among themselves, and there's 
many now having houses and a few acres of 
land. Now see they can do things themselves. 
They have got good knowledge as the white 
and the colored people have. Colored peo- 
ple have been treated bad as well as the In- 
dians, and it seems equal the' way they were 
treated and the way the Indians are treated. 
And I think it is time that every tribe of In- 
dians ought to have a new treaty with the 
government and make it as fair as they can 
for they have their own interpreters tbut they 
had when they made their old treaties, that 
they might have their rights as any other na- 
tion has, in the United States, And I hope 
when Gen. Qarfield occupies the Presidency 
that some Indians will make new treaty with 
. the government. J. R. M. 

(Alias) Yooho Eagle, Pawnee Indian. 
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HYGEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

^Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 
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HORSFORD'S 

Thoacid of this superior Baking POWd. 
simple acid phosphate, and contains nothing but 
what Is found in beef, as well as in corn* wheat 
and other cerials, and it la therefore highly nutn- 



v R moat pleasant and pi 

foil erythlng new. Capital not required. We will f ur- 
TW niah you everything. $10 a day and upwards is eas- 
ily made without staying away from home over night 
No risk whatever. Amy | 



Many. Many are making fortunes at the-boHmewa, La- 
die* make as much as met 
make great pay. No one ■ 
make more money every day than __. 
week at any ordinary employment. Those who engage 
at once will find a short road to fortune. 

Address H. Haixxtt &Co., Portland, Maine. 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 



__ _J brought on by over-work in warm weather, 
with good result*. Also in loss of appetite from 
want ol tone of stomach and bowels. 
Tipton, lnd. G. M\ COLLINS, M. D. 

A NEW BOOK. --JUST OUT. 




t J£ * h . u conlhu-mw.r the < •!■■• ...j.^ke Hay and Hampton Roads, being the Ursi point of land lying westward be- 
tween the capes of \ .^iinii. about tlit.-en .mien north of Norfolk ami l'orlmnmith : X.\ . - ; - v " iri , v , n": m - 



J' OOW*0: 
Has hydraulic passenfeur elevator, gas ai 
and closets on every Boor, with the most 
try. And as a resorflfnr th« nlnn<nir...a» 

North, this House, 

Presents inducementiwhlch certain! 



BUY FURlViaHB] 

ator, gas and electric be 11 § in all rooms; water-rooir 
lh the most perfect system of drainage of any Uotel i 
pleasure-seeker, invalid, or i-,'s:ir^- place for tcriists 
nmodations for about 

certainly are not equaled elsewhere an a — — — 

vsph.T,- ;u.rl iml.l i.-riifi-raiur- >■-}>-. '[.illy ,. . .... 

of the Southrfnd cool summers of the Sort I, For sU-pi.-Zsn- an-1 

9 ocean- air and the lullaby of the ocean wav^ rollii -— 

windows, are most healthful soporifics at the Hygeia 
For further information, address by mail or telegraph. 



The invigorating 
winters of the 8- 
the pure OCean- 



Tature being es|>eei:Uly a.la;,l.-.l to that -la*,, who seek'the ceniai 
le North. For sleep], ..-^ne,-, asi-f n-rvousot^s the o.-licioua tonic ol 
■ai! Y' lv p rolling upon the sandy bead), but a few feet from the bed' 



A WA;XSTXEGTED for the Beat Book to tell 

THE HISTOKY of the BIBLE. 

Spj^sdidStebl Esoraviho [22 x 28 In.] Free to everr 
lEntablUhed 1847. )H,d,; Bill PnDI'pg Co.. Norwich. 01 



NOW HEADY. 

Issued August lit. 
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Twelfth Annual Volume. 



ONE THOUSAND AND FIFTY PAOE8. 
frfce. Five Dollar,. 



Hampton 

cult 



ormal and Agri- 
Institute 




rated in 1870. 

J. F. B. Ma Ran it, i., 
Treat 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division J 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash urn! 
half In labor;' six dollars cash, and four dollars 
In work required ol those under Id years of ,* n. 
The first year is probationary. None i$Jer 
fourteen or over, tvienty-eight years of age^eed 

af Th 7 e 



institution 



is supported mainly by voluntary contribu 
tions. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition},' 

Donations of an r 
ble f and are invite 
in the negro 

The great 



Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc 



Price 50 Cents. Mailed on receipt of Prion. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



Theodorick A. 1 



vv in. c. Dlokson 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

T 4 4 Roanoke Square, Nortolk, Va. 5-t. 



bSS^SStt. SBSA? SaWS* ar P e"» 
moist and grateful to the palate, even when cola. 



GEO S. OLDF1KL1), 

Man u fact'r of and Dealer In 



»6, HOLT STREET, NORFOLK VA. 



I give and devise 
ton Normal and Ag 
ton, Va., the turn o J 
de., <tc. 



FORM OP BEQUEST. 

the Trutteaof the Barnp- 
mllurdl Inttitute at Hamp- 
'..dollan, payable 



For farther informal' 

S. 0. 



address, 
ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 



Jfrae. Address 



$72£ 



.A WEEK. Sl2a 
ntfltfree. Addtess 



Drags, Medicines 

B1BDWARB 

Zing Street, 



, nest 



aided by the State bat 



solicited, 
amount are most 
from all who are inl 

the institution is a porma- 



§ai|d grafts 

PROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically, Sealed, by 

T. T- BRYCE, 

•Vorrnal School Grounds, 

Hampton, "\7"«.. 



e mi(.k'[>L-Ni-il -iLkf- 
Mtt>H ■ 
In panic 



the public In ceiieru:, nn.l t lio lo- 



athod of advising 
era of good things 



ing House on the i 



/.The goods 

ed wlthtwo pmjml'a'o 
..Ill be round full directions how to pre- 
j pare UrahSalad.and Oevlllod Crabs,— twodlahescon- 
oefidUK which it Is snperflaona to Bay anything to 
thoso who have eaten them ; but to thoae who have 
• QUI pleasure yet in store, the recipes will be an ii 
' :<>:i to a new and all -surprising delight < 

the palate. The meat of the null is, beyond pera< 
delicate and delicious of all bci 



food, far exceeding in ilneness of flavor 

mni, lolwter, mltnon, etc. The Bxtreme delicacy 
of the crab causes It to deteriorate very rapidly 
Is taken irom its native clement, ami it is 
miners will obtain far 
i. than if ■* 
the markets, even of < 



citlea. Ry the process emplojed, a very few m 
utes elapae from the time the crab is swimming 
the waters, on which the Merrlmaa and Monit 
fonght, until lu delicate flesh is hermetically 
■caled, and ready for use. The only condiment 
used In their preparation is a little salt, and anyone 
can prepare them as they like. They may be eaten 
directly from the can, or with vinegar and pepper, 
or they may be stowed, fried or baked, as rancy 
dictates. For pic-nics, lunches, excursions, sur- 
prise parties, etc . nothing can take their place. 
A great deal of patient skill has to bo used In pick- 
ing the crabs, and It may be a surprise to some to 
know that every case contains the meat of about 
twenty dozen crabs 1 1 In spite or the amount of 
labor and material used, I have determined to offer 
them at the low rate of 96.00 a case, net cash. 
Money may bo remitted by Post Office order, regis- 
tered letters, or through the mails at senders risk 
If desired, I will ship the cases to any address, sub^ 
Ject to sight draa with Bill of Lading attached 
To parties wishing lata, than a case, 1 will sen'' ■»■» 
number of cans by Express, C. O. D., at tho i 
tt LOOper doien. All telegrams should beat! 
ed, via Old Point Comfort, and all letters, to 

T. T. BRYCE, 

Normal School Ground*, 
Box 10 Hampton, Va, 



_ Terms and Sfi outfit 
Hn.r .rrr & Co, Portland, Maine 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNeill invites attention of the public generally 
- ~ selected stoclf of ' 




AND 



& BB.O.„ 



Paints, Oils, Glass, 

TOILET AltTlcixs, 

door to Barnes' Hotel, 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parrkmore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insertjartiflcial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Sohmelx & Co. 'a store, on Main street. 




THI8 nnMvxMsSssi^& 
sss^^mmi new 



should be addreas- 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(SUCCESSOR TO FORBES A BUTT.) 

MANUFACTURERS' AGENT, IMPORTER AH DEALER II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

BULL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Hardware and Meoh&nloa* Tools, 

BELTING, PACKING, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 

Brass O-ooda. • c*jo. dtoo., 

No. 5Market Sgudh. Norfolk, Va. 



i Outfit furnished free, with full Instructions for 
I conducting the most profltahle business that 
I anyone can engage in. The business Is so easy 
to learn, and our Instructions are so simple and 
anyone can make ereat profits from the 
> is willing to work. 
Boys and girls can 
at the business ov- 
er one hundred dollars In, a single week. Nothing like 

;age are surprised at 

ier are able to make 



money. Too can einjin In this business during your 
spare time at great profit. You do not have to invest 
capital in It. We take all the riafc Those who need 



tatemenisas the only recor-ufxed authority." ' ~~ 

r&SuSa! 1 " Name ° f New "P»P«™ «<I Other 
ics. Religion, Qass o 



* the size of the Papt- r 

i Price. 

abllshment, and tL u M , 

ibout the circulation, and several 



.■aluablt) tables and classifications. 



"""ally, and information brought down to 



the latest date. 
Seut to any address on receipt of «w price. au , 

GKO. p. MWIU A CO., PublUhBrt, 
I Newspaper AdvertUinff Bureau,) 

. 10 S pfaca St ., jitw Tork. 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS SVt*»' 

month, during VACATICN. For fuU putltnuars, aj- 
dreBS. J. C. MrCtRDI li CO., Philadelphia Pi. 



HELP 



making money when a goldea 



Yourselves by 

chance Is offerL-d, thereby always keeping 
poverty from your door. Those who always 
take advantage of the good chances for malt- 
' -— offered, generally become wealthy. 

hances remain 



We^tmiiBh'a 
free. No one who t 

rapidly. You can denote your whole time t 

or only your spare momenta Full Information and all 
that Is needed sent free. - / 

Address Stihson &. Co.. Portland, Maine. 



.^engages falls Jo make pjonejr very 




17 LIGHT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

HAY, COAL, . CATTLE, H. R. TRACK, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION Ot / 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AN© 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES: 

Every scale of the finest steel finish, posaeaa- 
ing a fineness of action and a durability un- 
surpassed. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for our illustrated catalogue and 
price list. 
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A VIRGINIA NEGRO AS SLAVE AND 
FEEEDMAH. 

DY ORRA C. LAMinonNE. 
I mentioned to a northern gentleman living 
in the country, near me who is sometimes 
'kind enough to "bring me, books and papers, 
that Gen. Armstrong bad desired me to give 
him'some sketches of colored men or women, 
who had made themselves independent since 
the emancipation, brief biographies of industri- 
ous and successful people,aud my kind friend 
promised to send a colored neighbor of his to 
see me. He said this man was a very good 
specimen of his class, and could give mean 
intelligent account of his efforts as i freeman. 
Three or four weeks passed without my hear- 
ing anything further of the new-fledged cit- 
izen, and I was beginning to fear tbat my 
request had been forgotten, when, on the 
morning of election day, my yout.g domestic 
informed me that "a colored gentleman 
wanted tosee me." On opening the door, I 
found standing in the porch an uncommonly 
fine looking old black man, whose grey head 
thrown back from broad shoulders, erect 
carriage, neat suit of homespun, and general 
air of intelligence and comfort, bespoke a 
person well-satisfied with himself and his 
surroundings. As I loooked at him with 
some curiosity, he said in a civil and some- 
what reserved manner, "my name is Parke 
Johnston, Mr. Clinton told me to come to see 
Mrs." Langhorno." The mention of rav friend's 
name ensured my visitor a cordial Welcome, 
and I said at once, "Come in Uncle, I have 
heard Mr. Clinton say a great deal about you, 
and I am very glad to see you.". I may ex- 
plain here, that the terms "Uncle" and 
y Aunt" when applied by Southern whites to 
old colored people, -signify the mingled feel- 
ings of respect and affection, with which well- 
bred people in every country are suppose 1 to 
regard elderly persons, whom they have long 
known as peasants, laborers, or domestics, 
worthily filling those stations. in life, and de- 
serving every consideration from all who are 
brought into association with them. J" 
The white child on a Southern plantation, 
who had failed to call the old slaves, "unci e" 
and "aunt," or "daddy" and "mammy," 
would have been severely rebuked by his own 
family, and regarded with snob disapproba- 
tion by all the people on the estate, that his 
position would have been a very unenviable 
one, and his unpopularity would soon have ex- 
tended through the neighborhood. It is very 
natural that the educated colored people of 
this generation, many of them college gradu- 
ates' and school teachers, some of them office 
holders under tho government, very many of 
them property owners, should think it right 
for white people to use the titles •' Mr." and 
"Mrs." in addressing Negroes, just as they ex- 
pect to be addressed themselves. This is all 
very true and proper, and applies to what some 
of my colored neighbors call "new issue free 
niggers, " but " it is hard to teach old dogs new 
tricks," and like many other customs result: 
ing from slavery, and the intimate connection 
of slaves and their owners constituting with 
both' parties a kind of relationship, "uncle" 
and "aunt" will long liuger among us. 

On the same principal, the S< 
calls the members of his master' 
John" and "Miss Mary," and, if he likes his 
present employer or other white people of the 
community, extends to them also what he 
means for a courteous mode of addressing 
said "come in uncle and 
eplied pleasantly "Thank 
;epted my invitation, it 
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and asked what ticket he bad voted. "The 
Republican ticket 41 he said quietly," I always 
vote that way and alwayB expect to do bo. 
Some of the colored people do not vote that 
way now, but I do, I cannot see that it would 
be right for one to vote against the party that 
has done to mnch for us." 

Uncle Parke and I had a long talk, which 
I found very interesting, as he is a shrewd ob- 
servant man, who has lived in stirring times, 
and seen various aspects of life. I wish I 
could give his exact remarks, which were ex- 
pressed in very good language, only an occa- 
sional inaccuracy in grammer, or a very long 
word inappropriately used, betraying the com- 
mon tendency of the African discourse, in 
which the danger to err is in exact proportion 
to the number of syllables; as tho speaker 
wreBtles with the sonorous Bounds in which 
he delights and grows reckless of the meaning 
of his words. 

In answer to my inquiries as to his early life, 
Uncle Parke said- he wns born a slave in 
Charlotte County, had avery kind and lenient 
" , as soon as his chattel was grown, 
permitted him to hire "his own time, " that 
is to pay his master a stated sum /ind keep for 
himself alt that he could make' beyond this 
amount. This was very common under the 
slave system, and the habits of business and 
self-reliance thus formed were an excellent 
preparation for freedom. Uncle Parke had 
travelled about considerably in eastern Vir- 
ginia, working at various trades, which he 
had picked up as opportunity offered, being 
by. turns a carpenter, Bhoemuker, farm hand I 
and general "jobber." He lived in Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, Farmville and other townB, 
-wherever he found work abundant and wages i 
good, and went back at intervals to stay with 
his wif6 imd children on the plantation, being 
always on the most kindly terms with his 
master's family, all of whom, have now, as he 
Btated regretfully, "died out." His leading 
such an independent life, more than once 
caused his getting into trouble with promi- 
nent slaveholders, who deemed his example 
injurious to their slaves, and once or twice he 
was arrested, and thrown into jail, but on 
such occasions, his master always came 
promptly to his rescue, and procured his re- 
lease, sometimes making interference with his 
Blave a cause of personal difficulty with the 
meddlers. When Uncle Parke spoke of Char- 
lotte County, I asked him if he seen John 
Randolph, and was amused by the way his face 
lighted up, and the evident.pride he felt in the 
reputation of the " 

him^ridlng about" the country and soen him as 
visitor at his master's house, and had stood 
with other slaves on the out-kirts of the 
crowds gathered to hear him speak. He 
thought Mr. Randolph a wonderful speaker, 
but very singular indeed in his appearance 
and habits. He was quite shocked to hear 
that his mortal remains had been removed 
from his beloved " Roanoke," where it was 
■ well-known-he had desiicU'\his bones to rest, 
and considered the iisinterCucnt a very sacri- 
legious act. 

Uncle Parke says Mr. Randolph ^ 
exiraodinary kind 



take a lively interest in fitting np a box for 
"old Uncle Toling's children over the moun- 
tain" or aunt Cily's daughter in Greene coun- 

Uncle Parke says that in his homeward trips 
on Saturday evenings he often met other slaves 
going to see their families, whom he consider- 
ed very unhappy people compared to himself, 
as they belonged to hard masters, who Btinted 
their allowance, aud "would tw toting a po' 
little bag, with only a few cups of meal or a 
little bit of meal that a man could eat at one 
time in it." If he chanced to encounter 
one of these unfortunates near a country 
store, he. would call him in, and add a 
pound of coffee or a couple of pounds of sugar, 
or sometimes, "a rig) it good chunk of ba- 
con," to the contents of the little bag; and 
the p/for slave, whose lot had fallen in a hard 
pla^e, would thank his more lucky brother in 
bondage, go rejoicing, and doubtless wonder 
in his simple heart at the strange disposition of 
fates in this world. I asked the old man, if 
he had known certainly that freedom would 
come to him, if he would not have made a 
very different use of the money he earned, as 
a slave. He answered decidedly that no 
doubt if be had expected to be able to hold 
property, and had not depended on his mas- 
ter for Bupport in his old age, he should have 
hoarded his money, and might have had a snug 
sum at the emancipation; still he declared 
that ho did not at all regret what he had done 
in the past, and anyone, .who had been helped 
a little by his means was heartily welcome to 
what he had given. 

It was very interesting to hear the old 
description of the scenes which took pli 
Charlotte county, where the Negroes outnumb- 
ered the white people, when Lee surrendered 
and freedom came with the startling shock of 
a thunder bolt in a cloudless sky, to people 
who had been born slaves, as their fathers hud 
been before them and had expected to die 
slaves, as their fathers had done. Here and 
there an intelligent and capable Negro, like 
Uncle Parke, who had been permitted to hire 
his time, and as he traveled from place to 
place, solved in his own mind, the problem 
of the bondage of his race, or some household, 
servant, who could read and was accustomed 
to hearing politics discussed ai/ong white peo- 
pje. hud of course many hopes and dreams of 
t'liinncipatiou as the result of a war which he 
firmly believed the Lord of Hosts had under- 
taken in the cause of an oppressed people, ev- 
en as, in days of old, he had, with a strong 
hand and mighty arm, delivered the Hebrews 
But to the great mass of the 
ly ignorant people, often but 
ations removed from barbar- 
ism, debarred from any association with their 
owner's family/ kept under the stern rule of 
the overseer who knew no law but the lash, 
forced lo labor under a system which repress- 
ed thought and feeling, the wondrous tidings 
of freedom that they could henceforth do as 
they pleased and go where they pleased, was 
indeed bewitd 
how wild and 



a comfortable meal in the cabin, ho told bu 
host that he had no money with him bat 
could get some in Lynchburg, whither he wat 
going', and agreed that if Uncle Parke would 
bring him a pair of boots in that place, by a 
certain day, he would pay him the price 
agreed on. Tho bargain was faithfully kept 
on both sides, and the money paid the freed- 
man gave him a start in his new career. 
8ince then, he has prospered greatly, baa never 
found any difficulty in getting plenty of work 
at remun^ative prices, owns a snug little farm 
with gooWi approvements, and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that his land purchased in three dif- 
ferent parcels, has diminished in price, aud 
increased in quantity at every purchase, so 
that he lately bought ten acres for what he 
paid for two acres some years ago. 

He says they were unwilling to sell to Ne- 
groes at first, but now do so readily and axe 
often forced to take any price they can get; 
and he thinks the hard feelings once existing 
between the two races are fast giving way to 
kindly feelings. The change among the white 
people he attributes partly to policy and part- 
ly to the better sentiment brought about by 
the healer time, as all grow accustomed to 
the new order of things among us. It is grat- 
ifying to see in a man who has succeeded in 
doing well in private affairs, a commendable 
public spirit. Uncle Parke talks intelligent- 
ly of the progress Ms race is making, and i 
of the various political movements by which 
the laws bearing hard on Negroes are gradual- 
ly relaxed . He speaks very gratefully of the 
noble efforts Judge Rives of the W. S. Court- 
has mode to secure the civil rights of the col- 
ored people, and especially his late action in 
regard to Negroes on juries in the stnte courts, 
which has been a great help to the race and 
giveu them the full benefits of the constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Conscious of his 6wn early deficiencies in 
education, Uncle Parke feels the importance 
of the public schools, and has a school house 
on his land where he rejoices to pee a colored 
teacher instructing his children, a privilege he 
had some difficulty in securing, as a white 
teacher wanted the place. 

Upon the whole .1 think the lines have fallen 
in pleasant places to this new citizen of our 
republic, and he looks forward with compla- 
cency to ending his days under his own vine 
and fig tree, and bequeathinga comfortable in- 
heritance to his children, in the land where 
he was horn a slave. 



often met | from bondaj 
Neg 



MR. GLADSTONE. 
We are indebted to the N. Y. Christian 
Weekly^ for the fine portrait on our first 
page, of the great statesman who, by tho 
recent brilliant triumph of tlie liberal par- 
ty in the last English elections, has become 
in bis seventieth year, for a second time 
Prime Minister of England. 

In the very limited |nonarchy of that 
country, in which royalty is preserved as 
and dreadful everything | a sentiment and influence rather tbntvtf" 
iaij the old man earnest- I p 0S itive power, the Ministry constitutes 
cry J ly, and his face grew solemn with the recol- the government, and Mr. Gladstone is the 
UV his | lection. "It came so sudden on em they I v ^ Tn( ^; r>fl ] rulnrnf Kncland. He is eminent- 

reat^a-. 



them. So wher 
sit down," and 1 
you mistis," and 
ly signified that 
to each other, and 

a title which I should never think of bestow 
ing on the starchy -colored preacher from 
Washington, who is the pastor of the Metho- 
dist Church, and he had addressed mo in a 
manner he would have disdained to use in 
speaking to what he contemptuously styles 
"po' white * folks," meaning chiefly per- 
sons who in old times owned no slaves." 

The 2nd. of November passed off very qui- 
etly wijfc us, and as we live outside the city 
limits, and more than a mile from the precinct, 
we had seen little to remind us of election- 
day. An incident which ocenred early in the 
morning, illustrates the feelinj 
the colored peopl 



kind 

Negro | household servants, and the old man spoke 

"Mas | with emotion of seeing the long train of freed I droves of people, that had always been kept 
slaves depart fiom the estate on the way to | so close, and hardly ever left the plantation 
their destined home in Ohio, and described before, turned loose r*.! at once, with nothing 
minutely the procession, which he had doubt- in the world, hut what they had on their backs, 
less watched with lon"ing eyes and an eager and often little enough o/ that; men, women 
wish to join its ranks" He says he thought a and children that had left their homes when 
o-reat deal about the slavery of his race, and they found outjhey were free, walking along 
had for many years believed tbat it would | the road wjtb no where to go." 1 have often 
very kindly inclined : eventually be liberated, but he could not tell 
had given my visitor : exactly how this would come about, and being 
quite comfortable himself, he was not disposed 



"preplU" taftbk ^ ffi^»f ( W "? *? C Bi 
cs of people, that had always been kept lj fitted to be at the bead o that grea 



.VUTl.ll> 



to make any special effort to hasten the day of 
freedom. 

I asked what he did with the money he 
earned us a slave, and he replied that he al- 
ways spent it as fast as he made it. He bought 
many little comforts for himself and his fam- 
ily, and a3 he always spent Sunday at home, 
when he could get there by going a few miles 
from his place of work on Saturday evening, 
he frequently purchased dainties for the Sun- 
day dinner which his good wife loved to pre- 
pare for her husband, who sometimes invited 
ist of i a friend or two to join him at the, little ban- 
great ! quel in his cottage home. This cusjom of the 
gard to freedom of speech, -adiich j husband g' 
has come about for them. A black ninn who | night was 
ran away from his master during the war and I system, wl 
served some time in a New York regiment, [ longed to 
passed my husband's store on his way ti 
polls. "I Buppose you are going up to vote 



the Democratic ticket," said a young white 
man jestingly to the ex-slave-ex-soldier. "You 
must think I am a d-d fool 41 was the reply," 
if you think I am going to vote against the 
people that set me free?". After Uncle Parke 
had sat talking a little while, and I had been 
admiring the manly, dignified appearance of 
the old Negro, in his stout comfortable suit 
of grey cloth ; having heard that he was a 
carpenter by trade, 'and a very industrious 
person, I asked him if he had come into town 
on business. He looked at me in some sur- 
prise, and Baid gravely, " Nothing but voting 
'ma'am, I have been up to the polls to vote." 
I apologized for my unpatriotic forgetfulnesa, 



the revolution that has released the slave 
from bondage. I thought it was a proof of 
the intelligent mind of my visitor that he had 
evidently considered this aspect of tho case 
Seriously, and was ready to admit that it was 
the wrong view of the subjec^, in which the 
slave holders had been educated, that had in- 
fluenced their action before and since tho 
emancipation, and he thought there was a 
ties of the slave I great change perceptiblo already in the feel- 
re tho members of a family be- 1 fngs of the white people. For himself, Uncle 
fferent masters ; and poor indeed i Parke talks cheerily of what freedom has 
was" the slave, and hard indeed the masters, | done for him and his family. The " S'rendcr," 
when the husband did not have something in from which the Negroes of this section all date 
the way of provisions, clothes or household their emancipation, found him with out a dol- 
comfortsto'carryto his wife and children. In J 1: 
cases where the husband and wife, or parents 



Lion, possessing all the qualities of states- 
manship and deserving the gratitude and 
confidence of the people whose cause he 
has served as if he had risen from their 
masses, instead of having been thrown by 
birth and education and cireumstahecs on 
the side of the aristocracy, 
igs'of | An able and critical article in. tho 
if the November Scribner, gives an interesting 
>r the view of the iife and characterjof this states- 
ugh a man whom his great contemporary John 
vhi.ch the . Bright advised a mother to take her son to 
insiblc, to [ a3 i, tlie g rea t C3 t Englishman heis ev- 
the tables have been turned so abrupt- [ „ ^ „„„„„ 

ly, and who have undergone such great 



flf-.-t- 



slave-system, to h: 
white people, with who 



present generation 



the wife's house on. Saturday 



and children were so far separated, that the 
visiting could only be done at long intervals, 
the slave of akind master, when proposing to 
make a visiMlid not he itate to go to his own- 
er for what Be considered a suitable present 
for his relatives. Sometimes contributions 
were levied ot all the whito family ; ' 'for some 
little thing to take along with mo when I goes 
to see dem niggers of mine. Dey be show to 
think I b'longs to po' white folks if^nasse's 
chillun dont sen' urn somefln," and I have 
known the white children on a plantation' tS 



of the war having intcr- 

\ with histiabits of business. ( A federal 

soldier chanced to stop at his house a few 
hours afterLco's surrender, with a very ragged 
pair of boots, and as Uncle Park, 
maker and had his tools 
leather in the house, ho found his first job 
a free man in mending the boots, while the 
soldier confirmed tho thrilling tidings of sur- 
render and emancipation, which the colored 
people had been whispering to each other. 

The stranger talked kindly to the excil 
family of the new life which was opening 
fore them, and after enjoying a long rest 



er likely to look upon.' 

"For the government of a nation he has not 
merely great gifts, but an unusual" accumula- . 
tion of gifts ; knowledge, industry, energy : el- 
oquence that sways assemblies; conscientious- 
ness that makes his probity accepted liko a 
law of nature; a swift and ample comprehen- 
sion not only of the details of administration, 
but of the great movements of thought in the 
world; an imaginative power of sympathy 
with human feeling which gives him the pow- 
er of warming men to enthusiasm by example 
as well as by words. These arc the qualities 
that go to make a hero; and with them he 
has also the truly heroic virtue of simplicity. 
Such qualities make a man fit to lead a nation 



.omenta of exaltation, winning their de- 
votion, stimulating them to splendid efforts. 
They have, in fact, enabled him to accomp- 
lish great things for England. Ho has been 
the author, either as himself devising or as 
few pounds of 1 carrying through the schemes of others by bis 



energy, 



legislative measures 



whenaby the condition of people has been im- 
proved and their burdens lessened, whereby 
grounds of disaffection have been 
and men's minds knitted together 
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Mil. B. T Wasuinoton. 

Terms : ONE-, DOLLAR 
ADVANCE. 

Speeunen copies Bent upon application. 
To SL-cure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; Rive name 
In (ull, (and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to bo sent. 
For farther information, address 
J. F. I). MARSHALL, 
• ] Business Manager, Hampton, Va . 



Entered as ( 



Hon. Va. 



■ In the Post office at 



The Southern Workman, devoted 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers oj the Hampton Institute, and print- 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the .office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work, from all parts of the country is so- 
licited,, and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



We ask tbo people to pay for buildings 
and to give eaoli Indian a seventy dollar 
scholarship. They must do it to get it 
done; they have so far done it. 

An excellent three. story brick cottage 
"The Wigwam" 95 x35 feet costing $12,- 
000.60 has been erected fof bpys, and our 
Indian scholarship lacks but ten of comple- 
tion. 

Plans have been carefully prepared 
for a girl's building, in the form of a 
Greek Cross, the longest arm being 100 x 
40 feet, and th other 84 x 35. It is 
to be built of bricks, three stories in 
height, to contain room for seventy girls 
with teachers, also a study and sewing 
room, a large play room, washing and 
ironing room, hospital and kitchen for 
special diet pupils and for a cooking 
class. Its occupants will take their meals 
in Virginia Hall, with the rest of the stu- 
dents. It will cost not less than $20,000. 
Our estimate has been $15,000. The 
cost of building is enhanced by the making 
it almost fire proof, so nearly ineoi 



degrading blighting one, but the nearest 
to Christianity of any of the heathen sys- 
tems. 

Contributions for the building, to the 
amount of $500,00 have been received. 



ment. Congress is bound to preserve a 
republican form of government for the 
people of the different states. To assure 
not only the form, but the spirit of repub- 
licanism, it should after seventeen years of 



We arc informed that the Ponca Commit- delay, at once provide fof the most vital 



tee of Boston, have collected about $400.00 
for this object. 

The corner stone of this building should 
be laid next Anniversary day, Thursday, 
May 19th. 1881; we hope by the hand of 
President Garfield. 

That occasion should mean hope for 
both our "despised races;" better chances 
for the Negro, as well as for the Indian, 
for the corner stone of the " Stone Indus- 
trial Building," for colored girls, (from 
Mrs. Stone's gift of $20,000.) wiU, we trust 
be laid too. 

Will the recent enthusiasm for Indian 
rights amount to twenty thousand dollars 
for their elevation? 

Asking for anything in the line of hu- 
s man progress and of God's work is right. 
- 1 The proposed building is in this line. 

SHALL IT BE DONE ? 



need of those whom .it. professeB to cherish 
as its wards.i • ■ 



An English Voman living as a servant 
in New York, gives from her earnings 
seventy dollars a year for the help of two 
colored girls at Hampton. From her con- 
nection with a Sunday School in New 
York she heard of this work and give» 
this amount entirely of her own accord. 



Hampton's need of a building for the 
accom modation of the twenty Indian girls 
now in] attendance, anil for thirty more 
to be received when room shall be pro. 



has already been stated 

The history of the recent effort for In- 
dian education in the East, published in 
our December number, is in pamphlet 
form and will be scnfi.0 any one (Wring 
it. Its inspiration was the common 
sense ^nd devotion of Captain R. H. 
Pratt, Of the U. S. Army, who began with 
a band of savage captives in Florida, and 
is now in clianzo of over two hundred In- 



tiblo as to remove ground for serious fear 
on that score. To this end the roof is to 

belaid with two inch tongued and groov- I , . ,, ;« , 

cd plank, covered with shingles laid on a We have received the Annual Report 
half nch bed of mortar; the outside walls ' of Dr. Thomas Pollard, Commissioner 
to be hollow ami the partitions of brick; of Agriculture of \ irgmia ; an ^resting 
laths to bo nearly dispensed with on the document of 1SG pages. It is a lull and 
sides and overhead. Should it take fire most interesting discussion of the diver- 
it would burn slowly and could probably | silled crops of the State, ^rep^th 
be saved. 

The centre of the educational question 
for Indians was touched by Mr. Schurz, | l»^j£*^»**^ a „,. ieu , tural and 



year for the sake of sei _ 

They can teach for six months at $25,00 or 
S'SO.OO per month, out of which comes board 
clothes &c. The rest of the time they shift 
i for themselves, the majority having none to 

rn',T ami' write " This building as a i Southern states, is a sign of the times, and ; „ lp tnem . Timc5 have been very bad. They 
read and write. is t G lie educa 1 is an index of that better thinking of >y' up gradually. Those who left in 1876, 



HABVABD ADD HAMPTON. 

According to the Harvard Register not 

more thau one-third of those who have re- 
ceived aid from the " Loan Fund " for stu- 
dents needing help, have ever repaid the mon- 
ey thus borrowed. Eacli beneficiary signs a 
note payable on demand without interest. 
The trustees do not present these notes for 
payment, but the Register remarks that the 
obligation of students to pay them is none 
the less on that account. 

Hampton students have paid as follows: 
The graduates and ex-stutlcutsot ISTfi, SG per cent. 



They le 



chool 



re or less in debt, for 
aally during the last 



.nformation, at first hand from farmers, 
educational question and cannot but stimulate the agricultural 
in 1 

when he said, " It is just as necessary to \ The growth o 
teach Indian, children^ to live, as how to | educational hterature in tins an 

iat better thinking of ! pay up gradually. Those who left 
ided.,aswcllasfo,-Tuture requirements j The " iris wdl have no luxuries, which political papers do not give the , lid probably from OOtomj***^ 

1 h,, simole nl-dn livin" best indications, and is apparent to all- the 

but •"VfcV^pt done ? J "°0 come personally in contact ; ith the " 

Ground should bo broken early next '^qJJ,,.,.,, i3 not <r ro und for a rose-colored 
April that the building may be ready (dry yicw q( Ule g„ uUl] a3 a whole, for it is 
and wholesome for its inmates) by Octo- i ten . ib | v backward,* and the blight from 
bcr, next, when school shall re-Open. Slavery and war is far from removed, but 

Copies of the grcuud plan and of the el" the ()U - tlook is good, the direction is right, 
evation will be sent to any one who may « 
desire them with a view to furnishing aid 

or interesting others. i Mrs. Elizabeth L. Comstock, who has 

pro rata cost of one room for two done so much for the Colored Refugees 



eaffcr to ill ve (iieiu ix , 

•ged the bringing of Indian girls to make blinds will be made in the Hunting on 
fheir work complete. Mr. Schurz co-oper- Industrial^ Works," connected ^w.tl. thc 
ated cordially and promptly and now the 
Indian 'department of 05 pupils, (soon to be 
increased to 85) seems to be a fixed feature 
of the school and is in cordial and excellent 



them : 



lebts. Those who left in 1879, may be 
__pected to pay 70 or 75 per cent. There is 
steady improvement iu this respect. An an- 
nual statement is sent to each one who can be 
reached. Some have been unable to pay in 
full or at all. Much more would be paid in, 
did they make a proper effort. Their ideas 
are not as a rule very clear as to paying, espe-1 
Cially old debts; yet many show a most com- 
mendable spirit in this respect. Payments 
on account are constantly dropping in. 

A gentleman of Hartford Conn, informed 
ub that during the past ten years he had ad- 
vanced sonie three thousand "dollars to youas 
white men for their education, taking notes 
for about half the amount, having only an un- 
derstanding about the rest, and on one occas- 
ion lent a hundred dollars to a Negro boy to 
The only man who 
is a 

temptation to the average 

uei SWlta- I , I ,1 lit 

All had been quiet and orderly grate- . ™^ : tbtt.«.l should be paid if for the 
ful for work, but thousands were still des- I - o( the <hMm nU)nc It js plrt of hi „ 
titute. Large companies would come at £ ducati(Jn The money could be used to help 



dian boys and gills, lj"o c, l 

chiefs at Ca, lisle i n the °'^ ovc ' n : . , {4Q - ,. 00ms in al , } wiu in rounll num . o[ Ka upon returning to Topeka, af- 
ment barracks, wheic he is doing an ad- , ^ The la ' r r00ra3 abov0 rc - ; te , a sev en months absence, states that 

T u,Tls-M TTamntononcned its doors 'fcrcd to will cost from $500 to $1000. 8 i 1( , left about 30,000 refugees, many of 
InA|p llls ' S ' n '™l > ? n | 3 , ™' t A ™^ This, is stated to meet a frequently ex- them struggling in poverty, -and found 
seventeen a-»an*> r„.„"; e pressed desire of doing some definite thing. that the number had increased to over go to Berea College, Ky. 
tine because it was the onl place wacre 1 be made on the school c0 000; 10,000 of whom had scattered to paid him back was the Kegro. 

hey could be tang it ag jkjuU aire and the Ihjb .) Department; the ; ot her slates. . -Wj*" » •»»» «» »» ■» \/f 

Sueso 1, n SaHnX b came funvber sawed out of logs' rafted from i AM bad been oniet and orderly, grate- 1 old college debt, __ ; ^ j V( 

qualities ot tueit ^ ul , NortB Carolina, and the. sash _doors and 



ith its work for the Negro. Each 
i and receives wholesome influ- 



rclatic 
race g 
ene'es. 

We challenge any one to find men who 
will do better for Indians than the Hamp- 
ton graduates who arc In part their, teach- 
ers in classes and in practical industry and Shall wc 
have the care of them. This is a feather- dian girl: 



school. Each department is credited with 
a fair price for its products, which an 
cliargcd in the estimate. The buildinj 
will be economical. 



one time, to a phi 



The condition 
progress. The 



for instance : "150 
t last week in great destitution. 
Many -barefoot except rags wrapped and 
tied around their feet. We saw many 
more arrivals in Colleyville, whose condi- 
tion beggars description. There was not 
a whole garment among them, Some had 
their tattered pSnts, coats and shoes, tied 
th strings and strips of muslr 



f women is the test of 
.. 'amily is the unit of ion 
Christian civiliza ion What girls are | Great destitution in neighboring towns, 
mothers are, and toothers make the home. 
Shall wc help the Indians to homes ? In- 
s have been drudges, slaves. They 



aber have 
needs 



obtained homes, 
the commonest 



in the colored man's cap, that he was not ] arc not so bright and" responsive as the 
There is some I boys of that race. Is not an effort for 



expected to have to wear 
delicaey in the mingling of races, but it is yt 



far wliolesome and successful. The 
work for Another race broadens and 
strengthens our movement, and adds, if 
possible, to its inspirations. 

While the great body of Indians must 
be educated in the West where they live, 
we believe that this effort for Indians, 
with that at Carlisle has aided in making 
a rounder better public sentiment, with re- 
spect io that people ; that it has been an 
object lesson In Indian civilization to both 
legislators and the public. When Con- 
gressmen and others sec Indians hoeing 
and studying, working and living like 
"men, it makes an impression that piles of 
documents and the most eloquent pleading 
cannot create. 

Government is ready to fill the propos- 
ed building willi Indian girl students, 
whom, however, it only partially supports 
(barely paying cost of board and cloth- 
ng, $150.00 a year but nothing for the tu- 
ition or cost of education which is $70.00 



! and timely ? 



• Our experience withi this people for 
nearly three years has been encouraging. 
Mentally they are quick; they learn our 
language readily. Teachers' have often 
said " flow could such people have been 
kept back so long." Morally they have 
given very little trouble. They are manly, 
with a sense of honor in thorn. Bodily 
they hold their own. The death-rate has 
been serious but not discouraging. The 
average health is now better than ever. 

In field labor, at first unable to work 
without frequent rests, they became, in a [ T! 
couple of years, able to do continuous | Hou 
labor. Mechanically they are superior; | niaji 
Indians, both girls and boys, work nicely j j m f» 
but slowly. . They cannot expect to com- 1 re3a {^ 
pete successfully with those who have Ir ' 



A 1 

but nccc 
comforts. 

When Sandwich Islands' planters will 
give free passages for such sufferers to 
their delightful land, offer good wages, and 
fair treatment, and equal rights to all, it 
is a pity that an exodus to Hawaii is not 
instituted. Women and children are there 
as welcome as men, to replace a decreas- 
ing population. 



per anumn). If wc 



ment to do its whole duty, we might wait 
forever. , 



waited for govern- 



In a letter from Paris to the N. Y. Ev- 
ening Post its well known correspondent 
Edward King says : 

Tbo Senate is expected to accept the excel- 
lent bill in favor of compulsory education 
-htefc the Chamber of Deputies has passed. 

sharp opposition iu the Upper 
supporters of the bill are in the 
i is justly considered the most 
ure undertakea since the estab- 
Republic, and its immediate 
: fur-reaching and salutary, 
hundred thousand children now deprived 



bored for generations. With a fair chance f , c uool pri vileges will be bi 

they can learn to take care of themselves, birch of the instructor as soon as the bill be- 

They are emphatically responsive to comes a law. 1 . 

Christian teaching. No part of our work There arc over six hundred thousand 

for them 1 has been more encouraging than children in the South to-day deprived of 

the religious. ' They are undemonstra- instruction by no fault of theirs, for whom 
bio but" thoughtful; respectful of wor- 1 our government^ has only ^o say, ^ Let 
ship. Their o' 



•wn 



savage faith is not a | there be light," to assure their enlighten- 



some other needy man. There is by this 
lect injury on both sides. There are no doul 
disgusted men who don't Bay much but think 
good deal over an unsatisfactory experier" 
.a lending money to students. Had their 
perience been otherwise the Colleges rr : 
have been profited through gifts inspin 
better appreciation of the results of educatii 

6BNEBAL GABFIELD'S ADVI0E TO 
COLORED OITIZEKS. ■ 

A delegation of Alabama colored Re- 
publicans paid their respects to General 
Garfield, at the residence of William Ed- 
wards, in Cleveland, O., last evening, 
where he was entertained at a dinner par- 
ty. The General responded as follows : 

" Gentlemen : I am much obliged to you 
for your congratulations and courtesies, and 
will not detain you nor myself— for we are in 
the house of a gentleman who has some people 
visiting him that we must immediately see — 
except to say that I most cordially concur with 
you in all your efforts to enlighten and ele- 
'vate and strengthen your people. That is the 
true ground of progress for everybody every- 
where. Your friends who stood by you in 
the days of the war and since the war have al- 
ways had to meet on the part of their antago- 
nists this thought: You have thrown upon 
us a great mass of ignorant voters, wholly un- 
acquainted with the wants of the people and 
the management of affairs, and you have done 
us a great injustice in compelling that class to- 
be our equals in voting. IJow, there is some 
force in that. There is not one of you that 
will not adfcit that there is some force in that 
statement. * There is a groat deal of force in 
it. It is a difficult thing for any people to 
get along with that situation. It is in your 
hands to tako that argument away absolutely 
—not all at once, not in a day, but to take it 
away from your children, so that by the Intel- 
ligence of your children in time to come that 




It 
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'TOStoach will not be left, and that argument 
acaanot be made. When that day comes. 'I do 
oflOt eee any argument that any human being 
8 e»a make against the fair right-of all men to 
imml privileges under the law. 
!™UJf w, therefore, doing all - 
' «( the line; you should do all you can at 
_r end of the lino to take away the last ch- 
icle that confronts us in adjusting the troub- 
lesome question which your race and its place 
' and ita late condition have given to this coun- 
try. Whatever our people can do toward uelp- 
iWyoo to do, that I am sure they will be ve- 
in glad to do. Whatever I can do to for- 
"*ard that purpose in general action or nidi 
"vidual action, I shall be most glad lo do. But 
•ISon'l let anybody get up the race feeling 
Uroong yon to the extcpt of saying ' We "™ 

r.l.,aa that nrfi noinff t<l llllVO SCI 



auparate class that are going to have separate 
privileges and separate rights.' As I said on 
another occasion, don't let anybody abuse you 
bccau?o you arc black, but don't let anybody 
nor let yourselves get to feeling that anybody 
should praise you because you are black, and 
certniuly don't bear wrongs because you are 
black. Those are the pointB. You know that 
brings us up to the equality and liberty of the 
law. Gentlemen I an. glad to have met you.' 

The argument against Ilia colored vote, 
where it is so strong ub to establish Negro su- 
premacy, has nearly hushed Northern remon- 
stration against the wrong methods by which 
Southern whiles keep in power. 

It is noticeable that the the only protest is 
raised in Presidential and other elections 
which effect northern supremacy in the gov- 
ernment. --. 

General Garfield tells the Negro, " It is 
in your hands to take away that argument 
absolutely; not in a day, but to take it 
away from your children, so that by their 
Intelligence, &e., &c." We do not know 
what the colored visitors replied. They 
might have u. gged the President-elect to 
use 1 all his influence to put4.be power into 
their hands to take the argument away, for 
an impoverished South, and the overbur- 
dened charit.V Of the North, could do little 
towards it. The Negro unaided, does not 
have it in /it's power to remove that argu- 
ment. Government has a duly to do in 
this matter, but so far lias done nothing 
worthy of itself. Will not President Gar- 
field do what he can through a liberal gov- 
ernment policy to lessen the danger to the 
country from the ignorant voters of the 
South 



material, to be manufactured in the North, 
were, in effect, ••hewers of wood and drawors 
of water," for the ben.fie of the more practi- 
cal and sagacious citizens of the North. Tho 
-result was, t lat the Norfh, with a. vigorous 
can at ourf climate and omparatively sterile soil, became 
rich, while we of the South, with far greatar 
natural advantages, grew poor. 

It is obvious to every one, that greater pro- 
gress has been made toward tho develop- 
ment of the resources of our State, within the 
last decade, than in the proceeding half cen- 
tury. 1 Wo hear every day of the opening of 
• ! r«m. copper, zinc, lead, 
gypsum, manganese and other minerals; of the 
■ of old. anil the erection of new fuma- 
id foundries; of the locaiion and con- 
struction of new lines of railway; and the un- 
gof granite, marble, sand und free- 
stone, slate, mica, and oilier articles of com- 
mercial value. 

In the presence of facts like these, it can- 
not bo a mutter of wonder,' that a more hope- 
ful feeling prevails, and that pulsations of a 
new life are felt from one end of the Com- 
monwealth to the other- 
Other changes arc taking place among our 
people. Provincialism is giving way to 



that she resisted the importation of slaves, bnt 
is forced iipon her by the cupidity of Eng- 
and of the northern colonies, who made 
;t in this commerce. Still the evil effects 
with greater force upon Virginia than up- 
other States. The existence of slavery 
kept from Virginia the tide of industrious im- 
migration which filled up the North and West ; 
and yet, by inducing careless culture in land, 
mainly conducted by slaves 1 it impoverished 
the soil and prevented a diversity of indus- 
tries. The workshops of Lowell and Lawrence 
might have been more readily located on the 
James or Potomac than upon the Merrimac. 



. Slavery gets no sympathy from the 
vigorous thinkers of the South. 

It is dismissed with a kick. It is the 
scape goat for ' all their ills. Sentiment 
is with the past ; sense is against it. Sense 
is prevailing. 

The following is from the Hon. Mont- 
gomery Blair, in the Planter and Farmer. 

No men better understood the baneful ef- 
fects of slavery upon the prosperity of the 



people. rroviuciausiii oj "'v - 

broader and more liberal sentiments. Dreamy 
abstractions are yielding to the influence of 
practical, vigorous common sense. 

There arcjbut two sources from which dan- 
ger is to be apprehended : , 
1st. Hah^s of Indolence and self-indul- 
gence, and Sio prejudice against manual and 
mechanical labor, which is the last legacy or 
slavery. , 

2nd. A mistaken system of education, wlucn 
has given two much attention to the ideal, and 
too little to the practical. 

A determined and manly 
the first;' aojd a el 



ruction, hi whlcl 
lo pbjsi 
the construction and use 
overcome the last. 

Nothing tuts tended mi 
the advancement of Virj 
prosperity, (ban the disp 



can vanquish 
;mirso ofin- 
icnee will bo 

chinery, will 



riously to retard 

n of our active, 
Intelligent yjoung men 'to migrate to other 
States. Th£y aro more precious to Virginia 
than silver sjnd gold. 



iccis oi smvcij uff" «■-•*. j i j 

State, and upon the progress of its people, 
than the statesmen of Virginia. Mr. Jeffer- 
son denouncea it bitterly. Gen. Washington, 
in his letter to Mr. Sinclair, said that Virgin- 
ia would be the "garden spot of the New 
World when it got rid of slavery ;" and Mr. 
Randolph, in a speech in the Senate, describ- 
ed it as "a dry rot," and as a "cancer on the 
face ;" and said that ' 'if the slaves did not run 
away from their masters.- the masters would 
run away from the slaves." 

And this has 4wcn the process by which 
Virginia and the South has been depopulated 
No foreign emigrants came to\her shores, and 
her own best blood ran away from slavery to 
tho free West. Nor wore these blighting ef- 
fects of slavery proclaimed only by our Rev- 
olutionary Fathers. They were again pro- 
' mcd by the leading men in the Virginia 
jstitutional Convention of 1830 ; and among 
others, by Mr. Charles J. Falkner, of Mar- 
tinsburg, who still survives. 

ABOUT GEOECHA. 
sident A G. Haygood of Emory 



Philadelphia Times, has just returned 
from a trip through the Southern States. 
He said to a reporter of the Heiald. 

' 'Prosperity South means prosperity North, 
and tho South is prospering now as she never 
prospered before. Her crops are the largest 
all her history, and she il beginning to juiv- 
_. wilh new life and energy, social, political 
and industrial. The 'old South,' was 
described by Senator Chestnut, of Sputh Car- 
olina, ih a memorable speech in the Senate he- 
fore the.KM, in whjch ho said— I quote from 
memory W- ' 

" There are two classes in the South. Those 
'ho rule, who have made her illustrious in 
statesmanship, and the, servile classes, _ who 
have made her prosperous beyoDd anything in 
the world, while you of the North." he added, 
"are made up of close fisted , farmers, greasy 
mechanics and mercenary traders." 

"ThaV'said Colonel McClure, "was tho 
old South. Senator Chestnut's picture was 
accurately painted, true to the life. Ho was 
a man of high character, of strong convictions, 
and he had the faculty of expressing tliem in a 
strong way. He scorned anything liko sub- 
terfuge or dissembling." ■/ ' 



s by lion. John Sherman Sec- 
Treasury, is republished. 



I7ie Southern Planter and Farmer pub- 
lished in Richmond Va., is always a wel- 
come exchange. 

The Januarv number is full of interest. 
Like many other Southern periodicals it 
is, more and more, taking up the South, 
em questions by the roots. A ohangcd,V 
more candid tvnd hopeful tone is a char- 
acteristic of 'the belter papers of the 
Bouth these days. There is less, wailing 
over the past. They are getting at bot- 
tom facts, making the best of things, 
admitting what must lie admitted, seeing 
what must be seen, and giving good ad- 
vice. 

This is the reconstruction from within 
outwards. A vast work is yet to be done 
but the right movement has set in. 

Hon. Alex. II. II. Stuart, addresses the 
young men of the State as follows : 

The overthrow of slavery has destroyed the 
foundation on which the old system rested, 
and the time has come when we must conform 
our methods of Instruction, and our pursuits 
in life, to the changed condition of our social 
and industrial organization. What Virginia 
now needs is not closet-men, learned scholars, 
or brilliant orators, but "men of affairs"— 
earnjMt, practical business men — men compe- 
tent to deal with and push forward the mate- 
rnal interests at tho State— such as skilled en- 
gineers, geologists, mineralogists, miners, 
machinists and mechanics. 

As I have already said, under the old sys- 
tem manufactures could not flourish in the 
South, because of the character of our labor- 
ing population. Manufactures require educa- 
ted aud skilled labor lo conduct Ihcm success 
fully. Ours, not possessing these indespensa 
ble qualities, could not be profitably cmplo 
ed, except in agriculture and tho Bimpl 
processes of handicraft. The iiiana; 
complicated machinery was beyond .._ 
ity. And, unfortunately, the prejud — _ 
which existed in the Northern mind ugainst 
"tho peculiar institution " of the South, pre- 
vented the intelligent labor of tho North from 
• seeking ctnph'ynicut amongst us. Hence, 
with few exceptions, educated labor— that 
which reaps the largest profits, by converting 
raw material, of little value, into costly fab- 
rics, was confined to States North of the Po- 
tomac. Meanwhile, tho people of the South, 
who were engaged iu the production of cot- 
ton, wool, pig-iron, timber and other raw 



An arti 
retary of 
He says : , 

The wholji of Eastern Virginia, constituting 
about onc-f«urtli of in extent, lying between 
the Chesapeake Bay and the head of tide-wa- 
ter is an alluvial country, divided by these 
inlets full of ttah and wild fowl. The soil, 
though thin and worn by bad culture, is bet- 
ter and more easily cultivated than New Eng- 
land or NcW Jersey, or Eastern New ^ ork and 
Pennsylvania. The middle couutry, lying be- 
tween Tidewater and Piedmont, is a wide 
picturesque .Jlliin. cut to a considerable depth 
by small and rapid streams, bordered by fair 
land The J'iedinont country, west of this, 
isists of (m.kcu ranges of hill and mcun- 
us with *mny small and fertile valleys and 
hills 'in beaiitlful outline, with occasional de- 
rated plains. Then conies tho Blue Ridge 
remarkable for ita picturesque beauty und 
form, extending I ho whole length of the State, 
forming one of its most prominent features. 
Then comet the Valley of Virginia, part of 
the great belt extending from Canada to Ala- 
bama, as beautiful a •• 1 

on the continent, Vitl: 
Then comes the great 
parallel mountains. , 

Different pans of Virginia arc adapted to 
different agricultural productions. Tho re- 
gion about Norfolk is becoming the great 
garden-spot for c trly vegetables for the north- 
ern market. Middle Virginia has always been 
famous for its . tobacco, which, after nearly 
two centuries of cultivation, has not yet ex- 
hausted the soil. , The Valley of Virginia was 
_ hundred .years -ago icxtolled by Jefferson ; 
and Washington said of its soil, climate and 
production : " In'my opinion, it will be con- 
sidered, if it is not considered so already, as the 
garden spot of America." Tho mountain re- 
gion of Virginia contains great cattle-ranges, 
where natural grasses spring as soon as the 
forests are cleared away; where sheep, produ- 
cing mutton of al i ost unrivalled quality, can 
pasture during the whole year, with but little 
care or labor. 1 know no jmrtion of the United 
States to ichlch, if fatorimj conditions an offer- 
ed Nature so invites immigration, aud where la- 
ter, steadily a)a,l>c ( l. uovld yield such rich re- 
turns. And vet, tins favored State of Virgin- 
ia, with 4.1,000 square miles of land, with at 
least 2,000 miles of tidal water, the oldest set- 
tlement in our couutry, contains but 1,250,000 
inhabitants, deeply in debt, with impaired 
credit, and with a tendency among its people 
to migrate into newer Slates, with less hope 
and promise for the future. 

Chief among the causes why Virginia has 
lagged behind these and other States, was ne- 
gro slavery. In the origin of litis institution, 
Virginia wnsNio more al fault than the other 
colonies; aad, indeoJ, her statesmen claim 



College (Southern) writes from personal 
observation in Georgia. 

"The aggregate value of the property owned 
by colored people in 1870 was $5,782,380; in 
1880, $3,704,293-an increase of fu81,895. 
That is. the negroes have increased the total 
value of their property about ten per cent— 
the whole people about six per cent. Had 
the whole people done as well as the nc- 
groes.instead of an increased something over 
$14,000,000 it should have been nearly $-3,- 
000,000. 

All which proves one of two things, perhaps 
both- either the negro has a tolerably fair 
chance in Georgia or else he is a remarkable 
force in Georgia political economy. It per- 
haps indicates, further-more that the "exodus- 
ters" are not troubling Georgia to any marked 
extent. More and more, our colored citizens 
are anxious to " buy land;" more and more, 
the Georgia -landholders— the "old proprie- 
tors," if the reader please— are willing to sell 
it to them. Some of the "stalwart" friends 
who have been insisting that Southern whites 
ought to sell farms to the freedmen may not 
i.na„lf nt tho r xoerime 
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relish one result of the c x periment so far. Tb 
I oauaiia vu negro landowner, especially when he has Ins 
n as can bo found farm paid for and Ins deed safe in hand, do- 
- windingstrcams.' velops singular penchant for voting as tho 
— with white landowners vote. It way be mention- 
ed at this point that one of the leading land- 
owners in my county (Newton) said to me a 
few days ago that he had sold farms, averag- 
ing about one hundred acres each, to nearly 
thirty negro men, giving them long tune and 
easy terms. Only two failed to come to time. 

ACTUAL PROSPERITY. 

There is every reason to believe that 1881 
will show a still larger advance m all the lines 
of real progress; 1880 was a good year. Large 
crops brought good prices and there is money, 
aside from debts and necessary expenses, to 
invest in larger and better productive appara- 
tus There can be no question about it; the 
mass of our people were never so comfortable 
in their lives or in the lives of their fathers. 
There ore not, perhaps, as many rich .men ; 
there are hundreds of thousands of comforta- 
ble middle class people. There are fewer 
'mansions" on the plantations, there are 
many more sightly and pleasant cottages on 
the farms. The people-the great mass of 
people of Georgia— were never bo well fed so 
well clothed, so well housed as now. They 
are increasing in substantial wealth. What is 
more important, they are improving in all 
good things, as in the spirit of political and 
social toleration, in hearty support of law, in 
intelligence and morals." 



THE SEW SOUTH. 

" As a companion picture to the one painted 
by Mr. Chestnut," said Mr. McCluro, " we 
lave it in the equally forcible, deal cut and 
loquent words of General Joe Brown, one of 
the ablest men in all the South^iTho world,' 
he says substantially, 'movcs\ and we must 
move with it. Labor is wealth." / _ 
"That," Mr. McClure went on to say, is 
the policy of the South to day. The old rul- 
ing classes have become workers; tho old ser- 
vile classes are working better than they 
worked in the days of slavery, and the 'close- 
fisted farmers and the greasy mechanics of the 
North and East and West are everywhere wel- 
comed This is the great social and industrial 
revolution which the late war accomplished. 
In the days when the planter was king, the 
South had no need for these classes. And they 
did not go there. The civilization amid which 
they grew up wos the very converse of the civi- 
lization then in the South. In the one section 
labor was honorable; in the other it was dis- 
honorable. To be a workman was to be a serf. 
All this has been changed. The pursuit of 
commerce and trade, which in the pastenrneu 
a social stigma with it. is now the pathway to 
distinction . In fact, the South is endeavoring 
to convert itself as rapidly as possible into a na- 
tion of mercenary traders, close-fisted farmers 
and ■ercasy mechanics.' The rattle and clatter 
of the factory are beginning to be heard all 
over the South. Georgia alone has fort. v ^cot- 
ton manufactories, and new ones arc going up 
1 ' every direction. The South to day seems 
me to present the most magnificent field for 
industry and investment in the world. Sho 
has raised 300, 0.00, 000 bales of cotton this 
year, and there can be no doubt that the an- 
nual production, so far from diminishing, v. lit 
grow every year larger and larger. 1 Me great, 
problem before her now is to convert It into 
the manufactured article, instead of s°aH' n S 
the raw material a thousand miles to beHiade 
into cloth . That problem she is w orking out 
aud with the most profitable results. It is al- 
most impossible to picture the prosperity of 
the Soulb when that day shall conic She^x 
will be richer than ever India was. Just con- 
sider the advantages she possesses The cli- 
mate cannot be surpassed. Labor £ cheaper 
: t n w Mimntie suneriotitv. It al- 




80UTH. 

NO WOED PICTURE. 

Colonel A. K. McClure, Editor of the 



mate cannot be surpassed. , La.a.r rs cneape , 
and, owing to her eliniat.cUuperiot.ty t al- 
ways must be cheaper in the South than m 
The North. Then there are her 4inr.valled 
water facilities. The streams that now urn 
dly to the sea arc capable of running all tho .f 
spindles of New England.and of .1 England - 
Zm one end of the year to the other withm t^ j> 
a single interruption. In ten years, I firmly 
believe, theJSquth will convert, at her own > 
doors, one-half Jier cotton crop into cloth, and 
S ^quarter of aeontury.shc wtll be the groa cst 
manufacturing centre m the ™ffl»' M W 
ticular line. The present condition of aff-u rs 
is an anomaly ;; it is against .1 ; 
trade, and it is impossible that it should last 
Capital always seeks the most prohtab e : field . 
in which it dan operate— the field in which it 
can find the largest returns In the past, l ie 
social condition of the South repelled capital 
Neither the capitalist nor the'grensy mechanic 
was welcome, unless the one came in the form 
nf n nlanter and a slave owner, and tho other 
ol I &e driver. But, as I have said, all that' 
has been changed. 

THE NEORO AS A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FACTOR. 

Some of the negroes are leaving the South, 
not because they are oppressed or outraged, » 
but because they ore auxious to better their 
condition. He is told that he can do belter 
in the North, or East, or West ihan at home; 
and, being of a trusting, confiding nature, 
easily led and easily influenced, he believes 
the representations that aro made to Mm, , 
BM, except in 3ome rare instances, there is ao 
oppression of the black man in the South to- . 
day. He is paid fair wages, and ho has all tho 
work he cares to do. His work, however, is 
altogether in the field. He is not a suceess- 
at least the present generation is not a su 





in ttie factory. Ho has not the steady appli- 
cation that is needed around machinery. If 
a circus pai-ses, he rushes to the window to see 
it. If a Btranger goes into a factory where 
colored men are employed, the chances are 
ten tp one that every one of them will forget 
all ai'out what he is doing and stare at him 
until ho leaves : 'the place. The next genera- 
tion may be bUter in this respect, but I have 
• no hope for the present one. Hence it is that 
in nearly all the Southern factories, the persons 
employed are white. It is a curious fact that 
the abolition of slavery has had as great a ben- 
eficial effect upon tho 'poor whites' as it has 
had upon the blacks. Their condition has im- 
proved wonderfully, and in a few years they 
promise to become what white meo everywhere 
ought to be— enlightened, intelligent and self- 
respedting. There is, hoWever, one great evil 
so far I us the negro is concerned, and it seems 
almost impossible to find a way to remedy or 
remove it. The negro is mercilessly cheated 
by a class of people who, as a rule, have gone 
down there from the North— I mean the small 
traders who make advances in provisions, 
clothing, seed, liquors, tobacco, &c, while 
the crops are ripening. Some of these small 
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unprincipled that 
; comes to be squared tlie ne- 
dollar. He finds himself in 
of his little crop. The con- 
i only true, of course, in the 
nely thriftless and improvi- 
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dent. But it is, nevertheless, so great an evil 
that the more thoughtful and considerate plant- 
ers and legislators are endeavoring to eradi- 
cate it 'in some way. The question, however, 
is full of difficulty, and it is hard to find a reme- 
dy. If a law could be framed to retain or 
punish these extortioners it would be passed 
in a m nute, but the trouble is to hit upon a 
measure that will he effective. But the South 
should not be held responsible for this. If 
the negro lived in the North, or East, or West 
and a similar industrial condition oft things 
existed he would be robbed'of his last red cent, 
as he is in many casts in the South, and not a 
word would be said about it." 

TUB NEGRO IS POLITICS. 

"What about the negro politically!" 

*'Tho negro, politically, is on the lookpiit 
for himself. In a national election he is. a re- 
publican, but as soon as he gets a mule and a 
bale of- cotton, he wants to keep them, and he 
hasseeri from bitter experience that the way 
to lose them, to have them stolen from him, is 
to restore negro ascendancy in the manage- 
ment of 'Southern State politics. He does not 
want to bo lobbed, taxed out or existence, 
and robbery and pillage on the greatest scale 
ever witnessed is the record that black repub- 
lican rule in the South has left behind it. As 
a rule, tihe negro is now free to vote in the 
Southern States. Four black democrats sit in 
the State Legislature of South Curolina from 
the cityfof Charleston. Has New York or 
Pennsylvania ever done as much for their col- 
ored population? There are black policemen 
in New Orleans swinging their clubs around 
the hearts of the ex-planters and slave owners 
of Louisiana more frequently than they (the 
ex-planters) would perhaps care to tell. 

That there are suinc districts in the South 
where a different order of things prevails, I ad- 
mit—as, jfor instance, in some parts of Missis- 
sippi— biit, as n rulc,the negro iu the South to- 
day is as free, and a good der 1 freer, ns we saw 
in the latie election, to vote pretty much as ho 
pleases, as they arc in Pennsylvania. And he 
votes forlhis own interests — first, last and all 
the time., Negro rule and white republican 

rest, strife and the suspension of nearly all in- 
dustry. Those who have- some little property 
or a few hundred dollars in bnnk do not want 
to have it stolen from them, and they' vote for 
* u -~e whej they know will protect it." 

are the prospects of building up a 
i party in the South? What would 
ult if General Garfield were to at- 

; ay to^hako the South republican is 
jithout their knowing it. Let him 
cent, respectable officials— I do not 
~ie South docs not care whether they 
... jf white, republicans or democrats— 
and he will have taken the first great step in 
this direction. All that they want in the 
South is honest, fair government. Ex-Senator 
Bruce, of Mississippi, for instance, is accept- 
able to all classes iu that State. An appoint- 
ment such as that of Bruce to some important 
federal position would satisfy all parties of 
eveiy Bhadc of opinion there. But if he takes 
the black and white adventurers down there 
and install them in power, he will retard and 
delay republican growth and development in 
the South.; The South wants her affairs, fede- 
ral and Sjtatc, to. be lionet tly administered. 
If General Garfield will do all he can in this 
direction, he will insensibly win supporters for 
his administration there, and if ever he should 
get into a conflict with tho extreme) radical 
wing or any other wing of his own party, they 
will sustain and hold up his hands." j 

T IB BREAK CP OF PARTIES, 

" How will the break up of parties in the 



South affect the negro and the South itself?" 

"In my opinion disastrously. I had this 
idea before I went South, and what I saw and 
henrd there from men of all pirties confirms 
me in this view. Ercntho colored men them- 
selves deplore it. A. colored committee that 
waited upon me in New Orleans expressed the 
opinion that it would bo the greatest calmity 
that could befall the colored people iu the 
'Smith. Seo to what ti pass it has brought 
vVgini*— to the verge of repudiation. "If, 1 
saidMcadlng white men— merchants, manufac- 
tures, editors of newspapers, as well as^polit- 
icians— 'we divide among ourselves and call 
in the negro, easily influenced by demagogues, 
as umpire, it will be the worst disaster that 
bos ever ucfullcn us, the war hardly excepted.' " 



This break up of parties, now well 
underway, will so far aa it goes, give to 
the negro the balance of power. He will 
use his power a3 any Unuraut man will 
use it. He will gee all he can for his vote. 
The black man's ignorance is as dangerous 
as that of any other man. 

Those interested in -the nation's credit 
should be equally interested in the enlight- 
enment of the colored race. 

Well disposed as the freedmcn are, their 
position as arbiters of State and national 
questions is full of danger. 

When some day, the price of U. S. 
bonds may full hdcause of short-sighted 
legislation, causcd.nn part at least, by ig- 
norance for which -the ex-slaves are not 
responsible, thcro Will be a better appre- 
ciation of the need of tlieir improvement. 

Our Carthago e«t deAenda is " The Ne- 
gro Must be Educated." 



THE CLEMENT ATTACHMENT. 

The following extract from a private 
letter from a gentleman in North Carolina 
will interest those who arc watching the 
development of Southern Industries. 

The Clement Attachment is a grand success, 
and I believe the day la not far distant when 
it will work a revolution' in the manufacture 
of cotton yarns. When this is done, the South 
will become prosperous. Our little mill here 
was started nearly two years ago, and was an 
experiment with us. We had to labor under 
many disadvantages. None of us knew any- 
thing abou.t the uusinlss. We used unskilled 
hibfir; not one of our hands ever saw a cotton 
mill before. We have succeeded beyond our 
expectations. Having no experience in the 
business, our mill cos? more than it ought to 
have cost; it cast as |t now stands, $15,000. 
We employ 10' hands; most of them girls. 
The capacity of our nfill is 300 lbs. 10s to 129 
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1 with a capacity of 150 to 1(10 lbs. of 
yarns per day would cost you about 
$3000. It would require 8 II. V. to run it, 
and would give employment to 8 operatives. 
The average yield of yarns by this process is 
lbs. of yarn, whijph we sell to the paper 
mills. Now the Ctcnient Attachment cannot 
be used where seed cotton ennuot be had. It 
will not work ginned or baled cotton, but 
must have seed cottop as it comes from the 
field, and with four operations we convert it 
into yarn. The pickijng, moating, cleaning 
nnd carding, is all d£nc with one operation. 
The attachment is thirty-six mches long, 
eighteen inches square, and Bits on the back 
of tho carding machine, in plucc of the lick- 
erin and feed rolls, nnkl the seed cotton is fed 
direct to it by means of a feed board, nnd the 
fiber is gently removed from tho seed without 
being cut or broken, land fresh with the oil, 
that nature furnishes fi: wit* from the seed) 
and cleaned and pnssps to the card cylinder, 
and is carded, and is;ncver allowed to fly or 
leave the machine untjil it passes off in a con- 
tinuous roll or sliver and falls into a revolving 
cum. 



Public schools in Tennessee, during 1880, 
numbered 5,522, against 3,042 in 1875. In 
1880 the teachers employed numbered 
5,954, against 4,210 in 1875. In Missouri 
last year 482,939 of the children attended 
school, leaving 240, i95 who received no 
schooling. 




' A letter from San Carlos Agency, Ari- 
zona, dated Jan. 13th, signed by the llcv. 
Sheldon Jackson sais, 

*' I hope to reach Hampton with twenty 
Indians tho last of the flrst week in, Feb- 
ruary." 

Twelve of them are to replace those 
sent home from hero for sickness. Tho 



rest are over and above what can well 
be provided for.but will be received because 
of their need of education, the wrong done 
their people, and our faith in the readi- 
ness of their friends to sustain us. 

If people shall show a tithe of the in- 
terest in helping Indians that they have 
done in hearing of their wrongs, the prac- 
tical remedies and redress that arc being 
provided will not not lack the help they 
need. 

Our Indian wars from 1865 to 1879 arc 
estimated to have cost the government 
$22,G80,000. Five millions a year to kill 
Indians. But when it is represented that 
educating one of them costs consider- 
ably more than $150.00 a year, (the a- 
mount now paid by government in the 
East to keep them under theoretical 
and practical instruction the entire 
twelve months,) and the Secretary of the 
Interior declares that the government 
ought not to tax private charity for such 
work, there is as yet nothing done about 
History is likely to show that Con- 
gress tried every possible expedient with 
the red and black wards of the nation be- 
fore it made attempts to improve them by 
adequate educational measure*. 



A FBIEND GONE. 

In the recent sudden death of Mr. Alex- 
ander Hyde of Lee, Mass.. who dropped 
dead in the street in Boston while attend- 
ing the Legislature, of which he was a mem- 
ber, Hampton Institute has lost a valued 
friend and trustee, and the community in 
which he lived, one of its most active and 
honored citizens. A man of thorough up- 
rightness of character and kindness of na- 
ture, of practical disposition ami public 
spirit, he will be missed In many flcpart- 
ments of life. From his beautiful farm in 
Berkshire County, he wrote for many years 
the agricultural editorials of the Spring- 
held Republican and New York Times. 
For thirty years of his lite he was 
a practical teacher. Both lines of 
thought and work were continued in his 
public life and recognized by the public. 
He was long iden tilled with 4kc manage- 
ment of tho public schools in his town, 
which acknowledges its great indebtedness 
to him in the advancement of its educa- 
tional interests. Shortly before his death 
vas offered the presidency of the Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural college, and in the 
Legislature of Ins state, was' on the com- 
mittees both of Agriculture and Educa- 
tion. 

His warm interest in the causes of phil- 
anthropy, especially for the freedmcn and 
the Indians, brought him into active sym- 
pathy with the work at Hampton and 
Carlisle. To the latter school he gave a 
daughter, of like mind with himself, as 
teacher. In the foriner he has been for 
many years a worjiiug trustee and friend. 
For the two summers that the Hampton 
Indian students h:ivc spent among the 
farmers in Berkshire, Mr. Hyde has 
kindly taken upon himself the general 
supervision of all; a supervision not mere- 
ly business-like but fatherly. One who 
died at his house lies buried in his family 
burial place. Tho3c who may spend next 
summer in Berkshire will sadly miss tho 
kind friend who looked after their inter- 
ests and gathered them all together every 
Sunday in his own delightiul home, to 
teach them and cheer their stranger hearts. 

For that home, whcre,after all, the cloud 
rests heaviest, Hampton has a tcnd< 
earnest sympathy. 



Died. — At his home in Indian Town, Va. 
December 29, of consumption. Win. B. Tur- 
ner, a siudent of Hampton Institute, who 
would have graduated with the class of '80, if 
his health had not failed before the close of 
the year. Ho died iu tho faith of Christ and 
the hope of eternal life. His excellent char- 
acter and gentle, lovcable disposition made 
him many friends who will sincerely regret 
their loss, both for their own sokes and that of 
tho field in which ho hoped to labor. . 



Married.— Jan. 11th in Bcthcsda chapel, by 
Rev. Richard Tolimin,' assisted by Rev. H. B. 
Frissell, Sarah A. Peterson to Charles LI. Van- 
ison, both graduates of Hampton Instituto and 
residents of the pi 




There have been already quite a number of 
marriages between Hampton graduates, and 
to all thus mated, Hampton sends a cordial 
"Bless you my children.'^ But ^the present 
occasion comes especially near to ua and calls 
for special rejoicings, as the first to occur up- 
on our own grounds, and between young peo- 
ple who, ever since their graduation, have for 
years been in Jhe employment of the Normal 
School, in places of responsibility which they 
have well til1c£ After the marriage cere- 
mony in the litt* church, iauspiciously shone 
upon by the chary winter sun, a pleasant re- 
ception was given by Mr. Howe, Normal 
School farm manager, and his wife, for his 
right-hand man and his bride, who received 
the congratulations of many friends, with some 
pretty and useful tokens of their esteem, and 
then, escorted by a merry party of former 
schoolmates, drove out under I he moonlight to 
ttieir new home, the school's Shellbanks farm. 
On this fine farm, of 339 acres, the bridegroom 
will have the responsible position of super- 
" ntendent, and the bride settle down in a pleas- 
ut home, not only to the care of ducks and 
htckens and all the duties of a farmer's wife, 
but to the ohargc of the night school for the 
farm students. May all joy and success go 
with them. 



Married.— .Jan. 0th. in Washington, D. C. 
Mattic A. Parker, to Richard II. Fantlcroy, 
of Mill Creek, near Hampton. 

The bridegroom is a graduate of nampton 
Normal School of the class of ' 76, nnd is hap- 
py, not only in tho acquisition of a wife, but 
iu the possession of a pleasant and comfortable 
home for her, won all by his own industry 
and ability, Bincc hte graduation. 

With hearty congratulations, Hampton wish- 
es that prosperity may continue to attend them, 
as it bids fair to, with so good a start on the 
right road in life. 



Mr. Herbert A. Chcnoweth. class of '79 (the 
ly white young man who has graduated 
urn the Hampton School, ) 'is now manager of ' 
the next to the largest poultry yard in America, 
where artificial hatching is carried on, and 
where the largest incubator is used: its capac- 
ity being 1500 eggs at a time. 

After assisting for a year he has been put in 
charge of this cstablishmen , which is on a fine 
Pennsylvania farm, not very far from Phila- 
delphia. 

The proprietor of the place states that the 
:periment, so far, "has satisfactorily proven*. 
JjUrat: that eggs can be, hatched in large 
quantities with less per ccntuge of loss, artifici- 
lty, than under the hen. 
Second : that the young chicks can be brood- 
ed and cared for in large numbers with fewer 
casualties in proportion th in when maternized 
by the hen, and with absolutely no epidemic. 
Third: that upon reaching maturity they are 
vigorous in all respects as those when raised 
by the natural method, with a tendency to im- 
provement." t ' 



The Old Dominion Stuamsimp Company. 
The Normal School has, from the first, re- 
ived from this wdl managed and successful 
company attentions and favors which it is a 
duty as well as a pleasure to acknowledge. , 
The many courtesies which our officers ancK 
teachers have received both from Capt^Scher- 
merhorn of the Accomack, and -also from tha 
officers of the New York steamers, ure fully ap-i 
preciated and gratefully remembered. The 
Compauy has our best wishes for its continued 
success. M. 



A LrncRAL Offer,— Having arranged club- 
bing terms with the North American Review, 
we are enabled to offer that foremost of Amer- 
ican periodicals, together with the Southern 
Workman at the low price; of $4.50 per year. 
The Review is tho organ of the host minds of 
America, nearly every writer of note in the 
country being a contributor to it. It discuss- 
es tho subjects that nroitnost prominent in the 
public thought nt the time, and prcscuts both 
sides of all important questious. It combines, 
to a considerable extent, the thoroughness of 

ie Cyclopaedia with the timeliness of the daily 
^aper. It should be read by tho professional 
man, the student, tho merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the farmer, in f«ct,j» every ono who 
wishes to form intelligent opinions on the 
events of the day. 



Standard of TnB English Lanouaob. — 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary is commend- 
ed, the English World over, for its excellence. 
Wherever you find English spenkinc people 
there yon find Webster. England has pro- 
duced nothing equal to it, and in America it is 
the standard* The illustrations aro a marvel 
for accuracy and number, nnd it is a treat just 
to be able to look through it. Tho now edi- 
tion has 1,023 pages, 3.0Q0 ongravings and 
fonr pages colored plntes. 1 Its able and com- 
prehensive definitions aro n library in them- 
selves — a thesaurus of unbounded treasures. 

-Our Chunk Paper, New Market, Virginia. 
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3 rROMHAMPTOH OBADTJATES. 
Feom Two Missionaries to Africa. 

M«<DI AND BiHE.- ATBIOA| IN AMKEIOA 

Ten Witch-Cats. The World Mov- 

UIO. ! PROGRESS IN MARYLAND. TWO 

Girl Graduates. The Sectarian Test. 
A J(ew Definition of T ianksqivinq 
Dat. The Acoojmpli shmeIit of Spell- 



Feom Mendi. • 
A short letter has been received by one 
of his classmates, from oar ™*»™°"y 
teacher in the Mcndi mission, Mr. Ackrel 
■White; from which we make a few ex. 
tracts. Ho says: 

Mesdi Mission, Snuronols. W. O. A. 11, 

Mv dear classmate. 

1 . Truly I am long a way from 

Hampton, hut my mind is often there with 
70U.11. I hear very little from there now. I 
nad a letter from Gcn'l. since his re urn and 
it i. the only one I have had from there for 
aometime. I hope you "ill write me, anu 
tell me all the news of the school. I 
»m all alone here now, save the hoys I have 
in the house; no other missionary " here. 
The Inst one who was here with me left lor 
America about two months ago, making six 
in all who have gone from the field, since 
Jan 17tb '80. Wo are only two missionaries 
on the Beld now, Mr. Jackson and myself. 

Mr JackBon stays at the other station, 
about 40 miles from hero. He has a church 
school and saw-mill, I have a church and 
school. I have two assistants in' school, one 
the Rev. J. N. Jowett, who also preaches 

I am well satisfied, but once in a while 1 
eet a little home sick. Three years from 
friends and home is enough to make one home 
sick. One here cannot hear the daily news, 
nor see the world progress. 

Same of our young men and women find 
fault with the Sooth. Should their lot fall in 
Africa, they would think that tho South was a 
flower garden. The people hero believe U a 
person dies, and any one' troubles him, before 
he dies, that that person will come tack m 
the shape of an alligator or leopard, and kill 
and cat the person' who troubled him before 
he died. There was a boy whom I knew in 
one i of the towns, and he died; sometime 
after his death, his mother was down at the 
river and was taken and carried off by an al- 
ligator and all the people of that town believe 
that the boy came back, and carried his 
mother off and killed her, for some unknown 
cause They nil, (educated and uneducated), 
believe in witches. Among the c»untry peo- 
ple.if a person dies whom they think is a witch, 
they will open him. and they say, if he is a 
witch, you will get an iron pot out of him, (a 
small one). Thero wns a man who died on 
. tho mission ground since I have come out 
and all said he was a witch, and they cut him 
open, and said they got the little pot out of 
himl but they would never show it to me, 
Mr could I And a person who saw it. 
i all would say, that somebody told them 
lot they did not see it. So this is about 
t it all comes to. Well, it is late and I 
must go to bed. rioping that you will write 
me soon. Please tell Gen. A., that the Cap- 
tains all ask tlOO. to take a boy to America, 
I hiopo it will be less by Spring. It is very 
hot here now. 

Believe me that I am yours truly, 

' E. White. 



of fever. We take quinine, but not wme. 
We are awaiting the arrival of the next steam- 
er from the north, which will come next month ; 
then if tho heavy rains have not begun, we 
will start for Bihe. For if we can't go soon, 
we Bhall have to'stay here until next April, 
or May, the beginning of the dry season. We 
shall use every possible effort to reach Bihe 
before the rains begmi because we think it is 
not safe to stay here long. We are informed 
that porters will be in fron» Bihe, soon, of 
whom we can get certain information as to 
the condition of the roads in the interior, &c. 

I suppose you know, there are only three of us 
in the mission. Mr. Bagster hired two boys 
at Loanda to cook &c, and here he has rent- 
ed a house with three rooms, many rata, and 
numberless fleas; the musquitoes pay us night- 
ly visits also, so you may judge how many 
pleasant nights we have. The heat; is not 
yet very excessive ; only at midday is it very 
warm; thermometer in the Bhado 80-88. 

The Biheans speak Portuguese, so we are 
studying Portuguese. I like the language, on- 
ly the mysterious conjugation of their verb, I 
abhor. I must stop writing about Africa now, 
as I have nothing more interesting to write. 
Give my kindest regards to all my friends 
and acquaintances. I wish you great success 
with your BChool. Though you a far away from 
me, yet I remember you every day. I verily 
think I shall neter, no never, forget Hampton, 
and you, because there I learned many a good- 
ly lesson which I will never forget. In my 
estimation, you are doing the greatest work 
you can possibly do. The older I get and 
the more I see of the world, the better I 
understand your work, and value it. May 
the Lord bless you, and take care of you al- 
ways. When I write again, I hope to be better 
informed about' Benguela, and vicinity. At 
present, address my letters to London, Mr. Bng- 
ster's brother will forward them to me. 
Write me all the news. We are getting on 
very well, so f«r;tho Loid has brought us 
safe, and will lead us to the end. 

Tis so much strength and comfort, tfo know 
that God our best friend is here and will re- 
main with us always. 

Believe me ever, to be your obedient stu- 
dent, I 8- T. Miller. 



finger with a ring on it, and her name en- 
graved inside. Bo he asked to see her, and 
when he went to shako hands with her she 
offered him her left hand. Ho refused to 
take it. and>>, after he insisted on seeing 
her right, she drew it out and he found that 
she was the owner of tho finger. The nine 
cats were her daughters and the tenth her- 
self." I could tell you a great many more 
tales that she told me, but it is late land 
cold too. People here tell horrible ghost 
stories. 

Please lot me hear from you soon concern- 
ing the paper. 

Sincerely your scholar. L. 



8UFER8T1TI0N 18 OF ALL COLORS. 
TIN WITCH-CATS. 



( ^H? WORLD MOVING. \ 

The young man who writes so cheerfully of 
the advance of public sentiment and his 
people's interests in Maryland, has made 
himself worthy of a position of trust by his 
industry and energy and go«d character 

, Md., Oct. 11th, 1880. 

Dear General : 

I suspect you Vould like to hear from 
one of your students in this part of the world, 
and of what he is doing. I am teaching in 
town as an assistant. The attendance is about 
100, during the summer. I sold goods as us- 
ual, studying what I could. I am very well at 
this time. I hope you had * pleasant time 
while you were on a tour to tho Hawaiian Is- 
lands, in meeting vour relatives and friends. 
I am sure that they" wore glad to meet you 
again, on those sunny banks once more, and 
have no doubt that you were happy in meet- 
ing them ; and we arc just as happy to hear of 
your return as they were to receive you at 
home. I would be very glad to see you my- 
self, very glad indeed. My kind regards to 
you, and the faculty likewise. 

The times are very dull here at present, but 
hope it will not continue long. General, our 
county and state affairs are changing very fast. 
The Circuit Court of Wicomico County cm- 
paneled one colored man on the jury, for the 
first time in history, and one was sent as del- 
egate to the Congressional Convention; that 
was myself. General, good bye, / 
Yours respectfully, 



ing she had been sick for two weeks, and had 
to get her sister to teachfor her. 

Sallie Carper is teaching 15 miles from me, 
over the mountains. If possible, I want to 
come to the Alumni meeting. ^Please remem- 
ber my love to Miss M. , also.Miss L. , 

Hoping to hear from you soon. \ 
I remain yours truly,. 

N>^.C. 

P. S. Miss G. , if any applications come 

in for teachers about the lost of February, ask 
Miss Mackie.to please save me one, as my 
school will close aboiit tbjat time, and I should 
like to get ansftier. j 

THE 8ECTAEIAN TEST. 

The sectarian test is very commonly ap- 
plied to a colored teacher in the South, as 
the writer of the following letter states. 
One of the most d fflciut but one of the 
best things the graduate teacher can do 
for his people, is to break down these div- 
ision walls, and get the various denomina- 
tions in one little settlement into some 
common work. 



ON THE WAY TO BinE. 

A brief letter has also come from Mr- 
Samuel T. Miller (class of '18.) who left 
America in October with other mission- 
aries, finder the A. B. C. F. M., for its 
new misskin station at Bihe. 

The party had gotten as far as Bengue- 
la, from which place Mr. Miller writes. 

Bf.souf.la, Not. 20th, 1880. 

MitS if ., 

Dear Teaclur: — 
We nro all right well, arrived here on the 13th 
of Nov., found Benguela to be far better than 



„.ily wide streets, 

nnny trees planted to give 
e generally low with tile 
But the natives' huts arc 
The inhabitants of this 
ives, who seem to be in a 
r .. dilation. [Being onsble 
to talk with them, I know, nothing of their 
morals. About 200 Portuguese men are here 
for the Bake of trading aud other business of 
the Government. ! 

Benmiclii is said to be unhealthy, from the . 

fact that it is situated on a low and level place out her pa 
j .!.„ -.,;.,„ oooortn it it AnnHfld with it in Ills n 



. expected, having 
kept very clean, ant 
shade. The houses 
and reed covering, 
covered with gri.sa 
place, are chiefly n 
very low state of - 



The story of the superstitions existing 
among some of the whites as well as the 
blacks', in parts of the South, might be sup- 
posed to have its origin in the jungles of 
Africa, except, it reads as much like a page 
of Mather's Mngnalia. There is " pretty 
much of a muchness " as the old woman 
said, about undeveloped human nature in 
*\\ parts of the, world. 

, Va., Jan. 14th, 1881. 

Dear General: 

Your letter and the "Workman" came 
to hand" on the 12th lost. I have already tho 
promise of two subscribers. A missionary 
who is here at present says that he will take 
the paper providing he can get tho chromo, 
(of which he has seen a sample) "Belshozzar's 
Feast," I told him that J, would write to you 
and see about it. I am getting on nicely teach- 
ing though, owing to the severity of the 
weather, all tin schools have been suspended 
until tho first of February. I read that piece 
written by Mrl. Constant to a woman here. 

When I was through she said ; "Miss 

some folks dou't believe in witches but I do." 
I aaid, "Well I don't." "Well," said she, 
"My old missis didn't at first but after some- 
time she come'to believe in them."' I will 
write you what she said in her words, "My 
missis Miss Susan told mo that there was an 
old woman who used to come to our house 
and Bhc wouldn't walk over a broom; but 
would quarrel, every time one was put across 
the door. One dayUhis woman came to our j 
house for milk; afjer she sat down, missis 
stuck a fork under tlic scat of tho chair 
and that woman couldji't go until she took 
it out. When she did take it out, the old wo- 
man went away and never came to our house 
a^ain. Then Miss Susan told me about a 
man who owricd a house, and for years no 
one would livje in it because it was report- 
ed to be hauatcd , at last one man said that 
he could nnd would live there so he took a 
book, a lamp and a cnmllo, and went there 
one night. He read till 12 o'clock; then ho 
heard the door open, and a cat came in, sat 
in front of him and looked at him wistfully : 
so he spoke to it and said, 'Poor kittic, come 
here,' It sat still, nnd, in a few minutes, 
another came Sn, and they kept on coming 
until there Were ten in all. They sat in a 
row looking at him. Pretty soon they com- i 
menccd to gambol andfrolic, as cats will do, 
and the big tone jumped on the tablo nnd 

tried to slap flic light out. When sho put 
v t u _ i_, ., „„ put 



TWO GIRL-GRADUATES. 

A young girl of last year's class sends 
»-pretty description of her first school 
which she shares with a school-mate of an 
older class. 



My dear Miss O. , 

After an experience of two 
months teaching, I guess you and other 
Hampton teachers, would like to hear of my 

80 You will see ftom the heading of my letter, 
where I am teaching. It is a small village, 
about a mile from the railroad, in the moun- 
tainous part of Virginia; the Blue Ridge on 
one side, ond the Alleghany, on the other. 

Tho Peaks of Otter are only 20 miles from 
me, and can be seen at any time. I am teach- 
in" with M. S., a graduate of '77. We came 
here Sept. 25th, expecting to begin school on 
the 27th, but learned, after getting here, we 
could not begin until Oct. 11th. The two 
weeks we had before school opened, were 
spent in visiting the parents of the child- 
ren, and getting, all the information we could 
concerning the children and school. At 
first, we met with little or no encouragement ; 
evciy person, that told us anything about the 
school, would say they "feared we would 
have a hard time, as children were very bad." 
They said they had never had any teachers ex- 
cepting gentlemen, and they had always 
found them a hard set to manage. Well, of 
course, being girls as we were, we felt some 
what discouraged, but knowing wo came here 
to teach and help our race, we felt that the 
Lord would be with us, and help us'to succeed. 
I am happy to say we have gotten on nicely so 
far. I find teaching pleasant work, and love 
it more-each dny, although it is not as easy as I 
expected to-fhld it. I am only an assistant 
this year, having charge of the primary de- 
partment. Love to Miss H., tell her I 
use the chart altogether, ond find it <iuite a 
success. The children here have never been 
taught the word method before, and take 
hold of it quite readily. I have met with ai 
little opposition in teaching this way, but 
none to hurt. Some of the parents wanted to 
know how /I taught the children without 
books; saidjfiey hud never heard of anyone 
teaching without hooks before. Then, of 
course, I explained to them how.Ttnuglit and 
the ndvantoge of teaching this way, nnd »ini 



, Die. 8th, 1880. 

Mr. B 

Dear Sir: 

Since Sept. 5th, I have been teaching in 
.. My school house is small, but com- 
fortable except from being crowded, The 
school board does not furnish anything in the 
way of school furniture except desks and black- 
boards. For the month of October, I had 108 
pupils on roll, for November 89 : the number 
is very much too large for one teacher, and 
the room is entirely too small for two. I am 
getting along the best I ban, this session, 
with the view of so raising the average as to 
warrant the demand for better accommoda- 
tions next session, that is, to hava*the school- 
house enlarged and the school graded. At 
present I am assisted by one of the larger , 
scholars; this I do not like, butjit is tho best I 
can do having neither the means to employ, 
nor room for a graduate teacher. 

My school is a mixed one in the full 
meaning of the word. I have some in 
the fifth reader, grammar, and geography, 
others just learning to read by the word 
method. There are two colored churches 
here; one Methodist, and the other Baptist. 
The people are kind to me, but usually bnse 
their own like or dislike of the teacher on the 
denomination to which he belongs. I have 
not, I think, incurred the displeasure of either 
party. But I would be glnd to have you sug- 
gest anything you may see fit on this as well 
as any other point for the good of my race. 
You see from my statement that my school is 
too large to allow much time for anything 
else ; yet I manage to instruct five or six men, 
who are anxious to improve themselves, at my 
room at night. 

1 find here, as well as elsewhere, that the 
great need of our race is education, but the 
greater, if one is greater than the other, is a 
good moral basis. These I am trying, as best 
I can, to inculcate. I have asked your advice/ 
not knowing that you arc experienced ir* 
teaching; but I am sure thero is nothing that 
I shall value more. I am a graduate of Hamp- 
ton Normal School, of class 1880. You 
will, I hope, not be weary of reading this letter. 
I have tried to givo you an idea of my sur- 
roundings, though I caunot say, that I have. 
There arc only four other colored tcach(rrs in 
this county, and none of tliem nehr by. 'Hop- 
ing to hear from you soon. 1 
I am, very truly yours. J 



A NEW DEFINITION OF TIIANKSGIVINQ DAY. 

One of our plcasantcst correspondents 
who, with her husband, (also a Hampton 
graduate) is doing excellent work as teach- 
er, sends quite an original explanation of 
this national festival. 



-Co., Va. Nov. 25th, 18 



Tho next day hi 



lace tnai ifc is " " ■•"-* — i : ~ . 

and during the rainy season it is flooded with it in ins puoiuji,. ■ ■■» «-j ,"V;"'5 
water, the consequence is fever. So all the round to scojtl.c neighbors, and found 
^habitants; that are able, drink wine at every one family thlt a worn in was sick He took 
meal and take quinine daily, as a prevention I out the paw akd found that it was a. 



■ have heard nothing more from them. 
We have quite a large school ; 125 pupils 
on roll. I have about 85 in my room; some 
who are much larger than I. The snpt., has 
been to see how wo were getting on, and 
seemed to bo much plcnscd with our progress. 
I had a card from Anna Poole, yesterday, say- 



Miss 

At Hampton on Thanksgiving day,' we looked 
foward to a grand 1 time and we generally had 
it, but the people in the South, ininoBt places, 
do not observe the day . And I am sorry to 
say that this is one of those places; consequent- 
ly wo taught school to-day ns usual. Mr. H. 
spent a few minutes in telling the school about 
the day, and what a grand time the people 
up North were having. Most of the pupils 
ere totally ignorant ns to what Thsnksgiv- 
a meant. Before Mr. II. spoke of it to the 
■hool, I asked one of the classes, if they 
anew anything nbont "Thanksgiving day. 
Thev slid no, and I began to tell them what it 
meant, but was interrupted by nu corncst look- 
ing little girl, saying, "I know what it 
means." I of couisc stopped to henr her ex- 
planation; "It means keep good order in 
school, for Mr Hayden prays for it." said tho 
little gfel. I was compelled to laugh at-uer 
explanation. , 
Our school is still growing in numbers, anu 
all seem to be interested. 

Your very grateful friend, 
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IH0XDEHT8 OF INDIAN LIFE.. 
AT HAMPTON, 

Two years schooling makes the Indians so 
much like other people that it is hard to find 
anything interesting to write. Here the wri- 
ter has been patiently muting for the last 
three weeks for some genuine Indian incident 
to turn up, but in spite, of all, the Indians seem 
determined to leave off their peculiarities and 
rive the anxious scribe nothing to write. They 
dress as fine as any-one else, if they can get the 
clothes, speak some of Webster's and Clay's 
English, eat like other people, only a little 
more, and most of them study without com- 
pulsion. 

A CHRIBTWAB DINNER, 

It is the custom of the students here to form 
themselves into clubs for Christmas dinners. 
This Christmas, the Indian boys came to the 
conclusion that they had been behind in this 
matter long enough! Several weeks before 
- Christmas, tbey began to talk about a Christ- 
mas dinner. When the time came, a meeting 
was held and each one agreed to furnish his 
proportion of the money required. Just how 
to begin and make proper arrangements for 
tile party was quite embarrassing to them, and 
some assistance was required. The first per- 
plexing question was whether or not they 
should invite the girls. Somo readily saw the 
propriety of this, but others resisted it with 
all their might; they could not see why they 
should spend their'money for food that the 
girls would eat. 

After the matter had been discussed by 
them, it was decided by the teachers that the 
girls should pay their proportion of the money. 

The next question that troubled the brains 
of the gallant braves was how to arrange mat- 
ters so that each boy could accompany his par- 
ticular lady friend. It was a question of et- 
iquette with them whether the boy should ask 
the girl or the girl the boy, for this privilege. 
To decide matters some-what, word came from 
the authorities at the girls' quarters, that the 
girlB would not be permitted to Bit at the boys' 
table unless by invitation from the boys. 
The boys now saw their position. How to 
comply with this condition did not reach their 
brains till late in the night before the party- 
was to come off. They culled a hasty meeting 
and each boy's name was set opposite the girl's 
1 he wished to accompany. In this way all tho 
girls were chosen except thoso that were pro- 
nounced too small or too something else. 
The small proportion of girls to boys left a 
good many poor fellows to plod Jheir way 
alone. 

The next day, the boya chosen to attend 
the table were on hand and did their parts 
well. With some assistance their table was 
made to compare favorably with tho more ex- 
pensive ones. They took great pride in dec- 
orating and trimming their table. "Dakota 
Club" in large evergreen letters, made by two 
of the boys, marked it. Every thing being 
ready, the bell gave the signal for the differ- 
ent clubs to march) into the dining room. 
Although some p tins had been taken to couple 
the ladies nnd gentlemen so that they would 
march in and sit together, success did not at- 
tend this part of the programme. For when 
they saw the good things on the table, there 
was a general haste to find seats, and in many 
instances, the gentleman found himself seated 
at one end of the table nnd the lady nt the 
other, or her on one side and himself on the 
other. One or two gentlemen got seats for 
themselves and left their ladi.es running around 
the table in search of a vacant chair. 

Notwithstanding these little mistakes, they 
did full justice to what was tin the table when 
they got at it. It was a very pleasant occa- 
sion to them, and when next Cliristmns finds 
most ofihem in their western homes they will 
pleasatMy turn theirthougtlts to their "Dacota 
club"'at.Hampton. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



a stone. On"anqniring the reason, she re- 
,..ad that Bhe was in want of a needle, and 
thought she would rob down the crowbar till 
she got it small (enough. Her patience pro- 
voked him to mike another trial, and he suc- 
ceeded in obtai ling the rank of one of the 
first three in theji empire. 



THE STUDY OF THE FOET LONGFELLOW 
On the 37th day of this month, the earliest 
acknowledged and most widely known of our 
chief American poets, will see his seventy- 
fourth birth day. Like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Longfellow is enjoying the fruits of his long 
labors without having ceased from them, in 
a green old age. May he long continue to . 

He is the poet of the people ; his pure and 
flowing verse does not have, to be read twice 
to be understood and loved. Himself the fi- 
nest of translators of foreign poetry, his own 
has been translated into different languages, 
and finds its way to all hearts. Cardinel Wise- 
man, of England, in a lecture on the " Home 
Education of the Poor," after remarking that 
EnglBnd has no poet who is to its working 
classes what Goethe is to those of Germany, 
said: "There is one writer who approach. 
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Thon the forms of tho departed 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit him once more." 
With them does not the gentle spirit of 
Evangeline sometimes glide in with the long- 
ing in her eyes, and gypsy Preeiosa dance in 
the flickering fire light, and the old hearth 
ring with fine echoes of Minnehaha'B musical 
•laughter? Through the' windows of thi3 
room. 

" Like a fnir lady at her.cascment, shines 
" The evening star, the star of love and rest." 

And there he sits writing and waiting in the 
twilight, when: 

" Between the dark and the daylight 
When night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupation 
That is known as the children's hour." 
We can almost hear in the chamber above 
him ("the patter of little feet." We canal- 
most seethe "three doors left unguarded, 
where they enter his " castle wall." 
" Grave Alice and laughing Allegra 
And Edith with golden hair." . 
" They climb up into my turret 

O'er the arms and back of my* chair; 
If I try to escnpe ihey surround me, 

They seem to be everywhere. 
They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine 
Till 1 think of the Bishop of Bingcn 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine." 



eible. There are two hundred little fellowa'a* 
this Agency, who ought to be in school, and 
the school should be an industrial one, well 
supplied with good teachers and the necessary 
paraphernalia. A bAhing house aud gymna- 
sium are araoog the first requisites. The har- 
vest workers shotfld be placed in the field and 
the work pushed forward. Tho outlook is en- 
couraging, and I believe that a goodly portion 
of the Indian race may be reclaimed. , 

If the Government could be induced to es- 
tablish Normal, Agricultural and Industrial 
schools at the Bcveral Agencies along the Mis- 
sion next sumnfer, an opening would be made 
for the boys anf girls, who return home from 
Hampton next year. 

Our Indians are specially delighted with the 
issue of annuity clothing this season, the mi- 
ner suits and Kentucky jeans are exactly adapt- 
ed to their wants. 

Very respectfully, your obt. servant, 
r George Le B. Brown, 

Lieut. 11th Infantry. 



GOING TO KANSAS. 

But few of the Hampton graduates hare 
joined the exodus, and none from any ne- 
cessity of hardships that ' we know of, 
The young man who writes as follows of 
his plans is going, as is best and safest 
for any to go, with a definite prospect be- 
fore him and a desire to work where bit 
work is needed, i 
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ADMITTED TO THE OHUEOH. 

The comnjejoion service of January ii 
school chapel (Bcthesda) was marked 
special interest by the ndmi: 
of fourteen stud 



i the chu 



ton 



■e boy 
from 



Ind 
n Ind 
They 



ian Territory 
have been members of the school between two 
and three years, most of them have loug de- 
fircd to profess their Christian faith and pur- 
pose. They have been carefully watched, and 
it is believed that they entered into the sim- 
ple service witli full comprehension of their 
action and in sincerity of heart. Three more, 
of whom the same hopes arc entertained were 
on a subsequent Sunday, baptized in St. John's 
Episcopal church in Hampton. ■ 



TnE Chinese have a capital illustration 
the power of perseverance. One.of their — 
trymon, ivJio had been making -stream 
forts to acquire literary information, discour- 
aged by difficulties, a I 
in des|iair. As he retui 
ployuieut, he saw a woman 




lish language is Spoken. . And whether we 
are charmed by his imagery, or soothed by 
his melodious versification, or elevated by the 
high moral teachings of his pure muse, or fol- 
low with sympathetic hearts the wanderings 
of Evangeline, I am euro that all who hear 
my voice, will join with me in the tribute I 
desire to pay to the genius of Longfellow." 

Mr. Scribner lends us a look into the poet's 
study in the old home in Cambridge,— once 
tho abode of Washington— where he has lived 
so. long and written most of his poems. If, as 
he sings: \ >| . 

"All houses wherein men have lived 

Are haunted houses," j 
How must this ancient home that will *e 
doubly famed in history, lie thronged with pa- 
triotic visions and poet 4reams. 

Here the Father of his country gravely pon- 
dered the gathering troubles of the colonies, 
whoso feeble but brave hearted army, ho had 
come to organize. * 

" Up and doavn these echoing stairs, 
Heavy vHth the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread : 
Yes, within this very room 
Sat ho in tJioBe hours of gloom 
Weary rjbth in heart and head." 
And in this \oom now sits tho gray haired 
poet beside his tliimncy's "Golden Milestone," 
listening to tlie solemn beat'of tho "Old 
Clock on the si airs." 

" When the tours of day are numbered, , 
And tho voices of the Night 
Wake tho letter soul, that slumbered, » 

To a hoi f, calm delight, 
Ere the ev ning lamps are lighted. 



MR. KlSnPBLLOW'B 8TUOY. 

It is pleasant to have a look into the home 
and home life of this great poet who is so one 
with his home that, like his own "Oliver 
Basselin " it will be said of him that 

" the poet's memory here 

Of the lansdcape makes a part; 
Like the riiter. swift and clear. 
Flows his song through many a- 

heart." 



OUR LETTER FROM DAKOTA. 



And likt 
Shadows f 
Dance 



bantoms grim and tall, 
the fitful lire-light 
the parlor wall. ' 



Fort Bennett, D. T.. Nov. 17, 1 

Editor of Workman:— Daniel Chantay Wa- 
neechay, late of Hampton, is a leading spirit 

a boarding school for Indian boys, which 
has been recently established at this Agency. 
A smnll two story frame building located be- 
tween the agency storc-hous. 8, accommodates 
twenty boys, averaging ten years of age. 
Thoroughly cleaned and dressed neatly, they 
present a very preposcssing appearance. A 
stranger could scarcely believe them to be the 
same boys, who were running about in breech 
cloth nnd blanket, but a short week ago. 

They have been, bo far, orderly and indus- 
trious, though Beveral have required constant 
watching 'to keep them from running away. 
The Indians arc thoroughly interested, and sev- 
eral have gone so far as to punish their boys 
for leaving school, which is an unheard of 
proceeding, heretofore, Jind can be set down 
as convincing proof of (heir interest in the ed- 
ucational efforts being pfit forth in the behalf 
of their ohildrcn. 

Daniel is happy for the first time since leav- 
ing Hampton, so ho Bays, and he certainly ap- 
pears anxious to continue his education. This 
school is a step in the right direction, but it 
is a wee, timid step, and ought to be converted 
into a manly stride with as little delay as pos- 



Dear Friend: Your kind letter of 
date May 26, was duly received. [Though my 
illness was supposed fatal, by some, Ijam 
glad to say that I have improved wonderfujly. 
I enjoy better health, more than I have for 
three years. 

I learned that my school is going on yet, it 
will not close until some time in August: It 

I received two months from a northern friend, 

I I expected it when I left, but did not know 
I that he would contribute after I left. It i» 
I probably so about me working too hard but 
1 you know I left H , with the intention 

of hard work, I taught my school with all the 
power I had, nnd tried to get all the know- 
ledge I could. 

Besides this, I put myself in communication 
with as many who were interested in school 
affairs as possible, and by so doing I had my 
hands full all the time. Many times when the 
clock struck twelve and one, I could be found 
reading or writing. I sit up late now, but I 
get. my sleep in tho morning. 
I am uudecided about my winter's work. 

I am wanted at G , and I am wanted by 

a friend to go to Kansas, to teach among the 
refugees. I have refused an offer to teach 80 
miles from home ; but I am undecided after 
all. I have, on condition, agreed to goto K. 
It looks like a "wild goose chase," yet I have 
a desire to work where it is most needed. If 
I should not go to K. I will tench my school 
at G. Since leaving Hampton, I have become 
extremely fond of teaching. 

I have some hope of going further with my 
own stock of knowledge. I want by and by 
to go to Ibme school for two or three yeari 

I hope to have tho pleasure of hearing from 
you soon, 

Yours truly, D. 
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No. II. 

, This month Mrs. Armstrong's narrative 
which is expected to continue through 
seven or eight numbers, gives way to the 
•following letter from the Rev. Dwight 
Baldwin, a veteran Hawaiian missionary. 
Dr. Baldwin has been forty years station- 
ed at the beautiful seaport town of Lanai* 
na, on the front of which roll long lines of 
breakers, through which all traffic has* to 
go. Many a;capsize has been the conse- 
quence ; and the Doctor learned to realize 
more than most men the advantages of 
swimming. To a native a ducking was 
only a slight inconvenience but it was far 
otherwise to a white man, who had not 
only to meet the dangers of an unaccus- 
tomed element, but possibly the jaws of 
the dreaded ground shark, that lay on 
his back under the breakers, in the path 
of the boatman, waiting for victims, -ra- 
ther avoiding the Kanaka who would 
fight, him under water, and preferring de- 
cidedly the flavor pf the foreigner. 
A Pbaykr meeting in the Water, Forty 
Years ago. 
Nothing strikes the visitor from a civilized 
land as he comes to these sunny shores of Ha- 
waii, more than to Bee how much at home In 
the water are all classes of their population, i 
from the highest to the lowest. Men, women, 
and children seem to enjoy their gambols in 
the Bea, about as much as the sporting por- 
poises or dolphins. I have seen boys, in some 
of our river towns, in America, very fearless 
and expert in the water, as tho warm season 
came round. But pever till I catnc to this 
land, had 1 seen' a troop of hoys, one after 
another, in quick succession, leaping from a 
point of rock 40 feet or 50 high, feet first, into 

. the deep. Christian civilization has separated 
the sexes in these ocean sports, but the skill 
of Hawaiian women in the art of swimming is 
not. in. general, inferior to that of the men. 
Indeed it is notorious, that the young women, 
somewhat fleshy; do not yield to the death 
chill of the water so soon as does the harder 
muscle of the men. 

In one of our channels, 16 miles wide, a boat 
became disabled aud sank in the middle of 
the channel, no hope left any one but in 
swimming. Of the sixteen souls in the boat, 

. only half reached the shore. An old man, 
cared for all the way by a young woman, his 
daughter, had reached the land as he thought, 
but died while wading in shallow water to 
get on dry ground. His loving daughter had 
not only saved him from the deep, /but had 
also taken good care of her calabash of cloth- 
ing-, 

■ THE ILL FATED EBOLA. 
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she had gone throv. 
man t&jjgll her to c 
In a few minutes sh 



When I first landed at Honolulu with oth- 
er missionaries in June 1831, a meeting of the 
Hawaiian Mission soon assigned^to each of us 
his poBt of labor. The station assigned to me 
was Waimea, an inland place on the jsland of 
Hawaii, of about 2,000 feet elevation. It was a 
cold and Btormy region. The severity of the 
climate, and the great exposure in traveling 
to minister to the medical wants of four or five 
mission stations, was too much for my consti- 
tution, and brought on a fever and danger- 
ous inflammation of the lungs. I was obliged 
to remove from this post to the milder air of 
Lahaina on the west end of Maui. I had, how> I Let us now turn our attention to Manac and 
ever, been at Waimea three years and a half, his wife. They had each a huge "Hinghnui 
and in the first year of my residence there, had bucket." They threw away the clothes they 
-■gathered a little church of eight members. | contained, except a. few which they tied 



from visiting to Lahaina, to my house, the 
first sounds I heard were, "Keola is wreck- 
ed; Manae is lost, his wife is now at the 
Governess's house half a mile distant." In my 
haste to know the whole, not knowing what 
— through or endured, I sent a 
'o come tome immediately, 
she came in, but when I met 
her, her face was so blistered and parboiled, 
by the salt water arid the sun, that I should 
not have knowu that I had* ever seen her be- 
fore,. but her mind was fully awake to all that 
had passed. And I soon drew from her the 
following narative. 

A TnniLLisa Stout. 

After going on board the schooner, Saturday 
May 9th, they learned so much of her leaking, 
that they wished ourselves back on land, hut 
there, was no retreating, we sailed slowly that 
night, and oo the Sabbath found themselves in 
the midst of the channel between Afoul and 
Hawaii. The trade winds were very strong; 
they rush through all the channels on the is- 
lands with peculiar force; the sea was rough, 
the waves were high. Of course, the lurches 
of the vessel were very heavy, so heavy the 
young men say, that some of the stoue ballast 
rolled over to leeward. 

They put it back again, hut soon afterwards 
two barrels of molasses and a cask of water 
but poorly stacked up, rolled against the lee 
side of the vessel. This was the great ami fa- 
tal accident to the vessel, and caused her to 
split open Irani the stern down to the fore- 
She plunged at once, head first into 
the ocean, and as she went down, the stem 
was the last part which was in sight, and .ill 
the thirty-six souls on board were, in a mo- 
ment, afloat in tho raging waves, except two 
or three who were asleep in the hold, aud had 
not time to get ut. 

From the deck of tho vewol, before she sank. 
Hawaii was in Bight, perhaps not more than ten 
miles distant, and we judge that Kahoolawe 
was full thirty miles awny to- the north west. 
Now our friend Manae, who had attended 
morning prayers with the ship's company, aud 
conducted Sabbath services in the forenoon, 
called them all around him in the water aud 
gave them good- counsel. lie said to them. 
"Our vessel hat 16ft us, aud there is no one that 
can help us but God only." He prayed with 
them and commended them to their heavenly 
Father. He then told them there was no hone 
of reaching any other land except Kahoolawe, 
because a stroug current was ruuuing from 
Hawaii towards that Island. After lie had 
given them all the advice he could, ho then 
exhorted them every one to make what efforts 
he could, (natives never swim against the cur- 
rent.) 

Of the mass of this devoted company, we 
know nothing. The wife of the Capt. Thomp- 
son, a young Hawaiian, hud got her husband, 
who could not swim, on one of the long sweeps 
of the vessel, nod had started for Kuhoolawc. 
Ue.died, chilled to death. Sabbath evcuiug. 
She left him and soou landed with the long 
oar \ Two young men belonging to the vessel, 
brothers perhaps, one with the hatch of the 
vessel and his little brother on it, the other 
without any thing to swim with, went on the 
same course. The little boy died that night. 
The two young men belonging to the vessel 
lauded the same evening at Kahoolawe. Ttioy 
belonged to Lahaina, and were acquainted 
ith Kahoolawe. 



words of prayer. She then put his arms around 
her neck, held them with one hand, and start- 
ed for the shore, which was now less than one 
quarter of a mile off, but she' soon perceived 
that he was entirely dead, and she was obliged 
to leave him. She landed amongst the rocks 
and climbed upon the land, greatly exhausted 
of course, and her sight at first seemed to be 
gone, but by a little rest it returned, and she 
saw clearly. She wasan entire stranger there, 
aud knew not where to go to find a little set- 
tlement on the Island. What could the poor 
woman do. on a desolate Island, 14 miles long 
and broad . She would have perished, had 
there not been much rain, and she fouud water 
standing in the tops of some of the rocks, but 
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to < 
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down as she came to land. On Tuesday, Wed- 
day and Thursday, she looked around in vain 
for inhabitants ; had nothing to eat all that time. 
Friday morning, she discovered a patch of 
watermelons, and after eating one, she crawled 
underahedge,so weak that she concluded she 
must die. Soon she heard a human voice, 
saying, "Somebody has been stealing watermel- 
ons." She'had barely strength to utter "Owau- 
I.'' There were two fishermen who took her 
down to the settlement, and the next day, Sat- 
urday May l(Jth., she was taken iu a cunoe 25 
miles to Lahaina, whore I met her as before 
related. 

Duriug all the time that Kaluwaliinenu 
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LOMG SWIM FOR LIKE. 



Manae was decidedly the leading member of afmindthem, 
tho little church, a man of medium size and jburnev. During t| 
then about thirty years of age ; his wife, Ka- 
luwahinenui, might be five years younger; 
both of sound constitution. 

The Keola was a small Hawaiian schooner 
of fortv or fifty tons, and about fifty feet long. 
It belonged to Gov. Adams of Hawaii, and he 
had chartered it for one or two months, to a 
foreigner named Thompson, who seems to 
have been ^driving, headstrong, man, who 
had had tire schooner already five times a- 
ground in going in and out of Honolulu har- 
bor. This frequent grounding of the vessel 
had undoubtedly strained her, and prepared 
her for her unfortunate end. 

On the ninth of May 1840, the schooner Ke- 
ola arrived at Lahaina, where vessels bound 
for Hawaii generally touched. Our friends 
Manae and his wife had then been visiting 
friends in Lahaina for a week. They had 
called several times upon ua; we were much 
interested in their appearance. Manae espe- 
cially seemed awake to religious things, seem- 
ed, humble and tender-hearted, which led me 
afterward to remark that God was even then 
preparing him for a translation to a better 
world. On that day, Saturday, late in the af- 
ternoon, May 9th, 1840, they both embarked 
on board the Keola, bound to Kawaihao, Ha- 
waii, on tbeir way home. They soon found 
thev were on board a leaky vessel, which they 
knew from the frequent use of the pumps 
In juBt one 



from Manae and his wife's 




i started on their watery 
Sabbath, they had three 
young men near them, hut all were missing be- 
fore morning, perhaps by going in d 'liferent 
directions. 'Mrs. Thompson and the two 
young men before mentioned were all that es- 
caped alive, except the wife of Manac. Manac 
and his wife probably swam slower from hav- 
ing the buckets for buoys, aud still these 
buckets were a help to keep them up; they 
were alone during most -of their long swim, 
but seemed to have tnk4n a good d rection. 

They could see no land'' when they left the 
place of the wreck, the sea was so rough, swam 
all the night and til next day. Monday after- 
noon, they were swiming bravely and had Ka- 
hoolawc in full view. 



It was not till the Bun was getting low on 
Monday, that Manae grew weak and his limbs 
benumbed. His wife's bucket came to pieces 
Monday morning, and she swam with .nothing. 
Now that Manae was weak andjeoutd no) swim, 
they stopped. Sho lomied him thoroughly 
(lomii.is a Hawaiian practice of squeezmg, 
rubbing, and pressing the body to restore cir- 
culation or relieve pain.) Manae was now re- 
lieved; they were sow not much more than a 
mile' from Kahoolawe shore, and swam on, 
but Manae soon became weaker than before. 
Ho was lomied again with no effect. Hiawifc 
next put her long hair into his hands ; his hands 
slipped off separately,<and when she could not 
Touee him even to such an effort, she, told him 
he must pray. He could only utter a few 

■ 
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who is gone. She seemed to forget herself, 
and there is no doubt that this I<>vT for hus- 
band nerved her up to all her efforts in the 
extreme peril of both their lives, to save him 
from death, fully justifying the" remarks of 
Mr. Jarves, in the Polynesian newspaper which 
had a mere sketch of the catastrophe, that it 
11 contained a touching record of connubial 
love/'aud that such faithfulness wijs something 
more than the mere iustiuct of a savage, it 
ennobled its possessor if her skin was dark, and 
rendered her worthy of a page in the record 
of "noble decls of women". 

In reading the foregoing narrative, even 
Hawaiian* will find manv things to wonde 
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cut down. Not a! 
-. Probably a grt 
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j to tell the sto- 
:r of Hawaiiaus 
ry distant, were 
it not for the hungry sharks, which abouud 
in this part of the ocean. 

We cannot but be astonished that Mrs. 
Thompson and the two young Lahaina natives 
should have reached Kahoolawe, thirty miles 
in six or eight hours, and the reason is not 
very plain to us, why Manae and his wife 
should have taken thirty hours to reach the 
same place, but I have noticed that those of a 
slender build shoot through the water like au 
spotting these 
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they should have lived to g 
all What gives infinitely more inte- 
rest to the story, than the long swim, is that a 
Hawaiian woman lately a heathen, after swim- 
ing thirty miles in one day and a quarter, with 
nothing to eat or drink, should follow up 
such persistant means to save her husband. 
Well may we say with Mr. Jarves, such con- 
nubial love and faithfulness have never been 
surpassed, even in a christian land. My mem- 
ory recalls many other escapes of native 
Ilawaiians through their swimming powers, 
but nouo that seem more superhuman than 
the case of Manae and his wife. 

I will give you hereafter, one or two more 
however that will excite not a ltttlc wonder, 
but not more wonder than the fact that bo few 
Anglo-Si.xous learn the art of swimming, and 
we sometimes wish that government would 
make a law requiring all to learn to swim. 
How else can an end bo put to the burial of 
hundreds in the ocean, from a burning steamer, 
when the land is in sight, and not far distant. 



ings of the canoe so far failed that the canoe 
filled with water. They were i 
miles from Lahaina shore and a strong cur- 
rent was moving them north towards Mob- 
kai. The Governor was obliged to jump over- 
board to lighten the canoe, while the woman 
and children remained in it, though full of wa- 
ter. The strength of the current made it 
hopeless to ret 
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wife asked what hope there was left; the Go 
ernor replied there was only one hope left, 
that was Lmai, far-away to the West, about 
the same distance as Lahaina, but they never 
could reach it with that heavy canoe. So 
they stopped and unlashod the arms and out- 
rigger of the canoe, And abandoned the canoe, 
while he bound ngether, with the cocoanut 
cord, the three pieces of light wood he had 
left, and by this -bundle so lushed together, 
Kamakannd the boys were supported, while 
her husband swam and pushed the whole be- 
fore him. In the course of the night, the 
youngest hoy began to fail, anl soon it was per- 
ceived he was entirely dead. They must 
pray at a funeral, and so they stopped and he 
prayed, and then let the body go. Not long 
after, the chill of the ocean -hud overcome the 
older boy, aud he died i he same as the younger. 
The same cereunmy was performed, a'nd then 
his body was abandoned to the deep. Now 
the two were left alone to take care of them- 
selves as best they could. The tabor still all 
devolved on the man. and he still seemed full 
of vigor for the work. It was broad day-light 
before they had reached the high and fearful 
surf of L iuai, and it was quite a doubtful mat- 
ter whether they would ever get through it," 
though HaW'iUans will live in surf 1 where a 
white man could not survive a minute. But his 
strength held out well; they seemed to have 
taken it calmly aud patiently, bw soou found 
themselves inside of the surf, in Comparative* 
Iv shallow water. Hut here they found a new 
difficulty. Both of them could snit» but nei- 
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A FOIITT MILK SWI1I 

The first work of the early missionaries at 
these Islands, was to preach the gospel and to 
establish schools in every district on the 
group. The Missionaries at Lahaina had the 
oversight of -the schools on Lanai, an island 
separated from West Maui by a channel nino 
miles wide. 

Missionaries at that early day, always had 
the favor of the high chiefs. Nahienaeua was 
a young princess, of the highest grade. Sho and 
Mr. Richards had appointed a day to examine 
nil the schools on Lanai. So Kapaleaumoku, 
t hen Governor of Lanui, was ordered to go over 
the day before tho examination, and summon 
nil the people to come together at tho ap- 
unted |ftaco. Ho started in a canoe, with 
i wife, Knmakft, and two little boys. They 
wind; the sea was rough; the lash- 




thcy found the greatest difficulty iu crawling 
along the bottom till they readied the shore, 
and placed themselves on the dry sand, be- 
yond the reach of the tide. It was judged I 
that they lauded about nine in the im>rnmg, } 
full twentv-four hours from the time they left 
Lahaina, and both fell into a profound sleep. 

The day of examination came. Mr. Rich- 
ards and the princess, on a high double canoe, 
such as only high chiefs possessed, went across 
the channel to Lanai, but on arriving, were 
astonished that no notice had been given to 
the schools, nor had anything been seen of - 
the Governor aud his family. Two runners 
were started immediately, one to the South 
to traverse the shore, the other to the North. 
The latter found the two sleepers on the sand 
so overcome with sleep that it was no easyV- 
matter to bring them to consciousness. A 
little extra care and feeding, however, and 
all was right. ( '> 

The Governor lived many years after, and 
appeared somewhat ajged. Ihs wife outlived 
him and never appeared the worse for such a 
dreadful trial. ■ / 

, f D. B. • 



INCREASE OF KAILWATS- f 

Although it is but little over half a century 
since the first railways worked by steam were 
opened (between Darlington and Stockton, in 
England. September 27, 1323, and between 
Manchester and Liverpool, September 15, 
1830.) there are lines of railways in the five 
divisions of the earth which cost, in round 
numbers, $10,000,000,000, and which would, 
according to lian-u de Kalb, a statisrician.reach 
eight times round the globe. Alluding to 
railway accidents, he says that in France, pre- 
vious to the existence of railways, there waa 
one passenger in every 335. 000 killed and one 
out of every 30,000 wounded; whereas upon 
railways there between 1835 and 1875, there 
was bygone in 5,178.800 killed, ami one in 
530,450 wounded. Railway travelling in 
England is found to bo attended with greater 
risk than in nny other couutry in Europe. 
The Baron observes that if a person were to 
live continually iu a railway carriage, and 
spend all his time in railway travelling the 
chances in favor of his dying from a railway 
accident would not occur until he was 000 
years old. i 



If life be a i attic, how m "d must he be who 
fails to arm hiiusefTfor* the contest! If Life 
» stormy how infatuated is he who Bleeps 
while his fyk is driven among unknown wa- 
ters! If life he a pilgrimage, how uuwisc is he 
who strays from the right road nor seeks to re- 
turn till the uvilight shadows gather around 
his pathway T 
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BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 

BY BLUSH H. GATES. 

Such beantiful, beautiful hands! 

TUey are neither Bof t nor small, 
And you, I know, would never think 

.That, they were fair at all. 
I've looken on hands of form and hue 

A sculptor's dream might be; 
Yet are these aged, wrinkled bands 

More beautiful to me. 
Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 

When her heart was weary and sad, 
These patient hands kept toiling on, 

That the children might be glad. 
I often weep, when, looking back 

To childhood's distant day, 
I think how these hands rested not 

When, mine were at their play. 
Such beautiful beautiful handsl 

They are growing ieeble now, 
And time- and toil have left their mark 

On hand, and heart, aud brow. 
Alas! alas I the nearing time,— 

The sad, sad day to me, — 
When 'neath the daisies, out of sight, 

These hands must folded be, 
Bnfroh, beyond these shadowy lands, 

where all is bright and fair, 
I know full well theso dear old hands 

Will palms of victory bear; 
Where crystal streams, through endless 

Flow over golden sands, [years, 
And- where the old grow young again, 

I'll clasp my mother's hands. 



0H0I0E AND ARRANGEMENT OF A HOME 
•jln choosing a housc,the first object should 
bea wholesome situation, good drainage, ven- 
tilation, and a dry cellar. The health of the 
family depends upon these. 

Warmth and light are betterthan fine furni- 
ture ; and good beds better than fine bedsteads. 
If there is plenty of money, one may have these 

food and comfortable things with all possible 
eautiful suroandings. If not, a womau with 
taste, industry and ingenuity, and with her 
heart in the matter, can make almost any 
place cheery. The more tasteful, -the more 
beautiful your home can be made, the better 
always for those around you, and for the 
friends dear to them and you, — not for show 
— not for display; these degrade the mind 
and the habits. 



ursed 
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■ DEOEHCf TOWARDS HORSES. 

A horse cannojt be screamed at and cu: 
without becoming .less valuable in every par- 
ticular. To reach the highest degree of value 
the animal should be gentle and always relia- 
ble, but if it exacts cvery*momerit that it is 
in the harness to be "jawed " at and struck 
it will be in a constant state of nervousness, 
and in its excitement is as liable, through fear, 
to do something which is not expected, as to 
go along doing what you started it to do. 

It is possible to train a horse to be govern- 
ed by the word Of mouth, almost as complete- 
ly as it is to train a child, aud in such train- 
ing the horse readies ijs highest value. 
When a horse is soothed by the gentle words 
ot his driver— and we have seen him calmed 
down from great excitement by no other 
means— it may be fairly concluded that he is 
a. valuable animal for all practical purposes, 
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If he understands his surrc 
is required of him, he gives 
almost every reader must k 
when frightend can bebrought up to the ob- 
ject he will become calm. The reason is he 
understands that there is noth: 
Sb he must be taught to have ,c< 
the man who haudles him, and th 
crfal animal, which usually no 
handle if he were disposed to be 
give no trouble.. 

The very best rule, therefore, which we 
would lay down for the management of the 
horse, is gentleness and good sense on the 
part of the driver. Bad drivers make bad 
horses, usually. — Western Rural. 
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BLANKET YOUR HORSES. 
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Men choose for their professions the law, 
medicine, architecture, merchandise, and. the- 
ology, and they give all their attention to the 
professions they have chosen, or cannot hope 
to succeed. A woman chooses for her profes- 
sion the head of a household. Properly view- 
ed, it is the highest and most elevating of all 

Erofesslons, — let her not enter upon it lightly, 
he has in her hands the happiness and wcl- 
. fare and direction of a few or many people, 
as it mny be; but she canuot neglect her 
work. It is not to be neglected, ana cannot 
be put into the hands of any other person. It 
is her bounden duty to sec that her home is 
clean, airy,cheerful, happy, and all its various 
economies attended to. She can no more ne- 
glect it with impunity than a doctor his pa- 
tients, a lawyer his clients, a merchant his 
customers. h 



; MISTAKEN KINDNESS TO HORSES. 

[ Many drivers water their horses on the road 
as often as opportunity offers. The horse fi- 
nally wants no more, but the driver wishes to 
make the water useful to the animal, and pours 
it on his legs "in order to cool his feet." 
But what is the result of such sudden cooling 
and wetting? The horse will be attacked 
with rheumatic pai^is and his thighs will very 
soon become stiff. In consequence whereof, 
instead of a refreshment, the uuimal has re- 
ceived a ^orture, ill done with good inten- 



One of the most convenient articles to be 
used in a sick-room is a sand-bag. Get some 
clean, fine sand, dry it thoroughly in a kettle 
on the stove, make a bag about eight Laches 
square of flannel, fill it with the dry sand, sew 
the opening carefully together, and cover the 
bag with cotton or linen cloth. This will pre- 
vent the sand from sifting out and will also 
enable you to heat the bag quickly by placing 
it in the oven, or even on the top of the stove. 
After opce using this, you will never again at- 
tempt to wimn the feet or hands of a sick per- 
son with "bottle of hot water or a brick. 
The sand holds the heat a long time; and the 
bag canine tucked up to the back without hurt- 
ing the invalid. It ia a good plan to make 
two or three of the bags and keep them ready 
fo^use. h Y 

A dish which is sure to find favor with 
lovers of celery is made by taking the stalks 
of celery which are not thoroughly bleached, 
cutting them in pieces of about an inch long, 
and cooking as you would asparagus, the same 
length of time being required to boil it; season 
witn milk, butter, pepper and salt. 



A good thing to,.give a horse after he has 
been driven, is a quart of oatmeal stirred into 
a pail of water It. refreshes and strengthens 
him, relieves his immediate thirst, and pre- 
pares his stomach fpr more solid food. It is 
like the plate of soup before dinner, satisfy- 
ing and appetizing together. 



BRIDLES 



BLINDERS. 
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taken more than one hundred bri- 
dles off horses to examine and have found 
them instruments of torture in six cases out 
of ten. By their blinders they cut off the 
sight where needed, and more attention 
should be called to that useless head-piece." 

— Our Dumb Animals. 



TEMPERANCE. 



- , j BABY'S SKIES. 
Would you know the baby's skies? 
Baby's skies are mother's eyes. 
Mother's eyes and Bmile together 
Make the baby's pleasant weather. 
Mother keep your eyes from tears, 
Keep your heart from foolish U 
Keep your lips from dull compl 
Lest the baby think »t ia * 



AN OLD CUR8E. 

Drunkenness and its attendant evils are by 
no means confined to o|r' own day and age. 
Says Dr. Eadie': " jfphcaus was a commercial 
town and busy seaport, and its wealth led to 
excessive luxury, and Bacchus was the rival 
of Diana. The women of Ephesus, as the 
priestesses of Bacchus, danced around Mark 
Antony's chariot on his entrance into the 
city. Drunkenness was indeed an epidemic. 
Alexander the Great, who died a sacrifice to 
Bacchus, and not to Mars, offered a prize to 
him who could drink the most wine, and 
thirty of the rivals died in the act of compe- 
tition. Plato boosts of the immense quantity 
of liquor which Socrates could swill uninjur- 
ed; and the philosopher Xenocrates got a 
golden crown from Dionysius for swallowing 
a gallon at a draught. Cato often lost his 
senses over his choice Falerni n wine. 



The superintendent of the Detroit and Bay 
City Railway has issued the following: "The 
lives and property intrusted to our care 
so great value that the use of intoxicating 
liquors cannot be allowed, and any one kndwn 
to use them will bo 
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£Y SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 

USED UY TOE TEACHERS OF CAMBRIDGE, MABS. 

Name tne different things with which peo- 
ple write. What is your dress made of? 
Your shoes? 

How does it look out-of-doors when the sun 
has set? 

Have you been down tho harbor? What did 
you see? 

Name the country, state, county, and city 
in which you live. 

What is it to beuseful? Selfish? Benevolent? 

What does the expression, "lost berself-com- 
niaml," mean? 

What is meant by a flock? A drove? A 
swarm? • 

What are the sports of the different seasons? 

Mention a polite a.t. Some rude acts. Some 
kind acts. 

What plays do you like best? What books? 
Name the primary colors. Which is the 
prettiest? 

How many panes. of glass in that window? 

Mention some things you like to sec or do. 

Show me on your arm the length of a foot ? 

How high is that door? tlo\V wide is the 
blackboard? 

What is the length of this room? The 
width? The height? 

How many little boys and girls in this 
school? 

How many pupils iu all the primary schools 
of the city or town? 

"My eye aches." Why? Would this little 
marble ache if it were " hit? " Why not? 

Where were you last evening? Is there any 
difference between a house and a home? What? 

Of the objects you have seen to-day, which 
are natural aud which arc artificial? 

Tell the seasons of the year, and some pleas- 
ant things of each. Name the months of the 
year. 

If every thing you can see were taken out of 
Ihe school-room, of what would itfstill be full? 

Tell me in inches, as nearly as you can, the 
length and width of your desk. 

If the Bun does not shine in a room until af- 
ternoon, which way docs the room face? 

What do you learn r.t school besides Heading, 
Spelling, Number, Music, and Drawing? 

What have you learned to-day? Mention 
the books you like to read, or have read to you. 

Why should you not mark or cut the school- 
house or furniture? 

Because you see the sua in the east in the 
morning, and in the west in the afternoon, 
what does it appear to do? - 

Why is it well to have music a pajf't of the 
programme each day?' Calisthenics? 

Wky arc the 22d of February, the 17th of 
Juue, and the 4th of July, holidays? 

Give in other words the meaning of the word 

0r Wlmt do we call the young 'of the goat? * Of 
the horse, of the cow? Of the cat? 

What makes your father buy food and clothes 
and nice things for you? 

If you were going to Boston, what convey- 
oncc would you take? To New York? To 
Europe? 

What things do we see in the summer that 
wo do uot sec in the winter? 

. What arc the different kinds of articles used 
in making a house? From what are bricks 
made? How? 

Sometimes a little boy is called Fred Jame- 
son, Junior. Why is ho called Junior? 

I beard a little boy answering a gentleman, 
and he said, "Yes, sir." Why did he not say 
simply, Yes? 

What work docs the sun do? Is it larger or 
smaller than the earth? 

Of what is bread m&el Where do potatoes 
grow? Apples? Strawberries? Blueberries? 

What is tho difference between the furnace 
and register? What is a ventilator? 

Describe the United States flag. Do other 
nations have flags? What flags have you seen? 

Where does the moon get its light? Why 
do we not see the moon in the daytime? 

Where did you get your book? Did the man 
of whom you bought it make it? Who did? 
Of what? 

Spell the names of objects at your right 
hand. At your left hand. In front of you. 

What is meant by grandfather? Grand- 
daughter?.' Uncle? Aunt? Consin? Nephew? 
Niece? " „ „ 

What is the name of the 'President of the 
United States? Of tho Governor of Massachu- 
setts? 

For what do you come to your school? At 
what hour ought you to get here? Why should 
you never be tardy? 

General plan of questions suggested by Heading 
Lessons. — First, attention ; is -called to the pic- 
ture; second, to the story-or subject-matter of 
the piece; then questions like tho following 
nreasked: " Why . was the little boy a philos- 
opher? Who over saw any coral? What is 
meant by "a golden sunset"? 
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ABOUT HORSES. 

The stomach of a horse has a cap; 
about sixteen quarts, while that of the ox has 
two hundred and fifty. In the intestines this 
proportion is reduced, the horse having a ca- 
pacity of' one hundred and ninety quarts, 
against on^iundred of the ox. The ox, and 
nearly all d»er animals, have a gall-bladder 
for the retention of a part of the bile, secret- 
ed during digestion. The horse has none, 
and the bile flows directly into the intestines' 
as fast as secreted. This construction of the di-' 
gestiyo apparatus indicates that the horse was 
formed to cat slowly, and digest continually 
bulky and innutritious fo^dj when fed on . 
hay, it passes very rapidly through the stom- 
ach into the intestines. The horse can eat 
but five pounds of hay in an hour, during 
mastication, with four times its weight of sal- 
iva. Now, the stomach, to digest it well, will 
contain but about ten quarts; aud when the 
animal eats one-third of his daily ratioris, or 
seven pounds, in one and one-half hours, ho 
h&8 swallowed at least two stoniachfuls of hay 
and saliva, one of these haVing passed to the 
intestines. Observation has shown that the 
food is passed to the intestines by the stomach 
in the order in which it is' received. If we 
feed a horse with six quarts ofoats, it will 
just fill his stomach; and if, as soon as he 
finishes this, we feed him the above ration of 
seven pounds of hay, he will eat sufficient in 
three quarters of nu hour to have forced the 
oats entirely out of his stomach into the intes- 
tines. As it is the office of the stomach to di- 
gest the nitrogenous parts of the feed, and as 
a stomachful of oats contains four or five times 
as much of these as the same amount of hay, 
it is certain that either the stomach must se- 
crete the gastric juice fivo times as fast, or it 
must retain this food five times as long. By 
feeding the oats first, it can only be retained 
long enough for the proper digestion of the 
hay ; consequently it scums logical, when feed- 
ing a concentrated food like oats with a bulky 
one like hay, to feed the latter first, giving 
the grain the whole time between the repasts 
to be digested. The digestion of the horse is 
governed by the same laws as that of a man; 
aud us we know it is not best for a man to go 
at hard work the moment a hearty meal is eat- 
en, so we should ^member, that a horse 
ought to have a little rest after his meal, while 
the stomach is most active in the processes of 
digestion.—" Planter and Farmer." 



REGULAR ITS' IN PEEDING STOOK. 

While it is highly important that the farm- 
r should provide good food for his horses 



d cattle, yet it is equally 
should be fed refill. irly, 



good time keepers; and if the 



hour passes at which they 
they arc apt to make their 
pecially is this the case of 



important that they 
at stated periods. 



are commonly. fed, 
wants known; es-.r 
the cow.. It is ver$ 



bad practice to feed her often and 
and some farmers have ai idea, that' almost 
every time the barn is entered, the cows^ 
should be given hay or fodder. This is a mis- 
take. ThTTgrcot object in view is to keep 
the cow quiet and contented, which can bo 
readily accomplished by regular fecding/and 
supplying all the food they can eat. If fed in 
this manner in the morning, the bows will lie 
down and chew the ci»d, and are not disposed 
to be annoyed by the visits of any person. 
In tho winter season, the second feeding 
should be about 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
which will allow them to have from that time 
to milking, all tney will eat, giving a feed of 
hay when the milking is finished. The first 
stomach of the cow should be empty, or almost 
so, before more food is eaten. A cow chewing 
the cud cannot be hungry. This regularity as 
regards feeding should likewise apply to water- 
ing aud milking. This regular system of feed- 
ing applies fully as well to pigs ard sheep, 
when the hitter are in winter quarters. Animals 
can be as easily trained as children, and every 
farmer who beurs this in mind will be amply 
rewarded by the fine appearance of his stock, 
and the affection which will be bestowed up- 
on him by them.— '-Planter and Farmer." 

Manures.— By many the orchard is expect- 
ed to yield two crops— -one from the trees, and 
.another more directly from the soil, as it may 
seem. It is useless to expect the best fruit 
from trees that are robbed of their nutriment 
by quick-growing crops. Ordinarily, when the 
trees comes into bearing, they should have the 
laud to themselves. If circumstances makeit 
necessary to grow some crop between the trees, 
both the crop and the trees should be manured. 
Well rotted immure is best, and when spread 
let it cover the whole ground and not be heap- 
ed about^he trunks of the irecs where there 
arc no simjll roots to make use of it. Winter is 
an excellent time to spread tho manure, as it 
can be drawn upon sleds which more readily 
pass under and among low trees thau a wagon. 
A dressing of lime will often be of great ben- 
efit to an orchard. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



HAMPTON STUDENTS' OWN. 



/ram tlu S«nipr Mass. 

Combats of life. 

In almost every tarn in life we meet with 
discouragements. At times when we are gli- 
ding smoothly and think of no danger near, 
then are we to be tried. 

Troubles come in various forms, and from 
various sources. There is no time when we 
m say that trouble cannot reach us. 

Some say that they do not know what 
trouble is. Perhaps it is true; but that does 
not say that the plague will not come to them. 

It is trne that some can bear-moro than oth- 
ers, and it is a very good thing too to be able 

tt We^BometimeB make onr troubles seem to be 
more than they really are, which often has a 
very undesirable effect, and can only be avoi- 
ded by pressing against them with our reason. 

Our friends sometimes give us unpleasant 
feelings by speaking in an unusual tone, which 
is not at all a good thing to do, with or with- 

° U But'before we become too much mortified, 
we>ust consider the matter and see who is in 

'* If'we Arid ourselves in fault, we must make 
amends; if not, why, we can content ourselves 
At the same time, I think it an unkind act 
fo one who is not feeling pleasant to extend 
his cold feelings to others. Virginia. 



e and I do nothing « such a thing were I has been over It is likely that if that man 
nnaiible In order to sustain life, one must goes to school many years longer, he will an- 
na?. food for whicf some one must work, ish in the way that he began and such a man 
Now it wesav we wilior need not work, where may be educated very high, but elevated to a 
togrt lood and raiment! steal other small extent. When a man is at school he 



peopled laEor, no. I believe that there is 
heed of work from the strongest to the very 
weakest. All perBonl that do not work, vio- 
late the oldest command of God, who has said 
By the Bweat of his face shall man eat 
bread." The rule holds good for women al- 
so If they can't boe corn, they can cook the 
bread produced therefrom. In all ages peo- 
ple have bad to work, some at one time and 
Some another. Then the reason we should 
work is because we all want to live as long as 
i, and we know, we cannot live without 
working. , . , 

We have examples of people who work a 
very little each day and they are always half 
clothed, while the earnest laborer is well pro- 
vided for and is looked after and reBpccted by 
all that know him. The idler is apt to be 
suspected and pointed out as a bad character, 
nobody likes to make his acquaintance or ad- 
mit him to their house, and should he want 
to work at times, he. will have a hard time 
getting employed. Now let every one who 
wishes to be a lady or gentleman, work for 
that if not for anything else, for labor makes 
vou what you are in life. A lazy person can't 
even be a christian. 



ought to make the best use of his time. — 
may not be agreeable for a teacher to see a 
scholar a little slow in taking in things, but if 
that man, when he once has learned a thing, 
can reproduce it almost any time, he is a man 
who will do himself and his fellow men good. 
There is a great cry for teachers to teach the 
the ignorant, and, in order that we should 
have a great influence and teach well, we 
ihould first learn well what we learn. 

J. L. B. 



wero too indifferent and lazy to work their 
property, went to. naught, their taxes over-ra- 
ting tiie principal, and their land waB sold. 
The poorer cfass of people who had to be Bome- 
what subject t* the slave-holder are coming 
to be the ricb^t men of the day. And the 
colored people, who have been kept Under for 
so many years, are rising by degreeB above 
their former condition and trying to make 
men and women of themselves, and are de- 
nouncing things they once ' 
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loved and appre- 
W. D. L. 
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I OCCUPATION? 



Let your occupation be what you are best 
suited for. Some people like to take for their 
occupation* kind of work which they like, but 
for which they are totally unfit. This how- 
ever is- a great fault among the people. 

Every body lias a kind of work which lie can 
do better than he can some other. Some peo- 
ple have-more than one trade. They think 
thatiby knowing how to do a little of every 
thine they can make a living more easily. 
Tbis'is a verv true thought; though it would 
be mu9k better to learn one trade thoroughly. 
Let every bodj take for himself a kind of work 
which he can master, and you will sec that all 
oi us will get along better. 

Borne farmers can speak very well on poli- 
tics some can preach, and some build a tolera- 
bly good looking house; but this is not what 
we want most. I have known an instance 
where a good farmer was getting along wc'.l 
with his family, and pinking, you may say, an 
independent living on his farm, but. by chance, 
he saw a political office vacant, and he gave 
up his prosperous farm,— the best and only 
trade he ever had-and went to fill the 
office for which he was wholly deficient. 

It is always good to hiive a trade of some 
kind. No man has ever yet become rich with- 
out some trade, or profession, save he who in- 
herits wealth. You can make yourself mas- 
ter of a good trade of some kind. Then do it. 

Though you may not have any cause to go 
into a foreign country, as the "nail-maker" did 
tbou"h you may he doing well at this time, 
though you may think that you can master 
the trade which you may now have, some body 
who is more studious than you, will take your 
place, and you will be cast out. 

It you would make any progress in life, live 
upon your own income; if you wish to gain 
the love of all, and live in n comfortable, peace- 
ful home, get for yourself a kind of work 
whicli you know all about, then work hard 
and earnestly ; and when your body shall have 
gone to mfirglc with the dust, you will leave 
behind you a good name and be remembered 
a honest and useful man. 

B. F. J. 



After reading the' history of the colored 
people,' and finding out their condition, the 
question comes to me, what is our duty after 
leaving Hampton? - 

ThirTiB an important question for each stu- 
dent to answer-before leavinghcre. As there 
arc thousands of colored people in America, 
that have not been blessed with the opportu- 
nity of receiving any education, and are yet , 
in darkness, it becomes us as loyal Bins and | »W" 
blighters of our racic. to go and teach th 
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darkn 



■ imd have not had the 
In Africa to-day there arc 
more or less, who are yet 
ition, worshiping idols for 
B that there i3 a God, 
they know not, and 
not had that veil of 



opened to tl 
forty-five millions nm 

their gods' They bel 
but how to worship I 
it is because they ha.- - 
darkness taken from them. We would be to 
day in the snme condition, if we had not been 
blessed with the opportunity of being brought 
up 'in a civilized country. 

And, as Great Britain 
lountry, yet, through the — 

' from Rome, has become 
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MT EXPERIENCE AS A TEACHER. 

This vacation when I went home to rest 
from my long study in school all winter, there 
was some place in which I saw I would do 
good with the Lord's help if I only would take 
the right steps about it. So I went ahead to 
try to get a little private school to teach dur- 
ing the short time I would be with my people, 
which was only three months and a half. Af- 
ter resting two weeks, I sent word to the peo- 
ple of my church that, if they would .like it, 
I would teach school during vacation. In the 
third week, on Tuesday they met me for tbo 
purpose of organizing the school. Among 
the number there were some that said I am 
not going to send my children to school to 
Louisa, when she and my children were once 
school mates together." . 

Through all of these discouraging words, I 
had made up my mind that I would teach be- 
cause there were some that were as willing to 
have their children come to school to mo as I 
was to teach them. , 
On the twelfth of July, I comfcenced to 
first day, I had seventeen schol 
„uo quite a small number but I open 
ed my school with a bright heart, and, after 
I had taught school about three weeks, I had 
as many scholars as I could attend to. Then 
I went to work there among my poor igno- 
rant people to do them all the good I could. 

There was one familv that would never send 
their children to school. They said they had 
always gotten along well enough in the wor d 
without an education, and their children could 
do as they had done. 

I said to mother one day, that family 
seems to think bo much of me, I believe I will 
go over there aud see if I cannot get them to 
■children to school. So I went, 



My home is pleasantly situated in the coun- 
try southwest of Hampton, near the Staunton 
river. My people are farmers, therefore we 
live on a large farm, and raise large quantiti- 
es of all kinds of produce. It is so pleasant 
when I leave here and get home, to find the 
nice corn tassleing, and the tobacco growing. 
There is no end to tho nice fruit of all des- 
criptions. My people also raise a great many 
fowls, and we have plenty of milk and but- 
ter. Therefore I think there is nothing pleas- 
anter than my nice quiet country home. I 
like the citv very much also, but as I have 
lived in the country most of my time, and 
have experienced the pleasures of all the en- 
joyments we have there, and I have never 
lived in the city enough to enjoy many of the 
pleasures that it affords, it is nothing but na- 
tural that I should like the country better. 
We have such nice fresh air in the country, - 
rhich I dont Bhppose we would have in the 
city. My home is near the Buffalo Springe, a 
summer resort) It has three or four different 
kinds of water, There are a great many visi- 
tors there during the summer season, and ev- 
erything about the place ia quite pleasant. 



/rom t&t Nubians 



«• r™ , -,- 7* . , I ..ftcr talkin" with them a while, they consen 

the greatest on the globe, so can Africa be WW K tw0 of their child 
brought out of her darkness, and in a few I tea tnat ™<-l „i.;m,„„ ; m „r,w, 



years come to have one of the most distinguish 
ed histories of any continent on the globe , 
but she can not react) that standard of civili- 
zation unless missionaries from here and other 
places go there and r. pen .the way for her. 

And as some of our Btudents are already in 
Africa. I'hope that in a short time there will 
be Hampton students all over that dark con- 
tinent, and then and not until then Bhall we 
feel that we have diicliargcd our duty to our 



...tome,' and I never saw children improve 
faster than those children did. I often wish 
ed that my teacher at Hampt 
peep into my school-room, an 
good a .Junior could do. 



When we first came here we did not know 
how to act civil. But now we can do better we 
have learned many things at Hampton. We 
had been in school last term and worked part 
of the time I think we are doing better now. 

Few of the Indians have entered in another 
class, which is higher than they were before. I 
am glad that we are at a good school where 
they all talk English, for I know we can talk 
better English now, but the colored students 
beat us in talking for we all know that they 
were raised in talking this language, but still 
we are learning this language ami hope that we 
will soon know how to talk this language/ 
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SELF ELEVATION. 

Most of people speak of elevation as getting 
, . ^ ".-J-,^ uut i do not think it is Uut- 



if it i 
ly giv 
tiful s 



VERTONE WORK? 

In answer to the above question, I must say 
yes. It is essential that all should work. No 
one should hold back and depend on other 
persons' labor for their support. There are 
certain things which are given us by nature, 
and in manv places things grow spontaneous- 
ly, but, for "all of that, there is need to wo.k, 
inly to gather what nature bounteous- 
us. The Lord has given us this beau- 
irld, and it was in Ins power then as it 
is now, to givo us all that we might need, but 
he didn't choose to, he gave us land and we 
must cultivate it. Every where we turn, there 
is labor of some kind needed. If you are yet 
a Bmall child, when you grow larger and olde 
it is quite right that you should work am 
make those who have had the care of you, 
somo amends. Yriu may be rich yet there is 
considerable labor to be performed both men- 
tally and physically, U,you would retain what 
you have. ■ 
I could not bear to have someone work for 



nomeisthebest plac 
everybody wiTTturn tl 
parents will take us in. 

a grent many children who do not deserve tue 
attention their parents g'urc them, because 
they are very disobedient and reckless. , Some 
hteh education out I do not think it is th.:: children try to please their parents and do all 
alone they can for them to make them happy. At 

We have noticed Oiat our smartest men are my home there are a great many colored pco- 
not always the ones who have had the most pic who are buying hind to make a home J to 
education, but they are the men -who can re- themselves when about nine years ag. 
nroduce what they have learned, with the a rarity to find a colored man o» 
, ost accuratencss. Wfcwill first examine the tatc. But now it ,s very common 
two classes of education; and then we can tell pie of color owning from ten to , 
•asily which is the better for a man whose and thirty acres of I- 
school days are limited. I have heard of houses they 
people starting in school and entering a very | times past 



Although tin 



fiud peo- 
onc hundred 
uilding their 
great improvements- In 
illy built log houses, and 



roTctaC'butf in the course of two or three I the only brick and ^™ «»» now 

years, they have gone through different lan- belonged mostly to the slave holders, b 
"guages. I think that when a man is elevating the colored people are building 
-- fiat influence among the I dwellings. And the people c 



elf, he 



people wherever he' goes. The man who is 
getting the best education is he who can most 
accurately reproduce what he has learned. 
We will take a man who has only been through 
long division, and, f he can teach it or stand 
a good examination^ that, he is on a good 
way to self elevatioij; because if he can stand 
an examination ns cjose as that to the begin- 
ning of his cducatio , and keeps on learning 
twiFwhat he learns, he will be elevating him- 
self to the highest degree. Now we look at " 
man who has alreadjf been over five times i_ 
much as the man wl om wo just spoke of, and 
we find that when l»e comes to Btand an exam- 
ination, he has forg ttcn almost half what he 
knew. That man Ti s been over his studies in 
a hurry, but he has ailed to get well what he 



espectable 
irally are 
ig for the 
r country. 
andCh 
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advancement and prosperity of th 
Numbers of Sawmills, School Iiousl- 
ches are being built, which employs n great 
many, and things generally seem to be on the 
advance. 

The late war left that part of the country 



he late war icit mat [Ruk ui v «»«v.j 
in a very bad condition, most of the people | 
owned slaves and the best part of their wealth 
wbb in slaves and lnnd. They would go heavi- 
ly in debt depending on their slaves to stand 
as a security or offset for their debts. And 
after the slaves were set free, they were left in 
a great many instances very poor, While 
some had the energy to go to work and keep 
i who had been accustomed to have 
and everything they wanted, and 



up, 



mings we have prayc 
isell, I am glad that 

' cli uiakcsv. 
f the first 

id colored 

students join the Lords church, which made 
everybody who were in the church glnd.^glad 
to sec them stand in there, and promise to serve 
aud love the Lord Jesus Christ. ^- j-. T 

We had a very nice time on Christmas./ On 
Christmas eve we all met in the Chapel and 
gave us all handkerchiefs and some candies. 
The next day we had holiday and played 
through the day, in the night tliey had games 
and inarching. ' They made a prize the teach- 
ers did, to see widen two walk the best. We 
march all around in the Chapel and was soon 
over, and then they called the names that got 
it. The first prize were Jos. Rivers, and Mat- 
tie Pccry 8econdwasO. Dcrritt, and Lucy Bou- 
lden. These arc the colored students that got 
tho prizes, and the Indians that received prizes 
are Alex. Peters, and Carrie Anderson, this 
was the third prize the fourth were Willie Hun- 
ter, and Sophia Little Bear. They did not re- 
ceived their prizes right then till about one 
week which they received their prizes with 
gladness. -Then again the teachers put up a- 
nother prize and got some tumblers filled them 
with water and each boy had to take a tum- 
bler of water and hold it in the hand while 
marching around to see who would not waste 
his water, when it was over they called the 
boys names who gotthe prize, there were three 
who got the prize. 

On New Years evening the Middlers bad 
meeting in the Chapel, which one of the 
n boys made a speech in which he did 

W We are sorry that two of our best Indian 
boys are going home on occount of sickness, 
I hope that they will get well again and get a- 
ble to llach their people what they learned 
from Hfcnpton, and have strong hearts and 
not turn to the old Indian ways, but help their 
people in a better way of living. 

James R. J" 
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IS HOME? 



A little boy about four or five years old 
was returning from school one day. He 
bouuded into the house, exclaiming aa he 
hungup his hat in the entry, " This is my 
home! this is my home!'.' 

A lady was then on a visit to Ins mother, 
and was sitting in the parlor. She said to him, 
"Willie, the house next door is just the 
u this; suppose you go iu there and^ hang 
your hat up in the lobhy, wouldn't that be 
your home as much as this housel" 
"NO ma'am." said Willie, vtry 
"it would not." 

"Why not?" asked the lady. "What 
makes this house your home more than thatj' 
Willie had never thought of this before. 
But after a moment's pause he ran up to his 
mother, and throwing his little arms around 
her neck, he said, •' Because my dear mother 
lives here. " 

It is the presence and company of those we 
love which makes our earthly home; and it is 
just so with our heavenly home— that home 
which our dear Savior has gone to prepare for 
> the children of God. 

■ -A little Sunday school boy lay upon his dy- 
ing bed. His teacher sat at the bedside hold- 




the hand of his scholar. "I'm going home to 
heaven," said the little fellow. 

"Why do you call heaven your homer ask- 
ed the teacher. 

"Because Jesus is there." 
"But Bupposc," said the teacher," that Je- 
sus should go out of heaven?" 

"Then I would go out with Him," said the 
dying child.— Young reaper 



At the confluence of theChesaneake hay and Hampton Roada, being the Arm point of land lying westward be- 
tween the ^SS^Sn^SlSSSAmiMlkB north & Norfolk and l>ort«...o..th : nil naasencer steamer, running 
to and frorntnoae ottlel touch at the pier, going and returning, with the 
the Hotel, which isviustantlally built and 

COMF011TAU1.Y JBTJUJWXI 
Ha. hydraulic paa»ugerelo»ator, gas and electric bell, la all room.; water- r,,,,,n-v torbaUl ^JjJ"** 
and closets on every floor, with the most perfect system or drainage of any II,. el or , i I in b'lildiijg in the coun 
try And aa a resort for the pleasure-seeker. Invalid, or reatlng place tor tcr.l.la on their way to Florida or the 
North, thia House, with accommodations for about 

Presents inducemeata which certain!' 
The inrlgoratlng atmosphere and mil 
winters of the Souui and cool summers of 
the pure ocean air 
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not equaled elsewhere as a surcn.n resort, or colli weather sanitarium, 
.lperature being especially adapted to tli it class win. seek the genial 
■ VL the North. For sUpk'ssn.-ss an 1 i.-rvo.^.ie.ss the delicious tonic of 

the lullaby of the ocean wares rolling upon the sandy beach, bu| a few feet from the bed- 




.Hampton i Normal and Agri- 
cultilral Institute 



) erythFng new. Capital not required. We will fur- 
' nlsh you everything. $10 a day and upwards is eas- 
T made without .staying away from home over night, 
o rialt whatever. Many new workers wanted at once. 
Many. Many are makinjr fortunes at the business. La- 
dies make as much as men. and young boys and girls 
make great pay. No one who is willing to work falls to 
make more money every day than can be made In a 
Unary employment. Those who engage 
d a short road to fortune. 
II. HaixbptACo., Portland, Maine. 
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A. X. WEBSTER.'sLt)!' , 

A NEW BOOK. --JUST OUT. 



Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, - CAPITAL, - MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 




Tuition free 
per month, paysbl 
half in labor; si» dollars cash, 
in work required of those under 10 yeara of brb. 
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ONE THOUSAND AND FIFTY PAGES. 
Price, Five Dollar*. 
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the Statistics of American- Newspapers. 

Advertisers. Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians 
and the Departments of the Government rely upon its 
recogfaiwd authority/ 
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I aided by the State but 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
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PLATFORSl, COL'N/TER iWD 
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DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. 1 arramore has permanently 
settled in Htlmpton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Cqi's store, on Main street. 
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INAUGTJBATIOH. 

On the 4th, of this month, the twenty-sev- 
enth presidential inauguration in the United 
States will take place in our National Capitol, 
and our twentieth President take his seat in 
the chair of state with the solemn oath to 
"preserve, protect and defend 'the constitu- 
tion of the United States." The daily papers 
will be filled with detailed accounts of the 
ceremonies and incidents of the day, and the 
enterprising weeklies with illustrations by 
"our own artists." • 

It» anticipation of all this, it is interesting 
to recall some of the similar occasions in the 
pasli, each of which had its own special fea- 
tures and significance. Vti. 

The approaching inauguration divides \ttfh 
the last one the interest of being the approxi- 
mate Centennial inauguration. It will be one 
hundred and two years on the 30th of April, 
since General Washington stood upon the bal- 
cony of the old Federal Hall in New York 
City, where the Custom House now is, at 
the head ol Broad street,in Wall, and, before a 
multitude hushed to-silence by deepest emo- 
tion, was made first President of the new na- 
tion that calls him Father. 

No inauguration day can ever rival that 
one. It began fittingly with thanksgiving 
and proyer to Almighty God for the-great de- 
liverance and the great future. As the church 
bells rang, the clouds which had gathered 
darkly as they had over the nation's morning, 
rolled away, 'and the sun burst brightly forth 
in happy omen. The town (what there was 
of it at that earlv period) was thronged with 
people. No Fifth Avenue Hotel or Astor 
House had disturbed the green sods of the 
country, and the surplus of visitors had to put 
up tents on the "Common." After service in 
various churches, a brilliant procession gath- 
ered before the Presidential mansion in Cherry 
8t. to escort him to the Capitol ; militia com- 
panies, the veterans of the just ended Revolu- 
tion, horse, foot «nd grenadiers; the chief 
municipal officers, the congressional commit- 
tee, foreign ministers, and multitudes of dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

No precedents existed for the inauguration 
of the President of a republic. Tho cum- 
brous details of monarchical ceremonieB were 
out of place here, yet all- their dignity and 
more was due. When years after, Marie An- 
toinette, wishing to send a friendly testimonial 
to the President, asked Lafayette whether 
she should address him ss she did the sover- 
eigns of Europe, he replied: "No Madam, they 
are only Kings, while this hi the President of a 
free nation." 

At the door of the senate chamber, the vice 
president, John Adams, in eight years to be 
Washington's successor, met the President and 
led the way to the outer balcony, where pres- 
ently the group was gathered before tho eyes 
of the assembled thousands. 

In front, the tall commanding figures of 
General Washington and Chancellor Living- 
■ ston who was to administer the oath of office ; 
< the chancellor in his official robes of black, the 
General simply dressed, after the fashion of 
the time, in a full suit of dark brown American 
broadoloth, long white silk stockings, silvei 
shoe buckles on his low shoes, steel-hilted 
dress sword, his hair powdered and gather- 
ed in a bag. Around and behind were gath- 
ered Revolutionary generals and men whose 
names stilt live in history ; Knox and Hamil- 
ton, ShermanJfcid St. Clair and others. Sec- 
' e the Bible on a crimson 
laying his hand to take the 
solemn deliberation to him 
-, Washington bowed low and 
[claiming with closed eyes, 
with strong emotion. "I 
swear, so help me God." 

Turning to the crowd, the chancellor cried 
" It is done. Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States!" The sup- 
pressed emotions of the multitude burst forth 
in huzzas, while "some waved their hats who, 
overcome by feeling, could not find voice to 
join the shouts" — and the little cannon 
mounted on " the Battery " peeled a salute of 
thirteen guns for the now United States, 
the evening, the city was a blaze of illumina- 
tion, and the new President himself went 
"down town" to see the spectacle, returning 
on foot about 10 p. m., the crowd being too 
denBe for carriages to pass. 

Very different from this brilliant scene 
the quiet inauguration of Thomas Jefferson, 
framer of the Declaration of Independence, as 
third President, March 4th 1801, after an elect- 
ion won, not like Washington's, by the unani- 



mous suffrages of the electors, but after the A big gentleman, the Chief Justice holds forth 
unparalled struggle which marked a division | with solemnity a big Bible. The little gentle- 
of political parties lasting to the present day. I man kisses it-kisses these words from the 
Refusing to have any cjscorV sent for him, he f eleventh chapter of Isaiah 
hastened to Washington, to which city the 



capitol had been removed, on the receipt of 
message sent by mail. ? His friends flocked t 
the capitol to attend him, but not by his di 
sire. An English writer who witnessed h 
inauguration, thus describes his appi 
the occasion. "His J *~ 



and he rode on horse bsck to the capitol. 
out a single guard or servant in his train, dis- 
mounted without assistance, and hitched the 
bridle of his horse to ujg palisades." The in- 
augural ceremonieB were simple as they could 
constitutionally be. 

The modern inauguration day has settled 
down into something u idway betweenrfhe in- 
tense enthusissm of the flrBtand the democrat- 
ic simplicity of the thirJ j the American peo- 
ple being nuitc as fond of a fine show as their 
British cousins, and no longer afraid of ita be- 
ing mistaken for.toryism. In general features 
one is much like ahother.and no better picture 
of a typical one could well be given than Mrs. 
Mary Clemmcr's description of the second 
inauguration of President Grant. . . 

"The avenue, opens before you — a broad 
straight vista, witli garlands of flags of every 
nation and hue flung across from roof to roof. 
Above glitters an absolutely cloudless sky, 
dazzlingly blue, atid pitilessly cold. The air 
Beoms full of rushing f|ends. The imps come 
down and seize an old man's hat, and fly off 
with ajwoman's veil, auid blow a little boy into 
the cellar. The bigger air warriors.sweep down 
banners, swoop off with awnings, concentrate 
their forces into whirling cyclones in the mid- 
dle of the streets, and ()ung away at plate-glass 
windows till they prance in tlffiir sockets. Be- 
fore such tricksy foes, shroughuhe biting air, 
comes the great procession. First a battalion 
of mounted police, thou West Point, with its 



And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and; might, the Ispiritof 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord. _ And 
shall make him of quick understanding in the 
fear of the Lord, and he shall not judge after 
of "plain cloth J the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the 



hearing of his el 
Then he rises, 
begins to battle 



d, with manuscriptin hand, 
ith the breeze, and read his 
obody hears. Behind him 
sit hiB wife and daughter, the ladies of the 
Cabinet, and the Diplomatic Corps. 

Now the carnival of salute ; the Middies fire 
their howitzers, thirty seven guns 7 ; the artillery 
fire twenty one salvos. The firemen swing 
their hats and make their throats sore with 
shouting. 'Amid all, the multitude and the 
procession surge' back towards the executive 
Mansion. Between the latter and Lafayette 
Square, the military pageant culminates with 
the review. The President with lady friends 
enters the pavilion built for the purpose, and 
the troops march by, encircling two solid 
squares. The entire body of Boldiery march 
and mass ; as far as the eyes can reach through 
the glittering sunshine, one only sees gleaming 
helmets, flashing bayonets, glancing _ sa- 
bres, bands playing and cannon' thundering. 

,Amid all these, the four horses dashing before 
the Presidential barouche bear the President 
and his party to the Executive door which 
shuts them from our sight." / 
Tbe Coming IxACOunATloN. 
The coming Inauguration will doubtless be a 



whiter 




band and drum major. .1 believe it is the fash- 
ion to find fault wiRi West Point: but I 
wouldn't give much fbr anybody who could 
see these boys and not admire them. They 
have their faults, (their caste and their army 
excluaiveness sometimes reach an absurd 
pitch) but look at them! What faces, what 
muBcle, what manhoo 
the perfect poetry of motion ; a hund 
stepping as one. The Colored cadet 
than a v dozen of his classmates, and has 
straight hair. 

In the distance rises, wave on wave, a glitter- 
ing sea of helmets; bayonets flash, bands play. 

After West Point cornea Annapolis. Pretty 
Middies, young and slender, in their suit of 
dark blue. The Midshipmen are followed by 
the famous Marine Colps, then the old Guard 
of New York with Dodporth's Band, the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry, Corcoran Zouaves, 
Washington Grenadiefi, the St. Louis Nation- 
al Guard. The Philadelphia City Troops, in 
navy blue jackets, tigbt knee breeches, high 
boots, besrskin helmets, silver mountings, the 
oldest regiment in ihe ifnited States, two years 
older than the Government, organized in 1794, 
and having furnished men toevery war of the 
country since. It^has in its armory a letter from 
General Washington of thanks for its services. 

But we shall not reach the Capitol till next 
week, unless we leave tie rest of this splendid 
procession, — the "orphans of soldiers and Bail 
ore," the burnished and flower wreathed en- , 
gines, the brave firemen, black and white, the 
civic societies. The strangjja swarm the galle- 
ries till they over-flow, i 

The diplomatic corps enter the Chamber,led 
by Blacque Bey, a hanlsome man, in full Tur- 
kish court regalia — over fifty ministers, secre- 
taries and attach** in fall uniform. 

Now the Supreme Court appear in their 
robes of office, kick ing them up high behind as 
UBual, and take their: seats. Vice-President 
elect Wilson, escorted by Senators, comes down 
the centre aisle and takes his seat at the right 
hand of Vice President Colfax. 

At three minutes before twelve, the Presi- 
dent appears, leaning on the arm of Senators, 
takea the seat assignedhim in front of the Sec- 
retary's table. A deep hush f alls ou the throng. 
The Vice President begins his valedictory. 
Now comes the new Vfce President's little 
speech. Then tho swearing in of new Senators, 
the proclamation convening an extra session of 
the. Senate to begin this minute,when all start 
for the front door of tie CapitaL 

On the eastern politico, what do we see! 
Below, a vast maBS of] human beings, line on 
line of soldiers- cavajlry, artillery, infantry; 
Before us a little gentleman sits down in a big 
chair-Washington' s inaugural chairwe're told. 



under their feet and boundless supplies of tim- 

around them, the colonists sent to , 
England for ship ;loads of bricks and built 
their "Palaces" in the wilderness, and held 
their mimic court surrounded by wondering 
savages. Most of the ancient houses have 
passed away with the manners of the times 
they represented. A house a hundred years 
old is a rarity in this progressive land, where 
the new is constantly pushing out of its way 
the old. The few still standing should be 
cherished as historic lelics of an interesting pe- 
riod of our national life. An interest- 
ing series of articles has been published 
in Scribner's Monthly upon the subject, from 
one of which we are kindly furnished with the 
illustration on another page, and from another 
of which we quote the following pretty de- 
scription of one of these »ld Virginia houses. 

"They possess that imposing look which 
these once grand mansions alone seem to re- 
tain. They are even now capable of outlast- 
ing houses of modern construction recently 
built beside them. Dormer-windows, with 
many little panes, look out from the moss- 
grown roofs above the heavy, black-stained 
eaves as they have done for years, and let in 
the only light upon legends, records, and 
family secrets possibly stored in many of the 
garrets they open into. Beneath these win- 
dows is the door with its massive carved 
frame and portal arch. The door jambs and 
lintels, of Ionic or Corinthian design, as well 
as the side-light, ' pillars, and divisions, are 
all pieces of art -workmanship. Over the door 
the transom light is veined, fan-like, with 
mauy radiating lines. The door itself is usu- 
ally dark and cut into many panels, ornamen- 
ted with knocker and knobs of polished 
brass. Contrasted with the light or white 



brilliant as any of its predecessors. We learn I painted wood-work, and pale-green or blue 
from members of the committee in charge of the \ plastering of the vestibule, the effect is alto- 
proceedings, that from fifteen to twenty thou- gether in keeping with the whole house, from 
sand men under arms will be in line ; twen- ■ the di ~--S**~" tn the hmad stone stena. 



ty-two company organizations of infantry and 
cavalry, of the U. S. Army, Navy and Marines. 
Among them will be a division, six thousand 
strong, of the State National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania. There will be two white companies 
from Norfolk, four colored and white from 
Richmond, four colored from Petersburg. 
The "crack.battalion," from Charleston is ex- 
pected, and a regiment of the California Na- 
tional Guard, who,;if they decide to attend, 
will come all the way by a special train, and 
at an expense of something like a quarter of a 
million dollars. All schools with military or- 
ganization to which an U. S. Army officer has 
been detailed, have been invited to take part 
in the procession, natnpton will probably be 
represented there, and we are glad to learn 
that one hundred Indian Cadets, from Car- 
lisle, will take part commanded by Capt. Pratt. 
The following is the letter of invitation to 
Hampton Institute sent to its commandant of 
cadets, Capt. HenryjRomeyn. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTi-i: OH INAUQUAKAL CER- 
EMONIES. MAKOn 4, 1881. 
Washington, D. C. January, 29, 1881. 



Sir: ' , 

I am instructed to tender you, and, 
through you, the President, Faculty and Ca- 
dets of your college, a cordial invitation to 
visit this city, on the 4th of March next, and 
take part in the parade incident to the inaug- 
uration of Genl. James A. Garfield as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Please signify your acceptance at the earli- 
est possible date. 

Very respectfully, 
• Your obd't 8ervant, 

H. C. Corbin, 
Asst. Adjt. Genl. U. S. A., 

Corresponding Secretary. 
To Capt. Henry Romeyn, U . 8. A., 



OLD VIEOINIA HOUSES. 

It was very natural that the colonists from 
the Old World to the New should have tried 
to make their new homes in the wilderness as 
much like those they had left behind them as 
possible. And so it was, the Dutch settle- 
ments were indeed a New Netherland, with 
their white stuccoed houses and steep roofs 
and streets narrow as if they thought they 
Btill had to wrest the land from the 
sea; the Puritans founded a New England, ac- 
cording to their Puritanic but thoroughly 
English ideas of comfort and civilization. In 
Virginia as well, a Stew England was estab- 
lished, only after the fashion of the cavaliers 
instead of the roundheads. With good clay 



trees, its flowers growing in f :a 
with plebeian weeds, roses and 
tulips and thistles, give a de: 
freedom to the once irim ps 
gularities, l 

jostling caei. uwjw. ««. — 
base of an old sundial, which had faithfully 



windows to the broad stone steps, 
with their gracefully wrought iron railings. 
Passing through such a door as this in one of 
the old colonial houses, brings a thrill of gen- 
uine pleasure. Once inside the pictuiesque 
door-way, we find the hall-way equally inter- 
esting, contrasting, as it does rather strange- 
ly, with those of to-day, where one or two 
chairs and a hat-rack are crowded to find- 
place. Here the many antique chairs, tables, 
and couches, as well as an old comer clock, 
are reflected in the polished floor, as is alao f 
the curiouBly wrought swinging-lamp, bus- V 
pended from the ornate middle arch of the 
hall-way. A feeling of airiness and largeness 
prevades the whole place. The old family „ 
paintings on the walls are in perfect harmony 
with the surroundings. ' Beneath the middle 
arch in this old house begins the broad stair- 
way, so gradual of ascent, that it is a pleas- 
ure to loiter up beside the gracefully carved 
baluBter and spy out the mysterious corners of 
the landing. The paneling beside the stain 
is formed largely of old-fashioned corner-cup- 
boards, that invite a mild and meditative ca- 
riosity. 

Suggestive glimpses are caught from the 
broad hall through the open back door, of a 
garden. It was once laid out with care, and 
was, -no doubt, the pride and pleasure of some 
nice gentleman in periwig and three-cornered 
hat. But its owner is gone now, and the gar- 
den, through the many years of .sun and rain 
since then, profiting alike by negligence of 
man and care of nature, has run wild in rank 
profusion, the slight attempt to restore order 
here and thero evidently serving only to in- 
crease its charm. Its'apparently meaningless 
hrubbery, its gnarled and fantastic shrub- 
:._!- «... 'embrace 

in 

freedom to the onco inm parterre. ^ inB ! 
grow in regular irregularities, with their broad 
leaves rustling and jostling each other, at the • 



leaves rustling and ; 

base of an old sun- , 

marked off the many sunny hours, but which 
now, from want of a style, forgets to keep 
track of time. It seems to know its utter 
usolessness as it leans earthward, seeking for 
its final resting-place among the rank disorder 
at its base. Here an alley less obscured, bor- 
dered by lilacs and hollyhocks, contains a 
half -rotted grape-arbor, which runs almost the 
entire length of the garden, and ends in a 
summer-hoMe, hidden in a mass of dewy, fra- 
grant roses. ^ As the result of negligence, the 
garden has been turned to a wilderness of 
Bloom : perfect pools of color are scattered 
among the fresh green of the leaves and the 
grass, and show bright beyond the dark 
stems of the bushes." 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers oj the Hampton Institute, and print- 
. ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on triil for 
four months for twenty-five] cents. ' Job 
work, from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited, and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



To the nation, or to an individual/ at 
the close of the late war, what could have 
seemed a greater, better work than teach- 
ing the ex-slaves, justouuof a- regime of 
three hundred years in which it bad been 
held as a crime to educate them ; a work 
which swelled into new and tremendous 
importance when the slave became a vo- 
ter, with all the possibilities involved 1 in 
Negro majorities in some slates, and in 
theTr holding the balance of power in 
others. . 

Physical relief required immediate at- 
tention, being first in the order of time, I 
though not of importance, and .was provid-j 
cd for by the Act establishing the Freed- 
men's Bureau, with thirteen million of dol- j 
lars to expend for the benefit of Freed- 
men and Refugees. Of this amountthree 
and a half millions, through the orders of 
Gen. O. O Howard, Cimmissioner, were 
applied to education, and nearly a million 
of black children received a smattering 
of knowledge. The entire Negro popula- 
tion was interested in the subject, and 
sums of from ten to fifty thousand dollars 
were put into the foundations of Hampton, 
Atlanta, Fisk, Lincoln 1 and many other 
now powerful institutions, then feeble 
and unknown, which northern men had 
planted. They have since been built 
up to noble proportions and wide-spread 
influence, bv aid from the north. In 
some case's they have been helped 
liberally by state grants, regardless 
of the politics of their Yankee teachers. 

This is allele general government has 
done' to prepare' its four million of "wards" 
for the freedom and power it gave them; 
for we do not include as preparation, the 
millions expended in maintaining an arm- 
ed force at the south, to boost with bayo- 
nets the voting power of the Negro, which 
Bteadily weakened in spite of govern- 
ment, till the troops were withdrawn. It 
may be noted here- that, from that time, 
from the apparent collapse of the Repub- 
lican party and till now, the Negro vote 
has steadily increased as a power in the 
South, having created a Republican gov- 
ernor in Tennessee, and sent to the United 
.States Senate two high minded liberal 
southerners, defeating so far the " Bour- 
bonism " that is the bane of southern pros- 
perity ; besides securing the balance of 
power in Virginia, and, by a gain in 
southern elections, changing the House 
of Representatives from Democratic to 
Republican. The power created by giv- 
ing the ballot cannot be crushed, as time 



has shown. The ipnate force of it is far 
greater than any (external power. The 
logic of events is t< n times stronger than 
the logic of rifles of artillery, flow much 
good did coercive measures do ? Folti- 
cians for nearly ten years tried recon- 
struction by force, and accomplished little. 
They expended ma ny millions : where has 
it gone? What isi there to sBow for it? 

The three and a half million dollars 
from the Freedmcn's Bureau, for educa- 
tion, are to-dav a powerful, living 
force- that is reaching to the very roots 
of southern life and progress, and is 
a part of the mainspring that is moving 
the South along to a noble future. Only 
mental and moral forces can lift up 

The central fact in the life of the aver- 
age politician is die next election ; the 
course of reconstruction, since the adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendments, 
has largely turned) on selfish and short 
sighted views. The politician is felt on the 
surface of society j the educator . at tlipe 
bottom of it. The northern school 
teacher, since 18G3, has been a quiet in- 
fluence i at first spurned, and, to some ex- 
tent persecuted, later tolerated, and now 
in cordial relatiou with the best elements 
of the South, recognized as a benefactor, 
more hopeful and confident than any man 
or class of' exotic origin, while the politic- 
ians of both sections arc still distrustful, 
hostile arid solid against each other. The 
" Fools. Errand "' is the gospel of the 
northern ;side : 'it is the best campaign 
document of the Stalwarts. 

The stpry of the northern teacher 
who has' lived through dark and try- 
ing days in the past, if ever written, 
will show a bright and hopeful side as his 
later experience^- which that , celebrated 
book ignores or denies. -I 

The lessons of experience, the teachings 
of »ood sense, the necessities of business, 
the" bread and butter question, and, not 
least, freo schools and universal suffrage, 
are the real reconstructive forces. 

In spite of many things done in 
the south, that ought not to be done, 
and undone that ought to be done, a 
healthy progress has set in. This is as to 
legislative talk an ! political oratory, what 
the rising of the tide is to the noise of the 
waves on the' shore. The one is gradual 
and strong, the other is violent and weak. 

■ The best that Congress can now do is 
to pass the Burnside or other education: 
nl blHl that shall both complete and justi- 
fy the gift of citizenship to the Negro, and 
help tct raise the poor white man. It is 
remarkable that during the whole cburse 
of reconstruction not - a notable speech or 
persistent effort has been made by a South- 
ern Republican representative to promote 
the spread of knowledge. The best 
one was that of the United, States 
Senator Joseph E. Brown, a Georgia Dem- 
ocrat, a few weeks ago. 

It will hereafter be seen that the smart 
but, as a class selfish (not necessarily bad) 
men who have represented the Negro at 
Washington, have not cared for his real 
welfare as wisely and- well as the. few! 
and liberal minded southern men who have 
been there. It is this clement yearly grow- 
ing stronger, that is equally the hope of 
'both races; such men are cvcrywhercWie 
bother of politicians, but the real friends 
of the people. , 

-In the Burnside Bill now before Con- 
gress, there is the blunder of giving one- 
third of the avails of public land sales 
&c. to the Agricultural Colleges of the 
several States ; the rest being devoted to 
teaching reading and writing t() the illit- 
erate masses. . The colleges are, most of 
them, worthy, but their need has no com- 
parison with that of the army of ignorant 
children in the land. They have been al- 
ready well helped ; those that are good 
for anything can do without more, those 
that have been failures don't deserve it. 
They may be meritorious, but there is no 
crying need, or danger, or injustice, in the 
name of which they can demand a third of 
all the national revenue available for educa- 
tion. 

Ignorance at the South is a national 
danger; when it cannot control, it may 
get the balance of power. It is material 
for repudiators, and threatens the public 
credit; it creates chances for demagogues, 
and is a standing menace to us. To re- 
move it is an act of self-preservation. 



Our important agricultural interests 
are flourishing, are not threatened, and 
the Colleges are not vital to them. The 
Hampton Institute is one of these and, 
as such receives from the state of Virginia 
ten thousand dollars a year for current 
expenses.- The total annual cost is over 
forty thousand dollars, much of which is 
bogged from house to house. Its most 
pressing need is an endowment fund, but 
it should not, as an Agiicultural Col- 
lege, claim it from the money needed 
by and owed to the benighted and 
helpless beings thrown by the results of 
the war upon the country's charity. It 
may have, on other grounds, a peculiar 
claim. 

We have been led to think that the na- 
tion's bounty to them, has been checked by 
the jealousy of the Agricultural Colleges, 
or of their partizans in Congress, who have 
insisted orf a division of the funds that a 
majority could not approve. If this is 
true it is the crowning outrage on the Nc- 

. . , r' 11 frtia 
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educational provisions for the ex-slaves, 
has been its great blunder. 

After the Constitutional amendments 
were adopted and the states were ad- 
mitted, reconstruction degenerated into a 
mere contest for the Negro vote. States- 
manship became partisanship. 



THE PEi 



: fund. 



The Trusters M the this Fond, at their 
meeting in Washington on the 2nd of 
February, elected Rev. J. L. M. Curry, 
D. D., ol Richmond, Va., successor to the 
late Dr. Barnas Sears, as Trustee of the 
Peabody Fund 

The income this year'is $90,000.00, to 
be expended with special reference to the 
training of teachers. 

One hundred permanent scholarships 
are established attthe Normal College 
(for whites) at Nashville Tenn. Whites 
receive the principal benefit of this Fund. 



trueitistlic crowning outrage on urn *m We have known Dr. Curry for many 
gro, of reconstruction times. For all the y eara a9 a high and liberal minded South 
good work that might have been done, mhiIomii ormrp/'i.at.iVp of nil o-oor 
northern Senators and Representatives are 
-esponsible more than those of the South. 

Since 18f>2, northern friends have con- 
tributed over six million of dolfars for the 
elevation of the frecdmcn. The " Solid 



crn gentleman, appreciative of all good 
work, for either race, and a truly progress- 
ive man. The Trustees have made an 
admirable selection of an agent. We be- 
lieve that the Peabody Fund has accom- 
plished great results already, and is likely 



elevation of the ireeumen. ine " ooiiu i * . ,. . •> 

South" is no, devoti„g,t.,rough taxa- to oevjn great., -good in e apP -Uon 



tion, over a million of dollars a y 
Negro schools.. This is far from ade- 
quate. Though the proposed govern- 
ment grant is relatively small, it is some- 
thing, and may lead to more. There is 
enough sense of duty in northern Individ- 
vals and southern legislatures in this mat- 
ter to make itself felt. We have not yet 
found it in Congress. 

The Republican party gave the Negro 
the form of citizenship ; rights but not 
their substance — the fitness and power to 
use them; they will not get power till 
they get fitness. Gen. Garfield half a|K>l- 
ogized for bulldozing, when heiquotcd to 
his colored callers the other day, the 
argument of the south against them; 
—their unfitness for power— and told 
them to go and remove that argument. 



to the improvement of teachers and teach- 
ing 

Make the teachers, and you will make 
the people. 

Frequent gatherings of the teachers of 
the South at centres where they shall 
receive instruction, inspiration, and create 
an esprit de corps is of unspeakable im- 
portance. 

We have been asked to receive at the 
Hampton Institute for a three weeks ses- 
sion in July next, the colored teachers of 
this State. The requisite provision for 
teachers and other expenses can be made 
only from the Peabody Fund. State leg- 
islators do not see the need of such work 
and will not appropriate for it. 

Many colored institutions have been 



aided by the Peabody Fund, by way of 
them to go and remove that argument. peraona | a i,i to students, usually $50,00 a- 
This address might have seemed to them p j ccei w i,ich helps them with their board 



ironical when they thought of the chances 
they had, 

The south is gradually providing the 
substance* ot citizenship by its free school 
system, and in other ways, as shown 
by the taxable Negro, property of 
Georgia of six million of dollars, and 
the fact that every Negro in five in South 
Carolina is a land holder. This is not 
the result of a wholesale outrage business. 

We went into the war with " The Un- 
ion without slaves if possible, but the 
Union with slavery if we 'must have it." 
Not until military necessary coincided 
with humanity ; not till justice was com- 
pulsory was emancipation declared. 

This is what surprises the Negro stu- 
dent, when he reads history. 

Nearly two hundred thousand freed- 
mcn were enxollea'as soldiers, and did not 
a little; directly or indirectly, to give vic- 
tory to thei North. They become the 
wards of the nation. The Freed 
reau, for a few years, cared for them and 
was dropped- Hundreds of thousands 
were helpless; they expected 40 acres and 
a mule, only because they were told to ex- 
pect 'it. Not an acre,- not a mule. That 
was well. But hosts of aged, infirm and 
crippled, were turned out after a life-time 
of hard work, " like worn-out horses," as 
they say, to shift for' themselves. 

Our five million ex-slaves have not 
thrown upon the nation a single pauper to 
care for, but are bearing on their own bur- 
dened shoulders vast loads of infirmity 
and helplessness. A two mile walk from 
the grounds of Hampton Institute will 
show this. 

They began with nothing. "They will 
not work. They will die out," was proph- 
esied of them. 

When the Confederate ex-president 
admits that free labor is a success, we 
need not argue it. The four millions of 
1870, are five millions in 1880. The cot- 
ton they raise creates labor and wealth 
in the North, and helps not a littlo to 
maintain the nation's credit abroad. 

They don't complain. But some of 
them are thinking, 

Wise men wilL say by and by that the 
neglect by the Republican party of prompt 



piece, which helps them with their board 
bills. Current expenses are not provided 
for. 

Hampton has this year $500. for Vir- 
ginia students, (boys and girls) and $450 
for South Carolina boys, selected by the. 
Superintendent ot schools of that State. 

The cost of education, or scholarshi- 
of them all, ($70 apieoe), is provided! 
Northern friends. 



We believe that the most enthusiastic 
and spirited educational work in the 
country is that for ,the Negro under 
Northern teachers. 

Whatever may be said of race inferior; 
ity, it is true, that out of five millions dt 
freodmen a small per cent, of talent makes 
a large aggregate. From this class chief- 
ly, colored institutions are filled. Our train- 
ing schools are dealing with the best brains - 
and force of the race ; wihh men and women 
Bu- 1 conscious that they are to take a position . 
" which, in the North, is generally subordi- 
nate and destitute of eclat.imi in the South, 
attracts the attention of bojth races. The 
Negro teacher is apt to be the most know- 
ing colored man in his neighborhood, and 
therefore an oracle, and the' whites are in- 
terested in whatever is an influence on the 
colored population about them. They 
seldom fail to commend a good teacher, 
who on his or her part finds the work both 
difficult and stimulating, but appreciated; 
difficult from poverty and vice, stimulating . 
because of a general desire, that does not 
characterize all poor, to be improved. 

The letters published from month to 
month in this paper, are faithful word- 
pictures of southern school work, by 
those who are doing the work. In fu- 
ture numbers, we shall take the liberty of 
publishing a number of letters written at 
our request by former graduates to those 
who paid their scholarships while here 
and sent via Hampton (o their benefac- 
tors. They are getting away from a 
dreary patt to a bright future. The 
movement rather than the result is the 
cheering thing. 

In general it can be said that the com- 
petent Negro teacher is wanted, well treat- 
ed and welcome everywhere. 
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» THAI INDIAN BUILDING. 

Iif the (see of some solemn warning, 
ranch adverse prophesying, and of almost 
universal doubt, the Hampt|>n Institute 
undertook to teach Indians. The unques- 
tioned success of long and worthy mission- 
»ry effort for this race, especially west of 
the Mississippi river, had not made a se- 
rious impression upon the public mind. 
Our own ideas about it were vogue; none 
of our many friends seemed assured in the 
»»tter. We went into it in faith. 

Hampton and Carlisle schools cannot 
claim to hove proved anything new, but 
they are helping to push public opinion on 
the Indian question to a point beyond 
doubt. 

In simply demonstrating the capacity 
of the Indion, they follow afar off the vet- 
eran missionaries of the west. In putting 
before the people results worked out by 
their own peculiar methotls, and securing 
general assent to their success, they have 
-beyond the noble Christian pioneers 
of the plains. Wc have often felt 
when these eastern schools have been much 
commended, that those good, patient, self- 
forgetful workers were in some degree 
robbed of the credit due them. We did not 
wonder ot a seeming lock of cordial sym- 
pathy from some of them: others were,and 
all, wc think, arc now, appreciative in the 
highest degree. 

The first building at oil commensurate 
with the claims of the work for Indians, or 
adequate to express fittingl y the awakening 
conscience and interest of the nation, is the 
one now projected for Indian gills at 
Hampton. , 

It is proposed to commence it early in 
the spring, to build, it of brick, in the form 
of a Greek cross, one arm 100x40 and the 
other 8* x 35 feet, to contain rooms Tor 10 
girls with their tcachciB, besides rooms for 
washing, ironing, a cooking class, hospit- 
al-room, bath-room, sewing-room, study- 
room and a large play-room. 

The estimated cost is / 
TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
■ One thousand have been received. Only 
fifty dollars have been received in rc- 
aponsc to the statement in our lastnumber. 

Would it not be a mile stone of prog, 
ress, a landmark of a new era, a symbol 
of the advent of peace and justice in our 



The "State" of Feb. 2nd gives a com- 
prehensive review of the recent Report 
of Hon. W. H. Ruffncr, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

"Dr. W. H. Ruffwr, Superintendent of Pub. 
lie Instruction, has finished his tenth annual 
report on tfte condition of the public schools, 
and will, at an early day, send il out. He says the 
year which doped July 8l*was our beat year in 
all respects. The nuniuorof schools waa about 
doubled; the school attendance waa more than 
double what, it waa last year, and about 15,000 
larger than in any preceding year. An increased 
amount of State scliool money waa turned 
over. And whilBt. of course, there waa a larger 
outlay for teachera and school. Iioubo expenses, 
there was almost no increase in the coat of ad- 
miniatratinn, and there was a decided reduction 
in the cost of education per pupil. There waa 
a slight falliag off in the regularity of attend- 
ance, and a slight increase in the length of the 
school term. Over two hundred new school, 
houaea were built during tile year, and nearly 
$100,000 added to the value ot school property. 
There ia reason to belicvculso Hint there waa bet- 
ter teaching last year Ihnn ever before, and cer- 
tainly we never before hod such exhibition of in- 
terest in teachers' institutes and other means of 
professional improvement. School officers gener- 
ally performed their duties faithfully, and a 
cheerful, harmonious tpiiil prevailed uni- 
versally. 

The school population is put down at— white, 
814,827; colored. 240,080. Total, 555,807, 

The number of while mnle teaeliers is 2,478; 
white females' 1, 010— total white. 4,088: col- 
ored males 531; colored females, 254— total col- i 
ored783. Total, 4,873. 

The cost of the system for all purposes from 
nil sources for the year, including balance duo 
for the year, la shown <o be as follows: For cur- 
rent expenses, $838,828 35; for permanent im- 
provrnents, $01,100,77; for taking census of 
school population, $10,074,21; total cost for 
all purpotoa, $940,100,33. 

Wc hope to moke further extract, from 
Dr. Ruffner's report. He is the education- 
al . giant of this State if not of the South 
and has, wc hope, a long career before him. 

The State system is, in some sense, his 
creation. I 



indebted to the Institute. I am teaching three 
miles from the village of Salt, have a very fair 
school , expect to continue here till cold wrath- 
er. I hope for your acknowledgement of en- 
closed. • f' 
ram very respectfully, JJJT 



The roughest winter we have had for 
years seems pretty well over. February 
hss been full of celightful balmy days; 
breathing the fresh bracins: sea air brought 
by west winds from the Atlantic has been 
a delight. 

The steamers are now running regu- 
larly from Baltimore. Passengers who 
leave New York city at four o'clock p. in., 
(foot of Desbrosses St.,) arrive nt Fort 
Monroe the next morning at eight o'clock, 
taking aline steamer at Baltimore at nine 
p. m. the previous night. The trip down 
Chesapeake Bay is usually as quiet as one 
on the Hudson River. 

The JS< i'gein Hotel, II. Phoebus, propri- 
etor, at-Fort Monroe, is considered to be 
one of the best kept in the country. 

Those who desire more modest prices 
con be well accomodated at Mrs. S. F. Ea- 
ton's boarding house, hear the Uygcia. 



dealing with red men after a. » Century of I Hampton graduates of the last class, 1SS0, 



SCHOOL DEBTS. ) 
The comparison between "Harvard anil 
Hampton" in our last issue in the matter 
of paying debts by students, is further il- 
lustrated by the two letters given below — 
The spirit shown by the writers as well as 
he letters themselves, would do credit to 
cither institution. 

The first letter is from one of 



dishonor ? 

It must be done by private citizens. 
Government will place the Indians at out- 
doors and pay $1.00 npieec a year, two- 
thirds of lite annual cost of educating tL'em. 
For the balance, $70, wc appeal totltc peo- 
ple. Individuals, Sunday-schools and la- 
dies' benevolent societies must help to pay 
the nation's debt to Indians, it it is to be 
paid. 

With the hearty and most helpful sym- 
pathy of the Executive Department of the 
government, there is, so far as wc sec, no 
hope, from Congress for an effort like this. 
It assents, bu^ does nothing, though ur- 
gently pressed by Secretary Schurz. The 
wide-spread agitation of the past year has 
added but $10,000.00 to last year's appro- 
priation for general Indian education; con- 
fessed, as education is, to be a leading 
point in our Indian policy. The $100,000 
asked for for this purpose, was cut down 
by Congress to $85,000. ' • • - 

The people must lead our legislators 
in any effort for moral progress, for either 
the Indian or the Negro. Public sentiment. 
Is the hojp of the weak and the wronged 
• in our country. 

Shall this needed and noble gift to In- 
dian education tc deferred ? 

There is, here, excellent provision for 
over 50 Indian boys. There should be at 
at least fifty girls instead of 22, as now. 
Tho sexes should have equal advantages. 
On them equally depends tho future of 
their race. 

We have faith that the people will rc- 
.apond to our appeal. We believe that the 
time is ripe for the effort. From "Boston 
philanthropy " and that of Massachusetts 
generally, more than from any other quart- 
er, has come the means to build up, so 
far, Hampton's work for the lntiian. 

Will the recent aeilntion of the Indian 
question, the kindling of enthusiasm for 
the race, the knowledge that the Indian 
question is only one ofeducaf tonal i haricea, 
result in the twenty thousand dollars for 
the benefit of Indian girls at Hampton, 
for generations to come ? 



the Liu t to pay in full his school 
debt. I . 

The second, letter is from a young man 
who left scliool apparently far gone in 
consumption— His debt of nearly $50. 
was considered a total loss-to the school, 
as it was fffit supposed lie could recover. 
After hoje/ft, the first intelligence received 
from him was the letter given below, send- 
ing the amount of .his school debt in 
full, which he had saved at much sacri- 
fice and privation. 

These arc worthy examples for nil of 
us to follow. 
NuneysvillcNanacmond, Co.Va. Feb. 11, 1881. 



...nun,-,]"! wnu|d l*v, pnu. it iWoro t.-T,, but ' ? f ( f Z 
my firtit nionth'Jhihor I hud to uso to lit myself \ cluct oI m Y 
up for tho wint<ir. It hn» bum ho cold, had I maintain my 
not I nhould notihavo been able to stand it. despise." 



The "Youth's Companion," an illustrat- 
ed weekly paper published in Boston, 
Mass., is a practical, entertaining, bright 
paper, adapted especially to the young, 
but of interest to alt, from the variety, 
excellence and comprehensiveness of its 
reading. 

It deserves a large circulation every- 
where, and wc hope our Southern readers 
may Ijc inclined to take it. - The price is 
$1.75 a year. 

Those who arc seeking new ways to 
m:ikc a livelihood or wish to know about 
the opportunities in the WcstHbr a young 
man, will do well to take this paper. 



lid for 
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you 

ipton 
only pay thnt 1 < 
jug to elevate 1:1 
* d in that mattei 
Workman, for 

Very 



to thank y . 
tr I consider that my qualiticn- 
was tho making of me. Tho 
in givqis to do all I can in try- 
race, for lam deeply interest- 
Please send mo a Southern 
! never get any tiling here to 

jspectfully, 

H. C.Gocdmnn. 



Snltvillo Va. Aug. 13. 1880. 
Dear Gen. ManhaU, 

Enclosed you have a 
draft for principal due you. I have made every 
effort to secure tllis.amount, and have ever felt, 
and do f. el. ashamed that you have gone so 
lonjr unpaid: but owing to tliu condition of ray 
health, it has kept me bm»y to sustain myself, 
and accumulate even so small an amount. 

Dear (JeneraK I hope you will pardon my 
long but uftwilliog delay. And aa soon as I 
can, I will remit- interest due* My health is 
delicate and even precarious, yet I work with 
all the energy I can command. 

I Would have gone to the Normal Institute at 
Lynchburg, but for my indebtedness to yon, 
which I feel proud to bo able to pay. 

I can never forget.the kindness received at 
the bands of the officers of tho school. I pray 
for your suet-esfl. I feel niypclf in every way 



* No Interest hue 



r been required on school debt*. 



The native Chief Jvhamc, at Shoshong, 
South Africa, is a very remaikahlc char- 
acter, as reported in the Chronicle of the 
London -Missionary Society. At his in- 
auguration, some six years ajjO, .he gave 
in his adhesion to Christianity, and to 
this he haa. constantly adhered. Ho iias 
also tak'en a\finn stand against the drink- 
ing habits clrtclly of the white people of 
the Knglisb (Jolony, within which his pro- 
vince lies. Khaino neither smokes nor 
drink?, chews nor snulfe, will have noth- 
ing to do with native charms, medicines, 
witchcraft, Ac, and strictly observes- tho 
Christian law pi one wife. Determined 
not to rule over a, drunken townspeople, 
ho declared against having any intoxicat- 
ing liquors brought into his country ov 
sold within ils limits.' Still the curse 
came, lie tried fines and imprisonments, 
in vain. Jugs of liquor came in baga of 
corn, and scenes of drunkenness followed. 
He finally, threatened banishment, and, 
though patient and forbearing, he was in- 
flexible. He did banish, and send beyond 
his limits numerous white offenders, suy- 
he did so, " I am black, but I am 
own country, and I shall 
laws, which you insult and 

spisc." 



■ 



These is, among those friendly to In- 
dians, a desire of sweeping changes; such 
as abolishing tho Reservation and Tribal 
Relations which' some of the best authori- 
ties comment on adversely. 

Dr. JamcB H. Rhoads of Oormnntown. 
Pa., is second to no man In this country 
as an authority on the 'Indian question. 
In response to a letter from us, he repliea 
as follow^ : 

. GffliMANTowH, Philadelphia, , 

Ut Mo. 20, 1881. 

Dear Friend: I ■ 
lit. Wc cannot give up the Reservation sys- 
tem. 

2d. The Indinns Bliould all bnvo the privi- 
lege of taking allotments of land aa they wish 
to do bo, where they arc just settling down 
from wild ways. On the old Reserves, where 
they are much civilized, the lands should bo 
allotted in severalty,— threc-fourtlis concur- 
ing. The allotments should he inalienable for 
debt or otherwise, for not less than JJO yenre, 
and then only nt tho discretion of the presi- 
dent, by permission to each tribe, as circum- 
stances dictate. 

If possible, after five years, Indian? ihould 
have right to sell to each other— begets trade, 
etc. 

3d. The surplus lands be sold, but bo held 
to help pay farming Indians for the lands they 
must resign where they hold more than their 
shnre; and for sclluol and other beneficial pur- 
poses; sold therefore at discretion of depart- 
ment,and with the concurrence of three-fourths 
of adult Indians. In Territory, surplus lands 
are wanted for grazing purposes 

4th. Only criminal laws ami lawa of mar- 
ringe and inheritance should be extended over 
Indians generally. Other laws o he extend- 
ed by future action of Congress. 

5th. Citizenship should not he conferred by 
nny sweeping law. It gives all the responsi- 
bilities of holding and defending property, 
while the better Indians even areas powerless 
as achitd to defend themselves in our cour's. 
As Indians show the shility to acquire and 
hold property, they should be admitted to cit- 
izenship. An enfranchised Indian must havo 
his annuity moneys, his lands, etc., nil given 
up to him, and is totally discharged from nil 
special protection or care from the general 
government Ho must take care of himself, 
though as unfit as a boy of twelve. 

Cth. Open up chances for Indians to trndo 



i drink 



and vice. Let them have stock 
sell to each other, instead of conferring it to 
white licensed traders. 

7th. The hist is first; schools for ail tho 
children; and those industrial ones, teaching 
work, letters, practical Christianity. 

The Indian Territory should be held intact 
for Iudinns, at least for twenty-five years yet, . 
and opened only with the concurrence of In- 
dians. I do not agree with sentiments of Pres- 
ident Hayes and Secretary Sclipr/. that it ean^~ 
nut be held, as if the nation could be forced fj> 
do other than strict jusliceV 

Very truly thy friend, 

James E. Rhoads. 



I . ' .■ i 

" Bricks without Straw " says : " Merc 
assent never accomplished anything." 
Congress assents to the needs of tho 
Indians and there they stop. Not a syl- 
lable has been put into any appropriation 
bill in regard to the education of Indians 
in the East, most urgently asked of them 
by Secretary Schurz. An amendment to 
the allotment bill, proposed by Mr. Tel- 
ler, provides for authorizing the Secretary 
to select and send to the Agricultural 
College at Fort Collins, Colo., fifty Indi- 
an youth. The bill can probably get no 
final vote in this Congress, and even if it 
passed, no money is appropriated to pay 
for the education of these youths. Per 
general education the Indinn Ofllco at 
Washington asked for $100,000.00. It is 
granted but $85,000. only $10,000. more 
than last year. Nevertheless, the public, 
including members of Congress, arc get- 
ting interested in Indian civilization, and 
what is more, are getting to be almost in- 
telligent on the subject, which is no small 
gain. 



Capt. R. II. PbAtt, in a recent private 
letter, referring to the laic Memorial of 
the Presbyterian body to the President 
and Congress, in behalf of Indians, iiys: 

All the religious and missionary folk aro 
feeling pushed in school matters, anil there is 
decidedly a bright out-look for Indian work, 
if Congress will only act. The liestowing of 
citizenship (before the time) and hinds in sev- 
eralty, in the most injudicious order, I fear 
will not work wisely to the best good of tho 
Indians. Lands in severalty and citizenship 
should go to the New York Indians, 'qml thoso 
like them at first. Not to the poor Utcs, who 
never had a child in scliool. It seems to me, 
not onlycruel but cowardly to thus begin this 
work.- The New York Indimsarcsclfsupport- 
ing, have good schools in the midst of civili- 
zation, and havo had good contact for a cent- 
ury ; they aro tho fellows to begin on. 





WiTn regard to Rih(!, a South African 
inland Mission Station, to which a Ilamp- 
ton graduate, Samuel Miillcr, has just 
been assigned, the latest report says: 

"The general observation may bo made that 
tho physical, mental, and social development 
of the varied tribes impruvcB in tho ratio of 
tho altitude of tho locality.'! The greater tho 
altitude of his home, tho more perfect is tho 
native, and tho natives of the coast region aro "» 
most rachitic, the least intelligent, and tho 
most unfortunate of nil. In industrial arts, it 
is also remarkable that the tribes farthest in 
the interior, and thcreforo most remote from 
EuropeaS contact, aro the most ingenious. 
The coas* native does not manufactured knifo 
for his own use, the inhabitant of the plateaus 
does; the latter manufactures hoes, nud 6ells 
them to tho degraded coast negroes." It will 
be remembered that the altitude of Biho is 
given as about 5,000 feet above tho cea. 




An urgent appeal for ten thousand dol- 
lars t» maintain All Sainls Hall in Li- 
beria, is signed by Mayor Latrobo of Balt- 
imore, and, from other responsible gentle- 
men, ten thousand dollars have been se- 
cured ; but a like sum is needed to main- 



Miss Margarctta Scott has been and is 
tiie inspiration of this worthy effort Sho 
spent last July and August on the Siber- 
ian coast, to select a site for the school. 
A charmingly picturesque place has been 
chosen, and arrangements made for quar- 
rying the stone, gelling out the heavy 
timbers, and clearing and planting some 
forty acres of the two hundred to be given 
by the Liberian Legislature. The expense 
of the preparatory work now being done 
in Africa, with the exception of $200, is 
undertaken by people there. It is most 
noble ; for, with one exception, they can 
only do this by making great personal sac- 
rifices, and it-as also indicative zt their 
great desire to secure the better education 
of the daughters of the land. 

.Luikuia is a Civilized Nation having 
it's qupta of educated men— gentlemen. 
The proposed school is for their daugh- 
ters, and must aim to raiuld them into 
earnest Christian women, good wives, true 
pothers, capable of influencing the. home 
and social life or the nation. l The sur- 
roundings must be elevating, inexpei 
but tasteful anil 
the homes of the country. ' .... 

Liberia is an important nucleus of Am 
can ciyilizatiou. It is not a failure. N't 
civilization in its earlier stages has mad. 
a more hopeful record. . 

Its claims should not go unheeded. | 



Sixteen nevf Indian students, 
and fourteen » oung men ami boys, have 
arrived at H:iinptun from Arizona, col- 
lected under kirdcr of the Government, 
with others for Carlisle, by Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, Superintendent of Presbyterian 
missions in that Territory, whose recent 
book on Alaska has introduced many to 
that wonderru| addition to our dominions, 
and his assistant Mr. F. L. Conklill, who 
has. ha<l long (acquaintance with the In- 
dians of the West, in his experience as 
coLTCspondcnlpnd artist of Frank Leslie's. 

The new eoiicrs represent live different 
though more t f less affiliated tribes. 

TUoy are lb the most part widely sep- 
arated from tjlie Dakotas in habits and 
modes of life, as they are by latitude, and 
it will be inter sting to watch tlie bearing 
of all those dil orences upon their educa- 
tion at Hampton, while it is wejl to ob- 
tain this hold pou as many tribes as pos- 
sible. 

Three of the voung men are of the Ap- 
aches, the most" warlike of the southern 
tribes, in this respect most like tlie Sioux. 
The hostile AJaclies, whose famou 
Victoria, was .recently killed, cons 
however, but a] smill h in t, in »st of the 
tribe being peacefully settled on ilieir res- 
ervation. Thij success or this effort for 
tlie improvciucjnt of their children cannot 
but have or gfeat effect in turning the 
active; a model for tribe towards e'.viliz ition 



or fighting, but an agricultural people, with 
flocks and hcrils. Government furnishes 
them with farming tools and medicines, 
but for the rest they supply their own 
few wants, raising wheal and barley, and 
grinding their meal .between stones, by 
hand-. As for clothing, a very little goes 
a great way, and dirt nils up the deficien- 
cies. Low as i,9 their condition, there is 
something winning in the open, tractable 
disposition of the people, and those who 
see them nearest seem equally struck 
with the possibility of their Improvement, 



id ilu 



npossibiliiy of effecting it, except 



way. 



and left.' 



nt in ohargc of*botiu the Puma 
and Papago reservations, Mr. A. It. Lud 
lam, closes his last year's report with a 
strong expression of this conviction. 14 Are 
you surprised theu, most honorable C. 
m.issioner, that having daily intercourse 
with these people, we say emphatically 
that nothing short of educating the child 
ren apart from these scenes and influence 
can Accomplish any speedy reformation 
in their condition of life ? If Christian tlie' pco[»liTot* Ll* 



death, a classmate engaged in the same good 
wrok,and they were teaching together when 
lie was so suddenly called from it to the 
higher activities or Heaven. His sorrow- 
wife will have the heartiest sympath- 
ies or their many rriends among the tt-och- 
aud scholars of Hampton. 



A young itiuly of i 
was heard louxpre 
recently, as Bin 

"1 was in* s 



_ 1/ I 

Itportant Southern city 
i herself to a companion 



store to day down on — i — 
street where some II ImptOD students frere 
milking purchases, add I was never more dis- 
gusted in my life. Why. they actually be- 
haved like Indies and gentlemen, and not like 
colored folks ut nil. They were neatly dress- 
ed, spoke grammatically, and actually criti- 
cised the goods regarding quality* style and 
price, as intelligent and educated people do. 



absolutely intolerable: I turned away 



Two of those IVuin the Apache agency, 
though under twenty, have been employed 
by the Government as scouts, one of 



id tu 



till 
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THE YOUNG GIANT OF NATIONS. 
The census is now complete as to the 
ii, and it declares that 
^ United Stales, including 

men and women would devote themselves i th( . Territories and the District, number 
to this work with the same zeal as to ft0 150,^06. The census of 18T0 showed 
l.ner : similar work in foreign lands, and with | Ul j numul!1 . to ue 38,923.210, and so the 
'"to, J much less outlay of money, in connection ; ; nelv . lsl . [„ se eu to be the astonishing one 
'■" with the efforts of government to civilize : of u 22!),liaG, or more than 2S per cent 
this people, in time we have reason to - 
believe a different life would be seen in 
these red men and worn 111 of lhe frontier. " 

With 22,00u children or school age, no 
school has ever been; established among 
these people until .si few mouths ago. 
Those sent to Hampton are the first they 
have ever sent away'for education. 

Five of the six Pi'raas are of the family 



hostile Apaches. Both of these 
English. The .third Apache, Stago, : 
tie 'fellow or thirteen, is said by Mr. C 
lin, to be a particularly bright and 
serving boy. On the j nirnoy ho often 



of the head-chief. Among them is 
son and heir, Antonito, a man about tl 
ty years old, who some years ago repr 



an increase, he it remembered, which took 
place in a decade whose first third met 
such a crash in the financial world, and 
such a stagnation of industry as never be- 
fore atllicted this or any other country; a 
crash and stagnation which stopped em- 
migration, ami had a large, though a hid- 
den effect upon the native increase by 
birth, while it doubtless added, in some 
degree, to the death rate. 

Of the English-speaking race, includ- 
nrr ail the colonies and dependencies of 



GOVERNOR ST. JOHN ON THE EXODUS. fouml]lUa cIbow u . yins to 5ll:lt ,,, Pima, and Maricopa*. Having already 

Tile Governor of Kansas, who eertatily a private writing lesson watching closely ! ,„,„« knowledge of English, and b 
ooih to know as much as any one oiAbe as he wrote a word, and then IryiVg-to un- , ml o ot unusual intelligence ami charac- 
suHject, takes avory hopefol view or the Uate , wu oS own penc,,^ ^^52^ 
rfnle'ln T meka lie estimato that fiO, | come also lo.irdVoa, the Mohave and Yu- 1 E ., S U,1. and to better farming." He has 
mi lo-.l i> -oole have come into Kan- ma tribes, nhfc'i arc altogether distinct h e ft behind him a wife and two children, 
, , L i S-7 of' whom oerhaps 40,000 • from tlie. Apaejhcs in language, manners j an( , „ fannoof twenty acres in his father's 
1 , ,- m m„'d' there whiie 20 000 liavc ! and customs, living come originally from | (: arc, ami brings with him his own oldest 
nave nmu n„i„ ra do Nebraska. : the plains oftlm (Ida and Colorado, in West j boy u f nine years, a nephew and two con- 

iTlino!^ apaches lived i- j .> ' He had hardly ,ot here before he 

$50 000 have been spent in their behalf, the mountains.! 
ninety per cent, of them needing help at .'here 'f,' 1 "..^ 1 
the start. The need was, however, only | the Ut.Ir 
.temporary, he states, because they quickly 
became self-supporting. He speaks well ; wi 
of 11 



sentcd his people in a treaty delegation to j great Britain, the United Slates now con- 
Washington. He will soon bo in pom- 1 tama tu „ i ar ger paljt by Jaeverni millions, 
1 ! and imagination almost loses itself when 
contemplates the furthur increase in 



ur "thousa 



was asking 
100I at this agency, and t his to-day ? " 

ave has been pick- Couldithe Car 
al'mp tain thfeir casual communication | t i,; 3 Christian lai 
dtiuvhite olltcrs or agents. Farming s„g c ycs without 
iior-Tclnra'cvr sa'vin- Iliat they j on this reservation is entirely dependent . all j hi 3 neople? 
,- well behaved' and industrious, on irrigation, and without competent 
and that 80 per ce*t. or their votes this , instructors they have labored under great 
vcar were cast for prohibition (on which , disadvantages *. trying to dig ditches. | Bishop Whippl 



When learn— when work- 



men and women of 
t these earnest ask- 
: response for him 



of .Mil 




well known to our readers, avw 

that 20,000 or them must der cultivation one thousand head ot cat 
' and * "" 



the press 

be supported by charity through th,» 
winter. Still there seems to bo a prob- 
abilitv that those who have begun to sup- 
port themselves, will, Tor the most part, 
maintain their foothold, and perhaps many 
of the rest will eventually do the same. 
The Governor paid a very handsome tri- 
bute to 4»c devotion of -Mrs. Comstock 
and Mrs. Haviland, than whom, he says, 
"God never made two nobler women." 
He will no doubt do all in his power to 
further their effort and help the emigrants 
to self sustaining prosperity. He predicts 
that the exodus will continue till protec- 
rope'rty and political rights is as- 
e Negroes in the South, when 
for the most part prefer to stay 



Y'ou fcach Hher 
sea of desert land, llhjir v 



tion for \ 
sured Hi 
they will 
there. 

ThaW 
and the 
doubt be 



ndition is constantly improving, 
est effect of the exodus has no 
n its reflex action upon the gen- 

„ro of those who. remain. Their 

next danger will bo from bribery instead 
of bull dozing — a far worse danger, men- 
acing not the body but the bouI, the self 
respect and very life of the race. And 
from this danger the only exodus is in. ed- 
ucation, not only of the head, but of the 
whole character, in morality, industry and 
self-respect.. This is the great need of the 
South. 



.1 head of 
About five thousand pounds of barley 
own last year, besides corn, which 
their chief cibp. 
Tho remaind Ir of the party are six Pi- 
mas and Papagos, affiliated tribes, living 
on reservations' further west than the Ap- 



riding 



in the distance like a lot of burrows: a 
number of conijcal mounds, seven feet in 
height with a diameter of from ten to fif- 
teen feet, bnillof mud plastered over a 
framework of Itanchcs, a hole on top for 
the smoke, ancjlicr, hair lhe height or a 
man, for a doofl. The people who inhabit 
these primitivciilwcllings are contented in 
their dirt Mil degradation. Perhaps 
they are descendants of the Aztecs and 
Montczuinas. (They worship the sun, 
moon and starsj, but they live in tho ditch. 
They are open,; frank, fair, generally hon- 
est, also naturally very moral while un- 
contaminated jby white neighborhood. 
They do not' practice polygamy, aud are 
very jealous of. their wives. As usual in 
other tribes, lhe position of woman is en- 
tirely subordinate. A wife is a slave, and 
can be.8old orikillcd by the husband, with 
impunity. Lining in permanent though 
wretched abodes, they are not a hunting 



for his people. Our most tcrribl 
have been with the noblest types or the 
Indian, and with men who had been the 
white man's friends." President Scelyc, of 
Amherst College, says: 'When the Indian, 
through wise and Christian treatment, be- 
comes invested with all lhe lights and du- 
ties of citizenship, his special tribal rela- 
tions will become extinct. This will not 
be easily or rapidly clone ; but all out- pol- 
icy should be shaped toward tho gradual 
loosening ot the tribal bond, and the grad- 
ual absorption of the Indian families 
among the masses of our people. This 
would involve the bringing lo an end of 
the whole system of Indian reservations." 



the next decade. Already first in popu- 
lation among civilized nations properly 
so-called, we may look to see our popula- . 
tion amount in 1890 tout least 60,000,000, > 
which wou'd make us equal tho popula- 
tion of Russia, if we except the wholly 7 
barbarous tribes which aro credited to 
her. 

Bigness is by no means greatness, but 
in the decade just finished this country 
has shown something more than big- 
ness, it has enormously increased ics 
productive powers. It has seized many 
of thiSnnarkets of the world. It has. as- I 
sorted its place among international pow;-' 
ers. It has reduced its debt, and carries 
its credit to a point that attracts the aU ,, 
tention of all countries. It has become % 
creditor instead of a debtor people, ancT— --^ 
it has paved the way to accomplishing, , 
within a few years, one among the highest 
triumphs in civilization — viz: providing 
the financial centre and place bf exchange 
for the world— the place held successively 
by Rome, Venice, Amsterdam, and -Lon- 
don ; tho place, sure, ir wise counsels guide 
us, to be occupied within ten years by 
New York. / • t 

With these material advances, other 
steps, have been itaken. Whilst the coun- 
try lias measurably returned to civil 
methods instead of the military, it has also 
made large progress in science and litera- 
ture, and has shown sensible improve- 
ments in public morals and public opinion, 
The details given by the. census will be 
looked for with great interest, but the 
outline we have given will not be changed, 
but established by them; and wo may, 
without doubt, look upon tho decade of 
1810— '80 with satisfaction, not, indeed, 
unalloyed, but a satisfaction on tho whole 
legitimate and proper, as well as patriot- 
ic. — The Slate. 



Died— at Liberty Va , Feb. 1st, of ty- 
phoid fever, Lindsay Hayden, principal of 
the colored school in that place, and a 
graduate of Hampton Institute, of the 
class of It, aged 29 years. 

Mr. Haydcn's is the filth death among 
Hampton graduates which it has been our 
painful duty to record within a year. Ho 
has been, like two of the others, constant- 
ly engaged in teaching ever since his grad- 
uation. He was remarkably successful in 
his work and highly esteemed by all who 
knew him, both colored and white. He mar- 
ried, only four or flvo mouths before his 



-/ 



We call attention to tho advertisement 
(on last page of this issue) of the Job 
Printing Office, of the Hampton Institute, 
It solicits the opportunity of estimating 
for work, from all parts/of the country . 
Prompt replies will be sent to- all Inqui- 
ries, and samples of work will be sent on 
opplic^ion.— The ofBce is as well equip- 
ped as any one of its sixe in the country, 
and is able to produce as good a class of 
work at lower rates than can be done in 
the large; cities. Send it a trial 

order, f 



so 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



tiETTEBS FBOH HAMPTOH QBADUATE8. 

A Gibl Lecturer. Gambling away 
bis last Beans.' " Eddication" object- 

MD TO. CHURCH EBEOTION IN THE LlT- 

Jdst Started from Egypt's 
Land. A Grateful Girl. Working 




ofjthe very old Mople, and they are generally 
laughed at and al manner of sport made of 
them. I moat cljise my letter hoping that it 
may interest you. 

Very truly, 

8. A. C. 



Dear friend: 



Hampton graduate teachers in general 
have been requested recently to send a re- 
port of their work since graduating, to 
Hampton, both for the Workman, 
and to be sent to the friends whose con- 
tribution of scholarships assisted them 
through the school. The request has 
brought many interesting responses, 
among which is the following lively dis- 
cription of one colored neighborhood 
in Virginia. Such pictures give a clearer 
•view of things than can always be ob- 
tained by even a visit. . 

-_ Co., Va. Februara 8,_1881. 

/h a ve been teaching at 
this olace now three months. My school will 
close" in eight weeks. This iB the first sbool 
which these people have had for four years. 
They of course appreciate this one and send 
their children very regularly. Not many of 
them can send their whole family of children, 
even if old enough, because they are not able to 
give them such clothes and books aa they 
need, but they send as many aa tjiey can. A 
mat many of the children corffi) four miles 
to school and none of them 'live any 
nearer than one and a half miles, bo you may 
learn from thiB that they thoroughly, appreciate 

'"t'cmly know of one family that has not seen 
the use of education, and tbey have children 
so wild in a manner that, when you go to the 
house and they see you coming, they will run 
and hide under the house or beds. I asked 
their mother one day did she not mean to 
send some of her children to school - 
has at least a dozen ) and she replied • 
dat's what turns all dese young niggers fools 
now. Soon as dey gets a little eddication in 
der heads dey don't have no more sense." 
The manner in which she expressed herself 
Was quite amusing but then it made me feel 
sad to think that I had met with one Negro 
•who did not want her children to be educa- 
ted and civilized, although I toew that there 
are many more such. 

I am sorry to say that there is little morali- 
ty existing among these people. Drunkenness, 
and card-playing for money or other property 
teems to be the chief idtaof moat of the men. 
I know a case where a man gave the last beans 
in his house playing, and they wero all his 
family had to live on. . 

Very few of the people own land or much 
property of any kind. The women io little 
work while the men (thoBethat work) find 
emplojment with the white farmers. There 
ia one colored fanner in the neighborhood 
who is aa wealthy as the wealthiest white man 
around. My school is not far from the little 
village in which I was born, Dec. 29th, 1882. 
I visited it a few months ago for the first time 
aince I left, when I was 2 years old. They 
have a railroad now and it ia coming to be 
quite an important place as a tobacco depot. 
I don't think they will have school here next 
year, but/if they do, I have promised to come 
and teach again for them if nothing happens. 
I auppose they would have had school- more 
regularly if they could have gotten competent 
teachers, and this year I gave op a good school 
very neai my home to come here and teach 
these people, for I knew I was more needed. 
. here than I was at home, and I feel that God 
lias bleat me in this work, for 1 have a good 
school and-my children are making great 
progress, although I am a girl teacher, I fre- 
quently speak to the people about temper- 
ance, industry and a great many other things 
which may be beneficial to them. I alwajB 
have a large audience on the evenings Iteacb, 
and l almost think that I can see when I am 
doing tome good. The more I go about from 
time to time, visiting the people and seeing 
the great need of spiritual and moral charac- 
ter, the more I try to become more useful and 
fitted for my occupation, and continually 
thank you, my kind friend, for all your kind- 
ness and help given me at Hampton. J do 
truly appreciate it and hope that many others 
will be led to the useful work of teaching and 
elevating their people. 

I have taught in town and the country too, 
and find that there is quite a differenee in the 
work In the' town you have but little more 
to do but give them instruction about their 
different lessons and of course a few other 
things, but when in the country, you have to 
teach men, women and children about most 
every thing. All kinda of superstitious ideas 
to contend with ; a great many things that you 
aeldom hear of in town excepting from some 



of industrial training 
" preacher in the 
to help himself and his 
people, are made very apparent in the fol- 
lowing letter. Many a Hampton grad- 
uate has been glad that he knew how 
to make his own school-furniture of bench- 
es and table ; some have built their own 
school houses. Here is a young man who 
has gone into ctjurcb erection in a literal 
sense, and helpful spirit 

Vs., Dec. 1 1880, 

Dear Qtneral : — I 

I thought I would write to you 
more in this year and let you know where 

and what I ail doing. 1 am teaching at 

the same place tha| I taught, last term. B, did 
not commence to teach until the 6th. of Decem- 
ber, the trustees of the church were unwillingto 
have school In the church this term. Conse- 
quently they were consulting upon it until very 



oraeven county. The truth can oDly be 
arrived at by looking at all sides. The 
dark view given in the following letter has 
its own place and should remind those 
who are interested in the freedmen that 
there is still abundant need for their work. 

■ , Virginia Jan. 22, 1881 . 

Gen S. 0. Srmttrong, Sir. 

Yours of the 18th. inst, waa handed me, shall 
do what I can for the Workman : though the 
chances for getting subscribers in this neighbor- 
hood are few, eery few.? 1 dont think that there 
is a single person of color'in the whole neigh- 
borhood who can-read. None have shown them- 

Though we, as, a people, have crowded eventa 
of fifty years within sixteen,' it does seem to 
me that I have fallen into a neighborhood that 
has just started from Egypt's Land. I Bhall do 
what I can for the Workman and the Institute, 
wherever I go. 

Respectfully &c., M. 



know she is situated so nicely and living so 
happy. I saw Wm. Gatus last Fall.; He was 
well and waa expecting to. teach the Winston 
school. I often think of class '76, what a^nlce 
time, we had. Now we are scattered over the 
world; some dead, some in one place and some 
in another. Dear Georgie and Walter have 
passed away, never to mingle thuir vo'.ces with 
ours again on earth. Georgie waa a ('.ear girl. 
I loved her as a sister. Oh may J live a faith- 
ful Christian, and some day or other meet them 
around our Father's throne. in Heaven, where 
sickness, aorrAw, pain and death, are felt and 
feared nomorW. Please let me hear from you 
when convenient, I always feel encouraged 
when I get a letter from a friend. 

Very Truly, M. O. 



WORKING. FOR THE WORKMAN. 

The Southern Workman is sent to grad- 



uates of Hampton at half 



price— fifty cents 



late in the fall, and after all they agreed to al- 
low the school in the church for $3,50, per 
month, paid by the school board. I have been 
teaching just two weeks, and have forty -two 
pupils on roll, and these are not half that ex- 
pect to come after Christmas. I have a good 
school this term, thus far, and all things look 
fair to continue so, and 1 pray it may. 

still preacldnjf at the same two churches 
Co, and — —"Co, Va. And I have charge 

of another in Co. of which I accepted the 

pastoral charge Jbn the second Sunday in 
Nov. Either of the] churehes is morethan twen- 
tv.one miles from where I am teaching, and it 
ia very hard for me to get to them once a month 
and get back to my school at nine o'clock Mon- 
day mornings. But you might ask why I teach 
when I have charge of three churches. It is be- 
cause the Balary they promise would not support 
me even if they paid it, and that they don't do. 
Two of them pay, or rather promise me, sixty 
dollars each, and the other thirty-five dollars, 
per year. If it;were all paid, it would only be 
$195.00per year. Therefore 1 teach school and 
make. aboit $80.00 teaching, That is, I get 
25 00 per month anil payS.OO board which leaves 
me $17.00 perjnoiih which is $85-. 00, and $105. 
00 is $270.00. Iftjgetlt. 

But I cannot getjlt. Gen. I have worked very 
hard since I left Hampton . Last summer I 
bought for one of ijly Churches about 25,000 ft. 
ber and 7,00ft bhingles, and one of the dea- 

jd myself pu* up a house 85 by 24, and 13 

ft. pitch from floor; and it is now so that we can 
worship in it though we need about $250.00 yet 
to complete it. 1 expect to do all the carpenter's 
work roysdlf. I do not find any time to idle, and 
in fact do not go to places that I ought, such as 
the Teachers Institute, Educational Society etc., 
being not only destitute of the time, but of the 
money to go. I do-'what I can for he peop e 
whether 1 am paid or not, I feel it my duty be- 
lieving the Lord will provide for me; at the 
same time, I believe it my duty to look out for 
myself more than I do, but it is not my nature 



and I cannot do it. 

I walked to one ol 
urday. 21 milea, ai 



ly appointments last Satur- 
back. to my Bchool by 8 
_ clock Monday morning, and have appointments 
to meet three Saturdays in each month. So you 
can have some idea of my labors. I have wish- 
ed to go to school before now. but had not the 
means to do ao with, and hated to leave the peo- 
ple. 

- January 21at^l881. 

Dear General I wrote those 
two leaves in December with the intention of 
sending them to you, but Christmas, 
and somehow my mind waa diverted from it 
until now, and 1 think yet it may afford you 
some pleasure to read it, if it ia not Interesting 
it will let you knoir what I am doing. I have 
been teaching up Ho this date, six weeks, last 
month I had an avenge, of 84:20 and 57 on.roU. 
I am teaching thefollowing series of books 
Watson's readers tnd spellers. Davies Arith- 
metic written , Maury'a Geography—" The World 
we Live In." Read l|nd KeJIogg'a Grammar. Part 
first: Blackburn'a HiBtoft 0. 8. : Compositii 
Spencerian Writing booka: Calisthenics: Spell 
Ing matches, the 



I thtnk by the dc 



ttrd. method. 

se of this term I shall have 
of entering Hampton with 
ve with them to go. We 
1 winter. The James river 
• for more then two weeks, 
i been a packet up for about 



A GRATEFUL GIRL; 

The queBtion is often asked. Is the col- 
ored race appreciative of the help given 
them ? Gratitude is rightly regarded as a 
sign of mental and spiritual growth. Child- 
ren have little of it at first. The ignorant 
do not have much — because they are ig- 
norant. Like other children, and other 
partially developed minds, the colored 
students do uot alwavB, or fully, appreciate 
their advantages while in school. When 
they go out to meet the trials of life- and 
do its work, they begin to estimate as they 
never did before, the value of all that has 
been done and may be done for them. 
Gratitude grows with their growth. It is 
a pretty sure crop, and those who have 
sown its seeds can easily afford to wait. 

, N. 0. Jan: 10th, 1881 

Mr. and Urt. I) . 

Dear Friends: 
Pardon me for not writing any sooner, I 
would have written long ago, if IJiad known 
re you were. Receiving a Southern Work- 
, to day I find you are again at dear old 

ipton, I hope you had a pleasant trip to 

England. I often think of you, and your kind- 
ness to me while at Hampton. I very well re- 
member the time my uncle did not intend for 
me to return to Hampton. Mr. D, hearing of it 
after me. If ever I waa made glad that 
<ne of the times. Mr. D, I am sure if you 
had not been so kind aB to come after me, 1 
would not have had the honor of being a Hamp- 
ton graduate. I cannot find words to express 
my gratitude to you for your kindness toward 
me. Since leaving Hampton, 1 have tried to do 
all the good I could to elevate my race. The 
fall of 1876, I taught school al Bighill, a place 
near Salem Va., I liked it very much, got on 
nicely with both children and 'parents, and was 
sorry when the time came for me to leave. That 
was my first experience in teaching after leav- 
ing school. The Fall of '77 I went to Thomae- 
ville to teach. I taught there until July, being 
so fortunate as to receive aid from Mr. B. of Bos- 
ton Both children and parents took quite an 
intereat in the school. Mr. B. supplied the 
children with clothing, books etc., I feel by him 
aa 1 do by you: I cannot find words toexpreBS my 
thankfuuesB to him for what he has done for me 
and the school children. His encouragement 
has caused many a dull pupil to stand at the 
head of Mb class, instead of the foot. The Fall 
of '79 the Phila. Association sent me .to th'lB 
place, where I vemain until now. I have quite 
an intereeting school, not so many as I had laat 
winter on account of bad weather. I have a 
very comfortable school-room, It is nicely fur- 
nished with maps. I alao have a nice globe pre- 
sented to me by Mr. B. My school children are 
blessed with all school necessaries to encourage 
them to learn. I often tell them if they do not 
make use of their time now, they never will, I 
do think the colored people of the South have 
been abuudantly blessed by the goodness of the 
Northern friends. I often tell the children they 
can only show their gratitude to the North, by 
doing all they can to elevate themselves to be 
true men and women I always tell them to 
stick to the truth, always cultivate the habit of 
telling the truth in little thiuga-- 
great 



a year — and they are allowed to subscribe 
atjthe same rate for six months In.tbis 
way, many are able and glad to take it. 
Some become sgents for it in their neigh- 
borhood, and thus do better work' for it 
than a stranger cou d. The' pupils whofe 
desire to come to Hampton is mentioned 
in the following letter, will be received if 
able to work and study as students of the 
night class, in which some of the best stu- 
dents in the Normal School have made 
their way, working by day and Btudying 
at night.earning enough by their energet- 
ic labors to carry them through the whole 
next year in school— a vastly better sort 
of education than to be carried through 
school by some one else. 

Graham's Forge, Wythe Co:, V. r 
January 28, 1881. 

Gen. S. C. Akmbthono, 
Dear Sir: 

I received a few days ago, a copy of tho 
Southern Workman, and was more than glad to- 
reafl itB pageB. It contains some very interest- 
ing reading. In reading the last letter of 
M. Mallette and J. B. Towe, it filled my heart 
with Badness. ... 

As the Southern Workman was so very inter- 
esting, it encouraged me to enter my name 
again as a subscriber. Please find enclosed the 
amount in stamps for Bix months begining with 
February number. 

I have two girl pupils who express a desire 
of being educated where I was educated. Both 
are very nice and industrious girlB, but they 
cannot go to any Bchool, nnless on the charity 
of some one else; as both their mothers are 
poor widows. Bo 1 will present their names to- 
you, and if you can receive them on scholar- 
ships; letting them do all the work they can in 
Industrial Department, you will favor them, 
their widowed mothers, and an ignorant com- 
munity. 

doing all 'I can to get I ' 



Southern Workman in thia 
Let me hear by return r 
Y 



ours 



have had a very 
has been frozen ovi 

that llipre hae nc. _. 
four weeks. But fortunately and joyfully to 
the people the train arrived here on WeOneBday 
the 19th. | j 

Respectfully yours, , 



JUST STARTER FROM EGYPT LAND. 

Lights and shadows are not aB evenly 
mingled in the South as they are in the 
North, which has, in comparison, passed 
the formative period. This is the reason 
why it is so hard, to get at a fair and true 
statement of the condition of thinf- 1 " 
Beports vary widely, Recording to 
fo rences existing in the same state perha] 



well : 



._. I have a very good Sunday. school, 
.... ,™ many In number, but thOBe that come are 
very interesting. 1 have a sister at "Hampton, I 
hope she is doing all she cab to maater her stud, 
ies aa Mr. B. was ao kind aa to send her there. 
I hope you will make yourselvea known to 
Katie if you have not, she will be pleased to talk 
with you, knowing you are my frieuds. I have 
often talked to her about you. Maria Bray is 
teaching at Saliebury, I have not Been her since 
she graduated. Mr. Lindley the Supt, Bays 
she la a very good teacher. Wiley E. Dodge 
of Salisbury is teaching w.ithin five miles of me. 

Remember me kindly to the Misses M. and 
all of the old pupils I know. I learn that 
Hampton has improved so much. I guess it re- 
sembleB a little town with so many buildings. 

I never have the pleasure of meeting with 
many Hampton graduates, as the greatest num- 
ber Is In Virginia. R. H. is married, is now 

l iv l n)t i n , rthink she married quite an 

industrious man. (he waa teaching when I heard 
from her last. I had a very good letter from 
Jennies, not long since, I am glad 



THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF SPELLING. 

, Md. December. 23d, 1880. 



county. 



Respectful^, 




Dear Teacher: 

As I have a few spare momenta, 
I know nothing better that I can do to employ 
them than to write you a few lineslabout my lit- 
tle school. ^ . t ™ 

On the fifth of Octoberl began to teach.' The 
first day I did not have any scholars at alt, the 
second day I had five, which waa much more 
encouraging. I 

The greater part of the people are very anx- 
ious to send their children to school, but about 
one-half of them are too poor to give their little 
ones sufficient clothes to * 
enough to come in the cold • 

The larger childn 
stay at home to help their ] 
crops. 

A few own land of their^ 
ing to buy little homes, 
in general very kind. 

Minnie Washington is about three miles from 
me teaching, she is doing well. We often see 
each othere and have a fine time and a good talk 
about good old Hampton. I am going to see her 
this afternoon, and to>morrow we are going home 

Th e school is Bituated in tho western part of 
the county, about eighteen miles from Balti- 
more and twenty-five' from my home. 
/ I received a letter and Southern Workman, 
ffrom Suale last week, and I cannot tell you how 
glad I was to hear from the Bchool. 

I was glad to hear that the new building 
would soon be finished. I . 

Miss L. I am trying to be a good speller, or a-' 
better one than I am. When you get this let- 
ter I hope you will aay I have improved. 

Miss C. told me It waa a disgrace to be a poor 
speller. If bo, I do not wantto be. I am not only 
trying to improve in apeHing but In all of my 
studies, LR I want to go to school one more year 
if I can.* 

Pleaae'Semember mo to Mlsa H., Mlas M-, 
and all the rest of the teachers that know me. 

I wish you a happy New Year. 

Good bye, remember me as one of your schol- 
ars. 





tell you how* 
lew building 



SO 
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IHOIDENTS OF IHDIAH LITE AT 
HAMPTON. 



The Indians that have been here between 
two and three years, are now begining to leain 
the value and use of clothes. They seathat it 
ia a little more trouble to get a Boit of clothes 
than a blanBet which thej could make an- 
swer for hat, coat, vest and pants. The girls 
who are accustomed to keep both body and 
bead buried beneath heavy shawls an all ac- 
casions and in all places, are beginning to 
lea>ve them off more frequently. A few morn- 
ings ago, a girl came in the . class with her 
shawl all drawn up round her head. One or 
two of the girls began at once to motion and 
pulUther. She soon dropped it from ber 
bead. One of the girls seeing that I had been 
noticing what was going on, said, "Indian 
girls at Mr. H's school wear Bhawls on their 
heads, but Hsmpton girls not do it." Suspect- 




So I have not much to 
11 next time, that is all." 



tch shoes already, and 1 1 start the same trade out in the Territory. And 
looking shoe if I take time 1 1 went in the printing office with a Shawnee 
by the time I get ready to ; boy. The first thing we were to learn was 
able to do anything in the looking over the cases and leam where each 
of the alphabets belong to. I leam that ; and 

fot so I could distribute s'ome type that had 
een set. I work two days every week. And 
now I can set types for the Southern Work- 
man. I like thiB trade very well, but then I 
will not say that I will start this trade out in 
the Territory; I don't know whether circum- 
stances will r ermit or not, for my tribe need 
education, and I expect to be a teacher among 
them. I like this trade very well, and wish to 
learn as mudb aa I can while here." 



would unconsciously gather her sbawl about 
her head, but a mere nod or look from the 
others was enough to make it drop. I think 
a reform in this matter baa begun. 

One unaccnBtomed to deal with the Indians 
would be surprised at the large amount of 
clothes required for them the first one or two * 
years after taking off the blanket. To say 
that the boys are hard on clothes is to put it 
too mildly. The first two years they found 
many strange uses for their bed clothing. 
Blankets would be cut up and decorated for 
fancy pants, sheets would be turned into „ 
strings to serve their many purposes, and even 
now if a boy is in need of them, he will not hesi- 
tate to use his coat linings. 'Whatever is 
new must be worn in preference to any thing 
else. If a boy has a new summer suit, it is 
hard to make him understand why he 
should not wear it in February. They 
think they ought to be permitted to wear a 
new pair of cotton overalls to the exclusion 
of the woollen pants, for a few days, till the 
novelty of them is gone. 

The following is about the average of the 
principal garments needed for a boy for the 
first two years: 8 outside coats, 9 pre. pants, 
2 over-coatt, 10 pre. shoes, 11 outside shirts, 
14 pre. socks, 9 neckties, 6 pre. suspenders, 8 
hats or, caps. 

WISH DOINGS OF THE BOTS. 

The quietness of the girls' sewing school 
was somewhat disturbed a few days ago by 
the appearence of little Kawhat at the door. 
When asked what he wanted, the reply was, 
"I want sew." As much as the girls laughed, 
they could not shame him out of his object. 
The teacher gave a needle and thread and a 
garment to bim. He sat down and worked 
on it the remainder of the afternoon. When 
he was done, the girls themselves could but 
pronounce it well done. 

While discussing the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans in the geography class, they were 
told that the Atlantic was noisy and stormy, 
while the Pacific was calm and smooth . As 
soon as the explanation was understood, the 
boys began: "Girls Atlantic Ocean, Boys 
Pacific Ocean." The g'ris attempted in vain 
to turn the joke. 

Shutashnay left an order at the tailor's shop 
a few days ago, for some standing collars to 
be made with his shirt. When they were finish- 
ed, he came to me very much discontented, with 
the collars limber and wrinkled, just as they 
came from the tailor, and said "I want stands 
ing collars,, these collars no good, they no 
stand." When told that they would be 
washed and starched, he replied "they clean 
now." After some more explanation, he 
reluctantly agreed to send them into the waeh. 
WHAT THEY AEE LEABHIBQ. 



Alexander Peters tells hdV he !b mastering 
his trade. "I am going to tell you what I 
have learned at Hampton School. Why I have 
been learn how to be blacksmith, and now 
I can do most every thing in my trade. Cer- 
tainly I can mend those springs on the car- 
nage's body, or I can shoe horses, and I mend 
chains, also I con iron it the enrt. And those 
things which I b>ve not quite learned yet I 
will try to compnte before I go borne, and I 
will do the best I can in my work. I know it 
is only way to dq to make a useful man, so I 
can help my people when I get home." 

A WHEELWRIGHT. 

Ahuka writes sjbout making carts and wag- 
ons. "When I Icame to Hampton I thought 
I would like make carta and wagons, 80 I 
work in work shop and make carts. I make 
Borne carts and Botue wagons. I like Mr. Wil- 
liams very much, he show me how to work, 
and tell me how to make carts and wagons. I 
think when I go home I will make carts for 



Sergeant Frank Yellow Bird describes a 
'dress-parade. 

" I want to tell you about the school Bat- 
talion. First thing the I ogle blows, then we 
fall in. The battalion is made of four com- 
panies, A, B, C and D. Each company is 
formed, then we march uj in front of Virginia 
Hall where the battalion is formed. Then the 
Adjutant and Captain give command. The 
first thing is, Adjutant says to all the compan- 
ies, right dress, and after then says to all the 
companies, guides post, and after then Bays, 
first Sergeants to the front and center march. 
First Sergeants report, Sergeants to your poBts, 




OLD VIRGINIA HOUSES. 

my people, and many otber things. I think I 
will go with that man wo* in the shop; I 
mean in my home, one man 1 Vorks in the shop 
making carts. I am getting all right in my 
work. This is all I have to say. " 



Geo. Bushotter tells what he learns on the 
farm/ 1 ' 

"I am Are two years now; since I came 
here I always work on the farm. I want to 
learn more about planting. I want leam plant 
core, potatoes and everything. Next sum- 
mer I think 1 I leam more about planting, 
that is the reason I want go on farm- I will 
tell you something that I leam since I come. 
When I first come here I do not know 
anything about the work, but now I 
leam this first, how to drive horses with wa- 
gons, and how to brush the horses off, and 
feed the horses, and how to clean out the 
stable, how to feed the cows, and how to 
brush the cows off, and how to clean the 
cow Btable, and how to milk. I- leam this 
in bam, but besides this I leam how to make 
hay, and how to load bay, and how to 
mow hay with hand, and to take care of the 
cows and the sheep." 

A SHOE KAKBB. 



What Samuel Brown knows about Bhoemak- f " Since Octol 
B . flee, as I was w 



ing. 

" I have been working in shoe making now 
five months and I want to leam the trade so 
when I go home-I can teach others, and I can 
make my living in that way. There are no 
shoemakers out where I live. I have learned 



WASHING DISHES. 

Julia St. Cyr tells how she makes clean 
dishes and sets a i ice table. 

" All of us, Colored snd Indisn girls, wssb 
the dishes every time, after every meal and I 
waBh dishes with two Colored girls. We have 
a table which some of Middle class boys and 
girls eat at, and so we always try to make every 
thing look nice, and when we all get through 
washing dishes we report our tables to Miss D., 
and when ahe says it is sll right, then we emp- 
ty otir dish pans aisd put all our cops and sau- 
cers away. One Indian girl has the care to 
put all the cups in order, and another girl has 
the care to keep the sagcers, plates, and gra- 
vy dishes, and soup dishes, in order, and two 
Colored girls give the dish towels out. And 
sometimes just the Indian girls wash dishes so 
the Colored girls can have prayer meetings, 

and when they coxae down Miss D says alt 

the girls that are glad say I, all of them shout 
I at once, and alertiys want to do any work 
well .whatever it may be, and all of us enjoy 
onne Ives washing dishes, and it is funny to 
see all of the girb washing dishes, and one 
girl cleans the sink where we all pour our wa- 
ter, and two or three girls wssh dishes in a 
room which we call the dish room, and I think 
I have told you enough about washing dish- 
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march. Adjutant faces the Captain and says, 
Battalion formed with somo men absent. 
The Adjutant goes on the right of the battali- 
on, and then we have open order. After that 
the Captain inspects. Then sometimes he 
gives these commands ; Break from the left and 
march to the right. The Captains of each 
company give commands, rightf orward, fours 
right. Then we go to wigwam for prayers; 
after prayers "we go to school." 



Zedo Rencontre does a great deal better 
with bis tools than with his pen. The fore- 
man of the shop, says that Zedo* is one of the 
brightest boys that he has ever had under his 
charge, and that there is no doubt about his 
making a first class carpenter. 

"I want to tell yon something about my 
work ; first thing I make table. I leam about 
carpenter just as well as workman. I wish I 
know to write so I could tell you what I leam. 
I leam how to fix windows, and door lock, I 
can work myself about carpenter. I guess I 
can teach my people when I go back to my 
owu home. Teach about carpenter, perhaps, 
snd some book too. I think this will be good 
for me. I know my people don't know any- 
thing about carpenter or arithmetic. When 
first I came here I don't knoyf anything about 
the curpenter. Now I leam some. I want 
leam some more carpenter and arithmetic. I 
want learn to teach carpenter work. Some 
more things I want write, but too hard forme 
to write in your language." 

THE school-room . 
David Simmons speaks about his books. 
"I want write a few lines to day, and to tell 
what I have learned since I came here to this 
school. When I first came here to this school 
I don't know how to work examples in divis- 
ion, but I could read a little in third reader. 

When I was at home in Dakota Territory. 
Now I want to tell what I did and learn at 
this school. > . 

Firet, I was in Preparatory class; thitd 
" spelling, brief course in 



Haas; these are the books I studying now: 
fourth reader, grammar, arithmetic, spelling, 
writing, geography, then go to Btudy hour 
in the morning and evenings. That is all 
I got to say now. 

AN ENGINEER. 

Thomas Smith has only been a short time 
with the engineer, but he says that Thomas 
can already be entrusted with many import- 
ant duties. AThis is what Thomas says, jf 

"I am gwPg write this letter and tell what 
I 'learning in Engine-room now. These things 
that I bad learned in there, and I only been 
in there- five months now, so I don't -learn 
much yet, and I can running the engine, and 
lean pump water from the well to the tank, 
and I can pump water into the boiler when no 
water in boiler, and clean engine sometimes 
too, and I can grease the engine, and I leam 
to make fire. I leam how to cut \he pipes. 
I can run the engine and stop it sgain, snd I 
like to work in there very much, ai 
something. And also I like to be a c 
ginecr, and go back to my own home. That 
IB all I have to say." 

A TINNER. 

We have two Indian boys who sre going 
ahead making nearly all the tin-ware needed 
for the school, and Winnebago in one of t'- em. 

"When I first came here I don't know any- 
thing about bow to work and how to talk 
English, but now I leam good deal something 
about tin-shop. So make me happy all the 
time, and when I go back home I will try to 
teach my people. 

Every afternoon I go to work in the shop, 
and when Mr. McDowell got something to 
work he come to me ssk me, be say "Win- 
nebago do this," thenj I Bay yes sir, I will. 

Then he show me picture, then I try one of 
them. When I try first time, little good, and 
next time I make all right. 

I tell you this thing I made: pails, jars, 
oil cans, molasses cans,; pitchers, bread pans, 
cake pans, dish pans, stew pans, sauce pans, 
dust pans, wash basins, coffee boiler, tin cups, 
dippers, iron bake pans. Those things I 
made myself. When some things I can't make 
then man show me once, then I make myself. 
So when I go home to Dakota I shall teach 
my friends. That is all I have to say, because 
I don't know how to write English." | 

SEWING. 

Little Carrie Anderson tells us abont 

"I always go to the sewing school, and oi 
er girls too. And the girls sew the clothes 
for themselves. I like to sew, but then some- 
times I don't feel like to sew very much, bnt 
I have to though. Annie, Mary, Sophia Lit- 
tle Bear make the doll's clothes, and they 
don't have to sew their own clothes, but the 
other girls sew their own clothes. Sometime 
ago we make some bags for the boys to put 
their clothes in, and Mrs Seymour said we 

made them nice. Miss E , said if some 

of the girls sew very fine and look so -neat, 
then she will pick out some of every k 
and keep it, and see what the. Indian 
.can do." 

A NEAT HOUSE KEEPER. 

Edward Ashley tells how he keeps the 
est room in the building. 

"I have been here about two years, now. 
always wish to do well,' but I don't want wht 
is wrong, because when I go to Dakota/Ten 
tory I wish to teach my relations, and ah 
something else about dirty and not cleanly 
This time I want always cleanly everything. 
But I don't want dirty. And then all the time 
I take care of my room ; every morning I 
make cleanly my room. This is my trade in 
the morning. Then I go to school, 'and in 
the afternoon I work on farm. But always- 
before breakfast, first I work in my room. I 
sweep floor, and then I make clean table, and 
chair, and looking, glass, window, or anything 
in my room. I wish everything very clean 
in my room. I know how to keep room clean 
now, because I am learning every morning. 
I have two trades always, one early morning, 
one afternoon, it is these, keeping room and 
work on farm. I like both very much. Ali 
the time every Saturday I wash my floor, and 
door, and window, and chair, and table, be- 
cause I don't want look ugly my room. I 

A COOK. 
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study hard, too.' 



Josephine is a faithful worker and does a. 
good part of the cooking for the Indiana, who 

have special diet when sick. 

"I thought I would write to you a few 
lines to let yon know about Indian boys and 
girls who are sick. J cook for them, every 
morning, beef, oat meal, coffee, tea, eggs, 
light bread. I think this is a very large 
breakfast. Some of the Indian boys come 
over to breakfast, and Bick boys I send their 
breakfast over to them. I cook for them un- 
til 9 o'clock, then I go to school. Sometimes- 
10 o'clojkl go to school. I not cook for sup- 
per and <,d inner. 

I was very glad to cook for the alck boy» 
and girls who are rick. One morning I was 
setting the table, and I forgot my meat, so it 
burned up. I was very sorry, indeed ; I cook 
some more meat. I like to cook, but some- 
times very hard work.'! 

----- .d en pacta.) 
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SKETCHES OF MI33I0H LIFE. 



' it IiS . C. C. ARMSTllOSQ. 



In reply to inquiries, made by some of 
•our readers, we publish the following 
■dates : *: 

Richard Armstrong was born April 13th. 
1803, in Tuborvitlc, Peon., was graduated 
from DickinspnrCollcge; Carlisle, Fob. 1827, 
-and from the Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, in 1831; was ordained October 37th of 
the same year! 

Clarissa Chapman, was born inUuMcl, Mass., 
May 15th, 1803, studied in Munsoo, Mas*., 
and was married to Richard Armstrong, in 
Bridgeport, Conn., Sept. 23th, 1881. They 
sailed from New Bedford on Nov. 20th of 
the same year, in company whh John S. Em- 
-erson, David B. Lyman, Ephraini Spaulding, 
Wrri. P. Alexander, Cochrane Forbes, Harvey 
Hitchcock, Lorenzo Lyons, (ordained ininis- 
-ters,) Alour.o C|iap'm, (i>liysicina, ) and their 
•wives, and Edmund II. Rogers, printer. 
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The three mis? 
B.W. Parker and Richard Armstrong, v 
■their wives, were appointed to the M 
Mission, found, on their arrival in II 
that a small brig had been engaged t » convey 
them to their d«$biuution, and, on the 2nd of 
July, 1833, they "Embarked. The size of the 
■vessel made it necessary for the six adults, 
•with the two children, to occupy the after 
-cabin, which w^is some twelve feet square, 
with a stepladder in the centre, leading 
•through the hutch- way on to the deck. It 
■was a dismal hole, for the heat of the sun. 
during the day, could only lie endured by 
■closing the hatchway, which made the cabin 
perfectly dark, so that whenever it m possi- 
ble, we prefercd to crouch down in some cor- 
ner of the deck, where we could at least get 
pure air. We had Hawaiian nurses for the 
-children, who, though they had but just 
emerged from heathenism, were invaluable. 
The provisions, salt-beef and pork, sea-bread 
aind rice, had all been brought around Cape 
Horn, and ago hid not improved them, ex- 
cept as it had given life and animation^ Some 
butter had been put up by kind missionary 
friends, and by soaking hard bread in water 
and picking out the worms, we got, with the 
■butter, a meal that wo could eat. It was a 
-hard journey to the land of cannibals, but we 
b'ad voluntarily gouo forth to carry the Gos- 
pel message to those who sat in darkness, and 
through all our dangers And trials, not a mur- 
muring word was heard from any lips. The 
children suffered most, and it seemed at times 
os if they could not survive the voyage, such, 
■was the lack of comforts and proper food. 



gave the natives hard bread and tobacco, to at- 
tract them aft, aid then put up a kind of 
board -fence, so tnat thu women aud children 
could come on deck to be gazed at, without 
being in contact [with the wild creatures, who 
could hardly bo] prevonted from scaling the 
fence. They wer« tattooed so us to m ike them 
most hideous to behold. In some, the great- 
er part of the bony wan covered with various 
figures, such as Jsh, liztrds, stars, etc. The J 
hair of the inei was shaved close with a 
shirk's tooth, all round the lower pvt or tin 
head, while the) rest was left long, drawn { 
straight back and parted in the middle. These I 
two parcn were tjwisted separately, tioo with j 
strips of white park cloth, anil formed into | 
' erect horusj. souvj six or seven inches 
of hair dressing gieatly in- j 
npeanmcu. The hair of j 
the women was^mosily hanging down their 
back**. 

One of their number could Speak' a little I 
broken English, bud through him they were I 
told that if they would keep on the other sido 
of the fence, thdwhite children and women 
would come up mo be seen. They wore de- 
lighted with thisi, and as soon as the white 
faces appeared, lit out a most savage yell. It I 
was no enviable position, to ait in exhibition j 
before such a hideous company, and pity ami 
shame, accompanied with fear and trembling, I 
filled our hearts. | Fortunately their language 

not familiar,: and it had been better if j 
darkness had concealed their actions. Their 
eyes were like tho eyes of serpents, aud i 
shrank before!; them. The children were 
greatly admired, '^specially my little girl, who j 
her feet at every po»si- 
wcary 



women. Mrs, Parker ami I walked until our 
weakened limbs became powerless, and then 
our husbands, taking us in their arms, suc- 
ceeded, by resting frequently, in reaching the 
house of tho old sick chief, about a quarter of 
a milo-distant froui-tho"lauding. 

, tub Gnttsr-'a HOUSES 

stood on a platform of stones, elevated some 
live feet from the ground, but not at all sym- 
metrical in form. * It was builfrof posts set in 
stones, about four and a half feet high, in 
which were placed th 
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were closely watched. This, with the noise 
and confusion, wus exceedingly disagreeable, 
but must be endured, lest offence flhnuld bo 
given, which would purely bring' revenge. 

They frequently asked for food, which was 
given them, and were one and all most expert 
thieves, seeming to steal for the pleasure of it, 
not because they cared for or needed the ar- 
ticles. They would snatch our dinner from 
the pot, when the cook's back was turned, 
and though without a single garment, would 
to conceal their .spoils, t 
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similar to the II iw*ii 
cards printed in thai 
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■ere tied at the other end to the 
from which the back of the house 
perp n Ueul.irly to the ground or 
mboos were tied on to the rafters 
1 six inches apart, and the ends of 
'ere closed in the same way with 
bamboos or slender poles, tied in horizontally. 
The roof w is steep, and, with the sides, was 
covered with the leaves of t'ie bread fruit tree. 
The tow front of the bouse was open for the 
whole length, some llfry" feet, and tho floor 
was make of stones, worn smooth y toug use. 
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our hands— whit the result might L 
crowded from oujr thoughts, for uothi 
bad as what we (found could have bee 
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j with the assurance, w Lo, I am with jou 

As night drew near, the captain, through 
| the .interpreter, told tho natives to go on 
shore, for that the next day the missionaries 
would laud aud ,visit the sick chief, llape. 
where they coul<J bo seen again. Some of 
the wild men at once proposed to exchange 
wives with the missionaries, for it being their 
custom to leave |th bar wives on board tho 
ships which touched there for wood- and wa- 
ter, they had no jcloubt that this would be a 
fair and agreeable exchange on all sides. At 
last they wcut op shore, and we were left 
with nothing butrthe grace of God to sustain 



his wife had beeom a a confirmed i 
result of that dreadful voyage of of 
round Cipe Horn, and my husband. \vt 
attended medical lecture's and had a foi 
for the work, decided to give as much ti 
it as possible. 
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some cocoanuts and bread fruits, and said 
again that they wanted teachers' and wanted 
to learn [about God. Heart sickened by 
this horrible old cannibal*, aud the revolting 
indecencies which we had witnessed, we re- 
turned to the brig, where the little band of vol- 
untary exiles gathered, feeling that we were 
ab<;ut to enter a lion's den. Though the wny 
seemed so dark we did not falter, but looking 
upward for help and protection, made our ar- 
ts for landing the next day. for the 
uld not longer prolong his stay. 



mule which 




The unfavorable winds which met us were 
regarded as a kindness, for they caused the 
captaiu to decide to touch at Tahiti, and af- 
ter these hard weeks at sea this seemed provi- 
dential. The beautiful green harbor with its 
cocoanut, orange and guava trees, was a feast 
4to our weary eyes, and it was indeed reviving 
to bo received and entertained most hospita- 
bly by the English missionary, Sir. Pritchard, 
and his wife. It was noticed that the child- 
ren of the missionaries in this field, mingled 
freely with the natives, indeed could speak 
the nativo dialect better than English, and 
the parents were surprised to learn that this 
was not allowed at the Sandwich Islands. In 
after years keen regret was felt by these mis- 
sionaries at having permitted such freedom 
between natives and their children. 

The stop at Tahiti proved to be an oasis in 
a long and dreary desert. Pleasant acquaint- 
ances were made who had the same hopes aud 
aims in life as we, and, as for months they 
were our nearest neighbors, the remembrance 
of them was a constant comfort. One of 
tbcin gfivc us a cow and calf, so that my poor 
little sick ^ughter recovered, aud had suita- 
ble "food for tho rest of the voyage, which, in 
many respects, was more comfortable. 

HUUniVA. 

In about two weeks, we reached Taiahui 
Bay, in the island of Kuuhiva, when, as soon 
tho anchor was cast, canoes put out from tho 
shore, filled with natives. Others did not 
wait for canoes, but swam out, clustered round 
the brig, clambered up the sides and on to 
the deck, with ns much assurance as if they 
owned it all. For tho first time they set eyes 
on white women and children, and their ex- 
clamations of admiration and astonishment 
were-unbounded and vociferous— almost deaf- 
ening us. Both men and women, nnclad as 
when they came ioto life, rushed around us, 
staring into our faces, throwing up their arm*, 
clapping their hands and shouting "motaki" 
■(good). The captain, feeling some solicitude 
for the comfort of his passengers, advised tho 
women to go down ioto the cabin with tho 
-children, while ho shot" 
things better. Ho Was 
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hills, tile calm, blue sea spruad out 
the scejtuiiigly not far distant liorl- 
boundarv, tho blue arched heaven 
wrapped round ufl like a veil. As wo looked 
at such beauty, bathed in the last rays of the 
setting sun, it baffled comprehension, that in 
midst of it all should be placed beings '"'made 
in the image of God" and yet so vile. We 
lay that night upon what seemed a sea of 
glass, and rested peacefully, though, had it 
not been for the trustful leaning upon the 
Everlasting arm, the hideous objects which 
were forever photographed upon our minds, 
must have banished sleep, and left ull eyelids 
deeply stained wUh tears. 
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iU branches the 
l platform of stones; the 
nd the natives after rush- 

iqnfusion, squatted down 
on the ground about us. They were well 
pleased with the singing from Hawaiian hymn 
books, and when told to sn quiet like tho 
teachers, seemed tb endeavor to do so. As 
soon as the services mere over, the shouting 
began, and they rushed about in all directions 
like wild animals, apparently making fun of 
all that had passed. 

The men of the mission mingled with the 
natives, in order to study tl) oi r habits and 
customs, but the women were routined to tho 
house, only going out io religious services. 
It was always necessary for one of the mission- 
aries, with the Hawaiian*, to remain on guard, 
for the natives could not be trusted for a mo- 
ment. Our rooms were small, and in that 
tropic d climate, hot and uncomfortable; and' 
we were worn and weak, but there was no es- 
cape; wo were prisoners, and sillier as we 
might, it was belter than facing the crowd of 
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against the blud* sky. 7 A' boat was made 
ready, and Mrs. jparker and I, with the cap- 
tain and the thre* missionaries, were lowered 
into it, leaving Mjrs. Alexander on board with 
tho children. Oi the beach we were met by 
a crowd of nativeji, some of whom had donned; 
their best attire, while others were in fashion 
like Adam and Ere, a bread fruit leaf doing 
duty for a fig lea£ Some had been anointed 
from head to foot with cocoanut oil, tinged 
yellow with soma vegetable juice, which was 
of a most disagreeable odor. Strings of dog's 
teeth and shells v. ere twisted rouud their an- 
cles, wrists and necks, and the men carried 
spears or clubs. All united in a gcucral yell- 
ing and clapping pt hands when the strangers 
stepped on Bhore, and from that day the 
clapping of handA as applause in any public 
place, has most uipleasaut associations to my 
ears, so often deadened with it in that savage 
land. News of our arrival had spread to the 
other bays, and crowds gathered round us, ob- 
structing our way 
screaming with 



three Hawaiian atten- 
dants, who. by the side of the wild Marque- 
sas, seemed highly civilized, took our boxes 
there lobe opened when we could get to them. 
The men closed up the open side of the house, 
and of rough boards and pieces of boxen, 
made doonsjsome four feet in height, through 
which wc could pass by stooping. The co- 
coanut trunks^ were removed, and, with 
llape's consent, small windows were made by 
culling away the leaves, aud leaving the barn 
boo sticks for frames. The Hawaiians were 
left on guard, while the women were brought 
on shore, and though the air shook with 
heathen shouts, it was a relief to staud once 
more on firm grounds With as much energy 
ns possible we set about getting settled, iu 
order to begin the work of taming and tcach- 
I ing. With a calico curtain aud cotton sheets 
; each family partitioned off a iitom twelve or 
! fourteen feet square, with a small store-room 
I at tho end, where the Hawaiians could sleep. 
' In each of these three rooms was a bedstead, 
cupboard, small pine table, two chairs, a trunk 
and some articles for daily use. Wo made a 
floor by filling up the interstices between the 
worn stones with gravel, and laying over it 
pieces of mats which wc had brought with us. 
Tho cook house used by nil, was under the 
spreading branches of a great breadfruit tree, 
some thirty feet from the house. 

Wood wus abundant, but not so pots and 
kettles, and our small supply had to be 
stantly watched by the Hawaiians, and, 
not in use, kept under the bed, or they 



Home 1 ' column. It is our intention to take more 
especial pains'thau ever, to adapt both this col- 
umn and the ''Teacher's Table," to the real 
needs of the people. The next "Teacher's Ta- 
ble" will have an account of- some Hampton 
methods and experiences, which may be sugW 
gestive to its graduate teachers. , Wc would 11 
be glad to bear from them, as to the homes 
around them, as well as the schools. 
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, when 



not in use, kept i 
have soon been stolen. 

American salt pork or beef, boiled, with sweet 
potatoes and roasted breadfruit, (which last 
was very delicious) and ten. We had bread 
baked in a kettle, and gravy, made from the 
pork, was our substitute for butter. A little 
milk from tho cow was divided among the 
threo families, and was considered a .luxury, 
we sat at tuble, natives thronged round 
at us, and all 




[continued from page M.J 

A DICTIONARY. / ' 

Chief-elect Wildcat*, ; a Shawncs boy. inane . 
Middle Class, is improying his suVre tin|c by 
compiling a small English Indian ^dictionary. 
He says that his tribe bus no such book, land 
one is greatly needed. They had one a good 
while ago, but it has gone out of print. Ho 
has not gotten through with the A 1 *' yet. but 
it shows great c:tre and patience, and will, no 
doubt, prove a great benefit. The following 
is his description of Lt| / 

"I have Imi n translating a few English words 
into the Indian language since last summer, 
and I expect to- continue in mv work, if noth- 
ing prevents, little by iMIoeach day. uutill 
shall accomplish my litfle book. I tnko only 
five or ten common aud most simple words in 
the English language.. and of course only those 
thut I know how to usej I study ant; compare 
them carefully. SonuM imcs it takes a long time 
to find a suitable word which has the same 
meaning as the dither. 

It is strange/to say that I have found some 
of the most common words in English language 
that have no words in Indian to take their 
places. Cut many others do have, but still 
would have a lit lie different shades of meaning 
'either in English or in Indian. Take the 



'ord malt, (mah tali) for instance, which means 
no, and ulso it can bo'usod iu place of the word 
not, which would mean almost the same, and it 
they would is ricurest word I could get. It depends grcat- 
Our food consisted of ly where the emphasis is placed, and the use of 
it. My object in this little work, though very 
slow, is to get all the most common and famil- 
iar words in the English language translated, 
if I can, so that when I go homo to' teach, it 
may be aPad vantage, and useful to me in ex- 
plaining and teaching others, because I shall 
know just what English word to use In ploos 
of Indian word " 



B. T. W,. 
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A COLORED GIRL'S EXPERIENCE 
SINCE THE SURRENDER. 

BT OIIUA LAKOrjORKE. 

About tho tirao the Normal School for coi- 
ned Teachers opened here last summer, I met 
on tho street one .evening, a plain-looking 
dark skinned girl whose face seemed very fa- 
miliar to me, and after a;momcnte reflection, 

. I decided that it must be Julia Jenkins, tho 
daughter of a worthy old colored shoemaker 
whose family had come to the village where 
I then lived, after tho close of the war. I 
stopped and spoke to tho girl, who at first 
looked at mo in surprise, and then exclaimed, 
"Why this ib Miss Orra." After hearing that 
she was oneof the teachers attending the Nor- 
mal school, and inquiring for friends in my 
talley home, we parted; Julia promising to 
come to ice me during her stay in tho city. 
I saw her several times afterwards in tho Nor- 
mal Institute, and noticed her studious and 
attentive demeanor, and ono Sunday after- 
noon she came to sec mc, i\nd wc had a long 
talk, partly of mutual friends and acquaint- 
ances, and partly about herself, and her life 
since I had seen her last. . 

I had board that Julia's mother had been, 
the cook at the Log Cabin which was such an 
attraction at tho Ccntenial Exposition, under 
the name of the "New England Kitchen a 
hundred years ogo," und had greatly wonder- 
ed how she came to bo there. When I asked 
Julia about it, sho Buid she must tell me the 
whole family history to make mc understand 
her mother's ap|icnring in such an une xpected 
place It seems thut at the Emancipation, 
her father Jerry Jenkins, left his master's 
farm, and, with bis wife and children, moved 
into our village to seek their fortune among 
the townsfolk. Uncle Jerry was a shocmak- 
er and general jobber, and his earnest, activo 
wife could turn her hand to various trades, 
such as washing, cooking etc. Tho old 
people worked hard and sent their children 
to school to "Jliss Libby" and "Miss Phebe." 
the nice Yankee school marms. who taught 
the first Negro Bchool in our town. Tho 
family were possessed with the desire to havo 
a houic of their own, and it was not long 
before Uncle Jerry had bought n lot and put 
a small log hut on it, which all the family 
worked hard to pay for, and ot late years 
they have made considerable additions, to it; 
so that it is now n very comfortable home. 

The two gills, Julia and Mary, learned fast 
at school, und Mary showed so much musical 

• talent that kind Miss Libby said it would bo 
> shame for such a voice to bo kept in a 
kitchen, and she interested northern friends 
in her promising pupil, to eucIi a degree that 
some Boston ladies undertook to educate her 
as a musician. The teachers took Mary a 
two or three more of their pupils with th 
to the North, and as the climate proved too 
severe for her, she was sent for a term or two 
to Hampton, and then returned to Boston. 
She had learned very well and her voice was 
developing beautifully, -when unfortunately a 
severe cold fastened on her luugs, and after 
struL—lin" vainly against it for awhile, the 
young singer gave up her hopes of dis- 
tinction, and quietly rata 

Sarcnts in I 
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her disagreeable situation until & better one 
could be seevred, and worked on with that 
patience whiph has sustained the faithful 
Negro under centuries of bondage, and 
through year* of freedom whioh have often 
brought him -greater hardships than he-knew 
in slavery. After leaving her drunken em- 
ployer, Julia, was walking about the Expo- 
sition grounds disconsolately enough, when 
an acquaintance told her that help was want- 
ed at the New England kitchen. Miss Jenk- 
ins had a very poor opinion of restaurants 
and their keepers just then, and somewhat in- 
differently walked into the Log Cabin mere- 
ly to see how things looked, and great was 
her delight to find in the lady presiding 
at the tables, the kind "Miss Libby", who 
had been her first northern friend. The 
pleasure in the meeting was mutual, and in a 
few hours Julin and her mother were both in- 
stalled in the kitchen, with good wages prom- 
ised them, old both kept their places with 
much satisfaction until the scaBon closed. 

When preparations were making for the 
Paris Exposit on, the enterprising Miss Libby 
proposed to*3ug her Log Cabin aciofis the 
Atlantic, ancf wrote to engage Mrs. Jenkins' 
assistance in representing our national dishes 
in France. Joist at this lime her doughtcr 
Mary's healt was declining, and tho fond 
mother woul not leave her. 

Julia gave it- an interesting account of the 
Log Cabin eating house, with particular di 
rcclions as ta the preparation of the famous 
baked beans; of New England, a dish with 
which I am niit acquainted, as it is little used 
or even know-join Virginia— though I have lit-' 
tie doubt thaj this, bko other "Yankee ideas" 
is destined tof become popular in the South. 

As her sister's henlth grew worse this Bum- 
mer, Julia ((eclined several good Biluntions 
offered her in) the North and returned to Vir- 
ginia with hi r mother, to assist in taking 
care of the invalid. She was so fortunate in 
the autumn as) to obtain the position of teacher 
in a colored school within an hour's ride of 
her home, se that she could readily be sum- 
moned in cast of heir sister's growing worse. 

Sho told with a simple pathos the circum- 
stances of fir sister's illness and peaceful 
death, which occurred os is often the case 
with consumptives "when tho leaves begin to 
fall", and said that since that time she hnd 
felt unwillin to leave her parents, who are 
growing old, ind she had continued to tench 
the little cou try school near them. She had 
studied to injprovc herself bv all the means 
within her rfnch, nnd was happy to embrace 
the excellent opportunities afforded b} tho 
Lynchburg Normal Institute. I was pleased 
to hear her sjpcHk .with admiration, unmixed 
with envy, of tho Hampton graduates, w hom 
she considered very fortunate in their chan- 
ces for education and training. She regret- 
ted thnt it haU never been in her power to go 
to.IIampton herself, asBhe had heard so much 
df the school* from her sister, and other stu- 
dents, and wjus particularly impressed with 
the kindly ' 



congratulation to them. 

There is still a long stretch of road before 
such people in the pathway of progress, but 
if they keep plodding, faithfully on as they 
have done in their years of freedom, they will 
reach the goal at last, and their more highly 
favored companions in the way should ever 
extend them a helping band in time of need, 
and heartily wish them God speed. 



SUBSIDIES. 



est scrap of fat. In the matter of mail car- 
riage in the United States, the profit and loss 
both belong to the. government. When a 
subsidy is granted, the certainty of loss falls 
on the government, and the certainty of 
profit on those subsidized. Otherwise, why 
should they esk for a subsidy? 1 

It is further argued that by means of subsi- 
dies, certsin lines of industry msy be opened 
that would otherwise remain closed. No 
doubt pineapples could be raised in Green- 
land, if tlAgovernment would grant a sub- 
sidy to procure soil, fuel, greenhouses. 
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lc, to bo tcn- 
nwliilo and then to die. 
sent North to study music, 
tabby's assistance, secured a 
in a New Jersey family, aud 
Bhc had made mony trips 
1 Dixon's line, having lived at 
service in several different states, nnd at in- 
tervals going back to the log cabin in tho 
Shenandoah valley, purchased by tho nuitcd 
efforts of the family, in ense of sickness or 
special emergency staying at home for a while, 
and then returning to Hie North for service, 
as sho could make better wages than in Vir- 

8l Durin," the Centennial Bummcr.sho persuad- 
ed her mother to join her in Philadelphia, and 
they were laith engaged nt u restaurant on 
the'Hxi.'nition groumW, to wash dishes and 
assist in cooking. In this establishment there 
were Bevcral colored servants w ho bad always 
livd North, and Julia diluted upon tl.c differt 
ence between them nnd Southern servants! 
drawing the inferences largely in favor of 
her own class. The Philadelphia colored do- 
mestics were, ns she asserted, bold, fierce and 
rough in their manners, used bad language, 
getting as much as possiblo from tho employ- 
er, ami doing as little ns possiblo in return, 
and never on any account submitting to bo 
put upon," which she evidently considered a 
special merit in tho southern Ethiopians. 
The keeper of tho rostauniut soon discovered 
the value : of his Virginia domestics, paid 
then, -ood wages and i rented them very kind- 
ly when ho was not drunk. Ho would get 
drunk, however, and "cut up awful", raging 
and swcuriit" at any ono whu ventured in any 
way to oppose him.' Tho northern servants 
neglected their sliaro of tho work and im- 
posed on Mrs. Jenkins nnd her daughter, 
who found themselves extremely uncomfort- 
able and at length Julia left the place and 
entreated her mother to do likewise. The 
old dame, who was making moro money than 
ever before in her life, was disposed to bear 
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hich she said she had 
s followed the pupils into their 
[m tho teachers sud putrons of 
bieli sho knew to be of great 
iiccinlly to the girls, in the diffi- 
cult situations in which ninny of them were 
placed. I knew of many good works origi- 
nating from ^fampton, but Julia spoke of one 
method of Kindness far-rcoching in its influ- 
ences, of whitti I hnd not beard before. This 
garet to the boxes of clothing sent to 
tho Hmnptoq graduates to distribute among 
colored iJcnpla "I know of whole faui- 
wlio cotijd hardly get through tho winter, 
but for tho good warm clothes that arrived 
, those boxes'' said Julia, who had evidently 
_ high npreciition of this thoughtful kind 
shown to lief race. It is impossible to 
bow much good is done by such benefacti 
in the extreme poverty, so common am 
tho colored people, and nothing better su 
to their needs could bo given than these 
plies of ready made garments. 

Tho experience of this young girl is a very 
simple story of huuiblo life, ; my heroine 
very unpretending colored woman, who has 
struggled hard to reach her present positii 
and assisted »o little in tho meantime in tho 
support of l|er family, all of them obscuro 
people, whose) chances in life havo been only 
thoso of tho poorest and most ignorant of our 
country. j[ 

The circuriistnnco of a young girl, going 
from tho place of a servunt to that of a teach 
or in our public schools, has no parallel, o 
I am aware, [among the while people of tho 
Btato, but sjlch coses are not uncommon 
among the Nigroos. 

Although Lorn slaves, and living among 
tho lowly of! our land, struggling with tho 
hardships of poverty, social ostracism and all 
tho difficulties besotting their race in our 
generation, such colored girls ore often full 
of noble aspirations, and if now found in low 
estate, are "bound to climb up high 
,Many of them are, year by year, not only im- 
proving their own condition, but setting 
excellent examples and exerting a most 



Whether our Government Bhould or should 
not grant subsidies, is one of the questions 
soon to become prominent in partisan discus- 
sions. / 

Practicslly, a subsidy is a relatively largo 
sum paid by the government to an individual 
or corporation, for a relatively small service: 
especially, when without such government 
aid, tho individual or corporation could not 
survive. . 

If, for example, n company were organized, 
to sell for three cents, loaves of bread that 
cost four cents to make, add the government 
should pay it three cents on every loaf sold, 
then that compsny would bo in receipt of a 
suVsidy of three cents per loaf. Painfully 
plain as this illustrationmny be, it presents, in 
a material form, all the points involved in the 
subsidy theory. . , 

In bcholf of subsidies, it will be urged that 
some people will get five cent loaves for three 
centB, hence they will be bemfitcd by the sub- 
sidy. Let us look a little deeper. From 
w hom would the government get the three 
cents a loaf paid as subsidy to the company? 
Clenrly from only one source, fromthe tuxing 
of all the people of the United Stotes. The 
government has no other source of income. 
~ working of a tubsidy then is to fleece the 
y to fat tho few. The imaginary coir.pa- 
though apparently selling for three cents 
t cost Ave, is-rcally getting six cents;— 
three from tho buyer of the loaf, and thrco 
JncleSam:" os the government gets 
2 cents from brend buyers oil over 
the country ,it is mnnifest that bread buyers 
nrc pojing six cents for what thcr might have 
got for five. Some few bread Buyers may be 
benefited, but mony ore injured, and the 
theory of this Kepublic is to have, and carry 
out, a policy, that will do the most good to 
the greatest number of people. 

Out of subsidies grow monopolies. Who 
would try to run a bakery on his own ac- 
count, when a neighbor hnd three centa a loaf 
subsidy? Is it not clear, that the effect 
Id be to close all bakeries but tho subsi- 
dized one? This would leave but one seller 
r many buyers— and the result would be, 
"her prices than three centB "all in spite of 
v Lord Subsidy." 

Whalcvci itpn.ysto do, somebody will be 
found feady to do. Demand brings about 
pply, and supply bringB nhout denial 
ere bo no apples in Hampton, and flv 
dred people want apples, nnd arc willing to 
give valuable tilings for apples, the mcrchi 
would not telegraph to Washington for a i 
sidy, but to those markets, whence the best 
apples could bo got, at tho lowest prices and 
in the shortest time. If more than enough 
apples to supply five hundred buyers wero to 
arrive in n day, prices would so nccommodato 
themselves, that more than five hundred buy- 
era would be found. No subsidy will prevent 
the decline of a glutted murket. 

If there be anything that asking a subsidy 
means, it is, that it is right nnd proper for 
people to ask tho government to do for them, 
what they deem neither wiBC nor prudent to 
do for themselves. To carry out the theory 
of subsidies to extremes, it should be held 
that it is. right and proper for tho govern 
mont to continually indulge in losing specu 
lotions^ that some citizens m 
by . If, for instance, the go 
agree to buy all tho wheat rs 
three dollars, when in open marace. iv wan 
worth but one dollar per bushel, then the 
wheat growers of Iowa would have a subsidy. 
But who would havo to pay tho amount of 
that subsidy, savo tho pcoj le of tho other 
thirty-seven states? 

A very plausible argument is offered by Bub- 
sidy hunters, 'that usually takcB this form : — 
They say (and with truth.) that tho carrying 
of the mails by the United States in sparsely 
settled districts is nn expensive business, that 
is, thnt the cost of carriage, delivery etc. far 
exceeds tho amount received; so that it is 
practically taxing tho people of ono section 
for tho benefit of the people of another, to 
continue the mail service in such sections. 
Hcnco it is argued, as nobody opposes the 
mail scrvico of tho United States, whereby 
one section is taxed for another, nobody 
should object to taxation to provide means 
for other's subsidies. Tho BpeciouBness of 
this argument lies in the fact, that in the 
matter of mail carriage, the government gets 
the fat with tho lean. Tho profits of the Post 
Office in certain thickly settled sections goes 
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skilled labor, etc -, still other industries would 
have to be sorely mulcted in this conveying of 
the tropics to the pole. You cannot make a 
hill without cutting down some other hill, or 
making a hollow at lesst, cqnsl in depth to 
the height of your hill . Beyond this it seems 
to me that subsidies do not always develop 
new lines of industry. If my neighbors are 
all taxed to give me a fat income without 
material exertion.on my part, either as money- 
lender, capitalist, or laborer, tho sum of in- 
dustry in the community is lessened by just 
the amount of exertion I should have had to 
put forth, if my neighbor bad not been taxed 
to pay my living. 

Another plea of subsidy hunters takes this 
form. If a subsidy be granted for "a little 
while," the proposed industry will be strong 
enough to live by itself. This statement is as 
hollow ss a drum— hardly an industry brought 
up on government psp ever gets strong 
enough to live on the coarse financial food of 
unsubsidized mortals. If any such exist, it is 
a miracle; and woiking miracles is not one of 
objects for whicb^thc government was 
formeo.wsv* 

Subsidies and corruption, if they do not go 
hand in hand, are generally cheek by jowl. 
For anyone to defend, as a government poli- 
cy, a line of action that tcndB to corruption, 
is for Bomcbody to have a bad case. 

The cardinal error of thoso who honestly 
believe in subsidies ns pood policy, - lies in 
their failing to appreciate that what we coll 
the govemnent is in itself nothing. To bo 
sure it has been beautifully said, that our gov. 
ernmcnt is of iho people, for the people, snd 
by the people; but a plainer statement is that 
the people arc the government. Tho Treasu- 
ry of the United States is not a creator of dol- 
lars — it is more like a hopper, from which 
nothing con come out unless something has 
been put in. Wo would "write down sb an 
ass" a mill owner, who Bhould drive his 
looms.full speed, and expect cloth, if ho fed 
no yarn. Yet subsidy hunters always assume 
that the Treasury con give without toking. 

The derivation of tho word subsidy is 
enough to condemn it — in tntin, it meant the 
third or last line of battle; the finnl thing to 
be called on, when ol else had foiled. Phi- 
lology one! public pol cy seem strangely in ac- 
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Col. Dickinson, speaking of our trauj 
with Japan, soys; "I think I ciin safely say 
that I was not in a single town of 500 inhabi- 
tants in Japan, where I did not Bee a steire 
with a small stock of American good 
can sell them everything. There 
millioiiB of people who wont e 
wc can send them, nnd they an 
just ns fast as wo can send them. All over Ja- 
pan I found American sewing machines. 
Twenty years ogo European boots aneU shoes 
wero unknown there; now tbero arc 20,000- 
who cannot get nlong without them. So with 
tho grain; thej need all wc can send them." 
There is said to be an immense market for 
canned goods, a description of merchandise in 
which wc can fairly claim wc arc unrivalled. 
There seems to be no doubt thnt largo exports 
of our cotton goods, flour, fruit, and general , 
merchandise might be made in cxcliflngo for 
tea, rice one! silk, but hero again the growing 
greatness of our home market, more perhapa 
than foreign competit on, interferes with the 
extension of our foreign commerce. 



. , _ . to make up the loss suffered in other sections. 

from slaves and paupers, they As a matter of fact, ono about balances the 
educated citizens, not seldom other. Now, when the government gTantsa 
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INDIAN PIOTUfiES FOE SALE. 

Photographic or heliotypo pictures, cabinet 
size, showing the appearance of the Sioux In- 
dinn*childrcn~on thlcir arrival at Hampton, 
November, 1878, and as they appeared after 
fifteen months of schooling, sent by mail, for ' 
fifty cents a pair. From three 1 to eight In- 
dians in each group. 

There is also a large photograph x 11 in- 
ches, giving an excellent picture of tho sixteen 
Apaches, Pima and Papago youth, with chief 
Antonitto, as they appeared on arrival at 
IlamplgD, February 15, 1881. 
Price Vent by mail, one dollar. 
Apply to 

Mr. F. C. BRIGGS, 

Business Agent, 
Hampton, Vo. 
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COLORED W0RK1HG MEH'S HOMES IN 
VIRGINIA. 

TWO^INDB, WHICH IS YOURS? 
ON F KIND. 

• A correspondant of the JV. 7. Tribune gives 
a picturesque, but very fair description of one 
class of cabin homes in Virginia. It will be 
easily recognized by, many of our readers, from 
their own observation. & 

"It is necessary to observe that Northern and 
Southern standards of comfortable and pros- 
perous living are widely different. Many 
things which the poorest Northern laborer re- 
quires in his home would be useless, and only 
be in the way, in a Virginia negro cabin. 

I have been in many of these during the 
past week. They are almost entirely destitute 
of furniture. There are commonly, but not 
always, a rude bedstead Hod two or three stools, 
often only one stool. There is usually a at-< 
ble, but it is not used at meals. It is a recep- 
tacle and place of exhibition for the orna- 
ments and finery of the household, very much 
as the bureau or chest of drawers is employed 
in the homes of the poorer class in the North. 
The family does not assemble around the table 
at meals in the negro laborer's cabin here, be- 
cause there are no meals; at any rate, there is 
no regular habit of all the members of the 
household eating at the same time. Those 
who are going away from the house to work 
«at Brat in the morning, usually standing up 
by the*" dresser," a sort of rude cupboard of 
two or three shelves atone side of the fire- 
place. There are generally a few knives and 
• forks, and a spoon or two in the house, but 
the food is, for the most part, served by set- 
ting the pot, or pan, or skillet in which it 
was cooked, upon the dresser; and from this 
vessel the food is taken with the fingers. I 
can assure the readers, of the The Turn one 
that these viands are not to be despised. Fish, 
eels, oysters, clams, and indeed all kinds of 
shell-fish, are abundant and cheap in all this 
tidewater region. They are eaten while per- 
fectly fresh, and, cooked as they aie, over an 
open tire, they have a delicious flavor which 
is not obtained by the more refined methods 
of cookcry^n the use of the North. The 
sweet potatoes are better than we ever see in 
New England. As to neatness and cleanli- 
ness in connection with the cooking and the 
food, one must not be too particular; and, in- 
deed, in Buch circumstances, one does not 
think so much about these refinements as 
would at home; just as one is not always crit- 
ical n such matters when out fishing or hunt- 

"But when do the other members of the 
family eat. after the laborers have gone away 
to their work for the day?" Well, they are 
all hungry in the morning, and they crowd 
around "the dresser," or come up to it by 
turns, and carry off pieces of food in their 
hands, or io a large oyster or clam shell. If 
the weather is pleasant, the children like to go 
out of doors to eat. Then, through the day, 
as they again wish for food, each goes to the 
pot, at the side of the fireplace or on the dress- 
er, and helps himself. If an urchin appears 
desirous of carrying off more than he can eat, 
he gets a cuff on the side of the head, with 
the reproof, " Vou's too greedy," or " Doan' 
be hoggish, now;" but there is usually an am- 
ple sipply for all. 

The bedstead is for the oldest and the 
youngest members of the family. Four or five 
persons can sleep on it in cold weather. In 
one corner of the room is a pile of old cast-off 
clothing or, sometimes, some straw with a 
piece of drilling or a fragment of an old sail 
spread Over it. This is the bed for those who 
cannot find room on the .bedstead. The in- 
mates of the cabins do.not commonly wear 
" night-clothes." They only partially disrobe 
at nigbt, leaving off some of their outer, 
clothing. jBpecially in cold weather, and sleen- 
" ing in the same undergarments worn during 
the day. In Bummer they commonly wear the 
, same clothes night and day through the week. 
When Sunday comes they put on clean clothes 
and go to church." 

ANOTHER KIND. 

A tiny little frame houBe, a Btory and half 
high, stands gable to the street, on the edge 
of the village of Hampton. The door was 
standing invitingly open, and a glimpse of the 
neat interior, ana an aromatic whiff of . boiling 
coffee, tempttd us to drop in, in passing, and 
pay an unexpected call on the thrifly- owner, 
with whose steaming washtuba, our glossy col- 
lars, comfortably starched cuffs and snowy 
ruflleB had long been intimately acquainted. 

The sun was setting, and Susan, (perhaps 
that is not the real name) her heavy work over, 
met us, smiling in her tidy calico, and asked us 
into the neat little hall and then into the neat 
little Bitting room at the side. A bright 
clean window gives free access to the level 
sun beams, and still kept up a successful riv- 
alry with the coal fires in a tiny grate backing 
abruptly, with out jamb or mantel; out of the 
opposite aide of the room into the 
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tered chimnay which is a common exterior 
ornament to Virginia hourea of this size. Be- 
tween them, grate and wiodowdid their best, 
very successf ully, in gilding the modest acces- 
sories to indoor comfort; the clean rag carpet 
covering the floor, the wooden chairs set prim- 
ly around, the intensely colored prints on 
the walls, the side table with its photograph 
nl uni, and load of paintcdSnugs and match 
boxes, shells and other representations of its 
owner's esthetic sense. * 

"Wouldn't) you like to look over my house?" 
asked Susan, with modest pride, after we 
had admired what we saw below. Of course 
we would, and did. The family bed-room 
above stood the unprepaied for inspection 
with credit. No stuifineBS or disorder offen- 
ded any sense. An open fire-pliice and win- 
dow provided for ventilation. The large bed 
made up with neat white sheets and pil- 
lows, and bright patch work quilt. A Btnall- 
e was as neat ly prepared lor the two little 
tots of girls, who clambered up stairs after 
comfortably dressed, their shining faces 
clean aa eould be expected after a day 
play. They were only three and five years 
old, but Susan is looking ahead for them 
"Next year, we mean to raise the kitchen 
wing. It wduliln't be nice for the children 
not to have a room to themselves." 

And now a look into the bit of a kitchen, in 
which everything was put up as snugly as if a 
washer- woman's week's work had not just 
been done injt. Susan's assistant, an elderly 
woman, was just wringing the last clothes out 
of the rinsing tub. The table stood cleanly 
scoured, ready for the evening meal, for which 
the coffee po begioingto steam on the kitch- 
en stove gave pleasant promise. The cup- 
board still hid the dishes from our view, 'but 
we knew they were in there, and would ap- 
pear in order on the table in due time, at a 
regular meal. 

Susan is not a graduate of Hampton or any 
other Behoof but a middle aged woman who 
remembers slavery, and has had no education 
Bince the war. Her huBband works at oyster- 
ing when hegtts chances, but the last winter's 
season has beonfa bad one and he has not av- 
eraged one dollar a week. Susan herself 
works early and late, if not at one thing at 
another, and has mainly supported the whole 
family. Aa much as she has done, surely 
others with her spirit, if with no more advan- 
tage, can do. 

They own their house and lot, trusted for 
the lumber by the kindness of a resident of 
the town, they have paid it all up by instal- 
ments. They might indeed Susan says have 
built the house three times over, long ago, if 
they had been always saving. But for Bomc 
time, they paid rent, and spent all they might 
have laid up in "good thingeto eat." For- 
tunatly Susan accepted a good chance to go in- 
to, service in New York State, and after three 
years in a Northen home returned with the fix- 
ed determination to have one of herown how- 
ever humbje. 

These are types of two kinds of homes both 
pf which exist in Virginia. Which is most 
like yours? 



THE TWO GLASSES. 

A TEMPERANCE PIECE tOR RECITATION. 

There were two glasses filled to the brim, 
On a rich man's table rim to rim. 
One was ruddy and red as blond, 
And one was as clear as the crystal flood. 

Said the glass of wine to the paler brother 
" Let us tell the tales of the past to each other ; 
I can tell of a banquet and revel and mirth, 
And the proudest aud grandest souls on earth 
Fell under my touch as though struck by 
blight, . 

Then I was king, for I ruled in might; 
From the heads of kings 1 have torn the crc 
From the highest fame I have hurled men 
down; 

I have blasted many an honored name; 

I have taken virtue and given shame; 

I have tempted the mouth with a sip, a taste, 

That has made his future a barren waste. 

Far greater than a king am I, 

Or than any army beneath the sky. 

"I have made the arm of the driver fail, 
And sent tiie train from the'lron rail; 
I have made good ship* go down at sea, 
And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me; 
For they said. 4 Behold how great you be! 
Fame, strength, wealth, genius before you fall, 
And your might aud power are overall. 1 
Ho! ho! pale brother," laughed the wine, 
" ~ ,n you boast of deeds as great as mine?'.' 
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1 1 cannot boast 



: and glad ; 



Said the gl: 

king dethroned, orai 
Bnt I can fell of a heart on 
By my crystal drops made ] 
Of thirst I've quenched and brows I've laved ; 
Of hands I have cooled and souls I have saved ; 
I have leaped through the valleys, dashed 

down the mountains. 
Sprung again upward in life givins fountains. 
Slept in the sunsluno and droppfd from the 

And everywhere gladdened the landscape 
and eye. 

I have eased tbe hot forehead of fever and pain ; 
I havo made the parched meadows grow fertile 
with grain ; 

I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill, 
That ground out the flour and turned at my 
.will ; 

I can tell of manhood debased by you, 
That I have lifted and crowned anew, 
I cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid; 
I gladden the heart of man and maid ; 
I set the chained wine-captive free. 
And all are better for knowing me." 



These are the tales they told each other, 
The glass of wine and its paler brother, 
As they sat together filled to the brim, 
On the rich man's table, rim to rim. 



THE TEMPEBANOE QUESTION AUD 
FINANCES. 

So mant almost incredible things have been 
published in reference to the" drink question," 
that many shake their heads and reply, "It can- 
not be true." nevertheless, facts are stubborn 
things, and even if the half that is told be true, 
it should arouse every Christian and patriot tc 
active determination to save the nation from 
the oppression of theruinous traffic. Dr. Story, 
of Chicago, estimates that 4,000 persons are 
made insane every year by this traffic, and die 
at an average v of three veara. and are buried 
from some insane asylum, costing to the nation 
at the rate of »1,000 ea*. This would be four 
millions for the three years. He also estimates 
that some eight thousand, who at the end of 
that period, are cured, at the same rate, cost 
eight millions, making in all, for the fruits of 
the traffic in this one direction, a cost of some 
twelve millions of dollars, or four millions per 
annum. And this amount has to be paid by 
the property-holders of the country. Is it not 
time, even on the low plane of the financial ar- 
gument, to do something to put a stop to the 
oppressive traffic) 
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On a farm near Leipsic a cat was observed 
to have a particular regard for a chicken ; she 
almost constantly attended it, and protected 
it from every danger. But what is still more 
remarkable is that this attachment on the part 
of the cat continued after the chicken grew up 
When the poultry were called to receive their 
food, Grimalkin was sure to make her appear- 
ance, and would not allow any of the other 
poultry to peck until her favorite had Jirst eat- 
en her fill ; after which she let them satisfy 
themselves. — Anecdote in Natural History. 

I 



One of the most hopeful signs of the times, 
touching the educational problem, is the echo 
of the Southern press to the plea of ex-Gov- 
ernor. Brown, of Georgia, in the Senate, for 
universal education. The Southwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate has, in a late number, a long arti- 
cle on this sabject, and the Richmond Whig 
devoted a half column of editorial in arguing 
the necessity of educating both the white and 
black children, as a m.eans of securing the 
greatest advantage to the South. It closes 
with these forcible sentences: "The North, by 
her common-school system, has prospered in 
every department, with less natural advanta- 
ges than the South. Germany, by her com- 
pulsory education, has become one of the first 
nations of the world. Let the South foster 
her public schools, encourage universal educa- 
tion, and she will reap her reward in prosper- 
ity." 

J -v 

EDUCATION VS. OEIME. 

We have direct statistical proof of the fact 
that school education is a very important fac- 
tor in the repression of crime. The Bavarian 
Government tested this question in 1870, by 
a careful ccnBus. Let me present some fig- 
ures which show the result of that investiga- 
tion. The first figureB show how many school 
houses among 1,000 buildings; the second 
how many criminals among 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. You will notice that the numbers stand 
in an inverse ratio to each other ; >. «., the 
more school houses, the less crimes. 



There are certain fixed facts in regard to 
farm work that are not affected by latitude. 
Whether the farmer's work beginB in February 
or in May, the successful man is the one who 
is abreast 6f, if not a little ahead of, and 
pushing his Earm work. The one'who is just 
a little behinwin his work is always a " ne'er 
do weel," and always ready to show that 
"farming don't pay." The " plower of the 
seas" has a proverb — " a stern chase is a long 
chase " ; this sailor's saying holds equally good 
with the plower of the land, and whoever 
makes a late beginning, will be engaged in a 
"stern chase" to catchup with his work, all 
the season through. There are certain kinds 
of work that can only he properly done at 
just the right time. Plowing, for example, 
may be done a few days too soon, and to the 
great injury of the soil. We are enjoined to 
not only "Learn to labor," but it is added, 
with equal force, "and to wait." But one 
is not obliged therefore to wait in idleness for 
the land to be ready for the plow. 

All live stock should bo kept clean. They 
should not be exposed to the severe weather of 
winter ; not only because it is cruel, but because 
it does not pay. It costs money for an animal 
to keep itself warm, for it must be done at 
the expense of the food it gets, or the flesh 
that it has already gained. An animal ia in 
many respects an engine, and its food is the 
fuel. Any shelter given to farm stock saves 
in food, just as a covering to a boiler saves 
fuel. Another kind of exposure is especially 
injurious, that is of horses that have had active 
exercise by driving. If a horse is brought in 
wet with sweat, he should be first rubbed 
down and then blanketed, if the weather is 
cold, otherwise he will be chilled, and very 
likely take cold. An abundant supply of 
water is important in the proper keeping of 
farm stock at this season. The troughs should 
be kept clear of ice, so that the water may 
not be chilled by it. If the water comes from 
a well it should be drawn only as needed, in 
order that it may not be cooled be.ow the nat- 
ural temperature. To raise 10 gallons of 
water from the freezing point to a temperature 
as it comes from a spring or well (50 to 55 
deg.) will, when taken into the stomach of 
the animals, use up the effect of a large 
amount of food that ought to be expended 
more profitably. Besides the animal is chilled, 
and perhaps injured, vital force is wasted, and 
nothing is gained. 

Pigs need well ventilated clean pens, as 
these are essential to good health . They re- 
quire a variety of feed ; all corn or all whey, 
or any one food continuously, gives an un- 
wholesome sameness to their rations. Broo,d 
sows sFfculd be provided with plenty of bed- 
ding offcut straw, especially when the young 

pigs &r\ expected Some bens that have JL 

been laying will brood ' this month. They/ 
should have a warm,sunny place. These chick* 
will make early market birds. Warm feed is . 
important for poultry in win er, and it can be 
furnished at very little rouble. The dropK 
pings should be kept dry that they may be in 



good order for use upon the land in the spring. 

—American Agriculturist. 
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Manure, the key to successful farming 
over a large part of the country, demands 
attention. Perhaps in no one item of. farm 
practice has there been a greater change than 
in that of the management of manure. Form- 
erly it was thought that manure should only 
be brought to the field just as it is to be used. 
Now it is taken out when carting or sledding 
is good, and the hands and teams are not 
pressed with other work. By hauling it in 
winter, and placing it in heaps near to where 
it will be needed in spring, it gets the benefit 
of an extra turning, and, if desirable, these 
heaps may bo again turned before they are 
spread. Of course, some forethought must bo 
taken to put the manure in the most conve- 
nient place for the after labor of distributing 
it. Whatever else is done with manure, lot 
it be kept in compact heaps ; to scatter over 
the whole barn-yard that which should only 
cover an area of a few square yards, is wicked . 
waste. After the winter rains havo washed 
out tbe soluble inatter from the scattered ma- 
nure (often it runs to the nearest creek), what 
remains is of little value.! : It would be far 
better were the manure upon tho field where 
its washings would bo utilized. One fact has 
been often repeated in these columns, but our 
correspondence shows that it is not everywhere 
understood, which is— the quality of the ma- 
nure depends upon tho quality of food. The 
animal »>dds nothing to what is fed to it; it 
takes o»t something, but leaves tho refuse, 
which it does not want, but the soil does, in 
an available form. The old adage " out of 
nothing nothing comes," is commended to 
those who think they can make a large quan- 
tity of rich manure out of a little poor food. 

- — Agriculturist. 
' r- .-' I / 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



HAMPTON 



/torn m Senior glass. 

WORK FOR ALL. 



I think that every-one, the rich as well aa 
the poor, and the high as well as the low, 
should do some kind of work, according to 
their different abilities. Of course there are 
some people who cannot do as much work as 
others, and therefore it is not expected that 
they should, but everybody can do something 
even if it is ever so little, unless it is one who 
is very sick and entirely unable to do anything. 

I say, as 1 have said before, that the rich 
should work as well as thfc poor, but of course 
it is not necessary to them individually to 
work as hard with their hands, because they 
have everything that they want. 

How could nations and races progress if 
they did not work? Why, everything would 
stand still and be in an uncivilized state ; so 
we see that work is one of those things that 
is most essential for life. It would be utterly 
impossible for .people to live if there were no 
labor carried on. 

Another consideration is that work is good 
exercise for both the mind and body, and, I 
think, the body especially, because you will 
see that people who work enough, and not too 
much are a great deal stronger, and more 
healthy than those, who do not. 

Work is good to develop the muscles and 
limbs. Different kinds of work make differ- 
ent parts of the body stronger, as will be seen 
in the cases of blacksmiths and other laborers. 
You will see that as the blacksmith uses Mb 
arms a great deal, he is. very strong in them, 
and his muscles are large ; while on the other 
hand, a person who walks a great deal, is 
strong in his legs, and the sedentary are apt 
to be weak, sickly and of no manner of ac- 
count to themselves or any-one else. 

How did some of our most prominent men 
of the United States obtain their popularity? 
Why it all resulted from work, and hard work 
at that Take, for example, the case of Gen- 
eral James A. Garfield, who is to be our next 
President, and see how by hard work ie has, 
gained the prominent position which he will 
hold for the next four years, I hope. 
_ General Garfield did some of the hardest 
work that ever was done, and was not asham- 
ed of it. Abraham Lincoln was also a hard- 
working man, and obtained a prominent po- 
sition in the world. Therefore I say that it is 
no disgrace to any-one to work, but an honor. 

There is a discussion up now, I think, about 
raising a pension to support the Ex-Presidentfl 
of the United States, but I do not agree with 
those who advocate such a plan. It makes no 
difference how high a position anyone holds 
or has held, he ought not to think himself 
above working, ana he ib not too good to 
work. • 

If a man after being in a good situation, 
has not saved enough money to support him- 
self after he has been thrown out, let him 
work, no- matter what kind it is, that is if his 
constitution will allow him to do so. 

One of the reasons why so many of us like 
this school is because we are taught here to 
work in almost every way necessary for life, 
and I think that work is the greater part of 
our education. Julia. 




OWN. 



me ask a simp e question. Why are so many 
foreigners coming over here? It is because 
they are treated at home just as the Negro is 
in the South. They are satisfied to know that 
just aa soon is they land on the coast of 
America, they will receive protection under 
the wings of the American Eagle . The Ne- 
gro is adaptel to hard work ; therefore the 
only thing I see for bim to do when' he reach- 
es the West ia to lay his shoulder to the wheel 
and work; forgetting the past and thinking 
of nothing but the present and future. If he 
will only do this it will make a great page in 
the history of the anglo-African race. 



WOULD BE 00L0TII8TS. 

The following letters were written as aschool 
exercise. They are supposed to be written in 
application for membership in a new colony to 
be founded somewhere in the West. 



APPLICATION 



COLONY. 



Mr. Geo. W. K. 



I have heard of your Colony, and after seek- 
ing and reading the history of it, would lik 
very much to become a citizen. 

My experience as a citizen has been very 
great. I suppose that in order to have you 
grant my request, it is necessary for me to give 
you a history of my life. 

I was born in England in 1820. When twen- 
ty four years old, I came over to America ; this 
was in 1844. I went to a trial justice's office 
in Charleston, S. C, and declared that I want- 
ed to become a citizen of the United States, 
and that I would abide by the laws; five years 
after, which was in 1849, I got what is called 
by the Americans, a naturalization paper. X 
was then declared to be a citizen of the United 
States of America. 

I lived in Charleston, S. C. for thirty seven 
years, which brings me to the present time. 

I was known as an honorable citizen of the 
United States andalso of England. I never 
was before a state court or United States court 
my life for a crime of any kind ; and if yom 
will trace carefully the history of my life as 
recorded here, you will see that I am a man 
sixty-one years of age. 

While an inhabitant of England I was one 
of those unfortunate individuals who could 
not get a wife, but in ashort time after I came 
over to America, I married an American lady 
from a very wealthy family of Browns. My 
profession is that of a lawyer- and I was also 
known as 7 a famous statesman of both Eng- 
land and America. 

I aspired once to be a national senator but 
they claimed that I was under age. This was 
in 1848. I was then twenty-nine years of age. 

Sir, I hooe that you will search this record 
carefully, and I trust thaj; you will grant my 
request. 

Very rcspectfulk, J. L. M. 



concluded that it is just the place that would 
suit us. We find in the city in which we re- 
side, that there is too much competition, and 
think that it would be a good idea if we could 
go to some other part of the country and es- 
tablish a Colony or obtain membership in one 
about to be established. We have smong us, 
Mechanics, Doctors, Preachers, Lawyers etc. 
all of whom are first-class workmen, but on 
account of so much competition among the 
great numbers of equally skilled workmen, 
they have not been able to obtain work 
enough to procure for themselves a fair living. 
Though it is said, we ought not to praise 
ourselves but leave it for others, I will take 
it upon myself to say, that I think you could 
not find more peaceful, temperate and reli- 
gious members. We have not a great deal of 
money to lay out in the cultivation of the 
ground, but each has a fair su^n to expend in 
doing his part towards making a prosperous 
Colony. We will not urge ourselves upon you, 
but ask that you will consider what we have 
said and give us au answer at the earliest date. 
Remembering that when we help ourselveB 
God will also help and be with us at all times, 
we are, gentlemen, 

Respectfully, 

J. Wilmore &Co., 

Per 8. E. C. 



/rom tl)t jnibblc (ttkus. 



of 1787, delegates from 
Rhode Island, were pn 




1 the stales, except 
The object of 



this conventy^n was to make a stronger union 
bich couldWot be broken or annulled by an 
[dividual orany part of the United States. 
This Doctrine is very beautifully implied in 
the preamble of the constitution. If this con- 
vention did not accomplish this, it did not 
accomplish its aim and Its object. By this I 
imply that-no state has a right to secede from 
the Union,] or a right to annul an act duly 
passed by Qongress of the United States. To 
say otherwise, is to P J 
national government; 
spected by the nations of 



that this is not a 
would not be re- 
e earth. 

A. W. 



Tub Exodus. 



Let the Negro go to the West. I think it 
will be better for him in time to come: as it is 
now there are. too many in the South to pros 
per. You will find that there are two 01 
three colored men to one white, and still they 
are increasing every day. Now which do you 
think woulrj be the better plan ; for them to 
lemain infle South, or to go to Kansas! Can 
they gain anything while there are ao many in 
each other's way! It is natural for some to 
be indolent, while others with all their effort 
and courage, can hardly make out to live. 
Look at the condition of the Negro in the 
. South. He is leaving the country and crowd- 
- ing the cities. And when you ask his reason, 
he says, 41 If I stay out there, I'll starve, ao 
before starving out there I thought I would 
come in town." I have heard these expres- 
sions used times without . number. Just as 
soon as he arrives, he is willing to work for 
twenty-five cents per day and board, or fifty 
cents boarding himself. Can a man with a 
family afford this, having to pay from flve'to 
six dollars per month for rent? Where are 
his provisions, his clothing and fuel to come 
from! He is left to th6 mercy of those pass- 
ing by. The reason I say that the Negro 
should go to Kansas is that it could teach him 
.- to be dependent upon himself. Ho has stay- 
ed in the South so long that many believe 
that he cannot get along any where else. But 
they are far mistaken. i 
, Give the Negro a fair chance and a free 
ballot, and he will show himself a man. Let 



THE COLORED PEOPLE OE THE SOOTH. 

In the South the colored people are making 
a very rapid progress towards getting them- 
selves comfortable homes. Most of them in 
Virginia, have their horses and "carts, which 
they use in different ways to make a living. 
They rent plantations from the white people, 
and after making their crops, they pay the 
fourth of it for rent. And by so doing a great 
many of them have made very good progress. 
What I mean is that ihey have made money 
enough to get stock, land, property, etc. 

At the close of the war, the colored man 
did not have anything towards a support for 
himself. A great many were hired for five 
dollars per month, and some really thought 
that they were not free, so kept on working 
as usual. But I can say that up to this period 
the coiored man has improved his chance 
for civilization almost all over this country. 
The colored people have their churches and 
Sabbath schools organized in almost all parts 
of Virginia, and they are doing good work, 
which was never expected by a great many. 
But through all that the colored people have 
been blessed, and by the help of their friends, 
they are standing where they can make for 
themselves a good and Btrbng character. 



Hampton, Va„ Jan. 23, 1881. 

Mr , I 

Sir: 

I would like very much 
to join your new colony to Kansas. 

I am a seamstress and hope to render my 
service faithfully- 

I have three brothers and two Bisters who 
would like to join also. My sisters are bright, 
wide-awake girls, and you could "never'afford 
to lose such help as they would give in form- 
ing a hew colony. The older one is a wea- 
ver; and her occupation is useful among col- 
onists. The younger can cook, wash, iron, 
make butUr and do alnfost anything useful. 

My brothers are good, upright boys, and 
are very fond of good society ; one is a carpen 
ter, one a lawyer and one a printer. 

I am certain yon need all the carpenters you 
can get, for there will be houses to build and 
a great many things that can only be done 
by carpenters. 

You willatso need a printer, as the public 
must know what we are doing and how we 



PLYMOI 

Before I begin to tell anything about the 
Plymouth Rock, I will first aek what does the 
Plymouth Rock mean, and why it came to be 
called by this name? There were a great ma- 
ny people in England several years ago, who 
were not allowed to worship God in the way 
they wanted, so they made up their minds 
that they would go where they could wor- 
ship him as they wished. They took a frail 
vessel, called the May-Flower, and after a 
weary journey of about three months, they 
anchored in the Cape Cod Bay. When they 
reached this land everything looked cold and 
barren, but like soldiers, they never once felt 
sorry for their having come to this country. 
When the weather was warm enough, a little 
girt stepped ashore, upon a very Targe rock. 
They named their new settlement Plymouth, 
and because this large rock was the first thing 
that the feet of any of their crew stepped up- 

i it was called the Plymouth Rock. 

Second. 1 will ask whether the landing of 
these people has done anything for us or not, 

d what have we to do with them? There 
_.e a good many people who know about the 
Pilgrims, and yet do not think much about 
them, but I think that this is a great ques- 
tion to reflect upon. The first lesson which 
it teaches is this, that we should stand up for 
God, although we may have a hard time in so 

The second lesson which it teaches is, that 
when we are trying to serve the Lord we 
should be willing " to do anything to please 
him. These people are sometimes called the 
Pilgrim Fathers, because, like the Patriarch 
Abraham, they left 11 their kindred and their 
father's house," and went out as strangers and 
pilgrims to seek a country wherein they might 
worship God in the way they believed to be 
right. 1 Martha. 



A. B. 



HAS A STATE A RIOH' 

[It Is fair to say that the 
written within forty minotei 
after completing the : 

The expression of opinion 



»Ing paper • 



i exercise, 



ope we will not be so unfortunate as to 
need a lawyer to settle our quarrels, but only 
to record deeds and marriages and Bales. 

ous to hear from you and 
learn when "you expect to start. 

Very respectfully, Charlotte F 




pton, Vs., Jan. 27, 1881. 
hnston &Co. 

,ny of fifty persons 
' s. who 
in, the 



amT three or four toot the opposite visw.] 

The colonies of America being made up of 
men who were persecuted in the countries 
from which they came, and being at the same 
time so far rerrtoved from the Old World and 
their parent countries, would naturally want 
free and independent governments. These 
colonies, for the sake of mutual protection, 
attempted several times to make a union: 
first, against the Indians; and secondly, 
against British oppression. During their re- 
volt against England, and while struggling 
for national independence, they were brought 
together by Congress, which had no other 
than delegate powers; and the sovereignty 
was retained, by the separate states. The ar- 
ticles of Confederation, which were meant to 
make a complete and perfect onion though 
not entirely ratified by all the states till the 
war was almost ended, were found insufficient 
to carry the government on, and make the 
union a success. Congress had no real power 
to enforce the laws: it could only recommend 
to the various states the levying of taxes; and 
when this was done many of them were dila- 
tory, others refused. Among the exclusive 
rights or privileges which congress had was 
the authority to send or receive am assadors, 
to take care of the public domains, to declare 
war, or make treaties. This it pretended to 
do ; but it was found that many of the treaties 
were not kept by some of the states. Such a 
thing may be defined as being hot a govern- 
ment, for it could not be recognized or reBpect 
ed by foreign nations. This would soon 
bring things to chaos.. At such- a state of 
things, thinking men grew restless. Wash' 
ingtoh, in a conference with some statesmen 
at Mt. Vernon, recommended, a convention 
which met at Annapolis, Md. As a minority 
of the states was present, they adjourned 
r, 1787, after 
; yariff. ' 



to meet in May, 1787, a 
questions about Jariff. Accordingly i 



discussing i 
cordingly in 



May 



/rots tfct J tibialis. 



Indian boys have been cleaning around the 
w building of Academic Hall. Bears Heart 
went to Carlisle on a visit. Samuel Townsend 
the editor of the "School News" says that 
ten Creek children arrived at Carlisle who are 
w in school, and one of them had to go to 
College near Carlisle. Also he said! that 
they are trying hard to learn. At Hampton 
we are looking for some Indians from Arizona. 
One of the Indian boys at Hampton wrote a 
letter to his brother to send bim a pair of moc- 
casins which he received a letter, and will bo 
follows: 

Fort Berthold, D. T. Dec. 29, 1880. 
My Brother, 

I got your letter, and I am glad 
you got those things I sent to you long ago. 
I haven't got any buckskin yet as it is hard 
work to hunt to get them at present. /It is 
now very cold and there is a very great deal 
of snow in drifts. I want you to tell' me all a- 
bout what you are doing at. Hampton. What 
do you work at every day? all your relations 
here arc well and happy to think that the sum- 
mer will soon be here again. Don't forget to 
send no letters, as we want to hear all about 
you By and by I shall go hunting for deer 
and we will try to make you some moccasins, 
and gloves. But my brother you have been 
with the white people a long time, and I think 
you ought to wear shoes, and not use moc- 
casins anymore. I am glad to get your nice 
letters, and to see that you are so skilful in 
writing, if you speak as well I am glad. V 
myself am poor, I cannot understand English, 
and can put English clothes but I can't under- 
stand their words. 

Your Brother 

Tekece or "Strike the Lodge." 
This shows that Indians want to team how 
to talk English words. This man who wrote 
to his brother, is said to be one of the bravest 
man among the Ree Indians, and is willing to 
hold on to the white man's r™^ «"d ™™ «•» 
old ways: I hope when we 
we will be able teach our 
as the young to know how 
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CEO. C. ROWE, 

' Dealer in 

STATIONERY and FANCY GOODS. 
PICTURES & FRAMES 

In all vnrtenei. at tow prion. 



TAKISON'S SSW BCILDIKO. SKAR Z10S CHI BOB. 
Chttapeake TowruMp, Hampton, Va. 



T QB PRINTIN /^ 

I OF EVERY DESCRIPTION VJ 
Neatly and Cheaply Executed 

' AT THE 

Normal School Printing Office, 
HAMPTON. V A. 

This office ia a part of the Indptrial system 
of the Institute. Colored and Indian 
students are. here taught the art of 
printing, and do moet of the labor. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



THE HYGBIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 



by sending any PRINTING they may 
wish done, here, can thus aid the school 
in an indirect way and at the same time 

talned in the larger cities. 



LETTER HEADINGS, BILL HEADINGS, 
NOTE HEADINGS, CARDS, 
ENVELOPES, CIRCULARS, 
PAMPHLETS, PRICE LISTS, 
POSTERS, LABELS, TAGS. 
In faoteverythtug in the line of the trade, from 

the finest to the ohespest grades of work. 
Estimates and samples sent on application. 
Addreee alt orderi: 

NORMAL SCHOOL STEAM PRESS, 

HAMPTON, VA. 

Chaj. W. Butts, Manager. 





At o,« influence «f the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, being the dm point of land lying west' 
tw£- uf. ^^SvKriSaT aboutnftecn miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth, aUpoMongersUsamera 
toa^from^clt^ malla, landing only » rods fror 

the Hotel, which la suitantlally built ^^^^^ lii ID , 

eating place for tcv lists on their way to Florid 



and clOSetS OH every HOOr. wiluuMmw.™™ 

fry And as a resort for the pleasure-seeker. Invalid, ( 
North, this House, with accommodations for about 

Presents Inducement, which certainly are not equaled e 
Tor further informjOlon, tvd dress by maO c 



dd t>usara 

* ^ d to^that class 'who^rwek "the^geolai 



r cold weather sanitarium. 



apiea w .am ciass wuu see* mo jjouitu 
essness and nervousness the delicious tonic of 
h the sandy beach, but a tv w feet from the bed- 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 

IHCOBPORATKD IH 1870. 

B.C. A«icsTao»a. J. F. H. MaasHAnu 

Principal; Treamrer. 

^Oo?o^i»to , ^duA T ».'° rl '' e 



THE OYSTEB AHD HIS EHEMIES. 

Oysters may be generally classified into na- 
tives and deep sea, and between these there 
are several farieties, the shells of most of which 
I have in my museum. The deep-sea oysters 
are as different in form and lashfon from the 
native as a Clydesdale cart horse is from a 
thoroughbred race horse, Like horses, ojb- 
ters have the* points. The points of an oys- 
ter are— first, the shape, which, to be perfect, 
should resemble, very much,;the petal of a 
rose leaf. Next, the thickness of the shell. 
A first-class thoroughbred native should have 
a shell of the tenuity of a thin China or Japan- 
ese tea cup. It should also have an almost me- 
tallic ring, and a peculiar opalescent 
lustre in the inner side; the hollow for 
the meat of the oyBter should be as much like 
an egg cup as possible. Lastly, the meat it- 
self should.be white and firm and nut-like in 

t **Being of a very delicate, tender nature, the 
oyster has a great many difficulties to encount- 
er One of his worst enemies is the "five 
finger," commonly called the star -fish. The 
five finger entwines the oyster in hiB deadly 
grasp and by protruding his elastic stomach 
lata up the oyster, leaving the empty Bhells, 
known as "clocks." One would hardly imag- 
ine that the five finger had any sense, but still 
they must have some kind of intelligence, or, 
as a dredgerman aptly put it to me: " When 
these'flvc fingers find a fleet of vessels on the 
top of them with the dredges, they doubles 
themselves up and are off. They are not go- 
ing to Btop to be all dredged up." The next 
worst enemy is the "whelk tingle," or "dog 
whelk." These rascals, although they look 
to innocent, have the power of boring into the 
oyster sheUifvith their rasp-like tongue. The 
hole this creature makes is cut very clean, as 
if bored by a jeweller's diamond.— London 
Xewi. 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
Wf in labor; six dollar, eaah, ana four dollar. 

i I .1 -M .',.„,.„ Hnr 1a* 1 Q vmh nf UNI. 



gmtd finals 

FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully IHcked, Packed, and ffermet- 
icaUy Sealed, by 

T- T- BRYCE, 

JYortnal School Grounds, 

HfHtiptoii, "\7"«,. 

The undersigned takes this method of ad vis lag 
he public In n-nnflral. and the lovers of Jtood things 
particular 



IT u|ght street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

HAY, COAL, CATTLE, R. R. TRACK, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the finest steel finish, posse— - 
ing a fineness of action and a durability i 
surpassed. Per—" 



teod. Send for 
price list. 



The unuorslgnoa iakbs tnis muiuou ui uuv 
the public In general, and the lovers ofjtood tbi U( 
in particular, that he has thfa day opened a PaeL 
lng House on the grounds of tho Hampton Normal 
—-•^ for market the 
which tho waters 



In work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over Iwenty-eight years of age need 



■ The institution is aided by the Bute but 
ia supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions. . „ J 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
proWde free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble/and are Invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution Is a perma- 
nent fund. 

' FORM OF BBQUB8T. 
1 give and devise to the Tputcee of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Inttitute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the mm of. doUart, payable 

dc, Ac.- 

For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 



Sohool, In which he will prepa 
meat of the hard-shell crabs, gn 

are packed In cases containing two dozen cans, 
naoh one filled with two pounds of crab meat. On 
weiy can will be found full directions bow to pre- 
/ Are CrabSalad,and DevUlod Crab.,— twodlshes con- 
cerning which It is superfluous to say anything to 
those who have eaten them ; but to those who nave 
this pleasure yet In store, tho recipes will be an In. 
troductlon to a new and all-enrprlslng delight of 
the palate. The meat of the crab Is, beyond perad- 
venture, the most delicate and delicious of all sea- 
food, far exceeding in fineness of flavor and of 
grain, lobster, salmon, etc. The oxtremo dellcaoy 




On, etC. lUB«HIWU«UOllUW> 

of the crab causes It to deteriorate very rapidly, 
after It Is taken from Its native element, and It Is 
absolutely certain that consumers will obtain far 
s in these cans, than if they bought 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 



»"»k««IU. invite, attention of the public jMeraUy 
to hi. UJwind carefully selected stock of Boots and 
Shoes of the 

-Beevt OXtry-xaMAo ox-lst, 

wruVfclwfflaeuataiidbeloweost. All other " 

■dveiTidies' and genUernen'i work made 

and repairing neatly done. I 
MRS. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



cities. By the 

the waters, on whlcb the Merrlmac anu 
fooght, until its delicate flesh is hermetically 
sealed, and ready, for use. The only condiment 
used in their preparation is a little salt, and anyone 
can prepare them as they like . They may be eaten 
directly from the can, or with vinegar and popper, 
or they may bo stewed, fried, or baked, as fanoy 
dictates. Tor plc-nlea, lunches, excursions, sur- 
prise parties, etc., nothing can take their place. 
A great deal of patient skill has to be used in pok- 
ing tho crabs, and it may bo a surprise to some to 
know that every case contains the meat of about 
twenty dozen crabs ! 1 In spite of the amount of 



tared letters, or througn tno mans at suuuera riaa. 
If desired, 1 will ship the cases to any address, sub- 

. .„ D( .i, t ,i™t> wit,, PUI nf T-n.ftli.L7 ftt.t-fif.hod. 



Ject to Bight draft with Bill of Lading iw**. . 
To parties wlshlnfc'less than a case, 1 will send any 
number of cans by Express, V. l5.. at the rate ol 
H 00 per do«en. All telegrams should be addross- 
ed, viaOld Point Comfort, and all letters, to 

T. T. BRYCE, 



for your- 



Affliction appear, to be the guide to reflect- 
ion ; the teacher of humility ; the parent of re- 
pentance ; the nurse of faith ; the strengthen- 
er of patience, and the promoter of charity: 
while of those upon whom affliction is thus 
sanctified to the purifying of the soul, and its 
improvement in Christian graces; of those, 
» ho study to convert it with the blessing of 
their merciful Father, to their spiritual and 
eternal welfare, that they "may become par- 
takers of his holiness;" of Uiose who welcome 
it si the means whereby they may " learn the 
statutes" of the Lord: of such persons it may 
be truly affirmed, as the royal Psalmist ac- 
knowledged of himself, that " It i» good to be 
afflicted." 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert-artificial sets. Booms, over H. L 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main 



A NEW BO OK.— JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

1 1 y T. T. BXiTOS. 

Prlo* 60 Oenta, Matted on receipt 

Normal School Press, Hampton, Va.' 



HORSFOBD'S ACED PHOSPHATE 
jmmnD For aVrue of Alcohol ~'T« 

JOHN P. WHEELER, Ml D„ of Hudsonj N . T., eeje. 



RBDTBR I MALUM, 

22 Light Street, 

EALTIMOHE, XfcXca.. 

, DEALERS IN 

Wrought Ikon Pipe ^ 

FOE STEAM, WATEE and OAS, \J\ 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING, 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEB, 
LAED and MACHTNEEY OILS, BEASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THEOTTIE VALVES 
And all kinds ff SUPPl 
SAWj MILLS. 
gy~8ain> for Pnic* List. 

REUTER & MALLORY,- 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BXLimORE, Md. 




HORSTORD'S ACED 

I have u^Horlfori 1 ?^ 
past six montha, with > Kreat ■ 



UdnSapo'lb, 4 



PHOSPHATE 
' and as a Tonio- 



RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MLtl AHD MACBTrnSTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware <tn a laVohasioa' Tools. 
BELTING, PAOKINO, OIL8 & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
im OoocU, *o. *o„ 

No. BMarM Square. Norfolk, Va, 



" Horsford's Bread Prep .ratio n 

ls ! a«TeattoproveinentoverorduiarTRaldng Powder, 
SS£*« Is always uniform, never loses strength and 
can bo rolled upon at all Utnos. 




Tbeodorlck a. vruilams. Wm. 0. DlekM. 

T. A. WIL.L.IAMS & CO., 
WkOLESAXE 
b0BB.SSt©«T 

i « Roanoke So.uare, Hi 



the healthful and n. 
three-cent .Lamr 
dence, R. L, for 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



A POOR WHITE MAN S EXPERIENCE 
BIBOE THE WAR. 



I beard a gentleman say at iny husband's 
little store, not long since, lhat a well-to-do 
white fanner had aBked him to count some 
money for him, aa he could not read or write. 
The incident seemed »o curious lhat I after- 
ward diked for an explanation, and our kind 
neuzbbor Bare me the following Btory, which, 
IhSpethf readers of the WonXJaJ^ will find 
as interesting as I did. " . • ■ 

James Johnson was the overseer on a plan- 
tation in Campbell count j. when the civil war 
began In early life he had been extremely 
poor and had no chance at all for edcuation, 
bat was possessed of good common sense, a 



„ M t deal of energy, and a strong d 
better his condition. He soon adopted th 
business of "overseeing," as managing the 
estates of the land holders was called, and 
had no difficulty in gaining the confidence of 
his employers, as he understood raising to 
baoco, which was the principal crop of the 
country. He WW very thrifty in his habits, 
and married a sensible, industrious woman of 
the aame tum of mind. At the time the war 
broke-out. he had saved several thousand dol- 
lars, and indulged golden dreams of becom- 
ing the possessor of a plantation and slavea of 
nJs own. With part of his money he had 
bought Negroes, as that seemed to him the 
best investment he could make, until he was 
able to purchase the land he had set his heart 
on. The war upset all his calculations, and 
being very ignorant, he did not at all under 
stand the true meaning of the great struggW 
in which the countiy was involved. He had 
no fancv for soldiering, and for a time contin 
Bed to struggle for the fortune that had seem 
ed almost within his grasp. For soma years 
be obtained exemption from service, on the 
plea of being overteer of a plantation work- 
ing more than twenty slaves, but. aa the de- 
mand for men grew more pressing, he was 
forced to join a regiment, and near the close 
of the war, found himself in Lee's retreatiug 
srmy, many of the slaves he had been accus- 
tomed to managing being also transferred 
from the ' fields of peaceful labor to digging 
trenches, aid throwing up fortifications 
against the army which was fighting for their 
emancipation. 

The ex-overseer was very unhappy in his 
new position. The prospects of the cause in 
which he had so reluctantly engaged had be- 
come extremely discouraging. He could 
see clearly enough now that the day of free- 
dom for the Negroes was not far distant. The 
mopey he had saved had in an evil hour been 
invested in Confederate bonds which were al- 
ready valueless. He felt great anxiety about 
his family, for whom lie had rented a house 
on a little piece, of poor land, as the best he 
could do for them, when called to join the 
srmy and be Badly realized that the labor of 
the best years of his life had be^n wasted, 
and if he survived the hardships and dangers 
■of war, he would have to begin his career 
again, as much a pauper as in his friendless 
childhood. He bad a great 'dread of being 
captured, being convinced that after the ac- 
tive life he had alwaya led, the confinement 
of prison life would kill him. As Lee's army 

grew daily less able to withstand the ad 

ing enemy, the final 
- a question of time, ine soiuicro »cic 
haustedwith forced marches on scant rat 
discipline was almost forgotten, and the 
were left to do almost as they chose. There 
was no hope for improvement in the condi 
tion of affairs, and Johnson, with several com 
rades, who were equally afraid of falling into 
the hands of the enemy, determined, to make 
the beet of their way home. They had not 
gone many miles in the effort to carry out 
this deBign, when at a point on James River 
some miles below Lynchburg, they suddenly 
found themselves surrounded by, Federal sol 
diers. Johnson, who chanced to be without 
his coat at the moment, made a dash for the 
' river, losing his hat as he did so. He was 
firfa at Bcveral times, but succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape by biding among the rocky 
bluffs on old Powhatan, until the soldiers, in- 
cluding his own party were out of sight. 
When he felt sure that the coast was clear, be 
emerged from his hiding place, and being 
now within a few hourB walk. of the little 
farm where he bad left his family, he hastily 
continued his course in that direction. About 
nightfall, he presented himself hatless and 
costless before his anxious and astonished 
wife, weaiy and worn with his adventures, 
but happy to have escaped with his life. Af- 
ter a day or two spent in much needed rest, 
our friend Johnson Bet himself to survey the 
'situation and take stock of his possessions be- 
fore beginning the woild sgain. Mrs. John- 
son is a managing woman, and there were ma- 
ny little comfortB about the house accumulated 
by her carefulness ; the house was a tolera- 
bly good one, and they could keep the place 
at an almost nominal rent. Beyond this, 
thingB looked very dark, they had no money, 
the supply of provisions on hand waa very 
■mail, the difficulties of living for the last 



plainly but 



ear had been so- great that tbe stock tbey 
tad owned had been sold to buy bread ; they 
had not a son>e, cow, or pig, but little cloth* 
ing and no, farm implements. The slsVes they 
had purchased were of course free, and a val- 
uable Negro woman belonging to them, had 
died a few days before, leaving two little 
helpless children on their hands, 'and as they 
had two children of their own, this gave thern 
four mouths to feed, without adding any 
hands to work. AlLJohnson's clothes, except 
thoBe he was wearing, had been lost in 1 his 
hasty retreat at the appearance of the blue- 
coated gentry, and the chief hope of the fam- 
ily consisted in two or three hens, which Mrs. 
JohnBon had contrived to keep. The pros- 
pect was not cheerful, but Johnson and his 
wife hud not yet reached middle-age, both 
were healthy and energetic, "and without wast- 
ing time in useless lamentations, tbey at 
once Bet to work, with such materials as tbey 
could command. A saddle and Borne old har- 
ness were -exchanged with a neighbor who 
was in somewhat better plight than themselves, 
for a plow without a point, and the same 
neighbor kindly agreed to lend them a horse, 
when he could spare it. 

' Bythe time these arrangements were con- 
cluded, Mrs. JobnBOn'B hens had contributed 
a dozen eggs to the family stores, and our ex- 
soldier, without a coat, and in a borrowed 
hat. set out to walk twelve or fifteen miles to 
the city to buy a plow-point. Having suc- 
ceeded in so doing, he began at once to plow 
his land for a crop. He and his wife careful- 
ly calculated what they could plant in the gar- 
den that would come in most speedily for 
food, and anxiously watched the growing veg- 
etables, being forced to live on very scant 
rations, until they were fit to eat. In refer- 
ring to this trying period, Mr. Johnson says 
he really cannot tell how they lived through 
those days of hardship. The old adage that 
Providence helps thoBe who help themselves 
proved true, however, and when winter came 
their condition was so changed for the better 
that they had no reason to fear its rigor. The 
eason had been remarkably favorable, and 
11 their labor prospered abundantly. The 
garden, planted with seed saved by the care- 
ful house-wife the year before, furniBhed them 
excellent vegetables in rotation, and they bad 
good store laid up for the winter months. 
The corn crop had turned out much better 
than they expected from the character of the 
land, and the tobacco crop, planted and tend- 
ed by Johnson alone, was so fine that it gave 
him good credit among his neighbors, anil 
eventually sold for a thousand dollars. 

The children, happily unconscious of the 
cares and anxieties of the heads of the family, 
had been well cared for and were growing 
fast. In the course of time, a rich old plant- 
er near them, whose servants hud all left him 
wts paralyzed, and hearing that the old gen 
tleman wanted what Virginia people call, "i 
likely" young African to wait upon him, Mr, 
Johnson took the little black boy to the sick 
gentleman, and feeling sure from his knowl- 
edge of the family, .that the child would be 
well treated, he hud the little fellow bound to 
them. This pioved an excellent arrangement 
for tho boy and the invalid, and the young 
Negro, now 1 grown to manhood, still remains 
in what he has found a happy home. The 
Johnsons kept the littlo girl, and she is still 
with them, a line girl, honest, useful and in- 
dustrious, perfectly contented in her situa- 
tion. When she was about ten years old, she 
was decoyed, away from her home by some 
worthless white people, who deceived the 
child, with a Btory of her brother's l.eing ill, 
and having sent for her. They carried her off 
to their cabin v in "the pine barrens," some 
miles distant, and several months passed be- 
fore Mr. Johnson could discover what had 
become of her. At length, after much search- 
ing, he obtained a clue to her hiding-place, 
aod went at once to the settlement of tbe 
hull savage inhabitants of the barrens. The 
people in the cabin, where he went to look 
for the missing Child, swore they had never 
seen her, but Johnson heard- some one walk- 
ing restlessly in the loft overheud, and man- 
aged in spite of. the opposition manifested, to 
resch the footif a ladder, which led to the 
room above, and on looking up, met the ea 



much loose money. Tbey had previously had 
little personal intercourse, and the visitorwho 
is now a resident of the city, and has bad 
some unpleasant experience with dishonest 
servants, remsrked to his host that it might 
be unsafe to leave money about in that way, 
and to do bo was offering a great temptation 
to tbe Negro girl, be had noticed about the 
house. Mr. Johnson smiled and said that 
girl was a member of his family, had been 
born in his house, end was quite as honest 
and reliable as any one else in ihe family. In 
settling for his land, Mr. Johnson desired to 
use as part payment some bank certificates of 
considerable amount, and when told that his 
endorsement was necessary to make tbem 
available, he seemed somewhat confused and 
said regretfully that he could not write his 

i, but was always obliged to a a '~ 
mark to papers requiring his signatu 

requested hiB visitor to count the money 
lying in rolls in the drawer, which amounted.to 
; hundreds of dollars. He also asked 
that if his friend had time he would read 01 
to him some papers he had, which proved 
be mortgages of considerable value, and said 
that as lie could not read himself, it was a 
gTeat help to him to hear his papers read to 
him once in a while. In the conversation 
that ensued, finding that hiB visitor showed a 
indlv interest in his aflairB, he told the story 
f Mb' struggles with fortune, as I have relat- 
ed it. No part of his experience seemed to 
fiord him deeper regret than the circumstan- 
es surrounding his early life, which hud 
aused- his growing up in such dense igno- 
ance, and he is a warm friend of the public 
school system, the influence of which is be- 
ginning to be felt in his district. He is deter- 
mined lhat his children shall not suffer for 
want of education, as he has done, and has 
given his two sons all the advantages in his 
power. Finding the elder boy inclined to 



Pygmies are pygmies still, thoogh perched 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 
Each man makes his own Btatu 

himself." 
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e High School. The young 
;lf with considerable dili- 
able to assist his father in 
ttending to their large and valuable proper- 
y, as he'has not only been trained to labor, 
read ritin and rite readin'." 
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Industry, economy, and good conduct, lead to 
the same results in your race as in others. The 
Augurta (67a.) Chronicle, says: Many of the 
colored peple in .Georgia, are now comfortable, 
and some are growing rich, while all who are 
sober and industrious make a decent living." — 
"A, jury composed exclusively of white men," " 
Bays the (Sharlestaien iVetrs, "is as rare a thing ' 
in S^th Carolina in these days as'a jury com- 
pose^jexclusively of black men would be in 
New York." These assertions may not hold 
good in all parts of these States, but there is 
sufficient evidence to prove that the road to 
success is open to colored people, if they will 
follow it. I hope, as you advance in education, 
there will be afong you physicians, lawyers, 
(a few of them,) and ministers, as well as farm- 
era, merchants, and skilled mechanics, worthy 
of confidence, who will receive full encourage- 
ment. You all know how the Irish and Ger- 
mane who emigrate to this country, work into 
-I, eli others hands, and though they come to 
_jr shores with very few dollars in their pock- 
ets, they are Boon able by their industry, not 

ily to support themselves, but to eend gener- 
. _is aid to those whom they have left in their 
native land . 

In a certain sense th«- whole world is our 
country, for we are the- children of a common 
Father, and every man to whom we have the 
opportunity of rendering a needed service, is 
our neighbor; but we are commanded by the 
higheBt authority to .provide especially for our 
own household, and I do heartily deBire that 
the elevation ofjbe colored people may be se- 
cured, not only by a Btrong pull and a long 
pull, but by a pull all together, that will lift 
them out of the mire of Ignorance, poverty, and 
despondency: 

"The wise and active conquer difficultiea 
By daring to attempt them: sloth and folly > 
Shiver and Blirink at sight of toil aud danger, 
Aud make the impossibility they fear." ^ 
I am your sincere friend. 

M. A. L. 
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he lost child, who was peering 
n, trying to catch a glimpse of 
d afraid to speak to him. Mr. 
d the child to his side and tell- 
mfitted occupants of the hut to 

_i him at their peril, he took the 

delighted little girl up on his horse and re- 
turned home unmolested. 

Two or thfee years after the close of the war, 
Johnson fouktd himself going back to his old 
dreams of oitning land, and it was not long 
before he purchased an excellent creek bot- 
tom farm, ta which he hss from time to time 
made additjona, until he now owns seven 
hundred acres of land. He has also a con- 
siderable amount of money chiefly invested 
in mortgages on real estate. Not long since 
the gentleman from whom he bought some of 
his lanu and who told me this atory, went to 
Mr. Johnson's home to receive his Isst pay- 
ment! He wss somewhat surprised to see 
Mr. Johnson take frorrya bur t an unlocked 
drawer, wbbsh contsined money,- papers and 



TO THE HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

My Dear Friends : 

■ When we purpose building a road* one 
the Bret things we do is to level the hills, fill up 
the valleys, and remove all obstacles. 

As a race, you have a laudable ambition to 
make a road that will lead to honor and inde- 
pendence; but many of you are not taking the 
proper method. It is generally acknowledged 
that ignorance, idleness, extravagance, and 
want of forethought, wherever they exist, are 
obstacles in your path: but there is another 
obstacle that, perhaps, is not sufficiently recog- 
nized. It is .the lack of sympathy With each 
other. You do not work together: you allow 
jealouBV to. control your actions; you do not re- 
■ " ! with those who rejoi— — 
•mpathy to which I 
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all mean the Oradua 
A. Institute. You hav. 
and profited by the wa 
teachers and class-mat^B. th 
body, animated by one soul, 
other by the strongest ties t 
perpetuated throuch all tl 
life, and to be perfected, as 
in the Heavenlv home above 
ed to enjoy the pleasure of sympathy; you ap- 
preciate the words of the poet: 

"A solitary blessing few can find. 
Our joys with those we love are intertwined: 
And he whose helpful teoderneBS removes 
The obstructing thorn that wounds the breast 
he loves. 

Smooths not another's rugged pa£h alone, 
But scatters roses to adorn his own. 

But I write to you 
you will exert an inl 
may be cast. You will find, in too many i 
ces that the colored people do not rejoice in the 
prosperity of their fellows as they ought to do. 
When one of them acquirea property or honor, 
he becomes a mark for abuse, and others would 
gladly if they could, pull him down from the 
eminence he haa reached. I trust that there 
are many exceptions to this statement, but I 
have heard it so often from reliable sourceB in 
different parts of our countrv, that I fear it is 
too true. It is well known that in the days of 
slavery a negro overseer or slave driver waa 
more oppreBsive and cruel than a white man in 
that position . If all colored men wobld eu- 
courag^one another in business, join hand to 
hand in'their work, and rejoice in the prosper- 
ity of their lellowmen, and lend a helping 
hand, to the unfortunate, one great obstacle to 
the progress of the race would be removed. It 
is contemptible to try to rise by the fall of 
another, and riBlng by such meanB must neces 
aarlly be of short continuance. It is an old, 
but true Baying, that "Every tub must stsnd 
oo its own bottom." Merit will finally be 
acknowledged, and receive its reward. — 

• Worth makea the man, the want of It, the 
fellow." 

"Can place or lessen us or aggrandiie! 



OOEBESPONDEHOE. 

Pleasant testimony to the work of 
Southern Workman, and evidence of its appre- 
ciation in various quarters comes to us in the 
following letters from wjbich we take the lib 
erty of publishing extracts. 

New Orleans, La. Feb. 25, 1881. 
tok Southern Workman: 

I desire, in the name of the Ameri- 
Seameu's Friend Society,whose Chaplain I 
have been at this place for the past 1*5 years, 
i that of the throng of sea and landa- 
ho from morning to evening havefilled 
my Free Sailor's Reading Room, and\erfphati- 
cally in my own name, to send you very many 
heartfelt thanks fur your sending to me for 
my Reading Room your excellent and highly- 
appreciated monthly "The Southern. Work- 
man," as a donation to the Seamen's 8ocieiy 
and cause here. Those good words have been\ 
carefully preserved and tiled and much read, \ 
and after a period sent- to Bea, and have done J 
much good. But we haVe missed the Workil 
man for several months past, and all unite in ; 
earnestly soliciting a renewal, trusting that the- 
bread-corn thus cast upon the waters, some of ' 

which in our distributions on d 

goes to the ends of the earth, 
again by you after a few dayB, -with i 
dred fold increase. 

lloping again to greet the welcome monthly, 
and wishing you every blessing. 

very respectfully jours, 
L. H. Pease. 

Seaman's Chaplain. 

New Orleans La. 
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, Ct. Nov. 1830. 

Editor "Southern Workman." 
Dear Sir, 

I have taken the Southern Work- 
man for a number of years, have found it a 
readable, instructive paper, improving from 
year to year. But the last year has been very 
marked in itB able articles in regard to the up- 
lifting of the two races ^for whom you espec- 
ially labor. I take some ten or twelve weekly 
and nionthly publications, and say decidedly 
that I find in none of them matter more impor- 
tant for lovers of God and man to ponder than I 
find in, some of your last numbers. The paper 
Might to have a more extensive circulation. 
^Enclosed find check for $4.00 to pay for the 
paper to my own and the enclosed addresses. 

Yours truly. 



T.H.. 
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small, are earnoitly solicited from the 
friends or Indian education. 

Thoso desiring full accounts of our 
work for this rate, r ill find an excellent 
one in " Harper's .Monthly Magazine" for 
April, 1831, and on application, will re. 
ceivc a small pamphlet by the Principal 
of this Institute, giving details. 

On the evening oif March 15th, a pub- 
lic meeting was lick] in New York City, 
presided over by Bjcv. Hoswcll JO. Hitch- 
cock, D. IX, at which Ex-Secretary Carl 
Schurz, made an easiest plea for Indian 
education, endorsing the work at Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle, nrjd declaring that the 
lifting up of tudial women is imperative 
to tho progrcis of their race. > 

In the course of lis remarks, Mr. Schurz 
said : j 

We want particularly to cnablo Qenerll 



Fur farther Infon 



. . it. MARSHALL. 
natineti Mtinagtr, Hampton, Tit. 
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Hampton, Vs.. 



The. Southern Workman, denoted to 
Hie iolere*/* of Seyro and fi.dian civil- 
ization, i* edited managed to/ the offi- 
cer* i' the Hani)iton Institute, and print- 
ed on the. ScltmA I'reu by colored youth 
trained in the. office. Sabecriiilwa* are. a 
heln to the. St/ioof. /( i* *ent on trial for 
four month* for t we.nl y-fice cent*. Jjb 
work frmnll ,m, I* of the country i* *> 
dicited. and will he done cheaply a_od welt. 
Eetiinatc* will be *ent on abdication. 
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ers towards this building, tho better j 
thoso who give for it, will care for ^and 
watch it. if twenty thousand dollars arc 
given, there will be, besides, created by 
way of indirect result, a public sentiment 
worth twice the amount to the cause. 
Contributions may be sent by check, to 
S. C. AuMsmoso, 

HAMPTON, VA. 



INDIAN OIBLS. 

When, aliiilt three years ago, wo fin 
gested to SJerctary Schurz that Indian 
.girls should In sent to Hie Hampton In- 
stitute, in vlow of the fact that we were 
educating seventeen Indian boys, the then 
•Cotpmissioncrof Indian affairs, Mr. llayt, 
on being suinmoneil, declared that U 
would luor m> me; that the experience 
-Of ills department had been that the ed- 
ucation of red skinned girls had been a 
failure. In fast! of this opinion of the 
Commissioner, Mr. Schurz decided that 
the Indian girls should be given another 
trial. Jfinjs mrk soon brought from Da- 
kota to II uhpton. There arc now hero 
twenty-two young Indian women, from 
twelve t > oig'ileon years ofage. 1 Ofthcir 
-Capacity and progress, some account is 
given by o:ie of their teachers, in another 
column. , m 

We liave fifty-nine young men. Girls 
ahoul i have an equal chance with' boys. 
Tho llintntrra |ilan is to educate fifty of 
each. Xj mire b>ys will bo received; 
a few are likely to be sent home. 

The Crow Creek agency clone is ready 
to fill up oar* quota of girls. Another 
agency would send forty girls. Thcpres- 
surc is great, and the need is real and deep. 

With this number of the " Southern 
Workmin," is issued, ( so far as the sih.) 
ply will go,) a Supplement, showing tho 
ground plan and perspective view of a 
proposed building for Iudian girls at 
Hampton, to cost \ 

Twenty Thousand Dollars. 

The plan explains itself. 
Contributions of aby amount, largo or 



an equal. Woman in^kiu ilm atmojnlww "nd 
must umko tli« attraction of llio human liomo. 
If n want the India* to respect their wornm. 
wo must touch the pmm-n to rcsiwct them- 
selves. Icoimiieml tsUs object mainly to youl 
consideration . " 

Gen'l Nelson AJ Miles, Oapt 1!. II, 
Pratt, Hisbop Hajro, of Dakota, Her. 
Henry Potter, D. \ D., Hector of Grace 
Church, and the Principal or the Hamp- 
ton Institute, mad* brief addresses. At 
the close of the meeting. Hon. William E. 
Dodge, (referring If) the plans for the pro- 
posed building for Indian girls at Hamp- 
ton, which wercdrjwnon a large scaje, 
and placed on the platform ) said tha'. jx 
lady in the mcetinjj desired to pay'thc 
cost of one room for two girls, which is 

Three tiun&rzi Dollars, 
adding that ho willed to do so himself, 
and suggesting thjit, alter the meeting, 
others come forward and do likewise. 
Fifteen rooms were soon provided for, 
thus securing four llpustnd live hundred 
lollars ($1,500) towards thn cost of the 
Iwilding. Two sisters agreed to defray 
the cost of tho Jlo-pital departuient, 
which is two thou%«id dollars. 

About one thirdl.oC N thc needed fund 
. has thus been secured. Earnest efforts 
arc being in tie to secure tit J remainder, 
by way of subscription*, for the entire 
cost of Play-room. $1,200 ; Wash-room 
and Laundry, $2,0$0 ; and Study room 
$1,000; as well as for the rest 
of the sleeping -oonw for girls and 
teachers. Providiijg a room al a cost of 
three hundred doll.irs, supplies accommo- 
dations lor two lutfian girls, so long as 
the public or government will scud and 
support them. 

Many would gladly help, but cannot 
give the largo sum jiliovc suggested. Tho 
smallest contribution will bo gratefully 
received. Tho Hi ugltt and sympathy 
that inspires the glfil of a dollar, may bo 
as true, and as valuable to tho cause, as 
that which inspire* live hundred times 
that amount Pub c sentiment ami wide- 
spread sympathy a j at tho bottom of alt 



President Garfield, in his inaugural mes- 
sage, said : 

••The fall elevation of tlie Nes;ro race from 
slavery to the full rights of citizenship is the 
most important pulilicnl change we have 
known Biucc the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1787. It bus freed in from the perpetual 
danger of war and dissolution. It hus added 
immeu8ely to the moral mid Industrial forces 
of our people. It has liberated the master as 
ell us the slave fromarelution which wrong- 
ed and enfeebled l.olh. It has surrendered to 
their own guurd'nnship the manhood of more 
thun 5,000.000 of people, and has opened to 
each one of tliein n career of freedom ami use- 
fulness. It has uive'n new inspiration to the 
power o'f self-help in laith races, by making 
labor more honorable to the one, and more 
necessary to the other. 

Those who resisted the change should re- 
member that under our institutions there. was 
no middle ground for (he Negro nice between 
sluvery and equal citizenship. There can be 
no permanent, disfranchised peasantry in the 
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It should be said with the utmost emphasis 
that this question of the suffrage will never 
uive repose 1 or safety to the States or to the 
Nation until ench, within ils own jurisdiction, 
makes and keeps the ballot free uud pure by 
the strong sanctions of the law. 

But tile danger which arises from ignorance 
in the voter, cannot be denied, it covers a 
Held ?ar wiiler than Hint of Negro suffrage 
■ml the prcent conditioiiiof the race. 

It is u danger that lurks ami hides in the 
nirccs and fountains of power in every State. 
iVo have no standard by which to measure 
he disaster that may be brought upon us by 
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fall of the It-public will bj certain ami rerai 
diless. The census has already sounded ll 
alarm in the app dling tigllrcs which mark ho 
dangerously higtv^bo tide of illiteracy has 
risen among our v. iters and tlieir children. 

To the South this question is of supremo 
importance; but the responsibility for the ex- 
istence of slavery did not rest upon the South 
alone. The Nation itself is responsible for 
the extension of /the suffrage, ami is under 
special obligal ions to aid in removing the il- 
literacy which it has added to the voting 
nopulmtion. 

For the North nnd South alike there is hut 
one remedy. All the constitutional power of 
the Nation and of the States, mid al. the vol- 
unteer forcct of the people should Ik: summon- 
ed to meet this danger by the savory influence 
of universal education. It is is the high priv- 
ilege aud sacred duty of those now living to 
educate their successors, and fit them, by in- 
telligence and virtue, for the inheritance 
which awaits them. In this beneficent work, 
sections ami races should ho forgotten and 
partisanship should to unknown. Let our 
people lind a new meaning in tho divine or- 
uclu which dei lares that 'a little child shall 
lead them,' for our own little children will 
soon control the destinies of tho Republic." 

A more wise nnd noble utterance has 
never been heard from the Chief Magis- 
trate of the land. The danger he men- 
tions has been recognized by others, but 
never pointed out with such force, and the 
remedy and tho duly so clearly stated. 
Tho two points are : , . 

1. The billot must bo free and pure. 

2. Ignorant voters are a danger; in tho 
South, especially. This danger is a 
of supreme importance. 



The power of the Nation, of the states), 
nnd nil the volunteer, forces of the people 
e summoned to meet this danger by the 
ving influence of universal education. 
A relative Importance is given to thn 
danger from ignorance and corruption ( 

i the need of intelligence and virtue, 
that no -'other public man of tho day 
has pointed 6-it. 

For once trsje manhood is recognized an 
the paratnnuif fact in our civilization, 
and the terrible lack of it indicated an 
a chief conccr/ or government nnd people. 

What next? Will a Republican Con- 
gress neglect as it has since 1865 to look 
to the foundations or the nation, turn n 
dear ear to the cry of ils •'wards" for 
light, that they may read and learn their 
duly as men and citizens ? 

II' President Garfield is right, national 
legislation tor the past sixteen years, so 
lar as Xigro progiess is concerned, has 
better expresse I the ideas of men who 
made it a penitentiary offense to teach 
slaves, than of men who owed their own 
success iii life in great measure to free 
schools. Jinking voters out of slaves and 
not lilting them to vote, shows scant wuv 
dom and weak patriotism. 

'• The volunteer forces or the people, 1 * 
meaning Northern teachers nnd contribu- 
tions (amounting to over six millions of 
dollars since emancipation.) have proved 
their loyally to the principles of sourtd 
government and to the duties involved in 
the results i>r the war. 

The million of dollars annually expend- 
ed by the 1 Solid South " Tor Negro edu- 
cation, and the constantly improving sen- 
timent in that direction, shows some ap- 
preciation of the danger from and tho dujjp' 
to ignorant voters. 

Aside from the three and a half million 
dollars devoted from the funds of the 
Fieedman's Bureau to schools for the cx- 
slaves, the Nation Iras' as vet done noth- 
ing. Does Congress, as a bony, care for 
the real wellare o'f the black man 1 

Will the irttmiiet note in President 
Garfield's inaugural address have any 
effect! , . 

•'It' the coming generation or voters 
comes to ils inheritance blinded by igno- 
rance and corrupted by vice, the Tall of 
the Uepublic will be certain. The cen- 
sus has already sounded the alarm in ap- 
palling figures." 

Will these ringing words pass over 
our legislators like a flourish or rhetoric? 

We are sure that the ''volunleer Torces" 
will In stimulated lo greater effort. ■ s 
The people) are, generally, apathctio \; 
ill about the black man, but there' are in 
most of our cities anil towns, a few peo- 
ple who care for him. Their combined v 
and unwearied efforts have produced 
great results. 

The Negro cause is not popular., Fe; 
will go out to hear an appeal lor, his 
vation. For his phv*icat relief Hhere 
more general sympathy. 

But throughout the country, in New 
| England especially, there are enough men 
1 women who realize that lite South 
was not alouo responsible for slavery, 
and that the entire nation is responsible 
lor the extension and the rcsultsof .it, 
to create a steady interest ar.il a flow of 
contributions and personal clfort lo tho 
Sottih, year after year. What money 
and work has been more fruitful of good 
I served a higher and more patriotic 
purpose than this ? It has helped " widen 
" le or intelligence." It has dons 
much to create that '• light " which tlicy 
" followed as God gave them to see tho 
light." . 

Good men and women did not stupidly 
wait for a Divine inU>r|iositu>n. They 
went down South anil taught Negro child- 
ren, braving hardships and contempt. 
Thai's tho way God's light reached the 
Negro in the earlier and more troubled 
days, ami unless President Garfield's aur- 
ing words shall lead to soino public 
tires, it will In tho only way, save 
Uie considerable and increasing cffoi.. , 
bis elevation by his burner master,, who 
fought to keep him a slave. 

Tho Inaugural is headed in some pa- 
pers as •• a stalwart document from Prest 
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tion of ignorant voters in defense of hon- 
est tasul government, it says : 

Bad load government is -certainly a great 
•ril which ought to be prevented; but to vio- 
late the freedom and sanctity of tnohuffrage 
is more than an evil ; it IB a crime, which, if 
persisted in, will destroy tho Government 
itself. Suicido is not a remedy. If in other 
lands it be high treason to compass the death 
of the king, it shall he counted no less a 
crime hero to strnnglo our sovereign power 
and stifle its voico 

The evil or crime most be remedied. 
Tho enfranchised Negro mustvoto. 
5 But when . Hint evil is past, on even 
greater one looms up. 

In New York, Philadelphia, and other 
cities, the masses ate free to vote; but doeB 
that settle the. question of the public wel- 
fare ? When every black man votes ns 
he chcoscs, will everything be lovely at 
the South? 

Suppose suffrage to be absolutely 
unrestricted there. What then? The 
Stalwarts will be satisfied ; they may be 
sure of power for many years. Do they 
care for anything else ? 

We regard the unrestricted use of the 
ballot at the South as an absolute but ter- 
rible necessity. There is no other way 
out of the diOlcultyi But we would rec- 
ognize and urge measures for industrial 
improvement, for universal education,quito 
as strongly as we would the free ballot. 
That, however, is not " Stalwart " doc- 
trine. Ten thousand of them will rally 
to hear of and denounce outrages, where 
ten will come to listen to the Negro's api 
peal for light ; especially if there is a col- 
lection to be taken up. 

Practically, northern pressure oil the 
South is for a free Negro vote, for party 
purposes The pressure is felt, and south- 
ern men are seeing tho folly of intimida- 
tion. Outrages are Bcarce. A solid South 
makes a solid North, which don't pay. It 
hurts the South most, because she must 
grow mainly from Northern emigration 
and capital, which avoids regions where 
discussion is not free, where political ques- 
tions become social questions. Hen go 
South, but their families often become 
home-sick from lack of congenial surround- 

""no southern State will let the Negro 
rule, even ii ho has votes enough to 
get in power. 

Say to them, " The ballot should be 
free." They will reply " Yes. But we 
will not have Nezro rule." They regard 
auch rule as a danger, which they are 
bound to avoid. They will educate the 
blacks and let them prosper, as they are 
doing in many states, but they must not 
rule. 

This is, we believe, the situation at 
present, 

The President's Inaugural demands a 
full free vote at the South. That would un- 
questionably give the control of three of 
these states to the blacks. Will they get 
itf We think not. What is to be done? We 
answer: Raise up the Negro by the only 
known means of elevating men, by a 
wise and supreme educational effort, "All 
\he constitutional power of tha nation, 
of the States, and all the volunteer forces 
of the people, being summoned to meet 
this national danger by the saving force 
of universal education." 

Do this, and the Negro question will 
work itself out ; power will come with tho 
capacitor to use it. The Negro will "march 
on " to thiuittainmcnt of his entire politi- 
cal inheritance, and " Freedom will yield 
its fullness of blessings" to that race and- 
the country. With the lifting up of tho ex- 
slaves, there will not and cannot bo " tho 
smallest obstacle in tho pathway of any 
virtuous" citizen." • / 

In the pathway of the low and ignorant 
there will be obstacles; and President 
Garfield knows it. 




The election of E^-Qovcrnor Brown of 
Georgia, to the TJnUcefJStates Senate, is a 
sign of the times. We extract from a 
lengthy interview recently published in 
the New York Herald. 
By way of preliminary the reporter say: 
** In his owu history Senator Brown, illus- 
tratcs t he extent of tho reform ho has effected. 
Ten or twolvo years ago, on account of his 
" Ion on the reconstruction measures, he 
threatened with assassination when he 



was announced to speak to an audience of 
Georgians. H | was completely ostracised 
and subjected Jo the wildest abuse of men 
who arc now hi close allies. Without abat- 
ing one jot or ti tlo of the views lio then held, 
he ie elected, after the fiercest campaign 
known to the Stktc, by about a two-thirdB vote 
of the democi tts 'of tho Legislature "and 
agaiust the unrelenting abuse and opposition 
of the Bourbons). To have predicted five 
ago that )hc could have accomplished 
would halfe been considered insanity. 
The importance; of his campaign is increased 
by the fact tbatihe represents not only a de- 
tcrniiucd constituency in Georgia, but tho 
liberal and progressive element that is to.be 
found iu every Southern State, and is rapidly 
becoming a comrnanding clement. There is 
not a State in which his election has not been 
hailed by prcas'^and people as the first sub- 
stantial victory 'achieved by the new South 
over the old South— the first breaking of the 
purely sectional passions and resentments that 
have repressed ^Iho best sentiment of the 
South for so long; the first turning from the 
past, with its tctriblo memories, to a hopeful 
and glorious future. 
It must not lie supposed that Governor 
rownandhis followers arc less Southern in 
sentiment, or democratic in principal, than 
opponents. 1 On the contrary, they re- 
Bpect every tradition of the South, and defend 
cry principal of democracy— no party split 
n be looked fir from them. They merely 
insist that prejudice shall not Btand in tho 
way of development — that political agitation 
shall not impcilo political progress, wnile the 
laws Bhall bo faithfully eiciutcd and every 
right of the citizen respected." 

Senator Brown stated the following in 
replies to questions : 

"The first tilling that the people of the 
South should dnin a political way is, to con- 
the people of tho North that they have 
accepted in perfect good faith the reconstruc- 
tion measures and the amendments to the con- 
stitution, and will Btand by them and carry 
them out iu all that they legitimately imply. 
Wo can never hope to win a national victory 
until this is done. It was fear on the part of 
the capitalists and substantial men of the 
North of-tha Smith's aincerity, and apprehen- 
sions created by a few Southern Bourbons, 
that defeated us in the last election, and will 
defeat us until it is entirely removed. We 
nothing to lose by being frank and 
straightforward, and everything to lose by 
agitation, prejudice and passion. The course 
of her representatives should be to. argue 
matters quietly and without intemperance, to 
discourage all sectional feeling, to live on 
good terms with the representatives of all 
sections, and move in solid phalanx with 
them in any movement that promises to aid 
our common country in working out its great 
destiny." 

The great laboring classes of the South are 
tired of sectional strife. They want peace; 
they want's faithful execution of the laws; 
they want s full Mstoration of property ; they 
want the Union of our fathers, upon the con- 
stitution as it iB. With this restoration and 
the vast reBources of tho South properly un- 
derstood and appreciated by the men of 
means, the substantial business men of the 
North and Wcat, many of whom would then 
come South, there is no limit to the future 
prosperity and wealth of the South. 

Under the old era, I am satisfied that a 
State had a right to secede. Under tho new 
era and the constitutional amendments a State 
has no such right The old South, under the 
old era, maintained and practised slavery. 
The new South, under the new era, has con- 
sented to abolition of slavery, and that our 
former slaves are now citizens with every le- 
gal right of citizenship. This change has 
swept away slave labor and has elevated and 
dignified Irce labor. It is now our duty to 
sec that labor .has its just reward, and that 
citizenship is protected in every legal right." 

I HEOKO EDUCATION. 

"You haveintfcrcstcd jourself considerably 
in pressing ah educational bill ?" 

" Yes, aud I tl ink that of the very first im- 
portance to our people. We have accepted 
it of the negro in perfect 
determined to protect him 
Tho platform on which 
free voto and a fair count, 
people educated so that 
they can voto intelligently and honestly, and 
prevent them froni beingdefrauded. Georgia 
is doing her duty In this matter to the extent of 
her ability, but we cannot do all that is need- 
ed. New England has a heavy responsibility 
at this point. She brought the slaves from 
Africa and sold tkcm to us. She and her al- 
lies freed them after we had bought them. 
She enfranchised jthem after they were freed. 
She will fail in the discharge of a solemn duty 
if she docs not help to educate them. Know- 
ledge will protect them as neither armies noi 
laws, nor any thing else, ever can, and I will hero 
add that I am vcryaiappy to aee the interest man- 
ifested by the Northern Senators in this sub- 
ject. In the lati debate in tho Senate they 
showed a most liberal and ju«t spirit." 



THE HEORO SOUTH AND HOBTH. 
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In a recent number, we quoted from 
Col. McCluro of the " Philadelphia 
TimcB," who has been publishing recent 
personal experiences in the South . 

He stales thnt the whites will dom- 
inate without regard to the occasional 
numerical preponderance of the blacks. 

Negro majorities at the South are thus 
to be set aside by intimidation or by 
false counting. This seems a settled fact. 

But he gives another picture. 

"THE WniTE. AND THE 111, A etc MECHANIC 

are on an equal footing. I saw a score of color- 
ed policemen on the streets of Kew Orleans, 
seiving under a democratic mayor, but it 
would cost Mayor Stoklcy his last hope of 
election if he were to put the sable policemen 
on Chestnut street. I saw black men sitting 
on the Democratic side of Southern Legisla- 
tures, but no Republican district in Philadel- 
phia or Pennsylvania has ventured to nomi- 
nate one of the seventy-five hundred colored 
voters of the city, or one of the thrice thnt 
number in the State, for any legislative posi- 
tion, either State or municipal. I saw the 
colored man mingle with Democratic organi- 
zations in the South, but not one could sit in 
the councils of the League 0£ the Union Club, 
march in mixed ranks with the Invincibles 
Young Republicans in Philadelphia. I saw 
a have free access to every channel of me- 
inical industry in tho South, but he iB re- 
lentlessly excluded from the organized me- 
chanical pursuits of Republican Philadelphia. 
His admission into the printing offices of the 
TJma or the Prat or the Horth American 
Would vacate every white man's case, where 
most of them voto the Republican ticket, to 
help the black man ; and the colored labor of 
the South, as a class, iB to-day better paid, 
more steadily employed and more uniformly 
free from want, than the farm labor of the 
North orof any-country of the world. Indeed, 
bo great is the demand for labor in the now 
rapidly progressing South, that all colored 
laborers are employed from January to Jan- 
uary ; their wives and children double or quad- 
ruple their income in the cotton sicking sea- 
, that lasta three months in the year, and 
re is now a yearly winter influx of white 
labor from the North to aid in the sugar and 
e harvests. This is the 

PEACE TO TUB BLACK AKD WHITE HAN 

that has followed the now accepted domina- 
tion of the whites in the South, and the black 
man does not wish it changed for a renewal 
of a struggle to which he is utterly unequal. 
I see the same colored leader (ex-Senator Re- 
vels,) who was excluded from the forum of 
the Academy of Music when a Republican 
United Statea Senator, solely because of his 
race, now at the head of a colored college that 
is sustained entirely by the Democratic State 

government of Mississippi, and he holds his 
igh commission from the flame authority, 
while Republican Pennsylvania has no such 
temple of learning for the black man. Al- 
though forbidden to Bpeak in the Philadelphia 
Academy, be can speak to intelligent and ap- 

Ereciative white audiences in the State that is 
lotted by the Kemper and the Yazoo trage- 
dies. In all the reign of passion that has fob 
lowed the war of races in the South I can 
find no imitation of the exclusion of a Curtis 
from a public hall by the Republican Mayor 
of Philadelphia." 

"""ALASKA 
and Missions on the North Pacific Coast" 
by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D. is an 
interesting and encouraging account of 
efforts for the elevation of the Indians of 
Alaska. 

The Rev. John G. Brady, a pioneer 
missionary there, is quoted as follows, un- 
der date of May, 1878 : 

"I came here expecting to find about the 
lowest grade of people on tho globe. In all 
my journey from New York to Sitka, I receiv- 
ed but very few words of encouragement from 
those who know my mission. I now know 
that the people of our country are ignorant in 
regard to tho people and resourceB of this 
grand system of archipelagoes. There are 
several miners here in Sitka who have been 
among th if Indians since 1840, and are thor- 
oughly informed in regard to customs, habits, 
mental powers, etc., of the various tribes in 
the gold regions. These men say that the 
Alaska Indians are in all respects superior to 
those on the plains. They build good, per- 
manent houses. They fltoro up supplies of 
food, when fish, berries, and the like are in 
seas. m. They will do hard work, and are al- 
ways anxious to be employed. An officer of 
a steamboat which plies on the Stickecn told 
me that whenever he hired an Indian to chop 
bo many cords Of wood, and to havo it at a 
certain place, he was sure to find the contract 
strictly fulfilled. The Cassiar miners in Brit- 
ish Columbia employ them constantly in pack- 
ing, chopping, aud in doing all kinds of hard 
work. They are wlf-supporting." 



8LAVEEY IN CUBA. 



We reprint from tho " Anti Slavery 
Rcportcr"of I.ondon.a letter from the late 
British Consul General in Cuba, which, 
cannot but interest American readers. 

Ijyndon. 3rd Dtcembcr, 1880. 
Deah Mn. Stuhof;— I am glad to inform 
you that the reports I have just received from 
Cuba arc most encouraging, both as rcgarrlB 
the emancipation of the slaves, and the pro? 
ductions of Be island. 
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materially that a great ma 
have been able to purchase their freedo 
their owners, in many instances, accepting al- 
most a nominal sm» . 

In several csbcb, tfte slaves have been grant- S 
cd Ihcir freedom unconditionally, whilst oth- 
ers have been alio well to shift for themselves 
upon a monthly payment of four dollars to 
their owner.for a limited period. 

The law regording children is being punqt- 
ually observed, the children being declared- 
free. 

By a Government dccrcc,owncrs are obliged 
to pay their slaves their monthly wages within 
fifteen days of the expiry of the month, fail- 
ing which, the slanes arc declared free. Many 
have already received their freedom in this- 
manncr, and it is thought that if the emanci- 
pation of the negroeB continues in the same ra- 
tio as it has done since the Emancipation Act 
became law, a very short time will sufr.ee to- 
complete the total manumission of the slave 
population in the -inland. There has al- 
ready been a decrfsae of over one-third of 
that population since 1870. 

The insurrection is now completely over, 
but it has left a heavy debt behmd it, and 
there is scarcely a single planter who is sol«- 
vent. There is little doubt that the proprie- 
torship of the sugar and other plantations must 
eventually change hands, and that their work- 
ing will require the strictest care and economy. 

The same system which obtains in other 

F laces is being successfully employed in Cuba; 
mean the job system. The Chinese, who ere- 
now properly protected under their own Con- 
sular supervision, have been, for some time 
past, engaged in introducing this species of 
labor. They are now freely permitted to- 
work together in gangs, and it has been found 
that a Chinese contractor, with his sixty menv 
will take off a crop as efficiently and with far 
more economy than a planter with his 200 
slaves could do under the old wasteful system* 
The antipathy which formerly existed be- 
tween the negroes and the Chinese has, in a 
great measure, subsided; in fact they now 
almalgamate freely, so that there need be no- 
appprebensions regarding the production or 

Srosperity of the island, inasmuch as the free> 
'egro will work with Chinaman, and the su- 



intellect of the latter must always place 

m above thfe former. ^ 
The cultivation of Cuba will largely develop- 
itself under the new system, as it has done; 
680,000 tons of sugar, is ample proof of theN, 
capabilities of the soil, in spite of the rapid 
transitions which have fallen so heavily upon 
the agricultural interests of the island. 

Much no doubt will depend upon terifpand 1 
other economic reforms, to which/the Spanish. 
Government can no longer remain blind. Cheap 
food, which is one of the primary necessities 
in Cuba, should be secured by doing away 
with the flour and other monopolies, and as 
the United States consumo 80 per cent, of that 
ialand'B produce, giving a large trade in re- 
turn, the negotiation of a special Treaty of 
Commerce between the two countries ib of tha 
most urgent necessity and paramount import- 
ance. 

The present Governor-General of Cuba, 
General Blanco, who is most popular, has done 
much in bringing about the pac ideation of 
Cuba, and causing the Emancipation Act 
to be observed, thereby seconding the liberal 
and enlightened views of his predecessor, 
General Martinez Campos. 

Yon will, I am sure, be much pleased to 
learn these tidings from Cuba. 

Yours most truly, 

JoiiM V. Crawford. 



Mr. "JVilliam M Part, a graduate of 
Atlanta University, C eorgta, now teaching 
in Columbia, South Carolina, is an able r 
"level headed' 'colored man, from whoso 
''Reflections for the Colored People," a 
lengthy article in the Daily Register of that 
city, we quote. 

"Unfortunate, however, for the country nud 
for the colored people, was tho belief that they* 
wero the wards of the nation. This was of a 
tendencylto destroy some of the manly inde- 
pendence^hat each one should havo. But th© 
time has come when this delusion should be 
-* * J ie of inherent obliga- 
colored people every 
all those rights and- 
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■ Hint appertain to Iruc American cit- 
inni, in the name of tlio constilu- 
mud them before the bar of public 
remembering that people who wish 
uate themselves and. to he respected 
,r, must acquire wealth, mu>t educate 
themw'ta ami tltcir children, and must jiractiae' 
mordity. Without these, there can he no true 
citizenship in the highest a:l.l best acceptation 
of the term, the sophistry nl the politic al dcin- 
(i<ro"UC mid time server to the contrary not- 
wltfislaii'ling Why not recognize the stub- 
.boru limbs like men? To repeat the thought: 
Let l be Utter of the law he what it may, and 
,disg' " 
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w will, Micro never lias 
, and never will he, a 
real uii<i<tr*ti<»'Cd and unq>ic*tionaltle citizen- 
ship, proiierln *«W/if«foJ,»*/«i it i» founded up- 
on iutcttajence and laviterly, ullhnug',1 the want 
of These is excused ijl a popular government 
like fairs, because of the clicumstances which 
made such a want possible. lint will it ever 
Should it ever be thus? To both 
lies the ncgalivcls being frankly 
y some of the best friends of the 
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no politic-, b it le 
jauity ami less bigotry in rcng 
till culture, and less pamper! 
and appetite*. 

We should attend lectures, conocrts, dimc- 
rattlings. ali.l all entertainment* that lend to- 
wanUeleyati.ni.J/'»./<i»ii<y.yif<A«r»iur«. tltould he 
uilhaat a »«.;«(«■• If you are ton poor to 
take a daily ne« -p iper, subscribe fora weekly 
issue. Iliad. Keep abreast with the 'current 
events tint arc transpiring daily. .V rending peo- 
ple is a thinking people. A thinking people 

ire a progrcs.ivc people. A , 
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ugiin>t a foreign foe, 
rotcct her subjects within 
her borders. The fad. not yet controverted, 
remains, in accordance with a growing public 
opinion and ihe "local self government idea." 
that the iinlividii ij states exercise, timl will 

continue to exercise, reserved powers over 
their citizen! which the nation cm never at- 
tempt lo exercise without the consent of the 
States, unless she invites revr'"* : 
The duty of colored people 



we expect to elevate .a 
both halves 
ljias been, to be sure, the 
plan of work in the past. Kx-Cjomluis- 
sioncr Ilayt is tfot by any means the only 
one who lias tl^oiight it worth while to 
expend thousands upon the* education of 
aboriginal younjr men, while not admit- 
ting the possibility of improving their 
aboriginal sisteds. This, however, is not 
Hampton's ide|, anil we believe we are 
right in thinking that it is no longer the 
idea of the wiiliTnwake, wot king class of 
thinkers, those on whom the work of 
humanity and the world's progress de- 
pends* If the women of a race are be- 
yond hope, the race is doomed. If they 
arc left out of any plan for its improve- 
ment, that plaji will fail. If there is 
nny slighting 111' the work, it must not 
fall here, for tltfs is the uipst vital point 
of all There aire two halves to a whole. 
It will seem strange some day to all, that 
mathematical SCKHCC could have advanc- 
ed lo the calculation of eclipses while 
sociological and /philanthropic thought 
was hazy on this somewhat elementary 
principle, 
lint can Indian girls be elevated ? 
That is the wibole question. 
The two antl ! *i half years expericrce of 
anipton and -Carlisle answers it with ail 
emphatic Yes! 1 And it is therefore thai, 
all faith and larncstncss, wc appeal to 
those who do J not believe in halfway 
measures, to round and complete our 
work by the ncldcd building for Indian 
girls at llamptrli, without winch we can- 
not receive the Ifty gills who are waiting 
lo come, towards whose support here the 
Secretary of the Interior has pledged the 
me assistance from Government as is 
ven for the boj/s. 

Wc tiling -no one need be in doubt as 
to Uie possibilities for Indian women, after 
such testimony as the following from a 
teacher of Indian girls at Hampton: 

THE INDIAN OIKLS AND THEIS NEW 
BUILDING. 
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through the nightj They are working lor 
poslciity. The object is worthy any sacrifice. 
TUB COl.OIIKO l'Bol't.K MUST • KIILC.VTIS ALL 
KX at' ALL UAZ.lllUS. 
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Captain Jolin Ilampilen Cltamberlayne, 
the able editor of the Richmond "State," 
delivered, by invitation, before the Hamp- 
ton Normal School last month, a scries of 
instructive and interesting lectures upon 
their story of Virginia. We regret that wc 
have not space Tor tin abstract ol the course, 
which was fully reported in the Norfolk pa- 
pers, at the time. Laying aside his manu- 
script winch had been prepared with great 
elaboration :j»d research for the Southern 
Historical Society, Capt. Chambcrlayno 
held his hearers' attention with graphic des- 
cription of old Virginia times, and later his 
tory such as no one else in the country is so 
weil prepared to] give, lie divided the 
history of the static into six periods; Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary, Constitutional, Pc. 
riod of Decay, of Secession, and the Pre- 
sent. The decay or the State ho attributed 
to slavery, whicujlic declared a national 
curse denounced and struggled, against by 
Virginia herself, vuitil overcome by "King 
Cotton, and selfish interest which blinded 
the eyes of many in the North as well as 
the South, to its huge evils. A beautiful 
eulogy of Washit gton occupied much of 
his last lecture, ai tl lie closed with an car- 
nest call fo the yqttng colored men iu thp 
school before him ,to come foward to their 
duties as citizens, not as politicians, but as 
voters, upholding righteousness and the 
honest payment of debts, whether personal 
<* of the State. 



her p. did, she was comforted and diverted 
when she came back to her room, by every melius 
which the gentleness and ingenuity ol the In- 
dian girls could devise. By mild and severe 
measures combined, the lesson was learned at 
last, and the little gill is iplile contented now 
ill her own place. 

Like other missionary enterprises, 'under- 
taken by oilier gills in happier spheres, the 
weak was easier while it was novel. When it 
settled down to a daily irritation and annoy- 
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When the children came to 
•■ It was all l'r.iucesea's fault. She puts the 
brush down in the nil Idle of the table, and 

all lip. and three girls are too many any way. 
and it isn't any use to try." ■■ Shall I take 
livay':'" "Yes." with some hesitu- 
s cam better. Where arc von going 
loitered totell i belli 11 story before 
mid their eyes brightened when 
tiicv found it was Ihe old legend of St. Chris- 
tnphcr. They never tire of hearing how the 
stronggiintsoaghtawiiy to serve Christ, and, 
refusing to weaken bis strength by fasting nndS 
prayer.ns the monks bade him, found none, till' 
at last one, wjser than the rest, sent him to the 
edge of a rushing torrent to carry pilgrims 
across the stream; how p itiently be kept at his 
task, -not knowing whether be was .11 Christ's 
service or not. till one black night, when the tor- 
rent was a rushing riverain (The stnrin was high, 
a little child culled to him lo carry him. across to 
the otheH sbore.auil the giant put the liny 
weight ll|lnn hissboublers.iind stepping into 
the stream found it grow heavier upon him till 
he staggered beneath the load, and trembling 
laid down his burden on the other side, and 
knew that it » as t he Christ-child be bad carried 
over the waters. There was no need to point the 
story for the Indian children. Long before 
it was finished, one little head was bowed in 
the teacher's lap and the other's face was hid- 
den on her shoiil.ler. Well she knew that 
often their weary heads must bow, if they 
would indeed carry luck Ihe Christ-child to 
the dark country from which they ealhe. 

Long after the story was done, little Annie 
looked up -through her long dark Bishes, to 
say, smiling "1 guess you belter not take Fran- 
ce'sca away, I think well keep hem Utile long 
cr." mid added, pain and gratitude slrtlg- 
"lin" in her voice, •• Were we like lliat when 
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mid often change * round or tiresome and vex- 
atious tasks into a. joyful ministry of love, find 
no resting place iu an Indian girl's heart. The 
thought or a lire id dignity and helpfulness 
which God meant (or her, rails as nil inspira- 
tion, and 'meets tlm hitter response. '-11111111113 
don't talk so. Hampton boys don't think like 
that. Why don't vou tell llieni about it';" 
Poor child ! To be believed iu by her own ptfr 
pie, and those she loves the best, lies yet lari 
down the Indian girbs road. 

Yet daily she grows towards a purity and 
sweetness am! dignity ol character, that shall 
meet, bye and l>rc. its glad reward. 

Thcnew building has begun to doits work 
before the first brick is laid, by the insurance 
it brings to the Indian girls that somebody be- 
lieves in them. 

What the Indian girls have received for 
themselves, they have been most anxious to 
give to their new little sisters, who have come 
to Hampton from another tribe, separated by 
miles of prairies and mountain walls from the 
home of the Dakotas. 

We thought tin 1, when #icy saw the little 
gypsies with their unkempt hair, mid strange 
wild ways, speaking an unknown language, 
the missionary zeal would disappear. We 
were mistaken. 

It was touching to sec the watchful csrethe 
self-appointed guardians showed for their 
charges. They taught them more quickly 
than they hnd lieen able to learn themselves, 
how to make their Iseds and get ill ready for 
sleep between the sheels, how to keep their 
hnir smooth ami collars straight, and to use 
their knives and forks nt the table. One of 
the new girls who wns very home sick, could 
not content herself in Virginia Hull, mid at- 
tempted frequent rails upon her brothers and 
cousins in the Indian boys' cottage. She was 
watched and followed, entreated \lo come 
back,- or re|mrted instantly with tearful eyes 
when she made her escape. "Bird-Tail," 
waked to a sudden consciousness of her own 
improvement, by the deportment of the 
the new girls, drove her home one day with a 
stick, and the lioya wcro found on one occasion 
meeting their sister's gentle advances' with* 
knotted towel and n shower of oyster shells. 
Though she was by no means allowed to carry 



; tin 



ide hi 



len wc opened 
[(Hind Carrie on 
. and Annie sat 
go places when 
Francescn had 
of folding her 
icr. In the even- 
mr heroic lights 
iug by her bed, 
bile she framed 
her first prayer. 



with Francescn Lcs 
hir her the simple | 

No angel of wrath with avenging sworn 
comes lo balance the debt of a century's wrong 
and dishonor, but a little child calls to us ra- 
the dark and the storm and asks to be carried 
to a shore ol BaHgy "" d peace. 

Strange, that while the child cries, our 
thought should be grasped by the memory ot 
a piece or painted cinvass thric centuries old. 
It. is not the cherub races just waking to 
thought — nor the self- conscious pope mid 
saint who know not what they worship— not 
even the mother's lace, with its wonder ol love 
and puriiy, and sympathy, and pain, which 
fascinates us; but*the boy she holds, upon 
whose baby brow, and in wiiose child-like 
eyes, there lie the majesty, the struggle, the 
nvony, the love, of the sullerhig and conquer- 
ing Savior of the world. 

We hear the call of ihe Christ-child, who 
trusted himself to a women's weak arms, and 
ill the supreme hour of his humiliation and 
exaltatii 11 committed the mother who bore 
him to the protecting strength of manhood. 
Who Bhiill dare. limn or woman, to turn away 
from the child's cry, though we know the 
liurden will grow heavy as wc hear it, and wc 
may faint beneath the load! 



gh she was by I 



MEETING OF THE ALUMNI. 

Pursuant to tho adjournment of the last 
meeting of the "Alumni Association, of 
Hampton Institute," the next meeting will he 
held nt the Institute, Friday, May 20th, 1881, 
the day following 1I10 Anniversary. 

It is earnestly desired that every graduate 
will feel the necessity of being present, and 
doing his part towards making the meeting 
interesting, profitable, and an honor to our 
beloved Alum Mater. 

The resident graduates hnvc constituted 
themselves h general cominittco' of arrange- 
ments, and will sco that everything is made 
pleasant for those who attend. Bourding and 
lodging by the School need not bo expected, 
but ample accommodations, outside, at low 
rates, will lie mndo for those who notify the 
Corresponding Secretory, U. H Hamilton, by 
the Sth of May, of their intention to be pre* 



A LETTEE FROM EX FEESI 
1IAYEB- 

An expression of grateful acknowledge- 
ment from Hampton Institute, to cx-Pres- 
ident Hayes, for the sympathy he lias so " 
actively manifested through all his admin- 
istration, in the causes for- which it exists, 
and itself as representing them, seemed 
but natural and Biting, on his retirement 
from the Presidential olllce. A letter of 
such acknowledgement, signed by the 
Principal, olIIBers and! teachers of the 
Normal School, and sejil to -Mr. Hayes, 
lias received a response characteristic and 
cordial, which the school is honored to 
place aiming its archives. Wc feel that 
the gratification of reading it belongs to 
all the friends of Hampton, and therefore 
publish it, with the letter that called it 
forth. 

The story of Bclhcsdn chapel, alluded 
to in the letter, is an interesting bit of 
unwritten history, which wc will give our 
readers in our next number. 

Hampton, Vui, March 7th, '81. 
To the HmorMe Uother/ord B. liana. L. L.D. 
ez-l'realdcat oj the Uaitedlijlatet of America. 
Sin: 

As officers and teachers of tho 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
for Negroes and Indians, at Hampton, Virgin- 
ia, wc beg to express to you our appreciation 
of the noble work you have done lor Ihe 
whole country and lor humanity, in having 
thrown the weight ol your influence iu your 
high official position as President ol these 
United States, in behalf of the weak and long - 
oppressed races which the providence of God 
has made the Nation's wards, and in having 
so wisely furthered the process of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Wo would very gratefully acknowledge the 
constant kindness from yourself and Mrs. 
Hayes, which, through the whole four years 
of your administration, has been one of the 
schools' greatest encoliragclliculs iu its own 
work in behalf of these iutcrcslB. 

We recognize it as the expression of your 
estimate of their importance, and your confi- 
dence in the school, as representing them, \ 
and we hope, that in fulfilling its trust, it may 
ever continue to deserve your confidence, and , 
that of the public, so largely due to yours. 

Wc would especially thank you for your 
last official act iu behalf of 1 lie school, in in- 
terposing to save for its use the clinpel iu the 
National Cemetery wilhiu our grounds, en- 
deared to us by so uiauy associations ol peace 
and war, 9 1 

,We know thnt the good wishes of which 
wc arc the medium, arc a small part ouly of 
those which attend you as you leave the posi- 
tion you have so nobly filled. The dangers 
that menaced the country when you took the 
oath of office, have disappeared as morning 
musts. National prosperity bos taken tni» 
place of national despondency, peace the placa 
or passion. To your firm hand on the helm 
ol state, much, if not all, of this is due. 

Congratulating you upon the results of yonr 
administration, and pr.-.yiug that a happy con- 
sciousness of them, with all the blessings of 
God, may follow you in laying down the ar- 
duous duties of your office, for tho honorable 
repose which they merit, . 1 - ( 

We have the honor to bo &c. ^ j 

Fremont, Ohio, March 10, 188U 
Mv Dkati Ge.neual:— 

I cannot too strongly 
express the gratification which Mrs. Hayes and 
myself feel in receiving the congrntulatio«s 
and generous approval of yourself and the offi- 
cers, teachers, and all other Mends who uni- 
ted in the letter to us dated March 7th, in be- 
half of Hampton Institute. The work the In- 
stitute is successfully doing is so worthy and 
admirable, that wo deem it on especial honor 
to havo its commendation. Wc shall never 
cease to be deeply interested in its success, and 
in the personal welfsrc of all connected with 
it. Wo beg you to receive our warmest thanks, 
and to bo assured that you havo our sincere 
wishes and prayers. 
With all respect and 



: I 




General S. C. Armttrcmg, 
andLadiaofthoInUitutt. 



Prof. James Storutn, of the Academic De- 
partment of Wayland Seminary, lectured, by 
mvitation.bcforo the Hampton Normal Scheol, 
March 25th. His subject was tho interesting 
one of co-operation, especiolly of co-operative 
business enterprises as furnishing to the col- 
ored roce— in the way of occupation (ad 
means of acBuiring property and standing — 
that opportlfwty which is essential to all suc- 
cess. The lecture was interesting and practi- 
cal, and wss eloquently delivered. It is tea 
late for a more extended account of it in our 
present number, but we will give, at least, aa 
abstract of it in the next 




LETTEB8 FEOM HAMPTON GBADUATE8. 

Fbom Our Missionary In Africa. 
What Kind or Men to Send There. 
. From a Member of a " Liberial Pro- 
wession." First-grade Certificate and 

FODBTH ORADE PAY. LETTERS TO FoilM- 

IB Melt-ebb. Struggles fob Education, 
and the. Use Made of it. Relations 

BETWEEN PaBENTSAND CHILDREN* FILIAL 

Sebvitude. Appreciation of Hampton's 
Tbainino inckeasino with Maturity. 
Condition of the People South and 1 
North. Improving Relations of the 
Eaces. A Habd Winter in the Moun- 
tains. Near Starvation. Five Miles 
thbolgii the Snow to School. IIeb 
Loo' School IIoube. A Good Tem- 
febance Society. 

' who shall 00 to afbica? 
Our missionary teacher nt the Memli 
Mission sends us llie resells of his own 
observation and thought on this question. 
They are worth the consideration of those 
who have a desire to emigrate lor Africa's 
interests as Well as their own. 
Mcndi Mission, Shcrbro, West Const Africa. 

Jan. 13, 1881. 

Qrn. S. C. Armstrono, 



they haTC been sent, nnd how con they do any 
goodl If nmnsonwcrclogctupon liHStagc 
Snd call to the stones, which he is to build 
the house with, to come up to him, his wOrK 
would never be done. But truly tins is the 
way in which sonic act. Send men who leal 
God more than they do miin. Men who will 
try to plcnso God .first, and mnn second. 
Men who do not work for a good name Iron 
men, but who will try and do their duty to 
GoS first, and mnn second When this 
is done the mission field will he successful, 
and not unlil then. Let such men as I have 
named come and take in these poor native 
boys nnd girls, nnd leach tlicm how to work, 
and train some for missionary work, end what 
hns been prophesied about Af.iea's nsnigwill 
look hopeful, lhopc that nil who come to 
a trie may be such. These are the men to 



LETTERS TO JOBMER HELPEBS. HER LOO I A HARD WINTER IN |T11E MOUNTAINS. 



SCHOOL HOUSE. • 

Vn. Jan. 24th 1881. 



Mr. B- 



Miis L. 

Dear Friend:— Though a si 
nu, jet after rending your kind 1 
iV to the graduates of Hampton ( 1 I 
.„„„(cd in the number) I thought I « 
rive you a brief account of my work in Nel- 
sou Co. I often think of you nnd the good , 
talk 5011 used to give to the class of "79, (of gla(1 



glad .0 hi 



January 22, 1881. 

r 

linutcs 



, 17111 a few" i 



cd 



get tin 



rede 



I Afr 



» letter frrr 



,1 hv this mnil, 



I had hoped 
but did not get any. 1 

for the boys in time enot.„ - 

in March next. I want to send sn 
by them which I cannot send by ll 

Hoping that jou will let n:C henr from you 
soon, 



P. S. Both 



the boys arc with me now. 



Some months ngo tl 
Ushed in the Anicrl' 
"Who shall go to Afi 
that question will nil 



is a question puli- 
lissionury asking 
If the writer of 
to turn his que 



I A MEMB 



tiou a'tonnd. I will try to answer it. b.ucc 1 
in Africa to answer this question, the wri- 
ter will please be kind enough to let me put 
it'in this way. Who shall come to Africa! 
(As missionaries) 

Let me first say, that Africa and her wants 
are uukuown to sonic of our good people in 
America They seem to think that any thing 
will do for Africa. They think that she 13 
dark, and therefore can not XI what is sent 
to her. whether it is good or bad. Now my 
good sir, whenwe go to light ; a room, don t 
we put the best lights m I he darkest part of 
the room? So also we should do for podr 
dark Africa. Africa wauls to be redeemed 
Iron, the darkness which covers her to day, 
and to remove this daftness it kvill time a 
powerful light. So let me give you my own- 
Jon ouce more, on the ques. Ion. -Who shall 
come to Africa to redeem her? 

1st Men w locau stand the climate. These 
must 'bcnicnwho nrc sound in body In* 
leaving Amor ca. They must be men will, 
uomixed blood, nod of the pure negro nice. 
The sons of Africa are lamer suited to the eh- 
mate than any one else. They are coming 
home wli.cn they come to Africa. Some /me 
nay sny, it tl is statement lw true, why have 
ao inaiiy of tire colored missionaries from the 
Mend i mission had to leave the tleld.ou ac- 
count of ill Heath. To such a one I would 
aav that his question is a good one. But let 
auch a person tell me if lucre has one pure 
negro gone from the Held on account of s.ek- 
ncsa? When he answers nly question he will 
also answer his own. All who have hail lo 
leave the Held for ill heallh are of mixed 
blood, who tannot stand the climate a all. 
Another reason why colored men should be 
aent, and 1 mean the pun 

native people look ou bin. » ...... • ~ -.- 

aod are willing to open Iheir boson, to hlni as 
they will do to no other. 1 hey have l.ad to 
do with the white traders on the coast, w ho 
never treat them kindly, if a native does any 

... • . . ..«.*hn*m lw, Wll m'.t t 



|ER OF ONE OF THE " LIBERAL 
PROFESSIONS." 

Kev Edward Everett Hille, in his noble 
lecture on the so-called " Liberal profess- 
ions," puts forcibly the idea that they arc 
liberal, not only in the fulness of learning 
and culture acquired by the individual, but 
in the generous freedom with which their 
results are given out lo the world. 'I he 
ccutral idea of trade is money making 
whether for good or evil. T'ho central 
idea of the profession or the ministry, of 
medicine, of teaching, of . literature, ot 
science— even of law— is the good of hu- 
manity- Whoever in these callings puts 
his own gain before the interests of those 
he deals with, is making of his profession 
a trade. 

This apropos to the following letter 
from a young member of the liberal pro- 
fession of teaching, who will not give up 
his high calling because he finds a fourth 
gradc°salary attached to a first grade cer- 
tificate. But is it fair? 



..I.icl> I was n member.) I have fund it nil I 
true nnd a help to me through tny work. Alter 
a short vacation, I left my home in N. J. and 
sought n field in the South, to labor with Ilia 
view of 'trying to elevate my rnce. Let it lie 
ever so little, 1 thought, if there was any good 
- could do for my people, I wanted it done 
here. I found rather n neglected spot. Though 
Hampton Institute hns sent her hundreds out, 
ve-t none had reached this place. After going 
through the required examination with suc- 
cess, 1 entered 'my Utile school house, which 
nres'i nted such a miserable looking picture, 
had 1 been easy discouraged, I would have 
oiven up at once. A little log cabin, with not 
a di sk, black board, chair or table, could be 
seen; only n few bent-lies without, bncks'were 
all 1 hat met my eye I wcnV to work nnd soon 
had necessary tilings. 1 had the school-hoi.se 
white washed, 'and framed pietu.es from pa 
pers, hung them Upon the wal s, and soon had 
a pleasant lookingronm. 1 started Wltn nine 
pupils,at the close/numbered ■>;>. 1 have gained 
the love of every fchild and parent, and it is a 
pleasure to me to' meet their faces. I taught 
l he... punctuality by always being nt my pos, 
in due time. On F.iday 1 give them talkson 
neatness, politeness, whiskey drinking, suenr- 
ing.and such topicsns 1 think will have effect 
1 lind it hard to put down whiskey. The old 
people indulge in it. also teach it to the chil- 
dren Though I have put down a great denl 
of It among my pupils, I want to organic a 
Temperance Society, as loon as I can get some 
nice pledge and papers to put before them. 
I have a nice Sunday School, but am sufler- 
inir for the want of Sunday School papers nnd 
Mi.ni thiio' to explain the Bible. I have noth- 
ing at all of the kind. My friend S. Lucas is 
teaching about five miles from me. 

Obediently, 



school- 
• get 



ill sla 



. glad . 



I lind tho 
nice school 



■lobe very ufcfitl— 1 111 

.if twenty-lif ; I ennnot tell how I enjoy 
leadline them. I think a private school is 
much nicer thnn a public school. 

Wc have had a very deep snow,— so deep 
ns to prevent traveling. I live seven miles 
from the station; and no wagon has becu 
able to go from here llicl'e, on account of the 
drift. There is no work going on on the 
farms; cve.y Inborer stems lo be out of work, 
which ninkcs it very bad for some. There 
are scvcml families on Ihe mountain lhat 
were so nenr starvation] that Ibey made a 
raid on a gentleman's corn-field one night; s 

part of them were caught, tried 1 let loose, 

they lind no more Hint Ibey could eat. 



.... been out of work ever 
; everything 1. a, ks gloomy, 
hard. The baby 



My husl 
ince Christ 

ind times are unru. ine uuoj m »■ k""« 
icalth; she is four months old, weighs 1" lbs. 
its alone, and tries to crawl ; hns been, prat- 
.ling for sonic time. 
I receive the Southern Workman nnd olher 
requested by the trust- 



Jfr,- 



Md. Feb. 4, 1S81. 

' My Dear Friend, 



M. 



STRUGGLES FOR EDUCATION. 

Va., February 7, 1881 



FIVE MILES TO 



again. 



s to return to the schi 

Many thanks the children and I send for 
>ur kindness to us. 

I am yours gratefully, 



C. P. 



SCHOOL. 



never treat ii viii >•■ -; ■ -- 

thing to one of them he will get the tocof 
his botrfP 



a Btick. • Bo they look on almost 
all white men, alike. I don't say that a white 
missionaiy can do no good, for he can and 
white missionaries have done much good here. 
But my belief is that while the whiles maydo 
nood. the blacks may do more. Pardon me 
If I am too strung— but 1 must give my op.n 

l ° 2nd '°We want well educated men. Some 
think if a man has a desire to preach the word 
of God. and such a one wishes to go to Africa, 
notwithstanding his want of qualifications. 



great 

sorry lo say has been often 

£2o7"'to >«» ch K,,d i rc " ch "' hc '" 1 " :,, • 

3£ds the be .t teachers and preachers, men 
who know w .at the, are to tench, and about 
what they are go.ng to preach-: and not 
ao but they nustbeable to .impart II 
to the weak ninda of ihe heathen. 

3rd. Men who are not selfish. A man to go 
to teach must never show lo his pupils that I 
thinks himse f above them; only ... this, that 
his improve! 

Some men 
atlvea aloof 



he is a fit is); 
mistake, and 



cmenl'has been above theirs. 

come to Africa, and keep them- 
rom the very people to whom 



I again attempt 
to write you an nccount of my work, and how 
1 am succeeding. It was thought at one time 
tliia winter that the schools would not be run 
longer than Jan. 31st, which would have 
K ivcn a five months term, but in this District 
they will be run out lo ihe usual time of clo- 
sing-April loth-and teachers' salaries for 
this term will be reduced ten per cent. Mine- 
which was *60.00 per quarter ( the salary paid 
all colored teachers) will be $54.00, board 
$10 00 per month. A neighboring school 
has closed on that account, but it may be 
opened again and run out its full time, as the 
people n.By make up the balance to make the 
teacher's pay the same that it was. 1 he pres. 
cnt Board of School Commissioners are not 
Hiving the Colored schools the siiuic chances 
as the white schools, 1 for they do not pay 
Colored teachers in the same way that they do 
the white, that is, by the grade of their certifi- 
cates. The certificates are graded, Istor 
Principal, 2nd or Assistant, and 3rd ™ Pri- 
mary, and the pay is respectively $I10.0Q 
•00 00 and $75.00, but Colored teachers, re- 
gardless of certificate of examination, receive 
5nlv $00.00 per quarter. Colored school-houses 
are not kept in as g4nd repair and furniture 
as white Their pies for this is that tho Col- 
ored people do not pay taxes enough to jus- 
tify then, in doing any better, w hich is true as 
far as it goes. The Colored people here 
pay their sharo of the taxes as far as they arc 
able, many of them by working for the cor- 
poration, etc. and I don't thii}k it fair to put 
them back in this way. ^ 

It looks to me like a step towards effectually 
crippling the colored schools by making lire 
pay so small that teachers will not accept it. 
But some of us will be found in the work, ll 
we work for nothing and board around with 
tho people. On account of heavy snows and 
cold weather my school has decrcsscd, but 
my average is still about fifty, and I have rea- 
sons to feel encouraged at the progress made. 
I receive the newspapers regularly, read them 
caiefully injsclf. and then send them out 
among the people. Have had interesting let- 
ters from seversl of our graduates, Logan, 
Cannaelay, Miss Harris and Mr. and Mrs Dy- 
son 1 . I hope you are very well and that 1 may 
hear from you soon. / 

Yours Truly, w 



Demi Frikxd: 

I am requested to write you an account of 
my early life, -also how I came to be a Hamp- 
ton student, and what advantage has the edu- 
cation been to me that I received tliere, Sc. 

I was born a slave in king and Queen Co., 
Va October 7, 1853. My father and mother 
were both slaves, my mother died before 1 
wus three years old, my father is still living 
1 in the same county. Aft. r tho death of my 
mother I saw many dark days, often suffering 
from hunger, and being poorly clad 1 was 
separated by my muster from my father at 
seven years old, and carried quite a distance, 
awav. I saw my father then only once in 
two months; that grieved me very much, but 
ray innstcr said that it was time that I should 
begin to learn how to work, so I had to go. 
1 lived with him till the closo of tho war; I 
then went to live with my fa'her, and worked 
most of the time for uiue years on the farm ; 
going to school during the winter from 187 1 
to 1874 During the year 1871 I accidentally 
saw arirculaY-of the Hampton Normal School, 
that gave the rules and regulations; from that 
time! began to cherish a desire to go there as 
a student, but there were some d.fticu ties in 
the way. It was very hnrd for my father to 
live and saye money enough to start mo at 
Hampton. Well, during the summer of 18.4 
I made up my mind to go to Hampton the 
next fall. So after ploughing the crop over, 
I began to haul wood to the river (that being 
a branch of industry in that section) to get 
money to start me at Hampton Institute. I 
worked faithfully with a strong hope that I 
should reap tho fruit of my labor ut school. 
But a few days after I began lo haul, and was 
doing quite well, my curt broke down, and it 
look all lhat 1 had earned to repair it. After 
that I began again and was very successful 
I left home September 29th. with $40. 00, 
irrived nt Hampton with $35.00. and 
successful enough to enlcr tho junior 
I was promoted at the end of each 
term' till I graduated. I was tliere threo 
years 1 lefttschool in June, 1877. I c.nuot 
estimate the value that my education is to me. 
I think that 1 just did secure the golden op- 
portunity. 1 have had three hundred ct - 
dren under my care biucc I have been tcacli- 
—I am yet at the same employment, nnd 
have a largo school. There are seven. Bap- 
tist churches in this vicinity, and belter in- 
structors are sadly needed in them. A good 
temperance lecturer is very much needed loo 
There are a great many colored people buy 
ing themselves homes. The two races arc 
friendly terms. ^ 



-, Vs., Feb. I, 1881. 
Gem.. S. C. Armstroso. 
Dear Sir: 

Your December letter came snTcly, 
and found us well. Since my return the 
weather has been extremely cold, nnd very 
wet - but regard leas of this my numbers havo 
steadily increased. My present enrollment is 
135- avera-'e daily attendance about 105; So 
you 'sec I have something to do these very 
cold days On nccount of the distance which 
some of my pupils live from the school, (five 
iles) Ihey did not respond very freely, but 
..rough the kiudness of my Boston friend, 
we had quite a nice New "i ear's tree, ■ 

The '■Edocntionnl Journal" for January, '81, 
was a welcome visitor, for which I thank you, 
as the sender is unknown. 

Your liberal offer to me in securing sub- 
scribers for the Southern Workman is re- 
ceived. In rcplv I will say that I have been 
unable to do sny thing yet ; but sonic persons 
have promised to give ine their nnmes for tho 
paper. I will send them in as they pay tho 
iney. Our people here do not read as much 



they should. 

I shall be very glad to hear from you 
soon. With kind wishes, 

Y'our former pupil, 

E. M. C 



KIND COUNSEL APPRECIATED. 

The young woman who writes ^s fol- 
"ows, is one of many, wc doibt not, w ho 
arc gratefol for the kind and wise counsel 
of our correspondent, M . A. L. 

S. C, 1881. 

Dear General: _ 
Accept my sincere thanks for the papers. I 
know you must havo sent them. Be nsiurecl 
they were gladly received, and thoroughly pe- 
rused. I feel very grateful 10 be lire ri-eipi.-llt 
„f such an interesting paper. I received a let- 
terfrom you desiring me to be an agent for Ilia 
-Southern Workman." 1 will do nl 1 can, 
but do not think I aan accomplish much in tins 
portion of the country, there being hut few in 
number, snd.not many able to read; if they 
could, it would enlighten then., ane^ cause them 
be more ounctusl about sending their chi d- 
„ to school. 1 have a very good school this 
winter. Not so many on roll as Inst winter, on 
account of tho severity of the weather, .ur. 

of Boston, has been very k.ncl to ine since 

I have been In the work. He was so kind nn to 
give us a summer school nt this place l«sl «ira- 
mer, besides supplying the children with clol h. 
ing, books etc. 'Ihe children, parents and 
mvself can never forget bun for his hen.-i oleiico 
to'us I am sure he is a friend indeed, because 
he hnB been a friend In need. I often tell the 
children the only way they can show l ii-ir 
gratitude to the north, is by trying to elevate 
themselves to be true men and women. . 

j am much encouraged by .he pu ces written 
in the'' Workman." "To Hampton (Irndunti s. 
I think nil Hampton graduati-B ought lo be en- 
ic j have quite t 
rem. 

lt« a pleasure ... u ,v o n.. ; I will. » Br* I to 
grndilate, there being su.h a few In tvolh tar 



Yours gratefully. S. 



touragi d, and feel asdf 
pliment conferred upon l rein 
ItW a pleasure tome - 
rrndiate, there being t 

''£et mo hear from vou when convenient 
Very truly, 



V 





SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



JAPAN 

No errantry 1ms' nwnkened such interest in 
-„„„, years is bus .1 Him. There is in tlmt 
S™ 1 ." people with a w<».lerr.l 

history uud the world has but just begun to 
Voovv 'about then,.! Decent books speak about 
T Japan, The new Japan bo- 
's ago; the old .Japan is centu- 

8» .:!•««•' <"•" rm v: '"' n i';?., ?™^ 
lhal there are two countries of that name, as 
when we speak of New Inland and Old Eng. 
land. but the change in that empire has been 
, B reat tlmt it seems like another null 
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an old i 

gnn no 



Bushottcr, a Sioux liy, volunteered to show The rising bell, at quarter l™t «ve, » " c 

the new boys how to do their first scrubbing, signal for all to prepare for breakfast I. - 

When he had showed them how to move all lets ben- arranged, at six ... loek tl c U 

the furniture and give the floor a good clean- ■ sounds for break fas . hit min utesmore n< 

i,,-, everything was tastefully replaced and the dl g room doors , close, leaving hose 

the room presented an appearance tln.t who Imve ling. re. too long in the. bed . to 

would have made any one proud. ISushotter pay the cost b, the loss of the r 

caiue tu me and said " I show new boys how i Breakfast over, the boys spend the tone till 

to clem loom they lot 'nice room now, and after stv.cn, in cleaning their rooms. It is 

I ,„kc walk with them and show them particularly encouraging to sec how much 

mill and everything I iiko to teach pride and taste the boys show in then- rooms. 

, ,,11 what I know." Taking two of the decorating them with picture, and many of 

iiltle fellows b, the hand, he showed them all their own drawings. Many of hem not ..Us- 

111 V - • ... .I. , ... ,..r„ Inlili. nod , ankot-snread 



-, he lied on the grass and he lay on the 
,ss, is often a puzzle to many better ao' 
aimed with English than the Indians. Yet- 
thirty minutes they were nearly masters of 



Kiunakura 
tnl of the empire 



In many parts of J 
icate.l to him, but 
represented below, 
-l of 



itly the military capi- 
f Japan. At this place 
- built 



there is a famous shrine'of Hnchim 
eight hundred ye, rs ago Ilachimi 
noted warrior, an.lj after his death was deified 
' ' ,pan there are temples clou- 
this temple nt Kunlakura, 
is the finest of id'.. It bus 
arms and weapons, and 



Contains also two monstrous idols, carved in 
wood anil covered with veruirfion. OlTerings 
are brought the idols, of a singular Bort, being 
nothing 'else than immense straw shoes for 
their feet. Thousands of these shoes are hung 
Is.it not strange and sad 



the school grounds as lovingly as if they 
hud been his brother*. 

The old boys watched the 
of the new comers will, as lunch curiosity as 
any one, forgetting probably, that some one 
had watched them the same way a few months 
itgo. When they sawjonc of the Arizonas take 
Ids blankets and make his bed in'the fmut- 
yurd, or go to bed alj night on the top of nil 
his blankets and sheets, they were filled with 



about the temple. i= 

that people who know how to build such (me 
.true it's should know nothing about the 
trueUod) •WuSnam Strain 



INCIDENTS OP INDIAN LITE AT 
HAMPTON. 

THE AI1IZONA8. 

With the representatives of five Ar 



! Indi 



1 Cherokee, 
3 Mohavcs, Pi 
ul number of atu 



tribes, 

different tribes, viz. 
Pawnees, 4 Mellon 
Arickarees, 1 Mahtl 

2 OniiSms, 4 Slum 

3 Apaches, 1 Yuma, 
mas, 3 Papagos. Tt 
dents 70. .. 

Almost withou exception, these 
tribes mingle log tlier us pleasantly 
as ao many while young people from 
10 many Mates. Tie children of the 
sly and quarrelsome Sioux, live peace- 
ably in Hie same room with the cluld- 
rcn'of ,hc fierce un I war like Apache 
As we see them here, there Hre few of 
those characteristics which arc so tit- j 
Idly pictured out io us in Blory and 
picture hooks. . . ' ' 

On tir»t s.eing an Arizona /perhaps 
thcimly thing Unit would indicate his 
being an Indian would be Ins hair. 
They have a brownish color resem- 
bling very much the- colored people. 
On the morning of the arrival of the 
sixteen Arizonas, the Sioux gave the in 
a very warm welcome, though neither 
understood the others' language. It 
was a nre.it pleasure for little Anna 
.ndC.Vrrictohavcilhc.houor of wait- 
ing on them at I Mir first breakfast 

here. The Sioux bojs made excellent 

1M , i„ giving .llicm llicir Hist lessons 
. in civilization. .Having themselves 
been taken through the same cleans- 
ing process two years ago, they knew 
exactly what to do. Tho hist thing was tn 
bathe and relieve Hum of a portion of their 
hair. This was nicely done by three of the 
Bioux bovs, who have made themselves ex- 
perts in hair cutting. They were alio* n bow 
to bathe ami dress by a Sioux boy, who took 
great pride ill his wotk. Each boy hnd to be 
Sown how to sleep in a bed, some having 
never slept in a bed licfore in their lives. Oue 
of the Sioux be 



wonder. One of the new hoys being called 
■arly in the morning jo go to breakfast, jtimp- 
•d instantly out of his lied and started oil at a 
quick pace in his nightdress. This male 
quite a joke for the Sioux. 

The Arizonas' first! war-dance was watched 
with as much curiosity by the old boys as if 
(hey bad nevei seen or heard of one before, 
it being a quieterand more civilized war-dance 
than the Sioux's. The principal feature of it 
is a vigorous- patting of the feet to music 
without tune ; while the Sioux skip, hop. jump, 
squat down, kneel diwn, and twist their bod- 
ies into all conceivable positions, keeping 
time to some kind olj a drum, aided by voices 
that have a few musical notes in them now 
uud then. ' 

uT'l Cl.cvcnnc, 2 Autonito. the son of the chief of the Pimas I sing very nice,, - 
Toros Ventres, 3 is a kind of father t« the whole parly, giving 1 temptation," "Jc 
3 Winebag 1 "" 



. children hero from 10 
37 Sioux, 1 Cheyenne, 2 



.... ..-it li the bare table and blanket . 

| furnished by the school, have bought them 
' selves faiiry table spreads. Their smooth bed: 
i with square edges, show a skill in bed-mak- 
ing that is not nrten seen. When the rooms 
are cleaned, the boys spend their time in some 
I sort of our door exercise, generally in jumping, 
till fifteen minuter afier eight, when Ihc bell 
rings for inspection. A few minutes pass, 
ul every man is expected to appear in his 
anpany, to answer l lie roll call. The bugle 
...Hinds, and the companies march on the line 
of dress parade, while the school band lur- , 
nishes excellent music. The battalion formed, j 
the band again plays, and every man is in- 
spected, to sec that his shoes arc properly 
cleaned, that no buttons are off, that the nick- 
tie and collar arc o'n, and in order, and that 
his whole person is in proper condition to be- 
gin the duties of the day. The inspection 
oyer, the Colored and Indjun Students repair 
to their respective assembly ronniB for devo- 
tional ex'-reiscs. The Indian fcIiooI is opened 
by Kinging, the school recite together some 
familiar verses of scripture, then follows a 
short prayer. Ten or fifteen minutes are spent 
in Iliblc instruction, or drill in sincing. They 
ly. i-uch hymns sb " Yield not to 
keep me near the cross," 



The teacher pud the verb 
hoard something like this, substituting the 
word chief, (it having a significant meaning 
to them) for what we call Hie principal parts: 
1st chief, 2nd chief, 3rd chief, 4(7, chief. 
. Lie, Lying, Lay; Lain. 
■When they had been drilled a short time 
on Ihc use of these chiefs, the following sen- 
tences were put on the board, h aving a blank: 
for the verb, wjjfch was correctly tilled in a 
minute: $ 

'• Do not lie down on the grass." Have 
vou lain down to day?" " Did you lie down 
on the boat?" " Yes I lay down on the boat." 

What, an Indian class in Natural Philoso- 
phy! Yes, like other ignorant people, they 
need to be taught to understand and appre- 
ciate nature, which is near to them, instead 
of something fur off. A few minutes Bpcnt in 
this class will convince any one that this stu- 
dy is causing then) to think about the world, 
and investigate nature. 1 heard these qucs- 
I tions asked : How do we get a knowledge of 
the outside world? The answer came, "By 
our five senses, seeing, hearing, feeling, tast- 
ing, and smelling." "What is matter?" 
" .Matter is anything thnt we can sec or feel." 
" How mnnv properties has matter?" "Two, 
general and specific." Then they took up 
some object and readily gave its general and 
specific properties. Under the head of divisi- 
bility, the question was put, " What ia an 
.ton.?" The answer nt once came, "Some- 
small thnt it cannot l>e divided 




no fruit 

:' ( ' ' .- " ,f tl ' t ''",' 

of the Sioux huts was detailed to teach them They know that the c are such toljOgl U on- 
how to , akeVare iif their rooms. When told ions, peas, beans, p tutoes, cabbages ,....1 



everything, an is willing t< 

thing that will tonsil himself, or 
lie is very anxious to learn farm 
that he and his people try to turn 
know how. For in lance, ihey h 
trees, and know nothing of the — 



his people. 



that he was to be Ihc , teacher lor a while, ne inatoca. oui uo »». - - -jr.. 

w^t lbo"hi. ^ wHh as much earnest- | plant them When anted, they. krniw, no.h- 
leliuht as uny leucher ever went in- nig at ull about tnking 

. . 1 ' bmlu MolflW how to ra 



nesa and <k 
to a class-ro«..i. 

First, he showed them how to nir then 
rooms; then, taking them one by one, be show- 
ed thcin how to make up their beds; then, 
how to sweep and dust, and put everything m 
proper orders* I.e. , how to blBck their shoei. 
In fact, the Sioux boys taught them lliusc 
lessons so well, tbl t they had tnuuy of the new- 
comers blacking I icir shoes three limeanday. 
Their Indian teacl . r went through these exer- 
cises with them for four or live mornings, anil 
now they en make their beds look quite neat, 
and are iH-ginnuiulu lake pride in their rooms. 

Oue of ll.eui. who is trying to keep' himself 
very tidy, events- it his black necktie in — 1 
washed uller 
them the lest 



g at all about inning care of 'them They 
ilySinow how to raise barley and wheat, 
lie Bays that he wants to lake a mowing lua- 
I chine with him when he returns home. In 
giving advice bb to what trades would be best 
(or his boys to learn, A.ntonito has been of 
great service. That thiaunaii at thirty years 
of age should leave his fsTnily and come hun- 
dreds of miles to be taught in the school- 
room and on the farm, by the side of his little 
niue year old boy, means something. 

FIKBT FJIItt OK SHOES. 

Paul ItioB and Stago, two of the Arizonas, 
have made their first pair of shoes. Paul cm- 
... plcted bis in three days alter goinif imo the 
„iug it one week. To teach ".hop, und Stago, J, boy of til* 
,| the tooth-brush, 1 formed days. Of course tlley were ^W 1 ^ 
and cave them an object les- tion of a teacher, but did the entire work 
U ey understood what it I them.elves. The sl|oe. are not finished ... Hi. 



hour's work I 



were very much amused at my 

t to say that they did their first 
liter the superintendence 



.ho 



ontlis ago 



their condition, but has so improved, that he 
can be trusted with many responsible duties. 
As far as possible, tne new boyB arc put ill 
rooms with the old boys for a while, that by 

day on which they acrub their rooms. Ueorge 



ItielllBeivcB. r- 

hest style, but will (sst longer than ninny store 
shoes. Neither of lliem ever worked at the 
trade before. Then progress is truly marvel- 
ous ItiB fair to picBumu that within a few 
months tlley will bS able to luako a valuable 
uud respectable shoe. 

KVEttj^ DAT LIKE 

A glance at the daily life of ihc seventy-ninc 
Indiana here, will .robably be interesting to 
some o( our readers who have never visited 
here. 



"Jesus lover of my soul," "My faith looks 
up to thee," &c. Like many other people, 
they sometimes make tho wrong use of scrip- 
ture ; for instance, when one boy was afraid 
he would have to work one rainy afternoon, 
he printed this sentence, in large letters, in u 
conspicuous place: " verily verily 1 say unto 
you, thou shalt network today because too 

CLASS ItOOMS. 

find them at work there in nbont the 
way ns in other schouls, making mis- 
takes and correcting them, retaining a part 
that tlley are taught and forgetting a part. 
We find some very smart ones, and some very 
dull ones; some payinguttcntion to the lesson, 
and some doing everything elsu but I hat. In 
the spelling class, the teacher writes the words 
on the board one day. to be copied and stud- 
ied by the student for the next day 8 lesson. 
Having studied thcBC words, the next day 
Ihey arc again required to write the words. 
It is very seldom that vou sec an Indian make 
a misspelling; first, because, as he learns nn 
English word, he is required to write It so 
mnuy times that he cannot forget it; second, 
because, knowing little of English, he has 
never had the disadvantage of seeing words 
spelled wrongly. The boy by the side of 
om I happened to sit, on a visit to a class 
.tcthcac words without a mistake: proud, 
f draw, nieun, bottom, rein, rain, twenty, 
:ii, company, seldom, squirrel, swallow, 
touch. , 

In the reading class, a dialogue was nicely 
read by two little girls, the others cnuozoig 
them when they were through. The copy 
books in the writing class, presented un ap- 
pearance of which any school might feel proud, 
with few blots and good penmanship— the 
Indians scorn to lie by nature good penmen. 
I found ihc class in Euglish conversation 



| [iHilill IilU tJinua ""br ,u " . 

conversing "li a very delicate subject, not the 
subject of truth, but lying, about which, so 
many untruths are often told. Just when to 



tiling so a, on. ■ 

They had quite a talk on this question, and 
several questions were asked by them, which 
showed that tlley understood what they were 
talking about. 

In the arithmetic class, I found them, 
studying bo much like other student*, - 
that no nccountof it is needed. They / 
nre quick to arrive at a fact, but their 1, 
limited knowledge of the language 
prevents them from giving the reason 
with accuracy. The following are 
specimens of the examples worked out 
correctly, in a recent written examina- 
natiou: "A man having 500 cows, 
bought 47 more from A., 275 from B, 
and 12 from C; 370 died and 28 were 
stolen, how ninny baa he left. 

2.. Sarah- Walker had 498 chickena, 
01) died. Bhc then sold the others at 19 
cents each, how much money does she 
get?"" 

3. Ycllowbird sold 14 oxen at f lo. 
each and bought calves with the mon- 
ey ut $5 how many calves can he buy?" 

In geography they hnve thoroughly 
mastered the general out line of the po- 
litical and natural divisions of the 
earth. In naming the five races, I have 
heard them murmur to each other, 
" who is red man?" " I am not red ." 

While reciting the four condition* 
of men, as to their mode of life, when 
one would be describing the suvage 
life, many subdued whisjiers could be. fTj 
heard, " We savageB, we savBgcs." \^ , 

The Arizonas work in the (orenoon 
and uttend school in the afternoon. In 
school they arc just making a beginning. 
They are now learning to count-as far as twen- 
ty, and to pronounce such sentences as "I 
write." " I want to write." 

In the Indians' study hour, from seventill 
eight, r. Mi they do real earnest w-ork. Two 
nights in the weeks they have a ptujer meet- 
ing from eight to nine. Wednesday evening 
they have a prayer meeting of their own, 
which is pretty well attended. Besides these 
meetings, they attend church, Suuday School, 
and a Sunday evening lecture. . . . 

Itccently a morning inspection has been in- 
stituted for the Indian girls. With their disb 
washing, cooking, washing nnd ironing, and 
sewing school, in the afternoon, the guls are 
kept almost as busy nB thc ; boys. 

It is pleasant to make a visit in the after- 
noon to the different work departments. In 
the training shop, we find one boy fittings, 
pair of shoes on the hut. dne patching a pair; 
over there, another making a lamp, and another 
a dish-pan ; here, another boy making a table, 
and another one repairing a bench. 

On the farm, they are more scattered. Here 
wo find two boys preparing a hot bed, yonder 
a squad cleaning off some ground, two or 
thiee repairing a fence, one boy plowing with 
a two horse plow. At the bam, one boy is 
preparing cow feed, while another is milking. 
I At the wheel wright shop dne boy is mak- 
in" spokes, and another is painting a cart just 
finished. In tho blacksmith's shop, one boy 
is blowing the bellows, while another is mak- 
ing a horse shoe, or shoeing a mule. At the 
engine room, we find the two engineers either 
firing up the engine or cutting pipe, while, at 
the priutiug office, we s. c a Shawnee and I aw- 
nee hard at work setting up "Incidents of 
Indian Life." ' 

Our on% Indian tailor, we find hemming a. 
towel or repairing a pair of pants. 

Take it all iu all, from morning till, night, 
we have a pretty busy set, and the progress in, 
atudy and work is steady and encouraging. 

B. T. W. 
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SKETCHES OF MISSION LIFE. 
No. IV. 

DY MRS. C. C. ARMSTRONG. 
ESCPEIpTRXCB IS MICIEOSESIA. 

The first thing for us to d >, as it seemed, 
■was to set tin example of separate family life, 
and thus begin Die alphabet of civilization. 
We Had been provided with cotton cloth, hat- 
chets, hammers, nails, etc., to use among the 
natives, and with these we proposed to pay 
for the attempts at work of our savage pupils. 
The old chief Ifape, gave us a piece of laud, 
aud ordered his men to build hou es for the 
new teachers, but we soon found that the only 
way to accomplish anything wns for the mis- 
sionary DUUl to go into ihe woods* with the 
natives, and themselves cut timbers and bani'- 
boos, leaving always- the Hawaiian men to 
protect the women and children. In this way 
the language was learned and to some extent 
the confidence of the people gained, white 
our attempts to teach them never ceased. 
There is no doubt that the novelty of all this 
diverted, for a time, their untutored minds 
from evil, and was a safeguard to us, hut by 
the time the frames for the homes were ready, 
and it became necessary to obtain some cov- 
ering for the roofi, the novelty Had worn off, 
and our employes would do nothing without 
pay, and their demands were often far beyond 
•the faUia of their services. Our supplies 
would soon have been exhausted at this rate, 
but, luckily, I one day hit upon the idea of ca- 
tering to their taste for sweet things. Some 
very btick molasses was' among our stores, 
and I offered a tin cup of water sweetened 
•with tills, for a certain quantity of breadfruit 
leaves. A brisk trade quickly sprang ui». and 
by varying our barter by occasionally offering 
fish-hooks and pint, both of which were great- 
ly in demand, we kept up a lively business. 
Wo had no place to keep our leaves except in 
a pile near our door, and the mischievous 
creatures would steal them and sell them to 
us two or threotiir.es o»cr, so that the pro- 
gress of our work was somewhat slow. At 
last however, after innumerable obstacles and 

Verplexities, we began covering the frame, 
he leaves were large, nnd a pointed stick or 
pole some six feet in length was thrust 
through the mid rib of each. They were 
thcu pressed together, lapping like shingles, 
and each pole with its leaves wa^-ticd on one 
above another until the ridge pole was reach- 
«d. There were at that time living upon the 
island, two or three white men, who had run 
away from whale ships, nnd for the sake of 
the pleasures which they could there en 
joy, had degraded themselves to the level 
of the savages. Two of them, Angel, (alas! 
bow fallen) ami Collins, had s ine knowledge 
of carpentry, nnd'wc employed them to put 
in the doors ami windows we had brought 
with us. A half sash, with six panes of glass, 
. put in as high up as possible, was considered 
the safest arrangement for the windows, ami 
these we had only in the sleeping apart* 
meats. The floors were nearly dry, coarse 
grass spread on the ground, with some of, the 
matting in which our furniture had been 
packed. At length the parsonages weic com- 
pleted, to the great wonder aud astonishment 
-ot the cannibals, ami we left our dingy, dark 
an1 wretched prisons, to enter what seemed 
to us spacious homes. No palace could have 
been more* appreciated than were these clean, 
new, airy rooms, divided by partitions, and of 
comfortable size. ' i 

IXSTRDCTION. 

I soon succeeded in coaxing a few women 
in, to leurn the alphabet, and at the same 
time began to teacli them how to braid coarse 
mats of the leaves of the screw-pine, (Jood, 
faithful Hawaiian John took hold with them, 
and when we had enough matting to cover 
first the bed room and then the dining room, 
it was considered a very triumph of success, 
aud was really a groat comfort. Our little 
£ook house, covered with cocoanut leaves, 
with stones piled up for a fire-place, stood at 
a abort distance from the main house, nnd the 
whole w^s surrounded by a fence of sticks 
some five or six feet high. 

By this time, curiosity had somewhat subsid- 
ed, and tho natives had concluded that we 
were somehow- different from tho foreigners 
they had previously known. While we wcro 
getting settled, they had been diverted by the 
new and strange doings, and seemed a trifle 
tamed. Tho women at first objected to step- 
ping over tho door sill, because it had been 
carried on tho shoulders of men, and was 
therefore ** taboo" fsacred or forbidden.) I 
passed and repassed it in their presence, Bay- 
ing, 41 See me; it does not make me die to 
pass over it, neither will it you." They saw 
that I was not harmed, and after much hesi- 
tation, ventured to touch it with fear and 

One woman, Titlhuta, who came for sever- 
al weeks in succession aud was progressing 
well in the little Hawaiian primer for juvm- 
iles, was taken ill, and declared th,»t tho sick- 
. ness was caused by her attempts to learn. She 
was from a neighboring tribo who were fre- 



quently at war with the people among whom tered courage to say that my bs 
1 settled, and sho was more docile and put to sleep, and that little Hape 
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inclined to be influenced, but she soon disap- 
peared, nu pit to our regret. Other women 
llckle aud not willing to learn, 
and the sank: was true of the men. 

Amidst t*ese surroundings, my .second child, 
a boy, was born, and as it seemed, mv own 
life neatly ended. I felt that I stood almost 
within the fcatc of the Eternal City, but the 
thought " wtu 'shall care for my little ones," 
held me ba«k, and gave a new grasp on life. 
Considering] what the circumstances preced- 
ing my bnyl birth had been, it was a matter 
of surprise and gratitude to mc that he should 
he a plump;, healthy, perfectly former^ child. 
The natives were delighted when they learn- 
ed that a white child had been born among 
them, and though anxious to see it, were 



prisingiy patient when told that they must 
wait because the mother was very ill, and 
showed sonic feeling' by trying to ptssthe 
house o/tietlj?. At last a day was set for them 
to see the b|by, ami they Came, clad in their 
best attire, imd expressing great delight by 
subdued clipping of hinds. They said they 
did not caret what his name w»is, they should 
cidl him llapc, and so they Continued to call 
him, seeming truly fond of him. 

j< DISHONESTY 

was so common among them that the most 
constant wiiichfutness would not protect our 
property, aefl we soon began to realize how 
completely Jive were in the power of these 
ravages. OjU Hape grew worse and could 
not uo to thfi mission houses, but often sent 
for Dr. Armstrong. He was very avaricious, 
and constantly wanted things from us which 
Could not bl spa'red, and could in no way 
bo of use To join. He became angry because 
his diseased Uudy was not cured.nnd declared 
that he WutiH not believe in the white man's 
God if he Wf not made well. 

The general impression was, that powder, 



if there was so much talking in tho house. ] For the creditable appearance of the I Tamp- 
Upon tins he went, ami 1 locked the door be- 1 ton brtltulio" ~ 
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establish the fact lll it the u 
where savnge ami degraded, Papain mi 
promptly appeared to receive his reward, with 
which he went off well sal idled, while I, in 
the language of Daniel could say. "My God 
hath sent hiri angels, and hath ehut the Huns* 
mouths, that they have not hurt us." 
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THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE CADETS 
AT THE INAUGURATION. 

EXTRACTS FKOM ItEl'OUT OF COMMANDANT. 

The following extracts from the report qt 
Capt. Kumcyn. Commandant of the Ilampttm 
Cadets. on their return from Washington, 
may interest some of their friends who read in 
the New Yoik or Washington paper.-, notices 
of their presence in the Inaugural procession. 

"An otHeial invitati-m was received from 
Col. II. C. Cor bin, U. S. A, Secretary of 
Executive Committee on Inaugural ceremo- 
nies, in January, and at IJ.40 [» M. Mar. y, 
the bill:dion, (four companies, aggregating 
101 men, with addition of band, la pieces,) 
left the grounds of the Institution, uml at 
5. 15 P. M. embarked on steamer "Moseiey," 
at Portress Monroe. The battalion organ i- 
z ition was complete ; with Adjutant, Sergeant 



(•cording to their ability; and the extra 
of tho trip was made up by subscription 
i flie officers a,nd teachers, who ngn-cd in 
Ag conviction of the great value to 
if cadets of both r ices in this identi- 
fication with their country on its representa- 
tive day. 
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K3TICES OK THE TRESS. 

"Oaeoftho organizations that will attract 
especial attention in to day's pagiant is tits 
battalion of cadets from Hampton Institute; 
Virginia, who will nrrive this nmrnwg by the 
1 that'lhe- In- 
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did jou not bring us 
these good tilings?'' They resorted to every 
possible de^ce in order to get our- few pos- 
sessions front us. Hands were frequently 
thiust throujn the leafy tides of the fiat! cov- 
ering of the louses, or a hook tied to the end 
of a bamboo Would be thrust in between the 
bamboo windows, in order to hock • ut some 
garment hanging near. One day a volume of 
our Scott's llible was stolen, to be used, we 
supposed, foe cartridges to the few muskets 
owned in the Bay, On another occusion'-I 
found that our door key was yone, and as 
there was no other to lit the look, the loss was 
serious. A very bad native, who had profes- 
sed great friendship, had been seen to pass by 
and was nt once suspected. Dr. Armstrong 
sent for him and said. "You are my friend, 
nnd I desire ymi to help me, for I am in troub- 
le. The key of my door h gone, nnd without 
it I cannot protect my wife and child, or my 
property. If you will help we find it, I will 
rowan Lyou with a tile." "With pompons airs 

vociferous language, the man replied, "Yea 
1 am your friend. So and-so is u great thief, I 
think he has your key." With great appar- 
ent anxiety aud interest he threatened what 
he would do f jth the thief when caught, and 
started ofl on » run, not to appear again till 
toward evening, when he came in, covered 
with perspiration, holding up the key and de- 
claring with What djllieuhy he had chased the 
thief aud obtained it. He evidently expected 
extra pay for his trouble and had of course, 
stolen the key himself for the reward. 

This man, iPapalutui, was most savago in 
his appearance, some six feet tall, erect, and 
with a line athletic form. He was much ta- 
tooed ou all parts nt his body, and his face 
was completely covered, which made his 
white teeth iuW the whites of his eyes show to 
great adtanthge. He was terrible to sec and 
talk with, butt after a time I thought how 
much I should like to make a picture of him 
to send home, for my friends to sec what sort 
of neighbors We had. I therefore hired him 
to give mc, sittings, iat such times as my hus- 
band Was in the hguso, and sketched him 
with a spear In hisTiand, standing as if he 
were about to thrust it into a victim. Ue was 
requested to don his full wnr costume, and 
his appearance as ho thus stood before mc, 
was revolting beyond expression. 

1 WILD GUARD! AH. 

A few week i later, Dr. Armstrong found it 
necessary to explore another Bay, in order to 
ascertain the number and condition of tho 
people, with reference tos mission work. 
With aomo native oarsmen, and tho white man 
Angel, he set off in a canoe, on his voyage of 
discovery, but before leaving he consulted 
this same Tapstutai >n regard to leaving me 
and tho children. He told the old savage 
that he would give him a file, hatchet, etc. if 
he would tako care of our house and its in- 
mr.tea. Papatutui pompously accepted the 
proposal, and ou the first evening cauie into 
the house and was quite talkative and friendly. 
My heart throbbed with fear, but I had to con- 
ceal it as best I could, and at length I tnui- 
baby must be 
would wake 



Major, Qu 

for three meals were taken, and at the proper 
time for supper, companies foil into line at the 
sound of the bugle, m.d rations, including hot 
coffee, were served out to each man. G lards 
were placed on duty overthe stores, baggage, 
and also in the "steerage," where the men 
slept, to prevent plundering f>y outside par- 
ties, and to arouse the battalion in case of 
accident. 

The passage up the Bay was very rough, 
and many of the students were sick, nnd 'an 
accident at Point Lookout delayed the boat 
over an hour; making the time of arrival at 
Washington very late. (8.40 A, M. ) The 
Inaugural Committee had an Agent at the 
wharf tortieet the battalion and conduct it, if 
necessary, to its rendezvous in the city, and 
thence to its place in the column, ami to at- 
tend generally to its wants during the stay in 
the city. The morning was very cold and 
and to protect the 
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pl dn blue Hair, with a 
the Institute in the ccn-< 
carry "guidons,- 1 school 
colors. Anns not being available. ilje bat- 
talion will appear without them. The school 
i« composed or Colored and Indian- students. 
Unth races arc represcnto-1 in the oilKers, and 
the United States colors are carried by a Chey- 
enne ludiin,. formerly a warrior, and for threo 
years a prisoner of war at Ft. .Marion, Fin. In 
the ranks are Colored mm who served as sol- 
diersduring the war of the rebellion, Indians 
who have served as Government scouts with 
our troops on the frontier, and others who 
have been in arms against us with Sitting Dull. 
The school gathers its students from twenty- 
eight Stales and six Territories, the West' 
Indies, Liberia, and South Afiie.t. President- 
elect Garfield was a member of its first board 
of trustees, and wrote its lirst annual report* 
and still has a warm interest in its welts " 
—Daily Rational IbjmMican, Mar. 4. 
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j The bitt.dinn had been assigned a place in 
1 Ihe First division of the column, and iinniedi- 
[ ntcly iu rear of the Washington Light Infant* 
: ry, one of the finest organizations iu the col- 
umn, and atlO.l.'i was in place, and ready for 
the march. It moved down Penu. Avenue iu 
"column of companies," headed by the band, 
nnd (luring the Inaugural ceremonies, had a 
position nearly iu front of the South wing of 
tho Capital; button far from the grand stand 
to hear anything of (he address. After the 
ceremonies, it moved up the Avenue with the 
procession, passing the reviewing stand in 
front of the Kxecuiive Mansion,' at 3 P. M. 
The anticipated arrival of the command hail 
been noticed at length in some of the morn- 
ing papers of (he city, and during the march 
it at 1 meted much attention, and drew forth j notice 
its full share or cheers and applause. 

After dinner the students had permission to 
stroll about ihe city till G P. M , aud then fell 
into lino to march down to the vicinity of 
the Treasury, to view the fireworks, aud at 
P. M. most of them marched out to Howard 
University, where arrangements had been 
made to allow them to occupy (ho chapel for 
tho night. ( It is to be regretted that it was 
not known that Senator Bruce of Miss. lived 
only a short distance from the rendezvous of tho 
battalion, in time to give him at least a march; . 
ing salute, but ss it was only heard of at 
;i P. M. there was no time for it. A card was 
sent to him, s'ntingthe reason for not call- 
ing.) Most -of Saturday was spent in looking 
about the city, and at 4 P. M., the battalion 
took up its line of march for the steamer 
' 'Leary," leaving the wharf at 5.30 P. M., and 
reaching home at 8.30 A. M. of the 0th inst. 

The behavior of the students during the trip 
was excellent; — creditable to them, and to 
the Institution. They will probably be better 
able to appreciate thu benefit of organization 
and discipline than ever before, and their con- 
tact with so many orderly bodies of men, of 
both races, cannot but give them a better idea 
of what disciplined organizations are, and im- 
bue them witli more respect for law and or- 



Thc TTampton Institute Cadets, Tivt. fiapt- 
Ilehry, ltomeyn, U. S. A. four companies, lOl_ 
men, with a band of 13 pieces, made a ham 
some appearance in the first division of the pr_ 
cession yesterday. In the battalion were 27 
Indian Students, represent in-,' different 
tribes. Iu the battalion were also represented 
20 states, and G territories, also the ]rVcst In- 
dies! WatlttngU n Daily &djr, JJar\ 5. 

Following tho Midshipmen were the Hamp- 
ton Cadets, a line body of Colored aud Indian 
boys; under con mamt of Capt. Henry Ho- 
mey u, U. S. A. 103 in number. 

Army and Katy ItcgUicr, Washington* 

"New York Tribune" gave similar 



The students of Hampton have- rtgain had 
the pleasure ot sonic glimpses ofustro:.oiny nnd 
ecology through the inspiring lectures of Itcv. 
S. K. Cilthrop of Syracuse, nnd n look ut th« 
planets through the line telescope, whieh. bj 
the kindness of two members uf his church, 
has been, for tho last two years, lent, aud sent 
freo of cipenso to Hampton, for the use of tha 
school. 



TTampton Institute nnd the Ilutlcr School 
acknowledge with many thanks, the gift of a 
complete set of " Kitchen-Garden" apparatus 
for a class of twelve, from friends in New Xork, 
through Miss Grace Dodge. \ 



BOSELAKD F0S BALE. 
Ilaseland, tho former residence of th« 
late Hon. Joseph Segar, is offered for salt. 
The Jlropcrty is beautifully situated, fronU 
ing on the bay, near the National Soldiers' 
Home, and is a most cligabl'o site for a ho- 
tel or boarding house. 
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SOHOLAKSHIP LETTEB8. 

To help thoso who help tlicm'stO/vcs is 
the preference of human nature, ns well as 
ofllcnvcn. To give seventy dollars for 
a year's training of a young man or wo- 
man who is paying a hundred by personal 
exertion to suppfirt himself at school, and 
•wbo will put that training of heart and 
band to immcdiatc^uso for the good of his 
race, .-is thought by many to be one of the 
very best ways in which seventy dollars 
can be spent. If it were not so, Hampton 
Institute or any like it, could not exist 
another day ; and that part of God's work 
it represents would have 'to wait till hu- 
man thought grows ncarer^llcaven's. 

The struggle which somo of these 
young people have gone through in their 
efforts lor an education, and the signs of 
their progress Bincc leaving school, arc 
interestingly shown in the simple letters 
of ncKiio'wIcdgcment they write to the 
friends who have thus helped them'with 
whose permission, we give some of these 
to our readers. 



FIIOS1 A GIRL IN THE JUNIOR CLASS. 

Dear Friend: 

I will try to writo you the history of 

inv life. I VMM bom in County, N. C, 

June 2.">tli 1801. I have had a very rough 
time through life, and I am still having it yet. 

First I will tell you of my parents;— they 
were both slaves. When they first married 
they did nut livo where I was born ; they lived 
in Virginia. Father and mother both were 
boraiu Virginia and when they married they 
belonged to different masters. Mother's mas- 
ter got in the notion to sell out and go to an- 
other county to live ;— now mother and fath- 
er had to be parted, or one of them sold. 
Mother's master was very mean ; ho said he 
would part them before he would sell mother; 
but when he got ready to move, by the help 
of tho Lord, father's master concluded to sell 
him, that be might be with his wife. Then 
they moved to North Carolina, where I was 
born, and lived there abont fifteen years be- 
fore the surrender. . 

Master died in time of the war, about three 
years before the surrender, and after his deal h, 
ill of wo children had to be divided out 
tmong other cruel white people. While this 
m going on my young master sent my oldest 
brother to the breait-works, where he stayed 
five or six montbs-withont a rag of clothing 
ezcept those he had on, helping the rebels to 
build an entrenchment to keep the yankees 
back from their country . Every citizen of the 
county had to send a slave, and so it fell to 
my brother's lot to go, which was very gliev- 
oub to my poor mother, for she did not ever 
expect to see him again, lie was the oldest 
child of sixteen : there was one girl older than 
him. My mother is mother of seventeen 
children, andJI am the youngest girl of seven, 
but there are two boys younger than I am.— 
Thero aro only nine living now. 
My oldest sister married before the surrender, 
and three of my brothers since ; they all have 
quite large families, and you know my pa- 
rents aro getting along in years very fast. 

When tho surrender was, my father had 
twelve in family. The first year after surrend- 
er ho worked with his master to get a start, sc 
that bo could go to himself the next year. Al 
the end of tho year ho went to master for a 
settlement, and he told him unless ho stayed 
and worked as he had done before the sur- 
render, ho would not pay him anything. 
Father told him he would not stay, for he 
wanted to go to himself to try and make some- 
thins 'or bis family ; so after he fonnd that he 
would not stay, he gave him three barrels of 
corn and 000 middlcn of meat for the years 
work of himself and thrco' grown boys; 
father took it and left, and that was all he 
had but what Jin worked for. So he moved 
about three fines the next year, and hired 
for part of tho crop,— him and three boys 
That year we did not havo vory much success. 
Tho season was dry. but tho next wo moved 
again a few miles farther ; now aiming to make 
a large crop, hired every one out.that was 
largo enough to do anything. So this year 
we bad a splendid, good success;— made bread 
enough to do us the next yenr. by hiring out 
twooflhe girls, to buy other things which we 
wero compelled to havo. 80 after that vcar 
we got sc/wo could livo at homo. The next 
year lie bought him a little tract of land from 
a very fine man who gave him good time to 
pay fur it.^has finished pnying it now, and 
is living on it, doing very well. 
I left home last Sept. 23, on my way to 
- school. I have never been to school much bo- 
f fore I canio bore; not more than fivo or six 
I months, and that was not all together; somo- 
timcs I would go two or three wepks, and 
then I would miss a month or more. My 
chance has been very bad indeed . It was on 
the account of my mother. Hid was always 
sick, and I being the youngest girl, I had to 
stay at homo and wait on her during her sick- 



ness. I have sat up with her many atimo all 
night long, when lather would bo gone, and 
tho younger children would be asleep. But 
I believo God helped me. I had such a poor 
chance at home that ho opened the way for 
mo to como here. ' My parents concluded to 
Bend mo here to school, I was very willing to 
come becauso my Bister 1 had been here aud 
liked it so well, Sibo acemcd to enjoy herself 
so much with an education, tliaUit put mo in 
the notion to try to get one. She is tho only 
colored person atniy home that has any kind 
of on education, po, when I come hero I en- 
tered the Junior class. When I first heard of 
tho school I never (did think that I would be 
able to reach it; bm after going to school to 
my sister a few weeks I soon learned enough 
to know the goof there was in education. 
When she used to try to teach me, I thought 
it was nolhing but foolishness to have me go- 
ing to school, whipping my life oat of me for 
a little education; for i thought there waa no 
good in it ; but before I Was 10 years old I be- 
gan to see where'j it would help me in tho 
future, and then I-went to work. The first 
thing I did towards coming here, I made a 
little tobacco patch every jeor which brought 
me from four to six dollars every year until it 
got up to fifteen dollars, and I saved it just as 
much as I could until I got a right smart to- 
gether; and so I kept on in this way saving 
all I could get for eight years; and tho ycai 
before Icauie herc^ I worked hord during tho 
summer helping irty father attend his crops. 
I havo been working out in the field every 
summer since I have been large enough. I 
commenced to werk at ten years old up to 
-nineteen, and I exbect to do it next smmcr if 
I go home, and myi father needs me. 

Last winter I got a little school which paid 
me very well tor my trouble. They had no 
teacher and I knewenough to teach the child- 
ren, so the people employed me; — gave me 
fifteen dollars a month, which paid me very 
U, though I ha£ my board to pay out of 
that, whieb was five dollars per month, and I 
had for pay for the; bouse I taught in, which 
was two dollars per month, and so you know 
I did not clear much. I taught five months 
and a half which was eighty-two and a half 
dollars, but when I waa done paying all my 
costs I only had aeventy-fivo dollars to get 
ready for Normal Jcbool, all my clothing to 
buy, and my way [to pay out of that, which 
" illora. When I arrived here I only 



Sined more education. TbuB my father had 
irly seen the importance W education and 
since then his earnest desirobas been to have 
me" educated. 

The place where I was born, was a new Bet- 
tlcmcnt, ond there was no school there, for 
there were not many settlers there. And after 
many years the place had grown to bo a large 
place, and contained a great mony settlers; 
they planned for on erection of a school house 
for the education of their children, which, by 
tho aid of the U. Si Indion Agent was soon 
completed; ond by this time 1 bad grown to 
be quite a large boy. As soon as the school 
bouse was finished the school-teacher came 
and begnn his duly. He was a holf-brced— 
that is half English and half Indian; and 
could speak both languages os well as the oth- 
er. And bo wsa a very good teacher for ho 
used to make his pupils read their lessons in 
English first, ond then ho would explain in 
the Indian language, ond in about twelve 
months his pupilB got so that they can read 
their lesson in both languages. 
' In the way of teaching I made a rapid prog- 
ress in my studies. And slier some years 
schooling, I hod mode quite an advance, end 
wished to go in a higher school, wherelndi'- 
ans were sent ond their tuition paid by the 
people of the Norlh. So I and my father im- 
mediately told tho U. S. Indian Agent to In- 
quire if one or two hoys from that agCncy 
could be accepted in the Hnmptnn School, 
and in about two weeks he received an answer^ 
saying we could come in the school m one 
week from that time 

October 3, 1879, I and another boy started 
for Hampton. When wo arrived at Chicago' 
we met Copt. R. H. Pratt, he had been to 
Dakota Territory after some Indian children 
and was on his way back to Carlisle, Penh, 
where the new training school had' just been 1 
established: and we went with him to bis 
school and stayed there for three weeks. But 
I was lonesome in Btaying there; although the 
place all around was very beautiful. ' ' " " 
The town is in a valley, called the Cumber- 
land Valley: and high ranges of mountains on 1 
the north and aouth sides, make it look a 
beautiful scenery. I tbink.it was because the 
school was just commencing and didn't do 
very much in the way of teaching. At last I 
~ pton and arrived OetT!9, 'TO. 



dollars to pay my way 
> pay ten dollars per month 



ance, under Chrieff^K^avJc/jr;— being thn» 
guided I feel 6urc of success. 

I take great pleasure in writing you a short 
account of tho-iw«W^Jve|biaen able to do in 
tho little town"" 61 Hampton during my stay 
here. . *!Ia:> ' wsl * *i* a- 1 >' <••""' 1 

I wae;adruu;a,<to.eorae to^tbis echoolbya 
young man itt,18r'8,(wh«oadviooin tho some 
year, iJabcoptcd: cheerfully ;-a»b of which 
time I have bcod iritcreated in Sunday School 
and tcniponinco work. J havu by Divine as- 
sistance organized what seems to ben"gm»- 
ing Sunday schoskof '.which ! '.anj.the'Bupeii 
intendenti .l:hsilo:-ftiso<: organized * young 
ladies' sewing circle, and through the 'great 
kindness of adcar-good-lady who pro/ere not 
to have her name mentioned, P iravp'racterved 
a number of pieces of clothing from the North 
which I bnve. unci made overi" land distributed 
among the poor little: child reti doWn-here-.-.* h> 
, : Jn< connection with my Sunday school I 
have a children's temperance aid society, in- 
cluding old. and young. : il began this work by 
get ting them together Sunday. afternoons .and 
talking to them cu temperance and habits, so 
the Lord bleated the; work and nowthepostor> 
of .the little Church gives mc one or two Sun-' 
day evenings in eoch month to devote to this 

kiudof._wotku.and muchi-ibi* said, is being- 
done in tie Say of temperanCB.'! gnidion no w 
1 tiiu: ■lam very respectfully yours;! bimf 



was ton dollars- 
bad twenty-two 
through. I have , . 
and I am allowed «o work out five— if I 

I think if I kecpimy health I will be Bble to 
work my way through, and I am happy to tell 
you this is the best! school I ever aaw for the 
colored, race. I never saw white people take 
so much interest and pains with colored :— I 
believe God will rejeard them for their trouble, 
for ho knows we poor colored people are not 
able to pay them <or their trouble with us, if 
it bad not been foi our good northern friends 
we never could have been educated. 

At my home if I white man Bees a negro 
.-ading a newspaper be will hardly speak to 
him ; he says tha< the negro thinks himself 
as good as a white) man, there are a very few 
that can write their names. 

I hope when I gelt through here I will be able 
to help myself andimyrace also, for they need 
all the help they ican get • It is almost;.** 
' \ for if you make anything 
e hold of the hoe in earn, 
ly hoe a-many-a-day, and 
itet without a thing to 
d some mornings I would 
sugar I never will for- 
friends and teachers,— 
and try all I can to 



bad as Africa th. 
there you must 
est I have taki 
from sun-up to 
eat but my bread, 
hare coffee with 

fet our good nortl 
love all my tr 
please them. 

May the Lord bless this Institution, and all 
that lend a helping hand towards it. For 
hero is the place for help, it is.needcd. I, 
With many thanks, , „ ^ • 
Very Respectfully, R. 



MOll Alt INDIAB IX TDB . MIDDLE CLASS. 

•J 

Dear friend: . J„ , 7 

I havo beenrcquested to write a sketch 
about my life and how I spent my vacation 
last summer,— wh^ch 1 will try to do. il, 
n an Ind ian bpy belonging to the Monom- 
oneo tribe of Indians. Mr home ia in the 
northern part of tl State of Wisconsin, and 
where tho rest of jiny tribe live. A mission 
had been formed Siberia long ago, in which 
these Indians were- brought up in Christiani- 
ty. And now about halt of tbem belong to 
tho church in whieb my parents are members. 
My father used to tell mc that he bad wont to 
school when ha wms.a boy and bad not learn- 
ed as much as hot ought to have learned; al- 
though he bad learned to/read and writavery 
well; and he had hecu clerking ina.atore.for 
thrco or four yean) over since he- left school 
And ho used to 
learned a llttlo .c 
dono much, good . 
benefit it would hero been to hlm,i and 1 how 
hsppy hp would have beento teach his fellow 
Indiana, , if he, hr ' - 
tie longer whi 



started for Hampimx ■ . 
On the following day' I was examined and 
passed the examination for the Junior Class, 
and while I was in that class I did all I could 
to leam my lessons well every day ; and at the 
end of the term, I was promoted to the Mid- 
dle Class, in which I am in, this term. 

At the close of the term just mentioned ; I 
began to work on the farm alt -summer, during 
vacation: At first it was hard wOrkformc; 
but after awhile 1 got along all right with the 
hot summer. ■ 

There is a big farm out in the conntry about 
four miles from Hampton that- belongs to the 
School and the Indian boys go there to work'. 
Tbe boys were divided into three squads, and 
thev used to Bend one squad to the farm-' for 
two weeks ; then the other, and so on one aft- 
er the other. The ptaco is called Shell Banks 
and ia a beautiful place. Our tents were right 
on tbe banks of a creek, and in the evening 
afterwork we used to play arid sing just as 
much as we want to; and before the sun sets, 
we would play boll until it is dark, and if it 
happens to be a moonlight night there would 
be seen' some boys' running races and others 
swinging; and many other entertainments' we 
thus enjoyed ta those happy evening*. Bnt 
how glad we were still when the time came 
for lessons for another year's work. 

How happy I anTto know the greatest bless- 
ings the good people of the North are be- 
stowing upon the Indians in giving them edu- 
cation, and showing them the way of civil 
life; and in bringing them' out from dark 
heathenism to tho light of the gospel. I can- 
not express tho feeling of gratitude I feel to- 
ward you, and forthe others, for the kindness 
you are so nobly doing us. What can I do to 
reward you for yonr kindness, but to sincerely 
thank you. • »' •'> 

Respectfully Yours, 



■ OUB LETTEK FBOM DAKOTA. ^ 

'] [ . ! ; ^prt, Bennett, D. T. Feb. 7th, 1881. op 
Eorroit of Wouk.max. „, |, >:.• .1, ill 1 ... WOO 
I , .' Nothing is visiable except snow, 

beautiful indeed, yet wearisome to the eye. 1 : 
Hills, valleys and plains covered deep with! 
snow. No 1 mail from the east- has 1 been able' 1 
tb^ funnel or plow through the snow drifts for 
several weeks past and our news from tbe out- 
world is meager indeed, "Tiaan ill wind' 
that, blows po one any good,". as the old' say-, 
ing is, and it is true in this case, for the serero 
weather has brought large gome in near to tho 
.Mission, and ; the Indiana are having grand 
sport and renuuierauvo employment About- 
six weeks sgo, a. large party left this Agency' 
for a buffalo bunt under the charge of Ser- 
geant Dewitt of the Detachment «f Indian 
Scouts, and accompained by UMvBev.W; I*' 
Riggs, the able, practiced and industrious Mis- 
sionary, located at Peoria Bottom on the Mi* 
souri River, about twenty five miles below 
tbia Agency. Mr. Biggs has been established 1 
here for a number pt yeara and has effected *» 
very marked and encouraging improvement in 
the tone, moral and general condition of the 
Indians with whom hehas been laboring. Wild 
and savago. living ln.»k4n ajtd-cahvaasCtiBU, 
dressing in blankets and skins and following 
their barbarous rites, when Mr. Riggs came a- 

mong them a few years ago, their utile settle- 
ment now appears like a thrifty, settlement of 
whites. They have their 'separate houses, barn* 
fields and domestic stock, wear citizen's cloth- 
ing, attend service regularly in their pretty 
little church under tbe bluff neat Mr. Riggs' 
house, send their children to school, have ti- 
tles to their homes under the homestead laws, 
and deport themselves in as orderly and a* 
satisfactory a manner as could be expected. 
Mr. Riggs would tell you that he looks Upon : 
his work as only begun ; but to an outsider be 
seems to have done wonders. Heundoubedtl 
owes much of his success to the early tri ' '- 
and advice given him by his wortby/ps 
Mr. Riggs works on his little farm, cat 
his stock and in bis every day garb ' aL r „ 
like the average sober, intelUgeUt and Indnf 
trious young farrr 
t-emendous effeel 
charge. His self 



from a vorjfca Has m the sesiok class. 
Dear friend: ■ :>/. .vjimib ndVl 

Having successfnlly gotten through 
my second year, I enter upon my third and 
last in this school, with much pleasure ; and 
Iwritenot onry to acknowledge yOnr kind- 
ness in assisting me, and my people; but to 
express a part of the gratitude Of which my 
heart is full. jl " ,:, J l "" "'" . , 

There aro many things for which my soul is 
drawn out to thank God ; and chTcfly among 
these aro Christ, liberty and education, wi " 
out which men would be wretched. J 'As I 
soon to go out from ; sohool,. perhaps yon would 
be interested to know- some of my future in- 
tentions.- -As the days come, and go, and the 
timefor leaving sohool nearS; I must confess 
hat I feel more and more the pressing de- 
my people : therefore, I conclude 
preparation, to lend nr- 



trious young farmer,' : »nc - 

"ret upon thel Indians under his 

- -lelf denialin taking a long and '. 

tedious trip over the frozin and show, cover- , 
ed prairies with the Indians during the severe-, , 
weather, shows that bis'hcart'isV his work/ 
and that he feels the importance of getting at 
the true character -of the individuals wK'om(e„ 
wishes to help,, and this he could accomplish 
in no better way than in entering into their ' 
every day ' life, seeing as they seehhd feeling 
as they feel.evcry want, ambition Snd.pleosure. 

There, is hope for the elevation and re- . 
clamation of the Indians, when good, ihtelli-' 
— — d industrious white' men,' like M- 
sre willing to ! gel down near enough 
.... * ...... 1 i.iw.n i 'l."' - 



good, ihtelli-' 

gent' and industrious white men,' like Mr, 
Briggs, sre willing to get \ down near enough to. 
the Indian) to extend to them a helping hand, _ 
by the aid of which they may be able to cuimb-! 
er up 1 the ascent:- The hunting party woi very 
suecessfnl, obrainihg about,225 b.nffaloek, 259, _ 
deers, one 'hundred porcupine 'add "a iumber ,. 
of wolves; foxes, badger, ! ^jj»y™ and 



game. Mr. Briggs killed several biiffal... 
no -dbubt gained in varibps ways' 'more inn 
euce ainoUg; respect and 'affection of, 'the 1 
diansaurlbr^" 
havo during 

The weather 1: 
and r fehr that'theuddV6idabli)'lCss,niaVi)rov 
T ery dlscoursging taWe, Indians, who' are; no- 
just beginning t&fulrV .realize 'f- ' 

of raising aHfiestn: •t'6«.' " ? ; '" 
WIt)rkir/*reb*mVranc6 'ahf 

aaiatnti . 
4u Loads od d»3, 



ded 1 
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$ WORKMAN. \',./ ! ,__>_ 




T hive noon tn vk in™ a few calls to-day on 
my colored neighbors, dropping in to aco lu- 
tie Jooaio.with her pretty now baby and her 
nice now house, stopping to aak after Sarah's 
weak side, and whether Judy had got her 
place, and silling half an hour with Aunt Lu- 
cinda, who is to near tho bright mansions above 
that t he eighty years of her pilgrimage seem to 
her the dream, and heaven the reality. " It's 
just a wonderful place, that land we're going 
to," she says. "I cxpect|tho rust thero will bo 
something truly splendid." 

I had a pleasant walk, and saw and hear J 
tome pleasant th ngs, lait what I want to speak 
of especially is tlie fact that I found only ono 
mistress of the house at home. The others 
were all out visiting their neighbors. 

Now I 'can't say anything against visiting 
one's neighbors; cs|>eciall vat thut was just what 
I was doing myself. Hut it seemed rather 
curious that so many should be out at the sanie- 
time. mi' t that at such an early hour after noon. 
And it seemed stringer still to mo when I found 
one or two of ihem sitting or standing about, 
with nothing particular to do or say. in a neigh- 
bor's house, and when I recalled to mind tho 
looks of the houses thoy had left, and how 
very much thoy needed a little more of 'their 
owners' attention. 

Thtt is it, you see my friends. There ought 
to be some brightness in life, and there c in l»o 
no objection to a social call on one's friends 
now and then, but don't you think yourselves 
that many do too much of it for their own good, 
and tho good of their homes and their child- 
ren? Tho little, ihj.ir children; their pour lit- 
tle notes and .ragged elbows did so much 
* atlcntii 



In prcpitriug pork, tho most imp irtunt thing 
to retuem^vr is, ihat unless cooked thoroughly 
it is likely, to lm not only a very unwholesome, 
but dangerous food. Twenty minutes to a 
pound, either in baking or boiling, is uot too 
much to '.ll.r.v, .mid it is iuipossiolc to be too 
careful about this. 

Well cuked bacon is always appetizing when 
properly wiKe I and the best hoe c ikes I have 
ever e.itea have l>ceii prepared according to 

AX OLp FASHIONED VIUOINIA HKCEIPr. 

The meal and water aro mixed. and allowed to 
stand two- or three hours, to this is added ha- 
cou fat enough to season nicely, and tho mix- 
ture is baked slowly i.n a griddle or oven skil- 
let, well grea*wd with bacon. It is really sur- 
prising what a variety of dishes can bo made 
from corn meal and pork, in its various forms, 
and variety in our foo I U always desirable for 
tho sake of digestion as well as appetite. 



5:;iltb anb ^umanUn. 



There is a bit of 
men have discovered 
you or. I could have 
It W that '* Force ci 
Aud for us that iw 
never got cleau and 
our children comfortable 
st iv at home In 



vcrsal truth, learned 
d it almoat seems as if 
id it out for ourselves 
; net where it is uot." 
that our homes will 
lerly and pleasant, and 

ke thei 



j carry our force and spend our strength 
away from tho pi ico whore it belongs and is 
wanted, we sh ill spend it in mischief histoid 
of in good, and might havo sit for the picturo 
drawn by that wise preacher, Paul: "And with- 
il they learn to be idle, wandering about from 
) to house; in I not only idle, but tattlers 
1 1 busy-bodies, speaking thing I which 



DLD F3IESD3 Iff NEW DRES3E3- 

IIOW TO COOK HvCO.Y AND MSAL, 

A 1 idy wjfcrt is a 11 born housekeeper," and 
who Ins had rx}tcricu:cor both Northern aud 
Southern housekeeping, ca.itributc* these ex- 
cellent hints for miking tho moat of these 
Southern staffs of life. 

In this pirt of the world, there nrc few pco'- 
|>1e who do not oat corn -broad two or three 
times a day. and thero is no doubt that when 
jirojMTly prepared it is very nutritious and 
whole-tome. I often wonder, however, that 
when there ire so m luydiff-rent ways in which 
«pm bread can lie uied.Bo few cooks or house- 
keepers know of anything but tho ordinary 
hoe cake, or tho more delicite egg bread. 
For cxunplc, mush <>r porridge with milk or 
motassus, makes an excellent breakfast or sup- 
per, eaten hot; while if it is poured into a 
-deep dish, allowed to cool, and when hard, cut 
iriftticcs aud fried or baked in tho oven, noth- 
■Ing b-ittor cm be desired. 1J oiled thorough- 
ly as a thin gruel, with milk or water, and a 
little salt, it makes* wholesomo and pleasant 
•drink, especially for children. 



The mo of pork, too, is so general 
working people, that tho manner ... 
It U w'orthltgood deal of consideration. One 
■excel fe ut way is to cut it in tho thinnest possi- 
ble Blicesrroll these slices in corn-meal tilt 
they nro thickly covered, and then fry them 
.quickly. 

Corn-meal dumpling*, raised with a little 
yeast p >wdcr 'and boiled wiih n pieco of ba- 
•con. mikes an excellent dinner; while corn- 
meal batter cakes fried in tho pan with n pieco 
of pork, or a little bacon fat, ate also jrood. 

Corn-bread mixed with water, a little salt 
and some beef suet chopped very fine, and 
boiled in a covered tin or a stout bag, is n 
nally delicious pudding, while a capital pud- 
ding can bo m ado with corn moal, a little milk, 
• well beaten egg, a little yeast powder; and 
molasses enough toawceten. Both of these 
latter should be cooked a long time. 

Another good pudding can be made at fol- 
lows. Into twoquartsof boiling water, stir two 
tablespoon ruls of talt» one pound cprn-meul, 
and a quarter of a pound of. grated cheese, boil 
it for twenty minutes, taking care that it does 
not turn thin, put it in a greased baking pan, 
sprinkle on tho top some more grated cheese, 
-and brown in a quick oven. It should ho eaten 
liot, but if there it any left it can be sliced off 
when cold, and fried for supper. 



r of cooking 



A TALK ABJUr H0K9£3- 
General Alfred Plea<onton, the famous cav- 
alry leader of the army of the Potomac, drop- 
pod into the h uidsome ottieo of Tiik Times. 
yesterday, aud without knowing how, woweilt 
from the discussion of Tuuner. to the question 
of the end tra-ice of horses. Probably no man 
in tho country h id a wider HeW for tho study 
of the horse than General Plensonton had du- 
ring the war. I asked him about the o imper- 
ative end trance of men and horses in the 
army. He said that infantrymen, if properly 
fed and clothed, would march farther in a 
Week ihaucivalry. and that he believed that 
hum in cndur iu.ee was greater than thut of any 
animal, if audi a compiris.ii) may be made. 
Half tho trouble with horses is that they are 
not properly cared for. Th-.-y would often en- 
dure Ulrica as much if people kuuW how to 
handle them. If Infantrymen are on the 
inarch, a csrelul'o aptain will see tint the men. 
When a halt is made, an allowed to rest. 
Their iiccoatreuients are removed, and. if poss- 
ible, thoy are urged to wadi their feet in < 
water. Caff jo is made, 
off agiin they are new m 
contrary. Are g morally 
saddles aud br't lies on. a 
heavy matron top. Of 
no compirison between I 
The former 
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,nd when they start 
n. Horses, o i tho 
i lie to stand with 
d very frequently a 
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rfting 
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tho infantrymen mikes hi* coffee, broils his 
pork, eats heartily, spreads his blanket, and in 
two minutes he is gathering 11 iwers with his 
sweetheart in the meadows at home. Tho 
cavalryiu in, on tlio other hand, is in all prob- 
ability githeriug forage for his p mc horse. 
He h is to feed his nag as well as himself, and 
he has to take care ot his equipments, and to 
bttbu the poor beast's luck, and rub down 
his tired legs— peril ips tlx a bit, or tew a bro- 
ken girth. But I did uot start to write ou 
this subject. 

"TJut after abV' Continued General Plcoson- 
ton, thinking a moment, horses are much like 
men. Tnerearc mm who. without being cow- 
ard*, have n )t the nerve to go into a battle. 
Everybody who has been in battle will tell 
mat. It is s i with so aw horses. They haven't 
the nerve to g i into a tl <Ui. I h ive seen horses 
ih it would go through nifything to get away 
from a battle-Held. Thoy won 1 1 commit tub 
ciilo by ju-npiug down a precipice, or before 
a locomotive. • Hut to como back to the stnrt- 
lllg-uoiat, a horse can stind a good deal of 
hard work and Mid? fora-ro if ho is taken 
care of. Not half the people who h ive for- 
tunes invoitod in horses know how to t ike 
caro of them. They never stop to think 
what is the sensible thing to do. A horse is 
just like a man. or a watch. If you takucare 
of ht n' hc will last you a lon-jr time. But you 
can spoil him very easily. Give the m >st val- 
uable horse in tho world tn a f<K>l who is in- 
capable of loving him. and he will spoil him 
in a day."— •IWUmldjihvi 7\me». 



feac^r'a §able. 



A GE30EA.PHY CLASS AT HAMPTON. 



.In teaching Geography, I think it is pleas- 
ant to make it as real us possible, as if we 
were travelling, and seeing all wo could sec. 

First, the fiico of tho country. If there 
are any mountains, in what direction should 
we see thjent! What rivers should wo cms*! or 
sail up or down? How does it comparo with 
other places/ With our own homes) 

Next, what are tho people doing? If farm- 
ing, what a*»* tho principal crops? Where 
will they Hud a market for their produce? 
How will they get it to market? 
If mining, what is tho mineral wealth? 
After leirning all that the book tells us of 
a place or country, let us go on aud tell more; 
what we may infer from what wo have already 
learned, dach us, why are tho crops of Illi- 
nois different from those of Louisiana? It is 
well to make tho clas* think for themselves, 
why there is such a difference of climate, pro- 
duction, and occupation. between one place 
and another. | * I 

bt ip drawing is of groat service in fixing the 
location of places. 

Then, let the scholars write down the min- 
eral wealth, wIitc the forests are. what will 
be the tho exports of the commercial centers. 
Map drawing from memory at first seems 
very diflUult, but, by degrees, grows more and 
mora inicretting and exciting; especially if 
there are no wall m ips, which are exceedingly 
necessary, and which add ton-fold to tho in- 
terest and reality of the subject. 

It is very pleasant to take a business trip, 
I buy articles as we g> from city to city, 
peculiar to th it part of the' country. 



that 



The teacher who kindly contributed tho 
above su Mti->n«, and from whom we hope 
to hoar again, hospitably opened her class 
room door one m miing lately, to a representa- 
tive of the "Southern Workman." solely for 
the sake of the gradu ito teachen/ who read it. 
Her cheerful face and breezy method (if you 
can speak of a methodical breeze) are already 
well known in soin-J ol those graduate teach- 
er*, but m uiy others will be glad of au intro- 
duction. 

How much differenccabright, kind face and 
m inner m ikes in a class room, by tho way ttlm 
ulitingwith tut sharpness, waking up tho dull, 
shaking up the indifferent, encouraging every 
effort, inspiring all with a sense of something 
to bo leal ued that. is worth learning. 

This little digression is not so fur from our 
subject as you might think. 

Tho cl iss is a section of Pre 
twenty in number, including 
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GSSEB&L HARRISON AND WINE. 
A Pennsylvania lady lolls that when Gener- 
al Harrison wis running for tho Presidency.hu 
stopped at the old Washington House in Cues- 
ter for dinner. After dinner was served, it 
was noticed that the General pludged his toast 
in water, and one of the gentlemen from New 
York, in off Jring another, said, "General, will 
you not favor mo by driukiug a glass of wine?'' 
Tho General refuse I in a very gentlemanly m Mi- 
ner. Again lie was urged to j tin in a ulissof 
wine. This was too much. H i roso from tho 
bible, his tall form erect, and in the most dig- 
nified in inner replied: "Gontlemon, I have re- 
fused twice to pirtako of the wiua cup. Tint 
should have been sufficient. Though you press 
tho cup to my lips, not a drop ah dl pass the 
portals. I made % ro*»l yd when I ttarted in 
iifo that I would avoid strong drinks, and I 
have never brokon it. I am one of a class of 
seventeen young men who graduated, and the 
Other sixteen All drunkards' graven — all 
through the pernicious habit of wipe drinking. 
Iowu all my health, happiness aud prosperity 
to that resolution. Will you urge me now?*, 



ips hang on three sides of tho 
and: m ire are wound up in rollers, ready to 
pull down when: wanted. A globa stands on 
the table. Oa another table Is. a shallow 
wooden tr.ty nnv young mail might m iko for 
himself, three feet by two. with sides two 
inches high. It holds a quantity of common 
tali I ; moulding stud would do better, but 
fresh cleau earth Would alio answer the pur- 
pose. 

The exiraiso wai a general review, partly 
for tho siko ftf»tho visitor, or rather of grain- 
ates who will soo through tho visitor's eye*. 
These were soiiiq of the questions asked, 
sometimes of tho olatt, sometime of this one 
aud that, all over the room, never in dull rota- 
tion.s i that it conl I bo watched by uuy creep- 
ing along the line to him. 

••What shape it tho earth? How do you 
know? When you go out and look all round, 
turn round and I iok, do you see anything that, 
looks round to you? What do we call that 
line? How do wo divi le tho earth! Is there 
most land or Water! How do we divi lo the 
land? Whit)* a continent! What is an Wandi 
Come and' make an island for us in this s iud. 
Where is this island highest? What do we 
call such high lauds? Who will come and 
make us some other mountains? Whit do we 
c 1 1 1 a row of mountains like that? Wh it is the 
difference between a mountain chain and a 
group of mountains? Whit is tins Ion- land 
between tho mountains otilledr What du 
you think we shall Hud at the bottom of this 
valley? Which way would the river run? 
Would it get I trger. or smaller? Why? Let's 
make a little hole like this in the topofthis 
mountain. What luvowe now? What is a 
vidcano? What Is down at the bottom of tho 
volcano chimney? What comet nut ? Do wo 
tee any vulcmot here in Virginia? Where 
must wo goto And one? -Let us go there. 
How shall wo go there? What water shall we 
nit on! Come and show us how to go. 
Which direction are wo going? Which way 
from here it Hampton?" No room for more 
question*, but this may give tome notion of 
the exercise which kept every one in the room 
routed to interest every minute. 
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TIM BUNKER ON' SELLING FAEIU'BO- 

fttan ' duoe. n i 

met Jake Frink to-day on llookertowa 
Street, in tho role of curb-stono merchant. 
He was. disposing of his late hatch of turkeys, 
about fifty 1 bird*. In his old wagon. The horae, 
Wagon, afcl driver; were all in their declining 
years, nnifbore marks of hard tervui*. 1 The 
hurnu.*s had not been oiled for several * jean, 
It had been mended in several places with 
ttO'lt twine, ami ono of tho traces was gone 
ami its place supplied with a pieco of rope. 
The half-starved hnrse was cribbing away at 
a wooden post, ns tho trade went on. 

'• Don't s'posc you want to buy ennv tur- 
keys to-day, neow du ye, Squire Hunter?" 

frank Hunter kept mirki-r, did his own 
butchering, b mght ot the neighboring farm- 
ers when he could buy to advantage, nail had 
a large circle of village customers. He is one 
of live butchers who dispense meat in Hooker- 
town, aud knows the mirket value of all farm 
products as well as any man in town. 

"You have brought coals to Newcastle, 
this morning. Mr. Frink," said Hunter. '* Ye 
see. we have been stuffed with turkeys and 
geese and other poultry all the fall and win- 
ter, until every woman that keeps a bonrding- 
house is sick of the night of a turkey, and tho 
bo irlcrs are a ^ood deal sicker than (die is." 

"Du tell. Squire, if that U so? I kinder 
thought folks hail got over Christmas and New 
Year's by this time, and I should be in luck 
for once in my life. Jest my luck — exactly!" 

'* Why did nt ye bring some eeatj Every- 
body is arter veal culet." rem irked Hunter. 

"Veal, man! Wl y. inv keow haint calved 
yet. That's reason muff!" J>ke exclaimed. 

"I don't think I could handle any more 
turkeys at present," said Hunter, turning 1 to 
go into his market. The ink Wat hardly dry 
upon his blotter where he had soi l two tur- 
keys to a customer at twenty cents a pound.' 

•• Hold on" said J ike, " I want you to look 
at my turkeys. They are corn-fed, some that 1 
Polly has fattened, and I hey are just as good 
rid for Thanksgiving. M -ke us an of- 
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could make you it 
sixteen cents a lb.'* At which figure the bar- . 
gain was closed Caterers for the lloston and 
Providence markett were buying uirkeys the 
8 imo day for eighteen cents, but Jake Frink 
does not take the pipers, and did not kuow 
that. All tho [butchers In Hookertown were 
retailing turkeys nt twenty cents a pound, but 
Jake Frink docs not buy butcher's mo itynu'ch, . 
and did not know that. J iko could have told 
to a cent the price of whiskey by the pint or 
gtllon. for ho was much Itetier vt*'r*ed invlbWj 
uors than in poultry; If ho had spent tho 
tamo amount of time. in peddling around nt 
the houses that he spent in the saloons, ho 
might have got twenty cent-* for his birds, and 
carried tho money home with him, Tim rent— 
trans iction that morning was WO th*. of tur- 
keys sold at 1G cents a pound- £33.0% The 
trade possible to him. wa« to sell at wlud<talo 
to tho speculator for IS c-mts. u'iakingf|00.00 
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uii'Jit havo 
done this in about the same, time that In- wast- 
ed at the siloon, drtnkuig poisonous whiskey; 
and Polly Frink. his wib-. who raised and fat- 
tened tho turkeys, would have had ji much 
better reward for her I ibora. 

It is far within bout] ds to say that onetjiird 
of our farmers inko no agricultural paper, and 
read li-.tlo or litUhim rfrtout the theory or 
practice of their business. Any well estab* 
lishcd journal of agrici ilium would stimulate 
the spirit of inq iiry. a id set them to thinking 
about the ceouonict **i their business the 
value of better stock, better see Is, and better 
implements of hiubaudry, A paper would bo 
especially helpful in the matter of marketing, 
for it gives the prices of all farm products in 
tho large markets of tho country, Tho farm- 
er who reads and' thinks, knows what hii 
produce is worth, aad what he can reasonably 
expect to get for it. 1 lu would also see tho 
great advantage of dealing directly with the 
consumer in many ca^cs. With good local 
markets, tho farmer may as well supply fami- 
lies directly, as to sell tn a middleman. Most 
families in a village would prefer to engage 
their butter for the season, ami have it brought 
to tttCKi wcckly.or twico a wee&thVn to buy at 
tho grocer's. Many buy, in the fcime way, 
their poultry, eggs limb, veal, fruits, and 
many of their vegetables. A thrifty farmer, 
who goes to market once or twice a week with 
ono thing, may as well lake a variety, and car- 
ry a fas* load for his wagon. It makes a good 
deal of difference in his annual protits, wheth- 
er bis weekly talcs are three dollars for nine 
pounds of butter, or thirty dollars for a varie- 
ty of products us'ially consumed In a family. 
The Jako Frink s vie of marketing is not •> 
success. — Amerua* Agri.\Ul*ri*t, 
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LE0TURE8 TO OtfB PEOPLE. 

FMBERVATION OF HEALTH. 
( Supposed t 



a be addressed to a school of children 
about u-n or twelve years of aKe.) 
Dear little Friends,— 

It affords me much 
pleasure to meet you here this bright April 
morning, and to see jou all looking so well 
and happy. Tour teacher asked me to say a 
lew words to you to-day, and I think nothing 
would be more appropriate than a little talk 
on health. Now most of us seldom realize 
what a great blessing it is to have good health, 
until it is impaired ; I think now is the time, 
while we are blessed with health, to take care 
of it, before it is too late. Some people sel- 
dom think of their health until they 'get sick 
or something, and then they begin to strive to 
recover it, but in some cases it is too late. So 
I warn you all now, while you are young, and 
healthy, to realize what a great blessing it is 
to have good health, and try to preserve it. 
There are a great many things to be done for 
the preservation of health, and the one that 
strikeB me. moat forcibly is cleanliness. Every 
body should preserve this rule especially. It 
matters not how poor a person is. it is no ex- 
cuse for his not being clean. We should bathe 
every morning if possible, and in case we can- 
not, we should at least twice a week. The 
under clothes muBt be changed at least once 
a week, and at night when we go to bed we 
should take off every thing that we wear in 
the day, so that all the impurities that have 
collected in them can pass off. Another thing 
necessary is; that every apartment which we 
occupy Bhould be provided with some means 
of ventilation, bo that the impure air can pass 
out and fresh be admitted. If we were to stay 
in a room awhile with all the doors and win- 
dows closed, the air that we breathed would 
become so impure that we would all aoon die, 
so you see how essential pure air is for good 
health. Let us pass on a little farther, to the 
food.for instance.and see if that has any thing 
to do 'with the preservation of our. health. 
The food should be plain and substantial, and 
•uch as will digest well, and should be taken 
at regular hours. If we should eat our break- 
fast at eight o'clock and then eat again about 
nine or ten, we would be doing something 
contrary to the laws of health. After we have 
eaten once, the Btomach has to go through 
that wonderful process of digesting the food, 
so as to prepare it for blood, to make up our 
bodies, and if we should eat again about an 
hour afterwards, the Btomach would have to 
begin to go through all of its work again, and 
at that rate we would be injuring ourselves all 
the time, without being aware of it. We 
should all devote about an hour or two to ex- 
ercise. There are many ways of exercising 
the body, and I should say that work is about 
as good an exercise as any one can have. I 
want you all to understand that exercise doea 
not consist in playing all the time, but some- 
times in work. Exercise will strengthen our 
bodies and -make us strong and healthy. I 
hope you all will observe the few rules that I 
have given you, and profit by them. There 
are a great many more that I could tell, but I 
haven't tjjpe, and I guess these are as many as 
you con remember until you are older. 

. ) JOLIA. 



Watt, the discoverer of the power ofBteam, 
did not read in any book to find out how to 
discover it, but by his own intellect made one 
of the most important discoveries in the world. 
So you eee that every thing people learn does 
not come out of books. Education is a thing 
which you cannot get in a year, and there is a 
big mistake in people, especially the colored 
people. When they have sent their children 
to Bchool one or two ycara. they think their 
children must answer any question which they 
ask them, and if they are not able to answer 
them, they say their children are not learning 
anything, but it is because they have not ex- 
perienced that task of getting an education. 
Ask an educated man that got his .education 
by going to school, if he learned all-he knows 
in Wo- or three years, and he will tell you 
when he had gone to school four or five years, 
he had just gotten to a place where he could 
see what he did not know. Therefore, friends, 
you must notget discouraged in sending your 
children to school; you must remember that 
they are working after something which has 
never been accomplished in a short time; 
and when they do accomplish it, they have 
something which money cannot buy from them, 
neither can it boBtolen from them, but will re- 
main with them until death. Therefore I ad- 
vise you, if it 18 the only thing you can do for 
your children, give them an education, and it 
will be the best thing you can do for them. 



/oom tljr Nibble Class. 



PUNCTUALITY. 

Friends: 

If there is one habit that we, as 
a race, need to cultivate more than another, X 
think it is that of being punctual. 

Even if we are not placed in a position 
where hundreds of lives depend onour prompt- 
ness, to cultivate the habit will only tit us for 
that position, should any of us be called. 

Most people do not wish to deal with per- 
sons who are always behind hand, for they 
cannot be depended upon j but if we are prompt 
in our duties, people cannot help respecting 
us, and we will often be found in places of 
trust. 

A man who is always behindhand is all the 
time getting into trouble; he loses his place 
because, when the stated time comes for him 
to make his appearance, he does not appear, so 
another comes in and takes his place. 

habit of being punctual, I 
never regret it. 




LHCTURB OH EDUCATION. 

The longer people live, the more they find 
out the need of education. In this 10th, cen- 
tury, people have found out the need of ed- 
ucation more than they ever did before in one 
century, and they are yet finding it out. A 
man that was once looked upon as a great man 
because"he was a great fighter, or a very strong 
man, is riot-tboked upon in these dayB as such j 
because intellect haa the day, and not physical 
strength. v . 

I once read that education made a man see 
better, hear better, 
lieve it. For educ 
ulty in us. . Take a man that does not culti- 
vate his sense of hearing, and you will find 
out that he will not be able to hear as well as 
one that has cultivated it. Why is it that an 
Indian can hear and smell so well? It is be- 
cause he haa educated his senses of hearing 
and smelling, which enables him to hear a 
lound twenty yards farther than you or I can. 
Education does not simply depend on what 
you get out of books, but on what you your- 
self get by your own intellect. Newton, the 
great discoverer of gravitation, did not. get his 
discovery out of books, but simply by seeing 
things falling to the ground, and knowing that 
v there was something that caused them to fall, 
so he went to work to find out what It was, 
and by so doing be discovered that great law 
known as gravitation. 



Ladles anc 
that' I stand 
sence of two years. 
Hampton, ■ Virginia, I have not been idle. I 
have visited your cotton and corn fields, and I 
am proud to say that they look promising for 
an abundant harvest. You have bejpn plough, 
ing, you have been using your hoes, you hav€ 
been trying to cultivate your lands, and I fully 
believe that your efforts wjll be crowned with 

My belief is baaed upon the present appear- 
of your farm*. 1 have visited your housei 
and gardens, and you need not be ashamed of 
them. Your gardeoB are teeming with vegeta- 
bles — fresh and green. They are, In quantiea 
that are too large for your use. But you need 
not waate them; there 1b a use for every thing, 
and when you have learned to apply small 
thingB' properly, you will have learned a good 
leBBon. 1 have visited your barnyards and 
pastures, J have seen your cattle, I have noted 
the condition of your oxen and horses, and it 
gives me pleasure to report that they 
working condition. So far bo good, but there 
is room for a general improvement. Our lands 
are not sufficient to warrant unlimited 
Our fields are not large enough. If 
fifty acres under cultivation this year, we ought 
to- and muBt cultivate at lleast^ five more acn 
next year. 1 would be glad to talk to you hou 
on the importance^of buying land, but time wi 
not permit. We need better houses. VV 
either make those that we have largi 
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SHALL WS ENCOURAGE MODERATE DRINK- 
ING OR TOTAL ABSTINENCE? 

It has been truly said, that a constant dropp- 
ing of water will wear away marble in time, 
and it may as truly be said that the habit of 
indulging in moderate drinking may lead to 
a drunkard's end. 

There is no reason why a man Bhould 
drink even moderately. It.iB not neccessary 
for health, wealth, reputation, or character; 
which are the chief necessities of life; and if 
moderate drinking will in the least .endanger 
one of these necessities, it is much better I 
Bay to do away with it completely. 

We in the first place find it conflicting with 
wealth . It brings the rich man to poverty, 
and clothes him with rags and disgrace. 
It takes the beauty of health from the cheek 
of the youth, and leaves there the shameful 
trace of the wine-cup. Next we find it con- 
flicting with the character of a man. It 
moderately, (as it is called moderate drink- 
ing,) takes from a man the highest character 
of man, and leaves with \im the lowest 
character of the beast. 
It gradually brings a man who is a gentle- 
an, to be a drunkard, a liar, a thief, and a 
urderer; one of the most miserable men on 
earth. 

It brings men out of the highest society to 
the jail, the penitentiary, and even to the 
gallows. Then why should we encourage 
moderate drinking, the first step that leads to 
this miserable end? 

No man baa ever become a drunkard, who 
d not first drink moderately. The Book of 
Proverbs says: "Woe unto him that givcth 
.eighbor drink. " 

is very likely that when Alexander the 
Great was a boy, his father, King Philip of 
Macedon, allowed him to indulge in moder- 
ate drinking, regardless of the end to which 
it might lead. We find this youth at quite 
an early age filling one of the highest po- 
sitions that man has ever held; the throne of 
a king. By his valor and skill, there has 
been given to him a title that was never be- 
fore or since in history givejj to man; — that 
'conqueror of the world." But what was 
his fate? Although he conquered the world, 
ami sat and wept bitterly because he had no 
mbre world'B to conquer, we find him in his 
latter days an inebriate, a slave to the wine- 
cup, and the tin .1 end to his moderate drink- 
ing was the horrible death of a drunkard. 

Then I say, total abstinence hrs never 
caused the tender mother to be a widow, to 
wriug her bands and cry with a broken heart 
for the want of food for her children. 

Total abstinence has never clothed the or- 
phan with rags, and sent him as a beggar 
through the street. It has never been the 
means of leading men to the jail, or any low ) 
degrading pli.ee, but it is the only way of rais- 
ing men who have sunk low in the scale of 
human degradation, to a higher state of life. 
It is the help that enables us to redeem the 
fallen, and save others from ever falling into 
the hands of the great demon, intemperance. 

We plainly see that intemperance, the re- 
sult of moderate drinking, is ruining our 
people. 

There are said to be m our land, six hun- 
dred thousand Boula that yearly perish from 
intemperance, and I will say again, if there 
were no moderate drinking, these might have 
been saved. This warns us in the voice of 
scripture: "Look not upon the wine, when it 
id red, when it moveth itself aright, for at 
last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder." „ j 
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My Dear friends: 

I want write to you this morning— I 
want to tell you about this summer. Borne 
of the Indian boys and I went to Massachu- 
setts to vacation, and I was stayed in Berk- 
shire county in.MBBS. Then we' went to 
BoBton, and we saw lots , of things in the 
ling; then we went to across Rhodo 
Island, and went to Norwich, Connecticut. 

When I came to Hampton, Virginia, about 
two years ago — w"ben I came to Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, I don't ,know nothing: but I know 
mething now in English ; so I write to you 
.is Scholarship letter. And I like work on 
the farm best. I am worked on Tuesday 
morning, and Saturday morning, and when I 
am going back to Dakota Territory, I want 
work on the farm all the time; because that 
the best way to make some more money ; 
then I am rich I think. So I want learn all , 
I can at Hampton Normal School, Hampton, , l 
Virginia. And all scholars get up very early 
in the morning and drill, and go to break- 
fast in Virginia Hall. 

Now I am going tell you about my own- 
home in Cheyenne River Agency, Dakota- 
Territory. I waa one of the first scholars at 
Hampton, Vs., but I don't know Bow to tallk: 
English ;— but I am trying very hard to write- k 
to you this English letter. Oh ! I forget I 
thought I am going to tell you about my own 
home. When I am at home I waa riding on 
horse-bick all the time, because I have many 
horses, and I don't know how to work on the 
farm; but now about two years ago, I learn 
ow to woric. And I am use to hunting birds 
hen I was at home; but now I don't like 
kill birds any more, because I am justMike 
white man; because I wear white man's 
clothe. 

Now I am going to tell you how the Indian 
boys work at it. Some of the boyff work in 
the blacksmith shop, and some in carpenter 
shop; and some in shoe maker, and some of 
n fixed windows. And we have prayer 
ting every Friday night, and we liko toy 
eat the corn bread. And we have some teach- 
ers— but they are very nice teachers. And all 
the Indian boys wear like soldiers. They 
have drills every morning at school; and we 
have a Captain; bis name Ib Capt. Henry Ro- 
meyn. And this iB my last year; bo I want 
learn pll I can. That is all I can said to you. 
Good bye. Your friend. Harry Brown; 



nt houses, some rent Oxen. 1 re- 
thia, but it must be bo now. How 
ilizeaa will tbie state of things 
he rent of a horse for a year will 
buy an ox, and the rent of ahorse for three 
vears will buy a hors*; now gentlemen, which 
thebetteTtbingto do, torentstock from other 
9 rent, or to buy your own 
rent that you would have 
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must be larger. We 

j. Our preachers moat 

preach improvement to us on Sunday, and we 
must improve. Ifa conclusion let me say that 
you have been a subject of thought for me du- 
ring my absence, and now I am with you and It 
ib among my beat wlahei that you ahould pros- 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 

Does every one improve his or her time? it 
the question eo often asked of us. 

There are many ways in which we can im- 
prove our time. The spare time we have 
between school hours and meals, can be occu- 
pied by doing some kind of fancy-work, or in 
reading a good book. 

One might say I do not think reading an 
improvement of time; — but the more books 
we read, doea it not help us to reason out 
things more correctly? In our afternoons, 
can we not find something to do instead of 
standing idling away our time talking about 
things which do not amount to anything? We 
should Boon find out, if we took care of thu 
minutes, that the hours will take care of 
themselves: I do not think that it would be 
impolite while we are visiting the girls in 
their rooms, to take our sewing with us. 

There ib nothing on earth that we need to 
consider more, than how to improve our 
time, and nothing will help us more to be 



Hampton, Vs., Feb. 1381. 

My Dear friend. 

I will write to you this morning; I want 
to say something about Hampton and Dakota. 
Territory too, but I don't know write in Eng- 
lish but this to-day I trying write in Engliah, 
This Hampton we been Indian boya and girls, 
we learn speak English and write '-and refijd. 

We want that way, is reason we came here- 
in Hampton, because we don't know any- 
thing about God, and this Tndian Lots and 
girls, we don't know anything about, first we 
came here, butjwe learn little now, and trying 
be good girl at Hampton, and there are been 
Massachusetts, we have very nice time in Mas- 
sachusetts. We have picnic in Mass. I aaw 
great thing in Boston and New York— two> 
oh how beautiful things 1 This Indian boya 
and girls we have prayer meeting every friday 
night and sunday night. Prayer meeting too- 
this man prayer meeting with him — his name, 
Mr. Gravitt, his minister's man, his prayer 
meeting with him all the times. I want to- 
ssy something again about Hampton. All 
time I wash dishes in dining room, and all 
time I wash my things, and the times I go- 
to school every day, and we have very good 
Umes here at Hampton. Indian boys and 
girls, and colored boys, all the times. Good 
times and some times we go-pic-nic in. Shell- 
banks, and there are I been. In M 

setts all summer— I work hour last i 
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people: 

people doing work, and when I go back, 
then I teachea some English, and work top, 
and when I go back to Dakota, then I teacher 
some for Indian, then I think, we will think 
about Jesus, and love him, and I think we 
will try A please him. I think I don't kniiw 
how to write in English, but I trying for you, 
all the White people,— that iB. alLI ean aay. 
Good bye. From your Frierid, Ziewik. 
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'a bumble bukial. 

There appe4re^recently in the Paris "Fig- 
aro," this touching anecdote, in which a child 
and a dbg, are joined together in a picture of 
melancholy interest 

"Yesterday, ubout four o'clock, a humble 
funeral procession left Acacia Court ; it was the 
funeral of a poor woman. There came, follow- 
ing her to the grave, a child only, of about 
twelve years, and a dog : no others attended tho 
burial. Mr. D\, one of the chief land owners 
of 8t. Ouen, and manager of one of tho large 
restaurants of that commune, saw the process- 
ion. He went to the boy, and taking his hand, 
•walked with him to the Batignolles Cemetery. 
There he bought a funeral wreath, and when 
the coffin was lowered, be ordered a cross to 
mark the spot where the deceased lay. The 
dog had followed in spite of the employes, and 
had entered the cemetery, and it wag only af- 
ter repeated appeals from the child that it 
■withdrew, howling, from the edge of the grave. 

"Mr. D. learnt, on leaving the cemetery, 
that the funeral was that of the child's mother, 
the widow of a workman. 'She had died of 
consumption, contracted during those nights 
•which she had spent in labor, in order to sup- 
port her son. The child having no relation, 
Mr. D. announced that he would adopt him ; 
he also took away with him the dog, for, but 
for him, his attention would not nave beon 
drawn to the poor woman's funeral." 



THE HYGBIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMPORT. VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 




STAR CANE MILL. 



leftka Bay and Hampton Roads, belnjc the first point of land lying wentwat 






built and 
COUFOl 

cer elevator, Kas and electric bells In all rooms: wat.r-roon 
loor with the ni.vu ivrr.vt sv«»m ••' .lr.il-iai.-u of any Hotel 
ror th^ plea'ure seeker. Invalid, or resting place for IcctllU 



'their way to Florida 

ort ror tne pieaRuro-awaoi.iu--..", «> — or 

with accommodations for ab out 

■ are not eoualed elsewhere as a aumrifcl resort, or cold weather sanitarium. 

2Sr»bwX««>«-iallr a.H|.l.-d to that .-l.i.i «•» mrk the (renlal 
North For s .-.-Dli-^ii.^^ .iTi'l n.'rv.-iini..^- tin' .'..'iidons toalc of 
B? waves raftES 1 upon the sandy beach, but i few feet from the bed- 



l'jTl.IGHT STREET 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

HAY, COAL, CATTLE, R. K. TRACK, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OP 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the finest steel finish, possess- 
g a fineness of action and a durability un> 
rpassed. Permanent satisfaction guiran- 

.jod. Send for our illustrated catalogue and 

price list. 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 

m*MPT&Jf, manna* 

INCORPORATED IN 1870. 
AaKSTBO!!* * 1U»SH1U. 

Principal: Treasurer. 

evoted to tho Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 



Double the Capacity— Cheapest Mill 
Made— Warranted in Every Eespect. 
Manufac t ur c d by 

1 J. A. FIELD, SON & CO., 

Eighth and Howard Sts., 

ST. LOCIS. Mo. 

BIG GIANT FID MILLS. 




Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of Juno following. „ji.„ 
Terms of admission i a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition'free to all. Board, etc, ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half In cash and 
half in labor; six dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year Is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty -eight years of age need 

* P The institution is aided by the State but 
Is supported mainly by voluntary . contnbu- 

U0 Annnal scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are moBt accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 gito and inite to tho Trustees of tho Eamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Inotituto at Eamp- 

hm,Va„thetuinof. doUari, payaUt 

do., tie. 



JAMES M, BUTT. 

(SOOCESSOB TO TO BBSS * BUTT.) 
MJHOIAtTURESS' AGIST, IUP0RTIR «» JEME1 II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MTT.T. AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic*' Tools. 
BELTING, PACKINO, OILS i WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Brass Goods, *o. d)o., 
No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk, Va. 



A NEW BOOK. -'JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, . 

Or Pluto Talka for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc 




r further information address, 
S. C. ARMSTRONG, 



HAS OAST STEEL GBIBDEBS. 

SIFTS THE MEAL. 
The only Mill that will Com with Husk on 
-without extra expense. The only MiU grind- 
ing 0m and Cob successfully that will grind 
ahelled oorn fine eno ngh for family nae. 

INDIAN PICTURES 

For Sale! 

Photographic or heliotype pioturea, oab- 
ineteize, allowing the appearance of the 
Sioux Indian children .on their arrival at 
Hampton, November, 1818, and as they 
appeared after fifteen months of schooling, 
sent by mail, for fifty cents a pair. From 
three to eight Indians in each group 

' There is also a lsige photograph 9 r 11 
inches, giving an excellent picture of the 
sixteen Apaches, Pima and Papago youth, 
with chief Antonitto, as they appeared on 
arrival at Hampton, February 15, 1881. 
Price sent by mail, one dollar. 
Apply to^ ^ o BBIGGg 

' . Business Agent, 

Hampton, Va. 




BOOTS AND SHOES! 

ft KcSmi Invite, attention of th. public eenorally 
~Wlirgo7nd carefollv selected stock of Boot, and 
Shoes or the | A ' 

Boa* 01tsr>«M»<a«> X^cx-lt, 

which I wul sell at and below cost. All otaeraoodlln 
"rr n _ _,u bo Bold lower than ever. In consideration 
o7t£?n£i "Si St. mST call and SM for your- 
Sshm LadVas' and gentlemen's work mad. to order, 

NKILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



i'S ACID PHOSPHATE 



Price 50 Cents. Mailodon riotipt of Pries. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. • 
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I Bread P r ep arati o n 

there is a constut demand In 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION V 
Neatly and Cheaply Executed 

AT THE 

Normal School Printing Office, 
HAMPTON. VA. 

This office is a part of the Industrial system 
of the Institute. Colored and Indian 
students are here taught the art of 
printing, and do most of the labor. 

FRIENDS OF THE 1HST1TUTI0N. . 

by sending any PRINTING they may 
wish done, here, can thus aid the school 
n an Indireot way and at the same time 
procure as good a class of work 
at lower rates than can be ob- 
tained in the larger oitiea. 



22 Light Street, 

BAIiTIMOHB, ■0/L<3J. 

DEALERS IN 

Wrought Iron Piee 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and GAS, 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING, 

GUM PACKIHG, LACE LEATHEB, 
IAED and MACHIHEEY OILS, BEASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COOKS, 
THEOTTLE V&iVES, \ 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 

SAW MILLS. 
-SasD for Price List. 

KETJTER & MALLORT, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md. 



I //i 



HORSFOKD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

plpsia. Nervous Diseases, Mental and Physical Exhaus- 
tion, etc i , 



. C. ROWE, 

Dealer In 

STATIONERY and FANCY GOODS, 
PICTURES & FRAMES 

(n oil Mrletlu, at low price.. 

TMUOH-J 11 I B.IIBI1C8. HUB IlOjl CBT6XI. 
OkMojMlt. ItanMMp, Hampton, Fa. 



THI8 PAPElra^nV^v^Ssa 
IN NEW YORK. 




Theodorlok A. Williams. 

T. A 

Wholesale 



LETTER HEADINGS, BILL HEADINGS, 
NOTE HEADING8, CARDS, 
ENVELOPES, OIBOTJLARS, 
PAMPHLETS, PRICE LISTS, 
POSTERS, LABELS, TAGS, 



In fact everything in the line of the trade, from 

the finest to the cheapest grades 
Estimates and samples sent on 

AaVtWM ail ordart: 

NORMAL SCHOOL STEAMPF 

Caa. W. Bktts, Jfonajsr. 



Wm. C. Dlekaom 



WILLIAMS & CO., 

Grocers, 
maacMAiiTS. 



COMMtSStOM 

I a .4 Roanoke Bonare. 





TH£ TIGER. 

BY WILLIAM I3J. A K H . 

Tiger I Tiperl burning bright; 
In the forcst^f the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry! 
In what distant deepa or skies 
Burned the ardor of thine eyes? 
On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 
And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thine heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand forged thy dread feet? 
What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil! what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 
When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile hie work to see? 
Did He who made the lamb make thee? 
S Tiger I Tiger I burning bright, 
In the forests of the night; 
What immortal hand or eye 
■Dare frame thy fearful symmetry! 



TEAITS OF THE TIGEB. 

The tiger is as high on the limbs as the lion ; 
but it is more slender, aclinic, ana stealthy, re- 
sembling, in figure and movements, the do- 
mestic cat, which serves as tho type of the en- 
tire genua. Its coat is very handsome, being of 
a yellowish 1 fawn color above and a puro white 
beneath; everywhere irregularly striped by 
brown transverse bands. Its tail, which is 
very long, is ringed with bMck, and contrib- 
utes not a little to its beauty. It has also 
white around the eyea, on the jaws, and on 
tho back of each ear. It m peculiar to Asia, 
inhabiting Java, Sumatra, aigreat part of Hin- 
dostan, and China. IL-— 

- The tiger makes its lair ini jungles or dense- 
ly-wooded districts bordering on the water- 
courses. Like the lion, it hi 
it retires for rest Thence L 
cretes itself in a wood on'thi 
quented path, and there, concealed from every 
eye, awaits its victim. The moment it sees the 
object of its desire, its eyea fl»sh, and ite whole 
bearing manifests a savage j - 
unsuspecting prey to draw 
is.uflic1.nt.yc.oe, . u 

tance, it glides through the 




the undulating movements of the serpent, al- 
most impossible to be detected by human eye. 

The tiger has for a long time borne a repu- 
tation for cruelty, as little deserved as that for 
generosity which has been given the lion. The 
old naturalists pretended that the tiger gloried 
in shedding blood, and that it never saw a 
living creature without desiring to destroy it. 
Nothing can be more untrue. The tiger does 
not kill for the pleasure of killing ; it kills only 
to appease its hunger. 

Tiger-hunting holds a high place among 
the amusements of the Indians nabobs and the 
English officers stationed in Hindostan. This 
sport is principally followed on elephants 
placed in line, and on which the hunters ride. 
When all is ready, at a preconcerted signal 
they enter the jungles, beat, them in every di- 
rection, and compel the tiger to show itself. 
Fire-arms then do their work. It often hap- 

Sens that the ferocious beast springs on the 
ank of an elephant and tries to seize one of 
the riders. * 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, the 
tiger is capable of being trained and rendered' 
perfectly docile ; it is even susceptible of (a . 
Certain degree of attachment. One that Uved tiger 
agerie in Paris had been brought 



from India in a ship on which it has been al- 
lowed to wander about at large. The confi- 
dence it inspired was such that the cabin-boys 
lay between its legs, and slept with their head* 



on its flanks. 

A tigress which had been brought to Eng- 
land, and which had not shown any signs of a 
bad disposition on board ship, became morose 
when shut up in the managerie. Some time 
after, however, a sailor, one of its late travel- 
ing companions, came to visit the managerie. 
and solicited permission to enter the den 
where this tigress was confined. The latter 
at once 1 recognised him, and testified tho 
greatest pleasure. All the day after its friend 
had departed it lay prostrate with grief. 

It is said that Nero had a tigress, named 
Phoebe, which he often kept near him in hi* 
apartments, and which he more than one* 
made the instrument of his brutal, vindictive 
feelings. At the terminaton of an orgy, noth- 
ing gratified him so much as to point oat to 
this animal some illustrious patrician that had 
come under bis mspleasure, and quickly ft 
bleeding victim rolled at the feet of 
ster with a human face. Here the 
Nero. 

in NatumU Book. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



BETHE8D A CHAPEL. 

In the midst of the Hampton Normal School 
grounds, entirely surrounded by t hum, is one of 
the largest of the National Soldiers* Cemeter- 
ies established by the United States at the 
dote of the civil war. About six thousand 
Union soldiers aleepjjeacefully hero under the 
gleaming rows of low head stones marked 
with only the initials of a name, and the num- 
ber of a regiment and company, or the more 
pathetic inscription "Unknown." In the 
centre of the neatly kept enclosure, a solid 
granite obelisk points heavenward, its pedes- 
tal inscribed with sentiments inspired when 
the. nation's gratitude was fresh. A broad 
atone' wall shuts in the sleepers, itself com- 
pletely hidden on the inside by a thick green 
hedge, where birds build their nests and now 
and then a -brown rabbit peers out. Blue vi- 
olets and periwinkles star tho grass, and 
mocking birds and meado« larks and orioles 
and red birds find sanctuary here, and fill 
the Hay mornings with harmony. Here, on 
"Decoration Day," the "Union people" of 
Hampton a*nd Norfolk, — chiefly, ol course, of 
the colored race— come with wreaths and 
flowers and speeches for the heroes' honor ; the 
old soldiers from the Chesapeake Asylum for 
Voluntefer Veterans, pay their respect to their 
comrades' memory ; and later in tho day, as 
the sun is Betting, the students of the Normal 
School, with their teachers, go quietly to add 
a fresh leaf to the withering tributes, and re- 
call, with- prayer and thanksgiving, all the Big- 
nificence to tbem of those thronging graves, 
to which no pillar of stone can be us fitting a 
monument as the busy walls of the fiecdmen's 
school, outside their gate, close at hand. 

It is well that'these children of the freed- 
men should remember, reverently and more 
than once a year, the great price of their 



freedom. ' 

In the cemetery, near the entrance, stands a 
simple chapel of wood, built, bb was the mon- 
ument, by private benevolence. Erected for 
the benefit of the soldiers in the neighboring 
camps, it would long ago have fallen into 
ruin and disappeared, but that ever since 
the establishment of the Hampton Institute it 
has been, by consent of the Government, oc- 
cupied by the Normal School church, consist- 
ing of the students and teachers, and some 
colored people and Northern white families 
from the neighborhood ; the school keeping it 
in repair. Every Sunday is sure of a full con- 
gregation, no fear of preaching to empty pews 
here, and hundreds who have visited Hamp- 
ton and Old Point must hare pleasant memo- 
ries of the morning service; the grand swell 
of congregational singing such as they cannot 
hear at the North ; the opened windows, vine 
laced, letting in the air of spring, with a 
glimpse of green grass and waving boughs, 
and the Sabbath rest surrounding the Sabbath 
worship; the mocking birds' choral service 
outside. Many must have felt and many have 
expressed, a sense of the peculiar beauty and 
and appropriateness of the provision which 
thus keeps alive the more tender and sacred 
memories of the war, and connects them with 
one of its most living and hopeful results. 

But official routine does not alwayB find 
place for sentiment however fitting; and tech- 
nical objection, to the idea of divided juris- 
diction, though not thought of in the early 
days* of national enthusiasm, when the chapel 
was given freely to its present use, has twice 
since then occasioaed an order for its removal. 
On the reception of the second one, dated 
Feb. 7, 1881, the Principal of the Normal 
School went himself to Washington, to lay 
before President Hayes the reasons against tbe 
enforcement of such an order, taking with him, 
in evidence, the following letter from General 
Marshall, treasurer of the Normal School, giv- 
ing the history of the previous order, and its re- 
Hampton, Va., Feb. Uth, 1881. 
Gem 8. C. Armstrong, Principal 

On the day on which the letter of 
Capt A. F. Rockwell, A. Q. M. U. S. Army, 
dated Feb. 28th 1870, [copy enclosed] request- 
ing the removal of Bethesda Chapel from the 
Nat. Cemetery, was laid before the Society, 
the Secretary of War and Gen. Sherman Visit- 
ed tire School. I pointed out the Chapel to 
them, informed them of the request for its re- 
moval, of its great use to the school, and of 
our inability to rebuild it on our own grounds 
in case we were compelled to take it down, 
and asked permission to repair it and to use it 
as heretofore where it stood, so long aa the 
ground was not needed for interment. 

Both the Secretary and the General of tbe 
army, after examination of its location, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Chapel was no 
detriment to the Cemetery, but an appropriate 
ornament to it, and the Secretary of War said 
he would not only rescind the order for its re- 
moval, but would also have it repaired for our 
use if, on bis return to Washington, he found 
that there was any fund which be could use 
for the purpose. He requested me to write 
to him and make application, both for per- 
mission to use the chapel on its present site, 
and for aid in making tbe needed repairs. 
■ This was done, and, in reply, the letter of 
Lieut. Col. Oscar A. Mack, Ins. Nat. Came t cries, 



dated April 4th, 18*76 (of which I append copy) 
was received, acceding to our proposition to 
repair the chapel (at our own expense( on con- 
dition that tbe grounds immediately about it 
shouldbe kept in good order by us. 
'On receiving this permission, the School 
raised, by contributions and entertainments 
given by teachers and others interested, over 
seven hundred dollars, which was expended 
putting the chapel in thorough repair, and 
it baa been truce kept in good condition. 
I have heard of no complaint of the violation 
of the conditions impqsed by the Secretary of 
War, or of tbe misuse in any way of the priv- 
ilege granted. 

Yours rcspectfuly, 

■J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Treas. and Asst. Prin. 

THE FREBIDEST'8 ORDER. 

Itjis pleasant to add that this plain statement 
of the case to the President 'was successful ; 
and one of the. last of his official acts, for which 
us for many other manifestations of kindness, 
the school wDl be always grateful, was to or- 
der tbe revocation of the decree sgainst the 
chapel; official information of which was re- 
ceived with a copy of the following letter. 

War Department, 
Quartermaster General's Office, 

Waahington,D. C. Feb. 24th,1881. 

L GlLLISS, 

Quarter maiUr U. 8. Army, 

Fort Monroe Va. 
Major: 

In accordance with the orders of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Secretary of 
War has revoked the order for the removal of 
the Chapel from the Hampton National Ceme- 
tery. You will inform the proper authorities 
of the Hampton Normal School accordingly. 
Very Respectfully, 

Your Obt. Servant, 
(signed) M. C. Mbios. 

Quartermaster General, 
Bvt. Major General U. S. A. 

SKETCH OF TDE^HAFEU 



Major Jab. Gilliss, 



Ab we promised our readersNast month, we 
complete this record with an iLtercsting 
sketch of Bethesda chapel, prepared by Rev. 
James Marshall of New York,' who, as U. S. 
Army chaplain then stationed ot this post, was 
familiar with the history of the chapel from 
its beginning, and instrumental in its erection. 

New York, Feb. 25th, 1881. 
Gkh. S. C. Armstrong. 

Dear Sir:— A call from the Rev. Mr. 
Frissell a few days since, revived an old story 
about the National Cemetery at Fortress Mon- 
roe, its Monument, and the wooden Church 
within its walls. I have not time to pen all 
the facts belonging thereto, yet will send 
some of the connected facts, as I promised, 
and hope they may be of service in the re- 
tention of the Church where it stands ; and aUo 
as a contribution to the knowledge of the ori- 
gin of the Cemetery, Monument, and Church. 

In 1864 a " Monument Board " was formed, 
with Dr. Eli McClellan as President, Chap- 
lain E. P. Roe, Treasurer, and Chaplain James 
Marshall, Secretary. At this time all tho hos- 
pitals were consolidated under one head, with 
Dr. McClellan as Surgeon in charge. The 
Chesapeake General Hospital, now the Sol- 
diers' Home, was made the Officers' Division, 
at which I was retained as Chaplain, and 
where I had been in that capacity, from July 
1862. Rev. K P. Roe, aince so well known 
by his writings, was Chaplain at the Hampton 
Division for enlisted men. We all perceived 
that the graves of soldiers buried from the 
hospitals were becoming rapidly obliterated. 
This Monument board was therefore formed 
for a three foW purpose, viz: First to secure 
land for a permanent Cemetery, Secondly, to 
gather into said Cemetery all the soldiers bur- 

funding region; from the vari- 

*■ letericfl, Hampton, Chesa- 
&c, as well as Newport 
:h back of the Fort, and even 
from Big Bethel battlefield. Thirdly, to erect 
a suitable Monument in said Cemetery, to per- 
manently commemorate the heroic fidelity of 
the Union Soldiers to their Country. For the 
Monument we soon raised a large sum of 
money from the officers and enlisted men who 
were patients ia th'e hospitals. I have in my 
possession the lists of the names, with the re- 
spective amounts. Dr. McClellan was soon 
transferred, Chaplain Roe went North to a 
pastorate, and Col. Curry, then stationed at 
the Fort, waa made Treasurer, Surgeon in 
charge, Dr. Fractz President ; and at his trans 
fer, Col. A. P. Blunt, then Quarter-master at 
the Fort, was-choscn President. Aa all the 
officers were several times changed except 
myself, the burden of the work fell upon me. 
Several times I went to Richmond to get pa- 
pers through tho War Department wh 



Gens. Hawley and Curtis, at once secured at- 
tention to the papers at the War Department; 
and the object wo sought waa soon attained. 
Appeals to all be friends of the soldiers bur- 
ied there, were n the meantime made, through 



the press and b; 



private letters, for contribu- 



tions to tbe Monument Fund. 

The Chapel was built for the benefit of the 
soldiers through tbe efforts of Chaplain Roe, 
who was stationed at Hampton Hospital. Mr. 
Roe left the service before the Chapel was fin- 
ished. At the close of the Chesapeake Hos- 
pital, the Camp Distribution, the Muster Out 
Camp, and the Military Prison ( all within the 

f rounds of the Chesapeake) about Jnly 1865, 
was transferred to Hampton Hospital. My 
first effort was to finish the Chapel and render 
access to it possible by filling up the ground 
with oyster sbellB and earth ; as the ground 
waa so low that the Chapel wbb usually sur- 
rounded with water. 

In the fait of 1865, tbe Chapel building was 
transferred by the war depsrtment to the 
Presbyterian Committee of Home Missions of 
New York, provided said Committee would 
finish H and use it for religious services. I 
acted without expense to the Church Commit- 
hilc U. S. A. Chaplain, and in addition 
to my Chaplaincy work, organized and car- 
ried on church and Sabbath school at tbe 
Chapel for the benefit of the white people of 
the surroundine region; as the colored people 
had schools and churches and teachers in 
abundance, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. The Chapel was 
in the open field; and when the Hospital 
wards would be removed by the Government, 
the Chapel would present an isolated appear- 
ance, with no right of way to it, and liable to 
fall into the hands of the original owner of 
the land ; or to be destroyed in case of re- 
moval, for it stands on pins, and removal 
would be its destruction in any case. In lo- 
cating the new Cemetery, we had three things 
in view; First, the right of way to tbe Chapel; 
Second, its perpetuity for religious work ; 
and Third, the saving of expense to the Gov- 
ernment by retaining as the nucleus of the 
new Cemetery, the largest of the old ones; 
which was the Hampton Hospital Cemetery, 
lying between tbe Chapel and the Creek. 

The officers of the Government fully under- 
stood all the facts at the time and acted accor- 
dingly. Gen. Blunt did everything possible 
to locate the Cemetery, remove the bodies, 
surround the grounds with a suitable picket 
fence, and save tho Chapel- for the future uses 
of the Government or some religious body 
working in the interest of the Government's 
work. The Government had done nothing at 
the time of all our preparato/y work, (at Fort 
Monroe at least) to Bave these thousands of 
Soldiers' graves from obliteration. But after 
the location of the Cemetery, and after all th 
essential preliminary steps bad been taken 
the final work of bringing the Cemetery into 
its position as a "National Cemetery of the 
first Class" was under tbe direction of the 
General Superintendent of National Cemeter- 
ies. I was mustered out of the Government ser- 
vice in April 1866; but I remained in the in- 
terest of the religious work of the Presbyteri- 
an Committee until Jnly following, and was, 
at the same time, actively at work with the 
erection of the Monument which now Btands 
in the midst of over six thousand of our Na- 
tion's hemic dead. But my health failed, and 
I was obliged to leave before the money was 
all raised or the amount received. Col. Cur- 
ry of the Fort, received the contributions that 
poured in, in large and small amounts, even 
as low as ten, . twenty-five, fifty, cents, from 
poor widows ^whose husbands and sons were 
buried in this Cemetery. A sea voyage was 
prescribed for me, else I might have been the 
first to be placed under the monument. My 
four years work at that point, for the living 
and the dead soldiers, had apparently ruined 
my health. But failure in our Monument 
work would have been dishonor to our dead 
heroes, snd disgiace to all concerned. When 
I found tlret I must leave, I went to Washing- 
ton and bad an interview with MiasD. L. Dix, 
so long and so widely known for her efforts 
in behalf of the insane in both England and 
America, and for her connection with the 
Banitary Commission . during the war. She 
knew our work well at the Fort; and I asked 
her to assume the responsibility of raising more 
funds and securing the erection of the Monu- 
ment. She at once accepted the duty and en- 
tered cheerfully upon the work; thus adding 
another chapter to the long list of her life of 
philanthropy. Miss Dix immediately visited 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, for the 
purpose of raising funds. She succeeded. She 
then contracted for the Monument, and when 
completed the Government transported it from 
the East to its present position. In the year 1867 
the Monument was erected, and the grounds 
set apart aa a permanent National Cemetery, 
with appropriate ceremonies. Aa I was ab- 
sent from the country, I can give no particu- 
lars of this part of the work. Neither do I 
remember tbe exact cost or dimensions of the 
Monument. While in Heidelberg, Germany, 
in March 1868, I received a photograph of the 
Monument erected, and th'e grounds, from Miss 
Dix. Many persons were interested in its erec- 
tion, and all the officers then at the Fort gave 
their cordial support to the enterprise ; but to 
no one more than to Miss D. L. Dix, ia the 
honor of its completion due. It will stand as 
a testimony to her energy, as well as an hon- 
or to the affection of the friends and relatives 
of the dead heroes, whose service for the Na- 

■ 



fork there un- 



tion it commemorates. 

The history of the Chapel 
from the history of he whole work t 
der the control of tbe Government.' Its re* 
moval would not only be its destruction, but 
would blot out one of the chapters of the 
whole history of tbe work for the moral wel- 
fare of tbe soldiers, and unnecessarily embar- 
i your present good work among the living 
ds of the Government. / i 

"Most truly yours, 

Jahus Marshall. 



E STICKLER B1VEB, ALASKA. 

(fee illustration on page 66.) 



Comparatively few people even yet know 
much about the real value and wonders of 
that vast addition to our dominion, Alaska. 
The bigness of Uncle Ssm's farm becomes ap- 
parent when he can pay millions on millions 
to add to it such a three hundred million acre 
lot, and then laugh at the purchase as a folly; 
or almoBt ignore its existence. 

Whoever has read, however, Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson's little book on Alaska, in connection 
with the missions established there, will not 
let any further opportunity for information 
slip; and will not fail to be interested in the 
graphic description below, by W. H. Bell, 
of the Stickeen river and its wonderful gla- 
ciers. For tbe extract and its illustration on 
page 53, we are indebted to "Scribner's Maga- 
zine." 

"A detention of a month at Fort Wrangel, 
AlaBka, awaiting the means of transportation 
back to Portland, Oregon, gave me the op- 
portunity of making a trip up the Stickeen. 
River, which empties into the Pacific a few 
miles north of the fort, and of seeing its gla- 
ciers, the principal One of which, the "Great 
Glacier," being, it ia said, one of the largest 
in the world. Embarking with a pleasant 
party from the post, one beautiful July morn- 4 
ing, one of the boats carrying passengers and? ' 
supplies to the bead-waters of the river; wita 
a supply of water-proofs and gum-boots for 
the glacier, with sketching materials, fiBhing- 
tackle, shot-guns and rifles, besides cards, or- 
gan and violin,— we were, in a few minutes, 
Bteaming away toward our destination. 

Bounding a' point half a mile from the 
wharf, the mouth of the Stickeen came in 
view ; at ten A. M. we were fairly in it, and 
then the character of the acenery began to 
change from that of the coast. We had left 
behind us mountains, high and wooded, but 
here they became higher and more rugged, 
and were occasionally capped with snow. 
New beauties presented themselves every mo- 
ment until the sun set, and it became too 
dark to Bee anything. 

The first streak of daylight saw us on deck. 
Opposite to us wqb the monster glacier, white 
and cold in the uncertain morning light, but 
which, as the sun broke upon it, sparkled and 
glistened like miles of hcaped-up jewels. 
From where we lay we could look out over 
the surface of the ice as it came out .of the 
mountains, dipping with a gentle slope to- 
ward the river; immediately in front of us, 
was the fnountain- gorge, about two miles 
wide, through which it issued before spread- 
ing out into its fan-like shape which termina- 
ted in a perpendicular face next to the river, 
of from bix to seven hundred feet high, and 
about seven miles wide. From where the 
pressure was removed, at the mouth of tbe^ 
gorge, great cracks and chasms showed them- 
selves until, as the edge of tbe face was ap- 
proached, the whole ice plain was seen to be 
a net-work of cracks which(appeared to run, 
with broken joints, to tbe vfery bottom of the 
glacier. As we looked into these Assures in 
the clear ice, from about one mile and a half j 
distant, the prismatic colors were superb. 
The surface of the ice had the appearance of - 
being covered with Enow, but the'face of the^, 
precipice is all clear ice. , 

Thus we steamed on, always through the 
same Bublime scenery, until we arrived, at ten 
o'clock, at the bend just below tbe "Big Can- 
on." It was still light, but some difficult 
passages lay just ahead of ua; and aa full day- 
light, and plenty of it, is necessary in order 
to make the run, we went to the bank and in 
a few minutes were securely tied up under the 
lee of a point which jutB out into the river 
juBt above us. Below, and midway in the 
river, there is a long, low sand island, and on 
the point of it, next to ua, waa encamped a 
party of Indians with an enormous, thirty- 
paddle canoe of solid cedar; it was a beauti- 
ful model, aa are all of tbe canoes of these 
Indians. This being an extraordinarily large 
one bad attracted my attention as it left Fort 
Wrangel, two daya before we did, with a 
small American flag flying from a short staff, 
stuck in a hole made for it in the solid wood 
of the high stern. The Indiana were cookiDg 
their supper on the sand, their canoe being 

Sulled well up out of the water ; they had evi- 
ently arrived but a abort time before us. 
Night soon shut down, and after supper and 
diversion of card's and music, we were quite 
ready to turn in; the fresh air and the excite- 
meffi of sight-seeing had worn ub all out, 
and w« needed no opiate to send ua off post- 
to the Land of Nod." 
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help to the School. It is sent or. trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job. 
vnrk, from all parts of the country, ™ so 
liciled, and will be done cheaply and well 
Estimates will be sent on application 
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and the only compensation I received 
was to sec the earnestness of the people 
and to know that they appreciated my 
work; $18 I received from you and the 
other officers and teachers at Hampton 
Normal Institute; the rest I received.as 
donations from three kind benevolent 
friends of the North, who gave respect- 
ively $20. $10. $5. Well, the house being 
completed I opened school, and the chil- 
dren came in so thick and ;fast, that I 
could not hold the/ fort alone. Sol ap- 
plied to the board) for an assistant, but 
the treasury being short they could not 
give one but $10l per month. Well we 
were determined trj have one; so I turned 
to the patrons again and said to them, 
that ten dollars wddlrt not pay a teacher; 
but if they would kgree to help make up 
ten more I would get a good teacher; but 
havin» been cxausjted of means in buil- 
dino- the house, their response was not so 
strong, but they said " go ahead, let us 
try it we will do t|ie best we can " In a 
tew days Miss Lucy Isnbell arrived, and 
took part with me. She has proved her 
love for the work, and her great desire for 
the improvement of our people, by her 
faithfulness to her post, regardless of the 
pay.- We graded the school at once, and 
have had a very successful term so far. 
She has taught four months, and we have 
raised $28 by festivals, collections, &c. 
She is to teach two months longer, and 
we should raise $32 more, but I fear that 
we shall fall short. These people have 
been faithful in helping themselves, and 
truly deserve to be helped. We have 128 
pupils on roll. Many of them unable to 
get the books needed. My most advanced 
class of six pupils, needs to take two new 
studies, and to be advanced in another. 
But for want of money to get books are 
kept back; I have prayed for somo treas- 
ure to come to me that I might buy books 
for them, knowing that they deserve it; but 
my prayers have not yet been answered. 
I have thirty girls from 12 to 18 years of 

■ .i .,„,,,,,i we ImvM 



Tour old pupil in earnest, and your 
true friend, m 

W. B. Weaver. 
Cappahosic, Gloucester Co. Va. 
Genl. S. C. Armstrong. 

The above is from a North Carolina 
bov, who after three years study at the 
Hampton Institute, has taught four years 
with success and with great credit to him- 
self. His experience is not an unusual 
one among our graduates though un- 
usually well told; his statements are relia- 
ble, and he deserves help. 

Selecting and fitting such youth-to be 
educators of their people is the mission of 
the Hampton and other Institutions, and 
deserves far more encouragement than it 
has received. 4 



tice to the fine spirit in which this 
the negro is taken up by " 
class of Southern men. 




FROM AN EX-CONFEDERATE OFFICER. 

State of South Carolina, office or State 
Superintendent of education. 

Columbia S. C. April 9, 1881. 

Dear Sir:— 

I have not, I assure 
you, lost interest in your great work, or 
forgotten the charming visit that I paid 
you. in 1817. I often wish, that I had the 
opportunity to renew the very pleasant 
association which I shall always have with 
Hampton Institute. If you will glance 
over my report you will see that we did 
some good work last year in the way of 
a four weeks Normal Institute for white 
teachers. The success of the I-istitute 
was chiefly due to the ability of the Prin- 
cipal, Prof. Soldan, whose report, con- 
tained in mine is well worth reading. I 
am anxious to secure him again this year, 
and 1 have strong hopes that I will do so. 
One of the good effects ol the Institute was 
to arouse our legislators to the impor- 
tance of this work. They have given me 
$1500, all that I asked for, to def/ay theex- 



PAID FOB. 

The sum of twenty thousand dollars for 
an Indian Girls' Buiiding at the Hampton 
Institute and three thousand for heating 
apparatus » and furniture, has re- 
cently been pjmvided by friends, chieflyjin 
New York Cjp and in Boston. 

From the eBTorts to get this am 
there has also resulted an intelligent i 
est in the welfare of the Indian race a 
faith and confidence in it that are quite as 
valuable to the cause as the money raised. 

Without a proper public sentiment the 
Indians will never get knowledge or jus- 
tice. A good Indian policy is just as de- 
pendent on public opinion as a good finan- 
cial policy. Better ideas about Indiana 
are spreading but it will be hard to exter- 
minate the extermination policy which is 
hugged to many a civilian as well as mili- 
tary bosom. Its advocates may, how 
as a wholesome stimulant, do mo 
than harm. 




"M penses of Institute work this year, and D.. 
age in my department. So we havf^ ur rv will give me $1000 for the same 
oncned an Industrial school for them every purpose. Iam very anxious to secure 

. . „. . ' i„„l,„ll |. __ lunmica I hnliovn that 



purpose. I am very 

another success, because I believe that 
these Institutes will ultimately lead up to 
the establishment 5f Normal schools, and 
that in the meantime they will exert a 
most beneficial effect upon our teachers. 
As I have said I am encouraged to hope 
that Prof. Soldan will again take charge 
of the Institute, but 1 want his match, if I 



Friday afternoon. Miss Isabcll havin 

Va. April 9th, 1881. ha(i 8ome instructions in the Industrial 

Dear Sir; I know that you room at n amp ton N. S. finds it very ser- 
are always busy; but I hope that you will j vicab i e . She has charge of this instruct- 
find spare moments to read what 1 am | ion The girls seem to enjoy it very 
about to write. You remember when I j mllch _ h! it is just grand to see them so 
was at Hampton in November, 1879, «" I busy cutting and making little dresses. 

route for this place, I did not want to 1 1'lic patrons seem to appreciate it very f the institute, oun warn, ma — 
come- but you insisted upon me to come , mu( . h im i cc ,l. I lecture to. the people.old cin ft nn him, to conduct an Institute lor 
to this county, anil I truly think that God : a| l (1 youn „ cvory ot her Sunday afternoon, our colored teachers. You know exactly 
must have impressed it upon you to do so; ! Qti Truthfulness, Honesty, Industry, and ] wuat kind of a man I want, and I need 
for , I do not know where. I could have j Science, mixed with "Outline of | not therefore attempt to describe him. A 

goneHhat my work would-. have been so ; ma ' n „ jriiey enjoy it greatly. I always livet earnest, practical teacher, could do 
orospcroiis. I came and' - But my hands listened to your lectures- with so much in- I g 00( i service among our colored people. 

"" terestnnd earnestness when I was at \ \ would like to have a session of about 
Hampton that I imagine I imbibed a j four WC cks in July or August; To a good 
Teat deal of your ambition in lecturing. man I will be able to pay a very fairsala- 
I found the Sabbath Sjchool very poorly ry for the, session's work, 
conducted, but a more earnest school and 1 
one more desirious to improVc I never 
I took hold with them, introduced 



A WORKSHOP, 

to cost about six thousand four hundred 
dollars, is an immedi-ite need for the twen- 
ty one Indian boys who arc learning the 
carpenters, tinners, blacksmiths, shoemak- 
ing and painters trades in a damp and 
crowded basement room. Indians are re- 
markably apt at the trades and deserve a 
first rate chance to acquire. On their hab- 
its of practical industry will in great mea- 
sure, depend their stability at home. Reg- 
ular industrial habits, next to christian 
character, are the support of sound morals. 

Ten hours work every day is a wonder- 
ful saving force. 

Our Indian boys have good rooms, our 
girls are soon to be provided with ample 
sleeping and work rooms. A large and 
valuable farm was given last year by a 
Boston lady for this practical agricultural 
instruction. A work shop that will cost 
complete six thousand four hundred dol- 
lars is necessary to give them a fair chance 
to learn the following trades. 

Wheelwrighting Shocmaking 
Carpentering ' Harness making. 
Blacksmithing Tinning 
Painting 

A thousand dollars for each department 



prosperous. I came and' W my 
to the pfowVahd have not looked back.; but 
am almost to ^a stand stffl now, for the 
want of funds' %b<j|P t» move the work 

"' When I came hj^fcout 18 months ago, 
I found an anxious people for education, 

and no house fit; to -teach in. However, I saw l wulk »». -, . 

opened school in. an old log-cabin, with 2o \ tho international lesson; and soon raised 
pupils. In a few weeks I had four limes j itl t n a a, 1C| large prosperous school, 
that number. ' J taught seven months i . j fcel tliat tue fjord , is blessing my 
which was the termof public schools. The w01 . k T know that he has been with me. 
anxiety of the people seemed to increase j j,, or j i lavc n ot gone over the above men- 
each day. So I had an exibition or a | tioncu ground wfthout opposition. There 
, concert at the Church, by which I raised , wa8 a Btr ong outside opposing faction. 
$30 00 to continue the school six weeks ]j ut t |, at 80rv ed jas an encouragement to 
lon"er. During- this time three of the | me , Fo r j kne ^ that there were no good 
patrons with ' myself, went to the mem- ; works without Opposition. We have 
bers of tho schopl board and asked them , near i y exausted all means we know of for 
<v.« « u„ D a nr mnnov to build one. They m nnov nta the present, though we 



of the shop. Who will provide for a 
trade? 



THE GOOD OF A 



raisin" money at; the present, though we 
are much in needof $75 or $80, to success- 
ful! carry out the #ork already begun. 
Whose heart wijl God turn towards us? 
Who will acccptithe heavenly crown off- 
ered for aid in this particular? , „„„„,. 
There are seviral promising girls and ofhav 



: would like to send to 



There is in this city, a young colored 
man, W. M. Dart, with whom, if I mis- 
take not, you have had some correspon- 
dence, and who in some respects is well 
fitted for the work. He is an excellent 
teacher and disciplinarian, and while he 
stands high in this community he is not 
perhaps sufficiently well known in the 
State to attract teachers to the Institute. 

A man of some repute, especially from 
another State would draw many teachers 
who otherwise would not attend. And 
now to the point of this letter, can you 
help me to find the man that I am look- 
ing for? Besides paying as well as the 
means of my command will allow, T will 
endeavor to make his stay in South Car- 
olina pleasant, and I know that he will 
find no small part of his reward in the 
consciousness, after he finishes his work, 
done valuable service to the 




ueia oi n^iiw. — — 

for arouse or money to build one. 1 hey 
responded by giving $275 00 and con- 
tracted ^ith' me to build a house 18 by 
24 saying that was the best they could do 
then. They also gave us privilege to 
make any 'addition to the house that we 
could. WWl, I . knew that a house that 
size wouldvhot accommodate 125 children I boys uere t bat 

and twoteaehers. So I said to the peo- ; Hampton; but tlieir parents are not able 
pie, that if they would help me out, 1 I to -send them. But I hope that they will 
would have a two story house budt that j ^ a ,i m itcd to wj°rk out their education, 
would meet our needs. They rejoiced at this \ likc t ho two I seht there last year. Since 
idea.and came to mycall like men. Some giv- : j flr3t wen t to Ilimpton school, I have 
ing two and three days work, some money | tauglu f ur diffirent schools, and have 
and some even bringing corn and potatoes | llad 449 different pupils under my charge; 
to the store to help pay for nails, etc. And |, at j fc c [ mor e epcouraged and hopeful of 
in less than three months we had a two : t| ic9e people aid children than any. 
story house 20 by 26 completed, furnished : q-| ic9c people aroi poor, but they are very 
with two seated desks and good black- 1 religious, and fceir moral character is 
boards. The house cost about $450.00 as it, g00 d, considering every thing. 

is; $275.00 from the county.and about $200 ( Now I must close. Please excuse me t ( of teaching, is wanted to help 
•given by the people and myself in labor. for taking B0 miif ,^ f your valuable time v h f idea9 in Solltll Carolina 

^a I dt,7«n^he 3 ^tt^ne: I - ' M ^ ^ 



cause of education. 

Please remember me kindly to Gen. and 
Mrs. Marshall, and believe me. 

Yours very truly, , 
H. S. Thompson. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 

Hampton \a. 
The above is published as an illustra- 
tion of the spirit uniformly shown in cor- 
respondence with Southern school officers. 

We trust Capt. Thompson will excuse 
us for publishing his letter. A Massachu- 
setts yankee well up in the tlieory and 

„f id wnntoil t.O lido 



The following is from the Christ. — 
caU : " But there is a good sidefcven to a po- 
litical campaign, which must not be ovejlook- 
ed. It is an educating process to the masses. 
There are ft great many men everywhere who 
scarcely ever touch a book or paper, who 
know very little beyond their neighborhood 
precincts— men who lead a plodding sort of 
life. Now, these Presidential contests, which 
come around once every four years, Bet these 
people to reading and thinking. They be- 
come aroused by hearing political speeches 
and reading up their party literature. Then 
.the whole country wakes up. There is an in- 
terchange of thought and opinion; men's views 
widen out beyond tho narrow home circle; 
they rise above the dreamy monotony of ev- 
ery-day life. Great names pass in review be- 
fore the mind; statesmen o( national frme 
hnd their way into even obscure corners of the 
earth, where- they may be seen and heard by 
the u'ntraveled class. Great events in the po- 
litical history of our country, such as the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, the enact- 
ment uf the Fugitive Slave Law, Jackson's 
Nullification Proclamation, etc.— events that 
have been the pivots on which the wheel of 
State has turned — become matters of daily 
discussion in shop and store and railroad car. 
History is rend, comparisons are made between 
national policies, political economy is studied 
nnd the theory and policy of government u 
better understood by the average man. An 
American Presidential election, with all its 
excitements, is better' than the monotonous 
dead l«rel of some old European monarch, 
whcreAhe King rules, and tho people have 
little to do but attend to the domestic aff-'- 
of life, tamely submitting to the imposed i 
whatever they may p« " 
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AMIVERSARY OF THE HAMPTON IN- 
STITUTE. 

Annive rsnry day will be Thursday, May 
19th, 1881. 

All contributors to the Institute have a 
standing invitation to attend. 

The exercises are expected to be as 
usual with the addition of laying the corn- 
er stones of two buildings ; one for Indian 
and one for Negro girls. 

Those from a distance are advised to se- 
cure rooms beforehand, at the Hygcia Ho- 
tel, Fort Monroe, which is two and a half 
miles distant from the school. 

Guests ore requested to preserve the 
"cards of admission to Virginia Hall " en- 
closed in their invitations. Admission by 
tickets is necessary to prevent confusioh 
and possible danger. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTE- 

The Hon. W. H. Ruflher, Supt. Public 
Instruction of Virginia, has placed in my 
hands a sum of money from the Peabody 
Fund, to be expended in securing instruc- 
tors and appliances for a colored teachers' 
Institute at the Hampton Institute, from 
June. 27th. to July 15th. inclusive. 

This is for the special benefit pf Virgin- 
la teachers. Others may apply. 
/ The services of Prof. Warren, Principal 
of tho State Normal School of New 
Hampshire and of Miss Reed, his assist- 
ant, have been engaged. 

Board and room ( not washing ) can be 
had for two dollars and a half per week. 
Those who desire to attend should apply 
to the undersigned . 

Improvement in the profession of teach- 
ing means better success, better pay, and 
better chances for tho best positions. 

Attending men an Institute is a wise 
use of time and money. 

A model school will be in operation in 
order to illustrate methods of teaching. 

There will be an exhibition of the "Kitch- 
en Garden" or school to illustrate and 
teach jn a remarkably instructive and in- 
teresting way tho various duties of house- 
keeping. 

S. C. Armstrong, 

Principal. 
Hampton, Va., April 20th, 1881. 



EDUCATION IN WESTERN VA. 
From the report of the Hon. W. K. 
Pendleton, Superintendent of State 
Schools, it appears that, while there has 
been in the last ten years an increase in the 
number of school-youth of only 29 per 
cent., as ascertained by actual enumera- 
tion, there has been in the same period an 
increase in the number of teachers em- 
ployed of 72 per cent; in the number of 
months taught, an increase of 87 percent.; 
in the number attending school, an in- 
crease of 64 per cent., and in the general 
average attendance, an increase of 66 per 
cent That is, there has been an increase 
in provision for instruction, and in the 
number of youth actually receiving in- 
Btrr.cti on,abou t three times as great as tho 
increas»in the number of school youth en- 
titled to the privilege of free schools. 



SOUTHERN Wi 



N. 



make it n^cccssary that wo should have 
ax efflcientjiystcm of public schools. 

Universal education alono can avert 
tho evils w lich universal suffrage threat- 
ens. We an best guard and protect our 
civilization, by providing liberally for the 
diffusion of knowledge." 

There isi some wholesome work being 
done in thd " Solid South. » 



THE "KITCHEN GARDEN" AT HAMPTON. 

Those who are interested in benevolent 
Work in New York understand by the 
name " Kitchen Garden " not a forcing 
bed for car|y vegetables but a novel and 
pleasant kind of school of housework, for 
little girls. 

The method was the happy thought of 
Miss Emily Huntington. in charge of the 
Wilson Industrial school in that city, 
and has been successfully adopted in 
many others. With little tables furnished 
completely with toy dishes, and table lin- 
en; little bedsteads, with all the appro- 
priate bedding; little wash-tubs and clothes 
lines and clothes; little brooms and brush- 
es; little baking pans with moulding clay 
to shape iitto remarkable turkeys and 
ducks and legs of mutton, or loaves of 
bread and biscuit Jjrc little housekeepers, 
while delighting their little hearts with 
the toys they love best, are systematically 
taught a good way to do all the grown up 
work they ipitatc: they learn how to put 
a room in order for night or morning; to 
sweep, dust, and make a Ore; to set a table 
and wait on it; to wash and fold and iron 
clothes; to wait on the door; to be careful, 
neat and quick. Besides their practice 
with the toys, they arc put through a cat- 
echism of house-keeping rules and princi- 
ples, and a number of graceful little plays 
and calisthenic exercises which arc made 
to further illustrate and enforce them. 
There is an advanced course with full 
sized dishes, and larger furniture. A 
young girl who has gone through this 
pleasant and practical training, will feel at 
home when she has a house of her own to 
take care of and con safely be trusted 
with another's. 

With the kind help of some New York 
friends in providing apparatus ac- 
knowledgment of which was made in our 
last number— ^-a kitchen garden class 
has been started by Hampton Institute,at 
the Butler school on its grounds, where, as 
most of our readers know, some two hun- 
dred and fifty little colored children of the 
neighborhood arc taught by Hampton 
graduates, and the Senior class of tho 
Normal School is trained in practice 
teaching. Tlic interest felt in the Kitchen 
Garden there has been increased by a 
pleasant visit from Miss Huntington, with 
Miss Grace Dodge who is Secretary of the 
ladies Kitchen Garden Association^ New 
York. Miss Puntington very kindly gave 
some gratuitous lessons to the Senior 
class and tesjehcrs. It is hoped to make 
new metihed not only a permanent 
and valuable ifeature of the Butler School, 
on a larger ^cale than at present, but to 
bring it so frijr within the reach of gradu- 
ate teachers that it will be helpful in their 
work among their people. 



EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From the last report of Capt. H S. 
Thompson, Superintendent, we learn that 
the estimated cost of public schools for 
the current year is $351,415.50. Of"" the 
teachers 2048 are white, and 1123 are col- 
ored. White children in attendance 61, 
S19, Colored children 73,853, Total 134, 
072. Average yearly session 3£ months. 

Large space is devoted to an account of 
efforts to raise the standard of teaching 
intheState. 

In his conclusion, Capt Thompson 
•ays. " The great social and political 
changes through which the people of this 
State have passed in the last fifteen years 



A VISIT FROM BISHOP PAYNE. 
The Hampton Normal School has had 
the great pleasure recently of a visit from 
the venerable Bishop Payne, Senior Bish- 
op of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He addressed the school, review- 
ing in a very toucfiing and graphic way 
the events of a life which includes the 
most interesting and dramatic periods of 
his people's history, something of the old 
times and something of the new, with the 
stormy days that divide them. While 
born a freeman, by the laws of South 
Carolina at the time, in virtue of his part- 
ly Indian descent, and allowed by the 
same laws to go to a little school taught 
by a colored man, and then to start one 
himself, hie was nevertheless obliged to go 
North because his pupils were found to 
know too much, and his school was bro- 
ken up. He reached New York in 1835, 
and found trie nd s in Mr. Garrison and the 
other early abolitionists. Just thirty 
years to a day from bis landing in New 
York, he arrived again in Charleston and 
visited a school for fresdmen. He wished 



he could pot before bis young hearers the 
full meaning of that change as it appeared 
to him, and their parents. He called on 
them to consider, that they might better 
appreciate, the wonder and the greatness 
of their privileges. He urged them to 
remember that liberty is not license; to 
cultivate a spirit of respect and obedience 
to authority, of docility and teachable- 
ness. He was glad they were learning to 
use both their hands and their minds — he 
would have sold hisisclf for ten years to 
have gained such advantages when he was 
their age. 

He was glad to see the school is work- 
ing for his red brethren. Indeed, as he 
quaintly said, he is descended himself from 
three brothers — Shem, I lam, and Japheth — 
so that he feels a sympathy and interest 
in all humanity. 

Bishop Payne's visit has done good to 
all who saw and heard him, and we hope 
that it may be only one of many. 

Miss Hallie Brown, a former student' 
of Wilbcrforcc College, Xcnia, Ohio, of 
which Bishop Payne was formly Presi- 
dent, accompanied the Bishop to Hamp- 
ton, and gave one of her elocutionary 
readings in the Chapel of Virginia Hall. 
She has considerable talent and succeeded 
in greatly pleasing her, audience. 

Tho addresses of the following named 
graduates of the Hampton Institute are 
unknown and are inquired for. Any who 
know of their whereabouts will please re- 
port. 

Champion Waeino. Timothy Smith. 
William Henby. Thomas Jenkins. 
Josephine Brown. Alfred Moore. 
George. W. Cole. Andrew J. Minnis. 
Wm. A. Tibbs. (under graduate) 

FROM "DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI." 

BY REV. A. D. MAYO, OP BOSTON. 

Happily, the era of "stirring up" is sub- 
siding to the good time fast coming when the 
people of all sections appear only too anxious 
to get into a mutual good understanding. 
Set it down as Gospel that about all the bom- 
barding between North aud South is now 
done from the safe distance of a country cdi 
tor's stool, or at the reporters' gallery of the 
national debating society at Washington. 
Tho Northern traveler southward, on the look 
out for facts, is suprised at the singular fas. 
cination that the best people of North and 
South have for each other. A Yankee parson, 
whom you knew twenty-five years ago as the 
most fiery of platform agitators, is tilted in 
his chair alongside a Mississippi planter who 
sent his last boy to the war, in a long day's 
talk, that slides easily into something like an 
old friendship. Even the staid, home-stay- 
ing plantation madam, with jolly countenance 
framed in flowing curls, is open to the ap- 
proach of the stranger, and, after an hour, 
talks to you as confidentially as your elder sis- 
ter. The natural kindliness of these far-down- 
south people is one of the most beautiful 
things in America. The most unapproachable 
folk in all lands are the borderers, and, once 
through the brusque fringe of the southern 
shore of the Ohio, you move into the tropics 
tnrough mellowing strata of humanity. Easily 
provoked by a controversial habit, all these 
people, gentle and simple, are more open to 
approach, more ready to talk out of the heart, 
than any among whom our lot has been cast. 
The young people, especially school-children 
and students, arc wonderfully open to enthu- 
siasm or a hearty appeal for good things. 

The HebrGw brother is in the ascendant 
here, makes the money, lends to the planters, 
trades with the negro, and sends his hand- 
some wife and daughter about the country in 
the palace car in more than the 'splendor of 
the old Southern days. 

This plantation-life is, just now, as unsta- 
ble as the restless tide that whirls outside the 
levee. The planters that come on board com- 
plain of the unreliable character of their la- 
borers. Poor Sambo is the scape-goat for the 
and shiftlessness of the country. He 
a't work steadily, will get drunk, drive 
the mules to death, go away on holiday's, 
spend all his money, knock off from work 
when he is crossed, and is always going to 
Kansas. Down in the barber's shop, or on 
tho upper deck, the colored brother gives his 
side of the , story. He has no fair chance, 
't get well paid ac best, sometimes only in 
tickets, good at the planters' store ; is cheat- 
ed at the Jew-sbop, and pushed about gener- 
ally ; mocked with a poor apology for a school, 
and worried about his voting . We are afraid 
there' is too much truth in both the stories. 
In short, the crotchety and impracticable way 
of doing business that still lingers from amis 
ixllum days is the curse of the planter; and 
ignorance, like a great stone at the bottom of 



a well, is the one curae of tho negro. Until 
the average colored man knows more of every, 
thing neccesssry to an Amercian citizen, the 
will remain poor, will be the drudgo in coin- 
try and city, plundered by every swindler, "in 
an eternal wrangle with his own neighbor 
and, worst of all. made periodically an infuri- 
ate bruto by the horrible paganism that goes 
by the name of religion in too many of bit 
churches. The greatest enemy\jf the negro 
to-day is the wretched creature' who, under 
the name of revival preacher, fills bis credu- 
lous soul with fear, humors his savsgo super- 
stitions, turns bis home into a brothel, and 
makes hab a beast when the" power iB on 
him." Nothing can be said in favor of that 
intolerable nuisance, the average negroprcach- 
erin tho far-down South. . The great schools 
of the Evangelical Missionary Societies are 
conferring an untold blessing on the freed- 
msn by sending him an improved teacher and 
minister, for which they deserve the gratitude 
of the country.— The ChrUtianlttguter. 



THE EGYPTIAN SLAVE TRADE 
On the 4th. of August, 1877, a convention 
was signed by the representatives of Great 
Britain and Egypt, by which the latter- coun- 
try undertook the following engagements:— 
"Public trading in slaves, whether negroes 
or Abysinians, suppressed immediately. 
Their importation or exportation, whether by 
land or by sea, forbidden . Convicted traders 
to be held guilty of the crime of robbery with 
murder." 

This was a great stride in advance of any- 
thing yet done in tho Ottoman Empire. 

Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, strength- 
ened by the powers of the Convention, gave 
Gome of tho best years of his life to tho cstab- f 
bailment of order and law in tho districts { 
which for many years had been the source of 
the yearly supply of human flesh. Ono great 
nest of traders on theBshr Gazelle, who were 
numerous enough to muster an armed forco 
which intimidated the wholo surrounding 
country, he utterly rooted out after two years' 
fighting. But Colonel Gordon's work is part 
of the world's history, and it docs not now re- 
quire recapitulation. There is no doubt ho 
did much to stop the slave supply ; still, when 
he loft Egypt, ho confessed that tbo snake was 
only scotched, not killed. Another English 
officer was stationed at Massowah with the 
duty of surveillance of the Red Sea coast. 
His exertions, however, were not as success- 
ful as those of; his colleague, and tho cara- 
vans that escaped the biter's vigilance, 
seemed to have always found the means of 
geting away to sea. 

Finally, there was the Slavo Trade Bureau 
at Cairo, with its various branches in tho inte- 
rior. The public were ignorant about \jhe 
working of this office until about a year ago, 
when the news was suddenly communicated 
from Siout that a large caravsn of slaves til 
arrived, although a branch of tho Slave Trade 
Bureau existed at that town. 

The laws are obviously stringent enough to 
put an end to the slavo tnuje if they only 
could be enforced. What remeiuB undone is 
due, not at all to the want of zeal of the Cab- 
inet at Cairo, hut to the inertness of inforior 
officials, and the weakness of Egyptian rule in 
the vast regions of Equatorial Africa." 

There is no doubt an intention on the part 
of all enlightened Egyptians to carry out the 
convention. Riaz Pasha acknowledges frank- 
ly the necessity of its performsnco. The 
Khedive himself is sincerely desirous to get rid 
of slavery as only; a plague to his country. 
With only his simple household of which the 
Princess is tho only head, his Highness has no 
need of that singular organization of wives 
and odalisques and eunuchs which compose 
the harem of the wealthy polygamists of Ma- 
homed an ism and makes the slave system a 
necessity in the Ottoman Empire. He has 
himself declared that slavery only makes the 
country degenerate. But ho is in advance of 
general public opinion. Thero is no wide- 
spread interest in the reform ; on the contrary, 
there is a steady passive opposition, and, if 
common report speaks true, the trade is eves 
fostered in distant districts by the collusion 
or wilful blindness of the authorities. It cannot, 
therefore; be expected that either 1884 or 188fr 
will set an end of slavery if Egypt is left to 
do the work alone. It can only bo done in 
way. England must lend a hand is the 



jccomplUbment of the convention of which 
, be it the chief signatory. Her friendly co- 
ooeralion would gire life to a crusade which 
Tg. from want of .ympathy. Her inter- 
nee need not take the form of e.the.- 
lo dier, or money. All th.t ..wanted., some 
" tern of .upervUion over those who are 
'barged with the work to aee th.t they do 
their duty. 

Meanwhile the British public must not .up- 
^ pose that .laves in Egypt are, a. a rule, badly 
Mated Slave, in the Held, do not now exut. 
V.ll.ges are no longer .wept off to cultivate 
• .belaud, of a prince or. pasha. All.gricult. 
ur al work i. paid for, ill or well, save in the 
cue „r a public work, such a. th. cleaning of 
.canal, or the repairing of it. banks, when 
the neighboring inhabitant, are bound to give 
without pay a certain amount of work. Do 
tnestic slavery alone flourishes, and as far a. 
one can learn, the master, are not often open 
w the charge of cruelty. Men are kind to 
their slaves as they are .to their beasts, from 
nolicy But there is a more potent safeguard 
.gainst cruelty. It i» now known through- 
out Egypt that an ill-used slave can always ob- 
t.inlSor her freedom by an appeal to the 
English Consul. The matter is at once la.d 
before the local authorities, the slave freed, 
md the master puniBhed. 

There is one more point I should like to 
clear up before I conclude. Slavery is often 
laid at Mahomed's door. The Prophet, on the 
contrary, goes as far as any innovator m at- 
tacking an universal and immemor.al custom. 
Even when he sanctions the enslavement of 
captive, taken in war, he enjoins their surren- 
der on payment of a fair ransom, and nowhere 
does he speak of any other legitimate source 
of slavery. "Show kindness to your slave, 
he says in one place ; in another he lays down 
that ' 'almB stfould buy the freedom of slaves ; 
and once, in tpeaking of the marriage of 
of slaves, 'he even says, "You all come one 
from another and from Adam, the common 
father » But the most liberal sentiment oc- 
curs in the 24th chapter of the Koran, which, 
u translated by Kasimirski, rune, "If any 
oae of your slave, ask from you his freedom 
g,vc it him if you judge him worthy of it 
give them a little of the goods which God 
haE granted you." ' 

Anli-Slarcry Reporter. 



kindred matters, than from many if not all. 
the bad economical conditions resulting from 
want of comprehension of .the true relation, 
of labor and capital." 



VOLOAHIO EETjjTIOH IH THE 8AHD- 

WIOH ISLANDS. 
We get the latest report of the great 
volcanic eruption nijiw in progress on the 
island of Hawaii, ia a letter from the ven- 
erable miaaionary Dr. Titus Coan, who.for 
more than fifty years, baa stood firm at 
his. post in the uttermost parts of the sea 
TJui own Inner flresf of real for God, and 
enthusiasm for His worts, have abated 
nothing since the t|me when he baptized 
flvo thousand nativin in one year, or by 
his daring explorations into the great 
craters of Kilauea and Manna Loa 
won thotitleof Kirjgof the Volcano. And 
now, within six miles of the creeping lava 
stream, while some of his neighbors havo 
their goods packed for sudden flight, the 
grand old man sits calmly in his study 
among the coco-paljns, sending kind words 
and generous gi" 
workers, and feai 
earth be removed 
tains be carried iul 
Hilo, 
My dear 



hlgbt, in rolling pillar, of smoke are lifted 
high by day. Trees fall fast, rocks rend, 
gasses eiplode, and the roar in the woods u 
Tike the noise of battle. We hear the explos- 
ion, like the booming of cannons. _ 

The roaring furnaco on the mountain is in 
furioua blast, and no man iaahle to look down 
that infernal throat to which the up-nuh- 
ing stream and hot sulphurous gasse. forbid 
all approach. One white man euly. Rev. E. 
P Baker, with one native, has been to the 
upper vent. Large numbers have visited the 
lower end of the flow, and secured specimens 
of the flaming fusion, . „.,.„. 

The question " Will it. come to H.lol," is 
still an open one. Many fear ; some pack for 
decamping, otherewait; some pray some 
swear, but most go on with their labors or 
pleasures as afore-time. We "look to the hills 
whence cometh our help.'! 

Mrs. Coan unites in kind regards to you and 
to all in your Institute, whom we have seen. 

Faithfully yours, 

t. coan: 



to encourage other 
notlling "though the 
id though the moun- 
the midst of the sea." 
[awaii, March 1st, 1881. 
icral 



When our supply of water is cut off we cry 
out for thirst, and we are hungry when our 
mail is "Mowed in." Something like thi. 
affects us when we don't know what is going 
on in Hampton. The wires are down and our 
communication with y6u haB been interrupted. 
For two or three monihsyouf'Southern Work- 
man" has not como to us. Probably the Bin 
lieth at my door. If so I send through Cas- 
tle and Cooke a " n§ offering" and beg par- 
don for not getting your paper. I order C. & 
C. to Bend you cichange for *30_. It is a 
meagre mite and I almost despise it, but you 
know what is said atbout 

" Little dropi of water," and 
" Little grains of sand " 
and you'll accept the mite kindly, and let it 
help some poor prairie boy or girl or some 
child that has conieout from under the yoke 
of bondage, to a fiw crumbs of knowledge. 

But let mo say that five of these dollars go 
to purchase five copies oj the Workman, to be 

sent thus With the balance do what you 

will. . , 

If my purse were deeper and my heart 



President Garfield has signified his in- 
tention to attend, with members, of the 
Cabinet, the Anniversary Exercises 
of the Hampton Institute on the 
19th of May, provided the condition of 
public business permits. A continuance 
of the dead lock in the Senate might pre- 
vent his attendance. 

Should the President decido to come, 
a mass meeting could bo arranged to take 
placo at about 4 o'clock P. M. in front 
of Virginia Hall. From a platform he 
he could address an audience of four 
thousand people. Many would gladly as- 
semble to hear him. It is hoped that the 
school, this community and the guests 
on that occasion will be favored with his 
presence, and that a fair day will dawn on 
the morni.ig of the 1 9th of May. 



more generous 
send you a few 
But you know that 



I there 



Would be a pleasure to 
thousands of crumbs, 
missionaries are not mil 



nui you ruu" *"' — * . — 

liomiircs and can only give " here a little and 
little." Bufwe do not forget your 



.A WAsnOE CHIEF WHO YEARNS FOR A LIT- 
TLE LEARNING. 



Captain Joe, chief of the Washoe tribe 
In this vicinity, is a very sensible Indian, 
who through some means has awakened to , 
the realization of the advantages that are | 
to be derived from an education however 
humble ne informed an Appeal report- 
er yesterday that he is earnestly advising 
his peoplo to send their boys to the pub- 
lic schools, provided they can be admitted. 
For a year he has persistently tried to im- 
press his tribe with the importance of this 
matter, without much success, until very 
recently. But he has won a number of 
leading bucks over to his theory, and now 
ihe believes that before long an effort will 
be made to introduce a lialfdozen of their 
brightest lads into the schools. In the 
event that the experiment proves satis- 
factory to the Indians, it is their purpose 
to induce all of their boys to avail them- 
selvcB of thftencfits of a^ public-school 
systfrn. This is the first instanco in the 
history of the Pacific coast Indians, where 
the chief of a tribe has manifested the least 
interest in the intellectual progress of his 
•people — Carson Appeal 

The State of Massachusetts puts Car- ' 
roUD. Wright at the head of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor. She asks his 
opinion upon certain points. He gives it 
in his official report for 1880, as follows : 
The study of the qucBtion belonging to us 
to consider, extending over a half-dozen years, 
hat taught 'us that the industrial and social 
condition of the laboring classes as related to 
the permanent prosperity of the productive in- 
dustry of the Commonwealth, ia more affect- 
ed by the presence of crime, poverty and the 
disorganizing influences resulting from the de- 
crease of marriage, increase of divorces and 



worthy Institution,»or the one at Carlisle nor 
the Howard UrHveffiity, nor the humbler tolls 
of patient women>f d of all who are stooping 
to bind up woundcl humanity and to lift the 
fallen and degraded into the light of life. 

We trust in God (hat Hampton's light will 
never waver, nor her vitalizing power ever bo 
weakened until every colored man and every 
wild man of the western plains and lulls shall 
have become an intelligent citizen of the most 
enlightened and glorious Republic on earth, 
and an heir of the jStcraal Kingdom. 

Our hearts arc full of gratitude to the bu- 
premo Ruler for the noble President whose 
term expires in three days, and for him who 
is to take the helmlof our ship of state on the 
same day. Heaven bless the outgoing and in- 
coming Chief Magistrates of dur beloved land. 

We remember yottr visit to us with pleasure, 
and hope that it m.y be repeated. 



Gen. 9. 0. Howard ,Commandant at 
West Point, has been invited to re-dedicate 
Academic Hall, which was burned nearly 
two years ago, and will be just ready lor 
use bv May 19th ; and has signih>l his 
intention to be present. 

The corner stone of. this building was 
laid by Gen. Howard in 1872 and for its 
erection ho devoted $32,000 of the 
Construction fund of the Frccdmcn's Bu- 
reau. 

An order of Gen. Howard was the means 
of sending the Principal of the Institute 
to Hampton and determined his future 

W °His cooperation and help in its early 
and weak days bv way of over $50,000 of 
Bureau funds,did"morc than any other one 
thing towards creating a foundation on 
which the public has since most generously 
built. 



I have nothing to do with the girls, 
they are far behind the boys, and I am 
sorry to ssy that there lies the trouble 
with these Hawaiians. The home influ- 
ence over the children does much to com- 
teract the good that is accomplished du- 
ring school hours." 

If all the Hawaiian children could be 
carried off in infancy to some distant is- 
land there would be more hope for the 

Such permanent separation is not 
thought of or necessary for the Indians, 
and the greater [Art of the work for them 
will doubtless continue to be done among 
them. But it will continue to be a slow 
work, and how desirable and important it 
is to accelerate it, and how greatly it might 
be accelerated by a constantly kept up re- 
moval and return of large numbers of the 
children of the tribe, to be trained under 
favorable conditions in the ideas and in- 
dustries of civilization, and to be followed 
up and given a chance after their return, 
only those now toiling among them with- 
out these advantages can fairly say. One 
such writes recently, as others have 
done before : 

United States Indian Service, 
Siaseton Agency, D. T. February 4, 1881. 
Oen'l Armstrong:— 

Prin. Hampton School. 
Dear nr.— I wish to ask if you have any 
very Bmall children say from Bix to ten year*. 
I have many Buch, and find it oxtremely dif- 
ficult to make them try and talk English; even 
those who have been several years under the 
influence of EngUsh Bchools, are very diffident, 
I attribute this to the influence of visitor., ; 
members of the tribe by whom we are surround- 
ed, I feel that this is the key note of success in I 
teaching Indian children, but confess that as Jf 
yet I have found no adequate remedy. And J 
as my whole heart is in Ihe work, I feel very i * 
badly about it. I havo no difficulty in securing 
obedience, and am very proud of the good be- 
havior of my school, yet I dread the trioal in- 
fluence, which exerts a steady backward pres- 
sure, notwithstanding the fair words of chiefs^, 
and Headmen, when on their visits to Wash-" 
ington. They talk all right, but when it comes 
to the test, they do uot come to the mark and 
give eheir moral support to the school. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas M. Young, 
Nothing better is to be expected, of 
course, of the poor, untutored chiefs and 
headmen who, awed out of their proper 
manhood and adult sense of their own ^ 
right and power, sit smiling in their blank- 
ets, like babies, in the temple of the Tin- v 
■ — r;vii;-/.,tinn at Washington, amia- 



known Civilization at Washington, amia- 
bly promising to renounce the^devil ja 



barbarism with all hi 
tional sponsors shoul< 
ity of their keeping 
themselves. 



You have heard of our great volcanic erup- 
tion, near the summit of ilauna Loa, on tho 
5th of Nov. It is still in strong blast and in 
threatening proximity to Hilo. 

It first sent out a burning column of thirty 
miles to the north.' a» if to menace old Mauna 
Kea. This ceased, and another column was 
sent twenty-five or-thirty piles towards Kil- 
auea, as if to form a junction with tho Mother 
of Fire. ' [The native legeid is that the over 
activo crater of Kilauea is presided over by a 
powerful goddess whom they callPcle.] This 
column soon became stationary. Next came 
a furious molten stream down the mountain 
towards Hilo. ['The sea port of the Island, 
the home of Dr. Coan.j This is still active, 
sometimes dividing into several columns, then 
i uniting, spreading out upon plains to the 
breadth of two and three miles, thcu contract- 
inglo a narrow Btreaui of half a mile, now 
rushing madly down a steep declivity, and 
, now creeping slowly like a chilled serpent 
over rough plains of scoria and boulders. 

The fiery deluge has occupied our great for- 
est jungle for three months, covering thous- 
| aads of seres, killing 10,000 trees, consuming 
, the jungle, filling up pits, ravines and caverns 
; licking up all the water in ita way.and opening a 
pathway through the forcBt, as if to fall upon 
our town. It ia now supposed to' be only 
from six to eight miles from the shore, and its 
high banner of red light startles us at mid- 



The "Critic " of New York says, of" H. 
H 's new Book "A Century of Dishonor :' 
" The work will enlighten many peoplo as 
to the character of the Indians, their prog- 
ress in civilization, their present needs and 
probable destiny. Of all this, how little is 
known 1 How many persons, for instance, 
knew five minutes ago, that of the 300,000 
Indians in tho United States, 130,000 are 
wholly, and 84,000 partly self-supported, 
while only 31,000 are entirely dependent 




works. Their Na- 
;e the responsibil- 
promisea upon 



on the government? or how many were 
aware that here, in New York State, there 
arc 5,000 descendants of the once power- 
ful Six Nations ? It is safo to say that, 
to a majority of the many readers * A Cen- 
tury of Dishonor" is sure to have, it will 
bc ( in many respects, a book of revela- 
tions." 



TRIBAL INFLTJEKOE. 



From widely diverse qunrters, comes 
renewed testimony to the wisdom of sep- 
arating Indian children from the tribe long 
enough to give them a start toward civili- 
zation. . 

An American gentleman or varied ex- 
perience and cultivation, who his been for 
some months at the head of a native high 
school or seminary with departments for 
both sexes, in the Sandwich Islands, 
writes ■ " I have about fifty-ono children 
in my half of tho school.and, taking every- 
thing into consideration, they get on won- 
derfully. I would not have believed that 
such rapid changes could be brought about 
in the appearance, bearing and intelligence 
of the boys, in six months. 



IT MOVES 

During the recent Conference of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, in Danville, 
Va., the venerable colored Bishop Daniel A. 
Payne, D. D. preached, by invitation, at tho 
.Main Street Methodist Episcopal church, 
(white) which is tho largest and wealthiest 
church of that denomination in Virginia. 
Bishop Payne was assisted in the service, by 
Professor Johns from the West Indies, forthe 
last two years a preacher in Hampton, and El- 
der Lloyd, both colored. The church was 
filled with white and colored people. 

Notice to..Depo,Uor, and Creditor, of the 
Freedmen; Sating, and Trait Company that aU 
Claim, miul be Printed, and Dividend, appli- 
ed for, on or before kugmt 21, 1881. 

Office of the Commissioner of 
The Freedmau's Savings and Trust Company. 
Washington, D. C. , March 24, 1881. 
Notice i. hereby given to all depositors and 
other creditors of The Frceduian's Savings and 
Trust Company, who have not applied for the 
dividends heretofore declared, that all claims 
against said Company must be presented, or 
forwarded to, this Office on or before Au- 
gust 21, 1881, or they will be barred, and the 
amounts distributed among the other creditors 
of the Company, as provided in the Act of 
February SI, 1881. 

Depositors who have not already received 
dividends, should immediately forward their 
books by mail or express, or though somo re- 
sponsible bank or banker, accompanied with 
their address. j I . 

Depositors who havo already received di- 
vidends noqd not forward their books. 

John Jay Knox, Commiuioner 
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LETTERS FROM HiMPTON OR'ADU ATES. 
Hampton Has Made Me A Man. 

IONOBANT AND STARVING. FROM A HAMP- 
TON Student Singer. Helped by His 
Old Owners. The Butler. Hampton 
Pioneers. " A Rose by Any Other 
Name." Trouble From "Poor Whites.' 1 
Hard Lines— Sent by His Sunday 
School. His Success Due to Hamp 

ton. I . 

.. <V . 

LETTERS TO FORMER PATRONS. 

A letter was recently sent to all the 
Hampton graduates, excepting a Tew 
whose addresses could not be obtained, 
* requesting them to send to Hampton a 
report of tbeir present condition and work 
since graduating, to be used to some ex- 
tent in the Southern Workman, and then 
sent to the friends at the North, whose 
contributions of scholarships hod paid 
for their tuition at the 6chool. Many of 
these reports are of much interest and in 
accordance with part of their purpose we 
give some of them to our readers. 

Norfolk Va. Feb. 10, 1881 

Dear Sir:— 

The education that'I received at 
Hampton, baa been a great service to me, it 
has made me a man. Many of the young 
who went to school with me while I v 
■mall boy, and who bad not the opportunity 
of going to Hampton or any other school are 
now dissipated. > The people in North Caro- 
lina where I was teaching are very ignorant, 
many of Ibem are very poor, and many of 
them at times are often destitute of food. I 
have known families there who bad nothing to 
eat some days, and had to borrow from their 
neighbors. Most of them are Baptists ( Old 
•ids ) I have a very large school in North Car- 
olina, and the people seem to like me very 
much. The people here in Norfolk are more 
intelligent than they are in North Carolina, 
consequently they are in better circumstances. 
I have a fine school and am doing all I can 
to enlighten my race. 

Respectfully, 



O. 



AMPTON 81NOER. 



A young man who was a member of the 
band of Hampton singers, whose sweet 
songs introduced Hampton to many new 
friends seven years ago, writes pleasantly 
■ of his experiences as a teacher in his coun- 
ty home and at the " Butler." 

Hampton Va. Feb. 5th, 1881. 
Kind Friend:— 

Doubtless the writer of this 
letter is unknown to you until you have car- 
ried your mind hack to the years '76, '70 & '77 
when you will remember receiving letters of 
thanks to you for the aid you were giving in 
my behalf. / 1 

I came to Hampton in the fall of 1874 and 
entered the Juniur class. In February of the 
next year I joined the "Hampton Singers" 
and was with them about five months, I kept 
up with my class at school ( we studied and 
sang too ) and the next term I was promoted 
to the Middle class ami in May 1877 I gradua- 
ted. Before leaving home, I had some advan- 
tages of a private school, hut feeling the need 
of an education for myself, and seeing the 
need of an education for my race, resolved to 
come to Hampton where I could fit myself to 
become useful as a teacher among my people, 
as that waa my paramount desire. After com- 
pleting my course at Hampton I was somewhat 
prepared to enter the field which lay before 
me. My first attempt at teaching was at my 
own home. Tho people were all qhite anx- 
ious to have me teach for them, and all seemed 
comparatively easy. I thought nothing was so 
eaay in the Hue of work us teaching school, 
but I found I was sadly mistaken before the 
close of the first month. 

I had no real school-house, but used a little 
house biaatt for other purposes. It was more 
like a fodder house, than any thing else. All 
went on quite nicely until the cold November 
winds began to blow, then I knew that some- 
thing had to be dune, and done quickly too, 
or I could not stand it for the winter. 1 made 
some complaint about the poor condition of 
the Bchoql-hou?c, but holp did not come the 
time I wanted it, so I became my own carpen- 
ter and went to work, putting on boards and 
shingles until the house was quite comfortable. 



My school house happened to be situated on 
the land of my former owners, (you know I 
was born a slave ) and of course I bad some 
pleasant recollections of my childish days, 
and often thought of times when I was on the 
very spot, and could not dream of being a 
teacher, when seventeen years ago the very 
name of a school for colored pupils was for- 
bidden. However I found my old owners 
to be very kind, apd even 'helped mo tore- 
pair my school-house. 



- . " " ■ ' • 

WORKMAJN. 



The colored children had but tittle chance 
for schoo ing before this time, not more than 
half of thtm were in Bcho6i the previous year. 
Since tha time Hampton graduates and un- 
der-graduatcs have taught them very success- 
fully. Their schools have been well attended. 
Years before the people have been satisfied to 
allow their children to go to school, say,thrce 
months in the year and stay at home or work 
out in service the remainder of the time. 
Quite a number of the colored people huve 
homes of their own, bought by them since the 
close of the war. -Their farms are small, c 
ing on an average from two to forty acr< 
land. Others are on the lands of their former 
owners, renting anJ working on shares. There 
are five colored churches in the county, and 
two of them have intelligent pastors. 

TOE DUTLEH. 

After teaching school in Mathews County 
one year I came to Hampton, I was employed 
by Gen. Armstrong as an assistant teacher at 
the "Butler school" where I have been teach- 
ing two years. This is a large school and well 
attended, is located on the Normal School 
grounds, in fact is the property of the Normal 
School. The school now numbers 237 pupils 
with two regular teachers. One of the 
teachers from the Normal School is the prin 
cipal, who has the present Seuior Class in 
Normal training at this school. The educa- 
tion I received at Hampton has been of great 
benefit to me, not only in being able to teach, 
but the satisfaction I get in teaching. I feci 
that I am doing a. good work and of course do 
not grow weary. I find the work Very hard 
sometimes, and again it is very pleasant. I 
have every reason to feel encouraged in my 
work, and mean to do my part of it. I am 
very grateful to you for your kindness to me, 
and hope that I may ever prove myself worthy 
of what you have done for me. 1 

I am, yours very truly, 



HAMPTON PI0NEEB8. 

Hampton graduate teachers are pretty 
well scattered over Virginia, and the bor- 
dering counties of other states, and ma* 
king their way now and then into new 
fields. One of these pioneers, a young wo- 
man, writes as follows: 

Fair View School, Feb. 7tb, 1881 . 
Dear Friend: — 

I graduated in May, 1880, and , 
left Hamptoa in June . with a sad heart, for J. luck *yer since I have been teaching 
had become very much attached to my class- to wait for my money, still I have i 
mates, teachers, and even to the place. Since all the time since I left Hampt 
I left I have thought of the friends who were - 
so kind to me during my Bchool years, and had 
a desire to write to them, and when Oen. Arm- 
strong requested me to write I was glad to 
embrace the' opportunity. While at home in 
Co. Md. last summer, one of my class- 
mates and I made application to the County 
Superintendent for a school ; we scarcely 
thought that our applications would be re- 
ceived, £or the colored teachers of this place 
hWe always been trom Philadelphia, but to 
our surprise our applications were gladly re- 
ceived. The Superintendent remarked that 
we were the first of color in the county to ap- 
ply for schools. I opened school on the 4th 
of October, with sixteen scholars. The peo- 
ple have never been very prompt about sen- 
ding their children to school, so I had to go 
around to the people's houses, and beg them 
to send their children to school. A great 
many said that they were too poor to send 
Iheir children, others said they must work un- 
til Christmas; those who sail] th* v were too 
poor, I urged more earnestly, and they managed 
to send their children. W^hile going around 
among the people I met a girl about ten years 
old who, when I asked her mother about her 
going to school, wanted to come so badly 
that she cried ; she had not sufficient clothes 
to keep her warm so I gave her an old dresB 
of mine, and she has not missed a day from 
school since I gave her the dress. I find that 
the people are very dilatory attending Church ; 
they hold meeting in the school-house, which is 
a very good oae. Since I have been here I 
have known them to pot have any church for 
a month. 

A ROBB BY ANY OTHER NAME. 

I have started what I call, a rending circle. 
I conduct it nearly the 6ame as a Sabbath 
School. I would have started a Sabbath School 
at once but the people had one and had 
cloBed it because they thought it only suited 
to have it in warm weather, so to keep down 
all confusion I would commence what was 
equivalent to it, and call it by Borne other 
name. 

The colored people are all Methodists, there 

e no Baptists here. The majority of the 
people live in rented houses, in some places 
it'seems difficult for them to get land, for the 
farms are large and the owners are nowilling 
to cut them up. The people are very poor, 
they seem to be industrious but are poor man- 



POOR WHITES. 



The poor wh tes are very prejudiced to the 



colored people, especially to the respectable 
colored people. , I never go or come from 
school uuless I have Borne insult thrown in my 
face, but 1 do not mind that becuuse I feel 
that I am trying to do my duty. It seems 
that the people think that holidays are times 
for getting drunk, so you see there is a ureal 
deal of intemperance here. My class-mate, II. 
who made an application at the same time I 
did, i& touching three miles from where I urn. 
She has a large school now ; at first she hud 
some trouble, the people did not want her to 
tench in their church.she has ny school-house. 

My school numbers only 35' scholars; the 
weather is cold and the small children of the 
neighborhood do not attend. My school will 
close the 15th of April. 

I will close for fear of wearying you. 

Very truly yours, 

M. 



HARD LINES. 

Would many white teachers have the 
grit to persevere in their work, which this 
young colored man has shown? This 
quality of patient endurance is an import- 
ant element in the future prospects of the 
race. 

, Va., Fdf. 9th, 1881. 

Mr. , Dear FrUnd: 

When I finished my 

last term in — Co, Va., I married a 

school-mate of mine who was teaching in 
City. After we were married I return- 
ed to my home. The Fall of '78 I was engaged 

to take the school at again, which 

I have taught eversince. When I shall have 
finished this term, which will be in about six 
weeks, it will make the fourth term that I 
have taught here. I have taught every Fall 
and Winter since I left Hampton, and the 
summer I do hotel work. I have never made 
any money teaching school yet. When at 
Hampton I promised Qen. Armstrong that I 
would teach school, and I am thankful that I 
am only getting $20. per month, and board 
myself; one winter I only got $14. per month 
and board myself; I have almost decided not 
to teach any more. When our time Ib out we 
can never get our pay, sometimes it is three 
or four months before we can get any pay. 

I have always felt interested / in my race, 
and feel that it is my duty to df> all I can for 
them towards helping to educate them, 
but it is certainly discouraging to have to 
work for so small a salary and then you can- 
not get that when it is due. It has been my 

kept at it 
Since I 

have been teaching I have paid special atten- 
tion to the way in which our people conduct 
religious meetings. \ find they have very pe- 
culiar ideas about religion, they seem to think 
that true religion consists in shouting, and 
making all the noise they can. Their stand- 
ard of morality is very low indeed, they seem 
to look upon this as no sin whatever; drink- 
ing and lying is hardly considered a sin by 
them, but if you play or dance at a party, you 
must be turned out of church at once. 

The colored people in this neighborhood are 
progressing very slowly ; there isn't but one col- 
ored man here that owns any land, and that 
is an old man that was free before the war; 
he has about six acres and a bouse. Tho 
farmers here will not pay over seven or eight 
dollars per month, and the colored people are 
obliged to work for that; then they' are paid 
with corn and orders on the store. In this 
way, they do not make enough to feed and 
clothe themselves and family. They talk 
about buying^property, but that is all. Every 
time they settle they owe the white man. M. 
H. Middleton, J. W. Colbert, E. W. White, 
Henrietta C. Evans, are all teaching in Hock- 
bridge Co., Va. I have a very large school 
this winter. I have forty-five pupils on roll, 
they are learning very fast. I have told you 
what I have been doing since I left Hampton, 
and what I am now doing. I hope that you are 
satisfied that the help that you gave me has 
been appreciated, and that I have worked in 
Buch a way that you will not have cause to re- 
gret what you have done for me. Hoping to 
hear from you when convenient. 
I am yours respectfully, 



SENT BY UIB SUNDAY-SCnOOL. 

We have had one student at Hampton, a 
preacher, who wa3 Bent to&chool by his 
church. The young man who writes the 
following was helped here by his sunday- 
school. Both minister and people show 
great good sense in the arrangement 
which might not be a bad example for 
Borne richer flocks — a year at Heidelberg, 
or a summer at Chatauga as a variation 
instead of a tour to Europe. 

Va., February 10th, 1881. 

Dear Sin : I have written to you before some- 
thing about my life ; but that you may com- 
pare the present with the post I will give you 

the outline again. I was born in Va., 

1858. My parents were slaves. My father 



before the war, on the under 
d left my mother with three 
children. In 1867, my mother came to Man- 
assas Vn., and stayed three months. When 
Jackson came in wo all had to leave for 
Alexandria. In this run for life, I got lost 
from my mother and wandered t 
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Lord's help gotc 

to go to'school was in '67 ; then I went to live 
with a fauajly from the North who sent me to 
school, i»H with them that I learned to 
love bookffi When I became larger, I went 
to work and helped my mother, and from 
then until I wen* to Hampton my chances were 
small. When I became 18 years of age I was 
made Supt. of a larg&Sabbath school in Alex- 
andria, and I told th* school that I wanted to 
go to school, and they gave me $7.50. With 
this I started for Hampton. My fare was $5 
00, so when I got there I had the $2.50 only! 
While there, I worked one year and went to 
night school, and the next year entered the 
Middle class, then the Senior, thence came 
here. As a teacher I like very much to try to 
impart to others what I have learned. Some 
in this County were opposed to me because I 
was a stranger; this I soon overcame, and my 
greatest trouble now is how I shall teacb, so 
us to do the most good in a short time. I 
have a good school with 40 on roll. The 
religion in this section is what they call 
"Ironside." Yon 'may not know what this 
means. It is ti.is; they believe that God 
made some to be lost and some to be saved, 
and those who are to be lost, will be lost, 
matters not what they do. Intemperance is 
a curse to the people in this section, white 
and colored. They believe in conjuration. 
Everybody that has died since I have been 
here was "tricked." andl think the only hope 
for this place is to teach the children better 
things, which I try to do. The people gen- 
erally are very industrious; most of tnem 
have homes of their own. but won't hava 
them long unless they let whiskey alone. 
The whites and colored are friendly, but I 
must say the colored far excel the poor whites. 
Most of the poor whites rent, and have to 
move, every year. Yours gratefully, Q. 



HIS BUC0XS8 DUE TO HAMPTON. 

A just estimate of privileges is a matter 
of time. It is pleasant to see this estimate 
growing with the growth of the graduate 
after leaving school, and many such ac- 
knowledgements creditable to the student 
as well as gratifying to his friend are re- 
ceived as the following from a young man 
who has now been absent five years. 

Atlantic City N. J. 2, 5th, '81. 

Kind Friend: 

At the request of our kind Prin- 
cipal I will endeavor to give tou an account 
of myself and people. I was born in S. C. in 
the year 1858 — June 21st. At an early age my 
father died leaving. my mother a widow witty 
four children, three girls and a boy. Wo 
moved to Charleston, 8. C, about the year 
1860, where I taught school for" two scholas- 
tic years. While there I got along wejl,, 
found the colored people kind and friendly, 
and my school prosperous. Owing to the 
shortness of my school session and the expell- 
ees I incurred seeking other employment after 
the close of school, I made up my mind to 
stop in New York for awhile.^ 1 remained 
there one year. The following year I went to 
Boston, Moss, where I remained up to the time 
I heard of my present* school, which waa 
brought about through the kindness of one of 
our Hampton teachers. I attended school 
while in Charleston; got along well". Left 
Charleston for Columbiain 1870. While iu Co- 
lumbia I was a messenger in the State Treas- 
urer's office. Two of my sisters attended 
Hampton; after their completion my mother 
sent me, which tfas in the fall of 1873. My 
mother died during my first session at Hamp- 
ton ; with the assistance of my loving sisters 
and kind friends I met at Hampton 1 was en- 
abled to complete my course. After leaving 
Hampton.which was in 1876,1 went to W.Va. 
I arrived hereon the 80tb of Nov. 1880, where 
I was placed in charge of the colored school. 
I have an enrollment of 61, with an averge dai- 
ly attendance of 40. I am glad to say that 
my school is prospering. I am the only and 
first colored teacher in this county. I attend- 
ed the county Institute where I am_always 
treated well by one and all. The coldredApeo- 
ple, as a class, seem thrifty and determined to 
make an honest living. We have threechurch- 
cs that are doing nicely. I am superintendent 
of tho Sabbath school at one.where we have a 
good attendance and a pleasant time in gener- 
al. Our population here numbers about 3000, 
200 or more colored. - You see I have been 
quite a wanderer, but through it all I have 
gotten along well. I must say that my success 
is attributed to Hampton. Going there made 
me wha^I am to day. Hoping for your health, 
and returning many thanks for your interest 
in me while at Hampton, I close. 

yours, J. 

1 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 




unge his mode of 

life. When lie began to reform Mrs. D. 

not st home. When Bho returned after 
some weeks' absence she saw a gentleman Bit- 
ting up in the house talking to Mr. D 

She did not recognize him. Mr. D ask- 
ed her if she was not going to speak to Un- 
tpetni. She could hardly believe her own eyes 
when her husband told her that it was Uuspes- 
How different be nppcafed to her with 
his hair cut and citzen's dress on. UnBpesni sat 
railing all the time receiving the greatest en- 
joyment from the joke. He has built him- 
self a nice house and has it well furnished. 
A short time after he began to wear citizen's 

clothes he got Mr. D to purchase a small 

stock of goods for him in order that he might 

start a Bto e. Mr. D purchased the goods 

for him. Unspetni started his store with asmall 
capital. Since that time by patient industry 
bis business has increased and he is now worth 
three thousand dollars. While making other 
reforms, he reformed his name. Unspeeni in 
English means Don't know how, but he thought 
that it would not do to have all that painted 
his sign so he abreviated it and hung out his 
sign marked D. K. Uoiec. At his present rate 
provement I thinkhe can safely change his 
i to Do Knoio How in a few years. How 



1N0IDENT8 OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- away to school, made such i 
11 jqjj , him that he resolved to chn 

bears heart returns to the west. 

Six years ago Bears Heart left the Indian 
Territory, a United States army prisoner, clad 
in a blanket and moccasins, with his long 
(fair flowing down his back, his cars jingling 
with ear rings, and his tomahawk and bow 
and arrows swinging from his side. In this 
condition he was .torn from his friends and 
sent to Florida .where he remained three years 
s prisoner of wa'r, and the other three years he 
has been a student at the Hampton Institute. 

A few days ago he left for his home.; But 
what a change! Instead of his blanket he 
wears back a neat'suitof the school gray uni- 
form decorated with a sergeant's and color- 
bearer's stripes which he has well earned. 

Instead of the tomahawk, he takes back a 
cheat of carpenter's tools ; instead of his bow 
snd arrows, he takes the bible and many other 
good volumes. 

His long hair and moccasins he has long 
since forgotten.and instead of the weak, dirty, 
ignorant piece of humanity that ho was, with 
no correct ideas of this life or the next— bis 
only ambition being to fight the white man — 
he goes back a strong, decent. Christian man, 
with the rudiments of an English education, 
and hands trained to earn himself a living at 
the carpenter's bench or on the farm. I can 
almost see him as he arrives borne. , He is sur- 
rounded by a crowd. See how they gaze aid 
wonder at his changed appearance. What bus 
he done to himself? Is be the same man that 
left us a few years agol Ah I his aged mother 
hears the n -we and runs out to meet her cap- 
tive ; son the sight is almost two much for her. 
Overcome with joy they sink down in each 
others embrace : But now comes his trying 
time. He enters bis mother's house. It is not 
his clean airy room that he left at Hampton- 
no pictures are on the walls, no clean smooth 
beds, but the house is dark and gloomy, dirt 
here and dirt there, and noisigns ot order and 
comfort. Bears Heart thinks of Hampton, he 
wishes himself there. He takes courage. He 
lies down and rests his body on a bed of rags, 
as best he can. Ho gets up in the moning re- 
solved to make a change in the appearance of 
things, and he quietly and resolutely goes 
sbout his work of reform. In a few weeks I 
can imagine the appearance of his mother's 
house entirely changed,[and Bears Heart going 
about trying to help his neighbors 

Who knows but that the capturing of Bears 
Heart and his associates marked the beginning 
of the solution of the Indian question! Brave 
Bears Heartl Noble Little. Chief I Praised be 

ill that band of prisoners, for the transforma- 
tion begun in your Florida prison has mused 

the nation to think that it is its duty to edu 
cate ail your brethren. . 

Bears Heart was one of the most obedient 
snd kind hearted students that ever entered 
this school. He was alwayB ready to incon 
venience himself to please others. 

On the day of his departure, he said that he 
would like to speak to the Indian boys and 
girls before leaving. They gladly assembled 

to hear his parting words. He was a great 
favorite among the students,. although not one 
of them belonged to his tribe. When they had 
^finished singing a hymn, Bears Heart rose 

and-said: " Dear , Scholars ; I am pleased to 

give you a few remarks in regard to my de- 
parting from you all. I am glad that I have 

been friends to you all and 1 am sorry that I 

have to leave Hampton. But boys and girls 

remember that it is better to obey your teach- 
ers nnd all the others. You must all study 

hard and try to see what boys or girls will go 

ahead of all the others and also you must all 

attend prayer meeting and Sunday school just 

as well as going to school through the week. 

You must all try for yourselves and learn 

how to read and write : that is what you all left 

yonr homcB for ; to learn to read and education. 

For some people think that Indians can not 

learn, so I will say once more try hard'inyour 

study. I bid farewell to you all. Boys and 

Girls good bye." When he had finished, "lam 

sorry" " I smsorry" echoed from all parts of 

the room, inter singing another hymu, Bears 

Heart withdrew to pack his trunk for the far 

West. 

f okder in nis room 1 . 

. One of the boys who had been troubled by 
other boys playing too much in his room, put 
the following notice up behind his door: 
" Mancu 29, 1881. 

II. N. and A. Institute. 
Dear Jriend Boy* f \ 
Pleaae, you must not play in here. If you 
want play go outside play, and don't foolish 
in here dear friend? That is way to do good 
way. This all I have to say, my dear friends 
Gentleman, his wrote, 

. • Mr. Laughing Face. 



of a little trouble aroused in the council of 
the Seminole Nation. This was the case of 
witchcraft, in which they bad on trial an old 
Indian woman about seventy years old, saying 
that she was a witch, and was to be shot the 
following morning in sight of Mrs. Constant's 
door; she then petitioned to the Chief beg- 
ging him to save her, to which they paid little 
attention, she also wrote to her neighboring 
missionaries and they failed to aid her, then 
she Immediately wrote to the Indian Agent, 
Tufts, in which he readily replied to the Chief 
not to touch her, and the witch was saved. She 
often visits Mrs Constant with tears in her.eyes. 
Nov. 1st 1880 1 Btarted for this place and arrived 
here on the fourteenth, which was on the Sab- 
bath, this being my first sight o-itside of the 
Territory, everything seemed very strange to 
me, but I soon became familiar with the people. 
I like the school very well. My intention in 
coming hero is to Btay until I graduate, if 
possible, then I shall return home and try to do 
something for my people. Before I came here 
I used to take the Southern Workman and 
read all about this place, which I thought 
was very grand. I have a brother that will 
come here next year; this is the first scholar- 
ship letter I ever wrote and this is the best I 
can do. Yours Tiuly, " 

Wm. McGILBRY. 
. ■ 








could not get in the Junior 
vacation was over and school 
'■Plucky class," as they wen called, showed 
that their night school was net a mere notion. 
They all came up and stood the examination 
like men. . Qen. Armstrong promised the 
boys who worked out he would give them 
two weeks vacation and they could go home 
if they liked, so I went h ime on the sixteenth 
of June, and came back on the Becond of Ju- 
ly. While I was home I went to church on 
Sunday morning and went tp Sunday school 
in the evening^I liked the sermon very well 
and also the Wunday-school. The children 
seemed to be interested in their lesson and 
their parents seemed to encourage their child- 
ren all they could, and lwas glad to see it. 
After Sunday-school was over, the superin- 
tendent of the school asked me to say some- 
thing to encourage the children. I expected he 
would call on me so I prepared a short speech 
before I left school as I knew what would 
suit them best. I received a letter from home 
a few weeks ago stating that nine boys have 
gone to school from that town. Two of them 
wanted to come to this school, but they made 
their application too late. The school present* 
a somewhat different appearance to what it 
has heretofore. Several new buildings are be- 
ing erected.- The Academic Hall which was 
burned last term is now being rebuilt and 
is nearly completed. The saw-mill which 
was heretofore incomplete is now finished 
and will soon have room to accommodate a 
number of students. Another building is be- 
ing built near Virginia Hall for the purpose 
of an office, I am now in the Middle class! 
When I look back and think what my parents 
would have given to have had this opportun- 
ity of going to school I can hardly find words 
to express my feeling to you for your kindness 
for providing for us our tuition. 

,Youra Respectfully, 



FROM A SENIOR OIRL. 



STICKEEN OIVER. 



pleasant it will be for his daughter Ziewie to 
go back and find her father so far on thi road 
to civilization. 

B. T. W. 



80H0LAKSHIP LETTEBS, 



ZIEWIE AND E 

The following Btory is told about Unspesn: 

the father of Ziewie, by Mrs. D. Wife of 

the Indian agent at Crowcreek, D. T. When 
Ziewie left homo in 1878 to come to the Hamp- 
ton Institute she left her father in his blanket 
snd long hair, living In a tipi and in all things 
leadiug a regular Iudian life. Ziewie's going 



Hampton, ^a. Jan. 12, 1881. 

Dear Friend : . 

I am requested to write you a 
letter of congratulation nnd to give a sketch 
of my life. I thaak you very much for your 
kindness. I was born in the Indian Territory 
and was raised there, my homo is on the Can- 
adian river. I was born the eighth of Jan. 1861 
My principal occupation at home is farming 
and stock raising, though I mostly follow 
stock raising, I never was a slave but my par- 
ents were ; thev arc both dead . My father 
was a blacksmith and worked for the govern- 
ment during the war. I never knew my father 
until I was thirteen years old, I then lived 
with him 'for five years. I have never been to 
school but a very little. I went four months 
at one time, and then was out five years; 
last year I wept four months again, 
which makes' all ; of my schooling, eight 
months only, though I had a very good 
er. She has done more for the colored folksand 
Indians than eny e-thcr teacher in the Territo- 
ry ; this year she was deprived of her schoo) in 
which she taught fer seven years, on account 



FROM A MIDDLER. 

nainpton, Va. Jan. 12th, 1881. 
Dear Friend: J. 

I was requested by the Princi- 
pal to write you a letter. I will first tell you 
the kind of work I did as I worked out last 
term. I worked on the farm apart of the time 
and in the shop the other part. While I was 
the shop. I learned to make Beveral smalt 
articles. The head blacksmith was in school 
but he worked in the shop two days in a week 
and I worked with him until the 
twenty-seventh of September. He went 
home, but I had learned enough sothat I 
could do the work myself. I have cha rge of 
the shop now, and two Indian boys and one 
colored boy work with me. Since the 
blacksmith has been gone we have been doing 
such work as repairing and shoeing horses, 
we have ironed one cart and are working on 
another. I will tell you about our night 
school. It commenced October the first 1879, 
and continual until September twenty-sixth, 
1880. Our teacher was a graduate of this 
school. He would teach from two to two and 
a half hours every night. Six of our boys 
entered the Middle class and all the rest en- 
tered the Junior. They seem to do as well as 
the students who were in school last term. 
The boys who worked out last term some 
worked on the form and some worked at the 
mill. The students in the BChool used to 
laugh at the night students and tell them they 



Hamfton, Va., Jan. 12, 1881. 

Dear Friend : 

I shall now try to tell you something of the 
place in which I live, also a few things about 
the school. I cannot write any thing inter- 
esting about my vacation, as I would like to 
do, because I was sick all the time. I live in a 
little village about one and a half miles from' 
the school. I have been living here five yean, 
and you would be surprised, I know, if yon 
could see the change of things in this time, 
especially in such a small place, it. has im- j 
proved greatly. When I first moved here it . 
was quite a country home, but now I am al- , 
most ready to call it a home in a little town. ' 
It is a very nice summer resort, consequently ' 
a great many people come here in summer to 
take advantage of the bathing and other, 
things that are inviting to those who are in,- , 
habitants of hot cities. I think the number; 
of inhabitants of this place is from four to dve . 
hundred, but about this I am not sure; it ia 
Bimply what I think of it. The chief occupa- 
tion of the people ia farming, though there y 
are others who are engaged in different kind* ^ 
of -workl There are in my little town two 
churches, one colored, the other white, two 
hotels, several private boarding houses, three v - 
shoemakers shops, six grocery stores, five or 
six dry goods stores,. and quite a nice market 
recently finished. We have a very good pub- 
lic school too, known as the Butler school/ it 
is on the groundB of the NormUl School, 
which owns the building, but givesthe use of 
it to the town for a free colored school, only 
appointing the teachers. About two hundred 
children attend this school, and there are 
three teachers, each having a room of his own, 
in the room where the most advanced schol- 
ars are I think the number is seventy, in the 
next room about eighty, and in the next 
where the very small children are, about fifty. 
Each teacher has as much as he can do to keep 
them all busy. I think the Normal school 
numbers three hundred, quite a full school 
this year. A great many improvements are 
now being made on the grounds, there are 
three buildings going up, viz., the rebuilding 
of the Academic, the Saw-Mill, and General 
Armstrong's office with the Library above. 
After these buildings are finished they wilt be 
quite an addition to the beauty of the place. 
General Armstrong's office is being erected 
through the kindness of some of his friends. 
The Academic Hall which was destroyed by 
fire is now going on nicely, and we 1 expect 
soon to have the pleasure of having school in 
it; it used to be our school for recitations, but 
since it has ceased to exist, we would have 
had an inconvenient time as to where we 
should recite, if General Armstrong had not 
given us four rooms in his dwelling house, and 
we use Virginia Hall also; this is where the' 
teachers and school girls reside. We have a 
class of forty seven to graduate this year, and 
I am happv to add that I am a memliex of thia 
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than grateful to you, kind 
my tuition for me, and I 



hope you Will accept my thanks, though they 
are very poorly expressed. May the good Loid 
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1U88I0H LIFE 

No. V. 

BT MBS. a C. ABHSTBOMO. 
EXPERIENCES IN Mi;BONE3IA 

It was a general custom among the natives 
to exchange names as a sign of friendship, at 
the same time exchanging gifts of cocoanuts, 
breadfruit, wreaths of flowers, etc., and 
promises to assist . each other in time of need. 
Between two individuals who had done this, 
there would be somewhat more intimacy, and 
although they would still steal from each oth- 
er, it was with a little moderation. A son of 
the chief Hap*, had given Mr. Armstrong his 
name, Vokaima, and had in return taken that 
of Limaikaika, (Strong-arm) while the 
-woman Tilibuta had done the same with me. 
As I bad succeeded pretty well in my sketch 
of Papatutai, which had been admired by his 
friends with vociferous words and gestures, I 
did not find any difficulty in getting others to 
tit for me. .Somehow the remainder of my 
paints had survived the changes and protract- 
ed journey to the tropics, and though way I 
had brought them at all, I could hardly tell, I 
now found use for them, and made sketches 
Incohfr, of Titihida, Vakeima, Koko, and 
Tamuhitu, a chief who wore as a head dress 
the hair of his victims. As they stood or 
squatted before us, it was hard to realize that 
they were human beings. 1 should have felt 
that I was putting on my paper, the likeness 
of some strange animal, only that the work re- 
quired some changes, moral as well as pHyai 

RELIGIOUS BXEBCISBB. , 

After we moved into our new home, the 
house which we vacated,' (Hape'a) was ar- 
ranged as it had been before our occupancy, 
and used for religions meetings. Thf people 
would come together and squat around on the 
stones, when the preacher would request 
them to be quiet. To this there would be a 
general assent, and at the same time a gener- 
al elbowing, and ordering of each other to be 
quiet, which would end in universal confusion 
and laughter. A-word from the Chief of the 
Sandwich Islands, under such circumstances, 
would have made the poople tremble with 
fear, but here there was no such person. In 
the midst of the service, their fiendish eyes 
would twinkle with mischief, and in some 
shape or other, they would manage to get up a 
disturbance. I remember once when the 
meeting was under a big free, a signal was 
given, and with .a yell and a rush, the congre- 
gation left tho preacher, and ran to the water 
which was near by. The preacher followed 
Jo see what the excitement was that was so 
much more attractive than the preaching, and 
found that it was a particularly large flying 
. fish. 

It was not unusual for them to cry out in 
the midst of a sermon, when told of Qod and 
of his power, "You lie, your god is good for 
you, and ours is good for uj:' r "They were in- 
clined to ridicule, and gavo us much trouble 
in that way. We had given a black coat to a 
man who had lent it promiscuously to his 
friends of both sexes, and ono Sunday a young 
man clad in this coat, with no other garment, 
appeared during tho services, just outside the 
house, where all could see him; and so per- 
fectly imitated the actions of the minister in 
proaching and praying, is to excito the ria- 
iblea of others than the natives. 

On another day, a Saturday I think, a man 
donned the black coat, borrowed a hymn 
book, and went through the valley from 
house to house, telling the people to be sure 
and go to church on the following day. The 
consequence was a greater rush, which prob- 
ably delighted the author of tho joke. 

NATIVE CHARACTER, 

It is, as can well be imagined, impossible 
to describe in detail, the daily life and habits 
of these people. Dtconcy • forbids even the 
mention of much that wo saw and heard. At 
times we could almost have wished our eyes 
to be blinded, and our ears deafened, 

Their supeistitions aud "taboos," were 
numberless; and women especially wero kept 
under Cam) restrictions. . They were "not al- 
lowed to eat with men, and many kinds of 
lood, such as chicken, fish, bananas, etc., 
were entirely forbidden them, though they 
. would get them and eat, when they could do 
' so unseen. Both sexes spent much of their 
time in tho water, being almost amphibious. 
A mother .swimming with ber babjr on her 
back, was a common sight. Even in their 
sports they wero cruel, and though they 
seemed fond of the young cattlo we had 
brought with us, were very rough with them. 
A stout man would grasp tho tail of ono of the 
calves and ran with the poor frightened crea- 
ture, while a crowd of men and women fol 
lowed shouting with delight at the perform " 
ance. Their dances too, tho hula-hula, were 
wild and rude, and always accompanied by 
thumping of a sort of drum, and a monoto- 
nous chant, not unpleasant to hear. 

When any man among them who professed 
to beendowed with supernatural power, died, 
there was great excitement, for in addition 
to their drunken revels, feasting and danc- 



it was considered necessary that the 
anger of the gods should be appeased by offer- 
"ng them a human victim. Such an one died 
in another vallef, among people who were at 
enmity with tha natives in our bay, and great 
excitement prevailed, because it was supposed 
that the victimSvould be sought for among 
our people. Tmey watched every night on 
the sea shore, ap it was customary for their 
enemies to approach' in canoes with mufflLed 
oars, land siily, enter a house where alt were 
asleep, grasp a ^victim, andsrun with him to 
1 ort was circulated that a mis- 
taken, as the natives all en- 
its possession of these wor- 
" and heard nothing more 



tho boat, 
sionarr would 
vied Taiohei Bi 
thies, but we 
of the matter. 

I had been told that the natives were much 
afraid of whistling, believing it U be ovi- 
denoe of the presence of ghosts, which they 



feared. So one night when I was weary, and 
annoyed by a rootnfull of visitors, I turned 
away and softly whistled, with most satis- 
factory results ; :my room being soon cleared 
of its undesirable occupants. Once when 
walking with mf 

idols were kept, which was as usual open 
ono side, he asked if I might enter,— "No! 
No!" was the raply; "she will die if she goes 
into that bouse.* I then said "I will not en- 
ter without your consent, but will you stand 
by and see me efcter and die?" 



As so many people were collected in and these ships aro thoroughly unprincipled, 'and 
around the house, where Hape lay, it was j their visits increased, if possible, tho immoral. 



thought well to attempt to bold a relig: 
service. The permission of the wild multi- 
tude was obtained, and for a while the revel- 
ry was suspended that they might listen to 
the teachers. Tho stench, however, was found 
to be so offensive that tho services were 
speedily ended, when the revels were at once 
resumed . Sometimes a breeze would bring 
the infected air to the mission houses, and 
make them almost unbearable, ' 

When the body was ontirely decomposed, it 
was taken to a stream, where the flesh was 
washed from the bones, and they were laid on 
a pile of stones to bleach in the sun, for the 
dead was now buried. 

UORlUSON'l DBATn. 



Yes;" they 

said, "you may!enter, but you will die." I 
went in, walke4 leisurely about, looked at 
the idols, and o»me out. The men gated ; I 
said, "Here I Btn, not dead." Their speedy 
reply was "You! are a white woman; one of 
our women would have died." 



In the midst of these exciting scenes, a na- 
tive came one night for Mr. Armstrong to go 
with medicine to Morrison us he was sick. It 
was- a dark dismal night, made doubly so by 
the doleful groans of the "conch, "and all 
lo occupants, unce wnen the surrmm ,5j n g circumstances. There was 
husband, past a house where some doulH M t0 whcth( , r Morrison was real- 
ly sick, or' whether the Bonding for help was 
merely a trap. With one of tho other mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Armstrong started out, leaving 
mo with my Hawaiian John for a protector, 
though my fears were moro for my husband 
than for myself. After a while he returned 
in safety. Morrison was dead . The next 
day, natives were instructed to dig a grave, 
and the body, with mats wrapped about it, 



When war was proclaimed between the 
tribes in tho different bays, men climbed to 
the tops of tha hills, and shouted to tho 
natives beyond, that they were ready to fight. 
This proclamation would be passed from one 
to another, with! much boasting and shouting 
on both aides, tHough they were really great 
cowards. 

They had a few muskets which they man- 
aged very awkwardly; but their spears and 
clubs of iron-wood were used with some ef 
feet, although ferw were injured. After the 
fight, peace was proclaimed from the hills in 
the same way, and the enemiea met together, 
and had a time of general feasting and amuse- 
ment. Fighting and feasting alternately, 
seemed their joy and delight. 

hapb's death. 

The poor old chief was consumed with dis- 
ease, and angry with us because we could not 
cure him. As soon as he died, his funeral 
ceremonies began, and although I ahudder at 
the very rememberance of thorn, I will try to 
describe them in detail, for few people can 
have had such an experience aa we were then 
called upon to pass through. 

His body was placed in a trough, similar to 
a canoe. Bone ornamenta were in his case, 
a long string of whale's teeth around his neck, 
shells, dog's teeth, and human hair, on his 
wrists and ankles, with white and red bark 
cloth festooned over tho whole. On his head 
was a largo spreading ornament, of tho long 
tail-feathers of some bird. This trough or 
coffin was placed in tho house in which wo 



was lowered" into it.' Some -friends threw in 
pieces of baked pig, but beforo the grave was 
closed, they were quarreling over the fe- 
articles left by tho dead man. 

Morrison's-own account of himself was that 
ho was of English birth, and had been on tin 
island only seven years. He was- certainly I 
complete heathen in all his habits, and spoke 
the language witll such fluency, that he was 
often consulted by the missionaries. 

The eight white men whom we found on 
the island, were all living just as the natives 
did, and there is no doubt that tho influence 
of such men is a greater obstacle to the pro- 
gress of Christianity and civilization, than is 
heathenism itself. They used sometimes to 
come and hear sermons, and were frequent 
visitors, especially at meal times., but after 
Morrison's death, it was satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that ho had been consulting with) na- 
tives to destroy the missionaries. < 

VISIT 0» REV . WM. OSMOND. 



One day there was great shouting, 
kanui, wakaoui 1" and when tho vessel b 
sight, we were delightod to find that it 
schooner from Tahiti with an English mission- 
ary on board on special busines. 

It was indeed a pleasure once moro to wel- 
come a Christian friend, and entertain him as 
a guest, and the intelligence which ho 
brought us had a very important influence 
upon our actions. 

The English Mission at tho Society Islands 
had received information from England, that 
they were alwut to send out missionaries to 
the Marq-icsas islands, not knowing that the 
field was already -occupied . Mr. Osmond 
came as a delegate from the ^fission, to say 
that if the American Mission already there, 
had been living, and, against tho side near I woul d Relinquish tho station, they would oc 



ity of the natives. The result of the pres- 
ence of a whale ship, was to increase tho de- 
mand for medical aid among the natives, by 
reason of the diseases so swiftly propagated 
among them, to cause a direct decrease of the 
population, aud in many ways to add to the 
darkness of heathenism. Alss for the con- 
sciences which have been left on tho bleak 
shores of Patagonia! 

To the honor of some, men bo it said, 'that 
this dark record had its gteums of light. — 
Mjny a nobk heart throbs under a ssilor'a 
garb, and thweonduct of some os our visitors 
was all that we could ask. Some of tho cap- 
tains and men were kind and friendly with 
us, and seemed pleased to partake of our plain 
fare, and to sit at the table spread in the midst 
of this wilderness of pollution. The mate of 
one ship, seemingly in a dying state, was 
brought on shore, placed in a room partition 
off from mine by a curtain, and nursed back 
to life. ' 

It was difficult sometimes when we had 
these guests from abroad, to get up any pala- 
table dishes for them, and well do I remember 
our "custard pies," which wero always eaten 
with approbation. I made a grater by punch- 
ing holes with a nail through a tin plate. On 
this Tgrated some of our fine, large coeoanuts, 
and as our supply of cow's milk had to Ibe 
saved for the children, and wo had no eggs, I 
seasoned the milk of tho nut as well as I 
could, added it to tho grated meat, put it into 
a crust shortened with the fat of salt pork, 
and baked it in an iron kettle. It was, really, 
an eatable dish, and we reserved it for great 
occasions. 

AN EXOUSn CAPTAIN. 

Now that we had decided to leave, it was 
necessary to find some means of departure, 
and this was not at all an easy matter. Many 
of the sailors believed that to take missionaries 
on board would bring them bad luck, but 
finally a good English captain volunteered to 
assist us. He succeded in obtaining the reluc- 
tant consent of an American captain, to take 
us to-tho Sandwich Islands, where he was 
bound ; though ho refused entirely to take our 
goods, whichBwaa of course a great incon- 
venience. Tho Englishman then kindly off- 
ered to take our effects to Tahiti, and ship 
them from there to the Sandwich Islands. 
This necessitated a long delay; but it was the 
best that he could do, and as tho vessels were 
to leave soon, wo were 'forced to a quick de- 
cision. . 

So one night our little windows were dark- 
^ ened, and tho night waa spent in packing and 



Hapc's head, waa fastentyl a roasted pig and 
poi made of bread-fruit, for his soul to feast 
upon. His principal wife sat on the floor, 
near the body, and ate and drank there, until 
the putrid carcase was removed. During this 
time, she accepted another husband. Assoon 
as Hape was dead, the natives commenced 
blowing a largo conch "shell, as often as every 
half hour, day and night. It was marvelous 
how that terrible sound was prolonged into » 
hideous wail, that seemed as though it issued 
from the regions of despair. At its summons, 
people came from all parts of the bay, and 
from other valleys, brisk preparations for a 
general feast going on all tho time. 

A large number of men and women sat to- 
gether on the ground, chewing the ava root, 
and ejecting it when thoroughly masticated 
into a canoe which lay. beside them. When 
a sufficient quantity wstf ground in this way, 
water was poured on and it was left to fer- 
ment, by which means it became an intoxi- 
cating drink. Other natives were occupied in 
roasting pigs and bread-fruit, while some 
wailed day and night. Women, gashed them- 
selves with shark's teeth or sfones, until the 
blood streamed out, aud in some cases knock- 
ed out their teeth. When the feast was ready, 
they anointed themselves with oil, put on 
their best attire, and commenced a general 
wailing or chanting, accompanied by an in- 
cessant thumping upon drums madoofa piece 
of a hollow tree with fish skin drawn tightly 



over one end. They wouldfalso strike with 
the palm of one 



hand 6u the flesh un- 



der tho opposite arm, producing a sound 
which echoed from the hills. It was a noisy, 
drunken, lascivious scene, lasting for several 
days and nights, tnd, though I ventured out 
among them once with my husband, I soon 
returned from th loathsome scene, which 
words are inadequate to describe, even if de- 
cency would permit. 



cupy it; otherwise their new 
elsewhere. 

'Wo endeavored to look at the question 
all its various aspects, and to consider < 
own position as carefully aa possible. It was 
evident that the report as to the population 
had been greatly exaggerated, and that the 
luittoDS'who were within our reach, were wild 
and warlike. Our supplies must be obtained 
from chance whale-ships, as to get them from 
the Sandwich Islands via Cape Horn was too 
cxppnsivc. aud whale-ships were a most uncer- 
tain dependence, as there were few induce- 
ments for them to call at .Nuuhiva. At 
the Sandwich Islands, more teachers were 
needed, for the people were anxious for in- 
struction, and instead of a few hundred in 
Nuuhiva we would have access to thousands 
in Hawaii. On tho other hand, the English 
Mission at Tahiti kept a sailing vessel to run 
from ono station to another, and the Maroue- 
san mission was so nearthem, that it could be 
cared for regularly, the knowledge of which 
would considerably restrain native violence. 
If we left Nuuhiva, English missionaries would 
take our place under altogether more favor- 
able circumstances, while we should be free to 
work in a field where we were sure greater 
good could be accomplished . 

So, after much serious consideration, we de- 
cided to return to the Sandwich Islands, and 
Mr. Osmond's cheering, pleasant visit came to 
an end. 

VISITS OF VTIIA.LS 81IIPS. 

In the spring, our life was made somewhat 
less lonely by tho visits of occasional whale 
ships whioh touched at the island for wood 
and water. While it was often pleasant to 
feel that we were in this way brought into a 
sort of connection with civilization, still it is 
a painful fact that the majority of the men on 



preparing our few possessions. Sailors from 
both ships assisted, and the next morning saw 
our goods safely on board the English ship, 
with tho exception of tho few absolutely 
necessary articles which we were allowed to 
>. Tho news of our proposed de- 
spread, and the natives gathered ■ 
:h spears and clubs, with the evi- 
m of attacking us. Every pre- -J 
taken to conciliate them ; we gavo 
them presents, and told them as kindly as we 
could, that as they did not care for instruction^ 
it was best for us to leave them. If in time, 
tlicy should learn to care for knowledge, then 
perhaps other missionaries would come to^ 
-them. In the meantime, our ho 



take 1 
parturc s 



wonld go Xthcm, and they were certainly 

poorer for our stay among them. They then 
m asked that little Hape (my boy) should be 
left-Svith them, promising that* some lime Or 
other, they would send him to liw parents in. 
a big ship. I told them that he could* not 
live on their food, that ho needed my care and 
love, for a long time to come, but perhaps 
when he was a man, ho would return to the 
land of his birth and teach them, if they "still 
wanted him. They shouted, clapped hands, 
and said "motaki, fgood) he may go." Theair 
resounded with "Kanoha Kotow" (good bye) 
as we women with our children left the shore. 

The men remidned to bring some cattle for. 
use on board ship, but at last they too wero^, 
safely on board, and Oh! what a sense of re- 
lief filled each heart. j_ 

It was a critical time, for tho nntivea were 
like friction mutches, ready to explode on the 
slightest provocation, and when the sails were 
spread, and the shores of Nuuhiva, receded 
from view, we gave thanks lo God, that during 
a residence there of eight months, he had 
saved us from the fury of that heathen race. 



0UB SUCCESSORS. 



In a few months two English missionaries, 
with their wives, took the same station. Tho 
women remained a short time, and were then 
sent away by their husbands for snfety. The 
men stayed a little longer, : hut being convin- 
ced that health and life were a vain sacrifice 
among such a people, soon left for the Socie- 
ty Ielauds, whero the inhabitants had never 
been so savage. Some years after, the French 
became ambitious for territory, and grasped 
Tahiti in a most inglorious manner. They 
took posftssion of Nuuhiva, fooght with and 
destroy eclSnany of the people, built a' fort, 
and attempted mission work, but, I believe 
with vcrv limited success. 






A TBIP TO THE SHENANDOAH 
VALLEY. 



On the 2nd of March, I set oat on a long 
talked of visit to my old home in the Valley 
of Virginia. The car I entered at Lynchburg 
station waa pretty well filled, and sundry 
feurs were expressed, that when the train from 
the Soulh, for which we were waiting, came 
op, we should bo greatly crowded, as so many 
people were coming iron) everywhere, to the 
"Inauguration," a word which seemed to be 
in everybody's mouth. There were two 
colored girls in the car, each in a seat by her- 
self, and no one seemed disposed to fill the 
vacant places. At last a white man with his 
wife and two little children came in, and the 
woman with the baby in her arms, sat down 
br one of the colored girls, and the husband 
by the other. The children were restless, 
and wanted to pass from one parent to the 
other: and finally the man civilly requested 
the girl beside him, to sit by her dark fellow; 
traveller, and let his wife sit by him ; to which 
the girl at once amiably consented. A few 
years agofthe presence of colored people in a 
first-class car, except as servants in attendance 
on their employers, would have excited a com- 
motion in Virginia, but notnotico is now tak- 
en of such incidents of trawl. 

The ride fronv Lynchburg to Charlottes- 
ville, is, for theymoat part; through a desolate 
region. 

In Amherst and Nelson Counties, little but 
rough craggy hills and bare fields can be seen 
from the car windows. At long intervals, an 
old fashioned farm house with the mud-daubed, 
wood chimnicd, windowlesa cabins, once oc- 
cupied by the slaves, now deserted and in 
ruins came into view, and gavo the impres- 
sion of a God forsaken land, nnlovcd by 
nature, uncherished by man. 

But the newspapers tell us there is hope in 
the near future for this forlorn looking 
district. These rugged hills are full of fine 
minerals, which are fast attracting the atten- 
tion of capitalists in* the North and West, who 
are making large investments here, and de- 
clare that the Virginia iron, with excellent 
coal close beside it, is better than that pro- 
duced in another section. 

At a public meeting held lately in Lynch- 
burg, the editor of the "Iron Age" expressed 
the opinion that our city would ere long be- 
come a second Pittsburg, and predicted for her 
people, an era of prosperity, far beyond any- 
thing known in the palmiest days of the slavo 
system. 

For grain, much of this region is valueless; 
but on tho creek-bottoms, and in the little 
valleys that nestle among the inounUiris,_ fine 
tobacco and hay are grown, and fruit yields 
bountifully. Tho albermarle pippin, and oth- 
er fine apples, are sent all over this country, 
and to England, and the vineyards yearly 
planted on these sunny hill sides, send their 
juicy products to distant markets. 

As we approach Charlottesville, the soi 
looks more fertile, tho fences and buildingi 
improve, and gradually tho domo of the Uni- 
versity comes in sight, and we feel that wo 
have entered the illustrous domain, where our 
glorious Jefferson lived, and wrote, and 
dreamed and hoped for tho young Republic, 
ho loved so well. West of tho town, we are 
soon again in the mountains, and as the train 
just overcomes the long stretch of border- 
land between "Old Virginia" and "the Val- 
ley," the traveller, now buried in the bowels 
of the earth, as we fly through a tunnel, now 
gazing from dizzy heights on peaceful vales 
dotted with field and woodland, glistening 
streams and sleeping hamlets, rests calmly in 
his cushioned seat, and takes little thought of 
the gigantic efforts of science and industry, 
which has, "removed mountains" and annihi- 
lated space, to give him this luxurious jour- 

What wonderful changes Virginia has seenl 
What throes have convulsed her bosom since 
Bpottawood with his "Knights of tho Golden 
Horseshoe," stood on one of these mountain- 
tops and located over tho pathless forests, in- 
habited only by the wild beast and the fier- 
cer Indian, in their first exploration of the 
Shenandoah Valley. 

Arrived at Staunton, I rested awhile at tho 
comfortable "Virginia House," where some 
months ago, Fred. Douglas wao entertained, 
on the occasion of his visit here to speak on 
the "exodus," and then took the B. & O. 
train for Harrisonburg. Hero again, I met 
the excursionists to Washington, chiefly col- 
ored people. I talked with some of them, 
and found them very merry over their trip, 
sod 



ones from the South, have so much fine wash- 
in' and pay well for h." 

Staunton has five or six hundred girls in 
her female seminarian, bo it may be supposed 
there is a deal of washing to be done there. 

As wc approach^ Harrisonburg,— a thriv- 
ing handsome town *f some 3,000 people, sur- 
rounded by one of She most fertile and pros- 
perous districts of the state, my heart throb- 
tied with tho anticipati6n of beholding again 
my dear ones, and :the loved scenes of my 
childhood. • 

From colonial dayumy people have lived in 
this fair valley. In the cemetery on the 
green hillside, whi^n overlooks the little 
town, five generations of my kindred are 
sleeping; each hill ind dale, each tree and 
stone, bears for me tinder associations of joy 
and sorrow ; remembrances of childhood passed 
in days of peace, of jouth spent amid stormy 
scenes of civil war, of womanhood saddened 
by weary efforts to I reconcile the luxurious 
tastes and habits of »fe under the old regime, 
with the stern necessities brought to us as we 
began lite again in our new South, regener- 
ated by its baptism ol blood and tears. I felt 
as if in a dream, as (he green meadows, and 
rolling uplands of mj native land rejoiced my 
eyes, and gazed about me half-bewildered, 
when tho train stopped, and familiar voices 
called me by the dear old name of my girl- 
hood,— hardly known to the strangers of my 
new home. I have only been in the valley for 
several years past, on flying visits, chiefly 
spent among my own relatives, as family in- 
terest drew us together, and greatly enjoyed 
this stay of four weeks, which gave me time 
to look around, sec the people of town and 
country, and note the changes time is making 
in the land. When 1 reached Harrisonburg, 
two subjects of intcresWabsorbed the village 
mind The Methodist Conference was about 
to open, and "Sam Furdy," a famous trotter 
just presented by Jas. R. Keeno of New York 
to a citizen of the town, was expected by every 
Sam Furdy, J has trotted a mile in 
as won many a race, travelled 
much] been greatly admired, and.once sold for 
$50 000, has now at the age of thirteen left 
the turf, and will in future be kept for raising 
mprove'd horses in Virginia. The next day 



Sunday, and crowds of comfortable look 
well dressed people, fresh from tbeeoun 
try' poured into the town to attend the Con 
ferencc. if was pleasant to see the strong fat 
horses of the Valley farms, after J,be lean and 
ragged mules and oxen which -are always to 
' the Lynchburg district, where a 

lTI«I~*--l- ahAHtflnVlnAk. 



their lives. A chatty little black woman, 
Bitting next me, gave me a full account, of 
herself and her proceedings. She and bcr 
husband owned what she evidently esteemed 
very valuable property. He worked the farm 
of a neighboring gentleman, on shares ; they 
got their fuel and most of their food from the 
farm, and always had some wheat and com to 

sell. She took in washing, usually hiring an from town to country to live 
assistant "Staunton la a splendid place for owned a snug property in H 
washing; the sohool girls, especially the rich I finding hia trade unronunerativ. 



good team is a rare spectacle. About o'clock, 
a telegram was rtcalgfA by "Sam Purdy"s 
•wner announcing thfrapproach of the dis- 
tinguished stranger, who shortly arrived in a 
special car ; and the majority of the whole 
population at once adjourned to the Railway 
station, where many of them forgit all about 
the Conference, and after, not a few were too 
late for church. For several days the town 
was full of preachers and people attending 
the services. All the Churches in the town 
were open for the nse of the Conference. 

Twice on Sunday, and several- times in the 
week, some of the white ministers preached 
at the colored chnrehea, the colored brethren 
uniting with them in offering prayers, giving 
out hymns etc. . . 

I mode many enquiries as to the condition 
of the colored people, and heard gratifying 
accounts of tho progress of those whom I had 
known as slaves. Nearly all of those once be- 
longing to my family, 'are now owning prop- 
erty, most of them to<f independent to need to 
go into service. ) , 
Tho young people are scattering all 
rer tho Union, attending schools, teaching, 
doing business; one a* a member of a band of 
public singers, another as an aspirant for some 
public office, with a good prospect of success. 

One of my pleasure* in a visit "home," is 
in seeing the old family servants, and in talk- 
ing over with them ataira of mutual interest, 
present and future, jn ono cose, four gener- 
ations of ono family sent representatives to see 
; among them a Hampton graduate, who 
was born my slave, and is now a sensible well 
educated teacher in tpe public schools of 
native county ; highly respected by all, and 
doing a good work among* the people. The 
young teacher brought two of her pupils, her 
sister's children, six and seven years old, to 
see me, and made them recite some of Macau- 
lays grand poems, which she had taught them, 
and tho little creatures rendered the noble 
verses in wonderful Btyle. The family are 
possessed of much talont, and I have great 
hopes for those so fortunate as to grow np in 
an era of education. The Hampton teacher 
expressed herself as well contented with her 
life and prospects. The county schools hold 
only short terms, but the county director has 
arranged to have the teachers go from one 
school district to another; thus giving them 
employment for eight or nine months of the 
year. In her present location, she tells mc, 
she obtains comfortable board with a private 
room for $6, 00 per month, in the family of a 
Negro blacksmith. This man affords one of 
the few cases I hare known, of aNegro going 
smith had 

km,' sold 



bis house and bought a small, farm in the 
country, where he lives comfortably, does a 
good business, and gives many new ideas to 
his rustic neighbors . The young school teach- 
er, who iB a nice looking mulatto girl, with 
lady-like manners, tells me that she finds the 
white people in the rural districts, where her 
work lies, kindly disposed,— sometimes visit- 
ing her school with curious interest in the 
new methods of teaching. Occasionally they 
usk her to their houses, probably to examine 
her clothes, which I noticed were of good 
quality and neatly made ; — but never invited 
her to tako a meal or spend the night, court- 
esies almost universally shown by white peop- 
le, in country neighborhoods to each other. 

The prejudice against "eating with NegroB" 
seems one of the most deep rooted in tho 
South, but since Fred. Douglas has been en- 
tertained at a Virginia hotel, with the entire 
approval of the community, we may predict 
that this, like othtr prejudices produced by 
slavery, will pass away in time. 

During my visit, I talked with the. pastors 
of both tho colored churches, and learned 
from them that in spito of the hard winter, 
which bad forced many more people than 
usual to seek aid from the authorities, the 
churches were in a prosperous condition; the 
MethodiBts having recently purchased a largo 
brick church ; the frame building erected in 
the first days of emancipation, being now 
much toi small for the congregation. Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, the Methodist preacher, is a 
man of large experience, and in telling me 
K>mething of his history, related, one of those 
queer stories, one often stumbles on among 
the Negroes. — He Bays his great-grandmother, 
was one of the whito women sent from Eng- 
land, in colonization days; and was sold for a 
term of years, to a Virginia planter, the an- 
cestor of the CuitiB family of Arlington. A 
mulatto daughter of this white slave, was the 
nurse of General Washington in his last ill- 
ness, and is mentioned by name, in Sparks' 
life of Washington. In consideration of her 
services, and the valuable information in re 
gard to tho first President, which she fur- 
nished to the historian, Mr. Parke Custis set 
her free, late in life ; and gave her (tsa present, 
her little grandchild, who told us this story, 
and aa he says, received hisfreedom in "a his- 
torical manner." The rest of his family remain- 
ed slaves, until President Lincoln sot them 
free— which I think future generations will 
alBO consider a "historical event." 
' Harrisonburg is an orderly little town, ex- 
cept on Court day, which is apt to be as turbu- 
lent as Donnybrook fair, being the occasion 
for horse-trading, the meeting of people from 
all parts of Rockingham and often other coun- 
ties, political discussions, and whiskey drink- 
ing! On such days, ladies cannot appear 
alone on tho Btreeta, and there are frequent 
disturbances, requiring the appointment of 
extra police. 

One of the regular officers of the village, ib 
a joung colored man, with whom I had 
several opportunities of conversing, and learn- 
ed from him, that the number of arrests were 
about equally divided between the races, that 
the whito people recognized hia anthority, in 
token of which he always wears his official 
bodgo, and whites no more object to being 
lugged off to jail by him than do the people 
of his own color. When I asked if he thought 
the whipping post an effectual remedy for lar- 
ceny, bo said he saw no other effect from it 
but to make the thieveB go somewhere else to 
steal; a person who had been whipped in his 
bailiwidk, being seldom caught there again. 
Still he did not think flagellation reformatory ; 
he would incline to imprisonment for all off- 
ences, if it were not that in cold weather, the 
lowest class of criminals were but too glad 
to find shelter in jail , -on tho whole he 
thought imprisonment for a long term, with 
hard labor, the best discipline for idle and 
lawlesa characters. • 

I might continue my notes on the Valley 
mnch longer but fenr that I have already oc- 
cupied too much of the valuable space of the 
"Workman." I will bid adieu to your readers 
for the present. 



Btalwart though they be ; 
be praised, for nothing is i 



hat succeeds will 
. . successful aa suc- 
cess ; but what fails will be hooted by millions 
of tongues, from the Gulf to the St. Lawrance, 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. In two yeara 
hence those hootings may easily crystalize into 



ballots, and the present majority in the Legis- 
lative branch become a snarling or whimp- 
ering minority. 

The power of the executive of the United 
States is very limited ; he may suggest laws ; 
but cannot make them : and is bound by oath 
to carry out laws duly passed, even if he ut- 
terly abhors them. 

Considering « various opposing clement* 
of which the present dominant party is com- 
posed, it is almost certain that the adroit 
leaders of the minority will be ever throwing 
firebrands, some of which will surely start a 
spark. Tho only salvation, of the majority 
lies in the fact that the minority contains about 
as many elements of discord as the majority, 
and fire is best with fire fought. 

The minority in the legislative branch have 
fully as much to do as tho majority. They 
must sleep on their arms, and at every weak 
point of the majority they must hurl a lance. 

For the country at large this state of affairs 
is a blessing; for every public officer should be 
constantly and vigilantly at his post. With 
so evenly opposed forces, pe,tty fences of pnr- 
tizanship are likely to be disregarded, while 
the heights of public good will be sought by 
both parties. Tho result must be that our 
present administration wjll be more national 
sectional. The majority cannot afford 
>se a point, still less can the minority. 
National questions are bound to come to the 
top, and miserable party "apats" sink to the 
bottom. 

If this be the political outlook, it behooves 
all citizens to see that their political conver- 
sations, lectures, newspapers, etc., reach be- 
yond petty personalities, and up to national 
questions; of the latter there are enough in all 
conscience, and any of them are huge enough 
to swamp the petty policies of paltry partizans. 

The Tariff, National Banks, Refunding 
Navigation Laws, Monopolies, "Mr. Monroe's 
Doctrine " etc., etc., are quite sufficient to en- 
gross piblic attention, and need all the time 
and brains our legislative department can 
possibly afford. 

The very closeness of party lines on most 
questions is a hopeful condition, for inevitably 
in tho decay of the old will we find the growth 
of the new. The partizan questions and war 
cries of even a generation ago are to-day in- 
capable of raising even a ripple of excitement. 
Times change and we must change with them, 
or we will be left as barnacles on rotten logs, 
or as rare fossils with a market value only on 
account of our scarcity. 

Unless all the signs of the times fail, nation- 
alism is to take the place of sectionalism, and 
questions of fact, not of latitudes and longi- 
tudes, will engross political attention. This fact 
portant to the members of parties as to 
their representatives in congress, and it is safe 
to predict thatin 1882, no congressmen will 
be retained, wto in this congress proves him- 
self "hide-bound," or too small to digest 
large questions. 

The mojority and minority moet 
gle hard for converts, and the party 
most truth to offer will likely succeed the bet- 
ter. Tho time for feeding folks on fallacies 
is near an end, or at least the dispensers there- 
of will soon find themselves dispensed with. 

T. T. B.^ 



MAJORITIES AND MIN0BITIES. 

For tho first time in several years, the ma- 
jority of both branches of the Legislative 
Department of our Government are in politi- 
cal accord with the executive. To be sure 
this majority is a small one; nevertheless, it is 
a majority . To many no doubt this is a mat- 
ter of unfeigned satisfaction ; but to those in 
power who think at all on the subject, the sat- 
isfaction must be tempered with this thought. 
Whatever public action be taken, the present 
dominant party will be held responsible. 
Party lines are so close together, and the mi- 
nority lack so few of being a majority in the 
Senate and House, that the majority cannot 
afford to make one mistake. To combine two 
of Cardinal Reichlieu's aphorisms to the con 
spirators, it may be said to the majority, 
"Loose not one single trick. "•' The head 
man stalks behind thee." 



SEVEN M0NTH8 WELL 8PEHT. - 
M.0BE ABOUT THE "PLU0KY CLASS " 
Seven months ago, two young men, Julius 
Murray and Joseph Haws, came here without 
money enough to pay their way in the day 
school, so they have been attending night 
school and working in the day that they 
might earn money with which to pay their 
board in school next year. Murray began to 
work at the blacksmith's trade and Hawa at 
the wheclwright'B trade. They have so far 
mastered their trade that, a few weeka ago, 
with a little aid, they made a first class cart, 
Murray doing the iron work and Haws the 
wood work. Neither of them ever worked at 
their trades before coming here. They have 
not only done well in mastering trades that 
will be worth every thing to them in the fu- 
ture, but both have been earnest and faithful 
in the night school and are doing well in their 
studies. Why could not the thousands of 
young men who hang around the streets of 
our cities imitate Murray's and Haw's exam- 



DESIRABLE WATER FB0HT P0B SALE. 

Will*se» onjreasonable terms 18 acres of 
land on Hampton «iver, opposite Normal 



THE FAMILY. 

The family is God'B institution, and so he 
honors and guards it. He intended it should 
be the seed-plot of society. Let all the fami- 
lies of a community be what they should be, 
and the community will be what it should be. 
This is according to the na:ural course of 
things: and then wc have the promise of God 
for it : "Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when be is old.he will not depart from 
it." Let ihe spirit of the family be one of in- 
duatrv, economy, kindness, cheerfulness, tem- 
perance, purity, liberality, and godliness, and 
the promise o God will"bo made good, how- 
ever unfavorable the circurastauces may bo 
by which they are surrounded. When three 
young men, more than three thousand years 
ago, were cast into a burning fiery furnace, 
they were not in favorable circumstances, but 
they came out with no smell of fire upon them. 

Mark Hopkina.D; D. 




HERN WORKMAN. 
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HOW DAME TROT BALKED. 
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ASKING QUESTIONS. 



igricnltnre. 



FARM NOTES, 
ell put in is half made, 
no crop raised which yields so 
ount of food and with so' little la- 



Potash is absolutely 



WHO IS A GENTLEMAN 1 

Wlfat is it to be a gentleman ? Thomas 
Hs.ghes says that it is to live a simple, manly 
life, to speak your own thought, to pay your 
own way, and to do your work, whatever it 
may be; and he adds that "you will remain 
gentlemen so long as you follow these rules, 
B you have to sweep a crossing for a liveli- 
hood." Frederick Spielhagcn defines the 
gentleman as one in whom the vigorous and 
the delicate are happily united : "The soft, 
the refined, that whichlcomcs from frequenting 
the society of women of culture, lies in the 
'gentle; 1 the strong, tho firm, the stern, that 
which comes from battling with men, lies in 
the 'man.'" Still another recent writer 
thinks that the character of a gentleman is do- 
noted by a true 



''The true gentleman is never quick to 
offense; not seeing any sufficient rcasot 
any one should want to affront him, he 
prone to detect an intended slight 
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one of the bops gave her a hard whippiug. 
Then she refused to move. 

After that, Dr. B., was told he could have 
her if he liked. The good Doctor, having con 
fidence in his persuasive powers over man and 
beast, had no dftubt of his being successful 
with a balky horSe. So the first time. Dame 
Trot stood motionless. r notwithstanding the 
necessity of usini her utmost speed, the Doc- 
tor was equal to The occnsion s 



Icrabli 

' I look forward to teaching as the profession to 
which they would be disposed to devote them- 
selves, a few articles in relation thereto may 
not be out of place in a college paper. As 
questioning is one of the difficult and yet ne- 
cessary duties of a teacher, we begin with 
that. It is possible to conduct a recita- 
tion without asking questions by substituting 
for questions commands, but these arc only 
questions in another form. To say "Give the 
sub-kingdoms '"' 



He gotout of bis carriage and patting the 
horse's head said ito her: "Now Trotl you're 
a fool! you needh't think you can play that 
game on me!" In this way he talked some 
time, Btroking th)e horse's head, patting her 
and seeming to b£ in no hurry. 

Then taking Bonac wintergreen lozenges from 
h*6~ pocket, he held them on his open hand be- 
fore Trot's nose ajadsaid: "Sechere. old lady! 
if you'll be good you can have Borne candy!" 

Trot smelt the candy, then turned her head 
away, as if she were not to be bought off in 
that manner. Then ahc took another smell 
of the lozenges and of the hand that held them, 
then she slowly licked the candy and finding 
that it tasted good, she ate it all, the Doctor 
meanwhile waiting patiently until the last 
crunching and smacking were over. Then he 
patted the horse's head again, am) said : "Now 
we are going on 'old lady' as fast as we can 
go;" and jumping into the carriage he took 
w hy I the reins and Trot proceeded on her way with 
noj I perfect — : " 
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the animal world' 
as* to ask "what are the sub-kingdoma 
of the animal world?" So it is in every case. 
These commands will therefore fall into the 
same classes into which questions fall. These 
classes of questions are mainly four. The first 
is quotum* /or in/ormiiUon. Ifere the ques- 
tioner must indicate by the question what he 
does know of the subject, and by that bound 
off what he does not know, so that tho answer 
may see definitely what to assume as known, 
and what information to give. The teacher 
ought not to need frequently to put such ques- 
tions to his pupils. It is a good discipline, 
however, for the pupils top be compelled to 
frame their questions properly. Very often a 
h knowledge, or igno- 



Ev 



of careless behavioui 
in every thoughtless expression." It is almost 
enough, of itself, to mark .he fine and true 
character. — not that the gentleman lacks fiery 
courage, but that he does not go around in a 
perpectual readiness to be insulted or slighted. 
To miss the title of gentleman is surji to be 
the fate of those \*o go prowling In search 
of soincthingnt which to bo hurt. A". 6'. Timet 
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seed is recommended by poultry fanciers as an 
excellent food. It is said to greatly increase 
the brilliancy off the plumage and also stimu- 
late the production 01 eggs. 

It is estimated that insects injure the crops 
of the United States to the value of $10,000,- 
000 annually, and it is believed that much of 
the greater psit of the loss might be avoided 
by preventing the destruction of birds. 

A cow ought to be let dry at least six weeks 
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tions next in order of trc- 
icy in the uses of the teach- 
callad leading rj'isxtiim*. 
I a leading question is one 
wered by yes or no. Hut 
•cine vxwnVle of a lending 
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Our Dumb Animal*. 



'BTAtBLE FRIENDS. 



earliest times of 
oatmeal was the ! 
A French officer 
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s'lv "at F odden told the his i de " remarked tlijit a basket which held a 
that the Scotch were tUe ! quantity of fresh parrots got quickly emptied. 
„l,,.,l „~ in the world ! He "poke to the gardener, who said that he 
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minated disastr 
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most easily victualled soldiers in the world 
Each carried a bag of oatmeal, and when he 
came to a stream, mixed a little of it witli cold 
water aud made his repast. This preparation 
is what the Scotch call drummock, and it is 
sometimes resorted to when boiling water to 
make "parritch" cannot readily be obtained. 
Burns speaks of both of these simple prepara- 
tions of oatmeal in his poems, and also of an- 
other calleil cakes. A rich kind of short bread 
is called "Scotch . cake," but that was not 
what Burns mean' when he addressed "The 
Land o' Cakes." The real Scotch cakes, which 
are to be found all over Scotland, arc made of 
oatmeal damped with water, well kneaded, 
rolled out and hardened on a griddle, or, as it 
was called, girdle, being a round iron plate 
hung above the open fire. 

if children are reared on oatmeal and out- 
door exercise, the constitutions thus formed 
are likely to be fresh and vigorous at^hree- 
scorc and ten, and they will be all the mort so, 
if oatmeal porridge has formed a part of the 
morning meal tbrou.b life. Not only is this 
about the most wholes ime dish of the whole 
day, but the plcasnntest and cheapest, for a 
handful of meal swells so as to make a large 
bowl of porridge. '• , 



The following case of animal intelligence 
has been communicated by Professor Schut- 
zenberger of Strasburg to the IUuuaV Anthro- 
hhh ter '. ' M 1 ?"-' A gentleman ■■wb:t. S a kit^lnn gar 
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1 the answer desired by tl 
one who has attended court will 
often attorneys exhibit no little 
! | skill in avoiding questions answerable by Yes 
or No, and really tell their witnesses just what 
they want them to testify to. There are, 
therefore, all grades of lendint; questions. 
To nsk "What battle at Yoiktown between 
Cornwallis and Washington in 1TS1 closed the 
revolution," is to tell the pupil all about it. 
To nsk "How ditl the Revolutionary war close, 
is to ask him a question and tell him nothing. 
When, then, pupils fail in tho ordinary reci- 
tation work, the teachers and all the pupils 
ought to recognize the character of the lead- 
ing element introduced into the questions, as 
the same thing is made by each new question 
a little more plain, .so that all would know 
that these new questions were n< really help, 
as if the teacher had told them outright. 

The other two kinds of questions are those 
which dught to be tho teacher's mctflod in 
classroom work. Tac first I call educating 
qiiation*. These are to show the pupil his 



tablespoonfuls of carbolic acid 
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If you have 
and put on 
rrcsh earth. 

Dirt floors should be dug up to the depth of 
one foot. "Wash your windows (,f you have 
any in your houses, and if not you ought to have 
them), so that the fowls can sec daylight, and 
in bad weather they will enjoy the confine- 
ment of the poultry house much better. Wash 
olf the roosts with kerosene oil at least once a 
week. Take every nest-box and whitewash in- 
side and out, and put in clean straw, sprink- 
ling upon it some sulphur or loose tobacco. 



Observe these few riles, and your to\ 
do better and keep icalthier 
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accepting it. T\(ie garuencr scizea a sttcK, 
aud was about to'avenge this act of too com- 
placent good fellowship; but his master stop- 
ped him, in ordci.to watch futher. The scene 
was repeated uutifl all tho carrots had disap- 
peared. The doj had long mad. 
of this horse. T»cre"werc two.il 
but the other received not a carrot. 



PARROT STORY. 



00UGH SYRUP. 

Tills simple and Inexpi 



iiiUy lias been 



ill in Hampton Normal School 

1 oz. Thoroughwort.or Iioncsct, 1 oz. Hoar- 
hound, 1 oz. Flaxseed, 1 oz. Liquorice Hoot,, 
loz. Slippery Elm. 

Simmer altogether in one quart of wa- 
ter until the strength is entirely extracted; 
then strain carefully, add one pint of best 
molasses, one half pound of loaf sugar. Simmer 
■ them all well together, until quite tho thick- 
ness of syrup: add the juice of two lemons, 
and bottle tight. If desired to be kept in 
warm weather, a little spirits can be added. 
A few doses of one tablespoonful at a time, 
will alleviate the moat distressing cough, and 
soothe irritation, which continued, might end 
in consumption; breaks up entirely the 
whooping cough, and no better remedy can 
be found for croep, asthma, bronchitis, and 
all affections of the ungs and throat. 



The remarks made by parrots, .apparently 
with pertinence, are sometimes grotesque and 
astouudiug — as in the story told of a parrot 
who was present on lioird ship dluring very 
bad weather, when th* sailors knelt on deck 
in a circle to pray for rieliverance. 1 . The par- 
rot watched their movements, no doubt, for 
he correctly remembered the circumstance. 
It is said the captain came up from tho cabin, 
where he had been to examine the chart. 
Jive men were at pray 



awaken curiosity, and give a hint 
icthod of obtaining the desired in- 
The famous case of Socrates with 
i perfect illustration. He asked 
size of a square foot. The lad 
'One foot." Ho then asked how 
de should be to enclose two square 
ad answered, "Two feet." Socrates 
how to draw it, and the lad at once 

stake. So he went on, telliug the j That while our average annual! r. 
thiug, but directing his own investi- not have been diminished, yet lis 
:ill the lad had taught himself a good \ sturbed, uud that 
In ttsgi 



Is will 



NEW SOURCES OF PROFIT. 

lowing is the conclusion of Secretary 
report bearing upon new sources of 
it to the agriculturists of Pennsylvania: 



FOHESTHY AND Tit EE ri.ANTINO. 

That the rapid denudation of the timber 
cas of our couutry is producing serious cli- 
matic and physical results can scarcely \ber 
1 a practical and efficient 
knowledge! evil is a work / 



which may. very properly claim your attention 
and consideration. We may and do-differ 
terially as to the exact manner in which these * 
results are produced and also, to some extent- 
perhaps, us to the nature ot the results tlieAjj- 
selvcs, but we all agree up in the final result. 
So he went on, telliug the j That while our average annual/ rain-fall may 
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3 the pockets 
apitalists. but if it "is possible,-by any 
to hasten this period, it will result to 
of the State at large, and to no class 
lan our farmers aud stock-breeders, 
i the main sufferers by the change to 
ve have alluded. 

gradual substitution of iron for wood 
iiugs and fences has, no doubt, put 
svil day, but at our present ratio of 
id timber denudation tho day is not 



'Leave off praying, you lul; 
-the pumps ! we're nearing land ! " i On arriv- 
ing in port, Polly was Bold to a clergyman, 
and in due course was placed in the vicar's 
dinning-room. The first morning after his 
arrival there, ho saw tho servants pome into 
the room one after another, and kneel down 
to prayers with tlio family. Polly s memory 
instantly reverted to the scene on board ship, 
and. he cried out with a loud voice, "Leave 
off praying, you lubbers, and get to the 
pumps ! we're nearing laud." A bombshell 
in falling amongst thes3 devout persons could 
not have put them into a greater consterna- 
tion than they were put by this irreverent 
clamation.— Animal Wotld. 



of instruction. The I far distant when Pennsylvania will have to 
that. which should bo i draw more heavily than at present upon 
iscil in cases wnere me object is to estimate the timber lands of Michigan and the North- 
he pupil's knowledge, oi find out his mis- west. Perhaps an important factor in solu- 
|e , .nkes. They may be called toting quctlion*. j tion of the problem is an eiicouruguient of this 
and cried 'aloud, They should give the pupil 



hint as to the ! substitute of other metal for wood, and if 
ctly to the true so, much may be done by the intelligent ap- 
i may be made broad pea! of your body in bringing the matter 10 
may desire. To put the uotiee of our people, from whom, in the 
them rightly is an essential to all good teach' end, every practical remedy must come. 

This question will be assigned to Thomas 
Mehan, the botanist of the Board, for a care- 
ful examination, and report during the coming 
year; and he will willingly co-operate with 
any committee you may appoint. While the 
theories of Mr. Mchun do not freely correspond 
with those-' expressed by some of our members, 
yet wc assume that this very disagreement 
among practical men is proof of the need of 
investigation on the subject before any beno- 



Begii 



rs in the art of questioning, like be- 
any other difficult art, may expect 
to blunder often, and to be sometimes humil- 
iated by failures ; but there is no excuse for 
being ignorant of tho difference between good 
and bad work, or contented in their weak- 
ness, or unwilling to work hard and carefully 
attain reasonably high ability in this essential 
qualification for respectable work in the class 
room. _ 
, Washington Jeffcrmnian. 



ficiul action can be take 

-Tin Practical Farmer. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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LEOTUBES TO ODE PEOPLE 

IGNORANT REPRESENTATIVES SOT WANTED. 

Dear friendt: . 

I have met you on this grand occasion to 
„ivejon a talk in general. The thing that I 
will try to impress upon your mind is the need 
of an education. It is true that your own 
parents have not had advantages for an edu- 
cation, therefore it is difficult for you to ap- 
Dteciate the idea of sending your children to 
School. But, can you expect to gain any- 
thing in the course of life, as long as you keep 
your children and yourself in ignorance! Do 
Vou expect them to compete with the learn- 
ed men of the day? You have a glorious op- 
portunity to, aspire to any position in life that 
vou arc fit/for. There are institution^ of 
learning, both north and south, free to all. 

Young men you are depended upon for the 
progress of this generation; will you let your 
opportunities pass? Look around and keep 
each moment busy, as.the days glide by. 

As it is, I can't see wW many of the young 
men are doing for an education. They are as- 
oiring to be representatives of the people; but 
of what use arc they without the necessary 
training, and education? Can a man that is 
ittnorant, represent a nation or a race, by the 
aide of men that are far his superiors in every 
respect? 



STUDENTS' OWN. 



find him giving up outside sports and cling- 
ing to home, wife audi little ones. 



INTEMPERANCE. % 

It is true that the colored people, as a gen- 
eral thing, are very intemperate. Now as 
everybody is free to do as they choose, they 
can cither let liquor alone or use it, and et 
their children follow in their footsteps to de- 
struction . 

Many a young man or woman has been ru- 
ined on account of their parents; while others 
are influenced by those who are influenced by_ 
their parents. , . 

It is your duty as parents to set the example 
for your children ; if you do not, you must not 
expect them to be what they ought to be. 

Some people say they an temperate but 
they mmt take a UuU at Christmas. What 
difference doeB it make whether they drink on 
Christmas or any other time?— It has the same 

e£ If Ct our people would only let liquor alone, 
we should be a much stronger race. 

The money that ib thrown away for it might 
be saved and put to some good use ; instead of 
buying ten cents worth evei-y morning, put 
that money away, and sec how much it will 
amount to at the end of the year; you will be 

'"Kne'you will think about this and make 
up your minds to leavo off the habit, and put 
that money to some better listf. 

I think it would be a good plan to have a 
temperance society here, and I hope yon will 
all give both your hands and your heartB to 
this work. 

CHAM.OTTE. 



TALE ON THE NECESSITY OF EDUCATION . 

Dear fritndt: 

When I look around tho Btrccts 01 our 
city and see so many idle men and women 
going to destruction, it makes mo feel as u 
vou wero the ones to help them. 

They have been brought up by parents 
whose chances have been limited, and what 
they lack you will be obliged to make up. 
I hope, you will make up your mind to work 
for your people, for Here is a great deal to do. 
As you go around the, streets you will see boys 
and girls trying to earn a few pennies, instead 

of going to school. 

Parents should 8 end;thcir children to school ; 
for if they grow up in ignorance they will be 
useless among educated people. 

Nothing will lift our race up but an edu- 
cation; and the sooner they are educated the 

^Poverty and intemperance will always pre- 
vail among uneducated people. 

Wo want to 'cstaMish temperance in its 
highest meaning. t . 

Our race will go to destruction if we don t 
try to lead them from the grog shops, and 

e ™hcnfoials n of oiiri people have been dam- 
ped by shivery, and' the remedy must be pro- 
vided by our young' men and women, the 
women have .g»t» lM « ° T " ^JZZl 
men ; and all I have to say is that if they are 
upright, the men will be obliged to respect 



they must bo the colored cadets of Hampton. 
Wc are nearing the Capitol. Music which has 
been sounding forth its thrilling sounds since 
the procession began, is heard from front 
to real. We climb in eager delight the hill 
which seems a perfect mound, and on the top 
of which, is Been the building that stands 
forth a huge mass, equivalent to those of 
ancient Rome, with dome higher, -which 
lookB as if it were pointing to some sacred 

spot in the sky. . 

Here gathered around, standB a throng of 
spectators, too many to be counted or estima- 
ted by a glance. Away is opened, and the 
boys in blue and gray take a position in front 
of the Inaugural stand . Forth comes the ex- 
pected one ; the nation's special guest; and 
the one whom all have come to hear take the 
oath of office. This done, all in silence are 
listening to his views; to hear the expression 
of his heart and soul, which is for the good of 
his country. He sneaks as men seldom speak, 
leaving nn impression in every bosom. He 
bids farewell to his parting friends, who leave 
to his steady guidance the old Ship of State. 

We resume the march, and passing down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, give our last parade in 
honor of his fame, thus winding up for the 
day, one of the grandest parades in America. 
Now all may return to their homes, feeling 
proud of the country which they inhabit: and 
hoping for reconciliation and peace for ttje 
next four years. A - w " 
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IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING NEAT HOMES. 



Many young married women wonder their 
husbands do not stay at home with them 
more, or because they spend so much money 
in gambling drinking, and other idleness 
when it should bo spent to make homo and 
family comfortable. 

All tho unfortunate wife thinks of is scold- 
inc lying and doing other foolish things 
which only make the husband worse. Toward 
evening, he comes in, never thinking to greet 
hiB wife and children as he once did, but or- 
ders his supper, which his wife prepares in a 
short tinfc and a careless way. 

The husbAd eats his Bupper hurriedly, 
and is off for his outside pleasures, without a 
loving word or kiss for the wife and children. 
She is left alone, with a heavy heart, to regret 
her condition, and wonder wh, her once lov- 
ine husband should treat home and family 
thVs unfeeling manner. She. would give 
worlds to be back in her mother s home, or 
to have her once devoted husband restored 

10 Has Jta'wife thought for a moment that she 
has been perhaps the cause of all this trouble ; 
that she has mndf him hate home, wife and 
children ; yes, and take the money that should 
have been spent at home, and throw it away 
in idleness? . . 

If the wife will follow my prescription, she 
will soon have her happiness restored . Let 
the husband co'mo in and And the house and 
its contents, which ho left so untidy,— neat, 
orderly and inviting. Let the wife make 
herself and children presentable. 

If you have but little, keep it clean; take 
caro of what is brought in, be ready to meet 
jour husband with a Bmilo, and you will soon 



THE PROCESSION ON INAUGURATION DAT. 

Having been aboard the "Jane Moscly," 
all night! we find opiselve. to our joy, about 
eight in the morni*g, landing on the w liar 
at Washington, the capital of the Lnited 
States, and the place of our destination. V. e 
are the cadets of Htfnpton Institute, number- 
inu about one hundred and fifteen. We are 
to take a part in tl»e grand procession of. to- 
day.' Transportation into the city m street 
cafs is provided b/four Captain. Henry Ro- 
meyne, who is to have command of our boys 
in their beautiful suits of gray. The cars stop 
at one of the "junctions" on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where, later the line is to form for 
U,c march to the capital. The boys step out 
one Jitter another to see the thrill ng 
scenes 1 ; and the decorations in honor of the 
day, and the one ti> whom so much honor is 

6 ' The streets are brimming with people, many 
of whom show by their appearance, that they | 
are far away from their homes . Many of them, 
I know, live a thounand miles away, but they 
aro here, to see the-order ofjhe day. Again, 
I turn mycyeB in another direction, where 
{he street points inithe direction of the cap. 
tol. I notico more particularly, -I see the 
banners as they itnfurl their colors to the 
breeze, and float in, the air, from over house- 
tops and window-sills, The star, and stripes 
ari waving; and across the streets, perfect 
arches are formed of red white, .jdbl«- 
Whose eyes can yiew their country s flag, 
■hose loyal heart docs not bow to the free- 
om of its sway? jMany a brave hearted , «*- 
ran is hereto da yi who has held up its brok- 
en staff in the ijno of its adversity, and 
founht for the honor then imperiled. 

Breakfast is rcidy, and the company is 
formed into line, breaks into column of fours, 
Md marches off to break ast, through the 
meltine snow, which has fallen during the 
night g The air is cold, aSd we march along 
m fear of a stormy day; but soon the sun ap- 
pears at intervals behind the floating clouds^ 
We reach the place of breakfast, end before 
finishing a single course, we resume the march 
oack to* the grounds, where the procession 
must bo formed. We are just is 
cure our position. The command, On the 
right, into line, wheel." is given. The com- 
pany halts, and again the Captain commands 
P >In y placc, 'rest." We remain in thts position 
■bile, till tho procession begins; and with a 
. ' . .. Ann ,; n n,r,rr thp. march- 



One, two, three, four, fi 
me! Here it is six o'clock, ana »»'»"" 
to get up to attend to the duties of the day; 
and the rain is just pouring in torrents. How 
can I enjoy such a day of gloom, sadness and 
desolation ? If our minds are not bright by 
nature, or if wc have not self-control, there is 
nothing in the day to help us. The children 
are now awake, and to be dressed; breakfast 
is to be prepared, and ifoat kind of )t spirit 
has any one on such adayl Thechildren will 
have to stay in to-day, on account of the 
rain and wet. Such a confusion 1 Nine 
o'clock : here I Bit by my window watching 
the driver as he rides so gracefully on top of 
the omnibus. The horses looks tell that they 
would feel more comfortable if out of the rain, 
in their dry stables. Look at the poor farm- 
er riding on his cart, as he wends hiB way to 
market, thinking of a brighter future. There, 
there, what do I see now? A poor little rag- 
oed oirlhas fallen into the diich; but oh I she 
is out now, for some one has stopped and tak- 
en her out. Who knowB the feelings of that 
child, while tho rain and mud are dripping 
from her? Here comes something lively:— 
"The Morning Star." As T glance up and 
down its pages. I see no news of importance. 
Twelve o clock 1 Dinner time! The children 
all come with dirty hands, faces, and dresses. 
1 No use in changing them on such »,0»T.r- 
The brightest, I do believe would feel dull to- 
day I Well, such is lite. We are to meet 
with difficulties, disappointments, and dis- 
couragements. Three o'clock :— while sewing 
busily at the machine, I observe tho rainbow, 
with its colors of red, purple, blue, and white, 
which seem as ornaments for the earth. 
Something has stolen into my heart. What 
is it? A little ray»of light, with the dullness 
of the disappearing day. We shall have a 
pretty day to-morrow. Six o'clock! There 
is a gleam of bright light, away in the sky. 
That is a sign of fair weather. The rain hai 
now ceased and the night finds us waiting 
and watching for a brighter future. rmma. 



down to Old Point, (as they call it:)the boat 
was not there, io Captain dismissed us for lit- 
tle while and to be ready when the boat comes. 
The boat came, and the companies were all 
dressed by the company Commanders, and 
ready to march in the boat; so wo marched in 
the boat. The boat started off; tho waves 
were rough that irtoade some boys sick I 
went down in the Sibin and went to bed, so I 
did not get sick, but then I could not sleep 
for the boat made such noise. The boys had 
to crowd laying in bed, for we were crowded. 

The boat ran somehow on a wharf and stopp- 
ed I thought it got to Washington, and I 
got up and woke the boy that slept with me, 
but he did not get up for he was sleepy. I 
went up the stairs and heard that the boat 
was upon the wharf. I went down again and 
found another bov in my bed, I told him that 
it was mv bed . He said. "This is my bunk." 
I just laugh, for I never heard the word bank 
before The next morning we-saw tho Capl- 
dclighted to see it, for we want- 
ed to get there. Soon wc could see the sol- 
diers marching through the BtrectB. We got 
to the wharf, the bugle was sounded, every 
Commander had his rank", formed nicely, 
while the Normal School Band was playing. 
We marched out from the boat, and got to 
one of the shades, and then the company Com- 
manders dressed their companies: the Captain 
told us where to go . We were surprised to see 
the snow on the ground, while Hampton is 
warm We got in the street ear and took ut 
way in the city, then we got out and stood 
around there while other troops were passing ; 
buele was sounded again, every officer with 
his company always M at time to form his 
company. The drummers beat their drums 
and off we went through the street ; afterwhilo 
we turned to the right and stopped at a house ; 
there we had dinner, the bugle Mowed befor. 
the dinner was over ; formed in their same 
places; then we marched up where the other 
troops were forming their companies and our 
companies were formed behind the Light In- 
fantry Guards of Washington. After while all 
the troops begin marching: every band play- 
ed for their company. I saw many peopl. 
Btanding along the streets crowding to see tho 
troops marching. But the policemen wero 
along the streets, and they just push them 
back. We got to the Capitol, and the com- 
j ; ,., t.nit oml the f'ommanden 
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OUR VISIT TO WASHINGTON. 



awhile, till tho procession begins; anu w.„u • 
wheel to tho right, , continuing the march 
the company follows in tho marching column 
Company after company turn into line, njak 
ing a procession when completed, tremendous- 

1 Forim hour thetroops pass by, before reach- 
ing the Capitol. The boys in gray are stop- 
ping along it full swing, and seem to be the 
objlct of special talk. Here and there, be- 
side the marching column, we.hear them say, 
"Look at the nigger troops;" other* "J. Bee 
the boy. in gray,-equal to West Pointer* 



When in, the Indian camp or at school I 
would be many years ago, I would hear the 
Indians talk about the Great Father at Wash- 
ngton, and the Capitol being made of Borne 
kind of mud. 

My thought was never rolled to my mmd to 
see the Great Father, or even the city of 
Washington. 

Since I arrived Hampton I had a mmd to 
go there when any chance I should have 
About two or three weekB ago Captain H. C. 
Romeyn told the boys that he had a letter 
Jrom one of the men at Washington to bring 
the Hampton Cadets there to drill on the In- 
auguration day. The boys were glad to hear 
what he told them, but it was a hard thing to 
get a boat', and many times got disappointed, 
and were going to give it up, but the kind 
teachers at Hampton Institute helped the stu- 
dent*, bo at last got a boat. On the third day 
of March we got ready to go. The Comman- 
der formed the companies and tho band play- 
ed and all the companies marched, then went 



_j given to halt, and the Commander* 
gave the command on the right in the line 
march.and there we were all in line. Then 
we stayed there, while President Garfield 
was speaking. But we could not see him 
for it was too far where he was. But then I 
went and saw him, but did not hear what ho 
was talking about, for it was noisy. When 
he got through talking I Buppose, then wc all 
marched down on the right hand side from 
the Capitol. When we went through the 
Btrects we saw many people hurrahing the 
marching. I saw many people wave -their 
hats and say : hurrah for Hampton Cadets 
And some say: hurrah for Massachusetts 1 
Sometimes I heard some people say, look at 
the little Indians. O ! there's some more. We 
got to the street where we were to stay, then 
we fell out and went to the house. After a, 
while the sun was down, and we went to the 
White House ; they bad fire works there. We- 
saw that, but the boys were tired, and wc told 
the Captain that we wanted to go rjo he let 
us go. Then we went to Howard'. College. 
They took us up in the Chapel, to sleep there 
during the night. The next morning we 
went back to the house where we stayed and 
there wo had breakfast. When breakfast 
was over, ono man came there, and wanted 
to know if we wanted to see tho fire engine 
he had charge of. So we marched around, 
and got to the bouse; we went in and saw the 
engine, and then we wont up where the man 
stayed, and then we all went out and drilled 
for him, which pleased him very much, and 
then we marched back; then the Captain told 
to go to the big house in the city, and see 
what they were doing. I went through the 
city and got to the Patent House, went up the 
stairs, and saw many kinds ofinstruments, saw- 
Gen. Washington's clothes which Mrs. WMB> 
ington made. I saw Gen. Jackson's coat, then 
we went down, and one man asked lis if wo 
wanted to see the head man of Indians? We 
told him yes, so he took us in, and we saw the 
>, ;„;™U aid hod a talk with him, and 
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told mm yea, so ne iuua. ^ ■■ - — - - 

Commissioner and had a talk with him, and 
also the head Clerk of Indian affair.. 
About 3 or 4 o'clock we marched down to 
e wharf, and got in the boat, and on Sunday 
morning, wo got to Normal School safe, only 
some b g oy. got sick. The Indian boy. were 
glad they went, for they saw many thing, 
which they never saw before, especially Bear. 
Heart, he was glfi to see the Commissioner 
of Indian affairs, Ind saw many things which 
ho will remember always, for he is going to 
return to »is home not very long now, with 
one of thMPawneo boys. , 
This I wrote myBelf and set the type., 

JAMES MURIK ' 
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CEO. C. ROWE, 

Dealer in 

STATIONERY and FANCY GOODS. 
PICTURES & FRAMES 

In oil rartelfer, <i! low print. 
HeM, l^ps-Lamps. Groceries, ete., etc . cheep for cash 
Please c«u and examine our .lock. 
tAHISON'S SKW !il I LD! M,', KKAR ZIOX 
Chaapeake TownMp, Hampton, 



)UTHERN WORKMAN. 



hVgeia hotel, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 



.Af/putm sent free to those who wl.hto encage In 
tnS! "><•«> pleasant an. I profitable business known. 
tjJjIKverythluK new. Capital not required We will 
'"rnfeh you everything 810 a day and upwarda 
Ueaelly made without staying away from home ore r 
night No rlak whatever, Alany new workers wanted 



Address H. Hjllxt & Co. , Portland, Halne. 



•STAR CANE MILL. 






Double the Capacity— Cheapest Mill 
Made— Warranted in Every Eeapect. 
Manufactured by 

J. A. FIELD, SON & CO., 

Eighth and Howard Sts., 

. ST. LOUIS, Ho. 

m urn F1ISD MILLS. 




At the confluence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, beine the first point of land l*f, 
tween the.canpi of Virginia, about fifteen miles north uf Sort ,1k ; r-.-siiiouili- a i>i«.. 
to and from thru.? cities touch at the pl«r. iroiuir and rctii -inn - |- k m ' s , ,V 

the Hotel, which 1s sustantially built and * U,i ' . m *"*- illaili ''S on, 

OOMF'OHM'ABXjY jVUnwiHHHlD, 
Has hydrauliiM is-cn^r ei-v.imr, k.\s 1 ■■!.*. -trie bi-lh ui -vil ron ns w ,,„. rnnm r 
and closeW oil every Hoar, with tli- m >s: p-*rf.i.'t sy*' 
try. And an a resort for the pleasure-seeker, in vail 
North, this House, with accommodations for about 



if A) rods from 



hath, Including noT Ska, 




• ;-■„■ , II - , i , i ' "fiiKf.fr sanitarium. 

• • lll ' ,t - l " '■'•'»■" »•».., s-k the facial 

upon the sandy beach, but a fjw feet from thS bed- 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 

AT 

astjatPTQM, rimeiMM, 

INCORPORATED IN 1870. 

8. C. ARUSTaona. J. F. B. UahshaLl, 

Princijxil; Treasurer. 

Defoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, aud to Industrial Training. 



HAS OAST STEEL GRIHDEB8. 

8IFT8 THE MEAL. 
The only Mill that will Com with Hnsk on 
without extra expense. The only Mill grind- 
ing Oorn and Cob successfully that will grind 
■helled oorn fine enough for family use. 



Illill nX?"™"' * bT making money when a golden 
Ml llFSKH •>"'"»>■ thereby always keeping 
IllULa V*!*"* do ° r - T,lo *<> who always 

■„. „ ^advantage of tho good chan,^ formatt- 
ing money that are offered, generally become wealthy, 
while those who do not Improve such cbances remain 

in poverty. We want—— »• ' 

girls to w 
business'..... „ 
We furnish an 
free. No one, 
rapidly. You, 

or only your spat a 

that Is needed sent free 



times ordinary 
expensive oumi and all that you need, 
'ho engages falls to make money very 
an devote von- whole time to the, work, 
Full Information and all 
j> Address arissoa & Co. , Portland, Maine. 



INDIAN PICTURES 

J For Sale! 

Photographic or heliotype pictures, cab- 
inet size, showing the appearance of the 
Sioux Indian children on their arrival at> 
Hampton, November, 1878, and as they 
appeared after, fifteen months of schooling, 
sent by mail, for flay cents a pair. Prom 
three to eight Indians in each group. 

There ie also a large photograph 9x11 
Inches, giving an excellent picture of the 
sixteen Apaches, Pima and Papago youth, 
with chief Antonitto, as they appeared on 
arrival at Hampton, February 15, 1881. 
Price sent by mail, one dollar. 
Apply to 

Mb. F. C BRIGGS, . | 

Business Agent, 

nptoa, Va. 



Annual session from October lev till the mid- 
lo of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of abort and long division 
Tuition free to all. _ Board, etc.. teo( dollars 
ir month, parable monthly, half in cash and 
..alf in labor; six dollara cash, and four dollars 
In work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. Nods under 
fourteen or ovex twenty-eigbt years of age need 
'Pt>.ly- 

The institution is aided by the State but 
s supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble,,and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. T . 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and dnite to the Truetca of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the tun of. dollara, payable 

<&., 16c. 

For further information address; 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

v Hampton, Virginia, 



JAMES M, BUTT, 

(seccasson To Fannies a uutt.) 
aOHOFACTURIBS' AQESr, IMPORTER Alio gum „ 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 

BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 

Brass Oooctfc., efcc^. dlo., 

No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk, Va. 



l^LlGHT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

HAY, COAL, CATTLE, R. R. TRACK, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the finest steel nrnsh.possest- 
ing a fineness of notion and n durability un- 
ed. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
Send for our illustrated catalogue and 



A NEW BOOK. --JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plata Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

Price 50 Cents. Mailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



HORSFOKD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

affords nourishment to the Cerebral and Nervous sys- 
tems. 3 * 



Outfit furnished free 

conducting the most profitable business th 

anyoneeau engage in. The* 

to learn, and our Instructions 

plain, that any one can make great profits 



'lth full Instructions for 
profitable busln' 
The business ii 



simple 

ny one can make great profits from .... 

j-j Ho one can fall who is willing to work. 

Women are as successful as mon. Boys and girls ci 
Many have made at the business o 



ie hundred dollars In a single week. Nothing 
t ever known before. Ail who engage are sur. 

, d at the ease sod rapldlujf. with wnlch they -«« 

able to make money. You can engage ta this buBl 
during your spare lime at great profit. You do uui 
have to Invest capital In It We take all the risk 
Those who need steady money, should write to us ai 
once. All furnished free. AddreasTaoc & Co.. Augus 
ta, Maine- J j* 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert .'artificial sets. Kooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz Si Co.'s store, on Main street. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

H. McNeill Invites attention of tl 
to Wa.Iarge and carefully selected I 

lost Oity-mado "Wo 

which I win sell at and below coat All other 
lid lo 






; Light Street,^ 



DEALERS IN 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

FOR STEAM, WATER and GAS, 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING, 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS,/ 
THROTTLE VALVES^ 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES 
■ SAW MILLS. 
J3F"Send fob Pbice List. ■ 

EEUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

■ BALTIMORE, Md. 



\ 

ES for 




y store will be s 



1 lower than erer, In c 



o/thru^"ea.' Hoaiis «1rrrnoTcan"aad'»ee"for7our 
selves. Ladles' and gentlcmena work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 

MRS. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



HORSFORD S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Typhoid Fe 

I have been greatly benefited myself, as also ha' 
"there, from using Horsford's AcJdPhosphate, I ha*„ 
used it to the exclusion of .11 other remedlea ta Tjph. 
old fever. wlth very gratifying results to 

St" 



FOR SALE BY 

J as. B. Maciveal & Co., 

Mannfaotnreri' Agents and 

Jobbers and Dealers ln 

BURNING, oil C MACHINERY, 
ANIMAL, W»-«TANNER8, 

GASOLINE — all grades, ALCOHOL, LIN- 
SEED OIL, AXLE GREASE, Etc. 
tf 34 South Calvert St., Baltimore. 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Tor Dyspepsia, T 

I prescribed Horsford's Acid Phosphate and a 
" what I have seen of itaactlo_ 
of It as occasion requlrea. 



f. COTTON, M. D. 



, HI 



Tkeodorick A. Williams, j Wm. c. Dlokaoa 

t. a. wixliams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

1 <t 4 Roanoko Square, IVortolk, Va. 5-t. 



Hormford'i Bread Fr*p*r»tion- 

is a flrat-claaa Baiting Powder, prepared on acic 

principles, and 1b particularly adapted for persona with 
weak stomachs. It Is nutritions and healthful. 






so 
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PEOM SAN PEANOISCO TO JAPAN- 
Mr. Wm, N. Armstrong, from whose pri- 
Tate letters we have been permitted to make 
the following extracts, Ms, as Attorney General 
•f the Hawaiian Islands and Royal Commission- 
er of emigration, accompanying King Kala- 
b in a journey round the world, which, as 
will be seen, gives him especial opportunities 
lor oblation. 

Steamer Oceanic, Feb. 17rA, 1881. 
Heavy gale last night, but the vessel is 
Urge, and the motion so slight we hardly felt 
it. There is no better evidence of man's won- 
derful conquest over nature, than to sit in a 
large well-furnished saloon, well-warmed, and 
to dine at leisure on regular courses served as 
if on land, while we arc dhviDg into a head 
sea, pitching into great waves, with the wind 
making the ocean white with foam. We are 
out of the track of vessels, with three thous- 
and miles of water way before us, but make 
■low time as we have strong head-winds. 
Yesterday was Washington's birth-day, and at 
the King's request, I ollcrcd a toast at dinner, 
which all the passengers drank standing. The 
day was memorable in another way. Wecrosa- 
ed the 181st parallel of longitude, and, in or- 
der to keep the reckoning straight, a day had 
to be dropped, or rather the morning was call- 
ed Feb. 21st and the afternoon the 22d. 

The Japanese tattoo very artistically, using 
red and blue colors. The Purser of the steam- 
er showed me this morning a snake tattooed 
on his arm, which was perfect; another officer 
has an eagle, really a work of art, on his breast. 
In doing it, no blood is drawn, the ink is 
pricked in with needles, giving very little 
pain. 

. March 3rd, (at home it is March 4th.) 
The President is being inaugurated to-day at 
Washington, and wc shall see to night, at 
midnight, the lights on the coast of Japan, 
the first glimpse of the " Shining Orient ". If 
I were jounger, I should Bay I was about to re- 
alize the dreams of my youth. 

March 4th, lp. u. Yokohama, Japan— and 
now we are ashore ! TJie Oceanic steamed up 
the bay in the early morning. The weather 
was cloudy, so that the coast was not well de- 
fined, but we caught glimpses' of the villages 
on the shore, and about seven o'clock sighted 
the ships m the harbor of Yokohama. Then 
the royal Hawaiian Standard was hoisted. As 
we drew up to the city, we saw riding at an- 
chor many vessels of war; seven Russians, of 
which three were huge iron-clads, two French 
iron-clads, two British and three Japanese 
war-ships. As we nearcd them, suddenly and 
as if by magic, they were covered with flags; 
fifteen war-ships covered with a glory of bun- 
ting. As our steamer came abreast of the fleet, 
the great guns opened a saluting fire. For 
fifteen minutes it was a deafening roar of can- 
nons, while vast clouds of smoke rolled away 
to leeward . The starboard and port dischari 
ges from each ship seemed to shake our ves-, 
■el. The yards of all the ships were fully 
manned from top gallant mast down, a thous- 
and sailors standing erect and in line ou the 
spars. And as we passed each ship, the crew 
gave a tremendous cheer! On coming to rest, 
two man-of-war boats came , along-side and 
the Frcncli and Russian admirals came on 
board to pay their respects. Soon after a 
Japanese man-of-war boat came up, and six of 
the officers of the Mikado came on board. 
With them were two commissioners detailed 
to receive the King, 'and extend lo him and 
his suite the hospitalities of the Japanese em- 
pire. We soon entered the boats. The roy- 
al standard was raised, and a steam launch 
brought us on shore. At the landing place, 
was an arch of flags, and just as wc touched 
the dock, the military band struck up the 
Hawaiian national anthem. It quite upset us 
for the moment; wc had scarcely expected 
this, and I know that I could hardly 
myself. What changes! Here wast 
ing Orient of olden travellers, the nation of a 
day, its walls of exclusion only down Biuce 
yesterday, meeting us with our national' an- 
them^ 

On landing, we were received by two lines 
of soldiers and entered a pretty cottage house 
close by. In the parlor, the King received 
military and naval officers. They came in, one 
by one, in full uniform, were presented, — 
they bowed low, so did we, and they retired. 
Wine was then passed arouud, and the Imper- 
ial carriage, that- of the Emperor himself, 
drove up to the door. We entered it aqd 
were driven to the Palaco through Blreets 
lined with people, thousands of men and wo- 
men crowding on each sido of the road, the 
women with their quaint.stolid, painted faces, 
and the babies carried ou the mothers* backs. 
Every where on the public buildings, the Jap- 
anese and Hawaiian flags floated together. In 
■ about ten minutes, wc reached the Palace, the 
■ummcr palace of the Emperor. We were ta- 
ken into a parlor exquisitely furnished : beau- 
tiful lacquer work in different parts of the 
room, dwarfed shrubs in pots of richly colored 
porcelain. Another presentation was made of 
high officers, wine was ngain passed around, 
and we were then Bhown to our bed-rooms. 
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I write in mine. It ia furnished in the Eu- 
ropean style and the windows ook out on the 
bay, where the ships of war are at anchor. 

rants are at hand. We have 
served in French style, in eight 
course* with six different kindB of wine. 
Three of the officials speak English well, as 
they have all . lived abroad. To morrow we 
gotoTokio, at twelve noon. The Emperor 
will receive us at tho railway station. Affairs 
have changed here in a* rapid and surprising 
way. A few years ago, the Mikado never left 
his palace; it was death to look upon him. 
Our reception ceremony has been carefully ar- 
ranged, and an officer has just, left for Tokio 
to prepare for to-morrow. It iaj now snowing, 
slightly, a very unusual thing hjere. 

During the evening, by the I order of the 
Governor of Kanagawa, fire works were dis- 
charged in front of the Palace. This sight 
is rare and beautiful. At one time it seemed 
if the sky was lit with volcanic fires, and 
then itwas filled with drooping fiery willows. 
As the fire works ended, I hesjrd the deep, 
Bolemn tones of some great bell. I said to an 
officer "What is that "? He replied, " It is 
the bell of the Buddha temple." So I heard 
for the first time the religious expression of 
Buddhism, though I do not see the " light of 
Asia." For twenty years, I have wondered 
at that religion which has its gjrip upon such 
a vast portion of the human rice. For the 
first time, in the sounding of that great bell, 
before it and feel it. I stood among a 
dozen officials in uniform and polite beyond 
expression. Yet these men are: nominally all 
BuddhiBts and what wc call "pagans." 

TOKIO, TWELVE O'CLOCK MIDNIGHT. 

At eleven o'clock this morning, five officers 
of state in full uniform called at our residence 
at Noceyame, and * notified us that the train 
was ready. The Mikado's carriages were at 
the door. As wc drove out of the Palace 
grounds,a military company saluted us.and we 
were driven to the station. Oni leaving the 
carriages, the officers of tho Japanese navy re- 
ceived us and escorted us to the special train 
and to the rftyal apartment. The city of To- 
kio was reached in about forty minutes, When 
we arrived at the station, we were received by 
a large number of officers in full uniform. Af- 
ter remaining in a waiting rooin about twen- 
ty minutes, during which time about twenty 
officials were presented to the King one by one, 
wc entered the Emperor's carriage. A troop 
of about a hundred Lancers escorted us. On 
each side of the road for two miles, soldiers 
were drawn up, some mounted and some on 
foot. Vast crowds of people lined the streets, 
many of them bowing to the ground as we 
passed. We were driven across three wide 
moats which formerly protected the Palace of 
the Tycoon, and after riding through about 
four miles of streets, with a vast throsg of 
people crowding the road, we reached th 
Emperor's palace. We were all of us, th 
Col. Judd an<" ' " 



him to the hall, where the King received him. 
I led them to the large parlor, where they took 
seats and engaged in conversation. The reti- 
nue of officers remained Btandingin an adjoin- 
ing room. Tho Emperor staid about fifteen 
minutes, and then rose and took leave. Af- 
ter tha*, the Princes of the Empire called. 
Then wo threw off our gorgeous uniforms,put 
citizen's dress, and under the guidance of 
of the Secretaries of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, the King and I visited one of the Budd- 
ha temples. It covered several acres of 
ground in the midst of a sacred grove of 
most ancient trees. It was so vast, so curious, 
bo Btrauge, so mysterious, I cannot describe 
it. On returning to our Palace, we received 
the Princes of tho Empire at a State dinner, 
served on exquisite plate of the finest Japa- 
nese work. The style of the dinner was 
French. 

To-morrow wc. visit tho national exhibition 
of manufactures, and for every day there is 
some curious entertainment provided." 
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King, 

leaving the carnage, 
of the household, the minist 
the entrance to the Palace. At once wc were 
marched through several corridors and entered 
a large reception chamber. In the centre of 
it, the Emperor of Japan stood ■ alone. Ilia 
Lord Chamberlain immediately presented the 
King, and after thaUme, and Col! Judd. We 
did not expect, nor did any one expect or 
hope, that we could see the Empress, as her 
public appearances have been rare. But im- 
mediately after our reception, the Emperor 
led us through the corridor to another recep- 
tion room t whcre,tlic Empress wassitting. The 
King was then presented, and we after him. 
The Emperor, Empress and the] King took 
seats; all thu rest of us, numbering perhaps 
forty, including the entire government of the 
Empire, stood in silence. The Emperor and 
the King spoke through an interpreter. Beside 
the Emptess Btood a really beautiful Japanese 
girl, dressed in the latest European style, with 
1 a Gainsborough hat and feathers. When the 
Emperor ceased talking, I heard a low, sweet 
English voice, deep throated and perfectly 
modulated, say, "Your majesty, the Empress 
desires to say that'she hopes you have had a 
pleasant voyage from your kingdom to this 
country.'" It was the pretty Japanese girl 
who was Bpenking. She is the ;daughter of 
the minister of Foreign affairs, was sent to 
England when quite young, has returned an 
accomplished ' woman, and now ! attends the 
Empress as companion. After a few words 
more with the Empress, large baskets of cake 
were brought in, and then the King arose and 
took leave. We again entered Hue Emperor's 
carriage and were driven to the place where 
I am now writing, one of the palaces of the 
Emperor. The room I occupy, is one of those 
used by Gen. Grant while the guest of the 
Emperor. There are a vast number of rooms,, 
furnished with every perfection |of Japanese 
art. 

According to etiquette, the Emperor returned 
the King's call in about an hour.; Wc stood 
in a largo hall, the King in the centre, I just 
hack of him and on one side. Teen the Un- 



00-OPEBATIOH. 

Co-operation, (in its accepted sense) has 
proved a success and a failure. Co-operative 
stpres, couductcd by intelligent merchants, 
succeed, just as intelligent merchants them- 
selves succeed. If these stores be managed 
by ignorant people, failure iB assured. There 
is no guarantee of success in co-operation. The 
co-operation of the thirteen colonies was a suc- 
cess, the co-operation of the late Confederate 
states is a matter of history. .A co-operative 
Btore, even if well managed, must have the 
same rent, the same wages,- the Bame cost of 
stock, and the same interest account as a Btore, 
equally well managed, if conducted by an indi 
vidual with his own capital. The co-operative 
store must have itscapitnl,and it gets it from the 
co-operatora. If noeapital were obtainable, 
the co-operative store Would not exist. Asa 
rule, co-operative stores or associations are more 
loosely managed than individual affairs. The 
egotism or selfishness of human nature must be 
ever kept in view : if a farmer belonged to a co- 
operative society, and found that he could only 
get fifteen cents for a dozen eggs in this co- 
operative Btore, arid twenty cents from an out- 
sider, the lo-operative store w/uld not get that 
dozen eggs. As a rule, it may be stated that 
the fewer the members of a firm, the better 
for the members that arc in it. Change the 
word "firm" into association — a corpora- 
tion—or a co-operative society, and the truth 
of the above is none the less manifest. 

Out of nothing, nothing comes, and nc 
amount of co-operation will ever make it come. 
That there is "strength in union,"but fewde 
ny : neveitheless the strength will only come 
from bomogeuious particles being united. A 
pint of water and a pint of oil no doubt 
measure a quart, but for all that, no union — 
strength exists. 

The fallacies of co-operation as a sure ct 
for all ills are too numerous to mention; but 
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spring from the idea that you 
ur cake and have it." Many who 
;onsumplion and production, are 
fine the words. It may be fairly 
nothing is produced without an 
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sav, that anything will be produced by co- 
operation unless an equivalent be consumed. 
Those who hold the opposite, must grant that 
can create matter, which is an "attribute 
of God alone." 

Neither production nor-consumption, or 
hat is th7T°Bame, change, ever has or ever will 
create capital by itself. The mother of capital 
is the pouer to &tze \ change of form, time, and 
place, its father. 

I was recently told of one well managed co- 
operative store, that sold $600,000 worth t 
nually and cleared $200, 000 nctt profit. It see 



Suppose ten thousand 
that a telegraph was a 

of Miem knew about telegraphy. Nvould any 
co-operation on their part, erect a line, or bo 
able to send a message, even when erected! 

Co-operation of mere numbers without a 
leader, or in plainer English a mob, amount* 
to nothing, when brought face to face with 
trained troops— the co operation of brains, 
capital and muscle, is tho only co-operation 
that shows good results. 

^"ocsco-operatibn rcallymean! In wide 
leans " lifting together;" butwhator 
who are lifting together? Surely, as in all else, 
the two lifters are Labor and Capital. Neither 
by itself can lift an ounce. - If Labor has noth- 
ing to lift, it lifts nothing. If capital can 
; lifted, it is stationary. ' 
imagine something very improbable, 
suppose one thousand ignorant men 
each had one thousand dollars, and concluded 
pool their iBsncs," and start a bank. 
Its capital would of necessity be a million 
of dollars . That would be co-operation. As 
Id know anything of banking, in a 
short time the capital would be sunk ; and that 
would be ruin. What factor of success would 
be misssing? Surely the factor of education. 
Merchants or bankers are no more born fully 
fledged with the feathers of their calling, than 
are lawers or ministers. Ten men who knew 
nothing of law could not make one tenth of a 
lawyer, although some claim co-operation 
would do it. So ftp- as I know,tho Bum often 
zeros is zero. 

An old Arab story says,that a fairy promised 
a beggar that evcrytimo he put a dollar 
in his pocket, ho would find two dollars next 
morning. The beggar went his way, thanking 
Allah and the fairy. Suddenly it occured to 
him, he did not have the dollar to put in his 
pocket, and his dream of fortune faded. So it V 
is with many, who enter co-operative Bchemes d 
they firmly believe that by some mysterious^ 
power, corn will grow where not planted, and 
be harvested when thcro are no harvesters; 
but alas, they will ever find that they must 
have Bomething exchangeable in order to 
make an exchange. Fairy Btorics of goblin 
gold ought not to be much credited in this 
half of the nineteenth century. Still Borne 
faith exists in them. / 

Communision and co-operation are beautiful 
in the abstract; but, uufortunately.men are 
not abstractions, and we must regard them and 
their abilities as they are.if we would look at 
them practically. Dreaming as to what they 
may ije or might be is well enougli in its place ; 
but for practical purposes we must take men 
a B we find^them. 

I grant th'ata million dollars are more pow- 
erful than one hundred ; yet it depends on who 
holds the power, whether it bo for go6d or 
: " /A robber band and a church society 
£h co-operative. Who would call them 

heard of a co operative firm 
ounted to anything, unless with 
some wider basis than mere co-operation,. 
The Sharkers have been successful ; but w/f?h 
them, co-operation is only a part of Iftieir 
religion. J 
The principle underlying dynamite and 
gunpowder, lies under co-operation. In 
ful hands, all three can be made to aid man- 
kind ; but in unskilled hands, grave dangers 
await not only those handling, but their neigh- 
bors. / 

I doubt if many parts of the world are yet 
ready for co-operation. In, sirHiic places it will 
succeed, in mcyc it will fail. In ifeelf there 
■ -- mystic power; to succeed, it must h 
of positive forces greater than the ne 
tive forces that will oppose it. A co operat 

100 capital cannot afford to sell *f I 
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old at over 50 per. ct. gross profit, which is 
much more than individual merchants gener- 
ally expect to realize. To be sure the reply 
will be at once made, that the profits were 
divided among the stock holders or co-opera- 
tors—but for what good? If for everything 
that cost one dollar they were charged more 
than one dollar and a h:ilf, and then had fifty 
cents returned, they were out of pocket the 
interest on one dollar and a half, to say noth- 
ing of their share in paying managers, clerks, 
rent, etc., etc. A man who buys closely, is 
one who best avails himself of the competition 
between the parties who have to sell what he 
wants to buy. 

Capital is any means of profit saved. Those 
who have never saved anything, and whose 
ancestors never saved anything for them, have 
no capital. Deny this, and further argument 
is useless. Yet some people will tell us that 
those who have nothing but their labor to de- 
pend upon, will, by the mystic mummeries of 
co-operation, become capitalists at once. 

We are told that tho more a man buys in t 
co-operative store, the bigger his income 
One might as well try to lengthen his blanket 
by cutting off of a foot from one end to sew 
six-inches ou the other. 
The whole question of co-operation lies in 
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e arc deluded by co-operation 
pleas, and "seem to think that all that is necessary 
to get rich is to co-operate. . This is a huge 
blunder; if not one of ten thousand men knew 
the alphabet, no amount of co-operation would 
make any one 



In Mr. Gladstone's household, at ITatwardCD, 
was an old woman servant who had a sou in- 
clined to go wrong. The mother remonstrated 
and advised her boy, but all to no purpose; 
he seemed determined on a headlong course 
to ruin. At last, the mother in her despera- 
tion caught the idea that if she could porsuadc 
the Premier to take him in hand, perhaps the 
prodigal might be reclaimed. "Screwing 
her courage to the sticking point"— for what 
will a mother not do for her child?— she ap- 
proached her master, and iu trembling tones 
preferred her request. Mr Gladstone respond- 
ed at once, and, though the affairs of tho 
greatest kingdom in the world pressed heavi- 
ly upon him, with genuine simplicity of char- 
acter, he had the lad sent to his study, when 
heRoke tender words of advice and remon- 
strance, and eventually knelt down and pray- 
ed a higher power to hel[ in the work of re- 
demption. This kindly action was effectual, 
and the lad became a reformed character. 
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Special notices 10 centB per line. 
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J. F. B. MARSHALL 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interest* of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the. Hampton Institute, and print- 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help lo the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
vi irk, from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited, and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



Subscribers are reminded tbat, from 
July to October inclusive, this paper is re- 
duced to eight pages, resuming in Novem- 
ber the twelve page form 



Mr. Ackrcl E. White, class of '78, whose 
letters from his missionary station at the 
Mcmli mbsion in 'Africa rave intere'tcd many 
readers of the Southern Workman, has re- 
turned ufler four years service, for a few 
months visit, bringing with him two young 
native African boys to be educated at Hamp- 
ton ; bright young fellows, with already con- 
siderable knowledge of .English and elemen- 
tary studies. 

Mr. White is in good health and spirits, 
and hopes to interest some of his Hampton 
comrades in the work to which he has>evotcd 
his life. A further report from him may be 
expected in our next number. 

Probably no American has ever had an ex- 
perience quite like that of Mr. William N. 
Armstrong, frotq* whose vor;- interesting jour- 
nal we arc permitted to extract an account 
of the reception of His Hawaiian 
Majesty Kilakma and Suite by the 
Japanese authorities, and of the procedure 
of an Asiatic Court (See page 02.) 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

To the Trustees of the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute. 
Gentlemen: 

" This is the twelfth annual 
meeting of tvfc Trustees, and it is thirteen 
years since the opening of the Institute, 
in April, 1808. Never wore its_work and 
growth so encouraging as now. s 
. Since the last census, the Negro ques- 
tion has assumed a new importance. ■ 

Heretofore, the talk about his deplora- 
ble illiteracy and dangerous ignorance 
has been met with doubt as to hi8 perma- 
nence, seemingly well founded on the 
published death rates of many Southern 
cities. 

It is startling to And that our colored 
population has increased from 4,886,387 in 
1870, to 6,577,151 in 1880; that it has 
gained 33 per cent while that of 
whites with all the aids of immigration 
has earned only 31 per cent. That 



the exception rather than the rule in the 
more northerly Southern States, the gain 
has been none the leas for the mixture of 
blood. Our experience since 1868 shows, 
in common with that, of qj.hcrs in like 
work, that distinctions between the two 
classes as to brain and moral quality arc as 
die as are those as to their proliDc power. 
The pure blooded have, however, an advan- 
tage in physical stamina, especially in 
malarious regions. ■ 

Octoroons, many of whom are not 
known as having negro blood unless they 
confess It. arc classed with the blackest of 
the black, and occupy a most painful posi- 
tion. They are really white people at adis- 
advantage. Disowned by both races; dis- 
armed, by the implied shame of ancestry 
in them, of one of man's highest and 
best incentives; practically without redress 
when they need it most; subject to special 
temptationB and capable of high cultiva- 
tion, they aicept quietly their lot, making 
excellent pupils and teachers. The 
stamp of the life they have led is upon 
them, and they need the same regime as 
the rest. The good women of this class 
have the saddest lot in American life. 

The feeling between colored and black, 
so rife in Jamaica and elsewhere, is rea( but 
latent here, all making common cause 
over against the dominant race whose 
prejudices arise at the remotest relation- 
ship to the negro race. 

The negro student from mountajn dis- 
tricts is of a better average type than one 
from tide-water country The former 
has more individuality, . ncr tempera- 
ment,and is more energetic. He not only has 
had the advantage of climatc,but of a less 
repressive and more domestic form ot sla- 
very, due to the necessarily sparse negro 
portplalion where large plantations could 
not'thrive- 

Tho advantage ofthc white man over the 
Negro is not, I think, in his ability to 
learn much more or behave much better 
than the other. It is not very marked in 
school lire. There is no failure of colored 
students in Latin, Greek or Mathematics 
in lloward, Atlanta or Fisk Universi- 
ties, or at Borca or Obcrlin Colleges where 
they have long been tried; in the two last 
in constant and successful competition 
with white studcntsi 

The Negro is more successful in getting 
knowledge than in using it. To him as 
I to all, knowledge comes easily, but wis- 
dom slowly. Only in generations can he 
develop those guiding instincts, and intui- 
tions that the Anglo Saxon has reached 
through ages^of hard experience. Ho has 
morc°gcnius than "gumption". Knowl- 
edge is power only as it is digested, assim- 
ilated. His mental digestion is weak. 
I have insisted to n»y pupils on nothing 
more than that mere knowledge is ' not 
power. They arc not the only ones who 
need to find that out. They may have en- 
thusiasm for learning, but hardly compre- 
hend the need and meaning of discipline 
and of self control. .' There is a tendency 
among our advanced students to throw 
off the minor discipline to which they at 
first readily submitted. In the College life 
of whites, restivencsa appears more in the 
early years .of study'; but among these in 
the later. There is Ja danger in unregulat- 
ed brain power; iti is a^ralue to a man 
only as it is restrained and guided by 
wise perceptions. 

The colored racebjas never, except in Li- 
beria and Hayti.livci under an organization 
ofita own, and.'ao fat its efforts from colon- , 
ics to co-operative stores; have been with- 
out marketl success. Here is its weak point j 
and its problem, 4 BCca ia everv N c g™ ' 



ery developed individual resource. In 
an emergency he is heroic; he is as ca- 
pable as any man of sublime action; he is 
not a coward. I say this from constant 
experience with the race since 1863, near- 
ly two years of that time in active warfare. 
In flood or fire, a Negro may risk his life as 
.quickly as a white man. 13ut it takes 
pressure to bring him out; he is not, as a 
rule, self-active. His best is good enough. 
How shall it be brought out in daily liv- 
ing? 

The most powerful educative force in 
the world, is that of surrounding influ- 
Contact with the energetic white 



race,at;proper points, is the best thing for 
the black and like races. By contact witli 



race should now be a greater con 
ocrn thau over to a country whose founda- 
tions arc confessed to be intelligence and 
mora lit}-. 

Although the pure blooded Negro ia 



debating or other sejeiety . It little com 
prehends the "jwkit till next time," 
the common sente, the "give and 
take " policy and the spirit of confidence, 
and the self-restraint necessary to all asso- 
ciated work. It is apt to work from the point 
rather than to it. " The rule or ruin "-idea is 
apt to pervade its proceedings. But it has no 
monopoly of these weaknesses. 

Its success in future will depend far more 
upon this slowly acquired power of sqeing 
and do'.ng the wise and fitting thing, of j u- 
dicious compromise, than on the passionate 
and unanswerable eloquence that bars si- 
lenced all expressions of contempt for.lt, in 
legislative halls, from Maryland to Texas. 

Single handed, the Negro is full of re- 
source; as a unit he is strong, but as 
a unity or race he is weak. Slav- 



the whites of the South they made a 
iplendid start, but at terrible cost to the 
latter. 

A Negro regiment or brigade between 
two white ones, was as good as any part 
of the line- 
In the march of our civilization, the Ne- 
gro column, judged by a brain or proper- 
ty or even moral test, is not an isolated 
body in the rear, but mingles with .vast 
numbers of whites in like condition, flour- 
ishing best in the South where, what- 
ever may be its troubles, it can most 
successfully compete for agricultural and 
mechanical labor, buy land and become a 
power. It owes its freedom and highest 
hopes or education to Northern help and 
sympathy, but shrinks from Northern com- 
petition "which forces it to menial stations 
The Negro who wishes todo a man's 
work goes South to live. There is his em- 
pire Ue may make, in some cases, 
more money in the North, but 
accumulates more in the South, where re- 
latively he is more of a man, from his im- 
portance as a voter and laborer. The 
fringe of Negro population that clings to 
many Northern communities is not hope- 
ful or progressive. There is marked, 
often bitter jealousy between the 
blacks of the two sections, each claiming 
superiority. 

A bad effect of this contact is that 
the black man has, in some mea- 
sure, accepted the white man's unflatter- 
ing theory of himself, and laeks the self 
rcspect 'that the race has in Africa. It 
has little or no esprit de corps, and in this 
differs from the red race His a unit 
a<*ainsta common enemy, prejudice, but, 
that aside, is almost destitute of harmony, 
of mutual respect and support. The Negro 
does not prefer a black lawyer or doctor 
or "boss" however good, to a white one,- 
he does not usually rejoice at the promo- 
tion of his follow over himself, and some- 
times is loth to wait on a worthy brother 
at a hotel. He is sensitive as to his 
rights, but is not considerate of his neigh- 
bors; he will not play into his hands. He 
thus sacrifices the benefits of co-opera- 
tion that might create great wealth among 
his people. The hard sense or bottom 
significance of his position he is slow to 
realize; hence a tendency to vanity. Pro- 
motion dazzles and even consideration 
may spoil him."""Clear headedness is the 
last product of civilization. 

I speak, of course, of the average 
or typical Negro, not ofthc right minded 
ones whom one need not go far to find 
anywhere. 

A complete education is a matter of a 
I few vcars, is common and is possible to 
! men'of any class; a complete manhood is a 
matter of generations, and is seldom nttain- 
' ed. Yet there is much manly quality and 
1 possibility among the "despised races." 
I The educator of the American Negro 
: is, I think, dealing with the most respon- 
sive and satisfactory student material to 
be found among the less favored races of 
this or of any land. 

When and where have manumitted 
slaves, or any men in like low conditions, in 
half a generation, produced and accumu- 
lated property, as they .have ; or been so 
law abiding, or sought and secured so 
earnestly and successfully the ideas of 
civilization 1 There never has been such a 
harvest from spelling books as from those 
scattered since 1863, through tho South. 

The greatest difficulty with the Negro is 
deficiency in moral strength. 

lie has enough physical stamina, as 
tlleincrease of population and of proper- 
ty shows; and brains enough. No school 
for frcedmen ever found serious difficulty 
at this point. Morally, the race must con 



fess to weakness. This is worse than ig- 
norance. Inherited tendencies are like 
mill BtoneB about their necks, dragging 
them down. 

Our graduates, who are usually keen, dis- 
interested observcrs.givc varying accounta 
of the condition of the colored people in 
this and the four neighboring States: 

There are Negro communities moved by 
a common impulse to better things, and 
others where morality seems to have utter- 
ly broken downpwhere a tencjier of their 
race must run a*gauntlet of temptations, 
and character is tested in a way unknown 
where decency prevails; where religious 
leaders cannot rebuke gross misconduct in 
their church members and one who raises a 
voice in behalf of good conduct is de- 
nounced. Education is not appreci- 
ated.forthe people say that they themselves 
have got along without it and their chil- 
dren can. Their children are practically 
slaves till of age, and' fare far worse than 
under the old regime. 

Appeals have come to us to take 
tho one or two worthy young men and 
women who were left in such places, that 
they might not go down with the rest, but 
be educated, and return as their teachers. 

Even among the better class who are 
making the most of their opportunities, 
inclined to education, thrift and temper- 
ance, yet ignorant, a fall from virtue it 
not deeply felt on moral grounds. 
But those who never rose never fall. 
It is to be regretted that the terms us- 
ually applied to such people have a need- 
less reproach or sting, as the words, ^des- 
pised," " degraded." It would be better 
if the idea of being behind, implying lack 
of opportunities, rather than below, im- 
plying a fall could he conveyed in our 
descriptive phrases; this would not wound 
their self respect. 

The Negro and the,' Indian are low but 
not degraded. They arc not a moral 
ruin, like reprobates from a high civiliza- 
tion,whose fall is as into a bottomless pit 
The reprobate who lives on their plane is 
far lower than they. He is demor- 
alized; they are not. They are not con- 
scious of being debauched; he is. 

The surprise of our work for both race* 
is the growth of character. 

Colored youths who have lived in so- 
| ciety not recognized as respectable, with J 
I all that heredity can do to push them down, 
J soon show a moral sense and a 
iselfrespect that, with three years growth, 
has been, well sustained in after life. In 
I ten years', not six per cent of our girl grad- 
> nates have gone astray. I think we may 
I hope for good results from our Indians \ 
j when they shall return. 

Incessant and well directed action ofboth 
j physical and mental energies, and system- v 
atic living are, on the human Bide, para- 
mount to tho development of moral 
' strength in the lower races, as they are the 
basis of all stability of character. / 
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I have increasing faith in the power of ] 
rio-nt surrounding influence and wisje 
training to build up character. 

While selected individuals with special 
opportunities, may make rapid progress, 
the main line of people must move slowly. 

Patience is quite as important as hope, 
in dealing with our race problem. 

No one will.I think.deny that the colored 
race has made more relative progress, from 
ignorance to education, from poverty to 
prosoerity, from their Btarting point in 
1863,than the white race, during that time. 

The statistics of the Indian department, 
show that the red man had gained grcat- 
Iv as a producer in ten years. 
" The rale of progress rather than re- 
sults, is the main thing. 

TUB TWO EA0I3 AND THEIR. MINOXINQ. 

The submissive Negro not only providet 
for himself, but his productions keep busy 
a thousand mills and are shipped abroad to 
pay our foreign debts. The black raoa 
has not thrown a pauper upon the nation. 

Of the proud Indians, aboutonc halfare 
in the national poor house; tho rest no 
more than taking care of themselves. 
The superior personality of the latter U 
in a body whose habits are opposed to in- 
dustry a* whose weakness unfits him 
so far for Vompetitron with any people. 

The severe discipline of slavery strength- 
ened aweakracc. Professed friendship for a 
strong one has weakened it A cruel ecm- 
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blance of justice lias done more harm 
than direct oppression coulcT"have done. 
The Negro is strong, the Indian weak, be- 
causo the one is trained to labor, and the 
other is not. I am told that the etslares 
of the Indian Territory, are now much 
more prosperous than their former red 
skinned owners. One has had too little 
and the other too much freedom. Both 
arc now eager to improve; both will make 
the best of their opportunities for practi- 
cal education. Both have capacity to be- 
come citiisens and perform all duties. 
With both, the question of progress is only 
one of opportunities, which it is the duty 
of the white race to provide, and thus set- 
tle the question. 

Colored and Indian youths mingle pleas- 
antly in school, as they have whenever 
they have been brought in contact, and 
the effect is stimulating to both ; the Ne- 
gro in advanced, the Indian in primary 
classes, mixing in the intermediate; the 
former by influence and example pushing 



southern poverty alone cannot provide. 

England,' after thirty years, was com- 
pelled to provide schools for the exclaves 
of Jamaica. France is educating her vo- 
ters. This country will by and by be 
forced to do the same, and will suffer for 
the delay. 

OF COLORED GRADUATES AND THEIE WOBK. 

The increase of the one and the extent of 
the other, add the importance of an active 
interest in and relations with them, have 
made necessary the appointment of a spec- 
ial correspondent. Mrs. E. G. Dixon, who 
since 1872, has been connected with this 
work, has accepted the position of gradu- 
ate's correspondent 

The total number of graduates is 362. 
This years' class will make itj 403. Mrs. 
Dixon has, since January 1st, written to 
325 of then), and to 32 undergraduates, 
who, for various reasons, were unable to 
take the entire course of study. The re- 
turns are ncjt all in: 165 answers have 
set of 



the latter along. There has not been, in j been receive^, each replying to a set of 
ferec years, a serious fracas between them. 1 questions, add the leading facts In the l.fe 
Both departments have steadily gained 
numbers. I have taken special pains 



that colored students should have no just 
ground of grievance on account of In- 
dians. The feeling between them is good. 

Our limit for Negroes is an average 
attendance of 300 ; for Indians it is 100. 

The work is well in hand, never so 
easily managed as now. 

This is a school for the civilization of the 
weaker races of our country. 

TIIE DUTV OF GOVERNMENT. 

In common with every one who cares 
for them, I use every opportunity to 
press upon public attention the need of 
sufficient and well directed government 
aid for the welfare of both; aid that 
will be given only as the people shall 
demand it. 

For^y thousand wild Indian children are 
helplessly looking to the country to save 
them; fifteen thousand of them should 
now, by treaty stipulations, be at school. 
The total school attendance is not over 
seven thousand. / 

Swift and liberal action is necessary to 
save them from vagabondage and pauper- 
ism. Stagnation, want of vim in Con- 
gress is the trouble. This is a crisis in 
Indian progress. No more nomadic life 
is possible to them. Practical education 
or ruin are the alternatives. The people 
must press this work or it will not be done. 

The presence of a hundred Indian stu- 
dents at Hampton (with 300 at Carlisle 
under Capt. Pratt), within .easy access or 
onr citizens and legislators, proving their 
capacity, will, it is hoped, give a new 
foundation for public confldenoe in the 
plan of humane treatment. 

„Onc quarter of the money spent in the 
past five years in fighting them, would 
educate them all. 

The government from 1865, to 1870, 
through Gen. O. O. Howard Commiss- 
ioner of the Freedman's Bureau, expended 
three and a half millions of dollars for the 
education of the Negro,' and has done no 
more since. 

The Southern States, one by one, from 
1872 to 1876, took up the work of educa- 
ting the Negro. There is a better senti- 
ment on the subject, and more earnest 
work, every year; and they are now devot- 
ing over a million of dollars annually to 
this cause. 

Northern charity has, since 1862, sent 
South over six millions of dollars to ed- 
ucate the freedman, of which lour millions 
were appended by the American Mission- 
ary Association of New Tork. Fricjlds 
in the North, are now sending South 
over; $450,000. a year, for the mental and 
moral improvement of the ex-slaves. This 
has been done under a deep sense, hot so 
much of individual duty, but of their duty 
aa part of a nation that baa a duty in the 
matter. The true protection is that which 
helps a man to protect himself. This 
the government owes, but baa refused to 
give, except as it has promoted party suc- 
oess. Rights, without ideas, has been its 
reconstruction policy. 

The mass of negroes, are from their igno- 
rance, dangerous a» voters, and will be till, 
aa a -class, they can read and write and so 
be able to form inteligent opinions., , 

President Garfield in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, recognised tb». *»4 .urged the true 
and-jwly: r~ 



of each one have been recorded 

Of those if ho reported, all but two have 
taught: 111 are now teaching ; 7 are in 
Collegiate or professional studies; inclu- 
ding 3 at Hampton headquarters, 5 are 
office clerks ; 1 is a printer, 1 a tailor, 1 
an agent of the Kansas Relief Association. 

Reports from the field, which is princi- 
pally Virginia and the four adjacent states, 
are exceedingly encouraging. T4ie work 
of graduates is more than keeping school 
a few hours each day. 

They gather the young in Sunday 
schools and the old in night classes, strug- 
gling with the latter "to get them out of 
their superstitions." 

" Our religion is good enough for us," 
say those whose sensuous worship is more 
like a stimulating dram than true devotion. 

They lecture on procticaljduties, and 
especially on temperance. The waste of 
small earnings on liquor by the colored 
people is most a terrible fact !n their life. 

Drunkenness among them seems to be 
on the increase ; dram shops are every- 
where. 

A strong sentiment has appeared in this 
and other Southern states, expresed in the 
form of " Local Option " laws, which are 
either passed or being pressed. 

Our Negro population needs workers 
who shall apply themselves to whatever 
is weak or wrong among their people. 
Many find teaching harder than they ex- 
pected it would bo, from small pay, short 
sessions, few. facilities, and are sorely 
tempted to find other employment. 
Graduates as a rule, have shown fine spirit. 
Often with their own hands even girls have 
repaired their school houses. They Increase 
attendance by calling among the people 
and, as a rule, are asked by the officials 
to return for the next session. 
They testify _ to the universal 
kindness of the better class of 
whites to a colored teacher who does good 
work for his race, but complain of the 
lower whites as not favorable to education. 
They try not to come in conflict with the 
old time Negro preachers, many of whose 
ideas they cannot but oppose, and are 
looked upon by them as dangerous radicals. 

Regard for their Alma Mater, for their 
teachers, and for the friends who have 
helped them to an education, runs through 
all their correspondence. 

During the year, reading matter has been 
distributed among graduates, to whom any 
interesting matter is most helpful, in 
the remote country regions where 
many of them vrtrk. I hope next year 
to systmatiza and increase the circula- 
tion of books) and papers among tnem. 

When completed up to July 1st, Mrs. 
Dixon's reporfj will contain valuable in- 
formation whiqh I am not now able to 
give. 

Or Stb»entb and Studies. 
Senior class, 48; Middle class 75; Junior 
class, 101; Preparatory class, 38; Night 
class, (work students) 59; Indian class, 
64 (besides the 16 Indians in the Junior 
class). 

Total, 385; of whom all but 24 are boar, 
dorr, .representing twenty four different 
States and Territories, mostly, however, 
from Virginia; and North Carolina. \: 
No. of Col'd btjt, 300 ; . Ool'd girls, 108 ; 
" Indian .59; Indian 



Average age o 
Total last' year 



> Students, 19 yrs. 
a' «" IT " 
gain this year, 31; of 



whom 10 are colored and 12 are Indians. 

Number of Officers. Teachers, and assis- 
tant Teachers in all departments, 41. 

There are 59 young men who work in 
the Huntington's Industrial Works (saw 
mill) knitting room, and other industries 
all day,and study two hours evenings; thus 
making mental and pecuniary preparation 
for the regular course. While 'j work stu- 
dents," they get in some respects, the best 
training of the course. \. 

The completion of the Stone Memorial^ 
building will give the girls a ^strfftlar 
chance : such opportunities now being 
confined to boys. 

A large number of colored youth do not 

ike up their minds to get an education till 
or 20 years of age. They are beyond le- 
gal school age, and their only hope is to 
enter some institution and begin at the 
bottom. Being able bodied, but poor, their 
labor is their only resource. We have no 
more earnest students than those in our 
night classes, who, after ten hours hard 
work,, study two hours most diligently. 

The Course of Study is three years. 
The first two include- elementary studies, 
of a wide range: the last, higher mathemat- 
ics and some scientific instruction; enough, 
I think, for the purpose of the school, 
which is to develop character and educate 
teachers, for the colored race. Political, 
natural and moral science in the senior 
year, test their powers and are needed both 
for mental discipline and for their practi- 
cal value. 

I need not dwell on the Academic 
work of the Institute, although it is the 
leading department, to which all others 
are subsidiary. It requires the entire 
time of eighteen teachers. It embraces 
the studies of a primary, grammar and 
high school course. No dead languages 
are taught. Our advanced work will 
moro and more be scientific: In this di- 
rection almost nothing has been done for 
the colored race. It will be of great use 
to them in the development of the re- 
sources of the country about them. 

The standard of admission, a knowl- 
edge of reading and writing, and of arith- 
metic through Long Division, cannot be 
raised till more thorough work shall be 
done in the public free school s The crowds 
that irregularly attend them, as badly off 
for books as for clothing, make slow 
progress. The school must go to its stud- 
ents that they may get to it. 

In order that students of both races, 
shall return to their people in sympathy 
with them, above them, yet of them; it is 
important that, at school, extravagant ap- 
petites and tastes shall not bo formed. 

We have provided for them costly 
buildings,the influence of which stimulates 
their self respect. There is no need of 
saying "Do not mark the walls". They 
mean that^and are seldom wilfully marred. 
But what touches the person,the appetite, 
is simple. 

The beds, their furniture, their meals, 
their clothing are good, but no better than 
they can, by due industry, get at their 
own homes. There should bo when, they 
return, no collapse from a high to a lower 
plane of living. Here is a danger that 
has not been]appreciated, a rock on which 
much good work has been ruined. 

Bad as is the mental and moral condi- 
tion of our less favored races, there 
is a per cent, perhaps small, of ex- 
cellent student material, making an ag- 
gregate of many thousands, whioh, if 
educated, will be as leaven to the rest 
of their people. 

On the women of both black and red 
races, the past has fallen most heavily. 
For them special efforts should be made, 
for their condition is the tost of progress. 
the "stone memorial" building, 
tor colored girls, 
and indian girls' building. 

I am glad to refer to the " Stone Mem- 
orial building, chiefly for colored girls' in- 
dustries, to be built with $20,000, 
a gift from Mrs. Valeria Stone of Maiden, 
Mass.; and to one for Indians girls provid- 
ed ftfr by contributions from friends 



for an exercise room for teachers. On 
this basis has been planned a piain 
gymnasium, 100x40 feet, to cost $2000,00. 
a mere frame or shell, in which both 
students and teaohers can get exercise 
aud recreation during the many rough 
days from December till April. Much of 
the labor of building this will bo done by 
Indians. 

Indian! Education. 

(From the Report of Miss Isabel B. 
Bastis in charge.) 

Thereare at present 7p Indian? in the school ; 
50 hoyj^id 31 sirls; 33 of these (28 hoys and 
7 girls) are of the party brought from Dakota 
by Capt. Pratt, in X > 



1878, i 
9Xt November, 
:nt back from 




return to their homes 
the first large number 
ton. The Indian course is three years. 

Besides a knowledge of simple English, 
which^has been the chief drill of the school- 
room, they have m istered the first Soar rules 
of Arithmetic, with the Multiplication Table, 
and are able to work out simple problems in 
Analysis. A part of them are now working 
in Fractions. They have also had instruction 
during the last year in Geography, Natural Elis- 
tory and Natural Philosophy. 

The minds of the BIoux are keen and clear, 
aud they show in the study hour a capacity 
for independent and contfnQUfl mental work, 
but their progress in English has been hind- 
ered by an almost unsurmountable reticence 
and reserve, and a strong disinclination to 
respond to oral teaching. The last party 
from Arizona, of Pima's and Apache's, four- 
teen boys and girls, are noticeably more doc- ' 
ile and responsive, and seem likely to make 
more rapid progress in the school room. 

Their health has proved the most seri- 
ous question in the problem; 13 students, 
30 per cent of the 49 brought by Capt. y 
Pratt, have broken down in health during the / 
three years; 10 of these, (20 per cent of the! 
whole number brought,) have died, either at 
school or after their return to their homes. 
It is fair to Bay that this does not seem to be 
due so much to the change to civilized life, 
as to inherited weakness and diseased con- 
stitutions and to an utter disregard of all 1 

of health. 

There has been, however, no death among 
our Indians since June of last year. 

This exemption we believe is largely owing 
to the care of a skilled nurse from the New 
Haven Training School whose whole time and 
constant watchfulness has been demanded. 

They have, as a rule octheir arrival, absolutely 
no idea of obedience. They yield to a com- 
mand which they feel is just and reasonable, 
but simple obedience to authority seems an 
idea quite foreign to their minds, and is ".one 
of very slow growth. The girls prove often 
more intractable and unmanageable than the 
boys; perhaps because, with the same inherit- 
ed spirit of independence, they have formerly 
yielded only to slavish fear. An exceptional- 
ly strong* sense of justice, and of neces- 
sity of penalties for wrong conduct, is the 
saving force in their discipline. An' Indian 
who is made to see clearly he has done wrong 
would rather be puoished than not, and often 
accepts the penalty gratefully as part of his 
education in the good rond. . 

They come with the traditional ideas "of 
the inferiority and insignificance of women, 
but they grow to a spirit of courtesy and 
chivalry towards their teachers, and to 
Borne extent toward the girls of their own 
race, which is pleasant to see.L.. 

The religious teaching of the Indians is 
full of interest and reward. We meet no old 
superstitions. They are earnest and^reverent, 
and accept simply and heartily the idea of a 
sincere consecration of themselves to God's 
service, to be shown in their lives rather than 
by their words. 

The younger a child is sent to us, the 
greater the hope, of course, of influencing his 
character, but there is danger of tearing 
those who are very joung from their own 
people, and making the return to their home 
a bitter experience. 

Should three years prove long enough to 
effect , a sufficient change in thought and be 
a lasting inspiration to those who come to us 
already somewhat mature, it would seem 
desirable that such be selected for education 
at the east. They will go back to their 
homes with the old ties still strong, and of 
the age td be traditionally the ruling spirits 
in Indian life. 

The general rule is, mornings, from half 
past eight until twelve, for study ; after- 
noons, for. work : evenings for study. Sat- 
urday is a play day. 

Six are working steadily, all day, at 
trades,, studying jugate. All are paid for 
their labor and buy a^ but frhejr outer gar- 
ments ; this teaches tfeem the. use of mon- 

" A party of sixteen boys and six 
,irU*will be sent, as usual, to Berkshire 
?o MWi for the smmt months. 

;©f our work for Ind- 
' return to their j 
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where the surrouncHng current of influ- 
ences will bo as adverse as it has been 
favorable here. 

Will they stand ? Of the thirty-two 
whose time will be up next November, a 
few may be selected aud consent to re- 
main for special and higher education. 

The rest will go in groups. It is hoped 
not only that they will sustain each other 
but that both missionaries and agents will 
care for them, give them employment and 
encouragement. The kind of while people 
they shall meet will, even more than their 
own pcoplc,decidc their future. 

Secretary Kirkwood of the department 
of the Interior, recently told me that he 
meant to compel the employment of In- 
dians at the agencies instead of whiles, 
whenever they could do the work to be 
done; and that he wished to try a few 
young trained Indians, in his offices at 
Waslfmgton, to flt them to go back as 
clerks. 

I now propose to spend a part of Au- 
gust and September next among the Indian- 
tribes, chiefly those represented here; with 
a view to general information, but espec- 
ially to arrange for the reception of those 
who Bball return home next fall. There 
will be hope for them if girls can be plac- 
ed under some supervision, among their 
pcoplc,but not beyond the influence of good 
friends; if the boys can get work at their 
respective trades, as carpenters, black- 
smiths etc. or, farm work. Some could 
teach or interpret. IJiope to secure steady 
employment for all : idleness will be their 
ruin. Each one should slip at once in- 
to a groove of active living on reaching 
home. 

There is great danger of failure of 
our work from a lack of care of those 
who shall return to their tribes. 

INDIAN WORK. 

Each girl has a share of dining room 
work, and washes and irons under the su- 
pervision of one or the Indian girls. Their 
work is examined and they arc marked ac- 
cording to merit. ' 

Afternoons they sew one hour and a 
half; make and mend their own clothes ; 
arc inclined to neatness in their persons, 
anil have made excellent progress in all 
industrial ways. A characteristic of In- 
dian work is nicety; they are cheerful a- 
bout it and seem anxious to learn. They 
cannot endure continuous hard labor. 

There are fifteen Indian and three Col 
ored boys in the Indian Workshop ; of 
the Indians eight are carpenters, lour are 
shoemakers, two are tinners. : They keep 
up general repairs on the place. ; Ihey have 
made all needed tables and desks; seventy 
well finished benches for the new Academ. 
ic Hall, and forty window frames for vari- 
ous buildings. They repair shoes for 
our 400 students and teachers, and the 
' families on the place, and make many 
pairs to order ; also repair harness for the 
farm. 

All tin ware needed for the school and 
families, together with repairs of stoves 
and all stove pipe, glazing and whatever 
painting is required for their work, is 
supplied or done by Indian workmen, un- 
der the direction of a skilled mechanic. 
Mr. Mo Dowcll. They work willingly; have 
natural aptitude for mechanical work 
and compare well with white boys of the 
same age and advantages. 

Seventeen Indian boys are employed 
on the schjpl farm. They have planted 
corn, potatoes, peas, beans, cabbage, toma- 
toes, lettuces, strawberries, etc. They 
have practiced plowing, have care ot feed- 
ing and cleaning stock, harness, and care 
of carts and carriages. Four are in the 
wheelwright and four in the blacksmith 
shop, iu the farm department. They make 
as good carts as any body need wish. 

The Government sends Indian youth 
to us, a private corporation, paying their 
fares to and from the Institute, and $150 
per annum for all expenses, renewing the 
I \ contract every three months. They are 
I > en our hands the entire year. Their board, 
washing, lights, fuel and medical attend- 
ance is charged at ten dollars per month 
and, at that rate costs $120 per year. 
Clothing costs about $60 apiece per an- 
num. Their tuition, or cost of education of 
$10 yearly, is met by annual scholarship 
donations of that amount from private 
charity. Allowing $30 a year as the value 
of their work.the total annual cost is $220 



apiece, of which government pays only 
$150. Individuals have supplied, meet of 
the extra amount, and have also provided 
funds for building. Since November 1878, 
they have given over $40,000 for construc- 
tion alone. 
Total last year chargcB for board and clothes 

to Indians $0048.41 

Paid bj government $8048.48 

Deficit $094.05 

For this deficit and the Tuition; at $70 a- 
ece for an avciage of 05 Indian students, »• 
nuntineto $4,550, we look to the public. 
Two hundred and twenty dollars apiece 
per annum is not a high | rice fort the work 
doing. We have so far expended for In 
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than two dollars from ohsrity for 

very one dollar fronT government. ] 

There is excellent accommodation for at 
least 50 Indian boys ; next November we 
hope to be ready for over 50 girls. Our 
maximum should not exceed ldO Indian 
youths, 50 of each sex. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

On the Farm, in the Hampton Indus- 
trial Works, the Workshops, thi Knitting 
Room, Sewing and Household depart- 
ments, the total earnings of colored stu- 
dents last year were $18,808.94, to be 
increased the current year. In this way 
school bills are principally paid. 

Last school year (of 8i months,) total 
charges to colored sUdcntB for board (at $10 
per month) clothing, books $25,005.45 



Paid 



i cash by them $5,033.16 

labor $18,804.04 

aid from friends $2,373.00 



edU balance . 



$23,005.45 

This credit balance is due to accumu- 
lations of students' earnings in the work- 
shops.which they will, gradually draw out 
after entering the regular course of study. 

The problem of. the school is how to 
make this vast amount of labor as instruc- 
tive as possible and yet as profitable as 
possible. Instruction is before production, 
but the loss must not be too heavy and as a 
matter of fact, lessens every year. Much 
labor (over one half of it) is given out at 
a loss of from 20 to 40 per cent. There 
is, however.an actual profit in the labor at 
the Saw Mill and Knitting room. As a rule 
the Industrial departments arc self sustain 7 
ing, not counting salaries of managers. If 
our object were to make money, wc would 
discharge nearly hairof our workmen. Stu- 
dent labor is generally inferior to that of 
hired hands. 

Farm work has recently been 
creased by the purchase at a cost of $4500 
of " Cancbrajse," a farm of 250 acres, 
adjoining ■■ Shellbanks," which was given 
two and a half years ago-by a friend, mak- 
ing an excellent stock and grain farm of 
nearly 600 acres. It provides work for 
the boyB, especially the Indians, and 
supplies a portion of the 70,000 lbs of 
beef and pork which the school consumes 
every year. J 

The farm department employs 85 stu- 
dents. Agriculture is the Negro's strong- 
hold and should be, is it is, our leading in- 
dustry. With the school farni proper, wc 
have in all 750 acres of land. 

The knitting department is, filling 
i order for thirty thousand dozen pairs 
of mittens and can do much belter in its 
prospective quarters, inithe " Stone Build- 
ing ". It employs 45 students. 

The " Huntington Industrial Works " 
have been completed during the y£ar, and 
will soon begin the manufacture of doors, 
sashes and blinds for the general market. 
It is doing a prosperous lumber business, 
and has employed 24 students. 

There are eight students in the engi- 
neer's department, who, under direction 
are doing nearly all the gas and steam fit- 
ting and iron work of the school. 

Brickmaking, wheel-wrighting, and 
blacksmithing, are under the care! of the 
farm manager and employ ten students. 
Outside hands are chiefly employed in 
brickmaking. A million and a half bricks 
were made and used on the place last year; 
an equal number wBl probably be made 
this year. 



In the sewing, or girls' Industrial de- 
partment, fifty-two girls are employed. 

The household work department cm- 
ploys ninety-four girls; the laundry forty- 
two. Many are employed in both depart- 
partments. 

There is, besides, a large amount of 
janitor and office work, cleaning, scrub- 
bing, waiting, patrol and general duty, 
employing thirty-eight boys. 

Students' earnings average seventy dol- 
lars per annum. 

The spirit of labor is good. There is some 
annoyance from the natural hilarity of 
school life, from scuffling, wrestling, and 
violent play, info which more vigor is of- 
ten put than into routine work. ' 

Habits of labor are important for our 
graduates, who often can teach but six 
months in the year. They employ their 
off-time in raising cotton, hotel waiting, 
common labor, or at farming. Their safe- 
ty is in constant activity. 

The reports of the various Industrial 
departments, herewith submitted, contain 
detailed information. The report of the 
Treasurer Qcn'l J. F.B. Marshall.contnins 
valuable summaries, and shows the loss or 
gain, and cost of each department; to 
all of which your attention is invited. 

NEEDS. 

The school needs arc as follows; 
Six thousand five hundred dollars, to 
pay the cost of the new Academic Hall, 
above the avails of the insurance funds. 
The new building is one hundred per cent 
better than the one destroyed by fire,«nd is 
almost fire proof. 

Four thousand two hundred dollars to 
meet the cost of a large boiler, and of lay- 
ing underground steam pipes, which will 
carry steam from one central boiler to 
three large and three smaller buildings, at 
great saving of heating expense. 

Two thousand four hundred dollars for 
the balance of payment on the " Cane- 
break " farm. 

Six thousand five hundred dollars, for a 
brick workshop 130 by 40, two stories, 
for Indian boys, who now are learning 
the trades in a damp and crowded base 
ment. 

There ought to be a new cottage Dorm- 
itory, in the form of a Greek cross, to 
cost $12,000, which shall provide rooms 
for fifty young men. We have 203 male 
Negro students, and proper accommoda- 
tions for but 145 of them. 

The present " Marquand" and "Grove" 
cottages would be greatly improved in ap- 
pearance and in accommodation for stu- 
dents 'by the addition to the rear of a 
wing, which would contain eight rooms, 
two in each. The costof each wing would 
be two thousand dollars. 

CUKBENT EXPENSES. 



The printing office employs one 



and two Indian students, five ex-students, 
of whom two are girls, and one white ap- 
prentice. It is to be transferred 
"Stone" bmlding. 



Negro 



The annual cost of the nampton Insti- 
tute is about $42,000,of which $10,000 are 
paid by the state, as interest on the Agri- 
cultural College land fund; the rest is giv- 
en by friends, chiefly in the form of annual 
scholarships, of* seventy dollars each, 
which provides the tuition of a student; 
he or she to pav for board, clothing, and 
books (about $100, a year,) principally in 
labor. This meeting them less than half 
way is both wise and neccessary. The 
student cannot pay the cost of his instruc- 
tion. 

The annual cost of each student is about 
a.'hundred dollars more than he pays. I have 
been told that the same is v truo of students 
of Harvard college. 

The salaries of our forty-one officers 
and teachers amount to $25,000 per 
year. A seventy dollar scholarship for 
each of 350 students would amount to 
$24,500.00. Government does not pay the 
tuition of IndianB. 

It is constantly necessary to remind 
people that this is a private corporation^ 
not a government school. 

General donations t re quite as import- 
ant as any other, but are harder to get, 
as they do not apply to some definite ob- 
jet. 

The cost of insurance, repairs, and ex 
penses generally, amounts to over ten 
thousand dollars a year, and must be met. 

I would suggest the formation of a 

HAMPTON CENTURY LEAGUE, 

for the benefit the Hampton Institute, the 
object of which should be to enlist at least 
a hundred contributors every year, who 



should give Fifty Dollars each; thus add- 
ing five thousand dollars annually to an in- 
come for general purposes. This would be 
asking no one to assume a heavy burden 
and, while hopiDg for renewals, no ons 
would be pressed for pledges ahead. Gifts 
of $50.00 would;bc conditioned on securing 
the entire one hundred, or absolute, as the 
the givers .should choose. I believe that 
thiB definite npint or suggestion would be 
successful. Oprtainly indefinitencss is not 
stimulating. T?riends would join Jthe 
" League " and persuade others to do the 
same. We would raise the money with- 
out paying anything for getting it. 

Students' letters would not be sent as 
they are in|response to annual scholarships 
of $70 . but each member would recievs 
our twelve page monthly u The Southern 
Workman," and bo kept informed of our 
work in all its branches. 

ENDOWMENT. 

I have repeatedly urged the need of an 
endowment fund which should yield an 
income of not less than ten thousand dol- 
lars. The ten thousand a year from the 
state may, by the terms of the grant, be at 
any time withdrawn. This institution 
should, as soon as possible, have an invest, 
ed fund of 

Three Hundred Thousand Dollars 
There would then be over twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year to collect, for current 
expenses, to say nothing of funds for 
building and improvements; but public 
interest, never so strong as now, would, I 
think, readily supply that. A measure of 
dependence on the people is well. 

I would suggest the following treat- 
ment of the Endowment question, sup- 
posing that the fund would yield not over 
four per cent interest. 

For expense of administration (Prin- 

cipaf and Treasurer's salaries) ... $100, 

For a kl Foundation " the income of 
which would forever pay the sal- 
ary of a teacher of useful practi- 
cal knowledge to the Negro and 
Indian races $15,000 

Not less than twelve such foundations 
are needed. But a large fund for gener- 
al purposes is the most desirable. 

Negro and Indian civilization need as 
strung and permanent foundations as any 
other. The idea of Hampton is to always 
meet the need of the day; to do what it 
needed most and what is needed now. 

There comes naturally a time when a 
work like this should pass from active - 
pressure on .the charities of the public \f 
and, with a secure endowment, yield V 
its place to the work that an advancing 
civilization shall require. 

The only expense of collecting- funds 
the current year has been the travelling 
expenses of the Principal and other offi- 
cers. ■ i '/.(.' 

Excepting to a young colorecV man, a- 
gent for the Southern Workman, who has 
a small salary, this institution does not 
pay a dollar for the services of any agent 
or solicitor of funds. 

LtBRAlT. 

(From Report of Ilia E. B.'Lothrop, in thargs.) 
The Library contains nine hundred volumes 
about twenty- five per cent of which are useful to 
the students,— adapted to thsir tastes and abili- 
ties The reading of the boys is confined al- 
most entirely to history, politic? and the lives 
of statesmen. The number of readers has in- 
creased since the new books were added to the 
library. The students have become very much 
interested in these hooks. With their readi- 
ness to road it is a pity that the library should 
not contain books enough for them. Dupli- 
cates are desirable. Their tastes are similar, 
many students call for the same book. ' The 
boys are careful of the books and prompt in 
keeping the regulations. The girls, with few 
exceptions, are less observant of the rules of 
the library' and are not careful with the books. 
They read stories only. The average number 
of books out at one time is one hundred 
and twenty-five. 

MILITABt., • 
The detail of Brevet Capt. Henry 
Komeyn, 5th Infantry,' as Military In-, 
structor, <ppires June 1st, 1881. By or- 
der of thevPresident of the United States, 
Lieut. George LeRoy Brown, of the 11th 
Infantry, has been detailed to take his 
place, the detail is for three years. 

Lieut Brown has lived many years 
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among the Indian tribes who are repre- 
1 sentcd here, and knows something of their 
language. 

Under Capt. Romeyn's instruction, 
the Cadets have acquired excellent profi- 
ciency in drill; their marching nt the late 
Inaugural Ceremonies nt Washington, 
having attracted special attention. The 
Captain has organized a non-commis- 
sioned officers' Court, to which his relation 
has been advisory; by which many 
cases of discipline have been well settled. 
During the past year I have not had oc- 
casion t6 sot aside ono of its decisions. 
This is education for the officers, and good 
for the students. I believe in a maximum 
of self government in school. 

The C3st of a full uniform is too great 
for all to buy, and to give it would be un- 
wise. Some change might be made. 
The school Band is in excellent condition. 

Internal economy, care of rooms, bath- 
ing &c, is an important part of the system. 
In this respect, there has been, of late, de- 
cided improvement. Students' rooms nev- 
*-er were so tidily kept as now. Your in- 
spection of them is invited. 
. You are referred to Capt. Romeyn's re- 
port for furtherinformalion. I gladly testi- 
fy to Captain Romeyn's efficiency as Com- 
mandant,to bis devotion to the interests of 
his command and to those of the Hampton 
Institute. He will always have the best 
wishes of the many friends of the school 
- who know of. his work here. 

IN GENERAL. 

Dr. . M. A. Waldron, a recent 
lady graduate of the Women's Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia,alsoa graduate of Vas- 
•ar College, later a teacher at Hampton for 
two years, and for three years at the head 
of the New Haven Training School for 
Nurses, has accepted the position tender- 
ed her by the Executive Committee, of Resi- 
dent Physician of the Institute, and teach- 
er of Hygiene, Physiology, and Science. 
Matters' of diet, ventilation, and general 
health interests, will be under her care. 

The school has been at some expense 
for the training of a teacher of Cooking, 
just graduated at Miss Parloa's Cooking 
school in Boston. Our cooking school 
promises to become permanent and satis- 
factory. 

For the first time the school has been 
this year properly "Normal." 

Practice teaching of the Senior Class in 
the " Butler," (a Targe public school of 
over 200 children, on our grounds, whose 
teachers are our graduates, but 
salaried for four months by the County 
and for four months by this Institute,) un- 
der the direction of Miss Hyde, has fitted 
its members for thorough work among their 
people. 

Kitchen Oarden instruction was com- 
menced at the •' Butler " a few months 
since, and has now become a special care 
and interest cf Miss Emily Huntington, 
of New York, the founder of the system. 
By the use of models, the entire range of 
household duties is taught practically. 

The services of the children soon have 
an increased market value. The effect of 
their training has already been seen in 
many of the homes of the Colored people. 

This school is in the form of a Greek 
cross, each arm being 180 feet in length. 
It was built in wartimes for "contrabands," 
has a good frame and foundation, but 
needs re-shingling and internal repairs 
that will cost a thousand dollars. I hope 
a special effort may be made to get this 
amount. 

The^nnivcrsary exercises of to-morrow 
will be out of routine, not only by reason 
of the special new building interests, but 
also from a change in the rhetorical ex- 
ercises. The essays and orations will be 
by former graduates or Alumni of the In- 
stitute, instead of the graduating class, as 
■sual. This course seemed advisable to 
the faculty, for reasons. The class ap- 
pointments hold over till next anniversary. 

I think the change might well be per- 
manent on grounds not limited to this In- 
stitute. Our anniversary days have not 
failed in brilliant effects, but they 
have been "worked up" too much. The 
nnder-graduate does himself credit, and is 
pleased, but there is lack of perfect sincer- 
ity, of true appreciation and knowledge 
of things. The day should be for the Al- 
umni; for workers, for utterly genuine 
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has been (lie custom, and by a well se- 
lected committee. This will bo better 
for those who have only three years of 
systematic; study in all their lives. 

I cannot but refer to the great and un- 
expected kindness of friends during my 
absence from the country r last summer, in 
contributing over Bcven thousand dollars, 
towards the erection of a neat and solid 
building to contain offices and a handsome 
Library wlrich should bear my name. The 
gain in comfort and convenience will be 
unspeakable. 

I can make no other return than that of 
my best services to the cause whose im- 
portance it signifies; but prefer that my 
name shall not be used in connection with 
it,for reasons that a man who has not fin- 
ished his work must have. 

The school is fortunate in securing the 
services of the Rev. H. B. Frissell,of New 
York, as Chaplain and Pastor of the 
Bethesda Church Chapel, in the National 
Cemetery, as well as in the order of 
ex-President Hayes permitting the Chap- 
el to remain near to those, for whom,when 
living.it was built, and whose resting place 
it consecrates and adorns. 

i The usual Institute for special instruct- 
ion of the graduating class in the theory 
arid art of teaching, will commence next 
Monday, the 23d,and will continue till the 
close of school, June 15th. Special help 
in conducting it has been secured from the 
Old Bay State. 

Rev. Dr. : James Curry, D. D., agent 
of the Peabody Fund, who is devoting the 
income at his disposal largely to training 
teachers, has, through Hon. W . H. K tur- 
ner, Supt. Public Instruction State of 
Virginia, devoted a sum of money, to be ex- 
pended in providing the best instruction 
for an Institute for Colored teachers of 
this State, to be held from June 27 to 
July 16, at this place, under our control. 

A hundred and fifty teachers are ex- 
pected to be present. 

Prof. Warren,heatf of the State Normal 
School of New Hampshire,will conduct it. 

Our relations with the State of Virgin- 
ia continue to be satisfactory. There has 
been no change in the State Board of Cu- 
rators, who examine into and report on 
our use of the state funds entrusted to 
us. The ten thousand dollars a year have 
been given regularly. 

Our work is better and better appreci- 
ated. Its effect on southern public senti- 
ment is not the least valuable of its 
results; that alone justifies all that has 
been done. .] 

Real progress is not in increase of 
wealth or power, but is gain in wisdom, 
in self-control, in guiding principles, and 
in Christian ideas. That is the only true 
reconstruction; to that this work is de- 
voted ; it never was so promising as now. 
We may be hopeful for the future. 
Respectfully 'submitted 

S..-C. Armstrong, - 

Principal. 

Hampton, Vs., May 18th, 1881. 



ALUMNI MEETING, v 

The second triennial meeting of the Alum- 
ni Association of Hampton Institute, was 
held May 20, over eighty graduates present, 
representing every class but the first two. 



encouraging and made the meeting one of the 
pleasant est features of the anniversary. 
Want of space obliges us to to defer any de- 
tails for the present, but a full account in 
our next number, will make that number one 
ot special interest. 



scarcer from year to year among the students. 
The writer has, ever since his graduation, 
been a credit to his "alma mater," and done 
good wurk among his people. Like many, 
he has a comparatively pleasant experience of 
the old life to report, having had 
A Kind Master. 

-Va., March, 5. 1831. 

Geo. S. C. Armstrong, 
Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your request, I now 
venture to give you a compendious account of 

my birth and early life- I was born in 

, County Virginia, June 8th, 

18*8. I was born a slave, (so-called, ) but I 
was too young to be oppressed a great deal, 
yet I had a taste of slavery. I was treated 
very kindly in some respects, especially as I 
was an orphan. The 1 white people with 
whom I lived, treated me with kindness, and 
thought a great deal of nie as I was mother- 
less. My mother was burned to death, when 
I was four or five years old, leaving myself 
and two sisters. After her death, the white 
people paid special care and attention to 
us. They treated me comparatively as one of 
their family,in many respects. I was not mal- 
treated as many others were, yet I thought as 
I began to grow older, that I ought to, or 
should have more liberty. I had many 
thoughts about slavery, and how wrong it 
was to be used as a tool. 

Present i wests of Freedom. 

The visions of freedom which floated be- 
fore the fettered mind of the slave, supplied 
to htm the common necessity of mankind of 
an Unattainable to reach after; and, growing 
sometimes into absolute conyction against all 
human probability, sustained him tilt that 
wonderful day when "the expectation of the 
poor did not perish." 

I always said to myself — from my youth, 
that some day I would be free as other 
men. I have sat along the woods and 
fences, many a Sunday with my playmates 
and talked with them about slavery, and told 
them that I would some day be free. I would 
often catch myself talking in a loud voice, 
and saying to myself. ' 'Never mind ; some day I 
know I will be free." I have frequently taken 
up pieces of paper that had reading on them, 
and put them in my pocket, to look at When 
one piece wore out, I would get another piece. 
I would often sit down alone, and take them 
out of my pocket and say. " Never mind ; I 
know some day I will be able to read this," 
( holding the paper in my hand ). ■ There was 
always a consciousness accompanying me all 
the time, telling me, "Some day you shall be 
free." I was very young at that time; I wanted 
and desired to have liberty and freedom as oth- 
ers. 

OFF WITH THE A Hit V . 

The older whites of the family were will- 
ing to have me learn how to read, while on 
the contrary, some of the younger ones were 
reluctant. I never learned a letter of the al- 
phabet wfiTle I remained with them. I con- 
tinued with the whites, until one day in Feb- 
ruary, 1864. That day about twelve o'clock, 
some recruiting officers came to the house, 
and asked the men if they wanted to enlist in 
the army, and they ( the men ) said no, but 
as I was bo very anxious to get away, I and 
one more boy about the some age, volunteered 
to go with them. As we were not old enough 
for soldiers, we had to steal away. The sol- 
diers at that time were encamped at , 

Va., (inyhome). I remained in , 

with the soldiers ncarlv two moutha, with 
the expectation of being a soldier. 

Notwithstanding I was too young, I was ex- 
amined by the surgeon, and was pronounced 
sound in body and constitution, and received 
my uniform and was placed on the roll with 
the other recruits. I had to drill twice a day, 
as was the custom in the war. The soldiers* 
had marchiog orders, and of course I march- 
Te took a i 



ed with them. "We took a steamer at Cherry 
stone Va., and next v morning found me 
somewhere on the water, but where I knew 
not; that was the first time I was on a steam- 
er. 

The evidences of growth in every good way, . ^ URB1 Yankee. 

of loyal spirit and faithful work, were most The first flush of joy in his newly gained 



freedom was associated in the freed man*: 
mind with the idea that the spelling book 
contained the open sesame to all power and 
pleasure. With disillusionment, came some 
onthusiasm for education among 




the older ones, but on the whole it has held 
its own remarkably, and is reviving again in 
the young people, as tho increasingly full 
school attendance everywhere shows; while 
fortunaiely for them, they now find "pure" 
Southerners as well as " Pure Yankees " ghd 
to put the reading book into colored hands, 
"Some time next day we landed at Fortress 
Monroe. I was thinking when I cot to the Fort. 
I would bo made a soldier. One afternoon 
the recruits were formed into n line, anil to 
my surprise, I was informed that I was too 
young for a soldier. , What to do then I 
kuew£ot, bnt lucKily, un officer desired 
a boy ft wait on him, so he came to me, and 
asked me, if I woutd like to wait on him and 
I told him, no sir. My next reply to him was, 
I want to bo a soldier; but he being so 
kind, and taking a fancy to me, prevailed af- 
ter some' time with me. and finally 1 conclud- . 
ed to go with him. In a few days after I 
went with him, he bought me a book 
with the alphabet in it, and I think the 
name of the book was John Comply: this 
was May, 1864. fn a few days I learned my 
letters and wit lin a or two, I could spell. 
The officer paid special attention to me, and 
urged me to learn, I did so for a short time, 
but after a while I gave it up, and lent my 
book to another man; (The officer no doubt 
was a pure Yankee, his treatment was some- 
what different from home treatment. He 
gave me many good advices). I remained 
- —til the Christmas of 1.8G5, 
e. 

Apprkc ation of Privileges. 

The young generation of /rwnwn, can 
scarcely imagine the intense appreciation by 
the Freedrmn of the new privileges of liberty to 
work for wages, and go to school. Still the 
appreciation of privileges grows with time and 
experience of life, and many a Ilampton grad-> 
uate has returned to give thanks after years/ 
of teaching, for what Hampton did for him. 

As J was all my life accustomed to work, 
I hired myself to a farmer, who gave 
me $85, for the year. I thought that it 
was nice to have my own money paid to' mo, 
I worked with different farmers until Sept. 
1868. In this same year, two of our girls that 
had been to Hampton, returned home, and 
they appeared to know so much it made me 
anxious to go to H. I thought they had 
made rapid improvement in a short time, and 
it induced me to go. My qualifications were 
poor, but I thought I might learn something 
if I could be successful enough to enter the 
school. The girls persuaded me, and another 
young man, to go. We had very little money, 
and few clothes, but Iwaa determined to go. 

Sept. 5, 1868, I went and was delighted 
to see so many interesting things. I^and 
my mate were examined by Gen. Armstrong. 

We knew little but he said he would try us. 
and if we were diligent we could remain. I 
had no knowledge^? geography or arithmetic, 
and could read and spell very little. I can 
never forget H. and the knowledge I received 
there. The instructions I received have, been 
the making of me. While at H. I received 
much useful instruction by which I have ac- 
complished many difficult things. I am satis- 
fied that no one that has ever been to H. can 
regret his Btay there. 

The knowledge, and instruction I received 
there laid the foundation, that has enabled me 
to build until the present. We should as 
Hampton graduates ever , love Our alma 
mater. I must say that the Ktstrnctions and 
knowledge, I had while at H. have not only 
done me good, but it has been the nleans of 
assisting me to do good to others. 

In my middle term at school, I taught 
school in Charlotte, Co. Va. three months 
and gave perfect satisfaction, or at any rate 
the Supt. was pleased with me. 

I remained at H. from Sept. 5, 1868. to 
June 12, 1873. t 

In the Field. 

Since my graduation, I have seen many 
hard times. After I left Hampton I went to 

Co, Va. to teach. When I first went 

there, I had to go around to get up a school \j 
but I had no trouble with my examination! 
and the Superintendent was much pleased! 
with my qualifications. I taught school in 

four terms, and the community stated 

that I gave parfec* satisfaction. They have 
often written for me to come back, and take 

the school again. 1875, I left Co. 

and came home, where I have becu teaching 
ever since. Our Superintendent and Trus- 
tees of the schoolsi give me many cheering 
words, and recommend me very highly. 
Our County Supt. has told me that some of 
my scholars give me great credit. Yet 
through all of the many eulogies I receive, I 
feel my incompetency. I have at this time, 
a very large school, with a total enrollment 
of one hundred. My" average attendance 
last month was 70. 65, so you see, I have ho 
time for play, and some times I have op to- 
cess jjfctll night. I must state here, that I 
am aVreat sufferer with the rheumatism and 
have been for nearly eight years. ' " 0. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



INCIDENTS OP INDIAN LIFE AT'HAMP- 
TON. 



Bears Tlcart, the last of the St. Augustine 
voung men left at Hampton, has returned to 
his home in Indian Territory with no other 
company than a young Pawnee who travelled 
under his charge. Letters hare been receiv- 
ed telling of hia safe arrival and meeting with 
hi9 old mother and other relatives, to whom 
be must have seemed to return like one from 
the dead, after an absence of Bbt years which 
has wrought in 'him so entire transformation. 
He goes l>ack under good auspices, to the 
kind and wise care of Agent John D. Miles; 
and has already got to work, as appears from 
the following one of his letters. 

Islington, Indian Territory, 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency. 

. April, 1881. 

My dear friend :— I got home all safe. I 
was very glad to see my mother' and my sister 
and all my relations. They were glad to see 
me. All of them are well. Done have died. 
The Hampton boys are well and have work. 
The*lorida boys (probably tbose of the pris- 
oners who went directly home, not stopping 
at schoolj are very poor, I am sorry for them. 
I am very busy dow. Write to me please. 



quite a little 

A holiday tl 
are resting froi 
here, and the 
pretty flowen 
pair shoes th 



TO A L1TTLK INDIAN, FROM HER CHIRK. 

Poor Wolf, a chief of the Gros- Ventres, 
whose visit to Hampton ' is described in an 
article on Indian Education in Harper's maga- 
line of April, since his return to his home in 
Dakota his written a fatherly letter of en- 
couragement and advice, to a little girl of his 
tribe at Hampton. His letter, written from 
dictation, is rendered into English by the mis- 
sionary at Fort Bertbold, and will speak for 
itself as to the Indians' care for their child- 
ren and interest in education. 

Fort Borthold, D. T. June 1st, 1881. 
Daughter Sarah: ? 

When I saw you at Hampton, I told you 
my mind ; and I wish to say something again. 
I saw that you were in a nice place, and that 
your teachers were good to you, my heart 
waa^glad. Be diligent in writing and in 
learning white woman's ways. Your father 
and mother and alt your relatives are all well, 
none have died. 

We shall be glad to see you again, and 
have you with us, if you have learned to be 
good and wise. 

Yonr "Father," 

Poor Wolf. 
The missionary adds a few kind words to 
Sarah and the other girls from Fort Berthold, 
saying: 

"Your friend, Poor Wolf, sends you a good 
letter. Let me say just a/word to you and 
Josephine and Annie. How glad I am that 
you arc so well off. I saw your father last 
fall, as I passed by his place on a steamboat. 
He was the same as ever, cheerful and at 
work. 

:h Tour poor people bet- 
Well and happy. 
Your Friend, 

C. L. HalL" 



Come back and 
ter ways. We are 



n for Indian students. * * 
lay and tamorrow.so that wo 
working. It is getting warm 
l are blooming and many 
am going to send you one 
ade, by mail, so that you 
can see how we are getting along here, I have 
stopped working in the shop now though, and 
work on the farm for awhile. But I will soon 
go back again I think, for I like it. Now I 
must soou retire to bed, God bless you all is 
the wish of Your affectionate, S. B. 



WOOD CARVINO AND FLUTE MAKING. 

Mr. McDowell's report of the Indian boys' 
progress in the trudtB they are learning, is 
very encouraging. His formal statement 
will be found in another column, embodied in 
the report of the Principal. The boys lighten 
their more serious tasks by various kinds of 
fancy work of their own devising. Wood 
carving and cane making are just now in fash- 
ion. Much skjill is exerted in carving th 
heads of the canes into dO| 



a errr from ax i.ndian shoemaker. 
One of the Sioui yonng men who is learn- 
ing the shoemaker's trade at Hampton, has 
just sent a neat pair of shoes of his own man- 
ufacture entirely, to Dalsota, as a present to 
his good friend the missionary at his home, 
who will peihaps pardon us for giving our 
readers a Bight of the letter which accompan- 
ied them, as we have the writer's permission 
to do so, and it will interest many. He 
"drops into" Sioux now and then, whether 
as more practicable or more confidential. 

Hampton Normal School, April Hit, 1881. 
Rev. Joseph W. Cook: • 

I am goiag to write to you again and tell 
you that we are doing well, and that we are 
well. The last time I wrote you I was sick, 
but now I am well again. There is a great 
deal of work going on here, among the Indian 
boys and girls. We are trying very hard to 
ma\e ourselvcB men while here at Hampton. 
Many white people come to see us work in the 
working-shop every day. We have a good 
man to teach us how to make many useful 
things, I myself can do most any thing in the 
way of making shoes. Some of which are 
among the best ones, so Mr. McDowell said. I 
can peg them just as good as anybody else- 
and welted, stitch down, and make the nar- 
row parts pretty. I can make any kind of 
8no BhoeB if I have fine leather with bottoms. 
I like my ,trade very well, and I hope that I 
i may hawfa chance lo make money at home in 
I'this waif There'is one new building just 
! commencing for boys to work in, and there Is 
one also for girls. 8everal more buildingsare 
goin^ up, in a few days the school will be 



and horses' head! 
have made flutes of 
a peculiar ' construction, the barrel being di 
vided into tw* sections bv a disc which en- 
tirely cloaca it, at the centre'. The air blown 
through the first section, rises through a hole 
against a sort of hood standing up on the out- 
side,' so curvef! and grooved as to direct it 
both forward and downward through a sec- 
ond hole, intolthe Bccond section of the tube, 
which is furnished with the usual stops. What 
the special use of this " winding bout " for 
tho "linked sweetness long drawn out," I am 
not musician knough to guess. No care ia 
taken to give resonance to the hood, which 
is merely a rather thick bit of any kind of 
wood which cdmes ^to hand, cut into the de- 
sired shape. Seither is the dividing disc of 
any particular! thinness or resonance. The 
flutes are made: either of wood or tin. The 
tone is soft and pleasant. 

RESICNTINO INTRUSION. 

Tho latest comers, from Arizona, seem less 
shy and reticent than the Sioux at first were, 
still they are not always amiably responsive to 
advances from atiangers. A lady visitor to 
the Indian workshop, recently paused to 
watch a tall young ^pnche, at his carpenter's 
bench. He was evidently " not at home " to 
visitors, and turned his back ungraciously . 
The lady, unsuspicious of the strength of his 
disapprobation; leaned forward to see hiB 
face, bending to follow it as it turned away, 
till, in utter exasperation, he suddenly turned 
upon her with a tierce scowl, and a hissed out 
"Za-chunkl" j {Step it I) which had the 
effect of Bending her back, as if a tomahaWk 
had been flung at her. The experience will 
shake her faith, I fear, in Indian capabilities 
for civilization, though she may sometimes 
envy their frank method of saying " I'm pleas- 
ed to meet you " to an unwelcome visitor. 



thread. I was hungry aud I bought a pics 
and apples and cakes two. 

from your friend 

Mahv Traversib. 

our indian oirls' building. 

We ar/going to have a new Indian buAd- 
g and we are very glad. I know we have 
been hero two years and a half but we haven't 
any building that is the reason the girls aint 
many as the Indian boys are. I hope there 
11 be some more girls coming to Hampton 
to school. I should think if the Indian girls 
building is done, I know we Bhnuld be glad 
and happy. I was glad to hear that the peo- 
ple at New York was giving up their money 
for the Indian girls building and at Boston 
and at Springfield. I am glad the white peo- 
ple are bo kind to the Indians and are trying 
to make the Indians be civilized. I am very 
much obliged to you all. I like this school 
very much. It seems to me that I didn't 
know nothing at all when I first came here. 
But now I have learn great deal. When I go 
to my old home to Dakota I guess I will think 
about, this school very often, because I like 
thisejehool very much indeed, and my teachers 
too.and I know I will never forgget this school 
in my days. 

Carrie Anderson. 



\ OBIQIHAL COMPOSITIONS. 

I THREE LITTLE INDIAN OIRLS. 

The following letters were written, without 
odv assistance, by threo little Indian girls, 
Sioux and Winnebago, at Hampton. Sophie 
came to the school last July, as she states ; 
Mary, in Nov. '79; Carrie in .Nov. 78. The 
first two could speak quite akittle English 
when they came^ but all have Warned to write 
since coming. They are dear little girls, and 
are doing nicely. 

lie 1! K AND v SCIIOOL. 

I am going to tell you about my home 
here at Hampton School I been here ten 
months now I came here last June aud I am 
trying very hard to learn to sew talk English 
and be a nice little Indian girl at Hampton 
School, we sew our dressea sometime, and " 
like to Bew very much and I left my hom 
and I cry and I want to learn that is why I 
came and my mother said my Little girl, 
when you go to Hampton try very hard and 
be a good Little Woman and learn, and I 
am very glad White people Kelp the Indian, 
give money to them. I thank them for giv- 
ing money to make a new house for Indian 
girls and very much I like all teaches, and I 
learn how read, and I know how write, and 
my mother she said my father said you be 
good girl going to Hampton School, you be 
good girl. 



ny home I thinking one 
■ i I thinking 



Sophia Little beab. 



A LETTER. 



Jfy dear friend. 

I am going to write you a letter and 
tell you something, we go to sewing school 
every afternoon and if we want to sew more 
we go to Mrs. Seymours room and when I 

l .: j y . .1 -1 ;ti. a ..o,;., T ;»»!*> 



i play 



rock 



boats and when the steamboat comes it 
us up and down. 

We wash dishes every morning and every 
evening. Every month we have two dollars. 
I tak« care of tho molasses claeet. 

I bought a white apron and a ruffle and a 



ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, DICTATED 
BT INDIAN BOYS AT HAMPTON. V 

The following compositions were prepared 
for speeches by two Sioux boys of 20 and 17, 
at Hampton, who came to the school, in Nov. 
1878. Yellowbird knew a little English 
when he came; Bu3hotter, none. Both could 
have written them for themselves, but as they 
were intended for speeches, to save time, they 
were taken down verbatim from their dicta- 
tion by their teacher. The English is, there- 
fore, their own. 

MY COUSTBT. 

At my home a good many Indians live just 
like white people, dome Indians live intipi's 
and some in log houses. We have two 
churches at my home and a school-house. 
Some Indians wear blankets and-'paint their 
faces but a good many wear white men's 
clothes. The IodianB at my home like to 
dance. Some Indians that wear white man's 
clotheB sometimes take off those clothes and 
put on Indian's clothes and dance. I think 
you would all like to know bow commence 
the war-dance. Eirst one woman cooks for 
those who dance, and when Bhe gets through 
she tell one old man, and that man tells those 
who belong to the war-dance; then those who 
belong to the dance all come together tc 
one house, and have good time ' all day. 
About ten men sit down together and drum 
and aing, and about thirty or forty who ber 
long to the war-dance sit round in a ring, 
all dressed in Indian clothes, and have their 
faces painted, with beads and feathers. 
Then one gets up and begins to dance, aud then 
another one, and then another one, and bye 
and bye, they are all dancing. Then in a little 
while, the singing stops and they all sit down 
again, and bye and bye they begin again. 
Sometimes they dance so all day and all night 
dancing and eating all the time. Then, when 
they get through dancing, tbey all go to their 
homes. 

Last summer, I went back to my home with 
Miss Mather and Capt. Pratt and one other 
Indian boy to help bring more Indians to go 
to school. We Wfint to Spotted Tail's Agency. 
The Indians there were all wild Indians, not 
like my home. They got no farms. I didn't 
see any houses, only tipis. They don't work, 
they doing nothing but walking around. 
They had one church. Just a few Indians 
went in to tho church, and a great many In- 
dians outside on horses looked in at the win- 
dows and listened. I stayed there two weeks, 
with Miss Mather at the Agents house; and 
Capt. Pratt,and the other Indian boy went to 
Red Cloud's Agency. Indian men came to see 
me every day and talk about Hampton; and 
when I go outside all the time they talk to me. 
They talk to me in my language and say 
" What kind of school is Hampton? Is that 
good schooll" and I tell them all about. "We 
go to school and girls go there and learn Eng- 
lish just like white people and we work", and 
they listened to me just like I was a big man and 
knew about every thing. And I tell them send 
their boys and girls to school, and when I 
walk and see some boys playing I tell them to 
go to school, and some like it and give their 
children to Capt Pratt. 

I think my country is a good country, and 
my home is a good place because the Indians 
are working there, but I want all the Indians 
to have farm* and work and leave the Indian 
ways that are bad and learn the white man's 
ways. / 

Tellowbird. 

MT HEW THOUGHTS . 

I want to tell you what I was thinking of 

before I came to Hampton. 



When I was at i 
way. but when ( came here then 
another way, and the last thinking was very 
good. 

Before I came to Hampton school I thought 
it is good not to work. I think now it is bet- 
ter to work than toldo the Indian's way, be- 
cause the Indians are lazy aud make the wom- 
en work. I think it is better for them to 
work and help themselves, and get more things 
than they have before. 

I never thought it very good for women to 
work. Wljen I was a very little boy, and my 
mother used to go and cut wood, f used to 
help her, andkhe to\d me to: stay in the housa 
but I wouhldK stay. And how when I Bee 
the white men working hard and the wo- 
men working inside the house at easier 
work, I Bit down and think, just like I 
ask myself a question, and I say "What 
makes the Indians lazy and have the women 
work for them?" They ought not to do it. 
God made every one to work, and women are 
not bo strong as men. 

If Indians learn how to work, they can do 
things themselves. They ought to know how 
to make a plow and build a house and make 
bricks. All those things they don't know. They 

glit not to sit still, and get. something to 
eat from Government. We ought to work 
hard and get something ourselves. 

I used to think it is not good to stay in the 

me country, but go away somewhere else 
and stay there a few days, then go away some- 
where else again and have a good time hunt- 
ing and ail those things, but after a while I 
change. Now I think it is better to stay in one 
place bo the children can go tg school, and not 
take them away and go somewhere els* 
but keep them there till they learn all the 
good way. If Indians stay in one place near 
good white people, then they will learn good 
ways; and how to take care of everything, and 
when the mothers and fathers die, .their child- 
ren will know a little, and then if they stay in 
one place their children will know more, and 
so on and so on— and at last they will be a 
good people, but if they move about all tha" 
time they will stay just the same as they are 
now, and never learn anything. 

The Indians choose a chief because he if 
brave and a good fighter, and when he dies 
his son is chief, but I think they ought to 
choose a chief because he is a good man and 
knows more than the other people, and when 
he dies they ought to choose another good 
man. 

I used to think it was not good to study, 
but now I think it is good to study and think 
abotit hard things. The Indians' minds are 
too small. If they study hard their mindi 
will grow strong, they will have big thought! 
in their heads, and they can think something 
hard and find out with their minds. If an 
Indian gets a letter from his friend who is 
away, he cannot read it, and bye and bye af- 
ter a long time perhaps he get somebody to 
read it for him, but that is not good, i Every 
Indian ought to know how to read and write 
himself, so he can write to his fnends whan 
they are a long way off. The IwMan ought 
to read in a book so they can know about God. 
They don't know about God/Vhajf he aaya,\ r 
and they think the white people make it upVf 
about him just now, but when I read in the 
Bible then I know what God says, and I read 
about Jesus myself and I know what he says, 
I know now it is very old^ I know now it is 
true. I think every Indian ought to read tha 
Bible for himself and then he will believe 
God, and then God will help them and do 
them more good. i 

Indians don't know about Heaven. They 
think when people die their souls stay some- 
where just like this world, and hunt and live 
juBt the same as they do in this world. They 
ought to know if they do right they will live 
long with God, and he will love them- and 
help them all the timi 

Geo. Bushotter. 



Q ONE HOME EOT HOT OOHE BACK. 

On Bears Heart return to Indian Territory, 
one of the other Cheyenne -young men, who 
went home several months ago, was stimulat- 
ed to write the following pleasant report of 
himself to one of his former teachers. 

Darlington Indian Territory, AprU HiA '81. 
Dear friend: 

Miss L It is a long time I 

have not write to you. , And when came here 
Bears Heart ho told me about yourself I am 
very glad I heard from him. And but now 
I am going write to you, and I have so much 
to do work every day and I have not get time 
and every Sunday morning I am go to Sunday 
school. I do not want the Indian way any 
more. And the Cheyenne we are going to 
try to get the white man's road and to work 
hard ia the farm all right way now. And 
just the same the Arapahoe. And I have not 
forget to you some time I am thinking of you 
often. I%ope you will write to me. I mast 
close for tail time, good afternoon. 

from your friend, 

Wm. Cohoe. 
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SKETCHES OP HI8SI0H LITE- 



BT MM. C. C. ARMSTRONG. 
RETURN OP UI88IOH TO OAriU. 

The whale ship upon which we sailed from 
Nuuhiva, was not intended to carry passen- 
gers, but nevertheless the voyage was the 
most comfortable we had ever made, ft was 
pleasant to hear the songs of the sailors at the 



ropes, and their U 
stead of savage 
hands, while to 



the deck, in- 
l wild clapping of, 
could 



islands. At th 
ere thus gathered to- 
irable to take new 
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been mure. soothing melody, than the sound 
of the sea breeze in the 
hind ub those horrid 
years we could not think without a shudder. 

At last with a thrill of joy we saw old Dia- 
mond Head rise on the east, with sombre brow 
kecpinghis sentiy-watch on the waters that 
foamed and tumbled at his feet. Soon we 
caught sight of little Honolulu, dry, dingy 
and uninviting, for the lack of water made 
the fcroepect very different from Nuuhiva, 
which reveled in a luxurious growth of trees 
and shrubs. But there were the mission 
houses, and .what a joy it was to feel that a 
comparatively civilized country was near.— 
Instead of fierce tattooed visages* with fiend- 
ish yells and vulgar clamorous tongues, we 
should be surrounded by natives, noisy 
enough, but gentle compared withk. Marques- 
as, for here the gospel had sent light into 
many hearts, and heathen cloudB were dispere- 

The prospect of an opportunity for success- 
ful labor was encouraging after eight months 
of UBeless toils, sacrifices and gangers, and we 
landed to meet the warm "Aloha" of the 
natives, with a full appreciation of the advan- 
tages which this change from Nuuhiva would 
be to us and to the mission which leeded 
fresh laborers so much. 

GENERAL MEETING. 

In May or June of each year, the different 
families of the mission, met at the Hawaiian 
Jerusalem, to devise plans for the spread of 
the gospel in the vari 
time of our arrival they 
get her, and as it was c 
stations as speedily it 
Marqueaan band was sc 
band and I being sent to Haiku on the Island 
of Maui. We took passage upon a small and 
filthy schooner, and were about a week in 
reaching Lahaina, a passage now made by 
steamer in eighteen>hours. From thence we 
travelled some ten miles by canoe, rising at 
two or three o'clock in the morning, to avoid 
the hot sun. I was ill and miserable, but 
carried the infant Hope in my arms, while 
the little girl ?as with her father. An ox 
cart met us at the landing and we were jolted 
over a stony plain to Wailuku, where we rested 
forthree days, andthen proceeded, again in 
oar ox cart, twelve miles to the thatched hut 
which hadnbeen put up for our use. It was 
about thirty feet long, twelve wide, ' and 
eighteen feet high in the center, and we soon 
partitioned it off with coarse mats into bed- 
room, study and dining room. We were 
nearly destitute of furniture, for ours did ; not 
arrive from: Tahiti for a year and a half, so 
that Ihavo no difficulty in remembering every 
article with which we set up our second 
attempt at house- keeping. In the dining 
room, we had a small pine table, two yellow 
chairs, and a rough shelf. In the bed-room, 
a bed, a rough box for table, our trunks and 
two or three chairs, including a rocking chair 
which was our only luxury. The floor of the 
house was course mats laid on dry grass on 
the ground. , We had three doors and three 
windows with six panes of glass in each, and 
at a little distance from the house, a thatch- 
" ed cook-houso with stones for fireplace, and 
iron bake-kettle for oven. Fortunately, the 
situation was charming. We were well up on 
the Bide of the old extinct volcauo of Hale-a- 
Kala, ( House of the Sun, J which rose thou- 
sands of feet above us, while the broad blue Pa 
cific Ocean lay spread out before us, only two 
miles distant. Level lands were broken on 
either side of us by ravines and valleys, which 
extended falfcip into the mountain. The 
trade winds were strong, and when it did not 
rain, the air was pure and balmy, and it was 
/ so pleasant to*feel that here was at least a 
temporary homo where we could begin the 
work we were so anxious to do. 

OUR FIRST WORK. 

By order of the chiefs, a thatched church and 
a school house were soon erected by the peo- 
ple, who brought poles, posts and grass and 
put up the buildings in the native manner. Mr. 
Armstrong, applied himself diligently to the 
language, mingling daily with the people, 
while as soon as I was Btrong enough 1 com- 
menced a weekly meeting witu the women for 
Bible and general instruction. I took both the 
children with me, having a native woman to 
carry the baby, und as the meetings were well 
■-■ a and I improved in the language, I 
— tisfied. It was however much 
t for a woman with children to 
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Some of our moat annoying, perplexing and 
often ludicrous experiences were connected 
with the culinary department. A native man 
or boy had to be chosen for cook, because he 
could chop Wood, lift heavy articles, , bring 
water, etc. They were of course, awkward 
and ignorant, not very honest, and dirty be- 
yond belief. They -worked for food and 
clothes, (to be clad in a shirt was to be well 
dressed,) and generally considered that they 
were doing us a favor when they permitted us 
to teach them anything. 

Tbey learned quickly to use tinder, flint 
and steel, as that was an improvement on 
their tedious way of getting fire by rubbing 
two sticks together, but it Bcemed impossible 
to teach them to set a pot or teakettle on the 
fire without apsetting it. It required much 
patience and perseverance on their ps>t to 
learn how to fry or.bake, and the best of them 
could not be trusted not to set the frying pan 
on the table, use the towels for handkerchiefs, 
and put the dishcloth in the coffee pot, which 
latter we found imparted an unpleasant flavor 
to our coffee. The only milk that we had 
was from goats, and we found that whan our 
cooks were too lazy to milk, they would draw 
a little, and then add water to makeup the 
desired quantity; which showed that they 
not altogether ignorant of the arts of 



civilization. 
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i and eggs unfit for use, not 

CUSTOMS. 

The land in the Hawaiian Islands was all 
owned "hy royalty, that is by the chief b', and 
their will was law. If a petty chief was dis- 
pleased with a tenant for any reason, or took 
a dislike to him, the tenant would be ordered 
to leave with nothing for his' family, and 
there was ho chance for appeal. This Btate 
of things tended to make the.people Improvi- 
dent, for they knew they neither did nor 
could own anything. Civilization was of 
course much less advanced here than in Hono- 
lulu, and there was . plenty of lying, petty 
thieving, and worse, among the people with 
whom we had to deal. We insisted first of 
all upon the establishment of the marriage 
ceremony, and here we met with many comi- 
cal experiences. The clergymen always de- 
manded a fee, as it added, in native eyes, to 
the importance of the occasion, and in this 
way we obtained a very miscellaneous col- 
lection of articles. Laziness was universal, 
and this, combined with their entire ignorance 
of anything like a legalized family relation, 
made infanticide very common among them. 
The children who were permitted to live, 
were not taken care of, and it seemed marvel- 
lous that they continued to exist. Their pa- 
rents had no control over them, for if they 
attempted anything like punishment, the 
child would ^retaliate with kicks, blows and 
perhapB a shower of stones. Many were called 
"parent", and if the child was aggrieved it 
would> run from one parent to another for 
sympathy and protection. 
Their names were curious, often taking their 
origin from circumstances, and being common 
to both sexes: The child of one of my cooks, 
a bright little girl, was named "Halipuaa" 
(pigpen,) and such names'as ''Fool," 'I'Cra- 
zy" "Chicken," etc. were common among 
them. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

We had a few printed school books, and 
the Bible was much used .and reverenced by 
our pupils, who were aome of them, in their 
ignorant fashion, very devout. I remember 
once, in the middle of tde night, we were 
roused by a loud rap at the door. Supprsiiig 
it was some one who was si&k and had come 
for medical aid, we got up, to find an old 
man who had walked three or four miles to 
ask us if it was 'right lI to pray with a shirt 
on." Hot being accustomed to wearing Buch 
an article, he* waa afraid, that his heart plight 
be lifted up with pride," and he had come for 
advice as to the propriJtt of keeping it on 
when he praye'd. \* 

We had great, trouble m managing them 
when ill, because Bomo of them would not 
take our medicines at all, while others would 
swallow both their own and oars ; to ensure re- 
covery and keep the favor of both sides. 
Still in one way and another, we could see 
Bigns of improvement, and worked on hope- 
fully, unconscious of the trials which lay; before 
us, and which were bo soon and so severely to 
test our faith. 

INTERRUPTED WORK. 

In a few months the rainy season came on, 
and our mission house proved to be very , leaky. 
The weather waa cool, the winds strung, and 
at times the rain poured down for days in suc- 
cession. Mr. Armstrong, protected by the 
old traveling cloak, kept on .with his jwork. 
The house was 'damp and chilly, and there 
was no place for a fire, except as we made one 
in a tin-pan, in the centre of the room, which 
produced a very disagreeable smoke. All of 
ub caught severe colds, and little Hape became 



very ill, and continued so for weeks. We 
had to nurse and give medicine without ad- 
vice from any one. It was the only time in 
my life that land my children had to suffer 
for the lack of suitable and sufficient clothing 
and bed covering. 

We had no comforts of any kind, and were 
so isolated that we could not, except with great 
difficulty, communicate with any of our fel- 
low missionaries. The cotton cloth that was 
supplied us to hire natives with, we were 
obliged to spread on our beds, and that was 
literally all we had. Mr. Armstrong's cold 
grew^worse, my cough became alarming, and 
both the children were ill — the baby so very 
ill that we deapaired of his life. Weeks 
passed, and the rain hardly ceased for an hour. 
Mr. Armstrong's cold culminated iu a fever 
and he could not leave his bed. He pre- 
scribed for himself and us, and I did the best 
I could, having no help but that of -the na- 
tives, who were kind, but inexpressibly 
awkward and ignorant. It seemed to me at 
times that my reason, would fail me, and I can 
never forget the night when our misery 
reached its climax. I lay down on a half-mat- 
trcss on the floor, with the sick baby in its 
cradle beside me, and my husband on the 
other half-mattress on the bed. I was physi- 
cally overtaxed and exhausted, and waa hour- 
ly expecting the birth of my third child. I felt 
aure that I Bhould be ill before morning, but 
did not dare to tell my husband, for there 
was no one within reach, but some kind na- 
tives who stayed in the next room all night, 
and I feared lest anxiety about me should 
aggravate his fever. Aa I lay thereon my bed, 
I looked up to God for help and counsel, and 
guided, as I believe, by hia wisdom, laid my 
plans for the next day." 

By early dawn, I got a messenger and sent 
a note thirty miles to Lahaina to the Rev. Mr- 
Richards. The resident doctor was unable to 
come to us on account of the illness of his own 
wife, but Mr. Richards was booh in the sad- 
dle, and reacbed us before night. 

As he entered our house and beheld our 
pitiable condition, solitary, sick and help- 
less ; he stood speechless, but the tears flowed 
freely down his cheeks. He grasped my hand 
and said with a decision that lifted a weight 
from my heart. "It ia not fit that you should 
Mop here any longer; you must come back 
with me." So in three days, when*the rain 
stopped, Mr. Armstrong waa laid on a litter 
made by his scholars, and on their shoulders' 
carried twelve miles over hills and valleys, to 
the next mission house. Though utterly 
unfit for the journey, I made it on horseback, 
preferring that to the jolting of an ox cart, 
and the two children were carried by natives. 
Mr. Armstrong's illness made it neceasary for 
us to proceed in perfect silence, and the day 
was a wearisome one for all; but night found 
us in a comparatively comfortable house, and 
though for a good many hours we thought 
my husband must die, he was spared, and un- 
der Mr. Richards' kind care, gradually grew 
better. The baby too, after days of weary 
watching, seemed to improve, but it was evi- 
dent that it would not do for us to return to 
the damp, leaky house which had probably 
been the cause of our ill health. 

CHANGE TO LAHAINA. 

As soon therefore as we could move, we 
went by ox cart and canoe, to Lahaina, where 
we stayed at the doctor's house. Very soon 
my second boy was born, and in spite of the 
damp, chilly weather,, we were all getting 
better, when croup, which was prevailing in 
the neighborhood, suddenly attacked my poor 
little suffering Hape, «nd in twenty- four hours 
he died in his father's arms, beside the bed 
where I lay witrT^tny week- old baby. The 
anguish of my heart as I saw my child's suffer- 
ings and could do nothing to soothe or com- 
fort it, cannot be described. — God keep all 
mothers from such agony ! 

Kind hands put on a robe for the grave, 
and the little Bilent sleeper lay, until moved 
to his laat resting place, beside me, in my 
room. It was small and gloomy, entered by 
a flight or shaky Btairs, with no window ex- 
cept a little opening, covered by two board 
blinda, which when closed made almost com- 
plete darkness . But there was no other place, 
and there we had the funeral of our first born 
son, whose name, William Nevins, we gave 
to the babe whose little life had just begun. 
His father and little sister followed him to the 
grave, and I was left alone in the gloomy 
room, to realize that my child was at last be- 
yond the reach of suffering, with Him who 
has said: "Of such is the Kingdom of Heav- 
en." **•♦♦** 

After thla my husband grew Btronger, and 
in a short time was able to ride back to our 
desolated house. The rainy season had gone 
by, and he remained about two weeks with 
the people. I was alone with the two child- 
ren in that sad and desolate room ; but as 
soon as I was well, Mr. Richards came with 
a canoe, and took jne over the channel to 
Molokai, to his hospitable home, where I 
was cheered by the kindness and sympathy 
of old frienda. Even the greatings of the 
natives whom I had known when there before, 
were sweet to my ears after those months of 
loneliness and Borrow. 



A CANDIDATE POB EXTEBMIHATION. 

Those who know John D. Miles, the Qua- 
ker Indian agent at the Cheyenne 4 Arapahoe 
agency in Indian Territory, know that ho is 
not a man given to sentiment and gush. He 
has the Quaker qualities of cool-headedness and 
a husiness way of looking at things, with a 
flavor of the church militant about him, albeit 
he is a man of peace. The following letter 
has just been received from him, concerning 
the return of fear's Heart, an; Indian student 
from HamptonT 

This is one of the savages to educate whom, 
according to some, is futility and folly— whose 
proper future is extermination by a civilized 
Christian nation. 

Six years ago, he was carried in chains to 
St. Augustine, a U. S. prisoner of war ; three 
years ago,he was brought to Hampton school, 
earnestly asking to be taught the whito man's 
road of study and work. Now he has gone 
home, by his own desire, to Bhow it to his pec- 
pie. 

Shall we exterminate them? 

"Chey. & Arap. Agency, Darlington, I. T. 

4th mo. 29th, 1881 . 

Capt. Romeyn, 

Hampton, Va. 

Dear friend : 

Bear's Heart reach- 
ed home in due time, and after visiting his 
frienda in camp for a few days only, applied 
at my Office for work ; said he could not be 
I idle, and had no desire to remain idle in 
; camp— bat was anxious to show his people 
that be had been taught to work, and that it 
\paya to work, and that it is honorable to 
I work. He told bis people the first Sabbath in 
I Sabbath School that "the Bible religion has 
work right along with it." I put him in the 
Carpenter shop, where he seems quite at home, 
and I am confident his example and influence 
will be on the right Bide 
Send uj more tuch men. 
Your friend, 

John D. Milks. 

U. S. Indian Agent." 



The following Law of this State, prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to Normal School Students, 
has been in foroe 8ince March 3rd, 1880. / 

Chapter 135. j/ 

An act to prevent the sale of liquor to stu- 
dents of the Hampton Normal and Agricultur- 
al Institute. 

Approved March 3rd, 1880. 

I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly. 
That any person who shall hereafter sell 
directly or knowingly indirectly to any 
student of the Hampton Normal and 'Agri- 
cultural Institute, alcoholic or matt liquor, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, up- 
on conviction thereof, shall be fined not 
less than twenty nor more than fifty dollars, 

II. It shall be the duty of the county 'court 
from which the party convicted under the 
first section of this act obtained his li- 
cense, forthwith to revoke the same: and 
no other licenae to sell liquor shall be 
granted to such party, within two years 
from the date of said conviction J \ 

EEL This act shall bei in force lrom"its pass- 
age- 



Mrs. Elizabeth Comstock, of the Kansas Re- 
lief Committee, says in a published statement: 

"Upwards of one thousand letters have been 
received by us, within the past six months, 
inquiring for women skilled in the different 
departments of housework; and, out of sixty 
thousand refugees in the state of Kansas, we 
find very few who are competent to do the 
work required." 

What the Negro race needs most of all, is 
practical training. 

The ills over which politicians scream, are 
not to be compared with what this people is 
suffering from want of skill in the depart- 
ments of labor where they are needed. 

Good training would bring into their reach 
an immense amount of wage-money; for 
wa!nt of it, there is wide spread wretchedness 
among the freedmen. 
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TWELFTH ANNIVESSAKY OP KA.MPT0N 
IN8T1TUTB. 

The twelfth anniversary of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute took place 
on Thursday, May 19, and was, in several re- 
epects, one of peculiar interest. 

The new Academic Hall, which has risen 
from the ashes of the old, was dedicated and 
occupied by classes^ and the corner Btones were 
laid of two new buildings; the money for 
which is in the treasury;— the one, an indus- 
trial building, chiefly for young women, giv- 
en by Mrs. Valeria Stone of Maiden, Massachu- 
setts, from her husband's large bequest to 
educational purposes, and named for him the 
" Stone Memorial;" the other, — also for the 
benefit of women — the Indian girls' building, 
the expression iri brick and mortar, of the in- 
terest recently roused in New York and Bos- 
ton and elsewhere, by the speeches of Mr. 
Schurz and Gen. Miles and Dr. Potter and 
Phillips Brooks, and Capt. Pratt who gener- 
ously left his own fold to lend a hand in the 
common cause,— and other eloquent friends 
of the most heavily burdened half of an op- 
pressed race. 

President Garfield, who was on the school's 
first board of Trustees, and has always been 
its friend, had accepted an invitation to lay 
the cornerstone of the Indian girls' Lodge — 
dead-locks in the Senate permitting— but was 
prevented by the illness of Mrs. Garfield, and 
sent, at the last minute, a cordial letter of 
regrctwj 

Ameng the honored guests present were 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., of Grace church, 
New York, who had kindly consented to act 
as the. President's substitute in the corner- 
stone ceremony ; Maj. Gen. 0. 0* Howard, 
by whose hand, eleven years ago, the corner- 
stone of the original Academic Hall was laid, 
and the chief part of the money given for its 
erection, from theFreedman's Bureau fund for 
such purposes; and who was now appropri- 
ately the one to dedicato the new building, 
Gov. Hollklay, of Virginia; Rev. Philip 
Schaff, D. D., of New York, President of 
the American Board of Bible-revision; the 
venerable Bishop Payne, of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, former president of 
Wilbcrforce College in Ohio, whose recent in- 
vitation to preach in one of .the largest white 
churches in Virginia has been widely noticed 
as evidence that the world do move; Hon. Jo- 
aiah King of Pittsburgh, who, as agent of the 
"Avery" educational bequest, in 1867, laid 
the financial corner-stone of Hampton's work 
for the freedmen, by giving to the American 
Missionary Association the first $10,000 to 
purchase land and establish the Normal and 
Agricultural School; Hon. Felix Bruno of 
Pittsburgh, the well known representative of 
the intentsts of the red man; Mr. Geo. NV 
Titus of Pittsburgh, Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, of Boston; Mr. Brown of Boston, 
whose name la " like ointment poured forth " 
to many a lonely Hampton graduate teacher 
in the south; Dr. Harriman of Chicago, 
'Mr. Moses Pierce and Mr. Geo. Pierce of 
Norwich, Conn; Capt. Brewer of Boston, 
formerly of Honolulu; Mai: T. K. Gibbs of 
New York ; Rev. John Harding of Long Mead- 
ow, representing the Spriifgfleld Republican; 
.Miss Susan Hayes Ward, the New York Inde- 

Eendent; Mr. Frank Foxcroft, the Boston 
tally Journal ; Mr. C. T, Chirk, the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin; Mr. Glennan, the Nor- 
folk Virginian Mr. Perkins, the Norfolk 
Landmark; Mr. J. K. Willis, the Hampton 
Monitor, and Mr. BodelL reporter for the 
Associated Press ; Mr. Detendorf of Norfolk, 
Member of Congress elected from this district; 
officers from Fort Monroe l and guests from 
the Hygeia Hotel. ■ ' 

Tn the afternoon, an excursion boat arrived 
with a ymty of visitors representing the best 
society of Norfolk. There were also present 
a number of the leading citizens of Hampton 
and the neighborhood, and most of the Trust- 
ees and Curators of the school, comprising 
the following gentlemen: 

TruiUea:— Rev. M. E. Strieby, D. D., New 
York City; Hon. W. R. Hughes, Judge U. 
S. District Con rt, Norfolk, Va. ; Mr. Chas. L. 
Mead, of New York: Rev. Thomas K. Fes- 
send en, Airmington, Conn. ; Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, Boston, Mass. ; Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
Philadelphia, Penn. ;Mr. Anthony M. KiSber, 
Philadelphia, Penn.: Mr. Z. S.Ely, New 
York City; Hon. .Lewis H. Sterner, Fred- 
erick, Md. : Mr. Elbert B. Monroe,- Southport, 
Conn. ; Judge F. N. Watkins, Farmville, Va; 

Mr. James M. Brown of Brown Bros. New. 
York was elected Trustee at this meeting. 

Curaton :-=-Col. Thomas Ttbbof Hampton; 
Mr.Kevan of Petersburg; Gen. Page, Supt. of 
Schools in Norfolk;; Rev. Ja* H. Holmes, of 
Petersburg: Rev. J as. M. Dawson, of Williams- 
burg, and Rev. Wm. Thornton, of Hampton. 

DEDICATION OF ACADEMIC HALL. 
BY GBHEBAL HOW A HI). 

The day was cloudy and remarkably cool, 
-but the threatening rain held off but for & few 
drops In the afternoon, and the clouds did 



more on the whole to add to the | conifort of 
tne day than to mar it. There was no large 
crowd of visitors, and, Jull as the! programme 
was, all had ample opportunity of room and 
time to enjoy it. 

The exercwes began at nine o'clock with a 
review of the Hampton Institute battalion of 
cadets, Capt Henry Romeyn, Commandant, 
by General Howard ; after which jtbe proces- 
sion was formed of the school apd visitors, 
escorted by the .Normal School band, and 
marched to Academic Hall, for the dedicato- 
ry services. The opening prayer was made 
by Bishop Payne, and thB following dedica- 
tion ode was sung, written for the occa- 
sion by Mrs, F. E. Harper, the colored au- 
thoress* and temperance speaker; the music to 
which was composed by Mr. R. HL Hamilton, 
a Hampton graduate, of the class of '77. 



DEDICATION HYMN. 

To-day we coma with joy and song, 

A free and rising race; 
To wisdom, knowledge, Iot* and truth. 

We dedicate this place; 
For ages, o'er our pathway hung 

The gtoom of slavery's night, 
Till God arose and changed our lot 
From darkness into light. 

The knowledge from »ur fathers Md, 

We now may learn to prize; 
The seated book by freedom's hand 

Is opea to our eyes. 
Oh may the lessons here we learn, 
,»lie sowed like precious seeds. 
Whose fruitage shall in after years. 
Be high and holy deeds. 

May blessings like the morning dew 

Be on their path distilled. 
Who kindly gave us of their store. 
Our hall anew to build. 
I And when our earthly homes shall fat^ 
And vanish from our sight, ' 
May f rleads and teachers meet with us. 
Id God's fair halls of light. 

The Hall was then dedicated in the follow- 
ing speech 

BY OENEKAL O. 



Notwithstanding the bias and prejudice, 
which belong- to- the place of birth, or to 
some unexpTainable misunderstanding, the 
southern man who writes such sentiments and 
the northern man who introduces a bill to en- 
able the United States to relieve itself of illit- 
eracy, are not far apart. 

It takes all the philosophy I can muster to 
keep the longings of my heart under proper 
control. When, at a meeting which I attend- 
ed ten years ago in Brooklyn, a prominent south 
crn statesman stood up and called upon us 
in graphic and eloquent terms, to extend the 
hand of kindness and sympathy to the south- 
ern people I sprang to my feet and warmly 
responded. My friends shook their heads 
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LadUf and gentlemen, pupil*, tktuAtr* and 
Princii 

I have selected a few passages" from the 
MemphiB Appeal of March 18th last, which, 
I notice, with other remarks have: been re- 
published in the American Missionary for May. 
They are as follows: 

"We can rescue the negro from the igno- 
rance that threatens him and us by establish- 
ing good public schools— not grudgingly, as 
if we were conferring an unwilling charity— 
but In a broad, cheerful, earnest and good 
neighborly spirit, aeif we were performing a 
duty— a paramount and most important duty. 
Under GoWhLs is the only remedy for negro 
suffrage. It is a waste of time to talk of 
abridging it. Revolutions never go back- 
ward. The best answer to that sort of talk is 
ihat the United States never were bo strong 
or so prosperous as they are at thiB moment, 
when public sentiment is in all the States de- 
manding the most absolute assertion of demo- 
cratic life and living. Instead of looking 
back, we must look forward ; nay, we must 
go forward, and we matt take the i negro by 
the hand and make him feel that he is a pert 
of the great column of the people; that his 
deBtiny is interlaced with ours ; that we must 
not Btand spatt, Isolated and at enmity, "but 
go forward, each doing what he can to 
Btrength-n the community at air points, 
moral and physical, to uphold and defend 
our democrat!* form ■ of government and per- 
petuate unsullied the liberties which j have 
survived the chaos of civil wax and recon- 
struction. 1 

I have been absent for more than six years 
from this part of our land. The, Indians 
who are so well represented here have in a 
measure absorbed my attention, so that ex- 
cept through Judge Tourgeo's 
books, I have not followed the 
sentiment which have been ta 
Judge then of my gratification and I 
these noted words frdm Memphis: 

1, "Establishing g«pd publio &ch< 

2, " in a Groed, cheerful, earnest and good 
neighborly Bpirit." 

3, "Education the only remedy for negro 
suffrage." } 

4, "Revolutions never go backward." 

5, "The United States never were so strong 
or so prosperous" as now. 

6, " Instead of looking back, we must look 
forward, nay, we must go. forward." 

7, "His destiny is interlaced with ours." 

8, "We must not Btand apart and at enmi- 
ty &c." 

9, "Each doing what he can to strengthen 
the community at all points moral and physi- 
cal." i-/- £• t ■■ L u lr 
~10, "to uphold and defend our democratic 
form of government and perpetuate unsullied 
the liberties which have surriTed the chaos of. 
civil war and reconstruction." 

These are ten glorious propositions. They 
have the ring of Senator Hoar's pleading. 



from a democratic legislature. Howard U 
versity has been aided by a conservative 
Congress and Hampton is receiving a perpetu- 
al endorsement from the Old State of Vir- 
ginia. May I not then begin to go back and 
gather up some few crumbs of comfort from 
the refliii currents, which a few years since in 
their sanguine onward flow, set in motion 
such institutions as Hampton, Atlanta, Fisk. 
Tougaloo and Straight universities? May I 
not use the same scripture which Mr. Lincoln 
did, when, seeing his country already begin- 
ning to emerge from that chaos of civil war, 
he said solemnly: "Stand still and see the 
salvation of the Lord!" i 

I do particularly rejoice- in that 7th propo- 
sition, namely: "His destiny is interlaced 
with ours I " oh. yes, in childhood, in youth, 
in manhood, in the sports of innocence and in 
the hard work of years,— in education and 
productipn, — in the offices of kindness and 
theservices demanded by religion, — in health- 
ful life and in the hours of death, in time and 
in eternity ; there is an essential interlacing, 
a commingling and a co- responsibility from 
which no race differences will ever emanci- 
pate us. And let us today give thanks to 
God, who has taught our thinking men, how 
to meet the difficulties of every now and un- 
expected situation ; and has helped, and ce- 
mented that work by inculcating in all the 
grandest truth in the universe, one which 
shows its divinity on its face, viz: "Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy hea*t, mind and 
strength and thy neighbor as thyself." 

Indeed the thorough possession of this 
truth as an active principle in the minds and 
hearts of the different members of the human 
race which are here represented, is- the true 
guarantee of their union, their progress, their 
success and happiness in civilized life and, as 
we believe, of their ultimate and eternal joy. 

Speaking of the negro, your Principal 
General Armstrong says: "He is sensitive as 
to bis rights, but is not considerate of his 
neighbors." This is doubtless true. How 
ever, there are for it too corrections: one is 
enlightened self-interest, and the other is that 
self-denying love which so many of your suc- 
cessful graduates have manifested in the com- 
munities where they are laboring with 
patience, perseverance and little pay, to help 
their people up out of darkness into light. 
Remember that this self-denying love is not 
crying nor profuse promises, out constant 
and wholesome performance. 

Eleven yearB ago I had the honor of laying 
the corher atone which, on account of the 
fire, becomes today the corner stone of a new 
and really better building, the corner stone 
of this grand and complete "Academic HalL" 
It gives me how a sincere pleasure to speak 
the words of dedication. Your friends have 
already dedicated it in their hearts to the up- 
lifting of young men aud'young women who 
are destined to become the leaders and 
teachers of the peoples to whom they belong 
The principle of the donors, the principle of 
the teachers here assembled, the principle of 
the trustees who work without compensation 
is the twofold one which I have named, viz 
Love, God -ward and man-ward; so, let us 
write its motto high on its front, a motto 
which I trust is already in our souls : "This 
structure, an expression of love toward God 
and His children." 

CLASSES AND INDUSTntES. 

Immediately after the speech of dedication, 
the classes repaired to their new and comfort- 
able recitation rooms, and the visitors fol- 
lowed to listen to the examinations, or started 
with guides on a tour of inspection through 
the various industrial departments; the Indian 
work shops. Huntington Industrial Works, 
Barn, Farm, Printing office Ac. There was; 
as usual, an exhibit of industrial products, in 
Academic Hall. The examinations were 
creditable for both colored and Indian stu- 
dents. The lately arrived Pimaa and Apaches 
were for the first time subjected to the in* 
spectio'n of visitors, and stood it well. They 
seem leas shy than the Sioux, which is favor- 
able to their progress. The [Indian r* — 
novelty, had ^^gj de G the d S^fljg 
BufleY IchooL Twenty-five little giuj* very 



proud and picturesque in their ahining white 
pinafores and bright red kerchiefs, went deft 
ly through the operation of waiting on imagi- 
nary doors and setting Lilliputian tables with 
dainty dishes, and washing up the latter in 
Lilliputian pans, in a way that promises well 
for their futuro homes. '-' 

"btonk mbmorial." 

At noon the classes closed and the proces- 
sion, forming again, marched to witness the 
ceremony of laying the corner stone of the 
Stone Memorial building, the foundations of 
which afe laid nearly opposite the Wigwam, 
fronting tta shore. The corner stone in this — 
'n theftndian building— is a handsome 
;k of red saud-stone. It contains various 
photographs, a catalogue and map of the 
school, a copy of the Southern Workman, and 
papers of the day, the order of exercises, pos- 
tage stamps and small currency of the day.' 
After the singing by the school choir of 
Hail to the Lord's Anointed," the building 
was dedicated by Rev. M. E. Strieby D. D., 
President of the school's board of trustees, 
and Secretary of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, under whose auspices the work for 
the freedmen was begun on this spot. Dr. 
Strieby spoko as follows: 

"It is about twenty years since the first 
Freedman's school was established in the 
United States, and it was at a very slant dis- 
tance from this spot. This little school may 
be considered the beginning of all that we see 
here to-day; and all that is doing for that race 
in the United States. While that school was 
starting, a gentleman of wealth was living in 
Boston who knew little or nothing about this 
school, and this school knew nothing about 
Daniel Stone. Yet there is a connection be- 
twen these two circumstances. 

By the three cardinal means of making mon- 
ey—very Btrict integrity, very sagacious assid- 
uity and very good 'fortune, be accumulated 
$2,000,000. He had hardly thought what he 
would do with it: he just lived on, in a quiet 
unostentatious way. But, as near to 80 years, 
the ecd of life drew near, his good christian 
wife*, Mrs. Valeria Stone, persuaded him to 
make a disposition of this great property. Hs 
was at first indisposed to, but after giving his 
thought to it, he made arrangements, first to 
provide handsomely for bis wife, and then to 
have distributed one and one-fourth millions 
of it by himself and his wife if be lived, or af- 
ter his death by herself and three trustees, to 
benevolent work, especially to the work of ed- 
ucation in the South. 

Rev. Dr. Wilcox of Boston, was the prin- 
cipal advisor. This large sum has been thus 
distributed all over this land, from :he„ Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, bearing record oxvfflrs. 
Stone's good work for the people. She first 
gave $150,000 to the American Missionary As- 
sociation, but this was not for Hampton. By 
and bv. GenU Armstrong asked foronly $7,000 
to half build thh Industrial building for girls,' 
and sent his letter to Dr. Wilcox to present 
to Mrs. Stone. Dr. Wilcox took the liberty 
of saying that Mrs. Stone would like to. give 
the whole instead ot the half, and make it a 
memorial hall to her husband's name. GetH 
Armstrong's letter was seconded by that hobleV- 
man Dr. Mark Hopkins, zealous In all good 
works. So the money was given. It is the 
work. 'of a woman for women, a noble christian 
work' for the race which ha* bed a hard strug- 
gle in life. Woman has tho disadvantage in 
life— man can go out in the world with ten to 
one chances, and occupltions open to him. 
God bless the heart that thinks and feels and 
acta for her. '( • / 

I think the Almighty is pleased every open- 
ing spring" to see this fair world He has made, 
put on the beauty of bud and leaf and- blos- 
som, and the full year go on through the 
summer days to harvest. May w# not. say, 
without irreverence, that fco the child of God 
will rejoice in the dispensing of her bounty, 
in seeing every year a corps of girls prepared 
and sent forth from these walls into the 
world to bring, back the harvest of Christum 
livest This satisfaction Mrs. Stone will have. 

And now, in behalf of the trustees of this 
Normal and Agricultural Institute of Hamp- 
ton, I lay this corner . stone ; and in tho name 
of tho lady giver, I name it the "Stone Me- 
morial Building:" and, in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, I dedi- 
cate it to the cause of Christian education.*^ 

A prayer by Rev. Dr. Schaff, and singing 
by the choir, of P We will end this War" 
closed these exercises. 
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After the usual mid-day rest and lunch on 
the lawn and piazza of the Principal's house, 
the company gathered around the foundation 
of the Indian girls' building, which face*, the. 
Bhore, on,a line with Virginia Hall, hut |ur 7 
ther up the creek. The choir saajr "Watch- 
man tell us of the night," anH ithe words of 
dedicaripn were then briefly pronounced^ by 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, 

"In the name and behalf of the 






language of the hymn sung at the dedication 
of Academic Hall, — in the name of "Wisdom, 
Knowledge, Love and Truth." Other found- 
ation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
ii Jesus Christ.* " 

The choir sang the Gloria, and then Dr. 
Potter, ascending the platform, made a felicit- 
ous speech— short, in consideration of the 
threatening clouds, and the fullness of the 
day's programme: 

"Are we not reminded,as we stand on these 
beautiful shares, of the early history of the 
old state of Virginia* Do we not recall the 
scene of the marriage or Pocahontas with 
the young Englishman? We are come here 
to-day to marry the Indian and white race io 
a new tie; to marry these Indian girls to east- 
ern civilization ; with the hand of love and 
brotherhood, .to lift them out of the old deg- 
radation, and open the door before them to a 
nobler future,— the future common to all to 
whom God gives conscience and intelligence, 
and their brother man gives opportunity and 
encouragement. I know not the feelings of 
others if they have not kindled like mine to- 
day in these wonderful class rooms, looking 
into the faces of these Indian girls learning to 
know our God; our way, and best, almost, of 
all. to reBpect themselves-'and support them- 
selves by their own independent efforts. 

You have heard, perhaps, the story of the 
English traveler, who remarked to a Western 
settler, 'How sad it is to look on this broad 
territory once occupied by the red man, and 
watch the Indians retreating to the Western 
sun ! ' 'Yes* replied the settler, 'it's rather 
hard on the setting sud.' 

But we have learned, let us hope, a more 
Christian view of it. This grout work has 
shown us that they are of one blood with us, 
with the same sympathies, the same aspira- 
tions, the same possibilities. They only need 
what you and I here have to day, — black and 
white— a fair chance. May God bless those 
who give it to them. Slay he crown this 
work." 

The Principal,, remarking that the good 
wishes and good will of the colored race 
have been a significant and helpful feature 
of this effort, for Indian education, asked Rev. 
Mr. Dawson, one of the school's colored Cura- 
tors, from Williamsburg, to make the pnyer; 
.after which the Principal read a note brought 
^here by Dr. Potter, from Miss Catherine 
Wolfe, of New York, regretting her liability 
to be present,and enclosing a check for .$1,000, 
to start the much needed Indian workshop, 
which is the next want and project of the 
school, 

.CLOSING EXERCISES IN VIRGINIA HALL. 
XMAY3 OF ALUMNI, AND SPEECHES nT OUESTS. 

The afternoon exercises in Virginia Hall, 
which was comfortably filled, were carried 
out according to the following programme. 

ESBAVB AND ORATIONS, 

■ ALUMNI OF THE INSTITUTION, 

who have been engaged from one to eight years in 
educational work amon£ th ir people. 

Music. 

" The Night School at Hampton." 

nosBTTA MASON, ClaSSOf'QO. 

"How the OldMeeU thi New." 

ALEX, n. MCNEIL, ClaSSofYl. 

Music 

» Our City Wort." 

laura Davis, Norfolk. Va., Clots of 'lb. 
" Bhall we go to Africa T " 

wm. it bid, "Claw of '77. 

J Music. 
M The Negro and the Indian." - 
B. T. Washington, Valden, W. Va., Classof'75. 
1 Our Outlook." 
L. b. lanoford, Abingdon, Va., Class of '73. 



direction, takes too much lime from other I We marched days, and days, and days to 
itudy and too much special favoring, for the gether. One of the delegates was a young 
best advantage of the honor 



themsel' 

and of the class in general. This has been 
.nglyfeltat Hampton. On the other 
hand, the alumni of the school, who have 
been faithfully working among their people, 
have earned a hearing. They come back men 
and women,with some" experience of real life, 
and some idea of its relative values. They 
bring back reports fresh from»the field, and 
in their own language tell just what people 
want to know of the condition of their race as 
they see It, and the work among them as they 
have shared in it. j 

These considerations make it probable that 
the new arrangement will be continued for 
future anniversaries. The graduating classes 
will lose Bomethiag of the glow and perhaps 
false excitements of commencement day, but, 
on the other hand, they will see the honorable 
position of the faithful graduate worker, and 
gain a new incentwe to go and do likewise. 

The success of the speakers— all but one of 
whom had not more than three weeks notice, 
for preparation — can he judged from the 
comments of the addresses which followed. 
The reporter present from the " Phila. Even'ng 
Bulletin" remarks of them in that paper: 

"A youth who is just leaving school rarely 
has anything to say that an intelligent grown 
person cares to listen to. But the alumni of 
the Hampton Institute, especially those who 
have been out in the world at work for sever- 
al years, must have much to say that will in- 
terest everyone whtV has watched the operations 
of this school, and who cares for the raig ity 
matter of negro «ducation. Some of the 
speakers yesterday were men who had been 
engaged in teaching people of their own race 
in the South since they left the institution, 
five or six years ago. What they had to say 
was said witli clearness and force, and some- 
times with eloquence. It is to be hoped 'Gen- 
eral Armstrong will pursue this policy every 
year." 

Diplomas were presented to graduates, 
young women, and young men, by Rev. Dr. 
Strieby, as president of the board of Trustees, 
with a kindly and happy address to the class, 
as follows: 

In presenting to you these diplomas, 
\ done this year without the presenta- 
tion on your part of the usual graduate ad- 
dresses. But this is only a postponement. I 
wish you to understand that a commence- 
ment speech is not the most important thing 
in the course of a College graduate. We have 
all heard of the sky rocket; with what a rush 
and brilliancy it goes up— and some pi us 
know how it comes down— like a Btick.j It is 
not always what makes the most noiae that 
does the most good. The earthquake, the 
volcano, the tornado, work devastation with 
uproar. But when the sun rises in the pur- 
plingcast, 
the earth, men 
the North was I 
snow. No one 1 
stoleUhe warm I) 
rootsVof life/ and 
and gl 
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Pima, son of the head chief 
much to assist my efforts to n 

Antonito. What was my surprise 
and pleasure, and his, to meet him here to- 
day. You ought to have seen the tears in his 
eyes, and the glow in his face as he caught 
sight of mo and grasped my hand. It would 
have given you a new idea of the 'stoical, ap- 
athetic' Indian. That visit to Washington 
as his first view of civilization, and here he 
to day with his little Bon, because he wants 
to learn English ajnd the white man's ways. 

If our Government could have spent one 
tenth of what it has spent on the Indians, for 
such work as this here for them, Indian 
civilization would long ago have been be- 
yond a peradventure." 

A GOOD STORY FROM DTI. FOTTBR. 

" While listening to the speeches of the al- 
umni to-day, I have been reminded very strong- 
ly of an interview I had on the train between 
Savannah and Charleston, with an old colored 
man who came through the cars with a bas- 
ket of cold roast chicken, to sell for lunch. 
While enjoying a very tender second joint, I 
said to htm, 4 Uncle, where did you get those 
chickens ? ' 

'Boss, dem chickens two bits.' 
1 But where did you get them ? ' 
1 My ole woman cook dem chickens, boss.' 
' But I asked you where you got them, 



i my way, I 



L I say, boss, be yo 
1 Yes 1 1 " 
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i, be you a frie 
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If will be"observed that the essays and ora- 
tions of the anniversary exercises, were made 
by alumni of the Institute, instead of by mem- 
bers of the graduating class as-usual in former 
years, and in schools and colleges generally. 
The increased interest of the exercises fully 
justified the wisdom of the change, which 
might, perhaps, be followed with advantage 
other institutions. At any. rate, it is felt he 
to be in the direct line of the school's effort 
for reality and common sense. The en 
deavor has always been, in the appointment 
oi subjects and supervision of the assays, to 
have them conscientiously the student's own 
thought and expression, simple and within 
the bounds of his experience. But there is 
always an element of unreality and lack of in- 
terest to all but himself and liis-nearest friends, 
in the wofked up effusion of a new fledged 
graduate, whatever his color, and even if he 
has been at school and college all his life in- 
it*md*of three or four years: he says— of tries 
to— what he ought.to feel rather than what he 
rearly can. Then the amount of special prep- 
aration necessary, while it is good drill, in one 



and buds, all nature would 
was in winter. I have often enjoyed, at my 
home, watching the gradual coming on of 
spring; first the swelling buds, a soft lilac 
haze that enveloped the woods ; then a sudden 
burst of tender green; then the full foliage of 
summer. It seemed like a change of the 
whole mrfss; but it was not so— every little 
root and bud had its s&parate part in the 
work. So it is with Hampton's work. You 
have heard the parable of the servants en- 
trusted with their Lord's money ; oua with 
ten talents, and another with five, and another 
with only one. Each was responsible only 
for just what was given him, and each did 
his best to improveit, except one, who went, 
as you know, and buried his and let it He idle 
and unimproved. 

Among the v Hampton graduates, that odd 
fellow has hardly been fouod yet, and 
if he is to be, you've got#o furnish him. I 
don't believe you'll do It, from what I've 
heard. I believo that you will come ' back 
and speak on this platform some day, a|b God 
has given you each talents. In token of 
which, I present to yon the diplomas which 
have been awarded to you by. tne Principal 
and Trustees. 

GENERAL nOWlRD AND ANTONITO, 

Geieral Howard had kindly consented, 
like Dr. Potter and Dr.- Strieby, to contribute 
a double Bhare to the day's interesting gave 
an interesting reminiscence conuected | with 
quite a dramatic scene of the day. 

"In 1872, Gen. Orant sent mo to Arizona 
with the hope of making peace with the only 
tribes then at war. It seemed doubtful for 
sometime whether I should succeed We 
had a council ; soms Mexicans, some Ameri- 
Lte men, some'P.ipagoea, Pi mas and 
Apaches. One nigh it sevmed very doubt- 
ful indeed how it would turn out, but the 
next day gave us peace, and I started for 
Washington with ten Indian delegates. 



to-day, I confess— that being a friend of the 
black man I had better not inquire where they 
got those essays. But I did inquire, however. 
I asked General Armstrong whether they were 
strictly the speaker's own, and I thank God, 
he told me they were, and when he tells me 
anything I always believe it. Yourjg men and 
women, I congratulate you. I am free to say 
that never at any College commencement, 
have I heard more common sense, more true 
and manly and womanly thought and expres 
sion. Never have I heard a definition of civ- 
ilization such as Mr. Washington gave us to- 
day— 'the true test of civilization in any peo 
pie is the desire shown by that people to lifl 
up those who have been less fortunate that 
themselves.' I never heard it given before, 
yet I venture to say it is better than any other 
I have ever seen written. 

God forbid that any narrowness of ours 
Bhould shut out either race represented here 
this nfternoon from any path of progress. 

I asked an old Irishman in a Northern city 
how he was getting- on. "Very poorly, 
your honor, with the nagurs all coming in 
on us, and the haethen Chinee immigrating so 
fast, we may as well take to the woods." 

My pride is that the first African bishop 
who went out from this country was consecra- 
ted in my church. I hope the time is not far 
distant when a Hampton graduate will preach 
in my pulpit. If he preaches better than I, I 
will accept Pat's philosophy, aud 'take to the 
woods. ' " 

FROM THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 

Governor Holliday, like General Howard, 
has lost a right arm in the war. Their meet- 
ing had seemed affecting to both. 

Governor Holliday, being introduced to the 
audience, addressed them as follows: 

"Mr. Principal?— I did not come here to 
talk, I came to sec. Like the gentlemen who 
preceded mc, I have not been disappointed, 
I have been greatly surprised: I have been 
gratified. All the more to see again upou 
the soil of old Virginia another link in the 
cause of civilization, the battles of which she 
has fought for so many generations. 

I have desired- to come here ever since I 
havo been in office, but somehow your invita- 
tions always came after I had accepted other 
appointments, so it was impossible for me to 
accept. But I determined this, the last yeur 
of my administration, that I should avoid all 
other invitations that I might come here to 
see this gicat germ which is destined to flour- 
ish so much. Since I have been in this vicini- 
ty many of the most pleasant things have oc- 
curred. I met this morning, on the stand, a 
distinguished Federal officer [General How- 
ard,] who addressed yon then, and whom 
I am happy to see here again this af- 
ter noon. We shook hands, of course, 
over our introduction ;*I have met him 
agnin ; and taking me again by that hand 
which is nearest to each of our hearts, he 
expressed his gratification at meeting me. 
There bubbled up within my heart the noblest 
impulses that can affect a man. Because we 
had met ajfoes upon the field of battle; I felt 
then that there was coming out from my heart 
the noblest of all inspirations, and I trust that 
it went down that arm and penetrated to his 
heart. I felt,, sir, as if again there was a dawn 
upon us, a time of peace; as if a happy recon- 
ciliation was coming, never more to be 
diBturbed . 



Since I have been here, and o 
have met many gentlemeo, and 
from different parts of the Country, and I 
know there are many others. I would say to 
them on behalf of the Principal, I would say 
on behalf of the Board ' of Trustees, I would 
say on behalf of the people of Virginia, whom 
I have the honor, as Governor, to represent, I 
bid nil here welcome to the soil of the old 
Commonwealth, (applause ) Whether you 
come from Maine or California, whatever 
section you cemc from, I feel uow as if I were 
looking into tlm faces of citizens, as if I were 
looking into vm faces of those who would 
respond to every word I have uttered, and 
who hopo, with me, that once more our 
country may be united in the bonds of peace 
and reconciliation, ( applause ) I may say 
to you ladies and gentlemen, I may say to 
these people around me, that we are looking 
upon one of the most important scenes in this 
broad land. T'-e representatives of three 
continents are around and about me. You 
may talk about Africa, you may talk about 
Europe, you may talk about Asia, or any por- 
tion of the world, but here stands the Negro, 
here stands the Indian, and here stands the 
Caucasian, in the providence of God, never 
more to be sundered. In this little school 
there are forces, grand forces, which are 
working to the dignity of our republican 
growth. They are about us now, and you 
cannot, by any possibility avoid them. Where- 
ever you go you will meet these people, but 
you cannot avoid it. One of the most dis- 
tinguished modern Statesmen has said that 
it is the unexpected that is constantly occur- 
ing in public affairs. This is a striking truth. 
Can any man hope to hold high public office, 
particularly in the time in which we now 
live.and take no account of this? Tho battle 
has been fought, the victory has been won, - 
and the revolution is tiding on— the revo- 
lution of ideas. The old World has never 
witnessed so great a revolution as is now 
transpiring upon this Continent. 

The Indian and the Negro are sit- 
ting at the feet of the Anglo-Saxon Ga- 
maliel of modern civilization. The arrows 
have been plucked from the quivers, and the 
irons have been stricken from the limbs of 
the slaves, and the trio are marching forward 
not with weary steps, not as captives at the 
wheel of the triumphal chariot, but they are 
moving onward with a firm and steady tread, 
under the moving, standards of an untram- 
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taught by this? 
character of the 

depends the character of the Institution. 
Reading, writing and ciphering to the rule of 
three?— If this be all that is done "it is a pro- 
found error. These are nothing in the world \ 
but the mechanics of education Behind 
these there may stand a lying genius who 
may wield them for the destruction of all 
the rest or a good and earnest spirit who , 
may wield them for its glory. 

If the great end of education is reading- 
writing and ciphering, education is an ab~ -~ 
ortionand the foundation is laid for all sorts \f 
of errors. Heading, writing, and ciphering ^ 
have been taught, but there have also been 
taught something higher than these, and it 
is how they shall become good men and good 
women. For, my friends, here is another pro- 
found truth to us living in a republican gov- 
ernment, for out of this comes the good citi- 
zen. Did you evet reflect upon what this 
means? It is the most comprehensive term 
to us Americans, the most comprehensive 
term in the whole range of our language, ilt 
comprehends all other terms and all other 
things. A good citizen! In the hands of the 
people, under the numerical majority, 




trusted the destinies of 
the citizens are good, the 
good. If the citizens are 
menfc is bad, and the whol 
to the ground, 
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Mr. President. I say I ought to be grati- 
fied. I am gratified beyond measure, for I 
see in the future or this school the very work, 
the doing of which I believe to be the most 
essential for the advancement of the interests 
and the glory of America. And when they 
come out into the world, wherever their lot 
may be cast, they are but cogs in the great 
wheel of human machinery, and when they 
go out their duties will be performed faith- 
fully and well." 

Now I have to thank you for tho kind 
attention you have given me. If you leave 
this institution In the same frame of mind 
as I do, you will be satisfied that we see 
here a great center from which will come 
out all that is useful and good. Out of the 
abundance of our wealth and power we have 
given a well contented gift. Knowing full 
well that you will all find a place in the 
scheme of that providence Which rules over 
nations and among men. 




Dear 1 
to youi 
Educatl 



ThePrhflipal, returning thanks in behalf of 
the school^) all who had contributed by word 
or presence to the pleasure of the day, tho ex- 
ercises were closed with singing of the doxolo- 
r, and the bemediclion pronounced by Rev. 
•. Strieby. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



HAMPTON! STUDENTS' OWN. 



/ram VHt S eaiat glass. 

noMB WAS HOT BUILT IN A DAY. 

This is a true statement. Rome was building 
for many years, yes hundreds of years. How 
long was it losing its power and falling from 
the height to which it had built itself 1 Was 
it like the "Early Britains" who reached tho 
sommit of their glory in a moment, as it were, 
consequently soon fell! 

This teaches us a grand lesson, and that is 
that slow progress gives to any nation a sure 
foundation which may not be mndermined 
by trifles. 

We have learned that when man begins to 
retrograde, he soon gets below the standard of 
common decency and morality, then he 
said to be low ; and this point is reached very 
soon for he travels this road with great veloc- 
ity. 

We must not murmur about the past, but 
look out for tho future, pay no attention at 
all to our past treatment, cast it into the sea 
of forgetfuluess, but work slowly and snrely 
for our advancement in the future. 

Like tho workmen on the Egyptian Pyra- 
mid, our ends we'll accomplish someday. Wo 
know that. "The heights reached and kept 
by great men are not obtained by sudden 
flight, bnt they, whilo their companions sleep, 
toil upward in life." So must we, -if we ex- 
pect to bo estimated and counted as men and 
not as three-fifths of a man.' We must press 
forward ; for it is only one step and then an- 
other, and the longest walk is ended. 

We may try to build ourselves np in the 
world and do well for a time, and thon fall. 
Mind it not, for the only way for us to make 
ourselves a nation and have a good'history, is 
to look before we step, and if we should fall, 
try it over again, only with a greater will. It 
ia the way of most every man under the sun, to 
try to get into situations which he is not able 
to fill. This is one of the greatest obstructions 
in tho way of those who have been recently 
counted as men. Thev think because they are 
men they fill the situation as well as any one 
else. Physically, they may do what any other 
' men can do physically, but not intellectually, 

This is a false idea. 
- So let us think of this matter and go into 
the places we are best fitted for, and we shall 
seon becomo a useful and important element 
In the population of our country. 

LECTUB.E ON CLEANLINESS . 

This is an importnnt subject to think upon. 
It is stated in the Biblo that our Lord told tho 
men that were lepers: " Be thou clean, " lie 
did not say: "Take up thy bed and walk," 
yet in cither case they could have been heal- 
ed. 

But it seems that our Lord desired to im- 
press the idea of cleanliness. Most diseases, 
or perhaps oil diseases, are^creatcd by dirt 
and filth. Then, my friends, you can see at a 
glance the all important necessity of keeping 
ourselves clean. 

Our bodies are given us to keep in good or- 
der for tho dwelling of Ood ; they ,arc his 
temples, and he will not dwell in us if we al- 
low our bodies and souls to go unclean. 

The heart as well as tho body should be 
purged; we should not allow ourselves to 
listen to wicked words, and think bad things | 
or Bay ugly things, for this defiles our inward- 
selves. ' 

Prayer and strict watch over our doings, 
will koop our inner part clean, and water and 
soap will cleanse the outer part; this you all 
know by experience; you know how pleasant 
we feefVtcr a nice bath, it keeps the pores of 
our skin open and allows the pure air to ent- 
er whictajs so invigorating. 

Now wo should keep our houses and the 
grounds about them clean. Cleanliness is the 
secret of health. 

Yet some clean people are sickly. Well, dirt 
will make the well oucs sick and sick ones 
die. Some people are naturally sickly, it is 
the decree of Providence that wo Me to suffer 
Bomc in our bodies to make us better. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF AN EDUCATION. 

Dear friends, the subject on which I speak 
to you is tho advantages of an education. 
Education is something (if which a great many 
people have a vague idea. It comes from tho 
Latin word edueo meaning to draw out. We 
have first to take in, and not keep it but givo 
it out to thoso around us. And therefore do 
not do as tho miser docs; always taking in 
and never giving out. 

The reason we want an education is to ena- 
ble us to control not only our private business 
but to take part in publ'.c affairs and know 
what is going on daily in our own and otln 



with tho welfare of all the nations. 

Education has existed among mankind ever 
since the time of Adam.in we way or another, 
If they weren't educating their mental powers 
they were their physical. The Romans, Spart- 
ans and ottfer nations attended mostly to tho 
development of tho physical, while the Athe- 
nians after their fall from political power, at- 
tendedto tho mental . 

In Germany, they have among the best 
schools in tho world. ' America ia advancing 
steadily and has taken hor place in the race, if 
the other nations are not careful she will soon 
pass the goal and be crowned witn the Laurel 
wreath of success. Old England tho mother 
country ia also pushing forward and looking 
with an anxious eye toward the goal. 

Some people have educated their muscles to 
such an extent as to be able to lift an 1 carry 
ponderous weights ; some to walk for many 
' days at a very fast pace, and others to perform 
such perilous feats that when we see them go 
through tho performance we expect to see 
them a lifeless corpse every minute until they 
have finished. ) X 
With a good education a person has within 
s grasp almost any mark in life be may 
choose. One having educated and got the 
control of his mentaf powers can put himself 
on an equality»with the majority of intelligent 
men. 

Without an education a man is a. mere tool 
in tho bands of other mon. In some of the 
states there is a law which will not allow mon 
to vote unless tjhey can both read and write. 
In that case yoju are no more than a slave was- 
before the rebellion unless you can read and 
write. You have no voice at all in the gov- 
ernment by whjch you are governed. What 
will the Negro in Florida do now that the 
bill has passed there. They will either have 
to read and write or not have any voice in the 
government, 3 I 

The Negrocsihavc been down in the lowest 
grade of civilization and they want to raise 
themselves up and education is the only thing 
that will do it. ' I advise yon all to educate 
not only yourselves but your children. All 
tho races on th« globe are making rapid pro- 
gress in civilization, and the way they are do- 
ing it is by education. What is education do- 
ing! It is ruling the world. How could man 
invent and make Buch things as aro beneficial 
to this great wtirld if it wasn't for education. 
The Negro raci is low in grade of civilization, 
and the"most of this race instead of helping | 
each other, when they sec them trying to roach | 
certain mark and be able to compete with 
the great men of the present day they put all the 
obstacles they nossibly can in their path. The 
progress made ]>y the Negro race in the past 
fifteen years is not due mostly to their ener- 
gies_ancf effort* but mostly to their friends. 
The most of yon say I want to reach the high- 
est point of civilization. How con you if you 
do not get an education. Shakespeare says 
"Ignorance is the curse of God, knowledge 
wiu"s wherewith to fly to Heaven " What I 
say first I say lost; get «n education before all 
things. B - 

WHAT TO DO FOR TIIYSELF1. 

Hard work is one of tho essential things for 
success • elbow grease is what makes men rich, 
no bitter no sweet, no who wants to live 
must cat for himself, v and the same case holdi 
good with improvement; he who. 



happened just before I came east to school. 
It was a two storied house with two wings, 
well adapted for the reception of one hundred 

Eupils. Tho Agent's house, a neat frame 
uilding, office and other appointments, lie to 
the right; the Engineer's house, the house of 
tho physician, ana 'one or two to the left. 

In the fertile valley belowyis the Agency 
farm : further to the loft lithe saw mill, and 
beyond, the farms of the/Indians, whose lit- 
tle houses are ehelteredv by the woods and 
by the cliff. The old Indian huts aro rapid- 
ly replaced by log houses mostly put up by 
the Indians themselves. 

Some of the Indians live about thirty miles 
from tho Agency on their farms, raising cat- 
tle, hogs and ponies, and plenty of wild game 
all around them. Sometimes they can stand 
at their doors and Bhoot a deer or a turkey 
without having to run around through tho 
woods and tire themselves ; and they liko to 
live in a countrv where there is plenty of game. 

Before I came east, I used to think that tho 
Indians settled the country very thickly ; but 
they live from about one or ten miles apart ; 
some places farther than this. But now I 
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ABOUT OUR SCHOOL. 



boys have been working on the farm/ 
building. The new boys work in tho morn- 



planting 



fruits, find ; 



digging for 



ing and go to school in the afternoon. They 
are learning how to talk English very »el£ 
Stago, one of the smallest boy's, plays rough, 
and when he get mad be calls them bad John. 
He calls all the boys "John." When the boys 
fall in ranks to march oyer to their meals, as 
soon as be get in the rank he would com- 
mence in giving commands as this; "Front 
Forward, March." Some officer wonld try to 
make him behave while in tho ranks. He 
would Bay "bad John." 

Bears Heart and Jonnthan nenstice went 
home on the first day of April. Bears Heart 
talked to his schoolmates before ho went a- 



Every Saturday wo have a meeting with 
Mr. B. T. Washington, to talk to us what he 
thinks we ought to do and what we ought not 
to do. When his meeting is over, then he 
think Shey havemado theil, settlements very-J lets the Indian boys have their meeting.^ We 



thinly, compared with those made bywbUoJ than elect a President, Secretary, and a Chap- 
people' in the states. lain. Then tho Secretary calls some boys to 
The Indians havo no education, though speak, s;me boys learn pieces in books, and 
they have various ideas about it, and they we are doing well. For many times they try 
havo many superstitious ideas. They think to talk to 
the medicine men can maka the rain to come to 



hive imDrovemcnt must work for t. Every '| foundation 
nave impiu.^u,. ^ [ . „„ m „„, | a ttnin good fortunes 



wants to 



man must work for his own improvement 
Hard work leads to the best broadcloth, and 
he who is ashamed of it will soon be able to 
do without it. nard work is the mother of 
good luck. Idolcnce is the backbone of pov- 
erty Slow and sure for good success,; every 
little helps. " II at first you don't succeed try 
try again." Dion't give up; onck by brick 
hollies are built Wc-jnust stand alone before 
walk and wal* before wo run. Haste 
makes waste, j ' 

If you want tohavo succcss,you must be sure 
to begin right, -a bad beginning makes a bad 
end. Look before you jump. Don t give up 
a small business before you ore sure of a larg- 
er Even drops are water. Prom hai to 
worse is not improvement. For success you 
must keep right at your work. Remember 
you can't get honey and fight at the bees at 
the same time. 



„. turn very cold, or kill any one who is not 
any ways near them by Bending medicine 
through the air; though that never happens 
very often. But they bolieve all that the 
medicine men tell them, and everything that 
they say, must be done or their lives are in 
danger. ^ Q 

INDOLENCE AND INDUSTRY. 

Indolence is one of the most worthless 
kinds of habits which a person* can get by 
idling around when there is plenty of work to 
bo done. 

And this should be well guarded when wo 
are young ; for in youth is the time to form 
good habits, if we wish to have useful lives 
.in the future. 

Indolence, or I should soy habitual idleness, 
in the first place commences in neglecting to 
perform little things, which is not felt at first 
to be doing any harm, but which has often 
led to miserable ends. And bo it is vc 
portant for little things to be noticed a 
as large things. 

Although any person's aim in life may c-e a 
good one, if he at the same time allows him- 
self to spend his time in an idle way and neglects 
to do his little duties, it is a sign that he is 
drifting into i^ness. And at last, be will 
find it bard tiTWcrcome these things, which 
at first seemed harmless. He will thence be- 
come an idle, lazy, man. He will despise la- 
bor and then there will be no hope of his 
getting along in this world successfully, if 
he despises one kind of labor. And poverty 
is tho result of such a habit. • 

But what a great difference we see in com- 
paring industry with indolence. Habitual dili- 
gence' brim's good success, nnd it is the kind 
of habit that should be formed in youth. 
For instnnce^one who is diligent in his work 
and in his lessons in vouth is lnying the very 
ful life, and will no doubt 
M. O. 



hers, and how the meeting is going 
useful to them if they just keep 



trying to talk English. Some boys were 
at first ashamed ; they did not try to speak, 
but few advanced bojs lead thorn and now 
they can just como in front of the others and 
speak like a man, and many times Thomas 
Wildcatte have talked to us, the way we ought 
to do in tho meetings. Ho is ono of tho lead- 
ing Indian boys here. 

I have been noticing among ourselves to see 
if they like this Bchool as well as I do. Well, 
the boys that had been to school before likes 
this school because they learn, they talk Eng- 
lish to each other as white boys. The others, 
especially tho Sioux, go to the Indian School. 
I will not Bay that they don't learn, for I do 
not know anything about them. They work 
in tho afternoon. There are more Sioux boys 
here, and they generally talk in their own talk, 
but they try to talk English, and they can 
talk well now. I see that they like/ this 
school, Borne havo written to their people a- 
bout it, for they want to stay another year as 
their time will soon bo out. I know one In- 
dian boy that wanted to go homo, but Mr. 
Washington talked to bim, which made him 
feci strong, and have never complain about it 
anymore, and is now herewith us, cheerful as 
a be. 
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countries, thus making ourselves acquainted inently, before it was destroyed by 



A DESCRIPTION OF MY TIOME. 

My home is in the south-west coiner of th 
Indian Territory. Tho Agency is sit""" 
about a mile from the Washita Rjvcr, 
wooded bluff which screens it from tho 
wind. <t 
Tho school building used to stand ou,t prom- 
■ ' fire; which 



situated 
th 



DISAPPOINTMENTS OF LIFE. 

In onr every day journcv of life, we have 
various things to meet with ; some probably 
for our "ood and others for our disappoint- 
ment. As we go from day to day attending 
to our daily business, we meet with thini 
which are not always pleasant to us ; 1 
must not give up to these disappoint 
because they are for us all-in this life, 
enn not expect to go from day to day. y, 
meeting with disappointments. I thin* u,*- 
appointmcnts are good at times. For one 
reason, if a person bad no trouble nor was ev- 
er molested he would not feel for those who 
have hindcranccs and disappointments. My ad- 
vice is, try hard and you will be successful. 
Never give over for every troublo you have, al- 
though it may be very hard, for if wo don't at 
first succeed we should try again. Disap- 
pointments are not only for you and me, but 
for every ono. It is impossible for us to live 
without being put to some disadvantage. We 
may havo an object in view to accomplish ; 
something may arise just at that time, and 
prevent us from accomplishing our design ; 
we call this a disappointment m Ufo. We 
somctimesgives up iu despair thinking we can 
not accomplish anything more than wo have 
done, but it is not so, wo simply want more 
energy about ourselves to overcome difiicul- 
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Here at this school, we learn now io reau 
write cipher, and work, whilo at our homes 
they learn how to read and can't talk English 
many talking the same Language that tlnjy 
n't try to talk in English much . I know , 
ople who taught us in ono of these schools. 
They mndc a rule that they must talk Eng- 
lish or else go without their meals for some-""" - 
time. So in this way we use to try to talk it 
all tho time, and that is the best way in teach- 
ing them how to talk English language/ For 
myself, I went to a school that had a rale like 
this one. Well I learn how to-, read, cipher 
and spell, but did not know how to ufce the 



aother 
I hope 
hildrenthat want 
the Government 
ill dottle best to start this sohool for In- 
dians. So many little children in the Indian 
villages doing nothing, and I think this will be 
another good school for them as Hampton 
and Carlisle. 

The people are doing more work for the In- 
dians then I ever know. They are so kind for 
sending us here nnd helping us in this school. 

The only thing tho Indians can say when 
they want anything, and hero's a chance for 
tho Chiefs to talk about, about commencing 
another school, aud that is what they need, 
it's the education they want, and that is what 
they ought to talk about, nothing else. I 
meant tho Government. 

WITCn WAYS AMONG THEM. 

Indians thought that they can kill a man 
by throwing medicine in the air, and belived 
that they are powerful in killing a man and 
making' him well again. In their medicine 
dances as ono year I aaw them, they used to 
have it every night worshipping through God 
as their Church I think. Every evening I 
went to tho lodge where they had it. Before 
they commence, a man would talk talk as 
prayer; wlien that is over, then a man comes 
out, (les upon tho lodgo nnd cries up towards 
neavefl, bows down to tho chimney and then 
tho others cry out just the same. Four times 
he does ; then they commence their slight bond 
performances. Swallowing spenrs, and arrows, 
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■booting ft man tit t 10 tunulh with their ar- 
rows, but I don't know inv&ejf this to ho so 
or not. I saw them .vhnt they did ami saw 
them null the arrow out from one man nnd 
made him well ngai i. Before they did any- 
thing they let the visitors examine their arrows 
and a how. As I looked one time. I saw n 
boy fall down (load, an arrow in his body. 
Then they brought him around to let us fee 
him. Soon after that, they brought him to 
life again. These thing* I saw. but I could 
not see how tlicy did them. Maim Indians 
and white people did not Ik- rive them. When 
' they heard it they got a inun ; they' brought 
him right in front of us and shot him so that 
wo could believe. The last time they had 
was way in the Autumn in the night, and bo 
the Chief Doctor gave a long prayer as I call 
it, for it makes me think that its their way in 
worshiping God as the white people do in 
tbeir churches. Then they had a big dunce, 
■hooting Ciich other and swallowing arrows, 
knocking big stones on their heads and many 
more which I cannot remember. The last 
were two men that had bear skins on, and the 
Doctors made them mad that 'hey dn.vxus a- 
way from the lodge and no one would (Tare to 
go back. The next day -hey took everything 
theyliad in the lodge to the creek. 

Also, how they used to love their war dances 
and sun dances, killing each other, trying to 
scalp other nations that they might haven big 
name. Thishas passed from them jciviliicd w iys 
have come to them: many have hold in n better 
religion than even- before. Bo no more war 
paths, no horses to steal from themselves, but 
the surface of the e.irth U their enemy now. 
The men have to work now.the women don't 
have to work as it was before ; they arc taught 
of nv.rc then before. And now they arc 
building a new building for Indian girls 
where they shall ba trained how to work so 
they shall be useful to their tribes in teaching 
them how to keep themselves better; keeping 
their clothes clean, also sowing. cooking, many 
different kt^d of ways. Some girls are here 
at thistchool doing! very well, yet they Itavo 
not been trained in working different kinds 
otwotk, but they can do most auy kind of 
work so far as I knOw. 

The Indian students at Hampton arc doing 
well in their school. J. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.^-' . 

Bkmghai, April 5, 1881. 
Though I am attending the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands, on his trip around the 
world, I do not forget that I am rated aa a 
'■special contributor" to the Southern Work- 
man. My relations are Buch that much which 
I see here I cannot make public ; but there are 
tome subjects upon which I am at liberty to 
write, because they do not concern national 
or private affairs. . 
~ i*ew days ago, the steamer Pau-tah, be- 
longing to the China Merchant*' Steamship 
Company, was put at the disposal of the King 
of the Hawaiian*, to make such use of as he 
chose. She is a large, swift steamer, built 
in 'England. Some of her cabinB were es- 
.pecially refitted for the reception of the King. 
.He, and his Chamberlain, and I embarked. 
We were the only passengers. In sixty hours, 
we reached the mouth of the Peiho river, and 
after passing many forts, reached Tientsin, a 
. large city, about fifty miles from the mouth 
of the river. At that 'city, the teas from the 
southern part of China are collected and dis- 
patched to Russia, on the backs of camels, 
for the Russians believe that fine teas are in- 
jured by' sea voyages'. That city il also the 
seaport of Peking, the capital of China, and is 
also the residence of Li- Hung -Chang, the 



mnst be met at the threshold of the residence. 
When the Viceroy met us, he stook hands 
with us, for he has adopted thi European 
custom, while dealing with Europeans or 
foreigners. Then he led us through two lines 
of bowing officials to the reception room, and 
to a round table in the center of the room. 
Etiquette was carefully preserved. The King 
Bat on the Viceroy's right; I sat on his left, 
and the others were seated below lis . Tea in 
beautiful porcelain cups was at oqce served. 
The Viceroy is a tall man, with a keen, bright 
eye, and a spare frame, He commenced 
talking at once, through his interpreter. His 
questions were many and to the point. After 
twenty minutes talk, we were led into an ad- 
joining room, and were seated at a table 
covered with sweetmeats, etiqutte being 
carefully preserved during the seat ng. I did 
not touch the sweetmeats, but I did think ot 
my boys in Hampton, who would have readily 
taken my place on the occasion. After an 
hour's talk we left, and returned In the chairs 
to our ships, the same ceremony being ob- 
served in returning as in coming, j The next 
morning the Viceroy returned the call. It 
was done with great ceremony. He invited 
to dine with him in the evening, so we 
nt at seven o'clock, to a large hall, where 
i again met him. The high officials of the 
Empire, residing in the city, and) the r 



relate hereafter. 

It now pays largely, and is destined, it is 
quit* probable, to control the vast commerce 
of the Pacific. 

I will close by describing the modem meth- 
od of conveyance in the cities of the East, 
occupied by foreigners. About ten years ago, 
a missionary in Japan built a large, two 
wiieeled baby carriage. Shafts were attached 
to it. A coolie or laborer's pay is about teo 
cents a day; bo he put a coolie behind the 
shafts, got into the wagon and started^ off; at 
once the invention took. At present in 
Japan and China, one sees everywhere these 
carriages, called , jin-rik-shaa, in all t;ie 
Btreeta. If one wishes to ride, he calls one 
up, steps in, and is carried off at full speed. 
He never walkB. Sometimes an extra coolie 
ia hired to push. The effect of a hundred of 
these big baby wagonB, in which large portly 
men are seated, is curious and amusing. 
But the coolies die rapidly. Running at full 
speed they become heated, and as in the 
winter time they frequently have to stand in 
the cold air for'hours, they take heavy eoldB 
and do not live long. 

W. N. A. 



Viceroy of the province of ChiThi, the Com- sedatives of foreign nations 
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mander in chief of the armies of China; the 
greatest of living Chinese generals. He rules 
despotically over forty millions of people, and 
is; to all intents and purposes, an absolute 
monarch. He is a self-made man. During 
> great Taiping rebellion, in which 



Uions of men were killed, and eighty thou- 
sand beheaded for rebellion, in Canton alone, 
he rose to the supreme military command, 
and ia now the first man of thia Empire of 
four hundred millions. Moreover, he Is pro- 
gressive ; his troops are drilled in European 
tactics, he owns war vessels, powder facto- 
ries, and arsenals, he employs Europeans, 
and watches them too; Be keeps around him 
able Chinamen, who have lived in Europe, 
and speak the European languages. Last 
winter he went to a dinner party at the 
Russian Embassy, and, to the horror of all 
conservative Chinese, sat at the .tablo with 
European ladies; though he has not gone so far 
as to produce in ,public the female membera 
of his o"wn fsmily. Moreover he is pure 
Chinese. The reigning dynasty at Peking ib 
Tartar, and it 'has Jcept its grasp over these 
-millions of Chinese for some centuries, by 
the force of its superior ability and .kill. But 
many of the Chinese look .forward to a time, 
when the Tartars will bo overthrown and a 
Chinaman will become Emperor, aa the Tartar 
dynasty is becoming weak, vacillating, and 
behind the times;" it is believed that before 



'ited. 



The Hawaiian and Chinese flags were draped 
together about the room. Pieces of splendid 
lacquer work were aboutthe room.' Extracts 
from the sayings of Confucius, in Chinese 
characters, were written on the walls. One of 
these translated, reads: "Only he who is wise, 
prudent, and obeys his parents can be happy." 
It was not a Dad sentiment for men whom the 
English people call "pagans." Twenty-five, 
persons were at the table, seated according to 
rank. The King sat on the Viceroy's right, I 
sat on his left. The King's Chamberlain sat 
opposite next to the "Tontai." Next to me, 
sat the Viceroy's son, a bright looking man, 
twenty-seven years old. He speaks English 
well, and has learned it through an Edglish 
teacher. The dinner was not pure y Chinese, 
for European dishes were intermixed. Ivorv 
chop-sticks were besideTeach plate, and knives 
and forkB were added. Tjie courses numbered 
about twenty. In a purely Chinese dinner, 
they reach a hundred. The principal Chinese 
dishes were bird's-ncst soup, and shark's fins. 
The bird'B nest soup for twenty-five people 
cost not less than three hundred dollars. At 
the close of the dinner, one of the high 
officiala, who spoke English well, rose, and 
said that he would propose a toaat, by the 
direction of the Viceroy. He said: 'T' 
Viceroy desires me to propose your Msji 
ty's health. He wishes to thank you for the 
kind treatment which the Chinese have 



long another revolution will take place, that- Received in your Kingdom, and he hopes that 
Li-ftung-Chang will lead it, and in the end the relations of the two countries will always 
become Emperor, ani throw down, on all bepleasant." At the King's request, I re- 
sides the walls of seclusion which nearly en- plied, through the interpreter, saying in sub- 



circle this vast nation. I was, therefore, 
deeply interested in meeting this great man 
Shortly after our arrival at the dock in Tient 
sin an official came on board, and said that 
the "Tontai" (the Mayor) of the place would 
pav his reBpccts to the King. The King went 
on'shorc, to a large house, put at his disposal, 
and shortly after entered the reception 
The "Tontai" sent in bis cards, his name and 
titles being printed on, large red pieces of 
paper. The "Tont 
leavinis his retinue behind him. After a form- 
al reception, he presented the cards ol the 
Viceroy, and said that tbr m 
receive the King at three' »™« »»»• 
day at his own palace. The next day at 2, 
P M three sedan chairs were brought to the 
steamer's side. Each chair was carried by 
• four men, called "coolica" by Europeans. 
The King,..his Chamberlain and L, dressed in 
full uniform, entered these chairs, which were 
'iftedupat once, and the procession moved 
away. At the back were four mandarins, on 
horseback. A large square banner was 
carried in Itont. Behind them came police- 
' men. Beffind the four men who carried 
Bedan chairs, there were men of petty rank, 
who trotted beBide the chairs and pushed 
away any obstacles. Three miles of strcetB 
had to^rVe passed before the Viceroy's resi- 
dence could be reached, and these streets were 
. hardly twelve feet wide. The buildings are 
made of bamboo plastered with mud. So the 
color of the land and of the buildings is the 
same. Hardly a building is over one story 
high. The houses swarmed with people. 
They came to the front as we passed. Ox 
carts, donkeys, men carrying burdens were 
hustled into side streets. 

The people kne* about our coming, and 
showed the greatest curiosity. Finally we 
reached the Viceroy'B residence. Our chairs 
were carried through a gate set in an im- 
mense wall; within were two lines of soldiers, 
who presented arms. Then the band played. 
The mUBic was indescribable. After passing 
through the line of troops, we came to an in- 
ner gate. Here the- ehairs were brought to 
the ground and we' got our,. Before us were 
perhaps fifty officials in full costume, stand- 
ing in silence. Usually the Viceroy receives 
a guest in his reception toom.buta sovereign 



stance that the King was glad of the good 
opinion which the Chinese had of his King- 
dom ; that it was the aim of the government 
to make all men equal before the Courts, and 
especial'care was taken of those who did not 
understand the language of the country 
After this we left the table, after a fou 
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The next mo 
When we reached the 
river, the great forts which line the river 
banks on each aide for two miles, fired a 
loyal salute, while the" ramparts were covered 
with men, displaying bannerB. Every tenth 
ier carries a banner in the Chinese army, 
the effect of some hundreds of these, 
ing above the high, massive walls, was 
picturesque and grand. The 'Hawaiian! flag 
dipped in reply, add we moved out o the 
' ?er into the Chinese or Yellow Sea. 

The steamer on which we took passage, 
belongs to the China Merchants' Steamship 
Co. The Chinamen are rapidly overtaking 
the Europeans, in the steamship race. This 
line runs at present over thirty steamers, and 
they trade with all portB of the Pacific. 

There is a vast money capital in China, but 
the people arc conservative about investment. 
Some of the more enterprising engaged in 
the steamBhip business, but did not succeed; 
at first. They bougUj English ships at large' 
prices. They did not know how to manage 
them. Like all men who go into affairs in 
which they have had no experience, they had 
much to learn, and their lesson cost them 
dearly. Mariners cannot be made in a day. 
Captains, and engineers of steamers, cannot^ 
be had out of a race that never built steam- 
ships, or sailed over distant seas. Though 
these men could match Europesns! in trade, 
could make the Pacific coast of America 
tremble at their thrift and economy; they 
could not manage Bteamships. It was a new 
business to hem . They had money in vast 
quantities, but it paid no interest. A vast 
fleet covered the seas along this coast, and 
made an active competition with the trained 
Merchant service of, Great Britaip, but it 
paid no proftt. How this great fleet of thirty 
steamers, . was converted from a losing, dis- 
couraging investment, into one of great and 
astonishing profit by the splendid manage- 
ment of a pure Negro from America, I shall 



lb VISIT FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

President Garfield, accompanied by Mb 
daughter and son, Secretary Hunt and Mrs. 
Hnnt, Col. and. Mrs, Rockwell, and daugh- 
ter, visited Portress Monroe, and Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, on Saturday, June 4, In the Gov- 
ernment steam yacht Dispatch, and on Sun- 
day morning, drove out to the Chesapeake 
Soldiers' Home, and J» Hampton Institute, 
attending The : Normal School service at 
Bethesda Chapel, in the National Cemetery. 

After service, the Principal announced the 
presence of the President of the United 
States, and expressed the hope that he would 
speak to the school of which he had so long 
been a friend, and was once a Trustee; in this 
most fitting place, with the graves around us 
of those who have died that these might be 
here to-day. 

The President responded to the request aa 
follows: 

"As I drove through these grounds to- 
day, I was impressed with the thought thst 
I wss between the representatives of the 
past and the future. 'J 

Crippled and bent with service and years, 
those veterans in the Soldiers' Home, 
represent the past. You represent the 
future,— the future of your race— a future 
made possible, by the past, by these graves 
around ub. 

Two phases of the future strike me as I 
look over this assemblage. For I see 
another race here ; a race from the far west. 
These two classes of people are approaching the 
great problem of humanity, which is Labor, 
from different sideB. 

I would put that problem into four words : 
Labor mutt be free. And for those of you 
from the far west, I would omit the last 
•word in order to enforce the'first lesson. To you 
I would say : Labor mutt be!— for you, for all. — 
Without it there can lie no civilization. The 
white race has learned that truth. They 
came here as pioneers, felled the forests 
and swept away all obstacles before them by 



nating of all stories of Arctic exploration. 

"An iceberg is one of. God's own build- 
ings; preaching its , lessons of humility to the 
miniature structures of man. Its material, 
one colossal Pentelicus; its mass, the repre- 
sentative of power in repose ; its distribution 
simulating every architectural type. It makes 
one smile at those classical remnants which 
our own period reproduces in its Madaleine, 
Walhallas. and Girard colleges, * • * Certain, 
f am that no objects ever impressed me 
more. There was something about .them so 
slumberous and so pure, so massive yet bo 
evanescept, bo majestic in their cheerless beau- 
ty, without, after all,any of the salient points 
which givJ^haracter to description, that they 
almost seeved to me the material for a dream 
rather than things to be definitely painted in 
words. The first that we approached was en- 
tirely unaccessible. Our commander, in whose 
estimates of distance and magnitude . I have 
great confidence, made it nearly a mile in cir- 
cumference. With the exception of one rug- 
ged corner, it was in shape a truncated wedge; 
and its surface a nearly horizontal plateau. 

f was a monster ice mountain, at least 
two hundred feet high, irregular in shape, 
and its surface diversified with hill and dale. 
Upon this one we landed. * ' * 

The general color of a berg may be com- 
pared to frosted silver, but when its fractures 
are very extensive, the exposed faces have a 
very brilliant lustre; nothing can be more ex. - 
quisite. The iceberg is always dreaded by ships 
In Melville Bay, we were completely surround- 
ed by them. We made fast on the shore side, 
to one of majesterial proportion that had an- 
chored itself In the floe. To seaward I counted 
seventy-three. As the tide ebbed, the floes 
choked in around us, so as to prevent the 
possibility of warping from our position, and 
the kingly bergs began their impressive march. 
One of them in bulk more than equal to two 
of our own, advanced at the rate of a knot an 
hour, crumbling all opposing floes before it.. 
The two bergs were just about to meet, crush- 
ing our little vessel to atoms in their em- 
brace. It was a sight to make the bravest hold 
his breath. But we doubled a projecting cape 
and the peril wasjpaat. Just bb the drifting 
berg was about impinging on the other, it 
yielded a very little to Borne inexplicable 
counter-drift, moved Blowly round on its axis 
to the northward, and passing within fifty 
yards of the brig, continued its majestic pro- 
gress directly in the wind's eye. It was a nar- 
row escape; the Rescue was keeled over con- 
siderably by the floes which were forced in 
upon her, driving in her port bulwarks, and 
demolishing her monkey rail." 
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taught to destroy 

labor. Therefore to you I would say tnat 
without labor you can be nothing. The first 
text in your civilization is; Labor must be! 

You of the African race have learned this text 
but you learned itunder the lash. Slavery taught 
you that labor must be. The mighty — 
war spoke out to you, and to 
that Labor must be forever free. 

The basis-flf all civilization is that Labor 
must be. The basis of every thing great in 
civilization, the glory of our civilization, is 
that Labor must be free 1 

I am glad to Bee that General Armstrong is 
working out this problem on both sides- 
reaching one . hand to the South ; and one 
hand to the Weat,— with all thia Continent 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization behind him; 
working it out in the only way it can ever 
be worked out ; the way that will give u a 
country without sections; a people without 

" After church, the President and his party 
walked through some of the buildings, saw 
the students at dinner, and then took lunch 
at the house of Gen. Marshall, Treasurer of 
the NormalSchool; where the teachers and 
officers of the School were presented to the 
President, who pleasantly said that ho felt 
like wishing he were a Hampton teacher. 

After listening to a little singing by the 
Normal School choir, the-party left for the 
Fort, and returned to Washington the same 
evening. 

AMONG THE I0EBEBQ8. 
"An I then there came both ice and snow 

And it grew wondrous cold; 
And ice, mast high, went floating by, 

As green as emerald." 
"An iceberg is one of Ood'B own buildings," 
says Dr. Kane in the most graphic and faaci- 



A SOUTHERN STJF 

BUTE TO A 00L0BED TEACHER. , 

The death of Mr. Lindsey Hay 
ate of Hampton, of the class of '77, has been 
noticed before in the Southern Workman. 
His widow, also a. Hampton graduate, -has 
sent us to read the following kind letter of ' 
sympathy which she has received from the 
County Superintendent of schools uoder^- 
whom she and her husband were teaching. 
We take the liberty of publishing it, sure that 
its tone of cordial respect and appreciation-, 
will give to many a pleasant, and perhaps a 
new idea of the relations which may exist be- 
tween the colored teacher and the Southern 
superintendent, though in many cases one is 
an ex-slave and the other an ex-slave holder. 
Race prejudice exists— North as well as'South. 
Education is the only upward toad out of it. 
Many a Hampton graduate is proving that 
true and uuassuming worth will find ks own 
Mrs. Hayden writes: 



"I am trying to teach again, and^give 
id event up to the Master, but it is the 1 



this 
hard- 
est thing I ever tried to do. General, I be- 
lieve my dear husband is in Heaven, for he 
certainly tried to live the life of a christian. 
I mean to try and meet him there. I ask yon 
to pray for me. 

Your sincerely grateful pupil" 

Delia E. Hayden. " 
The enclosed letter is as follows: 
Office of County Supt. of Public Schools, 

BEDFORD CODNTV, 

Liberty, Va., February .Ith, 1881. 
Mrs. Delia E. Hayden: 

I desire to express my sincere 
sympathy for you in your bereavement. The 
death of your hnsband (Lindsey Hayden) i» 
a sad loss, not only to the colored people of 
thiB immediate community, but throughout 
the County. He was' an excellent teacher and 
loved the employment for the good which 
he thereby aimed to accomplish.' I sought 
his co-operation in efforts for the improvement 
of the colored teachers of the County, and 
found him ready to do all in bis power towards 
the accomplishment of thia object. His death 
is a sad loss in this respect, and I/eel that lost 
deeply. I was absent from home nearly all of 
the time of his illness, and feel sorry that I 
did not see him before his departure 

Wis) best wishes for your welfare, I am 
Yours truly, 

J. A. Davis. 
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earnest, clear headed men and womeriabout 
five hundred in number, who, havingj them- 
selves been lifted oat of the depths, go 
out to lift their people. 

There should be a thousand instead of 
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Negroes in the land.' 
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Entered aa Second-c nsa Matter in the Po» Office at 
Hampton, .Va. 

Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute, and print- 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent or, trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work, frorA all parts of the country, is so- 
licited, and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on app lication. 



Subscribers are reminded that, from 
July to October inclusive, this paper is re- 
duced to an eight page form, resuming in 
November the twelve page form. 



The assembly of the Hampton Alumni 
on Friday, May 20, the day after com- 
mencement, may be considered an event 
in Negro education. Out of the three 
hundred and forty living graduates who 
are scattered throughout this, and the 
neighboring states, ninety-five were pres- 
ent. The average was about twenly-four 
years.. Each one had come out of a dark 
past, received a three years' training, and 
had been engaged in teaching his race 
from one to nine years. Nearly all had 
grown, both physically and morally. 
Their faces were stronger from hard ex- 
perience, and the story of difficulties over- 
come, was written on many a countenance. 
As we looked down the long tables, at the 
Alumni dinner, or moved among them in 
a Bocial way, the gain in power, in settled 
purpose and in character, were manifest. 
All were neatly dressed, free lrom fanci- 
ful adornment, and as to ease and grace, 
' and dignity of manner, had no compari- 
son to fear. The young women, who 
composed about a third of the company, 
best illustrated the farthest point from 
chattel" life that has been reached: 
As a whale, free from political ambi- 
tion; most of them, in a moderate way, prop- 
erly holders ; clearly realizing the great 
work before them as teachers, and their 
Christian duty to devote themselves to it, 
they represented a new and hopeful force 
in the South ; one that needs reinforce- 
ment. 

This gathering w^s, we believe, the larg- 
est of its kind ever held. They bad no 
grievances or outrages to report ; their 
testimony to Southern kindness and fair 
treatment was general and cordial. 

They called for more teachers and books; 
lor men who pould build their own school 
houses, make their own. benches, brave 
'lilliculties, risk pay, and be careless of 
comfort. r 
i Such workers are tbe product of 
institutions built up by the Nortb, appre- 
ciated, and, in some cases, aided by the 
*outh . 

Hvery year they pour out a stream of 



THE MOOES E OF VIBGINIA OH MEQR0 
EDUCATION. 

Recognition by the South of tjie su- 
preme necessity of educating and elevat- 
ing the ignorant millions in her midst, is 
growing both in church and state. '&. new 
stand for this duty was taken by ihe re- 
cent Episcopal convention in Danville,Va., 
at the instance of the earnest and practi- 
cal Bishop Whipple, and the "Diocesan 
Work," the organ of the church in Vir- 
ginia, thus reports and comments apoa its 
action. 

" Our Church in Virginia, through its 
Council, recently assembled in Dajnville, 
has spoken brave words in favor of Negro 
evangelization, and has announced a new 
departure, and has adopted a new policy. 
We are to have no more make-shiftsj. We 
are to have no more ignoring, no more 
neglecting of a most patent duty-! We 
are to have no more evangelists relieving 
our parochial clergy of the responsibility 
of preaching Christ to the larger blilk of 
the people within these parochial bounds. 
The' work of bringing the seven hiindred 
thousand negroes in our midst to Christ 
and the Christian life, is placed where it 
js — upon the parochial clergy and 
their vestries. Such work they cannot 
ignore. Such responsibility they cannot 
avoid. The church has spoken. Hear the 
unanimous voice of the church inVirgmia, 
the voice of bishop, and clergy, and laity, 
as expressed in solemn council at Danville: 
1 We believe that the time has arrived 
when our parochial clergy should recog- 
nize the Jact that the Negroes within their 
parochial bounds are an integral part of 
their parochial work, and that sucli\ work 
can no longer be ignored nor neglected.'' 

We ask the clergy andvestries qf Vir- 
ginia to weigh well this solemn utterance 
of their Diocesan Council. We ask them 
to read it in the light of that sublime 
"Go ye," which Christ decreed from the 
Mount of Ascension. We ask them to 
read it in the light of that peculiar paro- 
chial organism which has been grafted upon 
our ecclesiastical system. At any rate, 
the church in Virginia has adopted and an- 
nounced APOLrcY For this we sajj, Laus 
Deo! Now let clergy and vestry act. 
Otherwise at their door a fearful respon- 
sibility must rest." 

We are assured by a clergyman of Vir- 
ginia, that this hearty comment is a reflex 
of public sentiment in the diocese, and that 
ishes of the Council will be carried 
out. Practical aid like this,is worth more 
to the colored race than a gr£at deal of 
talk about rights and social equality. It 
is putting itontheonly-direct road.wheth- 
er short or" long— to all those rights, and 
its true level. And it will benefit the giv- 
er as much as the receiver. No one can do 
hearty christian work for another's good, 
without rising himself to a higher plane, 
and finding his interest increased in those 
for whom he labors. 



Tbe difference it has made in their lives 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that when 
the county school closed at the Butler 
school thiB spring, it was reopened the 
next week as a pay school, with nearly 
two hundred children, twice as many as 
have ever been able to attend it before. 
His employees will miss not only their 
wages, but his untiring interest and kind- 
ness; his clerks, the evening class he held 
for them in disregard of his own fatigue; 
the colored people aoross the creek, the 
Sunday service and lecture he kept up 
regularly till he left, cutting short his own 
hours of rest to lift them into better lives. 

By the Normal School he will be great- 
ly missed as a friend and neighbor, and 
as an able and successful teacher, which 
he has been for the last four years, keep- 
ing up one class, even after entering upon 
business. He imparted to his classes 
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THE ALUMNI ASB00IATI0H. 

To give further encouragement and uni- 
ty to the work of the graduate teachers- 
and keep up their acquaintance and con" 
nection with their Alma mater, the Hamp- 
ton Alumni Association was organized in 
1817, to meet triennially, at the School. 
At their second meeting, held this year, 
the day after the School Anniversary, 
seventy eight graduates were present, 
about half of t^em young women Every 
class was represented exeept the first— '71. 

At the business meeting in tbe morning, 
handsome resolutions were passed, of loy-- 
alty to the school, appreciation of its work, 
and thanks to its Principal and to the be- 
nevolent friends who support its efforts. 
After the drafting of a new constitution, 
to replace the one burned in . Academio 
11 ait, ami the election of the next officers 
and orators, a motion was carried to raise 
a fund to be devoted to- the benefit of a 
student in the Hampton Institute, and a 
committee was appointed to receive Buh- 



inspiration from his culture, and expert 
ence, and personal influence, and his stu- 
dents always loved him. 

The Southern Workman will seriously I «rip™ioMand sefe'cTa student T&to 
miss his clear and vigorous contributions 
which have been so much appreciated by 
our readers. Cpncerning some of these 
articles collected to meet a demand, and 
published at the Southern Workman of- 
fice, in a pamphlet, with the modest title 
of " Economic Crumbs," the New York 
Herald justly declared, in an editorial no- 
tice, that they are the clearest elucidation 
that has been given of the principles of 
civil economy of which they treat. 

We hope earnestly that Mr. Bryce's 
cessation from business has been prompt 
enough to ensure an early restoration to 
health and return to its activities. Mean- 
while, we assure him of our best wishes 
and sympathy, and those of many friends. 




Our editor in chief, Gen Armstrong, 
sailed for Liverpool in the Algeria-, on the 
loth inst., for a few months refreshment 
of European travel with a sister residing 
in Germany. It is possible that he may 
also meet his brother, Mr. Wm. N. Arm- 
strong, Attorney General of Hawaii, with 
whose unique letters of travel we have 
been favored, and King Kalakaua, on their 
tour of the world, from the East. Having 
thrown aside all editorial burdens and 
promised no letters from abroad, if any are 
received they will be a welcome surprise. 

The same steamer carried out a party 
of summer tourists, among whom are the 
lady-principal of Hampton, a present, and 
a former teacher. With a different but a 
pleasant programme, they will spend the 
season in England, and the continent. We 
wish them all a delightful journey and a 
safe return. 

It is Gen. Armstrong's intention to re- 
turn in the latter part of August, and 
make a trip to the Indian Agencies in 
Dakota, before the opening of the next 
school term. Meanwhile all business with 
the school or paper will be attended to by 
the Treasurer and vice-Principal, Gen. J. 
F. B. Marshall^, ' 



We regret to say that our regular con- 
tributor and friend, Mr.,T. T. Bryce, has 
been obliged by illness resulting from 
over work, to give up business entirely for 
the present. He has gone, with his fami- 
ly, to Clifton Springs Water Cure, New 
York, for medical care. His business is 
being closed up by his friend and agent, 
Mr. F. Richardson, of Norfolk. We are 
glad to state that notwithstanding the 
last unfavorable year for crab and oys- 
ter canning, the business is settled in good 
shape for all concerned, though it's anxie- 
ties and efforts; no doubt, contributed to 
the proprietor's break down in health. 

Mr. Bryce's departure from Hampton 
will be felt as a serious loss in all classes 
of the community, and in the illnesa which 
made it necessary, he is sure of wide- 
spread and hearty sympathy. Hundreds 
of poor people have found employment in 
the large canning business which he h/is 
been building up for the last two years. 



OH THE THRESHOLD. 
We heartily recommend to all who are 
beginning life with some d.esire to make 
it significant, Mr. Theodore T. Munger's 
excellent little book, On the Threshold, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 
Boston, a copy of which has been kindly 
presented by the author to the Normal 
School Library. Advice to young people is 
apt to.be more freely given than vsdued, till 
it is worked out in the experience of life 
by each for himself. But practical and 
really helpful counsel is not, after all, so 
very abundant, and a word in season with 
no suspicion of insincerity to disgust, a 
common sense bint, or suggestion, may- 
sometimes be the turning poiut and inspir- 
ation of a whole life. Just such sugges- 
tions and honest timely hints are in this 
little book, we think. The subjects con- 
sidered are, Purpose in life, Friends and 
Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self Reli- 
ance and Courage, I'aith, Reading, 
Amusements and Faith. The Normal 
School has proved its opinion of it by using 
a timely donation from a friend, to give a 
copy of it to each young man of the gradu- 
ating class. We wish it might be in the 
hands of every graduate. 



umni scholarship reflects honor u) 
graduates, and will be a new tie 
them and their Alma Stater. 

The afternoon exercises in Virginia 
Hall were well attended and interesting. 
The speeches were very well delivered, 
and showed thought and mental growth. 
An address of welcome was made by the 
president, Mr. Geo. Davis, a resident grad- 
uate, an oration on Men for the Times, by 
Mr. Robert Kelser, class of '7G, and eBsays 
on the Virginia State Debt, by Mr Thomas 
Cayton of "13, and on Brutus, by Mr. Wm. 
Grecnhow of "T4. The Principal was call- 
ed on for a speech, but introduce! first, . 
Hon Josiab King, of Pittsburg, Penn.,who, 
as trustee of a benevolept bequest known 
as the Avery fund, gave the money with 
which the Hampton School ground was 
originally bought by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, for the Hampton In- 
stitute. Mr King, in a speech in which 
was much dry humor, gave an interesting 
history of his relations, with the School 
and its cause, and heartily endorsed its 
work. . 
The Principal then expressed the Schools/' 
warm congratulations and welcome to its 
graduates, and his joy in feeling more than 
eVer before as he looked upon them, the ^ 
success of Hampton's work,urging them to - 1 
keep up tbe family spirit with each other 
and the school, feeling themselves always 
a part of it, carrying on its work, and re- 
turning from time to time to get acquaint- 
ed with the new recruits, and renew the old 
associations and inspiration, of the old 
home that would ever give them welcome V 
and encouragement. Gen Marshall add- 
ed a few words of congratulation and com- 
pliment in his own felicitous manner. 

The "crowning event" of the day, in the 
opinion of others than the graduates, was 
the Alumni supper, in the evening. The 
Principal, Vice-Principal and about twenty 
other officer* and teachers who Ivad been 
long enough at Hampton to know some 
of its graduates, were invited by the Al- 
umni, and sat down with them with great 
pleasure, at their bountiful feast. Nearly 
one hundred were seated at the one long 
table. which reached almost from end to end 
of the large dining room. The tables were . 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and 
the supper did credit to the managers. 
Looking up and down the long vista at 
tbe bright happy faces, beaming with in- 
telligence and refinement, and manly and 
womanly earnestness; and reflecting that 
each represented a light for the enlight- 
enment of the race, a past of struggle and 
success, and a future of hard work and 
hope, is it a wonder that the hearts of 
Principal and teachers of Hampton swell- 
ed with emotion in the thought, these are 
Hampton's jewels? 

^he toasts of the evening — which no one 
however was materialistic enough to 
think of dritSking even in water — were 
"The Exodus," proposed by Mr. W. L. 
Hamlin; "Indian Education," Mr. E. A. 
Bird; "Oua Missionaries in Africa" — 
not knowing that one of them was even 
then nearing our shores — by Miss Lavinia 
Lewis; " The Alumni of Hampton Insti- 
tute," Mr^f red. S. Phillips. The speeches 
were good *and greeted with applause 
Gen. Marshall then proposed The Resi- 
dent Graduates,— knowing more of them 
as he said, and thinking them certainly a 
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good sample of Hampton Alumni. Those 
who know them will appreciate his happy 
play upon, some of their names as he said 
that while he had business . with many 
hanks, he put most trust in his own Banks; 
if visitors came to his office he did not 
send them to the dogs but to the Daijijs: if 
they wanted information on any subject he 
sent them into Gen. Armstrong's office to 
Reid about it, or if his book wasn't, suffl- - ^ 
cienr, he sent them to Hooker. Very good j A ' 
beef comes from oui Sbellbanks farm, but , in „ of 
still better Vanuon." Gen. Armstrong pro- 
posed The Alumni Dinner, and congratu- 
lating the alumni upon the success of their 
whole festival day, gave them a parting 



of the blue sky and- green hills of Dakota, 
must have been the despair of a p .inter. 

During the half hour occupied in getting 
off the freight, BUpplies &c, they remained 
in groups on the boats; sometimes singing 
their wild monotonous songs without words, 
and dancing to their "torn torn," of smok- 
ing in silence, and gazing upon tlie crowd who 
hud come to receive them, with perfect indif- 
ference. At last they were permitted to land. 
I was intensely interested in watching the 
'hose mother, an old squaw of this 
, j, wns standing in trembling expecta- 
tion of welcoming her son, with all a Brother's 
pride in the return of her darling. He came 
off with his clansmen first, and 'stood a few 
feet from our carriage ami reached out his 
hand to his mother. I shall never forget the 
i-i —jthcred 



blessing and *vK». P^'^'X ^S^JT^SSTS 
cess, and believing in a liopctiU lutuit lor „ tr( , not h i n his, as he allowed her to kiss his 
their race. After a unanimous vote ol ^',,,,1 |)llt „„ ro h c . n c is an immense 



thanks to the Principal, and then to those 
who had managed the supper, the company 
proceeded to the assembly room of VirgiDia 
Hall, where the evening was pleasantly end- 
ed in social entertainment and conversation 
Quite a number of the graduates remained 
at Hampton to attend the Seniors' Normal 
■ training class, and a few are able to stay 
for the Virginia Teachers' Institute, aliout 
to be held at the Normal School. Others 
will return for it. Most, however, scatter- 
ed the nest day to their various places of 
labor, taking with them, we have nb doubt, 
an inspiration and a cheer which will nerve 
hand and brain and heart to good and 
faithful service. 



INTERVIEW WITH SITTING BOLL'S 
.SIOUX AT STANDING ROOK. 
Over twelve hundred Indians' surren- 
dered from Sitting Bull's band, were re- 
cently sent from Fort Beauford.where they 
hadlieen held as prisoners, to Standing 
Rock agency. When-informed of their 
destination, they accepted the situation 
without a murmur, and embarked cheer- 
fully. Among them was a daughter of 
Sitting Bull. The following very inter- 
esting account by n lady, of her interview 
with them after their arrival at Standing 
Rock, is kindly furnished first to the 
Southern Workman by our neighbor Capt. 
Hcffelfinger, of Hampton. 

Fort Yates, D. T., June 3, 1881. 
The usual quiet of our camp Wis disturbed 
last Sunday, May 211, uy the arrival of three 
boats, bringing to this Agency. "Standing 
Rock," about twelve hundred Indian prison- 
ers, who surrendered last winter under the 
pressure of cold and hunger, when Sitting 
Bull crossed the British line and escaped In 
about ten days we arefo have nineteen hun- 
dred more. I despair of being able to give 
you. any adequate idea of the interesting 
scenes which I witnessed that day. To one 
whose impressions of the Indians have been 
obtained chiefly through the newspapers, and 
occasional visits to the Uauipton *orinal 
School, the sight of twelve hundred Sioux, 
men, women, and children, in all their native 
picturesqueness, is a new sensation. 

It was known that the boats would arrive 
here about ten a. m., and every body was 
down at the river bank to witness the landing. 
Church "calls" were useless, our Chaplain 
himself could hardly tear himself away from 
such a scene . ... 

As the three boats came down the river in 
quick succession, the Indians for miles above 
came runnin" down to greet their friends; and 
when the landing was made, there were several 
hundred of their own nation on the shore to 
greet the new comers, 

As the first boat .was being made fast to 
her moorings, there stood high ou the forward 
deck, a great chief, Gall. He wore a crown 
-of eagle's feathers, and a robe of buffalo skins, 
wiii the fur next to his body : the tanned side 
being handsomely decorated, painted by hand, 
as we say of our French china. I hail a good 
opportunity of examining both crown and 
robe later in the day when he came up to the 
Commanding Officer's house to pay his re- 
spects, and found they were really superb. 
Around the Gall were grouped several line 
lookin" young men, all more or less decorated 
with feathers, and necklaces, of elk teeth 
stmn" to"Cther, with brass beads the size of 
a peat red or yellow leggings fringed up the 
Bides of the legs; nud breech cloths of the 
most brilliant colors, but blending harmoni- 
ously; and always, the inevitable buffalo skin 
robes, trailing to the ground, and worn over 
the shoulders, though the day was as hot and 
sultry as July. Fans of wild turkey or eagle 8 
feathers formed the finishing touch to many 
oiVthe costumes of the men. I did not see a 
single squaw with a fan. It was enough for 
them to carry the papooses and the luggage. 

The decks Bwarmed with their living freight, 
and presented such a tahleau want as I never 
expect to see again, and which, with its mass 
of gorgeous coloring against the back ground 



hand' anil pat Ins robe. - 
man and reniarkal.lv fine looking. He stood 
there as if spell-bound, and I saw a large tear 
,.,ll .l„wn his cheek, while an officer near tne 
moved he unco'vere 1 his head, and 
:o me saying " I can't witness that, il I 
linfiilly interesting:" As for me, the 
•re str«uming from my eyes. Mothe; 
i slood there silently for several min- 
utes, and then raising his bonnet of eagle s 
feathers and motioning to the interpreter, hi 
made quite a little speech, saying he was a 
friend of the Great Father, and had come to 
ve at Standing Rock the rest of his life; a; 
hich they all nodded and grunted assent, 
and walked" about shaking their hands with 
their friends, both whites and Indians. Alto- 
gether they seemed quite a satisfied, happy 
lot of prisoners, and immediately fell to work 
setting up their canvass tenls or "ti-pi's" as 
they call them, [pronounced tee pee. ] 

I got out of the carriage and mingled with 
the crowd, somewhat to the disgust of some of 
our party, who object strongly to what they 
call " Indian filth."^ But I was curious; and 
had been used to cleanliness all my life. Ta- 
king a papoose in my arms, I patted its pretty 
' ■* covering, and pressed it to my breast, 
ide signs that I would like to have it. 
uaw was evidently flattered by my ad- 
m of the baby and its ornaments, hut 



told that the Lieut, must return, but that Capt. 
C would stay with them a while, he caught 
Lieut R by the hand, and with tears in his 
eves said. "You were the first white man 
I'cver shook hands with, and I shall never 
forget you." I ™»8 struck with tho neat and 
fine appearance of Crow-King as well as some 
of the other chiefs. 

Plainly, blood will tell; among the Dako- 
tas as elsewhere; and I am convinced that 
honest plain dealing, and kindness, arcnot lost 
upon the Indians. I understand there are two 
bright interesting boys, who have been enter- 
ed at the A^encv school preparatory to being 
sent to Hamilton. I shall make their acquaint- 
ance before they leave, and perhaps help them 
ya-}>c English. . 

I called yesterday on the daughter of Sitting 
Bull, hut she had gone to a dance; so I was 
not presented. She is said to be quite pretty, 
as beauty goes with the Sioux, and recently 
eloped Willi a dusky swain, whom her fathei 
disapproved. 



harness-making shop, started in April, 1880, 
there are twelve apprentices, in whom four 
tribes are represented. There have been ship- 
ped to Indian agencies 118 double sets of har- 
ness, and 40 remain on hand. The value of 
all their labor is $:!10. ■ In the wagoo-making 
shop 10 wagons have been completed, and 8 
are in process of constiuction. This depart- 
ment started in October, 1880. and has ten 
apprentices. An order was received from 
Washington a few days ago p questing that 
two of the wagons be forwarded, to dilTcrent 
agencies in Oregon. 

ThenSis a laundry connected with theBchool, 
in whil from 3.000 til 4,000 pieces are wash- 
ed and ironed each week. Four Indian girls 
1 lire employed in the laundry, daily. In the 
sewing department, six Indian girls are em- 
ployed daily, a new set being supplied every 
day. About 500 pair of stockings ure damed 
| in this department every week. 

There have been subscribed 'o l he training 
school about $1,800 by people of Philadelphia, 
nearly all by tie Society of Friends. The 
school is 'now kept up by appropriations from 
the civilization-fund! which » ill be exhausted 
in about eighteen months " 

Helen Hunt will have to a id a supple- 
ment to her " Century of Dishonor," if 
there is not civilization enough in the 
country to supplement thiscivilization fund 
of the government.. But this we cannot 
believe We congratulate Carlisle upon 
its noble showing, and wish it a h " 
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ANNIVERSARY AT CARLISLE. 
Our Carlisle fiieiida-conilucti.il their ex- 
amination anil anniversary exercises with 
great interest and success on June Kith. 
Hundreds of visitors were present, includ- 
ing a large delegation from Philadel- 
phia. Tlie"President had intended to be 
there, but was obliged, by the pressure of 
his duties, to defer going till the fall, when 
he will visit the School with some of his 
Cabinet. 

The Committee of Examination, consist- 
in" of Dr. C. R. Agncw of New York; 
Rev .1 H. McCaulev president of Dickin- 
son college; P. E. Bultzhoover, Rev. Jos. 
Vance and Rev. W. C. Lcvere'.t of Car- 
lisle, sav in their report; that it has been 
with admiration bordering on amazement, 

that they have observed the facility and ^ ifM ^ 0l tuc t 
accuracy with which the children passed : bc( , n lo a stiU more responsible 

through thc various exercises of the school | I)0silioil „ superintendent of the Colored 
State Normal School, about to be estab- 
lished in Tuskcgce, Alabama, ne has 
already lea for Tuskcgce, to organize his 
work, and carries with him the most 
cordial good wishes of the officers of 



its noble showing, and 
God-spce'd. 

Mr Ii. T. Washington, class of '"7, who' 
succeeded Mr. llobbins a year ago in care 
ami instruction of the Indian boys, and 
as contributor to our column of Incidents 
of Indian Life, and lias carried on, besides, 
his night school for working students,/ 
which, under 'his faithlul efforts, won ttys 
title last vear of thc Plucky class," has 
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suspended ea 
strung on sine 

rings about three inches wide. They reac 
to its feet, and must have weighed sev 
ounces. The bead work of its robe, by wl 
it was -upended to the squaw's back, ct 
not have weighed less than eight or 
uounds. After holding it a moment I 
glad to be relieved of the weight. E 
they were people of wealth and rank 
goes with the Dakotas), for The squaw wore an 
elaborate cape ornamented with elk teeth ; an 
extravagance which only well to-do people can 
ailord. I am told an elk has only Uco teeth, 
hence their value. ■ t . 

The next acquaintance I made was with a 
iking you 



i rank 



room; consul! 

school has been in operation, uie piugies* 
made "hv the children who entered it whol- 
ly untutored, is fullest proof, not only ol 
skillful leaching, but of ^ligeuce and apt- 
itude on the part of the Indian children, 
and conclusive of their capability of cul- 
ture. With the mechanical departments, 
the examiners were equally delighted, and 
in view of all, they say "It but feebly ex- 
presses thejinlf mcnt formed from what we 
have observed." to sav that we regard the 
experiment made in 'this school to educate 
and in every way improve Indian children, 
a Very remarkable success." 

The afternoon exercises held in thc large 
gymnasium, which was filled by thc audi- 
ence, consisted of speeches and recitations 
by some twenty of the. more advanced In- 
dians, among them our old friend Etahd- 



Hampton, who arc confident tiiat their rec- 
omincndation of him for his new position 
will be sustained. His post at Hampton, 
with the Indians, is taken by Mr. Orpheus 
McAdoo, another graduate, auil another, 
Mr. Alex. McNeil, takes charge of the 
Night school. 

Among the six honor students out of a 
oraduating class of twenty-five, In the 
State Normal School at Framingham, 
Mass., in June, was Miss Olivia Davidson, 
a graduate or Hampton, of the class of "!9, 
who read an original essav on Work r~- 



\ changed th, 
fol 



of Sin 



of thi 



Bull' 
i flu 



id shoulder straps of a LieuLof cuv- 

alry, anil thc chapeau of an infantry officer. 
He was quite satisfied with his "get-up, " but 
had not relinquished his buffalo robe, uor his 
bow and arrows. 

Approaching him I said "how cola, " and 
hcotlered.hishand, smiling anil looking round 
at his shoulder str ips, evidently attributing 
my notice of him to his line clothes. But renl- 
ly I wanted lira how and arrows. He was 
quite willing to part with them for live dol- 
lars, but as 1 knew better than he did the mar- 
ket price, we did not conclude a bargain. 

After our party returned home we were 
agreeably surprised by a visit from three of 
most prominent chiefs. Gall, Antelope, and 
I Fool Heart, who came to pay their respects to 
j the Commanding Officer. The* were very dig- 
i nified and silent, saying only a few words of 
greeting, by means "of an interpreter and ask- 
ing leuviUo visit their friends ill the neigh- 
borhood. , k 
I They had also! an eye to business, for Ante- 
lope inquired if their beef might not be is- 
sued to them alive; in which case they would 
have the hides. He was evidently disappoint- 
informed that the Great Father di ' 
not contrict for the hides. 

I have made several visits to their ramp, an 
by the kindness of thc officers who came .low 
With them, have been introduced to nil of tl 
most distinguished families. Many rJcasai 
things occurred during my visits, of which 
would like to write, but this letter iatalreac 
too long. I must not cl 



Oy sonic i.weiiLv in wniu..'.-. —» • — — -~- i who man an un^uiat •" ~ * 

I dians, among them our old Mend Etahd- 1 lhe p ree dmen. Miss, Davidson has sus- 
I leuh Doanmoe, the last left East of the St ta - n0( i an excellent record, and ma^c^many 
I Augustine young men, and Almorine Mc- | friends at Framingham. She comes now 
Kcilup. a young Creek, who is a member of j- 10 Hampton, to rest, and do some teaching 

.l. ,.lnoo nf lW-L-iosnn cnllefrc. *i.„ l H Ji an L for I bo Summer, ftntl 



thc preparatory class of Dickinson college. 

The latter said pathetically with — •■ 
unconscious irony: "the educs 
<rct here is not like our land, but 
ft is something that cannot be stolen 
nor bought from us; it will be a safe-guard 
to us through life, if we use it in thc right 

Thc"musie « as furnished by a brass band 
of eight pieces, played by students rcprc- 
sentin" as raanv different tribes. After 
the reading ot tiic Report of thc Examin- 



unuipton, to rest, and do some teaching 
-o- i among the Indians for the Summer, and 

»»«..,, -■' ere t I then may go to Alabama, to assfst..Mr. 

the education we Hooker Washington in the new Normsa 
School of Tuskcgce 
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DiF.n, at Hampton Instituted Juno 14th, | 
of pneumonia, Willis F.Sones, of the class I 
of '82. from Franklin, Southampton Co. Va. 
A young man of promise, a good student, J i 
a faithful worker, an earnest Christian, his h 
loss is sincerely mourned by all his conta,' 
rades and tcacheri, and they h'cartily sym* K 



lllC reaillllg u. ,, M , V — ■ iauea uuu r , 7 -, - - - 

in"- Committee, Capt. Pratt made a short patkize with his sorrowing family, isy 
address; in which lie said truly that " the tue wish of his mother, his body was sent 
onlv hindrance to complete success is the I i, omc for burial, the Normal School Bat- 
slowness of public sentiment. The white ! ta ii on inarching with it to the Fort,, as thc 

" respect and friendship they 



people - 

ths* object of these schools is to civilize 
them lip to doing justice to the Indians. 
We have selected pupils from different 
tribes to show what can lie accomplished 
for all. 

The crisis of their existence is upon the u , ileo ol „„ u 
Indians, and the white race must come to j started at H 
their help-thcy have claims upon us which I — - 
nlust be recognized." ■ ' 

The following statement of the condi- 
tion of the school has been furnished us. _ 



olio seuiauiuuu. "»"- j tanou uiai 

•ilizing in this direction, and j i ast token 



could show. 

theTlumni JOURNAL. 
A handsome little sheet with the above 



speaking of the great kindness and interest 
"steclhy' 



1 UH £ll<i>, mu..u^« • 

manifested by the officers toward their charge, 
and the feeling of dependence and confidence 



and tne leenng oi uepemo-uie ...... ^.„. ............ 

which tho Indians show to them. One inci- 
dent I must mention. Lieut IS. of the 7th 
Cavalry, escorted ma to the ti-pi of Crow-King. 
Wo went in and sat down on the robe beside 
him; and after shaking hands with me and 
telling me he was glad to see a white squaw 
in his ti-p , ho turned to Lieut R, and asked if 
he was going back to Bcaufortr On being 



title, "devoted to the interest of the grad- 
uates of the Hampton Institute,'' has been 
ampton, as, in. some sense, an 
out-o-rowth of the Alumni meeting. Its 
object, as set forth in its salutatory, is, to 
bind and continue thc friendly ties which 
existed in school days, to inform each of 
w in thc institution iiisa j other's work,' and to comfort those who 
id 88 girls. A considerable kbor in loncly ,,i aC es." It is printed on 
US the Normal School Press — terms fifty- 
cents a year in advance. It is edited and 
managed by/ several of the resident grad- 
uates at Hajupton Institute, and has the 
hearty approval and good will of the Prin- 
cipal and officers of thc school, who hope • 
Rat it may thoroughly fullffl the object it 
proposes, and be a source of pleasure and 
,. en profit and good fellowship in thc 
madrsinc7the"shop was established. In the 1 sense of the word. 



197 boys 
vorkshons 



In thc 



mop, 

started in April, 18S0. .there arc ten appren- 
tices, in. whom five tribes are reiireseiitc-.l. 
There have lieen made 89:1 pails, 583 coffee 
boilers, 4,:104 cups and pans. In the shoe- 
maker shops there arc thirteen apprentices, 
taken from nine tribes. Since its establish- 
ment in 1880, no shoes have been sent outside 
the grounds for repair. About 150 pajra are 

"p^ e :'r"' h, I'' n il °?I,^ r ed h "7„ b t,,c 
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OFF A(i A IN FOR BERKSHIRE. 

The great advan age resulting to the Indian 
BtudentB, in the past two summers, from pla- 
cing them on farms among the hills of Berk- 
shire, Massachusetts, and the general satisfac- 
tion of employers and employed, made it easy 
to find plact-B Hgain this summer for a larger 
number than ever. On the fifteenth of June, 
accordingly, the party started, sixteen boys 
and seven girls, under charge of Miss Eustis 
and Mr. It. H. Hamilton. With but one ex- 
ception, they were selected from those who 
did not go lust year, chiefly Sioux, but inclu- 
ding also,- Gros Ventres, Menominies, Paw- 
. nees and Absentee Shawnees. All have been 
at Hampton from a year and a half to two 
years; the later comers, the Apaches and Pi- 
mas, waiting another season for their turn. 
They had a smooth passage . to New York by 
the outside line, and took much interest in in- 
specting the Old Dominion Steamer.especialby 
the machinery. They were met iuNow York by 
Mr. Kiley A. Brick, who took them to his house 
to breakfast, and devoted himself to their in- 
terests with such kindness as to lead one to 
ask, is there not, after all,somewhat in i name? 
He gavetbem a fine»view of the city in a trip 
on the west-side elevated road up to One Hun- 
dred and Tenth street, its elevation and be- 
wildering outlook BtartUng them frequently 
out of tbeir Indian etiquette of reserve. Af- 
ter breakfast, they saw several visitors who 
had been invited to meet them, among them, 
Rev. Dr. Watkina of the chttfch of the Holy 
Trinity, and Rev. Mr. Baker of St. Luke's 
Hospital. With Mr. Hamilton's guidance and 
support, the Indian students were willing to 
sing one or two hymns they have learned at 
Hampton, and after a few kind words of en- 
couragement and advice from Mr. Brick and 
Mr. Watkina, to which they listened atten- 
tively and understanding^, they left for the 
day-boat for Bridgeport, each receiving a 
pretty bouquet as a parting kindness from Mrs. 
Brick. A New York paper notices*the fact, 
which we are glad but not surprised to learn, 
that "After reaching the side walk, many of 
the Indian youths lifted their caps in polite 
farewell to the ladies who were watching 
their departure. " From Bridgeport they were 
to take the Housatonic road for Great Baring- 
ton and Stockbridge. We expect to hear 
good things of them. 

TOE HOME CAM P. , 

Some of those who went to Berkshire last 
summer, and stay at, Hampton this, looked 
rather wishfully after their departing com- 
rades. Most of them, however, preferred to re- 
main, appreciating the growing shortness of 
their time at Hampton, and anxious to make 
the most of it in improving at their various 
trades. They will have to be restrained f rom 
over-work rather than urged to industry this 
summer, if it remains as comfortable for | 
working as it has been tl 
who stay are divided into I 
ternate with each other in a 

i ing out in tents at the SI 

• the borders of Back Riv. 

Roads. The camp is und 
% Colored graduate of this year's cli 
ful young man, with experience i 
The Indians have farm work during the day, 
with a long nooning, from eleven to two, and 
half Saturdays to themselves. At the school, 
they are under the charge as heretofore of Mr. 
McDowell for mechanical training, and Mr. 
Davis for farm work. They will probably, for 
part of the summer, have an hour of school in 
the day. But in alLtheir health will be care- 
fully watched by the lady whose devotion 
and skill as a trained nurse, has saved the life 
of more than one of them -jn the past year. 



possession of the Indian girls' brains, and with 
rapid development that spoke volumes for their 
advancing civili station, soon found express- 
ion in excited whispers, in the suggestion that 
the Indians would many of them be returning 
home before another year, like the' Seniors, 
and would it not be the right thing for the 
Indian girls to invite their friends to a fare- 
well supper, as the Colored girls do. j 

Of course it took but brief consideration to 
see the eminent propriety, not to Baj duty of 
such a proceeding. In short, "itjuvM their 
duty,and they did." Some*help and counsel 
were of course gladly extended, but much of 
the real work was done by the girls them- 
selves,and the cooking class distinguished it- 
Belf in making the cake and the coffee, as well 
as in hulling the Btrawberries. Tben a del- 
icate question arose in the minds of some. 
The girls would like to invite all, but there 
were those new 'comers, it was whispered; 
' 1 They are not to civilized as the rest «f us, and 
they may eat too much*" Fortunately for the 
new comers, this scruple was settled on the 
liberal side. The night arrived, and they 
were proud to admit their friends and teachers 
to look at their pretty table, bountifully spread 
for all seventy eight, and decorated tastefully 
with baskets and.voses of flowers, arranged by 
their own hands, i They were even shyly will- 
ing to let thespectators remain to see the grand 
procession enter, led by chief Antonito and 
his little son, and make the circuit of the ta- 
ble to their appropriate seats ; each young 
brave fortunate enough to escort thelfair, po- 
litely careful to seat her before sitting down 
himself. The young men seemc | indeed 
quite roused to appreciation of their sisters' 
effort, and not ashamed to reward ' them by 
Bhowing it in smiles and exclamations of 
pleased surprise, while one at least wjoa heard 
to declare ", I shall remember this as long as 
I live." J 

We will leave them to enjoy their feast by 
themselves, simply remarking as qnc could 
hardly help— that the girls really seemed as 
pretty an'd bright, and the boys as intelligent 
and well behaved, and their entertainment as 
attractive as if they belonged to a race sus- 
ceptible of civilization. 



uads that al- 
wceks camp- 
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38, a faith- 
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INDIAN SENIORS. 



EEPOKT ON GRADUATESj 

BY MBS. E. C. DIXON. J 

As mentioned in the Principal's Report, 
Mrs. E. C. Dixon, whose labor among the 
freedmen, during and since the war, and con- 
nection with the School Bince 1872, fit her es- 
pecially for the work, has undertaken for the 
last year, the position of graduates' correspon- 
dent. 

The effort of the School has always been to 
keep in close and constant relation with all 
its graduates, by correspondence with them 
and with the county Superintendents under 
whom. they teach; following up their work 
and giving them encouragement and assist- 
ance in it. The gjpod results of thi« course 
haYe been' most apparent -jn prolonging and 
extending the influence of the School and fur- 
thering its true work. 1 

A handsome book has been prepared, in 
which every graduate's name is entered with 
its apropriate rccdrd, according to items of 
interest specified in the report, and not only 
of graduates, but df others who, though not 
having graduated, have devoted themselves 
to work among their people. It is a] roll of 
honor which will be carefully preserved, and 
whose interest will increase with years to 
those whose samel are in it, and to their 
friends. 

Mrs. Dixon's interesting report, based on 
the investigations made^to complete tine rec- 
ord up to the present time, is as follows: 
To the Principal of the Hampton X. cO U . In- 
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e close of this term from the Middle to 
senior class of the Normal School, to grad- 
with it next year. They represent three 
rent tribes, one of them being a chief, 
ng had some instruction in mission or 
cy schools, und quite good knowledge of 
ish bcfWe coming to Hampton two years 
they were aide to enter the 



stitute; 

GEN. S. C. ARMSTRONO :■ 

On a careful examination of the Catalogue, 
begining with class of * 71, I tind (males 2 52, 
females 120) :>78 Seniors, whose names I have 
entered in the n<rw "Record Book," of 
whom 340 were graduated ; 22 of these have 
died, 1 become insane, leaving ;I2;> to whom, 
since January 1st, 1681, fl have written and 
sent your " Circular Letter" and "Blanks," 
with a copy of Miss Longstreth's New Year's 
™. ar? faithful scholars, andYave been | let ^ er . V To the' Hampton Graduates." Of the 
ly promoted. One is learning to be 
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other a carpenter, and the other a 
farmer. They are industrious and earnest, 
ami it is expected that they will be very use- 
ful to their people on their return. The last 
'lay of school, when the promotions are an- 
nounced, is always an exciting one at Hamp- 
ton, and when the three Indian boys' names 
were read for the Senior class, no Indian re- 
serve could conceal' the delight and pride on 
the faces of their Indian comrades, of all tribes. 
To have three of their number among the 
grave and reverend Seniors is a matter of not 
unworthy pride, ai ' 
fidelity and effort. 

'~\ A RECnBRCHE 

Having looked from afar with admiring 
eyes on the splendors of the Senior Class sup- 
per, and perhaps caught glimpses even of the 

~— ~ 



died, leaving 31, C tot whom, dnd to 50j o 
undcr-graduates who have taught more or 
less Bince they left nampton, I have also 
written and sent the sSmc.— Total 404. Of 
the 378 Seniors recorded, I have learned that 
202 have taught. 

Since January, I have received letters— 
chiefly Scholarship— and Blanks, from 181 
Graduates and from 21 of the undergradu- 
ates; Total 202; most of whom report that they 
arc teaching,and hAve made it their occupation 
since they left HnAfpton. Eight are pursuing 
their studies at other institutions: one is 
studying Law; 2 studying Medicine; 3 Book- 
keepers; Clerks; 4 Farming; keeping 
store; 1 Apprentice in a. Printing office; 2 
Seamstress; 1 Butler*, 1 Waiter; 1 Coal-dig- 
ger; 1 raising poultry; 1 Fish dealer; 1 Cap- 
1 Logging; 1 Tobacconist ; 2 Carpenters ; 
" iter; 1 Agent for a Maine news- 



paper; 1 helping to take care of Indian girls; 
1 Collector of Internal revenue for a county, 
is also teaching; 1 Inspector of Pension 
claims : 1 Agent for Kansas Relief Association ; 
1 Tailor; 1 Superintendent Indian Students 
on School farm ; 1 Charge of a lady's place, 
North; 1 Keeping a Light-house; 2 Doing 
general Housework, North; — while 1 says, he 
does "whatever comes to hand." 

All of them except two, report having 
taught more or less since they left Hampton. 

77 report owning land or other property. 
One says : M I have 103 acres of land, a house, 
.*> hogs and some chickens." Another 80 
acres, and 2 houses. Others, 694 acres; 44$ 
acres; 33 acres; 60 acres and a house; 20 
acres and horse and wagon; 17 acres and 2 
houses; 16^ acres horse, cow, and other prop- 
erty; 10 acres and a house; and so on down 
to a i »cre, or "small lot with house on it." 

One reports "$3000 worth of property." 
Another $1,500. Others $1000; $900; $000. 
Two $300; $200, $125. And a female teach- 
er who has taught between three and four 
years in a city public School, has saved $1000. 
Another female teacher owns her School 
house; another, a sewing machine; while 
one under-graduate teacher says: "I don't 
own anything, but my mother owns real es- 
tate in Staunton Va., valued at $1,500. Six- 
ty five of those recorded are reported married. 

Their letters are generally encouraging. 
One writes: "I enjoy my work very much, 
I get along well with the children and par- 
ents. I have Btarted a Sabbath School, 
which some of the parents attend as well as 
the children. I sometimes think that my 
pleasantest hours are in the school room. I 
teach according to Col. Parker's Method, — 
the "word-method," and am surprised to 
find how quick the little children learn to 
read ; I did not believe in that way until 
I tried myself; the parents say their children 
never learned so fast before." 

From the vicinity of Norfolk, one writes: 
"Many of the colored people own their hous- 
es. The town of Jordanville is owned alto- 
gether by colored people; there are at least 15 
colored here, who own from 25 to 200 acres 
of land, worth from $20 $50 per acre. One 
man, Jacob Reid, has recently bought a farm 
of about 200 acres for which he paid $2,500. 
He sends three children to school, The peo- 
ple here generally are doing well, though 
here, as elsewhere, there are sonre who are 
are making no progress whatever. I think 
their prosperity is chiefly due to the fact 
that for the past six years, there has 
been no intoxicating liquor sold iu this dis- 
trict. License for the sale of liquors is not 
granted in this district; I think if this law 
could be enacted throughout the entire State, 
many families which are now living in pover- 
ty would have comfortable homes." An un- 
der-graduate writing from Sumpter, S. C, 
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and 4 mules. The temperance societies here 
have great influences policeman told me that 
he does not make a dozen arrests a year." 
From Aikeu S. C, one writes: "My people 
seem anxious to get homes and to educate 
their children. The feeling of animosity 
that existed soon after the emancipation, be- 
tween the whites and colored, is fast being 
forgotten by both races. The whites are not 
so hostile towards the colored as they were 
when first set free. The relations between 
the whites and blacks would be better if the 
blacks were educated." Another says: "As 
the colored people become more educated we 
see a change in the relations of the whites. 
They have respect for intelligent colored peo- 
ple and treat them civilly. Education and 
property are the two things which acquired 
by the colored •people in the South, will re- 
move all barriers that tend to hinder their 
progress " From Nelson Co., Va., the re- 
ports arc not so encouraging. One says: 
" Very few colored people own land in this 
county; they find it impossible to get a legal 
right to it after they buy it." From Nat. 
Bridge, Va., "There isn't but one colored 
man that owns any land here, ami that is an 
old man who has been free before the war; 
he has acres and a house. The farmers 
will not pay more than seven or eight dollars 
per month, so*the colored are obliged to work 
for that; then they are paid with corn or or- 
ders to the store; in this way they do not 
make enough to feed themselves. Every 
time they settle they o 



people's. They look upon this, and drinking 
and lying, as hardly a sin, yet if you dance or 
play at a party you must be turned out of 
church. Some of the old time folks have 
very peculiar ideaa about religion, they seem 
to think that religion consists in shouting and 
making all the noise they can." 

From a different part of the State, another 
says; "Our people are taking more intelligent 
views of what true religion really is, while 
some of the old preachers and people are very 
superstitious, and like what they call their 
dreams, apd visions; there are many who are 
not satisfied with such, and demand more in- 
telligent preAiug. The old form of worship 
ia going out, %nd the uneducated class-leaders 
and preachers, are giving up their places to ■■ ' 
those more capable of filling them." 

Nearly all from whom letters have been 
received, state that they have established Sun- 
day Schools and Temperance societies where 
they are teaching, which they "try to get the 
parenta as well as the children to join." One 
writes, "I gave my people a lecture last term 
on Health, and how to keep it; and I expect 
to give another one Boon on Temperance," 
Another writes, "I am in the little town Mt. 
Crawford, where not a drop of whiskey nor 
any other alcoholic liquor is sold, and the 
people here are generally industrious and get- 
ting along very well." 

Several speak of the demand for "Hampton i 
Graduates" as teachers; one writes: "In my 
county are eight colored teachers, six of them ■ 
Hamptonians ; a class-mate of mine teaches 
near where I do; we board at the same house 
and have made considerable progress in our 
studies together." An nnder- graduate who 
entered the middle clas in '79, but not hav- 
ing means, was obliged to teach, says: "I ex- 
pect to make teaching my business, and I 
would like to be as thorough as I can. I 
never taught before; it is quite hard work, 
and requires a great deal of patience ; but I like 
it and am trying to do all I can toward eleva- J 
ting the minds of my poor race. " Another says : ■/ 
"My ambition is to serve my people. I do not. 
look for a great future, but I do look for a 
respectable one for my race ; I hope those who 
have aided us to get what education we have, 
will not be discouraged, because some are 
. worthless — some are good and worthy." An- 
I other says: I love my work, I hope to spend 
! the remaining days of life in it, nqt for the 
money I get, but for the good I know I can 
do my people." Another, who is. studying, 
writes: "I expect to return in the fall and 
teach again in the South, and devote the re- 
mainder of the working years of my life, and 
whatever capacities I may possess for -.the-'' 
work, to the education, morally and intellect- 
ually, of the Freedmen." * 

Some state that "The want of suitable 
buildings, and the necessary school apparatus, 
is a great hinderance." Two or three write M 
that they have been furnished with maps, 
charts, &c., for their schools, by a Northern 
gentleman. 

Many of them express great attachment to 
the school, and seem to realize more than ever 
the advantages they had there. One writes: 
"I shall always feel under obligations to my 
dear Alma mater, and shall never forget the\ / 
kindness, faithfulness and patience of its Prin-^ 
cipal and Teachers; nor the benevolence of its" 
Northern friends who have aided us, and' 
through us, as teachers, helped to educate jl, 
hundreds of others." 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. C. Dixon.. 




n a letter 
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vllito man 
'The po 



persODS, and seem jealous of them, and some- 
times get into trouble with them. Many of 
our people here are very poor; I know threo 
families, each lives in a freight-car box about 
eight rods from the railroad. There is a 
great deal of drunkenness here, but it is chief- 
ly among the wealthy class; yet many will 
have their 'dram' as they call it, if they 
shouldn't have a cent for anything else. 
Whiskey drinking will be the ruin of the col- 
ored people aa well as of the whites, if they 
don't stop it." 

Many testify of the low state of morals 
among their people. One writes: "Their 
standard of morality is very low, but not con- 
fined to the colored people, for the morals of 
the poor whites are lower than any colored 



ABOUT 00NSUMFH0 

The following extract from 
from an eminent clergyman of Boston, 
will be read with interest. 

"I want to call attention to Sir James 
Simpson's experiences among the cotton peo- 
ple in Glasgow and elsewhere. He noticed 
that cotton spinners were much more liable 
to tubercular disease than wool workers. Ho 
traced the distinction— and t proved that 
the wool men are covered w th oil in their 
work. They get so used to it that one of 
them told me that he had drunk a pint of oil 
when challenged to. 

Simpson satisfied himself that external 
anointing was a preventive of tubercular dis- 
ease, or hindered it, and under his lead it has 
been largely introduced in Scotland. 

My own family physician, Dr. George Hay- 
ward, visited Simpson in 1359, and came 
away impressed with the value of this treat- 
ment. Thanks to him it has been largely in- 
troduced here. In my own family we keep a 
bottle of sweet oil in the children's precincts 
always, and I know no refreshment equal to 
an anointing from head to foot. I always 
have sweet oil in my dressing room, 
■ Your cocoanut oil in " lomi-lomi " is not a 
lubricant merely. It is food introduced by 
the pores. I will ask Dr. Hay ward to send yon 
or your physician, Dr, Simpson's tracts on 
this subject. It may be that in making our 
Indians clfkn, we arc removing the natural 
food whicttgreaao gives all primitive races. 
This is a matter I have interested myself *- 
for twenty years." 
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OTJR TENANTS AND 0TJBT0MEH8 

BTOBBA LAHOHOBHS. , /•, 

As we are very closely connected in busi- 
ness relations with the colored people, I have 
thought it might interest the readers of the 
Workman, especially those in the North, to 
hear a little of our personal experience. 

My husband, whose father was a large slave- 
holder and carried on an extensive business in 
farming and milling, found himself at tho 
close of the war, in very poor circumstances. 
His patrimony had come to him in the Bhape 
of land and slaves. The land had been sold and 
he had consented to receivo the payments la 
Confederate money, thinking to reinvest it at 
once. Contrary to the agreement however, 
the money was not paid until near the time 
of Lee's surrender, when it was comparative- 
ly worthless, and in 18o*oe found- himself in 
possession of a Urge amount of the currency 
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bfDUio's land, and a four-acre lot in the 
suburbs 01 Lynohburg, on which two or three 
cottages were standing. He had lost his sight 
at the age of twenty-three, and having a very 
independent spirit, looked forward with hor- 
ror to a lifb of poverty and dependence. Mr. 
Langhorne has a great advantage over most 
blind men in having learned a gieat deal 
about business in early life, and he at once set 
out for some means of making a living. 
About this time, the cbttage he was living in, 
which, was comfortably furnished, was burned 
in the night with all its contents, including 
bis entire wardrobe, and hiB life was barely 
saved by a colored woman, who had been his 
slave and still lived near him, rushing into 
the flames and dragging him out. Soon after 
this, he rented a mill and for some years 
managed his business quite successfully. 
With the money made in this way, he put 
small dwellings on his lota, which were rent- 
ed chiefly by colored people, who were at 
that time just beginning the world on their 
own account, and were anxious to bring their 
families together and go to housekeeping. 

In the course of time,th6 owner of the mill 
sold hiB property to other parties, and after 
our marriage in 1871, Mr. Langhorne determ- 
ined to build a house for himself on a lot be 
had recently purchased near tbe first one, and 
open a little grocery and feed store, of course 
employing a clerk to sell gdodB for him, and 
relying upon our tenants and the neighbors, 
who were then few and far between in this sub- 
urb, for our customers. This plan has been car- 
ried out, and we have now nine or ten color- 
ed families living on our premises. About 
half the rents are required to pay tho taxes 
and insurance, and keep the tenants' houseB in 
repair; the latter being a Berious considera- 
tion, as the houses are all framed buildings, 
and many of the tenants have very little idea 
of taking care of property. Upon the whole, 
we consider the tenant-houseB a safe, if some- 
what troublesome investment,which averages 
5 or 6 per cent interest. One of these houses 
is a one roomed cabin, plastered and weather- 
boarded, with green blinds, and one a double 
tenament containing four rooms, the chimney in 
the middle, and provided with separate doors 
and staircases. The other houseB contain two 
or three rooms each, and every house, has 
a small yard and vegetable garden attadhed. 
except the one roomed building which sjands 
in the yard with the grocery Btore 
the negroes were very poor, small b 
scarce, andirents high, and several families 
would crowd into one house, but great changes 
have taken place in the condition of the col- 
ored people in these ten years. Many other 
persons have followed my husband's plan and 
built hbusee to rent to negroes ; many of the bet- 
ter class among them now own property, and 
some build houseB and rent tbem to white or 
colored people as occasion offers. Only the 
very paer and degraded are willing to live 
huddJSd up together as most of them were 
once lofted to do, and rents are about one 
half lower than in 1870. Mr. Langhorne has 
tried to improve on every house he has built, 
and I think his last cottage is quite a model 
resSdonce for a laborer's family. It is a neat 
white *>ttagc, containing two rooms, each 18 
x 20ft, with a big chimney in the middle, a 
small entry in front with transom light over 
the door, and a large closet in each room. 
Large windows with green blinds, and back 
doors opening into the yard from each room, 
give full ventilation to the house, which is 
set upon brick pillars 2ft high. Locust trees 
in the front yard, and a little garden in the 
rear, with an excellent well close at hand, 
make this dwelling an attractive home, and 
renting at $5.00 per moHth which pays about 
8 per cent on the investment. It is never 
long without a tenant. We have written con 
tracts with all our tenants, and I find tho num- 
ber increasing who can sign their names, oi 
sometimes an old slave who don't know "a 
letter in the book" will bring along a bright 
looking son or daughter, and say with much 
pride, " I aint got no learnin' but my darter 
or my boy dar' has had schoolin' an ' dey kin 
sign for me." We find it more and more dif- 
ficult to get good tenants, as the Negroes are 
very ambitious of owning property and often 
.leave us to go iuto houses of their own. In 
several cases, we have kept tenant* for Bevcn 



years or more, and two families are now with 
us, who came to us seven years ago. In one 
instance, a Negro carpenter rented 2 rooms, 
and in seven years was never one month be- 
hind with his rent. I was once much struck 
with the changes brought round "by tbe whirli- 
gig of time, " when this old slave came into 
our little store with a white man, and Baying 
with a somewhat important air that "this man 
was workiog for him," vlesired the clerk to 
furnish his white employee y with some grocer- 
ies, adding that he would" stand for the bill. 
I learned afterwards that the Caucasian, very 
poor and dismal looking when I saw him, had 
once been a thriving negro-trader, and hav- 
ing unbounded faith in " tbe institution," was 
found at Lee's surrender with a large 
" gang" of slaves for sale. 

My husband will never take a tenant who 
has not some trade or " visible means of sup- 
port," and by adhering closely to this rule, we 
have avoided- serious trouble, as a general, 
thing, in collecting rents. Mr. Langhorne has 
never levied on any property of his tenants- 



General Assembly, which would give the laun- 
dress the same claim to the clothes she has 
washed, without being compensated there for, 
that the " Mechanics Lien " gives to bnilders. 

After long' experience Mr. Langhorne does 
not hesitate to say that he greatly prefers Ne- 
groes as tenants, to the )ow class of white peo- 
ple. We have once or twice had tenants of 
this kind, but always found them quarrelsome 
and annaying with their colored neighbors, 
hard to collect rent from, and much more un- 
pleasant to deal with than the amiable color- 
ed, people, who have as a general thing lived 
on intimate terms with white people of "qual- 
ity " as they Bay, and acquired often in a won- 
derful degree tbe refined manners and ideas 
of their owners. One advantage we have at 
present with our colored tenants will be lack- 
ing in the generation to come after us, which 
is their ignorance of the forms of law, the bet- 
ter understanding possessed by the poor whites 
teacb^og them to evade the payment of their 
deblsljj. tricks unknown to the simple mind- 
ed Africans. 



ing ways, many of their habits being peculiar 
to their class, but fearing to make my 
sketch too long, I will postpone further re- 
marks for another number of the Workman. 

With best wishes for Hampton and its 

jrkere, I am yours very truly, 



never levieu ou aujr prupvtty «" w."<»"^,, — L _ . 

but when he finds them hopelessly in arrears,,., Amontrmy duties is that of " Inspector of 
as occasionally happens with thriftless fami- fence-rails," an occupation requiring due flit 
lies, we send a notice to leave, and put a card 
on the house stating that it is for rent, and 
the premises are promptly vacated. Our tan- 



ants are UBUally factory hands on mechanics, 
the women nearly all laundresses, and not sel-. 
dom we find the women the efficient part of 
the family, while the men loaf around to be 
supported. With the thrifty ones, there is 
generally some understanding between hus- 
band and wife, or parents and children, one 
member of the family undertaking to " keep 
up " the rent and the wood for fuel, while 
the others will buy provisions, clothing etc. 
the women rarely shirking their part, when 
able to work. When a new tenant applies, 
Mr. Langhorne usually requires him to bring 
a note from his employer or his last landlord, 
if he is a stranger, and in default of either to 
get some colored person in the neighborhood 
to "stand for" the applicant as to character 
etc. Sometime ago I heard some colored men 
talking in the porch with my husband, and 
recognized the voice of a veryduaky neighbor 
as he said " I just came along sir, to tell you 
sir, that this is a reliable gentleman air, he 
wants to rent a) house an' I can testify for him 
Stepping into the porch, I found the 
aforesaid neighbor and Mr. Langhorne, hold- 
g counsel over an old colored man, who was 
walking rag tbag, his clothes presenting the 
greatest variety of textures imaginable, and a 
combination of tints which would have thrown 
Joseph's famous " coat of many colors " quite 
into the shade. Only 

on all his garments, and that being of white 
porcelain, and size suggesting a dinner-pli 
seemed so indispensable to tbe attire of 
proposed tenant, that it was impossible noi 
to feel that all would be lost if by any acci- 
dent it should be displaced. The old man only 
professed to be a woodsawyerand, as his trade 
is very largely overdone, Mr. Langhorne 
would ^have refused Mb application, but for 
the.aBs'urances of his friend, and his own as- 
sertion that his wife was a very smart woman, 
they had no children, and a nephew possessed 
of large means would reside ;with them and 
pay board. The absence of children, to 
whom my husband greatly objects on account 
of their destructivencss, and tendency to make 
mischief between families, induced him to 
rent t'te vacant cottage to . this ragged appli- 
cant, but the bargain proved a bad one for us, 
and after two months, no rent having been 
forthcoming, the "reliable gentleman" with 
the big button and, variagated garments was 
requested to seek other quarters. 
The rents are usually paid much better in 
mmer than In winter, the factories being 
generally closed or worked irregularly in the 
cold season, and the Negroes, who are but too 
often recklessly wasteful with their earnings 
when work is plentiful, find it very bard 
to procure food and fuel in the winter months. 
Not seldom Mr. Langhorne gives them a 
month's rent, when he sees them disposed to 
pay what they cans and finds them orderly 
and careful in thjir use of his property. 
When the factories work, the hands are paid 
off on Saturday night, and this is also the us- 
ual custom with the " bosses" jof mechanics. 
This certainty «f drawing regular wages, is of 
great advantage to the laborers and through 
< TOem to their landlords and grocere. 

I wish this system could go into every de- 
partment of life, but am sorry to say that 
in private families, employers are often ex- 
tremely remias In paying servants and laun- 
dresses. 1 have known a Negro woman, who 
had at one time: three children unable to walk, 
go three times,; a long distance through the 
snow, to get m*ney for her washing, and when 
asked for her rent, which was long over due, 
she produced i a nicely written note from 
the gentleman whose family she washed for, 
saying that, "it was notconvenient for him to 
pay her just then, but he would Boon do so." 



igence^ as the tenants if not closely watched 
in the winter would soon make way with loose 
planks or rails. I go very often through the 
lots and houses, examining the premises, look- 
ing after lockB and hinges, window-glass, 
sills, gates and doors etc. etc., and thus see a 
great .deal of our tenants, who always give me 
a smiling welcome, offer rae tbe best chair etc. 
On ocpasioDBof a wedding party in any of the 
houses, we both receive a formal invitation, 
and if it is not accepted, portions of the re- 
freshments are always sent us. We usually 
attend the funerals, several of which 
been conducted in our houses, always so 
little children; and on one occasion we 



had 



! by a young Negro, who was an "Exhort- 
in the Methodist church, though he had 



• little char 



factory hand. 
Thore is a great deal of tender love among the 
Negroes for their families, and lam often struck 
with the care of the old people, who are 
paBt work, by their dutiful children, and the 
love bestowed upon children by their parents. 
In one of our houses, which sw/rms with chil- 
dren, the tenants, who are a remarkably indus- 
trious and thrifty family, have lived with us 
for several years, and kept the property in ex- 
cellent condition.opening drains and fertilizing 
the gardens of their own accord. I have oft- 
en commented on tne comfortable appear- 
ance of the children, and understood it all 
when the old grandmother, a female physician 
in high repute in&the neighborhood, remark- 
ed, " Them young niggers is never put to bed 
of a night, tfljl the last one on' em is washed 
all i 



THE TEETH OF INDIANS. 

Dr. C. A. Kingsbury, the founder and Pres- 
dent of rat American College of Dental Surg- 
ery in Philadelphia, being about to visit Eu- 
rope, came to Hampton, recently, with the 
express purpose of examining and obtaining 
models of the Indian jaw and teeth. The 
following interesting letter has been received 
from him since his departure. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 

Katccmed Friend: 
I have this day sent per " Adams Express" 
a box to your address for the benefit of the 
students of the Institute, over which you have* 
the honor to preside. You will recollect that 
on the occasion of my recent visit to Hamp- 
ton, with the view of making examinations of 
the teeth of the various tribes of I 
resented in your school, and obtaining i 
of special cases for scientific p 
promised the Indians that I woulc 
abox of Iwthwme conjextumx as a proof of tny ap- 
preciation of their kind and ready co-operation 
in carrying out my wishes. Now although 
white men have so often broken their promises 
to their red brethren that it has become a 
proverb among them that "white man is 
mighty uncertain," I trust they will not charge 
me with the sin of making promises only to 
be broken. You will please express my 
heard e^nd regards to the Indians, my deep interest 

in their welfare, and most sincere wish that y, 
they may fully appreciate and improve the / 
privileges they enjoy under tbe fostering care s 
of your Institute. 

fully persuaded that the Hampton In- 
stitute is doing a great work, not only for the 
education of the free colored millions of the 
South, but also for tbe civilization and mental 
elevation of the Indians of the West. This is 
the true way to capture tbe hostile tribes and 
bring jthem into peaceful relations with thr- 
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gentleman and bis wife occupied high 

social position, were members of a fashionable 
church, kept a carriage and riding horse, and 
considered themselves among the gentry of 
the town. I think a " washerwoman's bill " 
ought undoubtedly to be introduc 



d people in 
ae I found a 
ho by Borne 
generations, 
; door neigh- 
bors, a thriftless, dirty set who had belonged 
to an aristocratic family among us, which had 
managed to let a tine property slip through 
their hands. On inquiry, 1 learned that the 
ex-slaves of the very genteel family referred to 
would not visit their perfectly respectable 
neighbors, who lived in a manner befitting a 
christian country, because they had been "old 
iuu* free niggers" and were not deemed 
proper associates for the former slaves of 
gentleman! Another of our tenints, when 
disputing with a colored neighbor, informed 
her in higndudgeon, that she "ought never 
to have.noticed her nohow," alleging as a 
reason that "in ole times her white folks would 
not have been seen visiting the master an mis- 
tis " of her adversary 1 

In the grocery business Mr. Langhorne is 
much disappointed, the returns being, from 
various causes, much less thaa he had expect- 
ed. There are a great number of amall estab- 
lishments in the surburbs like bis, too many 
for all to be supported, and as he does not 
sell liquor, he is at a disadvantage with the 
laboring doss, most of whom greatly prefer 
dealing where whiskey is kept, both men and 
women expecting the proprietor "to treat" 
them when they buy a supply of provisions. 
What a temperance sermon one could write 
after watching a Saturday evening's business 
at one of these little groceries. A man whose 
wages are but a dollar a day will often spend 
30 cts. a day in liquor, aud the whiskey will 
be drunk if his family are Btarvingl Wlpat 
snug little homes could be purchased by the 
laboring men of Lynchburg with the money 
that goes to fill the dramseller's till. 

Some of our tenants object to dealing with 
us on other grounds than the liquor question, 
and their logic sounds queer to one who can 
look ' at two sideB of a subject. ' If 
I rent a house from Mr. Langhorne, and buy 
my goods from him, he gets all my money," 
they will argue, apparently never consider- 
ing that in furnishing them with a house and 
provisions, the landlord and grocer goes a 
long wav towards equalizing things. 

I could write much more about pur colored 
tenants, their queer superstitions, and amus- 



ever advancing white population of our grea 
West. 

I will state, in conclusion that I fully reslized 
the object of my visit in regard to Indian 
" found that in almost every 
the" "jaws of the full bloodcd'Indiaus 
were of great size and strength, and that their 
teeth were remarkable for their perfect form 
and Btructure.strength and beauty and freedom 
from caries. i 

Thanking yOu and your assistants forthe 
kind and efficient aid rendered me in the ex- 
amination and the securing of valuable models, 



THE NORMAL GLASS. 



The Normal. training class which supple- 
ments the Seniors' practice teaching through 
the year, at Hampton, between the Anniversa- 
ry and the close of school, was conducted 
this year by Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of West 
Newton.Mass., wife of Prof. Geo. Walton,agent 
of the Boston Board of Education. Ttwasin 
some respects the moat interesting and success- 
ful one that has ever been held at the school. We 
had intended to give a more detailed* account 
but as most of our graduate teachers 
will find one more valuable when their schools 
opening in the fall, we gladly jdefer till 
a the publication of a synopsis of the lec- 
tures themselves, from Mrs. Walton's own pen 
which we are so fortunate as to have her, 
promise of, for our Teacher's Table. 



The following Law of this State, prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to Normal Br 1 """ 
has been in force since March 




-Chapter 135. 

An act to prevent the sale of liquor to 
dents of the Hampton Normal and Agricultur- 
al Institute. > 

Approved March 3rd, 1880. , 
I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly. 
That any person who shallj hereafter sell 
directly or knowingly indirectly to any 
student of the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, alcoholic or malt liquor, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, up- 
on conviction thereof, shall be fined nor 
less than twenty nor more than fifty dollars. 
II It shall be the duty of the county court 
from which the party convicted undcrthe 
first section of this act obtained his il- 
qanse, forthwith to revoke the same : and 
n^othcr license to sell liquor su"*Il be 
granted to such party, within two years 
from the date of said conviction. 
III. This act shall be in force from 
age. 
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MOTHEBHOOD, 



In her pretty willow cradle aoftly 

Xl to stamberbymv .»d.r rhythmic praying, 
l>« my baby, while my motor heart I . saying, 
'• God keep bur there! " 
Keep ,0 keep her aunny head upon in pillow. 
Shining out between the wining wltbe. o( willow, 
Booking lightly aa » berk on fairy billow, 

, « Ood keep her there!" 

Breathing sweetly with a baby. eott pulsation. 
To the meuur. of the cradle'e Ught vlbraUon, 
In the cdence of my panting aeration, 

••God keep her there 1" 



health ants ^umaniin. 



i cat bcr a 



fable. 



^HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
It is not every doctor that will take bis 
own prescriptions, but there is no better 
illustration of the value of the following 
suggestions than their author, the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, whose splendid 
physical health supports an amount oi 
mental strain which would turn moat 
brain workers into wretched .dyspeptic* 

HINTS FBOM A WORKER AND A THINKER. , 

1. Select a good father and mother to be 



How to Break Oneself of Bad Habits. 

Understand clearly the reasons, and all the 
reasons, why the habit is injurious. Study the 
subject till there is no lingering doubt in your 
mind Avoid the places, the persons snd the 
thoughts that lead to temptation Frequent 
he pices, associate with tie persons, indulge 
he thought* that lead away from temptation 
Keep busy : idleness is the strength of bad hab 
5T P DoMt give up th. Struggle when yon 
have broken your resolution once, twice ten 
toeaor a thousand time., That only show, 
how much need there is for you to strive 
When you have broken your resolution, just 
think the matter over, and endeavor to under- 
stand wbv itwasthatyoufaUed, so that you 
™, be upon your guard against a recurrence 
XSWSei Do not think it 
.little or an easy thing that you have underta- 
ken It is folly to expect to break off bad 
habits in a day, which have been fathering 
strength in you for years. 

A nice soft soap for washing dishes can be 
secured by placing in an old dish (and occa- 
^nallyaddfng water) all scraps and bit. of 
hard soap which .re too small to use for wash- 
ing. 

When you clean your lamp chimneys, hold 
them oveJ the nose of the tea kettle when ibis 
boiling furiously. One or two repetitions of 
this pfocess will make them beautifully clear. 

Sweep carpets gently. Even a rag carpet 
should be treated with consiuerstion. A se- 



" QTJESTIOH AND AH8WEB " 
Suppose a class hit just finished studying the 
geography of the United States, and that each 
child has been asked to select acity, and study 
about it so that he can describe it. One of 
them begins: " I know a city in one of the 
Southern States. It is not on the sea-coast, 
but is on a large river. If you were there, you 
would seemany ships and boats lying in the riv- 
ers, and on the wharfs near the river, you would 
"e a great many bales of cotton piled togeth- 
." Here the class would begin to look intelli. 
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^griatltart. 



gbnt, and as the pupil goes on to say, 
alme methods bv which you would keep any pie speaking French," nearly alt of the hands 

. "LXXuM .,«. m wrlrfc. each of the class select a short journey within 

the limits of the United States, and tell -*■ 



e diKeing with the broom wears the warp, 
and scrapes out the lint of the rags quite need- 
lessly. 



A year ago last Fall a list of questions rela- 
ting to kerosene lamp explosions were inserted 
in this paper. In response six experiences have 
been received. Three of these were not explo- 
sions, being conflagrations from plain acts of 
carelessness. One of these burnings was caused 
by the deliberate pouring of oil into the reser- 
voir of a German student lamp while it was 
burning. In these lamps there is a ball valve 
placed at the bottom of the oil receptacle to 
prevent too much oil accumulating in the res- 
ervoir, and in this case, sa in .second, where 
some one by repeatedly lifting the inside re- 
ceptacle caused a surplus of oil in the reservoir « 
the surplus oil overflowed the wick arid caught 
6re. In neither case was there any explosion. 
The only suggestions we are able to make from 
the small nnmber of cases at hand: 1. Never fill 
a burning lamp. 2. Clean your lamps at least ev- 
ery other day ; better Btill every day. Be 
careful not to turn down the wicks so far as 
to allow a burning wick to fall into the oil re- 
ceptacle. We have known this to happen in 
our house and yet no explosion follow; but it 
is not a safe experiment. 4. Lamps that are Kept- 
burning all night shoull be specially cared 
for, and the flame left sufficiently high to con- 
sume all its smoke. Aside from palpable care- 
lessness, kerosene explosions are remarkably 
rare, considering its extensive use and the ni- 
thy condition of so many lamps. More deaths 
are caused by breathing the impure air ol 
rooms lighted by smoking kerosene lamps than 
from explpsinns, the item of carelessness as a 
cause- being excluded.-GV.riJfiaii Union. 



gine; food is hj* 

head is the cylinder whire the steam works. 
One must not create, by |oo much fuel, an ex- 
cess of steam; that will. strain the engine and 
make poor work Youimust not let the fuel 
get out and the Are grow low ; then the engine 
will not work at all. Ifost men eat because 
they are hungry, or because the food tastes 
>od. Those are two vwry respectable facta ; 
nevertheless, a man who: is working ought to 
eat rather with referencejto what he has to do, 
determining both quality and quantity by that 
consideration. He should BOrt his food as an 
engineer does his coal sad pine wood. If I 
have to do a pretty sharp morning'B work, I 
eat eggs, toasted bread, and coffee, which 
combine a great deal of nourishment with a 
very little weight, and are easily digested. On 
the yolks of two boiled eggs, a slice of toast, 
and a cup of coffee, I can work from eight to 
two without a break. I*i Bummer, I generally 
make my breakfast of bread and fruits. A 
light breakfast suits me.> It may not another. 
I need but little food. I can eat all things 
eatable, provided I do not overfill. 

3. Next to firing up comes clearing out the 
ashes. What is called being tired is nothing 
in the world ;but ashes ia the body ; for every 
vital act involves a consumption of fibre or 
nerve material, and the consumed material 
collects. When a man has been working all 
dav, whether with his brain or with his mus- 
cle's, his body is full of waste material which 
has not yet been carried oft. When he goes 
to Bleep, the whole system recuperates and re- 
integrates itself ; the brain recovers ; the vari- 
ous capillaries and excretive organs take up 
the waste, and clean the system out. In the 
morning, every man ought to give nature an 
opportunity to complete this cleansing opera 

l , I.. Herein wnrlr till it if 



hewould be likely to see in taking that jour- 
ney, showing on the map what route hewould 
take, and describing all objects of interest. 
If some of the class can describe journeys that 
they have actually taken, the interest of the 
exercises will be increased. 

With very little children the exercises must 
be much simpler. Suppose you ask the child- 
is day to bring into school something 
that is beautiful— a stone , a toy , a flower— 
„iything that they think very pretty— and to 
be ready to tell yon why they like it. Then 
talk with the children about these things, and 
see if you do not suggest and develop some 
ideas of beauty that those children will never 

(fr, ask each child to come prepared with a 
question beginning with "Why . " Why is 
there dew at evening I Why does smoke go 
up the chimneyt Why is there, snow in win- 
ter, but only rain in summer 1 When • he ques- 
tions are given, write them on the slate, and 
tell the children to think for a little while, 
and see if they can answer any of them. Those 
that are not anBwtred at once may be left for 
the children to think of or to ask their friends 
about : and at last, those that the children do 
not answer, the teacher may answer, if Jie 
can. But if the teacher is often oblige to 
say that she cannot anBwer these questions, 
it will not harm the children to let them 
know that there are stores of knowledge 
hich she herself has not learned, or which 
human wisdom has not yet found out. 

Penn. School Journal. 



a easy way to l 



lake hard water soft is this 
Fill the wash'betller with hard water, then put 
half, teacupful of wood ashes intoa little 
I'lcith bag; let this lie in the water until that is 
warm enough to use. This is worth knowing. 



Potato Soop.— Pare six large potatoes, and 
l.oiling. When done, put them through a 
have enough water to keep them covered while 
sieve, and allow half the water to remain in the 
kettle. Add one pint of milk, half a cupful 
•if butter, one tablespoonful of flour, and salt 
snd pepper to taste. Cook a few minutes, and 
stir often. This is a favorite soup in any 
large family. M. H. K. Auburn, N. T. 

Fruit Cans Breaking.— The season for 
canning fruit will soon be upon us, and the 
' following rule to prevent glass jars from 
breaking, will be in order. After having nnBed 
the jar, place a spoon or fork in it, and pour 
the boiling fruit in ; when half full, take out 
the spoon and place it in the next jar. Try 
it, you can fill jars by the dozen and not break 



tion, and he ought not to begin work till it is 
completed. It is as important as morning 
prayers. If a man is costive, his brain will 
be muddled, and his prayers will be muddled. 

4. In this connection comes the morning 
bath. A great deal of waste should pass off 
through the skin, snd it is of the utmost im- 
portance that its pores should be kept open, 
that they may do their work. I have been 
accustomed moat of my life to take a cold 
butt) in the morning when I got out of bed. 
That however, is an experiment which every 
man must try'for himself. If he does not get 
up a reaction, and the cold water turns his 
lips and nails blue, he must modify it 

5. Sleep is a great restorer of nervous ener- 
gy, and it ought to be taken regularly and 
systematically. I think a man, should. go to 
bed at ten o'clock. Eight hours is a fair a- 
mount of Bleep. Where a man is living un- 
der pressure, where nis employment necessi- 
tates incessant brain-work of an exciting 
kind, more sleep may be necessary. As a 
rule, I allot the early morning to study, the 
afternoon to social work, anu the evening to 
social recreation. ' 

. jB. Good fuel, well adjusted to the capaci- 
ties o'f your machine and the work it has to 
do, an engine kept clean Inside and out and 
sleep enough, constitute the essential physi- 
cal conditions of health. There i sone other 
condition quite as important : Refuse to be 
unhappy. The man who Bleeps well, keeps 
himself clean, and feeds well, and then refu- 
ses to be unhappy— who makes account with 
himself that unhappiness is wrong and ought 
to be thrust out; who believe* that he ought 
to maintain a trustful, cheerful frame of 
mind, and does it; if he has a fairly good 
body to start with, ought to be able, acci- 
dents excepted, to keep in good, vigorous, 
working condition up to the end, or nearly 
to the end. j- 



IHSPIBATION. 

A Sundav-school teacher read to his class 
that the Ethiopian eunuch went on his way re- 
joicing after Philip had talked with him, 
and then asked, "Why did he rejoice! 
The boy answered, " Because Philip was 
done a teachin' him. " It }b too often true 
that there is great rejoicing when the lesson 
is finished. Attending a lecture lately, the 
speaker was long, learned, but dreadfully tire- 
some. When he had finished there was a 
loud applauBe. " Why. " we asked, " this 
applause!" " Because he stopped there; he 
might have gone on longer. 

The teacher should study to make the reci- 
tation a pleasure. The examination should 
be one that renders the pupil happier, bright- 
er, and Bendsthrough him feclingsof strength 
He should not talk too much himsclf,but ques- 
tion and lead his pupils to talk ; thus teaching 
them to think, inquire, and reason. The 
talking should bo mainly on the scholar s 
part. . . 

The teacher should, like the chairman of a 
meeting, keep the others in order, so that the 
business will be transacted. If this is prop 
erly done, the pupil rises refreshed. His mind 
has collided with another mind; there has 
been attention, there has been reasoning, there 
has been expression. Hew Tork Journal. 



KEEP THE WEEDS DOWH. 

Crops are reduced and labor greatly in- 
creased by a profuse growth of weeds. An 
important point is nawr to attempt their de- 
Uructim in cultivaUdjUldi by hard labor. It is 
too expensive. It would be cheaper to fallow 
one entire season, by sweeping broadcast with 
plow and harrow, as the weeds are success- 
ively about to appear, than to pull tbem ont 
by millions with thumb and finger, or to cut 
tbem up laboriousljuwith a hand-bee. But 
it is not necessary • lose an entire season 
with the fallow, if repetition of the plow- 
ing or harrowing as often as the green points 
of the weeds are seen peeping at the surface, 
from May till September, will do much to- 
wards giving a perfectly clean field, and will 
bring the soil into admirable condition for 
sowing winter wheat. For some other crop, 
a shorter fallowing will answer. It may be 
continued through May and June for turnips 
or com fodder: and through May alone for 
corn, if the earlier sorts are planted. The 
slip-shod practice of allowing weeds to have 
their own way during all these vacant inter- 
vals, is a costly one. - 

This subject is worthy of some further de- 
tail For the longer fallow to precede winter 
wheat, one plowing and subsequent harrow- 
ings may be sufficient; but more thorough 
work would be made by plowing two or 
three times at long intervale, and harrowing 
often between. The plow would throw up 
the seeds of weeds which will not germutate 
when buried deep, and as they sprout and 
grow the harrow would destroy them. 

Much will depend on using the most ef- 
ficient tools. Any good plow will answer, 
but the common square-tooth harrow i« great- 
ly inferior for this purpose to either of the 
slicers, such as Shares', the Disc, or the Acme 
harrow. The last named will go over ten 
acrea in a day, and make thorough work. It 
ia worth while to give an estimate of the cost 
of thiB clearing out the weedB in ©a* season, 
and giving an excellent preparation for ra- 
ter grain, with the moat thorough treatment, 
or with plowing once a month and harrow- 
ing once a week : 

Say 8 plowing* »1.» per acre. ._. H» 

12 harrowlnga, 80 cle. per aero . .13.60 

Oont per acre ... 18-10 

It will be observed that the ground will 
Boon become so mellow that the labor of each 
stirring will be greatly decreased, and its ffne 
condition for the succeeding crop will be bet- 
ter than any field ever receives by ordinary 
treatment. We have seen Canada thistles, 
quack and other perennial rooted weeds total- 
ly destroyed in a Bingle sesson with an equ a] 
or less amount of labor and less harrowing; 
but to clear the soil thoroughly of the seeds 
of annual weeds, an occasional deep stirring 
and more frequent surface stirring are requir- 



The Methodist society in Mendon. Vt., has 
put up about a dozen good horse-sheds at the 
church. That is practical religion, and worth 
. dozen exhortations onl " falling from grace, 
or sanctiflcation. A man who will hitch his 
horse to a fence in a cold winter day, and do 
it for years, while he goes inBide the meeting- 
house to talk about "faith" and love, 
"sanctiflcation" and "election," lacks some 
essential feature of the gospel of Christ. The 
world wants more of the Christianity which 
builds horse-sheds, pays one hundred cents on 
the dollar, treats the horses kindly, cares for 
the stock, and is not domineering in the fam- 
Hj— Vermont Tribune. 



Learning the book is not thoroughness. 
Learning infinite details is not thorouohncs, 
We mean by thoroughness the mastering of 
principles and their " application " The 
demon of so called " thoroughness- " does un- 
told mischief. It leads to burdening the 
mind of the learner with a mass of useless de- 
tails In its name the child-mind is crammed 
with abstractions. This principle needs to be 
carefully considered . A pupil who has mast- 
ered the principles of arithmetic, and who can 
readily apply them, is thorough, though he 
mav not have worked one-tenth of the exam- 
ples, and may nut be able to recite a single 
rule verbaUm. Penn. School Journal. 



We should always look ahead, and alway 
habituate our pupils to look, ahead to 
aee what manhood demands all through its 
course ; to see what good citizenship demands 
for its special dutieB ; to see what added power 
of mind and of conscience and of right feel- 
ings will be always useful and always necessa- 
ry for the emergencies of riper years. 

Penn. Sch. Journal. 



t is a common practice in planting corn 
ou inverted sod, to plow late or just before 
planting. We And it better to turn the sod 
early, and then give successive harrowings 
with the Acme, which leaves two or three 
inches of the top soil in a mellow and very- 
clean -condition. This implement serves to- 
intermix well with the soil any top-dressing 
of manure spread upon the inverted sod. 

We have given these details, as we regard an 
easy and cheap method of extirpating weeds, 
and securing a well-pulverized surface soil for 
all cultivated crops, as one of the most im- / 
portant means of making farming pay.J 

Garlic is hard to get rid of, but thfwork ( 
may be accomplished, as with all other weeds, . 
with sufficient appliances. There are three 
modes for extirpating garlic: I. If in small 
or limited patches, it may be pulled out by 
hand— doing the work after the seed headr 
have formed, but before the seedB have grown 

in size doing it after a heavy rain, when the 

"round is soft. Carry off the plants to the _ 
ih hesp. 3. It may be reduced in large " 
fields, and if thoroughly treated, destroyed, 
by manuring well to give the crops a strong 
growth, cultivating with hoed cropB, and 

allowing any of the plants to appear ( 
above the surface. 3. Smothering. Turn the 
whole deeply and completely under with a 
very strong team and a double mould board 
plow running a foot deep, placing the plants 
beyond the reach of air and of disturbance 
by common culture. Those who have had 



V 



full experience with garlic may be able to say 
approximately how many dollars per acre it 
reduces the value of good land. Country 
QentUman. / 



Of twenty President of the United Slate, 
only three— Washington, Hayes and Garfield 
—mentioned agriculture in their inaugural ad- 
dresses. 

If you'want good verbenas (and who that 
raises-flowers does not), use rotten lime or old 
plastering, well worked into the soil. Plants 
raised from sld are stronger, and bloom mora 
freely, and are usually odoriferous. 
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REliTF.lt & MAILORV, 

22 Light Street, 



DEALERS IN / ' 

Wrought .Iron Pipe 

FOE a TEAM, WAXES and OAS, 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING, 
■ GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And al kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
^-Send fob Piucb List. 

RETJTER & MALLORT, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md. 



THE! HYGE5IA HOTEL, 

OLD POIKT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fori Monroe; 




CEO. C, ROWE, 

Dealer in' 

STATIONERY and FANCY GOODS. 
PICTURES & FRAMES 
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Hampton Normal and Agri- 1 JAMES M. BUTT, 
,tural Institute 



ally; InnitlrieapronipUY 

^T6rtieali:_ngIno»,w] , rltliout £ 9- « 



m*J9PTQJV» VtSGIJVI*. 

INCORPORATED IN 1870. 

J. F. B. Marshall, 
Principal; | IVwMWW, 

Devoted to (ho EitUCUiOtl of Colored Teachers, for the 
Color,-,! luce, and l» Iwiitstriw Tratmux. 




MANUFACTURERS' AGENT, IMPORTER A»l DEALER IR 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics 1 Tools, 
BELTING, PACKING, OILS at WASTE, 

PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND ASHERS. 
Brass Goods, *o. «o., 

No. SMarkel Square, Norfolk, Va. 




for bath, h Wffl dl t lg Hot SKA. 
■ public biiildinB in the r - 
11 liteir.vvay to Florida t 



cold weathessanitarium. 
[hat class who s.-.-k t lio eruial 
sness (ho d-ls-miis tonic of 
But a few feet from the bed- 



A -NEW BOOK.— -JUST OUT. 



Economic Crumbs, 

Or rTaTu Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. ' 



' Double the Capacity— Cheapest Mill 
Made— Warranted in Every Respect. 
Manufactured by 

r J. a. inn. fix & C0., 

Eighth and Howard Sts., 

ST. LOUIS. MrO 

ill. HIS, 



The Lowest priced 

that is warranted. Circu- 
lar free 0. M OEER. 

Yfaterbury Conn. 




i larjre and carefully selected stock 

Shoes of the 

Boat 01*lT-»A«.<=io Worn, 

which I will sell at and below cost All other Boot]* In 
mi store will I*, sold lower than ever. In consideration 
of the times, 'lease eive me a call and sc.- for > our- 
selves. Ladies and gentlemen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 
MRS. N. MNEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 

J^AOutflt furnished free, with full Instructions for 

VTiironductmC the st profll able business that 

OlHnnvonecnn enaai:.- in . The business is so ,-,-isv 
V1V io leant, and our Instructions are so simple and 
Vlain. that any one c an make Brent 1'i-ollts rp.m the 
Very start No one cm fail wb,, is » ilhnB , work 
Woini-n are as sticressfill as men. Boys and en ls cat 
eam lar K '- stuns Many have made at lite business 

_ ... .I..I1..S, 1.1 A ulnirln Week Nut!]!!!! 



o..e hundred dollars it- - - 
like it ever known before. All who . _„-..- 

,, :i „:.:! rapidity with w.ticl .V are 

.bU to to. ik.- ii v You ran --nmii:.- in this liu-illrss 

Suriiu? your s are lime at jrruat profit. You do not 
i™"i».Xnpil>l hi It. We take all the risk. 
Those who need steady ntom.-y. should write_ to 

Ltr, C Mal 
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AddresBTKtJjjrtrCo.. Aurus 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and devise to the Trustee* of the Hamil- 
ton Normal ami, Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., tiie mm »/. dollars, payable 

<Sc., He. ] 

For further information address, 

S. 0. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 



Theodorlck A. Williams. Wm. C. Dickson. 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 
Wholesale Grocers 

—AND— 

CoTJiriiission Merchants, 

" * 4 ROANOKE SQUARE, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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PURE PAINTS M OILS, 

PUTTY. SUSS, VARNISHES, ETC. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

<tf nil kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AOEST FOR 

J0H11S' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS, 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER to. 

Also fort JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
' and FRESCO COLORS. ' 
I 'A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to. 
ThanklnB the Public for their generous pntronnco 

"j.W. BOYENTON, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
Depot, opposite T. A. Sctuneb' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA 
Close conaecttoits with Old Polsl Oomferl aid Newport 





HAS OAST STEEL GEIKDEK^S. 

**" SIET1(tHE MEAL, 
The only Mill tliat will gi-ind C(>rn withHnsi 
on without extra expense. The only Mill grind 
ing Corn and Col) successfully that will grind 
shelled corn finfi' enough for family use; 
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FOR SALE BY 

Jas. B. Maciveal & Co., 

Manufacturers' Agents and 

Jobber* and dealer* in 

BURNING, nll G MACHINERY, 
ANIMAL, LM1_0 T ANNERS, 

GASOLINE — till grades, ALCOHOL, LIN- 
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34 South Calvert St,, Baltimore , 
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COB 

COLORED MEN IB (jrrrjfA. 

"Singapore, May 10, 1881. 

In a previous letter I spoke about a >legro, 
S A. Butler, a resident of Shanghai, China. 
His career is quite remarkable. His parents 
were Africans, or pure Negroes. His father a 
preacher in Washington, D. C. He was edu- 
cated in Paris, and there learned to speak 
French, Italian, German and Spanish. 1 
think he has an aptitude for languages. When 
Mr. Burlingame was appointed minister to 
Pekin some years ago, he met Butler in Paris, 
made him his private Secretary, and tobk him 
to China, where be became familiar with the 
tuoten Chinese. . 

Mr Burlingame always put him on a loot- 
ing of social equality. Wishing to go into bus- 
iness, Butler loft the American Embassy, and 
took a post in one of the great American 
trading houses. Subsequently he went into 
the service of the Shanghai Navigation Com- 
pany. For some time past, the Chinese offi- 
cials '** *■* Chinese merchant 



of the rich Chinese merchant 
been watching carefully the operation 
of the Europeans in steam navigation, sup- 
ported by European capital. These prudent, 
careful men determined that If there was any 
profit in the trade, the Chinese should have 
it and not the fan. qui (foreign devil.) There- 
fore thev began to buy steam ships them- 
selves, and to run them to and from their own 
ports They organized the China Merchant! 
Steamship Company. They put their own, and 
not foreign money into it They Phased 
the Shanghai Company's Steamers, ana Butler 
went into their employment. Still, these Chi- 
nese, careful and economical as they are, dirt 
not understand the business of running steam- 
Ships, for it is a business which requires spec- 
ial training. These men were cheated by Eu- - , (1 it „ anori , 
ropeans in the quality of the vessels sold, and i uuHHid 1 

they were held in great contempt by Europe- . H w hlm3( , u x u, 
ans-and Americans who kept lines ol «eam- thc ^ DUrpo3e p( 
ships in thc East, and who believed that their 
dominion over the sea would never be success- 
fully disputed by the "pig tails." 

The Chinese concluded it would be well to 
employ Europeans at first, in the most respon- 
sible positions. But the trouble has been that 
Europeans have generally tried to rob- the 
Chinese, when employed by them. The own- 



This year coal willil'e delivered to ships. If 
the Chinese prefer! to consume the coal in 
their own vessels, instead of selling it to the 
foreign steamers, itiwill not take long to wipe 
out the foreign service, as the cost of the coal 
will be so much les» than that now used by 
all Bteamers. . 

Butler is a leadidg man in this magnificent 
enterprise in China] 

I have related this incident because it bears 
on the question of the "color line," and I 
write this from a city where the presence of 
twenty-sir different nationalities has oblitera- 
ted all color lines. There is a lesson in Butler s 
life Be fought for his position and won it. 
He did not sulk for it, or cry for it. or beg 
for it; he commanded it. He made himself 
the peer of men about him, and they acknow- 
ledged it, as all mem will admit it, when forced 
to meet the matter. Men sought him, as they 
always seek men who have advantages, either 
! in brains or experience. Interested as l am 
in the negro question, it was to me a most im- 
portant incident to meet on the seaboard of 
the great Chinese Empire, an American negro 
educated, capable, doing his work well, and 
a leader among men. 

Several weeks after meeting Butler, I was 
with the King of the Hawaiians on board the 
royal yacht of the King of Siam, on the , riv- 
er Menam On the way to the capitol of the 
Country, Bangkok, the yacht stopped for a 
moment at the custom house, in order to take 
onboard some officials. I noticed a negro 
sitting in the stern of a boat, and inquired 
about him. A merchant said to me : He is 
at the head of the custom house on the river. 
It is a very responsible place. This negro is 
a man of considerable education, is honest, 
aid capable; soihe was appointed to the 
place, and discharges the duties well." I had 
no opportunity to speak to this man, but I 
counted it as another fncident of my trip, that 

----- J negro who wasdoing cred- 

,ave> written this letter for 
le purpose bf presenting these facts to 
iger colored people in America, that 



In the end, the four million of Siamese will 
pass away, and the country will be in the 
hands of the Chinese entirely. It is a case 
of the "survival of the fittest." 

The Chinaman is the New Englander of the 
Pacific in his energy and pluck. The China- 
man of the Northern part of the Empire does 
not emi»rate. Though he is poor, he prefers 



not emigrate, inougu usia pu«', ™ r»z — 
his mud hut, and his associations, to foreign 
lands; no inducements so far have brought 
him out of his home. The Southern Chinese, 
living along the coast, in the vi-.inity of Can- 
ton, are the people who emigrate. AH who 
have left are, however, but a fraction of the 
people in only one province. California holds 
75,000 of these people, Australia, perhaps, as 
many more. What are these numbers to the 
40,000,000 of one province alone in South 



rit^>f I 



NOf8. 



The similaritj^jf the Malays to the Hawaii- 
ans is striking, Though these two nations 
are five thousand miles apart, and there ia 
no tradition of any intercourse in the ancient 
days, even the languages have words in com- 
mon. For death, the Malay says "mate," the 
Hawaiian says "make;" for eye, the Ma- 
lay Bays "mata," the Hawaiian says "muka. 
For want of thrift, laziness, and supreme in- 
difference to the future, :the Malay and Ha- 
waiiaus are one and the same. The Chinamen 
will 60on be masters of the situation here, 
and the Malay will submit to it." ^ ^ ^ 
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tint their race can hold itself 



_ s of tliis new Chinese Line, including some 
of the most influential men .in the Chinese 
government, put Butler in charge of one of 
the most important departments of the busi- 
ness, and authorized him to reorganize the 
service in his own way. He is a natural organ- 
izer, one of .those men who know how to 
put things in their proper place, how to pot 
down confusion. He systematized the business, 
brought order out of chaos, introduced econ- 
omy, enforced discipline, and rivalled the Eu- 
ropeans in their steamship service. The re- 
sult is that after two yeats' work, this Chinese 
Steamship Company, instead of running at a 

loss, has earned over a million of dollars nett — _ - 

profit. The prospect now is, that it will earn leans over the si. 



they may kno 
if it will." 

Mr Armstrong adds to the above valu- 
able information, a few notes on travel, 
which we are sure will interest oar readers. 

"The city of Bangkok contains about 400, 000 
people Through the centre of it flows a large 
river ; from jthe river, canals are cut in every 
direction; and wjhile most of ;the people live 
land very majiy thousands live on the wa- 
cntirely. A raft is made of hamboo, and 
tied to the river Sank . A house is then built 
on the raft. In it one or more families live. 
The back part df the house, or the part to 
wards the rivei bank, is used for living purpo- 
ses, while the front part, facing the river, is 
used for stores br manufacturing purposes. 
One wishing to do some shopping, hires a ca- 
noe, rowed by two men. This canoe is 
moved along thei river, and stops in front, of 
the houses. The passenger, Bitting in/ it, 



)ise their religion^ 

igion which contains any good 
.trine of their religion is atax- 
ia believed that the spirit of the 
cestor wanders about in an unhap- 
condition, unless it is worshipped, 
While every Chinaman worships, therefore, 
the spirits of his forefathers, he is always on 
thc look out for a son who will, in turn, wor- 
ship his spirit. This is no idle business with 
these people. It is no Sunday affair. It will 
not do to meet in the temples and say we 
ought to worship our forefathers. They do it. 
It is a practical belief which controls every 
man's life. The father, while living, is the 
head of tho family, and the prof oundest res- 
pect is paid to him till he dies. If a China- 
man has money, he would starve himself just 
as quickly as he would allow his father to go 
without support. Of the thousands/ of poor 
"coolies" or laborers, who. have gone from 
China to the Hawaiian Islands, to work on 
sugar plantations at $8 per month, the major- 
ity remit money to their parents ; so a mission- 
ary in Hong Kong told me; much of it went 
through his hands. But ^ho worship of an- 
cestors requires presence at the tomb. So the 
Chinamen, the moment he has obtained a lit- 
tle money, returns home and worships at the 
tomb. But every Chinaman must have a son, 
I have Baid. (Of course, under this system 
religion, early marriages are the rule.) 
Probably every one of the .75, 000 Chinamen in 
California is a married man, but has left his 
wife at home. It is clear to me, that they 
would not hesitate to bring them, firstly, if 
they could afford it, secondly, if they felt 
secure of property and liberty. The Chinaman 
has found that so far as he is concerned, the 
treatment given him by tho proud and christ- 
ian civilization of America, is more unjust 
than that of the most despotic of any "taotai' 
( magistrate ) of his native land 
It i« said in America, "Oh 




said in America, "Oh I these Chinese 
ntend to stay, they will not mil 
with our people. They make money, and go 
home!" True! But here are some twenty 
"treaty ports" in China and Japan opened to 
Europeans and Americans, These people come 



WESTWAED HO ! 

Few persons who have not visited the 

try lying west of the Missouri river, can form 
a correct idea of the rapidity with which it is be- 
ing settled up. The advice of the veteran ed- 
itor of the New York Tribune, "go west, 
young man, go west", has been acted upon by 
bo many that if tho migration be continued, 
it must soon be useless. Within the last year 
another trans continental line of railroad has 
been opened, while the Northern Pacific, af- 
ter a dull period of several years continuance, 
has developed new energy, and is rapidly push- 
ing westward, having completed over two hun- 
_ ;d miles of track west of the Missouri river, 
and will, before this season closes, have reached 
the base of the Rocky Mountains in Montana, 
while at the same time it ia being extended 
from the western terminus, eastward, having 
already over one hundred miles in operation 
in Washington Territory. A Western man 
has said "the locomotive is the great cmli- 
zer," and the saying appears to be a true one. 
Along the lines of all the western rail-roads, 
towns spring up like Jonah's gourd, and 
though, like that short lived plant, many .of , 
them soon die, still, under the rule of '■the' 
survival of the fittest," others grow and flour- 
ish gathering about them all the adjuncts of 
similar places at the west, and soon the broad 
prairie, so lately the grazing ground of the buffa | 
lo, is spotted with the tamer herds of civilized 
owners, or is "white already to harvest. 
The advent of railroads and telegraph lines, 
with the accompanying breaking up of the 
soil for culture and improvement, changes, to 
a greater or less extent, thc climatology of the 
plains, more especially as regards the rainfall, 
and it is a matter of record, that in western ifi 
Kansas the rainfall increased nearly one nun- V 
dred per cont. in four years after the opening 
of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, thus rendering 
lands once thought only fit for grazing pur- ^ 
poses, available for raising of crops. The 
great wheat producing region of the continent 
r. __. -r -w. „.„-i^l will nrnhnhlv be between 
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if not of the world, will probably be between 
the Mississippi river and the Rocky Mountains, 
although there is a large quantit* of 'bad 
m „ land" in Dacotah and Montana, thatf for centu- 
Ymer.cans, These people come '^come, will duce Mth in,r, and from 
■ j?T n3£2%Z££&- Which tne Sternalnres have scarcely died out. 
home, There is not an Englishman or a * rencn- ] »™«« ; _j._t.l_i .,„„j tho «. 



the company told mo that they considered 
Butler not only a man of great ability, but an 
honul man. He said that he was a very safe 
adviser, and they regarded him as an impor- 
tant agent in the future operations of the 
company. Now this : Chinese Company own 
already thirty six steamers. They are bid- 
ding for thelrade of the Pacific Ocean. One 
ottheir vessTO lately went to San Francisco, 
and reduced the price of freight to China, 
The American and European lines are by no 
means easy at the appearance of this great 
steamship fleet; no one knows where its oper- 
ations will stop. As these people learn more 
thoroughly the steamship business, they will 
become more formidable rivals to the Europe- 
ans, and as they are content with much less 
profit than the Europeans, and the business 
is conducted at their own homes, and not 
with a distant European basis, it is easy to 
see that the time is soon coming when the 
vast trade of the great Pacific Ocean will bo in 
Chinese hands. 

Coal is an expensive article in China, Sup- 
plies for steamers are brough'. from Australia 
and Java. Now there are immense coal fields in 
China. The Chinese will not let the Europe- 
ans touch these coal fields under any circum 
stances, but they can. touch them themselves. 
Already they have opened a vast colliery about 
eighty miles from tSoV water, at Tientsin; a 
oanal from the mine fo the ocean is about 
finished. The coal is owned by the same 
people who control the sreamship company. 



.....,„. These water houses ex- 
tend for three miles up and down the river. 
They rise and fall with the tide. In rowing 
the canoes or boats, the men stand up facing 
the bows. The bar is fastened to a stake m 
the boat, and th^ rower dips the oar in and 
pushes it, while itanding. 

About one year ago,. the Queen of Siam, 
.jhile passing lip the rijjer in a royal barge, 
was run down by a steam tug. There were 
numbers of peoile, standing by, but none of 
them dared to rescue her, because she was sa- 
cred, and could not be touched; so the poor 
women went to 'the bottom. Just before we 
ived at Bangkok, she was cremated; a vast 
temple was baiit for the occasfbn, and an 
al>er of sandal wlood was erected in the centre 
of it. In this the body was placed, and burn- 
ed to ashes. Festivities continued for ten 
day.. The total cost of the cremation was 
above one half million of dollars. Cremation 
is universally practised in Siam. In many 
cases, the bodies are taken to a temple, and 
exposed in the open air; vultures and camon 
birds come dowa in dense flocks, and oons- 
the flesh In a few moments. The bones 
then burned, and the ashes are scatterr 
the waters of the sacred river, Menem. 

Tho Siamese- are 
lazy. Sice and fish 

is that the Chinese come in, get the 
lsnds, and do the best part of the bns 



mu American,oraGermanwhodoesnot 
frankly admit that he came hero to make 
money, and that ' he shall return home at 
the earliest possible moment to Bpend it. Make 
one of these foreigners believe that his life 
must be spent here, in the East, and he would 
look about for his razors. 

Here, in Singapore, the Chinese are at the 
head. Look at the map, and you will see the 
commanding position of this place, at the 
southern extremity of Asia. Here the trade 
of the East centres. The English took it over 
sixty years ago, when its population numbered 
about four thousand, all Malays. Now there 
are 187,000 people, and of these 60,000 are 
Chinese, who have come from China, a thou- 
sand miles away. All that is valuable, in the 
way of trade, or business of any kind whatso- 
ever is in their hands. The Malay cannot 
stand against them for a moment. They out- 
do him at every turn. Trade from Japan, 
Northern China, the Malaysian pemnsula, the 
vast archipelago of Immense islands which in- 
clude Sumatra, and Borneo, sketching away 
for three thousand miles to the skirts of the 
Australian continent, centres here. Thirty 
i are spoken, but the Malay is the 
. of trade, because it is easy to learn, 
as I say, the Malaysians are of little 



U1CU lua mwiuu u,w _ ... 

The Indian who has long atood in the way 
of civilization, must sooner or later accept of 
one or two]"ations"-civilization or extermina- 
tion, and'the process of reclamation of the 
wilderness will go on unchecked, till this al- 
ready great nation, having filled up its own 
waste places, shall look about for new worlds 
to conquer. 



IT MOVES. 

In view of the time, place and circum- 
stances, certainly the most remarkable of 
all Decoration Day speeches was that 
made this year by the Hon. Frederick 
Douglass, at Harper's Ferry, Vs., the sub- 
ject of which was John Brown. 
, In the large conoourse of people assem- 
bled to hear aim, *ere ex-slave holders 
and ex-corifederate8,pVominent among them 
the State attorney on Brown's trial, and 
this gentleman was one of the first to con- 
gratulate Mr. Douglass upon nis speech. 

John Brown was hung on the 2d of 
December 1859. A wilder visionary than 
.. \a y. V_>™ nocked to 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, it edited and managed by the offi- 
cer! of the Hampton Institute, and print- 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work, from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited, and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 

Subscribers are reminded that, from 
July to October inclusive, this paper it re- 
auoed to an eight page form, resinning in 
Hovember the twelve page form. 



above the mire of party i politics as Gar- 
field is above his assailant.tbere is a service 
of our country — for the humblest as . well. 
s*the.higbest-J«rorth living forordying : 
for. Anrl best of all snd deepest of all, is 
the lesson that party politicians are not 
tkepeople, any more than party : politics 
are their cause. 

We have learned notftttfly t« know our he-' 
roic President better, (Sit to know each oth- 
er better. In the electric thrill the wires sent 
through North and Sooth and East and; 
West, ori- the second (lay of July, our 
hands all tightened in the clasp of brother- 
hood. They may drop somewhat apart 
again as the excitement subsides, but it 
can never be with us quite as it has been.for 
we have seen ourselves one people and the 
vision lias wanned our hearts. We are 
one people, and our President is one of us. 
This is what, keeps us strong and calm — 
this is what shows the fallacy of any com- 
parison between America and Russia. 
Corruption enough cxi-ite, but it is not the 
abscess eating hopelessly into the nation's 
life, but the "laudable" elimination of 
evils that will leave it in new health and 
safety. Some time before the murderous 
assault, the President, warned by a friend 
as to the danger of an attempt upon his 
life, calmly answered: "I must come and 
go as usual, and I cannotsurround myself 
with a body guard. If the good of this 
country, the interests of pure government 
and of I he people against one-man power 
demand the sacrifice of my life, I think I 
am ready." Heaven has known how to 
accept the sacrifice beyond his thought 
yet spare the willing victim Let us not 
make one drop of that generous blood un- 
availing by our forgetfuiness of its mean- 
ing- Shutting our eyes to nothing, let us 
nourish the young tissues of the nation 
not on listless sneers at political corrup- 
tion, but on faith in God and loyal devo- 
tion to a country for which a Lincoln and 
a Garfield have thought it "sweet and be- 
coming," if need be, to die. 



Centralization has meant something new 
for the last four weeks. The White House 
in Washington has been the centre of the 
nation's heart, throbbing in unison with 
every fluctuating pulse recorded in that 
darkened room, where the President of the' 
United States still lies battling for life 
against the bullet of an assassin. The first 
shock and horror at the appalling news; 
the bewildering possibilities of causes and 
■ consequences, that seemed to shake the 
very foundations of the Republic and open 
gulfs of anarchy and nihilism at our feet; 
the universal execration of the perpetrator 
near or remote; .the rush of tender sympa- 
thy that came with thought of the strick- 
en wife ami mother, and hastened before 
them to the suffering bed of the nation's 
second martyr to unflinching honesty and 
patriotism; the revulsion of reviving hope, 
the trembling between fear and joy — who 
can ever forget, who has passed through 
these last four weeks in America? 

But hardly was the first surprise over, 
before the practical mind of the nation 
turned.from the calamity itself to find a 
way out of it and to ask what it all meant. 
And now that we dare to trust that the 
President stout of danger, and to talk of 



The results of the colored Teachers 
-Institute at Lynchburg last summer, 
duced the state board of education to use 
a thousand dollars of the Peabody ap- 
propriation at their disposal, tor a similar 
one this year. The expenses have fallen 
within the appropriation. On request of 
Dr.Ruffner, State Supt, Hampton Nor- 
mal School very gladly opened its doors 
to the Institute, and its new Academic 
Hall was placed at the state's disposal. It 
being evident, on inquiry, that only a lim- 
ited number of those who would attend 
could be accommodated in the town of 
Hampton, arrangements were also made 
for a hundred and fifty, at the Normal 
School, in the buildings just vacated, in 
part, by its own pupils, though over a 
hundred of these still remained on the 
place as work students through the sum- 
mer'. 

Prof. Henry P. Warren of Plymouth, 
N. H., Principal of the New Hampshire 
State Normal 8chool, was invited to con- 
duct the Institute, with assistants of his 
selection, who were Miss E. M. Reed and 
Miss S. M. Cate, experienced normal 
teachers from his own school, and Prof. I. 
Freeman Hall, who was a chief assistant 
of Col. Parker in the Quincy schools, and 
is now Supt. of schools on the Quincy plan 
in Dedham, Mass. : Prbr Hall was recom- 
mended as one of the v%ry best men for 
the work by Col. Parker .who does not lose 



a general thanksgiving to God for his 

wonderful rcstoratipn. the papers— great i in ^resYin HampTonorlhe race of col 
snd small— are overflowing with "lessons 1 Qre< j teachers. 

of the hour." And! with good reason, for | Prof Warren's long experience and 
they are many and important, and if the ' 9ucceg g „ ft Normal teacher, and his full 
nation can forget them it will deserve the | .y^tty with the advanced educational 
ills it fears. A lesson— might we hope the ideaTespecially fit him for the work for 
last one needed— on the folly of throwing ^ new peopi. which cannot aflord to 
the offices of the country's service back in- waatc time on wrong ideas snd meth- 
to s political grab-bag every four years, ^ He ig a New Englsnder who has 



while the Chief Executive of the nation 
stands, before '. the world holding t lie 
strings,* target for disappointed "victors." 

A lesson on .the danger snd despicable- 
ness of partisan passion and scheming: i 

A lesson loo, thank God, on the beauty 
of goodness in high places, of heroism in 
manhood and womanhood; on the advan- 
tage of a pure life and an un faltering trust. 
-An inspiration in the discovery that the 
- old Roman ides of the white robed cundi- 
■ date has not become all a faros; that far 



lived some time - in, the South, and is a 
man of general culture and breadth. 
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MB. 80HURZ OX TEE IKTJIAI PE0BLEM. 

Tha June number of the "North Amer- 
ican Review" has a deeply interesting ps. 
per by the former Secretary of the Inte 
rior on tha 'Present Aspects of the Indian 
Problem. ' Any thing that Mr. Sehurz you 
say on the subject with which he is so 



identified must indeed be of .interest and 
value. He treats it with his usual com- 
mand of clear and vigorous English* and 
in every "aspect," from the stand point of 
the philanthropist to that of the frontiers- 
man. " The disgraceful history of Indian 
wrongs is a fact too well known to re- 
quire proof." "Government is not guiltless" 
in allowing them, or free from blunders in 
its policy. " Yet it is only just to say that 
its treaties with,the Indian tribes were as 
a rule made in good faith." The Indian res- 
ervations were set apart w ith no idea of 
the marvellous advance of settlement "By 
far the larger part of our Indian troubles 
have sprung from the greedy encroach- 
ment of white men upon Indian lands" — 
This is the story of the past — what is the 
outlook for the future? "No intelligent 
mah will to-day lor a moment entertain 
the belief that there is still a nook or cor- 
ner of this country, that has the least agri- 
cultural or mineral value in it, beyond the 
reach of progressive civilization. Districts 
which seemed to be remote wildernesses 
but a few years ago, have been or are now 
being penetrated with rail roads; Montana, 
Washington Territory, Idaho and New 
Mexico are now more easily accessible 
than Ohio and Indiana wcre^at the begin- 
ing ot this century, and the same process 
which resulted in crowding the Indians 
out of these States has liegun and is rap- 
idly going on in these Territories." With 
the best intentions, Government is no more 
powerful now than then to resist the inev- 
itable pressure. 

"What docs, under such circumstances, 
wise and humane statesmanship demand? 
Not that we should close our eyes to exist- 
ing facts, bus that, keeping these facte 
clearly in view, we should discover among 
the possibilities that which is most just 
and best for the Indians. I am profound- 
ly" convinced that a stubborn maintenance 
of the system of large Indian reservations 
must eventually result in the destruction 
of the red man.however faithfully the Gov- 
ernment may endeavor to proteot their 
rights. It is only a question of time. 
What we can and Bhould do is, in general 
e ™L .terms, to fit the Indians as muoh as possi- 
' TvTble for the habits and occupations of civil- 
ized life." " The end to be reaohed is un- 
questionably the gradual absorption of the 
Indian into the great body of American 
citzenship. To fit them for this, three 
things are suggested by common sense as 
well as philanthropy. , 

1. That they be taught to work by mak- 
ing work profitable to them . 

2. That their youth of both sexes be 
educated. 

3. That they be individualized in the 
possession of property by settlement in 
severalty with a fee simple title.after which 
the land they do not use may be made 
profitable to themselves in the only way 
possible by selling it at a just compensa- 
tion , thus opening it to general settle- 
ment and enterprise. The allotments to 
be made inalienable for say 25 years". 

Will Indian* work? Indian fann- 
ing, increasing yearly in extent and 
T alue their requests for agricultural in- 
struction, implements and stock, increas- 
ing with the disappearance of game; In- 
dian freighters, the most honest and effi- 
cient Government ever had; Indian ap- 
prentices in all sorts of shops at the agen- 
cies as well as eastern schools; Indians 
building houses for themselves snd now 
and then' showing striking ability as tra- 
ders, answer that question. 

Can Indians be educated? Mr. Sehurz 
points to Hampton and Carlisle, in an- 
swer. He says: "I see no reason why 
Government Bhould not establish many 
more like them. To make liberal ap- 
propriation for such a purpose would be 
not only a philanthropic act but the 
truest and wisest economy." 

In regard to his third. proposition, Mr. 
Sehurz regards it as of the utmost impor- 
tance, to the Indian ar well as the country 
generally, Ihat a policy be adopted which 
will secure to them and their descendants 
the safe possession ot such tracts as they 
can cultivate, and fair compensation for the 
real, and that, "before the protection of 
their present large possessions by the Gov- 
ernment becomes too precarious." As to 
their own wishes, while a majority are 
opposed or indifferent as yet, the idea ia 
Of course they do 



not and seldom can sec Its full significance 
or necessity. " As Ihey become convinced 
of the necessity of adopting the white 
man's w, they are easily made to com- 
prehendthe advantage of owning a piece 
of land and a title to it. The ulterior 
consequence, the gradual dissolution of 
tribal relations and the large reservations, 
will become intelligible and naturally ac- 
ceptable to them as they go on." The debate 
in the Senate an the severalty bill last win- 
ter turned on ft imperfections. "It would be 
impossible to draw up one so perfect that 
experience might not suggest desira- 
ble amendment. But the essential thing is 
that opportunity be given to gain such 
further experience from the actual experi- 
ment, by the enactment of a law contain- 
ing the principal features of the plan, and 
allowing the Executive sufficient latitude 
in applying it according to circumstances, 
whenever the Indians may be prepared for 
it or whenever the exigencies of the case 
nlay demand prompt action." 



increasing in favor. 



A writer to the " Nation," before the 1 
Nation and Mr. Sehurz became one, re- v — 
viewing his article on the Indian Problem, I 
accepts his views as to work and education, \ 
as "generally admittted," (but how short a \ 
time could that have been said, and to X 
what extent is it due to Mr. Schurz's own 
efforts and policy.) His third proposi- 
tion, as to the division of lands in several- 
ty, is taken exception to from a legal point 
of view, and chiefly on the ground that 
Government could notconstitutionally pro- 
tect sucb Indians as soon as the territory 
in which they were settled Bhould-become / 
a State. ' It would be Interesting to know 1 
what Mr. Sehurz would say on these points. 
Some practical plan certainly should be 
decided upon. If Government cannot 
constitutionally make these measures avail- 
ing, a constitutional amendment may be 
needed. 

That some way of securing justice and 
the general safety should be found and fol- 
lowed Is certainly, to the Indians and to 
the whole country, as Mr. Sehurz has said, 
of the utmost importance. 

" 1 */ 

Good news has come from our party of 

European travellers. All are enjoying 
their trips. Our .Editor in chief has found 
time to send us aUetter, published below, \ 
which, we can only hope, may be followed 
by others. He must have met before this, 
in London, his brother, Mr. Wm. N. Arm- 
strong, Attorney General of the Sandwich 
Islands, with King Kalakaua and his 
suite. We regret to hear of the sudden 
death of Judge Harris, Chief Justice ot\/ 
the Islands ; also that of Mr. C. H. Green- V 
way in Honolulu, formerly, for a year, < 
connected with Hampton Institute. v ^ 

EDITORIAL OOBRESPOHDEHOE. 

Stkamer Algeria. 
Atlantic Ocean, June 20A 188t: 
The first thing thatstrikesyou onisCunar; 
is the discipline. Things go like clock wo) 
No loud orders are heard; no rough langt" 
i used. Instructions are whistled to the men 
n the yards. Eternal vigilance isHbe price of 
safety, and we have it. 

For a week our good Bhip has glided smooth- 
ly over a tranqilll sea, with favoring winds, 
making about 310 miles a day. In such a voy- 
age 220 cabin passengers soon find each other 
Every one has a reclining chair of his 
f and people lie about in them, well wrap- 
ped, for there is a chill in Atlantic breezes. 
Many promenade, or gather at the pool selling 
of bets on the day's ran, go below to play 
cards or write.and novels are much in demand. 
By the fourth or fifth day the social ice is 
pretty well broken, and chat flows freely on 
all sides, between quondam strangers. 

After ail o'clock dinaer on pleasant days, 
the sailors have entertained us with games. 
There is by the way a Una set of men on the 
ship, they look well treated and contented.and 
are certainly very cheerful. "Swing the mon- 
key" was performed by a jolly tar, who swung 
from the rigging by a rope and was fiercely at- 
tacked by the rest with soft woollen ropes. The 
man whom he hit back, in the course of his 
gyrations, was "it," and had to become a hu- 
man pendulum. ' 'Beat the Bear, " was very live- 
ly -a sailor down on all fours, was the bear. 
Round the body was tied a ten foot rope, which 
was held by another, who struck, with the 
same soft rope, at whoever approached. Ten 
or more fallows, would, from all sides, dash in 
to "beat the bear" and the game was to get 
out o! the reach of the rope before catching it 
from the keeper. Whoever wsahit had to be the 
bear. But the favorite gam* w» "f« k . 
where are yoot" Four or five Wind-folded men 



on all fours, each with a tin cup In one hand, 
and a soft huh in the other, would grope about 
in a ring formed by the company, each trying 
to find the other and administer a vigorous 
blow on his back. By rapping on the deck 
with his tin cup, each sailor would indicate 
where he was, and dodge quickly aside, that 
the blow aimed at him might miss. The wild 
bitting, the vigorous beating of the air, was 
very funny.- Now and then they got fairly at 
each other, but nobody could be hurt. Pas- 
sengers cheered the harmless duels. Steeple 
chases by men on all fours, over their com- 
rade's backs, and other games have entertain- 
ed us so far. 

We have sung college Bongs in a not very 
highly organized way, and had an inimitable 
negro minstrel performance by an accomplish- 
ed Columbja' College student. Columbia and 
Vassar have a good representation on board. 
On Sunday a five minutes sermon by a Con>- 
gregational minister, who got on very well with 
the Episcopal Service. 

June, 23rd. 

The last two days have been glorious; yes- 
terday as usual, a fair wind helped us, but it 
was very freeb, and as she careered over, bound 
ing to the .breeze that filled her sails, we 
were unconscious of the energy of the screw 
that really pushed us on, and felt as if on a 
huge yacht, dashing the foam from bow and 
sides. It was magnificent. A Cunarder un- 
der full sail may even be romantic. There is 
no sentiment about steam power. 

We passed several ships under full sail, and 
r conld not too much admire their perfect grace. 
May sailing ships never be driven from the 
seas by the economy of steam. Their beauty 
and symmetry arc a feast to the eye. 

An unusual affair was a dramatic perform- 
ance by the sailors, whose brass band, Hamlet, 
Irish songs and recitations, made a pleasant 
evening for the passengers, who.in their turn, 
made it pleasant for the sailors by a contri- 
bution of about $50.00. The Sailors'. Hospit- 
al at Liverpool, was remembered with an equal 
amount. This being the one hundredth round 
trip of our Steamer, and the second hundredth 
trip that our Captain hall made, ( the others 
being in the China) a testimonial of sixty 
pounds was subscribed by passengers and pre- 
sented to Capt Gill as a token of their appre- 
ciation of his fidelity to duty and his excel- 
lent care of the thousands of passengers he has 
, conducted through the dangers of an Atlantic 
voyage. It was well deserved. The men who 
stand on the "bridgo" day and night, peer- 
ing anxiously into thick fogs lest some sudden 
harm come to the ship, forgetful of rest till 
the danger is past, while multitudes sleep be- 
low trusting in then*, are heroes. Winds 
and waves are nothing, storms are trifles, com- 
pared with fog, even in the smoothest water. 
Something terrible may happen any moment. 

Friday, June 24rA. 

At noon, land was sighted. It was Fastnett, 
and between this light house on the coaBt^ of 
Ireland, and Sandy Hook on the American 
coast, distances are reckoned. The exposed 
south-western coast of Ireland is bleak and bar- 
ren. Martello towers stand at intervals along the 
bold, rockbound shoro. There are no good 
harbors, and there is no hope or mercy for 
those who ore shipwrecked here. The water 
is blue and deep up to flic steep crags. In 
four hours Queenstown is.rcacheu, mails and 
passengers received and sent, hurrahs are 
shouted and handkerchiefs waved, as over 
forty of our new made friends leave to "do" 
Ireland . We skirt the coast, where every inch 
of land is cultivated ; the soil is rich, and the 
tilth thorough; as far as the eye can reach the 
land is divided into small, rectangular lots 
(bounded by, hedges) where varying shades of 
green are beautiful and justify the appella- 
tion "Green Erin." 

Trees arc scarco; there arc no forests, but 
nico looking white-washed stone cottages dot 
the country, and little hamlets of thatched or 
slated houses nestle in the hollows. It is evi- 
dently an old country, in which good land is 
carefully tended. I had secured a copy of the 
Londou "Times," and especially enjoyed it af- 
ter#newspaper famine of ten days; was more 
than ever struck with its clear, vigorous Eng-. 
lish. We don't have such writing on our side. 

Steaming through the Irish Sea, and up St. 
George's Channel, the water was smooth as a 
mill pond." ; Nearing Liverpool, Saturday 
morning, the mountains of Wales rose grandly 
on the starboard side. < 

' ENGLAND. 

■ The first sight of England is a sensation ; it is 
liard to realize what you behold. In America 
we have history on paper, in the abstract; here 
it is in the concrete. This is the old home ; it 
is old and now, strange and familiar. I nev- 
er before comprehended what the Liverpool 
docks are. The Mersey river, on which the 
. city stands, has a tidal rise of at least thirty- 
two feet. At low water, the countless ships 
at its wharves would be high and dry. You 
steam np the river and find miles of long gran- 
ite walls on either side, covered with as many 
miles of long, low braidings, warehouses, be- 
hind which are forests of mints, thousands of 
Bhipe, The river is merely a channel, up which 
large vessels can'come only at full tides*. The 
docks are really artificial lakes, open at high 



water, bo as to 'admit and discharge vessels, 
closed as soon as the water begins to run ont. 
The water level at low tide outside, is perhaps 
thirty feet lower than that inside. 

One's first glance at English people on land- 
ing is interesting. How English looking they 
are ! is the first thought. Everythingis plain, 
substantial, homely . The sailing craft on the 
not graceful, the host of pant' 



little steamers lack pleasing lii 



twenty-five tunes, in carrying my baggage - a 
hundred yards, doing it at nearly every other 
word. 

The Duke of Westminster's little kingdom 
is near by bere, and was my first view of an 
English park. The rolling grassy lawns are 
fine, but the trees are even finer. There is an 
individuality, a character in the oak tree; it 
is a type of the people. The Duke's stables 



I noticed at 

honest looking policemen, well 
dressed, but without style. Their coat-tails are 
likeBhort kilts. Thereis orderand cleanliness 
on all sides. The custom house officers evident- 
ly make up their minds at a glance what 
yon are, and bother you veryijittle. 

I drove from the dock to the North-western 
Hotel, walked back to the Bank, and had thuB 
a base line for operations in Liverpool, and in 
half an hour felt perfectly at ease. How 
quickly the home feeling comes to one here! 
All are kind to Americans. 

Capital roast mutton at a restaurant. I 
said, "Will you give me a napkin?" Reply, 
"The kitchen is on the floor below." I sub- 
sided, convinced that English ways are mys- 
terious. The bronze equestrian statues of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, with St. George's 
Hall in the rear, guarded by two tremendous 
British lions, make an imposing effect. The 
lions are supposed to be roaring, but look as 
if they had the toothache. 

Have just time for a drive before taking 
the train for Chester. The Prince's and Sef- 
ton ParkB are the things to do, and justify 
their fame. Around them are fine English 
homes, each one having some pleasing fancy 
name on the gatepost. This is the land of 
comfortable homes; titles do not, as in Amer- 
ica, seem affected. 

Chester. 

Chester is an hour's ride from Liverpool. 
Our party of seven went to the Grosvenor 
House. After dinner we strolled round the 
city walls, (a distance of about two miles,) 
walking easily two abreast on the ramparts 
built by the Romans nearly two thousand 
years ago. The walls arc about seven feet in, 
thickness, and vary in height from fifteen to 
forty feet, or three feet higher, counting the 
parapet or outer wall, which protected the 
combatants who stood on tho ramparts. 
After 01 A. D., this was, for four hundred 
years, a stronghold of the Romans. It chang- 
ed hands frequently, in subsequent local wars. 
I saw the tower where King Charles the First 
stood and saw his army defeated by Oliver 
Cromwell, on Rowley Moor. 

Lots of interesting things in this city, "too 
numerous to mention," See any guidebook. 
Not the least so are the remains of a Roman 
bath and " God's Providence House," so calfed 
because it was the only one not visited by the 
plague which devastated the city in olden 

The central interest js the Cathedral. There 
are,,scveral very ancient churches, all connect- 
ed by vast under-ground passages. The Doc- 
tor of Divinity with our party was deeply in- 
terested in the room where Matthew Henry 
wrote his Commentaries. Having rather 
dreary boyish memories of my father's reading 
them at prayers, I was less enthusiastic. 

We passed Sunday here; attended morning 
and evening service at the Cathedral. To de- 
scribe this magnificent building is impossible. 
Portions of it are restored ; much is unchanged 
since tho 14th century. The choir of boys is 
the finest in the country, the responses were 
chanted exquisitely, ami the service intoned. 
What seems artificial and odious in America, 
is natural and pleasant here. 

To be in a place like this is an education. 
It makes history real; it reproduces the past, 
and makes it tangible, ns books can not. Ser- 
vice was held in the choir. .Abovo and on 
every side were superb architectural effects; 

wonderful carving ; 'anVa certain august^'elo- 
quent presence that filled every part. The 
old defaced portion, where Cromwell stabled 
his cavalry horsip (the largest nave in any 
English church, )rthc quiet cloisters worn with 
the marks of a thousand years, the "old" every 
where, attracted and took hold of us. All 
this must influence English character. Amer- 
ica has no past; except what is written in 
books; no monuments, no ruin3, nothing to 
excite veneration. The spirit of worship and 
of sacrifice that inspired these Cathedrals, is 
good for these days. It gave me a new sensa- 
tion. 

The verger pointed out a pair of battle flags 
of the 22nd Regiment of. tho Liue, crossed 
and fastened to the wall, at the end of the 
nave. They were at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. A grand organ recital followed even- 
ing service. Waves of sound rolled through 
the Cathedral and echoed among the arches. 

English people are always ready to give in- 
formation to Americans, whom they easily de- 
tect. Perhaps they are not more kind heart- 
ed than we, but they take more time t 
plain, and make you feel that, you are 
used. Somebody is always on hand to • 
service you want, for a fee" of course. 
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college for horses, 
■o probably as great a care i< 
possessions usually are to their owners. I envy 
him hiB gloriqus woods, more than his stately 
apartments. The charming river Dee runs 
through his grounds ,and down to Chester— a 
lovely seven mile stretch for boating. 

My first experience of an English hotel is 
delightful. The Grosvenor is very nice in 
everv way, quiet, roomy and as comfortable 
as it can be. As usual the clerks are women, 
and know their business. English strawber- 
ries beat American, hollow. Their roast beef 
is an institution . The English go in for com- 
fort, and have it. I miss everywhere the rush 
of our country, and enjoy their way of getting 
through a good deal with little fuss. Every 
one knows what he has got to do and does it. 
An American tries to be in two places at the 
same time. An Englishman don't. 

London. 

In five hours 1 ride to London,one gets Borne 
idea of English scenery. The principal feat- 
ures are castles, cattle, sheep, grass, grain, 
(principally wheat) meadows yellow with but- 
tercups, and on all sides cosy brick cottages, 
nestling amid shrubbery and trees, and clad 
in ivy. Things seem finished up. There are no 
forests, but plenty of groves. Wood is scarce. 
A minimum of it is used in house building. 
Window frames and mulliocs are of stone 
There aye no barren spots, no wasteland, no 
scrubby growth* of trees, of which one passes 
through thousands of square udles,cven in old 
Massachusetts. Here they have done their ut- 
most with the soil. Hedges 'are the universal 
fence, and are very pretty. What is English 
railroading? One at first despises the rather 
small and ancient looking English "corriage." 
It has advantogea ; comparative freedom from 
duBt, fa mighty thing,) mor^; room, no press- 
ing of passengers in the'' compartment?, in 
which they put six where we should put at 
lest eight people. No banging of doors and 
horrible drafts. Second class is not quite up 
to this. Locomotives are ugly but excellent, 
are heavier than ours — passenger and freight 
cars Binaller and lighter. 
"The country from London to Liverpool, is 
gently rolling. There are no surprises of sur- 
face, but many sweet ones of scenerv. There 
is an evenness of cultivation, a sustained 
thrift on every side, a solid, well-to-do as- 
pect, that is a natural expression, in fact a 
mirror of the people who inhabit the country. 
This surely is "Merry 01 t England." 

S. C. A. 



TflE TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 

The Institute opened ut the Normal School 
June 27, and closed July 13, continuing three 
weeks. A hundred and sixty teachers have 
attended it from all parts of the state, repre- 
senting thirty-five counties besides the cities 
of Richmond". Norfolk, Petersburg, Lynch- 
burg and Alexandria. Superintendent Richard 
L Carnesof Alexandria,announced with pride 
and pleasure; "Every one of my teachers is 
here." He was himself one of the only two 

perintendents— besides the state supcrintc 



ed also on home made writing and language 
charts and a school room outline map of North 
America. The character, as well as the methods 
of the teaching, was of the first order. Its 
patience, clearness,, thoroughness— truthful- 
ness — were in themselves an object lesson 
which must leave its impression on the minds 
of ^he learners more deeply than they were ■ 
conscious of in the niidst of their hard work. 

Tb£school hours were from nine to twelve 
and ^>m three to five, avoiding the heat of 
the day, the weather being however, with some 
exception, very comfortable, especially within . 
the thick walls of the new "Academic". An 1 
evening lesson from eight to nine was begun, 
with lectures on history and instruction in 
commercial arithmetic, but was found to be 
over much work for the generally already 
tired teachers, who needed the time also for 
writing up their notes and preparing the less- 
ons given them for outside study. The Pro- 
fessor's criticism was that they did not "bone 
down " to this outside study as teachers do at 
northern Institutes, but in the class room they 
worked , faithfully for the most part, and 
if any came with the primary intention of 
having a good time they gradually became 
impressed with the. atmosphere of the, work 
around them, and woke up to a sense of their 
opportunities. Their appearance and bearing 
were generally most excellent; \in- 
telligent, unaffected and earnest. Their work 
tied them pretty close at the Institute, but 
about half the number boarded in town, and j 
there was more or leas visiting of it. They were \ 
reported there as unexceptionable in their \ 
manner on the streets. . ' 

One evening in each week was given to a 
prayer and conference meeting. The attendance 
was optional but very general. Some interesting 1 
reports of their experience were drawn out/at 
these, a few of which will be found in anoth- 
er column. On one evening, one of their num- 
ber,. Mr. W. W. Williams of Richmond, made 
them a lecture on the " Progress of the Race". 
On another, Mr. Ackrel White, one of Hamp- 
ton's missionaries to Africa, gave tfiem some 
account of the West Coast, where he has been 
for nearly four years, and expects to return. 
On Sunday they filled up the colored churches 
of the town, the services of those who are 
preachers being "made the most of," as their 
brethren expressed it. The evening service of 
preaching or out door praise— meeting at the 
Normal School was attended by many. One of 
their number, Mr. Jones of RichmonqVaccepted 
an invitation to preach there, but after an extra 
service won from him by an importunate broth- 
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them by the-offic 
Normal School, and they bad 
pleasant musical evenings. TheFoui 
was the only break 'in the days' work, and 
was observed as described elsewhere. On the 
last evening, a Hampton graduates' Reunion 
was held in Virginia Hall Chapel, and some of 
their outside friends were invited. It was a 
pleasant occasion. But most highly enjoyed by 
all wrfs a moon-light excursion on the (ast Sat- 
urday of the Institute. The Steamer N.P.Banks 
of the Old Dominion line, chartered forth'eoc- 
casion. carried the happy party out under the 
perfect evening, urT~the 
I the mouth of the , 
h the Roads almost 
o the. Capes— a treat long to be rpmembered. 
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dent, Hon. Wm. H. RulTner— who visited tho I Oi 
Institute; the other one being superintendent I th 
Peay of Richmond; which city was also well 
represented. Othcrcounty superintendents had 
expressed their intention of coming, but were 
prevented. Dr. Ruffner spent part of a day 
inspecting the work, and expressed much sat- 
' h it, but to the disappointment of 
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ht out a reply which *§ 
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Many pleasant things were heartily said at* . J 
the close. Gen. Marshall, on behalf of the 
Normal School, commended the members of 
„. the Institute for their quiet and excellent be- 
» unable, from indisposition, to address ] havior, and general consideration and prompt- 
Lehers. Superintendents Carnes and Peay nesa iu settling theirbills and regarding the 
short speeches of congratulation and J 



Prof. Warren told them that he 
Mr Fox 'Editor of "the 1 had never conducted an Institute where there 
1 rosso absolutely no need to enforcediscipline, 
>r more desire to learn. Mr. Frissell, school ' 
hapbdn, expressed his interest iu the religious 
trork they are evidently doing. Mr. R. H. 
TomiUnn rnsidont graduate of '70, who has 
of the Institute.und attended to 



Virginia Educational Journal, 
on the proceedings. 

The time being short, and en 
est, the Iustitute settled down at once to hard j w 
work. After a preliminary examination into B 
.the special needs of the teachers in their work, i b 
to decido on what points it was best to dwell, ni 
they were divided into four sections, ( not ft 
grades) each of which came daily under each* t< 
of the four instructors; Miss Reed and Miss 
Gate taking primary language and number j tl 
teaching, and elementary reading and writing; i tl 
Prof Hall, geography and arithmetic from ™ 
fractions, and Prof Warren advanced language 
drill, study* of style and analysis of. thought. 
By this arrangement, opportunity for attention 
to each one is given and a personal hold on 
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vote of 



the class which is not got at long range in a 
lecture room. The methods followed were on 
the Quincy plan— which is gaining ground 
in' Virginia as elsewhere, where intelligent 
ex- 1 people in earnest about education, are willing 
well* to examine it. Training was given in teach- 
) the ing numbered language first from objects; 
and reading and spelling and writing together by 
makes you feel like giving it, by his civility. I the word and sentence method ; geography by 
me at ' least I natural scenery, globes, moulding sand and 



Institute, 
tho officers in charge, 
b, and j to tho officers of the 
Normal School. A resolution was also framed 
and passed by acclamation, that a message 
should be sent to Washington, expressing the 
great joy and gratitude to God, of the 



tute,in the restoration, thus far, of President 
Garfield. With a benediction pionounccd by 
the Chaplain, thejristitute was closed. 
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UOIDEHTS OF INDIAN LITE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

NEWS FROM BERKSHIRE. 

The travellers to Berkt-hire, teachers and 
students, seem to have been too busily or too 
oleasantly occupied to write many letters to 
their Hampton friends. What news we have, 
however, is good news. All the Indian boys 
and "iris have found welcome among the 
farmers, and are established in their homes, 
though somewhat moro scattered than last 
summer. The girls are reported as " three at 
Stockbridge. three at Tyringhnm, a village 
about seven miles from Stockbridge, and one 
at North Adams." The boys are settled chiefly 
in Monterey and South Lee. 

LETTER FROM A BERKSHIRE STUDENT. 

The following letter has been received 
from one of the boys at Monterey— one of the 
Dakota boys, named Laughing Face— by one 
of his teachers at Hampton. 

^iiontercy, Mass., June 24th, 1881. 
tfw Dear Friend: Miss C. M. F. 

I will tell you about I came Monterey ; very 
cood time that here. I am very sorry for you 
even, because I do not any stamp to write 
you even. I remember you always to you. 
I will try hard to work hard that here. I get 
very well here, aud I want you send me 
sumps and papers too oven if you can. I 
got very good man, a named Mr. Thomson, 
very nice indeed. I hope to know of my 
friend This afternoon I went S. B. house. I 
saw two boys, I am very glad to saw my friend. 

Please give my love to . . 

This is all I will to say. Your Friend, 
Thompson L. Face. 
Good night, I hope you good time down 
here at Hampton." 



lecting Indian children in Arizona for Carlisle 
andtHampton, gives an extremely interesting 
account of the journey in his very wide awake 
and gritty little paper, the "Presbyterian 
Home Missions" (pity it had not kept its quaint- 
name, of " Rocky Mountain Presbyterian.") 

«. n nM nhita nonnln who sneer at the 



THE SCHOOL FARM AND SHOl'. 

The report from the Indian farm l 



lad at 
Large, 



Hampton'. made by the graduat 
Mr. Geo. Davis, is that the boys are working 
as well as can be 'asked, aud are well and 
cheerful Tliev are gathering the crop ol 
vegetables which they plauted in the spring 
Mr. Me Dovwll, in charge of the India, 
workshop, gives good account of his me 
chanics. - 

letter to white wolf. y 

Those who read the article on Hamptoi 
"and Carlisle in the April 'Harper,' will remem- 
ber the striking picture of the three braveB 
of different and unfriendly tribcs,met as com- 
rades at Hampton— the civilized St Augus- 
tine, Little Chief, welcoming the newly ar- 
rived blanketed Sioux and 'Ree, and saying 
to them in the expressive sign language com- 
mon to all three; " Look at mo-I will give 
you the road." The picture was not a fancy 
scene devised in the photographer's saloon, 
but a reproduction of a real one that had im- 
pressed several who were fortunate enough to 
watch it Those who noticed the sketch may 
be interested in the evidence that one of the 

invited ones— as indeed both— wis accepted the nll , u .c^u, „„. „ „.. B 
out held hand, and is on the good road. The \ f cw f their children 
following is a kind loner from the missions!; 
at Berthold to one of the two, White Wolf, th 
Arickarec, the man on the right/n the pic 
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My Dear Ahitka; 

Your good lette: 
al times. Your pi 
pleases me and yi 
seen Son of the St 
keep on till jou ct 
. to see yon again. 1 
English, and to hi 
man. Son of the 
, but we bona 



Indian chief 
Berthold, D. T., June, 1881 
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What would white people who sneer at the 
idea of Indians caring for education do, if 
the road to the school house were as hard a 
one to travel for them and their children as it 
was for Antonito and his little son? We 
make what extracts we have room for from Dr. 
Jackson's long and deeply interesting letters. 
The journey from Albcrquerquc, New Mexico, 
to their destination in Arizona, was made by 
Dr. Jackson aud his wife in eight days of 
rough and dangerous frontier travel, by con- 
struction or emigrant trains on unfinished 
rail roads, and by stage coach across trackless 
deserts haunted by hostile savages.- On the 
morning of the eighth day, their journal states; 
* " We reached the Pima and Maricopa Indian 
Agency, and received a cordial welcome from 
the Agent, A. B. Ludlam, who for many years 
has been a well-known and honored member 
of Dr. E. P. Roger's Reformed Church, New 
York City. 

An Indian day-school of sixty to ninety, was 
in charge of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Armstrong.* 
The Bchool was greatly hindered from insuf- 
-ficient appliances. This will be remedied by 
new buildings being erected by Special Agent 
Townsend. 

Arranging for the specified number of In- 
dian children from that Agency, I took the 
stage-coach at Wilcox Station, for the San i 
Carlos Apache Indian Agency, one hundred | 
and twenty miles distant. At San Carlos I 
found a well-ordered and well-managed Agen- 
cy under Colo ael J/ C . Tiffany. The board- 
ing school buildings were nearly completed, 
the Agency farm grubbed and broken up 
ready for the crop, and a new era of progress 
commenced for that once turbulent tribe. 
Returning two hundred miles vm Globe, I 
found the roughest and most dangerous stage 
ride on the whole trip. The ride over the 
I boulders in the bottom of a rocky canon, and 
! down hills so steep that passengers were 
i warned to get out, and when the wheels were 
chained the horses needed to put on a gallop 
I to prevent the coach running over them, can 
I not be -adequately described with words. 
1 Monday noon, January 17, two teams drew 
up in front of the Pima Indian Agency to take 
a party of children to the railroad, en route 
East. A large crowd of half-naked Indians 
was gathered to witness the departure. It is 
an event that will affect the whole future of 
the tribe. For two centuries this tribe stood 
as a bulwark in the defense of the Spanish 
against the raiding Apache, ami in later years, 
when the rush of gold seekers crossed Arizona 
to California, hundreds of ■ our countrymen, 
perishing with thirst on those arid plains, were 
found, guided to the se, ret springs among the 
rocks, fed and sent on their way, by this peo- 
ple. For all .this we have made them very 
little return; but a brighter day is "dawning. 
' r of their children nre to be sent to East- 
ihools, and the balance educated at the 
Ageucy school. 

First comes Hor-tum-iu-two-i-him, ( Evening 
Thunder), son and heir of the head chief of 
the Pima nation. He is a man thirty years of 
age, and leaves wife and children that lie 
learn the ways of the white man and be 
a wiser ruler. He takes with him one of his 
children, Mo ha ti cal-pa-ha, (Brown Eaglel 
bright boy of n 



villages. Agent A. B. Ludlam, who gave 
very important assistance, sent for Juan, the 
head chief of the Papagoes. We showed him 
the Pima children that were going, told him 
the advantages that would come to his people, 
and asked him for some children. Mrs. Troiel, 
daughter of a deceased chief, took an active 
interest iii the matter. There was a running 
to and fro, private and public consultations, 
and in two hours wo added to our number 
two boys, Santiago and Pablo, and one girl, 
Francesca. 

We had expected to leave Tucson on the 
midnight train, but the telegraph brought 
news that a band of the Apaches were ugain 
on the war path— that they had captured the 
stage coach, destroyed the express and mail 
i,;ii„.l ,.„,! mntilute.l the driver 
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word to themselves frovn their people. 



He will be glad 
ou to understand 
ark like a white 
it very well just 
lover and be as 
the pho- 



ends 
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' usual in a few day 
tograph of himself, which y 
can bring it back with you in the fall. 

I am giad to hear that Laughing F act 
joined witl'.^u, to follow in God's i 
trusting in Cus who came to take away 

-It will be hard for you to be true to Christ 
when you get back. But God's Holy Spirit 
will make it easy for you, if you ask him. 

Remember me to all our friends at Hamp- 
ton. - Your friends here are Arell. } our fath- 
er came around last evening with a'card, to 
have me tell him how you were and how you 
were doing the past month. He is always glad 
to get your cards. Poor Mad-Bear (Kunuh— 
warn ha n-i) is d ying we think. I have just been 
to see him. Yellow Wolf (Steiri na ka ta) is 
very sick too; with a cough. I have been try- 
ing to tell them about Jesus, who will take 
care of those who trust him, while they live, 
and not leave them when they die. Ahuka, 
ynu will not forget to pray to him. , 

Your Friend, 



FROM ARIZONA TO HAMPTON. 

OOINO TO SCHOOL UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

The Reverend Sheldon Jackson, who was 
entrusted by Government with thetask of col- 



C. L. Hall. 



i and 

while the old 

■randmothcr oS Kistoe (an 'old hag in appear- 
ance, half clothed and dirty, and yet with a 
human heart), who had brought him up,, sits 1 
on the ground swaying to and fro, and utter- j 
in" heart-rending wails, for she does not ex- 
pect to live to sec him again. Then comes | 
Mi-li-ah Ihness, the only girl in the party. 
She came from a solemn farewell with her j 
mother, brothers and friends— a scene that j 
brought unbidden tears to our eyes. But our ; 
number is not vet full. Sfcvar-pks is missing, j 
« his courage failed!* Others had thus! 
pped out of the list. Fearing it might be I 
case, a comely boy is selected from the I 
wd and overtures made to his parents to | 
jw him to go. But the mother, seated on I 
the -round, with her face buried in her hands, 
is deaf to all arguments. She answers not a 
word; During this side scene a dust is seen 
in the distance, then three runners,, ami soon 
Sa-var pks came up panting. He had been oil 
on a last errand for his parents. Having now 
the full number allowed by the Government 
from that Agency, wc were soon under way 
Taking the cars at Casa Grande, we reached 
Tucson about bed-time. 

The next morning, preparing to go to the 
Papago villages for a few children, we were 
officially informed that the chiefs and -head 
men had held a council and decided that they 
would not allow any of their children to go 
East. This, however, did not deter ns from 
going<after them. Loading the Pima children 
into a hack, we drove south nine miles to their 

•(Mr- Armstrong passed through t 



stage coaen, iimiujjv. ™ 

matter, and killed aud mutilated the driver 
and passengers. As the marauding Indians 
■ere directly in our p ith, we remained over 
„ day to telegraph for a military escort. The 
delay brought us the danger of the Papagoes 
changing their minds and reclaiming their 
children. Early the first morning Chief Juan 
with one of his leading men came and asked 
for Francesca. It seems that the night before 
they held a council", and the opinion had been 
stoutly maintained that the children had been 
bewitched and were being carried off prison- j 
ers. Upon the arrival of the chief, the child- 
ren commenced crying for fear they would 
not be allowed to proceed. The frightened 
girl was called and closely questioned, and 
when she stoutly maintained, m'the presence 
of witnesses of her own people, that she want- 
ed to go, I was asked to draw up a paper, 
which the chief carried back to his people, 
certifying that she went willingly. All day 
long individuals of the tribe were hanging 
around trying to entice the children away. 
Unable to hear anything from the military, 
concluded to go on, and in the afternoon 
it aboard a special car furnished us through 
kindness of W. G. Curtis, Asst. Supt. of 
R. It. When evening came, I had the 
locked up, which prevented intrusion from 
side Indians. At midnight our car was 
attached to the regular train, and, as the con- 
ductor opened the door, three half drunken 
Indians pushed in. It was chief Juan and 
two others. They were angry and boisterous} 
and.we feared they might give us/trouble. 
Soft words calmed them down, and the heat- 
ed air of the car and the liquor so stupefled 
them that they finally fell asleep on the floor 
near the stove. They rode until daylight.and 
then bid us a final adieu. 

At Wilcox Station we met Agent J. 0. lllf- 
any with seven boys from the Apache, Mohave 
and Yuma Bands, at the San Carlos Agency. 
Firy and A-co-lc-hut, boys ot eighteen and 
seventeen years of age, had been for two 
vears scouts in the U. S. military service, and 
'can make sixty miles a day on foot. But they 
are ready to exchange the camp for the school. 
Then came A-qua-ca, A-mo-ham-ma, Hi poy- 
ya Sta-go, and Tel-ma. All but the last one 
are orphans, botbiathcrs and mothers having 
been killed in the many wars waged by this 
once turbulent tribe. That evening we 
reached Doming, to find that, on account of 
the Indian raids, the stage-coaches were not 
running, freighters were laid up, and all trav- 
el ceased. For two days we had been tele- 
graphing with Rev Thomas Thompson at 
w OI I Mcsilla concerning teams to convey us across 
| the country, but had failed receiving the rc- 
:omc 1 plies he had sent. At Deming we learned 
■ that the teams were awaiting us] at the end 
(Brown baglel, a . o( th(J tmcki somu sixty m i)es distant. OD 
Then Charlie and , „tt/icl,i.rt to the construction 



them. 

At noon we reached Mcsilla for dinner. 
Hundreds gathered upon the street to gaze at 
us, but there was no hostile demonstration. 
At sundown we reached Dona Ana, a small 
Mexican village. The whole valley was full 
of railway graders, and six new saloons had 
been started in 1 this village to accommodate 
them. Drinking and rioting vfere going on, 
but there was ndjfielp for it, we could go no 
farther. One of the leading Mexicans kindly 
rented us a small room, that gave shelter to 
Mrs. J., the two girls and smaller boys. It 
had a cot, table, two chairs, bench, fireplace 
and dirt floor. The larger boyB built a camp 



fire near the wagons on the outside. The 
army experience of Firy had made him famil- 
iar with guard duties, and I placed the camp 
in his charge . Guards were placed in the 
wagon, to prevent pilfering by the Mexicans 
that crowded around and greatly annoyed us. 
About nine o'clock I found, to my consterna- 
tion, that my Captain of the Guard and two 
other Indian boys had been furnished with 
whisky and were drunk, and drunken Mexi- 
cans were gathering in from the saloonsready 
for a war of races. Firy was at once deposed, 
and, with the other drunken boys, lifted into 
ffagon and kept under a guard of their own 
inber. Some of the better class of Mexi- 
cans were called in to get the : drunken ones ^ 
away. The Pima and Papago boys, afraid to 
remain with the drunken Apaches (for a feud 
of centuries had existed between these people), 
were allowed to lay their blankets and sleep 
on the ground inside of the yard. A-co-le-hut 
was made Captain of the Guard, and order 
was restored . It was, however, a long night 
of great anxiety, for the least hostile demon- ^ 
stration on the part of my drunken Indian / 
boys would have raised a mob that would g 
have destroyed us. ] 

By daybreak we were again on the road, 
riding until ten, when we went into camp for 
breakfast, the first meal we had since noon of 
the day before. About five in the afternoon, 
we reached the new railway village of the 
Colorow,to find that the train, which we had 
been assured did not leave until evening, had 
been gone four hours. The village was made 
up largely of gamblers and saloon-keepers. I 
could not learn of a hotel, boarding-house 
tent, or even enclosed yard, into which I could 
place my children. To camp out in the street 
would be to subject them to many annoyan-/ 
ccs and some danger. In the few minutes y 
was making inquiries of a hundred rough men 
had gathered around the wagon containing 
the Hiihlren. In this moment of complexi- . 
tv Lieut. Plumer, of the U. S. Army, rode ■ 
up and invited us to his camp across the Rio 
Grande River. 

The following day, at noon, wc took the 
construction- train for San Marcial, arriving 
about 10 P. M. The whole village was pan- 
ic-stricken with fear of the Indians, as on the \ f 
two previous days nine persons had been mur- VI 
dcred a few miles distant. Then,;to make 
th.- danger more vivid, that- afternoon the ■» 
mutilated bodies of four had been brought to 
the Mexican village a short distance away, - 
I where an infuriated mob of between two and 
I three hundred were assembled to view the re- 
I mains of their friends. Their loud 



was attached to the construction train, 
I""","; ' and we were soon under way. Midnight 
brought us to the end of the track, where we 
were warmly welcomed by Ucv. Mr. Thomp- 
son who hail kindly accompanied the teams 
to render us what assistance he could. There 
were two other parties waiting for company, 
and they were anxious to start immediately, 
and «ct over the dangerous ground before 
daylight. But the children were sound asleep, 
thinly clad, and the night very o>ld, and we 
were unwilling to expose their health. 

PERILS BY INDIANS. 

Bv daybreak wo were up, breakfast eaten, 
and on our way— three wagon loads and three 
mounted and armed horsemen. Small bands 
of hostile Indians were all around us, but 
I none insight. Two days previous three herd- 
ers and two miners had been killed at Chlo- 
rike Gulch. On the day previous two men 
I killed on the Upper Chrichillis, and, and as 
! afterwards learned, at the snme time we were 
on the road a man his wife, child and motn- 
' in law were massacred at Carriso. On the 
i following day five men were killed west of 
San Marcial. and on the 23d the rmckboard 
I -nge was captured, and driver killed. But 
b crossed in safety. 

PERILS BY MEXICANS. 

We escaped one danger to encounter anoth- 
er We had escaped hostile Indians to meet 
the excited Mexicans breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against all Indians, lne 
Las Cruces paper of the day before had an- 
nounced that we would arrive with sixteen 
childron-that, Victoria being dead, the Gov- 
ernment was training up sixteen more Victo- 
rias to be more savage than their fathera. 



grief were mingled with cries of a-engcafice 
upon the Indians. Had the presence of these 
sixteen unarmed Indian children been kno^n 
to them, the mob would have torn ua limb 
from limb, for an Indian can not be more 
cruel than an infuriated Mexican. Arriving 
at the depot, our party kept their seats until 
the train was emptied and backed down to 
the yard. Ominous warnings were,, given by 
the railroad men that if the Mexicans found 
out we were there our lives would be worth- 
less. Once in the yard, we were quietly and 
quickly transferred to a special car. The 
shades were pulled down anc the lights put 
out For three hours ( it seemed an age ) we 
sat in darkness, facing death, liable any 
moment to hear the cry of the frenzied mob 
for blood. The children were unaware of 
their danger, and slept, while we watched 
and rested on the promises. It was not sim- 
ply the lives of the party at stake, as import- 
ant as they were to us, but the education and 
Christianizatiou of the tribes represented by 
these children was at stake. Everything had 
been done that could be to secure the safety 
of the party, and now we were shut up to 
simply waiting and trusting, p At length there 
was a whistle, a puff of the engine, a jerk, 
and, to our great relief, we were under way. 
In the morning we were inAlberquerque, and 
the long strain of six days and nights of great 

"It Alberquerque Mr.;E. Conklin had gather- 
ed for us ten Pueblo children— five boys, Ty- 
ow-tye, San-ti-a- .go,. Se-wei-ku-tch-lye, Do- 
min-go an^ ot 



mm-go arm Se*she,' and five .girls, Wel-shu, 
Mo-na, KwVtu-ma, ? wo n ; t,t -y e , lt „ Ba , iI ft ^ IJJ? 
wet-ye-weit-aa. This p~"*" 
dian children we at len w 
Carlisle and Hampton 
Indian Children,' 
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REPORTS FB0K VIRGINIA 00LORED 
TEACHERS. 

Those who bin been interested in tbe 
letter* from Hampton graduates, published in 
the, Southern Workman from time to time, 
will be interested to hear the atatemente of 
some of the other teachers of Virgin!*. One 
or two evenings of tbo Teachers' Institute at 
Hampton were apent in listening to their re- 
ports, from -which we take the following notes: 

Mr Alexander Traatt of Goochland Co. 

"I have been teaching six years in Gooch- 
' land Co., thirty-five miles above Richmond. 
The harmony betweon races i* a good deal bet- 
ter than when I Irst went there.' There are 
twelve colored schools in the county. In one 
district twelve new school houses have been 
built in three years; ail white and aix color- 
ed. They coat about »116 to »120 apiece— 
*uilt of logs or planke,cblhked and plaatered, 
very comfortable, with black-boards. Aa to 
pay, we manage to get it „two years after 
teaching— what la due for last year we may 
get summer after next. I have some warrant* 
four years old. The discount on them is five 
dollars out of twenty.if we sell them. It has 
alweve been so. I live near the county Treaa- 
urer, and some young ladiea have aent me 
their orders to try to get them cashed, but I.have 
always failed, as yet. There b no favoritiam 
ahown. We have got one of the beat Treas- 
urera in the state of Virginia. I have heard 
of favoritism in some placee, but not in our's . 
He ia an honest man. We are paid in routine 
The colored people are buying 
i succeeded in getting homes 
The colored population is 
1 it always fails on election 
icrcaaing in number. The 
white children mostly attend private schools, 
or are taught at home. The religious state of 
the colored people is "very righteous." I mean 
by that, our people are the happiest people In 
the world at certain seasonsof theyear.butit 
freezes up about September, and don't open 
till May. I don't remember before the war. 
I went North after it— worked bard, and 
went to the Richmond Theological School to 
Dr. Corie." 
Mr. Robie, of Loudon Co., said— "I have 
' held a pay school in this* district about five 
years, at 40 or SO cents a month for each 
child. When the war closed, I was the on- 
ly colored man in competent to teach 

school, and I wasn't very competent. I am a 
member of of the Presbyterian Church. I 
have studied for the ministry. I have taught 
public school for eleven years, from five to 
eight months in a term. I haVe met very lit. 
tie opposition either from colored or white. 
We have a better ^hool board than my 
friend speaka of, only sometimes have had to 
wait for my pay one month — never any more. 
But our county is called the garden spot of 
Virginia. IftB a rich county. There are fif- 
teen colored schools In the county, sixty or 
seventy in all, white and colored. The par- 
ents want their children educated. v 
Mr. J. Austin said— "It is pretty much the 
same in our county, have lived in it eight 
years; taught four. In winter there are a 
good many scholars, but they drop out to 
work In the spring. I had fifty scholars last 
winter, but when I closed.only twenty one. 
People say " I have got on without education, 
and my children can." I tell them they need 
to have some one to take care of them when 
they get old. The people are trying to get 
homes. But very few are not buying. Some 
own fifty, sixty, a hundred acres, with aome 
stock, free of debt. There are two men who 
own five hundred acres apiece. 

Mrs. Jane Crouch of Alexandria said— -'I 
have been teaching twenty five years. I 
taught when the colored people were not al- 
lowed to teach ; I was a free woman myself, 
and I taught thi free colored people at night; 
because 1 couldn't have taught If it had been 
found out. I was examined first as a public 
school'teacher in 1871. There are eight 
efchooli itf-the city, ten montha' term.. We 
• are rMd by the city and state, punctually. 
We have an excellent Superintendent. I 
- had a letter from him to-day. saying he had 
expected to come to the Institute, but was de- 

**M> d R. H. Bly.of Isle of Wright Co., aid— 
'•have been teaching since '70: first a pri- 
vate acbool in Alabama. I learned my alpha- 
bet the second year of the war, in a small 
sahool taught by a Northern lady. I have al- 
■ ways had to work my way. The pay for 
teaching ia not aa much as it waa at first. 
Theirwe got forty dollaia a month, now only 
twenty five or thirty. We never wait for it 
longer then one month, unless we choose to. 
The term ia five montha: I used to teach by the 
• A, B, C, method, but now I shall try the new 
way. I learned my A* B, C, and I remem- 
ber how ashamed I felt to be learning It with 
Utile children. The lady I used to belong to 
tried to teach me than, but I couldn't learn It". 

Mr. J. H. Johnston of RiehmoncLeeld— "I 
am sure we arsfall asora interested in hearing 
from the country teachers, but I will say ajlit- 
tta if yon-wish. Sine* the war we have had 
colored teachers in almost all our schools, and 
the Superintendent sa/l that they do aa wall 



aa the white. The colored children attend aa 
well aa the white children. The salaries of 
both colored and white teachera have been re- 
duced. Once they were *40 a month, ■> the. 
the first year, to be raised after 2 years to $45, 
and then $50 for primary schools; more for 
grammar schools. White people are sending 
their children to public schools more than they 
used to. 

The Richmond schools are called the best 

{lublic schools south of Mtsou and Dixon's 
inc.* There are very few private schools for 
the colored. There is such a rush for public 
schools that they can hardly get In. In aome sec- 
tions of the esst and extreme west <>' the city 
there are no colored schools, so the children 
hsve to go long distances in some cases". 

Miss Morris, of Alexandria, Superintendent 
of the girls' department of all the colored 
schools in that city, was called on to apeak, 
but modestly said little of her work in her 
very responsible position. 

She stated in response to inquiry, that she 
haa five schools under her aupervision, with 
250 girls, and one Kindergarten school, and 
haa also charge of two grades in one of the 
of arithmel 



schools as teacher of arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, history and writing. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WOBK. 

On another evening, special inquiry was 
made as to the Sunday School and temper- 
ance work entered into by the public achool 
teachera. Three fourths or more raised their 
hands when asked to indicate the number en- 
gaged in such work, in addition to that for 
.which they are paid. The Normal School 
'chaplain, Rev. H. B. Frissell, gsve, to begin 
with, a brief statement of the missionary 
work of the school, the organization of a 
Young People's Christian Association for out- 
side work in Hampton, assisting in the Sabbath 
achools of the various churches there, Bible 
reading and missionary work in the jail 
and poor house, and among the poor in the 
town. He explained the unsectanan charac- 
ter of the school and its church, and the ad- 
vice always given to its student members, to 
go home prepared to work with their respec- 
tive churches, and not against them ; or with 
any church with which they found them- 
selves most naturally connected, and moat 
needed in their fields of labor. 

Rev. J. E. Jones, Professor of Language 
and Philosophy in the Richmond Institute, 
followed in a cordial and interesting address. 
He said— "I am glad to hear such an ac- 
count of your work, and the interest taken in 
itby your teachers and pupils. I have been 
particularly interested in such work. I be- 
lieve our teachers generally have been, and, as 
a result, will see a gradual change over the 
whole face of society. 

But I sm inclined to think we have not 
been as fully engaged as we should have been. 
In thinking out the cause, my experience hss 
led to this conclusion, thst people in passing 
from ignorance to Intelligence often go from 
the extreme of superstition to the extreme of 
skepticism. I am inclined to think that aome 
of our teachers have gone to the extreme of 
skepticism. It is not well to be over credu- 
lous, and that is not necessary. "Then while 
many who have gone out from our inatitu- 
tiona of learning have done great good, there 
are a great many*— many of those I come 
in contact with— who are not aware, as they 
should be, of the great responsibility resting 
upon them, because of their advantages. 

Responsibility increases with opportunity. 
No one who hss been trained in these institu- 
tion of learning .should help feeling himself 
debtor to the learned and unlearned, to the 
wise and unwise, The very fact a man is a 
child of God, and has received from God the 
means of improvement, must make him feel 
his responsibility to help' his fellow men. I 
have travelled all over this state, and I notice 
a decided improvement in the condition of 
the people in all directions. I come in con- 
tact sometimes with men opposed to teaching, 
but that ia now exceptional ; once it was gen- 
eral; masses of the people are clamoring for 
education and educated leaden, aa the con- 
gregations gather Th the intelligent young peo- 
ple they begin to demand intelligent ministers. 

Tbe tide of improvement is going out from 
the institutions of learning. Shall it contin- 
ue f It reata with you. If yqu neglect the 
great work before you, you do wrong. Re- 
member if done at all it must be done by you. 
Some think that the very fact that they are 
educated, or rather partially educated, excu- 
ses them from going to Sunday School. 
This ia not in keeping with the true ideas of 
refinement, progreasivenese and intelligence. 
You have a great field before you. Draw in- 
spiration from it. Here are millions of hu- 
man beinga to elevate to a higher level of hu- 
manity. They are not responsible for the 
past— they hsve not had many advantages. Do 
all you can for them. Some things you can 
do without Injury among educated people, 
you cannot always do among them without 
harm. It may not always do to sing their 
spiritual songs, which you can sing here 
without Injury. You can't afford to do any 
thing which would be misunderstood to their 
Be careful to maintain manly dignity, 
rr, bat above all a sound Mor- 



al character. You can do a great deal for your 
people; yon owe it to them, to yourself, to 
God, to do what you can". 

Mr. D..-D. WilUama of Worchester, Mass., 
spoke at aome length on the necessity of cul- 
tivating deciaion and character. A dozen or 
more short reports followed, which we con- 
dense aafolloafe:— 

Mr. Weaver of Glonchester Co., a Hampton 
graduate, reported that there is not a teach- 
er in his county who is not also engaged in 
Sunday School work, and therefore most of 
the little children attend. 

Mr. Berkely, of the aame county, added In 
reply to questions, that most of these teachers 
are young women, and that there are also 
some old people smong the Sunday School 
teachers, getting instruction themselves In 
preparation at the teachers' meeting held once 
in two weeks. "I conduct one of them my- 
self. We use the International lessons; ex- 
plain it one Sunday to the teachers, who give 
it the next Sunday to the class. This work 
is spreading through the influence of the 
quarterly and yearly conventions. These are 
for colored schools separately ; sometimes the 
white people visit our school." 

Mr. D. W. Davis gave good report of the 
work in Richmond, which is thoroughly or- 
ganized, with Ave thousand children in the 
colored Sunday Schools. In the Sunday 
school he attends, the 1st Baptist, the average 
is Ave hundred, and it has fourteen public 
school teachers, one of shorn haa charge of a 
normal class to prepare the international 
lesson. There is a colored Young Men's 
Christian Association in the city, which cur- 
ries on Bible reading, class work and street 
preaching in neglected parts of the city and 
suburbs. 

Mr. Morris of Southampton Co., reports the 
organization of a Sunday School association 
in his county. His own Sunday School has 
asked him about the International lesson, and 
has written to see what he can get it for. The 
old people are doing what they can. If they 
don't come themselves they send their chii- 

Mr. Wm. Cannaday — Hampton graduate — 
said he had taught in Sunday school ten 
years. Teaches now near Norfolk ; 140 chil- 
dren in the school— for the/ past six months 
has walked six miles every Sunday to attend 
it. "I call it my church." No whiskey 
is allowed to be sold in the district where he 
lives ; he haa never seen a drunken man there. 

Mr. Dyson of Halifax Co— another Hamp- 
ton graduate— had taught five or six years 
since he left the Institute Had had some 
trouble from "old time preachers" opposed to 
what they call Bible religion and not heart 
religion. 

A teacher from another county, gave a 
more favorable report — The preachers "all 
alive," about 1000 children in Sunday school. 
Public school teachers almost all teaching 
Sunday school. A Sunday School <conven- 
ion is organized which does aome work in 
helping the school to buy books. 

A teacher from Rockingham Co. told of her 
work in starting a Sunday school where there 
was no minister. She u found three or four 
Testaments, five or six spelling books, and 
150 children.some of whom had to walk three 
and fonr miles." 

Another noticed great Improvement in his 
county: had had some opposition from the 
old people, but they allowed their children to 
go to Sunday School. A missionary society 
in the North had sent him Sunday school 



young people owe much to them and should 
never forget to be patient and grateful. 

Mr. L. B. Langford of Abingdon, a Hampton 
graduate of '78— said "Yea, I always try to 
get hold of the old men. If a man ia opposed 
to you.remember he ia the man to go for. If be 
ia a very obstinate ma 

r want— because 
own, . he's the very one to help you. 
Give him a position — if he cant fill it, he will 
soon 'find It out and step back, and you will 
have res more trouble. I. would have been 
glad tojbave heard more about the results of 
your work In conversions. I have gained 
them, and 1 have no doubt you have. This 
ought to be the aim and end of all our work." 

The meeting closed with a few words from 
Mr. Frissell, enforcing tho last suggestion, urg- 
ing the teachers to work aa far as possible 
with their churches and not at variance with 
them, and to be religious leaders of their peo- 
ple in the true sen»e of the word 



HELPING} EACH OTHER. 



Business called me to Tiffori, Ohio, imme- 
diately after the public exercises at Hampton, 
in May. I had been specially observant of 
the interest taken by the Colored stundents in 
the Indians, and pleased with tbe care shown 
by some of the former in helping the latter, 
over difficulties attendant upon their first steps 
in mental culture. It was one neglected race 
aiding another. 

During my stay in Tiffori, while riding with 
a prominent member of its bar, he said sud- 
denly, " Now we're on tbe Negrotown Road." 
"Why is it called by that name!" " OhX 
many years ago, the fugitive slaves found 
shelter some miles from this place, in the set- 
tlement of a tribe of Indiana, who protected 
them from those who wished to carry them 
back to slavery, and as this road led to their 
huts.it received the name of Negrotovm Hoad. n 
Here was an illustration of the Indiana' sym- 
pathy for the fugitive in his quest for free- 
dom . Just as at Hampton the negro is anx- 
ious to help the Indian along tbe road to 
civilization and knowledge, so the Indian had 
shown a similar disposition to help the negro 
to the blessings of freedom. The two inci- 
dents harmonized beautifully. Instead of the 
antagonism which is popularly supposed to 
exist between the races, there seems to be a 
God-given impulse to help each other, a fra- 
ternal tendency to extend a band, which the 
weaker may grasp In its hour of need. 
Should not this fact stimulate those who have 
had higher advantages and greater privileges 
to perform their duty to both these races, so 
that they may rise to a higher plane, and be 
fitted to spend lives of usefulness aa citizens 
of a common country? The dawn of a bright- 
er day to both seems to be breaking; should 
not Christian men and women find it a pleasure 
\ joy, and do their part in 
' ga of a better civilization 
e Indian! " . <J 

L. h. s. 
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dren within ten miles round attending the 
school. The old people don't all go, but 
they want their children to read the Bible to 
them. 

George Stevens of Winchester, Vs., a Hamp- 
ton graduate, said he had been teaching five 
yean, in both public achools and Sunday 
schools, chiefly in the Methodist church, 
though he taught in both that and the Baptist 
until the hours were changed so that both 
came the aame time. The school is prospering 
now more than ever, and it ia because there is 
a wide awake minister. He thought "if teach- 
ers get the cooperation of the minister, it is a 
great point gained. If you want to introduce 
new plans— the international lesson leaves for 
instance — you can do it with the help of your 
minister when you couldn't without; so I nave 
found it With his help, the school haa gone 
up from fifty or sixty to two hundred. Many 
adults come, gray haired men and women ait 
like little children to learn the word of God. 
I spend two thirds of Saturday studying the 
lesson for them. If I hadn't ever been interest- 
ed before, this sight would have aroused my 
interest, not to die while life'laata. I am glad 
to aay the Baptist 'Sunday school la doing 
equally well. A whit* lady— wife of a Judge, 
also takes great interest in the work, and helps 
it much." ■ 

Prof. Warren said he was glad that aome of 
them spoke well of the old men, and had suc- 
ceeded in gaining their confidence and cooper- 
ation — that they must remember that while 
many are ignorant and aome are bad, there ia 
a great deal of strength and real goodness 
among them, and many kept alive faith and 
religion, and lad their people in very dark 
aid Ged had been with them. Th. 



LETTER TO SOUTHERN W0BKMAH- 

Dear Editor:— Yo)l remember, a letter of 
mine to -Gen. Armstrong appeared in the May 



mean that there was no church 
said that I taught in a log cabin .\ 
been taught in the church, but at 
was under-going repairs, mean- 
while I taught for a few weeka in this log 
cabin. The fact that I meant to impress was, 
that there was no school house near. In sta- 
ting that I found the Sabbath School poorly 
conducted, I did not mean that it never had 
been prosperous, nor that there were no faith- 
ful Sabbath School workers. For I did find 
some long tried and faithful workers. And 
that I took hold with them, aa I stated, intro- 
duced the international lesson, gsve new ideas 
in the work ; and by their sanction and co-ope- 
ration, awakened a new internet and love for the 
Sabbath School'. I hope that no one will ever - 
think that I meant to reflect upon those faith- 
ful workera, who deserve much credit for 
their work. Sincerely yours, 

W. B. Wkatib, 

Vs. 



• Hertford • Aeid Phosphate 
In Debility from Drinking. 

I used Horsford's Acid Phosphate in two 
cases of nervous debility, from excessive drink- 
ing. Dayton, O. K. B. Davta, M. D. 
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THE KAH8AS AGEIOULTTOAL AND DI- 
AL IHBTItTITE POE 
! REFUGEES 

nded to the Exodus lefn- 
■ of Kansas and its generous 
t, must endear It to the rernot- 
I those who have thus found 

. he organized assistance given 

«, by the Kansas Freedmen's Relief Association 
in,distributing 'funds, food, clothing, farm 
implements, hoUBe furniture, and every other 
thing that could be thought of for their aid 
and comfort, doubtless saved hundreds of 
lives and set hundreds of families on their feet, 
on the road \p self support. $70,000 were 
thus spent. As Governor St. John was head 
of this movement, its heart, and soul, and 
life was Mrs. Elizabeth L. Comstock, of the 
society of Friends, (friends indeed, the col- 
ored people of America have always found 
them.) During the war, Mrs. Comstock gave 
herself to the care of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, collecting and distributing with her 
own hands from hospital to hospital,- supplies 
for their relief. Ever since, she has devoted 
her time and money and thought, with untir- 
ing energy, to the cause of the freedmen's ele- 
vation. They may well echo Governor St. 
John's enthusiastic declaration that Mrs. Corn- 
stock and her equally devoted co-worker, 
Miss Laura 8. Qaviland. are " the noblest wo- 
men God ever made." The kind of relief sup- 
plied by the State Association was, of course, 
in its nature temporary, not to pauperize but 
to bridge over a lime of distress. After two 
years, therefore, when this object had been at- 
tained, the question arose before these con- 
stant friends, what is the next step to the ul- 
timate good intended— to help the people to 
help themselves? The agricultural and indus- 
trial college is the answer. The fact that Mrs. 
Comstock's namo beads the interprise should- 
ensure for it the entire faith and grateful co- 
operation ot all coloted people. The follow- 
ing is Mrs. Comstock's own circular announce 
ment of its object and plans. ., 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE FOR THE REFUGEES. 

Since the dissolution of the Freedmen's Re- 
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place. 

The purpose of this Institute is to teach the 
colored people how to do all kinds of work, and 
furnish labor for those who may arrive from 
time to time, till it can be obtained elsewhere. 

A beautiful location has been selected four 
miles east of Columbus. The farm at present 
contains 400 acres of choice land. 

All branches of farming, fruit growing, nnd 
stock raising will be carried on by the colored 
men, under the direction of a general super- 
intendent. 

Upwards. of one thousand letters have hem 
received byTus. within the past six months, 
inquiring for 1 wonien, skilled in the different 
departments of ho usework, and out of sixty 
thousand Refugees in the State of Kansas, we 
findivery few who are competent to do the 
work required ; consequently, especial atten- 
tion will be given to the tr 'iuing of girls and 
women in all kinds of houscworK. 

>Jot only will the .Refugees be taught how 
to work, but the best religions and educatiou- 
id advantages will be afforded them. 

It will require money to carry on this great 
'work. "and it is hoped that the friends of the 
.FrcedroesPwill be liberal in their donations. 

A- Board of Trustees, consisting of sixteen 
members, has been chosen by the committee 
appointed by the Kansas' Yearly Meeting of 
friends, to carry on the work for the ensuing 
vear. Jonathan E. Pickering, President; 
I.aura S.-JIaviland, Secretary, and myself 
Treasurer. 

As I ahall be absent for a few weeks, solici- 
ting funds for this work, please send all money 
intended for the Agricultural and Industrial 
Institute to Wif: Penn Nixon, editor Inter- 
Ocean, Chicago, Illinois, or .Jonathan E. 
I'lCKEitiNo, Columbus, Kansas. 

Elizabeth L. Coustock, 

Columbus, Kansas. 

Besides the well known names which are 
thus connected with the enterprise, is that of 
Governor St. John, who 'gives it his public ap- 
proval. Mr. L. M. Pickering, son of the Pres- 
ident of the board, a practical fanner, and 



tary and chief clerk of the Institute is Mr. 8. 
W. Winn, a refugee from the South. He Is 
mentioned by the "Columbus Conner" as "a 
thorough scholar and * gentleman, a practi- 
cal business man and accountant.'' It is the 
design of the society to establish workshops in 
connection with the school, as soon as practi- 
cable, to give its members opportunity to learn 
the standard trades, st.ch ss blacksmithing, 
carpentering, Ac. An enterprise so thoroughly 
after Hampton's own heart in its principle of 
helping men' apd women t» help themselves 
has, of course, our most cordial God-speed. 
We are glad have our Hampton students re- 
presented in so good a work for their people, 
and take pleasure in publishing the following 
letter from one of them who is a teacher there. 
Agricultural and Indub'l Institute. 

Columbus, Kan., June, 1881. 
Gen'l S. O. Armttrong, 

Dear Friend: 
Many times have I thought of writing 
you, since coming West, but whenever I re- 
membered the multiplicity of yosr duties, I 
would at once think of assisting, if I conld, 
rather than hindering. Now that I will be 
considerate no longer, you will bear with me 
and my letter, which may be a little lengthy. 

Since I have been out here, my work has 
been among the Refugees from the South. 
I had stopped working with the Kansas Freed- 
men's Relief Ass-ciation before its dissolution, 
which' was April 15th, and after a few days' 
rest, I came to this, the southern part of Kan- 
sas, with the intention of working out of doors 
during the summer, but before I began, the 
work which the accompanying circular ex- 
plains, presented itself, and some of the work- 
ers, who had been connected with the Asso- 
ciation, wanted that I should join them in the 
work, and ao I am with them. You have had 
so much experience in this kind of work, that 
' s to attempt an explanation. 
:e between the work here 
is that we begin building 
the prairie, and you have 
At Hampton every thing in 
f building material is cheap and con- 
venient; while with us every thing of the kind is 
had by paying high prices and at great incon- 
venience. Despite all of this, there is a de- 
mand for work of this kind. Of the many 
Refugees (about 40.000) now in thil 
few of them know much about the 
farming in the North and West. It is no less 
true, that few only of the women know any- 
thing of general house-work, their work in 
the South having been the same as that of the 
men, working in the fields. Aside from the" 
being a need of instruction in the art of com- 
mon labor, there is a pressing need of educa- 
tional advantages. They have come up here, 
bettering themselves in one particular, their 
lives are 6afe when going to rest, they fear and 
dream not that they are oeing. hunted and shot 
down by their oppressors, but the ignorance 
belonging to slavery follows them and tells 
of their experience. 

' But to write of past grievances is not my 
aim. Mnny predicted variously with regards 
to the Kxodus (now about over) and with but 
a fiiiot knowledge of'it; from observation I 
can only say that a goodly number are doing 
well, while a minority is doing all it can. 
Whether the Exodus will prove a success is, 
I th'ink, yet to be determined, and by two 
things, namely: the general sentiment of the 
governing class of white people in the South 
towards trie colored people remaining there, 
nnd the improvement made nccording to 
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have any remaining. As this work is just be- 
ginning, it is thought that we may gain infor- 
mation from Hampton's latest work. 

Yours Truly. 

Geo. W. Davis. 



afforded them. Should tli 
atter be accomplished, it will be by thechai 
itv of Northern friends,, who, if anxious thi 
these people should -improve, will exprei 
anxiety by donating to such work as wilt bei 
fitlhem for usefulness to themselves and their | f a |j (h 
country. People who visit the northern bor- 1 
der of the southern states express much sur- 
prise at the condition of cidored people they 
see. and seem to think that nil are making 
such progress. To take my choice of work 
between a certainjclass of these people and a 
number of native 'Africans, I would not turn 
around for the difference, so far as prospects 
of rapidity of instructidn go. Well, these peo- 
ple are here, and it is uo use of saying more. 
The thing to be done.as above said, is to push 
them up the hill the nearest way, which way 
is education, in every sense of the word, anil 
while one portion do the work it requires an- 
other portion of well-wishers to support it. 

As soon as we have a room of the hum- 
blest kind prepared,I shall teach, free of charge, 
a night-school for the Refugees who are now 
at work upon the Institute farm and buildings. 
Our beginning was a Bible school, organized 
two Sundays ago. We had no chapel with 
white walls, and furnished with nicely fin- 
ished settees, or ornamental windowB. With 
a few tough boards for Bettees. we assemble.d 
in thecarpenter'a shed, and there laid the foun- 
dation upon which we hope to build all in 
the future. We sang from two hymn-books 
the familiar hymn, - Pass me not, oh gentle 
Savior," and as the melody was borne away, 
by the wind of a threatening storm, the though', 
was of Him who guides the great and small. 
I would like to trouble you so much as to 
d me some of the last w - 
> the plans of your last 



PB0M THE JAPANESE MIMSTEB OF 
EDUU&TI0N. 

At the close of the Centennial in 1876. 
Hampton Institute had the pleasure of a visit 
from Mr. Fujimaro Tanaka, chief Centennial 
Commissioner of Education of Japan, with 
two gentlemen of his Buite. Mr. Tanaka be- 
ing Senior Vice-Minister of Education in bis 
own country, whose remarkable exhibit at the 
Centennial will be remembered by many, the 
object of his visit to Hampton was to inspect 
its special phase of educational work, iin the 
interest of Japan, which at that time had, as 
he reported in an interesting address at the 
Institute, 30,000 schools, about 15,000 of 
them Normal schools, and, out of a popula- 
tion of 88,000,000, had 5.000,000 children 
in school. Letters of friendship and inquiry 
have been several times received at Hampton 
since his return, from Mr. Tanaka and hiB 
Department. Our readers may be interested 
in one juBt received from the newly appoint- 
ed Minister of Education. , 

"Monbusho Tokio, Nippon. 

lMh day of 5th Month. 
Hth year of Meiji. 
Hon. S. C. Armstrong, Principal of Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Imtitutc, Hampton Va. 

Sir: 

Although I have not yet had the honor of 
seeing you, I beg leave to inform you that I 
have been appointed minister of education as 
successor of Mr. Kawans Tokama, who has 
now received the appointment of the minister 
of agriculture and commerce. I am much 
gratified to hear that the friendly relation 
which you had kindly kept with ray prede- 
cessor has added much to the benefits for the 
cause of our education. I sincerely desire 
but I tnftt i s ball have the houor to be- equally ad- 
mitted to the share of your friendship as he 
had been before. 

With best wishes for your happiness and 
prosperity. 
I have the honor to be. Sir, 

• .. ' Your obedient servant, 

FUKUOKA TAKACHIKA, 

Minister of Education." 
The following statements are taken from 
a letter from Dr. Thomas C. Menden- 
hall, Professor in the University at 
Tokio, Japan, published in the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly: 

"The educational world at large has been 
justly astonished at the numerous changes and 
reforms that have been made in the education- 
al systems of Japan within the last" ten years. 

A National Department or Bureau of Edu- 
cation has been established. A careful and 
thorough investigation of the best systems 'of 
public instruction in Europe andQtrnerica was 
made by Mr. Tanaka Fujimaro, Senior Vice 
Minister of Educatiou, and manager of the 
Educational Department, who spent several 
years in the personal inspection v and examina- 
tion of these systems. As far as possible, all 
that could v be made applicable to the condi- 
tions and wants of the country was taken. from 
these systems-to form the educational system 
of Japan. 

A large Educational Museum has been erect- 
ed and filled with specimens and collections 
aterials that have to do with pri- 
ary education. I am certain that the like 
of it is not to be found in America, although 
its importance aud value cannot be questioned 

The Imperial University at the capital, ' 
the matter of library, equipment, and general 
resources, will not suffer by a comparison with 
many widely known institutions. 

The latest report of the Department of Ed- 
ucation, two years old, states that the num- 
bLr of children being educated in the public 
schools of Japan was over 3.000,000. and that 
one teacher is employed for each 40 pupils. 
Over 100 Elementary Normal Schools and 2 
Normal Colleges have been established, the 
Elementary Normal SchooU having already 
furnished nearly 10,000 teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. 

The Normal School College is for the educa- 
tion of teachers for the middle and high, 
schools, and there is a model school in connec- 
tion with it. It is under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mi. Isawa and Mr. Takumini, two 
young men who '-ave received a thorough 
preparation for their work in America. As 
regards extent of buildings, grounds, appli- 
'ances for instruction, and the like, I am sorry 
to say the great State of Ohio has nothing to 
compare with it," 



FOURTH OF JULY AT HAMPT0H 
INSTITUTE. 

By & happy thought, the arrangrnents 
for observing the Fourth of July, at the 
Normal School this year, were turned ov- 
er to the members of the Teachers' Insti- 
tute, aa representing the colored teachers 
of Virginia. The result was a novel and 
interesting celebration far ahead of some 
white ones. The terrible news of the 
day before, came near patting a stop to all 
rejoicings.aut the revival of hope brought 
by every succeeding telegram, caused a 
revulsion of feeling that sought expres- 
sion in thanksgivfng, and the day was 
full of deep though trembling joy. 

The exercises, prepared and conducted 
entirely by the colored teachers, consisted 
of prayer, singing of national songs, re- 
citations, reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and an original oration and 
poem. The former was by Geo. E. Stevens, 
a graduate of Hampton, the latter by Mr. 
W. D.Davis, of Richmond Normal School. 
The oration,well written and delivered, was 
a review of the story of liberty in different 
nations, through Magna Charter and the 
Bill of Rights to the Declaration 'of In- 
dependence, and closed eloquently with a 
picture of its culmination in the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and President Lincoln's 
declaration that the American Government 
is a government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, by the people. To write an ode of a 
hundred and fifteen lines in two days is 
something of an undertaking for any one. 
Mr. Davis succeeded in it remarkably 
well. With a closing reference to the sor- 
row and joy of the nation, and prayer for 
God's mercy, it was a poetie review of 
the story of the Revolution, and a quite 
touching claim for a share for his race in , 
its memories and rewards; as in one verse 
which is all we have room for here, 
the most striking though others were good. 

"We have a place. 
In this our country's battle for the right, 

Tho' black our face; 
For Attuck was the first to fall in fight- 
He was: our race." — 
In the evening, by invitation from Mrs- 
W. N.Armstrong, the Institute and School 
went across the creek to watch from/the 
Point, the beautiful display of fire works 
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The editor of the "Virgina Educational 
Journal" was much gratified on his visit 
to the Institute to find that twenty-two 
of its members are regular subscribers, and 
twenty nine more receive it or see it regu- 
larly. We have always done what yief 
could to circulate it among the Hampton 
-graduates, and wish that every teacher in 
Virgina might take it. We regard 
anil Prof. Warren agrees with us — as one 
of the very beat Educational joi 
in this country. 
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We have received for revie' 
of interesting books — "Ploughed Under," 
with introduction by Bright Eyes, and 
"The Easiest Way' in housekeeping," 
by Helen Campbell, from Fords, Howard 
and Hulbert, New York; and "School 
Classics," from Clark and Maynard, New 
' n 'g | York — also the excellent July number 
of that valuable agricultural magazine the . 

Southern Planter and Farmer" — but' 
have room this month for only our thanks 
and this passing notice. All are worth read- 
ing- 
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A NEW PIMA 8TUDEHT. 
r. E. B. Townsend, special agent of the 
an Dep rlment, arrived at Hampton In- 
stitute July 20tb, just from the Pima and 
Maricopa agency, southern Arizona, bringing 
with him a young Pima lad who was very anx- 
ious to join his comrades at the school. His 
name is Juan Garfield. He is a very bright 
fellow of about seventeen, able already to 
read and write a little. He has no psrents liv- 
ing. Mr. Townsend brought a good account 
from the agency, and messages from the stu- 
dents' friends, all of whom are well. He made 
many interesting statements which we must 
reserve for another number. He took back 
with bim to Washington, to be sent borne 
with bis agent from there, a little Omaha boy, 
SamuelVFremont. who came to Hampton 
with lu'dg trouble, and is too delicate to at- 
tend school Mr. Townsend spent a day at 

indmes^g^fre— — ^SfflhisS? 
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'TOr. Frederick Douglass viBitec»on Tues- 
day the estate of Bdmund Lloyd in Maryland, 
whence he departed as a Blave fifty-six years 
ago He was received with the greatest 
courtesy and. kindness by the great-grandsons 
■S of his former own^r, and on entering the old 
here he had often ployed as a slave-boy, 
he was invited to partake of the hospitalities 
of the house. Mr, Douglass was visibly affect- 
ed at *he great kindness and consideration 
shown him, and drank the health of the family. 
It became noised about among the colored peo- 
ple that Mr. Douglass had arrived, and on his 
return to the boat he was met by a number of 
the descendants of the old slaves with whom he 
had been acquainted when a boy. In conver- 
sation with them ie revived many of the early 
incidents of his life. Mr. Edmund Lloyd and 
his two brothers accompanied Mr. Douglass 
back to the cutter,, and after an expression of 
his gratitude to them, and a "God bless him, 
for their fsthor. he deoarted." 
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THK HYGEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POD* COMFORT. VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 



The following Law of this State, prohibiting 
the sale of liqnor to Hormal Sohool Btndents, 
has bean in force junoe Maroh 3rd, 1880. 

Chapter 138. I' 

An act to prevent the sale of liquor to stu- 
dents of the Hampton Normal and Agricultur- 
al Institute. 1 

Approved March 3rd, 1880. 
I Be it enacted by the General Assembly. 
'That any person who shall hereafter sell 
directly or knowingly indirectly to any 
student of the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, alcoholic or malt liquor, 
shall be guilty: of a misdemeanor, and, up- 
on conviction thereof, shall be fined not 
less than twenty nor more than fifty dollars. 

H It shall be the duty of the county court 
from which thp party convicted under the 
first section df this act obtained his li- 
cense, forth with 1 to revoke the same: and 
no other license to sell liquor shall be 
granted to euch party, within two years 
from the date of said conviction. , "'. 
I. This act shall be in force from its psss- 




CEO. C, ROWE, 

STATIONERY and FANCY GOODS. 
PICTURES & FRAMES 

in all varieties, at lew pnees. ,/ 
Hats, Caps. Lamps, Groceries, etc., etc., cheap for cash 
Please call and examine our stock. 

VAMsos'it mw Buiimxo, nkak zion cncitca, 

lpenAs Township, Hampton,' Va. 
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At the confluence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton, 
tween the capes of Virginia, about Itftecn miles north of No.. u .. 
to aid from tW citlej touch at the pier, going and returning, 
the Hotel, which is sustantially built and 

COMFORTABLY FUIliVI: 
Has hydraulic passenger elevator, gas and eleetrlo bells in all rooms: waier.rooms for 
Sutdoit. on every door, with ithe most pert I ,,a«o of any ilotel or 

try And as a resort for the ploasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place 
North, this House, with accommodations for about 

Present, inducements which "^'"[^o^^ 

lisBtsss, s^sss ^^ffssB? upon t,,e *** but a re " 

For further information, address by mail or telegraph, bc. FTJOiamja, 




DEALERS IN I 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

FOB STEAK, WATEE and GAS, ' 
GCH AND LEATHER BELTING, 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEE, 
LAED and MACHINEEY OTXS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, ST0P-C0CK8, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 

I all klnr^s of SUPPLIES for 
SAW HILLS. 

> foh Prick List. 

& MALLOET, 
22 ilGRT ST., 

BALIIMOBE, Mi. 
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Hampton Normal and .Agri- 
cultural Institute 



incorporated in 1870. 

B. C. AaasTaoao, 

Principal, 

Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 

Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge, of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division. 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, lialf in cash and 
half in labor; sii dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 10 years of age.,1 
The first year [is probationary. None' under 
fourteen or" over 1 twenty-eight years of age need 

' P $he Institution Is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly bv^roluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited frpm all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

f The great need of the institution Is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Imtitute at Samp- 
ton, Va., the turn of. dollars, payable 

dc., dc. 

For further information address, 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 

Hampton, Virginia. 
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Mi filmain, Lower Burmah, '.May 21st, 1881. 
Every one who travels in' the east, hears 
about the laboring elephants (if Rangoon and 
Haulmain. Some of the stories told about 
them are marvellous. I havp held myself in 
reserve on the subject, bein£ on the whole 
rather skeptical. 

As we steamed up the river yesterday morn- 
ing, we saw the elephant houses, and the 
animals in them. After we Arrived, we rode 
down to one of the timber yards. There were 
ten elephants on the place, but only five at 
work. So we sat down on a pae of lumber and 
watched them, the King and I. An elephant 
house is built very high : if it Vas not so built, 
the elephant would, when angry, put out his 
trunk, pull down the roof and scatter the 
house about generally. A vefy strong post is 
fastened into the ground, ami to that a chain 
which is fastened to one of ! the elephant's 
hind legs, is twisted. 

Every elephant has a particular keeper. He 
will permit no other to marisge him. The 
keeper with his family live near the elephant, 
who is really one of the familj. The keeper's 
children play about with him, get under his 
body and take hold of his truajk. If he don't 
want them about, he pushes them away. 
There is a large wooden saddle on his back 
for the keeper, although on elephants which 
travel only, the keeper sits astride the neck, 
just behind the ears. 

In the lumber yards one elephant does the 
work of twenty or thirty met. First there 
are the great logs to be sawed.] A chain from 
his harness is fixed to themi and he draws 
them to the mill, leaving tbenj near the saw. 
Then he turns round, and puts his tusks un- 
der one end of the log, holdinjg it down on 
his tusks with his trunk. He (lifta the end of 
the log to its place on the platform, then he 
goes to the other end and lifta that to its 
place. But the log probably dioes not lie very 
itraight. So he looks at it oiit of the corner 
of his eye, stoops down, put* his tusks or 
trunk against it and pushes it into place. It 
would take twenty men to do Ihis. 

After the log is sawed up, he must take the 
slabs away; as they 1 e flat on the ground or 
door, he tips them up on edge With his trunk. 
But be ia not allowed to take oft one at a time. 
He must make up a bundle of these long Blabs. 
Bo he puts two or three together, side by side. 
If they do not lie together nicely, he carefully 
arranges them, 'and then raising bis trunk he 
pushes his tusks under the \ pieces, holds 
tbem down with his trunk, and moves care- 
fully off to the place where he ^s to pile them 
up. When he reaches that 'placp, heraiaeS'his 
load np in the air and drops it; on the top of 
the heap. When the boards are to be piled up, 
he takes a load to the proper place and puts 
it down. He is not allowed no leave them 
pell-mell, He must square off | the .pile. So 
he pushes the boards with his trunk, 
looks at them as a carpenter would, gets them 
all nicely into shape and starts for a fresh load. 

Nearly every thing which a man can do, he 
does. The driver sits on his back snd talks to 
him. He will pile up a lot of logs and sepa- 
rate them from each other by small pieces of 
board. I saw one elephant standing at the 
top of an inclined plane, up v^hich logs are 
drawn from the water. A lot ojf timber was 
tbere to be put again into the water. He 
would walk round a log, pushing it with his 
trunk till it lautraight on the inclined plane. 
Then he wentTo the end of bu at the top of 
the incline, put bis great foot against it, and 
shoved it down into the water, j After he had 
got one log in, he took hold of the next, and 
soon pushed in over twenty of them. 

As we stood watching them,: one elephant 
was idle for a few moments. Something irri- 
tated his skin. He wanted to scratch himself, 
and st a little distance, he saw a stick about 
four feet long. He took it with his trunk, put 
his foot on it, and holding one end with his 
trunk, broke off a piece about a foot long. 
Taking this piece with his trunk as if it were a 
hand, he reached round, scratched his body 
with it, and when ha. waa through, cast it 
•way. 

Another elephant could not reach some flies 
which were under his belly, so he collected 
»htUe pile of dirt, twisted the end of his 
"tnftik so as to make a scoop of it; took np 
'fait a pint of the sand, threw it between 
his forelegs, and hit the spot where the in- 
■ects we're troubling him. 

These animals are fed on fresh grass, 
heap is thrown down in front of 



his legs, bo as to sift out any dirt there may 
be in it, and then puts it in his mouth. But 
he loves bananas above all things. It is rather 
tudicrous to see an immense animal so happy 
over 'a little piece of fruit. 

In training the elephant to become an indus- 
trous citizen, the old and educated beasts, 
act as "Professors of industrial pursuits." A 
young elephant is attached to an old one, 
walks round the yard with him, sees what he is 
doing and how he does it, and after a while 
tries to do it himself. 

In this country no labor saving machinery 
is used. .While labor is cheap, at the same 
time it is not cheap absolutely. An American 
workmen at $2.00 a day is cheaper than one of 
these Indians at twenty cents a day. As the 
climate is hot, people do not move about 
rapidly. The Burmese are an idle lot. While 
the country is marvellously rich and its pro- 
duction can be increased a hundred fold, the 
natives are shiftless, idle, and quite content to 
live from hand to mouth. 1 

• * . * « » * * 

• Aden, July 14th, 1881. 

Aden, as every one knows or should know, is 
on the Eastern border of the Red Sea, and 
is besides, the Southern extremity of Arabia. 
Its only importance is in its commanding sit- 
uation, on the British high road to India, for 
it harbor is excellent, and vessels from all 
parts of the East call hereto "coal". An 
English regiment, two batteries of artillery and 
a squad of cavalry protect the place,and hold 
it for the British nation. At eight o'clock 
this morning, we sighted the dim outlines of 
the place, and at ten we came to anchor, 
for our vessel carries the mail, and must stay 
here six hours. Aden is the termination of 
a peninsula. It is one great jagged moun- 
tain, with sharp peaks, and steep gullies. 
Here it rains only occasionally, perhaps once 
in three years, and then only for a half hour. 
There is not a blade of green grass, or a tree, 
or a .vine, or living vegetation of any kind 
whatsoever to be seen either by the shore or 
on the hills. It is the abomination of deso- 
lation. Even the drinking water is condensed 
from the salt water. The snn, always in a 
clear Bky, pours down the hottest rays. There 
is nothing to permit a tolerable existence but 
a pleasant night breeze. 

As we came , to anchor, the steamer was at 
once surrounded by small Arab boys in their 



he takes up a lot of it and 



one of them, 
shakes it against 



their canoes after Bits of copper or nt 
which may be thrown from the deck of the 
vessel into the water ; you throw a ten cent piece 
twenty feet from the ship into the water. 
Instimtly a dozen canoes are emptied, and 
you see, with great splashing, two dozen black 
legs disappearing in the water. It is still for a 
moment. There is no sign of a human being 
where tho money struck the water. The ca- 
noes are floating about emoty. Soon a doz- 
en heads appear, and some one hand is raised 
holding the coin. Another coin is thrown 
over, and the dozen heads again disappear, 
but the coin is caught by some one. It incu- 
rious business to the uninitiated traveller. 
Flat coin does not Bink in a vertical line, but 
in wavy or zig-zag motion. This takes time. 
The diver, the instant the coin strikes the 
water, dives down deeply, turns around, and 
looks np for the coin as it works its way 
down. Of course in muddy water it cannot 
be Been. I have caught coin in this way, 
many a time while a boy in^onolulu harbor. 

At one o'clock, the King 7 of the Hawaiians 
landed. As we were leaving the ship one little 
Arab paddled after us very Bwiftly, shouting 
11 money ! money I baksheesh ! " The King 
threw a copper coin into the water. He re- 
fused to dive for it, for he wanted us ti 
throw silver. So ho paddled and shouted 
I then addressed him: "Young Arab of the 
desert and the sea, you are very young, very 
naked, and very ambitious. Ton despise the 
day of small things. Hit Majesty has tend- 
ered to you humble coin, and you refuse it. 
Had you acquitted yourself well in recovering 
it, silver would have been given you. It 
would have given you a start in life. Ton 
could have purchased a pair of trowseri. In 
time yon would have become a Cabinet Min- 
ister, and travelled around, the world with a 
King. Depart! joung Arab, you have not 
taken life at the flood, and you are doomed to 
a miserable existence on dried fish, camel's 
milk, and dry peas." Though all of these 
Uttle divers are perfectly black, they have red. 
or yellowish red hair. A paste is made of mud 
and lime, the hair is matted with it 



week. Then the paste is washed out. The 
chemical reaction of the mud, the lime and 
the salt water turns the black color of the hair 
into this odd yellowish red ; as they are per- 
fectly black, the contrast is very amusing. 

On reaching the Bhore, we wandered about 
the town; at every point we were besieged by 
men who deal in ostrich feathers. Near here, 
and across the Red Sea, great quantities of 
these feathers are gathered every year and 
shipped to Europe and America. Sifting on 
the balcony of a hotel, we looked out upon a 
wide space near the shore upon which ' the 
Arabs- were camping. A score of camels were 
quietly chewing their cuds. Flocks of sheep 
which have no wool, were waiting for purchas- 
ers. Camels in line with burdens of merchan- 
dise^ passengers moved off towards the dis- 
tant plains. Groups of people tvere scattered 
over the ground. Some were sleeping, some 
were gambling. I happened to notice the 
American flag flying from the roof of a large 
building. It occurred to me that I might get 
some American news at the Consulate. I took 
an Aden coach, which was quite like the 
Hampton hacks, and drove there. I found the 
Consnl, Mr. James S. Williams, of Salem, Mass. 
It soon appeared that we had mutual friends 
in America. I asked him if he had any 
American papers, for I was sorely hungry for 
American news. He said "I can find you sev- 
eral copies of the Tribune, and the Herald." 
While he was looking for them, I saw- Harpers 
Magazine lying on the table. I casually opened 
it. The first picture I noticed I recognized at 
once. It was the Indian picture, "Look at me, 
I will give you the road/' I turned oyer other 
pages. All of the pictures were familiar; was 
I not in Hampton when they were taken? I 
asked the Consul if he had read the article. 
He Baid "yes, I know about the school. It is 
very interesting." I said, 'Ht comes from my 
home, my people. It is an 'article' foryou, but 
a letter for me, because I have not heard from 
Hampton for months." Then he gave me the 
magazine. No sight in the East, no experi- 
ences among these many nations we have 
visited, interested me so much as this story 
about the Indians. 

I returned to the balcony of the hotel, and 
there, under the shadows of the great, bald, 
desolate^ mountain of this "distant Aden," 
with groups' of Arabs idling about in front, 
and the camels peacefully sleeping on the road 
side, I read the story through. I forgot the 



little "dug outs "or canoes. These veritable Orient, I did not know that I was away from 
Arabs do a thriving business, diving frorn^ -Hampton. Then the King, who had been 



driving about the old town, came back, and 
said we will go to the ships. When we reached 
the dock, I went to the taffrail, and looked 
over the side at the diving boys. They were 
still there. I said to them, in a low voice, 
"Oh, black and red headed young Arabs, it 
is peace with me to day, for I have heard from 
home. I make you a thanksgiving offering, 
Here are rupees, and half rupees, all shining 
silver, dive and be happy 1" I flung piece after 
piece into the clest^green water of the haroor. 
One moment, it was all red heads at the sur- 
face watching for the throw. The next it was 
all black legs in the air, diving for the money. 
So they made their harvest. I have no doubt 
that when the sun Bets to-night, and these 
little Mohammedans face towards sacred Mec- 
ca to say their prayers, they will, in some 
miserable jargon thank the great Prophet for 
sending the Sahib who flung away coin like a 
king, and while he was with a king. 

And now the Arabs have gone, the night is 
closing in fast, the anchor is coming to the 
cat heads, and the propeller is driving us out 
of this furnace heat. An Italian ship lies near 
us. She has just returned from the African 
coast. Fourteen of her crew were murdered 
by the natives, and she comes here for more 
men. \ 

June 15(A— We are moving up the Red 
Sea, and the city of Mocha lies abreast of us. 
I can see the minarets of the mosques in the 
dim morning light. Here is the source of the 
"Mocha" coffee. We do not stop,but push to 
Sues and the canal. . \ 

Among the very many Interesting matters 
which call one's attention in India, are the 
wages of labor, and irrigation. I hardly think 
the African race in America need complain, if 
it will consider and compare its condition 
with that of the Hindoo races of India. 
: The country is thickly populated, but not 
over populated. Agriculture is the chief busi- 
ness of the people, besides worshipping Idols. 
The wages of an agricultural laborer are/<«*r 
cent* a day, in many places. The tea and in- 
digo planters pay no more than that, and with 
it a man must purchase his own food. Skilled 



labor brings more. The great sugar countries 
of Demerara, Trinidad, Mauritius, take many 
laborers from India. The pay is six dollars 
and a half per month, with food. The plant- 
er agrees to carry them out and back free of 
cost, and furnish them with medical attend- 
About 20, 000 people go every year a* 
Buch laborers, but they generally return after, 
five years' service. Now when the American' 
Negro compares the rate of wages in America 
with that of India, he can hardly complain. 
Besides the American Negro gets meat nearly 
every day, while the Hindoo gets it once or 
twice a year. I venture to say that the Hin- 
doo, with his small earnings, is nearly as vjell 
off as the American Negro. His house is as 
good, and he looks as healthy. A Hindoo 
ill readily support himself and his family 
upon an acre of ground. Here he can teach, 
the Negro a lesson. In the middle of bis patch 
he digs a well. If the rain fails him, he at 
once hoists water, and irrigates his land. So he 
is sure of his crop. Besides, he is able to raise 
three or four crops on the same land, every 
year. He uses little manure, because he can- 
not get it. Nearly all of the .land has been 
under extensive cultivation for hundreds of 
years. The soil varies greatly in quality. 

If a Hindoo could rent as much land aathe 
American Negro can, he would consider him- 
self rich . Ignorant as he iB, he knows more 
about economical cultivation than the Negro. 
He would never attempt to "tend" ten acres 
of land, unless he had plenty of help. Nor is 
he inferior to the Negro. He showB great 
shrewdness in business transactions, and the 
better classes are quite a match for Europeans- 
ill trade. In many places, these Hindoo trad- 
crowding out the Englishmen. As I 
have said before in the Workman, character 
commands respect, and there are many Hindoo 
gentlemen who have made Buch excellent rep- 
utations for themselves as merchants, that the 
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English Government, despotic as it is, has been / 

lite willing to give them prominent places ir/ 
administration. 



The American Negro thinks he has a strug- 
gle for life on the poor soils of the Southern 
States. The Hindoo would tell him, be wa» 
wonderfully favored. Food is chesp in India. 
Yet these farmers are willing to pay ten dol- 
lars an acre as rent for land. The truth is that 
there is no limit to the amount of produce 
which may be taken from the land, any where, 
but the yield must depend upon intelligent 
labor and good brain work. In India there are 
about four hundred people living on each six 
hundred and fifty acres of land. In the South- 
ern States the numbers on the same area is not 
over thirty. And yet there is plenty of room 
still in India. In some parts the inhabitants are 
few. Of course people like to gather in the 
rich valleys, where the yield is great. The 
more sterile soil is left. There is plenty of iff' 
and India can support a hundred/ million 
more people than she has. British Burmah is 
an extraordinarily rich country, but th* 
people are few and idle, the Hindoos are grad- 
ually coming in, and in time, "will furnish an 
immense population, 

Every body has read about "caste" in In- 
dia. It is a most troublesome affair; it di- 
vides up the people, and there can be no inter- 
course between them. A thousand years has 
made many curious distinctions among the 
people. Imagine a Bmall town of a thousand 
people, divided up into a number of sets and 
religions, compelling them all to keep apart. 
If a Hindoo of high caste were cooking din- 
ner, and one of a lower caste passed by so 
that his shadow fell on the utensils, the food, 
cooking apparatus and surroundings would be 
thrown away at once. Imagine our life at a 
hotel, in Calcutta; no Hindoo could wait on 
our table, because he cannot defile himself by 
touching meat. So a Mahommedan does that. 
But he will not bring a dish from the kitch- 
en, it must be brought up by a man of another 
caste, who puts it on the table, and from that 
table, the Mahommedan waiter brings it to 
you. A Hindoo, speaking Engllah, waited on 
me, in my room. I wished to send a note to 
the Government House. He would not take it. 
It had to be handed over to another man of 
another caste. My servant could not bring 
in a basin of water; he called a man of an- 
other catte to do it. 

Punkahs, or swinging fans are hung over 
the beds at -night, on account of the heat. 
These are moved by men sitting In an ad- 
joining room. But only men of a certain 
caste do this. Theee men are paid ten cent* 
a night, and yet they win not vary their work. 
You could not make thsm sweep out a room. 
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To direct an ignorant anil aimless Negro of 
youth to an enlightened and useful man j 
hood or womanhood is a service to the o{ ' 
country. \ 

The friends of the Negro in the South 
have peculiar opportunities for such work, 
anil not infrequently have improved them, 
as we can testify. But tlTcy should do 
more. Xl'liey can in this way, do much 
to select wise leaders for the colored race. 
Let them keep their eyes on the promising 
Negro youth about them, encourage, and, 
as they can, help them, and any conflict of 
races will be impossible. 
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The Southern Workman, deooled to 
Hie interests of Neyro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute, and print- 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are. a 
help to the School. It is stint or. trial for 
four months for twenty- five cents. Job 
work, from all parts-o/the country,is so- 
" \ and will be done cheaply arid well. 
• s will be sent on application. 

Subscribers are reminded that, from 
July to October inclusive, this paper is re- 
iuced to an eight page form, resuming in 
November the twelve page form. 
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OB institute. 

Opens its session of 1881-2 on Saturday, 
October 1st, at which time all who wish 
to be admitted on examination should be 
present. Members of advanced classes 
should arrive that day to be in readiness 
for work the following Monday. 

No negro youth who desires an educa- 
tion need fail of getting it, if he or she has 
the requisite qualities of health, good 
character, and fair bodily and mental ca- 
pacity. 

The Institute offers to such, an oppor- 
tunity of working ten hours a day the en- 
tire year, with two hours night study Ave 
evenings in the week, by which any stu- 
dent of the right kind, no matter 
how poor or ignorant, can, besides 
paying all expenses, save up from 
$10 to $80 cash, master the^diments, 
and thus be able to enter the regular 
course the year following, with money 
enough to last two years . Fifty-six stu- 
dents were su employed last year.and a lar- 
ger number can be provided for the com- 
ing session . 

We hart found no difficulty in filling 
np the school with pupils; the trouble is 
one of quality rather than of quantity. 

We invite those who know of worthy 
colored youth of either sex, who are ma- 
ture,earnest, and capable of both work and 
study.to see that they are informed of the 
chances at Hampton.and we especially re- 
quest the public school officers ot Virginia 
to bring such to our notice. Every year 
about ten per cent, of those admitted are 
dropped as " poor material," and there is 
always a proportion, (perhaps fifteen per 
cent more) of indifferent ones whose pla- 
ces should be filled by a bettor class. 
Admissions have averaged about 120 a 
year. One pupil who makes the most of 
his chances is worth more to his race than 
ten who do their second best. 

No labor is too severe, no care is too 
tiresome, no cost is too great for those 
who come to their teachers in the spirit 

ery school. 



This city is 1 

a cab for ibe first time, one is struck some- bath or pli 
what thus: ' P. M.) in tin 

1st. What ii curious, jolly contrivance a cab m Hyil 
is; so very much to the point; just what we 
need in our American cities. The driver 
sits behind and jou see everything from your 
cozy seat. - 

2d. One's own helplessness and insignifi- 
cance. 1 sought lodgings, and was soou pleas- 
antly enscouced in Clargcs street near Piccad- 
illy, a pleasant central place. It is the height 
of the season; the city is crowded. All the 
world moves up and down these great thor- 
oughfares. , , .„ „ , 
With' a shilling "guide to London, "I walked 
into St James Park, and aided by another 
shilling guide by way of an intelligent work- 
man who happened to share my shady scat, I 
dii" myself out, as it were, from the confused 
labyrinthine mess of houses and street-, fixed 
the' leading points, formed a "base line," and 
in about one hour had quite a clear idea of 
London. 1 

Oxford street, one of the great lines of trav- 
el, running right along with no corresponding 
chance of direction, becomes New Oxford, 
theu'Holborn, then High Holborn, then Via- 
duct, Newgate, and Choiipsidti -tree's, respect- 
ively, arbitrarily changing its name without 
any" possible excuse. So Piccadilly with a 
turn or two. becomes the Strand, Fleet Street, 
Ludgate Street, and so on. 

Oxford and Piccadilly streets are the great 
arteries of Loudon life, running east to squa- 
lor and wretchedness, and running west to 
wealth and higk life; business occupying the 
central portions. Here is the social and bus- 
' ess centra of the world. 

London is a large place, but it has a core, 
heart where the chief interest is concentra- 
d beyond which one docs not care to go 
id' so can he simplified. 

There is not much for the sight seer south 
of Ihe Thames. Its immense stretch to the 
north-west and cust caa aluiqst be counted 
out. But the east central, west-central and 
western! are the British Lion himself. There's 
your work. Perhaps its centre is the region 
of the Houses' of Parliament and Trafiigar 
Square, whose four enormous bronze lions, 
at the base of Lord Nelsons monument, are 
majestic if not aesthetic. . 

How like and unlike we ore to the British ! 
We talk the samu language, but in lots of 
little ways betray our nationality. I was 
amused at their saying the "top" antl 
"bottom" of the street, nevermind how level; 
the next "turn" for corner, and I hunted for 
some time for the Pall Mall "circus," exoin- 
niug the signs, till I found that a circus is a 
round "square" at the intersection of the 
streets. People in the city are not very free 
in giving information; quite the reverse in 
the country . The policeman is your man for 
fuels. They are clear, crisp and polite; men 
with good faces, whom one feels like trusting. 

I roon felt the tremendous inertia of Lou- 
don ; there is less go-ahead than with us but 
<*rcat steadiness and method ; time is more 
than money: an Englishman tells you 
that here ho has i no time to be 
civil. He goes in 1 ruts and growls 
if you start him out of them. The man told 
iff to cabbages won't pass the potatoes for 
ijybody. Living in Buch masses, for so many 
centuries, forces them into grooves, and mod- 
erates the pace. Thev cannot stick out their 
elbows as we do; hurry and bislle would be 
I better appreciate the proverb 
sadly disposes of the "hind- 



Tho' horse back ri 
wide avenue a mile ii 
exhilarating to watch 
aleades of riders, tin 
galloping by, the lad 

llvaulage. Towards evening it was uuja 
ipiritcdTis they darned swiftly aloug so fa., 
aiid so thick th it one could h mil y eou.it them 
The uction of a fl .c horse and his rider ma 
thrill one, for the two are one; tltcy are cot: 
scious of and in perfect sympathy with eac 
other. 

The stately carriages of royalty and of th 
aristocracy driving near the Row were 
tame sight. 
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huge figures seem conscious of themselves, 
and strike the visitor with **e anil reverence. 

The index lo the library U'u library by it- 
self. The rc-uling ro ,ui is a "vast circular 
hall over which springs a cupola or dome 
X-.-st in the world. 
, . July 3d, hoiril Dean Stanley 
preach to the tonus nro" boy p.-ii-ioaers at 
>f seamen. 
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most." There seem to be more men than 
chances, and the lives of many must grind 
along and many must be ground up. What s 
an individual in all thisi 

Vice is, I think, bolder here than in New, 
Y»rk. In some quarters one's cab may be be- 
set by nasty boys throwing their vile papers 
into one's faee. I am struck with a certain 
shamelessness and boldness iu~ a class of 
women ; they are often seen drunk. 

The streets are winding, and one may easily 
become confused. The parks are fine ; Hyde 
Park especially. It is a great breathing space 
in the hoiirt of Lmdon. A small part is rich- 
ly laid out in lawns and luxurious fj0.wer, M " 
hut must qf .it is an - 
roads which are line, 
roomy enough for 



Westminster Abbey, 
it with a thoughtful fri 
to receive its sweet and holy influence. It 
is better to give one's self up to the general 
effect of such a ploce than to struggle hope- 
lessly with its mass of detail. Oue may for- 
get the facts, but ocver the inspirations. _ 
* One is struck here as iti all London, antl in- 
deed in all monumental work, with the supe- 
rior honor accorded to the heroes of war. 
Whatever our moralists or teachers may say, 
the civilized w-.rld has, by its action, placed 
the successful lighter highest 

A few of us had the privilege of meeting 
the late Dean Stanley in the Abbey by ap- 
pointment. He showed us a few things, 
talked very pleasantly, and on learning our 
desire to hear him preach, invited us to at- 
tend hit services the following Sunday at 
Greenwich, where he was to address the thou- 
sand boys hi the Naval Trainingscllo.il. 
Visitors of course do, as Londoners do not, 
of St. Paul's Church. Millious 
erawl below you. The collec- 
,f boats of every kind on the riv- 
ems greater than th»t/f the wa- 
ne city is spread out like a map. 
many quiet quadrangles one looks 
down into, where trees grow, fountains play 
anil irrass ii green, shut ill from the crowd 
that surges all about them, iu contrast 
with the lovely shades within. 
; can't imagine anything more meaning- 
less than many of Turner's paintings, es- 
pecially his later works in the National 
Galley of Paintings; they seemed' like 
daubs, but they are sold nt tremendous prices, 
and are regarded as almost sacred. His pic 
turo of the old line of battleship "Temeraire 
being towed by a steam tug to her moorings 
was here.'and was most fascinating. 

The Henley regatta on the Thames riv. r was 
mos characteristically English. There were 
two days of .boat racing. Crews from Oxford 
Cambridge London and Eton, and from Cor- 
nell University contested for the honors. The 
latter was unfortunate both by way of a col 
lision and of final defeat. 

I saw part of the second day's sport. Thou- 
sands of people thronged the river banks at 
the cud of the course, as the struggling 
crews pulled past. Owing perhaps to the 
fact that there was a race every half hour for 
five hours there was little cheering, which 
surprised me. Then the real struggle was 
lower down, 4gr most races are decided 
sometime before the goal is reached. 

Many score of carriages were "parked ' in 
long rows near the bnnk.and heaps of boskets 
and hampers showed that from far and wide 
the common people and gentry had gathered 
for this great day of their year. The elderly 
and plainer people and young children sut in 
and about their carriages or strolled: the love- 
lier ones were abstracted by devoted young 
ind floated, like Cleopatras in beautiful 
barges, paddled about in the pic- 
turesque flotilla of boats that covered the wa- 
ter, and made navigation a difficult matter. 

The finest part of it was the scene as a 
viewed from Henley Bridge. Perhaps 
ten thousand people were gathered, well clad, 
orderly, cheerful and chatty. In the back- 
ground were games ond amusements. A row 
of cocoanuts, each one placed on a peg, of- 
fered themselves to whoever would knock 
them off with a toss of a ball from some twenty 
feet off-a penny a throw. Swings of various 
kind and games of chance sent streams of 
coppeis into somebody's pockets . A rush to 
the banks as the boats raced by,, then a scat- 
tering till the cannon again sounded the sig- 

""just before leaving Hampton I had met an 
English gentleman and his wife on tho school 
grounds. Learning my intention to travel, 



irk that quiet, feeble lo iking „ 
to 8.30 had made. Little ditl he then dream how 
winding lake soon the world would lie till, .1 « i'.h his praises. 

The siuging of the boys were excellent. They 
walk -paid good attention, arc a bright I >oking_aet, 

• i I marched in and out like soldiers, and will 

make part of England's noble bid A-ark of b: 
men who "never will lie slaves." 
After Bervice our p irty went wil_ 
through the quarters antl shops . 



SOUnO.3. lye»fMlU)( ■ 
gave me a card of introduction to his 
cousin, the Chief Librarian of the British, Mu- 
seum. This was "op^sesame" to the wonders 
nd mysteries of .that .establishment. fjnes 
acuities fail to tajce ; the rush pf lmpresaipns 



huuosed the dinner. Orders were = .. 
thebuglcot the souud of which hundreds of 
boys would instantly rise or sit or stop with 
knife half way through a dumpling OI aBpoon 
ful of gravy poised iu the air. 

Often in America I lia 1 hoard that England: 
had given up the gathering of her veterans 
in asylums anil divided the salaries of officers 
and other expenses of her soldiers' homes 
among the men, letting them tind their own 
homes as a better and more nitural way of 
living. Having at Hamilton some 700 ex- \ 
Federal soldiers as our next door neighbors, . 
I w.is interested in the English treatmout of 
the question. 

It appears that the pensioners of the Eng- 
lish army are still together, principally at 
Chelsea, but that, about eight years ago, up- 
■ ' if a thousand uava! pensioners atGreen- 
rere scattered, as above described. It . 
uunatural and wrong to keep hundreds 
a together as we do, un Icr a sentimen- 
tal rother than under a strict and ami exacting 
regime. The men must deteriorate. 

Every American goes to the Tower" of Lon- 
lon. for has he not read about it from his/ 
hildhoodt / ■ 

The loug row of mounted knights in armor 
before which one passes, the display of me- 
dieval weapons, the fatal block and the heads- 

numberless other things \ 
create an impressive atmosphere. One feela 
as much as uno sees. Tnere are deep dun- 
geons, mysterious stone BtairwayB, the place- 
where the bones of the murdered princes were 
found, and the prison where Sir Walter 
Rileigh was confined for twelve years. The 
tower is also an arsenal where half a million U- 
Martini rifles await the nations exigencies.\ r ' 
Muskets, bayonets, swords, ramrods and the 1 * 
innumerable metallic pieces that make up a 
modem weapon, are ingeniously worked mto- s 
shining shapes of flowers, grosses, lilies, stars, 
etc., of great variety and beauty. They glit- 
ter from overhead and on every side, but 
there is something grim in their steely lustre. 

Our guide was dressed in the costume /6t a 
nobleman of Henry the Eight's tiree.and from 
his decorations was evidently a veteran. See- 
ling "Lucknow" on a silver medal pinned to 
. i — Mti (/inquired about the famous deliv- 
of the garrison of- which he was one. 
He declared that the story of Jessie the Scotch 
lassie, who is said to have hoard, long before 
the rest, the distant bagpipe of Gen. Have- 
lock's advancing columns, was a very pretty 
one, but not true; that Havelock came from 
the 'side opposite the British, md there was 
plenty of tiring and lighting long before a mu- 
sical instrument could have been heard. 
What will become of tho inspiring incidents 
of history if they are to be treated in this wayt 
The veteran said that at a recent Lord 
Mayor's show it was desired to put twenty 
men in mediaeval armour. Out out of 
the five hundred suits of armour in the. 
Towei only five could bo found that a 
modern man could wear because the modem 
man is so much fuller in the chest than the 
mediaeval man. Civilization tells on the tangs ; 
the black and red races of our country are 
relatively weaker in lungs and smaller in the 
che9t than the whites. . 

Sight-seeing is hard work, but the Bank ot 
England mast be seen for it is the financial 
centre of the world. Here is a machine that, 
every day, weighs a hundred thousand gold 
pieces, detecting the slightest loss of weight, 
and automatically sending each coin ^to ita 
iroper place, as of full weight or deficient 
i'he printing of bank notes is a curiosity, and 
the eomrfoS and care of the reams of haU» 
m go^Ktaad come in every d», uv a w 

'jThis vast machine moves on .quietly, im- 
presses, one with ite magnitude, and wspi»* 
— 1ence,i»,it»»s»Ptt»!.; , 
' ' London lawyers, are pleas- 
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' ity. The quadrangles of the Inns of Court 
in especially pretty with their fountain! 
and flowers;, contrasting with the throb- 
bing metropolis in whose heart they lie. 

The Guards are saucy looking fellows; on du- 
ty they sit statuesquely on superb horses before 
royal or other gates, sa uselessly as possible. 

Dined with a very pleasant company at Mr. 
W. E. Forster's, Secretary for Ireland. Dean 
Stanley and seveial members of Parliament 
. with their wives, were there. The elderly 
ladles whom I have met, were brought up on 
the stifles); anti-slavery ideas, and are inter- 
ested in the success of emancipation in Amer- 
ica, 

The wrongs of the Irish seem much like 
those of our ex-slaves. The large majority of 
landlords, are, as slaveowners were, reasona- 
ble men who try to do their duty, but there 
was room, within the law, for injustice, and it 
has been to some extent practised, though 
not generally. So of slavery. But it is absolu- 
tely necessary at whatever cost of treasure 
and of blood, if in no other way, that the law 
of the land should equally protect every man. 

The physical suffering of the Irish may not 
diminish, — that of our Negroes has not. 

Pain is a part of the development of 
the race, as it is in that of the indiv- 
idual It is God's best tonic. .He may 
send it for man's mistakes or for his benefit; 
but, except through the formalities of the law, 
man has no right to administer it. The wrongs 
of the day are not so much the abuses of 
power as the improper possession of it, making 
abuses possible. The spirit of the day is to 
level every man up or down to his rightful 
place. 

Calling with my brother at Mr. Poster' 
office, by appointment, to get admission to 
the House of Commons, we saw the famous 
delegation on behalf of Irish laborers and 
heard their appeal to the Secretary. He said 
afterwards with a smile that only one ofjhem 
was really a laboring man. There was much 
about it in the papers.' The general idea 
aeems to be that the Irish laborers turn must 
come next, that the landlord and tenant ques- 
tion must be settled first 

We sat for an hour in the House ef Com- 
mons, which is the British Empire in a nut 
shell. This dominion, on which the sunnev 
er nets, is ruled by men who sit on plain bench 
es and transact its business in a quiet way at 
if nobody's fate hung; on their action. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke on an unimportant 
matter. Arrangements for the grand review 
of 50 000 Volunteers at Windsor were explain- 
ed. The Irish iand bill was taken up and dis- 
cussed in a conversational manner. 

The room was smaller and leas impressive 
than I had expected to find it, but there was a 
feeling that clear headed, able, honest men had 
charge of the nation's business. 

Members talked in a plain, rather halting 
-or hesitating way. One would) rise and say 
a little something mildly, and sit down, and so 
followed each other seeming to nettle the fate 
of Ireland in mere colloquy. They do have 
stormier times once in a while when Irish mem- 
bers get roused. I saw only one aspect of the 
House. 

5 The general effect of Windsor Castle is 

posing. Its walls and towers rise majestically 
and stretch away in a general curve compass- 
ing many acres. The Queen was there, so the 
-state apartments were closed to visitors. 

The Royal stables were shown, as usual, but 
are not especially striking. The horses had 
not an imperial look. ' 

The Albert Memorial Chapel was visited 
and admired for its elaborate beauty and 
grace. The old church was interesting. 
There lay the marble effigy of young Napoleon, 



The plain rusty sword and common belt worn 
in his last desperate struggle hung by his side : 
and meant more than all the ornamental work 
about him. 

I walked over to Eton school but saw only 
• few; of the boys. Passed through two courta 
or quadrangles into a noble old dining hall for 
the "foundationers" where a few pupils were 
enjoying tbeir five o'clock free beer and bread. 
There was an atmosphere of seclusion and 
study about the place so common in English 
Institutions and so rare in our own. 

The strongest picture in the Dora gallery in 
London is, I think, that of Christ descend- 
ing from the Temple to take np his cross. His 
bleeding brow, His forgiving face, His serene 
and noble mien were almost real. Such a 
picture grows on one. 

I think it is a mistake to divide one's self 
among many pictures; it is better to fix on 
one, get all its meaning and force, make it 
your own : there is not room for another. 

Nothing in England was pleaaanter than 
my visit to Plaistow Lodge, the country seat 
of Lord K. — This gentleman was, during our 
war, one of the few champions of the North- 
ers aide among the English aristocracy; and 
was, in many ways, useful in promoting in 
important quarters, a better understanding 

. of its merits. His loyalty to it was at one time 

, no source of comfort ' 
We were driv« 
when, leaving the 
der glorious elms 



land his family. 
< a neighboring park, 
iage, we strolled off un- 



treea, catching between them lovely glimpses 
of landscape. Our host entertained us with 
interesting reminiscence and narration. We 
were shown an old tree near which was a stone 
slab commemorating the fact that here in 1708 
Wilberforce flrst told William Pitt of his in- 
tention to move for the abolition of the slave 
trade. 

An English country hoBse.if Plaistow Lodge 
be a fair specimen, is a charming place to visit. 
This estate is hundreds of years old. The 
lawns are magnificent, picturesque with the 
comfortable cattle that browze among the 
grand old trees. The oaks alone and in clus- 
ters, stand in state and dignitv where they 
have stood for centuries. Stability and comfort 
and a simple elegance are the air of the place. 
It is quite an expedition to visit the gardens, 
hot houses, stables, and wander about the spa- 
cious house whose rambling architecture is 
most interesting. 

One sees here the relations of upper and lower 
classes at their best. There is perfect consid- 
eration and politeness on the one side, and 
there is perfect loyalty and deference on the 
other. 

The lowly are addressed with a charming 
kindliness of manner and they respond most 
appropriately. 

Lord-it. — had a pleasant word even for his 
Indeed he kissed nearly overy one 



and In history ; but especially to give up 
self to the spirit of it, and catch, and, if 
sible, forever keep the vague but strong "and 
inspiring impression created by this superb 
reli6 of the piety and devotion of the earlier 
ages. 

A pleasant (and somewhat hoped for) sur- 
prise in London was meeting my brother 
W. N. A., (Special Correspondent with the 
honies> Indeed he kissed nearly" overy "one S^'hern Workman) on his way around the 
as the noble fellows would put their nose* a*?™ i 8 Minister of State in company with 
over to him and whinny. I T£'° g . !?. kana ' "a? 1 "'^ by Col. Judd, his 

One day about a hundred and thiry orphan 



girls from a school of which Lady K— is pa- 
troness were invited to their annual picnic on 
the grounds. 

Playing on the lawn, grouped near or in 
the distance, swinging from great oak trees, 
their white figures flying through the air, 
while Lady K— sat under a tree watching it 
all, her daughters mingling with the merry 
girls, leading their sports, it was a lovely sight. 

They gathered under a great tree and I told 
them a little about the red and black chil- 
dren of America. 

The good Lady K— said she had from a 
child been taught to feel for the African slave, 
and recited these lines as among the earliest 
she ever learned. 

" I wu not born a Hula glare 
To labor In the sun; 
And wUh I were but In my grare, 
And all my labor don«.'~ 

Lord K — says he used to discuss the Ameri- 
can war often with Lord Palmerston who in- 
sisted that tne North could not conquer; the 
former disputed this and would go and buy 
American securities at their - lowest ebb-'-to- 
show his faith. 

Telling a well known American of this 
pleasant visit he said " we have no such old 
men in America." 

Our mode of life makes this type of gentle- 
man next to impossible. 
\ After two weeks in London I visited the 
the continent for fifteen days, of which I may 
give some account in the next number, and re- 
turning to London visited Oxford. 
A four, hours ramble in such an interesting 
place tries the mind even more than the body. 

A moderate fee opened the door of an un- 
dergraduate's rooms. Each one has two, a bed- 
room and a parlor more or leas handsomely 
fitted up. Their breakfast and lunch are 
brought to them by a "scout" but at six 
they dine together in various halls, j 

Addison's Walk is a retired, interesting 
plaee. The Lime Tree Walk is wonderfully 
pretty, for the branches intertwine overhead, 
but the loveliest spot for atudy I ever saw, is 
the garden of New College. Its lawn is per- 
fect; beautifully laid out with flowers 
and shrubbery. Magnificent trees throw a 
grateful shade over tne grass, and on one 
side is a part of the old city wall, over a 
thousand years old, in^perfect preservation, 
dressed and festooned satith vines that con- 
trast with the rough old-battlements to which 
they cling. 

It may contain two acres of land. It seems 
to invite one from toil and care to study and 
meditation. Its silence is rich and inspiring; 
its beauty is fascinating. How entirely we 
in America lack such stimulus to thought and 
study. The more public, the better, with us. 
College buildings are as bare outside of attrac- 
tion as they can be made; dogs and cats and 
donkeys and cattle besides Tom.Dick and Har- 
ry free to every path that the meditative student 
mav choose. I shall. try to provide some 
such seclusion among flowers and shrnbbery 
at Hampton. 

I visited the various colleges and chapels. 
The cloistered quadrangle of Magdalen was 
very fine. 

Had the good fortune the evening before 
to be allowed to listen to the playing of one 
of England's finest organists, in Magdalen 
Chapel. It was mostly impromptu; "ne sat 
with but one light, in the great consecrated 
space and filled it with delicious sounds. One 
seldom has such a feast. I 

Oxford has many grand trees, many 
lovely courts and shaded nooks and beau- 
tiful grounds. It is a power is English 
life and no one should fail to see it. V - 

I "did " Edinburgh is three 
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body admires this place. Did'nt get into 
the castle or Holyrood palace, but never mind. 
No city in the world is more picturesquely 
placed. "Arthur's Seat" looks calmly down 
upon the town while it as calmly views the 
distant green and populous plain that s' retch- 
es away to its seaport, the town of Leith. 

The cathedral at York is very grand, but I 
had seen others and could not respond to it 
with my first freshness. Fortunately after- 
noon service was being held. There is a 
sweetness in the aolemaity of these cathe- 
drals. One loves to linger in them alone and 
to come back again and again. 

I finished England with a 
Chester in whose cathedral 
first and best impression of the old woild five 
weeks before. It was Wood to be there alone, 
to collect oneself in that august place and 
presence, and pass in review 

one- 
pos- 



Majesty's Chamberlain. We had all been school 
mates together in by gone days in the distant 
kingdom of Hawaii. They were having a 
good time, overwhelmed by attentions due 
not only to rank but to the proverbial hospi- 
tality of the Sandwich Islanders in years gone 
by, which had been extended to many Eng- 
lish people. All along their journey in' the 
East they had enjoyed a peculiarly hearty re- 
turn of courtesies of former days. 

Lady BrH&sey whose charming chapter on 
Honolulu in the "Cruise of the Sunbeam" is 
familiar to many, with many others, was kind- 
ness itself. 

Queen Victoria's private carriage took them 
to the opera, to the .jzreat Windsor review 
and our correspondent had the honor of m eet- 
ing the Prince of Wales at three^parties in one- 
day. It was a little Like living on sugar 
plums. He means to write a book about his 
travels but unhappily can't put in some of the 
best and richest things. His published let- 
ters of the last two months are specimen chap- 
ters. 

We missionary boys sometimes laugh at the 
Curious ways and, places ia which we are led 
or find ourselves. A wonderfully kind Provi- 
dence has cared for us all. 

In painful contrast with the above pleasant 
experience was that of hearing the sad news 
of the President's assassination. 

A little party of us were sitting in Charing 
Cross rail-road station on Sunday morning 
waiting for the train to take us to hear Dean 
Stanley preach atGreenwich, when a glance at 
a morning's paper shocked us terribly with 
11 President Garfield Awimruited" in big black 
type. 

It was, I think, even more of a shock to 
those abroad than to those at home. What 
next! was the painful surmise mingled with 
an inexpressible anxiety. It touched deeply 
the sense of the Motherhood of one's native 
land, for the bullet was fired at her. 

I once heard him say of his college Presi- 
dent, the great Mark Hopkins of Will- 
iams; "He is our Ulysses; no man can bend 
his bow." Garfield is our Ulysses. 

Englishman spoke most . anxiously and 
tenderly of him. Dean Stanley conld 
hardly realize it. I never before realiz- 
ed the meaning of "Blood is thicker than 
water." Three thousand miles of Atlan- 
tic Ocean divide the' two nations. Interests, 
business, customs and countless things may 
seem to alienate us but the pain of the one is 
the pain of the other. 
When the American sailors sent by Corn- 



In our last number we mentioned with 
regret the death at Honolulu ot Mr. C. H 
Greenway, formerly connected with Hamp. 
ton Institute as book-keeper. A letter re. 
ceived by Gen. Marshall, Treasurer of 
the Normal School,lrbm Rev. Elias Bond, 
tne veteran missionary at Kohala, Island 
of Hilo, speaks in t(ia highest terms of 
Mr. Greanway as having done excellent 
work thep among the natives. Mr. Green- 
way was a gentleman of culture, and after 
a wide and varied experience of life had be- 
come superintendent of the boys' depart- 
ment,^ a native school in which English is 
taught at Kohala. He was greatly interes- 
ted in his work, and Mr. Bond writes, was 
in a fair way of promotion in responsibility 
and salary when he was stricken down by 
malarial lever in the midst of his greatest 
usefulness. 



In another column will be found a letter 
concerning the Agricultural and Indu ... 
al Institute of Kansas, from Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. ('■ mi stock, who has taken time in 
the midst of her a-nluous labors to send 
us the latest newj of her noble enterprise 
for the refugees, for the benefit of 
the readers of the Workman. 
We published its ciroular and some ac- 
count of its plan last month, with a 
letter from one of the Hampton gradu- 
ates mentioned in Mrs. Comstock's last 
letter, Mr. G. W. Davis. We are glad;to Y 
hear so directly of the progress of the ex- J 
cellent undertaking, and of the prospect ■ 
of a visit from some of its benevolent 
leaders. We commend it to the confidence 
and cooperation of all colored people who 
lo-,< ! iie: - r ■_' 



modore Tatnall with a message to the Eng=" ual development in this country , that New 



lish Admiral, lent a hand, without orders, at 
the bow gun of the British flag ship 
during the bombardment of the Chinese forts 
at the mouth of the Pei-ho river, they showed 
the instinctive sympathy of the two An- 
glo Saxon families. 

England in the midst of her tremendous so- 
cial and political dynamics paused and lis- 
tened to shear if the heart of Garfield 
was still beating. 

I was struck with the soft and gentle way 
in which all asked eagerly about the chances 
of his recovery. 

Just four Sundays before, the President had 
been at Hampton, addressed the students of 
both races, lunched with us and listened with 
demonstrative delight to the old Negro songs 
from the students who had gathered about 
him, and was especially pleased with a brilliant 
and passionate "Spiritual:" "In dat Great 
Gettis* np Momin' (the slaves, resurrection 
song.) 

On riding back to Fortress Monroe to go on 
board the ' ' Dispatch" he said to me " I mean 
to make education a leading feature of my 
administration " and asked what the govern- 
ment could do for Hampton. 



200,000 HOUSES WANTED. 

Prof. Warren's sound remarks — report- 
ed in another column — upon the superior 
importance of home influence over school 
instruction, are not, of course, an argu- 
ment against public schools, or meant as 
such, even for New England. But the 
school's wqrk becomes of especial signifi- 
cance where there is no home influence 
behind it. This new race of freemen in 
the South is but just beginning to evolve 
the idea of home life, and if the two bun- 
tired thousand intelligent Christian homes 
the Prof, calls for, are established among 
them in this or any other state, theymusj^ 
spring, as they have begun to, from the 
schools; be founded by the young people 
these are sending out and by those whom 
they instruct and influence. This is i " 
makes the work of the colored public 
school teacher of such grave importance 
And this is why we urge these colored 
graduates, young men. and young Women, 
to feel themselves called firststo this work 
for their people, and to devote themselves 
to it in the spirit of missionaries, and to 
equip themselves for it by training not 
of the head merely, but of the hands, and 
of the character. It is true enough, as 
has been said and as Prof. Warren re- 
peats with emphasis, that for many years 
to come, their chief mission will be not as 
teachers merely but as civiliiers. And it 
is a good thing for them to hear from a 
school master from the cradle of intellect- 



England, strength and boast is not so 
much in New England schools as in New 
England homes. 



Hurrah For Our Side. 

Many people have lost their interest in pol- 
itics asd in amusements because they are so 
out of sorts and run down that they cannot 
enjoy anything. If such persons would only 
be wise enough to try that Celebrated remedy 
Kidney-Wort and experience its tonic and 
renovating effects they would soon be hurrah- 
ing with the loudest- Is either dry or liquid 
form it is a perfect remedy for torpid liver, 
kidneys or bowels.— Bkchcmgt. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

1 In Malarial Troubles. 
I have used Horsford's Acid Phosphate in 
malarial troubles, and in administering quin- 
ine. It has done well is my hands. ■ 
Springfield, His. W. 8. UcBUBNHt, M. D. 
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IBCIDIIHTS OT IHDIAH ; 

TOH. 
The Ihdian Picric. 

Orate! ul memories of the girls' supper party 
Tiave evidently been ■tirring in the minds of 
the Indian boys ever since that elegant little 
affair came off, and have helped perhaps to 
strengthen' a prevalent impression that this is 
about the right time of year for a visit to 
Phillip's Grove. The result has been an invi- 
tation from the Indian boys to their Indian 
sisters to join them in aj>io-nicin that delight- 
ful spot ^With a small contribution from each 
boy, and some little help from sympathizing 
.friends, the luxuries of the season— which 
means of oourie,. ice' cream and apples — were 
added to the more substantial part of their 
bill of fare, and Nature generously threw in 
an unlimited supply of the purest, sweetest, 
cool and Bparkling oxygen ever compounded 
in her own shop. The day itself was the 
crowning luxurv of the season, one of the 
days when life itself is a luxury. The pour- 
ing rain in the night, which cooled the air, 
occasioned fears that the woods would be too 
wet for pic-nic purposes, and some of the beat 
hours of the morning were wasted in vain en- 
deavors to secure a sail boat to take the party 
to the sand dunes on the beach at Old Point 
instead. They were therefore not finally 
launched much before noon, in the large In- 
-dian row boat, and a "lighter," which for di- 
mensions and picturesqueness, as it moved 
slowly off with its living, laughing freight, 
partly towed, partly sculled and partly rowed 
with long sweeps, deserved the distinctive 
title of the "floating scow of old Varginny." 
About an hour was taken for the flotilla's 
progress up the pretty winding Creek, but 
that in the cool; fresh air was only fun. Ar- 
rived at the Grove, the first thought of course 
was for dinner. The appetites of some had 
been whetted by a walk in from Shell-banks 
that morning to join the party, and they and 
all did justice to the abundant supply provid- 
ed. Sun and air had quickly dried the sandy 
soil under the light clean. grove, and fun of 
all sorts was started. Some took to the small 
boats which had joined the flotilla; some set 
out on exploringlexpeditions; the musical 
spirits got together for a rehearsal of their 
whole repertoire of Moody and Sankey songs; 
some sentimental couples strolled together on 
the beach or sat chattering merrily under their 
respective trees; games were started, andfwhen 
it was found that the croquet set had been for- 
gotten, a couple of boys, with a serene disre- 
gard of time worthy of the "Peterkin Family," 
undertook the three mile pull back to the 
school to get one. 

The prediction that the afternoon would be 
too long rather than too short, proved a great 
mistake, and when, after five hours uninter- 
rupted enjoyment, the word was given to break 
■camp, there were general out-cries of "Oh, I 
don't want to go home — Let us stay here all 
night." Supper at the other end of the line 
. was evidently however some compensation, if 
it had not seemed an inducement. 



should have his hair cut. It was remarkably 
silky and hung to his waist. He dropped his 
head for a while, but consented. When they 
got to the barber's, he asked if he might send 
the hair home. Mr. Townaend cheerfully 
agreed to this, and as lock after lock fell from 
the shears, laid them carefully together on the 
table. After the long hair was off, the short 
clippings fell unheeded to \he floor. The 
moment he was released from the chair, down 
on his knees went Juan to gather them up. 
"Pshawl"— said the barber, "you don 'twant 
that," "Let him have everv hair if he wants 
it," said Mr. Townsend— And every hair was 
religiously picked up and sent with the rest to 
helm" 



. WANTED. 

Lest any one imagine from the above that 
■our Indian pilgrims are getting weary of the 
white man's road, and want to take to the 
woods for "always," be it known that quite a 
general demand has of late been made for 
"more school." In response to this demand, 
which it was thought best to wait for, an 
hour and a half of instruction has been allow- 
ed them, from one to half psst two, under the 
care of their beloved teacher and nurse, Miss 
Folsom, and two of the Hampton graduates; 
Miss Amelia Perry who has been warmly wel- 
comed back to the post she once before filled 
among them, and Mr. Ackrel White who is 
thus keeping his hand in for his work in 
Liberia. The boys and girla come to their 
lessons with fresh zeal, and surprise their 
teachers by the excellence of their memory, 

A NOTE VHOM THB HEW COMER. 
The new Pima student, Juan Garfield, (he 
rpeUs his mine phonetically Quan) a bright 
boy of about seventeen, brought from Arizona 
a few weeks ago, wrote the following nice 
little note to his teacher on entering her class, 
to show his knowledge of English (acquired 
at the agency) and his impressions of the 
school. 

"To Miss Amelia Pesky. 
Hampton. rirginia,July 29th, 1881. 
I came in school an see these boys learn 
micely I think very soon learn English lang- 
uage. I am glad to see these boys. I came 
from Arizona. I start ui 4th of July. 

11 "AH OaRPIKLD.' 



dian home, where it will long be pre- 
served with reverential care. 

Mr. Townsend has organized an Indian 
police force among the Pimas, with as great 
success as it has been done elsewhere. His 
squad consists of fifteen besides Capt. Maichu, 
who is a remarkable man in the readiness with 
which he has adapted himself to civilization 
and to the discipline necessary in his position. 
He has great desire to maintain order in a just 
way, and often comes to consult the agent in 
:gard to it. When the police force was first 
__-ganized, aud rigged out in its new, white- 
man'a uniform — of blue with lighter stripee 
and shoulder straps— the souls of the item 
defenders of the public peace were sadly 
tried— the young girls laughed at them. 
Human nature is the same every where. 
When theirs could stand it no longer, they 
complained to the agent. Discipline must be 
maintained. "Arrest the next girh. that laugh 
at you and bring them to me for punishment" 
was the stern order. It was supposed that 
that warning would be sufficient. But when 
would threats stop girls from teasing. In 
short order, two frightened maidens were 
brought up by Capt. Maichu. For some min- 
utes the agent was puzzled to think how to 
fullfil his threat. At last he commanded 
"Bring the white wash," — "To white wash the 
girls?"— "No, but to make some work for 
them." — And for ten days they were kept at 
it steadily, with a policeman standing over 
them. The laugh was on his side, and there 
has been no more ridiculing of the blue coats. 

Mr. Townsend brought good accounts from 
the agency. New school buildings are going 
up and school will be opened in the fall, with 
from 50 to irixty children, the hot weather— 119 
in the shade— necessitating a summer vacation. 
All the Hampton student's friends there were 
well, and Mr. Townsend was under strict 
promise to come see their children and deliver 
their messages. Antonito's family are well 
cared for by his father Antonio, the high chief, 
a noble specimen of a man, upright in all his 
relations, truthful, temperate, has one wife, 
sends his children to school and makes them 
obedient. He does all in his power to help 
his tribe and set them a good example. 

Kistoe's father, Louis, has been made inter- 
preter in Antonito's place, with a salary of 
|300. Hejs doing well, has helped clear and 
fence and seed a lot of twenty five acres for 
himself, cultivating it on shares, and has built 
himself an adobe nouse with windows and 
doors like a white man's. He said: Tell 
Kistoe he must study hard— learn all he can- 
learn trade so when he gets back here he will 
be a better man than his father." That means 
a great deal to Louis, who regards himself, 
ana, in many ways, iB the most advanced of 
the young Punas. 

Ve-ic-ke-pue, brother of another of the 
Hampton boys, is mail carrier at the agency, 
and doing very well, s He carries the mail 
three times a week from the nearest station, 
making eighteen miles in the day—the whole 
mail for the agency and the neighborhood. 
Mr. Townsend said that he could trust him 
with checks and money orders, to any amount 
Mr. Townaend spent a day at the Normal 
School, inspecting its arrangements and talk- 
ing with the boysand girls, and getting pict- 
ures taken of some of them in a group with 
himself, to assure their parents that he had 
faithfully kept his promise to visit their 
children. k 

Mr. Townsend who has had varied experi- 
ences in his roving commission, regards the 
Punas as the most patient, worthy and inter- 
esting people he has met They are strug- 
ling in the heart of the Arizona desert for a 
ving, and deserve all encouragement and aid. 



to this agency. I said " under guard." The 
guard consists of a corporal and three men. 

FOOD AB A CIVILIZBR. 

Such is the subduing influence upon the 
savage of good beef and bread, that to my 
amazement I find myself in a state of serene 
indifference to danger, out here on the prairie 
amid three thousand savages, prisoners of war 
with only a corporal's guard to protect us 
from the scalping knife. 

THB QRAS8 DANCE . 

The day after the arrival and settlement of 
Gall and. his baud, we were invited by the of- 
ficers of the 7th Infantry, who were in charge 
of the Indian camp, to visit them and witness 
the Grass Dance. 

When we arrived at the camp the young 
men, about two or three' hundred, were seat- 
ed in a circle upon the ground. In the cen- 
tre of the ring was the bass drum or "torn 
torn," and around it were seated the Medicine 
men, wbo usually compose the orchestra; 
each one with a stick in hand beating vigor- 
ously and in sythmical measure on accompani- 
ment to a song without words chanted in a, 
shrill montonous tone. 

At a signal from one of the orchestra, the 
leader of the dance sprang into the circle 
with a yell, and danced a solo for several 
minutes, while the medicine men continued 
their weird howling with its deafening ac- 
companiment. The dancer was a young 
brave of magnificent physique ; tall, well p: 
portioned, 



pwwHwn, with beautifully rounded limbs, 
and hand and arms that might have served as 
models for a sculptor. He was in "full dress," 
that is entirely nude except the breech cloth, 
belt and moccasins. 

His face and body were painted a aort of 
grey or mouse color, not a particle of red 
skin appearing; and across the face were 
drawn several lines of bright yellow ; the nose 
was tipped with gre'en. He wore a broad 
leather belt thickly studded with brass nails; 
to the belt were attached a bunch of eagle's 
feathers and a horse-tail. These were fas- 
tened in such a way that when he bent for- 
ward in dancing, as he did continously, they 
stood upright and gave him somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a large game cock strutting 
around. Hit. arms and legs were ibaded 
bangles and sleigh-bells, and his hair was 
hung with bits of tin, and little bolls which 
keptup a constant jlnglingwhile he was danx 

Suddenly the tom-tom stopped, and the dan- 



if you can buy it". I showed her the money, I 
and she held out her withered old hands to 
receive the bright new coins, while I count- 
ed out with great impressiveness to her,flfteen 
new silver half dollars. She turned them 
over in her palm several times, and then re- 
turned them to me with a grin and went off. 
I considered the matter ended. An uour or 
two- later she returned with the interpreter, 
and said she would sell the robe for the price 
offerel, aeveik dollars and a half. I was on 
the point of withdrawing from the bargain, 
not wishing to invest the Captain's money so 
recklessly, and said to the interpreter "I have 
changed my mind;" but:in a decisive tone, 
from which there was no appeal, Capt. C. said ; 

You can't change your mind when treating 
with the Indians; so the money was paid, and 
I had the robe. 1 had also the secret of Capt 
C's influence and success with the Indians. 
He never broke faith with them. I propose 
to send the robe to the Hampton Institute for 
the museum, if Gen. Armstrong will accept it 

AN INDIAN DIVORCED COURT. 

An incidence of much interest occurred at 
thisdance, which I must relate. It waaa di- 
vorce. There was a short pause in thi 
cing, and while all the braves were 8 
down a young squaw Btepped inside the/ring! 
leading by the hand her whilom lord/ who 
looked somewhat depressed and shamefaced. 
They stood a few minutes in silence, and 
she threw down her blanket and some trink- 
ets at his feet, and calmly walked out of the 
circle alone. He gathered them up and re- 
treated in an opposite direction, while the 
"tom-tom" Bounded and the dance was re- 
newed . 

"EVERY ONE TO HI8 TASTE.' * 

These dancea,are usually accompanied by a 
feast, consisting principally of dog Bonp, 
which is prepared and served to the braves 
by the squaws. The dog is a much esteemed 
article of food with the Sioux, and the dog's- 
head, quite a choice delicacy. 

We enlightened Americans prefer the hog. 



I doubt if the Dakotas are not in advance of 
us in their choice of meat " Ghacun a son 
gout!*' 



1 AND HIS TRIBE. 
Mr. £. B. Townaend, special agent of the 
Indian Department, who visited Hampton 
Institute last July, bringing with him a young 
Pima lad of seventeen, as student, Juan Gar- 
field, gave the following interesting statements 
■concerning the boy and the tribe from which 
he comes:— 

Mr. Townsend contented to br 
•condition that when they got to 



AilOTHBK VISIT TO SITTIirfJ BULL'S 
IHDIAHB- 

Readers of our July number will remember 
an interesting account, by a lady, of a risH to 
the camp of Indian prisoners from Sitting 
Bull's band, at Standing Rock agency, Dako- 
ta. We are happy to hare received another, 
for which we are again indebted to our friend 
and neighbor, Capt Heffelnnger. 

Standing Rock, D. T. 
July 10, 1881. 

Since my last writing we hare had an ac- 
quisition of 1900 more Sioux to' our camp, 
making in all about 8,000 "wards of the na- 
tion" now under guard within a mile of Ft. 
YsLa, beside, thforiginal 4,000 that belong 



cer returned to his seat and resumed his blan- 
ket. After a short Interval the drum sounded 
again, and with a terrific yell about fifty braves 
threw off their blankets and leaped into the 
circle, all dancing singly a sort of pd« leui 
which is quite indescribable. The dancers 
were all nearly naked, and painted in every 
conceivable color. The whole scene was ar- 
tistic in every sense, and notwithstanding the 
scarcity of apparel, not at all shocking to the 
most fastidious. 

SUBJECT FOR AN ARTIST. 

Here and there one could pick out a brave, 
remarkably well dressed, that is, well decor- 
ated ; much as in our ball rooms one lady may 
display unusual taste in her costume. One 
wore a head-dress of otter skin. The entire 
skin was used as a turban, with the tail hang- 
ing down the back and fastened with the 
head of the otter, which was furnished with 
glass eyes quite natural in appearance. It 
was a very beautiful decoration. He wore 
for gaiters, fox tails fastened below the knees 
and hung with little bells, and a vest very 
elaborately beaded and fringed with highly 
colored porcupine quills. Many of them were 
decorated with beautiful furs worn as head- 
dresses, and a few warriors wore feather bon- 
nets; each feather in these bonnets represent- 
ing a scalp of the enemy. To say that the 
costumes are gorgeous, seems tame praise ; many 
of them were superb. I have seen this dance 
several times, and each time I have been more 
impressed with the artistic taste of these sav- 
ages. "Why has no painter chosen such a rich 
subject! 

A BARE PRIZE. 

The squaws do not take part in this dance, 
but many of them range themselves in a cir- 
cle outside the dancing ring. In the intervals 
between the figures of the dance they break 
out in a queer song, sung in a shrill, high key, 
in which they celebrate the life and advent- 
ures of Some brave or chief . Some of them 
wear robes or mantles of white cotton cloth, 
on which is painted the history of the family 
or tribe. These mantles are usually valued 
beyond price by the squaws who wear them, 
but I became the fortunate possessor of one 
quite unexpectedly. 

At the dance of which I have just been 
speaking, there happened to. be standing near 
me a very old squaw whose) shrill voice at- 
tracted my attention. "She never failed to 
sing her monotonous song in the same high 
key and with immense emphasis after everv 
figure of the dance. Going up to her and 
pointing to the grotesque figures painted 
on her mantle,I exclaimed with shameless un- 
truthfulness and effrontery '•wath-tai' uaiA- 
tai"! She eagerly acknowledged my flattery 
and drank it in greedily. Capt C. coining 



nUEHD OF THE INDIAN CAUSE, 

And all yiho cherish a kindly interest to- 
ward progressive civilization, do you wish to 
' , something in aid ef the good work which 
now on a fair basis of prosperity! If you 
do, you can do bo with but a trifle of cost or' 
time ; let me tell you how yon can do this cred- 
itably to yourBelf and advantageously to the 
recipient. Do you receive newspapers, mag- 
azines, books, and especially illustrated pen-t 
odicals, etc., which you do not know what to? 
do with when you have read them! To such 
we would suggest, send them to the school- 
teachers, missionaries, and others connected 
in promoting the well-being of the Indians. 
We have great need for all such matter to aid 
our efforts. We are constantly being called 
upon for newspapers of any kind, which may 
have a picture or two on its pages. As an in>< , 
stance illustrative of the love and desire for '. 
pictures and knowledge of them, the follow- 
ing example will testify: yNe-gaw-ne-bft; 
neuc," Leading Bird," head chief of Leach" - - 
Lake Pillager Indians, (Chippewas,) called on 
us shortly after we had received the April 
number of Harper 1 * Magazine, which contained 
an illustrated article on Hampton and Carlisle 
schools. Observing the book lying on the 
table, he took it up and proceed to look -.over " 
the illustrations in reference to the same. "Af- 
ter looking the book through two or three 
times, he took his leave ; the next evening he 
called again and asked us to let him see the 
book once more, as also to tell him all about 
the operations of the school, which we did by 
reading and translating the subject in the na- 
tive vernacular, he listening in the meantime 
with much attention and satisfaction. He fi- 
nally went home well pleased with what he 
haa seen and heard. On the third evening, 
judge of our surprise when in walked a boy, 
who said he had been sent by the chief to ask 
us for the " picture book," as he had some 
friends at his house whom he wished to show 
the pictures to . Of course we acquiesced, and 
the next day the book was returned with 
thanks. T. B. H. Bxauxtxu. 

Leach Lake Hetereat&m. 



up just then, drew from hU pocket a hand; 
(S of silver, end handing it to me said, "tee 



It is impossible for a woman after a faithful 
course of treatment with Lydia E. Pinkham'a 
Vegetable Compound, to continue to suffer 
with a weakness of the uterus. Enclose a 
stamp to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 888 Western 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for her pamphlets. 



Another Candidate. 
By a large majority the people of the United 
States have declared their faith in Kidney- 
Wort aaja remedy for all the diseases of the 
kidneys <ind liver, some, however, have dis- 
liked the trouble of preparing it from the dry 
form. For such a new candidate appears in 
the shape of Kidney-Wort in Liquid Form. 
It is very concentrated, is easily taken and is 
fM Trylt-£<«. '"- 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



A gentleman told me that he and hU wife 
only occupied a house. TheT keep fifteen 
servants, though Uving in a very quiet way. 
Mr. Brassev, the great English railroad con- 
tracter once Baid, that labor was about the 
same in price all over the world. If a Hin- 
doo is paid only ten cents a day, he does only 
the tenth part of the work done by an able 
man who earns a dollar in some other coun- 
try. No man in India ever thinks of getting 
out of his caste. lie was born in it, and will 
die in it. There is no chance for him. tie 
is doomed from the beginning. He believes 
in his fate, his " kismet," and makes no strug- 
gle. He cannot cut out a path for himself. He 
has no pluck. , 

And yet these Hindoos do some marvellous 
work in wax, gold, diver and copper. Na- 
tive artists make excellent designs. Figures 
are worked out on silver-ware with only a 
sharp nail and a hammer. All surplus money 
is pit into jewelry, because it can be sold 
again. Every woman has a large gold ring 
two or three inches in diameter, fastened into 
her nose, nearly like the ring in a bull s nose. 
When adversity comes, she can sell it- Two 
hundred million of people, with rings in the 
gnoses of the women, make a great demand 
ifor workmen in the precious metals 



If they wore clothing it was only one garment, 
and this so black and greasy that it did not 
resemble cloth. As a rule, the colored people 
all through this section are very poor and ig- 
norant, but the one encouraging^ thing about 
it iB that they see their weakness and are de- 
sirous of improving. The teachers in this 
part of Alabama have bad few advantages, 
many of them having never attended school 
themselves. They know nothing of the im- 
proved methods of teaching. They hail 



will do so thiB coming autumn. The object 
of his visit will be to learn of you and get 
some counsel and the benefit of your experi- 
ence in Hampton, to aid him In the efforts he 
is putting forth for this younger Institution. 

He is a gentleman highly esteemed, and be- 
longing to one of our first families in Kansas, 
and there iB no question in the estimation of 
those who know him well, that he will suc- 
ceed in his present undertaking. He is 
backed by the Kansas yearly meeting of 
_ . . ' j i mm* „,^^(Ii]tt mmhiw. 



Crossing Choto Creek Monday, we entered 
the Yankton Agency Keservation, and passed 
on our way to the Agency several very thrifty 
appearing little "Ranches', or rude 
farms. Entering one, seeking a drink 
of water, we were surprised anil pleased to 
observe the neat and thrifty appearance of tho 
inside, evidencing a stage of advancement far 
beyond what I expected to find. Ncaring the 
Agency, the neat log dwellings and little- 
farms increased in number, and the evidences . 
no more and more conclusive of the en- 
enterprise and successful efforts of the 



School is needed, it is right here. What an 
influence for good, first on the teachers, and 
from them on the children and parents. 

I opened school last week. At present I 
have over forty students— anxious and earn- 
est young men and women. I expect quite 
an increase in September and October. The 
school is taught, at present, in one of the 
colored churches, which they kindly l let us 
have for that purpose. This building is not 
very well suited to school purposes, and 



THE WATER! THE WATER! 

(Illustration Page BO.) 
The Water! The Water! 

The gentle stream for me, 
That gushes from the old gray stone 

Beside the alder tree. 
The Water! The Water! 

That ever bubbling spring 
I loved and looked on when a child, 

In deepest wondering.— 
And asked it whence it came and went. 
And when its treasures would be spent. 

The Water! The Water! 

The dear and blessed thing 
That all day long fed the little flowers 

On its banks blossoming. 
The Water! The Water! 

That murmured in my ear 
Hymns of a saintlike purity 

That angels well might hear, 
And whisper in the gates of heaven 
How meek a pilgrim bad been shriven. 

The Water! The Water! ... 

My heart yet burns to think 
How cool thy fountain Sparkled forth 

For parched lips to drink. 
The Water! The Water I 

In mine own native glen— 
The gladsome tongue I oft have heard 

But ne'er shall hear again, \ 
Though fancy fills my ear for aye 
With soundB that live so far away ! 

Wm. Motherwell. 
Scotland, 1797-1835 



that those engaged in the "Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute", are honest, faithful, 
conscientious people, (Quakers or Friends.) 
Not a dollar has been taken from the treasu- 
ry of the late K. F. R. A. for the Institute. 
Neither has there been any injustice,! believe, 
the closing up of the K. F. R. A. 
From the time that Clarkson, Wilbcrforce, 
Garrison, Sumner. Lovejoy and Lincoln com- 
menced working for the colored race, to this 
present hour, the noble, self-denying workera, 
ho?e ^ab^to^e" Va'more-con^odi- nave had to meet persecutioo. We must ex- 
niacin a short time The place referred pect it, and learn to "rejoice in it. Ail mo 
, P on a beautUul and "'conveniently located opposition, obloquy and contume y, heaped op- 
farm of one hundred acres, which we have on us in the past, has wor.derfu.ly helped our 
contracted to iuy for »500.' The state pays cause. Slanders have led to enquiry and ,n- 
for tuition. The farm! hope to pay for b, vestigation and the result of the same has 
«,t, airnrHnnK fttifl the helu of others here, been greatly to our beuetit. 

possible, to get the Bchool on a labor basis, so | tl,e_colored race and to Kansas 



worthy missionaries, who have been .».. 
among these people for a number of jci 
past. ... 

To people unacquainted with the disposi- 
tion, habits, and character of tho wild plain 
Indians, the great and almost insurmountable 
difficulties met and overcome by these worthy 
people would not be as fully appreciated, pro- 
bably, as by those who have had occasion to • 
deal with the wild Sioux. 

The greatest efforts are necessary to wean 
them from their old life. Once started on the 
good roud, the progress is thereafter more 
rapid, unless some one blunders and retrograde 
movements are allowed full play. 

I am very respectfully 
obedient serva 




that earnest students can help themselves and 
at the same time learn the true dignity of la- 
bor An institution for the education of col- 
ored youths can be but a partial success with- 
out a bonrding department. In it they can 
be taught those correct habits which they tan 
to get at home. Without this part of the train- 
ing they go out into the world with untrained 
intellects and their morals and bodies neglect- 
ed. After the land is paid for, we hope to get 
a boarding department on foot as soon as 
p°The le ^ood ^ manifested towards the 
school by both white and colored is a great 
encouragement to me to push the work for- 
ward. I have had many kind words of en- 
couragement from the whites, and have been 
well treated by them in every way. The trus- 
tees seem to be exceptional men. Whether I 
have met the colored people in their churches, 
societies, or homes, I have received their hear- 
ty co-operation and a "God bless you. Even 
the colored preachers seem to be highly m 
favor of the work,aud one of the pastors here, 
-.fifty years old, is one of my students. I fear 
I am making my letter too long, I will write 
again soon. ' 

Yours sincerely, 

B. T. Washington. 



AC coioreu raue am. .v. 

The Lord bless your little baud of workers. 
Thy friend in Christian love, 

Elizabeth L. Cohstock. ■ ; 



OSKEGEE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ALABAMA. 



THE KANSAS AGRICULTURAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 



The following interesting letter has been 
received from Mr. Booker T. Washington, 
class of '77. who went a few months ago to 
Alabama, to take the superintendence of a 
Normal school for colored teachers, about to 
be established^. ut.^ ^ ^ ! 

Dear nen s. j here four weekg ag0 . 

Instead of finding my work in a low marshy 
country as I expected I find Tuskegee a beau- 
tiful little town, with a high and healthy loca- 
tion It is a town such as one rarely sees in 
the.South. Its quiet, shady streets and taste- 
m fuland rich dwellings remind one of a New 
England village. After my arrival I bad one 
week in which to prepare for the opening of 
the Normal, School. I utilized this time in 
seeing the teachers and others who wished to 
enter the school, and in getting a general idea 
of my work and the people . Sunday I spoke- 
in both churchea to- ( the people about the 
school, and told all who wished to enter to 
come and see me at my boarding place during 
the week. About thirty persons called and 
had their names enrolled, others called whose 
names, for various reasons, I could not enroll. 
With the yonng people many of their parents 
came. I was particularly impressed with the 
desire of the parents to educate their children, 
whatever might be the sacrifice. _ 

On Friday I rode about fourteen miles into 
the country to visit the closing exercises of 
- one of the teachers. From tin trip I got 
some idea of the people in the country. 
' Never was I more surprised and moved than 
when I .»w at one house, two boy, thirteen 
rferirteen jeariold, perfectly Tbey 
■ -' 1 not ^to mind their condition in the 
, on from home, to home I saw 
lr*Wldr«ni five and 

u> It waa .".j 

I saw children anything lika decntly dressed . 



LETTER EROM MRS. ELIZABETH L. COMST0CK. 

We published in our last number, an ac- 
count of the new work for the exodus emi- 
grants, which has been undertaken by their 
noble and indefatigable friend, Mrs E. L. 
Comstock, and others of like mind; the 
"Training School for Refugees," iu Columbus 
Kansas. Accompanying the account, was a 
letter from a former Hampton student, Geo. 
W Davis, who, with one other is teaching 
there. A letter has since been received at 
Hampton Institute, from Mrs. Comstock her- 
self.in response to a request for a personal state- 
ment in regard to the work. Ctrcul nrs came 
with it, but these we have already given in 
substance to our readers. The freedmen have 
not a truer.i wiser, more self - denying friend 
living-as we believe most of them know- 
and they will bo glad to hear directly from 
herself of ber latest enterprise in their behalf. 

Rollin, Lenawee Co., Mich. 

7th mo., 18, '81. 
Dear Friend: ^ v from 

thy letter of the 7th inst. came to hand 1 only 
yea erday. I was glad to welcome the hand, 
writing of any one from your far famed In- 
Tti ute whicfi I greatly desire to see Two 
of your young graduates I am acquainted with 
and they do great credit to their teachers and 
car. takers [ I refer to George Washington 
Davis and Elizabeth Cabbell «vho are both in 
Kansas, helping Or .the good cause It .our 



LETTER FROM A HAMPTON INDIAN 
STUDENT. 

NNE AND ARAPABOE INDIAN AoEKCT, 

Darlington, I. T. 

Editor of The Council Fire: 

I thought I would write you a letter to tell 
you what the CheyenrAs and Arapahoes are 
doing. A.most all the Cheyennes work and 
try to earn money ; some have good corn farms 
and make a good profit. 

I think-all of the young men will take up 
the white man's road, because they think jt is 
the best road, and I hope after awhile all the 
Indians will be just the same as white people. 
Six years ago all the Cheyenne women had to 
work hard every day, chopping wood and car- 
rying it on their backs to camps. Now they 
do not work bo hard, because the men do much 
work. I was a prisoner in Florida bix years 
ago;I don't know anything I had been doing 
that they sent me there.. I went from there 
to school at Hsmpton. Virginia, and there 
learned the white man's road. We do just 
like white people. Then I came here to In- 
dian Territory and went to work in the doc- 
office and try to help Doctor Hodge. 
I give out medicine and write it down in my 
book to give to the doctor at the end of each 
month. I study every day in medicine and 
try hard to learn, and do not get tired; and 
all the Florida boys are holding on to the 
white man's road. They all work for the 
agent. I think The Council Fire is a good 
friend to the Indians and I like to read it. 
And this I know, the Cheyennes want to be 
friends to the white people always, and we 
alWoing the best we know to fright. 

Wit Little Chief. 



Fort Randall, 

July 21st, 1881 
Editor of Workman: , " 

Awaiting conveyance to Fort Thompson 
T. I employed the time at this Post very 
Jeaaantly. thanks to the courteous kindness 
of the good people of the garrison. The Post 
is a very pleasant one.situated on a high plat- 
eau overlooking the Missouri River. /The 
grounds are well laid out, the parade bfeauti- 
ful, the quarters commodious and comforta- 
ble. The garrison consists entirely of the 
25th Infantry, (colored) and though they com- 
plain a little of the severe cold weather last 
winter, they express themselves well pleased 
with their station and their duty in 
Dakota. On parade the troops present an ex- 
cellent appearance and appear well on all oc- 
casions. A very large garden is cultivated by 



casiuus. ..i. .^.j fi— - 

the troops, and the financial status of the 
companies, as well as the material comfort of 
the men is not a little enhanced thereby. 
Though ordered here from Texas a year ago, 
the troops appear to have adapted- themselves 
to their new surroundings and^he colder cli- 
mate of the North, displaying here the same 
cheerfulness in the performance of their du- 
ties as in the warmer climate, and I have heard 
no complaints from them in regard to the 
cold that would lead me to believe they were 
not perfectly able to adapt themselves to this 
climate. Nebraska and Dakota contains am- 
ple room for those in Bearch of. cheap land 
and free homes. Both ere admirably adapted 
to stock raising and grain culture. 

Colonel Andrews, the Post Commander, 
and Colonel of the 25th Infantrf, is very 
much esteemed by his troops. ^Should no 
boat arrive here to day, I will be compelled to 
avail myself of the "Buckboard" run by the 
Stage Company from this Post to East Pierre 
D. T. As the distance is over a hundred 
miles, and half of the joumey is at night, I 
would be not a little comforted to see a steam- 
boat arrive before the time comes for me /to 
part with my kind friends here and continue 
my journey up the "Great Muddy." / 
Very respectfully, I 
Your obedient servants 
Geo. LeR. Brown?/ 




;. Brown?/ 

- 4 



your great recces, in yoiir noble < 



far as may be, to f< 



LETTER FROM DAKOTA 

We have received the following brief letters 
from Lieut, Brown, the newly appointed Com- 
mandant of tho Hampton Institute Cadets,from 
Dakota, where he is visiting the Agencies to 
make arrangements for providing chances for 
work and proper care for the Indian students, 

ho are to return to their homes in the com- 
ing fall. 

Yankton Agency, D. T., July 20m, 1881. 
Editor of Workman: 

After a long, tedious ride of two 
nighU and nearly two days from Chicago, I 
arrived at the little way station of Springfield, 
D T and was duly transferred to the pretty 
little town on the East bank of the Mission 
River, bearing the same pleasing name of 
SpriDgfield. In tho evening I had the pleasure 
of listening to a very charming discourse by 
Bishop Hare. The neat little church was well 
rilled by the good people of the town, who 
listened attentively to the Bishop, and bore 
cvidenc* ot eucceaeful efforts of the most wor- 
thy missionary, put forth from time to tiMe 
during the interim' of his labors at the differ- 
ent Indian Agencies along the Mission Riv- 

enconraging sign of the times, 
• ^ire.c^verymtereitedin 

utfnj W >nr WON ■ 



Horsfbrd's Acid Phosphate 

Consumption. 
I have prescribed Horsford's Acid Phos- 
phate in several cases of Phthisis, (consump^ 
tion) with good results; among others that of 
seeming to aid the action of other remedies. 
Taunton, Mass. . : 



^E. W.JONES, M. D. 



THE SAORED WHITE H0R8E. 

'At (Kobe) in Japan, I was delighted to see 
a Sacred White Horse kept in a stall at one of 
the temples. The Japanese came up one after 
another and nttered a short prayer before the 
horse, clapping their hands reverently togeth- 
er in the attitude of prayer. Close by an old 
man sold small measurefuls of boiled maize to 
be given as offerings. I bought a meaaureful 
for the horse, which responded with alacrity 
to that form of worship, but I could not help 
going through the other form as well in mem- 
ory of ancient reverenoe for the white horse 
my own country."— Not* iy a Xaturalut 
the "Challenger." ( 



Honford'l Acid Phosphate 
A Nerve Food. 
I do certainly consider that in not o 
as a tonic to the nervous system, but as 
- -1,' IIU. •> R 8. MLLLBf 



nlyatts 
a food. 
,11). 
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OAKTHKOOLOEED base eeaoh the 

HIGHEST CTULTUEE— AND HOW? 
WHAT IS THE LIKE OF QEEATE8T D8E- 
FOLNESS TOE THE OOLOEED MAN? 

The closing term of the Teachers' Institute 
held at Hampton Normal School in July, for 
the colored teachers o/-the state, was devo- 
ted by its conductor, . Prof . Warren, Supt. of 
the New Hampshire Normal School, to an- 
swering questions. Among those handed in, 
one was, in substance: "Can the colored race 
reach the highest culture!" Prof. Warren re- 
plied to this question quite at length, as fol- 

lowi:. . , T • 

"The year after the war I spent in North 
Carolina, and part of the year I taught an 
evening school for the colored people. After- 
wards I taught a year and a half m a school m 
which there were a hundred colored children. 
I have had considerable opportunity to judge 
as to the probable capability, of the race for 
intellectual development, and I have always 
strictly maintained that it is capable of reach 



one was regularly at work. No idlers. It 
was so, because for two hundred and fifty 
years the people have been at work, and they 
are going to be at work forever. I hope 
they are. . 

I want to emphasize this point. After the 
colored people have got all the schools they 
want, all the teachers, all the money, all the 
' iota; yes, and after the white 



Normal schools; yes, 

people have got it too, the state is not going 
to be what the people want it to be, without 
something else too. The foundation of its 
greatness is moral strength. This is what 
h-3lps a race or a statoup;the power that 
keeps men from whiskey, that makes them 
willing to work, if necessary sixteen hours a 
day, to accomplish a good purpose, that gives 
self-restraint, thut makes them obey the laws 
even when they don't like them; the religious 
habit that makes them attend church regular- 
lv, and practice what they hear in their home 
life; the power that brings the father h 
for the evenings, and leads the mothe 
make a pleasant home for her husband 
children to come to, and keeps all coarse lan- 
guage out of the home. This is more than 
the ordinary public school work, but the pub- 
lic school comes in finely to help it out. 

Gen. Armstrong is right. The greatest 
work to be done for the next thirty or, forty 
years by the colored teachers of Virginia is 
this civitlziug work, not only to teach but to 
elevate your race in every way. Many of you 
are doing it. Goon. Go among the people; 
reail to them, talk to them ; show them how to 



ians. To be a successful lawyer, t o Btan i 
up against men who have been trained ever 
since they were five years old, who have ip- 
hcrited power from the best minds, requires 
preparation which the colored man is not yet 
likely to get. I have seen colored lawyers em- 
ployed not because they were prepared 7 -they 
were not prepared — they were hired not be- 
cause they knew law, but because they would 
have an influence with the jury. I consider 
it very doubtful if there is a great demand 
for colored lawyers, or, for that matter, for 
white lawyers ; young men study law often be- 
cause it is an easy way into politics I think 
as far as colored physicians arc concerned, 
there is some demand or rather need— a great 
deal of sickness might be prevented among 
your people if there were educated physicians 
scattered among tbem." 

Mr. Hamilton — "We need .both, because ever 
since the war, we have been robbed by white 
lawyers. The colored people don't own nearly 
o | as much to day as they would if they had 

.1 hod t':...ir ,e,vu ItiwulTS." 



• the highest cultivation. Understand, I 
«av that without saying that there is no such 
thin" us race dillerences. Look at the Indian 
race? for example. You see for yourselves in 
these Indians liere— how quiet they are -how 
undemonstrative— not social as you are, orswe 
arc not talkative even with each other in tnc'.r 
own language. To lie sure.thcy can make n.u-e 
enough sometimes. 1 was surprised the other 
dav at the glee a lot of them I found in sw im- 
in" at Sheilbunks, were having-just like so 
many Yankee boys— or boys of any race. 
But you 'me tot yourself thai they are pecu- 
liar i'n manv respects. Now whether there are , 

not inherent, fundamental race differences nary public school work, 
and peculiarities in every race, in the colored | Don t you agree with me! 
race the white race, the Indian nice ; I don t 
think I am prepared to.say. I don't know 
how far these differences and peculiarities 
nnv be the result of education— not book 
..d'uVitim, understand me, but the education 
f eireuin-Mnce- of condition, what their re- 
lations with oilier races have been-cliinate, 
_„i:„:A.. a ^nfntinn. borne education, 
clined to think 
ethat the y 



dinner. When you hear a woman scolding 
her husband, tell her— after you know he 
well ; you'll have to be wise for such work- 
tell her that is not the way to make her honv 
pleasant: All this is more than mere ordi 



"What aort ofa lawyer was Patrick Henryt" 
Patrick Henry was not : a great lawyer, ex- 
cept as he could handto a jury. ■ He had a 
wonderful command over men. He had al- 
most no education, bnt he had real geniua. 

Mr. Langford — " You must take into con- 
sideration as regards success in obtaining jus- 
tice, it makes a great difference whether a 
man is colored or white. In my section— the 
western part of tnis state— wo have suffered 
most from unjust Aries and judges. A col- 
ored man is sent tc£>rison very easily for al- 
most nothing, when a white man would be 
let off who bad done far worse." 

I know that is true, I remember seeing a 
gang of convicts in North Carolina, one of 
whom had been given five years imprisonment 
for stealing a hoe. What do you say is the 
cause 1 

"A colored man has generally no money to 
defend himself. Prominent lawyers are not 
likely to take hold of a case without money. 
The jury are most always white men, and de- 
cide accordingly. Besides, every man in Vir- 



truc, but it is not as true ginia who is sent to the penitentiary is dis- 
lu the first place there is no franchiscd." 
section of the country that will compare with Don't you think that is the real secret of it! 
Iha South tar mineral insecurity of all titles. "les, Ido. I ni certain we need colored 
B wu badly furveved in tb" first place I | lawyers. But when he has studied, a colored.,' 
wouldn't h 



Carolina ' lawyer will have a hard time, because our 



The land had be. 



nted 



where I lived 
over and over again. There is no such thing 
as being absolutely sure, some one might ap- 
pear with an old deed of your property. It 
i> unquestionably true that colored people 

have lost land in this way. So have innumer- 
able white men. In the small town in North 
Carolina where I lived, there were twenty-one 
lawyers. What supported then,? They were 
upported entirely through these lands eases. 



It 



school cduci 
however, in t 
certain mental cliuractcrl 
mentally difft 
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I certainly have 
no'doubtYhat every race lues qualifioaHoni for 
tiie highest cultivation possible to any. 1 here 
is no reason to suppose that God ever put in- 
to this world a race without capacity for tho 
fullest development. Note what i say— J 
nanot believe that God lias ever handicapped 
any race. If I believe in the goodness of God, 
I can't believe that he ever put a race into 
this world incapable of coming into the full- 
est use of the world, the fullest capability to 
take care ot itself. And that implies a capacity 
for the broadest, deepest, highest moral, intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth. I have had no 
reason to change the opinion formed long ago, 
that the black race is capable, like other races, 
of taking care of itself. ' . 

Now as far as the question of scholar.-lup 
is concerned, it is difficult for you at this stage 
to take in just what that means. You had 
better send for Gen. Armstrong's last report, 
and study it well. ' It contains the best of in- 
tellectual philosophy. You must not con- 
foun I the ability to talk with mind-power. 
That includes tho soul, everything that goes 
to make up man ; habits of industry, self con- 
trol, self restraint, willingness to work. The 
mere ability thread Latin and Greek, and 
knew something'bf Astronomy and the high- 
er mathematics, isji mighty^smaU part of what 
goes to make up mind-power. The highest 
.|ualifications are the moral qualifications. 
Take New England, for instance. Every one 
concedes that New England has done most for 
tlia intellectual elevation of this, nation. 
What is theidistinctive feature of New Eng- 
land civilization! The common schools! They 
are not of remiirkably high grade ; low com- 
pared with those of the West ; of Illinois,.Ohio, 
Michigan . How do you account then for the 
fact that so many strong -minds come out of 
them! They don't come out of the schools so 
much as out of the homes. If Virginia had a 
school on every square mile, with a teacher at a 
salary of $500 "a year, and a term of ten months, 
she would not be a great state till she had two 
hundred thousand Christian homes, each with 
religious, earnest, pure, industriouB father and 
mother. The first necessity is good moth- 
ers,— the second is good fathers. Why! Be- 
cause they will train the children of the Btate 
to.virtue and industry. New England is in- 

i I 1 I It— teJ 1— . 



agree ' 
To some extent". 
Never mind to what extent. Do you agree 
that it is a very important part of your work! 
"Oh ves". 

It is just so with the work of the minister, 
everywhere. His great work is not preach- 
ing Sunday by Sunday. It is his work outside 
ot the pulpit. What work! Two calls a 
year all round! No, but knowing and caring 
for everybody in his parish ; watching bis op- 
portunity, not merely to talk on religious sub- 
jects—in nine eases out of ten that alone 
would do no good— but to get an influence 
for good in every way. He sees a young man 
liable to be led away by bad company. He gets 
him to go fishing with him, to call and see 
family, lends uiui books. 



Ashville, North Carolina. But Ult- 
ras true in Salisbury. What made 
Clay successful first in Kentucky? 
ises. So the colored people don't suf- 
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There area thousand ways eve 
clergyman will try to get an indue 
the "young men for good. I'd giv, 
dred times more for a man wh 
parish iif his heart, than one 
duty done by producing once 
Hunt essay. 

If you 'ask mo4iore, I can't discern the fu- 
ture." I can't' tell what your permanent race 
peculiarities may be, or the result of them. I 
talk freely with you. I have heard— as you 
have — the colored race called dishonest. Two 
hundred and fifty ycars.of slavery would not 
have done much to make tlyim respect the 
rights of property. .Many, many have got the 
idea, not unnaturally,that,as they all belonged 
to their master, what he had belonged to 
them. But I lived in a Soutuorn hotel four- 
teen months, never locked my door and never 
lost anything. Old aunt Jane, the cook, 
used to sit smoking down m the kitchen — a 
good old soul. I lent her five, ten, fifteen 
dollars at a time, it always came hack. At 
the same time you ought to be keenly alive to 
the bad influences and tendencies which may 
cling to your people, and persistently and 
faithfully try to conquer them. 

' WHAT IS THE LINK OP GREATEST USEFUL- 
NESS FOB Tna COLORED MAM? 

Y'on ask me, "In what is the line of your 
greatest usefulness in the South?" I don't know 
that I am prepared to state. In an important 

!. I 1- . 1:1, „ U,-t Tf HL-n 



"dustrious because she has been trained to be 
for'ten generations. I used to teach in a lit- 
tle- village of two thousand inhabitants, in 
New England, where ten thousand carriages 
were manufactured every year. If you were 
to walk out at ten o'clock in the morning, 
you might not meet a person on the street. 
At twelve it looked like the city of Boston 
five hundred men would be in the streets- go 
out again at one P. M. and you 
pin drop-. : Sabbath stiUnesa. 1 
all was aUve again. So on It 
the whole year, and year after 3 



sense it is in what you like best. If you like 
carpentering best, you can dr) more good as a 
religious carpenter than as a teacher. While 
that is true, this is true. A man often learns 
to love a work that he did not like at first, if 
he sees that it is needed. I taught school — 
no, kept school for a while — left it and said 
I'd never enter a school house again. But the 
time came when I felt the necessity of trying 
it. I got another school — fell in love with 
the work and have loved it ever since. If, 
after carefully weighing it, you decide that 
inclination and duty both say you can as ' ' 
follow a certain line of business, follow 
whether it is whitewashing or preaching. 

If you ask, what is the greatest need for 
your work, I don't see how there can be but 
one answer. It is for the work you before me 
are doing — it Is our work as teachers. I leave 
out the question of preaching. Indeed I don't 
see - bow any teacher can help being also a 
preacher— not eternally talking, but helping 
in tbe church, teaching in the Sunday School. 
Many of you here are about half ministers, I 
t liea" a know, and it is greatly to your credit 

I do think thai, at present, the demand in 



lawy 

reason have you to think so? A lawyer wo; 
bo honest just because he is colored. Are till 
no honest white men; My experience is-tllat 
11 certain, large proportion of lawyers' only 
care for their fees. Legal advice depends en- 
tirely on the person who gives it. .But I nev- 
er was in a place where I couldn't get good 
legal advice. One of the most honest lawyers 
I ever knew was un old ex-confederate who 
wouldn't wear a rag of Yankee clothing— ex- 
cept his hat— but I would have gone to him 
for any advice, because lie was an honest law- 
-jer. 

' " Yes, but wo must have our own promi- 
nent men. If every generation puts it off, 
we never shall have them." 

A man doesn't become prominent by talk- 
ing, but by bcimj big. If a race is going up 
to stay it hud 'better have a pretty wide base 
under it. If a colored man wants to be promi- 
nent and U big— has base— let him remember 
that mMy wants to keep* him back. Bnt re- 
member, too, that it will take fifteen or twen- 
ty years pull. What docs a white farmer do 
who wants to give his boy a profissional edu- 
cation? He takes him at ten years of age- 
before that he bus been chiefly in his mother's 
hands, and much depends on whether she 
was a good mother— Then he gives him the 
best advantages of school and college unin- 
terruptedly for fifteen years. He not only has 
an education but a big man takes him by the 
shoulder and puts him through— and then he 
is only beginning the->hard road to success. 

Miss Norris— " Have all successful white 
men had those advantages?" 

No, not all. Somo lack early training, yet 
succeed because they have genius ; they have 
inherited it from their past. Yet they always 
feel the want of the early training. And they 
have to work tremendously hard and long for 
success. There was Abraham Lincoln. He 
started late— began law when he was twenty 
one— then worked like a truck horse twenty 
years, and than only began to be heard of. I 
remember when he was begining to bo talked 
about. 

Miss Norris—" How long will it be before 
we have prominent colored men?" 

" In this generation, there are colored men 
bound to be leaders." 

"In Alexandria I know there are white 
.men who are considered prominent, and are 
making money, who have not been more than 
ten years at work." 

Well, we all agree that all success depends 
on years and years of hard work. Remem- 
.j ber that if you are determined to succeed, you 
t, must buckle down to thirty years hard work, 
and, for the lack of early opportunities, tre- 



people are not trained to respect those who 
deserve respect of our own race. So the col- 
ored lawyers will have to work harder than 
the white lawyers." 

Will he have much business? 
" No, he will not." 
Will he be pah! for what he does! 
" Oh yes.--I don't mean to object to col- 
ored lawyers, but I do say tbey will have to 
work harder than white ones have to." 
Will white people employ one? 
" No. When awhile man studies law, his 
friends give him cases. 

Yet you say, if a colored man is bound to 
struggle through and nuke a lawyer — an hon- 
est lawyer of himself— God bless him— go 
ahead.? 
"Yes»ir." 

Stevens— " I only knew of two successful 
colored lawyers in Washington. Both are 
dead. Washington is a democratic city you 
know. One ot them told me that the most 
prominent democrats gave him a great deal of 
business. It was because he was capable. 
He had graduated in a Western college. He 
had his olfice like any lawyer, and made, he . 
told me, from $1,500 to $2,000 a year. Of 
courso he had 11 good deal of mental prepara- y 
tion, and showed ability. That's all I know 
as to how well a reallv prominent inun can do." 

I don't think we disagree. I have only 
brought you out on the subject, to show you 
the case clearly. I think we agree. I know 
the temptation to bo a lawyer. I studied law 
myself for a year. But I know that I have 
no right to leave teaching and practice law. 
I shall die poor, I don't ask any sympathy. 
The satisfaction I get in helping people to be 
better men and women is worth more to me 
than any fame as a lawyer. I don't hesitate 
to Bay to any. young man that asks me — as ono 
of my pupils has by letter since I have been 
here- "Shall I.Qeorge D. study law or teach?" 

t hesitate to say, as I said to him, 
"George, if you want to teach because you 
want to make money— don't I Y"ou will teach 
till you are sixty years old and not be worth . 
$50,000. If you want a business that will f 
g you kicks and cuffs, some appreciation, , 
and a clear sense of duty donc.stick to teach- I. 
ing. If you want a profession that will bring - 
you reputation and wealth and will also be 
very likely; to demoralize you, go to the law. 

So I say to joa—exiieciiilly to you, for the. 
demand 1 for teachers is especial in your 
race. Aid I wouldn't have you lose sight of 
the fact that if you go into tho profession you 
go under great disadvantages. But if, in 
spite of all, you must go, I must say, God 



ly greater for colored genera 
ored lawyers or phyal- Me do 



mendoasly hard Work. Bemember. too, that 
there are already nine times as many lawyers 
as are called for. ■ 

No protcssiou on the other hand is bo mean- 
ly supplied as the profession of teaching. All 
want to become lawyers or ministers. To de- 
vote one's life to a profession in which one 
can never become nob. or famous is hard. 
The only thing I am urging upon you is this :— 

oe3e ShC ^"Con^S 
It is the best work you can poari 



Tbe first currency ever issued by the United 
States Government having the signature of a 
colored man (B. K. Bruce) thereon, was receiv- 
ed from the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing at tbe Comptroller of tho Currency's office, 
June 14, about ten o'clock a. m. Soon there- 
after Major J. F. Bates, the venerable New 
Englander who has charge of the shipping of 
currency to the two thousand and more of 
national banks of the country, caused iour 
flves, in one sheet, to be taken, and then shown 
to the Register, B. K. Brnce. On holding up 
the sheet for the inspection of those in his 
office at the time, the Register feelingly remark- 
ed: "Who would have thought of this specta- 
cle a score of years ago! This is an incident 
of interest worthy of a place upon the bright 
pages of the history of a public man's life."—. 
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THE HYGEttA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

'. Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 
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Has hydraulic paasenirer elevator, gas and electrlobella In 
and closeta on every floor, with the moat perfect sysWm of 
try. And as a resort for the pleasure-seeker, InraUtLor - 
North, this House, with accommodations for about 
SBVKiry ircj 
Presents Inducements which certainly are not 
The luvlgoratlnir atmosphere and mild 



being the first point of land lying westward be- 
- J — louth ; all passenger steamers running 
3. malls, landing only 20 rods from 
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I window* are most healthful soporiflca at the Hygela. 

For further Information, address by mall or telegraph. 
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Wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE. STEAM, WATEB and GAS, 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING, 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY 01X8, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOPCOCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
|3^Sknd foe Price List. 

EETJTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md. 
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THE DEPOT. 

Having opened, a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish 

PURE PAINTS M OILS, 

rim, suss, iiiiisk, ets. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artista' Material*. 

AGENT- FOR / 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS, 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4o. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY K ALSO MINE 
aid FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the lateat patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
AH orders promptly attended to 



Than lain* the Public for their generous patronage 
in the past. I Kball BtiU e"''— 
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JAMES M. BUTT, 

(scocasaoa to forbss a butt.) 

tuiiraimur *iut, wfoiTti *•> iuiii u 
RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHIBISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware sad Maohanloa' Tools, 
BELTING, PACKING, OILS &. WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTING! 

NUTS AND USHERS, 
ro»«J O-oocia, dJO. — ~-, 

No. SMarket Square, Norfolk. Va. 




A NEW BOOK. — JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

- >r the People, about 

1*"AL, — MONEt, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

33 y T. T. BH.YOM. 

Prioe 50 Oentt Matod o* naift of Prlu. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, V». 
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j,«AOntftt furnished free, with full Instructions for 
Ylllconuuctlng the most prontsble business that 

T 1 V "fearn^an d our^smicttonji are so Blmple ^23 
ttlain. that any on* ran make great profits from, the 
rarr start. No one can fall woo Is willing : to work. 
Women are as successful sa men Boya aig gjrtocan 
earn large sums. Many have made at the bufloejapT. 
erone hundred dollars Is a single week. Nothing 
ilk. it ever known before. All who engage 
-- --i rapldltT with wok-h 
You 
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THE GREAT CURE 

RHEUMATISM 

A* It la for ill diseases or the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

•senses the system of the* acrid poison 
noses the dreadful »ufforiae wbicb 
only the victims of BhcnmsUsm can realise. 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 

as wont forms of this terrible disease 
s been qulokly reliered,* In a short 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
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Ulna met .Actual rra«lT nir o^analna tba 
ratom or morbid iMr.Uoa.. It should b. 
«s«lla.tarrhoaa.boUs.a 

SPRING MEDICINE. 
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ity-Cheape«t Mill / 
Eespect. 



J. A. FIELD, SON & CO. 

Eighth and Howard Sts., 

■ 8T. LOUIS, Mo, 

BIG GliT HI II MILLS. 





HAS OAST STEEL 0EIHDEE8. 

SIFTS THE MEAL. 
The only Mill that will grind (Join with Hark 
on without eitra expense The only Mill g~'- 3 
ing Corn and Ooh snooessfully that will j 
■helled oorn fin e enough for family-ase. 



FOR SALE BY 

Jas. B. Macneal & Co., 

Manufnot oxers' Agonta and 
J> Jobbers and Dealers In 

BURNING, Q MACHINES Y, 

ANIMAL, UIUOtaNNEBS, 

GASOLINE— all grades, ALCOHOL, LIN- 
SEED OIL, AXLE GREASE, Etc. 

34 Sooth Calvert St., Baltimore 
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lYourselTee hv maklnft money ahen a (rolden 
'chance is offered, thereby always keeping 
poverty from your door. Those who always 
take advantage of the good chances for mak- 



ing money that are offered, generally become w.ealthy, 
while those who do not improve such chances remain 
In poverty. We want many men. women, boys and 
girls to work for us right in their own localltiea. The 
business will pay more than tea times ordinary wages. 
We furniBh an expensive outfit and all that you need, 
free. No one who engages K^j^^^tSJoS 
SWVoSapsX moSent3 Ur Full InfMUsttaYlO s33 

that is ^ma^S^l & ca i porUaDdi Maino _ 
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THE RISING GENERATION OF COMBED clothe*. When the factories are closed they 
B0T8 ABOUT TOWHS. . tSSS^SS^ ** * 

by orra l ANoiionNE. ■ - I am always loath to Buy b, harsh word about 

A friend who had read the MS. of myjtte colored peo^le^who^all things considered, 
m paper, 
criticisms, 
article on the behaviour of 
the young Negroes growing up among us, 
many of whom are outlaws, forming a danger- 
ous element in the community. Our attention 
has been especially called to this subject since 
the introduction of street cars in Lynchburg. , 

ltv very convenient and agreeable to the est difficulties in the race problem. Tl 
a. which lor a time Beemed quite to un- young Negro who desires to learn a trade hi 



letters to the Hampton paper, often making have done wonders in their years of freedom, 
nseful suggestions or criticisms, insista that I and to this subject as to all others, there are 
oueht to write an article on the behaviour of certainly two sides. One of the difficulties 

« L : — „„„■„,„ «> the way of the young colored men is that 

white mechanics are not willing to teach them 
trades, and will never take them as apprentices. 
The color prejudice is intensified by the com- 
petition of labor, and present* one of the great- 



citizens, which lor a time Beemed quite 
settle the minds of the colored boys of the 
place. Wheh the cars first began to run here 
" last fall during our agricultural fair, they were 
so thronged with colored people that the 
"white folks" had no chance to ride at all. 
It was hoped that when the young Africans 
grew accustomed to the curs, which many of 
them had never seen before, things would be 
come more quiet, but I regret to say distur- 
bances are still frequent 



generally caused by the Negro boys, though awards setting th, 
Jometimea white youths who have had better ? mple and teachin 
chances in life and therefore ought to act with 

Cter propriety, seem to rival their colored 
hrec in riotouB and disorderly behavior. 
On Sunday afternoons the cars which pass oui 
door hourly, are usually crowded with colored 



respectable women to enter among them. 

On holidays, to which the colored peopl 
are greatly addicted, often stopping work ii 
the busy seasons to the great inconvenience-o 
the manufacturers, on the most frivolous ex 
cuses, to attend picnics, or go on what they 
certainly miscall "dueretion" 
very common indeed. On Easter Monday the 
street cars were crowded all day, and there 
was much disorderly conduct, which almost 
culminated in a row near our house, 
afternoon . It seems that a Negro boy of about 
twenty years old, on one of the cars, was drunk, 
and behaved so rudely to some colored girls, 
that the car driver, a white man, who has 
police powers on the car line, ordered him to 
leave the car. ,A struggle ensued in which 
the boy was pushed out; the other Ne- 
gro boys rushed out and stopped the car, 



A UHIVEBBITY IN THE WOODS. 
In the western corner of the state of New 
York is a lovely little lake, twenty miles long 
by four or five broad, surrounded by low hills £J 



to pick it up as best be ctfn, and when he has 
managed to learn his art, in spite of all the 
difficulties in his way, he invariably woiks for 
lower wages than are paid to his white fellow- 
workinau. Another viaw of the subject if 
that the white people who have in bo many 
ways advantages over the Negroes, and who 
justified Blavcry and the slave-trade 
__ ground of giving civilization and ChristenityMp m i nB nt lecturers in the country, and all get 
the cars, and are » a savage and heathen people, do very lif tie the inspiration and uplift of the pi 



and wooded shores, offering charming 
rest and recreation, while too far from the 
great cities and great lines of travel perhaps 
to become a fashionable resort. It is natural 
enough that our Methodist brethren, who have 
as keen an eye for beautiful and picturesque 
situations as the Franciscan monks of the 
Middle ages, should have secured one of the 
loveliest spots on the Bhores of Lake Chautau- 
qua, for their annual Sunday School Asaem- 
bly. But from this sort of modified camp 
meeting has been evolved in eight years by the 
genius aDd energy of one man, the most re- 
markable and unique of summer schools, at 
tended every year by thousands, many 
whom devote themselves seriously to the rcg- 

weeks course of study in various d 
partments, while many more listen regularly 
to the daily and nightly lectures froi 



<■(>!■ 



id peopl 
them how to live right 
16,000 souls, nearly hal 



city 

the population consists of Negroes, the g>*eat£}trike th 
part of them sadly in need of religi 
tion. and yet only one of the white churches 
of the city makes any organized efforts for 
their welfare. The ministers do not feel call 



lomething to breathe such air for a month 
ttfty-Bix acres of forest have been thinned 
tnd cleared of under-growth • broad avenues 



people, and too often some of the boys 

drunk and so boisterous that it is unsafe for^d upon to carry their message '"to all nations' 



Into the hovel of the African, though it may 
be under the shadow of their churches or par- 
sonages, and the white congregations, which 
not tolerate Negroes among them, except 
le gallery, now build their churches with' 
galleries. Sunday is the day given up by 
the disorderly class of Negro boys to roaming 
about the suburbs in hands, drinking, playing 
imbltog games, scuffling etc, and a few Si 
iys ago, while I was enjoying the services at 
little chapel near ub, I saw through the open 
indow a party of ten or twelve well-dressed 
colored boys sauntering by, probably 
way to a low-drinking house near. The boyi 
itopped to listen to the music which floated 
sweetly out to them on the balmy air, and I 
could but think it would be such a good thing 
for some of the church peopli 



ho were scat 
tered about in the half-empty building 
threatemng"ioTtone"th~e driver' break the win'- out "into the highways and hedges" and if not 

rrst. >hn .Iriunr "(•nmiU'l" lit 1pfL.lt inVlt 



dows, etc. The women screamed, the driver, 
a very young man, was at the mercy of the 
rioters and there iB no knowing what migh" 
have happened had not a white gentleman 
who chanced to ride by, drawn a pistol and 
declared ho would Bhoot into the 
Btone was thrown at the car. This had a very 
composing effect on the rioters, who, after 
some parley, re entered the car and went, on 



compel" at least invite these poor wanderers 
3 come in. But alas! to do such a thing 
would be, in our form of Christianity, to give 
mortal offense to the majority of the worship- 
pers in our temples. 

I hope the attention of our people is becom 



ing awakened on this subject, and think the hundreds of whom assemble every morning 



their way. It U gratifying to state that the 
boy who created the disturbance was fined 
$10.00 by the Mayor next morning. Affairs 
like this are of frequent occurrence.and usually 
originate with the lower class of Negroes 
Of course, this is all very annoying to the other 
citizens of the community, and provokes much 
harsh criticism of the effects of freedom on the 
Africans. The more orderly and respectabl 
colored people condemn such conduct in un 
measured terms, and I heard a worthy old 
Negro woman say not long since, with severe 
emphasis: "There aint no young niggers been 
brought up right since this here freedom come 
in I" Theso disorderly occurrences and the 
comments sure to follow are very discouraging 
to the friends of the colored people, who, at 
time goes on, would fain see increasing eviden 
ces that the Negro race will prove its worthi 
ness of emancipation and citizenship 
Republic. 

An inquiry into the condition and way of 
life of the Negro boys who create these d' 
turbances, and uro apparently destined to fur- 
-*nish employment for the jailer and the hang- 
man in later years, shows that nearly all of 
them are waifa homeless creatures, growing 
up almost without the sweet and tender influ ' 
ences of family life. 

The city tax-collector told me lately that in 
going his rounds through the town, it was 
lamentable to see the number of colored child 
n, very many of them mulattoes, who 



order of the Episcopal Council of 1881 in re- 
gard to the ministrations of the clergy among 
the colored iu their parishes,a step in the right 
direction, which step is to have beneficent 
Aildirslresults. 

Were not the sweet words 1 'He maketh room 
For them, "written for these children of an alien 
race, who sojourn among us.as well as for the 
ho seek an inheritance in this 
blest land of liberty? 



living without parental 



charge of some old Negro woman by the 
ed mother of the child.utterly deserted by its 
worthrels father, often neglected and forgotter 
by both parents, sheltered for a time perhaps, 
and then turned adrift to beg or steal a scanty 
living in the streets. It is from among the ill 
starred infants who survive such 
babyhood that the recruits for this army of 
outlaws come. As they grow ojder few of them 
find their way to the school-house, and a law 
of compulsory education is gTeatly needed 
among us to reach such children. 

The tobacco factories usually furnish occu 
pation for these boys, but it is of a very irreg- 
ular description, and the increasing use of ma- 
chinery by the manufacturers renders this year- 
ly a more precarious dependence for the work- 
ing class. Many of the hands* and especially 
these homeless boys, are as thriftless and : — 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

A Refreshing Drink. 

provident as passible. When working they Horsford's Acid Phosphate forms 



spend their wages in the most reckless way 
candy shops and car-fare absorbing the mone; 
that should be spent for substantial food 



A GOOD HAUL. 



water way of Hampton Roads, till it seems 



the Atlantic "Coast hSd sent a representation 
visit our oyster beds and fishing bank: 
But the faces and dress of the sailors i: 
picture, show that they are not Americans 
they hail, one can see, from Old England, 

Id be, they and their cargo, fish m strange 
waters, were they transported to this side 
nt the emotions excited by ' 
good haul " are probably much the same all 
the world over, and we can heartily wish the 1 
best of luck to our fishermen friends ovei 
aea, as well as to those who, here at 
doors, are preparing for the winter harve 
fully prov.ded on our Virgi 
For the beautiful illustrations in 



l the most 



;h it in different directions, lined 
rustic cottages and tents, some of which 
igh open doors and flja give pretty 
limpsos of more than camp comfort s 

A good hotel accommodates many 
f the "transients" others find excellent board 
the cottages, while the guests of the Assem- 
bly are comfortably lodged in the "Ark," 
remarkable building with no doors but ( 
tains — the elements are kindly at Chautau 
qua,and even umbrellas arc safe from thieves. 



he audience rooms 

A natural ravi 
vantage of and hollo 
great Amphitheatre, wi 
platform at the botfc 
orchestra 
aeats will easily 



appropriate to the 
has been taken ad 
i into shape foi 
a spacious elevated 
d gallery for 
chorus behind it. The rising 
thousand 



nd ten thousand is not an unusual estimate 
for the throng on special days. On such 
casions, the "Chautauqua salute" given to 
some honored orator — ten thousand white 
handkerchiefs fluttering at once— is a pretty 
ght that must be inspiring to a speaker. 
The roof is lifted on tall posts high above the 
top row of seats, with no side boarding to 
keep out the free airs of heaven from this 
most perfectly ventilated of great auditori- 
ums. It is lighted at night sufficiently by 
electric lights. Besides thiB there are several 
other places of meeting, one of which, the 
Temple, was built expressly for the children, 



been already very generally adopted" in Eng- 
land, and found to work wonders ' in making 
good readers and bringing the beautiful art of 
singing within reach of the masses. ThiB meth- 
od will be introduced at Hampton next win- 
ter, and we shall have more to say of, it hereaf- 
ter. The latest addition to the Chautauqua 
departments ia the Chautauqua School of The- 
ology, started by Dr. Vincent this summer; 
not a "new school" in a sectarian sense, but 
simply a course of reading in theology and its 
various interpretation, and in study of the Bi- 
ble, prepared by eminent ministers of various 
denominations, for the benefit of young min- . 
isters especially. Chautauqua is not only un- 
Bectarian in its development but unsection- 
al. Not the least interesting of its assem- 
blies thisttummcr have been the re-unions of 
Army Cnjyplains of North and South, with 
the Sanitary and Christian Commissions. In 
two weeks of a pleasant visit there this Bum- 
mer, lectures and addresses were delivered by 
John B. Gough, Judge Totftjfce; Dr. Hay- 
good, President of Emory College, Ga., and 
"lor of that remarkable book fa the South- 
question that every Northerner, and every 
Southerner too, should read, "Our Brother in 
Black;" Bishop Campbell of the African 
Methodist Episcopal church ; Dr. Ward, of 
the N. Y. Independent, reputed the first As- 
syriologiit in America; Mr. Gilbert, editor of 
the Chicago Advance; the Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax; the Rev. Edward Everett -Hale, and 
General O. O. Howard. 

This hasty Bketch gives but an imperfect 
picture of this charming and interesting place, 
which still developing may well hi) called a 
.ty in the woods; a university of a true 
an type, of the people and for the peo- 
ple, as a correspondent puts it, "for the mass- 
es and not for the swells, V whose cloisters are 
woodland paths, whose cells are canvass tents, 
students, numbered by thousands, are 
of both sexes and all ages, whose faculty in- 
cludes the first educators, scholars and ora- 
tors of the land, whose influence will be felt 
from one end of the country to the other for 
the uplifting and blessing of the people. 



hour of Bible instruction. Their Kin 

der garten and Sunday School are held here. 
The "Hall of Philosophy," a wooden building 
the form of a Greek temple with Doric pil- 
lars, and without sides, is in the midst of a 
lovely grove. Here you sit in the freshness 
of the morning and listen to the wisdom of 
rly lecture or to the chorus of early 
birds in the Academic groves out side. The 
. eligious tone of the place is at once apparent. 
As you land from the little steamer, though 
you jSass a stature of "the herald Mercury, 
new-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill" you en- 
ter at once the "Palestine Park," laid out ir 
accurate similitude to the Holy Land, on fi 
reduced scale ; with the Jordan flowing 
down its, rocky ravine through the sea of Gal- 



Our illustration for this month, might, 
one -or two exceptions, have been sketched 
here in our own harbor of Hampton Creek, 
for during the past few weeks hundreds of 

craf . s, big and small, have crowded the great fieeTntothe D J ead Sea, and every city whose 



site iB ' known, "from Dan. to Beersheba, 



variety of build and rig known on mou ided in clay in its proper place 
blue lake itself,, its shore built out ' 



usually put in numbers, as for many others, 



o proper 

conformation, gives the Mediterranean and 
l coast. Besides this interesting object 

you find in various parts of theground: 

larger out-door models of Jerusalem, a se' 
tion of the great pyramid, and the Jewish Tab- 
ernacle,thcSatter large enough to enter. Nor 
mal training in Sunday School teaching 

is grades is given daily by Dr. Vincent 
self and other well known Sunday School 
workers. 

The regular instruction ia as yet principally 
the line of language and art. It is a pity 
coast. fchftt na t ura i science has not been taken up. 
last two There is a suggestion and promise of it in tht 
» greatly name of the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
of those tific Reading Circle, which it is to be hoped 
» education will be fulfilled, for the woods and waters 
iftssrs. Harper Bros., of must be teeming with beautiful life, and the 
section is an interesting one geologically. 



ndebted to the cardial generosity 
constant contributors to popular education 
and enjoyment, 
New York. 



Its Action is Sure and Safe. 
The celebrated remedy Kidney-Wort can 
>w be obtained in the usual dry vegetable 
form, or in liquid form. It is put in the lat- 
ter way for toe especial convenience of those 
who cannot readily prepare it. It, will be 
found very concentrated and will act with 
equal efficiency in either case. Be sure and 
read the new advertisement for particulars.— 
South and Wut. 



lent substitute for lemon juice, and as suet 
will furnish a refreshing drink for the sick. 
Fair Haven, N. Y. A. L. HALL, M .D. 



Prof. Bicknell. editor of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, Prof. Calkins, 
author of the well known volumes on Ob- 
ject Teaching, Miss. Hodgedon of Con- 
cord, Mr. Mowrie of Providence and Mr. 
Abbot of Maine with two other gentlemen 
stopped to see Hampton Institute on their 
way home from the National Educational 
Association meeting at Atlanta. They 
report a full and very interesting meeting 
with a delegation of a hundred from the 
North, all glad they went South this 
summer in spite of its "sunniness." They 
were invited last year by . the Southern 
members, "to inspire the South," but they 
think they have got some inspiration from 
it as well. The fact is, the sunny Sdjith 
is waking up on the subject of education. 
Faith and interest in it is progressing 
every year. The party were greatly in- 
terested with what they saw of Hampton 
Institute. Of course they all wanted as 
President Garfield did, to stay and bfe 
come Hampton teachers — not enough 
perhaps however to endanger the pros- 
pects of their work at home. Prof. Cal- 
kins told a curious incident of visiting a 
colored school in Richmond ten year ago - 
or more, the first public school in that 
city, and finding its teacher, a remarkable 
old colored man named Woolfolk/(aMiss ) 
Woolfolk was among the Richmond teach- I 
ere at the Institute lately held atj Hamp- I 
ton.) This old colored man had, ^without | 
any help from modern authorities on ped- J/J 
agogy, discovered the "word-method" for •"/] 
himself. "Takes too long for.ter larn 
all dear letters. You reads de words, 
don't read de letters. Dey wants to 
know a word when' dey sees it. Larn a 
word jus' as quick as larn a letter. '• — 
and so he had proved by experience. Af- 
ter this, what colored teacher would teach 
the alphabet? 



Pore ENGLisn. A writer, in advising youth 
jThe "School of Languages," has at present to abandon slang and acquire the habits of 

* . ... . u... :_ :T~ .n^ annnVInn frond English. SaVS : 



only a barn-like building," but in its class 
rooms are taught French and German, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew and Anglo-Saxon. The most 
advanced methods are used and the instruct-, 
among the most eminent from our large 
cities and colleges. The art department hai 
classes of various grades in vocal music, draw 
ing, and modeling in clay ; these also undei 
well known successful professors, gathered 
from distant points. The trained chorus fur- 
nished a delightful part of the daily enter- 
tainments, in alternation with the Jubilte 
Singers who have spent the summer there, 
singing on their own account at present, and 
notforFisk. An interesting new departure 
in the musical instruction this summer was 
Prof. Seward's class in Tonic Sol-fa, the "nat- of 
ural method" of musical notation, which has ted 



writing and speaking good English, says 
"The longer you live, the more difficult the 
acquisition of good language will be; and if 
;he golden age of youth, the proper time for 
:quisition of language, be passed in its abuse, 
e unfortunate victim of neglected education 
ry probably doomed to talk slang for life. 



Honey is not necessary to procure this educa- 
tion. Every person has it in his power. He 
has to use the language which he reads, instead 
of the slang which he hears ; to form taste from 
the best speakers and writers of the country ; 
to treasure up choice phrases in his memory, 
tad habituate himself to their use, avoiding 
at the same time that pedantic precision and 
show rather the weakness 
than the polish of an educa- 
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of the Republic wHl be certain and reme- 
diless." He pointed out from the cen 
bus the " appalling figures which mark 
how dangerously high the tide of illitera- 
cy has risen among bur voters and their 
children." He said, not the South only, 
but "the Nation itself Is responsible, and 
is under special obligation to aid in remov. 
ing the illiteracy which it has added to its 
voting population." 

'There is but one remedy. All the con 
stitutional powers of the States and all the 
volunteer, resources of the people should 
be summoned to meet the danger by the 
saving influences of universal education." 

i 1 Let the people find a new meaning in 
the Divine Oracle which declares that 
a little child shall lead them,' for our 
own children will soon control the desti, 
nies of the Republic" 

In the light of this sound truth look at 
the course of our political leaders during 
the past twenty years I To . gain votes 
and not avert impending evils has appear- 
ed to be their chief interest. 

We may hear from the new President 
the usual platitudes about intelligence and 
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iiation, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute, and print- 
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help to the School. It is sent on trial ft 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work, from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited, and will be done cheaply and well. 
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be; we can only submit, and bowing 
faces in the dust, cry the old heart-broke 
i he ages, "Lord, I believe, help thou 
belief." 

Waking early this moraine to the m 
ful tolling of the bells, it seemed as if I had 
just kissed down the eyelids of my 

that 1 was again widowed. After 
a while I turned, as we all do, to the granc 

fold Psalm, "Lord, Thou hast been our dwell 
-morality as the foundation of all things ing-place through all generations," and thet 
' [ opened Emerson's "Fortune of the Repub- 
lic" at these prophetic words: "Our hell 
given up to a better guidance than our i 
the course of events is quite too strong fo: 



but, after that, what? Let us hope for the I opened Emerson 
be 

Will he make it his concern that the 
forty thousand wild Indian children of the ? n J helmsman, and our little wherry is taken 
in tow by the ship of the great Admiral which 



Subscribers are reminded that, from 
July to October inclusive, this paper is 
foced to an eight page form, resuming in 
November the twelve page form. 



" OUR BEST HOPE IS IN 0ABFIELD, 

Captain R. H. Pratt, U. S. A„ in charge 
of the Indian School at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa, in a recent letter to us said: "Our 
best hope is in Garfield." / 

He, with others is trying to atone for a 
" Century of dishonor," as the record of 
our last hundred years dealing with the 
Indians has been called. . 

Pinched and crippled for want of means 
as are all in this work so far as they de- 
pend on the Government, they have wait- 
ed for a new influence to appear in author- 
ity that would amount to more than a 
good naturcd readiness to fight or feed 
Indians *s circumstances might require. 

There is no redemption for the red men 
in a sluggish Congress whose members 
have seemed to care more for re-election 
than for humanity or abstract justice. 
Adequate action from that quarter is pos- 
sible only as powerful outside influence 
shall be brought to bear upon it 

For this ^fre had looked to our late 
President; not without reason, for he had 
personally visited Hampton, expressed a 
strong interest in and desire to go to Car- 
lisle, and had, by nature and experience, a 
deep appreciation of education. He was 
a born educator. All the helpless, illite- 
rate children in the land had a place in 
his i 



of my administration. 

His Inaugural Address was a pas- 
sionate appeal to the nation to avert 
"the disaster that may be brought upon 
us by ignorance and vice in citizens. 
His concern was deep for "the coming 
generation of voters who are the 
heirs of sovereign power. If that genera- 
tion comes to its inheritance blinded by 



The death of Lincoln sealed our victory 
and with it ended the fighting of armies. 
The death of Garfield seems to have ended 
the conflict of ideas that underlay and long 
out-lasted the war. The sympathy of the 
South for the wounded President, against 
whom they voted, signifies, we believe, 
harmony between the sections, and 
seals the complete unity of the country. 
Garfield, in his death, has in this done 
what, in many, life times, he might have 
failed to do. 

But who will see to " our little children 
who will soon control the destinies of the 
Republic 1 

Are they not the real inolrners over 
our dead President? Like the children 
in Mrs. Browning's poem, whomever heard 
the words "Our Father," theydo not know m' 
their misfortune; they will have no place in 
the imposing funeral profession. 

We are on beds of roses. We will pause 
and be sad a while and then move on 
along the highway of increasing prosperi- 
ty. They live like cattle; their future is 
a blank. What will be done for them ? 

Our readers will have seen in other pa- JJttta*. The^rst'teii in your ci- 
pers full accounts of the life of om late 



uuiiurcu in me tana naa a place in r — — — — ? 

great heart. He said at Hampton; " I President To publish them would brS eed 



tive in his life, to regard which would\ br as gjjj,' 



respectful to his memory as any ceremony, 
ir eulogy, or granite shaft; to carry ou» 
which would be nobly monumental. 



We think no better expression of the 
nation's sorrow can be given in our pages, 
than comes to us in the following letteo,] 



written by a New England woman who petple without a stain 



of giving up for her country's sake, that day is to be forever a marked day, re- 



which was dearer than her life. 

The grandeur of the President's life 



the martyrdom of his death, the fullness singing of the students, how deeply 
of his reward, can be recognized now touched he was by the hymn "In dat 
by the nation for which he died, only as great gittin up mornin." He seemed to 
this loving woman's heart has recognized feel with intensity what its meaning must 
it, by earnest,, heroic, unanimous effort to have been to^ue people whom he had 
carry on and complete the work to which helped to free.Snd to-day from all parts 
be had put his hand, to make our coun- of the South comes their tribute to his 
try's name one for which no man need be sacrifice. Is it too much to say that to 
ashamed to die. 
Sfy Dear General: 

The divinely heroic struggle is ended, 
and the greatest of Presidents has vanished 
from our eyes forever ! God help the Repub- 
loved 80 well and suffered such agonies 
?e and save ! He was, as you have said, 
Ulysses ; no other can bend his bow.' 
Ail these weeks of anxiety, watching and 
prayer we have felt that God could not let 



i die. We i 



•lied; 



plains havejas good an opportunity to go 
to school as to go to war? Will he work 
for the future of the country by Btriving 
to apply all resources within reach to less- 
ening a coming danger from the illiteracy 
revealed by the census? If he does, Gar- 
field's mantle will have fallen on worthy 
shoulders. 

Not but that there are equally or more 
important matters. But capitalists will 
take care of our "finances; manufacturers 
and producers will look to the tariff; polit- 
ical clubs and newspapers will keep ham 

mering away at civil service ^ -SK^fiMft* SfTO'SI 
the Southern question is settled. suffered so much in vain for the security of 

free institutions. To-day, with bowed head 
and brimming eyes, I forward you another 
cheque of one hundred dollars as a small trib- 
ute to his memory and in aid of the cause h< 
had so much at heart and for which he madi 
bis last public address, only four weekB be- 
fore the deadly shot robbed us and enriched 
the Gods/ 



knows the way, and has the force to 

d states and planets to their good." 
Are they not grand and comforting t Still thi 
tears will flow and our hearts must ache and 
bleed and our fears belie our hopes. PerhapB 
he could never have helped the Republic sc 
much by living as he can by his sublime mar 
tyrdom. Already he is an ideal character, 
and will live in story and verse while man sur 
to love and celebrate the virtues which 
elevate and adorn humanity. 

You will remember that I forwarded you 
cheque for one hundred dollars, in aid of the 
Hampton Institute, on the day which saw 
Garfield elected to the Presidency, as a thank- 
offering to the Ruler of the Universe, My joy 
in that event opened new interests in my shad 
owed life, and T clung to his idea.with a deep 



in Bethesda Chapel to the Hampton 
School on Sunday, June 5th, 1881 

'As I drove through these grounds to-day, ] 
s impressed with the thought tbat I 
sen the representatives of the past and the 
future. 

Crippled and bent with service and years, 
those veterans in the Soldiers' Home, represent 
the past, You represent the future, — the 
future of your ia.ee — a future made possible by 
the past, by these graves around 
Two phases of the future strike me as I look 
-er this assemblage. For I see another race 
here; & race from the far west. These two 
classes of people are approaching the _ 
Mem of humanity, which is Labor, from 
Bnt sides. 

I would put that problem into four words: 
Labor mutt be free. And for those of you from 
the far west, I would omit the last word in or- 
der to enforce the first lesson. To you I would 
any: Labor mutt be!— for you, for all.— With- 
out it there can be no civilization. The white 
has learned that truth. They came here as 
pioneers, felled the forests and swept away all 



efore 
a can 
ation Is 

Labor must be I 

You of the African race have learned this 
text but you learned it under the lash, 



r spoke out to you, and to u 
t be forever fre 



all that 



The basis of all civilization is that Labor 
must be. The basis of every thing great in respectful way 

civilization, the glory of our civilization, is that Seeing here is quit 
|*bor must be free! _ How much the peopU »- > 

I am glad to see that General Armstrong is figfe t0 encourage naps 

orking out this problem on both sides— reach- mKWW F** ^^^.^^"JZT^TrVfr 'T^ 
ng one hand to the South; and one hand to the 
west, — with all this Continent of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization behind him; working it out in the 
oily way It can ever be worked oat; the way 



tint will give us a country without sections; a it is more 



We, at Hampton, to whom that Sun- 



member, sa the President sat, after church, 
the warm, sweet air, listening to the 



them he will hereafter be one with Lin- 
coln who freed them, that their feeling is 
embodied in the words of one of their 
an old and feeble woman, who when 
met, the day after his death, on a coun- 
try road, replied to the greeting offered 
her, " Br o« 3 ye, chile; I'se mighty poorly 
to-day, Pse gwine ter Hampton fer ter 
git somelin black fer ter drape de house. 
My President's dead!" A' 



On the 27th of September, the Princi- 
pal of the Hampton Institute expects to 
take a party of thirty Indian j'outh 
(brought here November 5th, 1878, 
by Captain R. H. Pratt, under the orders 
of Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the In- 
terior,) to their homes in Dakota Terri- 
tory, as follows: 

One girl and three boys to Crow Creek 
Agency. 

Five boys to Lower Brule Agency. 
Four boys- and two girls to Yankton 
gency. 

Six boys and one girl to Fort Berthold 
Agency. 

One girl and two boys to Standing 
Rock Agency. 
Five boys to Cheyenne River Agency. 
These are all of the war-like Sioux 
tribe, and average 17 years of age; they 
have had a three years course of 
mental, moral and industrial training; 
their time being about equally divided' 
between labor and study. They have 
acquired a fair knowledge of our language, 
and their work time has been devoted 
house-work, agriculture and the 
trades. 

The Commissioner of . Indian affairs, 
Hon. Hiram Price, h«s interested himself ' 
to secure employment for them. The pol- 
icy of this department is, others things ber j 
ing equal, to give Indians the preference \jr 
in government positions. Only by VT 
steady work can they be saved from the 
bad influence about them; that from white i 



men being more to be dreaded than that 
We re-print here this last address madeJf rom t h e ir own race> Many of them have 



wretched homes to go to. They must go; 
pit will be running a fearful gauntlet of 
temptations. Through hard work and the 
grace of God they may succeed. Some 
will doubtless relapse. Much depends oa 
the Indian Agents, who are apt to be bet- 
ter politicians than humanitarians. We 
are however sure that some of them will 
do all in their power. 

Missionaries and teachers at the Agen- 
cies are a great reliance; they will care- 
fully watch over the returning ones. 

The result will be of deep interest The 
experiment of Indian education at the east 
is to receive its final test. A report of 
the trip may be expected. 



.EDITORIAL 00BEESP0UDEN0E. 

July 10(A, Antwerp. 
" Surely this is the old world," one says, 
matching this quaint city as the boat 
iteams up the river Scheldt. ''Queer looking 
craft, and odd looking houses, hut a staid, 
lubstantial place." 
The glory of Antwerp is its cathedral. 



3ret surprise is the number of people who are 
walking about, even among and in front of 
the worshippers, but they do it in a quiet 



important as 
Bow much the people have to do in 

services. Thfjpe is little to encourage r 

way of steady^ sitting. There are frequent pe- 
riods of quiet . 

1 wish our Protestant teachers realized bet- 
ter the effect of silent prayer in a multitude 



The bane 



telling than any ordinary 
of public worship is one 




utterance, 
one's wander- 




m i 
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i prevent 
from time 
irahwbld 



Ing thoughts, which nrticulitov p 
»Uy long ones) rather encourage 
A few golden moments "I silen 
t0 time in our services would 
why will they n"t gi™ » h;lt . , 
/Will not somebody Iimnd u Pressor ,, , „ 

" hai too liuu- to ao wit'- r k s lh 

%>e eloquent ml" intl.ut 

..o.clized.voicc 
splendid catbe ™ ""™ a ^ t tUe tinklin 

^r'&^o^uothci^i. 

"t hip ^..^ricMlT^eet to it. or , 
choral « il5 bMh 

at iU best in a great 



■atiicdrul. Only a reli 
— 7"i oroduce a catheilral. 

ion. of forms , a r 1 c , „„, 



on 01 ■»"»" r- . „ , 

A striking feature " J ^ (>f „, ^ 
two great pic lues, 'h^'=*«™ he Cr „. 
the Cross, and . the IXs » » ,„ 
ontne walls m '/""M'L .llV.Uoii.m. T 
They were wondcrlui 
former gave inc. f; 



ilways speak pleasantly wlicu occasion offer 
I improved an opportunity offered by the 
courtesy of 111 English country rector, and 
had a delightful companion all the way up. 
Wiesbnclen is a guy and Godless ph'Ce. dev 
d wholly to pleasure. The suppression 
ie gamblin" houses, inslead of diminishll t . 
3 prosperityjins doubled it. The authorities 
akin;; the pi 



lhan their nas8en"era SK ric ' " nd Io ' c " nd ""'J'"* h « e mel 

K VSSJE being well described in guide$hearts of Hie American people, 
books f will not make further mention of it 
Mark Twain in "A Trump Abroad." gives 
good account of this region and of the "Gem 
" hich we crossed the nc.lt day 



iled hills 
d by foo 

shady recesses, inviting o 
variety of drives and walks, 
palace of the Duke of Mass, 
drive, taking liy the way lyh 
Chapel, erected 
,f the Russit 
Duke 



traversed by 
paths leading to 



endless 
To the liuntin 
is the favorite 
,.- gorgeous Greek 
the memory of the daught 
Emperor Nicholas, wife of 
The Knrhmt is the chie 



fo"rmer gave me, ijW foi jd'ay'iind night. W 

adequate idea "f wb.it v ., tl) „ et it.Jawav here. I shall 

men! » was worth go g ^Lu? con iLis.cniug to it w. 
oMh^'Pt wS ' «» deeply con " 



resort of pleasure seekers. It is situated 
lovely park, close to an artificial hike 
brilliantly illuminated at night. The hues 
orchestra I ever listened to plays twice a day 
to throngs who are scattered about the 
(grounds, most of them seated in little gi 
,„. Jat small tables that are placed within 
ThcSwithnut the showy building. They sil 
sip their wine or beer and 
• What ages 

ever forget the 1 
like enchantment 
Lake Lucerne is a line introduction 
enery of Switzerland. The deep blue 
that lithe 



Signed 



THE 



NATION'S 
WELL. 



FARE- 



TABB, 

j x. c. ahmstroko. 
by \ P. t, wnoDFiH, 

Committee | yv. w KHUKEMAN,(tV0r*i.) 

[ antosito, (Indian.) 
The benediction whs prononced by Rev. 
EMr. Boston, and tho assembly quietly dis- 
persed. 



I 



THE DAT AT HAMPTON. 

The 2(ith of September, 18SI, the day 
resident Garfield's funeral, stands unparal 
leled in the history of the world as a day ol 
versal mourning. From the lofty catafalque 
Monument Square, in Cleveland, 
where the nation's hero lay in state w 
other's head droppe.l upon Ills coll 
•art broken wife and sorrowing children 
use beside, and weeping lliou-uuds 
_..ig below, the solemn obsequies i 
dled&hcart felt sorrow extended not only 
^America, but over all the world, all I 
(peoples, joining with this stricken m 



afterwards i 



i the Louvre, 
the 



;illg peak 
side, an 



d Ml. Pita 



itntely 



icllung 



aiterwmua - - ^ eoibirra-sment ofMcith 

?S w'hS';'s 1 ' a l b r e'di,lic.,lty will, the greatlorandeur 
galleries. But his P^% lnist „, 
cathedral ^l^S.n yet divii 
really was; the <- tension of t 

The nailing of ihe ">\ Md thl! r „u^|, a., 
muscles, the real at,-'; . ■ ' ,„ade aSof a ticket, 

cruel featuiesof the u - fljcxperictice. lnsig ... 

life-like and vivul soclc. , w ,. ct jona ofSfor gold, but is the reward of 

I found it better in " t ,„ oetgperilims paths achieved. I went t 

pictures, however fine, n >t i ■ ir ,.^.,,„8^.„ „,,d Bricnz to Interlaehen. - 

from another pieture u see i ^ i^Jbeautiful but eititied place, full 

of the same subject, it gdressv people, gay shops, illuminated a 



i criminal, not. knowin 
. and tin 1 a mistake 



a sort of gay Baby! 
dise. and I eouhl not endure 
ouhl a friend from Salem. Ma 
ceidentallv mel.. Being both 
ad, we joined forees 



rSdep: 



ngenial scenes. 



erlaele 



IKiellthal Valle 



of the i 



■itteveiv iui» o.u.... 

iustiholdiog up their dirty little hamh 
,_,plelnics. This practice was doubt le 
liftedftheul !>v travelers. However pleasant it til 
Ibe a beaten track of travel has disagreed) 
thef things about it. Everybody wisheato getaora 

ou t of voil. At the top of a long h 
sure to lind a woman or girl with 
jpitcher of milk at so much a glass, for yo 



disappointing. , oim) . ir |„ ie nt cai 
Seven hours in " l thrl 1 J11 , rh » nighlj 
Antwerp to Coh'gn . ^ , 
vatcd country is P 1 " 1 ^ . ,,„, * a htl , 
aameness about trices 
up like 

tte^couductor growi.u 3 ■•- — 

TT' , 3 ToMoT 'caihedralatC-oloun 
The interior ol in- ^ ^ ,, lnl . r alseryic 
most impress." . i m a'ldaek cloth, 

coffin pliwed on 1.1..-1. - mAl . T ,|,c h.ftyjsay the 1_ 
Btood before 1 ' ; a ;, h J a .,e m ed s., d.gn.tied Bclose up, f 
dome. Niyi-U-' 1 mantle coneealedltravelers half 

The folds of tlee Z AU the grandlkept out o( th , 

the harsh lines ot ti e V „rran"ed theiu-1 The country has .- ,. 
effects of the great ouii r. , | m ,|J,, vl , rv , ur „ slU all children bn 

Delves as if to honor the inortaiHj_ ( . ,,„;. Mrt , |,ttla 

put on immortality. in sud , 

De sweet to tli -- dep tiled " 1 >- 
state. The living «l.o lookea 
into an atu.osphi ae sort l l 

which the spiritual *orW wai 
n Te massive pillars supporting the 
f nl arches that sFUug^ togetlte, 

above us, fl ' cm Y' 1 „,„.„,sjed cathedrals 
ant trees. Indeed trees su , ■ 
Both affect m in a similar ■ y. 
is gliding up the Rhine, a <oU 

can ope get the best linprosio 
Smajes.ica.lly lifts inspire up 

crumbling tower would presuu | m 
' appearance, « "exceedingly 

The sicnery is not gran ^ 
pretty. The houses along the^^ 
£omey and most in k , h m the 

appear, vines .. , h „<o raB es been cut- 

" ^ fef^v^yV^i? charm. . Th'e attractive looking hotel tn 
cations that crown ^eve j ^ morc 

ural scenery, but 



nil'.tud 



oted lh. 




,, j.,... ••• n 

.. for Ihe man whos. 
„ they sorrowfully delight to honor. 
At Hampton, as ev. ry where lhroU| 
land. Hie day was religiously and ui 
,v observed. All business was suspended 
I public and private buddings, from thc| 
humblest cabin, were draped] 
miming. Minute gunsj 



A VISIT rKGM KIliQ KALAKATJA. 

His Maksiy. KingKaliiknus, of the Hawai- 
ih'sW'. n los lif n eward way from the 
IruTitorM, rttqempanied by Mr. Wm. 
[N. Atmslrorg. Attorfcey General of the 1s- 
J lands, and Col. C. II. ,ludd,.the King's Lord 
3 Chaniherlsin, made an informal viBit to Hamp- 
I ton Institute. Sept. 2vih. Mrs. Dickson of 
j Honolulu, who bed come east with her 
lighter, to n cel her brother, Col. Judd, ac- 
mpauicd the pnrty. It was with great 
■ regret that tin I'lintJpal and Vice-Principal 
jwerc neiiher of thelnj able to welcome His 
(Majesty in person, the necessity-of meeting 
! boats on lime on Ihe upper Missouri making 
Sit imperative for the I'rincipal to carry out 
itlythe arrangements with thc-Govern- 
U for tionspi ltii 'i: the large class of re- 
aing ludian s'.nibnts. while Gen. Marshall 
i detained in Boston by illness in^iis fam- 
' receiving the 



King by Ci 



lu i.l -lit all ill churchl- 
il eolorcil.and intlie chap 
■hool. at 2 P. M. an. 
At half past four, 
of all eh.sses assem 



11. Ho 



of thi 



, the School's Com- 



W which Hli 
[Amir 
'eivilized 




hich kept many away, though the r 
,.. ,-o,,l,.,--s M is on feral, r to lh- 1 

rite of tl 

and ladies 
>n ihe lawn 
in wan the laittalion 
,f veterans from the Che affeake National 
dura furled and draped. The 
hut just opened, the students 



death of the President, s 
heard upon landing in 
in common with all other 
f the world he deeply 
public and private^ re- 
?Cceptions awaiting him were of course given 
»up,aml he hasteiied to decline Ihe invitations 
'She had -alr.i.dy rlnived, going only to 
H^Vashington by invitation of President Ar- 
.§ttluir,wlo) gave" him America's welcome in the /' 
.i§quict way which alone was possible. His | 
iSpreseiicc there gave the Principal of the Hor- - 

'»' ! ■ c~i — >I the fortunate opportunity on his 

y, lo express his "Aloha" 
"ng at Old Point 



nigh th- 



at least a thousand pcupl 
g them— stood the time 
piazjms. Among the 



... battalion line. The Sol 

I opened Ihe services and fur-jpi . „J|i 

•ntal music, the scl 1^,';; ;; • ;.' 

- . . i ... I. . , ho';" ' 



the othi 
,e peopl 
h.ge W.i' 



'."''fel'" 



aallj 



;uh,liv 

,ple. 



a. I caution travelers 
f Sw itzerland. There 
bites to half a chicken, 
y of fowl. They say th 
raise iioullrv successfully 



1. little 



ih. th 



,f threej 



half 



English. 1 
languages vve ab.i 
ither and guessed lue rest, i 
auused a looker on. One can 
vhen famishing, and must talk 
he knows; let olT his French or German ai u, 
By thhvbold praclice one learn 
raoidlv and gets not a little fun out of it., 
Mv more brilliant companion discovered what 
had puzzled mc-that the large stones placed 
on narrow boards that at intervals of three or 
four feet ran parallel with the ridge pole 
across the roofs of many of the cottages, were 
substitutes (or nails. Wood is cheap, com 
shiwzles cost little, and the only way to 
hold down thesis oi eight thicknesses of 
hem is by putling.weights upon them. Some- 
imes one' side of a- roof would be held with 
Hone's and the otb* fastened by nails. Swisi 
levelling* are more picturesque than tidy 



ae puojoc — ---- - - - 

The attractive looking hotel 
village of Kanderstag, where V- 
night, became repulsive when we found out 
what a quantity of offal was gathered under it.| 
The cold climate must save then , fr - s 



though the assem 
ith the inultitude 
ad cities, it was s 
ie whole American p. 

lade by Ucv. Mr. Boston, of the white Dap 
,.st church. Tar speakers were Col. Thonill! 
Tabb, and Mr. Arthur Segar prominent law- 
yers of Hampion, and Mr. Peek, County Supt 
of Education; all Southern men: Hev. Mr 
Wedon, and Mr. .Ins. Fields, of Hampton,-; 
Colored men; the Principal of Hampton In 
ith'erlstitute. and Alltontto, one of its Indian stu 
Idents from Arizona, a until thirty years old, 
' ,n of the head chief of the Pimaa, whom 
en Howard lecogniz-d w ith pleasure aa an 
lob! friend, at tie school's last anniversary. His 
be bnshtilljjown eyes were not the only ones that tilled 
hat littlelwith tears as ha said with simple dignity; -1 
"resident Garfield was the 
{friend of aUtl.e people. He was great doing 
for the Indiana Our President is dead, aud 
ind my pcopfe arc sorry." 
Resolutions [were read expressing sorrow 
id sympathy for the heroic wife and sor- 
rowing family subuiisiou and prayer to God.l 
and rejoicing that in the midst of our griefi 
e can say tith our martyred President, 
God reigns snd the Republic lives," — that 
the fatal blow fell not in party strife ; he 
leaves behind him a country not distracted by 
conflict, a country mourning but full of peace 
and hope. 

It was voted unanimously to send a draft 
parchment of these resolutions to the fam 

-# n.-ililan. flarfinbl with thp followini 



y of Baltimore, on the 
!llh. His Majesty was received 
ty, tforomaudant at Fortress 
ops pf the garrison drawn np 
„ .-..ore.) ami Capt. llomeyn, Com- 
landant of Ihe Normal School. After aboun 
ful breakfast tendered by Mr. Phoebus of 
ie Hvffein 11 .tel.. the King and his party 
y to the Normal School, and 
iie morning in inspectingthe 
i,l various builduigs/The 
his hands the problem of 
progressive civilizations and 
ople. feels the decpesj in- 
.vaiiai. question, and exam- 
.t care the various depart- 
iol; w hose course he has long 
veil osoeeiallv its industrial 
the training 



King who ha 



pigs. on parcnnieui. ... tucau ib.uiui.uuo so too .uu.- 

the io^elvjily of President Garfield, with the following 
passed thpptelegram. 



nts of Ihe school, win 
nvn and followed, cs 

ik; going over the fa: — — „ 

ips. examining the machinery, asking ques- 
„.ns. watching the Indians and colored stu- 
..ieuts at work, and giving them a kind word- 
Inow and then. . W. 

The whole morning was occupied in this in- 
fection. After seeing the students come in- 
to their diniier.and listening to the singing of 

:(cc, the King ami his party were taken__ 
its across the creek to lunch at Mr. 
Armstrong's place, which has the appro- 
Hawaiian name of UViiufu (Water Road.) 
In the [afternoon, by invitation of governor 
the party crossed (to the Soldiers' 
1 saw au "interesting review of the 
At six, His Majesty and Bisparty, 
with a few invited guests, dined at the Princi- 
pal's house at the Normal School, where he 
mied pleasantly surprised and touched by . 
j singing of the Hawaiian National Hymn, 
a couceuled quartette of the students' glee 
Iciub, remarking that it was but the second time 
he hud been greeted by it since he left 
his native shores. | After dinner, the school 
_:cmbled in Virginia Hull Chapel, greeted 
His Majesty on his entrance with a burst of 
one ot their own characteristic choruses. 
The King, who possesses a fine musical 
taste and culture, listened for some time to 
their singing with heartily expressed pleasure, 



. „ u.onuments. ' Europe 

Suof them. \ T S^^^^T^^ t^ouldrwerel 
guide books, and looking in » That was it hotter, destroy many lives, 
tte risk of -twisting heir oeadsou. Qur drivcr wa s at firs reserved, and 

getting detail at the "P^ ° a ' (ew o( g th e our esteem by hi._dignity But the , f 



Hampton, Va., Sept. 20th, 1S81 



•o Mrs!|Jamss A. Garfield, 



Pl tr^- deliehtlnl is travelling on the upper 
How debgntini awnlng8) 

deck of a Rhine stc ana • m oment or 

with a fresh b J«^2?^3£uS the atmos 

T 6 'oTa° new count , P and S% people and 
phereof anew coun J ttiug ul of the 

S d rm P . r ^ ,e Peofleare g no t ve g ry W cialbut 



md Mrs. Eliza Garfisld: 



tneir sing.ug „o.. ..... — r-, — r- — 

after which, from half-past eight to ten, the 
principal citizens of Hampton, both white and 
colored, the teachers of the Normal School, 
the resident graduates, and a few of the In- 
dian students were presented to His Majesty. 

The next morning, by invitation of the 
Commander of Portsmouth Navy Yard, the 
King and his suite went to Norfolk on the 
woa| ~ ' Hlauncb placed at his disposal by the Secre- 

n„r"esteem"by "his dignity. But the SwissJ The citizens of Hampton, Virginia, with [tary of the Navy, to inspect the Navy Yard, 
CTide imbibes at every stopping place. llej TeU , M , o( the National Soldiers' Home, andgreturning to witness a ^« °' ™» 

becami interesting, then fun^. then musical.lt,, ^^bers of the Hampton Institute, as-ffiroops at Fortress Monroe in his hodor before 
and before night he seut the wild echoes fly-f^bled in mass meeting on the NormalO^-aying for. Washington and the Weston 

IT UuuVlll. with hiaTvrolcan"Yodel."£ft,T 10 ol grounds for the sad ceremonies of to-Mthe U. 8. steamer Dispatch. 

send you the expression of their profoundM HU Majesty ex pressed the greatest interest 
~«tt,, and sorrow, which, reprcscnting|«nd pleasure with all that he saw at tho Nor 



Mentor. Ohio 



■ Ths citizens of Hampton, Virginia, with 
Ivete.wis of the National Soldiers' Home, and 



and before night he sent too wuci ™™, "JTTaepoie 
ine among the hills with hisTyrolean"Yodel. Ksjfhool 
Ui keot his horse's nose over the rear end ofp^. 
the wagon ahead and walked with the severa 
drivers who had thus massed the r team,,, 
they seemed to be having a better time 



lUy IDU »U.IUW, WU1SU, Itu.^u, 

tn and North, tho white, the black a..u. 
red race, typifies the unity into whichl 



lal School, 



B Willi B.l uu»u uv — ~ ™« 

saying repeatedly with emphasis 
deeply impressed with the groat- 
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i depart- 
t has long 
industrial 
training 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



ness of the -work, and more thanjsycr con 
vinced that it in the only way to meet the 
Hawaiian problem He is anxious to start 
similar industrial training for his people. an( 
wishes to send some of both Bexes to Hamp 
ton as students, as a preliminary measure 
"Iread the Southern Workman" he said 
" I have been a subsrrilier to it for threi 
years; lam deeply interested in its letters 
"from your Indian "and colored stud 
its editorials. This is a ureal work." To the 
lady of the party who could understand h 
mother tongue, he said in Hawaiian, ingraci 
ful allusion to JJie connection of the schoi 
with the Islands in its inception: "Th 
land sent, us light and we have sent lightjth 
back to it." 

In his departure for his Island- ho 
offer His Majestv.in the name of the Normal 



Indian life at H still bears a cheerful, 

pleasing, and encouraging aspect. Little inci- 
dents worthy of mention- are constantly cc-j 
curring, and one scarcely knowB at times 
whether the face of the red .man expresses 
Sometimes both are so com 
bined that it seems as though civilization be-| 



School and the Southern Workman, a hearty 
Alohn nuitin, and a prayer for the prosperity 
and peace of his people. 



INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP 
TON. • 



Near the middle of .lune, while the students 
were leaving and (reparations were being 
twenty of our Indian 
new summer homes in J'o' ne jj r i 
were not going, as 
10 students, to visit old 
iliar work among 
going 

ely new, and 



made for the 
friends left us for t! 
Massachusetts, 
most of our Ham 
friends or to do 
gers. Instead of this thev 
all of the surroundings wer 



POINT ■ 



WOBTIIY OF IMITATIOH 



is" thcVerlui 
childhood, i 
stile feeling 
Much dew 



ore tha 
igo. As in all i 
it proper should 
i little or no idef 



On the evening' before the departure of the 
Indians who wnl North thissummcr, a friend 
|went to the Normal School to take care 
itered the hall in the Ind 
ottage he met Andrew Fox, who seemed to 
'n great distress. He learned, on inquiring, 
'that Andrew's bosom friend was among the i aD , 
i expected to leave the following 
1 that he was anxious to accom 
;y him to Norfolk, but did not have rflouey 



every week. 
The people in this stati 
much from the f .ilurc i 
port the free schools,! bill 
teachers. We hope wiih 
make our humble effort 



,„','™ Ih.'^rlv trainim.' thou^h^"*"** "> P»I ,,irc - T1,C V ' lsit " r »« 

T,„ ,h*"I^,™ °f.:,, ™ v'-lofrered to lend him the money and gave him 



ful ho 
war-paints and scalpin 
■bite man's way of hvi: 
In school we find them e 
tentivc. They are very pie 
help each other. The Arizonas have mad 
excellent progress since their arrival; they 
read rapidly from the chart and primer; 
catch words by sounds almost as well I 
three year old student. In arithmetic they! 
are very apt. especially the smaller boys. Ont 
day while questioning them about a stag, 
asked, how many eyes, (one Jieing turnec 
awav.) After answering several times one o 
the little bovs said, ' he got eighty eyes.' 
They all saw the joke and began laughing. 

One must keep up a lively feeling and ac 
with force and quickness, or else the clas 

gets dull.and the "Miss , Idunno how' 

or "1 no do it" will be heard on every side. 
One girl in arithmetic felt very badly hecti 
most of the class could work in fractions, 
Borne pitrt Bhe " no understand." I expl 
ed it trS her several times, and left her. 
next day she seemed much worried beci 
■ lied her "Miss 's so 



their dene 



sod 



uffered not 
ate to sup- 
ncompetent 
nonths to 



f.-l t i 



the 



five-dollar note to have changed by 
friends. The boy ran off in high spe 
1 soon returned, hut in a frame of despoi 
jency. saying that he could not get it chang 
friend then determined to trust him w: 
whole amount . He gave him the note 
told him to have it changed in Norfolk, 
[and after taking out two dollars for himself, 
the remaining to him. , Soon after re- 
from his trip Andrew handed the 
which amounted to three dollar 
d, with a grateful acknowledgernentBJp^, 



lof his fa 



A fi-v 



Hut he did not sto| 
•afterwards Andrew called to sec his frie 
[bringing witli him the money which he 
learned during the interval, and offered to 
Jturn the two dollars which he had borrow 
jSuch conduct is worthy of imitation. 



have to 
ntages. not having 
apparatus, school furniture aod suitable build- 
ings. This ought not to be so. foi when 
teachers come here thirsty for knowledge and 
ith only money enough to remain in school 
few months, we ought to be able to give 
em the besl, advantages a* once. Some of 
tese wantsjfce, being supplied by friends ami 
e hope in flslew months lo double the advan- 
ges of the school. There is much that is en- 
raragiug in the work. The students are 
ixious to improve and they 'pin. themselves 
to study without coercion. 

11. T. WASHINGTON. 



Lynchburg, .S>(. U th, 1881 
"SoUTiiEiis Workman": — 




his 



' the t 



with the ottier, particularly those of tl 
tribe. In this way it is hoped that tl: 
not only learn to be good workers ai 
rect speakers of the English language, but 
that they may take in, day after day, the good 
qualities of the worthy families " among 
whom they are placed. It was made a part 
of the agreement, when the Indians first came 
to Hampton, that they should each, 
possible, have one summer North before they 
returned to their Western home.. 

The Indians who are left here for the sum 
mer are principally those who went North last 
year. Their work is somewhat different from 



butl 
roeh 



The boys 
carpel 



i to be 



clock the boy 



ig alon 
li.lefoi 
They! 



At 



chool which la 



until half past two. They are not now- taugh 1 
with the girls. The lime for the return of 
the first Indians whocanle here is about 
so every possible advantage is being given 
them, that they may be prepared to do much 
good to their people with whom they 
■work. 



from that of the boys'. They are divided in 
to two classes; the cooking class and the 
ing class. At half past nine o'clock in 
morning they report in the different apart- 
ments for work and are kept until nearly din- 
ner time. It would surprise those who do not: 
know of their work, tu see how neatly some, 
of their articles are turned off. Two girls 
work in the dining room waiting on one table. 
They each wait one week at a time, but both 
together take care of the table. The girl who, 
waited the previous week helps the other to 
take care of the table while she waits. So, 
when twelve o'clock comes all the girls, who 
wait on the tables, report in the dining 
for said duty. When dinner is over they 
wash the dishes and reset theXtables. Thii 
repeated at each meal. At^half past one 

n'nlnelr thp rrlrla Hfuvmblo foi " 



trouble. 

In the dining room they do their v, 
ill. A few nights ago one of them 
jo like to wash dishes." I said to her " i 
must come and go right off;" she said " 
right, I go up stairs you say?" At anot 

time one of them said ".Miss 1 can't wail 

the table, please excuse me." I knew what ' 
the matter, so I told her I would not exc 
her, and left. When the ten minutes bell n 
pper I found her in ttie diuing ro< 

She came up to me and said " Miss 

went out and jumped and run till I get we 
It is verv wonderful how soon they lean 
peak English, and some of them have told 
hat they have almost forgotten their ( 
anguage. The Arizonas, who have been here 
inly three months, speak almost as well as 
ome of the others. 

On the whole, the work is growing, 
jone will regret the little that he does towards 
Wiping to enlighten the red man o£ the 
far west. 



difficult one ir 

!. and in fitting his soft Polyr 
s for the duties, exigencies n 
e rv j£straints which Ango-Saxon emig 
' [enterprise, with Chinese competi 
'terrible tide of immorality from i 

pcMrafning of young' Hawalia 
ially. is the only hope. Ham 



■'■stfd 



gthe New York Tt 
id now issued < 
|tra— No. 81. Th 
rs generally, at t 
The letters con 
Itions during ajoi 



Mr. Hnrrii 



imrytoJuly, 
Tribune Ex- 
ly newa-deal- 
jpy. y 
m'a observa- 



th of i 



Isla 



though developed fa 



You le. 



:d fro 
gatheri 



bles which th. 
,n\ connection wit 
ust hay and cjovcr. 1 
time during this 



op of i 



;cupied 



part of the 



The L'irls' work, of course, is quite different The work most interesting to the boys h 

.1.°. ..i i . tit j- ■ i_j :_ 00 <-,t>., «f Mm nrnn of fruit, sin 



been the saving of the crop of fruit, such 
as pears, grapes, apples and peaches. This 
"has kept them quite busy for a while. 



very cheerfully, and enjoy, 

All the vegetables for the fall have been 
^planted and are growiug nicely. The boys 
tare all well and cheerful, and show no signs 
of dissatisfaction. 

Hepectfully submitted 



o'clock the girls assemble for their lessons, 
(just half an hour later than the boys you ob- 
serve.) because they have diuing room work 
to do/ 



SundayJltfternoons all the Indians attend 
Sunday School ia this building. This class is 
taught by the Rev. J. J. Gravatt, the Episco- 
pal minister of Hampton, who has taken 8 
great interest in the Indittif work. Monday 
evenings they are taaght singing; "Wednesday 



Vhew^ter 
upply^ome j 



y from Virginia to Tex- 
leal of information con- 
und customs of the in- 
habitants of that section. Thewriter talked 
h all classes of fhe people, and evidently 
understand* Mark Twain's 'description of the 
eporter's duty "to dine with the governor 
midland sleep in the jail," or, as Sydney Smith 
still better expresses the same idea, "to go 
from the sauce of Dives to the sores of 
us," and he has given most entertaining 
uts of what he saw and heard. Mr. 
um has evidently looked w-ith special 
st at the colored people, aif.l his obaer- 
is upon them deserve the attention of all 
htful people who wish to understand 
Southern problem " His striking ac- 1 
count of a night scene in a railway train and 
d Re- 
publican and some white Democrats was Cor> 
" gfield Repub- 
lican under the head 'of "A. Live Negro in 
Alabama," and I doubt not was widely read. 
Mr. Harrison gays he heard many good words 
d of Hampton students, who are teaching 
vurious sections of the country, and heyex- 
;sses kindly sympathy for the difficulties 
th which many of them have to contend 
in the rural districts. His conclusions as to 
Theii 



ally 



LETTER FROM TUSKEGEE, ALA. 

Mb. Booker T. Washington, who 
writes the following letter, is a Hampton £ e "col»re?MK^ 
Gra( ,,l ° t 
Indi 

responsible position in Alabama, and ia 

fry 



Oraduate (last year in charge of our general condition is improving, their cours. 
boys,) who lias been called to a as a race is upward." So mote it be. 

truly your friend, 

Ouiia Lanohobne. 



,al Sell 

ual labor basis by buying a farm' 
which will cost $500. Nearly half the mon- 
ey has been secured. The effort is most 
praiseworthy. His friends at Hampton 
have helped him generously. Such work 
o busy for a while. His « his is worthy of the interest and aid of , orrow o1 ttm audaen cl03 e of a lire so full 01. 
a kind of employment which they all take every one. We will gladly forward any of happiness, and usefulness, and pray 

hold of very cheerfully, and enjoy. help that may be sent for him. for God's comfort and blessing upon her family, 

whosorrow not as.thosc which have uo hope. 

TUSKEGEE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For the Education of Colored Teach 



Sep! 10th, 1881 



Wo 



I have watched the Indiai 
arithmetic class to see if they i 
other's work, but have neve 
copy another s wprk ye 



the purchase of c 



Please allow me through your paper t 

Ijxpress my heart felt thanks to the "vacation 
ituients of Hampton for their noble efforts i 
jehalf of the Tuskegee Normal School. 
We were all no little surprised and gratified 
when we received a letter, a lew days ago, 
from Mr. M. M. Snowd 
students had raised 
|«0 or $7.5 to help 
farm. 
To all who in any way aided in raising the 
money, the teachers at this achool j ' 
words of praise and thankfulness. 
With this generous gift and the aid of other 
The other day as I was going up stairs in friends, we are already nearly able to return 
■the Indian cottage I saw an Indian boy stand- tn c |200 borrowed to make our first payment, 
evenings to rday games : and'Fnday evenings ing on the Bteps. It was time for dinner, and We have directed nearly all our efforts to- 
I was about to ask him what he was waiting war ds paying for the land, because this will 
for when he asked me to let him have my gi ve us a Bure foundation on which to work, 
"coat. I asked him what he wanted with it. That the colored people begin to help each 
pointed to the head of the atairs where other, is the best evidence of their progress. 

,.l nnr larla nnru> nnd hrIH " Mfl ri n crnt ~ 



, Mr. Gravatt has them at prayer-meeting. 
These meetings are very interesting as well as 
instructive. We are very anxious fc^ have alll 
of our Western friends become good and true, 
men and women, but we are especially inter- 
ested in those who are soon to return where! 
almost every one they meet will think and act* 
just the opposite from what they have '.been, 
taught here. Their lot is indeed a hard one. 
-Wan we not feel for those ;who are bo soon 
ne lurrounded by hindrances of all kindat| 
Many of them have become Christians sinci 
they came here. This is very essential t< 
thorough teaching. Bo it is hoped thst in a* 
few years there will be a great change in " 
Indians of the West. 



Died. Aug 8th, at her home in Danville, Va.,/^ 
of typhoid fever, Eliza A. Davis, class ol 
Tier many friends among 1 the officers 
and students of Hampton Institute learn with 
sorrow of this sudden close of a life so full of. 



Died, Sept 20th, at Abingdon, 
H. Trigg, class of '82. His end. 



, Va., -fehaa. 
Lwas peace. 



To Accommodate the Public. 
The proprietors of that immensely popular 
remedy, Kidney-Wort in recognition of the 
claims of the public which has so liberally 
patronized them, have prepared a liquid pre- 
paration of that remedy for the special accom- 
odation of those who from any reason dislike 
"statingTharthe 1 to prepare it for themselves. It is very con- 
h un entertainment ccntrated and, as the dose is small, it is more 
easily taken by many. It has the same 
effectual action in all diseases of. the Kidneys, 
liver or bowels. — Home and Farm. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
In Debility. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate gives vigor 
where there has been debility, and renewed 
itrength where there has been exhaustion. * 



Thousands of ladies to-day cherish grateful 
remembrances of the help derived from the 
of Lydia E. Plnkham'a Vegetable Com- 



pound. It positively Mi res all fen 
plaints. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. 
913 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., 
iyhleu. 



itoo'd our lady nurse, and said "Me no gotSj was about to say that every dollar" that we 
ihirt on: me no want pass her." I gave him pan ge t out of the colored people themselves, 
ly coat which he put on, and went up to his f or educational purposes is worth two cominf 
>om, and got ready for dinner. This boy from elsewhere. 

ad been at work, and having come in for There is hope for an individual or a race 
[fUnner, went down to the washroom with onlyTjwhen they begin to look outside of themselves, 
is under-shirt on, and as he was going up he:;j i n mv last letter I reported that the school 
,w this lady at the head of the stairs, and he -.'opened with thirty students. Now we have 
ould not pass by her without having his ov-g^ enrollment of sixty. 

shirt or coat on so that he might hide hiaJj We have msde some efforts to interest the] 
der-shirt. This is a mark of improvement. Sfcpopie in the different counties, in education.Pcaay Is as woadufnl 
a. t.\w. gkanj of the teachers and others begin to — 



Pinkham, 
for pam- 



Qoinine Superseded, 
we have . mach pleasure in recommending 
.ermallne to our readers as an absolute eur* 
. . ■ Malaria. The beat and moat reliable aab- 
etrtula for quinine known. To* manetaclarsr's 
' ams ana* is a guarantee of lis msrlt. In erfi- 
' as Its cheapness. Ma. 



box. For particulars see advertisement. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



V LETTERS PROM HAMFTOH GRADUATES. 

\ CaEPENTEE. TeAOHEBAHD MINISTER.! 

Hampton Wobk " The Making or Me."^ 

A POOE GOUNTBY. WHITE CoLLEOIANS'| 

Interest in Colobed Childben. The 
Stbuqole Upwabd. A Hopeful Coun- 
ty. A Classical Student. 

The following selections are made from! 
letters written by Hampton graduates, on 
request of the Principal, to those who badj 
contributed the scholarships, ($10 a year) 
which paid for their schooling at the Nor-« A young woman who is in every way one, 
mal School. Most of the writers havelof Hampton's best representatives, writes- 
been teaching ever since they graduated,! «i My parents were slaves,aod of course I wai 
that is from one to eight years, and in the" 
simple annals of their experience among 
their people and of their own early strug-, 
upward, may be read much of the 



eligion. Tbey are also coming into posses-l 
don of property, but they are not doing as] 
nuch as it is in their power to do. I have} 
rritten to you these linesthat you might kr, 
whether or not the money spent on me had! 
ccomplished any thing. I hope that these! 
rords may carry to you consolation. ' 'Hel 
hat giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.' 
With gratitude, I am 
Respectfully yours, 



INDUSTRIAL TBAININQ APPRECIATED. 




of both races since 

TEACHES AND MINISTEB. 

who writes as follows 1 
__'s earlier graduates and] 
the most efficient. 

"_ Vs., May 4th, 1881. 

Dear JVfc remem|>er yeJ7 pi eaaan tly the! 
time when I was asked by'.Gen'l Armstrong to ( 
write a letter to be sent to some friend 
North. It so happened that it was 



raa how wss I to accomplish this. A colored 
chool was organized and supported by the 
friends of Philadelphia, hut I had no means 
and mj parents were poor, so of course I had 
i work hard for iny support, and could not 
tend the day hChool, but in connection with 
he day school there was a night school also, 
vhich I attended as regularly as I could till 
the later part of 1£70. During this time I had 
oanaged by great economy to save some 
joney, with which I applied for and gained 
ndmission to the Richmond Institute, a theol- 
ogical Institution for tho education of colored 
preachers and teachers, supported by the 
apt. Home Mission Society. I continued here 
.1 school from Sept. 15th, 1870, till April,1871 
vhen I found that my means were about ex 
bailsted, and to replenish my purse I was ob 
liged to leave school again. This was the 
" eginnina of the State public schools, and as 
eachers were in demand, I soon found em- 
Iployment as teacher in— County Va., where 
lam teaching now . I taught school here in tl 
|County from "April, 1871, till the spring of 1874, 
and desiring to further improve my education. 
" wrote to my old friend and farmer teacher, 



too, but can't remember any of the 
ardshipa of Blavery, only what my mother] 
sed to tell mc. I am very thankful to 
leavenly Father that I was not old enough 
know more. l 
My school life did not begin until the early 
iys of childhood had passed. Then I was sentl 
a public Bchool, where I learned to readKj, ra E c Dixon,) telling her what I so much 
d write. In 1870 fie superintendent of thisj deair(jd Upon , h(! rec cipt of my letter she 
:hool sent me to Hampton one year as a» replied j„ strU cting me to go to Hampton the 
itate student. The next year I paid my ownB^jt fM< BO tne beginning of school found me 
ray partly by work while there, and the bal-« sa[e |y ot H am pton with friends and teachers, 
nee since I've been teaching. The trainingM the mem0 ry f whom I shall always cherish, 
e get in work, while at H. is of great use to* rema i ne d during the term, and at its close 
s among our people; as the great trouble«( Janei 1874 j wnon we left for our homes, it' 
ith them is to know when and how to work.B was my intention of returning the next term, 
The principles impressed at H. have been« out se eing the great need of my services 
" ^Bthe making of me, and I shall ever feel grate B^nni; my people, I was induced to engage ; - 

BeUl . * 1 1— t,m » BM. , P. : .1 ( I ,. t„ i.vtlnKr 



2nd Latin, and five books of Virgil's An. I 
and it an uphill pull, but that spirit that was 
drilled and forced into me at Hampton never 
fails to urge me on. The very height of my 
ambition is to go on a foreign mission. 
There truly is a great work for the colored 
youth to perforin. The state of religion in 
the South is deplorable. The only remedy 
that I see is a general diffusion of education 
among the masses, and this is the work that 
Hampton is leading off in. Hampton is as the 
great heart ever pulsating and driving its 
life bloodiits graduates) through the remotest 
nooks anqjfcomers of the country. My prayer 
is, dear friend, not that you should assist me 
directly, but assist another poor boy as my- 
self to gain an eJncation. I would be truly 
glad to receive a letter from you. 

I am, Obediently yours. 



cholarship.' 



,ou.Atthattime!didnot^ 



since then I have fully realized the General' 
object in having me write. I have been ask- 
ed the second time to write, and this time I 
have an object myaelf ; I wish to thank you 
for your generosity toward me tho"" h 1 
Stranger to you. Your help to me has c 
me to help others. 

I BF1TB OF HIMSELF. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

Tonic in* Feeble Digestion. 
I have 'ound Horsford'B Acid Phosphate to 
be a good tonic where there was enfeebled 
digestion. 

Altaniont, Ills. G. SCHLAGENHAUF, M.D. 



LETTER FROM DAKOTA. 

Str. Peninah, August 26th, 1881. 
Editor of Workman. 

Tho Brule Sioux have heretofore 
borne unenviable reputation for incorrigible 
clinging to old customs, and I was agreeably 
disappointed in finding them imbued with a 
desire for improvement. The. present Agent, 
taken hold of 



|a POOB COUNTRY F0 



MAN TO LIVE! 



home here, 
le condition, 
the land hold-] 



A TEACHER 

While at Hampton I had 
being a teacher, especially di 

second years . But when I returned home myg-"-' T " h ~' " r of both classes hire themselve 

heart was melted down in sympathy for my|^ • rich for $100. and »U0. a year. Yo. 

people. I know that God had opened a "'Jl, eflom that what their condition i" 

tor me and I felt under special obligations toK? m , farm and make a little by having 
Him for so doing. These thoughts bore heav-B m lheir Qwn Mo8t eyerJ {amj , y owns 

ily upon my mind till I found myself in tbe» a h and oult Intemper 
school-room, not from cbo-- 



[teaching again, and I am happy to aay that my 
lefforts with that 

[ton, and'hopes' to make it her life work. Of Ibeen a success." 

er present post she writes, that it is ■ T o all the young frecdrnen who can Major Wm ^^7, 'desire to conduct it 

Tlaarly recall the close of the war, the tn f be / t i nter csts of the service and in ac- X 

changes that have come to their people in ( cordance with business principles. T8§ In- / 

Jail respects must indeed seem a wonder-! dian3 are beg ining to break land and build s 

nevC j|fui story, though not all have had as cheer-| bouses. There is a general appearance of thrift 

° r . Bful an experience as the writer. His pict- that is highly encouraging. I am indebted to 

~ure is certainly one of, the kindly courtesy of Major Parkhurst for his 
hospitality and assistance during my stay at 

A hopeful COUNTY. _ Lower Brule Agency. 

Eleven years ago there were only a few or- The terminus of the Chicago, Milwaukie and 

.nized churches in the County, and the pul- St. Paul Railroad is just opposite the Agency 

its of those few were filleeTwith ignorant and it wi l doubtless be a great annoyance un- 

■ in various kinds of less the civil law is made effective in prevent- 



The rent being 

foot-hold. 1 can t name 
who owns a comfortabl 
whites arc in the sa 
nly a very few rich whites 



high he could never! 



but from ig a ev n here among both white and] 

sense of duty. I have had a great many child-M b W hat little they do make, in part 

ran under my supervision since that time sU Atia ^ ud sometimes the 

a teacher, and I feel sure>hat a great many , of|f t toc 7. i havQ quite a temperance 

- my scholars have made real progress, and thatM « ^ tion her0 among- the little ones. IbeJ 
their aspirations have been raised to make ofBE B tho h o[ tn(J worId 

themselves good men and women. I nave» ' f ( the older onea t0 si, 

done nothing but teach for a bvelihood, andBK" ' 

to-day, with an experience of eight years in theM P 6 here are still superstitious and 
school room, I feel it to be my highest duty* " * 1 V V p h rf ^ 

to my people and tomy God to do all that j»g »™ £ « ^ b e!ore they are converted, 
in my power to help to ^nhghten l my ^P^oP'^any make a profession of religion and li 
that they may come to be better citizens and|» * Uvea, but still they are followers 
especially better Christians. I have not f oundK'Tr they say. Their morals are Imp. 
«Eool teaching to be a very profitable busl-|^£r J ^ ; h Do what 



■preachers who indulged in various 
superstitions, but the churches have greatly 
increased in number, and those ignorant 
preachers, to a great extent, have been replaced 
fith intelligent men. We have a Baptist As- 
.ociation, the object of which is the further 
advancement of religious principles. 1 
have also' a Sabbath School Union which 
.composed of the Baptist Sabbath Schools of the 
-County, and has for its object the promotion of 
the Sabbsth School work. Both of the above 
rganizations meet annually, and are doing a 



npure.1 



ness, and have many a time been reduced tol 
straits for means, ye tlhe consolation thatl 
always follows an honest effort to do one's duty! 
has made me feel that I was richly paid. My] 
work for my people has not been confined tol 
the school-room out it has ever been my obje 
and aim to help them whenever and where-] 
ever I could. I must say that the pleasantestl 
partof my work has been that ddj« in the Sun-I 
day school. I am very thankful to be able to sayl 
that I have had great success in this directionl 
both temporal and spiritual. I believe that Tl 
have been the means of bringing some 
toCHrist. 

DRIVEN INTO THE MINISTRY. 

About a year ago I entered the ministry, am 
have been trying since that time to explaii 
God's word w my people whenever an oppoi 
tunity presented itself. A.want of the nght 
kind of books has prevented me from bei _ 
as proficient as I wish to be, yet I have doni 
the best I could, and am still trying to pre 
pare myself to do better. I was dnven 
this aMb from a sense of duty. I found so i 
inefficient men who often preached erroneous] 
doctrines, that I feltalmost bound for the sakei 
of my Master, to try to correct at least some 
things. Again they come so short of setting] 
forth the true principles of Christianity. The] 
colored evangelical organizations are, now] 
more particular about the kind of men they| 
recognize as ministers. 

HIS OWN HOUSE RUTLDER. 

Four years after I leM Hampton I married, 
and shall have been married four years i" 
AugUBt I found it quite hard to secure 
home for my family and to provide for them 
the necessary comforts, yet I have succeeded 
thus far. By hard work and close living ,7 
have paid for a lot, and with my own hands: 
have built a very comfortable little house on itl 
I am content to continue trying to teach — 
long as I can live at it . The only thing tl 
-will drive me from the work ot teaching vi 
be small pay such as will not secure lor me] 
tnd my family the common comforts of life.l 
Jam happy to say that the colored people '-" 
this section of the country are making tc 
progress in industry, in education, morals t 



ay, you are still looked upon just as befon 

society. I am glad this is not the 
ith all of our people. At my home it 
[different. We can never rise as a race 
there is a higher atandard of morals wil 
:ople. 

Yours gratefully, 







by the punishment of offenders 
against the law. 

The best interests of tho Indians and the 
dian service would be subserved by the es- 
tablishment of a branch of tho U. S/Court 
hich would have exclusive jurisdiction over 
Indian reservations and which could hold ses- 
sions at the different Indian Agencies, say 
every six months. \ 
1 Every community of human beings contains 
less wickedness, and Indian commun- 
ftlework.' QuiteT- change is "perceptfble ities are nociception to the rule. Without law 
1 morals, and I am glad to say the state of in- crime would rapidly increase, even among 
ifference to others that characterized us enlightened people Many Indian reservations 
n former years is fast subsiding, and in its arc practically without law. 
?ead we can see a better spirit advancing, a At Crow Creek Agency the Indians are all 
irit of love and sympathy for one another, scattering out over their Reservation, taking 
£k|sMn>W.ll;>ll|ttq separate claims, and a?e making igreat 
to be awakened to the fact that the only efforts to , improve , the r condition-but 
ure and honorable way to the enjoyment of there can be no doubt that their civilization 
reedom and independence is a steady -.pplica- is greatly retarded ^^1.^™"^ 
ion to business ; many have bought lands and satisfactory title given them to the lands they 



HELP PROM WHITE COLLEGIAN8. 

Another young woman, who has taught 
• since her graduation, with much sue-; 
s, reports: 

'Little or no opposition. The children taki 
jterest in their studies. Tho parents an 
rery kind to me indeed, also the school offl- 
ers. Most of the people own good comfort- 
ble houses, though wages are low and work] 
lard to get. The men work principally 01 
the pubhc works in- 
1 york here. 



i comfortably situated, some are engaged in 
mercantile business, a great many own horses, 
cattle, and other personal property, and rent 
Jands and are farming for themselves, but tho 
>rity are variously employed by the whites 
rages which in some instances afford them 
iple support, and in others are scarcely 
-jough to furnish the necessaries of life. 
IWhat has been said, no donbt truthfully, re- 
specting the colored people's tendency (in other 
■parts of the country) to spend half their time 
|in idleness, I am glad to say is not applicable 
the people of this county. Idlers or those 
fho have nothing to do, are — 



-as thev can't secure! 



,ldom, and when there are such persons the, relative of life, liberty and the pursuit of 

stigmatized by all honest colored men who happiness 

come in contact with them. The great evil The indi . «„,:,:„„„ w. 

■i 1 • v™ drinkiiirl I am sorrv to sav pre- of the Sioux Nation or other fictitious Ha- 

The whites, as a? general thing treat then*™ 8 "'? mMy ^ ut notaa much as ii pasl lions, but the one which we are all proud to 

idly. There„is a college for young men ;nB^ ean)j w hich is owing to the strong opposition =aU "urs- 
ine place, and they take quite an interest in» t mcets f r0 m the Baptist Association and S. S. 
the colored children. Several of them haveBp nion Hoping that I may be able to do - 



he colored children. Several 01 them naveijjp , H inf( that I may be able to do a amy oi ^.^"^"^'■^■'^"^S^A 
harge of a Sabbath School in the colored*! t dea , more * io tUe wa / , instructing mj the number of paupers within its limits and 
hurch, which is largly attended every Sun-K^f and therebv encourage the dear frTendl this is most effective y done by educating the 



church, which is largly 

ay afternoon. I teach in tne same kuwl 
_id find there is a great deal of interest man 
ifested. I am particularly fond of this iortion 
jf my work, as there is ao very muchUo be 
sught about the Heavenly Master and ° : 
ronderful works." 



ace, and thereby encourage 

j spending their time and money 
belpingus, 

With many prayers for you, I am 
Respectfully yours, 





„ n n\rLtT?rom a colored fe* » «•» P 1 ^' ,rom Crow Cretk 
ople, writes from a colored ^ Bottonli near Cheyenn- 



THE STBUQOLE UPWABD. 

A young man writes : 

"I was bom a slave in 1850, so I wi 
fifteen years old at the close of the war. I 
"Uigent effort I had acquired a little know-J^^g 

" ge of reading and writing. ■ ... . _ .. „ n . t wo . ,tudent of theBthe\wo places named is very interesting and 

it this timelgnorance and destitution were! "I have_ beensinc e Oct. 78, l ° e J M f tho ch •* ppelle Md Medi- 

. Jble everywhere among us, and being sen-lSt. ^g^^^^^Jt. TS^si ciueVreek is beautiful. The F »oil is very good 
lible of our greatest necessity, (education) my|C. I have read since I bar e been here Aen cine £ benches, and I 

i!3S&ttXS£ wg"gp2! i &S^^S^lS^pS^Sk to beUeve that the upland, would 



are endeavoring to improve. 

Unity and continuity of effort and absence 
of effective laws governing, protecting and 
punishing the Indians, together with the 
present system of giving rations to all, regard- 
less of condition, are the great retarding : " 



fluences which are now operating against ^ I 
the elevation of the Indians along the Missoa- . /, I 



The Indian will work, like the avi 
white, black or yellow marv-when compel 
'jo. Moral suasion operates successfully when 
assisted by fear of punishment. 

No Nation depends upon moral suasion 
with 'verv alone to insure to the people the rights, cor- 

.. J —I-*; ~t Ufa i;i,.,.tT- *nA tha nllramt nf 



, The poor we have ever with us ; but it is the 
duty of every community to lessen.if possible. 



lling the adults to do what 
nd by punishing the idle 



children and c 
work they e 
and vicious. 

Compulsion seems a hard, cruel word to 
many good people, but we are told that the 
Lord chastizes those whom He loves, and that 
conveys to me the impression that the all- 
wise and loving Creator considers it neces- 
HOAL STUDENT. ^ry to use an assistant force to moral suasion 

One of the few Hampton graduates whojtor the purpose of compelling men to obey the 
,ve not i 
imong thei . 

[college in which he is pursuing a classical ^RTft "^"Thomas L. Riggs, of w'hom I 
haUb written before. The scenery between 



— 



orove very productive, If ntilirad for the cul- 
ture of small grains, wheat, rye and oat*, and 
tame grasses. V 

Mr Rigga »nd I left Crow Creek about 
7 P. jl-, drove about eighteen miles, and then 
having cared for the horeea,apre»d our blank 
ets on the ground and went to sleep. Th< 
nelt evening about 6 P. M. we arrived at 
East Pierre, the terminus of the C . and N. 
W R. R., a very thriving and busy little 
town on the east bank of the Missouri River. 
The country back of the town may in <jme be 
made vVry productive, andnow affords an ex 
ccllent range for cattle. About It. P. N. w( 
arrived at Peoria Bottom, a beautiful stretch 
of land lying along the East bank of the Mis- 
souri River, about " ten miles from Pierre. 
Here are located twenty-five Indian familiei 
on homesteads, all which are improved to i 
greater or less extent, several entirely fenced. 
Their farms are contiguous, and with three 
white families take up the entire bottom. All 
have houses and n small stock of domestic r- : 
mals. Mr. liiggs' homestead is located 
about the middle of the settlement, and has 
the appearance of a thrifty little farm. The 
pretty little church is located near his house. 
Altogether the settlement has an inviting and 
homelike appearance. 

This appears to be an excellent! step and 
suggests the advantage of apportioning out 
Reservations on a similar plan, thus opening 
no a missionary field for good, industrious and 
Christian families, who should be given a good 
title to a portion of land in the midst of 
Indian communities. It would pay the 
Government to employ the fathers of such 
white families as assistant farmers at/fl 
ries. In this way an excellent element of 
white people could be scattered among thi 
Indians, to their great advantage and the beat 
interests of the service. 

At Cheyenne I found the Indians greatly 
tcrestcd in the subject of the anticipated 
rival of a certain number of Sitting Bull 
Indians. Visiting the camps I was greatly 
pleased to find that their domestic cattle 
were doing well. Many families have now 
over thirty head and the great majority o 
families have still a small and increasing stock 
1 fear that many will be tempted only to kill 
their cattle to feast their returning prodigals. 
The fact is that the Indian, like a child, re 
quires constant watching, advice, exhortation 
and occasional punishment to keep him on 
the good road they all express a desire to fol 
low. 

If a certain place is paved with good lnten 
tioos, as we are sometimes told it is, there wil' 
be no end of room for the Indian in the next 
world. 

The manufacture of brick, conversion ol 
btef hides into leather, the leather into har- 
ness, shoes &c. the growing of wheat and its 
conversion into flour, besides stock raising are; 
industries that might be established at the dif- 
ferent Agencies, and remunerative employ- 
ment thus afforded to able bodied Ind' 
who should be given fair living wages for 
work done, and be allowed to purchase from 
the Agency commissary subsistence, clothing 
and other supplies at cost price to the ^ 
meat, 

A moral obligation rests upon the Governt 
ment to afford support to the Indian n 
now that game has been destroyed and lai 
are demauded by the farmer class—but th 
also rests upon the Government the obligation 
to mete out the support in such a m 
will eventually lift the Indian out of his 
present status of paupcrage. Like the duty of 
parent to child, the duty referred to 
with it authority to en force obedience and that 
authority ought to be exercised in such a 
. ner as to effect the uplifting of the dependent. 
Arriving at Standing Rock Agency, Au-, 
gust 18th, I saw and talked with all the 
leading Sitting Huli Indians, except Spotted. 
Eagle, who had just left Standing Rock for 
Cheyenne River Agency. They were all p.nx- 
ous to have their children educated and train- 
ed as white children are trained, and want to 
settle down on at separate claim, have a few 
cows, chickens, pigs,&c. issued to them and to 
try to live as white people do, and I 
vinced that much good could be done for 
them, if work uni fair pay could be furnished 
them. j, 

They are not naturally lazy; but having 
been trained It hunters and warriors, they 
not fitted to take hold of other employments 
at once, and without there being an evident 
necessity for their doing so, or without some 
little training and the expenditure of a great 
deal of patience and persevering effort by 
those charged with their care and sup 

I am now waiting for the Boat to leave for 
up HiVer. The captain says " The Doctor is 
sick." I find that the term Doctor is applied 
to the hot water pump. 

Bismark iB a very busy little tow 
road agents are too plenty to make traveling 
back and forth from the boat-landing to the 
town, after dark, either pleasant or profitable. 
I am very respectfully, 

obedient servant, 
Geo. LiR. Bbowh. 
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BY J. 0. HOADLET. 
lUad at Hamptm InilUlUe &v Mrt JC JV. L. Vatom. 
I used to love those gentle sounds 
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That seemed but silence more intense, i 
That burst within the Spirit's bounds 
Almost without the aid of sense. 

The rustle when the wind was low 

Of leaves that hardly dared to stir, 
The flutter of the falling snow, 
The glancing snow buds eddying whir. 

The genial kettle's soothing song, 

The hissing of a smouldering fire, 
The footsteps of a distant throng, 
The bell-tones of a far off spire. 

I loved to lie on grassy knolls 

Beneath the shade of summer trees, 
\To hearken to the hymn that rolls 

Toward Heaven upon the evening breeze. 

sred o'er the rustic bridge 
ear the brooklet's low refrain ; 
I clo'mb the hay loft near the ridge. 
* : iten to the pattering rain. 

I sat medown on a mossy stone 

A wide, umbrella o'er me spread, 
To hear the sobbing night's low moan, 
Her teardrops sprinkled round my head 

I loved the Bongs of early birds, 

The honest 'red-breast's joyous throat, 
The whippoorwill's complaining words, 
The wakeful cuckoo's pensive note. 

The pigeon cooing-taid the leaves, 

The thrush in dewy bosquet hid ; 
The swallow twittering round the eaves. 
And the chirp of t\e tattling katy-did. 

The droWBy hush of t,be nodding rye, 

The low of the homewerd wand'ring herd 
The buzz of the darting dragon fly 

And the hum of the glittering humming 
bird. 

But most of all I loved to hark 

To the low sweet tones of the fireside ring 
When'the hearth was as bright as the heav 
■ens were dark. 
And we listened to hear the cricket sing. 

I loved all gentle sounds and low \ 

That seemed too faint for mortal ears, 
Almost I heard ihe spring grass grow, 
Almost the muBic of the spheres. V 

But now my ear has grown so dull, 
The world around me all so still, 
I pause and listen .in the lull 
For any sound that void to fill. 

I love all noises loud and shrill. 

I love all voices strong and clear, 
The raging surf, the clattering mill, 
Or any sound that I can hear. 

I love the crashing thunder peal, 

I love the echoing cannon's boom, 
The ringing forge, the jarring wheel, 
Tin- shrieking file, J^he cackling loom. 

I love the tones of eager men, ■ - 

TlieJ>old y appeal, the loud harangue 
The torrent roaring down the glen, 

The clarion's scream, the cymbals' clang. 

The jangling firebells' wide alarm, 

The moan of forests lone and drear, 
Each hath its own peculiar charm ; 
I love all sounds that I can hear. 

Yet there are sounds not fierce nor wild, 

And voices neither loud nor shrill 
Still heard as when I was a child ; 
I love them for I hear them still . 

I love, who does not love, the swell 

Of anthem from the hallowed choir, 
The solemn organ's breathed spell, 
The chiming of a tuneful spire. 

The blessing of a grateful tongue, 

The praises of the good and great, 
The greetings of the fair and young, 
The music of a tete a tetc. 

And sounds I hear that wake the flow 



Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of West Newton, 
MaSB. who conducted the Seniors' supple- 
mentary Normal course at Hampton Institute 
last June, has kindly sent us a brief r _ 
her lectures, embodying the fundamental , 

Habits of attention, memory and expression 
may be cultivated by occasionally reading or 
telling a story or describing a scene and then 
requiring the pupils to give it in their own 



Of softening tears frori) pitying i 
Want's timid plaint, theory of woi . 
The orphan's tears, the- mourner's sighs. 

Though dull mine ear, one earnest prayer 
Shall sway me while my senses live ; 

The deep, soft mutual cry " Forbear,' 
The one all needful cry " Forgive." 

And there are sounds heard long ago 
Shall linger in my -.heart for aye; 

They follow wheresoe'er I go, 

They haunt me wheresoe'er I Btay. 

The voices of the loved and lost, 

The song that childhood's care beguiled 

The tongues of youth's high Pentecost, 
The angry word unreconciled. 

And there are sounds more felt than heard, 
My baby prattling on my knee 



The ttatntea of the perfect law 

Yet make my listening heart rejoice, 

And yet I hear with conscious awe 
The whiBpers of the still, small voice. 

And though all earthly Bounds were passed 
If when my waning sands are run 

I listen trembling, at the last 
To hear the master say, -'Well done," 

nen all the gathered clouds of sense 
From off the quickened ear shall roll, 
And angels' songs, with joy intense 
Shallliurst upon the wakeniug soul. 



dog, a jump, or a run, or at least pictures of 
se, before the words cat, leaf, dog; 
g or jumping were put upon the board, 
is recommended that the. words should 
be given in Script characters. It is as easy 
for the child to read "cat" as "cat," and 
much easier for him to write it; and the trans- 
ition from the written to the printed forms is 
very easy and can be made withouj^any extra 
trouble, as soon as the pupil needs to take the 
primer, or to read from the chart, (if the 
teacher is so fortunate as to have a good chart.) 

The class were shown how to make rending 
charts for themselves and thus possess a valu- 
able aid with little or no expense. 

Teachers should see that their pupils not 
only recognize the forms of the words they 
see on the boardkor in their books, but that 
they have the ^ea* the words are meant to 
convey. They should hold familiar talks 
about the subject of the piece, in which the 
child is encouraged to give hiB own thoughts, 
as well as those of the author, in his own Ian- 



principles of teaching and some valuable Bug 
geBtiona as to methods of work. 

Mrs. Walton, wife of Prof. Geo. Walton, 
agent of the Mass. Board of Education, ii 
herself well known in New England as an ex 
perienced teacher and leader of teachers' "In 
stitutes." Those who had the advantage of 
her instruction will be glad to refresh their 
mbrance of it. and we are happy to give 
them and others the benefit of this recapitu- 
ation, before their own autumn school work 
begins. They will be pleased to read also ' 
another column, the interesting poem 
'Sounds I Love," so effectivelv rendered by 
Mrs. Walton, as they will remember, at the 
elocutionary entertainment Bhe kindly contrib- 
uted to their pleasure and the benefit of their 
hool mission work. 

PEINOIPLES AND METHODS IN TEAOH 

im. 

To the Editor of the Southern Iforkman: 

At your request I send you an outline of the 
work attempted at the Normal Institute held 
" Hampton from May 23rd to June 10th of 
this year. 

of the Conductor, first to 
impress upon tne mindB of the graduati 
formed the Institute class a few leading princi- 
ple! that should be followed in teaching. 
These were put upon the black-board in a 
conspicuous place and referred to daily, the 
members being directed to observe that they P ure vocals - 
were adhered to in the models of teaching^ ' 
given upon the platform. 
The following was the statement of 

PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN TEACHING. 

.. Whatever you teach, teach the thing 
itself, as far as possible, and not words about 
foe thing. 

Teach first the whole.— then the parts. 
Lead the mind from the known to the 
unknown. 

4. Give illustrations before definit: 
eas before names. 

5. Never tell the child what he can find 
it for himself. 

0. Appeal to the active powers of the 
ind, rather than the passive.. 
Throughout the Institute, the first period 
.„ the morning was devoted to an oral and 
conversational exercise in Pedagogics, em 
bracing the scJioolhouse and its needs, the pu- 
pil, what should be expected and required of 
he requisites and duties of the teacher, 
and organization and general management o' 
the school. 

The remainder of the time was devoted to 
illustrating and enforcing the best and 
approved methods of teaching- the elements 
of Reading, Geography, Arithmetic, and to 
some extent Writing, Spelling, and Compr 
sition. 

given by the 

Conductor, " assisted by the regular training 
teacher of the school, Miss Hyde, 
dered most efficient service; and who also 
gave a valuable exercise nearly every after- 
noon. 

In Reading, an attempt was made to sho 
the best method, 
First.— Off teaching very little ones. 
Second.4-Of conducting a class who had 
mastered tb;e mechanical part so as to call 
the words. 

As fur as time would allow, exercises 
vanced reading were also given. 

For the little ones, the object and word 
method was illustrated, first by the Conduci- 
-, and afterwards by members of the Insti- 
tute, who in this and other exercises alter 



language, either orally or upon their slates. 

The following arrangement of the consonant 
lounds was given, and it was shown how 
errors in articulation are often made, and how 
they can be cured by proper attention being 
' 'ven to the position of the organs of speech 
id movements of the tongue. 
Some exercises were given to strengthen and 
discipline that unruly member as well as tu- 
lips, the jaw, the epiglottis and the t~ 
most errors being made from b' 
of some muscles or from pure 1- 
Am. pa 

t 



d 



n 



e letters above, wb 
present the breath 



mi* 



n Roman 
spiralis; 



type . 
and those 
iaU. 

The following was the arrangement of the 



Italics, the .voice sounds or subvo- 



FULL. 

e as in me 
' '• may 

I " rare 
' "far 
" " fur 

II [I or 

' " bone 



STOPPED. 

i as in pin 
e '■ " pen 



1 whole 
' foot 



rive you an 



' oil 



In my next, if you wish, I will 
outline of the methods employed i 
Arithmetic and Geography. 

' Yours truly, . 

E. N. L. Walton. 



V 



A former valued teacher of Hampton, and 
author of the Hampton Tract '^Duty of 
Teachers," contributes to thia column, the fal- 
lowing excellent A B C of health rules, trie 
ingeniou3|verflification of which has, no doubt, 
n a pleasant task in the hours of her hap- 
convalescence from long illness, and the 
due observance of whjch we recommend to 



all ( 



: readers. 



Juat remember Lhat children should not be ke, 
Keep your noee always ready to nine" a bad dr 
Lest fevers and death should come In Its train, 
tely acted the parts of teacher and pupil Make out buildlinp clean ajjd cl$ternfl all 



with commendable interest and skill, showing KJ^SjSl^'tSlSf 

Sea, tbat they prevent so much dust b 



by their attention and responses, 
were already quickened by a sense of the re 
sponsibilities they were soon to assume. 

The object of reading being, as far asth* 
reader is concerned, to gain ideas, it waf 
enjoined upon all in the very first teaching ol 
the very little child, to see that he grasped 
the idea a new word was intended to convey, 



Eve's whispered prayer, morn's kindly word before the new word was given ; for instance, 
Love's low reply, joy's laughter free. that he saw and talked about a cat, a leaf, a 



HEALTH IS BETTEB THAN WEALTH." 

Alphabetical Rules for keeping it. 
Air your rooms, and your bed clothes, and clothes that 

re they are dry. clean and sweet with pure air— 
Comfortable clothing givts pleasure and case; 
Dresses too tight bring on frightful disease. 
Bat your food slowly while merry and glad; 
feet should be warmly and sensibly clad; 
Set rested when tired— keep clean as you can; 



ht. 



all dirt you must flghi 
oottom, while a wee pin 
by first wetting your broom; 



i, while sweeping a room; 

guick^ all dirt from t 

8unshine°and fresh air are better than pills; 

Taken with exercise they cure many Ills. 

Unless It is wholesome, well cooked and weU chewed. 

Vainly you'll seek for good health from your foou. 

Wnter if pure you may drink without Question. 

Icept while you're eating-then It weakens digestion. 

lou must hare some employment— walk out doors ot- 

lea/and wisdom will help you these rule* to obey. 
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HYQESIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated icithin one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 



LYDIA E. PINKHAM'8 

TEQETABLE COMPOUND. 

Ia s p oeltlve Cars 

Itwilleur* •ntirWy tho wont formofFhmtoO 
plslnts, til • 
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QUININE SUBSTITUTE. 



THERMALINE 



The Only 25 Cent 
AGUE REMEDY 

IN THE WORLD. 
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•ill all MAIjAUIAL DISEASE 
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It nmoTM rsiatness, flstul«Dcy, dMtrayssll crsrlnc 
f» rtlmnlinU, sod nitons weskness of the stomsch. 
PMB ii Dtostlns;, Hesdschos, ygrroua Proatrstlon, 
OsasnU DsbUlt-, Bbs plssrosss. Depression sod Indl 

Thst fpejinj «f besting down, csuslna; psJa, weight 
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SEIDUTINE powders. 
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It wills. 
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IS EJTIIEB MOMD Ott DRY FOEM 
Tlint Acta nt tlir snmc timr on 

I TEX LIVSR, TSS BQWZLS, 

ABD mi KIDBSYS. 
|WHY ARE WE SICK? 



IEATTY 

ORGANS AND PIANOS. 



0f Hold bj mil Urxilui. -S» 



[ORE, IVEci.. 

DEALERS IN 

Wrought Iroiv PipeI 

FOE STEAM, WATEE and GAS, 
GUM AND LEATHER^ BELTING,| 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEE, 
LAED and MACHINERY OILS, BEASSJ 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCES, 
"^HEOTTLE VALVES, 
And alKkinds of SUPPLIES for 
) SAW MILLS. 

f^"SKin) t<or Prick List. 

BETTER & MALLORT, 
/o ° LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md. 



• Ourffort fvn 
\that ihouldbe expelled iiat 




Regulate tbo Doirels »^ny|S||!J3|l 
andplowaiitly. <!nr.-H ran^laUsSMal 

tipatlon, l'ilcs, I) i 1 i o u s n e h s,_— 
Headache, Ilearllmrn, Ac. All kM3 
DmsRW* or l,v m„j|. -J5c. per IVSll 

boi. DUNDAS DICK i CO., 112 White 
Street, New Vork. 

Capsulets. 

The B*f(jKt nnd most 
reliable Cure for all 
...ls..^ ul luu uriuar>- Orpans. Certain 
■e in eifiht clays. No other medicine 
do this. Tho best medicine is tho 
apest. liewan- of danqerous imitations. 
DnigglstH, or by mail, 75c. and $1.50 
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WILL SURELY CURE 

{KIDNEY diseases, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, | 

|PIJ.ER, €ON«riPATI«N, V KIN ARY f 
D18EAHEN, FKMALE WEAKNESSES, 
ANU NEBYOOS ItI40ltl»Eltri. 

causing free action if these organ* an 
storing their power to throw uff a Xstase. 
Why MttflVr Itllloim pRinii and acheal 
I Why tornipiitrd nith Piles, Constlpationl 1 

|ht«nc< OTerdhordend Ki.ineyit| 
J Why endure nerroHs ar nick headachtl 
| Use KIDNEY-WOIlTan d rejoice in health. \ 
It Is put up In Ilry Ves;etable Fori* 
sH»oa* package of wWca nakes mi <i 
mfdicu.f. M*» in IJduldForm, Tery < 
trsud, fartlivM. il.»t cannot r. -mly j n 

| OEt" IT OF YOCK DKUGGIST. I'KICE 

WELLS, niCIIillDSOM A Co., Pi 
I (WUl send tho dry post-paid.) BCBLOC 

llssli 



Daniel F. Bea tty's Manufactory, 

W.-shiiic'on. NewJcrs;,. UnVled States offlnienca. 
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~ ~ ^" BEATTY S BEETHOVEN 



27 STOPS 

OltAND ORGAN, Kcw Style 
,„ So. moo. 27 8T0PS H Oct- 
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C DEN TOMCOE RKEr* t n 
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& Pipe 



Cabinet. Parlor, 
(■■i,;,-:. £30 and unwards. in great \ 

i.;. . . i > . Ml* ARE 
;... .( I'KK-n P M : , 
i. Mi'.oii. Warranted 

l! V, 1... ,!.■,..! V,.;:. |.,t- 
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DANEEL F. BEATTY, . 
Ian, New Jersey, United Sia ca of America 



I Iiistantly relieved by the use 
(of MACJJUEEX MATlt'O 
, and P3T¥TTtJ|l a ^ ter several 
Bofit.lflJIiuSlSdd by aU 

jfj Druggists, or mailed on receipt ot EYSH| 
I by DUNDAS DICK & CO., MTg T&M 
£} Chemists, 1 12 White Street, New York. 

?Theodorl. « A. William*. \Vm. i;/Dickson. 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 
IWhoi.esale Gkoce^rs 

— AND— 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & i E0AN0XE SaUARE, 

Norfolk, ,7a. 
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Seat Clty.mado Work, 

which she will nell et «nd below cert. Also Trimlngs. 

mni'i work made to ordtr. »nd repairing naatlv done. 



PORTRAIT 

GARFIELD, 

SIZE OF SHEET. 19X24, 

With his Autograph, acknowledged 
.by himself to he the best like- 
ness in existence. . 
$7.0« p«r husdrxi. Single Coplw B eenti- 
Copy of Autosrapli Letter ^re» with each 
picture. Addreea, 

Shober * Carq.u'evUle Litho. Co., 
lKHonroeSt., Chlcajo. 



PURE FAINTS M OILS, 

nm, wis, Hints, tit. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

, uf ml kinds 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AOENT KOIt 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS, . 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER&c.| 
Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINB 
uud FRESCO COLOHS. 
Aflneassorlmentcif 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

- of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of_ charge- 
AU orders promptly attended to. 

Thanking tho Public for their generous palronail 
n the past. I shall mill endeavor by strict attention I 



TsVCCKSROa TO FORI 
KASIIfACTUStRS' AOSIT, IMPORTER AND OtAlIR IR , 



RAILROAD. 

STEAMBOAT, 1 

SMILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES,! 

Hardware and Mechanioa' Tools, 

|beltinc, PACKINC, OILS & WASTE, j 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
*'JM i<) ASHERS, 

OOOdS, «c. cft90..| 

No. SMarket Sauare, Norfolk, Va.\ 



0Ff.ce , jo p riBL sr new-YORK. 

THE NEW YORK BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITER T 
SAY, "BOSH S CENStOWi PREMIUM 
SAFETY OIL IS A PtRFECTLY SAFE 
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J. W. BOYENTON, 

PBACTICAL PAINTSB. 
At tho Depot, opposite f . A. Hchinels' Htore. 
HAMPTON, VA. 
•ctlous with O^d Potnt;Comfort and Newport 



LAST OPPORTUNITY., 

Canned Crabs,* 



FOR SALE BY 

Jas.B. Maciveal &Co. 

Mannfaoturo^s• Agents and 

Jobbers and Dealers In 

C MACHINEEY, 
ANIMAL. LMI-0 TA 1INEBS, 

GASOLINE— all RradLs, ALCOIIO. . MS- 
SKKD OII,. AXI,E GUEASK, 

34 South Calvert St., Baltimore 



of the tir. 

T. IT. 



i lot packed "by 

BR y CE, 



for uata by: tho unn-rmsfmio.^rrloi-s are redu 
to«« lh« business. Terms cash with order. ~~ 
prenaC O. D. t M . 

mF £ ac h two pound cs,n contain* the pure fresh meat 
jf about X«m Crabs, 'ree tr<nn bone. For furthur 
Luformstlon sddrf n*. 

~"F.^RlCHA.RDaoN, 

Brambleton ATenue, 
Norfolk, Vs. 
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SOnTHERN WORKMAN. 



COUNTRY HOMES 



□ a range of low 
here us Caudler's 
■1 hamlet which, 

.iRtnut, <> i" run 

■nut .in village is 



Upon the top 
thickly woodedluHa km 

Mountain, is a Utile f ~ 
although t'-rec U loin U 
view of my booso. Tbi 
known as Jacksontown, ano i* ciiiwihw m- 
togetheraNegrosi-rlcment. Iliad long desired 
to visit the place, Ui'tUww somewhat diffi- 
cult of accouiplishmci.i, a* I could not go alone, 
inditwaB-Sfur.iu.nl) delays uud disappoint- 
ments that 1 at last found myself with my sis- 
ter on the way thill: r. Our vehicle was a 
rough wagon without springs, drawn l>y a 
blind horse and driv. n by Uncle Willis, a 
most estimable uud worthy colored neighbor, 
whose somewhat "-Jiacklmg" equipage is the 
dependence o.f Jut suburb. Wo Blurted very 
early to avoid the heat, and passed along the 
outskirts of the city, meeting country people 
going to market with thci 



"flu tcring 



folkB bringing li 
turn in the road, v 
ing old black um 
wretchedness" w il 
wearily beginning 
is bis dependence 
Such spectacles 
think of the Airic 
wilds, where lioui 
wants almost whtl 
now, although fat 
which boasts of it 
fits conferred upon iis citizens, 



their purchases. At i 



al 1,1.0 



irch for work, which 



supplies his 



i hi 



id the heno- 
such luck- 
less sons of Uuii as tins.' only sorrow and pri- 
vation have come. "Age and want, Oh! ill- 
matched pair!" 

A PATRIARCH. 
A few stops further brought us to a scene 
wbich deligllteuj my eyes, as I recognized in 
it the full mensu:e uf growth from heathen- 
ism in a savage land lo the enlightenment of 
our thrice ble-.wd eouuiry, with all its abun- 
dant gifts fr..iu Christianity, love, education, 
free labor, an-; domestic institutions. Some- 
what back from the road, in a tidy green yard 
adorned with many bright-tinted Dowers, 
stood a pretty brown cottage, with green 
blinds, aud flowering vines traiuetl over the 
porch and bay. window. We could but re- 
gard with interest a dignified looking old col- 
ored man, sitting on the- porch, whose com- 
manding appearance might have made him 
the patriarch of his tribe. His face was of 
tho mahogany brown, which, with good fea- 
tures, renders such people really handsome. 
His long grey hair fell softly upon his shoul- 
ders, and his whole appearance was venerable 
and interesting; the flowing dressing robe, 
made of gaily figured cloth, which was draped 
about his large frame, suited well his oriental 
aspect. As w e passed, he looked up benig- 
nantly from the book he was reading, and ad- 
dressed a remark to two sedate and tidy look- 
ing women seated near him under the vine- 
covered lattice. This pleasing picture of 
calm family life among the members of the ( 
transported race, whose past recalls such dark I 
thoughtB of savage customs, brought one a 
feeling of relief from the thought which often 
depresses me that our land is accursed for this 
long oppressed people. 

A THRIFTY HAMLBT. 

By 9 o'clock, we reached the farm lately 
purchased by my brother-in-law, about half a 
mile from Jackson: own, and, being much fa- 
tigued, I decided to rest until my little neph- 
ew should return from market, and get him 
to take me in his light wagon to the village 
While wailing for the young markct-lnan, I 
gained much information from his father 
about their neighbors in the mountain ham- 
let As in all humble imitations, Jackson- 
town, the result and gro*th of emancipation, 
already begins to show cfVssos and gradations 
of rank. Two flourishing grocers and one or 
two other thrifty citizens are beginning to 
form the aristocracy of the place, and as in 
other towns, are doubtless looked upon with 
envy by their less fortunate neighbors. 

The village proper, contains but fifteen or 
twenU houses, but dotted all about on the 
mourmiin side are little openi ngs in the woods, 
■ where colored peopleare building homes, some 
of them of the very humblest description, of- 
ten only a log hut, hardly deserving tho name 
of house, but now and then a farm-house ap- 
pears with many comforts about it, showing 
thrift and intelligence on the part of the own- 
In the course of time my little nephew 
need that ho was ready to 
we wero riding over 
, fields so poor that they 
th the indifferent fences 
Perhaps tho fences were 
considered strong enough to resist the efforts 
of cattle fed on such pasture! On turning 
from the lane into the public road we passed 
a wretched log-cabin, with mud- daubed chim- 
ney and heavy board shutter windows, occu- 
pied by white people of most discouraging as- 
pect. Close by we met a woman approach- 
ing the house, whose scant, ragged garments, 
bare feet and stolid appearand- " 
one of thifmost hopeles scloss 
of the South. She Btrode along 



sand, bearing upou her head i 
tightly packed sack, which my nephew ex- 
plained contained sumic. This plant grows 
wild all over Virginia, and as it sells for 70 or 
80 cents per hundred lbs., it is carefully collec- 
ted by the mountainels for market. As we 
entered Jacksontown, my attention was at- 
tracted by a neat, two story white cottage with 
fanciful bay window, porch and cornice, of a 
style of architecture I had little expected to see 
in this Negro settlement. A contented look- 
ing bluek face >ippcnrcd»at the upper window, 
and my young escort said thy place was own- 
ed by a colored family. Until recently, the 
land in this, mountain range h ;s sold at very 
lo* ra'es. thus enabling even very poor peo- 
ple to buy little homestead*, and a* prices are 
now advancing considerably, the first settlers 
are likely to find 'heir investments profitable. 
The land ia loo poor and most of the tracts 
owned by Negroes much too small to be de 
pended upon for the support of a family, but 
they serve a very good purpose for homes, giv- 
ing shelter and fire-wood, in a very healthy 
locality, and as moat of the inhabitants of Jack* 
soutown keep a cow or two, a few pigs, some 
times a horse or mule, and all cultivate little 
truck patches, selling their dairy ami garden 
products at good price* in the city, they find 
themselves supplied with many comforts, 
which the colored people in town pay dearly 
for or go without. Nearly all these mount- 
ain folks arc factory hand*; th.it is, every 
family sends it* able bodied members, young 
men and Women, with the larger children, to 
work in Mie Lynchburg factories, while the old 
and feeble people and little children arc left 
at home. Some of these people walk three or 
four miles to their daily labor, usually carry- 
ing breakfast and dtnner with them, and go- 
ing home to supper, so that they have full 



and 



ng cheerily, the 



gli a neat grassy yard into the tidiest 
kiud of kitetien, where dinner^ was cooking 
the stove, and the open doors aud wind- 
3 showed a fine young orchard, and a grape 
arbor full fifty feet long, with a large vege- 
table garden, and comfortable stables for the 
horso and cow. Then she brought up all the 
children to see me; one a cute Utile creature 
only a few weeks old, in the arms of a little 
"hired girlf, who had been with them three 
years, the brisk house mother said, and it was 
evident from the child's clean and comforta- 
ble appearance, that she had a good home.' 
Mrs. Stevenson seemed greatly pleased with 
the books and papers I gave her when I 
took leave of her, and promised to read them 
and lend them to her neighbors. Following 
Mrs. Stevenson's directions. I soon reached her 
brother's store, and found a larger establish- 
ment, evidently doing more business than the 
place I had left . The proprietor owns besides 
his store a nice little farm, well stocked with 
cows and hogs, has a line team of horses, and 
altogether a very pri 



uinf.ula- 



lie citizen. 



life 



and thrifty habits. 
He said he could not read inuch himself, he 
had never had time to go to school, but his 
wife could read, and he at once invited me 
to go through a lattice-covered brick walk to 
the kitchen, when everything was as clean as 
hands could make it, and an air of comfort 
and abundance prevailed, ami a tine looking 
young woman was busily baking ginger-cakes 
m a bran new cooking stove, several neatly 
dressed children were playing about, and a 
little hired boy was assisting the grocer's 
wife, who offered me some of her nice cakes, 
her home and 



lented, and before I left became quite amia- 
ble and communicative. Aunt Nancy says 
she was born free, and raised among tha 
Quakers, of whom there was at one time a 
large society in Lynchburg. They would not 
hold slaves, and many of them inoj/ed to the 
West on account of the prejudices of their 
slave-holding neighbors here. Aunt Nancy 
says she is under many obligations to the good 
Quakers, for the thorough manner in which 
they taught her needle- work, and many use- 
ful arts. lusher youtl she had quite a repu- 
tation hs a seamstress, aud travelled through 
several qounties plying her craft. After she 
marriedWur husband, who was also free, she 
bought trie little home where she lives, and 
here on this mountain side she has lived and 
labored for more than thirty years, with va- 
ried experiences of sunshine and shadow. 
Her children are all dead except one Bon, 
who long ago went off among the Indians, 
but her two grandchildren, who have been 
her care from infancy, arc the comfort and 
pride of her old age. The sharp features re- 
laxed into a tender smile, as the old woman 
spoke of her grandson, how "savin" and steady 
he had always been, how he had brought his „ 
pennies to her to keep in a box, from the time ' 
lie was live years old ; how she kept the box 
and he added to his store, until at last when 



up. 



id to 



and talked pleasantly of her home and its sur- tern; and how he had patiently labored on, 
roundings. She looked with interest at the | educating hi* sister, and caring for her until 



$500,00; how happy they were /when the 
changes of time released their race, over 
whose sorrows they hail often mourned, from 
bondage. How thi* good sou aud brother 
had declared that he must go on working, - 
but he was determined that his young sister 
should. have the advantages of the new sys- 
tem; and how he had patiently labored on, 



illy take their tramp, 

day evening being apparently full compen- 
sation for their exertions. Let those who say 
Negroes will not work read this story; so 
fond are the colored people of the work in 
the tobacco factories, that it is often very 
difficult for fanners around to procure labor- 
. or for their wives to find house maids. 
The independence of their home lives, 
the cheerful 



i pay, being i 



I lin 
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the place, stopped 
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;ing in the suburbs 
hasten to the re9i- 
citizens. My 
lently knew all about 
front of a long, low 
front of which an infirm old black 



copies of the Workman I had brought, and 
promised that she would read them to her 
family. When 1 asked if she knew anything of 
a very old colored woman called Aunt Nancy 
ndolnh, she said sniilinglv, " why, that is 
* close by, 



hush 



of thechildreu wi 
s family were all mul: 
told mo that her husband wits bo 
she had been a slave in llichmoni 
y life. Her husband had worked 
al boats, and she had known 
e before they were married, 
ntly been accustomed to nice 



1 my ho 



She had el 
.viiya of li' 
said I mu 



talking to one or two loungers. I 
enquired if he wero Mr. Stevenson, the pro- 
prietor of the store, of whom I had heard. 
The old man 'said no, his son owned the place, 
but was away from home just now. He was 
merely looking after things for him. A 
bright little brown-skinned boy now came 
forward, asked me into the store, offered me 
a chair, and ran to call his mother. A pretty 
little mulatto woman soon appeared, antl re- 
ceived me kindly, but seemed s imewhat mys- 
tified at my visit , and it was rather hard to | £ 



take a look at het house which was all taste- 
ful, tidy ami comfortable. In the front room 
a prettv baby was sleeping, and the proud 
mother took off the net that covered the crib 
for me to look at the child. As I turned 
away from the door, I could but linger a 
moment to look at the neat and tidy home 
with its pleasant orchard and a gooil and 
long arbor, on which clusters of grapes were 
hanging in "rich profusion, and feel thankful 



for the changed system, that permit* Un- 
thrifty and Industrious of the colored race to 
reap the bcuetit of their toll*, andgives them 
sucl) happy homes, with no danger of the 
members of a family being separated at the 
caprice or misfortune of others. A little curly 
headed girl in a clean calico dress uud suu- 
bonnet, shyly put her' band into mine ''to 
show me the way to grandma's house,' and a 
few step* brought u» to the entrance of Aunt 
Nancy's domain. It seemed like stepping 
Is from the ideas of tho present day 




I. However, 

when I showed her some copies of the Work- 
in in. and a few books 1 had brought, she be- 
gan to talk with more confidence, and an- 
swered all my questions with the pleasant 
smiling manner so often found among colored 
people? The store, and tho pretty white cot- 
tage in the adjoining lot. with a field across 
the road, were all her husband's property; they 
had been living in the hamlet some eight or 
nine years. Her brother kept the store at the 
other end of the street. Their stock was not 
large, but they had to have a little of every- 
thing, dry goods, groceries, queens-ware, con- 
fectioneries, notions, provisious. They sold u 
good deal of corn meal and bacon ; the fine 
lurge hams and shoulders I noticed were not 
for sale; thatwas sQinc meat of their own rais- 
ing ; they always raised plenty tor their own 
use, and sometimes* more. They had a good 
many white customers, one of their great- 
est troubles was that people wanted to , - 

buy on credit, and when they had made a bill from which hung rich and beautiful clusters 
that was the last of them. They,.would go of grapes. Several dogs rushed- out at us 
round the back road after that, and never and this was followed by the appearance of 
come to the store again. They had five the mistress of the mansion who received 
children, the oldest boy was nine years old, me somewhat ungraciously, I thought She 
and he could mind the store now almost as asked me in, however, and gave ■-- 
well as she could. He had been to school I chair, while she 
Borne. A young white gentleman taught the ner of corn-dodg 
public school near them, and the children bacon fried on a 
had learned to read and write very fast with ; which sent forth a most appetizing odor, 
him. Her husband was a shoemaker, and I " Aunt Nancy ' is a-tall gaunt, orown- kin 
worked at his trade when not otherwise em- I ned female, with sharp features, a shrewd 
oloyed. He was a preacher too, and preach- pression, and a rather gruff 
ed every Sunday at the school house; there | looksasif she had had a varied experience. and 
was a Sunday school too; she added modestly, is determined to hold her ow 



"not very much of a one;" she had started it the consequences. At first she was some- 
herself, and the neighbors helped her. Her what surly in her replies to my questions about 
husband's parents lived with them, but his her past life but when I admired her hue 
., ... .i.tfi,™ „i.>i-,„. in <rr«ne» and chickens, and told her of my 



into the old rvjitM, to go from the handsome 
dwelling* I had just visited, with so many 
suggestions of the new order of things in the 
cooking stoves, books, clocks, sewing-ma- 
chines, etc., to enter aunt Nancy's establish- 
ment. First we had to climb a low fence, 
which wa* no easy matter, as it leaned over 
into the roiti, and then approached a ricket- 
ty log cabin, which, although it had a sort of 
door and roof, " was ne 
proof." 

The house, which must have been built by 
the In-st settlers, stood in the midst of a large 
yard, that formed a pleasing combination of 
grass lot, garden patch, orchard, vineyard 
uud hennery; not very much of any, but a 
good deal of all, each growing when and 
where it pleased, and one usu . 
before the other left off. The old apple trees 
formed a dense Bhade, and from two or three 
I of them hung festoons of a luxuriant vine. 



a broken 
preparing her din- 



married. By thi* time the old Dame \ 
seemed entirely to have forgotten that I was 
an inquisitive stranger and talked quite con- 
fidentially. She climbed the creaking stairs, 
which groaned as if they would give way j 
under her weight, and brought dowu a cufi-< s 
oiia leather waist-coat, gaily adorued -with" 
beads, which her son had sent her from his" 
faraway home. among the Indians, aud also 
sundry fine bed quilts and various garments, 
made by herself and showing excellent Bkill 
with the needle. Then I must go out and 
look at her grapes and chickens, which were 



I pa 



Na 



the 



possible terms, promising to come again 
nd bring out more books for her 

f whom will, I hope, 

benefit of an edu- 



little granchildren. 
in coining year 6 have the 
catiou at Hampton. 
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AMERICA'S THANKSOIVING. 1 
A hundred years from out Tbine hand 

Have life aud strength and beauty poured, 
To nourish and to bles* the land— 

We thank Thee, Lord. - 

For golden web from Labor's loom, \ - 
For gladness crowning Plenty's board, " 
For light that dawneth after gloom, 
We thaufc'Thee, Lord. 



E'en for the darkness deep, wherein 
The vials of Thy wrath are stored 
-To purify the laud from s 
* We thank Tlr 



i stored 
tLc, Lord. 



For love developed out of loss, 

crucible deep-scored 
With thine own signet— though a cross— 
We thank Thee, Lord. 

For heroes whose nnsetting sun 
Shines on the peace their deeds restored-* 



Our Garfiel 1, Lincoln, 



For all tho Past of glory gives, 
And while the Future shall record 
'God rules, and the Uvpub ic lives," 
We thank Thee, Lord. 

h. w. L. 



Washington- 




We thank Thee, Lord 



mother was away 
Ohio. Then the 



■ , visiting relations in grapes and chickens, and told her 
fnl little woman took | pleasant visits to her grandchildren, she re- 



Had I my choice of all things that might 
tend to my present felicity, I would pitch up- 
on this: to have my heart possessed with the 
greatest kindness and affection toward all men 
in the world. I am sure this would make me 
partake in all the happiness of others. Cer- 
tainly, next to the love and enjoyment of God, 
that ardent charity and affection wherewith 
blessed souls do embrace one another is justly 
to be reckoned as the greatest felicity of those 
regions above ; and, did it universally prevail 
in the world, it would anticipate that blessed- 
taste of the joys of heaven, 
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Terms: ONE DOLLAR > year IN 
ADVANCE. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks. Post office orders, or 
recisler'ed letters. Write plainly; Kivo name 
In full, and name of Post-office. County, and 
State to which the papers are Jo be sent. 

A limited number of advertisements inserted 
at following rates : 
~sfaci; 



Special notices 10 cents per line 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
Butil 
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Manager, Hampton, Y° 



The Southern wWman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
iialion is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute, and print- 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
vork, from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited, and wilt be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



The Hampton Institute begins the 
year with a large influx of Btudents. It 
las opened without the presence of either 
its Principal or lady Principal, the latter 
still absent in Europe, her place tempo- 
rarily supplied by one of the teachers ; 
the Principal having left for Dakota a few 
days before the term began, with a party 
of thirty Indian students, to return them 
to their homes, and establish them at work 
there, and bring back as many more in 
their place. An account of his journey, 
and reports of the Indian graduates and 
the new comers will be found in other 
columns of this paper. 

The school has filled more promptly than 
ever The largest number enrolled at 
any time last year was 385, including 69 
Indians. This year, that number was 
reached on the sixth day from the open- 
ing though thirty of the Indians had gone 
home and the new ones had not arnved- 
Last year at this time.the colored stu- 
dents numbered 114 boys and 80 girls. . 

At present the whole enrollment is as 
follows:— Colored boys, all; Colored 
girls 160; total, 311. Indian boys, 62; 
Indian girls, 28 ; total, 90. Boarding 
students, 432 ; day scholars, 29 ; gland 
total 461. These figures include all the 
newly arrived Indian students, forty-four | 
in number, 30 boys and 14 girls, all Sioux, 
from Dakota Territory, who have been 
broughtiy the Principal and by Lieuten- 
ant Brown. The Senior class num- 
bers 62; the Middle class 68 ; the Junior 
class 160; the Preparatory class 15, (all 
girls ;) the Night class of work-students, 
82 ;(lastyear at this time it was 24 ; ) and 
the Indian class, 14. There are 3 Indian 
young men in the Senior class ; 1 in the 
Middle class ; 2 Indian girls and 9 boyB in 
, the Junior class, and 1 young man in the 
class of work- students. Of the 160 new 
scholars in the Senior, Middle and Junior 
•classes, 116 come from Virginia, 13 from 
North Carolina, the rest scattering, from 
West Virginia, Maryland, South Caroli- 
na Georgia, Louisiana, the District of 
Columbia,' Indian Territory, Nebraska, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
Of the new scholars, 61 report them- 
selves as coming •>g^ ° h f 



9 . Several of our graduate teachers came 
in person to bring their students 

The material of the school seems good 
—on the whole in advance of former years. 
So many more have applied than it is pos- 
sible to accommodate, that, in the duty of 
selecting the best, examinations have been 
strict, and no Preparatory class has been 
formed except for a few girls ; the boys 
going into the night classes. 

The chief increase has Men in the num- 
ber of the girls and of the work-students. 
This is as it should be, and what was de- 
sired, but it has been so great that it has 
strained the enlarged lacilities ol the 
school to the utmost to provide work and 
quarters. At this time last year there 
were 80 colored girls, there are now 160: 
then 24 work- students, now 82. These 
work-students, working by day and stud- 
ying at night through the whole -year, 
"winter and summer, earn enough often to i 
carry them through all the rest of their I 
course In the Institute, and get habits of | 
industry and self-help to last them their , 
| life time. It is the best class in the school. 
I It speaks well for the people that so many I 
I arc anxious to seize such opportunities. 
The Stone Memorial building, which 
will contain the Printing office, Knitting, 
' Tailoring, and Sewing rooms, is approacb- 
1 ing completion, and will be ready lor oc- 
I cupancy by the first of January, greatly 
I to the relief of Virginia Hall. The Indian 
Girls' building, which has had to wait for 
1 masons, is now pushing rapidly forward, 
1 though it can hardly be occupied before 
spring. Meanwhile, half the lndian girls 
I with two of their teachers, are lodged in 
I what has been a private dwelling house 
on the place. 

The various industries of the school are 
all increasing in activity, except the Knit- 
tin" department which, owing to over- 
stock of the market, has been reduced with 
the business of the Boston firm whose or- , 
dcrs it fills. 

The school farm employs 9 of the work 
students, and a detail or 60 to 10 from the 
regular school, each student working one 
and a half days per week. 

Shellbanks, the school stock farm, em- 
ploys 10 work-students. Its great need 
is for simple wooden barracks to contain 
also a dining and school room. 

The Huntington Industrial Works em- 
ploy 12 work-students, and a detail of 18 
from the school. They are employed In 
the sawing, planing and moulding mill, 
wood working and running the engine, 
and in manufacturing wooden truck cases 
and can boxes for packers in the county. 
21 000 of these cases have "been made since 
April.' 'The saw mill is manufacturing 
from eight to ten thousand feet of lumber 
a day. A colored student runs the engine; 
another is making a first rate sawyer. 

The Farm shop— wheelwright and 
blacksmith— employs-2 colored work-stu- 
denta and a detail of 2 colored and 4 In- 
dian boys from the school. 

The Brick yard employs 11 students, 
all colored. Over 2,000,000 bricks have 



been made during/ the present season, 
mostly for the Stone Memorial and Indian 
girls' buildings. 

The Indian Training shop has been 
transferred this year to larger and very 
airy and commodious quarters, in what 
was formerly occupied by Mr. Bryce's 
packing house. It is here pro ten, till a 
new shop is built, or other permanent ar- 
rangement made. In the Indian shop 8 
colored students are also learning trades, 
one of them a nativa, African boy, a very 
bright little fellow. I The trades taught 
are, thus far, the carpenter's, tinsmith s, 
shoemaker's, saddle and harness maker s, 
and painter's; the last two having just 
been started . There are both Indian and 
colored apprentices in all. Other trades 
will be added as they can be. Including 
the newly arrived Indian students, about 
45 are at present employed in the train- 
ing shop. Bach trade is now under the 
charge of a practical mechanic, as in- 
structor. Anew arrangement has been 
made in the shoo shop to enable the ap- 
prentices to work standing at their bench- 
es The carpenters' work during vacation 
has been reshingling the Butler Bchool 
house— with 10,000 shingles; putting up 
a wing to a private dwelling, general re- 
pairs, and making school tables .benches 
and bedsteads— over a hundred of the 



last made and repaired. The tinners are 
doing the tin work on the new buildings, 
and manufacturingVall articles of tin and 
sheet iron for domestic use on the place ; 
for example: 80 breVdpans and 15 wash 
basins were made during vacation. The 
shoe shop is turning out 15 pairs a day— 
of men's shoes. The students of the reg- 
ular classes work one and a half or two 
days in each week ; those of the Indian 
class, five afternoons ; those of the night 
class, every day. 

The Engineer's department has doubled 
in force this year. A new boiler house 
has been erected, containing two boilers 
and all the steam heating and cooking 
apparatus for Virginia Hall and the In- 
dian Girls' building. This department i 
employs 3 work-students, 10 from the reg- 
ular school classes, working two .days a 
week, and 1 outside bands. The students' 
work is at present, steam fitting under 
direction, repairs, and manufacturing iron 
bedsteads for the school. In the first two 
weeks of October, 42 iron bedsteads were 
made. In four days from the time of an 
order for 25, they were finished and the 
boys sleeping on them. Three-quarters 
of the work on them was done by stu\- 
| dents; that is, all but some extra night 
I work by the outside hands. The need of 
! the Engineer's departments now a lathe 
for repairs in iron work. - It would save 
much time and money. 

The Girls' Sewing department, employs 
the same number of students as the farm; 
9 work-students, and a detail of 60 girls 
from the school, working each two days 
in the week. The best workers among 
them are employed in the Tailoring de- 
partment on the boys' uniforms. The 
•Boarding department and Laundry em 
ploy the rest of the girls in the various 
branches of house-work, which naturally 
increases with the growth of the school. 

Ten resident graduates, and three more 
living in the town of Hampton, are em- 
ployed at the Institute, two as teachers m 
the Butler school, two teaching fn the night 
class of work students, one in the Indian 
class, two in industrial training of Indians, 
one in charge of the tailoring, one fore- 
woman in the Sewing room, one type-set 
ting, and threo as clerks. One more is 
superintendent and manager of the Shell- 
banks tarm and the worK-students em- 
ployed upon it; and his wife, also a grad- 
uate, is teacher of their nighwlass ;— 
making 15 graduate employes, some per- 
manent, others changing from year to year. 
The influence of these resident graduates 
in the School is good. Some of them teach 
in the Sunday school, and in the vacation 
they take the whole charge of it They 
have access to the library and reading 
room, and reading circles and evening 
classes have at different times been form- 
ed for their benefit. 

The demand for graduate teachers is 
unusually large this fall. Over twenty 
more applications than we can fill, are on 
hand, coming chiefly from Virginia and 
North Carolina, and one from Tennessee. 
The members of the last graduating class, 
with but few^xceptions, are engaged in 
teaching. • . , 

The outlook for the school's work and 
its results were never more encouraging. 



in journalism, must be preserved, and it 
could not happen, in journalism, that the 
editor should make one statement and the 
correspondent another. ' Growth and in- 
creasing breadth ot public opinion now 
make it possible for men to tell, and men 
to listen to the truth. In the grand his- 
torical process covering the Southern 
country, we have always insisted that the 
"outrages," the political disturbances 
which so many good people considered an 
evidence of the hopeless anarchy of the 
South, were onlyjihases of a growth, the 
sharp pangs^ 1 " " " ow hiH.h the natural 



and ^necessafy attendants of an>brupt 
It is coming true. 



Me. Harrison, the special correspond- 
ent of the N. Y. Tribune, has made one 
of the most valuable contributions to the 
social science of the Negro question. He 
is a higher order of man than the news- 
papers usually employ. He has evidently 
not been taken ihto the editorial rooms 
of the paper and disciplined in the first 
duty of common journalism, that of gath- 
ering only facts which prop up editorial 
theories. Nor is he a man who would 
submit to dictation in the method of his 
investigation. His reports remind one of 
the journals of noted travelers who enter 
foreign countries without political or so- 
cial prejudices, and recount what they see 
and hear. Now all this kind of informa- 
tion was impossible ten or even five years 
ago. Northern readers didjjabt want to 
hear the truth so much as tRy wanted to 
hear evidence of what they accepted as 
the troth. Given the political complexion 
of a great Northern newspaper, and it 
was easy to determine in advance, the re- 
ports of its correspondents. Unity, even 



social disorganization. _ 

People are getting into good temper North, 
and South. There is no irreconcilable an- 
tagonism in the social and political con- , 
dition. The questions are serious enough, 
but they are not raised on the color line. 
There is nothing to fight about. The old 
men North and South, who inherited sol- 
emn hatreds of each other, are rapidly 
dying. The new generation of men, North 
and South, have no time to listen to old. 
"grievances." Men like Mr. Harrison, 
pains-taking, keen-witted, closely observ- 
ant, tolerant, with a wide knowledge of 
men and things, will now be in demand. 

These letters of Mr. Harrison's (Tribui 
Extra, No. 81,) show that there is no ha r 
hazard work at the South. Men are build 
ing better than they know. Before the war 
the Southerners were politicians, and the 
Northerners were fortune builders. Now 
they are working on the same lines, irre- 
spective of color. Men want to make 
money, and the prospect of making it out 
of politics is very dreary. Colored men 
think alike with the whites, and the most / 
thrifty, the forehanded have found that I 
there is little to be had out of " office." 

There are signs of a strong reaction in 
the South ; signs that politics, instead of 
being the principal subject of talk in the 
court room, the bar room, and the parlor, 
will bo a matter of secondary importance. 

The statements made by Mr. Harrison 
show that the development of the South 
is normal. There is no superior or des- 
potic power controlling it. The Federal 
Government made a bad business at first of 
reorganiiing the Southern states, but final' 
lyin keeping its hands' off the social forces' 
during the last few years, arid in allowing 
the people to work out their own salva- 
tion, it has shown the advantages of free, 
institutions, the capacity of the people to 
take care of themselves without a pa- 
ternal Government. The sparsely settled 
condition of the country has been of great 
use in rapidlv securing order out of the 
war debris, "in thickly settled communi- 
ties, social lines are more strictly and'per-^" 
manently drawn. Men don't need ^each" 
other as they do where numbers are lew. / 
The solitary white farmer cannot refuse 
some association with the solitary black- - J 
farmer across the way. Besides, the sys- 
tem of slavery, by educating the Negro to 
habits ot labor, made him a formidable, 
and, therefore, respectable competitor of 
the white. The period ol stagnation « the 
South is over. The currenfoare moving, 
and both races are floating dOWn together, 
whether they know it or not. The facts 
showing all this are clearly developed by 
Mr. Harrison, and they are an important 
contribution to practical literature and 
social science. There are also Bigns al- 
ready of a new class of thinkers at the 
South, who will and ought to command 
the confidence of the North. These are 
not ambitious for political situations, but 
are more interested in the philosophical 
side of the question, and they will soon 
be making most valuable contributions to 
our altogether too limited stock of know- 
ledge regarding the population of our 
Southern country. » • 
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It had been the intention i 
to resume in this number, the L__ r 
of the " Sketches of Mission Life," which 
were so favorably received last winter, but 
the press of matter in connection with the 
arrival of new Indians, has unavoidably 
crowded out, for this month, Mrs. Arm- 
strong's interesting journal. It will ap- 
pear, however, in the December number, 
alter which date there will be no interrup- 
tion in the publication of the three or four 
■•Sketeher " 
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EDITORIAL 00BBE8P0HDEH0E. 

f Qtmm Pau, July ISth. 

It ni fine to get out of the lower world 
into the air of the upper Alps j there i» an inspi- 
ration in the desolation and solitude of their 
altitudes. There ia nothing more striking-Uian 
the depths into which one looks as he skirts 
the mountain sides in this splendid climb. 
There is a repose and majesty in tho lofty 
peaks above, but it was to me exciting to look 
down and around, and to think of the great 
elemental forces that produced these tremend- 
ous rifts,- splitting open mountains of solid 
rock on whose sides even still are the ro.ugb, 
ragged scars, a mile in lcngtb.as if tho tear- 
ing uad been done but yesterday. 

The force of tho Alps impressed me as much 
as their greatness. They hardly 
majesty of tho mountains of Hawaii, Mauna 
Kea and Mauna Loa, which rise gradually, 
graridly, symmetrically, fifteen thousand feet 
from the ocean level, surrounded by the in- 
finite expanse of tho great tranquil sea, a com- 
bination of earth nnd sky and ocean, which 
nothing can equal for impressions of vastuess, 
grandeur and infinity ; but there is a perpet- 
ual surprise of effects in tho Alps; they are 
terrible at times, and seem to threaten one 
wh'o dares to approach too near, and 'some- 
times in anger fling into their awful depths 
the too daring traveler. They stand near 
each other yet Separate ; full of action, in- 
dependent, defiant. The calm summit 
and pcacelul blopcs of the mountains of 
the Pacific ocean have about them a spirit of 
worship; they are God's great altars. The 
Swiss are like their mouutains, individual, 
invincible. 

The soft Hawaiian racc,responding to the les- 
son of its mountains, became, umlir their intlu- 
encc,thc most religious of thePol vncsians, until 
—an unparalleled fact in human history— their 
nobler nature revolted from tho monstrous re- 
strictions and rites of their old religion,— the 
tabu system— almost at the very moment that 
the white flag of a missionary ship appeared 
in the horizon, and they threw themselves as 
a nation into the arms of Christianity. They 
are dying for want of morality, but their 
mountains did not teach that, and the mission- 
aries could not work miracles; dying to the 
music, like that of an Aeolian harp, that comes 
sweet and low from sea and land in soft breez- 
es, inspiring the heart with kindly emotions 
and superstitious reverence, but In it there 
no call to self-restraint or duty, for nature 
there creates no necessities. She only pleases— 
every prospect pleases. There is no winter's 
blast ; no danger of starvation through n 
■ lect; no struggle in the wild and peril 
chase for game to live upon. The Alps 
not sympathetic; they do not, like tho tr< 
cal mountains, coo to and coddle I ho race t 
lives upon them, but daily challenge 
courage in a hundred arduous ways, and have 
created a people of wo/tuerful hardihood and 
power. 

From tho summit of the Oemnii Pass the 
view is panoramic, grand. Far down below 
lies a lovely quiet valley and the pretty vil- 
• lagc of Leukerbad. Across the valley ia an ar- 
ray of mountains as if on dress parade— the 
Matterhorn commanding: Monte Rosa, Wciss- 
bon and Mount Collon have fine positions. 
They are nil in white and they shine in 
the sunlight, contrasting with the rich green of 
the valley below. -The practical view is inter- 
esting. These glaciers and masses of snow 
are a blessing to Europe. The mountains 
gather all the snows of winter, and under the 
summer's sun yield a gradual supply of water. 
The hotter the sun, the more parched the 
plain, tho'faster the melting and tho fuller 
the flow of water that maintains the millions 
of human beings who live in the valleys of 
the Rhine, the Rhone nnd Danube rivers. 

You see a frozen sea lifted over ten 
thousand feet into the air, sending its watcia 
down in long winding streams to join 
the vaBtand distant ocean below, creating on 
its way an endless amount of comfort and 
happiness for man ; drawn up again by the sun 
in the form of an invisible mist, to descend as 
snowlines upon the mountains, and be once 
more distributed over the surface of Europe 
and make its course to the ocean. _ 

Especially going down the zig-zag path 
that is cut into the perpendicular or overhang- 
ing cliffs of the Geninii Pass, and throughout 
Switzerland, one is constantly amazed at and 
exclaiming about the splendid engineering. 
One may be at first timid of the bold cuts and 
daring Bpar.s, but soon feels that brain and 
conscience ns well as stone and tnortar have 
been put 



bad at the foot of the past! Wo floated for 
half an hour in luxurious waters ; every mo- 
ment was blissful after seven and a half hours' 
hard tramping with no relief but an occasional 
clntch at a horse's tail in the toilsome ascent. 
In tbeae famous baths people will lie. in their 
flannel suite, eat, play cards, receive visitors 
and chat day in and day out; only their 
he .ds are Been. 
Dinner was good, except tbe chicken. 
Wo had done a good days work ; all wo set 
out to do. But why not go od? It was only- 
three o'clock P. M. It is wiBC to make a tre- 
mendous day's journey.not upon a plan or pur- 
pose to do so, for the idea of it alono fatigues, 
but to keep right on so long as one feels like it. 
So we took a wagon for tho railroad down flic 
Rhone valley 10 miles distant, and drove 
pleasantly through a picturesque region. How 
impressive the view from Leukerbad. Around 
it rise mountain pcakB bare and sheer *" 
hight of nearly 5000 feet. They stand in a 
semi-circle like the sides of a vast cathedral. 
There ia the appearance of design in tbe but- 
tressed sides whoso regular curve and swell 
correspond with the graceful spires of rock 
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umn and church of Notre Dame. / 

Did all south of the Seine one morning-easi- 
ly.including the Hotel Cluny.the Luxembourg, 
Pantheon, Invalides, tomb of Napoleon, Bud 
Notre Dame. Attended midday Sunday services 
afterwards at the Invalides, whore the worn- 
out veterans of the Grand Army, armed with 
lances, appeared in form and made their re- 
sponse to the prayers by an "order arms" ac- 
companied by a roll on the imall drums. 
The Republic don't care much for religion, 
and things were hurried through with. 

The tomb of Napoleon, the historic pantiugs 
here At Versailles and elsewhcrc,are an educa- 
tion in the ideas of Napoleon and in the spirit 
of war that must powerfully affect the French 
people. Recent troubles may have knocked a 
good deal of martial nonsense out of them; 
some say they dou't care for these pictures. 

The array of wax figures at the' Invalides 
illustrating the exact physical staturc.typg 
pression, complexion, military dress, and wea- 
pon of every race ami tribe under the sun, was 
most iuterestiug. I was delighted at meeting 
specimens of Polynesian races that seemed like 
old friends and 1 wished to shake hands with 
them. 

Another equally interesting exhibit was of 
figures true to the life, of every type of man 
historic time till now, all in military 
atural, for man, historically, 
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: steep precir 
and behind and an abyss 2000 feet be- 
low, but somehow it finds its way through 
-or around the impassable rock ; a terrible 
chasm always beneath. It iB well for only 
those of steady nerves to look over the slight 
parapet on the outer side of the road, 
ft reminds one of the near Honolulu, on 
ly it is three times as high. 

Napoleon is said to have built the first gotd 
roadB in Switzerland. 

Into the delic ous warm springs of Lcuker- 



ly valley, threaded by 
r side lofty niountaius 
whose summits stand like guardians over it. 
Beyond in the haze, are more mountaiuB. 

We noticed that the houses were not scat- 
tered around but clustered together in vil- 
lages; no doubt very dirty, but most piclur- 
eBquo in appearance as they lay on the moun- 
tain side. 

What little bits of patches of grain, oats, 
and potatoes are planted! A large part of 
them could'nt have been over a quarter of an 
acre in extent. The subdivision of the land 
in the descent of it from father to son has led 
to what seems absurdly small holdings. Tins 
is peasant proprietorshi p with a vengeance. No 
wonder the people can't be conquered. Each 
man owns a part of bis couutry^and the hard- 
er ho works to get anything out of it the more 
he loves it. 

Wo were for a while in the "high Alps" 
where cattle arc pastured all summer; each 
one wears a bell. Their owners stay with 
them making butter, tho sales of which pur- 
chase their winter food; each one is allowed 
to pasture as many cattlo as he can feed all 
winter. 

The weather was hot through all our trip, 
and the Alpinu lemonade was refreshing. It 
is ooltlcd, and goes oil with a bang ; but there 
is no Union in it. I found no trace of a lem- 
on in all that region. 

Night at Marligny, nnd next day a drive 
to Chamounix. this is a much described 
region und 1 shall not attempt it. Like In- 
teilaclien, Chamounix has too many hotels, is 
.too wordly and mercenary to be satisfactory. 
It is only good to steep iu. It is surrounded 
by magnificent mountains whose peaks tow- 
er up .-majestically. Here is seen the 
summit of Mt. Blanc, the highest point in 
Europe. With a mule between us, and a 
guide, we ascended the Brebeut, and from 
us hei-lns thousands of feet from the valley 
below, looked at Mt. Blanc. The Aiguilla or 
peaks that, from Chamounix, had loomed up 
over us and rivalled it in height, diminished, 
seemingly, as we approached their level oppo- 
site, but all our climbing made no impression 
onMt. Blanc, which steadily rose as we rose, 
until the real summit disclosed itself dramati- 
cally as tho clouds parted like curtains, and 
its stately white crown appeared against 
the blue at as great a distance as ever. 

We looked into dizzy depths below, 
nnd on vast masses of mountains on every 
Bide; for we were in tbe center of a great 
amphitheatre, high iu tho air, and had a 
grand survey. - „ 

There was this trouble ; one's mind couldn't 
take it all 
incapacity 

a steady t 

press on ones sen ajecne use mut. 

Down again into thc-valley just in time toes- 
cape a wetting. Next day parted from my rev- 
erend and delightful compnuion, and mount- 
ed a diligence for Geneva; a pleasant ride be- 
side an English boy attending school at Gene- 
va to learn French, with a lot of other Eng- 
lish boys who don't talk French at all. Tho 
fellows, he said, divide oil according to na- 
tionality ; the English and AmericanB together, 
and keep by themselves. 

Thence to Paris in a compartment car with 
a jolly young Frenchman who couldn't speak 
over ten words of English. We exchanged 
views on 6cenery, the Alps, the country, the 
people, on tho slenderest stock of French — 
my part, and had 
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a very tender sweet service. it toucneu 
every one who was near, and we stood rev- 
erentially by till the simple service was 
over. There seems to be comfort for 
troubled hearts in these great cathedrals, 
where for ages people have come with their 
griefs. The music on Sunday was glorious. 
The organ peals rolled among the arches sup- 
porting the weird chant of the priest and his 
choristers. 

Saint Chapelle Chapel must be the loveliest 



i kind in the world ; it is all richly 
ainted windows; one cannot forget i's deb- 
ate colors and marvellous grace. Staud- 
ig there seepied like beingnfi a dream, 
j wonderful was its beauty. 

Wandering twice through the Louvre was 
ircsome. I didn't iu the least enjoy the old 
b opened 



The Yorktowx Centennial was dis- 
appointing in : the want, of preparations 
and in the condition of the roads which, 
from the long drought and much use, were 
six inches deep in fine dust, but it was 
full of spirit and of good reBults. 

The large fleet flying French and Amer- 
ican flags, and the hundreds of smaller 
croft filling the broad stream, presented 
from the bluffs of Yorktown a striking 
appcaranec. 

No feature was more interesting than 
the enmpswof twenty thousand soldiers 
from all parts of the country. They cov- 
ered many acres with a beautiful uniform- 
ity of white tents. -One's bid war asso- 
ciations could not but be aroused as one 
saw the familiar camp kettles, cooking 
soldiers' rations over an open fire ; the 
commissary's and quarter-master's sup- 
plies; the cheery mingling of men; the gal- 
lopping by of officers and orderlies, and 
the stacks of arms in the company streets. 

People have already been made famil- 
iar with the doings of the several . anni- 
versary (jays. 

The boat of it all was, perhaps, the in- 
tercourse of many thousands of men from 
North and South, whose hearty inter- 
change of pleasant words and of kind hos- 
pitalities, have really sped on the more 
perfect union of the sections. 

A Virginia private told us that he had 
spent his time not among his old fellow- 
Id iers, but among the Northern boys, 
who could not do enough for him. Gen'l 
Wade Hampton was cheered as lustily by 
the New England as by the South Caro- 
lina troops. 

A brauch cf the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad has just reached Yorktown, and 
will, we hope, wake up this dismal region 
from its century's sleep. An appearance 
of thrift is likely to replace the seedy, di- 
lapidated look of that portion or tbe Pen- 
insula. 
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How they 1 

hearted, gay, but a wonderfully officer, 
ecutive people. They go in for tun as nootli 
door can, and yet they" excel in carrying 
out gigantic enterprises." They get all the 
amusement possible, make all the money 
possible, and are devoted to the glory of 
their nation. 

Paris may he Bcductive, but it takes I think 
a Parisian to fully enjoy it. I saw lots of 
bored Americans. 1 believe four-fifths of 
those who go abroad suffer from home sick- 
ness. They don't know how to enjoy them- 
selves. Their only pleasure has been the 
drive and excitement of American life, and 
they are unlit for tho European way of hav- 
o good time. Restless energy is la 
;ness; balanced activity is tbe true thing, 
•en a little European travel is full of in- 



EDIT0EIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Batata 'territory, Oct., 3d. 
{To-day, cu route, in Government wagons, 
with five" Indians from Crow Creek agency to 
Cheyenne River agency, along the banks of 
the upper Missouri, a distance of ninety mifte, 

W Last Tuesdav, September 27th, we left 
Hampton with." thirty-two Indians, on the La- 
dy of the Lake, for Washington. Throf 
years bcfore.Capt. R. H. Pratt brought to us 
forty-nine wild children from Dakota. As we 
steamed up the Chesapeake thatnight,I imag- 
ined those unkempt, blanketed, half fright- 
ened young Indians, huddled in corners of the 
deck, strange among strangers, and then 
looked at the group we were taking back, of 
well-dressed boys and girls w ho surrounded/ 
the piano, one of tbjem playing while all sang, 
or, as later iu the evening they I gathered, at ; 
the request of the passengers on the forward 
deck, and, as "Indian Students," sang theu;_ 
familiar hvnins in tho moonlight. 

Of the original forty-nine, five boys have 



; such times. The picture would 
ones'own. Only by an etfort, by 
ain of tile faculties can one im- 
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After tho Alps, from Geneva to Paris, the 
country is uninteresting. Reached Paris just 
after the warm spell was over. Marched to 
tho Arc de Triumphe, Btudied tho city 
from its Bummit with the aid of a map; did 
tho same from the top of the Vcndoma Col- 
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: would do well to study. 

One is glad to turn homewards. A smooth 
voya"e with pleasant companions and home 
ahead is a delightful ending to a trip 
abroad, especially if ono can catch the 
spirit of the sea, delight in its color, and 
its action, and in the strength and life 
of a .proud' ship ns it plows ahead, 
throwing before it a pearly spray into the air; 
and as it cleaves the waters creating billows of 
white foam that in the night sparkle with 
phosphorescent light. What cxhileration is 
there like that of watching the rush of the 
ship through the water, as you bend over the 
bow? 8. c. A. 

At tue New England Manufacturers' 
and Mechanics' Institute Fair, going on 
with such great success for several months 
past in Boston, the Hampton Institute 
has been represented by an exhibit which 
has attracted much attention among the 
many interests of tbe great exposition. 
Some account of it wil| be given in the 
next number, after the close of the Insti- 
tute Fair in November. 



Mil. Ackbil E. White has begun 
course at Oberlin, with a view to fitting 
himself thoroughly for tho missionary 
work in Africa, to which ho proposes to 
•return, and in this undertaking has the 
good wishes Qf all his friends. 

I 
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Hampton, 
the Baltimore and 
:l from ther 
Chamberlain on tli 
Chicago, nine girls 
by Lieut. Geo. 'Loll. Brown 
States' officer detailed to Hampton Institute, 
Bismarck, Dakota, seven to be carried 
north iu wagons, one hundred miles to Fort 
Berthold, and three to go sixty miles south, 
to Standing Rock agency. We were nearly 
two davs on the cars from Chicago to the 
Missouri, where the five boys for Lower Brule 
a-'cucy were sent five miles down and across 
tho river to their homes, and the four for 
Crow Creek and five for Cheyenne River 
agencies, were met by wagons which carried 
all of us 23 miles to the north that night. 
• Chamberlain, a town of six months exis- 
tence, at present the terminus of the C. M. *fc 
<l Paul railroad, is a specimen of the magi- 
cal growtlTof the West. Its Hotel Brule is 
excellent, and would do credit to any Now 
England town. The rail road here strikes 
boldly out beyond civilization, and aims for 
the Black Hills. It is creating civilization, 
at first of a somewhat rough and profane 
kind, but to bo gradually softened and sweet- 
ened by the hallowing influences of good 
men and women, who gather on Sundays in 
stores and Bitting on rough boards, stretched 
acrosi'kegs or boxes, worship God with a 
simple *devoutncss which affects one more 
than anything in our magnificent city church- 
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The pioneer wed to cot hie way westward. 
How, the locomotive, the compressed energy 
o( the nineteenth century, dashes far ahead 
of him, scaring- away, with its terrible scream, 
the wild beasts whose prowling! were the ter- 
ror of the tettler. * 1 

These parallel railroad line* that are belt- 
ing tho continent, iying over canons and 
cutting through mountuns,show us the grand- 
est march of civilization the world has ever 
witnessed. 

Who of the party that drove that moon- 
light night from Chamberlain to Crow Creek 
will ever forget the Test expanse of prairie 
that spread away from the foot of tho rolling 
hills, and the sinking of the sun below a 
horizon of land and sky, which, for Ha lopg, 
unbroken loyel line, was like the sea. The 
sentiment of the boundless landscape, with- 
out a sign of life except our lonely wagon, 
the hues of the sun set, the soft beauty of the' 
after glow, affected us like fine orchestral 
music, and then the moon shone out, and we 
seemed to be journeying from nowhere to 
nowhere. 

Five hours of steady jogging brougut us to 
a wild and broken country, where, as we de- 
cended rapidly a .steep hill side, the wagon, 
through a mistake of the driver, overturned, 
and tho two members of t ,; « llioipton Facul- 
ty, an artist friend Iroiu >. x Y..rk, who had 
Joined us in Chicago, tv,o Indiuns and the 
driver, landed on their heads, followed by a 
lot of trunks and packages that had been 
stored away under the seats. Poor Zie-wie 
cried pitifully at first, with her hcBd on the 
lap of th» lady member of the Faculty, who 
herself was badly cut across tho cheek, but 
we soon found that no one was seriously hurt, 
and, fnrlunatelv, we were only a short dia- 
■ tsnce from the "house of tho well-kuown and 
cstimnMe Mr. Don't-Know-IIow, Zie-wie's fa- 
ther, who soon supplied a fresh wagon, and 
conducted Iiis daughter, who had been ab-, 
sent three years, to her home. This meeting, 
in tho moonlight, in front of the log housed 
illustrated Indian character. The mother 
.kissed her long absent child, but sisters and 
friends merely Bhook bands quietly, and there 
was no evidence of the deep feeling which 
undoubtedly existed. 

Looking into Zie-wie's home. I saw one 
iarge room about 20 x 28 feet, with two dou- 
blo bedsteads, a Btovo, a waahstand, a few 
miscellaneous pieces of furniture, and a.very 
dirty floor. Under the san e roof was a store, 
with the sign in largo letters "D. K. How." 
He is one of the best and most thrifty 
Indiana, but the home was untidy, and it 
waa bard to leave Zie-wie in a place where 
shexould not even have tho privacy, which 
her newly learned modesty demanded. The 
next morning her father brought her to tho 
mission school, to stay till bo could make 
some changes^n his house, and Zie wie w 
gladly welcomed by Mrs Duigan, who w 
juBt opening her boarding school for Indi 
toys and girhl, and at once engaged her 
at fair wages to do general work and assist in 
the csrc of the girls. Her arrival was most 
opportune, but her father looked sad, for Zie- 
wie had talked w.th him long the night bc- 
fore,and told him sho could not bear tho way 
in which sho {bund her people living. The 
father told us, with a sigh, that Zio-wio had 
cried all night because she was civilized, and 
her sister had cried all night because sho was 
not civilized. Don't-'Know-IIowf had long 
looked for his daughter's coming to help 
him in his agency store, to keep accounts, 
etc., and she may do it yet. She is not a bril- 
liant girl, but has force of character and good 
instincts, and is one of many. who,if the way 
were open, could leaven their people with good 

October 4th ; noon ;at a deserted stage ranch ; 
the expected host abseut. Nothing to cook 
with; but we had a trying pan and some 
stores which we had brought, expecting to 
find facilities for cookiug on the road. In- 
dian bovs made a fire i 



ranche— "Jones' Hotel." Tollhouse of enter 
tainment upon the banks of the upper Mis- 
souri, being typical, deserves a description. It 
» 100 feet long by twenty-five feet wide, and 
six feet in height, built of logs plastered with 
mud, old and dilapidated, possessing a few 
dishes, a wash basin and towels, not much by 
way of bedding, and having altogether tho 
air of being well outside of civilization. All 
sorts of people are around, and it is most pict- 
uresque and amusing. We are jolly over our 
hard-tack,' bacon, and coffee, snd wonder 
how it is that we are away off here. Forty- 
eigbt miles that day. 

• Another half dav'a ride of twenty-five miles 
brings us to Pierre, on the Missouri, the termi- 
nus of the Chicago and North Western R. R. 
Hence over a rough road of 180 milea, are 
transported to Deadwood, in the Black Hills, 
all its supplies, a business which employs 
some 6,000 cattle and hundreds of teamsters, 
a tough and rude set, far less amenable to 
good influences than the wild Indians whom 
they despise. 

Thcir"bull teams" are a peculiar institution, 
connecting rail road termini with the extreme 
limits of emigration. They crawl along in 
processions miles in length, bivouacking at 
dark, when the cattle are fed after the day's 
fast. . 

After dining from a bill of fare including 
antelope steak, fried elk, etc., we jogged 
along thirty miles further, passed Fort Sully, 
crossed the Missouri opposite Fort Bennett, 
where another two miles brought us, after a 
wagon ride from Chamberlain of 120 miles, to 
Cheyenne River agency.whcrc about two thou- 
sand Indlans.under tin- care of Maj. Love, art 
enoamped within a radius of thirty miles. Here 
is a set of long one 6torv white bui.diugs, a 
sort of wooden camp in a wild country.no signs 
of 'civilization. Indian log huts, tepees and 
tcnti-here and there. Rest was refreshing. 

The Indian camps which wc wanted to get 
-at were Blill tweuty-five or thirty miles away. 
Chiefs were summoned, but only Little No- 
Ceart come. One needs time to do anything 
with Indians. I wanted three days where I 
had one, but finally started back with three 
capital young fellows. 

Our boys were placed in good positions, and 
recruits for Hampton drummed up. Stormy 
weather.threatoncd, for "gumbo" roads in 
wet weather present a variety of mud un- 
known in the East, and moke horseback trav- 
el, only.prac'icable. For a while the situa- 
tion was distressing. Stuck in the mud 
1,500 miles from Hampton, and no way out! 

However, the breaking of a lovely day re- 
assured us, and with three bright bojs, wo 
started on the back track down the bank of 
the Missouri, for more Indians and home. 
One of our Indian detachment stole his 
father's horse and rodo off to escape school, 
but he was half-caste and is small Iobb. The 
rest are puro Indian. 

October 6th. To day we are crossing the 
upper Missouri. 1,000 miles from its mouth, 
on a .flat boat or scow. Two wagons and 
four horses aboard, with tho ,thr-.o Indian 
boys just connlit, and brought in spito of 
cold and storm, from Mackenzie's Point, Lit- 
tle No-Heart's camp, twenty-live miles from 
the ngencr. A Dutchman for Captain and 
at the oars four bare legged Indians, who 
spent most of their time overboard, pushing 
us off the sand bars on whjch we were con- 
stantly running. How picturesque it all is! 
Dreary hills. ''bad lands," with river bottoms ; 
loneliness ou every side. The artist is con- 
tinually struck with its resemblance to tho 
Nile country.wherc lie has spent two winters. 
The low river, tho wide uncovered flats, the 
dark red distant hills, nre N all Egyptian. The 
plain with its brown grass is the Sahara. 
As the sun goes down, the solemnity grows, 
till one feels lis if in some grand cathedral. 

The water is muddy and the current strong, 
the river just now being not more than three 
hundred yards wide. 



turn, is one of the strongest grounds of hope 
for the success of our efforts. In every ease 
I asked them to look after and encourage 
mr students in every way they could. 
The agents' supply work, but the mis- 



lonaries~are all important. .Because 
Kingdom of God is within you," because it 
is not an outward thing, but a force rather 
than a material fact, though it works steadi- 
ly towards that — it is underrated and seldom 
appreciated. The missionary's work among 
the Indians as elsewhere, is a leaven that 
works far beyond any results that can 
be published, and ought to be pushed with 
far greater vigor. Agency work ie broken 
by change; missionary work is steady, persist- 
ent and increasingly effective. Hampton and 
Carlisle are only supplementary to it, adding 
a few to tho small number who aru getting 
instruction, out of tho forty thousand who 
are waiting for it. One of the best results of 
my trip has been meeting these noble work- 
er's, getting into full sympathy with them, 
finding ourselves in heartiest accord, and 
thus opening the way for further effort. The 
work which they are doing is as good as can 
be, but they are often unable to control the 
children who may desert them or be carried off 
by parents. At Hampton and Carlisl 
hold them, and they get what can bo got only 
by contact with civilization. It is not because 
mission work is. in kind, weak or inadequate 
that we speak of supplementing it. It is only 
to increase the number of educated Indians, 
and offer a few chosen youth wider advan 
tages. Hampton prefers .that two thirds 
of its Indians should bo wild, well selected as 
to quality and disposition, but essentially raw 
material. Our new lot are mostly puro blood- 
ed and untaught. 

The day we left Cheyenne agency with the 
new boys, was the finest of all. The air 
of Dakota is glorious, and wo enjoyed it 
thoroughly, as we drove along in our box 
wagon . Peoria Bottoms lay below us, a wide, 
level plain, with the river winding through it, 
marked by the gorgeous fall foliage on its 
banks. Here is the home of Rev. T. L. Itiggs,. 
of the Presbyterian mission. Ho was absent, 
assistant was conducting a prayer meat- 



a psr cent, of artisans who are very usefuL On 
the other hand, the colored soldiers are supe- 
rior at general fatigue duty, snd in these days 
soldiering is largely msnusl labor. Isawalot 
of them working in a potato Held, and learned 
that they do such duty much better than white 
men. These troops had been recently order- 
ed up from Texas. Tho corporal who rowed 
us across the Missouri, said he liked this 
country better than Texas, because there it 
was " too long between drinks," water being 
so scarce. Apother, less cheerful, said that 
in Dakota " it is seven months winter and 
live months moafeiitoes." They had the cred- 
it in Texas, of l^hting Indians with peculiar 
dash, having a certain contempt of them: In- 
diana are said to prefer fighting whites. 

By the kind hospitality of Dr. Bergin I was 
mo3t pleasantly taken to Lower Brule Agen- 
cy, thirty miles down the river,and there com- 
fortably quartered with Rev Mr. and Mrs. 
Waller, of the Episcopal Church. He is a full 
blooded, educated Indian. She is white, and 
both are devoted workers, going in among 
the people to persuade them to better things. 
They spoke of the relapse of some who had 
been educated in the East without being 
taught to work. 

At Marion Junction we were joined by the 

rest of one party, that is, Miss E— with 

her lady companion and eight Indiana, five 
boys and three girls. Tho home journey r*- 
broken by no special incident, though it l 
interesting to watch ihe impressions made up- 
on the Indians by the new condition in which 
they found themselves. A delay of one day 
in Washington gave us the opportunity to vis- 
it the Indian Department and tho Capitol; 
in tho former place our party were all intro- 
duced to the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Indian Commissioner. We took the boat down 
the Chesapeake that night, and after a stop of 
an hour or two at Yorktown, which gave us 
an unexpected glimpse at the Centennial, we 
reached Hampton about noon on Sunday, Oct. 
16th, with our twenty-nine Indians (twenty- 
two boys and seven girls) all in good health 
and spirits. 
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i the little church in the middle of tho 
She (Miss Collins,) at once conducted 
one of the neat log houses which the twi 
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Tho following extract from a letter 
from tho venerable Bishop Payne, in 
whoso veins, as he said at his first visit to 
this school, runs tho blood of the three 
races, Anglo-Saxon, African and Indian, 
will be road with interest. Bishop Payne 
said, that he camo here with some preju- ; 
dices against the Normal School, but that/ 
thev had all disappeared in tho light of 



families who have taken home- 
stead lots here, have erected, (a remarkable 
illustration of good missionary work on the 
one band, and of Indian capacity for civiliza- 
tion on tho other.) The mother said she 
would like to send her girl and boy; she call- 
ed the latter from his play in the field, and in 

a few moments emerged from the Cabin with I they had all disappeared 
little Joe in fresh clothes— not a bit of bag- per30n al observation, 
gage.— She had embraced him in doors, (not , * » ■. * * * * * 
willing to show emotion,) and as we drove off, My racnt „i enjoyments at the Anniversary, i 
made, with others, a dignified Balute. constitute ray full pay for my visit to your no- 

Tbe girl had to be sent for ten miles ™, Iblcand ennobling Institute. It is. in my 
and followed us inls Pierro two hours later | i, um ble opinion.doing a work for the Colored 
with her friend and half-brother Battiste j race nm j for , ne i„dian that no other sohool . 
Cube, and Win. Larrabee, who had listened in tfce hin ,| do i„„. 

to our conversation while working on the I would to God each Southern State had a 
rcof of a new l"g hut close by, and, Indian Hampton in its bosom, working such results 
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tlleracat in Peoria Bot- 
of the best practical efforts 
u manhood and citzenship 
It a u complete success, and might be expect- 
ed Iroui one of his energy and common sense. 

At Pierre once more. We crossed the river, 
hoping to induce-ttreniarknbly bright Indian 
girl, of excellent family, to join us. An 
hour's talk was fruitless. The father, a wrin- 
kled, grimy Frenchman, consented, the 
mother was eager, but the handsome, lialb 
blooded »iii of fourteen, was shy.nud dreaded 
to leave tier uiolher, especially lit night 
these strange men 

! in 



May God grant 
greater success tin 



le futuri 
is in thu past. 
Fraternally, 

Payne. 
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nlty, and bay- 
h fried bacon 
the other and 
warned nothing. Appetites sharpened by 
prairie nir, transformed .it into a supreme 
feast, which Delmonico could not have made 
more satisfactory. 

We made another twenty-live miles Unit 
afternoon. To tho left lay a magnificent 
grassy plain about four miles wide nnd six 
length, surrounded by hills that suggested 
amphitheatre for sorao great future event, 
*"iue as yet undreamed of drama in real life. 

We drove at a slow pace, hour after hour, 
iver excellent prairie roads, I unimproved bj 
mini, through vast Btretches of plain,und roll- 
ing land. There is a solemn stillness, it is 
like the sea. the clouds array themselves in 
purple and red and gold, and us wc look, we 
seem to be upon a road that litis no end, a 
path to the horizon. ' From the tlistaot hills 
the keen north wind whistled down, making 
my borrowed buffalo coat none too warm. Far 
away, Medicine Ilulte lifted its blue crown a 
little above tho others, until the evening 
shadows dimmed the grand outlines, and 
second inhospitabU 
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• All along the road 'wc ifdniiretl the v 
on the river banks, in their rich nuti 
dress. Miles of goldeo trees stood up, 
rupted by groups of brilliant reds and g 
and contrasted with the sombre I: 
back ground. Now nnd then wc came to cat- 
tle ranches, low log huts, covered with clay, 
but comfortable in spite of their roughness. 

I must mention the good work done at the 
St. John's Episcopal School at this agency, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kinney, nssisted by Miss Stevens. 
They have thirty bright Indian girls to whom 
they are giving an excellent practical educa- 
tion in household industries, besides teaching 
them tho English langungo and Christian 
truth. Tho material of the school is capital, 
and tho work is nobly done. Tho Indiana of 
this agency have been in past years very trou- 
blesome. They killed a missionary some 
years ngo, and threatened a massacre of the 
whites. These terrors arc not,however, likely 
to be repeated. 

The influence of missionaries in the various 
stations to which youths from Hampton "re- 
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n.l ivt 1 1 P. M. in a cold rain storm 
from Pierre lor Jones' Ranch, reaching there 
lit 4 A. M. ; got coffee for nil, nnd lay dtvwn 
on the Hour till morning. One of our Indians 
coul i cook in u semi-civilized fashion, nnd 
was given charge of the frying pun and break- 
fast oacou. J' washed t 
the rauch, nnd passed t 
of tho Art Studenls' h: 
wiped them artistically 
plates to do duty for li 
The principal tutor 
.ppctite, 



em to the Secretary of 
true of New York.who 
and skilfully set eight 



the feeblest culinary 



" The Industrial South" is the nam 
of a good working weekly, the first mid 
bcr of which has an excellent list of cot 
tents. It is published at Richmond, b 
Messrs James Mo Donald and Robert I 
Lee. We welcome this new ally, which 
comes into the .field at a most opportune 
time. 



hich 

success a triumph. 

Crow Creek Agency at nizlit. Ninety-one 
miles in thirty-one hours. Hut this was noth- 
ing to the experience of riding twenty consecu- 
tive hours in an open wagon, from Chamlicr- 
lain tu Y'nnkton Agency, to collect students 
from there. _ , , rt , a . 

Passed next night at Ft. Hale, Capt. Schoo- 
ler commanding, where there are two compa- 
nies of Negro troops. The officers told mo that 
they have ail the qualities requisite for good 
soldiers. They are extremely neat, easily dis- 
ciplined, and brave. Their lack is intelli- 
gence. There are no clerks or mechanics 
among them, while' white soldiers always have 



BIG INVENTION. 
S3 Map of Virginia for 28 Cents. 

Lloyd, the fnmous map man. who made all the maps 
for General Grant and the Union armies, certlllcatea ot 
which lie published, has just Invented a way of getting 
n relief plate from steel, so as to print Lloyd's New 
Itnilrond County-Seat, and Distance Map of Virginia 
for 1SS1 on 01A1 entire slieot of strong linen paper /oin- 
tecl long. o«ti lightning press, nil colored in counties 
handsomely, and ready for mailing to any part of tho 
world for *5 centa. or. with rollers to hang on the wall, 
60 cent*. This map cost »3,0O0 to mate it, and shows 
a million place, on it-all tho railroads, every radroad 
nation, the name nnd length of. each railroad, and ter- 
minal towns. It is n perfect travelers- guide and mer- 
chants' shipping map. Every house In Virginia should 
havo a copy. Send 25 cents to J. T. Lloyd. Washington ^ 
city, and you will net a copy by return mall. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
In Nervous Prostration. 
I used H»t>ford'a Acid Phosphate in a se- 
vere case nl nervous prostration ; was pleased 
■with the result. J shall prescribe it hereafter 
with a great deal of confidence 
Detroit, Mich. 11 « ™ 



, G. BIS9EL, M. D. 
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LETTEBS FROM HAMPTOK GRADUATES 

A Ml8SI0NABY'& Pbepabation. Gone 
West. Eemembebinq Good Counsel. 
Not Made -fob a Bootblack. 

We give a few more letters this month, 
written by graduates to those whose. con- 
, tribntion of $70 a year to. the school, paid 
their scholarships, or estimated cost of 
schooling at Hampton. These letters, 
written by Teq'uest of the "Principal, du- 
ring last year, give interesting particulars 
of the writers' lives and efforts for an ed- 
ucation, and of their course from one to 
eight years since graduating. The one 
below is from our missionary graduate, 
Mr Ackrel E. White, whoso letters from 
the Mendi Mission have been published 
now and then in the four ye»rs of his 
work there. I 

A MISSIONABT'S TBEPABATION. 

Mendi Mission. 
Stierbro, W. C. A, March 15(4.1881. 

My dear, kind friend : Havinc 
been asked lo write you a letter,, telling y 
something 6f ray curly life, when I enter 
Hampton, how long I 



trust, to do something toward falleu humani- 
ty, both in America and Africa. To tell about 
the people is also a hard task. They are very 
hard to understand. There are no people in 
America to whom I may compare these people 
on the coast. So many of the questions asked 
about ihc colored people South will not 
apply to these people here in Africa We 
know that Africa is, culled the hind of dark- 
ness and sin; and truly this is a (rood name 
ir~.it tut- I do think that there is 

•Id tt 



Mrs. - 



_ .ntered 

s there, what benefit 

tne education I received there has been to me, 
and the condition of the people whom I am 
now among; let me first say that to answer 
all these questions is more thun I can do in a 
single letter. Should I omit «ny,I know you 
will excuse me. v 

I was horn at Va., on the 26th day of 

September, 1850. 1 Bad no early schooling, 
as neither free nor slave people were allowed 
to attend school. My faiher died when I was 
. ten years old, nnd my mother died six years 
afterwards. I then went to work out for my 
living. One Sunday in 'GO. I went to a Town 

ca ll e 3. Va. nn.l called at the minister s 

■ ise and while there I heard his wife (who 
1 from Philadelphia) speak of a school at 

.. ...h,.ro v.minf men could work 



>rc blame on the civilize.Pwnrld than there 
on Africa/ 1 mean in the sight of God. 
What makes Africa as dark to-day as she i«, 
the vice brought over from civilized lands, 
by those who oiilv come to rat the wealth of 
the country. These men do all they can to 
keep out tho light from the natives, and to 
leave the country in darkuess for their own 
benefit. They will loll you readily that be- 
fore any missionaries came to these parts they 
could get the produce of the country much 
cheaper than they now can . So you can casi 
lv see why they strive to keep the country in 
darkness. One might rejoice if this was all. 
Hut the most of these people who come here 
to souk a living, are said to come from low 
families, and they bring over all their civilized 
vice and introduce it in Africa. You know 
that wrong is quicker learned than right. 
Take the people back from the coast, who 
'nave had nothing to do with the traders, and 
they arc much better, morally than those on 
the coast: 

My only hope of civilizing Africa as a wh.le, 

s to colonize it. Send out colonics, and not 
Imndful of missinnari 



my race, as far as my ability would allow, 
that which had been done for me . My brst 
years out were spent teaching in a small 
town in Virginia. ■ There I was quite success- 
ful and gained much information about the 
condition and needs of my people, and made 
many friends. Hearing of the colored peopl 
leaving the South aud going to the west, 
thought I would go out and cast my lo. 
among i hem, and do all tho good possible. 
Leaving home lost April, I landed iu this 
placr. During the summer I saw many bout- 
loads of colored people come in from the 
" >uth, and my talk with them, which was al- 
ost daily, was often paiuful. After several 
,, .i... .,„. u r; n ,i.iuli'Tir fol si-lloolsl 



iu with the city superintendciit,(of schools) 
ind telling him where I was schooled, he, be- 
ne acquainted with General Armstrong and 
the school by reputation, gave me a position 
in one of the city BChools, afler. standing 
the required examination. I have been teacll- 
in<- hen- since Sept., aud have a good school. 
Since Vj' about sixty-thousand colored people 
have left the South. Many of them settled 
nrouud here and iu the State of Kansns. The 
children who attend our city schools are in 

n.i™. «nd that is about all. llns 

ird winter on some, for they 
hive had' to live on patched corn for three 
weeks at a time. My school at this time is in 
prosperous condition, and will close in June. 
Thanking vou again for your kindness. 

I am yours obediently, 



rede 



do i 



darken Afric 



ban twenty -fivo missionar.es can do to 
enlighten it in the same time. I ask you to 
pray that God may bless Africa. I would be 
glad to hear from you at any time. 

Iliopc that you will accept my many thanks 
for vour kindness to me while at Hampton. 
1 can only pav you by doing to others as you 
have done to "me. May the Lord blesB and 
take care of you for ever. 

I am your thanktul pupil, W 



MADE FOB A BOOTBLACK. 

Va. May 5(4, 1881. 



Mr. 



Dear I 



was iroill rinim»sii>""v D l" — 7 ,j < , 

Hampton.^Va., where youug men could work 
for an education. I made up my mind to go 
there to school as that was my only hope of 
Benin" an education. This was all I heard 
about "Hampton, till '71, when a young man 
from the Richmond Institute came down and 
tauuht near my brother's place. .My brother 
attended his school, and asked him if he had 
heard of this school at Hampton; he said he 
had heard very little. So my brother got him 
to write to find ontifwhat I had heard the 
minister's wife say. was true or not. Iu an- 
swer to his letter, Gen. Armstrong sent u Sj a 
circular, stating what we should have to do 
in order to enter the Junior class. So my 
brother came down and brought the circular 
and Gen. Armstrong's letter, and we decided 
to start that Fall. 1 left my employment and 
went up where my brother was to attend 
school, so as to he able to enter the Junior 
class, but in one week after I entered school 
the school term was up.and the school closed. 
I bad only gone to school five days. I was 
somewhat discouraged. yet did not lose heart.- 
I was still doing all I could to enter Hampton 
that Fall, when my oldest sister was taken ill, 
and was sick about two months,and dted.mak- 
inrz it too late for me to go to Hampton. 
However I put it off till the next Fall. ('72,) 
wheu I entered the school with $12 in my 

n„ M ,.d an examination, and entered the 

Snnior K Working all I could and study- 
ing my best that term, I was promoted to the 
middle class of '73-'74. I remained on the 
school farm during vacation, to help pay my 
back bill;l>y working and studying that term, 
as 1 did the term before. I was promoted in 
the Senior class of '75. I again remained on 
the farm during vacation and studied a 
night*. But when school opened I had 
Worked and studied so hard that I found my- 
self unfit for study. After trying for a month 
with no success, I left school to go and teach. 
I taught five months in Augusta Co., and four 
U Northampton. This helped mo to pay my 
old bWMltb the school, some what refreshed 



my 



imd\*and"showed inc the responsibility 
During the Fall of '73. I have 



of a teacliey. i 

omitted to 'say, I was led to accent Christ as 
a)i ;„ all. It was a blessed hour to me. 
I re-entered school in the Fall of '75 and 
graduated in '76. I went out and taught six 
months, closed my school, came back to visit 
Hampton, and there and then I received the 
call to come to Africa. After having consid- 
ered the matter carefully and prayerfully, I 
accepted the call a» from God. 

I began to prepare, and sailed from «ew 

York Sept- ** th . '"• m com P» nT W1 ",' 1?* T 
other missionaries. After a voyage of fifty- 
seven days, we landed in Freetown Sierra 

ten day., and left there the a»tb, and reached 
here the 30th, a distance of ISO miles. \ 
opened school here Dec. Kth, and have been 



opencu Tr™" [j 

"t^ ted "bewflt the education which I 
received at Hampton ha. been to me ..too 
much for me to do. Two thing, it ha. done , 
1st, it ha. .hown me my duty to God and hi. 
ton, Je.ua ChrUt; 2nd, it ha. helped me, I 



GONE WEST. 

Kama* City, Mo., JrWt,1881. 

Mr. ", 

Having had the pleasure of wri- 
ting you while at Hampton, on being inform- 
ed by Gen. Armstrong that you paid my 
scholarship while attending the Institute, it is 
with greater pleasure I write at this stage of 
my life, after a lapse of nearly three years, 
and hope the facta, noted may he interesting 
to you, and that you may see your generosity 
has" been thus far fruitful. 

I was born in Ohio, August 4th '55. 

Living there until fourteen years of agc.T had 
the advantage of as good public schools asthe 
times then afforded for colored people. But 
brio- ignorant.of the benefit of an education, 
I spent my early school days in idleness, which 
I have long Bince lamented. 

My father emigrated to Virginia m 68, and 
settled in a small town. There the chances 
for school were very poor; there being hi 
one in the place.and that very badly conduct- 
ed My father would not allow any of his 
children to attend, so we were kept at home, 
and taught by mother. In '72, 1 was put at 
the carpenter's tradc.and served as an appren- 
tice one year. I was not heavy enough for 
the trade, and had to give it up. I then went 
to work in a tobacco factory, wor.ting at that 
a while;! quit and went to Richmond, Uvinp 
there about six months, returned home, where I 
staid until leaving for Hampton in '75. In, 
way I came to enUr llu xhool at Hampton. I 
became acquainted with the senator from oni 
district, through my father. He was also a 
lawyer and hud an office in the town. On 
me occision while in his office, be fold me he 
. M ,ected io leave for Washington in a few 
lav, Not having anything to do, I askod 
liiiii if he would while there get. me a situa- 
tion Thinking however, that an education, 
would be of more advantage to me in the future 
tli.n employment at present, I changed my 
mill'! and asked him about the school at 
Hampton. Ho toljfcme he would write to 
Gen Armstrong about the inattcr,and I should 
call in a few dsys to sec hiin. I went to see 
him and found the answer all right and fa- 
vorable. "If the young man is as you repre- 
sent him send him on; he will receive »50.00 
of the Peabody fund the first year." I left 
the next week for Hampton with a lette 

''om Mr to the General, aud things wen 

ru.de all right; this was in '75. Staying there 
three yeerB and graduating in '78. my stay 
there was made very pleasant. I found in the 
General a parent and friend, for the advice 
he give, to the student, in a simple and un- 
varnished way, is rarely given in family circles 
■ a man who «ces far in the future, and 
ipre«ive Snoday evening lecture, hayo 
followed me until thi. day. He is a friend to 
humanity. My «r.t vacation wa. speat in 
Philadelphia!* the Centennial, where I made 
money to return ; my next at Saratoga; re- 
turning i. the Falbend graduating that term. 
I left the plaon and people I shall alw.y. hon- 
or and revere, and launched out upon tho broad, 
rough aea of life with a irm reeolvo*o do for 



I am extremely grate 
ful for the opportunity ,-f addressing you thi: 
letter I am aware of the fact that what 
am, and -all that I can hope to he in this life 
I owe to your generous support while a 
Hampton Institute, and the sound and tbor 
ou"h principles there inculcated. Bebevin; 
vim inv benefactor, I regard it my duty am 
pleasure to give you a history of niy early life 
and doings since leaving Hampton. 1«« 

horn Jan. 16th, 1857,at --Pa. I early he 

a boot-black, and while thus engaged, 
gentleman whose boots I was polishing ■■- 



gelllicman » noac uw— . rr- — " 

gaged himself yhrcnologumg tajf head, 
looking me in the face he said ; "darkey, you 
were never made for a boot-black." trom 
this I became dissatisfied with my lot, think- 
n^ that there might he a better place m life s 
Irama to fill I was shortly after this sent to 
Brkb-ewater Soldier's Orphan school, by the 

late Lion. of Philadelphia in 

which institution I remained five years, at the 
expiration of which I was sent to Hampton 
in 1873. I did not graduate, being compelled 
by ill health to leave, the Institution about 
two months before examination. I have been 
teaching nearly two years in Co. Mary- 
land. I believe all must fill some part in 
life's drama, and while at school I believed 
my part to be that of a teacher, but later de- 
ve'lopmenu convince that such is not the case. 
I am aware that the great end and aim of 
Hampton Institute is to make teachers and 
those who pav scholarships in that school no 
doubt have the same end or aim in view, 
but though I do not intend teaching. I shall 
ever airn to be so profitably employed, that 
your investment in me, and your most gener- 
ous support of me at Hampton shall never be 
regretted Now that I do not intend follow- 
in,, teaching, 1 shall give you some informa- 
tion regarding my plans for future occupation. 

Zl as PorteTYn a tailoring house in Philadel- 
phia. 1 learned the trade of garment cu ing 
thr.ii.gh many difficulties. But as a.th 
ithout works is dead," so iB a trade without 
^ployment. In seeking employment at this 
trade I have met many rebuffs and discourage- 
ments, the chief cause being the possession of 
a black skin. Though this is true, I do not 
deBpair, for the conviction is firm, that thoug 
thick clouds envelop the sky a longtime, th 
sun will eventually break through and shine 
I am at this time engaged in teaching.and at 
happv to look upon my labors as bein 
blessed. The people with whom I com 
in contact possess more of the ideas of tra 
mauhood and religious and moral right, than 
any people I have met while teaching. My 
school closes May 15th. I then return to my 
home in Philsdelphia, and shall be employed 
as Dorter in a tailor .tore in which I have 
been live years engaged at different times. 
During the summer, when business is quiet, 1 
spend two or three hour, each day studying 
decorative painting under one of Philadel- 
phia's best erti.t«,(l.dy) who is determined to 
try to make an arti.t of me. Thanking yon 
for your generosity to me, and the great bene- 
fit derived therefrom, 
I remain, ever gratefully your., B. 

- 



vice to my owners, I had comparatively a good 
time. Soon after tho close of the war, free 
schools were started . I was then eight years old, • 
and started with them. There were several 
ladies from Maine who first taught them. 
School was taught in the Colored Baptist 
Church, and at one time in the White Bap- 
tist Church. I attended until 1870, the last 
term being taught by a Hampton graduate, 
Mr J as. Fields, of Hampton. In 1871. , I 
tlien being 14 years old. I left home to seSk 
rav fortune. After a while 1 got a place on a 
Ja'mes Rivver steamer, as waiter. I remained 
there about two yearB ; after quite a while I 
enlisted abcAd the "Iron-clad, Monlauk," 
and rctnainef in the service until she was put 
out of commission. in June. 1870. Then I got 
my discharge. 1 had' not been homo then for 
five years,- and so I came to see my mother, 
i but with no intention of staying longer than 
a week as I had decided to join another 
man-of-war. But I did stay longer. A 
' ' id who had been at Hampton one term, 
was here with her mother, and sonithow the 
three of them, C, her mother and my mother 
induced me to give up my. "sea notions" and 
«o to Hampton. As money was scarce with 
me, I could not see how I was to go through. 
As I had scarcely ever looked inside a hook 
since 1871, I had forgotten all I knew-tempo- 
rarily But with C's,help I was prepared and 
entered the Middle Class. But I had no idea 
that I would go through, and was therefore 
prepared at any time to leave, and as pu- 
pils were suspended when money for hoard 
was over dui, until it came, I intended to 
have left us soon as such was my case. But 
God would have it otherwise, and raised lip 
friends from unexpected quarters for me, who 
paid all expenses for board, and 1 had no ex- 
cuse for leaving any longer. Therea ter I 
set myself to study. 

After graduating at Hampton, I went to 

teach in^ Va. My first session was five 

months. Finding the children were getting 
along so well I decided to return another 
term and did, tho • last term being eight 
mths. I had each term 80 or DO pupils en- 
led more than I could do justice to. Yet 
the children advanced, and they, as well as 
parents seemed to like me, and wished mo to 
back another year. The pareuts were 
ry poor.and very few. owned any land. Al- 
most all who farmed were small renters, pay- 
ing a third or fourth of the crops, besides pay- 
in^ for team and plough, which keeps them 
yen- poor. Sometimes they barely moke enough 
to carry them through the winter.aud often do 
not Almost all have from four to eight chil- 
dren and often ten or twelve, which is a great 
tax to them.to keep them in clothes sufficient 
even to hide their nakedness, and few are suf- 
ficiently clad to protect them from the weath- 
er, and many are therefore compelled to re- 
main at home from, school on cold days, and 
often lose the greater part of the short schdol 
term not being able to attend until the latter 
part of March. Schools open generally in 
November or last of October. But 1 was 
enabled through the kindness of Mr. «.— 01 
Boston to have a lurger attendance than ever 
before ' as he sent me boxes of clothing.and 
hundreds wore clothes given by him; naenf 
women and children. As tho suits were alike, 
people could toll my scholaraany where-" 
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— Ya. 

Dear ^' m I : w „ bornJlnn . rT » < th,l M 7, of- 
.lave parent*. Being too .mall to b. of any set 



people could toll my scholara any wnere in . 
the Countv they met them. But as poor and 
needy as they are, tho prospects are encourag- 
ing, as they seem te see more than ever t 
necessity of schooling for their children, and 
\\ are anxious to have their children go to . 
ihdol, and "Lara to spell, so dey canread de 
Bible to dar ole daddy"as theyiaay . I diink the 
greatest drawback to the welfare of the race 
Specially in the thinly settLd portions of the 
country, is the illiterate preachers who 
have more influence than auyone use, as 
the people are generally very 'elignms m 
their way. What I have seen of them make, mo 
aa, "in their way." Their religion is all m 
the church, or other place of worship, and 
when they come out it is left behind.apparent- 
I, • for they will converse about every thing 
ex'cent tho serm.iu.(I cannot well blame them 
not speaking of that, for it is seldom tho, ev- 
erknow where the preacher took histex, 
and indeed it would often be a conundrum to 
the preacher to tell where he began orended.) 

H they had better preachers as well as 
teachers, their future would not be ^so doubt 
ful Very often the preachers undo what the 
teacher does, and the lessons of civilization 
feareod at school are overbalanced by thoseo 
heathenism, that they get from tho prayer 
meetings and at church. But as teacher, 
from Hampton and other Institutions are con- 
untl, gaming reputation and confidence 
among the people, wo may hope, with God s 
Solp°t g U.t they may root out .11 of the.old .u- 
per. itious notion, of religion.and instill the 
Eght and true. I have left the Sold myself, 
but am s»ill interested,and wish to see teach- 
er, do their work well. There U only ono of 
Hampton's graduate, here teaching. I am now 
keeping a .mall grocery .tore. Whether l 
.neceed 8 or not remain, to be aeen I £*» 
thank you for the part you contributed to my 
!^..lt.r™ .1 H.mnton. and thanking God the 
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IH0IDEST80F DJDIAH LIFE AT HAMP- 
TOB". 

The most exciting event of the month to 
the Indian students of Hampton, has been the 
departure of thirty of their number for their 
homes in the West. The last Sunday evening 
before Tuesday's start, was given up to the 
farewell; addresses were made by some of the 
young,men-and one young woman- selected 
by themselves to represent each agency, and. 
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Principal.' With 

tion, the Indians spoKc very wen. um or i..w 
preferred to speak in their own language, with 
an interpreter. Some read speeches which 
they had written, but others spoke ex- 
teiupore.in English, and did very well, though 
they had bad very little time to prepare. The 
burden of their speeches waj'.he same— re- 
gret— evidently heart felt— iu leaving the 
school, and their comrades and teachers, thank- 
fulness f-r the lessons they had learned, and 
earnest intention to live up to them, and use 
them for the good of their people at home. 

Geo. Busholtersaid in his very well exprcss- 
ed and earnest extempore speech: "When I 
came here, 1 could read and write some in 
Dakota language, but I did not know a word 
of English. Now I think I can make any 
body understand whatever I want to say iu 
English; and I have learned many good tilings. 
1 hear that some people say the Indian boys 
and girls will go back to Indian life when 
they go home, forget all they learned. I 
think we shall notforget. I hope we all will 
go home and work, and show everybody that 
we shall not go back. Perhaps some of us 
go back. I think not. For one, I have not 
to go back. I have to work. I shall not 
for"Ct. I have always to remember what I 
have learned here." Josephine, though a 
little shamefaced, made a good little speecu.cx- 
possing her indention to work among the 
women, and a laugh being raised iu her audi- 
ence by a naive acknowledgment of her bash- 
fulness, "I ashamed," she quickly sober- 
ed, by saving earnestly, with gesture suited to 
the word, "You laugh at me, but you not 
know what is in here— in my heart. Her 
Bpeech and the others were received with 
hearty and sympathetic applause by their col- 
ored comrades, and very kind words 
spoken by the graduate teachers who 



■their Shell 
tenden't rousing a laugh 



had assisted 
banks farm 

by. advising them to go at all the work of 
their life as, they went at a certain brier patch 
last summer. The Indian students who did 
riot speak were proud of their representatives 
and one said— "If I had had time to write I 
would have spoken. I had many words to 
M ." Another: "When I go home I shall 
talk to my people like-tone who had spoken 
in hia own language). He talked like a .nan." 

On Monday evening, they assembled again 
to receive a little parting gilt each, of books, 
The Gospel Hymns, many of which they have 
learned to sing, and The Story of the Bible, 
or some other bookB within their reading 
power; a box containing note paper, .envel- 
opes, penB and penholder aud automatic pen- 
cil, and one of Prang's chromos to brighten 
up the wall at home, and carry the memories 
and influences of civilization into their dlfh- 
cult path of life. They were greatly pleased 
and grateful, aud there were many "thank 
you's " and promises to send some of the note 
paper back in the form of letters. Tuesday 
morning was spent iu packing, but time was 
taken for one deeply iuterestiug seene ; All 
gathered with their teachers and their minister 
to see the last three of the whole thirty re- 
ceived by their own request into ihe church 
of Chris: by baptism. They had all been 
thinking long of it, aud far from.beiug au oc- 
casion arranged or hurried for effect, the de- 
lay had resulted from their own desire, and 
that of all who had the care of them, that 
there' should be no mistake or forcing about 
it. We arc hopeful for all of them, believing 
in the sincerity of their purpose to " walk 
the now road " in the help of their Savior. 
Tuesday ^-ening, the |mrty started, under 
charge of the Principal and one of their teach- 
er!, whoso account of their long homeward 
journey will be found in another column. A 
few of their most intimate friends, with their 
teachers, and one of their chaplains flaw them 
off at Old Point, with pride in their manly 
and. womanly appearance, and with affection- 
ate regret und hope. 

Some of them may read this, as they »ay 
they are going to take the Southern Work- 
man. We Bay to them : Remember that we 
think of you with love and hope. We ihall 
not forget yon". We •hall look — and many 



SavarpB came with the Arizona Indians in 
February. About the 18th of August he began 
to) run clown in health, and at the opening of 
trje school ho was too ill to return home. 
Tuesday, the eleventh of October, it was no- 
ticed he was failing fast. Duing the day he saw 
Mr. Gravatt,(the Rector of St. John's Church, 
Hampton,) drive through the grounds, and for 
some time watched the door, expecting him 
to enter. Mr. Gravatt having other engage 
meuts, was not able to come till almost seven 
in evening. For some hours, Savarpa' mind 
had beeu wandering, and at intervals Antonito 
(the son of his chief) would Bpeak to him in 
his native tongue, and, for a moment, 
would recall Jiim to consciousness. When 
Mr. Gravatt came he again spoke to him, tell- 
ing who it was. Savarps seemed to make 
a final effort, and rallied, saying he was glad 
to see him, and at once adding "I want to go 
to church." It was Boon ascertained that Mr. 
Gravatt had spoken to him, in his frequent | 
visits, of being baptised, and it was this he 

rewired. 

I There was little time for consultation rail ] 
j less for ceremony. Mr. Gravatt knew his 
! state of mind, and decided to go forward. The 
scene was touching in its simplicity. The 
once fleet and hardy scout, now waBted to a 
shadow, with thedeathdamp on his forehead, 
lay in his reclining chair, his dusky skin and 
jet black hair in strong relief against the pil- 
lows. Mr. Gravatt gently explained to him 
again the meaning of the ordinance. Anto- 
nito crouched on the floor at hia feet, intensely 
eager that no idea or word from either side 
Should be lost, and the friend who had done 90 
much to alleviate these last days, supported 
him, lending the one touch of color and bright- 
ness (o the otherwise Bad and sombre scene . 

A single lamp gave just light enough to 
cast heavy Rembrandt shadows, and without 
a thought beyond the solemn realities of the 
moment, the actors were grouped in a picture 
that might well command the best artistic ef- 
fort. 

He lived till near midnight, -speaking more 
than once with pleasure of what had been done. 
' The funeral services were conducted in 
front of Virginia- Hall by Rev. Mr. Frissell as- 
sisted by Rev. Mr. Gravatt, and the body was 
followed to the school cemetery by the officers, 
teachers and students, escorted by the school 
Battalion under Capt. Romeyn. Just at sun- 
set, the bugler stepped from the uncovered 
crowd, and on the mound formed by the earth 
of the newly made grave, blew tho farewell 
call, the long "Good Night." 



them the same privilege of buying out of the 
Indian Commissary as is given the white 
employes of the Agency, but there are many 
difficulties to be met with in the carrying out 
of any radical changes. The Indian has be- 
come very suspicions and does not enter very 
■uiickly into any change in the manner of con- 
uctinir his affairs. I have found however at 
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dogs, or swallowed without regard to time 
or quantity. In vain were sanitary regula- 
tions insisted upon ; so distrustful wclie tXe'y 
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civilization and education, yet loo much 
Bhould not be elpccted from the first genera- 
tion: they can and ought to do something, 
but it is a great change from the free and 
easy way of the Indian hunter and Boldier 
to that of quiet, plodding farming, which 
requires an amount of persevering effort that 
the average man is not capable of exerting. 
They can Bee and understand the advantage 
of industry, frugality and economy; but they 
have lived all their lives without exerting 
these qualities and it is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult task for them to perform now. 

Meeting friends at Fort Stevenson I was 
kindly entertained by them and Bent " 
I Berthold Agency the following day. Ste 
I is very pleasantly located on the cast b 
j the Missouri river, about eighty miles up the 
! river from Bismark and about seventeen miles 
thold Agency. There were two 
of Infantry stationed here under 
id of Capt., llawnof the 7th In- 
fantry. Arriving at Berthold Agency I was 
pleased to And the extent of the acreage un 
der cultivation. There are in the neighbor- 
hood of twelve hundred Indian* at the Agency, 
men, women, aud children, and they cultiva- 
ted about Beven hundred and fifty acres of 
land, besides helping tho Agent in the culti- 
vation of a two hundred acre farm. The hay 
for the Agency animals was furnished thie 
year by the Indians, but they all live clustered, 
huddled together in a little village at one end 
of the farm. Everything is raised here ex- 
cept fruit, and the crop-looked very well in 
I deed. The Indian, men, women and children 
] were at work out in the field gatl 
I 1mrvestt,as we rode by, on our way 
In the evenicg.the medicine lodg 



of the white man's practice; and in soi/ in- 
stances, suspicious of his intentions. 

The old doctrine of the spirit of evil war- 
ing against humanity aud only to be ap- 
peased by the voluntary humiliation and tor- 
turo of the strong and brave, is strongly av- 
erted and religiously held by the Sioux. 

So the ordeal of the Sun Dance was whis- 
pered about for a week or two ; at first timid- 
ly, because the Indians under control of the 
Agency have been forbidden to engage in 
this dance. Aurning Antelope, the orator of 
the Sioux, cine to Head Quarters with a 
strong plea. His people, especially the child- 
ren were dying in" great numbers, and their 
hearts were bad. They must- invoke The 
Great Spirit and drive away the Evil One. He 
was given to understand that his people 
would not be interfered with so long aa they 
violated none of their obligations as prisoners 
of war. Accordingly the preparations for the 
Sun Dance went forward rapidly. 
The medicine pole, a cotton wood tree 
k of I about 40 feet high, was cut down and borne 
"•- ' on the shoulders of men, to the centre of the 
camp, escorted by a large procession of braves 
riding on ponies. There it was firmly plant- 
ed, and decorated with red and yelloir L-i 
if calico^Wich or two of sticks and 1... . 
(mcdicino^arlrls 1 cord o! sinew, from jvhich 
ilhonttes of a buffalo and an 
:ut from raw hide, ■ and 
e significance of these em- 
bFeuis I could not find out. 

The squaws were detailed in large numbers 
to cut and bring in boughs of cotton-wood 
and willow of which the men built a pavilion 
round the medicine pole. • In the mean time, 
during these preparations, the braves who 
were to take part in the dance, were under- 
going their preparation for the 6rdeal. For 
two days they remained in seclusion, neither 
eating nor drinking. I have been told they 
do not sleep during that time, but am not 
way to the°village. I certain that watching is also a part of the- 
lodgesofthcGros-i i 
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OTJE DAKOTA LETTER. 



Bismirk, D. T. September 3rd, 1881. 

Editor of Workman, 

» After waiting three days at Bismark for 
the recovery of the sick "Doctor" we were 
gladdened by the sight of escaping steam, and 
the knowledge that in a few moments more 
wo would.be on our way up the River. The 
Northern Pacific 11. R. crosses or intends to 
cross, the Missouri River just above Bismark, 
and several hundred men were at work cut- 
ting away i he high bluff on the East bank of 
the rWw and in tilling up the jettus :s lams, 
which are intended to narrow aud deepen the 
channel of the river at thiB point. This 
work is effected by drawing piles and by fill- 
ing in between them with willows and stone. 
Ao the banks are exceedingly liable to wash, 
this work must be well aud thoroughly done 
or the railroad may some day find their bridge 
all on one side of thes river. The new and 
busy little town of Mauduu lies nestling un- 
der the high bluff just opposite Bismark. 
Like many other little hamletB in the West, 
Mandan has " great expectations. The banks 
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1 for the purpo: 

1 formation, we were reganeui wim 
incantations, tricks, dances and sot,, . 
in the dim, weird light of the bush fire in the 
middle of the lodge, had a grotesque appear- 
ance, provokative of mirth, if it were not for 
the pity felt for the poor, superstitious weak- 
lings who were deluding themselves with 
their foolish idolatries. Looking npon this 
wild scene, 1 was reminded of the. magnitude 
of the task of civilizing and Christianizing 
this people. Industries, better homeB, pa- 



were all occupied, 1 The pavilion was completed about -noon, 
turn of 'the drum re I and the " tom-tom " Bounded . Immediately 
mp. Visiting one of a procession was formed by the dancers, and 
7ith Dr. Hoffman of ! starting from the tipi where the vigil- was 



isiting the Agency 



held they marched slowly across the prairie 
about half a mile, and .made the circuit of 
the pavilion, outside, chanting, or moaning 
rather in a most weird tone. The procession 
headed by Low Dog, the leader of the 
ce He bore a buffalo's head on a cush- 
be'fore him, and. on arriving at the station 
;he pavilion assigned to the dancers, he 



burde 
id dre\ 



h great care upon,.the 
■ound it a small cord, 'fast- 
thus forming a sort of 
nd the sacred emblem, i£ 
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many people will look, to see what the Hamp- 
ton Indian graduates do. We believe they 
will do well. If they keep in the good way. 
that will be good for them, and for all their 
people. 

k TOUCR1KO BCKHB. 

A friend present at the baptism of an In- 
dian young man at Hampton, on his dying 
bed, gives the following touching sketeh of 
the impressive scene. 



of the MiMsouri River above Bismark are rath- 
er more heavily wooded than lower down. 
About forty miles above Biemark we arrived 
at the "Painted Woods." These consist of a 
strip of oak and cotton wood timber stretch- 
ing along the east bank of the Missouri River 
or several mileB. This oak is of the bur 
species and is found (battered through the 
ravines of the country round about Berthold 
Agency.and as furnishing a supply of "tannic 
aoid" would be found of value should it ever 
be found advisable to establish a Tannery at 
any of the Upper Agencies. This would be 
an industry that would employ quite a number 
of idle hand*. Here and there clay is found 
that would answer very well for brick, and 
near Berthold Agency I found large beds of 
coal'of the lignite variety, and.by the way.this 
would render the baking of tho brick clay 
quite economical at this Agency. The miser- 
able hmeU occupied by. many of the Indians 
could be replaced by much cheaper and more 
economical brick structures, which would en- 
able them to bring up their families in a 
cleanly and civilized manner. It is frequent- 
ly said the Indian, will not work; but they 
will fast enough, if it u mad* apparent <o them 
that it will redound to their advantage to do 
ao. It would be better to give the money ap- 
propriated for th. support of the Indian, to 
Stem a. wage, for wort done and then allow 



tnis people, mousing, ............ v - 

tiencc and continued effort must be brought 
to bear on the old and matured.and the child- 
ren educated and trained up to useful manhood 
and womanhood. At Stauding Rock Agency 
there is school accommodation for about (90) 
ninety children.and there are between one and 
two thousand running about the camps, grow- 
ing up in paganism. 1 think it is-*)0 bad 
that this can not bo remedied in some way, 
and I am convinced that until it is thorough- 
ly met and settled.the work of Christianization 
will be very slow in breaking over the hered- 
itary superstitions of the Indians. The 
buildings at Berthold Agency are mainly of 
logs, though a fe.w of the old time lodges 
many yet be seen. All the Indians are anxi- 
ous to see the Hampton pupils back, and ex- 
pressed a great desire to see them working 
about the Agencies in such positions as they 
are fitted to hlLand also in the school. "What 
is the use of sending our children away if they 
not allowed to work at such thingB as they 
e learned to do?" This question was ask- 
me frequently, aud I assured them that the 
Government was also ' anxious to have the 
pupils employed at living \caija in all posi- 
tions they might be fouuil competent to nil, 
and they appeared greatly pleased to hear 
this "good word," as they put it. 

Yours faithfully, 

Geo. LeR. Bkowk. 



THE SUN DAHOE. 

Editor "Southern WowtuBN." 

The Sun Dance is a religious ceremony of 
great importance among the Indians, and I 



wondered why tho authorities of the Interior 
Department had prohibited it, until I. wit- 
nessed its barbarity, and learned that ita most 
repulsive features wjre the direct result of 
questionable practices among the sharpera or 
the camp. '. . '-' . 

There had been a great deal of sickneM and 
mortality among the prisoner, at Ft. Yates, 
and the Medicine men exhausted their spells 
and incantations without effect. - 

In vain the Post Surgeon made his daily 
round, and left directions for the relief of 

th The fl medfcine. were either thrown to th. 
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The dancers were all nude to the waist, 
and painted a ghastly yellow. Their long hair 
was well combed, and hung loose round the 
shoulders. They wore bright plaid shawls or 
blankets, fastened at the waist by leather belts 
studded with brass nails. The shawls form- 
ed skirts like the dresses of the squaws, which f~ 
reached to the ankles, and are said to typify/ 
the humiliation of the braves. Many of them . 
wore a ribbon round the neck, from which 
was suspended a tinsel ornament representing 
the sun Each man carried in his hand a curi- 
ous whistle made of the bone of an eagle » 
wine and decorated with a bunch of fine 
do»u'y feathers. Besides the whistle, Aey 
carried also a bunch of sage-brush, *hict» 
they held up close to their faces as they 
marched to the Medicine pole. It was vjuite 
an impressive sight as they moved stbwly 
along, with heads bent, chanting their weird 
monotonous song. \ . 

There were nearly one hundred .young 
braves or warriors to take part in tho dance. 
While they were marching, the spectators, 
who had crowded in and around the pavilion, 
were regaling themselves with such dainty- i 
dishes as the e squaws usually serve at their 
great feasts; dog-»«up, cakes of hard bread 
fried in bacon fsjC and coffee. 

The dancers were led out in groups, four or 
five together, arid placed in position In the 
centre of the ring, with their faces towards 
the sun Tho tom-tom was sounded with 
renewed energy, and the B™»r« °' da?«™ 
blew a lone shri 1 Wast upon the whistles, 
raTthrowifg back their heads so a, to gaze 
directly at the the noon-day ^™ 8t °"» 
their hands in solemn Invocation to the Sun 
and began the motion of the dance Thia is 
a kind of jump or .gentle shake of the body 
always rythmic and in perfect time with the 
be«in" of the Um-tom. During the three 
nours That we remained within the pavilion, 
Sie dance was kept up ceaselessly by every 
group of dancers; the motion never ehang. 
fng or stopping for a moment, except at cor- 
am intervals, when with preconcerted move- 
ment the hand, were .11 thrust out toward, 
the Sun. and the long shrill blast blown This 
invocation ended, tuey continued blowing 
fain^Whe little whistlee which «r« kept 
always m the mouth, 
tion of the da—- «< 



dance. 
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b brush to hit Nee for 
perhaps bite off a piece. 
. i»Jd to refresh them greatly when the 
month and throat become dry from the con- 
stant blowing of the whistles. The thermo- 
meter registered 112 in the shade at Ft. Yates 
the day the dance began, and it was supposed 
to be at least HO at the Indian camp, where 
there was no shade except under the pavilion 
■where the spectators sat. About sunset of 
the first day the enthusiasm seemed to reach 
it« climax. The medicine men then led two 
or three of the dancers to the Medicine pole 
to undergo tfie tortures of mutilation, and 
thereby show their bravery and oppsssa the 
Evil Spirit. 

The braves would stand or sit at the foot 
of the Pole, as they were more or less ublo to 
endure the fatiguo, and the Medicine men be- 
gan their disgusting task with an evident rol- 

fhe only instrument I snw used were a 
large butcher's knife and a thorn or wooden 
pin. With the knife they would scarify the 
back and shoulders, and by lifting the skin 
with the thorn and running the knife under 
the flesh, would cause the blood to flow quite 
freely. Not onlv the back and shoulders hut 
tna-afms as '»f » 3 tho elbow, and the entire 
breast, wore in some instances so cut as to pre- 
sent a ghastly sight. • • 
'.Others inserted a wooden pin under the skin 
about half an inch. deep, oue on each breast, 
and to these pins were fastened lariats, which 
were attached to the top of tho pole and tight- 
ened. In this position tho victim hung and 
danced, till ho tore himself loose from the 
pole; or, if his strength failed, as was some- 
times the case, ho was cut down and borne 
to a mat of sage brush till he was sufficiently 
revived to resume the dance. The mutila- 
tion continued from sunset *ill the nignt 
grew dark, which in this climate and latitude 
is much later than at. the East. During the 
month ofiluno and July, when the evenings 
are cloudless, it is light enough at ntno o'clock 
to read a newspaper. I suppose it ws» qmte 
ten o'clock when our party lef. the scene, and 
the camp fires were just being lighted. The 
dance -continued uninterruptedly all night, anil 
nt sun rise tho mutilations were resumed and 
continued till tho close of the dauco at Bun- 
set of that day. On tho second morning, I 
noticed two young men who seemed to be un- 
dergoing double torture. They were fast- 
ened with lariats to four stakes; two pulling 
from tho breast and two from the hack, so 
that every motion of the body in dancing 
must tear the flceu either from the breast or 
back. They danced for several hours, but 
only succeeded in tearing themselvo partly 
• loose, when one of them, nearly fainting with 
pain, was cut down by his attendant and borne 
to a' mat under tho shade. Tho other v«as 
still dancing at noon, but was afterwards cut 
•down. I learned that they were brothers of 
two young men who had deserted the dance 
ia the nigh', and these had come to take their 
places. . j . 

During the dance and the mutilation it was 
a rare thing to see any of the braves give sign 
of pain. Notwithstanding the intense heat, 
tho previous fast of twcnly-four hours, and 
the unceasing motiou of the dance, but few- 
gave any token of exhaustion. It seemed to 
be their pride to bear the ordeal with stolid 
indifference. Occasionally I noticed some of 
them stooping and placing the hands upon 
tho knees for a moment or two, and so, by a 
ohange of posture, resting their weary limbs. 
Ourin" the dance the squaws brought in 
vfheipapooscs to have their cars pierced. I 
-sawn you rig, neat looking squaw au*d her 
■husband lead in a pony with a papoose 
. about eight or ten months old, on its bock. 
The little thing was removed from its pretty 
beaded covering and laid on the ground be 
fore a tncilicino man. Ho drew out his largo 
knife and. proceeded quite leisurely to sharp- 
- en it, with un evident relish for his task. Then 

...t.:i„ 11 . „«.. I.«l,l thn nnnr tprntietl Child 



dently, it represented the Evil Spirit that 
brought disease and death, and they were 
driving it off; another that :t was a Bee Indian, 
a deadly enemy of the Sioux, and they were 
making a charge as they do in warfare. I 
incline to the opinion of the latter, for their 
songs and chants seem always to celobrato 
their adventures of war or of the chose. I 
have never heard a song interpreted that had 
any kind of religious sentiment whatever. 



HAMPTOH'S INDIAN GRADUATES. 

Thirty Sioux Indians who have spent 
threo years at tho Hamptou Institute have 
been returned to their homes iu Dakota, and 
placed iu regular erap'.byment there, as 
Every boy carried home tools of his 
(22 worth— earned by his 
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trade— l 

own labor at II 



AT CIIETKNNK 11IVF.R AOENCY. 

Louis Aygenoughea and Leroy Sliutasliuay, 
age 17 ond 10, as farm hands on the Govern- 

tnt Agency f.irm, at $15 a month. They 

ill assist in general work. Harry Brown, 
age 17, as ossistaut teacher in tho Govern- 
ment school. Henry Fishermen,- age 20, in 

irpentcr and tin-smith, at $25 a month. 
. jseph Wahn as helper in office work, ut $20 a 
month. 

Capt. Pratt's report on the students brought 
to Hampton, three years ogo.remorks: "Harry 
Brown is the son of White Horse, who is second 
to tho good Chief, Little No Heart among the 
Minneconjoe Sioux.. Henry Fisherman is the 
son of the first Iudiou at the Agency to adopt 
the white man's dress and ways. 



AT STAJIDIXO HOC! AOBXCT. 

John Pteets, age 21, as laborer in charge of 
Agency stables, at $1 per day. John • had 
never been at school before coming to Hamp- 
ton. 

Rosa Fleets, his sister, age 18, of whom the 
same can be said, is offered employment at 
house work in the family of the Agent or of 
Capt. Van Uorne,— wages $8, per| month at 
first— or as assistant teacher in the Agency 
school at remuneration to bo fixed by Commis- 
sioner. 

Unakeumpa— Carrie* Flying— age 1ft, as as- 
sistant agency carpenter, at $1 per day. This 
young man is nephew of a former chief, Wild- 
Gonsc.nnd caino to Hampton straight from the 
Indian camp, having had no schooling wbat- 

The two young men take their meals and 
have sleeping rooms at the agency, prcforing 
not to go back to tho Indian camp. 

AT FOIIT HEUTHOLD AOIXCT. 



AT CUOW cnEEK AGEKCY. 

i-wie, a girl, age 18, as assistant in 



while lhc">arcnt> held the poor .- 
'^("in.&o tb'USt the knife through the upper 
>rt o! the car, cutting a slit fully half an inch 
long, and a still larger, cu was made in the 
lower part of each car, and large brass rings 
with iLuois shells inserted in each gaping 
wound The screams of the child were drown- 
cd by the shrill singing of tho squaws who 
stood in groups round the scene. Tho pony 
waTlhcnpresentcd the Medicine man as his 

' C Tho giving and receiving of gifts is a prom- 
inent feature of the Sun Dance. And o 
men who perform the mutilations «P<*;*»« 
breves are' often greatly cnr.ched by their 

* Towards the close of the day, an image of 
cottonwool! boughs was set up and i iIot- 
ted with buffalo skins and a Bcalp lock, bm\B 
and arrows, and bits of bright colored calico. 
When the mutilations were accomplished, 
.quite a number of men on ponies charged 
upon the image with spears. They would 
rido up close to it, and making a dash, carrj 
- of! the scalp-lock amid yells and singing. It 
would be replaced by. another, and they 
would renew the attack in tl e same wayr I 
eZuired of several interpreters the meaning 



^f girls and laundry work in the Government 
school. Edwin Ashley, age 21, as assistant 
teacher; Andrew Fox, age 19, as helper in 
office work, and Pumani, ago 22, as carpen- 
ter; the U *-n> at $20 a month. Of these, 
the same rc , -rt of three years ago, stated: 
"Zte-wioil l>3 doughtcr of one of tho best 
Indians at tks Agency. She was brought to 
mc at the Isxt moment by her father who had 
been very anxious that a young son should 
go. but he being altogether too small, conclu- 
ded at last to send his daughter. I found 
both very much in earnest about it." This 
Indian is Unpeshni— Don't Know How.orMr. 
D. K. How, as ho prefers to sign himself. 
Many will remember the striking contrast be- 
tween two photographs of this girl.one taken 
when she arrived at Hampton and the other 
one year afterward. The Iieport stated: "Ed- 
ward Ashley is the adopted son of ono of the 
best Indians at the Agency— bad beon in the 
mission school ono year, wrote and read nice- 
ly in tho Dakota language. Pamani and An- 
drew Fox are neighbors of Wizi, one of the 
principal and most orogressivo chiefs of the 
•band. The Utter had been in the mission 
school." Wizi is the chief who told his peo- 
"pic that if i nly oue of their young men sh.rald 
return lb them able to teach them civilization, 
they should think it had paid to send them >0 
school . < 

AT LOWER nilULE AOKXCV: \ 

George Bushotter, age 18, is employed as 
painter and to teach in tho Government school ; 
Henry Uencor.trc, age 21, as blacksmith, 
James Wechakasako, age 20, Joseph Winne- 
bago, age 10, and Lczedo Rencontre, age III, 
as carpenters; all these at $15 a month. 

Of these boys.thc report stated that three of/' 
them bad bad some schooling in Dakota! 
Two of them knew a little English. They 
were selected by their missionary, Rev. L. C. 
Waller, Himself an educated Indian.thorough- 
ly acquant.-d with and deeply interested for 
his people. 

AT XA3S.TOX AGENCY! 

Carrie Andcron, age 15, is engaged to do 
iu the family of Dr. Smith, agency 
uhvsician; Lizzie Spider, age 17, to do house- 
V - - -dly of Rev. J. P. Williamson, 
missions: ink Vellowbird, age 21, at 

St. Paul.- ■ ■ A ( ol tho.Episcopal Mission) 
drilll ie. y-Edwin Bi-bop, ago 1., 

school -Jiaker in St. Paul s School. 
David Simmons, Bge 10, expects to teach, 
and is engaged , on trial in Mr. Williamson s 
school. Oacak Brown, a boy in delicate 
health, but boiler than last year, is cared tor, 
and helping in generrt w 
School. 



Karunach— Sioux Boy— age 10, is employed 
at his trade of shocmaking and horness mend- 
ing, for the Agency; woges $1 per day. 

Ahuka— White WW/-on Ar ckree, age 23, 
is employed as assistant agency carpenter; 
wnges $1 per day. \ ' 

Laughing Face, age 21, as assistant herder 
and farmer at agency ; wages $1 per day. 

Tom Smith, age 17,brothcr of the interpret- 
er, as assistant herder and fanner, and assist- 
ant engineer ; wages $1 per dav. 

Ara Uotchkish.ugc l(i,ond Ka -what, age 15, 
are employed at light farm work at boy's 
wages for the present, of fifty cents a day. 
Ka what is brother of White Breast, who was 
for two years at Hampton. Ari-Hotchkish— 
Long Arnt— it son of Hard Horn, second chief 
of the Gros Ventres, and spoken of in Capt. 
Pratts report of three years ago. as a progress- 
ive man, who, with his wifc.made a great sac- 
rifice to give up their boy. They hove follow- 
ed his course anxiously and with pride. 

Josephine Malnouric, age 21. Gros Ventre, 
has charge of the children of Rev. Mr. Hall, 
and assists in teaching. 

The Fort Berthold boys have three rooms 
at tho Agency: one for kitchen and dining 
room, the other two for sleeping roomB, and 
employ a half breed woman, relative of one 
of them, to cook and wash forihem. These 
rooms they wcro allowed to flftp and occupy 
immediately on their arrival, -oh thejr own 
request,not wishing to live in the camp. Karu- 
nach, the spokesman for the boys, in the pres- 
ence of many Indian friends aud relatives and 
the agency officials, stated that his Indian 
ways were bad, Ravage; that they lived in' a 
dirty bad way. ond he and the other boys were 
not going to live like the Indians, but were 
going to work nnd show the white man 
that they could work; that they could keep 
clean, and buy new clothos when the ones 
tbey now had were worn out; that he intend- 
ed to save his money.nnd some doy buy cattle, 
and build him a nice bouse with floors in it, 
and windows and bedsteads and things liko 
whito man's thin"*. This seemed to be tho 
sentiment of all the boys, and the fact that 
they took hold at once and went to work, 
would Beem to indicate that it was founded in 
desire to do better— to, continue in well do- 



he replied "I'll go." During the short talk, 
Mt» Collins, Rev. Mr. Riggs's missionary as- 
sistant, interpreting, a young Indian who was 
on tho roof finishing the mud covering on the 
new building, listened, and when, an hour la- 
ter, the new recruits followed us into the 
towu of Pierre, Baptisto Gabe came with 
them. It is astonishing how quickly Indians 
decide and act, and how easily an hour or a 
day later they entirely reverse their decisions. 
They are the most uncertain and variable peo- 
ple, as to their minds. Baptiste is 10 years of 
age, of half blood, son of a Frenchman. 

These last four belong to one of the twenty- 
one famili^ of Indiana at Peoria Bottom, 
whom Kevf T. S. Riggs, Presbyterian miss- 
ionary, has induced to separate from their 
tribil relations — two of them were chiefa. 
After fivo years' hard work, he induced Gov- 
ernment to grant them titles to tho home- 
steads which they havo chosen on these wood- 
ed banks of the Missouri. They arc still ra- 
tioned, but will soon become self supporting. 
All occupy plain log houses, surrounded 
with tool sheds and other out buildings, and 
each has a huge stack of hay piled up for 
winter use. 

Mr. Riggs's own cottage and little white 
church stand in the midst of the plain. He 
and bis assistant preach to and learch these 
and about five-thousand other Iudians, •'- 
thfa nnd nntohnorlnff camns. visitintr the 
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Twenty-nine Indiau 
at Hampton Institute, Octobt 
chavo of the Principal, from t 
the upper Mission in Dakota 
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(In Daki .... 
Bound, and e is hard ch.) 

Shunka-ska- White-D.,;, -aire 111. 
of "Littlle No-Heart," Chief of Mi 
Sioux. No Heart is a strong char: 
loyal to the Government, and has c 
to introduce civilized ideas among I 
He has already had u son and a nep..y 
cotcdot Hampton. Ho wears white men s 
clothes, and engages :n manual labor. White. 
Dogn father died of wounds received in the 
United Slates' service as scout. _ 

Ta shunka-wnxte (x is Bh in written Dakota) 
— Good llorte— age 10, of full blood, nephew 
of Little No-IIeart. and o cousin of Harry 
Brown just returned from Hampton, the lat- 
ter a son of White Horse, n prominent and in- 
fluential Sioux. who farms nndraises considcr- 
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this and neighboring camps, visiting them in 
their houses, encouraging civilized wkys. His 
effort is one of the finest things in the history 
of Indian progress, aud proves tho possibility 
of Indian civilization. 
From Crow Creek Agency,seven,as follows: 
Pashcco— SMcton Head— age 10. of full 
blood, an orphan, sou of Yellow Thigh a war- 
rior.and a nephew of Slapping, anoted brave. 

Wsnmdi cistina— Little Eagle — Bge 10, sen 
of Small Warrior, ono of White Ghost's band. 

Cctan (pronounced Cbay-tan)— Ilawk— age 
21. sou of Little Shield, a soldier of chief 
White Ghost. 

John Archambeau, age HI, one quarter In- 
dian blood ; his rather, a French former, -his : 
mother holf French. He speaks English quite 
well. Tho only word he can read is "dog," 
which ho likes to hunt up in books. 

Susan Carpenter, ago 18, of full blood, 
daughter of Skunk Robe, a warrior of Dog 
Back's band. - ! 

Skeduta— Red Bird— age 14, of full blood, 
daughter of Kill Many, chief soldier of 
White Ghost's band, also a herdsman.of noble 
presence, and very much of a man. 

Rebecca, ago 12, of full blood, daughter of 
Maza-kuta— tshooting Iron 

Crow Creek Agency is in more advanced 
condition than the rest. Over half the/1100 
Indians on it have taken up rtaorvation-aande, 
» hich they hold by a certiticato from the Sec- 
rotary of the Interior, A single Indion can 
take 80 acres; one with a family, 320 aorjs. 
Sixty thousand acres havo been thus taken up, 
and forty thousand occupied. An average of 
five acres on each occupied piece has been 
broken and planted. Legislation which shall 
perfect the Indian's right is most imperative. 
This is tho work of Capt. W. E. Dougherty, 
U. S. A., late agent in charge. This, excclv- 
lent measure will be puBhed by the new Agent; 
Maj. Spencer, and much may be hoped foe if 
Congress shall encourage it. Owning land in 
severalty is the salvation of the Indian, and 
such efforts as tho Captain's deserve rccogni- 

From Lower Brulo Agency, nine, as follows; 

Ohitika— Brave— age 18, of full blood, son 
of Long Feather. / 

Samuel, age 20, of full blood, son of Medi- 
cine Bull, an able, enlightened, influential 

m Wannapin-- ; liT'"r-iV«l''.«-agc20, of full 
blood an orphan ; a cousin and devoted friend 
of Samu. 1, and son of Thunder-Fire, n war- 
rior. He is a big. blanketed, long' haired, 
wihi lookin" fellow, who failed to pass a satis- 
factory inedTcul examination, one lung being 
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Some of them, according to the Report of able stock, 
three vears ago.l ad had some schooling, clief- Ikit^pl-W^^^. 1 ^° f jS™~S 
lj?n Dakota^ Edward Bishop is son of ifun- a brother of chief Little No-Ilearl 
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ning Bull, who was 1st lieut. of Sibley 

BCOUtS. , ,__ ,, 

Under the Biack Hills treaty of '08, all the 
Sioux receive lrom Government, rations, etc., 
worth say $70 a year each, except those of the 
Yankton agency, who getouly a few dollars 
and about half a ration, worth all together 
from $10 to $50 each, out of the $2o,000 an- 
nuity awarded the Yauctonnoi Sioux bond, 
by tho terms of their treaty. 

The students from Standing Rock and i ort 
Berthold Agencies were placed by Lieut. G. 
LeR. Brown as follows: 



Ualf-Baik,a c., 

William Larrabee, age IS, and Maggie L:ir- 
rabee, age 10, of half blood, children of A ex- 
Llrrabee, a Frenchman, and an Ind.a.i 

Marsh, are 12, half blood, an adopted 
son of the Larrobces. Calling at their home 
to take off, by previous appointment, little 
Joe the mother said the wished Moggie lo go 
too As there was no blacksmith in that re- 
gion. I suggested to Williom.who was engaged 
close by in building o house, that ho might 
learn the trade at Hampton. In a mc: 
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Medicine Crow, a wariior in Long 
band. 

Tiyowicaktc-AW ia a'lhu*- ag 
ire blood, son of Beai -like-him, 
nt warrior in Useful Heart's band. 
Catka-lauka— Big Lr/t-lland—age 
full blood, son of Bear Bird, n Wl 
Useful Heart's band. 

Tanyun-wokmva— t,o«l Hunter— also named 
Peter Brazo, age 18, of half blood, bis fa- 
ther an Amcric in, of Tobacco Mouth's band. 

From Yankton Agency eight, as follows: 
Saul (Ueyokatokco— Different Horn) son of 
Tasa.nomaza— /roil Cane— age 30, of full 
blood, an orphan; one of Bishop Hare's catc- 
cliists, sent by the Bishop to Hamptou for one 
year lo improve his English nnd see civibza-, 

'"The three following wcro selected from the! 
brightest in St. Paul's school, Mr. Dawes, 
under Bishop Hare's core, 
.■rih Estes, three quarters white, ago 10. 
in of Benjamin Estes of- Band No. 8. 
Thomas Tnltle, (Wakan-yannjin-" 
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Half—) age 16, of full blood, son of Nak- 
pa-wanjina— One Ear. 
David 8tricker(Towa wakan-kdi-wakanna— 

To-3i*-Holy-Lightning—nge> 10, of full blood ; 
son of Tunkannahomini— Whirling Hock— of 
the Yankton Eight band. 

The above throe were selected under Bishop 
Hare's care. 

William Beans, ago 15, half breed, son of 
Mahpiyato— Blue-Sky— from Rev. J. P. Wil- 
liamson's school' 

" Mercy Isabello Conger (Wa-kant-ke-ya-win 
— Tender Heart— three quarters white, age 10; 
daughter of Cass Conger"; from Rev. J. P. 
Williamson's school. 

Zallic Rulo, three quarters white, age 10, 
.laughter of Charles Rulo; speaks English. 

Elizabeth Kecler (Wasichuin)— English- 
half white, age 12, daughter of Alexander 
Keeler. 

Health has been carefully regarded in the 
selection of these vouth. 

Sixteen Indian youth under charge of Lieut. 
(I. LeR. Brown, U. S. A. arrived at llampura, 
on the 25th, from Dakota. These represent 
three different tribes; Siou*, Gros Ventre, 
anil Mandan. Lieut. Brown gives the fol- 
lowing report : 

Six from Fort Bcittiold Agency, as follows: 
Mary Walker-half blood— Oroe-Ventre, 
age 12, a very bright .little girl— sister of 
Sarah Walker, for three years a pupil at 
Hampton; daughter of Win. Walker, an 
American of inixedhlood— a decent, hard work- 
ing man— who is at present trying to " prove 
up a homestead." He is working for his 
children— these ami one little Ink ; mother a 
full blood. Speaks a very little English. Has 
not been at school any to speak of. 

Susie Nagle— half blood Mandan, age 12, 
small of her age, but bright, and showed spe- 
cial desire to come to school. Her father is 
John Nagle, a German, who lives in the In- 
dian camps, making some effort to support 
his family in a better 
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.rrcgularly. Speaks a few words in English. 
- C'etaghe— Cracking Wing—* .full blood 
Mandan, ago 14, large and strong of age, an 
exceptionally bright, industrious boy, can talk 
two or three" Indian languages. He worked all 
during harvest this season, tilling a man'a.place 
His father, Elk-feather was a Boldier chief 
of considerable note, killed in buttle with the 
Sioux. School a short time last winter. 

Deluska— Small white Polecat— fail blood 
Mandan, age 15, a strong and healthy boy, son 
of Plenty Fox. a soldier Chief. 

Lashutc— White Back— full blood Gros Ven- 
tre and Muudan.sge 14,son of "Walks-into-the 
Ground," a brave. 

Cekaga — Many-Unit -full blood Mandan, age 
13; son of Old Wolf, head chief of the Man- 
dans: an exceptionally strong, bright boy 
None of the above have been to school or speak 
English. 
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Siour, age 10; an exceptionally bright, intel- 
ligent boy, aon of Henry A. At ch ambeault, a 
Frenchman. He can read, write and ipeak 
English fairly well. 

Noge-Wanichi — Jennie No Eare—& half- 
breed Yanctonnai Sioux girl, ago 15, father 
dead; a bright, intelligent girl, who baa had 
some schooling, and can read, write and 
speak English fairly. 

The report of the medical examination of 
all the new comers made by the resident phy- 
sician of Hampton Institute on their arrival, 
will be published in substanco in our next 
number. 



ENGLAND TO AMERICA. 
JAMES ABEAM GARFIELD. 
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Like friends, sea-sundered Peoples met; 
But words must wing from land to land 

The utterance of the heart's regret, 
Though harsh on ears that Sorrow thralls 
E'en Sympathy's low accent falls. 

Salt leagues that part us check no whit. 
What knows not bounds of time or space, ■ 

The homestead feeling that must kuit 
World-scattered kin in speech and race. 

None like ourselves may well bemoan 

CoI-umuia's sorrow; 'tis our own. 

A sorrow of the nobler Bort, 

Which love and pride make pure and fair; 
A grief that is not misery's sport. 

A pain that bows not to despair; 
Beginning not in courtly woe. 
To end in pageantry and Bhcw. 

The Great Republic's for»tnost son 

Struck foully, falls; but they who mourn 

Brave life cut short, good work half done, 
Yet trust that from beyond Death's bourne 

That blaiuclesi memory's gifts may be 

Peace, Concord, Civic Purity. 

I 

Scarce known of us .till struck for death, 
He Btirred us by his valiant fight 

With mortal pain. With bated breath 
We waited tidings morn and night. 

The hope that's nursed by strong desire, 

Though shaken often, will not lire. 

And now our gables type, in truth, 

A more than ceremonial pain. 
We send, Court, Cottage, Age, and Youth, 

From open hearts, across the main, 
Our sympathy— it uever swerved — 
To Wife he loved, to Land he served! 

— London Bunch, 



convinced that I had a very wrong idea of 
Liberia and her people. One can always tell 
kindne&B that is given for a good name and 
not meant, because thero is always a stiffness 
to it which will stick out, it r-" tcra not how 
hard the giver tries to hide it. I lut these peo- 
ple showed more real kindness tnan any peo- 
ple l ever met. A common word with them is, 
you are at home, or make youraelf at home, 
for you are welcome. And with these words, 
as we looked at the. speakers we could see the 
expression on their faces which, told us truly 
we were welcome. In walking around with 
these people aud hearing their common sense 
talk expressed in good English, I forgot for 
a time that I was in Africa, and I felt sorry 
about the wrong idea I had had about the 
place and people. But my strongest feeling 
was that I was glad I was a colored man, and 
wi s owned bv these people to be one of them, 
though on a dillerent side of the Atlantic. I 
may say here that that was the first time I 
hail ever felt proud of my pure Negro blood ; 
but not thp last. Our stay in Basse, was not 
long as I wished, as we wanted to sec more of 
the country. So we left for Monrovia the 
Capital, with many of the people's "God bless 
youY" 
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Jfiick, lialf breed 
15: Mother of Black 
vomali, father, colored : both 
, good boy. Speaks English 
pretty well. Has been to school irregularly 
for 2 or 3 years. Can read and write in Dakota. 

Louis Agard ; a half blood Blackfeet Sioux, 
age 17, sou of a Frenchman. Has been to 
school n little. Talks English very well. 
Canuot read or write much, of any in Dakota. 

Takise— White Cow— a girl.full blood, Unka- 
papa Sioux, age 14; daughter of Eagle Man, a 
U, S. Indian policeman at the agency, a very 
trust-worthy and efficient man. lias been to 
school Borne. Can read and write Dakota, and 
understands a little English. 

Ilehaka-Arilya— Yellow Elk— a full blood 
Yanctonnai Sioux, age 14, sot of Good Wood, 
a U. S. policeman, spoken of by Agency offi- 
cials as an excellent one. Has been to school 
irregularly. Can read and write iu Dakota, 
and speak a little English. 

All the above are represented by the Agency 
phvsician to be exceptionally healthy, having 
been selected from three times the number. 

Ti a ok\Mi--I-ooke into the Lodge-fail blood 
Unkapapa Sioux, age 15, son of a brave 
Kith same name, lie has attended school- 
can read write and speak a little English; a 
bright boy, well spoken of by the officers. 

To-pa-la — The Fourth— Horn, full blood 
Unkapapa Sioux, age 10, daughter of Bear 
Fare, an Unkapapa chief. Avery bright girl. 
She has been to school, and has some little 
knowledge of English and is quite au artist; 
ran read and write a little English, and has 
been taught a little needle work and drawing. 

Josephine McCarty, half breed, Uukapnpa 
Sioux, aire 12, daughter of a man once the 
slu riff of Burleigh Co., Dakota, drowned 
while crossing the Missouri river in charge 
of a coptured horse thief; a very amiable lit- 
tle girl, of more than average promise, and of 
an unusually even and happy temperament 

Wakan-mano-ii'iiMia Walking Medicine — 
full-blood Yanctonnai Sioux girl, age 15, 
daughter of a brave of the same name; a 
Btrong, bright girl, who has had somo little 
ICuoui advantages,underBtanding a little Eng- 
lish, and reading and writing Dakota. 
Joseph Arehambcau t, half-blood Blaekfeet 
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LIBERIA AS I SAW IT- 
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Having heard 
about the Republic 

I guess most people feel who have not 
it, that Liberia is not what it ought to be, 
and that the name is more thau the country. 
I still held this fooling even after I had been 
in Africa two years. 1 was very hear the 
boundary line of Liberia, yet I had heard 
very little uiore about the country than I did 
before going to Alrica. This made me doubt 
the welfare of the Republic the more. About 
this time Mr. Gomer of the Shaingay Mission 
wrote me a note asking me to accompany him 
to Liberia, and aB I was very anxious to Bee a 
country goverued by colored men, I accepted 
Mr. Comer's oiler. The 5th of March, '70, was 
named for the day when we 6hould start. 
We were to take the Coast Steamer at Sierra 
Leone, which was to sail the 0th but did not 
sail till the day after,(7«ti.J We started from 
Freetown Saturday morning, and landed at 
Grand Uassa Monday morning. Wo were 
kindly taken from the Steamer by Mr. Clinton, 
a Liberiau, in bis small boat, (as there is no 
wharf forthesteamcrs,)and were landed across 
the Great Bar which gives name to that part 
of Liberia. After we had gotten on shore, 
and walked about three hundred yards, we 
reached the town of Buckhanna. We were 
kindly received by all the people we met, and 
no one of note was allowed to pass our board- 
ing house without being called in and intro 
d;iced to his brothers,thc colored missionaries 
from over the sea. All of them seemed glad 
to see us, and claimed us to be their own re- 
lations, only separated from> them by the 
Atlantic ocean. 

Wo were shown around the town, and were 
taken to the leading men who could not call 
on us at our boarding place on account of 
business. 

The condition of the country was, 
were, thrown open to us in good, clean cut 
English. And as we went and saw the'trne 
oondiliom of th. people and conntry, I was 
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ed by all. Mon 
habitants, and it 
near the mouth ot tne Olonaoi 
stands several feet above the'le 
on the stony bluff of the Cape. 

Tim houses are very large, most of them 
arc made of bricks, aud arc two and three 
stories high. The people live on the second 
and thiii Hours, as the first ll»r is damp dur- 
ing the rainy scasou, which makes it unsafe 
to live in. This part of thu house iu most 
cases is used for the stores. 

We were again shown around the town and 
taken to all tbe places of interest, including 
the coffee farms. 

We went up the St. Paul River to some of 
the new settlements, and found, the people 
hard at work and doing well. Most of them 
are farmers, and are hard at it, raising coffee, 
pea nuts, ginger and arrow root. Some of 
them raise rice and sweet potatocsybut th 
who farm for the market : 
pea-nuts, arrow root, and ginger. 

We were thero during the coffee 
season, and it was a beautiful sight to look 
out on the coffee farms, and sec the little cof- 
fee trees laden with the red pods of colfee, 
reminding one of a fine cherry orchard when 
the cherries are ripe. All the people seemed 
busy at work, picking, cleaning, and drying 
coffee. We went to many of these farms and 
found that everybody who tried could make 
a living. We only saw two men from the 
United States who wanted to return to make 
it their home again, and truly I think (as I 
told one of them) that Liberia would be bless- 
ed if they were to leave. They were holders 
up of thu corners of the Streets. 

The people have a fine country, and arc 
trying to make it something.. They have done 
;ll iu the few years they have been trying, 
th the odds of the country they live in 

One of the best marks of the progress of the 
people is the number of churches and the at- 
tendance at church and Sunday school, 
nioietcrs don't think they have done 
laty when thev have preached two ser- 
on Sundays to ihc older people, but urc 
n the Sunday schools, cither to jgive a 
lecture or to take a class of old people? One 
of the best sermons 1 heard while there was 
preached by Rev. J. C. Film—- to the child- 
ren. He took as his text, "" .iln up oMiild 
in the way he should go," ■ and it was 
a tine sermon. He preached th3 children 
simply and plainly, and truly I think that 
both young and old were benefitted by it. 
Taking these two things, church and school, 
one might sec that Liberia cannot be at a 
standstill; progress may be slow, still she 
moves. After 1 had seen the true condition 
of the people, I was convinced that Liberia 
is the black man's home. 

As we were returning, we met on board 
the steamer. Dr. Blyden, aud had his com- 
pany from Monrovia to Freetown. On the 
way, we talked over the past, present, and 
future condition of the black man, aud Dr. 
Blyden seemed to think that the black man's 
worst days were past, and his best days were 
not fur in the future .Tho doctor's way of ex- 
pressing himself was enough to make one 
think he knew what ho was saying, whether 
he did or not. So, since my visit to the Negro 
Republic, I have changed my mind about the 
place, and think every colored man and every 
white man who has had any thing to do with 
the Colonization Society, should feel proud of 
that black Republic across the sea. 



A SONG OT SEVEN NATIONS. 

The German school-ship Nymphe, which 
we have greeted once or twice before in 
former years, anchoring again in 
Hampton Roads last summer, an invita- 
tion was extended to its officers, from 
Hampton Institute, to bring the boys on 
shore to ,visit the Normal School and 
and hold a sort of impromptu Sangtr- / 
fe,t with tl 4 Hampton students. Their 
genial comliandcr, Capt. Schroedcr, ac- 
cepted the invitation with his Chaplain, 
Rev. Mr. Goedcl, Surgeon Wilckens, and 
several of the Nympbc's offlccrs,with about 
ii hundred of their young sailors; fine 
looking fellows, picked from tbe respect- 
able working classes of all parts of Ger- 
many, and trained, like our own schooi- 
sbip boys, for intelligent service in their ' ,1 
countrv's navv, but under more rigorous 
conditions, being pledged to serve three 
years'f.r each one of lhe.ir schooling- 
twelve years in all. " 

Fair haired, fair skinned, blue eyed,, 
ruddy and brawny, true sons of the sea-- f . 
Kings, as they sat massed on the raised' 
Beats at the end of Virginia Hall, they \ 
made a fine contrast with the dark faced'. A 
races opposite them. 

In the audience, between, sat the lion- \ 
oral chief of our American navy, Admi- 
ral Porter, and his wife, on an opportune 
visit to the school, and Capt. Luce, of the- V 
flag-ship, who has been most wisely placed 
by Secretary Hunt in fall charge of our 
own five school-ships.and that whole branch 
of naval training which he has done so^ f 
much to establish and is so pre-eminently , * 1 
fitted to direct. Another pleasant cir-' 
cumstance of this" International episode" 
was the presence of Mr. Garnett, a cotton 
manufacturer of Manchester, England, and 
his wife," on their first visit to America. 
Major Randolph and some other officers 
from Fort Monroe, and a few visitors from, 
the Hygeia Hotel, were also present. 

After the two schools had entertained 
each other and the audience for an hour 
with responsivo melodies, German glees 
and English sailor songs, and plantation-- 
shouts,thc Principal of the Normal School 
rose, and congratulating the audience, on / 
the presence of one distinguished in our 
history, and who has done so much to^ 
make our history, introduced Admiral 
Porter. As the Admiral bowed, the whole- 
audience rose as by one accord, and the 
Hampton Sohool burst forth with " My 
Country- 'tis of thee." The English cou- 
ple started, looked at each other inquir- 
ingly, and then joiuctl in, as true and Toy- /" 
] Britons should, with a ringing " QodV 
save the Queen." Iiut the "German boys ^ 
had a prior claim to the rousing strain, as 
thev have to so many others, and the' 
nd chorus filled the hall in three differ- 
versions and two different languages, 
,g by representatives of four of,the 
great divisions of the earth,; and seven 
different nations: Germans, English, s Na- 1 
tivc Africans, Cubans, American Indians,. . 
and citizens of the United States, with )j 
two of Sandwich Island birth. When it 
died away, the Principal, congratulating 
the gallant commander on his fine young p .' 
charge, and welcoming them to the school, 
introduced Capt. Schroedcr. Again tho. 
school burst forth with a greeting as ap- 
propriate as they could make it, in the 
thrilling " Watch on the Rhine " which 
they sing to that grand, world embracing 
hymn, "Jesus shall reign where'er the 
sun." Of course the Germans caught it 
up in their own style,and carried all away 
on the full tide otthcir patriotic lungs. 
For a parting outburst, the sohool gave 
them "John Brown's Body." But the 
irrepressible Peutscliers, recognized the 
familiar ring of an air of Vaterland, and 
the Glory, glory, Hallelujah, lacked no 
voice of the international chorus. 

The inspiration of this unique song- •". , 
feast will not, we venture to say, be for- 
gotten by any who participated in it, 
and the best wishes of all will follow the 
Nymphe and her gallant officers and crew 
in their wanderings. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
A Summer Drink. 
Put a teaapoonful of Acid Phosphate in a 
glass of water, sugar to tastoVand you havo a 
delicious drink, that is more healthful than 
any made from lemons or limes, and a d»al 
more gratifying to ths thirsty racipiant. 



J^orsford's Acid Phosphate ' 
Imparts an^'dditional xeBt to a glass of sofjU 
water. ABk(vour druggist to put a teaspoon- 
fuliayo.rnixtglasa. T^^i^& ' 
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e Methods in Cooking. 

HELEN CAKPUKLL, 
ndentof Cooking-Schools at Baleltih, North 
Carolina, and Staunton, Virginia. 
semrami to ■*« 0/ Omgrus , in ia» war. 
, im, by Heten Oampbeil, in ike office of the Li- 
brarian of Conors* at Washimitin. 

That Food or Cooking have any particular 
principles, or that it is worth while to find 
out what the) are, is likely to be the first 
disputed point, and if this be admitted, the 
" question next in order is why show so much 
interest suddenly in a matter tbat has been 
peaceably let alone for generation after gene- 
ration, by every one but professed cooks and 
epicures? To answer this is part of my of- 
fice today, though the subject of Food is too 
broad an one to be condensed into one, or 
ten, extracts upon, it. All I can do is to pre- 
sent the topic to you in as compact a form as 
possible, trusting that sufficient interest will 
be excited to make you all searchers on your 
own account. 1 , 

So far as this country is concerned, prob- 
ably only the hard times could have brought 
about the actual founding of a Cooking 
School. But long before its operation be- 
came an established fact, the attention of 
philanthropists had been called to the necessi- 
ty of finding some means by which the scanty 
food 6Upply of the poor should be made — if 
not more abundant, -at least more palatable 
and nourishing. The thin, pale-faced child- 
res, who came into the Mission Schools of 
New York and other large cities, were found 
to live in great part on cheap pies and cakes, 
with baker's bread, and a little meat at times, 
but to have no thought that the money spent 
in these, could be so applied as to furnish a 
nourishing meal. ' 

In one of the first Mission schools in New 
York city, it wss decided to try the experi- 
ment of teaching them a few simple dishes, 
and the success was so great as, -well as unex- 
pected, that all that remained to be done was 
to engage I irger quarters, formulate a system, 
and experiment until just the right course 
was found. 

A year had not passed before the thing 
justified itself to all eyes, and now, not only 
the poor but the middle class and the trich, 
show an interest which from that day t6 this 
has crowded both the New York and Boston 
Cooking Schools with pupils during the six 
months session, and multiplied calls for courses 
elsewhere, until the Superintendents of 
both can by no means meet the demands 
made upon them . All over the country the 
interest is growing. Cooking clubs have 
been formed here and there. Dietetics are 
studied as never before. In short, cooking 
has become the fashion, and there are few 
quarters where it is not now recognized that 
no woman haB the right to remain in igno- 
rance of the nature and l»ws of Food, and 
the best methods of its preparation. 

The movement in the South has met with 
more success than its most sanguine uphold- 
ers believed possible. When, in the sum- 
mer of 1879, the walls of a new building were 
seen rising on the grounds of a school for 
girls in Raleigh, North Carolina, grave doubts 
were entertained as to the builder's sanity. 

"That thing will never . go down in the 
SoutBJ* said some. / _ 

"It will go down and never come up again," 
answered others, while both sides affirmed 
that all women being natural house keepers, 
and abundantly able to teach their daugh- 
ters at home, it was simply nonsense to make 
such teaching part of a school course. One 
or two were heard to remark that in spite of 
this fact, for some mysterious reason, the 
fmi'-sspf home instruction were not always ev- 
ident, and that there were cases where a 
young house-keeper had been discovered, 
weeping over her sauce pans, with the wail 
that tears were the only thing that she knew 
exactly how to put into them. 

Even then, suffering under the miseries in- 
flicted by untrained and migratory servants 
and her own incapacity to deal with them, the 
young wife still felt the instinctive prejudice 
against personal labor, and while alwayr 
willing to whip up a syllabub or spend a morn 
ing frosting a cake, considered meat and vege- 
tables as articles not to come into a lady'r 



them, with small thought tbat brains must 
enter into the ordering of these meals. Live 
thought and its result in live work can come 
only from varied food perfectly pre- 
pared . Man is very much what he eats, and 
indigestible food means inevitably crude or 
unwholesome thought. 

To impress this so thoroughly upon every 
young girl who entered the class that it 
should affect her whole future Bystetn of liv- 
ing, has been one airojof the Southern cook- 
ing-school, and in spite of misunderstanding 
and natural prejudice and girlish lighthead- 
edness, something of this has been accomp- 
lished. Positive, practical work has been 
done. With the eud ing of the school yeiir in 
June, 1880, some thirty returned home with 
the first intelligent idea of food and 
of what forms of food, this wonder- 
ful human body demands, that had ever en- 
tered their minds. With her own hands 
each one had made bread and rolls, white 
and brown— broiled steaks — made coffee and 
tea; cooked potatoes in many ways, with the 
addition of as many other operations in cook- 
cry as the size of the class would allow the 
individual. It has. been proven that such 
work can be carried on without interference 
with the regular school course.and the cook- 
ing days have been hailed as recreation rath- 
er than work. The course included not QntyJ-bl 
practical work, but the writing each week a 
short paper on some topic connected with 
food.uBually the story of some ingredient used. 
Monthly examinations have fixed these points 
as no other methods can, and necessarily, do 
incatic scionce and the hygiene of daily life 
have been involved. 

A class for ladies, beginning with a few cu- 
rious and uncertain members, doubled its 
numbers in a month, and from all sideB comes 
in the testimony that the new system holds a 
firm foundation for all uncertain feet, and 
that even in a short course of lessons it is poss- 
ible to learn principles that will reconstruct 
all one's methods. 

The course at the North Carolina Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb, began with the gra- 
vest doubts as to its success or practicability. 
Ten of the most advanced pupils were cho- 
sen, and doubtful as the experiment seemed, 
half a dozen lessons demonstrated that here 
was a new industry for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Several who went through the course have 
found employment as cooks, with excellent 
wages, and, as many were from the class of 
poor whites, almost helpless as to any means, 
of livelihood, it has opened up anew chance in 
life for these helpless and shut-in bouIs. 

Through all this it must be understood, that 
neither f nor any other mortal, can give the 
whole art of cooking in eight or even eighty 
lessons. Only practice and constant practice 
can fix them firmly in your minds, and each one 
will work out any system as best Buits her 
own needs. Judgment,skill in meeting emerg- 
encies, knowledge of possibilities in com- 
bination, must all come from practice. Each 
day of each month and year will hold its own 
hint,, and much of what at first seems mere 
helter-skelter knowledge, will fall into line aud 
"reduce itself to fixed formulas. So, to the 
great army of housekeepers 
rather forlorn words of the old song 



than the crusts and the bones go to the pigs, 
or are tossed out to the waste-heap, and the 
wonder gro^s, why housekeeping costs so 
much money — and why the bills indicate that 
three or four people have eaten enough to 
support a dozen. The income of five or ten 
thousand a year can weather such adminis- 
tration, but how about the income of only a 
fifth or tenth of that amountl The new book, 
the picture, the new dress, the little excur- 
sion, have all gone into that waste-heap. But 
if Mrs. A. spending ten thousand a' year, in- 



sists upon economy, Mrs. B. spending 
thousand, will, if common-sense has not 
taught her, think it worth while to follow 
Mrs. A's fashion. 

I do not preach economy because I want mill- 
ionaires to live on bone-broth or dine on cold 
meat, but because it is not until the millionaires 
see to it that not one crumb of waste in the 
food supply is tolerated or allowed, that peo- 
ple below them will think it worth while to 

French cookery is usually supposed to be 
not only fussily troublesome but expensive al- 
so, but the apparently costly dish is really of- 
ten made from the cheapest materials. The 
piece of tough beef, fried in scorching fat till 
nearly black, and served up to us in thissiz- 
zling and offensive gravy — a mass as palata- 
' ' i and digestible as an old boot-heel, would 
converted by French skill into a made-dish, 
or entree. All required, would be slow and 
careful stewing, and the addition of certain 
vegetables and sweet ^herbs, and the result 
would be a larger amount and a far more savory 
result that uy thefiist process. 

Before we can well consider the natu re 
food, it is necessary that we should under- 
stand something of the process of digestion. 
Once understood, there is no operation of 
natural law in the Human body, so utterly 
wonderful. By an effort of the will you can 
check respiration a moment or more, but nO 
can for an instant affect 
n, by which food becomes 



itself. 



the mysterious actic 
a part of the body 

stand too, exactly what ib meant when in 
speaking of foods, we call-some, Jlesh formers, 
and others, heat-producers, these being the 
two great divisions under one head or the 
other of which all food must come. 

A large part of the cbajuge in all starchy 
foods, wheat or corn-bread coming under this 
head, is wrought before they reach the stom- 
ach, the saliva having some strange power by 
which the starchy par: is turned into sugar. 

Of the various juices then, which come in- 
to action in digesting a meal or a mouthful 
we have : 

-,st,the saliva; secreted from the glands of 
the month ; an alkali. 

2nd, the gastric juice, secreted in the thin 
lining of the stomach; an acid, powerful 
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Physiology and Chemistry had been part of 
ber school course, but tbat either bad practi- 
cal application to every day life, never en- 
tered her mind; , 

For most of us the tame remark holds good. 
Not until failing health and strength give 
warning of something wrong in daily living, 
are we likely, unless a most unusual training 
has been ours, to think very much ot the mv 
■ food. Dinners and suppers 
1 up «1 we 



tare or effects of 
and breakfast* i 
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l's work is from sun to si 
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It 

„ all true. Breaktast and dinner and supper 
come round with appalling regularity, but 
then, so does sunrise. Fixed law rules the 
one. It remains for you to establish an ap- 
proximation to such law in your own homes 
and lives, and what woman has done, woman 
can do. 

So much of introduction, and now as to 
another phase of this same Food question. 
No country " 



the world has such a food 



supply as ours, and it is safe to say that 
civilised country, unless it be England, so 
misuses and abuses that supply. In the re- 
mote West, pork and corn-bread are served up 
three times a day and three hundred and six- 
ty-five times a year, though game is all about, 
and any patch of ground would give vegeta- 
bles and sweet herbs enough to reconstruct 
the whole system: New England, while af- 
fording a more extended bill of fare, has a 
heavy account l6 render, in the matter of 
misused and abused food supply. Summer 
and winter— morning, noon and night, the 
average New England farmer demands his 
triangle of pie. and his doughnuts and pickles. 
The craving for the constituents of these 
things was ana is legitimate enough, as you 
will soon see, each one being demanded by 
the needs of the body yet each one requiring 
utterly different handling to draw out its abil- 
ity to build up a body. In the South, with 
the poorer class especially, "bog and homi- 
ny" are the chief diet, and on even more 
Southern than Western tombstones, the epi- 
taph might be, "Died of a Frying-pan." 

There ere many objections made to learn- 
ing cookery thoroughly and practically, the 
necessity for taking care of fragments and 
left-over portions, being considered not only, 
troublesome but stingy. So many say— 
"How disgustingly mean to be spying about, 
saving a crust here and a bone there I It is 
to anything oj the sort." 
ths bones and much mors 



dissolve all the fibre and substance 
of flesh food. 

3rd, the pancreatic juice, secreted by the pan- 
creas, which you know in'animals as the sweet 
breads. This juice has some curious influ- 
ence upon fats, which remain unchanged by 
either saliva, or the gastric juice, but which, 
when touched by the pancreatic juice, dis- 
solve and become what the jgchemists call an 
mulsion, that is a liquid holding all the little 
lissolved particles in it, and making them 
eady to be absorbed into the blood like the 
other food. 

4th, the bile, which nobody as yet, thorough- 
ly understands. We know its action, but 
hardly why it acta. It is a necessity however, 
for if the supply be cut off by disease, an ani- 
mal grows thin. and soon dies. 

5th, the intestinal juice, which is a little like 
saliva, and is the last of the digestive juices. 

You see then, that a meal in its passage 
downward, is first diluted and increased in 
bulk, by a watery fluid, which prepares all the 
starchy part for absorption . Then comes a still 
more profuse fluid, dissolving all the meaty 
part. Then the fat in attended to, by the 
stream of pancreatic juice, and at the same 
time the bile pours upon it, doing its own 
work in its own mysterious way, and last of 
all, lest any process should have been imper- 
fect, the long canal sends out a juice that has 
some of the properties of all. 
Each day then calls for, 

Of saliva S* pints. 

Of gastric juice, 12 pints. 
Of Bile, 8* pints. 

Of pancreatic juice, H pints. 
Of int«stinal juice, i pint 
Now do not fancy that this is wasted or 
lost. Very far from it, for the whole process 
seems to be a second circulation as it were, 
and while the blood Is moving in its wonder- 
ful passage through veins and arteries, anoth- 
er circulation as wonderful— an endless chain, 
going its unceasing round so long as life lasts, 
is also taking place. But without food, the 
first would become impossible, and the quality 
of food and Its proper digestion means good 
or bad blood, as the case may be. We 
must follow our mouthful of food, and see 
how. this action takes place. 

When the different juices hare all done 
their work, the ehyme, which is food ssit 
passes from the stomach into the duodenum 
or paseags to the'lowsr stomach or bowels, be- 
oomes a milky substance called -chyle. This 



moves Blowly, pushed by many muscles along 
the bowel, which squeezes much of it into lit- 
tle glands or bags at the back of the bowels. 
These are called the mensenteric glands, and 
as each one receives its share of chyle, a won- 
derful thing happens. About half of it is 
changed into small, round bodies called cor- 
puscles, and these corpuscles float with the 
rest of the milky fluid, through pipes, which 
take it to a sort of bag just in front of the 
spine. To this bagis fastened another pipe. call- 
ed the thoracic duct, which goes up the spine, 
and uu this the small bodies travel till they 
come«» the neck, and a spot where two veins 
meet.* A door in one opens, and the char - 
is complete. The small bodies are raw fi 
no more, but blood, travelling fast as it can, 
to a place where it may be purified and begin 
its endless round in the best condition. For 
venous blood is still impure and dirty blood. 
Before it can be really alive, it must pass 
through the veins to the right side of the 
heart; flow through into the upper chamber; 
then through another door or valve into the 
lower, where it is pumpdd out into the lungs. 
If these lungs are full of pure air, as they 
should be, each corpuscle is so filled with 
oxygen that it goes dancing and .bounding on 
its way. That is what health means: perfect 
food made into perfect blood, and giving that . 
sense of strength and exhileration we none of 
us know half as much about as we should. 
We get it sometimes; on mountain tops— in 
clear autumn days, when the air is like wine; 
but God meant it to be our daily portion, 
and this very knowledge of food and cookery, 
is to bring it about. 

If a lung is imperfect — supplied only with' ■ 
foul air as among the very p.-or, or diseased, \ 
as in consumption, food does not nourish, 
and you now know why. The purest air and 
the purest water contain the largest propor- 
tion of oxygen, and it is this that vitalizes^ 
the food, and through the food the blood/ 
To nouriBh this body then demands many 
elements. Chemists and physiologists have- 
worked together until every constituent of 
the body is known and classified, as well as 
every corresponding element in food. We 
take the body first. 

Flesh and'.blood are composed of water, 
fat, fibrin, albumen, gelatine, and the com- 
pounds of lime, phosphorus, soda, &c. 

Bonk contains cartilage, gelatine, fat, and 
the salts of lime, magnesia, soda,&c, in com* 
binntiofiYwith phosphoric and other acids. 

Cartibaok consists of chondrio,a substance 
somewhonjike gelatine, and contains also the 
salts of sulphur, lime, soda.maKneaia/fron.&c. 

Bile is made up of water, fat, resin, sugar, 
some fatty acids and the salts of potash, iron, 
and soda. 

The liver unites water, fat and albumen, 
th phosphorus and other acids, and lime, 
iron,&c. 

The lungs are formed of two substances ; 
one like gelatine, another of a cheesy nature 
called casein, and albumen, fibrin, iron, water, 
soda, and various fatty and organic acids. 

Turning now to food, with the question,if 
these myriad elements can find suitable'sup- 
ply, we find that every one is present ir/ seven 
of our commonest materials for the table. 
Thus water is a large part of all the drinks, 
of fruits and juicy vegetables ; of eggs, fish, 
cheese, all the grains, and even of fats. 

Fat is found in butter, lard, drippings, V 
milk, eggs, cheese, fish and meats; the grains; i 
leguminous vegetables like beans./ peas &c. ; ) 
nuts, cocoa, and chocolate. 

Sua ar abounds in fruits and vegetables, and 
is found in milk and the grains, and starch is I 
present in the latter also, and in many vegeta- ' , 
hies. /, 
Flesh foods, called as often nitrogenous #r 
foods, because containing so large a propor^ b 
tion of nitrogen, are made up of fibrin, al- • 
bumen, casein, gelatine and gluten, the first 
four elements being present in flesh — the lat- 
ter in vegetable food. 

Salts of various kinds exist in both animal 
and vegetable food. Phosphorus and lime 
•are found in meat, fish and potatoes. Com- 
mon salt is largely made up of soda, but is 
found with potash in many vegetables. Pot- . 
ash too is In meat, fish, vegetables and fruits. 
Iron abounds in flesh and vegetables, and sul- 
phur enters into albumen, casein and fibrin. 

Now as to know of what each form of food 
consists does not tell us just how , much of 
each we need, or even which of them holds 
the greatest amount of nourishment, I shall 
give here a table of food values, in use in the 
food gallery of the South Kensington Muse- 
um. ' This table includes not only the nutri- 
tive value, but the cost also of each article, 
taking beef as the standard with which other 
animal foods are to be compared, beef being 
the most used and beat known of all meats, 
while among the vegetable kingdom, though 
lentils really contain most nourishment, wheat 
is chosen as being most familiar. 
About an equal amount of nitrogenous or 



|h- forming nourishment exists in the fol- 
ring amounts: - 
I ounces of lean beef, cost about « eta. 
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ueef ami lentils. 
Fourteen ounces of tea me equivalent to Half 
a pound of meat, but a meat of dry te-i not 
being very usual, in fact, being out of the 
question altogether, it become* plain that the 
principal value of these foods. u«d us we 
must use them, in very small quantities, is in 
the warmth and comfort they give. These 
weights ton, areatl.of uncooked food. The 
eight ounces of meut would dwindle to five 
or six if boiled or roasted, while the ten nun 
ces of lentils or beans would swell to twice 
the capacity of any ordinary stomach. S >, 
ten pounds of potatoes are required to give 
you the actual nourishment contained in your 
few ounces of meat, while is to carrots, no 
man alive could face for a moment the spec- 
tacle of fifteen pounds served up for his noon- 
day meal. It is plain, that here as elsewhere 
union is strength, and the perfect meal must 
include as many of these elements as will 
make it not too bulky, yet borrowing flavor 
and substance wherever necessary. 

The various kinds of meats differ greatly as 
to nutritive power. Eight ounces of fat pork 
or bacon will yield nearly three times as much j 
Carbon or heat- fowl, asthe same amount of I 
beef, and the working-man will show true 
economy if he buys the bacon, and uses it as 
a flavoring for either heltfB, peas or lentils, all 
of which abound in nitrogen or flush-forming 
matter. For those who must eat strong, 
heart) lood, but. whose means prevent, the 
buying of much beef or mutton, no better 
foods than these can ho found. The pork or 
bacon used alone, is too heating, and served 
up as it often is swimming in fat, it is simply 
adi«gusting, disease -breeding meal, when if 
med with beans or cabbage it would have 
gone farther and been more wholesome .also. 
But in any c;ise, far too , much of it is eater. 
The pig is liable to many unpleasant diseases; 
meitslea and Trichina Spiralosis being most fa- 
t&l to the eaters of meat thus affected. The 
last, a small animalcule of deadly effect if 
taken alive into the human stomach, becomes 
harmless if the same meat is thomu^ily boiled. 
Let nothing tempt you into eating raw ham 
or sausage, and in the use of po£k, if possible, 
have some knowledge of the pig. A clean, 
well-fed pig in a well kept sty* , is a wonder- 
fully different object from the hideous beast 
grunting its way thro igh many a Southern or 
Western town, "feeding on offal and sewerage, 
and rolling in filth. Could the pi<* speak for 
himself you would hear a squeal of remon- 
strance Vt gainst the popular belief that he 
Iovcb dirt, ftfan condemns htm to it, and 
like human beings born to the filth and squal- 
or of a tenement house, there is no apparent re- 
volt. Id fact, knowing nothing better, there 
is no desire for revolt. Rut put piggy in fresh 
straw and give him clean food.and his self res- 
pect rises. He gorges, but that is his business, 
and reward* you by layers of fat, foi lack of 
which many would go hungry. All meat 
- loses much of itB juices , when salted, and for 
this reason, pork or bacon cured [tartly by 
smoking is preferable to the pickled; smoked 
meat having what is known as antiseptic qual- 
ities; that is the almost impossibility of decay 
for anything cured by smoke. 

The flesh of young animals contains less 
nutriment than that of old, and shrinks far more 
in cooking. In full grown meats.if closely cov- 
fcred while boiling or stewing, the waste is 
bat one pound in four; in baking in the oven 
n pound and a quarter, and in roasting before 
"i open fire owl pound and a half. Loose, 
fibroin meat, shrinks much more in proportion 
to its weight than that of r firm, close texture. 
. Hones contain much useful carbon and ni- 
trogen. Their chief use is for soup, and four 
<>r five pounds of the ordinary shin of beef will 
mukeagallon. Crack the holies in pieces:cover 
with cold water, allowing one quart to a pound, 
and seasoning with a teaapoonful of salt to a 
pound. 'Skim carefully the instant it begins 
to boil, and cook slowly, not less than one 
hour to a pound. At the end of this time, 
atmin into a pan or jar. Next day, or when 
ready to, use, take off all the fat, which is next 
io goodriess to butter. Add such vegetables 
as lire wanted, a cupful each of all sorts being 
a good rule for a gallon of soup. ^Thicken 
with rice or grated potato, and you have a 
cheap but savory and hearty meal. Cold wa- 
ter must be used without fail, in order to draw 
out all the juice of the meat into the broth. 
For boiled meats, where tl e juice is to be kept 
'a, exactly an opposite rule must be used, and 
they are to be put in boiling water, which at 
once hardens the albumen of the meat and 



makes a coating around it which helps to hold 
n all the juice. 

Of the entrails of the animal, we seldom 
eat anything but the heart, liver, and sweet 
breads^ Blood is used by a few in blood- 
puddings, aud fresh blood is especially good 
for consumptives. Tripe, the lining of the 
stomaah, is very digeotible,and when carefully 
cooked, very nice also, < 

Fisrf, eggs milk, butter and cheese arc all 
forms of animal food. The red-blooded fish 
are the most nutritious, and a pound of such 
fish is equal in nutritive value to eight pounds 
of potatoes. Milk and eggs are very perfect 
forms of food, eggs being digestible by the 
weakest stomach. Milk is often found to ilia- 
agree, but partly because considered a drink 
lather than fond, the usual a-.pply of which is 
taken, forgetful of the fact that a glass or two 
of milk contains as much nourishment as two 
thirds of the average meal. Remember that 
milk is a food, and rather a hearty one, and 
the stomach will then not have to resent be- 
ing called upon to do double duty. 
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i v ndor quite indescribable, yet unmistakable 
to the trained judge of butter. It lias the 
property of absorbing odors in a curious de- 
gree, and if shut in a close closet or refriger- 
ator with fish, meat or vegetables of a strong 
smell, exchanges its owu delicious aroma for 
theirs, in a few hours. For the same reason 
there mustbeihe most absolute ueatuess in the 
care of vessels intended to hold milk or cream. 

Suet is much used by the English in pastry, 
for meat pics, but with us. lard is preferred both 
for pastry and for frying. And here let 



chief point being to 
If mixed early 
oly 1o mould and 
'nun feveif to eight 
hours being all it should stand. v 

This first mixing is called a »potigt\ and, if 
only one loaf of graham or rye-bread is want- 
ed, one quart of it can be measured out. and 
thicke ied with graham flour, stirred in till the 
spoon moves with difficulty, but not kneaded. 
A small cup of sugar or molassea improves 
it. 

To finish as wheat-bread, stir in enough flour 
from the two quarts remaining, to make a 
dough, leaving only enough to use in knead- 
ing. Flour the moulding board well and 
turn out the dough, using a little flour to rub ] 
off all that sticks to the sides of the bowl. | 
Now begin kneading, using as little flour as an 
possible, and kneading with the palms of the a \ 
hands. The dough quickly becomes a fiat em 
cake. Fold it over, and keep on kneading) 
not less than twenty minutes. It ma- seem \ sic 
a long time, but uothing less can ever give p : < 
tine-grained bread. 

Make into loaves; put into the pans which j 
should have been greased beforehand. Set j 
them in a warm place, and let them rise from | 
fortv minutes to au hour, or until they have 
nearly doubled in size. Bake in an oven 
hot enough to brown a teaspoonful of flour 
in one minute; spreading the flour on a bit 
of broken plale, that it may have an even 
heat. Loaves baked in pans ten inches long, 
by four deep and four wide, make a gond- 
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2. Remember tlmt in boiling, it is not ne- 
cessary i lmt the pot-lid aiiould hop up and 
down. Such violent boiling toughens meat, 
•uid shakes t-cgHaljli a to pi< ccs. Sl-.w. steady 
boiling requius I< *s tirc.uud gives better food 
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e, usually, fried food is soaked in 
tlv fried article is always free 
secret of all perfect frying is 
article entirely in boiling fat . As 

article droned into it is in- 
on the outside, so that no fat 
this is not wasteful, for the 
>oled, answers 
it too dark for 
vse. If the ar- 
iQuette or slice 

of fish, has first been dipped in egg and then 
in crumbs.' a still more pcfect crust is formed, 
the albumen of the egg hardening instantly. 

The vegetable kingdom comes next in order, 
and wheat stands first in importance, the 
grain being made up of gluten, starch, su- 
gar: (fee. The gluten, which is the most nutri- 
tious part, is i he outside of .the kernel, the 
centre of which is almost pure 
makes the finest and whitest flou 
called " seconds*' is sweeter and 
tious, and so more really desiral 
Good bread is the sure indicatio 
cook, for nothing requires mo 
judgment. Both however are pc 
and nothing is -more important, f 
three tirjuHrfuay and every day 
Let this oc learned first of all, and other thin; 
will fall into line naturally. Venst must be 

carefully prepared—kept in a perfectly clean | | m ncakcs, one cupful of them to "one quart of 
jug or jar, which should bescaldcd and dried ■ , n jik, being the rule. They must soak at least 
in the sun occasionally; (j>r yeast which k fl no ur before usin^. There* is nothing more 
never fails, I give a rule which can always be-j ofrcn WlB ted than bread, but by a little care, 
relied upon. j eV cry crumb may be saved. 

ykast. This is not a cook-book, so I give none of 

i the many other forms of bread. Whoever 
Ingredients; One teacupful of lightly brok- ! UU( . CC01 i s ' - n making it constantly good, has 

' health. " 
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pot, which-Should be wiped out, and scalded 
and dried thoroughly, now and then. Pans 
for wheat-bread should be greased very light- 
ly; for \g rah am or rye much more, its the 
dougbjfticks and clings. f 

Instead of mixing as a "sponge," al! the 
flour may be moulded in at once and knead- 
ed, and the dough set to rise in the same way 
as the sponge. In the morning, or when 
light, turn out; use as little flour as possible, 
uud.knead for fifteen minutes before putting 
it in the pans. Nice rolls or biscuit are 
made by taking enough oi the dough for a 
loaf, and kneading in' very thoroughly a large 
spoonful of butter or lard, then rolling out 
ami cutting into shape, or forming them with 



ii. In nuking ciihcr tea or coffee, haye 
the water bnhmj. Scald the pot, using an 
earthem one fnr tea. and a tin for coffee, tf 
tin is used in tea-making it gives a (Wk col- 
or and a bail tas'c. Never boil any tea, but 
English breakfast lea. aud that only five 
minutes. St<*-p the other varieties slowly 
bout five minutes. Long boiling of eif 
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igestion into healthy blood, 
simulates appetite and insures 
good diiicstion.il" the stomach has not alreadv 
been ruined by ,had cooking. Even in that 
case, it aids in the cure or at least relief of 
symptoms. Hid food sends hundreds to the 
liquor shop. Hod a savory, well-prepared meal 
will often do much fnward arresting a crav- 
ing for stimulants. Good cooking econo- 
mises food by increiUiug its bulk, and by 
combining the cheaper with the dearer sorts, 
sb in soups and stews. Its value is but jast 
beginning to be understood, and each one of 
us who studies the s ib^ecf as it deserves, not 
to increase the number of dishes, already too 
many, but to make the most and uest of the 
*i. ma y l« 



or home field-' 



pleat materials, 
doing as genuine w 
of mankind, us , id uny fort 



pi,. 



nil bake about fifteen 



If scraps of bread arc left, never throw 
them away. ' Jircak them in small hits, 
hrown in the oven, and while still hot, roll 
tine anil sift. The fine crumbs are nice for 
frying croquettes, oysters, or anything needing; 
to be rolled in crumbs before frying. .The 
lar"e ones arc good for, either puddings, 



hops; one pint of sifted Hour; one cupful of 
sugar; two tablespoonfuls of salt ; four large 
or six medium-sized potatoes and two quarts 
of boiling water. ■ 

Pare and boil the potatoes, and when done, 
mash them tine; at the same lime having 
tied the hops in a little hag, boil them 
twenty minutes in the two qnarts of water, 
hut in another saucepan. Mix the Hour, 
sugar and salt well together in a large 



or heavy bread wiltVcry soon bring on dys- 
pepsia, and if hot bread is cateu often the 
same result follows. Hot bread is soft, and 
in chewing, becomes a heavy, close mass, hard 
for the gastric juice to penetra'e. Bread, if 
kept covered. is good for several days, anil af- 
ter the first day is much firmer, and more 
easilv digested. 

Potatoes arc next in imp- 



mixing-howf, and pour on the boiling hot I ftm j Jlr( . 9 p () iied in cooking, aim 



water, stirring all to a smooth patse. Mix 
Uie'mashed potato and strain all through a 
seive. When blood-warjip, add either a 
cupful of yeast left from the last, or a yeast- 
cake dissolved in a little warm water. It 
will require about eight hours to rise and 
must stand in a warm place. When light, 
DUt in a clean jug, and keep in a cool, dry 
place. Dry yeast can be made, by stirring " 



as bread. I give a rule for boiling them, 
which will give the best results to be obtained 
from a potato. Old ones had better lie in 
cold water at least nn hour alter pealing. 
New ones are more often boiled with the 
skins on, and raanv prefer to treat old one* 
in the same way. In cilher case, wash them 
clean ; see that all are as near a Bize as possi- 
ble, and put them in boiling water, allowing 



meal till it makes a dough, and after I n t^no.mful of salt to a quart. Boil from 



jrming it in small cakcs,drying it in the 



► forty 
!l a fork, 
oil all th 



dry, for alx 



according to 
tl the instant they 
ater. cover with a 
back of the stove 
utes. Never allow 
minute after they 



"Im all Played Out," 

isacommon CDiliphiint. If you feel so, get 
package of Kidnev- Won ami take it and you 
will at once feel its tonic power. It renews the i 
healthy notion of the knlm-ys. Imwels anil liver 
and thus restores the natural life and strength 
to the wearv body. It can now be hail in either 
dry or liquid form, an* in either way is always . 
prompt and ellieient in action.— New Brdfortl 
Stnuterdj f ' ! 

Horsfords Abld Phosphate 

jjFt.tr Smoking or Chewing. 
Kins.- ih- uvui b with about a wineglassfol 
of water in." which rive or six drops of Hors- 
ford's Aeiil I'h -i-phate have been put, after 
smoking ■ t chewing: it wilbpurify and sweet-/ 
en your breath. . I 1 

Women thai liave bjen bedridden for years, 
have M ..mireiveui-d of female weakness by 
the us. ,.f Lv.lia !•:. I'i-kliaiu's Vegetable Com- 
pound' Send ...Mis. I.v.lia E. Plnkham, 2a» 
Western Avenue, l.ynn," Mass., for pamphlets. 

IN CO ;TANT D M AND 

A STAPLE AUTIi.'I.K. SELI.ISO F'.ltEVER, IS 

THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

that we offer 

r*Ko~w hi k EIGHT ' *fi ff e rest 
stvl'.-^aivi i. r;'-'--" u. ''lulling ii-w KtiMltrl Edition with 
bo\h M>\ 1 I S SIDt BY SIDE for 
.•ouip irison. \.!.ltvss Thk lUviaiox Peiu.isnan8, 708 
<.:]i,-um,t -i . fliil.uMphia. ' ' : 

GUIDE to SUCCESS 

FOR 

BUSINESS 

AND 

SOCIETY' 



For four loaves of bread, allow as follows 
Four quarts of flour; one large cup of yeast 

one tablespoonful of salt, one of sugar, and \ them to stand in water 
one of butter or lard ; one pint of milk mixed ■ are done, as they grow soggy at once, and 
with one of warm water, or one quart of wa- ! plan the meal so that they will be dried, and 
ter a i one ' ready for the table just as everything else is 

Have the flour sifted into a large pan. Put ; ready A baked potato spoils if allowed to 
the sugar, salt and butter in the bottom of , stand even ten minutes after it is done, and a 
tae bread-pan, and pour or. a few spoonfuls j little calculation will make it easier, for both 
of boiling water, to dissolve all. Add the ; to be served in perfection.. ' 
quart of wetting and the yeast. Now stir in There is no room for further rules, 
slowly about half the flour; cover with a A few simple directions are given for gen 
cloth, and set in a temperature of about 75° to ( l cral cooking, which .may help in laying a 



WITH 



FORMS 



I. UV rmih.lHSt Bii-iiie-i ami Social llulde untT 
H, ml ia, ' v..r ,.ahll.h.'u M. I, 11,.- l.U.-st utelta 
eVi.rvlKi.lv eemi.l. lelv HOW TO DO EVERT- 
THtwftititl... 'n-r.i'a 'I"" i<> v.mr own Law- 
■ ' ll,.ir.»-o.nv -lv an I .-eeeessfully, how 





nil additional acres lor Lumber Yards *a| 
S3- Tr.oiortl«" » n<1 -Wo" Oomplele EstaS- 
UshZent of the kind onthe ^l»bj. 

BHATTY'S i beethoweit 

27 STOPS 

OKATT) ORGAN, New Stylo 
No. 9000, 27 STOPS H Oct- 
vm ot the Celebrated G0L- 
»>DEH TONGUE REEDS- It 
■ the Finest Orson over 
ide. A Caveat la filed 
the Patent Office, to pro 
:t It Jfootfter manufacU 




LYDIA E. PINKHAM'8 

7E&ETAELS COMPOUND. 




Waakaoav and la particularly atlapUd «• 

_ . of Ufa. 

tl win dtaaolra and •» T elr<inore»roroth. aura. la 
»licb«cl»d tarjaaaadDj hr IB »av 




and backache, k always p. 

UwUlataUti 
aarmonT with tha law. that gsveern U 

Jorlaecaraot tak* Complaint, of allaar 



rooa!p«afprio..»lparboiforalliar. Xra Plnaaaia 
Iraar/aoawanaUleaariof laqalrj. Sand for pamph- 
let. ^0b*m a. above. JfaaHoa U 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



= ■ 



THE HYGBIA HOTEL 

OLD POINT COMFORT. VA. 

within one hundred yards of Fori Monroe; 




QUININE SUBSTITUTE. 



THERMALINE 



The Only 26 Cent 
AGUE REMEDY 

IN THE WORLD. 

* CU RES 



At the 

tween the cape* o 
to and from those cine* ■ 
the Hotel, which la Bimtantially 

Ha. hydraulic pu^r 

and closet* or. every tW will h* in «t p r eel 
And a« a resort for t!i- pl-r.t^i- • 



id lying wea 
% only 20 



Iistantlelly built and I ' 

•trie bell. In all rooms: water-rooms for bath. Including HOT Sua, 
-l"v,Smofdmln»KOof.oy Hotel or public building Id the coun- 
l.'villd! or resting place for ten lata on their way to florid* or the 

' ..vnvs-Tnlv IITJWDXIKID CiCHsra 

-reeentslnducemenUwhlchcTr^^^^ 

■hetavtorailnlr atmosphere an.! mild tcmp-.rat.ire, being. rv ou«nes« tho delicious tonic of 

SSl Tine north 7 J h c 7\rX'o'?t?,e UeaJ wave. rolUng^pon"". ?andy l£«ch but a few feet from the bed- 
oom'winTo'wa! are. moU healthful soporific, at the Hygela. , ,_,„,- 



try. Ana aft a retort. ™ 
North, Una House, with a 



For further Information. 



a by mail or telegraph. 



KIDNEY-WORT 



does WUV9 

WONDERFUL fill I j 
CURES! IM 

Beeau.aitaetson Ilia I.ITWt. H0Vftl.S| 
a»3 KiDSKIS at Ui sajH lime . 

ssaae It oloaaaai tho aysuna of tho polatm- 1 
tumonthatdo.elonolnEldnoy endU«-| 



BEE WHAT PEOPLE 8 AT I 



regular Pay- 1 

gton, Ohio, aay; 
- lUr prominent I 
tvrdicurtKl bJ I 



I^Ttlcfuiiiiifl t*l!Vt Lb ttaj after., ai 

a Goodwin, anedltorlri Chardon. Ohio.! 
iwuMt eioected to ■ 



iercompLcayoi 
rlKidooT Wort. T 

taking! "Km*. t ,f oti»T 

I Cdoey-Wort made lilm *«IL 
I Hicha-l Colo of 
] fullered ej JMJ w 



KIDNEY-WORT 




REUT1R Si MALLORY, 

22 Light Street, 

BAIiTIMOHE, IVIci., 

DEALERS IN 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and GAS, 
OUH AND LEATHER BELTING, 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LAED and MACHINERY OILS, BEASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THEOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
gr-SEND for Prick List. 

EETJTEF. & IVLaLLORT, 



Aik An MALARIAL DISEASES. 

^—1^^ -From Ei putt Thomson. Pat 



READTHIS 



was dangerously ill and entirely prostrated 
and Fever. Quinine and other m.dicinei 
without effect. Mr. Cra; S . who had usedT 



it lii tsrjasara, 01 bt hah, s&t, tx* •* 

DUNDAS D ICK it CO., 112 While Street, N. Y. 

SEIDUTINE = 

As pleasant as ( oj. IACB 1 

Regulate the Bowels easily I 
sCons-r 



and pleasantly 

tipailon, Plies, Blliousnea 



atpULloil, a ilea, a*...vuou< 

Headache, Heartburn, &c 

Draggista, or by mair, 2So. 
box. DUNDAS DICK * CO., 112 White 
Street, New York. 
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MIlS. I>S". MoNBIIaXjp 

Inritos attention of the public tt> her large and care- 
fully selected stock of 

Boots cfc SHOOS 

Beet C3±*yxaM3.o Worli, 

which she will sell at and below cost. Alao Trlmlns., 
Notlone etc,, which will be sold cheaper than ever. 
^SSeauTSd see for yourself. Ladfes' and gentlo- 
menTSort made to order, and repairing neatly done. 
MRS. M. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 




A TRIAL OF THfe 

BALTIMOREAN JOBBER 

Will elaorfy #» 
civ &rp<x*al ; 




T. F. W. 

21 GERMAN STREET, 

SAXiTZVOHX< 



4th-lt SB d»"«iw. *w* M any 

«h-s(L4Mt I 



THE .DEPOT. 

HaTing opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all limes to furnish 

PURE PAINTS AND 0114 

ram, wss, hubs. m. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

~, of all kinds, 

Paintera' Suppliel & Artists' Materials. 

■ AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS, 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4c. 
Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KA1S0M1NE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cutfree of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to. 

Thenklnx the Public for their generou. r«trou» 

"j.W. BOYENTON, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, c<>poatte 1*. A. Schmeb* Store, 
HAMPTON, VA 
laaa with OjdJW.Oomf ort and Newport 



DOCUTA 



Care in eight days. 



Capsulets. 

The safest and most 
reliable Cure for all 
nary Organs. Certain 
No other medicine 

do this. The best medicine is tho 

cheapest. Beware of dangerous imitations. 
All Druggists, or by mail, 

I Instantly relieved by the use 
I of HACO,UEEN 31 ATI CO 
latter several 
s of it. lajfclMSol d by all 

Druggists, or mailed on receipt ol I 

by DUNDAS DICK & CO., MTg | 

Chemists, 113 White Street, New York. 
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Theodorlck A. William 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AXD- 

Commission Merchants, 

' 2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE, 

Norfolk/Va 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(aTJobBaOR TO FORBES A BUTT.) 

■AllfACIIIIIf AtllT. KMITII All SIAIU « 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Hard-are and Mechanic.' Toola, 

BELTING. PACKING, OILS & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 

Brass <»oo<*a», *o. c»»o., 

No. 5MarketSauare, Norfolk, Va. 




White. Buff.Blue. Canary or Corn fj 
.ENVELOPES, either 5Mi or 8 In 1 

N oaaaL BoaooL Paass, Hampton Va. 



LAST OPPORTUNITY, i 

Canned Crabs, 

of the finest lot packed by 

T. T. BRYCE, 



YZmch two pound can 
of about Tam OimW 
lnforauttlon addreaa, 




Jas. B. Macjveal & Co.. 



Hannfacturcr,' Afionts and 

Jobbers and Dealers in 

BURNING, oil Q MACHINES Y, 

ijrntAX O I Lotannees, 

GASOLINE-all grades, ALCOHOI , LIN- 
SEED OIL, AXLE GREASE, fcts. 

34 Sonth Calvert St., Baltimore 



AGENTS Wanted for the Standard Edition 

Revised New Testament. 
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OEEISTMAS OAKOL. 



Cheerily, cheerily sing we all, 
On Christmas eve the shadows fall, 
On Christmas mora the Bunligbt breaks, 
And all the world to gladness wakes. 

The leaves are dead, ^ 

Thesbirds are fled, , «. ■- 

The littlb brooks' tongues are tied with cold ; 

But bells may ring 

And children sing, 
For safe is our dear Shepherd's fold. 

Heavily hung is our Christmas tree, . 
'Tis burdened well for you and me, 
The hemlock branches piled with snow 
In native woods bend not so low. 

God giveth all; 

The ravens call, 
He heareth them, so let us begin. 

He hearB alway 

When children pray, 
For He himself a child hath been. 



Help us dear Lord, lest we selfish be; 
All hearts are not so glad as we. 
Remember then thy poor to*nigbt, 
And flood, their darkness with Thy light. 
The hungry feed, * 
The wand'rer lead. 
The sorrowing soul, the captive free. 
And think we pray, 
On this glad day. 



U SoWFa Mm 



OF MESSIOS. LIFE. 

c. c. armstkoSjq. 

The annual gathering of the missionaries, 
from the various Islands, at Honolulu, was 
held this year in an adobe house, built by 
natives under the superintendence of Mrs. 
i Bingham, whose zeal and entrgy wqre always 
remarkable. Here, we, with the rest, received 
our annual mail, brought in a whale ship 
round Cape Horn, and nothing could exceed 
the joy of getting tidings from home and 
friends. One letter, never to be forgotten by 
us, came from the A. B. C. F. M., expressing 
their entire satisfaction with our course in giv- 
ing up the Marquesas mission. Although no 
doubt existed in our own minds as to the wis- 
dom of what we had done, it was a great re- 
lief to have the approbation of the Board, and 
to feel that their sanction put us beyond 
criticism. 

The question of the distribution of the 
missionaries at the different stations was of 
course the prominent one before the General 
Meeting. Mr. Richards, in a most touching 
manner, told of the condition he had found us 
in, and remonstrated against putting any fam- 
ily into such a position. It was a waste of 
money as well as of life. The secular agent 



elusion arrived at was, that as 



culties and dangers of living at a remote sta- 
tion without necessary comforts. The con- 



weekly Bible class with th 



ed i 



- less in the schools, 
ves learned very sic 



The 
had nc 

called sickness, and medicino would betaken 
with- a relish, if they could thereby avoid uny 
particularly disagreeable piece of work. A 
long and tedious process of breaking and 
mending, working and resting, grumbling 
about pay, stealing, cheating, with innumera- 
ble perplexities for the pastor, and at last the 
walls were up. The thatching of the roof 
was closely watched, for we could get no 
shingles, and we had learned to value a tight 
covering for our heads. My health gave way 
again from over work, but we succeeded in get- 
ting a tolerably good native womun to help us. 
and after long waiting the joyful day eame 
when wecould move into our own house. To 
be under a close roof, to have window*, plas- 



u, and assist- j which our poor native pupils had to contend. 

! Frequently we were applied to by natives 
i'ly, for they j to settle quarrels between them and their white 

neighbors, and in this way became witnesses 

of the most degrading scenes. 

In years to come the Islands • became peo- 
pled with bHlf white children, whose fathers 
were of different mitionalities and of all 
grades of society, from the highest to die 
lowest, the existence of most of whom was 
proof of the demoralizing influences which 
prevailed for years in Island life. 



We found one gratifying ft 
facts I Imve stated in the pers* 



who, with his pretty. 



tercd pi 



tin 



, board flu 
*c roof, 



Mkl,. 



s hoped that we had found 
home, in a 'promising field of labor, and when 
our furniture arrived from Tuhiti, though it was 
not improved by time and many changes, we 
received it gladly, feeling that we were once 
more setting up our household gods. Our 
box of books had been pretty throughly soak- 
ed.in salt water, but they were books still, and 
with a few of my water color sketches, framed 
in " Koa" wood, gave our rooms" quite a 
cheerful aspect. 

How pleasant our new home looked to us, 
how much it was appreciated, after those 
years of weary wandering and exposure, I 
can hardly tell. Kind friends at home had 
learned of our needs, and how there was no 
more Bufferiug from want of sufficient cloth- 
ing. We lived in comparative comfort, and 
could see that gradually the example of our 
domestic life w.as beginning to have some re- 
fining and civilizing as well as religious in- 
fluence on the natives. Their long, noisy 
calls were annoying, but they admired our pict- 
ures, asked unending questions about them, 
,wanted to be taught how to make them, etc, 
%o that we endured their presence in our 
house, as one means of getting at them. 

MY OAKDEN. 

Though health and strength had i 
ed.'iiny love of nature bad not left 
one of my first undertakings fter we 
fairly settled, was to try with 'native help, to 
make. a , garden.. It seemed to me that it 
would be a great thing if 1 could make these 
poor creatures love the beautiful works of 
God. The chief had told us to enclose as 
much land as we pleased, so we had taken in 
about three acres. The soil was dry, but wa- 
ter plenty. We had a little stream running 
through our kitchen, which was no Bmall con- 
venience, and over this same stream we built a 
grass bath house, and from it watered our 
plants. The variety of vegetables and flow- 
ers was limited at first, but gradually increas- 
ed, and though everything that we raised cost 
good deal of labor, it was excellent training 



ptiou to the 
of a sailor, a 
good heart, 
itive wife, Omaile, 
aud pleasant little 
' j house. They were both, A. believe, true 
, : Chris ians, devoted to each other, and kind 
._. r £ ! and sympathising friends to us. I was often 
ill, and Omaile was always ready and willing 
to help in my weekly meetings. She had a 
retentive memory, and was apt and clear in 
scriptural illustrations. 

William, her husband, was among the first 
take land and cultivate sugar cane, which 
he did quite successfully, supplying his family 
abundantly with such comforts as could be 
obtained. In precept and example, he was a 
real missionary to the natives, and though Le 
suffered much iu the last moments of his life, 
his death was triumphant. Omaile was ever 
after sorrowful, but never lost her faith in 
Christ. Years after, when ohe was old and 
feeble, I went with her to William's grave, 
surrounded by flowers and loftytrees, and 
for the last time helped her put the silent 
house in order. . 



dnish- 
and 



was extremely economical, as it was right he for the natives, who valued the results of 
should be, but he knew nothing of the diffi- j work in proportion as they loved idleness. 



could not afford to build a comfortable house 
foruBatMakawao, t iat station for the present 
must be given up, and we were transferred to 
Wailuku, some twelve miles distant. This 
was to be our headquarters, but Mr. Armstrong 
was still tOjkave charge not only of Makawao, 
bnt also of The adjoining districts, with, in-all, 
a population of some twenty-five thousand 
natives. Anew house was put up for us at 
Wailuku, of adobe, with thatched roof and 
mat floor, and though it consisted of but one 
room (40 ft. by 25) and was finished very 
roughly, it was a great improvement on our 
former residences. 

My husband entered upon his work as usual 
with zeal and courage. Schools, Church and 
people were diligently cared for, and it soon 
became evident that, new buildings would be 
required. As the rainy season ^came on, our 
house proved tb be almoBt as leaky as the one 
we left at Makawao, so that it was decided, to 
begin at once on a stone church and new 
dwelling-house. Mr. Armstrong had of course 
to direct the natives, though his own knowl- 
edge was limited, and to assist him, he em- 
ployed two or three coarse white men, who 
had Bomehow drifted into this out-of-the-way 
place. These men I had to board, which was 
no very pleasant duty, for the smoke and heat 
of my workhouse, and the awkwardness and 
thievishness of my cooks were almost intol- 
erable. I managed however to keep up 



the mission *aa the years went by, beautiful shade trees and 



After three or four years, the once dry and 
barren desert " blossomed as tho rose," and 



shrubs adorned the place. One little spot 
we planted with grass for a play ground for 
the children, and this we enclosed with green 
sticks from the valley, planted cloBe to each 
o.ther, which quickly sprouted, forming a pretty 
hedge. Attempts at imitation were frequently 
observed round the native houses, but as the 
occupants owned pothing and were liable at 
any time to be sent off by some whim 
of the chief, there was nothing to encourage 
such efforts. 

FOREIGN RESIDENTS. 

One of the great obstacles to our work here 
and I suppose to all similar work in similar 
places, was the presence of white men of low 
moral habitB. These men were usually in- 
temperate, vicious, often really criminal in 
their lives, and always of importance in na- 
tive eyes because their skins were white. 
They frequently bore assumed names, and 
the young native girls whom they took as 
wives, had little to expect at their hands, ex- 
cept brutality, and often desertion. The 
Hawaiian native women, had of course been 
degraded for years, but Christianity had brok- 
en the tabu, and in many cases these women 
were the superiors of the white brutes wbj 
destroyed their only chance of becoming pur 
wives and mothers. Civilization lowered, to 
heathenism, and mingling with it, is worse 
than heathenism itaelf, and it was this with 



ThiB station, Wailuku, proved to be a most 
interesting one. Mr. Armstrong, after nu- 
merous expeditions to the mountains for tim- 
ber, succeeded in completing his stonbtfhurch- 
ea, one here, and one at our former station, 
Makawao. They had doors, a few^maH 
windows, and mat floors. A pew whs built 
near the pulpit for the mission family, for 
either the children must all go or I must stay 
at home'. It was often a wearisome day for 
me, for the children Vere not apt to be very 
exemplary, aud the family often attracted 
more attention than the sermon. But the ex- 
ample of taking them to church was needed, 
and was, indeed, a sermon in its kind, a help 
to civilization and Christianity. It was neces- 
sary to observe the strictest economy in all 
things, and this necessarily retarded progress, 
but still, school housea were built in the sur- 
rounding districts, and a change was percept- 
ible. 

As it was found that cotton grew well here, 
a teacher was sent out from New England, a 
middle aged woman, who occupied part of 
onr new house, and endeavored to train the 
natives in hand**pinning and weaving. The 
experiment however, proved a failure, for 
foreign goods came in so rapidly, and were so 
much superior to any thing the natives could 
make, that there was no object in endeavor- 
ing to instruct them, and the self-sacrificing 
teacher finally gave up the attempt. 

My husband was,during a great deal of the 
time, preaching and visiting missions, and 1 
had plenty to do, with my never-ending 
stream of natives, to whose souls and bodies, 
both, I was expected to attend. Besides the 
caro of my own children, I had to attend to 
the weekly meetings, to look after the large 
school, to administer medicines, teach awk 
ward hands to do various kinds of work, and 
endeavor in all ways to make the influence of 
family life a power for good among the heath 
en. It was indeed " practical preaching ". 



VISIT TO HONOLULU. 

As the time for General Meeting cam 
we decided to take the children and go up to 
Honolulu in one of the miserable little native 
schooners, though we dreaded the voyage, 
and all the inevitable hardships. As usual, 
we were very sick, and arrived, weak and 
weary, at Honolulu, to settle ourselves for a 
few weeks in a small grass house, set apart 
for us by the agent. Our first meal was taken 
with one of our mission families, and then we 
began housekeeping on supplies brought 
with us. 

Our house contained but one room, for di 
ning room, sitting and bed room ; and here, 
two weeks after oar arrival my fifth child was 
bora. I had only an ignorant native woman 
to assist me, and as I lay helpless, had to di- 



rect her in everything. The grass house was 
very hot, and I became ill unto death. Bat 
for my children I should have died, but there 
was always the thought, "who will care for 
them, " and bo, gradually, as if iu answer to 
prayer, my sick, aching body was made well 
"a, though weak and weary still. A few 
i weeks and I was able to return to Wailu- 
and take up th e work there once more. 
Natives slowly improved, there were signs 
of progress, here and there, and so the 
months went on, until at the end of five years 
change came. 



LEAVING WAILUKU. 



In the year 1840, I was unable to go hp to 
the General Meeting, and my husband went 
aloue, to return after an absence of three 
weeks, with the news that Mr. Bingham and 
hiB family, ou account of ill health, were to 
leave for the s'ates, to be absent probably two 
years. The 1 post was an important one, and 
he mission were desirous that Mr. Arm- 
trotig should till it during Mr. Bingham's 
absence. | , 

Both my husband and I were very unwill- 
ing to give up our promising field of labor, 
even for two years, and the question was very 
earnestly discussed. It was urged upon us 
that there was no one else to fill the largest ' 
and most important post iu Oahn, that our 
absence was to be . only temporary, and our 
place to be well .filled, so our conclusi 
to go. 

The parting was a sad one, for Wailuku 
had come to seem homelike to us; two 
children had been born there. Richard Baxter 
and Samuel Chapman, and there were many 
ties to be broken, between us and our people. 
The extracts which I make from my hus- 
band's diary, show how keenly he felt it, and 
how uncertain he was as to his return, 

» Wuiluhu, July 25, 1840 / 
Severe is the trial of parting with a people 
whom I had adopted as my fellow-travelers 
to the grave, with whom I have spent five ■ 
years of toil, solicitude and felicity ; in the 
midst of whom I have seen more of the glory 
of God's grace than in all my life before. To 
many of them, my heart tells me in its agony,- 
that it is knit in the dearest Christian friend- 
ship, particularly the beloved children.. May 
the good and great Shepherd keep them all, /* 
through his own power, unto eternal life. " W 

"July '27th, a day of confusion, fatigue 
arid weeping. We knew not until .now, the 
mutual attachment that has been formed be- v 
tween us and our dear people. Our yard has 
been filled all day with weeping visitors and 
friends. I cannot but here record my grati- 
tude to the Master whom I serve, for all the 
goodness he has caused to pass before/me 
during the past five years. I / 

When I came here there were only ten* or 
twelve church members, now there are seven 
hundred. Be Thou their Shepherd, Guardian 
and Guide. Unto Thee I commit the sheep 
'^-y are Bale in Thy 



r 



a nd the lambs; knowing^ 
care ! * 



A single bitter word may disquiet an en- 
tire family for a whole day. One surly glance 
casts a gloom over the household, while a 
Bmile, like a gleam of sunshine, may light up 
the daikf'st and weariest hours. Like unex- 
pected flowers which spring up_ along our 
path, full of freshness, fragrance, "and beauty, 
do kind words, and gentle acts, and sweet 
dispositions, make glad the home where peace 
and blessings dwell. No matter how humble 
the abode, if it be thus garnished with grace 
and sweetened with kindness and smiles, the 
heart will turn lovingly towards it from all 
the tumult of the world ; it will be the dearest 
spot beneath the circnit of the Bun. And the 
influences of home perpetuate themselves. 
The gentle grade of the mother lives in the 
daughter long after her head is pillowed in 
the dust of death, and the father kindly finds 
his echo in the nobility and courtesy of sons, 
who come to wear his mantle and fill his place ; 
white on the other hand, from an unhappy, 
misgovencd, and disordered home, go forth 
persons wito shall make homes miserable, and 
perpetuate the sourness and sadness, the con- 
tentions and strifes and railings, which have 
made their own early lives so wretched and 



distorted. And what is here said of home 
& is only less true of school life. 
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tenoe, a capacity for growth, which is be- 
yond the expectation of even the optimis- 
tic among their friends. Instance after 
instance can be cited from among the 
young women who have graduated from 
the school in the last ten years, where the 
record as teachers or as wives and mothers 
lias been creditable. To any one who 
knows what their temptations are, and 
how few are their incentives to right liv- 
ing, this means success in its most practi- 
cal and permanent form. 

Of course, it will be understood that 
these statements apply «nly to the i .-lor- 
ed students; work for Indian wr> mur not 
yet having arrived at a poin .vh" c re- 
sults can he calculated, our b" • being 
only that in the one case as L.i the oth- 
er, facts may prove kinder than theories. 

Surely it must be a blessed thought to 
those women, living and dead, who, with 
strong and gentle hands, have helped to 
lift the crushing burden with which the 
past has weighted down the colored wo- 
men of the South, that the result of 
their labors has come so soon 
ny of them it has been given to see face 
to face, to know with a sure knowledge, 
the brave, honest, pure-minded girls who 
the, crown of Hampton's work, the 
girls who have taken the light of consist- 
ent Christian lives into the dark places 
where so many of their people dwell. To 
others, to whom such opportunity hnsnot 
come, we can offer only the record of our 
graduates' work, but its witness is more 
than satisfactory. There is a straight-for- 
ward devotion, a certain rectitude of char- 
acter among the best women graduates 
of Hampton, which practically give the 
lie to their past, and while it is trite to say 
that in the education of women lies the 
best hope for the future, it is, we trust, 
very evident, that money and work are 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for ^ ot wastec i w hen they produce such wo 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job, men ^ these . 
wot*, from all parts of the country, is so 
licited, and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



days to see if the faculty would confirm Mb 
decision. I felt that it was a great injustice 
after my writing him all about who I was,and 
every one of the letters stating the same. 
Ab it was too late to re-enter Syracuse Uni- 



dresses of certain ones to whom they will 
be a great blessing. This will save the 
double postage of sending them 
first here, and will put the senders into 
direct communication with their benefici- 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute, and print- 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 



offered to lend me rioney enough to meet my 
expenses this year. I offered securities, but 
he would not accept, saying that the note 
with my name was sufficient. ■ Not wanting 
him toloac anything in case I should die, I 
took out a life insurance policy, making it 
payable to him, so if I live or die be will not 
lose anvthing by his kindness. 

I am getting on nicely here.and like it very 
well. 

I have a very good situation offered me as 
assistant Physician as soon as I get through, 
where 1 shall have good opportunity and cau 
gain lurge experience. 

As Boon as I get all my debts paid, includ- 
ing the one at Hampton, I shall go South, to 
practise among my own people, bnt I dou|t 
want to open an office and sit down to wait 
for business with a debt on me. I had rather 
work as Hospital assistant for a definite salary, 
if it is small, and see my way clear. 

Yours ob'dty. 

C. X DonsnTT. 

To contrast the young colored man thus 
unselfishly ambitious to devote himself 
to his race, with the great educational 
institution in the North refusing him the 
chance on account of his color(?), docs not 
show the great educational institution in 
a very favorable light. Popular prejudice 
is untrammeled as personal liberty, and 
only to be left to time, but the posi- 
tion of a first class university is expected 
to be a little in advance of popular preju- 
dice, representing rather the popular con- 
science and calmer judgment and justice. 
The question is whether a college that falls 
short of this is a first class university. 
Yale and Harvard are not afraid to risk 
their standing by graduating a colored 
student. One would hardly expect to see 
him turned from the doors of the profes- 
sion whose special honor it is to be liberal 
in more senseB than one. 



There is a feature of the school work 
at Hampton to which attention has never 
been specially drawn.but which, neverthe- 
less has a special value of its own. 

That is the work which women have 
done here for women. 

- It is probable that in this country, no 
undertaking, either charitable or educa- 
tional, has received heartier cooperation 
from women, than has Hampton ; indeed 
it is hardly too much to say that it owes 
its steady, healtby growth, largely to their 
faith, generosity and intelligent devotion. 
Evidently none but those most intimately 

. connected with the school can know how 
large a share of its success is due to the 
women who have given to it and worked 
for it, but the time has come when what 
they have done can be approximately 
measured.and hope for the future be based 
upon the accomplished facts of the past. 

Thisyear marks an era in the growth 
of the school, for the term opened with a 
roll call of 160 girls as against 90 in the 
previous year, while the completion of the 
"Stone" Building, for women's industrial 
work, (the gift of Mrs.Taleria Stone) and 
the lodge for Indian girls, enables the In- 
stitution to offer such opportunities as 
have never before been within the reach 
of the class from wbich itB students are 
drawn. 

The sudden increase in the number of 
girls is most hopeful, because while, in 
the past, the male students have been 
largely in the majority, the influence of 
the female graduates has been fully as im- 
portanCTand probably, in some respects, 
farther reaching. In their work as teach- 
ers they stand on an equality with men, 
receiving the same pay and taking the 
same position. Applications for teachers 
are usually irrespective of sex, but it is 
not uncommon to find that women are 
preferred, (being often directly asked for) 
partly perhaps because they have no po- 
litical power, but also because they are 
mc.e self-sacrificing and less aggressive. 

While everything in the past of the col- 
ored women of the South has tended to 
keep them inferior to the men, so that our 
girl students are presumably handicapped 
at the outset* it is constantly a matter of 
surprise to find them not only holding 
their own, but showing a power, a persis- 



THE 0OL0E LINEN0BTH. 
A young man who graduated from Hamp- 
ton in '78, has been struggling ever since 
with a great deal of determination, pluck 
and perseverance, to get an education as 
physician, to practise in the South among 
his own people. He has worked his own 
way slowly, studying first in the office of 
a physician in central New York, then in 
the Medical College of Syracuse, winning 
respect and friendship and a good report 
wherever he has been. His object is one 
which might be expected to meet general 
approval and encouragement, especially in 
the profession. Sensible and honest col- 
ored physicians' tu take the place of the 
conjure doctors in the South would do a 
great work for their people, and certainly 
nofdne to excite jealousy or offer any In- 
ducements but unselfish ones. No one 
can appreciate this so well as physicians, 
and in view of these considerations, this 
young man's statement of the treatment 
he has received at the hands of one medi- 
cal college in the enlightened North is 
rather surprising. The interest of his let- 
ter is added to by the fact that his objec- 
tionable complexion haB made him more 
than once mistaken, for a white men. 



HOW TO 0£T BID OP THE,£TJBBI8H. 



University of Buffalo, Medical Dept. 

I .October 20th, 1881. 

Gkn. Armstrong, 

Dear Friend : From a paper I sent you 
you can see that the color line is as strictly 
drawn in parts of the North as in the SouUfe, 
I have had very poor health all summer, 
and been unable to earn as much as previously. 
This was due to ovor work and study last win- 
ter, which,owing to my condition,! could not 
void. I therefore made application to' the 
Jniversily Medical College of New York city, 
tiir the benefit of a scholarship (there being 
several therel forwarding with it letters of 
recommendation from several of the best and 
most prominent men of Western New York, 
including Clergymen, Physicians and county 
officials of Lyons and Syracuse, stating who 
I was and all about me. I received an an- 
Bwer from the Dean telling me to come on, 
and stating termB. On my arrival, he refused 
to allow me to enter because I was colored, 
saying he had no idea I was colored, that he 
had overlooked the word. I offered to pay 
full tuition (knowing I could borrow the 
money) and submit to any examination in 
English or Medicine. But ho said from my 
Diploma and letters he was perfectly satisfied 
as to my qualifications and character, but I 
was colored, and must go somewhere else. 
This was lifter he had kept me waiting four 



A good paper or magazine is a mission- 
ary of civilization. Is there a much more 
depressing sight than a dusty congrega- 
tion of such missionaries hopelessly accu- 
mulating year after year in closets and 
garret, hoarded with an uneasy sense of 
responsibility of doing something with 
them some day, and an uncomfortable 
conviction that nothing will be done any 
day till desperate posterity commits 
them suddenly to the flames? 

Look first on that picture and then on 
this. 

A young colored graduate teacher labor- 
ing all day in his log school house in some 
backwoods settlement of the South, and 
then Bitting down in his cabin loft bed- 
room to write to his former teacher: " I 
am doing the best I can for the people, but 
1 wish I had something to read myself. I 
have no educated person to talk with and 
I have'nt seen a paper since I have been 
here. Nobody takes one and I cannot af- 
ford yet to take one myself. I don't know 
what is going on in the world. When I 
think of threading room at Hampton, I 
am homesick!" 

Appeals like this come yearly to us 
from every quarter, from teachers and 
from some who cannot teach, having their 
homes to take care of. One writes recent- 
ly: " Will you please send me some old 
magazines and papers to read ? I would 
like to read something good and instruct- 
ive. I am very lonely Sundays when I 
cannot go to church, and long for some- 
thing to read." Another oaks, " Please 
send me a Southern Workman, or some 
paper to read." Another: " If you have 
any maps, charts, or reading matter, please 
help me." Another: " If you could Bend 
me a few copies of pleasant, instructive 
papers suitable to read to my scholars, I 
should feel very thankful." 

Is there any way of starting some of 
those dusty missionaries for this field, 
and more before they get dusty ? 

If any one likes the suggestion of tak- 
ing the lights from under their bushels, 
we shall be very happy to furnish the 
candlestickB. If any are willing to send 



heretofore found pleasant and interesting. 
Weekly papers and monthly magazines 
are better than dailies, to send. When 
desired we will supply the wrappers di- 
rected and stamped for them. We distri- 
bute from fifty to sixty papers and maga- 
zines every week from our own reading 
room, but have not nearly enough to go 
round among our graduates, now number- 
ing over four hundred. Some take a pa- 
per themsefces. 

A correspondent who wishes to be name- 
less, whose bright and interesting letter we 
subjoin, kindly offers his Weekly Tribune. 
He will see from the above how welcome 
it will be, first to our reading room and 
then far beyond it. 

His point as to the best course for a 
student and teacher as to politics, is well 
taken. Necessity or expediency or com- 
mon sense may keep the colored graduate 
teacher out of politics — -very few Hamp- 
ton graduates have gone into them — but 
withholding, the Tribune would not keep 
him -from hearing them discussed in the 
South, where men, women and children, 
talk more politics in a week than v/e hear 
at the North in a month. To our read- 
ing room come some forty exchanges, 
and other papers and magazines. They 
represent every section, and shade of opin- 
ion ; for example, the Tribune, Post and 
Boston Advertiser, the Richmond State, 
New Orleans Picayune, Louisianian, (col- 
ored,) and other colored papers. 

This is the only fair and sensible way 
wc think, better than to send them out y 
in ignorance Jto be the dupes of - the first / 
stump speaker with a long tongue. Besides J 
this, the news of the day, domestic aHd 
foreign, is read te> the whole school every 
morning and they are questioned on it. 
This is part of an education. As our cor- 
respondent says, there is a great mass of 
of general information in the weekly Trib- 
une, and the fact that there are also poli- 
tics will make it the more attractive to the 
reader. We must give him what he is in- 
terested in to introduce him to new inter- 
ests. Who ever acquired a taste for read- 
ing, from a school reader? But our stu- 
dents have got somewhat used to general 
reading at Hampton, and when they are 
away they " cry for it" 
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papers or magazines to our graduates af- 
ter reading them, and will let us know 



are, we will send them the ad 




Editor of Southern Workmen. 

I am a regular subscriber to the Tribune. 
Occasionally I find passages which I cut out, 
otherwise it becomes waste paper after I have 
read it. My object in writing, is to inquire 
whether it would be well to mail theee papers 
to Hampton for the students to read, 
bo, to what address. 

My doubt arises from the fact that the Tri- 
bune is a political paper, and opposed to the 
ruling purty in the South, and politicB are cdn- 
stantly associated with a great mass of gener- 
al information. On this score I suppose that 
the Tribune represents tne general views of 
the students, but I believe that the be^r thing 
for them and for their race, is (or them to de- 
vote their whole attention to their studies, in 
order to raiBC themselves and their race.in the 
scale of humanity, and to keep politics out of 
their thoughts until they shall have completed 
their studies. 

I have seen the colored people of the South 
under three phaseB. When I first went South 
in the winter of 1868-9, they appeared to be 
frightened like sheep without their shepherd. 
They did not know whether they were free or 
not. Next, they became Bure that they were 
free, and became impudent, like boys at the 
•horrible age," when they think themselves 
more important than they ever were before or 
will be hereafter. Next, they found that they 
must work for their living, and a fair propor- 
tion of them have become industrious, good 
citizens.' 1 Very Respectfully. 

p, s. — When conversing with a native 
Southerner, on the St. John's River, Florida, 
he said : " Anyone who believes that Niggers 
will not lie or steal, knows nothing about 
them."— Stop a little and give them their due. 
—"Yes, give the Devil bis due and he will 
have the whole of tSem."— Stop a little. The 
steamboat leaves on our dock barrels of provis- 
ions and of ale, and they are there expos- 
ed over night. You would not dare do that in 
my neighborhood, and it would not be negroes 
who would take them. Robbers could with 
ease come into my room at night. I would 
not dare to be bo careless at home. I regard 
this as a very honest neighborhood on all im- 
' although eggs and chickens 



may not be safe, and on that score they -were 
[sometimes] educated to pilfer, by_their own- 
ers allowing them to do ao wittr-impunity." 

There is one thing to be thought of. If 
the good reading' does not go South, the 
bad will.. The veil of ignorance has been 
a shield as well as a cloud. One immense 
advantage which the missionary teachers 
of the South have had over the public 
school teacher North is, that they have 
not had to contend with any taste for or 
knowledge of low, sensational papers or 
novels. The only readers had been 
trained bymissionaries, and were full of 
an earnest purpose. It is still so to a very 
great extent, but it cannot be hoped to 
continue so — unless the present opportun- 
ity is made the very most of. The veil 
lifts for the knowledge of both good and 
evil, and the evil forces are very prompt 
and bold. Only last summer a young 
under graduate ot Hampton was found 
selling on commission to the students — 
openly and ignorantly — a quantity of traBh 
and worse than trash, fortunately discov- 
ered in time for suppression. The most 
pernicious of the books had been added 
gratuitously to his order ^y the firm 
whose agent he had become. Shall it be 
heaven's light or hell's ? 

INDIANS, 

read by S. 0. Armstrong i 




The red man has, for generations, been 
pushed to the wall. He is sure of nothing 
if he»is to judge the future by the past, 
and that he does. We have a system 
of dealing with Indians that is good so 
far as it goes. We have planned well, 
at least kindly, but have executed miser- 
ably. In the past two centuries, the chat- 
tels -of the South made more relative pro- 
gress than our wards in the West. 

The Indian question is this:— education 
( in its broadest sense) or extermination. 
But at least one white man must fall for 
every Indian who is shot, and it takes as 
much money to kill one red man as it 
would to train a hundred of their children 
in civilized ways. To educate is at least 
economy. 

The Indian Bureau reports that the 
number of self-supporting Indians cannot 
be precisely stated, but gives the follow- 
ing as a fair estimate. 

Wholly or almost entirely self-support- 
ing, 105,939. Partially self-supporting, 
44,119. Wholly dependent on Govern- 
ment rations, 50,882. These figures do 
not include the five civilized tribes in the 
Indian Territory, numbering 59,187. The 
number af-those wholly dependent is* 
likely to increase. 

Fifty thousand Indians receive every 
day of the year, a pound and a half of 
fresh beef with flour and coffee and sugar 
and tobacco to match, and a fair outfit for 
all purposes of decent living and good 
farming. 

An agency warehouse is a huge store 
filled with utensils of every kind, from 
which the ex-warrior draws gratuitously, 
at the agent's discretion. There K no 
treatment like this in any other country 
on the globe. A stupendous wholesale 
charity to a warlike people, of whom a 
large portion are thus hired to keep the 
peace. 

When first fed they are modest and 
satisfied; gradually they get importunate, 
and finally become most grievous beg- 
gars. There is an unevenness of treatment 
in thijjmatter based on the varying diffi- 
culties of settlement.; the strong and wick- 
ed Sioux getting the most in return for 
their good behavior. The quiet and thrif- 
ty Fort Berthold Indians, and others com- 
plain of their meagre allowance. 

The first condition of successful dealing 
with such a people is complete subjection. 
Absolute control was at the bottom of 
Captain Pratt's wonderful success with 
"the worst stock in the Indian Territory," 
at Fort Marion, Florida. 

Want of control of the chidren at the 
agencies is nearly fatal to their schooling 
there. When tired of or dissatisfied with 
school they stay at home, and that's the 
end of it. 

The Black Hills treaty of 1868, which 
provides that the Sioux shall be fed till 



vides quite effectually that they shall not 
become so. With other men, labor and 
reward go together, with suffering as the 
alternative; with these Sioux and others, 
idleness is assured comfort, and labor has 
a prospective penalty. A quick witted 
class see this and oppose industry. 

Yet I have seen and heard of agencies 
where, notwithstanding these gratuities, 
there had been steady improvement in 
houses, crops and herds. Good manage- 
ment on the one hand and the good sense 
of the better class of Indians on the other, 
have, at certain points, led to remarkable 
results; but a forward move along the 
whole line of Indian population is not to 
be looked for till they shall have the same 
motives to industry that other men have, 
and that all men need. 

Agencies, reservations and rations 
are and long will be a necessity, lessening 
onlv as, by wise use of public bounty, and 
by proper legislation and care, the Indians 
shall approach self-support and citizen- 
ship. The persistently indolent should 
not remain as they are now, unless the 
nation has pledged itself, by solemn treaty, 
to feed forever the savage who refuses to 
work. 

The system of allowances might be 
made a tremendous leverage to lift up the 
Indians on the principle of helping those 
who help themselves. 

His stomach is his weak point. It is 
his pride to bear bodily pain, and he glo- 
ries in the agonies of the Sun Dance, but 
prolonged low diet has no charms for him. 
At Cheyenne river, Yankton, snd at 
Devil's Lake, former agents have kept 
schools full and successfully stimulated 
the Indians to industry by letting truants 
and idlers go hungry. At Devil's Lake an 
equivalent for rations in labor was requir- 
ed, with remarkable results. 

First class men and no others can settle 
the Indian question. The want of them 
is the bottom fact in our Indian troubles. 

Government pays the market price for 
good beef and sugar and tobacco, but will 
not pay for good men. 

There is only one answer to the ques- 
tion "Can a superior man afford to be an 
Indian agent?" No! There are excel- 
lent Indian agents, thanks to their nobler 
impulses, but Government should buy and 
not beg what it is bound to get. Salaries 
are from $900 to $2,200, depending prin- 
cipally upon the number of Indians under 
the agent's care. Hence, the more liber- 
ally he feeds, the more the roving bands 
of the plains seek his care and swell his 
income. To press self-support upon them 
may scatter them and lessen his salary. 

Congress will appropriate hundreds of 
.thousands of dollars to feed Indians, 
millions to fight them, but will not give 
the nominal additional sum necessary to 
induce men who can make a living in any 
other way, to become Indian agents. 

A good measure wouldbe the assign- 
ment to duty, as Indian agents, of a few 
of the best qualified army officers. 

While I do not believe that the army 
should have the Indians, there is unques- 
tionably in it a class of men of broad phi- 
lanthropy, of wisdom, and experience no- 
where else to be found. They have been 
tried and not found wanting. A score of 
such men would do more to settle the In- 
dian question than twenty battalions. Of 
the sixty-six Indian agents, why should not 
one-fourth, at least, be tried army officers? 

We fight Indians, as we feed them, 
because we must. We economize 
as soon as we dare.( We make man- 
agement and education as cheap as possi- 
ble; the two things that will save them 
are put down to the lowest point. 

We tell the Indian to take the white 
man's road, and refuse to open it. 

He needs ideas; he is capable of citi- 
zenship, but is unfit to hold lands or 
manage property till he can read and 
write, and know something of our lan- 
guage. 

A Bureau of Education with a 
competent head, is a great need of our 
Indian administration. This matter had 
been urgently pressedupon President Gar- 
field, from whom action had been expected. 

There is no need of revolution in the 
Indian department, but of reinforcement, 
authority, means, in order that men and 
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ideas may do the work for the red man 
that is waiting to be done, aneKis de- 



layed by the sluggishness and indifference 
of Congress. 

Of the forty thousand wild children of 
the plains who are looking to the nation 
for education, not over eight thousand 
are enrolled at school. The average is 
far less. We are rich .and paying all 
our debts but those to the illiterate of 
the land whose- ignorance iB not their 
fault. The little children will one day 
lead. Honor and" interest alike demand a 
care for their welfare. 

It is a question, not of Indian capacity, 
but of effort and money, whether all 
the shoes, harness, saddles, furniture, tin- 
ware, wagons, etc., needed by the Indian 
department, now purchased in enormous 
quantities in the East, shall be made in 
agency shops by Indian apprentices. 

The point of sending children to Car- 
lisle and Hampton should not be (as it 
now is) that they may learn trades, so 
much as to see and comprehend civili- 
zation — a temporary sojourn from their 
people, that all interested in them declare 
to be- most desirable. 

At Crow Creek Agency, Dakota, which 
I recently visited, (10,000 of the 508,000 
acres of reservation land had been 
taken up by 235 out of 325 neighboring 
families, of whom 208 had broken ground, 
cultivating an average of five acres apiece. 
Their title is a certificate from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, arid can be made val- 
id only by an act of Congress. 

A bill to that effect, making the land 
inalienable for a period of twenty-five 
years, (to save it from the consequences 
of Indian folly and the white man's ra- 
pacity) was introduced at the last session, 
but failed to pass. This illustrates what 
competent, energetic men can do. 

Settling Indians on homesteads 
couraging mechanic arts, agriculture, and 
especially cattle raising, (for which this 
race is peculiarly adapted,- and has, at the 
beginning, in its fitness for it, an ad- 
vantage over white men), turns more than 
anything else on the wisdom, skill and 
permanence of the agent. ' 

It should be said that there has been, 
for the past ten years, a steady improve- 
ment in the morale of the agencies, the 
ideas and habits of Indians, and in the 
character and efficiency of Government 
employes. 

The chief who once said " We can't eat 
schools and teachers, and don't want 
them," and afterwards sent his son to 
Hampton, illustrates the change in In- 
dian thought that is steadily going on. 
Progressive Indians have suffered perse- 
cution. To abandon the dance, put 
away wild costume and rub the paint off 
his face, has cost many an Indian suffer- 
ing and loss. The " white man's way" is 
not even now, fashionable or comfortable; 
ridicule being one penalty which, to an In- 
dian, is hard to bear. 

Religious work at the agencies has not, 
as a rule, been appreciated by the neigh- 
boring or by visiting whites, and is far 
from having in the East the recognition 
and support that is its due. 

Religion in a savage is a principle 
which works against terrible odds, both 
inwardly and outwardly. The still, small 
voice speaks in the midst of howling pas- 
sions. One who is trying to be better, may 
make ridiculous failures. Not "what has 
he done?" but, " will he try again?" is the 
test of his faith. " Missionary failure" is 
echoed around the world by a class of men 
from Curistiancountries, whose conduct, 
more than the depravity of the savage, 
has caused a degree of failure. 

Let the Government govern; let Christ- 
ians Christianize, if that is what is want- 
ed. Government had better give up 
its Agency schools to philanthrop- 
ic control; and the Christian societies re- 
linquish whatever appointing power they 
have. It is not in their line any more 
than moral training is the "forte" of a 
Government official, and has not been, on 
the whole, a success. Each should work 
its, own ground, mutually co-operating. 
The benevolent people of the country 
should have a point of contact with the 
Indians that shall be indispensable both 
to their elevation and that intelligent 
publio sentiment respecting them which is 
at the foundation of all sound legislation. 
We prefer, at Hampton, to have charity 




bear a share of the burden of Indian- 
education. 

There is no finer work in the line of 
Christian civilization than that for In- 
dians at Yankton, Sissitton, Santee, Fort 
Berthold, Kokomish', Cheyenne river 
agencies, and at Faribault and Peoria 
Bottom; and these are only points along 
a line of effort. 

I can bear personal witness ^o the suc- 
cess of St. John's Episcopal school (un- 
der Bishop Hare's care) at Cheyenne river, 
among a once most inhospitable, turbu- 
lent stjtjwhere thirty bright girls are being 
taught jfcc art of living as well as it could 
be donejiny where in New England. 

There is not a brighter spot on the 
Missouri river than the settlement of 
twenty one Indian families on- homesteads 
of their own, at Peoria Botom,who,through 
the efforts of the Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, 
have settled on this lovely plain, built log 
houses and out-houses, and piled up stacks 
of hay for winter use. This illustrates 
the best kind of missionary work, which is 
as broad as human life, and is to be expect- 
ed, not from men whom the East can spare, 
but whom the East cannot spare. Weak 
missionaries are as bad as weak agents. 
The Indian question is more one of men 
than of money, or of acts of Congrei 
of anything else. 

The quiet missionary work done for i 
red race during the past forty years, is the 
seed sowing of which the r»ce and the na- 
tion will reap a harvest of good results. 
The Indian is a worshipper; "the blue 
sky and high bluffs are his church edi- 
fice — the medicine man being bis minis- 
ter" With selfishness and vindictiveness 
running though their religion, it contains 
a recognition of one God, a Spirit, which 
may be readily expanded by Christian, 
teaching into an adequate conception- 
of the true God. No heathen in the world 
offer so little to obstruct and so much to en- 
courage the work cf the missionary. 

Four years' experience at Hampton, has 
shown them to be remarkably open to 
truth, and not to be, in any marked degree, 
revengeful. They are like other people; 
their special weakness being physical. 

Christians of America have a duty to 
the Indian that they have not done. Their 
work in the West should be at least 
doubled. ... / 

United efforts by the great religious 
societies would do much for the welfare 
of this race, through persistent pressure 
upon Congress for a proper legal stsJus. 
The veteran worker, Rev. John P. Wil- 
liamson, spoke tome with much emphasis 
on the necessity of law among them. For 
stealing or murder there is now no law. 
The agent may settle the difficulty, but 
there is nothing legal about it. • v /" 
In citizenship is the salvation of Uhe 
Indian; wardship tends to emasculate- 
him; the effect of the ballot would b 
make a man of him, as it did of the Nej_ 

To be brought out of his present condi- 
tion into fitness to vote is a work of the 
utmost delicacy and difficulty, but it can 
be done. i ( 

They are not dying out; "at any rate the 
50,000 Sioux are not. \ 

Twenty-eight (28) Sioux Indian youth 
who have spent three years at Hampton, 
have just been returned to their Dakota 
homes. Of 'the young men, six are farm- 
ers and assist in general work, getting 
from fifteen to twenty dollars per month, 
two are employed in offices at the same 
wages; six are teachers, getting twenty 
dollars a month; two'are blacksmiths, two 
are shoemakers, and seven are carpenters, 
getting a dollar a day apiece. All have 
rations besides. 

Two of the girls are doing house- 
work, one is teaching and another hopes 
to. They are distributed, four to six to- 
gether, in Yankton, Lower Brule, Crow 
Creek, Cheyenne river, Standing Rock, 
and Fort Berthold agencies. AU refused 
to go to camp life, and have been pro- 
vided by the Government agents with 
separate buildings, which they have clean- 
ed and fitted up as best they could. The 
Indian department has seconded their 
efforts very heartily^ and there are good 
grounds for hoping that they will be stead- 
fast. Already they have worked among 
their people, urged " the good way" upon 
them, and seem determined to show what 
education can do for an Indian. 

/ 
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The next twelve months will decide 
their success; their course will bewitched 
with interest as a test of the methods at 
Carlisle and Hampton schools.and, indeed, 
of the Indian's ability to make good use 
of an education. 

It is hard to find places at home for 
girls and keep them from bad influences. 
Boys are comparatively independent, but 
Indian mothers and grandmothers (who 
are a much greater power in Indian life 
than I had supposed,) are apt to think 
how many ponies their girl will bring. 

Indian progress depends not a little up- 
on the public sentiment. If left to Gov- 
ernment it will be a failure. The peo- 
, pie have a work to do. i 

The Government is as good as the peo- 
ple will let it be; to scold about the Indian 
policy is idle and useless. There is need 
of combined effort that' shall press upon 
our legislators their duty to the red race, 
nnd'o systematic, persistent work for 
them at their own homes. This demands 
a degree of personal sacrifice and of per- 
sonal service that is far from realized. 



GUTTING DOWN THEIR PAY. 



Berthnld Agency, Dakota, to which nix of 
the Hampton Indian boys have returned, 
that the rate of pay recommended by the 
agent for the work of the four oldest young 
men has been cut down one half, by Govern- 
ment, from $:!0.to $ir> a month, the same as 
that paid the two youngest boys, the Com- 
missioner regarding this amount, in addition 
to the usual rations, suflicient compensation 
at first for the services of returned pupils 
from the several Indian training schools. 

The young men arc muCB discouraged in 
consequence, ' and it is to be hoped that 
Government will make the advance upon this 
first compensation as early as may be, and in 
proportion to the quality of their work, es- 
pecially in consideration of the fact that the 
rations issued to different bands vary very- 
much, according to their treaties, and that 
those at Port Berthold arelifle more than 
half what is given at : the i 
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Whose interesting hiitory was given 
Workman of May last, and which has now an 
added interest as being the place where our 
beloved President Garfield delivered his la t 
public address, is now being enlarged to meet 
the growth of the school, by the addition of 
the western transept, which was originally 
fitted up as a parsonage and has, until recent- 
ly, been used as such. 

This chapel was built during the war for 
the benefit of the sick and wounded soldiers 
in the large hospital which was established in 
the grounds now occupied* by the Normal 
School and Soldier's Home. In this hospital, 
which was named "Camp Hamilton." mere 
were at onetime over fifteen thousand .lisnMed 
soldiers under treatment. The lot -.■ tl 
U. 9. National Cemetery was ptlrch s -I - 
American Missionary Association. oeld 
Ilit! title to the land before it was It jsferreit 
to the trustees of the Normal School. The 
Chapel i> within the Cemetery walls, and the 
•round on which it stands belongs to the 
U. S Around the Chapel are the six thous- 
and white marble gravestones which mark 
the last resting place of the vetennB whose I 
/««/, as President Garfield eloquently remark- 
ed in his address, has made possible the pra- 
mt of the students who now occupy their 
places in the little Chapel. Each transept 
was originally separated from the body of 
the Chapel by a partition. One was occupied, 
as already stated, as a Parsonage; the other as 
a Library, which, during the war, was well 
stocked with books contributed by the fro nds 
of the soldiers. The line granite shaft which 
stands iu the centre of the Cemetery was also 
erected by these contributions, amounting to 
thirty thousand dollars, collected main- 
ly by the elfnrts of Miss D. L. Dix, the 
well known philanthropist 

After the war closed, the Chapel was used for 
sometime by the white families iu the vicinity 
and from the town. When the churches were 
rebuilt in Hampton, the Chapel was deserted, 
the books were scattered and lost, and the 
building was rapidly going to decay, when it 
came into the possession of the School. It 
has since been kept in as g»od repair as the 
resources at command would allow, and teach- 
ers and students have worked zealously 1 
raise the means to keep it in gopd conditio! 
In 1877 the east transept was added to the 
seating capacity of the church, the School hav- 
ing outgrown the accommodation of the ccn- 
nddition gave 105 additional 



LIFE AMONG THE PIMAS. 

The chaplain of the Normal School allows 
us to publish the following interesting letter 
he received from Rev. C. H. Cook.miaaionary 
to the Pimas, in reply to one giving the par- 
ticulars of the death of one of their young 
men, . student at Hampton. The human na- 
ture in these poor "Red Skins," according to 
their "gifts," with some of the hardships 
and terrors of life on the frontier, and the 
mistakes and misunderstandings which often 
unnecessarily occasion the latter, are graphi- 
cally described. 

Pima Agency, Casa Grande P. O. 

Arizona, Oct. 31»(, 1881. 
Rev. H. B. Fbissell, 

Hampton, Va. 

Dear llrother: 
Both of your letters have come to hand ; 
the one of Oct. loth arrived Saturday evening, 
week before last. We had received the news 
of Savarp's death a few days before, and as 
usual among the Pimas there was an assem- 
bly of the relatives and g 
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support. The four young men at Port Berth- 
old are all good, steady workmen at their 
trades, able and anxious to do a man's work. 
It is of the first importance that this critical 
point of the whole effort— the students' first 
return home— should he supported wisely 
and thoroughly. 

We are glad to hear that the boys have 
been doing well, and that, incited by their 
Appearance and example, a number of others 
have started for the Santee Mission . school, 
while others desire and arc ready to go. 
The two youngest Hampton boys, Ara-hotch- 
kishand Kawhat are themselves attending 
school at the agency, at their own request. 

Chief Son of the Star, head chief of the 
Rees.dicd on the Oth ult. He will be remem- 
bered by those who saw the Indian visitors at 
Hamptpn a year and > 
noble bearing, and g 
children of his tribe i 



The cost of this addition with other 
try repairs was about *S00, which 
by contributions of the teachers and 
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The School was favored with a visit 
Nov. 10th, from Prof. James Bryce, mem- 
ber of the British Parliament and Profes- 
sor of Civil Law in the University of Ox- 
ford, who has been traveling in the United 
States, and has been as Car West as Wash- 
ington Territory. Prof. Bryce mode an ad- 
mirable add ress to our students, which 
was listened to with great interest. He 
spoke in glowing terms f the grand work 
being done by the Ann., ican missionaries 
in the East, and says that the era of civ- 
ilization and progress which is now open- 
ing there.'may date from the establish- 
ment of Roiert College and like institu- 
tions, uniify the auspices of American 
missionaries. Prof. Bryce is now deliv- 
ering a course of lectures before the stu- 
dents ot Johns Hopkins University, after 
which he goes to Boston to deliver a 
course betorc the Lowell Institute. 



fore very glad when I received your lettt 
late Saturday evening, giving us some assu 
ancc that deceased did not die without 
hope. I met the friends and relatives Sunday 
morning, preached to them of Jesus and the 
resurrection, to which they eagerly listened for 
more than an hour. I also explained your let- 
ter to them and exhorted them to strive to 
meet their relative in the better world. 

They invited me to come again, which 1 did 
yesterday morniog. They appear to be sat- 
isfied now with the Lord's dealings with 
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a week ago to-day;. the Agent had rec 
word that a large party of Pimas well ai 
would come to "clean him out." He 
the ladies and the children during the 
to Casa Grande, some fifteen miles 
here, our nearest H. R'. station, and g( 
guns, employees and police ready for 
gency. My 
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A LITTLE MITE'S MITE. 

A kind friend sends us the following 
pleasant letter: 

New Britain, Ct., June id, 1881, 
Gen; Armstrong, 

|- Sear Sir: 

Inclosed please find two dollars, which is 
veritably a penny contribution, from my little 
girl, five years old. . She is greatly interested 
in the building for Indian girls, and confi- 
dently believes that this microscopic gift will 
enable you to finish it. 

Tours very truly, - 



-The widow's mite has doubtless helped 
the finishing of many good works, and I of . Wa 
will help many more. And this little ] !*? P^ri j ™)}™' 
heart's tribute of faith may well put the 
"topmost stone" on the building for her 
shy wild sisters from the plains. 



School requiring mort room, the west wing 
has also been added, and thirty-three pews, 
each seating five persons, have been made at 
the Indian training shop— thus adding 103 
scats to the Chapel which now seats about six 
hundred. The cost of this new and probably 
final alteration is in some way to be provided 
[St. With the exception of a few Hampton 
families, the number of which would be in- 
creased if there were room for more, the con- 
gregation'is composed wholly of the students, 
ollkers and teachers of the Normal School and 
their families. It is undenominational. Iter. 
Richard Tolman, formerly of Tewkshury, 
Mass. who resigned a few years years ago from 
ill health, but whose residence is on the Nor- 
mal School grounds, and who still preaches 
occasionally, was the first Pastor of the School 
church. He was succeeded by Rev. John II. 
Dcnison formerly settled at New Britain. Conn., 
who was a classmate of General Armstrong, at 
Williams College, and whose wife is a daugh- 
ter of Mark Hopkins, D. D., its former Presi- 
dent. He also resigned on account of ill 
health. The present pastor, Rev. H. B. Fris- 
sell, formerly the . colleague of Rev. C. S. 
Robinson, D. D., of New York, succeeded 
Mr, Denison in Oct., 1880. 

As the chapel stands on ground belonging 
to the United States, and as its removal would 
be its destruction, its occupation by the School 
is a privilege depending on the pleasure of 
the Government authorities, and its existence 
has been twice placed ip imminent peril. Onone 
occasion the officer in charge of National Cem- 
eteries had ordered its removal, and it was only 
saved by the opportune visit of the Secretary 
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hunt, accidentally brought a 'fide and s 
pistol; thev were forcibly disarmed, which 
came near'leading to serious resulta. About 
one-half rff the tribe seem to be dissatisfied 
with the present Agent for his severity i 
punishing them for light offences. 

Antonio, head-chief, your Autonito's fathe: 
and others, show more interest of late in relig 
mis matters, and we pray and hope, that man 
ere long will come to the knowledge of tl 
truth. "The fricntls of Savarps 
to you ami the others 
shown him in his sick 
would say co 
spend a little while w 
of the whites of Arizona migiu si 
the Indians would listen to you, 
you respectfully. 

We are having cool nights now ; the days 
are still very warm. The long hot suminfr 
and hot nights are a little debilitating. Just 
think, for four months no butter, no fresh 
meat, except a few chickens, no potatoes, 
no milk, few other vegetables except can- 
ned goods and dried fruit. The winters, 
however, are delightful, and we generally 
recuperate when the cool weather commen- 
ces. 

Trusting that yon will remember 
the work among the Pimas, ii 
prayers, *■» 

I remain yours truly, 

C. H. Cook. 
P. S. Since writing the above, Antonio 
has brought me word that the parents of 
Savarps are fully resigned and content now. 



Mixed Races, — by Prof. J. P. Samp- 
son. Normal School Press. Price: Cloth, 
75 cts., Paper, 50 cts. 

This is not a treatise on miscegenation, 
as its name and the fact that it is written 
by a colored man might suggest, but a 
collection in pamphlet form, of the author's 
lectures on phrenology, as illustrated in 
the variously blended races of America- 
He modestly acknowledges his indebted- 
ness in several instances to "ideas express- 
ed in a better way than he could possi- 
bly have expressed them," and claims 
originality only in bis classification of the 
phrenological "organs," and in some of 
his conclusions, among which is the supe- 
riority of "spontaneity" or the tendency 
to original development over heredity and 
environment, in race progress, on which 
theory he bases a very hopeful forecast 
of the future of the colored race, which he 
believes has not degenerated from the 
Egyptian or any other civilized race, but 
has all its good things, and plenty of 
them, before it. 

The book is in pamphlet form, but 
pleasantly gotten up, with broad margins, 
and leaded Hues, charts and illustrations. 
Printed on the Hampton Normal School 
press. Set up and worked by colored, na- 
tive African .and Indian students, it is 
itself an illustration of the true union/of 
the races in useful work and mutual help- 
fulness. 

The sudden breaking of an important 
casting in our press occasioned a serious 
delay in our last month's issue, which has 
somewhat crowded this number also. 
A new casting had to be made, but now 
all is right again, and we hope to begin the/ 
new year with a good start on time. V' 
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For our. first page illustration of a 
"possum" hunt, we are indebted to Messrs 
Harper Bros. " Brer Possum" is done 
for his next appearance will be as (l wel- 
come ornament of the cabitk Christmas 
feast. V ■ 
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State Normal School, 

Ala., Oct. 3Ut, 1881. 
Editor Southern Workman :— 



I take this methot 



of expressing the thanks 



of this school to tht; Smith American Organ 
Company of Boston, for the donation of one 
of their superior cabinet organs. It is a valu- 
able addition to our school. 

Washdioton, Principal. 



untermanded the order, 
ras countermanded by 
President Hayes, who had several times 
visited the School, and was interested in its 
welfare. His interposition. which again saved 
the Chapel from destruction, was among the 
last of his official acts, the order being dated 
Feb. 24, 1881. On the memorable visit of 
President Garfield, who was one of the first 
board of trustees of the School, and always 
felt an interest in its work, he attended ser- 
vice in the Chapel and made there the ad- 
mirable address to the students which was 
hislast public speech, which may befound in 
the Workman of July last. Only a few days 
before he was shot, the writer received from 
him the proof of his address corrected by 
his own hand. » 



ASKING FOE HIS OE-UBOH "LETTER,' 1 

The Chaplain also furnishes us the follow- 
ing little note,' received from one of the re- 
turned Dakota boys, which shows a desire to 
stand by his colors in his new home. Neith- 
er he nor any of those who have left us are 
forgotten in our thoughts and prayers. 

Yankton Agency, D. T. 

My Dear Friend : 

Please I want you to give me a church let- 
ter to the Presbyterian church of Yankton 
Agency. 

John P. Williamson is an missionary. 
My Dear Sir, 

I will write to a little letter but I think you 
forget me but I am not forget you all time. 
I am remember you all time. I have come 
back in my home. I well tell you what I am 
doinir in my homo now. I am make a shoe all 
j St. Paul's school. That is all I 



time in the 
can say now. 



I shake hand with you now. 
I am Edwin Biaaop. 



The attention of the readers of the Workman 
is called to the advertisement, in another col- 
umn, of that widely known weekly Maganine, 
"LrrTELL's LrviNG Age;" which enters, with 
New Y'ear, upon its one hundred and fifty- 
second volume. It has been published for 
nearly forty years, and during that long pe- 
riod has been prized by its numerous readers 
as a thorough compendium of the best thought 
and literary work of the time. As periodicals 
become more numerous, this one becomes the 
more valuable, as it continues to be the most 
thorough and satisfactory compilation of the 
best periodical literature of the_ world. Its 
importance to American rentiers is evident ;' in 
fact it is well-nigh indispensable to those who 
would keep informed in the best literature of 
the day , ind its success has therefore been 
uninterrupted. Its prospectus is well worth 
attention 'in selecting one's periodical for the 
new year, and its clubbing rates with other 
periodicals ore worthy of notice.- Litteij, & 
Co., Boston, Mass., are the publishers. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
An Invaluable Tonic. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate is an invaluable 
tonic in any case where any acid tonic is in- 
dicated. 

Greenfield, Ills. J. L. PRATT, M. D. 




LETTERS PEOH HAMPTOH GBABTJATE8. 
Colored People Noeth. A Pbo- 

UBBBBIVE BeAVEE. HELPING THEM- 
SELVES. A Night Class and Sunday 
ohool op Childeen, Moth- 
ihebb. A Paying 
unning the Gauntlet at 

A CONOEESSMAN'S SON. 
UATES. 

PEOPLE NOETH. 

From a limited experience in the North, 
alter a long one South.a thoughtful gradu- 
ate teacher concludes with surprise that 
in spite of slavery, the Sonthern Negro 
is ahead, and wonders why. To the ex- 
tent in which this is true.it is evident that 
the North" has not too much reason for self- 
complacency in not being her brother's 

kCeper ' Oct. 10th,.1881. 

Dear Sir: 

Your) of the eighth un. was 
duly mceived, and in replj I take pleasure in 
giving *ou a uescYlptlon of my work and 
place One wiuld suppose that the colored 
people here are more advanced than those 

farther south. abolished her slaves in 

1825, and yet these colored people, with a 
start of 56 years, (notwithstanding it was a 
poor start),are not up to our southern colored 
people. This looks strange indeed, but It is 
true Thev have had superior opportunities, 
and have them now . Many of the parents of 
my pupils went to school in their younger 
day-, yet they are no help to the children 
whatever. 

They seem to have no energy, no ues re u 
rise above the very lowest degree of useful 
ness There are" perhaps 300 colored people 

in and around. and you might find half 

a dozen strictly respectable families. The 
rum shops are well patronized, so much so 
that it consumes the grciter part of their 
hard earnings. I have always heard it said 
that my people were great church goers, but 
those here muBt bo an exception to the rule. 
The school which I have charge of lias always 
had a very poor reputation.and I am placed in 
the awkward position of bringing it up I 
have succeeded thus far.and have reason to be 
encouraged for the future. I .shall, in a very 
few weeks, have a verv good school-house, as 
there is one being built for me. I shall per- 
haps be able to move in it in four weeks. 
Books and everything are furnished. The 
children have nothing to do bu': come tp 
school, and yet the attendance is no better 
than it is in Va. I have "Monroe's Reading 
Chart," but not the Primers. I should like 
very much to have a dezt n. We have Maps 
Writing-charts and one Multiplication chart 
No globe at all. This I need, very much. 1 
trust that I may be the means of inspmng 
some of these youths to excel their parents at 
least - i S 
I am vtry,tcry glad to make your acquaint- 

"with much respect, 

I am, dear sir,obt. yours, 



Superintendent was to see me a few days 

ago ; says our schools (Mr. 's and mine) are 

the only ones under .his charge that have any 
charts, maps or anything of ' the kind ; and 
the most of his teachers, white and colored, 
are like the beaver in building his dam, they 
teach just- as people did 25 years ago, so he 
says it is quite a .treat to visit my school and 
Bee the new methods of presenting the differ- 
ent studies. I am more devoted to my work 
this term than.ever, and I get on so much 
better in consequence of the instruction I re- 
ceived at the Institute. By God's help and 
through your kindness*we have made a good 
start for another year's work. I hope to sow 
many precious seed that shall spring up and 
do good unto the honor and glory of God. 

T arlll write nf.nin ROOTl. 



I will write again soon. 

Very gratefully yours, 



J. 



A SCHOOL OP CHILD BEN, MOTHEES, AND 
GBANDM0THEB8. 

It was far more common just after the 
war than it is now, to see parents and 
grandparents holding the primer with 
their children, and mothers learning their 
alphabet with their babieB in their arms. 
The young woman wbo gives the graphic 
account of such a school is just about 
starting for Alabama to take charge ot 
the public school in TuBkegee, where Mr. 
B. T. Washington and Miss Davidson are 
already engaged in Superintending a Nor- 
mal and Industral School. The three 
will form a little centre of Hampton as- 
sociations and influences, pleasant and 



There is a nice lit le church not far from me, 
and the Sabbath School and services are more- 
intelligeutly conducted than in any country 
place I ever visited. The people generally 
are doing well. They own a great detd of 
land, seem industrious and quite intelligent. 

I shall send a young man down there the 
last of this month, who desires to work a. 
year, attend night;' school, and prcpareto go in 
school and graduate. 

I think he will do well, and hope you will 
help him all you can, by giving him work. 

Yours gratefully, 



HELPING THEM8ELVEB 

The energy Bhown by the colored peo- 
ple in many country settlements, in put- 
ting their own shoulders to the wheel to 
secure school-houses and teachers for 
their children, is remarkable and most en- 
couraging. A young woman who had 
done conscientious and excellent work 
since her graduation, writes of her pres 
ent school as follows: 

Va. 10, 12; 1881. 

Dear Friend : 

- My school opened Mon- 

day, 10th. with 20 little bright faces: yester- 
day I had 31, and expect mbre and more.un- 
til the room is quite full. The school Board 
has given land, on which to build a new 
school-bouse. 

They are willing to employ one cBrpenter, 
if the patrons will assist, which they have 
promised to do. They speak of going to 
work at once. We hope ere the weather 
gets cold to be in a good house. The gentle- 
man with whom I board has promised to 
patch up my room, bo I hope there will be 
comfort with all. 

I have not seen any of the girls, since we 
parted.' Mary came Sunday, so I beard. 

Weather here quite cool, this week. The 
color chart and books were thankfully re- 
ceived by us all. The chart will be a great 
help to us. I am going to try and use the 
same books, this winter, that you sent in the 
spring. The trees look very pretty now, but 
wilLBOon change their '-coats" for winter. 
We have some very handsome. Autumn 
leaves here. The chestnut trees arc beginning 
to share with us, their abundant store. 
It is now time for school. 

Yours gratefully, 



A. 



A PBOGBESBIVE BEAVER. 

The young woman who writes the fob 
Jig pleasant letter, is certainly a 
" " i industry, though not in con- 

-Va. Oct. 10th, 1881. 
Kind Friend: O 

Your kind favor 



was received i few days sgo, for the contents 
of which, accept many,many thanks. It came 
iustint'-e hour of need. I cannot express 
my gratitude to yon, and I would have ac- 
knowledged it before now,butvery Boon after 
I got your letter the card came, saving that 
.you hid started a barrel, so I thought I would 
thank you for both at once; as I have so little 
timf Tor writing. The barrel and box have 
just been delivered, and as we opened them 
inr hearts were filled with joy to think of 
the many happy hearts which you have made. 
We take the greatest delight in distributing 
the things to the po r little needy children, 
who are many in number; and if you could 
only Bee their actions on receiving them you 
would feel amply paid. I kept a shawl and 
sack for myself, as I was quite in need of 

them. Mr. went out thiB evening to 

take some crackers to a poor Bick man, and 
.left me to write. 
I am getting along very well with my school, 
but it works me pretty hard. My enrollment 
is now 87, and there are still more to come. 
I would apply for an assistant, but my school- 
room is too Bmall. I tried it one year and 
found out that I could do better alone unless 
I had another room, and the school board 
claims to bo unable to furnish me one. I 
could not get through if it were not for the 
conveniences which von have given me. My 



A NIGHT CLASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

A young woman graduate writes to a 
kind friend an interesting account of her 
efforts to do good outside the school- 
room as well as insido. 

Va. Sept. 16th, 1881. 

Mr. B : 

Yours of the 13th reached me 
to-day. I have sent to Burkeville to see if 
there is any freight for me. I've no doubt 
but they will be enjoyed, both by myself 
and children also," as well as the sick. I re- 
ceived the package of papers sIbo the chart 
primers. They were the first of the kind ever 
Been in this neighborhood, and both old and 
young want to study them. The lady with 
whom I hoard keeps two bands to help 
work the farm, and they cannvit go to school, 
but I got them both to promise me they 
would get a lesson every night in one of 
those primers, and recite to me. Neither of 
them know their letters and both are over 16 
years old ; one recited last night for the first 
time; he seemed to think that he was so large 
that I would laugh at, hiB ignorance, but he 
loon got over that and worked well for some 
:ime. I have 100 pupils now, and Borne very 
bright little boys and girls too. I have some 
■ewards of merits left over from last term, 
vhich you sent jpe,and I have promised them 
n each class to the most diligent and well be- 
haved, and the most of them are wonting 
hard for them. I find that mv globe 16 very 
serviceable, and interesting too, to the child- 
ren. They have not had much school room 
furniture before, and I hope their progress 
will be all the more rapid hereafter. The 
children seem very fond of me.and bring bas- 
kets ot apples, peaches, pears, and such things 
for me every day. Since the chinquepins have 
come, they gather them every day and bring 
me. I opened Sabbath School last Sunday 
with about fifty pupils and forty-five parents. 
The children don't care much for Sabbath 
School, but I want to try and have one. They 
don't have Bervice every Sunday, and it at 
least keeps the children from bad company. 
And now I must Btop and hear my little nlght- 
schohvs. 

With many thapks for your kindness, I 
remain, , 

Your grateful friend, M. 



sociations and innuences, pleasant, 
profitable for themselves and others. 

Va. Aug. 15th, 1881. 

r Friend: 
/ I take great pleasure in writing 
to you for the first time. I am very well.and I 
hope this will find you the Bame, and getting 
rested from your year's work. I have taught 
nine months this year, and have just opened 
a term of two months pay school. It is very 
warm to teach, yet I feel I am doing a great 
good. There was never a school here until I 
opened one last March; the children and 
their parents are worse oft than when they 
were slaves, freedom only excepted. Why I 
say this is, they tell ine when they were slaves 
' masters kept them in clothes and kept 
cabins in quite good order. Now I 
: and find some of them Vithout one de- 
garment, and living in log huts I can't 
1 up in. In some of these dwellings 
chairs arc unknown, their substitutes being 
low benches or stools. 

LiBt spring I kept three months public 
ichool. It was something new to them, and 
the whites being opposed to it made my work 
very hard, vet I labored on uutil I gained the 
favor of the colored and a few whites. When 
I came to leave that I might attend the Insti- 
tute they all seemed to regret my leaving arid 
set about how they could get me back, so 
they raised a small amount and asked me to 
come and teach a pay school for them. 

I opened my school July 28th, allowing all 
ages and sizes to attend, as they uad all helped 
to raise the money. So among my students I 
have from grandma to an infant 8 months old. 
The mother brings her baby and a quilt that 
it may lie down when she recites. Occasion- 
ally it gets its spells and a passerby might 
think from the noise, I kept a nursery instead 
of a school. Sometimes I have to draft a 
nurse until the mother gets through with her 
lessons. 

Among the younger children you would be 
surprised to see such minds, and how very 
readily they take in every good thing offered, 
and how they strive to do and act 
teacher. 

I have a Sunday School for them in which 
ITiave to he leader. I read the Bible to them 
and then give most of them a lesson from my 
Monroe's chart.. They have but few Bibles 
and singing books, so they like to have me 
teach from the chart. 
I will close, hoping to hear from you soon. 
Yours with much love, 



EUNNING THE GAUNTLET IN WASHINGTON. 

A young man who, in spite of being a 
Congressman's son and for several years 
in Government employ, has run the gaunt- 
let of temptation successfully thus far, 
writes thus gratefully of some of the influ- 
ences that have sustained him. 
/ 

Ofpice op the Auditor of toe Treasury 

FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Washington, Noxu 20(A, 1881. 

Mrs. E. C. Dixon, 

Hampton, Va 
Dear Friend: . 
Your postal just received, and read 
pleasure. 

In reply to the same, I have to state that I 
am still employed in this Department. 

taught school (day) and only taught 
hs last summer as a substitute, in 



two months last summer as a substitute, in 
our Mission Sunday School in this city. 

now Secretary of the S. S. of which I 
member, and have held this position 
hree years, I take an interest in all 
Temperance movements, as I am one who does 
not indulge in drinking, chewing, smoking or'' 
any of these infamous habita. ^ 
My kindest regards to Gen'l J. F. B Mar- 
shall, and tell him I owe a good deal of my- 
success in shunning these habits to him; that 
I remember well his impressive lecture to me, 
before leaving to come to Washington. 
I am at present doing very well, and I am- 
good health. 

Remember me to Gen'l Armstrong, and to- 
all who remember me. 

I am proud of being one of the Hampton . 
boys. I am sorry to have left before fitting 
myself to bring a Shaptkin with me. 

Yours truly, h. 



MABBIED OBADUATES. 



A PAYING COUNTY. 



There is a great difference in the state of 
the scn'Obl treasury in different counties 
of the state. Our graduate teachers have 
shown patience.pluck and missionary spir- 
it, often working and waiting, but of 
course those districts which pay most 
promptly can most easily secure good 
teachers. The state of things is improv- 
ing in this respect. A young woman 
writes cheerfully: 



Gen. 



Co. Va. Sept. 22, 1881. 

C. Armstrong, 

Dear Sir:— I am now 
teaching school in the above named Co 
opened school here on the 6th inst. I have 
ly 19 pupils as yet, on roll. The people 
Blow starting the children. ~l am 25 miles 
from Richmond. I have a very nice school 
house just built this year. I have a mile to 
walk from my boarding place to it. The 
term will be seven months, pay $25 per mo. 
Here I am Bure of getting paid ; not prom- 
ised to be paid.and not get the money for 
nearly a year, as I was in the other Co. in 
which I taught. 

The Trustees and people generally, are very 
pleasant. I am quite far up in the woods, 
still I like it. and am very well contented 
Thomas Boiling teachca about 12 miles above 
here in the same Co. 

A gentleman, a graduate from the Rich- 
mond Institnte.teaches 6 miles from me, and 
a lady from there teaches 3 mi 



We are always glad to hear of theliappy 
marriage of any«of our graduates. Anoth- 
er home established, one more centre of 
civilizing influence, good example and do- 
mestic cheer. When the happy pair are 
both Hampton graduates, school-mates, 
classmates, it may be, as in the case, of 
one at least of those mentioned in the fol- 
lowing letters, the event is, of course,^ of 
special interest to us — and we should think 
it would be to them — but loving goes by 
liking, and if the young people are pleased^ 
and tbeir choice stands the test of time- s 
and the experiences of every-day life, no 
one need ask for more. / , 

— Octobfer8th, 1881. / 

Mrs. i 1 

Dear Friend ; i 
I was in Lynchburg in August last, to the 1 
State Convention, and there met. with a greaV 
many of the Hampton graduates. Some^- 
knew, and some I had forgotten. It was very 
pleasant indeed to meet with them. 

I have married since I left Hampton; been 
married three years, and have as good and 
kind a little woman sb you ever saw. Sister 

M and her husband are teaching in this 

County, also. lany and her husband; all 

are doing well. 

Another writes from Maryland : 
It will no doubt be a surprise to lesrn of 
the marriage of Jerome Bacon. He has re- 
turned todfis post accompanied by his wife. 
It is their Intention to settle and try to obtain 
a start in life, which I feel they can accom- 
plish by a judicious expenditure of his i 

mgfl. 

Cooper is 



good health, and doing nicely 




at his post at Whaleyville, 



haleyville, in 
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IHOIDElfTS OF IHDIAH 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



A pleasant incident of the month has been 
a visit from the Rev. JoBeph Cook, mission- 
ary and superintendent of St. Paul's school, at 
the Episcopal mission in Yankton, Dakota. 
All were glad to see him, bringing as he did 
the latest news from their home fnendB, and 
our lately returned students . He gave a good 
report of the condition and the prospects al- 
so of the boys. The girls have a more diffi- 
cult problem to meet, with less obvious in- 
ducements to do well, and greater pressure of 
temptation. Thus far, however, they had not 
yielded to the common fate of an Indian girl, 
of being sold to the brave who wonld bid the 
most ponies. As one of the strongest writes 
pathetically : 

"Hard out here to be Christian woman." 

THB aniLS' EARNINGS. 

With the Indian girls as with the boys, the 
plan has been adopted of giving them, after 
they have been here a year, the handling of a 
certain amount of money as wages for their 
work. It has been a most useful education. 
Some, more careful than others of their 
clothes, have been able, besides providing the 
proportion of these which they are expected 
to use their money for, to save up a littl 
Those who worked last summer at school or 
in Massachusetts, have each earned anew win- 
ter dress, and have taken great pleasure in 
chooBing and buying it and making it them- 
selves "for Thanksgiving," showing very 
good taste in the Selection, generally of dark 
pretty flannels. Every afternoon, they have 
ie* ing school for an hour. It iB a busy scene ; 
tongues fly as well as fingers, but considera- 
ble work is accomplished. 

THBV SENIORS. 

Those who are now entering their third 
year at Hampton, with the most advanced of 
the new comers, might cnlcr the regular 
Junior class of the school, but for the over- 
crowding of this already, and the fact that 
their English is not quite fluent enough to 
keep pace with its progress. But they feel 
the dignity of their new position as the old 
BCbolars, und the Senior Indian class, and are 
anxious to make the most of their last year at 
Hampton. They show a very marked im- 
provement in order, and interest in their less- 
ons, and are happy in the pro-notion from 
oral teaching to several new text books In 
language lessons and history, and "supplemen- 
tary reading." The "old students" have felt 
the "set up" of the advent of the new ones, 
and take pleasure in "showing them the road." 

• THE NEW COMERS. 

-A good report in general comes from those 
in charge of the new comers. They are said 
to be an unusually bright and steady set. 
This pleasant experience is no doubt owing 
in part to knowing better how ,o understand 
and manage them, with the increased facili- 
ties and room, which the new Academic Hall 
affords. The girls from Standing Rock have 
been especially reported as. showing evidence 
of good, womanly training, said to be that of 
a Roman Catholic sister at the agency, who is 
unfortunately there no longer. With excep- 
tion of one pair of friends, each new comer has 
been assigned to a room with an old student 
either Indian or Colored,— both of whom 
have taken kind interest in instructing them 
in the care of their rooms and themselves 
when it was necessary— many of them how- 
ever having been well taught before. Like 
most of their predecessors, they Bhow such 
marked taste and ability in keeping their 
rooms neut that one iB tempted to believe 
that order is a natural instinct of human- 
ity as well as heaven's first law. The new 
comers have evidently been much impressed 
also and influenced by seeing and talking 
with their friends who returned home from 
Hampton last Sept mber, in such different 
guise from that in which they left home. This 
is seen also in their treatment of the girls,and 
in the girls' own carnage. The shawls are 
not so often drawn over the head like an In- 
dian blanket, and the voices are not so afraid 
of their.own echoes. The one exception to 
the rule of facing a new comer with an old 
student, TO in the case of a girl who can 
speak a little English, and asked for a littl , 
girl as room mate because she had promised 
her mother to watch over and oUre for her. 

A LESSON ON HATS OFF. 

A rather amusing lesion was given to her 
class by one of the teachers, the boys stand- 
ing with their hats on, till she passed down 
the line, saying a pleasant good mo.-ning to 
each, and Bhowing them how to raise their 
ha'B in response. The lesson was enjdyed 
with a good deal of amusement, and has been 
quitfwejl remembered. 

One dl the new boys UBed his instruction 
in phonetic spelling for his teacher's benefit 
one day. | 

In calling a boy, she pronounced the name, 
Ti-or-ki-san. — Look in ths lodgs— not quite u 
the satisfaction of one of her audience, who 



and spelled it syllable by syllable, by tound, 
pausing on each for her to imitate him. They 
are learning English rapidly for beginners — 
writing as many as ten new words at a time 
from memory. But where they do not un- 
derstand or remember a meaning, they say 
"Not yet"— in a most hopeful tone. A little 
Arizona boy having just learned the word 
wjlly\ aired it immediately to the edification 
and surprise of a tall colored student who 
is making a little more noise than necessary 
passing through the hall to his class. 

THE OIRLS' COTTAGE. 

The overflowing state of Virginia Hall 
made it necessary to colonize about a dozen 
of the -Indian girls with two of their teachers, 
on\of whoin is fortunate in having her moth- 
er with- her, in an unoccupied dwelling house 
on the place. This arrangement has proved 
a very happy one. The girls have a taste of 
something like a quiet home life. They have 
been given charge of the teachers' rooms and 
halls as well as their own rooms, and are very 
proud of the trust. Their own rooms are 
scrupulously kept, and now they have been 
given a sitting room in the light, above 
ground basement, each cirl contributing a 
chair and some little decoration from her 
own room to make it attractive. hey have 
been on tire whole very happy. There 
has been of course a little home sickness, and 
one made quite a mistake in her reckoning. 
Coming to her teacher, Bhe asked eagerly if 
the thru ve t., they were to stay were not 
about out. Her surprise on finding that the 
allotted time was not three weeks but three 
yeai s, can be imagined. An evening of merry 
games is a great consolation, and they take 
as much fun in Blind man's buff, Hunt the 
handkerchief, and "Feeding the chickens," 
as if they were not "little savages" as they 
sometimes call themselves in sport. This is 
a joke which promises to become traditional. 
It originated last year in some trifling alter- 
cation between an Indian and a colored stu- 
dent. The former coming to a teacher, for 
a definition of the epithet, seemed struck 
with the humor of the misnomer, and ever 
since it is a Btanding joke. One of the most 
advanced, whom one would hardly suspect 
perhaps of Indian blood, will hand in an ex- 
ercise in beautiful chirography Bigned, "This is 
by a savage Sioux." 

■ THE "SHOES OF SOPHISTICATION. " 

One of the boys brought a pitiful complaint 
to the doctor or nurse that one of hiB feet 
"very sick." Expecting at least a sprain, 
she was much amused to discover that the 
unbearable affliction was caused by a very 
small specimen of what happy civilized com- 
munities call a corn. This explanation was 
not sufficient consolation to the victim. Civ- 
ilization seemed a failure if that was its pen- 
alty — and one iB almost tempted to agree with 
bin. 

"Ah! too soon those feet must hide, 
In the prison walls of pride." 



this number are seriously affected. One has 
hacf repeated hemorrhages. 

The average condition of the remaining 
twenty-two is satisfactory. Nearly all are 
robust and well developed, though a scroful- 
oub diathesis is in some cases noticeable. Of 
fourteen Indian girlB, five are below the aver- 
age standard of health. 

A tendency to pulmonary weakness is feen 
in them, but no localized disease exists. The 
remaining nine are in excellent health. 

The general appearance of all, both boys 
and girls, is better than on their first exami- 
nation one month ago. 

M. M. Waldron, M. D. 
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nal archives in the- Department of State; 
Third, the treaty of alliance with the King of 
France; and Fourth, the treaty of peace with 
the King of England. In the pediments over 
theae four sides respectively, are presented, 
carved in relief : First, emblems of nationality ; 
Second, emblems nf war? Third, emblems of 
the alliance; and Fourth, emblems of peace. 



/! 



omething to 

I J THE ARIZONAS. 

The "Arizonas— Pimas, Maricopas and Apa- 
ches — now forming the middle Indian class, 
are doing well in all respects. They have al- 
ways been on the whole, a very docile and 
earnest set. Dr. Sheldon Jackson would be 
pleased to know how well they remember and 
often they speak of him jind his wife who 
brought them with Buch kind care on their long 
trying journey from Arizona to Hampton. The 
two tittle girls are reported by their matron 
as wonderfully conscientious and steady "lit- 
tle women." "When I said to her last urn- 
mer'* — sayB the matron, ' Good bye — be a 
good girl"— Bhe said earnestly "Mrs. S. night be- 
fore I came to Hampton my father he sit here 
—my mother she sit there— my father he do so 
—(reaching forward and taking herhand) he 
say— Meliah go— be good girl there — no bad 
talk." She is all he wished her to be, this 
poor "savage" father, who, perhaps as Leatb- 
era toe king would say "lived up to hiB gifts." 

THE MEDICAL REPORT . 

Subjoined i 
resident physi 
tailed report of her medical examination of 
the new comers made directly uoon their ar- 

al, and in some cases repeated: for full cer- 
tainty in a week or ten days. It givea occas- 
ion for the protest we have made' before 
against Bending under a clean health bill, child- 
ren with already ma.ked organic disease, in 
some case of long standing. It is unfair both 
to the children and to the effort. 

We are glad to learn on the other hand, that 
with these exceptions, the new comers, es- 
pecially the best half of them, appear to be 
remarkably robust and hopeful set. 
Gen'l S. C. Armstrong, 
Dear Sir, 

My physical examination of the forty-five 
Indian students received at this Institute 
during the month of October, results 



Some pleasant letters have been received 
from the boys and girls who returned to their 
homes last September, of which the following 
specimens. Ought they not to have 
igement they so pathetically ask 
for? 

Fort Yates Agency. 
Dakota Territory, October 12, 1881. 
My Dear Friend : 

Now I came back home last 
week aod I. am very glad to see all my people 
and they all glad to see me. I ca'me home 
the fourth of October, but we don't work 
yet. I guess to morrow I work at the Agen- 
cy very harder to at Fort Yates than at 
Hampton. 

The Indians came to me last night and 
talked to me, but they nothing to Bay. Just 
they talk when they get something to eat and 
I talk to them about the good way. Then 
they say why don't you ask the government, 
he give you some cows or wagons, and they 
86,v if you doa't ask him, he give you nothing, 
aud I said, well if they have President there 
then I talk to htm, but they have not, and I 
told them the President is dead. 

I saw Lousia Bullhead when I came back 
home, and I ask her what you learn here 
and she say nothing, and Bhe said I like to go 

to school in Hampton. I told her Miss 

very sorry once she heard you wear an Indian 
dresses. Then she say nothing. 

Please write to me as soou as you got this 
shorUettcr, don't fcrget your truly friend. 

Please give my love to all Indian girls and 
boys. 

From your truly friend, 

J. B: Pleets. 
I shake handB with you in my heart. 

Fort Berthold, D. T. 

My ever dear MUs E 

1 thought I would write to 
you a few line that you Know I am getting 

long very pleasant indeed dear Miss E 

I want to keep to be a good girl and to help 
those Indian getting long. Makes me feel so 
bad. I want keep try help all I can. those 
white people who live with Indian neyrir help 
Indian, never give any work, nothing to do. 

I teach Indian children now. I study my 
bookB too. I stay Mr. C. L. Hall house. I 
never go my father house. 

When I see indian bouse makes me feel so 
bad. Oh dear me what I shall do with those 
Indian. I am going try hard to help to them, 
1 hope God will help me. Mr. Hall I hope 
he will kind to me. Lieut. George LeRoj 
Brown know about here, he told me take care 
self. He put me Mr. Hall house. I Btay in 
his house. I help teacher, how doing Miss E. 
if I Btay my father house I will have very hard 
time because people do not know any thing 
about God word, don't care about him — I love 
i myself, I hope he will care of me 
not going east again I shall forget soon 
that is re son I want going again — keep I 

when I am strong I like have come back 
again. I thinfc^that best way. I told Mr. 
Brown -say to me, that tiue Josephine, he will 
about it. I want keep try help them, I 
want show how good live and know bible say. 
There— do not know great words. 

Good bye. I send my love to yourself. 

Josephine Malnoukie. 



York, and Henry Van Brunt, of Boston, 
Commission sayB: 

"From a point of view of sentiment, thiB 
monument is intended to convey, in archi- 
tectural language, the idea, set forth in the 
dedicatory inscription, that, by the victory at 
Yorktown, the independence of the United 
States of America was achieved, or brought 
to final accomplishment. 

"The four sides of the base contain: First, 
an inscription dedicating the monument as a 
memorial of the victory ; Second, an inscrip- 

exclaYmVd" "Not right,not right, lookl"-and Tow's? Of £irty"one Indian" boy., nine p7e- tion presenting a succinct narrative of the 
rushing to the board he wrote^skying 'Listen' Bent traceB of pulmonary disease. Three of ' siege, prepared in accordance witb^he origt- 




YOBKTOWrJ CENTENNIAL MONUMENT. 

The Centennial Moaument to be erected at 
Yorktown, of which we give a correct illustra- 
tion, will signalize an event of great national 
importance. It was designed by a Commis- 
sion of Artists provided by an act of Congress, 
passed June 7, 1880, and appointed by the 
Secretary of War in letters dated July 22, 
1880. It consisted of R. M. Hunt, of New 
* New 
The 



A Resolution of Congress, approved October 
1781, and one approved June 7, 1880, 
To commemorate the victory 

»« which 

I the United States of 

America was achieved. 



The Independence of t 



After a siege of nineteen days, 
By 5,600 Americans, 7,000 French Infantry of 

T the Line. 

3,600 Militia, under comn, 

Nelson, and 36 French Ships of Line, 
Earl Cornwallis, 
Commander of the British forces 



And to his Excellency the Comte de Grasae, 



The Treaty, 
Concluded February fl, 1778, 
Between the United States of America 
-■— .King ' ' 

larM 




Washington, / 
>mbin£d forces 




The Provisional Articles of Peace, 

Concluded November SO, 1782, 
And the Uoflnito Treaty of Peace, 
Concluded September 3. 1783, 

he United States of America 
And George III., 



Between tin- I 

King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Declares .- 

His Britanic Majesty acknowledges the said 
United States, viz,: 



New Hampj 



Rhode Island, and Providence Plantations- 
Connecticut. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia,. 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia,. 
To be 

Free and Sovereign and Independent States. 
The total height from the bottom of the 
base, resting on the surface of the ground, to 
the top of the figure, will be 95 feet 6 inches. 
The bottom of the base covers a surface area, 
of 045.56 feet. The height of the thirteen) 
figures is 8 feet. The diameter of the shaft 
" 5 inches, and at the top 





HAMPTON'S INDIAN GBADTJATE8. 

The story of the Indian students returned 
to their homes from Hampton Institute and 
others brought back by the Principal was giv- 
en in a letter from him in our last number. At 
Chicago the party separated, and the Fort 
Berthold and Standing Rock students were 
taken home by Lt. Geo. LcR. Brown, and the 
new ones collected, arriving at Hampton 
about a week after the first parly. The fol- 
lowing letter from Lt., Brown, now Captain 
Commandant at Hampton Institute, gives his 
account of the trip. 

These returning Indian students are not, 
in the strict sense, graduates, of course; some 
of them migTit well go on to be. if it were 
not bejter to send them home at the time 
promised their friends, and before the tie is 
more completely severed between them. After 
a year or more of work, proving themselves 
worthy, it may be that some may return to 
Hampton, if that seems best when the time 
comes. Three Indian young men woo know 
English well enough to enter the regular ju- 
nior class of the school will graduate with 
the present Senior class, and twelve others 
and two girls, are in the Middle and junior 
claases. 

Hampton Virginia, October 29th, 1881, 
Editor op "Workman : 

The last day of last month, in compli- 
ance with Instructions received from General 
Armstrong, I took charge of the Hampton 
Indian Students, who were returning to their 
homes at Berthold and Standing Rock Agen- 
cies, D. T. Leaving Chicago in the evening, 
we arrived at St. Paul about two A. M. the 
next day. No train leaving St. Paul over the 
K. P. R. R- on Saturday, we were compelled 
to wait until Sunday evening. I gave the 
young men permission to go about the City 
as they chose Saturday. Sunday we attended 
the Presbyterian Church ; the time passed very 
pleasantly, and I had no cause of complaint 
except the delay. Monday we sped through 
the great wheat farms of Dakota, with 
their steam separators in full blast. Pall 
rains put the threshing back in Dakota and 
caused considerable- loss. Nearing the bor- 
ders of civilization, we met many hardy set- 
tlers, who look upon Indian civilization with 
a great deal of doubt. "I have seen that sort 
of thing tried before, and in less than six weeks 
after they returned to their homes, they were 
wearing a blanket and breech cloth. " "They 
are looking first- rate now, but it won't last," 
and similar remarks were made in the hear- 
ing of the Indians, and I was curious to ascer- 
tain what the effect of these adverse opinions, 
so freely expressed, would have upon them. 
Arriving at Bismark Oct. 3rd, we were fortu- 
nate in finding the Steamer Nellie Peck at 
the landing, and after supper I took them all 
down. They passed the evening singing 
their Hampton songs and talking over their 
school experiences, for they were to separate 
in the morning, the Standing Rock delega- 
tion going down and the Berthold delegation 
going up the river. In the morning they 
parted with many expressions of good wishes 
and regrets. The Nellie, did not start up the 
River until Wednesday ; but, baring bars, we 
moved along up the river very* smoothly 
after we did get under way. The scenery 
along the Missouri is less monotonous at this 
season than earlier, as the many colored au- 
tumn leaves relieve the bleak grey and brown 
bluffs. The day before our arrival at Berth- 
old Agency, Karunach and the others came 
to me, and he, as spokesman for the party, 
said :". "We don't want to live in Indian t'amp. 
Too dirty. Nothing to do. Don't like so to, 
liver'u'ant to have a good room, where we 
can keep clean, and then we work and earn 
money. Maybe go back to Indian Camp, 
clothes get dirty and worn out, no money to 
buy new ones, Indians laugh at us, and then 
by and by we think better be all like Indians. 
No we don't like Indian Camp." I told them 
that I would step the Indian Agent upon our 
arrival a^the Agency and see what could be 
done ' for them in the way of rooms, &c, 

We arrived at Berthold early Friday morn- 
ing, and as we came in sight of the Indian 
camp, some one came up to Karunacb, who 
wasKin the side of the boat opposite to the 
Agencyfland told him that we were in sight 
of his home, r'l don't care, I see too much 
Indian camp, 1 glad to see my people; but 
don't like see camp. See too much of it." 
As the boat ncared the landing, Indians of all 
ages trooped out of the camp, and when the 
boat touched the landing the crowd was al- 
most "impassable ; but seeing Major Kauffman 
driving up, I struggled through and told him 
about Karunach's request. He told me that 
he had three rooms in a vacant building at the 
Agency that they might hive, and that he 
would be glad to discuss with me the teas- 
ability of his employing them at work at 
the Agency. This information I conveyed at 
once to the young men, who were shaking 
hands with relations and friends, and they at 
once obtained a wagon to haul themselves 
and their baggage down to the Agency. 

In the afternoon they went down to the 
camp and visited their friends. Saturday 
they had com] ' 



Had one room for a kitchen and dining room, 
and two bed-rooms, and had employed an In- 
dian woman to cook and wash for them. 
Having thoroughly canvassed the ground 
with the Major, he decided on employing 
Karunach and Ahukah at their several trades, 
i. e., shoe making and wheelwright, respect- 
ively, and Tom Smith and Laughing Face as 
employees on the farm and Agency, at the 
rate of $1 per day, and the younger pupils 
Kavyhat and Ari-hotch-kis as farm laborers at 
50 cts por'day. These are very good living 
wages, and there is no reason why they ought 
not to do well. When told by the Agent 
that they would be allowed to buy out of the 
Agency store house and at the end of the 
quarter have the amount due the Government 
deducted from their pay, Karunach said to 
me, "We don't want to'buy a thing. Wewill 
Jive on the rations and what we can get in the 
way of vegetables from our people, and then 
at the end of the three months we will have 
all our money coming to us. Then we will 
know how much we are able to save. I want 
to buy Borne cattle,and by-and-by build a good 
house." To this sentiment they all assented, 
and I felt very hopeful for them. They seem- 
ed to be plucky and determined to succeed. 

Saturday evening, Sarah Walker's father 
came rushing into the Trader's store and call- 
ed me one side. ' 'Lieutenant will you go and 
see what you can do with my old woman? 
I told her that I wanted to send Sarah's sister 
Mary" to Hampton.and she drove me out of the 
lodge." I took Tom Smith and went round 
to the quaint, comical looking mud dwelling 
they called home; knocked at the door, found 
it locked. Tom and I called to them to let 
us in, and finally the door was 'unfastened and 
we stepped up h> the fire in the centre of the 
lodge and entered into conversation with the 
Grandmother. (The mother was hidden away 
in the shadows, somewhere.) I entered into 
an argument in favor of Indian women, claim- 
ed that it was a shame that the men alone 
should smoke and the women work. Pres- 
ently the mother emerged from somewhere 
out of the shadows, and we listened patient- 
ly to the story of her wrongs, and were re- 
paid by her offering to send her daughter. I 
found on my return to' the store the head 
chief of the Mandans who inquired, if I had 
obtained all the children I wanted. I told 
him I would take one more, ami he said his 
boy, ManyBlrda, wanted to go. "All right, if 
he passes the Doctor I will take him." "But 
he is over the River." "Wcll.go and get him." 
"He has gone up to the Little Mission River." 
"Well, I will not leave here 'till to-morrow 
afternoon, and you will have time to overtake 
and bring your boy back here." Before ten 
the next day, the boy was on hand, and a 
bright, rucrged, intelligent boy he has proven 
himself to" be. The Indians were all very 
much pleased with the improvement made by 
the children who had been at Hampton, and 
many more than tho quota required could 
have been obtained from Berthold . Though 
extremely loth to part with their children for 
what seems to them to be so long a time, 
they appear to realize the necessity of their 
children learning the ways and industries of 
the whites, so as to be able to join in the de- 
velopment of the country. 1 The insecure and 
unsatisfactory tenure of their title to land mil- 
itates against their interest in individual cul- 
tivation, and at most of the agencies Indians 
are found cultivating fields in common. 

Having collected the quota of children re- 
quired, 1 started for Bismark on the afternoon 
of tho Oth instant, arriving at Fort Stevenson 
about a P- M. Here I found accommodation 
for the children, and was very pleasantly en- 
tertained by my old friend and classmate, 
Lieut. J. T. Van Orsdale, of the 7th U. S. 
Infantry. The Commandant of the Post, Maj. 
Brotherton, was also very kind, sending us 
down v in the Post ambulance to meet the 
Steamer Niobrara on the afternoon of the 
11th instant. Arriving at Bismark on the 
12th, I found a telegram from Major James 
McLaughlin, U. S. Indian Agent at Standing 
Rock Agency, informing me that he could 
not send the delegations from his Agency to 
meet me at Bismark, and considered it neccs- 
rary for me to go on the Agency and see the- 
Indians again about sending their children to 
Hnmpton, as he had, difficulty in obtaining a 
quota. The Major arrived at Bismark in the 
evening, and I wcut^tack with him the fol- 
lowing evening — having secured the service 
of Mr. Henry Kauffman, son of Major Kauff- 
man, Agent at Berthold, to take charge of 
the IJerihold delegation during my absence 
at Standing Rock. This kindly courtesy of 
Mr. Kauffman was of great benefit to me, ns 
I was relieved of all anxiety about the child- 
ren while in his care, he having been active- 
ly engaged in the Indian service at Berthold 
for tl>e past two years, and being a young gen- 
tleman of excellent ability and good judg- 
ment. During our overland ride to Standing 
Rock, Major McLaughlin entertained me very 
pleasantly with a description of his work at 
Devil's Lake, D. T. I am greatly indebted 
to the Major for moat kind and hospitable 
treatment whilo at his Agency, and for his 
hearty co-operation with me in the perform- 
ance of my duties in relation to tho selection 
of Indian youth for Hampton. On arrival at 



the Agency I found that on account of a com- 
bination of causes, the Indians were not fa- 
vorably disposed toward sending children to 
Hampton. Some families who nad promised 
in August last to send children, had left the 
Agency, others were either transferred, on a 
visit, or on the buffalo hunt organized 
just prior to my arrival I wanted ten and 
found three ready to go, who could pass the 
Doctor's examination. Maj. McLaughlin aided 
me in every way in his power, and by Monday 
morning I was ready to start with eight child- 
ren. TbeBe we loaded into one wagon. The 
Major and I occupied Mb buggy, the Doc- 
tor and clerk another and the cavalcade start- 
ed out from the Agency early Monday morn- 
ing, on the road to Bismark. About three 
miles from the agency, we stopped at an Indi- 
an camp, had a talk with some of the Indi- 
ans and obtained two more volunteers, who 
were at once submitted to the Doctor and be- 
ing passed by him were taken into the wagon, 
and parting with the Major and Doctor, who 
returned to the Agency, we drove over the 
Cannon Ball river, where we stopped for the 
night. The next day we arrived at Bismark, 
having been kindly furnished with transpor- 
tation from Fort Lincoln by Major Kirk, De- 
pot Q. M. at Bismark, D. T. 

The -next morning, October 19th, we left 
Bismark on the N. P. R. R., arriving at Chi- 
cago on the morning of the 2 1st instant, .where 
we found quarters and amusement in the Ex- 
hibition Building until train time. Leaving 
Chicago in fc^e evening, we arrived at Wash- 
ington, 2Ud inst., Sunday morning, and lay 
over until Monday evening. Monday I took 
the children to see the Hon. Secretary of Inte- 
rior and Commissioner of 1 Indian Affairs, and 
showed them the public buildings, and had 
their photos taken. In the evening we left 
Washington on the Lady of the^Lake, and ar- 
rived at Hampton Tuesday morning. 

Our trip from Bismark was*} uneventful, 
though fraught with great interest to the chil- 
dren, who were in a constant state of won- 
derment. 

The Rev. C. L. Hall, of Berthold Agency 
and his co-laborer, Mrs. Pike, were on the 
boat with us going up the river, were very 
kind, and did much to mnke our stay pleas- 
ant at Berthold. Our thanks are also due to 
Mr. Shaw and his genial clerks, Mr. Ives and 
Johnny Wilkeuson, for kind hospitality and 
aid in selection of youth at Berthold agency 
I am much pleased to be able to report kind 
and courteous treatment by Agency officials, 
and that there appears to be a deep interest 
in education and civilization at all the 
Dakota Agencies. 

The sixteen youth selected from Standing 
Rock and Berthold Agencies, were pro- 
nounced exceptionally sound and healthy by 
the Agency physician, and were notably bright 
and intelligent. 

The following is a list of their names: 

GtRLS. 

Francis White Cow. 
Fidey Walking Medicine. 
Rosa The Fourth, 
j , Jenny No Ears. 

Josephine Mc Carthy. 
Susv Nagle. 
Mary Walker. 



Louis Agard. 

Joseph Archaimbeault. 

Frank Black Hawk. 

Thomas Good Wood. 

John Looks into the Lodge. 

Small White Pole Cat. 

White Back. 

Cracking Wing. 

Many Birds. 
Many were rejected by the Doctor on ac- 
count of plij&cal unfitness. There is no dif- 
ficulty about intelligence, but it is the excep- 
tion to find a perfectly sound Indian, physi- 
cally. 

Yours faithfully, 

George LeR. Brown. 



Mrs. Q. Mrs. and Miss English, and Miss 31. 
Collier, also Capt. and Mrs. Greene, 
of the 17th, made up quite a fair proportion 
of Virginians in this far off * 'city of the fu- 
ture. " 

Leaving Mandan, wliich is a town of some 
pretention on the Missouri opposite Bismarck, 
our journey westward was without especial 
Interest except an occasional glimpse at a 
few antelope browsing on the green hillsides, 
or here and there a fine bit of scenery, until 
we came in sight of the celebrated "bad 
lands" of Dakota and Montana. We traveled 
through these lands a distance of about thirty 
miles, a dreary waste, resembling nothing I 
can tnink of but a great mass of ruina. 



Scarcely* blade of grass or foot of turf or 



arcelvfcbladi 

be sen for miles around. Nothing ._ 
immense beds of rock or what looked like 
burnt clay of a dull red color. Huge masses 
of this"scoria" as it is cal ted, are piled up in 
every direction, in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes. 

Sometimes in the far distance one could 
fancy giant shapes of men or hordes, some 
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over a part of this "wonder land" and found 
some curiosities in the way, of petrifactions. 
One of our party found a bird's nest with three 
eggs in it — every straw and twig distinctly 
marked, Hardened into stone. I picked up a 
number of petrified mussels and various, other 1 
shells -some of ' them iridescent and very N 
beautiful. . These and quite pretty moss-ag- 
ates we found near the river bank. 

It is hard to form any correct theory of the 
processes of nature here. Examining the 
masses of scoria, one would say at once, it 
must have been tire that wrought this scene 
of desolation. Looking at the petrifactions 
we should say it was water. Doubtless both ele- n/ 
ments combined to work a mighty change / 
Our objective point in this five miles drive, \ 
was the Engineer's camp above Glendire. i We 
were invited to visit and inspect the river im- 
provements at that point, and to dine with 
Captai Durage who is in charge of the work 
the; 



The Capt 



ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 

Our long talked of trip to the t'twn of 
Glendire, has at last been accomplished, and 
with eminent success so far as pleasure seeking 
goes. 

The weather was charming; just cold 
enough to be bracing and to make our camp- 
fires enjoyable after night-fall. 

Glendire is obout 2 1 8 miles west of Bismark, 
on the N. P. R. R. On the 4th of July last, 
there was not a hoard or shingle on the pres- 
ent site of the town; now it has quite a num- 
ber of stores, a Post Office, a weekly paper, 
about six or eight hundred inhabitants, moBtly 
R. R. hands, and a "saloon" for about every 
ten men. 

A few troops have been stationed there dur- 
ing the summer, for the protection of the R. 
R. property and the new Bettlers, among whom 
I found some old acquaintances from Hamp- 
ton. , 

Capt. Quinby, of the 11th U. 8. Infantry, 
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ducted us safely (on foot) to liis camp, right 
on the river bank, where he gave us a very 
cordial welcome and the promise of more sub- 
stantial fare than mere words, after we had 
seen the river improvements. 

Some of us had no need of further adven- 
ture to whet our appetites, and we clamored 
for dinner first, and river iuiprovcments / after- 
wards, but the Captain, with the most suave 
and polite obstinacy insisted that we should 
cross the river first, to make sure of a good 
relish for camp fare . We were eleven" in 
number, four ladies and seven gentlemen, and 
qnite a uois} party I assure you. The boat 
ride over the clear waters of the Yellowstone 
was enjoyable,and a stroll of half a mile up 
the beach brought us to the dam in process of 
construction. The river is wide here, and 
quite shallew. Numerous islands or aanjK" 
bars make it very difficult of navigation, Wd 
the . improvement consists of- dams thrown . 
across the shallow streams so as to turn the 
water into one channel. Mats of willow oroot- 
ton-wood, closely woven, are sunk between-- 
rows of piles driven into the sand, and form 
a very effectual dam, cutting off the waste 
water and reclaiming the main channel-. 

We walked a distance of two inihfs along 
the river shore and on the (dam. stopping 
about every five minutes to pick uR fossils 
or moss-agates or petrifactions, and ^ncc to 
rest on a pile of green willow mats that stood 
invitingly in our way. 

Such a magnificent . day! The sunshine 
seemed perfect. Surely the air of Montana 
is purer and the sunlight brighter than on 
any other Bpot of earth. 

But eleven hungry mouths did not waste 
much time "gushing" about the beauties of 
nature. We retraced our steps aud embarked v 
for the eamp, and soon the secret of the 
Captain's obduracy was made plain. 

In our absence, the Captain's quarters had 
been transformed into alarge pavilion, where 
the board was spread in most luxuriant 
atyle. Mock turtle soup, buffalo steaks, veni- 
son, ham and eggs, a la Yellowstone, (the 
latter veritable yellow -xtone*,) Boston baked 
beans, and mince pice, pumpkin pies, custard, 
cakes, doughnuts and aije noir for dessert. 
Camp fare indeed ! It was worth .while coax- 
ing an appetite for such a repast spread out* 
in the wilderness. And then the charming 
naivete of our host, in making excuses for 
his bachelor style of entertainment! 

The hours flew by as we chatted over our 
viands, and if all good things have then- 
compensating ills, Montata sunlight is no 
exception, A few clouds had gathered in 
the weBt when we re-crossed the river, but 
no one suspected evil on so fair a day. - We 
were Bipping our coffee quite leisurely, when 
Buddepy there came a blast of wind sweep- 
ing thivugh the pavilion, carrying everything 
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before it. 'The cook, with wise forethought, 
had nailed the table-cloth down.' else our 
dinner had been a total wreck. As it was, 
coffee cups, goblets, and pitchers of cream 
were carried quite off, and the pies and 
cakes plentifully sanded. In less than five 
minutes the 'blizzard' had come and gone, and 
all was serene! 

There is a legend at Glendire that who 
once drinks of the waters of the Yellow- 
stone never afterwards can tell the truth 

So strange are the natural characteristic! 
of the country, it is easy to account for the 

leg Ouf'homeward drive was somewhat peril- 
ous for while we were sipping our coffee, 
the sun did not wait for us, and to cross 
the bad lands in the gloaming is not a thing 
to be desired. Fortunately our driver knew 
every foot of the road, and our mulea were 
trusty. Great chasms, yawning caves, and 
Bteep precipices lie on either side of our road 
Here and there largo masses of earth and 
"scoria" seemed to stretch right in our way, 
but a sudden turn of the road brought us 
round them, and so we wound slowly along, 
amid the gloom and profound silence which 
seemed to have brooded thore for ages. 
Nothing could exceed the gloom of this twi 



light in the bad lands. No living thing, but 
here and there, grey ghostly shapes of mas- 
tadons or giant elephants seemed to fashion 



themselves in the honeycombed masses 
barren clay and scoria. 

Bat even the desolation of such a scene 
could not dampen the spirit of our party, 
whose mirth seemed irrepressible. 

We had taken our gallant host uaptive, and 
were carrying him to our home camp. Like 
frightened children in the dark, we kept up 
our laughter and Bongs till all dangers were 
past, and, when safely seated around our 
camp-fire again, each one had his own ac- 
count to give of the day's adventures. 

Two days after, we turned our faces home- 
ward, and on the evening of the day when 
men from the North and the South, from 
the Union and ex-Confederate armies, white 
and black and red men, met on the :Normal 
School grounds to pay their tribute of re- 
spect to our dead President, we witnessed 
an equally striking scene. 

As we drew near the Agency at the close 
of our long journey, we found a large party 
of the late hostile Indians seated on the wet 
cold ground, in a drizzling rain, beating the 
BTOUnd with their sticks and wailing in the 
most dreary and hideous tones. . They had 
sat there all day wailing their funeral dirge, 
in front of the Agency building, which was 
heavilv draped in black, lamenting, in their 
own peculiar way, the death of the Great 
Father. , , , 

They were decorated and dressed for dan- 
cing, and had come up from the camp four 
miles below to have a big grass dance, but 
our new agent. Mr. Me Loughlin, announced 
the death of the President, and told them 
they could not dance till after the burial. 
They put aside the torn U/m and beat the 
ground instead. 
Fort Tata, D. T., Oct. 7, 1881. 



Songs of hope and adoration, 

Songs of faith in Israel's God, 
While they wore the yoke with patience, 

While they humbly kissed the rod. 

► we listened, soul enraptured, 

While they told the captive's wrong, 
And we saw the bowed head rising, 

And the fainting heart grow strong; 
Saw them watching for the token, 

Precious as the Patriarch's bow, 
And we knew with faith they waited , 

For the "Chariot swinging low." 

And our spirits rose within us, 

As the melody did ring 
Through the lofty dome and arches, 

And we heard our people sing ; 
Felt as when we read the story, 

How, in pomp of regal state, 
Hannibal his dusky legions 

Led to Rome's imperial gate. 

Fancy's eyes portrayed the pageant 

That tumultuous swept along, j. 
Mingling with the clash of weapons, 

Warlike shout and martial song ; 
And our hearts recalled the promise, 

That, washed free from slavery's brand, 
Earth's proud nations would be grasping 

Ethiopia's outstretched hand. 

And may not their plaintive music, 

With its breathings, sweet and low, 
Melt the icy walls around us 

As the sunlight melts the snow? 
Oh, may not their voices blending 

In the songs they sang of yore, 
Be the magic key to open 

Education's golden door? 



following 
Student" 



We are happy to publish th 
pleasant tribtute to the "Hampt< 
singers, from a well knuwn and highly re- 
spected colored citizen of Boston, written at 
the time they were going through the North, 
singing up the walls of Virginia Hall. 
SIHGIHG OP THE HAMPTON STTJDEHTS. 

BY ELIJAH W. SMITH. 

Like the sound of friendly greeting 

When the night is dark and drear, 
Like the vesper-bell at even 

Fell their voices on our ear ; 
And we fancied, as we listened 

To the cadence sweet and low, 
We could see our race uprising 

From its misery and woe. 

Music,*ieete8t of the angels. 

Wields her power a race to save, 
And her harp strings round him twining 

Lifts the now enfranchised slave ; 
Hark, the strains that wailed his sadnes! 
, Through the long and gloomy days, 
All the harmonies arf ' " 
In triumphant so 



LEARNING TO SAVE AND TO GIVE. 

To teach children habits of thrift and econ- 
omy without making tbem miserly, is some- 
times a difficult problem for parents or educa- 
tors. If there is one kind of a miser more 
unpleasant and pitiable than another, it is a 
young miser. Training in generosity on the 
other hand is apt to be something of a farce, 
the giving being only of what has been given 
for the purpose by parents or friends. 

The friend who writes the following kind 
letter.seems to have discovered a pleasant and 
" natural method " of teaching his children 
at the same time both to save and to give, 
with some other useful lessons besides. 

General Aemstbono; 
. Dear Sir : I Bend you enclosed my check on 
First National Bank of Fishkill Landing, for 
seventy dollars, ($70.00) to be appropriated 
for the education of an Indian hoy. 
It may be interesting to the boy to know that 
.his money was raised by two little boys, Wil- 
iw,10 years old and Charlie, 8 years old, who 
have become much interested in the Hamp- 
ton Bchool, since my visit there last May. 

They have a bank, called the "Hampton 
Bchool Fund," and in it they deposit one- 
half of the money they earn. The other half 
they put away for their own education. 

When 'not in school they work by the hour 
in the garden, and also have a little garden 
where they raise vegetables for market. 

They also solicit funds from their friends, 
and in this way they hope to raise the 
amount every vear. « 
- It would be gratifying and encouraging 
the boys, if they could hear from the Indian 
boy, who is to be the recipient of their gift, 
and I trust this little act may be of mutual 
benefit to the receiver and the givers. 

God bless you in your work. 
Believe me, N 



two hundred of which was to be paid in cash, 
which was loaned him for the purpose. The 
vacation students of the Hampton School 
showed their interest in Mr. Washington's 
enterprise, by raising, through entertainments 
and otherwise, nearly one-hundred dollars 
towards paying for the farm. A friend of 
the Hampton School at the North who had 
been favorably impressed by his observation 
of Mr. Washington's work with the Indians, 
has recently given two hundred dollars to- 
wards the payment of the farm purchase, and 
a lady who has also been a very liberal friend 
to Hampton has contributed another hundred. 
The farm is held in trust by the School Trus- 
tees, but not as the property of the state. Mr. 
Washington finds his school much larger than 
he anticipated, and the farmhouse insufficient 
for their accommodation. His school now 
numbers about eighty students, and is held in 
a colored church in the town, while the 
farmhouse is occupied by a preparatory 
school, which is taught by Miss Margaret 
Snodgrass, another Hampton graduate. The 
farm is well adapted for profitable cultivation, 
and will be the meanB of enabling students of 
the Normal School to earn a large share of 
their exuenses, as soon as they can obtain the 
proper outfit. At present, although the farm 
is paid for, the school has neither carts, ani- 
mals nor implements, nor has it any apparatus 
for its school-rooms. Although the colored 
people of Tuskegee and vicinity, as well as 
the whites, are interested in the school, and 
doing what they can to help it, they will need 
the aid of Northern friends, who are interest- 
ed in the work of educating the colored race, 
to put their school in gtjod working order. 
We trust they will have the help they so 
mucli need, and which we believe will be 
well bestowed. As an outgrowth of Hamp- 
ton, the progress of, this enterprise will be 
watched with peculiar interest, by our teach- 
ers and students. 



»an<ls of crises successfully treated. Fall particulars, 
directions lor preparation and use.and all neccessary 
advice and Instructions for successful treatment at 
your own home, will be received by you by return 
mail, free of charge, by. addressing with stamp or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, 



Hil N. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE, Md. 



The GREATEST 11T1HG AUTHORS, sueb i» Prof. Max 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. K. Gladstone. Jan. A. Froude.Prof. 
Huxley R A. Prortor, Kdw. k. Freeman, Prof. Tja- 
dall. Or. W. B. I'arprnler. Frances Power ( ohbe. Prof. 
Goldwln Smith, The fluke of Arttyll, Wm. Black, 
Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Mallaek-CrvlkTtteo. Mac llonald. 
Mrs. Ollphant. Jett linlM Tons. Hardy. Matthew 
Arnold. W. II iaJiock. W » Slory, Tourgcnlcir.Bns- 
kla, Tennvson, Browning, and many othere, are rep- 
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From the willows of affliction 

They their harps have taken down, 
And the brow* once bowed in bondage, 

Now wear freedom's jewelled crown ; 
Groping come they from the darkness, 

From the gloom of slavery's night, 
Hear the tuneful voice appealing, 

^Cive, O give us of your light." 

Glorious anthems of salvation; 

These it was that bore them up 
When the burden was upon them, 

While they drank of slavery's cup ; 



TUSKEGEE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The State colored Normal School at Tuske- 
gee,Alabama, which was opened a few weeks 
ago, under the management of two Normal 
School graduates,Mr. Booker T. Washington, 
of the class of 1877,: who was last year teacher 
of Indians at this School, and Miss Olivia 
Davidson graduate Of the class of '79, and la- 
ter of the State Normal School at Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, assisted by Mr. John 
Cardwell, of the class of 1875, is having a 
prosperous beginning. The State appropriates 
two thousand dollars for the salaries of Mr. 
Washington and his two assistants, but makes 
no provision for school buildings, or the ne- 
cessary books and apparatus. Mr. Washing- 
ton found that the students who wished to at- 
tend the School were not able to pay their ex- 
penses of board, etc., unless they could have 
the opportunity of earning the whole, or apart 
of them, as is done at the Hampton School. 
He, therefore, with the advice of friends, 
purchased an eligibly situated farm on the 
outskirts of the town, containing a hundred 
acres with a farmhouse, which he thought 
would answer for a school building, until 
some better provision could be made. The 
price of the farm was five hundred dollars. 



8U00ESS. 

BY H. V. LONGFELLOW. 

" Every man must patiently bide his time. 
He must "wait. More particularly 'in lands, 
like my native land, where the pulse of life 
beats with such feverish and impatient throbs, 
is the lesson needful. Our national character 
wants the dignity of repose. We seem to live 
in the midst of a battle,— there* is such a din, 
—such a hurrying to and fro. In the streets 
wded city it is difficult to walk slow- 
ly. You feel the rushing of the crowd, and 
rush with it onward. In the press of our life 
it is difficult to be calm. In thiB stress of 
wind and tide, all professions seem to drag 
their anchors, and are swept out into the 
main. The voices of the Present say, Come! 
But the voices of the Past say, Wait! With 
calm and solemn footsteps the rising tide 
bears against the rushing torrent up stream, 
and pushes back tho hurrying waters. With 
no less calm and solemn footsteps, nor less 
certainly, does a great mind bear up against 
public opinion, and push back its hurrying 
stream . Therefore should every man wait ; 
—should bide his time. Not in listless idle- 
ness,— not in useless pastime,— not in queru- 
lous dejection ; but in constant, steady, cheerful 
endeavours, always willing and fulfilling, and, 
accomplishing his task, that when the occa- 
sion comes, he may be equal to the occasion . 
And if it never comes, what matters it ? 
to What matters it to the world whether I, or 
an I you, or another man did such a deed, or wrote 
such a book, so be it the deed and book were 
well done ! It is the part of an indiscreet and 
troublesome ambition, to care too much about 
fame,— about what the world says of us. To 
be always looking into the faces of others for 
approval ;— to be always anxious for the effect 
of what we do and say ; to be always shouting 
to hear the echo of our own voices! 

Believe me, the talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do well; ana 
doing well whatever you do,— without a 
thought of fame. If it come at all, it will 
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-It being a weekly publication. Is comparatively 
speukinp. the cheapest magazine published. Com- 
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because it is deserved, not because it 
sought after. And, moreover, there will be 
no misgivings, — no disappointment, —"no 
hasty, feverish, exhausting excitement. — 
'Hyperion." 



TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

Consumption, that scourge of humanity, is the 
great dread of the human family. In all clvfl^eed 
countries. 

I feel confident that I am in posseaslon of the only 
sure, infallable Remedy— now known to the profes- 
sion— for the positive and speedy cure of that dread 
disease, and ita unwelcome concomitants, viz.. 
Catarrh, Aithma, Sronchitit, Nervous Debility dec. 
*c I may be called an old fogy. 1 believe In medi- 
cine. Twenty-eight years experience as a busy 
practitioner, in tho best Consumption Hospitals of 
the Old and New World, has taught me the value oj 
proper medication, both local and constitutional. In 
the Cure of this great enemy of our race, I have 
found It. But I am digressing. I started out t> 
to those suffering with Consumption or any of the 
above maladies, that by addressing me, they shall be 
put in possession of this great boon, without charge 
Lnd shall have the benefit Of my experience In thou- 
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formerly of Boston, but for several years at 
Fort Monroe, can accommodate 

FORTY OR FIFTY GUESTS- 
for the winter. Terms: $10.00 per week. 
For further information address, 

MRS. S. F. EATON, 

Fortreu Jfimrw, Va. 
[We can cordially recommend Mrs. Eaton** 
hoarding house.g^d. Wmhman.] 
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Early last Bummer I visiled.for the first time 
in many years, the home of my childhood, in 
the beaitiful Shenandoah Valley. The occasion 
of my vieit was the arrival of "anew baby in 
my sister's household, 'and I was pleased to 
recognize in the nurse who was taking charge 
of the infant and ils mamuia, an old acquaint- 
ance This was '-Aunt Em," who was in my 
childhood the well-indued maid of one of 
the best housekeepers in our village. At pres- 
ent " Aunt Em" is a very important character 
in the place, being in great demand in family 
emergencies, such as births, weddings and 
sickness, always sure of a welcome ,r > any 
white family of the large connection to which 
her old mistress belonged, and ever bearing 
. comfort and sympathy in her gentle face and 
fSndly smile. Aunt Em's patrons often have 
to engage her services months before hand 
end it took a. weight of anxiety off my niiud, 
when I entered my sister's darkened chamber, 
and felt rather than saw the ministering pres- 
ence" of the kind and skilful nurse. As her 
patient improved and no longer needed con- 
stant care, Aunt Eui's busy fingers sought oc- 
cupation in any other department where she 
could be useful. " What cau I dosfor-you 
now honeyi " she would say, in the cheery, af- 
fectionate manner so gralelul to the invalid, 
and no matter what the response would be, 
Aunt Em was ready for the task Now it was 
» Aont Em wont you mend my dress? from 
one of the little girls who missed mamma s 
busy fingers; now, "Aunt Em, please makeus 
some of those nice cakes your old mistress 
used always to have you know these new-is- 
sue cooks can't do things like the old-time 
people " from some members of the family 
who still hankered after the llosh-pots of the 
old dispensation. It was pleasant to hear 
Aunt Em speak of her old mistress 
"She was always good to me, and 1 loved 
her dearly," she would say, "she taught me 
aU I know.and after the young ladies grew up 
and married, I waa like a child to her. Af- 
ter the house was cleaned up I always took my 
wsrrk, and sat down by her, and we spent 
many; pleasant years together." ' What a 
comfort it is just to look at Aunt Em's sweet, 
bright face, and hear her soft voice," said one 
of the ladies of the household one morning at 
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the breakfast table. "I do not see what 
Queen Victoria would want with a nicer per- 
son to wait on ber " and the vote- being taken 
it was decided that " Mrs. Guelph" would be 
lucky to have such an attendant as ' 'Aunt Em. 
In every southern community are to be found 
auch characters now.usually filling the vocation 
of montKly nurse, cake-baker on great occa- 
sions, attendant on invalids, for whom it may 
be necessary to consult some physician at a 
distance, etc., etc. Formerly an old white wo- 
man was the mysterious character whose in- 
separable basket was supposed to convey new 
babies to their destination in southern towns, 
but now in all the communities of my acquaint- 
ance, this place is filled by the nicer c ass d 
colored women. Usually it is the ex-slave of 
some aristocratic family who had been the 
nurse of more than one generation, often the. 
confidential friend of two or three, who baa 
become in these latter days, the common 
property of the neighborhood, a most import- 
ant personage in her vocation. Sometimes the 
reputation of such a nurse extends far and 
wide and she is sent for to introduce a new- 
comer into society at some point quite out of 
her baillewick. Thus, while at my sisters , I 
heard that "aunt Liza," another famous nurse 
in the village, had gone to Annapolis, Mary, 
land, to attend a young mother, whose ear y 
life had been spent in Virginia, and who could 
• not possibly do without the good old mammy 
she had known from childhood. In one of my 
trips to the Valley, I noticed in the car, between 
Charlottesville, and Staunton, a very nicely 
dressed, elderly mulatto woman, and entering 
fnto conversation with her, found that she 
had once been a slave in a Virginia family 
but was now a professional nurse. She told 
me with much pride that her practice extend- 
ed over two or three states, and she was then 
Returning from Washington, where she had 
bee*for some weeks nursing a Virginia lady. 
While we were talking, a white lady came into 
the car, and recognizing my new acquaintance 
.poke 'to her very cordially as Mrs. Davis, 
and they were soon buBlly discussing mutual 

'Tfound my sisterB deeply interested in a 
colored boy whose mother had been employed 
as cook in the family for some years, and who 
had been the playmate of niy little nephew 
Poor Johnny's fate was a sad one. His father 
- and mother had both died within a year, and 
he lav bedridden, with an incurable disease. 
The Uttlo home, purchased by the joint efforts 
of the worthy family, had been rented to a col- 
ored woman, who had undertaken to care 
for the dying boy. Every attention was paid 
Se poor fellow by his white Mends, some of 



was not quite paid for, and that and other 
debts conlracled during the long illness of the 
boy and his old father, bid to be satisfied. 
The furniture was to be given to the woman 
who had nursed him and her sou, " they have 
been very good to me " he said. "What e se 
Johnny <"siid his friend, waiting patiently 
for further directions. " I would like to haye 
a tombstone. Can't I have a little white tomb- 
stone with my name on it!" said the sample 
hearted boy, looking up into the lawyer b face. 
— ■•Yes," said he "You can. I will see that 
your desires Are carried out." "The house 
will have to be sold " said the boy, " and alter 
all the debts are paid. I reckon there will be a 
little money left, and I want you to give that 
to Miss Annie to use for the poor people in 
the town— She goes among them, and knows 
what they want, and I would like her to have 
what is left when the debts arc paid, to give 
to them." The gentle little fellow passed 
away very peacefully, and the funeral was at- 
tended by friends of both races, the white 
minister of the churoV to which " Miss Annie 
belooged-aesisting, the colored preacher in the 
services." Both ministers had kindly attend- 
ed the sick boy in his long and weary illness. 
Among the voung colored people after 
jom I enquired waa a boy named John, who 
had showed a great deal of intelligence from 
larliest years, as well as a most mililc dis- 
position. 1 learned from Johnny s friend, 
■■Miss Annie," who is well posted in i 
to the affairs of the colored people that tuis 
young man, who bad in his childhood belong- 
ed to a very kind hearted gentleman, had been 
for some years past living ill a very good situ- 
ation in Baltimore. In one of his visits to his 
family, all thrifty and well-to do people iv ing 
their own property, he found his old mas- 
.„ in sadly reduced circumstances and rapid- 
ly declining health. The young man came 
one' da, to pay his master a farewell visit as 
be expected to return to his place in the city 
by the next train, aud finding his old friend 
much more feeble than usual, lie said to him, 
"Master you look so poorly I will put off go- 
inrr away until tomorrow, and go hunting this 
evening and see if I can't get you a bird 
Perhaps you would feel better if you could 
eat some game." The next day, a sudden at- 
tack of apoplexy seized the sick gentleman, 
and a few moments later the burden of age 
and care was removed and the weary one was 

The young colored man remained until after 



iects and joyfully embraced some friends 
who 'had come "to meet her. I hardly expect 
her to remember my presence in the pleasant 
excitement of reaching home, but she turned 
back at the door of the car to bid me a Bmil- 



Tng adTeu.'"poiitelv"hoping that the rest of my 
journey would be pleasant and 



SE-UMON OF THE ARMY OF THE 
0UM3EBLAND. 
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is northern armies have the cus- 
uc^.ng at some point once each year, 
illy upon the anniversary of some great 



battle, and renewing old memories of 
days that tried men's souls." At its icoom 
in 1380 the army of the Cumberland decided 
to hold its meeting this year, at Chattanooga, 
the first reunion which has been held soulh df 
the Ohio river. 

\s soon as it was known, the ex-Confeder- 
ates to the number of a thousand or more, 
issued a most cordial invitation to them, say- 
in- that all should be done that could be, to 
make the visit pleasant, aud nobly did they 
keep their promise. From almost every 
;™-d Northern state, and many of the Southern, 
; g .hi. old soldiers gathered there, and though sad- 
_ I by the death of the President, the 
meeting was of a most interesting character, 
aud that sad event though casting a deep 
gloom over all, did much to soflen 'be hearts 
Zi the brave men, who years before had look- 
ed at each other over musket and cannon, 
with eyes of deadliest hate, and foot to foot, 
fought the war out to the bitter end. Now, 
"under the shadow of this great sorrow, ' 
" eyes all unused to weep" were filled with 
tears hands that had grasped the sword were 
clasped in friendly greeting, and feet which 
"had made many weary and toilsome marches, 
now kept step to solemn music in memory of 
him who had passed away. 

Beforejthe war, Chattanooga was a town of 
,00 inhabitants, without any manu- 
factures except one small tannery, and one 
imall rolling mill. The vast railroad system 
chat now centers there had been but imper- 
fectly developed, but enough to make it a 
point of great importance in military opera- 
tions. Many of the houses were torn down 
for fuel or to make room for lotteries, during 
its siege, and I cannot now recall more than 
a dozen which were left. But now how 
changed ! A city of nearly 17,000 inhabitants 
has grown up on the ruins of the old town, 
the old forts have been leveled and the o d 
camp grounds covered with permanent dwell- 
ings instead of tents or temporary shanties. 
Oh the spot where for months my tenfstood, 
I was at the time of my visit, hospitably en- 
tertained by a gentleman, late a Major of the 
Confederate .army. 

The first day of the meeting was devoted 
to business of the society. On the second 
day, while the remains of the late President 
were lying in state in the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol at Washington, a procession was formed in 
sojourn in a mining "l 81 ""^ "" h "- ^ °„ ( f the principal streets of Chattanooga, 
had been sick all the time, the weathe l ad one ol t P V the 5lh U. 3. Artillery, 
been fearfully cold, the snow had am ey ra "XwlnVthat were the members of the so- 
feet deep on the ground . for months she had ^ o"'^ „, the Cumberland, about 

lelt *«™fJ^Jt T t home again The 1400 in number, escorted by a military compa 
people e" n^enlgh, there w£ no differ- ny of the city 



heard from all par s of the assemblage, when 
he pledged his old comrades to support the 
Government, in these words: " We were 
honest in the belief that we were right and 
you wrong. We submitted the question to 

piirauieut of the Bword. The decision 

i against us. We arc pow glad that it was 
jo, and standing here today, under the shall- 
ow of this great sorrow that so affects us all, 
{for he was our President as well as yours) at 
the foot of bonder grand old mountain, in 
sight of fields of battle once reddened by the 
blood of brave men, by the memory of the 
17,000 noble dead lying in yonder cemetery, 
by the blue sky above us, by all our common 
memories of a common cc * 
the meui who fought you, 
to a lirin support of the Gov< 
tenancc oflahe laws." He 
by Maj. <*n. Keifcr of Oh . 
ing aud eloquent speech, aud the foimal ex- 
ercises of the day were over. 

All through the afternoon and evening 
knots of men could be seen in the hotels and 
places of public resort, and wherever seen 
one could ue certain that men of both armies 

»u„ ...... ...wl tl 



i all the 



:sponded 



the funeral, tenderly aiding the bereaved fam 
ilv in the last offices of kindness to the dead, 
aid when he came to bid his master's daugh- 
ter good bye, he told her what she hau never 
known before, that her father had.assisted his 
mother to pay for her house, soon after the 
emancipation of the slaves, and that he should 
repay to her the sum of money furnished by 
his master. From time to time he has sent 
the young lady instalments of the debt, and 
promises to repay it all. 

On the Baltimore and Ohio tram to Staun- 
ton. I noticed a somewhat delicate looking 
voung black woman, who seemed to bo eager- 
ly looking out for land marks on the way. In 
answer tr? my enquiries as to her travels, she 
said she was just returning from a six months 
mining djstrict 



one couiu oe cetiaiu m»i mtu u. 

were in the group, aud that battles were " be- 
ing fought over again " in a friendly spirit. 
I never saw a more quiet, orderly gathering. 
For two days and a half, I was in the city, in 
a crowd of from 12,000 to 10,000 people, and 
did not hear a harsh or unbecoming word, a 
quarrel, or see (till just as 1 stepped on the 
cars- to leave,) a drunken man. 

Among those present at our meeting were 
some colored men who had been soldiers, aud I 
met some of my old company (colored) whom 
I had not seen since our muster out at Nash- 
e iu March, lSJIiti. All of those from whom 
juld hear as well as those whom 1 saw, l. 
seemed to be doing well, with homes of their 
own aud work at remunerative rates, bald 
one to me: "Captain, I would not take any- 
tliinn for my army experience. The drill and 
discipline go a long ways towards- making one 
a man, and I can tell, nine times out of ten as 
soon as 1 see a colored man and hear him talk, 
whether he has been in the army or not. It 
he hat lit is almost sure to U head ami slwuhlers y 
above tlwse uho hate not." This man,who,when^ 
he entered the army did not know a letter or s 
anything of a trade, is now a great reader, 
takes the 'Wokkmas,' has a good trade (brick- 
layer) a good home, money in his pocket, and 
a name food for more, and others are about 
as well situated. The wnole outlook for both 
races is most encouraging, the promise for 
the future full of hope. 



people were aiini ----- , , 
euce made between white and colored people 
there were Swedes aud Norwegians and " all 
sorts of folks " in the mines, some of them 
tared at the colorcd.people as if ttojtod 
seen anything like tnem before. The people 
in the mining town had no winter vegetables, 
they said they could not keep them and they 
ate things out of- tin cans, and that "horrid 
western bacon" that she could not endure; 
shV was so glad to see a cabbage in Washing- 
Z and gefsome meat that she was used to 
that it made her feel as if she had met up 
with an old friend. I had seen in the Valley 
papers that Major Shumate, an ex-Virginian, 
now in the employ of a mining company in 
the West, had carried seven hundred Negroes 
from the Valley of Virginia to Iowa in the 
last vear or two, and I was glad to hear from 
the emigrants. The travelled African gave 
me a great deal <f informationon the subject. 
She said that she.'would never advise any body 
who was doing well in Virginia to go West. 
Tne cumate was very hard on people from 
the South. Still she thought if work was 
acarce at home, they might do well to go. 
The men were paid good wages and received 
hen due. The colored woman wno 
had gone from Virginia were keeping board- 
ine houses, and washing and cooking for 
he miners.' Some of them liked the change 
and were doiag very well. A few had gone 
Clervice with white families. There was 
church for colored people, but the colored 
k„ AiA „nt. imiii to her very "civilized, 



. Then followed over 
thousand ex-Confederates, each wearing a 
badL'e of white ribbon, while along the streets 
and in the rear of the procession was a crowd 
of not less than 13,000 people. On Cameron 
Hill an elevation northwest of the city, a large 
flaustaff had been erected, and a stand, cauo- 
pied with red.wbite and blue, and on its ront 
the motto : "One country, one constitution, 
. « I...H !,„«,„ built for the occasion. 



whom visit 
ed a desire 
law left hia 
side to 



1 him daily, and when he express 
, write his will, my brother-in- 



a church lor coioreu yeop..., -- 
preacher did not seem to her very "civilized, 
and she and many of the other Negroes 

....tT-his will, ny brother-in- ^^fffl^ 
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one destiny," had been built for the occasion. 
Slowly the huge procession closed up to its 
alloted position, the Cumberland society giv- ! 
ing three hearty cheers for the ex-Con feder- 
alls as tbey filed into the places given by the 
Marshals, who had been selected from bo h 
armies, and they were returned with a will. 
ThcnTbearing ahuge flag heavily draped in 
black eight ex-officers, four Unionists and 
four Confederates, advanced to the staff, and 
ad jus ing the halliards, hoisted it to its i phice, 
the band b playing "The Star Spang ed Ban- 
nor " As its heavy folds swung out on the 
breeze, cheer after cheer i cnt the air, but when, 
after "Hail Columbia," the band struck up 
"Yankee Doodle," followed by Dixie, the 
Yankee cheer and the old " Rebel yell,' 
blended in one grand shout that could be heard 
for miles, and which, punctuated by the .reg- 
ular "boom" of a salute from » "at'e'y »f 
regular artillery awoke the echoes of old Look- 
out, and the hills across the river. ,When 
these had died away the flag was slowly prop- 
ped to half mast, and the band played "Near- 
er mv Ood, to Thee," hundreds of the assem- 
bly joining in the hymn, (at the same moment, 
as we afterward learned, that it was sung at 
Washington). Then turning .to face the 
s7aud, we listened to an address o welcome 
delivered b, Major Key, brother of Ex P. M. 
General Key. It was a grand effort, verging 
oh the sublime, and hearty " emeus" could be 



SELF-CONTBOL.-If there is one habit 
which, above all others is deserving of cult - 
vation, it is that of self-control. Intel, it 
includes so much that is of value and'import- 
ance in life, that it may almost be said that i 
in proportion to its power does the man ob- ■ 
tain his manhood and the woman her woman- 
hood. The ability to identify self witB the • 
highest parts of our nature, and to bring all 
the lower parts into subjection, or rather to 
draw them all upward in harmony with the 
best that we know, is the one centra -power 
which supplies vitality to all the rest How 
To develop this in the child may well absorb 
the wisdom and enthusiasm of every teac>er 
Yet it is no mysterious or complicated. , path 
that leads to this goal. The habit of self-cpn- 
trol is but the accumulation of continued acts 
of self-denial for a worthy object; it v is but 
tne repeated authority of the reason over the 

He who has acquired this habit , , who can 
govern himself intelligently, without a pain- 
ful effort and without anyfcar of revolt from 
his appetites and passions, 
the source of all real power and of all true 
happiness. The force and energy which he ,,- 
ha? put forth day by day, and hour bjhom ■: 
fs^otexhauBted, nor even diminished ; on ^ he^, I 
contrary, it has increased by use, and has be-* h 
come sponger and keener ^ exercise ; and 
although it has already completed iB»*'« 
Re past, it is still his welT-tned, true and 
powerful weapon for future conflicts in 
erregions.-WitouVfp/iw Udaer. 






The talent of success is nothing more than ■ 
doing what! yon can do well without thought 
of fame. 

The meaning of economy has been foolish- 
ly narrowed W? be almost synonymous with 
stinginess. 

t, i« easv to pick holes in other people's 
wo'r'k burfar°m P ore profitable to do better 
work yourself. 

Horsford's Aoid Phosphate 

A Cooling Driok. 
A teasooonful of Acid Phosphate mingled 

iuer than the juice of lemons or lirnes.^ 
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FBOM "THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP." 

BY n. W. LONOFBLLOW. 

"Build me Btraight, O worthy Master! 

Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster. 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!" 
The merchant's word 
Delighted the Master heard ; 
For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace uut6 every Art. 

A quiet smile played round his Hp*, 
As the eddies and dimples of the tide 
Play round the bows of ships, 
That steadily at anchor ride.V 
And with a'voicu that was full of glee, 
He answered, "Erelong we will launch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and stanch, 
As ever weathered a wintry sea! " 

Beside the Master, when he spoke, 
A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest meaning. 
Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach. 
Interrupted the old man's speech. ^ ^ 

"Thus," said he, "will we build thii ship! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care; 
Of all that is unsound beware ; 
For only what is sound and Btrong 
To this vessel shall belong. 
Cedar of Main and Georgia pine 
Here together shall combine. 
A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the Union be her name! 
For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee!^" • 

All is finished! and at length 

Has come the bridal day 

Of beauty and of strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is blanched, 

And o'er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendors digat, 

The great sun rises to behold the sight. 

The ocean old, 
Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro, / 
Up and down the sands of gold. 
His beaming heart is not at rest; 
And far and wide, 
With ceaseless flow. 
His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

He waits impatient for his bride. 

There she stands, 

With her foot upon the sands, 

Decked with flags and streamers gay, 

In honor of her marriage day, 

Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 

Round her like a veil descending, 

Ready to be j 

The bride of the gray old sea. 

On the deck another bride 
la standing by her lover's Hide. 
Shadows from the flags and shrouds, 
Like the shadows cast by clouds' 
Broken by many a sunny fleck, 
Fall around them on the deck. 

The prayer iB said, 
The service read, 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head; t 
And in tears the good old Master \ 
Shakes the brown hand of his son, -C 
Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 
In silence, for he cannot speak, 
And ever fastep 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

* * * 1 * * * 
Then the Master, 
With a gesf^re^f command, 
Waved his hand*; 
Ami at the word, 

Loud and Budden there ■was heard, 
All around them and below, 
The sourfil of hammere, blow on blow, 
Knocking aAy the shores and spurs. 
And seel she stirs! 

She starts,— she moves,— Bhe seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spuming with her foot the ground. 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the coean'B arms! 

And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There roBe a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say, 
"Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her tp thy protecting arms. 
With all her youth and all her charms!" 

How beautiful she is! How fair 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care! 
Sail forth into the sea, O ship! 
Tnfoughf wind and wave, right onward steer! 
The moistened eye, the trembling Hp, 
Are not the aigns of doubt or fear. 

Bail forth into the sea of life, 
O geotle, loving, trusting wife, 
And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 



Thy comings and thy goings be! 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o'erangrv wave and gust; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives! 

Thou, too, sail on, OShip of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its' fears, J ■ 

With all the hopes of future years', 

Is hanging breathless on thy tate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of Bteel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what c forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

'Tib but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 

In spite. of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on,' nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopea, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee,— are all with thee! 




KEEP UP THE WARFARE. 

In an article on the Extermination ok 
weeds, The Massachusetts Ploughman urges 
keeping up the warfare till the end of the sea- 
son, and as' an illustration of the importance 
of this persistence, cites a curious fact which 
most practical gardeners and farmers must 
have observed : - 

"Time spent in destroying weed3 in autumn 
is well spent. The moment cultivation ceases, 
a freBh crop of nearly all kinds of weeds will 
appear, and, with teeming intelligence, they do 
not atop to grow large bejore blossoming, as they 
do if they come up early in spring and grow un- 
molested, but they begin to blossom when very 
small, and in an incredibly short time mature 
their seeds, and thus prepare the germs for a 
numerous crop another year. While these 
small weeds may not materially injure the 
crop of the present year, they propagate their 
race and cause the farmer a great amount of 
labor next year; far more than would be the 
labor to continue the fight until fall, and thus 
prevent any seeds ripening for any future 
crop," 

KINDLY TEEATMEKT OF ANIMALS. 

Nothing can be more foolish than the at- 
tempt to catch either a horse, cow, pig, 
sheep, or dog by running after it. How 
many futile attempts to catch a horse have 
been made in pursuance of the above method. 
How many times has the horse, just a.i the 
hiretl man was about to walk up to its head 
and at the point of catching it, made a sud- 
den -wheel and Bhown the brightness of its 
shoes, At^thiB juncture we have seen a 
little boy; who had never struck the horse 
with a whip, but who had given the animal 
many an apple in days gone by, stroking him 
and playing with him— at the time we have 
seen even this little fellow take the horse 
quietly by the foretop. ajid together they 
would go to any desired point. Or perhaps a 
lady makes her appearance, in whom the 
horse recognizes a friend who has frequently 
regaled him with a lump of sugar. He does 
not even wait for the lady to come to him; for 
he goes to her, and the simple lump of sugar 
will enable his mistress v to lead the noble 
iorse to his stall, a task which all the chasing 
_,nd yelling of the hired man has failed to 
accomplish. The intelligent animal is at- 
tracted neither by the personal appearance 
nor the tone of voice of the rough fellow who 
strives to rule by force alone. 

Another individual attempts by running and 
yelling to catch his cow or cows. Why do 
these naturally gentle animals run away from 
him? Because they remember full well that 
6n former occasions, when he has succeeded 
in catching them, a 6eries*Sof blows from some 
heavy cudgel has been their reward. Is there 
not some better way of securing the good-will 
of our herds and in managing them as we 
wish? There is a hollow place on the head of 
every cow! just behind tne junction of the 
boras, which is commonly full of dust, short 
hairs, and the like, causing the animal an itch- 
ing sensation. It is a source of extreme pleas- 
ure to the cow to have the spot scratched, and 
(since, from its location, the animal herself 
cannot reach it), hence, when her keeper 
approaches her, either in the Btable or in the 
pasture, an era of good feeling may at once be 
established if due attention be paid to scratch- 
ing this hollow spot. If at your first ap- 
proach, the cow is a little shy, offer her .from 
one hand a nubbin of corn, while with the 
other hand you gently scratch the particular 
spot in her head, mentioned above. In a very 
snort time, whenever you go into their pasture, 
the whole herd will come to you, to have their 
heads scratched, and yon will soon be satisfied 
thatlt is aa easy to have then 
resort to driving and loud : 
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HOW TO TEAOH ARITHMETIC 



Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, who conducted the 
Senior's Normal Training Class, at Hampton 
Iostitute lust June, kindly furnishes the follow- 
ing account of one branch uf her valuable 
instruction : 

' - As most schools are not provided with spe- 
cial apparatus for illustrating the branches to 
be taught, it was thought best, in the exer- 
cises, to use only such as teachers could pro- 
vide for themselves, with little or no expense, 
And, indeed, Buch appiiratus is often the best, 
and hns one advantage, at least. It can be 
freely used and easily replaced. 

In the teaching of numbers, for instance, it 
iB not necessary to have a set of uniform 
blocks or cards to count with, just because 
a Normal teacher happens to use cards. 
Blocks, shelU, pebbles, flowers, sticks, 
stones, straws, almost anything will do, if you 
have enough so that each pupil can have 
something to illustrate with, as he tells about 
the new numbers he can make, or the differ- 
ent combinations he can form out of any num- 
bers alreiidy given, 

A child should be used to handling objectB 
and to show by their use all about each 
smaller number, before he is taught about the 
next larger number, till he reaches the num- 
ber ten, certainly, which, witbamall children, 
will often take a year or more^ 

The members were recommended to teach 
their pupils to recognize the smaller numbers 
at sight, and by grouping, to determine larger 
numbers accurately and quickly. A curious 
illustration was given to show the lack of fa- 
cility in grouping and reckoning numbers, 
which is noticeable everywhere. Six differ- 
ent members were asked to count the number 
of people in the room. Out of the Bix, but 
one gave the right number, and some were 
ten or more out of the way, though the whole 
number in the room at the time was less than 
sixty. As an exercise for sighting numbers, 
cards with large colored dots, arranged in va> 
rious ways upon them, were used. 

By Bplints arranged singly, and in groups of 
tens, the first steps in addition and - subtrac- 
tion were illustrated, making plain to the 
eye the necessary reductions which have been 
wrongly called "carrying and borrowing." 

Units of the different orders up to thousands 
were shown by an arrangement of beans, by 
which arrangement a pupil could easily select 
a given number made up of units of three or 
four orders, and he was taught how best to 
represent on the board the number he held in 
his hand, thus preventing any mixing up in 
mind of numbers and the figureB which rep- 
resent the numbers. 

By pasteboard models — home-made— the 
different dry and liquid measures were taught, 
and the pupils led to find by actual trial, 
how many" smaller measnre-fullB it took to 
All a larger measure. 

Home made scales were used which cost 
ten cents, just the price of the little round 
pans used to hold the weights and articlea 
weighed; ( old tin pail covers or tomato 
cans would have answered as well except 
in looks, ) and the weights themselves were 
ba^js of shot. 

Measures of distance were given, the inch 
and foot on atout manilla paper; the foot, 
yard and rod, on a piece of twine^ knotted 



and luarked off by bits of ribbon. These 
the pupils were required to use: they were 
also taught to use for a natural measure, al- 
ways at hand, tmvlength' of their own sLeps, 
Fractions were taught by division of apples, 
and the terms used illustrated to the eye; also 
the operation of reduction to higher and low- 
er terms— addition, subtraction, etc., were 
shown by apples, splints, paper, and liaes on 
the black-board . 

In teaching the elements of arithmetic, as 
in teaching everything else, the members 
were enjoined to make haste slowly, and to 
teach as far as possible by appealing to the 
active powers of the child. The child should 
aim to find out for himself, not simply to mem- 
orize what is told him. 

E. N L. W. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

In Nervoua Prostration. 
It is the best tonic I know of in debility 
and nervous prostration, with sleeplessness, 
caused by mental overwork or prolonged 
lactation. 

A. E. CAROT.IER8, M. D. 
San Antonio, Tex. 



Pleasant Addition to Pharmacy. 

Seidlltine Seidlltz Powders are put up in ele- 
gant wooden boxes, instead of the usual white 
and blue papers, and are therefore portable, 
convenient, and retain their freshness many 
months. They are warranted made of pure ma- 
terials of first quality, giving great purity, full 
weight and uniformity, and forming an effer- 
vescing aperient drink, aa refreshing and pleas- 
ant as a glass of lemonade . / 



PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILD- 
REN, 

Some of the most blessed signs of the times, 
and at the same time some of the strongest 
contrasts of light and shade in our present 
stage of civilization, are seen in the multipli- 
cation of societies for the protection of the 
weak and helnlebs. 

"Man's inAmanity to man makes count- 
less thousandsTnourn. " Still more innumerable 
are the innocent dumb animals which are the 
victims of his brutality and. indifference. 
But side by Bide with these dark aspects of 
degraded human nature Bbine out the noble, 
tender charities that spend their thousands 
freely to throw the strong arm of the law 
around the sufferers, and educate public sen- 
timent, in spite of itself, into notice of their 
suffering, and response to its appeal. One 
of the noblest of these charities iB the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
founded by that great hearted man, Henry 
Bergh. Another is the Society for the _Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. If there is 
one object which more than any other would 
appeal to the tenderness of every human heart, 
one would think it is a little child. Bat as 
the report of the Massachusetts Society shows; 
"Children need protection from neglect and 
starvation, from severe beatings inflicted by 
drunken or angry parents and guardians, who 
sometimes compel them to t associate with 
abandoned persons of both sexes. They often 
are overworked, underfed, and scantily cloth- 
ed by those 'O whom they have been' consign- 
ed. They are often bound out, given, let, or 
sold to acrobats, variety actors, 'singers, *rgan- 
grinders, dancers, jugglers, circus-riders, ped- 
dlers, beggars, showmen, and others, who 
employ ihem in ways that are injurious to 
health and dangerous to limb and life, and 
who force them by cruelty to adopt injurious 
and unlawful practices, and Bubject them to 
hardships and exposures which they are quite 

The statistics are too harrowing to read, of 
"the almost incredible varieties of wrong in- 
flicted by irresponsible power upon helpless 
children." Among the least terrible are the 
"cases constantly occuring where children of 
drunken parents are sadly neglected, infants 
left in charge of girls but ten years of age, the 
mother being in prison and the father almost 
constantly intoxicated. " The report truly 
says: "Children thus neglected are likely ' 
become criminals, and the community to 
burdened with their Bupport." 

"To rescue these boys and girls, and secure 
them good homes, or to place them under S 
good influences, is not only a blessing to them, 
but aids in making them good citizens." 

This Christ- like work of rescue is the work 
of these Societies. An idea of how much they - 
accomplish may be gained from the records of 
this one of them, the Massachusetts Society, 

' " 1878, and supported entirely s- 
3 and memberships. V / 

ber of cases investigated " 
since the organization to May, 1881, is about 
fifteen hundred, embracing nearly three thou- 
sand children. 

In March and April, 1881, there were con- 
sidered 200 cases, including 403 children. 
These cover cruelty, neglect, and abandon- 
ment. Of these, 144 had intemperate fathejfa, 
127 intemperate mothers, 24 had stepfathers, 
19 had stepmothers^ 33 had no father. 33 jno 
mother, 18 were illegitimate, 4 had parents -in 
prison, 27 were taken from their parents and 
sent to Marcella Street Home as neglected 
children, 49 were sent to other homes or 
places secured for them, 32 transferred to 
friends or relatives, 11 sent o hospitals, 11 
cases of guardianship. Th s gives but a 
slight idea of the time and labor expended 
on these cases." It is well said that "Duty, 
self interest, and humanity combine to en- 
courage this movement." 

A SELF-MADE HAH. . 

years ago, there was ploughing upon the 
* - County, New Jersey, a po " 
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hillsides in Hunterdot . . 
barefooted boy. He was ■ 
stood but a small Hhow fr - 
He was forced to leave t 
own support. He had t 
strove manfully to make 
well he has succeeded 
state that he has brcom 
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American pluck and 
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mapped out a career which already shines conspic- 
uously among the many examples of the self-made 
men of our times. His name la the Hon. Daolel F. 
Beatty, Mayor of Washington, New Jersey, and It has. 
become a household word throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. His unaided enterprise has been, 
prodigious—his success phenomenal. He manufac- 
tures and sells direct to the people from his mammoth, 
factory at Washington, New Jersey, upwards of one 
thousand cabinet organs every month. His establish- 
ment exceeds In size any similar factory upon the globe- 
and he Is rapidly becoming one of the great benefactors, 
of the race, for he has abolished middlemen's and all 
extortionate prollts. and by reason of a vast trade he- 
produces Instruments very economically and sells them, 
at a small margin above actual cost. The Organ and 
Pi Ann ahnwn in an advertisement In this Issue Is of his- 
.d Is meeting with a wonderful sale. It 
' at once if desired for a Holidav pre- 
tty has an Immense trade, and has to- 
to Its utmost to fill orders. Reader* 
that Mr. Beatty is thoroughly respon- 

everything as represented. He 

elected Mayor of his ow 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



4S AND PIANOS. 



tor Lumber Yards &c) 
t and Molt Complete Estao- 
wealnd on the Globe. 
OBS ARE ALWA YS WE L COMS. 

flEATTvSBE fcl HOVfcN 
27 STOPS 

ORAND ORGAN, New NW 

J Celebrated GOL- 
HIB HEEDS- " 
eat Orsan oyer 
" adc. A Caveat 1c tiled 
, the Patent Oflf c«\ 10 pro 
>ct 1L If o Cther tnanufaet- 

rar caw M| MMM 




THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 

AS HILAliOCn AND IM PROVED 




i $30 tnd upwards, in great variety 

Warranted > 




POINT COMFORT, 

Situated one huudr. d yardB from Fort Monroe, at the confluence of the 
ClTeaapeake Bay and Hampton RoadB. being the first point of land lying 
westward between the Capes of Virginia, about fifteen miles north of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all passenger steamers running to and from those 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with the U. S. Mails, landing 
only twenty rods from the Hotel, wbicli is substantially built and com- 
fortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic passenger elevators, gas and 
electric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water; rooms 
for batb, including Sot Sea, and closets on every floor, with the most per- 
fect system of drainage of any Hotel or any public building iu the country. 
As a resort for the pleasureBeeker.invalid.or restiugplace for tourists on their 
way to Florida or the North, this house, with accomodations for about 1 ,000 
guests presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summerresort or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather ov- 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
35,000 square feet encircling the house on all sides) encased in glass, en- 
abling the most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view 
without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is unequalled for salubrity. Malarial fever* being absolutely unknown. 
The record of the Meteorlogical Observatory for the past ten years show 
an average temperature of 00 deg., 74 deg., 76 deg. in summer; 70 deg, f 
59 deg., 40. in autumn; 45 deg., 44 deg., 42 deg. in winter; and 48 deg., 
52 deg.. OiJ deg. for spring. The invigorating atmosphere and mild tem- 
perature being especially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the North, For sleeplessness and ner- 
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QUININE SUBSTITUTE. 



THERMAUNE 



The Only 25 Cent 
AGUE REMEDY 

IN THE WORLD. 

CURES 



1831 THE C1JLTITAT0E 1882 
<j>untrg gentleman 

THE BEST OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 

ENLARGEMENT FOR 1883. 

.km an la the Lkadtso Jootucal of 
t. In amount and practical value 
of coniAinta, In extent and ability of correspondence. In 

either of the three chief dlTidons of 
Farm Crop* and Processes. 

Horticulture &. Froit-Growlll*, 
Live Stock and Dairying, 

while it also include*, all minor department* of rural 
Interest, suoh as the Poultry Yard. Entomology, Bee- 
Keepinz, Greenhouse andQrapery, Veterinary Bepllea. 
Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Reading. Do 
mestio Economy, and a Summary of the News of the 
Week. It* M auxxt BaroRTa are unusually complete, 
and much attention is paid to the Prospects of the 
Crops, as throwing light upon one of the most import- 
ant ofall questions— When to Buy and When to 8tU. 
It Is Uberally Illustrated, and Is intended to supply, in 
a continually Increasing degree, and In the best sense! 
of the term, a 

LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 

The Volume of Tas Cocktkt GaanxaMAW for 1882 
will be la no xl y increased in Contents by the addition 
of a sufficient number of pages to meet the growing 
demands upofi Ita space, but the terms will continue 
asfoUow, when paid strictly in advance: One Copy one 
year.I2.50t Fotm CO' **. WO, and an additional 
cow for the year free to the tender of the Club; T«w 
Coras S20. and an additional copy for the year free 
to the tender of the Club. 

KT- All N«w Subterlberifor MMskgaiffrlg in ad- 
vance now, will receive tbx papeb WEEKLY, from 
receipt of remiUanot to January Ut, 1884, 



an waves rolling upon the 

m windows, are most healthful soporifices of the Hygela. 
For further information address, 

H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



Copras Free. Address 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publlnhert, 
ALBANY, N. T. 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection "with my 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish 

PURE PAINTS AND OILS, 

ram, us, linn etc. 

A good selection ot 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT TOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS, 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER ic. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

All orders promptly attended to. 

Thanking the Public tor their generous patronage 

"j. W. BOYENTON, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. Bchmels' Store. 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 



TNT. MoNiailATj, 

' the public to her large and care- 

cfc Siiocs 

Boat Oltyjnado Worli, 

which she will sell at and below coat. Also Trimings, 
Notions Ate., which will be sold cheaper than ever. 

please call and see for youraelf. Ladies' and gentle- 
men's work made to order, and repairing neatly done. 
MRS. N. WI NEILL, HAMPTON. VA. 

RIAL OF THE 

OREAN JOBBER 

Will clearly mu 
ti-r especial J 



«h-llv 

•Ut-ltw 

tl 
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And PRINTERS' SUPPLIES, 

OATALOOUK 

3". F. "W. DOBM A 3ST. 
21 GERMAN STREET, 




IN CONSTANT DEMAND 

A STAPLE ARTICLE, SELLING FOREVER, IS 

THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT 



r „ MI.IIRI. 

22 Light Street, 



j DEALERS IN- 

Wrought Irojv Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and OAS, 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING, 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHE S, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BEA68 
GLOBE VALVES, ST0F-C0CES, 
, THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
E^"8Ein> for Prior List. 

REUTER & MALLORY, 



LKJHT M 



ALIIMO'kE, ML 



JAMES M. BUTT, 



And all 



REA'UHIS 



wMdangerouJym and . 
and Fever. Quinine : 
without effect. Mr. 
M » tonic, advised >t 
done, resulting in his < 

Ita: 

DUNDA 



DISEASES., 

Ei dhk Thomson, Paitor 
Church of the Dttciplcs of 
Detro'l, Mich.— " My son 
liirdy proMr-ited from Chill* 
other mctlicinn were lii«l 
■ho had unil Thekmaline 
of TMERMAUNt, which wa. 



HAIL, 25s. FES B5L 
£1.2 White Street, N. Y. 



SEIDLITINE PC™, 

60. lACK ) I 
AT ALL 
SK0QGXBT3. ) I 



As pleasant a 



H3SE 



legMate too uoweta < • 'LvfJJTTITTn 
nd pleasantly. C^ros Cons- UiaUUii 



boi. DUNDAS DICK & CO., 112 White 
Street. New York. 



DOCUTA 



Cure I 



Capsulets. 

I The safest and most 

|reliable- Cure for all 

te urinary Organs. Certain 
; days. No other medicine 
. do this. The best medicine is the 
cheapest. Beware of dangerous imitations. 
All Druggists, or by mail, 75c and $1.50 

Err box. Write for Circular. DUNDAS 
ICK & CO., 112 "White Street, New Yorfc. 

Instantly relieved by the uso 

I mKJ * MAC^UEEX MAI ICO 

applications of it. |!l!|il3J|Sold by nil 

Druggists, or mailed on receipt ol I 
by DUNDAS DICE & CO., MTg \ 

e Street. New York. 
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Williams. Wm. C. Dickson. 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale GroCeks 

Commission Merchants, | 

2*4 E0AN0KE SQUARE, 

Norfolk.'.Va, 



EH Kreateflt variety, and be 

SdB only GO centa. aSowliil! EIClHl Iftg 

™{™ u " in^ludlnir new Para le Edition with 
ftfj ASD NEW VErtSIONS SIDE BY SIDE for 
c^rStoo£^ Andreas Tbe e™o» Pohusb««s, ?06 
Chestiut St.', Ft uladelpbla. 

GUIDE % SUCCESS 

WITH FOB 

BUSINESS 



■AatruTiiur aiut, iinitii aii iulu ii 
RAILROAD, 

L STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUa'PLIES, 

Hardwaro and M»nriaiilna' Tools* 
BELTING, PACKING, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLT8 
NUTS AND WASHERS. 
Brass Goods, c*JO. tfco., 

No. 5Market Square. Norfolk, Va. 



FORMS 



i BY FAR the t 



ili the best way. How to be your 
now to do Business correctly and succeMfully. 1 
Art In Socletv and In every part of life, and contains 
mtaotWed Inforn^Son Inm^^o 

valued attrSn«>us better titan m other, apply 
t0r 'dODOI-ASS BROS. Publishers, Philadelphia. 



L Rem [otBoj. and OMj II 



White. Buff. Blue, Canary or Corn 



icard printed thereon, sent post- 




LAST OPPORTUNITY. 

Canned Crabs. 

of the finest lot packed by 

T. T. BRYCE. 

are for sale by the unnemirned . ->rrlces are reduced 
to dose the business. Terms cash with order, or fir- 

P Kach two pound can contains the pure fresh meat 
of about Ten Crabs, free from bone. For further 
information address, 

F. RldHABDBOH, 

Brunbleton Arenue, 
Norfolk, Va. 



Jas. B. Macjveax 

Ma.nufaotu.rore' Agents asnd 

Jobbers and Dealers In 
BURNING. f\H JB MACHINEEY, 
ANIMAL, UH--OTAIUIEES, 

GASOLIKE-all grades, ALCOHOI < LIN- 
SEED OIL, AXLE GREASE, Et.. 

34 South Calvert St., Baltimore 



AGENTS Wanted for the Stafidard Edition 

Revised New Testament. 

l/»_ .„T„„ fl '<Jldand New versions on opposite 
Largel jipe .. nMaTJ „n«e Bible asd of 

n tl tor- | S Ktw Beslsloa" irlven to snbocrlb- 
Th. secret [ 




80UTHERN WORKMAN. 




BAPTISM AT A~C0L0BEU OHTIEOH IN 
THE OOUHTBI. 

BY onnA l.ANOrfoUNB. 
Hearing that a baptism was to tako place 
at Mt. Pisgah; I went, in company with a 
good neighbor and her son, on a bright Oc- 
tober morning, to witness the ceremony. 

All along the roan, we were constantly meet- 
ing groups of smiling, comfortably dressed 
colored people, wending- their way to the 
sanctuary, which is foy>wrlTe miles from the 
city. Wo learned from some of them that the 
programme of tbe day was for the candidates 
for immersion to assemble at the church 
about 10 o'clock/and, after the opening ser- 
vices, to adjourn to the stream closo by, where 
the baptism would take place. 

The church, a substantial frame building on 
a brick foundation, stands in the midst of a 
thick oak grove, the land for the site and 
about two-hundred dollars in money having 
been given the Negroes at the close of the 
war, by Samuel Miller, a wealthy citizen, who 
left the bulk of his large fortune to establish 
two orphan asylums in this section of the 
state. Mt. Pisg-ih has now a membership of 
180, hut the congregation numbers several 
times as many, and the church, probably a 
great undertaking for the colored people, 
when it was built, is now much too small for 
the crowds who regularly attend the services. 

When we rescued the church it was already 
quite full, and tiie exercises had begun, and 
we were advised pot to stop at all but to pro- 
ceed at once to '-the' branch," where crowds 
of Negroes were gathering, as (to might other- 
wise not be able to secure places hi witness 
, we hurried on to 



time numbered hundreds, announced that the 
candidates for baptism were coming. Look- 
ing in the direction of the church, we saw a 
long procession approaching through the 
grove, and the wild sweet notes of a hymn 
flouted towards us on the breeze, and was ta- 
ken up by the crowds around. "Try — in' ti- 
m-e, A-try-in' time, Jesus saves.a try-in'-ti-me- 
l'm a gwineto be bnptize-n try-iu' time- try 
in' time." 

There seemed an endless string of almost 
unintelligible words, witlnho oft recurring 
chorus, now dying awny — now swellirig loud 
and clear. The uir was indiscribably sweet, 
and touching.aa the notes rose and fell— now 
floated softly away, now arose sonorous about 
us.-, Buddenly.silence fell upon the multitude, 
and' the preacher, a tall, spare mulatto mar., 
in the prime of life, of muscular 
headed, and arrayed in a long bit 
ed around him, advanced to th 
water, holding an open 
and a s aff in the other. 



gning 



; belt- 
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hand. 
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tbe baptizin: 
tie stream at 

down which we walked, fi a 
The creek lookjcd very plei 
ly between fringes of sw.a 
green banks being lined w:i 
tors in holiday garb. Bom 
like Ziccheus, were" small o 
ken his plan, ana climbed a 
of seeing what w is gning on 
where we were uklvisod to t 
quite a number of white pi 
bled, some froii iheiicigborl 
town, attracted by the tine 
the rural services. Tlu- chairs from our am- 
bulance gave us !gooi I si at s on the brink of 
the stream, anil we sat a long time, Watching 
the elders of the church in their preparations 
for the ceremony. Owing to the /excessive 
i vcrv low, and an ef- 
> dam the stream, by 
i embankment of sand and branch- 
_i of trees and bushes nt hand, a work which 
-the deacons continued until the candidates 
arrived. 

Colored people were collecting all this time 
from every direction, singly or in groups, on 
foot, on horseback or in wagons. I was sur- 
prised at the number who rode stout horses, 
and presume most of the steeds were borrowed 
for the occasion from the gentleman farm- 
ers of the district,!)}- their tenants or laborers. 
Somehow the colored people rarely possess 
horses; legend has it that there is a natural 
affinity between a Negro and a mule, at any 
rate the Africans of this section seem always- 
to set their affections on mules, Or the small ox- 
en common here. So many of the latter are 
used in some counties by tho Negro wood- 
haulers who supply town folks with fuel, that 
it has been said ''that when the Yankees set 
the Negroes free, they turned round and en- 
slaved the little bulls." The worshippers at 
Mt. Pisgah were all welt drorscd, most of 
tbemin the plain stout clothing which pre- 
vails among the country people, many of 
whom still practice the ancient arts of hand 
spinning and weaving. Here and there I no- 
ticed a young girl drcs-ctl in fashionable style, 
these damsels being probably from the city.or 
perhaps in servic e in some styrlsh family in 
the neighborhood, who had come into posses, 
sion of their mistress's cast.-<di garments by 
purchase or inheritance. I observed one 
young person, conspicuous by her fanciful at- 
tire of while bunting elaborately trimmed 
witri. black silk.; tightly hired, wearing high 
heeled shoes, with a Jaunty baton the back 
of her mad;- showing in silort all the follies 
of the tine lady of '^oiir il ly, This maiden 
evidently passep for a belle among sable 
swains, :u 
"brand: 



....jged the candidates,!! motley group of men 
and women, most of them iorbalf undress, all 
having handkerchiefs brmnd about their heads. 
Near the minister, stood a small and very 
delicate looking colored man, who had an air 
of importance nbout him, and when the 
preacher said "brother Dickson will pray," 
brother Dickson promptly began 
ling prayer. His voice, nt first 
s.ifr, almost inaudible, gradually 
sort of shrill, excited cry, 
liccnining entirely carried away 
itation he felt. His petitions embraced many 
themes, and a young white man near us was 
very indignant at what he deemed an allusion 
to ourselves, when brother Dickson be 
sous-lit a blessing upon "all proscut, the col- 
ored and the white." adding, "and if there 
any here, who came to scorn, may the an- 
gels flying from Heaven to Hell, intcrei pt 
them oil the way." As I had not "come to 
scorn, "I did not fear being intercepted by 
the flying angels," and was not at all dis- 
turbed at brother Dickson's insinuations. 
When the prayer was ended, npiinrcatly by 
tbC'Uttcr e.\h msliou of the speaker, the inin- 



the water," nnd a discussion 
among the elders in regard to some of 
thu men, who had been dipped in the stream 
without being entirely covered by it, and it 
was only ended by an order to bring thein 
back to he re-baptized, it seemed rather a 
severe ordeal, when the unlucky brothers had 
already changed their wet garments for dry 
ones, but there was no appeal from the com- 
mands of the minister.and in a short time the 
deacons produced the half-baptized candid- 
ates, and the ceremony was repeated. This 
time it was so thoroughly done that none 
could gainsay it. 

When it was ascertained that all the candid; 
atcs bail been thoroughly baptized, the minis 
ter, who hail preserved a pel fectly unruffled de- 
meanor all this time, folded his bands, and 
in a very solemn manner began a prayer, 
which it is to be hoped .was heard at the 
throne of grace, but was entirely drowned in 
the confusion of the crowds about us, who 
now began to turn their Bteps towards the 
church. We were borne on with the rest, 
and looking back from the hill-side we saw 
the minister still standing calmly in tbe mid- 
dle of the stre.m, praying earnestly with sol- 
emn voice and uplifted anus. 

In spite of some ludicrous incidents.such as 
one of the candidates, w ho was unduly con- 
cerned about his wearing apparel, passing a 
pair of dusty boots ovei the minister's head 
just as he was stepping into the water; aud 
the gyrations and ejaculations of some off c 
converts, the people were so evidently sin- 
cere in what llic-y were doijig, that the occa- 
was exceedingly impressive. 

In witnessing the ccroinon 
recall that scene long ceutunic 



to leave before the close of tho service, which, 
on such occasions,are usually kept up all day. 
I must not omit to say.thntthe minister invit- 
ed us cordially into the church, promising to 
secure us a seat, and after we had declined 
his offer, as we did not wish to disturb the 
congregation, the elders came out and urged 
us to enter, hospitably declaring that they 
would innke mom f.r us. The occasion was 
a very pleaaaut one, and I felt much encour- 
aged by seeing the earnestness and fervor of 
the church people, whom 1 believe to be, in 
spite of much ignorance and many extrava- 
gances, sincere and humble worahippers,hold- 
ing fast "tl» faith once delivered to the 
saints," anil'ccordiug to their light, faithful 
disciples of the Master. 
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NEAEIHG HOME. 

anxious time in all a stormy voy- 
those who battle with the waves, 
ho lie awake at home and hear 
time of uearing shore, 
just ahead, with home 
es waiting to welcome, but the 
ste of mill ocean may lie safer 
; hound coast. The pilot stands 
wheel, while the keen-eyed look- 
b pieree'the misis and Winding 
e sounding lino is cast again and 
edaik hallows. To our friends 
York Christian Weekly, we are 
■ tbe picture of such a home 
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aud then waikcd qui. 

ing its depth with his statr.and wending his 
way to a suitable position, as calmly as if he 
had been crossing a floor. When he bad ta- 
ken his stand, he gave the signal to the can- 
didates, and a young man, Supported on cith- 
er side by one of the elders of the church, en- 
tered the stream, and after some floundering 
reached the minister, who at once placed a 
firm hand upon each shoulder, and said in a 
loud voice, "My brothcr.upon profession of 
vour faith in Christ' I baptize you in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost." As he spoke, he gave the brother a 
backward plunge, which, to be successfully 
accomplished, must require considerable prac- 
tice and dexterity. The brother thus sub- 
incrged. rose quickly 



apparently toi 
his feelings at 
>f him. A d. 
charge, and e 
he hail 
reached the bank, the 
had begun to clap hi: 
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fore witnessed a baptism 
with astonishment, not u 
tempt,as she exclaimed, ' 
been all dis time?" Whc 
n^fi k to the 1 uly who went 
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and live ill defiance of the law of God aud 

m By the time we reached the church, 
completely filled, and there seemed no 
for us to enter. A large wagon, ilri 
close under the open windows, howe 
forded us comfortable seats, where wi 
see and hear all that was going on. 

Miiuv,of tbe congregation w-ire eating lunch 
es, o'the-rs were talking quietly, and a pleas- 
of good humor and sociability perv ' 



The November gaits on the Atlantic have 
fcn<exccptioually violent this season, even 
il* licit stormy month and ocean, and even. 
In great oce.nl steamships had rough encount- 
at given by the N. 
x lericnced by tho 
fortunate Cunard 
believe, lost a steam- 
terest to the friends 
and former pupils of the lady principal of 
Hampton, _ who, with another of its former 
teachers, was a pa-seeger on that vessel. 

"Tbe Cunard st . nniship Gallia arrived at her 
flock this morning. Nov. >i>, rive days behind 
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effect that I should bo afraid of taking cold 
in entering the water at this season, my stout 
friend looked at uiewith evident disapproval, 
and asserted pi itivtuy that no ono bad ever 
taken cold in be ng baptized, adding severely, 
"You mus have faith in God ; if you got Je- 
sus in yo heart, you aint afraid of nothing." 
The sound of d staht singing was now heard, 
and a buzz among tho crowd, which by this 



icwly bapti 

hands aud ut'er loud 
Thank God, Thank Jesus, Oh! Lord, 
I got Jesus!" As he approached dry land, 
he grew rapturous, swinging his arms wildly 
nb'jut him, and crying "Thank God ! D" el- 
ders better look out, dcy mought git a lick, 
if dcy docs I can't help it. Thank God, 
Oh! Tha k Jesus!" 

friends on the hank received him with 
opened arms, pulling him up, clasping his 
hands, echoing bis cries, and the whole party 
linally disappeared in the direction of a sort 
of tent among the bushes, formed of red cur- 
tains and intended as a dressing room for 
tbe men, an old • log cabin closo by answer- 
ing the .-nine purpose foT the women. The 
ncx? candidate was called for and the form 
of biptism repeated 1 until all had received 
the rite.the prcai'hcijgning steadily on with 
his work, and maintaining remarkable com- 
posure throughout, gravely directing the dea- 
cons when any confusion threatened, and_ in 
the interval between the baptisms, reciting 
two lines of a hymn to be sung by the as- 
sembly. I noticed that he began different 
hjnins every 'time, and tho crowds around 
him sang them with or without a chorus, as 
time served. All the male candidates were 
baptized first, most of them going through 
the ceremony quietly, without much noise or 
excitement.. Then the women began to take 
their turn, nnd, after the manner of the fe- 
male persuasion, were much more demonstra- 
tive, some of them shrieking and screamtng, 
others jumping nnd struggling in the wnter, 
so that the elders had much trouble to convey 
them to the shore. Ono girl screnmed out that 
she "had seen the devil," several others said 
that they "saw God and Jesus." The stream 
was so shallow, that it soon became muddy, 
and the minister was several times compelled 
to change his place. Great importance is at- 
tached by those who advocato immewion, to 



churches of the south adhere closely to sprink- 
ling, find themselves Unable to make any head- 
way witii the African race, in the rural lbs- 
triets, unless they too submerge then e.u. ,-rts. 
which is the custom among Uicin/hcru. -u..., . 
"f the ignorant colored people attach a supcr- 
t of immeisiou.anil 
h the same import 

with them that the priest's absolution bears 
uorant Catholics, being unhappily but 
an indulgence to commit grass sins, 

time, after one of the stormiest passages of 
which any record exists. Captain Haines, of 
banco | the Gallia, said that he' remembered no such 
n up passage, one storm beginning before another 
:r, at- left off. " From the moment we left Queens- 
could town until '.his morning we have had nothing 
I but Sturm after storm, none of them of extra- 
•y violence, but combined they were 
eh for good nature. One-or two little 
do uo harm, for passengers arc a little 
' I .T..A tho „ssrinbk lu the grave around the I disappointed when they cannot tell- theirs 
XPr " S - I' ur tpSe'stere eating Sua talking, while I frier!, s how the ' waves ran up like m.^ 
fresli«roup» were constantly arriving, so that tains'; but before we had been out thrte 
unite as la Uc a congregation was outside of days the pissengers all voted that they had . 
the church °s tha. within the walls. I had gained a sufficient stock of experience to 
»«k,.d for an introduction to the minister.and furnish them with storm stories for the rest_. 
when he arrived from "the creek" arrayed .u of their days The storm kept on in that 
fresh clerical garb, an elder brought him up way straight along. I cannot tell you which 
and introduced him. I found the colored j were our worst .lays because they were all 
ureachera sensible man of. moderate educa- I characterized by fierce head gales and high 
Hon who seeine.l „, ,„.. calculated to have a ; seas. The ship behaved beautifully, and not 
lion, woo » ■,, hisoeonlc After a screw got loose in the machinery so far as I 

TSffSSfiXT^ eutcrad 'the chureu | know. It is a pleasant thing to say, tWln . 
.Sr,. -•»-» already 
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One of my companio 
subject of the sermon, 
assured him, it seemed 1 
faction, that he never s 
fore hand, but always w 

in the matter. This lis a common m™ ...... 

the rural clergy, anil doubtless inspires much 
greater respect with their unsophisticated au- 
diences, than a written discourse would do. 

Il was communion day, aud the minister allu- 
ded to the subject, while reading some verses 
from tlie Bible, impressing upon his hearers 
in very clear language the importance of spir- 
itual preparation before partaking of the llu- 

3 BroUierrjicksou was again called on to 
pray, and made another very long rambltagfcn- 
rioiisly worded prayer, working himself up to 
great excitement 
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that I remember the Gallia 
I rode through it" as if it was nothing at all, 
and reached port ahead eif all other ships 
starling at the same '*- 
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ing sympathetic em 
many persons responding '.vith groans, cries, 
sobs, ejaculations, clapping their haiiels.sway- 
ing their bodies,etc. . ' 

When quite exhausted, brother Dickson 
stoppcd.singing bcgan.and this was followed 
by a sermon from the pastor, in very ortho- 
dox fashion, somewhat marred by grammati- 
cal errors, such as "the resign of tho heart 
had to be did, before walking Jordan, walk- 
ing Jordan had to be did before approaching 
the Lord's table." On the whole we thought 
the discourse sensible and instructive. 

A shower threatened, and we were obliged 



aehinery, 

arid a vessel as big as the Gallia might have a 
hard time of it if obliged to stop and allow 
the winds and waves to bullet, her about. 

"Tbe storm of last Friday night, a week 
ago to night." said this gentlemen, " was tho 
worst, to my mi id, and the dinner table was 
more deserted tl at night than at any time du- 
ring the voyage. It was a bold sailor who 
had the heart or the stomach to eat a good 
dinner last Friday. Most of us feel now that 
a month of such weather would do no harm 
to the Gallia, although at the same time wo 
are glad to get on dry laud. I went on deck 
on Friday night to sec the waves, and shall 
never forget the effect of the huge masses of 
black water capped with white lines of foam 
which seemed to rise up in our pathway 
threatening to engulf us. For days at a time 
no ona could stand on deck without holding 
to thSraila, and though most of the ladies 
feel like heroines just now nnd will say that 
they felt no fear, I doubt whether they would 
like another such experience." 
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for the solution of the Indian problem, 
have received frequent recognition as a 
valuable contribution to the literature and 
the progress of the important work they 
represent For the rest, we will leave our 
friends to speak for us, taking pleasure in 
giving one of them the last word through 
a kind letter recently received from the 
heart of the Pacific. A number of our 
Northern subscribers pay not only for 
their own paper but to send other copies 
South or North, to colored readers or 
thoso they wish to interest in the Work- 
man and its work For the sake of both, 
ask our other friends to consider 
whether the example is not worth follow- 
ing. 

Mrs Coan, wife of the venerable mission- 
ary to the Sandwich Islands, a character- 
istic letter from whom will be found in an- 
other column, sends the following with its 



■Special notices 10 cents per line. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
Butinut Manager, Hampton^ ^ 7a. 

Entered as Second-clu&i Matter In the I'ost union al 
UainptoD^Va. 

The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute, and print- 
id on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent or, trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
Kirk, from all parts of the country, is so 
licited, and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates Wjll be sent on application. 
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compliment when I hs 
gathering in HonoluU 
the Southern Workman is one of tlie papers li 
Inch I take the deepest interest: the expen 
ences-of jour graduates in their hand to haul 
struggle with life, the entertaining corre* 
pnndeuce, the editorials, all interest me ex 
cecdinglv, while the letters from the Indian 
iiinl incidents relating to them are us good a 
I wish tint every subscriber to th 
paper would do his utmost to increase its cil 
ilation. If this venture is a success, and yo 
next y 



would like .— 

lectiuu. 1 shall be happy to du so. In grateful 
acknowledgment of the good derived from 
the Workman, i 

Lvdia B. Coak. 



Tue Southern Workman begins its 
eleventh year very cheerfully, believing in 
its mission, and encouraged by its pro- 
gress and the favor of its friends. It pub- 
lishes now a monthly edition of from 3800 
to 4000 copies. Hs regular subscription, 
list is 2209. It has a regular free list of 
about G50, including 50 copies for its e» 
change list, on which are mai.y of the lead- 1 
ing papers of the North anil South, and 
130 copies sent to Virginia school officers 
and public men; the rest to contributors 
to the school. Of the remainder, 63 are 
used in the Senior reading classes of the 
Normal School, and several on its Read- 
ing Room table; about 100 are given to 
the teachers for distribution, 50 are kept 
for office files, and as many are retained 
as samples in the Printing office. The bal- 
ance are distributed from the office 
through the month. The greater part on 
the subscription list, and of the whole edi 
' tion, go to the North. The paper circu 
lates among the graduates, and outside of 
them in the South. The colored people 
generally.however.do not subscribe to any 
paper; do not read newspapers, and prob- 
ably really support none. A small politi- 
■ oal daily would naturally often be prefer- 
red J» a more instructive weekly or month- 
ly, with politics left out. Still the Work- 
man has faith in its field, and reason to 
believe that it has done good both for and 
among those to whose interests it is de- 
I voted. While it is of course the organ of 
Hampton Institute, it is, we believe and 
\intend, much more than that, and we de- 
\Jeire to have it-read and judged apart from 
\ K,that ground, on its own merits. Its larger 
\\reason for being is to help in the work 
\ introducing South and North to each 
V other, and interesting both in the two races 
^towards whom the whole nation has so 
** great responsibility, and in whose future 
so vital an interest. 
The letters of our graduate teachers, 
f published from month to month — simple 
V annals, but realistic and often graphic 
<o piotures of the work, and needs of their 
races and the relations and condition of 
both races— and the notes of the progress 
of one branch of the "recent, only serious, 
' consultant effort promis- 



The Chesapeake and Ohio railway is 
now completed to Newport's News, on 
Hampton Roads and will be opened for 
general traffic, probably in December. 
Lines of steamships to New York and to 
Europe are being arranged. Four large 
piers, one the largest in the United States, 
are being constructed. A grain elevator 
with a capacity for twelve hundred thou- 
sand/bushels will soon be erected. The 
Virginia Land Company has laid out the 
city of Newport's. News, and is building 
two hotels. It is expected that large 
quantities of cotton, tobacco and grain will 
come to this point from the South and 
West. < , 

I The banks of tbe James river are not 
now so thickly populated or as prosper- 
ous as they were within thirty years from 
the first settlement of Jamestown. The 
land has been exhausted; a steamboat ride 
up the river is interesting but melancholy, 
from the many signs of decayed elegance. 
There are, however, points ot exceptional 
thrift and progress. 

Newport's News has for centuries been 
as desolate as St. Helena. Its command- 
ing position and splendid view, like many 
others in the South,have been in the pos- 
session of non-progressive men., and the 
swamps in the rear have made it malari- 
ous, i 

The marsh has been thoroughly drain- 
ed, the land bought by capitalists, 
and to this long neglected spot at the 
mouth of the noble James, where there is 
anchorage for vessels of any number and 
size, there being thirty feet of water at 
the end of the wharves, will be brought 
for shipment, by a far reaching net-work 
of railroadB, of which the Chesapeake 
and Ohio iB the main stream, vast quanti- 
ties of produce.of whioh not the least will 
be coal from Virginia. 

Hampton Roads, in one corner of 
which Newport's News is situated, is one 
of the largest, finest harbors in the world. 

Its grand capabilities will bo more and 
more appreciated and employed. 

To the genius and creative energy of 
Mr. C. P. Huntington, who pushed the 
Central Pacific Railroad acroBS tUe almost 
impassable gorges of the Sierras, is due 
this resurrection of the resources of East- 
ern Virginia, and organization of an . 



cotton, tobacco and coal of the South 
and the grain of- the West at the most 
available point of deep water on tho At- 
lantic coast, where it will be distributed 
throughout the civilized world. 

Hampton is but six miles distant from 
Newport's News, and already feels its 
stimulus; a wave of prosperity has reached 
this region, benefiting all classes. The 
dense Negro population is getting its 
share; their cottages dot the peninsula. 

Perhaps here will be the fairest phase 
of Negro civilization in the land ; the 
climate is favorable, the life is essentially 
a country one, few of the evils of a city 
being felt, the blacks are in a large ma- 
jority. Here is their little Republic. 
Let "us see what they will do. The Hamp- 
ton Institute lifts its half dozen spires 
and towers high enough to be seen for 
many miles around, offering to the rising 
generation all the opportunities they need. 

Near this spot the first English civiliza- 
tion was planted upon this continent, the 
first slaves were landed, the first blow 
struck lor freedom by making the Negro 
contraband of war," the first school I'or 
frecdmen opened, and naval warfare was 
revolutionized in a few hours by the bat- 
tle between the Monitor and Merrimac. 

Sumpter was the pivot of the gun that 
opened the war, Fort Monroe the pivot of 
the gun that closed it. Oram's army did not 
conquer till it swung round from Wash- 
ington and inaiie its base of operations 
here. Historically, statistically, morally, 
this region is central, significant, prophet- 
ic An interesting future seems before it. 
folk, fifteen miles across the Roads, 
wing fast; the rivalry will be whole- 
some. Ideas and enterprise have had a 
birth on these shores. 
The new Sonth " is -a favorite bnt 
somewhat threadbare theme. The signs 
of it are everywhere. Its tormer builders 
rejected the Iruc corner stone of prosperi- 
ty, the dignity of labor. It is to become 
the heud stone of the corner. 

The educators of the South must help 
to put it in place. The Hampton Insti- 
tute makes this idea fundamental. We 
think wc are fortunate to be called to such 
work. The victorious North is rich and 
has the evils and dangers pertaining to 
high prosperity; hard to meet, needing 
mob thankless toil. 

The defeated South is poor, prostrate 
and humbled, but is finding the strength 
that lies in weakness ; suffering is doing 
its perfect work ; simplicity is blooming 
in the midst of her ruined, proud places ; 
a new civilizatio«is coming which will'be 
worth all the terrible agony that it cost; 
there was no other way for it to come. 
. The North sent South an army which 
did its duty nobly, and quietly returned 
to its work at home. It sent a lot of 
carpet-baggers, a necessary evil, to build 
a political bridge from an old to a new 
system.^Experts, though not very moral, 
they did their work quite well, but are no 
longer wanted. 

It sent South a force of teachers, some 
thousands in all, mostly plain women, 
who, with some pain and difficulty plant- 
ed in tbe long fallow Negro mind, ideas 
that.though relatively scant.sustained their 
hope, directed their purpose,and have had 
to do than people dream with the 
^^ss of emancipation. This work has 
gone on with a steady crescendo ; the 
teachers being replaced ten to one by Ne- 
gro pupils whom they taught to take their 
places, and now a few hundred well chosen 
men and women from the North, at cer- 
tain central, well equipped institutions 
in the South, are creating the teachers 
and future leaders of the colored race. 

The short and terrible dynamics of war 
called out untold treasure and sacrifice 
from every quarter; the higher dynamics 
of peace have appealed to comparatively 
few who are, however, faithful, and will 
push this work which will never end. 

There never was any duty more in the 
line of Providential purpose, or more 
immediately important, or on broader 
ground, or more binding on every patriot, 
than that for the lifting up of those who 
suffered from America's slavery; those 
were not only the Negroes, but a class of 
whites almost as great and equally un- 
fortunate. 



The color line in Virginia is broken. 
The Readjusters, with Negro allies, have 
carried the ftate by a majority of tea 
thousand, and yet a few counties, over- 
whelmingly black, gave the Funders or 
Conservatives a majority. The victors 
will claim the spoils ; the division will be 
a difficult matter. Already there is 
someifeeling about it. This coalition is 
a new abase of Southern affairs, and its 
workinw will be watched with interest. 

It puts the Negro in a position of re- 
sponsibility, aricl will be an education for 
him. We regard as ■ nonsensical any 
alarm about his making social advances, 
but we feel solicitude respecting his use 
of political power; not that he has a great 
deal, for the colored politician is not much 
in the foreground, but the Negro vote 
has turned the scales, routed a party that 
has been in power for over ten years, and 
has a present and prospective weight far 
greater than in the past. ^ 

Heretofore the blacks have voted solid- 
ly for the Republican party ; they have 
done so in some places, literally " under 
fire." They have suffered much for their 
fidelity, for fidelity to those who brought 
them out of slavery into freedom has 
been their one idea. But things have 
changed ; gratitude weakens in time J 
prejudice is dying out; better ideas 
hatjj^steadily gained ground. In these 
prosperous "times, the colored labor- 
er is in demand, for railroads are spread- 
ing, industries are springing up on every 
side, and it is hard lor the farmers to getX 
or keep hands. The Negro workman hasf 
it a good deal his own way ; he can readi- 5, 
ly gat good wages, and is used to shifting 
about. Few realize to what extent the - " 
blacks are mobilized ; what enormous 
sums ot money they pay for railroad 
travel ; how easily they can go where 
inclination or advantage call. They have 
been getting land ; thousands of small 
farms arc passing every year into their - 
hands; they are more and more indepen- 
dent, self-reliant, unmolested, free to act 
and ready to consider their immediate 
personal interest, rather than to lefok to 
the past for a motive. The inertia of Re- 
publicanism is still tremendous, but it 
does not control them as it used to. 

Disintegration of the Negro vota has 
set in and will gradually become complete. 

What will be its rallying points? One 
will be education, to which they always will 
be loyal. Their good disposition, previous 
political experience, and not inconsiderable 
common sense,will prevent their inventing 
any worse schemes than the lower-class 
of white politicians. Indeed, they are, on 
the whole, much better than that class. 

The country will not suffer from Uheir 
evil designs, but is in serious danger iron 
their pliability in the hands of designing 
men. There are colored politicians who 
can be trusted ; they cannot allAe " bag- 
ged" by rich corporations or led away 
by appeals to prejudice or passion. There 
is au element of conservati3iir among 
them, from which much may be hoped. n . 

Yet, in their condition as a whole, how / 
can they be depended on for an cnlightenJSx. V 
ed policy ? So long as they are unenlight- 
ened, bo long as effect shall follow cause, 
so long will sound general legislation bo 
imperiled. 

The influence of a million irresponsible 
voters will be felt in the states and 
throughout the nation. The greatest 
danger will be to the public credit 

A weak sense of individual responsibili- 
ty for debt, easily leads to loose ideas 
about the state and the national debt ; 
such ideas have already taken root, and 
no one knows how far they will go, or 
what is the possible evolution of party 
policy out of conditions so favorable to 
ideas of repudiatibn. 

Our public men have not troubled them- 
selves about the mental or moral condi- 
tion of the nation's wards, and the fruits 
of their neglect will be seen. 

Many individuals throughout the 
country have made the condition of the 
ex-slaves a deep concern, for which their 
efforts and sacrifices are as truly patriotic) , 
asjany service in the war could have been; 
a nebuke to those who held the national 
purse strings, who have wasted hundreds 
of millions of dollars in giving pensions 
beyond what sympathy for, and justice to, 
her soldiers, would fairly call for. 



Rivers and harbors will this year, as 
usual, swallow up millions mors than they 
properly should. Some five millions 
perhaps must go to fighting Indians.while 
the Commissioner's request for $100,000, 
for current expenses of Indian education, 
may be cut down, as la9t year, to $80,000, 
and bogus or excessive claims for pensions 
will in twelve months swallow up enough 
to school every Negro and Indian child 
in the land for ten years, nave we any 
statesmen? Not that they could have 
prevented this state of things, but where 
is their protest their outcry over such 
waste and such parsimony. 



THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

ON EDUCATION AND TOE INDIAN 



The new President's Message has long 
been made public, and we need not bring 
its many points before"our readers. It is 
in line with the judicious and manly 
course which, from his tragic accession to 
office, has done so much to allay the anxi- 
ety naturally attending it, and gained for 
him the sympathy and respect of the peo- 
ple. 

His own vicws.freely and ably urged on 
various subjects, will win the more atten- 
tion for their general harmony with those 
of his lamented predecessor. 

The President has laid out enough work 
to crown his administration with glory. 
The question is how much of it all will bo 
done by Congress. The questions of fi- 
nance and our foreign relations and inter- 
nal improvements, the Panama canal, 
and Presidential disability, will no doubt 
be acted upon, and even the Mormon 
question and civil service reform fenced 
with a little more, but will the "but recent 
1 effort" for the righteous solution of the 
Indian question continue to be "at once 
serious, determined, consistent and prom- 
ising success"? And what practical form 
will bo given to the earnest utterances ot 
Message after Message of three successive 
Presidents upon the danger "which; Presi- 
dent Garfield declared," "lurks and hides 
in the sources and fountains of power in 
every State." The danger "which no 
standard can measure," arising from igno- 
rance in the voter and the coming gener- 
ation of voters ? On this subject, Presi- 
dent Arthur says : 

"Although our sjstem of government does 
not contemplate that the nation should pro- 
vide or support a system for tho education 
of our people, no measures calculated 
to promote the general intelligence and 
virtue upon which the perpetuity ot our 
institutions so greatly depends, have ever- 
been regarded with indifference by Congress 
or the Executive. A large portion of the 
public domain has been from time to time 
devoted to the promotion of education. 
There is now a special reason why, by setting 
apart the proceeds of its sales of public lands 
or by Bome other course, the government 
should aid the work of education. Many who 
now exercise the right of suffrage are unable 
to read the ballot which they cast. Upon 
many who had just emerged from a condition 
of slavery were suddenly devolved the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in that portion of the 
country more impoverished by war. I have 
been pleased to learn from the report of the 
Commissioners of Education, that there has 
been lately a commendable increase of inter- 
est and effort for their education, but all that 
can be done by local legislation and private 
generosity should be supplemented by such 
aid as can be constitutionally afforded by the 
national government. I would suggest that 
if any fund be dedicated to this purpose, it 
may be wisely distributed in the different: 
States accoflUng to the ratio of illiteracy, as' 
by this means those locations which are most 
in need of such assistance will reap its especial 
benefits." 

The growth of Southern public senti- 
ment and effort in favor of general educa- 
tion, for both white and black, has been 
•ne of the most remarkable developments 
of the years since the fifteenth Amend- 
ment passed, and perhaps is itself the 
greatest justification of that heroic meas- 
ure. The South is doing enough to de- 
serve help in what it cannot do. Most of 
the Southern States have established free 
schools for both races, yet the last report 
of the Board ot Commissioners of the 
Peabody fund shows that, while the large 
part of the colored vqters (to .say noth- 
ing of poor whites>re confessedly unquali- 
fied by education for an intelligent exer- 
cise of the right of sn:r are 



now two millions 'of children of both races 
iq the South, without the means of in- 
struction. As the Mayor of Charleston 
pleads in his interesting Report on Edu- 
cation in that city: 

"Where millions of citizens are grow- 
ing up in grossest ignorance, it is obvi- 
ous that neither individual charity nor 
the resources of an impoverished State 
will be sufficient to meet the emergency. 
Nothing short of the wealth and power 
of the Federal Government will suffice 
to overcome the evil." 

The Union was not divided. What 
threatens either North or South threat- 
ens tho Nation, and it will do well to re- 
member the warnings of Garfield, and 
the earlier words of Madison: "A popu- 
lar government without popular informa- 
tion or the means of ncquiring it, is but 
a prologue to a farce or a tragedy,— per- 
haps both." 

For Indian civilization, President 
Arthur repeats chiefly the recommenda- 
tions which have been apparently grow- 
ing in public favor, and have received 
as he says "to a certain extent the con- 
sideration of Congress" : the extension 
to Indians of the protection and respon- 
sibilities of law ; the gradual allotment 
of lands .im.8everalty, and : 

" Third — I advise liberal appropriation fur 
the support of Indian schools, because of my 
confident belief that that course is consistent 
with the wisest economy. Among the most 
uncultivated Indian tribeB there is reported 
to be a general urgent desire on the part of 
the chiefs and older members for the educa- 
tion of their children. It is unfortunate, in 
view of this fact, that during the past year 
the means which have been at the command 
of the Interior Department for the purpose ot 
Indian instruction have proved. to be utterly 
inadequate. The success of the schools 
which arc in operation at Hampton. Carlisle, 
and .Forest Grove, should not only encour- 
age a more generous provision for the support 
of those institutions, but should prompt the 
establisament ot others of a similar charac- 
ter. They arc doubtless much more potent 
for good than the day schools upon the res- 
ervations, as the pupils are altogether sep- 
arated from the surroundings of savage life 
and brought into constant contact with civili- 
zation." 

This is the third or fourth time the im- 
portance of these schools has been urged 
upon public attention in Presidents' Mes- 
sages and Secretaries' Reports. Congress 
has responded, though to much less ex- 
tent than may be generally supposed. 

For the last three years, the Govern- 
ment has kept seventy Indian students at 
Hampton, appropriating at first, $161.00 
(aid transportation) to the yearly main- 
tainance of each,— the School supplying 
the, needed buildings, and all deficits. 
ThiB appropriation was quickly cut down 
to $150.00 by Commissioner Hayt, and 
has been kept at that figure, which,inadc- 
quate and unworthily small as it is, is still 
smaller in view of the fact that each $150 
paid for a student at Hampton, saves 
Government the amount of his rations, — 
in most cases $70.00, on the reservation. 

In the case of Carlisle, a government 
school, its support has been drawn so far 
from what is known, as the Civilization 
fund. After two years of demonstrated 
and notable success, the existence of the 
school must heneforth depend on special 
appropriations, the Indian Civilization 
fund having given out. Let us hope that 
the fund of white civilization will be suffici- 
ent to supplement it. Some of the annoy 
ances and sacrifices to which even this gov- 
ernmentschool has been subject in its no- 
ble and successful efforts for the national 
good, may be seen frsttn the following ex- 
tract of a letter from a'lady visitor to Car- 
lisle, in reference to the actual suffering 
caused by the want of $350.00 for heat- 
ing the boys' school room. 

"It made me heart sick to see those 
delicate ladies going every evening dur- 
ing study hours into that cold, unfur- 
nished, desolate room. Pipes could be 
sent to that room under-ground from the 
steam engine, for the paltry sum of $350. 
It seems as if the State of Pennsylvania 
onght to adopt that Carlisle school, and 
if the appropriation for necessary things 
such as sanitary works Ac. fails, let pri- 
vate individuals see to it" The ulti- 
mate dependence of all this work is on 
the people, and Government will not 
lead public sentiment. It is for them to 
see that it follows it 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Grow Creek Agency, Dakota, Oct. 10. 
Saturday is ration day, when the usual 
solemn stillness of the Agency is broken 
by'scoreB of Indian teams and hundreds 
of painted horsemen who pour in from the 
various camps up and down the Missouri 
river, within a radius of 30 miles — the 
camps are distributed with reference to 
wood and water. The braves Bit, clad in 
blankets or old clothes, wearing a pictur- 
esque variety of feathered hats, in groups or 
semi circles, and smoke and chat. The wo- 
men busy themselves about the supplies, 
pressing into the door of the store-house 
where a row of clerks pour into the little 
bags they hold out.their coffee, Bugar, flour 
&c. tossing upon their loaded arms a piece 
of tobacco and bacon, till a file of some two 
hundred women has passed, each carrying 
off food for a family of from three to ten. 

Thus the morning passes. The scene 
is most lively and picturesque. Paint- 
ed young squaws and long haired decora- 
ted young braves walk about with grimy 
faces, which streaks of many colored mud 
have make hideous except to the barba- 
rian eye. A thousand Indiansare brought 
together to get a week's supply of food 
for which they make no effort The re- 
sult is that they become very fastidious 
and fussy, and beg for more, making every 
possible excuse for on increase of rations. 
Nothing is earned by the'sweat of the In- 
dian's brow. 

This is what he gets for keeping his 
peace The vast storehouse filled with 
goods, he considers his own, and shrinks 
from no amount of begging to get what 
•he wants. He is learning a bad lesson. 
There is no such thing as subjugation of 
the Indian. It is all compromise; and a 
very weak business. 

The following is tho summary of rations 
issued to-day: 

To 30G families, containing 1040 per- 
sons, seven days food or 7280 rations; of 
which these are the articles and quanti- 
ties: / 

Baking Powder 301bs. 
Bacon 728" 
Fresh Beef 21810" 
Coffeo 291" 
Flonr 2000" 
Hard Bread 820" 
Herring 281" 
Salt 73" 
Soap 73" 
Sugar , 510" 

Tobacco 38" --' 

When beef is issued on the hoof, the 
allowance is 3 pounds gross per day for 
each one; when dressed, 1J pounds per 
day. The Indian prefers it on the hoof, 
and is never so happy as when allowed 
to drive it home to kill, for then he has a 
make-believe buffalo hunt, and cruelly 
worries the poor cattle; but he seldom 
gets the privilege a second time. 

Besides food, each one of the fifty thou- 
sand Indians who are totally dependent 
on Government, gets two suits of clothes 
every year, a single blanket and quilt, 
one pair of shoes, one overcoat, one hat 
and cap, one pair of suBpenders, four 
shirts, (two woollen and two "hickory,") 
four pair socks and one pair woollen mit- 
tens ; the women have a corresponding 
outfit which costs about three-fifths 
that of the men. ' 

This agency issued last year fifty good 
cooking stoves, or at the rate of one to 
every forty-two Indians. 

To every log house built, windows and 
doors are supplied, and, if of hewn logs, 
a shingle roof is added. 

Wagons and harness are issued at the 
rate of about fifty a year to the eleven 
hundred Indians; which are repaired, and 
horses shod at the Government shops. 
Many horses have been supplied; wire 
fence is provided to protect the crops; 
plows and all needed farming utensils, and 
seed are given for the asking; but like all 
other supplies only once in so often to 
each one. At Cheyenne river, the Agent 
had orders to plow up 500 acres ofland 
because the Indians had lost their work- 
ing stock in the hard winter that had 



Each Indian has a cattle brand, and 
herding iB encouraged; for this the Indi- 
an is especially adapted, and on this line 
can move on to self support perhaps more 
quickly than on any other. 

At Crow Creek (called the " Model 
Agenoy.'l) about one fourth live in log 



houBcs, and have tables and regu> 
lar meals. The log house is a great 
advance upon the "tipi" or tent,, 
and is gradually displacing the lat- 
ter, in which Indian life Is at its .lowest 
When logs are hewn and carefully put up^ 
they make the proper thing for the front- 
ier. They may be partitioned off, and 
thus afford the conditions of respect- 
able living. 

A competent Agent can, in a few years, 
induce the majority of a tribe to abandon 
tents; but with constant changes in these 
officials, small progress is made to- 
ward a beqpr way of living. The policy 
of low salaries tor Agents is keeping 
the best men from being sent to help t^em, 
and has put back the cause of Indian 
civilization scores of years. In each of 
the six Agencies that Hampton deals with, 
there has been a new Agent within a 
year and a half- Why should the red 
man be cursed with such stupid, make- 
shift policy ? 

An interesting feature of ration day has 
been the applications of Indians for spec- 
ial grants over and above their regular 
dues. I took the following notes as they 
came into Agent Spencer's office, 
one, with their petitions. 

Major Spencer sits in his arm chair, an 
interpreter by his side ; his clerk,' Mr. 
Etheridge, holds a record book, and re- 
ports promptly .whether the applicant 
has already received all he has a right 
to; a most important check. 

Beaver Woman — "My son wishes to 
make a stable, and wishes an ax and nails." 
"What about the ax you got last Septem- 
ber?" "I broke the handle." A new 
handle is granted. 

The Cloud wishes wire fence for ten 
acres of land he is cultivating, and get3 
it. 

Pretty Woman is allowed a coffee pot, 
and cloth for a tipi. 

Drifting Goose is granted a bed-stead 
and a broom. 

Left Hand, a shovel and hatchet. 

Not afraid of Bear, an ax and handle. 

Surrounded, wishes a week's leave of 
absence, with rations for twenty-four In- 
dians, to go on a visit to Red Cloud agenr 
cy; and a broom; granted. j 
. Crow Man is allowed one pane^f 
glass. - y 

Fast Walker, a wash tub and hatchet 

Big Eagle, a neck-yoke for cattle. 

Red Crow wants ten cedar posts, but* 
the Agent needs them for the nine frame 
houses he is building for Indian chiefs, and 
refuses; but he gets five lengths of stove 
pipe and two elbows. 

Antoine Rounded gets a wash tub and 
Dutch oven. • . 

White Crow Walker a grind-stone, and^ 
a spade. 

Runs All over, a spade, nails, and file 
to sharpen his spade. 

Good II inona (woman) will get a bed- 
stead and chair if her house is good 



Oldest Child,'aix window panes, a/bed- 
stead and broom. I 

With Tail has forfeited his rations! lor 
killing a cow; ho explains that the "cow 
was, his own, and demands his. rations. 

Charging Hawk has built a good house, 
and wants a bedstead, broom, table, chair, 
and hatchet: granted. 

Kill Many wisheB a plow and harness, 
which are loaned to him. 

The remainder were like the above. 

Thus the industrious are encouraged, 
and the idle and roving go without any 
comforts. 

The following speeches were made 
through an interpreter by Chiefs at Coun- 
cils, whom I met at Crowtreek and Low- 
er Brule agencies. 

The first is from the father of Ziewie, 
who had just returned from Hampton. 

SPEECH OF noN'T KNOW HOW. 

Tou all know me well. I once carried the 
! most deadly weapons. I now lead a different 
life. You chiefs are all wise. In our wild state 
we wish our children to have education, and 
advise them well. My father gave me advice: 
it was bad advice. " Go on war path, and try 
and take a scalp, you'll be honored ; if you get 
killed your name will be honored." 

Ton know that was hard, but we tried al- 
ways to obey cur fathers.. This friend of ours 
here gives us good advice. This advice if car- 
ried out*illT>ring everlasting good. Look 
at my daughter who has come from Hamp- 
ton; I am ashamed to appear beside her, 




SODTHERN 



Come out with your children. What do 
you fear! I sent my child because I knew 
iood>ould 



from it. Yes I aee the 

as soon as my daughter came back, for 

the Indiana now get her to interpret fur them. 
Look at the three boys who have come back, 
you chiefs and warriors. Most everyone of 
you asked them to interpret, and they 
did it. . 

W ite Ghost is the head Chief of the 
Yanktonnai (Crow Creek). He is anx- 
ious to have an industrial school at his 
own agency. He said: 

SPEBCU OF WHITE GHOST. 

I will say a few words. Of course the Indi- 
ans like to gain something as well as white 
people. Before you came I talked with the 
Agent, and I will repeat my words, (puff puff) 
I went to Washington this snmmer and held 
council with the Secretary, the Great Father 
was wounded. I asked hip for a real true 
school, no foolishness about it. I want my 
children educated in my own land. If you 
would build that school for us here you 
would'nt bother about taking my children 
east. 

I said real school because children here 
learn nothing. I know many white people, a 

freat many ladies, friends of Indians. I said 
efore you came, " I shall never give it up," 
(getting the school.) My father was a chief. 
I succeeded him. Since then I work for my 
tribe. Still it is all failure till three years ago 
when an officer came and raised us right up. 

erred to till) work of Capt. Dougherty, 
late Agent.) 

SPEECH OF TWO KETTLE. 

A Lower Brule Indian. 

I'm not afraid, to\talk to anybody. I am 
clear of everything,- -Sioux and tho Great 
Spirit will hear what I have to say to you. 
Ever since white people have been on the 
Missouri River I have lived peaceably with 
them. This tribe has never had any trouble, 
and therefore I joined them. I have been to 
Washington and stood in the miadle of the 
floor and made a Bpecch. If the Great Father 
looks at any tribe he ought to help this the 
most, because they never made any trouble 
with whites. / 

T have been East and seen many white peo- 
ple who are like the crass on the prairie. Ail 
these good whites who help Indians the 
Good Father picks them out and sends them 
here. When I went to visit Hampton I 
saw how the boys'were treated, the beds they 
slept in, with my own eyes 

The Great Father likes to help and lead Indi- 
ans in white man's way. I'll depend on you to 
take good care of my son at Hampton, I ate 
the food they cooked for them, Buch as beef 
and vegetables, t ic best I have ever eaten I 
hope my son will have the same food I had, 
when there. I know there is ten times as 
many white people as Indians and when I 
come back I tel Indian all about it. I al- 
most pray to you. I hope you take good care 
• of m 5 son and t.ich him to talk your tongue, 
to read and write. Now, my friend, you see 
wc are poor Indians. We can't help our- 
selves-alone. I see you are trying to help us 
This is the only road we can take to teach 
our children. ... - t „„ 

When you cut my son's hair, save it for me. 
I was foolish when he was baptized. I pray- 
ed that his hair might never be cut and now 
I go back on my word, but it is best for him. 
Gen. Sully says of this man : 
"The bearer of this, Two Kettle, is a mem- 
ber of the " Band of Tools," and is one of the 
Indiana that I sent out from Fort Rice, to re- 
capture some horses stolen by hostile Indians. 
This was done, and this Indian brought in a 
scalp of one of the hostiles he killed. On 
this account he has been threatened by hostiles, 
and deserves kind treatment from whites. 

t \ SPEECH OF BKSB BIRD. 

flon a*" Light of Star," Head soldier of Band 

| No. 6. 

One special thing I wish to tell you. We 
are poor Indians, and can't help ourselves 
without having a good man to lead us. 
Since I can remember I have been trying to 
do right by every body. I want to live, and 
I want my children to live. I've done all I 
could in our way to train my children (:- 
hunting, etc) 

This hunting and going on war path I now 
have left behind. Now the Great Father wishes 
ua to adopt white man's ways. This tribe 
wants to keen ourselves and the only way is 
to teach our cuildren. They'll be a great help 
to the tribe. , ... 

I went to Washington and saw white peo- 
ple and houses. I looked back to see the 
iosd I was taking and when I saw it I waf 
blind. I am blind because I have no educa 
tion. These frontiermen know I am ignor 
ant. They want to cneat me out of my proper- 
ty That's the reason I want to send my son 
to Hampton. I want bim to leam to work, 
oread, write and talk English language. 
You have education, you know what to do 
with the boys when they go to Hampton. 



Now you can ask everybody about this camp 
and these Indians. If you do, if they tell you 
the truth, they say we are trying to help our- 
selves! and following the Great Father's ad- 
Then other tribes have been going to Wash- 
ington most every year. When you get back, 
we depend on you to help us, bo we can send 
you our boys to see our Great Father. 

I suppose you saw rny son Frank Yellow 
Bird down there. The principal thing,.Fd 
like youto help us with is this. Sometimes we 
would like to see yon and your boys (you are 
now taking)— see how they are getting along. 
If the Great Father allows us to go to see 
our sons, I'd like to take an interpreter and an 
agent. My son Yellow Bird says I must send 
his brother. I wish my son to learn capenter's 
trade. 

That all I have to say. 
Since writing the above, letters have 
been received from the agents in charge 
of the thirty youths who were recently re- 
turned to their homes after a three years' 
course at Hampton. 

The accounts are generally very satis- 
factory; up to our best hopes. The only 
draw back has been a reduction by the 
office at Washington of the monthly 
wages allowed by the agents (from $20 or 
$25 to $15,) which has much discouraged 
the boys. This does not seem wise in 
view of the importance of success in 
this effort. 

I am glad to express my conviction that 
the agents are doing all in their power to 
encourage these Indian graduates.and that 
they are genuinely interested in the wel- 
fare of the people under their charge. 

s. r. a. 



VIRGINIA SCHOOL EEPOET. 

The eleventh annual report of Hon. Wm. 
H. Ruffner, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Virginia, for the year ending July 31, 
1881, is one of unusual interest even from his 
able pen, in its thoroughness, vigor and en- 
couragement. Its carefully collated statistics 
show continued growth in the public school 
jm of tlie State in every particular,— in 
bers, funds, character of instruction and 
administration and in public favor. '(The 
increase of 18,310 in attendance is the most 
ticeable single fact ;" but there are many 
others of interest. The total amount availa- 
ble for school purposes during the year was 
$1,304,814 58; The total coat, $903,000 20, 
for current expenses, and $137,238 70, for 
permanent improvements. The whole cost 
ol public education per month, per pupil 
rage attendance was $1. 21, an increase 
four cents over last year. The number 
schools opened (counting each grade of one 
teacher as a school,) was 0,382,of which 1,443 
were colored; number of teachers; white, 
4;405; colored , 927; average monthly salaries ; 
males, $20 13, females, $24 02; average ram 
ber of months taught, 5.87, a slight : " 
over last year. 

Another noticeable point is the gain 
male over male teachers, in both white and 
colored. Another is the gain of the colored 
on the white people in the number of teach- 
ers, schools a: 
teachers tb 



to which administrative energy should be 
vigorously directed ." There is no doubt that 
it will be, and it is to be earnestly hoped that 
the same wise administration which, through 
the adversities and difficulties of the last 
eleven years, has developed the Virginia school 
system into the vigorous, progressive force it 
is, may bo long entrusted with this vital inter- 
est of the State. 



EDUCATION IN 0HABLEST0N. 
An earnest and weighty appeal for the 
Government aid recommended by our last 
four Presidents, is made by Major Court- 
enay in his late annual review of educa- 
tion in the city of Charleston. The strong- 
est arguments are those which he uses — 
the evidence of all that has been done, 
and of all that is still needed but beyond 
the limit of effort strained to the utmost. 
The forcible facts are these: "The number 
of children (whites) in the public schools 
in 1860 were about 4000. The number of 
children, while and colored, in the public 
schools in 18S0 was 4140, of which the 
whites number 2871,and the colored 2069. 
The population in 1880 was larger than in 
1860, the whites and blacks being very 
nearly equal. It will be seen, therefore, 
that by the addition of the colored chil- 
dren, the number of children to be educa- 
ted in the city has been doubled. The 
number of whites and colored iu 1880 is 
about the same as the whites alone in 1800; 
or in other words, on the basis of the 
average percentage of school attendance 
reached in 1860, about one-half of the 
white children and one half of the colored 
children in this city are to-day without 
the means of public instruction. The 
statement of these facts, of itself reveals 
the educational situation of our communi- 
ty, more or less common to the whole 
state and the South. To attempt to meet 
this emergency, and sustain the present 
school system, Charleston/s doing more 
than she ever did,nnd more in comparison, 
than any city in the Union. The assess 
values in Charleston in 1860 were $45,000, 
000, and in 1880, $21,000,000 — a reduc- 
tion of more than one-half of taxable val- 
ues, in the face of an obligation to educate" 
more, than double the number of children 



and 67 days for the colored schools. The 
total enrollment was 179,490, of whom 
107,483 were white and 72,007 colored. 
The average daily attendance in the white 
schools was 67,974 and in the colored 50, 
184, or a total average attendance of 117, 
978. The Superintendent says, their 
school system is in the main, a good one 
and w,ill compare favorably with the sys- 
tems of other states, .y* 

| . 



1.00AL OPTION FOE V1EGLNIA. 



The organizers of the local option move- 
ment in Virginia hai 
believe, in keeping 
ft" d calling the Stati 
aflcr the fall electioi 
drink is not particul 
parties of all shade: 



thing, 
)ut of party politics, 
nvention for Dec. 20, 
e over. The devil of 
s to his'politics, and 
ve reason enough to 
Whatever theoretical 
objections may be urged by any against 
state prohibitory laws, the right of any com- 
munity to be clean if it prefers to* bo is cer- 
tainly in accordance with republican institu- 
tions. Thousands of the best citizens in-ev- 
ery party are earnest and anxious for local 
option. Who oppose it? The rumsellcrs, of 
course, who set their traps at our gates, and 
those of their customers who are afraid there, 
may be enough righteous men in their city to 
save them from drinking up their homes, a 1 
sending their families to the poor house a 
themselves to a drunkard's grave. Two thou- 
sand such graves are annually dug in Virginia, 
it is estimated, and from twelve to twenty 
thousand dollars annually spent for liquor in 
this State that cannot pay its own debts or 
educate over fifty per cent, of its children. Is it ' 
not time to do something about it? • J 

Local option has been fairly and successfully^ 
tested for many years in West Virginia, Mary- 
land and North Carolina. That it has led up 
to a stronger movement for prohibition in 
North Carolina is evidence of its vitality. 
Involving it with political issues and in imper- 
fect shape has resulted in its defeat in that 
State by a large majoiity. It may be a very 
great mistake however to imagine that the de- 
feat means anything but firmer purpose and 
surer aim for final success. The colored vote, 
nuenccd by party names and personal appe- 
ti.-, was largely captured by whiskey— but 
not all; here again education shows. A young 
teacher under the Friends' Missio: 



from Raleigh to the Freedman's Friend: "The 
colored people, especially in the country, have 
This heavy load has been assumed up to been almost wild in defence of their idol, 
the higncst pitch of taxation however, whiskey. In some places churches havefieen 



The taxation of the city of Charleston in 
1880 for public schools was in all 3 J mills, 
amounting to about $61,000 a year, ex-, 
elusive of annual appropriations to the 
High School and College. The city of 
Boston gave a total of 2 mills the same 
year for her complete, model public school I young 
establishment of seven high schools, two | of right 



Latin,.one Normal, forty-nine Grammar, 
and four hundred and eight Primary 
schools. Charleston gives in proportion 
nearly half as much again as Boston for 
her Primary public schools alone, and, in 
pupils over last year:' "on addition, annual appropriations to the 
£ of white 0.2, of colored High school and College, and this under 



closed against the pastors because they have 
dared to advocate prohibition. Two of my 
young preachers are receiving no support from 
their congregations for the same cause,, but I 
have reason to be proud of them, for while 
many of the ministers have let their mouths be 
closed by the intimidations of the people, these 
have been outspoken for the\cause 
the face of all opposition. B.*6. G. 



iTools, white gain 9.47, colored I a c Tty tax — beside the state tax — of 2 J per 
cent, while that of Boston is only U per 
cent. The^ity of Charleston cannot grap- 
ple with this educational question. She 
needs, in common with the South, the 
help of the national Government to solve 
a question as national as slavery was, and 
affecting the whole country." 



18.00, 

14.9; in pupils in daily average attendance, 
whites 3.7, colored 7.2. 

Dr.JRuffner remarks: " The gain in the rel- 
ative number of colored teachers comes from 
the increasing supply of competent persons, 
the excellent abilities of trained colored teach- 
ers, and the increasing demand of the colored 
people for teachers of their own race. The 
gain in tho number of schools and pupils is 
no doubt to be ascribed to the growing de- 
sire for education among the colored people. 
Even yet their per centage of enrollment as 
compared with, their Bchool population is 
nearly 20 per centAelow that of the whites, 
but if the ratio increase as rapidly in the next 
few years as in the year just closed, the dif- 
ference will be almost if not entirely equal- 
ized. This fact is interesting to all who sympa- 
thise with human improvement ; it is also full 
of proniise to the commonwealth, and is cer- 
tainly creditable to the colored race." 

Threo thousand dollars of the Peabody 
Fund (the smallest sum ever received from 
this source,) were used in paying the expenses 
of three large Normal 'Institutes, two white 
and one colored ; the latter held at Hampton 
Institute last July ; all successful and produc- 
tive of much good. Wo regret we have no 
room for further details of these, one of which 
however has been fully reported heretofore in 
the Workman. 

The school population of Virginia Is 
555,807; of which 240,080 are colored; the 
per centage enrolled is of whites, 51.5, of col- 
ored, 81.0; in average daily attendance, 
white, 20.5, colored, 17.2. The gain in en- 
rollment over last ye„ U jbout^ ^r 

~ attendance is a point 



EDUCATION IN ALABAMA. 

We have received from Mr. B. T. Wash- 
ington.a graduate of this school and form- 
er teacher of Indians here, now Princi- 
pal of the new State Normal School at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, the Report of the Su- 
perintendent of education of that State 
for the year ending September 30th, 1886. 
The total school revenue for that year was 
$397,465.35, of which $13,500 was appro- 
priated for the support of the three'Nor- 
mal Schools then existing.as follows: one 
white school at Florence,$7,500,one colored 
sohool at Manoa,$4,000,one colored school 
at Huntsville, $2,000. The Superintendent 
reports these Norrnal Schools as "all do- 
ing well." We don't doubt that the new 
Normal School at Tuskegee will merit 
the same commendation. We shall feel a 
special interest in its success from the 
fact that its Principal and his two assist- 
ants are graduates of Hampton. 

There were during the year 8,085 



of my school has been in the field night and 
day for the last four weeks. In many places 
threats of personal violence have precededjiis 
going forth, but he has been unharmed throughTx 
the whole fierce conteBt. Many of the lead- 

of the churches are most active \ 
against all temperance movements, and though ) 
the young ought to be morcjenlightened, they 
are only too glad to plead the example of the / 
old church members, to uphold themselves uj J 
drinking. 

In my Bchool, however, I am glad to report 
a healthy sentiment on this subject. Of the 
older members now connected with the Bchool ^ 
I regard all as safe, but who can tell how 
many of the younger ones may yet be drawn 
into the web of intemperance." 

It will be sad indeed for the future of the 
colored race, if, after having been brought 
out of the house of bondage with their faces 
set toward the promised land, tbey cannot 
shake off these fiery serpents of the wilderness. 
Let all whose option it iB to be free— of every 
name and race and party, join hands against 
the curse that affects every interest of home 
and state . Let Virginia tike a foremost place 
in this, as in every other life-proving action 
of the new South. 



Horsford's Acid Phosi 

Strengthens the system by qui 
vous agitation. . 



formerly of Boston, but for several years at 
Fort Monroe, can accommodate 

FOBTY OE FIFTY QUESTS 
for-the winter. Terms: $10.00 per week. 
F6r further informstion address, 

MRS. S. P. EATON, 

Fortrett Monroe*, Va. 
-"- recommend Mrs. Eaton's 
Wmkman.) 
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E CHILDREN. 



The teacher who makes the following 
appeal for the suffering little ones around 
him, is ono of the earlicBt graduates of 
Hampton — Class of '72 — and has been 
faithfully teaching ever since his gradua- 
tion. We have very seldom made this 
column a medium of direct appeal, but 
cannot shut it to this cry of the children, 
and shall be happy to send his address to 
any friend who may be moved to respond 
to it. 



-Va., Nov. 18th, 1831. 



My Dear Friend : 
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crops 

as a matter of eoursc.'they arcieit in a insti- 
tute state. . Many of the men have left their 
homes of late for the public works in order to 
6uppnrt their families; and, dear friend, it is 
shocking to look into the homes of the major- 
ity of them end see the condition of their 
wives and children. This is the first time dur- 
ing my nine yeurs of service in the field, us a 
teacher, that 1 have hail an occasion to appeal 
to my distant Northern friends for assistance 
for my scholars, and whilst 1 feel a delicacy 
in so doing at this time, necessity, actually 
forces me. Now, if you know of any friend 
or society, from which I can obtain any^relicf 
such as clothes, 
charts, &c, for 

form them of the Buttering condition 01 my 
scholars, by presenting them this 5 : or iuforai 
me and I will write. My school numbers gen- 
erally from 110 to 100. With little or no as- 
sistance, I have worked hard since I have been 
here, and I feel nappy to inform you that I 
don't think my labors have been in vain. We 
stand greatly in need of teachers, in our Co. 
We could employ a dozen could they he got- 
ten? Our Co. Supt., told me that he -had 
written to Hampton, but could'nt get any. 
There has been a protracted meeting in the 
vicinity and 18 of my scholars have been hap- 
pily converted, therefore you know I must 
feel happy, as I have ever taught them that 
the greatest of all knowledge is to know the 
Lord in the pardon of their sins. I have a 
pleasaut Sabbath school, hut stand in need of 
Bibles and other necessary books and articles, 
to make such a school interesting. Please re- 
member my kindest regards to Gen'l Arm- 
strong, and Miss Mackie. For fear of weary 
ing you, I will close, hoping to hear from you 
again soon. Your obedient servant, EL. 



A TEACHER AND FARMER. 

Just the right man in the right place, 
writes the following letter. He has made 
no mistake in " planting himself," and de- 
serves the encouragement he asks for. 
Just the one to send a good paper to. 

N. C, Nov. ft, 1881. 

My dear friend : 

I am now hysy about harvesting my little 
farm. I taught . four months this year and 
made a right good farm, but I had to work 
very hard lo do it. 1 ulwoys thought where 
there is a will there is a way, and 1 believe I 
have found it so. I always think of what 
yon used to tell students: " Be sure you are 
right and then go ahead." I wish I had the 
time to come out Christmas to see you all. I 
begin to want to sec some of my dear teach- 
ers. I hope you had a nice trip to the old 
world last summer, and also to the West. 
General, these people uiake out very bad by 
working on shares. They make large crops, 
but at the end of the year thero is nothing 
coming to them, so they arc hard up from one 
year to another. I saw how they were doing, 
and advised them to buy themselves horseB; 
some of them listened to me and some would 
not; I think I came to my old State and plant- 
ed myself down exactly where I was needed. 
I have been teaching I ere for six yenrs and 
they still want mo as a worker among them, 



although I have had some very great discour- 
agements and about give up sometimes. 1 hope 
you had a largo Bchool this year. I wish you 
would pleau tend tome reading matter, and a 
catalogue of the school. 1 am working hard 
trying to buy me a home, too. I thought that 
would be an example and encourage others to 
do so. I shall be happy to hear from you at 
any time. ° 

Yours, as ever, 

P - 

A THEOL0GI0AL RAGMAN. 

A young man who has for several years 
since his graduation been working for 
himself, among good friends near Boston, 
feeling bis responsibility towards his peo- 
ple, has now buckled on his armor and 
gone into the middle of the fight in a 
country settlement of the South. Some 
things naturally surprise him, yet he feels 
encouraged. 

"I organized a Sunday School last Sunday. 
Very few of the children have bibles. 1 find 
the black hoard helps wonderfully wben hookB 
are scarce. 

The colored people have no churches; only 
have preaching cvorv three weeks. I heard 
the minister preach last Sunday. The height 
of his aim was to gel a shout from the sisters. 
After the sermon he called on me to say a few- 
words, which I did. 

I met a colored man peddling around town, 



mi 
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,u, .Imnks for' '.lie offer to send me read- 
ing matter; but mv Massachusetts friends 
keep uie very well supplied with the Boston 
papers. If you could send me a Virginia pa- 
per occasionally I wo Id be glad of it. 

I have talked with the best white citizens 
of the town as to the general condition of my 
people here. They say they have maac little 
progress since the suirender. " It is true, 
said ope, "the most of them own the spot 
they have their little huts upon, but outside 
of that they own nothing; the grcn'or por- 
"-— can scarcely make tbeir points meet, 
scarcely sees a colored man decently 
icd. When our people dou't have, a place 
orship God in, we can pretty well guess 

they are getting along. Says Dr. 

colored man's cabbage and religion staud 
first " I was very sorry to see the people here 
_ very fond of their dram. I hope to be 
able to speak to them on this subject soon. 

After all their faults I find them very anx- 
ious to have their children learn and make all 
the progress they can, which is very encour- 
aging tS me. I shall try, by the help of God, 
to do all the good 1 can. I undoubtedly do 
miss my pleasaut Northern home. Sacrifices 
must be made to accomplish any good in this 
world. Please tell Gen. Marshall hia letter 
was received! Manv thanks for liis kindness. 
Am sorry I could not conic by Hampton. My 
best regards to all my dear Hampton friends. 
I could write more if time would permit. 

Your pupil, C. 

OFFERED A WHITE SCHOOL. 

A young woman graduate writes to a 
kind friend, who sends us her letter: 



-N. C, 



November, 28 1881 
Mr. B. 
My good Friend: 

I received the two papers and package of 
books by mail. Many thanks for them. I 
was more than glad to have the Southern 
Workman. I welt remember PrcBident Gar- 
field's speech at Hampton. I enjoyed that 
and many interesting pieces in the Southern 
Workman. I am getting on nicely with my 
school. It has increased ever so much. I had 
an offer of taking ft white'school near me, but 
I refused because I knew Jjhad enough to do 
to teach my own color, r 

Yours gratefully, K. 

A SUNDAY BCHOOt WITH ONE BIBLE. 

A young woman who was a faithful 
student and is now as faithful a teacher, 
gives a graphic account of the work she 
is pursuing under many difficulties, that 
might daunt many a Northern Norrral 
School graduate. 

November, 188L 
The pcoplo here are very anxious to have 
their children learn, although they are very 
poor, and hnvo to work for very small wages. 
This is a new school and I have to labor under 
many difficulties. I am getting along nicely, 
and both parents and scholars seem to be 
highly pleased with me. 
Sly school houBe ia very uncomfortable. It 



it an old house that was used for a dwelling 
house, with a large, open fire place in it, 
which I am glad to use when it is cold, as I 
have not any stove. My house is well venti- 
lated, with notes large enough in the sides of 
the house to look out of doors, and a targe 
window, without either wood or glass in it; 
but the latter I expect to have in soon. 

I was sent to teach in this house, with only 
a few rough benches in it; without either 
maps, charts, blackboard, or any thing of the 
kind. • By hard labor I have been able to get 
a blackboard, and some of the parents lave 
promised to make the house more comfortable 
for the winter. I have taught here s cceaa- 
fully one month, and made out my report and 
Bent it in. It was aaid to be correct. 

I have Btaited a Sunday school, that I en- 
joy very much. Many of the parents and 
older scholars, who cannot attend in the week, 
come on Sunday and try to learn. I have 
generally from ten to twenty seven scholars 
every Sunday, and the people seem to like it 
very much. Among this number I 'found only 
one tihgitlff Ixjok >tnd one IliUe. Some of the 
parents, who can read, have sent and asked 
ine to give them an old Testament. This I 
did. and was sorry I could not do more. I 
have been frying to get some more books and 
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I ought 'not' to work so hard. I " ill soon wear 
myself out; but I tell them "The harvest is 
great and laborers are few, therefore I must 
do all that I can." 

If Miss Cleveland is there give my 
best love to her. and tell her many thanks I 
owe tier for that nice book she gave ine before 
I left there. I find much pleasure in reading 
it. and as the people like to have me read for 
than, 1 take trees pleasure in rea ling to them 
hichthey 



'I'll.. 
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work in a Temperance pledge. It ia 
just now to attempt it. 

If you-aee fit to give fhia a place in your 
" Workman," that my school matea may know 
I am not yet a deserter fronvthe ranks of the 
Hampton Graduate phalanx, and that I am- 
still hearing the same spear, and hatttiog with 
the common enemy who is so well fortified in 
this my "Palmetto State," I will be much 
obliged. 

Sincerely yours. B. 

FROM TWO OF THE HAMPTON SINGERS. 

Two of the original band of " Hampton 
Students," 'who went through the North 
eight years feo, while the walls for Vir- 
ginia Hall rale in time with their songs, 
write pleasantly of their present good 
work as teachers. One writes a joint 
letter with his wife. 

, Va., Nov: 21, 1881. 

Dear Teacher: 

I have been teaching ever 
since I left Hampton, with the exception of 
two sessions; during which time I went to 
school at the Shaw University, for the pur- 
pose of completing a scientific course. I have 
a very large and flourishing school. My school 
numbers fifty-two pupils, and a prospect of a 
good many more after the people get through 
sowing wheat. I teach ten months in a year, 
and my wages are thirty dollars per month. 
The Board has given me two schools, arid as 
soon as I finish one school the other one ia 
waiting for me. The Board told me that they 
wantell me to teach all the time, and that I 
should have a school as long as I would teach 
for them. I am teaching in a poor eoinniuuity, 
and am surrounded by ignorance, vice and 
immorality. 

I hope you will write and send mo some 
good advice. 

I am ever your your loving pupil, 

B. 

, N. C, Nov. 14, 1881. 

Dear Friend : 

The school here will not begin 
as early tills year, as it did last year, nor will 
it run as long. 

The Committee have bought land and are 
building a large school house, which will cut 
the monev short. It is generally desired that 
I should teach again, which I think of doing. 




Altho 



REPORT FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A graduate of the class of '73, who af- 
ter a two year's clerkship, took a school 
in his own .state, sends the following re- 
port of the condition of things about him : 
S. C, Nov, 28, 1881. 

Dear Friend : 

I have commenced my work 
earlier this'vear. The people in this state and 
especially this part, are doing remarkably well 
in some respects, but in others we find the 
same draw backs, which I am convinced are 
to be found the South over, and wherever the 
colored people are thickly settled and igno- 

Amongya majority of them, I find e"B^ r 
desire to learn everything pertaining to t llc,r 
advancement, but I am sorry to say thero are 
some who have no desire to be educated or 
have their children so. Apparently they are 
satisfied with their present educational attain- 
ments, and seem to have ambition only bo f" 
as amassing property is concerned. I kno w 
several families »ho keep their children con- 
tinually employed working, trying to get rich, 
saying if they can get rich they will be nMe 
to go where and do whatsoever an educated 
man can. Happily, this is not the idea of the 
majority. 

In this county the 'colored people have a 
taxable property of lome five or six million 
dollars, all collected since the rebellion, so 
you can judge from this that they have not 
been idle. 

Most 'all of them have nice, comfortable 
homes, and live chiefly by farming on the same 
rent system bo common South. Yet quite a 
number have bought their own lands, ard 
thus farm independently, and rent to their 
neighbors at a cheaper rate than the whites. 
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Your loving pupils. 

W. and E. 



A PRIEST) GONE. 



V 



The death of the Hon. Charles Benedict, 
of Watcrbury, Conn., on his way home 
from a foreign trip, is to Hampton Insti- 
tute the loss of a long tried and valued 
friend. A public-spirited, noble hearted 
man, holding the many interests in his 
own community which such men are al- 
ways over burdened with, his vacant place 
there will be long mourned, as well as in 
the genial family circle whose centre, he 
was. He has been for many years a steady 
giver to Hampton, an interested attend- 
ant at its anniversaries, and .helper of its 
causes which were near his heart. His 
loss is personal and great to those who 
represent the school. 




1 



Ptolemy must have been mistaken in de- 
claring there was no royal road to math- 
ematics. Or, if there was none then, it lias 
been laid out now, and Profs. Geo. -A., 
Walton, and Edwin P. Scavcrarc the cn-,. 
ginccrs who have " cast up the highway 
and gathered out the stones" for the prog- 
ress of the young American sovereigns. 
, m . If there is anvthir.g nearer perfection in 
ord with mv pupils and their parents. ' Many 1 the shape of a school book than their 
of them arc very anxious to come to H., but "Franklin Arithmetics "—1 rimary, Lie- 
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The young men I have organized into a small 
debating society. We meet twice each 
when I read- the important news from my pa- 
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they discuss such subjects as 
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mentnry and Written — published by Wm. 
Ware & Co., 47 Franklin St., Boston, we 
should be pleased to sec it. We would we 
"jAcrc a child ngain for the fun of studying 
,' [them. The Primary is used by the Prac- 
tice Teacl»ng class at Hampton Institute 
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IH0IDENT8 ()F INDIAH LIFE AT 
HAMPTON. 

There has never been a time tftfen the In- 
dians at Hampton could be reported on more 
favorably than now. Inquiring at the class- 
rooms, work shops, and farm, 1 get this an- 
swer— "They arc improving." The new In- 
dian boys are doing creditably at their differ- 
ent occupations, and seem industrious as well 
as apt at their trades. I 

"GOD GIVING DAT.'* 

During the Thankskiving week, I gave them 
an idea why the day was called 41 Thanksgiv- 
ing"— and what every one's especial duty was. 
I told them that perhaps several of us would 
• be dead before another Thanksgiving rolled 
around, and before one hundhkd Thanksgiv- 
ings, very few people who now live would 
be alive. I never saw a class so much inter- 
ested in a little talk in my life us they were. 
While I was talking tn them, I observed two 
boys in the class with tears in their eyes. 

day, the day before Thanksgiving, 
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- fhad told them on Monday, 
them what to-morrow would be. 

A bright-eyed little boy from Arizona spoke 
up before the others and said— "God giving 
day." This answer caused some confusion at 
first; but I soqb made them see that his an- 
swer was not si) silly as they thought The 
day after Thanksgiving, the 
gilt, aftcr enjoying such 



St of them 
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God giving day." 

,ACK II AWE. 

Indi. 
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In years previous, our Indians have been 
mixed, full bln< il and half breed ; some were 
of English, Fro icli and Spanish parentage on 
cue aide's but n >t until now have we had any 
of African parentage. When Cspt. Brown 
arrived, lie brOUgm with him a boy named 
Frank Bluck-IIawk, whose father was a col- 
ored man. Frank is a very bright boy, Speak- 
ing very good English, bat at the same time 
loves Letter his native tongue, the Sioux lan- 
t seemed to causa general watisfuc- 
g the colored students, when they 
lie likes colored boys very well, 
as better. He mostly associates 
in liovs, who seem to appreciate 



The Indian's power of imitation is wonder- 
ful. There is a boy among the new Indians 
who has learned the language of four differ- 
ent tribes, and who will soon speak English 
well. He is also very bright in other respects. 
His jiame in English, 'is "Cracking Wing," a 
name containing eight of the most difficult 
letters of our alphabet. ' I wrote his name and 
told him. (by signs,) to copy it. He smiled 
'pleasantly 'n my face as a sign of "All 
right," I passed on to my next boy, and so on 
until I had gone two-thirds around the class, 
when I felt some one pulling me by the coat- 
tail. *I looked around ^and found Cracking 
Wing trying to call attention to his copy. I 
went over, and to my surprise I really found 
the name written BTUAIOOT, as well as plainly. 
Any person could have read it without the 
slightest difficulty. 

The Indian can certainly use his fingers 
with great skilH Among the best writers in 
school, you will find some Indian boys. 



Thursday of every week, a short time is 
devoted to "Habits and Manners." A com- 
mittee is appointed, whose business it is to 
watch and note every unbecoming thing that 
is done at the table. The last report was 
given in as follows, by a bright and very lady- 
like little girl: "I siw Indian girls leave their 
seats while eating dinner, without permis- 
sion. I don't think that nice." It was put 
to vote and unanimously declared to be wrong. 
One of the boys reported that bread was 
thrown upon the floor. This was decided to 
be very impolite" and at the last meeting, 
Buch things were only spoken of as things of 
the past. 

Ttie Senior Indian boys are happily engaged 
in preparing to get up their last little Christ 
mas dinner, of which 
next number. 



will speak i 
Orpheus McAdoo, 



8uccea*o0bJ. C. Rabbins and B, T. Washington, in 
charge of Indian boys. 

THE OIRL'S ACHIEVEMENTS, 

This month many new garments have been 
made by the girls, both old students and new 
—a good many under-garments, and some 
calico dresses. Two. of the girls who have 
been here over two years, did every stitch of 
work on their dresses, (by hand,} and cut 
them out themselves. They were very nicely 
done. Most of the others did all the sewing 
but the button holes. Three others can sew 
very nicely on the machine, and one so well 
that she takes her regular work day in the In- 
dustrial mom with the smartest of the colored 
girls. The girls arc now greatly intereB'.ed in 
finishing up " for,Christmas " the flannel 
dresses which did not get quite done for 
Thanksgiving. The new girls are improving 
very mue i indeed— faster than any other set 
we have had. Some room with colored girls, 



and they seem to like each other very much. 
The room work is divided between the room- 
mates— ono has the waa^stand and scrap-bas- 
ket, and the other the table and floor— while 
each takes care of her own bed and wardrobe 
and bureau drawers. 

All the girls wash and iron their own 
clothes. Some had probably never known 
such luxury as clean clothes, while others had 
been nicely trained — but they all do very well, 
even some of the smallest. 

WANTS TO COME DACE. 

I have had this nice little note from one of 
the girls who went hitrte to Dakota. We 
heard that she had gone back to the camp, 
rather than to take a place to work offered 
her at the Agency, but perhaps that was only 
because she wanted to be with her own peo- 
ple, as any girl would — or they wanted, her. 
It seems at any rate from this note, that she 
appreciates Hampton : 

Standing Hock Agency, 
Dakota Territory, Dec. Sth, 1881. 

My dear Miss L. A. M. 

I want to write to you a few lines. Please 
write to me so soon as you can. I always He- 
member you, and Miss E, too. Please tell 
Miss E.aod Gen. Armstrong, I want to come 
back at Hampton again. 1 don't like to stay 
at Dakota, I want come back, so bad. I al- 
ways think about you. I would not like to 
stay at Dakota Territory. Please tell Miss E. 
and Gen. Armstrong I want to come back at 
Hampton again. I am very sorry that I left 
Hampton. I want come. Please write to me. 
Good by. Please give my love to Emily. 
Write to me soon as you can. 

From your Indian. 

Good by." 

Lovey A. Mayo, 

In charge of Indian girl: 

■CARPET BAG words. 
The delight of Alice in Wonderland in the 
discovery of remarkable " portmanteau words'' 
has been shared by the advjitici- guard of In- 
dian explorers in the wonderland of English 
language. They have had great pleasure and 
amusement in rolling up such bulky phrases 
as in thin place, in that- house, at thin time, on 
that occasion, to tgny phicc, before breakfast, 
\fter school time, and packing 
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\ Carpet-bags given to unpack : wooden, east- 
ward, here, somewhere, ecerytchcre, late. They 
were unpacked as follows: i 

"That'chair is made of wood." 

" It' is getting light toward the east." 
& "I study in thin room." 

" I hear a noise where is it?" 

"The little lambs go where they want." 

"The breeze blew very softily after mn- 

Indian Cottage, Dec. 9, 1881. 

Miss 

Dear Teacher, 
I am very sorry you are sick. You do not 
know how much we miss you in the recitation 
room Bince you got hurt. We know that you 
like to teaih us, and "we feel bad you are not 
able to come and teach. But I hope you will 
soon get well is the wish of 

Your pupil 

Dear Madam j 
I was thinking of you when I was studying 
Grammar because one of the sentences is very 
hard, and I dont know what it means thats 
the reason I am thinking of you. I wish you 
was here so that you will tell me what it means, 
we are sad that you sjck and we did not see 
you several days. * 

Very Respectfully 

Dear Madam ; 
I would like to say something about our 
grammar teacher, she teach us just as same as 
you do, and we are very glad to have it. 

Very Respectfully . 

And here are two notable notes to the Prin- 
cipal. 

"General Armstrong, 
Sir, 

I want stay here four years because I want 
learn my trade very well so when I go back to 
my people I will try to teacher my friends, 
when I get my money I will put 50c in the 
office, so when I go home you will buy me 
soma too s." 

The original spelling of beat in the follow- 
ing rather turned the laugh from the girls on 
to the writer, though but a slip of the pen. 
The chlrography was like copper-plate. 



General Armstrong, 
Sir, 

I want to say something about our rooms, 
our rooms are very clean, and we make bed 
ver/ well indeed, and I guess we bit the girls 
in keeping rooms. 

Very Respectfully, 



REMOVAL OP 8ITTING BULL. 

Ft. Yates, D. T.„ Sept. 11, 1881. 

A rumor of the intention of the authorities 
at Washington to remove Sitting Bull from 
this Post to Fort Randall had reached us 
some time ago, but was not credited by the 
officers of this command till the order actually 
came a few days since. 

Whatever may be the motive or reason for 
this step, there can be no question about its 
inexpediency, nor its moral effect upon the 
Indians who remain at Standing Rock, as well 
as the little baud who go with the dowufallen 
chief. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen from the 
Post were visiting the camp when Sitting 
Bull was informed that he was to go with his 
band to Fort Randall. He received the news 
in sullen silence, anil for considerable time 
made no demonstration nor gave any sign of 
to the order of the Sergeant of the 
emove his camp to the river hank 
was to await the arrival of the 
He was very reluctant to leave 
Rock, where many of his relations 
il and where the rest of his once 
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Allison, the interpreter, had either incident- 
ally or intentionally deceived him. Had 
"talked crooked" to him. and promised him 
that if he would come quietly from Fort Bu 
ford he should remain at Standing Rock with 
his friends. The order for him to remove his 
camp was repeated, but still he sat motionless 
and grave, till a troop of artillery which had 
been ordered out in fear of his resistance to 
the order, came dashing over the prairie from 
the Fort, half a mile distant. They halted at 
the edge of the little encampment where 
Sitting Bull stood in the midst of his handful 
of brave followers. Brace they undoubtedly 
arc, and they stood by their chief with deter- 
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in all, and of these, 
re old and crippled. 



at least two-third 
With the air of a c 
warrior drew his blanket around him and 
gave command to take down the tipis; then 
turning to Allison, he raised his brawny arm 
and waved him off, saying:" You have dealt 
falsely with me and talked live ways," (which 
he indicated by expanding out his fingers.) — 
" Dare not to come to my tipi or wah-auchee 
'.iiichee nepo, the lying white man dies! I was 
the last of my people to surrender, but my 
women and children were starving. I gave 
myself up and they promised me I should 
come and stay at Standing Rock, where all 
my people are. I have never killed 'a white 
man but in battle; and never hurt the women 
and children; but they send me away where 
there are no Indians, and drag my poor old 
people away to die among the soldiers. My 
heart is bad and I will die here where I belong. 
Let my women and children stay here, and 
take me and my braves. Wc will take the 
worst." These are as nearly as possible his 
exact words as Philip Wells interpreted them 
for me; and it would ''ave been a hard heart 
indeed, that did not melt under his impassion- 
ed address. But the order was imperative, 
and he must move on to meet the boat. Again 
raising his hand he waved Allison off with 
great dignity and strode down the hill, fol- 
lowed by his litle band, all waiting and moan- 
ing plteousIyT The company of infantry, 
(tteir usual guard) and a troop of cavalry 
moved behind them, and presented a sadly in- 
teresting picture. 

For some reason the boat which was hourly 
expected was delayed for two days. During 
that time we visited the camp twice and talked 
with Sitting Bull and some of the young 
braves, with his niece, a young half-breed, 
for interpreter. 

The last time I was there a young man, 
Star Voice, nephew of Sifting Bull, came up 
anil took hold yf my horse's bridle and exam- 
ined the horse quite critically. After pro- 
nouncing him 'wash-tc,' (good), he Heemed 
disposed to linger near me, and as he was re- 
markably handsome, as well as bright, I felt 
somewhat flattered by his notice and asked 
him if he would like to stay. I shall never 
forget his look. So loyal and frank as he 
turned toward his uncle and said;, "I will 
die where he dies." "Good!", we all exclaim-i 
ed, and I shook hauds with him. Still he 
lingered beside me, and then I noticed that his 
eye was fixed longingly upon a little lead pen- 
cil which I had hung on one of the buttons 
of my riding habit, by means of a little tin 
cap and ring on the end. Now, I had the se- 
cret of his admiring glances— alas I for my 
vanity; it was my pencil ho wanted. Sol 
quickly untied the blue ribbon and presented 
it to him. 

He was delighted, and drew from under 



his blanket an old, worn, leather note book 
that some one had given him, in which h* 
treasured up his pass, and laid the pencil be- 
side it with the utmost care, and stowed them 
away again under his blanket. Again we 
shook bands as people dp who perfectly un- 
derstand each other, and we parted. 

We took advantage of our opportunity to 
say a kindly word to Sitting Bull, and found 
him quite ready to listen and talk with us. 
His gallantry toward the fair sex is proverbial, 
and I have always found him good humored 
and ready to talk. 

We expresst-d our regret at hia going away 
and said we should cry, at which he laughed 
quite heartily, but soon relapsed into his usual 
sullen mood. After telling him we thought 
no harm nuld come to him or his people if 
he went quietly on the boat, he told his niece 
to tell us he believed what the women said, 
and had made up his mind to go. So we said 
" How " to all the braves and to some of the 
squaws who had crowded around us, and left 
the camp. 

There being some apprehension that the 
Un-ca pa-pas, headed by Gall, would make an 
attempt to join Sitting Bull and resist the 
military, a strong ^uard. consisting of both 
infantry and cavalry, were stationed round the 
encampment, ami the entire force at the Post 
was held in readiness to be called out at a 
moment's no*»cc. >■ 

Undoubtedly the Uncapapas were arming 
themselves with such weapons as they could 
command, and as we rode from the/camp at 
sun-Pet we metGall, apparently reconhoitering 
on the bluffs. He did not greet us with the 
usual " How," and when I extended mv hand 
to him I fancied a sardonic grin upon his face. 
We passed some anxious hours that night, for 
had the Indians dared to attack the Post we 
had but two small companies of infantry to 
defend it; the garrison beingdivided between 
the Post and the Indian camp down the river. 

boat the next day, we 
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glasses) of - 
c had been / 
idians back. \ 
from the river -but we could see them coming 
across the prairie in scores in every direction. 
No attempt was made however to pass the 
picket line. Wc waited with anxious hearts 
to see the tipis taken down— for we were 
fearful tlmt.at the last, Sitting Bull would be- 
come obstinate and carry out his threat to die 
here. 

Wc could hear the weird cries of the women 
and children where we stood, and once there 
was an unusual wailing and singing, which 
was very dismal. One of the squaws had 
frantically stabbed her papoose and was about 
to kill herself when the interpreter— WeHs, 
interfered and prevented her. The poor/baby 
was left dead on the ground, beside'a man 
who was sick and too nearly dead to be re- 
moved. . 

After the boat moved off,9ome Indians from 
the outer camp came and removed the dead 
baby and dying man. Sitting Bull made a 
slight effort to run the guard, but Boding it 
utterly useless he slowly and sullenly went on 
board without further trouble. 

The garrison has been reinforced by one 
company from Lincoln and there is no loDgerx" 
any fear of jirexnt trouble." What the spripg 
time may bring us, we know not. There Is . 
no doubt here but that Sitting Bull will come 
back if if be possible for him to escape " 
vigilance of his guard at Randall. 



The Ciiehokee Indians, the mostc ized 
nation in the Indian Territory, riumber 20,000 
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which the instn 
boys ' high school, a 

phan asylum, an asylum for the insane, blind 
and indigent, and other public institutions. 
Out of 5109 men over eighteen years of age, 
only 16 are hunters and five fishermen; 3556- 
are farmers, and the rest are professional men, 
merchants, mechanics and laborers. 

Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

For nervous debility, enfeebled digestion, 
etc. Pamphlet free. Rumford Chemical' 
Works, Providence, Rt I. 
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BIG INTENTION. 

S3 Map of Virginia for 25 Cent*. 

Lloyd, the famous map man. who mad© all the map* 
for General Grant and the Union armies, certificates of 
which he published, has just Invented a way of getting 
a relief-plate from steel, bo an to print Lloyd'a New 
Railroad County-Seat, and Distance Map of Virginia 
for 1B81 on ono entire sheet of strong linen paper four 
feet long, on a lightning press, all colored in counties 
handsomely, and ready for mailing to any part of the 
world, for £5 cents, or. with rollers to hang on the watt, 
60 cents. This map cost (-3,000 to make It, and shows 
:he railroads, every roilroaa 

travelers' guide and mer- 
chants' ahipping-mnp. Every house in Virginia Bhoula 
. 25 cents to J. T. Lloyd, Wai 
1 get a copy by return mail. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



SKETCHES OP MISSION LIFE. 

BT MRS. C . C. ARMSTRONG. 
REMOVAL TO HONOLULU. 

The first of August, 1840, found us camped 
down in a grass house in Honolulu waiting 
tor Mr. Bingham to leave. Our oldest child, 
the little one who came to Death's door on 
her way to Tahiti, was now eight years old, 
bright, active and well. She had been offer- 
ed a home and education in the United States, 
and we dreaded to have her remain on the 
Wands where there were no English Schools, 
and where the inevitable contact with hea- 
then manners and morals was almost certainly 
fatal to a child's purity of character. 

My heart shrank: from the sacrifice as nev- 
er before in multiplied trials. How could 
I let my little one go, never again to care for, 
caress Bnd guide her, never again to sympa- 
thize with and kiss away the childish sorrows 
■which even her short life had already tasted? 
I understood as never before the meaning of 
"separating joints and marrow," but we lean- 
ed upon and trusted in the Everlasting Arm, 
while we watched our darling go from us, 
praying only that the bitter enp might never 
be repeated. 

80 we moved into the house left by Mr. 
Bingham, while our thoughts followed the 
biriliing which had flown from the nest I 
bad obtained all the information I could from 
Mrs. Bingham in regard to her work among 
toe natives, in the hope of keeping it up until 
her return Rut the birth of my seventh 
child a dsughter, and the period of feeble 
health which followed it, made it impoerible 
for me to do more than to hold a weekly Bible 
class and prayer meeting for the women. 

Before Mr. Bingham left he had g«hered 
the materials for, and nearly laid the walla of. 
a new church, which was to be of coral stone 
144 ft long and 80 ft. wide, and this building 
Mr Armstrong undertook to finish. He had 
a congregation of 3000 peopl- 



look afte: . 

be'sides school's andwiousVthcr duties, and 
as meanB were limited and workmen ineffi- 
cient, it is not to be wondered at that he was 
nearly two vears in completing this undertak- 
ing nor that having acomplished it, he should 
break down entirely, with symptoma, which, 
for some time.'threatened his life. 

He gradually-rWiered, but there was. al- 
ways so much tafct 1 done ! We , had many 
more comforts in Honolulu than ever before, 
but here, besideB our ordinary labors and 
cares, there was constant 'company to be en- 
tertained, which sometimes taxed our resour- 
. ces severely. Ships of war and whale ships 
brought visitors, often of distinction, and of- 
ten agreeable, desirable acquaintances, the 
efforts to entertain whom were appreciated. 
Then, too, we tried to relieve each other as 
much as possible, by receiving those of our 
little mission circle, who, on other islands, 
were worn out with hard work and isolation, 
and sometimes a temporary change in. the 
shape of a visit to Honolulu, was often a 
Kreat comfort. Not the least perplexing of 
our social duties was the entertainment of 
chiefs, and altogether my life in Honolulu, 
-with all my little children, was too much for 
my strength, and after my eighth child »' 
, J __ t it T,o/,n H Qurw rn (rive un mv 



my strengui, aim "*J -'n 

born I found it necessary to give up my fami- 
ly cares and go to a friend on another Island, 
for rest, quiet and change of air. I could 
not bear to leave my little ones to the care of 
friends, and though for myself I would have , 
chosen rather the eternal rest,for the children b 
take I made a desperate effort and embarked 
on one of the filthy schooners which were al- 
ways a terror to me. I remember landing from 
it in a canoe and lying down on the sandy 
shore awaiting the friends who were to come 
for me in such utter helplessness and lonoli- 
ness ss I think I should never have rallied 
from, had it not been for the overpowering 
desire for cool air and water and to-get away 
from the sea smells, which gave me strength, 
somehow, to cling to the horse's back, when 
a ast my friends arrived. 

A few days' rest and refreshment at the 
mission house helped me much, and I -was 
preparing to go on to another station, when 
Tsudden relapse came and brought me so low 
that as soon as I had recovered enough to be 
moved it seemed best to send mo directly 
home rather than that I should die am onf 
Grangers. When I reached Honolulu I was 
completely prostrated and was carried to the , 
house, in an entirely helpless state. But it 
-was so pleasant to meet my dear onca again, 
well'-and happy, that I revived once more, 
arrd acquiesced in the doctor's decision that I 
must go at once to the Island of Hawaii for 
-weeks or perhaps months of rest and quiet. 
My husband muBt of course accompany me, 
the three oldest children we could place m 
the mission boarding school which had recent- 
ly been established, while the little ones were 

*° urder these circumstances I started upon 
the only journey which I made to Hawaii dur- 
,ing all the yean of my residence on the Islands. 
Another schooner voyage of nine days, with 
the usual details of sickness, dirt, natives, and 
fleas" innumerable, seemed hardly likely to 
prove beneficial, bnt when we landed, I found, 
ifter a few hours' rest in a tolerably clean 
grass house, that I was really betUr. Two 



Bcrawny horses, neither easy nor docile, were 
brought us.and we began to ascend the slopes 
of Hawaii through a path bordered by shrubs 
and woodlands. Soon the climate changed , 
ibliged to put on cloaks, and the 
mountain rain drove in our faces like New 
Eogland sleet in autumn. A tiresome, but 
invigorating ride brought us to the door of a 
former shipmate who received us most cordi- 
ally. How refreshing waa>the cool, bracing 
air, in the midst of that beautiful country, 
where all around us we could see the results 
of the work of a faithful man and his wife. 
A rest of a few days was followed by another 
ride of twenty miles over a somewhat rough 
path,to another mission station. I remember 
the answer which the natives whom we met 
used to make to our enquiries as to the dis- 
tance we had to go " If you ride it is so far, 
(naming a certain distance,) if you walk, we 
don't know how far it is." And I remember 
too, how in those long rides, so free from 
noise, confusion and care, I would fancy my- 
self once more a child on the dear New Eng- 

id farm, and live in by-gone days, till the 

surroundings, and my own frail body and 
lind. would eclipse the bright vision, and 
□thing would be left but the intense desire 
hich had given it birth. 
At Kohala,with the Rev. Mr. Bond, we had 
another delightful rest, and then rode down 
to the cpast to embark in a canoe for a day's 
somewhat dangerous journey. That night 
was spent in a grass house on a mat bed, with 
the unvarying accompaniment of dogs and 
fleas, and the next morning wayward horses 
took us through a rough and hilly country to 
the house of friends near Kealakckua Hay, 
the spot where Cspt. Cook was killed. There 
is little doubt, I suppose, that his fate was 
the result of his own recklessness. He inva- 
ded the enclosure which surrounded the 
sacred treasures of the natives and exasperated 
them. When they saw him smoke, they Baid, 
startled by the clouds which rolled from his 
mouth, "he is a god"— but when in anger 
they struck him and he screamed, they said 
"he is no god; he is like other men"— and 
they no longer feared to kill him. 

Near by waa the spot where, tradition says, 
Henry Obokaiah was born, but there is noth- 
ing to mark the spot except a cocoanut palm 
which the natives told us was planted by him. 
I obtained a leaf from it and braided it into a 
fan, in memory of the boy whose life had al- 
ways been interesting to me. 

In order to pass over the broken lava which 
lay before us, remains of an old llow from 
Kilauca, we were obliged to take mules, and 
the journey over the black and stony desert 
was depressing to the mind and fatiguing to 
the body. Towards night we arrived at a 
little native village, where there was fertile 
soil, bananas, taro, sweet potatoes, and a 
graBS house wherein the- best bed (a few 
course mats with a stone pillow ) was offered 
The invigorating air had given us appe- 
tites, and we managed almost to enjoy the 
chicken and swaet potatoes which the na- 
tives cooked for us, while they very tho- 
roughly enjoyed watching the awkwardness 
with which we used our fingers in place of 
knives and forks, of which thero were none 
to be had. After supper they brought a Test- 
ament for Mr. Armstrong to hold family wor- 
ship, and I shall never forget the delight 
they took in their own singing. The next 
morning we resumed our journey, conducted 
for some miles by a voluntary escort of our 



riedonover grass covered hills; through imitative, and I found that a very important 
woodlands, where large and lofty trees, fes- part of my work came to*, consist ,n visiting 
tooned with wild vines,, were surounded b, from house o house, commonly tak 
w children witn me, a native woina 
the baby. 

It was pleasant to be out of do 
just at midday, and as the years 
was pleasant to see how the bett 
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thick shrubbery and bright flowers, follow 
ing the stony, muddy trail. Now and then 
a wild bullock would appear, but lie was 
more frightened than we, and our journey 
was undisturbed even by the song of birds, 
until night found us, protected from the rain 
by a grass house, where we were kindly re- 
ceived, and amidst general dampness and 
filth, were treated to chicken, which was 
principally feathers, and roast Bweet potatoes 
which fortunately were eatable. 

The natives dried our clothes for us, and 
as usual seemed to like to have ub join them 
in their simple worship, doing all that they 
could, according to their light, to make us 
comfortable. We started on the next morn- 
ing over a rough trail, and after- a long, wet 
ride, were glad to come iu flight of the 
bright and verdant village of Hilo, where a 
kind welcome to a good house, clean bed, and 
appetizing food, were indeed luxuries. 

We w.ere obliged to wait for a few days, as 
there was no vessel leaving immediately, and 
it was most pleasant for us to find here as 
everywhere else on our journey, how good a 
work civilization and Christianity had done 
among the people, how marked were the 
effects of the influence and instruction of the 
missionaries. 

RETURN HOME. 

It was delightful to get.iack once more to 
our own home, though I was still too weak to 
undertake family cares, and was obliged to 
leave my older children in school, while my 
poor little -pining baby was soon taken from 
me to better guardianship than mine. Hit 
dcatli made Heaven seem nearer and earthly 
car.s less pressing, but as I gradually gather- 
ed strength, I found no lack of work awaiting 
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The state of public affairs .„ 

...... is t i 1Qa chronicled by my husband, 

, few days post the" 



native friends. 

THE CRATER. 

We went on up the mountain side, over the 
endless lava bods, with' no adventure, except 
that my mule on arriving at one of the streams 
which we had to ford, entirely refused to 
_ as a result of which I had to be car- 
ried across on the back of a native, while 
the stubborn animal was literally ihoved 
across by several men, who put the Branch of 
a tree across his hind-quarters, and taking hold 
of the ends, walked him over, to his own great 
surprise. However, he redeemed his charac- 
ter afterwarda by! passing calmly over the 
cracks in the lavaJjwhich were really alarm- 
ing, and walking,; steadily upon the very 
verge of the crater. 

When we arrived at the little grass house 



which stood on the edge of the volcano, I 
was too exhausted to think of descending in- 
to the crater, and could only stand on the 
verge of the precipice and look- down upon 
the surging, fiery billows which lashed each 
other in awful fury, while the earth roared 
like thunder beneath my feet. A bank of 
sulphur lay near, glittering yellow in the 
sunlight, while steam poured everywhere 
from the crevices in the rocks, and every 
cranny was filled with the pure distilled 
water. ... 

It was a tight full of terrible suggestions, 
making humanity seem weak and insignifi- 
cant: but we had little time to spend in its 
contemplation, for we had found letters in- 
forming us that an English ship of war had 
arrived in Honolulu, and that geat anxiety 
was felt as to its object. Every pastor waa 
needed at his post, and the king and chiefs 
who were Mr. Armstrong's parishioner*, stood 
in especial need of counsel and advice. 
So after a lunch and short rest, we hur- 



"Fcb. 30th, '4:i. i-«. - —j- r — 
"plaintive language of the Psalmist has been 
"often on my lips 'Lo, then would I wander a- 

' 'far off and remain in the wilderness- " 

"for I have seen violence and strife in the" 
"city' The excitement in Honolulu has" 
"been unparalleled, Americans/ French, and^ 
" English all concerned for their respective 
"interests. Lord I'aulet has pressed such 
"heavy claims against the government and ^ 
" with such force, having a frigate at hand 
to back him up, that the King and Chiefs ■ 
yesterday ceded the government of the Is-^ 
"ands provisionally, to her majesty thcQucen^ 
" of Great Britain, and at four o'clock yes-^ 
" terday afternoon the British flag was hoist- 
"ed in the Fort." Although this action o 
Lord Paulet's was speedily set aside by Ad 
miral Thomas, who being on the const of Gal 
ifornia sailed directly for the Islands,. and 01. 
Julv :llst of the same year, lowered the Eng- 
lish" Ua" and restored the Hawaiian colors, 
yet the°cffccts of it were not so easily over- 
come The evil influences left by the English 
ship of-war were hardly to be measured, and 
we soon found that it would have been well 
I for the future of the Islands, if the condition 
of the people could hove been as easily re- 
stored as was the flag of the nation. 

Our church was scourged with immorality, 
and had it not been for the strength gained 
during his visit to Hawaii, my husband would 
I have been quite overwhelmed ..y the work 
presented to him. I found that the native 
women had kept up the weekly pray)* meet- 
ing among themselves, and I returned to my 
work there with renewed interest. At times 
I had as maiiy as four or five hundred present 
some of whom would walk several miles, with 
their Bibles and hymn books carefully wrap- 
ped up in bark cloth. I read to them from 
Scripture, making familiar explanations, and 
personal illustrations, encouraging them to ask 
questions and express their own views. They 
enjoyed, their own discordant singing, and 
their prayers were apt to be very protracted 
I was often obliged to interrupt tbem but 
they always took it kindly, the greatest diffi- 
culty being always the ludicrous element which 
in some form or other was sure to present it- 
self, they, of course, having no sense of the 
incongruities which struck us so forcibly. 

CHRISTIAN FAMILIES. 

There could be no doubt, I think, that the 
chief influence for good which we exercised 
over these people, was the example of Chris- 
tian family life, and yet how difficult it was 
to train our own children in the midst of all 
this barbarisml Infanticide was common, and 
they seemed in no way to have any .concep- 

. - J - , . , rt r,„on,.nt famllv ties. 1 hi 



the people collected _-. 
ences about them, grew more cleanly, and 
grateful for suggestions as to improvements. 
They would seek for advice as to the govern- 
ment of tbMr children, and while the lower 
classcB, asTfliave said, showed little affection 
and were very neglectful, it was noticeable 
that the children of the chiefs were petted 
and indulged far more than was good for 

■ My own family was large, I had at this 
me eight living children, (all of whom 
lived to man and womanhood,) and the won- 
thatl had survived the manifold vicissi- 
tudes of my life. After my lost child was 
born, I had, as may be imagined, my hands 
full at home, but I was loth to give up tho 
special missionary work which I had under- - 
taken, and opportunities seemed to come 
unasked for. - . 

My husband broke down under his inces- 
sant care and hard work, and was obliged to 
go to Hawaii to rest. He was absent for 
seven weeks, and during this tinie, there 
was an increase of religious interest among 
our church people, which, to me, was too full 
of promise and hope to be disregarded. As 
the people came to us for instruction, I had 
not the heart to turn them away, and after 
much prayer and self-searching, I resolved for 
the time to lay down, as far as possible my 
family cares, and devote myself direct y to 
the church. I organized meetings for both 
sexes, visited the people in their homes, and 
was amazed at the strength given me to do y 
what I felt sure was God's work. The King / 
received us most kindly, and both he and the \ 
Queen were deeply interested, and I believed 
iffected by the influences a*, work around 



""when my husband returned he rejoiced 
greatly, and with his usual energy took up 
fhe work of which I no longer felt the respon- 
ibility, leaving me free and glad to return to 
ly domestic duties and quiet labor among 
lie women. . , 

Whatever the cause or the results of this" 
outburst of religious interest amoog us may 
have been, it was certainly a remarkable 
manifestation, and to me personally, was a 
most important experience. / 



they seemeu in uu it*j i« _ 7. ~f' 
tion of home or permanent family ties. 1 his 
arose partly from the fact that the lower class- 
es were kept in subjection by the chiefs, and 
could own nothing. Whatever they might ac- 
cumulate might be taken from them at any 
moment by the whim of a chief, and this pro- 
duced migratory habits, which it was impos- 
sible to overcome, until Kamehameha III 
gave lands to the people, and enabled those 
who had sufficient industry and determina- 
tion, to own their own homes. Gradually we 
could see that the way in which foreigners 
loved and cared for their children, was hav- 
ing ita effect upon the natives, who were very 



THE PENSIOHEBS EDUCATIONAL-FUND. 

The suggestions in the following ex- 
tract from a letter of one of our North- 
ern friends are worth consideration. 1 he 
plan of helping a worthy student to com- 
plete his course by a loan, to be returned 
from future earnings, so as to be again 
used in the cause, is a good one. \We 
hope other Pensioners whose pensions-are 
not required for actual needs, may follow 
our correspondent's examples. 

Oct. U l 1881. 
" I wish to make one condition in 'this and 
similar payments-that it is an advance only, 
and is to be returned by the, student to the 
Institution or to myself, to b,e used in same 
way again. My belief is that the industrial 
education afforded at the school will- ""creasel 
the earning capacity of a person so much that 
it is not a hardship to exact this condition, 
and that a student is warranted in. incurring , 
the debt. Now for a mggeatton or two 1 his 
money is from my pension, and I look forward 
to using more of it in the same manner. For 
the little additional book keeping involved 
can you not keep this as a separate fundt 
Call it, say, "Pension Fund" "or Pensioners 
Fund " and, without mentioning my name, 
advertise it as such in your publications, ex- 
plaining that it is from Soldiers' Pensions. 
The annual payment for pensions is, I believe, 
about $70,000,000, and there must be others 
like myself who;feel a loss of independence in 
going quarterly to the Government for a pen- 
' .not required for actual needs. To devote 
pensions to the education of the freedmen 
is a fit sequel to our former service, and it 
may need only the suggestion to bring you 
some little of this large amount . would 

like to bear from or from you 

concerning her." 



A good word is an easy obligation .; but not 
to speak ill requires our silence, which costs 
us nothing. 
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TO THE HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

My dear young friench : 

I hope my silence for several months past 
has not led you to think I have forgotten yon. 
Far from it. As the weeks in October, No- 
vember and December rolled on, I have 
thought of you,— some, resuming your work 
in places already known to you, where you 
were sure of > warm welcome from former pu- 
pils and their parents, while others were en- 
tering upon new fields, uncertain what trials 
and difficulties awaited them. My sympathy 
went out to nil of you, with earnest aspirations 
for your welfare; but the pagesof the " South- 
ern Woikmau f ' have been constantly filled 
with such deeply interesting subjects that I 
was unwilling to occupy any place in its col- 
umns. ... , „ 

Now, however, at the beginning of a New 
Tear, I.must ask a little space, (which is al- 
ways freely grunted me,) to assure you of my 
faithful remembrance. Of course, I cannot 
recall all the faces that I have met so pleasantly 
at eight successive Commencements, but this 
does not prevent me from feeling a deep in- 
terest in each Hampton graduate. 1 hear di- I at 
rectly or indirectly about a large number of 
you, and the assurance that you are fulfilling \ ol 
the high hopes of vour Alma Mater, fills my | tl 
heart with thankfulness to our Heavenly Path- | tl 
er, who provided for you such a home aud the 
means of education at au important period in 
your life, and raised up kind friends, who en- 
abled you to enjoy its advantages. You are 
faithful in your work, aud resolute in your 
determination to bestow on others the educa- 
tional privileges which you received at Hamp- 
ton ; but I perceive in some of your letters an 
undertone of sadness arising from some dis- 
appointment in not being able to accomplish 
all you expected to do when you began to 
t™eh. You find that your effort 
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two of her graduates for their people, this 
young offshoot of her own ideas and teach- 
ings, Hampton feels a very special inter 
est, and knowing the workers has faith ii 
its success. 

Tuskbobe Normal School, 
TuBkegce, Ala., Dec. 18, 1881. 
Dear Friend: 

Four months 
wi'hout a dollar of our own, 
to buy a farm of one hundred 
of *500, on which to permanently locate our 
school. To day the last dollar has been paid. 
While most of the money to pay for the farm 
has come from the North, the people here 
have not failed to help themselves. Almost 
one month ago, when we wanted but one hun- 
dred dollars more to complete the payment on 
the land, we resolved to raise that amount 
here in Alabama. To do this, three plans were 
put on foot. . First, the students were to give 
a literary entertainment ; second, a supper or 
festival was to come the next week after the 
entertainment; third, two of the leading cit- 
izens were appointed to solicit subscriptions 
anion" the whites and colored. 

Thc'studcnts were made to understand that 
„ti,„,o w„rn willing to help them provided 
imething for themselves. With 
they went to work, taking as lit- 
tle time tor preparation from their regular 
Btudies as possible. In a, few weeks all had ... 
parts well lenrne'd. On the night of the | tl: 
' J — -:d to feel 



must go." Several are cooking for themselves, 
that they may squeeze through the term. We 
do not want our students to become objects of 
charity. We only want to make the school 
able to give them a chance to help themselves. 
Our plan will have two advantages; first, it 
will permit the students to remain in school; 
secondly, it will teach them how to labor. 

In the South, education of the head and 
hand must go together. While the girl learns 
arithmetic she must learn to set a tablr — 
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As soon as the farm is equipped, we expect 
to direct our energies towards getting up a 
school building by next term. The present 
buildings on the farm will be entirely insuffi- 
cient to accommodate the school next term. 
We may seem to be planning much, but re- 
membering that God helps those who help 
themselves, we will go forward. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ii. T. Washington. 



greatly regret to hear that Mrs. Comstock's 
kitting — almost superhuman — exertions, 
under difficulties to have .been expected and 
not to have been expected, have at last result- 
ed in a serious break down in health, which 
we hope may be only temporary. We have 
in a former number given a detailed account 
of the Institute, and advise every one to send 
for the Star of Hope and learn more about it, 
and we are glad to do what we can Jo give 
perhaps further voice to the appeal made in 
' December number, hoping that many re- 
houses may keep the strong heart from fal- 
tering with the weary body. 
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THE COLORED FAIR AT RALEIGH. 

The very successful exhibition of the Col- 
ored Industrial Association of North Carolina, 
lit Italcigh, last November, and the interest 
taken in it by the white people of the state, 
was a significant event in the progress of the 
"Ve can give no better idea of cither 
quote the necount of it in the Raleigh 
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To the cause of elevating a race which haft 
ierved you in peace, fought bravely for yon 
,n war, and now in calamity begs of you a 
penny, not for bodily comforts, but to relieve 
their deformities of mind and soul. |. 
n ;Our daily expense, with all economy possi- 
ble, is $15, which must continue during win- 
ter. Who'll send even part of a day's expen- 
ses ? " Address 

Lacra S. HAvrLAND, Secretary, 

Columbus, Kansas. 1 
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"of parents to the i 
children; you are grieved 
idleness nud love of pleasu 
and economy would enable 
prove their condition and 1 
no distant periodl But you uiuh uw.. -u 
that radical changes cannot be speedily effect 
ed. During the long years of slavery then 
was no Incentive to make provisions for th< 
future; all the earnings of the slaves were for 
the sole benefit of their masters, except in : 
atuial then was i 
:t us eat and drink 



ncstness ' and order in everything they did 
The entertainment wns attended by a gooi 
house of colored citizens and some whites 

One of the latter who had already subscriber L „ . 

five dollars towards paying for the land, was "The third annual fair of the colored 
so well pleased with the entertainment that | people of our State and at Camp Hussell is 
it re- 1 he sent up word at the close that he would I lnrgelv at 
and superstition : give live dollars more. Another one said that 
died at the indif- | it was the best exhibition of the kind he had 
location of their ever attended. From this entertainment we 
,v the prevailing j netted over S^O.lO. Directly afterwards we 
•' when industry ! began preparations for the nipper, Miss Da- 

=- I yidson taking the lead That we might incur 

as little expense as possible, each student hav- 
ing parents or friends living in town was asked 
to get them to give something towards the ... 

... . ..j... t — ._....„» vindly vol- j Th 



few rare instances. How 

toact upon theiiupulse, " 

for to-morrow we die." Now, although this 
condition of things is changed, the inherited 
" icy to live only for the present remains. 
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town k 

unteer'ed to" assist Miss Davidson in carryin_ 
out the supper. An hour was appointed for o[ t h c 1 
contributions to be brought to the hall. It passes 
was a real pleasure and encouragement to see exhibit 
how generously the people responded. A long Raleigl 
table was soon laden with cakes, turkeys, | a 8pr jp 
chickens, &c, &c. At night the people turn- 
ed out en masK. In this also the students did 
not fail to do their part The girls in our ju- 
nior or highest class, originated the idea, of 
their having a table of fancy candies, ccc. 
They begged '.he money with which to carry 
out their plan, aud from that table we realized 



lnrgelv attended by visito.,, 
many "whites. The exhibit is by far the best 
exhibit of the three, aud shows a commendable 
purpose and desire for improvement which the 
white people rejoice to sec. , » . 

The many articles of household use, cloth- 
ing—cake, bread, preserves, etc., are highly 
creditable. In Farmer's Hall the most valua- 
ble display was made; corn, beans, peas, 
wheat, and Irish potatoes were excellent. 
" iplay of stock is meritorious, and of 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

In Bilious Troubles. , 
I have used Horsford's Acid Phosphate, in 
bilious troubles, and it did all that was de- 
sired. I think it n valuable remedy. 

Muncie, Ind. D. SCHAUB, M. tl 



TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

Consumption, lhat scourge of humanity, is the 
dread of the human family. In all civilized 
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emieu, v iw ii, v .... | 

But I hope you will bo encouraged to perse- 
vere in your work. Although the field forla- 
"bor is vast both in this country and in heathen 
landB, many faithful laborers are widely scat- 
tered, though unknown to each other. Per- 
haps they are, like yourselves, sometimes dis- 
heartened bv the little that appears to be ac- 

3" S The'raS dr" &U o£ & one on i an^we,, »' tiTcr^ while "one little 
SSrtlR and sin'k into its crevice^naUy &» ^ 1 app les for his shareof ^ 

eryet U, ougTthe itoWT I K attSnce at thrall, ""eenyoung 
vest is sure The light 'of a pure* Christian men funned themselves .n o a committee to 
life cannot be hid. Thc influence of the up- canvass different parts^ of the town 



out men uwu, • ■ . , 

a handsome sum. Some of the girls attended 
thc table while others would drum up cus- 
girl played thc " pea nut worn 



right example of one who fears God and hates 
evil, cannot be too highly estimated. The 
logic of the life is understood by all. Let us 
not despise the day of small things. He that 
is faithful in the little, is faithful bIbo in much. 
With thc New Year, therefore, and with re- 
newed dependence upon Divine help, put on 
the whole armor of God, which is fully de- 
scribed by the Apostle Paul in his epistle to thc 
EphesiauB, chap, vi: 11—18. That you may, 
thus equipped, be richly blessed in your work, 
is the desire of 



Your friend, 



M. A. L. 



A CHILD OF HAMPTON. 
A year ago, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Alabama wrote 
to the Principal of Hampton Institute for 
a Hampton graduate to establish and su- 
perintend a new Normal School for color- 
ed teachers, for which the Board had de- 
cided to appropriate $2000 for teachers' 
salaries. Mr. Booker T. Washington of 
the class ol '76, then teacher in charge of 
Indian young men at Hampton.was hearti- 
ly recommended for the position, with 
Miss Olivia Davidson, who, after a year at 
Hampton, graduated in the class of '78, 
and afterwards at the Framingham,(Mass.) 
Normal School, for his assistant. On as- 
suming his charge, Mr. Washington soon 
found the great necessity of providing 
some means of self-help for his students, 
and an opportunity presenting itself to se- 
cure a small farm on reasonable terms, he 
ventured to try it,, with help of a loan from 
a friend at Hampton which he has already 
" The rest of the story we leave him 
In thU courageous enterprise of 
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the supper we cleared $50.00. 

Through the subscription papers we received 
aid from both white and colored. AlmOBt 
every prominent citizen of both races, cither 
haa given something or. has promised to do so 
soon As a result of the exhibition, supper 
and subscription papers, we now have in hands 
$94 00, and, before this letter is reud, we ex- 
pect to receive enough from unpaid subscrip- 
tions to make the sum more than one hun- 
dred dollars. 

While we were in the midst of carrying out 
the above named plans, we were very pleas- 
antly surprised by receiving a donation of 
HOC 100 from a lady in Boston, who has never 
failed to help the Negro to help himself ; and in 
a few days more a letter came from a generous 
friend in Connecticut, who had already given 
us 1200 00 towards paying for the land, say- 
ine tbatif we would raise $115. 00 (the amount 
then due on the land,) in Alabama by the first 
of next January, he would donate to us 
tlOO.OO more with which to buy tools, seeds, 
<tc„ for the equipmeft of the farm. We only 
want twenty-six dollars more to comply with 
his proposition. Wc will get it. 

Now that thc farm is paid for, it should not 
be permitted to remain idle. Our Btudents are 
too badly in need of the aid which can come 
from it. We want to put in a crop as Boon as 
the weather permits. To do this we need 
stock, vehicles, tools, aBtable, cash to pay for 
first year', labor, Ac. What a lift up it would 
be to our students could we get the three or 
four hundred dollars needed to make this 
start. 

One thing that probably retards the progress 
of education in the Normal and other ftgh 
schools in the South more than anything else 
is the "in and out" system. Few students 
are able to remain in school an entire term be- 
cause they are not (Me ^J"^^™' K 

here 
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cotton, all raised by colored 
Maj . Gatling's prize of $250. 

Thc procession on the opening day was 
headed by Gov. Jnrvis, Montford McGhec, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Dr. Charles 
Dabncy. Jr. State Chemist, Mayor Shauley 
and other dignitaries. Speeches were made 
by the Governor, the Commissioner, Dr. 
Dabncy, Senator Vance, of N. C, Gen. Cox, 
Congressman from the district, and others. 
The Governor remarked in his highly encour- 
aging and friendly address (reported in the 
"News and Observer,") "Whatever affects 
the colored race, which is one-third of our 1 
population, in all respects affects similarly the 
growth and happiness of North Carolinians. 
If you become industrious, cnterprizing and 
intelligent, all thc white people share in your 
honor and glory as much as you yourselves." 
Gen. Cox in similar strain declared : 

"Wheu we succeed, you succeed, and when 
you succeed we succeed, and when both suc- 
ceed, North Carolina succeeds." And as 
Senator Vance exclaimed, "The world 

,,,„ Alurimi Journal is a neat little sheet 
published and edited by resident graduates 
at Hampton Institute, and set up by student 
compositors. The December number has a 
sensible editorial on the above mentioned In- 
dustrial Exhibition, which remarks: 

"The good effect of all such displays of 
material and industrial advancement among 
the colored people, is far reaching, and in 
two ways ; it is an encouragement to them and 
an assurance to their more fortunat&aeighbors 
that they are to play a part in the history of 
the future. A healthy feeling of rivalry is al- 
so created.and every man who possesses any 
pride, is gradually drawn out and attempts to 
do better year after year. 

Might not our people in other states follow 
this example?" 
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THE REFUGEES' STAB OF HOPE. 
A little paper with this cheering title, and 
motto borrowed from our late beloved Presi- 
dent Garfield's address to the Hampton Btu- 
dents: "Labor most be.— Labor most be 
tree"— comes to us from Columbus, Kansas. 
It ia the organ of the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Institute recently established there for 
the refugees by the large-hearted and wise 
and Belf-denying exertions of Mrs. Elizabeth 
L. Comstock and Mrs. Laura L. Havrland, 
Johnathan E. Pickering and other noble and 
well kmown friends of the freedmen. We 
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IOO Popular Songs, words and music, 
lOOComlS Songs, word and music- 1 
Sentimental Songs, words and musl 
Favorite Bongs, words and music, 3' 
Songs, words and mu.lc ' 
words and mu'le. 30 
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ante 30 c" IOO, »•• 
- ' .. Any four of 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
A Nerve Tonic. 
I believo that Horsford's Acid Phosphate ia 
a preparation of real merit, and valuable » 
cases when nerve tonics are indicated. 



Horn*, Mo. 



E. Morris, M. D. 
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Mr. W. N. Armstrong left Hampton Octo- 
rjer 8th., for the Sandwich Islands, met King 
Kalakaua in San Francisco, and with his Maj- 
esty and other members of the suite, embark- 
ed Oct 22d, on P. M., steamer for Honolulu. 
The extract from his journal, which we are 
permitted to quote, dates, from 

■ , --\ October 2<Mh. 

Maui is now in sight. The grand lines of 
Haleakala move from the ocean up into the 
clouds. 1 got up early this morning The 
soft trade winds were blowing free. The sun 
■was just up and flushed across the sea in 
the heights of the great " II use of the Sun." 
-•The sun arose and the billows rejoiced at liln cominir." 
"Beautiful were his feel, on the tons of the purple 
mountains." 

It was on the Blopes of this great mountain 
that my father commenced that work in 1832, 
which ended only in 1859. when he dropped 
it, and went into the everlasting. 

Honolulu, Oct. 30tfL — The steamer reached 
the harbor at 5 P. M. She was not expected' 
until to-day, and the peopli 
without prcparati 
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was done that could be done. As we enti 
the harbor, the three Russian frigates l; 
there saluted. Then the battery ashore salt 
also. The sun had gone down behind 
mountains and long shadows fell across '^u- 
anu valley. The air was perfectly still and 
tranquil. We boarded a tug and were tuken 
to a landing fitted up for the purpose. As we 
landed', the people cliRrc.il, crowds lined the 
docks, Bags were flying everywhere, and the 
ministers oame forward to meet us. Then we 
entered c images and moved up the street, 
the military leading the way, aud cavalry es- 
corting us. The streets were covered with 
rushes and the crowd pressed close on either 
side of us, almost under the legs of the horses. 
Quite a number of arches were erected, with 
numerous mottoes, that pt 
Chinese being the finest of all 
much attention. Although tl 
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procession. 

October 31st.— The holiday continues. At 
11 A. M., the King received the Russian 
Admiral in the Government house, and also 
the diplomatic corps. The ministers were 
dressed in evening suits, with broad blue rib- 
bons and decorations. At two o'clock the 
people flocked into the Palace grounds, and 
filed past the King. Then came the school- 
children, singing, and then processions on 
horse-back. This evening there has been a 
grand illumination; the crowd was let into 
the palace grounds ; there was a parade of the 
firemen, and native dances. The King ad- 
dressed the people, aud I also made a brief 
speech. The kukui torches lit up the tall 
bamboos in the yard, and the leaves of the 
royal palm turned white with the light. The 
"hula" dancers were covered with leis, and 
it was a strange sight watching these pleasant, 
good naturcd, graceful people giving them- 
selves up so completely to the fun of the mo- 
ment. They sang of the glory of the old 
Kings and the immortality of the present 
King, little thinking that they, perhaps, are 
the last of their race. 

Not. 16th. — The King's birthday. Tho 
guns of Punch Bowl are firing, and his Maj- 
esty holds a grand reception from 12 to 2 
o'clock, in Aliio lani Hale. 2 P. M. The 
reception is over. The large Legislative Hall 
was dressed with flags. The diplomatic corps 
was present, and after the consular corps came 
the citizens and then the natives, one of whom, 
keeping up tho old custom of paying tribute, 
■threw a half dollar at the King's feet. An- 
other handed him two dollais wrapped up in 
a piece of cloth. The native women were 
covered with leis and dressed in bright col- 
ors and Miss Bingham's school of girls looked 
extremely well. After the reception the boys 
who have charge of the Government build- 
ings gaft a luau (native feast). I ate roast 
pig, but it was not like that of ancient days, 
nor like the sweet little fellow we had in 
Hampton the day before I left. 



knowledge and independence, which can 
only be obtained, each one for him or herself, 
by hard study and diligent labor. Never 
spend a penny for anything without full con 
sideration of the necessity of doing it. In- 
dustry and economy lead to independence. 
Wealth does not always secure independence. 
The man with a saw-huck, who saws wood 
for a living, who owes no man anything, ex- 
cept love and good will* who lives and pro- 
vides for those dependent on him with his 
daily earnings, is often more independent 
than many men with more money. 

Self reliance and self-respect are i 
for every man and woman to have, —not 
pride, but consciousness of the will aud abili- 
ty to make a place for themselves in the 
world. Spend no time in making a reputa- 
tion; they are often made and destroyed in 
an hour; but look well to tho character you 
arc making;— this is the work of a lifetime. 
A good character for honesty, industry.— for 
good will to all men. with a will and desire 
to do right to all; with that love to God and 
man, which is our reasonable service; forms a 
character like the marble column;— pure and 
white, and is only stained or marred by our 
own wrong-doing. The color of a man or 
woman will not blemish the white column ; 
had conduct, unkind feelings towards others 
will, whether they have a black or white 

The true glory of a man or woman is good- 
ness:— nirt wealth or learning, both or which 
it is important to have if we make good use of 
them in doing good to others. 

For more than fifty years I have taken a 
deep interest in your race, and labored for 
their freedom until it was obtained, and since 
they have been made free, I have a strong 
desire that by their sobriety, their industry, 
their diligence in well-doing, they may prove 
to the world that they are worthy, und that 
they will- make a good return for all that has 
been done for them. 

With my best wishes for your success in 
your efforts to raise up teachers, and to do 
good to your race, and to all men; with kind 
regard to all your teachers, and Bcholars, as 
well as yourself, 

I am yours truly. 
P. S. I like he pleasure of giving, but 
not the notorietv; therefore do not wish my 
mint published in connection with any thing 
I do." 

./ — . 

GENERAL GAKFIELD'8 HOME AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

A writer in the December number, of the 
Century, gives a pleasant picture of the home 
life of our late beloved President. 

" Dropping in at his house, one morning in 
the campaign summer of 1880, just as break- 
fast was over, I found the family lingering at 
the table while the General read from a little 
dictionary of words frequently mispronounced. 
He would spell the word, and then ask 
each in turn what the correct pronunciation 
Bhould bo. The elders were about as apt to 
make mistakes as the children, and a great 
deal of lively chat and merriment, and not a 
little instruction, resulted from the exercise. 
This be kept up every morning after breakfast 
until the book was exhausted. .At another 
time he read the definitions of words, and the 
others endeavored to hit upon the exact 
words defined — not so easy a task as one wouh' 
imagine at first thought. This was an exei 
:ise in which the children greatly delighted . 
When they came near the right word, the 
father would say "Now you are getting 
warm ;" and when they were wide of the mark, 
he would say, " Cold," or "Very cold." He 
had the natural gift of teaching— the faculty 
of making a diversion of Btudy, and develop- 
ing the thinking powers of the student. His 
family was always a school, and yet there was 
nothing in the least formal or pedantic in his 
way of converting the breakfast-table or the 
evening fireside circle into a class-room. It 
interested the children more than play. 
Whether the exercisiwas an object-lesson, or 
a study rtfmathemattcs or language, or a talk 
on tho science of familiar things, the father 
so illustrated it with his own fresh thoughts 
that it became an entertainment." 



do as well? It is within the reasonable ambi- 
tion of any healthy colored man now to own 
land and to establish himself in an independ- 
ency. Colored men. are buying land, espec- 
ially in the more southern counties in States 
east of us, anil there is no reason why they 
should not become attached to the soil in 
Louisana'.— Nix Orleans Picayune. 



JOHN BEOWN. 

nv rev! w. n. pprness, d. d. 

t i Of old John Bro-vn my song shall he, 
An upright, dowright man was he, 
Who. when be saw a thing was true, 
Went right ahead to put it through. 

Ho never stopped to count the cost. 



FEOM A L0HO TRIED v FRIEND OF 
THE 00L0BED MAN. 

A gentleman who for over fifty years has 
been an active friend of the colored race, ac- 
companied a recent generous gift to our 
graduate, Mr. B. T. Washington's effort in 
the Tuskegee Normal School, with a letter 
so full of kindly and valuable counsel that 
we fully agree with Mr. Washington's wish 
to give it a wider audience; only regretting 
that we may not add to it the force cf the 
writer's name.— ' t ... 

"While it is very important to leam to 
read, write and cipher, it is equally impor- 
tant to leam to work, and to form the habit 
of industry. At great cost of life and treas- 
ure your race have obtained freedom and the 
right of suffrage. Now what you need is 
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The plan he bad was 

wise ones called John Brown a fool 
Because he held the Golden Rule, 
What ho wished you for him to do 
~ vas at hand to do for you. 

What bad men made to pass for law 
With old John Brown weighed not a straw, 
And, tho' enforced with all their might, 
Shook not his faith that Right u Right 

It worked like madness in his brain 
To see his brother drag a chain, 
And let who would forbid or scoff, 
Straight went John Brown to strike it off. 

Tne slaves were black, but none the less 
His heart was moved by their distress, 
He never stopt to mind the skin, 
He only saw the Lmt within. 

Saw all their sorrow, all their shame, 
Felt for the bound as bound with them. 
Far better lie were in bis grave, , . 
Than live and never help the slave. 



AN EOHO FEOM HAWAII OF THE 

WOELD WIDE MOURNING. 

The venerable missionary Dr. Coan, whoso 
early ardor found relaxation from conflicts 
with paganism in daring explorations of Kil- 
auea's infernal fires that won him the title of 
King of the Volcano, sends from his peace- 
ful home in Ililo, only lately threatened ..by 
the last tereat lava flow, a letter from which 
we extract a characteristically eloquent -trib- 
ute to ouvnartyred President, and reference 
to the wonderful arrest of the fire flood. 

'•Lincoln fell in days of blood and violence, 
Garfield in the calm suushiue of peace and 
bribe and national prosperity. Both were acta 
of infernal wickedness, but the latter seemed 
like the sudden bursting of Plutonic fire'. 
The shock/ shook the world and awakened a 
wail of Woe in every nation. When the wave 
fell upon our shores we wee struck dumb 
with amazement, and our eyes blinded with 
tears. For two or three years my eyes had 
been fixed on Garfield as the Star of Empire, 
the foremost man in Congress, hoping that he 
might become our chief magistrate, and lead- 
11 that pe 
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But old John Brown they cou^ll not kill. 

For now the soul of old r ohn Brown 
Thro' all the North comes marching on, 
With wild hurrahs and roll of drums, 
And roar of cannon lo! it comes. 
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cial purity, 
hell. Our 1 
he Bleep. Hi 
and awaked in tl 
name, his fame, I 
trines, his Heaven 
purity are left as 
countrv, to the c 
He is exulted, he 
this uplifting will draw many minds upwards 
and help to purify politics and ennoble 
stat< smanship, and thus his departure be- 
comes a type of our Supreme Ruler who did 
not leave his friends "comfortless," but who 
left, his spirit, his life, bis teachings, and his 
Death, to comfort and guide his followers. 
You mourn the apparent loss of our beloved 
President — the Nation is wrapped in sable 
weeds— the earth bows in tears. But 
Be brave! God. lives and reigns. 
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THBIFTY NEGRO FAEMEEB. x 

The list of colored persons who are accumu- 
lating property, sent to the Picayune from 
Tallulah, is very promising indeed. Repre- 
senting a considerable portion of Madison 
Parish and portions of Franklin and Richland 
parishes, it shows freedmen " with a fine 
character," " doing well," " standing high 
imongthe whites," "sustaining a good cred- 
it with the merchant," " accumulating a hand- 
some property," "a fine and careful manager," 
"as good as gold," "four to five hundred dol- 
lars to their credit " besides their property, 
"will pay for this place this year with any- 
thing like a fair crop," etc. What better 
could be asked ! One is tempted to inquire 
whether their white neighbors are doing bo 
weU They ought to do better, but do they 



SOUTHERN AGEIOULTUEE. 
An interesting phase of the changed con- 
ditions in the South which has receutly been 
a good deal discussed, is the sub-division of 
the old plantations among a multitude of 
owners and tenants, and the rapid growth of 
sinull farming. At the close of the war the 
subdivision of land was compelled bj poverty; 
few men had had the means to manuge large 
plantations, and they had to be worked in 
small parcels or notatall. The immediate in- 
crease in the number of farms was very great. 
In Georgia the number of pieces set off from the 
great estates in the li vc years following 1868 was 
32,824, while in Mississippi in the three yean 
following L807,the number of farms contain- 
ing less thau 20 in- ea increased from 3726 to 
19,981. Taking, f-T a larger illustration, the 
total increase in tliu number of farms in the 
states of Alabama, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina for tne past 30 years it is found that, 
while for ten years ending with 1860 there 
was a growth of but 20,712/the increase in 
the next decade was 39,325 and in the last — 
from 1870 to 1880— the number was nearly 
doubled, the figures for the two censUB years 
being respectively 189,227 and 368,854. In 
Alabama the growth which was in the first 
period 31.3, in the last decade amounted to 
101 per cent, and in South Carolina the 
change was from 10.7 to 80.9 per cent. This 
continued sub-division is, of course, not to be 
ascribed to the poverty of the people, but is a 
part of the disintegration of the old semi-feu- 
dal order of things. There are still many 
large plantations in tho South, and some are 
worked by individuals with profit, but the 
email farms are gaining the ascendancy, and 
only with them can come the generally high 
cultivation and thrifty ways that are insepar- 
able from the best prosperity. 

In the Btatea of Alabama, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Georgia and South Carolina, there are now 
just about three times as many separate farms 
as in 1850; some 485,000 farms, and of the 1 ! 
275,000 are occupied by their owners; of th: 
latter number 115,000 are less than 100 acres 
in extent, and these are largely- in the hi 
of colored men, we may safely assume. The 
following table shows how the farina are held 
in six states: — 



10 — It is a wonder of wonders 
that this great red dragon with fiery eyeballs 
and burning breath, should have couuiflut of 
his infernal caverns 1300 feet high on -a snow- 
crowned mountain, and blazed his way for 
fifty miles towards Hilo.rcnding rocks.licking 
up rivers, burning vast forests and defyinglall 
obstacles, until he was within half a mile of 
his prey, and then close his flaming eyes and 
fall into a dead sleep, leaving his petrified 
lackened desolation stretching from 
to main. We felt his burning breath, 
we saw the fire and smoke of his nostrils, and 
his gazing eye flashed into our windows*- 
Human reason failed to find a way of escape 
for our town and harbor. What then slew 
the monster when his sulphurous breath' 
scorched us and his open jawa were readjr to 
devour our dwellings? Let the thoughtful an.-. , 
swer. As for us, we. see no one to thank but 
our God. ' Ht looketh upon the earth and it 
trembleth; He toucheth the hills and they 
smoke. The hills melt like wax before Him.' 
And so we judge that the breath which kin- 
dles these telluric fires quenches them at His 
will." 1 i 



Horsford's Aeid Phosphate ^ 

Makes a Delicious Drink. 

Dr. M. H. HENRY, the widely known and 
eminent family phyBician, of New York, says: 

" Horaford Acid Phosphate possesses claims 
as a beverage, beyond anything I know of in 
the form of medicine, and in nervous J: " 
I know of no preparation to equal it." 



One of the leading features of New York 
City is;the eagerness with which the people ac- 
cept any decided improvement that may be in- ' 
troduced. The rush now in that city is for the 
new kind of Seidlitz Powders, which far excel 
the old kind, being as pleasant as lemonade. 
They are called Seid I itine Seidlitz Powders- 
put up in two neat wooden boxes and sold for 
five cents each. 




FSTllSTTS 



_ is Solicitors for TaU-nU, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrigbta. etc., lur tbe United States. 
Caajula, Cuha, England, France. Germany, etc. 
fiatfhad. thirty-live yean' experience. 

patents obtained Uirough us are noticed in UieFn- 
SNTinc America*. This targe and splendid illus- 
trated weekly raper.>3.20a)w,Bh«wstliuI'rt*trreM 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



SONGS OF LABOE. 
THE SHIP BUILDEB 

BY JonN O. WHITTIER. 

The sky is ruddy in the East, 

The earth is grny below, 
And, spectral iu t lie rivcr-miBt, 

The shrp's white timbers show. 
Then let the sounds of measured stroke 

And grating saw begin ; 
The broad axe to the gnarled oak 

The mallet to the pin! 

Hark!— roars the billows, blast on blast, 

The sooty smithy jars. 
And ftre spirks, rising far and fast, 

Are fa ling with the stars. 
All day for u^ the smith shall Btand 

Beside that [1 .shing forge; 
All day for us his heavy hand 

The groaning anvil scourge. 

From fur-off hills, the linnting team 

For us is toiling near; 
For us the raftsmen down the stream 

Their island barges steer. 
Rings out for us the axe-man's stroke 

In f.m-sis ..1.1 and still,— 
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And .hive the treenails free; 
Xor tnittllesl joint nor yawning seam 
Shall tempt tile searching sea! „ 
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1 her reeling deck 
As if they trod the land? j 

Tier oaken ribs the vulture-beak'' 

Of Northern ice may peel: 
The sunken rock ami coral peak 

May grate along her keel; 
And know we well the painted shell 

We give to wind and wave, 
Must float the sailnr's citadel, . 

Or sink, the siiU.r's grave! 

Ho! — strike away the bars and blocks, 

And set the good ship free! 
Why lingers on these dusty rocks 

The young Wide of the sea? 
Look! litfw she moves inlown the grooves, 

In graceful beauty now! 
How lowly on. the breast she loves. 

Sinks down her virgin prow! 

God bless her! wheresoe'er the breeze 

Her snowy wing shall fan. 
Aside the frozen Hebrides, 

Or sultry Hindustan! 
Where'er, "in mart or on the main, 

With peaceful flag unfurled, 
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Our hearts' pure service. Love, be Thine, 
Who clothest all with rights divine. 
Whose great Soul burns, though ne'er so Jim, 
In all that walk, or fly, or swim. 

All-Father! who on Mercy's throne 
Hear'st Thy dumb creatures* fainteBt moan— 
Thy love be ours, nnd^urs shall bo 
Returned in deeds to these and Thee . 

Rev. II. B. Carpenter. 



WINTER QUARTERS. 

Now is the tune to see that houses and 
barns, and ttie outbuildings which living crea- 
tures arc to inhabit are in the best condition 
to protect from the winter cold and winds. 
Economy requires this; but humanity should 
prompt it even more. Leave no open places 
for want of missing boards, and see that every 
door of shed ami barn is in such order that 
it can be tightly closed. 

Remember the needs of all the crea'ures 
who look up to you, their owners, ns unto n 
God. Do not let their trust be misplaced!— 
Our Dumb Ahimaln. 



HUMANE EDUOATION. 



Speed on the ship ! —But let her bear 

No merchandise of sin, 
No groaning cargo of despair 

Her roomy bold withiu. 
No Lethean drug for Eastern lands, 

Nor poison-draught for ours; 
But honest fruits u( toiling bauds 

And Nature's sun and showers. 

He hers the prairie's golden grain, 

The desert's gulden sand, 
The entered fruits of sunny Spain, 

Thffipice of Morning- land! 
Her pathway on t!ie open main 

May ulessmgs follow fiee, 
And gla I hearts welcome back again 

Her while sails from the sua! 



Mankind are very odd creatures. One-half 
censure what they practice, and the other half 
practice what they censure. 

Though a taste of pleasure may quicken the 
relish oMife, an unrestrained indulgence leads 
to inevitable destruction. i , 

Wc may not pause nt any point of this life 
and tiike its retrospect. Our full lives here 
are to be visible to uur finished lives hereafter. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
Makes a much more delicious acid drink 
than lemons or limes, at the same time giving 
to the system the invigorating phosphates. 
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this country 

prominent societies, out only hy a lew; and 
it is of the utmost desirability that every or- 
ganization in the United States, no matter 
bow small, should exert itself to accomplish 
something in ibis direction, since, as it is a 
geometrical proposition that the whole is equal 
to the sum of ail its p u ts, so human education 
ncludes all branches >>f the work, and if 
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HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 

UY J. F. HALL. 

Superintendent of Schools In Ucdlmm, Mofwachu setts, 
and formerly Teacher la the Quincy Schools. 

Prof. J. Freeman Hall, whose clear and in- 
teresting lessons in geography and arithmetic 
at the Virginia Teachers' Institute held at 
Hampton Normal School last summer delight- 
ed all who had the good fortune to attend 
them, has kindly sent us, for the benefitof our 
Teachers' Table, a synopsis of his method of 
teaching geography. It is the system used in 
the public sellouts of Dedham, of which Prof. 
Hall is Superintendent, and substantially that 
employed in the famous Quincy schools, in 
which he was Cot Parker's right hand man. 
The system is arranged for an elementary and 
Scientific course, the first adapted to the B 
and C Primary, and to the A Primary — answer-' 
ing about to the Virginia ''Intermediate;' 
the second to the "Grammar" grades. Some 
valuable general directions precede the synop 
sis. We give these with the C and B Primary 
course this month, ami the rest will appear iu 
our next number. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
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labor will be mtcnury iu the effort to pie- 
vent cruelty, either to animals or human 
beings. 

This matter of humane education embraces 
a wide held, but it is probably more easily at- 
tainable by work in Sunday ami in secular 
schools than iu any other way. A very excel- 
lent plan is the giving of prizes for composi- 
tions written by the scholars on ••Kindness 
to Animals," or some kindred theme, and 
where this is not possible, the circulation of 
humane cards and publications, the print- 
ing of mottoes and sentiments of a humane 
tendency upon cards hung upon the walls, the 
introduction of articles of a humane nature 
into the reading books used in the schools- 
all these are steps in the right direction. In 
France the method lias becu lately adopted of 
printing little cards called "boas points," 
and introducing them into the schools. On 
one side of these cards is a pretty picture of 
some/auimnl, generally in company with a 
«hrld, and underneath tome humane scuti- 
ment; on the other side a description of the 
animal, and sometimes nn extract from the 
French law for the protection of animals. 
Thecard entitled "The Horse" presents a lit- 
tle boy in the act of carrying a bucket of oats 
to that faithful animal, while underneath is 
the sentiment "Cruelty to animals renders 
the heart insensible to the sufferings of human 
beings." On the reverse is printed "The 
horse is the most useful servant of man. He 
brings t;> our service his vigor, his docility, 
his courage and Iin intelligence ; but when he 
is maltreated or loaded with a burden beyond 
his strength he loses his valuable qualities. 
The government that man is called to exercise 
over animals should be a government of gen- 
tleness, not of violence;" and then follows a 
list of the principal acts of cruelty that come 
within the application of the law. In all the 
schools the teachers ure instructed to give 
one of these cards as a mark of approbation 
when a child has recited a, lesson unusually 
well or in any rcsAcct bus gained approval; 
and the obtaining these is rendered socasy 
as to be within the ability of every scholar in 
the school. 

There is no society so limited in means as 
not to be able to take some Step toward hu- 
mane education, even if 

waifs of- the scI.oqUiouk 
mottoes as that which 1: 
sively by the IYnnsylvau 
Woman's Branch, 
dumb an 
protect i 
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This Choctaw Nation in the Indian T 
tory have long had a law to pre^ 
cruelty to tmimah; inspired, it seems, not 
from any example of the whites, but from 
their own instincts of humanity. The penalty 
fine of thirty lashes. — Legal Adviser, 



1st. Teaching, or attempting to teach, too 
many facts (details). > 

"No small part of what children often have 
to learn in Geography might appropriately be 
labelled "Things worth Fouokttino." 

2d. Failing to Irani the intellect properly ; 
burdening the mind with dismrfnected facts, 
unmeaning dissociated knowledge. " A 
good deal of such knowledge may co-exist in 
the learner's mind with complete inaction and 
barrenness. 11 

::d. Losing sight of one of the great purposes 
of all teaching, *i'7 school work,— which is to in- 
terest your pupils iu the study of Nature, the 
world in which we live, its beauties and its 

DIRECTIONS TO TEACllEUS. 

1. Teach facts which arc central. TYPICAL ; 
as many as your pupils can easily grasp and 
easily retain. / 

Teach tluxe Thoroughly. 

2. Teach Physical Geography, "the&wwof 
all true geographical teaching," PIIIST. Each 
fact oi political administration, of commer- 
cial geography must ultimately connect itself 
with a right understanding of such matters as 
hoit, climate, shape, size, tfce. 

There is no school study which furnishes 
better opportunities for the proper training of 
(he intelUclual faculties tnan the study of Ge- 
ography. A SYSTEMATIC COO USE OF TEACHING 

will: 

L Begin with what is known and what is 
near, thus securing a Oasis of welt known, facts 
(yarned by observation and experience from 
the child's own surroundings). 

2. Arrange to have all new facts (gained 
either by observation, or through the exercise 
of the imagination or the'eonceptive faculty) 
directly associated with these in some order wf 
correlation or dependence. _ $ 

The facts of physical Geography will serve 
as ties to bind all other facts together. 

A systematic training of perception, im- 
agination, the conceptive faculty aud reason- 
ing REQUIRES: 

(«) Clear, distinct mental pictures of forms, 
places and people. 

(&) Such a grouping and arranging of facts 
by coMPAtusoN uuil co nt it ast tha* every effort 
toward the acquisition of knowledge will in- 
sure Some INCH EASE Of MENTAL POWER. 

This Systematic Course may be accompanied 
by the incidental teaching of many facts 
(names nd position of places), which pupils 
need to learn as soon us possible, and need not 
icait to learn, if by lively interest and proper 
association it is possible to tix them at once. 

9T "lie ni ember that you may make the "lives 
of your children rich and interesting accord- 
ing to the number of real things you lead 

proper manner such names and facts as your 
children ought to know; but, above all, if 
possible, kindle in their minds such Mtpint of 
enquiry, of enthusiasm and delight in the- 
study of Nature that they may sometime learn 
of her what you have failed to teach. 

ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
Purpose: to awaken and cultivate ojisek- 
vation, to INTEREST children in the 
Study ok the. Earth, and to prepare 

. THEM TO ItECOONIZB READILY AND FULLY 
1 HE order, wealth and beauty of the would 
in which toby live. 

C PRIMARY. (FinST YE An. ) 

Oral Instruction Systematic Course. 

a. Let your children take little journeys 
alone or with you, and then lead them to tell 
what things they have seen on or about the 
earth, describing aud drawing them. 

b. Tell them interesting s*ories about the 
great forests, great plains and greah rivers of 
the world ; about the ocean, the airv and the 
stars (seen everywhere, guide to travellers). 



n PIUMARY. 

Systematic Course. Oral Instruction. 

1. Continue C Primary work, giving special 
attention to a. 

Let your children draw pictures (in outline) 
of surface (vertical forms) and of elevated or 
"bird's-eye" views (horizontal forms). 

a. Study carefully the schoolroom, school 
hcuse, yard, street near by, &c. Describe- 
draw and mold. 

b. Teach cardinal directions (with comoass 
and magnetic needle) in this order: North, 
south, east, west. Northwest, northeast, 
southAst, southeast. 

r 2. Observation Lessons — Division or 
Land, Natural and Artificial: Land, water, 
schoolyard, yards, fields, pastures, gardens- 
plants growing in them, farms, lawns, streets, 
roads, gutters, woods, tices, hills, valley's, 
swamps, fences, rivers, brooks, ponds, lakes, 
plains, meadows, coast, beaches, banks. 
Neither give nor require jormal definitions. 

d. Make collections of different kinds of 
earth, soil, &c. (Color? Coarse or fine? Wet 
or dry?) 

e. Observation and conversation lessons on 
various occupations, on things manufactured, 
goods, clothing. A'c. 

Incidental Teaching.— Teach outline, namo 
and position (general) of town, county, state 
and country Jin which pupils live; nr 



LIVE STOCK NOTES, 
No one who has given any attention to the 
reeding of cows, hut knows that as the cold 
weather comes on there is a' greater demand 
upon the actual economy Tor supplying heat, 
and a consequent call for an increase of food./ 
As soon as fa cow will become chilled fronV 
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except lor an occasion- 
es for exercise, until 
gain. Cows should be 
cheaper to keep them 
nunii mat way, and tu the second place, for 
their .health and comfort they should have 
good shelter. The duirvmon also knows full 
well that the quality of thCbutter depends in 
great measure upon the milk, whether it has . 
been kept cleau or not. If the miik becomes 
foul in the stable, no amount of neatness after- 
wards will bring back the flavor and the per- 
fection that would otherwise have ma'de it 
easy to obtain the highest price in thciiiarket. 
The writer has seen cows milked, 'the milk 
from a single one of which would taint that 
from a large dairy. Not only should tbexows 
lie well fed and sheltered, but they neoa to 
be properly milked. This will require that 
they be cleaned before milking, that there 
may not be any dirt to fall into the* pail. This 
carding ami brushing should not be confined to- 
the udder, but should extend over the whole 
body, as it is an important item in their 
healthful keeping, ss well as a means of ob"- 
taining clean and pure milk. ' \X 

The pig is frequently mentioned as Being 
tlie domestic farm animal that is nearest to 
mnn in its anatomical ^structure. Whether 
this is so oruot, the pigSuua very sensitive- 
nature, and any exposure to severe cold inter- 
feres seriously with its profitable keeping. 
The pig is a machine for ^Making oork, and 
with tins distinctly understood, lib farmer 
who wishes to make his pig-sty pa!y should 
permit hisswine to go half-way sheltered from 
the cold and storms. Any neglect to protect! 
causes a greater drain upon the animal for* 
supplying tho necessary heat, in the same way 
us mentioned while speaking of the stabling ( 
of cows. The flesh already accumulated must ^ 1- 
either be used to supply this heat, or an extra 
amount of food needs to be eaten. Other 
things being the same, the pig that has good, 
warm quarters and a sunny nest, will fatten 
much faster on. the same rations than another 
pig that finds only the shelter of a crooked 
rail fer.ee in tne cold winter air. 

The importance of keeping the hens warm ■ 
and well fed cannot be ur-cd too strongly. A - 
fresh egg is the only one that can be trusted, 
aud it is not n difficult thing to have it. The 
great enemy to fowls is lice, and one of the 
best preventives is a plenty of - dust in which 
the hens can revel at their own free will. A. 
knowing writer has said: l *As for hens, 
they not-only enjoy it, but it is a necessity and 
luxury tothem, just asa morning bath tociv- ». 
Hi/.cd man. The dusting-box is their toilet-ta- 
ble— in fact, bath-tub, wash-bowl and pitcher, 
sponge, brush and soap — and it gives, 
health and long life, as surely as the free use 
of water does to human beings." liens that 
arc in close quarters need a variety of food; 
they would have it if they were allowed a free 
run. Grain is their principal food, but cab- 
bage, boiled potatoes, in fact anything green 
or like the forage which they gather in sum- 
mer—adds to the value of the diet. They 
mua^also be provided with plenty of lime in 
the form of finely-powdered oyster shell, plas- 
tering,- &c, and last, but not least, an abund- 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



BEATTY 

ORGANS AND PIANOS. 



THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 

AS Elf LA BOKO AND IMPftOVIfD. 




Daniel F. Beatty's Manufactory, 

Cor. IEulIrof.d Ave., A ..cutty St., 3 
Washington, New Jersey, United State* of America. 

(Over tbreo (3( acros or epaco with eloven 
(11) additional acres for Lumber Yards kc.) 

*3» ThoLarfft*! and Moat Complete Estab- 
lishment of tho kind on iho Globo. 
_ VIS ITO RS ARE A L WAYS WELCOME. 

BEATTY'S BEETHOVEN 

27 STOPS 

GRAND ORGAN', Now Stylo 
No, tftOO, 27 STOPS U Oct- 
.ivc-sol thoCt-lfbrn:. i GOL- 
DEN TONGUE REED3- ft 
13 tho Finest Orf-an :vcr 

made, ^a Ob* ■ 

[•:".(■: , ; 

.-bin el. Parlor, Chapel & Pips 
Organs. $30 and i nwards. In great variety. 

GB.WH. Sill A HE 
«ii<ILl>KI<-ll TMM 

SlUlH). Warranted ( 




t It. Ao 
a with Stool.Mu 




|§3| THE CULTIVATOR J^gg 

^ountrji gentleman. 
1 

THE BEST OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 

KXI.AliaK.VKyr FOB 1888. 

Tub Coitnthy Gh.s-ti.bman [| tho Lbadiso Jociuut, or 

Aiie-riaita A sra1> li,Mv III mi. ,.i, I praei ica i vain - 

Of contents. Jiin ! ,il,,l,.v.,r. , riv.,, I,-,,,-,., i„ 

, either of thu three chief d i, l .,„„« „r 
lum Crops and Processes , 

Hortionltnre & Fruit-Growing, 
Live Stooh and Dairying, 




OLD POIItfT COMFORT, 

Situated one hundred yarde from Fort Monroe, at the confluence of the 
Chesapeake Bay and Humptou Roads, beinp; the first point of land WiUL' 
westward between the Capes of Virginia, about lift.-,-,, mil,., north of 

Norfolk and Portsmouth; all passenger ,„.a„„-r- run,, f,,"n ,l,o"o 

»' «•"• !»••'. «"»'* r.-„,n,i„u-, with Ilie I\ S. Mail*, lauding 
only twenty rods from the lintel, which is s„l,-i„,„ialh liuilt ,.ud eon, 
fortahly furnished; hits two Otis' hydraulic ,, w „..,. r „„,,. ,™, ,„ i 
eleetrie bells or Croighton's Oral Annunciator in all „»■»•.' water-" rooms 
for hath, including Hat Ufa, and closets on every lloor. will, the uios- per 
feet ayaleiu'of drainage of anr Hotel or anv puliiii: hail. line in tin- country 
A« a resort [or the pleasureseckor, in vulid.or restii; .-,!:„-,. tor tourists on , li V 

way to Florida or the North, this home, with uc, on,., datinns f„ r a it ] two 

guests presents inducements which certain! v are not e,|ual]ed ,-Newhcre -is a 

summer res ,rt or cold weather sanitarium- 'lias . I , , ri o - 1 1 ,1 u cutjior ov . 

er l.,,(l,ll) „,i, iire feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
.,.1,1)1)0 .-, r ,:,re feet encircling the house',. n nil sides) encased, in class en- 
nhliiig tl„. niost delicate invalid to eujov the sunshine and !!,,,. waiter 'view 
without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of Hid Point font- 
alled for salubrity. Mala'ialfnm btinr/jtbKlulely unknown. 

•eorlogicnl observatory for tip- |,ast ten years show 
,,1,'r: ;tld,- R , 
and 4M deg , 
-sphere and mild icm- 
ek the genial w inters 



QUININE SUBSTITUTE. 



THERMALINE 



The Only 25 Cent 
AGUE REMEDY 

IN THE WORLD. 

CURES 



CH1ILSMEVER 



Ay an mala :::al diseases. 

>bk Thomson. Pastor 
A or the Duoipta ol 
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ocean wa-t-s rolling upoo 
room w.lndoyre, are mosl 1 
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without effect. Mr Cra^.who had U<d THEKHAXOtB 
as a tfldic, aJviscd a trial nf Thrum amnk, which wai 
dope, rolling ill fats bomjilcta recovury within a. few| 



SEIDLBTS^E 

As pleasant as ( 6c 

BBSBBEEH U 



SEIDLITZ 
POWDERS, 



BntUlalO the liowcls ctsilyJ, 
and plensjniJlv. Cures Cms". 
tipaliou, l'ilcs. Bllionsnessi-pr- , 
Jloadurlic, Iloiirtuiirn, Ac All HrfS 
D-'IKBisK or bv mi il" ssc per ECU 
oos. DirXDAS DICK £ CO. Hi White 



DOCUTA 



Capsulets. 



able 



PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



wlillf it a 



I Poultry Yard. Bo 
f and Qrapery, Veli 



iry.Rei 



lie, 



mestlc^Ecoiioniv s 
Week. IuMabre* 
and much aitt-ntir 
Cropa, aa throwing 
ant of all (in»atf,.n t . 

a continual 
■of the term, 

LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER 

s»S if Y "?" 10 °' Tub Cot,™ Onruiufor 18S-2 

demands ui 
-as follow, wh 



is pai.l :., (In- I'lMspe^s ,,r tt;t- 
rl'l upmi ..in- <,f the jri-,,1 imi.nr'- 
r.HVnn.t Whmtu S<U. 



\ Bufllcient number or p apes 

upon lt« spai , , but tlw E.-niw will continue 
•o Jl he " I' aI,f "trlctly in advance: O.nk Copv one 

" m "'. an " 10 ■"•^uaryui, O^itSSSi 
H9- s'ficiiiih Conn. Free. Addreas 
LUTHER TUCKER cfc SON, PublUheri, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

TNT. MoKTEILX,, 

e pubhc to her large and car, 

ts tSo Shoes 

/ So»t 01tyjtxL«.<io Worli, 

Vwhlch «ho will sell at and below cost. Also Trimim,. 
Notlona dpo., which will be sold cheaper tSanerir 
a^t^X^tT'"^ ^'- Ladtea'andgonUe- 
tnen s work *mde to order, and repairing neatly done 
IHR8. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 

A TRIAL OF THE 

BALTI MOREAN JOBBER 

Will clearly tubttantlafe 
Has especial ■ 




THE DEPOT. 



Street, 

DAijTiinoni;, 3vtd.. 

DEALERS IN 



pure rm AM) OILS, 

pi mm, fuss, iiiiisiis. m. 

■ I | A g„o,i selection ,,f ■! 
S FOE STEAM, WATER and OAS, BRUSHES 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING, 



Wrought Irojv 



GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
/SAW MILLS. 

tSrSEKD/fon Piuce List. ' 

REUTER & MALLORY, 
• 22 LIGHT ST., 

BALUMOk E, Md 




ALL SIZE JPnxSSZ^^TTPJB 

And PRINTERS' SUPPLIES, 
OATAiiOoum ritjnB. 
X. "VT - . 330EMA1T, 

21 GERMAN STREET, 



THI8 PAPER SsSi 
t^Wp-JSriWii NEW YORK. 



- 



JAMES M, BUTT, 

(BocccssoR to roaoss a butt.) 
H.IIMCTIIUS' AOIIT, IHrOITEl ill HULEI II 

RAILROAD, > 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Maohanioa' Tool*, 
BELTINC, PAOKINC, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINC8, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
^ra.mm Gooda, «*>o. cbo. 
No. 5Market Square, Norfolk, Va 



of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Ma'terials. 

AiiKNT i on 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED HINTS, 
SHEAJHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER&C. 

Also f.,r JOHNSON'S DRV KALSOMINE 
• , ami FUESCo COLORS. 
A line assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the. latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

All orders promptly attended to. 

Thanklnir the Public for tlielr generous patronage 

Ii, Die pas,. 1 shall «,ill cii.leacr hys, i 

laisiia-ss, an-! l-.-.v i.ii,-,-.. .. n; , v la.iaiiiuance ot the 

same. Call on 

J. W. BOYEXTOIV, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 7 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. Sohmeht' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close connectionswith Old Point Comfort and Newport 



s^aifatS^ssr 

good quality, with yourTaiataesb 
NoBMar. SoaoOL Paasa, Hampton, Va 



LAST OPPORTMITT. 

Canned Crabs. 

of the finest lot packed by 



T. T. BRYCE. 

for aale by 
loae the busf 
preiaO. O. D. 



reduced 



dote the 

emO. O. 

Each two pound can contain* the pure freah meat 
Rl0HAIU»OR, 

Brambleton Avenue, 

Norfolk, Va, 



In constant demand 

A STAPLE ARTICLE, SELLING FOREVER, IS 

THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

terms; outfit only 50 cents 
styles and prices. ,i , a.laa-- 



Oiseuses ot lue crluary Organs. Certain 
t^nro in entut days. No other medicine 
can do this. The best medicino is tho, 
cheap, st. It, war-.-i.f ilainjerousitnitations. 
All Dru-g,sts, or by mail, 7."e. mid fl.flO 
per box. Write for Circular. DLNDAS 
DICK & CO . ll-»\YliiioStr.vt, Xc . w rork. 

I Jlisbiudy relieve,! bv the nso 

| of mac(;i i;ex matico 

applications of it. 

EMM 

Soiu oy all 

Dmggists, or mailed on receipt ol POM 
by DUNDAS DICK & CO., M'fg 
Chemists, 112 Whito Street, New York. 

TiModoriek A. Williams. Wm. C. Oiycson. 

T, A. Williams & Dickson, 
Wholesale Grocer! 

-AXD- 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE, 

Norfo lk^ Y ^ /~ 



r 



ber that 

SOT'dUTerw 
)l Edition witl 

both OLD AND NEW VERSIONS SIDE BY SIDE foi 
parlson. Aihlresa Tu« Riviaios Publishers, 706 



: lent 



t .St., Philai 



GUIDE to SUCCESS 

WITH , FOR 

BUSINESS 

AND 

SOCIETY 

Is BY FAR the best Business and Bocial Guide and 
Hand-Book ever published. Much the latest It tells 
i ,, HOW TO DO EVERY- 

THING In the nest way. How to be your ownXaw- 
yer, now to do Business correctly and successfully, how 
to Act In Society and in every port or lire, and contains 
a gold mine or varied infor nation indispensable to all 
classes for constant rererence. AGENTS Wanted 
or all or spare time. To-know why ttifa book of itEAL 
alue and attraction Bells better than any other, apply 

DOUGLASS BROS. Publishers, Philadelphia. 



k lUTniL Bawite Boys and Otrlall 
Ton niandOIdH A NEW IN- 
trnO* Jan patented tor them, 
_ Home um I 

Jret and BeroD Bawiaf, Tnnlag. 
- ' ^ Diilllnf .Oriadbu, Pollatuaf t 
w Ontttnc. VMoa $S to #B0t> 
- -aforlOOp " 





FOR SALE BY 

Jas. B. Macjveai, & Co. ; 

MannfaotTxrera' Agenta and 

Jobber* and Dealers In 
BURNING, oil « MACHINERY, 
ANIMAL, W ■ t»TANNERS, 

GASOLINE— all grades, ALCOHOI, LTN- 
' SEED OIL, AXLE GREASE, El. 

34 South Calvert St., Baltimore 



AGENTS Wanted for the Standard Edition 

Revised New Testament. 

10 STYLES *"»•■• KlUin - *hout too page,. 
|Jt JiI " J lomp.r.tlrt Emtloi, ovor llOtTpagea 
IVL areeWtie OM 'f t New ™r»lom on oppoelta 
From %VuSr\VfS'- «• 
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THE HOUSE IN THE MEADOWS- 
It stands in a sunny ru;i.'lo>v. 

The house so mossy ami brown, 
With its cumbrous old stone chimneys. 

And the gray roof slutting down. 

The trees fold their arm* around it, 

The trees a century old ; 
A.nd the winds go c'uati through them, 

And the sunbeams drop their gold. 

Within, in the wide nll'lt itch en, 

The old folks ait in li usun, 
That creeps through the Altering woodbine, 

Till the day is almost done/, 

Louise Chandler Afoulion. 



THE HOMESTEAD. 

I see the windows of the homestead, bright 

With the warm i-vcning liglit, 

And by the winter fire 

I see the grav-huircd sire 

Serenely silting. 
Forgetful of the work-day toil and care. 
The old wife at his elbow with her knitting. 

Alice Cnry. 

A PICTURE. 
A household ingle warm and wide, 

Shaming our modern manners. 
Where back wood monarchs Hide by side 

Fling up their rival banners, 
And send their gleaming cohorts fast 

The flying shallows after, 
Till warmtll and comfort glow at last 

From shining floor to rafter. 



THE HANGING OF THE CRANE- 

O fortunate, O happy day! 
When a new household finds its place 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just sprung to birth, 
And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the soundless realms of space! 

So said the guests in speech and song, 
As in the chimney, burning bright, 
We hung the iron crane to-night, 
And merry wai the feast and long. 

//. W. Longfellow. 

The .world has nothing to bestow, 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut,— our homo. 

Nath'LCotton-nuX 



I WILL ABIDE IN THINE HOUSE. 

I Among so many canihe care? 
Can special love be everywhere? 
A myriad homes, a myriad ways, 
And God's eye over every place? 

60 many, and so wide abroad; 
Can any heart have all of GodT 
From the great spaces vague and dim, 
Slay one small household gather HimT 

I 

! I asked ; my «oul bethought of this.- — 
j In just tlint very place of Lis 

When! lie l^lli mt and kcepotb you, 
' God Imtl rx^ot icr thing to do' 
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. VIRGINIA BuYd U0i WDST. 

BY OUKA I.AXOUORSB. 

Several years ago, four of my vonrigcounins 
determined to take .Mr. Qreolcy's advice, "Go 
West, young nmn," and seek their fortunes 
beyond the Mis.iosippi. 

Three of the b .ys were brothers, and the 
fourth, the oldest uf the parly, was a cousin 
of the other*, himself an only. eon. 

All were young men of fair nvcrage ahili- 
ities, enjoying good health. John, the eldest, 
having had very gbod opportunities for edu- 
cation, first at tile el .SMeal -ct.ools of his own 
•tate, and then in a Northern technical insti- 
tute, where ho' gained considerable knowledge 
of engineering.-, Tim other boys. Charles, Will 
and Harry had sulterel the disadvantages of 
irregular- scnoolmg, lint each of them bad 
had a term or two at sonic of the ucadi mips. 

Like most of the old' slave holders, our 
family is much reduced in circumstances; an l 
though there w is sunn property left after the 
war, the buys felt that they must shift for 
themselves anil leave whit remained of the 
old estates for the old folks, and the children 
growing up. 

It was very sail for us all to have our dear 
boys go so far .nut, and it seemed that Vir- 
ginia ought to alio W a gooii field for brave 
hearts and strong hands, hut. -like most south- 
erners, our people had only had professional 
men or planter.- aiming them for generations, 
and our young men in' criting tile' ideas and 
tastes of their forebears, were not pri pared by 
educutiou for the hand to-h.nfd struggle of 
the present d.iy* .Many accounts had come 
back to us of the rf underfill success of Vir.- 
giniaus who bad leit the Old. Dominion 'or 
newer states, and our boys preferred trying 
their luek ' Out H'e-t" to seeing what 
could be done at home. 

Constant correspondence has been kept up 
with our wanderers, who have led no event- 
ful life lu the years of their absence' and 
though he fortunes; they dreamed ..f have not 
yet been found, much "dear knight experi- 
ence has been gamed, which will doubtless be 
of value to them in the future. 

If "our boys," had too much of the feeling 
that they were -Virginia gentlemen'' t.i . un- 
dertake nnuujl labor at b e. thev have cer- 

tainly laid aside that sort of pride in I he Wcs'. 
and at times have engaged in a variety of 
•. mechanic*! arts for which circumstances-must 
- have developed .aptitude. ir< thev all lacked 
training fjir si 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



troops out here aro first — for dress parade, 
but teldom fit for active mji . the field. 

They pursue the savagefl, but rarely catch up 
with them. 

I had a nico little visit from Will lately. 
He was on his way to lugo, California, aud 
stopped a night with me. 

lie was in very good spirits. 

Charles is no'w.I tliink.ln the HuachucaMls. 
I have not lieardjfr.ini him for leu days. Of 
Harry.Ionly hear through Charles, who writes 
once a wee k. 

I have just had a'pleasnut visit from a friend 
whose acquaintance 1 made when in service 
with him in the State Irrigation departmcn 
of Cal. Wc .>erc several months together ii 
that business, lie was on his way to New York 
but. managed to stop a day or two with me. 
' I showed him the few interesting sights of 
this ancient town, which was begun centuries 
ago. and then drove him up the Santa Cruz 
Valley to visit the old mission church of Sau 
Xavia del Bac and the I'apago Indian villages. 

Everything seemed so strange and different 
from anything the youth hail ever seen be- 
fore, that he del. red he almost believed him- 
self transported to another world. 

Tucson is now in mourning for our Presi- 
dent, and almost every house is draped 
in black. 

To-morrow appropriate services will be held. 
Away olT here upon the border of our great 
country, the lo-s of the President is as keenly 
felt as in the more populous and central 
regions. 

FROM CIIARI.ES. 
Tomhstiinr, Arizona, Oct. C, 1881. 
■line of the Mexican names ale loo EUeelbte Tor me 
copy ) 

Will and James Smith, from our old home 
i Virginia, landed a', my place in Chirehua 
Mountains with but one poor little frying pan, 

little lea pot without a top, an oven, one 
irk and three knives, and oue thiu blanket 

tween them. 

Will had a t. ileral.lv good suit, somewhat 



in lumber ard nails, enough to build 
house 12 by 24. We boys built the lious, 
cept three days' work put in by my fricu.: 
carpenter. 

After that. John and I made sale of 
mines, which brought in about two hun 
dollars. By this time. Will and James 
out of it job again, and I. kept the ranch 



ugh • 



3 feel that we arc stea lily 
: are not yet very flourish- 



The Indian troubles have been exaggerated 
hitherto, but at present things really do look 
serious m the district. Several men were kill 
cd by Indians lately, within a few miles of the 
town, aim people from the mountains are 
coming in now by hundreds. 

The women and children are terribly fright- 
ened, and most of the men were up' all last 
night organizing companies to go to the rescue 

of the ranchers, pro.-peetors. wood choppers 
and hav-cilltors. 1 have i.e. n .1 rillin.. with the 
rest. Some have already .-one but* I do not 
mean to go or to light either, unless thev 
crowd me; tli 

fter "Indians, and I ha 



measures the distance, climbs over the iron 
spikes and glass bottle iringe, and pockets 
Ins prize. He knows something about that 
neneh Tin. ftp^t il.:.... t. .. >i... . _ . 
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II lefl T stone for 

present. .1-1.0 „„ s ,„ m . u , .„ „ 

office of the Attorney genera], and Will h, s 
' 1 '■mployn.eut in Cdiforiiin. J unes has 
turned his face homewards,,,,,, | have the ranch 
■dl myself. Perhaps I shall be able to car- 
ry out my pLm „f going t„ &v York on busi- 
ness, and, ,f I do, I shall be sure to find time 
r»r a rem down to Old Virginia, and shall see 
my dear friends once more. 
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his savings, mid the bn 
swallowed up the rest, 
walked over -several state 
ing for new railroads, „ 
always keeping a stout heart, and writing 
cheerful letters about his life in a shanty, 
"with all his earthly possessions in a pillow 
case," give,, him by a Viigbm, friend, whom 
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called "th. 

and studious habits, w orked « -vl.il.- mn'rlr- 
penter and then walked, sometimes bare foot 
and often hungry and weary, from Denver to 
the Mexican line, to join his brothers, ami 
tlnd woik ajitli or near them. 

Whenever possible, "our boys" have kept 
together, ami when one has found ,i little 
better luek than the rest of the party, he has 
always been ready to help the others.' 

Thinking the leaders of the Workman may 
be interested in these yofing Virginians who 
have hud such lend times in ptirs'iiit of Dame 
Fortunc, k I enclose some extrucis from their 
letters, wliiid^aie sen! me from time to time. 

"It&cson, Arizona, Oct. 2.3, 18SI 

The summer has been very hot and long 
here, but it is about over now. 

Ev«ry thing is very dull, and if I were not 
constantly employed, I should prefer being 
out on the hills ngain.cvcn if I had to run the 
gauntlet of the Apaches. 

The Indian war is considered about over, 
but there are still bnn.lsc.f savages roaming 
the eastern and south eastern portions of the 
territory, and now and then some poor fellow 
is surprised and murdered by them. The 
out break has hurt the country considerably 
from a mining point of. view, ns Eastern men 
•nd capitalists have a prodigious fear of 
poor Lo. 

The Indians have, ns usual, been badly 
treated, which caused the out break. The 



Tombstone, and walked from, there to! the 
mines. John and I soon fixed them up. Will 
went to work at once in our little assay office, 
and James picked up little jobs about 
the town. ,, 

The camp w-ent down so we had to leave 
that region. Just ns we got ready to start, 
the cow boys came along." and stole all mv 
moles and saddle. horses, with which I was 
well provided, having four mules and two 
line saddle horses. 



"tin 



■ell:, 



WHAT IS EDUCATION? 

says the great an of instruction 
- :tly. People are talking at i 



The second thing is to open the senses, ed- 
ucate the faculties of il, r child to denlwith 
things rather than words-.-, trie is best 
learned by observing a tree— and so on. 
Wake up the (acuities by inspecting the thing 

itself. Vu may tea,- u,ie „„ p.-.p tr a year, 

and not teach one to sing ,. ,„„e. Teach mu- 
sic uy teacBng sound and song. The same 

with language! 

Your object should be to train the child to 
become a student in Cod's great University 
of .Nature and Humanity ; God's University 
which is alw.iys.tj.cn an .1 in which many of 
our greatest men, sue Iryan Lincoln nnll Wash- 
ington, have been educated without depen- 
dence on human schools. The teacher's 
greatest aovanli.o., i s „,,,;„ abundant schol- 
astic learning but in skill in preparing the 
God' s''"''' '" hi " >cl '"" 1 into 

2d. Education men 
serve the difference In 
has knowledge, and n 
edge into his life. Tl 
the more helpless, the n 
to it. — like astiusuge . .... 
Take a youth after fide 
mine— what can he ,/./? 

Teach the child to use his 
all the time. How?— So in 
nient in your school?— Haven"! 

You have a house and lot 
little kingdom to sway and in 
the children to call that phle 
keep it and beautify 
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powers 
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Plati 
<hri,lc cor 

with each other about education becau 
each disputant means a diir.-rent thin- s, 
I will begin my lecture hi an illustrated' oeli 
nition. 

WHAT IS FDUCATIOSl 
Education means three things each of 
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is three thing* t .„ ch „ f ' 
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'1 that is a 
ve. Teach 
■irs and to 

i and Eve. 

Home is God's school „f industry, and lm- 
ses upon the child th- obligations of love 
i.uty. Home studv is a curse if it 
rferes with these. You have no right 
roo a child of this true discipline 
i,sh I.,,,, in hi-siudios. Home obligations 
he highesr. His father and mother want 

- lb- inav have a sii Usi-tcr. The best 
ol of industry is God's school. Put 
»ledge into every day home life. 

Kdne ilinn means"/.. /* S-mrhrnhj. Lit- 
' Jenny have an idea that it is of 
Hut Jack is 



no importance what tiny ate. 
tile linch pin licit holds tpjlcl 
Jenny is the kcvstone of a gtwu 



• kno 



Ni 



thing! 



•dv. 



;camp. I still had my two-hi 
entire assay out-lit. tents, cook 
so with the two little horses I I 
l a man that owed me, wc set 
one, a distance of a hundred I 



gotten ffrt li 
for Tombst 
fifty miles. 

Wc were so heavily loaded that only the 
driver could ride up hill, but going down we 
all had thcyftleasure of getting in. whenever 
wc cenrm find room. Sometimes, the poor 
litlle horses would refuse to pull, and then all 
hands had to walk and push with might, ami 

The second night found us at Fort Bowie, 
without feed for'the horsnj, and wc were t. Id 
that rtfine could be had for love or monev 
Hut an old acquaintance of mine mana-cd 
to get me a sack of barley, and wc set out" re- 
freshed the next morning". It took us seven 

g d 

glad enough to go into camp near the 
and after rcstittff. John Snd 



art* 



.- at evcrything.yct 
his life for hiek'of 
haracter. A man 
may lie religious and moral. n s f„ r „ s j nt ,.„. 
ions go, yet l.e -i faiiane. or nn imbecile, for 
lack of mental power or executive push. The 
world is full of -dead failures." and worse of 
failures thai keep on their legs and wont eon- 
sent to be decently buried, for hick of one of 
these essential elements of education'. 

You are set to tench and train— to educate 
children to be American cilizens, after the 
pattern of that great aha good nn .l lovely 
man » ho onlv yesterday stepped f,„ ra the 
summit .,r citizenship in this liepnblic to the 

' ' l! ' ' h ' ■ h -it ,l, ,i i. i„ 

of these respects. 




muted the 

horses nnd looked about for a suitable place 
to locate. After looking about us for a day 
or two. T selected a lot on Oth St., rather out of 
the business part of the town.' Lots were sell- 
ing pretty high at the time, nnd unly |I0 00 
.ten dollars) could be found in our crowd. 
I lof.ke.Laip the owner of the lot, who proved 
to bo/if carpenter, and 1 soon discovered that 
he was much in need of a set of harness. 
Coming along. Will had found an old set. 
nnd had thrown it into; the wagon, so it 
flashed over my mind at <nce 111 It we' llii-'lit 
make a trade. 

Then I said to the old man, "I havn't any 
money ju-t turn, but I have a fine set of liar" 
ness, which I am willing to exchange for your 
lot. nnd as I want to build a house. I may" be 
able to throw some work in your way " 
The bargain was made, and we returned to 
camp rejoicing. Will got a job of paintino. 
James found somiQFork too, and John and I 
hauled wood from ''Dry-goods mountain, "HI 
teen n.iles away, and sold it in the town 
Wood like ours, nice and dry, was w..rtli ten 
dollars a load, and we could , make a load 
every other day. All this time we lived in 
the tents, which were nearly worn out. Af- 
ter we had been hauling wood for several 
weeks. I'met-a man who wanted just such n 
rig as we had. and wo sold horses, wagon and 
all for two hundred and forty dollars cash 
John took the money, and spent most of it 
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be a character uni.pie int. 1 original, t ry to 
find out the characteristic feature— exercise 
it— help it nut into its true lire. j 

FROM DAKOTA. 
The following report of some of Unmp- 
ton's returned Indian students has, been 
reccivcl renin Rev. C. L. Hull, missionary 
at Fort Bertliold Agency, Dakota. -It y 
wns crowded out of our last number, anci\ / 
is several mohtlisol.l, but no less, favorable 
nowslin's (wen mcnnwlnl.; received. Thccru- 
cinl point in the whole work for the In- ■ 
dial) student is the return home, and its 
greatest hope is the cine with which this 
point is guarded. Il cannot lw said to be 
:i fair test or the value of education itj/itr 
self, for him, anyrriorc than it (would 1 b» 
for a white boy to be th 1 



charge of children that, if their minds can be 
hllc.l with the contents of books, thev are 
learned. 

"He knows the books"is said of a famous law- 
yer. But a distinguished writer says that that's 
what's the mat'er with the law schools - tint 
their professors know the books but are' niit 
practical lawyers, nnd send their graduates 
out unable to face the docket or set a case. 

So, many graduates of mcdicnlschnols fail; 
thev have read and heard lectures about the 
body, and seen it cut up after it was de e 1 but 
stand aghjist before a suffering, living man 

How many a parson' knows what all the 
authorities say about, the Apostle Paul, but 
never caught n glimpse of the first great 
statesman _"f Christianity who organized the 
true religion into a working force on earth. 

So, the young graduate of the Normal, who 
gees into a country school with a beautiful 
theory of the way to do it, and Prof. Tiinniv 
on the front sent knocks her card castle o't 
line methods to pieces before recess the first 
• lav. 

The chronic curse or school keeping is the 
delusion that a child knows nnytllingwhile its 
memory contains the contents or a hook 
learned by rote and recited in the way it 
went in . 

Ilefore a child can learn anything it must 
first be awakened to a love of truth Tind a de- 
sire for knowledge. 

A boy has a tremendous longing for a big 
peach he Bees the other side the wall. He 



.. ... „„ „ „„n„ ...ey I,, „o uiiown into Sur- 
round ngs of evil temptations, but it : is 
'"' the test of the success of his training, 
.mil no pains should be spared to help 
him pass it. 

Ft. Bi-rthnld, I). T..N0V 28 1S8I • 
My Hear Lieut. Brown:— 

Yours was received ju t after I had writ- 
ten to Hampton about the boys :„„1 Ri ,.l Si and 
I suppose von will have heard from Ucn. Arm- 



The bo 



ephinc does well, and docs not know 
ts to go buck next year or 
are at work, except the 
..... ........^ ..,„... who have now given lip their 

work at the Agency saving they prefer to go 
to school this winti r weather. Karunach and 
Ahnka have been ploughing and helping in 
general work at the agency, hut now the 
Major is sawing lumber, and there will be car- 
pentering for Ahukn. Laughing Face and 
Tom Smith arc herding, and have been for 
some time 25 miles up the river from here. 

'Josephine and Ahukaand Karunach attend 
quite well on Sabbath days, (ho others do not, 



We had a beautiful da 
nd a la 



stenlay, Sunday, 
t to hear about 
ss. .One said to 
s said " must b« 
I not be i 



the '.'Serpent in the Wilde 
Josephine. "I think whaf 
true." Sorely our work w.,, 
If it is the Lord's work he will (in spite of all 
our imperfections in t), establish the work of 
our hands. • 

C. L. Hall. 
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GIRLS. 

Mary Walker, aged 12 years. 
Fori Berthold Agency 1 

Susie Nagle, aged 12 years, from Fort 
Berthold. 

Rosa Hear Face, age 16, from Standing 
Rock Agency. 

Maygietarrahee, uge 10, from Tcoria 
Iiottom. 

Zallie Rulo, age 16, from Yankton 
Agency. 

All the girls are taught to cut, make 
and mend garments, do house-work of all 
kinds, and take cooking lessons. Boys 
and girls both go to school half the day. 
and study evenings, working the rest of 
the day. The above named arc hopeful 
pupils; among the beat of their race. It 
was thought that means for their education 
would be supplied if the government were 
unequal to its duty in the matter. 

The five girls are already provided tor 
by a lady who feels that those whose lands 
were taken from the Indian, and whose 
fortunes were founded on the products of 
slave labor, have a duty to these races. 

For the ten boys, no provision has yet 
been made, up to the last of .lone next, 
tlie end of our schopl and fiscal year. 
Not. being on our hands the entire schoM 
year, the expense of each one for board, 
clothing, and manual and mental training 
will be not over one hundred and fifty 
dollars apiece. 

From July next, it is expected that the 
government will take care of them, though 
there is no guarantee of it. Our friends 
do not realize how far it is from public ag- 
itation about, and interest in Indians, to 
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I Indian cieil- 
i<ied by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute, a,i,l print- 
ed on.the School I'rautby colored youth 
trained !" the office. Subseripiions are a 
help In Out Sch&ol. It is Kent or, triil for 
four month* for twenty-five cents. Job 
w>rk, from all purls of the country, is so- 
licited, an.! Kill he done cheaply and icell 
Estimates trill lie sent on application. 



shall accrue to both, if separated, and that 
from 1 llle entire amount shall be distributed 
according to the illiteracy of the several 
states as shown by the census of 1880. 

The Secretary of the Interior is to have 
general charge ; the money to be expend- 
ed upon Hie concurrent action of the 
Secretary and the Boards of Education of 
the states, each having a negative on the 
Other. 

One-tenth of the fund may be used'- in 
holding teachers' institutes and in aiding 
needy students at higher schools, pro- 
vided they shall agree in writing, to teach 
at least one year. Non-sectarian public 
schools may be aided, or new ones, may be 
established. 

The design of the act being not to es- 
tablish an independent school system but 
to help those in existence, it provides 
that no state shall, for the first live years, 
secure its allotted portion unless it shall 
appropriate or its own funds at least one- 
third of the government grant. Wor the 
next five years, it must supply an equal 
amount. To get a million, it mils', give a 



should be appointed to report; to the Na. 
tional Bureau of Education 

Perhaps the best plan, would be the ap- 
pointment by each State of two Commis- 
sioners who, with the Superintendents of 
public schools, would constitute a state 
board, who would make to the Secretary 
of the Interior, tlttough* the Governor, 
most explicit, detailed statement of ex- 
penditures. 

It would be best to create a wise sys- 
u, and then put each stale on its honor. 
It has been thought that the maximum 
appropriation should be in the third 
r r.ilh«r than the first, so that the bet- 
ter prcpafflion might be made for the use 
of it. 
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The follow 
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nds who will assume their 
till July, at the rate of 



ng is an experience of -two of 
related by themselves : 



~ i . / 

In Qetohcr Inst, tortyUlve Indian youth 
were brought t'roui Dakota Territory to 
the Hqm'plori*][nstilulc, to replace thirty, 
all but two of wh on had finished a three 
years cour-e of t raining and been returned 
to their homes. For lack of funds, the 
Commissioner 1)1 Indian Affairs had au- 
thorized us to replace them with only an 
equal number, but the opportunity of se- 
lecting promising young Indians was so 
good thai forty-live, fifteen more than the 
authorized number, were brought to 
sehooi. 

The following is a list of children, most- 
ly Sioux, for Shorn no public provision 
has been made besides- their expenses to 
Hampton: J 



Medicine I Hull, age 20, from Lower 
Brule Agency ; son of the principal chief, 
is learning the Carpenter trade. 

Tashunkawnsle, aged 16, from Chey- 
enne River Agency, -nephew of Chief 
" Little No. Heart,'' is learning the wheel- 
right's trade. 

Thomas Tullle, aged 16, from Yankton 
Agency; son of '• One Far," from St. 
Paul's Episc opal School, is learning the 
carpenter's trade. 

Daeid Strieker, aged 1 S, from Yankton 
Agency ; son of" Whirling Rock," a brave 
who has settled on a farm, is learning the 
whcelrirht's trade. 

Crooking Winy, aged 14.. from F'ort 
Berthold Agency; son of " Elk Feather," 
a brave, speaks live Indian languages, is 
learning the tinner's trade. Is very bright, 
but not robust 

'r, aged 13,' from Fort Bcr- 
son of the principal Chief, 
works in the engineer's de- 



I receive a letter from my friend, he says 
the governor school was Brushed everything 
inside and outside. And the Agent u" t ten 
hoys from Sitting Bali. When I he:ird thai 
I um very glad. I think those people oninir. 
t.t learn how to work. So ninny of tllrm do 
not know any think at nil. I sometimes was 
think those people all the time because wild 



million. 

l ive per cent, of the fund may be ex- 
pended by the Secretary in renting or 
building school houses in Restitute places, 
lion 0. of the Act provides that 
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I'ubiie aid to any enterprise, but es- 
pecially to an educational one, has its bad 
side. 

The Hampton Institute receives $10,000 
a year from the Slate of Virginia, as an ■ 
Agricultural College; $10,200 from the 
United Slates, for educating lis Indians, 
at $150 apiece, but about thirty thousand 
dollars a year from private contributions, 
for current expenses; and, lor the last three 
years, m ally the same amount lur^iuilding 
purposes, 'it, strength is in the public, 
sentiment it represent.-?, which is its'perpet- 
hile 



clary of 



lional Bureau of Education shall be the 
Secretary's medium of communication with 
the slates. 



Secretary 151a 
ten years, give I 
and fifteen millii 
of common schoi 



's bill, it passed, wilt, in 
10 sum of one hundred 
is of dollars to the cause 
education in the United 
about eighty millions 



When I 



St. Paul's S 

I was a born-hoy In Sep. and I didn't no 
sehooi hut 1 herded the cows and ponies 
'the time except on Saturday, because who] 
didn't herded them They all go to the Indi, 
field, and ate the corn and oats. 

I am very glad that I came here and I 
rroinn to learn a "real many things. T 



idfathcr hv, 
i ve.irs old. 
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Stales; of this, 

would' go to the former slave "states, far 
more than doubling, for the fiist five years, 
their present annual provisions for com- 
mon schools. 

A tide of educational sentiment has at 
last reached Congress. 



• nth 



id.d fre 



necessity long before it believed in them, 
but for six years past has steadily increas- 
ed its faith and work in that direction. The 
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control, and control by 
desirable. State school 
pcud on taxation, henc 
government, but being v 
diiect relation with tin 
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.- much more pub- 
sliuitiuns do not, 
Support means 
politicians is not 
systems must dc- 
- are creatures of 
idu spread and in 
people, get the 



benefit Of the general public sentiment.* 

Whatever furnishes ollices is dear to the 
heart Of one who wishes voles, and to that 
exleul is liable lo sutler from the exigen- 
cies of political warfare. 

Educational sentiment is in some Slatc3 
so far advanced that change of parties 
does not affect public institutions, which 
are, so far, at little or no disadvantage 
from such control. At any rate, it tends 
to dry up the springs of private benefi- 
cence. > 
, There need to bo points of contact bc- 
ii the good will of the) pcople-'as ex- 



North, since emancipation, has aided i pressed in charity, and the black and red 

inn try. for the sake of mutual 
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Many Jlird. 

tliol'l AgelH-V 

" Poor Wolf 
parlnicnt. 

■loe Marsh, aged 12, from Peoria Bot- 
tom ; his parents have taken a homestead; 
works on llle jtirm. 

Hatljsle Oabe, age 1.5, from Peoria Bot- 
tom ; his parents aie on a homestead; is 
learning the blacksmith's trade. 

Joseph Areltatn6auU t y aged 10, from 
Standing Bock Agency, is learning black- 
suiithing. Tli,. hist two arc half-breeds, 
sons' of Frenchmen. 



We have before us copies of four sep- 
arate bills introduced into the forty-sev- 
enth Congress, three of them to establish 
an educational fund from the proceeds of 
public laud sales and the profits ol the Pat- 
ent Office, the interest of which shall be 
divided among the states for the first ten 
years on the basis of illiteracy; one 
third, however, being devoted to the 
Agricultural Colleges. The other, intro- 
duced by Senator, Blair, of New Hamp- 
shire, enacts : " That tor ten years next 
after the passage ^f this A'ct there shall 
be annually appropriated from the money 
in' the Trcasuny the following sums, to 
wit: The first year the sum of $15,000, 
OHO 00, the second year the sum of S 14,0(10, 
000.00, the third year the sum of $13,000, 
0110.00, and there after a sum diminished 
$1,000,000.00 yearly, from the sunolast ap- 
propriated until ten annual appropria- 
tions shall have been made, when all ap- 
propriations under this act shall cease ; 
which several sums shall be expended to 
secure the benefits. .of common school ed- 
ucation, to all the children living 'in the 
United States." The bill specifies Hie 
rudimentary studies to be pursued : 
that the instructions given shall be 
free to all, but recognizes the separation 
of races by insisting that equal benefits 



Southern schools by charity to the extent 
of seven or eig:it millions of dollars, for 
prccisvly the reason that government 
should hav,- done it li (teen. ye ars ago— the 
need, the justice, the humanity of it. 

The South is likely to be unanimous in 
support of Senator Blair's bill in spite 
of state right doctrines and their opposi- 
tion to eeutralizalio.ns. 

Serious opposition is to be lookc/1 for 
only from the North, by reason of the 
their unwillingness to trust Southern men 
with so much public money. 

We write on this subject chiefly to 
point to tile fact that public sentiment in 
Southern States is keenly alert on the 
School question. Their own educational 
fund is w atched with a jealous eye. 

The Nf«vo passion for education has 
quieted from a freshet or flood to a 
steady current: it is not universal but 
general; many of the blaeksarc indifferent, 
but the best 
earnest, not bl 

Since the war, not a little by the enthu- 
siasm and progress of the Negro, the 
common whites have felt an increasing 
care for the instruction of their children, 
and to day they appear to be quite as 
much interested as the latter in the 
school question. Separate schools arc i Nati 
and long will be the order of the day. If j long 
they were not there would be no black once 
teachers, and the best career now open to | men 
an educated Negro would be closed to 
him. -Mixed schools would, we think, de- 
stroy the esprit de corps of Negro stu- 
dents. In spite of many disadvantages! of 
separate schools, let them go on as they 
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been 



North. 



co to 
sentiment 
ould hard- 
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call for tlie other, lor they care most' about 
it. The heart is where the treasure is. XT 
The average Northern politician isVt'he 
most indifferent and hopeless factor in the* 
problem of Southern education. Tho 
Southerner can be counted on, for the neei 
of his people press upon him. 

The peditical papers arc remarkably 
quiet on this matter. What.does one read 
in them these days, when/ four national 
educational bills arc before Congress? 
Look at the New York and otiier cityt 
dailies. 

T'hey have hardly preached salvation 
for the South by ideas. Their aid would 
go far to insure the passage of one of 
of them arc still I these bills. The time has passed when 
s/formerly. | salvation is of parlies. 



1 / 



Tlie Negro vote -will, hereafter, rally 
coind new and local rather than old and 
centers. He will hot Stick much 
his old guides. The howls that 
e up from the South about black 
men's rule will be echoed from the' North 
when most of the work of the last ten ses- 
sions of Congress to secure his political 
rights resulting in his hiving them all,] 



will sci in farcical from the wild doings of 
Negro majorities ill some Southern States. 
They must go through all this, as men 
Senator'Blair's bill provides a sort of 'learn to swim by going into the water, 
dual administration of the fund by way of But they have not the needed preparation, 
government commissioners, who shall co- j the ideas. Had public men cared as they 
operate with state authorities. There 1 should for the welfare ot this race and of 
might be friction from this, and perhaps ': this country, they could now have done a 
Southern opposition to it as reflecting on great cducati >oal work from 18115 to 1S82, 
tucir integrity. tra*d three generations of Negro clnl- 

Most undoubtedly, general inspectors 1 drcii*at the rate of six years to all of the 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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ohildren between eight and fourteen years ! place, thou puts out a long handled iron liam- 
of age. . They gave three' and a half mill- per blazing with soft coal dlum.nat.ng the 

. ?, , -c n , ,„ n„ rnnll .,„. landing. This Htrcam of tire, sometimes six 

ion through the Freedman's Bureau , but X js the m<j . t ict u0 

dropped it as a troublesome burden and j Mnn ^ MMs ;|(o 
turned their wards, for all moral needs, 
over to Northern charity and to the tender 
mercies of the impoverished old owners, 
whose efforts for them have been, under the 
circumstances, truly wonderful. 
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EDITOKtAL O0REESP0NDESOE. 
• Onio Rive.., Steimu.at "Bosto.va". 

,,' ' Dee 28, 1881 

En route from Cincinnati to Huntingb 
West Va., 100 miles up tho river, tlieuee 
rail to Norfolk and Hampton, i trip of t 
nights ami . two .lajs. Sitting away forwi 
on the' upper deck of a regular Western stoi 
er, just aWSJ from the landing, and ma!; 
good speed, in a current of six mi 
an hour-for it is "big water" these days. 

The Kentucky shore on the right, is not 
interesting as that of Ohio on the left, for 
city of Cincinnati not only lines the batiks 
retreats far back, and the hills in the rear 
finely crowned with conspicuous, if" not 
ways elegant buildings. It is, as >'•" '> 
ly hid in' smoke, which, with dirty 
plague of house-keepers, and the baue of all ; uoally 
municipal beauty. Soft coal is used, creating 
dark, smoky columns, which rise solemnly, 
perpetually, unless a city ordi 
effect that factories shall consume their owi: 
Bmoke, prove a success. Its possibility is ad- j 
milted, hut its practicability is denied on the j 
ground that it will in some way injure the 
furnaces. The city stretches'for eleven miles i 



the bullet or hound that would 
low. How Uiej prayed anil 
one side, and rejoiced as they 
other. Here was the contrast that once shook I aim 
the slave system to its centre. The thrift of aoc 
Ohio and the comparative poverty of Ken- j Sou 
.lucky were clearly shown to be the results of \ olH 
free aud slave labor, respectively. 

The "Ruffncr Pamphlet." which demon- 
strated this (written by the father of the r>res- the best they fan. 
ent Superintendent and the creator of the ! What woul.l'nt sou 

Virginia School system) brought the Virginia ! presidents do for such .. - - - 

Legislature, about thirty years ago, to within 1 the schools that feed their institutions, 
one vote of declaring gradual emancipation. I It is notable that, in Western chege work, 
But the invention of the cotton gin niulti- there is no such unity 
plied profits, doubled the value of the black | by a central Society 
oney argument 



great need of the Negro, and to incorporate \ leading agricultural school of the Association, 
in their iustitutious. 1 arrived Tuesday having the most favorable conditions for buc- 
morning, direct from Boston, and left for I cess in that direction. Its President, Mr. 
Hampton the Same night, by the shortest j Pope, made an excellent statement of its case, i 
route. Hence this letter from the Ohio river, j pressing most strongly the need of an IndusXj 
With reference to the higher or collegiate i trial education for the Negro. It has many J 
' study will be ! wants that ought to be supplied at once. A 
paratory or High school:! Talladega College, Alabama, I 351) students/ 
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ter over it, no matter-of-course j ] 
tow. Wide awake men— Newjf . 
— will have their way and do n 

Northern college j I 
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of the whole 
he liust who col- 

s too strong. I lect and expend in good faith for the good 
for Northern ! of all, repressing undue calls from any one 
rked it out in quarter, and preventing disproportionate 
the Northern I charily or work. . 
nv rather than • The geographical distribution of the insti- 
from iutties. tutions Of the American .Missionary Associu- 
narkable. The leading ones 



client, 
islikc- 
devcl- 
ohly, 



ly lo be sustained, but 
oped, to supply foi- home conauiap 
as there" is no good outside uiarket. 

Prof: Steele, of the LeMoyne day school, at 
Memphis, Tenn., with about 300 stu- 
dents, gave an interesting account of 
his instruction of girls lu the arts of cooking 
aud household industries, nursing aud caring 
for the sick, and clearly showed his claim to 
lead all the schools in the work of fitting 
Negro girls for the practical duties of life. 
Here was undoubtedly a work to be pushed, 
and the Association is lively to push it. 
Prof. Steele is thoroughly in earnest, and 
man to deveb 



lived by the 
"rag 



The 



architecture: ihcy are not meant tor 
waves, and one is^tielined to have a little 
contempt for them, while Admitting their 
utility. The lower deck is ripen, rouuiy, and 
stretches far over the hull below. Here the 
machinery is placed, or rather scattered, and 
freight is piled. Above is a long narrow sa- 
loon, State rooms on either side, and a con- 
spicuous notice that gambling is not al- 
lowed: then the upper deck, affording a hue 
view of the country around. 

An old settler, with whom I scraped uc 
quaintance, said that the Ohio side 




i and down the stream. At te 

1 reach Huntington, the original wes 
nus of the Chesapeake anil Ohio railr 
which now reaches Cincinnati, and bonis 
Ky., makiug at these points, far-reae 
western and southern connections. This is a 
thriving town; a good future is predicted for 

Now for Richmond and Hampton by rail, 
through the two Virginias, thirty-six hours j 
more. I have long wished lo take tins trip. I 
especially for the line scenery of West Vir- 
ginia, mid can hardly realize the fai t. 
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ure, theugitatorsAlioJiad formerly embii- 

the South, kiuftled its hatred, ami nil- 
ngly piled up the fagots that buultj blazed 



iducing a thrift not known 
before. He said that the river was continual- 
ly cutting into the farms ou either side, car- 
rying off many valuable acres. This is pre- 
vented, in part, by plauting willow*, on Hie 
banks: miles of them are already protectiug 
the shore. . "\ , 

As it grows dark, tlio saloon is lighted, 
passengers gather around the long row of 
tables in the centre, and read, or' chat, or 
play cards; all is quiet and orderly. The 
scene is interesting, ami becomes quite bril- 
liant when a young lady performs ou the piano. 
Children amuse themselves in the ploasaut 
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The American Missionary Association o 
■ ily Congrc 
t idea. bu 
haltered insti 

lually I tutious for the higher education of the freed 



pied chiefly by Germans, who have small but . New York city, representing clue 
excellent farms. O wing to slavery, they never ! gationalism and the Ne w Kuglan. 
mcved t; the opposite shore cf Kentucky till | UD.'er lie Jlfhrj}!. leu large 
recently. They are. now sprcadio; 
over the latter, ' 
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rge shop, in a 
few good fe 
give their time for 
. ntbs or a year, to learn the carpenter's, 
wheelwrights, blacksmith's, and shoemaker's 
trades;-— they could well afford this ;— then go 
on fair wages. This shop could compete fur 
putting up cheap buildings, make, sell and 
repair tarm carts and wagons, shoe horses, 
and make shoes. It would require a consid- 
erable plant. It should hare ten thousand 
dollars on the start, and n&t be expected t» i>*y 
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live years; but iudustr 
any .other education. 
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, and twelve High and Normal schools, 
all, in spite of difference of plan or theory, 
working practically to the same end; the 
preparation of teachers for the colored 
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narTor of the saloon. Here is a space of as a class, so far, stupidly ignored; their 
^50x"5 feet, full of cheerfuluess, contrasting . stupidity will 0c recognized later in our Ins- 
With'the rougher side of life below. The one tory. This work is coequal in importance 
is convenient ;and proper, and does not enter- with the Constitutional amendments, as n 
tain one long; the other is picturesque, and , foundation for the success of emancipation 
interests one at every turn. Negro hands | and the salvation oi the South. Though 
group themselves around a stove, and Bmoke ' 



whose college occupies a line square in tie 
most fashionable aud 'attractive part- of the towa 
city, having, perhaps, the most actively cordial i hope 
relations with the ex-slaveholders and ex con- I points 
federates. 

Not one of us would entitle our expert 
" A Fool's Errand." The past had not been I man. 

all peaceful, but sensible men knew that lime t I tfust that the Association will 
was necessary, and never in the history of 
civilization have such changes ii, thought aud 
action beeu accomplished in so little time, 
f I Never did so ready a harvest of ideas spring 
so quickly from fields watered with the olood 
of men. To-day. the Southern movement, 
whether educational, moral and, religious, 
or commercial, is going on grandly. But the 
South is cursed with a deep aud perilous igno- 
rance, to which the people of this country 
buvc a peculiar relation aud a duty that mad 
lie done : us much for one race as for the other. 

ly as Congress shall 
i, the effort and 

iy 
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and chatter : some are stretched out sleeping, 
on rows of barrels. On each side, a gigantic 
beam conveys power from the engine to the 
wheel. Amidships are the Jboilers, heated by 
fiery fu r naces, into whose glowing mouths a 
set of swarthy hands throw quantities of coal ; 
their faces are lit u_>by the blaze; they seem 
trying to satisfy «.insatiatc monster: they 
hardly seem human n* they labor in the weird 
light. 

, A hoBt of waiters files into the saloon, tables 
are cleared, cloths are tossed into the air and 
come down smoothly on them; spoons are 
Bung unerringly to the saucers, and in a few 
minutes, tea tables are spread out, and about 
a hundred passengers sit down to supper. 
Tlie- dexterity of a colored waiter with a 
loaded tray is wonderful : it flies through the 
air on the tips of his fingers, and at once a 
dozen dishes alight before you. The supper. 



.veil 



It i 



all the appointments, 
moonlight on thffOhio. Our leviathan 



glides into the shadow of a high bank, or 
shoots across a sheet of silver. On the upper 
deck it is glorious, sweeping up this noble 
river, under the moon and stars. On either j 
side are many lighted windows, indicating 
comfort and happiness f— there, perhaps, is tho 
"Old Kentucky Home." It is equally fasci- 
■ating to Btand on the lower deck and watch 
tho water a little below. The sense of swift- 
ness is exciting. 
The boat whistles as wo near a stopping- 



jonfined tS the blacks, it has proved a stimu 
lus to the whites ; this most important, indi- 
rect result is far from being uuderstood. 

The officers of the American Missionary 
Association had loug c felt that a greater uni- 
fication of their work was necessary . One of 
them stated his conviction that a loss of 
twenty per-cent of possible results was occa- 
ioned for want of it. Accordingly, Presidents 
Ware, Alexander, Cravath at d Pope, of the 
colleges at, Atlanta, New Orleans, Nashville 
and Talladega, Ala. ; the heads of ten Nor- 
mal and figh schools from Savannah, Mo- 
bile, Memphis, Tougaloo, Macon, Charles- 
ton, Atlanta and other places were sum- 
moned, and met at the Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., on Monday, Dec. 20, 1881, 
for a conference. 

Ex. Gov. Washburne of Massachusetts. 
President: Rev. Dr. Strieby and Rev. Dr. 
Roy, Secretaries; and Rev. Dr. Ward, 
Editor of the "Independent," of the Execu- 
tive Committee, represented the Association. 
President Fairchild of Berca College, and 
myself were invited to be present. Both 
Berca and Hampton were originally under 
the control of the Association, but became, 
by mutual consent, independent, undenomi- 
national, always, however, keeping up the 
most cordial relations with the parent So- 
ciety. 

My own part was with special reference to 
industrial education, which the Association 
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Help cun be adequate 
aid, but its iuspirai 
sacrifice that create 
come from making tlit 
boAy's duty as much ii 
ourselves. 

Tuesday last was mainly devoted to indus- 
trial interests. In various institutions, labor 
departments had been opened, and there was 
some fear of conflict of interesta or claims, 
for tho resources of the Association are for 
sucli a field, very limited, and the earnest 
workers who realized the need of practical 
education for a race who are destined largely 
to be farmers, and who, though now number- 
ing many carpenters, masons and blacksmiths, 
( trained in slavery, ) are gradually losing 
ground as mechanics for the wont of oppor- 
tunities to learn trades, pressed most vigor 
ously the need of increased land, buildings, 
stock and tools; and could not well be satis- 
fied without more appliances. 

It was understood that educating the baud 
and head together, costs more than educating 
the head alone; that instruction and not pro- 
duction iB the main thing -in industrial educa- 
tion; the .money question was therefore seri- 
ous. After a candid, full discussion, tho indus- 
trial policy of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation was decided, about as follows: 

Tougaloo University, Mississippi, with three 
hundred students, ( the officers of this Society 
fully realize the uselcsiness of some of tho 
high Bounding titles given yeara ago by en- 
thusiastic predecessors ) has the best soil, a 
fine, large farm, a fair home market and a 
market in Chicago for all the strawberries «io 

. , :__ T* ~:il . ... .! . ,i 1 .1 1- ho Ch« 



Atla 



ablish . 
:a. forJ 



the enterprise pal ejcclience, 
boys," as they will the one for girls at Mem. 
phis, the agricultural side being maintained al 
Tougaloo and Talladega. L 

Presideut Cravath of Fisk /University, 
(nearly 300 students. ) explainedVfliut there, oil 
at Atlanta, all the students of every grade] 
are required to work '.-no hour a day as part| 

of their payment for school bi Ha . In both 

these institutions, much work is done by. 
students, by way of wood cutting, grading 
and general duty. In all the schools of every 
grade, work is thus associated w ith study in 
varying degrees; tbte least; work being done 
where the studies lire the most advanced. 
In the latter 



the students g^e 



industrial eUUCaUOU, WIIIWI 1U xiaoue,»ii«u a c K , . 

is more and more disposed to recognize as.a students can raise. It will probably be 



their 

iinoy mainly by teaching school, *or from 
their own people, about one-fourth" "th/nr 
needs being supplied by charity. They Aire 
by no means pauperized by this ^ourse, 
being, in the main, self-supporting. Stiff, I 
like it better as at Hauiptou, to reduce by 
giving work, the charity aid to about one- 
tenth of the student's expenses. Then the 
discipline and skill acquired is a clear gain. 
Ali these institutions aim to supply to the 
colored race, intelligent, Christian teachers 
and leaders, who shall, by example as well 
as by precept, teach tbem the more excel- 
lent way. 

All, but one of the above mentioned es- 
tablishments, have a boarding department, 
which, in itself, is a great education, teach- 
ing right living and cleanliness; which are 
the conditions of godliness. In all, girls and 
boys are required to do some share of work. 
The average Negro student needs a regime 
which shall control the entire twenty-four 
hours of each day— only thus can the old 
ideas and ways be pushed out and new ones 
take their place. The formation of good 
habits is fundamental in our work. 

In a Northern school, these may perhaps 
be presupposed; with at, they are an ob- 
jective point; one thatVls, however, easily 
reached, for the Negro pupil is, like the 
Negro Boldicr, most readilj transformed under 
wibo control, into remarkable tidiness and 
good conduct generally. S. C. A. 

(Coacluued.ln next number. 1 
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TONIO BOL-FA AT HAMPTON. 

The new method of musical instruc- 
ts n known as the Tonic Sol-Fa Bystem— 
new to this country but of forty years' 
growth in England, and now thoroughly 
established there— has been introduced at 
Hampton Institute. A description of the 
method as far as it can be described in a 
brief newspaper article will be found in 
another column from the pen of Prof. 
Theodore F. Seward, president of the 
\mcrican Tonic Sol-Fa Association, and 
chief agent in the introduction of the sys- 
tem in this country. Prof. Seward it will 
he remembered trained the celebrated 
Jubilee singers of Fisk University for 
their first going out. His assistant, Prof. 
JJ. B. Unseld, has given a month's course 
of lessons to the Hampton school, train- 
in" also a class of -teachers,!.))- Some of 
whom the instruction will be carried on 
at the Institute and in the [iutlcr school. 
Prof. Unseld's work has been good and 
its results satisfactory considering the 
shortness of the course, which was- only 
intended as an introductory one. The 
principal points of the system were gone 
over and quite enough done to prove its 
value and especial adaptation to this 
work. There is no limit to its applica- 
tion we understand, anil in England ora- 
torios are written in it, and other difficult 
and classical music, and it is in very gen- 
eral use lor chorus training. But its great 
advantage is naturally, in removing the 
unnecessary stumbling blocks which in 
the old system clog the entrance to the 
beautiful art of music, to all who are not 
born geniuses. In these days of seeking 
after the laws of nature in mental growth, 
it is pleasant to know that a natural meth- 
od has been found for teaching music as 
well as geography. . While some musical 
experts who have forgotten or never ex- 
perienced the difficulties which most be- 
ginners meet, may fail to appreciate the 
advantages of the new system, we believe 
that no one— no teacher especially— who 
"with any sense of these difficulties intelli- 
gently studies it, can avoid a delighted 
conviction that this is the natural meth- 
od for musical instruction. Its universal 
adoption in the training of the rising gen- 
eration may make us a singing people and 
do much for the beauty and elevation of 
our home life. It is said to have been a 
great desire of its English originator, 
• Rev. John Curwen, to'see it employed 
'for the Colored race. It is now being 
introduced at Fisk, Atlanta and Tallade- 
ga we learn, as well as at Hampton. 
°An unexpected incident of Prof. Unseld's 
Hampton course was his discovery of 
about twelve per cent, of the colored stu- 
dents unable to carry a tune, a larger 
proportion than one would expect to find 
in such a class. Is it any. indication of 
change in their enviable race characteris 
tic, resulting possibly from contemptuou! 
abandonment of their own music because 
of its association with the days of slav- 
ery? If this is possible, and they thus 
throw away their wonderful gift of song, 
they will certainly live to regret it. 



course, much apathy; not much active hos- Major Thomas was Agent for those of this 

tilily to educational interests-, but there Agency which included Victoria s band, 

is positive and remarkable awakening of He says the Government kept \ ictoria s 

thought on the subject, and in almost people on the move all the time, m a man- 

every place there will be. found thought- ner most unfair. The Apaches are a wild 



ful men and wemen and young people 
eager for instruction and grateful for sug- 
gestion. 

From Hampton, Dr. Mayo started up- 
on another Southern tour^ to be more 
extensive than his previous ones. 



INDIAN VISIT0B3. , 
On the 24Uf ult. a party of six Pueblo 
chiefs, and the head chief of the Pima 
tribe, arrived at Hampton, from Arizona, 
under charge of Maj. B. M. Thomas, the 
Pueblos cn route for Carlisle, to vjsit the 
children of their tribe and place two more 
bright little girls at school there. Eight- 
een" Pueblo children arc in the Carlisle 
school, and each of the six Pueblo towns 
they represent, had sent its visiting com- 
mittee to look after them. They were a 
striking looking set of men, of shorter, 
stockier build than the Dakotas, but with 
large heads and friendly, intelligent faces. 
i ntilnf of t.hp PImaa — auotliei 



Antonio, chief of the Pimas — another 
friendly, agricultural tribe in Arizona, 
about lour thousand strong — accompanied 
the party to Hampton to visit his son 
Antonito, who, eighteen months ago, left 
his wife and baby, and farm of twenty 
acres, to his old father's care, and came to 
Hampton with his own little son and heir, 
and some other children of his tribe to 
encourage them, and " Learn more Eng- 
lish and white man's farming." The meet- 
ing of father, son and grandson, was an 
interesting sight. Antonio is a progres- 
sive man, who lives up to his light, and 
tries to lift his people to his own level. 

a grey-haired man of over Bixty, 
above medium height, with a good head, 
a thoughtful, serious face, and a simple 
dignity, quite impressive. When he start- ; two bund 
ed from home he had very long hair, coil- ov « r fl[t y 
ed in braids almost covering his head. It I It 



people, cruel in war and difficult to man 
'e, but by no means unamenable to the 
proper influences. In the two years he 
s with them Major Thomas succeeded 
starting them in industry. Victoria 
nself got to farming and working on ir- 
i. gating ditches. They had at that time a 
delightful reservation and it had. been 
promised to them and their children for 
ever. In the midst of these successful ef- 
forts, they were suddenly ordered to leave 
it. The decree of the Great Father was 
explained ( to the Chief. Victoria said, 
" yes, only' give me some place and let me 
stav there." They were peaceably re- 
moved to the new reservation near the 
Rio Grande, after which, Major Thomas, 
disgusted with the break up of his success- 
ful labors and the unsuitableness of the 
new location, gave up the Agency, and pro- 
cured a transfer to that he now occupies 
anion" the Pueblos. His successor, how- 
ever, went to work, put up the Agency 
buildings and began farming operat" 



land for one could be got from the town. 
The eighteen Pueblo children in, the Car- 
lisle School are counted among the very 
brightest there. This visit of their chiefs 
will have a great influence for good upon 
their tribe. They will have many won- 
ders to tell around the lodge fires during 
the coming year. The sense of the white 
man's power, the desire for the white 
man's helping hand will be, greatly in- 
creased. Have we no responsibility to 
meet it ? 

THE BIRTHDAY OP LONGFELLOW. 

To cultivate patriotism in the rising 
generation, a true devoton to their coun- 
try, founded not on vanjty, but on a just 
appreciation of its greatness and acquaint- 
ance- with the men who make it great, is a 
part *f educational work which has am 
important bearing on the country's future. 
There is danger in the reaction from 
American brag to a fashion of general, 
cynicism. You can't make heroes out 
of sneerers, or us eful citizens of men who 
have been brought up-to believe in uni- 
versal corruption. The tidal waveoffeel- 
illed over the country when 
tten down did 



buildings ana oegnn inrming upeiswuB. i j resident GarlieJ_d w„ „ — .„„ _ — 

This made the Indians feel that they were ! a great deal to^ift the whore nation to 
lettled at last, and they began to go to the higher level of a hearty enthusiasm. 
-" T»e ' 



work again. One pleasant morning all 
the troops at the Agency and in the neigh- 
borhood came crowding in and the stun- 
ning announcement was made, * You've 
got to go to Arizona." This w as the first 
thev had heard of it. To Arizona they 



r+e best monument we can give our mar- 
tyred President will be to keep his pure 
life, his golden words and deeds ever be- 
fore the sight of American youth, grow- 
ing up to American citizenship. 

The nation is still in its early youth in 
went unwillingly, of course. Victoria and some respects. While we have just cel- 
his band escaped, were pursued and driv- ! ebrated our one hundredth political onm- 
I en into Fort Win-ate, there captured and j versary, some of the men who are the 
! taken back to their old Aecncy. From ! founders or American literature are still 
1 there they wete of course ordered again to living. It is a graceful and admirable 
Ari/ona Victoria said he would do any I proposal of a well known Boston publish- 
thing the Great Father said but that. The : ing firm that all the schools ol the country 
same night he and part of his band took j shall unite in celebrating tho birthday of 
dry horses and got away. About our American poet laureate-crowned with 
path. Not the first love of the people— Henry W ads- 
now left alive. worth Longfellow— while tho beauty of 

itory. White oppression his living presence is still with us. The 



f '" iU ! nnH ttP/irhprv and Indian retaliation. The Hampton Normal School has for some 
had doubtless been his pr.de for ^ many «*^"« ^X^eroudy dealt with , years 'had its Longfellow days and Whi^ 
years, but when the party j>as ec 1 through tnbe W W t y ^ ^ ^ ^ 



An interesting course of lectures on ed- 
ucation has been delivered recently at 
Hampton Institute by Rev. Dr. A. D. 
Mayo, of Boston, editor of the New Eng- 
land .I6urnal of Education. Dr. Mayo's 
labors for the last two years in the cause 
of education in the Southern states have 
made him widely known both North and 
Southland are giving impetus to the great 
educational revival out of which the New 
South is growingf Since he gave himself 
to this work, cnccAaged by Northern 
philanthropy and the endorsement of the 
President of the United States, the 0. 8. 
■ Commissioner of education and leading 
educators and public leaders of both sec- 
tions, Dr. Mayo has traveled through 
many of the Southern states inspecting 
schools, white and colored, holding Insti- 
tute, giving lectures to rouse and instruct 
public sentiment, almost universally re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and gratitude. 
He has done much to introduce North and 
South to each other, and is well fitted to 
speak of the Southern question. He as- 
serts that the growth of public approval 
of and interest in education for all classes 
is very real and general. There is, of 
course, much ignorance, and with it of 



Washington, he slipped off by himself to a 
barber's shop and had it all cut off, calling 
Major Thomas afterwards to see what he 
had done, and intimating by signs that he 
had thrown away one more Indian way. 
As he sat at one end of the chiefs' table 
at Hampton, with his son presiding at the 
other, a New Hampshire gentleman pres- 
ent remarked that he might easily be ta- 
ken for one of the better clasa of New 
England farmers of the last generation, 
a man not afraid to stand before kings; 
self-respecting and respected for solid in- 
telligence and worth. He had to ride 
four hundred miles alone to join the Pue- 
blo party, and 'would' like to have his son 
return with him, feeling his own need of 
him perhaps as well . as the tribe's ; but 
Antonito desires to stay longer to accom- 
plish the object of his coming. 

All the chiefs showed great interest in 
inspecting the school buildings, and class 
rooms and work shops, especially the lat- 
ter.from which they could hardly be drawn 
away. Before the Pueblos left for Car- 
lisle they were invited to the Principal's 
house for a talk. Their language is Span- 
ish, and for want of a very fluent inter- 
preter, not much was Baid beyond expres- 
sions of welcome and satisfaction. Major 
Thomas, however, who is a man of intelli- 
gence and long experience in Indian man- 
agement as United States Indian Agent, 
under appointment of the Presbyterian 
church, and having lived eleven ye s 
among these people, gave a very, interest- 
ing account of the Pueblos and of 

WHY VICTORIA 4VKNT ON TIIK WA(t I'ATII. 

The Pueblos arc self-supporting, living 
in towns, building houses of adobe or oc- 
cupying the remarkable two and three 
story stone buildings left by their grcnter 
ancestors They engage in agriculture in 
a simple way, and receive no rations and 
little attention from the Government, be- 
cause they give it no trouble. They un- 
derstand this well enough, and sometimes 
remark among themselves that if they 
should go out and kill a few white men, 
they would get presents too. 

The Apaches number about nine thou- 
sand. Perhaps four hundred of them have 
been engaged in the recent fighting. The 
tribe is supported by the Government. 



tribe had been treacherously dealt witn /yeara «™ "-=• "™6' cl ""' ""J" 

years before, by the army. Victoria thus 'tier, and Lowell days and the rest, devot- 
described it. " The troops invited the ed to recitations and readings from the 
braves into the Agency-gave them coffee works of;, the Masters, and very gladly 
to drink and while they were drinking it, I joins in ihe coming Longfellow birthday 



Bred into the enclosure. They were so 
scared that the first they knew they found 
themselves in the hills with their cups 
still in their hands." The tribe never for- 
got it. " It took me a year," said Major 
Thomas, " to get them to go into a corral 
for a talk. Then they sent the women and 
children in, and the braves rode around 
the outside to watch. The Apaches are 
naturally wild and warlike. I had hard 
work to bring them to anything like in- 
terest in civilization, but I was doing it, 
and it could be done for all. Witb ordi- 
nary good management the tribe would 
have been now self-supporting. There is 
no question of it. They were beginning 
to go to work. As for Victoria, he was 
always so quiet that I did'nt suppose there 
was fight in him. I would have said he 
would be a coward ; but when he really 
started on the war path he held out 
two regiments of United States 
troops lor two years." ■S&vr long will it 
be before the knowing of these things 
means the righting of them ? 

THE PUEIIL0S WANT SCHOOLS. 

The Pueblos are not ignorant of these 
things, but they have always been at peace 
with the Government and will continue to 
to be. Three hundred years ago they 
drove the Spaniards out of their country, 
but were recaptured and reduced to a sort 
of slavery, in their mines. There are 
about 10,000 in all, occupying nineteen 
towns in New Mexico and seven in Arizo- 
na. They are supposed to be descendants 
of the Aztecs of Mexico, but their own 
Was of their origin are vague. They 
make handsome pottery and good blan- 
kets. There are three schools open on 
the Arizona reservation, two day and one 
boarding school. The trouble is the ir- 
regularity of the attendance, yet the tribe 
is desirous of schools. Each of the three 
has about fifty children, but twenty-five 
hundred could be had if there were accom- 
modation for them. The best station for 
a large boarding and industrial school 
would be Albuquerque, and a donation of 



"celebration We hope it will be generally 
observed, and gladly give place to Messrs 
Houghton and Mifflin's circular below: 

The 75th birthday of the poet Longfellow, 
which will occur on the 27th of February, 
will be celebrated in many schools through- 
out the country by readings and recitations 
from his writings. To all schools which pro- 
pose thus to observe this occasion, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Longfellow's works, offer to 
send gratuitously, copies of a neatly printed 
biographical sketch of the poet, with a fine 
portrait of him, and a picture of the famous 
and historic mansion at Cambridge in which, 
he lives. Early application should be made, 
and the number required in each school stated. 

The Longfellow Leaflets, published by the 
same firm, are admirably adapted for these 
celebrations, and will be sent to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents, by the pub- 
lishers. For 75 cents they will send the 
Leaflets and an excellent colored lithograph^ 
>w's house. 



of Mr. Longfellow's house 



Died. — At Waterville, Virginia, Janu- 
ary 4th, of consumption, Wertcn G. 
Burke, a graduate of Hampton Institute 
in the class of 'SI. 

An incident of his early school life is an 
index of the character of this young man. 
He entered the Preparatory class in '77, 
and at tho end of the year failing of pro- 
motion, and being older than most of the 
students, was dropped from the school. 
The next October, however, back he came, 
and requested an examination, saying that 
he had been studying up nil summer. He 
was examined, and to the gcueral surprise, 
made the middle class, skipping the jun- 
ior. The next year he was promoted to 
the senior class and graduated with an 
honor. Faithfulness in all things, and ear- 
nestness of purpose, carried him through, 
and vould have made him a very useful 
man among his people. He was a consci- 
entious, Christian man, and had intended 
to become a minister as well as a teacher. 
His health had long been failing however, 
and though he rallied for awhile and took 
a school, he held it only two weeks, dying 
in the harness. 
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SOHOLABSHIP LETTEES. " 

The season has again come around when 
every student of Hampton who can write 
a letter in English, is asked to expres&lrfs 
ncknowlcdi gmciit ol the benevolent in- 
terest in his race which has prompted 
some distant friend to give live school the 
cost of his tuition. These letters, one of 
which is sent to every donor of n year's 
scholarship — $70 — are of double advantage; 
to the student himself, in awakening 
gratitude anil a useful sense that \vhat is 
free to him is paid for by soinebodv: to the 
school, in bringing its etforts atid llicir re- 
sults more directly before its friends; and 
further, we know soma oT these would say, 
to the givers, in adding to the interest 
and intelligence of their benevolence. 

With their permission, wc. have been in 
the habit of publishing yearly a number 
of the most Interesting of these scholar- 
ship letters, printed without correction, 
and representing the ditlerent grades and 
races iu the school. 

FEOM AN INDIAN I0UNG MAN 
IN THE SENIOR CLASS, 
Bear friend: 

Having been steadily promoted in 
the past two years', until I am now a member 
of those wjin are soon to go forth into the 
world as lights upon the sea shore, among 
their people;— this pcrhnpsris tlie last schol- 
arship letter I shall endekvor to write. The 
time will soon Vrive for me to leave the 
school which I. have been so long under its 



i later, and has been partially proved, thnt an 
j Indian is capable of being taught all the 
■ knowledge which white man is enjoying, 
lie litis the equal capacity for all learning 
taught. He wants the ehauce and time to 
make himself a man. 

I will now bring my letter to a particular 
tribe, as it may tie interesting to know of 
which nation thu writer is a representative. 
TheShawnecs are, us 'a general thing, will- 
ing to take hold of anything iu the line of 
education or manual labor, that will be of 
benefit to (hem in the future; us they see the 
American civilization is approaching strongly 



■.ipidly, 



the paying of the laud, and the rest they 
take for the support of their families. In this 
way they, pay-f or the land, and support their 
families at the same time,' and after a while 
they will each have a pleasant home. 

Our school has undergone a great many 
changes since my Bret term. We have a 
great many more buildings, and quite a num- 
ber more inmates. When I first came here 
and had to sleep on the floor, for three wet us 
on account of school being crowded, I 

thought Hampton quite a hard place. l.ut now 



I think different 1 bail 



sleep 



if you don't go to school, I'll report you to 
your teacher." About one hundred mile.-, from 
my home the people are savages. Never put 
ou any clothes with the exception of the 
women, [remember once when there had 
■pel nn 
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course it will naturally be when 1 ffO awav, to 
feel somewhat hist. Although, while we arc 
faraway, it is very pleasant to Ten. ember and 
think with gratitude of those whom we loved 
for their faithful and liberal assistance in 
times of need, and those with whom we had 
been thrown into pleasant association for a 
length of time, but at the same time a very 
sad one. So will be to me of those, especial- 
ly, from whom all my means of going through 
the course of instruction here iiave been ob- 
tained. 

Yes, indeed, it will be very hard for me to 
come forth to bid my friends a farewell with- 
out a tear, as perhaps I shall never see them 
again. But when I see others are doing so, 
I must; and it is my duty to go forth into the 
darkness of the world to bring others into 
light; and in order to he noble and manly, I 
must fulfill what the school demands of me, 
and its responsibilities. On the other hand, 
it will be a great pleasure to meet with those 
of my people whom I left over two years ago, 
in the -far west, where hardly any white man, 
except very brave missionaries, ever penetra-* 
ted the heart of its solitary plains, without a 
pillow of Winchester rifle ; — not because I 
desire to put myself under their control, but 
because of my being well prepared, and de- 
sire to control,— to uplift them trom their 
blindness of barbarism, and low state of hu- 
man life, into life of peace, prosperity, and 
self-supporting. I being first who shall have 
over graduated from higher school of the 
tribe I represent, and it seems hard for one 
to he among the many who will dare not 
open their ears for the entrance of His words. 
But the City of Rome was not built in a 
single day, or in a single year, but year after 
year, and brick upon brick. I will simply 
trust in Him Ijn whose hands all things are 
possible, and in whom all men nfe Bubjects; 
and will do the best I can to accomplish my 
mission. If it never come out as I wish dur- 
ing my days, what will it matter to mci I 
shall have done all my best. Others who are. 
coming after me will gladly take up the work 
and add a little to it until it shall all be fin- 
ished. 

It is a sad thing and I almost shed tears to 
thiuk of the condition of my own race to-day. 
I know well the both sides of the hill;— I am 
jlis't-atjalning its height upon which I am 
now-Standing above all my people; looking 
to what is ahead, I see the broad and only 
fi ,way for peace and prosperity, which is edu- 
cation, open, ,/rce to alt-; but looking to what 
was. left behind, JUeq nothing but darkness. 
Men are walking in blindness, poverty 
mingled witli super.-tition ; ami in general 
degradation. I wished many a time that my 
people would think of thcmlselTes us much as 
I do; but when I come to think of this, that 
if they do, how can tiiev know the better? 

They need training, they must be trained 
to-lise their intellectual as-"well us their mus- 
cular powers. There i- something to be done 
and given for them before they will become 
judges of themselves. And what is Hint? 
Educate them,, train them. Education and 
manual labor, are the only remedies for such a 
class of mm, and whatever tilings else will 
come spontaneously us tbey progress along. 

There has beet, said and done a great deal 
for the Indian in the way of proving his ca- 
pability of being civili/.ed and educated, for 
-the last few years; ami this will be Booner or 



the flames of civilization . there will lie no 
more rambling over plains, hills aud moun- 
tains in Search of game. Since the begin 
ning of the late war to the present lime, over 
two-thirds of the whole tribe have learned 
considerably in the way of agriculture and 
stock-raising, which arc the principal occupa- 
tions, aud consequently they are self support- 
ing in every way, excepting in Hie maiiiiuin 
aucc of their school, which u supported by the 
Government. Theytreceive no rations or "help 
of any form from the Government, except 
their first agricultural implements giveu to 
them some nine or ten years ago. 

Several served in the Federal army of the 
late Rebellion, among whom was my father, 
who served three years in the army. From 
the constant meeting with cattle nun "01110 
back and forth, into Kansas and Texas "thev 
became quite well acquainted with the I),,- 
lish language, so that any one who talks 
English can get along well in some parts with- 
out the aid of an interpreter. Hut I am sorry 
to say that the very first thing they learn is to 
swear, which is the natural result from ming- 
ling with criminals, murderers and other bail 
white men who nro seeking to escape the 
punishmentof law. 

The first boarding school among them was 
established about live or six years ami, and 
the attendance has been since on an average 
of more or less the capacity of the school. 
A Government farm was also opeueil at the 
same time in which hoys arc required to learn 
the art of fnrniing, A large pasture in which 
all the cattle for the use of the school are 
kept. 

The girls arc required to help in the laun- 
dry, and in general housework. Among the 
first to enter the school was myself, until little 
over two years ago, through the advice of 
Rev. Mr. E. Beard, missionary, I was sent 
here to complete my schooling. 

I hope when I go home, to have more of 
my people represented here In school; for 
Hampton is doing such an immense amount 
of good which is needful to such races to 
strengthen and develop their mental arid 
physical powers for the necessary wants, of 
not only good and honest living, but giving 
good to others. 

There will be no trouble of getting rny 
people represented here, because I already- 
received applications even from thirteen years 
old littlo girls, telling mc to shpw to the 
Pnncipal;of the school their letters, which are 
bf course 'somewhat puzzling to read. Be- 
ing written in an unknown tongue must he 
taken as they are. I have not said anything 
to the Principal about them because there is 
no use;the school is full to its utmost capaci- 
ty, there is no room for more. I hope the 
little girls will be admitted later on. 

Yours very respectfully, W, 



/ 

FEOM A SENIOR -GIRL. 
Dear friend : 

The last time I wrote you, I told 
you of a very pleasant vacation spent up 
North ; this time I have the pleasure of toll- 
ing you of a very pleasant one spent in the 
South, in the vicinity of Hampton. I left 
school on the 21th of May. got in a row- 
boat ami was rowed across the creek in front 
of our school, to a house which I had often 
looked at from my window in front of Vir- 
ginia, Hall, and thought so pleasant looking, 
but had no idea of living tlitie. 

.My work wasn't/so hard nsjt was the va- 
cation previous. ; I had only to do the cook- 
ing and cleaning house, which was the easi- 
est work I have- had to do since I have been 
This home on the farm was very 
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ided 



of my old home 



there worked 
on farms, others fished and caught crabs, 
which seemed to be the support of a great 
many families, some depended alto- 
gether on the fish and crabs which they 
caught for a living. Quite a number of col- 
ored people live on Mr. Armstrong's land, 
they each occupy a piece of land with a small 
house on it, which they are allowed so much 
time to nay for. They ull work for Mr. Win. 
Armstrong, aud on Saturdays when they go 
for their money, they leave a part of it for 



as I have worked 
help others work 
When I first c: 
did not feel ablet 



th< 



my hands 



[e here. I was youn 
help a child, but 
work, I am not nfraid of 
help others through the 
help ol God, who has helped me, At first 1 
thought it impossible to stay here; sometimes 
1 felt very much discourage 1, but just thcu 
there seemed to come into my heart these 
words: ■•God helps him who helps himself." 
Tins hope seems to stimulate me to go on, 
and now I am a Senior. I was promoted to 
the Senior class the tenth of last June; that 
was the happiest day I ever saw here. I 
caine back to school on the Urd of October, 
took up all uew studies which 1 uui still pur- 
suing. 1 am iu a class of sixty-two members, 
aud while the sad thought comes into my 
mind of leaving all my dear class-mates whom 
I have become so attached to, there is still 
another thought forcing itself upon mc, 
which speaks iu sileuce, saving-'! "What 
will be the next? " But I must go aud leave 
them, because, "the voice of tlie present 
says come," and while the destiny of our 
raee hangs on lne, cau I stay! No I must go. 

Our school is very much crowded at present, 
more so than ever before, besides the large 
day school, wc have quite a large night 
school of young men ana women, who work 
all dsy, and go to school at night. 

The increase of our school shows in every 
respect, that the colored people are still rising 
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find the 
tutor lh.it they will serve G 
gods. From "thence the Kb: 
them to worship any idols. 1 went to Mr. 

Ackrel White. one of'thc graduates of Iliunp- 

tou School. He went to Africa us a mission- 
ary. When 1 went to loin 1 stop in the • 
Mission House w ith lots of missionaries in the 
house. A iii.in bv the name of Snelsori sit- 
ting in the piazza he saw a IJondoo Devil 
passing bv. be beckon to her and she came. 

told her 'to go into the A 



' Indians, for . a part 



they. 



scattered 
helping 



out of darkness into light. 

We also have more ne 
of the old Indians, whi 
years, left before sclio 
homes in the West, and i 
»bout in different plae 
their people. 

There were no Indians here when I first 
came, but since then we have had quite a 
number from the far-off land in the West, to 
join us as brothers and sisters. I wondered 
at first what would be done with these curi- 
ous looking people, when they enmc here 
with their long hair and blanket clothing, 
but they have told us in plain words, if we 
will help them, they too will rise and lift up 
their people. We have three Indian boys in 
our Senior class, Oskeneny, Wildcatt, and 
John Downing. They love us, and we love 
them too. They are not Indians with long 
hulr and blanket clothing, but men with 
willing hands-to work," and willing hearts to 
plan, and will soon go to their homes in the 
West, to tell others of the good of an educa- 
tion. 1 hope before long, not only to have 
Indian brothers in the Senior class, but sisters. 
As this is my last letter to you in school, I 
can hardly find words to tell you how thank- 
ful I am to you and all the rest of my dear 
friends up North, for your and their kindness 
to me since I have been in this school. 

I shall soon go out into the world to unite 
with those who have gone before, and my in 
tentious ure to do all I can for my race, in 
promoting their general welfare. 

Respectfully yours, G. 



FROM A NATIVE AFRICAN BOY IN THE 
MIDDLE CLASS. 

Dea riend: 

I am requested to give you a sketch of 
my life. I was horn in Africa, in a place by 
the name of Freetown, Sierra Leone, in the 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and si.vtv- 
Blx, on the nineteenth of November, aiy 
chief business at home is to sell. When I was 
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if they do, 

she will run alter tneru, and if she cnlcli any 
of them, she will whip them almost b^destu. 
Mr. White when he wants to conic here, then 
he brought only two of us. The other one 
that is here with me his name is Tucker. 
Both of us are in the Middle Class. I thank 
you very much for my schooling that you aro 
paying for inc. 

Respectfully yours, 

C. 

' 



FROM A JUNIOR BOY. 

Dear friend: , 

1 am heartily glad of the opportunity 
(which prcseuls itself to me) of telling you as 
much as I can of tlie history of my life. 

I was born in Greensville County, Virginia, 
July 1st, 18G5. At fivo years of age I be- 
came interested in books and learned very / 
quickly to count, from my father, who.having 
been a slave from birth, hud no .way of ob- 
tainingah education for himself.therefore was 
unable to teach meauytl ing about books. 
Shortly after my fifth birth-day he died, 
leaving my mother with five children to care 
for. After said death she knew not exactly 
what to do, but she resolved to go to Peters- 
burg, as that was the nearest city, and put 
herself in the service of|Sonie people by which 
she could earn money enough to support her - 
children, that were not able to work. 

She went to Petersburg and found employ- 
ment, and afterwards went back and gilt her 
two smallest children, one of which was my- 
self. After getting every thing nearly straight, 
she began to think that her children ought to 
be educated. It was icsolved that the lady's 
daughter by whom she was employed, should 
begin to teach me in the first reader! I be- ( 
gan to learn very fust and soon became/ready :, 
to cuter the Pcabody Public School: I stud- i 
led diligently, and learned very fast therc.and • 
ut the enU of the first term in the above 
named school, I received one of - the highest 
distinctions that were, issued in that grade, 
which was a silver medal for English. 

After the vacation I entered school ngain 
and studied mote diligently, and at the "end 
of my last term I received the highest dis- 
tinction issued, which was a gold medal for 
scholarship. 

led through all the grades 
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first 

name is Jeremiah Wiliiams. I 
for two years, then I stop from going to 
school. The object that made me stop from 
schooling to him was 1 did not like his model 
of teaching. My mother was poor, and my 
father was not at home. When I reached to 
to the age of six ycurs.thcn I knew my father. 
When I stop from schooling I use to sell for 
my mother. Then when I commenced to 
school again. I went to another teacher by 
the name of Obadiah Johnson. This teacher 
was a real kind man, he taught me for two 
years. Sometimes I'll go to school, another 
time I'll not; my mother say to me, "Boy 



whs resolved that I 
ii order to attend 
school another jear. Hut the Surft. of the 
TtMihody school, and also my teacher know- 
ing my mother wns not aide to send me to 
school, wrote to General Armstrong, staling 
iny case; they were ordered l»y. him to .send 
me along anil he would do the best he could 

TherctW I cam« immediately and arrived 
here (lit Hampton,) Friilay.Sept. 18th, 1881, 
and whs examined shortly afterward, aud en- 
tered the Junior Claps, from which I will try 
ami he promoted to the Middle L'lasa next 
term. 

Thinking that t have written enough of my 
unimportant history, I e\tend my best wish- 
es and thanks to you, ami remain, 

Hujptetfully yuure, 

w. 
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INDIAN LIFE AT nistud ivith things tbat were, pious 

nv-tc »» wt ll »« to tin; ej« '. • i 

In mi hour after dinner every dish was 
waBhed.tables nil set for su>pcr.auil they were 

Up stairs i-lij.iyil g different gurnets, and- having 

a "general >j / line." 

Two monitors, wi re appointed to keep a ! 
look-out oi to Hut" general conduct of tue In- 
dian b e.-s and gills during the holid iys. 

Jit their report tilery only two cases tallied ' 



HAiiPTON. ( 

-nolle of the <X|krtcd pleasures of ihe 
t.olioji- .i.:rit!W i'iiiWiwv iii.iarl.ul num. 
£ "and p.rhtusii .vidtc pleasing 
tlieia (In'":- 1 ' ll* l'"Nl)«. '" ur,1,:r "» Botu 
the Change* from I..M )' " 

Three ..i 
scholars i 

ClllllH "' 



;, !;» In fo|\- Christmas, the 

or&lMkce their •• Christmas 



bella had died, lie brought some Indians Willi* In Dakota on 
him, but the Spanish treat the Indians ! ft as possible 
very cruelly." ' The Omaha 

— No. 2.— ^ a . t f| ^ 

'•Columbus was born a (tenon in a country 
■ f llajy. 'Old he discovered San.-avalinr one 
Island. His parents wete poor. 
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tiibd an:. 'isnt fo' 



Each ... 
himself and liul}- (#<!..» 
the ana ""' is nyy." means extravagant ) 
• Willi ti.e .nom-v'thus raised, a U: v holiday 
iditi '1 - '•'<' ina.<c I • t'.cil i.sudbdl-of faie. 
"', 1 the la" ■■ . wtimlt 1,11,1 dressed with 

atlU l ' 1...I,.. in ...,„lll.il i.,n f>F 
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ch other, pi 
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There was .so 
II great deal of 

A few of the 
to imilaO; ih 



. and Ituliy in emulation of 
.•it a vcr,- pretty and festive 
"uii is considtied the most 
.f thel term— Isnll yisat there 
, eiulk Wludiu" the "Old 
. 1 Intihetow.": 

ie competition last year, and ' 

lore advance t Indians wished 
eoU b"V» ami u riu a club. 



The little girl s ,id'. •• I saw one Indian girl 
staail up a' tit.! table and. pass a note to an In- 
dian boy, I don't think it nice." 

The little boy said— •• I saw a boy eating 
cake in the Chapel." 

We have ueguu a-New Year feeling stile o! 
doing a great deal of stdid Work dining the 
teriny i * " 

The few days vacation made but little dif- 
ference ; when school and work days returned, 
i hey wete met with pleasant faces and ready- 
hands. 

The. name of our Indian club, was in I) ikota, 
Mnvuwi jayaki," (English, "Euilal 
ll."j 
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TUCKIN3 UP PAP003E3. 

Three of the yonu»c»t Indian girls acre 
foU.ni lone night, putting their behived doll 
babies to bei ill tr.t indi.oi style, csc.t one 



'Jaij. 



•red it very i 



They applied to ah. wU.mgtou, and he (with 



jblc and apprupri- 
0. M. McAnou. 



buck— -baby go iip and down, up and iloi' 
So— never, cry — that is good" graVply 
plained one of the dusky little wonljta, 



;ocs gave a like answer. But 
speaking on behalf of all the 
I the laud the Poncas wnnt- 
uall e.,rucr of their feserva- 
Id give it to the Poncas and* 
thertLwelennle them t.s a part of their .nation, hav- 
g all the irights and privileges of the Sioux 

pic. ^ 
Seerct'nryWirkwood asked how much the 
Sioux wanted as compensation? White Thun- 
der replied grandly : -You asked me to have 
pity on these poor Ponetis. and they have 
begged ami prayed me to do s<y How can I 
hive pity on the a an 1 yet t ike their money f 
ked ! No; that is uot wh it I want. Ttiey arc wel- 
inic, an 1 we wdl charge them nothing for 
hat land-! hey need. 

Tt.isseeun t hf :'l • e lie union ofthe long- 
• ura-unit i'o .ct c.ntrovv.-.y. - ' 




RATION DAY AT AN INDIAN AGENCY 
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The Kin., were not willit g to take the In- 
dian girls" To ill.- Colored, bf.ys this was the 
the only' ml pleasure, (■•/ taunt.) Then sonic 
of the iudMs Uiya wished the girls to take 
a share of the cost. ( 

When dknier time came, we had an amus- 
ing time getting ihetn down. - There was a 
general confusion. 

Tins ye.f. an Indian "Business committee" 
visited me, asking if they could have a din- 
ner. I told them yes, ami we all began to 
make ready be' it. 

A meeiiiig was ( tilled, and the money collect- 
ed: each h,,v s-hctcd an Indian girl, and the 
list was hand, d 0. me. The girls all glatllv 
accepted, except one small damsel who was 
found weeping because the right boy had not 
invited 1 



IND1AK COMPOSITIONS. 

The-te exercises in history were written in 
the class some time ago. When the memo- 
ries of soma seemed to Hag on the sub- 
ject of Columbus, their teacher suggested 
•The eomingof the Puritans," which accounts 
for the allusion to the WPriglim Fathers" in 
one of the compositions^ 

"Columbus was born in Geanoa, and his fami- 
ly was very poor but had nim well taught — 
he was a sailor when he was a man. I think 
when he went to school he study it about the 
slurs and moon— he discovered America on 
1492— before he went to America he went to 
the King of Portugal but the King thought 
that Columbus is crazy. Then he went to 
the King of Spain but the King was very 
umvVWith lighting, and then lie was next go 
to Prance, but the Queetwlsabclla, sent some 
men after him anil then sKe gave him three 



then the well behaved papoosis were hugged 
otue more and stood up against the wall in a 
row to shut their staring eyes when they felt 
like it. 

HOW AN INDIAN SETTLED THE PONOA 
QUESTION. 
While we are slowly trying to make up 
I our minds after a hundred years' rldibcra- 
[ tion, as to how much justice we can allonl 
I to put into the settlement of the Indian 
problem, it is well to remember the way 
in which one of ourjmost perplexing In- 
dian tpiestiona was settled for us by an 
Indian, A little infusion of White (Thun- 
der's idea ot "pity" and sense of 
"noblesse oblige" would not be a bad 
thing for our white American civilization. 
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August 16.- 

;e delegation of Dakota in,- 
ity took place tit the In- 
this morning. The object 
i was to secure for the Pon- 
eas, under Sluntfiug Hear, permanent homes 



RATION DAY AT AN INDIAN AGENOT. 

■'Saturday is ration day, when the usual 
solemn stillness of the Agency is broken by 
scores of Indian braves and hundreds of 
painted horsemen who pour in from the vari- 
ous camps up and down the Missouri river, 
within a radius of thirty miles — the camps 
are distributed with reference to wood and 
water. The braves sit clad in blankets or 
"Id clo|lies, wearing a picturesque variety of 
feathered hats, in groups or semi-circles, and 
smoke and chat. The women busy them- 
selves about] the supplies, • ressiug into the 
door of the store house where a row of clerks 
pour iu'o the little bags they hold out, their 
enlfee, sugar, Hour 44c tossing upon their 
loadeil arms a piece of tobacco and bacon, 
rill a lilit of some two hundred women has 
passed, each carrying iilT fund for a family of 
from tin 

Thus tl 
most lively 

t,K<li tor i<il 



g passes, The scene ist 
:. lively and picturesque." 
Mltariid eorrisDOndtnet in Vat numherA 
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Horsford's AciS Phosphate 
Is of ajeat benefit to pastors when rundown 
by loug-aontinued brain work. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



SKETCHES 0F:MI8SI0N LIFE. 

BT-MHS. C. C. ARMSTRONG*,''' \ 

■ In this year, 1847, an important change in 
our work was initiated, of the results of 
which, we, at that time, had little anticipa- 
tion. Mr Richards, who for some time had 
been a chief adviser of the King, found hi. 
health failing, and it soon became 
to appoint his successor as •■Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction." The King and chiefs ex- 
pressed a strong preference for their pastor 
my husband, and they were supported in this 
by most of the Government ofheers. A for- 
mal request was made to the mission for the 
.ervices of Mr.- Armstrong, the Government 
offering to support him and take the responsi- 
bility of all thi schools on the Islands reliev- 
ing the American Board, which had thus far 

"Twaster^unwilling toWAe mission, 
perhaps more so than my husband, for I felt 
very strongly that as we had come out a. 
missionaries, missionaries we ought to De 
but the general meeting, which was just at 
hand, gave an opportuuily for thorough dis- 
cussion The Government ofheers would not 
accept any substitute for Mr. Armstrong, and 
among our fellow missionaries there was so 
much difference of opinion as to the action 
to be taken, that at last the only possible way 
out of it seemed to be to leave the decision 
l entirelv with Mr. Armstrong. 

As may be imagined, it was a season of 
great anxiety for us, for the change invo ved 
many risks. We were very poor, all that we 
had, indeed, was some well worn furniture 
and clothing, and wo were as worn as our 
furniture. So long as we were associated 
with the mission, we were sure of a a»PPO». 
in sickness as well as in health ; to leave thi. 
certainty for the uncertainty of a govern- 
ment position seemed a leap in the dark. On 
the other hand, we were both deeply inter- 
ested in educational matters, and our opinion 
was that the opening was providential for 
the introduction of the New England school 
.ystem into Hawaii. We felt sure, after 
much consideration, that Mr. Armstrong 
could accomplish a greater amount of perma- 
nent good in this way than in any other open 
to him, and so we decided to trust Prov 
dence, and go. ... „, 

My husband', journal at this time show: 
better than any words of mine, how Btrong 
his feeling was in regard to the step wo were 
taking, and I feci at liberty to make Borne 
■brief quotations. ^ „ 

Agreeably to a request from thfe Govern- 
ment, I entered to-day the offide of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and Btood 
in the place of the beloved dead, assisting 
Mr Young, the Premier, to whom 1. com- 
mitted the care of this department for the 
time being. A cast of melancholy rested 
upon my feelings through the whole day, 
not knowing to what results this step may 

lel June 7th, 1848. To-day, received from 
the King the office of Minister of Public 
Instruction. The subject of this office 
has cost me along and severe mental con- 
flict. Accept it I could not, reject it I dared 
not To be brought into so close contact 
with the Government has seemed extreme., 
ly objectionable and repugnant to my 
feelings, and yet to let the school system 
go down, when it has succeeded beyond all 
Expectation, I could not. But the conflict 
is over; sink or swim, I must now go for- 
ward. I trust my motives have been in 
a good degree upright. Were my object 
the honor that comes from men, it were 
madness to seek it in this office, where the 
most envenomed shafts of opposition are 
unsparingly hurled at its occupant. If 
ease were my object, I would not seek it 
in the midBt of perplexity, care and MU, 
that has laid a better man than I in ,}he 
eravc; as to emoluments, I did not need 
fo seek more than I had, as my support was 
.ure and sufficient. 

The grand impelling motive in .»j 
mind in"this matter has been to do good 
to the Hawaiian race, and in this office I 
hope to be more useful than I could be as 
pastor oil a single church, and now I pray 
God tofllvc me grace to seek His glory in 
all I do, and not my own selfish ends, 
and that, like my Divine Master, I may 
eo about doing good to the precious 
children a=d youth of these Islands, and 
that while I hold this office, my private and 
public character may ho conformed to the 
will of Christ." .... 

As soon as my husband sent in his resigna- 
tion we felt relieved, and glad to think that 
the money devoted by the Mission to our sup- 
port could now be used for other objects. 
We moved at once into the house which Mr. 
Richards began building, and which proved 
to be a permanent home for us. Here my 
husband began his new work in earnest, visit- 
ing the different Islands, establishing and ex- 
amining schools, working always in concert 
with missionaries, and prcaclung constantly. 
It is not too much to say that he organized a 
school system out of chibs, and was, through- 
lest and successful worker. 



wo., myself obliged to give up the — 
meeting, in which I had worked for five years 
"'* hi much pleasure, and it was hard to 
svci these ties, but there.was enough else to 
be done, and I had no pifficulty in devising 
new plans of usefulness. I brgauized a week- 
ly meeting for prayer and Bible reading 
among the wivcB of chiefs, including the 
Queen, who was well disposed towards such 
endeavors, and I continued my Bible readings 
from house to house. The increased comfort 
in our family lifo did much for my health, 
and I could Bee plainly that our departure 
from the mission had rather increased than 
lessened my ability to work*. 

POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES. 

In 1849, we received a third visit from the 
French, who, on two previous occasionB, in 
18:19 and 1842. hs.d sent war vessels to the 
Islands, bearing most imperious and unjust 
demands against the Hawaiian Government. 
The non-compliance with these demands was 
the excuse for sending thi fiigate La Poursui- 
vantc, with power to take possession of and 
hold the Islands in the name of the French 
Government. 

The marines landed with cannon, colors 
flying nml drums beating, and on entering the 
Fort, demanded at once, from the officer in 
command, the surrender of men and anna. 
He told them that his men had gone home 
and taken their arms with them. The 
French officer, not believing this, Jgaili de- 
manded the surrender of the Fort. The Gov- 
ernor replied: "You have everything; there 
is nothing more," and with a graceful bow, 
and possibly an inward chuckle, said good 
morning, and left the Captain and his marines 
..possession. 

During the few weeks in which they staid, 
lere were many depredations committed, 
_jme of them serious, and all contemptible. 
Their deeds were as inglorious as their de- 
mands, and even the children rejoiced when 
we were rid of them. 

oun home. * 
After much self-denial, and the strictest 
economy in every way, we had succeeded in 
paying for the house in which we were now 
living with the two acres of land about it, and 
it was a great satisfaction to us to know that 
we had a permanent home. I soon made a 
beginning, and, before very long, my garden 
was enclosed— a charming spot. Very beauti- 
ful, in my eyes, at least, was the carpet of 
fresh green grass, with bright flowers scat- 
tered over it, under th<? shade of tamarind, 
mangq, guava, papaia, algeroba, banana, 
and orange trees, and for many years have I 
been permitted literally to enjoy the fruits of 
"mv owrj|vine and flg tree." 

I "remember one funny experience I had in 
it, and I trust my readers will not be shocked 
if I mention it here, for I must confess that it 
has provoked in me many a hearty laugh. 
One day, when my garden was in its youth, 
a native man called to look at it. I took 
him about, pointing out the various plants, 
telling him the names, manner of growth and 
culture, and in general trying to kindle no 
appreciation of Nature's beauty in his heart. 
He was delighted with it all,- and capped the 
climax of his expressions of pleasure by turn- 
ing to me and saying, with the utmost polite- 
ness," "You are a Jam fool " ! I could not be- 
lieve my ears, and asked what he said. He 
repeated his remark with great emphasis, and 
in complete perplexity I asked, "What do you 
mean!" In his own rhnguage he proceeded to 
explain to me that he. had frequently heard 
white men use it in their conversation with 
each other, and supposiog it to be an expres- 
sion of great admiration and respect had used 
it to show me how much he was impressed 
by my knowledge of gardening. I tried to 
clear up his ideas on the subject, and trust, 
for his own sake, that I succeeded. 

VrSIT TO UNITED STATES. 

Our oldest son was now fourteen years of 
age, and on all accounts it seemed bast that he 
should pursue his education in the States. So 
it was decided that I should take him, place 
him in some school to prepare for college, 
and then bring back with me our oldest child 
who had now been eleven years absent from 
us. I thought of another voyage round the 
Horn with shrinking and dread, hut there 
was no other road, ud once more my desire 
to do the utmost possible for my children, 
triumphed over all. Then too, my parents 
were growing old and weak, and if I was to 
e them ugain I had but little time to spare. 
With a sort of sad cheerfulness, I at laBt 



carry mc below, There was no one on board 
who knew any thing about broken bones or 
dislocated joints, but I could tell that the 
trouble was with my left hip, and the mate, 
Portuguese, kindly offered to help me as 
cil as he could. I knew that whatever was 
to be done, must be done quickly, so I or- 
dered them to lay me on my back on a couch 
and straighten the left leg by pressing upon 
it. The agony was great but I could feel the 
bone suddenly move, as I supposed into 
place, and I gave directions for bracing it so 
that' it could not move. It was impossible 
to get it bandaged, and the best I could do 
was to lie as still as possible and keep it wet 
with cold water to prevent inflammation. 

Oh 1 the horror of those days and nights. 
I lay on a bed of dried grass brought from the 
Islands, nnd gradually this became tilled with 
insects, and partially decayed. The sailors 
lifted me once to try to change it, but the ex- 
periment was too dangerous to be repeated, 
and there I lay, helpless, with no care ex- 
my son could givj: me, emaciated 



tary school studies. 
3. It makes sight-singing a certainty. The 
pupil is taught to sing from an exact im- 
pression of each torn*. Reading music 
by this method may become as much a 
matter of certainty as the reading of 
a newspaper. 
Being a natural method it develops the 
subject by a natural process, and leads to 
the highest musical intelligence. Stu- 
dents of the Tonic Sol fa method have a 
true knowledge of the relations of tones 
in chords, and absorb almost unconsci- 
ously the fundamental principles of Har- 
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mm want of food, and so weak from con 
tinement that my recovery seemed doubtful. 
Some Hawaiian sailors, kind souls, watched 
by me at night, but they could do nothing 
for mc, and it looked as if, after all my 
wanderings, the ocean was to be ray grave. 

While I was in this condition, a heavy 
L'ale commenced and gradually increased to 
a hurricane, which lasted with terrible force 
for twelve hours. The ship trembled in the 
furv of the wind, sails were carried away, 
the' Captain was hopelessly terrified, and it 
seemed truly that it was only the hand of 
the Lord which saved us. When at last the 
storm was stilled, I found.'as may be imag- 
ined, that I had suffered much from the 
effects of the rough weather. I was much 
exhausted, my leg was bruised and lame, and 
the skin about worn from my back. 

We were obliged to stop at Pernambuco, 
but I was unwilling to employ a surgeon 
there, believing that he would do more harm 
than good, so the weary days wore on, and 
the miserable six months drew to their end. 
T — -inot describe the strange and joyous 
ition of seeing my native land again aft- 
i absence of nineteen years. Though I 
carried on shore, and could only move 
by the help of crutches, yet riiy deligbj was 
unbounded, and the few days I passed 
among friends full of pleasure. 

But then came the news of, my father's 
death, and mv journey home wn sad indeed, 
for I had counted so confidently on seeing 
him once more. 

My mother was feeble in body but bright 
in spirit, and we held sweet communion, 
conscious that our time was short. There 
too, came my daughter, now a woman grown, 
whom I had last seen as a child of eight, 
and in spite of my broken limb, and illness 
from the change of climate, I found much 
to enjoy. Changes met me on every hand, 
and nothing impressed me more .than that ev- 

i j :.. - J aanD ,«tA hnrrv. Tt was al 
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crybody was in a desperate hurry. It was all 
such a contrast to our Island life. I could 
not realize that to leave Boston in trie morn- 
ing and be In Princeton, N. J. that night 
was anything less than a miracle, and the 
journey which I made to Pennsylvania waa 
a series of surprises to me. 

I had placed my son in the same New 
England academy where I had received my 
education, and found a home for him in 
the same house where I had boarded, and 
this pleasant residence had cheered me so 
that I was anticipating some weeks of 
pleasant breathing, when the cup of sorrow 
was again held to my lips. My mother, 
whom I had so recently left, died sudden- 
ly, and the home was desolate indeed. 

In spite of my improved health and the 
fact that tha^surgeons pronounced my leg to 
have been well set, and my lameness only 
temporary, I felt that the loss of my mother 
was the crown of sorrows, and that the hap- 
piness to which I had been looking forward 
was to bo in this life denied me. 
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It gives u new and high pleasure in listen- 
ing to music. By its method of training 
the powers of analysis, it may almost be 
said to open a new avenue of musical in- 
telligence. 

The Tonic Sol-fa system was not the work 
of a musician. It probably ceuld never come 
from such a source, because a well-trained 
musician has nlready a mastery of the difficul- 
ties of his art that he could not so place him- 
self in the position of a beginner as to realize 
the helps that are necessary, in the earlier 
steps. The system was the outgrowth of a be- 
nevolent work. A young clergyman i" "- 
lnnd, John Curwen by name, began t 
the poor children of his congregatio 
new nnd simpler way, and in the r* 
years, found, to his surprise, that ... 
originated a great system, which was beia 
adopted by thousands of the best teachers i 
the kingdom. 

, . . : 

INDIAN HOMES. 

The friends of the Indians are much en- 
couraged by the evident desire of the Modoc 
and Cheyenne women to be taughthousekeep- 
ing in our way, as is shown by the following 
letter lately received by one of the Women's 
Indian Aid. The writer of the letter was a j 
neglected orphan, adopted by our friend, 
Emeline II. Tuttle. at a very early age. Soon 
after she Came to E. II. T.'s school, she found 
a picture of the Crucifixion, which she asked 
her schoolmates to explain to her. They re- 
ferred her to the teacher, E. H. T., who, ask- 
ing help from the Lord to be enabled to ex- 
plain the story of the Cross, told it to her in 
v„ry simple words adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of this ignorant little girl. As E. H. 
Tuttle proceeded with the story, tears stream- 
ed down the face of the child, who did not 
speak for a while; then her first words were, 
Me never want to do bad any more. ' Her 
heart was so touched with the love of God's 
own Son, who died for our sins, that she re- 
solved never to grieve Him, but desired to 
please Him perfectly. From this resolution 
she did not waver, but became her teacher s 
right hand girl, always ready to do her bidding, 
and exercised a powerful influence for good 
at the mission. Some time ago 6he married a 
Modoc, and she is now foremost in this work 
of improvement among the Indian women : 
Camp ifodoe, Tenth month 9rn, 1881. 
. My respected and remembered fribnd-^- 
Perhaps tbee will remember stating m bur 
Modoc meeting that when we women were . 

t _ j hMMM with nictures. 
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embarked, pursuadine myself that this voy- 
age must be more favorable than my first 
one. But the same horrible sea sickness 
attacked me; there were no comforts, indeed, 
no proper food, and nothing revived me until 
the cold winds of Cape Horn struck us. 
They seemed like home, and I was beginning 
to feel renewed life, when one day a heavy 
sea struck the ship, threw me against a spar 
which was lashed to the bulwarks, and left 
mc powerless. The Captain who was a great 
coward, was much alarmed, and I saw at once 
that I had no one to depend on but myself. 
The seamen, particularly tho Hawaiian sailors, 
gathered round me, and although my suffer- 
ing was intense, I told them to lift mo and 



THE TONIO SOL-FA SYSTEM OF MUSIC. 

BV PROF. T. F. SEWARD. 

The Tonic Sol-fa system is a new way or 
method of studying music, which is being in- 
troduced into this country from England. It 
is a little singular that while the Americans 
long been convinced that there ought to 
more simple way to study music, and 
actually invented many schemes and 
ms with that end in view, the English 
people have quietly worked out the problem 
d now present it to us ready-made and 
th the seal and sanction of perfect success. 
The system is growing rapidly in popular 
vor in this country, nnd never fails to prp- 
,co something of a musical revival wherever 
is introduced. The reasons for its success 
e very apparent, and may be easily stated. 
The method is wholly unique. By its nov- 
elty and simplicity it holds the attention 
of the learner from the beginning, and 
the interest continues steadily during 
every stage of progress. 
It removes all the supposed mysteries of 
the subject, and makes it as clear and as 
easily understood as any of tho elemon- 
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ready to decorate our houses with pictures, ! 
mottos and other things to make them look 
cheerful and home-like, to let thee know about--, 
it Quite a number of us are having new frame 
houses built, and while the men are working 
to make the outside neat and comfortable, 
irried women especially desire to 
make the inside of our houses nice andattrac- 
; make home the dearest spot on earth to 
husbands aud children. Those who are ^ 
ious to take steps of this kind are Steam- 
boat Frank's wife Alice, Scar Face Charlie's 
wife Ella, Long Jim's wifo Anna, Lucy, Dinah, 
Lizzie, Myria, Dolly, Esther, Laura, Jennie 
and myself, Susan L. We would like also to 
have'such things as sheets, toweling pillow- 
cases, scraps for quilts, thread and t umbles; 
in fact, all such articles as these would do us 
a crcat deal of goad, and whatever is sent 
will be distributed as necessity and circum- 
stances require — for the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Whatever thee sends, thee 
Han send to Sosan Lawyer, Seneca, Mo., 
Newton Co., in the care of Ira D. Kellogg, 
Teacher of the Modoc School. 

Thine with much love. 
Friends' Review. 

Every Aerson has two educations— one 
which he receives from others, and one, more 
important, which he gives himself. 

\nv coward can fight a battle when he's 
sure of winning; but it's the brave man who 
has pluck to light when he is sure of losing. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

In Dyspepsia. 
I report very favorable results in the treats 
V - - ---ipsiaand ki' ln<;T troubles, by 
•sAcid Pho_s £ hate. M R 
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LETTEE TEOM HONOLULU, ' I 

' We are permitted to publish a brief ex tract j 
from a recent tetter from Mr. Wm. 1J, Arm- 



LETTEE EEOM DAKOTA.' 

netuuned indian 8tddent8. 
Unitid States Indian Skuvick, 
5^^«^ffirJc»u^?h^^ Fart doM B..T., Dec. M. 1881 

W «" P «i«» '•' thcd»t,«. "f Minister ; Liect Geo LeK.Bi.own, 
of the Interior in addition to those of his own Hampton Va. 

office, in the absence of Minister Carter on 
Government business in Europe.- One of the 
duties of tliis ..Hire being a general supervis- 
ion of the measures by which the Oovern- 



My Dc... 

Your kind favor to the Major is received. 
As the Major is absent on 80 days leave, I will 
give you a ahoi t account of us, and leave the 
Major to answer your letter more fully on his 
ret rn. Referring to the subject of your let- 
ter, an answer lias been received from the de- 
partment, allowing 40 cts. per day for use of 
horses for Thomas Smith airtl Laughing Face. 
This is 10 cts. less than we have been accus 
toiued to pay our regular Indian herders for 
use of their horses. 

Since my return from the east I have noted 
carefully the deportment of the Hampton 
Boys. They are as much ahead of the Agen- 
cy Indian in point of industry, activity and 
general department, »' the educated is above 
Nil. Wh, Tlianiigiotng day. "he unertucate<l white man. lam agreeably 

The Tropics are putting liis this morn ' disappointed in the manner in wiiicli tluy 

in" A cnlil rain has come down from the | rnk.- hold .if their work. I lie stock of le ilh- 
Arctic and the bormngsky looks white and „ hM y-t been received, so karuuiicn 
-- --- • i_ •* : — r^— I < , _ ..... ..■" Ii the farm work. I 



meut'is taking t" stamp" out or rather hold 
check the terrible scourge cf the Islands, the 
leprosv, Mr. Armstrong will have special op- 
porlunilii - for observing its course. The lep- 
ers pronounced incurable, arc isolated in a 
settlement On another Island. They arc well 
pn,vi,le,l for. but the exile is hopeless, and 
terrible to the social freedom-loving natives, 
and every effort is often made by their friends 
to hide the vienms from the Government in- 
speclors. In tbis way the desease is spread 
the faster. 



| and another has none the one with two chcer- 
I fully gives one Blurt lo the olln-r. Thou if 
the "mau who has two shirts wants any sweet 
potatoes, yams, or a fowl, he goes to the 
place of the other man and supplies his want. 
The people wear Bnglish style of clothing. 
I They get garments of various kinds from 
winding ships and other vessels touching at 
the island, and give in exchange oranges, ba- 
nanas, dimes, lemons, sweet potatoes, coeoa- 
I nuts, pumpkins and fowls. In exchanges of 
this kind the sailors generally get the best of 
the bargain. There has been some difficult) 
in getting garincutB suitable for women and 
children, hut that has been in a great measure 
overcome by the generosity and activity of 
the ladies composing the Young Women's 



Christian Association of San Francisco, and 
the individual efforts of 11. G. Williams, 
who takes great interest in the islanders. 

The islanders dwell in houseB made o 
boards, sawed from timber grown on the is 
land. All of the natives profess the Chris 
lian religion, and, according to Mr, McCoy' 
statement the principal charm, of life on tha 
tropical i»l 
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diseased con lilion of lungs, which should 
have insured their, rejection by the Agen- 
cy examiner, instead of the clean health 
bill they received. This was made a note 
of by the Southern Workman at the time, 
and is again especially mentioned, as is 
but just to the effort being made at 
Hampton. 

Ho was mentally a promising boy, and 
came with an earnest desire for improve- 
ment. He could not talk English, but in 
his illness, Sarah Walker, a young girl of 
his tribe who had bceu here three years, 
was very kind in interpreting and helping 
to care for him. r ' 
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cold iike an Autumn day in, America. One 
feels' even a little chilly. There certainly is 
touch of'liigher latitudes iu the air. _ It is i 
cool 1 have closed the door ! The air is I 
most crisp. , 
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This is a holiday, 
pendence. the day when England 
agreed to kee p ihcir hands oil us. Dr. 11yd. 
gave a litu at ti e North 1'acilic Theological 
Seminary. There was some nice music; the 
choirs .if the two native churches came to- 
gether The more I look into native faces 
the more I am struck by the remarkable 
sweetness of expression. The women are 
incomparably above the Oriental races-id beau- 
ty and size. 

The steamer from the coast is due. There 



does well', making do 
assisting the carpenter generally. Thoi 
Smith is a valuable hand in taking ear, 
the herd, and works well, seems thoniup 
in earnest. is economical. What most rcci 
men. is these boys is their habits of regular 

continued labor and effort. These quali 
are totally lacking in the Agciicv ludi 
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Bible class 
;. Simon Young teaches 
id heresy is unknn.vn in 
There are week day schools 
i BngHsiuisj given 



south. The deep, 
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and I enjoy it now! 
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. ..here instruction ... - 
- j The marriage relation on ibei-laud is about 
'" the same as it is in other Christian couiniuni 
11 lies, except there ire no marriage* of wealth 
'J I or title Mr. McCoy describes them as love 
11 i matches. There i- nothing "it i' I ' ais a sem- 
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There is nothing that be 
,f polygamy in the island. 
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As I take o/hce «n Mond _ 
, 4 [r. c — —this morning to see the hhiers 
brought in for" examination. We have \jus! 
completed an accommodation hospital. The 
'lepers in the first stage are sent there, and 
then, if finally pronounced incurable, are sent 
to Molokai. Tile fact is, they are Incurable, 
but they dread being sent away, and complain 
of harsh treatment. It was a saiP allair this 
morning. More than forty in 
Some were far gone. Their 1 i I 
were swollen and their arms withe 
off. Some .were very old people 
very youug. Sonic middle-aged nil 
men had sweet, line faces. What a terrible 
thing this disease isl There is no hope for 
it. The patient must die. Many beg to be 
allowed to go Inline. One sweet little girl 
stood up silently and the great tears rolled 

down her checks as Mr. told her 

she must be separated from home and friends 
and go to Molokai. Next week I shall have 
to do this business. As President of the 
, Board of Health, I shall have the general su- 
pervision of the leper hospitals. 

Deccmlxr 14th. 
Went to the leper hospital yesterday. It is 
a large enclosure with a number of buildings 
within. The lepers were coming in to take 
their rooms. The advantage of the hospital 
is that it is a stepping stone to Molokai. The 
people don't wish to go there, but they can 
be educated up to it. 

I went into office to day as Minister of the 
Interior. One of the unpleasant tilings about 
the Board of Health matters is the necessity 
of refusing to admit the friends of the lepefs 
to sec thjpn. A woman came in, to-day and 
piteously asked me to let her go into the 
hospital to see' her husband. I had to refuse 
her. The natives are quite reasonable in their 
way, hut the poor woman looked sad enough 
when she found she could get no further than 
the door of the hospital. . v 

On Jan. 1st. we enter the Postal union, 
and there will then be some satisfaction in 
dealing with the Post Office. 

Went this morning to Kawaiahao church. 

Mr. P had received a letter from my 

mother and preached from it in the native 
tongue. I could get a faint idea of whui he 
said. I like the old church.— It is so still; 
the air too is tranquil. The world seems a 
great way off. It Beems as if I could almost 
believe that iny father's spirit was about the 
place; if Bo, a very much disgusted Bpirit, 
for tho church was nearly empty. 



grt'BS, that 

and other assistance by which the 
start in agriculture; this and pasl 
my opinion, is the future w. Ifare of l 
dian, Iu the gradations of civilize! 
will have lo commence at ihe point at which 
be is in ,-t il'ed to enter; Ids physical tterei- 
aiiics are the first to be supplied, and the best 
means and the most accessible to him, to sup- 
ply these wauts, and at the same time, pre- 
serve his independent manhood, is from Ihe 
products of the soil. Finally I would say, 
••millions for his education and not a penny 
with him." 

Very respectfully yours, 

Henuv C. K a in- km an. 

In charge. 

PITOAIP.N ISLANDER. ' 

ilMPUCITV OK I.I IE OF THE DESCENDANTS OF 
THE MBTrSBEBS OF THE BOUNTY, AS 
DESCHtnED BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 

'I,,, marvellous and romantic history of the 



of P 



Island 
offic 



i the 



of tl 



glish ship, driven t 
ain ; the penitence 



icitv. and purity of manners, survi ,»»•'»«"'• -;■ , • V 
their discovery "after many years by , said, established, their history 

, A .,.l„„t; rt „ I I~1„t ttondinS-'i^ Vol. t.O llO detd 
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noblemen) of a 
tiny by a cruel — ,. 

formation of one of the leaders, and the t,ul 
sequent growth of the little colony in primi 
tive simplicity, and purity of 

ving even their discovery aftc 

Knglish- and American siiips.and adopt 
au Knglish colonyydravc -been told before in 
the Workman. ASan Francisco paper gives 
the following latesWport from the Island, 
through one of its natives. 

"James Russell McCoy, who was born on 
Pitcairn Island thirty eight years ago, and 
lived there and in Norfolk Island all of his 
life until last January.is now in San Francis- 
co. He is an immediate descendant of one of 
the Bounty mutineers, Last January he left 
the Island for his health, taking a voyago to 
Liverpool on the ship'jlnrvey Mills, and com- 
ing from Liverpool hither on the same vessel. 
Mr. McCoy was not very favorably impressed 
with London. The weather was gloomy and 
foggy, and while the people were kind, their 
kindness did not overcome the climatic de- 
pression. Ho is highly pleased with San 
Francisco, and cannot apeak of the kindness 
of tho people without enthusiastic exclama- 
tions. * 

The islander is a very docile and pleasant 
man, who submits to an interview with a 
spirit of true Christian resignation. He de- 
scribed the manners, customsoYnd enjoyments 
of the ninety-six persons inhabiting the is- 
lands. From the account, their life discounts 
in simplicity the sojourn of the exile Duke 
in the forest of Arden. There is no such 
thing as money in circulation on the islands. 
As an example, if one islander has two shirts 



The Alumni Journal, a little paper 
published and edited entirely by resident 
graduates ofUIainptotl, and circulating 
among those Who have lea th«nschool, has 
been already itolicctl and quoted by the 
lie I Southern Workman. 
lCh | Its January number is worth quoting 
from again. Its leading editorial ou race 
character is worthy the attention of those 
who are interested in the stand young col- 
ored men are taking for their race. 

" The point at is-uc, is not whether we 
are worse oif morally than white people, 
but rather whether it is expedient for us 
to allow ourselves to indulge our appetites 
to the same extent that they do. What 
with dishonest clerks, absconding cashiers 
and gross speculators, strong and long es- 
tablished linns are fuiling.every day, so that 
you can hardly pick up. a newspaper but 
that you see accounts of one or more such 
happening in various parts of the country. 
And yet does any one pretend to say 
iuth , that he will not trust a man because he is country 
white ? No ! Why such a one would be | 1 '"J" c " 
laughed at. In spite of all these tilings 
the race moves on ; still advances, mak- 
ing improvement in every department of 
human existence. They are, as wo before 



Died — recently, in Saltvllle, Virginia, 
of consumption, John Gunn, formerly 
a student of Hampton ' Institute. An 
honorable incident in the life of this 
young man,au indication of his character, 
was related some lime ago in the South- 
ern Workman. Wc regret, for his people's 
sake, the close of his life and influence, 
lie left the Normal School very ill in 
July 1818, and it was thought he would 
not live more ban a few weeks. His ac- 
counts showed a balance of nearly $50 
due the school, which was charged off as a 
loss. He rallied however, taught schOoL 
and surprised us in August, 1SS0. hi pay- 1 
mont of his debt in full. His lettef was 
published in the Workman. He was a 
rare man; conscientious, industrious, and 
an earnest Christian. 

The following letter was received short- 
ly before his death, from the kind physi- 
cian who attended him iu his last illness. 

Saltville, Va. October 8, '81. 
Ues. }■ P. B. Marshal!., 
Dear Sir;, 
At the request rif Mr John Gunn, who is 
still confined and most of his time in bed, I 
write giving you mycaiidid opinion as regards 
his true condition, and I regret to say the 
chances are much ag dust his recovery. He is 
cheerful and hopeful however, and what is 
-till better lie is prtpim l for Ike ,e;r.it— ready 
to go "when the master cills." John has en- 
deared iiiinsjlfi very much to all who know 
bi n. and will not lack for kind friends and 
good attention. 

, J Hcspcc-fuily. 

J. C. Watson. M. D. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

In! Loss of Appetite. / 
ord's Acid ' Phosphate is used .-with 
iceess iu languor, loss of appetite and 



lines 



Medicines Made Tastolcis, 

To overcome the nauseous taste of some 
medicines many methods have been devised. 
It is conce led Capshles have superior advant- 
ages over all oilier forms. Iu this mode some 
of the most useful medicines ar 
tasteless aud acceptable to the in 
.stomachs. Dun, las Dick * Cr 



ful 



The 



of 



rendered/^" 
nost delicate" 
ire the most J 
sides in this 
rid famed. -K. 



TO CONSUMPTI|VES. 



.. made 

Our standing-is yet to be determined, we 
have yet to make our race moral, so strong 
that the worst darts of the enemy will 
strike and fall harmless at our feet — wc 
have yet to mike our race integrity so 
firm that a lew dishonest ones among us 
shall not cause the shadow of distrust to 
rest upon the whole race— wc have yet to 
convince the world that wc will go at the 
trades, which are the back-bone of pros- 
perity, and stick to them until we are 
thorough masters, even though we don't 
see- the shining gold streaming into our 
hand for a long time. Parents, put your 
xonsand daughters at the trades and make 
them stick. 



Died. At Hampton Institute, January 

25, of consumption, Lashuta, (White 
Back,) aged about 15, an Indian student 
of the ,,Gros Ventres tribe, from Fort 
Iierthold Agency, Dakota. 

White Back was one of the latest impor- 
tation of Indian youths who arrived at 
Hampton in November, and one of those 
whose medical examination immediately 
upon their arrival proved them to be in a 
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I feel continent Iliac I am in possession of the only 
sare. btfiUUlblc Iteineiiy— now known to the profes- 
sion— Tor Ihe poailive and speedy cure oftliiit dread 
disease, and its unwelcome concomitants, vis.. 
Catarrh, Atthma, BmuUttt, Ntrttni, DtliUUy aVc. 
Ac. I may be called an old fogy. 1 behove In medl- 
cino. Twenty-eight years experience as a busy 
practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals of 
the Old and New World, has taught me tho value of 
proper medication, both local and constitutional, lm 
the Cure of this great enemy of our raco. I havs 
found It. But I am digressing. I started out to say 
o those mitrei-inE with Coiusainptlon or any of the 
above maladies, that by addressing me, they shaltb* 
put In possession of this great boon.ielrtout cAarf. 
and shall have the benefit of my experience In thou- 
sandB of cosessuceessfully treated. Full particulars, 
directions lor preparation and uso.and all neccessary 
advice and Instructions for successful treatment M 
your own home, will be rcceWed by you by retura 
mall, free of charge, by addressing with stamp or 
lumped self-addressed envelope, ' 

TJH. 3Vt- U. OEIala 
181 N. CALVERT ;8T . , BA LTIMOBE. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

In Lassitude. 
I have used Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
with good success in lassitude and innervation. 
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C. S. YOUBREE, M. D. 
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THE SOUTH A3 IT IS. 

Studies In the Roufi No. 11 by F. U. Harrison, in 
Atlantic Monthly foe February. 

There is much honest desire nt the Nurlli to 
understand the real condition of things i" the 
South, and incre:is"m» distrust in looking for 



help 



true value, though 
popularity, fo; 



to ; 



the S.uilli 



The 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



certain. While I cannot Bay positively there 
i) iinprovcmnrit among them* I must con- 
that I h-ive been unable to find any indi- 



Thc Fool's Krnuid itn.i its URrmun ton 
been mistitken for a . representation of tin: 
—as they have probunly widely been— the 
have done harm, and hindered the progre: 
of national "reconstruction," which nun 
grow, if at all, in the sunlight. 

That those who knowinost and think mo: 
of the case have desired otin r investigation i 
it, is evident from the recent combination < 
a leading popular journal, the "Now Yor 
Tribune" with a leading literary magflzilli 
the "Atlantic Monthly."' to send South a i 



In startling contrast to this tvpe, is the next 
Mr. Harrison gives us in the person of ":i 
black planter" in the interior of Louisiana, 
the son of a kidnapped, African prince and 
princess; who, since he f'liir.d himself freed 
by the ww, bad worked Ids wuy up, in u wav 
worthy; of his royal blood, ki l»j •■one of the 
most successful planters and business men I 
saw in all my, journey South. A year or two 
aftei he was* free, he mmmged to buy a few 
and start a farm, beginning :-t mice to 
manure. "This vsm regarded ts a fool- 
b innovation, as it had never been attempted 
•e in that region." Finding it ruinous 
y supplies and tools as the planters about 
lid, he began to produce ami munubic- 
his own, construct hta own farm build- 



ruled shot gnu standing loaded in a cor 
the room, to protect his wife from "dem 
, gah preachers 1 '— a measure which Mr. 
i son thinks justified by the character of 
I of these, though bv no means all. His 



Sisskton AnKNCY, D. T., Dec. 8, 1831 I 
To the /WW*/.? <>f the V. &, the Secretary of 
tin- Ih(rrhn\ mul tfa: C»i.i)nit-<i»/tcr <J Indian 
tAjf'lir*) •unl aim '» thrUnr m-tfa r.1 — to you all 

What we have already linked you for and 
desited tkiatyoti would do for us, that we now 
s-peak of again. We do not name tins for the 
first-time, bin we have before this— f*»r the 
>p.cc of \enis--peuiii>iied \ou for it. Of 
till tin- Indians, v.e the Wabpetoii mid Sisseton 
people i. a i p'.-nphv :iio:u; we .h.uK h*+vu accept- 
ud tki!; teueh:ngs of the whitu people. More 
than b.ny years ago, if any on.; accepted in 
part tin; teachings of the Am- riems, it was 
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man." His Atlantic papers, "Siudlei 
South, " just coming <mt. arc of still ("renter 
interest: graphic in detail, clear in insight, 
and promising to he the most valu dile eomri- 
butions jet made to our knowledge of the 
South. Thev itro no mole iftrtle representation 
of it ns it wits ten years ago, than The Foot's 
Errand is one of us present condition. Each 
will have its permanent value when both can 
have their own place, as records of interesting 
but different periods in Southern history— 
the periods shall we say, one of fierce boil- 
ings up and boiling over of inharmonious in- 
gredients, in new and forced juxtaposition,, 
over tires still seven times \ 



ith ; 



for many idle, worthless negroes 
and young white men." This is a condition 
of tilings very noticeable! among t lie native 
ilawaiiuus, resulting there as here from the 
encounter of civilisation with semi- barbarism. 
If we w..nld noi degrade t.ur.-i-.vc. to inflict 



ly time 
at that 
no one 
lime, wo 
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worth'! 

Shakespeare's plays, and Carey'* Dante. lie 
liked Plutarch and Shakespeare best—he 
believed Socrates to have been a very sensible 
man. and would like to ask him about the 
hands ami the work on the plantation some- 
time. But Plato was like one ot those, news- 
papermen; In 



oln 



to the Sandwich Manda-M, noticed by -Ml. 
Harrison as it has 'frt,jU.-ntli- been ill the 
South, in Workman. It his serious connec- 
tion with the questions, both of health ami gen- 
eral morals. 

1'or all these evils, Mr. Harrison sees the 
filly remedy in the right -Sort of* education. 
He says, •• 1'lie preachers and missionaries best 
adapted Ul the peculiar conditions and lieetls 
nt the colored people, art/the ,nuug men who 
have beta llal.t.l lo manual labor, uud have 



liked each utile- 



's,, 



hail received Hie gospel, i-'r.: 

have come up to the pxcseu' 

have churches and school house. 

try; and we have now ministers of the gos^ 
| from ourselves. And by tbcsc-uieairs we find 
| wi.-doiu and IHc. 

I Moreover, now we find that we have made 
progress in working; and. as God has given 

I us a good year, every thing has groan well 

I ferus, sojth i tve areulilet-i have many things. 

I You while [aaiptc have told us to do tlicse 
things, and. in parr, we have ttone them, and 

| we are conscious lll.lt we have l.ejelc progress 
— We have tiled itlCIU nntl note wat kuow that 

I we have progressed,— t:icii-to:c this, is what 
we ask you; That now you would cause-US to 
have a sure title to our land— tin/}, according 
to your laws, you would enable - Very uni 
us to have 'secure possession . t our hum. 
this we tlesire lor ourselves and lor our child- 
ren also. 

N,,.v we have but a small country, and 
therefore we dcsiied that our children may, 
1 1 tun generation to gcneratioii. be caused to 
dwell in this land. This wo desire you to 
confilin to us in truth :ius winter, ana forthis 
we Usse-ci h you. in ihi- letter, we have told 
you something of the history .1 "iir people.;. 

- « »" are leady lo, your lan/' 

vi 11- law-. We write 
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o be sparsely settled, but 
habited, the small and uucon 
cabins huddled in out of the 
•way corners, and sheltering a "startling 
number" of inmates. '-On many plantations 
however, there is much improvement of late, 
and I saw many hundreds, of new and commo- 
dious dwelling's occupied by the hands, which 



he thought oi politics. He thought the 
black people liVti •Letter work ami gel homes 
of their own, idld stay aw ay from the speech- 
es,' and, us for education, he pointed ncr-.ss 
the Ileitis anil answered,' 'Yes. the education 
is lore. Itfioks afler work if a nun w en's 
them;' — which was rather inconsistent with 
his owu practice, as he seems to have taken 
books and work together. This r.-niaik ible 
man was carefully training the y iiug men 
in bis employ io his own methods, anil made 
them promise to teach them to others when 
they left him. " I talked with some of them ; 
they all appeared to fuel for him the rever- 



cumprises some excellent men whose influ- 
ence is uln adjr widely felt in the 'South and 
is a potent factor in the soundest ami most 
h'.petul religious work now going on there.'' 
.Mr. llarrisun remarks, "It is also clear that 
the -Negroes will not be crowded out by llie'sti- 
p, rior lace. They form alieady a iarge 
pi ipftrtlou of our entire country. They will, 
.a [iioletbiilu. remain pel iiiiiio.utly upon 
our soil, and will be able to tit, their share of 
any 'crowding' that may result from the 
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doubt, the s 
Bttional state of the 
the case of the Si: 



cc, that has been found in 
Iwicb Islanders ami the 
Indians, in passing from the ruinous hut with 
its little open hearth antl its many chinks for 
ventilation, its darkness'driving its swarming 
inmates to live chiefly in the open air, and its 
facility for tumbling down necessitating fre- 
quent" removal, to the tight, close, stovc- 
hcasetl, " commodious " but perilous dwell 
ing, especially when large enough to take in 
more than one family who do not know how 
to take care of it for themselves. 

Regarding the quality of labor in the re- 
gion, Mr. Harrison is most impressed with 
what /is noticeable in other regions: "its 
element ofVperiodicity. " \* Few of the black 
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around him of both races at 
-uncertainty autl inefficiency.' 

The third type, Mr. Harrison gives, while 
less dramatic, is more hopefully within the 
limits of imitation and prevalence. 

Its illustration he funis in a Negro who 
could not read, li 
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pcopki seem able to work ste 
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time" of bis hands. He had ■ ocj. 
out nothin" antl "lived on what o: 
frowed away," till, from spcouhitin 
guvnieut nmks turned out full tie 
which he doctored tip and sold, be 
to own many hun&rcd aeios of the L 
in the region. An instance of the shrewd- 
ness and industry which has brought him up 
is thus given. "A neighboring planter bad 
wnnted a twenty-acre wood-lot cleared . It 
was bcavilv timbered, antl this black man 
ollercd to "clear the ground for the wood 
which was to be removed. This was accept- 
ed ami he 'bad tie clioppen done in dc win- 



Harrison's -studies of "White Types''— the 
"ISourbons," and "One class of Southern Re- 
publicans," but their' originality ami interest 
will well repay the reader. 

Tlie ritpitl break up antl shifting of Aid 
lines and conditions which is so evident in 
Virginia and North Carolina, and seems to 
bespreading, surely as a spring thaw.tlnough 
the rest oflltq "solid South " can he followed 
only bv Bit observer willing -and able to see 
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types" Mr. Harrison present; 
rict, arc three, Very striking and very unlike. 
"The prevailing type" (in the 'great black 
regions') is the 'uncouth, strangely shaped, 
animal looking Negro or mulatto, who seems 
mentally, even more than oy physical charac- 
terislics, to belong to a race entirely distinct 
from that of the white men arounil him. He 
is not so much hostile or antagonistic as alien, 
unimpressible, inaccessible. lie cannot be 
hurried, coaxed, bribed or driven to tin any- 
thing as Northern men like to have work 
done. I could not llntl any instance in milieu 
Northern men bail been successful with this 
type as laborers. Southern men of character 
and education seem to understand them, ami 
to be able to arrange the conditions of life 
for them so that their labor is profitable. 
What thev may become in the futuro is un- 



han's 
1 piled 
Nc.\' sum- 
ile town ; 
mo'u tw cl 
me to haul 
ton. Ebery 



night, ahler we's tlonc .lav's work in dc Bel', 
den my wagons ebery one takes loatl o'wootl 
totown. I )e big bugs pays good price «V«, 
cause dev Hint no wood full to be had. So 
dah den,'/./ boss, I sells tie. wood, see? An 1 
pavs all tie Bpencea fuh cuttin' it, an', in do 
nc'x' place, 1 buys dc Ian' what tie wood come 
off, an' 1 hub sullin' lef in do bunk!' The. 
principal citizens t'f the town said his story 
was true. This man reared cattle, sheep and 
bogs and had butter blooded -inimals than 
any planter nei.r him, white or black, was sa- 
ving all the manure bis farm yielded, and 
drawing more from town, and his fencrs were 
good." Another and more peculiar evidence 
of bis energy, was the keeping a double bar- 



' which, though "eminently con-cienti 
sislent ami sincere," will never accept "the 
new order of things and "cannot lie reasona- 

! lily expeprtd to do so." We rejoice that so 
'able ami impartial a pen is enlisted in this 
important, work. 



- HONORED VISriOES. 

The Normal School lias been visited 
within the last month by Dr. Higjs, the 
veteran pioneer of the grand mission work 
among the Dakota Indians; Dr. Curry, 
president of the Board of Directors of 
the Pcabody Fund; nntl Dr. Means, Secre- 
taryofthc American Hoard. Dr.Riggs'»ad- 
drc'ss being in Dakota was appreciated by 
a limited audience, but by them evidently 
enjoyed. Having just come from the 
meeting at Washington of delegates from 
the Presbyterian Board of MisBsions to 
memorialize congress on the subject of 
Indian affairs, Dr. Higgs brought with 
him the- powerful and pathetic appeal of 
the Sisseton Indians to the Great Father 
for justice ami protection. It was read 
with great efl'ccL at the meeting, before 
the Secretary of the Interior and Commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs ami the mcmbei 



ice had a 
Minnesota 

Qui now. Ureal Father, it is yours, 
and your people dwell in it. And now we 
live in a small country. We think that the 
trees ar.d the grass ami l he stones that , grow 
in this coiunry are ours; aud when tiie time 
nlividnal pos- 
nean the land 
ui it. At any 



with the 1'it -bit ' .t 
know who does tl 
the question. 
Great Father, yo 




T.loytl. III.- f.n ions map n 
for Genet*! Cra.it an I tut 
tt hleli he ptuMi* it'tl. I 



Run Mouth, 
Little Tut NOKii. 
Swii-t Beak, 
Simon Ucxsiso Walker 



BIG INVENTION. 

S3 Map of Virginia fur 25 Ce-nts. 



atg llrien pa.p«-r/oi 



oi. tvlirt made all the maps 
ini.in armies, e -rtilleatt-s of 
Jast invented a way t>f netting 
retlef-piato from steel. ».> as J., print I.loy.l s Stv 
Railroad County Seat, and Distance Map ot Vlruinia 
forlSil online entire sheet Ot s"~ 
/eel /ono. on a hsht-iine press, 
handsomerr, anil realty foe mail 
worl.l, for i", cents, or, Willi roil. 
ED cents. This map eosl Jvl.ajl 
a million places on it-all the n 



shipping uinp. Kv 



Try Horsfords's Acid Phosphate 

InstcatI of lemons or limes in your acid 
eioneror Indian affairs antl the members I drinks. It is more 1 healthful and quenches 
of Congress present, and is as follows: j thsjf hirst more effectually than cither. 




m 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



S3 



. .As the mountains are round about )erusatem, s 
LorffcTrounn atout Bh pcoolc-forcvcr. Psalm > 



AnJ when night-shadows fell, wo laid us low. 

With |.c.iccful III- sight of that encircling care, 

Wmeh "cr [okB the children ol His love. 

As mountain, ^irt Jerusalem around. 

A storm broke wildly through llic narrow gorge. 

And blotted out my mountains! 
With moraine; light wc sought the gloom to pierce. 
Yet scarcely cuull believe them standing still 
Uprated in strength behind that eol.l. dull cloud. 
And so. we thought, it is with (ailh in Him 
Of whom the vanished mountain was the type. j 



|fcaltii anb |}ttmrmitn. 



"God is the causer of pleasure and light, 
maker of grass for the cattle, and of fruitful 
trees for man, causing the fish to live in the 
river and the birds to till the air, lying awake 
when all men sleep, to seek out the good of 
His creatures."— i*>.mi an. Egyptian Jtitual. 



THE HORSE'S KECK AND BEARIlfG- 
BEIH8. 

"Hast thou given the horse strength! Has 
thou clothed his neck with thunder?" Who 
can be insensible to the magnificent utterances 
which, even in a language incapable of ren- 
dering the full beauty of the original tongue, 
throw all our modern poetry into the shade. 

man seems to think that the Creator's 
idea of the horse's neck was a very imperfect 
one.nnd just as he neutralizes the natural elas- 
ticity of the hoof by i 



j. ...iuil. 



lays, wciloubfHim not; 

vy storm of sorrow falls 

» presence, and His love. 

t.l. and awougfa its thinning veil 

lorious height appeared again- 



When.-Jll life's mists dispelling— we shall see 
The form of One who truly walked with us,. 
The pallia of life, although we knew Him no 
O then, ashamed before Him. we shall tg* 
The help He offered, and we, doubling, scorned. 
Our blinding tears along the weary path. 
Were oil the only veil that hid His face. 
O give n! l.i.Ili.however dark the night. 
To trust in Him. who surely brings the light! 



A****-™ <-'">«»'./ 
When j..y Win "-try grid r (l |«i|e 

To ih.:T» that inni. 
'And fjiih is but His Wcised Rid. 
Sent u-».vn tin Iwavy heart to lift 
And rnalit! th'rt.a-h bl.itk'nlns t-luuds 



of 



renders 

of the l>( 



%tntbtts fable. 



HOW TO TEAOH QEOQBAPHY. 

RY J. K. HALL. 
Sunt, of schools In Deilham. Muss, and formerly 
teaeher in the Quiney schools. 
ELEMENTARY, INTERMItDIATE Olt V PRIMARY 

COURSE . 

First Term.— Systematic Course. ORAL IB- 



■ heads 



the exquisite met 

cles and ligaments from Ihc necK. 
shoulders. I wonder if any of our 
have ever thought about the structtm 
enable a horse- to hold bis bead up 
fatigue. Wc could not do it, anil if 
placed on all fours we would find o 
drooping from sheer fatigue.. In order to 
see how this is accomplished, we must make 
a dissection of '.he horse's neck. If we place 
ahnud on tho. buck of our nick anil bend the 
head forward, wo shall feel a strong liga- 
ment. If the skin be removed from the neck 
of a human being, this ligament is seen to be 
cord-like, and not to present any remarka- 
ble peculiarity of strut-lure. In the horse, 
however, it is developed into a most wonder- 
' m. «£*p[' 



1. General Study of land in town. 
Drawing and molding continued : (1) Level 
land. (2) Slopes, gradual and abrupt. (3) 
Hills, hill ranges and hill systems. (4) Pla- 
teaus. (5) Highlands. (li) Valleys. (7) 
Lowlands. (8) Facts about rain. (0) Facts 
about water in the earth and uses of water as 
it passes through the soil. (10; Springs and 
brooks. (H) Rivers and river basins. (12) 
Water partings. ( Ill) Ponds and lakes. (14) 
Wells, ditches and canals. 
■ 2. Study or Relations (reasoning). 
Suggestive PriMems. 
ius"- 1 (l) What if the earth's surface were fer- 
tile I fcelly level? ' . 

lers | (2) Where docs the rain go when it has ] 
icb I fallen from the clouds? How do you know! 
out | How far down in the earth does rain 

gof 

What stops il? 



WORKING CAPITAL. 

From the American Farmer. 



There are two kinds of capital most farm- 
__» possess— one, their labor, the other, tha 
money invested in their Btock and fanning 



implements, and perhaps a small amount 
cash, too often put into some kind of railroad 
stock instead of being rightfully employed on 
the farm. i 

To farm successfully, at least in our State, 
one has to uso boy kinds of capital to the 
best advantage, 3rr. Mechi, a sound practi- 
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" the secret of 1 
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crops grown in Eng- 
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Fur so Hesai 



right. 



If every path wi re sr 
Nor <l.in:;cr frowned, nor joy look flight 
How should v.-o learn to trust his raighlr 
O, blessed Faith 
WatervilU-. N. 11. Aug. : 
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shake i 



ft) Whe 
t of the g 
11) Wha 



i.l why doe 



How! 



(?) When does it stop flowing*) 

(8) Where do the pebbles in the river 
come from? How made? What will they 
become? 

(9) Why do rivers wind! Advantages! 
' (10) Hound a river basin. 



Incidental Tc 
draw an outline 
or blackboard, i 
buildings 



ids, ccx 
Drat 



iiiii- 



taps of the 
vers and 111 



Teach pupils to 
aunty on the slate 
illumes, prominent 
. ,) "hills, rivers, 

ate. Locate prin- 



knecs, the powerful and highly elastic liga- 
ments permitting nil these movements, and 
bf their own resistance restoring the head 
and neck to their normal position whin the 
muscles are relaxed. The weight of the 
head and neck is veiy considerable, and by 
their movements the balance of the body is 
materially aided, e. a., in walking up a very 
steep hill the horse when at liberty; throws 
his head anil ni ck well forward, so as to keep 
the weight ns much as possible in front of 
the fore feet. Man, however, is pleased to 
fancy that this freedom nf nelion is mean and 
spiritless, and a horse ought lo hold his he id 
no matter whether he is ascending or dc- 
tidingahill, Standing still, walking, trot- 



, pupils 



>ut the st 
all books available " w 
ythiugof importance about the £ 
ind section of country in which they live, 
.iuyot's, Mrs. Hall s. Applcton's, Swluti 



Harper's Geographies.) Pu ils should be 
examined on all they read. 
Second Term.— Systematic Course. Oral In 
stuuction. 

1. AlR AND Wind. 1'ac.to about them to 



disci 



OHN G. WHITTIER'S TRIBUTE TO 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
Through all the stages of the solemn trag- 
edy whielt has just closed with the death of 
onrnn'ilesl and best, I I ave felt that the Di- 
vine I'r.ivi. fence was overruling the mighty 
affliction— that tlje patient sufferer at Wash- 
ington was drawing with cords of sympathy 
all sections and panics i carer to coch other. 
And now, when South find North, Democrat 
and IteptlLlican, Radical ami Conservative, 
lift t lie j r voices in one unbroken accord of 
lumen ntion; when I see how, in spite of the 
greed of giin the lust of office, the strifes and 
meanness of parly politics, the great heart of 
the nati .ii proves sound and loyal, I feel a 
new hope for I lie Republic, I have a firmer 
faith i 
liveth 

long ti 

of all, an-. I believe, b bring for us ns a pco 
pic, "the peaceable fruits of righteousness.'* 
We are stronger, wiser, better for them. 
With him it is well. His mission fulfilled, he 
goes to his grave by the lakoi 



, stability. It is said 
no man dieth to bin 
mble life of GtarBeM 
yrdom, so bravely hoi 
I believe, b tiring fo 



elf; and the 
id his slow, 
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wooden horse of 
cr approach that he can make to the stilt 
rigidity , of the toy horse, the better he is 
pleased. 1 . As if /to increase tho resemblance 
he even cuta-thc mane short, "hogs" 11, as. 
the expression is, so as to make it look like 
tho strip of fur glued on the neck of the 
wooden horse. So, besides the rein, he at- 
taches to the bit a leather strip called a "bear 
ing-rcin"— I suppose because it is hard for 
the horse to bear— and fasten* it to the sad- 
dle, so as to render the animal incapable of 
lowering its head beyond a certain point, ac- 
cording to the length 6f therein. Not content 
with this, n still more severe instrument was 
invented, and is known by the name of^ the 
"gng," or Bedouin bearingvfe' 
Wood, in Good Words. 



i.—Btv. J. a. 



I1M3 of Water : (1) Air vapor. 
(3) Mist. (4) Steam. (.5) Fog. 
Clouds.' (7) Dew. (8) Frost. (9) Sm 
(10) Hail. (11) Glaciers, -Stories of. 
Teach as far us possible by experiment. 
'). Action ok Water. Lead pupils to 
discover effects. Teach coasts, shores, beach- 
lastliues, indentations, projections, is- 
lands, i , 
4. Study ok Relations (reasoning). 
Suggestive Problems. 

(1) Why does not the water.wash all the 
laud away 1 

(2) Why is the const line oftcu very trrcg-* 
ularf Advantage or disadvantage! 

(3) Where does land extend into the water? 

(4) What shapes islands! Continents? 
(j) What'are tides? How many, esc. » ' 
Incidental Teaching.— u. Teach pupils to 

raw map of Lulled States. 
b. Locate principal mountains, rivers and 



pupils I 



NO GROG-SHOP. 

tFrom the Amendment.] 
Franklin, Delaware county, N. Y.,- is • 
beautiful village of clean, white, lovely dwell 
ings, situated in one of the valleys, of the Sua 
quchannn, live miles from its railway. 
, »A few years ago the town of Franklin had 
i,to"d as mail never was before. The aist'illeries in (nil blast.-and almost every 

whole world inJdrns him. There is no speech mim was jn lh( . [mUh „ f , invito- i„t„xicatiug 
n,,r language where the voire of his praise is y ts mm0 or |pM mndcrnfely" Drunkards 
not heard. -About his grave gathers, with were abundant. Elicit year the town sent 
heads uncovered, the vust brotherhood »i | fn>m tcn to fifteen paupers to the couutypoor- 
house, and many of the houses were left in a 
dilapidated condition. Now, however, there 
' not a distillery or a dramshop in the town, 
>r a pauper to be supported, and only four 
drunkards yet to be disposed of. The peo- 
ple are happy, the dwellings arc patterns of 
neatness — not a dilapidated one in the village 
of Franklin— and the entire tnx of town, 
county, and State is only 7S cents on $100, 
while the tuxes of other towns in the county 
range from III) to 150 cents on if 100. 

Do you ask what has wrought (his great 
change? I answer: For eight years they have 
elected "No- License" commissioners, and the 
town is free from tho curse of the infernal 
drink. 

Truly yours, 

Eli Johnson, Brooklyn. 



cities. . 

d all books available which 
wf. importance about the 
United Stales. (See Guyol's, Mrs. Hull's, Ap- 
pleton's, Swintou's, and Harper's Geograph- 
ies, oic.) Pupils should beesa 
tney read. 

Third Term.— Systematic Course. 

„ STUUCTION. 

Study the seen and IMAGINE th 



uiued on all 
Oral In 



While the gift of conversation proves a 
lever man, the want of it is no proof of a dull 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

In Indigestion. 



I have used Horsford 
indigestion arising from 
is an admirable remedy. 

St. Louis, Mo 



BRADBURY, M. D. 



-1. Dei 



ribi 



J. Moun- 
Mountain 
8. High- 
11. River 



(rate in outline the principal certicul and 
mlal forms found on the surface of the 
earth. 

Teach. 1. Plains. 2. Slopes, 
tains. 4. Mouulaiu ranges. 5. 
yslenis. (I. Plateaus. 7. Valley! 
lauds. 9. Lowlands. 10. Rivers, 
basins. 12. Lakes. 13. Inland seas. 14. 
Oceans. 15. Projections. Hi. Indentations. 
17. Islands. 18. Continents. 

2. ReView carefully all precious work, 
giving special attention to the training of the 
IMAGINATION and CONCEIT1VE faculty. 

3. Study ok Relations (reasoning) con- 
tinued. 

Teachers will be furnished with lists o 
problems like those of First and Second 
Terms. 

Incidental Teaching.— a. Review carefully 
ALL previous work. 

b. Draw Uuited States again, and outline 
states and territories. (See a and b, Second 
Term.) 

Dissected maps arc recommended. 



land," in which he said: "It would take 
uwoy the breath of an American farmer to 
even hear sn Englishman's enumeration of 
the spuddings, the grubbings, the twitchings, 
the harrowings. the cross-harrowings, the. 
rollings and crushings that a heavy clay Belt" 
is subjected to before it is considered rend; 
for wheat. What is nil this fori Simply 
unlock the full storehouse of Nature." 

I shall merely speak now of labor as cap- 
ital, though I am firmly convinced that the 
more money a farmer can juoiciously invest 
on his farm, the better returns he may 

Now to illustrnti from my own farm : Last 
spring I put in corn ten acres if run-out 
timothy sod, soil a clay loam which bad been 
limed on the soil two years before with sixty 
bushels of fresh oyster-shell lime per acre, 
being all the land I could spare for that 
crop. So I de ermined to work it thorough- 
ly, and it was well plowed, harrowed, cross- 
harrowed, rolled, antl made as fine us garden 
soil. Rows were marked out oAx'.JJ feet, corn 
droppetl, three kernels to a kill, and covered 
with n cultivator on the iWf day of .May. 
When the corn came up a mixture nf i quid 
parts of ashes antl plaster was applied, a 
handful to each hill. The field was thor- 
oughly worked, the ground kept mellow and 
the weeds kept under. The result was the 
corn grew right along, had a beautiful dark 
green color, and ripened a fine crop of sound 
corn. I have husked out 105 battels of live 
bushels each, innd have a little more to get 
out yet. 

Another example: Two acres were put in / 
Early Rose potatoes, same kind of soil and 
thorough preparation of ground, 
were marked out three and a half 
feet apart, and nil ted butcher- manure' spread 
in them, eight three-horse loads per acre. 
These rows were then run through with a 
subsoil plow, to mix the manure and soil and 
to deepen the soil in the bottom of the fur- 
row ; then 000 pounds of good bone were 
spread in the rows, and the potatoes (of 
Northern growth), cut to two eyes, were 
dropped fiftcn inches , apart and covered 
lightly with two furrows by a one-horse plow. 
They were planted April 12th, were well- 
worked, and harvested July 18th, Yield by 
measure, 4S0 bushels of fine clear skinned 
potatoes, which sold for good prices in^the 
market. 

From these nnd other examples, we sec tha/ 
great value of using one's capital of ljibor, of 
exper.ence, antl of means in a thorough man-j 
ner. If one bus only means to work twenty: 
acres, make that a success by diligent, honest 
labor, anil whether the season be wet or dry, 
the yield will not be wholly a disappoint- 
ment; whereas if we extend our means over 
forty or fifty acres, wc may receive a small re- 
ward, oftentimes none at all. 

In my vicinity lives an old crippled Irish 
gardener who "annually raises two or three 
pigs, and from the compost makes his little 
garden grow abundant crops of choice vege- 
tables, "ills hoc and spade are his only tools, 
and yet he grows more from tint little pnlch 
than many get from one or two ocrcs. His 
pig furnishes the manure for the garden, nnd 
the garden keeps the pig. 

What I would impress upon every farmer 
is, make the n.ost of your own home labor. 
Gather the leaves, the "sods, and the rubbish 
of the farm ; make them into a compost heap; 
and whatever crop you put in,, do it in tho 
best manner. After you have done nil this, 
then buy fertilizers— not before. f. s. 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

An Invaluable Remedy. 
I think Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
cellcnt and invaluable addition to our list of 
remedies. _ 

?HVM. C. RICHARDSON, M. D. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



BEATTY 

ORGANS AND PIANOS. 




Daniel E.JNjWt ggS&Sg'W' 

Washlnotort, Htwitrtej, United Stales otAmerici. 

lOTcr threo (3) acres of Bp»ce with elovea 
(II) additional acres for Lumber Yards &c) 

w3_The/^ir£7«)( and Mont Complete Estab- 
lishment of tb© kind on tho Globo. 

VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 

BETTY'S BEETHOVEN 

27 STOPS 

GRANT) ORGAN, New Stylo 
NO, 0000, 27 STOPS H Oct- 
avos or tho Celebrated G0L- 
"IGT7E KEED3- It 

Jnest Organ aver 

made. A Caveat Is filed 
at tho JPate-'t Office, to pro 
" 1L Ho other ■manufact- 
rean build thUOrpan. 
With BtooLMu-mn A 
sto anJ Book onl y— jj) Jy U 
Cabinet, Parlor, chapel & Pipe 
$30 and upwards, in great variety. 




Warranted 

If yon cannot visit me b" 
rare t» wrnl for Latest 
Catalogue Bvfort 

Boyliicclscwhcre. . 

DeoUlircct with Ihe man- - - 

nfacturcr and save iniddleiii":i'ft prr>HK 
li«tof namcsof purchasers. 



mi 



"H w j?i ,0 , [ GARDENING 
Sale, read ) FOR PROFIT. 
II you v.i,h lo be- ) PRACTICAL 
Floriu™ ™d ('FLORICULTURE 

"ZZ,ttJ°J"ll GARDENING 

!■'»'"« Use .'FOR PLEASURE, 
only, read ' 

All by peteii irExnnKBOA- 

PriL'ufl.Kleach, postpaid by mail. 
Our Combined Cj 




MUSIC 



IOO Popule 



JOO Comic Sonus, word 

Sentimental Sourr, words and niu*ic3o ct«. 1 00 Old 
Favorite 8<mfrc, words nnd nnisic, 30 ctj<. |00 Opera 
Sonfrs, wonhi unit music, 30 ct*. (00 Honn.- :-o-, k - s 
words and miwic. 30 cts. 1 00 Irish Sontrs, words 
and music. 30 cts | OO Ethiopian Hone-?, word- and 
music 30 cis | OO ^coLch Si.iitrs. words niul mi:-i<-, 
30cU. Anv r.ui- > f the iil-.ow lots' for One Dollar 
All of the above fur Two DolHirs. Tho above comprises 
nearly all of the most popular music i-vrr published 
and is the best bargain ever offered. Order at nnee. 
Postage stampi taki'ii. .Piauoelt.-s, VIolfriH, Guitars 
and Mua<cal Instruments at low prices, 

World Mannf. Oo. 120 Nassau St. New York. 



30 i 



30 



i 00 



MKS. 3\T. McNEILL, 

Invites attention of the public to her large and care- 
fully selected stock of 

Boots cfe Shoes 

OF TBI 

Bo eat Oity.mado Worlt, 

which she will sell at and below cost. Also Trlminirs* 
Notions &c ft wbich will be sold cheaper than ever. 

Please uall and Bee for yourself. Ladles' and gentle- 
men's work made to order, and repairing neatly done. 
MRS. N™*NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



1 A TOIAL OF THE 

BALTIMOREAN JOBBER 

Will clearly *ut»1nutlnt« 
Jj^, .Lc e.^rXnl ,,..I,.U .., 




ALT, SIZE PRESSES, flM 

And PRINTERS' SUPPLIES, 

OATAXiOaUB FltKi:. 

X. :F\ "W. DOBM A 
21 GERMAN STREET, 

BAIiTXMOXUl. 



I A nc n may be found on file at On. P. Rowelt 
HrCtl ACo'a Newspaper AdvprtUlnK Ilurcau 

Siv-ffpS^SS IN NEW YORK. 
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HYGEIA HOTEL., 

JLB SWLABr — 




OLD POINT COMPORT, "\7\A.. 

Situnted one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the confluence of the 
Cheaapeuke Bay and Hampton Honda, being the first point of land lying 
westward between the Opes of Virginia', about fifteen miles north of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all passenger steamers running to and from those 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with tho U. S. Mails, landjng 
only twenty rods from the Hotel, which is substantially built and com- 
fortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic passenger elevators, gas and 
electric bells or Creighton'a Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water; rooms 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and clopeta on every floor, with the most per- 
fect system of drainago of any Hotel or any public building in the country. 
Asa resort for the pleasureaeeker, invalid, or restingplace for louriaia on their 
way to Florida or the North, this houBe, with accomodations forahoutl.OOO 
guests presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather ov 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
35,000 square feet encircling the house on all tides) encased in glass, en- 
abling, the most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and tine wster view 
-without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
ffirt is unequalled for salubrity. Mala-ial /even being absolutely unknown. 
The record of the Meteorkigical Observatory for the past ten years 1 show 
an average temperature of 00 deg., 7-t deg., 7« deg. in summer; 70 deg„ 
59 deg., 40. in autumn; 45 de*.. 44 deg., 42 deg. in winter; and 48 deg., 



;:l dog. for .spring. 

be in- eM-eriallv im: 



and mild tern- 



Splli 



the North, For. ulrrpln 
lie pure ocean uir and the lullaby of the 
)y beacll, but n few feet from the bed- 
1 foporiliees of tile Hygeia. 

H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



! THE DEPOT. 



22 Light Street, 

BADTIMOBE, XVIcl., 

DEALERS IN 

Wrought Irojv Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATER and GAS, 
GUH AND LEATHER BELTING, 

OTJM PA0KINO, LACE LEATHER, 5 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES lor 
SAW MILLS. 
EgTSEsD kor Price List. 

REUTER & MALLORT, 
^ LIGHT ST mj 



JAMES M. BUTT, 



RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Sfbchanioe' Tool.. 
BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS. 
Braaa Goods, tteo. «*>o.. 

No. 5Market Square. Norfolk. Va. 

PATENTS 

We continue to act asSolicltors for Patents. Caveat-:, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights. etc* fur (lie Hiiin il Mali- - 
Canada, Cuba, EnjTliuid, France, <kT;::imv. etc. He 
have bad thirty-Ilvc years' experience. 

Patents obtained tbr-mith i.s ;ir- ii-iioit li Uk ,1 "(*i- 
BSTIF1C AMnuKws. Tins kinn: :i::d >}>W: u.>l IV. ■ 
t rated wr^kly r :i,Mr,S , £. , J:0;i.\ 1 : 1 r.'-!!.uv : .i:i(.I'rof-;v:.-t 
of Science, la very intere-tin^, and lias an vmm -< v.* 
clrculati'in. A.Mr-'ss Mi:\\ i en.. V.iim fr^wi- 
tors. Pub's, -f srtKNTiKic amkiik'an, :J7 Tar'-; I;. ,v. 
New York. Hand tVKikal^ut I'^hi^ frr.-. 



PURE PAINTS M OILS, 

fUSS, VARNISHES, tit 

A good selection of 



LAST OPPORTUNITY. 

Canned Crabs, 

of the finest lot packed by 

T. T. BRYCE. 



frlces are reduced 
, cice tho business. Terms cash wiUi order, or Ex- 
-eaaC. O. D. 

Each two pound can contains the pure fresh meat 
of about Tea Crabs, free from bone. For further 
>t!on adare.-y. 

F. RrcnARDSON, 

Brambleton Avenue, 

Norfolk, V». 



of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOll 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S. DRY KALS0MINE 
unJ FItESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

All orders promptly attended to. 

Thanking the Public for their generous patronage 

in tin- | <w i il M.ll e.i.l-a^ r ■■> -tn. t aitvol 

businesM. and low prices, to merit a continuance of 

"j. W. BOYENTON, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, . 
At tlie Depot, opposite F. A. Schmelz' Store, 
HAM PTON, VA. 
Close connections with Old Point Comfort and Newpo 



IN CONSTANT DHMAND 

A STAPLE ARTICLE. HELLISH FOltEVEK, IS 

THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

terms; oulll Iv ».-.•««, ►!».»!...• t ' .lifferent 

styles and ITH'i's. I i; > 1 1 m i:"^' l';u'.il].-l l.,!il h 
both 01 D AX I) NF.W YKKSl ins SIDE BY SIDE for 



GUIDE to SUCCESS 



SOCIETY 

Is RY FAR the liest mwiness and Social Guldo and 
Hand-Uo^k .-vcr publisbnl Mn--h tin- latest It W\U 
, . , i iv | Iv HOW TO DO EVERY- 
THING in Hi.- way. H"w *"' >"ur own 

y r X"».l., IJus„ l .. r .Ho.nv ( - ! |y and mi- -fully. l»o-.v 

in \.-t in >.n-i.-tv ami in rv."v p:irt of lif--. iia.l foi.t.mw 

,1.,,.,., n.r.-r.a.iant ivforro.-.- AGENTS Wanted 

all or span- tim»>. To kn. w why u,i> Look of RLAL 



'alue and.attrB 

DOUGLASS BROS. PuMls) 



jr. apply 
, Phlladelphl. 




QUININE SUBSTITUTE. 



THERMALINE 



The Only 25 Cent 
AGUE REMEDY 



READ T. ilS 



And all MALAKIAL DISEASES. 

From El obk Thom-os-. Pmiot 
of ihV. Cntud) of the Ottered of 

wai dangcrouJjr ill and enwriy prettiainrl from ChilU 
and Fever. Quinine nil o:her mctHcian were Irird 
without elTect. Mr. Cra g, who had uwtl Tiickmaline 
a» a tome, advbed a trial of Thwwausb, which wa« 
done, ie*uliing in hit complete recovery within a few 
da>n." 

AT ALL B2TO3IST3, CS B7 HAIL, 25c' ?EB SSL 
DUNDAS DICK A CO., 112 While Street, N. Y. 

SEIDUTINE p s o e ™, 

As pleasant aa ( Bo. SACH 





DOCUTA 



Keirulute tba Bowels easily 
and pleasantly. Cnrc» Cons- 
tipation, llles. Biliousness, 
Healaclic, Heartburn, Ac. All 

Dcngfin^ts, or bv mail, 25c. per 
box. DUNDAS DICK & CO., 112 Whit. 
Stre.t, New York. 

Capsulets. 

I Tho safest anil most 

-eliable Ciuo for all 

piseaacs 01 tu« urinary Organs. Certain 
Care in eight days. No otber medicine 
can do this. Tho best medicine is the 
cheapest. Bewareof dangerous imitations. 
All Druggists, or by mail, 75c. and $1.60 

£;r box. Write for Circular. DUNDAS 
ICK i. CO , 112 While street. Ne w York. 

^^nr^3 Instantly relieved by the use 
LU3aJ ° f MACtjUEEX J1ATIC0 
oin i m i.> i . • . r^Tni^P^^ •* • • * •• 

npplicationsofit. UmiljJSold by all 
Druggists, or mailed on receipt ol EVSH 
by DUNDAS DICK 4; CO., MTg rrH 
Ohcmists. 112 Whito Street, New York. 



Theodorlck A. Williams. Wm. C. Dlctaonf 

T. A. Williams & Dickson; 
Wholesale Grocers^ 

' —AND— 

Commission Merchants, 

' 2 & 4 EOAIfOKE SQTJAEE, ' ■ : \ | 
Norfolk, Va. 




FOR SALE '(BY 

Jas. B. Macjveal & Co., 

Maiaafacturors' Agent* and 

Jobben and Uealen in 

BURNING, rkll C MACHINE EY, 
ANIMAL, V/II-OiannehS, 

GASOLINE-all grades, AI.C01IOI, I.IN- 
SEED OIL, AXLE GREASE, Kt.. 

34 South Calvert St., Baltimore. 



AGENTS Wanted for the Standard Edition 

Revised New Testament. £ 



10 STYLES^iJ^^ ™ «- 

.like Km 1 
ol surrriw 
ourllbcn 
Henri UII 



'SrtKZ™. Mar,. 

llo gr- lis. <.w n..i.liiw" civeoto BubMrlb- 
le srWcl ol surrfwful ranv.sslDir ri.en overr 
s.nutor our liberal terms. (Mention this p«- 
Tbe He.ri lllil Publls.lnt l... 

Noawica, Com. 
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SOUTHERN WORK MAM. 



AMOSG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

or oniu LANoaoitNB. 



ally 



Few people wo talk of the "Negro Prob- 
lem," realize ho* very destitute most of the 
colored people are, and how manifold 
their difficulties, when they would attain the 
position to which the very humblest rank of 
American Citizens have a right to aspire. 

The tribulations of a young couple w 
lived near me some years ago, afforded 
painful illustration of these facta, and elicited 
much sympathy among their more fortunate 
neighbors. 

A young Negro mimed William Green had 
been for some time ''keeping company" with 
_ a dusky damsel called Su*y Smith, William 
being in the employment of a butcher " 
city, and Susy earning her living in a tobac- 
co factory. Both wero members of a (lour 
iahing colored church, and S isy's rich.raelodi 
ous voice, made her very valuable in the choir. 

Whatever may be said of the extravagant 
and emotional religion of the colored church' 
es, they often exorcise a wholesome influence 
on morals. 

In cases like that of my young friends, the 
committee assigned to such dimes, aduionisli 
the "courting couple," that they had better 
be married, warning them that »uy snspl 
of impropriety will be visited with st 
from church privileges, a terrible pt 
African eyes, involving great BOC 
This usually results in a speedy mar: 
thenceforward the Bidets r.f the con; 
smile benignautly on tlic wedded |: 
greet thetn with cordial washes, ac 
1 good advice. 

When William and Susy had received their 
friendly warning, and announced their pur- 
posed being married at an early day, many 
unlooked for obstacles beset their path. 
William being a comparative stranger in the 
place, and having tittle money and no credit, 
found it difficult to make, t he necessary nr- 
. rangemcnts. Susie's step- fat her, who had 
hitherto interposed no objections to her 
sweetheart's attentions, now loudly an- 
nounced that his house was already too small 
for his own family, and, would by no means 
accommodate another person. Her mother, 
a somewhat shrewish personal previously 
silent on the subject, now declared that she 
"didn't know nothing about that strange 
nigger, an' didn't want nothing to do with 
him." 

It was after long searching that a room was 
found, which could be rented at a price to 
suit the purse of the . impecunious young 
housekeepers, and the landlord demanded a 
month's rent in advance. 

The license, costing something had next to be 
procured, and at this point the would-be bride- 
groom was informed by the colored pastor 
-he had "done quit fcrussin* marryiu' folks, de J 
alius 'peared to think they didn't owenothin' 
to the person what jined 'em artcr dey bin 
married a while, an' ef dey wanted his servi- 
ces dey had to pay him 'forehanded." 

These incidental expenses, with the bride's 
outfit, consumed most of the slender stock of 
money on hand, and the lover's troubles were 
further increased, when the wedding day, 
proved one of the most inclement of the mid- 
winter season. About noon a message from 
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the imbecility ' 



info 



[the 
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ervaded his frame 
since his late illness, he would be unable to 
distribute the ceremonies of matrimony at 
such a distance, an* ef dey wanted to git 
married dat night dey QMS' come to hiin." 

The luckless groom was despondently con- 
sidering the investment of his hist dollar iu a 
vehicle, when his employer, the butcher, took 
pity on him, and offered the bridal party the 
covered wagon used in his business, stipula- 
ting, however, that as his horse was not very 
sure-footed, it must be returned before the 
fast falling sleet should harden into ice, and 
render tho road dangerous. 

After all had at length been arranged, the 
much-tried couple set out on their expedition 
to the Parsonage, tlx: bride being arrayed ' 



the white dress and gay 
vided for the weddings 
at home. When they n 
nation, it transpired il 
been made ' 



she had pro- 



id, and his Af- 



party giv^m by a parishioner 
comfortable circumstances th 
unlucky couple who had gi 
many difficulties to meet tho requirements of 
nuptial life. 

There was nothing to do now but wait for 
the parson,who did not arrive for some hours, 
and in the meantime the butcher became un- 
easy and sent for his wagon, leaving the bride 
and groom to begin their wedded life by a 
tramp through drenching rain, with ice, snow 
and slosh underfoot.' This resulted in a severe 
illness with the bride, but had also the effect 
Of. softening the hearts of her parents, and 
eliciting kindness aud sympathy among their 
neighbors. After a while things began to 
look a little more promising. The young hus- 
band found steady work and good wagt*B,and 
the bride, who seemed quite content in her 



those of the 
through 



simple house-keeping, gradually recovered 
strength and resumed her work in the factory. 
Agaiu Susy's sweet voice wukc the echoes in 
the hills around,, as she went at dawn, and re- 
turned at dusk from her daily work, and Wil- 
liam was seen steadily going his rounds with a 
cheerful, smiling face. 

Unhappily. this pleasant state of things did 
not continue many months. 

Africans nave troubles in domestic affairs, 
in common with the rest of humanity, aud as 
in the families of other races, the mother in- 
law sometimes casts a cloud over a horizon, 
which might otherwise prove serene. 

Perhaps William had not forgotten the 
harshness of his wife's mother, before their 
marriage ; perhaps the aforesaid relative in- 
bold, at 



terfer 

the you 



:..!.!.■ wife could i 



ued bet 
ie, which the 
One of the 
i allo.ving his 
f him, and in 
nan received 
as a facetious 
An ambiti 



quarrels culminated in WUlia 
quick temper to get the bette 
a scutlle between them, the ^ 
a severe cut in the shoulder, - 
local editor described the affu 
ous young African made & premature attempt 
to dissect his mother-in law, but only suc- 
ceeded in inflicting a bad flesh wound," The 
hurt proved quite serious, the woman was 
confined to bed a long time, and the irate 
step father appeared for the prosecution, when 
his son-in law was tried on the ground of its 
being "an attack with intent to kill." Wil- 
liam disclaimed all such intentions, but ill-feel- 
ing was known to have existed between the 
parties, and he was sentenced to the peniten- 
iary for three years.. An interval of some 

edition, and the poor young wife had grieved 
so bitterly and shown such tender affection 
for her husband during the trial, that she was 
permitted by the jailer to spend as much 
time as the prison rules allowed, in William's 
cell. 

Susy constantly carried her captive Spouse 
such refreshments as were suited to African 
tastes, and her small means, and in one of her 
visits, gave him a big pone of corn bread, ex- 
plaining to he turn-key who admitted her, 
that "she knew William had plenty'' of good 
vittals at the jail, but dc po* boy, hunkered s-o 
fur a pone uv bread from home, she hud 
fetched him one right out uv do uven. It 
was so hot, she couldn't hardly tote if. 1 *— In 
the "wee sm i' hours" of the night following, 
William was captured by the jail guard, just 
as he was bidding adieu to prison' walls and 

himself, with the aid .d tools furnished 
Susy's innocent looking corn pone, lie ^ 



dusky I 



IOE-YAOHTINGON THE HUDSON. 

li A"n ice-yacht flits about like a swallow, 
skimming over the river with the speed aud 
grace of a bird. She is better than a bird, 
for she takes you along in her flight and gives 
you the triumph of the wing, as she sweeps, 
and swings, And trembles on through space. 
Mount this wayward flyer as she is launched 
upon the wind. Your course is down the 
Rndaon from Pougkeeps'io, and, as your sail 
begins at a moderate speed, you can observe 
'ysiene, 

The wind pours down over the banks of 
c river in strong gusts. The Sky is partly 
covered with clouds ; the gray desert of win- 
ter has lost its gleams of color ; snow-squalls 
enshroud the dark headlands, and the grim 
face of Nature frowns with stormy gloom. It 
i time to draw up to the lire and talk of 
rms, while one is basking in luxury an 1 
rmth. Hut you are lauuchcil upon the 
ud; the light snow whirls upward in the 
of the mainsail, and she seems a spirit of 
• air in a cloud, sweeping onward like a 
drlwiud; The windVhowls in the rigging, 
I ice crashes, the runners ring, and you hold 
to the shrouds in a nervous frenzy of ex- 
citement. As she turns in her sudden mo- 
tions, you feel as if your body were trying to 
n in some swift tangential course, even 
thoirgh your hands and feet remain. Space 
opens freshly before you every moment as a 
strange, devouring void, and you fly into it 
with a wild, erratic motion, seemingly beyond 
the rule of human will or natural law. You 
_ _ not shut up in a ponderous train— a whole 
world of material, roaring, jolting matter. 
Here you fly alone through tne keen air and the 
flashing sunshine, with the sRecd of a bird 
soaring in the *ky. But your eyes are not 
those of an eagle, and they seo things changed 
by the rapid passage, Objects seem melted 
down and drawn out into blurred, elongated 
forms ; shapes and colors are loBt, and things 



look blue. Now the wind lulls agajufyou list- 
en to the roaring of the gusts sweeping up the 
bluff and through the bare forest ; (then a 
louder roar conies oo, a-» an express train 
thunders out of the tunnel. The windows lire 
rilled with eager faces, and waving hand- 
kerchiefs stream in tho wind; the engine 
blows a shrill challenge, and you wave an ac- 
ceptance. But the wind plays you false, and 
the train passes in triumph . Then all at once 
you get the breeze ami move up; you skim 
along with ease compared to the thundering 
tread of the iron horse, aud you gain on him. 
As you come abreast, the windows and plat- 
forms are crowded with excited people; you 
hold on your course and, with the next gust, 
pass them as though they were slowing up. 
while they cordially salute your victory with 
more waving and whistling. You soon lose 
sight and sound of them; the wind roars in the 
rigging: as the yacht sways in her course, Iter 
extreme Speed makes her divergences appear 
like leaps from side to side— a mud, reeling 
motion! Such a flight over the earth is among 
hcruir feats, and it kindles your nature with 
the fire of valor. But the flight is done, and 
you must stop the triumph «f the wing; yon 
descend from the clouds of sun* and "the 
roaring storm on which you do* as an eagle 
on a whirlwind; you return to the common 
earth, to the long, narrow vulley of ice, dull 
and gray between iti headlands, now flaming 
out in the cold, clear, silent evening. 

Ice-vachtiu"' seem to lie the acme nf reck- 



poker and dealt summary justice upon the- 
unwary youth. Now do .you suppose that that 
man's prayer? ever influenced those boys aft- 
er such a display of temper? 

I have in mind another teacher. I cari see 
him now us he came, into school after there 



had been 



He 



I'ulked i 



jW-lle 
: "lie 
:d the In 



j among tho- 
de»k, and stood 
td hands, perfect- 
liiblc, he turned 
mm', the desired 



all. He 



id h< 



ud 



■ I in;: 



end . 



opr. 



made fast to the boom, take a tow behind 
her on smooth ice; when she is under full 
speed put her about sharply, tiud give him a 
swing in-fore he lets go the rope, as if from a 
sling. He will compare himself to a bullet." 

Scribi.er's Monthly 



HOW TO GOVERN A SCHOOL. 

Ci 

Extracts, from a lecture l>y Ktv. Dr. A. D. Mayo, of 
Iloston, Mass., before tin: I!niimt«n,Nyft A. Institute. 

There arc three divisions in education; the 
training of the character, the training of the 
mind, the training of the hand. No one of 
these can be neglected with safety. 

'We read of towns built on the sides of sleep- 
ing volcano.*, whose animation is suspended. 
The inhabitants consider themselvra-sufe, but 
are roused from their false security by the 
thunderinu's beneath them, and the showers 
of lava which pour forth from their craters. 
Just such a dangerous experiment, does u 
teacher try who educates the mind without 
educating the character. The power of the 
engineer on the railroad to do harm is ten 
times gpcater than that of t'-;c stage driver; 
and so the powerof an educated man for harm 
is ten times greater than that of an ignorant 
man. Cultivation of the mind alone does 
not make men generous. It has the tendency 
to make cliques. Only broad culture will 
make men labor for others. Culture of the 
mind alone will raise men above their fellows, 
without giving them the inclination to stretch 
out a helping band to those below. 

The responsibility of the teacher at the pres- 
ent day is enormous. The teacher stands in 
the place of the parent, lie is to carry on the 
training which is commenced at home. The 
State commits its children to the teacher. 
Virginia gives one million and a half annual- 



with the < 

sea 01 the school. That quiet manner, and 
those two words made an impression on those 
Modems* that will last as Long as they live. 

In ibjis^ree country the teacher's position 
is 'he- un^B n sponsible because he is to train 
sovereign?; he is to make rulers. The Presi- 
dent ofithu United States is merely the servant 
or (he sovereign citizens of the country. We 
have to form the characters not of subjects, but 
of the reigning power. So it will not do for 
us to train up children to be machines. Each 
individual inu t be studied, and individual 
powers mu*t I; is developed. You have seen, 
oiades of gra is fruz n into place, standing 
still :uid motio ile.-s. You have seen the same 
nodding in the wind. Now we don't want to 
make iron-clad men and women. There is a 
criminal class j in every school, aud severity 
must be used in dealing with them,- but for 
the majority of the students in our schools, 
other and gentler methods must be adopted. 
May none ot you mouse in your pupils such 
feelings as two! graduates of the Button Latin 
school had toward an old master. They had < 
made a vow during their school days that if 
ever they met that man after they left school, 
and had a fair chance, they would thrash him. 
Long years afterward, passing a cemetery where 
the gr.ives were being opened for the purpose 
of removing the bodies to, another ground, 
they came upon the bones of this same old 
master. Boiling up their sleeves they shook 
their fists at the remains, saying, »'we have 
you now." i' 

lu order to govern Hicces-fullv, the teacher 
must learn to love each child. You may say 
tha*. is impossible, but it is absolutely necessa- 
ry. How is it to be accomplished? Bid you 
ever notice how a tire in a grate is made? 
One coul is found, that is kindled into life by 
blowing. From that one coal the tire extends 
to the rest of the fuel, until all is in a blaze. 

the breast of the child, 



. foi 



diing in which it is interested! 
hildren. We all love the peo- 



governing^ 



ly for the suppbrt of schools. 

It is necessary in governing a school that 
the teacher should be what he tries to teach 
his children to be. lie must know how to 
govern himself before he can govern others 
successfully. 'These children arc keen observ- 
ers of character. They look in and discover 
of what mat< rial the teacher is made. They 
imitate his defects of character. They un- 
derstand quite clearly' what a teacher really 
is, and no words will hide the truth from 

There lived in Kentucky not many years 
ago an old-time school master, more given 
to flogging than to moral suasion; with 
great confidence in the advice of Solomon in 
regard to the advantage of using the rod. 
Now this man was accustomed to introduce 
the Bchool exercises with very long prayerB. 
A half-hour was a short allowance of lime for 
him. His scholars chafed under this ordeal, 
and one of the older boys devised a way of, 
putting a stop to it. One morning when the 
master was in the midst of his devotions, the 
youth rose from his seat, climbed up to the 
clock and turned the hands one hour forward, 
hoping thus to make the teacher believe that 
he had consumed an hour and a half in his 
prayer. But the man watched as well as 
prayed. His prayer came to a sudden stop. 
He rushed defwn from the desk, seized the 



Give your children enough to do. Don't 
leave them idle the greater part of tlic day. 
Let them have slates, and when they are not 
r« citing, lei them be writing their lessons./ If 
you do not utilize their spare activitv/they 
will turn it to making mischief. When I first 
taught school, I called the children up in the 
morning to soft their A. B. C: (cabalistic 
tigns which meant nothing to them.) then* I 
left them to themselves for the rest of the day. 
As a result, there was a. long procession to 
the water pail, then there was a long pro- 
cession to the fire. Make jour children for- 
get to do these things, by giving them plenty 
to do. 

Govern children through then 
class. There are always leaders u 
Get hold of them. Set yourself to get their 
confidence. Make them your helpers. Gov-' 
ern the others through them.—— J 

»When I was a young man, I was invited" 
to take a school in the neighborhood of my 
own home. The school had a bad character; 
The boys had turned out the last teacher, and 
were waiting to do the same for the u^xt one 
that came. 1 consulted with an-old aunt who 
lived at our house. She said to ine, \ "Go 
ahead. Take the school and I will help you. 
1 know this country pretty well, and I know 
the scholars iu thaVyschool. There are two 
great 'gals' who go tRere. Now I wilLgo and 
see them, and if you can get those 'gala' on 
your side you will be all right." The school 
commenced, the rebellious boys made their 
threats. Once it seemed as though I should 
have to give way, but the "{wo great gals" 
stood by me, und I came out ahead. 



o one who walks the streets can have failed 
.to notice the great number of very small boys 
who smoke cigarettes and cigars incessantly. 
It is equally evident that this habit is injurious. 
A remedy for this growing evil, which bide 
fair to introduce new and objectionable weak- 
ness and disease among our youth, is most 
important. In Germany the mischief done to 
growing boys has been found to be so great 
that the Government ordered the police to for- 
bid lads under 16 from smoking in the streets. 



Several cantons in Switzerland have also 
this. — Press. 
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them, not because they tire weak, but 
because they arc strong. Their suffering 
is not now the question. It is our own. Our 
ex slaves can cnilttrc the consequences of 
their own ignorance as long as we cun. 

They are a rapidly growing, political 
power. Tnc practical man used to say. 
" They will die out, " anil passetl them by: 
the sentimentalist said "We owe then 
a debt and must help them. " Now 
the practical man who has some interest 
in national credit, and knows aWitlhe last 
census, cannot be indifferent. Diametri- 
cally opposite political contliinaUons'havc 
recently been made in Virginia and in 



for keeping quiet. Then the constant 
changes, from the highest executive au- 
thority to the agent in charge, as well as 
the rotation of legislators, prevents ex- 
perience from doing its perfect work. Igno- 
rance of his condition is thus fundamental 
where knowledge of it ehoulj be. 

While a kind and increasing interest 
in the red race is perceptible throughout 
the country. Congress gives them a little 
$400,000 
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Colored voters followed 
equal readiness either 
ideas of .duty did not 
because tlicv did not 
id as to guide them. 
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The case with the black race is pre- 
cisely what- it is with, the white: only 
while not one Negro voter in ten can 
read and write well: and live in ten whites 
can, that of the former is something 
like five times more pressing than that of 
the latter. 

The day of physical relief is passed; 
the relief of to-day is for our own sakes 
as much as his. The race is using its 
vast political force without knowing what 
it is about. It is worth our while to 
teach them to think. 

Enfranchisement created a terrible 
danger, but the danger was necessary to 
create an interest in their welfare. With- 



gain that will hardly afreet the Indian. 
Demoralization and, death are likely to 
keep ahead of' improving influences. 

Any change seems hopeless. What 
should be done? For one thing, d with 
the Negro, stop the rations or rnalec them 
liiional upon industry, but provide 
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We have quite assimilated and saved 
the Negro; we are, however, destroying 
the Indian by stuffing him with bcef'nnd 
starving him as to ideas. We are be- 
seeching the Chinese to go, for they beat 
us at whatever they undertake. 

Such are our relations with the three 
races with whom this nation is called 
Providentially, to deal. 

The Negro is more than holding his own. 
Miscegenation, so rapid in slavery, is 
somewhat checked, and the race is for- 
ever with us. The black man is, the 
world over, found mingling with the 
white man; no other race survives the 
contact except the Chinese, from whom 
the white man is inclined to get away. 
The curse upon Canaan, lias, after ages, 
proved a blessing in disguise. He has 
been a servant, but lias learned the arts 
of his master, and has an empire in the 
rich lands of the South that nobody can, 
for reasons of climate, dispute. Alrica is 
being opened up: fine types of Negroes 
are discovered. Not as with the Malay 
and Polynesian races, where the preseucc 
of the Caucasian (except in the-. Dutch 
colonics.) has meant death to the natives; 
the black tribes of Africa seem likely to 
survive contact with Europeans. 

We tnayOcave the Negro to himself. 
There is politically no Southern question, 
l ' there is no Negro question, 
ballot, after i all, settled the 
business. The race has not thrown a 
pauper upon the nation: , it produces and 
eoiiMiuics enormously ; its consumption 
and production keeping tens of thousands 
ol white people employed, and countless 
Northern factories-busy. Its very crimi- 
nals arc 1 so tractable that their penitenti- 
y -labor, with good management, more 

pays expenses, 
they tax their own states slightly for 
the care of the infirm, insane and desti- 
tute. Tin y arc no longer wards of the 
nation, but are helping shape its future. 

I hoy are ignorant, but that is not their 
jault. No race iu like condi'ion, irt all 
history, has made such good use of educa- 
™Hd opportunities. We must help 
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been made to enlighten them would never 
have been made. The logic of necessity 
alone would do. Necessity and not phi- 
lanthropy created the comparatively 
flourishing school system of the Southern 
Slates 

The fuctors,that. after emancipation, set- 
tled the Negro problem, were the Consti- 
tutional amendments, (or citizenship ) 
education, and the teachings of experi- 
ence. 

For a short time after the war, the Ne- 
gro was, at certain points, fed by govern- 
ment. 

We had the duty of feeding about two 
thousand freed people at Hampton, Va., 
from .March (i, 1800, to Oct. 1, 18<S(i, and 
the opportunity of studying the effects 
ol -that policy which had been con- 
tinued several years. They seemed as 
poor as poverty could make them. They 
were perfect in the art of beggary. Gov- 
ernment support by pauperizing' steadily 
pushed them down. 

I Given tkc authority to continue or cease 
the issue of rations, we ceased it Oct. 1. 
1SCC, olfcring a refuge in hospital to all 
who feared starvation. ' There was ground 
for anxiety, although for weeks the peo- 
ple had been carefully warned to be ready- 
to take care of themselves. / Not a sion 
of trouble appeared. Belter times began'; 
squalor disappeared; there was more in- 
dustry and less vagrancy, and steady im- 
provement to the present day. 

Indians are like other "people. Feed- 
ing Indians at Agencies is the- old ' con- 
traband" system perpetuated, with the 
same wretched results — breeding beggars. 
It is done however, by treaty stipulation. 
But that treaty stipulation does not pre- 
vent the enormous gratuities of the gov- 
ernment from being used as a leverage ; 
for instance for making the children attend 
school. Efllctent Indian, Agents have 
done' this — but how many^aic efficient? 
One wise agent required fjf his people 
a return in labor for rations received, 
and accomplished much. There is, here 
and there, in the Indian reservations, a 
light shining out of the. general darkness 
and hopelessness, by way of a man. 
There are 6f> Indian Agents but not CC 
lights. They are generally well-mean- 
ing, honest men, the bcsl that can be got 
for their meagre pay, which is a sort of 
protective tariff established by Congress 
against first class men. 

Until this policy changes, the Indian 
will flounder about as he is doing ; 
individuals with special chances may 
ove, but there will be no advance 
g the whole line, eating all he can 
get from government, well aware that they 
who have behaved the worst get the most 



jgement would 1 
which means firstrate men 
the entire range of officials. This is. nflcr 
all, the Alpha and Omega of the Indian 
question. 

Give him the vote as it was given to 
the blacks. This would force things, as 
it did in the South. Perhaps it is the 
best remedy The Indian is not fit for it; 
neither was the Negro; but it compelled 
llic South to educate him. The Indian as 
n voter -.would create a hue and cry from 
the states and territories where they are 
situated. No longer would a few Eastern 
men and church committees wait on Con- 
gress for a hearing, and then go meekly 
home. Delegation after delegation from the 
West would stay in Washington, and de- 
mand education ns a protection from these 
wild voters, until they got it. 

With the vote would go all that pertains 
to 'citizenship. He would blunder, but 
like the Negro he would blunder ahead. 
Let it come at once, not because a gradu- 
al preparation would not be the best way, 
hut a gradual preparation is not going on, 
and is not likely to. 

The ten thousand Indian children who 
arc now at school, out ofthc filly thousand 
who ouglr. to be there, and the marked 
improvement among certain tribes, are a 
slight offset to the deterioration of the two 
hundred thousand who are suffering only 
as white men would under the same 
circumstances. 

People of this country who cannot take 
care of themselves, don't get taken care 
of. Our Government is not meant for 
the rate of colonics and ofwards.and yf the 
weak generally, but of the strong and 
self-reliant, wjio can state their grievances 
and get what they want in the name of 
the electoral vote they can throw. 

The education of the Negro was ne- 
glected by public men, but not his vote ; 
for it made members of Congress. 

The best way to make a man of the 
Indian is to treat him as a mar.; forcing 
up the Negro seemed ruinous, but it suc- 
ceeded. 

We let the foreigner vote almost at 
once; why not the Indian? Which is the 
most dangerous? ' 

Give him political power, and education 
will be increased tclWold from the demand 
of the Indian and from the necessity of it. 
No less pressure will suffice. A kill or 
cure remedy like this is better than the 
siuiply killing policy of the day. 

Supplying Indians with wisely chosen, 
well paid men, to lead them up to better 
tiling, is as improbable as the reappearance 
of Moses. Our political system forbids 
it, not theoretically but practically. 

The introduction into the Indian ser- 
vice of a number of army ofllccrs, making 
the Bureau semi-military but independ- 
ent, like the Signal Service, has been 
thought of.and is, perhaps, the only prac- 
tical way of establishing an efficient per- 
manent policy. There are no such men 
for the management of Indians, as a 
certain class of army officers, whose intel- 
ligence, expericuce, humanity and power 
are equal to every exigency of the Indian 
question. This plan might conflict with 
interests too strong to be overcome. 

The five railroad lines that are belting 
this continent are forciDg tremendous in- 
fluences upon the Indian, creating condi- 
tions which he can survive only as he shall 
have the innate power to resist them. 
It will be, after all, every man for 
himself, when it comes to the question 



of avoiding temptation. We can but 
help him by sending him men of force and 
high tone to influence him, and by provid- 
ing the practical education, which Carlisle 
and Hampton are allowed to illustrate in 
a small way, but which Congress refuses 
to multiply. 

To this end there must be a revolution 
of the Government policy, if not of its 
policy, then of the organization of the 
Indian department, for the sake of a better 
policy. i 

We may disqftes,hcrcattcr, the very dif- 
ferent relation If the " heathen Chinee," 
to our country They are a race ptjivok- 
ingly addieted to such virtues ns industry 
anil thrill; hut while adding enormously 
to our' wealth, they send so much back to 
their aged parcnls-at home that they can- 
not be tolerated and must ''go." They 
are equivalent to any machinery that pro- 
'luces goods more cheaply than hand la- 
bor, thereby turning many people out of 
certain employments, but more than make 
it up in other ways. 



The following table has been carefully 
rcpared by Prof C. C. Painter, who rep- 
I'sents the American .Missionary Associa- 
ion at Washington, in the effort it is 
taking to secure adequate national aid in 
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led several millions of 
dollars during tiie past few years in train- 
ing teachers for the common schools of 
the South, who have but limited opportu- 
nity for teaching, because, as this table will 
show, the school funds of these states are 
so inadequate; sufficient to keep a school 
open for only a month or so, in many of 
the states, dining the year. By changing 
from district to district, the teacher may 
manage to find employment at a moderate 
salary for several months, and thus live, 
but the pupil forgets during the long va- 
cation what he imperfectly learns during 
a short school term, and it is the oltl ques- 
i tion of the frog — that jumps up two feet > 
during the day and slips back three during ' 
the night,— how long will it take him to 
get out of the well? 

It will be seen that.of a fund distributed / 
to the state* and territories on the basis' 
of illiteracy, considerably more than two- 
thirds of it would go. to the old slave 
states; but largely over one-half of the 
whole would go there because of colored 
illiterates. 

This tabic supposes a fund distributed 
to. the states by the general Government 
which will give annually $3.00 per cap. to 
each illiterate person ten years of age or 
over, who cannot wriie. This would re- 
quire a total of $18,719,058. This would 
give to the 10 old slave states and theD.C. 
a total of $14,449,579. But of this sum 
$9,187,922 would go because of colored 
illiterates, and $4,901, C57 because of white 
illiteracy, leaving to the other states $4,/ 
570,439 for whites and blacks of the same 
class. Of this last sum. $109,632 would ; 
be given because of colored illiterates, but; 
in the table no distinction is made because 
of color in these states ; all are accounted 
as whites. 

The states are grouped by twos, select- 
ing those that have nearly the same 
population, for the sake of comparison 
and contrast, and it must be remembered 
that the basis is illiterates, not the whole- 
number of school children. In the South- 
ern states where common schools are new 
and illy supported, those classes are near- 
ly equal — the illiterates being somewhat 
the larger ; e. g. in S. C. the total number 
of school children is 228.4G3; the illiter- 
ates (10 years of age and over) is 309,848. 
In Miss. »ch. child. 302.370 ; illiterate 373,201 
" N.C., " " 420,829 465,305 
•' Va., " " 483,701 " • 430,35a 
While, of course, in the states which hare 
sustained an efficient common school sys- 
tem, the illiterates are few compared with 
those of school age, as 
In Kan., scb. child. 312,231 ; illiterates 30,475 
" Mich. " " 486.903 " ' 63,728 
1.628,727 " 67,150 
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Inferences from these figures as to the 
value of the schools are legitimate. 

This table Aow.s, 1st, total population 
of state by last census; 2d. total number 
of illiterates, 10 years of ago or over; 3rd. 




camber of colored illiterates in Southern 
states. 4th, total sum from state and lo- 
cal taxes expended for common schools, 
1880; 5t"),what this sum would give to each 
school of illiterates (not schoolchildren) 
which is found by dividing of the tctal illit- 
erates by 30, for an average school j 6th, 
what a fund yielding $3.00 per capita to 
Illiterates would carry to each state; 7 th, 
how much of this in the Southern states 
would be for colored illiterates; 8th, how 
much to white illiterates, and 9th, total 
i white population of Southern states, all 
being counted as white in the other states. 

A few obvious suggestions force them, 
selves u| 
How 



ates at the rate of $20. per year for each 
school of 30 such persons? (2) The bal- 
lot is in the hands of this ignorance by 
act of National legislation, and the danger 
threatened by it is not to North Carolina 
alone but to Iowa and Oregon also. (3) 
The question of providing for the educa- 
tion of these masses is indeed a vital con- 
stitutional question, as living over an 
open sewer is a constitutional interest. 
The safety of the Republic is the supreme 
law of the Republic, and providing for that 
safety is the supreme duty of the states- 
man 



The table does not include all the 
n us from"theso figures. (1) ! Btates, as the intention is to illustrate the 
will it take North Carolina, for I need of such help; not to mako an exhaust- 
to make safo voters of her illiter- 1 ive exhibit. 
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EDU0ATI0H BY 00NGEEBSI0HAL AID. 

BT PROF. 0. 0. PAINTER. 

The flood of bills thrown into both 
houses of Congress proposing to create 
and distribute a fund to the States and 
Territories on the basis of illiteracy, to 
supplement the educational work they are 
doing, indicates an interest on the part 
of Congressmen in this vital subject, but 
what is more hopeful, and much better, 
indicates also a demand on the part of 
the people in all sections of the country 
■■that something adequate shall be done. 

These bills confirm the old adage: "Many 
men, many minds", — and if each one shall 
violently insist upon his own views being 
carried out, it may prove that in the mul- 
titude of counsellors thero is not safety 
but confusion and defeat for the present, 
yet this body politic is stron"ly inocula- 
ted with the . sentiment that something 
will be done in tho near future. 

Our limited experience in statesmanship 
begets a becoming modesty which forbids 
over bold suggestions as to how this fund 
shall be created, or under what supervi- 
sion and by what machinery administered, 
but a wider experience as educators, we 
trust, will disarm a captious criticism, if 
we make two or three as to principles 
which should guide tho wisdom of the 
statesmen who shall give hope to the 
measures demanded. 

1. The help should be so given that it 
will stimulate rather than supercede the 
necessity of state effort. In our opinion 
it would bo an infinite hurt if the respon- 
sibility, either of supporting chiefs, or 
j(ontrolling exclusively the interests of com 
mon schools should be taken from 'he 
states, or be materially intcrferred with. 

S. It should bo help for the common 
schools; temporary aid in the training of 
teachers perhaps, chiefly in giving them 
opportunity to teach the vast ignorant 
masses who have the ballot in their hands, 
that they may use it with salety to the 
Republic, rather than to teach men to 
farm scientifically, or to be skilled artisans 
or wise professional men. 

"The safety of the Republic is the su 
preme law of the land." This is tho max- 
im which not only justifies, but demands 
action on the part of tho general govern- 
ment ; and it should also suggest the lim- 
itations under whioh the action should bo 
taken. 

3. The help should bo immediate and 
not remote. The fortunes of war, and tho 



necessities of legislative action have made 
citizens of a large mass of ignorant men, 
whose votes are to shape for weal or woe, 
tho character of our laws, and this at a 
time when the states in which this igno- 
rance is chiefly found, were utterly im 
poverished by tho dcsolatcnt-ss of that 
war, and possessed neither the means nor 
the disposition to do the Educalional work 
which alone can convert this mass of igno- 
rance and element of danger into one of 
enlighten id strength and safety. 

The time lias fully come when these 
states sec and feel the necessity of this, 
and arc putting forth their strength to do 
the work, but from sheer inability must 
leave it largely undone for generations to 
como. 

There is no longer tho least excuse for 
the general government, if it refuses to 
meet the emergency which it has thrust 
upon the Republic. 

Largely more than one halt of a fund 
for the education of the illiterate, would 
go to the South for Neoho illiteracy; less 
than one-fourth becau9cof white illiteracy. 
Alabama has 433,447 illiterate persons, 

10 years of oge or over, who cannot write; 

of these 321.680 are colored. She is able ', members' oTthe H. 



at present to raise only $17. per annum for 
each school of 30 such persons. North 
Carolina raises $20. for each such school. 
How long before these states, at this rate, 
can mako safe voters of these people, con- 
cerns not these states alone, but is of vital 
moment to every state, and cititcn of the 
Union. 

If Congress should create a fund which 
would give $3,00 per annum for tho edu- 
cation of this class alone, it will require 
an aggregate annual sum of $18,719,958 
Of this, Mississippi would receive $1,119,- 
603, but of this, $959,529 would be for 
colored illiterates,' and $160,344 for white 
illiterates. While New Jersey which has 
nearly exactly the same population, would 
receive only $159,747 from the Banie fund, 
which is nearly the same amount as Mis- 
sissippi's share for white illiteracy. 

The more closely the facts are studied 
the more clearly does it appear that this 
sum and this effort is demanded because 
of Negro illiteracy, for which tho nation 
at largo is responsible, and every part of 
It alike is concerned. Experience Bbould 
have made it apparent at this time, that 
neither political party can safely rely upon 
this element as an ally for party measur- 
es; it is a broken reed always, which will 
grievously wound tho sido of him who 
leans upon it; it becomes a deadly blud- 



geon, and with it he will beat out the life 
of civil liberty, unless he is timely disarm- 
ed by the prompt and adequate action of 
the government, in providing that the 
citizen it has made shall be qualified for 
the duties and responsibilities with which 
he is charged. 

EDITORIAL 00BBE8P0HDEH0E. 

(OmHmutl From J jut Xumt.tr.) 
AT NAS1ITILLI. 

After dinner, wo drove for a couple of hours 
about the city, visitiog the splendidly built 
and equipped Vanderbilt University (for 
whites) with its fine, new divinily hall. We 
had time to see hut not inspect the Central Ten- 
nessee College (Methodist), and tha Nashville 
University (Baptist), for Negroes; each with 
about three hundred students, hoarders, from 
this and other states. Both are doing excellent 
work: in part theological. We passed the 
University of Tennessee, adopted by the 
Trustees of the Peahody Fund as a training 
college of a high order where Southern whites 
are fitted to teach. Some $20,000 are annually 
distributed in sums of $200 v each for students' 
personal expenses, and upwards o' $10,000' 
are yearly paid for teachers' salaries. The 
Peabody Fund is, I believe, to be finally dis- 
tributed in about ten years. It is expected- 
that this college will get about a million dol- 
lars, and be pai excellence the educational monu- 
ment to the great philanthropist, Peabody. 
This will be a good use of the money . To mako 
the teachers is to make the people. It may he 
well to state here, that by the census, 42 p' 
cent, of colored children of the South, and 
52 per cent, of the white children are 
within the range of some sort of school ad- 
vantages. It is estimated that about one 
tenth of the adult Negro population and 
that three-fourths of the white population 
can read and writo. 

We drove by the Medical Collego, Young 
Ladies' Seminaries, and 1, for one, realized 
as never before what a wonderful centre 
for Southern education Nashville is. This is 
its distinctive feature. It is central, ae- 
cessiblc, northern; (the tendency ia to 
go north for the best school advantages). It 
has a good society ; there are many aristocrat- 
ic old families hero of uubroken continuity 
of ideal, traditions and possessions: the 
climate is excellent. Being the State capi- 
tal, it has a certain distinction. We called at 
the Capitol, on Qovernor Colquitt, who was 
very polite. 

Apropos of Tennessee, I insert the follow- 
ing information from a gentleman living in 
that State, thoroughly couversaut with its af- 
fairs, and one of tlte most useful men in it. 
¥ "There are three political parlies in Tenne- 
see — Republicans, State^crcdit Democrats. and 
low-tax Dcmociats. At the election in 1880, 
on the State ticket, and in general, for mem- 
bers of the legislature, each party made 
nominations. On tho Presidential issue, and 
on Congressmen, the two wings of the Demo- 
cratic party went together. The result 
was that the State was Democratic on 
National politics; on State issues tho Re- 
publicans elected the Governor by, a plu- 
rality. The vote stood 102, 9G9 Republican, 
57,424 low tax ; 79,191 State credit. 

The Republicans elected 9 Senators and 30 
members of tho House. State ciedit, about 
half of tho remaning 16 Senators and half 
of the remaining 39 members of the House. 
Low tax, about half the-Scnators and half the 
The Republicans 



term is very short, three or four months a 
year. The* great majority of country and 
village schools have very indifferent touchers, 1 
but the demands increase every year, and 
genuine progress is made. Larger sums of 
money are required, and the people are res- 
tive under taxation. If the Btato debt ques- 
tion gets settled, wo all feel that the way will 
be open for more rapid advance in education- 
al work. We have a good state Supcriuten- 
dent,and a good many teachers' conventions 
and Institutes are held each year. The largo 
number of Colleges and Seminaries in the 
state are yearly turning out a good number of 
bAler educated teachers, and teaching is re- 
setted to by Southern men and women of tho 
better families more than it used to he. Thero 
seem to lie no influences at work in any party 
to disturb the educational progress of tho 
State, but all are united in desiring to soe all 
classes educated. The Legislature is afraid 
to impose heavy taxes, hut public sentiment 
promises soon to sustain the State in doing 
more for public schools." 

Just before leaving to take the night train 
for Cincinnati, I stood on the steps of "Jubi- 
lee Hall," the magnificent $120,000 building 
erected by the Jubilee Singers, and looked 
across the valley between the bill crowned by 
the Hall and that on which the Capitol stands. 

A mist had filled it, concealing from view 
every thing hut the noble Grecian edifice op- 
posite. There it lose, high ip mid air, with- 
out a sign of foundation — it seemed to float 
upon a cloud. The sensation was inexpressi- 
ble — it was so real and yet so mystical; as 
grand a sight as ever I saw. . \ 

In Cincinnati, making my base of opera- 
tions the Burnet House, 1 secured, throiigh 
a card of introduction, the companionship of 
most interesting gentleman, with whom I 
drove about for four hours, rilling up tho I 
time between arriving and leaving luost 
profitably. f 

The city rises rapidly from the rireii level 
to the crest of a hill, beyond which there is a 
pretty.rolling country, settled up with pleas- 
ant homes, not a few of whi«di are elegant, 
comparing with the finest suburban residences 
of any eastern city. We drove through Eden 
Park to Walnut Hill, passed the well known 
Lane Theological Seiuionry,where the revolt 
of students in 1832, because of the prohibi- 
tion of discussion on the slavery question led 
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to tho founding of Oberlii 
the men who inspired the 
arv Association, and threw 
torpid life this wealthy institution 
to suppress conscientious exposure 
lie wrong. We saw the building i 
Stowe wrote the earlier ^chapters 
Tom's Cabin." The anti-slavery discusiion 
hot in Cincinnati, for it was upon the 
border. Here was a station of^tho under- 
ground railroad. An odium long rested on 
those who championed the cause of tho Ne- 
gro. There was plenty of high-toned piety 
here, as elsewhere, opposed to it. . 

The drive through Mount Auburn and Bnr- 
net Park was pleasant. Leaving Avondale on 
the right, we passed through tho lively, su- 
burban town of Clifton, a beautifully built up 
and kept municipality — AvonTrale! is similar 
but not quite so elegant— broken by wooded, 
ravines, and laid out in sloping lawns; a most 
charming and refreshing resort forthe wealth- 
ier class of the city. The finest pjacSsare 
those of Messrs Bobasco and Shaumberger, 
which rank with any in the country. I think 
they appear in "Picturesque iVnicrica." / 
To see all this, and(think that, -* 



ight have elected the United States Senato 
but thcre were personal jealousies, and so the 
bers did not work together well. Re- 
sult, the State credit democrats, by republi 
can help, elected General Jucksun. The col- 
ored people almost uniformly voted the re- 
publican ticket. Fewer voted tho low tax 
ticket than voted the State credit, as far as I 
know. Tho State credit democrats are the 
best men of tho democratic party ; as far as I 
know, they are tho most sincere and reliable 
in the support of education, and equally 
friendly to the colored people. The State 
has been enjoined in the supreme court of ;the 
Btatc against using new bonds in settlement 
of the State debt, but the case has been unani- 
mously advanced on the docket, and the im- 
pression seems to prevail that tho injunction 
will be dissolved and the debt settled. 

Tho feeling between the low tax and state 
credit democrats is strong, and if the debt 
question is removed from tho politics of th- 
state, there can bo but two parties. 

Wise and energetic action on the part of 
the Republicans can make the state perma- 
nently and squarely Republican. Tho state 
looks on the right men to lead tho Republicans. 
The State credit party has the most of the old 
leaders, and comprises the aristocracy and 
best Bocial culture of the state. 

The State school system is pretty efficiently 
administered, as things go in the South. The 
sentiment of the State is strong and grows 
stronger in favor of efficient public schools? 
All of the cities, and most of the villages, have* 

la tho country.the 
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These and other residences overloc^ihe 
fertile Mill Creek Valley, where thrifty Gcr, 
man farmers have their market gardens, rail- 
ing acres of celery, cabbages;ctc. Acros\tl|e 
valley is Spring Grove Cemetery. -~ 
We wind down between the hills back to 
the smoky town, passing the "Bcllovuo" 
which is perched far up on the crest of a com- 
manding bill, the base of which has been cut 
away for a rood. Here tho pleasure loving 
people gather day and night, for beer drink- 
ing, dancing and fresh air. They are drawn 
up from tho city in cars on an iron track,, at 
an angle of 45 degrees. In and about the city 
are many such resorts; groves and gardens; 
to gratify the 90,000 Germans who give char- 
acter to the entire population of 200.000. The 
Sunday question is a serious one. European! 
try to Europeanize theday; the New England 
element opposes them, chiefly by legislative 
measures at Columbus, the State capital. Sun- 
day tbaatres and variety shows of the lowest 
kind, after a hard fight, were suppressed. The 
sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday wss 
prohibited, except as medicine. All the shopi 
were kept open as before, each one furnish- 
ing a physician's certificate to whomever want- 
ed a drink. Sunday excursions contin- 
uing into the night were shown to be a cause 
of terrible debauchery among the young, aod 
even worldly -men saw the need of checking 
thein. 

However innocent may be tho Sunday free- 
dom and pleasure in the Fatherland, Ameri- 
can license tonds to convert the same method! 
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into means of mischief. The priest complains 
that the once simple Irish girls returning from 
America are sir? and less innocent. So the 
German youth* and peoplcchangc, away from 
the conservative influences of their own coun*. 
trv Liquor that is wholesome over there, 
maddens here. Our air is a dangerous atinm- 
Ent, our social atmosphere is intoxicUinir. 
Whilo Puritan ideas must change, European 
ideas on the Sunday and other questions, 
cannot be adopted without serious danger to 
the morality that 18 at the bottom of our 
civiliz ition. Foreigners are no more to blame 
lor this change than a low class of Ameri- 
c ,u 9 who improve every opportunity to cor- 
rupt the innocent. There is no escape from 
their aggressiveness. 

We were fortunate in .getting inside of the 
orent Music Hall, a noble structure, flanked 
on each side by capacious wings, one devoted 
to art and the other to irfduslry. The whole 
• is devoted yearly to an industrial exhibition. 
It reminded me of the Royal Albert llallln 
London, which I saw last Bummer. There is 
nothing in America like this splendid great 
hall with a scnting capacity for 5,000. At Pat- 
ti-Fconcert this evening, (December 28,) there 
will probably be over 8,000 people. Stand- 
ing room is sold for $2.50. The receipts are 
over |20, 000. Patti herself has $7,000 of it. 
She with the Thomas Orchestra, and a choir 
of 000 voices, will sing the Messiah. Look- 
ing from the entrance, across the long diame- 
ter of the oval, the great organ at the farther 
end seem* in a misty distance, floating in a 
glory of its own. How the heavenly sounds 
will roll between these walls tonightl 

Cincinnati is a commercial city, ita leading 
industries being pork packing, iron work of 
all kinds, and manufactures, notably carriage 
making. It is. a centre for distribution. New 
Xork houses have branches heic. 

But it is distinctly a city of pleasure, as 
Nashville is a city of schools. Ita tone is not 
serious or earnest. The pleasure idea is in the 
air A clergyman told me that it required 
the same pressure to bring together a congre- 
gation of 200 people asm the East td gather 
400. 

Cincinnati with 200,000 souls will not sup- 
port as many solid, improving lectures as 
Worcester, Massachusetts, with a population 
of 59,000. But it is full of public spirit. 
What of its wealth shall reach the third or 
✓fourth gcneraiion will, as elsewhere, be sea- 
soned, imbued with higher and nobler ideas. 

A palace car goes daily from Cincinnati to 
Jacksonville, Florida. The consolidated 
railroads that run North and South, mutually 
controlled and owned by Norlhernand South- 
ern men, are the most effectual "shaking 
hands over the bloody chasm" of our times. 
Blccl rails literally bind the sections together. 
The combinations are getting so vast as to 
render rupture next to impossible. Pecunia- 
ry interests have been known to keep together 
even rcligiouB societies when rent with oppos- 
ing convictions. Money is a tie that binds as 
nothing else can. Capital is like a conser- 
vative old gentleman who has the horrora 
' at whatever may effect his per cent. Even Av- 
arice and selfishness work in the interest 
of peace and good will on earth. 

The roads that run north and south 
harmonize; those that run east and 
west, civilize. The Chesapeake and Ohio, 
by going through upper Kentucky from Hun- 
tington to Louisville, 140 miles, drove from a 
very fine grass Region a population of horse 
thieves that had' infested it. The locomotive, 
if it doesn't look like it, is a moral foice. 

Upw little people realize the truo signifi- 
cance of railroads. It should be taught in 
every school. Teachers are usually not np > to 
such things, from the country school ma'am 
to the college professor. Huntington, Jay 
Gould and Vanderbilt, and such men, are 
greut civilizers. Capital can't help serving 
God. . 

Going thirty miles an hour along the banks 
of the Kanawaha river in West Virginia is not 
most favorable for sight seeing, but it is love- 
ly looking out of the car windows up and 
down this valley which reminds me of that of 
the ilousalonic, only here both valley and riv- 
er are wider. In a couple of hours, we leave 
the Kanawaha, and dash into the valley of the 
New rtiver. Here ie what I have often read 
of and have longed to see. The stream ie 
high and rushes^magniflcently down ; the val- 
ley closes in ; its ajfep, rugged sides, with 
scraggy trees and the roar of the torrent, 
make a wild scene. The railroad engineering 
is bold. What can men mean by cutting out 
this difficult way? We soon find out. About 
every mile is a collection of small shanties 
perched upon the rocks, and a steep railway 
track down which come cars laden with coal, 
which is dug from the mountain side, and 
dumped directly into the cars. Here IB an 
untold wealth of soft coal, which is mined to 
rare advantage, for no shaft is sunk from 
above. They strike the seam of coal at once, 
where it crops out in the hill aide, and dig 
horizontal!? ; draining ia easy; there is no 
hauling. From its bed to the car, the coal 
goes down with a minimum of labor andcost. 
Northern capital hos been put in freely, busi- 
ness ,s growing; this region will be shorn of 
its wild beauty. Sixty mile, of thia wa» not 



tiresome. - -Then we turned into the quiet val- 
ley of the Greenbrier river, passed the White 
Sulphur Springs by moonlitrht. reaching Nor- 
folk and Hampton the next evening. 
* I rode from Boston to Nashville through a 
settled country and could not have written 
half a column about it, for it is alia matter of 
course, the same thing repented. But the 
Chesapeake and Ohio railroad. from Cincinnati 
to Ricumond, was constantly fresh and interest- 
ing. 

I reluctantly agreed to go to Nashville.and 
decided to from a sense of duty, not dream- 
ing of the interesting experience before uie. 
I shall more than ever believe that "virtue is 
its own reward." 

B.C. A. 



TOUGALOO TJNIVEBSITY, MISSISSIPPI 

Rev. G. Stanley Pope, President, gives 
Ibe following account of this excellent 
institution, (under the fostering care of 
the American Missionary Association of 
New York) which is devoted to training 
about 300 Negro youth to bo teachers and 
to work. 

It is doing the right kind of work for 
tbc South. 

Making grass grow where it never 
grew before, is next to putting in ideas 
where there were none before. Where 
grass grows, there is good stock; a region 
that raises good beef produces a good 
type of people. 

Slavery was n, greater curae to the 
ground than to man. The soil needs re- 
demption as much as the souls there. Grass 
for tbc one; ideas for the other I 
6ur Southern Schools arc -not for bruins 
alone, but for the whole man. Their teach- 
ers should be not mere pedagogues but 
citizens. 

Tougaloo University is most worthy of 
help. 

' We are on the great through route from 
Chicago to New Orleans,a little over 30 hours" 
ride from Chicago. We begin to put our 
strawberries into Chicago market about Apr. 
10 ■ We could put other fruits into that mar- 
ket equally well. Wo have ninrkct right at 
home for all the high grade Ayrshire and Jer- 
sey Btock we can spare, and the demand for 
this Btock is going to increase. Some of the 
planters near us are getting interested in im- 
proving the milking qualities of their cows, 
and I expect it will not be very long unMl 
some of.them begin to raise red clover to feed 
their cows. At present I have the only clover 
field that I know of anywhere in the vicinity. 

The old planters here told me that clover 
would nil burn out in July and August, but 
this ia the third year, and it is coming on very 
nicely thia winter. We shall prove to our 
students, and through them to a great multi- 
tude of people in this Btate, that it is just as 
easy to raise n cow worth $50.00 or $100.00 as 
one worth $15.00 or $20.00, and that it is an 
easy tliing,after_raising such a cow.to raise red 
clover to feed her. We shipped a very little 
asparagus last spring. This spring we will be 
able to ship a considerable, we have not had 
money to do with, and so have only made a 
very small beginning. 

The gjrls are receiving thorough-instruction 
in sewing, laundry and house work, hut noth- 
ing-has liecn developed yet to make their 
work a profit to the Institution. They pick 
our berries very largely. This gives them very 
pleasant out- door exercise in the spring. 

The State has been giving us $2000. for two 
years paBt. I think the appropriation will 
be increased .this year. The State supports a 
Colored Nonnal School at Holly Springs, 185 
miles north of us. Also Alcorn Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, four miles off the 
river at Rodney, some ways below Vicksburg. 
This has not been well managed, and 1> at 
present costing the state about $15000, per 
year It formerly cost much more. County 
Sup'ts tell us that our teachers are the best 
they get. With our systetn of normal train-i 
ingand manual labor we are developing brains 
and backbone in a very antiafactyry manner. 
We are a long ways behind Hampton, but we 
are "Wagging up the hill so slow." We shall 
continue to wag. Our students are enthusi- 
astic in tbeir Temperance and B. S. work- 
Their inflnencc in these directions is moat 
healthful. One County Sup't said in public 
two years since, thrt he could tell the moment 
he stepped inBide a room where a Tougaloo 
Btudent was teaching. 

The poverty of the people white and black 
is irreatly in the way of rapid development, 
in the Yazoo valley, though there are some 
very thrifty Colored people, Onr preseut Legis- 
lature seems quite wide awake on the subject 
of schools. I wish I could spend two or 
three daya with you and get your ideas and 
methods. ^fg&aBpo^ 
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A newspaper with this significant title, or- 
gan of the Dakota Mission of the American 
Board for Foreign Missions, edited by Rev. 
Messrs Stephen It. and Alfred L. Riggs, and 
printed half in English and half in Indian, 
published in itB January number, an English 
editorial headed "Dancing," calling attention 
to a report in a letter supposed to come from 
an Indian mother, thut some of the girls re- 
turned from Hampton had gone to balls and 
danced all night, and excused themselves by 
the assertion that their teachers at Hampton 
danced. The editor declares his disregard 
of the statement, and it is only a pity that in 
that case ho should have made his paper the 
carrier of idle words. While Hampton 
has not experienced any damage from it, we 
can but regard its spirit as neither friendly 
nor wise. We regret to see the same spirit in 
the publication iu the same number, of the 
article, "Where Bhall our Indian Brother go 
to School," quoted from the New England 
Journal of Educntion, and given with the 
weight of that paper's name, without explain* 
iug that it is merely a reprint of one of the 
editors—Rev. Alfred L. Riggs'— own letters to 
the Jourual. Its chief point is that eighty 
thousand Indian children ought to be put to 
school right away, but Hampton and Carlisle 
together can only .take 400. and if all the 
freedmen's schools should open their doors 
to Indians, and Carlisle should be multiplied 
by 10, they could not provide fur one-six- 
teenth. This calculation one might make 
without help. Yet Mr Riggs seems to think 
that Captain Pratt and General Armstrong de- 
'•c to transport the whole 80,000, and says, 

If wc were not planning for Indians we 
should never bear of such a proposal.'' 

The weakness of this is apparent and not 
worth argument. We only regret to see it in 
a paper that ia supposed to represent in any 
degree, the time honored American Board. 
True we would multiply these opportunities 
for practical training of Indian youths in such 
schools, but the accommodation of 80,000 
children in them surpasses our wildest dreams. 

Mr. Riggs's BuggeBtion is the immediate es- 
tablishment by Government of a public school 
lystcm for the whole Indian country as effic- 
ent as that of Massachusetts, with— what 
vould seem to be then BuperSuous— Govern- 
ment aid and extension of the Mission schools. 

We regard the Indian work ns one, East and 
West, and rejoice in It all. Calmer reflection 
should show Mr. Riggs that success at the 
East means success in the West. His work 
like ours, leans on public sentiment. The 
education, not of 80,000 Indian children, but 
of the millions of white people who will de- 
cide whether they Bhall bo educated or not, 
must be done at tho East if anywhere. This 
is the indirect but perhaps the most important 
meaning of Hampton and Carlisle. Thou- 
sands more arc interested in Indians than be- 
fore these began their work. More than any- 
thing else they have been tho foundation and 
the sustaining of the new departure in tho 
Indian cause. Hampton is at the bottom of 
an effort at present being made in Washing- 
ton, better organized than any before, for the 
extension of the Western work of Indian edu- 
cation. 

While, as we have heretofore said, 
the bulk of the work of Indian education 
must always of course be in tho West, we be- 
lieve that the Eastern work has an important 
mission to both raceB. Wc do not regard the 
Eastern training, as Mr. Riggs docs, aa 
unnatural attempt to educate a race outside 
ita own country." If the Indian is to be 
citizen of the United States, he is not leaving 
hia country when he goes East, but fitting 
himself to live in it, in the civilization which 
is fast coming to him. 

Mr. Riggs', letters contain some interesting 
statistics of the present condition of Indian 
education. We only wish that he had con- 
fined himself to these and other points on 
which he is well informed, instead of betray 
ing such discreditable ignorance of the work 
and position of Hampton and Carlisle. There 
is work enough for all. And we would 
heartily welcome the aid he might give from 
his own experience of methods and results at 
Santee. This would be of real value to th 
whole Indian cause, which cannot be said of 
his letters to the Journal. While Hampton and 
Carlisle have nothing to thank them for, they 
will be most hurtful to the writer's own repu- 
tation for good judgment, and no more help- 
to his own branch of the work than to ours. 



vation begun. On the place are four small 
buildings, which we thought at the time of 
purchase could be used o answer for school 
purposes for at least the first year, but the 
attendance being so much larger than we ex- 
pected, we have been unable to use them in 
that way. For the present session, we are 
kindly permitted by one of the church con- 
gregations in town, to use its house of worship ' 
and public school building. These buildings 
do not answer the purpose; besides we cannot 
trespass on their kindness another session. 
The attendance has averaged about eighty this 
session, and will doubtless be much larger 
next session. There is no alternative. Wt 
mutt hate a luilding. We have plans for a 
building containing one large assembly room, 
six recitations rooks, library and reading- 
office, boardinjftball in basement, and 
sleeping quarters forwlrls on attic floor. The 
cost of this building will be about $3,000. 

Wo want to lay the .corner stone of this 
building on the day of closing exercises of 
tho present Bession (Thursday, March 30th.) 
To get the- foundation work in proper condi- 
,on for laying the corner-stone will cost about 
$300, which we are now making an effort to 
nd it is earnestly hoped that all friends 
" i circular will give us tomething 
laying the foundation of our first 
building. 

B. T. WASHINGTON, ) 
OLIVIA A. DAVIDSON, V Teachers. 
JNO. W. CARDWELL, ) 
Tuskcgee Normal School, Tuskcgee, Alabama, 
February 13th, 1882. 



AH EFF0BT OF HAMPTON QBADUATES 



As we have very successfully done before, 
we heartily commend this excellent and prom- 
ising enterprise of our graduates to the prac- 
tical sympathies of friends of Hampton and its 
ideas. 

^ CIRCULAR. 

Dear Friehds :— The farm of one hundred 
acres which we contracted to buy for the 
School a few months ago, has been paid for, 
deeded to a Board of Trustees, and its cultt- 



0ABD. 

Received $20. from "A. B. C." Boston, 
Mass.. on behalf of the Kansas Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute, for colored refugees, 
at Columbus, Kudsas. 

S. R. Winn, Assoc. Soc. 
We publish the above acknowledgment by 
quest of Mr. Winn. If this donation, with 
others, is, as he believes, in response to the 
Southern Workman's notice of this worthy 
Institution, we are very glad, and hope it may 
be imitated. 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 

B*JKPTQtf, YlBGim*. 



Incorporated in 1870, by special Act of U 
Assembly of Virginia: exempt from taxation. 
Devoted to the Education of Negro and Indian yontb 
In Agriculture and Ibe Mechanic arte, and u 
teachers of their respective races. 
8. C. Abvbtronq, J. F. B. Xiusiu. 

Principal; 



Treasurer. 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division. 

Tuition free to all, (provided by friends.) 
Board, etc., ten dollara per month, payable 
monthly, half in cash and half in labor; six 
dollars cash, and four dollara In work required 
of those under 10 years of age. The firat year 
:a probationary, None under fourteen or over 
twenty-eight years of age need apply. 

The institution is aided by the State, but 
la supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Besides Btate aid and Government help 
for Indians, the sum of $30,000.00 a year, mus* 
be raiBed by contributions, to meet current ex- 



penses. 



Annual acholarshlpB of seventy dollara, to- 
Provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all . 

The great need of the institution Is a perma- 
nent endowment fund. 

The Hampton Institute Is supported by, and 
responsible to, no denomination or society, and 
has no paid soliciting agent or machinery what- 
ever, but depends directly upon the public. I» 
la earnestly Christian in ita teachings and in- 
fluence. 

PreBent attendance, 404 students, of whom 
90 are IndianB : average age 18. Negro boya 
216 ; Negro girls 158. Indian boys 68; Indian 
girla 28. All but twenty-five board at the In- 
Btltute : twelve states represented, but chiefly 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

FORM OP BEQUEST. 
1 give and detiee to the Trutteet of tho Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural InUUuU at Hamp- 
ton, Ta., the turn of. doUart, payalU 

For further Information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

A Worthy Representative. Buck- 
ling ON TUB ARMOR. TEACHER AND 

Preacher. Hard on Liobt Weight. 
How A Sonooi, House was^Built. 
From A Day Scholar. Talking Hamp- 
ton. From an Under-Gbaduate. 
a worthy representative. 
The young man whoso versatile talents 
»rc indicated in the following letter, is a 
wor'Jiy representative of his race, whether 
in politics, teaching, or pig raising, and 
deserves the success ho has made for him- 
self in all these departments, in spite of 
the loss of a right arm. 

*l Md., Jan. 1SI1A, 1 

■Dear Gen. 

With great pleasure I in- 
form you how I havo spent the time since 
last May, when I closed my school, r 

I have under cultivation two acres' of very 
fine looking strawberry plants, and they will 
bo ready for picking this coming spring. I 
was elected, last fall, a delegate to the 
state convention tu represent the county. 
Since then I have reopened merchandise again, 
doing very well so far. I have purchased an- 
othc? house and lot. ' My two pigs weighed 
695 lbs. They cost 5cts. per lb. and I sold 
them at -\ per lb. $o3.12J. The ages of pigs, 
nine months. 

Dear Principal, give my kind regards to all 
the faculty and all the members of 1877, and 
all the school. I hope you nil had a happy 
Christmas and Happy New Year. 

From your pupil, J. 



Our meeting is going on, and shows a good 
prospect for the future . 

My health has been better since I have been 
up here in the mountain" than I expected. 

I shall write again after the Supt. comes to 

a me. 

Very truly Yours, H. 



A TOUGH EXAMINATION FOR A LIGHT 
WEIGHT. 

The examinations which graduate candi- 
dates for schools arc subjected to, vary 
greatly with the district. Sometimes a 
Hampton diploma is accepted in lieu of 
any, but it behooves one to bo ready for 
the ordeal. Examinations for city schools 
arc naturally more severe, and the young 
woman who gives the following descrip- 
tion of one, has reason to be congratulated 
on her success. 

Vai, Oct. 14(/i, 1881. 

Dear iliu , > 

According to promise aud wishes, I 
writo to tell you about my examination, 
school, etc. 

You remember I spoke to jou about being 
an applicant for the room in which Miss 

taught, as soon as I got liomo from 

Hampton. The Superintendent sent for me. 

" :nt directly, and oh! Miss II , you 

: imagiuc how he discouraged me. He 
"W|iy you are very small, can you keep 

r! How old are you? Why Miss , 

has girls older than you. Well there are two 

applications in, yours and Miss 's. I 

have to meet the board before I can do 



DUCKLING ON THE ARMOR. 



A young man who graduated from 
Hampton several years ago, and went in- 
to service at the iNorth instead of teach- 
ing, after having won much confidence 
and respect from his employers, has at 
last felt that his duly is in the South. 

"I think I am gelling along very well with 
my school. I opened with seven scholars, to 
day I have thirty-four; my monthly average 
will bo near tweuly five. I have opened a 
night school for those that can't come during 
the Say. I have somo real old men; it is as- 
tonishing to seo how much iutcrest-thcy take 
in it. I have also organized a Sunday School. 
Many sacrifices are made by the parents to 
-•end their children' to school. / 

I think I shall enjoy my work instead of dis- l i 
liking it, for here are plenty of young minds «» 
to be trained and older ones to form betmr | P'«« °' 1" 
characters. By the help of God I shall try to ' 
do all I can for them. They have no minister 
- so I am called upon when they have a prayer 
meeting to rend and explain a chapter. 

Sunday my schoolhouse wss crowded to its 
utmost, to. hear a minister who had promised 
to preach for us but fuiled to come. They 
were determined to ninko good use of the 
time so they called on mo for achapter. I read 
a prrtion of Christ's sermon on the Mount, as 
that needed but little explanation. Don't 
think that I pit myself forward with these 
.pie, for I do not. You know how it '- 



nylhi 



oft 



elf hi 
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id told 
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at day, and 1 
cause I oolv weighed 
following Wcducsdii 
us that the board 

both examined the following Saturday, 
the one who had the best examination w 
be the teacher. I left that day feeling eq 
as bad as I had been feeling ever sinCL ...... 

day he called mo "small." He told us to 
meet him at !)J o'clock Saturday a. m., at the 
whites' school house. 0} found us both there 
with pencil and puller, and with a heavy, 
though determined heart. He came about a 
quarter to ten, his hands full of pipers. He 
then read to us ten questions in Philosophy, 
ten in Geography, ten examples in Arithmetic, 
ten in the Theory and practice of teaching, six 
in Orthography, ten in Grammar ; the spell- 
ing he would examine while reading our pa- 
pers, the writing also. After giving us these 
questions, excluding the Arithmetic, he made 
us promise not to speak to or assist one another. 

s with these questions oh s 
.., ..ithpen.ink.aud paper, for the 
Ho came back li o'clock. We were 
;n through answering the given questions, 
ion he excused us to get our dinner, allowing 
until 3i. We went back at 3± o'clock ; he 
then gave us ten hard examples; the hardest 
whs cube root. We staid there working thoso 
imples until 01 p. m. At that time I had 
.. -iked every ooe of them excepting one, and 
that was a kind of puzzle to inc. It was, "write 



ed from patrons,in laborctc, 60.00 
From Northern, and other 

frieuds to the cause, 153.00 
From school board for 

teaching lust term, 200.00 
From patrons for assistant 

teacher hist term, 30.00 

Total Receipts $738:00 

During this time, from Au- 
gust 1880 to Oct 1881, 
to the commencement of 
this term, I paid out for 

school house, $4S0.00 

To assistant teacher 120.00 

On Christnius tree for the 

children, 3.00 

For books, crayons etc., for 

the children, 0.00 

For Industrial implements, 4.00 

For hoard, ^ 72.00 

Total expenditures, $033.00 

Balance, $ 53.00 

I worked ten weeks on the house, and 
taught seven months since August 1881, and 
the <jnlv compensation to my part was the $53. 
I nm employed again this term at $20. 
We nro burdened the same as lust term, 
in paying a part of my assistant's wages. We 
worked very hard and willingly hist term 
hoping that we would not have it to do this 
term; but as there an- over a hundred pupils 
in this school, I am compelled to have uu as- 
sistant, and as the school board does not pay 
umple wages we have to make it up. 

It is my intention to give more industrial 
training this term than hist, if proper means 
and implements can be obtaiued. I hnd that 
such instruction is very much needed. 

I am glad to report that we have witnessed 
a great revival here this summer. Nearly nil 
ly day and Sabbath school pupils have 
essed religion; 130 hive joined ourc.urcll 
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TALKINO HAMPTON. 

An "honor girl"' of the last clni 3 

writes very pleasantly of her work aud 
the influence she is exerting. 

, Co., Va., Jan. 10(A, 1881. 

Dear Teacher:— 

Your letter was received 
several days since. 

I am still doing very nicely teaching, and 
enjoy it more evtry day. (I got a first grade 
certificate) I have a large nun'ibcr of new 
scholars. Many could not come till since 
Christmas. Th )se that have come lately are 
more adrancell than any that 1 have hut!. It 
pleases me so much to hear the Children say 
they loven come to school, nod Bouictiniis, 
when the" parents want to kci p thein at 
home, the children cry so that they have to 
let them come. My school house has been 
imnroved since I first came here. It isquito 
forlnblo now. I don't have to trouble 
elf abont ventilation much; because the 
n is usually well ventilated when both 



n.l do 



closed. 



: large l.hifck board und a n'u 



I h: 



the people, both 



nuch Hiinipton 
same here, that 



of charts, 

and Gen. 
nearly nil 



girl. 
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t th 



a teacher in this part of the country. I 

think I would like teaching if the accomoda- 
tions and surroundings were better. After a 
man labors hard all day he likes a comforta- 
ble place to rest at night, which is hard to get 
v here. I do get very homesick sometimes for 
my Northern friends. I Bhall try to make the 
" best of the five months and do all the good I 

* S jiy best regards to Mrs. M. and all of my 
Hampton friends. 

"'ith great respect. 

Your pupil, C. 
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ijoy teaching v 
promising results as I h ive here; and would 
be glad to stick to it, but I fear that I shall bo 
ipelled to resort to some other employment 
a living. Yet I try to keep in good faith, 
trusting in God ; for I know taut it is He that 
brought me safe thus far. But I can sny of n 
truth, that the work of the colored teachers 
in the South is a great missionary work. In 
many instances they have to take the plncc of 
preachers, politicafinslr.uctorsj and in ulmost 
all cases that of parents. 

Well I hope that all who arc interested i 
the work will pray for mo, that I may be sue 
cessful in doing much good. , 

Now let me ask the many friends and thos 
who have helped me an 
any way, to accept my 
prayers. 

liver yours, sincerely 
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TEACHER AND TREACHER. 

A colored preacher who, with com 
mendablc desire for more education, se- 
cured two years at Hampton, by the help 
• of his faithful wife, writes thus of his 
two-fold efforts among his people. 

— — , Va., Nov. 24tn, 1881. 

Mitt , 

Dear Friend:— I writo that you may 
know how I am getting on with my school 
etc. I would have written sooner, but I have 
been waiting for a visit from.tho Supt. But he 
hu not been able to see me yet; therefore, I 
■write without further delay. 

I opened my school on tho 17th of October. 
My average for last month was 26.26. I was 
warmly received, and am much respected by 
all the neighborhood. s 

I am leading a revival among them. We 
began our meeting on the 13th of Nov. Dur- 
ing last week we lad seven conversions; five 
T pupils. This week we have- 

Of Wl 



of whom were my \ 
four more, { three 




whom . are my pupils. 



twelve thousand twelve hundred and twelve. 
He gave another funny^example; " add 12 
mules, 4 bricks and 2 quarts of hominy." I 
Baw thut trick in a second. He did not send 
word who wa9 tho successful one, until Mon- 
duy p. m., and then it was I. I would like 
to tell you what ho said about my examina- 
tion, but I must leave it for some one else to do. 
I went to teaching Tuesday, a. nr., and have 
found everything pleasant. I have 50 on roll, 
and tench arithmetic', philosophy, reading, 
spelling, geography, drawing and writing. I 
can't possibly express how much I enjoy it. I 
sincerely thank you for your kindess in recom- 
mending me. 

The next time I w^itc I will tell you about 
my school and hot examination. 

■Hoping you arc well and enjoying teaching 
as much as I, ' 

I remain your student, S. 

HOW A SCHOOL HOUSE WAS BUILT. 

The following letter gives an interest- 
ing picture of one way in which school 
houses are going tip in the South. It is 
well to be helped ;it is still better to help 
one's self, and certainly those who are 
so willing to help themselves deserve all 
the help they need. 

Cappahosic, Va. Nov. 4'A, 1881. 
Qen. S. C. Armtlrona, 

Dear Sir:— Please allow me 
space in tho Workman, to make the follow- 
ing financial report, and remarks, in reference 
to my school and work here. 

I have been here abont two years. During 
the summer of 1881 I took steps to build a 
school house, and on application to the 
school board I received the contract to build 
one ol one room 18x25. for $275.00 

Deiiringalargeand atwo-story housc,Ireceiv- 



FBOM A DAY SCHOLAR. , 

The day scholars in tho Normal School 
c of course less under its influence, and 
..e are the more gratified when they do 
well and devote themselves industriously 
to work among their people, as some of 
them-do. One of them writes thus of her 
work. 

, Va., DecOW, 1831. 

Dear iliu , ' 

I commenced teaching 
October, for my first time from homc.nnd I 
It rather doubtful as I went to my school on 
Tuesday morning. 

I looked at my pupils and saw how much 
larger most of them were than myself, and 
what a poor school house I'had, and I wished 
myself homo many times. 

I opened school and went to work with all 
my heart, and at the end of tho week I found 
I was getting along so nicely, I was proud of 
myself. - 

My Superintendent came around to see me 
last week and ho was so pleased with my 
teaching. It is the first timo ho has had a 
Hampton teacher here, und ho says I may 
keep the school just as long as I want it. The 
people are very ignorant here and very low in 

There nro very few respectable families 
hero, and most of theiu are poor enough. 

I go to Sunday school every Sunday and 
teach tho Bible class, but there arc not more 
iree or four in the wholo school who 
have a Bible. 
The pcoplo here never hesrd of Thanksgiv- 
gs before I came here, so I gavo my pupils 
..uliday and they had a picnic, (something 
they have never had before) and I never saw 
ebildren more happy than on that day. 

They havo never seen a Christmas Tree, so I 
told them I would have one for them, if they 
good boys and girls, and they jumped for 

J °I am so far in the country I never hear 
from the School, and I feel very anxious to 
know what is is going on at Hampton. 
Very Respectfully, 




I hope you enjoyed the C 
I did not have uny pleasure at all. f 
sick the whole time, und the week afti 
As it is very late, I shall close by v 
you a Ilnppy New Year. 

Your loving pupil. 

FROM AN UNDKP.-GUAUUATF.. 

Many students of Hampton and other 
large schools begin to tench before they 
have graduated. It is very desirable of 
course for a teacher to have nil the prep- 
aration possible, but if In can write as 
good a hand and spell as well as the au- 
thor of the following letter, and is propor- 
tionally well grounded in the other ele- 
mentary studies, and has a gift for teach- 
ing, he can do a great deal of good. The 
better a teacher he is the sooner he will 
feel his limitations and deficiencies/and 
wc ore glad to see that this young^mon is 
one who feels the need of "brightening 
tip," and appreciates the advantages of 
the school, with an honorable desire Uo 
pay for them. 

, N. C. January 30M, 1882. 

Dear Principal; Sir:— I received a card from 
Mrs. Dixon some weeks ngo, saying that you 
wanted to hear from mo concerning mv work 
ns a teacher. I am glad to say to you, sir, that 
I am doing work in this county of ', / 
teaching the young children of my race. I q°w 
igood schoul going on of which I am tho 
pal. I set up on the ninth inst. The 
first day that I commenced, my nliuibcr wn»30, 
d now at this writing it numbers above GO": 
1 except two twho cannot Buy their a b <:'«) 
a spell, rend, and write quite well. My schol 
i not having books so that 1 can classify I hem 
I want, to save time I havoione of niy high- 
; scholars assist me. My highest schplurs are 
division of decimnls,and most of those that 
a in arithmetic are in common fractn 
hnvo a Second Grade Certificate that I'm now 
teaching under, tho salary of which is $25. 
per month. The term is only for four months, 
the school was bo long being started. 
Dear Principal, ns it has been so long since 
re henrd from you personally, you .will please 
excuse me if I should write too lengthily. 

My school will end iin May, and after then 
my desire is to go to nampton nntl work days 
and go to night-school until next December if 
permitted by you. This request is that I may 
brighten myself in many of my studies, as 
you know that I've never finished my course 
at Hampton. I also hope to be able to bring 
along enough money to defray my expenses 
while I was at school, and was unable to pay. 
Please do not think that I've forgotten what 
I honestly owe to Hampton School and its 
benefactors, for I've not, and will not until it 
is paid. If I am permitted to corneas I've 
asked, please sir let me know when you write. 
Miny thanks to you, kind Principal, for the 
papers you have been sending me. I'd be glad 
to receive an old paper at any timo from 
the Reading Room. Hoping. to hear from 
you again shortly, 

I remain your ob't. student. 
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INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TOH. 

The .lute of the Indians at nanjpfon are 
,„«, ,is rcular as thoso of their colored com- 
J • Tib - ninat of them attend school in the 
'? i„» and work in the afternoon. After 
m'r" they »" up to tho Chapel to attend 
-r-rs- after the close of this service they 
'u'.r,, to'their evening study-hour, which 

l .n lhc. lav's employment. 
lV ! this study-hour forth,, hoys, 

i c,.„l one of "my greatest pleasures. They arc 

^nhmSposi,;"^^" 

S!-r-ne^f s of the night school. 
They «> to thc.liUck-lmard 



work thel 

■™»,K.,;wViteiind draw. The, draw with 
in J ' k.ll: Every night I spend the las t en 
minutes of their study-hour .n tel mg tl n 
«,f what they have done wrong during the da J 
an I week They enjoy this; tho fjood hoys 
will -hen rcporJ to me many things they 
^.Leciiboysdoandsuy.so that can speak 
of litem in my next talk with them. 

After stilly-hour one evening, one of then 
walked over to my room with me, an. told 
me of Ins ideas when bo first enrao to l amp- 
ton. He enjoyed his own story us much as 
did • for he was often overcome with laugh- 
ter while talking. -He said "I have a cousin 
h, YV , ,hin"ton in one of the positions there. 
II 's i very good Indian. He went to school 
' Olii > "when he came back to Nebraska 
to -co us he told me I must go to school and 
b c . a "ood boy- He said I could go to Hamp- 
ton ur Carlisle. I was very glad to go. lie 
said I must come to Hampton, because I 
could "o higher in my studies. I came, and 
1 am very glad. I never saw so much water 
and colored people before. I only saw one 
colored boy in my life. I went down to the 
saw mill. I didn't know bow the saws could 
»ut so fast. 1 wanted some water. 1 saw 
plenty and 1 thought it was like the streams 
M my home. I got down to drink from the 
creek ami the water was r.6 good I found 
all of tho water bad to drink." I said, "W.el , 
\V_ you had plenty of fun when you arrived, 
do you like Hampton now?" "Yes, very 
much I will be sorry to go away; but 1 4lope 
I tl. ill "o to school again when I leave here." 

This"<nm" man has been here two years, 
'speaks very g 1 English, and is in the Senior 

C ' The religious work among the Indians is 
done with°g.cnt earnestness by Rev. Mr. Fris 
sclUthe school minister,; and Itev. Mr Grav- 
att (Episcopal minister in the town of Hamp- 
ton.) The boys who belonged to the Episco- 
pal church before coming here, still attend 
the Episcopal church in Hampton. 

A few Sundays ago, os I was on my way to 
dinner, one of the new Indian boys who ar- 
rived in October last, came up to me and 
' said, "I no go to church." I said "yes yon will 
go to church." He said, "I no stay in church. ' 
I asked, why? He said, "G— , he soy bad 
things to me iu church. I no light. I come 
home. I came to Hampton to do good, no light ; 
bad Indians fight." 

1 excused him, and sent for G — and made 
it all right. , / 

The boys have prayer meetings together. 
Ooc oC their number is studying to be a min- 
ister, and is their leader in this good work. 

During these meetings 'lie hoys get up and 
speak, Baying they wish to kuow about God 
and be good. At one of their meetings was 
a mischievous hoy who laughed at his com- 
panions, which so embarrassed one little fel- 
low, that he could not speak. ' He camo to 
mc after tho meeting and told mo about it 
He said, "Wcwantto know. about God ant 
be good, and wo don't wunt him to laugh at 
us." I took the laugher and talked to him 
about his conducted I spoke to Mr. Frissell, 
who talked to him also. Since then he has 
joined the meeting and w o have not any more 
trouble. They fiocud tlieir Saturday evenings in 
a siin'iugclass, conducted by Rev. Mr. Frissell. 

I am sure every body is pleased with their 
progress, and especially those who are con- 
nected with them as teachers. 

O. M. McAdoo. 



I up this river, the English Wesloyane 
,ave a largo number of schools and churches, 
with six-hundred or moro standing members. 
This is a very fine place for a mission, as the 
Gambia river is the main highway for the 
natives to come from the interior. From 
more than two hundred miles back, they 
come on this river in their little canoes, to 
bring their products to the coast. 

Next is Bullora, a few inile3 from Sierra 
Leone, whero tho church of England has a 
tine mission, wilh a number of little schools 
id one or two churches. 
Wo come next to, Freetown, the capital of 
oicrra Leono, and here wo find the church of 
England, the English Wcsleyans. the Lady 
Huntington, the free MeAiodists. and the 
united .Methodists, the "Church of God," the 
Baptists, all doing mission work. The church 
of England and the Wcsleyans are most flour- 
ishing. The church of England has a num- 
ber of little schools, a "Female Institute," a 
Grammar School for young men, and a college 
with a theological department. The Wesley- 
aus als i have a large number of small schools, 
a Female Institute, and a high school for 
youn" men. There arc more churches in 
Freetown, compared with the number of inllab- 
itants.than there are in the city of New York. 
At almost every street corner you finu one. 
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Our next point is the Rhidngay mission, 
which is carried on by the United Brethren, of 
Dayton. Ohio. This is the finest mission I 
have ever seen, and it is doing a good work. 
They have 'five large schools, three or four 
churches, and a number nf preaching stations 
whero they have preaching every Sunday. 
They have also a good sized farm where they 
raise corn, cotton. sweet potatoes, arrow root 
, and ginger. They have planted out a coffee 
farm which in a few years will be a great help 
I to the mission. Their plan is to take in the 
' children, and teach them to read and write 
Kn"iish and how to use the tixcand hoc. The 
"irTs are taught sewing. They have some 
SO children iu this station, and they do work 
enough out of school to buy most of their 
clothes and raise what they eat. Most of their 
schools tiro taught by their own pupils. The 
school in the town of SliainglJ is a kind of 
college. This is taught by oue of the miss- 
Next we come to the Mendi Mission, myxoid 
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schools and three churches. One of the mi 
stations is on Sherbro Island. 120 miles fr. 
Freetown; there wc have a church with so 
GO members, and a scuool with 100 or ui 



He alio 



urge 



ml aro 
ml tho 
io girla 

Sher- 



in this 



heat of thoday,oud woik ihe cooler part. 
This was the first place whero the Mendi 
Mission wns started. It was abandoned for 
some 18 or 20 years, but is now in good 
working order. 

South of us is the Republic of Liberia, 
where wc see this line of Christian 
light 000 miles long and 23 miles wide, wholly 
unbroken, and from there to South Africa 
we may scofcmio truces of the light. ^ The 
natives are *ery desirous of having schools 
anil churches among tin in. 

Tile way is open every where on the west 
side, and many of the chief's are doing all 
they can to help on the work. They havo 
better have 



been bi 



t bv tin 



,rk of tl i 
ec if the; 



ould 




uh th. 



Tin 



akes 



mid carry 
auk, uud 
not good 



ninils of the African 

hold of it with all his heart. T 
nets which a. pure heathen will no 
ly after 1 leached Africa, a man 
mission who had in all the ru 
curry aud a litlls more than he I 
well, aud * hen asked why he 

ild not to drink rum, that it wa. „ — 

ir him, he said "if nun no good what iniiko 
bite man bring mil Hum good, cause whits 
lm for wc." Tito only reply I 
Id give was "All white men are not good, 
hite men bring you bud rum; good 
bring you tbe.ilook." The tra- 
i ngaiust the mission's work, and 
wairk against his, therefore he 
y have all tin 



Tin 



lllc belli 
rby 



i Arabii 



r,.n on paper. 

and waxing it over, and sell 
tives for sooie large sum, to g 
to keep away sickness. As 
has been trained by tho mis: 
member of the church, he c 
do with those things, 



, be upri 



in, if hi 
have m 



' K't 



There arc said to bo two-hundred diflercn 
languages spoken in this town of about forty 
• ind inhniijtunts. But most of th 
talking.and all the preaching, is donr 
they call the Sierra Leone English, i 
broken Eoglish. There aro two weekly p 



, MISSION WORK IN AFBI0A. 

■ BY ACKIIEL K. WHITE. 

When we look at Africa, we find that there 
.is/almost an unbroken line of Christian light 
shining around the continent, and when i he 
new missions arc started, which are on the 
way now, on tho east Bide, I may Bay the 
line will he completed ;— and yet there is no 
Christian light at all shining in tho interior 
of the continent. 

• I shall only go over the ground near the 
field where I havo been for four years, to give 
you an idea of tho mission work on the coast 
of Africa. At tho mouth of the Senegal 
river, the French Protestants have a fine 
mission. This mission is doing a good work 
among the Timny tribo. They have a number 
of schools and churches, which are well at- 
tended. South of this mission, at the mouth 
of the Gambia, and for some hundred or more 



pupils. Wo have prenching threo times on 
Sunday, and Sunday School. Prayer meeting 
on Wednesday evening. We havo preaching 
in tho chuncVon Sunday morning for thoso 
who can understand Eoglish; nnil, at 3 p. m., 
worker has Sunday School for the 



plo at tho school house, in the Mende lan 
guage. and then preaching or prayer meeting 
St 0-30 p. m. in the chapel. About 7 miles from 
there,on the sumo Island, we h-vo a small sta- 
tion with an unorganized church, and a small 
school, taught bv one of our old pupils, Mr. 
Sain. Goodmau. 40 miles back in the Bargroo 
country, we have a large station known as 
the Avery station, where wc havo a cnurcn, 
a school and a saw-mill. The church has 
some 50 members and the school about 7o pu- 
pils There is preaching twice on Sunday, 
with a Sunday School and a prayer meeting 
on Thursday evening. All the hands who 
work at tho mill aro required to attend church 
on Sunday, and morning prayers each day 
in tho week. . 

The lumber from the saw-mill is sold faster 
than it can bo 

ray to tho mission. 



one o'f them, "Tho West African Reporter' 
is sent down from the rivers by tho traders 
and missionaries. Some of the Sierra Leone 
traders do missionary work, while, on the 
other hand, somo of the missionaries do tra- 
ding work. 

Tho next place is Kent, 35 miles from Free- 
town.and within thret quarters of a milcoftho 
place where Rev. JoBn Newton wns so cruelly 
treated. The churcliof England has a church 
and school there. Tho Free Church has a 
church but no school. 

Years ago, a school in Kent, under the Church 
of England, had a Frenchman for a teacher. 
A slave ship happened in tho harbor. Tho 
teacher Baw tho Captain of tho ship, and agreed 
to sell him the wholo school, which numbered 
320. The teacher told the people that tho 
Governor at Freetown had sent tho vessel for 

Hie school, as ho wished to seo it. So the I one w», %^_""TrXi back Vn the country, 
school was much delighted with tho thought , from the ^^^''"^^j^ ma ny 
of visiting the -Governor. The time came, who ^^^^TSmuStia first time, 
and the, went on board only to be carried to of them hear the °' U ° £u rtS? £g£ 



the saw-mill is soiu. lamer 
This is a great help in 
on. Tho logs are bought 



tied little . work where tho mission hos/fono 
fa work. So they too would gladly selid all 
the missionaries uway. 

One of our missionaries went up into the 
Mendi country, and come to a line town, a^d 
was very anxious to open ft station there. 
But the murrow-men were there, and they 
told the King if he should allow this mission 
to be opened there, the English would come jind 
take his country from him, nnd tho mission- 
ary was unable to make the King believe but 
that he was the fore runner ol tho British, 
powcr. So ho had to leave. Vf . 

All wc can do is to thank God for what has 
been done for Africa, and for what is now. 
being done, and pray that the good work 
may increase. 

For Ibis interesting map of mission stations 
in Africa, showing so clearly tho "lino of 
light" around the "Dork Continent," described 
in the abovo articlo from one of Haiiipton's 
missionary graduates, wo arc Indebted to tho 
courtesy of tho publishers of the "African 
Repository." 

PROGRESS OF THE SAN TEES. 
The Santecs broke 000 acres last year, and 
now linve under cultivation 2,34-1 acres, winch 
shows that they are now making a start, They 
raised lost year 7,000 bushels of wheat, 2,000 
of oats, 3,000 of corn, and made 1.000 tons of 
hay for their stock. Indians are employed in 
mill, blacksmith, harness and enrpenter shops, 
and somo of them aro proving to be very good 
mechanics. During the year they made 120, 
000 brick. More Indians seek work than can 
bo accommodated with jobs, and there ib no 
trouble in getting plenty of apprentices. 
Isaiah Lightner, their agent, says in Ins re- 
port: "Iu my opinioo> soon as nt, , as a na- 
tion, are willing to recognize the Indian as a 
citizen, an* hold him amenablo to tho laws 
governing tho whito man, -we may expect 
Their civilization to advance with double ra- 
pidity. They are human beings, and must be 



piOliy. nrej «o »»-■- 07' , . 

recognized as such and be considered a part 
of our nation." — The Council Fire. 

Stanford's Acid Phosphate 

A Brain Restorer. 
Horaford's Acid "Phosphate restarts the 
brain when worried by the wear and tear ol 
an active business lite. 
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SKETCHES OF MISSION LIFE. 

BY URB. O. C. ARMSTRONG. 
CONCLUDED. 

Shortly after my mother", death, my daugh- 
ter and I began our preparations for,the 
homeward journey. It seemed to me that to 
make a third voyage around Cape Horn was 
impossible for me, and I was almost in de- 
spair, when a generous offer of a free passage 
by way of the Isthmus, came to my rescue. 
Our farewells were soon and sadly said, and 
in a few days, after a tolerably comfortable 
voyage, we landed at Chagres, where our first 
night was spent, in a filthy house, on hard 
beds on the floor, within hearing of all the 
profane vulgarity of a crowd of rough men, 
from whom we were only separated by a low 

Sortition The noise, confusion and sense of 
anger, not to meDtioh rats and vermin, pre- 
vented sleep, and the dawn of day was wel- 
comed by aJB." Breakfast was of the poorest, 
with drinking water from Chagres river, and 
then began the difficulties, perplexities and 
dangers of an Isthmus journev. 

We were crowded into boats, but even my 
cramped nnd uncomfortable position did not 
prevent my enjoying the grand, wild scenery 
on the banks of the Chngres and the moun- 
tains on either side. ; We passed through 
dense forests where lofty trees were festooned 
with wild vines, and made brilliant with 
many colored flowers. The dense shrubbery 
too, was flecked with bright flowers of de- 
licious odor, while the chattering of monkeys 
> and parrots, and the singing of birdB enliv- 
ened tho way. Baby alligatora basked in the 
sun on logs near the Bhore, and occasionally 
a big one would give us an alarming augges- 
tionof what would happen should a boat 

"fit night the hundreds of travellers in the 
boats found shelter as best they could, some 
in huts on the shore, some in boats at 
an exorbitant price. I obtained lodgings in 
what seemed like a dilapidated hen house, 
where we lay down on a bullock's bide spread 
on the ground, with carpet bags for pillows, 
and our shawls for covering. I have always 
been strongly opposed to fire arms, but that 
night the firing of a pistol by one of our party 
was a joyful sound to mo, for it Bhowed 
neighbors that we had the means of protecting 
ourselves. Tho tnres and wheat of humanity 
were mingled in that motley crowd. 

The second day was similar to the first, 
with occasional stops for the oarsmen to rest, 
which gave us opportunity to see something 
of the people on shore. They' seemed 
every way much more degraded than the 
Hawaiians, more heathenish and less civilized, 
so that tho former, after this journey, rose 
considerably in my estimation. That night 
we spent in boats moored to the shore," where 
the number and appetite of the mosquitoes 
effectually banished Bleep, and the evening of 
the third day brought us to the end of our 
journey, whcre.we found a forlorn hotel with 
a high sounding narac, and in utter weariness 
fell asleep on its hard beds. 

The next morning, after a breakfast of 
crackers, wo mounted on mules, astride of 
Spanish saddles, and I can smile now, though 
I could not then, at that day's journey. My 
mule was not remarkable for docility, and he 
ruahed on over steep places, through mud 
holes, and narrow passages between the rocks, 
with small regard for the feelings of his rider. 
He understood, apparently, that he who had 
traversed the path so many times knew it far 
better than I, and as ho would have his own 
way I just mannged to hold on and go ahead 
till night brought us to tho dingy old town of 
Panama, duli and gloomy, except aa travellers 
enlivened it ; j 

After <*- couple of daya' waiting, we em- 
' barked on a steamer which seemed like a pal- 
ace to us, and upon which, except for the 
overcrowding with a very rough class of 
passengers, wo were really quite comfortable. 
Then came the Golden Gate and San Francia- 
co where my impreBBions were mainly of 
muddy hills and poor, hastily built houses, 
and then at last we were fairly Btarted for 
home. This last voyage of twenty-eight days 
' from San Francisco to Honolulu, was only 
a repetition of our former miserable experi- 
ences, anil glad enough we were to see Dia- 
mond Head, that never-changing sentinel, 
towering up above the little town, dry and 
dusty, but very pleasant to our eyes. 

I found that all bad gone well during my 
absence, andflbon and smoothly settled back 
into my routine of work. My husband, in 
the midst of his multitudinous labors, was 
glad that I was able to continue my special 
mission work, and certainly for me it never 
lost its interest. The natives were still eager 
for instruction, and were often really respon- 
sive and earnest in their desire to find a better 



was entirely destitute of verdure or shado of 
any kind. This had long been an eye-sore 
to me, and I had looked about for some 
means by which to effect a change. One 
day some of the native women came to me 
and said : 11 You have worked many years 
for us, and we havo given you nothing. 
Now we are going *lo have, a feast to get 
some money for you." I was touched by 
their kind simplicity, and while telling them 
gratefully that I needed nothing for myself, 
suggested that what they collected should be 
kept as the beginning of a fund for build- 
ing a stone wall around the church grounds. 
They seemed pleased with this, and contribu- 
ted at once about $80.00. Slowly the good 
work went on, but it did not atop, and at 
the end of a few months we had the sa'is- 
faction of seeing a substantiaI*stone wall in 
place of the ruined adobe. In the meantime, 
I had proposed to the women to plant the 
grounds with trees and ornamental shrubs, 
and to this end distributed among them 
seeds and slips, which they were to start in 
boxes, and bring to me for planting. This, 
in a small way, was a success; the men pre- 
pared the ground for us, the old women 
watered the plants, and surely God gave the 
increase, for as years went by, the barren, 
neglected spot, became a beautiful garden, a 
fit resting pluce for the beloved dead, whom, 
one by one, we have been called to lay be- 
neath its shining palms. 

I hud many friends among tho natives; 
men and women, to whom I became warmly 
attached, and whose Christian lives I respect- 
ed.' Of such I must always think with pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, and though I have no 
space here to give the particulars of their 
conversion from heathenism, and gradual 
growth in character, yet I can positively say 
that I have no doubt either of the reality of 
the change, or that it came as the direct result 
of missionary effort. 

In 1860 my husband, then in the prime of 
life, nnd fullness of his strength, started 
from Honolulu on one of the tours which he 
was in the habit of making, to examine 
schools and preach to the people. At a short 
distance from Honolulu, his horse, frightened 
by the opening of an umbrella, shied, threw 
him, and so iDjured him, that when he was 
found by some natives, be was quite helpless. 
He was taken to a Chinese hut near by, and 
from there brought to us. He lay at home for 
three weeks, slowly progressing, as we 
thought towards recovery, but just as we 
thought him out of danger, suddenly, with 
hardly a moment's warning, he left us. For 
twenty-two years he haa been at rest from the 
labors he so bravely undertook and earnestly 
cirried out, and as I look back upon his life, 
I cannot but believe that the hopes so dear to 
his boart, must somehow be realized. 

Looking back upon my own half century of 
life in the Islands, I can see in the light of ex- 
perience, that there is room for much improve- 
ment in the manner of doing missionary work. 
I can see that multiplied influences must be 
brought to bear on the awakened mind of the 
heathen, that it will not do to use only these 
means or those, but that all means should be 
accepted and used to the glory of God. 

At the Islands we had many and peculiar 
disadvantages to contend with, nnd our work 
has, from the outset, been severely tested and 
criticized. I have no desire to give my own 
opinion or to question tho verdicts of others 
aa to the past. No one can be more conscious 
tban I that mistakes were made, that better 
methods might have been adopted, that, in 
short, though we were missionaries, we were 
also human beings. I can only say, of that 
little band of workers among whom my lot 
was cast, that the faith snd hope which 
through many years strengthened our hands 
to sow the seed, assure ub still that in God's 
good time and in the place of his appointing, 



boys and any yield from their labor being a min- 
matter, astheirboard|wispaid, the School, 
their account chiefly, employed nine extra 
foremen and skilled mechanics. Fifteen col- 
ored apprentices have been, or soon will i e 
placed under the samemen, and eleven Indians 
were put into shops already organized for col- 
ored students, their labor not being needed, but 
that they might learn. 

The departments ot mechanical industry 
and instruction in the school and their condi- 
tion at present are aa follows: 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT . 

J. B. JI. Ooff in charge. 

Outfit : 
Three 40 horse power boilers 
One 80 

One 50 " " " 
One 17 " " " 
One 13 " " " 
One 10 " " " 
One 60 horse power Engine 
Two 8 " " " 
These supply steam for heating different 
buildings and fur power. 

Four steam pumps — of different manufact- 
ures. 

Water works 
Gas works. 

Instruction given is in steam and gas-fit- 
ting, with care of engine and boiler. The ap- 
prentices also get some ideas of working at 
the bench with cold-chisel, file and ratchet 
drill. 

Colored Apprentices— 
Andrew Brown, Senior, 4rh year, working 2 
days a week and 1 vacation. 
Oliver Duncan.Sen ior. 3d yr.,w'king2ds. ink. 
Abrun White, Middler.Ut " " " " 
Shadrach Morris, ./unionist " " " ,. " 

' 1st yr., f " " 
, , st ii „ ii 

' 1st ' " 

, , - . ) Just .commencing, work 1 
Iward Gaines U U tbA/time. Will attend 
■asmus bd wards ^ N|ght School after April 

Indian Apprentices — 
Louis Egard, Sioux, 1st year. 
Joe Archambeault, Sioux, 1st year. 
Many birds, Sioux, 1st year. All working 5 
afternoons a week, studying mornings. 
Of the colored apprentices last year, Ed- 
ward Suggs who had served two yeara, work- 
ing days and attending the night school, haa 
now returned to school in the Junior class, 
hnving learned his trade. Jacob Counor is 
attemlii g night school, and having served one 
year in this department has now charge of the 
' boiler at tb« «»w.mill. ' 



Indian Apprentices. 
John Downing,— Senior, 2d year, working 1 
daya a week and 1 vacation, 
of 3 T months. 
Michal Oshkeneny. —Senior, 2d year, working- 

2 days a week. 
John King, — Junior, 23 year, working 2 daya 
a week. 

Willie Hunter, — Junior, 2d year, working 2 
days a week and 1 vacation 
of "3? months. 
David St Cyr, — Junior, 1st year, working 2 

days a week. 
Antonito,— Indian elan 1st year, working 8- 
afternoons a week, studying morn- 
ings. 

John Archambeau, — Indian elate, 1st year 5" 
afternoons a week study- 
ing mornings. 
Medicine Bull,- Indian elate, 1st year, 5 after- 
A nooua a week, studying 
™ mornings. 
Tiarkasin, — Indian elate, 1st year, 5 afternoons 

a week, studying mornings. 
Good-wood,— Indian elan, 1st year, after- 
noons a week, studying mornings. 
Black Hawk,— Indian elate, 1st year, 5 after- 
noons a week, studying mornings. 
Thomas Tuttlc,— Indian elate, 1st year, 5 after- 
noons a week, studying mornings. 
Little Eagle,— Indian date, 1st year, 5 after- 
noons a week, studying mornings. 
Prooress— The manager reports that with 
few exceptions the apprentices of both races 
have made satisfactory progress in acquiring 
their trade. 

Work Done. . The work done is the repairs 
on buildings on the places, and the construc- 
tion of Bchool and other furniture, and put/ing 
up minor buildings. The next one under way 
is a gymnasium, a frame building, 50 x 133 

Tibnino Department. 



instruction is given by 
Colored Apprentices. 
Claudius Clements, llidd 



i white j. 



engine and 



the saw mill. 
repairing department. 



the harvest will be gathered. 



The repairing of machinery on the placo, of 
the saw mill, printing office and farm, is done 
by tho Engineer's department. It has also 
charge of the 

FIRE DEPARTMENT, 

whose outfit is a powerful hand Hanneman 
machine ; and of the 

KNITTING DEPARTMENT, 

which has 33 Lamb ( hand ) knitting ma- 
chines, worked by student labor, according to 
demand of the firm in Boston. Last year, 
upwards of 15,000 dozen pairs of mittens were 
made, by over twenty colored students, chief- 
ly boys, thus pacing part of their expenses, 
some fifteen of them working through the 
summer, vacation. 

The Progrett and tueceu of the colored and 
Indian apprentices, in the Engineering de- 
partment, are reported by the manager as 
good, the average comparing favorably with 
white apprentices of the same age. 

WORK DONE. 



There is one evidence of their sympathy 
end willingness to work when righ'.ly direct- 
ed, the remembrance of which must always be 
s pleasure to me as long as I remember any- 

""•The ground, around our church, including I to'"l«ra;' thelrjxird snJ ^kbW^Oe^M 

the little mission cemetery, were surroundeS only in part-being ^aid for by ^»«rn^nt, 

only by dilapidated adobe walls, which gave their tuition, as tb at of t h « N «^y '""^ 

free admittance to children and cattle, and Having agreed to teach trade, to our 60 Indian 



ME0HAHI0AL IHSTElfOTIUl. AT HAHP 
T0H IH8TIT0TE. 
Thnt Hampton Institute is an induatrial 
school ia understood. To what extent the 
mechanical trades are taught, in distinction 
from farming, i. probably not so generally 
known, though full official statement, are 
published yearly, and a report on this, with 
the other departments of theschool, was given 
in the lsst November number of tho Southern 
Workman. N . L 

A separate and more detailed account of it 
may be of value, especially as, in some direc. 
tions, it has doubled in force since the Novem- 
ber report. In connection with this fact, it is 
interesting to notice that the addition of the 
Indian students to the school has necessitated 
and made possible this increase, and has there- 
fore, in thisvray, as in others, been of direct ad- 
vantage, to the colored student, as well 

Both Negro and Indian studentB work: 
the former for their board and clothing, (tui- 
tion at 170 a year being provided by friends;) 
the latter, unable to do profitable work, only 



1st year. Work- 
ing 2 days a week. 
(A native African boy from Liberia, aged 17, 
speaks English). 

Indian Apprentices. 
Charles Picotte, Ilighett Indian clan, 1st year. 

Now Night student, works days. 
Juan Garfield, Indianelatt, 1st year. Working 
fternoons, studying mornings. 
Tclmo, Indian elate, 1st year. Working B- 
afternoons, Btudying mornings 
Tiyowicnkte, Indian elan, 1st year. Working 
5 afternoons, studying mornings. 
Cracking Wing, Indianelatt, 1st yesr. Work- 
ing 5 afternoons, studying mornings. 
Progress— The Manager reports : ■* All are 
doing well, learning rapidly. 

Work— They are engaged in tho manufac-" 
ture of tin and Bheet-iron ware, and auch tin- - 
roofing and spouting as is required on the/ 
place. 

SHOE DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction is given by a white foreman. \ 
Colored Journetmen. 
Thomas Wood— Night scholar, trade learned 
before. 

Thomas Langon— Night scholar, tradelenrned 
before. 

■^Indian apprentices. . 
Frank Cbisholm— Junior, 2d years, working *\ / 

days a week. "J 
Willie WstBon— ffighett Ind. Clau, 2d year. 
Samuel Brown, " " " " 

i (Pobert Mc Intosh, " " 1st 

Oliver Eaton, " " " 

Wm. Beans, '! " " 

Paul Rios. " " " 

Ohitiks, " " " 

Ikinicapi, " " f " 

Stago, 



■~ 7 . 



In the last year seven buildings on the All the obove,exceptingCbisholm, work 
place— 6 large, sat} 1 small— have been heat- a{tern00ns s wee k, studying mornings. 



: firs 



ed by steam, tnd the apparatus has all been 
erected by Btudent's labor. They are now 
finishing that in two more large buddings. 
Fifteen hundred feet of under-ground piping 
have been laid, of fiom 2J inch to 5 inch dia- 
meter, carrying steam from central boiler to 
the different buildingB. This, with the repair- 
ing above mentioned, is also included in the 
work of this depsrtment. 

Indiab Training Snop. 

Mr J. H, McDowell in charge. 
XjT' carpentering department. 

Inttruction given — In this department are 
three skilled white mechanics who all act as 
Instructors, working with the apprentices in 
the various classes of work done. 

Colored Apprentices. 
Wm. C. Brown,— Middler, serving 2d yesr, 

working 2 days a week. 
M. L. Minter,— Middler, serving 1st ye.r, 

working 2 day. a week. 
Chas. Williams,— Night teholar, serving 1st 

year, working daya. 
Tho.. L. Jones,— Night teholar, serving 1st 

year, working days. 



V, 



PROonEse. The report ia, "All learning- 
well. The now Indian atudents, are at a dis- 
itsge from ignorance of our language. 



_. This department is engaged in the 
manufacture and repairing of Bhoes for about 
five-hundred persons, on and outside the 

Elace. It has outside work from the Soldier.' 
ome, and both colored and white people in 
the neighborhood. It is expected to manu- 
facture in the current year, about 1500 pair of 
Bhoes for the Government Indian Department. 

HARNESS MAKING DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction is given by a white journey 
man. 

Colored Apprebtics. 
P. W. Warthen— Junior, 1st year. Working 
2 day. a week. 

Indian Apprentices. 
George Strieker— invest Ind. clou, 1st year. 
Wm. Saul, " " " " 

Mato, " " " u 

° AH the above • 
Btudying moi 



rnings. 

"Alt] 



AH learning fast for 



five afternoon, a week,. 



begin. 
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Julia at. fk-Aafcr-* y^rSUt 

Sarah Walker,-**** 

3rd year. 



Progress. The manager reports all th«~ 
cods denng disadvantages. »"= 

StStf^^H :i d ^telSt-. :: 

Wm Burnett I One .^.^JS^? and Occasionally Meliase Innes, 

t „„k Apprentices. I i. emolovcd from Hampton, a , r „ m | Franceses, 

G^H»U»^jF*-, l-tyear. 



Annie Dawaon, 
Emily West. 
Katie Lemoct, 
Annio Lyman, 
Mary Qoulet, 
Mary Uiuman, 



3d 



work 



Paseca, 
Each 

D "S^«: U , E rwhit'. n iourn,y. 
.i£WESM on. colored journey- 
man blacksmith. 
Colored Apprentices. 

Chas.B W ,n^&.>^- W ° rk ' d ^ 
Blacksmiths. „ . wk 

Indian Apprentices. 

Wheelwrights. ka 
Michel. M.quera>ito.-/an«.r 1( M ye ^ 

Henry Kendall-M- «M » Jf- 
Ta BotS work ft. .fternoon. in the week and 
study mornings. 

Alex p U et 8 et^r, 2 d ,r. Work, 2 d. a wk. 
,tudy mornings. u "All are 

Ur. Howe U also in charge 01 uiu 



diers Home. j„„»rtment was establish 

can Repository " '« lho * ^ ,„ umni y„ur- 

^r^n-tpfme^torLokUind- 
inir has just been started. 

SEWING AND TAILORING DEPARTMENT. 

ifwK. T. Oalpinin charge. 
G.rls' Ibdo»tiu»l Room, and hand 
Istruct.on » 1 P TC °;° d S"u tinB andm* | 
sewing and clothing . 

king their own dresses, anu 

COLORED Pol.EWOHAN. 

LaviniaLewis-Qraduate. 
Twenty two K t (o a fl „, a wee n. 

. - girl, from 

^ ^rrrrn^s 

Progress. Th 'rS ed e Tmp;ovemen?: 
rsl, good work "> d »ar kedj mp nc 

« doT For "'year Cosing May IB, P™» worllng 
Work done. .* ' b kLjg department com- , machinery has been given. let 



AlUheabove, except the first t* 

''^Tmoritve SaA I-* most of 
JStSSZ moreor ^ousj^inta* 
„onie of them considerable. All are oi u.g 
very well. Bewares 

The mechanical"rt"ction at "»»P t0 ° 
.111 doubtless continue to develop Other 

f.udeu,., and over ^T^^ 
ular classes work under an "P" h 
England farmer; and for the gins, kin „ 
„u,° branches of hononible work ; a coo_king 
class under a student of Miss Par 10* o«ng 
vaZble branch of this department There, 
further scattering employment for the Ooys 



shawls, but that is fashion.and if it came from 

f thev reallv improve their homefc that is th. 
first and g eat«t step towards civilization. 
David Simmons is assistant teach" in our da£ 

"e not onl, Reaches, but has car. o 
the room And the appo-ranc. of his moth- 
er'. caoTn, and I might say the same of oth- 

SSs^rg 
^ifes»^»« 



S .he mending for the school. 

TAlLOrtR) AND Sll.nT UAK.NO DEPAItTHEST 

ill II namUion (graduate) in charge. 
^i^of given by manager and one 
colored' forewoman. 
Coloiied Apprentices. 

Tailoring. 

I Belle Blackwcll-N,g v h / t o Scholar, ay lst^ ; 
Clara Bowser,-Night "hotar.m^Wo.k. 
Emma ^rguson.-Night^holar, Ut ^ar. 
Sophia Kernan,-Ni^ or -hola d r. v . 3 t ^ 
Mary Daniels.-Niift scholar,^! year. Works 

Shirt Making. 
Fannie Smith, S^r.-lst yea, Wor«.l£ 



dependence which 

BO The 0i m"cha h ni P cal department of Hampton 
1 be meci » fficult part of its prob- 

! D9Ul No oily A lied foremen and mechan- 
lem . Not only ski icu eighteen on 

ic3 most be 7P' l >^ d 7 t 5 h t ^ aom e $%,000.00 
^UApuS "must be invested in material or 

. .sidcruble amount aunuauy I hat 

'2! teaching apprentices, s"»> marketable 
h ° ' ZMti disadvantage. Not 

• ' aides building 
Ten thousand 
pose 

ittea to give, it possible, 

.t.„... fnr nrftr.tlCal 



Howe is »« u .« 

to assist them. 

COI.OI.KD APPnEBTtCES. 

r„anWinb U rn-^,3d y yea, c Works 
James Randolph- !st yea. Work. 

Besides these who are -quiring the re^iar 
trade of sawyer and about 
mill gives regular » workinfj 

apprentices, 81). , nJ „, 11 _wi a ht scholars 
^Three c 010 "^''^ first year, are also 
working d "J=--'° i f, he, 11 r s ^™ makers, manu- 
l m F'"'l d S£W5 'or 'rui 



The nb 
adequate id 
ucati 



„s his trade, and is aoinn a s-» 
fen rail, w'.ll es.eemed. Oscar Brown . 
ronger then when he returned He is qui 
and Tell behaved, and commends h.inself t 

8t - ; ' " w u there " Mr. Cook report^"?, 
interested in him. nw • 

._ .L .'In.llnn linllil 



" "™™ r ' learn,at worn - • • f tho girl, 

„ e |, written to give, if possible, an shop ,» the agency Jh*reWro of ^ 

■ i » n r effor.3 for practical ed- t0 their Indian home is ol ooonwi h 

n 'd a .o imprest up> the' fiends of disadvantage to them yet »t«. , . » > 

1 scope P and i./inevitable cost v bty P^««™ f tn ™ have not forgotten 

„L:> ,.nail,le,results may b. expect- suggests. Th« WWT letter of th. 



productive o( good as 
well a, whatta/giblcresult. ma, fa. expect- „ra»* J^v dent fr«m the. letter of to 
should it be susu£*l. 0{ HMP^ ^dnu, which brings the Utert 

^.^0 that Hsmpton^haU b ^ ^ my o-hee. ^ewi^ 



mill as LrO* uww ^ . , 

«iu H "7" ™ nackiiMt boxes for fruit and 
araffilWSK commission me, 
chants in the vicinity. 



'CouEaslThfmanagcr report. "AU do- 
ing well as ^"^Sfug lumber, mould- 
Vona done. Manufacturing i ^ orking 

i ^Sii Sd-d on 



2 days a week. 
.Junfor-M year. Works Sdays 
Go vann.TnUaf^o,-Juni r-l 2 St d ye^Work 
WeaUhyDaughtry^NigJ.tschol»r j9 lst r r. 

. • a.««ara -Night scholar. 1st year 
Annie Steward, n g - 



ffie^^ - -ild u, character, 
education. . 

KTUM OP THE IHDIAIt STUDENTS 
SA.MPTOK. 

Thirty Indian jj-J-J ^'^Tt 
oud five girl'. 'Retimed last - Octo- 
Hampton Institute, w "e e Terlitor ,,where 
bcr to their homes . n Dak ot* T « g 

places to ™ ork .. h °L b "" c i tcs t of the Indian 
This has been the first* ^ 
work here, and has been wau ci with 
tbr0U S^I"r^d tbeS?ned students 



%Vona done. M« n »J»Xame« and work 
th. place and outside. 

PIl.NTINO DEPARTMENT. 

Orrrrrr. 
1 Hoe cylinder press. 

preBS work. 

COLOEED JODRNETMAN. 

Harry Gardner of "» u >P» n ^ trade here 

Colored Apprbsticbs. 
7 «r UamnU 



Works 51 days a week. worK """;„r frequent correspondence win. 
l" I8ot the work done « mprised ! M ^nifor^ ^^^ghf and shad 



,881, the work f oo. ~mp"^ panlaloon8 , 



er tiW ma, modify ^^aft.'t«WlG SftW 
lay before thoj. i inter and aha d- 

of course to have 
? ' ?„J,m\ For this purpose, we give a 
Sm" P of tne above mentioned correspon- 

dCI1Ce - YANBTOK A0ENCY 



3 a W r»n E e A Sne also M . •« ^ 

IKuS 7,' dcailed for du-y with Mr. 
Sending, at tho Bearding schooL 

i (Omcluiieil in iV«' 

"country board. 

_t37».-l-unKiiia »»> OJt «™ ',^ eora „,o.lallon. wl» 

^Sr^t°^»¥^r B S' I 

iddreW „,„uWca.:_'' 
Bt. Bev v Bjshor^C1;e. 



er girls in thfemorning the o w« 
afternoon, Tar "Three of the 

article of clo thing .they wear.^^ ^ 

etlrl»»" ",„ht when a suitable room is prov.d- - . n rolruu , 6 — 

«^?&r ^ Herewerelefts^ th . 8loat tn he, 



Travelling north on the , upper . Mb™uri, the 
first Indian agency we ««: Andrus, 
the Yankton agency, M«) or W - } care q[ 
agent. Its mission work is n n * Cook 
tfi. Episcopal church ^J^^h.whose 
missionary, and the fresoy WUUamBOn Each 

■^SBfat n^onboarding schooUand 



9™°' i v -a d ;» "HSfs* ssyg 

■We Know PersonaUy 

SS- w «-pSrX cure. Sufferer, 

WW ^"^nl. P be» 
214 Fu \ t0I m p i( ^ s I used but ,ne box. of 
Kueen Mafico Ointment, and the torment 
of years was gone. 



nal School, auu - 
» — - UB /.Mlnred cirls have. 



jouu vywif 1 • 4tn yea 

Butler Armi.tead-of H.mp^n-forme^ 

m W. Tucker-Middler-l.t a ye.r. w Work. 
(A native Liberian boy-speak. EnglUh) 

Indian ^^^^JaA ye ar. Work, a 
Thomas Wildcatt-&awr-2d yea^ ^ wnk 



10 UOU1CH uvw- — - "- 

. machine work, J and doe. . B j««y well. 
p RO 0„ESS-There has ^"^V the 
ed improvement during my charge 
past three months. have helped 



lusic 

woXwd t^SMUSyBBKB son?*. *s r S^ 



£ morals I^^SttW or 

one ol tno Bii. i ", J , i r «- n i ftr iT They are tr) d mumc •sv,^**' j^ ( TTch Bougtv worwiiw'" "r^v* i 

other of the churches "gu'ari^ g »g|30~ fcS? ? |?£®^& ^gSJS 

immediately recognized M oeing f8i&.5^«£2«£S!? ^SSa'eM published 

^ r. 5 and raued th* ! f.U Maunf. Oo. 120, »»» 



TWO KINDS OF.UOLORED PEOPLE. 

UY OltltA LANOUOltNU. 

Nothing is mora mistaken lhan the idea 
prevalent in many sections thai all Negroes 
are alike, ami th it being possessed i>f a black 
skin, and hair so closely dried at to be called 
woolly, the piece of humanity so clothed hi 
fleshy gttisu will always represent the same 
trails and halm*, without regard to time, 
place nntl circumstance. Ou the contrary, th" 
influence* brought to bear upon Negroes, 
seem to have precisely the same effect in de 
velnping individual characteristic-it, that we 
expect them to have upon the members of other 
families oT the human race. 

Id every African community are to be found 
penMMjs of good natural capacity, who having 
euj-iyed some advantages of training and as- 
sociation, in a very striking degree eiiliiv.it the 
beralicinl effects of the emancipation of their 



per. 



Others living 
t liuu ' 



them, perhaps in the 



diffei 

ciationsiu early life, when left to pursue their 
own jurat unir,nnmelcd by the restraints of 
shivery, iiavi steadily gone down iu the social 
scale. Fund present melancholy (-prelacies of 
Utter degradation. , 

Thu history of two families of colored peo- 
ple, who came to us us tenants, within the 
last ten yearn, so well illustrates the maxim 
that t leiu are " Keg roes and Nnjruet," that I 

• write it out, just as the scene lias been acted 
before my eyes, "in malice set down nought 
and n night . extenuate." In so doing, I (eel 
'almost -is if I were reading a record from the 
book of doom, mj fixed seem to be the fates 
of the actors in the humble drama. ' 

When we came fmrn the city to live among 
tlie occupants of the small houses from 
wjnub. we derive our income, we were of 
cuuia: brought into much closer relations 
with Vmr colored tenants than when we |iad 
only to receive the rents from one memo 
each family, or to pay an occasional visit t 
tice the condition of the property. 1 
found my interest in those upon whom 
Living depended greatly increased by coi 
within the circle of their daily lives, and the 
first person who especially attracted me was 
"Aunt Sarah Williamson," un elderly woman 
of uMinng industry and extreme neatness. 
During a Lung and kindly acquaintance, I have 
learned much of auut Sarah's history,' ai 
think the results of her early training can 
clearly traced in her present circumstances. 

Aunt Surah was the only stave of a " poor 
white wan," a term conveying so much of ojj- 
proUrium in Jie South, that to this day, 
among the Negroes, a stigma attaches to 
the colored families connected with thut des 
ptsed Glass, 

The circumstance of being the only slave of 
an industrious farmer-mechanic, was probab- 
ly the greatest blessing of aunt Sarah's life. 

Being the most valuable property her mas- 
ter possessed, he was very careful of her 
health, which has never been quite strong, and 
living in the closest intimacy with a very 
frugal and energetic family, the slave eirl, 
treated on almost equal terms with her own- 
er's children, grew up with the most^thrifty 
and industrious habits. > \ 

Like many of the slave women, aunt, Sarah 
early learned to take part in the various labors 
of the bitle farm on which she lived, 'while, 
her master eked out the sleuder productB~of 
his poor laud by working at his trade. The 
out door work doubtless strengthened a some- 
what delicate constitution, and being trained 
to the ute of the plow and hoe, as well as the 
more feminine implements of loom, spinning- 
wheel and needle, the young hand-maiden 
wkb early accustomed to go from labor iu Held, 
wood or barn, to the dairy or kitchen. Work- 
ing always beside the sensible and industrious 
master or miBtress, and thus preserved from 
evil association, with little time or temptation 
to indulge the follies of her class, she was well 
fitted for the stern struggle which faced her 

• when site fonud hersett a free woman and 
penniless. 

Aunt Sarah's life, though upon the whole 
successful, like that of all other children of 
men, has had its share of trial and sorrow. 

She has never had firm health, and has had 
several long illnesses, which would have sub- 
dued a less vigorous spirit. Her only son in- 
herited her delicate constitution, and though 
carefully nurtured in childhood, ami tender- 
^cherished in later years, he faded in early 
manhood, and died of consumption, about the 
time I first knew bis mother. 

Auut Sjrah has a very motherly heart, and 
soon after her son's death, a nephew of her 
husband was taken into the household, and 
being a youth of fine disposition, he was 
greatly profited by his aunt's judicious train- 
ing, and is now like a child to her, the pride 
and hope of her declining years, and one of the 
promising colored citizens of the town. Three 
other boys, the children of relatives, were 
from lime to time taken into the family, and 
all trained to usefulness and respectability. 
These boyH all learncdito work in the tobacco 
factories, and earned good wages working be- 
side auntSarah's husband, aquiet, well-mean- 
ing man, who, if not equal to his thrifty and 



energetic wife, at least lias the grace to appre- 
ciate her as she deserves. 

There never seems to me to be any limit to 
what aunt S.trah Williamson does and under- 
takes to do. Her house is always spotlessly 
clean, her garden the best in the neighbor- 
hood, her cows and pigs the most profitable in 
theJAfrican quarter, her bed-quilts, of which she 
keeps asuppiy for sale, the most, fanciful iu 
design ami the neatest in finish. 

W nil utile family rented my husband 'a house, 
I have uf Hm observed aunt Sarah's energetic 
methods, ami wondered at what she did her- 
self and made others accomplish. When thu 
factories were not working*, the bovs were at 
ways sent out with bigs and b.iskels, to 
gather brush from the Woods for fuel, or leaf 
mo.d and manure from the op-n fields gr.ize-l 
by the town cows, to spread upon the little 
garden. There was always a compost heap in 
some corner, where Soapsuds could be poured 
and the sweepings of the pig-pen, which was 
never without a pig, were collected. The 
garden which made generous returns for the 
care bestowed on it, was worked chiefly by 
auut Sarah herself at odd ti ues, but she had a 
clever way of suggesting to her - men folks," 
when they Chanced to e .me home early from 
work, or had a half-holiday, because the to- 
bacco " was not iu order," that a little exer- 
cise with hoe or spade would be beneficial us 
a variety to their labor at the factory bench. 
As is customary with factory wot kers, this 
family, iu the busy season, make their early 
supper.tlie chiel meal of the dav, the breakfast 
ami dinner lor the hands being usually pie- 
pared over night, and carried with theih lobe 
eaten in the interval allowed for meals at the 
ury. 

ever had auut Sarah'; 

to complain of scant 

f meat and vegetable 
gtrs and biscuits tnu 
u she is preparing fOl 
a time packing the fu 
astonish the beholder. 

One might suppose that after washing, 
cooking, gardening and house cleaning all 
day, aunt S.trah would be too weary to work at 
night, but the busy housewife makes no such 
calculation. 

Sewing being one of her trades, and piec- 
ing quilts apparently as natural to her as 
oiealhiug, in the long winter evenings the 
ouiltiug-iraiuo generally occupies one corner 
j| auut Sarah's room and the gay pitch work 
squares, put together nobody knows when or 
now, are deftly quilted, as the good dame 
glances complacently over her Spectacles at 
boys. reading by the bright lamp on the 



Martha's children are put into the tobacco 
factories as soon as they are old enough to 
work, and the older boy and girl are™ now 
skilled hands, promoted from ''stemming 1 ' 
to '* benches" of their own, and able to earn 
good wages. Bukey, the second daughter, 
sometimes works in the factory, but is oftener 
kept at home, as a sort of drudge, nursing the 
biby, who is always there, bringing water, 
chopping wood, carrrying clothes to and from 
the families for whom her mother and grand- 
mother do nice laundry-work, or • totitt' din- 
ner" to the children in the factory. 

iimmer, when the factories are working. 



hacks furnished, and the additional d -bis thus 
incurred kept the family sorely cramped for 
months. J 1 

Noneof the children have been senttoschool 
and when out of work they lounge about the 
streets or hover over the little lire in the crowd 
e.t room. The garden has never been fen! 
i/.'Mlat all the family seeming to have asm 
ill notion that manuring the land would be he! 



, the 
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-hi- 



to procure, 
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i busy . 



household an 
rations. Such' 
, such piles of 
; her Table disi 

supper, and u 



l hey all work hard, and s-end their money old sten-fathei 
as fast as they get it. They all dress extrava- Louse and feel 
BAntly, eat the best the abundant market af Rone back to I 
fords, and purchase the most useless things children or his 
the merchants or "agents" offer them, if who is much 
they chance to fancy their wares. On Sunday, and feels this s 
after a late breakfast, the house will be tidied 
up, the mantlepiecc and numerous picture- 
frames decorated with flowers and cut piper, 
the heits decked with gay spreads and ruffled 
pillo- 



ry themselves in fancifully nude dresses of 
ItiHlsy materials, the eldest sun will 11 mrish in 
a fine suit of slop shop make, with gaudy 
necktie and jaunty cane. Visitor* will be en- 
tertained all the afternoon, whiskey will be 
plentiful, and the night will end with bac- 
chanalian revels, shared by those who would 
blush to have their presence known iu such 



Wked after a fashion by uncle "Josh, 
lounts to anything. .As the children 
>wn up things have seemed to grow 
worse with the household, their repu- 
every way disereditable.aml this win- 
ter they seem to have reached a crisis. The 
step-father weary of his uncomfortable 
feeling his strength decline, has 
<> the country to live with the 
his first wife. The grandmother, 
h attached to her " »njS nmn" 
separation keenly, begins at last 
to yield «geand infirmity, sad broken in 
spirit, daily dwindles away, being often too 
lee de to do her part iu the laundry The 
uldest son. disgusted with his 



-Martha and her daughter will u-rs, and 'reckless himself, ha* ri 



t>ff 



likely to 



In such ! 



able 



vith i 



iditiuu of I 



folks 



the work. 

Naturally such a family wautcd a home of 
their own, and not many years had elapsed 
after free om came to them, before aunt 
Sarah's plans were laid, and money gradually 
saved, until the little bits had become a re- 
spectable amount, and a lot was purchased 
therewith. The building of the house soou fol- 
lowed, and then, with much regret, we lost our 
best tenant. The family have gone on stead- 
ily prospering, have purchased additional 
Jots, and built houses for rent, so that they 
have passed from the tenant to the landlord 
class, and they have already acquired sullic- 
leut property to make them important among 
the colored people, and bid fair to gain the 
front rank ol their race, btiDg highly respect- 
ed iu the church ami the community, aud 
taking part Intvery good word and work. 

The lot adjoining the one occupied by auut 
Sarah is somewhat larger and the house more 
convenient. It has for the last nine years 
been rented to a family named Johnson, who, 
to use a term very significant in slavery, aud 
still much iu vogue here, t 
niggers" in old times. 

A rougher aud courser set of people it 
would be hard to find. Their best qualities 
are their industrious habits and the strong af- 
fection they have for each other. They be- 
longed to a wealthy planter, who, as they 
proudly state, had "plenty of niggers." 

Martha Johnson, the recognised head of 
the family, had very few advantages in early 
life in her training or association, having 
merely been counted with the "gang" order- 
ed out by the Overseer for daily work on the 
plantation. She ia a remarkably strong and 
vigorous woman, of good natural ability, ca- 
pable of accomplishing a great deal of labor. 
Her mother " Aunt Nancy," who says she has 
had 11 children, and never knowed the back- 
ache yet," is also a person of remarkable 
constitution. Aunt Nancy's husband " Uncle 
Josh," isMartha's step father, but seems very 
fond of her children, and is treated by them as 
iff he were her own father. Uncle Jos': describes 
his way of life, us "Jobbin 'rouu'togit de 
pot." This means that he has several places 
to work among the poor class of white peo- 
ple or well-to-do Negroes, and docs, what in 
the North would i»e called 'chores," receiv- 
ing his compensation in broken victuals and 
old clothes. 



I have sometimes had oo- 
tie Johnson residence about 
nday morning, and always 
>plc could exist in such con- 
, with the coverings hastily 
re piled up with th 
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railroad hands for a South- 
g bred to the healed factory, 
ime home disabled, 
people show in many ways the results 
J lives pasted in labor, without any of 
uppnsed 




dry 



pulled togethct 

and baskets of soiled clothes stand about the 
disordered room, the younger children are often 
sick from over feedjng on Sunday, unwashed 
dishes are scattered over the table. Sukcy, 
who is growing fast and is always hungry, 
stems to make it her aim in life to avoid do- 
ing the next job, whieh she is ever expecting 
to be called upon to perform. Her moments 
of stolen ease are usually employed in consum- 
ing any fragments of food she can find or 
in stealthily cooking potatoes or nsheakes. 
She always takes the chances of enjoying such 
refreshments herself, or seeing them pitched 
nut to the half-starved 'log, who is a member 
of the family, according to the mood her 
mother may be in, when she attempts to real- 

If in the midst of Sukev's culinary efforts, 
that gentle dame wants some wood or water, 
she will by no means speak on the subject, but 
will glance angrily from tiie empty bucket or 
dying embers to her daughter's face, then 
gathering up a shingle, broom-stick or any oth- 
er Implement convenient, will stride towards 
the girl— Sukey knows very well- how to take 
a hint and will instantly disappear in the di- 
rection of the well or wood-pile. 

Coming in upon such a scene lately, I heard 
Martha's loud and angry voice storming at 
the girl, in words unfit for ears polite. As soon 
as my presence was observed, the girl slunk 
out of sight, and her mother dropped a stout 
leather whip, and turned to her waahtub, 
growling that she "alius did despise desc 
here niggers what wnnts ter eat frum mornin' 
tell night, alius stuffin derselves like a 
hog." 

When I began a little lecture to which 
Mart ha is quite accustomed nnd always takes in 
good part, she relented somewhat, and clearing 
off a chair, invited me to sit down, respond- 
ing to my remarks in a softened voice, that 
she " did'nt deny dat gal was tolnberl good 
ter work, bur dat was no reason she should be 
stuflin everlastinly," adding that her own bead 
"ached lit to bust open." 

Winter after winter finds this family utterly 
unprovided for the inclement season, and they 
suffer a great deal when thrown out of work, 
as they often are, for weeks at a time. When 
there is snow on the ground, they are frequent- 
ly barefoot and thinly clad, h^fe scant rations, 
and are without fuel, or may be seen buying 
wood from the wagons by the single stick, a 
plan and sure indication of thriftless- 



In such emergencies, Martha will Bometimes 
sub let part of her house, crowding her own 
family into one room, and sickness often fol- 
lows when they are thus shut up in close 
quarters. One winter a little child died after 
a lingering illness, during which it was kept 
stupefied with whiskey and drugs. 

Negroes who have belonged to the better 
class of white people, have a singular objec- 
tion to a pauper funeral, even when in the di- 
rest poverty, and Martha would listen to no 
suggestions of the kind, though in the midst 
of a dreary season and already heavily burden- 
ed. 41 It is .he last kindness I can do m \ ba- 
by," she said piteously. "I must bury her de- 
cently." And by dint of begging and bor- 
rowing among her neighbor*, she contrived 
to carry out her determination. The fash ion - 




to be the birthright of 
What will be the end of the career v'f sin and 
dj gradation is too sorrowful to contemplate 
without pain. It is is hard to tell 1 what can 
be .lone for such esses. A 'law for the com- 
pulsory schooling of the children in such 
'families won 1 1 help them to some extent, and 
measures restraining the sale of liquor would 
doubtless have a good effect, but 1 1 present tho 
picture seems to be all shadow, with 
uf hope upon it. 

' / 
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We arc glad to announce that the 
American came out of the late lire iii Kew 
York, like the the fabled Phrenix, with re- 
newed life. The subscription lists, account 
books, patent records, patent drawings, tnd 
correspondence were preserved in massive fire- 
proof safes. The printing of the Scientific 
American and Supplement was done in another 
building; consequently the types, plates, 
presses, paper, etc., were unharmed, aad no 
interruption of business was occasioned. 

The new Scientific American offices are loca- 
ted at 261 Broadway, corner of Warren Street, 
a very central and excellent situation. 

Here, iu addition to the issuing of their in- 
teresting publications, Messrs. Muun & Co., 
aided by trained examiners and/draughtsmen, 
prepare specifications and drawings for'Amcri- 
can and Foreign patents. If any of our read- 
ers should happen to make a new discovery 
they have only to drop a line to ilk inn & Co., 
201 Broadway, New York, who will reply at 
once, without charge, Btating whether the in- 
vention is probably novel and patentable. A 
handbook' of iust.uctions, with full particu- 
lars, will also be sent, free. Messrs. Munu & 
Co. have bad over thirty-five years' experience 
in the business. 



Yoiiktown. — We have received trod) Ford, 
Howard and Hulbcrt, a handsomely printed 
pamphlet with the above title, by JacobJIarris 
I'atton, A. M. -illustrated with portraits' 
Washington, La Fayette, Iiochamlieau, 
Grasse and Steuben, 5Iaps of the Peuinsul; 
and tho seigc, aud drawings oftho Cuuiuiein 
ive Franklin medal |ind the Yorktowu m 
eat. A very useful and jcouven ent i 
r?li of that memorable and 4mportarjb i 
paigu, the Centennial of which has just 
celebrated. 



BOYS AND GIRLS. 
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white undertaker was employed, two 



fou want the best and cheapest 
_ folks 1 paper in the United States, -snb- 
tcribe for "The Young Folk Circle," an 
eight-page illustrated paper, published at 
Cleveland, O, ; only 35 cents a year, and you 
get a present of two pictures, one of which is 
worth more than the price of the paper for "a 
year., The paper is published by an olu and 
reliable Cleveland firm, aud you are suie to be 
fairly dealt with. If yon send them the names 
and addresses of 10 childreu under 18 years of 
age, tlley will send you a flue picture ot Prei " 
dent Garfield and family, the house where I 
was born and home at Mentor. 
Sample Copy Free. ■ Address 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

For Aged Persons, 
.ve found Horeford's Acid Phosphate to 
— kindly ou aged persons. 

>, O. , M. II. PALMEfi, M. D., 
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MY AID COUNTRIE. 
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To His »|n rovnl palace. Ills 
••ThiKiVtt I" hl« beauty." a" 
ISiV t]i.%.''lilcY\i 'iiev't-i ' vl-x 



began to reason out a way to 
nil 83 well ns to milkers. lie even lelt sure 
of whit we now know to he a fact, that cow- 
pox is itself a very mild form of small-pox, 
changed in its nature l>y pasting through the 
system of another animal than man, luit just 
as protective as one attack of the more serious 
disease woul.l be. Then he reasoned that as 
it was taken from the cow by the contact of 
the haml with the pustule on the teat, it could 
be communicated to any one. and still more, 
certainly, by* inserting a little of the matter 
from the pustule into the skin by means of a 
lancet. Ho also reasoned that the COW- pox 
could be communicated in the same way from 
one person to another without taking it every 



the majority of cases, for a life time. Still 
it is best to be on the safe side, and in case of 
exposure to small-pOX One should always be 
revaccinuted. Even after small-pox itself has 
been taken, vaccination will ofteu make the 
disctse less dangerous -and less violent. If 
vaccination has ten properly performed and 
has "taken"- showing that the person need- 
ed it and would have been liable to take 
small-pox on exposure — the scar left will be 
quire marked, and generally show little dots 
or pits within it. One should be careful not 
to take cold, or the arm may be made very 



i the 



l.n." ■ ".urn r.- in iii'-l'. :l ">'<' "mi n ii.-ot, 

1 w».l f»ln <"• ramrne ii"" nut., my *■» " 

F.,r h.f fathers i„ his bosom wilk-s, worthless lamb 

And "io- .-an-.cs theui himself." to his aia c.aintrle. 
li,- s laiihlii' thai liaili |,roiiii e.l. he'll suroly com. 

I!. II t.p>"hU Y*twT in", at whnHioiir 1 cljnna ken 



This was the whole of Dr. .Tenner's Won- 
derful discovery, and vaccination has been 
practised fa the same or similar ways ever 
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VACCINATION. 
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SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 

The spread of small-pox through the coun- 
try, North, West and South, makes eviiknt 
the importance of extending popular knowl- 
edge upon the subject of this terrible disease 
and the possibilities of protection against it. 

Examination aiming the students at Hamp- 
ton Institute, made immedia'ely upon the ap- 
pearance of the disease at 1'ortsmouth and a 
rumor of it at Norfolk nud Newport's News, 
showed that must of the Indian students 
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colored students. Hulas many bad 
others only nltco, measures were at 
ken to vaccinate every person on t 
who did not show satisfactory signo 
ion- Much less childish or superstiun 
the operation was - exhibited than wai 
able oti a similar 
years ago, when some took to garrets and coal 
holes for refnge from the lancet, and a stal- 
wart six looter was borne" into the operating 
rootn stilt as a log, on the shoulders of some 
of his comrades, who having found that they 
had survived the operation, rather enjoyed the 
hunt for new victims. Hut I hat great care- 
lessness and no doubt much superstitions fear, 
— both the result of ignorance — prevail iu some 



to the col 
taken from 
! of Health 

persons in each million of the population of 
Europe died annually from small pox befoH 
the introduction of vaccination, and how 

] many ntUr its Introduction. Here are the 
figures. "In Westphalia, from lTliO to 1780. 
fWorc the use of vaccination. 2, IMS out of 

I every million inhabitants .lied annually from 
smallpox. .From 1S1C to 1850— 35 years 

j — after the introduction ol vaccination, only 
114 out of every million, annually. In Co- 
penhagen,, before vaccination. 8,128 out of 

J every million; after vaccination, only 28(1. 

! In Berlin, before. 3.433; after. s7(i. In Tri- 

'este, before, 14,046; after. 183." These are 

j just a sample of these' ' talking" figures, and 
they ceitahdv speak loudly enough. Any one 

l ean eulculate'.for himself the saving of life by 

! vaccination in these places. 



After all these figures can there be any ob- 
jections urged against vaccination! They 
are sometimes made. Let us see what they 
amount to. It is said that it develops scrof- 
ula. Any wound, or common boil may do 
that in a scrofulous person, one in whom the 
disease. or a marked tendency to it exists. Hut 
on the other hand, such a person is in especial 
danger from small pox; more liable to contu- 
: sure to ilie of it. The disease 
for this reason peculiarly fatal 



Small-pox is not only ono of the most terri- 
ble, but .me of the most contagious of all 
diseases. The poisonous particles ate thrown 
oil in the breath, from the skin, and in the 
excretions. They can be carried by the air 
from house to house, across a street, conveyed 
in clothing or letters, caught in the bedding, 
the Curtains, the carpets, the furniture and 
walls of the infected house. An unprotected 
person, cannot enter such a hcJuse without 
running immense ti-k. Nothing, therefore, 
should be sent or received from an infected 
house or district without being fully disinfect- 
ed. For this, nothing is surer than fumiga- 
tion— smoking thoroughly in tin fumes of 
sulphur. To fumigate a room, shut without 
locking, the windows; set a pan of burning 
brimstone in it. close till' .doors and leave it 
till it is so full of smoke that no ore can en- 
ter it. When thoroughly smoked, open the 
windows from the outside and air it thorough- 
ly. Letters, boxes of clothings, &c, can be 
disinfected in the same way. ; 

TREATMENT ol-' SMALL Pox. 



from molded form. 

Teach important facts only. An outline of 
these has been printed for the use of teachers. 

Incidental facts need to be taught some- 
times for the purpose of fixing great ones. 

Have pupils read all books available which 
contain anything of importance about North 
America. Pupils should be examined on all 
thev read. 

Seamd Term.— Teach Soetii America. 
Physical feature* mainly* 

(See North America, First Term). 

Keep your children interested by telling 
them stories about curious events, strange 
vegetation or animals, ruins, cities, tfx., as- 
sociated with these continents. 

Third Term. — TAtcn EcitorE. Physical 
features mainly. » 

(See directions for First and Second Terms.) 

Write abstracts of all lessons learned, 
c GRAMMAS. 

First Term.— Teach Asia. - (See D Gram- 
mar.) Physical features mainly. 

Facts may be accentuated by repetition and 
by writing. 

" Take care to have a globe always at hand 
to correct the erroneous impressions produced 
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In regard to this we shall not say much- 



Conceptive faculty developed. Comparison / ' 

and classification of facts learned. . 

1. Rkskmui.ances and Difi'khences. r 
a. Position. Ii. Extent. <•. Direction. 

<1. Shape, e. Size. /. Physical features, 
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intelligent lor ineir dwhkim 
their own, wc give a 'brief slat! 
facts concerning vaccination; it 
nature and its value.asise-t forth 
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dent, and for the benefit of tin 
fcrswho feel it their duty to make themsel 
■ their people' 

.Ktemeat. of the 
history, 
sdpfrth by such good 
authorities as Prof. Ueorge Wilson M I)., of 
Kaglaud, Dr. .1. [G-/ltiehardson, Professor of 
Hygiene in the """University of Pennsylvania, 
I ' Wii Dr. Lewis A.\Sayre,ouc ofthe best known 
■ physicians in NewXYork city. J 

W II AT IS VACCINATION; 

Vaccination is not a charm or a counter- 
There is nothing supernatural in its 
(■ration, which, though noc lully understood 
tile time it w as discovered, has bcei uiado 
jar by scientific investigation. A hundred 
ars ago, small pox was the terror and the 
a rge of all countries, and had been for 
nturies. In London in 1706, the deaths by 
mil-pox alone exceeded 18 per cent, of the 
tal number of deaths. Every fifth person 
tacked, died; mnny of those who survived 
ere disfigured or maimed; nearly two thirds 
'he blind population owed the loss of their 
i s to this diseioff As a rule, though never 
purely absent, it broke out as an epidemic 
try third year. For some time, however.it 
liad been noticetl by the country people that a 
certain clasi of persons seemed to be nearly or 
quite i-'xempt. These were the milkers on the 
duiry farms. A mild affection had broken 
'alt among the cows in these districts, accom- 
pmicd by an eruption on the bag. Those who 
milked the animals at such a lime were liable 
' t" take it. It was called the cow-pox, an,d 
tlsise who had once had the cow-pox seemed 
t" he free from danger of the terrible small- 
pox. This fact was believed by the country 
people for a long time before it came to the 
ootiee of those who could make use of it. At 
last a young medical student, struck by the 
itiiiark of a country woman who came into 
ttie .illiee, began to study up the subject, made 
i-'aa stiga'.ions, got all the evidence he could, 
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nurd against Bmall-pox, 



a fact that cow 



the highest authorities the opinion is general 
that there is no possibility of this when vacci- 
nation is properly performed, even from one 
human being to another. There is a chance, 
however, ^that it may not be perfectly per- 
formed ; that is, that ionic particles ,of blood 
maybe taken along with the harmless pus,aud 
communicate— disease. This probably hap- 
pened during the war, when whole regiments 
of men were hastily vaccinated, sometimes 
from arm to arm. Hut ull danger from this 
source is entirely obviated by taking the vims 
--as it is called-* from the animal instead of the 
human subject, and veiy fortunately it is per- 
fectly easy now to do this, some anil. nils 
with the cow pox having been imported from 
France for the purpose, and the stock of virus 
carefully kept up under the supervision of re- 
liable physicians, on a farm near Philadelphia: 

HOW TO VACCINATE. 

Ask a reliable druggist or physician to get 
vaccine virus for youjfrom this source. That for 
Haniptonlnstitutc was obtained through Prof. 
Jos. P. Remington, corner Kith and Walnut 
sis., Philadelphia. The vaccine matter is taken 
from the animal on small fiat ivory points. It 
dries on these, and they can be sent easily by 
mail, and cost ten cents a piece. For most 
skins there is no need of using a knife. Take 
one of these little sharp edged Ipoints and af- 
ter moistening it in cold waterJmake four lit- 
tle cuts with it on the arm j. lit below the 
shoulders, — or leg just above the knee— then 
four more crossing these. Do not cut deep 
enough to draw blood if you can help it, but 
only to make a slight flow* of lymph — the col- 
orless absorbent fluid that will oozo out. Hub 
the vaccine well with the sides of the point, 
into this moist spot, and let it dry in thor- 
oughly before allowing the clothes to touch it. 
That is all. If it lakes, in from six to twelve 
days the arm will swell and a pustule form at 
the place. There will be some fever, generally 
slight, and the whole will be over in another 
week. Be careful not to knock off the scab, 
or the sore will be worse and |onger in heal- 
ing. * 

If one has been vaccinated in infancy, he 
should be re-vaccinated after the age of 
twelve or fourteen. • 

These two vaccinations if properly per- 
formed, are considered sufficient protection in 
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try,— at least 300 feetfrt 
Do not send children to school from 
fected house. The patient is not safe from 
infecting others till all scabs have fallen oil 
and the whole body been well bathed, ^-es- 
pecially Ihe head and hair- with watt/, to 
which a little diluted carbolic acid may be 
added. In case of death, the body should be 
wrapped in a sheet soaked with some strong 
disinfectant like carbolic acid or chloride of 
lime, and buiied quickly, without unnecessary 
delay. After death or recovery, the room 
should be thoroughly fumigated, and all 
clothing and bedding washed and boiled- 
straw beds or hair mattresses burned — or 
real her beds, only a pat ient should never be 
laid on one, for be should be kept cool. 
Some one may i sk why all these precautions 
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neighborhood who have not been vaccinated, 
and many more who have not been revacci- 
nnted or properly vaceinated. Nurses in stuaU- 
pox hospitals who have never been revacci- 
uatcd, do not take the disease, and it is one of 
the rarest occurrences for a physician to take 
it no matter how many severe cases he may 
attend. If small pox breaks out in a housc.every 
one in it anil in the neighborhood should be 
at once revaccinated — even the patient him- 
self. If done at once, it will, on exposure, so 
modify the disease that it fcill run a mild 
course and leave no disfigurement. It is well 
to take every precaution "and then go bravely 
ahead to do all that may be needed. 



HOW TO TEAOH GEOGBAFHT. 



Supt. of schools ill IV.I jam. Mas... and formerly 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
Purpose : The aequuit ion of useful knowledge 
by a proper exercise of the intelligent "se- 
lecting" memory, and the thorough 
training of judgment nnd the 
imagination. 
First Terpf.—n ouammar. 

iNTIIODUCTonr. 

1. Facts about the Earth as a whole. 
Teach with objects, &c. 

a. Form, — spherical, flattened. 
6. Motions, rotation, ' revolution. Effect 
of each? ^ 

c. Size, circumference, diameter. Teach 
by comparison. 

d. Atmosphere. 

2. Teach North America. Phtsical 
Featdres maislv. 

Establish a sense of proportion, and help 
the child to see his bearings, beginning with 
what MAViotiM. 

Teach the child to conceive, mold and draw 



(7) Hive 
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t elevated masses (3) Lesser cleva- 
ises. (:!) Plains. (4) Slopes. (5) 
n ranges and systems. (0) Plateaus, 
rs. (S) River basins. (9) Lakes. (10) 



Glamjiottian. — Great river basins with 
low alluvial valleys. Great rivers with nar- 
row basins. Rivers on short slope. Moun- 
tains trending north and south. Rivers from 
their use. &c. 

Incidental Teaching contiuued. 



First Term. — Soil., — dependent on surface, 
climate, &c. Tench general laws of climate 
and principal modifications. 

(1) Kinds of— very fertile, fcrtilc,nrable,&c. 

(3) Where is each found? 

Teach great ai'.nvial valleys, lesser alluvial 
valleys, ifcc. 

Have pupils draw outline of the continent, 
and |»/or or label important sections, accor- 
ding to soil. 

Do not tell yam pupils the facts to be learned. 
If they have clear mental pictures of the im- 
portant physical characteristics of each conti- 
nent taught, they will find great delight in 
ditatering these facts. Teacher need only to 
guide and coutrol t ie action of his pupils' 
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raphics, stories, pic 
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id, with geog- 
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nu d climate. 
1. Food Plants. Staples, fruit. Classify, 
name aud locate. 
3. Shelter Plants. ) 

3. Luxury Plants; j Make collections of. 

Pupils draw continents.and locate factaftcr 
fact, as each is gained. Used colored crayon. 

Third Term.— Teach the great Paths or 
Highways of Exchange and their dependent 
couditions. Oceans, rivers, (trade currents, 
navigation, railroads, canals, i&c.) 

Have pupils draic map* and locate facts, as- 
sociating what he learns with what he 1ms al- 
ready learned. ^ > 

"The teacher's duty is to extend (continu- 
ally) these lines of association, connecting all 
correlated ideas with some central fact. This 
will make knowledge an ever-present and 
permanent possession instead of a fleeting and 
a vanishing shadow." — Supt. Lambert's Report. 

Incidental Teaching continued, with geog- 
raphies, books of travel, pictures, &c. 

A ORAMMAR. 

Firit Term. —Review carefully all previous 
work by 

a. Teaching your pupils to locate (at least 
one hundred) important cities, and tell icAy 
each is so located ; let them name exports and 
imports of each. 

b. Trace voyages on the globe. 

c. Write abstracts on lessons learned and 
accounts of imaginary voyages. 

d. Lessons in classifying facts learned.con- 
tinued. 

Incidental Teaching continued. (See B 
Grammar.) 

Swild Term.— Races of Men. 

1. Lessons upon each. Use photographs, 
pictures, &c. Draw maps and show distrib- 
ution of races. 

2. Government. Different formt. Study 
carefully. 

Have pupils draw maps and show where 
each form prevails. 

"Remember that if your pupils get correct 
mental pictures of the physical characteristics 
of one country Sen, and are trained to see 
how those characteristics affect the situation 
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of the towns, nature of product" and trade, 
employncnts, governments, Ac, they will at 
> — * oughbtb study Geography." 



Third Term.— Study carefully the TEN MOST 
IMPOBTANT COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. Physi- 
cal, commercial and political Geography and 
some historical facts. 

Teach a few practical facts about mathe- 
matical Geography. 

Latitude and longitude. 
Motions of earth, as affecting climate. 




Daniel F. Beatty's Manufactory, 

Cor. Railroad Ave., is Beotly St., 
Wisshinalon. New Inner. United Stales olAmctica. 

(Over threo [31 acres or spaco with eleven 
nil additional acro» tor Lumber Yards to.) 

*»_Tho/>i>Y/esiBjid Most Complete Eatab- 



THE HYG.EIA HOTEL, 




Situated one hundred yards from Fort Mon 
Chesapewko bay and Hampton Ilnads, being 
westward between tho Capes ot Virginia, al 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all pameuger steume 
cities tourb at the pier, going and reluming, v 
only twenty rods from the Hotel, whieU is si 
fortably furnished; lias two Otis' hydraulic p 
electric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and closets on evi 
feet system of drainage of any Hotel or any pn 
As a resort for the ph'ii^urcM-rkcr.in vail I, or r.-:-t 
way to Florida or the North, this house, with .1 
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QUININE SUBSTITUTE. 



THERMALINE 



The Only 25 Cent 
AGUE REMEDY 

IU THE WORLD. 



Afid all JIAIAla.U. UlhEAbttt. 



MnaleUI recovery witlim a feW 
C2 EY II, 23c PES b:i 



. 112 While Street, K.I. 





BEATTY'S BEETHOVtN 

27 STOFS 

GRAND ORGAN, New Style 
*G .jooo. 27 STOPS H Oct- 
ot theColobratcd GOL- 
TONGUE REEDS, it 
is mo Finest Organ 
made. A Caveat 13 lllod 
at tho Patc-t O/Jicr, to pro 
loct It. Noothcr tnaimjhct' 
Orfra; 
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If von wish to | GARDENING 
sic? iSt '"[FOR PROFIT. 
I you wish to be- 1 PRACTICAL 

l" FLORICULTURE 



Floi 



> Gar- , 



4en,orAm U «r»c»t! GARDENING 
orfor Home Use ." FOR PLEASU RE. 
only, read ' . 
All by PETER nE\i)i:nso3. 

rnce H^Ocarti, postpaid by Belt \ 



Our Combined Caulo^ue of 



SEEDS - 
PLANTS 



For 1682. sent free on application. 

ETER HENDERSON&CO. 

35 Portland* gt. New York. 



;;-».< 'I >l > Hpiar.- feet eneireliug tur holts '11 rides) e 

aiding ibe most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and line wi ter view 
wialiout risking the slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is uueijiinlled f.rr salubrity, ilala-ial fevers being absolu:cly unknown. 
Tbo record of the Mel. orb.gical Observatory for the past ten years show 
an average temperature of 00 dog., 74 deg., 711 deg. in summer; 70 .leg., 
lil) de"., 40,-'ni autumn; 4.') del. . 44 deg., 42 deg . in winter; and 4S deg., 
52 dee..,:;; deg. for spring. The invigorating atmosphere and mild tem- 
peratnre being especially adapted to tlull class who seek the genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the North. For sleeplessness and ner- 
II the- delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of the 
an waves rolling upon tile sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
Ul windows, are most healthful soporiiices of the Hygeia. 
For further information address, 

H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 
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Canada, Cutia, Kii',:.:i.:<], I'n.rif', (i.-i y. rw. \ 
have had thirty-live ) twins' <\* jmtU-ikt. 
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ESTI.'IC AMlli-.JCAS. T!in!:i::'i' Jltvl Sji!.*i:il''l )' 
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of Sctcnm, la very 1 -iliTfs; w.v:. :v.-d La:: in cm-r 
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MRS. 3NT. I\goI^J3B3IT iT i, 

taTltei attention of the public to her large and care- 
ftUlj selected slock of 

Boots cto SHoes 

Beat city-mAdo Work, 

which aba will sell at and below coat. Also Trinalngi, 
Notions Ate, which wUI be Bold cheaper than ever. 
*Hew cauin'd sci for yourself. Ladies' and gentle- 
men's work made to order, and repairing neatly done. 
MRS. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



A TRIAL OF THE 

BALTI M OREAN JOBBER 



«h-lf irilltak* I rnukeep It In rrpmlr 




th»a »uy flnt-cl.M prrj» mule. 
SIZE TTPX 

.8' SUPPLIES. 

« .... ■.-/,.■... 'w£lM£* 

T- IF 1 - W- POBM a yr, 
21 GERMAN STREET, 



22 Light Street, 

DALTIMOHE, Mcl„ 

DEALERS IN 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and GAS. 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LAB-D and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
. SAW MILLS. 

gy-SEND FOR PnlCB LlST. 

REUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT iST, 



BAL'ihlO'ItE, Md 



THE DEPOT. 



PURE PAINTS AND OILS, 

PUTTY. EUSS^MRISHES, ETC. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of ftllkimla, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER&c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY " KALSOMINE 
an,il FRESCO COLORS. 
A tine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixcd.and Glass cutfree of charge- 

All orders promptly attended to. 



J. W. BOYENTON, 

I'RACTICAt. PAINTER, 
At tho Depot, opposlln F. A. Schmnlz' Store, 
HA.MPTON, VA. 
Clone connections with 01(1 Point Comfort and Newport 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(svooMaoB to roa'icfl A ddtt.) 
■ IMFtCTIlIU' AQERT, IMPORTER All DEALER II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mschanlos' Tool* 
BELTING^ PACKING, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Bx-«uR«a> Grooda, *o. rfco., 
No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk. Va. 



LAST OPPORTUNITY, 

Canned Crabs, 

of the finest lot packed by 

>T. T. BRYCE. 

, ooDttviu the pure frwh nut 
, free from bone. For further 

" F. Richardson, 

Brambleton Avenue, 

Norfolk, V*. 



to close thtt business. 



IN CO?aSTANT DEMAND 

A STAPLE ARTICLE, SELLING FOREVER, 13 

THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

utnt only SO cfntu, sfiowlni! EI(JHT dKtensiit 
.' mi < s. hu-lu.'ln ; w Parallel EdlOOO with 
AND NEW VERSIONS SIDE BY SIDE for 
sod. Address 1 
Chestnut St., Philadelphl 



WITH 



GUIDE to SUCCESS 

FOR 

BUSINESS 

AND 1 

SOCIETY 

Is BT FAR the best Business _ and Social Culde an._ 
llan.l-Boak wr poHW^.I Mot* the latest It tells 
erervta.lv completely HOW TO DO EVERY 
S best way. How to be your own l.a< 



FORMS 



f life, and contain! 



In Society and In every part 

» gold mine or varied Information Imllwmsablo to all 
clfiae. for constant reference. AOETO WaaW 
for all or spare Unit). To know why tins book ot UtAL 
value and attraction tells better than any other, apply 
for •JJflggjjga bros. P ublishers. Philadelphia 




TOTTTJL News tor Boy, indfXrisr 
J Tonne sad Old 1 1 A NEW IN. 

lust aauataa far tkaa,! 

_ Beratl BswraR, Taralaff,; 
,, Mlllaf .Grladlaf, FalUhlac, 



I^Sffi EEiaaiigB^ 

ltesulute tho Bowels enail> 
and pleusjmtlv. t.'iu i s ('oils, 
tipation, Piles, Biliotlsi 
lleadaelie, Heartburn, Ax. 

Dniirgists, or bv mail, I25c. . _ 
box. DUXDAS DICK 4 CO., 112 Whita 
Sir.-, t. New York. 

Capsulets. 

| Tho snfcKt nnil moat 

| reliable Cure for all ^ 

u.=caj,i.s ot ino urinary Organs. CertaiixTx. 
Cure in eight dayB. No other medicino " c 
can do tbia. Tho best medicine ia tho ^ 
cli-.au. st. JlewariotdangeronainiitatKais. 
All Dru-gistH, or by mail, 75c. and SSj.50 
per 1k>i Write f.'r Circular. DUMJAS 
DICK & CO . 112 Wliito Street, yew tork. 

Instantly relieved bythense 

It iiaa 3| 0f '' u 'I' 1 1 s matico 

UlJimEW,andSWflp B W?l after several 
appucationsofit.|51!|il3l|Soia by all 

Druggists, or mailed on receipt ol PflS 
by DUN-DAS DICE Si CO., M'f g C&s3 
Olleraints, 1 12 White Street, New York. 



Theodorick A. _ WIlIlama. Wai. C. Dickson . 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 
Wholesale Gtkocers 

-AND- 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE, 

Norfolk, Va. 




FOR SALE BY 

Jas. B. Macneal & Co., 

Manufacturers' AgontS and 

Jobbers and Dealers In . 

BTTHNJHG, AM c MACHINEEY, 
ANIMAL, W.ll-OTAiraEBB, 

GASOLINE— all grades, ALCOHOI , LIN- 
SEED OIL, AXLE GREASE, fol 

34 South Calvert St., Baltimore. 



AGENTS Wanted for the Standard Edition 

Revised New Testament. 



.poaes. "History of the Bible ill* «f 
' Ej lllw New BerlslOB" (riven to suuscrib 



agent. Sender 
1847.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

January ISth.— Steamer has gone, leaving 
•us agaio to the "solitude of the great Pacific. 
My room is so Bituated here in the N. E. coi- 
ner of the Hawaiian Hotel that the moment 
my eyea open in the morning they look upon 
the dawn. This morning it was two great 
■ruddy clouds— ft world of gold. Sunrise and 
■unset in the tropica are sudden affairs. 

I had a meeting of doctors in my office 
yesterday to discuss the leprosy question. It 
was a very interesting two hours' session, for 
though there is much difference of opinion as 
to treatment, causes, etc., there is none as to 
\ii incurability. It seems quite certain that 
there are four thousand lepers in this king- 
dom, with apparent symptoms, while there are 
hundreds more whose symptoms are latent. 
If segregation is the only way to treat them, 
we shall have to put £ve thousand people at 
least, into hospitals, and that will cost $500,- 

000 a year; that is, one-half the revenue of 
the Kingdom. So it is getting to be a serious 
matter. 

January 25(A. — Yesterday I galloped round 
Diamond Head. The weather' is Buperb. 
Pure, clear and almost cold. The clouds sud- 
denly cover the mountains with mist, and 
showers follow down the valleys . Ac- 
customed as I am to cold weather, I hardly 
like to sit out long on my verandah when the 
wind blows. We have just heard that the 
Deputy Sheriff in Maui has shot and wound 
ed two Portuguese who resisted him in serv- 
ing a warrant. This is bad in view of the 
charges made against us of badly treating 
Portuguese. I have sent the Marshal up to 
investigate the matter. The contract system 
of labor is no doubt a hard one. The great 
difficulty is that the laborers here contract for 
less pay than free laborers get, and are there- 
fore restless and discontented. 

February 6£A.— Yesterday I went out to 
Eancohe, reaching the 1 'Harris" plantation in 
the afternoon. The view from the Pali was 
as beautif lit a* even, ffowhsx* in the world 
is there a finer combination of mountains and 
ocean, or more beautiful landscape. On Sun- 
day morning we rode Over the long hills to 
the seashore, where the great waves come in 
cm the pure white sand. At times we had to 
urge our horses out into the waves to get 
around the Bbarp rocks which jutted out, or 
to avoid quicksands. At length we struck 
a great plain stretching from ths sea to the 
mountains. It was Waimanalo, formerly my 
brother's ranche. Underneath the soil is the 
coral rock, and in some way there has been a 
subsidence, leaving a hollow space between 
the rock and the upper soil, which resounds as 
one gallops on it. The ranche has gone and 
a sugar plantation has taken its place*. I cut 
a Btick of the growing cane and ate it as we 
rode along. We rode back to Kaneohe through 
heavy showers. Thousands of cattle were 
scattered over the plains, and in front of the 
superintendent's bouse was a fine cow with a 
young calf, with whom I attempted to open 
an acquaintance. As we were quietly approach- 
ing her, she suddenly looked up, shook her 
head and chased us. We all took to our heels, 
jumped up on the nearest fence, my com- 
panSn remarking that the cow showed little 
res Jet for the Hawaiian government, when 
•hollared to chase the Att'y General, the 
Minister of the Interior, etc., etc., and make 
the Government in general get on the fence. 

1 quite agreed with him, and was obliged to 
admit that had she been a little quicker Bhe 
would have succeeded iu" tossing the Govern- 
ment into the air. I was told that one day 
last week, u bullock got loose going down the 
Pali; as he was standing there a Cbiuamau 
came along. The ' bullock chased him. 
knocker! him down, and then ran down hill 
after threeAher Chinamen whom he saw in 
the distance. They saw him coming and 
climbed a tree, where be kept them huddled 
together until evening, wnenhe left, and they 
came down. 

Last night the moon was at the full. We 
went out to walk and met a shower as usual, 
which went on up towards the high moun- 
tains in the center of the Islands. As it 
passed over, the moon came out and made the 
moBt magnificent lunar rainbow. It was 
perfect./ The feet of the arch was wide 
and mawive, and the arc itself broad and 
wonderfully luminous. Behind the bow, the 
clouds were thick and dark. The colors 
changed from white to prismatic, and finally 
a second fainter bow came out above the 
first, lasting about five minutes. And only a 
handful of degraded heathen Chinese and 
Kanakas to witness this* wonderful sight! 



This morning we got up at six o'clock and 
galloped to the Pali. The *clouds hung lew 
on the mountain, and as we asoended we were 
enveloped. At A. M. we were in the city, 
and I plunged into official business of al 
kinds. 

The King sent mo a Kahuna who says he 
can cure leprosy. So I told him to pick out 
a leper and cure him. He thereupon tried to 
explain his treatment. I think it was a pint 
of brandy, a junk bottle ground to fine pow- 
der, and a tenpenny nail! 

I made some notesjat Kaneohe which are of 
value. The Rev. Mr. Parker's church found- 
ed in 1842, is nearly deserted, the late native 
pastor dismissed for adultery— pagan Chinese 
living in the parsonage, a Chinese Joss house 
close by, the Catholics claiming moat of the 
natives who are left. While riding yesterday, 
we stopped at a Chinaman's at Kilua. His 
place is in a beautiful valley, high mountains 
above it, and the sea just below. The valley 
contains about 300 acres, which was formerly 
in taro patches cultivated by Kanakas. Now 
it is in rice, the Kanaka has gone, and the 
Chinaman has taken his place. It is the beat 
commentary on the situation. The natives 
have given up even the raising of taro. The 
Chinaman leases the land, the Kanaka goes to 

Honolulu and wastes his money. R tells 

me that the natives are quite given to drink. 
He pays his hands off on Saturday. They 
club together, buy gin or brandy, and on Mon- 
day morning are, many of them, without rood, 
so that he has to advance food to them until 
the following Saturday. The law forbids 
the sale of liquor to natives, but they get all 
they want from the Chinese. I notice a curi- 
ous state of things. The nation receives a 
large revenue from the duty on liquor. Now 
every intelligent man knows that this liquor 
(gin and cheap brandy) is consumed by na- 
tives, and yet it is forbidden by law to sell or 
furnish liquor to nativeal It is mainly done 
through Chinese who have the right to buy 
and use liquor. They peddle it out to the na- 
tives, and as a rule are not caught, as the na- 
tive would cut off his source of supply if he 
informed against the Chinaman. It is surpris- 
ing to see the rapidity with which the Hawai- 
ians are giving up their lands to the Chinese. 
The Hawaiian loves his homestead, and at first 
generally refuses to sell. His Chinese neigh- 
bor keeps,at him, makes him presents of gin, 
and finally gets the Kanaka in a weak mo- 
ment to sign a deed. Often, before the end of 
the year, he will be seen working for the 
Chinaman. 

February 9th. — To day occurred the event 
of the season, the luau at the opening of H. R, 
H. Keeliokalani's new house on Emma street. 
The house is in modern style, built at great 
expense, and richly furnished. To day being 
her birthday,sbe has a "house warming," with 
a ball to-morrow evening. Extensive sheds 
were erected near the house, fresh grass laid 
down on the grouiid, flags and wreaths 
around the^ceilings, and large kahilis stood at 
the doorways. The Princess Keeliokalani, 
dressed, in yellow satin trimmed with silver 
braid which had belonged to Kamehameha, 
stood on the verandah and received her guests. 
Hundreds of people called on her, the native 
women nicely dressed in their loose-flowing 
holokus, and hair : trimmed with flow- 
ers. A number of tibles were prepared for 
guests in general, and one for the royal and 
official guests. The luau was of the usual 
character, the fish and poi beiog excellent. 
After- the lunch, a band of native singers 
sung some of their sweet native melodies, soft 
and plaintive. * * * * * 

February 10th, 11 p. m. The great open- 
ing ball at the Princess's is now going on. Over 
er 500 invitations weragiveu out. The huuse 
is very large, and the 400ms we decorated 
with the beautiful Hawaiian inlaid woods. 
One could see a few evidences of the Hawai- 
ian taste iu the kahilis. The company was 
brilliant; I do not think any city of iu size in 
the world could produce a better assemblage, 
as to dress and general appearance. The ball 
opened at 9 p. m., with a "state quadrille," in 
which the Chiefess danced with the King, 
officials and the royal family making up the 
set. , ' 

The natives and half white women dance 
with much grace, and make a picturesque con- 
trast with their white sisters. Out-of-doors, 
the Kanakas had collected in force. The 
music as usual was goocV the air cool and 
pleasant, and, to a stranger, the whole scene 
was brilliant and interesting. 

The wind comes from the southward and 
brings in the steady ™»r of tha breakers. 



roar of the breakers. 



There is something inexorable in it. So 
they sounded when my father landed here fif- 
ty years ago, and when I was born, and when 
he died ; and when I die, it will be the same. 

February 11th. To-morrow (Sunday) is the 
King's birthday, but Saturday (to-day) has 
been proclaimed as the holiday. As a schoon- 
er was about to leave for the Gilbert 
Islands with laborers returning to their homes 
in the South Sea Islands, I went on board of- 
ficially, to see how things were arranged. Mr. 
Bingham and Beveral missionaries were on 
board to see Mr. Walkup, a missionary, who 
was going to his new field. 

The Sheriff has returned from Maui and justi- 
fies our treatment of the Portuguese, but as 
our relations with Portugal arc delicate, it is 
unfortunate when a case of this kind comes up. 
If I do not indict and try the Shsriff who shot 
the men, the Portuguese will say we do not 
protect them. If we try him, he will be acquit- 
ted, and they will Bay that we let men escape 
who shoot Portuguese. The men are recovering, 
but the Catholic Priest who attends them says 
if we don't discharge the Sheriff it will stop 
immigration. All this occurs just at a time 
when the world is accusing us of slavery, and 
now we shall be accused of killing our slaves 
offhand. 

We have another troublesome case to deal 
with. There is much money made by the natives 
iu distilling liquor secretly, and the Chinese 
are also engaged in the business. In Waipio 
valley. Hawaii, a still was discovered and the 
Sheriff sent two natives up to flndjt. As they 
were walking along the road, one of them 
fell dead, shot by a Chinaman who was in ad- 
vance of them. It has long been evident to 
me that there are many rascally Chinese here, 
the scrapings of Canton. 

Steamsr announced— Mail closing. 



STUDY AND WOEKf 

A LECTURE TO THS 8TUDKHTS OF HAMPTON, 
BY DIU MAYO. 

How can you teach habits of industry in 
school! Let thisbe one of your first questions. 
There are no longer two opinions in regard to 
the capacity of your race for education. More 
has been done among them in fifteen years 
than was ever done in any other race in 
similar circumstances. The North exagge- 
rates what is done however, and the South 
under-rates it. Enemies say education spoils 
you— makes you shirk work. They fail to 
see that the laziest people are the ignorant. 
Industry-in school makes industry at home. 
Nothing will ever come to any man who wont 
work. Man is born naturally lazy. Educa 
tion arouses his sleeping powers. Education 
is not to help to shirk work, but to help to 
more work — more work and better work. It 
is the difference between the scythe and 
the mowing machine. The mowing machine 
takes the places of the scythe because it can 
do more work in a better way and less time. 
Train children to put brains in their hands. 
To put thinking brffins and working hands 
under the same skin is the object of true 
education. The greater a man's power, the 
more work he has tc&perform. Don't be fool- 
ish enough to -leel above work. You have 
heard of the humorous and characteristic re- 
buke administered by Abraham Lincoln to an 
English exquisite who, . surprising him one 
day brushing his boots, presumed to exclaim. 
"Why— really now, Mr. President, do you 
black your own boots!" "Why of courBe" 
replied the President with a laugh — " whose 
boots do you black?" 

New methods awaken the mind of children. 
You will send out children anxious to find 
out thiugs for themselves. Inspire in them 
the idea of the dignity of work. Tell them 
stories of your own experience— of its value, 
the efforts and sacrihees you have made in 
gaining your education,' and what good they 
have done you ; Bhow them that tne work tDe y 
do at home, is itself an important part of edu- 
s also make the parents 



cation. 1 ou w 
your friends. 

Every teache 
belongs to hi 



little territory which 
little school house is 
to be "your home. It is to be your children's 
home. Don't make them too dependent upon 
yon. Don't do for them what they can do 
for themselves. Transform your school house 
from a mere Bhed into a home by the labor of 
the children as well as your own. The worst 
thing possible is a shiftless teacher. Show 
vour children how to work. You could fit up a 
night school for house-keeping. A New 
York teacher Ifknew, being a natural mechan- 
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ic, taught bis children to put panes into win- 
dows. The complaint is in the Smith that 
boys w m't learn trades. Southern colored 
young men Jhould all learn trades. Now is 
their chance if they don't, the South will by 
and by be filled with European mechanics. 
Trade-uirions will be formed and it will be 
impossible to compete . 

Another reason for teaching children te 
work is the debt of love and help they owe 
to their parents. That is a reason for your 
working Go home to them and help them 
up. Sacrifice yourself to send some one else 
in your family to Hampton. I know a little 
fifteen-y<jar old daughter of a minister in the 
North who is pulling up her whole family. 
By her own exertions she got her brother into 
a Normal! school. The brother has died, and 
now she has begun with the girls. Pull up 
Bomebodi with you whatever you rise to. 
Don't feel that.you will be fit to go. to Heaven 
unless you have helped some other one up 
there. I ( 

At the National Academy of Art in London, 
Landseer'k picture of Queen Victoria on horse- 
back was once exhibited. Of course there 
was a great crowd. A lady went with her 
little girl, but there was a great wall of 
Englishmen between them and the door of the 
room. The little girl Deing small slipped 
through ahead, and then turning, exclaimed 
to the amusement of the gentlemen appealed 

secrot of 

often pull up the parents, and every one c 
pull up somebody else. 



A CHINESE OPIUM DEN IH NEW YORK. 

We speak with contempt of the weakness 
of the savage in yielding to the vices of civili- 
sation. What shall we say of an enlightened 
people, degrading itself to adopt those of an 
"inferior race". The Oriental habit of opium 
eating and smoking is spreading in this coun- 
try with appalling rapidity. A phys'ican who 
has given the subject the most careful inves- 
tigation, writes to Harper's Weekly a terrible 
statement of facts. At a low estimate, there 
are already in this country from three to fivai' 
thousand Americans, who are habitual opium, 
smokers, {aside from the many thousands 
more who are under the control of the drug 
in other forms) and their number is rapidly* 
increasing, sp that already there is hardly to' 
be found a city in the country where opium- 
smoking dens are not to be found, frequent- 
ed by both Wen and women. In San Fran- 
cisco and other cities of the West, stringent 
laws have been passed to break them up, but 
with no effect but to close the more public 
places, and multiply secret ones. In the ten 
years from ljiiO to 1881 the amount of smo^ 
king opium brought openly into this country 
from China more than doubled, reaching the 
immense amount of 77,106 pounds, besides 
what has been smuggled in, and this not- 
withstanding) the fact that the number of Chi- 
namen in the country has been decreasing. 
The habit of opium eating or of taking laud- 
anum or morphia, is almost always fastened 
upon the unfortunate victim throagh its fre- 
quent use as s 1 medicine; often by the acrvice 
of physicians, who have much to answer"for, 
in carelessly rucommending it without warn- 
ing. Opium- iraoking, on the contrary, is ta- 
ken up in cur osity or self indulgence gener- 
ally. Its first effect is pleasurable' sensation, 
a dreamy state of listless contentment with 
one's self and] all the world. After a few 
months indulgence, these comfortable feelings 
all disappear.luid the smoker would gladly 
give it up, but finds to his horror that the ef- 
lort occasions terrible distress aud pain, which 
his weakened will and powers of endurance 
refuse to carry him through. The habit is 
ruinous to body and mind. In its slavery,the 
opium smoker neglects ':u business and his 
family, and spends the better part of the day 
and night sunk in lethargy, only half alive, 
in the polluted air of the- haunt which disgra- 
ces a brute by its name of den. 

We are indebted to Messrs Harper, for a 
view of one of these opium dens in the great 
city of New Ycjrk, kept, as most of them are, 
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owes this vice to Chinese un- 
its own weakness — we may 
rhen the Chinese government 




was making esrnest efforts to prohibit the 
opium trade ant cultivation, civilized avarice 
with civilized « arfare, forced back Jipon it 
the curse which 
civilization. 



now threatening Western 
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keep, anil has been kept, at arms length. ] viihial liberty, the rights of citizens, free 
Even when, a; in the-case of the "Six schools and constitutional guarantees, as 
Nations " of New York, he has been sur- J the essentials of a nohle anil progressive 
rountied by a white population, he has not race, when, in reality, they are only the cx- 
luseil anil mingled with whites as the pression of race, force and temperament 
Negro and Irish liavo done, and has thus | that push men through fire and blood if 
failed to get the benefit and stimulus that : necessary, to their attainment. What in one 
Ulov did." i race is tiic expression of innate force and 

The Indian plication is not one or I thcVcsult of struggle, is, with other races ij 
national danger but one of difficulty. The | our midst, something imposed from with- 
Indian's weak poiiit is a want ol'.vitality: f out ; given and not won. 
he has not endurance. His mental and The popular idea seems to bo, however, 
moral endowment is equal to tliat ol the that our institutions are a cause rather 
Negro OB Irishman. His line traits com- than an effect, that the rights at citizen- 
maud tllij interest and admiration of those ship are enough to make a citizen. Be- 1 
who tcacii him. lie is quick to learn the j iicving as we do in the educative power of 
ways of larining aWl the mechanic arts, the ballot box, for it has been a wonder- ' 
hut continuous industry, while not want- fill stimulant and teacher of the Negro 
"" ' lunls, is, as a rule, not race and of the Irish poiiplo, we think that 
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as a little child, fl'h 
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condition of progress. 
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1 lickle 1 there is, 

s with , personal element in citizenship, 
.nuiina, I It is difficult for us to realize the post- 
of the weaker races — that they are 
iparatively destitute of our ins'.inet ami 
icnstls of 1SS1 "ives individual forces, and did not have civil 
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the other is; its hone. There is no patriot 
ism in caring only for the vote that is to 
be on our side. It ta patriotic to he con- 
cerned that every mar. rotes intelligently. " 
The man is of more consequence than his 
vote,* but tint is not good politics. To 
make men we must first make them citi- 
zens, but tlfiat is only the beginning of it. 
Citizenship] from its responsibilities, is a 
powerful educator, but to lie able to read 
and write well, is as important to the vo- 
ter as tight ko the traveller. 

An act lus passed the Senate, anil is 
now before We House of Representatives, 
to enforce treaty stipulations relating to 
tlie CRincs* ; advocated by Senator Mil- 
ler of California, and opposed by Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts. It provides for 
the suppression of Chinese laborinunigra- 
tion fur the next twenty-live years, on the 



■l:i-><.) births and ItfjiS deaths, which is pre- | liberty 
buunibly the general proportion of births . strugg 
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hall the Negr i be aliowell to vote, 
nd has echoed wit.lL speeches and 
been flooded with documents relating to 
this. Any duty beyond lliis.has been taint- 
. lil thev shall have ' ly recognized.' Mass meetings everywhere 
have. "With them to assert political rights f now and then 
ilheras we sow. Feeding and two or three have gathered together to 
. people j never made men of I consider the need of 
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not a whit lower limn the same number of. not the citizen is alter an me cmei 
Negroes or Anglu&axons would be in ' concern. 

like circumstances.] The natural order is to prepare men for 

We expect Indians to learn to swim citizenship and then bestow it upon those 
They 
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without going into the water, 
will uot begin the work of civilization 
until they stand on the same ground 
with the Negro and the Irish. They 
must be made citizens by making them 
citizens, while guarding their titles to 
lands that rapacious white men shall not 
get the advantage of them, and make 
their last state worse than their first. 

Let the Indian face the alternative of 
idleness with hunger, or labor with 
comfort, and then, not till then, will he 
work out his salvation His present po- 
sition is unnatural and false. He is being 
killed with kindness. Put him under the 
usual and natural conditions of life; the 
necessity of labor, law and order, with 
a good practical education for his child- 
ren, and we shall see the survival of 
the fittest. Many might die, but the 
severe training of real life would devel- 
op, evciy possibility and probably result 
in (creating out .of the residue a people 
who would assimilate with us, like the 
Negro-ahd the Irshruan, and perhaps 



The Negro and the Irishman were both 
a' foreign infusion; in such a low con- 
dition mentally and morally, in their origi- 
nal state, unmodified by contact with 
American life, that the possibility of their 
present condition as citizens seemed hope- 
less: They were fitted for citizenship first, 
by Burrounding influences, secondly, by 
assuming its responsibilities. 

Northern and Southern civilization 
seem each best adapted to develop the 
race which was placed in their midst, j increase. 
Up to a certain point, slavery,, perhaps, Athwart this plan, lie the treaties that 
schooled the. Negro better than any grant free food, and free clothing, until 
other system would have done. At any ihey become self-supporting. Industry 
rate it" was the only condition under is thus discouraged; for idleness brings a 
which the African could have access to I sure support, while: labor leads to loss ; 
an Anglo-Saxon people. lioth races I — the reverse of the natural order of 
have fastened themselves to the soil of j things. 

America and are strengthening their hold j There is in the present treatment, no 
by steady increase in wealth and popu- : wisdom, and success is impossible, witli 
l'ation. lioth were once saturated with ig- 1 uver changing agents and officers, and 
noranee and superstition; both have been ; the employment of uncap men to manage 
the objects of national hatred, and excited their affairs. 



who are fitted for it. 

Practically the order must be reversed, 
because only as the right to vote, is ex- 
tended downwards will education go down- 
wards. Mr. Win. E. Forster's great edu- 
cation bill for England was possible only 
after the extension of the franchise, and 
was, be says himself, the result of it. Ne- 
cessity was the argument. Thcexpending 
of upwards of a million of dollars annual- 
ly for Negro education by the late slave 
states was against the cherished theories 
of two hundred years, but it had to be 
done, because the Negro was a voter. 

Without the agument from danger, ap- 
peals to Congress to relieve the illiteracy 
of the Soutli would be as the idle wind. 
Abstract humanity, justice in itself, has 
little power in the legislative concerns of 
men. The unenfranchised will be neglected. 

Enfranchise the ignorant, then disfran- 
chise ignorance, is the order of progress 
to-day. First make citizens, then make 
men, is not the natural or logical order 
but it is the only way to do. Wealth will 
not care for poverty, knowledge will not 
care for b'noranee, until they are threat- 
ened. 

Enfranchise the Indian, then make a 
man of him. He will be beaten about ''from 
pillar to post " till he can vote. Then 
contempt will change to solicitude, ncg- 
j lect to care. Unhappily, in national legis- 
: iation, political wisdom seems to have ex- 
| haustcd itself in the act of enfraochisment 
so far as the Jfegro is concerned, 
j The wisdom of doing as much for the 
' man as for 'the citizen has not been felt. 

irr'at alarm lieu: ;tis3 .f ikeir wart .1 allir.i tie trrnsiton Jrfcin wardship to citi tut tlti souiitry, zt rr.tl.jr thc Chru tian 
ty with native Americans; and as a result, zenship, would be a most delicate, diffl- . churches of the country, have done some- 
the blood of Irishmen' and N. groes lias cult matter, requiring time arTd wisdom ;[ thine:. Since ls«;>,_ ten millions ol 
been spill in our streets. Wise men [but it would be better to initiate Uieldollara have been raised and given, 
could not see what the country was com- policy at once than to continue the pres. \ mainly through American churches, m 
ino- to lint all are now v"olcrs: the cl ,t weakening, pampering process. Peace charity, lor the lilting up ol the illiterate 
North mud the South are quiet, and who , has been, purchased, by feeding them : j South. This was done in response to a 
dares 'sayjgint Irishmen and Negroes an- there is neither point £o"r method in this. | patriotic and Christian duty which rests 
not capable of becoming goof! citizens ? 
Who would take away the ballot from 
them? It has been their educator: it 
has saved them, in connection with the 
even greater educational force of Ameri- 
can life, which, absorbing these foreign 
elements, has unconsciously modified them the line of 

and produced the marvelous difference ] about him. He must meet it as be meets 
that exists to day between the native Al'ri- ■ the tire : he must light fire with fire, or he 
can or Irishman, and our representatives i will be consumed. : 
of these people. ■ ..... L ,,, • 

Why could not a like responsibility i American civilization has been achiev- 
and influence modify, in the same way, the ed by a sturdy race capable of making a 
Indian and even the Chinese race ? The [ way where they could not find one. 
Indian lias been steadily losing his foot- I Certain rights have been proclaimed as 
hold in the land of his fathers, and seems the bulwark of our liberties, but the real 



The Indian is rcibiy to try the white I upon our public men far more than upon 
man's way as never before. ' I I»' v;ltu f" 2 ™ 9 - 

The destruction of the buttalo was to I «0 other people has received so gener- 
him what emanci iation was to the ! »"s a gilt, is it not one of the noblest acts 
slave. It has force I him to civilization, I »' American history .' It lias been done 
whose roiudi edge comes upon him like 1 quietly. The newspapers have hardly 
ie Ire and wraps itself noticed it. Uccently, no New \ ork dai- 
ly paper ecailil be got to publish, except for 
paj , the letters of a popular writer whom 
a leading Association desired to have write 
up, from personal observation, the record 
of a great educational work for the ex- 
slave, in which four millions of dollars 
had been expended; and the plan was giv- 
en up. I'agi s of political gossip would 
have had a better chance. 



likely to lose much more. His treatment j bulwark, is the stuff that the people are 
has been special. lie has preferred to ' made of. It is popnh 
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Partisan feeling has little humanity in 
it. The one is ( the danger of our country 



arable land of California, 
have reclaimed a million acres of once 
useless swamp lands, built railroads, along 
which already thousands ol white men nave 
homesteads built, and secured employment 
through which vast regions of land have 
been mailii profitable for cultivation by 
access to market. They have utilized by 
irrigation great' tracts of land, opened up 
mines by digging canals and making dams. 
In spile of their cheap labor, white carpen- 
ters, bricklay ers, stone cutters, machinists, 
mill hands, shoe makers, common labor- 
ers, and domestics are getting belter pay 
than white people doing the same work 
in the East, 1 It has cut down the Irish 
wages from ti and S dollars a day to 3 
and 4, and .there's the rub. 

Mr. Crocker, a California capitalist, 
said of the Chinese; "I think that they af- 
ford white men labor; their presence here 
affords to white men a more elevated class 
of labor. |lf you should drive off these 
75,000 Chinamen, you would take 75,008' 
while meri from an elevated class of worlt, 
and put them down to doing this lower 
class of labor that the Chinamen are now 
doing, and, instead of elevating, you would \ 
degrade white labor to that extent." 

Anti-Chinese argument is based in 
large part, not upon Chinese inferiority, 
but upon dread of Chinese superiority in- 
most of the occupations of life. Their 
civilization may be too strong for ours.- y- 

The late Senator Morton who prcsiderl / 
over the well known Senate committee on 1 " 
the Chinese, who visited Califqrnia and in- 
vestigated thoroughly, said; " If the Chi- 
nese were wiiitc people, -being in all other 
respects what they are, I do not believe that 
the complaints and warfare made against 
them would have existed to considerable 
extent. Their difference in cjolor, dfess, 
manners and religion have, in myjudgnimt, 
more to do with this hostility than the al- 
leged vices or any actual injury to the 
white jieople of California." 

By the census of 1S70, there were 
63.25-1 Chinese in America; by that of 
1SS0, there were 105,403, or one five-hun- 
dreth of the whole population of our 
country. There is not a partical of evi- 
dence to support the cry of an '* unarmed 
invasion " from the slums of China. All 
that have come belong to a single one of 
. her seventeen provinces. Her traditions 
\ and education arc against emigration. 
The government opposes it. 

The liltli of the Chinese quarter in San 
Francisco, whicjh we personally inspected 
in llie summer of liiSO, is duo to the ne- 
glect of the police to enforce the state law 
requiring each . Chinaman to occupy a 
room containing not less than 500 cubit 
'feet. ! This neglect is the result of bribes 
paid to the police from a fund kept by 
Chinamen tor the purpose. They have 
I never been disturbed in their filth. Money 
. is stronger than law. Many points are cov- 
ere.d by the following extract from a let- 
ter from Joaquin Miller dated 1870. 
I "As early as 1SS4, this cry against the Chi- 
nese begun to be heard along the wharves and 
t tlu} hotels of San Francisco. It came 
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from Irish laborers and potters.- iiut the cry 
wu equally loud against the Ncglo and Ihe ■ 
Mexican. In a few years it became more loud, | 
and centered ou the Chinaman, tor the Mexi- 
can had melted away before us and the Negro 
had gravitated back home. But the cr/ now 
came also from the Irish "help" who, by ex- 
tortionate wages, hud brought the Chinamen 
into competition. These chambermaids, <£c, 
had brothers, lovers. These brothers and lov- 
ers were voters— makers of Congressmen. 
The Chinamen did not vote, and so had no 
champion. This is the key ts the whole 
question. , This Altcry against the Chinamen 
has from that dajjbcen a political shibboleth. 
No man yet, so far as I have kuown, has gone 
to Congress and had the manhood to rise in 
his phice and bravely tell the truth and speak 
a fearless word for this silent and friendless 
stranger. 

About 1850, the Chinaman began to take 
hold of tliu placer mines alongside of the 
miners of the S erras. Up to that time, he had 
confiued himself, as a rule, to the pan and 
rocker, and kept in the wake of the white 
miner; but now he took to the long torn, | 
sluice, aud flume, and bought and worked 
mines on a large scale, lie never ventured to 
"take up" a claim, but timidly held his 
ground by bill of Bale from some speculator, 
who had sold it to him at a fabulous price. 
The honest men of the Sierras welcomed them, 
and side by side they worked together for 
many years; aud 1 am certain that every 
miner of those days who has nosellisli ends to 
serve will gladly testify to the honesty, indus- 
try, and neighborly good-nature of these si- 
lent little brown meu. These people, at the 
same time, were terribly taxed by the county 
authorities ; but they always came up prompt- 
ly, and without a word of complaint pud 
what was demanded of them. At Canon City, 
Grant County, Oregon, this monthly tux wus 
a head for every Clliffaman. Tlu-y had to 
Constant!] eudure wrongs from every drunk 
en ruffian or reckless "hoodlum" who saw 
fit to impose upon them ; yet they were the 
most peaceful people wu hud among us. I sut 
on JMtunch us judge of this couuiy for four 
vear.-s^iid 1 will state on the honor of a mag- 
istrate that the calendar; both criminal mid 
civil, Showed the names of at least ten white 
men to one Chiuamau, although the Chinese 
uonulutiou, during the most of this time, out- 
numbered the whiles. Let me here say that 



Wrj^^KU the 0b4. pW.to American Christ;^ It 
ncso can lie modified. They have not is a question, under God o heir ^boce 
seen an attractive aide of American life, ; in the matter. They can do ft If the, wiH. 
and no wonder they do not lake kindly to . Here is i the po , t and | nth of UM com 

br Ther a 8 a a r T Z , Z» t » tnt or "he Pacific Ocean would one day be the 
genSen Uiab the Chinese merchant, of ; theatre of the world's B™£' 
San Francisco. In general, a low class personal resource the Chinaman is too 
comes to our shores. Their labor has | much for us, tor he beat s us a whatcve he 
added not less than three hundred million undertakes Has he supeior s, ritua 
of dollars to the wealth of the Pacific force? His gods have me tou, ow n God 
slope and adds to it, it is estimated, at ! on the PaciQc coast. But the most sis 
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the rate of sixty millions a year 
added nothing to the cost of 
force or penitentiaries, for tin ., 
themselves. Without them, nearly every 
branch of industry would be thrown back. 

The Chinese are not dangerous except 
I on the side of morals. The belter class 
of lliera rank high as to integrity, but the 
I common herd are sensual. There are 
over a thousand Chinese 'prostitutes in San 
Francisco, in part owned as slaves, by 
Americans who do an infamous business, 
checked somewhat by laws which are but 
partially enforced. Is there any special 
danger from them over others of like 
class? Immorality is a public danger, anil 
when il threatens the existence of the 
State it should be met, if possible, by radi- 
cal legislation. There seems to be no up 
iablc or special danger to our iuslilu- 
iions from Chinese immorality. There is 
danger Irom no other source. 

Chinese labor is the equivalent of any 
labor saving machines that drive people 
l'i-6ftRwy:V occupation into another. To 
taboo itrff&jaee is lo lafjov the march ot 
improvement Oil the Pacific coast. 

The quiet effort to Christianize the Chi- 
nese in California is a seed sowing whose 



nificant thing in this connection Is the 
meeting of the waves of Eastern and 
Western civilization at the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, situated betwen the two hemispheres 
where a bloodless war ol forces is going on, 
or deepest importance to America. This 
battle of ideas is beneath the frothy ora- 
tory and newspaper discussion of tUe day 
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• are about thirteen thousanjl Cbi- 
.„ the Hawaiian Islands, neaVly all 
male adults, and increasing. In five years 
there will be 20.000 of them 

The 45.000 native islandc.s(somc 12,000 ma Knm m 
of them male adults) are decreasing; ten j n a y t -s joins, 
nor cent of them have leprosy, the lace is 
doomed. There are l.esides Chinese about 
0.000 foreigners, 'chiefly Americans, Eng. 
iish (Hermans, anil Portuguese. 

Senator Miller said in bis speech; "The 
complete conquest o( the Hawaiian Is- 
land, by the same insidious method 
(Chinese immigration) is assured wltlsin 
ten years, unless vigorous measures are 
applied to prevent it" jL . 

That is not the worst. Few Chinese 



. .aders, relying on the forgiveness of the 
gracious lady whose interest in the causo 
which Hampton represents was heartily man- 
ifested from Washington, and is still so kind- 
ly expressed. 

Dear Friend: 
* Almost a vcar has passed since 

we leftahe beautiful city with all its attrac- 
tions Ai the many kind and true friends. It 
has befc quite natural to come buck to th« 
old home life, and take up its cures and duties 
its well as pleasures. The best food for 
chickens and the proper care of Alderncys is 
! no little matter, and of course occupies much 
valuable time which otherwise might be 
wasted. We are now completely settled, if 
I may use l hut word in connection with fur- 
niture and carpets. The beautiful ferns came 
safely, and we are still in the United States 
of America, and likelv lo be there the remain- 
der of nurdays. Muiiy thanks for the South- 
ern Workman. .Vly interest in Hampton 
does not cease. Now I want, to ask you 
whether sending some good paper, to 
you for the fur away teuchers would be ih-sir- 
able. I will take-toe liberty of sending j 
I now have at any rate. With beat i»L 
and kind remembrances to all, in which 
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Chiuisu beggar; I never suw a lazy Chinaman. 
They are perhaps the most industrious people 
in the world, it is a part of the Chinumau's 
religion that in the sweat of his face he shall 
eat his bread. 

Cau the United States afford to fear these 
patient aud simple peoplel They will not 
barm us. They are 'not strikers, rioters, and 
burners of cities. But there is something 
more in this than the selfish question of our 
own security. The Chinaman who returns 
home curries something more than our gold to 
his land; he takes with him and disseminates 
there all the art, civilization, freedom,, or 
truth which he found here. These are lite 
real missionaries to China. This bill must not 
become a law. This bold attempt to niiike it 
■o, ought to condemn to everlasting infuuiy ev- 
ery one of the great names that advocated it. 
The little men who staud as ciphers to digni- 
fy and add to these great figures in Congress 
are not, perhaps, so much to blame. But it is 
pitiful to see these greot minds prostituted to 
such selfish aims. They puy a poor compli- 
ment to the intelligence of the people 
of the Pacific coast if they think they ore not 
pcrlectly understood. No ; the Creator of us all 
opened the-Gotdcn Gate to the whole wide 
world. Let no man attempt to shut it in the 
face of his fello 
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Fremont, Feb., 3, 1832. . 



Sincerely, 

Lucy W. Hay 



Chinamen in America become the true 
missionaries to China. Their far sighted 
government at home sees this, and hence 
is opposed to their leaving home, knowing 
that in time, foreign ideas will be felt, for 
they are sure to return. Chinese arc chang- 
ed by going abroad, especially when they 
rMrry. They have married Irish women 
in New York. The rising generation of 
half native and half Chinese in the Sand- 
wich Islands is an improvement on the 
native stock. Their children are not 
heathen. There are about five thousand 
Chinese in California under more or less 
direct Christian influences, The politic- 
ian knows little of the subtle but real 
forces that lie under the surface of things. 
He has little thought of the Providential 
movement. 

The Anti- Chinese cry i. essentially a 
political one originated by Democrats and 
taken up by Republicans. If there were 
3,000 Chinese voters it would stop 

Exorbitant labor was cut down 
by Chinese competition to higher wages 
than Eastern workmen got, but the Irish 
could not endure it and carried their 
grievances into politics. 



Il is to the world 
tjy grand result in history was 
Jing, folly. The power ol 
nth 10 leaven society, is the 
mosl- tremendous force in the wotlil, but 
don't count i i politics. 

The greatest channel through whicl 
savin"- influences has ever pro"""" 1 
will be, wc believe, the Golden 
of California. The sudden emancipation ,o tin 
of live million slaves created the inostiHI' ously 
ficiilt problem ever giveu to a country. It 
has a harder one before it— the redemption 
of China. Nothing was ever scouted like 
the idea of citizenship for the slave, but 
it, is done. Nothing is believed U> be 
more absurd than the redemption of China, 
but it will be done. 

The Chinese question has been called 
Christ versus Confucius. It is that. 
The difficulty is that these Oriental, 
while iiulustrious.thrilly and well behaved, 
worship idols. • We wish to retain their 
virtues but change their religion. It is 
this that prevents their assimilation. 

In another column we publish part of a 
private letter from the aulhor of "Sketch- 
es of Mission^Life " in which a bright and 
dark side arc* presented. The moral ele- 
vation of the Chinese in San Francisco is 
no more thought of to-day than that of the 
Negro was in New York twenty-five years 
ago. Uclpcrsin this cause are few, obscure 
and laughed at for their pains. But their 
efforts are like sowing grains of mustard 
seed, which in time will branch into wide 
spreading results. The Eastern states 
take little interest in this. The well known 
English traveler and author, Prof. James 
liryce, M. P. tells us that American Mis- 
sionaries are leavening Western Asia with 
new ideas and impulses, creating a move- 
ment that will gradually supplant an an- 
cient and inveterate order of things. It is 
quite as possible to do for China what is 
being done in Asia Minor. The former is 
our next door neighbor and the work is pe- 
culiarly our own. A hundred thousand or 
her people are on our Bhores in short 
range, inviting the attack or our moral 
anil spiritual forces. Here is the open 
door to China. The solution of the Chi- 
nese question is for tho Christian church 
of America. It expended ten million of 
dollar, for the ex-slaves and saved them 
to oivilizalioin. 

The Turk, of Europe and the Magyars 
of Hungary were originally of the same 
race and faith. Tho difference to day, is 
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hearing, men become ferocious, civiliza- 
tion is being destroyed. This is the result 
of a Chinese majority in/the midst ul a 
soft Polynesian race. For other lacts 
and results, see, ill another column, cor- 
respondence from Honolulu by Mr. M . 
N Armstrong, Attorney General, etc, etc. 
The Chinaman is crushing the Kanaka; 
t itcd|thc mischief is in the line ol morals 
Uatc What is there in California to correspond 



this? Nobody in Hawaii has seri- 
complained of Chinese competition 
There was, as in California, work enough 
for all. The Chinese in both countries 
"otgo.nl pay; iu both idleness ii wilful. 
Character, not capital or labor, is the real 

^Thcidmost inevitable refusal on finan- 
cial grounds, to renew the Reciprocity 
Treaty between this and the Hawaiian 
government, now nearly expired, may on 
that ground be sound, but half the sugar 
planters will be bankrupted. The Chi- 
nese who have a genius for associating 
capital and cheap management, wil buy 
them up, strengthen their lbotholil, im- 
port thousands of their countrymen, and 
make it their own as soon as they shall 
sec 111 lo take the right to vote, which is 
open to Ihcin. Ten years will improve the 
Cbinese navy. Why should not the Ha- 
waiian Islands, wilhout a revolution 
simply by a continuance of things as Ihcy 
are goinir, become an outpost or the Ccles 
lid Empire? Unless there shall be a posi- 
tive United Stales policy this seems inevi- 
table; no local power can prevent it. Do ohr 
statesmen realize this ? There is a counter 
movement in efforts to Chrisliamzj the 
Chinese in Hawaii, that has made but lit- 
tle headway. Seemingly hopeless it is 
the only thing to do. Americans, can 
swallow Ibe Cbinese, but the Chinese can 
swallow the Hawaiians. Our diplo- 
macy has work to do if, in the vast devel- 
opment or the Pacific ocean, to bo hast- 
ened by the canals that shall connect the 
two oceans, the Chinese shall not have tae 
key or the situation. L . 

Those beaulitul islands, the ' Central 
blue of the great Tranquil Sea "—may be 
fated to bear an important part in the con- 
flict of the civilizations that lace each oth- 
er across the Pacific Ocean. 



We publish the following private letter 
from an enterprising Hampton graduate", 
who has succeeded in establishing himsejf 
as a shoemaker in Philadelphia.anii is grad- 
ually getting an excellent run or custom or 
the best class. Three of his brothers and 
sisters, (all from North Carolina,) have 
duatcd here, and are teaching with suc- 
cess. His forcible, straight - forward 
statement touches the root of the matter ; 
the need of practical training oT educated 
colored youth, who, with book knowledge 
only, are not likely to win amid tHc com- 
petition of the times, anil undelete special 
pressure through prejudice, that is upon , 
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A LETTEE FROM MKS. HAYES. 
A letter recently received from Mrs. Kuth- 
erford B. Uayea, gives such a charming, chat- 



tho Negro. 

Gcn'l S. C. Armstrong, 

Several of my friends huv 
the Catalogue of the II imp 
for them. You will please 

have them to spare; three _ „ „ 

'80 aud '81. By it there mas be diiWi 
mere, added to your school next rcr 
have a young friend who is anxious lo go off 
to school next Fall, and if possible I will lurn 
him towards Hampton. He is n vcrr-el!}"- 
nrising and ambitious young lad. about eigbr 
lecn yeurs old, and hus been taking care of\ 
himself for some yenrs, and saving a little \ 
money, which is verv rare for < young inau / 
like liim. here, being thrown ib the society 
that he has. He wants a trade landau eia- 
cation and I am satisfied that he tvilll 
he of some use to himself and tt> lhose , 'b.y^., 
whom ho may be surrounded. Most young / 
men who go from Philadelphia to the High I 
Schools, comeback looking for some lnftf ^ 
position, and many of them while waiting 
and looking, fall into idleness and end up witn 
that class who are called " corner] loafers. 
If I am allowed to moke such an expression, 
U w no( their /null— and il u their fault. 

They ore educated, but have not had the 
proper training, or ihcir intel'ects have lieen 
ducatcd and not- their hands. They come 
xpecting something to open up to them, and 
do not "try to flnd a way and make it. / 
Industrial Schools are the places for trajfh- 
,g and educating colored youth ; and abdut 
Hie only successful Bchool where they can bo 
educated and kept upon their level. We can 
see evidence of it every day. More cbarly n 
the North than in the South, and more clearly 
iu the cities than in the country. Sometimes 
I think that those who fail see the road and 
the onlv road for them to success, but they 
over-look it, expecting some sudden up-rising. 
When one has all through life been kept in 
the line of manual labor, he is not so apt 
to look for anything of that kind. 

You will please excuse this long unl.usines. 
like letter, for I only intended to ask you to 
send the Catalogue, when I commenced to 
write. Inclosed please find stamps. , 



Respectfully yours, 
S David D. Wbavm. 

No. 022 Lombard St., Phila. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

jjy t hb author of "smrrcara of Mission 



San Franeueo Fch. 24!A. On the Mild, be- 

inK the Chines* New Year day, M. and 

I went by invitation to China town as sight- 
seers First to a Congregational Association 
meeting, in a long, dark, gloomy room, partly 
nndcrground, lighted with gas. A very gen- 
tlemanly Ctiinaman, who speaks English well, 
conducted a Bhort aervice in their own lan- 
guage, with about sixty of his people. They 
iang familiar tunes: the hymns were in their 
owi language. All were clad in their pecu- 
liar costumes; quiet and polite. Some Chi- 
nese pictures hung on the wall. After service, 
tea truya were passed around with candies and 
tiny china cups, each containing a spooufol of 
tea, which was very nice. Then I called on 
the wife of the minister who had conducted 
the services. She passed around tea and can- 
dies nud her Imsoaiid brought the baby for us 
to see; gaily clad, a bright face, with round, 
not almond eyes. 

We culled .on another family who offered us 
tea and candies. They had a son of seven 
years, who had a bad sore on his check made 
hy the throwing of a stone by some bad white 
boy. The ChinamenAlo manifest much pa- 
tience. On our way flierc, T~saw a car con- 
ductor push a very respectable Chinaman as 
ho was leaving the car. My righteous in- 
dignation wuuld hav e reproved the conductor, 
but no use. It was pleasant to meet Lulune, 
a (Jiirisiinii Chinaman, who teaches. English 
and talks Hawaiian, for we saw more than we 
should have seen and had explained without 
him We went to a Joss house. Ou entering 
we heard music like to that of our old Chinese 
eervimt, which "used to amuse you so much: 
it sounded like a caterwauling. We advanced 
■lowly into the long clingy room, containing 
various thiiigs connected with their worship, 
and tilled wnh incense from burning sandal 
wood. The latter was i leasant, as the common 
people have so strong an odor about them. 1 
had seen many idols and worshippers, but had 
never seen the service to an idol. In a large 
gilded niche or a frame in the room was placed 
a hideous idol larger llian a man, minus legs, 
elevated some four feet above the floor, with 
a scarlet scarf thrown around him. I have 
often wondered' why idols are always made 
with such hideous features; w^iy uot more 
attractive ( A long beard hung from the 

■lower part of the face, which to us seemed 
horse hair. It was too dark for one to de- 
scribe it ininut. ly.. In front of this long god 
of armies or of luck, was a long altar on which 
stood several small gilded idols and .-various 
other things that I did not examine; as our 
time was limited, and the air was foul In 

.front of that altar stood a small table, and ou 
the table a | late of cooked chicken -.villi two 
cups ul lea. This was for the idol to eat. 
Ilel.ue that table and food. a man knelt down 



I see it, but at Waikiki I felt inclined to plunge 
into the great ocean bath tub. Tbe Karr alone 
Islands could be seen dimly a the distance of 
90 miles. Ship sails dotted the waters, but, 
moved slowly, as wind was calm. 

Old " Ben Butler's" [A celebrated Meal, which 
had jutl died.] rocky house loomed up be- 
fore us, in the midBt of the cold waters. 
He probably fell from the roof into a 
watery grave, We could see members 
of his family, clinging to the sides of the 
house, to bark in the sunshine. His 
loud bark is missed by passers by. Mrs. 
Ben and a numerous progeny are spared 
to scatter flowers an it were, on his grave. 
There was beauty anil grandeur in the whole 
scene which was spread before us. The 
while foaming surf, which seemed like a long 
white, broken wreath of white flowers, stretch 
cd along, near the shore, attracted my admi- 
ration. The ocean was not very restless, 
and there seemed to be something lacking 
in the absence of foaming, roaring waters, 
dashing against the breakers, as at Waikiki. 
pleasant to be able to >see so much of 



God's beautiful works 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION POE THE ' 
, SOUTH. 

Tbe general awakening of the South to 
the necessity of popular and practical ed- 
ucation, is indicated by tbe cordial nttcn 
tion it is everywhere giving to Dr. Mayo 
and his lectures in that cause. In 
Charleston, he was made the guest of the 
City Council, antl the Mayor made ollicinl 
announcement of his address through the 
Courier, with a formal invitation to tho 
judges of the United States, state and 
city courts, clergy, legislators, and tc.acj.i- 
cra of all colleges and schools in the city 
— white and colored; — and everybody else 
that was 14 somebody in particular," with 
"citizens generally, and ladies especial- 
ly." Not only in Charleston but all over 
the state, Ibis Boston expounder of North, 
ern school systems was "greeted even in 
worst weather, with large ■audiences of 
representative people, who listened as I 
never saw people listen before." He thinks 
that, while "the educational facilities ol the 
stale outside Charleston are far below the 
needs of her people, the people arc taking 
matters ill Hand, and the next ten years 
will work a change which will astonish the 
country." Certainly the last ten have. 

As to the bcs'. vfay o( directing this 
new educational interest, to meet Ihc ne- 
cessities of the South, Dr. Mayo remarks: 



We gave in our last number, a detailed 
Statement of the industrial education at 
Hampton. It is the distinctive feature of 
the school, and the direction in which it 
must develop. There is a yearly increas- 
ing number of young men and women anx- 
ious to take advantage of these opportu- 
ill ties. 

That its great awakening should have 
come at this day of general interest and 
belief in practical education, is a fortunate 
thing for the South, one ol those divine 
coincidences which give bir h to miracles 

as the children of Israel round the east 

wind blowing when they reached the Red 
Sea. There is nothing to do but to go 
forward. 



The "Big Morning Star." published month- 
ly, at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, is in- 
spired by Captain U. II. Pratt, the founder of 
the Indian school there. Price fifty cents a 
year. It is always interesting, and is worth 
the attention and support of all friendB of the 
Indian cause. 

COLONEL MBACnAM. 

The Indians lose a true friend in the death 
of A. IS Meacham, editor of the Council Fire. 
He has done much to awaken the public mind 
lo the true condition and needs of the Indian 
by his fearless pleading for them and permit* 
ling them to speak for themselves through his 
columns. Now that his work is accomplished 
that he believed lie was brought back to life 
ou the lava beds to perform, we rejoice with 
him in the thuujdn of the joys of that higher 
life to which htHtiokcd forward and to which 
we trust he Is called.— "Big Morning Star." 
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thumped it with sticks to attr 
of the idol to bis worshipper, as his llliud 
might be abstracted somewhere else. 

I was told that the worshipper desired to 
cliati"C Ins lill-lness plans, and was consulting 
his "oil on the subject. SeveraUin succession 
did the same thing. 

Clad to h ave impure air, we went into a 
Chinese restaurant, which was large, clean and 
well kept. Men. anil a few women and children 
issued from under ground rooms; children 
wcic gaily drcssed|in the costumes of their 
country. " Some looked warm and comforta- 
ble, oliicrs the reverse. Tho more important 
men wine l"iig cues ami gay garments. We 
did not see the norst parts of China town, 
which must lie wretched from wlm' we hear 
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tench him, when there, and so did M . 

Sometimes lie comes over here, and wc teach 
him. With the letter, he sec t each of us a 
sen-let silk handkerchief, and cards with 
flowers ou them, as tokens of gratitude. 
The re is an qveninii school near by, and we 
go and Yissist in teaching, when we can. 

One day Mrs. D came with her gentle 

horse and' liL'ht buggy, and look me to ride. 
The day was charming, we rode over beauti- 
ful mads in the Park, some of winch were 
frim-ed with flowers and evergreens. A green 
shrub, from scattered seeds, the lupin, grows 
on many of the sa d'bills and contrasts pret- 
tily -.villi the white sand. The sand hills 
seemed innumerable, and were a wilderness 
Mil me. After a long circuitous drive, over 
iltdighflll, hard, level roads, wo reached a 
fine elcvate.l spot, and suddenly the ocean 
was spread out before us. It reminded me so 
much of the broad Pacific at Waikiki with 
its circling horizon, calm blue water, and ever 
restless while foaming surf, but minus break- 
ers. Somehow the water look colds wheu 



Had the New England Fatln 
some child of old Pliilips'o that he could h 
written his stormy old father a letter that 
could have been interpreted to him, it is very 
doubtful whether he would ever again have 
lifted a battle-ax against the whites. One let- 
ter from a child to its father, when that fa- 
barbarous chief, takes all the tight 
out of hi in. for the time being at least. It 
him glimpses of a glory which, w hile he- 
its radiance, seems to him farther olT than 
:ars. Suppose, when the great Shawm 
Chief was planning his war, t letter hail bet 
lit him from his hoy in some Jiflr oil pal 
face school, telling him that he was happ; 
the splendors of the book of knowledf 
being, by kind hands, unfolded to bin 
that there was a belter life than the sava; 
life; that there was a better hope than Bavaj 
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tV|'i\ which shall wake up the 
all classes of its yoijth. Nothing wil 
substitute for this. You cannot give va 
industrial training to a "low down'' 
eiicVusti-d with the ignorance, willfulnesi 
wickedness that belong to hurcdit 
peteney^Kirst must come a gnat 
nietitafactiviiy and common knowledge; 
and to ties work the Southern people aided 

by the Northern pc iple and the Nali d 

Government, should I etako itself at om e. for 
evert moment's delukr is a wrong to the 
children and a peril jto the nation. 

Along with this, there should la- a constant 
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million live hundred thousand hales ol cotton. 
The present need is [more brnin aU.thc end 
of the hoe handle, mtire agricultural machi- 
nery, more varied ability in manipulating 
the land hy the great working class. 

Even in the heart Of the Gulf region there 

is astir of manufacturing industry, and the 
high valleys and slopes all around I he great 
central mountain realm show their incipient 
Lowells and Holyokes. 

There should now be-i, a deter 
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this is done, the ine 
distant future, will 
forcing the colored broth, 
nud tenant life on th • land 
as the condition of Ireland 
schools for colored 
thoroughly endowed 

Hampton t only or Hie good- of lb 

Negro, but for the development of the South 
and the prosperity of 



1890.— Last year a Constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted and ratified requiring the 
gradual "Disfranchisement of Illiteracy." The 
Act of Congress, passed early in this year, 
provides as follows: ^ 

"At the Presidential election, in the year 
1D0O (about 10 years after the passage of the 
act), all persons between the ages of 21 and 
22, native or foreign, otherwise eligible, shall 
have attended private or public schools, for 
certain periods stated in the act, and be sub- 
mitted to a test as to their ability to read, 
write and cipher; these to he necessary qual- 
ifications, for voters of that age. At the Con- 
gressional election in 1902, the educational 
test to be applied to all between the ages of 
21 and 24,and at each biennial election there- 
after two years :o be added, the same act 
provides that the general government shall 
assist in educAion, by the distribution of am- 
ple funds toCongressional districts propor 
jtioned to the illiteracy, as shown by cenflua. 
Every district will be stimulated to give im- 
mediate aud urgent attention, to the educa- 
tion of the children, by another provision in 
the law, which requires that in making the 
apportionment for Congressional districts and 
the Electoral College, after the census of 1890, 
a certain proportion of the population, 
male and female, represented by the illiterate 
shall not be counted. To retain political 
power, it becomes an imperative necessity for 
every section of the country to look to the 
education of the people. 

1900. — The law of 1890 gave a great stimu- 
lus to the cause of educution during the last 
decade, and it has proved to be the best of 
compulsory lawe, for no parent wishes to see 
a child disfranchised for want of the necessary 
schooling. Those who have to stand the test 
this year, were only 11 yeHrs of age when the 
act was passed, and all have had an opportu- 
nity to acquire the rudiments of an education 
as require ! by the law. 

' i 1020. — Under the system inaugurated at the 
beginning of the century, no rccruit3 have been 
njldcd to the ranks of the illiterate voters, and 
death has gradually reduced iheir numbers. 
When it is considered that about one half of 
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quickly the process goes on. Industrial train- , 
iug is now general in the schools.aiid candi- 
dates for the suffrage bring a much higher 
Qualification than thethree "It's". As a re- 
sult. intelligence and industry have taken the 
place of illiteracy and idleness. 
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cl against the whiles. Is it not 
that a mighty mistake has,froin the 'first, been 
perpetrated against the grown up children of 
i he plains,; Who knows but if school houses, 
instead of Indian agents and soldiers, had been 
th pellded upon, forty wnrs might have been 
avoided; a mighty expense ami the life of 
many a splendid ninn might' have bei n saved! 
Il is not loo laic to more thoroughly try the 
experiment slili. The'' wildest lion may he 
tallied by kindness, and any kind ol a human 
heart respoudsquicker to a caress than a club. 

"tii'j Morning Star." 



CORRESPONDENCE 



1882. — On thoSSnd of September, 1011 days 
notice was givciuaf the Elliailcipatiein procla- 
mation, issued rnffhe Sud ot January follow- 
ing, and which proved lo be the death knell 
id slavery. 

ISiS.— On the 14th of Januaiy. the act was 
signed, providing Hint .m the l.-t of January 
IS*!), there should las resumption of upecle- 
pr.vuienls. Promptly lo the day il was con- 
summated and the depreciated currency 
brought lo a par with § 
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the steadfastness of purpose thu 
the civil policy of this country is controlled 
by a powe r which can deliberately plan and 
carry out iis purposes, and, like an indlvidu 
al. grow in strength with each achievement.) 

1081.— President Garfield, in his Inaugural 
adress, speaking of the danger of the Repub- 
lic from illiteracy, struck the key note: "All 
the constitutional power of the Nation and of 
tho Stales, and nil the voluuleer forces of the 
people, should be summoned to meet this 
ebinger by the savory influence of universal 
Education." 



Tun Sanitaiit ExniNKEit.— The recog- 
nized authority em all matters relating to 
l-unlic Health. FVfea and Drug Adulteration, 
roand Water Supply. Steam and Hoi/ 
Healing, Plumbing and Gas Fitting; 
id Electric Lighting, Heating (fuel 

ions on any of them subjects will be 
•d in the columns of The . Sanitary » 
r, free of. charge. 

opinions of this jenirual upon all 
nl subjects are cither prepared or 
fciciscd by specialists. 
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HORSFORD'S A0ID PHOSPHATE 
A Bruin Restorer. 
Hfirsford'a Acid Phosphate restores the 
bnii , wben worried by the wt-uriuid tear of uu 
acth e business life. 
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LETTERS FROMHAMPTON GRADUATES. 

From a Daughter of Hampton. A 
Superintendent's Visit. Working 

UNDER DLT*fcuLTlE3. A GROUT OF 

Sunday SonooL Workeks. 

FROM A DAUGHTER OF HAMPTON. 

The idea that " nulhin's good that's 
not religious," in tlie way of singing, is a 
common one among the old colored peo- 
ple, whose experience in vocal music was 
divided between " corn shuckin songs," 
\ and spirituals. We have not known be- 
fore of its having interfered with a teach- 
er's efforts to teach singing in a school. 

JS , Va., Jao. 21«(, 1382. 

Dear Uiu U , 

Happily, I am one of the 
daughters of Hampton; but 1 have failed to 
do inj duty. Before this lime 1 should have 
written to my teachers; hut I was 
get somewhat settled in my school 
might have more to toll you. 

I am teaching near the Dismal Swamp. The 
school is quite a large one for one teacher -I 
have seventy-five scholars on roll, their ogesi 
ranging from sii to twenty years. Very goody 
teachers have been in this place hereto- 
fore; therefore the children and parents too 
are Interested in the school. I use the "word 
method " and thiok lhat I succeed. Two of 
the parents sent ine word to make their hoys 
learn their a b c's. I was dumb for a few min- 
utes, thinking of something appropriate to 
say. Last of all. I concluded to say nothiug, 
and do what I thought best. So I teach my way 
and, for satisfaction, the a b c. I . hear of no 
complaint. 

I am also a a teacher in the Sabbath school, 
in which I am very much interested. The 
little that I know of music, I have kept iu ob- 
scurity until now. Every Sunday, after school, 
' I teach any who will come, what I can, Biug- 
ing, etc. 

I teach singing in my day school. The 
book that I use is call "Every Day Song." 
The tunes Rare very sweet and words very ap- 
propriate and innocent; but some of the 
scholars refused to sing them. And when I 
asked them why they did not singt, they an- 
swered that they d'.d not want to sing songs. 
I tried then to explain to them the kind of 
songs that were wicked to sing ; and that those 
which were written by educated Christian 
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-collect in my school, I will ask o 
u auy old song hooks for scho, 
ill tUauk you kindly for a few. 

Your grateful pupil, 



WORKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

The writer of the following statement of 
the dilllculties under which he is laboring 
for his people, is one of our most capable 
graduate teachers, who ha% already done 
good work as teacher and superintendent. 
It will be a pity if he is forced out of it. 

Fiji,, Dec. 5</<, 1881. 

Dear Friend: — 

, Your postal received. I am 

still engaged in teaching school. I am now 
principal of one division of the Public schools 
of this city. There are two school districts, 
each one having an attendance of about two 
hundred children. 

I am doing all in my power to advance the 
cause of education in this place, and I feel that 
my efforts so far have resulted in much goud. 
I have been here four years leaching regularly. 

ly one thing that will drive me out 
of the public schools, and that is the continuous 
reduction of salaries. We cannot teach for 
nothing. But it seems that our school manag- 
ers cither think so, or they intend to Btarve 
out colored teachers. As a general thing, the 
white teacher's salaries are just double the 
colored teacher's. There seems though to be 
icdy, and we aro compelled to accept the 
situation or do better, which is quite a diffi- 
cult thing, for a poor teacher is in need of 
cash to defray his ordinary expenses, Proba- 
bly there is a better day coming; in the mean- 
time we are not waiting for it; but cxertiug 
every nerve to be equipped for the more 
weighty responsibilities that will be hauded 
down to us. 

Please tender my kind, regards to Gen. Arm- 
strong nod Gen. Marshall. I would write oc- 
casionally; bnt I know they are crowded 
with work. 

"ery Respectfully, M. 



SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. 

The students at Hampton pay their 
board; partly on an average half, in work 
furnished them at the school, partly in 
cash, raised lor the most part by their 
own exertions in vacations. This respon- 
sibility creates a healthful spirit of self- 
help and independence, and saves them 
from being pauperized by the benevolence 
whioli supplements their own efforts. 

Their schooling in addition to their 
board they cannot pay for. Its cost, esti- 

ated at $70 a year, is met by donations 

om the North' To each giver of such a 
scholarship is sent a letter of acknowl- 
edgement from a student who represents 
it. The letters thus written yearly are 
frequently interesting though simple 
stories of the student's life or efforts for 
education. Of those sent this year, 
the following are a few interesting speci- 
mens, given without correction. 

From a Young Man in the Senior 
Class. 




were innocent. At the 
• them not to sing if they felt that it wi 
Ofcourse they must have educatio 
they can understand. Please lot me 1 
JOU. 

Yours obediently, 



! I told 



.._ 1 am glad, not because Hampton is not 
a good place for young men, but because I 
want u go where i cau do more good for the 
country. Every time one learns lo read, the 
couttry is that much better off. When I look 
arouud about mc 1 can but thank the friends 
of tlie Nor.h for this continual improvement 
at Hampton. For it is through them that 
theBH many opportunites are given for poor 
students. Youihelp us by your plans, vea, 
youlbelp us by your cash. You will not be 
rewarded here on earth, but when life shall 
if you live with Christ here he shall hid 
> come up higher and take of the things 
ere prepared for you from the begiuning 



EARLY RESPONSIBILITIES. THE " PLUCKY 



Dear Fri 
Itaffo 



that 

of tl e world," 



M. 



l in the Middle Class. 




lh- ir Fn 



requested to write to you, by 
the principal of this school, you can't once 
imagine what pleasure I lake in so doing. 
Last :erm I had the pleasure of telling you 
ahou my life ; now 1 feel as if I am not so 
muct of a stranger to you ; although I have 
never seen your face, I imagine you are a very 
dear riend to think'so much of the colored 
race i s to help enlighten and elevate them, 
to write to a I I will now endeavor to tell you what a 
dear a friend pleasant vacation I spent; hopiug it may 



It may interest you to know som 
my past life, and also to know w 
my future shall be. My birth pi 
con Georgia, to which pli 



elhin^ahout 
hat I intend 
ace is in Ma- 




A GROUP OF SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 

The following letter from one of II amp- 
ton's ' honor men", tells of the work a 
,_,roup of our graduate teachers arc doing 
outside their school room for the various 
Sunday schools in their town. 

V». 

February 4th, 1882. 



A SUPERINTENDENT'S VISIT. 

' A young woman writes of an encourag- 
ing visit from her County Superintendent. 

, N. C, Jan. H(A, 1882. 

Gen. Armttroti'j, 

Kind friend ; I am at my post again 
contributing my mite to the great cause in 
which I - M-. ciliated. As experience increases, 
I am the bitter able to appreciate the impor- 
tance of my work, and beud my energies in 
the direction which promises the accomplish- 
ment of most good. I wish I were better lil- 
ted to perform the duties which devolve upor 
mc as an advocate and representative of mj 
race. I feel that my place is among the hum 
blest, for I have so many kinds of people tc 
deal with. My school opened on the Ttlt of 
Nov. I went two days, and only one little girl 
came, so I told her that I would not come any- 
more that week; but if nothing prevented I 
would meet there again on the following Mon- 
day. I did so, end met 10. I asked why that 
the people were so backward about starting 
their children; some said they did not hove 
the money to get their winter shoes' aud 
clothes; but were going to carry off some of 
their tobacco, and would would, get their 
shoes &c., and send them as soon as they 
could. The next week they c-iine in quite 
rapidly, my enrollment numbered 40, till about 
a week to Christmas, when they began to drop 
oil to prepare for the Holidays. I have enroll- 
ed since Christmas 02; have about 00 regular 
attendants. Pupils come lo my school very, 
irregularly All the parents arc anxious to 
have their children educated f but few seem 
willing to sacrifice any thing necessary to se- 
cure their regular attendance ut school. I 
have more favorable news to w.ite of our 

Supt. now than when I wrote to . Since 

then he has visited my school, aud finally 
spoke to the chilhren; told them lhat they 
had a teacher who stood just as high before 
him as any white teacher he had examined ill 
the county. He heard lny 4th reader class 
read, and remarked that he had teachers teach- 
ing who could not read auy better than they 
read, and all of my best readers were out that 
day. He said that he would be back again 
sonic time during this month to ex inline my 
school in arithmetic and grammar. 

I have my same school that I had last win- 
er; but I don't think that it will be a longer 
erm than four months; perhaps not longer 



Mr. 

Dear Friend ; 
We have been teaching now nearly 
months. I reported ID) on roll for last month 
Our rooms are too small in size and few ii 
number to accommodate all the children that 
should come. This is a graded school with 
three rooms. It cannot be properly graded 
on account of l.ck of punctuality and regular- 
ity of attendance. I believe most of it could 
be remedied if our people knew how t.i 
manage better. Many 



ut bo 



take 



ethi 



chonl ; 
study. 



•d o 
so. The 
I clair 



sadly ncetb 

that they should work the children hard 
months, be economical in order that the}' ma 
not suller. as many do, for necessaries, an 
send their children to school all or most c 
the next six. Children should be forced t 
school, and not left to their choice'as is so o 

ten the cose. Miss and Miss 

Hampton graduates, both assist me. W 
have more than we Cau attend to propcrli 
We were told by most every one we wool 
have very bad childrr u to mauage. This re- 
port was not far from true; for 1 have found 
the children bad in conduct and careless in 
study I am glad to repo;t marked Improve- 
ment in both. There are three churches here, 
aud each of us workfi iu a oifferont Sunday 
school. I am Superintendent of the Baptist 
one.and it is the largest. My school is made 
up mostly of youim women and children. 1 
have worked steadily 1 and hard to make it a 
Sunday 

' n leave, wnei 
•ni and a living 
arly, and whf 
i active part. 
it leaves they 

frpniU with class '80. 

nths. I do not tire, 
nobler work than 



father was 
the ' war,, from Virginia. 
After the war, ho with his family accumulat- 
ed money enough to come back to his former 
home in Norfolk, Virginia. 

Here ho lived for seven or eight years, after 
which a case of small-pox took place iu our 
family which stole from us my dear father 
and little sister, leaving all other members of 
the family sick except mc. 

I had been taught to work, but never had 
auy responsibility upon me before. During 
this sickness having to pay a nurse two dol- 
lars and fifty cents a day caused our finance to 
he very small. We had no land of our own so 
father leasted a small truck farm on which he 
grew such things as were salable in the city 
market every day. While he was sick I kept this 
p because it was my only resort. 1 had oft- 
n heard mother say, "O lam troubled to 
death. I don't know what I slralfcdo, " and I 
had also wondered why she said it. I saw 
nothing for which to be troubled 
seemed pleasant. I 
a nice little suit on, buu uioug 
wanted something else, 1 had only 
it. When the responsibility 
came upon mc, there was a | 
I found that I had use for some, of these 
words I hail heard used. I also learned that 
they were used unconsciously. 

After mother got well she hired me to 
an oysteruian on the James River. I staid 
with him about two years culling the large 
oysters f/om the small ones. After these two 
years I stoppctl at home on the farm aud went 
to school to a Hampton graduate two day 
a week. After a few months he sppk- 
er about sending mc to Hampton, but every 
time mother would tell him that she had not the 
money. I was anxious to go to Hampton but 
did nut want to leave home. While Hampton 



hungry, I had 



,ii;fc: 



somewhat interest you. I spent my vacation 
at Hampton so that I could work anil, help 
myself some, so as my expenses would not be 
so hard upon my brother, he is my only, help 
as you already know. 

Myjwork was washing and ironing for the 
boys here at school. There were sixteen girls in 
the laundry, so the work was very easy. We 
would get through our work Wednesday even- 
ings 'i o'clock, and all the rest of the week we 
would havo for ourselves. We use to have a 
nice time going out rowing and playing cro- 
quet. I We use to have a very pleasant time 
going to picnics too. There was one given 
to us jby the school, up to the Hemenway 
farm, the girls were all sent up there by Mr. 
Howe, the farm manager. The boys had to. 
walk, they did not like it much, but rather 
than lose the fun, a great number of them 
went and had a very pleasant time. 

Thetchool is very full this term, more so , 
tbau itjever has been before. It Bhows how 
fast our race is becoming more and more en- 
lightened every year. The last time I wrote 
you I was a Junior, but as I was faithful in my 
studies] I was promoted to the Middle Class. 

I amltrying every hour harder to improve 
in my studies so as I may be made as happy as 
I was list Promotion Day. Instead of being 
ad otit a middler I hope it will be a Senior;- 
I hode the kind people up North will luive 
the pleasure of seeing that the money they.seud 
South for the benefit of the colored race 



to moth- 



s yet fro 
ntlnthe 



, Workn 



■ an udv 
stating till 



uch that I must 
not believe it is yet i 
I love Sunday schoo 
I teach 1 gladly tak 
trouble is when 
go down. I cam 
I have taught nea 
I believe til 



strong stating that I would accept his offer, and 
his replv was, "if you are able you can cuuie." 
1 made ready ahM off 1 started for Hampton, 
arriving at said place on the 20th of August, 
1879. The saw mill was just being budded 
tben'and I was put at work there, 

The work was very hard and such w rk as 
I never did before, but I would think of the 
result of this hard work and be cheered. At 
the same lime four other boys came to Hamp- 
ton but disagreeing wit,, the work went back. 
Tli.'- n'ndit school above mentioned was cstab- 
lished "in that year, aud of course without a 
ii-iim- -ut'l during the summer, as our night 
school continued all summer, General Marsh- 



that of lifting humanity morally aud intel- 
lectually. Who needs it more lhau the un- 
fortunate 0,000,0001 This part of our state 
is composed of lovely valleys and beautiful 
mountains. The scenery is one of grandeur 

aud beauty. MisST joins with nie in 

thanking you for your gifts. I already know 
of your invaluable services to our peoph 



friends. 



On 



.vill be out 



May the Lord kee 
to hiuiself,is the del 



rou and at last take yo 
t of your frieud. S. 



i the G 



l)u 



euciul gave us a little add 
name of which I hope I shall never 
■il I unworthy] viz. " The Plucky 
line of the members of the Plucky 
able to be Middlers of '81 and now 
, of the class of '8: 
my Middle or second year 1 learned 



, but will b< 



obd Ml 

I hope that yen may never have cause to re- 
ret that you sent the money for my tuition. 
>We had a pleasant visit from King Kalakaua 
[ing ofj the Hawaiian Islands, during our va- 
cation.] We enjoyed the visit very much, and 
pleased to see a king, as most of the girls 
and boys had'nt ever seen a kiug. . >- _ 

We hive had quite a change also since %f 
w"roteyou last, several large buildings have- 
been finished, and several begun. The Aca- .-' 
acinic Hall, Principal's Office, and Engine 
House have been finished. The Industrials^ 
Departu en, Gymnasium,' and a new building 
for the Indian girls are soon to be finished. In . 
September there were a number of Indians, 
who had, been here for three years, to goAway 
to their homes to try to civilize utad enlighten 



I hear from some op them (quite 
d they are getting on very success- 

mber of new ones, and they 



their 
often, 
fully. 
We ha 1 



lian as those who have just left. There are 
three Indians in the Senior class, one in the 
Middle class, aud twelve in the Junior class, 
ten boys Ud two girls. . 

The oie iu the Middle class seems as a 
brother lb us, he is highly thought of by all. 

Just set how fast the Red Men arc progress- 
ing. No] more ore they wild and savage with 
painted faces, aud blankets, but 
i becoming true men and women, 
they are becoming more and more 



long ha 
they are 
Kverv di 
civilized 
When 
that it \ 
place; 



first came to Hampton, I thought 
impossible for me to stay at such 
I felt some whatdiscouraged, hut 
now I amloldcr tllau I was, I feel more like a 
woman, aid more like doing the duty or 
work thatTis lying before me to be done. 
The teachers. are all very kind and good, 



lablli 

a member. 

This society made it its business to help , j — , 
the poor of Hampton and Mill Creek, to read pray he .. od He, 

IhcnSes SoC ph.'™ wouhfhave^ bestoweTupJn the Colored Race a. the South. 
I , hem food fire 'and clothing. Yea, some- Reuicu-bor me to be ever yours most grate- 
times we rebuilded their houses. I must say fully, 
that my time in Hampton is growing short 
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day lives. 
Besides 
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IN0IDEHT8 OF INDIAN LIFE. 

The past month has not been especially 
.eventful with us who have charge of the In- 
dian students. Every thing Beems to be go- 
ing on quietly, anil both study and^,Avork 
show improvement. In milking niy^nionth- 
ly visits to the foremen of the different shops, 
1 find very few or no complayjts. In their 
clnss rooms.it is to I e seen clearly by those 
who visit i hem, that the Indian, like the Ne- 
gro lias a brain, and if only given a chance 
of cultivation, ho will show Ins hidden quuli- 



Byi 



huh; 



day ha 



education is considered a 
iiney, but I feel confident 
it uur school and ludiun 
impressed. 



iifr 



usual, before sending 
them to'thc blackboard. 1 asked several 
[questions. My class was composed mostly of 
boys who had beeu here a year. I had com- 
pany that morning, and here allow me to 
show you the difference between a recitation 
<from a colored cWss and an Indian class. A 
colored class will do its best before' company ; 
while the Indians will do very little, ou uc- 
-count of their being extremely bashful. I 
gifve this example to my class. "John has 3 
cents and Henry has 4 cents more than John, 
and Charles has 7 times as much as Ilcury; 
how much did Charles hsve?" This wa-t nut 
an easy example for an ludian class who have 
only had one year's schooling— and auew aud 
hard language to learu. I had all kinds of 
answers. The visitors seemed much interest- 
ed in my class as they watched the little fel- 
lows trying to. solve the problem. At last a 
little boy called out "41) cents." As soon as 
I called for hiB explanation, it was given in 
his broken English. 

Some of the boys in the lowest classes, who 
arrived in October, unable to speak any Eng- 
lish at all, are doing nicely in their studies, 
and speak English, exceedingly well. Charles 
Picotte, a Sioux boy, who has been here two 
years, aud who was in the Senior class of our 
ludian school, has been put into the tin-Bhop 
to prepare himself to take full charge of it 
next year. Charlie attends the night school 
and keeps up in his studies. He is a very 
good and bright boy, all of hiB friends feel 
proud of his promotion, and will watch his 
success with interest. There Beems to be no 
doubt now as to his being a credit to himself 
and his tribe. 

The boya in our shoe-shop are doing well. 
The shop bus beeu moved into the "Stone 
Industrial Building," which is quite an im- 
provement, nsjhey wele crowded in the old 
shop; besides It wusfn many wuya uncomfort- 
able. They have moved into a new /house, 
with a new inanager,uud 1 believe with auew 
determiuation. 

O. M. M. 



business instruction and something of theo- 
retical farming, stock raising &c. 

Our chief work though is in the instruction 
of teachers, and a large per-centage of our 
students are already teachers. Pardon me for 
writing thus at length, I do so thinking some 
facts of our work may be of interest to you. 

While there is much to be done for the col- 
ored people, we who have been in this work 
for them, feel greatly encouraged at the pro- 
gress made in the past teu or fifteen years.— 
There is hope for the future, 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. Stkelk. 



Gloucester Co., Va. 
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July Wtk, 1881. 
U.lllpliiu, Pa. 



at the Teiichi 



lte, I 



Billable pack- 
id schol- 
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ars. aud was told that you were the benefac- 
tor. I thank you very much for the package. 
I wish I could see you to tell you how much 
1 appreciate your gift. I am entirely unknown 
to you. und you are known to me only by 
reputution. I will take this opportunity to 
tell you of uiy work amoug my people. - — I 
was born a slave, December 25th, 18">0. in 
this county. My mother stayed at home with 
her owrers during the late war; being a 
small boy I stayed with her. .My father died 
November, 1808. 2* 
Hoth my father and mo: her could read, but 
could uol write. With the help of my moth- 
er und one of my cousins, I leutued the A. 
B. C's firs', as we had to in those days. After- 
wards I goi'white boys of my size or smaller, 



my own efforts aud w 
mid get, I wrote my ft 
• of 1807. In the ye 



eligic 



ml hi 



bee 



tiered itself, 
little instruction 
letter iu the sum- 
1HG6, I professed 



trying 



live 



;. In the summer of 1808 
I commenced to teach Sunday school; a 
work that 1 like so well, that I have never 
gotten tired of it. I am happy to stale that 
many of my Sunday school scholurs have 
become followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I passed an examination to teach in the 
Public schools of this county, in the year 
1875. I had never gone to school one month 
in my life. I have and do now study very 
hard. In the spring o( 1878, I attended the 
Richmond Institute, Dr. C. II. Corey. Presi 
dont. My teachers were pleased with the 
ncement I made iu my stud' 



FROM GRADUATES OF OTHER 
SCHOOLS. 

We have frequently asked for commu- 
nications from graduate teachers from 
other schools than llampton. We arc al- 
ways <;latl to hear anil speak of their 
good work. A few such letters of much 
interest have been sent us by the kind 
friend to whom they were written, whose 
untiring, practical sympathy has en- 
couraged and helped many of these young 
teachers from Hampton and other 
schools. 

LeMoyne Normal Institute, 
Memphis, Ttnn., February 11, 1883. 
Miss M. A. L , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Friaul: 

Your note, of the 0th inst. and the vol- 
ume you scud io our library ure both re- 
ceived.. We thank you most heartily and are 
glad to have the book iu our collection. 

We have in about three years, succeeded 
iu gathering u library of about one thousand 
volumes*, and we lind it of great value in 
many ways;— especially as an aid in the for- 
mation of fixed habits of reading in our stu- 
dents, ami without which we find that their 
other trilining and education are often to a 
great extenSWorgotteu. ami of comparatively 
little value to many of them, practically. 
We become more and more thoroughly con- 
vinced after years of experience that what we 
do for these people must, to the fullest extent 
possible, be brought to 1: 



.lav li- 



nt till 
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IWshlcs our regular work as a Normal 
school, with a course of study similar to the 
courses of the Northern Normal schools, 
leaving out other languages than our own, 
we have a department of practical instruc- 
tion where the girls are taught needle- 
work &B.', cooking aud housekeeping, and 
later ou iu the course, nursing or care of the 
sick. for this work we have an especial 
teacher and an experimental kitchen, sewing 
rooms Ac. To the youug men we give special 



to go back whenever I ( 
amined several times ti 
have gained each lime 
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10 being the maximum, 
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875. I love 

rk, notwithstanding all the trouble, 
aud the many disadvantages under which 
country teachers labor. I have a black-board 
in my school, but uo reading or writing 
charts, nor wall maps. If I had these things 
I could do a great deal moie in the school 
room. 1 provided black-boards, crayons eVc- 
for my school ; aud sometimes give books to 
poor children. I want to do all I can for my 
poo^ people. I have been for six years Clerk 
of our District Association which contains 80 
churches, jlml Secretary of our District Sun- 
day Sellout Couventiob Which contains more 
Lhuu 50 Sunday schools. I will try aud send 
you a minute of each, next fall, to let you 
see what we are doing iu this direction. I 
must again thank you for your gift, and as- 
sure you that any thing that you- may give to 
my people will be thaukfuilv received. 

Respectfully yours. 
IJames T. Ton kiss. 



cupatiou tends to prolong life 
is much dependcut upon tin 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
. cultural Institute 

AT 

IMJttPFQ^» ri&GtJVtdt. 

DdTOlfli to llf K.liitM'.inti -.f N. '„■!■" u:t!t Indian youth 

in Acrlciiltuiv ami iho Mechanic arus, and aa 
teachers of their respective races. 
S. C. Armstkosq. J. F. B. MA«aHAL.u 

Principal ; Trcatu rer . 

Annual session' from October lat till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, aud of abort and loug division 

Tuition free to all, (provided by friendB.) 
Board, etc., ten doilura per month, payable 
monthly, 1 half in cash aud half in labor; six 
dollara cull, and four dollar* in work required 
of thoao under 19 yearaof age. The Brat year 
is probationary. None under fourleeu or over 
twenty-eight yearn of age ueed apply. 

The institution is aided by the State, but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Besides Stntu aid and (iovernment help 
for Indiana, the sum of $^0,1)1)0. 00 u year, must 
be raised by contributions, to meet curreut ex- 
penses. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent endowment fund. 

The Hainjiton Institute is supported by, and 
responsible to, no denomination or society, and 
baa no paid soliciting agent or machinery what- 
ever, but depends directly upon the public. It 
is earnestly Christian in its teachings and in- 
iluence. 

Present attendance. 4fi4 students, of whom 
90 ure Indians: average age IS. Negro boy a 
210 ; Negro girls 156. Indian boys 02; Indian 
girls 28. All but tweuty-five board at the In- 
stitute : twelve states represented, but chiefly 
Virginia ami North Carolina, 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and devise to the Trustee* of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural List Hut/at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of dollar.-, payable 

die. 

For further information address. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 
Hampton, Virginia. 



THE MALE ^*I0E 0H0IR. 

A collection of original and selected Gospel Songs* 

By L. O. EmbrxoX. 
Price SO cents 1 ;. Published by Olivjer Dit-ion 4 Co., 
Ifoston. 

The almost universal love for tho better clam of no 
ciilk-.l «-.Mi-l Mines, 1ms t.-itu-.v.l ,i dt-in.inri for this 
kind ..f book It is quit" mi ,-<■.. iir.i -In;; fart that 

!!, \V m-'iht iiiV."ou;l:!v"f' .V ] J ,I!lV: ';ttV. 'iV' ^MnEiAer- 
son has arranged hi* l».»,k «Ub bis tic customed skill 
and taste. Tin- music i...wn Mimnlhlv ; there are nO 
r..'i-"h phiL'i'* U;t the v..icvs lu frniic over; the old 
'andard hvmr.s. us " Th-Tf is it K< mi: 'at n. 1 ' etc , are 
cil-reiiM'inbiTi'd, and the brief arrangement or 
Jt-n;-:i!i'in. my hiippv huiiu\" sl.ij^s ImW beauty 
udeiiried witimul loss. Of the Go.-pol song» 
' Cress mid I'l-otvn." "<'h rlsi inn. the mom 
Tbe]True Crowt," etc., there Is no^ lack^ 

■ce am/ the 
.eosoa why 
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COufetY BOARD. 

-p^t)AB.p r 4AT OLD POINT COMFORT 
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Add reus, 

Rt Rev. BisL,i|. Clliet-n.-y, I> 
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Monroe* 1 
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Hyde. M. D., Olik-:. >.-<>. Ill 
"honti-. .N,-w York City. 
iT» Onrdi-n I'Jnce. BiiKtklyn. 



muy StUltlble. 



i so high that you can- 
way, over whiqli you 



A VALUABLE BOOK OF KEFEBENCE, 

The Cyclopaedia of Practical Quotations, 
coninilod In- J. K. llovt aud Anna L. Ward, 
ami i,ul)l!»li«l uy Messrs I. K. Funk & Co., 
Nuw York.ia a vast store house of those jew- 
els of speech, crystnlmeil thought, from 

then to ailorn his own style. No one neeil 
fail to flud Ihe very one he wants ill the 17. 
1)00, for it is uot ouly there, but easily discov- 
erable by the beautifully clussitieil iudcx. A 
biographical dictionary of authors, one of 
Latin law terms, of Ecclesiastical terms, 

of Latin tiuutatious, aud Proverbs of several 

languages, add to the value of tl.is very use- 
ful und attractive book. 



HOESFOBD'S A0ID PHOSPHATE 

In Toipidityof Liver, 
And extreme gastric irritability, resulting 
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H. Read.'a I'tiu, St., New York. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



THE WORTH OF WOBKMEH. | 

An exchange says:-"The Talae of the 
Negro impulsion as a laboring force m the 
eoantry is beginning to be appreciated. 
Large bodies of Negroes from the~8buth 
hare been taken to Pennsylvania and New 
York by contractors ; worked thcit- for months, 
and returned to their homes. Beven hun- 
dred Negroes from Virginia are working in a 
company's mines in Minnesota. A Pennsyl- 
Tania contractor expects to take two tbou- 
aand Negroes from the South to Colorado to 
work on a trailway contract. An engt 
neer in charge of one of the largest 
engineering enterprises in Boston, writes 
"The Negroes Invve saved us.' The Negroes 
are patient, steady, and faithful when well 
treated. The population of Ireland is 5,159,- 
.,89, and diminishing. The black popula- 
tion of the United States is 8,577,497, and 
increasing. It costs $30 a head to import 
laborers. These are important facts to bear 
in mind in considering the future develop- 
ment of the country." 



service- lives and dresses like a white man 
and keeps up hUstudy and his correspondence. 
Matches iscmployed at the Agency ; is render- 
ing great service aa interpreter for the mis- 
sionary, and his example and influence are 
good. Roman Nose is just the same, noalgns 
of relapse. Canoe is hard at work, exem- 
plifying his faith in civilization by acting and 
working as white men do. Soaring Eagle 
and White Bear (an Arrapahoe.) are the only 
onea who seem to have lost ground, and they, 



one err on'that side ; the other has examples 
by the score. Edwin is teaching other boys 
hia trade, and is doing a good work. He is 
generally well esteemed. Oscar Brown is 
stronger than when he returned . He is quiet 
and well behaved, and commends himself to 
those who have the charge of him. Of late 
he has been spending a part of the day in 
school, and docs some little jobs about St. 
Paul's." 

ThiB bright side of the report. The 



onea who seem to have lost ground, ana iney, Thu thc br j ght B1( i e of the report, i™ 
more for lack of opportunity, than perhaps shadow9 have been the return of the two girls 
from lack of spirit. Tich-ke mat;Se is 



from lack of spirit. Tich-ke mat-ae is in (() (he carnp , from the places provided 

the employ of the Smithsonian Institute, and (()r them ^ ud that of Frank Yellowbir.l from 
ia now wiili Mr. Cushing, in Arizona or New <t p,,,,,., .phool. where he had some employ- 
Mexico, making collections for that Institu- 
tion." 1 

Major Hunt. Agent, report* of the Kiowa 
young men, Sept. 30, '81: "Tone-ke ah is a 
perfect failure. I have tried him ateverything; 
but he breaks down and goes off of his own 
accord, unable to forego the allurement* of 
indolent camp life; Ohettoint [quite a good 
carpenter at Hampton,] has done belter than 
iv but needs a paternal hand. Last year 1 
we him a room in the school, as teacher, and 
J did well. I use him now to work among 
the people, collecting children for the school. 
Ho has a well balanced mind and 1 am quite 
sure he wanta to do right, as I have always 
found him truthful, and can trust him. 



IPX HM, - 

St Paul's school, where he had some employ- 
ment. "While there," Mr. Cook reports 
» he did admirably and everybody liked and 
was interested in him " He has however, 
since then returned to his church, and is now, 
we learn, at work in the Government black- 
smith Bhop at the agency. The return of the 
girls to their Indian home is of course a dan- 
ger and disadvantage to them, yet natural, 
and possibly productive of good, as Mr. 
Williamson suggests. That they have not for- 
gotten Hampton, is evident from the letter of 
the agent, Major Andrus, which brings the 
latest report from all. 

Uo writes Feb; 13th: "Carrie Anderson has 
just left my office. She wished me to write 
that she wants to return to Hampton and will 
be really to go most any time you can arrange 



A Colored Exchange. Wc are hap- 
py to make this acknowledgement which 
is rather Into but lias been crowded out 
of former numbers, of pleasant words for 
thc Southern Workman «rom one of our 
colored exchanges; "The People's Advo- 
cate," published in Washington, by Mr. J. 
W. Cromwell; Mr. Geo. P. Richardson 
and Rev. S. 1'. Smith, editors. Quoting 
an editorial on the condition of the in- 
dustiics and the colored population of 
Virginia, the Advocate Commends it to 
thc attention of colored young men. It Fthe 
agrees with the Workman that the color- ] 
cd people do not, as a class, support pa- 
pers, and prefer a poor political paper to 
ao-ood business journal. It thinks it is 
time now fortlic people to take a forward 
atep in U.is direction. The Advocate is 
itself a fery creditable looking sheet, and 
his grown since we Oratkuew.it. We 
wish it usefulness and success. / 



DAKOTA INDIANS . 



Thirty Indian students, twenty-live boys 
and live girls, after three years training at 
Hampton Institute, were returned last Oc- 
tober to their homes in Dakota Territory, 
where places to work had . been provided lor 
them. This has been the most thorough test 
ofthe Indian work here, anil has been watched 
with great care, through frequent corresp.m- 
dence with agents, niissionariea and the re- 
turned students themselves. 

Five months have passed, and while a long- 
er time may modify their record, it is proper 
[jto lay before those interested the results of 
Sti.n -vperieucc this far, with its lights and 
vs, both of which wcre,of course, to have 
ecn expected. For this purpose, we give 
resume of the above mentioned correspon- 
dence. 



YANKTON AOENCV. 



lie rcaoy to go iimav B u. nuit jo" 1*- 

for her. She also asked to stay at my school 
( just opened ) till you are heard from. Liz 
zie fouler went to her father at the old Pon- 
ca agency. Carrie's folks have a letter say- 
inL' she has returned to Hampton. I hope it 
is true. Edwin Bishop is doing well at St. 
Paul's school Frank Yellowbird is now in 
my employ as blacksmith apprentice, but 
temporarily detail, d for duty with Mr. Stand- 
tbc Boarding school.". 



the native Ihdian missionary in charge of 
this station : She writes, Nov. 29th : "I 
am glad to Mj that our boys are doing well. 
Of course they need looking after a little. 
1 think George [Bushotter] will be the 
interpreter at the boarding >chool. The 
boys bave built themselves houses. I wish 
vou could see them on Sunday at church. 
They look 1 very nicely indeed . Wo are 
proud of them." 

CROW CRKKK. 

Twenty-eight miles above Lower Brule on 
the river, is the Crow Creek Agency, to 
hich four students were returned; viz: Zie- 
ie, aged 18, (daughter of Don't-Kuow How, 
the progressive Indian whose store at thc agen- 
cy bears the sign of D. K. How ) Andrew 
Fox, aged 19, and Pamani, aged 22, nephew* 
of Wilt, an indigent and prominent chief, 
who told ibis ffople that if only one of their 
young men should return to teach them civil- 
ization they ought to think it had paid to 
send them to school. Tlie fourth was Edward 
Ashley, aged 21, who was engaged aa assist- 
ant teacher in the Government school. Fox aa 
helper in office work, Pamani as carpenter, 
and Ziewie aa assistant in care of girls and 
laundry iin the school. 

Major! Geo. H. Spencer, their agent, writes 
of them] November SOU), that Andrew Fox 
had been transferred by his own wish to the 
carpenter shop, where he and Pamani are 
"doing all that could be expected." "Edward 
Ashley, ia doing splendidly aa assistant readi- 
er, taking pride and pleasure in his work. 
Ziewie has left the school and gone into the 
tore of her father, where I think she- will re- 
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, HAMPTON'S RETURNED INDIAN 
STUDENTS. 

pniioXElia of w.\n. 
The first Indian sjulcnts received at Hamp- 
ton, and consequently the lust retnrneu to 
the r liuine*. were of the Limed Mates pris- 
oner, f wa> taken in Indian Territory n 1875, 
fbrMivaiscaadiuurdcriiusattaeksonemigran s. 
'n,,ir I ,- orv in S-. Augustine Fin., miller the 
incn ni.i »,„ Hil] ,.,,„,, „„,i afterwards at 
Eist, has" been frequently 



Travelling north on the upper Missouri, the 
first Indian agency we reach ID Dakota, is the 
Yaukton agency, Major W. T. Andrus, agent, 
lis minimi woik is under the care of the 
Episcopal church. Her. Joseph Cook, mis 
■binary and the I'risbyterinu ehurchi.wliose 
nb.-'umarv is Kcv. .1. 1>. Williamson. Eaeli 
liurclilias its mission boa. ding school, and 
here is :i third under charge of the agent. 
Here were left six students of the thirty ; 



A still later letter from Major Andrus, 
Feb 27th, says "Carrie is now in our school, 
wailing permission to return to Hampton. 
Felix Uenoist, [ relumed after the others, on 
account of chronic disease ( not pulmonary ) 
which prevented his steady attendance at 
fchool 1 is doing nicely iu the tin shop as 
apprentice. 

I hope you will think favorably of my 
-ui'-esiiou of placing the girls in families 
fund the bojs as apprentices, (at the East] 
or at least one year after their school here 
mis —The time should he three years instead 
of one. I Hunk Vou can gain their consent 
to remain: then I can easily get that of the 
parents. " / 



oris and to 



of the 



,.: Carrie Anderson, aged 15 ; Lizzie Spider, 
17- Frank Yellowbird. 21 ; Edwiu liishop, 1. ; 
David Simmons, Hi; Oscar llrown, 10. 
T Of all six. Rev. .!. P. Williamson writes 

fan 13tU: "So far, they have all run well. 

i!. .;...r,,l 3 I |.<>vn not Heard* slander against 
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Wechakasaka. 20;.b 

Lczedo Uencnnlrc, 1 
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Major Parklmrst reports i 
voung men. Wechakasaka, 
Zed", a general indcpendll 
to rules and to woik, i 
of himself and their native missiiinal 
Luke C. Walker. Major Parkhursl 
with impartial w 



The report from Crow Creek seems only to 
prove with time, and we are very hap- 
to) publish the latest received from the 
agent. Major Spencer, and Mr. J. C. Bevcr- 
i.TgeJchict clerk at the agency, an English 
gentleman of character and cultivation. 
Major Spencer writes as follows: 

CroL Creek Jaeney, Dakota, March 7/A, 1882. 

Gun S. G. Armstrong, Hampton, Va. 

J/7/ dear ■ General: 

In reply to yours of 2nd inst. will 
say that our returned Indians arc all doing 
splendidly. Zi wie is filling the position of 
clerk and book-keeper in her falh.r's store. 
He went off on a trading expedition to Bed 
Cl-i-.id and Spotted Toil and was 

gone about two mouths, leaving Ziewie in 
entire charge of his store while ho was ab- 
sent and -she has very succesfudy managed 
-his affairs. Edward Ashley is doing good 
service as assistant teacher at the Industrial 
Selio.il which now has twenty live scholars 
and is progressing finely under the nlansgo- 
intnt of Miss Nellie A. King. 

.Frank Pamani, and Andrew [F. 
are at work faithfully iu Ihe carpenter snop 
add will in time make good workmen. I 
obtained authority to ineiease their pay from 
tlgO to *240 from the ll»n. Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, this quarter. If all your - 
pupils turn out as well as ours have, you 

■ ily may have reason to feel proud of^_ 
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John D. Mile 
aaboe Agcne 
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of the C-x-jelllie . . 

wrote that after a brief visit 
an address to the chiefs aim 
ideas, he had returned t" the Agency »»»B""» 
kohl to Work. Agent Miles wrote again 
Sept 2^. {«l. to dpt. Pratt in a letter en- 
el.n.-.l in tin- Captain's report to the l.onliins- 
SoUr iClian AITdrs: " BcarsNUcart is,it 
at*, tin- siek list, having We, -heated 
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ople io 
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heart if f' 
both by 1 
to help h 

The following.. i. "u;;. 
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they owe the chief pari < 
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„ed them over to the master 
strict account of their work, 
„lv, for what they do. This 
t; e rigid one for Indians as 
: men. It would be well if 
and tlie Government itself 
,, t and how to apply it 
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, that is the first 



rds civilization. David 

.cherinourday tciiool. 

Mi>s Hunter, the tench. r,is mueli pleased with 
bin. 1 ju.l-e that not one in a dozen while 
boys of 8 xteen would do his wor'- — 
He iaVompt and reliable and lidj 
onlv teaches, but h - 
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„ s in the letter above quoted re- 
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Respectfully yours. 
Geo. U. Si'iiNCKK, 



of 'ill ' B?ver'yo.-,'''hde'" F.'V. "lSl/! hut 
,t the same time wfth tlnO fromlMajpr 
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mod 'woik— has been working Steadi- 
mee the first week of bus r. turn, and 
datant teacher, doing splendid woik m 
el.oo' in which there are now some forty 
•U 'bo nders and day scholais." 
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icl.ool. Lizzie t 

mouth and did In...™ - 

has now gone to her father's, w h 
miles aw-av, among Ihe Poncas. 
derson makes home attractive:" 

Kcv Joseph Cook writes Jan. 27t!l:— 
"Edwin Bi-hop is employed as shoe maker at 
St Pauls I school), lie is very earnest in his 
wo'k in fact 1 Ihink they have bad 1" limit 
him as to tbe time he shall spend at it, lest he 
, . .... .... r, ;^ r..r<-,...l>i>.ir it. see 



inng of 
york i.i 

has also 



,-rn Workman^ >s 
port. 

Of Henry Iieuc 
lias Olllv good tb 
great deal of wor 
his return, such a 

.e, building stable, and general w. 
putting Ihe place in good order lie ll. 
,|,„,e some hauling freight for the trad, 
ing paid by him a fair price. At pres. 
i, working well in ihe blacksmith shop 
nrcntice, and gives g""d Batisfaction. 

A letter h is also be. n received from Mn. 
Sophia Walker, wife of liev. Luke W.»lkel, 



... Indian children in the East and of 
^< .. .r .lino them wholly from tribal influences, 
was lirsi resorted loat this Agency, and three 
boys andrODC girl were sent to llalliptdn. The 
boys as you know, were Edward Ashley, An- 
drew Smith and Frank Pamani; the one girl 
was Ziewie 01 Yellow <Jirl-ull lull-blood 
Indians. 

, their return here you wisely urged the 
iute necessity of finding them suiiablo 
tions and ol 'putting tlnm at once to 
As the Agent fully coincided with you 
r view s of this matter, employment was 
e found for them, and tlie following 

«-..r,. made- Edward Ashley 

in the Industrial 
ant teachers, An- 



Up. 



■MM 1 " 



id Zie 



: were placed 
Boarding Schnol as nssisl 
drew 1 Fox] Smith was reti. 
the olliee, and Frank l'auia 
to the Agency cal punter, 
and Ziewie were assigned 
school, taking their meals 
while a large comfortable - --- 

Aceney buildings was given to Andrew and 

Fnink ami an" arrangement made with tho 
proprietor of the hotel by which the boys 
would have their board for live dollars per 
month each, and their rations from the Got- 
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Edward reported for duty on October 7th, 
md up to the dato of this lettei has not lost 
one hour. He teaches a class of eight Indians 
and two while boys and four Indian 1 girls, 
ranging in age from six to thirteen /ears. His 
instruction i. of course contaed to the rudi- 
mentary branches, aud comprises orthography, 
reading and the simpler rules of arithmetic. 
Ho lakes much interest in his duties and is an 
-earnest, patient and persevering preceptor. 



contrast to the purchases made by the average 
Indian, which usually consist of articles of 
food, paint, ear bobs, tinsel and trumpery. 

The boys are great correspondents; they 
write in both English and Indian and receive 
many letters. They spend their evenings 
mostly in their rooms, receive occasional visits 
from their friends, but devote moBt of their 
spare time to reading English booksand writ- 
iug letters. A short time ago I chanced to 
drop into the room which Andrew and Frank 
occupy. I found Frank wreatling with the 
atove which "would not light^ip," and An- 
drew engage i in Borne mysterious occupation 
which appeared to completely engross his at- 
tention. * Glancing over his Blioulder, I found 
that he was just completing a aeries of regu- 
lations for the guidance and government of 
casual visitors to his room, which lie passed to 



proachable ; 

he iB very punctual in his habits,and his room 
in tlieechunl is' scrupulously neat and clean. 
His furniture at lirst consisted of a bedstead, 
s few chairs, a table, a stove and a washstand ; 
be has added from his own c|irnings,a carpet, 
matting, wiutlpw curtains, some pretty vases 
fjlkd with artificial llowcrs, unci so rcpolished 

Uld rejuvenated an old coudemncd cupboard ' Frank Pamnnl for signature and then p 
that it makes a very neat and presentable ' 
bookcase. In the upper part of this, his books 
are nieelv arranged on shelves made by him- 
self, while the lower part is partitioned for 
his papers and letters. 

Edward appears lo have entirely shaken off 
the apathy, bashfulness and stolid re-icence 
of the Indian. He is entirely self possessed, 

pre ed to meet you in conversation, very 

ainliitious and anxious to improve ami ulwnys 
polite and respectful in his language, 



appreciation by the Government and the gen- 
eral public, is the sincere desire of 

Yours very respectfully, 

J. C. Beveiudoe, 
Clerk at Crote Creek Agency . 



CnEYENNE 



dresses well anil ill good 
taste, but is occasionally a trifle elaborate in 
his ei.stume. Hampton has much reason to 
he proud of Edward. 

Andrew [Fox] Smiili was at lirst employed as 
assistant in the office, but fihding that he was 
a wretched penman and that his capacity did 
not extend beyond mechanical details, he was 
apprenticed lo the Agency carpenter. His 
first efforts were directed towards the improve- 
ment of his quarters, which, with the assist- 
ance of Frank, he scrubbed, refurnished anil 
very much improved, partly at mutual ex- 
pense. Andrew is a boy of very excellent 
deposition, rather more generous than the 
others, wilha keener apprecia ion of kindncrs 
shown him. lie is not so ambitious as Ed- 
ward, and is far more easily influenced than the 
latter. I believe that his future will be entirely 
bis associates and surroundings, 
may say that Ids habits and con- 
;st satisfactory; he is obedient, 
industrious; has made steady pro- 
vide and under proper direction 
Management will undoubtedly be- 
hv and useful member of .society, 
lain is a graver and more thought- 
i Andrew; he is steadiefand more 
is essentially practical, and is re- 
lie Agency carpenter as likely to 
lore careful, precise anil thorough 
Andrew. Frank, however, is 



shaped I >v 
Meuutiu.u 



No. I. 
No. a. 
No. 8. 
No. 4. 



the bed. 



up in a conspicuous part of the 
following is a literal copy of the document 
question: 

.NOTICE 

No play here . 
No sat down in 
No chew here. 
No spit the floor here. 
Just smoking here 
Please be careful here in this room. 
Sat down like man and talk like man. 
Fiiank Pamani. Andrew F . Smith. 
In this connection I may observe that An 
drew auil Frank are particularly fortunate in 
being placed under the 'charm of Mr. Fuller, 
the Agency carpenter. He is a must respect- 
able mail, a finished workman, kind, pains- 
taking hut firm with the lioys,jiudof unwearied 
patience. Under bis supervision I have no 
anxiety as to their future. 

The'ludians were at first disposed- to regard 
Hampton as a sort of educational trap set by 
while men to catch and swallow their chil- 
dren. The return of these scholars has en- 
tirely unfixed this prejudice and secured the 
full confidence of the ludians. They are now 
anxinuato send their children! away and several 
applications have been made on ibis subject. 
I ascribe the change to the manifest progress 
made by Ihe pupils— to their adoption of civ 
ilized haliits-thcir capacity for extended in- 
tercourse w illi the whites mid their 8 icial 
recognition by the latter. 1 1 have never Been 
the fiiilir.n eve glisten : s it does when one of 
alks up to my desk and addresses 



^Ninety miles further up the river, is Fort 
Bennett, at Cheyenne River Agency, where 
are five of the Btudenta: Louis Aygenou- 
whea, aged 17; Leroy Shutashnay, 16; Harry 
Brown, 17; Henry FiBherman, 20; and Joseph 
Wahn, 19. They have been heard from re- 
.pcatcdly through the missionary, Mrs. J. F. 
Kinney, in charge of St. John's (Episcopal) 
school, and the agent. Major Leonard Love. 
Nothing but favorable reports have been re- 
ceived, Mrs. Kinney writeB. Nov. 23d: 
stea I "Your five boys arc doing very nicely. We 
The I have one of them take dinner with us each 
Sunday. They all Bay thev arc homesick, or 
rather Hampton sick, and would like to re- 
turn with Lieut. Brown in February." Major 
Love wrote, January 14, in answer to inqui- 
ries in detail : 

"Harry Brown, since his rclurn. has been 
employed as assistant teacher at the Agency 
boarding school for Indian boys, at a sslary 
of $20 per month. His conduct has been 
very good. He seems to take a deep interest 
in the education of the Indian boys,/and I 
thipk tries lo set a good example before them. 

/'Henry Fisherman has been employed in 
yhe carpenter shop, at the same salary. His 
Conduct has been goo.l. I think he is a good, 
(Christian boy, and tries to do just right. He 
Was to have" been established in a tin shop 
ihis trade learned at Hampton) but when the 
; naked for I was informed that the 
oprialion was exhausted. 
Aygenouwhen has been employed 
in the blacksmith shop. He is not much of 
a scholar, bill seems willing to work and tries 
to learn. His salary also is $20 a month. 

"Joseph Wahn has been employed in the 
blacksmith shop, at the same wages. He has 
worked fairly well. His conduct has been 
vet y good. He has been steady nnd tries 
hard lo learn his trade. 

"Leroy Shutashnay has been employed as 
messenger boy in the office, (same salary.) Al- 
though in poor health, he has been steady 
and Tried lo do his duly. I may say ^.of him 
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Her problem is one which calls for all help 
and sympathy. As one Indian girl writes: 
"Hard out here to be good woniaiiB.'* 

A lady of Hampton, Va., whose very in- • 
tereBting letters from Dakoln, have been a 
valuable contribution to the "Southern 
Workman" during the past year, kindly un- 
dertook to look after Borne of our returned 
students, while she Bhould remain there. 
Her view of Rosa's case is thus given: 

"YeBterday I called to ("see Mrs. M , 

the wife of the Indian agent. She spoke of 
Rosa I'leets and was regretting I tr back- 
ward movement. She told me that Rosa 
was very muchtflissntisficd here, and quits 
anxious' to remhi to Utmpton, It Beemi 
that the poor girl has m my dis idvau'ogej 
there, in the way of evil associates amoug ht 
nearest kinsfolk. 

It would be very hard. I imagine, for a 
white girl to overcome all the difficulties she 
has to contend with. 

I think her mother nnd cousins influenced 
her against coming to live at the garrison. 
It seems to me, and the Mclaughlins agree 
with me, that it would be an act of charity 
to let her return to Hampton.' 

The two young men are doing first-rate. 
They are good, conscientious workers; and 
have the respect of every one." \ > 

kout iieiithold. . C\ 

A hundred and fifty miles to tr.c north west, 
lies the last agency on the upper Missouri'in 
Dakota; the Fort Ben hold agency, of the 
Gros- Ventres, Anckanes and Mandans, rem- 
nants of tribes.long affiliated with the Sioux. 
Tie agent is Major J. Kaullman; the mission- 
aiy work is confided to the Congregational 
church which has a boarding school there, 
Rev. C. L. Hall, missionary. To this agency 
were returned one gitl ami live boys, as fol- 
lows: Josephine Malnouiicngc I 21, Gros Ven- 
tre; Karunach— SiVim IMj—U); Ahuka— 
While Wolf— an Arickarcc, 2:1; Laughing- 
Face, 21; Tom Smith. 17; Ara llotchkisll, 10, 
son of Hard Horn, a chief of the Gros Vcn- 
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has developed a capacity 
debts which is neither promising nor Credita- 
ble. All these boys have shown a capacity 
tor continuous labor which, could not be ex- 
celled, by whiles, and is very rare among In- 
dians. 

Ziewie entered the school on the same day 
as Edward and rendered servile up to and 
including October 22d. On the evening of 
that day she was visited by her sister antl ob- 
tained permission from the Principal to make 
a brief visit to the latter. Several days 
•elapsed nnd she failed to return, but finally 
sent word that she did not propose to come 
back and would continue to live with her 
relations. On further inquiry into the cir- 
cunislances,it was found that her father, who 
keeps a trading store, was anxious to secure 
her servicca for himself. Ziewie was reported 
by the Principal of the School (who has had 
much experience,) as being the quickest and 
neatest ludian girl bIio had ever Been. This 
superlatively quiet and neat Indian girl is now 
in charge of her father's store; her associates 
arc the Indians who drop in for occasional 
trade or the equally uncultured members of 
her own family. Amid such surroundings she 
may forget all she ever learned. 

Upon the return of the boys it was sugges- 
ted that a portion of their earnings bo set 
sside as a/eserve fund for their future use and 
as a curb upon theiranticipated extravagance. 
This suggestnTb the Agent-declined to adopt, 
being desirous of testing the permanency of 
the economical principles instilled into them 
at Hampton. It also seemed unfair to place 
them without proof under the disadvantage of 
a doubt as to their prudence or to subject 
boys of some training and education to the 
ridicule of the tribe by depriving them of 
their free agency in the disposition of their 
earnings which has been always conceded to 
the wildest Indians. It was deemed necessa- 
ry however to oblige them to keep an exact 
record of their outlay, and for this purpose 
each wbb furnished with a small account book. 
On the debit side of this, is entered the actual 
amount earned by the boy and paid by the 
Government, while the boy himself makes tho 
credit entries. The latter, of course, are in- 
vestigated and verified. Their principal out- 
lay thus faf has been for clothing, furniture 
and ornaments for their room, articles of_ sta- 
tionery and the usual paraphernalia of civili- 
sed surroundings This presents a marked 
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Icrstatid the boy s 

on confirms this impression. At 
such times 1 have noticed an expression on the 
faces of the Indians, of mingled pride and 
wonder, which well might interest a physiog- 
nomist. 

The boys are much sought as Interpreters, 
nrc'cxtri'tuely useful in this capacity and per- 
form the duty very intelligently. 

They have acquired a certain influence with 
the tribe and arc treated with maikcd con- 
sideration. Their experience in the East and 
their superior attainments do hot appear to 
have inflatcd-thcm in Ihe slightest tlogrccnud 
they- are'more obedient audi respectful than 
the ordinary ludi in. It was confidently pre- 
dicted that the boys would return " too large 
for 'heir shoes," but alas! for the prophets, 
their predictions have not been verified." 

Mr. Beveridge closes his fetter with a con- 
sideration of the subject of Industrial educa- 
tion for the Indian, which is interesting, as 
living an impartial opinion of one who lives 
among the Indians as to the advantage to 
thcin of Eastern training. Ho says very 
truly : 

"TheTndian is not so deficient in talent and 
natural capacity as is generally supposed ; he 
acquires information with comparative case, 
and under proper direction is capablqof some 
culture. The want of success of local schools 
I ascribe maiuly to their vicinity to camp life 
and the theoretical character of the instruc- 
tion. /Books alone will accomplish little. 
He soon wearies of tho whole business, re- 
mains under protest, and on his emancipation 
and return to camp life often develops into a 
first class specimen of the 'Aboriginal loafer. 

"Keep an Indian's hanibfbusy and you can 
always do something with hie head; give him 
plenty of healthy out-door work, instruct him 
gradually in the principles of agriculture, 
stock raising, mechanics or something, that 
will be of practical benefit to himself and the 
tribe, be scrupulously exacting in the matter 
of cleanliness and regularity, bo patient al- 
ways, treat him kindly but firmly, puuiBh him 
promptly when he is negligent or lazy, and by 
such a courso you will surely effect a surpris- 
ing transformation. This I believe ia the es- 
sence of the Bystem adopted at Hampton, and 
is the only practical and rational plan of deal- 
ing with Indians. I believe that the estab- 
lishment of a half dozen similar institutions 
would go further towards solving the Indian 
problem than any of the measures heretofore 
adopted, and that, of the millions which are 



I have of the others. His department 
d conduct have been most excellent." 
Major Love sccrrs to exert a parental care 
er his charge. He states "These ynung 
en are required to attend church two even- 
ts each week," and ssys in another letter, 
Since they returned from their respective 
inn s, I have kept them at the agency. I 
, wlt p eI mit them to visit the Indian camp 
r the reason that I think it has a very bad 
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Nearly 200 miles above Chcvrnne Riv- 
er.is Standing Hock Agency. Major Mc Laugh- 
liri, Agent; its mission work undrr chaige of 
the' Roman Catholic church, Father Stephnn. 
missionary. The three students relumed 
there are John Fleets, aged 21, employed in 
charge of the agency stable, at $1 a dav, 
Rosa Fleets, his sister, aged 18, and Uhakc- 
umpa (Carries Flying) aged 10. employed as 
assistant agency carpenter, at $1 a day. On 
reaching the agency, the young men asked 
1 obtained permission to take their meals 
1 have sleeping rooms a 1 , the Agency, pre- 
ferring notto go back to the Indian camp. 

Msjof McLaughlin writes of them: Nov. 
2. -that both the .joung men arc doing well. 
Rosa, like the girls above mentioned, soon 
left the place of service provided for her, and 
the ludian girls' school, for her home in the 
Indian camp, and Mnjor McLaughlin feared 
s s .e could not bo kept in tho school, though 
he would try to put her there again under the 
care of the sister. Letters have been Bince 
received however from Rosa herself, asking 
earnestly to return to Hampton, and as in the 
case of the others, we cannot but regard this 
as an indication tfat the good influences have 
not been lost but are stirring in the heart and 
conscience. It is Bad when the desire for bet- 
ter things has to be at varionco with tho love 
of home. The case of the Indian girl is pe- 
culiar- the old tics and influences draw her 
more strongly and she has less help to resist 
them than the young men. The boys ore 
grouped together, and hold each other up. 
The need of such association iB apparent in 
their case. Tho chief anxiety in regard to 
them is reported from the agency where it has 
not been found practicable to givo them a 
house or rooms by themselves, and they have 
been allowed to live at tneir separate homes, 
in the Indian camp. Tho comparatively small 
number of girls received thus far has necessi- 
tated their return alono— here and thore ono 
at sn agency. Our great effort is that this 
shall not be as heretofore. The girl thus 
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that they intend to su e their uioney.and some 
dav buy cattle and nice bouses with floors 
anil windows and bedsteads, and things like 
white men's things. At their , request, they 
were given three rooms at Ihe agem y.lo occu- 
py together.so as not to go back to the camp. 
They went right lo woik in the places provi- 
ded for them, and for the most part have,/ 
kept Steadily at il. One very favorable indi- 
cation is that the lait reports arc the best. 
November ,24, Rev. Mr. Hall wrote: "I can- 
not give you altogether a rose colon d report. 
There has been disagreement among themselves 
and failure to come to church and school as 
much as they should ; but they are doing 
perhaps better than I expected. Joseph! 
doing well. She iuterpictcd 
ing day quite well, and then w 
got up adinuerfor seven at her 
[lltr lather is French.] For 
we have let li 
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school, du 



the 



ksgiv- 
cnt home and 
father's house: 
several days, 
f M:ss ; Ward's 
lady's absence, 
ind I hope will 
ething. Kara- 



sudcecd in teaching them 
nach and Ahuka are sincere, I ihink, in spite 
of i infirmities. Laughing Face nnd Tom 
Smith are up theiivir with the irgeucy herd,, 
and I have not seen them for several week*. 
I hiSpe what I say will not iliscouragfc.you ; if 
you knew the im-idc of Indian 



t work, 



vhich ha 



tto. -ShTTOK diverted* in .Ids' di- make "a -.p-.able independent home for 
rection That your excellent Institution may herself, and the work offered her is lest re- 
meet with a full measure of recognition and munerative and less attractive than theirs. 



it would not. We appreciate the great help 
youV work is to us, and hope that we may 
cooperate closely. We entertained somo of 
the ; boys lost evening— Thanksgiving day. 
They were all out lo meeting in the morning." 

On February 14th,Major Kauffman writes: 
"Karunach asks me to say to you that ho very 
much desires to return to your school for ad- 
ditional instruction, to remain in your cars 
onefor two years. ,. lie has a laudablo ambit- 
ion |o become proficient in h:s trade— shoe 
making— also 10 become better acquainted 
with the English language. He could now 
get employment in Bismark as journeyman, 
he was better skilled 
greatly desires to be. 

"Josephine Malnourie has been the greater 
portion of her time siucc her riturn, with the 
family of Rev. C. L. Hall. Ahuka— George 
White WolJ— is in the agency carpenter shop 
at work. Laughing Face is now ' 
smith shop learning the trade; i 

"[Thomas Smith ia assistant herder, and is a 
good boy. Ara-hotchkish and Kawhat have 
been attending schcol since cold weather be- 
gan |" 

Rev. C. L. Hall writes February 17th. 
"Karunach and Ahuka are doing quite 
well, coming to our houso to school in the 
evening ofter their day's work at the Agency, 
though it ima mi'lo away. Josephine has gone 
bac? to here-athcr's houso to live entirely, and 
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sweeps the schoolhousc every day but cannot 
be induced to conic to school?" She seems 
ashamed of her backward course. Luughing 
Pace I teaf is Stony ground, his character is 



doubtful for h 



Hotclrkish at 
school fitful 
It Should he 
hardest place 
There la no ( 
dians liei'- vt 
and these w 



., and the loaves and fish 
his only object. Tom Smith 
lie lias been 20 miles away nil 
e.uild sec- little of him. Ara 
K (what (younger boys) go to 

n,d to church very irregularly, 
nu-mbcred tliat Bcrlhold is the 
I nil for the returning scholurs 
risliun i lenient anions: the In- 
ns at the agencies lower down, 
•s are thrown without that 
dst of the most degraded 



Armstrong, what you think about now, please ! going to let 
tell me and when think about tell him .Major [ iny thought 



Please help me. ; Your true friend, 

IlKKIlY FISHERMAN 



hud I 



Hampton. 




God, and about the people at East 
things I see out East and about the 
people that kin<l to us and teach ui 
. own money; and I am very glad, 
' for (tod that he make the good |i 
I to us and we arc going to be saved 

'k 10 1 «,..,„. ..elhi- 



ig out of from i Good by. I send my love to yourself. I hope- 
11 them abuult I hear from you; plc-usc write to me so soon 
.JOSEl'UINE MaLNoURIE. 



Wi 



Standing Huofi Agency, D iknta Terr 
Jen. 30th, 18»i. 

My Dear Friend, 

1 was vcrj glad to receive your let- 
ter anil I was very much pleased to get your 
.r „i 1 «iil dry i.. write to vim this 
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r learn any thing the) 
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from her apparent disposition iu return tu iu- 
oian life under the influence of her relations. 
It is only fair to hear her own statement of 
her case. She evidently thinks so too. and 
re written to her former teachers at 
wrilinir in the OaKjitii language 
herself more fully and 
r is thus translated by a 



and I want tell 
>t Cheyenne Hi 
well every day. 




From i 

ton's re ilioed Indian students, we! 

few interesting specimens — *i»no °l 
was written for the Southern Workman, 
lent us with a r.qucst to publish it.which 
very gladly do. 



to Hump 
sou of t;i 

Little No Heart in 

Miiinil joe Sioux, 

Chcvcitue Hiv 
Mv Dear Friend ;- 

I „„s iveeived vour letter long ago, 
u how 1 am gc'.tilig along 
r. 1 am gelling along very 
,, ...id I win.-, answer your letter 
. oave no stamps that time, hut this 
time' I got some stiuips, so I want answe 

your letter very quick, and M.i»a 

I want tell you that Iain it teacher at tin, 
agency, and "I get S'-lu lltUOUtll. and the other 

boys work at the agency too. Last Christmas, 
at St. .lohns School. 
Mission" ".Mauv Indian girls go to school 
there and half "breeds girls loo. They give 
us a Christmas presents collars, and handker- 
chief aud everything. 

When we get home first time, some of my 
friends cried out and shake hands with me, 
and the otl'.er boys loo. Please tell me about 
Normal School boys and girls; how they Bet- 
ting along at this time. 

Please answer soon. 
' Your loving friend, 

Harry. Brown. 
" WliiU Hone) 
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pritieipal CI 
told his peopl 



icplicw of Wizi, one of the 
f the Uocapnpa Sioux, who 
„ ... an address that if but one 
of their children should return to teach them 
the white man's road, they should feci that it 
had paid to scud them to school. 

Crow Creek Agency, Dakota Territory, 
January 19th, 1883. 
My Dear Friend, . 'I 

— I will write to you this 
morning again. I tell you I am very aorry. I, 
remember al Washington, D. C.wticn I was 
Washington saw greal many white people and 
now came buck Dakota Territory I Baw the 
Indian people but I am very sorry for the In- 
dian people, because we don't know nothing 
but we know how just something to cat that 
we car. the Indian. I wish to the Indiun we 
make like white people, and talked like man 

will Miss 1 remember you all the tunc 

and I wisli write to you every day, but 1 
don't kuow how write talk lCuglish language 
if I know write English language I can write 

to you Borne day. Well .Miss I tell you 

I am very sorry for this it spend great many 
money. Well 1 tell you will come very Sorry. 
Miss ( 1 spend great many money 



This winter, agency g 

jon, but we have not any oue 
just he give US blanket coat aud pants. 
. Please give my regard to Gen. Marshall 
and to all our teachers. 
From sincerely friend, 

J. P. Pl.EKTS. 
I shake hands with you in my heart. 
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Uhahkeumpa (C5irW«* F 
blanket to Hampton, lie hi 
instruction. 

Standing Hock Agi . 
My Dear Friend : — 

I got your letter two day 
>. I was very glad, so my heart is glad 
writing to you again hut I guess you be glad 
again, and'l want say just now. some Indians 
rame back and one talk to me he say, "Good 
hunting buffs", but I say that is no good. 
Next lime I write to you, that is all I have to 
say, your friend, 

Thomas C. P. Fi.yi.no. 



George Bushottcr. whose Indian name wa! 
Otago— Strong, a Brule Sioux, had been at 
school one year irregularly before coming t. 
Hampton, but his instruction had beeu en 
tirely in the Dakota language and he knew nc 
En.dish. He send} the following letter, ti 
the white people, with a request for Its publi 
— -iccompanying it. he says 



inn, so I want help. I 

here because I am trying to he a good so 
oa all know, but I want to get through this 
that I am doing now teach and have take care 
of the boys in the Govermen/ school I can 
go through all this just as well as any body 
else; after I am done the best thing I am do- 
ing now then I want to learu more about the 
Bible and Natural Philosophy, and some oth- 
er thing that the good pcotde learn. I got 
more friend out East than out here, so 1 like 
to go up there again somewhere, so will you 
know that and see into it General S. C. Arm- 
strong. I like to have it, but not just now; 
when I am through the good work for the 
people after that, but now I do the thing 
that which we ought to do. like I do now. I 
prayer to God so he will help me and keep 
me on the good ways. That is all, one of the 
Hampton students. 

1 am Hespcctfully, 

Geo. Busiiottkii. 



lug aud it grows dark and I fceli 
pray. I ulw.ys think about you. I want-id 
t,i see my mother, that's tl.e reason I went 
hack to Dakota, too. My mother wis sick. t 
[Thai's tiie reason I alwajs* wanted to go h:ick s 
[to Dakota. Mm she is getting better. What 
•u think about it; When we Indians 
nt any mother we think it very hard. I 
to be with my mother when she dies, 
s why I went to my mother's house, 
i 1 got home my mother was siek. I am 
iqblcd in my heart, I get dizzy. .1 went 
luncc but I didn't go alone. Marecllu, a ^/ 

who teaches school, went with me. / 

The people talked about us, and said we drank \ 
' ey. The people at Standing Hock don't 
lie good; all they think about is talking 
about each other. A great many people are 
very bad ; if they hear anything they put moro 
to it. 

Miss — , if you stayed here they would talk 
about you. 

' That's all I'm going to say. 1 want you to 
write to me. From your friend, 

ltoa.% riders. 
Some one has told me to ask you something 
and I am going to ask you. Louisa Bullhead 
wants to go back to Hampton. She told ma 
I ask you. / 
Plesse put this letter in the paper/ I wish 
you'd put all the letters you wrote to na and 
I wrote to you in the paper." 



girls. We go 



Miss4; 1 spend greal many money, u.u j ,)„ 

would like worn carpenter shop. 1 goi every _ 
month tat). Very easv for me carpenter shop j , i u 
•work. Flint is 1 can' to say. Tell all boys . ,- ;, 
1 give in y love, the Indian bora I am 
very glad got Southern Workman. You iiiusi 
write to me, Will you! 



cation. In the note 

"1 am tench the little Indian boys, 
in all, boys and gir' 
have full of that house 
of all the hoys here, " 
as Mr. Robbins did 

chiefs one dav. 
Workint 



I have t 
i trying 



I talked to the 



id tell 



i the people to 



Your truly friend. 
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The father of Henry 
the Agency to adopl tin 
ways. 
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To TilK v, HIT! 



as the first Indian ... 
ivhitc man's drcssrnnit j 



Fori Bennett, Dakota Territory. 

January Sid, 1882. 

Dear Sir, 

' I have just received your letter of Jan, 
uarv 11th. - I am very glad to see your pict- 
ure nthirs boys we see your picture, and just 
like vour f,,ee"your picture, and all boys we 
have' very hard work. We like that hard 
work because make strong man and all boys 
very well, no body sick. All very well. Gen. 
Armstrong, Major Love he did not get tools 
when Bent to him. You know (leu. Armstrong 
please tell me. Gen. Armstrong, we want 
going home when wo get through next 
mouth, (March) and we come back again next 
month (September) in the Fort Bennett. Gen. 



Lower Bruin 
r Dear Friends: 



D.,kotu Territory 
January, 18t*2 



To 



all 



C. Armstrong, gave my love to 
iy friends at Hampton. 



JOSEl'llINE 

,-isit of Bright El 



Hampton, her 



The Ms,, ... "j- ,-- - 

mils and her appearance, had aspcciaiclfect 
upon Josephine, and she seems not to have 
[he desire expressed in simple words, 
villi eves glowing with emotion, "I 
I liS*' that"." 



Mv i 



: l!ei 



you know I am gel! 
udeed. Dear Friei 
,d girl and to help 



1SS1 



;rot'e to you in the paper.' 

it is bu» justice to Hosa to say thnt id} the 
lljree years she was at Hampton v having had 
uO training before she came, no one improved 
--re. She was industrious and faithful, and 
lest in nature. 

(the touching appeal in these letters is not 
disregarded, and it is probable that; in vipw 
ofjthe peculiar difficulties aud needs qk the 
girls and their s'ruggles to do right, sortie of 
thliiu may be allowed to return for awhile to 
Hampton, to go out again reinforced in truin- 
in. 1 ' and in numbers. The petition of Karunaoh 
the young man from Fort Bcrlhold 
bailk to Hampton to learn more lCuglish and 
nu re Shoemaking, has also been granted, on 
condition that he pay $:lu from hisAiwn oarn- 
iiigB towards his transportation, llvils testing 
his] earnestness by sacrifice. I'lie return home 
is Joe critical point iu the Indian work, ami 
une.t be guarded as it never has been in former 

ifjrts. At the very best there is the inevita- 
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im. 1 am touching thi 
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ith all tho boy 
..m- hymn. I am goiaL 
the children utiil to: the 111 
I am not going 

thing, yet I want to learn _ 

iryiug to go up aud not going down but I 
lig like a man. I want 
1 am going to learn 
I did at Hampton. I 



about 



going stand 
to l>e industrial 
more just as sai 
like to- talk to my 
them all I can and 



ir friends and teach 
what I know. I Jim 



them all 1 can anil all wnai I anow. i 
not going to keep inside what I kuow, but I am 



trjf help all 1 can. Tlu.se white 
live with Indian, never help In- 
never give any work, nothing to do In- 
dian! 1 teach Indian children now. 1 study 
mv books too. I stay Mr. 0. L. Hall house. 1 
never go home my father's house. 
' When I sc.- Indian house, makes me feel so 
l.,i l Oh' dear me what 1 shall do with those 
Indian! I am going try hard to help to them. 

[ „ God will help nie" " Lieut- G-L. Brown. 

know about here, he told me take care self. 
He nut me Mr. Hull house, I stay in his house 

I 1,,-lp teacher how doing. Miss if my 

tattM* house I will very hard lime because 
pe&jfie do not know anythingnbout.tlod word, 
don't care about him. I love him myself. I 
hope he will care of me. If I am not going 
Baal again I shall forget soon, that is rea- 
son I want young again keep learn more when 
I am strong. I like have come back again 1 
ihinkthat best way. I told Mr. Brown say to nt 
that true Josephine, he will see about, 
want keep try help Ihem. 1 want show how- 
good live aud know Bible say. They do 
not know great word. 



up from the ideal to the real— from the | 
for a life wov**o lla-tug^ 1, 
ii .on. If this is 'the experience 
.lent w hat must it he to the Iudian 
or woman surrounded by every 
ence. Their chances for self-help 
inked out for as much when they 
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nu. Ham, 
It's advantages. S 
nd of three years 
estranged from h 
. ut once at work pr 
ps. under as good conditions as possible, 
keeping watch of them. The influence 
of t eir appearance is thus brought the so mer 
upon their tribe.- its strength may be 
liiLco from -Mr. liei eridge's letter. If after 
a yi ir of such experience it seems best to give 
th'ei another at the East, they will come -vith 
- - appreciation of their advantages, and re- 
borne agaiu_wilh u maturer sense of what 
is b fore them." V 

i point is not to develop mind but to de- 
character. 
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Rich gift of I A year of time I 
What pntup pf rise and Bhut of day, 

What hUCS wherewith our Northern clime 
M ike* AutUiUU** dropping wood hinds gay. 

What niis UUtblowU from ferny dell* 
And clover-bloom. And sweet-briar smells ; 

Wlut songs of brooks ami birds, what fruits 



id fl > 



Gree 



n pital)l 



ids mid moonlight snows have i 
ind been ours. Whit tier. 



Nev 



Qntker poet were sent <m i 
ye n-- card, r.-*ponda with the following verse*, 
v |,iflt— moved by the concourse of sweet 
gnuiid-aiid hinges-- he bus "ventured toadd.'* 
We are gl id be ventured, and that his corrcs- 
pondein vi nturvs to give us liberty to share, it 
with our readen. 

Thus, Mr the year that's past— 
Our gr»ti 'ful heart's recount :'s loyous thing*, 
:!-!■:■- ihiil even Its doubts and wanderings 
M iy help us borne at last ; 
Ami, for the unborn year 
Ours l>c the Master's will which prompts to 
deeds 

Hither 1 ban words— deposes ghastly - creeds, 
and loving, easts out fear.*' 

E. T. Jan. 1882. 



LITTLE DUTIES. 

A letter carrier in one of our large cities a 
few luonibs ago, found on reaching the post- 
office j.fter 11 long r. und of delivery, a letter 
in bis b»g 1 lint he had overlooked. It would 
have inken him half an hour to return and 
deliver it. He was very tired and hungry. 
The letter was Mn ordinary, niiimpottfint look- 
ing missive. Me thrust it in his pocket and 
delivered it on bin first round the next day. 

What consequence followed f For wunt of 
that k-tier h greHt firm had failed to meet their 
engagements; their notes had gone to protest ; 
a uiiil miis closed and hundreds of poor work- 
men wire thrown out of employment. 

The letter carrier himself was discharged 
for his overhigh t and neglect. His family 
suffered during 1 ho winter for many of the 
neceos'iries of life, but his loss was of small 
account compared to the enormous amount of 
misery caused by his single failure in duty. 

Another case ; a mechanic who had been 
out"' mark m long time in Now York, went 

last September to collect a small rum. ''due 
him. The gentleman wno owed it, being an- 
noyed at some trifle, irritably refused the 
money. The man went to his wretched home, 
sad maddened by the sight of his hungry 
wifcand children, went out to the back yard 
and hanged himself. 

The next day an old employer sent to offer 
bim a permanent situation. Here was life 
lost and u family left paupers because a bill 
of a dollar or two was not paid at the right 
time. 

The old Spanish proverb says, There is 
□0 such thing as a trifle in the world." 
When we think how the lives of all mankind 
are tangled together, it seems as if every 
word or action moved a lever which set in 
motion a great system of machinery, whose 
•••fleet ia beyond our control. Fort his reason, 
if for no other, let us be careful to perform 
promptly and well the duties of life— even the 
most trivial. , Selected. 



RELATION OF FOUL AIR TO 00H- 
8UMPTI0H. 

" Experiment has shown that if an animal 
he kept confined in a narrow, closed apart- 
ment, so that the air supplied is always more 
or less vitiated by the carbonic acid which it 
expire*, however well fed that animal may be, 
tubercle (consumption) will be developed." 
If this lie the cane, a large percentage of cases 
of consumption should be met with among the 
inmnicioflmdl) ventilated schools, Hut, for- 
tunately, tl^.- d sense is comparatively infre- 
quei.i under thjytge of fifteen, und added to 
tins is protective influence of the active 
exercise 111 the^tpen air usually indulged in 
»J K-liool rhildtcn. It is upon Hie teachers 
thai us blighting effects are most apparent; 
wibey are predisposed by age, they neglect 
ffrciw h) the . pen air, and their mental ta- 
2 M "">'■' oj mind exhausting. Of 

■leveii le.icliers who died during the last eight 
years whhiu the limits of one county in Penn- 

■Jlvaiua, Uvu dn-,1 nf HCUtC disease, olie of an 
"Vir.l-.M- ..f an habitual narcotic, H ud of nine 
«i;>cke.l i,y consumption, eight died— six 
wjlies mid .-nir gentleman ; ihc other, a gentle- 
L m «». «ill recover, al least for a time.-AW 
™ ! <™h l ><,m-VtT l til l ,ti,m» Inj Dr. J. Uiggint, 
« 1 Wdm Science Monthly for August. 
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HOAH'S MENAGERIE. 

From a sermon to children, by the ftev. 
Dr. Blake, of Taunton, Ma>s M suggested by 
the preservation of animals, hs recorded " 
the account of the deluge in Gencsi-. 

"It is wonderful how m«ch cure God tnkes 
of all, even the smallest creature lie 1ms made. 
Hence he saved samples of nil of them in the 
deluge, and he clothes and feeds them abun- 
dantly everywhere since, and ia very much 
displeased when men maltreat and injure 
them. 

And now I have come, bbcondi.t, to the 
lesson which I especially wish you children 
to learn, from God's care of bis creature* of 
a-H kinds; it is not to abiite or trouble any t,f them 
for tchicJi God haii expendtd m much kindly 



1 to have a natural 



thought and p 

Sometimes children 
disposition to abuse G 
ly it is from an ignorant thnughtles: 
n parent's neglect to teach them h 
it often looks as if tome children 
light in huning animals, ^hd their parents 
apparently have, no idea of (lie disposition it 
is cultivating in their children. If my words 
are for the little folks, I hope tliry will also 
pass on through them to atay ut least with 
their elders ; if you need any himings. 

As the spring lime is now coming on, when 
the trees are full of birds building their Dents 
and raising up their little families, and the 
young animals— like . the kittens and the 
luinl-B— aie lull of frolic, placing their child- 
games, it seems to be the time to say to all 
boys and girls, and to older people, too, 
"Don't abusk God's young: cueatuiies." 

It is wrong. .God made them to live and 
enjoy life, and they have a right to kindness, 
certainly, so long as they do not injure us, 
and 1 don't blmne them for standing up for 
their right. There is room enough for you 
and for them, and if you keep out of their 
way they will, most of them, let you alone. 
Some of them may be made on purpose to 
stir you up in your forgetful uesa, and teach 
you carefulness of their dominion. You may 
not see what is the use of a wasp, or a mos- 
quito, or a fly, or a snake; but the Lord does, 
li lie would not have made them ; and he has 
given then pretty effectuil means of showing 
their use, and you shall find out if you dis- 
turb them. Still it ii wrong to abuse and 
torment even a l>ee or a fly. If you must be 
rid of them, kill them quick I Don't be crael 
and abusive of the little nimble enemies. 

But 1 speak more for the useful animals, 
such as the horse, the cow, and even the dog 
and the cat. It is plainly wrong to abuse 
these, as they have a special claim to fair 
treatment. Every tender hearted person feels 
it, and will show it. Yet the horse, especial- 
ly, is fearfully abused ; and by men and boys 
who ought to know better, fie is overloaded, 
and then he is whipped, lie ia scared with 
loud words and noise, and then he is whipped. 
He is starved and weakened, and then 
whipped ; when the driver himself is the only 
one whodesetves the whipping. 

I wish sometimes that horses could talk 
English ; I think there would be some tearful 
tales told about the hitching-posts along the 
streets of our towns; and some maiket-boys 
would get a dismissal for their abusiveness to 
their employers' horses; and they would rich- 
ly deserve it. But the poor animals cannot 
tell their sufferings, and there are al) too few 
disposed to take their part. Do you children 
say a kind or even sharp word for the animals 
who cannot speak for themselves? 

2. It is cruel to abuse an 
feelings. When the, are 
know it and show it. 

Think before you strike y. 
your cat out of the door, o 
the frogs and toads, or at 
birds in tbeT trees, ' 
Think that they feel 



mals. They byre 
maltreated they 

mr dog or tb/row 
J fling stones at 
Lhe sweet-singing 
■ starve your canary, 
hurt as much as you 



:>uld, in their little bodies, and drop yoUr 
stick and your stone. 

8 Cruelty to-animals will make you cruel. 
Your mind and your feelings grow just as 
your body does, by exercise. If you begin 
when you are little to torture animals, >ou 
will torture your little brothers and sisters as 
you grow older, and probably you will make 
a hard-hearted and unlovely inan whom every- 
body will hate. Nero, the 1 Soman emperor, 
it is said, enjoyed, when he Wns a small boy, 
to pull off the legs of flieV ud watch their 
struggles to get on. When be bccnuieeinpcr- 
or be en jo ted seeing the wibl beasts tear the 
Christians in pieces, and he wished that all 
the Humans had but nneiuik, en that be 
could cut all their heads oil atone blow. Me 
grew to be the most cruel uf tyrants., and 
hated to Ibis day. 

1 beg you, parents, to spend some thought 
and qui St ions on how your children treat the 
little birds and animals about your home. 
Teach them, and show them [youmlves how- 
to be gentle to t vi ry thing jrhich Cod has 
made, if you will have them ^tender to- 
wards you when you shall be old. 

I hope you. children, will never forget 



(bat Cod made »n<l cwrfl f-<r your kitten, and 
your dog, and your hoin\ a* well as for 
yourselves — and that be wUi nut lorget how 
you treat his own creatures— make their lives 
as pleasant as you can, for it is all the life 
they have, and tiny will show their thankful- 
ness to you as well as they can. Hut if juu 
abuse them they will be shy of you, an I 
afraid to come near y-u, nnd we shall fear 
that you will grow to be cruel to us when wo 
become old." — Our Dumb Animals. 



8UME HINTS OH THE TEACHING OF 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 



in the ltint fhr.-u 



frieuti, Mrs. K. N. L. 

A knowledge of factB concerning the sur- 
face of the earth or of any part of the surface, 
is Elementary Geography; a systematic arrange- 
ment of these facts, with a kuow ledge of their 
causes, is Scientific Geography. 

In 1 be teaching of young children, element- 
ary Geography only should be attempted. 

That the pupil maybe prepared to sludy 
the factB in Geography, it is nect ssary that he 
should have right ideas of j/onitian, direction, 
and distance, llcncr, the first series of lessons 
should have reference *o their development. 

Absolute and relative position mny be taught 
by exercises aud questioning, somewhat as 
follows: 

" What have I in my hand? Where have I 
put it? Where now? Where now? Now? 
Now? Draw a r-quire like this l am drawing; 
put 1 dot in the middle of the tquare; at the 
tup. liaise your right band : put a dot at the 
right in your square; at the left, etc., etc. 

Tench direction by the compass aud other 
means, first the cardinal points, then the in- 
termediate points. Let ihe pupils walk in 
different directions anil describe where they 
go: let them look in different directions and 
nuint what they see, etc. 

Teach distance by using and requiring the 
pupils to use lhe rule, tape or chain, as applied 
to the edges of their books, slates, desks; the 
length and breadth of the room, yard, etc., 
etc. Let them judge of distances by their 
eye, then virify by the measure. Teach the 
boundaries of the desk, room, yard, etc. Let 
the pupils draw diagrams of the same on some 
convenient scales. / 

Let the pupil study the school district or 
village. Actually take him on some elevated 
spot, and teach him to observe and to describe 
the situation of the village.its size, its bound- 
aries, its surface, whether land or water; of 
the land surface teach him the hills, plains, 
valleys or whatever lies before him — of water 
surface, the brooks, rivers, ponda, etc. Let 
him make models and diagrams of what he 
sees. Let him note the soil, the productions, 
and find out the occupation of the people, 
and other matters of interest. He has then 
clear ideas to start from, and when he begins 
to study about natural or political divisons in 
Geogiaphy which he cannot sec, will be able, 
by comparing them with something he has 
seen, to go on undeis*andingly. Much may be 
seen from the windows of Academic Dall and 
from the cupola of the barn ; these are excel- 
lent plnces in which a Uampton student may 
begin the study of Geography. 

Test the pupil's knowledge of natural divi- 
sion, by letting bim construct ideal models of 
the same. For materials for modeling, clay, 
moistened Sand or putty can be used. Keep 
the bands of the pupils active, as well 
aB the eyes and brain. 

I would teach the p*>pll about the township 
in which he lives, and tell him that several of 
these townships make a county, and many 
counties a BtateJ***nd many states the 
United States; all these united for their pro- 
tection and government; teaching more or less 
nf these matters as the pupils were more 
or less mature, enough at least to cuuble the 
pupil 10 name the town, county and state, and 
country in which he lives, anil to tell.who is 
the governor of the state and President of the 
United Slates. This will n quire some months, 
perhaps a year to teach. 

No matter, better lay a good foundation 
slowly, than have your pupil's ever after learn 
merely words, nnd gain no ideas. Par- 
rots can b arn words ; it is for humun beings 
to attain knowledge of things. 



The Shaking Editor. 

Lawrence Colt, p newspaper man in Colum- 
ns. Ohio, sn\s he shook with Ague for over 
vear, in spite of all the medicines he took, 
iinine included, lie got n box of Tliernm- 
m\ took it, ccnwl shaking aud has not bad 
chill since. Theraline is a sugar-coaled 
gue cure, and costs only 25c. a box. It has 
never failed. 
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LIFE ON THE FARM. 

The following sensible reflections are ftom 
an etlitoriaU of the Springfield, (Mass) 
monthly, "Good Company." 

As to its rnhidgery-w hit ever has been the 
case in the p.tst when there were stumps to be 
pulled and mortgages to be lifted from almost 
every field; when it was a long w ay tomaiket 
and the buye^ paid for produce in "trade;'* 
when almmtmil implements wire laboriously 
hewn oui at home or clumsily hammered oui 
by the village blacksmith — there is, happily, 
less drudgery , no the farm now, and less need 
of it every year. Taking the year through, 
the working iour» of a man on a farm are no 
longer than li Rwa of the section hum) on the 
railway or the aaisnn in the Bliop who bus his 
own gulden to fffa before breakfast or after 
supper. The bu«y lawyer and the doctor in 
average practice work longer and harder than 
the farmer. The groc r and the- edit or and 
book keeper each BeeB less of his children in 
their waking hours than the farmer w ho some- 
times envies them their "easy life.'* More- 
over, within a few years, labor saving imple- 
ments have wrought a wonderful change in 
almost every feature of farm woik. 

It muit be 'conceded, of course, that lhe 
profits of farming are not so large on the ave- 
rage as I bote which are realized by men iehe 
are nurcesnjut in mercantile or profersional 
life. But such as they are, they are nvre*\ 
twenty- fold surer at least. Large profits are 
alwaya contingent on large risks. One must 
not expect thc same rate -if interest from Gov- 
ernment bonds as from mining t-tocks. The 
wear and tear, the los-es anil defeats of busi- 
ness men in thu last ten years, huve been an 
experience that no farmer need covet. He 
may well be satisfied with the small income 
that, taking one year with another, is such a 
sure one; to resign lhe five chances of shining 
success in comn ercial life to those who are 
willing to take the ninety-five chances of tare 
failure. 

The cities and towns are full of men who 
once had visions of a business success that 
would in monthly profits put to shame the 
Bmall savings of a farmer's lifetime. On the 
home stretch of three score and ten they find 
themselves dependant for a livelihood on sal- 
aried positions which they hold by a dismally 
uncertain tenure, or on the precarious com- 
missions of a canvass T or a commercial trav- 
eler. In comfort and in income,thelives they 
have led make a shabby showing compared 
with what the/ might have done as farmers, 
and point an important moral for the young 

men who *ro now debating whether they WlO 

turn their hacks on the farm and try their 
luck in the lottery of city life. 
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EGG SHELLS.— 0Y8TER SHELLS- 

That hens may*Hay freely tbey must have 
material from which to form shells for the 
eggs. The Hebrews complained of their task- 
masters in ancient timea that they were re- 
quired to make bricks without straw. The 
hens of many modern poultry- keepers may 
complain that they are expected to produce 
eggs without being furnished with shell- 
making material. 

An egg shell is composed principally of 
carbonate of lime. This carbonate of lime 
is secreted and applied to the egg in its pas- 
sage through the last eight inches of the ovi- 
duct. When this is known it is easy to see 
that there must be a sufficient amount of the 
carbonate in the tissues of the hen or the shell- 
cannot be secreted. The lime is furnished to/ 
the tissues and secreting cells by the hlood, 
and it must be furnished to the bloodSby the; 
progress of digestion, which is the reduction' 
and preparation of the food for assimilation." 
and selection in the form of the egg. ^ 

If the necessary material is not furnished ' 
to the hen, she cannot and will not manufao 
ture eggs any more than the cow will secrete- 
and produce milk without proper food. 
Lime in some form is a necessary ingredient 
in the bill of fare of a hen. She gets a Bmall 
quantity of it in the grain and other food she 
en is, bit not enough to supply her own tissue* 
nnd make shells for her eggs if she be laying. 
It must therefore be furnished in her food. 
This" can easily be done where oyster shell* 
can be obtained. They should be broken up 
with a hammer into pieces Email enough for 
the fowls to swallow. They will have to be 
taught to eat them if they have not been used 
lothem, but they ..will soon learn, and will 
eat considerable quantities when tbey can get 
I hem. This is as simple as a. b> c, but it is 
important if you want your hens to lay. 
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Horsford's&cid Phosphate 

[n Nurvc Klhuatlou. 

I nm nltnpi'tlier pleased with the propertifi 
of Hon'ford's Aciil Phosphate id ncrre cxhtu- 
tion and dyspepsia. 

Van Wert. O k. N. KROUT. M. D 
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Of ererv kind, to «U Spring, Summer and 
Fall engagements now coming to hand. 

Oraiutlet and i-ndtryradwile» of anj school, 
Seminary, or College, ijr other persons llesir- 
ing to teach, should not (ail to address at 
once, with stamp, for application form. 

National Teachers' Agency, 

CINCINXATTI, OHIO. 
N B.— Situations in the Wed and South a 
specialty. Good pay to Iftcal agents and pri- 
vate correspondents. 



BEMTV 

ORGANS AND PIANOS, 




nil a.^'oonalicros tor B^*.™!^ 
lialimoDt ot Ihoklnd on the Olobe. 
vraTTORSABE "WAY1I WHgOW. 

T BEATTY'S BEE1 HOV tn 

27 STOPS 

GRAND ORGAN. New Style 
So. 9000, 27 8T0PS It <» 
avesot theCelebrated GOL- 
DEN TONGUE REEDS ; " 



\xbulhl IhlsOnian. 

f y u _$90 



Organi, »30 and upwardf. In greitrariet; 
PIANOB " 

u> 91GOO. Warranted E 




, CARDENINC 

grow Wtablj. 'or f F R PROFIT. 

If you wish to be) PRACTICAL 

l-lo'iTrTa™"' \ FLORICULTURE 
If you wirA , o On r • ( GARDENING 
r'il'^c i ,• FOR PLEASURE, 
only, read I 

All by PETF.lt nEinKIBOS. 

Price ».1.K> each, postpaid by Ball. 
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HE HYCr E I A HOTEL, 




OX sX> POINT COMFOUT, -VA. 



SituUetl "n" liumind yards horn Fort >io 
Clieaapeake Bay and "'"'P 1 ""'.""" 1 ' 8 '. I" '; 
w.-itu-ard between the Cnpea of \ irgmia. I 
Norfolk ai d Portsmouth; all |»»e« 
cities tout , at the pier, going and rrt.rn.mg. 
in ly twen y ro.la from the Hotel, wl-- 1 ' 



Bummer resort 



! bydr, 



fortably furnished; haB 
olectricl bells or Cruiglituii - 
for bath, including Hot bea, and civets o 
fectayitern of drainage of any Hotel or an 
As a resort for the plea»ur. seeker,iiu alid.o 
way to|FIOrida or the North, this house, W 
guests presents inducements which cert 



en miles north of 
g to and from those 
I . S. Mails, landing 

i'l,-v.Lior^, gas and 



gpla 



lathe 



,„.e feet of the spacious 
_5,6obtqliare feet encircling the 1 
ablingSb ) most delic 



ithou- 



■n- 



the allghtea 
•quailed forsalubt 
rl of the Meteorloe 



r, with the most per- 
ilding in the country. 
:e fonouristson their 
, ,„„„.alions for about 1,0110 
r are not .-ijiialled elsewhere as a 
.- Has during the cold weather ov. 
■ramlalia (of which there are over 
Liac on all shies) encased in glass, en- 
•njoy the sunshine and line- water i 
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THERMALINE 



The Only 25 Cent 
ACUE REMEDY 

IN THE WORLD. 
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„ The climate of Old Point Com 
ty. Mula-ial fezers being abii/lulcly unknown 
,cai Observatory for the pest te n years^ sbov 

vousness. «H-«rt>i> ■ , , bul „ ,,.„. f r „m the 

K ar."m,rh l 'al,hfui y sopor.lices of the Hygeia. 
pi further information address, ^ pH0EBUS p ropri e t or. 



lled- 



doue. rcratwrCUl ho CMapleU recovery <■;,!..„ » f.* 

d 'il ALL HOTJISIJ, C! BT f-- 
DUNDAS 0ICK * CO., 112 White Street, V. 

SEIDLITINE = 

^ Pleasant, as j MM* 1 

PgnEEPilJ 1 Panama.) 

Regulate the Bowels easily |aj||>14|1 
d pleasantly. CiiresConB-iraUlliU 



tlpatlon, 1'il'es, Biliouanes8,| 
Headache, Heartburn, 4c. All 
~ 'gists, or by mail, 25c. per IrartBra 

DUNDASDICK A CO., 112 White 

. V \ ) \ 



Str.-. t, New York. 



DOCUTA 



Capsulets 



,nd most 



PATENTS 

We continue to act as Solicitors f«>r Patents, Cavi-re •, 
Trade Marks, O'uyiiigaLs,' 
Canada, Cuba, EnRW 



patents obtalntf' ,hrt ' 



EOl FIG AMERICAN.i - 
tniKMwr.'tlypapurtSS.aptt 
or Scienre. la very luivn^iin 
circulation. jMl'in^a Ml 
ton, rub's- 'l.* 1 ' 1 ^".^ 



I THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business I am on baud at all times to furnish. 

PURE PAINTS AMI OILS, 



A good Bcl« 




REliTER & MALLORV, 

22 Tight Street, 

EjiUTIMOnE, Md„ 

DjE^LERS IN 

Wrought Iron Pipei 

FOE STZAM; WATER and GAS. 
GUM AND LEATHER MELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, j 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS , 
..GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 

THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES tor | 
si>V MILLS. 

g^-SESD KOK MlCK_LlST. 

REUTER & MALLORY, 

22 fSBSfflu* 



_ reliable Cure for all 
piauases 01 tue brinary Organs. Certain 
Cure in eight days. No other medicine 
oan do this. The best medicine is the 
cheapest, bowareof dangerous imibdions. 
All Drnegists. or by mail, 75c. and *1.50 
per box Write for Circular. DUNDAS 
f)ICK & CO . 112WTiite Street, New York. 
■bjhjb] Instantly relieved by the use 
IJHyl of MACOJJEES MAT1C0 

DiStB IE NT,and ■ J I I.J J .laftrt several 
npplicationsof it. ^riiUJ- 1 1 1 T M 

Druggists, or mailed on receipt ol ETM 
by DUNDAS DICK 4 CO., UTg TTQ 
ChemisU, 112 White Street, New York. 



fully .elected stock of 



Boots db Slioes 

Beat catydnwle WorU, 

^nd below coat. Also TrisnlnBS, 



Please call and aee ror youraeu. a«". 
mea'i worn mad« to order, and repalrlag neatly do: 
MRS. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



xj selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

. JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER&c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KAL90MINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to. 

Thank],,* the fuWtc tor ^.r^.K^.T. 

;u;;;;.|jr!u I \t:;'\^'ls:';.rM,;-,i 1 'ar, l ,,iiHaa 11 ceor me 
J.W. BOYENTON, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Deiwt, opposite F. A. SchnieU' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Ulose counecllons with Old Point Condon and Newport 



Theodorlck A. WUliama. »«• C. Dickaoe 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 



Commission Merchant 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SOU ARE, 

Norfolk, Vs. 



A TRIAL OF THE 



. BAtTIMQREAN JOBBER 




JAMES M. BUTT, 

(SDCCES80K TO FORBSH A BUTT.) 

■ 1MFACTIIUS' A0EN1, IMPOITtt ANB DEALtl II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware rand MochnulcV Tools, 
BELTINC, PACK|NO, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FtTTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
B„ee Goods, c*3o. rfno.. 

No. 5fiarket Square, Norfolk. Va 



AI.lt SIZE mUSHKS. TXPJi 

And PRINTERS' SUPPLIES. 
7. X 1 . W. DOEMAlT, 
21 GERMAN STREET, 

-JALTIMOIl^. 



IN CO' ST ANT DEMAND 

A STAl'LIi^IlT10I.E. e'ELUNU FOREVER, 13 

THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

AGENTS WANTED^ <™™<>™. 
ll, r ,n '.J^rsfc?.!.* Kltillt •<ill-re.,t 

lSh"bl"D AND NEW y^g™™*^*™, 




LAST OPPORTUNITY. 

Canned Crabs, 

of the finest lot packed by 

T. T. BRYCE. 

sale liy the unaerBlRned . 



TUIC DADCD m»T he found on ftlft *t Q«>. P. Rowell 

sa&»nr.ars?a in new vorh. 



! the buoineutt. 
ircu J. O. D. ' 
Each two pound 



of about Ten Cr*Jb». 'n* froi 
inform fttion addre»», 

F. Richardson, 



c&xh with < 
contains the. pun 



GUIDE to SUCCESS 

' FOR 

BUSINESS 



WITH 



FOR SALE BY 

Jas. B. Macaeal & Co., 

Manufacturer*' Agents and 

Jubbers and Goal era in 

HI AD MS BUS A ' 1 1, ESS BURNING, 0|| e MACHINERY, 
I U II 111 8 SOCIETY ANIMAL, O I L ^TANNERS, 

, 11Y FAR the beat Bu.lneaa and Social^ Guide arid I GASOLINE— all grailes, ALCOHO; , 1.1 N- 

i^iWSelTHOW TO Ibo'rVHjtY- I SEED OIL, AXLE GREASE. Sr.:. 
^^xo^^ti^fj^^^, ! 34 south Calvert St., Baltimore. 

J-uin'selis bl-tterthM any other, apply 



Brambleton Arenue, 

Norfolk, Vs. 




AGENTS Wanted for the Standard Edition 

Revised New Testament. 



13 



CTVTFClBtataMl HditlOB, about; 600 paje« 

"' *^_*ll_!lheNewRfTiil»B" given tu sulworl*- 
Mcretof lurrcMful nnu^in;- fd«D eTerr 
*nJ for our liberal Urni*. (MenUon tbt« p»- 
The awj 9111 Pabilsblnc Co. 



Ifitabluihed \w" 



IKW1CH, OOWH. 



Hi 



50 



SOUTH KKS WORK. MAM. 



I, country-born an' bred, know 
Some blooms that imikc the sc; 
mind, 

An' seem to meteh thu* doubtin 
notes,-- 

Half-vent'rin' liverworts in furry routs. 



; preserve order on the place. ' The general 
i nreakingup was to be m:ide nn the 1st of 
j Jnnuiiry, ami the Negroes osked youn<r "Mas' 
* 1 Charles's permission to give h grand ball and 

> to find j panv tothi-ir friends m the neighborhood, 
uit the i before the final parting. 

( It seems curious now to recall such scenes 
e-bird's ;is jhi g( am i l( , rcati the fdave-codc which pre- 
scribed such heavy penalties for the meeting 
f Negroes after dark. 



orked 



Bloodroots. whose rolled-up leavts ef you |y granted the request, and only urged that 



oncurl. 

Each on 'em's cradle to a baby pearl,— 
But these are jes' Spring's pickets; sure ex 

The rebble frosts Ml try to drive 'em in ; 
For half our May's so awfully like .May n't, 
T would rile a Shaker or an evrige saint; 



pectable people should be invited, and 
der maintained. Tin- feast prepared for the 
occasion was birth substantial and elegant. 
Abundant supplies of fowls of every kind. 



Though I own up I like 
springs 

Thet kind o'haggle .with tl 

things, 
An! when y 



back'ard 



. After supofr the .frolic began in ea 
tie tiddler was allowed no rest, and the 
shook with the animation of the d. 
Quadrilles were icpeated endlessly, with 
impromptu variations, and the Virgini] 
which combined many features of the 
pip*, jig. pnlka, highland fling, wii 
doubt a suggestion of the African war-< 
imported and hamled down by invoh 
iiigrants from Ethiopia, was often call 
1 performed with unwearied zest. 



'•1, 



rda 



'itho 



1 furnished its quo 



Toss the lields full o'blossoms, leaves, an' | 

Thet's Northern natur\ slow an' apt to doubt. | 
But when itdofs gitstirred, thcr' 's no gin-out ! 
Fust come the blackbirds clatt'rin' in tall 
trees, 

An' settlin' things in /windy Congresses, — 
Queer politicians, thdngh, for I'll be skinned 
Ef all on 'em don't head against the wind. 
'Fore long the trees begin to show belief,— 
The maple crimsons to a coral-reef. 
Then sallern swarms swing off from all the 
willers 

So plump : they took like yaller caterpillars. 
Then gray hoss-ches'nuts leetle hands unfold, 
Softer'n a baby's be at three days old : 
Thet's robin-redbreast's almanick ; he knows 
Thet arter this ther"s only blossom-snows; 
So choosin' out a handy crotch and spouse, 
He goes to plast'rin' his adobe house. 
Then seems to come a hitch,— things lag be- 
hind, 

Till some fine moruin' Spring makes up her 
mind, 

An' ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh their 
dams 

Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an' jams, 
A leak comes spirtin' thru some pin hole cleft, 
Grows stronger, fereer,tears out right an' left, 
Then all the witters bow-themselves an' come, 
Suddin'.in one great slope o'shedderin* foam, - 
Jes' so our spring gits everythin' in tune 
An' gives one leap from April into .June: 
Then all comes erowdin' in; "afore you think. 
Young oak-leaves mist the side hill woods 

with pink ; , / 

The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud: 
The orchards turn to heaps o'rosy cloud; 
Red-cedars blossom tu, though few folks 

know it, 

An' look all dipt in sunshine like a poet; 
The lime-trees pile their solid Btacks o* shade 
An' drows'ly simmer with the bees' sweet 
trade ; 

In ellum-Bhrouds the flashin' hangbird clings 
An' for the summer v'y'ge his hammock 
slings; 

All down the loose-walled lanes in archin' 
bowers 

The barb'ry droops its strings o' golden flow- 

Whosc shrinkin' hearts the school-gals love 
to try 

With pins,— they '11 worry yourn so, boys, 
bimeby ! 

But I^ddn't lore your cat'loguc style,— do 
you?— 

E* ef to sell off Natur' by vendoo; 
One word with blood in't 's twice ez good 
ez two ; 

'Null sed, June's bridesman, poet o' the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here; 
Half-hid in tip-top apple blooms he swings. 
Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin' 
wings, 

Or, givin' away to 'tin a mock despair. 
Runs down a brook o' laughter, thru the *air. 



hai 



:d hi 



bles.ete. 

There was plenty of milk and butter 
dairy, and a joint fund was raised b 
purchase of groceries and such tilings as 
not be procured at home. Although 
tions were issued, in order to save the 
gers from pecuniary loss each guest v 
pected to pay fifty cents on his arrival. 



into the ui-. and 
hfcad foremost tli 

with a.lmnendo 



cepted as if from high heaven. So she ven- 
tured to Indulge her gift of prophecy again, 
declaring that he would be able to do no harm 
to Pari*. Tin; people believed her, and re- 
mained linn. Singularly enough, for some 
ncvei explained reason, the great commander 
turned aside as he approached tlie city, and 
ith.lrew without attack. The 
mediately asserted that Gcne- 
ili no vieve'S piety ha I availed to avert the destruc- 
tbtnee. tion. licr fame rose to the greatest height, 
untary Even that duplorahlu old creature who popu- . 
letl for hitid a pillar-top tit Antioeh, Simon Stylites, 
Tim ■ varied the monotony t.f his useless life, by 
I'd tin* 1 sending messages t*> impure after her health, 
ith his 1 ( W:ts devoutly whimpered anmnd that she 
the pn.pri.-iv of suggesting to could v*>rk miracles, -nd all that. By and 
kers that \i was dine for them bye she died, as most things human do; then 
untoward event sll e was •umbered among Roman Catholic 

xmis XV stopped church building in 
to have Ihe small pox, and died, tlis 
I edifice was incomplete when the great 
Utibn under Louis XVI began. The 
le had got bravely over saint-worship by 
time, aud changed the purpose of the 
log. In 1701 the National Assembly de- 
[ that it should in; called the Pantheon, 
iscd for the burial-place of distinguished 
That is the reference of those prodig- 
words, so singular to be put on the front 



was reluctantly 



ength and 



id Hi:;::-. 



iab!e : 



ig, vaulted hi 
op himself, w< 



i chu 



vhich ; 



* thump up< 
nod upon the po 



l larg 



literallv: 



excited ! 



si : 



fuli 



I their be 



This The top of tb 
ng the colored people. ami j sileh an attack, promptly gave way. and Scip- 
it_ iu's head, a most unusual. dash, r.^reached the 

>ple in good society were I bottom, and he and the chum into which he 
o their associates, measure- ! was tightly wedged, rolled over together on 
nees by the recognized po- j tie floor and lay quite motionless, 
ers, and being very scorn- In a moment, the music and dancing ceased, 
towards such 1 unlucky Af- the overseer and *\M;is' ^L'harles" were sum- 
> possess- I nioned, and all gathered in consternation 



i and development 



THE LAST TJAKOE AT MEADOW HILL. 

BY ORRA LANGUORNB. 

Mrs. Lanffhome'8 sketches of life among the freed- 
men. have Interested man; of our readers. The fol- 
lowing picture of one of the last occasions of a com- 
mon scene in the slavery time, bring* out some of- the 
*arp entrusts bt twt-en the g&ietfesand " ' 
theoldflPe. and the Btera realities ar J J 
at ibe new. 

Old master was dead, the plantation had 
been sold, and the white family had all gone 
to their new homes, excepting one of the 
young gentlemen, who remained alone in the 
deserted mansion. 

At Christmas after the sale of the land, the 
division of the slaves among the heirs had 
been arranged. This had been done by draw- 
ing lots, but in some cases of personal pre- 
ference or to keep families together,exchanges 
had been made to the satisfaction of all 

Sarties. None of them had been sold "out of 
le estate" as Negroes expressed it, but there 
was naturally much sadness among them at 
leaving the old homestead and parting from 
e*ch other. Jennyson, theoTerseer, remained 
in his cottage near the servants' quartets to 



heart* 



hite folks that 
niggers to their namc",whi 
f these arrogant pers 
counted their slaves by the hundreds, 
family in the district owning over a tbousa 
In issuing invitations for this euterti 
ment. there were doubtless as man 
burnings created by these very hum: 
among the feast-givers, as is .common in pre- 
paring for festivals in other classes of society. 

A fiddler was engaged for the occasion, and 
some of the vacant rooms of the deserted 
house decorated with evergreens, the tables 
being set in one apartment. and what had been 
the schoolroom for master's children, looking 
out on a long porch, used as the ball room. 
'•-Mas' Charles" and the overseer received for- 
mal invitations, and one or two young gentle- 
men from the neighborhood who wanted to 
see the fun, and had come over to spend the 
night, were included in the invitations to 

About dusk the guests began to arrive. All 
were of course arranged in their best attire, 
which was. in many cases the cast off clothing 
of "their white-folks". Anew suit of home- 
spun would not have been considered for a 
moment, in comparison with a half-worn 
broad cloth or a somewhat dilapidated silk- 
dress, even though the fashions were decided- 
ly antiquated — and the discarded coat of 
young master or the slightly tarnished robes 
of young mistis were deemed very becoming 
to sable swains and dusky belles in their own 
1 society / . 

~On such occasions, many young white ladies, 
sympathizing with the excitement of the col- 
ored girls who had been t'leir companions 
from childhood, would put the finishing tonch- 
es to the toilet of their maids, adding con- 
tributions from their own stores of lace, flow- 
ers, ribbous, etc. 

The guests once assembled, all went merry 
as a marriage bell. 

Old master's funeral, which had taken place 
amid floods of tears, the sale of the beautiful 
homestead l where many of them had been 
born, the approaching separation ; all was for- 
gotten for the time, as the amiable and mirth 
lovirjg creatures threw themselves with all 
the abandon of their ardent natures into the 
festivities of the hour. 

Games were played, all, of course, ending 
in playing forfeits, songs were Bung and sto- 
ries were told by those having talents in that 
line. Then the supper was served and duly 
appreciated. Perhaps some of the guests be- 
held an abundance to which they were little 
accustomed, and enjoyed the feast on the 
principle that it might be long "ere they 
should look upon its like again." 

"Mas' Charles" and his companions were not 
forgotten, a table being set in that young 
gentleman's room and amply supplied from 
every dish prepared for the banquet. Mr. 
Jennyson, the overseer, as was expected by 
the managers, was invited to join this Bet. 
This man could neither read nor write, and in 
education and intelligence fell below many of 
the slaves, whom it. was his business to con- 
trol, nearly all the house-servants of this es- 
tate being able to read and many of them 
knowing how to write, and being very intel- 
ligent people. The overseer was a good 
specimen of his class, however, was a quiet, 
steady man, w«ll thought of as a farm mana- 
ger by his employees, and quite popular 
among the NegroeB, with whom he was never 
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luckless feat of agility, and the overseer with 
a troubled countenance, told the Negroes to 
set out for their homes as speedily and quiet- 
ly as possible, while lie and some of the old 
people separated Scipio from his unwonted 
partner, the churn, and examined the .extent 
uf his injuries. 

For a longtime the disabled dancer showed 
no sigusof life, but gradually he revived, fi- 
nally sat up, and at length afj6r much appli- 
cation of camphor and brown paper, and a 
copious draught of whiskey, he picked him- 
self up and went home, leaving the churn 
much the worse for the encounter. 



THE PANTHEON IN PARIS. 



When any enthusiastic countryman of ours, 
sojourning in the French Capital, and sight- 
seeing among its celebrities, betrayed the 
soniewhnt alarming desire for stair-climbing, 
and wanted to have us do the talking and the 
guiding for him Up to ti e hot top of the Arc 
de Triumphe or the Place Vemlomc column, 
we u<=ed to evade the pressure by saying calm- 
)y; "wait till you visit the Pantheon; you 
will work yourself aloft better, and see three 
times as much." 

Around the crown of the dome, just under 
the lantern, runs a spacious balcony ; and from 
this, the most elevated Bp-tf in Paris, a mag- 
nificent prospect is presented of the city and 
everything about it. 

The building itself is eel ' rated for its 
beauty, as well as for its history, md its me- 
mentos of the stormy past. Kin,, f'lovis, in 
the far-back ages, built a Christian church on 
this Bpot, just after bis conversion. This he 
dedicated to the apostles Peter and Paul; and 
so it stnodfor a while, but when the Nanterre 
maiden Genevieve died, she was buried within 
the enclosure, and thence forward the edifice 
took her name, and she became at canoniza- 
tion the patron saint of Paris. This was about 
A. D. 512. 

That church remained foran unusually long 
time; but in 1764 it was pretty much 
in ruins. Madame de Pompadour persuaded 
Louis XV to start another near by to take its 
name and place. The money was raised by a 
lottery, the people piously vying with each 
other in providing for tha expense^Jaen their 
great patroness was to be honorefl\* After 
all its wild fortunes, this edifice hi 
be a church again, and goe 
name; it is either the Panthe 
de BC ^Genevieve. 

This celebrated woman, St. Geneveive, was 
reared at Nanterre, just outside of Paris. 
Early noticed for her sanctity by one of the 
bishops of that time, she was easily persuaded 
to enter a convent in the city. Here (so the 
ancient story runs,) she lived apattern of good 
works and prayer. Before long she startled 
the community with a prediction that a horde 
of barbariams would soon enter Gaul. And 
when Attila crossed the Rhine, and suddenly 
menaced the province, her words 




have been actually 
underneath the nav 

Btructcd for the reception of stone coffins; and 
many of them are filled now. In the centre, 
of the crypt are shown the tombs of the infi- 
dels Voltaire and Rousseau, The bodies are . 
not in them now, however; these were re- . 
moved mysteriously during the restoration of 
the Bourbons, And even the cenotaphs are 
separated by high and closed partitions from 
all the rest. When the building came to be 
used as a church again, the parish clergy pe- 
titioned long and seriously that every vestige 
of memorial of such unholy heretics might be 

.ken away ; but the authorities objected, and , 
the priests did the best they could to conceal / 
the eontamiuation. » 

In the enclosed chamber stands a marble 
bust of- Voltaire, said to be an admirable 
likeness of the witty sceptic. Out of the 
tomb of Rousseau, extends a hand bearing a 
torch. It is a prodigious comfort to one's 
curiosity to learn from the local guide-book 
that the meaning of this i s: _'-II e sheds light 
around him even after death." 

The galleries arc curiously constructed un- 
der this church ; the passages wind intricate- 
ly. And at one point visitors are led up into 
an angle, set off by a railing, that they may 
listen to a remarkable echo. A whisper is re- 
peated over and over again, and dies/away 
mysteriously in the distance. And the stroke 
of a gong is so deafening in the multiplied 
reverberations, that warning is generally giv- 
en to the timid before the noisy blov*, is 
struck. 

Some fine paintings, copied and original, 
adorn the interior of this edifice. It is one of 
the noblest pieces of architecture in Paris; and 
yet it strikes every visitor so confusedly 
as to be often unappreciated. It is a sort of 
cross between a waihalla and a church, amL 
so fails in being either. The height from tlfe 
pavement to the top of the dome is two hoiid- 
red and sixty-eight feet, and is mounted by ay 
staircase of four hundred and seventy-five 
steps. On the platform of the porch outside^ 
behin d tbexo i nmna, stand two fine groups in ^ 
atone ; one representing the "Baptism of Clo- 
vis;" the other the "Prayer of 9t. Gene- 
One pauses for a final look At this fine build- 
ing, mo: e to rehearse the tcrrrble histories it 
perpelu ites, than anything else. HereinthiB ^ 
extensive area, just in front, a desperate mob > _. 
of insurgents made their last stand behind 
their barricades, in the revolution of 1848; 
the headquarters of the rebels were fixed in 
the Pautheon. In the crypt. Marat, of infa- 
mous memory, was interred ; but the infuriated 
people tore from their resting-place his re- 
mains, and flung them into the common sewer 
in the rue Montmartre. Mirabeau was also 
buried here; his body in like rejection was re- 
moved. That hard head ''whose locks shook 
France when he nodded,,' found no quiet 
even in the grave. 





DON'T BE LAUGHED OUT OP YOUR 
MONEY 0E YOUE PRAYERS. 

Thk late Admiral Colpoys, who rose 'to 
that high station as the result of his merito- 
rious exertions, used" to be fond of relating, 
that on leaving a very humble lodging to join 
his ship as a midshipman, his landlady pre- 
sented him with a Bible and a guinea, saving, 
"God bless you and prosper you, my lad; 
and as long as you live, never sujftr ywulf to 
be laughed out of your money or your prayer*.' 1 ' 
The young sailor carefully followed this ad- 
vice through life, and 
that he did so: while th< 
ingly regretted 
different course. 
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TWELVE PACE MONTHLY. 

LReduad to eight page* from July to \Oetober, 
' four month*.) ' 

Printed on the Normal School Steam Press by 
students trained in the offico. 

B. 0, ARMSTRONG, 1 _.. 
H. W. LUDLOW, / «"*»•»• 



„„. \\ N. Armstiiono. - Contributors. 
)1„«. Obua Laxohorne, ) 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it ie important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; Rive name 
in full, and name of Post-office. County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

A limited number of advertisements inserted 
at following rates : 
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Job wcrk from all parts of the colon- 
) try is solicited, and will.br. executed. 
' clr/n/)/;/ and, well. Estimates given. 

For further information, address 
J. F. it. MARSHALL, 

Dunineu Manager, Hampton, Va. 

Entered as Second class Matter In the Post Office at 



Hampton Tracts for the. People. 

rARvSKKias. Ton numbers publi 

HeiUlh I.awsof Moses. by H. \V. Ln< 
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Trie HUM* of the body 
Tli.- Two Ilreuths. 
Cleanliness mid Illsinfeeti 
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)t s. R, L'altlirop. 

iv Kev. Charles Kn,..|.v 
fen. by E. Harris. M. II. 

by M. F. Annatroag. 

l-nl.hshe.l by I'uninin s sons, Ne,v York 
Hdlled and priLit. ,! :il Ihonpue, Institute. 
!"..]■ s,i!e V h,.!h |,hic, s. Npeeme-nssenl fn>ni I! : , tu | , ■ 
n in 'lets, a mini 1st. or N els. a set. 
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10 -Our Jewels. 



The Anniversary exercises of the 
Hampton Institute for 1SS2 will be held 
Thursday, May 25th. 



Class recitations in the morning from 
8:30 to 12 o'clock. 

[Uietorical exercises in the afternoon 
from 2 till 5 o'clock. In ortler to prevent j 
confusion, admission by card to the latter ' 
is necessary'. 

All contributors are entitled to cards, 
which will be distributed early in May. 

Cars leave New York City, foot of 
Dcsbrosses Street, at 3:40 P. M. ; arrive 
at Philadelphia at about 5:30 P. M. ; ar- 
riving at Baltimore at 9 P. M. ; thence 
by steamboat for Fort Monroe, arriving 
at S A.. M. next day. Accommodations 
at the Hygeia Hotel should be ordered 
by telegraph ; there is likely to be ample 
room. The School is two and a half 
miles distant ; there are plenty of vehicles. 

A fine sea-going steamship of the Old 
Ilominipn Lice leaves pier 39,North River, 
New York every Tuesday, at 3 P. M., arriv- 
ing in time for the exercises, making the 
passage to Norfolk in 24 hours. Office cor- 
ner of Greenwich and Fulton Streets, 
New York. 

The Boston and Norfolk Steamship 
Company, E. Sampson, general agent, 53 
Central Wharf, Boston, has issued a 
circular, making special arrangements and 
terms to accommodate one hundred guests 
for a 52-hour sea voyage to Norfolk, con- 
necting by ferry with Fort Monroe, which 
is 15 inilqs distant, inviting only those 
who arc interred in the Hampton work, 
and desire to attend its anniversary exer- 
cises. Fare for round trip, $18. For full 
information, address Capt. Sampson. 



In a report made during the past win- 
ter by Lieut. Francis Winslow, on the 
oyster beds of America, notably those of 
Maryland and Virginia, he says, speak- 
ing of that vast industry which is so im- 
portant a factor in the prosperity of our 
seaboard population: "The primary 
cause of the threatened destruction of this 
mdustry,is the failure to protect the oys- 
ter bedB.', i 



Lient. Winslow's personal observation 
of the Virginia -and Maryland beds dates 
from the year 1873, and the results of it 
are published In a series of official reports 
presented by him to the Superintendent 
of the Coast and Geodetic survey. The 
facts which he presented in his able pa- 
pers of last .winter are gathered from 
those reports,from a paper by Dr. Brooks 
of the Johns Hopkins University and 
from various works relating to oyster 
culture here and abroad. The authorities 
are as near final as is possible with our 
present facilities for the study of the oys- 
ter, and while within the space of the 
present article we cannot give the details 
necessary to a thorough understanding of 
the subject, we can, in a condensed form, 
give the exceedingly valuable results of 
Lieut. Winslow's work. 

The first question which suggests itself 
is, of course, "What proof have we that 
our oyster bedB are deteriorating?" Lieut. 
Winslow replies, "The deterioration of 
an oyster bed and its impaired fecundity 
may be known lst,by the general appear- 
ance and condition of the beds and ani- 
mals; 2d, the ratio of "young" to "ma- 
ture" oysters will be abnornfaliy large or 
small; 3d, the amount of debris in the 
bed will be very large; 4th, the number 
of oysters in the beds will be found to de- 
crease from year to year; 5th, unusual 
inhabitants will be discovered in the beds, 
or in general terms there will be marked 
changes in the fauna of the beds." 

The localities exhaustively studied by 
Lieut. Winslow are Pocomoke and Tan- 
gier Sounds on the eastern shore of Ches- 
apeake Bay opposite the mouth of the Po- 
tomac River,and these were selected "on 
account of the immense extent of their 
oyster beds, and because they permitted 
the study of all the varying conditions af- 
fecting the oyster." There is every rea- 
son to suppose that the observations 
made upon these beds covcf all neighbor- 
in" beds, Lieut. Winslow's own words be- 
ing;"While I am unable to say with cer- 
taintj that the beds of other localities 
than the one 1 have examined, have been 
overworked, yet I should infer that such 
was probably the case, and considering 
the surprising results of the investigation 
of a locality supposed to be the most pro- 
ductive in the country ,if not in the world, 
the investigation of others cannot too 
soon be undertaken." 

Is it then true that the conditions de- 
scribed by Lieut. Winslow as indicating 
deterioration are to be found upon our 
lyster beds? His reply is that this is 
beyond question. Every fact, and he 
piles Ossa upon Pelion, corroborates his 
He says in detail: "1. On the old 
beds, the shells are dirty, worm-eaten, 
grow :singly, or in clusters of twos or 
threes, 1 with little sponges attached to 
them, and in'' many respects present an 
unhealthy appearance. 2. The ratio of 
young to mature is always either abnor- 
mally large or small. 3. The proportion of 
debris is enormous, in Pocomoke Sound 
amounting to as much as 57 per cent. 4. 
The number of oysters on the square yd. 
is in most cases decreasing steadily from 
season to season,and is never increasing " 
Being thus, apparently, forced to ac- 
knowledge that the glory of our oyster- 
beds is departing, we naturally turn to 
look for the causes of this imminent mis- 
fortune, and find Lieut. Winslow again 
ready for us. One by one he eliminates 
the possible natural causes by series of 
experiments which our space does not 
permit us to follow, and arrives at the 
conclusion that "after reviewing all the 
natural causes which affect the beds, 
we can assign to none of them the destruc- 
tion of either old or young oysters, or the 
extension of the beds whrlh has been co- 
incident with the diminution of the num- 
ber of the animals. Remaining then, as 
the only other operating cause, is the 
agency of man." 

What is included in that comprehen- 
sive phrase "the agency of man," any one 
who is familiar with the shores of Virgin- 
ia and Maryland, knows only too well, 
and Lieut. Winslow's recapitulation mere- 
ly puts it into scientific language. "Dredg- 
ing" he tells us, is the principal means by 
which the oyster fishery is carried on, and 
its effects would theoretically be as fol- 
lows: 1st. It would extend the beds. 



2d. It would destroy their fecundity by 
removing the breed oysters and destroy- 
ing their progeny." 

When we ask if the facts bear this out 
he replies; "While the dredges are in the 
water, the mud, sand, sponge, grass or 
other debris brought up are separated 
from the oysters, and together with all 
oysters unfit for market, thrown back in- 
to the water. The limits of the dredging 
ground are not accurately defined, and 
the vessels frequently drag large numbers 
of shells and oysters somedistance beyond 
the boundary of beds. The dredge, es- 
pecially when full, acts as a scrape, and 
carries before it much that would be col- 
lected in the network attached to it, had 
that receptacle been open. After "cul- 
ling" the oystere.or separating them from 
the old shells, those shells are thrown 
back again, (and with them many young 
oysters.) Should they fall on suitable 
ground, and any which is sufficiently con- 
sistent to support them is suitable, they 
form a small colony, which, by action of 
natural causes or the dredges, soon be- 
comes attached to the main bed, and the 
area of the latter is thus enlarged. The 
dredges are thus mainly instrumental in 
extending the arcs, especially bv their di- 
rect action in raking down the" the beds 
and spreading the shells and oysters. 

As to the diminished fecundity, the re- 
moval of mature brood oysters of course 
has its cffect.nnd should this removal con- 
tinue.thc fecundity will naturally dimin- 
ish, until there is virtually up reproduc- 
tion on the bed. But the' removal of the 
brool oysters is not by any means the 
sum total of the effects of the dredging. 
Millions of young oysters, anfit for mar- 
ket,:!™ carried off sticking to the shells 
of the mature oysters, and with those 
shells linii a final resting place on the 
shell heaps of the packing houses. Near- 
ly as many young arc destroyed by beino 
thrown from the dredging vessels upon 
soft or unfavorable bottoms, no care be- 
ing exercised, in the hurry and press of 
work, to see that the young are returned 
to the beds or other suitable ground. * 
* The evil of excessive fishery then ex- 
ists and, continuing, can have but One ef- 
fect. * * The failure of beds in differ- 
ent localities may occur at any time, anti 
it is more than probable that those of the 
Chesapeake Bay will be practically ex- 
hausted before many years." 

To point this warning, we have the ex- 
perience of England and France, where 
there has been a complete wreck of the 
oyster beds, only to be remedied by a to- 
tal prohibition of the fisheries for several 
years, and the legislation which they have 
been forced to atlopt is probably the only 
thing which will save us. The" results to 
be attained' are, (to quote Lieut. Win- 
slow,) "The prevention of exhaustive 
dredging. The reservation pf those beds 
or parts of beds upon which there is a 
large number of young growth. The 
prevention of the removal of the young 
growth from the beds. The close obser- 
vance of the close-time, which should in- 
clude the outer limits of the spawning 
season. The cleansing of the beds before 
the advent of the young brood. The ex- 
posure of suitable "cultch" when a bed 
has been long worked, and the destruction 
of star fish, drills~.,or other enemies that 
may exist on the beds." 

As to the existing condition ot our laws, 
Lieut. Winslow says: "In the locality 
which has been investigated, an inefficient 
law is entirely disregarded, an oyster 
guard exists, but pays no attention to the 
duties assigned, and the fishery is gov- 
erned by the demands of the market and 
the necessities of the oystcrmen." The 
remedy of oourse is with our legislators, or 
more accurately speaking with our voters, 
and wha't they should demand at once, 
before it is too late, is the "establishment 
of a commission to have charge of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the fishery — the com- 
mission to be composed of intelligent 
men, having special knowledge of the 
subjected allowed considerable power, 
and to be so appointed and constituted 
that their acts will be influenced by no 
consideration other than those for the 
good of the beds." It is this and this 
alone which will secure the future of our 
oyster bods> and make them permament 
sources of prosperity, and the subject is 



worthy of more consideration than it gets 
from those who are principally interested 
in it. 



The run ot shad on the North Carolina 
coast is reported to be larger than it haft 
been for years at this seasvn This is the 
result of the system of hatching which 
was begun several years ago. 



To the Editor of the Workman : 

Your readers are aware that an effort 
is being made to secure the passage of a 
bill distributing a fund to the States by 
the general Government on the basis of 
illiteracy, to , enlarge and strengthen the 
common schools of the country. The 
" Workman " W last month published a 
table illustrating the urgency of such a 
measure. The question is frequently 
asked by members of Congress, and doubt- 
less by others, ' Under what provision of 
the Constitution is found authority for 
such action ? " The answer is : " Under 
the same clause which gave authority for 
and validity to the war measures by force 
of which the ignorant slave became a free 
citizen with the ballot in his hand." But 
it is said, " these were war measures, and 
laws are silent in the midst of arms. 
These war measures found their sanction 
in the fact that they were necessary to 
the life of the nation. Salus popuh su- 
premo est lex is a maxim no less true' in 
time of peace than in time of war: — the 
remedies to be applied may be different; 
1 the right and duty ot applying them is 
I the same. The fact that armies were 
t marching against the Capitol of the nation 
i created an exigency which justified the 
j extra Constitutional right of issuing an 
j emancipation proclamation. No one who 
desired to see the nation live or believed 
! that it ought to live, doubts that it was a le- 
gitimate exercise of power, because vital 05 
j and necessary. For the same reason, what- 
i ever measures are essential to the life and 
1 safety of the nation, the nation may adopt. 
I Can any intelligent man say that the bal- 
] lot in the hands of nearly two millions of 
j men who are unable to read it, constitutes 
I a danger less imminent to the lile of the 
i nation than that which called into requi- 
' sition the war measures by which the 
slave was emancipated and our national 
debt was incurred ? Against the rebel 
forces that would destroy its life, the Gov- 
ernment hurled the force of its loyal citi- 
zens and overcame them. Against the/ 
deadly ballot of the illiterate voter there 
is absolutely no defence. Under any 
theory of State rights, which is not suici- 
dal, the Government can and must defend 
its life ; but under no theory of democrat- 
ic institutions may the voter be controlled 
or suppressed. Armed rebellion may be 
Constitutionally quelled by armed loyalty, 
but the bull-dozer and the ballot-stuffer. 
are alike deadly enemies to republican 
liMrty, no matter how great the .danger 
theyseek to avert. Safety cannot be found 
in suppressing an ignorant voter : — the 
only legitimate remedy is found in edu- 
cating him. 

These truths are indisputable. And 
now it needs to be Baid with emphasis' 
and iteration that we have reachedja point 
where danger from illiterate voters is no 
longer a matter of theory, or one that can- 
with impunity be neglected. 

For a number of years the illiterate 
Negro vote of the country was largely 
under the control of one party, and what- 
ever damage it did to given localities, it 
did not threaten national interests more 
seriously than did the party that con- 
trolled. it. Subsequently it has been so 
far suppressed as to relieve largely these 
localities from the evils of its ascendency, 
and has reached national issues only neg- 
atively. But the time is already come 
in some States, and is rapidly coming 
in all, when both parties will resolve 
themselves into a committee of the whole 
to see that this vote not only goes into 
the box, but comes out with its full force 
upon every state and national issue. 

Statesmen tell us with great 'truth that 
the voter needs his vote for his own pro- 
tection ; that when all parties are anxious 
that he shall vote, and determined that he 
shall be protected in his right to do so, 
then is he safe, and not until then. This 
is a great truth, but it is only a Bmall 
part of it They should raise and answer 
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the further question : How is the State to 
he protected aginst his Tote, and how is 
its safety to he secured while he is pro- 
tected in his rights? And that question 
receives fearful emphasis from , the facts 
just stated. — ~ 

That the Government lias the same 
right to send fort h the school master that 
it has to send forth the recruiting ser- 
geant, and for the same reason, cannot he 
denied except by a solecism in logic and 
common sense too obvious to require con- 
sideration. That it has been urged to do 
so' by many of our wisest and best Chief 
Magistrates; and that it has done so 
many, many times, from its very organi- 
sation, isa'mere matter of history, which 
ought t6 be so familiar thai no one en- 
trusted with the duty of legislating for 
its welfare,.necd ask for Constitutional 
power or repeated precedent to justify 
the action which is i.ow sought. The last 
four Presidents have only repeated in 
urgent language what the first five had 
«trongly urged, when they asked that the 

general Government shall take prompt of Providence, with three or four others, 
and efficient action in providing for the ! organized a company to engage in manu- 
general diffusion of knowledge as necessary I facluring on the Shetucket River, four 
to the safely of our institutions ; and if miles above Norwich. The mill^ village 
Congress shall make liberal appropria- at that point is now known as Taftville. 
tions either from public lands, from pro- In 1869 the corporation was reorganized 
ceeds from sale of public lauds, or foom j with a capital of $1,500,000, Mr. John R 
surplus revenues in the treasury, it will | Slater being one of the principal stock 
only repeat what has been done many 
times from 178" down to 18fr2. 

Washington City, March VUh, 1882. 



required for him. Help first those who 
help themselves^ 

The best work of Christian philan- 
thropy is to create chances for men. 

The Slater fund, by creating chances 
for 550 men a year for all time, will prove 
iake the 



miles north of Providence, B. I., a Til- 
lage which has been known as Slaterville. 

About 1822, John P. took the leading 
interest in what have since become the 
famous Amoskeag Mills, of Manchester, 
N. H. 

John Slater had three children, who a god-send to our country. Ti 
are now alive, all horn at 'Slaterville— teachers is to make the people. V 
John F. the present giver; William S., : This noble gift of a private citizen is an 
of Providence, president ot'the Worcester example and a reproach to our sluggish 
and 1 Providence R. B. Co., and the Congress, which is bound to fit the freed- 
Ruode Island Locomotive Works; and men for freedom as much as to give it to 
Elizabeth. 1 - them. We trust that the measure now 

John P. Slater was trained to the ill- pending to provide special aid for primary 
dustry in which his father and uncle were education in the South will not fail to 
engaged, and in 1834 was sent to take pass, and to open a wide way for the thous- 
charge of their milf at Jewett City, where amis who are waiting for the light, 
he lived until about the year 1840, when 
he look up his residence in Norwich. 
Upon the death of liieir father in 1843, 
John F. and Wm. T. Slater, formed a 
partnership. In 1872 they separated, 
William taking the Slaterville property, 
and John P. that at Jewett City. A few- 
years before this time, Edward P. Taft, 



men and their ! 
selves — give us 



I answer: We own our- 
inceto Yourselves, which 
The nation has freed us — 
i and ignorance we need 



THE JOHN F. SLATEE FUND. 

John F. Slater, a manufacturer of Nor- 
■wich, Conn., has decided to give $1,000,- 
000 for the education of colored people of 
the South, the fund to be put into the 
hands of trustees, under the laws of the 
State of New York. The trustees are to 
be Ex-President Hayes, Chief Justice 
Waite, President Oilman, of Johns IIop r 
kins University, the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, Governor Colquitt, of 
Georgia, , James P. Boyce, of Kentucky, 



holde 



1 president of the company 
ever since. ■ The Ponemah mill was com- 
pleted and the machinery started Novem- 
ber 16, '71. Its one roof, nearly one-fourth 
of a mile in length, covers a larger cotton 

manufacturing business than any other in , , andjisited some of the buildin 

America, although there are two or three ,?.., „„,, „„,,, 



A VISIT FROM PRESIDENT 
AETHTJE. 

On the thirteenth of last month, Presi- 
dent Arthur made his first official visit 
of inspection to the Chesapeake National 
Soldiers' Home, and afterwards visited 
the Normal School, accompanied by Sec- 
retary Lincoln, with his little son Abra- 
ham, Hon. Rutus Ingalls, U. SI Quarter- 
master-General, Senator Huwl.cy*, of Con- 
necticut, Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, 
who has been boarding with his family in 
the vicinity of Hampton for some weeks, 
Hon. Martin Maginnis, delegate from 
Montana, Commodore S. R. Franklin, U. 
S. N., and others. After seeing the stu- 
dents march into their dining hall, the 
Presidential party 



its help to teach us to use our freedo 

He then introduced Secretary Lincoln, 
who was greeted with cnthusiatie applause, 
and responded : 

" One of the hist things I expected to do 
here to-day wastn say anything. I thank you 
for your reception, •which I know was for the 
name I bear, the name of one who felt always 
a great interest in the colored race, because 
be felt that it had been long and greatly in- 
jured. It was the labor of his life, to repair, 
us fur as he could, that injury, by. giving you 
the right to your own labor. As it happened,/^ 
that right was given to vou before he died, _ 
and' that, as General ILiwley said, is your . 
path progress. I hope y/>u will all take it." 

Sejitor Edmunds, being introduced, 
said pleasantly : 

"Time flies, and I can bat say ditto to all ' 
that has been said. I will only say further to 
vou all— my young friends, Indians and all: 
"In one sense we arc' not free-in one sense 

a slave to Duty, a slave to Virtue— to that law 



id good. So, 



my young friends, of both races, when you 
go home to the prairies of the West, or the 
sunny fields of the South, reuicuiber this, and 
ever obey that master." 



concerns which, in a group of adjacent 
buildings, do more than this. Exchange. 



The Slater fund of one million dollars, 
to be devoted to the training of Negro 
teachers, is the gift of a representative 
New England man. Probably no charity 
has ever touched the Northern or the Na- 
tion's heart or sense as more wise and 

William A. Slater, of Norwich the son of | New England 

the giver, and John A. Stewart, W lira , ^jj h 0ver 6 tbe 
Dodge, and Morris K. toap ofNew l^fcood and development of the ex- 
is to oe me _, ,, . ... . „^ mn f i,„ f 



York. Ex-President Hay 
firal president. Mr. Slater, in a letter 
explaining his gift and his aims, says: 

"The general object which I desire to have 
excusively pursued is the uplifting of the late- 
ly emancipated populations of the Southern 
States and their posterity by conferring on 
them the blessing! of Christian, education. 
The disabilities formerly Buffered by these 
people, and their singular patience and fideli- 
ty in the great crisis of the nation, establish a 
just claim on the sympathy and good will 1 of 
humane and patriotic men. I cannot but feel 
the compassion that is due in view of their 
prevailing ignorance, which exists by no fault 
of their own. But it is not only for their own. 
sake, but also for the safety of our common 
country, in which they have been invested 
-with equal political rights, that I am desirous 
to aid in providing them with the means of 
such education as shall tend to make them 
good men and good citizens — education in 
■which the instruction of the mind in the com- 
mon branches of secular learning shall be as- 
sociated with training in just notions of duty 
toward God and man in the light of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The means to be ussd in the prosecution of 
the general object above described, I leave to 
the discretion of the corporation, only indica- 
ting, as lines of operation adapted to the 
present condition of thintrs, the training of 
teachers from among the people requiring to 
be taught, if in the opinion of the corpora- j 
tion, by such limited selectiou the purposes 
of the trust can be best accomplished, and 
the^. encouragement of such institutions as are 
most effectually useful in promoting this 
^training of teachers. 

ft is my wish that this trust be administered 
in no partisan, sectional, or sectarian spirit, 
but in the interest of a generouB patriotism, 
and an enlightened Christian faith, and that 
the corporation about to be formed may con- 
tinue to be constituted of men distinguished 
either by honorable success in business or by 
services to literature, education, religion, or 
the State." 

John F. Slater is a son of John Sla- 
ter, who, with his brother Samuel, was a 
pioneer in the work of cotton spinning in 
New England. In 1806 the two brothers, 
with Almy & Brown, formed a partner- 
ship for the establishment of an extensive 
mill property at 8v point about thirteen 



slave. More is }'et to come from that 
quarter for this cause. 

Its purpose, its grip in this matter, is 
characteristically determined. Wise and 
well-done work for the welfare of the 
"despised races" ot America will not suf- j to ai 
fice. Such eifort is watched studiously them 
by many who will help it along, and ) President Arthu 
finally crown it with adequate endowment. 

Our Southern schools do not need full 
endowment just now ; that would set 
them on one side ; they would cease to 
be 7 a living issue, 'and public interest 
and sympathy would take other directions. 



after which the school was assembled in 
the chapel of Virginia Hall, and sang 
some plantation songs and glees for the 
entertainment of the distinguished visitors, 
and short, kindly addresses were made by 
the President, Secretary Lincoln^and^en- 
ators Hawley and Edmunds. 

In introducing President Arthur, the 
Principal told the students of his well- 
known, brave championship of the slave, 
in the courts of New York, in 1855, and 
requested them, as a matter of interest to 
one who had thus proved his sympathy 
for their race, to make/the same avowal 
they had once made to President Garfield, 
letting him know by rising how many of 
them had been born in slavery. Perhaps 
three-quarters of the school rose, a larger 
proportion than might have been expected 
by one who realized how fast we are leav- 
ing the war behind, and a touching sight 
.ppreciated its meaning to 



'Ladi< 



; to my part 
. luded, was t 
! could bring 
tilt hold him 



piestii 



slavery. 



A sin 



But they need all the resources that nim ied Lemon wished to bring a slave into 
" rk and be protected in holdingjiim 



private benevolence can bestow to build 

up accommodations for the steady increase I there temporarily, and then take 
of students and to maintain teachers.' j "*™ 
"Bricks and brains" just now is the de- 
mand. When the maximum is reached, the ! 
tendency will be to establish foundations 
at well approved places. We must not 
complain of a long probation. 

The advance of ideas at the South was 
never so rapier- as n(.w ; Bourbonism- is 
fast passing away. The right of every 
man to himself, and to make the best man 
that he can of himself, by the use of his 
unimpeded energies, has overshadowed 
aristocratic notions. Schools of both 
races are fuller then ever before ; note 
what Dr. Mayo says of North Carolina, 
in another column. 

The part ofj the North is to send and 
support its besj heart and brain and skill 
to lift up the destitute but deserving and 
determined youths of the South. Here 
Mr. Slater's gift applies. It will suffice 
for the free tuition which must be made 



Texas. The question was brought into the 
New York court, and there decided — No 
decided that the moment a slave was brought 
by his master on to free soil, that moment his 
shackles should fall off, and he should be 
free That decision settled the question virtu- 
ally for the whole North, and had its part, 
no doubt, in the chain of causes which brought 
on the -war between slavery and freedom. I 
never was prouder of anything in my life than 
of a share in that decision. And now I am 
glad to sec before me Buch results as these 
which have grown out of the war. I am glad 
that General Hawley is here, who will say 
something more to you." 

General Hawley, thus called out, re- 
sponded by saying : 

"You re used, no doubt, to what we say 
at such times as this. I will only say that the 
thought which has been running through my 
mind As we have sat here is, that all the peo- 
ple intthis land are now absolutely free. You 
are absolutely free, and the only reas 
talking about blackB and whites, as far 



practically free to Negro youth, and help j l* w concerned, has passed away You own 
in a measure those who cannot pay for 
board and clothes besides. If it shall 
yield Bay $50,000 a year, it would aid 
550 students, allowing each one, say 
$90 per annum. 

Fourteen years' experience at Ilampton 
bas shown the capacity of the average 
Negro youth to pay, by bis labor, much 
over half bis board and clothing bills, and 
that but little more than free tuition is 




yourselves now. The time waa when the law 
was nursing your race— now the time has 
come when yon must stand on your feet, and 
do for yourselves. And that iB the reason 
why such a school as this is bo deeply interest- 
ing. Go out from it to live up to its teach- 
ings. I should feel personally disappointed 
ever to hear of any graduate from here who 
failed to be worthy of these advantages." 
The Principal replied : 
"In the name of these young men and wo- 



DEATH OF THE POET L0HGFELL0W. 

The death of the venerable and beloved 
poet Longfellow, so soon after the almost 
national celebration of his last birthday, 
bas brought a sense of personal loss into 
homes high and bumble, all over our land, 
lie was the poet of the people. All the 
breadth of his culture and learning served 
to increase the range of bis sympathy 
with common humanity, and his power of 
interpreting it to itself. If, as Tennyson/ 
beautifully says of him, be / 

"Sings ' , , * 

To one clear harp in divers tones," 
the tones are always those which echo 
in every heart. So his simple words and 
measures, never straining after effect, al- 
ways have one. The very commonness 
of some of his verses show their power. 
IIow many young souls have caught 
strength and inspiration from the Psalm - 
of Life, and the Builders, and Excelsior, 
how many hearts have been soothed by 
the magic of this master — 

"Whose songs gushed from his heart. 
As showers from the clouds of -summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start." 
It is pleasant to think of our first mar- 
tyred President Lincoln, cheered *under 
the crushing burdens that almost over- 
whelmed his great soul, by the grand 
closing apostrophe in Longfellow's "Build- 
ing of the Ship," that he heard for the 
lirst time from a friend ; and how his 
deep eyes filled with tears as the ^ines 
were quoted to him — \z* 
"Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State, 
Bail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, c 
With all the hopes of future years, — 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! "\ 

" In spite of rock and tempeat'aroar, 
In spite of falsu lights ou the; shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the aea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are alUwith thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, cfyr I 
tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee." 
There is no class of people-in this coun- 
try who should cherish Mr. Longfellow's 
memory more tenderly than the freedmen 
should. Like all the rest of the great 
poets of America, who, with Bryant, have 
begun to pass away from us, he has al- 
ways given his voice for treedom and 
justice to the oppressed, and has happily . 
lived to sing " the glad evangel of lib- 
erty through all the land to every inhabi 
tant thereof," and the new song (ff love. 
" So perish the old gods; 
But out of the sea of time 
Rises a new land of glory 
Fairer than the old. 
Over its meadows green 
Walk the young bards and sing. 



r \ 



' Build it again. 
O ye bards, 
Fairer than before! 
Ye fathers of the new race, 
Feed upon morning dew, 
Sing the new Song of Love.' 



V 



extcrmina- 



to a home in this country and the means of 
getting a living and acquiring the arts of civi- 
lization. I am in favor of establishing and 
maintaining boarding schools at every agency. 
I don't think much of the plan of bringing 
Indian children to Carlisle or Hampton to be 
educated. I would have the common branch- 
es taught, but the must important education 
the Indians can have is to be taught how to 
work ; practical industry is a great civilizcr." 

Where is practical industry taught with 
the common branches more thoroughly 
than at Carlisle or Hampton i The methods 
of these schools have been repeatedly stated 
in recent public documents. They do not 
seem, however, to enjoy the favor of the Sec- 
Secretary ^Teller's advocacy of maintaining 



At Hampton, the 'remembrance will | the Indians in the West als. 
*lwavs be fresh of the kindness which Mr. I they done? Ia not the voice fi 
SmgfljUttW showed to the Hampton stu- , civilisation; from the West 
dents when they were singing up hef | llo » he Secrtt 11S8ertt hiB frien(lahi p for 
walls in the North. I hey will always th<Indian; ne ia rep „ rt ed assaying: "I am 
repeat with pride the story of their meet- Al friend to the Indian ; I recognize his right 
Ing the venerable poet, by his invitation,"! ■ 
at the gate of Mount Auburn, in the dewy 
Sabbath morning, and standing with him 
round the grave of Charles Sumner, while 
they sang/' My Lord, what a Morning ; " 
ami then of their kind entertainment in 
his historic house. 

Que of the freshest of the many personal 
anecdotes of Mr. Longfellow which his 
death has brought to light, is the account 
given by a correspondent of a Providence 
paper,. Apphia Howard, of how one of 
the most striking of'the poet's sonnets 
came to be written. It is always interest 
ing to trace back the crystallization of a 
' great author's thought. I 
She says : / 
•-I found in l'Sfi-l, on a torn scrap of the 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette," a de- 
scription of a bufying-ground in Newport's 
News, where, on the head-board of a soldier, 
might be read the words: "A Union Soldier 
mustered Out," and this was the only inscrip- 
tion. 1 - Knowing Mr. Longfellow's intense de- 
votion to the I'niou, I thought it would im- 
- press him greatly. Carefully pasting the 
broken bits together on a card, I sent it to Mr. 
Longfellow. In a few days lie acknowledged 
it by a letter which I did not at all expect, as 
follows: 'In the writing of letters, more, 
perhaps, than in anything else, Shakespeare's 
words are true, and 

'The lli^u.. purpose never is o'ertook, 
I'lilcss'the deed go with it. 1 
For this reason, the touching i 
have stmt me has not yet shaped 
cally in my mind, as I hope it sol 
Meanwhile I thank you most s 
bringing it to my notice, and 1 

you in thinking it very beautiful.' After a \ tion. declared that these 
while, it did shape itself in the poet's mind the solution of the Indi 
in the form of the exquisite sonnet beginning i philanthropists are not a 
with the inscription." , these practical systems In 

The following is the .sonnet, exquisite tbelr f,lltl 
■ indeed. 



a climate thut through the at work persuading the inhabitants to throw 
pleasant, with a lovely early I up the average shiftless Southern policy of 
spring, and such days in the middle of Feb- scattering the children of a community 
ruary as make it a luxnry to live. Wilming- among a dozen inefficient private schools, and 
ton is pushing ahead in a moderate way, and i concentrate on one vigorous public establish-' 
is yet destined to an important position ment supported by local taxation. From 
among the cities of our southern Atlantic V ese village schools will go out the teachers 
coast. Here, our good friend. Amy Bradley, for the open country, and gradually the vast 
has done her splendid work, perhaps the army of ignorance that keeps this trrand old 
best yet done in the South, because it demon- | State in the back-ground will be lifted up 
strates that the itiost hopeless of the "poor t into the light of the new era. No American 
white trash," which is the dismal class of I State has greater capabilities for agriculture, 
these States, can be lifted up by the power of I manufactures, milling, fisheries, and a certain 
a Christian education to a respectable, intelli- style of coast commerce, than North Carolina. 
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working obscurely, but at a vital point of the 
Indian question; too much cannot be done 
for them. But Government agents as educa- 
tors, or moral agents, are not likely, as a rule, 
judging from past experience, to be very suc- 
cessful. We say, missionaries for missionary 
work ; government officials, for governmental 
duties. 

Carlisle and Hampton are, however, doing 
a work not only for Indians, but are creating 
an enlightening, hopeful sentiment in the 
Bast, which, in return, has so far, given 
Hampton already more money th 



within the past twenty years. North Carolin 
was inhabited by half a dozen sorts of white 
people less acquainted with each other and 
more hostile in their prejudices than would 
seem possible to the -populations of as many 
different American States. Even yet the 
State is greatly impeded in its progress by 
the absurd provincialisms that are rooted in 
the obstinate ignorance of great masses even 
of its white people, the illiteracy of the State 
I being perhaps more alarming than any in the 
South. 

liut, with all these local variations, the 
North Carolina character is very sharply em- 
phasized from the Virginian and the South 
Carolinian, between which it is sandwiched. 
Without the culture and mental brilliancy of 
Virginia, or the social spring and poetic ima- 
gination of South Carolina," the Old North 
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, , . . , ' tian t i ■ ' ' ' I s t ( ■ 1 an extract infill a leiAei ill 

LV'N-v^r'^rrZ North OtroHnt, written by the Kev. A. L, 

wave | Mayo, of Boston, 

(tameless and deathless; sentinel or scout I Such general information on every 
Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 'Southern State would add greatly to 
Northern interest in tlieiu all, and, per- 
haps, attract down there some of the en- 
terprise that now seeks the West. "Young 
man, go South," may be the watchword 
in less than ten years from now. , 

" North Carolina in a rough way may be said 
to consist of four Slates. A hundred miles 
back from its amphibious coast, the country 
is a vast pine forest not a hundred feet above 
tide water, intersected by countless streams, 
with great rivers pushing up from the ocean, 
—one of the most peculiar countries in the 
world, inhabited by crowejs of Negroes, and 
largely peopled by the sort of folk on whom 
mother Amy Bradley has been at work for the 
sixteen years at Washington. Its half a 
;u towns, like New Iierne, Beaufort, and 
mington, the largest in the State, are 
•derate way ;and, all along the 
; capabilities of- the fisheries 
truck-farmiu " are becoming apparent. 
, r o hundred miles westward, the region 
overlooked by the capital is a country of large 
capabilities, varying from one to Ave hundred 
feet above the sea, heavily wooded, and capa- 
ble of becoming a densely populated and 
most valuable agricultural empire. Then 
comes the proper Piedmont region, overlooked 
by Grecoaborough, Salisbury, and Charlotte, 
through which pour a dozen great rivers on 
their journey from the mountains to the low- 
lands, any oue\bf them representing a water- 
power equal to half a dozen of largest manu- 
facturing cities. This region in North Caro- 
lina, as in Virginia and South Carolina, is 
evidently the home of future empire. It is 
peopled largely from the Scotch-Irish and 
more energetic English and early German emi- 
gration, and represents a great\ future in the 
history of this old commonwealth. Beyond 
rises the great mountain world; an average 
table-land of two thousand feet, towered 
above by the summits of the loftiest ridges of 
the great Appalachian chain. Altogether, 
North Carolina is five hundred miles in its ex- 
treme length from east to west, and, at its 
southern corner, two hundred and fifty miles 
in breadth. 

From Greensborough to Wilmington is a 
transition as great as from north to south. 
Down here on the banks of Cape Pear River, 
environed by a wilderness of marsh lands, its 
streets a shifting drift of sand, sleeps the little 



and kindly to 
of the old'Stal 
by emigration 
ful of the South-western States, is really the 
child of North Carolina. Every one of her 
Presidents were born on the eastern side of the 
mountains; and, indeed, the four south 
western States, to say nothing of whole 
patches of country in the north-west, have 
been overflowed by this torrent of emigration 
that for almost a hundred years has poured 
from the Old North State. " North Carolina 
to-day reminds one of a bounteous mother, 
Who, Rt fifteen, began to "raise "her family, 
and send them forth t<> people new lands, and 
at sixtv, when her children are set up in" life, 
buys a new gown ami cap, moves into a new 
ut for another thirty years' 



Liberal politics, the temperance reformation, 
and the public school are "the tandem team" 
that will drag the old commonwaalth out of 
the mud hole in which she ^h as labored, up 
into the broad highway of American progress 
and prosperity. j 

We are strongly pressed to spend the entire 
summer months in tin State, attending half 
a dozen institutes ft'teachers that will be in 
session at different points, from - the sea-coast 
to the heart of the mountains. No more at- 
tractive work could be offered to anv man; 
and if Providence would vouchsafe strength 
after our seven month's tramp, from October 
till June, we should be strongly tempted to 
go in, and fight the campaign out on that 
line. But this is not probable. Human en- 
durance has bounds; and these enthusiastic 
people of the South, in their new enthusiasm, 
for education, make such demands upon 
strength and sentiment, that safety lies in 
beating a retreat through the summer and 
laying up ammunition by the sea-side or 
among the mountains for new efforts in the 
coniin« year. But nowhere in the Southland , 
has our ministry c f education been met with / 
a heartier welcome, and no people have made 
adecper impression .upon our heart or seemed 
more worthy to be worked for and prayed 
for by every Christian patriot, than the deep* 
souted, sensible, and kindly folk of North 
Carolina. We still cherish the hope that we 
ran see this magnificent old commonwealth 
i in its summer glory, sail through its laby- 
| rinths of romantic coast, behold its bright, 
sun lit fields at the season of the cotton 
bloom, journey through its beautiful upland 
in harvest time, and from the summit of Black 
Mountain feci ourselves on the pinnacle of 
that part of the Union which stretches from 
Colorado, two-thousarJd miles, toward the 
rising sun. 



tary is said to say: "And right here I desire 
to say that a large proportion of the friends 
of the Indians in the East, being ignorant of 
the character and. condition of those people, 
are utterly incapable of presenting any prac- 
ticable plan fur his civilization. With the 
best intentions, these philanthropists would 
prescribe a policy which would lie fatal to the 
Indian. For example, they would insist on 
land in severalty, which, if forced upon In- 
dians before they are ready for such a change, 
would be fatal to them." 

The best expression of Eastern sentiment is 
what it has (i<///e,not what it has said. They, 
{especially those in Boston) have given in the 
past four years fifty- five thousand dollars 
to the Hampton Institute, to help provide ele- 
mentary English studies and opportunities for 
Indians to learn to work in. the various de- 
partments of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, for they- believe, of all things, in a prac- 
tical education with simple studies. For the 
Indian work at Hampton the government has 
given in all, thirt^hree thousand dollars. 

Any statement implying that they would at 
once scoop up and dump whole bodies of 
wild Indians clown "upon lands in severalty," 
is a travesty. These "ignorant" people be- 
lieve that Borne Indians are about ready for 
such a change, but that in general, the divis- 
ion of lands among them, along with citizen- 
ship, should be an objective point, definitely 
adopted as a public policy, and approached 
as - rapidly as can be done.. There are 
extremists both East and West. TO* affirm 
that "a large proportion of the friends of In- 
dians in the East, being ignorant of the char- 
acter and condition of the Indian, are entirely 
incapable of presenting any practicable plan 
for his civilization, " would be more just, judg- 
ing from 'the past, if included the friends of 



city of twenty thousand people, the most pop- 
ulous in the State, yet already beginning to 
envy the more rapid growth of the uphill 
towns. But, here, you are out of the omni- 
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toward liberal politics. The peopl 
Carolina never went ovrt of the Union, but the 
politicians of the low country captured the 
State, ami dragged it through the terrible 
rive years of war, leaving it almost in ruins. 
But the people have steadily pushed on to- 
ward a conservative and sensible management 
of public affairs. Another presidential cam- 
paign may possibly land the State high anil 
dry above the slough of sectional politics, 
and place it in that most valuable class of 
commonwealths which are to become the an- 
chor of the Union for the coming generation. 

The second remarkable development is the | 
temperance revival that for the past two years 
has swept through the country. We were re- 
minded everywhere of the days of our boy- 
hood in New' England, and all the old scenes 
of the temperance reformation of that dav are 
now being re-enacted in this State. Igno- 
rance and " mean whiskey'* are the twin de- 
mons of Southern life. Nine-tenths of the 
violence, and all manner of uncleanness that 
riots in this land, is the direct outcome of 
liquor among the vast swarms of low-down 
black and white population. The temperance 
pledge and the schoolmistress, vigorously- 
worked for a quarter of a century, would lift 
up this State to one of^thc most prosperous 
and attractive of American commonwealths. 

But more marked than cither, is the great 
revival of public education that we found 
everywhere among the people. The old col- 
leges and academics are all waking into new 
life, and are probably better in quality than 
ever before, though many arc sorely pressed 
by lack of funds. Seminaries for girls, like 
the Peace Institute and St. Mary's at Haleigh, 
and secondary schools for boys, like Bing- 
ham's at Mebanesvillc, are t mong the most 
hopeful omens of superior tducation we 
have met in the Sotith. But the most charac- 
teristic development is in the country towns 
and villages, where it takes the form of the 
village graded school. At Goldsborough, 
Raleigh, Greensborough, Wilson, and vari- 
ous other considerable towns, can be found 
a public school for white children, of re- 
markable vigor, managed by an expert, 
taught by the beBt methods, and thoroughly 
satisfactory to all classes of the people. 
Many schools for colored children of the same 
sort are being established. Indeed, the great 
school mania seems to be raging through the 
length and breadth of the State. Our 
carpet-bag was filled with theSmoBt pressing 
invitations to visit a score of these places, 
where a group of public- spirited people were 



Died.— April l:ith, at Lynchburg, Va., 
of consumption, Sarah A. Lucas, a° grad- 
uate of Hampton Institute, of the class 
the growth (0 f'7S. She was a student there three 
years, a faithful student and conscien- 
tious Christian She has taught for 
the past year successfully in Nelson 
County, Va. Her death in the midst of 
her usefulness will be mourned by her 
many friends in the school. 



In another column will be found an in- 
teresting sketch of the corner stone exer- 
cise at the colored Normal and Aoricul- 
tural School at Tuskegec, Alabama, which 
is superintended by two Hampton gradu- 
ates, Mr. Booker Washington and Miss 
Olivia A Davidson, the latter a graduate 
also of the Framingham Normal School 
in Massachusetts. The school was found- 
ed last year by the State which pays the 
teachers' salaries J>y annual appropriation. 
The enterprising efforts of the young sup- 
erintendents to establish it on a basis of 
strength and-' practical usefulness by mak- 
ing it an industrial school in the spirit of 
Hampton, have met cordial reponse from 
both the colored and white citizens. The 
corner stone was laid by Hon. Waddy 
Thompson, of Alabama. 

Mr. Washington, and Miss Davidson, 
will spend the summer vacation in the 
Xor£h in efforts to raise the funds neces- 
sary for their Bchool building, and we 
very heartily commend them and their 
cause to the friends of Hampton and of 
such as Hampton's work. 



On account of the removal of the Printing 
office the past month, this number of the 
Workman has been somewhat delayed. 

The office is now located on the first floor 
of the "Stone Memorial building, and is 
larteer, better ventilated and better lighted than 
therold one in the basement of Virginia Hall. 



HQBSf OBD'S AOID PHOSPHATE 
In Impaired Digestion. 
I have used Horsfurd's Acid Phosphate 
with success in cases of nervous prostration, 
wherein the digestion was more or less impair- 
ed ; especially in those cases characterized by 
great prostration, with excessive sweating. 
Cleveland, O. E. C. BUELL, M. D. 
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3FB0H HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

OW A GlBA REMODELED HER SOHOOL- 
HOUSE. A STORY JOK Da. MaXo: "PULL 

Mamma in," Local OpnoN. A Good 
Record. On Fire twice a dat. A 
Joint letter. A School among the 
Mountains. 

how a girl remodeled her school house. 

a 8t0ry for dr. mayo- 

T>r. Mayo's lecture in our number is 
well illustrated by the following atory 
of a young teacher's labors for her little 
kingdom. 



-S. C. Jai 



14, 1883. 



Dear friend: 

I am now teaching in this township* I. came 
here the last of October, and opened Bchool the 
first of November. I opened with three schol- 
ars. All that week the same tliree came. The 
next week I went with hopes of seeing more 
scholars, but I only had three new ones to 
come. I had several inclinations to be dis- 
couraged, but the thought of how some of the 
Hampton graduates work in Virginia, cheered 
me to do the best I could, I (oiled on through 
that week with six little scholars, and at the 
end of the week I welt to visit some of the 
parents. I asked the reason why they did not let 
their children come to school ; the whole cry 
was that it was a hard year, and *hat they 
were not able to send their children to 
school. 

I insisted upon them as best I could, to send 
their children with what thej tu*£ And ♦hey 
promised to do so. 

On Monday riming I wenS to sohooi and 
found ten new occz. The next wett more 
came, and now my school numbers seventy- 
seven scholars. My school house is constructed 
of pine logs, When I came here I found the 
house very open. I soon managed that how- 
ever. I appointed a day to clean up around the 
school house. On that day we were to daub the 
house, nail boards over the cracks, mend the 
clay chimney, scrub the floor and sweep the 
yard. 

That morning you should have seen the 
children coming up the hill to the school 
house, some with tubs, scrubbing brushes, 
hoes, boards and brooms. After prayers, we 
■went to work upon the house, and soon finish- 
ed it. Every crack was nailed up, and then 
we went to daubing, which was indeed very 

pleasant work. I/think Mrs. it would 

have done you some good to see how faithfully 
those children worked that day. We finished 
the work, and then dismissed school. Now my 
school house looks like a new one to what it 
did when I came here. The Trustees compli- 
mented, me upon what was done, but I told 
them it was no more than my duty. 

I ifeeded seats in the house, and asked the 
Trustees to give me the benches, but they 
said they were not able to do so. Then I 
wrote.to the parents of the children, whom 
I thought able to assist me, and eight of them 
answered. Then I had ten benches with two 
others that I had. 

I feel very proud of my little school j per-' 
haps it is because I had such a hard ti-ue in 
getting it to start. As a general thing, the 
children are very poor. They are not able to 
get the books and clothes they need. If ever 
a set of children needed aid, I think these do. 
I often wish I were able to help them; but I 
am not. 

Remember me kindly to my teachers and 
friends. 

Hoping to hear from you soon. 

I am yours truly, 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



that this is not only the case with the boys, 
but also with the girls. I have talked to 
them a great deal about it, and asked them 
if their parents taught them to fight. Some 
said, "no", others "My mother told me if 
any body struck me to strike them back." 

Another day I was talking to a little girl 
about calling another bad names.and told her 
that I thought her mother would be ashamed 
of her if she could see her now. One little 
boy spoke up and said, "Her mother aint no 
better." 

Most of the colored people here are getting 
along very nicely, but. as in every other place, 
they have their stumbling blocks,and the bar- 
room is one of them. 

Some of the citizens arts trying to get "Lo- 
cal Option" here. Two of the colored minis- 
ters have taken hold of it,and are doing good 
work — the other minister has not consented 
to Bpeak to his congregation about it, because 
he believes some one is trying to get an office. 

There are a great many children here, but 
the Sunday schools are not well filled. I 
have a class in one of them, and am trying to 
do all I can to help them, but the people do 
not seem to take very much interest in Sun- 
day school work. We have over two-hun- 
dred children in school days, and I don't 
think half of them attend Sunday school. 

While I feel that a great many of the par- 
ents are to blame for not setting their child- 
ren good examples, some are trying to bring 
them up the best they can. 

At first I thought my labor was all in vain, 
but now I find that the children are learning 
something, and their conduct is much better. 
Though the work is hard, I enjoy it. 

Yours truly, 



A GOOD RKCOKD. 



11. 



"PULL MAMMA IN." LOCAL OPTION. 

What can be expected of the children, 
where the mothers "aint no better." Well 
theri, as Dr. Mayo Bays, and aa often hap- 
pens, tie children must be brought into 
the better way by the teacher, and then 
they will turn about and"puil mamma in." 

Co. Va. January 28, 1882. 

My Dear Friend:— 

Our school began September 19th. We 
have quite a comfortable school house, but it 

iB not large enough for the children of 

I have the intermediate grade,and like it very 
well, though I thought at first that I could 
not possibly manage the children. 

The parents seem very anxious to have 
their children learn, but the children are 
very, very rude. They do not believe that 
we should do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us, but as they do unto us; so 
if one boy strikes another, ho generally gives 
iim as good as he sends. I am sorry to say 



Aa cxCoi graduate who has been teaching 
for several years, gives the following statis- 
tics of his work : 

Ga. February 20, 1881. 

Mv school at present is in the city of Dari- 
en Mcintosh Co., No. 01, an average of 50 
daily attendance. My scholars progress rap- 
idly. I have taught upwards of 600 children 
ciuce I left Hampton, and about 1300 days, 
nave been teaching ever since I left the school, 
and have been successful. Safely can I say, 
ftho'-mvsclf) that my scholars and patrons 
have cried because my time was up.and want- 
ed me back again. I am a member of the 1st 
A. B. Church of Brunswick, Ga. and em- 
braced the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ 

April 5th, 1875 Thanks to my kind Re- 
deemer. I have been tryiutr to follow and 
keep my promise to Him. and the faith of 
which I profess.ever since I entered into the 
fold. 

I am writing now very hurriedly, at 13 
o'clock P. M. or night. Have none or little 
time during the day for communications. I 
wanttocomc back and finish my Ssniou course 
at Hampton, (as I have no wife now.) 
G. R. Jackson is teaching in here. If I can't 
ctfme to Hampton, October, 1S82, I hope to 
nter Oberlin, Ohio, or Lincoln, Pennsylva- 
iia. Trusting to hear from you soon, 

, I am yours sincerely, C. 



ON FIRE TWICE A DAY. 

. An ardent young teacher— an under- 
graduate—is fighting fire with fire in a dif- 
cult Btation. 

Z. 20, 1882. 
er soon after 

I had returned froux, Conn., and did as you 
requested me. After the people found me at 
home, they were very anxious for me to take 
a school. I was offered four Bchools: two by 
the trustees of District, and two by 
the people of two other districtB, all of the 
same county I am liviog in. I accepted the 

one nearest to me in DiBtrict. I passed 

examination without any trouble, aud have 
been teaching sixteen weeks; four more 
weeks and my school will close. 

I have on roll sixty-five pupils, and my 
pay is $25.00 per mobth. , My school house is 
small and uncomfortable ; the school board 
does not furnish anything in the way of school 
furniture, excepting one blackboard about 
three feet square. The benches I use are 
made by taking slabs, (that is the outside 
part that comes off a log when sawed) turning 
the bark Bide down and boring two holes in 
each end, and fitting round pieces in for legs. 
The Bchool-house is an old frame building, 
without any plastering, and with plenty of 
ventilators: the stove is in very bad condition. 
I have to stop two and three times a day 
(generally) to put out fire; first the floor, and 
then the joists. This makeH the fourth ses- 
sion I have taught school in this county. I 
taught three sessions before going to Hamp- 
ton, and finding myself not qualified a« I 
should be, caused me to go to H, with a view 



of graduating for a school teacher. I was 
successful in making the Middle and was pro- 
moted to the Senior class before I left; but 
,y mother's death may throw me out of gradu- 
ating in '83 as I had expected. Soon as my 
school ends here, I expect to teach a five 
months' session in Westmoreland County, Va. 
They are building a new school-house, and 
expect to have it finished about the time I 
get through here. Hoping to hear from you 
when convenient, 

I am yours respectfully, L. 

_\ 

A JOfNT LETTEB. 



Two of our most faituful workers who 
are at present associated in care of a pri- 
vate school, send in a joint account of 
their success. 

, Virginia, January ?M, 1882. 

Kind friend : 

We received your cards [contain- 
ing a set of enquiries sent to all the gradu- 
ates] some time ago, and take pleasure in re- 
plying to your questions. Mr. McNeil came 
here in Sept. last and assumed the principal- 
ship of Public graded school No. 2, in our 
town, and by some labor succeeded iu having 
the school-house made comfortable for the 
winter, an i procuring m my other things 
necessary to the couifori of both teachers and 
scholars, with which things the school had 
not before been provided. 

We opened school, after the completion of 
these necessary repairs, Oot. :i 1st, with 37 
pupils, but the number now on roll is nearly 



: tin 



any. 



prospen 



achers, and the school is in 
tion. The 2nd assistant 
teacher, is a lady graduate of the Richmond 
High School, and ouce taught in the public 
schools of that cityJ We have just received 
the "Southern Workman" in which is pub- 
lished an excellent leitei to the "Hampton 
Graduates," from Miss Longstreth of Philadel- 
phia, whose annual address to them is always 
hailed with a welcome, and perused with 
much interest. I should like very much to 
know her address. 

Hoping to be kindly remembered by you 
and Hampton, 



We are very truly yours, 



and H. 



A SCHOOL AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

One of our most thoughtful and earnest 
graduate teachers gives a very interesting 
account of his school among the moun- 
tains of Virginia, and of the state of 
the colored people in that region. 

Co, Virginia, Dec. 29th, 1811. 

My Dear friend; 

Your cards have been received. 
I delayed answer until Christmas holidays, 
as I then would have more time, and could 
spend more thought upon it. We began our 
school on the 19th of Sept. 1881. None of 
the teachers of 1 .at year came back, I think 
it necessary or an advantage for a teacher to 
know how his predecessor has managed. It 
prevents abrupt changes; gradual changes' 
are often preferable in keeping up the interest 
of the scholars, and eBtabhshiug conlidence in 
the teacher. 

We had to get information on general 
matters from Superintendent, purents and 
children. It is well to hear these parties, but 
not to blindly trust them. We have a nice 
school house of three rooms, olastered, and 
with windows with weights; but it ought to 
have Ave rooms instead of three, considering 
the number of children that should come. 
I am informed by the Superintendent that 
money is lacking to make these needful chan- 
ges. I have taken pains, from time to time, 
to make known to the officials its needs. 

Our Superintendent is kind und courteous, 
as much Boas any I have met. While I ap- 
preciate his services, I do not fail to see im- 
portant things that have been left undone. 

jliia , of '80 and Miss , of '81 

are with me. They are patient and hard- 
working, and so I am glad to be with them. 
I found the children bad in conduet, and 
careless in study. It appears most every one 
would say, we had a hard school to mauagc. 
I told my children at first, if ihey were good, 
I could be good, or if bad, I would be bad. 
That is, thai I' would rule by moral suasion if 
I could, by corporal punishment if I must. I 
Had the latter to be the better remedy. 
Many aretuught at home to do unto others as 
they jire done uuio. and are allowed to mingle 
freely with bad cuildreu in the streets. Since 
we have become wcqiuiuted. 1 do nut, whip 
much. I urn ghid mat they are now more 
interested m iheir siudies. 1 do not utuibute 
mentioned defects to other teachers, but to 
the pupils' surroundings; and perhaps what I 
say of them will be said by my successor. 



— ■ « 

The scholars of my room appear to hav« 
been well taught in reading and spelling, but 
in arithmetic and grammar, going through 
rules appear* to have been aimed at, more than 
thoroughness. This Is a graded school, in 
which history and other common-school 
branches are taught. Irregular attendance is 
a great draw-back to its success. Some have 
to live in service during the time they come to 
school. So they come late and do not have 
much time for study after school. We have 
enrolled about 200 but some have stopped. I 
think we reported 164 this month. I believe 
I could get in many more if I had rooms and 
teachers. Our term is now more than half 
out. I like this part of our state. How differ- 
ent the products,) the scenery, and I may Bay 
the people. One has to come West to find 
out the tmthfulness of the geographical state- 
ments th« Virginia is one of the first tobacco 
growing states. Wheat is grown extensively, 
but little corn. 

The town appears to He at the foot of the 
mountains, but I find they are a few miles 
off. Most every where the eye looks, it rests 
on theBe "everlasting hills." The scenery is 
grand and beautiful. I do uot think the 
colored people here differ , much from 
those in Hampton, I do hqt think the 
young men and women long for the higher 
education, though most can read and write. 
They do not save enough of their earnings. 

The placo lacks far-seeing, right-minded, 
sacrificing and intelligent leaders.- I think 
there are good people here, but I do not think 
many of them, throw all their influence in the 
right direction. I cite as an example the 
Sunday schools, which are poorly attended, 
and their fairs which are well attended. So- 
ciety lines are not distinctly drawn. The 
actions of the good do not say to the bad 
promptly enough — if you do that you cannot 
go with me. Our Superintendent says that 
there is lack of society among us, and thinks 
that education so far does not appear to ac- 
complish it; that is, form a society of the 
good and the bad. This is hot pleasant if 
true, but it does not discourage me. The 
more fault there is, the harder we should work, 
and better lives we should live. I mean that 
this should be a stimulus to the noble fevt 
who believe in the future importance and 
glory of the Anglo-African. 

We have three colored churches here; the 
Baptist, A. M. E. and M. E. Methodists. 
Each of us go to a separate Sunday school. 
I have not been able to get the old ones to 
come, and not very many young women and 
men. I hope to do something for local op- 
tion movement in the state. I prefer total 
prohibition. 

Our Superintendent did not get as* many 
Hampton graduates as he wanted. He speaks 
well of the Institute and them. I hope the 
school is getting on well. I hope you /will 
remember me to the Principal and the,teach- 
ers who know me. 

I am your friend, S. 



WHAT IT 00STS. 

A gentleman was walking in Regent's Park, 
in London, and he met a man whose only 
home was in the poor house. He had come, 
out to take the air, and excited the gentle- 
man's interested attention. 

"Well, my friend,," said the gentleman^ 
getting into conversation, "it is a pity thV/ a 
man like you should be situated where you ,- 
are. Now may 1 ask how old you are?" 

The man said he was eighty years ol 

" Had you any trade before you becameT 
penniless?" . , ^ 

" Yes, I was a carpenter." - * 

" Did you use intoxicating drink?" / 

"No. oh no, I only took nay beerf never 
anything stronger; nothing lint my beer." 

" How much did your beer come to a day?'* , 

" Oh, a sixpence a day, I suppose."* \ 

11 For how long a time?" 

" Well, I suppose for sixty years." 

The gentleman had taken out his note-book, 
and he continued figuring with his pencil 
while he went on talking with the man. 

" Now let me tell you,'' said be, as he fin- 
ished his calculations. *'how much that beer 
coBt you my man. You can go over the fig- 
ures yourself."' And the gentleman demon- 
strated that the money, a sixpence a day for 
sixty years, expended in beer, would, if it 
had been saved and placed at interest, have 
yielded him nearly eight hundred dollars a 
year, or an income of fifteen dollars a week 
for self support. 

" Let me tell you how much a gallon of 
whiskey cost," eaid a judge after trying a case. 
"Oue gallon of whiskey made two men mur- 
derers: it made two wives widows; and made 
eight children orphans." Oh! It's a, costly 
thing.— Dr. Richard Young. 

In the English Parliament, some years ago, 
a member moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the cause of intemper- 
ance among the people. Another member 
arose, and said he thought he could tell them 
without a committee: it was drinking- This 
being a clear statement of the case, a clear 
statement of the cure will be, Stop drinking. 
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D0IDEHT8 OTJHDIAH LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

Shaking Hahd. Roukd th« World. 

An incident of fj^^. 
^,^.T,ts as well as their comrad.s, he. been 
wccen"vT»it to the .chool of a Japanese 

ode ed girl in th rstud, hall; and held her 
^ n intensest interest, quite overcoat- 
Sg SS common, bashful 
»nd explanations were free and eager. They 
Reined to be conecioo. , of something ^ympa- 

th0tiC '"and 'iXoX t ■ couM " 

^&B^ s r\ri y rK 

?'und-aud r im Western "Indians" the lost 
children of Asia « "How do your 

One question asked was "°* , 
people cook ? " The young lady had ev dent- 
v m.t been very familiar with ^c -nyster.es j 
the kitchen in her childhood at home, ami 

ought things might have etaj«.d in 
years, but she told the inquirers that the MM*, 
en ■• stove" was a large flat stone, on which the 
firVwas built, while the pots were hung above 
?t and the smoke escaped through a hole m 
he roof, there being no chimney. A del g - 
e l murmur ran through her audience. "That . 

like Indian house. rtat b dian w a, 

I.,,, home— no chimney !' They were de- 
li..! ed also to hear lhat trie people s,t on the 

" l SnToRd of on chairs. The next question 
C Do tnef w»sh and iron in your country! 
n , i„r the Indian wav and Japanese way 

country women tanc (,rcav i> „, n nini» 
clothes very clean, if only in the 
streams when they can a.ffor. n, »»»b 
convenient, and in place ol roniug. 
them very smoothly on a bouro to "*3- 

Among th. other question, put and kindly 
answered were; What sort of dress do the 
Tananese wear, and what sort of shoes; How 
ao they light their houses; Do they ride, and 
wh«t find 8 of carriages do they have; Do they 
Uke to sing and dance! There was much 
amusment over the idea of the Japanese ^tor- 
in- their dancing and their music done for 
inSm; and of the long flowing sleeves with 
pocket, so convenient for putting in fratm 
might gather in parsing through a garden. 
One little fellow in reporting the address 
seeing some analogy doubtless between these 
pockets and an Indian mother's hood dec a - 
ed that they were meant for carrying hab.es 
The girls were especially delighted to hear 
of the Feast of Dolls, held for three days every 
March, when the little Japanese girls go from 
house to house, to call upon the family doll, 
who sit up in state to receive them ; a hundred 
rometimes in one house, including the dolls of 
former annexations, of mothers' and grand- 
moSiers' childhood, kept with reverent care, 
and brought out once a year for this great oc- 
casion. The boys were equally pleased with 
the storv of the Japanese boys' yearly I east 
o Flags'and Lanterns; and all listened with 
interest to some account of Buddhism and 
Shintuieui which has much resemblance to the 
Indian worship of ancestors and spirit.. 

mTss Yamakaua w.is kind enough to give 
them also, some illustration of the Japanese 
Language n speech and writing, and explained 
her own musical name to mean the "Mount- 
ain River " She wrote it for them in the Ja- 
panese characters upon the blackboard, and 
thev have all taught themselves to copy it. 
There is certainly no fear that they w.U ever 
forget it or its owner. 



"What do you want to go home for 
then I" 

I not tell yon that one." 
Oh— then I think it i. not a good Tea- 
ton — if you cannot tell me." 

. "Ye., it ia good-I tell you. I hare 
little brother at home. He good boy. I go 
bring him back Hampton school. Then I 
go East to live." 

" Whereabout, will you go ? 
"I think Boston. That good place ! 
"Oh yea, bnt what will you do there V 
"I don't know what. I work ; perhaps I 
make cotton cloth — that good workl 

" Oh yc, that.ia good work. If I were 
rich woman, I would help you to do it." 

Drawing himself up to the full measure of 
his four feet six, he proudly declared. 

',- You not help me— nobody help me. 
"Why what could you do in Boston 
itl.out anybody to help you ! " 
Holding forth a slender arm with a dimin- 
utive fist at the end thereof, in which might 
course the blood of the Moutezumas, our 
small brave replied: 

"That my ltight Arm I That help me." 



good for them and now a new year we are to 
try hard. Mam Goulkt. 

" 1 came down here to learn and I want to 
learn all I can. If I learn here Vll I can I 
know I can do good to my people. If the 
Indians don't do the way white do, we won't 
be much account. If the white} people don t 
take care of the Indian, they will all starve. 
Some of the Indians big enough to make- 
their living but they let the women do all the 
work. Wm. Larrabee." 

"We are all having a holiday to-day for it is 
Washington's birthday. The big guns are 
fired off at nine which seemto Bhake the 
ground so hard. They are ao large that a 
man can almost live in it. 

Think it is a good thing to have the Ind 
brought here to be educated because they 

I learn just as much out doors just by seeing 
the ways of the people here as in the school- 
room. They learn to know the power of 

■ white man and his ways, which they cannot 

! learn at borne or in day-schools at home. 

| Sasipel Brown." 




ence as a traveler, has reached the Galla coun- 
try on hi. way to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Capt. Ferreira, Governor of Benguela, and 
several officers of the army, have offered their 
services to the Geographical Society of Lis- 
bon, for a Portuguese expedition across Afri- 
ca starting from the West Coast. M. Antu- 
aa' ia organizing a commercial station at Zom- 
ba, where be is, to be joined by workmen 
whom the Portuguese Government has prom- 
ised to furnish I to erect buildings. The 
learned Dr. ScbJweinfurth has returned from 
a visit to the Island of Socotra, off the coast 
of Aden, and affirms that it ib very fertile, 
with a splendid and varied vegetation. One- 
fourth of its^rtants are peculiar to the lo- 
cality. 

M Mousticr, who in 1879, with M. Zweifel, 
discovered the source of the Niger, is again 
to start frfc. Freetown JS& a trading venture 
and tolixTe exact geographical position of 
"the rise of the mysterious river." Lieut. 
Dumbleton and Surgeon Browning, B A 
are in charge of an expedition to penetrate 
by the Gambia, into the valley of the Niger 
to Timbuctoo. " Dr. Goldsbury lately led an 
exploring party from the river Gambia, via 
Timbo and Port Lokko, to Sierra Leone, 
the outlav for which from the colonial treasu- 
ry was ,£2, 11X1. I $12,000.) 

The Cokoo.— The illustrious Stanley has 
reached his second station on the Congo, Is- 
an-iUi about :!0 milts above Vivi, which 
„„?,,. w„« .miiicd only after faithful but weary 
P •' ' aVmst every kind of difficulty. 

bilged to throw bridges accross the 
\atchet in hand, a route a- 
i.lrtof nn rocks:' leadion 



the way 



fo'rests. blow up rocks; leading 
h a group of pioneers, and after 
a little, to make a halt, pitch a 
camp then go back to bring by instalments 
the rest of the convoy, till all were united. 
Count de Brazza has ascended the Ogowe to 
its headwaters, reaching thereby the sources 
■cral of the affluents of the Congo. De- 
senoing one of these, the Alima, partly 
along the shore and partly by boats, he struck 
the Congo, below Stanley Pool, and coming 
dowdkirivcr he met Stanley. It is suggest- 
ed tlmBamore practicable route to the interi- 
or than that by the lower Congo may be 
opened by the Ogowe and the streams which 
rise near its source. The Count is again to 
descend the Alima, this time in .UMpor^ 
able steam launch, and then to make a 
thorough examination of the valley of the 
Congo ;-the area of which is estimated to 
be four times that of France. 

African ItepoHtory.— 
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When 



It has been thou 
dian students, the 
last number, on th 
homes last Octob 

mply explained 



to read to the In- 
piblishcd in our 
returned to their 
vas carefully and 
with the purpose 
to dir'ect tiieir thoughts more 'seriously for- 
ward to their own return, and prepare them 
somewhat for the test of character they must 
meet there. The effect ha. beer, very much 
what -as desired. They listened with dose 
attention, and showed by their questions and 
remarks lhat they are thinking earnestly on 

the subject. , 

They think that the boys and girls are hav- 
ing a pretty hard time of it, and some o them 
have expressed an earnest desire to be a lowed 
to remain a year or two longer at school, to be 
better prepared when their lime shall come 



jlored students were writing 
their "scholarship letters" this year, as us- 
ual, to those whose benevoleDce had contrib- 
uted the cost of their schooling, the Indians i 
also 'were required to write both for their own 
profit and the interest of the friends who had 
made up the deficiency of the Government | 
aidby Bimilar donations in their beh alf. We 
give fclow a few specimens of these letters 
whicli are original, and given without correc- 
tions. 

'I know km ono hero to pay for me.and I 
think Indian don't think that way, and In- 
lian don't think cost anything to come here 
in school. And I think coat something good 
deal money too come here to school. 

I start away from my home and Indian all 
said never come BaSk here aaid, but I Btart to 
get learn something, and I am very glad. 

Who take care me. I think now I know 
now is this God take care me, and he sent me 
here in this school, ho want me follow he 
learn bis words. 1 will try hard think about 
he, and I think good he sent me here. 

Robert Mac Intobh." 
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ATEIOAS EXPLOBATIONS. 

In the exploration of Africa the Germans keep 
the lead, of which almost nothing is known 
until they appear after an absence of a few 
years with a fund of knowledge that is as- 
iiiing. Witness, for instance, the apparition . 



of Li 



i Hi. 



._.;o to Tim- 
id St. Louis, 
ising through 



" fft RldRTjARM llEl.p^ME." 
The following conversation is reported, be- 
tween a little Apache boy who came to Hamp- 
ton in February, '81, and his teacher. 

"MissT. what I do when I go away. I 
don't knqtf." ' , • , , 

" WeS— »hat would you like to do! 



come 



VYea — tfiiat wouiu juu 

' FhCt thing I go home— not stay long- 
biiik East and live." 



" I hope to Bee the day when I am help to 
my people. 

I would like to be a teacher so I could 
teach them, but if I want to be a teacher I 
"ot to be a smart girl and try hard to do what 
f am told to do and try hard to learn all. I 
know Indians don't know anything but ever 
Indian girl and boy ha. a mind and if he or 
her iries hard can learn something what is 



:y fro 
id thence to Medino 
This famous traveler reports | 

. of from ten to thirty thousana innau.- 
tants, and of having made discoveries which 
;plode the theory of converting the Sahara 
into an ocean He states that the most 
depressed portion of Kl Juff, the body of the 
desert is some live hundred feet above the 
level of the eea, and that there exist in sever- 
al cases, points which promise to be of great 
utility for the proposed Sahara railway. 

Dr Pogge iB penetrating the country in- 
land from St. Paul de Loando, the German 
Government having asked for him the pro- 
tection of the Portuguese government in its 
African jurisdiction.,' Dr. Holub who has 
made interesting researches on the Zambesi, 
intends to cross the continent from south to 
north. Starting from the CaDe of Good 
Hope, he is to strike the Zambesi, thence the 
watershed district between that river and the 
Congo, and on to Ejrypt through Darfur. 

Dr. Stocker i. exploring Lake Toana M. 
Piaggia is traveling Soudan, south of h.har- 
foum between the Blue and White Nile. 
M. Lombard, corresponding secretary of the 
Normandy Society of Geography, has entered 
on a scientific mission to Abyssinia, at. J. 
Chouver, a Hollander of fortune and expert} 
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HOKSFOllD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

IS MALARIAL TROUBLES. 

Horsford's Acid Phosphate is an i 
adjuvant in malarial troubles. In - 
eniy and debility it ha. beneficial efl 
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THE TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA, NORMAL 
OHOOL. 

This institution closed its first session March 
80th, 1882, with appropriate : exercise.. 

The last day dawned bright-end beautiful, 
and long before the hour for beginning the ex- 
ercises, a large crowd of people had gathered 
in the town, mauj of them having walked or 
ridden longdistance* that they might be pres- 
ent, for the first, time at the closing of such a 

^Tteexercises began at 10 A. M. with class 
recitations, which lasted till 11:30. At this 
hour the school aud friends formed a process- 
ion and marched to the farm lately purchased, 
where the corner stone of the new school 
building was laid by Hon W Thompwn, 
county Superintendent of hducal.ou. lion. a. 
Clay Armstrong had expected to perform the 
ceremony, but being unavoidably called to 
Washington, he deputed Mr. Thompson. 

Throughout the day tile interest shown by 
the people present was very marked, but it 
was particularly noticeable at this time. 

The day had by this hour grown exceeding- 
ly warm, and the sun beamed with full force 
upon those who stood about the building, but 
in spite of this, the majority stood, quiet and 
attentive, throughout the ceremony, which 
lasted some time. After the stone was in 
place Mr. Thompson ascended the stand and 
delivered an address which was listened to 
with deep interest, ami seemed to inspire every 
one present with new hopes for the future. 
Parti of it are given below, for, coining as it 
ri™«r from a representative Southern white 
man it will perhaps lie of interest to the 
friends of the colored man. „.,„,.„„„„ 
Besides the, colored citizen* of Tuskegw 
and adjacent 'counties, there were " n M 11 _ 
nianv prominent resident white citizene,amu g 
whom were the mayor of Tuskegee ana p 
tors of the churches. . , 

After the ceremony o( laying the stone. » a. 
coucluded, the people were dismissed lor i 
ner, which was served in true picnic » J '<■•,.! 
the grouud under the trees, from bouutilunj 
filled baskets. , . , , „ 

At 2 P. M. all returned to the church lor 
the rhctoric.il exercises, consisting of singing, 
sneaking &C The preceding evening the 
uden,, had brought armfuls of roses, and 
with these the church had been beautifully 
decorated Raised seats had been placfcd at 
one end of the church facmg the audience, 
and on these the scholars were seated. Just 
above them »■:.- a beautiful arch of roses and 
evergreens while in almost every spot where 
Boace could be found, bouquets ami wreaths of 
roses were placed, lilling the room with fra- 
grance and beauty. / • mi„j 
b The church Boor and gallery w ere I led 
with an attentive audience, in which both 
races were represented. 

The following was the programme. 

PROGRAMME. 
S1SG.SO. 

ESSAY. "Normal Schools." '•"'J"^"*''?,^ 
RECITATION. "The D™nkard^j>awh 

sisai.su . 

RECITATION. "The Charcoal Man," *gW»£ 
ESSAY. "Work," Jno T. IIMU, Cotlon Valley. 

SISOISO. 
ESSAY. ••HablU. ' BOm lie CWlou,*. 
ROTATION, Independence ...... «rom T*gg 

SINGING. 

ESSAY. "The Teacher's Work," Jo„c A. Ojfflgjg 
RECITATION . -Waiting." Virginia Adami.Tustcgee 



■■Goto Work," B. Town^IJ^ 
;AY, "Home," XeUle Somen, Tatkegee. 
SINGING. 

RECITATION. "Curfew n.a.^not^rlng^ gjnMfc 
ESSAY. "The Colored Cittons of Alatama.;; 



At the conclusion of these exercises, Rev 

what I have witnessed to-day-sometb.ng I 
nTver saw before, nor did I ever expect to see 
it I have seen one who but yesterday was 
one of our owners, to-day la, the cornerstone 
of a building devoted to the education of my 
' rif e. For such a change let us all 'hank God 
*Mr. Petty was followed by Her. Mr. O ver, 
pastor of one of the white churches in Tuske- 
gee, wbo was earnest in his words of thank- 
fulness for the changes that have come abm£ 
and the progress being made by all races. 

The principal of the scl ool then, in a few 
words thanked the people of Tuskegee for 
Their kind interest anS help in the w-k since 
its beginning, after which the exercises closed 
, with the Dofology, in Wiich the whole audi- 
ence joined, and benediction, 

A. the friends dUper«d, many of them 
came to the teacher, and gave them a I bearty 
grasp of the hand and fervent "God bless you 

for the work you are doing.' , „ 

It is with much satisfaction and some degree 
of nride that the friend, and teacher, of the 
preview the work of the year which ha. 
just closed. 

I \ 



The school was first opened nine month, ago 
with' thirty pupils, and with no means except 
the $2,000' appropriated annually by the Blate 
for the payment of teachers. During the year 
one hundred and twelve students from vari- 
ous parts of the state have attended the school, 
and now, during vacation, mauy of them are 
doing good work as teachers by which to cam 
mqnev to return next year. 

No'proviBion being made by the state for 
a school building, we were compelled to be- 
gin and continue the school in a church, with 

. Seeing the necessity of a . permanent loca- 
cation and the manual labbr system as carried, 
on at Hampton as a means of helping the stu- 
dents to help themselves, we contracted to 
buy a beautiful and conveniently located piece 
of land of one hundred acres on which to per- 
manently locate the school. 

By the aid of the colored and white friends j 
in and around Tuskegee, aud friends in the | 
North, touO, the price of the land, was paid m 
six mouths. This farm has been deeded to a 
board of trustees, some of whom reside in 
the North and some in the South, who I old it 
iu trust for the school. A generous friend in 
Conn, provided means to purchase seeds, 
tools CvC, and one-third of the land is now be- 
ing cultivated with prospects for a fair crop. 

The building whose corner stone has just 
been laid being necessarily larger than 
was at lirst contemplated, is estimated 
to cost when liiiishcd,*t,il>U. The number of 
students for next year w ill undoubtedly be 
much larger than it has been this, and even 
cuuld we get the use of the church and shan- 
ties that were used this year, they would not 
contain the school another year. 

lly the aiil of the people in Tuskegee. in la- 
bor "aud money, and help from Northern 
friends, the lumber is now on the ground, and 
the building is being framed and w e are ma- 
king every elfort to have it completed by the 
begluing of the'next sessi September 1st, 

lttt:!. Should we succeed in this, the advan- 
tages to the students, heretofore necessarily 

limitcd.will be largely increased. and the infill- 
once for good upon them be greatly strength- 

ADDRESS I1Y HON. WADDY THOMPSON. 

"The State Superintendent of Education, 
Hon. U. Clay Armstrong.cxpcetcd to be pres- 
ent here to-day, and perform the work which 
1 have attempted: but 1 received a note irom 
him a few days ago requesting me to ^ repre- 
sent him on this oceasiou as he thought it 
important that he should attend a meet, ago 
Slate Superintendents which convened at 
Washington about tills tune. • * No State 18 
great until it» cducnlional tacllltK-s lire a.»t. 

wealth and fortune. No defense is cheaper to 
a community or commonwealth than educa- 
tion-it is a stronger bulwark, more unfailing 
and 'vigilant than the most powerful armies, 
,l,,„10. navies for it makes it- recipients 
[L^tldes^defen'.Ursof the right and the 

bvt, flight of knowledge, , you make better 
citizens, better workmen in shops, better 
farmers in the field, better met. , 
mechanics, and associates co-operating in al 
the circles of business. It is for this reason 
that d men every where feel a deep inter- 
est in the cause of education, and arc ever 
readv to bid God-speed to any honest effort 
made in its behalf. This is perhaps an occas- 
ion of greater interest to the colored people 
than to the rest of us, because it marks the 
begining of a new era in their h storj. We 
have to day for- the lirst time witnessed the 
laving of the foundation of a building to be 
erected and used solely for their education. 
Perhaps there are some here to-day whose 
minds arc shrouded by the night of ignorance, 
and they cannot now fully understand or ap- 
preciate the importance of *» t ™«£*£ 
Jears to come, when they see the grand re- 
suits that are to be reached, and are now 
hoped for, they will look back to this time as 
v ntful in their history, when they witnessed 
the laving of the concr stone of a building to 
be used for the purpose of training teachers 
educate their children. 



boon was conferred on you by the State of 
Alabama,and.she has extended a liberal hand 
to aid you to become good, useful and happy 
citizens. I do not mean to say that the appro- 
priation for schools is adequate, or sufficient; 
but I do mean to say that Alabama in her 
poverty has done all that she can, and has 
given to your race, the same that she has to 
the while children of the state. This liberal- 
ity on the part of the state was prompted by 
a desire to make all her citizens good and 
useful. 

We believe the time is nenr at hand when 
public education will be recognized as a 
measure of public economy, for as intelligence 
is the best antidote for vice aud crime, the ex- 
penditures for education will lessen the de- 
mands for charity and correction, or as.Gov- 
ernorCrittenden of .Missouri strongly pots it, 



Father Thurston, though aging with the 
other pioneers, seemed in the full flush of his 
herculean strength, though it was tempered 
by the greatest modesty and — bashful"""" 

Almost every phase of manhood wa 
ited, and opportunities for the cxhit 
every trait were afforded by the exigencies of 
the mission. 

The "Common Stock" system on which 
„jc mission had been conducted was now 
abolished, and each was limited in hi. ex- 
penses to a certain sum. This did very well 
for most, but some had paid little attention 
to keeping strict accounts, and found it a new 
experience . No one could accumulate proper- 
ty. Drafts on the treasury were limited to actual 
necessities. Here again was scope for great 
diversity. Between the simple coat and staff 
system, which some were inclined to adopt, 

i ' hool lhi>r. was wide 
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towards crime." When publ 
regarded as a measure of publ: 
lie s, ,„„nent will demand a sufficient appro- 
priation for public schools, and Alabama will 
rive us a system of free schools sufficient to 
jducatc all her people as they should be, ma- 
king all her oilizcnsuscful. contented and hap- 
py, and those who have contributed to bring 
about the results will receive the lasting grati 
lude of posterity. I have thus presented a 
few thoughts that have suggested themselves 
to my mind without attempting to elaborate 
or develop the ideas. If I have said anything 
that may create in your minds a more favora- 
ble sentiment for public schools, or increase 

- faith therein, I have not spoken in vain. 

sincerely hope that the laying of the foun- 
m of this building may be the broaden- 
if the firm foundation on which our pub 
hool system rests. " 

B. T. WAsnreoToN, 
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REMINISCENCES OF MISSIONARY LITE 
IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

nv EDWARD BAILEY. 
The Mary Frailer anchored o 
|,or of Honolulu, on Sunday < 
•till, 1837. A company of nine teachers, one 
doctor, four ministers, one of whom was alsu a 
physician, and an assistant secular agent, 
ith their wives, and two unmarried ladies, 
tors had Bailed on board her from Boston, 
ecembe'r 11. 1836, and' bad now arrived at 
..... „r their future labors. Their eyes 
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pysieui, wuku o„mv. ...... — r -, 

and 'equality with the best, there was wide 
rangeAin the missionaries and the former 
courscBf their lives, great diversity existed, 
and now that thirty-two raw recruits were to 
join their band, it was needful that every 
principle of action and support should be ,' 
well taken. 

conducted to 
the' palace for an introduction to King Kune- 
hcouli, Kamehameha III, who was brother 
of the late King Liholiho, Kamehameha II, 
and son of Kamehameha the Great. We were 
ushered into the palace, which was an ope_, 
roomy grass house, very neat in construction 
and keeping. Many high chiefs were present. 
Scats were provided, royal etiquette having 
not yet abolished hospitality, and some of Hie 
chiefs, seeing that the supply of chairs was 
exhausted, and some left standing, rolled 
over to the backside of the bed or kikie, on 
the edge of which they had been sitting, "and 
made room for all. \ 
| The interview was short and pleasant. 

:ever there was 
■tired with the 

that we we're welcome, 
f all that company of thirty-two, only six 
r remain at the islands, and sevel 
e died. All the pioneers of the mi 
dead and few of the older missoi 
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You cannot hope to gain anything from 
false, inditlerent or mean teachers but if you 
h.vf teachers trained to their work, who are 
ruo to vou tine to themselves, and true to 
God you mayjfxpect your children to grow 
!r, the knowledge of all that is good, aud be- 
come e iuTy e'-ated. This is the object for 
which this building is to be erected. It IB the 
object which the k-gislature had m view when 
it annropriated a sum of money t. pay the 
caK. P o"thi. institution, It to the objec 
which the trustees had in view when they ae- 
Tec ed he present able and efficient Principal 
to ake charge of the school, and it is the ob- 
^ct which h g e ha. in view, manifested by the 
deep interest he takes in the cause, and the 
efforts he ha. made to advance it. WeMd 
hta^od .peed. and trust that this building 
hi. labor, may indeed prove a blessing to 

hl You C have recently been invested with _th 
privilege and burdens of citizen. Lip. This 



outline of land, the mountains springing up But ^ 
from the sea, cut through by deep gorges, ^ (U( , 
the Hanking hills, and the narrow, 
belt between their base and the shore, lint 
the city of Honolulu, now- almost hidden in 
the soft foliage of the algaroba, was then a 
bare huddle of weather stained grass huts, 
with only here ami there a house showing a 
shingled roof and walls of white washed 
adobe or cream colored blocks of coral, or in 
• few enses clapboards. Trees there were 
none- only a few hibiscus bushes, one small 
pandanus, or screw palm, and perhaps the 
iuoucer algaroba. The streets were narrow, 
dirty paths, zigzagging among the huts, most 
of which were enclosed by the uncouth aelobe 
wall, or that built of refuse blocks of coral 
hich surrounded the more pretentious 

The fort, with its four little guns, and the 
palace, a large, neatly made, grass house, were 
somewhat noticeable, and answered their pur- 
poses quite as well as their costly substitutes 
to-day. , 

It being Sunday, no canoes came to us for 
trade, and everything was very quiet. 

In the course of the next day « landed. 
It seemed like leaving home to leave the 
vesser-nvherc we had spent so many happy 
weeks. Most of us walked up to the mission 
bouses. Some of the ladies who had been 
ill rode in hand-carts such as were used by 
the chief women, the only vehicles then seen. 
\ four-wheeled affair took their place in later 
days Btill drawn by natives, and in course of 
time wagons, with wooden springs and drawn 
by horses, were sparingly indulged in. 

But our senses were in a whirl, and exactly 
what took place on our meeting with the vete- 
ran missionaries it would be difficult to tell. 
Especially when "General Meeting" was as- 
sembled soon as possible after our arrival, 
and wo were the objects of scrutiny, every 
ic's measure being set down in the minds of 
e older missionaries. For them wo had 
ithing but reverence. 

Seventeen year, the mission had existed 
and we saw them as the work had found 
them Father Chamberlain seemed ashadow, 
but lasted many years after that, and did a 
great deal of hard work. Father Bingham 
was one of the pioneer., and had the import- 
ant post of Pastor of tho Metropolitan Chureh 
of Honolulu, where he met the brunt of 
foreign opposition; it did not take na long to 
esrn that foreigner, generally regarded the 
misaionarie. as interlopers, though some were 
true friend.. 



Each of the new company wn 
the General Meeting, where it m 
could do most good, and questio 
were settled as far as possible. 

But the chief occurrence of this General 
Meeting was a yearning of spirit for the pre- 
sence and help of God. and it was in tins 
meeting that was poured out an inlhiencc 
. 4 .,„.!. spread through all the islands, and re- 
ulted in the addition of many thousands to 
the church. 

;a that 



what kind of a country we had come to. 
Many an excursion was planned wbfle await- 
ing the convocation of the mission-; the shores 
were ransacked for corals and shells the 
mountains a-ceuded. the valleys perambulated, 
not forgetting an earnest study Of tb| people 
we had come to benefit. 

There being no hotels in town, our company 
were stowed away curiously by the hospitable 
missionaries.whose own accommodations were 
limited. A family of new-comers occupied 
half of Mr. Bingham's front room, divided 
by a curtain across the middle Amither 
family occupied another room, and, af.rer the 
families had come from the out-staXlons a 
third took another room. The original .own- 
l of the house, with several children, staged 
mewhere Here, for a month, we were housed 
ad fed and made our first discoveries -in 
daptabi'lity, which all through our mission^ 
life became a serious study. 

Every morning, companies of ^ativcs came , 
toThe "native door" at the back o the house, 
to see Mr. Bingham, ail shake hands with, 
tho rest of the teachers, often bringing aJew, 
tare roots, or sweet potatoes, or a bunch, ot 
bananas, to help sustain the mission families, 
during the meeting. 
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Ow?n"g to sickness in the family 
ciatc with whom I was located -— — -. 
Hawaii, our voyage to that place was delayed 
about 'two -onths and we were invued to 
spend the time with Rev. B W. Parker, » 
his station at Kaneohe, on the east side of 
Oahu We made our way there through the 
famous pass at the head of Nuuanu valley, at 
the foot of which spreads out the town ot 

H0 Tlupass is over a fearful W#°^ 
M ;i_from whose top the whole district in 
S eh Kaneohe is situated is Been spread out 
bke a map or more like a beautiful picture. 
Across" t he wind often blow, with great 
Force B, great care, we got down w.thou 
accident The road is now so improved that 
ca^age. can pass it, though most visitor, 
would prefer to get out and walk.- 

We found the Parker family living in an 
adobe house, with a roof o thatch,^ and out- 
buildings of the same description. One of the 
utter was given to us, being their .pare room . 
Adobe Tilings were theS In fashion, and 
fhe bricksofmua mixed with grass were be- 
ing prepared for a new schodt-hou». Mr. 
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Parker, with coat off and aleeves rolled up, 
and arras thrust into the mixture, was showing 
the natives how to pack it iuto the moulds, 
and whr-n a little dry on the surface, ' 
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also making to replace 
the crumbling, dirtv structure in which the 
JiUw family lived, with one of stone. The 
audacity ! Not a cart existed, nor a team to 
draw one, nor a road on which it could be 
drawn. But Mr. Parker had one donkey; a 
ledge of suitable stone was at no great dis- 
tance: coral -VH9 to be found in the sea, and 
said on the soashore. A sledge or hurdle 
w.-e constructed, rope trace* and harness were 
jns*le; his donkeyship duly initiated in the 
task of hauling, to which he took kindly: 
and in due time, with only this Bimple ap- 
n.irUus, the stone and sand and lime w^re 
touted for a commodious dwelling, and"— 
4d it be Believed— for a large stone 



Thi .following is from a private letter just 
receivid from a large hearted, clean headed 
clergyman of San Fraoci«;o.whu expresses the 
sentinnV.t, not of a political leader but of the 
best thiaking cla:-s. on the Chinese question. 
San Francisco, Col., 

April m. iasa. 

Messrs Editors: I have just read your edi- 
torial in $>ut/<trn Workman of April, on the 
Chinese question. 
, What vou say of the Sandwich Islands is 
sadly true. They arc bound to be Mongolian. 
In less than a generation, I believe there will 
not be fifty white families on the Island, un- 
less, aa you forcibly eay, the United States 
shall adopt a positive policy. 

But what surprises us here is that you and 
other intelligent men in the East cannot see 
that precisely the same result is impending 
over all the Pacific coast, and is just aa irresist- 
able, in time, unless the L'nited States shall 
adopt a very positive policy; We have pre- 
cisely the same conditidns, the need of labor- 
ers, and China the only ultimate source. You 
say "The .Chinese can swallow the Hawaii- 
ana, but the Americans can swallow the Chi- 
nese." And in proof of it you*say we are 50 
millions or more and the Chinese now here 
are only one five hundredth of our population. 
Hence the inference. But you and the phi- 
lanthropists strangely forget that it is not the 
• whole of the U.S., against China, but the Pa- 
cific Coast against China. Now this is our 
peril. It is known everywhere that white la- 
borers with their families and their higher 
needs, cannot at all compete with the Chinese. 
Hence they will not come here from the East- 
ern States or from Europe* They connot 
come and live. They know that. And they 
do not come. That is our first peril, the al- 
most absolute exclusion of the classes that 
have families and civilized wants, and would 
go to build up schools, and churches, and 
households, and all the bountiful aud helpful 
things of a Christian commonwealth. And 
the still further result is that the laborers 
-which we have will be driven away. It is as 
inevitable here as at the Islands. They cannot 
compete with that barbaric horde in any of 
the industrial pursuits/and will have to go. 
It is as certain as fate, unless the United 
States, adopt a very " positive policy." You 
and the philanthropists forget, too, that the 
moment it is settled that there is to be unre- 
stricted immigration, the greed of selfisl^men 
will be all against us. The Capitalists here and 
the large land owners will have laborers. Un- 
able to get them from .the East, they must get 
them, as at the Sandwich Islands, from the 
WeBt. And they will. And because there is 
money in it, the steamship companies will do, 
all in their power to swell the invasion. The 
first result will be, a few white meu left as lords 
of the soil, and monopolists of the rail-roads and 
the great enterprises, with a Mongolian tenant- 
ry. The ultimate result will be that the Mongo- 
lian tenantry will gradually absord all but the 
greatest enterpriser— possibly those; and this 
whole, western coast will become virtually- 
Chinese. You say there is no fear ot an inva- 
sion, and cite the slow increase in Chinese 
population for the last ten years. But here 
you forget again that these ten years have 
been th^ years of the intensest opposition to 
the invasioi^wbich has served as a check, first 
upon the Clfrnaman's desire to come, and re- 
cently, upon the efforts of the lords of the 
soil and of capital here to (bring them. Take 
away this opposition, let it once be known on 
either shore of the Pacific thatit is not the pol- 
icy of our government to let them come un- 
hindered, and the tide will roll in upon us 
just as fast as room is made for them. You 
see very clearly how it is at the Sandwich Is. 
Why can you not see just as clearly that it 
will be exactly so here ? Nine tenths of the 
best men hero Bee it so. And they are not 
ignorant men. They are not unscrupulous 
politicians. They are not haters of their fel- 
low-men for their color. If the Chinese were 
. coming here with their families,, to become a 



helpful factor in our Christian civilization, 
to stand on a Iflvcl with other nationalities in 
all matters that pertain to the building up of 
social aird civil and religious and educational 
institutions, in other words, to help us found 
Hnd perpc;uate, and perfect a Christian com 
monwealth, we, ( the intelligent men ) of the 
Pacific Coast would never say them nay. But 
they have no such purpose. Thev will do no 
such thing. And so we see clearly enough, 
that it is a question of the existence of a Christ- 
ian civilization on this coast. We affirm that 
it is precisely the same problem as at the 
Hawaiian Is., only it will require a little more 
time to come to its final fatal issue. But it 
will certainly come, unless some positive pol- 
icy hinders. I do not expect it will come. 
There will be a positive policy, from some 
source. We do not believe the Massachusetts 
Sentimental ism, and the Massachusetts cotton 
mills, will prcvMl always. Better sense will 
get possesion of the powers that be, by and by. 

Miiimihilc we wait with a very intense in- 
dignatioA against the Republican party un- 
its falseness to its own promises. 

E. 0. Beck wirii. 



SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. 



Monroe to get in the boat, and I went with 
them and I carry an overcoat for a boy that 
I like him very much his name is Tom Smith 
and after while we get to the Fort Monroe we 
sat beside the wharf and Tom Smith took his 
pistol out of his pocket and he show it to me 
and I asked him to let me see it and he let 
me have it and I dropped it on the sand and 
he told me to go and get it and said if I get 
it for him he will pay me for getting it for 
him and I went down after it and when I came 
back I gave the pistol back to him and he 
Baid here I pay you for getting the pistol for 
me und he gave me only a cracker and I said to 
him thanks, and after when the boat came to 
wharf when they got into the boat and when 
the boat leave the wharf and when they got 
up stairs they wave handkerchiefs to us 
and we do the same to them, and some of the 
girls that were not going home cried for some 
of their friend are going home and after whens 
they leave we came back to the Indian Cot- 
Inge we were very lonsome very much because 
great many our friend are going home from 
us, and after little while about one or two 
weiks lifter when Gen. Armstrrong came 
back from Dakota he brought some mure 
new Indian students to Hampton Nor- 
mal Schn.,1, and after that Lieutenant Brown 



not regard God nor man. I remember hear- 
ing an agreement made to sell me again; but 
the man backed out on hearing that the Ne- 
groes would be freed. From that time until 
the year 18— hostility and starvation pre- 

perienced before. After that time I went 
home, and my mother put me to work in a 
tobacco factory, where I stayed about four 

In 1878, the first colored school that was 
ever started in that part of the country was 
opened. I went three months. After that 
my mother's health got very bad, aud I had 
to stop and go to work to support her. and 
to help support the rest of the family. 

In the year 14J74 we moved to Charleston, 
West Virginia. We thought by going there 
we would be able to save money enough to 
send one or two of the children to school. 
When we i got there, we found the climate 
did not agreawith any of the family but my- 
self. I eoulwnnL get work at my trade ; so 
I tried sever;" occupations, but did not accu- 
mulate very much. I went into the mines. 
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The early responsibilities and exertions 
of the poor colored youth are in some re- 
spect a compensation for the lack of early 
advantage. While he is a child where the 
white youth of his age is a man, be is a man 
where the latter is but a child— that is in 
the experience of self-support. The 
Plucky (Mass is the one to succeed, what- 
ever its .color. 

From an Indian Boy. — Junior Clash. 

The writer, a boy of 17, of the Meno- 
monee trib?, from Wisconsin, has been 
two years at Hampton, and knew English 
fairly well when he came. 
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boys that I 



S. C. Armstrong told th 
they could go to school all th< 
they wanted to go to school, and after little 
while Gen. S. C. Armstrong said to the boys 
again that they wouldent go to school if they 
dont wanted to, aud he told them that see if 
they wanted to go to work all the vacation 
and if they work he will pay them eight cents 
an hour, and we went to work all the time 
And we made to extra hours a day, and we 
made sixteen cents a day, and made one dol- 
lar and four cents a week and half of that 
money went in the tool money, that is when 
we go home the head man will buy some tools 
for us with that money which we earn during 
the vacation. Some of the Indian boys ana 
girls went home not long ago and the man 
that take care of the boys when they work 
and some of those Indian boys earn some 
money this vacation time that man bought 
some tools for them, with the money 
which they earn this vacation and the farm 
boys had these tools each boys gotten these 
tools, the first get a hoe rake shovel ax and a 
hatchet, and some of the boys that did not 
work much all the vacation they did not 
get as much as some of them did, and some of 
them, get just a hatchet and one or two boys get 
just a rake hoe and ax and there arc only two 
carpenter boys they get plenty tools too, and 
only two tin smith boys, and they get plenty 
tools too. 

I think one of the tin-smith get more tools 
than any boy that went home, this the boy 
that I think get more tools, this is his name 
Henry Fisherman and this boy |get only an 
ax and a hatchet because he was sick 
for a long time that the reason he did not get 
as much as the other boys did, this is his 
name Ka-what, and Pamani did not take 
shovel and spade home because his trunk, was 
so full he could not get Ins shovel and spade 
in the trunk, and he left them in the Indian 
work Bhop and they are in the work shop 
now and all the boys that get rakes did not 
get their rake handles home because there are 
so long they could not get them in their 
trunks and some of the boys said that they 
want to take the handles home and they said 
they would use the handles for their cane 
while they are traveling to their home and the 
man told them that they must gel the carpen- 
ters to make a handles fur farm boy when 
they get home, and they said all wright and 
they went out, and before they went ontwome 
of the boys said that the hatchet that was 
given to them was very good to hunt rabbits 
with them hatchets and if any rabbit get in 
the log they said they will use the hatchet 
and cut the log and get rabbit out of the log 
and the day when they were going home they 
went to Virginia Hall and a man that take 
care of the Indian boys he gave each boy an 
over coat and each one a little bag to put 
there combs and something else that they 
could use them easy while they are travebng 
to their homes and after when they came 
back from the Hall they went to the Fort 



hair la In-^ntcd but it was Sunday when the? 
came here, and they did not rut their hair the 
same day when they came here it wits Sunday 
snd on Monday morning a man came here to 
the school and get the new Indians picture, 
aud after that some more Indian came hereto 
school and they brought one half colored boy 
here and his name is Frank Blackhawk he 
could talk Indian aod English too. and some 
of the new boys that did n^t know how to 
talk English and when we have prayer meet- 
ing with Mr. Gravette Frank Blackhawk in- 
terprit for those boys tnat do not understand 
English, and when those boys that have been 
here three years when they were ready to go 
home they have two weeks to rest before they 
go home and while they have rest days Gen- 
eral Armstrong told the boys that not going 
home, they may have a good time with the 
boys that are going home for two weeks 
and sense that time we never go to work 
for two weeks and evening whiles we play- 
ing ball front of the Virginia Hall and a 
man came there to get the picture of the 
Virginia Ball and we asked the man see if 
we cyuld stand in the front, and he told us 
all right and we stood before the man that 
was going to get the picture c/ Virginia 
Hall and while he getting our picture I put 
spectacles on and I put my hat on one side 
of my head and some ether boys stood like 
a drunkerd man they did not button their 
coat and thev put their hat on one side of 
their head. I think these colored boys at 
this school are very good to some of the 
Indian boys and I think most of the colored 
boys like me and I like great many 
of them very much but some of these 
Indian boys here do not like colored boys 
very much, and those Indian boys that dont 
like colored boyB try to fight with colored 
boys but some of the colored boys dont 
fight with Indians, and they dont attend 
what the Indian boys say. A little school 
here not far from the Normal school is call- 
ed buttler, we went there to put new shingles 
on the top we use to go there every day to 
work during the vacation, and sometimes 
after when we get to work it is so hot so we 
could not work for all day, and so we did 
not finished it for long time we did not 
work very fast as we ought to, and about 
seven boys use to go to work there every 
evening and morning. I believe I have very 
good time during the vacation and I think the 
other boys had a very good time too. and 
last term I was in the Preparatory class but 
now I am in the B section of the Junior class, 
and I like to statin the same class which I 
am now alLjEe time because I think I learn 
great deal faster then when I was in the Pre- 
paratory class. When I first came here at this 
school, I came, here just when the school close 
for vacation, and that vacation was very long 
time for me because I have never been here 
before and I use to be very homesick all the 
time and it make me sick for a while I got 
well very soon. I thank you very much for 
paying my to school here. 

Yours Respectfully, H. 



, FROM A BOY IN THE MIDDLE CLASS. 

Dear Friend: , 

I have been requested by the Principal to 
write to you. I have selected for my subject a 
sketch of my life, thinking it would be the 
most interesting to yon for your liberal contri- 
bution. I was born in Franklin Co., Va. In 
the year 18—, it pleased the cruel-hearted man 
to whom I belonged to separate me from my 
mother. I was not taken but ten miles from 
home. My mother would walk that distance 
to see me every two weeks. I fell into the 
' of a very hard task-master, who did 
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friend to save for 
y and stole my money. 

-away 
part of what I 



earned to my mother. At the end of th 
cond year 1 did not have half as much as I 
had at the end of the firit year. 

In the autumn of 1870 I left hom 
Hampton Normal School. On my arrival I 
found that I did not have enough money to 
pay my way one term; but I said nothing 
about it. I entered the Junior class, and was 
promoted to the Middle class. I spent my 
vacation at Hampton working on the farm 
for ten dollars per month. What I have 
saved in vacation is all I have to pay school- 
ing. I am trying to prepare myself for ai^~ i 
teacher among my people. ff 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, / ( 

(Signed) P. 



THE NATIOH'S CURSE. 
The most carefully prepared statistics show 
that there are not less than three hundred 
thousand drunkards in these United States of 
America: — and this statement is probably 
much below the truth. Of these, thirty thou- 
sand die annually; one hundred thousand men 
and women are remanded every year to prison ; 
two hundred thousand children are annually 
sent to the poor-house; five hundred murders* 
are caused by drink every twelve-month, and 
four hundred suicides— four deaths to one, Bp' 
proved both in England and the United 
States, — is the awful proportion compared: to 
the non-drinking population. Magistrates, 
chaplains, and prison keepers come forward . 
with their statistics, and prove that not less * 
than four-fifths of all the crimes have their 
origin in strong drink. On the same authori- 
ty it is proved that dealing in the deadly 
draughts causes seven-eights of all the pauper- 
ism that exists. It costs the United States 
$60,000,000 a year to support pauperism and 
crime. At least two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion gallons of fermented and brewed liquors \ / 
are made every year in the United States ; of 
distilled liquors, eighty-five milli6n gallons, 
and twenty million gallons are imported. 
Here we have the fearful Bum total of three- v 
hundred and fifty-five millions oi gallons con- 
sumed in our country, and at what direct cost? 
At a direct cost of $700,000,000. This on 
the debit side, and on the credit side what 
does our government receive? A jjaltry sum 
of $50,420,815, in exact figures. What then 
is the direct loss to the nation? Not less than 
ten dollars to every dollar received as reve- 
nue. By this waste the national debt could 
be paid in less than three years. But this is 
not all. Put $700,000,000 on the debit side, 
— this ia direct, — then you have otaly begun 
to reckon the real damages. Who can com- 
pute the loss from sickness, from squandered 
time and paralyzed energies, from property 
destroyed and taxes increased? Bring in the 
bill for indirect damages and put it on the 
losing side, and you have a sum total, the 
appalling aggregate of not leas than $2,000,- 
000,000 a year, lost to this nation by this in- 
iqity, licensed by government and tolerated , 
by public sentiment. 

We read that "righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people," 
and we ask how long shall our government 
continue to license a business which poisons 
the body and destroys the soul? How long 
shall a government, claimiug to be Christian, 
protect a business which lights the fire-brands 
over property, that brandishes the blade of 
the assassin, that fills our institutions with 
pauperism, and our prisons with crime, which 
handicaps the entire society of our land in its 
race toward prosperity aud liberty? 
Bet,, A. McElroy Wytie t in the Safeguard, 
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This i» tlie Chinese New Year's day. 
the 'cooks ud Chinese servant* desert at 
nee" and do not return for three days. 
The ladies of Honolulu are now doing their 
own work, and social life is quiet Just 
after I got up in the morning, the Fire Marshal 
came to ray room and said there was great 
danger from the fire crackers. So I issued an 
order that none should he let off in the Btreeta. 
At noon a party of us made New Year's calls 
on several prominent Chinamen. Their ta- 
bles were nicely gotten up with sweetmeats 
cakes, and fruits. Some han roast pig. cold 
ham and various kinds of wine. All of 
them gave us tea. They were especially 
pleased to have a member of the Government 
call on them, aa they said they considered it 
a great honor. We called in a court-yard 
where a great many of them lived. I noticed 
many exploded fire-crackers on the ground. 
There were as many'as fort; Chinnmen stand- 
ing on the veranda looking into the court- 
yard. Suddenlv they began to light packs of 
"firecrackers and throw them dowB. The 
noise was^terrifie, like the firing of a brigad 
of troops' Store than forty packs were ex 
ploding at once. Every four or five seconds 
a large cracker would explode. The smoke 
ncarlv suffocated mc. A pole had been ru 
out from the roof, and to the end of it 
string of firecrackers ten feet long had heen 
fastened . As they went off in the air they 
made a dreadful noise. Suddenly there was 
smoke on the roof, and the firing stopped. 
A piece of paper had caught on tire. A hose 
passed up in a few seconds, the tire was put 
out. and the crackers commenced as 
continued for some time longer. 1 
that the first volley was fued in hon 



right; every man in the church but one; he 
chews tobacco, and we keep him in jail all 
time." 

28tA. The King went to Maui last 
evening. All the Cabinet Ministers, foreign 
representatives, etc., received him on the 
dock. 9 P. M., a brilliant moonlight night. 
I have just taken a ride out on the Waikiki 
road. The head of Manna valley waa filled 
with clouds, and ahowers, thin as gauze, 
swept across the plain. The air was cool, and 
the cocoanut trees stood sitent against the 
sky. I proclaim aeain that physical existence 
may be perfect in this pure air. The trade 
winds are blowing, just as the winds blow 
across the waters of Hampton RoadB. * * 
* * Yesterday morning I dropped into the 
police court. Three Chinamen were standing 
up, charged with selling opium. A lawyer 
6aid to me, "It is all arranged ; they are equally 
guilty; two will deny it; the other will admit 
it; Will bo fined and scot to piison; the other 
two will escape; will pay the fine of the one 
who goes to prison, and will give him $30 
a month while he is there. " I understand that 
this is a common practice. In several smug- 
gling cases, we have discovered that persons 
charged with a particular crime have procured 
a man to admit that he committed it. olead 
guilty, and go to prison, while the really 
guilty escape, but pay a certain sum to the 
substitute. I heard that a celebrated smug- 
gler of opium in Hawaii kept several China- 
men on hand under pay, and w henever a raid 
was made on his house, one of the men was 
apparently in charge, and would be seized 
and cent to jail. 

We have just discovered $2,000 worth of 
ggled opium 
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truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the Awaken within them a thirst for knowledge, 
truth. You enter discord into school or society Arouse a longing for right. If you fail ; 



whenever you make a statement that 
exactly true. I have a distinct remembrance 
of the leaders of the choir in the small village 
hich I was brought up, as he sat fiddling 
away perched upon a dry good box. The 
sound of that violoncello of his haunta me 
still. See to it that you make no such discord 
' the mind of your scholars by inaccurate 
statements. It is a terrible thing to teach lies. 
Ignorant people will insist on shams. They 
will expect you to put your pupils over more 
ground than they can thoroughly master. 
Stand for truth. Never try to make your 
pupils and their parents believe that you are 
accomplishing more than you really are. 

Study the volume on the seats. As well 
might a physician try to prescribe for a pa- 
tient whom he had never seen and of whose 
symptoms he had never heard, as a teacher 
try to teach scholars whom he does not know. 
You must learn the character and habits of 
each one of the scholars on the bench, in front 
of von. before you are in condition to do real 
11 help you 
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street, a nst 
1 the roof, and gi 
the alarm. So the companies collected, 
rushed in. iieiran to hitch on hose, pump 
tcr. etc., while a irreat crowd gathi 
told the Mrrshsl that thrfire had V 
out twenty minutes before. Hnd the firenv 
were much disgusted, as thev wanted sor 
fun. I don't think.,thev cared so much about 
the fire as for a olvncc to play water on the 
Chinamen. I calmed the boys down, but 
they were excited, and began to use the hose 
on 'all the strav dogs they could find. 

In the evening I went to the new Chinese 
theatre, taking some friends with me. As I 
had granted the proprietor a free license for 
his New Year, he hail tendered to me a box. 
The building is frame, without plaster or or- 
nament. The audiences are mainly the work- 
ing Chinamen. The plav consisted in beating 
a gong and howling. We were served with 
lemonade, cigars, and oranges. As usual the 
men took the female characters. The play 
was sanguinary. I think there were six actors 
altogether, and seven persons were killed in 
" the course of an hour. 

The Chinese usually have a demon m everv 
play. .The demon on this occasion brandished 
a wooden sword, and stared at every one in 
the most frightful way. Behind the actors 
and on the stage was the orchestra, consisting 
principally of a gong. An actor would howl, 
and then the gong would beat. After a mo 
ment'a lull the gong would beat and the actor 
screech. Then the gong would beat and the 
actor howl simultaneously. It was evident 
that the unity of the Chinese drama consists 
in besting the gong. The Chinese audience 
sat with their hats on and smoked cigars. 

Feb. 1Mb. Yesterday I lunched with th 
King at Waikiki. The French Commissonc 
and his wife, with several others, were pr< 
sent. The day was delightful, and we sat 
on the grass under the oBcoannt trees, listen- 
ing to the roar of the surT * _ * * I saw 
a deed of conveyance by a native this morn- 
ing, which reads, "In consideration of five 
hundred dollars, and of love and affection, 
which are worth altogether one thousand dol- 
lars, I hereby convey," etc, 

Feb. 23d. I went to bed at 11 P. >!., but 
waa called at 12. The steamer was in with 
a case of measles on board. As President of 
the Board of Trade, I had to decide the ques- 
tion, whether the vessel should be quarantined 
or come up to the dock and land her passen- 
gers. So I got up, dressed, and went to the 
wharf, as usual, we did not know what to 
do, as measles is a fatal disease among the na- 
tives. Ait finally I ordered the steamer up 
to the dock, and directed the mail boat to 
bring the mails ashore, ordering the police to 
stand by and see that it all went straight. 
Then I went up to the Post Office and waited. 
The great bags came up and were emptied on 
the tables. As Minister of the Interior I am 
at the head of the Post Office. So I sat by 
and watched the distribution. Now and then 
a letter for me would pop out, and I would 
go off and read it. * * * * * 
Feb. 2r,th. Went to Fort Street Church, 
to hear the report of a missionary from Mi- 
cronesia. Ho said that on one of the Gilbert 
Islands the natives were generally converted 



where Tommy ents and sleeps, (let acquaint- 
ed with his mother. If vou can only get her 
as vour helper, you will accomplish a great, 
good. You will never thoroughly understand 
a boy or (nrl until you know what influences 
are about him during the hours of the day 
when he, is not with you. You can help 
much in determining what those influences 
shall be. 

Head children's hooks. There are some 
hich always interest tin- young. Try 
"of telling a story well, 
telling stories. Such 
Progress might well be 
You must learn to put 
:h will interest your schol 
do better than to sit at tin 
telling. 
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hich I was passing through a Southern 
tate stopped at a way station, 1 occupied 
le time in walking up and down the plat- 
form looking at the body of men that had 

llccted from the country around. A"brigrfl|- 
looking boy stepped up to me and said 
don't you want a man to work." 
"Why, my boy" I inquired, ;whydo you want 
to work?" "I want to cut out some money" 
Send out your boys and 
girls anxious to cut out from the Btate of 
Virginia all that is valuable, not merely 
money but ideas, character, manhood. 



table. Thev lean 
school, and, as a 
they marry are in 
them, and lazy, and cannot give tin 
they demand, so they inevitably fall I 
the old Kanaka ways, and hi 
The foreigner is always more attractive 1 
them than the native Hawaiian, and they are 
ready victims. * * * Dr. H. gave me -a 
problem to-day. A Chinaman has a wife and 
child in China. He lias another wife and 
child here. He is converted, and wishes to 
join the Church. To abandon either wife 
would be cruel ; to keep both is to violate the 
law of the land. What shall be done? 

March Vlth. Steamer due to-morrow. I 
rode with It ud Nuuanu valley to find 
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into Kalihi. 13th. Stc 
just leaving. The nidation ends for a mo- 
ment. The curtain is lifted; we see the 
great world beyond, bow to it, and go back 
to our solitude in the Pacific. W. N. A. 



hinders in teach- 
swim is 

to"swiiii,and there are some things which can 
only come to you by experience. But see to 
it tiiat vou never repeat your own mistakes. 
Learn from youi 

Watch good teachers; try to discover 
wherein their power lies. Go to Institutes. 
Never let an opportunity pass of learning 
some new thing in regard to this art of teach- 
ing. Read educational books ■ and journals. 
Son.c teachers say that they could not altord 
to take these journals. As well might a car- 
penter say that he could not afford to buy a 
box of carpenters' tools. They jpfe a necessi- 
ty of his trade. If he is to be a carpenter, 
he must have them, and if you arc to he a 
teacher, you must have tlie tools of your pio- 

C Never be content with yourself. There is 
nothing more hopeless than a man satisfied 



HORSEJRD'S AOID PHOSPHATE 
■ Brain Tonic, 
norsford's Acid Phosphate is cordially re- 
commended by E. W. Robertson, M. D , of 
Cleveland, as a brain and nerve tonic, especi- 
.lly in nervous debility. 

Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 

Incorporate] m IK70. by special Act of Gci 
Assemliiy «.f Vlr^iniJ.: i-n.mpt frc" * " 
Devoted to the Education of NVrto ai 

m Aerieultmt- and the Mechanic aru. a 
teachers Qf tin-irrespective races. , 
S. C. Armstrono. J. F. B. Marshall, 

I'Tinci/Hit; Trenmtrer. 

Annual n.'.«sion from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Trrn.8 of admission: a knowh-dgt- of reading 
and writing, and of short ami long division 

Tuition free to all, {provided by friends.) 
Board, etc., ten dollars per month, payable 
monthly, half in cash and half in labor; six 
dollars cash, s »nd four dollarsViu work required 
of those under ftVears of age/ The first year 
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HQW TO TEAOH A S0H00L. 

A lecture deHveri-d itn- indents of Hampton by 
I Bm. Dr. Mayo of BoBton. 

i The first qualification in all teaching is 
knowledge. By knowledge we mean more 
thj»n is to be gotten from books : we mean the 
subject to be taught. 

It is necessary that the teacher be far in ad- 
vance of the scholar. I have heard of an old 
Scotch woman.a teacher of the old sort, who, 
when Bhe came in her reading classes to a 
word Bhe did not know,, told her scholars to 
in, adding "doubtless it is the name of 
king or monarch." In my early school 
days we used to have different teachers every 
winter. These teachers were usually not very 
well educated. There waa one place about 
half way through the Algebra where they all 
seemed to ftick. Y5ar after year we com- 
menced the book and proceeded as far as this 
unfortunate point, but there teachers and 
scholars went down together into a slough of 
despond, until we came to think that that 
part of Algebra could not be mastered. It is 
quite impossible for the teacher to retain the 
respect of the scholar when such a state of 
things aa this exists. 

But it may be asked, how Bhall we get the 
knowledge necessary Jo make a good teacher. 
Get all you can in your school days. Watch 
your teachers carefulfj; observe their meth- 
ods: let no day pass 1 without gaining some 
new idea. "Washington had only three years of 
schooling. There itill remain copies of booki 
written in his own hand in which the sub- 
stance of many others which he hsd read wa; 
boiled down. 

Do not suppose, however, that the time for 
acquiring knowledge ia to be limited by your 
school days. Life is one great educational 
proceaa,and if you aro to be 'successful in giv- 
ing out knowledge you must be continually 
taking it in. 

Ialands the natives were generally convened, i Be sure that the knowledge you give ia ac- 
He landed there once, ud asked the chief curate. You ahould feel like a witneaa on a 
bow they were getting on. He replied, - All witneaa stand who » under oath to toll the 
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Teach the children to use their powers of 
observation. Most people miss half that is in 
this world, because they have never been 
taught to look. Many people have wondered 
at the names which Mr. Dickens introduces 
into his stories. They seem so wonderfully 
well fitted to his characters. Many suppose 
that they were invented by the author and 
that they had no existence in real life. This 
was not so. As Mr. Dickens walked through 
the streets of London, he was accustomed to 
notice the signs upon the stores and shops. 
Whenever he observed one that was peculiar, 
he put it down in his note hook. It was in 
this way thaftle attained his wonderful stock 
of names. Teach your students to gain 
knowledge from all things about them. Help 
them to make the heavens and the 
teachers. 

Teach your children how to 
great many me 
never get the 
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,-enty -eight years of age need apply. 
The institution is aided by tlie State, but 
supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
nns. Besides State aid and Government half 
for Indians, the sum of $30,000.00 a year, mtlet 
used by contributions, lo meet current ex- 
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most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all. / 

The great need of the institution is a penna 
Dent endowment fund. 

"^The Hampton Institute is supported by, arjd 
responsible to. no denomination or society, and 
has no paid soliciting agent or machinery what- 
ever, but depends directly upon the public. It 
is earnestly Christian in its teachings and in- • 
Buence. 

Present attendance, 464 students, of whprex~ 
90 are Indjans : average age 18. Negro bora 
210 ;NegrAgiris 158. Indian boys 62; Indian . 
girls 28. All but twenty-five board at the In- " 
stitute : twolve states represented, but chiefly.., 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. ' 
1 give and devise to the Trustees of the' Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at:Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. ,.. .dollars, gayable 

For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Prinhipa. 
Hampton, Virginia. 



Two men take up a paper; in a fen 
the one has drawn from his all that is valua- 
ble; the other spends hours over his and docs 
not get aa much as the other. What makes 
the difference ? The one has learned to dis- 
criminate between what is valuable aud what 
is worthless; the other reads with equal inter- 
est the advertisement of St. Jacob's Oil and 
the most important item of interest from 
Washington. Teach your children to grasp 
that which is of worth and to throw aside the 
padding. • 

Most of all, make your children eager to 
learn. Send them out into this State of Vir- 
ginia in earnest to find out all that is to be 
known. They may not become good mathe- 
maticians; they may have little knowledge 
of geography or history; when they leave 
you, see to it that they are anxious to learn. 

K ■ 



DOCOTA OIL CAPSCLKTS 

Have inaugurated a" revolution among the 
drmjs usually perscribed for diseases of the 
kidneys and affections of the urethra. The 
many painful and distressing forms of these 
diseases are relieved more speedily, safely, 
and permanently by using the Docuta Oil 
Capsulets than by any other medicine. The 
highest medical authorities picscribe them, 
and Dundas Dick & Co., New York, prepare 
them. 
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HOBSFOBD'S AOID PHOSPHATE 

In Intractable Dyspepsia. 
I used Horaford's Acid Phosphate in a 
of the most intractable dypepsia I ever met 
with. The effect was most charming, and I 



r.n. 1 ne eueci was must euariuuig, e 

rn satisfied that it is a valuable remedy. 
Justus, O. W. C. PUTNAM, M. D. 
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TO GIVE IS TO LITE. 

, glTrn'oTcriBO'ibeesHb— 



, h : give. fishes, rivers, bays: 

•. ., ..ivm- comes in death. 
When n stops B' T1D S' . . 
Give give, he always giving', 
irhnRltwWl, livin s- 
The Rore yen give, 
Tlie mure yon live, 

G „,V, love hath iii weaWi upheaped : 
0„lv hy jiving is it reaped: 
Theboilj withers, and the mind, 
•If neat in l-w abolish rind, 1 
Gi ™»trcngtli,giTethon f ;ht,giTedeea,givBpeU 
Give hive, give tears, and give thyself . 
(live/give, be always giving, 
Who gives i)"t, is not living. 
The more we give. 
The more we live. Axon. 



MRS. GARFIELD OS BREAD-MAKING. 

"The Student," a little paper issued by the 
.tmlentsof Hiram College publishes a letter 
„-,,. written hv Mrs. Garliuhl to her husband 
„ :,„, tears before he became President of the 
■ m, ltes If. nil women would follow 
pt their work would be lighter and 
id' too ' It is as follows: 
1 1 1 to tell yon that out of all the toil 
anointments of the summer just end- 
',. r;^,. n up to a victory; that 



^eitltli nnts ^umanHn. 

A MUSIC LOVING SQUIRREL. 

-'You (old usonce thnt hunters of seals some- 
rimes manage to draw close to their game by 
whistling tunes to engage their attention. And 
now I have just rend about a spoilsman who. 
one day, in the woods, sat very still, am be- 
gan to whistle au air to a red squirrel on 

* "''In "'twinkling." says he, "the little fel- 
low sat up, leaned his head to one side, and 
istened A moment after, he had scrambled I 
down the trunk, and when within a few yards, 
he sat up and listened again. Pretty soon he 
jumped upon the pile of rails on which 1 was, 
,..,ni' within four feet of me. sat up. made an 
umbrella of his bushy tail, and looked straight 
at me. his little eyes beaming with pleasure 
Then 1 changed the tune, and chut, away he 
skipped. ftut before long he came b«I k to , 
his seat on the rails, and. as I watched Mm. 
it actually seemed as if he were Hying t. 
pucker up Ins mouth to whistle change, 
the tune again, but this tunc he looked so 
funny as he scampered oil. that 1 burst out 
laivhing, and he came back no more. _ 

Now that man had much more enjoyinen 
out of his music-loving squirrel than it he had 
shot him; and perhaps ^flcrrii.s. J"^™}}, 

up rails' to'sb'on! Sing t'""t'lic squir" 

nils who come to talk with you And if they 
-'-•• whistle well enough, send for me, for 1 
.histle nicely, if I am a girl. —sf. AtoMu. 



WHAT IS TEAOHING? 

The Sunday School Times remarks: "Per- 
haps the best definition of ■teaching' which 
which has been given is 'the causing another , 
to know " There is such a thing iis.teaching 
I by example, unconscious teaching; teaching 
I others by the spirit we display or by the man- I 
l ner we practice; causing others to know, 
' from what they see in us that our way lade- 
i sirable or that it is most undesirable 1 ; leading 
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r to. apply them to their crops at the 
I proper time. 

L. Dana, in his admirable little book en- 
titled "A Muck Maniiel for Farmers," treats 
' of ashes, as well as anuek and humus, very 
I thoroughly and practically. 

He savs.in substance, Burning wood redu- 
ces its on-aiiio substance to two classes— ash- 
ilc salts. The last are largely 
soot. The ashes are formed of 
cates. These vary in quantity 
lot only in different plants, as I 
it in different parts of the same 
average cpiantity of ashes from 
such" hard woods as dry oak, 
etc., 2,87 ;of pine [ pinus abicsj 
vet less weight of ash than hard 
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2.87, yet 



.aged in Sunday- 



:hool 
class 



Sunday. We have in mind, in such phrases, 
in active and purposeful service, rather llian 
hat unconscious teaching .,1 "lira which is 
nevitable, whether we desire It or not. 11 is 

he . liming another to know that which we 
<„ow an," which he does not; that which we 
ivii.l 'biui to know, and which we seek to 
have him kuow — which is ■•leaching" in lis 

w-cu'-e U.^lcnn. when" we say that we have 



qua] weights pine ash affords four times 
nore alkali than the ash of hard wood To 
,tatc the case differently, 50 pounds of hard 
ish yield to the leuchiafe process 6.7fS pounds 
loluble, of which IT.-lf pounds are alkalies; 
io pounds of soft ash yields 2.. pounds solu- 
ule of which 17.12 pounds arc alkalies, bo 
I would urge the young farmer not to throw 
away his pine wood ashes, as his f utj 
done, as worthless, but to preserve tl 
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thought without labor, and tl.nug i. m 
the labor happy." Perhaps tins is the 
have been able to climb up higher It < 
tome iane morning when I was making bread. 
I nidAo myself, 'Here I am compelled by an 
inevitable 'necessity to make our bread this 
summer. Why not Consider it a pleasant oc- 
cupation, and make it so by trying to sec 
what perfect bread 1 can make!' t seemed 
like an inspiration, and the whole of l.fc 
grew brighter. The very sunshine seemed 
5„wing down through my spirit into the 
white loaves, and no*w I believe my able is 
furnished wilh better bread than ever before 
and this truth, old ns creation, seems jusf. 
now to have become fully mine— that I need 
not he the shrinking slave of toil^ but its 
rcirnl master making whatever I do yield its 
fruits. ' You have been king of your 
work so Ion" that may be vou will laugh at 
me for 'having lived so long without my 
crown, but I am too glad to have found it at 
all to be entirely disconcerted even by your 
merriment. Now, I wonder if right here 
does not lie the 'terrible wrong,' or at least 
some of it, of which the women suffragists 
complain. The wrongly e.luciit ed woman 
makes her duties a disgrace, and frets under 
them or shirks them if she can. bhe sees 
man triumphantly pursuing lus vocation! h and 
thinks that it i> the kind of work which 
makes him grand and regnant ; whereas it a 
not the kind of work at all, but the way in 
which and the spirit with which, he does it. 



jdinglv ugly little cur. 
" ", \ , „:„., rhliculed bv a friend with 
^sug^rion'^hatUwasstLgc he could 
endure the unlovely object, he replied, 1 
befriend the pup because no one else will If 
! he were handsome and had other friends ho 
woud not need „,c. "-/"«».»» Humane Journal 
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fore the leaching process is con 
to say that you have "taught a lesson, in- 
cludes the idea that some one has learned 
that lesson ; for unless there is learning OJ a 
learner there can be no teaching by a teacher, 
and until the teacher has caused a learner to 
v a lesson, or a truth, the teacher has on- 
ly been trying to tcach-so far without suc- 
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SODA FOR BURNS. 

A celebrated physician writes to the Popular 
Science Monthly that the only best applica- 
tion for burns, whether slight or severe, ib a 
saturated solution of the bicarbonate of soda. 
Bicarbonate of soda is what is commonly 
known as baking soda. A saturated solution 
is a strong solution— as strong as can be made. 
Dissolve as mbph baking soda (not "baking 
powder" for that is soda and acid together ) 
as the water #ill dissolve, and plunge the 
burned part in it if possible, or lay a soft 
rag (linen is best, but even soft blotting 
naner will do) wet with the solution, on 
< P .,e P burn keeping it wet. This not on y takes 
the pain away but keeps and hastens the 
cure and often keeps a blister from forming. 
So simple a rem^ /should be kept on hand 
in a family. f 



TOBACCO AND INSANITY. 

A party of'clergymen were discussing this 
subject, when the ease of Key. Mr. IS— was 
mentioned, a graduate of Andovtr of I gh 
standing and for a time very successful. He 
■w-va uiadu a raving maniac twelve years ago 
by the use of tobacco!" remarked one of the 
party. Another gave his account of the man, 
whom he recalled vividly to mind, "with his 
nnle face stained lips, repulsive-breath, and 
quivering hand." The abject slave of tobac- 
co he chewed ncro-hcad tobacco, a match 
for any man who has not the iron nerves of an 
African goat or horse. 

He preached about 
ampled popularity an 
then failed, and no o 
few months rolled 

broke down, yet still no one »«™ "•»«■ 
In a few mouths more he became a maniac 
relinquished his pulpit. and was as wild as tut 
man found "cutting himself with "tones 
among the, tombs," and no one knew the 
cause. Ho, was . then taken to an asylum for 
,u_ : n8ane and' remained twenty years.' tie 
breathed a fe.id atmosphere, paced the 
of confined balls, stared upon the out- 
side world through iron gates, cursed himse I 
cursed his wife and children, and in Ins wild 
ravings "dealt damnation round the land 
thus day and night champing*tobacco as a 
fretted horse champs his bit. 
He once was pacing his cell as he had store- 
time, year by year, wheu a change came over 
him. He stopped abruptly, and in a sort ot 
soliloquy exclaimed, "Why am I here I 
What brought me here t What binds me 
here ! His soul bursting with indignation, ho 
cried aloud, "Tobacco I Tobacco ! He 
walked backward and forward; then bursting 
into tears, he cast the last foul plug through 
the iron gates, and looking upward to God he 
said, "O God, help ! help I I will use no 

more." . , „ „„,„ in 

Now, we believe in no miraculous cure in 

this case. Mr. IS. dropped lus tobacco, and 

the sad and dark eclipse fled from his beauti- 
ful mind, and it came out frd.m the horrible 
storms and tempests of insanity clear as the 

" „_J »-!- 1. mnnn H»' SOOU regal 



nricnlturt. 



Foolish fear doubles danger. 
Never speak without thought. 
Richest is he that wants least 
Better go around than fall into the ditch. 
Fools make fashions and wise men follow 

HQRSFORD'SAOID PHOSPHATE 
Indispensable. 
I could not do without Horsfordji Aold 
Phosphate in my practice It ; u> the b^t m ed- 
lcine I have tried in twenty-flTyraam 
Hendsrsonville, Tenn. H. J. WELLB, H. D 



.urn and fair as the moon. He soon rega mod 
his health and vigor, again preached the Gos- 
pel of the blessed God, and after ten years of 
arduous service he died in peace, revered and 
beloved. ^ mm tojf t .rfauaUul T<*a~o.- 



HORSrOBD'S AOID PHOSPHATE 
In Debility, etc. 
I hare found Hereford's Acid Ph»ph«t 
particulwly serviceable. inl- 
and children m debih 
New Orleans, La. W. 



THE VALUE 0E ASHES. 

""Ashes' constitute the best, the cheap/s 
and the most available fertilizer the farmer 
has at his command. 

Common wood ashes, when well preserve 1 
under cover so as to be dry and unlcached, 
and judiciously used, serve more fully than 
sny other substance to answer the problem 
propounded by scientific agriculture in regard 
to the mixtures of saline substances most like- 
ly to be' made generally useful as plant 

food - u - t , A „„,v,.r 

The good effects which are tounn univcr- 
sal , to follow the use of wood ashes attest 
this fact notwithstanding that the ashes left 
hv different varieties of wood when burned, 
vary with different circumstances. Wood 
ashes always consist of a mixture ; in '""able 
proportions, of carbonates, silicates, •alpnatcs 
ind phosphates of potash, soda , lime and 
magnesia, with some other substances in 
smaller quantity, yet more or less essential 
to plant growth. In fact, it is the truest 
embodiment of the mineral or inorgam^le- 
ments absolutely esssntial to plant growth 
attainable. If the asl.es have beet, leached or 
exposed to the weather, much of the potash 
and soda will have been removed, and their 
value will be diminished to that extent. 
A bushel of ashes, derived from burning 
th* harder varieties of wood, will contain 
about four pounds^ potash. The .bark 
leaves and twigs of trees give much more 
aahes than the trunks of trees and stcmB ol 

^"Leached ashes-although less valuable, 
acting wilh less energy and effect-should be 
saved with care, and applied to the land m 
larger quantities than the unleached. On. 
leached wood ashes, mixed with pure ground 
bone makes one of the most valuable fertil- 
zersthe farmercan apply to all the crops he 
cultivates. InTEngland and Scotland this 
mixture has been employed for years. WJtn 
the best results; and the writer has usedi 
with the best effects on corn, wheat and root 
crbos The most marked effects of wood 
ashes,' however, I have observed upon legumi- 
nous plants— lucerne, clover, peas, &c. Asa 
top dressing to orchard grass and t-mothy, 
the effects are also very good. Ashes, like 
lime, tends to destroy mosses, and when 
mixed with plaster, constltues the best app li- 
cation that can be made to young clover, early 
in the spring. '. ' 

In view of the above facts, i*.»,.gR 
be regretted that so many farmers m 
effort to preserve the ashes of their house-. 
holdafromTe Injurious effects of the we.t 



Coal ashes are much less valuable, They 
contain from four to eight pounds of valu- 
able matter in every 100, but nre scarcely 
worth curling to any distance. They may be 
used however, advantageously as a compost 
heap, with vegetable malter to insure porosity 
and the entrance of air. , 

The great value of ashes in agriculture 
depends upon its careful saving and judici- 
ous use. Used alone, on a . dead, poor soil, 
its effects may be frittered away without 
profit - but used with a certain proportion of or- 
ganic or vegetable matter in the soil, its ef- 
fects arc immediate and permanent. 

Of wood ashes, the grand old veteran of 
•1,-riruluiral chemistry, Bonssingatilt, says: 
' Wn a general way, everything derived from 
plants that have lived must be useful to 
plants that are about to live, or that arc sctu- 
dly living. The good effect of wood ashes 
upon vegetation is known to communities 
the least advanced in civilization. The na- 
tives of Africa, on the river Zaire prepare 
the ground, and place little piles of dry herbs 
along, to which fire is set, and upon the 
.pots where the ashes arc collected, they sow 
peas and Indian corn. These ashes are, in 
fact, the only manure employed. 

The quantity of ashes applied to the aero 
must depend, to a considerable extent, on 
the character of the soil, and the crops culti- 
vated All the leguminous plants— as lu- 
cerne, clover, peas, <£-c.-are groat exhausters 
of the salts in ashes, and ashes may be ap- 
plied to them wilh a free and full hand.— 
Mixed with gypsum or bone. I apply from 
two and a-half to five bushels per acre, with 
marked effect-alone, oftenas much as ten 
bushels to the acre broadcast. The difficul- 
ty of procuring the ashes in sufficiently large 
quantity has alone deterred me from using 
larger quantities per acre. From twelve to 
fifteen bushels to the acre has been often used 
on li"ht soils with great benefit, and from 
twenty live to thirty on stiff, clay lands, with 
equally good effects 
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THINGS WORTH REMEMBEBIUG. 

A correspondent of the Poultry Monthly 
says that poultry need a clean house well ven- 
tilated, but warm in winter; roosts kept free 
from lice by using coal oil on them once a 
week • a varied diet, not all corn, but wheat, 
buckwheat, boiled potatoes meat, thick milk 
Ac. ; charcoal pounded' fine and mixed in 
soft feed occasionally, is excellent and cheap ; 
it produces health if the birds are out effort, 
orscourimg; it is also good in small p^ « 
kept in their runs; parched corn or wheat is 
also good for a change. Look after the poul- 
try personally, and do not trust all to the boy 
or man who, in most cases, c » rc8 . not ' ° r . h "' 
no-interest in them. Subscribe for the best 
poultry papers and keep up with the times. 



O.NB Wat to Pretest Dbcat of Wood 
Posts. -The decay of wood embedded in the 
,,rth is difficult to guard against; but a 
ample precaution, costing neither ^mone, nor 
labor will increase the durability of posts 
put into the ground by fifty per cent This 
{, simply by tiking care that the wood is b> 
wrteJ-i. e., placed in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which it grew. Experiment, 
have proved that oak posts put in the ground 
in the earns position as that m which they 
inn imward were rotten in twelve 
fSi wh P il. U ffi d nei g hbora,^ut from' th. 
same tree, placed top downward in the soil, 
.rwed.no sign, of decay for several year, 
a terwlrd: The theory is .that tb. capillary 
tubes In th. trees are so adjusted as to oppose 
title riatagV moisture when the wood ns in- 
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To»ohor» VV **ntoci! 

•Ot ercry kind, to fill Spriog, Suinmi 
Fell tnjisanent! now comiug to hand. 

Graduate* and w-d^r graduates of any school, 
Seminary, or College, or other persons deair 
ing to teacb, should not fail lo address a' 
once, with stamp, for epplicatiqn.forni. 

National Teachers' Aqency, 

CINCINNATTI. OHIO 



N. B.— Situatio 



i tho Wat and South i 



specialt» Good pay lo local agents and 
»ate corespondents. 




Wishing lort NewJenei, Uniled State* of America. 
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BEATTY'S BEETHOVt-NV 

27 STOPS 

GRASDOF.GAK.2Tow Style 
So. SO00.27BTOP6 H Oct- 
n,veaor iboCelobraicl C0L- 
DEIT TONGUE REEDS- » 
la ibo Finest Organ aver 
Cavw,t la fllod 
(O^.topro 



No other 

an build tMsvraan. 
with 8tooI,Mu-<t»Qr| 
and Book only — jp<7 V 
Cabinet, Parlor, Chapel h Pipe 
Organi, *30 and upwards, in great variety 




*s<hington,^e« Jertej,'llniled Stales St Araertct. 

$5 tot20S7&tz: KfStsaisaK 



THE HYGESIAiffiOTEL, 




OIiD POINT OOMB*OHT, -\7\A.. 



Situated Aie hundred yards from Fort Monroe, u. .-. 
Chesapeake Bay and H.iuplon Roads, being the first point of land lying 
westward between the Capes of V irginia. about hftecn miles north of 
.NorfoltNmd Porianiouthi #11 passenger steamers running to ami fro ,, tl jnao 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with the L b Ma la la,, g 
onlv twenty rod. fro,,, tTie Hotel, which is substantially built and com- 
foriably furnished; has two OtiB' hydraulic passenger elevators, gas and 
electric bells or Creightnn's Oral Annunciator ,n all rooms; water; rooms 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and closets on every Moor, will; the most per. 
feet system of drainage of any Hotel or any public budding in the counlr. . 
Asa re"rtfortl,eplea,ure.eeker,invalid, 1 rr,.,,,,u. I d„c, far lonris.s on ll.e.r 
way to Florida or the North, this bouse, with accomodations for about l.uuO 
guests presentsinducenients which cerla.nly are not e,,„allc.l elsewhere as a 
minmicr resort or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather oy. 
er la 1)110 suuare feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
■n mm „„„„>,■ feet encircling the house on all sides) encased in glass, en. 
tu ,Z S. most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view 

1 *n r sHn^he siiehlest exposure The climate of Old Point Com. 
fort is une.iuai.ed for salubrity. Malarial fezert being absolutely unknown. 
The record of th- Meteorlogieal Observatory for , he pas, ten years show 

nn oi-.TMirt. t f 111 III' TH t U Tf (>f * I* > llt'L'. , • I lit'i;., >'l 'l''^'. HI S 11 III [11 'T , ill fit 'r,; 

4:,de f ,^d,,., ,,,,, ,,. winter 
.V dec 'si dee. for spring. 1 he in vigor... i„c uiiii"s|.here i.n.l n . 1,1 t. u, 
perature being especially adapted ... class ; v In, seek , be ee,,,,, w.n ers 

..TnT.Ve.^ but a, ew fee, fro^lbe bed- 

room windows, are most healthful soporilices of the llygeia. 
For further information address, ^ ^ 
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THE DEPOT. 



I hand at all times to furnish 



edln (he- . ; 

, I •! IIIC, 

„.. r r.$3. 20a year .-, ■'-:!■ I 'mm 
is very IntcreMini.". a .1,1 lia-. :ci ennre - ,;. 
i. Address MI NN .V in, (nK-tWH 
-i. -r SciKSTm.' All " ' ■ : I : 1. 
Ilaadb.->kar-,i.' ■a-lre- 



1< you wish to | GARDENING 
^la^S5"'nFOn PROFIT. 

k you .vi,h to be. i Practical 
co ™ laS ™*T* i floriculture 

^rtl'^Sn-' GARDENING 
orfer lloeic Use ,-pOR PLEASURE. 

All by PETr.i- m-.xitniiso.w 



SEEDS J- 
VPLANTS 



PETERH EN DE RSON & CO. 

35 Cortlandt SU, New York. 



PURE PAINTS AND OILS, 



A good 



MRS'. N. MoNEIIili, 



...... or the public to her largo and ctvre- 

■Tullj nelected stock of 

SOOtS C*3 SHOOS 
Beat clty.iiindo Work, 



►JIRs!"n. M'NEILL, HAMPTON. VA. 



A TRIAL OF THE 

BAITIMOREAN JOBBER 

^^g^^^UZf ta- 'i.taaMatMrusslsip^am^a. 
IT^^ej^R' as^l\\^li.n~.i'?»".y^p^m^ 

^Le VsW— 1 «a~n »m do suua work ■* 

jTjTjV aaWnwlUu^.U^knakiaitvalr 
iSSl Sfl e»-o«.a5? f SlS«l « u " 
^11? BITS PUmSSKB, TYPM 

And PRINTERS' SUPPLIES, 
- ne.M. 
T. r. "W. POB-hiT A TT . 
SI GERMAN STREET. 



22 Light Street, 

BAIiTIMOIlE, rarlcl.. 

DEALEHS IN 

Whought 1ro.\ Ph>k 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and 'GAS, 
Ul'Jl AM) I.KATHKH UKLTlNti- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, * 
LARD and MACHINERY OIL?, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCliS. , 
THROTTLE VALVES. 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES lor 
J^J SAW MILLS. 
grSsxi. r "" Pwkk List. 

REUTER & MALLORY, 

JAMES M BUTT, 

(seocassoa to roaass a bi-tt., 
■ aUMCTMtllS' M.M. i u POET LB All C[>tl> IB 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SDPPLIE8, 

Hardware and Meohauaioa* Tools, 
BELTING, PACKINC, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS. 
I'.'tnM Ooodai, tfio. «Jkfo. ( 
So. 5Ma#ket Square. Norfolk.J/a. 

LAST OPPORTUNITY. 

Canned Crabs, s 

of the tinest lot packed liy 

T. T. BRYCE. 

n for sale by tho iwaeraignod. fricea iio ■ 
o cloae *h« bualnOM. Term* cmah with order. 



BRTJSHE3S 

y of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

' JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER&C. 

A.s.. i r JOHNSON'S DRY KAI.SOM1NK 



WALL PAPER & SHADES 

„fthe latest patlenis. 

Pamts Mixed and Glass cut) re'- of charge- 

All ..r.li is 1 >t ■ .1 1 |llly llttetl'le.1 111 
TlfaaUie-llie I'nUie l-r iheir S eneroUS [UllronaW 

e in- la.l I - 1 . . , I '. -I a^a la - = e : . - r me a In 

h-a .•. aiel lew |iriees. I art! a e„in,iiii,uieu ut the 

"j. W. BOYENTON, 

imi uTii' \ I. PAlNT-i'H 



'HACTLCAL paiktsr, 
Ai iliu Depot, oppowft* K . 

iaN. PTor 

Lliiw- COtftMH.'tlni 



with oj.i I'ofiw Comfort nriJ Newport 



this paper:. 



Ml IEW YORK. 



IN CO f TANT D M AND 

A hl'Al'LE AIlTlCLt:. SELMNli FOttfl 

THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. .,,„-.. outlli . .1.1 v Ills, sla.wlna Kllltrf Jlfteren 

rl„,M an, Ires, Tin: Itaywoa fin, ish.hs, n» 

I hesiiail si . 1'hilaJelpbla. 

CUID E to SUCC E SS 

WITH FOR 

FORMS 

la It Y FAU the best nualneas anil "nolal llulde ami 
tlan.l-Beek ever [aihlishea Mnr-1, the latest Ittells 
evervKe,, co,„,l,e,el.V HOW TO ^OOjEVOfJ. 

U aet In Society and In s.ery part of lite and .contain, 
a ,,a„e ,f vjrie.l i a fariaatina niiliapenHshlii to all 

A ,.,,o,«l.i,l referenee AOOTT«trf 

r.,r&llor,i)are,l To a ,ow WKy th,» book of Kr.AL 

■ "and auraetlon«ell. better than any other, apply 

OOUtfl.*B8 BBOS. Publliihem, Philadelphia 
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THERMAUNE 



The Only 25 Cent 
AGUE REMEDY 

IN THE WORLD. 



CHILLWEVER 



And all MALAKUL DISEASES. 

, From Eldeik TiioHsoa. Paw 
I of Ilia Chaach ot Ih. Da,I P lc ol 
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advised a trial of Th equalise, which v 
his complcic recavcry withui » f 



dayiiv 
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DUNDAS DICK & CO., 112 While Streel, N. Y. 
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POWDERS, 
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AT AIL ! 



SEIDLITINE 
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As pleasant as 



Regulate the Bowels easil7|JI1f!]3|l 

and pleasantly. Cures Cons- UllUail 

tip.tt inn. Piles, Biliousness, 
■Headache, Heartburn, Ac. Alt 

D.-n-ei-;ls. nr bv mail, 'Jfic. per - 

box. DUXDA.S DICK & CO., 112 White 



Street, New York. 







DOCUTA 



Capsulets. 



eliable Cure for all 

puiuudus oi luo Lrmary Organ*. Certain 
Care in eight days. No other medicine 
can do thin Tho best medicine in the 
cheapest, liewure of dangerous imitutions. 
All Druggists, or by mail, 75c. and $1.60 



V^PHng Instantly relieved by the use 

IJi^yj of ma( oi i:kn matico 

01>7jn?vr,.!iul PSflWSJl-^fter several 
appHcatiousofit.lJJliiJJJJsold by all 

Druggists, or mailed on receipt ol 

by DUNDAS DICK & CO., Mfg CCU 

Chdmists, 112 White Street, New York. 



TlieodorlL-k A. Will 



T, A. Williams & Dickson, 
Wholesale Ghqcers 

Commission Meichantef 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE, 



A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 

THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 



of about Teat 



T. RiOHARDeOH. 

Braiuuleton Aresue, 

Norfolk, Va. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNIYEESAR1 OF HAMP- 
TON INSTITUTE. 

While there were no new cor ver-stono to 
lay nt Hampton this ye:ir, and uo heads "f 
church or srate to grace th<- occasion as in for- j 
imer years there was' no utiatenieut of interest 
ill progress in the 



and tho» went thtouah their arduous I There was outside an assemblage oi the : your privileges, it is a beautiful story that 
love .wi'ili the. nost conscientious ti- farm stock; Morgan and Percheron. horses. | « told of an English King in the old time 
Dr. Ward coining wholly tor that pure Je 
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undueled by Mr- 1* 
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' the school. J 



dler than hi 



stude 



(Teased hy the large.airy halls of the.mw hui til- 
ings. Kind letters were received from Presi- 
dent Arthur and Governor Cameron of Virgin- 
ia. The President had recently visited the. 
school, and they were prevented by other 

engagements fri attending the Anniversary 

exercises, as was also Secretary Teller whose 
presence had been hoped for. 



Iginal baud of ilampti 
ind the * 'Kitchen Garden ■' class of 
i from the Duller School, who, iu 
ne red turiiaus, and white pinafores, 
•J s wiTr> proud to have washed and 
ihi niselves. Willi through the mo- 
aning their toy-tables, and banging 



■ )ly Hows '. um A. II, 



..shire cattle and Cottswold i who, bearing the body of his beloved wife 
the place. We must not I through his kingdom to its resting place hy 
% little exhibit of the girls | the sea, c.useit, at every station where he 
ves of excellent bread, and stopped on Idk sad progress, prayer to be 
: made and a qfiutilul cross to be erected in 
I her memory -llle last being it is said, Char- 
; ing Cross, now iu the heart of London. 

This room is such a memorial- cross, erect- 
1 ed as a memorial of a dear and beloved wife, 
I by .Mr. John C. Wllilin, of whom I know you 
[ have heard. 1 want to call your attention to 
his remarkable history— at first a poor boy, 
accumulating a large fortune by his industry 
and intelligence, and at last becoming nini- 
Si lf its almoner in behalf of the poor and 
the needy. It is especially iu thinkiug of him 
and the spirit of his life that I have been so 
I exceedingly gratllied as 1 have ill listening to 
J -here 



to the aft,- 
liginal essaj 



el ill Virginia Hall, to 
noon c.Ken-i«cs. consisting 
and recitations by-seniors n 
ates, according to the following progr 

pmantAMMlS, 
Mask- 

Salulal.sy' -stu.l.-nt Mis., ,-,,-s - 

Saimk A fot.I.i ss. Hull .1/0 i. , ,,l,i„;::i 



Cell. Eaton, Ohief of the L'. S. Education- 
al Bureau, was present, from Washington, al- 
so Col. Daniels, former editor'of the Rich- 
mond --State." and Miss Alice Fletcher, whose 
well kuown eltorts for the Indian tribes among 
whom she lias lived for purposes of seientitic 
research, arc now before Congress in the form 
of a bill for securing to tile Ouiahaslaud 
in severalty, legal protection 
al privileges. Miss Fletcher spent several 
days at the school, to inspect more especially 
its industrial departments, in the interest of 
her western work. 

The Boston and Norfolk Steamship Co. had 
arranged an excursion at reduced rates, ex- 
tending to Baltimore; on their large and fine 
Bteamer D. H. Miller. A party of over a hun- 
dred bad planned to avail themselves of it to 
visit the school, but very stormy weather on 
the day of sailing reduced the number. Among 
these were Itcv. Dr. Cheever, of Worcester, 
Mass., Mrs. S. J. Barrowe of Boston,- associ- 
ate editor of the Christian tygister and rep- 
resenting also the Boston Advertiser and Bos 
ton Journal. 
Held Republican 



nut then Lilliputian ivi-sh, io the great cuter- 
taiinneiil and satisfaction of a crowd of specta- j 
Uirs.auiongtvhoui wasMissjEmily Huntington. 1 
Superintendent ol the Wilson Mission iu New 1 
York, and originator of this ingenious aud 
excellent method of training little children in ■ 
the habits and arts of house keeping. A fine 
poi trait of tier father. Mr. Daniel Huntington, 
one of the early Abolitionists, huug iu the I , 
room; her gift to Vile class.— aud the ucuuliful | 
banners with which it was decorated, aud all [ 1 
le Ouiahaslaud I the apparatus used were coatribted by friends 
and education- :,„',,.,, :„ M 
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Liradoatulg class. 



Burkville, Vtu Classofsl. 



interested in this work in the School. 

The Indian classes attracted many visitors, 
as usual, and showed remarkable progress in 
English, w! ile they did very creditably in 
arithmetic, geography and history. 

The Industrial departments of the School in 
operation, some till half-past ten, others till 
noon, attracted, as usual, especial attention. 
In the shoe shop, four Negro studeuls, and 
nine Indians, ( Apaches, Pimas, Shawnces 
and Sioux, > were making and repairing 
shoes. Iu the harness shop, four Sioux, and 
two Colored'studonla, at work ou single aud 
doulde sets of harness; in the tin-shop, four 
Sioux, one native. Lioeriau, aud one little 
rincipal, as 



',. , , u r r i '-'"' white boy. a nephew of the Pri 
liev. John Harding of the spring- ; » K , . 

tl M /'r°z. E » , ::r : U« .-,„.,«. to d ,. 



tdn; liev. .Mr. Baton of New London 1,'t; Prof. 
E. N. L. Walton, and Mrs. Walton, of Booton 
There were present also, Mr. John F. Hill 
man of Philadelphia, a partner of the tirul o 
Wanamaker aud lirown ; Miss M. A. I.oug 
slreth of Philadelphia; Miss Parsons of Coa 
stantinople ; Miss Emily Huntington of Nev 
York; Hon. -Josiah King of Pittsburg Ohio 
Mr. Gorham of the same place;' .Mr. M. N 
Waldron of New York; Rev. Dr. Bartcu am 

liev - Dr. Burrows of Norfolk. Ya plaukVinaking sashes. 

Of the trustees of the school werejireseut, j ^ Jj^.^ ^ 

' uiachiucs were also at work 



young 

thisshop. In the carpenter's shop, Coloredauo 
Indian students were at work— among UK 
latter, a man of thirty, sou of a Pima chief, 
whose own little son sits beside him iu the 
school- room, and works on the farm. They 
were making window frames ami wash stands 
for'mse ou the place. Ill the paint shop, one 
Colored student was at work, au.i iu the steam 
s'wlmil! (the Huntington Industrial Works, ; 
nty uiii(/| all colored, sawing logs into 



• Our H«u>t|nns to Local Option." VALEDICTORY. 
Oso. W. Busooa, ClarkiiUte, Ya. O rauuat'g Class. 

I'resentatloa of Diplomas to Graduating- Class. 



The practice begun last year of calling 
back graduates, already at work as teachers, 
to du most of the speaking on the anniver- 
sary Btage, is increasingly satisfactory. Even 
one year of earnest work in real life, afte- 
leaving school, makes a decided difference 
in the power of expression, and the ability 
to say something of practical interest. A shy 
little Indian maiden in ide a pretty tableau iu 
her recitation of Mrs. Sigourney's poem, "In- 
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Hev 51. E. Strieby D. D. of New York; 
Anthony M. Kimber of Philadelphia; Uev. 
T. K. Fessenden of Connecticut; Judge Wat- 
kins of Virginia; Mr. Robert C. Ogden of Phil 
adelphia; Hon. Lewis H. Steiuer of Maryland; 
Mr. E. B. Monroe of Coun. and Mr. Chas. L. 
Mead of New York. Of the State Cui.-ors: 
Mr. Arthur S. Segar, Hampton, Va. ; Mr. 
E. S. Hamlin, Newport News, Va. ; Mr. V. S. 
Norton, Williamsburg, Va. ; Mr. It. G. L. 
Paige. Norfolk, Va. ; Hev. Wm. Ttiorntou, 



I : , I e I , I 



Norfolk 



I'd disposal by 
rtsiliouth Navy 
of its officers 



party fr, 
the afternoon exere 
ray of the Old Doini 
was kindly placed i 
Commodore Uughe 
Yard. and brougbl 
uud their families. • 

Many of the principal citizens of Hampton, 
aud Old Point, both white and colored, olli- 
cers from Fortress Monroe, visitors from the 
Hygeia Hotel, and some of the parents aud 
frieuds of the students from Hampton and 
elsewhere, added to the audience. 

The morning examinations of classes were 
; satisfactory for havihg been preced- 



In the new printing office of the "South- 



Workma 



the 



Me 



of the Senior class on the studies of the year , -- - - cold-chisel's, aud hand- I 

The.r papers on arithmetic, algebra, general , £ «VW£ « l n „ia„' young men 



Building", the press, worked by colored stu- : 
deuta, vviia turning oil the last sheets of the 
new catalogue. Two Indian yoauj,' uieu were 
iiiuoug llie couipusiters, uud u tubie wuu cov- 
ered with creditublu speciiuens of printiDg 
uud hindiug done in the office, chietly by 
studont lalj.ir. The girl'd Industrial Hooni 
in thesiunu-buildiug, ullVrded ample rumu for 
the vuriou.s ineehiinical, u»rieultund uud ilu- 
r.il exhibiti). Specimens of sewing by both 
Cob-red uud Indian girls; shirts, dres.-i.es uud 
various sumlter articles. The tailoring de- 
partment showed a liabdsoine suit of the 
school uniform, iu dark-blue cloth, with 
sdvered bu'tous. There were cases aud piles 
of shoes, with the uauies of the makers pasted 
on the soles; a thirty-five dollar set of double 
harness made by a Sioux Indian: a handsome 
set of steam radiators, libeled the first work 
of one Colored and cine 'Indian student; neat 
wooden tables and wash stands, made by 
Shawnee and Sioux Indian student-apprenti- 
ces, of from Hi to 18 mouths training. ^ The 

exhibits. The wheelwright shop alio 



a grStr* 
fully for 

ministry at Howard, was not without origi- 
nality and humor, and even eloquence, and 
Was received with applause. The graduating 
class was represented only by iu salutatori- 
au, and valedictorian, ami one of its three 
Indian graduates. Their essays were all 
very creditable. That of the young Indian 
chief, which had received absolutely no re- 
vision, wits natural.) listened to with great 
interest, uud by request of some . of the 
guests, will be published in our next number. 
These three Indian graduates entered Hamil- 
ton three years ago, with sufficient knowl- 
edge of English gained at the mission aud 
agency school to enter the regular Junior 



over ninety per cent, of Hampton's graduates 
have become teachers. Hut 1 am becoming 
still uioru glad io think of the/still nobler 
work it is doing, and that it is becoming rec- 
ognized all over the laud, aud to see that you 
yourselves appreciate it -establishing the dig- 
nity and necessity of labor, in the elevation 
and progress of all men and nations. 1 want 
you always to remember John C. Whiliu, aud 
all the other noble meu who, like him, have 
believed and demonstrated the value and the 
dignity of labor. 

In the name of the Trustees and on the rec- 
ommendation of the fuculty, 1 have the pleas- 
ure of presenting to you these diplomas." 

ADDKESSfcS BY V18IT0BS. 

The Hev. Dr. Barten, rector of the ancient 
parish of St. Paul's in Norfolk, was intro- 
duced by the Principal, und made a brief but 
eloquent address, after listening to a spirited 
rendering of the favorite national song of bis 
fatherland, the "Watch on the Rhine." 

"What can I say? ImpressioDB so: full — so 
varied— as have crowded upon me to-day, one 
ought to take hours to frame into words. I 
will just say this: A few years ago, it was ., 
said around here, 'Well this Hampton schoOT 
is an experiment— we dont know how it will 
turn out;' I thinte^o-day, we all say, in view 
of the noble ellurts of the Principal aud the 



;acbe 



nder Wis guida 



glory 



■llampto 



u.' ] lt ^s a. 
Mhe youug 



muu here who three 
the Indian Territory 
on this stage to-day, 
and manly, yet so tender and true; and wiiei 
1 see ttiese others here, on their way to Con 



id ha 



oted, com. 
id learning 



history, civil government and political 
omy, English liteiature, agricultural chem- 
istry and practice teaching had l>eeu Bubmiw 
ted to a committee consisting of Uev. Dr. 
Ward of the New York Independent, Prof, 
and .Mrs. E. N. L. Walton of Boston, liev. 
Dr. Strieby of New Vork, and Hev. H. W. 
Foote of Maas\ Only Dr. Ward, Prof, and 
Mrs. Walton were able to serve on this com- 



ics, made by the Menominee Indiun young 
from Wisconsin, and just ouisidc stood a 
blue farm cart, made entirely by their own 
unassisted skill. The ngrieultural and horti- 
cultural exhibit, ornamental though not large, 
was made up of sheaves of rye ami whuat, 
bundles of clover and asparagus; seed com, 
caulitlower, ouions and I not in quite such 
juxtaposition, j strawberries, with flowers 
from the small greenhouse and gardeu. 



pleting their coursujwith c 
one the printer's, and the other two 
penter's trade. Oue is a Shawnee, 
ti Cherokee, frfrm Indian Tenitorv; t 
a Menominee from Wisconsin. Tin 
duct and character have been wort 
much is expected froia their inline; 
example among their people. 

The music interspersed l-ctwecn the essays 
consisted of the favorite old plantation cho- 
ruses, with some Euglish glees and part songs 
by the choir, and the " cWss ode," the words 
of which were composed by one of its teach- 
ers, and the music by Mr. R. II. Hamilton, 
of the class of '7li, director of the choir. 

PRESENTATION OK DIPLOMAS. 

(iy liev. M. 0. 8trUby y D. D. 
In presenting the diplomas to the gradua- 
ting class, the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, Hev. Dr. Strieby, paid an eloquent trib- 
ute to the memory of the the late Sir. John C. 
Whitiu of Massachusetts, a most generous and 
lamented friend of Hampton and the causes 
which it represents, through whose liberal 
benevolence the Whitin Memorial Chapel was 
built in Virginia Hall. Dr. Strieby said: 

"My young friends ; in bidding you farewell 
in this beautiful chapel where we have so of- 
ten met, it is proper that I should say to you 
a few words about the source of this one of 



mgar them utter thoughts so true and sensible, 
whose spirit wo can all respect, — if they get 
to Congress, I hope they will still oe teachers v 
of praeucal common sense.— I think the do- 
minion of knowledge is one and universal. 
What is knowledge f It is the breath of the 
Almighty Ood. I sec the image of my C^bd 
in ull their faces. J 

My Lieirt rejoices that it is not the impr6ve- 
onu j tneut of the mind only, but heart lesions 
ther ' that are taught here; and God grant that these 
, ()tl _ I lessons may be carried out and spread abroad 
and >' tat>3u . wuo " rc sent from here. Ail through. 



lance of precious 
Mirth; but it takes intel- 
kill to bring it up. In 
uoole capacities, — be he 
white, black or red. The country owes its 
thanks to him who has done so much to develop 
them. There may be difficulties still before 
hiui, but I Lhink he has conquered them all. 
I think there will be no more difficulties in 
the way of the Normal Schoool. / 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, came to 
these shores, vessels from the old country. 
What was their mission? What their earnest 
hope and prayer?— For among them were men 
as zealous for God's work as any now. On 
bended knees, on yonder sand, they prayed: 
"Give us the heathen for our inheritance — 
Give us strength and light, to educate and 
convert these Indian natious. Poor William 
and Mary College, is'u monument — almost 
ready to perish — that testifies to their earn- 
est zeal. Many of them, aud thoae who suc- 
ceeded them, were agoni^d with the thought 
of ao much honest efforf? made and nothing to 
show for it. God works in his own way. 
. Could they now see how the" same work haa 
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fallen after centuries into as wise, as worthy, 
as earnest hands as theirs— und God tie praised, 
so strong and so successful— how they would 
give God thanks. Then press on— fear no 
obstacles. In God's own w.y and time we 
shall see our dream realized, and the founda- 
tions laid deep and lusting for the brother- 
hood of man. 

God speed this gluriou^ BClinol -God | ^ 



MAT DAY AT HAMPTON 

A visitor present at the Hampb 
girls' last May- Queen party, 



school 1 1] 
moved to been in Lond 



midst of a tremendous salute. He to thit 

f the officials sent to escort us out of usnk. 

peaks English well; has statue 

d has worked of the 



1 the Pi 



to glorify Hi! 



'Walk 



strengthen the hand: 
bless this noble woi 
citizens here, and fi 
forever and ever." 

Tiie plantation song by the school 
together children," was a fitting re. rain lo 
Dr ISsirtin's eloquent finale, afler winch the 
Principal introduced Rev. Mr. Burrows, 
pastor ot a prominent Baptist church in Nor- 
folk. He sajd : 

"One thought has struck me rather remarka- 
bly We hive here representatives of the 
three great races which people and control 
this continent. I don't know when, if ever, , 
they will be mergcd-it will bo some time 
first. Each hascl tlercnt characteristics: ex- 
ecllcncie, and faults. I would like to make | 
a speech on that, if I had time, but I have 
not. I have heard of this Institution. -real | 
of it, been profoundly interested in it, but till 
I came on these grounds, 1 never knew the 
half Such "rounds and buildings— such re- 
sources for industrial training— such claims. 
One of these young gentlemen who has spoken 
here to-dav proclaimed bimsclf on the way to 
(Vn"re«- 'lie mnilestlv said Unit *>»«' are— but 
of course 'he meant himself. And Dr. Barten 
has endorsed the suggestion. Well, 1 have 
thought that they may need teachers in re- 
ligion there as well as in common sense. I 
knew of two congressmen once,— 1 might 
mention their names, but 1 will only, say that 



make the following beautiful sketch of it. 
This flower festival has become tradition- 
al at Hamptou, and while few might suspect 
the small economies which contribute to the 
—the needle-work and 
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are not without interest as sug- 
:io\v many simple ways there are to 



his way up in .Jap in. He hap attended per- 
sonally on the Mikado, and is his private sec- 
retary ; goes with him about the country, and 
posts him up in foreign matters. 

The Planter's Association met yesterday, 
ami the -'Planter's Labor and Supply Associ- 
ation"' was incorporated. I presented it to the 
Privy Council, and the charter was grant- 
ed. 

Kirch 23d.— To day a field-day. At 11 A. 
M., reception of the .Japanese Envoy. All 
the troops were out . My office was fitted up 
as a reception room. King and staff in full 
uniform. Cavalry escorted the Envoy from 
his residence, and the soldiers were drawn up 
nt yard, p 
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and the other from 
f Maryland; 
it the other 



over here 

—one of whom laid a wager mat i 
could not repeat the Lord's prayer. lne 
other took up the challenge and putting 
his hands together, began : 'Now 1 lay me 
down J sleep'-aiul so bravely onto the end. 
Tbe challenger handed over the stakes-only 
saying: 'Well, I uive up— you've won, but 111 
be hanged if I thought you could do it. - 
(Laughter.) So you see they may need 
teachers in Congress, but as for me, I feel like 
adopting that last expression as my own and 
savine ' 'Well, General, I'll be hanged if I 
thought you could do it.' (Laughter and 
applause. ) , i 

In regard to these 'ttrrce races here repre- 
sented, I say first, no people on earth have 
been more unjustly treated than the nat ye 
inhabitants of this country. I hewn read with 
veins tingling wjth shame, the >Century of 
Dishonor.' I pray God that the future may 
do something to wipe outnhat stain. 

Our colored friend*, like all people under 
similar circumstances, have cultivated their 
- imagination just in proportion as the other 
faculties of the mind have been kept in abey- 
ance. This is in accord with the general law 
of mental and physical powers. What I 
wonder at, is that you sir, and your teachers 
have been able to suppress the execssi 
demonstration of this. In the essays of these 
students we have heard simple, sensible Ang 
io-Saxon— plain common sense. >>o splurgr 
no extravagance of rhetoric. They""" 
very favorably with white speak* 
hear. I will only say to these 
and gentlemen ;— I have been away ace 
years from Virginia, and have just come 
back to the state I love so much— I will 
say to them, that all far seeing, thoughtful 
men in the South, do heartily appreciate 
and thankfully receive the aid this, school is 
giving in educating this race in this 
manner. ' • 

I will Bay to the Northern friends here,— 
the first slaves brought to Virginia, were 
brought in Massachusetts _ bott"— 
helped to fi 
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Ouuine, a grey mist and the cool darkness of 
a springliigUi; lualde, the brightness of llow- 
era, tuuo.c uuu merry voieos. A struuge little 
idyl ot May, we poem ot an hour, written 
lor the eyes auu sung lor the ears of a fortu- 
nate lew, wuo read and liaieu gratefully iu 
ilie midst of an eclioiug past and. the liglit of 
the luture's pioioise. 

Sometimes one dreams of such a scene as 
Ins, but nils is not a dream — this great, bright j some gno< 
ball slauds solid on lis loumiatlou, and tile | u een uk" 
Ky girls arc veritable flesh and ' 
Hampton's festival ol flowers, 
May Queeu. Tnrough 
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the Plante 



clock. 



The vessel was burned and 
:e of $10,000, the coat of the 
. But after a time the cargo 
a recovered, and the statue of 
the great warrior, perfect, excepting only the 
hand, was placed in front of a ship chandler's 
store in the Falkland Islands. The captain 
of the "Earl Dalhousic, 1 '. saw it, thought it 
would l>e n good speculation 'to buy it, did so 
for $ r i00, and here it is in the hold pf the ves- 
sel. The replica is now on the way out. I 
was asked to buy it for the government, and 
consented to do so, if I could get it at a fair 
price. 

March 2Si7i. — The crew of a vessel burned 
at sea have just lauded here. They sailed in 
boats, 2000 miles, and did it in twenty days, 
eleven men m one boat, ten in the other. The 
boats were no*, more than 24 ft. Long. When 
they arrived they had provisions enough for 8 
days moreA. Each man was allowed one hard 
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and did so; ui 
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May; jessamine, uarcissti: 
Honeysuckle-, hawthorn ami laouruuni, velvet 
paus.es aud pale lorget-Uie-nots, tall lilies, 
white and ulue, and everywhere the unspeak- 
able beauty o. unnumbered roses. 

Aud the girls still COLue, each holding high 
alolt a wand ol flowers, and the music rings 
out gaily as they range themselves on each 
Bide ot tne long, central aisle, the beautiful 
uplifted wauds making arch after arch, be- 
neath wuieu no royal head need tuiuk it 
shame to bow. The music stops, soltly and 
quicKly enters the rose clad loreu-0earer,sing- 
lug a& she bears her tali lily wand with its 
starry lights, up the tlowery path to the throne, 
as vet empty, out canopied and wreathed 
with flowers. Ami alter ner, one by one, the 
harbingers of spring, each singing tier mes- 
sage as bile comes, till tne space about the 
throne is rilled, and at last the l^ueeu co 
dark browed tauten, crowned with tlii 
cent gold of buttercups. Around her as Bile 
sits, gather her gul attendants, before her 
stretches the long Hue ot arching wauds, at 
her feet sit two solemn little Indian maids, 
the babies of the school, one, pausy wreathed 
aud laden, the other shining in buttercups. 
One by one, are given to the t^uecu her 
royal emblems, crown, sceptre, Love's bow of 
rosea^the cross ot Faith, modest blossoms 
lrom the hand ol loyal obedience — uutil at last 
the group about hei iallssollly oack on eith- 
er side, and up through the vivid vista of the 
^crossed wands, come hand iu band, her girl 
o do her homage. 

brilliant picture,, or a more sugges- 



ren.ling club, and a social 
Saturday night club, and there is much here 
that furnishes food for thought. * + * 
The Planters yesterday passed a resolution 
in favor of of the total prohibition of the sale 
of liquor in the Kingdom. As a matter of 
business, they would prefer to go without 
wine or liquor of any kind, for their own use, 
rather than to be annoyed 'by drunken work- 
men. A prohibitory law will prevent the 
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ay do some good, 1 shall stick for a while 
yet. to my belief that we cannot lejMtte men 
into a better state of life. 

I had a long discussion last week on the 
subject of government, Now-a-daya I am 
practicing aud not theorising. I claimed 
that ministers could only represent public 
opinion, not make it ; that it was unwise to 
attempt anything, however excellent, unless it 
was endorsed by public seutilhent; that the 
people must educate themselves, and that 
this would find expression in the government. 
Also that ministers must recognize facts anil 
. net strike their heads against* wall. This 
| was disputed ; it was said "Ministers must 
^ | form public opinion,'' just as it is said in 
" America, "Why don't the President have a 
policy?" Why should he have a policy? 
The people should have one, and make him en- 
force it. The trouble is the majority wish to 
have others do the thinking for them. The 
difficulties in government come from the 
people, and with them is the remedy. 



was getting under way. 
sail, and asthoy started in lat.SU 
110 d. W long., they had the tradi 
the time on the quarter, and made 
red miles a day. ****** 

I have bought the statue of Kamchamaha, 
for $sM0.00. It will now be put up. o 
of the other Islands:— Hawaii perhaps: Ye 
terday a Portuguese came to me and said he 
had just met a girl in the Immigration De- 
pot, and wanted to marry her. Tbe passtge 
money of a female is $100.00. The man said 
he had only $30. 00 cash. I went, to the de- 
pot and found the couple looking rather sheep- 
ish, as they had only seen each other once 
before. I concluded that marriage must be 
encouraged, so I took the man's $-50.00 and 
gave him a year in which to pay the bal- 
cnt off at once to the 
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to-day ; 



and it is right that 



vou should help us get rid of it- and w 
would help Jf<m more than we do, if w 
I afa- doing what little I 



could, i bb-,«»'»b --— - —i 
Louisville. The church. I am 
with, has thirteen schools for this 



ted 



'bject in 

the" South. We are glad to cooperate with 
vou "and we are thankful for your help. 
May God bless and prosper the work, 

The exercises in the chapel were closed by 
the singing of the doxology, 
diction"was pronounced by R< 
ton, of Hampton. At fi 
a dress-parade of the 



d the bene- 
Thorn- 
clock there was 
battalion of ca- 
dets," unde7Lt.~Geo.Le Roy Brown, U. 8. A., 
Commandant, on the green in front of Virgin . 
iaHall. Steamboats and carnages were in 
waiting to take the guests to Norfolk, or Old 
PoinLand loon, through the lingering glories 
of the sunset the throng dispersed ; and anoth- 
er interesting day was closed in Hampton s 
history. 

The progress of the school during the year 
may bl judged from the thirteenth annual 
report, which occupies the remainder of our 
columns, and will 6e found, we believe, of 
special interest proportionate to its length. 



made rauiant by the Heaven sent beauty of 
flowers. Korw, color, perfume, ure here in 
perfection,gluniyiug aline crisp African curlB 
und straight Indian tresses, and as the last 
couple in the gay profession, two little elves 
from some wilu Indian camp, bow low before 
the throne, and the chosen King of the even- 
ing leads the 0.ueeu down among her lieges, 
the music breaks iuto quicker strains, and a 
murmur of delight runs irum lip to lip. 

In a moment the lloorof the ball is covered 
with the pretty while figures aud their dark 
coated fellow students, and ouce more the 
air is rilled with laughter and merry voices. 
All the meanings that lie under this bright 
surface come surging into one's thoughts, the 
years, the deeds, the toil which have made 
all this possible, claim their place here, — it is 
not every day nor everywhere that one sees a 
Queen so crowned. 
The picture dissolves, the flowers are fading, 
but tbe light and thq brightness remain, and 
one remembers that ijjia still dark outside. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM HONOLULU. 

March 1 Of A,— The Japanese Embassy has ar- 
rived. M. Nagasaki and his Under-Secieta- 
riefl. The preparations for their reception 
were not made in time, and they were obliged 
to spend most of the day at the hotel. In the 
evening they went to Palama, and occupied 
one of Keeliokaliini's houses. I took them 
oat and dited with them. I last saw M. Na- 
gaaki, on the boundaries of the Japanese Em- 
pire, as we west out of the harbor of Nag&sa- 



1 hud quite an advent 
u kona M was over, and the weather splendid, 
I took a ride around Diamond Head, it oc- 
curred to me that I had never looked into the 
crater, and that there was no better time for 
doing so than the present. So I selected a 
ridge, and began to make the ascent. I found 
it very steep, so that 1 dismounted and led 
my horse. In some places it looked almost 
perpendicular, but I kept on until I reached 



Afte 



I considered the 



of go 



the 



looked so steep where 1 had come up, th 
was afraid to try it. So I rode along the top 
of the ridge for some distance, looking for 
an easy desacnt. No place seemed favorable. 
It was getting late; I knew that I must go 
do.vn. Finally I selected a ridge, but the 
stones were slippery, and when 1 got down 
part way, it was so steep. I feared the horse 
would refuse to be led any further, Any 
American horse would have refused at once, 
but mine came from Hawaii, where all horses 
learn to climb like goats. I had to sit down 
myself and slide, puiling the horse alter me. 
He hesitated lor a moment, then gathered his 
legs together, and crouched down, so that we 
both slid together. It was rather exciting for 
a moment, but we landed all right, and I rode 
home. I shall not however make many more 
experiments in my old age. 

March 27th, — Tbe "Earl Dalhousie" arrived 
yesterday with Portuguese immigrants. I 
went on board early in order to see how they 
were cared for. The voyage from the Azores 
was over five months, but the people were 
looking well, and six babies were bom on the 
passage. All were dressed in their best, the 
favorite colors of the women being red and 
yellow. 

A curious coincidence has just come to my 
knowledge. The statue of Kamehameha 1; 
the work of Gould of Florence, was lost near 
the Falkland Islands while being transported 



inspecting it, we went back 
to the h.ouse, where mats were spread on 
tbe deep, flue grass, under the broad mon- 
key-pod. As we lay there looking . at- 
the sky, the King read aloud from the 
"Southern Workman," my mother's letter 
relatiug to the time when she brought me 
to America. Then the uatives began to 

talk about my brother B and bis skill 

in riding and danciug, aud then lunch was 
served on the mats in native style. We 
had a carp, the tirst taken out of the pond, 
as they have been but lately introduced 
iuto the islands. As I lay on the gca^s, 
with tbe soft trade-winds blowing Jdown 
from the mountains, and the broad-leaved 
bananas and taros friuging the gardeus, and 
a dozen tall cocoanut trees lonely in tiie 
sky, the King aud bis retainers idling dn 
the ground; i again asked myself the ques- 
tion, by what course of eveats did I drop 
into this curious scene of tropical wealth. 1 
did uot answer the question, but took a nap, 
slesp being most useful, while my auswer 
is of no great consequence. -, 

News has come that Congress has passeoV' 
the anti-Chinese law, by which Chiuauign 
are excluded from California for twenty > 
years. One can speculate wildly as to what 
the result will be. I have settled down 
this view of the question, viz: that I have' 
a right if I own tbe soil, to say what sort 
of u civilization shall exist about me, how 
my children shall be brought up, and that 
1 have the right to protect myself from in- 
trusion. The Chinese have tfcc same, right. 
Only in 183? we violated the principle our- 
selves, aud now we are insisting on the ob- 
servance. It seems to me that the generali- 
zation that every man has a right to live 
where he pleases, and pursue happiness every 
where, is too broad. We cast out bigamists 
from social life, why uot cast out pagan 
Chinese bigamists? The great mistake 
America has made, is that she forced China 
to open her ports, and now is forcing her 
to close them. Nations are selfish, as ti- 
gers. The Eastern states of America are 
uot opposed to the Chinese, the Pacific are. 
But the politicians must hold Oregon and 
California, so Congress goes for what will 
save the party, regardless of moral conse- 
quences. ****** 

Last evening, went to a musical concert at 
Palama, given by the Japanese envoy. It 
was a nice affair,"— not too crowded— broad 
lanai— flags — nice BUpper, and a fine breeze) 
The place belongs to Keelkolani, and yester- 
day water spouted in the artesian well they 
are sinking there, at a depth of 700 ft. 

April 10th, 6.80, A.. M. — Chinese boy 
brings me coffee and says "steamer in." 
One tranfers the intelligence of men to 
ms as if the 
unco which 
W. X. A. 
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1 has taught in Missouri. 
1 " " *■ Kansas. 
1 u " M Delaware. 
1 <« m h Ohio. 
1 *' " " Vermont. 
1 " *' " Nebraska. 
It may bo gratifying to know that of the 
class of 41 graduates last year, 31 have taught 
since in Virginia. 

!)0 of our graduates arc reported married — 
in several instances husband and wife teaching 
in the same school. 

153 report owidoi* hind or other property. 
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>ther pp-m riv valued at $3,000. 
14 *■ * 4 " $1,000. 
«* ■* fn.mS~XiOtoSl.otio. 

" '* $30(1 to $500. 
14 under $200. 
ling their studies at other iusti- 



other necessary things for teaching; prill. I 
have no cause to be discouraged. 1 ' From 
Halifax County, Va. : "Teaching has been 
to me almost like being taught; my ideas 
about things are clerrer and stronger; things 
come to mo as I teach as they never did be- 
fore. The pleasure, too, that is afforded with 
the thought of helping others! Teaching 
makes me feel my deficiencies; gives mo a 
better Bight of my position. I shall never fail 
to acknowledge my lasting thankfulness to 
Hampton School for what she did for me." 
Another writes : " This is my first experience 
in teaching. I have had a hard struggle get- 
ting up my day and S. S., but I like teaching 
very much. l'he people here have been ne- 
glected so long, that ' 
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'habits and manners' in my school once a 
week. I got a first grade certificate", und get 
$30 per month. The Superintendent seemed 
well pleased with the Hampton teachers." 
From Nelson County : "On Thanksgiving 
Day I taught half the day; then we had ft 
1 Thanksgiving Dinner' — it wasn't goose, like 
what they have at Hampton— but crackers, 
that Mr. B., oT Boston had sent in a barrel, 
with some other things, for my school. Be- 
fore dinner I talked to the children about the 
Giver of All Good; then asked them what 
they felt most thankful for. There were 
nearly as many answers as there were child- 
ren. The school-room was crowded. They 
never hud 'Thanksgiving Dinner ' before, and 
they all enjoyed it, though the weather was 
old, the house open, and our feet like ice. I 
think we all felt gr< 
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■1 at Oberlin College, O. 
/ 3 at Howard University: 1 Medicine, 1 
Law, 1 Theology. 
3 at Lincoln University, Pa. 
I " Dartmouth College, N. II. 
1 " Wilberfurcc * l 0. 
1 "St. Augustine Inst., X. C, : Theology. 
' 1 graduated" from Medical Department of 
University at Buffalo. N. Y. ; is Assistant 
Physician and Surgeon »t Wayne County 
Alms house and Insane Asylum. Lyons, X. V. ; 
1 Missionary in Africa. 



a poor girl, and 
need mv earning*. I came here to teach my 
people.* and really t do think more of that 
than in v pay; though I did want to pay my 
sister's 'seho...ing, ami not depend on our old 
father " Another says: ••[ enjoy teaching 
very much, and am glad lean wotk for my 
people in this way. I have had many dis- 
couragements; my school house is very nn- 
eomlort Jde in co'ld or wet weather; then 
there was no money in the treasury; twice I 
have had to "sell my money order at a dis- 
count ; yet, I have been cheered and strength- 
ened by ilut rapid prog 



Special noticed. 10 cents per line. 

Job wi rk front all parts of the court 
try is solicited, and will be executed 
cheaply and well. Estimates given, ! 

For further infoniia*ioD, address 
J. F. li. MAliSHALL. 

Business Manager* Hampton, Va. ' 
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HAMPTOII ::. aid A. INSTITUTE. 

Thirteenth Annual Report 

OF THK PRINCIPAL, 
For the School and' Fiscal Year Ending 
July Ut, 1882. 

To the Trustees of the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute. 

Gentlemen : 

This is the fourteenth: year 
of the school. My report will consist 
principally of reports of otlicers and teach- 
ers. 

Heretofore I have discussed the Negro 
and Indian questions in their general 
phases; with reference to race differences 
and peculiarities. Now, specialists in the 
several departments of the school will 
speak (or themselves. 

I present below the larger portion of 
the report of Mrs. Eunice C. Dixon, in 
charge of graduates department: it was 
organized last year, and is of increasing 
importance. The graduating class of this 
year numbers GO, making a total from the 
first of 486. 

REPORT ON GRADUATES. 

BY M US. E. C. DIXON. 

Of the :i8H graduates und 37 wmtw-under- 
graduates— those who left before the end of the 
third year-entered*-«_the new "Record 



House. 

1 Commissioner of Revenue and Assistant 
Postmaster. 

:t Office Clerks. 
10 Engaged in merchandising. 
5 General housework. 
5 Carpenters. 
4 Seamstresses. 
4 Walters. 
;i Common laborers. 
3 Shoemakers. 
3 On railway trains. 

2 Mining in Iowa. 

2 Care of a deranged parent. 
1 Seaman. 

1 Tailor at Hampton Institute. 
1 Public finger. 
1 Body-6ervant. 

1 Assists -in care of Indian girls at Hamp'n 
1 Compositor in office of Southern Work'n 
1 Printer and Newspaper Reporter, at 

Washington. D. C. 
1 S. S. Missionary, for Amer. S. S. Union. 
1 Steward on 8. S. " Ohio." 
1 1 Janitor. 

I'CoDBtable and Cirpcnter. 
I 1 Keeper of Light house, 
j Also recorded, are 4.1 under graduates, all 
! of whom have taught more or I pas since they 
; left the Institute— the majority of them in 
| Virginia. 

Most of the graduated report Sunday Schools 
connected with their day schools, und some 
have formed temperance societies. 

Thoif letter/ are generally encouraging. 
The foMuyoog nre quotations Iromtliem. One 
of the zealous little band of llainptonians at 
the '"Tugkegee Normal School,*' Alabama, 
whose Principalis Ii. T. Washington, of class 
writes: "Surely this is a cause worth 
i working for, and everything that can be done 
• by me shall be done to niaSce this school a 
I success.' 1 Another, who has charge of its 
1 primary department, write 
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a great deal of work here t 
many obstacles £ the way — some are too poor 
to provide decesf clothes and books for their 
children. I find teaching hard work, with 
poor wages. I am the only Hampton graduate 
in this county. Not many like td teach here 
because there is a political faction that op- 
poses paying the colored teachers as much as 
they do the whites." Another writes; "£ 
often lecture mv little boys in school concern- 
ing strong drinks. I can't reach the old but 
through their young, which is the best; for I 
llnd they strictly regard my teaching at home. 
One little boy told his father a few weeks 
ago. not to drink any more rum, for the 
teacher said it was wrong. I learn that the 
father, through the influence of the child, has 
forsaken all strong drinks, and wishes to be- 
come a member of my society. Strong drink 
is the besetting sin of the people here. My 
S. S. is doing well. How nice it is to be a 
teacher! I wish to be called by no other 
name, but only to be a better one." From 
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about their habit of drinking 
to hear' it." From Augusta County : "The 
men work hard; most of them have bought 
from one to .ten acres of land, and put up 
small houses; but often their wives are idle, 
spending their time visiting, telling and bear- 
ing news, while the men can scarcely keep 
bread in their houses. From near Goldsboro, 
N C: " The people here are poor, but indus- 
trious. We have temperance meetings; the 
children all sign the pledge. Tobacco is 
freely used by both sexes. I have started a S. 
S. and a Temperance Society." From Wil- 
mington, N. C. : "I am teaching on* of the 
graded schools; have 100 in my room. There 
are five teachers in the building; Mr. Holt 
( Hampton. graduate ) is the Principal. I like 
teucbing, though it is real tiresome;. I think 
it is the hardest work one can do, but tire- 
some as it is, I would not give it up. When I 
see what is to be done, I wish I had begun 
before. I would like to take a peep at my 
old home. Hampton Institute. Thoughts of 
by-gone days arise in my mind to cheer me in 
my work." From Halifax • "I came here 
with the anxiety to do all the good I could ; 
to try to elevate and enlighten my pupils, and 
I have found plenty of work here to be done. 
I am sorry to say that I am surrounded by in- 
temperance, and if I talk to the people, they 
don't want to listen to inc. We cannot break 
up the habit of the old people, but can teach 
the children not to form the habit of drink- 
ing." From. Pulaski County, Va. : "Tempe- 
rance and intemperance are strongly arrayed 
against each other here. There are four bar- 
rooms in full blast here. I have taken such 
a stand aoain.-t intemperance that some of my 
djustcr friends don't speak to 
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three-fourths of the 
»A«te, i. e. 310; have made teaching their vo- 
cation since they left the Institute; JJ arc 
licensed preachers, as well as teachers. Over 
ninety per cent, have engaged in teaching. Of 
the Whole number, 27 have died; 2 become 
Insane; leaving 807 to be "kept track of." 

Since October 1st, '81, letters have been 
written to all (not at hand ) except 10, whose 
location I have not yet been fortunate enough 
b) find. I have heard directly from 888, and 
Indirectly fromjmost of the others. Papers, 
magazines, tfcc, have been forwarded to them 
from time to time, for which many grateful 
acknowledgments have been received; 142 
hare been put in direct communication with 
Northern friends, who kindly keep them sup- 
plied with reading-matter. 

270 have taught in Virginia. 
40 •• " M North Carolina. 
14 *' 11 " South Carolina. 

10 Maryland. 

5 " '* " New Jersey, 
fl " 11 " Georgia. 
4 " M " Alabama. 
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who cared to work for others a 
not be discouraged. We never dr 
couragement ; never speak of i 
dreams, and thoughts, and talk are 
success is our aim, and it will be 
One who teaches in Augusta Cu 
writes: "There were four H 
here teaching when I came, 
this part of the State 
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E get them to take 
ace cause. As far 
i concerned, I feel ; 
Again, from Cam- j 



to' them on this subject soon. 
They seem anxious to have their children 
learn, Which .is "very encouraging. Most of 
them own the spot they have their little huts 
on. This is a »rcat contrast to the pleasant 
home I had at the North. Sacrifice must be 
made, to accomplish anything. I shall try, 
by the help of God, to do all the good I can." 
From Albemarle County: "The aspirations 
of my scholars seem to be to gain all the 
knowledge they can; the more I teach, the 
more attached to the work I become. The 
County Superintendent shows a desire to have 
the schools conducted by competent teachers." 
From Bedford County: "I have taught every 
winter, except twqf since graduating in '71 ; 
but the short terms, small salary, and gener- 
ally uncomfortable school-houses, make Bchool- 
teaching a very discouraging business ; the de- 
lay in paying the teachers is another annoy- 
ance; many are forced to sell their school- 
warrants at a discount of from l - 
centum. School-teaching is not a money 
making business. Many of our t< 
been forced to seek other and ni 
rativc employment." From Charlotte Coun- 
ty: "I have a school of 4$, and we have a 
large S. S. here. There Hre prayer-meetings 
twice a week ; quite a number of the young 
people have been converted. The people in 
this part are verv ignorant and superstitious. 
The older ones will not fellowship with the 
young converts, unless they can tell some mi- 
raculous thing about hell and the devil. Our 
ministers are very incompetent. The teachers' 
have very hard work to convince the people 
of their errors. I hope the day may come 
when we shall know how to worship as the 
Bible tenches." In conclusion. Mrs. Dixon 
says: "From the hundreds of letters received 
from them during the year, I might fill pages 
with quotations of a similar character.'' 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT^ 

REPORT ON MATHEMATICS, AND 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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about the H. N. & A. t, a: 
mised to go to it next season ( 
of brain and muscle of both' sexes here; some 
of the earnest ones ought to be put in the 
right position to make themselves, and to help 
others. They doubtless would become useful 
men and women to their race." From Bote- 
tourt County : " The people here seem waking 
up to the importance of education, and good 
teachers arc in demand." Another writes: 
"My school was taught the three terms pre- 
vious by a Hampton graduate of '75 ; so I 
found it in quite a good condition. I have a 
8. S. connected with the day-school; the 
children and some of the parents attend the 
8. 8. quite regularly. I teach the Bible class. I 
teach in a church, and hare not mapB and many 



South Carolina: " Mr school numbers 136 
pupils; I have an assistant teacher. My 
night school of 15 young men, who work 
through the day and go to school ut night, is 
doing well. They are thirsty for knowledge. 
My S. 3r, too, is flourishing at this time. I 
have organized a reading-room; so far, it 
works well. Religious papers or books, es- 
pecially temperance reading, would be gladly 
and thankfully received. I am trying to do 
something. My correspondence with Hampton 
and her graduates encourages me. p From 
Orange Co. one writes: "I have a nice day and 
8. 8. I don't rule by using the whip in my 
school; at first the people said if I didn't whip 
the scholars, they would soon rule me. I have 
had to work hard to carry my point. Now they 
say that the order is better, and the children 
learn faster than ever before. No graduate 
has taught here before." Another: "I teach 



slight knowledge of arithmetic, being~able 
only to ad.rL subtract, multiply, and divide 
any whole numbers. They come, as a rule, 
from country places, where their opportuni- 
ties have been very limited. They have never 
been taught to give reasons for their work, 
and written examinations have been unknown. 
Their first papers are remarkable for poor 
spelling, and writing, and badly made figures; 
but there is a marked improvement in this re- 
spect as they advance. - 

Students arc taught from the first to ana- 
lyze examples. As they have little command 
of language, and small reasoning power, it is 
impossible for them at first, to make their 
own, analyses. The teacher gives the expla- 
nation, and the student applies it to different 
examples. Unquestionably, this makes the 
pupil very dependent upon the teacher. Th& 
colored people learn faster when the instruc- 
tion is oral than when they learn from books, 
and this is because they do not comprehend " 
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•written its readily as spoken language. When 
it comes to pass in the development of the 
race, that these two languages are equally 
■well understood, hut not until then, a text- 
book, whirl) hns good analyses, could be put 
Into their hands, »nd they need not depend 
so much upon the tencher. When another 
point is reached in their development; viz: 
when they are able to reason out things for 
themselvjs. it would he well to use a text- 
book containing only examples and defi- 
nitions. On many accounts such a text-book 
would be valuable even now. It would be 
better either to have one with no analyses, or 
or one with good ones in every subject. The 
one in use now, Hagar's Practical Arithme- 
tic, is not in all respects satisfactory; the ex- 
planations are not all good, and there are not 
enough examples given. Students improve 
very muoh fir their ability tn.give good expla- 
nation;, and in the Senior year, they cannot 
be prevailed upon to . work an example with- 
out knowing the reason for every step. 

Inaccuracy in the'use of both figures and 
language, is'thcir greatest. trouble. There is 
no want of capacity, except in cases where 
students were too old when they began the 
studv. Girls, as a rule, do neater and more 
accurate work than hoys, but the latter are 
generally brighter. Degree of color apparent- 
ly makes no difference. One with a dark- 
skin may be the brightest pupil in the class, 
while a -'bright" one may be very dull. 

Indians make good figures, and having once 
learned a method, can put down nice look 
ing work, but their lack of English makes it 
impossible for them to explain, or to keep up 
with the colored students. 

In making any comparison with white pupils, 
several things must be home in mini). Ifir 
were possible to tind a class of white children 
whose ancestors had been held in bondage 
for hundreds of years; who could uor boast of 
even one g'-neration of educated people 
behind them; who had alwnys lived in the 
\ here there were few educating or reli- 
ning liillucncis; and who had be 
to inferior teachers, only two, tli 
rive months fr-r one. two, or t 
then it w 
el 

ther 
But 
find 

tiou." 

Students who finish arithmetic satisfactorily, 
study algebra one year. Until lately, they 
hungered and thirsted for algebra more than 
for anything else, thinking it would be the 
'•open sesame" to wonders beyond. That 
eagerness has sensibly diminished, many now 
preferring to review arithmetic. The stand- 
ard has not been raised ' during the past 
three years itnd it cannot be done until stu- 
dents come to us better prepared . 

It is a pleasure to teacli Matheinaties.be- 
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ur pupils is their carelessness in the mech 
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ed, m many cases, a seeuui 
arrange systematically. They 
poor spellers. 

Such are the difficulties daily to be dealt 
with in the class room. We endeavor to 
meet them by combining the study of theo- 
retical grammar with its practical applica- 
tion in scntence-huildiag. 

For several months, we found it necessary 
to teach a new subject tirally; for our pu- 
pils having had little mental training, can- 
not, as a general thing, take a text book, 
and grasp, umrided, the thought;) therein 
expressed. One reas< n fortius is the fact 
that many who begin gsai 
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the average colored student will learn in one 
year »s much as the white child in the north- 
ern schools learns in two. This may be ex- 
plained bjy the fact that, although children 
in mental culture, they are young men and 
women in other respects, clear illustrations of 
which statement are constantly observed. 

As regards color, we find some of the 
lightest ones very bright, and others exceed- 
ingly dull, while the same may be said of 
those with darkest skins. 

The girls are less slovenly, as a rule, than 
are the hoys; and in a given class a larger 
proportion of girls than boys will be good 
grammar scholars, although some of the best 
any be found among the latter. 

Lastly, we would speak of their enthusiasm 
in their work, probably, to a great extent, 
tlue to the fact that they fully realize their 
deficiency in this respect. It shows itself. 
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course with each other. They 
correcting in each other the ui 
verbs," as they term an expression like "I 1 
is," and are often coming to a tcacheA to 
settle a dispute a-* to the e< 



meat or the ability to make a clear one. 

A student of geography — in the Junior 
class, — came with a very troubled face to a 
teacher for help over the question ''Into what 
waters do the rivers How which rise on the 
western slope of the Alteghanies f" "Look 
on the map and see, " suit! the teacher. " I 
have loulred." "Do you know how the moun- 
tainsMook, how they slope'?" In illustration, 
tliQLyreacher improvised a mountain from a 
partly opened book, saying "Now we'll call 
this the Alleghany range; which is the west- 
ern slope? Where does the Atlantic ocean 
lie?" These questions satisfactorily answered, 
the teacher asked, "Now, suppose the river 
rises up here, neai the top of this western 
slope; "which way will it run?" Still the re- 
markable answer "came: "Into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 1 ' "But," remonstrated the teacher, 
hovv^jnjt get there? It , rises here, and the 
[fHjitic^s over on the ott: 
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many grammars are loaded. It is arranged in 

a clear and logical order, teaching first the 
entire sentence, and leaving etymology until 
the close of the book. Ii contains excellent 
sets of sentences illustrating each new prin- 
ciple taught. 

We would criticise, however, its occasional 
use of sentences highly figurative. Students 
of more general iiif>rma;iou, and who hive 
read more widely than OUrs. W«H|ld Hot Hltd 
them ditileult to understand ; but to most of 
our pupil.- thty are at first, uuerly unintelli- 
gible. The entire vear is needed for the 
study of grammar. 'ami we must have the 
study and explanation of figures till later. 



if a fasciuKting story. 

There are dull ones, who can do next t" 
nothing; hut of the m.tjority it may.be said 
that thev enjoy their work, are equal to it, 
aud niv greatly benefited by it. 

RE-SUX/rs OF ENGLISH TEACH 1X0 
AT HAMPTON. 
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themselves physically us Well as menially. 
The diagram gives them something t.. 
and according to their own verdict, makes a 
principle clearer to them than it could !»■ 
made without this help. 

When they are familiar with the subject, 
we require oral analysis, which demands pure 
ly mental action, and teaches them :o eoncen- 
their thoughts with. ait the aid of physi- 
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speech, there is. no doubt, a general and great, 
improvement. Visitors at our anniversaries 
frequently express surprise at the general good 
English they hear, the sma'.l amount of" Ne- 
gro dialed and pronnunciation. The popular 
sentiment of the school is strongly against 
thus. Any blip into it i> apt to be ridiculed, 
and as fast as possible it is laid aside as a 
Madge of the old time. TheSeniors' English 
is/quite fair within the limits of their vocabu- 

■ Ury anil conversational powers. 

II ' v narrow these limits, aud how deep 
the depths beyond Hutu, can be understood 
only when wc : cmsiner on the/ one hand, as 

i we seldom d... ho* win*, rent the language <>L 



which 'the 

John .Moore was hurried. w These 
iptea match Hampton's, i 
mark, with the English Inspector, 'Tersons 
who have had the advantage of u liberal edu- 
; cation are apt to ignore conditions under 
which their own minds have been formed, 
! ami which are altogether lacking iuytlic eduy\ 
| cation of children who frequent elementary 1 ;' 
(schools.'* V 
i Race peculiarities however, litm* no doubt \ 
| their effect. Even a good onc-may^oinetinies • ) 
' become a disadvantage, us when tnfcir musi- J 
, cal ear leads the(eoIorcd students into interpret- L 
i ing a word by its sound. or tracing rcsemblau- \ 
! ces that no one else eveV thought of, as when 
! Maeaul iy*s stirring verse, 

"Ami he your oritlammo to day 
The helmet of Navarre.'" 
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They have a passion fur oratory, and their 
musical ear again tempts them to prefer a 
large, fooorous aud uuusual word to a short 
uud cmuutou one, with often little reference 

■i>.. I really understand you to suy" in- 
quired one. "that one should never use a 
n.rl he does not understand? Why how 
Cull we lean) to use words withourj trying 

'it'wmilil l.e by no means just to ourWect 
(/.leave it here, with a laugh. Thet/is in 
.■very Glass a proportion of students who learn 
t'. express their thoughts with simplieitv and' 
of llu.-uey. 
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partly because we do m 
everything is to them. They are eager to 
know the "philosophy" of all that they see, 
but if a clear statement of uny truth not 
before txpUined, is demanded, the teacher 
must give it, or help out. the student. Their 
njinds have not been trained to logical think- 
ing, and it is not strange even while it is 
true, that they do not know where to begin 
when they wish to prove a statement, and 
that they will wander away from the point 
into endless labyrinths, if allowed to do so. 

If time allowed, the study of the simplest 
geometrical theorems, while it would be 
difficult, would he of great benefit in de- 
veloping their reasoning powers. 

RE POUT ON GRAMMAR WORK, 



In all our work in this department, the 
chief object is to teach our students, not to 
parse anil analyze, but to use correct lan- 
guage ; yet as many of them intend to teach, 
we must acquaint thorn with the terms and 
principles nf theoretical grammar, that thev 
may pass the required examinations. 

We cannot lay aside the Btudy of analysis 
and parsing, not only for the reason above 
stated, but because of certain difficulties 
pcciiliar to our class of pupils. Many of them 
come t0m homes of ignorance, and from 
schools but indifferently taught; hence we 
find them without correct habits of speech, 
and for one year ai least, muBt fight against 
"He were hot there." or "I tries mighty 
hard." We have but three or four years in 
which to overcome these faults, a time in- 
sufficient, in most cases, to do that work, 
unless the student knows why he is wrong. 
Besides, most of them are to return to sur- 
roundings similar to those whence they came, 
and, without a knowledge of the principles of 
language, would easily fall back into the old 
ways. Moreover, they are to teach language 
in other schools; and to be sure of their 
ground, they must understand the use of 
words in the sentence. 
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This teaches them how to 
^work, for neatness is required as well as care 
in the use of-capttnls, in punctuation, and in 

Spelling is here taught in a department by 
itself.— Results have proved that constant 
practice in copying is one of the best meth- 
ods of forming correct habits of spelling. 
This, however, dues not furnish a vocabulary 
suilicieir.lv wide; hense a spelling-book, with 
constaut practice in the use of the words 
studied, is needful. 

Sentence-building is especially valuable in 
fixing in the pupil's mind the principles which 
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tion of thejp.int and pathos 
real life, anrl some power of description. \ ' 

"The group thus formed is exceedingly 
picturesque. The old man bent with age j 
and infirmity represents the past of his race, 
the young girl the present, while the teaKh- 
ers per* naic tin: friendly baud stretched to . 
it from the other side. And us he sits with 
his eyes fixed dreamily up< 
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correct language. The sentences 
are at tirst on such simple subjects as doyn, 
Jtihn. Lucy; but we notice a gradual change 
in the niattcr&of the work, as the students 
advance in their other classes, especially as 
they become familiar with history. 

Tl>e study of grammar is mainly confined 
to the Junior term, the text : hook above men- 
tioned being completed at the end of that 
time. 

Composition and .rhetoric follow in the 
Middle, and English nterature with practice 
in paraphrasing, in tlfc Senior year. All the 
while there is more or less reviewing of the 
Junior work, and, above all, the practical 
spplication of that work in oral recitation, 
and in composition writing. 

Our Junior students range in age from 
'fifteen to thirty. The few over twenty-one 
find their work harder than of those a little 
younger; but in many cases, their persevere- 
ance on the very account of their age, enables 
them to do quite welt. Still, in most cases, 
it must be said that they do not make as 
good scholars as do those younger than 
tbey. 

As regards their ability in this depart- 
ment as compared with that of white stu- 
dents of the same grade, we would say that 



came hcr$; he is full of practical resource; he 
has worked manfully to get to school, he 
has a strong sense of the needs of his people, 
and a desiru4p work for them; he wants au 
education for this purpose. 

The great problem is how to give him as 
practical a one as possible in the three years' 
course; especially, how to give him a taste for 
reading and ability to learn from reading. 

How difficult a task this is, what a very 
foreign language in him is the Euglish of 
books, might be illustrated by amusing ex- 
amples almost without limit. 

A Senior copying part of one of Sumner's 
speeches for declamation, wrote with the hook 
before him, that "the tiue grandeur of 
nations consists not in battle-fields reeking 
with acrupufou* smoke." Scrupulous meant 
as much as "sulphurous" to him, for neither 
meant anything. 

A student altered a line of Gray's Elegy, — 
"Nor cast one longing, lingering look behiud," 
into, Nor cast one longing, loathsome look be- 
hind." "because, " he explained, " linger- 
ing meant that they were hath to leave." 

Another, to illustrate the opposite mean- 
ings of the affixes " pro and con," quite inno- 
cent of satire, suggested "progress, and ton- 
grest." 

The disadvantage of this ignorance of Eng- 
lish is felt in every branch of study, even 
in mathematics, where something de- 
pends on the clear understanding of a state- 




Since then, the old man 
and no one regrets having 
ers along his pathway." 

The proportion who can thus naturally and 
clearly express themselves, is probably never 
more than 25 per cent, of arjy Senior class. The 
shade of complexion does not Beem to have 
anything to do with it; the dark ones are 
quite as apt as any to be bright mentally, 
and the light ones to be dull. The balance 
is sometimes in favor of one type, and some- 
times of the other. 

The smallnoss of this proportion would be 
much more discouraging than it is, were it 
not for the fact that the best results of our 
English training come out after the students 
leave Hampton, not to enter college but the 
school of life,. In the isolated, backwoods 
stations to which most of them are suddenly 
transplanted from the movement and excite- 
ments of Hampton school-life, a sort of uncon- 
scious cerebration seems to go on, a mental 
settling and clearing. They find immediate 
use for what they have learned and recall it 
with gratitude. Now their best thought and 
expression, the best results of Hampton's 
training, come back to us in our graduate 
teachers' letters. Now their thoughts are on 
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realities; thev write not for effect hut to ex- 
press themselves, itany of these letters you 
have read in the columns of the "Southern 
Workman" from month to month. The post 
graduate addresses sometimes delivered by 
' our returning students, and their general con- 
versation and bearing, show corresponding 
signs of growth in thought and po ver of ex- 
pression. We are amply satisfied..** go on 
with our work. 

The Indian Students with a corresponding 

knowledge of English, seem to have s 

advantage over the colored in the pow 
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learns 



Thev are nut tempted u 
usirid sense certainly, and the love 
Could he more restrained by self 
, s , „ n ,l a sense of the ludicrous, 
□sequent fear of ridicule. They 
lave a clearer, sharper .habit of 
lint this may he in great part the 
tareful English training front the 
n, .thine to uitleurn; us one of any 
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aloud by the teacher, who will naturally give 
emphasis to the most important ideas, becomes 
quite clear to them; and if she lays aside the 
hook, and gives the same thing in her own 
language, thev understand perfectly, and a 
week hence will probably be able to give it . 
back to her almost in her own words. From 
this it might seem best to make the iustruc- , 
tion entirely oral; but this would defeat one j 
of our chief ends, which is not to put into 
■ their heads knowledge out and dried, but to 
'teach them, to study for themselves, and find! 
out the really important things which n't to- . 
gcther. * I 

Thev need to lie taught to read -that is, lo 
skip judiciously— so that they will not think , 
that the number of men killed in 11 buttle is I 
..r equal importance with the result of the , 
bittle. In reciting a topic of this kind, they, 
are always particular i" give a certain number 
of men (tilled, and a ditte-bul here their in- 
accuracy comes in. for usually both are wrong. , 
ihiug them the history of a war. we try 



more interested in this study than the girls, 
especially in the government, commercial ad- 
vantages, and occupations of the people. 

The first half of the school year is devoted 
to learning about our own country, the laws 
which govern climate, latitude, longitude, 
and general information. After that we go 
to foreign countries, devoting the longest 
time to Europe, bong lists of names and 
statistics we have not time for, besides, they 
are soon forgotten. 

Pictures are a great assistance, and they 
find that most pictures, whether of penpb. 
scenery, or plants, have something to do with 

" When the year comes to a close, thev ale 
just beginning to realize something of the 
, world ill which they live, and how much then- 



REPORT 



classes of its natives speak it. 

The lesson, both from the results and the 
dillicultics of English teaching at Hampton, 
is the imperative need and importance of it; 
the folly there would be in ever slighting it. 
or c rowding it in the short three years' course 
to Hatter va'nitv with a cr.ickly veneering of 
'atiii and Greek; the vital bearing it has 011 
every dep irtm.-ut of school study and life 

""" k ' REPORT i>N HISTORY. 
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:d!v fond of the C. 
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The first and greatest difficulty 



The study of .History hasjoo often 
to till the mind of the student with a .,„,,..... 
laueoas collection of facts, which he was 
obliged to hold in his memory by main force, 
in 1 rder to bring them out. properly labeled, 
at a moment's notice; but this sort of thing 
docs our students no good. Their verbal 
memory and memory for isolated facts are 
naturally remarkable, while their power to 

l.»i'.veeu cause and effect, 
■edi a great deal of cub 



1 : ly biographical, the 

■ , lull ttie hoys come 



uf th 



Tin 



adent i 
ing to sell 
.vhicli. with 



ol f 



the wa.i 
inability to nana 
the first tine 



sesscd of a strong, well developed voice.yet I 
find it profitable to give exercises for increas- 
ing its capacity and llexihihty as well as to 
increase the mobility of the face, especially 
the lips, to acquire grace and ease of carnage, 
to arouse the class and prepare them for a 
hoarty.chcerful rendering of the selection. 

In the Senior class I also introduce the 
study of gesture, for since the orators will in- 
dulge in gesture, it is better they should be 
graceful. 

RE POUT' ON WRITING. 

Its Miss .1. r>. BROWN . 

Th.' lirst thing 
Undents in the mat 
most cases, to get I 
the older stiideiils^nien especially, this is not 
-0101 or easily ihmcas their style is formed 
■'—ir hands are often quite still from 
ocjc, 110. king penholding a difficult 

a great 
iliments 
the beginner, 
he a. ore satisfactory " tle/rcsults. I see no 
lillerence, so far a» : myjexperience goes, in 
hv ability of white a ii^eo lorod students to 

Tile In. bans are. am^reF invariably, good 
md cv. n line writers. This is due mainly to 
heir being started in the correct way.and nl- 
tkelr talent for imitation and the supple- 
rod delicacy 'if their hands. 

rule, the 
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Many liAievcr overcome this 
i-a-uiV LvsToer-isIellt drill ' 



purpose and 
tivating. 



:e.passibly flexible 
a variety of einol 

hear it, and there i 

with the Indians, is inducing hill 



uuuiem iiaiwn ..mm >..h Willi me Italians, in iuuuvih^ ..*•. 

Ill comparing them with white student, if ^ y t . x[l ,. r i,. 1)( , t [„ voice cultui 
we leave out the difficulty, about the English, ,,, „"„. t|,u >)U ito universal 

which makes i' necessary for them to get j V , )C> | lir(!arls „( the Negro ar 
short lessons, tluy seem to do quite as well 111 ji^jnet articulation, is inijorn 



this study. 

The shade of color makes not the sligl 
difference. The blackest hoy in the el 
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The diffi- 
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on tin 
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Half the class will 
■ the other half " Had," and nei- 
ther naif will be able to give a reason for its 
answer. Then the teacher takes up the ques 
tion ill, this way, step by step: 

I'o what country were all the cxpor.s 
from the colonies to be sent? 
.-1. To England. 
Q. In what ships < 

A. English. . ..... 

IJ Who regulated the price paid 01 Eng 




ng the 1 



I methods .if 



been written abn 
hiug Geography i 
aigraphy-makers, 
othiog left to be 
w th.- directions h 
.is t lie study of <i. 



paragraph with perfect distinct 
ill often proceed to read it wit! 

utterance scarcely intelligible 
force of habit. 



St difficulties the Negro 
spelling ol words arises 
mer of speech. 

.Tation-s have so abbrc- 
„ olT all terminations. ig 
■d" or "cd" of the past 
.sent for the past and 
, that in souie cases it 
1 almost 'hopeless to ever make ac- 
lers ol them. I have 
that lltey spell very much 

Xot haviug learned . 
aay ».v the Words they use. until 
they learned to talk, and having 
ords only from parents or asso- 
, in most cases, used a careless 
ion, thev have gone on copying 
:1s iinlif words aie so abbreviati d 




:r uiaKe ac- . | 

noticed in ~)S ' . 

ich us they / V 

to read so » 



land for the raw material i 
A. The English. y 
Q. Would the price be high or low ! 

material into 1 



Q 

A. I.i .... 

Q. Who made the 
factum! articles I 
•I The English. 

ysWhere did the colonists buy all their 



students— tiftee 

twenty-tlve year 
Geography, 



I method 1 
difficult 



t if, childn 
1 the less., 



for I 



oge'.her 
s the ci 



rith 



The 



ogniz- 

cat "I 



and who 



tt fr ; nounces. 



spells as he pro 



cles I 



! tion and articulation. 
1 Pronouncing syllables 



iqiurately through 



A. In England, 
y. At a high or low price i 

Q, In what ships were they brought to the 
colonies ! 
.1. English. 

y. Then who made all the money on our 
exports i 

A. The English. ; * 
Q Was that good or bad for the colonies ; 
A. Bad . . 

Theu onc-haH the class is triumphant, and 
the other feels beaten, while really one is no 
better than the other. . 

This is a sample of the careful way 111 which 
it is necessary to begin, but before a class has 
finished one of the ordinary school histories, 
the majority have learned to do ibis analysis 
for themselves, aud give a sensible unswer, 
with good reasons to back it. 

The chief difficulty in leaching History, 
especially that of the United Slates, l> found 
in the t.xt- books; for our students' knowledge 
of English, as a written language, is very put- j 
ited, and there are always so many long words ; 
to be couquered in a history lesson, that its 
meantng is ofteu quite hidden, until brought 
to light by the teacher. What these students, | 
5 and all other students in the same grade of 
Bchools need, is a history written 111 straight- 
forward, simple English, and arranged logic- 

„ a Young Folks' 
- -J desired; but its 
story lorm makes it hard to use as a text- 
book. Humes' History of the United States 
is remarkably well arranged; bul it has too 
many hmg words, and too high-flown Eng- 
lish AiiMtber book has a chapter beginning 
3-Jhm ol light ehot athwart the gloom that 
brooded over n Valley Forge." Now 
" brooded " in the minds of our students sug- 
gests nothing so much us hens, while 
••athwart V means uothiug at all. Ho this 
sentence, like hundreds of others, becomes » 
stumbling block iu the way of their getting 
at the meaning of the passago m which it 00- 
. curs. The same passage, however, read 



or a globe before. I think it is 
iug to them because it is ucw, 
they are. better able to appn 
young children. 

The natural divisions. of land . .. 
easilv understood. Man; of our scholars come Writing difficult words on the blackboard, 
a distance, and know most of them from ex- i r011 d,„g [ roal the board and the book aller- 
perience. They like to mould them iu sand, ] nat( ,i„ t \\\ t |, e w ,,rds are learned, 
and to tiud out the miniature capes, peninsu- ]q,„ mi; drill in difficult combinations, 
lias, bays, aud harbors along the shores of the Cotumiling selections to memory to be- 
PreeK. . _ . come familiar with the words by frequent 

j \ At first, map-studies and the globe are rUffi- 1 .„„,!„ 
iult. U ia not easy to find on the globe 



Markin 

the following day, and requiring th. 
study, them as to pronunciation and I 

Pronouncing words separately through the 1 lru r most successful method 01 meeting tins 
paragraph before attempting to read it. j difficulty, has been in requiriug the student 
Heading backward with careful pronuncin- I ,„ ii rst enunciate distinctly each word in/tiie 



ap the piact 



they had learned 011 
>oks. Oue who had 
learned his lesson faithfully in the book— a 
lesson 01, the continents- -went to the globe, 
and then to the map of the hemispheres, aud 
searched f r North America. At last he gave 
it up, and said he " wBsnotyet sufficiently ac- 
quainted with North America to rccog 



Study . 

Awakening an - interest in the piece tube 
read. so that the student 'shall study it for the 
story and at the same time leurn the words. 

IIAIII'IS of UKAlllSO. 

Nothing is more desirable than that the 
Students shall acquire a taste for general read- 
\ ail I depend verv much upon this for a 
means of getting over the difficulty with 
' .1. umi^liave iried mar V devices to awa 



wavB written, na this has proved t.i be Ike 
best method of imprinting words on the mem- 
ory. And just here we aim to unite the 
spelling witli writing— the teacher writing on 
the blackboard, in a plain Speucerian hand, 
the new lesson, which the student copies. . 
By this plan, he writes the new word for the 
first time correctly. The next day he writes the 



jd by drawing ken 



ally and topically. 

T he English of Uigginson's 
Histor^ls all that could be d 



This difficulty is sooi 
maps-first on piper, copying from their 
books, and afterwards on the blackboard 
from memory. N"t elaborate map drawing, 
reducing everything to au exact, scale, but a 
rapid free-hand drawing— lirst, outlines, then 
mountain ranges mid rivers, then political 
divisions and cities, or writing the mineral 
wealth, productions, * ami so forth. They 
like to make their own inferences us to the 
climate, productions, commercial advantages 
1 of a country, also the slope of the land by the 
of the rivers, the water-sheds, Ac., 
haviug learned the general principles. 

At Wat the Indians ( there are a few In- 
dians in these classei) draw better maps than 
the other students, but very soon tome of the 
diers. by pructice, do quite us well, and are 
ambitious to excel. 

After a few months, they will write a very 
good geographical account of the section ol 
the country from which they have come. 
They are interested to find out about and 
compare diflereut countries, and people, their 
peculiarities, &c. They like to lake lmagi- 
tinry journeys by land or sea, stopping at nil- 
porlautplacis, aud making purchasea.of what- 
ever may be the prominent productions ol the 
ueighborhood. 

T thiuk, as a general thing, the. boys arc 



I ha 



ell to 



sity 



hand"' 
,arka 



rcctly. inenexi uay nmiuawj, 

dictation. The improvement Uf 
made in this way, is truly 



1st he 



his lack of ol, : 



vatic 



and 



Hut j 

apparent inability to do two things wcirair, 
t',„ suae time, are new difficulties. It has 
been said that " Seeing is one of the fino arts, 
and needs to be cultivated." This is peculi- 
arly true with the colored student. Jf' 



rrectly 



,g the story in part am 

iviug the^tudent to find the sequel by read 
g for hiinseTf. 

liv assigning lessons calculated to arousi 
enthusiasm, lirsl reading the selection to the 
class The colored student delights 111 ora- 
tory, and is not insensible to the beauty of 

T "jy 'reading a variety of books, iside from the ; 

usual text-l k; for this purpose ' have 

found nothing c .1 to the writings of C. C. 1 

Collin, as seen in'- l'he Hoys of 70.' and "1 he 
Story of Liberty." We also read every month 
the Southern Workman, and the American 
Agriculturist. 

IIKMKMIIKWNO WHAT IS KBAD. 

To form a habit of remembering what is 
read 1 frequently require the pupil to tell the 
story in his own" words after reading the piece 
or paragraph, or one who has listened tells 
what another has read. 

Sometimes I require the class to write out 
on paper or blackboard the story or substance 
of the lesson read that day or the day pre- 

1MIVSICAI. EXKIICtSKS FOR VOCAL CULTOllB. 

Though the colored student usually is pos- 



. an hiJ pap 
plainly written before him bn the J 
lis is chiefly due to rarclct*nx« and t 

of inaccuracy. I have often no- V^J^ 
t a student, after spelling words cor 

■> 

that he thinks in his 



often spell 
that are pi 
board; thi 
hnq Itahil 

tieed that a student, alter spelling 
redly in my class, will go to another recita- 
tion, w here spelling is not the leading-feature, 
and eo'.-l'-H the same words. I am not able 

. t _ .1. .1, ... 1... ,l,!r.e>. in loR 



account for this, 
old defective luugu-s-. 

lln- ilrtliograuhv will not be learned by 
them in a Jar lessons; these evil habits of 
years must be continually and persistently 
hauled With until outgrown. Many of them 
experience the same difficulty in learning to 
spell that a foreigner does 111 learning our 
language, and we need not be discouraged if 
a people in whose'hands books have recently 
been put, should got tangled at limes in the 
maze of a languoge where so many words arc 
pronounced alike and spelled so differently. 

We must make allowance for the numerous 
words for the spelling of which there is no 
rule aud which we, having been accustomed 
to la correctly spelled, as well as hear cor- 
rectly pronounced, seem always to hava 
known. 

To meet this difficulty, we aim to teach the 
meaning and practical use of words, calling 
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on the student for the definitiijn of the word 
and the proper use of it ins sentence. -V very 
interesting lesson is nude in ihis way. while 
manv urn using mistakes lire met and corrected. 
"While this pnrt of the work belongs in an es- 
pecial sense to the teacher of language, it is 
quite necessary that the student have,.!! clear 
and definite understanding /.f the word that 
he is writing, else how shall he know if it be 
spclk-n vain, vein, or vane, and thus, 
while spelling is the leading feature of the 
recitation, a foundation is laid for the subsc 
-qucul studv of grammar and composition. By 
persistent fahor, great improvement hat hem 
made, but time and palient effort are the two 
■great, st factors that will secure the correct 
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many 



REPORT OS* BOOK KEr.PING. 

11EN. J. F. B. MAHSIIAU.. TnEASUIlEK. 

>ok-keeuing 1ms been taughl the Senior 



. t ! . « 



after 



, by Thoi 



eful i 



ngle En 



oili. 



i thought to -be the best. 



The object h is hi 



aking the 



•redit 



upil, I' ha 



When obliged to 
re each time wri' 
; the facta'and ask 



call at the school and se 
ly every c:ise they have complied with my re- 
quest, and stated their desire to do every thing 
in their power to help us in carrying out our 
plans. They have visited the class rooms, and 
several times this year I have been stopped on 
the road by people whom I did not recognize, 
who wanted to kuow how their children tverc 
getting on in school, at the same time adding; 
" If they give you any trouble Miss Hyde, just 
let me know, and 1 will 'tend to them." The 
increase of the number of parents present nt 
the festival recently, was very noticeable; 
several of them told' me they had come to 
look after their children, and 1 think, consider- 
ing the number of pcnp'.c present, that they 
were a remarkably well behaved crowd, and 



latcd 



certainly a 
Years; indee 
about it then 
say that I ha 
of the gre 



the 



ichool. Thi 



it to those of previi 
,e of thorn spoke to 
Just here I would like 



i the first 
icen emplo 



fcrcot school exercisei 
ren time to get out of on 
ysteinatize their work so 
what they are to do next 
ly, their school w.iuld be 
much time would be saveil. 1 ney 
iuterestiug teachers, are bright and 
in their manlier, and keep the interest and at- 
tention of the children remarkably well; in 
cases of emergency they, like the children, 
appear to the' best* advantage. As teachers, I 
think the boys and girls compare very favor- 
ably, the advantage, if any, being on the part 
of the girls, who seem to have more tact and 
patience in managing the children. The best 
scholars, as a rule, make the best teachers, al- 
though there are occasionally cases iu which 
some students whom we have considered 
rather below the average, will develop a real- 
ly wonderful faculty for teaching. 

Colored teachers have naturally more confi- 
dence in themselves than do young white 
teachers. And this is un advantage to them 
hihiren with the 



so give the child- , to be done in the class-room. The students 
'. If they would ; are very responsive and orderly. , 
to know exactly j There has been no trouble in the matter of 
J then do it quick- discipline. A simple wood, or an appeal to 
a better order and their sense of right, has been quite sufficient. 
Thev make very | The greatest up-hill work that has been en- 



befo 



here 



fide 



The! 



rule 



One can readily 
hich these studen 



In 



the difficulties under 

hurry through supper, 
and then study for over two hours, requires 
much persevering energy. To be willing to 
undertake "Jail this, showajfte eagerness with 
which they seek an education, and the earn- 
estness of their purposed They have been 
termed the ••plucky diss,"' because of their 
endurance and perseverance. 

REPORT 4 THE HEALTH OF THE 
* SCHOOL. 



. the 



ople 



day scholars h.. 
and the result proves that, 
the Butler should be taugl 
graduates; they know the 
influences surrounding the 
proud to see them teacliiug.and are encourag- 
ed by their example to try ami get their own 
children to the same height, and besides this, 
they furnish what has always been the miss- 
i. g link between the parents ami myself. 
That the colored people are beginning to see 
l he importance of putting their children en- 
tirely under the influence of the Normal 
School, is seen in the fact that among our 
boarders this year are two pupils from Hamp- 
ton, and I know of several cases in which the 
people are planning to do the same when 
their children, at present at the Butler, Bhall 
enter the Normal School. 

I wish very much that we could have ( a 
„„,„1 night school; if we could get the people 
more under the influence of the Normal, it 



■ Department, Indian 
ng it Tailoring dept. 

■ industries, with the 
of the Students and 



would do 
the eivili; 



ythi 



els 



of tl 



children: school inllu- 
little when in opposition 
home; and I feel sure from 
h.- pe .rh around here, 
mistakes are due to igno- 
i 1,- knew 



if If. 



ould ask the people I 



ide pie 



that 



ether 



.d hi 



clll 



. ,,.,nk mere 

i would be felt not orl; at the Bntlcr 
l the Normal School, 
lored children seem to me to be unlisual- 
ght, and the int. rest which they lake in 
lcsioiu makes the task of teaching 



rule 



I do 



shade ofc.de 



which fe 
would ever have occasion, 
familiar with a simple foru 
as they would be likely ti 
business, and the best nietl 
different business 'papers 
The classes have been too large, and tl 
devoted to this study too short, for moi 
a very general and imperfect training 
work of the classes however, has been 
able, and many of the students have miowu 
capacity for higher branches of this studv. 
The head book-keeper iu my office is a grad 
uate of the class of 1S7G. and has had no oth- 
«r training than what he received in the class, 
and has since had in the office. The School 
account bonks are neccesarily intricate and 
elaborate, kept by double entry, and compri- 
sing separate accounts of all the departments 
of the School. 

Two large farms, the Saw-Mill and Wood 
working Establishment 
Printing Office, Engine 
Training Shop, the Sci 
Shoe Factory, and otli 
Boarding Department 

Teachers, the various Donation antt otner in- 
come accounts, also the student's accounts, 
are all made up monthly, anil a balance sheet 
rendered. These books arc satisfactorily 
kept. Another graduate, with the same 
training, keeps by double entry the books of 

the Saw-Mill & Wood Working Establishments 
which are transferred monthly to the general 
books. 

Visitors from Northern schools generally 
express surprise at the hand-writing of our 
students, which they sav is much better than 
that of the average of Northern schools; this 
is said of the wilting of both Negro and In- 
dian students. 

REPORT ON THE "BUTLER" PREPARA- 
TORY AND PRACTICE SCHOOL. 
' {All <!ny M/wlart./rom n'lo ll vara of agt.) 

BY-»y8S E1.17.AI1KTH I. HYDE. 

This has been, on the whole, an ei 
year at the Butler. The childre 
promptly nl the beginning of thete 
of straggling in a few at a time ui 
mas, as they have done heretofore, 
had over three hundred children oi 
Bides turning away many that belonged, iu 
Hampton. Average attendance, about two 
hundred and eighty. 

The school bus always seemed to me to be a 
discouraging one in many respects. It is 
choked up with a great deal of worthless 
H material ; many of the children are to be founil 
pretty much in the same place tlicyVwere 
years ago ; they have arrived ut a certain point, 
and there they seem to have stopped short. 
This is partly owing to the fact that many of 
them leave n't the close of the county school, 
and b.-fore the next fall have forgotten pretty 
much idl thev ever learned. One encouraging 
feature this term, is the fact that the pay 
school is in every respect so much more satis- 
factory than ever before; it is better attended, 
consists of the most hopeful of the children 
who with three or four exceptions, pay for 
thcirschooling by working in and around 
the building. . 

For the first lime m three years, I feel en- J»J. '"^ " ut " w "i|i""tc i.ich as they rcmeml... 
couragtd for the future o the .taller, from the from that m»». , f . 

fact that f»t the younger children seem to - wftrk well if their te 

be a more hopeful lot; indeed they are fast , tos . , 1IU „„,, 

outstripping those who were in school »e 
before them; this may be said to the 
the Primary leach"'" 



uplii 
I have very little 
en so; they use tin 
t and do not belie 
•ermsl without it ; 



I believe that the 
'i'v -l ' h '' !llth ,lli8 Institutio 
I ex- ! w'hite schools of the sail 
L J" ' ill spite of the fact that 
n forces from home i 
der physical conditi 



ve.l ; they 
ave iarge 



age- standard of 
s equal to that of 
ir.c. This is true 
^erness for educa- 
y a colored pupil 
mid effect- 



Here, ns.in their lessons.their wordiuesss is 
..disadvantage to them, if they would do 
more and talk less, their schools would be in 
much better order. 

REPORT ON THE NIGHT SCHOOL. 

nV MISS L, K. DAY. 

The uight-class is composed of those young 
^ieu and women who are unable to meet the 
expenses of tne day-school, or arc not far 
enough advanced to enter the Junior class. 
The greater part of them came with absolute' 
' ■ no money, and without this opportunity, 
hich HamptOU affords them, would be una- 
I,, to obtain an education. Many of them 



the 



i the 



!«llu 



classes of the day-school. 

Their purpose is to prepare for entering the 
day-school the following year. To enable 
them to do this, the night-class is kept open 
from October to October. They work ten 
hours a day, learning the different industries 
on the place. Their earnings ate put aside 
for them to pay their bills foi board and 
clothing the following year. ' **- 

Of tlie boys, 13 work on the farm; 1? b. 
the sawmill; 4 in the carpenter/ hop ; 1 in 
th.- tailoring department; 1 in theldacksinllli 
.hop; 1 in ihc 'wheelwright shop; 1 ill the 

orbiting office; 1 in the knitting rooin:'3iu 
ihc .-hoe-shop; :l ill the engineering ib-part- 
Tliere are :i bakers; 2 night-guards; 



...illy prevent a white boy or girl at the North, 
from attempting a three yeiftV course of study. 

The striking differences which in sickness 
<.,e said to oppear between white and colored 
patients, are not necessarily due to any inher- 
ent race peculiarity, but may well result-from 
a difference of education and enlightenment 
between the classes of patients compared. X 
have seen white patients of the same grade, 
ds of a city hospital, furnish paral- 
arly all the peculiar physical' and 
mental phases which are apt to be regarded 
peculiarly characteristic of the Africau. 

Very many colored patients have a sort of 
physical inertia which retards recovery. 

The power of mind over matter, iu many 
cases an important agent in effecting n cure, 
is not to be relied upon in them. The color- 
ed patient generally succumbs to disease with 
a slight conflict, and accepts the situation as 
one to be endured rather than overcome. It 
is largely to this mental deficiency that we 
may charge that want of recuperative power 
generally admitted <n colored people, liuf 
while true qf them, it i< also true of whites of. 
corresponding mental caliber. It is a fact 
however, that tin-unhygienic conditions un- 
der which the race has existed, have left to it 
leritHgeul scrofula. Tbfc underlying weak- 

is often prolongs what annld otherwise bo 
ihort illne-s. 
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tiiriug"tf'ubievs which br tbers and 
shoVjo,oue another might well 
sun to white children; they 
bashful.and their self -p;.ssc •« 
when called upon to appear in an 
is in strong contrast to the behavior 
children under the same circumstances. I do 
not think it la because they are conceited 

either, but simply because they enjoy doing it. 

As very f w of our students have ever at- 
tended good primary schools, it follows that 
they are weak iu those very branches which 
thev are expected to teach. Before 1 can give 
them methods, it is often necessary to teach 
them the thing itself first, and they get so in 
(crested in the facts that they forget to notice 
how those facto were taught. They are very 
imitative, and can teach well anything l.iey 
have once seen taught, but they do not seem 
to be able to work things out for themselves 
or to invent new ways of developing things. 
They will teach by ahe new methods just as 
far as they have seen them used, theu, as they 
-ay, they ' do not know what to do next 
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having in it eleven 1 
could neither read, w 
are now employed f__. 
and two graduates. The studies of the ad 
vnnccd sccliou are arithmetic, grammar. 
American history, and geography; of the se- 
cond and third divisions, rending, dictation 
geography, and arithmetic; and of the be 
ginucrs, 'reading, writing, and arithmetic 
From the last section, three have been pro 
niotcd. One boy mustered Ihe four funda 
mental rules iu "live months, learning to di 
ixamplcs iu them with rapidity and accuracy 
Two boys, .who at the first of the term wen 
[lilt upon lwo*TOonths' probation ■ 
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After th 

call, the scholars are "dismissed to their sev- 
eral rooms, where they receive instruction 
until live minutes idler nine; thus allowing 
I them a little over two huurs. 
I As spring has advanced, mot 



_ jb of (he best, I 
i not so. Colored te 
,d proves the impor- | too much; when they explain thin] 
tancVof starting the children in the right J™, 'often' 

*%«re is a marked change in tire amount of gpodidea Stjrhey are inclined , 

interest which the parents of the chi ' d ™» ,^„t thefrTeachWrn the form of lectures , been called for on the farm To supply this 
have taken in the school tb.s year and. the , to put .their l ^ d ^ " v ; , ^ li , 11 , !t frolll t |,cir ! need, several Juniors have left the day-school 
manner in which they have helped to carry < inst cad «f«P" 1 1, , , joi , d u , ( . uight-class. It has been very 

out the plans of the teacher in cases of d,s- no encouraging to find that a oat of the students 

cipline has been very gratifying Corporal arrantf ' meun , lv , „ r ! „f the advanced section compare very favora- 

cT; suspension stSTtj- ~£g** ^2 but "mi I \^^S^^»\tJ^^ «- I attempt ,s made to draw -he studenu 



ment, and has only been necessary 



returned io their hmni-s in ill health. Two 
of these are reported iw improving. The third 
has been recently sent. Two Indian hoys 
have died from phthisis. One of theije had 
been aick for several months, and died early 
in hist October; the other was in nn. advanced 
stage of phthisis at the time of his arrival, /T 
was never able to enter school, and gradually 
declined until the time of his death. Several 
other students, both bovs ami girls, who were 
not in sound health at the time of their urr'l^ 
Till, have steadily iiniuovcd.and arc now able ' 
to fulfil ail the requirements of the school and 
Industrial departments. 

The rule that regul ir habits of life promote 
health, does not find an exception among In- 
dian pupils. x j 

The per cent, of death compares favorably 
with that at the Agencies, and, as a rule, ourstu- 
douls improve iu health during their school life 
Indian girls in the school are less subject to 
sickness than Indian boys, probably because 
from childhood they have been accustomed to 
more regular occupation. 

The Indian boy at home, takes exercise 
very irregularly, tasking his physical strength 
to the utmost for a few hours and lapsing in- 
to inactivity for as many days. 

Indian boys and girls are not especially dif- 
ferent from other ooys and girls iu sickness. 
Some are very stoical old Irrave.others arc less 
so. All grades are represented. As a rulo 
they hea/pain with fortitude, but once hav- 
ing become despondent in regard to them- 
selves, courage cannot be- restored. 

Hope is given up once for all, and they fall 
easy victims to disease. 

REPORT OF THE PASTOR. " 

11KV. II. n. FKISSELL, 

In connection with ihe Hampton Institute, 
there is a regularly organized church, com- 
posed of the students and teachers of tho 
school,- and the families connected with it. 
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from the churches to which they have be- 
longed previous to their entering tly^schonl. 

The church building is kno 
Chapel- U wus used by the 
thejwar, 



> Bethesda 
Boidicrs daring 
ncated in the Natioiial-Ccnie- 
sands of them are buried. 
Regular preaching services are held iu tins 
chap!) om-c everj Sabbath, wheb all the stu- 
dents arc expected to be present, with the ex- 
ception of llu.se Indiana who come from 
EsiUH-oHian "Kene.es m tl,e West These 
attend the Episcopal church in Uiimptqn. 

Daring the past year, the citagregation has 
so increased with tlie prowthof tile school, as 
to render necessarv the addition of another 
win;; to the Imildiu" The average utteu.l- 
anee on SuiTd \J morning lias been about live- 
hundred. 1 ' <r\ 

Iii the afternoon, aSabliath school, composed 
of all the students, with the exception 
above mentioned, is held in Academic Hall, 
„*l r, ,h, F ist, r nets as superintendent .ml 



Rev. J. J. Gravatt, Rector of St John's 
Episcopal church, of Hampton, has held one 
service with them during the week, and has 
the Episcopal studeuU for Bible instruction 
on the Sabbath. His real love for them, and 
his earnest work among them, have been of 
the greatest help in their religious training. 
As many of the students come from Episco- 
pal agencies in the West, and are to return to 
them on leaving school, they are left under 
the care of the Episcopal church here. One 
meeting of the week is conducted by the 
hich the Indian boys take part ' 



■ipal or the Pi 
selves in the 



one of the lady teachers who 
the Indian department. Th 
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attend Mass in the morning, ll 
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from Baptist and Methodist churches, utten.i 
services of their own denominations in the 
afternoon. 

There is a regular organization for Christ 
far as possible 
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school. Each member has an especial i.vel 
sisrht of the building, or part of the builuilijj 
from which he or she comes. 

The colored people are of an eminently sr 
cial and emotional nature, and in their relig 
ous training, much account has to be made . 
this fact. Their social meetings for pray. 

important factor i 
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neouragement iu this work, 
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ecord books of Bethesda 
•in ': >er.-hip of iiOG. 20 have 



great cause for 

id the pure, st: 
of the students 
their religion is 
ment. upon the 
Chapel, shows a 

been added to the church within the past year. 
24 of whom came on profession of their faith 
in Christ. In some cases, where the sectarian 
feeling at theirhoines is intense, it has seemed 
best that those who have started out on the 
new life here, should not connect themselves 
.villi the church until their return to their own 
home, so that they might, as far as pos- 
sible; retain their influence over their people. 

!u order that I might come into closer con 
nectinn with the students than could other- 
wise be possible, and thus gain a clearer in- 



fective tariff. On all these subjects they 
show by their questions that they have thought 
and have usuallv formed some opinion of their 
own. 

PHACTICAI. MORALS. 

A part of the year I have bad the Middle 
Class in the studv of morab. Instruction has 
been given iu common every day duties, in the 
relations of buyer and seller,and of employer 
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where much is done for students, that they 
become- self-centered, and forget that they 
are to live ft»r tiieir people.. In order to call 
out their interest in their own people, living 
in the country about, a missionary society 
lifts been formed in the Echoed. Volunteers 
:ire culled for to go into the Sunday Schools 
• >f the Bit pt ist and Methodist churches of the 
place. In one of the Baptist Sunday Schools, 
where the student* have been taking classes, 
the attendance lias increased since their coin 
ing, from between forty and fifty, to two 
hundred. These student* make reports of 
their work at the meetings of the Association 
held <>n Sunday evening;— methods of work 

iirc diecussed, and thus they gain imd 

t miu tug in religious work which will be of 
siTvi< </wheu they go out. Ahout thirty have 
been thus employed dirin- the past year. 
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ant that us they go back as thee 
people; they should have « 
what is going on about them, 
gent understanding, of the t: 
order to help them in this ini 
important items are taken up 
witli them, and thev are qiie-"ioued as to 
wha.1 they have themselves re* ;. A map i* 
opened before them, and thr/<X< i ■ ise become* 
a lesson iu geography as Weil as history. 
Iu order to help in this work, two black 
hoards have been placed m tin halls of the 
Academic building: one, on thvgbls' side, and 
another, on the boys', where a bulletin. • ■!' 
news is posted every morning. The boys are 
' ' it politics than tl: 
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ethod of conducting the meetings, 
aver meeting for the whole school is 
rery Sunday morning. The leaders arc 
by the committee from the different 
. in order that nil mav feel an interest 



ami responsibility. The girls have taken 
their turn with the boys in the leading of the 
meeting during the past year. Thev have 
have done admirably well, and it has been 
found that this plan increases the interest 
of the girls in the religions work of the 
school. The leaders are informed of their ap- 
pointment some time previous to the meeting, 
and are expected to prepare themselves on the 
subject given on the printed card. Some of 
the'students are really gifted in prayer, and 
the discussion of religious subjects. This, 
with their power of singing, makes the service 
one of the most interesting of the day. The 
attendance has increased within the past 
vear from between forty and fifty, to about 
two hundred. Many of the students are un- 
able to attend on account of necessary duties. 
Strange as it may seem, an effort has to be 
made to prevent the students from being too 
formal in their worship. Having beeu aecus- 
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of them sailed "the i 
go to the other extreme 
King' their old "spiritual 
element of power is 
vinga are held on Friday 
boys and girls are bj 
though this is held after the evening 
hour, when they arc weary with a han: 
work, many of them are regular in tli 
tendance there. Smaller meetings an 
in the dormitories, where the younger clasaes 
are trained for work in the larger meetings, 
and for the snine kind of work when they go 
out. There is, ji-rhaps, no one thing which is 
more e.-sentiid to their puccess nmonir the 
people, than proficiency in this sort of thing. 

Religious meetings have been held with the 
Indians twice in the week, during the past 
year. As many of them are unable to read 
enough English to understand i lie Bible, 
everything has to be made us simple us pos- 
sible. 



.vhcre th. 



held 



long to learn about the Bible, but have never 
had any chance, to learn to read. Those stu- 
dents who go out, are instructed to report 
my cases .^destitution which they find, to a 
committee appointed to investigate them, and 
to render help where it is really needed. 
Nearly live hundred dollars have been raised 
by the Association,, for the help of the desti- 
tute people of Hampton. The boys have 
mended the cabin roofs and floors; and the 
glr*S have helped to carry food, bedding ami 
clothing to those in need of them. Each 
member of the Sunday School, is urged to lav 
aside some definite sum for helping others. 
The lust quarter's report showed that the 
sum of $41. oo hud beeu raised in the school. 
This "oes to help one of ourgiaduates who is 
itiug on the West coast of Africa. The 
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connection with the school under 
graduate in Tuskegec, Ala. 

nice' society in connection 
which most of the stu- 
dents belong. Monthly meetings are held, 
where thev are informed as to the progress of 
the cause, "and methods of work are discussed. 
They have been much interested in the Local 
Option movement in Virginia. Considerable 
work has been done in Hampton among the 
colored people. The colored pastors have been 
invited over to the meetings at the school, 
and their cooperation secured. On a speci- 
fied day, they all preached on the subject of 
temperance, and public ^meetings have been 
held, and the sentiment nf the community 
aroused on the subject. Literature has been 
distributed, and between two and three hun- 
dred signatures have been obtained to a pe- 
tition to the Legislature of Virginia, in favor 
of a general Local Option Law. In this work, 
Mr. G. C. Howe, of Hampton has been veryue- 
tive and has accomplished much good. It is hard 
to say what future there is for the colored race, 
unless a reform can be effected in their habits 
of drinking. It seems especially necessary 
that the students, whom to be the leaders 
of their people, should lie educated in this 
'matter. Many of the graduates have formed 
temperance societies in the places where they 
have gone to teach. 

Both the Indian and colored students are 
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loser thereby is not easily understood. It is 
not that these students are not try.ng to do the 
riL'ht thing. They nre; but their conception 
of what is rii-ht and wrong is defective,, and 
there is for them no more important branch of 
instruction than this, It is ditlicult to make 
them understand that they have duties tooth- 
er people. Having been so grossly wronged, 
their thoughts have been fixed upon their 
dues from others more than on what is due 
others from themselves. They talk much 
more of the rights of citizenship than of the 
duties of citizenship. In order to correct their 
wrong notions, regular instruction has been 
given on the rights of person and property, 
the origin of these rights, and how they ,Biay 
be violated. The subject of promises and 
contracts, of exchanges and the duties of citi- 
zenship, have been discussed. They have much 
skill iu putting questions, and often get at the 
root of a matter in an unexpected way. They 
arc, for the most part, open to conviction, and 
are eager to learn. 



tEPORT OX THE LIBRARY. 
iiy miss k. ii. lot" nop. 



facts in regard to the books drawn by the 
students: 

Of the boys, sixty per cent, have had books 
charged to' them; thirty percent, drawing am 
book; fourteen percent, two books; two per 
cent, five books. Twenty-two per cut. of the 
whole number of boys have drawn U. S. His- 
tories; two per cent, books of speech . s; rive 
percent, books on political subjects, twelve 
percent, lives of public men ; one per cent- 
poetry ; nine per cent, romance ; fourper cent, 
religious books. 

iff the girls; fifty-three percent, have taken 
hooks : twenty per cent, drawing but one book ; 
thirteen percent, two books; one per c*;nt. si: 
books: six percent, have drawn histories; ti\> 
percent, biographies; four percent, poetl 
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tion with their daily duties. There has been 
too frequently n divorce in their minds of 
religion and morality. One great e lijvet in 
our religious training is to show them 
the mcessary connection of the two. There 



their 
ems iu their 
ine the sub- 

of discussion there. Many of them are 
ir readers of the papers, and they are all 
•ged to 'subscribe for r-ome weekly paper 
hen they go out from the school. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

I have given instruction to the Senior Class 
in these two branches of study .luring the past 
vear, the early part of the year being given to 
Civil Government and the latter part to Politi- 
cal Economy. I have found them much in- 
terested in both branches. We have studied 
together the different forms of government, 
and have taken up briefly the history of the 
origin of the Colistitutiuu. The most of our 
time has been gwu-n to the study of the Con- 
stitution itself. Written questions have been 
handed in and considerable discussion allowed 
among the students themselves. They have 
shown a rather remarkable amount of general 
information and knowledge of the History of 
the United States. They evince more maturi- 
ty of thought on this subject than most class-, 
es of white boys of the same age. The sub- 
jects of study m the class have frequently 
come up for debate in their societies.aud thus 
an added interest has been given. They have 
have found tint their Civil Government mis 
helped'tliem to an understanding of the news 
items of the morning, and they have usu- 
ally been very quick to apply what they have 
learned to the discussion of what was going 
on at Washington and Richmond. 

In Political Economy we have taken up the 
discussion of labor, wages, money value and 
the Tariff. Much the same prejudices have to 
be overcome in their minds as in those of oth- 
er neoole. They think much of the rights of 
rand little of those of the capitalist; 
at the two classes as being opposed 
ther. Their idea of money is quite 
; is not at all clear why government 
with a printing press could not make all the 
money that is wanted. They Bcem to have 
a preference for free trade rather than a pro- 
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Though the preceding gives n 
of the number and class of bool 
the library.it tells little about tli 
by the Students. A large nuinl 
dents—belonging for the most part to the. 
Junior class— take out many books, read them - 
but little, and return them before they are 
due. While the number who take books, 
and renew the.n until they have read thenyiSv f 
very small, and belongs for' 'he most part tow • 
the Senior and Middle classes. There are. 
some students (ncarl- three per cent.) who are 
fond of reading, and read intelligently. In- 
stead of turning away from a book whose title 
contains "Child," or " Young Folks," they 
are the readier to read it. But, with hardly 
an exception, they came to the school with the 
taste for reading and apparently the, habit aiso. 

The great difficulty with most Uf the stu- 
dents in the way of reading seems to lie hilt^e 
fact that books mean so little to them. They 
don't understand them— the words— the sen- 
tences. The warrC of Englith is the great oh 
st: cle. and yet had they the English, they 
would still find it difficult to read most books, 
as there has been so little in their lives to 
make intelligible to them much that lies be- 
hind the words They need at net literature, 
as it were, written in the simplest language. 
They will come eagerly to a book from which 
a teacher has told them some story, but are 
disappointed in finding that they cannot get 
from the book what they ( did fromthe teacher. 
They need to be taught how to read— that is 
how to use a book, One student after 
readleg a few pages of the preface and testi- 
monials of Uncle Tom's Cabin, thought it a 
most uninteresting book, which he didn't 
want to read . They need to be directed in 
their reading.— to read regularly, thus form- 
ing the habit of it,— and to be held responsi- 
ble" for the subject matter of what they read. 
Though intelligent reading is with them a 
question of time and of development, much 
might be done in this wav to help it forward. 

Tbo girls have a small but selec library of 
their own in Virginia Hall, established by 
Miss M. A. Longstreth, of Philadelphia, from 
which they obtain books. This accounts, to 
some extent, for their not using the school 
library as much as the boya. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION. 

SBFORT OF HISS ISABEL B. ElfSTI., IN CIIABOK, 

The total attendance during the 
been 02, including :! Seminole No; 

There are at present 81 Indiana in the 
school— 27 girls, and .',4 boys; 1 has died, 5 
have been returned during the year to their 
homes for ill-health, aud 2 have left for other 
reasons; 47, more than half of "The number at 
the school, arc Sioux, from Dakota Territory, 
the tribe for whom Hampton's previous work 
has chiefly been done. Five more Indian 
students arc expected soon. 

The distinguishing feature of tins year has 
been the return to their homes in the fall of 
a party of 30 — 23 boys and r, girls— after 8 
years' training, and the reception of a new 
party of 45—81 boys and 14 gills— gathered 
from the same Agencies. 

The effect upon the school of the return of 
these scholars to Dakota lias been of great 
value. The remaining scholars have faced 
the fact of their own return. They watch 
the reports from Dakota with interest, and 
seem to be stimulated In the failures, as well 
as by the success, of their former comrades. 

The more accurate knowledge of Indian 
life, siained by those who took the party back, 
has been valuable, from the light thrown on 
the work to be done, and the moral effect 
produced upou the scholars, who are non- 
certain that the conditions of their old life 
arc known. 

The new party was carefully selected, and 
has proved of excellent material. Its members 
are, for the most part, physically strong. 
There are many minds among them surpris- 
ingly quick and retentive, and, in general, a 
determined, patient, and earnest spirit char- 
acterizes both their work and their study. 

They have made better progress in the 
school room than any previous party. This 
is no doubt partly due to the wiser metl 



the camp, in the hope of existing on our 
government rations, would be taught the first 
principles of industry and virtue. 

With the deepest appreciation and grati 
tude for what is being done for our returned 
Indians by the teachers, missionaries, aud few 
other good and wise menontheground, we feel 
that if our scholars stand, it must be chiefly 
through direct help from a Divine Force, which 
can work without and against human instru- 
mentalities, and that they will be acknowl- 
edged victors only by one who can read the 
secrets of the heart. 

INDIAN KEPOItT OF HISS H. W. LUDLOW. 
THE TALKING CLASS. 

For those Indian pupils who come with no 
knowledge of English— or next to none— all 
instruction in the language must be for a long 
time wholly oral, with the help of objects and 
pictures. The course has been developed by 
the necessities and circumstances of the case, 
and may be thus approximately and briefly de- 
scribed : 

First Tear. 
1. Teaching by Object*. f 
Name* of things: hoy, hook, etc. 
Ascription of qualities ; tall boy, red 

book, etc. • 
Pronouns : you, I, it. etc. 
Actions performed, asserted, and com- 



toward which our experience has led 

largely to the confidence gained and the 
heartiness with which they accept the prece- 
dent of obedience to authority— a woman's, 
if necessary— which they find now well cs- 
ablished in the Indian school. 

The discipline of the school is a much sim- 
pler matter than before. A general balk in a 
class for no apparent reason, which was once 
a frequent occurrence, is now the rare ex- 
ception. , 

The excessive reserve of the Sioux, which 
places them at a disadvantage in competing 
■with the Southern tribes, is counterbalanced 
by their retentive memories. The Pimas and 
Apaches speak English more readily, but have 
gained no permanent advantage in any 
other direction. r 

The Indians show immediately an aptitude 
for independent study, which is remarkable. 

The new boys fresh from the plains, s 1 

alter their hair has been cut, and U.eir blan- 
kets changed for white men's clothes, settle 
down to evening study with the more ad- 
vanced scholars, working at the first words of 
the primer, copying sentences, or making 
simple combinations in number, for an hour 
aud a half, without asking for help, aud ap- 
parently without fatigue. 

The health question must always be ui se- 
rious one; but there ssems no just reasoi to 
fear the results of the change to civilized 
habits under a wise supervision. The death- 
rate at Hampton (fl par cent, per annum ) is 
below that at the Agencies, 3. J per cent, per 
annum, as appears from their official report. 1 
There has been a marked improvement 
during tic year in the self respect and ainbi-' 
tion shown by the girls, and a corresponding 
increase of courtesy on the part of the boys; 
though much is left to be desired in both di- 
rections. The new building for the girls, 
though still uncompleted, has been a strong 
stimulus to them. 

The success of the education of our Indians 
turns on the conditions which await them on 
their return to their homes. We believe in 
their ability to stand in an ordinarily health- 
ful moral atmosphere The false conditions 
of life which cxUt in an Indian Agency, the 
difficulty of obtaining healthful sympathy or 
wise restraint, make thair task of stemming the 
current of savage-life a" almost superhuman 
oue The girls have no foot hold on which to 
attempt to breast it. The hoys have their 
trades, and can separate themselves fp.m .h. ir 
old homes aud thei- camp life. I Hen: is an- 
solutelyno position of dignity to which an 
Indian girl can look foiward, after three years 
training, with any reasnnab^ confidence . 
There is nothing for her but lo enjoy or Miller 
thcJercscnt as best she may. 

Should the Uuited States Government 



I walk. She walked. Walk 
Actions described : I walk fast, etc. 
Objects or actions joined : Mary and 

Sarah. They ate and drank. 
Position of objects or acts: 

The box is under the table. 
He jumped over the fence. 
Classes of objects are naturally taught to- 
gether, to aid the memory by association ; as 
the parts of the body, the furniture in the 
room, the dishes or food on the table, the 
tools of a trade, times aud seasons, etc. ; aud 
actions or qualities are predicated of things 
already learned, so that a constant review is 
keptop. keep them froi 

- d whenever possible. , )f t j, e , 

enting them are em- S"3 



Third Year. 

1. Natural History. 

This has been of great value to the talk- 
iug class, in furnishing interesting subjects to 
tafk about, and exciting them to talk. The 
living animals or prepared specimens have 
been used as far as possible, and Prang's 
Zoological series have been very useful. This 
study is just in line with the Indian's native 
keenness of perception, and might well he 
further pursued with other similar studies. 

2. further Drill ia Verba. 

This exercise is carried on in alternation 
with the other study, and with increasing 
interest to the class, as they discover its value 
in helping them master the language. The 
roots of the verbs are given them, under the, 
to them, more significant title of Chiefs— and 
they take pleasure in arranging under each 
'' ctief" his own followers, and helpers, and 
then giving them their places in sentences. 
All this takes much time aud reviewing, but 
they ':ave excellent memories. 

This exercise, aud the Natural History les- 
sons, run through the whole year. „. , 
Fourth Year. 
Only two pupils- little girls— who began 
with the class in the first year, are taking the 
fourth. ' All the rest have gone home. Two 
others, knowing some English when they 
came, entered at the second year, and for the 
other two, this is their first year. They could 
speak very well when they arrived at Hamp- 
last October. The class being 



the first part of the geography course.all that 
they get has to he told them, as they are not 
sufficiently advanced to read for themselves. 
But they listen attentively, and remember 
wouderfully, even the slightest detail. They 
will sometimes say, "Yes, I know- that, too," 
and then add a little information to yours, 
hut do not like to be asked questions ; as for 
instance: one boy from Arizona was interested 
to hear of his own country, but when I asked 
him to tcll/tfftxsaid, ".Not now: I like you 
talk nnwiSwaictlme you not talk, I tell you." 

After drawing, moulding, and talking. I 
give them definitions, and committing these 
to memory is their especial .'.elight. lu doing 
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small, aud so far advanced, can be easily 
handled, and has made very encouraging 
progress. The training has been chiefly in — 
1. Construction of English. 

Teaching with a Book. ■ 
For the first time in the four years, a book 
has been put into the hands of the talking 
class. They have used books, more or less, 
in other classes, especially, of course, in the 
reading class. 

It seemed time to give them some systema- 
tic ideas of the construction of English, to 
keep them from errors, and give them a sense 
hole. The results have 



plo'ved in other cases. Dr. Peel's Language Les- 
son's for deaf mutes we find very'suggestive and 
helpful in this part of the course; also Prof. 
.1. II. Wurman's " Modern Language Scries."" 
2. Kngh'h (Jama.— Open Mr studies. 

All sorts of talking games, requiring tho 
repetition of words ami phrases, have been 
devised, and found very useful to keep up (lie 
.interest! The class was often t.ken out for a 
walk, for the school hour, taking their lessons 
" igthe names of natural 
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i.« Taught. 
dialogues memorized, and repeated 
ichor and class, or various 



been most satisfactory. The book used has 
been the one studied by the regular Junior 
class of the school— Heed & Keilogg's Lan- 
guage Lessons. It , has been used at the 
teacher's discretion, omitting what seemed 
adapted only to native English speaking 
children. Enough analysis has been given to 
show the plan of English construction. There 
has' been constant practice in sentence build- 
ing, and the drill in the verbs has beer, con- 
tinned as far as seemed needful. All has 
been taken with delight. 
■J. Vteol the Dictionary. 
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speaking, by familiar- 
izing the pupils with common expressions — 
as Good morning. How do you do ? 1 am 
very well, thank yon. Will you take a walk 
with me ! Where shall we go ( 

Second Year. 
1. Study of Pictures. 

Cheap chromo lithograph 
for all to see. of sonic inter 

of expression. Perhaps tin 
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Ihey find in their b 
look it up." they c: _ 

conlaina a difficult word, us often happens, 
they look up that in turn, and with the spirit 
of In iian hunters, truck I lie meaning through 
definition after definition till it is within their 
grasp. 

INDIAN liKPOUT IIF MISS l.tllls K. TIl.KSTON 
OBOIiKAIMIV. 



word for word. At first all read in concert, 
but soon their interest is strong enough to 
overcome their natural distrust of trying te 
speak English, aud they arc anxious to "say 
it alone, that good way." This drill helps 
them jn Eugiish ; nnd although hardly the 
method we would take for while children, is 
what thtttttdian needs most. An outline map 
of lakesfrivers, canals, etc., is the first map 
used, and from this they go on readily to reg- 
ular map work, bounding locating, and 
[ drawing with wonderful exactness. First, I 
| follow Guyot's method of locating things in 
and on the place, and havtj tlictn 
make picture-maps of their own rooms, the 
school grounds, etc. With all of these lessens 
they use the sand table. 

INDIAN KEPOItT OF MISS JOSEPHINE RICHARDS. 
HISTORY. 

American History seems viewed from a 
new standpoint -when, taken up for the first 
time with a class of Indians. It becomes a 
matter of speculation how the graphic descrip- 
tlous of the Aborigines, with scalping knife 
aud tomahawk ( so entertaining to a white 
child), will strike their descendants, and 
how they will relish the comments of the his. 
torian. often by no means flattering, mi the' 
tales of Indian warfare. In point of fact, 
however, they seem to take it all calmly, 
and any allusion to the "savages" is very 
apt to excite a smile, 1 though it was w ith a 
pitiful, " Oh. dear," that a little maiden re- 
ceived an affirmative reply :b her anxious in- 
quiry— "And did they kill 
after reading the store of Mrs. Dil 

It is a branch i 
easily awakened. 

was the answer of one of the class when a.ked. 
"Do you like lu study History : " At first 
tlii' instruction was entirely oral, except that 
a few leading events were written on the 
black-board."aild copied into note books by 
the pupils, and occasionally a review lesson 
was .oven by distributing written questions 
amnio' the class to be answered orally. Later, 
a simple text-hnok. Quackenbos's "Primary 

History of the United States." was placet] ill 
their hands, and has proved very, well suited 
to their capacities. Although they remember 
.n.es ( when once they have pias- 
fficult 



did they kill Hie little baby?" 
the store of Mrs. Dustiit. -s/ 
Eh in which their interest seems/ 
ed. "O. yes. I like very uiucbV'l 
t ...... ..r >i i..ec ii ...L-..,i 
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icult pronunciation l quite as 
if not belter, than whi^sehol- 

■'o! the lesson, as expressing 
language makes it dif- 
,t«. or give cXIeVdcd 
arngraph h ,s been as- 
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sach other t<i 
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i In Geography, the Indians seem to feel at 
I home. It is about out ol doors; has a flavor 
nth. and brings before them vividly 
diugs which are dear to 



on the h 

What is the horse doing ! " He is running," 
etc. Another step is to tell what they think. 
Where do you think the man is going ! '• I 
think he is going to Hampton." etc. A still 
more interesting step is lo imagine. Let us 
imagine the inside of the house: "There is 
a stove in the kitchen. A woman is cooking 
dinner." etc.. The next step is to write some 
of the phrases given, in the form of a little 
story or description; then, to copy, and memo, 
rise them. ' 
2. Drill in Verbs> 

In the las' half of the tecoi 



. .,f tl 
thej | t |,e life and 
turns, j them. 

nrse." . 'i n their trip across the country, their 
interest is aroused, and their natural latent 
l;. lent to*, observation quickened. They re- 
cognize with pleasure the meaning of our 
ivords.giving their ow n definition — as for city 
too much houses," or. for town, "tooliitle 



••too much nouses, or, on ....... ..„. . 

|ieoolc."'Mouutains, river.'. hills, lakes, and all " 
'. .V -~ i„ i. r_;.,„,u. I"" 1 
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themselves in a s 
ficult to narrate 
details. At tim 
signed to be met. 
have -ucceeded remarkably welt, one boy 
showing such zeal as to take his Imok-trilhe 
shop, that he might study while at work. 
It has been their custom to read over the les- 
son for the next day in the class, when hard 
names can be written ou the board. iui\d/.lif- 
licult words explained. Not.long ago. Tefet- 
encc was made ill the book to a league formed 
bv Indian tribes against the United States 
hen the definitiior-uf 



people. aimia»iuMiio. .-,.„....., ........ 

physical features arc their dearly loved friend, 
and they often come out of their shells, an,, 
lell of scouting parties among the mountains, 
or hunting on the prairies. These first les- 
sons are accompanied with drawing physical 
features *B the black board, and moulding in 
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cy of expresWn 
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At first, "id. 
verb to be -I am. you are. he is, etc.— wa: 
taught— hammered into them at much ex 
pens.- of lime and temper. When, at. last 
'■ they had it at their tongue's end, it was jomjec 
I with other verbs: I am running— y«ul an 
laughing- he is writing, etc. A. soou a 
they be"«n lo seclthat they had thus gained i 



with the , '" 



find it possible to keep their I 
Sioux tribe, which provides for a school and 
suitable teacher for every thirty children m 
the tribe, tho way might open for the solu- 
tion of lift knotty problem. Schools in the 
Indian camps, under judicious and vigorous 
supervision (such as aro in a few cases al- 
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After lessons on tl 
used pictures of life 



..called for. the answer came very >. 
"three miles." that meaning of the \ 
ng just been acquired ill their Head- \ 

furrcn, Principal lit the nCw Hamp- ] 
: Normal School, proved (very heir 
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sketching the general plan of in 
ties in the Revolution, a sand ti 
founil a useful assistant. This 
be a favorite theme with them. 
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led deliebaVand they daily begged for 
ew verb." It was then easy lo go on to 

all the simple tenses, calling them only Yes- „,,.,. 

ter.lav To-day, and To-morrow, or Once. |rv. and South Am - - - - - 

\,,w'and liv' and by. The dilference be- : hemisphere, draw the lines for the equator, 
iweenldid it and I have done it, was also | „„d tropics; in end. zone pictures of the, 
. i.m,l<r in this 'vear houses, vegetation, and animals which they 

.ervision (such as are in a few eases al- j »<'-'■' 10 ,,„„„ wUhi n the 1 thought would be found there They did tern, 
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our graduates go in the South, would give 
honorable work, full of inspiration, to our best 
Indian girls; while the children idling about 



•e'linglv hard to the majority of them, I' 
greatly encouraged by their progress this 
They make mechanical combinations 
tie readilv; but they find it hard to work 

provi-ice of a talking class, but has been made j very well .u J- . j pr „ ct ic»l pr.M.lems. and reason in a language 

uso of to some cxteut, the letters being writ- was so astonish. .1 at uis , | commnnd _ u neces . 

ten° on the board by f eteacher, the sentence. ™* f ^ l J»S 1 £ ^ a f) [°tLr t ,i.ate.>»rryin g on two train, of thought, 
giTen orally by the pipila. | • | 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



when the pr6blen/ itself, if difficult, requires 
their undivided/attention. They often say, 

Arithmetic is very hard for me — very 
much harder than English." Still they try 
,,s hard a» tbey can, and I know they cer^ 
tainly are improving. , ... . „, 

I Inn with the "second division in Oc- 
tober ° I gave them plenty of drill in work- 
in,, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
ana division. As soon as they learned how 
to work the most difficult examples in these 



up his mind it is right to take white man's, 
medicine, he takes it without making trouble. 
He is apt to have theories of his own on the 
subject however. Many believe that one 
medicine of no matter how many compouads 
"may do good, but two or more different med- 
icines will produce a disastrous effect. One 
hoy of delicate lungs osfused to take our 
remedies, thinking they would kill him. He 
I sent home for a restorative from his med 
I icine man, which proved to be about \ an oz. 
m combine these rules in a I of pounded liquor^ root to I. e ^rredji, a 
Sc., exam,,.... .hid, . put on the black- I 1 . wa r u 1 teas,, 
l„,.,r,l \t first tvr! inif refused to go to •• ... ,. ,,.,,..„,,„, 

[he board tor want of conM.lencc. They ^^Tt^Z^tA 'STm 
thought then that Ari.hmeU. ™">?»^; I ,;,„ hMen 1>t „ „,,s brought in the 

I worked and explained .... «». fr „ m „ ' f „ rm ;, ,„iles «... The 

tliein. and they so,,,, »,» J t , c| , n J wounds had been till.- I »i-h «■•• 

Now we arc having .a ■ ■ • 3 hnir to )ri . vl , nt hydro,, I, ,. K, 

work a most any ex,,.,,, '.. I 1.1. ,^ their a half the child lav enduring, 
containing the four rules ,, n . I h ivc ! vl ' n inflicted bv drawing nil ih. 

work well and quekly. I „,., » rt , li e rakl hl3 kl .,„ hi- 

"•>'« '">■ ' '' •' i . w.tl,»«t a murmur, (.nee only I callgh, l„„ 

^rclXrVrr.^^r'^e^f "4 ! *«- hopping cheerfully about 

.Juniors now. 
The "third division " huv.yiusi , 

si. 'v, Vv lui^lit. and some of them 
well when their examples require it. 

1 put their examples on the boa,, 
that the Bllalish can ,,e before them 
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I have found the colored girls, as a rule, very 
satisfactory pupils; they are quick to learn, and 
for the most part are neat about their work ; 
they are anxious to leam'us much as possible, 
many of them keep men,,, ran, la of their work; 
and speak of lire use th. v intend to make 
of their knowledge when -hey go home. 

INDIAN REPORT OF BEY. J. J. ORAVATT. 
Ilcctor St. Jttn'li Chunk ttmpton. 

Among the most hopeful features of Indian 
civlizatlon is the religious work. The Christ- 
11,111 tent-bur finds excellent material to mould, 
aud litlle, comparatively speaking, to tear 
down; he has a foundation to build upon. 
There i.re no 'idols to be removed. Says one 
whose life. has been devoted to work among 
this interesting people, "the North American 
Indian is the noblest type s,f a heathen man 
i on earth.'* He believes in a Ureal Spirit, and 
realizes what others too ofien forget, the spir- 
ilual presence; hence he is reverential. It is 
I'usv to teach him "Thou Hod seest me. - ' 
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niore than two 
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School. With , - 

to be cut and basted. To most of then, in 
sewing hoars were a task, and the mendin 
of their clothes on Saturday was perforate 
with reluctance. ' 
Several of thes.- girls returned •,„ 



ather, whenever 
all day in soak- 
ng the matter a 
'thought. "\ 

I'leking ripe fruit on the place b.-log a for- 
bidden luxury, the Indians anticipate the 
order, and eat' most of it while it is green. 
An' occasional mid-night war dalice on a 
inlight night in the lightest of clothing, 
the treatment, 

the pi 



I, ni I he principles of 
what he needs, food f 
picture or illustration 

lie follows it out. 

The Indian has a profound reverence for 
the Bible. To him it is Hod's word, and from 
it there is no appeal. Would you correct any 
irregularity in life? Then bring the Bible to 
1 bear upon him. 

Asa people.an.i as an untutored people, the 
I Indians are remarkable for purity,!,, uicsty and 
,.,ol,f,,l,,oss Ifouiltyof wrong lining, they 
, but if asked.will make an 
rward confession. 
,f the reasons why the In- 
• subject in the hands of 
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and the Sioux have a meeting of. ihcir own 
in which they use the Dakota language. 

AnRl CULTURAL IMTODOTION. 

After two previous years of manual 
labor on the farm, the theory of agricul- 
ture is taken up in the Senior year. Ele- 
mentary chemistry is taught in connec- 
tion with " Wiring's Elements of Agri- 
culture." The elements composing the 
atmosphere and earthy parts of plants, 
are carefully studied, and the gases are 
made anil experimented with. 

The "American Agriculturist" a month- 
ly, is used as a reading book, in order that 
a' taste for such reading may be funned, 
and students led to subscribe, hereafter, 
for such a paper, fche contents of a text 
book are soon forgotten. (Inly as they 
shall habitually refresh themselves from 
current literature, will they be influenced 
by the best fanning ideas, and adopt im- 
proved metliuds. They lake a lively in- 
terest in agricultural topics. There is, 
however, 110 better teacher than observa- 
tion. aU"f extensive and varied agricul- 
tural operations, are obji -t lessons which.. 
I in connection with practice through the 
entire course, serve 't„ fix many enlight- 
deas in the student's brain 
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hardly increases the chances of a patient's 
v from pneumonia. 
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Several of thes, girls returned their and ready and willing to do what is 

Western ,' on.es last fall ; before the, At, they . require,, ol them. ^ 

%\^:^T^A 1 REPORT or MISS M xll" ; A RET OUD.l.OU. 
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for their new building. The Primar 
sew in the morning— the older ones 
afternoon. Several of the guls can 
the "Domestic" machine— two' .imt 
fully. It is thought best to have mos 
work done by hand, to lay a good foul 
for machine work. They have improved. I 
rejoice to sav. in willingness to help each 
other. Since October, one hundred aud 
twenty two dresses have been cut and made 

in part by them, with at least three bun- ,|,^ r c ™ run entsln 1 kery. 

dred and fifty other articles. When we eon- rr| 1<s cfajscs h»»e been drilled in the moRing 
sider lt*v unaccustomed they have been to |inJ i Klk ' in „ „( |, rc ,„l s , the roasting aud broil- 
industr-fcus habits, their youth, and the other ( » thl . preparation of soups. 
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BdU for industry and 
Team. If, with our limited aecomi 
we have done so much, it is to 
that when we occupy our new sewing-room 111 
the building which the generosity of our 
Northern friends are erecting, we shall be able 
to do more to fit "our girls" for usefulness 
in their future homes, and to help solve the 
problem of the elevation nf our Indian sisters. 
I am happy to report that the health uf the 
girls is much better than formerly. Only 
one has returned during the past term on ac- 
count of ill-health. She was not strong when 
she came, anH had but little ambition to rise 
above any troublat 

INDIAN REPORT OF MISS CORA FOLSOM, 
In charge ofimrsing. 

An Indian boy is very loath at first to confess 
himself sick, ven though his body may bo 
rncked with pain. He knows if he gives up 
he will be laughed at by the other boys, and 
be pretty thoroughly ignored even by his beat 
friends. 

When ho ia really ill enough not to mind 
derision, he is willing to keep quiet if he can 
: do it in his own faahion. With moat of hia 
clothes on, he will wrap the blankets close 
about hia head, turn toward the wall, 
and give himself up to tearful memories of 
home. He wants no dainties. If he makea 
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The work of the cooking classes has been 
for the most part turned over- for use in the 
Indian Diet Kitchen; where those of the boys 
d girls considered to be in need of a fuller 
and more easily digested diet than that of the 
ordinary dining-room, have taken their meals. I 
Classes for colored girls were also com- 
menced in January. Owing to their superior 
aptitude it was possible to have six in each 
class - and to follow a more exact course than 
was practicable in the case of the Indian girls 
The course extended over a period of twelve 
weeks— each class of six girls receiving one 
lesson of an hour and a half each week-- 
There has thus opportunity been given this 
year tc sixty girls to acquire Borne knowledge 
of the art of cooking. 

The lessons have been "practice lessons" 
and the girls have prepared all the dishes or- 
dinarily used upon a dinner or 1 reakfast table ; 
they have also had some practice in the prep- 
aration of dishes for the sick. They have 
been taught the use of weights and measures 
and their relation to each other, also to ana- 
lyse and work from the written rule as found 
in the ordinary cook-book or newspaper. 

Some study, as much as time permitted, 
has been made of the proper use of foods and 
their relative value to man, as well as of their 
constituent parta. 
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which the; have 110 special 
line out a" verse and they 
nie.eatcliing the sounds of the 
possible, but failing in many cases to reach 
the end of the hue successfully. 

Those who have learned to read use their 
hymn books. Some little variations in the 
h'vmns they cling to tenaciously. They insist 
on saying "My, face looks up to Thee" in- 
stead of the well known line "My faith looks 
11,, to Tliee." There is volume and earnest- 
ness in the chorus tbey raise, even if it somo- 
harniony and sweetness, 
on", we all rise and repeat 
rd's Prayer, the new ones for a 
■ own language; tllel! set our- 
dy of the Bible; takiug up us- 
euts in our Lord's life, and 
. ..arables and teachings which 
most readily understand. After try- 
„.„.al methods, it" has seemed best to let 
each one of those who could rear, English 
take his or her turn in reading a verse. It 
is often after great trouble, and long 
effort that they reaclVMhe end. but it evi- 
dently gives them great satisfaction 
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taken part in the meeting, and to have read a 
verse injahe Bible. 

When one has read the verse, they all re- 
peat it together, and it is translated into 
Dakota, for the benefit of those who can 
not understand English. Each word in the 
verse is then explained, and the ideas con- 
veyed to their minds >y means of gestures, 
I and in some cases with the aid of colored 
pictures. 

I At the end of the reading, they an 
lowed to choose some favorite hymn, after 
the singing of which the meeting is given 
into their hands, and they take part according 
as they are able, in their own language or tn 
English. One will pray in the deep guttur- 
al tones of the Dakotas, another in the softer, 
more musical language of Arizona, and still 
another will struggle with the difficulty of 
the English. 

Long pauses intervene, which seem ratn- 
er to add to the effectiveness of the meeting 
than to take away from it. Then we all rise 
and sing "Praise God from whom all bless- 

m The°English speaking students have a meet- 
ing conducted by one of their own number, 



For the past six years I have taught the- 
Senior class dailv, 'from January to June, > 
(except during tiircc weeks absence in the 
spring) using as a text book " The Outline 
Study of Man," by Ucv. I)r. Mark Hqfp- 
kius, my former teacher, and this year bis 
•■ Law of Love and Love as a Law." both 
senior studies in some colleges. I have 
found it perhaps the most interesting 
part of my work. Dr. Hopkins's analy- 
sis is clear, bis argument symmetri- 
cal and masterly, expressed in plain l-.in-^ 
guage, and so illustrated by diagrams that 
[1 plain man can comprehend it. 

He says " I believe in no metaphysics 
which are not capable of being communi- 
cated in good English and of being under- 
stood by any man of good common sense." 

My method is this ; to read to and with 
the class the advance lesson, .pencil 
in hand, emphasizing the proper points, 
I constantly stopping to let them end 
the sentence, to test their attention ; 
marking the most important sentences, 
under-lining the word that is the key of the 
sense, passing over praragraphs that may 
I involve the meaning, keeping close to the 
: line of thought, and reviewing often and 
rapidly. The printed page then means 
something, and can be studied to advan- 
tage. The student sees ideas instead 
of words.; a desert is changed to a garden. 
It is rather exhausting but very engaging 
work By- Studying man the student is re- 
vealed to himself. He realizes what 
it is to be a person; that color has 
nothing to do with it ; he comprehends 
the nature anil the relative authority 
and the law ol' his activities and; fac- 
ulties, 'and -what character consists in; 
the philosophy of ends that make right 
and wrong intelligible, and wlnit virtue 
means. 

lie finds a principle that gives unity to , 
the universe, and places man in his true / 
relation of kingship to it ; lie sects, the I 
proper ground oTsselt'-respect which he sad- • 
i y needs, and has jilst so far, an autidote to. ' 
•i'" vanity which is his weakness. In lind- 
,. b what it is to be a man, he feels a 
ne"w appeal to his better nature, 

I believe in a mental gymnastic for 
students, giving them that which they at 
first can not do, and holding tUem to it. 
I believe in sometimes taxing the power of 
the best third of the class, leaving the rest 
to follow as they can. In the rudiments, 
we should keep every ope up, hut on the 
heights one may go where but few can fol- 
low. I think Dr. Hopkins believes in 
this. He once told me that if but ten 
men in his class could take it all, he was 
satisfied. 

There is, in some quarters I think, a 
tendency to give the Negro a higher edu- 
cation at the expense of a good grounding/ 
I in spelling and geography, which is, how- 
ever, no worse than the supercilious notion 
I of some that colored youth should be re- 

istricted to the simplest rudiments. 
After all, the teaching is not so import- 
ant us the teacher. Personal influence 
avails more than words. 
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OP STUDENTS AND STUDIES. 
Number of Student*. 

YOCNO WOMEN. YOONO MEN. 

Senior Class . TT. . , 27 Senior Class... 

Middle " 3s Middle " .. 

Juuior " 71 Junior " ... 

Preparatory Class. 16 Indian Classes.. 

Indian Classes ... .211 Night Students. 

NightStudeots 31 (work all day.) 

(work all day.) 



Tol ll , 501 

Number of Indian Stwtettt*. 

VIMS.; WOMEN. YODNO MEN 

Senior Class (I Senior Class 

Middle •■ ...... -Middle •• .... 

Junior )' S Junior " ... . 

Masses . . ..2(i Indian Classes. . 



Indian Classes 



28 



Total .. 
Colored Students. 
Indians 



This total includes all who have attended 
school for one month or more. They repre- 
sent 12 Males, chiefly Virginia and North 
Carolina. Average attendance for the year, 
440; average age, 171 years. 

The rudiments, the three •'K's," are 
taught daily throughout the three years 
course of study. Higher branches are 
introduced for the sake of mental discip- 
line, but not at the expense of a groun.l 
work of elementary knowledge, which 
is the chief need of any race, and the 
mission of the Hampton Institute, through 
its grnduates.'-to diffuse... Such work is 
exhaustive of skill and patience : its im- 
portance is not, I think, fully appreciated 
by those who most need it. 

The foregoing reports of teachers treat 
of the studies of the school in detail. 

A good labor record ha9 often saved 
one from being "dropped" as incompe- 
tent, while one brilliant in studies is some- 
times sent away for inefliciency in the 
shop or farm. 

The most remarkable executive man 
we ever had, graduated with difficulty ; 
the plodding ones make good teachers. 

Less than half who enter, graduate : 
numbers drop outnumbers are "dropped:" 
of these, a part become primary teachers ; 
the majority are benefited mentally and 
"morally, usually going into industrial 
pursuits. Many are four and five years in 
taking the course, being compelled either 
to repeat one year, or stay out a year to 
earn money for personal expenses, or to 
do both. 

Most of our students are from country 
regions ; they represent the simple, stur- 
dy portion of the race; its strength rath- 
er than its more polished city class, which 
is inclined, I think, to flinch from the or- 
deal of labor. The latter prefer schools 
where classical instruction is given , for 
which there is a remarkable craving a- 
mong the colored people. 
\ We have this year been overrun with 
Negro students, as never before. Total 
number last year, 321. Total this year, 
412. Increase, 91. 

^ree tuition is provided by friends, 
f give $70.00 a year for the purpose, 
utition that a student shall meet 
his or her board bills, ($10.00 a month, 
for eight and one half months,) be- 
sides clothing, etc. amounting to, say 
$100 a year. On an average, they 
pay in cash not over $30.00 a year, apiece, 
working out rate rest ; this molvey comes 
from their relations, or from their previous 
earnings. The perfection of our industri- 
al system is the hope of those youth, who, 
with earnest hearts and willing hands, care 
for an education. Giving a scholarship, 
($70.00) is helping one who helps him- 
self ; it doe£ not pauperize but stimulates. 

A small charity fund is distributed ev- 
ery year to needy students to help them 
with board and clothing. .No one ever lost 
an education by reason of poverty alone. 
The meritorious find a way or make one . 
Help comes at the point of extremity. 

Until recently, the class enumerated 
above as "Night students who work 
all day," 108 in all, (averaging 90) had no 
existence. Owing, however, to the growth 
of our industrial system, and 
the giftjof the " Hon! 



Works" and the " Hcmenway Farm," 
this large class has been established. (See 
report on night school by Miss Day.) 
They spend one year at remunerative la- 
bor, studying two hours every night to' fit 
for the Junior class, to acquire skill, and 
to save money to pay their way. Of 
their four years'" course, the first is the 
hardest, hut most profitable. 

The standard of admission has not been 
raised, and cannot bo until the primary 
schools shall be more efficient Their 
annual sessions, except in cities, are from 
three to live months ; their outfit is usual- 
ly Wretched, antl the vast majority of 
teachers arc incompetent. Better teach* 
eis is the crying need of the South. 

Our students advance nofurtherin math- 
ematics, physical science, history &c, than 
in lormer years; perhaps not quite so far; 
owing in part to the increased size of the 
classes, which it iB hard to keep down to 
divisions of twenty-five in each : but there 
i- a marked improvement in their breadth 
and culture. A school may grow as an 
individual docs; its influence may be- 
come more and more felt: it is so here. 1 
think. Traditions are established; there are 
nevcr-to be forgotten experiences; students 
sense things better and see more clearly 
the motive and wisdom of the school. 

The influence of resilient graduates is 
excellent ; their succss in the clerical and 

not be accounted for on any popular the- 
ory of the Negro race. 

The mingling ol sexes, of both Negroes 
and Indians, in social, class, and table in- 
tercourse, has from the first been most 
satisfactory. 
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During the vacation of three and a half 
months, from the middle of June till Oc- 
tolier 1st, students are scattered, seeking 
either at their homes or elsewhere, remu- 
nerative work A few arc trying to find 
places in the North on farms or in fami- 
lies, and can be recommended.. About 
one hundred and fifty remain on the place; 
the expense of going home being too 
great, on the one hand, and on the other 
their services being needed in the indus- 
trial departments. 

OP TEACHERS. 

The more advanced classes are taught, 
luafes of Vassar, Welles- 
colleges. The Principal. 
Treasurer, and Chaplain, each have 
one class. Primary classes will h 
after be taught mainly by graduates 
from Normal schools, chiefly those of 
Oswego. X. V. and Framingiiam. Mas.s. 
Their professional skill fits them for the 
rudimentary work. It is to be hoped that 
the various women's colleges will make 
more of the study of technical teaching for 
the educative influence they arc likely to 
exert. 

The cullure,skiH and character of those 
without, professional training, have given 
a rounding out and completeness most 
important to those who are to lead their 
people. 

A teacher is liable for class duty from 
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years has caused very little difficulty. 
They are mutually helpful in many ways. 
There can be nothing better for a wild In- 
dian boy fresh from the plains, than to 
room for six months with a good colored 
student, who will, in that time, do more 
for his habits, manners, and morals, than 
all the teachers. 

Indians do not keep out Negroes. 

The latter are limited chiefly by the 
number of annual scholarship subscrip- 
tions of $70.00 and foundations for per- 
manent scholarships for free tuition. 
There were in oil, this year, a little over 
two hundred free scholarships provided 
for over four hundred colored students — 
a sad deficiency. 

The Indian department,by dividing the 
cost of the school among more, makes the , 
prorata expense less; besides Indian board i of 1 " r - v , onL * '"«"""'■ 
is paid in cash, colored usually in labor, {° Ji' clr ' ,0 ™f '" 
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charge of the morning and evening study 
bours; the former lasting one hour (from 
7 to S a. in.,) and the latter two hours 
(from 7 to 9 p. m.) There is much time 
occupied out of hours in preparing les- 
sons and correc ing school exercises. 

There are thirty teachers e'mployed in 
the Academic department, of whom five 
are gentlemen. 

OF INDIANS. / 
For an account <f the year's work, see 
Reports or teachers. 

The interesting fact of the year has 
been the return, alter three years training, 
of them girls, 
Dakota: one went to 



light here by (.'apt. R. II. 



I Oct. 1st, 1881. 

d at. salaries of from 



Indian Territory 
They were bn 
Pratt.'in Nov. 18 
Schurz, and rctui 
They are emph 
litleen to twenty dollars a month, and 
' but I ™ l ' ( >ns, J* 8 follows: Farmers and herders, 
' 7; Teachers, 3; Capcnters,, 9; Blacksmiths, 
2; Ollice hoy. 1: Issue clerk (for rations), 
1: Shoemaker, 1 

One is out of health, and one was killed 
by accident. 

They arc settled among the Sioux 
Agencies on the upper MisBOuri, thus: at 
Yankton Agency, six ; four boys and two 
girls. These are favorably reported upon 
by the Rev. J. P. Williamson and Rev. 
Jos. Cook, missionaries. The former says: 



and thus strengthens 

The mingling of stu.iy and of labor, 
which, as a rule.requires students to remain 
out of school an entire BChoolday each week 
besides Saturday, making foul days of 
class work and two of indust. ial work, is 
strain on the teacher, and soin 
not seriously, retards mental progress. 
In the long, daily evening study hour pre- 
sidedover by a teacher, the lessons of the 
next day are coifncd ; only recitations are 
lost. But nothing essential in study is lost, 
and much that iB essential to success in life 
is gained. Students are made more useful 
to themselves and to their people by their 
practical education. 

Discipline is reported upon by Lieut. 
Geo. Lett. lirown, commandant. Docility 
and obedience from principle, are different 
things. As the student learns and thinks 
and develops, the lormer lessens, but the 
latter does not quickly follow. The do- 
cile races, when elevated, are found not to 
have much self-control or to be easily con- 
trolled. The principle of obedience, or ! David Simmons." 
the perception that leads to it, grows : The latter yvritcs less favorably of the 
gradually; it is not learned like a fesson ' two girls who live in the camp with their 
Irom books. Only when at wo;k after j mothers. 

graduation does the student fully nppre- Fiv c " re at Lower Brule, of whom three 
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"not one white hoy in 
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fiiate school discipline.^ 

I-ask your attention to the account 
of students Courtmartinl, in the report of 
the commandant. Through this there is 
much wholesome self-government in the 
school. 

The class that graduates this year num- 
bers 60, (three of them Indians,) the largest 
so far, and is full of promise. Its record 
has been excellent The last class, that 
named itself the "bad class" for the fault 
found with it, has since done remarkably 
well. 

The growth of students after graduating 
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were Hired of doing nothing,' and cuncluiled 
'to come under the yoke.' " 

Three boys and one girl are at Crow 
Creek : the latter keeping her father's 
store and accounts, but not under the 
best of influences. The two shop-boys, 
carpenters, are reported as "doing all that 
could be expected, "and the teacher as "do- 
ing splendidly." They are exerting a good 
influence on the Indians around them 

Five boys are at Cheyenne River 
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Agency. One is an assistant teacher: 
the rest arc mechanics. "All are^doing 
splendidly," reports Major LoveJ Agent. 
Mr. Kinney missionary, writes, " Your 
boys arc doing very nicely." 

Two boys and one girl are at Standing 
Rock Agency. Major McLaughlin, 
Agent, writes: "Both the youn" men 
are doing well." A ladrf missionary re* 
potts that "The young* men are (doing 
first-rate ; they are quite conscientious 
workers, and have the respect of every 
one." The girl has poor prospects. 

Five boys and one girl are at Fort 
Berthold Agency. The girl writes : 
" Hard out here to be good woman." She 
is doing well, however. Three of the 
boys give good satisfaction as workers ; 
two have gone to school at Santee. 

The lateA, reports upon them are the 
most liopefK. Those who have separated 
themselves from camp-life, and occupy 
decent rooms at the Agencies, have done 
the best. Girls cannot do this, and sufler 
in consequence. Forty new 'pupils from 
the same Agencies are here, and will, we 
hope, in two and one-half years reinforce 
them. Will they hold out ? Their rela- . 
tions with the school are most pleasant; 
there is constant correspondence, and wc 
hope to help them, even from here. A 
probation of six months is short, and not 
conclusive, but it gives ground for-hope. 

The new Indian Gills' building,' for 
which the name " Winona ( Elder Sister)-. 
Lodge" has been suggested, is nearly fin- 
ished, and will cost $26,000. Probably it , 
is the most complete provision ever Vnade 
for such a purpose. Our thirty Indian 
girls will lie increased to at least fifty 
next fall. 

The Indians find a new pleasure in neat 
rooms. Twelve of the girls, placed tem- 
porarily in " Lexington Cottage," this 
year, under the care of a teacher, have 
taken great pride in its appearance. 

Each boy has the charge of his own 
room, which is subject to daily inspection. 
Their natural taste for pretty things, com-- 
blned with considerable pride, tends to 
keep their rooms in remarkably good or- 
der Many of them are very prettily ar- 
ranged. 

Health is the weak point of the Indians, 
but the death-rate here (3 per cent.) com- 
pares favorably with that at his home 
(8.9 per cent.) By good diet and careful 
nursing, weakly ones have been built up. 
The death-rate, while serious, is not dis- 
couraging As I formerly have reported,- 
thcy hold theiT own. - " They hold 
their own under favorable circumstance's " 
is the opinion of the best observers of our 
Indian people. * 

Eighteen boys and seven girls spent 
three and a half months last summer, 
working among the farmers of Berkshire 
Co., Mass. with excellent effect upon the 
people as well as on the Indians. There is 
no better experience for them in respect to 
language, habits, ideas, and character. 
Another delegation is to be sent this year. \f 

Our four years' work for Indians satis- 
fies us that their progress is a question, 
not of capabilities but of opportunities. 
Universal education means peace and 
prosperity to the red man. Justice and 
humanity call for it, and common sense 
suggests that paying eight hundred dol- 
lars in three years for the education of an 
Indian is better than paying one thou- 
sand dollars a year for each soldier sent 
to light him. Education may not always 
have proved successful, but what has the 
lighting done ? 

The Government has so far allowed us 
$150 per annum for 08 Indians, who are 
on our hands the entire year. 

We have kept from thirteen to twenty 
the current year, entirely at private ex- 
pense, rather than refuse them an edu- 
cation, there having been no money at 
Washington for their hely. 

There is a special appropriation of 
$1C7.00 a piece, for one hundred Indians, 
at Hampton, for the next fiscal year, 
commencing July first. This will pay 
cost of board and clothing; that of tui- 
tion, seventy ($70.00) dollars per annum, 
must be sought, as heretofore, from the 
hands of charity. Private charity has al- 
ready given $55,529.14, to buildings 
for, and expenses of, Indian education at 
Hampton; the Government,so far, $33,128- 
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04. Charity has been our main reliance 
and cannot probably be dispensed with. 

Carlisle school is allowed at the Tate of 
$225.00 a piece per annum for three hun- 
dred Indians, which, considering the cost 
of mechanical and school education com- 
bined, involving two sets of toachcrsrand 
keeping children the entire year, is rea- 
sonable. No white children in the country 
can get the same advantages at the same 
cost. ^ 

Success with Indians is quite as much 
a question of men as of money, or of 
measures. It is an executive problem. 
Weak and changing ortlcials in charge of 
our Indian wards, have checked their 

progress. There are a few good jSnes, ' which has recently ( been adTled, by pu 
but. as a rule, men' worth three thousand : chase, another of 250 acres adjoining; both 
dollars a year, can't be got for salaries of are well adapted for slock and grain, 
one and two thousand. The pay of In- The last-named, of 1)00 acres, is in 
dian Agents is a practical prohibition of . charge of Mr. Chas. II. Vanison, a grad- 
first-class men, and of tlie best results.- uatc, and is cultivated entirely by work 
On reservations, where most Indians students. On the former, Mr. Geo. Davis, 
the Agent is the Indian's point of also a guaduate, assist* Mr. Howe, the 



half days, studying the other half, 
holiday on Saturdays. 

Indian apprentices are Blow, and. owing to 
ailments, not very regular; but they are neat, 
interested in their work, and learn easily. 

The several departments are fully re- 
ported upon by their respective heads, to 
whose statements I refer you. 

OF AGRICULTURE. 

Number of colored students employed, 
83 Earnings last year, $11,025; to be 
increased this year. - 

This department has two farms, one of 
190 Acres, connected with the school, and 
another, 1^ miles distant, of 350 acres, 

.tied the 11 Hemenway Farm," a gift, to 



contact with civilization 

From study, ami from personal observa- 
tion on the ground, I believe that the 
Agent, of all others, is the man to lead 
the mass of Indians up to the estate of 
full citizonsliip,whieli is the true objective 
point. Laws alone cannot do it ; the In- 
dian cannot govern himself; he is a child, 
ami needs a father; not a savage, needing 
an executioner. 

While civil life has supplied n quota of 
worthy men to the Indian service, I be 



general manager. 

Agriculturally the school is well a]>- 
pointed ; nearly complete, with land, out- 
fit, machinery, and stock. There remains 
only a debt of $2,500 on the last purchased 
farm — half its cost. Brick-making and 
the wheelwright and blacksmith shops are 
in this department. Sec report of the 
general manager. 

OF .MECHANICS GENERALLY. 

Total number of colored students employ. 



les.- Uk 



Here that the armv contains a body of : «• 83, Number of Indians employed, 111. 
men better qualified than any other to I The recent completion of the Stone In- 
i-etlle the Indian question— not because [ dustr;al building, the gia of Mrs. Valeria 
they are officers, hut because they are ] Stone, of Maiden, Mass., provides much 
clear-headed, far<'e lieart> d!f experienced, , needed accommodations for the following: 
and trustworthy.' No other men would ' tllc Printing Office.to which a small bindery- 
he so likely to be permanent. has J ust betn ( livc boys.two girls); 

There are many others beside Capt. R. | the Knitting business ( seven boys), which, 
H. 1'ralt, of Carlisle, and Lieut. G. LeR. 
Brown, commandant at Hampton, who 
would make the liest masters the Indians 
could have. The moral force of one fii-st-rale 
officer would be more effective for the 
pacification of Indians than the physical 
force of a regiment. 

There are Indians quite ready for citi- 
zenship, for whom civil rights and obliga- 
tions, ratherjthan paternal authority, is re- I 
quired. I refer to the mass of them ; for | 
whom the little educational work now 
done seems nearly hopeless, while incfllci- 
encyand stagnation so generally prevail. 

The foundation of the Indian's hope is 
in an improving public sentimmt, which, 
happily, is being fostered by associations ' 
of people for that purpose, throughout the 
country, sometimes called " Sentimcn- ! 
talists," and by .the presence of Indian stu- 
dents iu the East. The sentimentalists | 
on the Negro question were once laughed 
at; that has changed. Thinkers rather 
than "practical men" have moved the 
world. 

INDUSTRIAL. DEPARTMENTS. 

Wort dttallt. Cotartd StadtnU. 



. glut in the market, has done 
ist year, but lias fair prospects; 
the. Shoe factory, temporarily, (fourteen 
boys), which must be placed in a position 
to get a custom repair trade from the com- 
munity;' and the Girls' Industrial sew- 
ing and tailoring establishment (65 col- 
ored and 28 Indian girls), which furnishes 
opportunities for remunerative work, and 
also instruction of great value. 

A green-house should be added to this 
department, which, in connection with a 
vegetable garden, would afford a useful 
training and some profit for gills, who 
need such practical instruction, and would 
be glad of the chance to learn. 

The Hvgeia Hotel at Fort Monroe, 2.',- 
miles distant, would he a market for the 
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rial Room. . . .Go Laundry. . . 
rk Imp yet been provided for day schol 
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Oram Duty.. 
General Duty 

Wii'kMiiiths 1 Wheelwrights. ... 3 

Printing Office... 3 )Stock Farm 10 

1 iniwsary Dep't. 1 Brickmakers 4 

Watchmen 2 Harness-maKers 2 

bay scholars on orderly duty . ..13 

Total earnings last year $24, 808. 37. 
jfdian SttldmU. 

Housework .15 Industrial Room 28 

Cooking Class -.20 

J^raiers 8 Wheelwrights 5 

('■irpenters 44 Painters 2 

HWmnkew 11 Engineers ......... 4 

linsiuiths 7 Butcher ': . 1 

Blacksmiths 3 Harness-makers 4 

Printers. . . . ? 2 

Indians have a monthly allowance of from 
B.M to $5.00 for their labor, according to the 
time and value of it. It is not included in 
the above total with this they purchases 
portion of their clothing. This Is to teach 
them the use of money. As a rule, they work 



present only half Idled with industries, I 
recommend the dividing up of two or 
three of its large rooms 70x40feet, into 
temporary sleeping rooms for our young 
men, who, from the first, have been crowd- 
ed froiri four to six in a room. 

In a few -years, all this room will be 
needed for labor classes, and a building 
should then be erected for boys on the site 
now indicated by an excavation near the 
oflice. • 

No part of education is more important 
than proper quarters. I prefer to have 
each student in a single room ; no more 
than two should bo together ; solitude is 
civilizing. 

The " Stone " was purposely built on a 
liberal scale to meet future needs, and 
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steam and gas fitting, about live thousand 
dollars over the amount provided, $20,000. 

OF THE HUNTINGTON INDUSTRIAL WORKS. 

Colored students employed - - 38 
Earned last year . . . $3,535.00. 
Earnings will be increased this year. 
This consists of a saw ,mill and wood 
working establishment. The capacity of 
the mill per day is fifteen^ thousand feet 
of lumber. Every year a class of from 
fifteen to twenty destitute, ignorant, but 
earnest young men, enter the mill for one 
year of steady day work of ten hours. Of 
the most promising, a few are selected 
for a two years' apprenticeship, in the 
wood working shop in the second story*. 
They are " work students " studying two 
hours every night, till they enter the regu- 
lar course, and then are employed two days 
each week, studying four days through- 
out the three years' course, being able to 
■are from one year of steady work at the 



mill, $60 00, to $74) 00 anil in two $140.06 
for school expenses. They are the poor 
est class, but ask no charity. 

About one fourth drop out for various 
reasons. Those who graduate are valua- 
ble men. The mill is doing a good busi- 
ness, preparing and selling building mater- 
ial of.all kinds. It creates fine oppor- 
tunities for young men to work their way, 
and may well be a source of gratification to 
Its generous founder. 

OF ENGINEERING. 

Number of students employed 13. 

Earned last year $1,130.74 

and increasing. This branch has been es- 
tablished eight years,' but has never had 
suitable quarters, it has piped all the 
principal buildings for steam, water and 
gas. connecting them by an underground 
system of steam pipes 1,500 feet in length, 
which works admirably ; made three hun- 
dred bedsteads out of" gas pipe; attends 
to ten boilers and four steam engines, 
and repairs machinery. 

A gentleman has just ollered four thou- 
sand dollars for a new brick work shop 
K0x40 feet, two stories, in which a bone 
mill and grist mill can be placed to great 
vantage. 

We have long ground bones, but never 
satisfactorily, owing to poor machinery, 
and could save about $35 a month by 

Considering the probable growtn of the 
shop, a suitable steam engine, boiler, 
lathes of various kinds, shafting, pulleys, 
drill press, planer, grist-mill and bone mill 
would cost ten thousand ikillars. 

Such a machine shop would add to the 
educational powers of the Institute, and 
provide much needed opportunities. 

Agriculturally the Negro is going 
ahead, for he is the laborer of the South ; 
he is buying farms at live dollars an acre, 
and covering the land with his small 
holdings. 

Mechanically, he is losing ground, for 
there is no way for him to accquire the 
needed skill; the majority, however, are not 
adapted to mechanics. For all that, they 
are capable of producing an excellent me- 
chanical class. The shops, North and 
South, arc, as a rule, closed to them. 

The present generation of colored me- 
chanics were nearly all trained in slavery. 
I urge tlie increase of mechanical advant- 
ages here. 

A WORKSHOl' FOR INDIAN BOYS. 

Since last year, our Indian apprentices i 
have worked in a shed, a mere make-shift ; ! 
lack of hinds has prevented better things, i 

The following is needed : a building to 
contain a shoe factory and repair-shop, I 
a harness simp, tin shop, blacksmith's and 
wheelwright's shop, substantially bu.lt. 
It would cost, complete, live thousand five 
hundred dollafe. For this object the sum 
of seventeen hundred and fifty dollars has 
already been subscribed. It should be 
erected this sumtaer ; another winter iu 
the present shop would not do. 

Our Indian workshop is now making, 
for the Indian department in Washington, 
to be used in the West, two thousand pairs 
of shoes, seventy sets of double plow har- 
ness, and hopes to supply something more. 



\M AND GAS. 
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idently "ruinous cost of heating 
new buildings, compelled us to 
nost economical method, which 
was to connect six buildings by under- 
ground steam pipes, supplying steam 
from the sawmill, where the refuse saw- 
dust, slabs, etc., could furnish more than 
half the fuel required. This has been 
most successfully accomplished by Mr. J. 
B. U. Goff, engineer, at a cost of over 
$13,000 for pipes, boilers, labor, and ma- 
terial, and 1,500 feet of large pipe. 

A gas machine of 800 light power 
has been erected to relieve the distress, 
both mental and physical, which teachers 
and students felt for years for want of 
adequate light. It is just in operation 
It hast cost us $5,000. The relief from 
the dimness and danger of kerosene is un- 
speakable. We have had through it several 
narrow escapes from fire. 

The entire cost of gas, and $10,000;00 
for the Bteam works, was provided in a 
quiet way by unexpected and most gen- 
erous charity. 



In General it may be said of the indus- 
tries of schools which teach the trades in 
connection with studies, that, if given the 
building and outfit, and salaries of fore- 
men, they will take care of themselves. 

Our problem is to turn to account the; 
labor payments of students, who.lastyenr, 
earned $24,898,37, being paid at the rate 
of from four to eight'ocnts per hour. This 
year it will be more. V 

From their stand point it is fai}ly earn- 
ed. From ours, at least one fourth of it, 
say $6,000,00, is a direct drain on our re- 
sources. We give much employment regard- 
less of pecuniary profit; the welfare of the 
student is made paramount; instruction is 
primary to production. The student 
learns, but the school loses. 

This six thokand dollars must be had 
to pay for boarW and clothing. Shall it be 
received as a charity or a wage-money? 
The difference is wide. We choose the 
latter; though it would be easier to get it 
by an appeal to the benevolent in the 
name of poverty, We ask the benevolent 
to maintain a work that,witbin itself, takes 
care of the-student and develops self-reli- 
ence and manual skill, and preserves his 
self-respect and dignity. 

This is not the way to make polished 
scholars, but it makes men. 

l.ast year's total charges to students 
(for hoard &c) were $30,679,96 

Last year's payments by students: 

In labor 24.898, J7 
In cash . 4,025,87 
Aid in direct charity 2, 10S5139 
Total* $31,082:83 

The surplus of students' credits is owing 
to the fact that the ninety work students, 
who attend night class only, working the 
whole of every week-day, are laying up 
their earnings by agreement, so as to 
have a fund from which to meet their cash 
payments when they enter the regular 
course. As students have increased, 
charity has decreased; as follows; 

Session of 1878-9 ;254 students: 

direct aid $2,452,19 

Session of 1879-80: 293 students'; 

direct aid $2,491,04 

Session of 1880-81 : 321 students 

direct aid $2,159,29- 

Average students' labor is pqt up to 
that of outside labor. The student's chief 
ambition is for book knowledge. He 
works because he must ; his muscles are 
not tough ; life is not fully serious to him, 
for all its responsibilities are not upon him. 
There is a humanity in the school that he \ 
may unconscious^' count on. / 

Many, however, either Uinch from work 
or break down under it. The way to make 
men is to train the head and the hand to- 
gether. This is the most difficult, the 
most costly problem in education, but it 
pays. The better the product, the more 
it costs. 

Whites refuse the offer that the Negro 
accepts, because the former can usually 
get their education without manual labor. 
For the Negro there is no other way. His 
disadvantage becomes a blessing — a 
source of power. 

IN GENERAL. 

MILITARY. 

The cadet organization of the institut 
tion has been the past year under the care 
of Lieut Geo. Le Roy Brown, TJ. S. A.i 
though whose wise and earnest efforts it has 
been much improved. Your attention is 
invited to his re\r6rt, which is herewith 
forwarded. 

CURATORS. 

His Excellency, Gov. William E. Cam- 
eron, of Virginia, has appointed the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen as Curators of 
the income annually paid by the State to 
the Hampton Institute, for doing the duty 
of a State Agricultural College. 
Capt. A. S. Seoar, Hampton, Va., 
Mr. E. S. Hamlin, Newport News, Va., 
Mr. L. S. Norton, Williamsburg, Va., 
Mr. E. B. Macon, London Bridge, Va., 
Mr. R. G. L. Paioe, Norfolk, Va./ 
Rev. Wm. Thornton, Hampton, Va., 
The last three are colored. They are 
to serve four years from the first of last 
January: until January 1st, 1885. 

Their duties are to investigate and 
report upon the use of the fund* appro- 
priated to the Institute, and they hare 
the power to veto any use of i t,but not to 
give any direction to it 
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This body or gentleman, and our rela- 
tions through Indians with the general 
government, have led many to suppose 
that this was a government institution. We 
have, many times the past winter, had" to 
assure visitors that the sehool is-a private 
corporation ; doing duty for the state and 
general government.butwith a self-perpet- 
uating .board of trustees under a charter 
from the State of Virginia; its income be- 
ing chiefly from charity ; anil all its prop- 
■erty from private benefactions. 

EXPENSES. 

To pay current expenses, requires, be- 
sides all received from public sources, the 
sum of upwards of thirty thousand dollars 
annually. - 

This is derived— 
' (l.)Krom annual scholarships of $70.00 
each. 

(2.) From permanent scholarships 
or $1,500 00 yielding $70.00 each. 

(3.)' By contributions for general pur- 
poses. 

/From tile former, is annually received 
about $10,000.00; from the second source 
about $2,500.00'; from the third, from 
$G,000.00 to $10,000.00. The large sums 
recently given this school are mostly for 
its extension, by way of buildings, and re- 
sult in increased expense for increased 
work. 

An increase in the number of seventy- 
dollar scholarships, or the payment by in- 
dividuals of a moderate amount, say $50.00 
or $100.00 annually for its maintenance, 
would much relieve the exhausting work 
of securiqg the school revenue. No solic- 
iting agent or machinery is employed ; 
but considerabfe of my own time and 
strength is devoted to income, which I 
would be glad to expend directly upon 
the school. 

ENDOWMENT. 

Should not the Institute rest in part, at 
least, on a permanent foundation!' 

The sum of three hundred thousand 
dollars, at five per cent, interest, would, 
I think, secure it for the future. The 
time for a vigorous effort in this direction 
may soon come. The success of such an 
effort would ensure finally a complete en- 
- dowinent. Meanwhile, the Bchool by its 
dlrectf dependence, Is an educator of public 
sentiment, and public sentiment is at the 
bottojin of all our social questions. It 
should not, however, alwa3'8 remain in 
the/front rank of charities, but in time 
give place to those that the exigencies o 
progress shall push forward ; never to bei 
I hope, wholly out of living relation with 
the thought and philanthropy or the day. 
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ORCANS AND PIANOS. 
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Daniel F. Beatty's Manufactory, 

Cor. Hftllroad Ave., A" lleotly Hi.. 
Washinr/on, New Jeriej, United Stalls of America. 
■"■•t tbrco 13) acres c,t era™ with eleven 
- ■ -1 iicn-s for Lumber Varus J:c) 
C.rvr- and Most iiumpUlo Efltab- 

iS ' A LWAYS "WELCOME. 

~T AtTY'S BEETHOVEN 

27 STOPS 

IRAXD OR1JAN. Now Stylo 
27 STOPS 1 ! Oct. 
..ov. Uie&l< Mir ■'■ G3L- 
.DENTONBDE FEEDS-' 



■''i.k^'tiia^'m iiom m 
.TiV^km'"!."' i.V'i.t- 




Cabinet, Parlor, 

Organs. $30 and upwards, in great 

pki 



S ""'- MJ !$90 

si a Pipe 



A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER 

WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE SIX ESPECIAL POINTS Of EXCELLENCE. 

l,t_Iti. the e'simirunmnttpr-™. made. Sod-U i« as strong m vtf vj" m .de, Srd-It w 
the ntou durable press nude. Wi-H will do „ jtood work w any |.r.-»< ma, ,-. -,tl -It w, 
•ike \m, to keep it in repair tlwii .my pr«»s mad-. Otli (l.aat but not l.-asO It coaWlleM than 
nuy first-ehisa press umili-. 



SPECIAL NEEDS. 



For the coming year a considerable 
amount is required, as follows : already re 
ferred to above. 

To complete payment on Farm. 5 2,500.00 

To foufp Mni hi.i.- SI,,,,,. UrM Mill *o.. ">;'!*>■«> 
Kor Indian Work Shop. „ M'S™. 
To complete ■■ Stone Building, MJ5 IX 

To repay loan .. 500.00 

2j.750.0O 

This loan was incurred to meet, in part, the 
following expenses.* 

New Boiler House U«H> 00 

Balance on Steam Heating Apparatus, 11701 ,11 
1 due on Library Binding ... 1714 00 
•• '• Academic Hall,... . 2680 81 

Academic Hall was burned in 1879; rebuilt | 
with mnny improvements, at a cost of 
$:17,554.8'J, to do which we had these re- 
sources: Insurance money $28,874,112. the 
gift of friends $6,000.00. Balance $2,080.57. 

The work of the past two years has j 
been to increase the capacity of the school 
from 300 boarders to 500— nearly doub- 
ling it, and in consequence enlarging and 
building up at great expense. There is 
now a property worth upwards of $300,- 
OOO.O^carefully inventoried, well insured, 
in good repair, and, excepting the small 
loan above mentioned, out of debt. 

Details of receipts and expenditures, of 
profits or losses on each department, and 
of our entire property interests, are in the 
Reperfof General Marshall, Treasurer, 
to which your attention is especially 
invited. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. C. Abmstbono, 

Principal. 

Va., May S4fA, 1888. 

the abo»»wa» written, thla loan baa boon. 

"-- irout contribution of »5.0X, la part re- 
It to «a,W°. 





ALL SIZE PKK8SES, TYPE AM 

OATALOGUH 



PRINTERS' SUPPLIES. 



CATAIiOl^UJa ~ - ~— . 

J. F.W. DORM AN, 21 GERMAN ST., BALTIM O RE, Md. 



A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 

THE MOVES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 



Above is tho 'exact 'representation of the 
fSEWINO MACHINE we sell for / 

TWIftTV Dflllffl. 

It is in every res pert the very best of the 
SINGER STYLE OK MACHINES, 
1'mished in the host manner, with the latest 
improvements I'm windi"" the bobbin the 
most convenient style .,!' table will, extension 
leaf, large drawers and bcautilul" cover, 11 
STAND.-! WITHOUT A BIVAL 

THE KING ' V 

OF SEWING MACHINES:" We do not ask 
you to pay for it until you see what you are 
buying . We only wish to know that you in- 
tend really to buy u Machine and are wi.ltng-^ 
i to pay $20 for the best in the market. Write \ 
I to us. sending the name of your nearest rail- 
road Station, and we will send they machine 
and give instnntions to allow youij to exam- . ■ 
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22 Light Street, 

DEALERS IN 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

FOR STEAM, WATEB and GAS. 
HUH AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY 0IL8, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
arSttsn fob Pkick List. 

REUTER & MALL0RY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALI MORE, Md 



o it before you pay for it. t, 

WILLMARTI1 & CO.A .1 ' 1 
7:29 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

. _ 

$66rree?Adi'rl.2 1 HJU ALLirriCo., Portland, Maine. 



Tonoliors w ontedl 

Ot every kind, to fill Spring, Summer and 
Fall engagements now coming to hand. 

Ora Julia and undcrgraduata of any school, 
Seminary, or College," or other persons desir- 
ing to teach, should not fail to address at 
once, with stamp, for application fo 

National Teachers' / 

CINCINNAT 

N. B.— Situations in tho Wat and L. 
specialty. Good pay to local agents and pri- 
vate correspondents. 



$5 tO $20Adareis"l^so?5 JtS P °^ ' 



S5fn*> 
Maine 
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Thittiee ok longtellow. 

From the May Wills Awake. 
With a glory of Winter sunshine 

Orer his lockB of gray. 
In the old historic mansion, 

He sat on his last birtliday, 
With his books and his pleasant pictures, 

And his household and his kin, 
While a song as of myriads singing 

From far arid near stole in. 

It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie's boundless plain, 

From the Golden Gate of sunset, 
And the cedar woo.Ib of Maine. 

And his heart grew warm within him, 
And his moistening eyes grew dim, 

For he knew that hislountry'a children 
Were singing songs of him. 

' Tfie lays of his life's glad morning, 

The psalms of his evening time, 
Whose echoes shall float forever 

On the winds of every clime- 
All their beautiful consolations, 

Sent forth like birds of cheer, ' 
Came flocking back to his windows, 

And sang in the poet's ear. 

Grateful, but solemn and tender, 

The music rose and fell, 
With a joy akin to sadness. 

And a greeting like farewell. 

With a sense of awe. he listened 
To the voices, sweet and young; 

The last of earth and the first of heaven. 
Seemed in the songs they sung. 

And waiting a little longer 

For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the summoning angel 

Who calls God's children home. 

And to him, in a holier welcome 
Was the mystical moaning given 

Of the words of the blessed Master: 
"Of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 



involuntary immigrants came from the wes- 
tern coast of the ''Dark Continent," chiefly 
from Guinea. Many of them were prisoners 
taken by the chiefs in their wars with eaoh 
other, and sold by their conquerors ; some 
were children sold by their own parents, 
many others were stolen by brutal white men 
from Europe, who, until the present century, 
were unmolested jn their nefarious traffic. 
These Africans were nearly all savages— some 
of them undoubtedly cannibals. Tradition 
tells of a petition sent to the House of Burgcs- 
es in colonial days, entreating that the impor 
tation of Africans should be stopped, urging 
as a reason that in the disturbed state of the 
colony, the men were often called away to 
tight ihe Indians, aLd Ihey feared to leave their 
homes lest their wives and children, left to the 
mercy of the cannibals who were enslaved 
on the plantations. Should be devoured by 
them. Early Court records tell of the execu- 
tion of a Negro slave for eating a white child. 
The colored people of our day 



naturally sensitive about talking of their sav- j 
age ancestors, but I have occasionally met j 
with very oltl Negroes, who would relate willi 
much *rattsement the tales told them in child- 
hood by their parents, of their recollections of \ 
Africa. Oue of these told me lately of a very 
old woman, still living he believed, who had 
herself been stolen in her childhood from Af J 
rica, and had often told him of a visit her 
parents had paid to the village of a neighbor-.] 
ing tribe, how her father and mother hnfl 
, talked when they came home of a very fat ba- 
• by they had seen at one of the huts they had 
passed, how her father had gone out at night 
fall and returned after a while with a niyster- f 
rious bundle which proved to be the ncigh- 



The very singular practice of joining hands 
and walking in a circle, with many convolu- 
tions of the body and a weird kind of singing, 
which they do when under strong religious 
excitement, and sometimes when oue of their 
own oeople is dying, and they are permitted 
to aid the departing spirit in this way, is 
doubtless one of their voodoo rites carried in- 
to what is meant for Christian worship. 

There must surely have been a wonderful 
roinLding of tribes and nations in the accidents 
of the slave-trade, and f ere are among us tra- 
ditions of people who had come from at least 
semi civilized countries, some of whom were 
Mohammedans in faith . Among tins class of 
the native Africans was found considerable 
knowledge of domestic arts, as they are prac- 
tised among the more cultivated inhabitants 
of northern Africa. I have heard of little ma- 
chines for spinning, closely rcse'mbli 'g the 
ancient distaff, and a primitive loom, combs 
I for the hair, rude musical instruments and 
| other simple articles brought by these people 



In the next paper I will endeavor to show 
that the white man of the south, who has so 
long Buffered under the Btigma attached to the 
slave holder, was not altogether unmindful 
of the responsibilities he had taken upon him- 
self in assuming the right of tutlelage of a 
heathen people. 
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AIM FOE THE BTJLL'S-E'J E. 

Aim for the bull's-eye — 
Fit the arrow to the bow- 
Steady — pot a thought too low- 
So— let tfj^riaft fly. 

Aim for tKe/bull's-eye — 
Not a hairV breadth either side, 
Or. the dart, diverging wide, 
"Shanie !"'will the crowd cry. 

taim for thc'buU's eye- 
f the mark thou overshoot. 
Loud the jeerers all will liu.it, 
"Tried for— but missed— the sky ! 

Give all the go by- 
All but the mark ahead — 
Ha— so thwe arrow sped 
Straight to the bull's-eye. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING 

BY I'HOF.'cEO. W.U.TOSv 
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slaves in America are represented to nave neeu. 
The works of Livingstone, I)u Cliaillu. Stau 
ley and other explorers, giveus accurate pict- 
ures of Africans in their own land. and. in 
reading these books, 1 often notice traits 
amAhg the wild tribes, which I have observed 
among our Negro-Americans. Iudee'1,1 some- 
times feel us if'i could distinguish a Kabyle, a 
Man. lingo or a Kaffir here, notwithstanding 
the intermingling of races, and the varied in- 
llin-ni-is brought to bear upon them in this 

■ nun ! Mr. Walton 

An EitHlishinan who had lived long in « Ura oprs: -A trail »cd ;:^Ef*sI w 
rica told me latelj that, when he came to | vaded all the class exercises. He 
America he was much struck with the amia- ! that nowhere could there be seen a 
lib- and intelll"ent countenance- "f the black lustration of this essential condition 
people here contrasting so strongly with the mental activity among pupils. The 
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SKETOH OF THE NEGEOES IN AMEEIOA. 

BY OUBA. LANGOOBNE. ■ 

PART I 

"How did the black folks get to this coun- 
try any how!" said my young colored domes; 
tic after listening with much interest to a let- 
ter in the Southern Workman from a Hamp- 
ton student in Africa. "If they were wild 
people in Africa, how did they come to be 
slaves in America?" .' 

"Mamma" said a tender-hearted little white - 
girl, coming tearfully to her mother, after 
hearing the conversation of the Lolored ser- ; 
vants, "Ts it true that the white people stole ■ 
all the Negroes away from their homes in Af- 
rica, and treated then, so cruelly, as aunt Lucy 
savs they did!" What shall we tell our child- 
ren as the years go on and natural curiosity 
rises in their breasts, when they see two ra- 
ces, widely differing in appearance, occupy- 

™Thesentimcntoi the "North on this.Subjtct, 
formed by reading such books as Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.from the stories told by runaway -hives, 
and, above all, by the pathos inseparable from 
a people held in bondage and unitedly appeal- 
ing with manacled hands to Christendom to 
set them free, rose to such indignation that 
the Abolitionists were willing to shed their 
blood, and risk the existence of the nation, to 

dt The > South had for many generations cher- 
ished views exactly the opposite of this. The 
Negroes had been introduced into the coun- 
try within twenty years after the first white 
settlement iu Virginia. Notwithstanding the 
earnest protests of many thoughtful men, Great 
Britain had insisted, that slavery should be 
maintained in her colonies, and gradually u 
mistaken idea of self-interest bad blinded the 
southern people to any moral evil there might 
be in the system. The religious sentiment of 
the land "was distorted to suit the slave-code, 
and the ministers^ Christ strove to teach the 
oriental customs of ages past in the i\ew 
World and the nineteenth century. 
This "conflict of ideas" resulted iu the ter- 
„ riblc Civil war, whose wounds cannot all be 
healed in our generation; but out ol its^ilouo. 
umT tears have conic the freedom of tire black 
man, and gradually, step by step, lie is work- 
ing his way to full liberty and equality with 
his fellow citizens of the Republic. 

Now that the two sections of the country, 
and the two races which dwell therein, ore 
drawin" nearer together, the differences be- 
ing fast forgotten, the prejudices fast dying 
out in the light of a better day, what lesson 
can we teach our children from this wonder- 
ful story of a transplanted race, brought hith- 
er in sorrow and pain, and kept for more than 
two centuries in slavery! 

To understand this question fully, let us 
100k first at the condition of the Africans 
brought to our shores.- The uiajurity of these 
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delighted audience, of the 

toinsof the sunny land whence they had been 
carried away captive. They dwell much up- 
on the dainties of that tropical clime, chief 
among which they counted "man's flesh." 
The human heel, they said, was tough ard 
unpalatable, whether boiled, stewed, roas- 
ted or fricasecd it remained uneatable, but 
every other portion of the human frame was 
delicious. re.-eiublillg,when cooked,:! delicate 

and well-flavored jelly. 

"Uncle Jack, said I. to a shrewd old col- 
ragon often stops at my 
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," bv Mrs. A. M. Scott, 
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,ose early life had been 
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evinced a great interest in their work in and 
outside the class; they showed good habils of 
attention, and much readiness ill expression. \ 
The future aim should -6e to improve the , 
students, as a waiole, in the power of patient, 
critical thinking, in habits of careful oliser-, 
vation, and in the power to generalize 
The speaker then stated some- principles 
which must underlie successful teaching. 
I. It must be based upon the knowledge of 
1 tit 
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sale, "did you ever heal 
people, those you call 
talk about eating peopl 
Jack is very jolly, and ha 
especially when ' 
"Vah! yah! j 
"Sho' I has ma , 
us young folks, how -dey use 
ober dar." "Now Uncle Jack," said I, "was 
not that dreadful! Can you see how they 
' could do it:" "Lawsy no, mistis, "said Uncle 
'jack, assuming a deprecating air, as he reflect- 
j ed on the shocking tastes of his ancestors. 
"Why I nebber eat 'possum, much less'u a 
baby ; 'possum do look so much like a young 
I chile, when vou done'skin him an' fix him ter 
feat." All accounts agree that most of the Af- 
! ricans, when bruught hither, knew nothing of 
the use of clothes, except the loin-cloth coui'- 
tnou to savages iu all hot countries. Some of 
them were tattooed in fai 
figures over their bodies, 
families of Negroes pre* 
marks of their tribes, such 
eyebrows, and cases have been known ol ne- 
groes iu the imbecility of age, who refused to 
wear clothing, and delighted to a'luru them- 
selves with stains produced frum the juice of 
plunts,and made ornaments of feathers, beads,, 
etc., evidently going back to the customs of 
early life. 

Bishop Meade, whose interesting work on 
the "Old Churches and Families of Virginia" 
tells much of the uative Africans, speaks of 
them lis "the gentlest race of savages God ev- 
er made." A vener ble and intelligent lady, 
now probably "the oldest inhabitant" of this 
place, tells me that iu her youth many Afri- 
cans were brought here, just off the slave-ships. 
She says, - The Negroes came here savages, 
but they soon learned our language, and when 
taught to work.r many of them made excellent 
servants ;the children always showed a great im- 
provement upon the parents, and after two or 
! three generations, I could not see any dilfer- 
i ence between them and other people, except 

m \ 'a 'religion these people were usually heath- 
ens, possessing a belief in what we call fetich- | 
ism or voodooism, which consists iu a system . 
of witchcraft, conjuration, etc. Many traces | 
of their ancient faith atill linger among our 
colored people.and are curiously intermingled 
with the ceremonies of the Christian religion, 
which thcyhave,as a race, fully adopted, an. 
of Which many of them arc faithful disciples 



Such ol the colored people as have had the 
advantages of education, and the number is 
by no means small in these days, know that 
the history of all 
same, the 'gradual 
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2. Upon the ends to be secured. 
The course of studies should be adapted to 
exercise all the powers of the mind. 

When the child is young he should have a 
races dt mankind is the | large practice in using his puatr-.it himi «- 
developnient of a savage tion ; at this period he IB to gain a knowledge 
ri.cst condition of civiliza- I of facts. This knowledge comes through the., 
iient The most illustrious ; senses, and becomes the occasion for the 
is that of the Jews, a wan- ! knowledge of principles, and o chisses, which 
,us people, who, in striking ; is the study appropriate to the tater, 0, re- 
storv of the Negroes in , flecttvo period of life. The first kind ol 
vere transplanted lion, their home I knowledge constitutes an clemcnta/, the Sec- 
v«u to E»vnt which then led the • ond kind a scientific course of studies, torn 
,' of the world' The Hebrew. like complete education, the pupil must have 
w is Cl-laved ami silll.-re.l even a training in both .■nurses of studies, and in ac- 
1 i,,,,.!,,,,. than the African. To quiring every kind of knowledge. > com- 
the Negro this slavery was a school plete course of studies includes drawing, ~ 
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...u.uastics, the elements of botany, 
aiogy and zoology, with all the branch- 
liuarily pursued ill $be schools. This, 
e reason that these are a necessary means 
ends of teaching. And what are these 
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him, a.- - -.-c--, - . 

of training in many arts, from which he 
I out, uuder the leadership of his great law 
or, Muses, "poscssing all the Know! 
of the Egyptians." The whole world to-di. 
! knowledges its indebtedness for religlC" 
' civil influences to the Jews, and the 1: 
sons of the Jews were learned in slave.,. 
The history of the English-speaking nice 

rions'in the arts of war and of peace, begins ; 

f ar back in that dim era. where the barbarous ™ - - -- . r „,. dil ., r an( l wrfBlw 

Britain.. Angles, and Saxons, forest wander- ed to ^cp. re k u dge ^ ^ 

f ers. clad in the skins of beasts, offered human . which are taught n ti t - ; ■" " £\ 

13 Englishman intimated to Disraeli J end'; the reading is to be laught ^ an instru- I 
v-premierof Gnat Britain, that latent for acquiring kno^ledg. , t he kn owl 
J Uosebcrrv had condescended in marry- ! edge should be kept in mind as 

Uothscilild's daughter, the learned He- lesson taught may be teste,! !> ^»;',t 
v responded with a smile, "And yet the pupil acquiring so „e I se if, i km 1 ^ 
,„ Uo-lberrv's am e-tors were savages in For example, teaching the young liarnir to / 
"tS&SR blathers wer.Vh.t- j say V i ~ tl ^»» .^J^^'^ (. 
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wcreVhol- I say "lsee''acat," as an end, i 
■ had better have a plant before 
"The first record of the ancient fends be- \ ing his attend.,.! directed to the object, 
.ween the English and , the jpnrtj. » ^me color, as red, ,. 

ciled, and often causing bloodshed between • '' '''■- ■ s „ „„ „ si;d Ul 

the factions, even when they meet on alien f..r, 



any 



shore., tell that the Irish stole the children of 
the English and sold them for slaves, and — 
edict issued iu England iu the eighth - 
tury, prohibits the selling of children in 
market place of the realm. 

If it were neccessary, instances of the bar- 
barous condition through which other races 
have .'one. might be multiplied for the encour- 
agement of the Negro American who, now that 
h?s people have passed through the successive 
stages of suvagerv and bondage, and entered 
upon that of complete civilization in a pro- 
gressive laud, can aspire, equally with other 
citizens of our Republic, to the highest devel- 
opment permitted to humanity. 

-Lthink, however, that 1 have said enough 
on this point. Sutlice it to add that change 
is the law of nature, and progress the destiuy 
of man. 



illy, lie then may be taught the sen- 
tences "The plant has roots," "The plant has 
leave- " Ac , or "The ball is red," "The ball 
is round," &c. This will make the reading 
both intelligent and useful, which at present, 
for the most part in primary schools, it is not. 

By making such observations as indicated 
above, the primary pupil exercises his powers 
of observation, he gains useful knowledge; 
and, by introducing the element* of botany, 
mineralogy and zoology, the child ai-q.ine.- 
thc knowledge of these elements without loss 
of time.orinjury to any other branch of studj, 
and with certainly great advantage to his fu- 
ture progress. Every study may be pursued 
in such a way that the mind will demand the 
underlying knowledge expressed in all words 
uttered. In geography, for auot icr example, 
(conctuiifd on page 70.) 
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four month,.) 
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try is soUeiled, ami will lie executed 
cheaply and well- EMmitcs given. 

For funlier information, address 
.1. F. B. MAKSII.iM.. 

Burinett Manager, IJamfton, Va. 



will cost five thousand one hundred dol- 
lars, making the expense of the shop (in- 
cluding blacksmiths at $500)five thousand 
six hundred dollars. Properly insured 
"this will be* a perpetual provision. The 
paint shop containing combustible materi- 
als will be built separately, at a safe dis- 
tance. 

There have been contributions to the 
shop as follows : 

From a lady in Boston, for black- 
smith shop $500. 

From a lady in N. Y., for paint 
shop ' . . $250. 

From a lady in N. Y. . $1000. 

which nearly su pplies seven benched besides 
two shops, leaving twenty-seven now un- 
provided for. The chief industrial advant- 
age we can offer to the Indian is a chance 
to learn a trade. Giving this is putting a 
rock under his feet ; on it he can fight it 
out. . 

Indians who have returned from Hamp- 
ton to, their homes are savetl by their trades 
which give them occupation and support. 

The regular day's work in the shops is 
about the best reluge they can have from 
the influences of Indian life where indo- 
lence is honorable and industry is des- 
pised. 

The shop will be needed next year for 
the increased number to be sent and part- 
ly supported by government. 

Aid for the shop may be sent to the 
treasurer Genl. J. F. B.Marshall, or to 
the undersigued': 

S. C. ARMSTRONG. 
Hampton, Va., June, 1882. 



A NEW INDUSTRY FOB AMERICA. 
Whoever introduces a new industry 
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Subscribers are reminded that, from 
July to October inclusive, this paper is re- 
duced to'an eight page form, resuming in 
November the twelve page form. 



efactor, like 
grass grow 



worms, so those who have hedges of this 
pretty tree, need not wait to plant mul- 
berry trees. 

The great difficulty of course is to com- 
pete with the trained and inherited skill 
and the cheap labor of Europe and China. 
But with the incentive of the immense 
amount to be saved from' the expense ot 
importation and duties, what may not be 
expected from American ingenuity and 
enterprise ? While success in the manu- 
facture will require a degree of persever- 
ance and knack which will keep the busi- 
ness probably from being over-crowded, 

all through bur rural districts women and | capability of being heroic 
even children, will -find it pleasant and ' 
profitable occupation. Not* will our adop- 
tion of the industry be any ultimate loss 
to the artizans of Europe, for wealth 
creates wants ; it is not so far in this count- 
ry between making silk and wearing it, 
and any thing that increases the general 
prosperity of one country, must help the 
laborers of all others. 



give his thought more perfect utterance. He 
would have been the last one to write for 
mere word effect. He said himself 

" To clothe the fiery thought 
In simple words succeeds; 
For still the craft of genius is 
To mask a king in weeds." 

One of his latest essays, " On the Use 
of the Superlative " is aimed to show the 
weakness of overstatement. 

One great secret of his power over earn- 
est young souls is no doubt his own faith 
in them. What such an one could read 
his words on " Heroism," and not feel a 
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WORKSHOP FOR INDIANS. 

* Indian boys at Hampton are being 
taught trades as follows : 

fifteen to be carpenters, 
"eleven " " shoemakers, 

six " " tinsmiths. 

live " " wheelwrights. 

three ! " " blacksmiths. 

two " " painters. 

four " " harness makers. 

two " " printers. 

four " " engineers. 

I fifty-two in all. 

I'urty-live of these, (all but the printers 
and engineers, who worn in well fitted up I Th 
shops) are learning their trades in a tem- tur 
porarv frame building, unsuited to winter, est 

Providing two large buildings, now about ed by the- Association to Mrs. Garfield 
complete, Tor the accommodation of In- New prizes are olfered for the coming 
flian girls and boys, has heretofore oc- year, from $10. to $100., for the best 
copied our energies. Upwards ot a bund- 1 cocoon raised by any resident of the 
red can now be cared for. . ,j United States, and the Secretary of the 

Association — Mrs. II. A. Lucas, 1328 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia — is ready to 
furnish instructions to all who wish to 
engage-in silk-culture. I 

It is but a few years siifce no one 
thought of ever wearing an' American 
silk, any more than they thought fifty 



one who makes two blades ol 
where only one grew before 
of empty bands will be set at work, and 
prosperity be brought to hundreds of 
needy homes, if the recent experiment of 
establishing silk culture in America 
proves a success, as it seems not unlikely 
to. It is all the better that the new in- 
dustry is especially adapted to women, 
giving home employment thus to those 
who find it most difficult to obtain work, 
while yet they are often the most in need of 
it. The circular of tlie Woman's Silk 
Association, of Philadelphia, organized 
only two years ago, lies before us, and 
contains very interesting statistics of the 
movement and its success. The Associa- 
tion has had an exhibition recently in 
Philadelphia, where specimen cocoons 
were displayed by twenty-six contestants, 
for prizes offered by Slniwbridge and 
Clothier, a prominent dry-goods lirm ot 
that city; the lirst prize being carried oil' 
by an enterprising obi lady, the aged 
mother of our American poet, the late 
Bayard Taylor. The greatest triumph 
ol the Exhibition was the manufacture of 
the first American brocade, made from 
silk raised in fourteen different states of 
our Union, spun on a Yankee" reel, and 
woven on a Jacquard loom, requiring 
three thousand six hundred needles to 
form the original and striking design, 
legant product of home manufac- 
vhich is said to be one Qf the heavi- 
it brocades ever woven, is to be present- 
1 by the- Association 



The cost of erecting a central two-story 
brick shop 35x55 feet with two one-story 
wings, each extending from it in opposite 
directions sevelity-five feet* to make room 
for the industrie«^nentioned nbove, will 
be about $5.1100.00. ■ | 

This can be divided by the number of 
work benches required, giving the pro rata | years ago of reading an American book, 
cost of construction represented by each The Cheney Brothers and their followers 
bench, which will be one hundred and fif- \ have made American silks a rival of the 
eg dollars. Work benches arc needed as . best fabrics of France or Italy, importing 
1 $15,000,000. worth of floss yearly lor 
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carpenters 15: for shoemakers 
l bench) 5 : for tinsmiths 5 : for 
wheelwrights 5: for harness makers 4: 34 
n all. 

The blacksmiths and painters shops, 
not to be arranged with benches,will cost, 
'lie former $500; the latter $300. 
Thirty-four benches at *150.00 apiece 



ufactu 

a short and natural step to the home pro- 
duction of the raw material, when the silk 
worm and the white mulberry tree on 
which it feeds, thrive in every Slate in 
the Union. The leaves of the Osage 
orange, also, are , found to be equal to 
mulberry leaves, as food for the silk- 



JUSTIOE. 

BT RALPH WALDO KMKItsoN. 

Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore, 
Justice after as before, — 
Ami he who 1ml ties on her side, 
God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns hint victor glorified,— 
Victor over death and pain, 
■ Forever. 



EALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
But few years ago, when Bryant's grand 
old silvered head fell crowned witli age 
and honor, we felt that the circle of our 
reat ones was broken, — and now, almost 



THE TRUCKING BU8INE8S 



The rapid development during the past 
few years, of the trucking business in cer- 
tain localities of the South, has a bearing 
on the future of agriculture in this coun- 
try, the importance of which can as yet 
hardly be estimated. It is not alone that 
vegetables and fruits are raised in im- . 
mense quantities for direct shipment to 
the Northern markets, but that the can- 
ning establishments which have sprung utfv 
like mushrooms, in all our -agricultural 
districts, have created a distinct demand, 
ami are offering a market at the very door 
of the farm house, for all produce which 
does not meet the requirements of North- 
ern buyers, or for other reasons cannot 
profitably be shipped. Now when it is re- 
membered that twenty years ago there 
were no facilities for shipping early or 
perishable produce, and that canning fac- 
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have departed, and where 
their place and be to the next generation 
what these have been to the last? .We 
seem already passing out of the golden 
age of American Literature ; the new pe- 
riod will be one of more generally difft 
light, but with no stars like those on 
western horizon. 

As Longfellow was the poet of the peo- [ 
pie, Ralph Waldo Emerson was the poet 
and prophet of tbc young. His influence 
upon all growing minds that came within 
its reach may be judged by the testimony 
of one of tlie greatest of them. Far as 
Emerson was ~ from beihg a practical 
scientist, the philosopher Tyndall says of 1 
him ; " If any one can be said to have given 
the impulse . to mv mind, it is Emerson. 
Whatever I have done, the world owes it 
to him." One loses much who docs not 
read him in youth, before great truths 
have become truisms; seeking in his pages 
not formulated systems of doctrines, but 
just that impulse, and inspiration, and up- 
lift. There is no doubt that he conlribu- 



population. To one living in the thick 
of these new activities, it is almost impos- 
sible to realize the conditions of the not 
very remote past. Without at all consider- 
ing the newer methods or the improved 
machinery which have of course affected 
agriculture here as elsewhere, it is most 
interesting to even a casual observer, to 
notice the special causes for growth and 
change in any given locality. If one 
could, for example, take a glimpse at the 
town of Harapi" '. as it stood twenty 
years ago, and coi.'.ia ft with the Hamp- 
ton of to-day, how co V Id one enumerate the 
changes? The Hampton of the old days 
it wis not our fortune to know, except, as 
one may say, at arm's length ; the llnmp-, 
ton of June, 1882, is familiar, anil it, and' 
the subtle causes which are changing it, 
are worth more than a glance. 

It is, in its development a typical South- 
ern town; the changes which are going on 
within and around it. are tlie changes 
which, in a greater or less degree, are at 
k thrtiughout the South, and they are 



ted greatly to the forming ot the young , „ jt j)e lh;ll , kf „i lv M< in the line 
mind of this generation, especially m New of ,„.„„„;„„. Hampton" is at present the 
England. He was always young himself ; i ( . omnu , r; .:„i ( , cntrc tor ., f erli i e district of 
progressive and fearless to n degree which • li(lt! . watc| . Viginia, and the port of ship- 
carried him beyond even the most radical > mmt for lh( . prodllce of thousands of 
" Radicals " of his time, and almost round . A „ the No ,.,| iern mar kets nreeaskof 

the circle to the point of orthodoxy. I o a nccf ss r, om i lere w steam or rail,via Nor- 



Howard student be once said " I have very 
good grounds for heiffg-a Unitarian and a 
Trinitarian too. I need not nibble forev- 
er at one loaf, but eat it and thank God 
for it, and earn another."— Or as his ex- 
quisite poem "The Forerunners" expresses 



'Long I followed happy guide 



iir step is forth, at 
akB up their lengu 
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folk or Baltimore, and early in April, the 
rush begins— asparagus, peas, potatoes, 
strawberries, cabbage, tomatoes, crowd 
each other fast; the water is alive with - 
deep laden crnfl, the road from Hampton 
to the dock at Old Point Comfort shows 
a long line of dusty " Truckers " who 
have forced into their service every vehicle 
i that can carry a barrel, every animal that 
can haul a crate. Telegrams flash back 
and forth over tbc wires! 'he ai f > 9 tm °k 
As to all great teachers, Truth was his I with postal cards, on every side one hears, 
divinity, followed with a devotion careless '" How's the market this morning?" Bot- 
of consistency or appearances. He had ' torn out of potatoes yet?" "Maryland , 
n reverent love of Nature, a reverent faith 1 peas arc in." " Not a bnrrcl to be bad," 
in God and immortality, a liberal, sympa- I etc., while the pockets full of " returns " 
phetic soul, a hatred of all 3hams and all j are not slow in emptying part of their 
injustice, and a rare power to inspire his contents into grocery and dry goods tills, 
hearers or readers with something of his I This morning, in the cool, fruits and 
own spirit. i vegetables are picked and packed, the tele- 

The young people of this newly rising | graph gives the latest quotations from Bos- 
race whose fearless friend he was in its \ ton. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
day of oppression] would dc well to read , Washington; the grower cboon»° his mark- 
ami re-read Emerson's Essays. They . are 1 ct, and to night the shlpmenl is made, to 
almost always simple, and clear as light, reach, to-morrow, its destination and the 
Even his occasional obscurities you are hungry consumers waiting for it. The 
sure are not affectations, but the effort to 'half completed railroad from Newport 
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News to Old Point will give other ave- 
nnei of outlet, and while the raisers or 
early truck are of course forced to take 
the quickest routes and nearest markets 
for their perishable products, the more 
solid and less risky crops whioh follow 
later in the season, can soon be shipped 
at the farmer's will, North, South, East 
or West. At home,also,the market supplied 
by the canning interest is growing up, and 
it seems as if this wave-washed corner 
of Virginia was destined to become the 
paradise of the small farmer, white or col- 
ored. , .„ 

The first luxury for which men will pay 
is good food, and so long as the country 
at large is prosperous, the producers of 
good iood may count on their market. In 
any locality where as here, the facilities 
for reaching that market are becoming al- 
most unrivalled, the careful and intelli- 
gent farmer has a hopeful future before 
him It is, more than anything else, the de- 
velopment of these facilities, which has 
wrought the changes in the agricultural 
districts in the South, and in this respect 
Eastern Virginia is in no way behind. 
Hampton and the country for which it is 
the outlet, are. certainly especially fortu- 
nate, and nothing more can be asked for 
the little town than that it shall be equal 
to its opportunities. \ 



(Continued from Pago H) 



□ right teaching, the thoughts will be the 
earth, and not of the marks upon a globe 

meant the same as by cult- 



We had hoped to give our readers this 
month, a copy of Prof. George L. Wal- 
ton's report, on the written examinations 
of the Senior class at Hampton, this year. 
It has not arrived in time for this num- 
ber but we hope to have it for the next. 
We call attention instead, to the I ro 
feasor's own notes, in another column.of a 
pleasant informal talk he gave to the 
Normal School teachers, who were very 
glad of this opportunity to receive sug- 
iestion ss well as encouragement from so 
practised and competent an observer. 

IH flEMOBY OP LONGFELLOW 
A note has come to us from the 
"Longfellow Memorial Association", J as. 
Russell Lowell, President, asking our co- 
operation in the plan of raising dollar 
subscriptions from the people to erect a 
monument to the people's poet on the 
field before his house in Cambridge ; 
each contributor to receive a certificate 
on which is a photograph of the poet and 
his home, and a fac-simile of his auto- 
graph The idea is one which will meet 
'response from thousands of hearts that 
cherish his memory and have his songs 
"from beginning to end.". We regret that 
we have not room in our present number 
for the full circular of the Memorial As- 
sociation. It directs that the subscrip- 
tions should be sent to John Bartlett, 
Treasurer, P. 0. Box 1500, Boston, Mass. 



We are glad to learn that the recent 
■ destruction by fire of the popular and suc- 
cessful Bingham school in Mebanesville, 
N C. will finally result in gain rather 
than loss to the State of which it has been 
the pride. The disaster aas excited wide- 
spread sympathy, and practical interest 
and aid for the enterprising Principal, 
Major Robert Bingham, who has already 
taken steps to rebuild and equip his school 
on a larger and everyway improved scale, 
especially in the direction of physical cul- 
ture and" scientific instruction. It is ex- 
pected to be an institution of learning 
second to none in the South. We wish it 
all success- 



Died .At Kansas City, Missouri, Maj 

2Sth of consumption, Charles A. Ander 
son a «aduatc of Ilampton Institute of 
the class of '78. A letter received from 
one »f his friends and class mates with 
him when he died, says, "The day before 
he died he talked with me and told me he 
was ready'togo. His last words were, '1 
am so happy'— he died as if going to 
sleep." Not only by a peaceful death, 
but by a useful, Christian life, our friend 
had proved bimBclf "ready " for any 
change Heaven might send. He has teen 
a faithful and successful teacher, doing 
much good among his people, and fell at 

r 



with 
real eai 
or map. 

By discipline u -— - 

are ; this consults in a certain facility acquired 
by having done the same fhing many times. 
In commencing a study, the mind pursues it 
with great difficulty, i ut as. time goes on the 
study is pursued with greater ease. This facil- 
ity is an end of teaching, it i» what we mean 
by education. . . 

A method uf study should be acquired by 
the manner in which the instruction is given 
in the school. Not much knowledge can oe ac- 
quired in the longest school course. The 
most that can be done is to learn a few facts, 
obtain a little discipline; then wc enter upon 
life with a good method of work;.huawe 
have a world of material Before us, from 
which future acquisitions may be made. Per- 
haps the most serious defect in the common 
modes of instruction is that they do not tram 
the pupil's active powers or faculties; they 
leave bin. without the power to do. Upon 
Cape Cod, the people use the phrase "a facul- 
tied woman," to designate a woman whose 
husband is out two or three years away at sea, 
and who during this time has the sole charge 
of a large family of children. She sees to their 
schooling, their training, their clothing, and 
sometimes is their sole provider; this woman 
has use for all her powers, but especially for 
her active powers. The industrial pursuits of 

Institution train the mini 
use of its powers. For the most part, the 
schools train the pupils to use their passive 
powers only ; the pupils have receptivity, oi 
capacity; they arc very susceptible to impress- 
ions but they have not equal ability in make 
ing impressions. 1 hey understand better than 
they execute or do. 

How then can the teaching be made to train 
the active powers of the pupilsl To answer 
this question, we may notice that teaching 
mav be attempted in two ways. We may as- 
sign pages of the text hook to be committed 
and recited by the pupil; this may be called 
written teaching. By written teaching it is 
possible that the pupil will learn and recite 
only the words, in which case he learns noth- 
ing isstultifyed rather than educated. At- 
best he is only finding out what some one else 
thought.'and so is training only his pass 
powers. So if he listens If. 
cturiog,or telling something, 
e same result is produced. Lecturing differ, 
i way essentially from written teaching, » 
r as results are concerned. 
The other way in which teaching may lie at 
tempted, is to bring an object into the pupil': 
presence, and direct him in thinking mhih: 
tiling of the object; if this be done.tlie teach 
ing may be called object teaching, or. sine: 
some words would be used by the teacher, it 
directing the pupil's thinking, it might he 
called oral teaching ; "oral" ii the common 
term, though "object" would better designate 
the essential thing about the teaching, which 
is that the object occasions the idea to exist 
in the mind of the pupil. The term "oral 
is misleading, Bihcc it implies that the idea is 
to be awakened in the pupil's mind by the 
words of the teacher; whereas, in teaching 
these should be as few as possible. A means 
of training the active powers may lie found 
for every branch of study; in language, let 
him construct sentences, select words for 
spelling ;/in arithmetic, let 1 him make prob 
lenis from data of his own ; in whatever he 
studies, encouraga^hi.n to. propose questions 
which suggest themselves. . 

Th« value of the objective method of teach- 
ing is seen by »he ends it is calculated to se- 
cura. If we observe an object, we have real 
knowledge of it; its qualities constitute the 
only source of knowledge of the object. 
What is true of an object, that is of some- 
thing which has an existence outside of the 
mind, is equally true of a subject, which has 
existence except in the mind ; we can only- 
know of a subject, avgrammar or physiology, 
when grammar or physiology is the object of 
our consciousness;— words alone cannot awa- 
ken the real thoughts of a subject more thau 
of an object of sense. Knowledge then can 
be acquired only by object or oral teaching. 

In the next place, what is true of discipline 
or culture? One condition is necessary to dis- 
cipline; whatever the mind is to acquire fa- 
cility for doing, that the mind must do; it 
.e«n he trained to observe only by observing; 

jhools be to give\facilUy 



properly trained to observe and think for 
himBelf, as he must by the oral method, he has 
a plan for pursuing his studies in all the fu- 
ture of his life. He has learned how to ob- 
gerre — on the same plan he continues his ob- 
servations ; he has been habituated to form 
ing his own judgment, be is now able to 
judge; his actions have been controlled by his 
convictions; he is thus prepared to follow 
-i :_ ,1,,,- hfp Fnr want of a 



(5.) Lead the pupil to do all the work. 
A few suggestions were made upon what 



had been observed. 

In sight of every pupil it 
ceasible to the teacher with 



should be a good blackl 
pplied with Cray 
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COnVlCfclUUa, "O t..iuo p> ..p— . — 

these in his every day life. For want of 
method, how many perBOns go out from the 
schools, without any guiding principles! 
With a good method, such ns can be ac- 
quired by object and oral teaching, the pupil 
becomes self reliant and independent. 

How shall we apply the oral method of 
teaching. 

The first principle to guide to this teaching 
is to present the right occasions for knowl- 
edge. If the teaching be in the primary schools, 
the first things to teach are facts.anrt of these, 
the first are facts of observation. The prop 
er occasion for these will be objects of the 
natural world, of the vegetable, mineral, aud 
animal kingdoms. The order of the teaching 
will be to bring the object as a whole, and 
give it name ; next have pupils notice the parts, 
then give their names. The qualities of ob- 
jects will lie treated in the same manner; 
these names will be formed into sentences, 
that is, the parts and the qualities of the 
thing will be affirmed of the Uiing by the use 
at first of simple sentences. X' lu language 
will thus be learned, both by speaking and 
by writing. In the place of the senseless " I 
see the cat," the language will express use- 
ful knowledge. StJBJBCTS will be presented 
in the same way ; instead however of an ele- 
mentary treatment they require a scientific 
— -thod. We learn first, the facts of language— 
nit words to use and how to use them— in 
the higher school we study the philosophy of 
of the structure of language, this we do by 
presenting a definition of grammar; we teach 
general plan: bin instead of pre- 
senting an-bolated fact and teaching all that 
,1s be known about that, we begin with a 
proposition, which illustrates grammar as a 
whole, ami with this we leach Hie definition 
of grammar. In the primary school we t.ach 
the combinations and operations of numbers, 
in the advanced school we teach the science 
of arithmetic. The first teaching begins with 
objects, i he second with a definition. 

In teaching natural objects, we teach parts 
in a natural order; if the object be the stem 
of a plant, we teach the bark, theu the wood, 
and then the pith. In teaching to use lan- 
guage, we use first simple, then compound, 
then complex sentences, going from the sim- 
ple lo the complex. In teaching mhjtcU, we 
■ ] a logical order. Suppose the 
ithmetlc to be, Tjfe huwhigc 



i the room, and ac- 
out his moving far 
ird ; this should be 
x, and eraser. 
In teaching the teacher should have the 
points to be taught clearly in miud, present 
them in the fewest words, point to the preciae 
thing to be observed, and keep himBelf as 
-«uch as possible out of view. 

Oral teaching necessitates a supply of object* 
for illustration. The iuMginatiim is aided by 
pictures; percej<ttom are dependent upon sen- 
sible objects. Let both be abundant. 

In the every-day work of the school, to se- 
cure accuracy, have frequent written exercises; 
these should lie short, and directed to a single 
poinl ; the attention may be directed to this 
point, by reading a few papers. Do not spend 
,; m „ „n examining papers, critically. 

c l..n. f.,r t l,..u„ uriti.-n evereises. 
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je paper alliUlate for these written exercises. 
Especially m arithmetic should frequent 
ief tests be Kihmittcd. Accuracy cannot be 
cured if the pupil works for a given answer. 
Mr Walton showed a method of examinations 
by cards of his.*by which the time of the pu- 
pil and the teacher cati be economized to an 
indefinite extent. The plan was particularly 
applicable to large classes, aud wasaUest of 
the class and teacher more than of the indi- 
vidual. It consisted in distributing upon sep- 
arate cards Ihe questions to be submitted for 
the examination of the class, so that each pu- 
pil should be required to answer but one ques- 
tion in each branch instead of all. Thisplan ap- 
plied in the senior class at llampton.gnve 
within a fraction of one percent, the same re- 
sult as was obtained by an examination ex- 
tending through three days befOl 
- ~'-ed for 
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" The speake 



t'a half hour. \ 
r was of the opinion from what 
:hat the question, what shall be 
one with the " emancipated slave" and the 
■d man, was fully answered by the faithful 
■orkers at Hampton ; give him an education, 
ml a love for labrw, and each will distin- 
uish himself, and help to elevate his race. 
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BOOKS NEW AND GOOD. " 

Jue's Daughters— or Common Sense . I 
for Maids, Wives and Mothers."— by 
Marion Uarliind. — .1. II. Anderson & Co.,' 
Publishers, New York. 

In very attractive form, this well known 
and deservedly popular writer has embod- 
ied an amount of common sense suggest- 
ions upon the physical and mental educa- 
tion of women, which every good and 




we are prepared 
pares arranged i 



meant by 

,tion and relations of uuni- 
s meant bv knowledge, and 
neant by object of knowl- 
thus analyzed the subject, 
o give the definition Willi its 
the order of their depend- 
. logical order. Thus every 
object and subject is first studied as a whole, 
and then by parts. 

Another 'principle to guide in oral teaching 
has reference to assigning le.-sons and heor(ug 
recitations. This should be done by a topi 
cal method; this method prevails at Ilamp 
ton, so far as that the teacher has au order of 
topics, and teaches by lhem.« The student 



.., — , . , j womcn which every euuw a."«a. 



and better and happier for reading. It is 
a hopeful sign of the times that practical 
knowledge of the laws of health and life 
is becoming, like other 'knowledge, gener- 
al instead of special. In reverent earn- 
estness it is written, and thus read will be 
helpful to any of " Eve's Daughters." 

"Roget's Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases" — New edition — J. R.And- 
erson, & Co., Publishers, New York and 
Chicago. 

This is an old friend in a new dress, en- 
larged and improved by the original au- 
topics, ami leaenea uj . .... ------- ; thor's son. It is, as its name indicates,-^/' 

should have the topics and reproduce a I I. is , „ synonymous words an\r 

^J^A°L^^&*,?±1 Phrases. A writer at loW for the precise 




.phrases. A writer at loss for the precise / 
word to fit his shade of thought has but 
to glance over the synonyms of any word-.__ 
he can think of near it in meaning, and the 
elusive expression will be sure to catch 
his eye— that (9 if it exists in English, and 
if he ever knew its meaning 1 The bp 1 



as a student of methods, be required to illus 
irate his methods by teaching the topics. At 
any rate, I would have recitations in general 
by the topical method . By this method the 
pupil is left to do all the work j he can show 
what he knows, and what he does not know, 

the two most inportant ends of a recitatioa ; . f ^ eyer knfiw iUj meanlng . i 
and by this method the pupil is ed _ to exer- , dictionarJi ami WO uld Of course be 

Z t^ri'meri^let 2t£ Smg Te^sim I worse than useless to one who could not 
be studied byMn analytical method ; first, a» tell by previous acequaintsnce, which 
a whole, that is to get the main thought or WO rd to use in a particular instance. In 
purpose'pf the author ; second by paragraph, tlie hands of a foreigner or slightly edu- 
. -mid be made to catc( i p Cr3 on, very amusing mistakes 
lUgbMl third, by j w0| ^ d rcsull lrom it3 rasu use . with this 
caution, we cannot too highly recommend 
it for its legitimate purpose. 



useful end ; tin 
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ught 



words; but this M 
pupil is to learn t( 
must write; he is b 
express his thoughts 
iiuire by thir-king. 
thinks; — not what another Ins «»: 
and spoken. The farmur'a hoy learns to mow 
notby reading abook on mowing, bat by mow- 
ing; our girls learn to wash dishes and set 
.tables by practising these useful ana. Dis- 
cipline is to be acquired only by object or 
oral teaching. 

And how about the method Ike papil is to 
use when he leaves school: If he has been 



:> that a series of pictiu 
to illustrate the particul 

psriod for the emphatic word. men let me 
pupil prepare, by imagining his audience to. 
read the piece orally. Having thus studied 
the piece, let him recite upon 11 by giving in 
the aame ord«r the results of hia study; and 
this without questions from the teacher. Fi- 
nally, allow the pupils in oral reading to read 
- -.houghts 

and feelings in otb 
awakened in them 

Geography migl 
lustralion. 

The principles t 



" American Newspaper Annual." — A 
catalogue ot all newspapers of tl>e United 
States and Canada, wilh information re- 
garding their distinctive features, eircula- 
siudy has tion.etc. N. W. Ayer k Son, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 

We acknowledge with thanks the re- 
' • ape* direc- 



3.) Use the proper occaaions for knowl- 
edge, culture, and method. 

Ci.J Teach by topics. . 
(3.) Teach the whole, then the parts. 
(4.) Teach the parts uf natural objects 
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tory, valuable to a* advertising fir 
newspaper offices. 



HOHSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
I have used Hereford's Acid Phosphate 



(4.) Teach the parts of natural onjeita in 1 nave use,, ,,„.„..„.. = . r — 
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! OF INDIAN LITE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

MEW RBCROTTS. 

Four new Indian students— three girls and 
one boy' — reached Hampton June 11 (A, from 
Indian Territory, under charge of Mr. 
B. B. Townsend, Special U. 8. Indian Agent. 
Two more boys, one of whom was taken with 
measles on the road and left under medical 
care in Kansas city, came on afterward, mak- 
ing up the number to Bix. All but one boy 
_a Pawnee— are of the Sac and Pox' tribe. 
Mr. Townsend having been ( stationed among 
them for some time on special duty, became 
greatly interested in them, and desirous to 
give them the benefit that other tribes have 
had in Eastern training for some of their 
children. The result of his communications 
on the subject with the schools and with Gov- 
ernment, resulted in permission toselect thirty 
one children, twenty five for Carlisle, and sir 
for Hampton, chiefly of the Sac and Fox 
tribe but including also a few Nes Perces, 
Pawnees, Osagcs and Kaws, all told, fourteen 
girls and seventeen boys. 

Those for Hampton are a pleasant, bright 
looking set, further advanced in English, 
with one exception, than most of the Indian 
pupils heretofore received. Their na-nes : nd 
description, as given by Mr. Townsend, are 
as follows: 

Nellie Keokuk— age 10, Sac and Fox, pure 
blood, a princess by descent and in feeling. 
She is a grand-ilaughtei of the chief Keokuk, 
on the site of whose village the city of Keokuk 
in Iowa was founded, and from whom it was 
named. He was a celebrated chief of the Black 
Hawk band. His Bon, Keokuk II, Nellie's un- 
cle and adopted fiilher, is the most advanced 
Indian of his tribe, and, at the cost of some 
ostracism and loss ol influence among his tribe, 
of whose five chiefs he is one, he has taken for 
some years a bold stand for civilization and 
Christianity. He is a faithful member of the 
Mission Church— Baptist — and delivers inter- 
esting addressesin the Indian tongue— he 
speaks no English — before the church and 
Sunday School. He wears the white man's 
dress, and is industrious, has a good home, 
five or six hundred head of cattle, wears a 
good suit of broadcloth on Sunday and will 
be a rich man if he is prospered. He goes so 
far as to desire compulsory education for his 
tribe, which, though it bus a reputation for 
being simi civilized, stiH clings generally to 
its old customs, and desires no other. His 
wife is a white woman of good character, 
who was the widow of another Indian hus- 
band of^he Ottawa tribe. Nellie speaks' Eng- 
lish quit\ well, and has been, since March, 
at the Agency school. 

Mary King, age 14, belongs to Sac and Fox 
tribe, but Ottawa in blood, and only one quar- 
ter Indian; the daughter of Keokuk's wife by 
her former husband. She has attended the 
Agency day and bonding school and speaks 
English quite well. She is highly spoken of as 
a bright and good girl of amiable disposition. 
Mary's half sister Matilda, Mrs. Wind, whose 
husband is of full Ottawa blood, is matron 
of the boarding school established by Major 
Townsend at the Agency, and is a woman of a 
great deal of character. 

Hattie Miles, age 10, half blood Sac and 
Fox, speaks English quite well, is said to be a 
. girl of solid, truthful and honest character. 
Charles Tatian— ( Indian name, Oha-hyx-tu- 
rah-he— age 20, pure blood Pawnee. He has 
been to school at the Agency, and can talk 
English quite well, but is extremely reticent. 
He is a good boy, it is said, and is inclined to 
become a teacher or a minister, in which event 
he will have to do more talking than he is at 
present disposed to. 
^gent E. H. Bowman writes us of him: 
" He is our most promising pupil. His char- 
acter is excellent. His personal influence has 
always been good among the pupils. We part 
from him with regret, yet glad that superior 
advantages are opening up for him. I think 
he will repay you by his appreciation and pro- 
gress. I have recently had him in my survey- 
ing corps as flag and axe man in running our 
exterior lines. His good conduct and effici- 
ent work merited and has received the recog- 
nition of the Hon. Commissioner of Indian 



who is a very intelligent young man, from 
Cofleyvillc, Kansas, where he was left for 
medical care. 

CONDITION OK TUB TRIBE. 

Mr. Townseod gave some interesting state- 
ments concerning the Sac and Fox tribe. It 
numbers 442, and iB about holding its own in 
this respect. It is chiefly supported by Gov- 
ernment, receiving the annuity in cash and ex- 
pending it for itself. The mission chapel un- 
der charge of the Baptist church hasacongre- 
gation every Sunday of about a hundred, and 
is in a fairly flourishing condition. Its pastor, 
Rev. William Hurr, is a full blood Otawa In- 
, a married man, of good character and 
intention. The Sac and Fox tribe believe in 
a Great Spirit, and have a mythology of their 
own, in which they have quiie an active fuith. 
Mr. Townsend says they have lieen hav- 
ing a 11 regular revival " of theirown for some 
months. He was present, as a friend, at the 
burial of an old chief recently, and was invited 
to Bpeak to the assembly. The funeral was in 
Indian style; the old chief was buried in i sit- 
ting position, surrounded by supplies of pro- 
visions neatly packed in buckets and tin cans. 
The saddle and bridle of his favorite horse 
were added, and then the horse itself was 
garoted, — an easy death the Agent says, — to 
bear his roarer on his long road to ttu! Happy 
Hunting-grounds. 

The tribe has a school, with accommodation 
for fifty children, and containing now thirty 
eight, about half girls, all boarders. There 
are in the tribe 125 children of school age — 
between eight and fouiteen. It is taught for 
the present by two ladies of the Agency, Mrs. 
Mary Picket, wife of a trader, and Miss Eva 
Gibbs, the daughter of another, these ladies 
having kindly consented to aid Mr. Town- 
send's eflort in establishing the school, until 
the Agent's arrival. Five of the scveu em 
ploycs at the school are Indians, the matron, 
the farmer, the cook, seamstress and laundress. 
Mr. Townsend gave last C 
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five of those 
half breeds. Several volunteered every even- 
ing to contribute to the next entertainment, 
and the nature of their contrioution was deter- 
mined by ballots drawn — whether to sing a 
song* tell a story, read a poem or answer some 
question in geography, history or the like. At 
i of these entertainments, an Indian woman 
_ ployed as cook in the Agency, read Buch a 
beautiful poem of her own Selection, (which 
we give below, ) that the Agent appointed her 
matron of the new school, aud she is proving 
herself m excellent in energy as in poetic taste. 

SUNSHINE FOR A CLOUDY DAY. 



I was amused, and puzzled too, 3 ! 

One afternoon this week. 
When Neddie came and asked me f< 

A box that would not leak. 
I asked him, tho', how large a box 

He wanted, and what kind. 
"Oh, tin, or wood, or anything— 

The biggest you can find." 

I looked around, but looked in vain 
No Juoxes were in sight. 
'Perhaps your papa'll find you one 
When he comes home to night." 
he'll have to go down town 



■ later 



i blood, ( or pc 

haps with some distant mixture oi white ) Si 
and Fox. He has been at the Agency board- 
' mg school a good deal, and talks English 
well 'enou^i to interpret. He is reported as 
having a good -opposition and character; reli- 
alilejnd industrious; slow, but sure. He has 
keen used to herding cattlo, and wants to learn 
fanning and the better care of stock. 

■lohnny Couto, age 12, puie felood Sac and 
and Fox, neohew of Antolne. He is said to 
be a good, manly little fellow. A year a] 
half ago he was taken from his blanket and 
forced to go to school. Naturally unruly, he 
had the first year quite a severe lesson in a seri- 
oas accident resulting from an act of disobe- 
dience, and taking it to heart, has been ever 
since a different boy. He speaks a little Eng- 
lish. It is proposed to teach him harness mak- 
ing. On hiB recovery from the measles he 
caine on under the care of his uncle Antoine, 
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And bo I left him to his play. 

And closed the door once more. 
Was ever Buch a lesson taught 

Tp motherhood before t 
How seldom do we older ones 

Improve the many wayB 
Of " putting away some sunshine 

To keep for raiuy days ! " 

Why, there's a world of wisdom in 

'['bat simple little Bpeech ; 
Ah. yes, bow oft these little ones 

Beautiful lesson teach ! 
And this is one we nil should learn. 

And strive in ev'ry way 
To keep some sunshine in our hearts 

For ev'ry cloudy day. 

Mr. Townsend spoke very strongly of the 
advantage of boarding over day schools at the 
Agency, and of the value of such schools as 
Hampton and Carlisle in stimulating the local 
schools as well as in giving a number of the 
children the advantage of Eastern training, re- 
moved from adverse influences, and in bringing 
the tribes into communication with Eastern 
civilization. There is little chance for indus- 
trial training at the Agencies, owing to fre- 
quent changes in its administration. It iBnot 
ad to change teachers as farm managers 
and heads of industrial departments. He de- 
scribes the country as interesting and the In- 
dians generally holding their own as to num- 
bere, with evident upward movement in indus- 
try, agriculture, stock raising and education. 
National growth in character is always and 
every where slow. He sees much encourage- 
ment for work among them. In his opinion, 
the railroad through the Territory will have 
on the whole a good effect on the Indians. 
They understand that they must soon be sur- 
rounded by civilization, and they will be stim- 
ulated to prepare for it. 



The report of the resident physician at 
Hampton on examination of the new stu- 
dents, on the second and third day after 
their arrival, is as follows: 

General Armstrong. 

Dear Sir:— 

The four Indian pupils who arrived June 
were examined June ISM and UM.with thi 
lowing result. The oldest girl is in sound he: 
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I had to laugh, but told bim yes. 

He might tak.e one or two. 
Then followed softly after him 

To see what he would do . 
Down upon the door-step, where 

The sun was shining bright, 
He placed the cans, and then commenced 

To work with all hit might. 

His little fat and chubby hands 

Were both held open wide, 
Then quickly closed, and fluttered o'er 

The cans there at his side. 
I/jould not see him grasp a thing, 

Whidh puzzled me the more, 
And 80 resolved to ask the child, 

And Btcppcd ouUidj the door. 

"Neddie, my darhnfc tell me what 
Y'ou'rc putting iff the cans. 
And what it is you're gath'ring up 
With these dear little hands ! " 
"Why," mamma, don't you see ? It's sun — 
I b'lieve you call them rays. 
I'm putting up some sunshine 
To keep for rainy days. 

"For sometimes Dod don't send us none, 
Not even just a taste, 
For days aud days, and so I thought 
I wouldn't let this waste." 
" You darling child ! how glad I an 
I came and asked you this ; 
You are a sunbeam, little one- 
Come give me just one kiss." . 



ixcellent. tier delicate lungs 
however, indicate necessity for careful atten- 
tion to her hours of labor ami recreation, and 
to all means by which her general health may 
be guarded. 

The third girl is nearly white. She is some- 
what delicate in appearance, but se^ms sound 
in heart and lungs. 

The Ini.ian boy is apparently robust, but 
examination shows that he has had Bcrious 
pulmonary disease. There is a marked de- 
pression below the right clavicle and expan- 
sive movements are much diminished in this 
region. Though there is no active trouble at 
present, the natural strength of his lungs is 
diminished, and any new attack would proba- 
bly meet with little resistance. Enlarged 
lymphatics also show his scrofulous taint. 
The cervical glands of the right side are much 
enlarged. 

The two Indian boys received June 10!A 
ere examined June Ytlh. One boy is just 
recovering from an attack of measles. He has 
a slight bronchitis, but i6 otherwise well. 
Both boys appear to be Bound in heart and 
lungs. , 

Respectfully yours, 

M. M. Waldron, M. D. 

OFF AOAIN FOR BERKSHIRE. 

The. school closing on the fourteenth of 
June, on Monday of the next week, a party of 
twenty-eight — eleven girls and seventeen boyB 
— wasstarted for Berkshire, Massachusetts. As 
in previous years, places have been provided 
among the farmers of that good old county 
among the hills, for our boys and girls to get 
acquainted with N-irthern country home life, 
and improve in Engliah and physical tone, 
while doing a sufficient amount of light work 
to pay their boih*d and keep up their habits of 
industry. With but one or two exceptions, 
this is to all their first trip North, the party 
including most of the Arizouas and some of 
the Dakotas. Fifty two remain at the school, 
those who went North last year, and the later 
arrivals; in all. 33 boys and IIP girls. They 
will work on the farm or at their various trades, 
during summer, from 7 to U-30 A. M., 
and from 2.30 to P. M., with an hour of 
school from 1.30 to 2.30 P. M., with sEnday holi- 
days and picnics to vary the monotony of tho 
summer. The boys will go out to the Hemen- 
way farm, in squads of ten, for a change of 
scene and work. The condition of health iB 

?;enerally good at present, and the prospect 
or the summer seems encouraging. 



PLEASANT NEWS OF ROSA. 

We are extremely glad to publish the 
following good report of Rosa Pleats, 
the Indian girl for whom some anxiety 
has been felt since her return from Hamp- 
ton to the trying circumstances of her 
Western life. The letter is from the mis- 
sionary at the Agency. 

Ft. Bennett, May 15tb, '82. 
Lieut. G. LeR. Brown, 

Dear Sir: v 
I have had Rosa Pleats living , 
at my house for nearly three months, and aa **, 
her record at Standing Rock was not veryV 
good, I owe it in justice to her to report to you 
about her. Rosa has been doing very nice- 
ly, is quiet, tractable, neat and quick. Her 
room is a model of cleanliness and order, and 
she has learned to do a good deal of work 
very nicelyAnd is desirous of learning all 
she can. I tally think she had no fair Bhow 
at Standing Rock, or perhaps too much was 
expected of her, by people unacquainted with 
Indian character. We, expecting to find lit- 
tle, have found much to please and encourage 
us, and we hope to keep her a long time. 
The mission work prospers apace. 

Yours, respectfully, 

H. Swift. 

_ . 

FROM AN INDIAN AGENT. 

Bound YalUy Agency, Covelo, Mendocino Co. Col. 

Dec. 30th, 1881. 
Sir: ml \ ■ 

I started an Industrial an{PBoard- 
ing school at this Agency this lasti, falh- and 
hope to make it a success. We have 4fTboard- 
ing scholars and 2 day scholars. 

Have only 4 white persons in the school, vix : 
Principal, Matron, assistant Teacher and Seam- 
All work in and about the building is done 
by the scholare-and Indians of whom I pay 
4 only. ■ \ . 

Propose to have the boys raise all supplies, 
vegetables except wheat, land do all other work 
possible-alBo to learn trades, as it is possible 
to teach them. 

The boarding school is a very great im- 
provement on the old day school, in almost 
every respect. 

Thesclndiansare not the "noble red men" of 
the West, but those commdnly called Diggers, 
and are very low (the lowest I have ever seen) 
in the scale of intelligenceA Yet they can be 
taught. I find some trouble in finding teach- 
ers of the right kind. There are plenty who 
are willing to take Uncle Sam's money, and 
who think andsa'y— "Any body can teach an 
Ingin," but to find thostT who are willing to 
labor earnestly and faithfully to elevate the 
race into true civilization is difficult. 

Wishing you great success in all depart 
ments of your undertaking. / 
I remain your obedient servant, 
H. B. Sheldon, 

U. S. Ind. Agent^ 



HORSFOHD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

IN NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

I have used Hereford's Acid Phosphate in 
nervous exhaustion, and in nervous distur- 
bances connected with an overworked brain,/ 
and am satisfied that it is a remedy of great 
service in many forms of exhaustion. 

St. Louis, Mo. S. T. NEWMAN, M. D 

LADIES' INDIAN MEETING}. 

A Union Meeting of ladies was held in the 
parlor of St. George's Hall, Philadelphia,; at 12 ^ 
a. ii., on the 17th of May, in the interests of 
the Indian Treaty Keeping and Protective As- 
sociation, when, "after an address by Mrs. A. 
S. Quinton. Secretary of the National Society, 
a Philadelphia Branch was organized. -\Rep- 
resentative ladies of the various denominations 
participated in the proceedings. Mrs. Rev. 
Dr. Harper was elected President oPthe new 
organization, Mrs. J. R. Jones, Secretary, iand 
Mrs. Col. Banes, Treasurer. The names of 
the Vice-Presidents and the date of the next 
meeting will be duly announced in the Inquirer 
and the denominational 1 newspapers in the 
city. It is hoiied that the women of the Phil- 
adelphia churches aill join this organization 
'ftnd aid its greatly needed work. Leaflets 
and information concerning this work can be 
had of Mrs. Quinton, at 1100 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia. 




HORSFOHD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 



I have prescribed Horsford's Acid Phos- 
phate in the convalescing stage of typho-ma- 
larial fever, and whenever an acid ia'indica- 
ted, nothing has been found equal to it^ 

Plymouth, Ind. . J. H. WILSON, M. D. 
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By, the public school system of Virgin- 
ia, some oountry schools have their ses- 
sion in the winter monthB, and others in 
the summer, giving a chance to some 
to teach the most of the year. 

Co. April 2d, 1882. 

Dear Miss H 

. According to promise I write you, but in- 
stead of a card' I shall write a letter. 

I left home Saturday morning on the Acco- 
mack. I took the South Side train and arrived 
at Z— — abou: two o'clock, there I met George 
T ,and he got a mule and cart and car- 
ried me to the Superintendent's house. I was 
then examined, and received a first grade cer- 
tificate, which pays $30.00 per month. 

The next day (Sunday) he got a man and 
the same vehicle to bring me here. It rained 
Monday, so I did not open school until Tues- 
day morning. Four scholars came that day, 
and the next, fourteen came. 

I like teaching very much indeed, and I 
guess I shall devote my life to it. 

I board in a log house and teach in one also. 

My boarding place is a large house 22 x 24 ; 
it hasftne room up and one down. I can lie 
in bed and see through the cracks what is go- 
ing on outside, so you see we have an abun- 
dance of ventilation without the help of win- 
dows. By this time next week" my school 
will be very large. George has sixty scholars; 
he needs an assistant, but there are more 
schools to be supplied yet. He is ten miles 
from me, and S Beven. 

My hostess is a very, pleasant old lady. She 
has no children living with her. 

I am two miles from the P. . Mail comes 
and goes from here three times a week 

My session will be four mo 
are any more graduates who 
schools they can get them. I think Dr. Doles 
said there were five schools in need of teach- 




Awmack Co. Va., Jan. 21, 1882. 
Dear General ; 
Sir,— 

As one having been trainee! by you in wis- 
dom's way by example as well as by precept, 
I feel it my duty to inform you of the work I 
am doing. 

I have a school numbering at the present 
85 pupils. It work* me very hard, yet I find 
more pleasure in it than anything I nave ever 
done. I am teaching in the above named Co., 
near a little village . The people here, are get- 
ting along very well, the greater part of them 
owning land, horses, and cattle. ThiB is the 
Becond term I have been engaged in teaching. 
I find that teaching does not stop at the school 
house, those* who have a start need to ba 
taught the lesson of helping each other when 
they cannot help themselves. This is the les- 
son I am trying to teach whenever I get the 
chance; as the northern friends helped me 
when I could not help myself, I feel it my duty 
to teach the same. I am greBtly encouraged 
by the reading of Hon. Wm. H. Buffner's 
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education. I hopeuhey may continue 
and that the colored people may put more con- 
fidence in each other ami take up those things 
that will lift up the race. 

If you can find a place in the Southern 
Workman for this please put it in. 

Yours respectfully, 

G. E. U. 



If there 



Please give my regards to Miss D j and 

Miss L . Hoping to hear from you 

sometime, 

I am, 

Truly yours, 

P. S. I opened Sunday School to-day, 
vith a very fair attendance. 



TESTIMONY TO A SCllOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 

Our graduates' relation witli the county 
Superintendents under whom they work 
are generally very pleasant; sometimes 
extremely so, as in the testimony of the 
young man who writes the following. 

- Va.- April. 22 1882. 

Miss M. A. L. 

My Dear friend: — 

I have received the little "Rabbi Amir's 
School and its four Touchers", some dialogues, 
etc., for mylschnlars, for all of which my schol- 
ars join me in sending to you many thanks. 
The boys and girls have gone to work in ear- 
nest committing the pieces. Thank you, I 
can make out very well with what yon sent 
me. I was indeed surprised to see my letter 
in the "Southern Workman", but nut at all 
displeased. 

Any of the letters that I send you, you are 
at liberty to use them likewise, if you think 
any good may result therefrom. 

Our Co. Superintendent said to me this 
week, "I saw your letter in the Southern Work- 
man, and was much pleased with it, it was 
all truth from what I know, and have heard 
of you." My Supt. don't live in my part of 
•his County— but some twenty miles from me. 
I have only been personally acquainted with 
him six or seven years. He is a good man. 
He has raised the standard of onr schools won- 
derfully — he is the right niun in the right 
place I heard yesterday, with much regret, 
that another man has been appointed to fill 
his place, though I hope that 



GRADUATING ADDRESS r 

OF THOMAS WILDCAT ALFOKD. 

By request of a friend and visitor at 
the recent Anniversary of Hampton Insti- 
tute, we print below, the address delivered 
on that occasion by one of the three Indian 
aduates, a young chief of the Absentee 
tawnee tribe of Indian Territory. It 
is in all respects an original composi- 
tion without suggestion or revision from 
anyone, and is given unaltered. 
Deah Friends : 

It is with intense grati- 
tude that I come before you this afternoon to 
say a few words, acknowledging my hearty 
thanks for the many opportunities of improve- 
ment and of obtaining an education which 
have been placed within my reach by the k'.nd 
friends in the North; and yet with feeling of 
sadness and somewhat restlessness passing 
through my mind as I !ook and see so many 
friends around me whom I shall soon leave 
behind. Hut, when I think of the great work 
that is before me, it is more than right, yea it 
is my duty to go forth into the darkness of the 
world to bring others into light ; that I should 
fulfil my responsibilities to the school and its 
demands of me. And besides, there will be a 
great pleasure to meet my people whom I left 
nearly three year* ago ir, the far West, to lead 
them out from the darkness of barbarism and 
i'Mior:,iH:e into the path of peace and prosperity. 
There is a great deal of work that awaits for 



ation of prejudice that has long existed be- 
tween the red man and his white brethren, 
nd from which is the greater source of trouble 
that has been from time to time inaugurated on 
the frontier. Like any other man, he is sub- 
ject to feelings of respect for his friends when 
justly treated, but if wronged is compelled to 
retaliate. He has been mistaken for a man of 
worse character than he tB; that even the army 
officers themselves saw that he is, like any 
human being, eusily controlled, through what 
is called justice and right, by any person who 
understands Indian character. Therefore one 
educated and devoted Indian can domoregood 
among his people in one year than a regiment 
of soldiers in ten. Although he has been sub- 
dued by soldiery and compelled, with humi- 
liating terms, to sign and acknowledge jhe 
utility of a fatal treaty by a civilized people 
ever since the discovery of this continent, A 
some extent, up to the recent times, butwhd 
has been the result? It is obvious. In his 
heart remains yet fresh that stain of blood or 
injustice which will, if such method continues, 
forever cause trouble between him aud the 
American people unless it is exterminated. I 
tell you, my dear friends, this is an expensive 
method of civilizing the Indian, which I 
am glad is fast be oming a thing of the past. 
But the American people themselves are not 
to blame for all this, lor they know it. And 
I say, let it be forgotten; and let us look and 
press forward for the brighter days that arc 
coming to our aid. and follow the new and 
cheap method of lifting the long down trodden 
up to a level standard of true manhood. 
It costs the government an enormous sum of 
money to support soldiers and their wards, the 
Indians, both doin^ nothing,simply dependent 
beings, while but a trifling sum will pay for 
the education of all the children of the pi; ' 



these have had their run and taken -.quite a 
number. 

nong the older ones. "Bear Bird," whom 
you will possibly recollect, as one who csnic 
over the river and took dinner at the Hotel, 
has passed away ; his was a case of inflamu 
tion of the lungs, and from his carelessmji 
and obstinacy became fatal. He would 1 
follow the directions of the physicis 
same with ninny whites) and has paid the i/eq- N 
alty with his life. His son is among the boy> 
who went from here with you last Autumn. I 
am not sure as to his name upon your list, it is 
either "Good Hunter" or "Tyomcakte, " I 
think the latter. For a few days the weather 
is been more favorable, and fewer cases are 
ported, and we hope the worst is past. I am 
Id a similar state of health prevails at'Rose- 
id. YanUtnn, and some of the other 
gencies. Now for the good part. 
All the returned boys from Hampton have 
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gining to be appreciated 
races — that education and 
essential elements of true 
Indian himself is ready to receive instruction' of 
any kind, as he sees the effect of the power of 
white man and his civilization which is now 
raging and approaching rapidly upon him 
with strong, im-sistable force, and will soon 
sweep over his reservation like prairie fire that 
consumes everything which comes in contact, 
lie knows that he will be consumed unless 
prep. 
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better. Georges 
well, needs but' very lit 
very tractable, his fuultt 
of the heart, and when spoken to, is willing 
to amend. He has had almost entire charge 
of the school room for some time past, 
the teacher having been co. ipelled to act both 
as teacher, nurse, matron and at times cook, 
as the white employees of the school have, 
one by one, been prostrated by sickness or 
fatigue. 

Henry is doing well: improving in work, 
and is steady at something all the time. 

Zedo was the first of the malcontents to give in 
after long and persistent trial. I told the three 
that 1 should never c/afl upon them to do any 
more work, they cotild^lu just as they choose, 
hut that my time was far too valuable to waste, 
as they apparently paid no attention to any- 
nd to them. After a fewswecks Zedo 
i and wanted to have a "talk," . stating 
le was sick of doing nothing, and was willing 
odoashewasdirected. I informed him that, he 
:ould at once take his place in the shop iLJic 
wished, but he must conform to the rules lT lie 
lid. and that unless he would I had no place 
for him- ' He said he was willing to do this7 % 
n all things obey, not oily tne but 
carpeuter, and he /has done 
all times, and I havci-heard no 
fault found with his conduct or work, 

and Joseph were left, and they were ; . 
nr/a loss what to do with themselves; they for' 
a time hung around the shops, hindering the 
the other boys, telling them they were fools 
for working, &c till both carpenter and black- 
smith said either the boys must keep out of the 
shop or work must ceifcie. I sent for them, 
hi them if they wished to work very well, 
i shops were open for them, but they-m.ust 
t longer hinder those who were disposed 
work, anil forbade them entering either 
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n to give us good teach 
era whenever he could get them. I feel thank 
ful to you for your kind words and sympathy 
therefore I feel much encouraged. Hope thi 
may find you better than when you wrote 
My examination and exhibition will take plac 
in about two weeks time. 

From vours respectfully, 

T. 



A READER OF EDUCATIONAL REPORTS. 

We arc glad to "find place" for this 
brief but pleasant report from a faithful 
worker. 



heryan.l chcatingiii the handsof a civi 
lized people. Although it has been said there 
were Indian graduates of Colleges, who were 
good businessmen, yet have they done no go <1 
among their people. While acknowledging 
this fact to be true, I answer thai the Ameri- 
can people have yet to learn that Indian edu- 
cation is just Commenced. There are only a 
handful, aud they need not expect them to in- 
crcase.neither their labor to become noticed in 
the course of few years in the midst of thou- 
sands of wolves. Even the\ Christ's disciples, 
in spite of all their miraculous power from God, 
made their work effective only as the time' 
went and as they increased in numbers. So 
the Indian must have time and chance to pre- 
pare in order to rise from his barbarism and 
low stage of life to the scale .if true manhood. 
He is in slavery. Slavery of vice, from freedom 
of voice in his own affairs, and from free travel 
on his own soil; worse than the slavery of the 
Negro a few years ago, which finally caused his 
freedom. He has been driven by force from 
place tq place, and herded by the boys of 
Uncle Sam on all sides in that sandy wilderness, 
where eTell the Leasts of the field found no 
comfortable plsces to rest. And yet he is ex- 
pected to make it up the best he could to ap- 
pear in civilization. And he did, in spite of 
all these obstacles and difficulties, by his per- 
severance, endurance aud patience, make some 
progress, and made an appeal agaiu and again 
for education and justice. Biu-'who would 
calttbia a good way f.-reilucatingthe ignorant, 
of which the American people have pleased to 
call the method of civilizing the Indian? Not 
one. They know they cannot educate hie 
to Christian civilization and fight him at 
same time. I don't mean to say that military 
authority is not necessary, for we know it 
indispensable in times of emergency or of war; 
but I do say that it is not necessary, and is not 
the thing by which to createand promote 
education aud Chrisii itiiy. This is the found- 



le has the 

nly hicks chance and time, as I have said, to 
evelop his powers of true manhood. 
Above all. my friends, I am glad the time 
if arming ourselves 
ion to compete with 
shall come together 
Ith a Bible in one hand and a hoe in the other, 
fv paring with brotherly love and interest to tit. 
irselvesas good citizens and utiove all to lit 
ourselves for that great brotherhood of man- 
kind. 



prep; 



LETTER FROM DAKOTA. 

Lower Brule- Agency Dakota, April 20, 188 
Gun. S. C. Armstbono, 

My dear General; 
Your favor of April 3rd duly received, 
am glad to hear from von at any ami all timi 
aud glad to write gmd news always, but 1 ca 
ids,: ' 



['his time I In 
you and your pupils. 

• pup'is joy for yi 

■nths we have been pu 
tes at this Agency, 
ong us as never befoi 



fried 



fort 



r the past t 

rts s ": 



death ha 
Agency. 



ongt 



upon tin 



" the father of "Mat- 
, and has. I am told, left for 
"Standing ltock Agency" very much discour 
aged. Mauy young children have died, anil 
the voice of lamentation has been heard al 
most daily. Our school has been almost i: 
Hospital since February loth, there being 
from 5 to 10 sick nearly all that t\me, some of 
them very sick— of our number, two have 
passed away, a son of "Bull Ilead,"achief ; you 
may renu mber him. as one who spoke to you. 
and at the "talk" we had when you were 
here. He had been sick, was much belter, 
was taken home for a visit on Sunday, took 
more cold, was returned to school and died 
within a day or two of his return. Early in 
February an influenza seemed to prevail 
through all the camps, that in 
rcn (with the I 



hop excep 
hey did I 



id if 



I put 



dniuh 
(elil.er 



nly and kindly 
ii they ■•came 



i iVttt. They walked 
/shop, ajidl walked 
m out. Finding i u 
i applied for work, 
as v^is told Zedo— 
-and after a few dayi 



nl, T !hr 



I, till 



' I hope this 

s simply a mutter of will. I. have reason 
tint some evil disposed person out- 
side instigated. them to this attempt at insub- 
ordination, with an idea tmu ./possibly they 
might make a little capital footlienrselves out 
of the matter. I most sincerely hope that 1 may 
bye and bye be able to say that these boys, all 
of them, arc doing their duty^in that state ( 
God has placed them in. As fiirasTTian leach, 
11 in the trioe fully endorse my. action^ I am 
uqilired of almost daily about the absent boys. 

' " it/cverv mail day to 




ness may be checker 
prospering. 

Please present my kind 
Brown, excuse this long lette 



me, 



Sincerely yours, 

W. H. PARKIIUltST, 

U. S. Ind. Agt. 

. ■ E I 



HORSFOltD S ACID PHOSPHATE 
- Is of signal benefit in cases of nervous pros- 
tration, the result of mental overwork. 



very yc 
treatmi 
ward c 



„iil\ fa 



ide of 
after- 



PATENTS 



• measles and whoopi 



We contlnuo to act as Solicitors fur ratent.i. Cavent.*. 
Trado Marks, Copyrights, etc, fur Uio United tiaies 
Canada, Cuba, Kngliind, Franco, (icruiany. etc. 1W: 
have had tMrty-Ove ye«r»» experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed In tlu'Sn- 
Errino AmiricaS. Thla largo and uplendU IIIl:-- 
tratedweeklyr*pcr,^3.a0ay6ar,shoTslhcrr"Kru-s 
of Science, U very interesting, and has an t'non;i«;u* 
Cir-ulallon. Wreu MUNN * CO., Pat«ri Solici- 
tor*, Pub'*. *f Scientific amkiucan. 37 I "art Row, 
Kew Yorfc- Hand boot about Patents free. , , 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Is the solvent, if you must take quinine. 
Dissolve the quinine in" one-half a teaapoonful 
of Acid Phosphate, then mingle 'in half a 
tyablaj of water. 



desbv taoill attention tills week, to the adver- 
ients of Dr. J, W. Thomas, Jr. and Mr. J. Weslev 
of Norfolk Va , the former of wl 



tho Corner of 
{iM stock is of the . . . 

f Inll^,- experience HVlTV ' .hi.- iimv !'■'■} Willis- 

- «■••![ in-iited. Ills store Is perhaps the 
ruif in the i-itv iiinl his soda apparatus one 

>t hnilt; a mi.. ■lilting im.l attentive to 

. without iu'efer~ncc or partiality we predict 

■aid ill II.; .-tori; is a distinct estalili^hiin-nt . 



■. J W. Thomas Educated to the 
p of the Old Block*' an. I his More is 

,and tax feels perftetiy 



. callc.l the '■ Reaper " Situated 



icuiflce.it soda 
d its 



i'ml its 

I luckles 

■tfORSPORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

A SLEEP INDUCER. 

From iuy experience, I would say that as a 
rve restorer in exhaustion, from any cause, 
d H a sleep inducer, Horsford's Acid Plios- 
ate is of the greatest value. 
tUanapolip, Ind. J. E. LOCKRIDGE. H D. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 



THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 




OLD .ronSTT 



Situated one hundred j-ardB from Fort Monroe, at the confluence of the 
Chesapeake Bay and Ilatiplon Iloadfl, heing the fir?t point of laud lying 
westward between the Cupee of Virginia, about fifteen miles north of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; ull passenger Bteaman running to and from those 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with the l\ S. Mails, landing 
only twenty rods from the Hotel, which is lubstanlially built and com- 
fortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic passenger elevators, gas and 
electric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in nil rOOJDB; water: rooms 
for bath, including Ilot Sea, and closets on erery floor, with the most per. 
feet system of drainage of any Hotel or anv public building in tile country. 
As a resort for the plcis, ircsceker.in valid, or r.'jtlugplace for tourists on their 
way to Florida or the North, this house, with accomodations for about 1 .0110 
guests presents inducements which certainly are n.it equalled elsewhere as a 



!in„- c, the 



■ iiuikin- ?1hi. wlni,- ntliers make 



,. invalii 
;htest e 
iluluity. 

■ of "i;n , 

I - 4.1 deg 
ing. T 
ly adapt 



> th< 



t bti/fj abtt&uUly u nknown. 



of the North. Fl 



1 to Iiiiii will „'ivc t hiM'Xfl 
ues. to work fain. fully f. 
a from Boy source, as tin _ _ 
l.v anyone hut ..lu-selvrs. Par- 

" ■ tSl.OOQ" *- 

i 10 L'oi 



vousness, tin; delicious tonic of the pt 
ocean wsivfH rolling upon the sandy beat 
room windows, are most healthful sopor 
For further information address. 



H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor 




Wholes 



Wm, C. Dickson 

& Dickson, 

Grocers 



Address. BcNKEfi 
inismithfleld street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



7-8 82. 



NOT O.N THURSDAY. 

•I can't go with yyu oh Thursday, 
v for the chilis,*' a 
end while standing 
ice the other day. 
B first drug store li 
cent hox of Thermaline, he would have 
'l n able to make an appointment for that or 
v oilier* dav. Chills. cannot stand before 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 

M£JUPTQW t riBGIjrist. 

Incorporated in l "70, hv special Act of General 
Assembly of Virginia: ex. -nipt fr.m taxation. 



entk'llll 

D fr< 
If he 



of the Jtimm 
stepped into . 



etpal; 



Treasurer. 



October 1st till the mid- 



aline. — Km 



Ti 



die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free, to all, (provided by friends.) 
Board, etc., ten dollars per month, payable 
onthly, half in cash and half in labor; 



EVE'S ?Fi»-5.?K«i 
DAUGHTERS, 

Atienriiest practical talk of a thought fid woman with i "i«>»uij . "*••" ■"—>»• " »«* —*■* , . moro perfectlV H 

u..n:eii Tli.- style i.- r;i>y iiml >|n-i^litl\ : eac:i chapter dollars ''ash. ail>] foil r ( I "1 1 ars i li work P-<i a i red ...... ,eVn-.l t'.'i ■ ■ 

-V:. : - .••a.lu.K-. aj-art from tl:e vivid <m-stioii» -pi « . 1 va,n-.'i . ' ].,. ' 

■ >■■■ i 1 ~: ' at.-,, and the value of i he i. radical less., as of those under 10 years of age. The first year , ".^'V A'! 1 ' « 

$-■"< saa,.-. iitM.-i.it; £-j. vi. pui.l..si,.-i i,v ...iL-np. 1 " probationnr} . Anne unde 

■ ' t.Ii A r*..„ an.l llei.rv -v All. n. ,v, claim- t went v eigh t vears of age nee 

U-rs Stivet, New York. Good akciiIh Wanted. 7-10- " 




A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 

Eoget's thesaurus of English Words & Phrases. 

T!.<- i.urposi of thin w ork is to supply, with respect 
-'■ '•■*■ !' n-'hsh laii^'tia^e. a .|.'>id.>nit am liillierio otisitp- 
hi a, .y !.i, :w i.au-e; Tiaiii.-ly, a collection of th« 
«..i.Na caiaais. in,.! ,.f tli,. idiomatic coo.! .jual i-.ns 
!-'uh..r o. it. at no.^r. d mv, ,rdin« t tin- ideas tla-v ex- 
|ii-s-. rather tliati ia the alpltal .eli, al . uder of a dn tioa- 



years of age need apply. 
The institution is aided hy the State, but 
is supported mainly by .voluntary contribu- 
tions. Besides Slaty aid and Government help 
for Indians, thtrs'iini of $30,000.00 a year, must j 
bo raised by contributions, to meet current ex- 
penses, f ■ C : 

Annual schrdarsbips of seventy dollars, to 
Providu free tuition, are solicited 

Donations of any amount 
ble, and are invited from all 



IIk- volatile 
laia iis tin. 



J. 3, LAZSAR & CO., 

NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 



Thi 



■grea 



ed of tin 



3a Wo THOMAS, 

Graduate of Pharmacy, 

DO. J ' 

ro lJbst sccopta- *6S Bute Strait, Cor. Cumberland. .V. W. 

NOIt^OLK, VA. 



Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE, 

Norfolk, Va. 

THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all times to f urnish. 

FORI PAlFf S ID OUS, 

nm, miss. -111111111!!, tit: 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT KOK 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER Sc. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHAD 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

All orders promptly attended to. 

Thanking the l'ul.Iic Tor their yenerous patrona K e 
in the past, i Hindi siil! e.aleavor i.y strict attention to 
badness, and low prices, to inerit a continuance of the . 

J. W. BOYENTOJf, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot. oppoKiti- i\ A. Schmeli' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. s 
Close connections with CHd Point Comfort and Newport 

GUIDE to SUCCESS 

WITH 



FORMS 



1-gcJd mine of v 



FOR 

BUSINESS 

AND 

SOCIETY 



■ectly uinlfiiccesafully, how 
ry part of life, and contains 



aid tile KncliHll : 



1 haii'ldy 



The Ilaiupton Institute is supported by, and 
responsible to, no denomination 114; society, and 
has no paid soliciting agent or machinery what- 
ever, but depends directly upon thy public. It 
»a earnestly C^nristian in its teachings and lb- 

■ : !n: all available tri-111- I ..->'[ suite.! U . 1 !,.• tlii.-nee 

.""■liKlit.and help.nu'l,, the h-st svimliu,,, si, as to I1UUICt ' 

-'".11 1 .i-an.-i t.-di-.tK re u-es of tlu- same word. We Present attendance, ID! slinlenls. of whom 

im\.. |., r y.-ars had tw.. copies of tli- iiiaiai.d in c.ai- „ t ..,!:„„., . „,.,„ iq v - 1 .„ 

Mam .-mpjoj- one nt ..nr elll.-e desk, and ot..- at I. ^1 are ludiaiih : average a^e IS. Negro boys 

•^■'^■m%^ ; Negro girls loS. Indian boys 02; Indian 

''•Ti' ''ul'i' j' k 't" : 'n : ' ''^l.'"' '" - , various girls 26. All but twenty-live board at the In- 

i a 1 . ..n! ''' U 'i ''''I'ai" !!■■,! and an in- flt ' tut *' : twelve BtateB represented, but chiefly 

.Mothe -eiT-.iar. it ha.- pa-.-.i 1 1,'n .n K h edi- Virginia and North Carolina. V 
' dunjii. until j*e orl"'--' - 
1 is now IsJued fn 



vUtlpnSDlp; aidliiK 



■ original plan 



STRICTLY PURE AND fIRST ClASS MEDICINES. 

Special Attention Gtvirn. to Prescriptions. 

CS^ Arctic S0U.4 WAT KB -lispeitsed from the Finest 
Apparatus in the City-fi» 

IMPORTED & IX)MEStlC FANCY (iOODS. 
R. C. Brown& Co s Capadura, Daddie's 
and other leading Brands of Cigars. 



»>i|< of J. L ItoKet. the 



the system 

1 h hv. Kojjel, reliioins 1 

"J respects enlarged — 

made more worthy than 
rytahle Muny new words h 
ll. cted hy the father and sol 



nlarweda., 



IM OF BEQUEST, 
and devise to the Truxtee* of the.; I/amp- 



, ton, Va., the sum of. . . 



.dollars, payable 



eeusiun [„ l,, ( ,k, the Look mav h.- regarded 
.iliausiivc ■ The very full index makes il 
ami it is on.- of the lew hooks which we 
have said, it Is a 



' ti. I.,- without 

■■■■I. and there are no terms 
|pK of 11 but terms of unqualified pr 

JOHN It ANDERSON, A CO 



^chu-UtU -mnde k,wivn on application. 7-10 &i. 



■ further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 
Hampton, Virginia. 



j A WEEK. a day at home easily made. Costly 
a Outfit free. Address True J£ Co.. Augusta, Main*. 



4th WARD DRUG STORE. 

Cor. Church & Calvert Sts. 

•j NORFOLK, VA. 

'PBARMAOIST. 

None but the Purest anil Best Medicines 
Dispensed. 

FANCY COOD 

SODA WATER, 

CIGARS. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 



RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 
BELTINC, PACKING, OILS & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS. 
Brum Good., c*o. *o., 
"-82. No. 5 Market Sguare. Norfolk. Va. 




V 



AGENTS Wanted for the Standard Edition 

Revised New Testament. 

\.vLar%eTyt>6 mA N ™ v <-" «i>po»it. 

fro,,, if loir l > " BM "HHI'irj of Ihe Bible of 
iron. .11,. J. ,| lt „. R „|,| 011 ,. c i I( , nlo ,„ XxcM >. 
era. The nccrrl iirmcresami cairusloir rri.on , v, rv 

MUSIC" 




the abovu lot.. 

All of tlicnliovefor Two Dollura. The aboVeconip 
nearly all of the most popular mUKic ,-vt r pill) 1 

poftT ,h «£2*ri55 fC 1 *'"" 1 - 0n "' r *' 

anW^reanlwSiifo'uta at lo'^p'ricva.— '°* Si-M. 

World M»nnf. Oo, 120 Masaau St. Kew Tort 



■ 



80 



warn i mum, 

22 Light Street, 



DEALERS IN • 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

FOR STEAM, WATEB and OAS. 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LA EL and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS', 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
t3r~SEND for Price List. 

KEUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md 



QUININE SUBSTITUTE. 



THERMALINE 



The Only 26 Cent 
AGUE REMEDY 

IN THE WORLD. 

CUKES 



CHILLS&FEVER 




And »U MALARIAL DISK ASKS. 

From £u>» Thom»oh, PaBtor 
|>1fJ|W|T|K1 '■' Church of the Diaciplea <■■'■ 
m^t^AUflH Christ. Detroit. Mich.— "My mo 
was dangeroutly ill and entirely p rent rated from Chilli 
■nd Fever. Quinine and other mtdiciaM were trie* 
without effect. Mr.Craij.who had utedTHMMALiNE 
«• a tonic. «4T«Md a oiti of TwauiJMa, which w*a 
done, rMuiliKg fa ha eompl«M race-rery within m tew 

It all awn oi it kail, n*. rn .or 
DUND AS DICK j CO., 112 Wh-ls ttftaj, W. Y. 

8EIDUTINE po e ^TkI 

As pleasant as ( 

fSSESSEEB. Ismum. 



ulata the Bowels easily 

and pleasantly. Cures Cons- 

tlpallon, Piles, Biliousness,; 
Headache, Heartburn, Ac All 

Druggists, or by mail, 25c. per 
box. DUNDAS DICI 4 CO., 112 
Street, New York. 



DOCUTA 



Capsulets. 

I The safest and moat 
I reliable Cure for all 
unnATT Organs. Certain 
Onre in eight days. No other medicine 
can do thin. The best medicine is the 
cheapest. Beware of dangerouaimitations. 
All Druggists, or by mail, 76c and $1.50 

Ea box Write for Circular. DUNDAS 
ICK A CO , 112 White Btreet, New York. 

IBHWJBj 1 nstant 1 y relieved by the use 

Iff lj Tf of *±£3gEEH MATICO 

uHtmEnt, fm<i ITeJTTTTTil*^ 1 fleTer *i 

opplicationsof it. kAaLulaU^ d h 7 511 

Druggists, or mailed on reoeipt ol I 
by DUNDAS DICK A 00., M'fg \ 
Chemists, 112 White Street, New York. 





I bTTT^Vp I. A*i> yV KAB 
:tii<^.br»t«l FEtNCH f>£C 
■ I 8T«r prodacad, «,! 

KJ^O, imita^e'tar 

Black Owrx, •oravtblsc mi 
IIC IT TAX CHARM, enltable 



— 

JJo. i doer hmnSJonie 03*Y 

fto w't^'blacF^ dw bltel a t^tYcorTpoaRLon 
.i. . ., r 

O^.Wat^aVnikl^^ OVTX3L On reertpl 

y»r« may eeleet. For MM we win eeod any *Jb H fccjUl *f 
'wm tend S whole et»fct. Toucan eell any «n ten yon do aot 
wl.h for yoor own wear, fcryonr fri.nda efld ln«(fhbow at two to 




BEATTC 

ORGANS AND PIANOS. 




i Washington, New June,. Unitsd State! o"—> 



) acres of space with cloven 




D A?fB REfjABLE. * 
I'RKCIOUB JH ETALR. Thn .rood, d.-wrfbo.l In thl. «r* ■> 

PRICES, .od .. ..II „™ m to ih.. th. .UM pi*., to .„r ... p."~ ". " ™> ^it'SolTO SolB™ »0° 



A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER 



WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE SIX ESPECIAL POINTS OF, EXCELLENCE. 



jllMIMIL ulA Lul LuinL I u I II I u Vtf u»kuu».i 

1st— It is the e'siesl running press mad-. 2nd-It is as strong as any press rnnde.^ 3rd— It la 
tbe most durable press made. 4lli— It Will do as '.'nod work as any press mnde. .)tli— It will 
take less to keep it in repair than nil 
MO 



... .. ess mnoe. oru— 

-It Will do as '.'ood work as any press mncle. Ml— It will 
any presa mad". Otli (L ist liul not least) It costs less than 
.ny first. class press made. 



tffuLmmllmti tor' Lumber" Yariaio.) 
fa,. TkoLar&x: and .Wo,t 0>mjile(« Estan- 
fthment of the let id on the Globe. 
VISITO RS ABB ALWAYS WELCOMB . 

BE ATTY'S BEETHOVEN 

27 STOPS 

1RA1TD OBQAN, New Style 
0000, 27 STOPS 1* Oct- 

of tbeCelebratrd G0L- 

fc DENT0NGUE EEED5- It 
the rioest Organ sver 
ad 6. A Caveat Is Qled 
, _J the Patent Office, to pro 
toct It. Soother manufact- 
urer can bmOd thlaOrtian. 
Price with Stool , SI u-AAA 
1 bIc and E oi^koiily --tT>tySJ 
Cabinet. Parlor, Chapel & Pi?o 
•rgans, $30 and upwards, in gnat fe 

*^ARtlX SttU ARE 
" — PRIOHT 






Above is the exact representation of the 
SEW1NU MACHINE we sell for 



ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND 

CATA ILsCJOTjan 

J.F.W. DORM AN, 3i GERMAN 



PRINTERS' SUPPLIES. 

l'Kl'll::. 

ST., BALTIMORE, 



A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 



JktUV.*. TNT. McNBILL, 

Iwrltea atteotloa of the public to her large and care- 
fwtiy Mlected stock of 

]E)oots cab Sliocs 

B.at city-iiincio Work, 

which she will sell at and below coat. Also T riming,, 
a.tUma Ac. which will be sold cheaper than ever, 
nfioalo catliiid see for yourself. Ladles' and jenUe- 
aoe.'a work made to order, and repairing neatly dooe 
MR8. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



IN CONSTANT DEMAND 

A STAPLE ARTICLE, BELLING FOKEVEB, IS 

THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 



i to remember that 

__.2fl greatest variety, and beat 

l only^cents, abowl^K EIGHT ( dlfferent 



Chestnut Ht., 



8L, PhUadelphla. 



I GARDENING 
fFOR PROFIT. 
, PRACTICAL 
| FLORICULTURE 

*£Rfi&£££l I CARDENING 

"" ,'FOR PLEASURE. 



e?CCa week In your own town. Tel 
ICDOfree. Address H.HaLLITT it Co., 



Portland, Maine. 



Toaohera w anted: 

v.v/y kind, to fill Spring, Summer and 
Fall engagements now coming to hand. . 

Graduates and under - graduatts of any school. 
Seminar;, or College, or other persons desir- 
ing to teach, should not fail to address at 
once, with stamp, for application form. 

: National Teachers' Agency, 

, CINCINNATTI. OHIO. 




It is in every respect the very best of the 
8INGKK STY LE OF MACHINES, 
finished in the best manner, with' the latest 
improvements foi winding the bobbin the 
most convenient style of table, with extension 
leaf, large drawers and beautiful corfir, IT 
STANDS WITHOUT A HIV AL \f 

THE KING <. 

OF SEWING MACIUNES. We do_not ask 
you to pay for it until you sec what ycm~-^re 
buying. We only wish to know that you in- 
tend really to buy a Machine and are willing 
to pay tiO for the best in the nuuket. Writa 
to us, sending the name, of jovif nearest raiU- 
road Station, and we wjjl send the machine 
id give instructions to allow jyou to eiara- 
e it before you pay for it. * 4 I 

WJXLMARTH & CO., / 
729 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa?*- > 



N. B.— Situations in the ll'est and South a 
specially. Good pay to local agents and pri- 
rate correspondents. 





DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE SOUTH. 



VOL. XI. 



HAMPTON", VA., AUGUST, 1882 



NO. 8. 





On the morning of May 26(A, the graduating 
class, with an interested group of teachers and 
friends, gathered under the walls of Academ- 
ic Hall, to plant the traditional ivy, which is in 
years to come, destined, we hope, to keep 
green the memory of '83. Not many words 
were spoken, but not a few honest tears were 
shed, and hearty hand clasps given, for the 
occasion must always, even to the hopeful 
outlook of youth, be touched with sadness, 
and to those of us who have seen class after 
claBs depart, there is much suggestion in this 
last simple meeting. We have space only to 
give the poems which were sung and read, 
and to offer to the class of '82 the " Southern 
Workman's " congratulations and good 
wishes. 



Am — Auid Lang Syne. 

Corns let us joyful raise the song 

■Thai lands our Ivy-tree; 
A quid of comrade*, true and strong, 

Mpajltwti and voices free: 
Ojfi Ivy I type of strength and grace, 
V)f tov« that clings and shields.— 
Bo may our loyal memory turn 

To these famed halls and fields 

Boon must we breathe a fond farewell 

To scenes and friends most dear; 
Time's winged feet pause not nor stay; 

The parting day draws near, 
Tet firm as ivy's tendril bands 

The ties of friendship oiksp; 
Nor Ume, nor change shall e'er unloose 

Their early loving clasp. 



Uve white we live with latter alms 

Aspiring to the skies. 
Be thou our living emblem still 

Of constant hearts and true. 
And crown with memory's iaircst wreath 

The class of "82. • 




Alma Hater, tho' we leave thee, 
U : WUt thou hold us ever dear: | 

Wilt thou care for all th^r children 
Whether they be far or near? 

Here we plant this cHngfng vine, 
Hay it ever be a sign 

That where'er thy ehlldren wander 

' Far or Dear they still are thine. 

Then good-bye to dear old Hampton, 

|): For these happy days are past: i 
Hay her mem*ry still Uve with us 

Fresh and green until the lasL 
Hay our Ivy climb and cling, 

Far and strong Itsbranches fling,, 
While the Ws of Hampton 

Loud and long her praises sing. 



We plant to-day our Ivy green, 

A tender plant and Bmall. 
How humbly droops Its lowly head. 

Beneath this massive wall. 
How shall It aver dare to climb 

Towards yonder lofty eaves. 
How can it hope this broad < 

To dock with shining leaves T 
Oh, shall we not the fragile thing 

To some warm shelter bear. 
And, safe from blasting storm and sun 

Nurse it with constant care T 

No, comrades, fear not, nor despise 

The day of things so small. 
But plant with brave and hopeful heart 

Our Ivy, by the wall. 
No weakling this,— from danger's aelf 

It knows some strength to gain. 
The days will come and go and bring 

Their sunshine and their rain; 
Downward the tiny roots will run. 

Upward the stem will tend, 
And grateful cake from earth and alr 

The food that Heaven will send. 

Upon the wall's strength taking hold 

With every slender ring— 
The fiercer blow the winter winds. 

The closer will It ollng. 
And, on some happy day of May, 

In spring tune yet to be, 
We'll hail, above the;topmost stone, 

Its banners floating free. 
One common stream of life will run 

To farthest leaflet seen, 
And all this bare and rugged wall 

" Stand dressed In living green." 



V 



as we alavfca to-day. 



Our future all untried,— 
Oh, let us take our Ivy green. 

Our teacher wise to be,— 
A lesson on each shining leaf. 

Of hope and constancy,— 
And whether east or west we spread 

Our branches, —all the time 
The firmer rooted in the truth 

The higher shall we climb. I 
One common life where'er we stray 

Shall keep our friendship green. 
With loyal hearts to those dear walls 

Upon whose strength we lean. 
Our mother shall be glad of this 

Her child— her glory true,— 
And fadeless ever be its leaf— 

The class of 'S3. 



STBEET 80ENE IN JAPAN. 
A Japanese bazaar (that is a narrow street 
lined on both aides with shops ) must be not 
only an amusing but a tempting place to for- 
eign eyes and pockets. The endless succes- 
sion of gay wares, silks, bronzes, ivory, lac- 
quer, porcelain, etc. which are wrought by 
the cunning fingers of our Japanese brethren, 
must, when massed upon these long lines of 
counters, show such gorgeousness of color, 
as we cold Western nations can only imagine. 
If we could endow this little gray printed 
picture with life and light, how Full of beauty 
and novelty it would be to our unaccustomea 
eyes. We should realize too, perhaps, that 
while in most essentials we younger nations 
have the advantage, there is still i 
o learn from these beanty-loving I 





THE AFEIOAN BADE IN AMERICA. 
PABT II. 

BT OBBA LAKOBOBSIB. 

The excuse which the white men of the 
Booth brought forward to cover all the crimes 
of slavery was, that it was oor-*ussion to 
civilize and Christianize a savage people. 
Right or wrong, this idea took strong posses- 
sion of the dominant race in the Southern 
States and faithful and persistent were the 
efforts made, in public and private, by the 
better class of slave-holders, to bring the idol- 
atrons people among us to a knowledge of the 
gospel of Christ. • ? 

The large and influential organizations of 
colored Baptists and Methodists, with smaller 
but not unimportant Presbyterian and Epis- 1 
copal societies, are full proof that the Negro 
race has been Christianized during the two 
centuries of its sojourn in our land. 

Much of this good work has been accom- 
plished by Missionary societies, and it is quite 
beyond my powers even to attempt an account 
of what has been done on a large scale by 
agents scattered all over the United States. 
I can only speak of what has come under my 
own observation, or been handed down by 
tradition, and accepted with other stories of 
our predecessors, by the present generation. 

"When the Negroes were first brought to 
our ports, Ihey were purchased from the 
slavers by the white Virginians as their wants 
suggested, and were usually taken at once 
into .the family life of their owners. They 
necessarily learned our language and customs, 
and were taught to labor, thus rapidly ac- 
quiring the civilization of the land to which 
they had been transplanted. 

The Virginians have always been, "accord- 
ing to their light," a religious people, and 
I think there was among the slaveholders, 
certainly among those of the better class, a 
general desire for the conversion of the slaves. 
A place was provided in all Southern churches 
for the colored people, and churches built 
expressly for tbem were found all over the 
South. In this district, a wealthy planter, 
who owned many Waves, gave his Negroes a 
lot of ground for a church and graveyard, 
with permission to build a church out of ma- 
terials to be found on the estate. The slaves 
ioyfully united in accomplishing the design, 
each of them giving a certain amount of to- 
bacco from his own little patch, to be sold 
with the master's crop, in order to raise the 
money needful for its completion. I am told 
that this church is still standing, and a wor- 
thy colored minister, once a slave of this 
planter, is now the pastor of the large con- 
gregation worshipping there. The Sabbath 
was generally observed as a day of rest in 
Virginia homes, and it was in many families 
the cuBtom to do all the house-cleaning possi- 
ble on 'Saturday, to cook the Sunday dinner 
on that day, to black all the shoes on Satur- 
day night, and in every way practicable to 
. lighten the duties of the servants on Sunday. 
When it could be so arranged, the servants 
were required to attend family prayers, and 
it was very generally the custom for the white 
children or some of the ladies of the family, 
to instruct the colored people on Sunday af- 
ternoon. This custom A continued in many 
families, and in Borne communities with no- 
ticably good effect. In Lynchburg, the Pres- 
byterian churches have kept up a colored | 
Sunday-School for many years, and its in- 
fluence is very evident upon its pupilB through 

life. , . 

Bishop Mesde, who wrote a volume of ser- 
mons for colored people, still to be found in 
some of the houses of the ex-slaves, always 
'took great interest in the spiritual welfare of 
the Negroes, and urged the people of his dio- 
cese to have the colored children baptized in 
infancy, and trained " in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord." I have seen my mc-3 
ther, after the baptism of one of her own 
children, hold a little black baby in her arms, 
while the Bishop baptized it, assuming the 
same responsibilities for it that she did for her 
own child. In ber last illness, the commun- 
ion was administerd to her, with her slaves 
kneeling around her bed, and joining with 
her in the solemn ordinance. In the Bishop s 
historical work on Virginia, ho describes a 
nephew of General Washington kneeling be- 
side one of his old slaves at the communion- 
table, and adds—" I wish out friends at a du- 
tance could have witnessed the scene." 

ft is told of the first Presbyterian minister of 
this ci# that he interested himself greatly m 
the conversion of a native African who lived 
near him, and was sometimes employed in his 
family. After long and faithful instruction 
on the part of the minister, his heathen neigh- 
bor was induced to accept the orthodox views 
of his white friend, and after much mental 
excitement, he declared his faith in Christ, 
and his hope of salvation. The African was 
fond of referring.to this period in after life, 
and would say earnestly—" When I first found 
out I had a soul, and was a sinner, I wished 
I was a beast; I wished I was a dog; I was 
•orry I was a folis ; but now I have found 
peace, and I am happy." 
In the last few years I have made the ac- 



quaintance here of a very respectable colored 
family, who, by a singular combination of 
circumstances, had been free for several gen- 
eration!. Indeed, the ancestors of Mrs. 
Prime, who was at one time our tenant, were 
never slaves, and her husband's parents were 
set free by their owners. Mrs. Prime told 
me that her grandmother was a native Afri- 
can, and on her arrival in this country was 
received into tho family of an estimable lady, 
who took much pains to train her to useful- 
ness, and instruct her in the religion which 
she herself believed. When the African was 
grown to womanhood, her mistress told her 
that she had never considered her a slave, 
deeming slavery altogether wrong ; but as she 
had come into her hands an untaught heathen, 
she had felt it her duty to fit her for useful- 
ness in the land in which Providence had 
placed her. To protect her protege she then 
provided her with free papers, and allowed 
her to live as she liked beat. My informant 
had often heard her grandmother talk of the fi 
customs of her native land, and of her joy in 
being converted to Christianity. It is a little 
singular that our worthy tenant, though she 
evidently desired to be what Bhc professed 
herself, a Christian, was most (Sainfully under 
the influence of the African superstitions in 
regard to witchcraft and conjuration. I have 
seen her face distorted with fear at the sug- 
gestion that the well had been "tricked." 
She attributed every kind of sickness to a 
spell wrought by some enemy of the Bufferer, 
and was frequently made wretched by the 
jests of more intelligent colored people, her 
own son, a young man of some education, 
among the number, that "a nail had been 
drove for her," " something was buried in the 
ground she had to walk over," etc., and she 
finally left our house to get rid of her torment- 
ors. I could but attribute the power that be- 
lief in -these malign influences had over my 
friend, Mrs. Prime, to the teaching of her 
African grandmother in childhood, and the 
fact that having always been free, she had 
had very little of the association with white 
people which has dene so much to dissipate 
these superstitions from the minds of better 
informed colored people. 

What were called " body-servants " of the 
South had many advantages over the slaves, 
who were kept merely for plantation work, 
and had little personal intercourse with their 
owners. 

Some of the waiting-men and maids, when 
possessed of good natural abilities, became 
people of fine character and bearing, and at- 
tained to the position of confidential friends 
ad advisers in the families of which they 
ere members. ■ A story has come down to 
ie of a maid-servant in my husband's family, 
ho was greatly beloved and admired by the 
■hite people of a large connection, and her 
advice eagerly sought by the young members 
of the family. " Aunt Cicely," said one of 
those young ladies, when the.faithful servant 
was very old, and was most affectionately 
cared for by her master's children and grand- 
children, "how did you get to be so nice and 
ladylike in all your ways, so good and gentle, 
so different from some colored people, I can- 
not believe that you belong to them ? " 

"My child," said her old friend, with 
q'uiet dignity, "if I am what you Bay, I dc- 
Berve no credit for it myself— I owe it all to 
the teaching of your great-aunt, my blessed 
young mistress, whose eyes I closed in death, 
as I had always attended her in life. I was 
riven to her when we were both children, and 
ihe taught me everything that Bhe learned. 
Vou know that Bhe did not marry until rather 
late in life, and we were always inseparable 
companions. She had very beautiful hair, 
-hich I always arranged for her,-and while I 
'as combing her hair, she always read the 
Bible or some good book to me. I loved her 
better than anything on earth, and thought 
her perfect, and it has always been myiim 
to do just what I thought she would do." 

One of the great evils of the slave system 
was the lack of any statute legalizing the 
marriage of Negroes.; but this was to some ex- 
tent counteracted by the custom of having 
the religious ceremony performed in the pres- 
ence of witnesses. These weddings were the 
occasion of much merry-making oi the plan- 
tation. The marriage would often be per- 
formed by the white pastor of the parish in 
the parlor of the mansion ; the master or mis- 
tress would give the bride away, and an en- 
tertainment would follow, to which the slaves 
of the neighborhood would be invited. 

Recent action by the State and U. S. Courts 
have legalized all Buih marriages. 

A blind friend of mine, whose family owned 
many slaves, interested himself for many years 
in organizing Suuday-Schools for colored peo- 
ple throughout the State, and was in many 
districts' successful in his efforts. When in 
Richmond some years ago, before the war, he 
applied to Governor Wise for permission to 
worto'in the cause so dear to his heart in that 
city. The Governor readily agreed to his 

Elans, telling him if any one interfered with 
im, to come to him at once, and added, that 
he allowed his servants not only oral instruc- 
tion, but had them taught to read. Many of 
our prominent men approved and assisted in 
the effort to give the Africans religious in- 



struction, though it was apparently incon 
sistent with the laws, and their public utter- 
ances. It has often been told of John Ran- 
dolph, that when a lady asked him for money 
to aid the Greek missions, be pointed to the 
Negro slaves at works in the fields, and said 
impressively— "Madam, the Greek is at your 
door." 

In thus laboring to Christianize a heathen 
race, the slaveholders "builded better than 
they thought," and now that the story of 
emancipation has been told, it seems as though 
teachers themselves had but half learned 
lesson they essayed to teach, and having 
_pared the African for freedom, they should 
ive set him free. 

The Negroes, an amiable and assimilative 
people, discarded their idols as soon as they 
were shown "a better way," and gladly 
adopted the faith of those who held them in 
bondage. 

~ iving been taught to know God, they put 
trust in Him to lead them out of slavery, 
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The following account of the 1 
Etahdlenh Deaumoe though rat_. 
reaching us, will undoubtedly be 
to bis friends in Hampton, where, it will be 
remembered, he spent nearly two years be- 
fore joining Capt Pratt at Carlisle. 

CarlUU, Pa., June 18, 1882.— In an article 
on Indian Education at Hampton and Carlisle, 
which appeared in one of our most popular mag- 
azines, some months ago, there was quotiid 
a young Indian's account of his love affair. 
He si id: "I not think about the girl, but 
Laura she think Bhe tell me she be my wife. 
I bring her here Carlisle ; she study and sew. 
Now Liura's father dead since ccme here. 
Now I think all the time. I think who take 
care of Laura! I thitfk by and by I find ] lace 
to work near here: I work very hard ; I take 
care of Laura." THs youog man wasEtahd- 
leuh Doanmoe, one of the youngest of the 
prisoners formerly confined at St. Au- 
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The history of the Negro-American 
became a free man forms part of our national 
annats, and the analogy with the record of 
the Hebrew wanderers in alien lands has been 
continued. Though combined with much suf- 
fering for him and for his late owner, irrepa- 
rable from the sudden and violent change in 
their relations, upon the whole it has been a 
record of progress. 

When first liberated, the freedman found 
himself a pauper, destitute and unprotected ; 
like Jacob of old, "with but a staff "in his 
hand, he passed from servitude to citizenship ; 
but in less than a score of years great changes 
have come to him. He owns property; he 



has the benefits of suffrage, education, and 
trial by juries, on which his race is represent- 
ed. In many sections of the country he trav- 
els with his fellow-citizens. When he is mo- 
lested in the enjoyment of these privileges he 
can appeal to the courts, and to enlightened 
public Bentiraent to protect him. 

Said one of the ex-slaves to me lately— 
"Step by Btep we have been advancing; first, 
we were given freedom, and then education, 
and then civil rights, and, I think, gradually 
we shall get all we need, or have any right to 

Everywhere that the Negro has had any 
chance to make his way, his first act has been 
to build a temple, wherein he may worship 
the God who preserved him in/bondage, and 
has protected him in freedom. In this he has 
always been gladly assisted by his old master. 
In the dreary years following the war, when 
our beautiful South was in ruins, and sorrow 
and desolation cast their dark Bhadows over 
our land, thousands ol dollars were given by 
the impoverished white people of the South 
to build churches for the ex-slaves. 

This was done, because the old slave-holder 
rejoiced to see in the Christian American- 
Negro the good results of the work done by 
his forbears in transplanting a heathen and 
savage people from the Orient to our Western 
world. Thus, "by ways we know not of," 
and in the 'highest and best sense, have we 
been given "the heathen for our inheritance." 

It has been said that no race ever advanced 
so rapidly in civilization as the Negroes in 
America, and notwithstanding the painful 
associations connected with slavery, the intel- 
ligent colore ! people of our day must find in 
this thought some compensation for the sor- 
rows of the past. 

The lamented Henry Highland Garnett, late 
United States Minister to Liberia, affords a 
notable example of this remarkable progress. 
How wonderful must the dealings of Provi- 
dence have appeared to this representative of 
the American people, the able scholar, orator, 
and gentleman, when be set foot upon that 
tropical shore, whence his ancestor, a savage 
:hieftain, imbued with all the superstitions of 
.1 heathen race, had been carried away captive 
two generations before ! 

In every community of colored people are 
some families who display literary and musi- 
cal taste, aiid already tho list of Negro- 
Americans who have become prominent as 
teachers, preachers, editors, and members of 
other professions requiring intellect and cul- 
ture, is much too long to be recounted here, 
and gives gratifying promise of what the race 
wdl accomplish in future. 

The African in America, as savage, slave, 
and citizen, has had a wonderful career- 
often pathetic, alwnys interesting. 

He was our faithful servant for two hun- 
dred years — our dependence in peace, the 
protector of our families in time of war. 

Our tutelage as his owner is ended ; by the 
will of God he is become our fellow-citizen. 
Let us truly accord him "equal rights." and, 
by "social toleration and social sympathy," 
render him worthy the high privileges eman- 
cipation has bestowed upon him, with no ex- 
cuse for his delinquencies in tho proscription 
of his countrymen. 



the boys' department. He proved so valuable 
aid that his services were continued 
:his capacity at a fair salary. He has been 
prudent and economical, and saved some- 
thing towards housekeeping. Meanwhile, 
the maiden of his choice, bIb ; a Kiowa, has 
gone on receiving the excellen:, training of 
the school. The engagement having been 
approved by her relatives, was of course sanc- 
tioned by Captain Prate. 

On Saturday afternoon they were married 
in the school chapel, which was beautifully 
decorated with flowers. The bride was 
very simply attired in a brown cashmere 
dress, with white lace at the throat and wrists, 
with white rosebuds in her dark ha>t. She 
had five bridesmaids chosen froni among her 
schoolmates, Mabel Doaumoe, sister^of the 
groom, Anna Raven, an Arapahoe ; Antoinette 
Williams, Navajoe; Lizzio McNac, Creek, 
and Minnie White, Sioux. They wore their 
school uniforms, with crimson roses in their 
hair. The groomsmen were Almarine McKal- 
lop, Creek; Joshua Given, Kiowa; Dan Tuck- 
er, Arapahoe; Ralph I. Eagle Feathers, Sioux, 
and Ellis Kague. Kiowa. 



DISTINGUISHED GUESTS. 

The most distinguished guests of the occa- 
sion were Secretary and Mrs. Teller, who had 
come for a two day's visit to the school. Re- 
freshments were^erved on the lawn, and the 
boys and girls were scattered about on the 
grass in many a merry group. In the evening 
a little entertainment of songs aud speeches 
by the students was given in compliment to 
Secretary Teller. 

The SecretaryJiad declined to address the 
school because he feared the children would 
not understand him, but having been prevailed 
upon to say something, he gave them a brief 
talk, full of pratical common sense, and ex- 
pressed in language so simple that they all could 
understand perfectly, as was shown by the 
breathless interest with which they listened 
and the hearty and continued applause /when 
he had concluded . 

He told the children he thought they un- 
derstood how important an education way; 
from what ho hail seen be believed they were 
all trying to get it. It was education that 
made the white men different from the Indians. 
Because the Indians have never been taught 
to work every year the government has to 
pay out a great "deal of money, many millions 
of dollars, to take care of them. . 

Captain Pratt had told him thatsome oMb€ 
boys and girls were going home in a dayW 
two! It would be better for them to stay at / 
the school. It took a long time to get a good 
education. Of course they could not get 
much of an education in three years: but 
when Captain Pratt brought them to the 
school he promised that in three years he 
would send them back, and now, ji their 
friends were no.t willing to hive them stay, 
they must go back. It would Be the best for 
them to return to the school, and if, .utter a : 
visit home, any of them wished to come back, 
they might. They must tell their friends how 
much etter it was to live like the white peo- 
ple They must tell all the boys and girls how 
good this school was, and make them want to 
go to school too. He thought before long 
there would be many more such schools as 
Carlisle scattered over, the different sections 
of the country. There were many places oc- 
ipied by soldiers that could be need for In- 
an schools, and if the Indians were educated 
-..ere would not need to.be so many soldiers, 
becaute the Indians would not fight. 

The IndianB had many friends now, and he 
thought there could be schools enough for 
all the boys and girls, the young men and 
women to get an education. When he spoke 
of education he did not mean only learning 
how to read and write, that was only part. 
Girls must learn to make clothes, to cook and 
all about housekeeping. Boys must learn 
farming and trades. The government 
was willing to help them get an education. 
He closed by saying: "While I am secretary I 
will do all I can for you. If you will try to 
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of. and the more we think of it the more 
closely we shall find ourselves brought 
face to face with the fact that we can not 
set up one standard of honesty for our- 
selves in daily life, and another in politics 
and that pure and strong government is 
possible, only as it is the outcome of the 
lives of pure and strong men. 



The remarkably favorable season up to 
this time has ensured the, harvesting of a 
crop of winter wheat which promises to be 
the largest ever gathered, and has been 
equally favorable for the growth of spring 
wheat and the forcing of the corn crop 
which is backward and uncertain, the Inch 
prices of the spring market still ruling. 
On all sides the agricultural prospects of 
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On the evening of June 25th, the pack- 
ing house of Mc Menamin &Co. on Hamp- 
ton Creek, was almost destroyed by fire.' 
The officers of the Normal school and such 
students as are left here during vacation, 
were, as a matter of course, glad to assist 
in the attempt to check the progress of 
the fire, though unfortunately their efforts 
were of little avail . Mr. Mc Menamin 
has thoughtfully acknowledged their ser- 
vices in the following letter, and desires it 
to be understood that he includes the col- 
ored students with the Indians, the latter 
being particularly mentioned only because 
they were easily do be distinguished in 
the crowd . 

Hampton, June 30th, 1882. 

My dear sin 

I would be glad if you would public- 
ly thank in our name the Indian boys who 
worked so nobly to save our property from 
country are very promising, and the | the fire Sunday night. We could not Ujnrn 
their names but doubtleBs they are known to 
the school. 

Where our friends put forth almost super- 
human efforts to stop the ravages of the flames, 
the labor of the Indians was most conspicuous, 
no one going farther or risking life or limb 
more than they. Surely much may be expect- 
ed in the future from material that is so un- 
selfish, and I feel that your brightest hopes re- 
garding the Indian's destiny will be more 



threatened disturbances in Europe ( it be- 
ing an ill wind which blows nowhere ), are 
on the whole encouraging to the American 
farmer, for anything like a general war 
would have the effect of creating a strong 
demand for all American productions. 

The prospect of universally good crops 
has already affected the railroads, which Than realized. 

during the winter and early spring, were I Vei 7 trul 3" aml r respectfully yours. 



apparently in a bad way, and signs in gen- 
eral point to a continuance of the univer- 
sal prosperity which the country has of 
late enjoyed. Now we do not wish to be 
classed among the habitual .croakers, but 
we can not refrain from reminding our 
readers that the time to prepare for rain 
is while the sun is still shining. The 
temptations to speculation of all kinds 
during the next year, will be immense, and 
wise is the man who in the face of them 
shall hold to his legitimate business and 
safe investments, looking for moderate re- 
turns and small risks rather than big and 
sudden profits with the chance of equally 
sudden collapse. It must be remembered 
that the man who is earning only his bun- 
Subscribers are reminded that, from I dreds can speculate as well as he who is 



Venn. S. C. Armstrong. 



James McMenamin. 



July to October inclusive, this paper is re 
duced to an eight page form, resuming in 
November the twelve page form. 



During the past month the anniversary 
of the attack upon President Garfield, July 
2nd, and the execution of his murderer on 
Friday, June 30th, have recalled with pain- 
ful vividness the horrors of last summer. 
While medical opinion is divided as to the 
sanity of Guiteau, the public at large are 
in no doubt as to his responsibility, or the 
necessity of inflicting 'upon him the pun- 
ishment which human justice declares to 
be only fit punishment for such a man as 
he. For the sake of humanity at large, 
and our national credit in particular, it 
would have been better could the trial 
with its inevitably painful details, hive 
been conducted in a quieter and more dig- 
nified manner, and the severe criticisms up- 
on our judicial system, which have reached 
us from many quarters, arc only too well 
deserved and ought not to be easily forgot- 
ten. Indeed, the tragedy which began a 
year ago^, ajj has not yet ended, embodies 
for us as a nation the sharpest of rebukes, 
the plainest and the bitterest of lessons. 
Guiteau murdered Garfield, but what was 
the power that raised Guiteau's arm, what 
the conditions that made 80 base a murder 
possible? Guiteau was mad, a monomani- 
ac, a" C rank" — what you will— but the facts 
are deeper than Guiteau's unwholesome 
brain. Back of him, his miserable con- 
ceit, bis shameless life, lies the responsibil- 
ity of the nation, which means the respon- 
sibility of every intelligent man in the 
United States. It is something to think 



earning his thousands or millions, and 
that the temptation and the chances of 
ruin are as great to the one as to the other. 
The fact'which is so constantly repeating 
itself in the history of business, chat after 
a period of great commercial prosperity 
comes a period of equally great depression, 
seems to mean only that the bulk of the 
community can not stand prosperity. 
They lose selfcontrol.are unduly inflated, 
launch into speculation and extravagance 
of living, and are helpless when the resul- 
tant crash comes. It is a curious fact 
that the class which is most quickly af- 
fected by these changes, includes those me- 
chanics, operatives and artisans of all 
kinds, who work day by day to supply 
their daily wants. They are, as a rule, the 
most improvident, the most inclined to 
speculate upon a rise in wages, and the 
least reasonable in their views of the 
science of business, the laws which govern 
supply and demand, the stern facts which 
lie at the bottom of all commercial trans- 
actions. Ignorance and selfishness are 
as dangerous on farms or in factories, be- 
hind counter or in mills} as they are any 
where else, and seasons of great general 
prosperity, unless rightly used, do un- 
doubtly increase the dangers from igno- 
rance and selfishness everywhere. 

It is therefore that sober minded men 
understand that big crops and fine mar- 
kets, and rail road building, do not always 
mean true and permanent prosperity; 
something else has to be added to them, a 
something else without which they are 
only the outward signs of " that pride 
which goeth before a fall. " 



The difficulty in Egypt which is at pres- 
ent occupying the attention of E urope, is 
only a repetition of the old story. In one 
shape or another— the "Eastern question 1 
the "Sick Man" has perplexed and more 
or less seriously affected European poli- 
tics for the last two centuries, ever since, 
in fact, Russia showed ber desire to pos- 
sess Constantinople, and thereby make 
herself a great naval power. The exces- 
sive over- taxation of the Egyptian people, 
is probably the immediate cause of the 
present outbreak, and has as usual been 
the signal for action on the part of Eng- 
land, who is always on the watch to guard 
this route to her East Indian Empire. 
The situation up to date seems to be as 
follows : Arabi Bey is at the head of a 
small army of Egyptian rebels, which hav- 
ing burned and pillaged the city of Alex- 
andria, and committed, it is said, the bas- 
j est outrages, is now in camp awaiting 
| attack. The English fleet commands 
the position, and the English and French 
Governments have decided upon the terms 
on which they will undertake to restore 
order in Egypt, one condition of which is 
that the Porte shall at once send troops 
to the seat of war. This condition is not 
likely to be responded to with alacrity, as 
the Sultan has not yet relinquished his 
ambition to have his Sovereign rights over 
Egypt acknowledged, and is naturally 
unwilling to put himself entirely under 
the control of English and British com- 
missioners. Lie will undoubtedly make 
every excuse for delay, and will probably 
desire to have his claims discussed at a 
new conference, but while it is of course 
impossible at present to do more than 
speculate as to the final result, it hardly 
Beems likely that any general disturbance 
of the political equilibrium of Europe will 
take place. 



Gektlehen : — 



The undersigned, members of a committee 
appointed by your Hoard to examine the Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute, having attend- 
ed to the dnty assigned, would submit the 
following 

REPORT. 

The examination was commenced Monday 
May22ntZ, and continued through four days, 
inclusive of the exercises of commencement, 
which occurred Thursday, May USth. Two 
days were occupied in inspecting the classes 
in their class room exercises. These consisted 
of recitations and teaching exercises in the 
variouB branches pursued, one of which was 
an oral examination conducted by the Princi- 
pal in the "Outline of the Study ol Man." 
The time not spent in witnessing these exer- 
cises was gron to the examination of papers 
written by trie Senior class, in answer to ques- 
tions submitted to the class in their several 
branches of study. 

A portion of time was given to the inspec- 
tion of the industrial pursuits: these include 
black-smithing, carpentry, printing, tailoring, 
shoe-making, tinplatework, harness makinl, 
sawing and milling, and farming for the young 
mon; sewing, washing, ironing, cooking and 
general housework, for the young women 
Every facility was given the Committee for 
making the examination. The utmost court- 
esy was extended by the students, by the fac- 
ulty, and by the executive officers one and all. 

NUMBER OP STUDENTS. 

The number of Students in the Pnsritutioa 
18 501, colored 412, Indians 89. Ot these 03 
are in the Senior class, all but 3 being colored. 

TEACniNO AND COURSE OF STUDIES. 

The more advanced classes are taught in 
part by graduates of Vassar, Wellesley and 
Smith Colleges; the Principal, Treasurer 
and Chaplain have' each one class. Thirty 
teachers are employed in the Academic de- 
partment, of whom five are gentlemen. 

The course of studies embrace all the V 
branches usually taught in elementary schools, 



EEP0BT OF EXAMINING COMMITTEE 
The following interesting and valuable 
report speaks for itself. We add to it the 
eight practical questions given by Prof. 
Walton in his private examination, the re- 
suits of which were, at will be seen, quite 
as satisfactory as those of the more extend- 
ed committee examination. 

To the Trustees of the Hampton Nbrmai and 



reading, spelling, penmanship, etc., and as 
the class advances, arithmetic, algebra, gram- 
mar, geography, history, book-keeping, rhe- 
toric, English literature, physics, chemistry, 
physiology, theory and practice of teaching, 
civil government and political economy are 
introduced. Besides these, the whole school 
has a regular exercise in the items of daily 
newe, and all the male students have system- 
atic military drill. 

It will thus be seen t>f&t-tfut little remains 
to give to the student at Hampton as^com- - 
plete a course of studies, if we except the 
language, as is afforded by well endowed 
academies or Normal schools anywhere. 

The Committee would suggest the practice^ 
of gymnastics for the female students and^te 
study of the elements of the natural sciences 
and drawing; also in the advanced course, the 
introduction of plane geometry. * 

The methods of teaching witnessed in the 
classes were oral and objective. The teachers 
were uniformly Belf reliant, enthusiastic and 
inspiring. They showed great familiarity 
with the topics they were teaching, and a good 
knowledge of the minds of their students. 
The students evinced a desire to learn; their 
habits of attention were excellent, and their, 
ready responses showed that they had much\| 
facility in thought and expression; The In- 
dians were on the whole, rather reticent, but 
the more advanced of them have acquired 
much power in the use of the language. 

A somewhat remarkable feature of the 
School is the mutual confidence between stud- 
ents and teachers. Nowhere could there be wit- 
nessed a better illustration of this most impor- 
tant condition for inducing in the^pupil the 
right mental activity. The same good spirit 
prevails among the students in their inter- 
course one with another. 

Such additional appliances for teaching and 
such minor changes in methods as seemed 
necessary or desirable, were freely suggested 
by the Committee to the teachers, at a -meet- 
ing called at the house of the Principal. 

WRITTEN EXAMINATION. 

The following tests were submitted to the 
Seniors for their written examinations: — 

ARITHMETIC. . 

1. I shipped to Boston 850 tons of hay, 
which my agent sold at $2. SO per ton. He 
paid charges for freight $950. cartage $112.50 
storage $65, and charged me 2$ per ct. com- 
mission on selling the hay. What sum must 
he Bend back to met 

2. How many men will build 00 rods of 
wall in 10 days, if 24 men can build 848 rods 
in 18 days ? 

,3. What is the interest on $8,426.84 at 
7 three tenths per ct. for lyr. 7m. 3d. 

4. A grocer bought 13 hhda. of molasses 
of 63 gallons each, at 70 cents per gallon, and 
sold it 90 as to gain $57.38. At what price 
per gallon was it told, and what was the gain 

^5. Find the square root of 26 to two deci- 
mal places. 



r 




84. 



SOUTHERN WOBKMAfl. 



8. If I buy bank stock at 17 per A. llbow 
par what pe/ct do I «wr 
meit if the stock pays a dividend of 8* per 

V F.nl the^Vroot of 127010064. 

8 Sold cloth at $2.62i cts. per yard, 
thereby osing 12* per ct. At what price 
nould'l ha,e g sold it 5 grin^, ^g* 

fl What is the /<i« of a draft on Boston, 
which can be bought for »2500. when ex- 
change is at 21 per ct. discount. 

in What will it cost to insure a house 

™V $ 5'of itsralue, allowing $1.00 for the 
policy. ' 

ALGEBRA. 



iax plus 12 

Ux-S 



, Divide a, plus 4 a«* plus 16x« by a, 
**? * ^Koes the s,,uare,of a binomial 
consist? What is the product of the sum and 
difference of two quantities? Give an example 
to illustratceach formula 

3. Write the factors of 4a«b laaox pius 

9, T' What is an equation?. What is the 
trlfoVmationof "-£3? 
principles d~/o™atio n depend? 

5. Given, — 

5x-4 . 
to rind x. 

ft A f. r mer spent 1-12 of his money for 
hones, 1-3 for oxen, and 8-10 of remain- 
der for sheep, when he had *9S0. left. How 
manv dollars had he at first? 

7 Find that number which being increas- 
ed by 9, the result divided by 2 the quotient 
diminished by 7, the result will ^ 20- 

8 Find two numbers whose ailiirencc is 
6, and i icf the less be added to 1-5 o he 
greater, the sum will be equal to f, of the 
greater diminished by 1-5 of the less. 

P 9. How many methods of elimination are 
there? Describe each. 

y -3- I 
10. 2X 4 j 



contain! ... . ». 

2 Name the elements belonging to each 
kind of matter and/ state to what class of chem- 
ical substances each belongs. 

3. Describe the most striking properties 
of oxygen. ; 

4. Describe the most striking properties 
"of hydrogen. '. . 

5. Give the most striking properiies of 
carbon. , , . 

6. Name two fertilizing gases,— state how 
each is produced, and name properties of each. 

7. In what two forms do plants obtain 

8. How do plants obtain carbon? 

9. How do plants obtain nitrogen? 

10 How many classes of manures are there? 

11. How is potash useful in agriculture? 

12. How does clover improve the condition 
of the soil? 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A. copv of the poem, Nauhaught, the In- 
dian Deacon, by .1. G. Whittier, was present- 
ed to each student. After reading the poem, 
he was required. 

1. To give in a few sentences, some ac 
count of the author. 

2. To give, in two or th 
story. 

- To make out a set of top 
To tell the story in full 



sentences, the 

of the story, 
prose. 



be applied throughout the entire course of 

"'"connected with the Normal Institute ia the 
Butler school, which serves as a training or 
practice school for the students of the Normal. 
This school is in charge of the teacher of 
methods in the Institute, and affords a fane 
opportunity for training in the art of teaching. 
There each student spends a portion of his 
Senior year, not Bimply in observing, but in 
acquiring skill by the practice of his art A 
"Kitchen garden," as it is called, has been 
introduced into this school: this consists of 
practice in the various duties belonging to 
housekeeping, such as sweeping, dusting lay 
ing and tending table, washing and so on. These 
operations are practiced under direction of 
the teacher, by all the pupils, >ets of miniature 
utensils being furnished for the practice. 
Thus the ordinary exercises of the school are 
supplemented by training to those habits of 
order and neatness so conducive to comfdrt, 
cnlturo and happiness in the home. Thus 
furnished, the student of Hampton graduate 
with an outfit which must place him in the 
front rank of the teaching profession in the 
— - of tho country where he is called to 

„..« h;> ornnth cease with his gradu- 



and humanity call for it, and common sense 
BUggests that paying eight hundred dollars in 
three years for the education .of an Indian is 
better than paying one thousand dollars a year 
for each soldier Bent to fight him." 

So the question what shall be done with 
the emancipated slave and the 1 'savage Indi- 
an" iB solved not by exterminatien, but by 
mental discipline, and a training of their pow- 
ers to various forms of labor. 

Respectfully submitted 
M. E. Strirby, New York City. 
J. M. Ward, " " 
Henry W. Foote, Boston Mass. 
Geo. A. Walton, West Newton Mass. 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, " " 
Subsequently the undersigned examined the 
-lass on the subject, of Arithmetic, Geography, 
nd Language, submitting in each subject 
ight practical questions as follows: 

Arithmetic*. How many v lmshcli ot potatoes In a 

TVi-t.lrunlar Ilia 1 I f""' s<|U ir" a' th- h. t am ami 2^ 



UbO. 

Ni 



I'K TICACIl 



rith- 



to find x and y. 



_ 9 — ■ 



EgyptianB 
Persians 



[Substituted for higher class.] 

8 A person Bpends 30 cts. for apples and 
Dears buying the apples at 4 for a ct. and 
?he pears at!forac P t" He sells half his ap- 
ples and a third of his pears at the same rate 
at which he bought them, and receives 13 cts 
How many apples and how many pears did he 

8* plus 4z- 57) 
9. Given, 2y - z - 11 [; tofiud x,y <= z. 

5x plus 8y — 05 ) 
10 Divide $90. into 4 such parts that the 
first Increased by 2, the second diminished by 
2 the Sird Implied b, 2, and the fourth 
divided by 2, shall all be equal. 

AHCrENT HISTORY. _ _ 

1. (a) Describe the geographical ponttons 
of the region occupied by each of the follow- 
ing nations. 

Babylonians;* Assyrians 

Phoenicians" 

Hebrews 

(b.) Which two of these regions were re- 
markably fertile? 

Give the reason for the fertility of each? 

2 Write opposite the name of each of the 
following, cities, the country in which it was 
situated. ws-«mJi 
Tyre; Ecbatana; Memphis; Susa: nineveu. 

3. (a) Give a definition of history . 

(b) If you should discover the ruins ol 
an ancient city, name five things that y0 „ 
would look for, to learn the history ol its tor 
mer inhabitants, and tell what each thing 
would teach you. , 

4 (a) Who were the great navigators ol an- 
cient times, on what waters did they sail, and 
what articles did they they bring home! 

lb) Name 3 different kinds of writing in 
use among the ancients, and tell by what 
nation each was used. 

5. Describe the geographical position ot 
Greece nroner' and of her principal colonies? 

■ (I) That wm the cause of the Persian 

Wttr ' (J) Under what two Persian Kings 
was it carried on? . 

tc) What would have been the effect 
in Europe, if the Persians had conquered? 

7 (i What were the two chief cities of 
Greece, and for what was each noted? 

lb) What war was caused by the jea- 
lousy between these cities, and which was con- 
T ed 'underwh.t 3 forms of government 
did Rome exist, and how did each come to 
an end? , 

9 (a) What was a Roman province? 
(4) Describe a Roman Triumph. 

10 (o) Name all the countries under the 
Roman rule when Octavius came into power. 

(J) Which of these had not been con- 
quered by Alexander the Great? 

CHEMISTRY. 

1. What two kinds of matter do plants 



Imagine yourself iu a school-room 
out either chart or books-take some object 
and describe your reading lesson to beginners. 

2. Describe your lesson given to children 
ho have just begun to read in books. 

3. What can you do in order to make the 
children good readers at sight. 

4. State your method or methods of teach- 
ing spelling. , . . 

5 Should children ever be taught their 
letters? If you think they should, mention a 
good time to do it. 

Write a short article on the importance 
of teaching language in your schools and tell 
how you would go to work to improve the 
lan"ua"e of your children. 

7 How would you teach a child to write 
compositions? , 

8. Describe a recitntion in number, the 
lesson being ou 10. 

9 How would you explain the following 
example to a child? 25—9-10. 

10. What is the best way of securing order 
in a school? , ,. 

11. What do you consider to be the quali- 
fications of a good teacher? 

12 In your experience in teaching this les- 
son what errors have you found most neces- 
sary to guard against? 

13. Describe the opening exercises of your 
prospective school. 

14 What do you think of the importance 
of developing the setose of sight? Can you sug- 
gest any methods of doing this? 

' CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 



iyear 



naming th.* day yr 

Ins th« railroad Vj 



of thecla 



of th. 



class of '73 



'81, . — 

For practical wisdom and breadth ,,. wraw 
hension, these parts could nowhere be excenui 
by any class of students of equal opportuni- 
ties. All were delivered with force anil ex- 
pression, and must have convinced the most 
skeptical that the problem of the future of his 
race is solved when the colored man is fur- 
nished with an education and an equal chance 
to labor. Less time than we desired was giv- 
en to examining the methods and estimating 
the results ot the industrial education, which 
is a 'ca.lin" feature of the Hampton Institute. 
Kiimi'-h however was seen to show thai man- 
ual labor as a means of mental and physical 
tra-pjipr is en essential. Each student is re- 

Sis d' plfmeut' ' Some Z engaged "work" 



i New Kn-I.ni.l, which has a war rue r 

some of the wu-i-s that afT«ct the CU- 
ry- 

i h:iv.' w.«r»,'-. li-'i-'- in-'- wiii- ; i do not 
of thorn are here now. 
Name a port to which vessel 
) for ( 1 ) Siitf-ir SO(l Molasses, 

y thing yon know about any»f thf 



articleB. 

ARiTiiMtrnc. .. . 
a fence at a cost of 
hat was the Icngt 

LANOfAQK. CYirivcMrio following 



square lot of land was inclrfied by 
. ..... wf $1.) If Hi- f.aic" ens: $}y pur rod, 

■hat was the length of one side of the lot? 



sua- ol cno an? , 

nllowingscntence. Kin 
"by:" 



d parse "laid" and ' 
peek of these klriil of peas were laid by for plant- 

EocBirnv. Name the bodies or water upon 



(» I'l 



(■:.! Springfield, Mass.. 
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i trade 



IV. 



ul lilla 



nploynv 



nts, little 



days 



1 What is government? Define Monar 
chical, Republican and Democratic govern 
ments. . , . , 

Give some account of the origin ot tn< 
Constitution. 

3 What are the three branches of our gov 
ernment? What are the duties of each? 
1 4 The House of Representatives, how l 
it composed? Who are eligible? What l: 
the number of Representatives? 

'5-. -Senate, how composed? How chosen? 
WhenchoBen? Who is the presiding officer? 

Explain the process by which a bill may 
become a law of tin United States. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1 What is labor? -Who arc the laboring 
classes! Show how all men arc mutually de- 

lleD Explnin the law of supply and demand. 
. What is capital? Show the relation of 
capital to labor. How are all men capitalists. 

4. How is money v a medium ot exchange! 
Whv is cold the best material for money? 

5. What are wages? What determines 
the price of wages? 

" Explain the derivation of the word tar- 
What is a protective tariff? Revenue 



TheBe questions prepared by the teachers 
having in chargo the several branches taught 
in the Institute, were accepted by the com- 
mittee as covering the ground of study. 

The results in the several branches, taking 
the class as a wholv showed the following 
percentage of correctfanswers. 
Mathematics 34.8 Practice Teach'g 05.9 
History 00.5 Civ'l Governm t 

Chemistry 02.1 and S 78.o 

Engl'h Lit'ure 02.5 Political Econ y ) 
Total average, 01.4;/ 
Considering the length of time required to 
answer these questions, the wide range of 
topics embraced, the infrequency of written 
reviews in the Institute, the above results aro 
remarkably good; they reflect great credit up- 
on both the Icholarship of the students and 
the modes of instruction purBUed. The com- 
mittee would suggest that brief written tests 



but with th 

ticue is experienced, ana gooa oea.iu .= ™. i 
rule. Thus in addition to the knowledge and 
discipline received in the schoc) proper, every 
student leaves the Institution with the ability 
to support himself by some useful cuiploy- 

The industrial pursuits are calculated to 
exercise the students' active pov/ers or facul- 
ties as distinguished from their passive pow- 
ers or capacities In this respect these pur- 
suits supplement in a remarkable degree, the 
training received by the ordinary school pro- 
cesses. The complaint frequently made that 
the auident is unable to do anything when he 
leaves school, is too often true, with such 
training as is received at Hampton, this com- 
plaint is not likely to be made, for it will not 
be true This would be inferred from the na- 
ture of the case, but it is actually shown in 
the service the graduates are able to render 
The Treasurer's clerks are graduates of Hamp- 
ton doing their work with accuracy and des- 
patch; the overseers on both the farms run by 
the institution are graduates of the school; as 
is also the head of the tailoring department. 
Over ninety per cent, of all the graduates 
have taught in the schools of Virginia or oth- 
er states. One is principal of a Norma. School 
in Alabama, while three fourths of all the 
graduates have chosen teaching as a prolus- 
sion Others, not iu schools, are tilling posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility; nearly all 
who teach report Sunday Schools connected 
with their day schools, and some have founded 
temperance societies. 

Thus it will be seen that wherever they go, 
the graduate teachers become the leaders a- 
mong their 'Btjople. ..... 

Aud so through this and similar institutions 
throughout the South, tho problem of good 
citizenship presented by negro suffrage is 
solved ; give the colored man a good educa- 
tion and a fair chance, and he will surely be- 
come a good citizen and win for himBclf aDd 
hiB race, honorable distinction, fhe figures 
in this problem are the slaves themselves; the 
solution depends on liberal endowments, and 
efficiency of management, such as is seen at 
Hampton. . %_ v a„ 

Though the colored race, has been chiefly 
idered in the report, and though the evi- 

:.. i In tha rase of tlu: Hl- 



Ahitiimktic. 1Tow manv yards of carpetinR ■>£ of a 
varil wide are r".|.nr.-.l la . airp.-t a floor I'iUj ft. lonfi 
and 9 ft. wide, allowiaa' nothaie; for waste? 

LaMil-aoe. Correct the following sentences if io- 
.-arr".a and par-e "ought:" 

Chigl.'t a pupil to whisper in school i don't, ihlnlc 
they had. 

OaoanApav. (1) Same three Important exports of 
th- Southern States. , ■ 

' " Tell where they nre produced and any thing you 
about any of them 



r 



i.^. How many cans, each holding 11-5 
pi'nus, will be required to hold 7 gallons 2 quarts of pr»- 

Lasocaoc (1) what lathe subject of a sentenceT 
2. Give an "xaiapl" "f it sha;il" s.'iitenee. (3) ot 
t compound sentence. (4) Of a complex sentence. 
GKooaAPHY [D Name five of the largest 



Arithmetic . If i hoys can shovel a snow-path in 
Jl ni.iiat.js, in what part of an hour can 3 hoys snoot 

it; » 

Lasocaok Write a short letter K> your tatner, de- 
scribing your school and your work. 

ticooBAPnv. (1.) which is farther north. Albany 
or Paris; (i) Name in-order the bodies of wator you 
wi.iil.l pass through in going from Albany to Llver- 
^(Si Describe any or the above namedajlUes. 



VII. 



.MfrWn 



Find the bank discount on «cV)0 C 

uiy pan to uie .'.th of August nest following, tL 

:ing3per cent. 

La;<ocagic. Write a letter to a manufacturer, order- 
ing u-.i">!55"ir. v.'t hv ....in- ].:ii-ti"ulai- . xpress. v 

St ant. U )Tt: rou.-h what /one thcen.ua- - 

,r pa-ss': (•;.) How many ,1-a-i— s in wi.lth is this zone? 
(3! | What countries lie mainly in this zone ? 

vm 

AMT1HSTIC. Bricks are Sin. long 4 in wUle, and 
■•In. thick. II. .w manv hrieks will it lake 10 build a 
wall J' H. long. 1.1 I' Hi-li. and is luMhick. allowing 1 
fifth of the wall to be cement? 1, 
Lakouaoe. Correct th" f.Mloaang sent". ice. if incoc- 
ect: 11.) Each board of ofllcers keep their own ac- 
o.iiiiis en Mat" nut a bill against your teacher fora 
hat, anil receipt tho bill. 

CIeoorapiit. (1.) Draw an out line map of your 
aca state,] and Meal" your own Iowa. ,.-■) Wrlto 
brier .a sc-ription ofyourtowu, naming In order the 



The results were given upon paper, and 
showed an average of 01. 4 per cent, of correct 
answers, varying less then i per cent from the 
results of the more general examination. 

■Geo. A. Walton, 
Agent, Mau. Board of Education. 
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dence is leas cumulative in the caBe of the In 
dian, from what iB known, there is every rea 
son to believe that admitted to equal privile- 
ges and charged with the same responsibilities, 
the same results are to flow to the red man. 
The committee heartily concur in the state 
mentin Gen. Armstrong's Report— for the 
academic year just closed: "Our tone Jtm 
work for Indians satisfies ns that their pto- 
rrress is a question not of capabilities but of 
opportunities. Universal education means 
peace and prosperity to the red man. Justice 



HORSPORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

DR O.G. CILLEY, Boston, says: "I have 
used it very extensively, and with the most 
remarkable success in dyspepsia and a »U 
cases where there is derangement of the liver 
and kidneys." 



SOUTHERN 



INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

A FRIEND'S COUNSEL. - 

A pleasant incident of a month ago to the' 
Indian boys and girls at Hampton, was a visit 
of Miss Alice Fletcher, a lndy who, as, many 
readers of the daily papers know, --was led, 
first by scientific interest and then by awak- 
ened sympathy and desire to do good, to live 
for months among the Indians of several of 
the Northern tribes, her efforts for them hav- 
ing taken form in a bill now beforo Congress 
to secure to the Omahas legal rights and 
protection and greater educational privi- 
leges. Miss Fletcher desired especially to 
inspect the industrial system of instruc- 
tion at Hampton in the interest of her plans 
for her Indian friends. 

s she left she cave thi 



pic 



Indi 



much interest, and likely to be very helpful, 
<>pi < ndly her kind advice as to what they 
should do to help their people — what they 
should send and carry home. 

But we will let her speak for herself. All 
who heard her will be glad to have her good 
talk in a form they can keep, and it will thus 
do good to others who are 10 come. 



" The last time I spoke to Indii 
boys was on the Omaha Reset 
mohths ago. I have lived anion 
pie and seen how you live — I 
among the Yanktonnuis, and the 
know how beautiful your home if 
tv the creek is, and the yellow 
I have been amour 



[Only three or four hands were raised ] jno. 
I know they don't have them. Tell them 
about crocks, about your three meals a day, 
how yon walk two-and two to meals. And, 
in each letter, tell some little thing you have 
learned, so that your father and mother and 
sisters and brothers can remember them, and 
you can help them on in the new way. 



N. 
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I'd be very glad if every boy and girl he 
could save up money, and when you go hou 
take a nice striking clock to set up in you 
houses. That would teach your peopl 
value of time, that stands at the beginning of 
all progress. Tell them how you live by the 
clock here, and how it mikes everything go 
smoothly, and gives.time for doing so much. 
Then you can teach your little brothers and 
sisters how the hands go round— and what 
n you teach at the santetime ? [Sever- 
al responded, ' How the earth goes round. '] 
Yes, and you could turn out pome little wood- 
en balls and take them home with you to 
teach with. Try and collect real thing- of 
use to take home as presents instead of use- 
less trinkets. I am going to take back with 
me a hundred clocks. 

I. EARN TO I.IKE VEOETABI.HS. 

Another thing, 
you arc here to li 



ing up to your house. Make the path straight 
each side-with a string and stakes. Then 
dig up a straight flower-bed each side. 
Take home a trowel for that— then bow your 
flower seeds that you have brought with you, 
or set out the beautiful flowers you have at 
borne. So your home will begin to be nice 
and orderly. I will tell you a pretty little 
thing the Germans say about this. They say 
"only the good spirit can pass over flowers.' 
That is true. Nobody wdl put a foot on 
flowers; people will come to your house in a 
— . quiet orderly way. It will give you the blese- 
the ing of the 'angel of flowers.' Thay will help 
cheer you when you feel tired. Your teach- 
ers can tell you many pretty things about 
how they live and grow. 



ent kinds of i _ t 
don't like then 
your health. ^ 



I want jo 
am to like tl 
tables. I knt 
but, they ar 



to try while 
taste of differ- 
f most Indians 



A SDMMIKO UP. 

Now remember what you are to be suro 
and take home with you- 

Striking clocks. 

Vegetable seeds. 

Flower seeds. 

Little Trowels. 
I am very glad to have had the chance to 
talk to y„n about these things. I hope you I 
will remember some of them: especially about i 
your letters home, and helping your people 
when you go home. Think wliat.things they 
have not. talk with your teachers about it, 
and take home all the little usefnl things you 



way of sheltering one'B self in the desert. It is 
human Mfe that constitutes the world of im- 
agination and feeling. The mere planting of 
a structure of canvas and wood in the sand 
redeems that pathetic little area from the 
waste around it. While man is on the spot, 
that fragment of soil is populated and under 
civilization. The moment he departs, it lap- 
ses back into savagery again. And all this is 
done so quickly that the sensibilities are sing- 
ularly moved. After a few days, one knows 
as never before what it means to be dwellers 
"in the tent of a night." And especially is 
it interesting to watch the morning manipu- 
lations of these wild children of the wilder- 

The Bedouin tents are quite slight. And 
with long habit these wandering people grow 
extraordinarily expert in handling them. It 
is but a passing moment's work, as it were, 
to pull up the pins, unloop the cords, and 
fold the sheet winding it around the poles 
Where curie* life was dwelling for the hour, 
reigns solitude again. In the earliest 
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of the 
Omahas 
Willie 



and the South a 
fathers walked- 
are trying hard 



pie all over the North, 
g — "The path that our 
gone" — 1 know they 

the white man's way. 

' my dear children, this is a very hard 
thing that your fathers and mothers have to 
do, and I want you to feel that it is your great 
pleasure, as well as duty, to help them do it. 
When was among your people, I used to get 
the children all around me and talk to them 
just this way. I told them when I was com- 
ing to Hampton and Carlisle, and they, and 
all the people were very desirous to hear 
about Hampton, anil Carlisle, and they will 
be to hear about you when I go back. Sol 
am going to talk to you just as to them and 
let me speak very plainly to you about what 
things you want to try to do to help your 
people. r J 

^ DON'T SULK. 

" Sometimes my Indian people out there cot 
discouraged. 1 wonder if you ever get dis- 
couraged—want to stop working and study- 
ing, and have nobody speak to you, but sit 
off by yourself, or wrapped up in your shawl, 
a silent little bundle. Now I want vou . the 
next time you feel so to say to yourself, ' No, 
J. won t do so i I will go and do something, 
and stand up straight.' That is real courage! 
I speak of this because this is one thing that 
is very hard for you tnd your people to do 
and that makes it bad for you. Suppose the 
sun should get sulky and not rise some morn- 
ing-No— it rises and sets with untiring faith- 
fulness. That is God's law. We have to try 
hard sometimes— white and colored people as 
well, as Indians. I apeak of it to you be- 
cause ,n the old times, a man or woman could 
go off by himself to the top of some hill, 
and draw his robe around him, and wait till 
he felt like talking; but in organized society 
where every one has some work to do for oth- 
ers, one must go right ahead and do it. Sup- 
pose the cook in the kitchen should get dis- 
couraged and conclude not to get your break- 
fast some morning ! No, in our new life 
we all have something to do, and must do it 
whether we ..feel pleasantly or unpleasantly, 
bo I speak because I know that in the future 
your people have got to overcome that trouble 
and learn self control. 

HOW TO WRITE HOME, 

Another thing. I wish you to be careful 
'about your letters home. Don't spend your, 
time saying to your parents 'I want to see 
you.' They know you want to see thorn. 
They want to see yon— oh so much— but they 
send you away for your good, and they want 
to see how you live here. Try to make little 
pictures in, your letters of your happy, busy 
life here. And if you are a little sick one 
day, or don'tTeel happy, remember that to- 
morrow maybe you will be all over it and 
feel happy again ; but this letter with its lit- 
tle sad picture will travel all to-morrows and 
the day after, and the day after, and the day 
after that, and then another day, and anoth- 
er,, before it reaches the nearest of your 
homes. Then you are all happy— all the 
trouble over— but then your mother gets it, 
and you make her unhappy for a long time! 
Itemember then to write cheerful letters, 
and tell little things, about your getting up, 
how you get up when the bell rings, and how 
it always rings at the same time. How many 
here have ever seen a clock in an Indian house! 



little vegetable garden I per 



an finish my work for my 
trying to secure homes to 
>ls. if it pleases God to pros- 
l will have some of my Oma- 



cool of the dawn, they swiftlv 

selves off the soil, and are none 

where. Beautiful 
"And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that-infe.it the day 
Shall fold up their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently stcol away." 

SOME QUIET FORMS OK DESERT BKAUTY. 

For a few hours after leaving Marah, the 
scenery begin! to improve rapidly. The hills 
become more picturesque. Crystals of gypsum 
lie in the gravel like sparkling stones. -Great 
birds are occasionally seen on the points of rock. 
Meagre vegetation commences. AndLsf veri- 
table stream of beautiful i 



i 




around your homes and your school-houses. 
I say the girls too. I don't believe, in any 
special rights to knowledge. I like to have 
girls know how to strike a nail square on the 
head and how to fix up things about a house, 
boys to learn how to cook apd to sew. All 
work is honorable. The only dishonorable 
thing is laziness. It is a sin before God. 

When I look on these bright brave young 
faces, and think of your going back to carry 
your sunshine and courage into your homes, 
it makes my heart glad. 



Another thing. I want you to be sure to 
talk when you go home,— not to keep silent 
in the home circle. Tell your father and 
mother and brothers and sisters, the things 
you have seen and learned. If people come 
in to hear you don't be afraid. Tell them 
all you have learned. If I had kept still here, 
you would not know what I want you to do 
for your people. 1 

Wore outdojb/rs. 

Another thing. Every woman should work 
out of doors as well as in doors if she wants' 
to keep her health. Don't think that now 
when you go home the boys must do all the 
out-door work, and the girls stay in the house 
all the time. Every man ought to do enough 
about the house to feel an interest in it, and 
make it easier for the women. Both must 
work indoors and outdoors. 

THE AN G EL OF FLOWERS. 

Another thing, I want you to learn how 
to cultivate flowera. Begin by planting lit- 
tle rowa of flowera each aide of the path lead. 



ha friends here, and I bespeak for them your 
help. And I hope that, after the long mis- 
understanding—the Indiana of the white peo- 
ple, and theirs of them,— you will be the 
peace makers; like the white-winged doves, 
to carry the blessings to them that you have 
gathered here by the sea." 



KAS SUSAFEH, THE TRUE SINAI . 

BY CUA&jl. ROBINSON, D. D. j 

Along by the Wells of Mos?s, and so onward 
for a good distance in the wilderness route, the 
track is sand only. But before many days 
travel, as the way bends southward in among 
the mountains, it becomes gravel, and then 
rocks. The scenery is wild, hard and rough. 
The color of the upper hills loses its soft 
blue, and turns to coarse brown. Then the 
emaciated ridges tower all around us, shadowy, 
splintered, and gloomy. Unattractive vast 
ledges of rock, tree-leas, verdure-less, rise 

precipitous confusion on every hand. 

TENT-LIFE IN THB DESERT. 

Not unlikely before long, we shall come up- 
i an encampment of Bedouin Arabs. The 
dark tents, the uncouth figures, the military - 
or rather brigand-air of these creatures, are 
not very reassuring, until one sees his imper- 
turbable Dragoman shaking hands with the 
sheikh, and so knows they belong to friendly 
tribes. It is moat natural that we pause in 
immediate companionship with them, and 
pitch our tenta in their neighborhood over the 
night; but we do it with eome shrinking. 
A thoughtful mind never ceases to be fan. 
" the romance and poetry of this 



ing thr 



Wild mint 
le .orget me- 
9, and make 
we gain our 
ihittim-wood, 



ee, like 
i to die 



Igh the refreshed pi 
grows along its edges - nrert, 
nots may be plucked 
one think of home. . , 
first sight of the acacia-tree, the 

out of which parts of the taberL 

structed. Then there is the .luniper-t 
that under which once Elijah lay dow 
in his discouragement. {/ 

MOUNT SEllBAL. I 

The first kindling of real interest occurs at 
the moment, when, having surmounted a dif- 
ficult declivity, we suddenly are confronted 
with a majestic view of Mt. Serbal. For 
many years, the early Christians considered 
this the true Sinai. It is certainly grand 
enough in all its belongings; in its outlines 
and height, as well as in its rugged sublimity. 
But later investigations have left no real 
ground for doubt that the Mount of God lies 
much further south, and down nearer the cen- 
tre of the Peninsula than this. 

And now the landscape changes into granite 
grandeur unparalleled. It is positively match- 
less in its scenery. The rocks, like terraces 
of stone, Cyclopean in masses, almost close in 
on the narrow path. The steep and precipi- 
tous aidea seem like the edges of some giant's 
quarry, from which colossal layers have been 
torn. And amid all this, man appears so small, 
and God so mighty, that the whole soul be- 
comes subdued, suffused, and is hushed into 
humility. 

Mt. Serbal consists of a vast separated bulk 
of granite, with at least five prominent peaks, 
divided by deep sepulchral ravinea, in the alow 
wear and decay of ages. It seems inaccessible : 
but it has been climbed to the very summit. 
And it is said, aa is always aaid by those who 

' iFa«»t7> 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



IETTEBS FROM HAMPTON QBADTJATES 

The Culture of Time and Teaching. 
Temperance Work. Another Temper- 
ance Worker. A White School Taught 
by a Colored Student of Dabt mouth. 
Self-help. Last Words prompt Taith- 

IVh WORKFR. 

* THE CULTURE OF TIME AND TEACHING. 

There are several good points in the 
following letter. The experience of the 
writer is a usual one with our. graduate 
' teachers. A mental growth .comes after 
leaving school in the isolation which gives 
quiet for thought, and in the work of 
teaching, which brings old lessons into 
practical use. 

f _ Va., Match 3rd, 1882. 

Dear Friend, 
I am proud of this opportunity to express 
to you my sincere thanks for the paper which 
you eent a few days ago. It was very inter- 
esting. ■ I have read it all. 

I Hud that I cau ponder over such things 
out here, with much more care and pleasure 
than I can in town. It is lonesome, and when 
I let out school, I am at a loss what to do. 
Then, when I have papers, etc., lying hy, they 
come quite handy. I have read several good 
books, etc, since I came here. 

My school is growing daily, and the Bchol 
ars are becoming more and more interested iL 
their studies. I hope to have some prepared 
to enter the middle class at Hampton, after 
next session. Some of them are very anxious 
to go there. I am doing all I can to keep them 
encouraged. 

My session will be out in three weeks. 1 ne 
parents (with myself) are trying to get anoth- 
er session. They don't want to .give up the 
school now. when but a few months ago they 
almost scorned the idea of having one. 

Since I have grown natural in the work, 
I feel as though I would be disturbed other- 
wise engaged, though at times it is very wear- 
isome. I suppose when scholars have been 
to school before and are well trained it la differ- 
ent. Taking everything in consideration, I 
feel that I have done quite well. The schol- 
ars have progressed considerably. 

When I came here, there were only one or 
two that could start about reading in theTeata- 
ment; now I have twenty-flve or thirty who 
can acquit themselves very creditably. Have 
some, too, who can take an imaginary voyage 
around the world, telling about all the inter- 
esting places as they go. I have some in A- 
rithmetic and Grammar, all of whom give pret- 
ty good satisfaction. . 

Since I began teaching it has served, in one 
respect, as being taught. A good many little 
things, such as present themselves in the ev- 
ery day practical life, and long Bince forgotten, 
come to me as they never did before. My 
ideas about thing in general are strange ; every 
"thing seems to be presented in a diilerent way. 

The ileasure, too, that is afforded by the 
thought of helping others is of a kind that 
never disappoints. When I look about me 
and see so many on account of my feeble efforts 
bidding farewell to the shores of ignorance 
and barbarism, it brings on a pleasure which a 
multiplicity of words would fail to express. 

Teaching makes me feel more imperfect, it 
gives me a better sight of my position in the 
intelligent world ; pictures out my deficiencies, 
and enables me to better explain the common 
necessities of my race. I would that all the 
voung people, who are competent, would step 
into ?ne field and lay hold of this work. Tho 
grandnessof it is better seen and known by 
■ the putting of one's own shoulder to the wheel. 

But for my friends at the North and at 
Hampton, I could know nothing of these 
things ; hence I can never fail to still acknowl- 
edge to them my lasting gratefulness. 

Your old pupil, 



to the pledge. So you see we are still mov- 
ing along slowly ; though weak yet, we hope 
to be strong, and hope to see some good come 
out of it in after years. We have been quite 
successful so far, only one or two having bro- 
ken the pledge. The people here are getting 
up a petition to be sent to Richmond to try to 
have a vote in spring forbidding the distilling 
of whiskey in the state. A number of cities 
are giving them a helping hand. They brought 
their paper to me to sign, which I did ; I think 
it would be a good thing if it could be swept 
out of every State and District, it is a curse 
to so many people . 

I thank you for the pieces you sent me ; 
they are in plenty of time. I have about three 
weeks to get ready. You spoke of pictures 
in your letter I did not get. I applied, for 
another school in the county, hut there are 
none vacant, so I shall be •bliged to return 
home, without some great change. I would 
rather teach up to July if I could get employ- 
ment. The weather is very had to-day, so I 
could not have Sunday School. We have 
been getting along very nicely all the term, 
but I suppose the school will scatter soon. 

Please, accept my heartiest thanks for your 
kindness toward me this term. I shall give 
ear to your good advice and excellent teacli- 
I wish you much health through life. 



make it a life-work. I hope to return to 
Dartmouth College in February to continue 
my studies . 

I take great pleasure in my school and labor to 
make it what it should be. I spare no pains, 
but work with all my might. My school 
gained groat praise at a Christmas Tree last 
Monday night. I was very proud of them 



lag. 



all. 



they cannot, do. Doing this, their self 
respect is maintained by honest effort to 
the extenTbf their powers. The cost of 
their schooling remainB to be met by 
contributions of scholarships from North- 
ern friends. Every student in the school 
writes each year a letter of acknowledg- 
ment to the friend whose contribution is 
Yours very truly, assigned to his benefit. These letters, 

f ■ giving generally some account of the 
writer's life and struggles for an edu- 
cation, are often of much interest to the 
receiver, with whose consent*, we publish 
a number every year, selected for their 
interest, and .printed without alteration. 

Fr 



SELF-HELP 



The young man who writes the follow- 
ing, is giving according to what he has re- 
ceived. In his night school, Sunday- 
school and reading room, as well as his 
day school, teaching his people the les- 
sons learned at Hampton : 

, 5. C, February, 1883. 



' Yours gratefully, 



M. 



ANOTHER TEMPERANCE WORKER. 

Another brave young worker writes 
thus of her efforts in association with the 
writer of the preceding letter. In such 
union there is both strength and pleasure. 

Va., Jan. \0lh. 1882. 

Dear Friend : 

I have wanted to thank you for the very 
welcome bundle of papers that I received 
last summer, while at Hampton, but have put 
it off until this week when I have, through 
the mail, another nice package. Please accept 
my many thanks for them all. I have found 
them eery useful in my little school, which 
numbers 57. We sometimes walk 5 miles to 
meet with M. E. Smith's society. I have 
taught here for three years, ever since I left 
Hampton. We are .here, where the "harvest 
truly is great" and I hope we are doing much 
good I am engaged in a work that I love : 
the work of drawing out the young mind. 
I sometimes feel that my little help might be 
dispensed with. I am doing all I can to sow 
a good seed, but am anxious to reap what I 
have sown. I still sow in hope, looking to 
Jesus for the result. I shall never forget the 
fervent prayer >ou offered in Virginia Hall in 
May, 1878. I often think of it when every- 
thing is not as pleasant as I would like. My 
term here ends in about 2 months. I don't 
know yet whether the school will be contin- 
ued. , „ 
Y'ours gratefully, 



Dear Friend : 

In reply to yours of the 
8th instant, I report: I am here doing what 
I can to make better the condition of my 
people. They need help, and they need it now, 
but the best way to help is to help one to help 
himself. This is my object. I am teaching 
and I enjoy it. The circumstance's undei 
which I commenced were quite embarrassing 
but now the dark clouds have disappeared 
the 6ky is clea . My school numbers one 
hundred and thirty-six pupils. I have an as- 
sistant teacher. My night school of fifteen 
young men is doing well. The young men 
seem to be thirsty for an education. They 
work during the day, and go to school at 
night. My Sabbath school is, at present, in 
u tlourishing condition. For the benefit of the 
neighborhood I have organized a reading- 
room. So far it works well. Religious books 
and papers would he gladly received and ac- 
cepted for its use. Temperance literature 
would do much good. In short, I am trying 
to do something, and my correspondence with 
Hampton and her graduates gives me encour- 
agement. How are the Generals and teachers ! 
Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, 
Yours truly, 

M. 



A WHITE SCHOOL TAUGHT BY A COLORED 
STUDENT OF DARTMOUTH. 

I Wouldn't such a statement as the fol- 
lowing have seemed incredible even in 
Vermont, fifteen years ago? 

, Vt., Bee. Slit, 1881. 



TEMPERANCE WORK. 



Our graduates generally, both young 
men and young women, add temperance 
work to their labors as teachers. One 
writes as follows of her efforts. We hope 
she may still be able not to lose a day in 
her good work. 

Va. Feb: 20th, 1882. 

Miss*L , 

Dear Friend : 

I received your kind letter, and was more 
than pleased and cheered by its contents. 
Your letters are always a comfort to me. I 
feel thankful that I can say I have enjoyed 
good health this term. I have been able to be 
at my post every day. Have not loift a sin- 
gle hour. And now the term will soon ex- 
pire, which I regret very much, for five months 
are not long enough to satisfy any teacher. 
My pupils are allsorrj they are to be turned 
loose so soon. Last Sabbath was our Temp- 
erance meeting; the house was crowded and 
after our spaaking and i reading, our pledge 
book was opened end nine 



Mrs. i , , 

I received your' postal a few weeks 
ago, requesting each one of the graduates of 
'75 to write a letter, stating what he is doing 
and how he likes teaching, if he is teaching, 
&c. 

I have just finished five weeks of school 

teaching at , and have seven more to 

teach I am obliged to teach winters to help 
me through college. I am a member of the 
Junior Class at Dartmouth. I have been es- 
pecially bleBBed in my efforts to obtain an ed- 
ucation, and the people here have been very 
good to me'in every particular. I am the on- 
ly colored person that ever taught a school in 
this district or hereabout. I taught tins same 
school last winter, and the people and child- 
ren desired me to teach it this winter. I 
did not want to teach it this winter, because 
I had such good luck last, and so much praise 
that I feared that everything might not pass 
off so well this time. But so far, everything 
seemBto go jUBt as well as anybody could ask 

I am the only colored person in the school- 
house. My school is the most advanced in 

the town of , and one of the most 

advanced district schools in the State of Yer- 

The people pay more in for teach- 
ing than in any other district in the county. 
I have the children of <the Jvery best families 
in the place. Mr. , the largest manu- 
facturer in town, a Southern man, who fought 
on the rebel side, and has been an officer of 
high rank, has three children attending my 
school. His brother is the man who hired 
me this winter. 

I like teaching very much and think I shall 



LAST WORDS FBO.M A FAITHFUL WORKER. 

The last letter received at Hampton 
from a faithful teacher who has gone to 
her Heavenly home, will be read with in- 
terest bv her many friends . J 

B , Va., Dee. 7, 1881. 

Dear Mrs. 

You desire to know if I am 
teaching: I am, and have the same school 
that I have taught for four years, here in 

the village of B . It is a source of great 

pleasure to me. The children are making 
rapid progress. I have enrolled 90 pupils; 
average attendance 70. As soon as they can 
read well in the Fourth Reader and have a 
pretty good idea of Arithmetic as far as di- 
vision, I send them to the B Institute 

(which you have probabiy heard of). It is 
about three-quarters of a mile from my school 
house. • 

The school Board keeps me employed ten 
months during the year ; but not in the same 
school, I have a term , of five months in 
the country. My present session ends in 
about eight weeks, after which, I shall be- 
gin my other school. I have not rested from 
teaching longer than two months in any 
year since I left Hampton. I am trying to 
do all the good I can for my people. The 
Lord has wondei fully blessed, and given me 

f eat success in my work. There is nothing 
enjoy more than training the young minds 
for usefulness. As my work may be classed 
among the many bricks that are being laid in 
the great building— the education of our 
race— I try to do it thoroughly. 

I also teach Sabbath school, and find much 
pleasure in it. Of course my duties are alittle 
heavier this year, as I have my household af- 
fairs to attend to, but fortunately my_ health 
16 good, so that I perform them all with very 
little fatigue. I try to teach by precept and 
example, at home, at school and abroad. 

I hope you and Mr. D are well. Please 

remember me. to him. * 

Yours truly, 

J. S. L 



S0H0LAESHL? LETTERS 
Most of our readers understand, per 
haps, that a " Hampton Scholarship " is 
the sum of $10 paid for a year's tuition of 
a pupil. The Hampton students pay, 
themselves, for their board and lodging— 
$10 {Mr month, paid, on the average, half 
in work and hall in cash, furnished by 
their families or by their own summer earn- 
ings; they also provide their own clothes 
and pay for their books. More than this 



From a Senior. 

Dear Sir: 

' A am glad of having the pleasure 
of writingAyou again, to express my thanks 
for your/g»tcful benefactions, which have 
done so much toward lifting me higher in the 
scale of manhood, and fitting me for the duty 
which lies before me. I left school last year, 
being unable to finish, and went off to teach 
school. I was very glad to get into a place 
in which I could d"o something for mj people 
and myself. I soon found that studying and 
reciting lessons in school, was not the hardest 
work to be done. • I opened school in Surry , 
County, on the 2nd of March, last, on a term 
of five months. I taught six months, however, 
one month in a private school before my free- 
school began. 

I met with many obstacles which tended to 
impede my designs ; but I observed that some- 
thing must be done to bring my peOBle in as 
much light as possible; I therefo/S'tried to 
encourage myself and went to wort with alac- 
rity in my well ventilated— though riot thus 
intended — log school-house in the woods. 

The first day, I opened school with thirteen 
scholars, by the end of the first month, I had 
about forty-five, and before the close of the 
term, I had enrolled fifty-three, a number 
I could not comfortably seat in my small and 
very trivial Bchool-house. All of my surround- 
ings were very poor, and especially my school- 
house. I tried to teach my younger scholars 
to road by the word method, but as I knew 
but little about it, I could not teach very well / 
by it, yet I like to teach by it. \ 

The children made quite a progress in their 
studies as. I think, and I was very Borry when 
I had to leave them, but glad that I was com- 
ing back to Hampton, to fit myself better for 
my allotted work. My school closed in July 
and I returned to Hampton, and worked at 
the Saw Mill until school opened, 

I am now in school again, and hope this is 
my last term at Hampton. Whether I Bhall 
ever be able to go to another school or not, 
God knows. I always feel that these are my 
only and last school days ; and I hope, and try 
io improve them to the best of my ability. It 
will tend to fit me that much better for ^y 
work as a teacher. I feel that I learned much ■ 
by going off and teaching a while before I 
finished school. I can see much better what 
I need, and what is required in order to be^a 
good teacher. I feel that " There is a battle 
to be fought, and a victory to be won " for 
my people, and I feel that I am one to whose 
care a part of the charge is given, and I, by 
the aid of an unseen Helper, shall do all I can 
to give a character to the down-trodden and 
poor. 

When I look at those, my dear class-mates,^- 
who have gone out to battle, equipped w^ 
all the honors and credentials, mprally and . 
intellectually, that this dear old Alma Mater 
could bestow, it fills me with an anxious sen- 
sation, wishing that my time would come—- 
quickly. It causes 
be with them. 

But just then, tl 
fellow's steal in and say : " Every 
patiently bide his time;" in oro,e 
ccssful, I therefore must wait. f t ■ 

Added to this, I can only say, that our 
school is much larger this term, than ever be- 
fore. 

Both the Black man and the Red man 
are aiming for higher and better motives. 
They seem to be rivals, yet without any feel- 
ing of envy. I truly believe they will rise if 
they continue in the right course. I had the 
pleasure of seeing the King Kalakaua, of the 
Sandwich Islands, this summer ; the first king 
I ever saw. 

I cannot express my gratitude to you for 
your philanthropical contributions to this In- 
stitute, for the uplifting of mankind, but I 
pray for your success, and that God may keep 
you. 

Very respectfully yours, 
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A card for the ladies. 
Many ladies who are troubled with sick 
headache, especially at this season of the 
year, dislike taking any nauseous dose, which 
often makes them worse instead of better. A 
favorite drink nowVwith ladies are the Seidli- 
tino Seidliti Powders, which are as pleasant 
as lemonade, and are-highly esteemed for Dye 
pepala, Biliousness, Siok Headache, *o. Try 
them. Only Sc. each. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



(continued /rom page 83.) 

have climbed to the top of these might}- oat 
looks, in order to tantalise such as have nev 
er ascended them, that from its elevated plat- 
form the finest prospect is disclosed in all the 
Sinai peninsula. But there is little encourage- 
ment here for experimental excursions. 

THE APPROACH TO 80* AK**' 

From this point onward, the way just grows 
rougher and harder all the time. That must 
have been an experienced, or become a pa- 
tient, traveller, who restrains hiaexclamations 
of weariness and exhaustion. The sun is re- 
lentless: the rocks pour back his fiery rays as 
from a hundred blast-furnaces suddenly open- 
ed. ThemenBigh pitifully fora rest. The path 
at this instant turns abruptly around the 
shoulder of a hill, and there stretches over 
our heads a most cool line of shade from the 
cliffs themselves. There one learns the ineff- 
able meaning there is to the simile, "as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land." 

lint while looking around casually, we sum- 
mon our guide to inquire ; and who can find 
expression 'for his surprise as he learns that 
there, straight before him in the distance, is 
Sinai, sending up its bold and awful front 
from the plain! 

The cut, which accompanies this sketch, is 
singularly accurate, displaying the vast 
where Israel encamped. It represents Has 
Susafeh, which most scholars now admit to be 
the true Mount of the Law. It is not believ 
ed any importance is to be attached to the 
modern announcement of a new discovery at 
Akaba; or to the old tradition concerning 
Gebel Mouse. 
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THE TEACHER'S OONSOIEHOE. 

BY PRES. CHARLES W. ELIOT, 



There are four points of a teacher's duty 
which are not always much emphasized— 
namely, his duty to cultivate in his pupils : 
1, the spirit of inquiry; 2. exactness or truth, 
fulness; :i, the historical sense; 4, the sense 
of honor. 

1*. It is the common habit of elders to re- 
press or try to repress in children and young 
people the spirit of inquiry, which is natural 
to them, and to make them accept an answer, 
explanation, or decision based on authority, 
instead of . encourging them to reach their 
own conclusion through adequate investiga- 
tion. Linguistic studies foster, in both teachers 
and pupils, the inclination to rely on usage. 
Mathematical studies cultivate the taste for 

lii-niun^n* ion ; ;nni scic nti lie -M mi 
of all the studies accessible to children, are 
best adapted to develop and train a just and 
genuine spirit of inquiry. Now, a daring 
spirit of investigation into the laws of nature, 
the customs and traditional opinions of socie- 
ty, the forms and processes of government, 
and the rules and results of trade, is charac- 
teristic of the times, and it is of the utmost 
importance that not only the lew leaders of 
opinion, but the common people also, should 
understand what candid research is and im- 
plies. No adult, who thinks at all, can these 
days help inhaling the pervading atmosphere 
of free inquiry, and every child should be 
habituated to it. The teacher should seize 
every opportunity to make his pupils inquire, 
observe, and reason for themselves on every 
subject which can be brought within the range 
of their inteligence. He should use every 
means to restrict the appeal to authority, and 
to strengthen the habit of reasonable inquiry 
and consequent determination for one's self. 

Even when enforcing that unhesitating 
obedience which is often necessary to the well 
being of a school, the republican teacher 
should remember that submission to a law, the 
grounds of which are understood and accept- 
ed, makes citizens; but that submission to an 
arbitrary command, from fear of punishment, 
niitkcs slaves. 

2, Another very important habit which it is 
the duty of the teacher to inculcate is the 
habit of exactness or truthfulness of thought 
and speech. A great step has been made in 
tins direction when a child has been taught 
that it is a hard thing to get at /a fact, to 
prove a proposition, or to establish a truth. 

Very few adults have any idea how hard 
this process is in history, language, philosophy 
aesthetics, natural science, or, indeed, any de- 
partment of knowledge. It is anatural tenden- 
cy in children and all un instructed persons to 
accept unattested facts and unproved conclu- 
sions which happen to fall in with their pre- 
conceived notions or prejudices. This tenden- 
cy it is the duty of the teacher to combat at 
every turn,and with it the similar tendency to 
^generalize hastily from a few instances. All 
practice in exact observation and exact descrip- 
tion cultivates truthfulness, and this practice 
it should be the care of the conscientious teach- 
er to provide. It is all important that the 
teacher set an example of truthfulness. If he 
pretend to a knowledge which he does not pos- 
sess; if he hesitate to avow on occasion his 
ignorance or his need of further study ; if he 



and descriptions, be must not expect to succed 
in teaching the children who are exposed 
to his influence- to be truthful. Perfect can- 
dor is an indispensable quality in a teacher. 

Children are very quick to detect any lack 
of this virtue in their instructors and govern- 
ors. Indeed, like all inexperienced persons, 
they are prone to attribute deceitful conduct 
to honest people. 

3. Again, it is the duty of the teacher to 
cultivate in his pupils from a very early age 
the sense that they are bound by indissoluble 
ties to past and to future generations; that 
they can not live to themselves alone; that 
they belong not only to a family, buttoatown, 

a nation ; and that they share in 
h and wenlth and in all the barba- 
iBery of their race. Biographies, 
family, histories, local monuments, graveyards, 
town annals, public ceremonies and observ- 
ances, and the social and political organizations 
with which children come into contact must 
be made the vehicles of these ideas of common 
terest, rights, and duties. Children and 
young persons are naturally selfish, ab- 
sorbed in the eager persuit, from moment to 
moment, of what seems good to them at the 
instant, without thought of their relations to 
others. This supreme selfishness the cultiva- 
tion Of the historical sense tends to moderate 
I subdue. 

4. Finally; the conscientious, teacher ought 
to use every endeaver to implant in the minds 
of his pupils a nice sense of honor. This 
timent, which makes part of every n 
character, is at bottom a just sense of wh 
right, true, and generous; but, as applied to 
one's own consciousness, it is nearly equivalent 
to self-respect. Attributed in times past only to 
the privileged few, it muBt become the posses- 
sion of the many, if free institutions are to prove 
durable. That increased attention to the cul- 
tivation of this sentiment is needed in schools 
of all grades may be inferred from the deplor- 
able state of student opinion in colleges con- 
cerning such dishonorable practices as present- 
ing false excuses, Bigning deceitful statements 
in order to secure trivial or substantial advan- 
tages in violations of rules, answering falsely 
at roll-call and cheating at examination. Young 
men who are guilty of these practices in the 
Northern states do not in general, lose caste 
with their fellows thereby; and yet college 
students are the selected products of American 

schools. It is said and, it is to be hoped, 

truly said that in Southern colleges a whole- 

somer condition of public opinion prevails. 
The means of cultivating this sense of honor 
are chiefly these: In the first place, the consci- 
entious teacher ought invariably to make a pro - 
found distinction betwen dishonorable offen- 
ses and those violations of necessary rules 
which mav be inadmissible indeed, but are not 
inherently vicious. It coufoundsall moral dis- 
tinctions in the miu Is of his pupils if a teach- 
er rebuke and punish lick of application, 
pranks, or noise in the Bams manner as lying i 
and cheating. Secoudly, the teacher should 
invariably express the utm >st reprobation of 
dishonorable conduct. Thirdly, he should 
hold up for the admiration of his pupils the 
words and actions of men and womm who 
have conspicuously exemplified the meaning 
and worth of honor. — Unity. 
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J. B. LAZSAP. & CO., 

NEW YORK. BALTIMl 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 

There are a lar^e number of persons out of *mnh 
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THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
busineM, I am on hand at all times to furnish 

PURE PAINTS AND OILS, 

, ER. 



A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AOENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &c. 

Also for, JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
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WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the luteal patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 



business, ;nM ]n-.v iimlts, to merit a continuimci' of ■ ho 
name. Call on 

J. W. BOYENTON, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. Schmelz' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close connections with Old Point Comfort ancLNewport 
News. 6-B8. 
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General Agency 
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HOKSFORD'3 ACID PHOSPHATE 



is useful in dyspepsia. It gives the stomii c 
tone and jmparts vigor to the whole syste n 



A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 



Boget's Thesaurus of English Words. & Phras es 

urpose of this work Is to supply, with respect 
' ;Ush language, a desideratum hitherto unsuo- 
ny language; namely. 
_ jncODti: 



ngiUh language, adesldi 

natlc corablm 

than in the alphabetical order of a dl< 

fgned to aid tht^Engllsh student at 
and elegance of expression, by bringing 
catalogue of the words of the Luil-uur*? 
!assi-d under their chief categories, and h.m i.ly 
" near relationship; aiding at a 
ailable terms best suited to the 
fiought, and helping to the best synonvms so as to 
Hiii-il n„'!iiusl 1 1 -1 1 n ms ru-uses of the 



eve's Si«a?K£5?isa 

DAUGHTERS, S^W&SSB 

An earnest practical talk or a thoughtful woman with 
women Th<- ^lv!<- m -m-v an.' - | Ti^-hl 1 v ; .■,u-h chapter 
lsdellghtf.il reading, apart from th- "vivid .melons 
therein trcatr-d. , in ,l the value of the practical lessons 

to he loarne.l !n,;u every pa.-c Ruv.J I. 1 i:,t; patfei, 

SIMM) Ham... n.!!,,,!!,. Si ,,,l.l,xhe | by snbserip- 
tion, John It. Anderson and H.-nrv v Allen. :>.-, cham- 
bers Street, New York, liood Agents Wanted. 7-10-«J 

J Q Wo ™©MA§, JIS., 

Graduate of Pharmacy, 

26S Butt Street. Cor. Cumber haul, N. iV. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

STRICTLf PURE AID FIRST CLASS MEDiCIHES. 

Special Attention Given to Prescriptions. 

W Arctic SODA WATER dispensed from the Finest 
Apparatus in the < III j -«t 
IMPORTED k DOMESTIC FANCY GOODS. 

R. C. Browni Co 's Capadura, Daddie's 
and other leading Brands of Cigars ; _ 



GUIDE to SUCCESS 

WITH TOBiOr-* 

FORMS 

Is BT FAR the best Business and Social Guide and 
Hand-Book ever published. Much the latest; It tells 
everybody completely HOW TO DO EVERY- 
THING In the best way . How to be your ownXaw- 



yer, how to do Business correctly and successfully, how 
to Act in Society and In every part of life, and contains 
a'gold mine of varied Information Indispensable to all 
classes for constant reference. AGENTS Wanted 
for all or spare time. To know why this book of TFEaL 
value and attraction sells better than any other, apply 

10-8*. DOUGLASS BROS. Publishers, Philadelphia. 



MUSIC 



(00 Popular Songs, worda and music, 30 cts. 
IOO Comic Songs, word and music, 30 ct.s, JOO 
Sentimental Songs, words and music. 30 ctn. 1 00 Old 
Favorite Songs, words and music, 3Q cts. | OO Opera 
Songs, words and music, 30 eta. |QO Home Songa, 
words and music. 30 cts. 1 00 Irish Songs, words 
ami itnisie, 30 Ct« | OO Ethiopian Songs, words and 
music 30 «s I OO Scotch Songs, words and music, 
30 eta. Any four of the above lots for One Dollar. 
All of the above for Two Dollars. The above comprises/ 
nearly all of the most popular music ever published 
and is the best bargain ever offered. Order at once. 
Postage stamps taken. Piltlloett.-s, Violins. (hiilarR 
and Musical Instruments at low prices, ll-^fi. 

World Mamif. Oo. 120 Nassau St. New York. 
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after edition, until the original plates have been 
i out, and is now Issued from new plates under the 
jrshlp of J. L. Roget. tHe son of the author. 
While the system and plan -of the work, 



id by Dr. Roget, remains' unchanged, yet It lias 
n In many respects enlarged and Improved by the 
o worthy than ever of a place upon 
Many new words have been r ' J 

the father and some by the i__ , 

and, while we still miss a word or two for which we 
ve had occasion to look, the book may be regarded 
nearly exhaustive. The very full index makes It 
iy to consult, and It Is one of the few books which we 
_ onot afford to be without. As we have said, It Is a 
standard, and there are no terms tne critic can use In 
speaking of It but terms of unqualified praise —The 
Churchman. Crown 1 vo. nearly 800 pages, |2.00. 

JOHN R. ANDERSON. *&>., 

06 Chambers St., New York. 
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4th WARD DRUG STORE. 

Cor. Chheh & Calvert Sts. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

T-TT A Tl TUT A flTBT. 

None but the Purest and Best Medicines 
Dispensed. 

FANCY GOODS, 

SODA WATER, 
t_t CIGARS. 



Theodorlck il WlUlanu. Wm. Dickson 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

— AD— 

Commission Merchants, 

2*4 ROANOKE SQUARE, 

Horfolk, V v 



To Friends of the Institution > 

In connection with other industrial depart- 
ments of the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute, there is also a first-class book, 
job and newspaper 

STEAM PRINTING OFFICE ' 

AND \ / 

BOOK BINDERY, - « 

stocked with everything necessary to produce 
good work at low prices. 

Besides printing the Southern Workman and ^ 
African Repository, (organ of the American 
Colonization Society) we also have a fair ran 
of job printing from the town and vicinjty. 

But we are desirous of increasing, this branch 
of the business, and would solidtWork from 
friends of the Institute, in all parts of Utae . 
country. The office employs ten regular \ 
hands (exclusive of manager) viz:— three 
colored students, (one from Afric.%) one Indi- 
an ; five ex studenta ; (one female) one book_-bin 
der, and one white apprentice. _ 

We have a double super-royal Hoe Cylinder 
Press, and a Gordon Jo ;i Press, run by a Bax- 
ter engine, thus enabling us to turnout work 
quickly and cheaply. — ~ 

THE BINDING DEPARTMENT 
is a new feature, and we would be pleased to 
receive ordera from a diatance, feeling assured 
that we can give satisfaction both as regards 
workmanship and price. 

Back numbers of all publications furnished 
to complete volumes. 

Special prices quoted on all work from a 
distance, to cover freight charges, etc. 

Any work given the office, not only helps the 
school, but creates an opportunity for students 
to learn a trade that will be of use to them in 
after life. 

; Specimens, estimates, circulars, and any 
information regarding the school, will be 
cheerfully furnished, upon application. 
Address all communications 

C. W. Bstts, Manager. 
Normal School Steam Press. 
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22 Light Street r 

BAIjTIMOHE, M<J.i 

DEALERS IN 

Wrought Ikon Pipe 

, FOE STEAM, WATER and GAS. 
«UJl AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEE, 
LAED and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THEOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS, 
i fob Prick List. 




KETJTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BAIilIMOBE, 1 



QUININE SUBSTITUTE. 



THERMALINE 



The Only 26 Cent 
AGUE REMEDY 

IN THE WORLD. 

CURES , 



CHILLS&FEVER 



And all MALARIAL DISEASES. 



READTHIS 



n Ei-deh Thomson, Paslor 
rch Of the Disciples of 
| Christ. Detroit. Mich.—- My 'tea, 
was atanpnuvly 10 and entirely prostrated from CMIk 
and Fever. Quinine and other medicines were tried 
without eftect. Mr. Craig, who had used Th«.-JU». 
u a tonic advised a trial of Thuhauk*. which waa 
done, resaiuai in his complete recovery within a few 

""It all isuaoisis, « w ra Btl 

DUNDAS DICK * CO., 112 Whits Street, N. Y. 

SEIDLITINE £w D Tk z s 

As plea sant as I fe- 1AC H | 

L^BEHiiM; 

Herniate the Bowels easily [U|| 
end pleasantly. Cares Cons- Mm 
tlpatlon, Piles, Biliousness,. 
Headache, Heartburn, 4c. All I 

Druggists, or by mail, 26o. per ■ - 

box. DUNDAS DICK t CO., 112 White 
Street, Ne w York. ■ 

J Capsulets. 

I The safest and most 

J reliable Cure for all 

fJattMeTflv 1 tue urinary Organs. Certain 
Cure in eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. The best medicine in the 
cheapest. Beware of dangerous imitations. 
All Druggists, or by mail, 75c and 11.60 

Err boy- Write for Circular. DUNDAS 
IOK A CO., 112 White Street. New York. 

■ J l Instantly relieved by the use 

iMlWj „f MAC0.UEES MATICO 

applications of it. ^jj^jjsol d by all 

Druggists, oi mailed on receipt ol EJRM 
by DUNDAS DICK & CO., MTg WWH 
Chemists, 112 White Street, New York. 

lM». 



OIl D POINT COMPOIIT, TaT^.. 

Sitoated'one hundred yards front Fort Monroe, at the coniuence of the 
Cheeaoeake Bay and Hampton Boads, being the first pent o land lying 
«Zdin.l» Cape, of Virginia, about fifteen 
Norfolk and Portetnou.lt; all psssenge. steamers running ... ™ 
cities touch at the pier, going and rrturniug. "ill. the I h . Mails, 'analog 
on ytweny rods from Ae Hotel, which is eub.tant.ally bull, and com. 
\ fo^uM, furnished; ha. two Otis' hydraulic P^« n .f" ^ 
«loctric bells or Creightons Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water, rooms 
for lath including H*< Sea, and closets on every floor hj 
feet syatem of drainage of any Hotel or any public buildings the country. 
As a resort for the pleasureseeker.invalid.or reatingplace for tourists on their 
way to F ond" or the North, this bouse, with accomodations for.bou ,000 
guests presentaioducements which certainly.re not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium- H«» during t ,«, »Mw^ 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs v , liiel .1 ™**"° ~ 
* 35.000 square feet encircling .be bouse on all sides) encase ' ^." r view 

abiing .lie most f^™**™™ %™n2uZ Sw "oi^Coui 

S record'of the Me.eorl.igiral ..Wyv„«.,ry forth* l»»t hi ear. si ow 
an average temperature of 00 deg , deg , , .leg. n, umtuer , 
r >9 deg 40 in autumn; 4.j d»*ir., 44 (lt'g., 4.. o* g. y 1 Y jj i_ 
Sra^t^elpeSiy'.da^d SS^SSSXZ gUTwinte» 

ovZTa- .^rofuTu ... n "X "and - beach, but a few fee. from ,l.e bed- 
rTSe..^ of .be Hygeia. 

For further informa.ion address, ^ pH0EBUS ra^p^r. 

ArTRIArW^HOATriM JOBBER 

ILL CU1ILT. SHSTHTUTE ■jRJBiH'H: 



Danier|.B^l^ltoufa^ry. 

ros for Lumber Yards ic) 
■ and Most Complete Efltab- 
tl on -be Gl obe. 
A T.W AYS WELCOME 

ATTY'S (BEETHOVblT 

27 STOFS 

IHA1TD OKGAH, Sew Style 
rio. SO00.27BT0PS H Oct- 
avosot theCclobrated G0L- 
a> DEN TONGUE REEDS- It 
1« toe Finest Organ sver 
|maae. A Caveat ts mod 
t tie Fare-it CjJIec.topro 
ict It. No other merrirr/rrel- 
rerean build this Orqan. 
, Price with Stool.Hu-fhQ A 
\ Blc and Book only — tptV V 
Oabinet, Parlor, Chapel A Pips 
Oroana. $30 and onwards, in oreat v" i - 1 - 

-3 jiGOO. Warranted r 
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Above is the exact representation of the. 
SEWINU MACHINE we sell for - 



11 

It is in every respect the very best of U>a 
"singer sti'le OF MAfcHIOTS, 
finished in the best manner, with the latest 
improvements fo. winding the bobbin the 
most convenient stylo of table, with extension 
leaf largo drawers and beautiful cover, 11 
"TAKDS WITHOUH A RIVAL • , f 



ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND PRINTEES' SUPPLIES. 

J.F.W. nnp m A nT^G^MANI ST., BALTIMORE, M 



jwiriis. u. MoNBUjXi, 

bsTltea attention of the pubUc to her large and care- 

Boots cfc SUoes 



aaiiTwork made to order, and repalrlog oeauy oottt 
MRS. M. M MHUL. HA^WIPTOH. VA, 

IN CONSTANT DEMAND 

A STAPLE ARTICLE, 8EIAIMG FOREVER, IS 

THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

aStttiul Cl., riilladel|iliia. »* 



OF BEWING MACHINES. W e do not ask 
rou to pay for it until you see what -you are 
ouying. We only wish to know that yon, .in- 
tend really to buy a Machine and are wi ling 
to pay *a0 for the best in the market. Write 
to us sending the name of your nearest rail- 
road Station, and we will M nd /the machine 
and give instructions to ojlow you to exam- 
ine it before you pay for it. L 

ARTH&CO., Vj 
'29 Filbert Street, ^ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

tWB-U-82. 3 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

J\ (sooosiaoa to yosvaas » "UTI 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHIHIST8' SUITLIES, 

Hardware, ssi M•cl»»lo.• Tool* 
BELTIMO, PACKIMO, OILS * WASTE, 
PIPE AND PITTIHOS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS. 



7-82. No. S Market Sauarc. Norfolk, Va. 



If you wish to I GARDENING 
^"SSSS* fPOR PROFIT. 
If you w'lsh to be- 1 PRACTICAL 
come a Commercial , pi OR1CULTURE 

Flori3t,read 1 r 
II you wish 10 Gar- GARDENING 
^or r HomefljS2 (FOR PLEASURE, 
only, read ' 

All by PKTEIt nESIl>EllSO?l. 

Price $1.S0 each, postpaid by taail- 
ur Combined CaUllo: 
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Oa week lu your own town. Term! .and *»ouHlc 
BfVliTAddreas H.HiUxrr 4 Co., P ortland, Maine . 

To»obor» X7i7-«a»to«ail 

Otererykind, to fill Spring Summer and 
Fall engagements now coming to band. 

Or JJa and unda-fraduaU, of any school, 
Seminary, or College or other pe raomfdMta 
ing to tiach, should not fail to address at 
once, with stamp, for application form. 

National Teachers' Agency. 

CINCINNATTI, OHIO. 
N B.-Situations in tho Fsrt and &tit* » 

$5 t0 $20Io'dr1astt SSgRSS&SS 
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THE ILEOTBIO LIGHT AT SEA. 
For the v iry striking pioture upon our first 
T> W c we are indebted to the courtesy o( Mess- 
era Harper I rothers, and are glad that we are 
thus enablec to give our readers so effective 
an illustration of the use of the electric light 
at sea Bj :he arrangement in use the bril- 
liant rays at a thrown directly upon any object 
in the patln 'ay of the vessel carrying thelight, 
and by this means the danger from collision 
with iceberf, s or other obstacles is largely a- 
voided. Ti lere seems no doubt that in time 
these lights will be adopted upon all light- 
houses, vess lis, etc. and the accidents of ocean 
travel be I ty just so much diminished. 



A WEDDI 

A few wei ks 
neatly prinU 
handed me 
Mil. 

llequett . you 
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.go the following invitation, 
[delicately tinted paper, 

I MUS. JullK U. Ki.NOKMi, 

pretence at the Marriage oj their. 



told the girls assisted their father in making 
the improvements in their pretty home, and 
have also kept their younger brother for sev- 
eral terms at the Richmond Institute, where the 
young.men tbey have just married are teach- 
ers. Vassar and Jones are botliLynchburgers, 
the latter having special claims on my inter- 
est from having been born a slave in my hus- 
band's family. Both were so fortunate in 
their school days as to attract the attention of 
a benevolent Northern gentleman, who sent 
them to Hamilton college, New York, where 
both graduated, and have since done credit 
to their friend's kindness iu taking high posi- 
tions as teachers and leaders of their people. 
Mr. Jones is well spoken of as a lecturer and 
preacher, and gives good promise of usefulness 
in the land of his birth. 

The night of the wedding I went to the 
church very early. The hour for the cere- 
mony was Si o'clock, *ut knowing there 
would be a crowd, I went long before the 
time, and found only the sexlon putting the 
finishing touches to the arrangements. The 
church, built lately by the colored Baptists, on 
the 'site of their old'ch'urch, which was con- 



Alic £, to Pnor D. E. Vassar 
and 

Bosa, ■ o Prof. Joseni E. Jones, 

the Court Street Bdptit Church, 

LYNCHBURG, V*. 

"What woi derful progress these people have 



i msi >n the time commonly allowed 
e generation," was my reflection, as I 
looked at th i dainty envelope inscribed with 
a monogram "What effort what pcreevence, 
what capability has been displayed, what 
difficulties h ive been undergone to transform 
the slaves of twenty years ago. into the leaders 
of their race among us, into property holders 
and teachers " 

But who a e Mr. & Mrs. John Kincklel who 
are Pmfcssoi I Vassar and Jones! 

At the ris! : of invading somewhat the sanc- 
tity of dome tic life, I must, in order to fur- 
nish a propei account of this wedding at the 
colored cbur :h, give a little sketch of the 
principal act >rs in the scene, 

"Uncle Jo in Kinckle" as everybody calls 
the worthy baggage-man of the city, accord- 
ing to our S( uthern custom of expressing con- 1 
Bldcration fcr the elderly colored people a- 
mong us, is 1 i great character here and fully 
merits the hi ih esteem with which he is re- 
garded. "1 here is not a business man in the 
place, who 1 as more entirely the confidence 
of the coniminity, or more thoroughly deserves 
it," said oui leading book seller, a promi- 
nent democrat, the day of the wedding, which 
was the geniral theme of interest in the town. 

Like most of the old slaves, Uncle John has 
a pathetic st >ry to tell of his carly_life. "I 
was put upo i the block to be sold for debt" 
he says, "aid would have been bought by 
the traders, ind taken away from my wife and 
children if i' had not been for the Episcopal 
minister. I e was a poor man, and he did not 
want to owi slaves, but he said he had mar- 
ried Rachel ind me, and we had been mem- 
bers of his c lurch, and he had baptized our 
little childn n. and he could not bear to see 
us parted thit way, and he bought me, and 
then gave tr e my freedom, and said I could 
pav him the money just as I earned it. Just 
think of him trustin' me that way, takm' the 
word of a p lor nigger, that had nothin'. but 
the close or on his back to pay a thousand 
dollars!" Truly did Uncle John vin- 
dicate the ci nfldenco of his white friend, and 
the emancip ition found him well established 
in business, which ho still continues to the en- 
tire satisfac ion of the travelling community. 

His pathway has not always been without 
thorns; beii ginuch too sensible and business- 
like to be ca ried awuyby the political excite- 
menfwhich upset so many of the colored people 
in the first y are of freedom, he was accused by 
his own raa of joining with the"wbite folks" 
against their interest, and at one time the ne- 
groes were io excited against him, that his 
stable and i everal valuable horses were burn- 
ed by malic ious people. His little home, un- 
der the thri fty management of his excellent 
wife, has bt en the abode of place and comfort ; 
and as his < bildren grew up, they have had 
every advantage he could aff.rd them. 

Both the daughters are graduates of How- 
ard Univenity, and since leaving school have 
taught in t le public schools of the state; in 
tlfeir vacat ons improving themselves by trav- 
el, ari# wh in at home occupying themselves 
with music and literature and thepractice of 
many oseft 1 domestic arts. I have had many 
pleasant vi its to the little flower-embosomed 
cottage, al rays orderly within and without, 
and as I Ba in the tidy parlor surrounded by 
books and pictures and musical instruments, 
have marv< lied at the taste displayed in its a- 
. Among the books, I have noticed 
x podia of literature, given one of 
"a friend," whose name she was 
' and a work called 
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demned after a panic in which many persons 
were killed and injured, cost nearly $80,000 
and is substantial and handsome. Over the 
pulpit is a memorial window, bearing the 
name of the deceased pastor Dr. Morris, whose 
portrait hangs near, and also the names of the 
nine women killed in the panic. The first 

Eicture on the stained glass represents the 
aptism of Christ by John the Baptist, and is 
no doubt a great stand-by for the faithful iu 
defeuding tbfeir favorite doctriue. -The altar 
was handsomely adorned with flowers form- 
ing numerous bouquets and garlands, two 
beautiful oleanders In tubs hidden under moss 
oeing prominent among the ornaments. Be- 
fore the pulpit lay a white rug elaborately bor- 
dered with evergreens and bunches of flowers, 
or the bridal couple to stand on. The church is 
beautifully lighted with chandeliers mid side 
burners, and when the gas was turned on the 
effect was very good indeed. The pews iu 
front of the pulpit were reserved for invited 
guests by white strings, and 1 beard some of 
the tint comers who did not belong to th" 
select circle whispering somewhat curious cum 
meets on the "preparations for the aristocracy," 
but as the house filled with a well-dressed 
audience, every thing seemed to be good- 
humored, and was gracefully managed. 
1 A few young girls, who were to be at the 
reception given by the brides, entered 
i party costume, looking extremely well in 
white muslin and flowers, and several very 
dignified looking matrons, wearing stylish 
caps and dark dresses, took their scats among 
the invited guests. 

The organ gallery was filled with white la- 
dies and gentlemen, interested spectators of 
the Bcene. Just as every body was getting 
tired of waiting, an important looking ush- 
er took his stand before the pulpit and said 
gravely ; "I ''-ope all our friends will be very 
quiet ;" silence fell upon the buzzing, whis- 
pering crowds, the organ pealed forth, and 
then good old uncle John Kinckle walked 
lolemnly up the aiBle looking thoroughly re- 
sectable with his smooth grey locks falling 
,ver the collar of his broadcloth suit. His 
vife who is in very feeble health, and »as 
lardly able to undergo the excitement, lean- 
■d on his arm, looking extremely ladylike in 
black silk with lace about her neck. Other 
relations followed, and were duly seated by 
the ushers, whoarnnged' everything admira- 
bly and then the attendants, four couples on 
each side, entered and were conducted to their 
places. The groomsmen wore the regulation 
black suits with white gloves, but the brides- 
maids were all handsomely dressed in a va- 
riety of costumes. One who stood just in 
front of me and poseaesed a very good figure, 
wore an elegant white satin dress with a long 
train puffed to the waist, with tiny pink bou- 
quets sprinkled promiscuosly over it, and the 
other damsels had equally handsome combi- 
nation of lace silk and Bowers, all vanily and 
follvno doubt, but very becoming to the 
•earers, and helping to fill up a very pretty 
scene. . . . . 

Alter this stylish party, the minister, who much 
to mv surprise was a white man, and proved 
to be Dr. Korah, principal of the Richmond 
Institute, in which the bridegrooms are teach- 
ers, and a kind friend of all the young peo- 
ple, was escorted to his place. Then thetwo 
brides and their grooms, all very hsndsome- 
ly dressed, the girls in white satin with tulle 
veils, abundant laoe, flowers, etc, were duly 
arranged before thtdoctor, and the ceremony 
was performed, trff minister using most of 
the service of the Episcopal church, of which 
both the brides are members, and closing with 



for somethin' when they aint nothin'." 

sople disposed to oe critical migh thave com- 
mented on the lavish expenditures of this wed- 
ding, the trousseaux of the brides consisting 
of numerous silk dresses, with ornamented 
under-wear, by dozens and scores, but the 
money spent was all honestly earned, and it 
was not unnatural that the young people, feel- 
ing that much was expected of them as the 
leaders of their race in society, should have 
been tempted to make s :i c display. Both 
of the brides and the faithful swains to whom 
they are now wedded, have been working and 
waiting for years for this occasion, and we 
wish them every happiness this world affords 
and a long continuance in usefulness, now 
that their little triumph has passed off so aus- 
piciously. 

I had noticed with the wedding party, a 
nice looking young mulatto man wearing gold 
eye glasses and having rather a foreign air, 
and learned that he was uncle John's nephew 
from Boston. 

At my invitation, he called to see me the 
next day, and I found Mm very intelli gent 
and interesting. He had apparently unlearn- 
ed every thing Southern and learned everything 
Northern, having been taken to Boston by his 
mother when quite a child, and educated 
there. He had begun to make his living as a 
house-boy, then had some training in a store, 
— rj is now very happv in having been taken 
,o a lawyer's ofli.e with hopes of getting in- 
iu practice in time. The young man dwelt 
with much earnestness upon the pleasures and 
— -if Boston, and grew quite enthu- 
ts fine public library, told me of 
the plan upon which it is managed, talked of 
Wendell Phillips, who is the president of a 
:olorcd men's club bearing his name, to which 



belonged, and s:>oko gratefully of 
; shown by the "silver tougued or- 
protegees. He savs colored people 
ch kindness from New England 
erally, and there is little to remind 
v race prejudice. He spoke with 
g of 
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LOCAL OPTION. 

Editor Southern Workman: 

This is a subject which I think should ocs 
cup? the attention of all thinking men of this 
State. Last year it was a matter for study and 
action in our sister State, but she lost it, end 
now I am told it will be brought up in Vir- 
ginia this fall, and I hope that she may not 
follow the example of her sister Slates, but 
will rather take that of Ohio and Iowa. But 
truly l am afraid that the cause will be a bait 
one unless there is more said and done about 
it than has been. I have never taken the 
stump, and hope I never shall, but I shall use 
all my power to help on this grand law, and 
I truly hope that every teacher and preacher 
in the state of Virginia may do the same. 
The great trouble is that almost all the voters 
arc users of mm, and many of them say they 
will never vote for a law to tokc away their 
own pleasure, yet they sny that such a law 
ought td be passed for those who don't know 
how to use rum without making beasts of 
themselves/ But they say they know how to 
useit.sndTion't think that they Would be de- 
prived of it because others do not. To such 
I quote Paul, . "I will eat no. more meat" i-c. 
I was talking with a man not long ago who 
is a member of the church, and I asked how he 
.was going to vole on the subject. He frank 
ly said he would vote against such a law. for 
he liked his dram, and if he thought that the 
prohibition law ever would pass in this S'ate, 
he would buy himself a barrel of whiskey and 
put it awav, if he had to sell his horse to 
do so. And this man is uot the only man' a- 
hout this place who would do this. Yet I 
don't think that all wili go against it- When 
we see what whiskey has done and is doing 
for our ptople. I think Hit lovers of humanity 
should come up with all their pinjfcr against 
this great evil or mankind . Nip (he evil in the 
bud and let it die. I have al vva^-. been as, 
strong against the idea of women voting as 
any body, but now 1 could willingly ask the 
sisters of the Old Dominion to come over and 
help us, believing as 1 do that almost all of 
them would vote for such a law. But as they 
are not allowed to vote, I usk 1 
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which I wAuld commend to sll interested 
the African race. The house bM been con- 
siderably e nlarged of Iste years, and I am 



an extempore prayer. 

After the ceremony, I noticed one of our 
prominent physicians and other white gentle- 
men offering congratulations and good wishes 
to the bridal party. There was general inter- 
est and sympathy felt for the worthy family 
on this important occasion, and the on y un- 
amiable remarks I Beard on the subjeot were 



fortunateT probably because less deserving »g° . I 
than the Kinkles, talked vary spitefully^*, 
these "old issue free nigger, setten themselves 



iisposition. 

It seems he went into a barber's shop 
Main St. and after taking his seat noticed 
that the barbers, all colored- men, stared at 
him and each other in a peculiar manner. 
After some delay, he was shaved and went 
his way, and learned afterwards that there 
was a sensation in the town jfn the 'subject, 
as he was the first colored person ever Bhaved 
in that shop, which is used exclusively by 
white people. 

He remarked that such distinctions were 
not made in Boston, and ho had grown up 
without knowledge of the prejudices common 
here. He entered the shop without thought 
of giving offense; if he had known how his 
action would be regarded he would not have 
gone to the shop ; the bather's living depended 
on his customers here, and it was not a mat- 
ter of any importance to himself as he was 
only here for a visit. 

A few days after the wedding I called to 
see Mrs. Kinckle, and found her in bed very 
feebb. but composed and cheerful. She has 
always been an interesting person to me, per- 
fectly unpretending, but with a certain digni- 
ty about her SB a wife and mother, and the 
head of a family. She said she had made .a 
great effort to keep up, until.l.cr daughters set 
out on their wedding trip, which they did 
immediately after the marriage, but had been 
much prostrated ever since. The children 
wereunwilling to leave her and she had not 
allowed them to find out how sick she was, 
knowing that it would spoil their enjoyment. 
She called a girl who was polishing neat ma- 
hogany furniture In the room, to bring her 
the lettcrsTind postals received from the bri- 
dal party, andgavs me a batch of lively, affec- 
tionate epistles from the girls and their hus- 
bands, describing all the interesting sights they 
were seeing in their Northern trip, and the 
pleasures they were having, only marred by 
the fear that their dear mother was sick and 
leding their attention. 

Mrs. Kinckle introduced me to her sister-in- 
law, the mother of my Boston visitor, who 
was a slave in early life in Virginia, but has 
seenagreat deal of the world of late years,hav- 
intr lived in various Northern Btates. Atone 
time she was employed in a boarding-house 
in Hartford, where Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. 
Hooker were staying, and Bhe was much pleas- 
ed to And that we had a mutual fnen d in the 
last named interesting lady. It was not a ut- 
tie suggestive and diverting to hear this ex- 
slave speak in terms of affectionate familiarl- 
tvof "Mis. Harriet and Miss Isabella," just, 
as she would have spoken of her old msater s 
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. . ilk kindly to jour husband 
make them promise to vote for the law ; i 
ladies, tell your friends that unless they vote 
for the prohibition law they need not 
you again. All teachers admit that tl 
of our race lies with the children of . 
therefore I say that this subject is of grave 
importance to every clear minded person 
in this State. Every teacher should use all of 
his power to have the great temptation remov- 
ed from our boys; and the best temperance 
pledge I know is a prohibition law. All out 
temperance pledges will prove a failure to the 
young till this law is passed. So preachers 
and teachers, do all you can to save your race ; 
and remember you are working for the whole 
human race when you are trying to put down 
the sale of whiskey. See what rum is doing 
for the land to-day, and hear the cries of- the 
poor women and children, from whopi rum 
has taken their bread, clothes, and-'homes. 
Windeor Va, July 1882. 



A. E. W. 
1 



DIED. 

' On May 29th, Mrs. Jennie (Shclton) 
Ivy, of consumption, contracted while 
teaching.in the face of many hardships 
during the severe winter of 80-81. She 
graduated in '76, and from thatstyar; 
taught regularly and with great suopess, 
in the counties of Mecklenburg and Bed- 
ford. Her marriage to Mr. P. B. Ivy, 
took place Feb. 22nd, '81. Testimony to 
her good works comes to us both from 
her class-mates and her employees; the 
former say of her; "Her illness was borne 
with that fortitude and resignation which 
characterizes the true follower of Christ, 
aud makes death sad only in thafi.tlic sub^ 
iect cannot remain longer to engage in the* 
service for mankind. Only those of us 
who knew her can feel her loss to the list 
of Hampton graduates." The" superin- 
tendent under whom she taught for four 
years writes " She was always found on 
the side ol truth, right and duty. " 

Jane 15th, at Hampton Institute, 
after a short illness, J. Rosa Spratley, a 
member of the graduating class. At a 
meeting of her classmates held shortly al- 
ter her death, a series of resolutions were 
adopted, from which we quote; "Miss 
Spratley was, we believe, a true follower 
of Christ She was of a mild disposition, 
was sedate, peaoeful, and always willing to 
submit to the right; " i 

Her teachers feel that she wduld have 
made a good worker, m d^m^P"^ e 
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unfriendly Southern neighbors into their 
best helpers. 

The future of such schools as these is 
fall of promise, for even though, as indi- 
vidual enterprises, they may seem of com- 
paratively small importance, they are the 
strawB that show which way the wind 
blows. The need of the South has been 
the opportunity of the North, and the ma- 
jority of Southerners already appreciate 
that it has been nobly used. In their 
turn and according to their means, they 
are taking up the work, and they bring to 
it an enthusiasm which seems to ensure its' 
future. There is still plenty to be done, but 
the identity of interest is fairly es- 
tablished, and the Southerner of to day is 
as ready as the New Englander, to ac- 
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We believe that there is food for 
thought in the following letter, which re- 
quires to be prefaced only by the expla- 
nation that Rosa Pleets is an Indian half 
breed who went through a three years' 
course at Hampton, and returned to her 
people in September, 1881. 

St. Stephen's Mission-, 

Fort Sully, 
DakotahTer. 

Lieut. G. Le R. Brown. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Swift asks me to write you in 
reference to Indim girls who wish to go to 
Hampton, and tegs you will give him as ear- 
ly an answer 'is possible. Rosa Plcet3 has been 
with me for three months, and has given me 
complete satisfaction. If surrounded by good 
influences she wilt do nobly. She is quite 
anxious to return to Hampton for a wbile, and 
we are to have her to do so. It his occurred 
to us that if she were taught a trade as the 
boys are. it WOUW give her a certain position 
of saj priority, that would enable her to be a 
most excellent helper in our work. The Sun- 
day school would be under her charge with my 
assistance. I would suggest that she be 
taught knitting, dressmaking, and also should 
receive lessons on a cabinet orgau. I, myself, 
consider it a mistake to keep the girls fur so 
short a time and not give them a trade, as it is. 
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Subscribers are reminded that, from 
July to October inclusive, this paper is re- 
ducedJto an eight page form, resuming in 
Noveiiber the twelve page form. 



advanced t 
here. If the girls were taught some < 
in a thorough manner they would b 
uable as assistants in the work of e 
their people, even if they are not t< 
except in their regular domeatn 
But a young Dakotah woman who 
fill, who can earn money, lias mare 
than a young man has,* * * * 



OOEBESPONDENOE. 

Honolulu, JuntUl, 1882. 
. The Cabinet Ministers of this little king- 
dom have resigned, and an entirely ne-v Cab- 
inet has taken their places. Three of us in 
a most solemn manner gave up what are call- 
ed "high trusts." and stepped down from the 
official pedestalsupon which we were exposed 
to the gaze and criticism of the nation, that is 
of some sixty thousand nun, women and 
children. However, a change of ministers 
in this little kingdom is a not uncommon 
event. It is quite the fashion here, as it is in | 
Hayti, Mexico and South America. There j 
have been eight Ministers 
in the nine years. It retr 
lishman getting shaved in 
Bearing a noise in the str 
the barber, "what is that' 
to the door, looked and 
his shoulders and replied, 
tion," and continued th 
change in the governmen 
here. It may be like the disturbance of 
small pood as compared with a great lake, or 
the raging of a canal as compared with the 
surging of the ocean, but it is apolitical com- 
motion, and is entitled to be respected accord- 
ingly. The Government of this kingdom is 
a very rickety affair, owing to many good 
and sufficient reasons. It expresses certain 
phases of a, very curious problem, and is 
worthy of Btudy by political students. The 
fact that the nation is Tom Thumb in size.does I buVthe eie 
not make the principles concerned, or the ev- 
olution in progress, or the logic of events any 
the less interesting. The smallest painting, 
hardly larger than the hand, under the brush 
of a master, may involve as much skill, and 
demand as much studv as the largest battle 
pieces by Vernet, As' a "study," the little 
Hawaiian problem is probably the most in- 
tricate that exists. He who will collect the 
facts truthfully, and treat them justly and 
philosophically, will make a valuablo contribu- 
tion to political history. The present inter- 
est of the United States in this kingdom is 
wholly due to the geographical situation of 
the Inlands, which are destined to be the 
commercial and perhaps military arena for 
the combat between the Anglo-saxou and 
the Chinese. In other countries the political 
problems are with growing races. Here they 
are with a dying race. In the commercial ) ftnt j 
and industrial interests of the Island the na- 
tives have little share. That they have none 
is their own fault. The country' was theirs, 
hut they chose to give it up to foreigners, of 
their own free will; they have parted 
with their birth right, and now tffe largest I r ( 
part of the property of the kingdom is in the l „ 
hand "f the whites, the Americans, the Eng- i. 



they all keep step, and makes them follow 
leaders who have fixed their ideas and have 
founded resolutions. But the average commu- 
nity has only an average wisdom, and that is 
a sorry affair. I have now been connected 
with the Hawaiian Government for nearly 
two years, nnd have watched the process of 
political evolution with the deepest interest. 
It was the dream and hope of those who took 
this little race out of paganism, to make it take 
rank with the civilized and Christianized na- 
tions of the world. I desired to see that accom- 
plished. But one must deal coldly with facts, 
and accept the inevitable disposition which 
they make of .themselves. The stability and 
respectability of the Government is due solely 
: "" r ™ ,m " i to the conserving influence of the whites; take 
'the fcn K' | that out, and you have Hayti and San Domin- 
! go, and a renewed paganism. The Hawaiian 
nationality is,already a failure, and a sad one. 
I know that same few think otherwise. The 
new Minister AwForeign Affairs has an abiding 
faith in a recuperated nation; give him all the 
conditions requisite, and there would be hope. 
He sees the danger which comes from Euro- 
pean friction, and would supplant the Euro- 
pean with Asiatics. But commerce and trade, 
and rich sugar lands deal harshly with theo- 
ries. He must deal with affairs as he finds 
them, and the brown race which he is trying 
to lead, can not and will not cooperate with 
him, though he have the wisdom of a god. 
He is treating with a people who are without 
character, and they will fail him. These la- 
land.are s place for a high order of national life, 
icnts are now wanting to form it. 
The geographical situation will subject the 
inhabitants to forces which will develope cu- 
rious results, as the Americans and /t/fiinese 
close in for that great commercial snu indus 
trial struggle which comes in the near fature. 
The Hawaiian, out of bis own foolishness, has 
put himself in antagonism to the Anglo-Saxon, 
and it does not need much historical knowl- 
edge to predict the result, I do not mean to 
sav that the Hawaiian does this deliberately, 
knowingly or maliciously. He does it be- 
cause he must act according to the habit of 
his life, his education and his traditions. He 
is to be pitied for his ignorance in striking a- 
gainst the whites; what makes the situation 
peculiarly interesting is. that the small white 
community which must deal with the political 
questions, is, in spite of a most unfortunate . 

idea, siugularly intelligent, 
ger proportion of educated, 
travelled, and well informed persons than any 
community of the same size in the world, and 
its strong philanthropy for the native race is 
beyond question. A community with less con- 
iuld have put the Hawaiian under 
ago. But it is confronted with 
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There is no doubt as to the justice of 
Mrs 1 , Swift's criticism, anil the value of 



ties between North anil South arc 
liccoriiing so closely interwoven, their 
relations to each other have changed so 
rapidly in the last few years, that it is no 
longi r a matter of surprise to find the an- 
tagonisms of the past merging themselves j her suggestions. Three years is altogeth- 
in aiif identity of interest. Special illustra- . cr too short a time for the training of a 
tionslofthis come frequently under our no- naH - w : 1(1 Indinn girl; something can be 

tiep anil we know of none mure valuable in , , , . , : .-„ 

lice ami wc ano« < , ,. , . done, but trulv it ib only a beginning, 

its results than that winch is embodied In J 

the altitude of the two sections towards j The more intelligent among them can see 



each] other in the matter of the establish- this for thi 



id there is a terrible 



meni of schools. Nothingis more interests pa thos in their entreaties to be kept in 
ill the history of the South during the j 8choQl or at |eftgt to be ^^^^(1 to re. 



last ten years than the origin and growth 
such 1 schools as those for colored children 
and youth at Tuskegee, Alabama, and 
Knoxville Tenn., and for whites at Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. The last two owe their existence 
directly to the generosity of a Northern 
lady while the Normal school at Tuske- 
gee, and Miss Austin's school at Knoxville 
show what can be done when North and 
South join hands. The former was estab- 
lish in 1880 by an act of the legislature 
of the State of Alabama, an annual appro- 
priation ofjf2,000 for the payment of 
teacher's salaries was made, and since then 
about tl,000 have been raised byifriends 
. at the North and the efforts of the stu- 
dents, $500 of which have gone towards 
the purchase of a farm. The principal of 
the school, Mr.^ Booker Washington, his 
wife and two of the teachers are graduates 
of Hampton, and are meeting with enoour- 
aging success in their new field of labor. 

Miss Austin's brief account ot her work, 
given in our present issue, bears witness 
to the energy and devotion of Northern wo- 
men, and to that gradual change of senti- 
ment which is transforming their whilom 



turn. The future is far more danger- 
ous for them than for the boys, and un- 
der the present system,"* they are ' not so 
well prepared to meet it. The solution giv- 
en by Mrs. Swift is the true one, but it 
costs money. 



During the past month the school has 
received a generous and needed gift from 
Mrs. J. Milbank of New York city. The 
note accompanying it ,runs as follows : 
" During our stay at the Hygeia Hotel last 
March, I attended one of the Sunday morning 
services at the Normal school, and was struck 
with your need of another piano. I am 
glad now to be able to present the school with 
one for use on these occasions." 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
new piano is as thoroughly appreciated as 
its need had been felt, and will add much 
to the pleasure of both students and 
' 



wisdom and skill of the whites. 
1 insisted on their holding all of the high 
anil responsible offices. But times have 
changed. The younger natives, growing up 
with a partial education of the head, which 
is always dangerous, and with little education 
in charac»et anil industry, which is fatal, have 
come to the conclusion that as they have the 
political power they may ns well use it. Just 
uow they are making their first decided at- 
tempts to use that power. It is said by some 
that this is the result of evil influences by un- 
principled white men. This is not true. The 
native is working out the conditions of his life. I " f 
He is unthrifty and idle. Therefore he is jeal- | sl , 
ous of the prosperous white men. He finds that ' 
he holds the political power, and proposes to 
use it. He considers himself competent to hold 
any office, and therefore ought to till every of- 
fice. He no longer respects the intelligence or 
the wisdom of the white. The natives instead 
of recuperating, -are dwindling away. They 
make no effort to arrest their decay ; other ra- 
ces are increasing in the kingdom, but the Ha- 
waiian takes no steps to hold his own. The 
Chinese, thrifty, intelligent, law abiding, e- 
qnaLif they do not out number the adult male 
Hawaiians, but they hold no political power 
whatever, and are at the mercy of the natives. 
If selfgovernment is good for the idle native, 
it is good for the industrious Chinese. " 



hesitates, and fears to act. The prosperity of 
the Islands is great. The Reciprocity treaty 
with the I'uited States is making men rich, 
anil men who are making money don't like to/ 
trouble themselves about serious question 
which can be put off. Here as elsewhere men 
act. though they do not say, "after us the del- 
uge." As a purely commercial affair the trea- 
ty with the United States works well, be- « 
cause it gives to the world some thousands of 
tons of sugar ever- year, which would not bo 
produced if their treaty did not exist, and all 
wholesome products of the earth are a gain to ■ 
mankind; what the gain is socially and polit- 
ically is about to be thoroughly discussed by 
the American Congress. That it should be -of v , 
the greatest advantage to the United States, 
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there mUBt be consistency, either the native 
must give up the ballot, or the Chinese, must 
have it. The result will be an inevitable con- 
flict of races. It can not be prevented ; to ig- 
nore this does not destroy it. It exists, and it 
is only a matter of time, as to when the con- 
flict will begin. There are many persons here, 
who do not see this, just as there were many 
persons, counted even by the millions, in the 
United States, who did not see that the great 
conflict of the civil war was bound to come ; 
that it was the irresistible logic of events. 
But here, as there, the vast majority will not 
believe it till it does come. The average com- 
munity in any country does not look beyond 
its own nose. Even an actual crisis never gives 
men wisdom. It fuses them, strikes out a 
utters a solemn music to which 
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strong races putting t 
side of the weuker Polynesia 
mitting to the complete political power being 
in the hands of the latter. Wherever the 
stronger races have gone, they have crusked 
and dominated. The English havtCnever per- 
mitted a weaker race to govern them . T6ey 
attempt to crush it out and then put over if a 
wise, benign rule, which is the best of govern- 
ment under such conditions. If it were not 
for geographical situation, I should like to see 
these Islands under British colonial rule. Here 
every effort has been made by the foreigners 
to build up a Hawaiian nation. The great 
Powers have never hurt them, only scratched 
a little now and then. The whites have done 
much for them, given thein, the Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, and the best of political ma- 
chinery. Great respect has oeen shown for 
the native dynasty. Wisdom and justice could 
not dictate a more humane policy than that 
of the whites. It glitters like a diamond in 
the crown of the Anglo Saxon. But the Haw- 
aiian connot appreciate this. He is a child in 
his culture, bis thought and his character. He 
is spoiled. As he pays no attention to his 
physical condition and allows his blood to be- 
come saturated with foul disease, without at- 
attempting to clean it, so he is in political 
matters, and he disregards those virtues 
Which make communities safe to dwell in. He 
calls himself a patriot, but refuses those du- 
ties which patriotism demands. He hassutter- 
ly abandoned bis true,, warm friends. ^Men 
like Dole, and Castle and Parker^ born here, 
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in all philanthropic matters concerning the 
natives, have no hold oo them. • 

Parker ha» eloquently preached to them lor 
twenty five years, and they give bim only a 
nlttance, and no confidence. 

The missionary influence has died out. , Men 
like Biahop and Widemann, not missionaries, 
married to native women who are a credit 
to any aocial life, have no influence though 
they are wise, honest, and wealthy. The Ha- 
waiian demagogue" has come to the from, and 
the natives follow him. A drunken Hawaiian 
met me in the street, and said. "you to d the 
people in America wo arc dying out. and 
wVdon't like It." -Are you not dying ou . ( 
leaked. "Yea we are, but you need not ten us 
ao," "I tell it, because you will do nothing to 
save your lives; we wish you to live and be 
nrosperous,but you do nothing, Isaid, mis 
is our country, and the foreigner has no busi- 
nees here" he said, as he staggered off. 

The native knows that he has the politics 
control, and means to use it. He does not 
intend to do wrong, hut being a child lie act* 
See a child. The time will come when he 
forei"ner, tired of this foolishness,, will put a- 
side all generous feeling for the nat.ve, and 
using his better brain and greater resources,, 
will reconstruct. It was a mistake, .1 - . 
blunder, to hold that a people just mtr I e 
line of paganism, were hue. I o AngU: Saxon 
institutions, or could rule A , V cliiiracl er 
:'!: "I lT'',,diacaUt*ructure 

the kindly and wise hands of the white peo 
pie. But the Hawaiian is now »trikin D a , 
these props, and the »"■> 



duoed, without machinery, by three men 
out of ajiundred in our Northern facto- 
ries." * * , 
•• The articles exhibited, illustrate much 
better than can be expressed in words the 
fitness of the Indians for the handiwork 
of civilization." *• , * 
" When it is considered :that instruction 
in these industries did not commence 
until March 7th, of the current year, the 
successful results achieved, are more than 
ordinarily flattering, and augur well for 
aboriginal labor, if judiciously trained 
I and directed." 



we first notice the finer condition of the latter. 
This is a prosperous town with bettei houses, 
a cleaner look, and signa of a civilization 
superior to that through which we had been 
passing. One often feels in paasing from one 
state into another a change of atmosphere 
other than atmospheric, there are Bigna of a 
difference in the people, variously and cu- 
riously expressed, one can sometimes almost 
smell it. Car riding is a good deal like sea 
iroing, it takes time to get into a travelling 
mood. One is restless the first day or two, 
1 there is little novelty, and on the great 
ik lines, much dust and heat. 

THE 0KEAT WEST. 



EDITORIAL GORRESrtjNDErlOE. 

Northern I'aciflcR. II., Angiut 51A, ; 
We have just crossed the lied Kiver which 
separates Dakotah and Minnesota. Break- 
fasted a; Fargo, which, with Morehead. across 
the river, are wonders of Western growth, 
towns of ?,»00 inhabitants, doubling every 
year with electric lights, tine buildings, a 
hotel that would do credit to any Kastern city, 
and a plentiful supply of churches, while 
schools arc not neglected aud lactones are 
under wav. They are situated at the junction 
of the St. Paul.Miuucapolisand Manitoba Hail 
roads, are the termiui of another, slill other. 
, are being built, und North, South, East am 
i West will send here their tribute of trad, 
and freight. The follow: 



If there should be found among t '« Amerj- , 
can, English and Germans a com in on suni 
ment a determination to do wl at uiej 
S on exacts, to put their own characters 

ness hours. No one speaks openly for fear 

^'foreign residents, I strong feeling in favor 
ot law and order.and all are agreed that if the 
present, dynasly would govern as it might 
and should, there would be politics peace 
everywhere,' and that agitation for a ch auge 
of Government would be foolish But even 
the tropical worm may be aroused. 

"Annexation" is discussed. Annexation to 
the U S That is an impracticable scheme. 
It involves the consent of the Hawaiian*, 
whicnw.U not he given There is but one 
out look for the future here, and that is that 
?hose who nowown theland and the property 
insTst on good government, and if it cannot 
b? now liven, that -here be made a good 
government. It 'will be better 
- the Hawaiians. In my private journal, pub- 
lished in the Soutiiekn W okkman, I made a 
general allusion to the numerous lepers in this 
country. This statement was read by the 
natives and angrily received. m , k ea 
The Government Physician Dr. Fitch makes 
out a worse case than I can. He nf avnhilit 
report that the entire nation ii , ful ofmM lit 
ic disease, and that leprosy is only the lourtn 
stage oTsyphillis. It is a terribly sad outlook 
when a nation is pronounced universally di- 
seased? and that with a disease said to be 
onW an early stage -I leprosy. As, 
these dtaea.es are not, and under the circum- 
stances caTnot be ariested, it is a fair conclu- 
situ that every native has in him the seeds o 

leprosy. Tho truth is, 

leprosy has spread 
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licago cia Milwaukee and St. Paul 
ime limit of the North Pacific K. . 
iraazed at Chicago's size and busi- I 
hirl, but its dirty looking brick 
walls are as little pleasing assoine of its drives 
and places of residence and businass are beaic 
liful and wonderful. No finer impression of 
a great lake can be had than from the heights . 
uf Milwaukee, which overlook Lake Michigan. 
Here are pleasant groves and seats inviting 
one to sit and gaze at the great inland sea. 
To Took out upon its vastness, its long huri/.'Mi. 
aud realize that it is nearly a thousand mills 
from the ocean an.l only a fresh water pond 
after all is difficult. One expects the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific t" he big. it is their business. 
Hut to find ail their dignity and grandeur 
' uietlv assumed bv inland waters is surpris- 
ing- Lake M'.Hiican compels one's homage. 
Milwaukee, like other chits, has streets of 
! iAldsnme residences reposing in beautiful gar- 
' , „. „^„.;„ na lly one finds something quite 
,e yellow building stone of this 



faces are eager and hopeful, we see a tide of 
human life setting towards new homes, 
and we seem to be in a country fit to supply 
them. The soil is responsive, offering of iU 
own accoid, the beat of all crops, grass. The 
farmer need not, as in the East, agonize over 
stony fields and Bterile soil, hut a kindly.fruit- 
ful earth lies ready to his hand. Wore It not 
for the severities of winter a vigorous people 
could hardly continue here, for the tropical 
luxuriance of the land might make life too easy. 
Western enthusiasm is easily accounted for. 
Success stimulates men, results are more abun- 
dant than the effort to create thein, while in 
New England the farmers toil is at least equal 
to his reward. The sacrifice here is that of 
society, but that will come to the children of 
I the pioneers. A young man, a stranger to 
all is sick in our car, with signs of heart dis- 
ease A physician who happens to be on hand, 
I is Wviu" hitn every attention, and ladies are 
cann- lor ui»like sisters ol charily; this ln- 
lusiraes the»Jiuu>t of a civilization which, 
■ th'ad its grasp and selfishness, means that 

fi»r ..r afarVM wllO IS 1U reSCh 
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. ... It is " slow moving d • 

,nd often does not appear until late. It 
has" token hold of the Hawaiians. and in the 
judgment of most of the physicians here, will 
finally end tbem.', w - »• 



Most gratifying testimony to the success 
of the Hampton industrial system has been 
received duripg the past month, from the 
gentlemen who examined the work of our 
Indian young men, as exhibited in Boston, 
at the ware-rooms of Houghton, Coolidge 
and Co. Specimens of work in the vari- 
ous, departments were submitted to the 
inspection of experts, who reported upon 
them uT detail. It is with, wc think, 
pardonable pride that we quote their 
opinions so lar as our space will permit. 
The harnesses, they report, " are made in 
the most thorough manner, with every 
evidence of taste and skill, and there 
seems no reason why these goods Bhould 
not compete successfully with the pro- 
ducts of Northern workshops." The 
brogans "are as good as those made in 
Boston, of the same grade. * 
Two-thirds of our Northern workmen 
could not turn out any better work." In 
the opinion of Mr. Coolidge, "they are 
superior to anything which could be pro- 



with buffalo skulls. Three years ago 
gling frontier village of clapboard shanties. 
To day a metropolitan city of palatial build- 
iugs and all the conveniences and luxuries, 
improvements, refinements and extravagances 
of New York, London or Paris. Pilgrims 
from every land beneath the sun are flocking 
to see her beauty, her glory and her boom, 
and like Sheba's queen of old they all find, 
however fabulous the stories they have heard, 
that the half has not been told them." 

We are here at the head of lied River navi- 
gation and we are this moment passing the 
celebrated Dalrymple wheat farm of 80,000 
acres, the largest in the U. S., except one in 
California, which is said to have cleared $90, 
000 last year.' A little farther on is the Steele 
farm of 30,000 acres. This is the region of 
great farms, steam ploughing, and the most 
perfect farm machinery in the world. On the 
Dalrymple farm a ploughman starts after 
breakfast in a straight line across the field 
till noon, a distance of 12 miles, dines there 
and ploughs back, reaching home at night. 
The business of these vast farms is managed 
like that of a factory or bank. There are 
divisions and sub-divisions of the land with 
each of which a separate account is kept. 
Only with perfect method can such business 
be kept in hand. The, vast products of this 
region ( wheat and oats ) are carried by rail at 
15 cents a bushel to Duluth, Lake Superior, 
and shipped thence to all parts of the world. 
For countless miles away on either side, and 
for nearly all dBy along the road, there are 
fields of wheat and oats that help to feed the 
human race. This territory of Dakotah is the 
last of the great agricultural sections of the 
West to be filled up. Beyond it are Montana, 
Colorado and Wyoming, which are chiefly 
mining and grazing districts. 

Be ide me sits an agent of the Palace Cattle 
Car Co., who has kindly explained his scheme 
to me. Twenty cattle,are placed in each car 
(two more than in the ordinary kind.) The 
The animals stand rump to rump, untied, but 
safelv confined in stalls, which run diagon- 
ally," where thev can lie down at will, and 
are fed and wa.ered as well as if in stables. It 
is as perfect a contrivance for the comfort of 
animals as the Pullman car is for people. The 
entire train is watered from one cistern, 
which feeds the tank in each car from whence 
water is distributed as needed. When in very 
cold weather the car is closed, the animal heat 
keeps the temperature at 70 degrees. The cat- 
tle *re free from bruises, and gain about 1 per 
cent, in flesh on their travels. This season 
over 50,000 head of cattle will be transported 
by this company on the U. P. R. R., tnOhiea. 
go, beyond which this humane syst 
nnt roach fintil nextlvear. 



not reach flntil next'.year. 

We left New YorUSTuesday evening, Aug. 
1st, by the Pennsylvania route, breakfasted at 
Altoona, and took the " observation car " for 
the grand ride over the Alleghany mountains. 
One is Btruck with the audacity of the railroad 
engineers in raping their track through this 
~ild region, climbing or piercing the mount- 
ains bs they preferred, and carrying a mighty 
commerce above the clouds, till they reach the 
slope of the Mississippi valley. But one never 
get much of nature's inspiration from a Bteam 
car. It goes too fast, the views are won too 
easily as well as loo quickly to afford the full- 
ness of joy that awaits him who goes step by 
.v. . — u,.„„„-i„„„;„ m„, over into 
of things. 
Masaillon 



ness of joy that awaits him who goes step 
step to the top. Pennsylvania runs over ! 
Ohio as to the general appearance of thii 
There is thrift every where, but at Masai 



the rideVrom 1 Miiw»ukee"lo''st."' Paul along the 
'.' , bank of the Mississippi, which separates 
Minnesota from Wisconsin.-' The success.™ 
Of conical hills that rose green and wooded I to 
the top, from the river's edge, a unique lorm- 
ation at the base of which our track lay, re- 
minded me of parts of Kauai, the oldest ami 
most luxuriant of the Hawaiian Islands No 
body who has been on the Rhine could fail o 
be reminded of it by the resemblance tc ii ts ru- 
ined castles, of the summits of some of these 
hills which are crowned by steep, .°«"rtsscd 
rocks, perhaps a hundred feet in height, look- 
in?, as if built by a former race for strongholds. 
We passed scores of these fortressed hills, en- 
joying the illusion which fancy could easily 
create On the other side, stretching al- 
most from our feet more than a mile away, 
was the grand river, seeming as broad as be- 
low New Orleans, moving majestically to the 
sea, its farther banks picturesque and hilly. 
It is finest when we come to Lake Pepin 
which is only the river widened out for 
several miles in breadth. . 

St Paul looks from its high banks, down 
upon the "Father of Waters" in »n imposing 
way Its rival, Minneapolis, some ten miles 
farther u'p, is upon the river level, and has a 
Seat advantage in its water power which ere- 
a?e, ts vast flouring interests. We drove up 
there from St. Pan, crossing the Suspension 
Bridge over the Mississippi to visit Fort 9nel- 
Ung, in order to pay our respects to Gen Terry, 
who has taken a F very kind interest in the ob- 
ject of our expedition. He was absent, but 
will meet us later on the Yellowstone Fort 
Snelir g is not a fort, but rather barracks for 
soldiers, and extensive and quite elegant ac- 
commodations for the General commanding 
the department and quite a numerous staff of 
accomplished officers. It was once an out- 
posTnow it is far from the front. Thence to 
Minnehaha Falls, well worth the seeing a 
stream of water some sixty feet in width and 
a hug eighty feet, in an unbroken, beautiful 
and uniform sh,et, looking like a veil, then 
rashing through a deeply wooded canon to 
loe Mifs ssippi. I never saw so perfect a form 

as far as could be seen from the outside. 
The falls of St. Anthony are interesting, only 
in that they are not falls, for an "apron car- 
ries the watt"down at an angle of 45 degrees. 
," stead of letting it fall as nature would have 
it This is, I believe, that logs may be shot 
down to greater advantage. Thus is the pic- 
turesque sacrificed to the useful. 

We are stopping a few minutes at "Val- 
ley city" a new town planted in the prairie 

town would be ashamed of, a . pretty little 
church and a fine three story brick hotel, the 
fatter not quite finished. The order of pro- 
gress at the West seems to be 1st a railroad 
ind a hotel, 8rd a church and schoolhouse. 
A population doubling every year, and an am- 
„le supply of grog shops (where not excluded 
lylaw) P arethf falls orconditions on which 
progress has to act. 



I IIS "rasp auu Kiiwuuw., 

shall sutler or starve who is in reach 

We are ridin- through Dakotah which is 
perhaps the greatest wheat region of America ; 
auart of the -Northern IMcilic country, which 
is hardly equalled unless it be Uy Washington 
Territory. Mr. Oliver Dalrymple, the great 
prmer, says that the "soil is extrsme.y 
rich in carbonate and lime properties, and 
in silica which gives very strong stiaw and 
contributes to the fulness of the bcrryr' 
Eulbermore, the conditions necessary to pro- 
duce corn, 'and spring wheat are antagonis- 
tic Corn requires heat, and spring wheat 
must have a cool climate. Again it is a settled 
fact that all the productions of the refiperate 
! zoue arrive at their greatest perfection near 
' the Northern limit of their produci.onV" As 
I Mr Dalrymple is an authority upon farming 
I in this region, his statements in regard to his 
! own system and his advice, are of great val- 
1 ue He says "l am cropping 37,000 acres this 
' season My system involves dividing my land 
into farms oi aouut 0,000 acres each, with a su- 
i perintendent to each. These are again put 
into sub-divisions of 3,000 acres each, 
' which are placed by the superintendent 
I in the hands of foremen. Each sub-di- 
I vision has its set of buildings, boarding 
| houses, stables, granary, machinery hall, and 
blacksmith shop.andare connected with head- 
quarters by telephone. We hire our cooks and 
board our men. I keep everything m store m 
order to observe a Bystem.and have everything 
pass through proper channels. * * " Our 
laborers are engaged by the superintendent. 
When a man is taken on, he Bigns the stub in 
tho en"agcment-ticket, and when he comes to 
draw "his pay, he shows his ticket to hia 
foreman, who takes tho name and what 
wages he gets and gives him a time check 
when he is paid off. If he wants to go 
off before his time is up, he cannot get his 
pay. We stand by our engagement and tbey 
must by theirs. Usually one set of men agree 
until harvest, and another set through harvest 
and threshing, and then we employ anotherset 
on new agreement for fall plowing. * * 
Wages have usually been *30.00 per monih 
until harvest, |2 00 per day through harvest, 
and $80.00 a month througn fall plowing with 
board and lodging. » ♦ * « We have 
the herd law, every man takes care of his own 
Btock. He either fences the cattle in, or pro- 
vides a keeper for them. • * If you use 
your own teams and machinery y 



YWUl u-.m v » i ^ 

wheat for about 35 cents per bushel, wtat 
done by contract cost 4u cents per bushel. u * 
I have raueU six good crops in -succession on \ 
the Northern Pacific, in me Red River valley 
of the Noah, averaging one year with anoth-_, 
er aouut 30 bushels of No 1 wheat per acre. 
The average crops of the U. S. is from 11 to 
U bushels per acre." As to prospects of set- 
tlers, Mr.Dalrymple says, 'the new North-weBt 
furnUhes good openings for young men and 
[or poor men, I mean men in the first half of 
life. They can not miss it if they come in to ( 
i rich lands anu identify themselves with some 
1 legitimate business. • * * It is better not 
1 to try to crop the first year but it is an easy 
! matter to raise potatoea,and vegetables euough 
! tor the family in the sod the first year. 
' New comers get their farms in condi- 
I lion in two or three years, until then 
they work for their neighbors." The 
following seems to be applicable to forming 
anywhere: "For farm work mules are prefera- 
horses, as they live longer, eat less and 
do as much work. After farmsare under cul- 
tivation some farmers prefer to use brood mares 
and raise colts at the same time. I never 
could see the advantage of using oxen, be- 
cause horses average 18 miles a day and oxen 
13 and there are the same board bills for the 
teamster in one case as in the other, although 
the oxen cost less at first." 

PRAIRIE TRAVEL. 

We have passed the region of wheat fields 
and reached the unending prairie. Stopped 
for dinner at " Jimtown " which having be- 
come a candidate for the honor of State capi- 
..i ~„.f if rvsmdhle. ba called " Jamestown." 



The ctuTare" crowded, there seem, to be 
a pressure of people to the 



e West, most of the 



ML must, if posBible, b« called "Jamestown.' 
Dakotah Territory is as large as aU New ■J-"' 
land, New York, and New Jersey combi 
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ud probably will be divided at the next 
session of Congress, to become eventually two 
states. .Tim town is the expected capital of 
the northern part aa Yankton will be of the 
southern. The proposed division is a natu- 
ral one, Northern and Southern Dakotah are 
really separate. The railroad lines ran east 
and west, none north and south. The state 
may be considered as settled up to "Jimtown" 
which is about one third of the distance 
from its eastern to its western boundary. 
It is able to bear a deDse population, being 
adapted to agriculture up to this point, 10» 
miles west of Jimtown. West of here the 
land is not all so good. 

We are off again " out on the ocean sailing" 
as it were, for the feeling of being at sea 
grows upon one. One's car is a totally differ- 
ent thing from what it was between New 
York and Chicago. There it is merely a more 
or less disagreeable conveyance from which 
one hopes for release ns soon as possible. Here 
one's car is one's home. We ramble from 
end to end, chat with fellow passengers, sit 
op'the platform out side and gaze on the fas- 
cinating distances (the end of the rear car is 
the favorite resort ; read, write or nap, anti- 
cipate the next meal, and sleep at night. The 
prairie about is rolling, more picturesque, I 
think, than the dead level, the sea of green 
grass as far as the eye can reach, has an air of 
solitude;, to leave the car would be to be 
left in a terrible loneliness. It is like flying 
through space. Here is au empire, the east 
is its civilized outpost or fringe. The lovely 
resorts of New England are well enough for 
purposes of rest and change, but in this re- 
gion one is dwarfed and expanded at the 
same time. One feels as nothing in the pres- 
ence of these vast spaces, but is broadened 

enlarged by the contemplation of them and ] i za tfon°L'the "ckrUtL. .. 

the thought of their infinite possibilities, upon their own resources they learn to use 
the west for the knowledge and expression of j 9 invaluable to them. About fifty remain 
for a new pleasure. The know- here during the Summer, and are changed from 

erestcd 111 anil patriot:? Sr-honl nronn,! ,„ H,„ ■;,.>,„., I I 8n. 



J* The problem is more than one of bridge 
building it Involves a knowledge of hydraul- 
ic and of geology. 

The Mississippi starts from a number of level 
lakes and wends its quiet way till its clear Bow- 
ing waters mingle with those of the turbid, 
rushmg Missouri The latter takes its rise a- 
mong the disintegrating mountains a thousand 
miles above here, and literally brings down 
the Rocky Monntain peaks in the form of silt 
and distributes them all the way from Dako- 
tah to the outer delta of the Mississippi river. 
It is 800 feet higher here than the Mississippi 
where we crossod it. The Missouri is a 
river with a work and a purpose, it is forever 
loaded with all it can carry of mountain ma- 
terial, dropping it where it rests in quiet ed- 
dies, and making itself a building power of 
vast importance in the 'construction of our 
continent. It is like no other river. With all 
its muddy mixtures, its waters are considered 
the most wholesome of the western rivers, and 
are drunk with zest ns they are dipped from 
the turbid Btreain. 

s. c. A. 
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t Continued from Stay No. ] 

REMINISCENCES OP MI88I0HABY LIFE 
IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

BY EDWARD BAILEY. 



INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON, 



There was no order or system comparative- 
ly speaking, so far as natives were concerned, 
in any kind of business. 

Their old customs were many of them, still 
ngidly observed, but they would not tallv 
with a new and better state of things Thev 
were like the „„ nt th« i Aj ____ * 



ton. Rccreati, 



change 



: at Han 



of the Indians are among the Berkshire 
l Mass., where they not only see what 
id, hrosperous life is, but they also have 
's at the basis of all oivil- 



ledge will make him interested in and patrioti 
over the future, and earnest to do his part. 
To give direction and character to the civili- 
zation of the West, is perhaps the deepest 
concern of the good people of the land. 

One understands that liner qualities of the 
Indian better from seeing his prairie home. 
These qualities are unknown (o those who/ 
want his land, to whom hp is «n nh.n-..,-i 



..vit uunug ouuuiwr, ftlm are cnangeu irom 
School ground to the School farm. They go 
in squads of ten and spend two or three weeks 
in the country, not in loitering, but they .work 
regularly on the farm. A few days since I 
saw them hoeing beans and cabbage as faith- 
fully as any one could.. Thus they leam not 
only theoretical but practical farming. This 
country experience is helpful to them in an- 
other way; the work whets their appetites, 
and they then learn to eat vegetables, a very 
VfTho" '» important and yet a difficult lesson for tl. em to 

of the qualities I have seen in over four i ea rn. Those at the School devote an hour 
educating of wild Sioux and other In- and a half every day to study under a compe 



want his land, to whom he is an obstruction 
and a danger. Western people smile at tbi 
suggestion of nobility in an Indian. Yet be- 
cause n»_ll.l — T 1 . 

dian youth, I had' much rather teach th 
than any Western school that could be offer- 
t ed. The people who roamed for ages over 
these plains, learned from the firmament above 
and from the earth beneath, a simple concep- 
tion of a Great Spirit, probably the finest sa- 
vage religion in the world. Under such ex- 
pansive influences of nature, fetichism or po- 
lytheism could hardly exist, they were edu- 
cated by it as we are. Such surroundings 
■and all the conditions of their life created a 
type of manhood totally different from our own, 
and the two types mutually misunderstood 
and were mutually hostile as they approached 
each other. The Indian had rights but no pow- 



Tbe house in which the people now met, 
was a simple affair— its floor the ground 
strewed with grass; but it was well filled on 
the Sabbath, and a goodly number assembled 
there also on Wednesdays, the day on which 
it was customary to perform the wedding 
ceremony. 

The people came frequently in companies 
to be married. They were made to stand up 
in a row and their hands were joined— it 
being no small affair to get them all joined by 
the right han.l, and to avoid misplacing the 
couples. Wedding garments were not plenty, 
but one red uniform coat made its appear- 
anco weekly, and did duly for its fortunate 
k-Bsee, making him the envy of his fellows 
who, perhaps, could not muster a single article 
of foreign clothing fortius unfamiliar cere- 
mony All kinds of occurrences varied this , ... 

weekly performance. One woman changed , off at Kawaihae The _. 
r mind, and when the question was asked Test in the way our goods were handVd it 
Will you have this mau you now hold by I seem.ng to afford .-eat nlens ,,r„ : ' 
the hand?" after some hesitation, said dis-' them a?u,uch i 'possible wTwJ? '■ 
tinctly," No!" and was marched off by a 1 aries-thal vnis i \V™>l™-- W <> ™° 
Cooatabte to pay the penalty of breach of: Once on „t V -u 

promise, leaving her astonished spouse in ! w t , ™, 10re ? 1 h.awaihae, our troubles 
blank amazement. m far ■ ■! i 3 - Tl 'ere were five of us: 

A man who had doffed the first jacket b. I ""'.I! i",!,'"^ infant child ; and 
ever wore, for the occasion, was made to take 1 w>h ■ Ve b " d " '""e-dry food 

it off ami tun, it right side out before the i ,?1 \ but , Water fit t0 (,rink ' » n d no 
ceremony proceeded I means of cooking. However, Mrjjliss went 

Speaking of dress-it must be remembered • 11 mile to an establishilj&t of for- 

that tailors were scarce, and few among the ! hJL?,™' "Vf," '' he ? ould S et "Wi^g to 
people had skill to cut and make clothinir T V • , reStof u£ m »naged to kindlea 
So they would put on the old cast-off cloth- ! L^T"" ^ tC "' ■ BI " 1 boil " ' rttle ri «" 
ing of foreigners, or very clumsily made arti- | ™ T„ '"" '. C0TCr ' and thua to- 

cles procured on board whale-sliips-anything I |S ' on, f v 7 ™ T^"' We 

being a tit into which one could eouceze A . ™ S , tlme f ur 5Ir ' Bl,ss ' but he did 

squeeze, a not returB ^ „„ (i „ r huntr( , r bn , ams „, intoler . 



« auu ueiier stale ol thinrrs Thev 

were bke the use of the bow aid arrovf 
against artillery. 

It being now possible for me to go to our 
ftation, at length we returned to Honolulu 
and took passage for Hawaii on the brhr 

Thl?' T ^1 h " m; and if waa stipulate! 
that we should be landed at Kohala if possi- 
ble Cspt. Charles Brewer was a passenger 
on board, and sometimes took a spell at the 
wheel, relieving somewhat the miserable 
management of the vessel. It was a long 
tediourf passage. e 

The alfcinpt to land in Kohala was a very 
feeble or*, and seemed made only to comply 
with the letter of the agreement, for the vessel 
did not go near to the landing— if indeed it 
went in sight of it. So we were landed 
with our household furniture twenty miles 
sofallr* ■ 



would be 



vas a bore afte 
The i 



her addition 
:hick o,%rcoat, wo 
that foi%B. cloth 



tent teacher. Their evenings are all taken 
up. ' Every thing of a proper kind is done to 
amuBe them. They have and enjoy their 
games. Thursday and Friday evenings 
we have religions services with them. When 
the sessions first closed, one of the boys was 
missed from service, and when asked the 
cause of his absence, he said " it was vacation 
and he did not go to prayers." He was asked 
if he stopped eating because it was vacation . 
He saw the point, and is now always in his 
place. The religious exercises are kept up 
regularly during the Summer. This is very 
important. Apart from the good which re- 
sults from all earnest services, claiming God's 



„~", ;-- ~"8 U """ U suits irom all earnest services, clairi 

of the l?L L TS? h VT? b '- e , adva ? ce promise and blessings, it is helpful o£ natu 
of the white man' the latter had might rather | ral grounds. It gives tbem food for thought, 



than right on his side, and might rather than 
right has settled the relation of the races. ^Lt 
sure as there is moral order in the world, the 
West, however great and magnificent it may 
be, will suffer from wronging the Indian. 
"Practical" men do not see this; to say it is 
to be "sentimental." The prevailing senti- 
ment out here about Indians is not hopeful. 
The only prospect of a fair chance for the In- 
dian, so far as I can see, is in the earnestness 
of Eastern people in the matter, combined 
with the few but wise and experienced friends 
in the Weat, who know better than anybody, 
the best methods of dealing with the Indian . 

BJSHARCK ON THE MISSOUBI. 

After four nights on the cars, going to bed 
in a comfortable hotel was a luxury. How 
one breathes the fresh, bracing air! It has a 
quality unlike that of the East. 

This town has a charming situation, is plain- 
ly built, and does not, like some, rival London 
and PariB, but it has two hotels and a daily 
paper. Its streets of respectable shanties have 
rather a neat look, but its air is its glory. We 
feast our eyes on the distant hills. To day 
the thermometer is 88 deg. in the shade, and 
it is hot bcjMiot debilitating. We have been 
out all dayTnspecting the great bridge across 
the Missouri, in charge of Mr. George Mor- 
rison, chief engincer.^who kindly conducted 
us. It was hot but fresh and breezy, 120 deg. 
here are, easier to bear than 00 deg. on the At- 
lantic coast. The bridge consists of three spans 
400 feet each, resting on hugo granite piers that 
stand about "0 feet out of the water and cost 
1125.000 each . It is worth making a pilgrimage 
to behold such triumph of engineering skill. 
This is the most Northern of the eleven bridg- 
es on this river, and the most difficult on ac- 
count of the ice problem. The engineer puta 
his granite piers where he wisheB them to 
stand, and makes this mighty river divert itt 
course and dig a new channel to suit his pleas- 



d keeps their mind from other things. It 
is plso good in the way of discipline: »hey are 
thus held on the ground snd are kept from 
wandering about on Sunday. Peraous igno- 
rant of the Indian mind and character would 
be surprised to see the quickness with which 
they grasp principles and the ease with which 
they draw nice distinctions. This is one very 
hopeful feature about' the work with them. 

They also have their hours for work in the 
Industrial Department. Their aptitude for 
this kind of work is very striking. 

Several different tribes are represented here, 
and they hive little difficulties occasionally 
though not so\often as white boys or as one 
would suppose. With them however the case 
is greatly aggravated because so soon as mad 
they begin to talk at furious rates each one in 
his own dialect unknown to the other; hence 
they can imagine all kinds of things. 

The Indians are gaining in English all the 
time. A few days ago a boy who came to 
Hampton last October entered the Principal's 
Office to get something. Not feeling quite 
sure of his English, an officer asked in Indian 
what he wanted ; he replied in English, "Me 
wants stockings." Not long since several boys 
were taken to a Church Convention for a two 
fold purpose — to let them see the body in ses- 
sion and to awaken and increase an interest in 
them on the part of the Convention. That 
interest grew, and a desire was expressed to 
hear the Indiana talk. One of the boys who 
had been here about three years could speak 
quite well, but as neither had been at school for 
a short time, the teacher thought he had bet- 
ter speak in Dakota and have it interpreted, 
but he said in a manly way, "I apeak English." 
He did make the attempt, and the Convention 
gave them a vote of thanks- for the good talks 
they had made. Indeed their efforts were 
favorably compared with what white boys of 
a like age could do. It is very hopeful and 
encouraging to get them to use English. 



...jely adopted the loose, 

ig dress— holnku— could not procure 
from foreigners who did not use them, 
and learned to run them together for them- 
selves. But a clean garment was rather an 
exception; they were usually*" never washed 
till they were worn out, or were washed 
without soap, which left them of a dingy 
tint, and uncertain surface. 

We one day crossed over the Hay in a canoe 
to a tongue of land extending out on the 
south of Kaneobe, where is a limestone form- 
ation which has been elevated from beneath 
the waves to six or eight feet above them. 
Dr. Judd went with us. Kumuhonua — not 
he of historic fauie— took us over in his ca- 
noe. When we were part-way over, at Dr. 
J's suggestion, he dove to the bottom and 
brought up sponge Ac. for our inspection. 
Not'a little skill was required to perform 
this feat without capsizing the canoe. 

The strangeness of the situation could not 
but recall to mind the contrast between our 
present surroundings and the familiar objects 
we had .left. At this distance of time, it is 
remarkable how firm an impression those 
first scenes made on the mind. The noble 
form and pleasant^face of Kumuhonua are as 
fresh in memory as if the occurrence was of 
yesterday, instead of forty-four years ago. 
The children of those who were then children, 
are now bearded men. 

I_ know not if any one had the longing 
which I then and for many long years after- 
wards felt, to see something right. Every 
thing needed to be improved. A few years' 
experience somewhat modified that feeling as 
it became clear that a few things could not be 
bettered. Taro is cultivated to day no better 
than it was them and is no less the staple food 
of the country—the prince of vegetables. 

But the roads — there were none ; paths lay 
unimproved where people walked. Then, 
md for many years afterward, no obstacle 
was removed from the way which could be 
easier mux got over. So far as I know, Ameri- 



arge pair" 1 of ! able '^'""eTeddVrt^eatTuch" as we had. 

invited to stop and eat supper ■ with the 
foreigners; which he did, and got a good 
warm meal. ° ' 

We might have done better had we known 
it, for Mr. John Young, one of the two 
toreigners, allowed by Kamebameha I, to re- 
main on the Island, and the father of John 
Young, the sometime premier, and James 
Young, once Governor of Maui, lived near 
by, and would no doubt have helped us It 
being late in the evening when Mr. B. re- 
turned, we were obliged to stay over night 
in a little house built by Mr. Lyons of Wai- 
mea, on the shore. Next morning we started 
off up the hills for Waimea, 12 miles distant 
with an elevation of 2700 ft. 
It was customary in those days for lad ies to 
- id in a maneie— a sort of palsntiujn. 



ftv- ...... uv h ± ituum, ^men- 
can missionaries alone commenced improve- 
ments on roads, and were at the sole expense 
of bo doing. I mean those roads which have 
proved permanent and useful carriage roads. 
Kahakih built a paved way at enormous cost 
of labor in Hamakua, Maui, which laid 
straight over "hill and dale, " with a perfect 
unconsciousness that there was such a thing 



suggested to him by missionaries 

It was not for many years that the people 
appeared to see for themselves thst a road 
for ail is a good thing. Many places were 
quite impassable, which a small amount of 
labor wonld have and afterwards did put in 
good order. 

The native huts were often dirty and dilapi- 
dated. No wonder Mr. Bingham when he 
first landed innocently remarked to the Cap- 
was with him: "I suppose these are 
b for the goata. " 



- , - - — oDuiLu, paianq, 

suspended from a pole borne by two natji 
and I presume that our wives went up U/Wai- 
mea in this manner, but memory has let go 
her grasp of this among other things, and I 
only remember how the way seemed to stretch 
out and become ah but interminable, as it still 
has the habit of doing, while we ascended 
mile after mile, the often steep hills. If memo- 
ry serves me, we were met on our way up by 
the one horse of the station, but it was too 
lame to be of any use. 

In due time we reached the cool, delightful s~ 
plain of Waimea, and were received into thy 
hospitable dwelUng of Rev.L. Lyons who was 
stationed here. Mr. and Mrs. Knapp of our 
company, were also located here. But it was 
a house of mourning. Mrs. Lyons, who^- 
- sister to Mrs. Bliss, died, during our 
general meeting at Honolulu. 

At that time the forest came within a short 
distance of the village of Waimea,— now it 
has receded for many miles, leaving a bare, 
grassy plain. I 

There were npt many natives living in ; the 
place : they prefered living near the shore, 
both for warmth and convenience of fishing. 

Large herds of cattle fed on the plains or 
among the forests, attended by more" than 
half savage white men, who practiced cruel- 
ties on the cattle too bad to be told. It is 
these herds which have been the cause of the 
destruction of the forests, which is still going 
on. 'i 

Soon after our arrival at Kaimea, Mr. 
Lyons, Mr. Bliss and myself made the tour 
of Kohala, that we new comers might become 
acquainted with the people, and make arrange- 
ments for taking up our abode there. 
I think the whole journey was performed 



/ 



,.vuoi,iuuBj,cBa mat mere was sucn a tnmg . v*. V "a t ™* "™ mew. 
grading; and Hoapili built roads which.,, 1 'hmk the whole journey was performed on 
ire really useful, but I believe that it was Mr- Lyons preferred walking and so did 

Kgested to him by missionaries. I ; but I became exceeding weary. It was too 

much, but at that time we scorned fatigue. 



At this distance of time it is easy to see 
how several valuable lives might have been 
prolonged by more moderation m taking hold 
of the work. Mr. Knapp entered his work 
among the schools with great energy and 
broke down at once, remained an invalid for 
a few years, and died . The same might al- 
most be said of several others. Mr. Mc Don. 



,".11 di«J wISin averytwTear.- 
[Contltraed on Page 95.1 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES 

Little England, a mew 
In Obderb. Grateful job P. 




in Afbica. 
•apebs. 



LITTLE ENGLAND. r 

Little Engiand is the old * colony" 
oame of a district lying on the west side 
of Hampton Creek, opposite the Normal 
School. Here a little school house was 
built a few years ago by the combined ef- 
forts of the colored inhabitants and some 
of their while fricods. A Hampton grad. 
uate gives the following story of her little 
schoo. there. 



Little England, Va., Dec. 81, 1881. 



were colts aired respectively two and five I cause and hope to be ever found at my post 
ks doing gladly and willingly the work assigned 



-Mrs. 



- 



w Sundays ago, Miss 
r Sunday school, told 
i write and tell you 

rms. Last 



Dear friend 
Afc 

L , who teaches in ou 

me that you wiBhcd me t 
about my work here. 

I have'taught here nearly twr. 
.earl taught eight and a-half months; hve 
months county school and three and a-nait 

Sv-school, which was aided by Mr. B and 
rY A The children paid ten cent. 

a week in work or cash, and'^ie above named 
lady and gentleman paid the balance and fur- 
nished the fuel. 

Mr B and Mrs. A. met the people at a 
meeting which they held to decide how they 
should run the school at the close of the coun- 
ty school. Mr. B. suggested an educational 
due bill, which should he signed by the pa- 
rents children and teacher. All the children 
that could not pny teu cents, signed a due 
bill At the end of every month I took these 
to Mr. B. or-Mrs. A. with account of the cash 
received, and they jointly paid the balance, 
making my salary the same the county paid 
My second term began the second of last 
October; so far my work is very M 
though my school is not so orderly us 1 could 

Both last term and this, we have had a 
vcrv nice Christmas tree. Last year it was 
given by Mrs. B. and Mrs. A. This year Mrs. 
B is not here, so Mrs. A. gave it alone; it 
was quite £ large tree. There were ninety 
three children, and each got a present be- 
side a bag of cundy and an orange. 

The people here are very kind and pleas- 
ant, anil the most of them seem anxious to 
have their children go to school. A few of 
them seem careless aud think more of work 
than any thing else . Nearly all of them have 
Homes of then own; some of their houses 
are cold atd uncomfortable, because I hey are 
not able to finish them inside yet/ 

Last year there was a great deal o suffer- 
ing Long old people and little children 
But for the missionary society M toe nor 
mal school, many, of them woulu have Ml 
- fend severely. But this good 

its timely gills of wood, food and clothing, 
relieved many of the most needy during the 
hard weather. This year the weather bus 
been mild, and there has not been much suf- 
fering so far; 1 know of but one case in my 
neighborhood. 

Ever since I graduated, I have worwa.ni 
the Sunday schools. 1 lirst taught dp the 
A M. E. church in Hampton, till I took the 
day school here; since then 1 have taught 
here This term 1 am teaching night school 
for the larger boys. 1 can't say much for 
that for most of the boys are careless ; they 
stem to want to learn, but don't care to take 
the pains. 1 spend most of my spare time, 
(which is very little) in visiting and reading 
for the old people and those who arc sick. 

I am, yours truly. 



A bright boy came up driving before him, 
with the assistance of a pure blooded shep- 
herd dog, between fifteen and twenty milk cows 
whose milk iB rorwarded daily to a Philad'a 
milkdealer. In a barnyard could he seen 
sheep, hut as a fine stallion was standing m a 
stall with open door near by. I did not pay 
much attention to them. ThiB animal receiv- 
ed the prize at the Cuunty Agricultural fair. 
In the barn among other implements and ma- 
chines were a combination reaper and self- 
binder, a threshing machine, and improved 
cornshcller. 1 could hut reflect upon the words 
of that eminent divine who not long ago said 
to the effect that Africa might be forever an- 
nihihved and the world would bo none the 
loser thereby. » 

Tis true that Africa of to day has no laurels 
literature science, or art, yet a thrust from 
such 



t lost hi 



Please remember me kindly to both of the 
cnerals, to Miss M, and the rest of the teach- 
s that I am acquainted with. 
Inclosed yon will find 15 cents for which 
you will please send me the April and May 
Nos., of the Southern Workman. I expect to 
subscribe for the paper when I come down. 
I hope the school is rapidly progressing. 
I am sincerely your friend, and old pupil, 



- 

But we did not mind that, for we spent the- 
eveningvery pleasantly singing and telling 
stories. We arrived in New York about six 
o'clock Monday morning. We went home 
with one of our school mates and stayed with 
her two days, and the next to Newark, that 
is my home. We were there two weeks with 
the lady whom I lived with before I came to 
Hampton. Then we went to Irviugton and 



staid'one week, from the. - - 
bury Park, where I go every sumr 
money to get my winter clothes 
went on there on the 1st of July 



to As 
We 



lil the first of Octobe 
PI* 



Our 



,tli Afr 



id Afric 



nag 



Ev 



. ircling gloom is receiving faint 
streaks of the dawn which shall usher a day 
when the lustre that emanated from the land 
of the Ptolemies, from the cradle of ancient 
love, shall become more splendid through the 
achievements of African-Americans. Our 
people have a work to do and are doing it. 

I am prepi ring for the closing exercises of 
my school which will be held upon the second 
Friday in June. Every thing just now is like 
clock-work, and I consider this the successful 
year of my teaching. 

Very respectfully jours, 



Much good has been done in the last 
year by regular distribution among our 
graduates of papers from our reading room 
and contributed by our friends. One 
grateful recipient thus acknowledges them. 
, Virginia, January 181*, 1882. 

Dear Mrs. D. 
I have to thank you kindly for the package 
of papers sent me. Besides imparting a valu 
able lot of information, they will help me to 
yyhile away many an hour that would other- 
wise be irksome. 

I have heen teaching here ever since Octo- 
ber, and so far, find it a very agreeable - — 
pation. 



r hard, hi 
with su 



c had 
nd thai 
people that it w 
k for them than : 



did 



We 



I have on roll forty schola 
to say that their attention 
prompt attendance, as well a 
arc indeed commendable. 

The p 



f a pleasui 

vent bathing anil hoaline: every time we had 
the time,,and I don't think there was any 
thing we enjoyed more than the bathing. 
Several offic boys whose homes are in New 
Jersey can* to see us while we were there, 
they enjoyed their visit as much as we did, 
for Ashury Park is the prettiest place that I 
ever saw, it is right on the sea coast, and 
there are two of the prettiest little lakes I 
ever saw. the Park is right between them, the 
one ou the south is called Wesleyan lake, and 
the one on the north is Sunset lake. Wesley- 
an lake is filled with pretty little boats of 
j every kind, 
lese lantern 
he lake, ar 



[N ORDERB. 

An under graduate who left Hampton 
to study for the ministry in the Episcopal 
Theological School at Petersburg, writes 
thus of his ordination to the diaconnte. 

, Virginia. March 201*, 1882. 

r Teacher : 
„.. t you are acquainted witli the fact 
that 1 have heen prosecuting my studies in the 



My de 



. E. Theological school 
the last p. 



ml befot 
. Russell, 



Petersburg, for 
years'. 1 was examined in 
271* ult, and was ordained 
y Bishop Whittle ou the lit* 
t a few sentences from the 
>re and after mv ordination. 

respect- 



De- 



ary! 



,, and am glad fl( 
.o studies, and j ^ wUh'Tittl 
good behavior, j alled St. John's Island, the 

, , ". "—---l-houscs on this Island where the 
reme y kind to ; k - , ( , f (li to Be 
J in the question ' 
tolfor- 



llghted with Chi. 
) lamps all around 
are lighted up it 
Sunset lake is 
the largest one is 



id do all i 



| went back 
! We sailed f 



! until 



cher from H.. 

aliee. and till 



t had i 
-had long 



nder his 



of their teaching." It is needless 

to say that I have tritil So do justice to dear 
old Hampton and its teaching. 

Please remember me kindly to Gen. Arm- 
strong, <len. Marshall, Miss M. and all of my 
former instructors. 

Sincerely yours. 



of Octotjcrfthe 
'ark to get ready f(JF~8chool. 1 
folk on the eighth of Octo- 
:r. We had a very pleasant trip. We ar- 
ved in Norfolk about nine o'clock Sunday 
ght, we did not leave until t. e next morn- 
We could not go to Hampton till three 
• ■■■ the afternoon, so we went to sec 



,„ u girls that graduated last year, and whose 
homes ure in Norfolk; we spent the day very 
pleasantly with them, and at three o'clock we 
stnrtcd for Hampton; we got here just at 
dark, and a few minutes before tea time. I 1^ 
;lnd indeed to be back to school- A 
t i> 



ayain. 
: and w, 
you I- 



i school the lit 



the 10th of Oct. 
:i. I think I told 



• last ye 



"Jan 

ed colored . 

con's orders in the Episcopal Church on I 
Thursday morning next at 11 o'clock, at St. 
Stephen's Church in this city." A'C.-lOl*. 
I.ntkrkhtino Services. Ordination ok Col- 
ored Man to the Diaconatk. St. Stephen's 
church was crowded yesterday morning at I I 
o'clock t,, witness the .-en-monies of the ordi- 
nation id Mr. James S. ltLssell. colored, of 
this city, to Deacon's orders in the Episcopal 
Church'.' Morning prayer w..s read by Hevs. 
J. H. M. Pollard and Thos. W. Cain, two col- 
ored Deacons trained here. 

The sermon was delivered by Rev. Thomas 
Spencer. Hectorof St. John's Church, on Matt, 
v ■ 10 f Let your light so shine before men, 
, that they may see your good works, anil gh>- 
I rify your father which is in heaven.' The candl 
\date, .Mr. J. S. Russell, was present 

i GiUs \y. c 



SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. 



" Scholarship letters" are written year- 
ly by the pupils at Hampton; in acknowl- 
edgment of the $711 contribution to the 
school from Northern friends which meets 
the cost of their year's tuition. The fol- 
lowing specimen of these may interest 
other friends in tlieir short and simple 
annuls," 

UtOlt A rOVJHi WOMAN IN TUK JUNIOR CLASS, 

Dear friend : 

It is with much pleasure that 1 write 
again, to thank you for y.mr kindness to me 
in paying up my scholarship .again. I have 
„. been jn Uainplon one year, and It has Ixcu 
d hv Rev the happiest year uf my hie. 
..commit- When 1 look back over the oast, and see 



My s 
ography 



for the benefit of i 



in order to keep up 
dies arc Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Reading, 
• and Vocal Music. 
Society in our school 
colored people living 
[ipoint different ones 



ted, and 
t of ihe 
Mid otters do 



people are very glad to have 
not like i; so well. My regular 
clean Miss G.'s room, aud 1 also .sew m the 
girl's Industrial room on Wednesday, and 
when 1 have lime 1 help Miss M., our hoijpe- 

i keeper. I - think I have told you everything 
that 1 thought would interest you. so will 

i close with many thanks for myself and all 

: my people. 

r Respectful!], 



B. 



AMERICA IN AFRICA. 



Th 



on Whittle I what I once was, aud what 1 am now, I can- 
, Za k ; ,. ,,';'tio .s ami : not be thankful enough" both to the Lord and 
pel was'theu I all the <iud people He has caused W be m- 
■neon and a : terested in me and :u my people. - 
I will tell yon about my vacation. Our 
school closed the 10th of June and I left ou 
the 11th. There is a young girl in my class 
whom I love very much. 1 could not bear 
to R o away aud leave her to stay here all Bum- 
mer, for she could not go home, as she lived 
in Georgia, and it cost her as much to go 
home alone year's school does. So I thought 
-ould be better for her to go with me home, 

i „. v iri-t tier 



; fund 



. Mr RuS 



A young man who has done good work 
among his people in the North, gives an 
interesting picture of their prosperity, and 
sees in it the hope of Africa. 

, Heir .lerKij, May lot*, 1882. 

Kind Friend: — 

Again the pleasant duty devolves upon me . 
to Wite you in reply to yours of a recent date. I 
I was|fed to receive yours, in fact 1 am glad ' 
at alt times just now to receive news from 
"the outer world." The long mornings and 
afternoons give plenty of time after deducting 
that necessary for my studies and other daily , 
duties, for the perusal of leltcrB. Saturday last . 
T. and I took a jaunt by railroad eight mileB 
into the country to viBit the leading colored 
farmer of thiB section. It would have pleased 1 
you to have looked upon those broad acres of 
Wheat on one side of the road and of clover on 
the other. Nearer the spacious brick dwelling 
was a large field of corn, tho sprouts of which 
were jujt discernable. Directly in the rear of 
the house and to the right of the barn wob a 
tbrifty apple orchard. Thcie were five horseB 
and two mnles. In the pasture with the horses 



tandid 

read by the newly 
collection was taken up for the build 
of a new colored church 
where he will begin Dalai 
sell isa nativeof Virginia, and has heen a stu- 
dent in the Theological Department of St. 
Stephen's School, under Rev. Thos. Spencer's 
direction, for three years. He passed a high- j 
ly creditable examination. He is the fourth | 
colored man ordained to the ministry in the 
Episcopal church in Va." 

I arrived here on the 101*. and am very well 
satisfied thuB far. In the Master's vineyard 
there iB plenty of work to be done and especi- 
ally in this part of it. 

ThiB is a small village, yet she can boast of 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptist, and "Zion 
Unions." The white Episcopalians arc very 
kind to us and give us the use of their church 
until we can build one. A church seat has 
been paid for and a' little money is in hand for 
the building fund.^ We eamcBtly pray that 
God will put it in The henrts of some dear 
friends who love the cauBe of Christ and his 
church to aid us in this our great necessity. 
The membership of my church numbers only 
eighteen at present, but there is a prospect of 
several others joining. These people are in 
earnest about this work and are willing to do 
all they can. I believe they are true and de- 
voted Christians. 

1 often think of your kind instructions giv- 
en in the Sunday School, and particularly be- 
cause I have in my possession a copy of 
Browne's Conco dBncc. given me by you. I 
thought I had hard work to perform in school 
and so I did, yet there is bsrder work to be 
done here, stH.1 I have enlisted in the Master's 



If 



Miss Dora Brocket and Mr. A. H. Mr/-. 
Neil, both of the class of "It, were married 
in Norfolk, Va., on the Oth of duly last 
The Southern Workman unites with their 
classmates in trusting that this seep may 
"divide their sorrows and double their 
joys." t» 



id he earning mon. y to get her winter clothe: 
with than staying here all summer. I knev 
we would both be happier together than apart 
She is a very nice girl indeed, and 1 love he 
more than 1 can tell. As I was saying, w. 
left school the Ulh of June. We only h 
one boat a day and it leaves here 



in K for Norfolk, so as we had to go in it and 
take the Now York steamer which leaves at 
six o'clock in the evening. We got to Nor- 
folk about ten o'clock, su had the rest of the 
day to spend as we liked. There was several 
of our teachers and students going up with 
The teachers thought it would be nice 
s to see the Navy Yard in Portsmouth, 
e had not seen it. Portsmouth is right 
opposite Norfolk, so we had only to cross the 
ferry We saw a great*many interesting 
things, but the most interesting was a Man of 
War lying in harbor; we went all over the 
vessel and I never saw so many curious things 
in my life before. We spent the day very 
pleasantly indeed. We went back to 
our boat about five o'clock, thinking we 
would start promptly at six o'clock, but 
we did not, for there was so much 
freight to be put on board that they 
did not start until half-past eleven o'clock. 



HOHDSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

VAI.OABI.F. MEDICINE. 

DR. H. PARMELEE, Toledo O.. says: "I 
i have prescribed the 'acid' in a large variety of 
'l y ..,„,„ diseases, and have been amply satisfied 
the morn- i . „„,„„,,,„ „j,i;,i„ n tn ,, nr u 9 , n r m 




i valuable addition to o 
agents." 



that 

list of medical 



Not Too Cheap To Be Good. 

"It's too cheap to be good"— not a bit. 

Thcrmaline" is cheerfully acknowledged by 
the thousands who have used it to be the 
best medicine for chills they have used, no 
matter what tho price. A physician says, " A 
25-ccnt box of Thermaline cured a patient af- 
ter he had taken over *8 worth of quinine 
and pills." Quinine is ao dearas to bo almost 
beyond the reach of the poor. 

*e. J3orresponileiioa sc""»- 
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When we made oar tour of Kohala, it was 
full of people,— not lest than 6000. There 
were few large villages; dwellings were 
scattered everywhere, — even far up amoDg 
the forests. There were however, centers, 
where many houses were near together, where 
the school house was located, and here would 
be assembled the people of the several landsf 
ready with a hearty greeting. After a tre- 
mendous Aloha in concert foliWirjg our 
greeting, there was a general hand-shaking, 
in which each one, young and old, must take 
the hand of each of the teachers—though 
there might be and often were hundreds as- 
sembled. Even up on the lee of the land, 
now dry and parched, there was a large popu- 
lation, with walled villages — for the hogs 
were kept inside with the people, lest they 
destroy the fields of sweet potatoes Ac, 
which were planted outside. 

When night over'ook us, the people gave 
us lodging, and treated us to their best. 
We might ha,ve heen maintained by the 
chiefs, but we came to too people rather, 
and though they could not always command 
comforts, they were sure to do their best; 
and a new clean house, with its pile of clean 
mats for a bed, and all the appliances which J^' a t 



Kawaihae, on the backs of natives, or when 
too heavy, slung to poles, so that two, four, 
or even six or eight men could bear them 
evenly between them. 

A quantity of kapas had been contributed 
before-hand for this work, to be ready in 
case it should be necessary to hire some part 
G f the work done. 

[To be continued.] 



• y 00BEESP ONDEN0E. 

KnoxtUU, July ft, 1882. 

Dkah Friend, 

You ppeak of the growth of my work in 
Kn .xville. There is so great a change in all 
that pertains to that work, since the dismal, 
rainy Thanksgiving day, 12 years ngo last No- 
vember, when I arrived bate, that I look at it 
with the feeling of our old nursery friend, 



If thi. 
taught 
house," 
full of 



be I; as I 
vhat is kuo 



The 



school 
ilding, 



the better sort of people could bring, 
to be despised. There were then no mosqui- 
toes to worry the traveler, worn out for want 
of sleep. The wholedistrict was nearly in its 
pristine condition. Almost no foreign cloth- 
ing was worn. There were but few cattle, 
and but one horse in the district, so far as I 



But the 



nd tin 



nllr 



And pigs were often carried in arms, or fol- 
lowed their owners around with devoted 
attachment, and hogly trust. 

A strong wind swept across the district, 
and the windward sides of the Beldsaod gard- 
ens, were protected by long lines of sugar 
cane. The native Ki (Draeama termiiudU) was 
U9ed for the same purpose where it was moist 
enough for it to grow. 

Radiating from the celltei ot the district, 
which was the highest hind ; were gulches 
cutting it into strips from the mountain to 
the sea shore, forming' Datura) boundaries; 
being much the deepest on the windward 
side, where most rain fell, aitd almost disap- 
pearing on the lee Mde, where only the moun- 
tain torrents of winter would flow down ; leav- 
ing in summer a dry, jagged track of sun- 
burnt rocks and bushes. 

Just before our arrival at each place, the 



old tumble down frame b 
;e cracks and open to out c 
But what a pleasure there was in 
; it was* crowded with eager scho- 
lars, men, women and .children, all anxious 
to learn. Side by side in the same classes 
were little children and young men. I re- 
member now a man of thirty, I should think, 
sitting on the floor by a little girl who was 
teaching him to make figures, while the classes 
were reciting on either side, and very often- 
we stayed in that oid school house with some 
scholars who had not had time to recite, un- 
til it was too dark to see the book. How 
we u»ed lo sinj; ami pray in those days, and 
how grateful every one waa for the new life 
opening before them ! I can see uncle David, 
who never would master the mystery of "read- 
ing words" though he knew all the letters, 
le comer with his spec- 
d a great big Bible open 
out his "preachtn* for 



taeles on his I 
before him st 

ery new' schol 
John Henry E 



Hi , 



opes It 



ould i 



old. 



win 



he was 
bov of 



■ fello-.i 



i few girls 



h sl;ll was blown I give not!:; aid :\Tt ^ . ' w ,- r " ls come easier ,„ ,, im there thi 
at home." He was one who waa evej ready 



the people together, and a sea of black heads 
and swarthy faces was before us as we ar- 
rived. 

At Nunulu, near the center of the district, 
at an elevation of about 2000 ft., was the im 
mensc church with its great doors; its th itch 
of ti- leaves, having the stems so braided on 
the inside as to present the appearance of 
wicker work; and its rows of tall posts 
with their braces through the center, and 
another row on each aide botween the center 
and the side posts. On the Sabbath, that 
House 180 ft. long by 54 wide, was rilled 
with as manv people as could crowd into it, 
—and then hundreds remained outside for 
want of room. We estimated that our ordi- 
nary congregation was between five and six 
thousand. j. 

The desolating scourge following in thi 
wake of intercourse with foreigners, was every- 
where apparent, and men going about with j ™ 
gaping ulcers were often seen. 

The population of the island 



fears still;-- "a little yalli 
>hesaid when 1 told herb, 
After that 1 taught at bom 
uioruiug, a class of L"en al 
coining in all day long "just lo learn to read." 
There waa Thomas, who always brought his 
utiok and sat 01 the steps to leam his lesson, 



scholars ; have taught 172 days, completing 
359 garments and-640 quilt pieces. Many of 
the children are only seven years of age and 
two- thirds of them under twelve. The school 
board have shown their appreciation of the 
work by "allowing fifty dollars towards the 
teacher's salary for the term of 1882-83." 
They kindly say "this is but a feeble expres- 
sion on the part of the board of the high es- 
timation they have of the value of the work 
you are doing to put the colored pupils in the 
right line of training for successful future 
lives." This is only another favor shown me 
by these gentlemen ; they have freely warmed 
and lighted our room in the school house, 
for school purposes, for Sunday schools, for 
extra work of various kinds, and for lectures, 
concerts and amusements. 

In the kitchen'garden and classes for calis 
thenics we have had 1 14 children, and have 
made fair p'rogreis in this attractive method 
of teaching. 

In the Sunday school we have an enroll- 
ment of 350 200 adults and 150 children, 

with an average attendance of 40 adults and 
100 children. 

I have visited 87 families and given assist- 
ance to 70. Many of these were children in 
our school who were in a most needy condition 
lid not have 

I been able t 
I We have 
} ing society, 

by one of i 

good work 

They meet 

manifested great interest both in the r 
and in debate. The Chinese questio 
ably discussed at one of their meeting! 
"Which is the greater evil, ignorance 
temperance." They have paid to the -t 
er S7. 10, which have been expended ii 
ing hooks for the library, which contains three 
hundred and twenty five volumes, and many 
magazines; I would be thankful to friends 
who have books to give aWay if they would 
remember this library in the Austin. School. 

Our prospects for another year are good. 
There is still euough money in bank to pay 
for the sewing and kitchen school for one 
more school year. There is more interest felt 
here in the industrial work th; 



this help tl 
i attend during the winter, 
a young men's reading and debat- 
of 44 members. This was started 



ening in th. 



tiling 



buy- 



■ iMli 



ty of i 



for 



when a large bird which I thought might be 
an eagle flew over us, I asked him if he knew 
what it was. With a v=ry wise look he said 
"its either a humming bird or a bat, I disre- 
member which." As one can not live in a 
perpetual atmosphere of scholars, I built a 
little house away from my home, and for six 
years taught there. Old and young were still 
together, and very hard tbey tried to master 
the difficulties that were in their way. Wait- 
era came from the hotels for one or two hours; 
women from their washing and men when 
their days work was done. I recall one man 
who never could comprehend how on'j taken 
troin one left nothing ; he sai3 "I believe it be- 
cause you say so, but I see that one from one 
leaves one and 1 always shall." Some of 
scholars studied hard, and they will tell 
that what they learned, in that house, 
lias niade.tilem the successful men they are 
to day.' Our school now is like any other pub- 
lic school ; we owe it to our Northern friendB 



t ° B tl tl 

1 it will be done, without' calling upon our 
I friends at *he North to assist us, I think. 
Some persons who attended our closing exer- 
cises felt that the work was a good one, and 
said "We will help you; call on us when you 
are ready." 

I can not close aiy report this year with- 
out thanking those friends, wtvo not only 
have given us our beautiful school house, but 
now have given me a comfortable little home 
of my own. The colored people say : 

"The Lord will provide 
For those who divide." 

To His providing I leave them, wishing for 
them as much happiness in their i possessions 
as I have in mine. 

Emily L. Austin. * 
A*r310, KnoxtilU, Tenn." 



posed to bo 100,000 w 

been much greater; bv,sonie estimates a, j ^ ''w7hW«Yiu e "bM^£'"^d7Li „ 
high as 400,000. But'iio means existed of , mV( . uJJ(;d in(lustrial teachi » g t0 ;hc regular 
ascertaining the number with accuracy, and j work Thl . 8<;wiu ,, adluol j," an inestimable 
the estimates made were necessarily ™J | hd|> to th™ people ; wha t is not known at 
I their home can not be taught excepting 
I at Bchool. Both parents and children 
need training. I have found Miss Hun- 



crude. 

As my department was teaching and supi 
intending the schools, the teachers volun- 
teered to build me a house and oring 
mv goods up from the shore when they 
should arrive; and so it happened that I was 
established id my work before Mr. Bliss and 
family arrived in the field. 

We first went into a small and rather old 
thatched house to live, till our dwelling 
should be made ready for ua. 

A hole was cut through the side for the 
one glazed Bash we had brought for our 
window ; our cooking stove was in one side, 
and the pipe was passed through the thatch: 
and the bed room was -made in the opposite 



tington's kitchen garden very useful training 
for both eyes and hands, and have seen' the 
practical efforts of its teachings in the homes 
of the children. Wo will soon have a carpen- 
ter shop and a kitchen on a small scale, where 
the girls will cook a dinner once a week. 
This I shall enlarge as I get the .means. 
What the colored people need is a good prac- 
tical education which will make thrifty homes 
and give thoroughness in whatever they un- 
dertake. I think if the young people had oc- 
upation- they would do better ; if they could 
i - make their own clothes, adorn their own 

side by a curtain through the centre. It anything to give interest 

had beeo a di e 's home and therefore had , « lne ' ir dail . U J u ? w « ml £ t train the 
high doors^h.cl, we could enter wHhonly , > • ^ one8 ar(J u 

the' c^Zi ploplet^d ^ beared | ~^1«^A.4L2H 
creeping, and even then there was danger 
that one unpractical might carry away the 
frame. During a heavy shower, quite a 
brook ran through the center of our house. 
Another old house near by served as a store 



room for our goods, and the chief woman, 
Walawala, put a guard in it to protect them, 
for the people had not fully learned self- 
reBtraint. 

Our goodri were brought up from "Mahuk- 
ona, seven' miles, where they had been land- 
ed by the schooner which took them trom 



of the boys and girls who have gone through 
our schools, and as I see them idling their 
time on the streets, I do not wonder at their 
wasted lives. * ******* 
Truly yours, 

Emily L. Aostih. 



We take pleasure in adding to this interest- 
ing letter a few extracts from Miss Austin's 
last report, which gives a most encouraging 
account of the present condition of her school. 

"The report from the lowing school is en- 
ouraging; we have had two teachers; 314 
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A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 

Bo get's 1 hesanrus of English Words & Phrases 

The purpose of this work la to supply, with respect 
to thtt English language, a desideratum hitherto unsup- 
plledinany language; namely, a collection of the 
words It contains, and of the Idiomatic combinations 
peculiar to It, arrangtd according to th.- ideas th.-v ex- 
press, rather than in the alphabetical order of a dletloa- 

A book designed t- 



glance 



onnhlp; 



thought, and helping to the best synonyms so as to 

nave for years bad two copies of the manual in con- 
stant employ one al our ofll<*e desk, and one at home 
—and we apeak that we do know when we say that it 
is a great niece of unwisdom for one who desires eiact- 
cnresslpn, to neglect the various 



helps which it n 



Congfeuntionnlixi. 



tion after t 



_ i{f«rded as a staadurc, 

to th" scholar. It has passed through edi- 
litieti. until the original platen have been 
nl is now issued from new plates underlie 

tJ. L- Roget. the son of the author. 
Uem and plan of the wort, as pre- 
Roget. remains unchanged, yet it has 
ln.'eii in nutnj r—pects i-nlarged and improved by the 
editor, and made more worthy thau ever of a place upon 
every library table Many new iv,.r,U li.iv,- been add- 
id by the father and some by the son. 



we still miss 
xh.iiisii- 
t niturd lo be without 



look, the Ixxjk may be regarded 
The very full index makes It 
d it is one of the few book'* which we 
As we have said, it Is a 
terms tne critic can use in 



standard, and there a. _ _. 

Kl..-nkiit- <>f it but terms of unqualified pruis- 77ip 
Churchman Crown s vo n-.trlv si) i p*g«s, 
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ere in treated, and the Vf ' 
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parts with its good qualities and absorbs bad, when 
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EXCURSION OF FIVE P0IHT8 OHILD 



EES. 



rooms and a small gard 

The old woman was evidently of some race 
quite different from the type of Negroes com- 
mon among us. Her skin was sm-.oth and 

ft, very black, but of tint and texture alto 



One of the most beautiful forms of modern 
charity and one which is the logical outcome 
of the philanthropic experience of the world, 
is the work which, is being done for poor 
children; those little waifs and strays of hu- 
inanity, who, in the past, have been disre- 
garded except as they come under the ju- j __ 

risdiction of the law. We have learned that get her unlike the sooty hue usually seen here, 
the only real check upon crane lies in pre- , H er nign f ore head, long straight nose and 

venting the formation of criminals, and there- thin, finely curved lips, belonged rather to the 

fore the wisdom of modern philanthropy is Greek than African features, and there wai 

concentrating itself upon the children. In- about the bent and wasted form a weird look, 

stead of punishing those who are already to which sharp glances shot from beneath 

guilty, men are trying to save those who long narrow eyelids and arched brows greatly 

are still innocent, and our illustration for contributed. Her whole appearance suggest- 

this month shows one of the ways in which e d the idea of some ancient sorceress such as 

this is being done. in ages past among uncivilized people or even 

In most of our great cities, summer ox- now in heathen lands, might cause all disss- 

cursions are now given to poor children with ters which chanced to befall her neighbors to 

' mothers. They are taken for the day he laid at the door of this venerable dame. 



wrath, vowing that she would henceforth wash ried and the single daughter, took poseasion 
her hands of the whole tribe. of their new residence. Her household goods 

I regarded our would be tenant with curi- followed in a one-horse wagon, by ho means 
ous interest, whilo she .was engaged In the heavily loaded, and consisted of a Bmall table, 
discussion of her ways and means, which re- an old chest, a few broken chairs, two dilapi- 
sulted in her renting a mug cottage with three | dated bedsteads, with a large feather bed, two 
ragged straw mattrasses and a few odd uten 



pleasant country place, are auppli 
with good food and proper amusement and 
are accompanied by watchful and experienced 
care takers, who do all in their power to 
nnke the day a bright spot in the memory of 
their charges. The good, both physical and 
moral, which results from these excursions. 



Having concluded he 
the house I 
nison plact 
settled the 

rufflesof a dingy cap, g 
and calling to two or three iln 
dors aud kiuJs who had be< 



igemenu 
itisfaction, Mr 



,„ .cry great, and where they are prolonged, as mu d a t some distance to follow her, she sud- 

is frequently the case, into a holiday of a denly rose to amajestic height before my eyes, 

week- or month, the effect is really incalcula- While I gazed at her in astonishment, she 

able. . steadied hersulf for a moment with her long 

Such a Bcene as this picture of a "Five statT, the end of which was now upon a level 
Point's excursion" represents, makes one - with her head, and strode away with rapid 

hopeful for humanity, for it seems typical of pace; her spare form erect, her small head, 

what we hope is to be humanity's future, with its motley coverings thrown back, and 

Out of the darkness and filth of these vile city an air of unlooked for vigor pervading her 

dens, the children are lifted into sunshine and whole frame. t'urcly, I thought, the old 

pure air, they have at least a glimpse of what creature must be a witch; none but a conju- 



life may be made in God's beautiful world 
and who can tell what inspiratin- " 
from it? 



AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE 

No. 8. 
GRANNY. 



Some years ago, a very old colored woman, 
a mere bundle of rags and tatters, bent near- 
ly double, and supporting herself with evi- 
dent difficulty upon a long stick almost a 
pole, came to my husband to rent a house. 
She professed herself abundantly able to pay 
rent, and in answer to questions as to means 
of living, she stated that she had three chil- 
dren, a grown son, who gave her part of his 
earnings in consideration of her washingand 
cooking for him, a married daughter whose 
huBbaffa was a thriving mechanic, owned pro- 
perty, and was evidently considered the 
wealtl.y member of the family, and lastly "a 
single darter that had three children'Mhe 
three children being intrusted to the old wo- 
man's care, while their mother went into ser- 
vice. Mrs. Drusilla Denniaon, as the called 
herself, though she was generally known as 
"aunt Drusy" or "Granny," was always partic- 
ular in speaking of her children to distinguish 
thus between her two daughters, and I learn- 
ed later that there was a long standing feud 
in the family, growing out of their relative 
positions. The married daughter, whose on- 
ly child was a grown son, wae willing to give 
her old mother a home on condition of her 
breaking off all connection with the disrepu- 
table sister and her children.. This proposi- 
tion "Granny" always positively refused to 
accept. She admitted all that was alleged a- 
gainst her "single darter," and acknowledged 
that her own condition would be greatly im- 
proved by going to the home of the married 
daughter. But she clung to the children, 
a mongrel brood, declaring stoutly that she 
"bad raised them, they were her own flesh 
and blood, and she could not and would not 
part with tbem.Jfr Even when the married 
daughter, moved by the old woman's tender- 
tiess for the children, and the beauty and win- 
ning ways of a little curly haired brown skin- 
ned maid, had offered to take that one child 
as her own, and provide comfortably for the 
old woman, if she would break off from 
the "single darter," and the rest of the of- 
fending offspring, Granny stubbornly refused 
to listen to any plan which could separate her 
from her nurslings, and the well-to-do and 
hter had departed in great 




or person poBessed of supernatural po 

may come could so alter ber appearance in an instant 
and apparently by a mere effort of the will. 
I But even as I watched the receding form, the 
impulse whatever it was seemed suddenly to 
yield to the- resistless weakness of age, the 
tall form bent half-way to the earth, and an 
air of pitiable feebleness all at once took pos- 
session of her whole figure as she disappeared 
over the hill, her staff alone seeming to pre- 
vent her crawling upon the ground. Granny's 
remarkably flexible spine is to this day some- 
thing quite incomprehensible to me, and in 
jears of intimacy that followed this meeting 
was of ren discussed between us, without ar- 
riving at any satisfactory conclusion so far as 
I was concerned. One of the surprising things 
about it was, that Bhe suffered no pain, and 
apparently she was never aware, whether she 
should walk off like a telegraph pole suddenly 
endowed with pedestrian powers, or must 
creep along the ground depending wholly up- 
on her staff for support. It was evidently a 
puzzle toGranny herself, and her theories on 
the subject were- as remarkable as the affec- 
tion of her spinal column "My back got 
bent folierin* my brass, " she would say in a 
confidential tone, ''you see honey I had a 
heap of chillen an* I always had a powerfal 
chance ur milk— Mistis coald'nt nuvver nuss 
her own chillen, she was a weakly creetur, 
an* I raised ten ur my own an' ten fur her, 
and that's the way my back come so." It was 
the same when she sat down as when she 
walked. Sometimes, when in my capacity of 
"inspector of fence rails," I was looking af- 
ter the bouses and lots occupied by our col- 
ored tenants, X reached Granny's door, I found 
her seated erect with ber head thrown bacm, 
looking supernatural ly tall, as she always did 
when the strong fit was on, sometimes crouch- 
ing in her split bo ttomed chair, in front of the 
scant fire, cooking some mess of promiscuous 
materials, apparently quite comfortable, with 
her head just over the coals, and looking as 
if a sudden gust of wind might carry it up 
the chimney. Once I entered her cabin and 
found her fast asleep, her thin.cheek reposing 
upon her knee, as peacefully atfupon a pillow, 
her back as completely doubled, as if it had 
had a bingo in it, and her position seemingly 
quite satisfactory. Granny's posture impress- 
ed me as so remarkable, that l tried to assume 
it, by way of experiment, but found it could 
not be done without a dislocation of some es- 
sential portion of my frame, so I gave up the 
effort. 

A day or two after our first meeting, Aunt 
Drusy and the beloved children, who form- 
ed the bone of contention between the mar- 



sils for cooking and eating ; besides these val- 
uables, a large amount of bed clothes, chiefly 
patch work quiltB, and it was her custom, 
whenever any of the wearing apparel of the 
family gave out or fragments of any material 
from carpeting to bleached cotton, came into 
her hands, to sew the pieces on to one of these 
quilts, which were consequently of very un- 
equal thickness, but in the aggregate of euor- 
mons weight. Their singular appearance seem- 
ed to make no difference whatever in the eyes 
of their owner, who was fully aware that fu- 
el was often out of her reach in winter, while 
these heavy coverlets were always at hand, 
and would keep her wasted frame from freez- 

The most valued of her posesions was a large 
about iron pot, which was put over a "brush" 
Den- fire at certain seasons "when the moon was 
lips, right," that luminary being an indispensable 
the auxiliary to Granny's labors, and very good 
1 her stick firmly, soap concocted therein. Grauny was a fa- 
children n| all moua soap-maker, and had many.iregnlar cus- 
i playing i. i the tomers among the house-wives of the town, 
who saved scraps for her and made soap "on 
the shares" with her. Many a long walk did 
Granny take, sometimes creeping on all fours 
or "all fives" for her long staff seemed like a 
fifth limb to her, at others walking briskly 
along, her head high in air, her spare frame 
"beyant the perpendicular," in search of the 
materials for the soap manufacture, in which 
"consecrated lye" as she always called it, form- 
ed an important ingredient. 

The city assessor, when making his rounds, 
rated Granny's "personal property" at 11 
cents, and the collector duly following him, 
after a half disgusted, half-compassionate 
glance into the establishment, departed with- 
out making one effort to increase the revenue 
of the town from this source. The ancient 
householder, however, looked at her scant pos- 
essions with very different eyes, and when 
not suffering from cold or hunger, regarded 
her surroundings very complacently. When 
greatly exasperated with the children, who 
who were alternately petted and scolded, and 
were aa wild a set of little vagabonds as could 
be found, Granny would sometimes look a- 
bout her with a lofty air, and declare im- 
pressively that if "they did not behave bet- 
ter, she would break up housekeeping," evi- 
dently deeming that thu implied dire priva- 
tion for the offenders. On one occasion I 
found her peering anxiously over some co - 
coction in an old tin fruit can, the raffles of 
her cap well under the jamb of the fire place, 
and the ends of the hankcrchief which sur- 
mounted the cap in dangerous proximity to 
the coals, she looked exactly like a witch brew- 
ing mischief for her enemies, and I could not 
restrain a smile, when she remarked with 
considerable importance in her manner that 
she was "making peach preserves" adding 
with the tone of a person accustomed to style, 
that she "never felt as if she could get 
through the winter, unless she had preserves 
in the house." 

Aunt Drusy's "single darter" was a very smart, 
handsome, jet black woman, with fine figure 
and delicate, expressive features, who was con- 
sidered one of the beSPcooks in the city, and 
usually commanded high wages- She took 
the cook's perquisite of using the broken vic- 
tuals from her employee's table, and one of 
the children made daily trips into the city 
to bring home these welcome additions to 
the rations furnished Granny by the over- 
seer of the poor, and the simple viands pur- 
chased from the family funds. I chanced to 
arrive on the scene, one morning just as the 
contents of the basket were turned into Gran- 
ny's one skillet, and marvelled at the collec- 
tion of sponge-cake, pieces of waffles and corn 
bread, with sundry fragments of vegetables and 
specimens of flsb, flesh and fowl which the 
old woman and children eyed with much com- 
placency, evidently deeming themselves in 
unusual luck. 

Although I came to feel great interest in 
Granuy, I must admit that her establishment 
was extremely untidy. She paid little atten- 
tion to an- branch of domestic economy be- 
yond the culinary department, and although 
she made large quantities of soap, it never 
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seemed to occur to her to use any of that ar- 
ticle at home. 1 

"Her single darter" was altogether different 
in her habits, and in her occasional visits to 
the family, usually made a great stir, washing 
and dressing the children, cleaning up the 
house, scoldinb vigorously all the time at 
what she called Jfa set of full blooded free- 
niggers," and If r visits were accordingly 
looked forward to with dread and her depart- 
ure hailed as a relief. 

When the weather was cold, and fuel scarce, 
Granny, who at the hottest season always lik- 
ed to have "a chunk" smouldering on the 
hearth, was prone to take very gloomy views, 
and would state in desponding tones, that the 
"times wns a going back, she had been a-no- 
ticin' it ever since Lee's surrender," and she 
evidently believed that an era of continual 
cold was approaching and might be expect- 
ed to set in at any time. At such seasons of 
depression she would express herself strong- 
ly in disapproval of rail roads and other inno- 
vations on the good old times, and state her 
belief that people would at last see the er»or 
of their ways in using such dangerous c^nxn- 
vancea, and return to the customs of\ 0UJ7- 
When she bad a good fire and food was abun- 
dant, the children on whom she doted not 
especially troublesome, and the feud between 
the married and the single daughter not par- 
ticularly active, the old dame would smoke 
her pipe complacently, sew patches on the 
out side of her bed-quilts or stir her soap-ket- 
tle and express herself cheerfully on subjects 
of general interest. She was wont to allude 
to the war, and the emancipation of her race, 
as the time when "deLord destroyed deworl." 
Although greatly, enjoying her freedom and 
the secure posession of her children and grand- 
children, Bhe seemed to think that some mis- 
take had been made in not providing fully 
for the freed people and hopefully predicted 
a new revolution, which would remedy this 
by a complete redistribution of property. On 
such occasions Granny would have fits of en- 
thusiastic piety, and would request that the 
Bible should be read tcP her, and would al- 
ways listen reverently, often surprising me 
with shrewd observations in regard to the 
habits of ancient times, and seeming much 
impressed with the sentiment of the 
portion read. Once, when I finished the 23d. 
Psalm, she said softly "Oh honey, if it 
wasn't for them words, hearts would break." > 

One hard winter Granny's affair seemed to 
have reached a crisis. Her son, who had long 
objected greatly to living in such an estab- 
lishment as the one over which bis mother 
presided, married a decent girl, and went to 
live with his wife's family. The married daugh- 
ter, finding her offers and advice unheeded, 
withdrew all assistance and refused to notice 
her discreditable kindred. Her single daugh- 
ter lost an excellent place, and after a season 
spent like the early years of the prodigal son. 
was taken sick in some hovel in the city, and 
for a time lay ill, un >ble to provide for her- 
self or "her children. A heavy snow storm, 
with immense drifts, seldom seen in this cli- 
mate, came upon us suddenly, and for two or 
three days so disturbed all our arrangements, 
that for the time I quite forgot Granny and 
her brood, until a suggestion from my hus- , 
band reminded me that I ought to find out ( 
whether our fences as well as our ten suits- -were 
suffering, as is apt to be the case in such emer- ' 
gencies. Going at once to the back porch, 
from which I could see Granny's cottage, my 
conscience smote me as I observed that the 
house wore an utterly deserted air. The doors - 
and blinds were fastened close and no smoke 
ascended from the chimney. Fearing that 
some serious misfortune had befallen the luck- 
lew family, I hastily put on my wrappings and 
made my way through the snowdrifts, which 
a keen wind blowing in my face rendered a 
difficult proceeding. When I knocked at 
Granny's door, a faint, q erulous voice said 
"come in," and a piteous scene met my eyes 
as I entered. Granny and the two youuger 
children were huddled together in one of the 
beds, dressed in the rags which form< d their 
usual attire with all the quilts and bedding 
from the other bed piled upon top of them. 
The oldest girl, a stupid, forlorn creature, bare- 
foot and shivering, was hovering over a hand- 
ful of coals in the fireplace, vainly trying to 
kindle a fire with some piece* of an old crate, 
which had been used a» u pen for 1 he half 
starved pig, a mangy little wretch, which had 
( continued on page 108. ) 
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PASSION IN POLITICS. 
Political debate, like theological, is us- 
ually bitter and aggressive. Whenever 
men are called upon to consider wuat the 
well bcino- of society demands, as express- 
ed in political affairs, they pack up and 
stow away their reasoning powers, and 
give full play to their feelings, be- 
come angry, vituperative, jealous, unkind, 
and unfair. The average politician and 
citizen wtio thinks on political subjects 
assumes at once that he is himself a per- 
son of immaculate virtue, and profound wis- 
dom, but his opponent he considers a crea- 
ture of infinite meanness and depravity 



on the stump says " if you elect my op- 
ponent, the country will go to the dogs." 
lint it must always happen, thai, some "op- 
ponent" is elected, and somehow the coun- 
try dots not go to the dogs. Every Whig 
predicted that a Democratic administra- 
tion would ruin the country, and every 
Democrat said the same thing ot the Whigs. 
The Republicans and Democrats say so 
of each other now. The Rcadjustcrs of the 
State of Virginia, the Democrats and 
the Republicans predict that if other 
parties gain ascendancy in the State, ruin 
is sure to follow. Hut ruin dues not fol- 
low. Men till their farms, and merchants 
trade, and ships sail, and children are ed- 
ucated, whichever party is in power 
The great interests o( the country will not 
be put in danger by any political party. 
The people will insist on safety to lite and 
property, and as for the rest, they are 
quite willing that politicians may squabble 
over minor matters. A great law-abiding 
people can not easily be ruined. Reforms 
needed, but the country is 
not "going to the dogs" because they arc 
not adopted at once. At bottom, nil men 
have the s nue interest in the State, and 
an will advocate a policy which is 
sure to ruin him. 

In no place is political discussion more 
"heated" than in Virginia. All the 
methods of warfare known to modern 
science are used. Even the duelling code, 
which is supposed to modify the use of 
language, has lost its control. Ho', shot 
arcllying in every direction. If the news, 
papers state the truth, there is not a 
candidate for office in the state who can 
be trusted, and we are left to wonder 
why the candidates are not in jail for the 
numerous crimes they are said to bare 
committed. Over the state there is rolling 
a deluge of vitupera ion. The curious 
ridiculous aspect of the case is that each 
candidate spends much force of brain anil 
muscle in addressing crowds of Lis fellow j 
citizens, but these crowds are made up of 
his own adherents, and the cases of instant 
conversion are uncommonly few. Now 
all this political excitement is a had thing 
tor the Negro. He may well be wholly at 
sea, if his experienced and educated white 
brethren can't agree among themselves, 
or fall to beating each other. However, 
as the Negro is iu politics and must take 
some stand, it only remains for him to 
consider well what is said, and make up 
his mind. " Come and let us reason to- 
gether," is a good maxim. "Come and 
let us wrangle together," is a bad one, hut 
the one which the politicians propose. 
The result is that everybody is wrangling, 
few are reasoning coldly, and the triumph 
in an election, is more like that of a prize 
light, than the calm decision of matters 
which affect more or less th~ 
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»ork half done, meaning perhaps to 
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are auid to I hrlve better than 
often complain of headache and 
neuralgia. An English gentleman on our 
ear, out on a hunting expedition, after a 
short talk with 



and gr 



gulch, 



io'rt talk with a young ranchman, has ar- 
mged a partnership of English capital and 



Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado and 

raskaaud Nevada, are a mineral . „— - „ 

lather 1 than au agricultural coun- American Drama, 
lite 'condition, of a grazing country The government land grant to the North- 
are 1st a climate in which the grass will j ern pacific is not all of value, judging from 
cure itself during the summer heat, providing I m ji cs Q f •• Bad Lands" along our way, which 
drv hav for ihe stock for seven months in the continually interest us by their artiBtic forms, 
vear >d a surface so cut with valleys and Ancient castles, extinct volcanoes, crumbling 
hat cat.le can hud refuge from the towers, meet the eyc.and look like the real 
do" that ueslroy whatever life is I thing. This is the dough of creation, an un- 
to their fury, ad, a water supply. | baked part of the earth. It is literally cook- 
Cat le cannot winter on an open prairie. Uen- ing n0 w, for in every direction, the black stra- 
illy agriculture sud graziug do not go to- t a of lignite are BnHlU.ldt.riDg, and will in 
OCther. Dukotill is agricultural, but offers ages become coil. It now has about five per 
cattle very liulu' winter shelter. Montana is cent of the heating power of coal and it is the 
agricultural ouly on her river bottoms where f ue i G f the country, requiring stoves made for 
nidation is practicable. This is true of all t he purpose. An addition of 

" i„i> ,.n>„, from irrigation t„, r ..h ^,,,,1 mftWea it. burn well 



tales, but crops from irrigation 
are uiucu surer than ordinary crops. It is said 
ihatat least one outuf live wheat crops is a 
failure. With irrigation, there is no failure, 
but ks urea is limited. Cattle are a cinpara- 
tively sure investment, -but the security varies 
in different places, it costs about $4.0U to 
raise a lliuusaud pound slecr from a calf, this 
includes cost of holding, etc. ; food costs 
nothing; Jlie rale to Chicago is $7.60 a head. 
A thousand p 



:-flfth Pitts- 



cago co 
brings i 



i hud l 



le cents on the hoof, or 
It costs in New York 
;e, from 25 to 39 cents 

; yet the cattle 



i« purpose. 

burgh coal makes it burn well. 

All day we skped along on the banks of the 
Yellowstone, vjiich keeps full flow and width 
as we ascend towards its source. Without a 
tributary it winds its muddy way through a 
barren, silent region for many hundred miles. 
At long intervals there are settlements, one of 
them being Miles City, a town of about :i000 
. inhabitants, where we h id supper. The beef 
Bteaks nre excellent in this region. Montana 
potatoes are marvellous. 
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Wednesday, Aug. 9th. Passed last night at 
Forsythe, where we " piled in" at the rate of 
four to one small room. I'liis was the beginning 
of roughing it. Yesterday we were' at 
Fort Keogh, an important military post, 
now garrisoned by six companies the 
Fifth Infantrv, Geu. Whistler, cotnnianding. 

1 the pleasure of meeting: and 
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they become cured and turn to a yellowish col 
or making an excellent hay under the sum 
incr suVhand dry fall weather; a wet fall ii 
ruinous tTFthis hay. 

The brokVu, rough country where thtsgras 
grows, is not only suitable for stock bee " 
of the'shelti 
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making kind friends. F 
for a regiment, havhg e 
built wooden barracks an 
ccllent buildings for offic 
one a double house, besi.lt 
houses and outbuildings 
tine parade ground. It 
^ where we were when sitt 
:,v,nes, but because the furnished parlor will, lad 
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"as hard to realize 
ing in a tastefully 
ies in graceful at- 
(1 the Had Lands— 
su .oddling infants wbere the 
Indian wooed his desky mate, and the wild 
fox dug his hole unscared." It was a pleas- 
ure to meet among others dipt. Henry Ro- 
meyn, who," for three years was commandant 
of cadets and military instructor at Hamp- 
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Mr Geo. S. Morrison, engineer 
souii Bridge at Bismarck, said tL M , — , 

to this region much prejudiced against the « > °< 
South Pacific railroad, out h.is become con- Fort band, of 
vinced tin, . .- t ...itinental road would after guard t 
pr.„ ■■„ i , M .,t. count and to production such • "» . 
a vast and important area as this. It will 
pour from itp local trade into the great 
markets of America and England grain and 
beef to feed their millions. 

fo r ri :': ^^rand^cirX-i | & ^v'^ 

Sconvnod-,.,.,: The observing traveller is 
.'.cresteu and impressed. Anoth 
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er year the trip will be even more desirable 
from the completion aDd perfection of tho 
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Among the many attentions and kindness- 
is an entertainment by the 
ty five instruments, which, 
t in the morning, marched 
.uurlers and discoursed ex- 
ipiisite music; they played with uuususl taste 
and feeling, and sustained their reputation, 
which is second to none in the army. The 
accomplished and ingenious leader has ar>" 

Mn ..^.l art Trwlinn Campaign tO UlUSiC. It be- 

solo on the cornet, 
. . the drum, "boots 
and saddle" with other familiar bugle calls, t 



tlie state. There are two sides to every 
question, and the first lesson of political 
wisdom is to recognize this, and it cannot 
be recognized by men who lose their tem- 
pers, and denounce each other. 
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EDITOEIAL O0REESPONDEH0E. 

Bad Lands, Moxtana Tek., Aug. ' 



, • , — Breakfasted 
Why is it that men lose their heads in | on tbe line betw 
these matters? This is not a new thing 



in political discussions. In the days of U or 
Washington there was the same disposi- 
tion to vituperate an opponent.. The 
"Father of his country" was called a trai- 
tor a sneak, an ignorant fellow, by the 
newspapers of the opposing party, and 
men like Hamilton, and Jay and Morris 
were covered with abuse. There is, to 
day, the same tendency to foolish, wild 
talk about an opponent. It has become 
almost a mania. Lawyers are roundly 
paid byjbeir clients to abuse the other 
side, but in political matters all men are 
judges themselves of the right and the 
wrong, and should be cool, temperate, 
careful nnd slow in their judgments. A 
man is thoroughly trusted in private life, 
is honored for his commercial and 
business ifategrity, but the moment he 
enters inte politics his friends and towns- 
men who/do not agree with him, believe 
and call him a fool and a fraud. The 
men who once respected him begin to 
4hrow mud at bim. There is no charity 
in political thought Every candidate 



he Little Missouri Rive . 

a Dakotah and Montana, 

where the Bad Lands begin, and continue 
o hundred miles. No pen or 
tongue can describe their wildness. A cler- 
gymon of our party, who has been in Egypt 
and Palestine, says it is thoroughly the at- 
losphere and effect of the Orient, and regrets 
that he delayed so lone in seeing Ids own 
country. The Missouri suggests the Nile; 
the sunsets especially are Eastern. 

This is like anew world, nearly two thou- 
sand miles from home and increasing the dis- 
tance every hour, we seem to have broken 
away from ordinary life and entered on anoth- 
er sphere. There is arrange wildness in the 
hills that roll or stop tjbort in an abrupt steep 
Jacade, revealing thein structure. They are 
piled together in most striking confusion, 
such as volcanic action might create ; there 
undulating grassy fields abruptly ending 
at the feet of Buddenly towering hills, whose 
bare, stratified fronts look gloomy and sol- 
emn. Nothing could be harder to describe 
there are no standards of comparison. There is 
abundant grass, an occasional stream, and^in 
every direction reddish brown ranges of hill, 
constantly .hooting up into conical points, 
zigzagging over the country and presenting a 



/Wo are now fin the banks 
lowstone- River, along which as \ 
days, the wild, weird Bad Land 
The climate of Montana can hardly be sur- 
passed, for tho greater part of the year it is 
pure and glorious sun.-hinc, healthful and in- 
vigorating. Occasional extremes of heat and 
cold are felt, but in '.his dry, pure air, one does 
not suffer much. The Fargo "Anjua" thus 
overflows over western weather. 

"This is the perfect summer day; day of 
I the prairies, far-reaching and splendid ; day 
of the cloudless skies, the broad world over- 
arching, day of the kingly sun, burning, ma- 
i i»stic, life giving. It isthe day of the soutb- 
; st breezes: gently they fan us and kiss us 
th tbe sweut^eurapturing kisses of coolness 
and warmth interbleuded. Over the prai ' 
they come, bearing the perfume of blosso , 
of the silk of the tassel corn; and the gold of 
tho waving wheat-fields, and the odors of 
pastures and woodlands. The sweet, melo- 
dious breezes, welcome to all and a blessing, 
lifting the tresses of youth and smoothing tl 
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interspersed with brilliant effects by the whole! 
band. Then came a perfect imitation of an 
Indian war-song with its weird and peculiar 
cadences. It was strange to lift up one's eyes 
,t Y ' r to the wild, barren hills ubout us, and listen 
to the flowing harmony that charmed na. A 
band at a distant outpost like this is an un- 
speakable comfort to the garrison. Koogh 
has the reputation of being a lively post, fol 
the officers and their families, thrown upoi_ 
their own resources, especially before the 
railroad reached them, entertained themselves 
with concerts and theatricals as well as by 
hunting parties and expeditions to points of 



interest. 



out due that gives the region 



r rtrange look, i 



• Creator 



of the aged, w ith the babe on the floor 
toying and wantonly playing: onward and 
over the world they are going, to the waiting, 
the sick and the mourner, to the happy and 
far away. Great are the days of the prairies; 
broad seems the world underneath us, far 
away stretching aud fading iuto the clear-cut 
horizon of azure and opal; wondrous the skies 
far above us, bending majestic as over an 
ocean, the earth in their wide grasp uphold- 
ing." 

Stories of fabulous profits aro in circulation. 
So and .0 bought a few acre, of land for a tri- 
fle, and within five years sold it for $10,000, 
and it is now worth thrice that. Land in 
frontier towns is sometimes at the highest 
•ity prices. The very air make, men specu- 
lative, for it has an effect upon the nerves that 
often makes it too severe for women. Hen 



These "forts" are not in tbe least fortified. 
There are no earthworks nor sign of defen- 
sive arrangement. They are merely a meat, 
orderly collection of buildings, around A cen- 
oi coolness tral square. This is the first summer ii the 
the prairies history of Fort Keogh when the troops have 

, ,., I not been sent after Indians. Tne cojintry is 

» settled, so solid and inevitable is the ad- 
tnce of civilization, that the red man is fall- 
mg back helpless and submissive to his fate. 
Heretofore, winter and summer, officers and 
men have been constantly on the alert, march- 
ing at midday or midniglft when it was 20 ° 
or 30 ° below zero, on campaigns of one week 
to two months, in the inglorious work of fight- 
ing Indinns. It takes more nerve for Indian 
fighting than for ordinary'warfare; it is ex- 
traordinary in its physical strain and hard- 
ship, in the prospect of mutilation and tor- 
ture,nnd the frequent sense that the Indian is 
in the right. Our troops are ready, cheerful, 
and never flinch in spite of it all, but pcrhapa 
the severest strain is upon the officers' fami- 
lies. The devoted women who follow their 
husbands to the far frontier outposts, under- 
go fatigue and inconvenience that they laugh 
at afterwards, but which are inconceivable by 
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those who live in comfortable homes, and 
added to this is the anxiety of awaiting news 



.'aiting news 

from the absent who are righting au enemy 
who has se mercy sad gives no quarter. 
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Frontier forta are as important on the white 
man'a account as on that of the Indian. 
"White men are worse than Indians out 
here" is a common remark. One.offlcer said 
to me that about seven-tenths of the men who 
come hero to seek their fortunes are of doubt- 
fulchatacter.and the rest of the right kind, but 
that many of the latter class are led away by bad 
influences. People come out expecting to make 
fortunes without hard work; afew make great 
" strikes, " the many are disappointed. 
■ This gambling with chances and the freedom 
from restraint, result in a demoralization on 
which the frontier garrison is an important 
check United States troops cannot interfere, 
except in emergencies, but their presence has 
a moral effect which is wholesome and pre- 
vents rather than remedies troubles. 

The Indian is subsiding, but the ragged 
edge of our frontier is a scene of confusion, 
of crime and reckless energy, that will long 
need a soldier^!' 

FACTS ABOUT INDIANS. THE ARMV 



The principal object of our stop at Fort 
Keogh was to meet Gen. Alfred T. Terry, 
commanding the Department of Dakotah, 
which extends from Minnesota to the Rocky 
Mountains. The General had kindly taken 
an interest in the objects of an expedition 
which were, first, a study of the Indian in 
this region, especially the Crows, and sec- 
ond, going from the end of the North 
Pacific rail road tia the Crow Agency, 
through the Yellowstone National Park, 
thence home via the Northern UtahandLnion 
Pacific Railroads. 

We discussed with the General command- 
ing and with many or the officers, the char- 
acter and merits of the Sioux and Crow tribes 
who occupy this region. A remnant of 
Northern Cheyenne Indians about 4.0 ..n num- 
ber, part of the famous band that, under Chief 
Dull Knife, made a daring and destructive 
raid through Kansas some years ago, were af- 
ter their capture, settled about one hundred 
miles from here, scattered along the Rosebud 
River and arc now self-supporting. They 
are considered the most courageous and man- 
ly of all the Northern tribes. Their women 
are chaste and they are anxious to educate 
their children. They have built log houses, 
cultivate the ground, and raise cattle, owning 
now a considerable herd. Gen. Terry has 
had control of them since their surrender. 
Captain Ewer having been detailed for their 
immediate care, is still in charge There was 
not time enough to meet their chiefs to talk 
about education. Jere is a field for Borne de- 
voted man or woman, who would live in their 
midst and influence them to better ways 
Gen Terry, who has given the matter much 
thought, and practically and wisely illustrated 
his conclusions, by his success with, the North- 
ern Cheyenncs, declares that his. solution of 
the Indian question is in one word, Lows. 

He says that the pastoral state is the first 
steo in the order of progress; that the Indians 
have a peculiar aptitude for it, and that their 
• countr/i. especially fitted for it. He sold 
the numerous ponies captured from the Chey- 
enne' purchased cattle with the proceeds, 
and to day the prisoners of a few years ago, 
are. simply because of a wise man and a wise 
policy, self supporting, orderly, and desirous 
of education. . 

There is nothing rash in stating that if the 
Indian question was taken out of politics, 
and placed in the hands of competent men 
with full discretion, there would, in ten years, 
be very few dependent on the government. 
As it is, and as it is likely to be, the number 
of Indians to be wholly fed by government. 
' now about 55, 000, will probably go steadi.y 
up-to 100,000. It is a matter of good man- 
agement which is now the exception and not 
the rule. A majority of the officers at Keogh 
consid,: the Sioux Indian, as superior to the 
Crows, although Gen. Terry was enthusiastic 
about the latter. The tribes have long been 
enemies, but are peaceable now, being separat- 
ed The Sioux women are carefully guarded, 
while those of the Crows lend loose lives after 
"^^■Sefts^r^e'lampered 
with. The Crows have been steadfast friends 
of the white man, partly because an alliance 
with them has been the only wayto protect them 
against the far more numerous Sioux, of whom 
there are 30.001. The latter are the best war- 
riors, truer to their pledges, and reliable in 

em Geu el Terry kindly detailed Maj. Hughes of 
his staff to accompany us on our visit tothe 
Crow^gency and through the Yellowstone 
Park and bos done everything in his power 
to make our expedition both peasant ami 
useful to the Indian cause The officers whom 
I have met in the frontier have shown much 
interest in the welfare of the red inau. Those 
who have seen real fighting seem to respect 
the red man and believe in him more than any 
other class. Generals Terry, Miles and Cook, 
the most noted of the Western consigners, 
are no less known to be the warm advocates 
of Indian education. To fight tSc Indian is 



M°ce ofrndiin life, is no less a misfortune to 



the red race, than it* own ignorance of the 
whit* man's life. The destructive duties of 
the army with reference to the Indians, are 
nearly over, and there is, I believe, a con- 
structive work which many of its officers can 
do becsuse of their intelligence, humanity, 
and knowledge of the red race. Not that 
every officer, or even a majority of them are 
adapted to the work, bat that many of them 
sxe among the best qualified men in the land 
for the administrative duties of managing In- 
dians. Whatever education, experience, and 
practice in dealing with men, and responsibil- 
ity in general, can do to fit men to care for oth- 
ers, they have to fit them for the work. They 
have life appointments; to bo relieved from 
an agency is not to be sent to poverty but to 
rejoin their regiments. Their circumstances 
and relations make it their interest to be hon- 
est, which can hardly be said of a civil ap- 
pointment. It is. I think>the interest or the 
army to supply all the officers it can for the 
■ i|.rovement of the Indians by peaceful meth- 
jtj now that the day of violence is nearly 
passed. It is better for a few officers, at 
least, to care for Indians, than for them to 
have nothing but military routine; the effect 
of the latter will finally be to reduce the ar- 
my. Indian hostilities have been, of late, one 
of the chief excuBes for the array and the con- 
dition of theWest will, for a long time, require 
a military force, but there will he less and less 
to do. When the Indian is in such need of 
help and the right men for them are so hard 
to find, why should not the services of the best 
qualified jnen be secured I 



meet Maj. Hughes, of Gen. Terry's staff, with 
idditional vehicles. 

die of our party, Col. H. being ill, was 
deemed hardl" in a condition to drive to this 
camp ten miles away, but no medical aid or 
comforts being near, it was decided to carry 
him in an ambulance drawn by four mules, 
and driven by a wild eyed' man, who having 
received mb rota from the Major, orders to let 
no grass grow under the mules' feet, started 
with our sick man and two of us, over a 
rough and dusty prairie road at an astonish- 
ing pace. Instead of holding up the invalid, 
we had all we could do to hold on with 
both hands, to each side of the ambulance, 
tossing to and fro, up and down, pounding 
violently against the sides of our vehicle, 
which itself seemed rocking to pieces, while 
our calm Jehu informed us it was the usual 
pace of the country. The Bick Colonel seemed 
to do well on this violent but most amusing 
regimen. We soon caught up witu the stage 
for Billings, and our mules beiDg determined 
to beat it, the fearful pace continued for nearly 
the whole ten miles, with varying success, the 
"taking our water" as it were, 
head to the disgust of our reso- 



added at St. Paul, and two morent Bismarck, 
and finally four at Fort Keogh. Four are 
either Seniors or Juniors or last year's gradu- 
ates of Harvard, having come in our 
way by a singular chance. Two are 
lawyers from Washington, D. C. Two are 
clergymen, one from Boston, and ouo from 
Newark, N. J., and three are soub of the 
chief engineer of the North P.icific R. R. We 
hope to make the rest of the journey to- 
gether, s. c. A. 



stage, by 



ON A CONSTRUCTION TRAIN. 

Wo are travelling to-day on a construction 
train, in a passenger car attached ti the rear 
of a platform car loaded with railroad ties. 
This we took this morning. At noou 
we reached the supply camp of the Northern 
Pacific R. R. How little do people who see 
two parallel rails lying across wooden ties 
imagine what it all means. To push this road 
the rate of a m le or more a day, requires 
„„ army of about 6,000 men with some 20,000 
animals, widely scattered. Vast storeB of 
provisions are gathered, piles of 
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hed this delightful ca,mp lnte in the 
rbere every attention and comfort 
od, the surgeon summoned, proper 
taken, sweet sleep followed, and 
ing all of us, including the invalid, 
ing the wonderful position of 
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Camp Villard. the chief station of th> 
who guard the railroad track. It ii 
Crow reservation, aud has a commanding po 
sition. High bluffs on the left overlook a 
wide expanse of river which winds around 
the fort. Before us stretched far away a 
lovely plain, and beyond was the snow-capped 
Uockv Mountains, steep hills rising on the 
right. We turned about and looked down 
on the busy gangs of men laying the iron 
track of the North Pacific. 1 R. R. about half a 
It seemed to creep 



slowly I 



and other material are accumulated. The 
brain of a first-class major general is required 
to manage all this. A completed road gives 
no idea of the work of building it. An ex- 
perienced constructor said that he never knew 
such a tremendous force at work on a, rail- 
road. 

This supply camp was most impressive. 
Where does all the money come from to sup- 
port this army of men and animals ! Civiliz- 
ation seems to " fizzle out" as we go on. W hat 
orgies have been held in the tented village 
close to Foray-he, which we visited last 
evening. A canvas town is put up to supply 
rum and refreshments to the host of railroad 
laborers; as they move on the tents are moved, 
until they come to an Indian reservation or a 
a piece of railroad land, where they are pro- WK 
Minted. Last night it was quiet, for the men th „ 
had left and the liquor shops had nothing to I ... 
do ; the place was dead, not becauBe dealh 
as rampant, but because it was not. 
Right at the front rail is the place for 
arunkenness, fighting and shooting. Pro- 
gross is heralded by the pouring out of rum 
ind by debauchery of every kind, but every 
successive wave of population is better ; this 
is -he univers.l testimony. Order follows 
disorder. The rowdy is displaced by the 
man of family, and that means a school and 
church and a vigilance committee if neces- 
sary The adventurer goes ahead, because 
the life isone of adventure. The sober man 
moves up as he sees signs of growth at any 
point. You who shall gl.de over this ground 
in future years will have no idea of the h 
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' inches along" steadily, it has the pate of 
a snail, but before another year is over the 
road will be completed. 

August 12th. Young's Point, Ritchie's 
Ranche. This is our first encampment, and 
tlic iolliest time we have had. We drove in 
wagons yesterday from Hillings, 25 miles with 
the wind in our backs, the sun in our faces, 
the dust rising in clouds around us, distress- 
[tr the animals and disgusting the party. The 
heat was intense, but with the wind with U-" the 
weather would have been most pleasant. It was 
blissful after a greasy supper at the ranche to 
come to our tents, spread our blankets 
ou a bed of hay. and rest/n the cool 
evening breeze. The sight was grand 
is we looked out and saw the distant 
mountains on one side, and on the other the 
swift, broad Yellowstone, a few yards off wall 
its high, perpendicular bluffs on the opposite 
shore. Then the stars came out and the scene 
i more impressive than ever. The bath in 
river this morning freshened every one of 
i, for the line dust had penetrated our cloth- 
ing and almost changed the color of out 
skins. 



in lulure years — - — ,- - — 

naucial, mental, moral and physical struggle 
that iis prosperity cost. Only during ts ere- 
ation can one appreciate a herculean task 
like this. 

Something must be said about the weath- 
er A wild sirocco has been blowing for 
I about two days; the hot wind would be intol 
1 erabU but for the dryness of the air. The 
, -,-imi-s are cool and the nights, arc cold, 
! but the ground ,s parched, vegetation is suf- 
i fering, aud the dust is terrible. yur eon- 
B> train does not do its 100 miles 
! very speedily, but this improves our chances 
1 for observation. Dry and arid as is this re- 
gion irrigation would make it blossom into a 
garden, and even .without it crops of oais 



CROW AGENCY. 
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Twenty miles more of slow, dusty d 
brought us to Stillwater, and here w 
another of those stage ranche dinners— we 
were not yetorganized on a cooking bails -and 
then crossed the Yellowstone for the Crow 
Agency, sixteen miles directly towards the 
mountains which we had been skirting for 
several days. Out of the regular stage route 
the road improved, the air freshened, the val- 
ley narrowed and became very beautiful Be- 
fore us rose, snow cspped and grand, the 
"Bear Tooth' 1 of the "Rockies" which was as 
impressive as' anything I have seen in Switzer- 
land. It was not a peak, but a long, nigh 
range, across our front, liftlngfcaeli far into 
the air, and commanding our admiration and 
homage. ¥«rt of this is the hunting ground 
of the Crows, abounding in deer and small 
game. Two of us mounted on mules were the 
advanced guard, and rode close to the banks 
of the "Stillwater" and then of the Rose- 
bud" rivers,- charmed with the beauty ol the 
stream, which reminded me of the Housaton- 
ic only time this is more rapid. We passed 
picturesque clusters of wigwams or teepees, 
droves oi Indian ponies which constitute the 
if the CrowB, enjoyed the 
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garden, ana even .wauwuv » — r-.-- „ ok|l( i Grow who dashed 

have already been raised. This year » excep- per. of a nearly naked ^row^ rw ^ ^ 
j— -...i i..Jf.n,i .itannnramne for ag- I b 
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tionally dry aud hof and discouraging for ag- by 
riculture. . "V 1 

We have passed some bold anil expensive ah 
cutting .through the high rocky banks of the 
Yellowstone, but most of the track lies on 
ground level as a parlor fl. or. 



skill of 



CAMP VII.LAHD. 

Aue 0th. There is a forlornity about the 
terminus of a railr.ud track which ends in the 
midst of » prairie. Fortunately wagons from 
j the Crow Agency ««™ ^ n f" h lch 
'h^Va"fuUy"o^wed b us, we^glad to 



,„. and could not but ad 
nother who with his rifle 
logs, just to show off. The 
power and grandeur 



T i U r/n e ared U %he U mo'u'ntmns'' and the he...! 

TTtTgue ana ±S of'th™ umbo's 
t *VZt me" very J^W-J. 
in the Hawaiian Islands; ...deed, I b»vebee» 
constantly struck by s.m. lar rese bhiiices. 
It is unlike anything in he bastei 
Tuere is nothing' like leaving tl 
track and striking into new parts. 

nnr nartv numbered three at the start from 
New York? two joined at Chicago, two were 



beaten 



A number of letters in regard to Ni- 
agara falls have been printed lately in the 
.Boston Advertiser and N. Y. Evening 
Post, by Rev. I. B. Harrison, the author 
of the tine series of articles on the South, 
recently published by the New York Tri- 
bune and* Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Ham- 
son's carcM and thoughtful writing al- 
ways entitj s him to a hearing, and the 
subject which now engages his attention 
is one of world-wide interest. Surely 
every American citizen is concerned in the 
proposition to secure for the nation's own 
this great wonder, which has attracted 
sightseers anil lovers of beauty from all 
parts or the world 

Of late years the utilitarian Bpirit ol the 
North has led enterprising manufacturers 
to locate mills and lactones near the famous 
falls to secure the water-power and the pre- 

e of the indispensable adjuncts of bu- 

„.vss have, to a considerable degree, in- 
jured the beauty ol' the scene. /•jMed to 
this are the annoyances caused Wane ven- 
dors ol' small wares, and the liamour of 
irrepressible backinen which detefvisitors 
from see-kin" Niagara as much as for- 
merly and often drive away those who 
come 'to enjoy t ie place. Mr. Harrison 

we" 8a y : .. . . ,v_ 

■•Only a very small region adjacent to the 
cataract and the rapids with the islands in the 
river —this is all lhat is required to make this 
place' or keep it what nature made it, a place 
endowed as no other place on the globe is 
endowed! with qualities suited to refresh, ele- 
vate and gladden the mind and heart of civil- 
ized man forever. It is a sad error aud wrong 
that this small territory, which includes or 
contains all that is essential to Niagara, all 
ts wild grace and ineffable charm, should be 
held by any private or individual ownership. 
It should be the property of the State, the 
possession of the people, and should be held 
fn trust and cared for by the government. All 
its wealth of beauty and of high uses alio lid 
be aeccssible to the poorest children of toil 
who may by wise forethought or self denying 
frugality, save from the price of their labor 
the means for a pilgrimage to thu shrine of 
ideal and spiritual reality. ■ / 

Let us have a great cny of factories sus- 
tained by the water power of Niagarrf. we 
are destined to have it It is entirely right 
that this immense endowment of mechanical 
forces for the use of mankind should be em- 
ployed to supply their physical wants Only 
et us have the m lis a little at one side; not 
iust here at the falls. There are quite as good 
and even better sites for them a little farther 
Put them far enough back from the 
falls" and the rapids to give room for a screen 
of trees between, -far enough for the dy 
tance to soften the clangor of steam w histles 
so tint on Sunday, or (as I observe that many 
aborers in New England mills have to work,, 
on Sunday) at least on the Fourth July, he 
toiler of the factory may come to the fa ls_ 
and looking upon their grandeur ■■ ind noble 
purity, undeliled by tawdry electric lights, or 
watch ng the wild play of the rapuls, o 
wandering amid the solitudes of • tl^ fores 
primeval" on Goat Island, mat 'eel hat he 
has a soul and is not a mere driven beast of 
burden, and that he has a country which cares 
for bin. »s one of the great, brotherhood of 
h« children. 

The truth is that Niagara 
the possession of any local ; 
the individuals composing it. -- ----- 

,„„! „ the larger community, the Stale, or 
1 ""nation, and be under its care as a possea- 
of the whole people, so that this S| ecta- 
aav be preserved foiever unimpaired, to 
, all generations the sou.ee of the highest 
leeiual ami spiritual pleasures. It would 
Zd'VreaitJ »• bene«t tois town and its peo- 
, ! State would purchase the land ad- 

Facent to tile falls and rapids, and the islands 
n the river, and assume, as would of course 
resub he supervision of all business that 
no., d oe carried forward within these limits 
And 1 must do the people here the jnstice to 
sav that they appeur very generally o under 
and his and' to desire the consummation of 
o ne . "n which shall provide for these chan- 
TVere are people to whom Niagara moana 
g i I, ,,«ers to those who are weary from 

^, C ofan 1 r^"^^- b "' in - ml ' 0nlka 
weari 
mark 
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i is too great to be / 
community, or of ■ ^ ^ 
it. It should be- 



of any kino, of head or brain, or iron, .u 
^inn^K^rat^snch 8 
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fital change, the relief and benefit of new 
scenes and new mental activities and experi- 
ence consequent noon observing them and be- 
coming interested in them. Then, for those 
who mil j[ive time and opportunity for the 
scene to make its appeal, time for their minds 
to respond to its influences, there issomething 
deeper and higher than this. There is a quick- 
ening and uplifting of the higher powers of 
the mind, an awakening of the imagination ; 
the soul expands and aspires, rising to the 
level of a new and mighty companionship. 
Self respect becomes more vitai. 

It is easy to write too much and too partic- 
ularly of all thiB, for such experiences and 
feelings, like all the higher moods and activi- 
ties of the soul, have something shy and elu- 
sive about them, and it is not often best to 
try to describe, them. And Niagara itself, in 
its sovereign dignity and perfection, shames 
and silences all effort at description or eulogy. 
It is to be seen, felt — not talked about. And 
as the weeks and months pass while I dwell 

here, by the very shrine of this awful beauty, . v jTj i.it 

this veiled and shrouded grandeur, I become name), and 18 therefore especially inter 
a unwilling to. write about' it, ested in the school. We publish herewith 



been painted and kalsomined in tints through- 
out, in part by the Indians. 

The manager of the Industrial Shops says 
their progress is more marked than at any 
time daring their stay here. Much less time 
has been lost from sickness and other causes. 
There is also a stronger disposition to stick 
to trades. 

All the contracts for the Interior Depart- 
ment are completed, and 55 cases nicely pack- 
ed have been shipped to the different Agen- 
cies. 

It is a good thing to have this work Bent 
home, it pleases the parents and stimulate 
the children here. 



We take pleasure in welcoming a new 
subscriber to the Southern Workman, a 
subscriber of whom one who knows him 
says, " Such as he are beacon lights along 
the narrowpath.'' Ke o-kuck hasadaugh- 
ter at Hampton ( who bears her father 1 



more and more unwilling I 
and cau well believe that 
here long, all attempts at exp 
ing it would appear inappropri 
and that silence would seem 
tribute." 



INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

A short time since the School had two dis- 
tinguished Indian visitors, Pa-lo-wah-ti-wa the 
Head political chief and Nai-uvtchi the chief 
ecclesiastical leader of the Zunis. They were 
from Mr. Cushing's party who came to visit 
the East aud of whom we have had interest- 
ing accounts in Scribner's Magazine for August. 
Their dress was very elaborate and adorned 
rith plumes, and silver buttons and hangings. 



the note accompanying the subscription. 

Sac and Fox Agency, I. T. 
Pub. Southern Workman, 

Add to your list of names for thiB plat 
Ke-o-kuck, a Sac and Fox chief. Other m 
'may be more widely ku:>wn, but no livi 
man is entitled to more praise than Ke-o kuc 
Uneducated ho feels the more keenly the i 
cesaity of it for his people, and having e 
braced Christianity his/constant effort is 
bring others to the light. 

E. B. Fenn 

Agency Physirian. 



Each t 



■tlf $100. 



They seemed to be very intelligent, and were 
evidently impressed by what they saw at the 
School. Their manners were good and grace- 
ful. Learning that the students were not al- 
lowed to smoke, they would not fight their 
pipes until they had asked an officer's permis- 
sion. Very striking was their mode of greeting. 
They take a friend by the hand, pass the join- 
ed hands to the friend's mouth first, then to 
their own, and breathe a prayer or blessing up- 
on them, 

Robt. Mcintosh, one of the students here, 
talked with them in sign language, and evi- 
dently enjoyed doing some of the honors of 
the School. C 

Another important event is the arrival of 
five new students and one whose position in 
the School is no* yet defined, as it is difficult 
to find a class for him. He may prove to be 
-a chief. This is Hampton'B first experience 
in training married people in homes. Miss 
Fletcher brought from Omaha two families, 
in one of the families there is a fine looking 
baby of 18 monttiB. In order that his futurt 
career may he watched, we give his nunc. Ed 
ward Stabler. He is said to be like all babie. 
the world over, and speaks a language intelli 
gible to the inhabitants of Babylaud. Th« 
father, like all other fathers, is proud of his 
child, and the mother likes to have notice 
en of it, but is more stolid. 

Lucy La Flesch is the sister of Bright Eyes, 
and, according to custom, retainB the maiden 
name. It is a curious fact that the husband 
takes the name of the wife. All, except the 
baby, have made a beginning in mental work 
and are^^achable.^Lucy ismore advanced thi 
the rest. ' The men are at work in the carpen- 
ter's Bhop, having made choice of trades\.The 
'women can sew a liitle, but ar£ not experts 
in taking care of rooms. They prefer to put 
the sheets on the outside of the bed, and blank- 
place of sheets. They are willing 
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The health record has been unusually good 
this summer. Interest in the Btudiea is well 
kept np. Thoce who have chosen to work all 
day and attend the night school are doing 
very well. The teachers report special en- 
couragement from the ft ct that the older ones 
•re striving to gain self-control to overcome 



The reports from the training vliops are ex- 
cellent. *The work during the vacation hi£s 
been motr of a general character than ever be- 
fore. The carpenters have made additions to 
the Commandant'.- bouse, the Engineer's house. 
20 rooms in Stone building for dormitories, 
and have made wardrobes and tables for the In- 
dian girlB* building. 

In the Tin-shop, over 7,000 pieces of tinware 
have been made for the Indian Department 
Bince the 20th of June, in addition to the tin 
work done ou Bchool grounds. 

The harness shop has completed itsconlract 
for the Interior Department, and is now en- 
gaged on ordered work. 

A fine set of coupe harness has just been 
finished fora lady in Newport, Rhode Island. 

The painters have been busily engaged at 
the new building for Indian girls. It has 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Editor Southern Workmen: 

M. and I. have lately been visiting some 
of the Chinese schools, and I think you may 
be interested in our experience. Our wander- 
ings, led us first up some old rickety, winding 
stairs to aschool for boys, kept in "Chinatown" 
by a rosy, hearty lady of great energy. Two 
set apart for the school, and here 
some fifty boys are gathered, from early morn- 
ing till night. They are very irregular, as 
many of them are obliged to work, thismakea 
the teaching hard, but Mrs. B. has picked up 
some of their language which greatly assists 
her. In the afternoons the teacher is a Chi- 
naman, who uses his own dialect. In 



lifferent dialects, the reply was that the 
Chinese in San Francisco have formed a gen- 
eral dialect which all can understand. The 
rooms were clean, with good chairs and desks, 
and ornamented with Scripture mottoes. The 
primary English branches were well under- 
stood and English spoken distinctly by those 
who had been scholars from two to four years, 
and this in spite of the limited and interrupted 
time allowed them for «chool. , One boy, Kou 
Shu, seemed quite bright. He is fourteen years 
of age, and being fatherless has been given by 
hjs mother to the teacher with whom he lives. 
In her house he has learned to cook and make 
fine pastry, and has earueil out of Bchool hours 
some $200, which is in the Savings Bank 
to be used for his future advancement. His 
present schooling costs him nothing and he 
hopes to be educated for a preacher or physi 
cian. When asked in the course of h.B lesson 
forthe definition of "wife", he replied, "acorn- 
panion for man". This was encouraging from 
a member of a nation which despises women. 
The life of this boy is such that Mrs. B. con- 
sider him almost if not quite a Christian. 
' The girls in the school are few in number, 
as they are subject to ridicule and reproaches 
from their countrymen when on their way to 
school. They are kept in a separate room 
from the boys, except at recitations, when 
they are classed together in order to break 
down '.he national prejudice. They are more 
irregular than the boys, because they are re- 
quired to do more work at home, and because 
of a prejudice against educating women. To 
overcome this difficulty M; 
fifty Chinese homes to msti 
children. The scholars her 
Chinese costume, with clear, origin faces and 
polite manners, though frolicsome and playful 
like all children of ei titer civilized or heathen 
nations that 1 have ever seen. 

From this place we went to the Chinese 
boarding school for women and girls. The 
matron, who received us most cordially, is very 
intelligent and pleasant. She is a native of 



having run away from her husband on account | 
of bis cruel treatment of her. She has a little | 
child, Ah Ging, who sat in my lap, and hung 
her bend when we asked her to sing. Some 
one gave her her doll and said "aing "Hush, 
my dear, lie still and slumber"; her little voice 
tuned up and she sang, not only that but all 
the hymns the girls had sung for us. The 
"Baby" as she is called, is one of the bright- 
est children I ever saw of tier age. Her litttle 
almond eyes were full of good expression. 
The girls all had sweet, sad faces, and some 
of them were far enough advanced to answer 
question that I asked them. One girl played 
on a hand organ, while others sang sweetly, 
and on« repeated the story of the prodigal son. 
The house was neat and orderly with simple, 
tasteful decorations. All the women remain 
in this home family until they are married to 
Christian Chinamen, or go out to service in 
some good family. They never go out, except 
when attended, and on Sundays have not on- 
ly some gentleman with them but also have 
police protection to guard them from the an- 
ger of their former owners. Sometimes the 
Chinamen come to the house in great fury and 
threaten the inmates. Mrs. H. told us that 
one of their scholars, married to a Christian 
Chinaman, and living in San Diego, always 
remembers them ou holidays in some tangible 
wav, at Christmas she sent five bags of pota 
toes, and on another occasion $5.00. f We left 
this place with many happy impressions and 
could write much more, but fear you would 
weary iu reading as I do iu writing. I would 
gladly send you some of these bright children 
to Hampton to add another nationality to those 
you now have. II id I a longer purse I should 
say, let me send some of them to be under the 
care of your efficient teachers. Perhaps a 
kind Providence will somehow accomplish 
such a thing. We have been visiting the schools 
for white children in some of the worst partB 
of the city, and surely it seems that there is 
no need to cross any ocean to find missionary 
work. . C. C. Armstrong. 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 

a*jaPTQje, vmamm. 

Incorporated In 1870. by special Act of General 
Assembly of Virginia: exempt from taxation. 
Devoted to the Education of Negro and Indian youth 
tn Agriculture and the Mechanic ana, and aa 
teachers of their respective races. 
8. C. Armstrong, J. T. B. Mimhiu, 

Principal; Treasurer. 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission : a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division. 

Tuition free to all, (provided by friends.) 
Board, etcflten dollars per month, payable 
monthly, half in cash and half in labor; six 
dollars caah, and four dollara in work required 
of those under 19 years of age. • The first year 
is probationary. None under fourteen or over 
twenty-eight years of age need apply. 

The institution is aided by the State, but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Besides State aid and Government help 
for Indiana, the sum of $30,000.00 a year, must 



We have received from Messrs Apple- 
ton and Co. , a new " Geographical Read- 
er" edited by James Johonnot, which 
strikes us as an admirable innovation. 

We should be glad to quote the preface 
entire, but our space does not permit, and 
we therefore give extracts embodying 
the main idea of the book, which itself con- 
sists in a collection of a number of short 
selections from standard au/hors, with 
illustrations and a pronouncing vocabu- 
lary. 

11 This volume has been compiled to fur- 
nish thought-reading to pupils while en- 
gaged upon the study of geography. 
The articles selected treat of geographical 
topics, in detail. The order of the topics 
is the same as is found in any well ar- 
ranged text book on the subject. One or 
more illustrative descriptions are given in- 
each general division, and the special les- 
son is read when the same general topic 
is studied. ****** By aju* 
dicious use of this, and similar books, 
pupils gradually form habits of observa- 
tion, reading and thinking, which serve as 
a protection against the attraction of bad 
books, and as an introduction to all that 
is modest and best in literature. " 
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AN WITH PIPIT 0HILDKEN. 

From the Atlanta Constitution. 
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Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donation of any amount are most^ccepta- 
ble, and are invited from all. 

The great need of the institution ) 
nent endowment fund. 

The Hampton Institute is supported by, and 
responsible to, no denomination or society, and 
is no paid soliciting agent or machinery what, 
er, but depends directly upon the public. It 
earnestly Christian in its teachings and in- 
Present attendance, 464 Btudenta, of whom 
► are Indians: average age 18. Negro boy a 
210 ; Negro girls 158. Indian boys 62; Indian 
girls 28. All but twenty-five board at the In- 
stitute : twelve states represented, but chiefly 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. dollars, payable 

For further 
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ARMSTRONG, Principal, 
Hampton, Virginia. / 
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WEEK. $!'-! a day at hon 
utflt free. Aiidrusa Trub Ji 



ejLsilv mude. Costly 
Co., Augusta, Main^ 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
DR. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., 
says: "From my experience can cordially rec- 
ommend it as a bruin and nerve tonic, especi- 
ally in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, 
etc., etc." 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store iu connection with 
business. I am on hand at all times to furnish. 
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Persia, who left her native land with a broth* 
and went to China as a missionary. Her bro- 
ther's health failed, and when they came to thiB 
country, he died in this city. She was left a- 
lone and very poor, but her valuable services 
were secured for this work, where she is do- 
ing much good. She speaks five or six lan- 
guages, and has a alight and very pretty ac- 
cent in speaking English. A Chinese woman, 
Mrs. Cam Ching, assists in the culinary de- 
partment, where all the s holars work in turn, 



a in this country bo long that 
this question is corroborated 
Harry is ninety years old, 
hale and hearty, one of the most "industrious 
and highly respected negroes tn the county. 
The other dty he took unto himself a third 
wife, Susan Phillips, aged six'y-one. He al- 
ready has fifty children whom he acknowl- 
edges aud who call him by various terms of 
filial affection. Several of his child ran have 
died . In the presence of some gentlemen the 
other day he named over more than 300 grand- 
children and said there were others whom he 
could not then remember. Onu of his sons 
has thirty living children. Several of his sons 
count up more than a dozen children each.. 
The old man is proud of his record and talks 
freelr about it whenever questioned. He has 
always been an organized Democrat and iB the 
only negro in his militia district who votes in 
the Democratic primary elections. He says 
he don't think his work iafinished yetand has 
no idea of suspending business soon. 
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of aif kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS M1XBD PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER&c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMLNE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to. 
Thanking the Public for their generous patronage- 
in cne past. 1 snail still eudsavor by strict attention to 
business, and low prices, to merit a continuance of tha 




J. W. BOYENTOI 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F . A. Schmelz' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES 
A Habd Place. Thankful fob Pa- 

PEES. FEOM AN ObREBVEB. A Pbobpeb- 
ODS COUNTY. GfiATEFUL TO A KIND 

Feiend and to Hampton. 

a hard place. 

The athletic presence of the six footer 
who writes thus complacently or his suc- 
cess in a hard place, probably convinced 
his " young barbarians " that it was best 
to " come down without shooting." 

, Virginia, February 16ft, 1882. 

Mrs. D. 
Dear friend : — 

I am clad that I am able to make a favorable 

ireoort of my one hundred days work, at . 

Fopened school on the 17ft of Oct. 1881, 
taught every day except gunday, and closed on 
the 10ft of February, 1882. 

Tho superintendent told mo before he gave 
me my certificate, that he was going to send 
me to a place where no teacher had done well 
since 1875. But with one or two exceptions, 
I opened, taught, and closed the Bchool m 
peak I got along so well that the people sent 
in a petition to the district clerk for me to 
come back next term. . , 

To day I have opened another school for 
three months. Opened with eleven scholars. 
School-house new with all the modern im- 
provements, in a very nice place indeed. I 

hope to be successful here as well as in 

Very respectfully, 



hard working people, but some of them 
haven't any business capacity, and consequent- 
ly get cheated out of their earnings. I like 
teaching very much and am glad that 1 can do 
something toward the advancement /of my 
race. Though it may be little compared with 
many others, yet it may tell in time. Please 
remember me kindly to all t'-.e Hampton 
friends. * "■ 
I hope Mr. D., and yourself are very well. 



Yours very truly, 



always glad to hear of our Hampton teachers 
getting on so nicely teaching. 

Please remember me kindly to all the teach- 
ers I know, also to Gen. Armstrong. Mrs. D 
wishes to be remembered to you. 

I will be pleased to hear from you at any 
time. 

With many kind wishes, I am as ever, 
your pupil, D 



SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. 



thankful foe papers. 

The extensive distribution of papers 
f-om our exchange list and reading room, 
and of others sent by friends, has done 
very much for the happiness and benefit 
of our graduate teachers in the past year. 

TalUmcn, Va., February 17ft, 1882. 
Dear Mrs. D. , - 

The papers you sent me were a real treat I 
read them with much interest, especially the 
" American Messenger." Please accept many 
thanks for them. I shall be glad to be re- 
membered by you in the same way whenever 
convenient. I hnve a flourishing school just 
six miles from Yorktown, and am doing my 
best to send light in the many dark homes 
that are represented in my school. Trusting 
that I ma) always be remembered by Hamp- 
ton, I remain one of its old girls. 



FROM AN OBSERVER. 



A young woman who is both a 
worker and intelligent observer among 
her people writes thus -of their condition 
and prospects. 

, Va., December nth, 1882. 

Kind friend, 

Please pardon my delay in not answering 
jour postal before. 1 began my second term 
nere the tenth of last October. My school 
has been unusually large this term. I have one 
of the Hampton students as an assistant. We 
have enrolled over a hundred and forty 
scholars since we began, and new ones are 
comin" in every day. There are enough 
scholars in this d'istrict to employ three teach- 



A PROSPEROUS COUNTY. 

It is hard to make any general state- 
ment of the condition of things in the 
South, except that there is a general up- 
ward movement on the whole. Varied re- 
ports are true of different amotions. The 
following is a very pleasant one from a 
prosperous county. 

, Va., May 12ft, 1882. 

Gen'l Armstrong, \ 
Dear Sir:— 
I am yet teaching in one of the public 
Schools of this County and have been for five 
successive terms. While a student at Hamp- 
ton I did not know there was so much work 
to be done among our people. I commenced 
to teach in the Public Schools of Elizabeth 
City County in the Fall of 1870, under the 
Supervision of Mr. G. M. Peeke, and in the 
Spring of 1878 I taught in Middlesex County; 
there I found the Schools iu a prosperous con- 
dition ; in the Spring of 1870 1 came to this 
County. There had been a great many schools, 
but the children hi.d made no progress be- 
cause the schools had been kept by white 
teachers, who took no interest in teaching 
colored children. The people seemed so eager 
to have colored teachers that 1 wrote for teach- 
ers whenever they needed one. Some of the 
colored citizens of this County are getting on 
very well. Some own from fifty to three hun- 
dred acres of land, while some seem as if they 
cared for nothing but Whiskey, and what 
they can get to eat. But I am thankful to 
say that the majority of them, ure looking up, 
and trying to do all they cau to send their .... 
children to school, making sacrifices of every the first p 
thing they can to have their children oducu- :ng to thi 
led. They will do all they cau for a teacher's Besides at 
comfort, and stand by hiui at al. limes. Last | an cvenlu 
Fall the schools in this County were discou- brother, v 
tinued until Ihe Spring, and the people did as be ha 
not want me to leave, for fear I would not taught tin 
return when they wanted me, so, through the , er. The; 
influence of some of the citizens, I received I to school 
the appointment as C. S., Deputy Collector | the Midd! 
of Internal Revenue for this aud the adjoin. ug 
County. As 1 had been with them laboring 
in the Public Schools, Sunday School, and iu 
every good work which would interest them, 
they did not hesitate in going on my li.»nd 
for five thousund dollars. Last Summer my 
school numbered one hundred and twenty six. 
I have not got quite as many this term. I 
have succeeded in getting some young men in 
this Couuty tu teach, who have given credit 
to themselves and honor to the Institute from 
which they came, viz., A. J. J. Sjkes and 
W. B. Weaver. These 1*0 young men are 
har I at work doing all they can for their race. 

Your former student, 



Seventy dollars pays the cost of tui- 
tion for a student at Hampton for one 
year. His board is paid for by his own 
exertions, with, or often without help from 
his relatives. Thus working hard for him- 
self, he is not pauperized by receiving aid 
from Northern friends in that which is 
wholly beyond his power to provide. 

The contributions to the school which 
give him just this aid, are acknowledged 
yearly in the "Scholarship letters," a few 
samples of which we select for their inter- 
est, and print as written. 



fall, so they went home, and some more new 
Indians came to fill their places. There are 
three Indian boys that will graduate in this 
class. You have my warmest thanks for what 
you are doing for me and the upbuilding of 
my race. I hope that you will feel what you 
have done for me was highly appreciated. I 
will now tell you what my object after gradu- 
ating ia; I am going to teach school the best 
part of my time, as I uan see the vacant place 
for me now. My race is in very much need 
of an education, and I shall do all I can for 
the rise of the colored race. 

With my warmest thanks I close. 
Respectfully yours, 



PROM A YOUNO WOMAN IN THE SENIOIt CLASS . 

Dear Friend :— 

I am sorry to say this is my third and 
last scholarship letter to vou from the Normal 
School. I never once thought when I came 
here I would be so successful us to go through 
in three terms. It is sad in mauy respects 
for me to write you this my last letter, yet I 
feel glad to know I have so spent my time as 
to be able to finish up my education in three 
years. There has not been a time in all my 
school days at Hampton, but what I can say 
spent with the greatest plea 
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work of Hampton is a good one. It has made 
me fit for most any industrial work. 1 left 
school last year two weeks before it closed, on 
account of the illness of my mother. 1 spent 
of my vacation at home attend- 
ouse work, as mother was sick, 
iding to the house work I taught 
cliool for the benefit of my oldest 
i could not go to the day school, 
iharge of my father's farm. I 
other young men with my broth- 
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The most of the people get their living here 
by farming. They are complaining of short 
crops this year. The tobacco 
were ruined by the early frost last full. „ = 
were very fortunate iu getting a pleasant board- 
ing place almost in sight of the school- house. 
We have been furnished with books, slates, 
maps, and charts by our kind Jriend Mr. B. 
The children take hold with a will, and seem ... 
very anxious to learn; some of them have teachers and th 
made rupul progress. The Sunday school is | me while there, 
getting ulong nicely, We have from ninety- ' getting Schools, 
five to a hundred scholars. A ludy friend of calls fo.- teach 
the North kindly sent us twenty large Bibles, 
which were a great help to us. There are three 
other Hampton graduates teaching near me. 
They are Mary E. Smith, Angio Talliferro, S. 
A. Lucas. [ The last has since died.] Mary 
has taugjit in this county three terms, Angle 
has taught longer. We man ige to lfcar from 
each other qSite often. The people are very 
ignorant but kind and obliging, and seem to 
appreciate the change the children have under- 
gone during our stay with them. The great- 
est evil I see among my people here, is their 
love ol strong drink. This year the most of 
the young men have been away at public 
-works, and made a good deal of money; but 
the greater part of it has been spent for strong 
drink, at their return at Christmas. Their ex- 
cuse for spen ling it thus is that they want to 
■enjoy their labor. I think you will agree 
with me, that this is a poor wai to enjoy it. 
Some of the colored people own from fifty to 
two hondred acres of land They are given 
-one to four years to pay for it. All of them are 



which I taught for o 
The first month I ta _ 
on roll, all of them were very 
with' few exception. I had th 
boys and girls. In the place wnei 
there hud not been any school tors 
L.oyou may know how the children 
ing up." Tlie parents of those child 
very anxious to have a school; but one was 
waiting on the other; they seemed to think 
that one man had all the right to get the 
schools. There was a mail in this number 
who wanted his children to go to school so 
he asked me if I would teach\((hat school; he 
said " My Children must have some education 
if I never had none," so when 1 commenced 
to teach at that place 1 never hud lo work so 
very hard in all my days. The children were 
Many acknowledgements come to us of just like I suppose children in iincivi .zed 
the untiring kindness ol the friend here countries are exc cot ^ th, t he cu I spe k 
mentioned, and of the -benefits of Hamp- E°B^ >- In th " n 



ATEFUL/TO A KIND FRIEND AND TO 
HAMPTON. 



GRATEFULyT 



ton's instructions. Both are pleasant . 
if many den"* 3 of the recipients' improvement of 
their advantages. 

X. 0. March 21«(, 1882. 



Id read and 
knew nothing at all when 
school, before 1 closed the 
them but what could read 
did in that school, more 
taught the vacation befoi 
month 
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1870 Miss 

B. of Mass., 

me ever since. He has suppl 
apparatus sufiicient to carry my school on as 
it should be. He has also supplied mv school 
children with clothing and a great many other 
necessaries. Besides mylschool he has done 
so much for other Bchools; I can but thank the 
Lord for what he has done for me. If I had 
not have gone to Hampton I never would have 
been tho teacher I am. I surely feel grateful 
for my instruction at Hampton. I want to 
renew my acquaintance at Hampton in May, 
when I know without a doubt I will enjoy 
myself. I did not think when I left Hampton 
that I sould have stayed away this long. I 
nresume there has been quite an improvement 
since I was there. The Old Academic no more 
to be teen, a now one in the stead, also a 
great many other new buildings. I read a 
good letter in the Southern Workman of my 
class-mate Jacob Brown. I am glad to know 
he is getting on so nicely ia the work. I am 



.er teaching 

■cgularlv ever since 1 one"month and twelve days, it was then time 
left Hampton. I never enter the School-room , for me to get ready for Hampton. On the first 
that I do not think of- my dear Hampton of October 1 clwcd my school, and left or 
that 1 n .'> c . tn "4 d iustr } uctioD „ L aV e illump.ou on the third und got here the ourth. 

'never huve uuv trouble in I found the school very much crowded. You 
1 have a great mauy more < may imagine my joy when the bout on which 
than I can till The vear I came landed at the Normal Schoo wharf; 
w n,v wife introduced me to'Ur When I got off the boat aud looked urouiid 
■ho his proved a faithful friend to 1 there were many new buildings going up. 

° - * •• ■ - 1 They are building a very nice brick building 

for the Indians, and also one lor the Industri- 
al department for the girls. 1 think there is 
one of tho greatest works going on here that ; 
l people could do. 1 am now in the Senior . 
ilass, and am working to make good use ol 
every moments' time. I am very happy to 
tell jou I am in one of the teacher a classes 
now that I was in the first term 1 came Here 
to school, and you may know by this time she 
has grown very dear to me. My studies t. is 
term are hard, much more so than they have 
been; but I try to keep up in my cla<s. There 
will be sixty-three to graduate this term, more I 
than have ever graduated here in a class before. 
The school is very crowded this term, there 
are more students here than ever before. The 
school numbers about four hundred and sixty- 
four They are not all colored, some of them 
are Indians. The time of the Indians that the 
government sant for three J ear, was out this 



MIDDLE CLASS 

Dear Friend: 

It is with much pleasure that 
I write you tbe story of my life. I was born 
•Co. Virginia, in the year of 1802. My 
|tr were slaves. Mother car- 
bmond when I was three 
3 stayed there two years, then 
mqved back to Gloucester, and she is yet liv- 
ing there. My father was poor, and after 
being in slavery, he had to move to his mas- 
ter's land. Mother often told me how they 
used to treat her, she said, they would whip 
me because I was so bad. I did not believe that, 
but when I got older I found all they wanted 
was power. I will tell you of my first work. 

I went to work when I was ten years old. 
The first I did was to take the ox cart, and 
go into the woods after a load of wood. I 
was so small I could not cut it, so I picked it 
up. That night I got back home father asked 
me where hud 1 been. He told me I should 
not go any more. The next day after/hfThad 
gone, I took the cart, and went agaia lut.itbe 
woods, as there were no schools in the cfoun- 
try for me to go to. Some years after that the 
school opened. I was large enough to go to 
school. .My father said, that I could not go 
to school, because he wanted me to learn a 
trade. I went to work with him, and there 
worked three years learning the brick mason's 
trade. I asked one day about going to school ; 
__ answer was, that I might go the next year. 
That winter I went to school two months, and 
by that time it was time to commence farming. 

;hc farm that spring to work. The 
_..r 1 went seven weeks to school. 
One day I asked father to let me goto Hamp- , 
ton, as I could not get any schooling at home. 
His answer was that he could not spare me. 
I said nothing for a long time. One day I 
asked him again, he said "you may go next year" 
Now I will tell you of my first days at Hamp- 
ton. I came here on the 28th of Sept. 1880. 
I had no money to go to school, so Gen. Aim- 
strong told me that I might go to work, and 
make some money. He sent me to the saw- 
mill to work. I must say I fared well. They 
put me to making boxes, and doing anything 
that was needed. I worked aud went to 
night school one year. When I came to Ham-/' 
ion I could not do hmgdivision. I worked and 
studied hard. There were six boys who were 
111 my class. We studied all the summer, 
and when the school commenced wo were ex- 
umined. 

Six of us made the middle class, I can 
but say I am finding Hampton tii be the place 
for young folks. It is a place to make them 
useful to themselves, and to their government. 
I suppose you would like to know something 
about the people of my county. They arc 
poor, but true to their government. I find j* 
one thing more our people wunt, that is to W 
save what they' make. Some of them say the 
future must do as the past. They ure begiu- 
ing to kuow that they must take cue of the v 
cents, and the dollars will take care of them- V 
selves. 

I cannot tell you how much I thank you for 
your assistance to me, for I know 1 could not 
get along without it. I hope iny earnest life 
may prove the thunks. I call n(jt expfcess 
them. I 



Died at Newburgh, N. Y., Tuesday, Aug- 
ust 8th, Janio D. Cunningham, aged 10 years 
:i months. She was a member of tho Pre- 
paratory class, having entered the school last 
September. 

HOKSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in sea sickness is of great value. Its action on 
the nerves of the disturbed stomach is sooth- 
ing and effective . 



PRACTICAL SYMPATHY. 
We deeply sympathize with sufferers from 
Piles. Practical sympathy manifests itself, 
however, in helping others. We desire to 
make known, through the medium of our pa- 
per, that any one can be cured quickly and 
permanently by using Macqueen Matico Oint- 
Itactt soothingly and efficaciously, 
licatlon gives instant rslief. Ask your 
for it and give it a trial. . 
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ahared with the children Granny's food and 
care. The blinde had been kept cloaed to 
shut out a little of the cold, and in the dimly 
lighted room the pinched facea of the old wo- 
man and children looked weird and ghastly. 
Poor old Granny was shaking from head to 
foot, and when I reproached her for not let- 
ting me know her condition, she began to 
talk in a wild incoherent manner, giving a 
confused account of her troubles, and-evident- 
ly trying to screen her children from blame. 
I found that the eldest girl, who had been in 
the habit of bringing her grandmother's ra- 
tions, had had no shoes, and as the old wo- 
man vfuld not send her out in the snow bare- 
footed, and their other means of supply hud 
all failed, they had been almost without food 
and fuel for several days. The colored peo- 
ple around them had let them havesomcwood 
when the snow first came, nnd a kind neigh- 
bor had killed the pig and salted it down to 
keep it from starving, but few families near 
them were prepared for such a severe snow- 
storm, and ihev had been forgotten in the 
general disturbances. 

After despatching a boy with a message to 
my husband (or some supplies, which speedi- 
ly arrived, au.l seeing the children, much cheer- 
ed by the sight of the food and fire, made 
comfortable, I seized the occasion, to urge 
the wretched old woman, whose convulsive 
shivering was painful to witness, to give up 
this miserable way of living aud go' to the 
daughter who was able aud willing to provide 
properly for her. '1 Why, aunt Drusy," Baid 
I, "you would be a great deal more comforta- 
ble in the city almshouse. The people there 
are very well cared for every way." "I know 
it, I know it," said the poopold soul, shak- 
ing in every famb as she spoke, "but I can't 
give up dese childun. My own childun was 
took away from me when dey was little, and 
I jes' got my't^o darters back, afterde a'reu- 
der. Old inaste'qjambled away my two old- 
est boys, fore dey was half grown, an' all my 
other childun," 'ceptiu my boy that's married 
now an' gone to his wife, was 'vided out 
'mong master's childun, when he died an' 
took out back (West) an' I done know whar' 
none ur'em is cept dis one boy an' my married 
darter an' my single darter, an' dese here lit- 
tle childun is jus like; my own flesh an' blood, 
jea' what my own use- ter be when dey waa 
little and laid in my bresa an' slep' with me, 
an' I can't give urn up. If I die, I'll die with 
em by me." 

Soon after this episode in her checquered 
career, Granny's "single darter" found em- 
ployment in a wealthy family at some distance 
from us, and decided that it would be more, 
convenient to her to remove her mother and 
the children to the same neighborhood, so 
we lost sight of them. 

Poor old Granny, ignorant, degraded, rag- 
ged and dirty, hers was a tender, motherly 
heart, and perhaps had she lived in the light 
of a better day, she and the children, whom 
she loved not wisely but well, might have 
been different. The last time I heard of her, 
she waa still living in squalor and wretched- 
ness, still taking care of the children of her 
'■single darter," who had added two or' three 
more to the number of Granny's charges, and 
still obstinately refusing to leave them for 
the comfortable home ottered her by her mar- 
ried daughter.- 



»and of the two million illiterate votera of the 
country are in the same states. Thirty-two 
per cent, of all the voters in the South cannot 
write. i 

At another session Capt. Pratt, of the In- 
dian Training school, Carlisle Pa., spoke of 
education among the Indians. He bolieved 
that the use of common sense and money can 
educate the rising youth of these children of 
the forest, into intelligent and practical citi- 
zens. This sentiment was also expressed to 
the Assembly by Hon. H. *K. Teller, Secretary 
of the Interior, in a letter. The lecture of Rev. 
Dr. Shcldun Jackson, on Alaska, waa a vivid 
portrayal of the neglected condition of the 
nearly 100,000 people of that region, as well 
as a description of the marvelous extent and 
resources of that country. 

Wednesday was givcu to the general study 
of .lie forces at work and yet needed to edu- 
cate our illiterate masses. In the forenoon, 
"Education in the South,* was the theme. 
A large number of letters and statements from 
representative men in various parts of the 
South were given, all showing the great im- 
provement in educational facilities in the 
South, and the vast amount of work yet to be 
done, aud requiring national aid to do it. Dr. 
Haygood of Ga. was to have spoken for the 
South, but sickness in his family prevented 
his attendance.- For the first time the work 
of the Northern churches iu' the South since 
brought ayt. Rev. Dr. M. E. 
Strieby of New York itpresented the Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Dr. J._M. Gregory of 
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ry national aid in public school education," 
meets my hearty approbation, and I shall be 
pleased if l ean contribute in the slightest de- 
cree, towards the attainment of that object. 
The great mass of the people must o epend on 
the public school aystem for the education 
of their children. An efficient public school 
system extending to all the states and afford 
ing equal facilities for education to all classes 
of children free from rate bills, cannot be too 
highly prized. Iu some sections of the coun- 
try the states are able and willing to Bupport 
such schools by taxation on the property of 
the state. In other sections the states are not 
able to do so, and I fear not willing, unless 
stimulated by aid from the general govcrn- 

I recognize it to be the duty of the state to 
provide for the education of the children 
within its borders, but if the state neglects or 
refuses so to do, I think it is clearly within 
the power of the general government to pro- 
vide such school facilities. But fortunately 
there is no state iu which no provision for 
public education is made, and therefore the 
occaaion for the exercise of this power does 
not exist, except as auxiliary to that of the 
state. I believe that in all the st .tes the senti- 
ment in favor of educating the childreu is so 
stroug, that the action required by the gener- 
al government would he simply to make aud 
wisely *disburse proper appropriations, so as to 
encourage and stimulate the states that are 
least ul>le to carry on the work by themselves. 
To do this without seeming to discriminate in 
favor of certain states, such appropriations 
the degree of illiteracy as 
isus. If a system of pub- 
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NATIONAL AID FOE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Maticnal Educational Assembly that 
has just been held at Ocean Grove, New Jer- 
sey, Aug. 8th aud tlth, under the conduct of 
Rev. Dr. J. C. Hartzell, of Louiaana, was a 
meeting of muci more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. The audiences were very large, and 
the majority of the states and territories were 
represented by prominent men, engaged in or 
deeply interested in the subject of popular ed- 
ucation. A majority of the state superintend- 
ent! of education in the country sent letters, as 
did many others. The sentiment of all waa that 
the education of the illiterate masses of Ameri- 
ca, ia an immediate and imperative duty in 
which the national government should help. 

The opening address by Hon. John Eaton, 
U.' 8. Commissioner of Education, on Friday 
morning, was a powerful argument to show 
that the nation is the only factor adequate to 
the work of educating the 6,000,000 of illiter- 
ates ten years of age and over in our midst. 
The family, the church, the state muBtdoand 
are doing grandly, but still the work demand- 
ed is so great that the national government a- 
lone can Aet the demand. The address gave 
the key note to the whole assembly. 

At one session the subject of discussion was 
— " Our IUiUraU Momu." Dr. H. R. Waite, 
Washington, D. C, of the Census Bureau, 
presided, and addreaaea were made by Gen. 
Rualing, of New Jersey, Dr. L. R. Fhike of 
Michigan, and Prof. Caldwell of Tennessee. 
Dr. Hartzell illustrated the location of the il- 
literate masses of the country by shaded maps 
m shown in the latest census report. Three- 
fourths of the nation's illiterates are in the 
Southern states, where are only one-third of 
the nation's population ; fifteen handled f 



15.000 

students are in their Southern schools of high- 
grade. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has developed a membership of over 400,000 
in the South, fully half of which is among the 
white people of that region, and nearly half 
the 0,000 Southern students of the same 
church are white. 

The closing session Wednesday night was 
giveu to the study of National measures now 
before Congress. Hon. H. W. Blair, U. S. 
Senator from New Hampshire, gave the prin- 
" address. The euthusiasm of the assem- 
bly continued to the end, the all absorbing 
timent being that the Church and the State 
1 the National Government, each in its 
tere, must at once unite in immediate and 
adequate efforts for the education of all class- 
of the nation's illiterates in every section. . 
The sentiments, of the assembly were formu- 
lated in a memorial to Congress. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Tiie chief practical result of the assembly 
was the organization of a National Education 
Committee, to supplement the efforts already 
made to influence Congress, and to continue 
these efforts until that body passes a bill gi 
ing from the National Treasury, eight or ten 
million dollars annually, for a few years, to 
supplement the public schools of the various 
states and territories; the distribution to be 
made in proportion to the number of illiterates 
in each state as shown by the census of 1880. 

The chairman of the committee is Bishop 
Simpson, of Philadelphia. The associate chair- 
men are the Stiito and Territorial superinten- 
dents of education in the United Stales; and 
the secretaries are the official representatives 
of, the various church societies engaged in ed- 
ucational work. The Executive Committee 
is as follows: President, Rev. Dr. Strieby, of 
New York ; Treasurer, Hon. J. O. Wilson, of 
Washington; Secretary, Prof. C. C. Painter, 
of Tennessee; and Rev. Dr. Hartzell, of Louis- 
ana, Rev. Dr. Allen, of Pennsylvana, Rev. Dr. 
Gregory, of Illinois, Rev. Dr. Twing, of New 
Yorls, Rev. Dr. Curry, of Virginia, Rev. Dr. 
Haywood, of Georgia, and others. 

The Secretary of the committee will reside 
at Washington until the work of securing na- 
tional aid is accomplished. The work of stim- 
ulating and directing public sentiment 
through the press, and by petition, 
systematically 
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children. So we may reus 
the appropriation from the 
need not extend beyond a 
fifteen years. 

The attention of the Assembly will doubt- 
less be directed also toward the education of 
the Indiana. The difficulties that surround 
their education are very great ; but I do not 
believe that they are insurmountable, not- 
withstanding the fact that nearly all efforts 
made in this direction during the last two 
hundred years have proved failu res.- I be- 
lieve, however, with the changed condition 
of the Indians, that is by placing them on 
reservations, that they can now be made use- 
ful citizens if the government will make ample 
provision for putting the children in properly 
conducted schools, — Bchools not simply teach- 
ing book knowledge, but educating them in 
the ways of civilized life. 

The Indian requires education v« the prac- 
tical affairs of life ; he must be taught to work 
as well as road; his hand must be educated 
ell as his head. With additional labor 
schools established within easy communica- 
with tho tribe, yet not near enough; to 
allow the influences of savage life to counter- 
act and undo the work of 'the school, we 
may hope to repeat on a large scale what 
Capt. Pratt and Mr. Armstrong have so 
successfully done at Carlisle and Hampton. 
Labor is, and has ever been, the great civil- 
izer of the human race, and whenever the 
Indian becomes a laborer, he ia not far from 
civilization and usefulness to society. Hereto- 
fore we have confined our efforts to the edu- 
cation of a few. hoping to make sucli persons 
teachers and exemplars to their savage bre- 
thren ; but experience has demonstrated that 
a few well educated youths could not with- 
stand the baneful influences of savage life, 
with which they were at once surrounded oi 
their return to tteir tribe. We cannot hope 
for the speedy civilization of the Indian un 
leas we can extend our educational efforts so 
as to include the great mass of Indian child- 
ren. To do this now, as the Indians may be 
located on reservations easy of access, ia only 
a question of "appropriation" and the cordial 
support of the administrative authorities. 

Very Respectfully, 

H. M. Teller. 



SE0EETAEY 7 TELLER ON NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, ESPECIALLY AM0N0 
THE INDIANS. 



The following letter from Hon. H. M . Tel- 
ler, Secretary of the Interior, will be read 
with interest: 

Department op the Interior, 
Washington. August 1, 1883. 
Rev. J. C. Hartzell, D. D. Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Dear Sra:— I have your letter inviting me 
to attend the National Education Assembly 
to be held at Ocean Grove, August 8th and 
9th instant. I regret that I can not accept 
your kind invitation. The object of the As- 
sembly as you declare it, "to help stimulate 
and direct the public sentiment of the nation 
in favor of enlarged state effort, and tempo ra- 
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Situated oik- hundred vnula from Fort Monroe, r 
Chesapeake Bay and Hampton i.<>ads, being the fii 
westward betweuu the Capes of Virginia, about fifteen miles 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; nil p..HSi-ugei steamers running to and from those 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with the U. S. Mails, landing 
only twenty mdfl from tlit- Hot**), which is substantially built nnd com- 
fortahly furnished; bus two Otis" hydraulic passenger elevators, gaa and 
electric bells or Creightou's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water; rooms 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and clofets on every floor, with the most per- 
fect system of drainage of uny Hotel or any public building in the country. 
As a resort for tin* pleasu reset- Her, invalid, or ruatingplace for lourists on their 
way to Florida or the North, this house, with accomodations foraboutl.000 
guests presents indue ments which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or old weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather ov- 
er 15,000 square feet of lift spacioua verandahs (of which there are over 
35,000 square feet encinliug the house on all Bides) encssed in glass, en- 
abling the most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view 
without risking tlie slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is unequalled for wtlubrity. Malarial fetert being absolutely unknown. 
The record of the Meu-orlogioal Observatory for the past ten years show 
an average temperature of <>0 deg., 74 deg., 76 deg. in summer; 70 deg., 
59 deg,, -10. in a tit an: n; 4~» detr., 44 deg., 42 deg. in winter; and 48 deg., 
52 deg.. 6:J deg. for spring. The invigorating atmosphere and mild tem- 
perature being ei-peciallv adapted to that class whoBeek the genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the North. For slerpleeaneaa and ner- 
vousness, the delicious Ionic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of the 
ocean waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few.Jeet from the bed- 
room windows, are mo?i healthful FOporifices of the Hygeia. 
For further iiiformatim address. 

0-83. H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. -> 
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any first-class press made. 
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J. F.W. DORM AN, 2i GERMAN ST., BALTIMORE,. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(scccsaaoa to roHns* a hltt.) 
sUH.aiTIMU' A GIN T, IHrHTII All HAtll is 

RAILROAD, 



STEAMBOAT, 

HELL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 

BELTING, PACKING, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 

Brass Groods, tsto. cspo.. 
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Ho. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk, Va 



''f'.""™'! 1 ; 10 , I GARDENING 
Sale, read j FOR PROFIT. 
If you wish to be- 1 PRACTICAL 
"pkinS^aad f FLO R I C U LT U RE 

den™ SJasw mc"ni ) GARDENING 
orfor Home^Uae j" FOR PLEASURE. 

All by PETER II I ;M>i:lls(r, [. 

Price $1.C3 each, postpaid by mail. 
Our Combined Catalogue of 



SEEDS and 
PLANTS 



For 1883. sent free on application. 

PETER HENDERSON & CO. 

35 OorUandt 8t, New York. 
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Daniel F. Beatty's Manufactory, 

Cor. Hollroad Ave.,* Heotly St.. 
Waihington, MCKleney, Unites Slalei ol/tmerica. 

(Over three (3) acres of apace with eleven 
(11) additional acres for Lumber YardstcJ 




27 STOPS 

IRASD ORGAN, New Style 
So. 9000, 27 STOPS 1* Oct- 
- h© Celebrated GOL- 
NGUE REEDS. It 



1L Ifoother manufact- 
can bulUl this Oman. 
With Stool,Mu-^»QQ 

Cabinet, Parlor, Chapel & Pipe 




•BWa.Of yurclis! , 

Wa^innlor?,*™ fehc^'UmM sTaTJol America" 

KIJTG of the SINGERS 




It is in every respect the very beat of the 
SINGER STYLE OF MACHINES, 
finished in the beat manner, with the latest 
improvements for winding the bobbin, the 
most convenient style of table, with extension 
leaf, large drawers and beautiful cover, IT 
STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL 

THE KING 

OF SEWING MACHINES. Wo do not aak 
you to pay for it until you see what you an 
buying. We only vriah to know that you in- 
tend really to buy a Machine and are willing 
to pay $20 for the best in the market. Write 
to us, Bending the name of tout nearest rail- 
road Station, and we will send the machine 
and give instructions to allow you to exam- 
ine it before you pay for it. 

WILLMARTH & CO., , ( 
729 Filbert Street, 



an \i 
in- 



Philadelphia, Pa 



week in jour own town. Temis and 15 outfit 
— Address H.HAixn-r& Co., Portland, Maine. 



Teaohera Waritod! 

Ot every kind, to fill Spring, Summer and 
Fall engagements now coming to hand. 

Graduate* and under-aratluate* of any school, 
Seminary, or College, or other persons desir- 
ing to teach, should not fail to address at 
once,. with stamp, for application form. 

National Teachers' Agency, 

CINCINNATTI, OHIO. 

N. B. — Situations in tho Trei! and South a 
specialty. Good pay to local agents and pri- 
vate correspondents. 9-82 



$5 to $200, 



day at home. Samples worth £9 free 



.ddresa Stinsok £ Co., Portland, 
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VLEQIITIA ^OfflLDEEN : BEFOEE THE 
. WAS. 

BY ORBA LANOHORHS. 

In the Bummer of 1850 we moved from the 
Shenandoah valley to a beautiful estate pur- 
chased by mj father in one of the Southern 
counties of tte atate. Children aa we were, 
we could but be impressed by the great differ- 
ence between the country we had left and that 
in which we now found ourselves. Inline val- 
ley the number of negroes was smalt; many of 
them were free, and the. social aspect was 
much lea. affected b, them than by the large 
element of .turdy Germans, who refused to 
own slaves, carried on farm and household la- 
bors themselves, and gave tone to the pros- 
perous and thnfty community. In our new 
residence, the climate was milder, the soil 
more fertile, vegetation far more luxuriant 
the earth! Teemed literally .warming with 
.laves, and everything wore an easy, indolent, 
amuSgair, to which we were quite unaccus- 

In the valley three hundred acres was deem- 
ed a large farm, and few persons owned 
more than a score of negroes, while in the 
district to which we had removed the plant- 
er, counted their acre, by thousand, and their 
slavea by hundred.. 

We hid alway. seen the servants comforta- 
bly clad, usually in the .tout fabrics woven 
by the industrious housewives of the country, 
and now for the first time we beheld httle ne- 
groe. arrayed in a .ingle scant garment, while 
their elders, except tEe house servants who 
were often greatly pampered by then 'owners, 
had only the coarsest clothing and that gen- 
erally in tattera. 

In one of the first visits we paid the sight 
of a black boy twelve years old tumbling 
about the lawn in a yellow cotton shirt, sent 
my sister and myself in haste to our mother's 
side-after a while I ventured out alone to 
look at the beautiful shrubbery, but was still 
more shocked when I encountered a girl nearly 
crown walking round in a dress slit from the 
Sem to the waist, which fluttered in the breeze, 
while the wearer was apparently quite undis- 
turbed at the condition of her toilet. 

The abundant hospitality of country life, 
where most of our neighbors were in affluent 
circumstances, with no market for the surp us 
of small product.; was promply displayed to- 
ward us, and as won aa it was known that 
we had reached our new home too lata to 
make a garden, I great hampers of delicious 
fruits and vegetables were constantly sent us. 
Every body within ten miles called on us, and 
my mother was soon overwhelmed with invi- 
tation, to dine or spend the night, and to our 
great delight the children were usually inclu- 
ded in theso invitation". . , 

The viBit which made most impression on 
my childish mind was a day spent at Col. 
Moncure's beautiful home, which lay along the 
bank of a noble river, and was ever the abode 
of the most lavioh hospitality. / 

Here as in other Virginia communities d< 
wended from the F. F. Vs, "everybody wh 
was any body " counted the most distant ties 
of kindred, and the whole souled and genial 
- colonel assured our welcome into the charmed 
circle of which he was one of the leaders, by 
announcing the relationship of our family with 
his own, and insisted upon our coming fre- 
quently to his house; my mother, whose tastes 
were literary and domestic, bore these honors 
meekly, ani often assigned the cares of a 
large family as an excuse for declining the 
cordial invitations. ThiB was always a source 
of deep regret to us children, and we were 
accordingly much elated when on a fine Au- 
gust day morning, my mother announced 
that .he was going to spend the day at Col. 
Moncure's and would take with her my elder 
sister and myself. Our route lay through 'fer- 
tile vales and dewy meads " for six mile., all 
the land between our home and the Mon- 
cure estate being owned by three planters, and 
in a high state of cultivation. 

A silvery stream, now tiny as a shining 
thread, now spreading out into a niBhing riv- 
er, crossed an<fw-crossed the road many times, 
and we greatly enjoyed the ndc 
" Our visit was an occasion of a great dinner 
at Col. Moncure's, when all the country-side 
were invited to meet some ladies from Rich- 
mond, who were .pending the Summer at 
Lethe, the Colonel', fine potation. 

The house seemed full of company when 
we arrived, and though very cordially received 
we felt somewhat abashed at sight of the fine 
ladies and gentlemen who thronged the par' 
lor, hall and porches. Col. Moncure bad three 
grown daughters, one of whom though only 
eighteenhad been married a year. The three 
sisters wire constantly together and were all 
of the same style, tall, slender and delicate- 
looking, with languid, refined manner.. 
They were dressed exactly aUkein whita mus- 
lin, with much flowing blue ribbon attached. 
Mrs. Moncure was stout and elderly-looking, 
with a kind, motherly face, and always wore 
rather a weary air. 

The house was literally covered with pict- 
ures from ceiling to«or; and as the Colonel 
wss fond of collecting specimen, of minerals, 
tnsecta, plant — 
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ing and curious things to look at. 

After the family and all the visitois had 
spoken to u. kindly, Mis. Moncure called a 
servant to look for the children, and told us we 
could go into the yard and play with them, 
a permiMion of which we were glau to take 
advantage. 

Having seen the fine, grown up daughters 
of the bouse, my sister and I were almost as 
much shocked at the appearance of the little 
girls to whom we were now introduced, as we 
had been at the naked young black a moors 
on the neighboring plantation. 

The two Miss Moncures, whom we were 
told to call Jenny and Kitty, had apparently 
never worn bonnet, shoes or Btockings, and 
only resembled their elder Bisters in having 
whiti dresees. Their hair, naturally light, 
was sunburned to a dull ashy white, their 
f.ce. by the same agency had become a rusty 
red. and their feet, hands and arms displayed 
the like unlovely hue. Their eyes of a pale 
lustreless blue stared at us for a moment, and 
were then arrested in awkward embarrassment. 

Each of these children* according to the 
univeraal custom of the country, had had a 
slave girl devoted to her service from her birth, 
and the white child was literally inseparable 
from her dusky playmate. The Negro girl 
slept on a pallet beside the cot of her little 
mistress, kept close to her side by day, and 
though the white child was supposed to take 
her meala at her father's table and the Bable 
hand maid to eat hers in the.kitchen, no atten- 
tion was paid to this rule if it happened to 
suit the children to eat from the same dish, 
and it often chanced in case of ill-health with 
the white mother, that they had been nourish- 
ed at the same breast. 

We had always loved our little black play- 
mates, and lived on very intimate terms with 
them, but our mother had been careful to lim- 
it this association to our hours of recreation, 
and we had been kept strictly under the eye 
of our good old mammy in the nursery, so that 
we regarded with curious interest the cloae 
attachment between Col. Moncure's little 
daughters and their sable companions Each 
dusky damsel followed her young mistress 
like her shadow, and seemed never to be an 
arm's length from her. During the long day 
that we spent at Lethe, Kitty, who frequently 
gave way to bursts of temper, fell into a pas- 
sion with her maid Sabina, and drove her from 
her with blows as heavy as her little hands 
could bestow. The Negro girl crept mourn- 
fully towards the house, where her appearing 
alone at once attracted attention, and being 
explained by Sabina, one of the elder sisters 
came out, slapped Sabina for making Kitty 
angry, scolded Kitty for pouting, and tied the 
two children together with a long cord. Kit- 
ty ran towards the negro quarter, and as Sa- 
bina was constrained to follow, the two child- 
ren raced through the lawn, and were soon 
shouting and laughing over their compulsory 
union. 

After our first astonishment at the appear- 
ance of our new friends, we began to pjay 
amiably together, and though we found Kit- 
ty and Jenny extremely ignorant and, if op- 
posed, very ill-mannered, we willingly follow- 
ed them into their usual haunts, and were 
carried from one, end of the large and hand- 
some eBtale to the other. 

When wearied -Hlh Qg£ ramble, our young 
hostesses proposedMgeturn to the house, and 
asked us to aid tfnjttnn looking for "Julius. 
They led us through garrets and cellara, and 



at length anjtbunced with merry laughter that 
ley had *Ucovered the object of their search. 
Ws did not know who "Julius " was, and 
irank back alarmed when an angry voice 
ad a vigorous pair of heels issued from an 
Id hogshead. The voice asserted thst wo 
were all " ugly devils," and this courteous 
salutation was answered in the same style by 
Kitty and Jenny who, whenever excited, used 
language shocking to ears polite. Calling on 
us to help them, the girls upset the barrel and 
tumbled out a dirty little sun burnt boy, who 
proved to be the youngest heir of the house 
of Moncure, though, to the uninitiated, he 
might have passed for a cow boy. 

After the grown people had dined, the ta- 
ble was re-arrsnged and the children summon- 
ed to the dining room, where a Bumptuous re- 
past was set before us. The eldest hopeful 
of the family, DeJomette by name, now ap- 
peared, and having been lately stung by bees ui 
addition to his share of the sunburn so lavish- 
ly displayed by the rest of the party, hla sp- 
pearance was even less prepossessing than 
theirs. This young gentleman scrambled, 
fought, and swore in attempting to appropri- 
ate the West India preserves and other deli- 
cacies on the table, and the dignified dining- 
room servant finding remonstrance useless, 
summoned the marrie| sister from the draw- 
ing-room to restore order. The young mat- 
ron came at once, made a vain effort to re- 
strain the children, who were all in a tumu t, 
tried to box DeJomette'. ears, threatened to 
whip Jenny and Kitty, who were eating out 
of the dish of fried chicken, and lectured her 
unruly brother, snd «i»ter» generally. DeJor- 



friend, to adopt hia method of bringing up 
girl., and recommended it on all occasions. 
He insisted that most ladies were delicate be- 
cause top tenderly reared, and he left his 
daughters entirely to the care of the servants 
until they were twelve years old, permitting 
them to run wild with the little Negroes, and 
forbidding hi. gentle wife to interfere with 
his plans in any way. The children wore the 
coarse " domestic " UBed for the Slaves, unless 
there was company in the bouse, never had 
any shoes or Btockings except in very cold 
weather, and were not taught, trained or re- 
strained in any way up to that time. Then 
they had a governess, were dressed in the 
height of the style, learned music and dancing ; 
a little later were sent to boarding-school, and 
at sixteen were fairly launched into society. 

My father was always fond of experiments, 
and rather inclined to adopt the Col's theory, 
but my mother had seen the elder Miss Mon- 
cure's, and had heard our accounts of the 
children and would none of it. Certainly the 
genial Colonel was unfortunate in securing 
health for hi. daughters, as four of the five 
siBterBwe then saw for the first time have 
long been dead . 

About two weeks after this dinner party, a 
servant on horse back rode up to the porch 
where my mother sat reading, with her child- 
ren clustered around her, and dismounting 
handed ber a paper with bands of crape drawn 
through its fold. This wss a notice that the 
funeral services of Kitty, daughter of Col. and 
Mrs. Moncure, would take place at 11 o'clock 
next morning. The servant, in answer to 
mother's startled and distressed inquiries, 
Btated that the little girl had seemed quite 
well a few hours before her death, had eaten 
immoderately of green fruit, and after violent 
spasms had, as he expressed it, "ceased it 
very sudden." 

We set out for Lethe soon after breakfast 
next morning, but the roads were heavy from 
recent rains, and when we reached the house, 
the neighbors, to whom the notice had been 
sent over a.large district of country, were just 
leaving the' house for the grave. 

All about the place was changed froin the 
gay scene of our former visit. The lively 
guests had disappeared, the bunds were clos- 
ed, the house wore an aspect of desolation. 
Mrs. Moncure, overcome with grief for the loss 
of her child, was too ill to leave her room. 

The sister, who had spoken so sharply a 
few days before to the child now lying in 
her coffin, uttered piercing shrieks as the body 
was carried from the house. The neighbor- 
ing hamlet did not afford a hearse, and. as 
Col. Moncure kept several carriages, one of 
them was arranged to carry the child', re- 
mains to the grave. When the procession 

about to move, Sabina. the dusky compan- 

who had never before been separated 
from little Kitty, and had clung to the body 
from the time the breath left it, having sob- 
bed herself into a stupor of grief/gave vent, to 
a loud, wailing cry, and breaking away from 
the older servants who vainly tried to hold 
her back, sprang into the open vehicle, and 
throwing herself upon the coffin uttered 
heart rending screams. 

Finding that we were somewhat late, we 
returned at once to our carriage and took our 
plaoc in the funeral train now winding slowly 
through the green fields to the family grave- 
yard on the edge of the estate. When we 
reached the enclosure, the coffin had been 
lowered into the grave, and a clergyman who 
wore the robes of the Episcopal priesthood, 
stood under a noble oak, with bared head 
and extended arms, and Baid in a loud and 
solemn voice,' "I am the resurrection and the 
life," ' saith the Lord." 

We had never before heard the burial ser- 
vice of the Episcopal church snd never wit- 
nessed a scene like this. 

At the funerals we had attended in the 
valley, the villager, were wont to accompany 
the dead to the cemetery in the outskirts of 
the town, but here only the family with their 
friend, and servant, stood beside the grave of 
our little playmate of a few days before. The 
scene wu most impressive, and as the clods 
fell upon the coffin, with a dull heavy 
sound, I realized for the first time, the uncer- 
tainty of human Ufe, and threw myself sob- 
bing into my mother's arms. 



culiar and specially adapted to those lines 
of work among classes hitherto almost un- 
reached, the lowest, most vicious classes 
of the cities. It has regular army organ- 
ization, and now has about (oar hundred 
and fifty officers and nearly half a million 
soldiers, from whom at any time a com- 
pany may be ordered into action. Their 
weapons are prayer and the word of God, 
their martial music, psalms and hymns.and 
their bugles, the uplifted voices of the 
street preacher and exhorter. 

They have two hundred and thirty one 
stations in various towns, but their head- 
quarters are in London. Every evening 
the regiment there marches through ths 
city, stopping here and there to sing or 
pray or preach. Those who are convert- 
ed, of whatever age or sex, relate their ex- 
perience and "speak for Jesus." By these 
methods, many who never went into a 
church in their lives, or heard God's name 
except in blasphemy, learn the good news 
of the GosjksI of Christ, and hearing, be- 
lieve and flprn to him. The methods are 
not Buch as would attract the cultured and 
refined, but the results accomplished where 
they are least likely to be looked for, are 
so evident that we cannot refuse to be- 
lieve that God's hand is in the work. 
Whole streets in the very worst parts of 
London, where it has been dangerous for 
a respectable person to penetrate in the 
daytime without the escort of a policeman, 
have been reclaimed to quietness, and the 
voice of prayer and praise has taken the 
place of low profanity and noisy brawls. 
The Established Church of England with 
all its regard for order and form,has offi- 
cially recognized the usefulness dPthe Sal- 
vation Army and adopted soinejof its 
methods in working among the same class- 



In the scene represented in our picture, 
it would seem that the Salvation Army 
had hung one of its banners upon the out- 
er walls, and the passers-by are beginning 
to be attracted. 
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nette returned her attack upon him so rough- 
ly that .he became terrified for the fata of her 
niu.lin and ribbons, and fled from the scene 
Cot Moncure wu very anxiou. for his 



THE A. B. 0. OF THE GOSPEL. 

The Salvation Army is the stirring 
name chosen by a remarkable organization 
of chosen Christian workers, formed in 
London some years ago. Its founder and 
leader, "General » Booth, as he is styled 
by his "troops," reminds one of Oliver 
Cromwell in the eturdy vigor of his faith 
and the blending of military ardor and 
Christian zeal. He believes in "aggres- 
sive Christianity," in "cdmpelling them to 
come in "and under the inspiration of his 
genius and of their common faith in the 
work, his "army" has gained great success- 
es in lines where little has been aooom- 
plished by others. Its methods are pe- 



The Longfellow Memorial Association has 
been organized in Cambridge, Mass., to pro- 
vide a suitable Memorial to the poet near his 
old home. There is a piece of land oppOBiU 
the house in which he lived, which was kept 
open during Mr. Longfellow's life-time that 
he might have a free view of the Charles Riv- 
er and the hills beyond. It was in a room 
looking out upon this favorite scene that he 
wrote Excelsior, The Children's Hour, Maid- 
enhood, and other poems which has madehis 
name dear to the young, and the Association 
aims to buy the land, lay it out as a garden, 
build there a memorial to the poet, and keep 
the place, so endeared by association, fore*. 
open to the public. 

The contribution of one dollar or more 
makes one an Honorary Member of the Asso- 
ciation; but in order to give the children 
throughout America a share in this memorial 
this Association invites contributions of ten/ 
cents. In order that it may be . made easier 

collect and forward these gifts, Teachers 
and Superintendents are requested to act as 
agents. For every ten such subscription, a 
package of ten memorial cards will bo mailed 
to the address of the sender in order to be dis- 
tributed to the several contributors. The card 
contain, an excellent portrait of Mr. Long- 
fellow, a view of the house in which he. lived 
and one of his poems in a facsimile of his 
handwriting. It is also thought that a pack- 
age of these cards may sometimes be- found 
an acceptable and appropriate present from 
teachers to scholars, / ^ 

Contributions should be sent to John Bartlett, 
Treiaorer, P. O. Box 1590, Boston, Mass. 
Single cards, will not be sent. 




• H. E. Soodosb, 

Francis CoOBWBXt- 

T. W. HlooutsoN. 
Cambridge, Hau. Oct. 9, 1881. 
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A Western editor, in response to a subscri- 
ber who grumbles that his morning paper was 
intolerabTydamp, ssy. "thstis because there 
Is so much due on it." 
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J^ttthtrn- ^orKman, 

TWELVE PACE MONTHLY. 

{Seduced to eight pages from July to October, 

four month*.) 
Printed on the Normal School Steam Press by 
students trained in the office. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, 1 BiitoTtv -'' 
H. W. LUDLOW, X ""T 



Mrs. M. 
.Mk. W. N. Armstroso. 
Mrs. Orra Lanqiiorne, 



Regular 
Contributors. 



Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

A limited number of advertisements inserted 
at following rates : 

ios. l 1 year. 



1 square. 
1^1 column 
1-2 



1 00 

a 75 

5 00 
9 00 



2 75 
.7 50 
18 50 
29 00 



5 on 

13 50 
28 00 
40 00 



9 00 
23 00 
40 00 
70 00 



Special notices 10 cents per line. 

Job wcrk from all parts of the conn 
try is solicited, and will be executed 
oJiea/jly and well Estimates given. 



Oswego, one at Framingham, and one 
under Prof. Warren at Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. 

The pressure of the school's increase 
has been partly relieved by the comple- 
tion of the Indian girls' building, Winona 
Lodge, of which an account is given be- 
low. It will, some time, we hope, be full 
of Indian girls, for whom it was built, as 
Virginia Hall was for colored girls. 
Meanwhile, as the latter hospitably enter- 
tained its Indian sisters the last two or 
three years, Winona Lodge lends some of 
its, as yet, superfluous, accommodations 
to colored girls, and a few have been put 
there for the present. The pressure on 
the boys' dormitories is similarly relieved 
by the Stone Building. This will event- 
ually be all occupied by industries as they 
grow. Meanwhile, two stories, each 70x40, 
have been divided by temporary partitions 
into rooms accommodating about seventy. 
Thus, for the first time in % a long while, the 
young men are comfortably lodged in- 
stead of being crowded and scattered in 
the barn and other inappropriate quarters. 

A good frame building, finished without 
plaster, 24x50, has been put up on the 
Hemcnway farm, to accommodate twelve 
work students, two in a room, and giving 
a good school and dining room, a kitchen 
and a washroom. It is plain, but neat and 
not at all inharmonious with the pictur- 
esque house of colonial times with whicl 
it is connected. 



For our 400 colored students, there is, 
judging from last year, a prospect of 320 
seventy dollar scholarships. 

For our (soon to be) 100 Indians the 
prospect is better. 



For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
Business Manager, Hampton, Va 

Entered an Second-class Matter in the Post Office a 
" ipton, Va. 



Foor years ago, one cold November morn- 
ing, nine Indian girls huddled around the 
steam-pipes in the colored girls' building at 
Hampton. They Bad tattered red shawls 
pulled over their heads, and held across their 
facts. They sat in dejected attitudes, and 
made no response to the advances of the 
teachers, who would gladly have led them 
out of their sullenness and home sickness, had 
tbey known how. It was the first party of 
Indian girls brought to Hampton— the few 
who could be spared from the Dakota tribes 
for education at the East. Unwilling to work, 
and unable to speak English, with little self- 
respect and no ambition, it was not long be- 
fore their names became Bynonyms for all 
sorts of shiftlessncss, and any disorder ind 
impropriety in the building, was freely laid 
to their charge. 

Winona. 

A month ago, another large party of In- 
dian girls gathered in the corridors of \ ir- 
ginis Hall to bid good-bye to the building 
that had sheltered them hospitably and long. 
The scene was lull of spirit. The rain poured 
in torrents outside, and the wind swept 
roughly around the walls. Th e girls' faces 
■., ere bright with expectation, and they made 
.Id home merry with laughter and gay 



thirty-two now occupy it and twelve more are 
expected this fall ; it is most substantially built 
cf brick, andhascost$30,407.80. Thesumof 
$27,126 03 was contributed for its erection. 
Putting in steam heat, gas fixtures, bath-room, 
laundry, etc., has, with a small deficit on the 
building account, cost a little over $3,000.00.' 
For this amount we ask the friends of the In. 
dians. 



1808— 
had hei 
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is connected. • ! | eool s hves as the'v'' broke c'amn. shouldered 

The Indian Training Shop will be re- ££JX3fc^ pitchers and lamps, and, 
moved this year from its present make- ■ withu , (ljfu i 8 |, outi went out into the darkness 
shift quarters to its own building, 40x60, to lHkc p* osst35 i OE ( ,f the house which was to 
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' going up 



HamptonA>acts for the People. 

SixiTAav Skries. / Tea numbers published 
l_Health Law* of Moses. - byH. W Ludlow 
2 Duty of Teafhors. - by E )V Cnllme 1 

3- Preientable(lll«ea»es. • by M F, Armstronit 

4 — Who found Jamie 1 - - by II t\ t.u.ll..-., 
5_A Haunted jlouse. - fcvH. ». Arytr-nt. 

6— Woman's Work in Sanitary Reform. fEaglunJ 

7— The ltiKbt^of the Body. - by S. H C.ilt lit.,,, 

8— TUe Two Breaths. • by Rev. Charles luiicil'J 

9— Cleanltn.-s, mul I)i-iuiV,.".ion, by E. Harris, M. D. 
I-Our JeWOU. - - - by M. F. Anmiir ii^-. 
■utillsli.-d by nitimin * Sons, Now York 

..lite.l ,iiM rriiiii-d ill Hamilton Ii.. unite, 
for sale at both pise,-,,. !-[..■<■ mn-ni smt from Hamil- 
ton at 8 els. a number, or 50 eta. a set. 



Subscribers are reminded that, from 
July to October inclusive, this paper is re- 
duced to an eight page form, resuming in 
November the twelve page form,/ 



of brick mad 
on the school „- - 

the roads to Hampton and to Fortress 
Monroe, a fine position. It will contain 
the shoe -factory, harness shop, and event- 
ually in a wing, the carpenter shop and 
paintshop, antl will give facilities to both 
Indian and colored students to learn these 
trades. 

The generous contribution of Mr. 
Moses Pierce of Norwich, Ct., of $4000 
for a Machine shop, for making shafting 
&c. repairing engines, boilers and other 
machinery on the place, and what outside 
custom it may receive, is taking form in a 
brick building 40xGC, near the Hunting- 
ton Industrial WorkB. 

Gas has been put into Winona Lodge, 
and the Stone Memorial, and will be put 
into the Library and Office building this \ V 



The opening of the school yea- at 
Hampton Institute is again marked by 
-unusual fullness of numbers and prompt- 
ness of entry. The increase over last year 
would be as great as that ot the last over 
the year previous, if the' increase in ac- 
commodations could keep pace with the 
applications for admission. At this time 
last year, the school numbered 461, and 
the full enrollment of the year was 501. 
It now numbers 506, and 12 more Indian 
girls are expected. There are but three 
more Indian students at present than 
there were last year. The increase is 
therefore in the colored students, and as 
before, it is chiefly in the claBS which most 
needs such opportunities — the night 
class for work students — young men and 
women who by working all day and stud- 
ying after hours, through perhapB a year, 
carry themselves through the rest of their 
course on their own earnings, and ac- 
quire an education in manliness and self- 
dependence worth far more than the les- 
sons of books. 

The examinations for admission, like 
those of last year, show an increasing 
amount ol good work in the primary 
schools, though by no means any occa- 
sion yet for advancing the school course 
at the expense of its elementary work. On 
the contrary, a letter of indignant surprise 
lately received from a County Superin- 
tendent upon the failure of several 
Hampton graduates to pass his examina- 
tion, is a reminder that with all its efforts, 
the School's danger is in its foundation 
work, and here its greatest force will con- 
tinue to be directed. The addition to the 
. corps of teachers gives three especially 
trained to this work in some of the best 
Normal Sohools of the North, one at 



, hut not into the smaller rooms of 

Virginia Hall probably before next year. 

This represents the present condition of 
things at Hampton Institute, and we are 
looking forward to a year of busy and we 
hope fruitful work, with the help of God 
and his stewards. 

The increase of the School from three 
hundred to five hundred students, ( four- 
fifths colored ) has required the erection 
of seven lar^e brick buildings ( including 
Academic Hall, destroyed by Are ; ) clasfs 
rooms, dormitories, and other rooms for 
Indian gills and colored boys ; an of- 
Ice, a girls' Industrial building, a saw-mill 
id wood working and a machine shop, 



ue then o«^. 

The meaning of the new building to the 
Indian girls that nightl Its meaning for In- 
dian oirls through all the coming yearsl We 
wish such things could be told. 

We called it " WINONA LODGE"— Elder 
Sisters' Home. , 
"As we sat together in our own ihm'.y lighted 
chapel and hushed our merry talk, to ask the 
Divine Presence to be with us in the rooms, to 
walk with us about the corridors, to lead us 
from the weakness we had chosen to strength 
in His obedient service, we seemed to see a 
crowd of imploring faces looking up to us, 
and dusky hands outstreched, begging us, 
their Elder Sisters, to begin life in purity and 
order and love, with willing service in the 
place to which they were coming in future 
years to learn the meaning of the new word 
home. 

n.,1,.... and silence fell upon the building, 

shut it; in, but angel 

guard it and make it light 



ads of mist and 



of Which have already cost $140,000. work 
Gifts, including $20,000 insurance money, 'n c J 
have amounted to $128,000. Finishing, 1 tn ' 
furnishing, heating, lighting etc. , has cre- 
ated a floating debt of $12,000. Full com- 
pletion of them all will cost $3,000. more. 

No more large buildings are contem- 
plated. 

Our special effort this year is to raise 
$15,000, to perfect this many-sided esta- 
blishment, and $10,000. more for working 
capital. i 

Fueling, feeding and clothing four hun- 
dred Negro students who, last year, paid 
$5,179.12 in cash and $31,530,56 in labor, 
requires resources, both of buildings, out- 
fit, and working capital. 



wardens seemed l_ 
and musical with their joy 
plished work. / 

Years of instruction could not do for the 
Indian girls what a building of their own 
baa accomplished immediately. They feel its 
influence in the dim morning twiligtit. as 
they get up for their esrly breakfast, and close 
the doois quietly, and soften their voices and 
go lightly down stairs that they may not wake 
others. 

It puts their rooms in order for the day, 
and sweeps out tho corners of the corridors, 
and clears the windows. 

It makes the girls glad-hearted and merry 
when scrubbing day comes, and, down on their 
knees with brush and pail, they sing over the 
work w.hich once they dreaded. It keeps them 
id -temper even when the careless 



. the big hall, and 
irubbed again before 



The annual report of the school for its 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, is just 
printed, and will be sent to all contribu- 
tors. The Treasurer's report coutatna a 
full account of receipts and expenses ; of 
profits and losses fo* the year. Large a- 
raounta have been ' received for spacial 
purposes ; for running expenses there has 
not been an inorease corresponding with 
that of students and of annual cost 

Free tuition is indispensable to and de- 
served by students who work two full 
days each week, besides all summer, to pay 
their bill*. 



3 sewed better and 
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Long seams a 
ticntlyin their own sewing, room, ana tne 
study-hour is more quiet and earnest. 

The good-wishes of all the builders dance 
in the girls' feet when they come back in the 
evening, and forming a ring around the 
pillars in the big hall play-room, "Sail away 
away, Sail all over," to the music of their own 
merrv voices; and like a benediction the spir- 
it falls upon them as they go softly into the 
chapel and sing one after another of the sweet 
hymns they love, before they say "Good-night.' 

God grant its memory may abide with them 
in tho coming years, when the conflicts and 
sorrows of womanhood are upon them, hold- 
ing them to lives of self-respectful service, 
lifting them to the joyful surrenders of self- 
sacrificing love. 

Each girl's room was provided by a gift of 
three hundred dollars from friends, 
chiefly in New York and Boston. Some of 
the rooms were made memorials of relatives 
or friends whose names will appear and 
whose pictures, if sent, wiU be hung on 
the walls, and will we believe, have a happy 
effect. The pro-rata cost of the hospital de- 
partment, two thousand dollars, was contri- 
buted by two ladies of New York, as a memo- 
rial to their mother, one of the best known 
and most liberal friends of the needy of all 
races, in all lands. 

The building will accommodate sixty girls ; 



EDITORIAL OOBBESPOHDENOE. 

Crow Ihdian Aoenct, 
Montana Territory, Aug. 13th, 1882. 

The 16 mile ride from Stillwater on the 
Yellowstone up to Crow Agency at the foot of 
the Bear Tooth mountains, was a memorable 
one for the grandure of the view as one ap- 
proached, for the beauty of the narrow valley 
and winding " Rosebud" river and the picture- 
squeness of tho Indian wigwams, wild naked 
horsemen, and flocks of ponies. 

Our party of thirteen waskindly received and 
most hospitably entertained by the Agent in 
charge, MajA H. J. Armstrong. The Major 
is, the grandlin of a mini who, stolen by the 
"'yaudotte Indians in his early youth, became 

i Indian in e\ery sense, but married a white 

°He"a«umed charge Jan. Ut. 1882, and is 
if tenth agent appointed to this place since 
ten agentsin 14 years! Of course there 
in, with this changeful policy, no pro- 
Scores of agencies and tens of thou- 
jf Indians have been cursed with this 
vacillating policy. Good men are not to be 
had at the low salaries offered. Indian civili- 
zation would have been accomplished already 
had first rate men been secured at the start, 
by adequate salaries. 

Millions for any jobbery that will secure t 
re-election of Congressman, but sjarvati 
wages for men competent to lift the'Indians 
to self-support and manhood. 
There are good Indian Age 

the disinterestedness of some t 

There are 3500 Crows. Originally the num- 
ber was much larger, but small pox and war have 
madefireat havoc amongthem. Now the births 
are said to outnumber the deaths. Their terri- 
tory was lixed by treaty In lS67,bounded South 
by the State line of Wyoming, East bn the 
107 deg. Meridian, and North and West by 
e Yellowstone river, including six and 
quarter millions of acres, of which about 
..^e and a quarter millions, all, between / 
the 110 Meridian and Beaver river on the East, ;. 
and the Yellowstone on the West, was sold 
to the government for $750,000, payable at 
the rate of 30,000.00 a year— the proceeding 
having been ratified at the last Congress. 

This was purchased on account of its 
valuable mineral lands. The Indian is fortu- 
nate to sell them, for all the powers of earth 
cannot keep him in possesion of them when 
the white man once finds them out. 

The North Pacific railroad has agreed to 
give the Crow Indians the sum of $25,000.00 
for a strip 400 feet wide along the Yellow- 
stone, wherever the road runs on their Bide of 

The Agency is situated near the western 
extremity of the reservation, where there is 
very little land suitable for permanent settle- 
ment, where the Indians can never be home- 
steaded, and also on lands so near and similar 
to the mining lands already sold, that they are 
likely to contain mineral wealth and to be 
pounced upon by settlers. A hundred miles 
to the East, on the Big Horn and Little Big 
Horn rivers there is a large quantity of fine 
farming and grazing land, now being survey- 
ed, enough for the entire tribe. \f 

- *-• t i£s- 



. .....e seems to be the best of 

moving the Agency office of tho entire body 
of Crows to that part of their territory to be ' 
assigned to permaneut homes . In that case_ 
perhaps another million acres of the western - 
part of their reservation could be sold, thus 
helping them, with their other funds, to pur- 
chase cattle and establish themselves on- a self 
supporting basis,— all of which is apparently 
practicable ; the only obstacle being the con- 
stant changes made at Washington, through j 
political influences. , % 

About 2700 of the Crows are Mountain 
Indian! j the rest are river Indians ; all-speak 
the same language. The former are more 
manageable, temperate, and more disposed to 
industry and education. They hardly touch 

L&bM.' artA Bu>h«« oven oir/nri preferring 

don't use 



whiskey, and eschew evi 
cigarettes for their 



cigarettes for their mildness ; they don t use 
vinegar or any strong condiment :— natural 
born teetotalers. 
The river Crows,until within eight years, lived 
200 miles to the Northeast, on tho Missouri riv- 
er; they are wilder,drink more, and are harder 
to civilize. The Indian's description of a good 
man is that he haa "a good heart." The 
Mountain Crows have the best hearts. 

Hardly one-tenth of Montana is suitable 
for agriculture. It is a land not of bread but 
of beef. It is pre- eminently adapted to tha 
Indians— to their successful survival of and a- 
daptation to civilization, for a grazing region 
ii indispensable to maintain our-"' 
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General Terry's solution of the Indian pro- 
blem is in one word, "cows." • 
Bv existing laws, the Secretary of the Interi- 
or is authorized to issue a certificate or grant 
of the following to each Indian head of a 
family.: 

160 acres of farm land. 

" grazing land 



80 acres to each additional membei of the 
family. To make this worth anything to 
them, there needs, and I believe ib, a pro- 
vision that the property 3hall be inalienable 
for the space of 25 years. There is, how- 
ever, some difficulty about this, for when I 
was at Crow Creek Agency in Dakota last fall, 
the lands had been divided, but satisfactory 
deeds to the Indian could not tbenbe obtained. 

Major Armstrong's idea is to settle all the 
Crow families on independent ranches. He 
offers to build a house for each family, pro- 
vided the Indian paler Jamiluu will fence in 
not less than ten acres of land to be cultivated. 
To carry this out, he begins at the bottom. 
He found that almost nothing had heretofore 
been accomplished by wayaf practical educa- 
tion— there were at least no signs of it, ex- 
cepting a garden of about 20 acres: which In- 
dians had tended under his predecessor. Since 
last January he has laid out and fenced in 75 a- 
cres of land, which are irrigated by a ditch from 
the Uosebud river. The 75 acres are divided in- 
to 24 portions, each one of which is assigned 
to a head of a family. We walked through 
the entiregarden, found quite a variety of 
crops growing, potatoes, beans, carrotB, tur- 
niDs. ebbages, corn, and even lettuce. 

P Wc found Chief Plenty Coos, (Lots of 
Scalps) and his wife Magpie, picking summer 
and other squashes to slice up and dry for | 
winter use or to eat right- away— much fruit 
is thus put up by them. Others were weed- 
ing crops. Of the eighty in all who 
worked the tracts, but twenty bad ever worked 
before in their lives. Major Armstrong call- 
ed the most thoughtful men together, 
talked to them as he would to white 
men, showed the wisdom and ultimate neces- 
sity of learning to take care of themselves. 
They readily agreed to do what they could 
On his summons they came to the fields, with 
wild kicking ponies, that never had been har- 
nessed before, knowing nothing about harness- 
ing or plowing. 

Each one was helped by the Major person- 
allv and by his assistants, to harness his horse, 
shown how to plow, and after a while left 
to himself ; so their ground was planted and 
cared for, the Agent working daily with his 
own hands, helping and teaching the Crows 
to make their crops. The seed fell shor , 
or more ground would have been planted 
Each one of the twenty-four families tht 
a portion of this seventy-five acres wil 
year, if allowed, be placed on a well se 
homestead of three hundred and twenty 
or more, according to the size of families, | course u 
houses will be built, it they will fencc^n ten The Ag 
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Webster. His head is anpurb, his face is 
strong and kind, his long hair falls to 
his shoulder; he is sitting fanning himself 
with an eagle's feather, unconscious of this 
pen portrait. He has on a splendid buck- 
skin coat or robe, gorgeously ornamented, and 
leggins after the, Indian style. His coat is 
open and expoBes a magnificent bare chest. 
Meanwhile Plenty Coos,— the taker nf many 
scalps-prowls into the Major's bed room ; finds 
and lights a pipe, and comforts himself and 
his brother warrior. 

The government only agreed to feed 
the Crows for four years from 1808, but has 
continued to support them ever since, cost- 
ing about $100,000,00 a year, but has 
begun to cut down. -Now the game is de- 
creasing. As outside means of Bupport decrease, 
that from government is cut down; the In- 
dian is not far enough advanced in civilized 
arts to take care of himself. He gets hungry 
— desperate, believes he is wronged and is in 
the mood for bad work. 
, The Treaty of '68, which allowed the Crows 
to bunt outside. their reservation on unoccupi- 
ed lands, lias until recently been a most impor- 
tant fuctor in their sunport. But the lands 
are rapidly filling up, and they can ill afford 
to have $20,000, less from government this 
year than last ; squeezing at both ends is too 
much; trouble is inevitable if this process 
goes too far. The Indian is an Indian long 
after he is outwardly civilized. That means 
that he will long retain his power to resent 
injustice by violence. 

From thc.Ageuts memorandum book, I took 
accounts of the men who had worked this 
year on his model farm of seventy-five acres. 

Old Onion, Old Dog and Wolf Sinew 
were. chiefs who bad never worked before, 
so were Pretty Eagle and Plenty Coos. Other 
converts to the ideas of labor were Eats-all- 
over-the world, Boy-that-grabs, Bull-all thc- 
time, Crazy Sistcr-iu law and Dead Bull; the 
two latter men of unusually violent temper. 

Some Indians are bad and troublesome. 
Spotted Horse said he would kill some of 
the working Indians. Crazy Head said he 
wouldn't work for $2500 a day. These rep- 
resent a faction of braves, mostly young 
"bucks" Indian dandies: "Old Spaniard" 
won't work because he is too old. These are 
inflammable; not easy to control— a minority, 
but able to do mischief, ready to incite the 
people, especially if their wrongs are real. The 
squaws are often on the wrong side, rid 
the men who work, discouraging the ve 
who would lighten their burdens. B 
is as severe an argument among Indiana at, 
among oti.er people. 

The greatest difficulty of a good Indian 
Agent is with settlers; for instance, a man 
look a contract to supply a certain amount of 
hay, depending on the tools and labor of the 



wuies rather too slowly. It should, by right, 
pay for the mules stolen by the Blackfeet. 
. Saturday, morning, we made some calls on 
the chiefs, who most courteously returned our 
calls just before dinner time, and, so had a 
free lunch. We visited the log houses of 
"Iron Bull." "Fringe" and "Dog Eye." 



Iron Bull," "Fringe" and " Dog Eye. 
Thinbelly, the greatest of the Crow chiefB, 
was absent on the hills, mourning for a friend 
he had just lost, whose body now lies on 
a scaffold which I can Bee from the wiudow 
at which I am writing. 

When a friend dies, the Crows put on 
mourning garments made of skins tanned 
on both sides, and cut joints off their fingers. 
Women gash themselves across their fore- 
heads, and let the blood run and clot for days 
without washing. They go with a knife and 
whetstone into the fields or on the hills, and 
whet their knives and cut themselves, and 
whet and cut again. The entire day time, 
for weeks, is spent in mourning tents, which 
are made of the most ragged material, they 
wear the meanest garments they can put on; 
going home at night. We met children carry- 
ing food to a mourning father on the hill. 
We found Iron Bull in bed ; a noble old 
ui, the deepest thinker and leading theolo- 
in of his tribe. We shook hands all around 
usual, for hand-shaking is peculiarly an 
._diau institution, and soon drew out his ideas 
of God and ol creation. 

Six of us stood around his bed, while the 
phllospher lay, half clad, half sitting up, 
leaning on his elbow, and spoke with a man- 
ner anil an action as effective and graceful as 
I ever saw . 

He said that the Indian believed in four 
gods,— one was a woman, and had the careof 
the Nidges, and of the food and Btock. One, 
the supreme God of all, was named EUma, 
( Old , Sly One, ) because i.c was every- 
where, and nobody could see him. Another 
was the Creator, and another knew everything. 

There was a great flood, and only the four 
gods survived. At last they sent a green-neck- 
ed duck to dive down, and it brought up 
some mud in its mouth, which the Creator 
took in his hand, blew it four different ways, 
and that made the earth. Then man was 
made of clay at first blind, but his eyes were 
opened, and" be saw everything— the mount- 
ains and rivers. 

Indians prayed not daily, but SB circum- 
stances changed ; for good crops, for the safe- 
ty of their Iricnds and children, for the re- 
turn of warriors from battle. 

Before battle, one marches around the camp 
four times, singing an incantation; then all 
pray. 

They pray only to the one god. A red 
cloth is hung out in their cultivated fields 
iw several of them — to appease the sun 
: ~ done, the poor car 



epithet haa nearly the power of "yon 

o friend." This charge makes trouble. 

The friend of an Indian to whom this was 
said, tore to shreds the wigwam of the man 
who said it. 

The crowning wrong done, in the estima- 
tion of Maj. Armstrong, to the Indians, is 
moving them against their will. HiB own 
people, Wyandottes, who were settled in Ohio, 
had good farms.. Some had brick houses, 
and it took ten different formal Commissions 
from the government to cause them to remove 
to the Indian Territory, where they now are. 
It was Anally accomplished by bribery and by 
whiskey. It was a rank outrage on a deserv- 
ing, well meaning peopte, The Major fears 
a repetition of this, cruelty, as the country 
shall till up. 

working with wisdom and energy for 
severalty, almost at once, for a tribe 
that is one of the most ignorant and back- 

thropist, but a practical, intelligent ma'n, and 
knows what he is about and will succeed if 
allowed to carry out his ideas. But in the 
background is the shadow of a break-up or 
of politicians, who 
nplish their purpose. 
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^ CALL FROM A CHIEF. 

Thinbelly, chief of all the Crow chiefs, has 
16 hundred lodges.about eight of all ages and 
xes in each lodge or tenf. Before the snisll- 
>x came among them he had two-hundred 
dges. Now the number of births exceed the 
deaths. He thinks the best thing forlndii 



acre.. Having already cultivated 
acres they can next year cultivate ten. This 
will feed their families; they will probably in- 
crease their farm area from year to year, but 
their principal profit will be from cattle. They 
now have considerable wealth in pomes.which 
are not very satisfactory from their being com 
stantly stolen by other Indians,and the Major 
hones to persuade them to sell them and put 
the proceeds into cattle, which are far more 
profitable. This, and the $750, 000, from sale' 
of land to government, tnd the money due 
from the N. P. railroad, will give them means 
of buying enough cattle to give the entire tribe 
a start' They can cut and sell hay, for which 
the demand is steady and the profit high. 
Already quite a number of Indians have giy- 
en in their names to have one of the twenty- 
four lots next year. ■ \ 
This is a capital plan; a most sei 
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oman, expecting to have the usual right to 
_ve on the reservation, and get a chauce to 
sell whiskey to Indians. He is put off the 
Agency and declares war against the Agent. ... 
White men wish to cut timber belonging to th 
the Indians, get their supply of hay from In- 
dian lands etc. Preventing such things makes 
it hot for the Agent. 

Serious charges are made againBt bim in 
Washington through political channels; the 
delegate or representative must jespect the 
appeal of his constituents, pressure is brought 
to bear upon the Interior department and the 
faithful Indian agent is discharged. There 
will be no peace for an Indian Agent who 
docs his duty when whites are trying to get 
"his territory. Major Armstrong is far from 
Baogfline as to h' 
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whose traditions, pride of ancestry and 
social surroundings all impell bim to lie 
off and let the squaws labor, in his advancing 
years abandons the ideas of generations in res- 
ponse to a common sense appeal, and 
goes to work with his own hands— learns in a 
year's time under instruction, to make crops, 
take\ ranche, next year fence in a little farm, 
and settles down to an improving condition. 
His place at the farm school is taken by anoth- 
er and so it goes on, till within ten years the 
CrowB might all be self-Bupporting. They 
cost the government last year $92,000. This 
year only about $77,000 are given. This le 
too large and sudden a shrinkage, for they are 
not yet ready for it. Ab I write, Chiefs Dog 
Eye and Plenty Coos stalk into the Major's 
office where I sit, arrayed in all their glory for 
the council tbiB evening. We Bay " How " to 
each other cordially; they fumble aronnd for 
cigarattea ; motion violently for tobacco and 
pipes, but I don't take the hint, but offer Borne 
of thfcMajor'B cigars, at which tbey make faces. 
DogTlye finds my walking cane, my con- 
stant and much endeared companion, asks me 
by motions to give it to him . I say "Bravo" 
meaning wait for the interpreter, by which I 
gain time and may evade the iaaue, for I wish 
to keep my cane unless the old fellow will sell 
me a good buffalo robe. Dog Eye looks won- 
derfully like the picture! I have se«n of Daniel 



years have passed, cost him his official head 
He says that it ia sometimes impossible not to 
be discouraged with' the difficulties of an 
Agency. Even the best people in the land 
have little regard for an Indian agent. No- 
body befriends one'who is faithful, and there 
are many to oppose him. The Indian Buffers 
unspeakably from this. 

The Crows are severely tried by the Black- 
feet and Piegan Indians, who livo on a reser- 
vation Bome 150 miles to the north, but 
march into the --Crow country, and run off 
their ponies; some white men assist in 
thia business. Not less than six hundred 
ponies have been stolen this year from the 
vicinity of this agency. In our conversation 
with the 'leading Crows, this was their princi- 
pal grievance, their horses were stolen, and 
the Major did not allow them to pursue and 
re-capture. The.agent has an Indian police, 
and would not hesitate to attack and kill any 
horse thieves found on the reservation, but 
has no right to leave it. 

General Terry bis stationed troops at Still- 
water, and other places, to check these raids. 
A great protection hereafter will be the tele- 
graph lines, which, by prompt report*, will 
prevent Indiana from crossing the river. 

Government pretends to redreis the wrongs 
of Indiana, but when It take* an act of Con 
greastopay for a atolen mule, the redress 



: taught not to lie or steal 
rer, where they have all 
the buffalo meat they can eat, and a better 
time than they had on earth. , Some go to a 
heaven above' His ideas al>«ut the good 
the bad were much mixed. All men are 
punished in this life. If a man steals or liea 
he is sure to die Boon. Good and bad, he 
ight, take different ways after death, and 
e together again. He didn't want the 
white man's religion— didn't want the white 
an among them. 

There is a singular tradition among the 
Crows that their ancestors once lived in a 
warm climate where there were alligators. 
They often allude to this in opening their 
speeches, but there ia no record of it. 

AN AGENCY KXPEIIIENCE. 

Chief Dog Eye gave to a white man, Stew- 
art, a mule in exchange for a mare and colt, 
which he (Stewart) bought for a rifle and 
fifty cartridges, from an Indian who did not 
really own own the mare and colt. The own- 
er claimed them from Dog Eye, who ' gave 
them up, and then asked for his mule. Stew ■ 
art refused even after Dog Eye had got back 
and given to him the rifle and cartridges 
which he had given to the Indian for tho 
mare and colt. Dog Eye wanted his mule. 
What could be done? Nothing. 

There is no law between tho white man 
and the Indian, nor even between Indian and 
Indian. Here ia ono great evil in the Indian 
situationr-xLaw is needed more and more as 
the West fills up and the whitcB crowd around 
the IndianB. 

Among themselves, the Crows, and Indians 
generally, are very peaceful : their clanB or vil- 
lages, under one chief, — of from fifty to one- 
thousand people— are moat kindly to each 
other. The young men seldom quarrel and 
fight with each other; law is hardly needed 
there. They do worry each other, but that is 
chiefly betweeen men of different clans. They 
are peaceful and gentle— much more ao than 
whites in their community life. The 
Crows, especially the mountain Crows, havo 
"good hearts." Agent Armstrong says he 
could not ask for kinder, pleasanter, better 
hearted people, and believes that better peo- 
ple in this respect are nowhere to be lound. 
P They banter'lach other a good deal, but 
...i,„ii,.i,.,. m ».«i No sharp word or 



• likes horses mighty well, but thinks it bet- , 
ter to have cattle, because people Bteal his 
horses." 

Thinbelly rose up, shook hands all around, 
id said; "I was once poor, but look at me 
iw. I am chief of the Crow nation. I have 
..ane as the white man told aje: I shake 
hands with them. I trouble no White man, 
but do what the great father tellsjfie. I wish 
would try to stop the Northern Indians 
( Piegans)from stealing our horses^ Look at 
us ; our country is small, not as big as it used 
to be. I wish white men would not hunt on , 
our reservation. I wish more rations for my 
people, because much of the time we have 
nothing to eat. [ Agent Armstrong says that 
only beef and sugar run short, other articles 
are plenty. 1 

" I and my people who work on farms are 
ridiculed by other Indians who don't work, 
because we" have such poor houses; we wish . 
better houses to live in. I told President Y 
Grant when in Washington thit I would take/ 
his advice and settle down to work. I am s / 
doing as the President told me to do. Some I 
of my children are frolicking and some are at 
school. Our trader is stingy ; we want one 
who will give us more; unless he trades bet- 
ter he had better go." "[Agent Armstrong 
here remarks that the remedy for this com- 
plaint, which ia very general, is to allow corq- 
petition among Indian traderB. The monop- 
oly which now exists at each agency is an 

"I like Major Armstrong, and he likes me. 
I have been sick, and would like some good 
medicine from the States. Indian medicine 
can't help me. Some good salve wouJS cure 

The chief then turned to the Agent, and 
asked about a bob-tailed horse that he had . 
'hich the Agent agreed to finfcl if 



- l I wish to have all I am entitled to, and 
the best part of our lands to settle on. I don't 
like this place for our agency, for the frost 
comes and kills our crops. I don't know 
much about farming, but this is a bad place 
for it, because the rocks break my wagon and 
plows. I trust Major Armstrong (stron^arm 
in Indian ) will chooBe the best places fo? my 
people. <^ 
"The whiteB are disturbing our country, tak- 
ing the timber off." [ Major A. remarks that 
General Hatch, ( White-Hat in Indian ), has 
driven off many intruders already.] 

The old chief shakes hands all around again, 
then says; " I wish to be friendly /with the 
Whites. I wish to eat with^them and have 
them eat with me." ,'L- . 

"About four days ago my brother died, sci 
I do not wear my good clothes. I am mourn- 
ing on the hills; But I heard Borne gentlemen 
came from tho East, and I came to see them. " 

"That's all I have to say. If Italk too much ^ 
I may tell lies." 

"Yesterday I could not come and see you, 
I felt like crying aU day, I am hung- 



ry now and would like 



HOKSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

A NECESSITY. ■ - 

DR. C. O. FILES, Portland, Me., says;. 
"Of all the samples of medicine sent me dur- 
ing the past doien years it is the only one L 
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YI8IT0EB FEOM THEIEPISOOPAL OON- 
GEE8S. 

A cordial invitation extended by Hamp- 
ton Institute to the members of the Epis- 
copal church Congress recently convened 
in Richmond, was accepted by twenty Ave 
delegates who visited the school on the 
27th ult. under the escort of its chaplain. 
More would have come if it had been pos- 
sible with their other engagements. ,-A- 
mong those who came were RevTDr. 
Grammer of Baltimore, Rev. Dr. Smedes 
of the Episcopal school of Raleigh, N. C, 
Rev. Dr. Tucker of Jackson, Miss. — who, 
in addition to his labors in charge of one 
of the most prominent churches in that 
city, has established a Sunday School for 
the colored people which numbers two 
thousand, and, for the variety and success 
of its work, is well called the " Unique 
School " — Rev. Dr.'Heber Newton of New 
Tork city, Rev. Dr. Greer of Providence, 
R. I: , Rev.Mr. Gardiner, trustee of the In- 
dustrial School for Girls in Middlelown, 
Ct., and Rev. Dr. Syle of Philadelphia, 
who, after having been'a missionary to 
Greenland, is now Secretary of the African 
Colonization Society. 

The party came from Richmond in a 
special train, on special time, making the 
usually three hours and a quarter trip to 
Newport News in one hour and fifty min- 
utes, the fastest time yet made on the new 
road. Lunch was provided on the cars, 
and reaching Hampton about four in the 
afternoon, they drove directly to the 
school, stopping first at the barn to in- 
spect that and the stock and climbing to 
its cupola for the fine view. The day was 
perfect and Hampton never looked love- 
lier than in its Indian summer glow on sea 
and land. The industries of the Stone 
Memorial building, and the Indian Work- 
shop were visited, and the Huntington 
saw-mill and wood-working shops. Driv- 
ing over the school farm, they saw the out- 
outside of the school buildings; and visit- 1 , 
ed the Library, and Winona Lodge, where 
the Indian girls were prevailed on to sing 
for them a little. Classes were over for 
the day, but at half past five the whole 
school was assembled in the chapel of Vir- 
ginia Hall, and sang a few of their plan- 
tation songs. Dr. Grammer of Baltimore, 
was introduced by the principal and made 
a brief and kind address, urging upon the 
students the three great duties of life, ex- 
emplified in the earthly life of our Lord 
and Master — to be diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. The 
usual evening service of prayer was con- 
ducted by Rev. Mr. Gravatt of Hampton, 
after which there was time before the boat 
left for hut two short addresses, from Dr. 
Newlon of New York, putting before the 
students in a forcible way the essential 
elements of success in life; a heart given to 
God, a mind stored with knowledge, and 
hands skilled in labor ; and from Dr. Greer, 
dwelling on the importance of little things 
and the power of personal influence. All 
expressed pleasure and interest in what 
they had seen in their brief visit to the 
school, and it is hoped that they 
may act upon the Principal's assurance 
that they will be always heartily welcome 
here. 

As the studentB were filing out to one 
of their accustomed marching songs — 
"John Brown's body lies mouldering in the 
grave" — the Principal, bethinking himself 
that it might not have been a happy se- 
lection, turned to Dr. Tucker and said 
playfully, in"rather late apology, "I don't 
know how you Southern gentlemen may 
approve of this"-"0h that's good" replied 
the Mississippian with a laugh, " I've 
been singing it with the rest." 
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Philadelphia, CO. 10th, 1882. 
67m J. F. B. Marshall, Treasurer:— 

'•I have the pleasure, in response to the 
appeal for books, to forward by express, 
twelve copies of Friend's publications, for 
which send to me a separate acknowledge- 
ment to the "Representative Committee of 
Friend's, of Philadelphia." 

Particular interest will attach to Wm. 
Penn's works, in connection with the Bicen- 
tennial of hiB Landing in 1 Pennsylvania, to be 
celebrated next week, and the works of Sam- 
uel M. Janney should be in your Library, for 
the reason that he was a Virginian and a good 
friends of the slaves and the Indians. 

About one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago John Woolman travelled through Mary- 
land, Virginia and Carolina, preaching 
against the holding of slaves, and through his 
effortB, in large part,- the Society was early 
cleared of this iniquity. 

In listening to a recitation of a class in Po- 
litical Economy at Hampton, I was reminded 
of Wm. Penn's statement " of t*ie end of all 
government, viz; to support power in rever- 
ence, with the people, and to secure the peo- 
ple from the abuse of power, that they may be 
free by their just obedience, and the magis- 
trates honorable for their just administration ; 
for liberty without obedience is confusion, 
and obedience, without liberty is slavery." 
( See Life, fol. 188. ) 

The people of this Commonwealth have not 
yet lenrned this lesson, or .we would not be 
liable to riots like that at Pittsburg. 

Please send me a copy of the last annual 
report. 

Respectfully, 

H. Gawthuop. 



From the Boston Transcript of Sept. 
18th, we copy the following notice of the 
death of the mother of Gen. Marshall, 
Treasurer and Assistant Principal of the 
Hampton School. 

Durino^he winter that she spent here 
a few yeTrs ago, she became personally 
known to many of us, and we can there- 
fore better understand how great the loss 
will be to her children and friends. 

It is needless to say that our truest 
sympathy is given to those to whom she 
-was nearest and to whom her place can 
never be-filled. 

"The death of Mrs. Sophia Marshall in the 
town of Weston, on the 17th inst. , at the age 
of ninety^five years, removes from our com- 
munity one who has filled no inconsiderable 
place in our social and religious annals. The 
grandfather of Mrs. Marshall, Rev. Samuel 
Woodward, was the second minister settled 
over the parish in Weston, in 1751 ; her father, 
Rev.^Satnucl Kendall, succeeded him in 17C3, 
his pastorate covering a period of thirty one 
years. I With mind clear and active to the 
last, Mrs. Marshall loved to look back and 
relate events in thchistory of our early days 
as a nation, and her anecdotes of the leading 
men of those remote days added a charm to 
her conversation which only those who knew 
her can appreciate. Youth, equally with old 
age, was drawn towards 1" r by her happy 
and cheerful disposition, and the love, ven- 
eration and respect with which the declin 
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FROM "FELENDS." 

We acknowledge, with many thanks, the 
receipt, of" a donation of books for the 
Library of Btopton Institute from the 
" Representative Committee of Friends 
of Philadelphia," also "Selections from 
the Life and Writings of William Penn," 
from Miss M. A. Longstreth of Philadel- 
phia, and take pleasure in printing the 
letter, accompanying the former with its 
interesting information and kindly expres- 
sions. 



e nclosed contribution, that bis grace and truth 
may be fostered and extended throughout the 
Republic he has so suffered and died to save. 

I wish it were one thousand instead of one 
hundred dollars — I hope each year to conse- 
crate this heart-breaking day to his memory 
in this way." 



GOVEENMENT EEPOET ON HAMPTON 
8TTTDENT WORK. 



The contract of Hampton Institute 
with the Department of the Interior, to 
furnish 2000 shoes, 75 double sets of 
plough harness and 7000 pieces of tin 
ware for Agency supplies, having been 
completed, the following official report 
has been received upon the character, of 
the work. This has been done by Indian 
and colored students as follows : in the 
shoe shop, nine Indians and three colored ; 
in the harness shop, four Indians and one 
colored ; in the tin shop, five Indians and 
one colored. The colored workers attend 
the night class and work all day; the In- 
dians have worked half of every school 
day, and all day in the summer. The con- 
tract for shoes was from March to Sep- . 
tember. Besides completing it, they did | ~™\ 
all the repairing needed in the school, and ' °* 
much custom work both for students and 
families on the place and some outside | m 
orders. The contract for tin ware was 
received the 20th of June and was com- 
pleted Sept. 1st — in addition to the tin 
work done for the school. The contract 
for harness was from March to Septem- 
ber, but the work was finished in June, be- 
sides a fine set of coupe harness for a 
lady in Newport, Rhode Island. The heads 
of the departments speak well of their 
student employes. 

Department ok tue Interior, 
0<fice of Indian Affairs, 

A'eif Fori, October 5th, 1882. 
Geh'l. S. C. AnusTHONO, ; 

Hampton N. tfi A. Institute 
Hampton, Va. 

Sir; 

In reply to your letter of the 4th inst. ask- 
ing to be informed as to the quality, work- 
manship and general character of the shoeB, 
harness, and tin ware furnished by the School 
under your charge, for the Indian 'Service, 
I have to state that the various Inspectors re- 
port the goods in question to be of good 
quality, and while not as finely finished as 
those of the same character furnished A>y re- 
gular contractors, are well and strongly made, 
and for actual service, are fully equal to any 
purchased by the Department. 

Very respectfully, . 
E. Sewaiid, Clerk in charge. 



and we hope to go into it the first of the com- 
ing month. As we are very, very much 
crowded in our present quarters, we shall all 
appreciate the privilege of having pleasant 
and commodious quarters the remainder of 
the year. 

School opened the 1th of Sept. with quite 
a full attendance, and the number has increas- 
ed each week, until now the number of pupils 
enrolled is more than double the number en- 
rolled within two months after opening last 
year, and we have applications from many 
who desire to come in later. 

During the summer a number of the most 
advanced students taught school in thiB and 
adjacent Counties, and reports came to us 
from many of these p laces of the really superi- 
or work done by these students as compared 
with that done by others who bad not had 
the year's training. « 

Mr. R. 3. Panott, a young man from Wash- 
ing, D. C, graduate of the High School, and 
afterward teacher of vocal music in the pub- 
lic schools of that city, this year takes' the 
place filled by Mr. Cardwell last year, in the 
departments of' music and geography. 



I think in a fo«ncr letter we mentioned the 
fact ti.at the deMominatiooal spirit is very 
strong here, as shown by the fact that the 
public schools (colored) have been taught for 
years as separate denominational schools, the 
Baptist children attending the Baptist, and 
the Methodist children attending the Metbo- 



chool. This ye 
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I to keep alive her affection for each 
and all. Mrs. Marshall differed from persons 
arriving at her age in this, that while she 
loved ^o dwell upon events of the past, she 
never lost her jnterest in the present, and she 
was keenly, alive to all that concerned the 
general public in church and state; her emi- 
nently social qualities, her charity and strong 
religious faith, combined with her wonderful 
energy, have made her name a household 
word throughout our section of country. To 
the clergy ofNew England, Mrs. Marshall,' was 
well known and highly esteemed. Through 
her ancestors and large family connections 
Bhe was one of the few remaining links in the 
chain connecting us with the early religious 
settlement of Middlesex County. Mrs. Mar- 
shall was married in 1813 to Thomas Marshall 
of Boston, a son of Colonel" Marshall of Wes- 
ton, an officer of the Revolution and a friend 
of Washington ; Mr. Marshall died many years 
ago. Mrs. Marshall leaves two daughters and 
one son, General Marshall, who is connected 
with General Armstrong in the management 
of the Hampton School in Virginia." 



INMEM0EY OP GARFIELD. 
The following note with its enclosure 
was received soon after the last anniver- 
sary of President Garfield's death, from 
one whose interest in Hampton's work has 
found grjgeful and generous expression 
before. 

".Sept. 19, 1882. 

My dear friend; 

It is the day sacred evermore to 
the memory of " Saint Garfield, " and kneel- 
ing at his shrine, I drop into your hand the 



FB0M TUSKEGEE. 

Those of our readers who know of the brave 
enterprise of our Hampton graduates, Mr 
Booker T. Washington and Miss Olivia David- 
son, also graduate of Franiingham, Mass., at 
Tuskegee. Alabama, will be glad to read their 
latest report of their success and encourage- 
ment. An interesting feature of it is the break 
ing down of sectarian exclusiveness, to stand- 
shoulder to shoulder for the common cause 
Normal School. 
Tuskegee, Ala. Oct. 15, 1882 

Dear Workman, 

In our last letter we gave you an account 
of our closing exercises and of our hopes and 
plana for the summer. A pamphlet published 
later gave a more explicit account of our en 
tire work during the year and, a descriptioi 
and approximate cSst of a building which w< 
felt was essential to the continuance of the 
work successfully through another year. The 
estimated cost of the building, as named in 
the pamphlet, was $4,200. The actual cost 
has gone something beyond this, being about 
$4,550. Of this sum, as said, We had receiv- 
ed at the time of closing school, $1,000. Dur- 
ing the summer, we are glad to be able to tell 
you, we succeeded in raising the remainder 
in the North, bo that, now, the money for 
paying for the building is provided for. Its 
furnishing throughout is to be paid for, 
with exception of two of the girls' rooms, 
kindly furnished by a friend, for whom one 
is to be named, 

Owing to some unavoidable delays in the 
work, the brilding was not ready for occu- 
pancy when school opened, so we were com- 
pelled to seek our old quarters in the church 
and shanty again, but the work on the build- 
ing is now being carried rapidly forward, 



huol for the Normal. Miss Snodgrass and 
Lucy Smith, another Hampton graduate, 
have charge of it. To day, for the first time 
here in many years, I suppose, the children of 
the two denominations met in school '.ogeth- 
er. We hope for much good in the way of 
' leuce upon both parents and children as a 
It of this union. The school will, when 
all arc in. number more than three hundred, 
and the Normal School will number onemutU- 
dred, so that by Christmas we shall haVe on 
farm in daily attendance of public and 
Normal School students perhapB more, than 
fourhnndrfd! When we realize what the 
work of these students is to be, how necessary 
it is for them to be well fitted to go into this 
work with earnestness and ability, and how 
far in the future their influence for good or 
bad may extend, can we doubt the impor- 
tance of the work before us? & 
You shall hear from us again in future. At 
present, with best wishes for yourself and 
readers, I close. 

Yours, 

D. 



r 



Married, — on Wednesday, Oct. 18th, 
at Bethesda Chapel, by Rev. H. B. Fris- 
sell, Geo. J. Davis, to Charlotte F. Smith, 
all of Hampton Institute. 

This wedding of Hampton students 
wi.hin Hampton grounds — the second of 
the kind — was an occasion of great inter- 
est to all who witnessed it. The storm of / 
many weary days abated, and the sun' 
poured out its full prophesy of blessing 
upon the happy pair. As they stood in 
the chapel under the " marriage bell" and ' 
beautiful arch of wayside flowers that 
friendly hands had twined, and spoke 
" the most living words of life," many 
wished that they might find the future full 
of wayside flowers. Flowers, music and 
sunshine, a pretty bride in creamy cash- ■ 
mere wedding gown, veiled in soft illusion \J 
and crowned with lilies of the valley, a 
manly bridegroom and their attendant 
bridesmaids and groomsmen, made as 
pretty a wedding scene as is often wit- 
nessed . The cerempny was . performed 
according to the Episcopal service, the 
bride being given away by her brother Mf / 
Geo. Smith of New York, who was also 
first groomsman. Her bridesmaids were, 
Miss Lovey Mayo of Hampton Institute," 
and Miss Catharine Fields of Hampton, 
and the other groomsman was Mr. Frank 
Banks of the Institute— these three all 
graduates of Hampton. 

After the service the newly wed re- 
ceived the congratulations of their friends 
and teachers at the house of General and 
Mrs. Marshall, whose parlors were beau- 
tifully decorated with autumn leaves and 
flowers, while Chinese lanterns and a 
young moon combined to get up the sss- 
thetio effects outside. A number of very 
useful and pretty presents were collected 
in one of the parlors, and a handsome 
bride-loaf made by a "Friend" who had 
given the bridegroom his first lessons in 
the new life of freedom, crowned the 
pretty refreshment table. Hampton says 
' B^ess you my ohildren. 
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LETTERS PEOM HAMPTON/ GBADTJ- 
ATEB. 

Gomo A HEAD. A SCHOOL-BOUSE IN 

the Woods. A Mountain Settle- 
ment. Ohbibtian Woek-^No Bibles. 
Helpmates. 

going ahead. 

We are glad to receive this pleasant 
report from a graduate of '78, who"in four 
years of faithful teaching has found time 
and courage to keep up his studies to 
such purpose. We congratulate him on his 
success and wish him the continued ful- 
filment of all worthy ambitions. 

WILLISTOK SEMINARY, 

Easthampton, Mem., Sept. 18, 1882. 

My Dear General; 

I have purposely delayed acknowledging 
your very excellent letter of commendation 
with the other of encouraging words, thinking 
that you would be interested in hearing of my 
snccess. 

As aproof of New England's high appreci- 
ation of you and "Hampton," immediately 
upon the receipt of your recommendation the 
principal WTOte that he would be very glad to 
nave me. I arrived on the 5th inst. 

Although I had studied Latin and Greek a 
few months, I entered the Rush Division, and 
shall try to prepare for college in two years. 
This division is especially preparatory for ad- 
vanced students in the English studies. It 
commences Latin, taking it ten hours weekly 
during the first term. My other study is Al- 

febra. We commence Greek next! term, 
he division takes Roman History, but I pass- 
ed examination upon it. I preferred to enter 
this division, so that by reviewing the elements 
of the languages I might proceed rapidly with 
much greater facility. 

Next, we take in addition to these, French, 
German, and Geometry. I have studied Ge- 
ometry and Greek History, so they will be on- 
ly a pleasant review. 

I like Williston. We are required to attend 
worship twice on Sundays and may remain 
for Sabbath school if we so desire. - _ 

There is a Y. M. C. Association connected 
with the Seminary, with meetings Thursdays 
and Sundays at seven P. M. I was elected a 
member of it last Friday. 

Smoking is prohibited this year unless there 
is a written consent of parent or guardian. 

" Hampton " has high rank here, and you 
may. be assured that I shall endeavor to do 
justice to the Alma Mater by scholarship and 
standing. 

Thanking you again for your kind interest. 

I am very truly yours, i 



Acuities which surround him. 

Co., Va., November 10, '81. 

Mrs. D. : 

I received your card asking me to re- 
port to you all about -my school and work 
here. So far as I am able, I will do so with 
pleasure. 

My school houso is situated on a very high 
hill in the Blue Ridge Mountains, where there 
is a settlement of about thirty two families, all 
of which are colored. It may be called a pure 
Negro settlement. They all own the land on 
which they live, but the land is in such a rocky 
and unfruitful place they cannot make a liv- 
ing on it; so you see them leaving their homes 
and "going down to the valley," they call it, 
and working by the day or month for a living 
and paying heavy taxes on their land, and 
raising little or nothing on it. This has and 
will forever keep them very poor. 

I was treated very kindly by all. On the 
sixteenth of last month I went to church and 
told the people that I had been. Bent there to 
teach their children and -vantcd to open 
school the next morning, and thiB I did, with 
ten scholars. 

The people being very poor cannot do very 
well by a teacher, in the way of board, bur 
nevertheless thev charge the highest price pos- 
sible. A teache'rs puy only being/twenty-six 
dollars per month, by the time be buys 
ink, paper and chalk, there is uotinuch left for 
him to clothe himself. I went and saw my 
superintendent, and told him that I could not 
make teachine pay in his county unless he 
would allow me to teach Saturdays and holi- 
days. ThiB he did at the first word, and by 
teaching in this way I shall be able to teach 
my five school months by the eighth day of 
February. Indeed this is the only way by 
which I could make a living teaching in 
county, at these wages. 

I never want to meet with better superin- 
tendents than those of this county ; they are 
— kind as any I have met. The white people, 

far as I have met them, are as kind as any 
I have met in the South. 

I do not regret being here, yet I am in a 
place where there is no society, and I am, so 
to speak, like a man on an island, without a 
boat; he cannot go to any one, but they can 
come to him. 

I am yours respectfully,^ 



spect. I take the Southern Workman and 
the Teachers' Guide : I find them to be very 
instructive, and especially the Workman, aa 
I am always glad to hear from Hampton. 
Yonr old pupil, 

H, Class of -79. 



A SCHOOL-HOUSE IN THE WOODS . 

To be set down in a school-house in the 
middle of a forest, to teach without black- 
boards, maps or charts, would daunt the 
courage of many a Yankee school-teacher. 

, Va., March 30, 1883. 

Dear friend : , , . 

I feel really ashamed of myself for not 
writin" to you before, and thanking yon for 
your kindness to me. 

I was glad to hear from you to-day, as 1 
feel that I am almost out of the world. I am 
bounded on the north, east, south and west by 
woods but I think after I get used to the 
place that I shall like it very. well. The peo- 
1 e are very kind, but poor, and the children 
are easy to manage, though they are quite far 
behind the other schools that I have taught, in 
their studies. They are very anxious to learn, 
but say that they would know more, but they 
have not had a school here very long. 

I have nineteen scholars on roll now, ex- 
pect twenty-five next week, and more after a 
while My school-house is very good, hut 
there are no roans, board or charts. They 
have pmisedtogetmea black-board after 

" Mr Sykes is teaching at Waverly, Sussex 
County, Va. Mr. Sparks is teaching not far 
from me, though I have not seen him yet. 
Many thunks to you tor the primers sent mo. 
I heard from Mrs. Ilaydcn to-day. 

There arc no churches very near here, so wo 
have Sunday Bchool in the school-house. 
Thfs, too, is very far behind. I have Bug- 
cested the International lesson papers, and 
they'have agreed to tako them. Please give 
mo the a(frfrcss of some place where I may 
send and get them. 



It. 



A MOUNTAIN SETTLEMENT. 

This interesting sketch of a "Pure 
Negro settlement," on a mountain top in 
Virginia is by one of our faithful workers, 
just the man to cope with the peculiar dif 



CHRISTIAN WORK. NO BIBLES. 

No Bibles, no competent ministers, 
gross superstition and ignorance — are the 
conditions under which a faithful Chris- 
tian teacher is working earnestly for his 
people, and finding some fruit of his la- 
bors. 

Co., Va., Dec. 7th, 1881. 

My dear friend ; 

I have a school of forty pupils. 
Some can read, and some spell very well ; but 
very few know anything of arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and grammar. They do not attend 
school bo regularly as they should on account* 
of not having clothes and books. The people 
in this neighborhood are very inactive about 
having their children educated. I have been 
around to see them and talked with them 
about having their children come to school. 
All of the patrons at present are deeply inter- 
estcd in the school. Don't know how long I 
shall teach here as yet, We have a good S.S. 
and prayer meeting twice a week. Wc have 
no Bibles and Testaments for S. S., and will 
be glad to receive some from any friend who 
feels like casting his bread upon the waters. 
It mutters not with us whether they are new 
or not, just so they have the reading matter. 
Ten of my pupils have confessed Christ pre- 
cious to their souls and are striving to lead 
Christian lives. They are very prompt in at- 
tending Sunday School and prayer meeting. 
Pray for them that they may grow up useful 
workers in the Master's vineyard. The colored 
people are very superstitious in their religion, 
they believe in dreams, crossing hell 
spider web, tracking Jesus by his blooc 
a great many other curious notions th 
not essential to Christianity. You s< 
statement that the little ones have 
deal to contend with. The old ones will not 
fellowship them unless they can tell a long, 
miraculous talc about hell and the devil ice. 
I feel satisfied that they are converted and are 
striving to love Jesus more and more. Our 
ministers are very incompetent, and for that 
reason the teacher has very hard work to 
convince the people of their error. My pr. yers 
are that the day may come when we shall 
know how to worship 4od as the Bible teach- 
es. I very often thins* of Hampton and the 
teachers that took such a deep interest in me, 
and the rest of my schoolmates that are scat- 
tered abroad over the Union. 

Most of the colored people are renters with 
the exception of a few that have bought lit- 
tle farms. A great many more would be 
able to buy little farms, if it were not for 

W The' whites seem to feel kindly towards 
me and say that I am worthy of their re- 



HELPMATE8. 

We have this pleasant letter on hand, 
from' a wife who with her husbnnd — both 
Hampton graduates — is teaching success- 
tuliy in Virginia. The husband being al- 
so a carpenter, was engaged in buildiDg 
their new school house. 

Co., Va., Dec. 5, 1881. 

Mrs. D. : 

I am glad to have the pleasure of writ- 
ing to you. Your card came safe to hand some 
days ago, but I have been so busy, I have not 
found time to write. Hope you will excuse 
my delay. I was very glad to hear that you 

and Mr. D were well. I would like very 

much to see you both, and all my good friends 
at Hampton. I wish to visit the dear old 
place next Commencement if possible. I am 
bappy to say we are teaching, and getting on 
verv well bo far, though we have had to work 
under many disadvantages this term. We 
are teaching in an old church, and it is very 
open, and when it rains we have to close 
school or keep wet all the while. They are 
putting us up a real comfortable house now, 
and we are looking forward to having a nice 
time when it is finished. It is a log bodied 
house, with two rooms. Mr. D. has had to 
work very hard on it. And it keeps him busy 
all the while ; he says, by hard work it can bo 
finished this week. I shall be so glad when 
it is completed, for wo all suffer with 

:old and rain in the one we now occupy. 

The house cost $150. The district gave us 
$100, and the parents of the children prom- 
ised to raise $50, but as they failed in all their 
cropB, they say they can not raise the money. 
Mr. D. is going on with the work, trusting 
that Borne way will be openeo? for him to ful- 
fill his promises. We have ninety pupils on 
roll with an average daily attendance of eigh- 
ty-five. We find plenty of work to do, and 
have to keep very busy all the time, both in 
and out of Bchool. We find the children very 
iinxious to leiirn, and we do all we can to ad- 
vise them. We very often wish we could stay 
at one place three or four years, and then we 
could see what we are doing; but it is so ar- 
ranged wc have to change every year. It has 
been three years since we taught here before, 
and we find many that were getting on nice- 
ly then, are now very backward. They have 
made very little progress. Our Board is speak- 
ing of making a change and we shall be very 
glad of it. Tlie colored people ore very poor. 
Much more so than they used to be. Their 
children are very badly clad, «nd I don't 
know what some of them would have done if 
it had not been for our good friend Mr. B., of 
Boston. He has done much to make them 
happy in the way of sending them clothing, 
books, ic. But many of them suffer with 
the cold. Their parents say they don't know 
when they can get them better. It is just as 
much as the majority of the people can do 
to make a living. Times are very gloomy 
through the country, and the people seem very 



pect to labor, are kept down, as you know. 
Of all the different things that tend to keep 
my people back, ignorance is the strongest. 
In fact, according to my knowledge, it is the 
source of all the evilB that I could mention 
connected with this people. Now, as I am a 
great deal better instructed than the most of 
them, and a member of thia race, there arises 
a question of my duty. In answer to that, 
I would say that as these'people are a part of 
this government, and help to compose the mass 
of illiteracy of thiB country; I feel that to do 
justice to myself, to my country, and to show 
appreciation and thanks to God for the oppor- 
tunities afforded m\ I must exert all my pow- 
ers in trying to tear down this throne of igno- 
rance. In consideration of thia, I expect to 
teach, if nothing happens, at least two or three 
years, and it shall always be my aim to do all 
that I can for the moral, religious, and intel- 
lectual culture of my race, and the good of my 
race, and the good of my country, hoping by 
this to show to the world the virtue of the 
pton Institute and the good of your bene- 
i my gra- 



isb tha 



aid i 



kindness' to me these 
[possible for me to 



volence. I,' 
itude to you for 

three years, bat ai> ... .... — -- 

do it in wordlf I hope that I may be able in 
the future to show it in works. 

Yours respectfully, G. W. B. 



FROM A YOUNG MAN IS THE MIDDLE CLASS. 

Dear Friend : 

. I am once more requested by the 
Principal of this school to write to you, and 
let you hear from me again. I wrote to you 
last year, told you where I was from, what I 
was doing, and what I intended to 'do. ~And 
it gives me great pleasure to tell you that I 
have the verv same spirit, and also thjp same 



! for self i 



Wrnave 
r chance 
i when I 



irougn uie uvuuwt, ."^ i- — c- . - 

„iuch cast down as they have made nothing 
to go upon another year. : 

We are well and happy and trying to do all 
the good we can. Wc are glad to know that 
the School is so full this term. It seems that 
our young people are beginning to realize the 
importance of being educated. We nave two 
pupils there. We are very much interested in 
them, and hope they may do well. 
With many good wishes to you and Mr. D., 
I am, your old pupil, 



from 



S0H0LAE3HIP LETT EES. 

i vot'SO MAN IN THE BENIOU CLASS OF '82 



u, and My dear Friend : 

aat are After spending two years here in 

by this school "oin" through the Junior and .Middle 
great 1 classes it iBwith a great deal of pleasure that 
I grasp the opportunity of writing a third time 
to\<. Hn.l a friend. I spent the last summer 
here as before, only in a different kind of work. 
I had quite as pleasant a time as could be ex- 
pected. The fears of repetition of classes nave 
past; and, although I have lost .a good many 
moments that I might have improved I have 
not time to look back to them now. I shall try 
to make the best of the few months ahead, 
looking anxiously to the future. 

Before I came here to school, while I had 
few privileges, it naturally followed that I had 
few responsibilities; but, as I look forward to 
my leaving, there is presented aafucture ol 
quite a different kind. 

There has been a change either in the world, 
myself, or both. I imagine that I shall be 
placed in another sphere of life. I shall have 
to face the wide world, to battle against igno- 
rance ana the many other dangerous things by 
which my race, the people among whom I ex- 



I have not become discouraged 
become encouraged, for my way 
seems to be a little better than it w 
wrote to you before. 

I came to Hampton Sept. 27th, 1880, and I 
found every thiug different to what I expected, 
and one of the first things I found was that 
the school had a go ahead man at the head, 
and everything seemed to be going on with bo 
much rapidity, that I felt somewhat dis- 
couraged for a while. 

I felt thst I could not keep pace with the 
people of Hampton, but 1 soon got into the 
Hampton ways, so now I don't have any trou- 
ble at all scarcely. 

Being self- depending and not much to de- 
pend upon, of course it helped to bring about 
many embarr.isinents, but I bore it all the beat 
I could. Had I been prepared to meet all 
necessities and obligations, I might have done 
better. But as I have heard no complaint I 
suppose I have given satisfaction. At the end 
of the term the General told me if I wanted to 
spend the summer here I could do so, and I 
did, because I wished to stay where I could 
learn the most, and as I would have books a 
plentv to read, I thought I would stay. An^, 
other advantage I would have was, thatd 
could work at the carpenter's trade, so I stay- 
ed. Of course as I was only an apprentice my 
wages were very small. I am yet working at 
the trade and expect to work at it. for I like^ 
it very much. It is true I have but very little 
to depend upon but myself, and what makes 
it a little tough for me is that I am depending 
or myself for two things at once ; one is to do 
the studying, and the other is to do the pay- 
ing, though I shall try to do them both the 

^t 'gives me pleasure to tell you that ' the f 
Principal seems to be willing to allow me 4/ , 
living chance, if I will make use of it, or ill 
will do my Mat, as he often tells us. 

I lost no time last BUinmer, that is in vaca^ 
tion I did all I could to help myself along. 
I do heartily thank you for what you have 
done for me. I feel that there is a great 
work before me, aiuon» my people, and L am 
anxious to get to it. I like the ischool (very 
much, and am anxious to go through, tor I 
think it will add many business qualities to 
me, and make me a business man. I do not 
think what you have given here for me will 
be lost, by any meaus,for I believe the teachers 
arc doing all they can for me, and I will do 
all I can for myself. 



Yours 



HORSFOUD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

DR. EDWIN F.VOSE, Portland, Me., says; 
"I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good." 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE . 
is a sufficient preparation of the phosphates, 
so combined aa to be readily taken into and 
absorbed by the system. Pamphlet sent f~» 
'-rd ChemicalWorks, P»-»<*™ 1 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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BACK FROM 

The twenty-nine Indian students who spent 
the summer on the farms of Berkshire have, 
with one exception, returned much the better 
for their sojourn among the hills. A verv 
eenerally good report of them was made by 
those who had had them in charge, and in 
some cases very high praise was given of their 
industry and fidelity. They seem glad to re- 
turn to study and work at Hampton.X>n their 
way back, a few of them were kept two or 
three days in New York", to visit some of the 
Sunday BChools and churches which have help- 
ed the Indian work at Eampton.and to add, by 
their presence, to tho interest of several meet- 
ings held in its interest in Brooklyn and New 
Jersey. They appreciated the reastm of this 
demand upon them, and overcoming their nat- 
ural shyness for the aakc of aiding their peo- 
ple's cause, sang with their chaplain's guid- 
ance, some of the simple hymns they have 
learned at Hampton It seemed to touch many 
to hear these HSJBb, children sing, "I noed 
. Thee every hoW?\^ 

TWOYOUNQ FOXES. 

The students brought by Inspector Town- 
send last spring from the Sac and Fox agency, 
Indian Territory, were greatly delighted by 
his arrival Oct. 26th, with two boys from the 
same tribe, one of whom haa a sister here. 
Their names are "Colonel Battice" and Tom- 
my Miles. Mr. Townsend reports that they 
are respectively 18 and 19 years old, quite 
hright and promising hoys who have had some 
schooling at the agency, read and write some, 
are industrious, and have shown a disposition 
to improve themselves. They were anxious 
to come with last year's party, but Mr. Togn- 
send's number was full, so he had to leave them 
behind, promising however to lay their case 
before General Armstrong and the Depart- 
ment at Washi"-' he result was that they 
were allows -o j—J a party of Navajoes 
Capt. Pratt was making up for Carlisle, arid 
came on from Kansas under his protection* 
till they met Mr. Townsend, who brought 
them to Hampton. 



Mr. Townsend reports a very favorable 
state of affairB at the Sac and Pox agency-the 
BChool still prospering, and its Indian matron 
doing excellently as usual. Things are going 
well also in Dakota, to which he has made 
three trips since be left Hampton. The Sissc- 
tion Agency, in the north east corner of tho 
state, is peculiarly nourishing, doing a great 
deal in farming,and advanced to such a degree 
of civilization that many Indians are buying im- 
proved farming machinery. While Mr. Town- 
send was there, three clubbed together and 
bought a $700 threshing machine, paying part 
in cash and giving their note for the remain- 
der. Two others each bought a $70 sulky- 
plough, and reapers, drills &c. were purchas- 
ed by many. The agent is Major Cressey, who 
has been there four years ; the Indians number 
about 1800 Siaseton and Wapeton Sioux. They 
have aflourising school of 75,and Government 
has just authorized the erection of a new 
building which will about double the school's 
capacity . 

At Rosebud agency, nearer the center of 
the Territory, fifty miles from Fort Niobrara, 
Government is about to erect a good school 
building, and the Indians manifest a strong 
desire to have their children educated. He 
say6 the same of those at Pine Ridge agency, 
in the south west corner of the Territory, and 
Government has just completed a fine school 
building for them, at a cast of $14,500. Pine 
Ridge and Rosebud, regarded as sister agencies, 
have a population together of ubont 18,000.. 
Thev are two of the largest agencies in tho 
United States. 



give it to our readers, just as it was. writ- 
ten, to show what a little Indian girl can 
learn of English in four years. 

CurtinilU, Aug. ltt, 1882. 
My dear Miss G :— 

I think it is time that I should write a let- 
ter to you and tell you all about the picnic. 

We bad the picnic the next day after you 
called, at the shore of the Lake. We all 
went, there were nine of us. 

Besides the things you gave we had for 
lunch— biscuit sandwiches, cold lamb and ham, 
apples, coffee, cake, and lemonade. 

I think we all ate a great deal, and Harry 
had to jump up and run around so he could 
come back and eat more. 

Mr. Dresser rowed us all over and after we 
ate our dinner we read and played games and 
when N wo got ready to come borne 
Hattie, Harry, Clara, Lilly and I walked 
across the Lake where tho water used to be 
but now there is not any water there because 
the Lake is so low, and the reet rowed home. 
Hattie got stuck in the mud and Clara lost 
her rubbers and Harry stuanbled over a stump 
and hurt his knee and Lillie and I fell over 
the fence, and in all I think we had a very 
very nice time. 

We all thought tho things you gave us were 
very nice, and Lillie and I thank you very 
much for giving things to us to give to Hat- 
tie and Harry. 

They went away last week Wednesday. 

Mrs. Dresser Lillie and I went to Pittsfield 
last Saturday, and I had my. pictures taken 
bat I have not got them yet for they are not 
all finished. 

Is Miss there at Hampton now ? 

Last Monday Mrs. Dresser, Clara, Lilly and 
I went over to the mountain blackberrying 
got fifteen quarts within two hours. 

Has Miss Fletcher got back with the Indian 
girls ? Mrs. Dresser, Clara and Lillie wanted 
me to teacher them how to Bwim so we have 
been down the Lake a number of times and 
Lillie has learned how now. 

How U Mrs. S. now ? 

Yesterday when we went down to swim we 
heard a kitty mewing and it was our little 
Awie, she followed us two days before when 
we went down to the Lake. 

When we were in water she came to us and 
she swam very nicely. Please ask Sarah, why 
she does not answer my letter J 
Lilly sends her love to you— write soon. 
I must close now my love to all. 

I remain your loving friend, 

Annie Dawson. 



ble eleme' t. Still less so are a hundred and 
twenty Oneidas, a part of whose tribe are 
settled in Green Bay, Wisconsin, ,'nd another 
part in Canada, and doing well, while these, 
having been given lands in severalty in 
Oneida county, mortgaged and lost them and 
then came here to Bpooge on the Ouondagas. 

The Reservation is four miles Bquare: it 
was originally six, but two have been ceded 
to the State, in consideration of five dollars 
annuity to each member of the tribe. 

The famous Salina saltworks near Syra- 
cuse, also belong to the Onondaga tribe, but 
are leased by treaty to the State, which gives 
in payment for this one of its great sources of 
revenue, a peck of salt a year to each Indian 
proprietor. There is a good atone quarry on 
the Reservation, but this also is leased to the 
State and run by whites, the Indians being 
allowed a email interest in the proceeds. By 
an old treaty, the United States government 
gives them an annuity of eleven yards of cloth 
each; it was originally broadcloth, but is now 
unbleached cotton cloth at seven cents a 
yard. This is all their relation with the gen- 
eral government, and but for the trifling aid 
from that and the State— which also sustains 
a four months' school with accommodati 
for about forty of their two hundred child 
— they are self supporting. Their occupation 
is chiefly farming, hop picking for the neigh- 
boring white farmers, and making baskets, 
some for sale to the summer visitors at Sara- 
toga, and more on orders from the merchants 
of Syracuse, and some of them are very ex- 
pert in this artistic trade. There are a few 
carpenters among them who find work in 
building houBes for the others, taking their 
ly in money or exchange. There was once 
water-power saw mill on the Onondaga 
Creek— run by the whites, but it has gone to 
There is one Indian cobbler; for 
blacksmithing they must go to the white set- 
tlements which press upon them, but there is 
seldom need, for they own no stock but a few 
cows and pigs. They have a little milk and 
make a little butter in the summer, but let 
their cows go dry in winter. The people are 
generally poor, and in a low condition as to 
morals, intelligence and industry. The causes 
of this condition seem to be exactly the same 
as are at work in the Western tribes. Our 
policy of keeping alive tribal relations and 
exposing a weak race to the pressure of our 
civilization without the protection of our 
laws, a Beltish exaction of all we covet from 
its possessions, and as selfish a letting alone 
when we have got that, has been worked out 
here to the end. The greatest surprise to me 



demand, and so on, till each of the ten 
had levied his tax, and the profits of the crop 
were all anticipated. Not satisfied with this, 
the head chief managed to trump up some 
charge against the young man, who is one of 
the most intelligent, upright and enterprising 
of the Christians, brought him before the 
Council which, being appointed by the 
chiefs, is always exclusively pagan, and, as 
was a foregone conclusion, his whole farra 
was confiscated and divided among the chiefs 
and their friends. As for the Pagans, they do 
not work, preferring to live upon the Chris- 
tians in this way. 

A young man who was head Chief of the 
Iriquois— of all the Six nations — was p*ut out 
of office when he was baptized as a Christian. 
He was the man of greatest force among 
them, and soon after, the Council, getting 
into some jangle, was obliged to recall him. 
He said at once, "This must be a Christian 
council and ruled according to the Bible." 
He was at once put out again, and became a 
special object of persecution, nis successor 
in the Onondaga tribe was for seven years in- 
terpreter in the church, but went back to pa- 
ganism tp get his office— not an^altogether 
: — lized proceeding perhaps. 



i read 



ed Oct. 



28th. 



general 
Uo has had pneu- 
e a good recovery ; 
; noti cable at pres- 



Walter llatticc, 
lonia, and by hi 



nineteen, has had pneu- 
l statement, has suffered 
.1 malarial" chills for five years. Deficiency 
of expansion was noted in the loft lung, also 
slightly prolonged expiration. The young 
man has at present a slight "cough which 
seems to be due to a cold taken on his journey 
here. 

m Respectfully ypurB, 

M. M. Waldron. M. D. 



PROM A LITTLE INDIAN QIBL. , 
Here is a letter from one of our little 
Indian girls who spent last summer 
among the Berkshire hills. With the 
consent of the receiver and the writer, we 



AMONG THE 0N0NDAQAS. 

A dusty ride of two hours in.a rickety, di- 
lapidated stage, a melancholy survivor of 
ante-railroad days, set rue down at the door 
of the Episcopal Mission bouse on the Onon- 
daga Reservation, eight miles from the city 
of Syracuse, New York. In many years' ac- 
quaintance in that city, I cannot recall ever 
hearing mention of the Onondaga Reserva- 
tion. Only the occasional invasion of a pass- 
ing railroad train by dark eyed girls, and 
dingy old women with bead work to sell, 
would remind one that somewhere in that re- 
gion must be settled the remnant of one of 
the great Six Nations, the Romans among 
the redskins, whose powerful confederation 
antedated our young Republic, and made 
them, in alliance with Great Britain, its te 
rible foe. I had heard more of ' them since 
was no longer their neighbor, and was glad of 
'the special advantages for a. visit afforded by 
kn invitation from a former faithful Hampton 
worker/engaged for the last threo years in 
mission work in the tribe, under the Episco- 
pal church, Miss Julia E. Remington. She 
met me, with a hearty welcome, at the vine 
covered porch of the little mission house, 
which stands in a grassy yard bright with 
clumps of sunflowers, and tangles of morning 
glory and the scarlet T)ean, and close to a 
small mission chapel, the transept of which is 
. u school. The Onondaga hills swept 
grandly round the horizon not five miles 
away, and delicious airs brought hints of 
their dewy forests. I found Miss Remington 
aloncin her house, though looking for the ar- 
rival of a future lady assistant the next day. 
The clergyman at present is a young divinity 
student who comes out once a week from 
Syracuso to read the service in the little 
chapel. 

After rest and supper, I walked with Miss 
R. down the one long street of the settle- 
ment, past the Methodist mission's neat frame 
building*, and tho houses of a few of the bet- 
ter off Indians irregularly scattered along it, 
less neat in their surroundings, but, oh the 
whole, comfortable jpoking. She gave me 
some interesting statistics and experiences of 
her three years' labors in the tribe. 

It numbers four hundred, with a few 
Senecos, Cayugas and St. Regis, (the last, the 
only representatives of the old Mohawks who 
blended with that tribe in Canada), of whom 
some have married into tho tribe, and others 
are suffered to remain, though they have no 



and write JLnglish, and his father was a grad- 
uate of HdVart College, Geneva, New York . 
The present head Chief of the Iriquois ia 
John Mount Pleasant, a Tuacarora, living 
at Niagara. 

The Christians greatly desire a radical 
change, and have petitioned the State leg- 
isfature for division of land in severalty, and 
to be put under our laws. Warned by the 
fate of the Oneidas, they ask to have their 
lands made inalienable for twenty-five yeors, 
and to have neither suffrage nor taxation for 
the first five years, till they get fairly started 
on the new road towards citizenship, mean- 
while to have compulsory education for their 
children to prepare them for the new order. 
This sensible petition has been met by the 
legislature by the 'ippointment of aprmimittee 
of investigation, consisting of /Chancellor 
Simms, of Syracuse University, \Mrf~E- B . . 
JudBon, a prominent banker of Syracuse, and 
Mr. Seymour, of Utica, son of the ex-Gover- 
nor. They will viBit the reservation this 
fall, but the change will net be made against 
the general will of the tribe, and the Pagans, 
who of course oppose it, are doing all they 
can to prepare a plausible statement of their 
own views for the Commissioners. A hundred 
names of men and women wore signed to the 
petition. This is a majority of those over 
twenty one, but some will probably be bought 



was, as it may be to many, to learn that, of j>ff. The Oneidas also will work against it, 



this small remnant of a tribe settled for a 
hundred years in the very heart of civiliza- 
tion, in one of the oldest and most intelligent 
States in the Union, fully one-half are pa- 
gans, keeping up every superstitious rite and 
practice of their fathers. Beyond some 
itable concession to their environment, in 
and dwelling— and the old women still 
the blue broadcloth trousers* under 
calico short gowns, while the older me 
their Bcalp lock^grow, though the rest of the 
hair is cut— the" pagan half of the tribe 
bitterly opposed to any adoption of the white 
man's ways as the wildest blanket Indians of 
the plains. They have their medicine men 
and their pew-wows, and observe their sacred 
year in all its times and seasons, with their 
appropriate festivals, the green corn dance, 
the burning of the white dog in sacrifice, and 
all the other ancient ceremonies in succession, 
some of them of a most degrading character. 

Against this stronghold of barbarism, the 
Methodist church set up a small camp many 
a ago, and tho Episcopal diocese of West- 
New York another in 1889. The good 
they have done is evident, but the force is 
nail and ill supported to meet all the ad- 
influences of red and white heathenism. 
There are two hundred children in the tribe. 
The Government school is under the care of 
the Methodist mission and accommodates 
about forty. The Episcopal mission school 
has forty on its roll, but with no compulsory 
laws of education, and all the drawing down 
of home life, the school attendance is re- 
ported, as it is in the West, " very irregular." 
Here, as tliere, the frontier settlements and 
white squatters on the reservation are de- 
moralizing ii^evcry way. In the one way of 
their influence for intemperance, there is the 
shadow of legal protection. It is against 
the law for a white man to sell to an Indian 
anything which will intoxicate. But it is as 
easy to sell them whiskey as to buy thefr 
baskets, and the Indians, of course, will not 
testify who sold it to them, so it is not easy 
to trace them. 

There arc ten chiefs of the tribe; they are 
generally bright men, but are all pagans, and 
the Christians do not find much favor at their 
hands. The land is good, but, under these 
circumstances and the system of common 
ownership, there is little inducement to work 
it. An incident had recently occurred in il- 
lustration of this. A young man — a Christian 
— took up forty acres, enclosed it and planted 
it. As soon as his crops were up, one of the 
chiefs came down to inspect it— "Good I 
You give me five dollars for this." The next 



not only because they are chiefly Pagans, but 
because they would have no part in the allot- 
ment of the Onondaga's lands. Tho Pagans 
will stand on the old treaty; the Christians 
claim that it is already broken by the teasing 
of land to the whites, and might as well be 
broken further to protect their lands, ' and 
their wives and daughters. ..- [ 

As to health, the tribe is holding its o^n in 
numbers, though, as in the West, tho mortal- 
ity is great from consumption and virions 
forms of Bcrofula and blood poisoning, and is 
aggravated by superstition, ignorance and 
poverty. Last year.just one half the member- 
ship of the little Episcopal church— eighteen.— 
were swept away in an epidemic of typhoid 
fever. 

This seems to be a critical moment for the 
tribe. It is not likely that a stronger volun- 
tary appeal for civilization will ever be put 
forth from one, and, having so thoroughly 
worked out the natural results of the old poli- 
cy, would not this be a good place and time 
for the State to try the new one? 
Discussing these vital questions for her In- 
an friends, Miss R. and I walked home as 
the harvest moon was rising like a hesc'on^eS 
upon the hill tops. The next morning, vfze 
packed a lunch basket and took a fine tramp / 
over them, through woods just beginning to 
glories, turning asi^ 
e irregularly 
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as the young ex-chicf,pcr 
mess fiirie. Unforfunate- 
may soma day Ibng for 
els, he is*-appnr^htiV al- 
His tine fiicelu-lir't'dwith * 
i It. and he smiled* to see ' 
lift of a staff so skilfully 
ape of a twining serpent, 
that f could not look at it without u shudder. 
But he said that a shepherd should have a 
crook, and he had carved a serpent on it be- 
cause, as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so she had lifted up Christ before 
the people for their healing. He is spending 
his last days in his foster mother's family. 
The whole family were gathered out side the 
houBe, and brought chairs out on the grass 
for us. We halted for "a while and admired 
the baby brought for our inspection. I notic- 
ed this out door life every where, and was re- 
minded of Hawaiian scenes . The men were 
generally sitting about smoking and talking, 
the women at work at their wash tubs, the 
babies rolling about on the grass. In one 
house we found an old grand-mother over a 
hundred years old, left alone while her chil- 
dren had gone hop'picking. She greeted the 
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•'minister lady" with childish delight On 
oar way home in the after-noon, mysteri- 
ous* groanings issuing from a deserted look- 
ing cabin, attracted us to a search. We found 
a man writhing in colic, and dispatched his sis- 
ter to meet us at the mission house to get a dose 
of the specific Miss R, keeps on band for such 
cases. His mother had already started up 
the mountain to consult a "medicine woman," 
but Miss R. thought they .would take her 
remedy if they had it. Everywhere Bhe was 
welcomed with warm pleasure by her poor peo- 
ple, and they told me in grateful tones of her 
faithfulness. She is at their call .day or night, 
however far over the hills may be the little 
cabin where one of them lies suffering. She 
is the only white member of their Good Tem- 
plars' lodge. It includes some Pagans as well 
as Christians, both men and women, and is 
extending its influence, has a brass band neat- 
ly uniformed and quite well trained, and is 
acknowledged by the county Bociety as a 
branch. 

At her request, I went with her into its meet- 
ing that evening.aiid told the members some- 
thing of Hampton and its Iodian work. The 
people crowded about the desk to see some 
Hampton pictures I had brought, and asked 
questions through their interpreters. They 
were especially interested, having already, 
through Miss R's. influence, asked ^admission 
for two of their boys to Hampton and Carlisle. 
The young Christian chief and one or two oth- 
ers,came back to thi Mission house, and Bpent 
the rest of the evening in asking further qucs- 
tiont and discussing the prospects of their 
tribe. 

The nest morning early, I took the Bame 
dilapidated stage coach back to Sy 
It came up with a party of Iodian men and 
women going to the hop fields, and took them 
all on buard to the evident annoyance of some 
of the other pasengers, white country people ; 
especially of one woman, of a type that takes 
life harJ. Before long, overtaking a large 
wagon with the reBt of the hop picking party, 
the late ones spon transferred themselves to 
their friends' company. The white woman 
Bhook out her skirts again, and ejaculated. 
•'Well, we're rid of em." Looking towards 
me for sympathy, she went on: "It's a per- 
fect shame that the government should keep 
up the Reservation— giving up all that good 
land to that rubbish.". I mildly suggested 
that they seemed afef all to have Borne prior 
claim upon it. She indignantly replied: 
"They don't improve it, so they have no right 
to it, and the Government ought to take it a- 
way. I guess I would if I was the Govern- 
ment." "But there are often white people 
who don't improve their property," I said — 
■ "Do you think that would give the Govern- 
ment a right to take it?" I should really have 
liked to know if her views had that breadth; 
hut her only anawer was a vigorous "I hate 



courage useful sciences and laudable inven- 
tions." "All children of the age of twelve to 
be taught some useful trade." " In the courts 
all persons to appear in their own way and 
plead their own 



THE BI-OENTENNIAL. 

A Centennial and Bi-Centennial celebration 
within six years, seems rather fast work for 
even this go-ahead nation. The glories of the 
great Exhibition of '76 in Philadelphia have 
Bcarcely dimmed in our memories, and here 
the sober Quaker city is brilliant again with 
flags and tire-works, and thronged with pro- 
cessions and visitors. We look back now to 
a far earlier period in our national history, 
and conmiemorate not the victories of war, 
but the victories of peace which made these 



; told that in the latter part of Octo- 
ber, 1582, William Penn sailed up the Dela- 
ware with his little colony of English Friends 
who like himself had Buffered persecution for 
their religious faith, and lauding on a lovely 
slope between the Delaware and the Schuyl- 
kill, took possession of his new estate of 
Penosylvania, and chose the Bite of its future 
capital. This iB the event which not Phila- 
delphia or Pennsylvania only, but the whole 
nation is called to honor, for it was an event 
of national— yes, world-wide importance. 
The new state was to be established, not on 
ideas of gain or fame, not even as a refuge 
for one religious Beet, and " freedom to wor- 
ship God" in its own particular way; but on 
the-broadest principles of toleration and pop 
ular liberty and self-government, far in ad- 
vance of the sentiment of hie age. In his 
own words, it was to be "a holy experiment 
— a free colony for all mankind." 

In the spirit of these words, he wrote hia 
remarkable Frame of Government, and with 
wisdom which no statesman since has surpass- 
ed, *' to the great end of all government, viz. : 
to support power in reverence with tbe peo- 
► pie, and to secure the people from the abuses 
ojj^ower, that they may he free by their just 
obedience, and the magistrates honorable for 
their just administration; for liberty without 
obedience fs confusion, and obedience without 
liberty is slavery." 

The spirit of these noble principles entered 
into all the details of the Code of Laws for 
the new Bute : " The Governor and council 
to erect and order public schools, and en- 



No person who 
shall confess and acknowledge one Almighty 
God to be the creator, upholder and ruler of 
the world, and professeth him or herself ob- 
liged in conscience to live peaceably and juBt- 
ly under the civil government shall in any- 
wise be molested for his or her conscientious 
persuasion or practice." 

From this wonderful Bill of Rights, the red 
men of the forest were by no means excepted. 
He had refused to consider himself t c right- 
ful owner of their land by the King's grant, 
until he had purchased it with their good will 
and at a fair valuation. Up to 1810 the an- 
cient elm was still standing ai Shakamaxon — 
now Kensington, a part of the city of Phila- j 
delphia— under which Peun and the chiefs 
clasped hands in their famous treaty— the on- 
ly Indian treaty never brokeh though never 
sworn to. Its provisions are in accordance j 
with the Code of Laws for his white citizens.' 
They were, 1. "ThatWm. Penn's people or 
Christians and the IncTianB should be brethren, 
as the children of one father, joined as with one 
heart, one head and one body." 2. "That all 
paths should be open and free to both Christiana 
and Indians." 3. "That thedoors of their Iioubcs 
should be open to each other as to friends." 
4. That the Christians and IndianB should 
not believe any falae rumor of euch other, but 
first come as brethren to inquire." 5. "That 
if either heard any ill news to the hurt of tbe 
other, they should speedily acquaint the other 
as friends." G. "That they should do no 
nner of hurt to each other, but treat each 
tor asbrethren." 7. " That if either Indians 
Christians should do any harm to each oth- 
complaint should be made and right done, 
and when satisfaction was made the injury 
ild be forgotten and buried as in a bot- 
tomless pit." 8. "That Indians and Chris- 
tians should assist each other in all things 
against wicked people who should disturb 
them." 9. " That both Indians and Chris- 
tians should acquaint their children with the 
treaty and keep the chain of friendship bright 
while the rivers run, and the sun, moon and 
stars endure." 

"When William Penn landed from the 
ship Welcome, on the shores of Dock Creek, 
in 1(582,"— remarks a reporter of <i Philadel- 
phia journal, "he was welcomed by a few 
Swedish and Dutch settlers, together with a 
number of Indiana, and took possession of his 
new territory quietly, with the smallest sem- 
blance of form or parade. 

" When the person selected to persoqate 
William Penn for the Bi-Centennial Associa- 
tion landed at Dock atreet yesterday (Oct. 24, 
1882) he was greeted by from 30,01)0 to 40,- 
000 citizens of this great Commonwealth, 
itest enthusiasm and display." 
itonuial celebration in Philadel- 
phia, extended over four days, and introduc- 
tory services were held by the various religious 
bodies throughout the State, on the preccd- 
g Sunday. 

On Tuesday, 24th,. the landing of William 
Penn, was represented at the Blue Anchor inn 
now the busy wharf at the foot of Dock St. 
A large procession met the representative 
William Penn and his party as tbey landed 
from their good ship Welcome and followed 
them through the city. Prominent in it and 
one of its moat significant features was acom- 
pany of a hundred and fifty of the Carlisle In- 
dian Btudents, the boys walking in their neat 
uniforms, the girls riding in omnibuses; show- 
ing what might equally well have been dune 
for all Indian children had William Penn's 
wise and Christian counsels been lived up to. 
Preceding these were six Navajo chiefs from 
Arizona who were making a timely visit to. 
Carlisle. In full Indian costume of paint and 
blankets and feathers, they formed a striking 
contrast to the Carlisle studeutB, and enforced 
the lesson of the scene, while learning a 
startling one themselves of the power and 
greatness of civilization. They seemed terri- 
fied at first by the confusion of strange sights 
and sounds, but Indian stoicism soon recov- 
ered its balance and they marched on in dig- 
nity. Asked what they thought of it, one 
chief replied, Heap white man." 

The feature of Wednesday was the great 
Trades procession. All the principal business 
firms and associations of the city were repre- 
sented, many by very handsome exhibitt, but 
as the Philadelphia Ledger well says : 
" Among all the fine and useful and orna- 
mental objects exhibited, tbe men themselves 
were the grandest sight. Nobody who look- 
ed intelligently on that four hours' march of 
working men could have failed to experience 
a sense of pride, in their numbers, their re- 
sources of brain^and muscle, their fine condi- 
tion, the infinite variety of t lungs tbey make 
and build, their inexpressible usefulness to 
themselves, their fellow working men and to 
the whole body of Bociety." On Thursday, 
there were grand musical festivals, a regatta 
on the Schuylkill, a bicycle race in Fairmount 
Park, and a procession of Masonic Knights 
Templar from Pennsylvania and other States, 



North and South. The great celebration 
closed on Friday, with a grand military and 
naval review, and a general illumination of 
the city at night. 

Some of the features of the Bi-centennial 
celebration may seem rather incongruous with 
the memory of the great representative of the 
peace loving Society of Friends, but William 
Penn was still more than th.it, the founder of 
a great State, one of the chief mouldi 
a great nation established ™ " 



the broadest 

principles of universal toleration and liberty. 
It is well therefore that all the elements that 
represent its growth should join to do honor 
to his memory, and preserve it to generation 
after generation. 



to Hampton, covered with the following en- 



" Dept. of the Interior Sept., 6, 1882. 
Respectfully referred to the Commissioner 
of Indian affairs. 

Geo. M. Wood, Chief Cleric" 

" Office of Indian Affairs, Sept., 18. 
Respectfully referred to the Hon. Commis- 
sioner of Education. The Indian Office has 
no fund which would be applicable to the 
education of a white child. 

H . PniCtt, Covin 



WHITTIEE'SPOEM ON PENN- 

The town of Chester, near Philadelphia, 
claims the honor of having received Wm . 
Penn's first footfall on American soil. 

A large commemorative meeting was held 
there by the Society of Friends Oct. 22d. Mr. 
Whittier, who had been requested to write a 
poem for the occasion, responded: 

"I should be glad if it were possible for me 
to put into fitting metrical form the thoughts 
and emotions which it awakenB, but the bur- 
den of the years begins to rest heavily upon 
me, and I shrink from the effort of handling 
such a theme. 

Looking over some old papers recently, I 
found some verses written by me when a boy 
of sixteen, nearly sixty years ago. Of course 
the circumstaucea under which they were 
penned tilone entitle them to notice, but I 
venture to send them as the only response to 
thy request which I citn make I am tru- 
ly thy friend, John G. Wuittibr." 



" U. S. Bureau of Education, Oct., 24. 
Respectfully referred to Gen'I S. C. Arm- 
trong. This Office has no funda to be ex- 
pended in the education of any child, white, 
colored or Indian. 

John Eaton, Commissioner." 

Hampton respectfully refers it to the pub- 
lic. This school is open to all who need its 
aid an 1 is supported by the friends of human 
need , Is there one among them who feels 
thia a special call for his helpinc hand ? 



Jr. 



. HAEEISON ON EDUCATION. 

The able and deeply interesting "Studies 



Of justice and of ri 

Founder of Pennsylvania! Thou 

Didst feel it, when thy words of peace 

Smoothed the stern chieftain's swarthy brow 
And bade the dreadful war-dance cease. 

On Schuylkill's baoks no fortress frowned, 
The peaceful cot alone was there; 

No be icon fires the hilltops crowned, 
No death shot swept the Delaware. 



meek, in precepts mild, 
Thou and thy friends serenely taught 
The savage huntsman, tierce and wild, 
To raise to Heaven his erring thought. 

How all unlike the bloody band 

That unrelenting Cortez/fed 
To princely Montezuma's land, 

And ruiu round his pathway shed. 

With hearts that knew not how to spare, 
Disdaining milder means to try, 

The crimson sword alone was there, 
The Indian's choice, to yield or die! 

But thou, meek Pennaylvanian aire, 
Unarmed, alone, from terror free, 

Tauglit, by the heathen council fire, 
The lesson of Christianity. 

Founder of Pennsylvania's State ! 

Not on the blood-wet rolls of fame, 
But with the wise/ the good, the great, 

The world shall place thy sainted name. 

1824. 
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EDUCATION. T) \ 
"The various churches and religious organ- 
izations in the Southern Stata^H', appear to 
be deeply interested in the *ork-Of popular 
education, and their leading men, were evi- 
dently studying the problems and difficulties 
connected with the subject with serious at- 
tention. Education is'not so general in the 
South as in New England, but it is regarded 

espect, and its possession confers < 
greater distinction. The education obtained , 
at the best Southern colleges has long been 
noticeably solid and genuine in quality, and I 
thought the young men at these institutions 
appeared to be rather more vigorous than the/ 
Btudents of our foremost Northern colleges 
or universities, — to have gTeater intellectual 
and personal force. Perhaps this is owing to 
the fact that usually, in the South, only boys 
that evince superior ability are sent to col- 
lege. 

The educational work already nccoinplished 
in the South by the American Missionary As- 
sociation is of a high character, and it deserves 
all possible recognition and assistance. The 
best Southern people everywhere spoke of it 
gratefully and enthusiastically. At the Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia; Talladega College, in Alabama; Tuga- 
loo University, Mississippi; Tillotsou Normal 
School,- Austin, Tex:is, and at several other 
and normal schools which I saw, 
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as represented by the teachirs, are 
of a remarkably high order. This is necessa- 
ry, for the work of educating the colored peo- 
ple of the south requires the best teachers that 
, W obtained. , -> 
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IF HE ONLY WERE AN INDIAN. 
A white captive from the tents of Sitting 
Bull, sends the following interesting appeal 
to the President. 

ClintonviUe, Wis., Aug., 2ith, 1882. 
President Arthur, Washington, D. C 

Will the Government give me an education 
if I will come to Washington . I will act as 
an interpreter, if you will. I am a wnite boy 
who was captured by Sitting Bull. I was 
first taken by the Menominees from near 
Waupaca when I was four years old, and was 
taken by them to Dakota and sold to the 
Sioux. I was with the IndianB 18 yearsin all, 
but I am now with my parents who found me 
on the 18th of laBt March. You will please 
write to my sister, Mrs. Addie Reed, Roches- 
ter, Minn., and let her know if you will edu- 
cate me, and also to my mother, Mrs. Henry 
Barber, Waupaca, Wis. Pleane let me know 
soon. 

Respectfully Yours, 
. Otto Kkmpob Camp, 

The boy's appeal was sent to the Depart- 
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house. I examined a great nunib< 
negro common and high schools, 
taught by graduates and students of the col- 
leges and normal schools which I have named, 
and I think it wonderful that so many "of 
these negro teachers are successful. TheyN 
have to struggle against many disadvantages, 
but nearly all whom I saw had the confidence', 
and respect of the leading/white citizens where ; 
they were at work. There were a few fools 
amongst them, of course, but a great majoity j 
appeared to be serious and sensible yoirhg T 
men e 



mentof the Interior, and has found its way school fond. The state does as much for a 



D1FFEBENT SCHOOL SYSTEMS. | 

One feature divides the state school systems 
of the South into two classes. The States of 
the first class have each but one school fund 
for both races, and in these no distinction is 
made between white and black children in 
the distribution of this fund. ■ Of this class 
the state of Virginia is a good Representative. 
Each State of the other class has two separate 
school funds, one lor white and the other for" 
black children. Of this class the State of 
Kentucky is a good representative. The 
white people of Virginia, of course, pay much 
the larger part of the taxes which are levied 
for educational purposes in that State, but 
thia does not affect the apportionment of the 
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black child as" for a white one in the matter 
of aid from the public treasury for purposes 
of education. During the year which closed 
just before my visit to the South, the number 
of schools in Virginia was almost doubled; 
the school attendance was more than double 
that of the preceding year, and was greater by 
about fifteen thousand pupils than in any pre- 
rious year. Over two hundred new school- 
houses were built, and neatly one hundred 
thousand dollars added- to the vAlue of the 
school property of the State. The total ex- 
penditure for all school purposes for the year 
was about one million dollars. There were 
nearly five thousand schools in opejeatiun. 
This number should be greatly-increased, of 
course, as there were then eighty seven white 
children for each white school in the 
State, and one huudred and ninety-one color- 
ed children for each colored school. This 
shows that for a very large number of child- 
ren of each race no school facilities had, up 
to that time, been provided. 

A very successful Teachers 1 Institute for 
white teachers had just been held at the'Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Four hundred an 1 sixty- 
seven teachers attended it, of whom three 
hundred and twelve were women. 

The Colored formal Institute held at 
Lynchburg, was attended by two hundred and 
forty colored teachers, of whom one hundred 
and ten were women. Dr. W. H. Ru finer, 
then State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, said of this Colored Teachers' Institute, 
"None who witnessed any considerable part 
of the proceedings could doubt cither the ca- 
pacity or the desire of the negro for intellect- 
ual, and especially, in this case, for profes- 
sional improvement. There is no social or 
governmental purpose for which money could 
be more wisely spent than in the systematic 
training of colored teachers for colored 
schools." 

The State of Kentucky appropriates the tax- 
es received from colored persons and the fines 
collected from them to the support of colored 
schools, not considering it jUBt to tax white 
people for the education of negro children. 
As there is comparatively little wealth in the 
possession of the colored people of Kentucky, 
their school fund is by no means adequate to 
their needs. The Virginia plan is far better 
for both races, and for all the interests of the 
commonwealth, and Kentucky would do well 
to adopt it, even if it docs go beyond the re- 
quirements of strict justice and involve some 
degree of generosity. In Georgia the law 
givea authority to local school boards to levy 
taxes and organize schools, and in some places 
a very remarkable degree of public spirit has 
bcon developed among the people in regard 
to education; the expenditures for school pur- 
poses are wonderfully large, and as the-system 
is wisely managed the results are of the most 
gratifying character. Other States are doing 
well, but in most of them much remains to be 
done in the preparation of plans, and the dis- 
cussion of methods for the expansion and bet- 
ter endowment and organization of public 
education. 

HELP KKOM TUB NATIONAL TIIBA9CRY: 

* * * As I have already noted, there is 
in the South a strong and very general senti- 
ment in favor of "a national system of edu- 
cation." By this phrase is meant a system 
which shall provide for the support of the 
public schools in the Southern States, or in all 
the States, by appropriations from the nation- 
al treasury. * * * * * 

Other Southern men, more moderate in 
their views, propose that the national gov- 
ernment shall undertake the education of the 
colored race only, leaving the interests of the 
white people to be provided for by the Btate 
governments. * * * 

Such a system or method of education would 
tend strongly U> perpetuate race distinctions, 
as its most characteristic and essential feature 
would be discrimination between whites aud 
blacks; and it would hinder aud tend to pre- 
vent the political amalgamation or assimila- 
tion of the two races in the South. This 
blending of the two races into one political 
community, so that the color or race line 
shall no longer form the boundary between 
political parties, is most important and desira- 
ble for all concerned. 

* * • • 

BENEFITS OF SELF-HELP. 

The feeling and conviction, on the part of 
the white people of the'South, that the eleva 
tion of the negro race is indispensable to the 
safety of society, and tbat their present con- 
dition of ignorance and debasement is full of 
danger for both races, is a most wholesome 
and necessary sentiment. Nothing should be 
done to release these white people from' their 
proper duties and responsibilities connected 
wtth the education of the negroes, and their 
moral guidano#tnd control. The whites and 
blacks together form the political community 
or society in the Southern States, however 
they may be separated by social or other dis- 
tinctions. . 

I do not think that the poTerty of the South- 
ern people U so great as to render national 
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aid for educational purposes indispensable or 
really desirable. Such destitution or paucity 
of resources as now exists in some of the 
Southern States need not be permanent, and is 
not likely to be so . 

• * • * 

•WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION t 

The education most needed at the South, 
and especially by the colored people, is'indus- 
trial and moral training; and the public 
schools of this country do not, at present, 
give to the children arid young people taught 
iu them much training or culture of either of 
these kinds. It is of course desirable 'hat the 
children of Negroes should be taught to read 
and write, and to keep accounts for them- 
selves; but it is still more important that they 
should be trained to labor, and be aided to 
obtain such elementary moral equipment as 
will help efficiently to prevent, their sinking 
to the criminal or pauper class. 

It is the custom to eulogize our system of 
common-school ' education, without limit br 
discrimination. It is perhaps one of the best 
things in our possession, but it is curiously 
unmoral; that is, it is almost entirely intel- 
lectual, and makes little account of moral in- 
struction or development The teaching in 
our Northern schools tends very generally to 
produce in the pupils a dislike, of manual la 
bor, and a disposition to regard those who- 
livc by it as an inferior class. 

TIIE PERSONAL EFFORTS OF SOOTHERS WOMEN. 

Among the most important features otithe 
educational work now going on in the South 
is one which, from its nature, can have little 
public recognition. I refer to the personal 
missionary efforts of the women of the lead- 
ing white families for the improvement of the 
common people of both 'races in their own 
communities. They are circulating every scrap 
of reading matter that they can obtain; are 
advising, instructing, and encouraging the 
■ they can obtain any 
trying to inspire and 
nen of both races to re- 
aboutthem; and arc, in 
ociety by the old, slow, 
best method of personal effort and influence. 
I have rarely found anywhere earnestness 
greater than theirs, or a clearer Bcnse ot the 
dangers to society from ignorance and immor- 
ality. The appalling magnitude of the evils 
against which they contend, and the pathetic 
slenderness of their means of warfare, would 
deeply impress any thoughtful person who 
could observe and measure them, as I had op- 
portunity to do in many places. 

In several towns and country neighborhoods 
these women are forming reading circles and 
clubs, and trying to prepare the way for the 
establishment of small public libraries. * * * 
Every person who has the opportunity to send 
reading matter to anyone in the South who 
will receive and distribute it, ought to do so, 
as iu this respect the destitution is very great 
almost everywhere, except in the, larger towns 
and cities.. 

The letters received from these ladies, in 
acknowledgment of gifts of books from North- 
ern well-wishers, are all much alike. The 
following, from a lady in Louisiana, fairly 
represents their general characteristics, and I 
print it as an expression of the feeling 
spirit of thecfass of Southern women to which 
the writer belongs:— 

— 1 , La. , January 5, 

Dear Sir, — The books which you sent 
reached us safely, and I wiBh to express, in 
some small measure, our grateful thanks for 
your kindness, and for the assistance which 
your generous friends have given us. * * 

Our place was destroyed in 1863, and our 
dear mother died soon after. Our father, 
though an old man, was killed in battle, as 
was one brother. The other died in a prison 
camp at Elmira, New York. 

I was married as Boon as the war closed, 
and I came back to the desolate plantation. 
The negroes had been scattered, but soon re- 
turned. We were broken-hearted, and my 
sister and I began to go about among the ne- 
groes; at §rst to try to escape from our dis- 
traction, and .then to see if we could find any 
women or girls to helpius in the house. Our 
greatest difficulty was that the old ways of liv- 
ing had been broken up, and none of us knew 
exactly how fco adapt ourselves to the new 
state of things, which was not yet fully de- 
veloped. / 

Finally, my sister said the negroes must be 
taught. It seemed like trying to make a new 
world, but she said we might as well begin, 
and we did. My husband laughed at us, taut 
helped ua all he could. Host of the negroes 
about here can read now, and. many can write, 
and we have sent two young men and one girl 
to the normal school to be teachers. 

In answer to your inquiries about the influ- 
ences and value of different books, we have 
found that, while almost anything is of use, 



well's please the negroes, both old and young; 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold's Selection of Words- 
worth's poetry is a good religiout book for us. 

Mrs. Whitney's sories are much liked,, as 
are Mr. George Macdonald'B Ronald Banner- 
man's Boyhood and At the Back of the North 
Wind. Mr. Edward Clodd's Childhood of 
the World, and Colonel Higginson's Young 
Folks' History of the United States, are very 
good. We could profitably use additionalcop- 
ies of all these. But your selections have 
been so useful that we do not wish to ask for 
particular books. We are very grateful in- 
deed for your offer to send another parcel. 
If it should contain anything not suitable 
here, we can send it to our friends in Tensas 
Parish, who are working under difficulties 
greater even than ours. 

It would not seem becoming to have our 
names published, or communicated to stran- 
gers* but if it can. be done without this, we 
should like to have our thanks given to the 
kind ladies who sent us the books. With 
best wishes for them and for you, I am, dear 
sir, very gratefully and sincerely yours, 

j Alice E . 

The opportunities bf education and de- 
velopment should of course be equally acessi- 
blc to all races and classes in our country. 
There should be no proscription, no favori- 
tism, lint the question of what education 
should be for the working people of America 
is a very important one. So far from its hav- 
ing been decided, it has not yet been serious- 
ly entertained. That which they now receive 
in our public schools is mischievously inade- 
quate. One of its defects is that it d"oes not 
have in view in any definite manner the essen- 
tial conditions or specific requirements of the 
life of the men who labor with their hands. 
The Negroes' of the South should have some- 
thing better." 



good books art the 6s*f, even for the most igno- 
rant. We make much use of poetry. Many 
of Mr. Longfellow's poems, and of Mr. Lo- 



rant. We make much use of 



[continued from Sept. No] 

REMINISCENCES OF MISSIONNAKY LIFE 
IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

BY EDWARD BAILEY. 

Soon nf'er going to Kohala W reside, in 1837 
I commenced a boarding school for boys. 
It seemed at that time tbat the only way to 
iufhienccthe people permanently was to isolate 
the young from those surroundings to which 
they were accustomed, and which were suppos- 
ed to have haJ a great influence in making 
them the ignorant and degraded beings they 
appeared to be. 
I commenced school with a small number, six 
or eight, intending to increase it if things 
seemed favorable. I had no school house nor 
any of the appliances couimonly,thought ne 
cessury for carrying on a boarding school. 
But a small room in our own house was used 
for school aud dining r;om; each of the boys 
built himself a small hut to reside in, and the 
school was commenced in earnest. But it did 
not continue. Untoward influences/ worked 
against it, and it was suspended till more fa- 
vorable auspiceB should warrant a recommence- 
ment. Of the boys in this school who, though 
the school was given up, still coatinued in a 
measure under my direct tuition, one whose 
name was H^leole impressed me as being 
a smart boy. Ho was engaged when I first 
knew him as a school teacher, though he 
was not more than ten or twelve years old. He 
was clad in the dirty rags common to children 
of that age, and living where water was scarce, 
was pretty well incrusted in dirt, so that a 
scratch on the skin would show a white mark. 

As he appeared promising, he was recom- 
mended as a pupil for the High School at 
Lahainaluna and he was received there and 
educated. In the course of his education, or 
soon after it was completed, he, came to Wailu- 
ku where I then resided, having charge of the 
female Seminary and where I have ever since 
resided. Feeling a special interest in him, I 
recommended him to the hospitality of my as- 
sistant, Malaihi, and his beautiful wife Kalan.ua- 
la. It is painful to dwell on the evils which 
resulted from the acquaintance thus initiated. 

Malaihi obtained a divorce from his wife 
who, afteraahort course in sin, died miserably, 
leaving him with a boy and girl by a former 
wife — Lale and Paulo. Another daughte r 
died before I came into the school. Lale, though 
young attended theSeminary school. Paulo 
was the youngest. The family seemed to lack 
vitality, and the father to lack judgment. He 
had one child by Kalaauala, which died in in- 
fancy. In his zeal to bring up his children in 
civilized ways, he kept them too closely confin 
ed, and one after another died, till his home 
was left desolate. 

Haleole adopted the lawyer's profession, and 
pursued an erratic course for many years, in 
the course of which he produced a novel. So 
far as I know it is the only one in the Hawaii- 
an language, and is perhaps the only book writ- 
ten by a Hawaiian. It is a 13 mo. of about 
400 pages intitlcd "Laiekawai." It has the 
fascination common to novels, and is well sprin- 
kled with the marvelous in keeping with the 
superstitions of the times ; detailing or myster- 
iously hinting, at things commonly believed by 
people. It is not without its illustrations of 



a high sense of honor, though it sometimes 
descends to details illy comporting with strict 
decency. 

After sometime Malaihi married a pupil of 
the Seminary for a third wife, who still lives. 
They have had four children, but only one sur- 
vives, a daughter, who received an education in 
the first female Seminary at Makauao. She 
married a foreigner, and they have three small 
children. 

A year ago perhaps, it became evident that 
Malaihi wasaleper! and there was every prob- 
ability that he would be removed to the leper 
settlement on Molokat, when he sickened and 
died May 21, 1881. It was not unexpected 
by him, aud he had been putting his house n 
order to leave when he was stricken down. Al- . 
though he had the appearance of a feeble old 
man he was probably not seventy years old 
when he died. He did not give any very 
marked indication of leprosy, and a stranger 
might not suppose that anything was the mat- 
ter. 

The brother of his widow was a member of 
the legislature which was called together to 
elect the present king— Kalakaua— and was 
the only one whose death followed immedi- 
ately on the infliction of wounds given by the 
savage mob on^iat occasion. 

Many comments might be made on this nar- 
ration. It embraces nearly the whole of the 
transition period of the Hawaiian nation from 
a natural state to one sufficiently artificial. 

It did not require a very long residence in 
Kohala to demonstrate that in the circle a- 
round us was shown every shade of character, 
from the honest open one of the well inten- 
tioned, to that of the dark plotter whose vision 
seemed full of suspicion of evil. That dissimu- 
lation was common, appeared from the universal 
distrust of the people of each other. Though 
it might not be innate, a constant experience 
of duplicity had begotten it. Toward the 
missionaries that distrust was laid aside rirat 
they were not slow to discover that many of the 
foreigners coming among them were stUbpless 
worthy of trust than their own peopl&7 So 
different their ideas from those of wmjteneo- 
ple, if haply you succeed So penetrating them, 
they fill your with surprise. But the same 
arguments which seem to convince them at 
one time utterly fail at another time, though 
the conditions are the same so far as can be 
seen. 

A large part of the people of Kohala were 
at that time enrolled as pupils of the school, 
The whole district was divided into school 
districts, and teachers were appointed over 
the schools, which consisted of both chil- 
dren and adults. A school house had been 
built in eacnvschool district, which answered 
also for a meeting house, where the people 
came together, in the early morning of each 
! day to sing as they were able, and pray and 
listen to the exhortations of the native teach- 
ers. Though the exhortatioos were probab- 
' ly at times a very curious medley, the habit 
of coming together and engaging in such ex- 
ercises no doubt had its influence for good. 

Sincere prayer no doubt ascended from 
Rome hearts but sometimes the prayers seem- 
ed to have been nuule. Indeed the whole ap- 
pearance of things was as if the people only 
saw-'Streaks of light through their darkness, 
though the gospel had been seventeen years / 
at the islands. At this distance of time it is 
only to be regretted that so few records were 
made of things done and said at that time, but 
it did not then seem as if they were worth the \ 
paper thoy would be written on. 

It was in this same immense house that the 
quarterly examinations of the schools were 
held. On the day appointed, at 8 or 9 a. m. 
long lines of people were seen converging to- 
ward the house from every quarter. They 
were dressed in their best, and during our 
short stay of two years, Kapawent out of fash- 
ion, and they really made a good ahow in their 
clean white cottons. Every Kihei Or shawl 
was 'allowed full liberty to spread itself in the 
fresh trade wind. And in some of those com- 
panies, one or two of the Kiheis were of splen- 
did satin of some delicate shade of green, blue 
or buff. They were among the treasures of 
the chiefs, put for careful keeping among their 
favorites, who were allowed this useiof them. 
The companies, one from each land, with 
their teachers at the head, marched into thfe 
house and seated themselves in the same or- 
der on the ground, till the house was pretty 
well filled. The extent of their acquirements 
was shown by their reading each a verse in 
the New Testament, which had been extensive- 
ly furnished at that time, all imperfect as it 
might be. It is doubtful if a copy of that e- 
dition could now be found. The people car- 
ried that and their hymn books with them ev- 
ery where, and one of the disasters of a canoe- 
voyage was often times the loss of the books. 
Some of the pupils were old, gray headed men, 
who, as they stood to read, were obliged to 
hold the book high to the light, and called 
off each syllable in a prolonged sing song, with 
no let up or inflection from beginning to end, 
I may say in passing, that Hawaiian* commenc- 
ing to learn to write always form a continuous 
line, without any division into words and 
syllables. \ 
Such reading was common, especially with 
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the old, and gave one an impression that they 
did not understand what they read, .But 
this was a mistake. It was only the foreign 
listener who did not understand. They were 
not practiced in the elocution of reading, but 
they got an idea, true or false of what they 
read, though they had not learned to imbibe 
ideas extensively from books. Study in the 
school was always audible, creating much con- 
fusion; and it is difficult-even now to induce 
a Hawaiian to study silently. Thought with- 
out voice seems to them unsatisfied hunger, and 
they are not apt to keep secrets. 

Of course the missionariea-improved these 
occssions for giving instruction in various 
matters, but being new in the field with a ve- 
ry limited Btock of the vehiclefbf communica- 
tion, they could not spread themselves with 
that' pompous exhibition of eloquence which 
burst forth in a perfect torrent of ready speech 
from the lips of the favored ones called on by 
them to help them in their need. The freshet 
of words rolled over the audience who seem- 
to know by instinct that the reflection from 
their faces was the only clow the teachers had 
of what was being said, and unless checked it 
would continue indefinitely. 

Seeing machines had not come into vogue 
in 1837, and as the people began to desire the 
clothing of civilization, rather than their ka- 
pas which could never be washed, it became 
desirable they should learn the use of the 
needle. The missionary ladieB assumed the 
task of teaching them ; and as the older of 
the native women, though they might be a- 
deptain the use of the kapa mallet, were hope- 
lessly clumsy with Hie needle, the moro prom- 
ising of the girls were selected for the acqui- 
sition of the dressmaker's art. A comely young 
woman was among those selected by Mrs. ™ 
who proposed to her to come and reside with 
to learn not only needle work but all the 
mysteries of housekeeping as well. She rea- 
dily agreed to da so. 

But shades of Lethe! not so fast! So great a 
move in so short time was not to be thought of ! 
especially by one who evidently belonged to 
a Bomcwhat aristocratic family, I nd whose 
mother afterwurds married a chief man, 
thongh that could not then have been foreseen. 
It appeared the girl learned to write, for one 
momin" a note was received from her, the 
purport of which was that unforseen obstacles 
prevented her coming to live with us, and en- 
ding with real obstacles, viz. that she did not 
wish to marry Haaheo, a boy in our employ. 
It seemed a foregone conclusion with her that 
if she came to live with us she must marry 
him. She had not learned the finesse of dip. 
lomacv," or instead of the flat declaration couch- 
ed in so many words, she would have display- 
ed the tact of her sex in not saying what 
was really the matter. 

•febe afterwards married a foreigner, who 
was our neighbor in Maui, and raised up a 
family of children, the youngest of whom lias 
been for many years a useful assistant in a .e- 
male seminary. Two others have married 
Chinese— one of whom is highly spoken of, 
their mother- lias been dead for many years. 

It was during our residence in Kohala that 
we saw a very primitive sugar mill, made 
without doubt by a foreigner. 

It consisted of two wooden rollers about 
two feet long and six inches in diameter, moun- 
ted on two posts set in the ground, and turned 
by a crank on the ends. It was probably 
used for crushing out juice enough from the 
SU gar cane to make by fermentation an intox- 
icating liquor. Every thing containing saccha- 
rine matter was used for that purpose, sugar- 
cane water melons, sweet .potatoes the fruit 
of the prickly pear. &c. &c. At that; time it 
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by Chinamen alone, at the port of kahului, the 
./reater part of which is without doubt sold 
by them to natives. Various subterfuges are 
resorted to for covering the sale, any one of 
which might easily be penetrated by a man 
with ordinarybrains if he wished to do it. 
It is broadly hinted that the Chinamen pay 
large sums to hoodwink justice, and I must 
say there is strong probability that such is the 
fact. The present state of things can not oth- 
erwise be accounted for. 

When we resided in Kohala it could not be 
foreseen he/w the sugar interest in the islands 
would grow and how themachinery used in it 
would improve through the Btages of wooden 
mills turned by cattle, then imperfect iron 
m mills! with rows of open pans ; then steam ap- 
pliances, till it culminated in the huge mill 
which Bwallows up a river of cane all day long 
delivering & brook of juice to the steam pans 
■where it is speedily converted to a grained 
mass which i» at once passed to the centrifu- 
gals, and thence delivered, still hot, a beauti- 
ful sugar, to be packed for tha market and 
whirled away on a railroad to port, where it is 
delivered to steam vessels— in some case 



haps within twelve hours of the time when it 
stood growing in the field . 

At that time it seemed to pay a white man 
to saw out combs, by hand and sell them to 
the people, for such work was done. The tor- 
toise shell used was brought from other groups, 
there being none of the kind uaed indigenous 
in these islands. 

In the early days of the mission, each station 
was provided with a small medicine cnse,_and 
the missionaries, each according to his a- 
bility, ministered to the dire need of the poor 
people, many of whom were filled with rotten- 
ness from the disease introduced by the first 
vessel which history records as touching on 
these shores. How many lives were saved 
can not be known, but the apparent cures 
were manv, and the grave was often robbed 
of its wonted victim— for a time at least. 

Blood letting was then in vogue, and one of 
my first medical lessons under Dr. Judd was 
in phlebotomy. Daily practice and the earn- 
est study of tiie half dozen books we had, for 
a course of years, with an upright desire to be 
of use, and to obey the injunction of our lead- 
er '-Heal the sick," enabled us to do much. 
But notwithstanding all, many in whom we 
became interested and whoBC help had be- 
come valuable, were snatched away by the rude 
hand of death in spite of all our cflbrts. The 
life of the nation seemed to have been sapped 
at its foundations, and I verily think that it 
would long ago have ceased to be a nation 
had not the missionaries taken hold earnestly 
to save the remnant that remained. Not only 
medicines but personal efforts were freely be- 
stowed, often at inconvenience and when worn 
down with toil. Enervated by the climate 
and obliged to put forth much effort to eke 
out a subsistence from the slender means fur- 
nished, as well as to perform their special mis- 
sionary labor to the extent of their strength, 
it may well be supposed they knew the mean- 
ing of "weariness and painfuloess." 

:> pocket compass I had brought with m e 
enabled me to construct a map of part of the 
strict, which was afterwards of use. The 
.uth eastern part of -the district was cut 
irough by very deep valleys, in whose narrow 
bottoms a stream of pure water fed the taro 
patches, where much of the best taro was rais- 
ed. In those valleys were many houses of 
the people, and each valley of much size con- 
tained its school house. Of course, wo wish- 
ed to visit the schools as often as possible, and 
also to meet the people in their own houses. 
At the very outskirts of the district there was 
a village with its school on the top of one of 
the high ridges, far up where it expanded as it 
sloped down from cloudland. 

It was not a large school, but one we wished 
specially to see, as its people who visited us 
seemed very friendly but wild, as if there might 
be something peculiar in their mode of life. So 
one day we made an attempt to reach them. 
A few miles travel brought us to the brink of 
tho first deep valley— Pololu. The steep sides 
of this valley may be one thousand feet high, 
but they are grassy slopes and easily passed 
by their zigzag footpath. As the banks of all 
1 these valleys abut on the deep sea, there is no 
way to enter the valley next south but by 
climbing the dividing ridge between them. 
We did so, and mot the people of the more se- 
cluded and deeper valley of Honokanc, ex- 
pecting that the next ascent would bring us 
to the top of the last ridge on which was perch- 
ed the village we Bought. But when we had 
climbed up.and.outof breath, reached tho gul 
dy height, we found instead of a broad land 
supporting a village, only a thin dividing ridge 
scarcely wide enough to lie down on except 
length wise, and that another sharp-cut cleft 
the ridge we Bought. As we were quite ex- 
hausted, the people who had accompanied us 
(and it was seldom that some did not go with 
us whenever we went.) proposed that they 
beckon the people of Awini to come to us at 
the bottom of the last valley we had crossed. 
We assented, and bad not long to wait before 
we suw them all in the sea away down below 
us swimming like so many dncks around the 
bluff Whether thev had their school books 
in their hands we could not see from our dis- 
tance, but probably they had. 

So we descended again to the bottom of 
Uonokane and met the Awini school; and I 
do not think we ever thought again of visit- 
ing Awiur-among the clouds. 

We had not been long at Nunulu when a 
Sabbath school was attempted. In one sense 
the people were all children. But it seemed 
best to have a separate exercise for those young 
in years, so notice waa given to that effect. 
At the time appointed tbey came together in 
one end of the great house, to the number of 
six or eight hundred of beings, not less wild 
than the goats of the mountains. Such con- 
fusion as ensued can only be imagined but 
not described. The teachers came with them, 
but the teachers made more noise in trying to 
still the children than the children themselves 
made. However, in due time comparative 
order waa achieved, and the work went on. 
But the course pursued by ordinary Sabbath 
schools failed here for want of teachers. Those 
who could limply teach A. E. L w ' re »»» 
qualified to teach the bible, nor had they tal- 
ent to lead the infant mind. Their manner of 



dealing with children was much the same as 
that with which they treated dogs and pigs. 
They did not seem to realize that the children 
would by and by be grown, or if they did 
they expected that their souls would come in- 
to being somewhere midway of the growth. 
Two of the teachers in the district had been 
educated at the Seminary at Lahainaluna and 
had good schools; but the greater number 
possesed very limited acquirements, though 
they honestly did their best. 

It may well be imagined that with such a 
congreeation and our very Blender acquire- 
ments in the language, the Sabbath was a hard 
day for us. But it was very desirable that, 
as oral instruction was mostly the channel by 
which truth could enter the minds of the peo- 
ple, every opportunity be improved to use it. 
My associate did not readily acquire the lan- 
guage, and he laid on me a great part of the 
work. This I was willing to perform, but too 
Btrcnuous efforts to make the people hear 
and to lead the singing brought on a bronchi- 
al weakness which has never left me. 

i the population around Nunulu was thin 
the place a 1' ' 
over it with 



which wo battled all the rest of the night, 
and landed at daybreak in Eailua. 
I spent a few dayB in Kailua. and then set out 
on my return borne wfth a fair wind and good 
prospects, but had hardly turned Kaelehulu- 
hulu, the west capo of Hawaii, when stormy 
mumuhi came down again upon us, and we 
shot into a little cove where the canoe was 
hauled ashore, and I pushed on afoot and a- 
lone, a journey of some fifty miles over inde- 
scribably rough lava, with nothing special to 
eat and no fresh water to drink. I lay down 
where night found me, and slept some, then 
pushed on in the early morning and travelled 
till sundown, when 1 reached Kawaihae, where 
I found a man with a calabash of fresh water I 
which I emptied. I then pushed on again 
towards Kohala, and reached home at ten p. 

^tired ! The greatest relief from my bun- , m 
and thirst was experienced in drinking / »\ 
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Cnd pleasant, with large i 
hers of people, the thought arose in our m 
whether we ought not to move down and live 
among them. True, we were in the centre of 
the district to which paths converged from all 
aides; the great church building was there, 
and the people had built us houses to live in, 
which must be moved down if we went down. 
It was hard to decide what we should do till 
a southern storm blew down our great house 
of worship, and then we decided to move 

Before our removal took place, a very great 
reduction had occurred in our Sabbath con- 
gregation. It appeared that our chief wo- 
man, Walawala, had coerced the people to at- 
tend' meeting by fining those who were absent ! 
This of course we dissuaded her from doing, 
; decline. The people did not 
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: , of two cocoanuts procured from 
iwing in a little green spot on the 
y a man who ascended the trees for 
was not every one who would have 
kind. 
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had done the right thing in moving 
down. A good comfortable spot was givem 
us on which to locate, and after all we were 
somewhat central in position to the rest of 
Kohala. 

I did not acclimate readily, and it was only 
after a course of fever that I became inured to 
the climate 1 . 

Once during our stay in Kohala, both our 
families visited Kailua, tho station where 
Kev Asa Thurston was located. Our special 
object was to attend a meeting there of all 
the missionaries on the island of Hawaii. 
It was thought such a meeting on eacli large 
jknd would answer all the needs of the mis- 
sion work at less expense than a general meet 
if all the mission yt Honolulu. But that 
plan was never repented. How we managed 
to convey our families from Nunulu to the 
sea at Mahukona eight miles distant where we 
embarked, I do not remember, but I suspect 
it was at that time we tried a curious non-de- 
script wagon we had constructed, which 
proved a failure. We embarked on a double 
canoe with a crew of natives. A bed was ng- 
ireJ on the beams connecting the two canoes, 
Sn which the motheis and children reclined. 
Our voyage was rather uncomfortable, the 
wind being contrary and the sea rough. We 
were obliged to land and spend the night on 
tho shore of black lava-sand, when we had 
tnaAa a part of the voyage. Our return was 
comfortable. But comfortable voyages 
it remembered. It is those whore dan- 
ocountered which dwell 
h a trip I undertook 
, Kailua 



we thought of leaving Nunulu we 
attempt to prepare for building perr 
houses. Lumber from the coast, 
now so abundantly furnished at the 
..as not brought here at all, orin small 
I quantities from Columbia river, and of very 
I poor quality. White pine lumber was brought 
I from New Zealand; -but it was high priced, 
I and building was restricted to very bare ne- 
cessity. Stone was employed whenever it 
I could be found, and few permanent, i. e. not 
i thatched houses, were built of anything else — 
especially in damp regions where adobe hous- 
I es were impracticable. So we employed some 
! men to collect stones which were lying about 
I plentifully, or could easily bo procured from 
; ledges in "the numerous ravines. . 
j But Walawala, conceiving herself slighted by 
our not applying to het tabooed the stones 
! pnd imprisoned our men for disobedience to 
j her reiterated orders, so thi* we were oblig- 
i ed to desist ; and finally nfert her myself nor my 
i associate built a permantnt^rouse in Kohala, 
i though we procured lumber for it. ^ 

' - *'- Dibble of Lahainaluna fouud'jt ne- ' 
rv io visit the United States, and-, Mr. 
Clark to visit China for his health, thus leav- 
iu" Mr. Andrews alone at the high school, 
the in Vi m voted to remove me there tem- 
porarily to supply, in some meaeure,tbeir place. 
But it was some months after the action of' 
the mission, and lrng after our goods had 
been carried ashore, that a schooner was found 
to take us to that place. We were nowi-fn a 
house which had a door, and where Vi had 
pleasant associates who were governed by re- 
ligious principle 
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drews who was located there, av 
cal advice, being much run dowi 
a small single canoe with one nis 
We left Mahukona about 2 P. M 
along the coast twenty miles to n,aw<uu»>, i 
off which we arrived about sundown. As it | 
was calm wo went outside of the reef which 
extends out some two miles or so from the 
shore, and were npproaclung the coast at 
Puako at about 8 P. M. when the Bky became 
overcast and a violent wind came down from 
the gap between Mauna Kea and the Kohala 
mountains. It soon became pitchy dark, so 
that we could not get ashore where the now 
furious waves were beating on an iron bound 
coast, and thundering in its cavern. The old 
man clewed down the sail, leaving about half 
a yard exposed, and the boy laid out on an 
arm of the canoe to keep the outrigger down, 
for we were in imminent danger of capsizing 
by its being thrown up by the force of the wind. 
When all waa arranged we fairly shot through 
the waves, throwing up a Bpray which alight- 
ed far astern. The canoe wssconstantfciill- 
ing, but I bailed with all my might 

Tir„ Mtt»J in this wiev tl! 



it clear. We sailed in thm way till .to^ 
midnight, when, the wind lulling, we natl- j- 
ourselTea the rest of the way would be smooth , 
but here we met a wind ««a«™i ™ 
south aide of Hualelai, a headed to us, 



The High Bchool for boys and young men 
had been in operation several years, having ■ 
been commenced by Rev. Lornn Andrews, 
who was principal at the time of Jiur arrival. 
Its object was to educate young men for teach- 
ers and helpers in mission work. At -first 
married men attended, but at the time we were 
called there, it was restricted to boys and 
young unmarried men. The aim still waa to 
raise up teachers ; but many who graduated 
did not teach,, but became clerks for govern- 
ment officers, or lawyers, or they,engaged in 
some other secular work. / 

of the most noted characters was J. a. 
Kanahi who was then a boy in the school, and 
became afterwards a lawyer of more power 
among Hawaiiaus than any lawyei^of bis time, 
foreigners not excepted. But his power was 
not guided by uprightness. He descen- 
ed to any chicanery by which he could 
win his cause. Of course he had all 
the work he could do; and he was not lazy. 
Ho compiled a form book which has been 
of service. ■ y 

He died young. .\/„ t . 

Kannualoha was another pupiW He after- 
wards studied, theology and preached with 
much acceptance in Kaanapali. He married 
a pupil of the female seminary Of \\ ailuku, 
Kaaiawahia, who has proved a worthy woman 
and true help meet. Every thing seemed, to 
flourished in Kaanapali while he remained. 
When it was determined to- send Hawaiian. 

>s to the Marquesas Islands, which 
had been abandoned? by the English after 
mlacing American misssionanes, ^antna- 
loha was invited to make one of a V ip£f or 
company of Hawaiian missionaries to tnose 
islands, and he accepted the post of danger 
and self denial. They have remained bftghjM 
islands ever since, he only visiting bis -na- 
tive land once. Kekela, another pupil at 
that time, also became a successful minister 
in Oahu. When a deputation from the Haw- 
aiian islands was sent to Micronesia to advise 
on the location of Hawaiian and American 
missionaries there, Kekela waa one selected 
and went; and on his return ho made a tour 
of the Hawaiian islands to awaken the church- 
es to their duty to the heathen, in which be 
acouitted himself well. He also waa elected 
a pioneer to the Marouea* island mission, 
where he has remained to the present time, 
making one viait to his native land. He mar- 
ried Naomi, a pupil of the female semmary 
of Wailuku, who has been a true help meet. 
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HOME ADORNMENT, 

"There's no place like home." Be it ever 
so humble, it may be happy, and bright and 
beautiful— yea beautiful— so that its memory 
will always linger in the mind of its-far wan- 
dering children as a pleasant picture of loving 
cheer. A great deal is said and written for 
rich people in these days about house decora* 
tion and adornment. No amount of money 
will make a home beautiful without good taste 
and good will. But Nature knows how to 
decorate her halls and bowers without the 
costly help of the upholsterer and cabinet 
maker. After all, they only copy her designs, 
and she will freely lend to all. A writer in 
the "Country Gentleman" gives some excel- 
lent suggestions as to how to-*vail ourselves of 
her liberality, and we quote his 1 advice as 
"couldn't do better oursel 

Leaves and Bbrries 

Let me also beg you 
oak leaves in 
branches of 
tied with crii 
and branches of 
been withered by the fj 
under heavy weighti 
Also bunches ofJ>Wck alder berries, which 
grow by the brooksides and in the Bwamps, 
and large clusters of the bittersweet, some- 
times called "Roxbury wax-work," and hang 
them to dry in a warm place. And to min- 
gle with them, gather some long, trailing 
vines of the feathery seed-pods of the wiid 
clematis. 

Make a large collection of every kind of 
brilliant leaf and berry that you can find in 
your walks in the woods and meadows, and 
press or dry them carefully, and when the 
dark wintry days have come, and it is time 
to prepare for Christmas decorations, you will 
rejoice that you have such a store of wood- 
land treasures on hand, which, with a bottle 
of mucilage, Borne pasteboard, and strong 
thread and needles, can be made so effective 
in decorating your apartments, and will add 
so much to their brightness and cosiness all 
tnrough the dreary winter months. 

Many writers advise their readers to oil or 
varnish the leaves and branches; but when 
thus prepared they will catch all the dust that 
floats in the air and soon be soiled, while if 
simply pressed for five or six weeks, they will 
become well, dried. If, however, they are 
needed at an earlier date, they can be very 
prettily preserved by rubbing a piece of bees- 
wax over the flat-iron while moderately hot, 
and pressing it upon the leaves. This will 
give them a fresh, Bhining appearance, and 
preserve the colors perfectly. 

One of those warm Indian summer days, 
when the pickling and the preserving are all 
finished, it is a good plan to have a picnic in 
the woods., and scramble up rocks and clfmb 
fences and leap ditches, and put aside our 
dignity for awhile, and feel delightfully free 
from all the trammels of civilization; and 
when we return from the forests and hillsides, 
rich with the spoils of the woods, we shall soon 
feel much fresher and able to do the work 
that belongs to us. Soon will come the sea.- 

«,„ 

"0/ wailing winds and naked wo«4a, and meadow* 
brown and sere," 
and all the glories and delights of the sum- 
mer and golden autumn will be of the past. 

a. o. j. 
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AT WORK AGAIN. 

The Hampton hive is buzzing again, fuller 
than ever— all earnest workers we hope, no 
mere drones among them. We think, as we 
gather in the old places of the young swarm 
last sent out, and of all our busy laborers in 
distant fields. We wish them bountiful bar- 
vests and sweet rewards for tbeir labors in 
the season before them. We hope they will 
send us reports of their successes, *tnd of their 
struggles too . Tell us how the Hampton train- 
ing lias helped you — whether you have been 
able to avail youim-lf of the " Butler School " 
methods, and of- Mrs. Walton's kind sugges- 
tions from her own long experience. Tell us 
your trials and your victories — the durk and 
the bright. Remember that whatever lessons 
you may be able to teach your pupils, the les- 
sons of character are the most important. 
While you are teaching of the earth'* surface, 
prepare them to live on the earth as useful 
citizens, and not mere cumbererB of the land ; 
with all your, number lessons let them learn so 
to number their days that they may apply 
their hearts unto wisdom, and let one of your 
language lessons be to teach their lips the 
law of kindness. 

One of the best lessons you can teach them 
is the lesson of kindness to animals. Children 
are often cruel to animaU, in the thoughtless- 
ness of play, because they know so little 
what pain is. Boys seem to have a natural 
fondness for stoning birds and robbing nests 
and tearing cats. But it is very easy for an 
intelligent teacher to interest them ■ in the 
curious habits, and pretty ways of the inno- 
cent creatures that inhabit the, world with us, 
and have a right to their share of its happi- 
ness, and a special claim in their helplessness 
on us to whose necessities and enjoyment 
they contribute so much. An excellent little 
series of lessons for primary schools on this 
subject have recently been issued by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and reported in both 
England and Germany. We shall take plea- 
sure in copying them month by month for our 
graduate teachers, who can supply themselves 
with the complete number at two cents each 
by sending to the office of the Society, 96 
Tremont atreet, Boston. 



Ten Lessons on Kindness to Awwals. 
1 by geo. t. anokt.t.. 

President of the Massachusetts Society /or the 
Prevention oj Cruelty to AnimaU. 
FIRST LESSOR.. 
Hatter of earth, and sea and sky. 



SOMETIME, 

It is a sweet, sweet song, warbled to and 
fro among the topmost boughs of the heart, 
and filling the whole air with such joy and 
gladness as the songs of birds do when 
the summer morning v comes out of the dark- 
ness, and is born on the mountains. We have 
all possessions in the future, which we call 
" sometime. " Beautiful flowers and tinging 
birds are there, only our hands seldom grasp 
the one or our ears hear the othert O, read- 
er I be of good cheer, since for all the good 
there is a golden "sometime:" when the hills 
and valleys of time are all passed, when the 
wear and fever, the disappointments and sor- 
rows of life are overmen there is a place and 
rest appointed of Goo; O, homestead I over 
whose roof fall no shadows nor even clouds, 
and over whose threshold tne voice of sorrow 
u never heard ; built upon, eternal hills, and 
standing with the spires and pinnacles of ce- 
lestial beauty among the palm tree* of the 
city on high, those who love God shall rest 
tmder thy shadows, where there is no sorrow 
or pain, norths sound of weeping sometimes," 



Sovereign Lord and Kin*; 
• n uu uung Jie Btarry worlds on high 
And formed alike the gparrow's wing: 
Bless the dumb creatures of Thy care, 
Andilsten to their voiceless prayer. 

'■BELL OF -JUSTICE" 

[To be read to pupils by Primary Teachers.] 
t is a beautiful story, that in one of the 
old cities of Italy, the king caused a bell to 
be hung in a tower in one of the public 
squares, amd called it the "Bell of Justice," 
d commanded that amy one who had been 
ranged should go and ring the bell, and so 
call the magistrate of the city and ask and re- 
i ve justice. 

And when, in course ef time, the Uwer end 
of the bell-rope had rotted away, a wild vine 
was tied to it to lengthen it; and one day an 
old and starving horse, that had been aban- 
doned by its' owner and turned out ^o die, 
wandered into the tower, and in tryiagto eat 
the vine, rang the bell. And the magistrate 
1 of the city, coming to see who had rung the 
bell, found this old and starving horse, And 
he caused^the owner of the horse, in whose 
service he had toiled and been worn out, to 
be summoned before him, and decreed, that 
as this poor horse had rung the "Bell of Jus- 
tice," he Bhould have justice, and that during 
the remainder of the horse's life his owner 
should provide for him proper food and drink 
and stable. 

Until about sixty years ago, there were 
laws anywhere to properly protcc t from great 
cruelty these dumb creatures that toil for us, 
and die for us, and make our lives happier 
and more useful ; and so wicked and unmerci- 
ful men used to beat them, and work them be- 
yond their strength, and give them too little 
food, and not properly care for them in cold 
weather, and in many other ways treat them 
cruelly and unjustly, and so make their lives 
very unhappy and miserable. But about sixty 
years ago some of the good people of England 
determined that there should be laws to protect 
these dumb creatures from being abused ; and 
so they formed a . society for that purpose, 
which has become very great and powerful. 

Injother countries, good people, seeing what 
had been done in England, began also to 
form other societies of tne same kind. And 
the work has gone on, until In almost ev- 
ery Christian country of the world,— in Eu- 
pe, Asia, Africa, America, and many islands 
the ocean,— these societies have been form- 



ed. And nijw, within a few years, the children 
have taken hold of this work, and hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, of societies of boyi 
and girl* have been formed in various parts of 
the world, many in Europe, and some in A- 
merica, to protect animals from cruelty. 

"BAUDS OF MEBOY" 

In England many of these societies are call- 
ed "Bands of Mercy," and all the boys and 
girls that belong to them promise to do all 
they can "to protect animals /ram cruel usage, 
and to promote, so far as they can, their humane 
treatment," And alt the boyB and girls that 
belong to these societies have cards of member- 
ship to hang up in their homes, so that 
visitors may see that they belong to these so - 
cieties. And they have monthly meetings 
where they 'read and hear, and tell stories 
about animals, and recite poems, and sing 
hymns, and have addresses from older people. 

In the public schools of Philadelphia, over 
three thousand boys belong to these societies, 
and each has a KJerman-Bilvcr badge" in the 
form of a horse's head, and each society a Mag 
or banner of different color, — blue, cherry, 
etc. The teachers take charge of them." 
And they have meetings at which stories are 
read aloud and recited, and songs are sung, and 
addresses are made by the teachers and others ; 
and they have a reuding room, and a library 
of interesting books. Sometimes they march 
to music in the school rooms and sometimes 
they have a great Union meeting in ^ome pub- 
lic hall, where prominent gentlemen go and 
address them. 

But probably the largest society of boys and 
girls in the world is one in England, called 
"The Dicky Bird Society, " It wsb started to 
protect the birds and their nests, b^t now in- 
cludes other creatures. Over thirty-seven 
thousand boys and girls now belong to this 
society, and they all promise to be kind to all 
harmless creatures, ana to protect them to the ut- 
most of their power, to feed the birds in winter, 
and to never take or destroy a nest ; and that 
they will all try to get as many boys and girls 
as possible to join "The Dicky Bird Society." 

In the life of a good man named Thoreau, 
who lived in Concord, Mass., a few years ago, 
and who was very kind to all God's harmless 
creatures, it it stated that even the " fishes 
came into his hand when he dipped it into the 
stream; the little mice would come and play- 
fully eat from his fingers, and the very moles 
paid him friendly visits. Sparrow? alighted 
on hts shoulders when he called them; Pbcebes 
built theirnestsin his shed, and the wild part- 
ridge with her brood, came and fed quietly 
beaca'h his window, -as he sat and looked at 
them." "After he had been two or three 
months ki the woods the wild birdB ceased to 
be afraid of him, anfl would come and perch 
on biB shoulder, and sometimes on his spade 
when he was digging." 

I think, if the birds could vote, they would 
-make Thoreau an honorary memder of ' The 



SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Others to^oe added by teaeheva] 
What can you sell about the "Bell of Jus- 
tice' 

When did they € rat forma society to protect 
animals, and where? 

Where are there such societies now? 

When did boy* and girls begin to form such 
societies? 

What are many of them called in England? 

What do they promise to do? 

Where are their cards of membership huag.t 
and why? ' 

What do they do at meetings? 

How many bays in the public schools of 
Philadelphia belong to these societies? 

What badge do they wear? 

What banners do they have? 

What is done at their meetings? 

What can you tell about 1 'The Dicky Bird 
Society"? 

Wcere did Thoreau live* 

What can you tell about the friendship of 
the Ashes and birds for Thoreau? 

If the birds could vote, what might they 
do? v 



as to prevent them attending to the interests 
of their friends and tbeir country. A man's 
home and fireside are the sweetest of all pos- 
sessions." 8o long as Greece gave proper at- 
tention to her productive interests, and espe- 
cially to agriculture, her star stood at the 
zenith, but as luxury increased, labor was de- 
graded, education diverted from a practical to 
a speculative course, and agriculture became 
subordinated to trade and commerce ; the 
star of her glory gradually sank to the hori- 
zon, from which it has never again risen. 

The policy of Rome was to -'secure by the 
plowshare what she won by the sword." 
Twice was Cincinnatus called from the plow 
to save his country, and not until effeminacy 
and luxury supplanted the rural tastes and 
habits of the people wqb she overrun by the 
horde of the North. 

Did time allow, we might run through the 
whole catalogue of nations that are or have 
been powerful upon the earth, and show that 
in proportion as they dignified labor and fos- 
tered their productive industries they have 
been great, powerful and stable. Read, the 
histories of these nations, and we find that 
the development of Iheir productive indus- 
tries, either by jost l_vs or the fostering care 
of their governments? has marked the era* of 
their progress, prosperity and highest civili- 
zation. The accumulation of capital in the 
hands of a few, by trade and commerce and 
the oppression or neglect of the productive 
industries, equally marks the era of thei^de- 
cline and overthrow.— Dr. Thomas P. Janes, 
before the American Agricultural Society. 
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SOMETHING- FOB THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE TO CONSIDER. 
" The richest agricultural and horticultural 
contributions have come down to us frdm the 
master minds of Greece . They drew their in- 
spiration directly from nature herself, and not 
from what some earlier writer had said about 
nature." 

The pupil of Socrates, the leader of the im- 
mortal retreat of the ten thousand, from his 
farm at El is, wrote : "Agriculture, for an 
honorable and high-minded man, is the best 
of occupations and arts by which men pro- 
cure a living, for it is a pursuit that is most 
easy to learn and most pleasant to practise ; 
It puts the bodies of men in the fairest and 
most vigorous condition, and is far from 
ing such constant occupation to their 



POULTRY. 

If you want fowls for general purposes', 
take the Leghorns, Hamburgs or Spanish, or 
some would prefer Dorkings, Polish, Hou- 
daus or Crevecceurs. These last named 
breeds are what we call constant layers ; but^ , 
for eggs alone there is no fowl in existenoe- 
that can compete with the Leghorn. They IT 
lay more eggs, consume less food, and for 
early, fast-growing spring friers they wilL 
out- rank any breed. 

Perhaps at this time it would be in better 
place to 3ay a little towards the care of fowls. 
There is no other class of stock on the farm, 
as a general rule, that is so sadly neglected as- 
the domestic fowl. Why neglect this great 
Bouroe of human sustenance in such a way ? 
Perhaps Borne of my readers will hoot at the 
idea, but it is true there are more fowls and 
poultry consumed in the United States than 
there is beef or pork. This looks like a big- 
thing, but the statistics show that such is the 
case. Look at the consumption of eggs- 
alone ; it is almost as great as that of pork. 
Now is the time to clean and whitewash your 
roosts, and be sure and get ahead of all ver- 
min, for they make their start in spring, and 
are more easily gotten rid of at the start than 
after they have your hen-houses all polluted . 
A good way to keep them from starting, is to 
pour coal oil on'your roosts aud other places 
about your hen-houses where they are likely 
to make a start. Spring generally brings dis- 
ease with it, and a good way to keep fowls 
healthy is to keep a lump of alum in their 
drinking water; the oour from the alum mixed 
with water, helps to toue up their systems 
and keep them in healthy condition. To 
make fowls healthy and lay well, a good way 
is to give change of diet— say soft food in 
the former part of the day aud whole grain in 
the evening ; and gree^Jood is very essential 
for the health of fowls, and also necessary to- 
insure good success in hatching. But every 

mer ought to see to it and have good fowls 

his farm; for the first reason, it takes no 
more to feed good ones than it does scrubs, 
and if he wants to sell he won't have one- 
half the trouble to sell blooded stock that he 
usually has to sell common scrub stock. 
And I say there is not any stock on the farm 
that will pay more interest on capital invested 
than will well-fed fowls,— A&*. Bickett » \ 
Journal of Agriculture. 



SUNFLOWER SEED FOR POULTRY,^ 

A correspondent, Mrs. M. J. C, Otter 
Icwa, gives her experience in raising mam- 
moth Russian sunflower seed for poultry and 
for stock. It is eagerly eaten, makes the 
hens produce eggs plentifully, keeps the 
feathers glossy and elegant. Our correspond- 
ent has grown it successfully on a' v*nety of 
soils and even in fence corners, and regards 
the stalks, to be used for kindling, wood as by 
no means unimportant. In conclusion, Bhe 
adds: "It grows to double the size of the 
common South American variety, and far ex- 
cels it in the large heads of nice black seeds, 
if cultivated like other grains and kept free 
from weeds. I raised heads larger round than 
a water pail, and very heavy. I plant a patch 
every year for my chickens. If you plant 
near your barn the poultry will live and grow 
fat, and one would be astonished at the 
amount of eggs, produced. It takes three 
' foranacre^andjUnt as far apart as 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



REUTER & HAH 

22 light Street, 



Wrought Iron Pipe 

FOB STEAM, WATEB andftAB. 
«UM AMD LEATHER BELT1NG- 

GTJM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
1ABD and MACHINERY OIIS, BBA88 
GLOBE VALVES, ST0P-C0CX8, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
"And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 

* SAW HILLS. 
|y Sehd fob Price List. 

REUTER & MALLORT, 
22 LIGHT ST., 



THE HT6EIA H-P TEL. 




THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish. 

PURE PAW AND OILS, 




OU3 POINT OOMB-OH-T, VA. 



a ".w v m l Etta R5S «SS S .substantially built and com- 
U» two OtW bydrauHe Pf »-f^;"S r .%m B 

g^ep™^ 

summe>resort or cold wither sanitarium- Has d uri igthe 00 a wen b ere 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs (o which I 1 ore are over 
35,000 square feet encircling the house on all .idea) encased ' ™ 
fbling the moat delicate Invalid .o enjoy sun n„ and S».» aterwew 

T"ere"rZf 'he M«"rlogic»l Observatory for .be MM Jean, show 
an average temperature of 60 deg 74 deg 76 deg m m» r <0 deg 
59 deir . 40. in autumn; 4.5 deg., 44 deg., it deg. in winur, »■ t, . 

« 63 deg. for spring The ta^ w "™^ £ nl 3#bS. 
perature being -P***^*** X, NortT For »7ee,,les S ne M and ner- 
of tbe South and cool "» »™'7' ' "„;° L„ air and the lullaby of the 
LD C v!lvea\olUng upon tlie «ndy bead, . bu\Vfew feet front the bed- 
n windo»»7are g n,o P 9 t healthful soporific** of the Hygeta. 
For further information addreas, Proprietor. 



A. good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPERJROOFING PAPER &c. 
Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMLNE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WAUL PAPER & SHADES 

» of the latest patterns. 
Paints mged and Glass cut free of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to. 
Thanking the Public for their generous patronage 
in iepem. i shall still endeavor ny strict attention to 
Kiitaesa^and low prices, to merit a contlnuanco of the 

J. W. BOYENTON, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite T. A. Schroeli' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Cloae connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 
News. ft - e3 - 



i trial OTTHE BALTIMORE JOBBER 

taae lesB aecp r first-claBS press made. 



fflG 4.- tfjOflperdayathome. Samples worth ts 1 
$0 t0 fciJUAddrcss STOaos & Co., Portland, Ma 



just <yi 

A BOOK FOR EVERY i 

Colored Man, Woman and 
Cnild. 



Above is the exact representation of lb* 
SEWING MACHINE we sell for 

TWENTY DOLLARS. 

tr iB in every respect the very best of the 
SINGER* STYLE OF MACHINES, 
finished in tbe best manner, with the latest 
improvements for winding the bobbin, the 
most convenient style of table with extension 
leaf largo drawers and beautiful cover, 11 
STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL 

THE KING 

OF SEWING MACHINES. We do not ask 
you to pay for it until you see what you are 
buying Wo only wisji to know that you in- 
tern! rcallv to buy a Machine and are willing 
TLTtti for the best in the market. Write 
to Ss, sending the name of your nearest rail- 
road Station' and we will send the machine 
and give instructions to allow you to exam- 
ine it before you pay for it. 

"WTLLMARTH & CO., 

729 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

e-8i-U-82. 

$8 outfit 





ITS COURSE AND PROGRESS FROM 
1481 B. C. TO A. D. 1875. 

BY JOS. T. WILSQN. 

the Emancipation Monument, In Lincoln Park, 
Washington. 

It Is a work that has long been needed, as It con- 
tains much valuable Information and data that can 
only be obtained by long and laborious researcl 
through voluminous bis:.,ri.- ; "> '- cy.-i.-pcdias. The 
arrangement Is such that ''.in » >" 1 : • 

moment's time to the dato of emancipation in any 
country on the globe. 
The Revciw of President Lincoln's Proclamation; 
land the XIII amendment Is valuable, sliowUlg. :H 1. 

does.the opinions of tbe difterenl l....I.t.jt! .- 
I writers on the validity o( the same. x 

The book contains M2 pages ; printed in large, clear 
tvoe on heavy white paper, and Is handsomely bound 
in full cloth. price SLM -post paid, l 

1 e i S E wU,^lo^r A ed NT fd?l•rea 8 Wh0n, ^ 
Normal ScnooL Steam Press 

Publishers, 
Box 10, Hampton P* 



I COFFEE quickly becomes Impaired, 

part, with Its good qualities and absorbs bad, when 
imposed to nlr Impregnated with the odor of Tobacco, 
Spice., or any impurities or Moisture. 

To prevent thla we closo or seal th. pores of thj 
Coffes bean by our Patent Process of Roasting, which 




11-82 ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE ANB PRINTERS'. SUPPLIES. 

j. F. W. DQRM^^^^IL^I1 M0RE ' Md - 



mm grouuu iui uvo. 

1 more effectually preserve the full 

strength and Aroma of the Coffee, we pack it liamedl- 
ltS3Ker roasting In TIN FOIL PACKAGES (for 
which we have the eiclualvo patent for the United 
states on Roasted Coffee.) by which the Coffee Is 
■ - "-rmetlcally sealed, than In any pack- 
public. Thus it is rendered lroper- 
of damp whether and the volatUU- 
; weather, and will retain Its Una 
trongtb unimpaired to any cllmata, 



^J,B.LAZlABf*CO., 

BALTIMORE. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(eoocassoB to rounss a butt.) 

NMIMsTiums' AacNT; mroim *»» «»"» « 

RAILROAD, 

^STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic' Tools. 
BELTING, PACKING, OILS * WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 




No. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk, ft 



HyonwlshW I GARDENING 
""Srf IFO" PROFIT, 
v. „ wish to be- ) PRACTICAL 

«■ \, •,; , ';:"™', e " Ial ("floriculture 

! '"-" ' r h , to ,m^'; I GARDENING 
.V"/" Holnc Csl; !"FOR PLEASURE, 
only, read ' 

All br PKTEB HEUBEBSOH. 

Price |l.a > each, postpaid by Mail. 
Our Combined C; 




IOO Popular Songs, words and music, 30 < 
IOO Comic Songs, word and music. 30 
Bui SonS words and mo.lc.30 CIJ-IOO ; ; 
BavOriW Songs, words and music, 3Q cts- 100 
Songs, words and music, 3Q.ct«- ,100 .How- *J 
wordJaudmu-lc. 30 cts. 100 Irish bdugs. » r ; J 
and music, 30«s I OO Etl.ioi&n Songs. w..r - ' 

. : 30 I OO -'"'ill *.ug?t. words and .1.--.- 
30 ctT Any four of the above lots for One Ms «■ , 
All of the above for Two Dollar.. The above ,;;! - 
Searlyallof the most popular music ever ■ 
and is the best bargain ever offered. Order M - 

.«aT,.t±^,. ^Tc^ « 

World Manuf. Oo. 120 Nanau St." Hew To* 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 
Wholesale Grocers 

-A 

Commission Me 

2 * i EOANOKB SQUAEB, 
Morfolkji 
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DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE SOlrfH. 

NO. 13. 



HAMPTON, V A M EC EMBER, 1882 



A SKETCH OF HON. JOHN M. LANGSTON. 



"The rion. John M. Langston recently visited our city, 
and following a speech made by the Hon. John Paul, 
addrea«ed a Urge audience of white and colored people, 
assembled in one of our great tobacco warehouses. 

My father, had once met Mr. L. at a public meeting in 
Louisa Co., when tie visited his father's grave, and in 
speeches made i here, so conciliated the whiiepeoplethat 
he was invited to visit and dine in more than one house 
where a Nfgro had never before been admitted but as 
a servant. I had only known of him previous to his visit 
here by my father's account of him and from common 
report. His speech here was much admired, and was 
complimented in the Virginian, a bitter Bourbon paper. 

I had long desired, to see thiB distinguished orator, 
who has a fine reputation for learning and eloquence, 
and is considered among the leaders of his race in our 
land. It is not customury for ladies to attend political 
meetings here, except on rare occasions, and I had to 
content myself with a call upon Mr. Langston at the 
house of a worthy colored widow with whom he was 
lodging. Mr. Langston received my call, and in the 
course of conversation with him I learned many inter- 
esting incidents connected with bis own history, the va- 
rious places where his lot has been cast, and the people 
with whom he has been associated. Mr. Langston has 
lived in stirring times, and has had a varied experience. 
After hearing the story of his life from his own lips, I 
asked his permission to give a sketch of it to the read- 
ers of the Workman. I wish I could "tell the tale as 
it was told to me," but can only repeat it from memory, 
without attempting to give the exact words of tho elo- 
quent narrator. 

As it is always interesting to know how the people we 
care to bear about look, I will state that Mr. Langston 
is apparently about fifty years old, somewhat above the 
medium height, though he bears himself so well that he 
look6 much taller than he is, unless standing near other 
men. His frame is massive, and conveys the idea of a 
man in vigorous health, with a strong will. He is a light 
mulatto, with good features and silky black hair - and 
beard, Blightly inclined ta curl. His manner is extreme- 
ly dignified, somewhat reserved at first. He talks rather 
slowly.as if weighing his words, and is exceedingly cour- 
teous to nil with whom he comes in contact. His dress is 
plain, but fastidiously neat, and the whole impression 
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"Johnny," and 
Gooch. an ex- 
one of themselves, he was for 
John or Johnny Gooch. The child 
wsb nearly white, and soon forgot all about his old play- 
mates on the plantation. Nothing was ever Bai'd in his 
about his being a colored child, and he\does not 
er that he was,up to the age of tec years, -aware 
of the fact. Mrs. Gooch made a great pet of him, as he 
was much younger than her own childrer, and he always 
called her mother, and Mr. Gooch father. Tbeiryoung- 
eit daughter, a very amiable, gentle girl, taught him 
music and took him to school with her. 

When he was ten years old, he was as happy and 
thoughtless an urchin as could have been found in the 
14 Western Reserve" as Ohio was then called, but at that 
time events occurred which had a very important bear- 
ing on his life," and were forever indelibly impressed 
upon his mind. His friend Mr. Gooch, whoseemed very 
comfortable and well-to-do in Ohio, was seized with the 
* l Western fever," and sold his farm, to remove to the 
rich lands of Missouri, about which fabulous stories were 
then told. He eventually carried out this plan, settled 
in Missouri, Jook the Southern side in the great question 
then beginning to occupy the public mind, bought slaves, 
and at the breaking out of the war was the owner of 
much land and many Negroes. When the family pre- 
pared to leave Ohio, one of the important questions in 
regard to the move was, "What shall we do about John- 
ny t" They explained to the little boy that he was not, 
as he supposed, their child, and told him the true state 
of the cue, leaving it to him to decide whether ho would 
go witnihem to the new home, or be entrusted to other 
hands where he was. The child did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but, to the great pleasure of Mrs. Gooch and the 
entire satisfaction of the rest of the family, insisted upon 
going with them. They set out on their western jour- 
ney in a canal boat, and towards the close of the first 
day, when they were but a few miles from their old resi- 
dence, some accident occurred to the canal, the water 
was drawn off, the boat ran aground, and the travellers 
found themselves compelled to stay where they were. 
This did not at all disturb the boy with whom my story 
is concerned, who played happily on the tow-path until 
night-fall, and was up again early in tbe r 
ing himself, while the older i 



getting breakfast. The country was perfecily level, and 
aa his eye followed the canal in the direction whence 
they had come the day before, it seemed like a long 
thread stretching far away in the distance. He noticed 
what seemed a moving speck a long, long way off, fol- 
lowed closely by another like it, and as the two objects 
drew nearer, he perceived them to be men on horseback 
riding at breakneck speed . As they galloped up to the 
boat,those on board rushed out to see what the clatter of 
hoofB meant, and Mr. Gooch found himself summoned 
to appear at the county Court which was then in session 
a few miles off, tc answer tho charge of forcibly abduct- 
ing a colored child from the district. Mr. Gooch hasti- 
ly saddled a fine horse he had on the boat, and taking 
the child he was accused of abducting behind h>m, he 
accompanied the officers at once to the Courthouse. All 
along the road, groups of excited people, many of them 
Negroes, were collecting, and all seemed to be talking 
eagerly, and often angrily, as they scanned Mr. Gooch 
and the little boy, who appeared to be the objects of 
their indignation. The word " kidnap" was bo often 
used that the little fellow, who was much bewildered by 
the events of the morning, asked Mr. Gooch what it 
meant, and listened in astonishment to an explanation 
given him in k ndly terms. 

When tbey rexched the courthouse, the boy found 
there bis two older brothers of whom he had previously 
known little. A young lawyer, named .Allan Thurman, 
employed by them as counsel, at once asked tho atten- 
tion of the Court to the case of Mr. Gooch, stating all 
the circumstances, and bringing up the will of the child's 
father, which had been contested in Virginia, but 
through the influence of three gentlemen of that State, 
who acted as trustees for the heira, had been sustained by 
the Court, and one clause which stated that the child John 
was to be provided for in the State of Ohio. Mr. Gooch 
employed counsel to defend him from the charge of kid- 
napping, and he was soon released from custody. The 
judge decided, however, that the child could not be taken 
out of the State of Ohio, and that if Mr. Goocb, his for- 
mer guardiaD, removed to a slave State, tbe Court must 
assume charge of the child. i 

This was done, and tbe little boy placed at school in 
Cincinnati. This was considered a great misfortune at 
the time by the child, who was tenderly atttached to 
his guardian's family, but in later years, he came to con- 
sider it aa one of the greatest blessings of his life. In 
looking back to that time, with all the great events that 
have intervened shedding theirlight upon it, there seems 
to Mr. Langston to have been a wonderful providence in 
that break in the canal within a mile of the county line, 
for beyond its limits the officers who arrested Mr. Gooch 
would have had no jurisdiction. 

He remained at school, studying hard and learning 
fast for some years, and hearing frequently from the 
Gooch family. About two years after their parting in 
the Court-room, Mr. Gooch came to Ohio on business, and 
visited his former ward at school. The little boy was 
delighted to meet once more the man who seemed like 
his own father. When Mr. Gooch told him that Mrs. Gooch 
had said, " he must make Johnny promise that as soon 
aahe was twenty-ouc years old, and freetodoaBhe 
pleased, he would come to the family in Missouri, all of 
whom cherished sincere affection for hi in," the child 
readily promised, and for years looked forward to the 
fulfillment of this promise as tbe brightest hope of his 
life. When the time came, however, and the little boy 
had come to man's eBtate, things had greatly changed 
for all patties. The great slavery struggle, which ended 
with Lee's surrender at Appomattox, had begun, Mis- 
souri was torn by contending factions, and Langston, 
holding the sentiments in which he had been educated, 
in Ohio could only have gone to that "debatable 
ground," at the peril of Mb life and liberty. He said 
with deep regret that he had never seen any of the fam- 
ily since Mr. Gooch'a visit to him at school. When the 
war began, all communication ceased between the young 
colored man, who naturally enough, was working ar- 
dently for the freedom of his race, and the white family 
who had been the tender guardians of his cfuldhood. 
When the Southern cause was lost, and the emancipa- 
tion of the NegroeB accomplished, Langston went tp 
Missouri, and sought earnestly for his old friends, but 
without success. No trace of them could be fo nd. 
Possibly the older members of tbe family were dead, and 
their children scattered. Possibly the bitterness which 
ruled the hour in those days of sorrow for Southern 
hearts, prevented any of his old friends from making 
themselves known to him, when it was in their power. Mr. 
Langston spoke of the family with the utmost gratitude 
and affection, and said he had often felt that he would 
be witting to give his right arm to be able to make a 
proper return to Mrs. Gooch for the loving care she had 
lavished upon him in childhood. 

When Mr. Langston had finished his course of. study 
at the Cincinnati school, he had a great desire to go to 
college and fit himself for the practice of law. There 
were at that time many difficulties in the way of such a 
plan for a colored man. There was no college in the 
land which admitted Negroes, except one or two theo- 
logical seminaries, where colored students could prepare 
themselves for the ministry among their own race in this 
country or in missionary fields. To one of these institu- 
tions young Langston was admitted finally, upon condi- 
tion of his studying the theological course. After this. 



he, was in time admitted to the bar, but long years of 
constant applicati -»n to study, with intervals of teaching 
had seriously impaired his health, and when ready to en- 
ter upon his work he found himself possessed with dys- - 
pepsia. which threatened to end in consumption. -A 
wise physician explained to him the cause of his malady, 
and promis.d him a cure, if he would do as he advised, 
and go at once and live on^ farm, doing as "much out- 
door work as he could, gradually increasing the amount 
He doubtless owes his prese nonrigorous health, and per- 
haps his life to following this advice: About this time 
he bought a beautiful little farm in Ohio, and employed 
a worthy English couple to attend to it for him,- with the 
understanding that he was to stay on the place whenever 
it suited him, and do as much of the work as his strength 
permirted. This plan worked finely, and his health 
soon showed the benefit of exercise in the open air. But 
now fresh troubles came in the way, and had to be stir— J 
mounted by time and patience. The man who owned 
the adjoining land, and had to use a lane running 
through|Mr. Langston's farm to go to the market town, was 
a white Democrat from the South — what tbe Western 
Whigs of that day called a " Hunker Democrat," a bit- 
ter pro-slavery man, and said to be terribly prejudiced^ 
against the free colored people. Many harsh things said \ 
by this man of Langston's buying laud iu bis Bectiojs. 
were reported to the colored farmer, and he was war£ea \ 
by white and colored people that he was going to ha^esr— [ 
disagreeable if not a dangerous neigh bur. Langston^' | 
however, had early learned the wisdom of at least trying 
to conciliate one's enemies, and he determined not to be 
driven from his pretty home, which was daily growing | 
in beauty under the skillful cultivation of his English 
manager, whilst he^was himself rapidly gaining health 
and strength upnn it. By a diligent course of polite- 
ness and neighborly kindness, at first churlishly receiv- 
ed, but by degrees, properly appreciated, hu succeeded 
in winning the good will of his prejudiced neighbor, 
who in time came to be his Bteadfast friend, and they 
continued on excellent terms until the colored farmer left 
the district for wider fields of labor. 

Many long years after the Bcene in the Ohio court-* 
house, which had such important results for the little 
colored boy, John Langston, who had now become one 
of the leaders of his race in our land, when living in 
Washington, had some business to transact with a noted 
Western Senator, and found himself once more face to 
face with Allan Thurman. 

A/ter the business bad been settled, the colored lawyer 
said to the white Senator, "Mr. Thurman, do you know, 
Bir, that for several years I hated you with what I thought 
would be a bitter and undying hatred, although I now 
consider myself under infinite obligations to you." 
" What cun you mean ?" said Mr. Thurman, in great 
surprise. Explanations followed, and Mr. Thurman / 
shook hands cordially with Mr. Langston, telling him / . 
that he had wondered a thousand times what had been ' 
the fate of the colored child, whose brothers had been 
among his first clients, and that he was very glad to find 
that the world had gone so well with him. 

For some years after the war, Mr. Langston was pro- 
fessor at Howard University in Washington, and during 
Mr. Hayes' administration he was sent as United States 
minister to the Kepublc of Hayti. He has spent the 
last five years in tho West Indies, except for the vaca- 
tion allowed by the government to its representatives. 
His presence in Virginia at this time is thus accounted 
for, but he leaves on the 31st of October for bis home 
in the tropics. . I j 
; Mr. L-ingston gives extremely interesting accounts 
of the Hand of Hayti, and its inhabitants, much of 
which wouloj doubtless be new to most people in the 
United States, whose chief associations with that coun- 
try are connected with the terrible revolution which 11 
occurred there about fifty years ngo, and the name of / 
Toussaint L'Overture. He says there is the utmost good ( 
feeling in the island towards the United States, and the J 
name of Charles Sumner, whose portrait hangs in the ■ 
President's reception room, is greatly generated by the 
Haytien people. *j 

Mr. Langston talks very hopefully of the progress of 
the colored people, and thinks the time is past when they 
need depend on legislative enactments to help them. 
He believes that the liberal movement in the South 
will eventually ' secure to them all that they have a right 
to ask from their fellow-citizens, and that henceforth 
they must trust to integrity of character and industrious 
habits to bring .them success. 
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Thk Benefit op Laughing. — Dr. Greene, in his 
"Problem of Health," says there is not the remotest 
corner or inlet of the minute blood-vessels of the hu- 
man body that does not feel some wavelet from the con- 
vulsion occasioned by good heavy laughter. The life 
principle, or the inward man, is shaken to its inner- 
most depths, sending new tides of life and strength to 
the surface, thus materially tending to insure good, 
health to the persons who moderately indulge therein. 
The blood moves more rapidly, and conveys a different) 
impression to all the organs of the body as it visits thorn 
on that particular mystic journey when the man is 
laughing, from what it does at othsr times. For this 
reason every good hearty laugh in which a 
' hislife, conveying, 
1 forces. 



dulges, tends to lengthen his life, conveying, as it c 
new and distinct stimulus to the vital f 
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Southern Hjjorhmait, 

TWELVE PACE MONTHLY. 

(Reduced to sight page* from July to.October, 
four month,.) 

Printed on the Normal 8chool Steam Press by 
students trained in the office. 



H. W. LUDLOW, 



Mbs. M. F. Armstrong, 



Regular 



Contributor*. 



Mr. W. N. A 
Mrs. Oiuia Lanqhorne, 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 

ADVANCE. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks. Post office, orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; ffiye name 
in- full, and name of Post-offlce, County, and 
State to which the papers are to he sent. 

A limited number of advertisements inserted 
at following rates : 



1 00 

2 To 
5 00 
8 00 



3 mos. 



2 75 
7 50 
13 50 
23 00 



"6 mos. | I year. 



5 00 
13 50 
23 00 
40 00 



9 00 
23 00 
40 00 
70 00 



Special notices 10 cents per line. 

Job wcrk from all part' of the coun- 
try is solicited, and will be executed 
cheaply and. well- Estim-ites given. 



For furthur information, address- • 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
Bunnell Manager, Hampton, Va. 



Vanag, 



Matter 
.too. Va 



Id the Post Offlcs a 



Hampton Tracts for the People. 

ucitabt Stain. Ten numbers published 

1— Health Iawb ofMoses. byH W. Ludlow 

t Duty of Teachers. bjE W Uollingwood 

i— Preventable. Diseases. ■ by M. F ArmatroQK 
4— Who found Jamie f - - by H. W l.u.ilcn 
by M. F. A 



S-Wo 



lEmjlLl, 



3 Rljjhtsof the Body. " ■ bv s. R. Calthmp 

8- TueTw,» Breaths. - by Rot. Charles Klntrdey 

9— CleanllneiM aud Disinfection, by E. Harris, M. D. 
10 -Our Jewels. - - - by M. F. Armstrong. 

J'ulilmli.-d hv l»utmim's Kons, New York 
Edited and printed at llainplnii Institute. 

" "i th pUces. SpeclmensHent from Hamp- 



er sale \l b th pUces. .' 
atficts. a number, or.', 



Prof. C..C. Painter, (if the American 
Missionary Association, remarks in a letter 
Just received: "In Greenville, Tenn., in 
passing a school house, I saw a young 
man forming his pupils into line, ami 
■topped to watch his drill. I found him 
to be one of your Hampton graduates 
Next day I hunted him up,and was much 
pleased with him and gratified to hear 
from the whites that he was doing good 
work. When we can run across such men 
in all the school houses of the South, our 
national problem will be Bolved." 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
only solution of the serious problem pre- 
sented by the constantly increasing igno- 
rant — and therefore dangerous — class in 
the South, is in the speedy multiplication 
of facilities for general education of the' 
most practical kind. Mr! Ilirrison makes 
a good point in his Southern "Studies," Lp 
saying *'The education most needed in the 
South, and especially by the colored peo- 
ple, is industrial and moral training, and 
the public schools of this country do not, 
at present, give much of either." 

It is also true enough as he says, that 
"Nothing should be done to release the 
white people from their proper duties and 
• responsibilities connected with the ed 
ncation of the negroes and their moral 
guidance." But in arguing therefrom, a- 
gainst the need of national aid in the ful- 
filment of these duties, because "the pres- 
ent poverty of the Southern states need 
not be permanent and is not likely to be 
bo," he forgets that ignorance does not 
keep at a standstill for the South to get 
rich enough to cope with it. It is,on the 
contrary, impressing with the increase of 
the people, and Mr. Harrison saw enough 
in his clear-sighted observations through 
the Southern states to know that all that 
has yet been done is little more than to 
•how what may and must be done. This 
is a national problem, for th* danger is 
", and increasing. We are not even 
; down the interest of this national 



debt, and it cannot be met by private phi- 
lanthropy or the resources of the South- 
ern states nnaided. It concerns the nation 
and the nation should aid, not in a way 
to pauperize the people or paralyze any 
sense of state responsibility, butl wisely, 
efficiently and speedily. 

Public school sessions in Georgia and 
North Carolina are but three months in 
the year. In Virginia, they are but four 
or five.on the average through the country, 
though longer in some of the city schools. 
Little more is to be hoped for from state 
resources This is not enough to effect 
a general diffusion of knowledge through 
the masses of the people. 

Northern philanthropy — such noble 
charities as the Peabody fund and the 
Slater fund, the American Missionary 
Association and kindred Societies, — ore 
bearing indirectly on the point by aid- 
ing to supply well equipped teachers. 
But the best of these cannot, by teach- 
ing three or five months in the year, 
while the children run wild the rest 
of it, accomplish much. There is a waste 
of strength. 

Reading is taught, but, except the small 
proportion that get into the higher schools 
and colleges, Fisk, Atlanta, Hampton and 
the rest, the people generally are growing 
up with no ability or taste for reading. 

The young men who can read at all pre*'' 
fer the local political pa|>ers to anything 
else. This is natural; people read what 
they feel mostinterest in. This fact must 
be considered in trying to cultivate a taste 
tor reading. General literature does not 
touch them: we must give them first what 
comes home to them, it is with this idea 
that we are beginning a series of sketches 
of worthy and prominent colored people, 
one of which, a sketch of Hon. J. M Langs- 
ton, Minister to Hayti, written by a South- 
eru lady of Virginia, as others of the se 
ries will be. is printed in our present num 
ber, in brood columns, to be made up in 
inexpensive pamphlet form with others 
like it, a biographical series of the Hamp 
ton Tracts. It would be well if they could 
be introduced with other reading of prac- 
tical bearin", biographical or sanitary in- 
formation, into the public schools of Vir- 
ginia as supplementary reading. We have 
lor some time given up exclusive depend- 
ence ou school readers at Iltlmpton. We 
ntroduce into the reading classes, with 
great success in awakening interest and 
intelligence, newspapers; the SoUTHEHN 
Workman, Virginia Educational Jour- 
nal, American Agriculturist, editorials 
from various leading journals, and books 
from the library: The Boys of '76, The 
Story of Liberty, and Stories of the Old 
Dominion. 

The main problem is to create a taste 
for reading in the young people, and the 
only way to do that is to give them read- 
ing in the line of their interest. 



EDITORIAL 00EBESP0HDEN0E. 
l^^Jbiiow Indian Aokmcy, 

Montana Territory, Aug. 1882. 

Sunday Morning, — Two hundred Indians, 
men, women and children, in picturesque 
hut scanty costumes, are gathered ou the 
square, about an acre in. extent, formed on 
three sides by the long, low, one-story Agency 
buildings; a pleasant graBsy spot; on the 
fourth side, facing the crowd, is the two- 
story "home," a school building for girls and 
boys, in front of which are the agency officers 
with their wives and our party. 

"Nearer my God to Thee" is sung by oar 
company, previous to wnich tho Agent has 
explained that we bad not come to buy their 
lands, but to see them and to go to the "Medi- 
cine Springs" (Geysers.) 

The Rev. H W. Foote of Boston, read the 
parable of the prodigal son, and we recited 
the Lord's prayer. 

He then addressed them through " Bravo" 
the interpreter, a Roman Catholic, who did 
good service. Mr. Foote said that we had 
come from the far East to. them, that we were 
their brothers, for God Aade us all, and re- 
fered to what "Iron Bull" had Baid the day 
before about the creation of man. He spoke 
of the love of God, how He had sent His Son 
to teach men to be kind, to love and forgive 
their enemies, and to save tbem all. 

There were occasional rupomive grcnts 
from the 1 



the audience moat of wl 
live, and torn* disturbances 
dog. who frisked abulia, UnliMk way, 



reminding me of similar scenes I had witness- 
ed in-former years in Hawaiian churches. 

Among the heathen, dogs are fatal to all 
solemnity ; their capers increase ns tho peo- 
ple's subside. The women were rather vapory 
too, glad of au excuse to laugh, ns when an 
Indian fell from a box on which he was sit- 
ting. 

The sun was setting, and, in the soft twi- 
light, Rev. Dr. EccleBon of Newark, New 
Jersey, Bpoke briefly, telling of the love of 
God and of their duty to their Creator and to 
their children. When their children did 
wrong it hurt their hearts: when they did 
wrong it hurt the heart of the Great Spirit. The 
Doctor spoke of the love of Christ and of His 
good work for men ; how He healed the sick, 
and raised the dead, but they killed Him be- 
cause He spoke the truth, and they did not 
wish to hear it. 

" You most not steal, you must help 
the sick and the poor" said the speaker. Af- 
ter some other remarks, the people dispersed, 
but a. few chiefs came forward and spoke, 
shaking hands with each person in the au- 
dience before beginning. 

The chief topics were the stealing of their 
horses by other Indians; desiring bad white 
men to keep away, and good white men to 
come and eee them sod shake hnuds with 
them. 

I must mention the chorus of dogs, per- 
haps 500 in number, mean, wolfish looking 
curs, that greeted our arrival and tuned up 
several times every night, in sudden piercing, 
hideous howls, that rent the air for several 
minutea, gradually dying out in wierd ca- 
dences; no one could sleep through it. But 
like their masters, they have " good hear s," 
and don't bite. Unhappily the Crows, un- 
like other Indians, do not eat their dogs on 
festive occasions, so 'there seems no limit to 
the increase of these curs. 

Monday.— The Rev. Mr. Lewis, a methodiet 
minister, is teacher of the Government school. 
At the opening, this morning, the promptly 
assembled children sang. "When He cometh 
to make up His jewels:" — ten boys and four 
girls from seven to fifteen years of age— more 
are expected. They are very Attractive with 
their neat appearance and bright faces. Ma- 
jor Armstrong states that the Indian depart- 
ment has been liberal, granting all he. asked 
for by way of buildings and teachers. He 
expects to enlarge the home and admit ten 
more. An Agent's power depends on who he 
ib. He can, if able and resolute, have his own 
way; keep children at school, making attend- 
ence practically compulsory. The almost 
universal complaint that agency schools are 
failures because of non-attendance is due real- 
ly to the inefficencv of the Agent. The Agent 
here looks after the pupils' homes so that as 
children improve, their homes shall be better 
fitted for them. 

This* La the true way. He cares nothing 
for day Bchools; whatever is gained iu a few 
hours teaching is lost in the low lifer to which 
they return. 

The position of an Indian agent ought to be 
an ideal one for a true man: no men in the 
land have a better chance to do good. 

As I write, Mr. Lewis's Indian classes are 
reciting, spelling by sound, some poring 
over primers, digging out "cat," "dog," pins," 
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maps," etc; bis clear, animated 
shows him to be a good teacher. 

He is sent by the Methodist Church: he has 
no salary but that of a Government teacher, 
and is likely to be soon starved out with his 
wife and three children. Churches who send 
such men and add nothing for their support, 
are doing nothing, and had better give the 
work to those who will do more. A clergy- 
man who sits by my side said he would 
pledge his own church instantly for help, 
were it the thing to do. 

Good missionaries are as important as good 
agents: not a little injury to the Indian 
etiuse has resulted from weak, ineftlccnt 
clergymen, who, with the best intentions, have 
done more harm than good: those who have 
failed in character have made their name and 
religion itself a reproach in the surrounding 
regions. While the good work at Santee ana 
Sisseton agencies in Minnesota, at Peoria 
Bottom, among the Cberokees and other 
tribes, attest the power of the gospel, there 
are, elsewhere, sad monuments to its un- 
worthy representatives. As I write at a deBk 
the children are reciting well: One fellow, 
half Indian, half Spanish, Joseph Martinez, 
outdoes the rest in the spelling class, though 
the smallest of tbem all ; but he spells partly 
with his elbows which wag vigorously as he 
shouts out his words of eight syllables, and 
comes in ahead. 

The Crows are the lightest colored Indians 
as well as the handsomest I have seen; many 
have white blood from contact with French 
and Spanish in former years, and with white 
settlers of late. Of the white men that Major 
Armstrong found living with Indian women, 
those that were married were allowed to re- 
main on condition of leaving low camp life, 
building decent log houses, and taking care 
of their families; those who prefered barba- 
rism to decency were condemned as unfit to 
stay: the unmarried ones had to 



A WAR DANCE. 

Fifty galry attired braves decked with 
gorgeous feathery tails, crowned with grace- 
ful and striking head-gear, painted as to their 
faces and legs in yellow, green and black, 
sit solemnly iu a row, while the torn torn* beat 
up their spirits. One, red all over, was ar- 
rayed in the American flag, an eagle's feather 
for a plume: nearly everyone had silver or tia 
bracelets ; around their necks were strings of 
ornaments of many kinds; badges were ok 
their breasts, ermine and other rare skins 
were worked into their sometimes scant but 
graceful costumes: there were flannel shirts 
combined with elaborate leggins, there were 
bodies tattooed all over with a scarcity of 
clothing. They rose, and stepping around in 
their stately way. to the wild rythm of the 
torn torn* and the wilder notes of the chanten 
who, in uncouth sounds, related the deeds of 
braveB and the doing of the Gods: It is the 
same thing throughout the savage world; the 
Hawaiians" hula dance over again; only the 
motions there are lascivious and the perform- 
ances nasty, while here they are full of mar- 
tial and religious Bpint, and the magnificent 
forms and various striking attitudes are finer 
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The interpreter said that the dance was 
partly religious, descriptive of the creation, 
the red man's * l Messiah" perhaps. ^ty^s a 
quick, high stepping, that might realm from 
being compelled to move about ojrli hot iron 
surface; yet it was dignified an>r graceful, a* 
they skipped, gesticulatingj^around a central 
pole. \ 

The orchestra was a group of highly plumed 
Crows, who squatted around two rude drums, 
which they pounded incessantly as they sang 
in low guttural tones. 

It all made a brilliant tableau, but it 
ready belongs to the past. Like the p: 
sionate "spiritual" of the Negro, it is a " 
to another era, and must perish. 

Around the central party were so; 
young men, squaws and children, 
eequely attired, grouped in ascmi-cii 
of course no end of dogs. 

These rites had delayed our intended early 
start for Bozeman, 110 miles distant, the point 
of special outfit and departure for the Yellow- 
stone National Park, to after four o'clock P. 
M. ; twenty four miles were to be done that 
day. Nine rode in wagons; four were mount- 
ed on Indian ponies purchased at a pony fair, 
hell all day, to which were brought a con- 
siderable variety of equine treasures, smalL 
wirv brutes, with knowing eyes. The Crows 
are up to anybody in a bargain— prices were 
not very low. 

Each one of us had a buffalo robe costing • 
from $3.00. to $10.00 apiece; they are getting 
more scarce every year. Hard hunting and 
reckless killing will soon drive what are left 
of the buffaloes across the British line, where 
they may roam in comparative peace ; for there 
they can be killed only for beef, but iu the 
United States they are slaughtered merely for 
their skins, with such waste that about 
300,000 are killed, for 200,000 robes, one 
third being only wounded; they escape, 
wander off and die alone. 

We have already traveled frve days through 
the heart of the great buffalo domain and noy 
seen one. / 
Reached Davidson ranche at IIP. M. two 
wagon loads of us, fifteen in all, including the 
four cavaliers and two drivers; after a hospit . 
able midnight lunch of bread and milk, we 1 
packed ourselves for sleep on the floor of a 
small room in a log cabin. 

The next night we camped near a ranche in 
the open field. Here one safely enjoyB the 
Inxury of a night in the open air. The rain- 
less season and dry air make it perfectly safe. 
Buffalo robes under, and blankets over us are j* 
enough for tired travelers. One giizes at the \y 
shining stars, thinks awhile, and goes to 
sleep. S >*; 

The abundance of rattle snakes makes us 
walk cautiously, stick in hand, as we 'go to 
our morning bath in the Yellowstone river, 
whose binks we have reached again. 

We are making 25 or 30 miles a day in i 
two-horse, and one four mule .aprir-' 
wagon; the latter kindly suppliedCjiy ! 
Armstrong; the seats however are on spring 
It would be tedious were it not for th^ woi 
derful mountains that rise on our left and the 
striking scenery that makes every hear inter- 
esting. Our line of march is along the river 
bottom, occasionally rising to tue plateau, 
flanking the " Snowies, '*i ax. independent 
range of the Rocky mountains, whose steep 
sharp peaks, jagged outline and deep wood- 
ed valleys remind me of the volcanic moun- 
tains of Hawaii, especially the Wailuku range. 
Indeed this is a volcanic region; there are 
numberless suggestions of craters; countless 
round hills crested with a rampart of rock: 
Some are like the helmeted bead of a great 
giant: There is nothing like the smooth 
rounded hills of New England. The impres- 
sive stillness will soon be broken by the scream- 
ing of the locomotive, for through this wild 
and strange country we are going parallel 
with the road-bed of the North Pacific rail 
road that winds through the valley of the 
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•• Old Spaniard" » half breed Blackfoot In- 1 m th. town of Bonmin (which Mr. Foot. 
<lian. is our driver, ind work, aa lard as hi. nid resembled the plain of E»draelon in Pal- 
<iian, a w™wjWfT >.- ll -u. „„. m„.i swt HM* „««, hi. Is situated in the 



mule.. Riding for day. by his aide on* 
learna their w»js. The lending off mule 
" Joe," receives moat of hi.- exhortations and 
lube*, being el pec ted to let an example to 
the rest, but the whip being a poor one and 
rather short, Joe is alow to respond ; for he 
don't mind being called the namea which are 
ahowered upon him. Jennie, Joe's mate, is 
let off easily, having a sore place on her 
shoulder; she does her beet Mark, the off 
one of the wheel span, is a trump, workB hard, 
all the harder if beaten with the harmless 
whip ; he is a model mule ; Buck, his mate, ia 
a mean shirk, makes believe pull, but don't, 
is whipped every minute and makes a great 
fuss bit doe. nothing. There's odds in mules 

M We°walkHpthe steep places, turn and take 
long lookB as we pass fine scenery. In the 
long drives wo examine the backs of those in 
front of us, have long talks, long pauses, but 
generally there is something grand in sight 
When it is very hot and dry, and th* wind 
from behind fills our eyes with dust, She luxu- 
ry of ice end Appolinaris water ia sometimes 
mentioned. 

Wednesday we arrived at a former Crow 
Agency, a tumble-down adobe establishment, 
occupied by a New York man with his wife 
and three children, who have started a ranche 
and dairy here. They seemed poor but cheer- 
ful ; and will probably grow with the country, 
which, when the railroad is completed through 
Its rich bottom lands, properly irrigated, will 
"boom." Out here, thingB "boom" and men 
" rustle;" an energetic man is a "rustler." 

What a dinner we had I Milk, cream, vege- 
tables and egg., "rustled" up at a few momenta 
notice. Beef is at Chicago prices, 15 cents a 
pound, where to raise a thousand pound ateer 
cost, but four dollars. 

Such oattle bring in the ranche $30.00 and 
4H0.0O; prices have jumped of late. There is 
no cost but that of labor. The trouble iB that 
there are not enough people at any one place 
to buy a whole beef when cut up; it is 
like "water water everywhere, apd not a drop 
to drink ;" To kill is to waste. Don't go to 
a cattle country to get beef. A man can put 
a small capital into cattle, and Bit down and 
grow rich, if hard, winters and disease don't 
kill them and nobody steals them; the only 
expense is herding and " rounding up " twice 
a year, counting and branding. 

These mountains are full of minerals ; one 
can pick up a fortune on the hills, if lucky. 

Our host, Mr. Hincks, is enthusiastic about 
General Miles, who, he says, opened up the 
Yellowstone valley to civilization. After the 
death of General Cueter, General Miles estab- 
lished Fort Keogh, drove off the Indian war 
parties protected and helped settlers, and 
was always ready to lend a worthy pioneer 
what farm implements the garrison could 
mare. He thinks, however, that with the 
army trains come a class of men who have 
done the country no good ; they were dis- 
charged a. the advanced posts were establish- 
ed. But without the help of the army the 
wealth of resources could not have been 
reached and opened. 

- The Indians have great faith In General 
Wle*, both as a soldier and as a man who 
keeps his word. 

Mr*. Binoks is a typical western woman, 
who, beside teaching her children, does every - 
thing else; a hard, wearing life; but the cli- 
mate ia stimulating and gives one strength; it 
ia bad only for rheumatism. 

PoUtfcally, Montana is Democratic, but aa 
it settles np there i. a steady Republican 
wain. Thia region waa originally aettled by 
Kseouriana who migrated to escape the Con- 
federate conscription, and by the remnante of 
General Price's force, after it was broken up 
by the Union troops. They are known as the 
"Left wine of General Price's Army." They 
are laborers on small farm., and atorekeepers ; 
though ignorant aa a class, they are improving. 
The climate and other condition, of their life 
are changing them for the better. Tbey " lit 
out," as the expression here is, in 1802 and 
1863. ' . 

In Montana trout are caught in potatoe 
■etches. As they go up stream to spawn, 
they find their way into the d_jtchee that irri- 
gate the farms. 

Even this remote region is nearly fished out; 
the army of rail road graders have spoilsd 
the sport. Every day«there has been "fine fish- 
" ten miles up, " but we have not yet got to it 
<»/>.a;T,0 the Yellowstone at Benson's Land 



tine) . Fort Ellia, near by. Is situated in the 
valley of the Gallatin river, which is some 
nineteen mile, in width and thirty miles in 
length, all capable of irrigation .rom the two 
forks of the stream. It ia a lovely valley ; 
mountains tower above it on one side and high 
hills on the other. Its water power is suffi- 
cient, it is said, to run all the mills of New 
England. For irrigation capital is required, 
but with it crops are sure, and a market is at 
hand That of Dakota and other grain states 
is Chicago and New York - But the farmin g 
land of Montana is »o limited and her mining 
and grating interests so extensive, that she 
cannot produce the grain she needs at home ; 
flour and vegetable, are high and are sold by 
the farmers, directly to the miners from their 



er river' bottoms raise most of the food sup- 
ply for those mining in the western part of 
the state. 

The gold and silver mine* seem inexhaus- 
tible. The easy process of placer mining; 
washing and sifting out the grains of pre- 
cious metal, requring little machinery, may 
be exhausted, but there ifl untold wealth 
locked up in the quartz rock, to treat which 
requires heavy and expensive machinery 
that only rail roads can bring. This will 
soon be done. The most productive ones, 
those yielding 1100. and $50. and $25. for a 
ton, may Boon be used up: but the lower 
grades of from $8.00 to $20.00 per ton are 
practically without limit. Montana's coal, iron, 
lead, and copper have hardly been touched. 

She ia fortunate in her varied indus- 
tries, raining, farming I nd grazing; a bad 
year for either is not so serious ss iu a state 
like Dakota which jtakea every thing on 
wheat, j. . . ^, • 

Her population ia in the main from Ohio, 
New York, and New England, perhaps one 
third is Southern. All arc modified by the lo- 
cal conditions. In the stimulating air every 
one is active ; they 'Tu«<k. "The climate changes 
the people, but the railroad change, the busi- 
ness method. The break up already l. re- 
markable. Before the railroad came, there 
were in the West three leading clssses, viz: 
miners, gr.zers, and gamblers; the latter 
cheat alt cards, but otherwise are "square." 
Property is safe ; thieves when caught are shot 
hung, but life is not secure. 
I is safer to kill a man than to steal a 
horse. In this remote, vast region, a horse is 
thing for safety: ho ' 



its northwestern portion lies on the farther or 
western slope of the great dividing range. 

The territory lie. in the great and belt It 
can hardly ever become a State, for it cannot 
maintain a large population. Ten acres of 
grazing land with lta scant buffalo grass and 
scattered tufts of bush grass, are scarcely equal 
to one of solid turf. People cannot live, ex- 
cept by the streams, which furnish water for 
irrigation. 

Artesian wells may work wonders, but they 
are as yet uncertain. This is the condition of 
Wyoming, Idaho, and other Territories. They 
are big. but so arid, so scant of agricultural 
land, that they cannot raise their own food 
though not yet fully cultivated. They will, 
howover, with their cattle, and especially 
their mines, make a great rail-road business. 

We passed three nights in the thriving town 
of Bozeman. It. hotels are execrable. We 

E referred the floor with our buffalo robe, and 
lankets to the beds : one slept on the veranda 
outside. Other towns have a good hotel if 
nothing else. Bozeman is a. full of money 
aa its hotels are of insects. The town is 
fifteen years old, and offers more misery for 
the money than I ever knew . 

There are churches and some good people, 
but the variety saloons were brilliant and 
loud; gambling and singing were rife; we 
wandered about to see what they looked like ; 
they are a new feature; part of the rowdyism 
and wickedness of advancing civilization; 
things will change in a few years. 

Here we secured our guides, horses, camp 
tents and provisions, the latter at Fort Ellis 
from the commissary. Through the kindness 
of General Terry, an army wagon, drawn by 
four mules, waa put at our service for heavy 
luggtge and stores, and a small pack train of 
mules, with packers, to make special expedi- 
tion. The General's brother-in-law and staff 
ufflcer, Major Hughes, was iu command of the 
entire force. Our party was most fortunate in 
its leader and train escort; we had the best 
possible arrangement for a pleasant and profita- 
able expedition on horseback, from Bozeman, 
to the Utah Ncrthem railroad via Yellow- 
stone Park, nearly 800 niiltB. 



■owing the Yellowstone at Benson's Land- 
ing, we wind through a pretty valley, the 



bills are smooth and wooded, in.tead of be- 
nsg rock crowned and bare, and one is re- 
minded of New England scenery. Muir 
City is atWneend of the railroad tunnel, which 
meat 8.000 feet through a mountain. We 
saw a powerful stream of water playing from 
a hose upon the blue clay strata ; both dig- 
ging and carrying away more than could 
thirty men with carta; thi. we were told, i. 
the first use of water for such railway work ; 
though it is very common in mining. It was 
introduced by Col. Muir, Engineer in chargs, 
who told ua many things of interest 

Bozeman Pas. through which we rode ia 
full of pretty views. From the summit, we 
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/mm can perhaps do better 
than without his horse. 

One of our escorts tells me that in those 
days' he;once left a wagon full of provisions 
etc.. by the roadside near Bozeman for six 
weeks, and found it as he left it ; that there 
were ranches all over the county full of stores, 
locked and untouched, which their owners 
left for even longer periods. 

Many fellows, on pretense of going aa rail- 
road laborers, get free passes to the end of the 
track, then strike for higher wages, are dia- 
misaed.and become tramps ; they make proper- 
ty unsafe, and there is now a new state of things. 
The completion of the road acattera these 
characters: steady men move up, and get the 
upper hand. Vigilance committeea appear at 
thia junction ; order i. finally organized. A 
leading business man of Bozeman said the 
railway would ruin some, but benefit the en- 
tire country, by changing the way of doing 
business. It would equalize and cheapen 
price*, lessen profits, and greatly increase the 
volume of trade. The prewnt set of farmer, 
and tradespeople woold probably fail from 
the inability to adapt themselves to a new or- 
der of things. 

The Western portion of Montana has been 
the longest settled. In 1868 and '67, it had 
a direct wagon road from Omaha, running 
thence always along the route of the Union 
Pacific railroad, then branching aff to the 
northwest crossing the "country of the Sioux, 
till Bed Cloud's attacks broke it up, and the 
treaty of Fort Laramie, in 1*67, excluded both 
United States garrisons and all travel from that 
region for ten years. The route from Omaha waa 
thus : via Salt Lr ke City to Ogden, thence north, 
making the two sidea-of a triangle instead of 
the hypothenuse. A Montana merchant going 
via Ogden to Omaha, was, at the former place, 
many more miles distant from his destination 
than whenhe started. The Territory weakened, 
and Bozeman barely held it. own, till the 
Custer massacre by Sitting Bull, in 1876. 

The death of Custer delivered Montana. 
After it the Indian, were driven north beyond 
the United Bute, boundaries ; the direct route 
to Omaha and the East waa reopened ; the 
Yellowstone valley wa> cleared of hostile In 
dians, occupied andeimproved by settlers, 
and the Territory has flourished. 

The North Pacific railroad was made possi- 
ble by the Custer tragedy. So the death of 
" IthoMo 



Gen. Canby ended tho Modoc war, and peace 

"The'Fmt'Laranfie'treaty of 1867 was the 
beginning of the new policy with Indians; for 
present purposes, it ia hardly worth whilo go- 
ing beck of that event 

The Wtatern boandary of Montana ia the 
back bone of the Ro«ky Mountains, though 



were well worth it, as object* of beauty and 
interest. Kindly offering to repeat her con- 
tribution in the same way, an order for a 
second portfolio was quickly sent and the 
dainty collection has just been receiveu with 
much pleasure by the purchaser, and by the 
Workman with many thanks. 

VISITOBS FROM FBAH0E. 
The present Government of France, ia 
establishing it* new system of public edu- 
cation, has, in order to obtain the complet- 
est information on the subject, Bent 
experts in the different branches, to visit 
the schools of other countries and report 
upon the various national Bystems. 

With this object in view, two ladies, 
Mdlle Loizillon, General Inspcctress of 
Industrial Schools in Paris, and Mdlle. 
Couturier.Directricede V Ecole profession- 
nelle, Rue du Lycee, Paris, have been 
spending some time in the United States 
and Canada, and visited Hampton aa the 
sou theni moat point of their investigations. 
Their examfation of the school here, and 
the criticisms and comparisons which it 
elicited, weie of very great interest, and 
the fact that they were not in' every respect 
favorable to us. as Americans, only in- 
creases their value, if we accept them in a 
reasonable spirit. The ladies being well 
equipped for their work, knew just what 
they wanted in the way of information, 
and were evidently keenly observant of all 
new facts. \ 

They studied faces and aspects, general 
surroundings and special details, vjith a 
a vivacity of interest which left little time 
for discussion, bu', it was easy to sue that 
tbey discriminated carefully, an/Fit is a 
matter for regret that tbey could \no£have V 
staid longer on the ground. As foreign- I 
ers, unfamiliar with our national habits \ 
of thought and not entirely at ease in our 
camp noons., language, they were, of course, hampered, 

but their freedom from race prejudice, 
and knowledge of European indiisti-ial 
Bystems, enabled them to make surprising- 
ly correct estimates of the points wherein 
they could learn from us. Having pre- 
viously visited the public schools of lioston, 
New York, Baltimore and Washington, 
they had received 6trong impressions of the 
value of the primary work done under 
the American system, and the superiority 
of our grading and organization to theirs. 
They considered however that in respect 
to instruction in the arts, trades and mOBt 
branches of manual labor, they were is 
advance ot us, especially in the training of 
girls in all department* of household work. 
They said pityingly " we do not think 
you know how to live, it is not taught to> 
your girls aa it ia to ours," and an invitation) 
to visit the Kitchen Garden was received 
with a polite refusal and the criticism^' It 
would be a waste of time for us, our girls, 
even in the poorer classes, learn all that at 
home; it would be quite useless in on* 
schools." They approved of the funda- 
mental idea* of the Hampton training for 
girls, but it was painful to realize that 
they looked upon us as a nation to bs 
pitied because of the lack of home educa- 
tion in it* strongest sense,— training at Mr 
home in the making of homes. W 
In some directions they considered u 
to be trying "pedagogic experiment*" 
whose value was not yet ascertained, bu 
America differs from other nations in 
that such experiments are demanded by 
the new conditions which surround us.and 
to this our French visitors, were /fully 
alive. Their impressions ot, Hampton, 
tue saaaie, unaccus- during the few hours they wre able to 
iee, bacon and camp I 8 pend"here, were distinctly and flattering- 
bread : the latter being the production of a . f av orable, while the great interest they 
showed, lead* us to hope that after their 
return to their own work, we may get 
from them, (and lay before our readers) 

.„ remrt at the results of 



On a Bide hill j prompt unloading, unpack- 
ing, wood and water brought fire kindled, 
and cooking started by the vigorous actions 
of tho entire force. 

We left Bozeman at noon j Fort Ellis at 5. 
P. M. , crossed the upper end of the valley 
. . ... ■ , ie. | Gallatin, a beautiful plain overlooked by high 
ithout his life I mountain peaks; struck into Rocky canon 
1 •'-rough which the North Pacific railroad is 
jtting its way, admired the needle like sum- 
mit that stood bare and clear againBt the sky, 
and the high, steep cliffs on either side. 
Thus for a short distance, then the scenery 
softened into rolling hills, like those of Berk- 
shire, Mass. I never saw such rapid changes 
the expressien of nature as here. 
Our first meal in camp was taken in the 
dark ; tin plates, spoons and cups, were felt 
for, and the coffee pot and frying pan were 
dangerously jostled. We were amused by the 
driver's report; "Major, the mule, have got 
tho bulge on me; I've broken my whip." 

Being too lat* to put up tent*, we wrapped 
our robe, around n. and lay on the ground. 
Oar horse* were let loose to graze. They were 
old stagers, having gone over the route often 
before, and maliciouly .trayed off several miles 
that night hoping to escape the next day', 
duty. They did this repeatedly. Our guide, 
Jackson, knew their ways, and could take 
their trail like an Indian, and never failed to 
appear driving his steeds back to b« sad- 
dled. They carried u» twenty seven 
miles the day following, back again to the 
banks of the YtllowBtone, where oar route 
led through a magnificent plain, well irrigated, 
waving with cropa of wheat and oats, and 
dotted with ranches. 

On the farther side, rose steep and lofty 
mountains, the chief of all being Emigrant 
pesk, ten thousand feet in height. We pass- 
ed Emigrant gulch, whose placer mines have 
yielded millions of dollars,and camped on the 
river shore where trout abounded. 

After seven houre in the saddle, unaccus 



toined riderajeltsh coffee, bacon and 
bread: the latter being the p— ' - 
soldier cook and a dutch oven. 

I am sitting by the camp fire of burning cot- 
ton-wood, and, with the rest have been 
watching the evening glow rise from the base 
to the summit of Emierant mountain, as the 
sun set behind the opposite hills ; the scene 
is one of unspeakable beauty and grandeur. 
We are on a level plain, the mountains stand 
about us on every side, piling up one behind 
another, in huge masses, like the Alps. 

s. c. a. 
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HAWAIIAN FEBH8. 
Mrs. Dr. Coan, wife of the venerable Dr. 
Coan, missionary in the Sandwich Islands, 
generously sent us la«t y.ar, a beauti- 
ful collection of Island , ferns, which she her- 
self had pressed with great .kill and taste, to 
be sold for the benefit of the Southern Wtrh- 
fflha. They were very promptly purchased 
at the price she set— six dollars— and thsy 
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a more extended report of the results of 
their observations. 

An interesting letter from one of the 
three Indian students who graduated la«t 
year from Hampton, will be found on the 
page of Graduates Letters. The writer is 
second chief of hi. tribe— the Absentee 
Shawnees of Indian Territory— to some 
extent a civilized tribe.but.like the others, 
in need of a good deal of civilizing. W« 
are glad to learn from a more recent letter, 
received too late for publication in our 
present number, that he has now obtained 
a school and hope* to be able to 
some account of it hereafter. 




JJB. BLTDEH ADD LIBERIA COLLEGE. 
As its PreBident remarks in bis inaugural 
add en, "A college in Africa for the educa- 
tion of African jouth by African instructors, 
under a Christian Government conducted by 
Negroes, is something so unique in the history 
of Christian civilization, that, wherever in the 
civilized world the intelligence of it* exig- 
ence is carried, thcro will be curiosity if not 
anxiety, as to its character, Its work, and its 
prospects." Dr. Blyden is himself an interest- 
ing feature of this unique college ; v m "> of 
pure Negro blood and African birth', of Uher- 
al education and extensive learning and 
travel j free, as his birth in a British colony and 
education in England can make him of any 
personal experience of the bliglrf of race preju- 
dice, except through sympathy \with those of 
his people who suffer from it. ;>What such a 
man's hopis and plans for hi* race are, it is 
ofinterest to know. We have before us his 
first annual report as president of Liberia col- 
lege and a copy of his inaugural address de- 
livered Jan. '81, in which he sketches his 
conception of the work which lies before the 
college, and the manner in which it s to bo 
'accomplished. His ideas, of ,>oth are ongi- 
naL He believes that " the African must ad- 
vance by methods of his o 
are posaibilties before hi 
by the proud dominant rates, vw w 
are to be developed in original waj 
special road which has led to the sue 
elevation of the Anglo Saxon ia not that 
which could lead to the success and elevation 
of the Negro." He finds the Negro "notwith 
standing his two hundred yi — 
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higher vitality than amy where else. When 
we look at the treatment which our own race 
and other so called inferior races have receiv- 
ed from Christian nations, we cannot but be 
struck by the amazing dissimilitude and dis- 
proportion between the original idea of Chris- 
tianity as expressed by Christ and the practice 
of it by hie professed follower*. We muBt 
gather its doctrines not from the examples of 
some of its adherents but from the sscred re- 
cords. This is the influence which ia to be- 
come the principle of the new civilization 
which we believe ia to be ceveloped on the 
continent. We have a great work before us. 
The world is looking at J his Republic to see 
whether law and order, religion and morality, 
the rights of conscience, the rights of persona 
and the rights of property, may all be secured 
and preserved by a government administered 
entirely by Negroes. Let us show ourselves 
equal to the task." 

This is a great and noble aim, and the New 
England founders pi Liberia College will not 
object to being among the things its students 
ught to forget,'"" 



best reached. The 
the enforced co. tact 
modern c.vilization, 
its yet unveiled futur 
us to think that sucl 
tory ia only to be igi 
nificance anil withoi 
itself mud the world, 
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act *and lull effect of 
f the Negro race with 
difficult to see, is is 
but it is impossible for 
mighty fact in its liis- 
ri-d, or is withunt Big- 
ot good for 
I providence of 
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with Christian and civilized races, largel; 
unable every where— in the United States, 
West Indies and South America— to cope 
With the responsibilties that devolve upon 
him." He goes farther, and says that "while 
to a certain extent, perhaps to a very im- 
portant extent, Negroes trained on the soil 
of Africa have the advantage of those trained 
in foreign countries, the intellectual and mor- 
al results have been thus far as a rule, far from 
satisfactory. There are many men of book learn- 
ing, but very few of any capability — even few 
who have that amount or that sort of culture 
which produces self respect, confidence in 
one's self, and efficiency in work." He finds 
the reason for this incapability, not in any in- 
herent inferiority in the lare, or any attendant 
circumstances, but in the "system and method 
of European training to which Negroes are 
everywhere in Christian landa subjected, and 
which everywhere affect* them unfavorably. 
Of a different race, different susceptibility.dif- 
ferent bent of character from the European, 
they have been trained under influences in 
many reapecta adapted only to the Caucasian 
race."—" They live where they are only pas- 
sive spectators of the deeds of a foreign race, 
and an element of doubt as to their own capac 
ity and destiny ia fastened upon them." "The 
Negro child revolts against the descriptions 
given in elementary books— geographies, 
travels, histories— of the Negro. After leaving 
•chool, he finds the same in newspapers, re- 
views, novels, quari scientific works, and after 
a while accepts what at first he indignantly 
repelled, and concludes that his only hope_ of 
rising is to strive after what is most unlike 
himself and alien to his tastes." Even in Af- 
rica, " where they are free from the hampering 
surroundings of an alien race, they still read 
and study the books of foreigners, and form 
their ideas of every thing that man may do 
or ought to do, according to the standard held 
up in those teachings." ' They attempt to copy 
and share the fate of copyists. It is David 
in Saul's armor." 

Dr. Blyden's plan to avoid theBe dissdvan 
tages iu his college course is to "teach them 
to forget." He would throw out all modern. 
European history and literature— at least in 
the earlier college years — limiting the studies 
So the Oriental, Greek and Roman and Medi- 
aeval periods. The chief studies of the course 
will be the Gr ek and Latin classics, and 
Mathematics. "In those languages there is 
not, as far aa I know, a sentence disparaging 
to the Negro." "There ia nothing that we need 
- to know for the work of building up thia 
country in ita moral, political and religious 
character which we may not learn from the 
ancients. Law and philosophy we may get 
from the Romans and Greeks, religion from 
the Hebrews. • * • It will be the aim al- 
so to introduce the Arabic and some of the 
Principal native languages — to have intelli- 
y'gSrk intercourse with the millions of the inte- 
^ rior, and learn more of our own country. 
— r know better than we of the laws of 



of that race as His prov- 
idence towards Israel in Egvpt. At present 
it is evident thul tlie very conception of the 
unification of Africa, and all the efforts for 
itsCbribtianization are the outgrowths of mod- 
ern civalizatiou and ita mighty impulses to 
wardsSiniversul liberty. 

At the same time, there is much in Dr. 
Blyden's address for those to 



growth for the rice— We see among them the 
rudiment* of that which, with fair play and 
opportunity, will develop Into important and 
effectivaVagencies for our work * * In the 
religious work of the College, the Bible will 
be our text book — the Bible without note and 
comment. The meaning of the Good Sama- 
ritan is aa certain as that of the forty seventh 
proposition of Euclid, ami a good dealpli.iner." 

"Christianity is not only not a local religion, 
but it haa adapted itself to the people wher- 
ever it ha* gone. I have often thought that 
in tarn country it will acquire wider power, 
deeper influence, and become Instinct with a 
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mean to be friends to the race. He says in a 
manly way, "It is neither edifying nordig- 
niHed to be forever declaiming about the 
wrongs of the race. Lord Beaconsfield, once- 
said in the House nf Commons.that Irish mem 
bers »er« ton much in the habit of clanking 
their chains in rising to speak. Such a habit 
when it ceases to excite pity, begets contempt.' 
This is true enough, but comes better from 
the Irish members and Dr. Blyden, than from 
Lord Beaconsfield, or from us. If we don't 
like to hear the chains clank, let us take them 
off. 

Dr. Blyden's report is hopeful after a year's 
work. There are eight students in the college, 
with twenty eight in its preparatory school, 
three of whom are aborigines ; four out of the 
whole are looking to the ministry. 

The college we* much run down when he 
took it, and the building greatly out of order. 
It has been repaired to some extent, but his 
desire is to remove it to the interior, for great- 
er health, avoidance of foreign influences, 
nearer access to the native tribes, and room 
for an agricultural and industrial department, 
applicable to all classes, preparing for the de- 
velopment of the country, and "providing 
the opportunity of self help to indigent stu- 
dents, and a growing income to the institu- 
tion." Dr. Blyden regards the college as a 
necessity, "to train men amid the scenes of 
their labora— who will know the country and 
its needs and language and not require accli- 
mation, "who, iike the intrepid Anderson 
educated in Liberia, can walk two hundred 
miles barctoot doing exploring and scientific 
wor k — who aa missionaries can walk from vil- 
lage to village proclaiming the Gospel of 
Christ to the natives in a language they can 
understand, andean sit down on mats and 
skins in native huts, leading the Greek Tes- 
tament and Hebrew Bible, or discussing the 
Arabic Koran with Mohammedans, and then, 
at meal time, can enjoy with their hosts, palm 
oil and rice, palaver sauce and dumboy, not 
longing and pining for bacon and greens, 
peaches and pears, broadcloth coat* and bea- 
ver bate." The wisdom of this is evident ; the 
unwisdom, equally so." If it were practicable 
to train any number of good citizens, not to 
say missionaries ind heroes, without the re- 
straint* and inspiration of surrounding civili- 
zation and religious influences, Liberia col- 
lege would not have run down a* it has, or 
iw show but eight students. 
Dr. Blyden's idea* are not without force, 
id bia plan is interesting. It would have 
more chance of success if there were many 
more like him. Why are there not mora Bly- 
dena out of all the million* who have not come 
aa he has, under the enervating influences of 
modern civilization! 

The work in Africa and the work in Ameri- 
ca are both doubtless necessary, and have 
their place in the providence of God towards 
this race. Both methods have their advan- 
tagea and dlsadvan Jiges, and both must fur- 
nish what workers they can, as well equipped 
aa may be, and an God's work go on, "by slow 
degrees, by more and more," till all advanta- 
geaWbe combined on African soiL and the 
great problem of Africa's future be solved. 



Horsford' t Aoid Phosphate . 
ia recommended for headache occasioned by 
indigestion, and whenever there is a general 
(asUsf of sluggishness and lack of energy. 



Emancipation : Itb Course amd Paoo- 
aiss, Fatm 1491 B. C. to A. D. 1875, by 
Joteph T. Wilton ; published by the Nor- 
mal School Prest, Hampton, 7a.— 

This is a very neat and tasteful looking 
volume, of 242 pages — 8 vo., the work of 
a colored man, of Norfolk, Va. It is 
highly creditable to its author, and will be 
of great interest and value to the colored 
" youth of the present generation," to 
whom it is dedicated as " a record of the 
deliverance of their ancestors from bond- 
age and oppression." That deliverance 
is fast receding into the past. Ten years 
ago, the students of Hampton were all 

with scarcely an exception — ex-slaves, 

with an experience of slavery more or 
less intense ; of the four hundred who fill 
its class rooms now, there is hardly one 
to whom the thrilling events of the war, 
and ovca the emancipation proclamation 
itself are more than historical matters to 
be half learned with hard study like those 
of Greece and Rome. While this natu- 
ral fact has its pleasant side, it is not 
fitting or desirable that the race as it rises 
should forget the wonderful Btory of its 
past, the sufferings of its fathers, and the 
grout price of its freedom. Mr. Wilson's 
book will be found a very interesting and 
convenient book of reference for the gen- 
eral reader. It is. as its name indicates, a 
brief survey of the progress of emancipa- 
pation all over the world, from the exodus 
of the Israelites, 1491 13. C, to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the Portuguese dominions 
in 1815. It is chiefly a compilation of 
statistics, acta of emancipation, and 
Sjiecclies and documents, relating thereto. 
Dates are given very clearly in the mar- 
gin, and are sometimes all that is recorded. 
There are some intended omissions of 
' minor states and kingdoms in Asia, 
Africa and the Isles of the Seas," but the 
general course of emancipation is followed 
through England, Ireland, Spanish Amer- 
ica, Prussia. Denmark, Hayti and the 
other French colonics, India, the South 
American states, Austria, Mexico, the 
British colonies.Tunis, the Dutch colonies, 
the United States, Russia, Cuba, Brazil, 
Porto Rico, and Portugal. An interest- 
ing description is quoted of tbe scenes 
following the peaceful emancipation in 
tbe West Indies, and of the liberation of 
the serfs in Russia. Tbe largest place is 
of course given to emancipation in the 
United States, beginning with the pro- 
clamation of Lord Dunmore, iieut. Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, of freedonf to the slaves 
of the colonists in the Revolution, and 
giving the previous efforts of Virginia 
and other colonies to rid themselves of 
the curse of slavery, and the subsequent 
abolitionary acts of the Northern states. 
The history of tbe general emancipation 
is given in copious quotations — the letters 
and orders on the Contraband question, 
President Lincoln's special messages, his 
preliminary proclamation and letter in its 
defence to tbe mass meeting of "uncon- 
conditional Union men," and the pro- 
clamation itself, all in full, with some of 
the subsequent diBcussion of ita validity ; 
the text of the thirteenth amendment, and 
the statistics of itt ratification by the states. 
The history of the emancipation of their 
slaves by the Indian tribes, and the treat- 
ies providing for it, makes a separate chap- 
ter ; and another interesting one, on the 
progress of the race since emancipation, is 
contributed by Mr. Monroe, a young 
Methodist preacher of Maryland. A full 
account of the Freedmeo'g Memorial Mon- 
ument to Abraham Lincoln, and ita unveil- 
ing in Washington, with the speech of 
Hon. Frederick Douglass on the occasion, 
is given by Mr. Wilson who was an eye- 
witness of the ceremonies. A photograph 
of the monument i» made the fitting front- 
ispiece of his book, and it closes with the 
declaration of independence, and the con- 
stitution of the United States, with ita 
amendments. We congratulate Mr. Wil- 
son on his book and commend it to all 
our readers, whether colored or white. 
It is printed and bound at Hampton In- 
stitute, the type and press work done 
chiefly by colored students, the binding 
by . veteran soldier of the volunteer 
Union army. It is therefore in all res- 
pects a characteristic volume, representa- 
tive of ita title-the progress .nd results 
of emancipation, and for this a. for th. 
information it giv**, wsll worth a pUos 



in a library. 
The book will be introduced in the 



" supplementary reading" of the reading 
classes at Hampton Institute. 



THE TBAHSIT OF VEHTJS. 
On the sixth day of December, a sight 
may be seen in the heavens, which no one 
now living will ever see again. On that 
day that beautiful planet will pass be- 
tween our earth and the sun, in the direct 
plane oi the earth's orbit, an event which 
occurs in her revolutions and the earth's 
around the sun, at intervals of 121$ years, 
eight years, 105$ years, eight years, 121$ 
years, and so on, in regular rotary peri- 
ods. The interest to astronomers of this 
event is, that it affords them an opportu- 
nity of making observations which will 
determine the distance of the sun from 
the earth, and other planets, and also that 
of the stars, and the velocity of light. All 
depends on the accuracy of the observa- 
tions. Nwie absolutely perfect have yet 
been made, but as astronomical instru- 
ments improve and observations multiply, 
the measurements approach nearer and 
nearer perfection. The approaching op- 
portunity, the last for living astronomers, 
is lookeel for with deepest interest. Forty 
expeditions have been projected, and mil- 
lions will be expended. The United States 
Government has appropriated many thou- 
sands of dollars. One post of observa- 
tion will be at Patagonia and another in 
New Zealand. A Us 

Let all our readers be sure to witness 
this interesting sight. Provide yourselves 
with pieces of smoked glass, ifr/ou have 
no telescope ; and looking at (the-aun, at 
35 minutes past eight on the morning of 
Wednesday, Dec. 6th, if no clouds obscure 
the view, you will see Venus, like a black 
dot passing across the lower half of the 
sun's disc, till it leaves it at 58 
past one. 



A HABD CASE. 



A worthy young woman who worked 
her own way through Hampton under 
many disadvantages and is not afraid of 
hard work in any direction, writes thus of 
some that is rather " extra hard." 

Va, Ott. 1888. 

Dear Friend: 

I came here about three weeks ago, and as 
I had never been here before of course I was 
an immigrant as well as all other strangers. 
I say this because I have been wanting to go 
to Africa for three or four years, and did not 
know that it wa* so near me until now. I 
walked the place a whole week to see if I 
could get a decent boarding place, and/ was 
not able to do so, on account of lay laborers 
employed by tbe R. R. Co. If I had been a 
cook or washwoman I might have been ac- 
commodated very readily Any way I stayed 
in the City long enough to notify the people 
that I was their teacher, and asked them to 
send their children to school. 

I am teaching in the Church until the 
school house is built, and I hope it will be 
completed before cold weather, for this house 
is not very pleasant to sit in six hours .a day, 
and even longer than that, such weather as 
we have had for tbe last two weeks, when the 
windows need from 13 to 14 panes of glass in 
them ; to keep out the rain and cold. I am 
sorry ta say it, but I think the colored 
pie who have been living here, and have 
ed to buy land, and secured no money to do 
it with, are worse off cow than they were th* 
year that Abraham Lincoln issued the "Eman- 
cipation Proclamation." j \ 

It I were teaching for what I expect to make, 
and not the good that I may do this people, I ; 
would have left here the next week, and should v 
not have come i ack. But I don't like to give 
up after I undertake, and I went to the next 
station to get a boarding place there, and I was 
accommodated better than I could be hers 
for leas money. Of Course I have to take the 
train night and morning, and I am better 
satisfied at that than I waa here. I would ask 
the question, what is the difference between 
this and > soldier's life? 

My pupils come daily with no books, and 
slate* ana pencils, and I. have nothing to teach 
them with. Can you send m* something that 
I can teach my pupils from. I have twenty 
pupils on roll, and aa soon aa the crop* are 
gathered I shall have a full school. I cannot 
write as much about the place and people as 
I might, because I am afraid of the people. 
I think if I can stand this term, that I cast 
do very welL 
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IJtXTEBB FBOU HAMPTON QBADTJATEB. 

Feom An Indian Gbaduati. At 
«h» Election. One oi Four out of 
Sbtknty. A Sewing Class, Sunday 
School and Reading Cibole. 

FB0M AN INDIAN GBADUATI. 

From two extremely interesting letters 
from one of Hampton's three Indian 
graduates, (Class of 82) we make the 
fallowing extracts—quoting the second 
rnearlv entire. 



among the people, he will, work for money. 
Schools were not in operation there yet, at least 
one was not, and I did not Tlsit them. I remain- 
ed there only one day, then started for home. 
I never was in these Agencies before, and the 
country was new to me, and did not even 
know enough to follow the roads. I only knew 
the direction to Shawneetown, so started for 
that direction without a road. When nights 
came I lay down to sleep anywhere with my 
blanket which I took along. I camped in 
this manner twice before I reached home. 1 
was little uneasy all while, for there is a possi- 
ble danger for anyone to be out like that 
alone; and I never before felt »o much my 



Shawneetown, Indian Terbitom. 

My 14, 1882 

ISasC. 

My Teacher, 

When I arrived here, jour letter 
was in the post office, waiting for me, and in- 
ieod I wa« very glad to hear from'you, as the 
£od advice you gave me was the very thing 
fneeded. We, John Downing and I arrived 
acre Friday evening. SWA of June,. John has 
hft here yesterday for his distant home by 
„y of Cheyenne Agency . We all four, Osh- 
■eneny, John Downing, Antomto Azul, and 
waelf, went together, and one by one we 
were separated until now we are so lar apart. 
Oshkeneny was separated Ifrom us at a place 
•died Grafton, between Washington and rjln- 
etannti, and took the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
Mad for Chicago, and Antomto at St Louis, 
sjdtook train to Kansas City, white Down- 
to and I,came by Bedalia, Mo. , to Muskogee, 
Ekn Territory, where we got off the train 
fkturday evening and staid there all night. 
Xext morning, as we were transported at the 
TOense of the Government, Agent Tuffta paid 
•Shotel bills and, in order to avoid nnneces- 
ma expense of remaining there aday, the Agent 
aired a private wagon, and we set out on Bun- 
«av morning for another three days' tiresome 
journey over the wild praines, hills and 
ionntains. We had some wagon bows and 
a sheet with us, which we set up and spread 
overhead as an awning to keep off the scorch- 
iMg sun. It was very warm too, especially 
towards the middle of the day: but we had a 
nice cool breeze all dsy.and it was quite pleas- 
_t ander the awning. We had our singing 
looks ont and sang a few hymns, such as we 
■ften sang at Hampton Institute, ss the wa- 
gon went up and down over the rough and 
narrow road ; and thought of Hampton and 
its services that day more than once, which 
made us felt so sad as to make us almost cry. 
Thus we spent our Sunday on our way home. 

Bhawnbetowh, Indian Temutokt. 

Sept. 22, 1882. 

J* dear Miu 0. 

I received your letter 
•Bite long time ago, and have Bhemefully 
Selected to answer it sooner; and yours of 
»o 9fA inst. was also received to which I can- 
S put ofl answering any length of time, » 
r attempt to write at once. I have had unn- 
suUy much running round to do over these 
-wines, and baveonce or twice been compell- 
Id to be cnt off from the world nine or ten 
days at a time ; could not get my mail . 

i made a pleasant trip to Cheyenne anu 
Wichita Agencies, in company, part of the 
way with Mr. Taber, Missionary amongst the 
Cheyennes and Arappahoes, last W'-J*'* 
mained in Cheyenne two days and visited the 
schools, got acquainted with its teachers and 
Soils. One of them was not in session on 
lecount of the absence of its .upenntendent. 
I met several boys and girls who recently re- 
tmrned from Carlisle to their people after some 
vears' training. I also met Matches,one of the 
Florida boys, who is at present- occupying a 
situation as Missionary 

the grave of poor Bear's Heart, in the school 
grave yard, upon a beautiful hill. His pcor 
Ltd mother comes there very often to mourn 
foV him according to their custom. I a ways 
and cannot help but feel sorry when I think 
•ihim. He was such a good hearted man, 
thoroughly convinced of the wrongs of his 
past life, and was an earnest Christian—want- 
U to help his people toward a better life. 
And his death was a great loss to the people 
In regard to the schools, there is a great 
deal to be said, and 1 have no time to write 
all They are under corps of experienced 
teachers who are in earnest to do good in the 
cause of Indisn education. They are about 
the best conducted school* in the Territory. 
They are like clock-work -a certain motion of 
the hand fl? the teacher, all pupils get up on 
their feet or down to their seats, and another 
motion, each pupil has his books ..ut or down 
on hiB knees, ready for prayer &c. In my 
opinion they are in every respect up to the 
point where all Agency schools ought to be. 
P Monday I left Cheyenne for Wichita Agen- 
cv 49 miles, on horsebsck.and came there tbo 



alone; ana i 

weakness and need of earnest prayer to 
~od for protection as in these two long 
ights I had in the wilderness. I did not 



nights 1 naa in me w»uviu«.. * — 
even have a pocket-knife or anything like a 
weapon with which to defend myself if any- 
thing should happen. . After absence of ten 
davs I came home. 

jlia, c , I have been receiving the pa- 
pers which you have been so kindly sent me, 
and 1 thank you ever so much for them. 1 
often take them along when Mr. Elliott and I 
go out among Bhawnees, to encourage them 
in every possible good way we could, as often 
we don't come home for two or three days. 
We take our food whenever we happen to 
find it, but very often we take enough to do 



Mr.'Shott is a missionary amongst the 
Shawnees, Sacs, Kickapoos and Pottow ato- 
mies-all under one Agency,— talk four dif- 
ferent lsliguages. I can only speak two. He 
is always busy in going around to see them— 
in their sick- bed or in their fields, and occa- 
sionally preaches a sermon among them. 
Borne will listen and some will not 

We have had a series of meetings in rotto- 
watomie nation lately, and took in eight mem- 
bers, Indians and whites. About twenty-five 
miles south of this place they had organized 
a small church, where they meet and have ser- 
vices and prayer meetings. The church build- 
ing is also used as school room, and is about 
20 x 15, built of logs, and holds about 30. 
Mr. Elliott visits it once a week and has one 
two other places to go. 
Ho and his wife are excellent people. They 
„.e very kind and good and are doing all they 
can to make me feel at home with them It 
is a <rreat comfort to find such people. I will 
now close my letter, and I remain yours grate- 

TnoKAS WlLDCATT AlfOKD. 



which they cast the votes for representatives 
and other county officers there was but one in 
which a man was to cast bis vote and if he 
could not read, he would just as likely cast 
it in the wrong one as in the right one, as 
after every two men voted, the boxes, like 
eardt, were shuffled. This was soon remedied. 
We gave each man his Congressional Ticket, 
and when he had voted this we gave him eight 
tickets, with the names of our nominees for 
House of Representatives. He then put one 
of these in each of the eight boxes, and would 
by doing this surely get his ticket in the right 
one. By giving each man eight tickets, our . 
tickets ran short before twelve o'clock. Pen- j 
men were Tery scarce, and they put me to 
writing tickets for them. Right in the open 
air I began, and wrote until late in the after- 
noon when my handB were stiff. I then gave 
my place to another man who could not do 
very well on account of spelling. The time 
soon passed away and many were left without 
voting. Notwithstanding the unfairness ex- 
ercised, the Republicans elected the Congress- 
man from this District, but I think that they 
did not get one county officer. While color- 
ed men were crowded away from the polls, 
men who called themselves officers of peace 
were allowed to go where they pleased. The 
democrats took the advantage of this. The 
guards would put their badges on men 
who were not guards, allowing them to vote, 
and in this way kept the colored men from 
voting. We hope in the next five or six years 
to bring about in this state political reform, 
and thus render things more favorable for the 
oppressed people. There are four Hampton 
boys in this county. W. Btaid with me last 
night and will be examined to-day. N. sent 
her love. I forgot to tell you that on coming 
home I stopped in Wilmington, during which 
time I visited the school where two of the 
Hampton girls were teaching— one of the 
Class of '81, and the other of the Class of '82. 
They are getting along very nicely, and are 
doing great credit to Hampton. Do not 
think my letter too long. Excuse the news, 
we have none. Hoping to hear from yon 
when you have time to write. 

Your pupil, 



I continue to study and sketch. My father 
gets a paper for me nearly every day, bo I 
shall not want for good reading matter. 

It was so strange to see those Latin and 
Greek scholars falling off at the examination. 
Still a majority of people think you are not 
capable of doing anything unless you have 



laoie OI aoiug anvLuuig unlaw you uavc- 
idea of some dead language. They are 
all astonished at my success. Hampton's course 
will be overestimated by some, I am afraid. 
Before the examination it was underestimated. 

The weather is very warm down here. The 
crops are better than usual. Plenty of 
fruit. Peaches are worth from ten to fifteen 
cents per peck retail, and watermelons are 
worth from two cents to ten cents a piece; 
many of our trees have broken down with 
fruit. If there is no sue i word as fail. I shall 
have more schooling. I have heard from 
Wilson. He is getting along well teaching. 
First grade teachers receive forty dollars per 
month nearly ail through the state, but the 
school terms are very short. I must bring 
this long and dry letter to a close. 

I remain your true and devoted pupil, 



same evening. * "iTi" 

in* in the commissary and cooking 

food He is doing well, and seemed to 
bX wodipirl'e. He said if h; coUd-Hot 
^ a Situation where he can do'scme-good 



\ ' AT THE ELECTION. 

An intelligent young man gives a graph- 
ic account of the obstacles which still 
block the path of the colored voter to 
the polls in some parts of the South. 

" ZTTBTcrNov - 10, 1882. 

Sear Teacher: 
Ton will remember that when I was at Hamp- 
ton, I said to yon that I expected to find 
work somewhere in the "Old State." after 
which I should let you know where I 
was I have done so, and when I tell you that 
on getting home I met there a letter calling 
me to take this school, you may readily see, 
that I did not have much hunting to do. I 
have been teaching for three weeks and to 
thUtime have liked it veiy much indeed. I 
began with quite a small number, but have 
had a daily increase just as the people got in 
their crops, and now my school is quite large. 
Besides my day school, I have a night school 
for those who cannot come in the day, some 
on account of having large families, and oth 
era for various reasons This, as to education 
al matters, is one of tfie neglected spots of 
the South, on account of there being no 
lroads running nearer here than twenty-tw 
les Last year there was completeu 
rough this place, a railroad which brings 
tliis place in a more direct communication 
with the more enlightened parts of the state. 
Thus you may see that we, as teachers, have a 
great deal to do. to get the people up with 
the time, who are now all of a half century be- 
hind. In cases of the greatest importance 
they resort to us for advice, and in the set- 
tling of any question of the least difficulty 
they are bound to hear from the teacher 
though he has nothing to do with it whatever. 
Tuesday the seventh was our election day. I 
was among them all day, and was. pleased to 
see that every thing passed off so quietly, 
though I was sorry to see that jmhee w as ex- 
ercised to such little extent. For the posi- 
tions calling for officers we had nine candi- 
dates No two names op the one ticket, but 
a ticket for each man,~making it necessary 
to have nine boxes at each poll. This was 
done to puzzle those who cannot read. The 
boxes in which the votes were cast for Con- 
gressmen were left down stairs, while the 
Sther eight were taken up stairs in the Court- 
house, under the exclusive supervision of two 
„r three hmoralU "Bourbons" who would al- 
low one man at a time to come in and vote. 



ONE OF FOUE OUT OF SEVENTY. 

This is the sort of record we like to 
receive from Hampton graduates ; a good 
examination. It is this and this only 
that will keep up the reputation of the 
Hampton diploma ; as paper money is 
good only when it has solid specie behind 



were doing In there 
the right boxea 1b 



S. C. Juty/30, 1882 

Mrs. D. 

Dear Teacher: 
I have just completed a three week's course 
at the colored teacher's institute, which clos- 
ed on Friday last. We had a competitive 
examination given us by Colonel Thompson, 
the State Superintendent of Education. 

Out of seventy applicants, only Jour pass 
ed Namely. Miss Harrison of Columbia, 8. 
C Miss Mary Cling, of Sumpter, S. C. Mr. 
Sawyer, of Bennettaville, S. C. and William 
Jenkins of Columbia, 8. C. - 

Miss Harrison iB a graduate of the" 8. C. 
Normal school which was connected with the 
State university. Miss Cling is a graduate of 
high school in Boston. Mr. Sawyer was 
in the college department of S. C. U., when 
its doors were closed against colored students. 
William Jenkins, is a graduate of Hampton 
Normal Institute. 

We are to receive state certificates which 
are Rood for three years in any county of 
this state Three of these certificates will 
entitle the holder to a life certificate. We 
» examined in Algebra, Arithmetic, gram- 
• History, Geography, principle of letters 
used in writing, position of pen &c and 
pedagogics. I can not say much of my Alge- 
bra but I Buppose I just managed to pass 
although the questions were very fair, and 
were eleven member, but I got along splen- 
didly in all the rest. I can not tell you my 
average, as I have not, as yet, received my 
certificate. 

I have been asked to go to Manning, a 
small town in Clarendon County S. 0., and 
get up a graded scbool. Pay for the first 
year $40. per month. The county will pay 
part of the expenses, and the balance will be 
paid by the churches of the county. 

I was asked by a committee representing 
the churches, the promises are very fair. 
But if I only had a little more education I would 
feel more confident. 1 am going to accept 
and do my best. If you have any suggestions 
to give me about the matter, 1 would be very 
thankful for them. . 

I learned several short methods of working 
examples during the session of the institute, 
which helped me considerably in the exami- 
nation. The twe cases which used to give 
ma so much trouble in Arithmetic, (Profit and 
Lostfsid Brokerage) I had net the least trou- 
ble Witt- 



A SEWING CLASS, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
BEADINO CIRCLE. 

One of our young women graduates 
gives the following interesting story of 
good work under special difficulties, 

N. C. Sept., let, 188a. 

Gen. S. C. Armitrong, 
Dear Sir: 

Being desirous to have my bro 
placed at school, I write to make applir*' 
for him to attend this session. I wtmlc 
applied earlier but thought it best tojfva.- »- 
til I could see my way more clear. Since- 
leaving H ,mine has been a busy life. 

In Nov., 1881, I went to Chatham, Va., to 
assist in the school taught by Mr. Jos. Davis 
and Miss Sallie P. Gregory. We had no 
trouble with the school officers and patrons, 
nor about our salaries. I returned home after 
five months just in to time fill a vacancy of 
two months. I have been teaching at this 

Flace since July, but will close in two weekB. 
should not have come, had I not ' been in- 
formed of the condition of the people and 
how much they needed a teacher. I could 
scarcely realize that in all the years which 
have elapsed since the Emancipation of my 
race these people have never had a day at the 
Public school. I do not know why, for the 
white people have four and five months 
schools each year, and these have to pay tax- 
es ; this school, which is the first they have 
hid, is only for eight weeks. Every thing 
wore such a lonesome appearance I was well- 
nigh discouraged. The nearest house, with 
one exception, is two miles off. My school- 
house is fifteen feet in length, and twelve in 
width, and is made of rough pine logs, with 
hole for a window aDd bench s for seats, 
thirty- one enrolled, and of that i 





L UaVe tULrty-uue Diiivnou, nun — 

her, only three could spell words of two syllay' 
ble. I found there wsa much to be done, an4 
a short time in which to accomplish it, so I 
resolved to waste little time in sighing, and 
by making the best use of my time to carry 
out the motto of the CIbsb of '81, which is > 
"Do the duty which lies before you." I order- 
ed reading books, and slates, and talked until 
the parents who were able bought them. I 
organized a Sabbath School, whi.h is largely, 
attended by all. The children are doing well 

Mrs. D sent me some papers while I was 

teaching at C , and as the others had 

received several packages, I saw no needy/ 
for distributing mine. Lately I gave them 
oilt;they had never owned any, and were 
perfectly delighted. I have the girlB bring 
their sewing to school, and at recess I Bhow 
them how to cut and make their clothes; some 
are making quilts, and two I have taught to 
crochet. y 

I feel that I have done some good, both to 
my race and ravself, although I havfejiad a few 
hardships to endure, and have mado many 
mistakes, I have gained much information, 
and would not have missed the experienee 
for anything. . , 

Will you please send as sion as is possib.e 
about four copies of the •■ Workman,"" to 
my address! I have three subscribers, and 
think others may be secured by circulating 
copies among the colored teachers of this 
lunty I have spoken to those whom I have 
en an.l all asked to sec it. Plesse send a 
ply anil papers before the 15th inst., as my 
school closes on that date. Hoping a favora- 
bly, with many thanks for past favors. 
I am yours gratefully, 




N. 



HORSFORD'B ACID PHOSPHATE, 

AS A COOLIKO DKINE. 

Dn. M. H. HENRY, New York, says : " It 
possesses claims, aa a beverage, beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of medicine, and^ 
in nervous dUeaaet I know of no preparation 
to equal it." 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



rjTOIDEHTS OF ISDUH LITE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

Ivdian Girls' Aooouht of Winoha. Lodge. 

"I guess yon would like to know about our 
sew building. We call it Winona Lodge. 
Well, I am going tell you about it We like 
our new building very much indeed, almost 
everything we have new in Winona Lodge, 
Well, we have a sewing-room and a, Cbapel 
tnd Office, and I dont know how many rooms 
are altogether. Our new building got three 
story, and down in sellar we have wash room,. 
Iron room and bath rooms. And now I going 
tell you about what we do in our new building. 

We have two girls in each room and we got 
everything in it, what we want to used. In 
morning we get up, dressed ourselves and go 
to breakfast Virginia Hall, and come back 
iweep our Halls and steps before we make our 
beda.and when we finished that we clean our 
own rooms, some of us got teachers rooms. 
So we clean our own rooms before we do the 
teacher*, because they get up later than we 
do and I always get ready for school before I 
go to clean the teachers room. Right after 
that I go to school Wad in afternoon we have 
sewing at 1 o'clock and stop it, at 4 o'clock, 
after 4 we 'have study hour. We have lots 
things to do in our new building; we keep our 
new building clean indeed we scrub all the 
kails and steps on Friday,in morning. Satur 
day we scrub our own room too, our teachers 
says our works are all very good indeed, and 
I am verj glad of it and I thought it to my- 
selves we did no*, keep our new building like 
oat in west. 

Rosa Beaeface." 

moving over. 

"O we were so glad to move, but when we 
did move we did not like it the first night 
because in the morning when we got up we 
did'nt have any bell, and our rooms were not 
in geod order, and another thing it rained all 
that week and we had hard time about mov- 
ing our things over. But we got out alright 
at last.' Now our house is in good order. 

FLAT-ROOM. 

We have a large hall for our play room. 8o 
we play most every evening. We don't have 
■tudy hour at night like we use to, but we 
have our study hour from 4 o'clock till 6 o'clock 
and then after study hour we have time to get 
ready for supper. 



O, I mast tell you about our Capt. Wash- 
ington, (one of the colored graduates.) Well 
■he call the roll every <vemag and morning, 
so we named her captain. Some Saturdays 
S she has time, we march sometime* out of 
doors, and some in our play-room by the pi- 
ano, and once in the Assembly room. 

SBWIH8 ROOM. y 

I forgot to tell you about our sewing room. 
We have a large room to sew in. We sew ev- 
ery afternoon except Saturdays. 

LADHDRT. 

I must tell little about our new Laundry. 
Well my wash-day comes Wednesday morn- 
ing. Capt. Washington has charge of the 
laundry. The Captain told us that we must 
keep our laundry clean as our parlor, so our 
laundry is pretty clean, but it is not quite fin 
isked yet but it will Boon be finished . 

HONDA Y SCHOOL. 

We have Sunday School in Winona Lodge, 
and we are divided into different classes. 
They are divided into eight classes. 

Annie Ltmak." 



"All of ub Indian girls enjoy Btaying over 
here very much, and think we try to keep it 
nice and clean, so when the white people 
come to see it will look nice aud clean. I 
think if we try keep it nice ( I am not very 

sure, this what I think) I think Miss 

will say " The Indians are learning how to 
keep the building nice and clean." I dont 
think she can quite say it yet, but when she 
does I will be glad and we all will be 



SCRUBBING. 



! glad. 



Miss Lovey says— Lets us hurry and get 
through scrubbing before the teachers get up. 
So it look nice and clean." Wo scrub our 
rooms and every thing in the building- have 
our rooms looking as nice as the halls for 
when the people come they want to see our 
rooms looking nice as the halL Wo wash 'the 
windows, jfce halls, and sweep the verander, 
and we try to keep them clean. r 
) Mart Goulet." 

"Some girls are going scrub on Saturday this 
Wg hall, I like to scrub very much because 
this house always want to be clean like the 
wuite people houseB. 

Rebecca Maxueutb." 

"Wk have a piano in this building, but I 
don't think it belongs to the Indian girls be- 
***se when we play on it by ourselves, they 



always make us stop. I like to play on the 
piano. The teachers always give us zero if 
we don't mind them what they told us, and 
some of the Indian girls like to work .but 
some of them don't like to work because they 
are lazy. 

Mart Hihmak." 
"The teachers that room in Winona Lodge 
invited the teachers that room in Virginia 
Hall. They came over here and had a party 
last night and when they went to school this 



ART TrAVERSIB.' 



morning they looked so | 



"I am very glad because tomorrow we all 
going to have warm house with the Indian 
boys tomorrow night I think the white peo- 
ple were very kind indeed to give us the 
money to build our new house with, and I 
think it is very good for the Indian girls to 
learn while they here so when they go back 
they can teach their own folks how to work 
too. , 

Hattib Miles." 



A LETTER FROM CHIEF KEOK UK. 1 
Mr. Townsend, Government Inspector 
of Indian Agencies, sends us an interest- 
ing letter from the Chief of the Sac and 
Pox tribe, prefacing it with statements 
and comments which add to its interest, 
and we print both letters. 

Department of tub Interior, 
Office 'of Indian Affair*, 
Washington, November let, 1882. 
Editor Southern Workman, — 

Enclosed I send you a letter from" Keokuk, 
father of Nellie and Btep father of Mary, now 
at Hampton. Do you wonder I take a deep 
interest in the Sac and Fox children at school 
with you f If this letter had been written to 
reflect the views of Borne other person or per- 
chance to sound the praises of the interpreter 
or amanuenaia ( as is too generally the case 
with this class of communications} it would 
possess little interest for me and I ahould re- 
gard it as of minor importance: but Keokuk 
expresses only his own leelings and honeBt 
convictions, as he has repeated them to me 
time and time again. It comes like the voice 
of one crying out in the wilderness of intel- 
lectual darkness, and emanating from the 
Bource it does, may justly be regarded as a 
remarkable letter. I know there is no Bham 
in or about it; no high coloring to it and that 
the appeal for "more light" is earnest and sin- 
cere. . 

The Sac and Fox are a proud people : rich 
in annuity monies legitimately obtained from 
the sale of lands and past treaties: they are 
arrogant and correspondingly indolent as they 
are rich and haughty, and while recognized as 
semi-civilized are, as a rule, as devoted to their 
Indian customs, their traditions and the re- 
ligion of their fathers as they were fifty, prob- 
ably an hundred years ago, and far more so 
than many of their lee* civilized neighbors. 
It is their pride and boast that they are In- 
dians; they teach their young people that they 
are all rich and need not work, and that the 
religion of their fathers is the best religion 
for the Indian. This is the worst type of 
barbarism and must inevitably lend to retard 
their growth, their progress and their civiliza- 
tion. 

They are intelligent, kind hearted people; 
true to themselves and each ; other, and re- 
spectful to their neighbors both white and In- 
diana. They are no more dUposed to become 
hoatile or go upon the war-path than the col- 
ored race in Virginia and while they possess 
many noble characteristic ( I might add vir- 
tues ) and few vi^es, they are wickedly and 
wilfully perverse in their opposition to the 
civilizing processes of this nineteenth century. 
They watch with keen and rapt attention the 
ceaseless march of civilization, yet refuse to 
"fall in "and keep step with the advancing 
column: they hear the gloriouB anthems of. 
universal freedom aud^ progress, but turn a 
deaf ear to their inspiring Btrains: they see 
the curling smoke of distant work shops and 
factories, listen to the hum and din of a thou- 
sand industries, but contend that such things 
although good for the white man are " bad 
medicine." for the Indian; they hear the whis- 
tle of the locomotive and the click of the tele- 
graph breathing a mysterious language with 
voiceless tongue, but believe them to be the 
the children of the Evil Spirit: they regard 
with deep coucern advancing emigration and 
itstirelesB tread sweeping across the Continent 
even down to the isles fif the sea, yet the ad- 
vantages and golden opportunities thus placed 
before them are rejected and they refuBe to 
reap the harvest brought to their very doors,. 

In the midst of this moral obscurity and 
darkness Keokuk is the only man to raise 
his voice in condemnation of the course his 
tribe is following. Single handed and alone 
he battles alike with friend and foe in nil ef- 
forts to begat and promote among them a dif- 
ferent spirit Criticised, almost ostracised 
for having adopted the "white mans way" he 



goes forward in his faithful devotion to his 
people, and by precept and example endeavors 
to lead where he knows he cannot drive them. 
To encounter the ridicule and derision of an 
enemy is no mean test of a white-mans cour- 
age! Keokuk has not only this but that of 
friends and relatives likewise. 

To withstand the tide of popular sentiment 
and prejudice tries the metal of many a man 
and woman, and mental Goliaths often quail 
and quake and succumb in the presence of 
these over awing and imperious masters: but 
Keokuk meets this and more with quiet for- 
titude, and by his very example of forbearance 
commands the respect and confidence of his 
tribe and at the same time administers an 
effective reproof which exerts a civilizing in- 
fluence among them. They may profess to 
ignore and assume to deny it, but nevertheless 
it manifests itself in many ways in the lives and 
manners of those who surround him and with 
whom he comes in contact. In many reapectB 
he is a remarkable man, and in some BenBe a 
atateaman and philanthropist. 

The question of compulsory education is 
seriously considered in many places in our own 
country, and in aome foreign countries ia re- 
lied upon almost wholly for educating the 
masses, and may yet be introduced, as Keokuk 
admits, as an important factor in the great 
problem of Indian civilization. 

He iB son of old Keokuk (in whose honor 
the city of Keokuk was named) one of Black 
Hawk's noted warriors, and possesses many 
traits of the sire aa well as of Black Hawk 
himself, whose blood still courses through the 
veins of bis tribe and by whom the memory 
of that old chieftain is honored and revered 
almost with affection, even to the present day. 
The subject of this sketch is somewhere past 
fifty years uf age, a full blooded Indian, and 
does not speak a word of English. The empty 
holes and slits cot in bis ears bear barbaroiiB 
witness of his early history. Only a few 
years ago be was bedecked with paint and 
feathers, wore bis blanket, and joined in the 
dances and dog feast: but now the light of a 
new civilization has dawned upon him and he 
lives comfortably in a brick house (built by 
the government for him) cultivates quite a 
Little patch of ground : always has a nice gar- 
den with considerable fruit, and lives as a man 
ought to live. In addition to this he has be- 
tween four and five hundred head of cattle 
and if fortunate will soon be a prosperous 
stock raiser. 

While bis neighbors and all the leading men 
of bis tribe, without exception, dress in native 
costume, not a few priding thenselves upon 
their stylish (f) headgear, highly ornamented 
buckskin leggings and moccasins and richly 
decorated blankets, Keokuk can be seen any 
daj in his plain farmer dress, while on Sunday 
he appears in a genteel suit of black broad 
cloth, white linen, polished boots/ driving to 
church with his fi.mily in a spring wagon 
drawn by a pair of well matched blacks. 

The picture is not overdrawn, and others 
who know him more intimately than myself 
will bear testimony to the truth of these state- 
ments. It has been said that the "only good 
Indian is a dead Indian or the kind used as 
signs in front of cigar stores" but I ask shall 
such a man as Keokuk be thus compared ? No. 
I will not ask the question I it would be an in- 
sult to him and a wicked libel upon his many 
noble qualities. I only wish the public gener- 
ally could understand and would believe that 
with the Indians as with the Whites there are 
good men and bad men; smart men and fools: 
leaders and followers ; that among the Indians 
you find liars, drunkards, thieves and murder- 
era, but that human nature in its normal con- 
dition ib the Bame everywhere, whether glossed 
over with a white, a bronzed or a black Bkin, 
and until our intercourse with the Indian is 
based upon the eternal principles of "doing 
as we would be done by" we must expect the 
Indian to continue to be a very "bad Indian." 

Human nature iB very like a banana; direct 
it from either extremity and when you get 
down to the substance it is just the same. 

I am fully persuaded that a goody goody 
kind of policy, or a good Lord and good Dev- 
il kind of policy or a nplicy of extermination 
will not develftjpnhe heal aide of my nature, 
and the rule applies to the Indian as to our- 
selves. 

Very respectfully, 
E. B. Townsknd. 

Sac and Fox Agency, 
Indian 't erritory, June 21th y 1883. 
Mr. E. B. Townsend. 

Dear Friend. 

Tour kind 

letter is at hand. Dear friend, you don't 
know how much good I felt when I received 
your letter, to hear that you are well and also 
the children, tell them for me not to be lone- 
some, but to make up their minds to learn 
the work they went there to learn. Tell 
them not to think about home in the Indian 
Territory. They must learn first, and be 
prepared to teach their people, and their 
example may help to lead the rest of the 
young people to the light of civlizati on. 1 
hope to sc* them back in their homes well 
taught, and well prepared to take hold and 
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help the rest of the young people to see what 
education can do, not only for white people 
but what it can do for Indian also. It ia a 
great mistake in our leading men now, to re- 
ject it and refuse to send their children to 
school. I am ashamed of it but as it is I 
must bear it a while longer. If it were in my 
power I would send every last one of the Sac 
and Fox children to some school where they 
might learn to do for themselves when they 
become men and women. I hope the Govern- 
ment will instruct our agent to urge it upOM 
our leading men to Bend the children to 
school. It is the only hope, we have for thai 
young people of our tribe. Friend, you know 
yourself, you have been with us long enough 
to agree with me. My friend it is high 
time to do something. The work must b* 
done Boon or we must be left in the dark. 
The reat of the Indiana are far ahead of our 
people. It is a ahame to think about the 
foolishness of our ,'eading men in- the tribe, 
not seeing what is before them and how far_ 
ahead thtfotber tribes are to day — I must stop. 
You know how I feel towards my people. I 
do wish thaw would do better for their ow» 
good. You also Btate in your letter the cxpeE- 
Bea of my children. I am still thankful to learm 
that the Government is still -willing to add 
something to the money furnished by me to 
pay the expenses of my children from this 
agency to Hampton. Friend, you know that 
I will do all I can to encourage the children. Yo» 
keep the money for them and give it to them 
when you think they ought to Tiave it, or t» 
the teacher for them, and send me the account 
from time to time. Please see that the girle 
use the money rightly, and that they / get it 
if you leave it in the hands of somebody else. 
1 am willing they should use the money, Vansl 
tell them for me to be good girls and learn att 
they can and fast as they canjj Farewel" 
dear Friend, I hope to see you agun, 

Your friend—- 
Chief Keoette. 

Please write aoon. 

4— ■ 

CIVILIZATION 

V8. 

AN INDIAN PEOPHET£SS. 
Additional testimony to the fine quali- 
ties of Cbief Keokuk comes opportunely 
in a letter to Inspector Townsend from 
the Agency, which we are allowed by him 
to publish. It contains also an interesting 
account of a recent conflict between tha 
new ideas of civilization and a revival of 
auperatition from theurfsioDS of an Indian 
prophetess, in which, through the influenoa 
of the valiant old chief and the remember- 
ed counsels of his friend, civilization 
seems to be getting the best of it 

Col. & B. To' 



WathingUm, D C. 
Dm Sir:— / 

Our mutual friend — Keokuk, handed'' sm 
your tetter dated Washington, Oct. 28th, and * 
requested me to acknowledge the receipt 
thereof.—" What shall I say to him in replyF* 
was my first question after carefully reading 
the same.— "Tell him" said Keokuk, as a 
smile spread over his handsome face, and hk 
eyes were blinking, in a vain effort 1o dissi- 
pate the mist that was fast obscuring his vi- 
sion,—" that his letter has made my heat 
very glad." It was a manly exhibition of s~ 
genuine feeling, such as an Indian seldom inW 
dulges in, and speaks plainer than pen or 
tongue'ean portray, the nobleness of the oM 
chief's nature. 

He bade mo to tell you that " the outlook ~ — - 
tuward the ultimate civilization of this peo- 
ple is better to day than ever before." " That 
the opposition you encountered while here, ia 
slowly but surely giving way." "Thatfyoar 
talk has set his people to thinking^" and your 
words have been repeated till almost every 
Indian in tlic tribe has them indelibly-im- 
pressed upon his memory. Soon after yom 
went away, a Shawnee woman living in tha 
Northeastern purt of the Territory, created 
quite a stir among all the tribes by repeating a 
vision she had seen, and a talk she had had 
with the Great Spirit, wheh site was in a cata- 
leptic state. She stated that she died— in 
fact all her friends say that she was dead —and 
while in that state the Great Spirit revealed 
to her bis will concerning the red man. it is 
a long story, but can be summed up in few 
words. The substance of it was that tha 
Great Spirit was angry with the red man, for 
having adopted, in any part, the white man's 
ways — and the only thing they could do to 
appease his wrath was to go back at once to 
their ancient ways and customs; throw away 
every thing the white man had made ; dram 
in the skins of animals killed in the chase,not 
with powder and ball, but by the how and 
arrow. Drink no more coffee, nor "fire 
water, "Ac, &c., for if .they continued to do 
these thing! the Grrtt Spirit had sworn la bis 
wrath to itterly destroy the whole earth,. Aa. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



[Dm., 1881. 



Many councils were called to consider this 
matter. The 8h»wneea, Kickspoos, PoUwa- 
tamies. Uchees. some Creeks, Caddoes, 
Cheyennes, and Sac and Fox, together with 
Otoe, and Iowas, canvassed the matter for 
aom? toe! Gray Eje. and OMnku** 
with .heir followers, were terribly excited 
about it, and for a time it looked as though 
lEf were bound to take the back track but a 
,eectioncame,and on the whole Keokuk thinks 
Sodwffl result from it. Cup pa he, (Chief) 
fnd Man-a-to-wa (Councilor) have joined 
hands with Keokuk, ancTthe other Chiefs 
bare withdrawn much of their °PP°»f ™ '° 
the mission school. Keokuk thinks there 
•will be more children in school this winter 
than ever before. . 

Tour counsel while here and your sympathy 
for and with him in his .fforta to educate this 
people has given the old Hero a great deal of 
nerve and Sack bone, and if you should cv- 
Snti him again, you will find him advanc- 
ing; more earnest and outspoken than ever. 
Hebs.le me give you assurance of high re- 
gard, *c, &c. lie also requested me to men- 
tion a matter of business,8omething about his 
land in Kansas that you were to look up when 

famv.ytru.yyou.^ 

Tor Keokuk. 



THE IHDIAH S0HO0L AT ALBUQUEB- 

QTJE. 

The Morning Journal of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, of Oct. 28, gives two columns to a 
friendlv and interesting account of the indus- 
trial school for Indian children established 
™ at that place in 1881 by Rev. Sheldon Jack- 

east Biae oi iuc .ouu.. - v - . to | „,„, D. D. ItT» conducted by the Presbyte- 

retain the old one, which is massive, and dark ^ BoMll (l( Horae Missions under contract 
with age. The walU and ceiling are painted ^ the Dni , ed gutca Government. The 
in the richest and most elaborate style. appropriation from the Government has paid 

Having paid his $34,000 for a"Beat" in the | .r^.., r ..„„ (lw< ..menses of the school. 
Exchange, the member finds that he has 



communicate with the brokers upon the floor. 
On each side of the room rile ten great red 
granite pilasters, with marble bases and bronze 
capitals. At each end of the room is a galle- 
ry from which visitors can look down upon 
the conflicts between bulls and bears in the 
arena below. The President's desk is on the 
east side of the room. The board prefe: 



THE HEW YOBK 8TO0K EX0HAH0E. 



A Stock Exchange is a place where stocks 
axe bought and sold. In the United States, 
bonds representing national, state, county 
and city debts, and the shares of railroads 
banks mining, manufacturing, telegraph 
„d insurance companies are all called stocks. 
The dealers in them are known asstock brok- 
■r. and stock jobbers. In New York the 
traffic in stock is of two kinds, the regular sales 
at the first and Bccond boards, and the oper- 
ations of the street. The first are legitimate, 
and the sales are presumed to be in good faith , 
the second are generally speculative, and are 
often mere gambling or betting b, men with- 
out capital The board of brokers in New 
Tork is composed of more than 1,000 regular 
members, who at their two daily sessions, 
either on their ewn account or as brokers lor 
others, purchase or sell the various stocks 
which are in order. The preudent, secretary, 
treasurer, and governing commitee of 40 
members are the executive of the exchange 
and can admit, suspend, expel and readmit 
members When imember fails to deliver 
or pay for stock as agreed, his name U struck 
from the list, but he may be reinstated upon 
effecting a settlement with his creditors The 
Hew York stock exchange is the wealthiest 
organization of th. kind in the world. The 
oar value of annual sales made is estimated 
atmore than $23,000,000,000, but this 



seat The floor of the Board Room is dest 
tute of seats, save a few here and there a 
the walls. There is nothing to imped, 
course of the members in their struggle with j 
fortune, save a row in the centre, «i 
small iron posts seven feet m height, each 
bearing the name of some stock which is dealt 
In For instance, one post bears on one 
side the name "Western Union ; on the 
other, "Wabash Common." Then at different 
points on tho walls arc cards with the names 
of other stocks up»n them, These are guides 
for the members. If one wishes to deal in 
Western Union, he sees on entering the room 
the card, and near he finds the men who nre 
dealing. He hurries up to the group, which un.y 
be idly talking at that moment, and shouts 
the figure that he will give for 100 shares. In- 
stantly there is a commotion. Hall a ooz< n 
men yell at him the figure they will take 
others join in bids. They shake their bs a ..l 
each other; they reach after each others 
hands; the; crowd and push, and yell au< 
vociferate. Such a scene in such a group MM 
artist bus depicted in the illustration He 
gives the action well, but bo cannot repro- 
duce the noise. But multiply this group 
by ten, fifteen, or twenty, and then imagine 
the noise that goes up among the blue alio 
gold and fruits and flowers of that g. ; rge.ius 
telling on a "lively day in the streets. Viet 
tors lean over from tho galleries au.t won.icr 
at the tumult below. They cannot catch a 
word that is said, nor can they see a reason 
for the tumult. They see two men who are 
gesticulating in a throng, grasp each other I 
outstretched I fingers, then suddenly subside 
step back, mark upon a small pad tuck the 
memoranda in th.fr pocket, and then perhaps 
rush over to another group, and go through 
similar operations. That simply mean, that 
Mr Bull has sold, say, 200 share, of Wabash 
Common to Mr Bear for 48*. or whatever the 
price may be, and that each has made a mem 
oraTdumof the transaction. At such a Urn. 
the floor of that big room present, a remark 
able sight, crowded with .truggbng men, 
' _ . JP.k ki...K.ri f.c«L as they see their 



about'one half the expenses of the school 
. , The rest has been raised by the Mission Board 
?nd ! aml contributed in the East. The Journal s 
the j ".^bout'ine mile, and a very short mile it is, 
°"' h north of the old town plaza, and on the main 
BIX I mad to Bernalillo, can be seen a one-story 
building, which seems to be builtacross 
the road. The building, unlike most of those 
already passed, has an air of neatness and 
comfort alrout it. Its bright and clean walla, 
and the green blinds, give it a handsome ap- 
pearance that none of the others have, while 
the merrv laugh and one. two, three, of seven- 
ty dusky children convince the visitor at once 
that this is the Albuquerque school for Indian 
children. 

p...«i nK „ut to the placita, the reporter 
iw all the scholars, girls in one line, 
another arms folded, all clean and 
appearance waiting for the signal to 



Honolulu. H. I., October 10th, '«». 
J. F. B. Marshall, Esq, 
My Dear Sir: 
Forty years ago to-day— 16th of Oct., 184», 
you kindly came off to the good ship " Vic- 
toria" and brought Mrs. Demon and myself on 
■hore. Here we »re to-d.y, in good health, 
engaged in the same work upon which we 
then entered. Here I am in my old study, 
with the same surroundings, a little altered to 
be sure, but essentially the same. Our family 
of boys has grown up Samuel is away, and 
about, perhaps, to-day landing in Iceland, Hi. 
wife and two children are in 8an Francisco. 
Edward and his wife and three children live 
here. He is salesman in Waterhouse's,— they 
hav,e a pleasant home. 

Frank is at home busily occupied in hi. 
Chinese mission-work, and hard at work on th. 
lnnguage, in which he is making progress, as 
the literature and history of that Great Em- 
pire of China loom up before his mind. Most 
deeply do I sympathize with him in this 
grand work. I have no sympathy with the 
anti-Chinese feeling now prevailing in the 
United States. It is a twin sister to the hat-, 
red of the Negro, which has cost so much. 
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trohsure and so many lives! Here let i 
th* 1 1 " 



e say 



id tli 



icd the .whole 
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nn.l eccompaj 
they Bang a v t 

seated anil tho meal, which consisted of soup, 
meai and an) quantity « f egctablcs. « as thor 
oughly enjoy d by the little ones, ifth 
partaken nl 'V criterf" 



re anu so iuwj — — — - rJ , 

alnioBt envy you the position into which 
TOO >ave drifted, viz., managing the 
nuances of " Hampton," having in view the 
elevation of the African race in the United 
States You are engaged in a most noble un- 
dertaking. As the BhadowB of life lengthen 
g tables Bet a- i with me tne „ reat mission-work here, in Chi- 
leee the children nft and ot berTands, rises more and more into 
if the lady teach- 1 [wonder that so many yonng men 

>e cabinet organ j „„,, ^„ n ,en can waste their talents in Christian 
its and never look abroad to heathen lands; 
insider your work akin to that of the beBt 
ision work But I didiiot sit down to 
,tc jou a letter on missions. My simple idea 
s that of recalling events on (the 10th Oct. 
is tnor.. l848 
amount 



low mu M^wu.t/uv,-.., — - --- 
moussum covers all sort, of speculative trans- 
actions, including those where no actual trans- 
form stock, otcur., and difference, only are paid 
or adjusted, &eir operations forming in fact 
Jne bulk of^h^sioeasin Wall Street. An 
applicant for admission must he 21 year, old 
a banker, broker, or stock dealer in New 
Tork for one year or clerk to a member for 
£o years, or. member in good standing of 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore or Boston boarrL 
The initiation fee of a member by election has 
recently been fixed at $10,000. and of one ad- 
fSSa by transfer at $500. $34,000 have been 
paid for a se.t. • During business hours, the 
board is in constant communication with the 
financial centre of Europe, and the brokers 
nay $1,000,000 a year for telegram, from Lon- 
don alone. The stock exch ange has Its own/ 
oeculiar terms not generally understood by 
SnV.ders; among those in most frequent « 
are "long" and "short' 



The kitche. under t tie direct charge of 
Miss Patten, is neat and clean, and the store 
room connected with it is filled with all sons 
of food, the largest portion of course being 
light, fine bread, baked in sn adobe oven at 
the school, by Kobert Helbig, his wife Mrs. 
Helbig. Iieiog the cook. 

The old quarters at the school, have alw.vs 
been .ufficiently Urge to accommodate the 
mending little ones, until this year Mr. Bry- 
an found it necessary to erect a new school 
room, 40x20 feet, a sewing room »nd laundry 

fact that the children now have little enough 

"to in. new .awing room Mb. Salome Ver^ 
beck has charge, and the little maidens are 
notes of reference or instruction Me *Jf. n f" fast leaning to use not only th. i needle .but 
bojs,gr.y coated and whil.capped, aarthitSer ™ * then se^ngi. a perfect wonder, 

and tnilher through the thrpng. Anxious their ^ t0 de«rves the great- 

— , „^ snhncrihers hang over tne _ T .i M 

tC«. two school room, in the building 

prided ^M^^oSr-'ouS, 



able sight, crowueu -'v — ■> .■ 

some wTth bUnched faces, a. they «e their 
fortune, .lipping from them. 4,^""'°?^ 
of diacordant cries goes up with a cloud I of 
dust raised by the shuffling feet. Th i floor is 
white with bits of paper-torn menwrandaor 

, _ , - , , ir in.tmctinn. Messenger 



ur kindness canreio mihd.and if Mr., 
and mysell failed to*ank you, we do 
' I still retain the fine edition of the 
Exploring Expedition which_jou kindly pre- 
sented me more than thirty years ago. ■ ' 

I am going to mail you copies of our two 
" Dailies" for to day, and alBo our Wetklie. 
for this week, that you may have a picture of 
Honolulu Oct., 10th, 1882. - ) 

Mrs. Damon and myself made a pleasant 
trip to Lihui, in the spring, and were kindly 
entertained by Mr. »nd Mrs Bice. \ # 

Mr. Damon join, with me, in very kindett 
regards to you and Mrs. Marshall and ab» ■ 
to B U.chers connected with "Hampton 
known to us. With much ..teem and Christian 
affection, Your old fnend^ 



railing, endeavoring ro c~^u '"- -.>-.-- 
.truglliug brokers. There is nothing^eUe 
where like the scene."— Aw'*™ ' Am " nmn 
Encyclopedia, and Ilarpei i Weekly. 



THE H0BTH OaBOLIHA STATE FAIB- 



The Norfolk Landmark has the following 
anpreciative notice of the exhibit made by 
colored farmers at the agricultural fair in 

North Carolina, this fall. , , 

"it the North Carolina State Agncu tural and u 
Fair in Raleigh, the Negroes are largely inter- rf 

Fair in Kate fc , ^ „ eM , uch v™-^ dormilorT , .long the whole of one 



r by nr.. iiuu.».» - — ,. -— 
te Wood, in one of which the scholar, do their 
studying and the other i. a claa. room. In 
the former, ye.terd.y afternoon^. cl« ™ 
reciting in arithmetic, and what surprised 
the visitor was the fact that every scbota 
no matter how small, had a .late and wa- 
lking part in the lesson, to the class room 
a reading lesson was taking the time of the 
teacher and most intereBting it was, the 
w'ri. beinguught entirely b, object ; lesson^ 
and then the letter, and their sounds in tho 



■ . j,, expressing individual 
or deficiency in the holding of » cpeci- 
fiad .lock for .peculative purposes; "bull and 
"bear" designating those respectively who find 
their interest in operating for a rise or fall in 
ihe price of stock! or who, foreaee.ng .. her. 
me or fall, take measure, to protect them 
Sves or muk. a profit on the "turn of the 
market " The bull endeavor, to .ppreci.te, 
o7"tos. up." and the bear to depreciate or 
"null down" the price. „ , 

"The building °cc u E iea ^ ' j°M?w\reets 
Stock Exchange on Broad and New dtreet., 
jnrtont of Walt .treet, wa. rebmU in 1880 
„d is very handsome. The front i. of 
marble elaborately carved. The portico 
baa eight pobahed and carved plllara of 
red granifeV Above it are cut in large 
{JUS th. word. New York Stock Ex- 
change. The work of rebuilding ccat about 
Son 090 The great room of the building i. 
. SeBoard Boom, a picture of which we give 
our readera, through the courtesy of Messrs 

^There Isnot .uoh .noth.r in thi. city cer- 
tainly. It U 140 feet long, fifty four feet wide, 
and from the floor to the loftlylpaneled celling is 
flft, Ave feet. Two tiers of ^ows open 
apod New Street, and give abundant light 
tEder these windows run railing., behind 
whmhm W ngerawaitmbu.ine-houra At 

aach end of the room is another railing, be- 
bJnd which mbacrlber. can congregaM, and 



^"SS-lri^ sr bi.ck 

^^On^clred'Tatmer took th. aecoud 
premium on cotton again.t a large numberof 
competitors, and another received the award 
?a gold medal and nine .prizes^ Facts like 



tTare b~.haf.rof^sun nine through 
the uncertsinty and gloom which surround 
US problem which th? South is «Z 
out, and just in proportion a. the Negioe. 
bring forth the fruits of honest toil, a. the 
exhibitor, at th. North Carolina Fair have 
done, will they advance in the esteem of aU 
classes and towards tnose just vtew. of do- 
mestic economy andre.pect for law which 
Sr.t the bottom of the qualifications for citl- 

«n.hi P 1° ««« lhe col0red ? h rm Tt 
Tove referred to, we venture to ..y ^ that 
™«. h. ert down as a rea.on.ble certainty 
rh.It^., dono"pend their time in hearing 
sneeches from untruthful, disreputable, or 
rt«™r.te Doliticel adventurer.; or waste 
time-time being their money 
-in gorging themselves .t barbacues, or in 
ye Ming Uke m.uiacs in torchlight proceasions. 
SucJ. mena. tho.e who have been among th. 
ex*bitor."n Raleigh, de^rv. ofj U«fa 
Rtau. and we hope, unhappily we do not ex- 
peTw »«"b. piople of color following their 
example in Virginia." 



Amanha.no right to occupy ■«hhijjh 
moral ground. th»t he is con.untly so i" 
above Els fellow, that he can be of no earthly 



dormitory, aiuug — 
side .re the double bed. for the boys, the 
■.ppesrance of which .how. that somebody 
has an eve to their cleenllnew. The girl b 
h ."eping J .partment..are in an ^dode room 
just opposite the sewing room, and this u .1 
Jo a part of the domain of Miss Verbedt. 

One fourth of the boy. ari »l«»J« » ^ work 
outride thebuilding in the garden, or fleli is or 
on the building. They are under the charge 

"'The average atUndance last y.« w« forty 
.even, while thi. year it bid. fair to be seven 

t ¥n7on«£L»C.pt- 
Unoent of th. Carlisle «Wk* ^»T»"»'frSS 
here l»st week h. remuked that judging from 
whl The Inditm. at the different settlemenu 
he visited said of the schoo here, he believ 
.d that three hundred P»P* "»°'f ~ m w ',£ 
the school when the proper building, were 
erected." 

F0BTT YEAEB A HISSIOHABT- 
The Tenerable "Father Damon," tor 
forty years chaplnin of the Seamen's 
Bethel »t Honolulu, in the Ssndwioh 
Islands, writes thus pleasantly of his long 
service, which has bat increased his sym- 
oathy tor »nd faith in all missionary work. 
If « U,e shadows lengthen," the level sun 
rays are lengthening too. ( 



CHEISTMA8 001OBG TS TTJBXEGEE- 
The foUowing note ha. been received from 
our Hampton graduate, Mr. Booker T.WasUng- 
ton Principal of the State Normal School in 
Tuskegee, Alabama; We hope he may pick 
npsome fruit for hi. Chri.tm.» tree The 
school building of this normal and mdustnsi 
school for colored youth, ha. been built dur- 
ulgThe p»t ye„ d a cost of *.600.00,»nd U 
all paid for, chiefly by the personal effort, of 
Mr. Washington Mid hi. assistant pnucpal. 
Miss Davidson-After such goodwprk, a tittle 
rejoicing »eem. timely and /well earned. 
Christmas comes but once a y^ear. 

TUBKROKE NpaMAL SCHOOL, T^O^ALA. 

Dkae Gshkbal;— « 

The amount sent by you from 
•F» of Massachusett,i. receiveds,and through 
vou we return our thanks. 
J In thi. I hope you will not think me assum- 
ing too much. We want very much to have 
a 5hrifltmu tree or something of the kindl™ 
our studenU, Christmas, as they know little of 
.uch luxuries. \f . . 

1 write to sak if you could, wHhproprielr, 
suggest the matter to raw friend North, w. 
could pr, vide .omething ourselves but ths 
efforU we have had to make for out. bnilding 
leave u. with but few resources. \ 
Yours faithfully, \ 
BooxebT. Was himotoh. 




THE COLUMBUS BUGGY GO?, 

Columbus, Ohio, it the Inrffett fsctory In the wefflu 
for inwlio MEWa. Ph.loul, Surreji and Ctx- 
ii«ee», and «o site more rcml »»luc for the money 
than any other manufacturer*. Dealers »et. our 
,e" le.'e.ervwbe™. Nam. of aear.it will t>. 
Bent with pricea. 
Bo sura, brfor. buytoE, to •"i^!^ , D S£3l£ 
„ be found on th. rear B^rnaaun^ 

a**. 
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A papf rtad by 3. a Armttnmf at Uf mmtnnmi s/Ms 

American MUtUmary Afottatlon *l Olratland. 

Oku. Oct, tuh. in 

Betides the fifty- nine thousand Indians in the Indian 
Territory, there are about two-hundred thousand of 
whom about fifty-five thousand are wholly supported by 
Government, forty.flve thousand are partially maintain- 
ed, and one hundred thousand receive little or no aid. 
They occupy two hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles of land, nine tenths of It graxing land ; the rest 
is suitable for agriculture. Its constantly increasing 
ralue from ite mineral wealth and the building of rail- 
roads, presses hard upon its thriftless occupants, who 
stand right in the line of progress, and must either change 
or perish. 

Meanwhile their source of subsistence, game, is dis- 
appearing, and more and more they will depend either 
on public charity or en stealing their food, unless 
taught to take care of themselves. 

TFIK "CIVILIZED" tbtbks. 

The Indian question is upon us ss never before. 

Those in the Iddian Territory and the few thousand 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin.New York, North Carolina, and 
other states, say seventy-five thousand in all, are the rem- 
nants of tribes who formerly lived East of the Miisisippi 
river, sre inclined to sgricultttre and domestic life, and 
have been considered superior to the nomadic tribes of 
the West. They long since ceased to trouble us, and 
are, at some places, making commendable progress in ed- 
ucation, stock raising, and agriculture, bee'des generally 
holding their own in numbers. Still, to a large extent, 
they seem fixed in a half civilized, half pagan state; 
lackiug their earlier manliness for the want of hardship 
and discipline in their lives', keeping up their heathen 
rites and dances, living in poverty, without law, de- 
moralized more or leas by annuities, and destitute of the 
conditions that crea'e character and self reliance. 

They need practical education ; a few are already at 
Hampton and Carlisle ; five hundred mere should have 
the opportunity. More than this, their tribal relations 
should be broken up : homesteads, inaliensble for at 
least twenty five years, should be assigned, and they 
should be left as citizens of the several states in which 
they are to vote and be voted on. 

Reservations are merely places for herding Indiana; 
temporary, necessary expedients, that, after a given 
time, may become growing evils. Herding Nrgroes in 
like manner would have been a curse to both the white 
and black races. There has been more sentiment than 
sense in treating the Indians as a separate people. It 
was a kindly meant, but, as to its results, a cruel plan. 

This pBrt of the red race have suffered most from the 
whites; their comfortable Eastern homes have been 
broken up. thrifty farms and fruitful orchards abandon- 
ed for a Western wilderness, where thousands have died 
from exposure; their record has been the saddest part 
of the " Century of Dishonor." 

THE WILD TB1BBS. 

The destruction of the buffalo has been more trying 
to the Indian than was sudden emancipation to the Ne- 
gro. The latter changed the reletlnns-'rather than the re- 
alities of life ; the former the realities rather than the 
relations. The one remained on its old foundation of 
land and labor; any shifting was voluntary. Game, the 
support of the other, has failed, and they have been 
ronghly pushed from tract to tract, till pauperism seems 
the only fixed fact of their life. 

The human machine, after running for centuries, does 
not readily reverse itself: the strain on the Indian is 
tremendous ; was greater ever put upon men? Force to 
control them, chanty to weaken them ; wisdom demands 
self-help as the condition of charity. Exigency 
is man's beat teacher; it makes him creative. The 
facta of human nature and of experience have bean 
ignored in our treaties with the Indiana, probably bo- 



cause we never really conquered them but pu rchssed 

peace on the best terms we could make. v ' 

Carrying the Indian from helplessness to self support 
is the most difficult administrative problem of our coun- 
try. The Negro has taken care of himself. The" forty acre 
and a mule" method would have ruined the raco. He 
was thrown on himself, snd given a vote ; dangerous as 
it once seemed, who would now have it otherwise! 

The Indian is fed till he shall become self-supporting, 
which gives him a motive for not becoming so. He 
alone, of all men on the earth, finds in industry not a re- 
ward but a penalty. The Shoshones, when a reduction 
of rations was suggested, threatened to atop cultivat- 
ing their fields. 1 

A few may go to work, but the whole line will not 
move forward while rations and other gratuities sre is- 
sued, as now, to lines of ragged, wretched looking 
mendicants, who are helped for the asking. Treaties 
must be kept; but the treaties contemplate ultimate 
self support, and the necessity of education to that end. 
It is, I believe, quite within their spirit to withhold sup- 
plies from the lazy and intractable. 

At Yankton, Devil's Lake, Cheyenne River, and at 
other points, efficient Agents kept the schools full, and 
the Indiana busy by the argument to the stomach, which 
is their weak point. It is, I believe, the starting point 
of Indian civilization. 

On the Fort Hall reservation, in Idaho, I recently saw 
fields of wheat, oats and potatoes; two thirds of the 
tribe bad become farmers, besides owning herds of cat- 
tle, because a former agent had issued the coffee and 
sugar rations, which the rad man dearly loves, only as 
each one successively staked out, plowed and planted 
kis allotted little farm. 

The nation's, gratuities may do the Indian as much 
good as they are now doing him harm, if wisely ad- 
Bsiaistered, especially the luxuries, which afford the 



best leverage. He is managed by a class of men, 
whose title, in spite of shining exceptions, is a 
by-word and a reproach. - Decayed clergymen, hun- 
gry politicians, and the broken of ever] profession are 
not the ones to make citizens of the red man. - Fifteen 
hundred or two thousand dollars a year will not secure 
first class men who must travel fsr with their families at 
their own expense and be liable any day to discharge 
and disgrace. 

By refusing adequate salaries. Congress, (and Con- 
gress means the people ) decides that the Indian's great- 
eat need shall be unsupplied and that at a comparatively 
trilling cost. Millions for food and dry goods, but 
not one or two hundred thousand dollars -nore that 
men of repute and of capacity may go to the Agencies. 
Good beef, fiour. and shoes, but second rate men, whose 
average official life is less than two years, is the present 
policy for them. 

The tender mercies of the government to the Indians 
sre cruel ; the much talked of treatment of the slsve own- 
er was tender by comparison. The solf interest of the 
Southern barons was humanity itself in contrast with the 
course of men sent in the name of a high duty, many of 
whom are tempted if not forced into corruption. I 
would throw no slur on the good men among them, of 
whom the country is not worthy. \ 

The Indian is a child and needs a father ; physically 
mature, be ia mentally an infant ; be stands proudly but 
helpless on the track of a locomotive. He will not heed 
the advice of a white man inferior in natural force to 
himself; and such, as a rule, he haa to deal with. No 
wonder the young prefer their own leaders. In the 
school of civilization only object lessons are good for 
much What lessons we have given the Indians I 

Recent agitation has chiefly concerned the education, 
lands and rights of the race, and decided progress has been 
made in that .direction, but the Indian has not moved. 
'He must be touched; the high and the low must come 
together; virtue will go out of one into the other, as 
it did-into her who once touched the hem of a sacred 
garment. 

There is no salvation in acts of Congress ; it is from 
the springs of action within. To awake these in the 
bosom at the Indian snd to consummate it in Christiau 
character, is the work of individual men, by constant 
and by personal influence. 

The Indian question is first, one of organization; and 
second, one of executive duty; of conditions and of ac- 
tion. In the former, of late years there has been much 
progress. Respecting the latter, there has been little; 
crops and herds have somewhat increased, nnd educa- 
tion has advanced, but executive work drags because 
there ia n body to do it. Men are the need of the hour, 
and money to provide for their wants. 

At the northern frontier outposts this summer, for the 
first time, the soldiers remained in their barracks. At 
the forts in Montana and Dakota, which I recently visit- 
ed, there was general respect for Indian prowess, and be- 
lief in his capacity and in his wrongs. "Were I an In- 
dian, I would fight," seemed the feeling of all. 

So far as army officers are gentlemen of character, force, 
of experience with the red man, and of humane ideas 
( for there are opposing views, ) I believe they are bet- 
ter fitted than any othera to settle the Indian question. 

Their datructm work is nearly done ; it has fitted 
them for the tonttrueliw work to be done. As officers, 
they have peculiar advantage over civilians of the same 
cupncity and worth ; far less temptations, and far strong- 
er standing ground for the control of Indians. One half 
of the sixty agencies might well be pnt at once under 
selected officers — not that it is strict military duty, but 
it is not an "Old woman's work," as one of high rank 
said of Captain Piatt's effort. The latter ia indirectly 
doing more than any two regiments for the pacification 
of the Indian — the army's special business. 

Railroads are doing the work of pioneer and mission- 
ary combined ; peace is not far off. There will soon be 
need of the army only as a national police, and half of 
the fifteen thousand troops at the West may be dis- 
pensed with . What better service can a 'ew of its ac- 
complished officers undertake than building up our civi- 
lization at its weakest point. 

Only by personal devotion can the Indian be rescued 
from a sad fate. That has, under God, created the great 
result* of the missionary work throughout the world in 

r ° The Tabore of the Rlggs's, Williamson's and of Bishop 
Whipple, and others, during the past half century, in 
the western wilderness, has been a seed sowing of which 
the resultsnre now sppearing. The men they have 
touched and taught are those who are now breaking 
from the old superstitions and asking for light, while 
official dealings have scarcely a moral result to show for 
armies of Agents and vast annuities. 

Only the light of Christian truth and example, steadi- 
ly shining, can lift men up. The missionary work a- 
mong the CherokeeB and others, and for the Sioux at 
Sisseton, Fort Sully, and Santee agencies, in Dakota, 
where once wild Indians are settled in so peaceful, pros- 
perous homes, that " a stranger traveling through the 
country would not think that he was on an Indian reser- 
vation," attest the complete success of the Congrega- 
tional, Episcopalian and Presbyterian Societies. Peoria 
Bottom, where I visited in 1881, is a charming village 
of twenty Christian families, in plain homes, created by 
the energy and wisdom of the Rev. Thomas L. Riggs. "In 
proportion to the sid and means employed, no missions 
to the heathen since the Apostolic sge have been more 
successfufthen those of the American Aborigines," de- 
clares one of these bodies. Btill there have been many 
weak and disappointing missions and missionaries. 

Such work cannot be inspired from Washington, 
though it may supply many of the conditions of it; a 
purified civil service would do more for the Indians than 
for any part of a class in the country. Good agents 
would create a moral* like a favoring tide for the Christ- 
ian teacher. . 

The point of the Indian question I believe to be hon- 
esty and capacity in dealing with him; given that, and 



the rest will work itself out; without these, oceans of 
good intentions and of money are naught. Within tea 
years, the Indiana could be citizens, and there would be 
no Indian question but one ot Christian effort. 

Can anything be dono to improve the cumbrous ma- 
chine that is so well fitted not to do it i 

The present able and faithful Commissioner of Indian 
affairs is only a clerk of the Secretary of the Interior. 
He should be the head of an independent bureau or 
department, not as now, with an insufficient and poor- 
ly paid Bet of clerks. 

His office feels the parsimony of Congress, as does 
nearly every faithful effort that concerns the Indian. 

The government should appoint its own officers ; the 
Churches their own. The latter have made a failure in 
nominating agents; it is not in their line; it creates a 
mixed responsibility ; and the privilege has been abused. 

It is a question how far Indians may at once become 
citizens and voters of the various states. I believe that 
to-day Oregon, California, and Colorado, could taka 
better care of their Indians than is now done should they 
be allowed the ballot. That power would, as it did in 
the South, compel attention to the welfare of the igno- 
rant voter. Would not Oregon do as much for the en- 
franchised Indians as Virginia has dono for the enfranchis- 
ed slaves? 'Homesteading, edufetion and legal rights, 
would fall into line naturally, awd not be forced as they 
are, upon an unwieldy, indifferent Congress. 

Recent visits to the country of the Sioux, Crow and 
Bannock Indians, have impressed me with the favoring 
conditions there by way of extensive grazing lands on 
which they can raise cattle, for which, from all accounts, 
they are especially adapted. 

tieneral Alfred T. Terry, declares the solution of the) 
Indian question to be in one word "Cows;" his success 
with four hundred Cheyenne csptive warriors who, 
under chief Dull Knife, made one of the most desperate 
and brilliant raids of our own or sny history, goes far to. 
sustain his view. They are now peaceful, prosperous 
herders on the Rosebud river, under the care of Captain./ 
Ewer, of the general's etsff. They only lack Christiana, 
teaching, and that they sadly need. p' 

The three thousand live hundred Crows are as wild 
paijanB as there are on the continent, but I witnessed a 
work which in less than ten years will, if sustained, 
place every lodge on a cattle ranch of ita own. The> 
Agent in charge, last spring, induced ninety Indians of 
both sexes, sixty of whom had never worked before, to 
cultivate a farm of seventy-five acres, which hsd been 
divided into twenty-four lotsj each lot having been as- 
signed to a family. 1 saw them last August gathering 
their crops. The next season each family will be Bet- 
tied on the legal allotment of one hundred and sixty 
acres of farm land, one hundred and sixty acres of 
grazing land, with eighty acres besides for each one of 
tho lodge; on condition that ten acres of land shall be 
fenced in, the Agent will build a house. He expects to 
persuade the tribe to convert their sixteen thousand po- 
nies into cattle, place them all in a fertile, well watered 
region in the Big Horn mountains, on lands of their 
own, and to sell a large part of their five millions of 
acres of reservation land, investing the proceeds in stock. 

Their lessons in farming will fit them to raise wheat, 
oats, potatoes, and hay, which command high prices; 
and create fixed homes, which a purely grazing life, 
would/not do. 

On most of the reservations there is farm land enough- 
along the rivers for Indisn agriculture, and abundant 
pastures; these turned to account by well directed, per- 
sistent effort, would, in a few years, break the miserable, 
herding of Indians, and (always providing for the nun- 
alienation of lands, for at least twenty- five years) white*, 
would settle In their midst, and, in spite of some bad 
men, the Indian would find contact with a thrifty race 
the greatest help toward hit temporal salvation. Tho 
five thousand Sioux at Standing Rock are most favora- 
bly aituated as to lands, while many thousands on other 
points of the Missouri are most unfortunate m this re- 
spect. 

This method is illustrative rathe, than exhaustive, 
for there are special conditions affecting each tribe that 
would modify any general plan. Uniformity of treat- 
ment would be absurd. 

The Indian is, I think, placed where, if encouraged, 
he can well work hie way to self support 

The policy at Washington it now, I believe, to cut 
down tne ration supply all around, in order to stimulate 
the Indians to work for themselves. It will prove a. 
blunder or a blessing, according as tbey shall be warn- 
ed ' 



i in season, and be wisely helped by competent agents. 
hey look to the Agent call him "Father." If he 



right man in the right place, and, properly 
he will, after some hardships and difficulty, t 
to do with less food, and finally with little or no aid 
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from government. 

At the majority of the agencies t#e present policy is 
likely to be disastrous, and may lead to blood-shed; it 
is pressure on one aide without help ion the other. 

WOM AND DUTY IN THE EAST. 

At Hampton there are now ninety (soot to be one 
hundred snd six) and at Carlisle there are nearly three- 
hundred Indiana — boys and girls — who are learning civi- 
lization as an object lesson, and are themselves, 
an object lesson to the centres of intelligence 
and wealth where is the sentiment that inspires and tho 
means that provides for the combined practical and spir- 
itual teaching of the red man. They suffice, perhaps, 
for a tangible proof of the Indian's capacity, of which, 
the need was great; their effect upon public sentiment- 
has been marked. The result with Indians has, so far. 
proved satisfactory. Scattering these pupils among the 
farmers of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania for u portion 
of the year, has bad such a good effect mutually, that 
five hundred more might well be so , placed ia various 
states under the care of special agenta, with proper ren- 
dezvous, where the tick or umatisf xtorj might be kept 
with a view of returning home, say ten per cent, of the 
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The Negro institutions at Nashville, Tenn.,at Tallade- 
ga, ALn., and elsewhere, could do excellent work for 
them. The aims and methods of most white schools 
render them unfit for Indians. 

We have found the weak point of the race to be physi- 
cal, not moutal or moral. They can endure the hard- 
ships peculiar to the plains, but not steady work from 
day to day. They are swept away by measles and small- 
pox, being weakened by inherited disease ; the lungs 
are their weakest point, they are sinewy but not muscu- 

'"as a race they hold their own, with favorable surround- 
ings ; they are not decreasing seriously, if at all ; they will 
not settle the problem by dying out. 

Mechanically they have proved aptto learn but slow 
to execute. - Our Hampton Indian workshops have, this 
year, supplied the Indian department with two thousand 
pairs of brogauahoes, five hundred dozen articles of tin- 
ware, and seventy five sets of double plow harness, 
which were pronounced by the Inspector at the depot 
of supplies in New York City, us "vmU and etrongly 
mailt, and /or actual tervice an fully equal to any pur- 
chased by the Department." Both girls and boys 
take quickly and kindly to neatness and to indus- 
trial pursuits, as well as to books. They are as eager 
as the Negroes for kuowledge.and become more and more 
so as they advance. Want of ambition is the least of 
their troubles. Teaching them is hard work, but inter- 
- eating and stimulating in the highest degree. 

They resent injuries, but are not revengful; there has 
not been a sign of treachery in nearly live years. Relig- 
iously, they arc, I believe, the most hopeful of heathen 
races. The vastness and graudeur of the West has af- 
fected them as desert life did the Arabs; they are re- 
markably Oriental in customs and idesa. They worBbip 
no fetiBh: there ale no idols to break; but a crude faith 
is to be cleared ; dim eyea are to be opened. Christian 
effort under Archdeacon Kirby of the Episcopal Church 
has evangelized the len thousand Indians of British 
America in their simple, natural life. . The mixed, har- 
assed condition of our own tribes makes the work far 
more difficult.* The trouble is from the white man. 
The Anglo-Saxon pounces on his inferiors withoutmercy. 

The mingling of races has worked well: they are 
mutually helpful and stimulating; an Indian classmate is 
kindly, thoughtfully treated by his colored compeers. 
A race that has been led is leading another. The 
"house father" or chief of the sixty Indian boys, is a 
Ncgr-, a Hampton graduate. 

With perhaps finer mental and moral texture, the red 
race docs not produce half enough to feed itself: the 
rougher, stronger black race, has not thrown a pauper 
upon the country, and raises raw material for the 
mills of Christendom. 

With benevolent intentions, we have diminished and 
weakened the one": us ng the other only for selfi 'h pur- 
poses, it has multiplied and grown strong. 

Both are peculiarly the concern of the American peo- 
ple. In doing for them wo are doing for ourselves, 
our children and our country. 

On tl.e Indian girl rests most heavily the weight of 
past and of present surroundings. When, in October, 
1881, 1 took twenty five Indian boys and five girls back 
to their Dokota homes, after three years training at 
Hampton, the former were readily placed in rooms by 
themselves away from the camp, employed in agency 
workshops at the trades they had learned, and were 
thus helped greatly ; the girls could not be so isolated, they 
had no trades, and though they could make their own 
garments, and do housework, there were not suitable 
situations for them, and they returned to their mothers 
and grandmothers, who wiuld sell them to the brave 
who would pay the most ponies for them ; one of the 
five, an earnest Christian, wrote; "Hard to be good Io- 
nian out here;" she finally married a white man of good 
repute. She has recently brought her savage father and 
mother near to her home. 

Another is reported as a most satisfactory house- servant 
in the family of a missionary; another keeps her father's 
store and books; he is one of the best and most thrifty 
of Indians, but the family live in one room in a log 
cabin. I 

Two others, younger, are waiting an opportunity to 
return to Hampton for two years more training, with a 
view of becoming teachers. Teaching is the/ career for 
Indian girls, as it has been the one Svuy-'foT colored 
r/irls of the South tn be more than drudges: it is the 
only field for a womanly ambition. ' The increase of the 
educational fund for Indians creates some hope for their 
girls, on whom rest the hope of the race. 

There is a tendency to increase our course of study to 
longer than three years. One set having returned, the 
Indians, whose parental feeling is tender and strong, are 
more trustful of us, and are ready to consent to a longer 
absence of their children. One boy has already returned 
at his own expense, and another is saving money for this 
purpose, both to learn more, and to perfect themselves 
in the trade of shoemaiing. The sooner the Indian can , 
stand without government aid the better. Any boy 
can return who will pay his way back. This gives a 
motive to work, and creates appreciation of his npponu- 

For the practical necessities of Indian life, their 
training should be practical. We give half the day to 
itudy and half to labor. An education which does not 
fit them to take care of themselves, may do them more 
harm than good. Mechanical more than Agricultural 
training is given at Hampton and Carlisle, for the better 
» wages that tradesmen get. 

M Government allows $225,00 apiece annually for each 
Indian at Carlisle, which is a government affair. For 
Hampton and other private schools, I think that 'only 
board, clothing, and cost of medical attendance should be 
asked— say $15.00 a month, or $180.00 for the entire 
Tear. Hampton is allowed but $167.00, (leas than wul 
asked for, and leas than the Commissioner of Indian 

room and the other in the ahop,i. esttmaud at $70.00 a 
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year; a $70.00 scholarship is sought for each Indian at 
Hampton. 

I think lhat when charity and the government are 
linked together for Indian work, the former should erect 
the buildings and maintain the teachers; the latter sup- 
ply the wants of the body. United States beef and flour 
are as good as any body's, but government employes, as our 
civil service stands, are not the men to elevate the In- 
dian. Those who support the teachers contiol them. 
The telling factor in alt humane work is the person 
who does it. Unless that shall be supplied from the 
pure fountains of our Christian civilization, it will not, 
as a rule, be supplied a: all. I refer to the educational 
work at the Agencies: there the government day and 
boarding schools should, of course, be strictly respon- 
sible to the appointing and controlling power, and their 
moral value will be that of the Agent in charge. 
Missionary effort should stimulate these greatly: the 
mission teachers should be superior men and aomen, 
directly responsible to their own supporters in the East. 

Let us first supply our own teachers for the Indians, 
and then fit them to become their own teachers: to make 
these is to make the people. 

The system of Negro free schools in the South is vital- 
ized by a number of strong, central institutions that 
train the picked youth of the race as teaihers. This is, 
I think, the true relation of Eastern charity to the Indian ; 
excellent boarding and industrial scboolB at each impor- 
tant Agency, to train the beat boys and girls to teach 
the rest, both in school and by their good example. 
Getting fifteen dollars a month a piece from government, 
for the food and clothing, and medical care of each pu- 
pil, need not, in the least, weaken the independence 
or morale of a teacher. The friends of the Indians 
will do the rest. They are no poorer for having 
giveu $37,000.00 for "Winona Lodge," a new 
Indian girls home at Hampton. Philanthropy and pub- 
lic functions should never be mixed. They get along 
best when in most clearly defined relations. 

THE SITUATION. 

Four rail road lines belting the Continent, some 
of them crossing reset vatious, mean a belt of enterprise 
for forty miles each side of the track, and progress every- 
wh<re. Indian lands are going up in value; their valua- 
ble mines are tempting the pioneer on his weakest side; 
their rich river bottoms are coveted by the farmer, who 
can get fabulous prices for his crops of potatoes, wheat 
and hay. Neither treaties nor troops can BUStain the In- 
dian m his tenure of vast tracts; he cannot hold hunting 
track of progress, any more than the 
Back of »ll legislation there are ideas 
tier than tho dollar, the sword and the 
law. Thought is supreme. It demands ti« as part of 
ones title to land and property. The Indian must give 
that or give up. Our frontier line is pushing Bteadily 
westward, at the rate of twenty miles a year ; has already 
wrapped itself around and is pressing hard upon the re- 
servations. The red man has given up much already, 
in part on a bargain, in part to force. The always friend- 
ly Croas and the Sioux and others, must make home- 
steads for themselves or be gradually forced back to 
where they will endure no longer, aud light. Frontier 
officers foresee aud expect the latter. The alternative 
is civilization or extermination, and that before very 
lung. F"r the former is needed a wisdom and executive 
energy not yet supplied. The latter will cost at least 
one white man's tile for every Indian killed, besides uj/ 
told suffering aud expense; it can be done, but it will 
hurt us as much as the Indian. 

Pub.ic sentiment is growing stronger in favor of In- 
dians: contempt and hopelessness prevail but do not 
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ided last session nearly three times 
ever for their education. There baa 
provement of late years in Indian ad- 
tandards are higher, ita men are better 
Plundering Agents are very nearly 
Capacity rather than mere honesty is 



ity, but not of their consistency. There is a moral sup- 
port in surrounding circumstances that constitutes at 
least half of the virtue in New England. There is a 
moral drag in a Christian Indian's surrounding that 
doubles the value of the good in him, and in virtue 
of which he may stand justified in spite of a life that 
would condemn any of us 

The truth applies to ranks of all the less favored class- 
es or races of the world. The only hopeless people are 
those who have knowingly rejected the light. 

A JEWI8H SERVICE IH SAN FEAHOIS00. 

For the Southern Workman, by C. 0. A. 
I have just returned from the Feast of Tabernacles. I 
went with a pleasant lady who goes to the Jewish Syna- 
gogue sometimes to feast on the music, which is grand. 
We walked about three blocks, and were in time at 10 
A. M. The place was similar to other churches, with 
galleries, where we sat so as to have a good view. The 
• seats were made of California laurel, varnished ; cushion- 
ed, carpeted, <fcc; the windows all painted with gorgeous 
colors, the house dimly lighted with gas. A large fine 
toned organ rose behibd the altar, surrounded in front 
by a handsome railing. Under the organ was the Holy 
of Holies, where the Ark of the Covenant stands. Within 
the railing stood a nriest by a table, reading alternately 
in Hebrew and EngRsh, with a very German accent, but 
a rich musical voree. The congregation of German 
Jews was sparse. Both sexes sat together in the pews, 
the men with uncovered heads, for this is a so called 
Reformed Jewish Synagogue. Many used books when 
the priest read. The Rabbi came in with a black cap 
on his white locks, and Bat in an arm chair at the right 
and a little back of the priest, who also wore a black 
cap. Their garments were not colored and decorated 
with gold lace as in the Greek Church. The 
impression was of sombre black. The singing and or- 
gan music was grand. It reminded me of what 
gentleman in Springfield said of Jenny LinaV whose 
sweet voice I heard there in 1850; "She will/li 
choir in Heaven." The Law, as delivered to 
brought from the inner tabernacle, and helA up ^before 
the people, surrounded by ornaments of 'gol^. -This 
was accompanied with reading in Hebrew and with 
grand music. Such clear, melodious, rich voices, it was a 
delight to hear as they echoed around us. The Com- 
mandments were then brought from the tabernacle and 
the scroll laid on the table, and partly unrolled. Then 
the Rabbi stepped forward and read--all this inter- 
spersed with music. Then it was rolled up, and wrap- 
ped in a richly ornamented covering — perhaps the work 
of some.- " Lydia," "seller of purple "—again held up 
before the peoi le, and then carried out of sight into the 
Holy Place. The priest then seemed to read a prayer; 
then all of the congregation who were robed in mourn- 
ing stood up. Then followed a verbal prayer, and then 
the benediction. The service seemed solemn and im- 
pressive, and in my soul I said, " Come Holy Spirit, 
Heavenly Dove, quicken and baptize with thy 
each soul in this house." 



than they wer 
out of the way. 
the need now. 

The people to-day will do more for Indians than ever 
before. 

TIIB AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

The recent transfer of the Indians under its care by 
the American Bourd of Foreign Missions to the above 
named, a home society, uniies the Congrcgationalists, 
concentrates the interest of New England in one body, 
through which it will express its sympathy for the red 
race of our country. 

Toe sous ol the Pilgrim Fathers have a heritage from 
the past bj way of a duty to the Indians that the time 
baa come to fulfil. . ■ 

The situation is critical; the opportunity is great: the 
rising tide of public sentiment, the movement at Wash- 
ington ; the eagerness as well as the exigency of the red 
man, all signily that to meet tho duty of the day there 
is the spirit among tho people. 

But thiB work needs a leader: it^will drag if thrown 
on overloaded men. Tho man is as much as the money, 
the one will bring tho other, not only by wise appeals 
but by wise, good work, that will commend itself to the 
country. 

For more than a century Indians rejected our 
civilization. Now their thinking men, (for they are a 
race of thinkers) forecast the future, and wish their child- 
ren taught the white man's way as their only hope. 

They do not choose this: they are compelled to it; 
hundreds, thousands, are waiting and glad to work for 
an education. They beg for what they once detested, 
and thiB feeling is growing. 

A final word for the result of Indian teaching. 
We prefer at Hampton pupils from tho simple, wild 
Indian life; pure blood. Whatever they have done thoy 
have not sinned against light: they are low but not de- 
graded; thoy are not fallen, for they have hid no- 
where to fall from. Their response to Chriatian teaching 
is a lurpriae and a delight. They are converted from 



THE ALUMHI JO TJENAL. 

We are glad to see this little sheet— owned and published 
hy resident graduates 1 at Hampton— still holding its own, 
in appearance and prosperity. It contains each month 
news Irom ex-students scattered in various places, and 
is a pleasant means of intercourse among them as well 
as a good school for its managers and contributors. We 
Bhould be glad if all could take it and sustain it A 
graduate correspondant in the last number says : / 

I have just closed my school, situated about five miles 
in the country, altera term of nine months; from Janu- 
ary 2iwi to Oct. 2nd, 1882; walking about ten miles a 
day to and from school every school day during fche 
term. You see that I do not go to and from school eve- 
ry day because I have to, but the summer days are so 
long here and time is so precious that I could not 
afford to pass the long afternoons in idleness, but .take 
mv afternoons in cultivating my orange grove which 
contains about 800 or 1000 trees. It is quite important 
to know that in laboring with the .mind we should also- 
labor with the bands. Education in the Stale 
of Georgia seems to tie progressing, but not so rnp.dly'is if 
there were a sufficient school fund appropriated to run the 
schools without so tnnch burden upon the patrons of the' 
Bchoolsin having to pay the greater pirt for their cliild^ 
ren's education ; but through the efforts of Professor 
Orr, State Supt., it is hoped that the educational system 
will be on a firmer basis. 

You will find enclosed fifty cents which you will 
please accept in payment of one year's dubscrirition for 
the Journal.— Yes, send me the Jourual>foritis a great 
companion for me: I can never get too tired tcresd it. < 
Thanking you for your kindness, 

Respectfully, 

G. R. Jacxson. 

XVirisn, Oa. 



their own way; they have morally come U the 
about, faced the other way. " 
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Pleasure Takino.— Pleasure-taking is not nearly as 
much provided for among our earnest, intense, energet- 
ic American people as it Bhould be. We live altogether 
too much in the future, too little in the present. We 
live poor that we may die rich. Wo get all readj to be 
happy, and when we get quite ready, infirmity, or dis- 
ease, or death steps in, and the chance to take comfort 
in this short life is gone. If we could only be content 
to seize upon the little pleasures that lie just outside and 
often within our daily pathway, they would make a large 
sum total at the end of the "three score and ten.' 
Far too many of us scorn pleasures that are cheap and 
near and within our grasp, and complain because we 
' St have such as are costly, and remote, and inao- 
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HELPING MOTHER. 

Sweeping, and washing the dishes, 
Bringing the wood from the shed, 

Ironing, sewing, and knitting. 
Helping to make up the bed, 

Taking good care of the baby, i „ 
Watching her lest she should fall, 

We little children are busy, 
.Oh, there is work for us all, 
Helping Mother. 



From the New England Parmer. 

PBESEBVING (juRIOSITIES. 



"The young men or young women who, on 
leaving school consider that their education 
is completed, will, in after years' (discorer that 
they were greatly mistaken ; for, in fact, it is 
but just begun. Only the foundation as it 
were, is laid, upon which to begin to build. 
A person may go on gathering knowledge on 
every hand and treasuring it up from day to 
day, as long as life shall last. Lessons are to 
be learned from the animals we care for, as 
well as those which we have toguard againBt, 
and aUo the birds of the air, and the thou- 
sands upon thousands of little in sects witb 
which we have to keep up a continual warfare. 
Useful lessons are to be learned from a ram- 
ble in the forest and the field ; in the orchard 
and the garden. Something new is continu- 
ally, coming up for our instruction, and it we 
keep our, eyes open we shall be the gainer. 
These beautiful autumn days are a very favor- 
able season for outdoor study, and the farm- 
er's wife and daughters who have been roast- 
ting over the stove the past few months, pre- 
paring food for their hungry menfolks, should 
embrace every opportunity to be in the open 
air these delightful afternoons, and taku a 
ramble in the woods to admire the beauties of 
nature and you will need to take along a basket 
because you will surely want it. You will find 
some nice autumn leaves a prize for bouse dec- 
oration, some rich leaf mould to put in your 
flower pots, and perhaps a lot of chestnuts may 
be gathered. 

I have been thinking lately, if we could have 
room devoted especially to the preservation 
of curiosities that we come across on the farm 
and any extraordinary product of the soil, 
it would be a valuable adjunct to any and ev- 
ery farm, as it would afford instruction and a- 
musement to every member of the family ; and 
many an hour could be profitably spent here. 
If we found an extra large potato or apple, or 
any other like product that could not be kept 
for an indefinite period.it could be cut open 
thiougb the centre, laid on a sheet of white 
paper and a pencil mark aronnd it, so aa.to 
preserve a correct drawing of its size, .and 
notes made in regard to it that it would be in- 
teresting to remember; tall or exceedingly 
prolific stalks of corn, or fine ears should be 
•aved, as well as very fine beads of grain or 
anything else of the sort. Sections of trees or 
shrubs of a peculiar growth might well be 
' t here, as well at cabinets of insects 
,ve been collected ; and in fact, any- 
thing and everything that will be interesting 
to have here; and make it the museum of the 
farm. For lack of room I have not got this 
"museum" yet, but I feel the need of it, and 
it ii under contemplation. I have a lot of 
specimens of stones collected in different parts 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts and New 
"fork, and if the room was provided, it would 
moat certainly get filled with a collection of 
Interesting objects. I often come across things 
in the field and forest worthy of preservation, 
md think that everyone who is deeply interes- 
ted in farm life can in a few years, gather a col- 
lection that it would pay to look at. The in- 
fluence that such a room wouIdJAejge-pver the 
young people of the farm coulOTceKsnly result 
in nothing but good to them, and I believe 
that in after years it would be looked back to, 
u being a very bright place in the old home- 
stead. 

A place of this kind on the tarm would have 
a tendency to make farm life more interesting 
to the boys, and girls too. A great deal is said 
About getting the boys interested in the farm, 
but I want to see the girls as deeply interested. 
Oar boys will want wives ; and if the boys wish 
to engage in fanning for a life work, the girls 
'Qould be equally interested in it. How often 
*e hear young ladies say **I wouldn't be a 
'timer's wife," and yet, they sometimes do 
ten times worse j£an marry a fanner. When 
the farm is made what it should be, it is a Tsry 
Pleasant place, and I have often thought that 
farmer's wife had as easy a life ss the wife 
°' the village mechanic, and usually very much 
pleuantor surroundings. To me the quiet of 
the farm is greatly preferable to the noise and 
b &«tle of the town. I think that if the rural 
r*ople do not enjoy themselves it is their 
°*Q fault, and there is no used of their being 



''SENTIMENTS'' FOR BEOITATIOH. 
We have recently adopted at Hampton In- 
stitute a practice found beneficial in other 
schools, and which we would recommend to 
any. It is the recitation at the opening of 
the school each morning, by one of the stu- 
dents of the Senior class— all taking thei? 
turns — of a brief selection of-prose or poetry 
embodying some useful truth or vigorous sen- 
timent. It is an excellent thing to store the 
mind with elevating thoughts and expressive 
words, and their recitation in the morning 
will tend, with the reading of the words of 
inspiration, to give tone to the whole day. 
For the benefit of those of our graduate teach- 
ers especially who may have pupils sufficient- 
ly advanced to learn them with profit, we 
will give from time to time., as below, a col- 
umn of the' "Sentiments "for the day"— recit- 
ed at Hampton. 

Those 1 of the last month have been selected 
chiefly from the golden words of the great 
founder of a great state, whose bi centennial 
has just been celebrated — William Pknn. 

"Governments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them, and as governments 
are made and moved by men, so by them, 
they are ruined too. * * That there- 
fore which makes a good constitution must 
keep it, namely, men of wisdom and virtus, 
qualities that because they descend not with 
worldly inheritance, must be carefully propa- 
gated by a virtuous education of youth." 

William Penn 



TEN LESSONS ON KINDNESS TO ANI- 
MALS. 

8EC0ND LESSON. 
On Thee each living soul await*. 

From Thee, O Lord, all seek thetr food. 
Thou openest Thy hand 

And fllleat all with good- 

— Hayden'a Creation. 
"WHAT Wit OWE TO ANIMALS." 
[To be read to pupite by Primary Teachers] 
Those who have read the story of Robin- 
son Crusoe, the sailor who was shipwrecked on 
an island not inhabitated by white men, will 
remember how he soon made companions of 
the various animals he found there, and with 
their aid sustained life until he was rescued. 
If one should be shipwrecked on a desert island 
where no animal lived,— no horse to draw us, 
no ox to toil for us>,\ no cow or goat to give us 
milk, no sheep to give us wool, no hens to 
give us eggs, no dog to be our companion 
and guard us in the night, no cut to lie on the 
hearth, no birds to sing their songs, no living 
creature to keep us company, no sound of 
living thing by day or night, only soli- 
tude and silence everywhere, with nothing to 
eat but Buch roots as we could dig from the 
earth, and nothing to wear but such bark as 
we could pluck from trees,' we Bhould then 
know how much we owe to these creatures, 
which God has mercifully provided for our 
use. And ever afterwards, if we escaped from 
such a life, how grateful we Bhould be to 
God for giving them, and how grateful to 
them for the Bervice they render us. 

has been said hy those who have studied, 
that if only the birds were all destroyed, we 
could not live on the earth, for the insects 
which birds eat would destroy ull the vegeta- 
tion, and all human and animal life would 
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i to persecute any 
this world about anything that belongs 
to the next." — William Penn. 

"I know some say, Let us have good 
laws, and no matter for the men that 
execute them. But let them consider that 
though good laws do well, good men do bet- 
ter, for good laws need good men, and are a- 
bolisbed or evaded by ill men; but good men 
will never lack good laws, nor allow ill 
ones."— William Penn. 

"Obedience is our universal duty and des- 
tiny, wherein whosoever will not bend must 
break; too early and too thoroughly we can- 
not be trained to. know that would, in this 
world of ours, is a mere zero to should, and 
for the most part, as the smallest of fractions 
even to shall. Garlyle. 

"True it is that in these days, man can do 
almost all things, only not obey. True, like- 
wise, that whoso cannot obey cannot be free, 
still less bear rule. He that is the inferior of 
nothing, can be .he superior of nothing, the 
equal of nothing. n — CarlyU. 

"Be, and not seem. If you would not be 
known to do a thing, never do it. Never 
was 
es for 

itself on his form, on his features, in 
of light »—r 



i a sincere word utterly lost. A man ] 
for what-he is worth— what he is, eng 



"Itiaby what we ourselves have done, 
and not by what others have done for us that 
we shall be remembered by after ages . It is 
thought that has aroused the intellect from 
its slumbers, that has given lustre to virtue 
and dignity to truth. It is by those examples 
which h five influenced the soul with the love 
of goodness, and not by means of sculptured 
marble that we hold communion with Shakes- 
peare and Milton, with Johnson and Burke, 
with Howard and Wilberforce." — Francis 
Wayland. 

"The crown and glory of life is character. 
It is the noblest possession of a man, consti- 
tuting a rank in itself, and an estate in the 
general good will, dignifying every station 
and exalting every position in society. It ex- 
ercises a greater power than wealth, and se- 
cures all the honor without the jealousy of 
fame. It carries with it an influence which 
always tells — for it is the result of proud hon- 
or, rectitude and consistency, qualities which 
perhaps more than any other command the 
general confidence and respect of mankind." 

\ 8. SmiUs. 

'Method goes far to prevent trouble in 
business ; for it makes the task easy, hinders 
confusion, saves abundance of time and in- 



Let us consider what we owe to animals. 
Some of them, such as cows, sheep, and goats, 
Bupply us with both food and clothing. 

The ox toiN for us, and also supplies us with 
food and clothing. 

Horses, mules, and donkeys toil for us 
through life, up to old age. All that these 
animals get in return for their service is only 
their simple food and water, with shelter from 
the weather, sometimes very poor, cold in 
winter and hot in summer. 

The dog is the companion and faithful 
friend of his master; whether the master be 
rich or poor he never deserts him, follows him 
as cheerfully to his hovel as to a palace, and 
asks in return only words of kindness, and the 
leavings of his master's table. 

The cat keeps our houses free from/ mice, 
and makes them more cheerful. 

Hosts of animals there are that make the 
world more pleasant and our lives happier. 
They add a charm to the meadows by their 
bleating and browsing, and peaceful exis- 
tence. They make the woods pleasant with 
their Bweet songs and fair plumage. They 
peep with bright eyes from tree, and bank, 
and bush. They cover and fill the streams, 
and ponds, and lakes, and' ocean, with their 
brilliant forms and abundant life. Since they 
do so much for us, we should do all we can 
to make their lives comfortable and happy, 
by shelter, and care, and kind words, and 
always (rive them proper food, and kind 
treatment. 



In an Eastern fable it is told that Amurath, 
sultan or emperor of the East, once in a sud- 
den fit of anger cruelly struck a dog that was 
playing about his feet. At once a peal of 
thunder was heard in the palace and the Spir- 
it Syndarac Btood before him. 



innocent brother, who, like thee, has received 
from the Almighty capacity of pleasure and 
pain. If thou art justified in giving pain to 



HOW TO BEGIH FAMIHG. 

Success in any business depends more on 
the men than on the business. Some men 
will succeed in almost aiiy business, while 
others may engage in the moat profitable busi- 
ness, and not pay their expenses. 

If a man possess an average intelligence, is 
industrious and not wasteful, he will be very 
sure toBucceed in farming, providing he takes 
an interest in the business* and makes the 
proper efforts to inform himself as to the best 
methods of growing the particular crops he 
desires to raise. 

We do not thiok of any business that would 
promise very good returns without capital, or 
some knowledge of the business. As farming 
is a business that prospers by intelligence, 
quite as well as any other, it would not be 
wise for any one to attempt to follow it until 
he has becorne practically acquainted with 
the use of farmAmplements, and understands 
the principles ofplant growth. 

The young man who desires to become a 
farmer, and has neither capital nor a knowl- 
edge of the business, should hire himself out 
to some intelligent farmer who has made the 
business a success; and he should work so 
diligently, and make himself so useful, as to 
get the good will of the farmer, who will thus 
become interested in his welfare and gladly 
give* him such information as to the best soils 
and crops, and the best fertilizers and meth- 
ods of cultivation, as will be needed when be 
has a farm of his own. While a busine*s Am 
ucation is thus being acquired, if proper el 
conomy be used, money may be laid up, "so\ 
that in a few years he will have enough ftp? 
purchases small farm; thus accomplishing 
two very important thiDgs at the same time, 
and he will also probably have decided wtT0 
particular bmnch of farming is most agreeable 
to him. If it should be the production of 
milk, fruits or vegetables, he must locate near 
a city or manufacturing town, where he can 
secure a good market for his produce. 

The amount of capital required must de- 
pend somewhat on the price of land where 
the location is desired, and also on the enersrr 
of the man. ** 
He who commences in any business with a 
small capital, must expect at first his gains 
will be small, but we believe he had better 
commence with a very small capital of his. 
own than a large capital that is borrowed. 

A young man who desires to become a farm- 
er can invest his first hundred dollars by pur- 
chasing ten acres of land, and still keep at 
work for wages until he has saved money e- 
nougb to purchase manure to fertilize two 
or three acres, and enough to pay for plow- 
ing and the seed required. He can worse on- 
his own land a portion of the time, but still 
work for others enough to pay expenses until 
his crops are grown. Thus one can commence 
on a very small capital, without much risk. 

As a rule, it is better to buy only what is 
wanted for cultivation. Cultivate it 
and its value is very sure to increase ; _ 
more so than if purchased and permitted to 
lie a barren waste. 
In conclusion, we would adviBe — 
First, Make yourself acquainted with the 
business you are to follow, and be sure von 
like it. 

Second, Begin small and on your own capi- 
tal, and increase your business only as your 
capital increases. 

Third, Strive to produce the best varieties) 
of everything that is grown, and prepare them 
for the market in the best manner. 

Fourth, Do just aa you agree. When jon 
promise an article at any particular time, be 
prompt, and deliver it as soon or before the 
time expires. 
Fifth* Be diligent, be liberal, be just, and 
■e to 



him, I, Syndarac shall be justified in giving 
psintothee." 

From this let us learn thst if we cruelly 
cause weaker creatures to suffer, God, who 
made them, may cause us to suffer in return. 

BOMB QUESTIONS. 
[Others to be added by teachers.] 
If we were shipwrecked on a desert island' 
where there was no bird, nor any living ani- 
mal, what should we be compelled to eat, and 
what could we find to wear? 

If all the birds on earth were destroyed, 
what is it said would happen, and why? 

What benefit do we receive^ from cows, 
sheep, goats, oxen, and horses ; and what do 
they get in return? 

What does the dog do for us, and what does 
he ask in return? 
What aces the cat do for us? 
How do hosts of other animals nuke our 
lives happier? 
What ought we to do for them? 
What can you tell about the Eastern fable 

■ 
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SWEET POTATOES.— A DISCOVEBY. 

It is vi ell known among farmers and gard- 
eners that Epglish peas, beans, tomatoes, and' 
some other plants need some support to climb 
upon to keep them off the ground, or else the 
result of the crop will not prove satisfactory. 
In the case of these plants the reason is obvi- 
ous enough. Not only the plant itself needs 
sll the air and sunlight that it can get, but the 
fruit itself must be kept off the ground, or it 
will decay. 

But few farmers, we opine, ever thought of 
providing similar supports for sweet potato- 
vines to climb upon, or ever thought that it 
would be any benefit at all to keep them off 
the ground during the growing period. Yet 
an accidental discovery we made the past sum- 
mer almost convinces us thaw it would be- 
much better to provide in some cheap way a 
support to keep the potato -vines off the 
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prevent potato vines from taking root. espec- 
ially during a rainy season. If, then, the ran 
could be made to climb upon some such sup- 
port as brush, stuck along the ridge front end 
, to end, this would be prevented, the vineB 
I and the whole plant would get more air, and 
the ground'cuuld be worked and kept fine 
and mellow as long as the growing season 
lasts. The consequence would be, there 
would be larger and better flavored potatoes 
and more of them than now. An accidental 
discovery leads us to this conclusion, and 
when we remind the reader that-most of the 
useful discoveries are the result of accident, 
we hope none will scout the idea before try- 
ing it. — Petersburg Weekly Index- Appeal, 
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GOOD WAT£B TOE THE 8T00K. 
Pure water and abundance of it is one of 
the essentials of every good farm. This wa- 
ter should be at or near the barn or barns. 
During the summet months when the farm 
atock is in the pastures with green fodder, 
the water supply does not seem to be of so 
(rreat importance. A good stream may be all 
that is necessary, even if it is situated a half 
mile from tho farm buildings; but in winter 
a supply close at hand is of great value. 
Barn yard wells sre convenient but are sel lom 
receptacles of pure water. The water, too 
frequently would serve a better purpose if 
uaed as a fertilizer upon the land than given 
to the animals. Far superior to the well wa- 
ter iB that of some spring wh ch is brought to 
various places in and around the farm build- 
ing, from a neighboring hill side. There are 
Tery many places where pipes can be laid and 
the very best of water brought in to supply 
the wants -f the Btock. There is a great loss 
sustained by farmers in giving, or allowing 
their stock to seek and drink water that is at 
the point of freezing. It not only chills the 
«vstem, but requires a large amount of food 
to bring it to blood heat. Sping water though 
cool is not ice cold. Before the winter sets 
In, and the stock are all in their quarters, ev- 
ery one should see that his water supply is 
what it should be for the sake of the comfort 
and health of his animals, and the profit whioh 
comes with such thoughtfulness.''— American 
Agriculturist. 



Increased Pobchasiho Power or Farm 
Products. — A contemporary says: "In 1816 
one bushel of corn would buy one pound of 
nails. In 1882 one bushel of corn would buy 
fifteen pounds of nails. In 1816 it took from 
twenty to eighty down of eggs to buy one 
bushel of salt. In 1882 one dozen eggs would 
do the same thing. In 1816 it required sixty- 
four bushels of barley to buy one yard of 
broad-cloth. In 1882 five bushels of barley 
would do the business. In 1816 it required 
one bushel of wheat to purchase one yard of 
calico In 1882 one bushel of wheat would 
buy thirty-five yards of a better article. In 
1816 a pair of woolen blankelatost as much 
as a cow In 1882 a cow would buy from Bil 
to twenty pairs of blankets superior in every 
way."— Industrial South 



HORSFORD'S ACID -PHOSPHATE 

IN SEA SICKRUas. 

8 8 PARKEU;Wcllington,0., says: "Whik 
crossing Lake Erie.I gav.it to some fellow pas- 
pasengcrs who were seasick, and it gave .im- 
mediate relief." 




We continue to 
actassolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
I trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
I the United Btates, and to obtain pat- 
I enta in Canada, England, Franco, 
Germany, and all othor countries. 

I Tblrty-«lx years* practice. No 

charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail froo. 

Patents obtained through us aro noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is tho moBt influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published in tho 
world. The aavaniagesofauchonoticcovory 
patentoo understands. 

Tuialargo and splendidly illustrated nows- 
papor is publi shed WEEKLY at J3.20 a yoar, 
and is admitted to be the bestpapor dovotcd 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineering 
works, and other deportments of industrial 
progress, published In any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

Address, Mnnn & Co., publishers of Saen- 
ttno American, 201 Broadway, Mew York, 
i Handbook about patents mailod free. 



THE II YG E I A HOTEL, 




Situated one h 
Chesapeake Bay 



old point ooivriroxi'r, sr^.. 

t-d yards from Fort Monro*, at the confluence of the 
Hampton Roada, being the first point of land lying 
itw'ard between the Capes of Virginia, about fifteen mileB north of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all passenger steamurs running t" and from those 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with the U.S. Mails, landing 
only twenty rbds from the Hotel, which is substantially built and com- 
fortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic pawipnger i-lt-vators, gas and 
electric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water; rooms 
for bath, including Bat Sea, and closetB on every floor, with the most per- 
fect system of drainage of any Hotel or any public building in the country. 
As a resort for the pleasuri'aeeker.invalid.or restingplace for lounatson their 
way to Florida or the North, this houBe, with accomodations for about-1,000 
gu. sts present* inducement* which certaiuly are not equalled elBewhere aa a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather ov- 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
85,000 square feet encircling the hoose on all sideB) encased in glass, en- 
abling the most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view 
without risking tho slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is unequalled for salubrity. Mala'ialfeters being absolutely unknown. 
The record of the Meteorloglcal Observatory for the post ten years show 
an average temperature of 60 deg., 74 deg., 70 deg. in Bummer; 70 deg, 
89 deg., 40. in autumn; 45 deg., 44 deg., 43 deg. in winter; and 48 deg., 
52 deg.. 63 deg. for spring. The invigorating atmoBphere and mild tem- 
perature being especially adapted to that clasB who seek tho genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the North, For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the deliciouB tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of the 
ocean waves rolling upon tho sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are moBt healthful soporifices of the Hygeia. « v »- 
For further information address, 

6-83. H. PH0SBUS, Proprietor. 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, Tarn on hand at all times to furnish. 

PURE PAINTS AND OILS, 

rim, suss, niiisiis, m. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KAXSOMINE 
' and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to^ 
Thanking the Public for their get 
o too past- l ahall still endeavor oy a 
bualneaa. and low prices, to merit a o 



T?A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 



4 BOAJTOa SOTAM, 

;»«ftik.v» 



BEUTBR. & MALUM, 

22 LigHt Street, 

BALTIMORE, TfcctcA-, 

DEALERS IN 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATER and OAS. 
GUM AND LEATHEB BELT1NG- 

GTJM PACKING, LACE LEATHEB, 
LABD and MACHINERY OILS, BBASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THBOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
^-Skkd hob Prick List. 

REUTER & MALLORT, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALI WORE, Md 



JTJST OUT 

"> A BOOK FOR EVERY 

Colored Man, Woman and 
Child. 



aToiSSi" 

J. W. BOYEN^OK 

PRACTICAL PAIHTEB/ J 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. 8cbiaeH' S . 

HAMPTON, VK? ^ 
Clos. connections wlthOldPolnt Oobifort and Newport 




ITS COURSE AND PROGRESS FROM 
1481 B. C. TO A. D. 1875.- 

BY JOS. T. WlLSO/f. 

In addition to tho history of Emancipation, it also 
contains a rt.veiw of President Lincoln's Proclama- 
tions, the XIII amcndim-nt, and the |:ro«reaa of tho 
freed poopl.- hik.t Ein,u..ip;iti. m. Also a hlatory of 
tho hmancipatlon Monument, in Lincoln. Pork, 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 

MstJKPTOJf, VI8GIM*. 

Incorporated In 18TO, by special Act of General 
Assembly of Virginia: exempt from taxation. 
Devoted to the Education of Negro and Indian youth 
In Agriculture and the Mechanic art*, and aa 
teachers of their respect We ntoea. 
a. 0. AmtsTROKo, 3. F. B. M a m a n a ij . 
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information and data that 

iml laborious reeei 

and cvcloprdlas The 
rence can be made in as 
dutu of emancipation in any 



only be obtni: 
through vol-.n- 

arrangement Is such that reference can be made in as 



■»a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
)free. AddreBS H.Hallxtt.6 Co., Portland, Maine, 



of PreBidfr- 

imuniiment is valuable, showing, as it 
t of the diflerent leading thinkers and 



The Re 
and the XIII a 
does, the opinioi 
writers on the validity of the 

The bo-lc contains 312 pages ; primed in large, clear 

sJ&*JMJU2FI$sl£ ^ * 

Normal School Steam Press 

Publishers, 

tf. Box 10, Hampton 7a. 




JSinSS ^^LiiSC aid *323E hS 1 ^ 

parts with Its good qualities and absorbs bad, whoa 
erpoeed to air Impregnated with the odor of Tobacco, 
Spices, or any Impurities or Moisture. 

To prevent this we close or seal the pores of the 
Coffee bean by our Patent Process of Roasting, which 
causes the natural oils and real esences to remain In 
the Coffee itself until ground for use. 

Still furthur to moos effectually preserve the full 
strength and Aroma of tho Coffee, we pack it Immedi- 
ately after roasting in TIN FOIL PACKAGES (for 
which ws hare the exclusive patent for the United 
Btates on Roasted Coffee.) by which the Coffee Is 
more perfectly He rmeticaliV sealed, than In any pack- 
age offered to the public. Thus It is rendered lmper- 
-nous to the action of damp whether and the volaulls- 
tnf effects of hot weather, and will retain Its fins 
qualities and full strength unimpaired In any ail ma as, 
on land or sea, for years, sat 



S. B. LAZIAB & CO., 
■vtobk. i, muAuggjg* 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

sUIHACTHIsl' AIMT, IHrllTU Am lUtll II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic*' Tools, 
BELTINC, PACKING, OILS * WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Braaa Ckjoda, «*>o. eroo.. 

Mo. 5 Market Square, Norfolk, Va. 



per Jay at home. Samples worth 
'Address Brotsov £ Co., Portland, 



(Urn. 
Mains 



Annual sesBion from October let till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division. 

Tuition free to all, (provided by fronds.) 
Board, etc., ten dollars per monthypayable 
monthly, half in cosh and half in labor; six 
dollara cash, and four dollara In work required 
of those under 19 years of age. The first year 
is probationary. None under fourteen or over 
twenty -eight yeara of age need apply. 

The institution is aided by the State, but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu. 
tions. Besides State aid and Government help 
for Indians, the sum of $30,000.00 a year, must 
be raised by contributions, to meet currenLoi 
penses. M 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most i 
Die, and are invited from all . 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent endowment fund. / 

The Hampton Institute is supported by, and 
responsible to, no denomination or BOciety, and 
has no paid soliciting agent or machidery what* 
ever, but depends directly upon the public B 
is earnestly Christian in Its teachings and in- 
fluence, i ^ 

Present attendance, 484, students, ef^whom 
90 are Indians : average age 18. Negro boys 
316 ; Negro girls 168. Indian boyB 83; Indian 
girls 28. All but twenty-five board at the In- 
stitute : twelve states represented, but chiefly 
Virginia an 1 North Carolina. 

FORM OF BEQUEST, 
low and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Bamp- 

ton,Va., Aesum of. dollars, payable 

etc 



. acceptsc^^ I 





DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE SOUTH. 
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1H THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 

BT ORUA LAKOnoBKB. 

About the middle of September, I set out 
■with my sister, who had been spending some 
weeks with me in the Shenandoah Valley. In 
order to make the neceawtry connections, we 
took the night trains, and It waa about twelve 
o'clock when we entered the comfortable wait 
ing-room at the Union depot, which was well 
lighted, and everything orderly and quiet. 
We were the only women to be seen, and the 
railway officials, the nigbt watch-man, and the 
half-dozen men, who like ourselves were wait- 
ing for the train,' were all polite and obliging, 
ready to answer our questions, and do us any 
service in their power. 

Such scenes always give me a feeling of 
thankfulness, as I recognise the great benefits 
granted to women, in a civilized and Christian 
country. What a contrast with the day when 
a woman uiuBt ever be closely veiled and kept 
within doors, or if compelled to travel, must 
be accompanied by an armed guard. When 
young and beautiful, she was ever liable to be- 
come the prey of rubbers; when old and ugly, 
the slave of any who cared to assume charge 
of her, scarcely sure of her life, unleas h„r ser- 
vices were in requisition. 

When the train came, we Entered it prompt- 
ly, and following the example of most of its oc- 
cupants, resigned ourselves to slumber as calm 
as if we were at home and in bed. 

Reaching Charlottesville about 3 A. M., we 
were put off on a dimly lighted platform, sev- 
eral kindly hands being extended to aid our 
uncertain steps and lift our numerous bags 
and baskets, and obeying the direction given 
us, we crossed a dark piece of open ground to 
reach the train, which waa waiting to bear us 
over steep mountains, and through long tun- 
nels, to that fair and beauteous vale, where so 
many of "our affections lie.'' 

Charlottesville is a famous place for confu- 
sion about the stations in the daytime. The 
University students crowd around, and Afri- 
cans of .every shade, but mostly of jetty hue, 
in numbers sufficient to have stocked the slave 
markets of old, and caused a decline in the 
price of field hands, abound, all bearing trays, 
loaded with, the leggy chickens aud soggy 
biscuit, supposed to suit the digestion of the 
traveling public. I had looked forward with 
pleasure to reaching the'clasaic home of Jef- 
ferson in the silent hours of night, supposing 
that students and Africans, like the wicked, 
would then "have ceased from troubling." 
This was true, so far as the students were con- 
cerned, but far wrong as to the Negroes. Not 
one of them was missing, ani I could but stop 
a moment in spite of the warning voice of the 
conductor, to survey the strange, weird scene 
about us. Scattered over the dark area be- 
tween the two stations, fiery little furnaces 
were glowing, pots boiling, chickens frying, 
the tray bearers bnzzing round, crying their 
wares in hoarse voices, all looking like gnomes 
of darkness, who feel no mortal weariness, 
but are compelled by the evil genius they serve, 
to go on forever offering sour apples and 
tough pies, supernatural numbers of chicken 
legs, and greasy biscuit at the car windows. 
Then the train plunges on in the darkness, and 
the uneasy traveller, whom hunger and impor- 
tunity have betrayed into eating, starts from 
the brink of precipices over which he is^beiug 
driven by a demon, to find himself safe in his 
seat in the car, with the conductor caling 
the name of the station at his side. Having 
turned a deaf ear to the snack sellers, we could 
have slept comfortably in our rapid transit over 
the blue mountains, whose beautiful vistas 
were veiled from our eyes by the heavy wings 
of night,but for the lively chatter of two pret- 
ty school-girls on their way to Staunton to enter 
one of the numerous seminanes of that flour- 
ishing little city. The girls rattled away 
without flagging for about two hours to a 
somewhat sedate youth, who seemed to enjoy 
taking things quietly himself and hearing tho 
girls chatter and giggle, which they were 
obliging enough to do without stint. Ia any- 
> thing in this world as silly, unreasoning, and 
1 attractive as the average yonng girl? 

When we reached Staunton, daylight had 
dawned, and a rewy light was beginning to 
come over the mountains. The air was so 
fresh sod sweet we did not care to ride the 
few squares intervening between the C. O. 
aud Bait. & O. stations, and looked around 
for a small African to convey our bag and 
bundles. Atones 



west of the Bluo Ridge, and felt the ad vane- j station, with the abrupt change in her voice, 
ing price of labor! Eastern Virginia swarms gave good proof that her vigor was not gone, 
with Negroes, and in all towns east of the or her natural force abated by reason of age or 
ridge, there are always numbers of little black ■ care. 

ragamuffins, dirty and hungry looking, who! An hour's ride- through tho green hills and 
jump at a chance to go anywhere, and do any- j dales of Augusta and Rockingham, brought us 
thing for five cents. In tho Valley and West- to our journey's end, aud many smiliug faces 
ern Virginia, the slaves were comparatively at the station bespoke us a cardial welcome, 
few, and there hrs, of late yearB, been a steady ; The elections were approaching, and «e 
deportation of Negroes from that section. j found tho Valley people much interested in 
Those who have had advantages of train- ! politics. It was. amusing to hear the com- 
i°K g° to the cities of the North 3r West; the j ments of a Philadelphia friend, who had been 



able bodied laborers are taken to distant 
ing districts. Our looked for colored boy seem 
ed very scarce at firsthand when he was found 
he would not touch the luggage for less thai 
ten cents, and seemed quite indifferent about 
it at all. He was clean and well dressed, howev- 
er, a refreshing contrast to our Lynchburg 
street gamin, and we learned, on talking with 
him. that he had had his breakfast, was on his 
way to school, and was only picking up a job 
or two for small change, so upon the whole, 
he had made a good start as- an American citi- 
zen, and might be said "to have a bright fu- 
ture before him." Hearing me say that I 
should like to mail a postal announcing our 
safe arrival, he remarked politely that he was 
going by the Post-office, and would drop it in 
for me, and having fully earned his dime, he 
took it with a merry smile, and bade us good 
morning. 

We found ourselves an hour too soon for 
the Valley train; and would have felt uncom- 
fortable in the car, which was chill and damp 
from vigorous sweeping and sprinkling, bad 
we not recognized in the colored stewardess 
who was busily dusting the seats, our old 

acquaintance, Mrs. H Her presence 

recalled my first meeting with her some years 
ago in Lynchburg, when she came to me in 
much distress, wanting to borrow money to 
get back to the Valley with her two sons, 
who had been beguiled into our tobacco town 
by reports of the high wages to be gained in 

the factories. Mrs. H. had lately 

been left a widow, with many children, and 
had cherished great hopes of the aid her boys 
could give her, when making factory wages, 
but these hopes she declared, ir. vehement lan- 
guage, bad proved a delusion and a snare. . It 
was true the boys when working had made 
money fast, but they had also spent it fast. 
The work was "onregular,'' the price of board 
at the snack houses where the meals had been 
taken was dear, and in short, the anxious 
mother after vainly waiting for the boys and 
their money, had come in search of them, and 
chancing on a day when the tobacco was not 
"in order," had found them loafing, ragged 
and penniless in the streets, with hundreds of 
factory hands, as improvident as themselves, 
in tbe same conditon. She bad only enough 
money with her to defray her own expenses, 
but she was bent on taking her sons back with 
her, and knowing_of no one else in the city to 
whom she conld apply for help, she had come 
to me, aud urged me to lend her the money. 
I nad often heard of my visitor as a tenant of 
of my uncle's, who bore the character of being 
honest and industrious, and could not find it 
in my heart to refuse her entreaties. Having 
secured the necessary funds, the unlucky moth, 
er collared her unprofi table offspring and de- 
parted. Some weeks later, a note from my 
sister in the Valley informed me that Mrs. 
H. - ■■ - \iad placed the money loaned in 
her hands to be returned to me, with many 
apologies for not sending it sooner; she, "had 
to earn the money before she could pay it." 
We learned with pleasure from the stewardess 
lliat she was quite prosperous, having for 
years held a good position with tbe B. & 0. 
company, who paid her "living" wages and 
furnished a house for her. When I asked for 
the boys who had caused her so much trouble 
ln*4jynchburg, her cheerful tone and expres- 
sion changed. She said sadly, they were both 
dead ; when children once got weaned from 
their mother, they were gone for good. The 
boys had been lestless, and soon wandered 
away from her again. One had come back 
sick after a while, and lingered only to die; 
the other had been killed in a row on some 
western rail-road, where the foreigners "struck" 
when colored men were put 1 ' to work with 
them. While we were expressing sympathy 
for the sorrows of tbe worthy stewardess, 
Hrs. H's youngest son, a bright little fellow, 
came into the car, and tried to coax his moth- 
er to consent to some plan of bis, and the 



spending some til 
excessive love of politi 
by the Virginians. I 



Harrisonburg, 



the 



show 



dd he hrid heard 
>jccts ia a week in 
Virginia, than he should have heord in the 
North in a year. When he took the train at 
Staunton, he wondered why they did not start, 
as it was long p »st schedule time. and the con- 
ductor explained that the Convention which was 
to nominate the member of Congress, was 
in session, and he had promised the people 
of Harrisonburg to bring tbe news. 

It is proper to stare that this was literally 
the "accommodation" train. Tbe mail and 
express trains of the B. & 0. do not wait t 
her the result of political meetings. 

I was invited to attend a grand "barbacue 1 
in Augusta county, at which general Muhone 
and other prominent politicians were to be 
present, and should have gone but for the long 
ride over rough country roads. Sevtral of our 
friends who attended, onjoyed the occasion 
highly. 

Crowds of people of all classes' and kinds, 
embracing the habitants of a district extend- 
ing over twenty-miles of country, assembled, 
among toem some two hundred colored peo- 
ple, all cheerful, good humored and bent on 
enjoying the day. There was an enormous 
amount of good things to eat, with plenty of 
music, speeches from popular orators, and 
everything passed ofl pleasantly. " ; 

The most casual observer cau see that a few 
years have made a great change in liberaliz- 
ing public sentiment, and doing away with 
much of the prejudice between races and sec- 
tions throughout Virginia. Tbe civil war 
seems almost forgotten, and the bitterness 
which was the natural result of such a revolu- 
tion, has softened into a far nobler sentiment 
of regret for the sacrifice of so many lures of 
those who should have been friends instead of 
enemies. Tbe country is generally prosper- 
ous. In the Valley, as in other parts of the 
state, much mineral wealth is being developed, 
and those Who for a season wore the raiment 
of sorrow, begin to look forward cheerfully 
aad think "there is a good time coming." 
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nets to their boots, and f«»r the coverings of 
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for thread and 



fishing lines; the skins of the entrails for win- 



shirts: 



SEAL HUNTING. 



The common seal inhabits the colder waters 
of most parts of the world. It is a handsome , 

creature, with beautifully mottled skin, and ■ Edd J. Matthews, Bowers, Page, D< 



1 the blood for 
making soup. Tie Esquimaux hunt the seal 
in water proof tyoats covered with his skin. 
This boat or Kxyak, is small, sharp at both 
ends, and entirely covered over except a 
small hole in the middle, just the size of the 
owner's waist. He tucks himself through 
this hole, into the boat, and then braves single 
handed the f'Jry of the ocean. He uses the 
teeth of the seal for spear heads, and makes 
flnats for his lisfcj of the creature s stomach. 
In the winter mi spears them through the 
holes in the ice where they come up to breathe. 
The smaller ones are stunned by a blow^from 
a club. The sealB are covered with coarse 
long hiir, underneath which is an under 
jacket of soft fine fur. It is this which is 
left on and carefully dressed and dyed, to be 
made into the beautiful seal bkia cloaks worn 
by ladies. Millions of skins are used in Eu- 
rope uud this country, and thousands of tons 
of shipping are employed in their capture.: 
The seal nshing is extensively carried 
Newfoundland, in sailing vessels of ' 
to two hundred tons burden, manned 
twenty-five toninety men. Recently 
have also been employed. The seals 8 
on the ice, off tbe east and north coast 
Island: tbe season lasting from tbe 
March to the last of May. The finest seal 
however come from Alaska. Large herds of 
seals of various species are found on fields of 
floating ice, called seal meadows: on these tho 
hunters try to surprise them when sleeping, 
killing the young with clubs and shooting the 
old ooes. 

Such a ecene ia represented in our picture, for 
which we are undented to the courtesy of our 
friends, Messrs. Harper Bros.-- A ypletons Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia, Wood*" Natural JUttory, and 
OddTt Book of Natural HiOory. 




WEALTHY OOLOBED PEOPLE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Some of the wealthiest colored men of Amer- 
ica live in Philadelphia, For instance there 
is Col. John McKee, who pays taxes on more 
than a hundred houses besides other properties 
and stocks. Mr. Green of West Philadelphia 
can draw on bis banker for $50, 000. Mr. Rob- 
ert Purvis is the owner of and lives in the 
handsomest house owned by a colored man in 
that city. He is worth not less than $50,000.. 
Mr. William Still conducts a fine coal business 
and Is worth $00,000. Mr. Isaiah Wore is re- 
puted to be worth $30,000. ; L. F. Craim, Ste- 
vens, Edwards, Cromwell, Adger, Allen, 
and 



large, intelligent eyes. 'Its color is generally 
grayish yellow, with spots of brown or black. 
Its length is seldom more than five feet. 
Though true mammalia and not fish, the seals, 
like the whales, are inhabitants of the water, 
and specially formed for an aquatic existence. 
All the feet are enclosed in a thick web, which 
makes them into broad fins. On land tbe 
movements of these animals are very clumsy; 
they shuffle along by meanB of their fore-feet, 
or rather paddles, and drag their hind-feet 
after them. Their food ia chiefly rish, and they 
sometimes chase salmon quite far up rivers. 
They are fond of crawling out of the water 
upon the rocks, beaches and ice floes, to bask 
In the Bun, always keeping a good lookout, 
and plunging into the water at the approach 
of an enemy. .They are playful, but at times 
fight fiercely, and their bite ia severe. Their 
voice is a kind of snapping bark. They can 
remain under water twenty minutes or longer; 
their animal heat is among the highest found 
in manmals. They swim with considerable 
speed and are expert divers. Their sense of 
.smell and sight are very acute. They are 
easily tamed, affectionate and intelligent In 
Zoological gardens they have been taught to 
sit erect, to bow, kiss the hand, pretend to 
be asleep, and snore, turn the crank of a hand- 
organ, shoulder a gun, shake hands, and per- 
form other similar tricks. Seals are among 
the most useful of animals to man. The Es- 
quimaux use the flesh for food, the oil for 
Tight, warmth and cooking; the skins for 
manner in which she despatched him from the their thick, warm clothes, from their bon- 



Foster anywhere between $10,000 and $15,000. 
Madam Duterle carries onthe largest undertak- 
ing business in America. — Industrial Herald. 



An A.HCIEHT Nation. — At the departure of 
the children of Israel fron Egypt, China was 
seven hundred years old ; and when Isaiah 
prophesied of her she had existed fifteen cen- 
turies. She has seen the rise and decline of all 
the great nations of antiquity. Assyria, Baby- 
Inn, Persia, Greece, and Rome have long- since 
followed each other to the dust; but Chinastill , 
remains a solitary and wonderful monument of 
patriarchial times. Then look at the popula- 
tion of the country, roughlv estimated at four, 
hundred millions, ten times the population of 
the United States, more than thirteen times 
the population of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Every third person that Uvea and breathes up- 
on this earth is a Chinese; and every third 
grave that is dug is for a Chinese. 



Amid the ranks of shame and woe 
The Christ is passing to and fro ; 
O'er sin, and sorrow and distress 
He bends with yearning tenderness, 
Alike upon tbe pure and rile 
Beams the soft radianceof his smile. 
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printing of the African Repository, the 
Alumni Journal, a little Bheet owned and 
edited by resident Hampton Graduates, 
job work from the neighborhood ; the 
Soldiers Home, Hygeia Hotel and mciy 
chants in Hampton ; pamphlets and books. 
A book binding department has been ad- 
ded within the year. Fine binding is 
done here by a German veteran Union 
Soldier from the Soldiers' Home, very 
expert at his trade, and faithful in his 
work. 

The Ollice has been removed within the 
to a large room of the Stone Memo- 
rial building and is very comfortable in 
its light, airy and commodious quarters, 
and ready for an increase of its good work. 
It is one of the very few printing offices 
in the country when 
learn the trude, and 




Special notices 10 cents per.linc. 

Job wcrk from a U parts of the conn 
try is solicited, and will be executed 
cheaply and well Estimates given. 



made rather than multiply them. Some 
of the Hampton'graduatea, on the «ther 
hand, passed verv successfully, getting an 
average of from .7& up to even .91 on the 
w'hole examination. These were notably 
among those who had been the plodders 
at Hampton, whose very slowness had 
kept them longer at the primary work and 
who had been faithful and persevering at 
it, or those who bad already beeri out 
teaching for a year or more ; while some 
of the brightest in their classes, who 
had gone furthest beyond the elemen- 
tary studies, and learned with least appli- 
cation, failed to secure a first grade cer- 
tificate. The practical review which 
teaching itself will brine, if they are faith 
ig onicea ful, may give them better success next 
colored youth can | time, but the lesson remains— strengthen 
has been seen, its i the foundation work. Some of our grad- 



the time on the trail of Qen. Howard, when 
he was pursuing Chief Joseph and his braves. 
It has been the pleasantest day of all for the 
magnificent view from the mountain top, and 
for the wonder and the beauty of the chang- 
ing scenery as we rode down. 

Our Programme has usually been, breakfast 
at 7 o'clock a. m., dinner about 4,30 p. m. 
with a pocket supply of hard tack for lunch. 

Such voracity as we sit down to our: tin 
cups, plates and spoons, spread on the ground I 
Boiled potatoes, fried ham, venison camp bread 
(cooked in a Dutch oven) and coffee or tea 
vanish in a few minutes. Our ex Confed- 
' erate companion has a genius for making 
I tea, and relieves the cook of that duty, to our 



increased comfort. 

There are two camp outfits besides our 
owu. The Major in command has his mess- 
kit and cook, and the mule packers and drivers 
their own. 

We had led our horses up and down steep 

learn the trude, am! as Has oecn seen, us i uic »•»...» »«.»■ c- | places, and at these high altitudes of 8,000 

employes represent quite a striking vari- . uates' schools were spoken ol as models to „„<] 10,000 feet, one pants from the rarity of 
employes leprcsuii, quii*. » „„ „„,„,„,, „ r „,,;,„ „ m \ their influence I the uir; yet there was an exhlleration in it. The 

e is one of extreme picturcsqueness, of 
ging attitudes and groups ; and the level 
>._£-k« — an( j shadows 



ety of nationalities. 

Friends ol the school would do it good 
service by furnishing work to the printing 
office, which has facilities for doing excel- 
lent printing — such as pamphlets, books 
business cards and other job work— at 
the lowest rates, including expressage. 

As our readers know, the Southern 
Workman has two lines of effort. It aims 
to adapt itself to the needs of the colored 
people ol the South, and form in them a 
desire Tor some other reading than a mere 



all. colored or white, and their influence 
upon their people is generally good. Some 
of them, however, had relaxed into the 
dilatory habits of the neighborhood, and 
while the school hours are nominally from 
nine to half past three or four, their fires 
do not get built before ten, and their 
school houses are sometimes founil closed 
for the day at two. True, they have to 
work sometimes under great disadvanta- 
ges ; the children and teacher living at a 
distance, the school houses cold and 
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Foi^ulo ubotli gict«. hiieclmenasent from Hamp- 

TBB Southern Workman begins, with 
this number, its twelfth year of existence. 
As it speaks for itself every month, we 
have not much that is new to say of it on 
this occasion. It has a circulation now 



n a mere- j instance, me uuuw^.. - 

^political paper";"to "help our graduate i rnal, with scant supply of wood and no 
eachers especially, and workers like them, blackboards, the trustees seldom or never 
bv advice encouragement and the state- looking into their school rooms, and with 
mcnt of their case. On the other hand, no public sentiment around them except 
its effort is to add to white men's knowl- against the improved methods of teaching 
edge ol the actual condition of things at ! so that it requires considerable moral 
the South, the actual necessities and capa- courage to introduce any and teach as 
bilities and 'dangers of the two races they have been taught o. The county 
which the nation has upon its hands. I<i ! superintendents themseh ee while not 
the personal experiences and " humble I generally experts in the art of teaching, 
annals " given in our columns from actual are on such small pay that they cannot 
workers in the field, and in the studies take time from their business to devote to 
the School affords of both the Negro aud , the schools without an act of self-sacrifice. 
Indian question, we believe that the South- The consequence is that the teachers are 
ern Workman does throw valuable light largely left .themselves without the 
upon these problems of national interest supervision which the best of us need both 
niul importance for encouragement and spur. 

We appeal to' any of our readers who These are the weak point, of our school 
think that it is of use in these directions, system and its workings; the lack of 
to aid in ncreasing its paid circulation. supervision and the shortness of he 
The tvpe employed in printing the school sessions-from three to Eve months 
paper is now from ten to twelve years old, , through the country districts-m which 
in 'etling mucl, worn. We hope the best of teachers cannot do what ought 

we may, within the twelve months to com?, to be done. With all the progress Mr- 
receive- kid to replace it, and make out ginia has made in educational mat,e 
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onderful 



next New Year's bow in a new dress. 



: we fei 
total 



of about three thousand, about 
of which is paid for by subscribers. Or 
those, about one third have reduced rates, 
as we give it to our graduates, teachers, 
and some others, at half the regular price. 
It has, some years, vcry^ncarly paid for 
itself, but does not now, not that the paid 
subscriptions have fallen off— they have 
constantly though slowly increased — but 
because the editions, and some of the other 
expenses, have been increased to add to 
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„ that there is actual increase in the 
amount of ignorance, which the 
Is are not. sufficient to keep down, 
il outfits should be made Complete 
... .dequate, salaries fainand certain, and 
tyto invite and re.i the pay of county superintendents sulli- 
u pon the work of cicnt to command good work ami enough 
i. , i„ i it„io from one who is not of it. We have not much hope for such 
only C ex : .' ed aTld methods ! reforms from the present outlook unless 
b« fitted by experience as a the nattona government uko up the 
county superintendent in ■ .rg.ma.toj. dge wo*. » we Uu J nAmls 
of some oftheresultsanddifhcultiesofthe earnestly request^ y ^ ^ aa . Uo 



ut oppoi 



work here. An outline of this criticism 
may be helpful to our students and grad- 
uates, and to others engaged in similar ed- 



tho value of the paper and Bpread an in- ucational work to ours 
Irelt in the caus P es P it represents. Its to- As regards , the BohoolJ, work, tucjudg- 



tal cost to the school, above receipt . 
about $500 a year. By the special ap- 



ment is lor increasing attention to prima 
ry studies. All its convictions and efforts 

™ ff .. .... ; n tl.Io Miro/.tnin hnvn 



about ioOO a vear. By the special ap- ry studies, an «»|™»- ~- ----- -- 

peals it makes for objects outside of for fourteen years in this direction have 
tlr . . ' , ,,..„„ „„, i,„ on t-oo rrreat. and now. rather than to 



Hampton Institute— in graduates' letters, 
letters from Tuskegee, and others, — it 
brings in more than that sum every year 
for the help of these teachers and workers 
allowed to state their case in our columns. 

The Normal School Printing Office, in 
the charge of Mr. Chas. W. Betts.is whol- 
ly an outgrowth of the paper, about 
makes up its deficits, and i3, in every way, 
a valuable adjunct to the School. It em- 
ploys eight apprentices, five of whom are 
students and three graduates and ex- 
students, one of these a girl. Sev- 
eral girls have been employed at different 
times. Of the student apprentices, one is 
a native Liberian, who will return to his 
country as a teacher in another year ; an- 
other is an Indian of the Pawnee tribe, 
who will graduate with the present class, 
and return to Indian Territory. Both are 
goooL workmen. One other Indian has 
learBed the trade heie. One young white 
man of Hampton is also employed. One 
graduate who learned his trade here has 
now a good position in the Government 
Printing Office at Washington. Besides 
the Workman, the office has also the 



lOl J — — -— , 

not been too great, and now, rather than to 
raise the standard of studies it must raise 
the standard of study, not build higher 
but strengthen the foundation. The ex- 
aminations show the weak points of trrad- 
uates to be those 'primary studies which 
are usually finished in the first year at 
Hampton ; such as geography, and prima- 
ry arithmetic, especially mental. Tfcey 
" seem to have known them once and for- 
gotten them," wliile they did beat on tltose 
studies in which drill is kept up through 
the whole course. This is really only in 
line with universal experience. In some 
of the best school systems at the North, 
high school graduates are required to re- 
view the primary studies for six months 
before applying for positions as primary 
school teachers. It is but natural that 
there should be still less of mental grip in 
students who hs>e no inheritance of studi- 
ous habits and tendencies, and who yet 
havetoorowd into three or four years 
what the more favored ones are soaking 
in' through all their childhood and 
youth# Allthiais only the greater rea- 
--- for trying to deepen the impressions 



to give our graduates as far as possible 
the encouragement and incentive of their 
supervision, and to pass them upon their 
merit, rather than, as has sometimes been 
done, without examination. And we agree 
with our critic that the best that can be 
done now is to improve the teachers, work- 
ing through them to raise the masses of 
the people and eduoate public sentiment. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Yellowstone National Pabk, 

Wyoming Territory, Aug. 1682. 

It is not often that an ideal camp like this 
is realized. I am sitting by a fire of pine 
rs on which leafy branches are occasionally 
; o'wn kindling a blaze that pales the full 
moonlight, for pine leaves are nitchv. and tro 
off like matches. 



j pitchy, and go 

Tents are not up, for they are not needed 
of a cilm night; buffalo robes and blankets 

BU Wo'sit around the fire and discuss the 
themes that war veturana, Indian scoutB, and 
hunters naturally take up. The grove of pmes 
on one Bide Is finely illuminated, and often 
draws our admiring gaze; before us stretches 
a grassy plane, where the mules and horses 
are browsing, meditating their night escape, 
in which they never succeed, so unerring is 
Jackson'B eye on their trail. Near by is a 
clear mountain stream; around us are the 
foothills of Mt. Washborne, 10,000 feet high, 
from which we have just descended, having 



W'e reached the National Park day before 
yesterday, camping at the Mammouth Hot 
Springs. They are like glaciers of I crystal, 
formed from the bubbling up of hot water, 
char"cd with mineral substances. Some 
genius seems to have designed the huge white , 
mass of soft rock, tinting it in places with 
red, "reen, brown, and other bright i*d dark 
hue's" The whole isa vast, fantastic, \ marve- 
lous pile, covered with a thin ffieet^pf water, 
which falls down ita front of a, thousand feet 
in width, and a hundred in height, forming 
an exquisitely vail-like drapery. Irstands in 
relief a°ainst a back-ground of green woods 
and blue sky. The water seems to gradually . 
harden, ami the whole front is that of a fro- 
zen cascade. These great masses have been 
1 successively formed one below another, and 
I from the front they rise behind each other, 
the lowest and latest being white and fpark 
ling and of delicate softness and beauty; those 
highest up having dried off, -become cov- 
ered with shrubbery, and lost their radiance. 

These -'springs" are most difficult to de-V' 
scribe ; there are no standards of comparison.^ 
! We climbed up the steep front to the top.:. 
1 where there were scores of circular pools of 
I hot water from ten to thirty feet in diameter, 
■ with a coral-like fringe, perfect imitations of 
the islands of the Pacific ocean with their 
central lagoons and curious groves. By moon- 
light the mass shone with exquisite whiteness: 
IUs a womleifal illustration of the building 
power of water. The entire region is alike 
in formation. The action of the water is appar- 
ently less than in former years; the guides 
sa, that it was very different ten years ago. 
When water ceases to flow, the soft glacier 
like pile assumes a brown and earthyjook, 
and is soon covered with verdure. / 

The next day we crossed the Gardner river 
I and camped near the banks of the Yellow- 
stone ou a high bluff overlooking the wind- 
ling river for miles above and below If bad 
I cut a serpentine course far into the earth, 
and its bright green current rushed with a 
roar over the rocks, too dangerous to venture 
! into: but we could not resist a bath in its quiet 
1 eddies, that well repaid the descent. 

Tower Palls, four miles beyond camp, is 
one of the sights of the Park ; so named from 
the tall spires of rock that rise around it trfost 
imnrcssively. From the roof of a vast Cathe- 
dral, as it were, a volume of water springs two 
hundred feet into the basin below, and enters 
the Yellowstone. n.l^&*_. 

During this writing, toe rest of the party x 
have gone to bed : are lying on the ground, 
most of them having adopted the frontiers- 
man method of tying themselves inside the 
buffalo roi.es', with Blanket or tvio beneath; 
thisinfarthe be B t way forWmth: the fel- 
lows look like mnmmies. • « , 

The midday heat is severe: but the nights 
are cold - we have found half an inch of ice 
in'our water pails in the morning ; the water, ex- 
cept at the hot springs,,has been delicious. C«mp^ 
life is one of shifting sdenes; there is the mer- 
ry cheer around the logfire, and an hour later 
perfect stillness : it is like life and death. In 
the morning, when all arise from their en- 
shrouding robes, life returns: there is the bus- 
tle of breakfast after a toilet at the river 
brink nacking of baggage, the profane rou- 



The dsj'c weariness onus im 
waters of the Yellowstone, in which we take 
bur' evening bath., ' 
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Yeltowetoneiake, 380 miles in circumference; 
cohi runs of steam rising from the geysers 
thirty miles away; piles of mountains in every 
direction; vast stretches of pine forest as far 
as the eye could reach, and the Grand canon 
of the Yellowstone at our feet, a deep, wide 
gash through the mountain's back, cut by the 
resistless power and persistence of water. 
Aug. 25th. Within ten feet' from where I 



on, nearly 1,500 feet i 
ingand roaring down 
cliffs. Descent is poa 
ropes. The sides are 
in color (whence then 
and are of soft rock, ^ 
for ages has carved into curious, fan'astic 
shapes, making gigantic pinnacles and turrets, 
that from the bottom rise one above another 
to the top, in wild variety and with surprising 
effect, almost perpendicularly; the river is 
green, and contrasts with the colored masses 
of rock on either side that makes the place bo 
famous. The scene before me, is, I think, the 
most impressive in America; the tremendous 
plunge of a great river 400 feet down the 
yawning, terrible depths below: the struggle 
of the elements expressed in the strange grand 
forms carved oat of tlx: rides °f the rnnon: 
tlw luSs winding abyss for miles it way: all 
create impressions that I can compare only 
with those of a volcano. 

By turns, as we took hold of hands, each 
man looked from the end of a human chain 
over the edge of the precipice, to see the wa- 
ter strike below. It is easy to recall the sen- 
sation ; some of us could bear it but a mo- 
ment. 

Below here we attempted this morning, to 
find the bottom, which the guide said we 
could not reach, and found he was right after 
a descent of several hundred feet. Two 
of our party, in crossing a steep slope that end- 
ed in a fall of live hundred feet, slipped, and 
with difficulty escaped u fatal slide. Rescuing 
' by four lariats tied end to end, one of them 
who'had saved himself on a projection ofr 
rock, and was perched just above a grim doom, 
but could reach one eud of the loug line let 
down from above, was an excitement that 
none of us would like to repeat. I doubt 
if mortal man has ever reached the solemn 
depths we vainly sought. 

An hour ago we sat on a high projecting 
rock, almost in front of tne upper Falls, and 
watched (he full, strong, swift Yellowstone riv- 
er leap from a cliff »!mve, right towards iu, ' 
not twenty yards off; then full one hundred 
and eighty f%et into its basin below, difplay- 
ing a power and beauty of volume that we 
could enjoy more than the terrible Lower 
Falls before us. There is no finer sight than a 
majestic river gradually hastening to extreme 
swiftness, curving over the crest' of the rock, 
throwing itself instantly into white, graceful, 
arrowy forms, flying through the air, seeming 
to change its whole nature, suddenly resum- 
ing its, color below, and rushing away on 
its long journey to the sea. 

Above the falls, is a succession of cataracts 
for half a mile, along which the convenient 
trail leads us, then for many' miles clear t( 
its source in Yellowstone Lake it becomes i 
wide, placid stream, dotted with green islandi 
here and there: the very expression of peace 
At the falls its change of character is com 
plete. 

The lake is the highest water of its size or 
the continent, being about eight thousand feet 
from the sea level. On the right is Mt. Sheri- 
dan, capped with snow. In every direction 
are broken ranges, which slope quietly down 
to the brink of this beautiful inland sea. 
We all enjoyed bathing in its clear, IcOol 
waters. As we approach the lake, the scenery 
is for ten miles picturesque, quiet, like that 
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freezing is rather trying; once the ice was an 
inch thick. 

We have feasted on black tailed deer, elk, 
wild duck, and brook trout ; eighty-four of th«: 
latter were brought into camp last night, some 
of which weighed three pounds each, but the 
little ones are the best. We sit around the 
camp fire till ten o' clock and hear our pack- 
ers, old frontiersmen, talk. One of them. 
Jack Bean, a well known character iu these 
parts, also a hunter of renown nn'l an experi- 
enced guide, has a never failing fund of sto- 
ries about be*r hunting, vigilance committees, 
and celebrated local characters. 

He once guided the geologists Heyden and 
Geicke, through the Park IK- don't believe 
much in scientific men. He brought one of 
them a piece of rock, which he had cut in 
two, one part being slighly colored by a tire 
which had been made on it, the other of nat- 
ural color, and asked the scientist how near 
together the pieces could be found in nature. 
He was told that they were only found thous 
unds of feet apart from each other. 

He showed a shrub which an eminent bota- 
nist declared poisonous, and then ate it befure 



long, graceful train of spray behind them. 

There are-successions of volleys of these for 
twenty minutes; we walk around and watch 
the superb diBplay of waters from many stand- 
points and in every light. 

The "Bee Hive," had delayed its usual 
daily performances, but its " indicator* a small 
aperture ten feet off. an infallible forerunner, 
hadi 
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crater— like a bee hive,— that had form- 
iiund its mouth, an irregular opening, 
nine feet in circumference. Soon it gur- 
nnd bubbled and sputtered below, throw- 
ut Meant, till all at once it sprang up, 
suddenly, spl ndidly, with tbunderl 
Blinking the earth around it. Imagine a pow- 
erful fire engine, throwing a stream of wrter 
two feet in i liickneaa two hundred feet into the 
air, and y «u have this geyser. It is the moat 
ling of them all ; by some considered 
the tin est. No one is so energetic and awful 
in it* effect, but 1 do not think it is the most 
beautiful. "Old Faithful" and others play 

e easily and gracefully, but this one gives 

ff rt of concentrated force. 

geysers within live 
Ik of our camp; this is probably 



the more settled states, where they had be- 
come established, as in Oregon, Nevada and 
California, they should be turned over to 
the state authority ss citizens, not without 
government aid for a time for education and 
for subBistance. This would prevent a New 
York politician being sent to Oregon to civi- 
lize Indians or a broken down Vermont hotel 
| keeper being sent to lift up the Sioux. 
I : This was the feeling of a man who had all 
| his property at stikc in the Indian country. 
: He stated that the cattle business bad been 
| over done; that the stock ranges in the Platte 
i river region in Western Nebraska, Oregon, and 
Idaho were nearly exhausted: that the only 
first-rate pastures left were those in Montana, 
whither thousands of cattle had been driven 
the past summer, and that in five years that 
region would be deserted. 

Cattle men must get possession of and 
fence in largo tracts of land, in order to con- ] 
trol them, and many had so done. This would 
require extra capital for laud and fenc' 
keep up the price of beef, which 
The supply of four year old steers 
less than the demand. The *■ desert land act" 
and, by 
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fast disappear. Oar appetite 
everything tastes good. 

At half past seven we are o| 
eight mile ride: dinner at foui 

As we reached the lower portion of the 
Park, each day's march and camp seemed 
pleasanter. Etch camp is "Sweet Home" 
for a few hour*. 

Aug. 30th The first Geyser, called " Hell's 
Half Acre;" a large white mound scvtral 
acres in extent, covered with pools at steam- 
ing water from 50 to 100 feet in diameter, 
fringed with a border or ribbon of pink and 
coral like formation ; the water being a deli- 
cate emerald green. The "Excelsior," the 
largest one, 150 feet in diameter, once an hour 
discharges a column of water nearly 200 feet 
into the air, which shoot* like a rocket from 
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vt-nmred to throw a lai 

Faithful" one day, takiug it for granted that 
i hey would be thrown out at the next dis- 
charge, but they waited in vain. "Punch 
Bowl" the most famous and beautiful of 
t lie pools, is close by "Castle" geyser, is 
thirty feet in area, and one looks with wonder 
at the huge green rocks, like gigantic emeralds 
that form its sides but the bottom is black- 
ness itself, seemingly fathomless, in spite of 
the marvelous transparency of the water. A- 
liiong other interesting eights, was looking at 
the geyser as the setting sun's rays fell h cross 
the columns uf water, and clouds of spray and 
of steam; by moonlight thev were indescrib- 
ably lovely. Sometimes three or four would 
be going at onetime, and it was difficult to 
watch them all at once. While memory retains 

well as delighted with every new action 



pen yelled into our ears, "Gimlet 
ue" "Crazy Jine" and "Stomper" 
i exhorted to their 'hi'y by every. 
Imaginable form of appeal. They have pull- 
ed our baggage over two hundred miles, and 
got no thanks for it, but instead, volleys of 
abuseand curses besides r he coustaut applica- 
tion of a moat inefficient wlitprflir which the 
quarter master's department juaJ been called 
by the driver to a terrible account. 

Murray declares that aj*iau can't drive a 
mule without swearing, /aYid jBhuflcnges our 
clergyman to try it. Mules certainly have . 
suinu mean ways; how can one help saying 
something when, while bridling, his linger >b 
nearly bitten off or his foot stamped on? 
Vulgarity in the Western wilds seems different 
from that iu the cultivated circles of the East. 
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a of boiling water descended 
of spray, and its mineral de- 
posits bad formed around some of the geysers 
curious craters. The " Castle " and the "Grot- 
to" are the most remarkable of these: grace- 
ful, snowy, white fantastic structures, well des- 
cribed by tlwir names. 

We would stand a lew feet off on the wind- 
gcntleman's park, The road runs be- ward side, or retire some distance to get 
tween the river bank and the forest, some- the effect of the white volcano against the 



open grassy ground, sometimes 
through clumps of trees. In such sccuos we 
made a camp. There were mountains in the 
distance, and a pine grove to the rear of us, on 
the edge of which we built our fire ; it seemed 
a perfect piace. Later the full moon shone; 
the land of dreams could not be lovelier. 

A strong home feeling soon comes upon one 
after dismounting: every want is supplied; 
there are no cares, and nature cheers us. The 
order and routine of our camp, being military, 
is complete and most comfortable. 

The guide takes care of the horses, for they 
arc his and he is careful of them as can be. 
You may make something by buying a horse 
at the outset and selling him afterwards, but 
nobody will care for him, as will the man who 
owns the horse you hire. The cheap Indian 
pony you buy, wanders wickedly off by him- 
self; the others go in clumps and can be trac- 
ed. What one makes by buying hardly pays, ' 



needles, and make a layer of leaves" six incl.es 
thick, on which we place our rubber blanket, 
buffalo robe and other blankets; a delicious, 
aromatic couch. We have two wall tents 
that we can usually diipense with. The 
weather has been perfect from the first, 
from scorching mid-day heat to ~' 



if comfort counts. ' green and shallow, except a central aperture 

Our work is to unroll our blankets, and of three feet, which has a dark, deep look, 
beds. We usually cut a pile of pine Through this scyne time to-day a pouring out 
of the waters from under the earth is expected. 

It comes at length; a rumbling snd bubbling 
and threatening; the pool is intensely agitated, 
and finally the water leaps to the skies like so 
many white Bky rockets. It is not the usual 
column, but a succession of jets that fly like 
arrows twenty or thirty at a Urns, leaving a 
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"Old Faithful, " every hour to the minute, 
sends a solid symmetrical column of water 
three feet in diameter to the height of 200 
feet; nothing could be finer than the 
clouds of steam curling upwards and rolling 
awav; we siw them from the top of Mt. 
Washburne, thirty miles distant. In all the 
geysers there is a preliminary pulsation, a 
throbbing, a few small jets, then a magnifi- 
cent stream of water is tossed far into the air, 
while steam clouds cover the whole and sail 
slowly, grandly upwards. 

The "Splendid" looked like a column of 
ble, nearly 200 feet in height, from 
rhich issued wreaths of 



pleasaut 



white 

the summit of 
like plumes. 
The solid m 
cool sh 



background of dark pine forest. A geysei 
a volcano of water instead of molten rock ; 
both are alike inspired by the central heat of 
the earth. 

Some of the finest discharge but one a day: 
the grandest of all once in ten or twelve days. 

We had been waiting for the "Castle" to 
go off: thick columns of steam meant some- 
thing; suddenly a stream shot far up; cheers 
from more than two hundred people made the 
valley echo. A Montana party of twenty-five 
yelled incessantly ; scores scampered across 
the fields to behold the peculiar glory of the 
11 Castle" geyser; we climbed to the very edge 
of the crater; one man threw his hat into its 
mouth ; it was earned up aod then descended. 

Sept. Ut. Yesterday was full of wonders, 
but more are to come. We are sitting about 
the quiet pool of the "Grand," some thirty 
feet in diameter. There is no crater; it is like 
any other pool among the rocks, of emerald 



t the geyser bas 
than elsewhere. The water is not good ; many 
have been on the ground before, and there is 
too much of a crowd. 

Unless a police force shall be organized, 
the value of the Yellowstone Park, as a natio- 
nal resort will be much diminished: in ten 
Tears it will be almost destroyed, The settle- 
ment of it would be preferable to that. Wher- 
ever tourists encamp they must have fires; 
they enter the p.irk at the dryest time of the 
year, when forest fires spread most rapidly, 
and they are easily started by neglecting to 
put out camp tires. We traveled for miles 
among the dead trunks of burned trees, We 
taw most devastating fires doing their work, 
which might have been stopped, bu,t there 
was no one to do it. The* attention of the 
government has been often called to this, and 
it is hoped that hereafter a company of cavalry 
wilt be detailed to guard the park 

SepfrMrd. Idaho -Territory, cn route from 
the park to Utah Northern rail-road, arid 
120 miles. At camp on the Little Mad 
river, a gentleman from a neighboring camp 
called and inquired if he could send an Indian 
-girl to Hampton, whom he had the kindness to 
take'when she was very young and brought 
up to her sixteenth year. 

She was neither Indian nor white ; was taught 
to read and trained in house work, but there 
seemed to be no place for her among the 
whites or among her own people; the gentle- 
man was distressed at the situation; was 
willing to pay any expense, and wanted to 
know what he could do for her. 

He was advised to send her to Hampton, 
where she could be fitted to be a teacher, and 
be sent to some Indian boarding school as a 
helper in the domestic department. 

This gentleman owned a large cattle ranche 
near th^Bannock ludians' Agency, where he 
employed them to care for bis flocks, aud 
found them most satisfactory. He added his 
own to the almost universal Western testimo- 
ny, that the Indian is especially adapted to 
a herdsman's life. 

Few out West will not say "Amen" to 
Gen'l. Terry's Bolution of the Indian question 
—"Cows." 

He had, during the past twelve years, travel- 
ed iu the interest of his business through Ore- 
gon, California, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana; 
knew the people and the country, and had 
ideas oh the Indian question as follows: 

Different tribes should be dealt with differ- 
ently ; the conditions of each varies widely, 
and makes the same method for all an absur- 
dity. 

Indians should vote. Everybody would 
en regard and treat them differently. In 



mod u la 
a part of the 

dre&s, manneis, language and living generally. 
It is terribly democratic out here. Whatever 
you pay, there is no master and servant. Cook 
aud guide share equally in the supplies And 
general conversation. Your hired man -/will 
grab a handful of sugar from the bag for" his 
coffee, feeling noireproach from the Eastern 
gentleman, who ilust use a spoon or nothing, 
lie is not altogether at your beck and call; 
but he is faithful, does what he thinks is 
right, and is a good naturcd brave fellow; 
you can't boss him much. In a tight place 
he is a trump; especially when your horses 
arc lost; % ten mile tramp after daylight in 
search of them is not uncommon: he takes 
their trail and is sure to find thetn in spite of 
their most knowing "dodges" to escape him. 
Our animals have practiced marvelous tricks 
to hide their course, but to no purpose. " 

September 4th, Idaho Territory ; Reaver Can- 
on, a station on the Utah Northern railroad; 
a distance of 114 miles from the Geysers, which 
we did in four days, reaching it in ti.ne for 
the 3 P. M. train to Ogden, 300 niilejj south, 
on the Union Pacific railroad. 

We camped last night at HeLry's fork of 
Snake river, after a ride of thirty miles ; six and 
one half hours in the saddle. The journey to 
this railroad is, excepting it the start, smooth 
and pleasant ; parts of it are delightful, like 
riding through ft park : far reaching fields of 
grass, dotted with .Jumps of pine trees. The 
great feature is the tide through Ilehry lake 
basin. ^ 

Tha lake lies in a level plain, seven thou- 
sand feet above the sea; is fourteen ""miles in 
circumference, and abounds in fish as the region 
does in game. . Yellow grass covers the, 
extensive, perfectly level plateau : around it \ 
rise high mountains, the principal of which are / 
Mt. Sawtelle and Mt. Reynolds.' The golden) 
plain contrasts with the Dlue of the rising^ 
ground. We saw antelope and ejk in thedis-| 
tance ; flocks of wild geese flew over our heaBa.^ 
there is no better hunting ground than this. / 

This remote region was once a rendezvous I 
of "road agents" (land pirates) who came hdfc$ u 
for sustenance, rest and pasture for their hors- ' 
es. Being a basin, it is filled in winter with 
snow several feet deep, and cattle cannot find 
food ; they can winter only in a hilly or roll- 
ing region, from the summits of which the 
snow is blown away, exposing the dry grass. . 

The three distant Teton mountains, 15,000 
feet high, the grandest view of the entire trip 
are concealed from view by clouds. 

The weather has been cool, and our gallops 
over the plains in the midst of surrounding 
mountains have been exhilerating. Such appe- 
tites as we have had I The memory of brook 
trout, black tailed deer, wild duck, ending 
with flap-jacks and maple syrup, will not 
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The cheer of such life make, ever) . camp 
„. like the pleasanteit of all. Whenever 

tain, we have never found it .o pleasant be 
'°Tne Secretary of the Interior has just author- 
iwd acmpany tobuilU hotel, at the prin- 
cipal poinuol interest in the park, charge, to 
be regulated by himself ; to enc.ose and to an 
extent control th. great curiosities, to keep 
th„„, from i.einz marred: and by railroad 
*^ou/ton,ake it possible for thousands 
every year to see the Mammoth Hot ^ Spungy 
the Grand Canon, and the Geysers, to be 
ready by next summer. „ r ..t».t 
This is («r the greatest good of the ereate.t 
nun " -her? is nothing like a camping 
omfit Talking with Jack *Bean b, a camp 
te l." belter titan all .he guide books: a™' 6 
torn with Murray to drive them is more in- 
ten .tin* than going in a palace car and 
Bleeping in buffalo robes out of doors better 
than '.hotel spring bed, even if your nose 
freezes. 8. C. A. 



A "PILQSIH OHTJBOH" AND ITS LESSOH. 

n-u u_.«rnr Means Secretary of I About going to press, we have room of a minister somewuere 

.J^ffl ItaSd a n2 tof annual onW for brief mention of the arrival at i Que9tion Box to wake up an .nterest in 
^^^^fi^^^^^l^V^^^ 24 ' T 5 " ^TY"' in his weekly prayer-meet.ng. Everyone 
meeting, shortly oe tore "™ « iM ion. Tn«™.Vr Townsenrl. of fifteen new Indian who wished was to dropa f - 



answer them, and it is not always so very 

„u„ • I easy even to ask them- We have heard 

About going to press, we have room . f a minister somewhere who started a 
. , t i-,-; ,r°.„ nrl t;,.n nt the arrival at ! oimatinn Uot tfi wake ud an interest in 



HEW INDIAN STTJDENTB. 



„.,,].. ohnrt.lv before the transicr 01 na nampiuo, ™ xj^. -•• — — = 
Dakota Miss on to the American Mission- 1 Inspector Townsend, of fifteen new Wl 
^A^oo at on in his review of the In- 1 students, 9 girls and 6 boys, from Lower 
SnW^rJIy tatte United Suta Brnle, Cheyenne River and Yank on 
d an work generally in toe A ««nd«L Dakota. They were selected 



in Ill» WtKMJ ^, t»jrt*-UJi,».v.- & . — j 

who wished was to dropa question into the 
box, to be discussed in the meetings. The 
plan worked admirably for a month, the 



The story of the remarkable mission of 
the Church uf England among the Indians 
of North Western British America has 
teen told in this country chiefly through 
church magazines. It is a history of 
thrilling interest, and we are glad tog l« 
itto-ur readers in the vivid words of 
Archdeacon Kirkby himself, a pioneer mis- 
sionary in Manitoba and for thirty years 
a heroic worker in those uttermost parts 
of the earth, the English Church Una ly 
wisely putting the mission uader bis 
general charge. On another page will be 
found as full a report as we we re able to 
get of his recent address in St Johns 
church, Hampton. He called at the No£ 
mal School, and gave its Indian s udenta 
a talk, which greatly interested them, which 
we will give in another number. Br. KirK- 
by has left the West for a "ceded rest, 
and is endeavoring to interest the hpisco. 
pal church in America to take up .the 
work in Alaska. We hope that any who 
may be inspired to enter the held will 
have as much vitality and force to begin 
with as the Archdeacon seems to have 
left after thirty years of labor. The no- 
table success of the English management 
ot Indian affairs in British America is 
naturally held up as an example to the 
„ . . „...i _i.su Hp nosttions 



Y- y ■ w "„:' iTv in the United States Brule, Cheyenne River and lanKton p , an wo rked admirably lor a montu, tne 
^/atrS of he Indian Agencies. Dakota. They were selected j mecting8 were full of interest, when great- 
8 k £ af. ^ S?ntee Agency in Nebraska, by Rev. Thomas L Riggs, who brought j , t0 lue 8Urpr ise of his congregation, thevr 
church at the Santee Agency in oy^ ^ Wa9h j Dglon , a nd are on the whole p J a8tor announced that the Question Box 

"Tb^Pilarim Church at Santee has a a fine looking set. Among the number would be given up, because— he had had.so 
™ Z ? In the stress of onr I are a husband and wife with their bright , f to writ c every question himself, 

rfrfl ™ 1862 ILe the Indian outbreak, Hale baby.who have come to learn English , Tll ls, we are assured, has not been Prof, 
civd war, 186i, came m. ■ housekeeping. This is the second | Web ster's experience, and looking over 

l^SL. wintai the Indians family of this size at Hampton. The I thc „ llmbers of his magazine alrea iy out, 
i .1 ennouo ed and chained in the J small braves were duly introduced to each we j udge he has a lively set or contribu- 
rS^r t Mankarundersentence of death, other and at once instituted amicable re lors . active minded inquirers, and expert 
prison at J""""'™", , = onarie8 A ! la , ion s with akiss by wnv of a pipe of peace, answerers. The year's issue would make 
were visited by ^"7' d ™' 9 ™3 many | t possess a common language of; „ very goort bound volume of "Facts not 

religious awakening comment* land 1 many ( Becming to pos e ^ ^ ^ ^_ y g ^ „_ t|m fo „ owing „ , ran . 

^d?v two hundretl receive baptism. 1 dents are several relatives of former or , Som 8ami ,le of the Queries and answers^ 
Tlf. iLest which began in the prison present ones, and one young man who Query-Up 44q Juy No. If two 
The interest whic^Degan^ ^^.^ ^ [aving returned home a year and a half I no zzles of different diameters.say i and j 
a»o after three years at Hampton, has , an inc |,, are attached to the same hose at 
now paid his own way back in order to grt! t |,e same time and hence subject to the 
one more year at his trade and in school. ■ 8ame hydrauli/3 pressure, from which will 
He has kept up well in English and mor- tue higher stream be thrown?— Edxlur. 
ale A detailed account, and the medical Answe r— p. #8, Aug. No. An exper- 
report on the new students, will be given ienc e of seven yearB has taught me that 
in our next number. the larger stream will go the higher in the 



extended to the camp at Fort Snel 1 mg A 
large church was gathered. In 8(,6, the 
commnnieanU numbered naarly four- 
hundred. From its numerous removals, 
as the Indians were transported from one 
place to another, the church took the name 
of the Pilgrim Church. Since it was 
olanted at Santee, colonies have gone from 
t orm churches at Flandreau and 
elsewhere The present membership is 
one hundred and seventy. The church 
with its Indian pastor, four catechisU, elder 
In deacon, belong, to the Presbytery o 
Dakota, and is reported in the ^nntee o. 



A ZULU FOE HAMPTON. 
Favorable answer having been sent to 
the following letter, we expect ■ 



™ i . omi i« renortcd in the minutes oi i ue tonowing wo,™ ----- -- 

U,e toera Is mbly of the Presybterian rccei ve a young Zulu from the East Coast 
the Uenerai as j of Africa for a short course at Hampton, 

Ch Xs°nnday™ «nTsociai meetings, , tu^tL now two yobng Liberians from 
luc . J .! ^ miaainnnrv so- the West Coast. 



the women's meetings and missionary so- 
ciety are well sustained. Members of the 
Sell hold meetings occasionally m 
neigborhoods distant Trom the Agency. A 
copy of the Dakota Bible, it is said, may 
Kund in every family on the reserva- 
tion, and some one who can read A I ^am- 
ily prayer is customary £temi» 8l °X& 
thinks there are not more than aix aflOIt 
,„dianson the reservation w ho »« . no 
members of some Church. M X. DM 
general oversight of religious matters and ^ 
Uhe other teachers assist in the Sunday .. 
schoo , which includes the members of the 
Normal school. A good influence pervades 
the school homes.and some instances of con 
versions arerepor-.ed. In other respects 
the church-work is in the hands of the- 



, Dec, 15, '88. 



General: 



.nitc^ta^ 

are different, there is much in her policy Christian Church has its pa 

that might be suggestive and helpful to us , carni of u l( .. Cheyenne prison 

as the best guide under many special | aiiei lnwreu „ J ,, k . fl , A„„„at.in. 

temptations and dillicullies is to think how 



When I visited your wonderful establish- 
ment, at the . close of the Richmond Church 
Confess. I did not know how soon I should 
hav," occasion to inquire.! you could And 
room for one mc 

come. We h .ve o, 

young Zulu- of energetic character and in 
■ - resting history, and what we want is to Sad 
ir him a place to stay, and to learn, for the 
next few months ; expecting at the end of that 
time to .end him back to Africa, for which 
object our Society has funds ; but not for educa- 
tion here. Now can you take care of him for 
us! That is the practical question. 

He was one of a troop of Zulus, brought 
here for exhibition ; and he is said to be the 
one who could outrun a horse. Name. BtH-'tmj; 
„ge about 21). Awaiting yoc.i .n.wer, 

, an, yours very Uu| Nv . Svu ^ 



air — the smaller one breaks to pieces so 
quick. This however is not an answer to 
your question as intended. — J. H. Drum 

"We thank Mr. Drummond for his ans- 
wer, which exactly coincides with our ex- 
periments, though many-persons have giv- 
en a contrary opinion, but always withou f 
experimental proof. The question -* 
intended as a practical one, the re_ v 
ance of the air being a condition,>s*it\ 
must be practically. — Editor." (7 

Query, 13p. 27q. What is the\ origin 
of the political maxim "To the victor .be- 
long the spoils?" — Eroleme. 
if you coma nna | v)nsu,er-54p. Sept No. This maxim is 
t the 'occasion has i probably due to the statesmen in power 
mds a real lona jide | during Jackson's administration, for that 
President introduced the rotation in office 
system. — E. J . E. 

Query-Tbp. 157q. Nov. No. In clear- 
mg a piece of land covered with small 
pines, by hurning, why does scrub-oak in 
' ibly spring up? 



s would act without them- 



A VISIT FROM DE.BLYDEN. 



Our colored readers especially, though 
not solelv, will be interested in the address 
to the students of Hampton Instilute, re- 
ported in another column, from Dr. fed- 
ward W. Blyden, President of Liberia Col- 
lege The school has recently had the 
pleasure of a visit of several days from 
Dr Blyden, who preached in Bcthesda 
Chapel on Sunday morning an interesting 
sermon on the conversion of the Ethiopian 
eunuch. Acts, vni, 27, which he considers 
symbolic of the method designed by God 
for the regeneration of the African race. 
In the evening he gave, in Whitin Chapel 
in Virginia Hall, the informal but inter- 
esting talk which we report. Part of Dr. 
Blvden's present mission to this country 
is to get recruits for the college and the 
state from the young people whose educa- 
tion has already made some progress. He 
made a Btrong impression upon the stu- 
dents at Hampton, and it seems likely to 
result from his visit that some of them 
will mane their home in the land of their 
fathers, where two of then- have already 
been engaged.and one is still.in missionary 
work. Dr. Blyden enables us to correct 
a statement in our last month's review or 
his report, of what he says is a very gen- 
eral impression. He was boin in not an 
Enelish hilt a- Danish colony the 
Island oft Thomas, in the West Indias, 
and was not educated in England but in 
Liberia and Syria. We are glad to be 
able to anticipate for oar readers a sketch 
from his ow/pen, of the life and work of 
one of whom his race has so much cause 
to be proud. 



^n TeVry^dthcSt An ustinc 
prisoners under Capt. Pratt. The history 
of these -"d some other efforts shows hat 
thc essential elements ot success iniuai 
work arc firmness, kindness and c • 
tencv The Indian respects strength when 
8 it and responds with touching 
quickness 'to kindness when he is not de- 
moralized by vacillation or treachery 1 he 
vital point in all work is the man in 
charge of it Everything depends on that. 
Given a Williamson, Riggs, agent Miles, 
Capt. Pratt, or General Terry, and you 
get Santee, Peoria Bottom, St. Augustine, 
Carole and the like. With agents bad, 
weak or constantly changed, there is no 
successWnoneto be expected. The 
Indian Department.however well disposed, 
cannot work without Government backing. 
Salaries should be made sufficient to com- 
and strong men. Thf? present policy 



DO THE INDIANS WAUT THEIR CHIL- 
DREN EDUCATED? 
Another testim.ny to the sometimes 
disputed fact, that the Indians are desir- 
ing education for their children , come. i m 
the following letter from a full blooded 
Indian father. 

Keshena Dec. 15, 1882. 
Mitchell Mah-Ke-me-tab-Jackson. 

Hampton Institute. 

Hampton Va. 

Dear Son : , , , 

I received a letter a few days since from 
your teacher, asking that you may be permit- 
ted to remain there for another jea. v etc. 
A ,,* I herebv tr.ve my consent, with the hope 
fhat you will §oaU y ,ou can to. learn while 
l™, , are there I want you to write to me of- 
mand strong men. Th e present ^1^0^"^.) , „ , 

and methods do not secure these If they « ^ ^ ^ ^ pajmcnti and t w1 u send 

Jionablf %h m erh1r^a C ny an c g hange It wiU "be * ^'tlTto your teacher that wrote to me. 

ufnct'nt stort o" Mian citizenship and W * are all welllt prese nt ^ soon, 

suffrage, which would force «te"Uonto From JO-^^h-Ke-me-ta. 
their needs as it has done Jor the Negroes. 

We acknowledge withmanVanks a gift 
of over fifty admirably well selected books 
?or the library of Hampton nst.tute from 
Mr H.P. Nicholls of Lockwood, Brooks 
and Co., Publishers, Boston. This .s the 
second gift of the kind from this generous 
friend, who » believes that others oi aim- 
ilar position and opportunities would g ad- 
ly contribute in like manner if their atten- 
tion were called to this , means of doim 
gooaT T^e library I3S reading room are 
important agents in the school efforts, and 
.uchgiftaaTthi. and others we have have 
had toe pleasure to acknowledge tell 
• npon Its work. We hope that Mr. 
• "■ — iy be confirmed. 



8TUDER S BIRDS OF NORTH AMERIOA- 

Through the liberality of its friends and the 
help of 'the publisher', advertisement, the 
Normal School Library has come into posses- 
sion of a copv of thc above valuable and use- 
ful work. The book contains one hundred 
and nineteen beautiful and anistic colored 
plates, giving upwards of seven hundred life- 
like representations of all our known North 
American Birds, with an accurate description 
of their habits and characieristics. 

I'rof. Hornaday of the U. S. National Mu- 
seum who has carefully compared the figures/ 
with those in Audubon's great work,^ says Suf- 

more faithfully to nature. It is a most in- 
structive and entertaining work and a valua- ^ 
! able addition to any library. 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

FOB TUE ILL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO 

Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, .ays: "I 
have used it in cases of impaired nerve func- y- 
tion, with beneficial result., especially in ca.e.\ / 
where the system is affected by the toxic action y 
of'tobacco. V 



COUNTRY BOARD. 




MnTwm G Choat", New York: City. 



Notes, Qhebieb and Answers. For 
Teachers, Pupils, Practical and Pro- 
fessional men. N. B. Webster, Editor. 
Norfolk, Va. ■ 

We have had the pleasure of receiving 
the first four numbers of this new maga- 
zine from its editor, and are glad to hear 
from Professor Webster that .his hopes 
for its reception and success have been 
thus far fully realized. Its purpose and plan 
resemble that of the English , "Notes and 
Qnerie." but with topics and discussions of 
"V_ r interest to American readers. It is 
Td to^er to ask question. tb*n to 
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LETTERS FBO^HAMPTOH GRADUATES. 

A Pioneer. Paying up Promptly. In 
the Woods. A Help-Meet. ^J^Sohool- 
Hodse Prayer-Meeting. Help to Self 
Help. 



Every new school is a new light in the 
darkness. Let every pioneer teacher feel 
encouragement in this thought to com- 
pensate for all the loneliness and difflptil- 
ty of the position. 



o„ Vs., Oct. 1882. 



vould like to heai 
i teaching in this Co. 



Mrs. D. 

Sear Teacher: 
I write, thinking you 
of my whereabouts. 1 1 
opened first of Oct., I like here pretty 
I have thirty scholars on roll. This 
first free school ever opened here. The people 
are delighted with it. I also opened a little 
Sabbath school last Sunday, which was very 
largely attended." I am very much pleased 
with my work, though I have a great deal 
to contend with. Teaching is no easy work, 
and the salary very small. But there seemi 
to be such a great deal to be dote for my race, 
to bring them outof ignorance, thatlgo cheer 
fully to my task. This is quite a lonely place. I 
would write a longer letter but haven't time 
If you have any old papers I would be ver 
thankful for some of them, occasionally, a 
there iB nothing I can get here to read, 
would be glad to hear from you any time. 

Truly your friend, 



well back in the woodS; it isn't near any pub- 
lic road. I can never see a person pass, nor 
can I very often hear a bird Mug. But 1 have 
always aaid wherever my lot should be I 
would do all I could for my race, and L Btill 
hold that mind. 

I My school is about three miles from my 
home, and I shall leave there every Monday 
morning for my school and Btay until Friday 
afternoon. So you see I only board four days 
reek. The place where 1 board is about 
thirds of a mile from my school. I have 
teaching only two days; and I have on 
roll twenty-one Bcholars, all of whom are very 
small, and have been poorly taught. They 
have been taught to commence at the left 
hand anil add to the right. So you may im- 
agine what a hard time I shall- have to take 
down that poor work before l can begin to 
build. They would be better off not to know 
any thing at all. than to be taught what they 
have been wrong. 

Tell Miss II — I am usingtbe Word Meth- 
od on every hand, and it works grandly. 
Please write soon to one that loves you. 



I can only hear from hii 



The young women of the book keeping 
class at Hampton, may get a hint from 
the following letter, of the use to which 
their requirements may some day be put, 
even if they do not want to set up in busi- 
ness for themselves. 

T Co. Va., Nov. 10, '82. 



paying up promptly. 

Promptness in paying a school debt is 
evidence not only of success but of manly 
independence and honor, which it is a 
great aim ot the school to inspire. Hamp- 
ton has many such evidences to record, 
and is always glad to notice them. 

Co., Ala.*fov., 17, 1982. 

Gen. J. F. B. MarthaU, \ 

Dear Sir: 

Inclosed please find a Post-office 

order for the Bum of $ , being the full 

amount I owe to the H. N. and A. Institute. 

Tou will please remember my best regird 
to Gen. Armstrong, and ask him to please 
accept my many thanks for the kind favor 
of waiting and trusting me with that amount 
of money. I have not language to express my 

fratitnde and thankfulness for the kind favor 
e did for me ; it is one I will ever remembei 
as the last of the many good favors I received 
daring my stay at Hampton . 

May the blessings of the Lord ever remain 
with the Institution and you all, is my earnest 
desire. I commenced teaching an indepen- 
dent school on the 10th day of July, and 
continued it until the 3rd inst., then I opened 
a public schopL which will last three months. 

I will then go about six miles from the 
above named place, and take another large 
school that is being reserved for me until 
Feb. 1st, 1883. I can get all the teaching I 
can do. The man on whose place I am going 
when I leave here, said no one should have it 
but me. I am getting on as well as I can ex- 
pect to do. My salary is between thirty-five and 
forty dollars a month. I shall be teaching 
twelve months from the time I began my 
school. I am the only Hampton graduate, or 
any other graduate ol color in this county. 
I do not neglect my studies, for I feel my 
deficiency very much. 

Ton will remember my regards to Mr. B. 
and Mr. H. With much sympathy for you 
all, I am yours respectfully, 



He,. 



r General: 
been a very long 



It has 

ritten to you, I was marnea on 

of October, to Miss a sUter to 5 

nie who is going to achool at I 

We had a very nice V™o the day 
married, ami a tine supper given at I 
er's hoUBe. 1 have a good school 
teaching every day. I have the 



P. 8. Miss A. if you can give mo some ad- 
.ce which would help me in my enterprise— 
and I feel you can— it would be thankfully 
received. 



vhich i 



which I taught last winter; my wife n man- 
aging my mercantile business during my ab 
sencc, and I am home every evening and 
morning. 

Your old scholar. 



A SCHOOL-HOUSE PRAYER MEETING. 

The opportunities of graduate teachers 
for moral and religious work among their 
people are very great. Many improve 
their chances for doing'good-^and of. these 
is the writer of the following letter. We 
are glad that she has found favor with 
her school Trustees, and hope that her 
efforts may be approved and blessed hy 
the Master in Heaven. 

Co. Va., Nov. 17. '82. 



Deau Friend: 

I suppose you would like to know 
am doing with myself this fall. 

I am teaching at the same place I 
term. I have a good school, and I 
ting along as well as I can expsct in 
try. 



the c 



IN THE WOODS. 

A faithful young woman of the last 
class is carrying the Word Method "into 
the woods."— We hope she may bring 
laurels out of them . 

Co., Va. Oct. 10(A, 1882. 

Dear Mies L 
It is in the lonesome woods of thi 
part of Southampton that I now tak 
great pleasure in writing to you. 

I have not done any work this summer more 
than working about the house. The people 
tried to get j»e to teach a private school, but 
fearing I needed rest more than what I might 
make, I wouldn't accept. After enjoying the 
manypleasant moments spent in waiting on 
my afflicted mother this "vacation, I am now 
called off to my field of labor, to battle -jtr 
It is a 



„ v „.iching among a very poor class of 
neople and they cannot afford to send their 
children to school regularly, until they get 
their crops all gathered. I expect to have 
very large achool this term. 

There iB a great deal of work here to 
done, and no advantage to do it with. 

My school will only last five months at this 
place this year, as the county is. in debt; but 
the Trustees have given me another school 
when my timo is out here, which will last 
five months. They were so well pleased with 
my work last year, they told me I could have 
work under them just ss long as I want it 
It affords me great pleasure to know that 1 
have given such good satisfaction. 

The Sunday school I organized last year, is 
in a very prosperous condition. I am trying 
to instruct the people in every way I can. 

We have i prayer-meeting at my BChool- 
house every Sunday night. 

I did not know there was so much to be 
done until I came out to teach. 

I do not feel discouraged ; for I believe 
the Lord will prosper, any one who tries to 
carry on a good work. 

m« hA«t. rctniri _. 

I will send 



offers it to the Southern Workman— a \ wlt jj a pictu 
letter to her from a former pupil in a KJJjJr^ 
school farther South some years ago, now hig newspa ™ ri 
married and teaching with his wife. | Tru |, Your „\& pupils. 

HtfclTFH 

Macon Georgia. August 28tA, 1882. j 

Dear Miss A- : 

* * * I spent two days in Wasb- 

ngton, D. C, forty days in New York, four- 
teen days in Philadelphia, eight days in Bos- 
ton, one day in Providence, and a Bhort time 
in Stoniu^ton. I returned South a month 
earlier than I expected do to, that I might 
have some work done in our school building. 
This work the city council promised me 
should be done before I left for the North, but 
when I left there was no one who would urge 
them about it at all, and bo it was paid no 
attention to. ThiB D — informed me, and 
1 am home seeing after it, and the interest of 
my school generally. Well, now I shall tell 
you what I have been trying to do for the 

ast ten years in Macon, what I have accom- 
plished, what I am doing or trying to do now, 

and what I went North for. When I came 

to Macon, in 1872, just ten years ago, there 

was not a colored peraon employed as teacher 

in the Public Schools of the city.— Southern 

white ladies were employed to teach the col- 
ored pupils, and *here was not a single build- 
ing in which to teach the colored children, 

save the very miserable old alley cabins rented 

from time to time by the Board of Education. 

The whites were nicely provided for in every 

quarter of the town. The first thing 1 did 

was to get a situation in the city schools. This 

I did, but how 1 know not, for there was a 

great objection to employing colored teachei 

in the city. After j got 

hard to work to induce 

buy a lot and erect a school house for our | 
children. I succeeded, after begging and plead- i 
ing for six long years, ' in inducing them to j 
buy a lot on which was a large two story j 

rooms I wanted converted into six large ones, 
and this is the work I am home seeing afte.-. 
I have five assistant teachers— all colored. 
Mrs. H— is second assistant ; Ada L. B. the 
graduate of my school, is fifth assistant. We 
raised and educated Miss B. She is now eigh. 
teen, and still lives with us, being the only 
haby we can boast of. 

While working hard to build up the school 
w» have, both of os. been vigorously engaged 
in the Sunday achool and, Churcllv. At first 
we were connected with the African M. E. 
Church, but finding so much opposition to 
my course here, we united, a year ago, with 
4haJL E. Church, which is a- young enter- 
n/se here. I have been trying also, for about 
Jve years, to establish a reading room for the 
young boys and girls of Macon, so as to train 
them up to read good books, papers, etc. 
In both these last named enterprises I have 
met with stubborn opposition, because, first, 
the congregation of our church, while they 
are a splendid little set, are very poor, some 
of them scarcely getting enough from their labor 
to live upon, and so can do very little to help 
buildup— they are real good, and do their 
best at all times. Secondly, the whites South 
own and control all finances nearly, and it 
aeems to me to be understood among them to 
pay colored employees, of every kind, as little 
as possible for the work they do. While they 



er from 
through 



HELP TO 8ELF-HELP. 
STARTING A NEW SCHOOL. 

The following letter is from a worthy 
as.well as enterprising graduate teacher. 
It speaks tor itself. 

N. C. Oct. 4th, 1882. 

My Dear Friend: 

It is with much pleasure that I attempt to 
make my annual report to my Alma mater 
to whom I owe many kind regards for much 
of my little possessions. 

I have been ,steadily engaged in teaching 
Bince Jan. 1st, 1882, and I am pleased to say 
that I have bee^sble to see much improve-" 
ment among mysjupils. I have taught at two 
school houses, both of 
few miles from town. I 
of from 30 to 35 pupils and for a'portion of 
the timo I have had an enrollment of about 
55 or 00. \ 

I have had regular classes in spelling, read- 
ing, writing, mental and practical arithme- 
tic. English grammar, geography, and the 
situation I went | History" of the United States. Both schools 
are now closed for the present year. 

I am now at work trying to get up a first 
class Graded School in this town of E J \ 
which we propose to carry on about e' 



lituated f 



ncluded 



ths a ye 



And to do this wajh; 



pose we differ a little f: 
beg a small share of tb 
with a willingness to a 
We can keep up an 
80 pupils, and propose 
tent teachers, 
for about six 
eight 



rus did, (l(ef the\ 
i table.) Bat I sup- 



first 

intents of the table, 
accept the 

i average of from 65 to 
e to employ two compe- 
services can be secured 
tdred dollars, for a term of 
_ _ths. Two hundred and Bixty 
dollars of this amount have been subscribed 
by the citizens, and about the same- amount 
promised by the school committee, which 
foots up to $520.00 

We now need from some source about one- 
hundred dollars for teachers' salary and about 
fifty dollars or its equivalent for furniture. 
The committee have furnished an excellent 
Globe, a map of the United States, an abacus 
and American Chart, (word method.) 

In addition to this we need a full set of 
wall maps (except map of the United States) 
Worcester's or Webster's unabridged Diction- 
ary, black-boards, &c. 

I have now stated wba 
we want to do, and what 
of our friends at Hampto 
or put us on the road for 
will be very thankful for 
be of any service 



ve have done, what 
re need, and if any 
can help us a little 
□me assistance we 
nything which will 
: school. 

irdinary 



Give my best regards to all the teache 
Please excuse my short letter. T • 
ou a longer one the next time. 



Your scholar, 



FB0M A TEACHER NOT OF HAHPT0H. 



We are always glad to hear of outside 
workers,— and wish more of th«m wotUtl 
sometimes send as a letter. We ar* hap- 
py to publish the following, written ta » 

(It il ' ' > "' j ' : «S , ,f '"' ' 



no other material harm, they are almost 
a unit in their opposition to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church or the Congregational 
Church. You do not need to be told they 
would not aid me in establishing a reading 
room for colored children. I went North to 
licit aid for our Church, for the Sunday - 
Bchool and "for my reading room. For the 
Church I was trying to raise money to finish 
plastering and painting ; for Sunday school, I 
wanted Bibles, Testaments and good Christian 
reading books; for my reading room I want- 
ed good reading books ; histories, lives, books 
of travel, books of voyage, good books of fic- 
tion, good noveh, good magazines, good 
newspapers, books of poetry, etc. Anything 
to instruct and elevate the mind. Well, I got 
some money, but not any thing like enough- 
got three hundred dollars— I got two hundred 
books, for the Sunday school and reading room. 
I would have done ten times as well as I did, 
had I known better what- to do, and hois to do 
it. I feel very trmul ful to the good Northern 
people for what they gave me, and know it 
was my own ignorance that I did not get 
more help. I sh^ll keep trr ing still. I am 
unable to buy a place for the reading room, 
the Trustees of the church say I may have a 
small room in the basement of the church 
when it is finished, and I am doing all I 
to have it finished. I have bought a nice book- 
case for the 3undayschool,and the books, Bibles 
and Testaments donated by our friends north, 
give us the most handsome library of any S. S 
in Macon, and we appreciate the gift much 
Miss A. I wanted to tell something of the 
moral condition of my people In Macon, but 
feel ashamed to say any more in this .letter, 
am sorry I did not see you. I could have done 



The school is now in session 
free school, and we hope to organ: 
basis set forth above, within two or three 
weeks. I shall be glad to hear from you soon. 

Very respectfully, 



iary/ 
the 7 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

FOR ALCOHOLISM 

Dr. P. P. GILMARTIN, Detroit, Mich., says: 
"I have found it very satisfactory in its ef- 
fects, notably in the prostration attendant \/ 
upon alcoholism." 




olicitorefor'. 
patents, caveata- 
I trado-marks, copyrights. etc. : for 
I tho United States, and to obtain pat- 
enta in Canada, EAland, Franco, 
Germany, and all other countries. 
I Thirty-six ye«r»* practice. No 
charge for examination of mcdela or draw- 
ings. Advice By mall free, 

Patents ohlaincd tlinmgh ns are noticed in 
tho SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which haa 
tho largest circulation, and iB tho moat infln- 
cntial ncwHoaper ol'its kind published In the 
world. Tho advantagesofsuchanoticoeverj 
patontco understands. 

This largo and splendidly illustrated news- 
paper is publiahed WEEKLY at J3.20 a year, 
and is admitted to bo tho host peperjloyotsd 
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progr 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



IISOIDEHTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

TBB MERRY MAKING FOR THANKSGIVING. 

"I will tell you something; next week 
Thursday Thanksgiving, good time I know 
and 1 am so glad ; to day Monday, and three 
days more I hare good time. Something good 
to eat, good|play, no corn bread when Thanks- 
s, '.' iriving. I am bo glad I skip, run." ■ 
J So wrote an Indian boy in hia anticipation 
of the day, which surely proved all that he or 
an y one could wish. The first excitement was 
the return of the two boys who—had been 
N'orth to attend the meetings in New York 
tod New Haven. And the loud cheers which 
greeted them as they passed the Wigwam 
showed that their friends felt a grateful pride 
in their success. 

The new building, Winona, about which too 
much that is good cannot be said, was filled 
during the morning, with the merry voices of 
the girls, as they went about tht'ir work, talk- 
ing of plans for later enjoyment. As they 
lilcd into the Chapel, with the warm color 
burning in their cheeks, where the crisp 
Northern wind had pinched them just enough 
" to remind them of their far away homes, we 
felt that'thc right chord had been struck, and 
that in their hearts the true spirit of thankful 
uess was awakening. 

At dinner, which was served directly after 
Service, one had but to watch the eager looks 
turned in one direction to find the door 
through which the turkeys should enter. 
New they come! The silence of expectation 
is broken by exclamations of delight, and 
chatteiing fills the large room to be silenced 
only when the happy mouths arc "Too full 
for utterance." 

Most of the boys spent the afternoon kick- 
ing foot-ball and playing base ball, two 
games of which they are very fond, and so 
passed the time before tea, after which they 
were invited to Winona, where the girls had 
arranged little tables for quiet games, leaving 
room in the hall -for ring games, of which the 
smaller ones are fond. While, in the Chapel, 
others excitely followed one of the teachers, 
who had bidden pieces of candy in various 
nooks and corners, and led the game by an- 
nouncing "An old hen has gotten in, and'laid 
some eggs. Those who find any of them may 
have them." One of the secret places was be- 
hind a door, where a broom, some boards and 
one or two coats had made a delightful num- 
ber of cubby holes. At last, when the game 
was nearly finished, and one tiny girl had 
found no eggs, the teacher led her to this 
nook, when To ! behind the door, safely hidden, 
stood a youth calmly enjoying the banquet all 
by himself. Amid shouts of laughter, be was 
- dragged out and dubbed "the sly fox who bos 
stolen the eggs." 

The walking matches were, as usual, the 
great attraction. The first was a>iogle-file 
tine. And the prize, a bag of oranges, was 
given to one of the smallest girls, who held her 
head so erect and kept such perfect step that 
it was impossible not to see her. At the end of 
the line was our email bunch of dynamite, who 
is never by any possibility still, and when his | 
name was also called hiB air was the essence 
of compressed surprise. There was a silence, 
while he opened his bag, and drew out a large 
turnip; not to be outwitted, and before the 
bursts of laughter could breakout he calmly 
remarked, "The next time I think I get a 
little cabbage." The double march followed ; 
the first prize, abox ol candy, being won by 
another of the little girls, who Bteadily kept 
step with the tall young brave who had ask- 
ed her to march. 

And so passed the day or holiday; 'yes, 
"Holler all day" as asraall Indian boy defined 
it, and surely the spirit of Maasasoit and his 
ninety men, who were among those who first, 
held a day of Thanksgiving in this New 
World, must have hovered about with aongs 
of praise that the'good work was started, and 
their race gathered in . 

L. T. 

HOW SOUK INDIANS KEEP THANKSGIVING. 

Now I am going to tell you how the Indians 
spend their Thanksgiving day. Well they 
didn't have Thankgiving until the white peo- 
ple told them about it, but they had a feast, 
and now they have that Thanksgiving. They 
make a big fire out of doors and kill two or 
/ three cows, that is if they think it will be 
enough to eat for them, and then they make 
their bread in this way, but first I am going 
to tell you they dont have corn-broad like we 
do, and they have coffee. Oh! thoy like coffee 
better than anything else, and they like meat 
too. Oh yes, I must tell you how they make 
bread; they fry their b refill, instead of baking 
it, and they don't have any\vegetaples as they 
do here jpt but coffee, bread and meat, and 
sometimes they have wild cherries, something 
like that bat not always. You ought see them 
when they are coming' to their dinner, both 
children and women with a spoon sad cap, 
also a plate, and then they all jdt down on the 
ground and have about two or three men to 
wait on them. Oh yet, first before they come 
tothecf dinner they-would pick out an ' ' " 
man, «nd he would go around to the hot 



go t 



. pi. 



id the rightthii 



come to dinner, but he dont 
i but he would tell them din- 
ts loud tts \e can holler so 
n— and they dont have cer- 
ttt. everybody wants to can 
nt to erne it be all right, 
their dinner that way dont go 
•tail of the Indians do that, 
them do it yet.— You never 
find all the people doing the 



these Ind 

and do not do these things, and they spend 
their Thanksgiving like they do in the East. 

Anxik Lyman. 

(A Stoux girt) 



NEW3 FROM RETURNED INDIANS. 

Thomas (Wildcatt) Alford.-an Indian 
graduate of the Senior class of '82, re- 
turned to Indian Territory last June. 
Mr Elliott, the- Missonary.saysof him: — 
"Thomas Alford has not found the 
real work »f life so pleasant as his antici- 



them, I took it partly for the sake of getting 
an experience which will help me to do more 
good in the future and which otherwise I can- 
not get. I am teaching in a small log-house 
about 20x15. and we also nse it hs a place of 
worship. We had a good Sunday school last 
Sunday of which I am also superintendent. 
School is doing well so far. 

Mr. Elliott visin us about twice a month 
and is a great help and comfort tn me in my 
work. 

With best regird to Gee. Armstrong and 
others, I remain yours gratefully. 

T. W. Alford. 



Josephine Malnouric returned to St. 
Bertbold, in Nov. 1381, after three years 
at Hampton. She made a brave effort to 
use the little knowledge she had gained 
for the help of her people, and has lately 
married a well to do, and respectable 
white man. Mr. Hall, the missionary, 
writes ofher: " Josephine's marriage has 
nthc means of drawing her family out 



pations led him to conclude, but he has I of the village to a healthier and better 
been faithful to every trust imposed on place up the river, about seventy miles, 
him, and carried himself as a dignified ' and this will help our endeavor to getoth- 
Christian gentleman." p 1 ers scattered out." This letter has just 




Dear Annie, will yon please tell me what 
he, say Mr. Hall, down Hampton? 

He say anything aboutmeor say something 
to me? Give my love to your Bister Mary. 

That is all I have aay to you. Good bye. 
Try to be a good girl Sarah, next time I will 
e to you again. Write to me soon. 
;ar Sarah, I wish you will send a singing 
book, or a nice story book. 

Josephine Grinnrl. 



Edwin Ashley returned to Crow-creek 
Agency Dakota", a year ago laat October, 
after three years at Hampton. He has 
been teaching since, in the Agency, school. 

C«ow Crbkk, Oct., 31, I882! 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
My Dear Friend: 

I am very glad that I heard Capt. Pratt is 
coming again. I am always rejoiced to know 
that Capt. Pratt and you like Indian boys. 
Dear sir, I always remembered what yon told 
me before I came home among, my 
people. I will never forget what you told me, 
and I am laying to live that way. Everything 
is going owin my school very nicely, and all 
the time I*havc been very busy every day 
since you left, and we have services just as we 
did when you. were here, about one and a half, 
years ago. Dear sir, I wish you would think 
about us always, because I often think about 
you. Please give my love to all the Indians, 



Your truly friend, 

Edward P. H. Asn 



CHINESE FLOWER GIRL. 



Wagoza, I.T. Nov. II, 1882. 

My dear teacher. 

Miss B. , 

Since I left Hampton Institute I have done 
no work of any kind ^orth to mention. Dis- 
couragement and disappointment seemed to 
have characterized my'past experience among 
my own people, and consequently I have not 
written to you as I ought to have done for 
fear it might lead you to loBe all hopes of me. 

Since my arrival at home last J 



been received by one of her school-mates. 

Grinnell D. T. Oct. 15, 1882. 

Dear Friend: 

thinking about you 
Sunday evenin 



write, to you 
Sarah J. J. Walker, 
was married. I got new name n 
got everything very pleasant. I 
fine dresses, and gold watch, and ring* . 
had very pleasant home, I alwayB.go anywhere. 



, then I 
igr Dear 
think? I 
>w. I've 
had very 



been on a sharp look-out for work to do, and I I always go down to see all my folks, 
had not it been for the kindness of Mr. Elliott, I when 1 cameJiere, I went up to Fort Buford 
the Missionary, to give ine an employment as 
interpreter, I mould have doubtless become 
one of the "cowboys" on these prairies. The 
employment has enabled me to procure my 
clothing and pay my board and washing, and 
besides to save a little money. Having been 
away from home a month and come home last 
Monday week ago, I founl thingB in a better, 
state, and now I have every reason to lope 
for better times. 

I am happy to write that I am pleasantly 
situated this winter to- do good among these 
people. Agent Carter has kindly offered me 

Xaition of teacher in the Pottowatomie day 
oL which I opened last Monday, 3th inst, 
with nine scholars. At present I have on roll 
twelve. Salary forty dollars per . month. 
Though with many doubu and fears that I a*> 
f or .tb* simple reason tr at! won .d.much 



I have very good time. I am littli 
this winter, all my folks going have come up 
here, and going havo nice home up here for 
new famtty. Last winter I was at Mr. C. L. 
Hall's house. I like to Btay wi:h them, but 
it is hard to live for me, because all my folks 
was getting very poor, then I went away from 
home, and married. I want to help them, (my 
poor folks,) and take care of them. Dear 
Sarah, you will see when you come home; 
very poor place Fort Berthold ; good thing 
you did not come home. I am very glad you 
did come home. When you come home, will 
be hard for you I think. I am all right now. 
Last week I went down to nee all my folks, 
and I saw your little sister, and grandmother 
too, she want to hear from you much, If 
you want to eay something to them ' fell me. 
and I will toll thami *I'anV -tore'ievery body 



iT mBq pepptot «*4 send* lore to *oa.-' , 04wmT'leVe to all ttie 
of succaw among girls, teli Annie, IvW^littfo her. 




FROM AN INDIAN SOttQT^ 

Lieut. Geo. LeR. Brown, Commandant 
of cadets at Hampton Institute, JiandB UB 
this note, as " evidencing something of 
the condition of the persons mentioned, 
who have served under his command as 
Indian Scouts." It makes some mention 
also of one or two former students of 
Hampton. 

Fort Bennet, D. T. Nov. 11, 1882. 
Lieut. B 

Dear Sir. 

Your kind letter was reeeived. Ambrose 
asked me to anBwer your letter so I will try do 
| best I know how. Paul Traversie says he wants 
his daughter to stay one more year at school. 
Ambrose got his daughter at Mr. Kinney's 
school; be aays they are doing well. Ambrose 
sister dont want to go down. Harry Brown 
is at McKinzie Point but Ambrose did not see 
him to find out. Ambrose quit scouting about 
a year ago, he|worked in Robb'B store, now he 
is up to Stone Creek near Warren River with 
his cattle. Ambrose is rich man if he dont have 
bad luck with hiB cattle. 

Paul Traversie is working in Agency stable. 
I am still scouting yet; also Narcisse Traversie 
and Charlie Veo. I cannot get my sister to 
go down Hampton to_school so I give up send- 
ing her down. I got few head of cattle /now 
to start with. Lieut. Myer is in charge of 
Indian scouts. I am going out on buffalo hunt 
next week. Commanding officer told me I 
could go after I reenlisted again. I am get- 
ting along nicely now. I was thinking about 
quit scouting in Bpring to go out start a home 
for me. 

Your very obedient sev't 
Lotjis Derritt. 

Sergt. of Indian Scout*. 



V 



OIKLS IK CHINA. 

Our young people may like to hear about 
the real condition of girla in China to-day. 
Perhaps they suppose the old heathenish cub : ~~ ~ 
toms, such as binding the feet off-iris, and of 
mutilating or selling them, have passed away 
in the light of these latter days. Buy China 
still sits in great darkness. I I 

The Piling Gazette of March "iSth, |n this 
year of grace, 1881, states that the Qbvenor- t 
General of Sze-chuen asks imperial honors for I 
a girl of eighteen who starred herself to death 
after the burial of her betrothed. He also 
asks honors for other females who haye "dis- 
played their filial piety by mutilating them- 
selves." ~ Tne honors were granted, 

Miss Safford of Poochow, writing for Wo- 
man's Warl in China, says that parents still 
sell their daughters and husbands their wives. 
When a man sells his wife the sale paper is 
stamped by the woman herself. The palm of 
her hand is smeared with ink and makes on 
on the paper a full, clear mark that could not 
be obtained without her consent. A paper 
thus attested proves that the woman was not 
stolen from her husband. 

Think of a little girl: five or six years of age 
having ber feet so bandaged that th» 1 .' i»«»»»- 
shall b* broken and 

the sole I > It takes si 

tne work, and after that these maimed 
must hobble about .11 their days on thei. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



[Jan., 1883. 




torted find weakened limbs. But silly us the 
custom is, nonoe wishes to be oat of fashion. — 
Mwwnnry Henidd. 

[ The women of tho lower classes have great 
advantage over their aristocratic sisters in 
this respect. Fashionable deformed feet would 
unfit them for work. The pretty flower girl 
from North China represented in the picture, 
for which we are indebted to the M'uionary 
Herald, has not had to submit to this painful 
and hideous custom. She ought to be happy, 
but she probably envies her fashionably de- 
formed superiors, as a healthy, vigorous coun- 
try girj. in America sometimes envies the e- 
qually-senseless and fawribre daogerous de- 
formity of a wasp waist.] 



MISSION WORK IN MANITOBA. 

ADDItKSS BY AHCUDSACO.N KIRKUY. 

The great warrant for all missionary work. 
Is our Lord's great command, "Go ye into uli 
the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture." That is general. It may be asked, what 
Is all the world. He left another command 
not so often quoted, not so familiar. I won- 
der how many of you could repeat it. Yet it 
was his hat word. There is something pre- 
cious— tinder— about last words, you know. 
What were those last words of the Master? 
Let us see if I civu repeat thetn. "Ye Bhatl be 
witnesses un o me, in Jerusdem, and. in Ju- 
dea, and in Samaria,"— I e how it is widening 
/'in Jerusalen and in Judea, and in Samaria," 
and then with blessed greatness of love he 
added— "and to the uttermost parts of the 
earth"— and so he left them.and a cloud re- 
ceivel him out of their Bight. 

From one of these uttermost parts of the 
earth, God has brought me, in his good pro- 
vidence, to tell you something of what He is 
doing tin n-. 

Hui'kkt'bLand.— I wonder how many of you 
know wiiere Rupert's Land is. People seem to 
know everything now-a.duys but geography. 
It is so id England— I was telling an English 
gentleman in London something of my work 
on the Mackenzie River, and he said "Oh 
yes, I know something of that country. I 
have a Irieod who writes to me from Tchi- 
cay-go.'' Of course he meant Chicago, 
which is quite 3.000 miles from the Mackenzie 
River. Tnen a lady came up to me after a 
lecture and said tome: "Don't you think 
that's a good work in South Africa Dr. Kirk- 
by? " and I said : "Oh yes, Madam, very good." 
" Bjit dou't you think great good i a being done 
there?" " Oh yes, Madam I have no doubt of 
it." And then she went on making remarks 
and asking questions as if because I was 
working in North-western British America, 
I ought of course to be equally familiar with 
South Africa. Poor dear, shethought South 
Africa and North America were all about the 
same — some strange p>ace full of heathen all 
about alike. 1 hope you know better than 
that, and perhaps you know all about Prince 
Rupert's land and the Mackenzie River, but 
I will just suppose you don't know anything, 
then I shall feel perfectly at home, quite easy, 
and go on and tell you all' about it. 

I will divide my talk into three parts: firsts 
a geography lesson — you sec we have a map 
here ; secoud,some account of the peculiar cus- 
toms of the country ; third, some account of 
the mission work there. 

Now first for our lesson in geography. 
Please put yourselves thirty years back. 
It is thirty years since we went out there— 
my wife and I. We had been two or three 
days married, and we started out on a long 
sort of a wedding journey ; crossed the Atlan- 
tic ocean, and Bailed through these BtrattB, 
[Hudson's Strait] into this bay. [Hudson's Bay \ 
Here we encountered many difficulties. The 
great fields of ice in the Artie regions above as it, 
breaks- up in the summer, all come, floating 
down to the Bea, through these straits you 
know. AsVe sailed up, we met the ice com- 
ing down, and got caugnt in the floating fields 
of ice — the ice floes— for days and weeks to- 
gether, so that sometimes we could not move, 
and the Captain was afraid that we would drift 
back with the ice faster than we could push 
forward. Sometimes the sailors and 1 would 
get out on the ice. Some would play foot- 
ball, and some hunt Polar bears. I will con- 
fess that I generally chose the foot-ball, and 
let the otherB hunt the polar bears, because 
I was afraid of polar bears. But I am not 
afraid of them now so much, and I have hunt- 
ed and killed them Bince then, and/ have 
their paws banging up in my house. Some- 
times the action of currents and winds, in some 
way, would free the straits suddenly from ice 
altogether, and with an opened passage, and 
a favoring wind, the ship would Blip along 
four knots an hour. 
At last one day, when we had nearly crossed 



the bay, we discerned i 
^black spots ; by and by, as we n eared them, 
they began to look like men— men sitting on 
the water. Then we saw, a queer looking, 
long narrow boat, th*t t hoy were sitting in— 
a Kayak. As soon as we got within hailing 
distance their voices all rang out over tho 
water "Chimoh. ChimoK" Trade. Trade. 
"Squau-back, BptawJnek." Peaceful. Peace- 
ful. Then we saw some greet big spots ap- 
proaching, these were the women's boats,— 



the oomyak. They all came to trade, and 
thronged about our ship, and passed up their 
wares; first walrus teeth, then ivory;* then 
fox bkins and other furs. What do you think 
they wanted for these? Iron— most of all saws, 
which they liked the best; then needles. But 
any iron would do. If you had had there 
an old iron off of a bo'it heel, you could have 
bought with it one of their baudiouiest furs. 
After they bad Bold all they bad, our ship's 
Doctor happened to be looking over the Bide 
of the ship down into one of the women's 
boats, the oomyak, and what do you think he 
saw there? Why, a beautiful little baby, 
sprawliug about iu the bottom of tlwoomyu'k. 
An Esquimaux woman, you know, carries her 
baby iu a hoo\i that hangs from the back of 
her neck. When she wants to take it out, 
she just puts her arms back, and takes hold 
of its Utile hands, and ducks her head aown, 
and pulls it out head over heals over the top 
of her head. It doean't have any clothes on, 
but the hood is lined with fur, and is very 
warm. So then this little baby lay Bprawling 
about in the oomyak. The Doctor thought 
be would try the mother a little, so he held 
up twelve nei-d+es, and called to the mother 
that if she would give him the baby, he 
would give hcrull those needles. No sooner 
said than done. The mother laughed with 
delight, passed up the baby, anl took the 
ueeules; and to snow in the Esquimaux way, 
her satisfaction with the trade, she 
licked the needles with her torfgue. The 
Doctor didn't do that, to his share of the bar- 
gain. He hadn't had an idea the mother 
would be so ready to trade, be only wanted 
to try her a little. He took his baby, and 
showed it around, and we crowded around to 
see it, for we all liked dear hale babies. But 
what could the doctor do with a baby a year 
old? He was afraid the mother would go on 
ard leave it on his hands, so he held the baby 
up over the side of the boat, to show he did- 
n't want it. And that mother actually look- 
ed sorry. She thought that if Bhe took back 
the baby, Bhe would have to give back all of 
those needles. What do the little children 
here think about that? Do you suppose if 1 
had gone to your mothers and offered — 
well, I'll be generous and say twenty needles, 
for one of these little boys or girls here, your 
mothers would sell you? Why not? Do 
you think that you are much better than 
Esquimaux babies. No my dear children, it 
isn't that. It is because your dear mothers 
have come to this church and others like it, 
and learned that, in your little bodies, are 
souls which will iive on and on. 

But this was to be a geography lesson. At 
York, [on toe'west shore of Hudson's Bay, J 
the last link was broken which connected us 
with the old world. We felt at home in the 
ship in which we had lived for six months 
since we left the London docks. When we 
lauded, ami saw the ship sail away, and look- 
eel around us and saw ourselves surrounded 
by Indians who had flocked to the shore to 
see it arrive, we thought that for weal or woe, 
our lot was cast in this distant land. Shall I 
tell you the tirut thing we did? Well, we had 
a good cry, and next we kneeled down and 
prayed for the comfort and guidance of our 
Father. We had now tiul) miles to go in boats, 
with ten Indians in each boat. When we 
went ashore to camp, hundreds of Indians were 
arouud us. My wile was scared out of her 
senses. We thought we should certainly be 
scalped before we ever got to our journey'B 
end ; of course there was no need whatever of 
any fear, as we soon found out. 

One month of this travelling brought us to 
our station. We were greatly surprised to 
find how much had already been done there. 
Thete had been a mission there, for thirty 
years. The land had been granted by Prince 
Rupert, to the Hudson'e Bay Company. There 
were 250,000 Indians in the region granted. 
The Hudson Bay Company traders built a large 
hall ; a great wooden building. In the centre, 
was a great hall for council and trading. All 
around this hall, and opening into U, 
were rooms,- where the traders lived with 
their families. When the Iadians came to 
trade with their furs, they said "Come in; 
camp down in this hall; make yourselves 
comfortable," so all the wild savages came iu 
to this hall in the midst of the traders and 
their families. Why did they do this? Be- 
cause they thought it safest, as long as they 
were in the minority.and the Indians so greatly 
in the majority, to put themselves wholly in 
the Indians *p uwer i an ^ on their honor. And 
to their eternal honor be it said, that in all 
the hundred and fifty years there has not been 
one single instance of treachery on the. part 
of an Indian, The traders began by treating 
them humanely, justly, and kindly. There 
has been recognition of this, and kind re- 
distance Borne spouse on (he Indians' side, and a God of 



What were the consequences? The Russians 
never gained their confidence; they were al- 
ways in fear of their lives, and got rid of 
province to the United States, as soon as pos- 
sible. I spent two summers there in Chris 
tian work. No Russian had ever penetrated 
where I went. 

But in the English settlements, there was 
long no missionary. Our mother church 
whom*we lo've so much, dear old lady, went 
to sleep for centuries; never waked up till 
1798. Till that time, there was no society 
in the church of England, to send missiona- 
ries to tho heathen. There was the Bociety 
for the propagation of the Gospel ; that was 
to send clergymen to you, to establish church- 
es in her American colonies, for her white 
colonists, but not to the native races. Not 
until 1820, did she send a missionary to this 
country. In that year, a little birch bark ca- 
noe might have been seen, paddling up the 
river, and in it one white man, a pale face; 
a black coat, as the Indians called him ; a 
praying master, for that is what they call a 
minister. In 1849, when the church sent out 
a bishop, they called him a great praying mas- 
ter. If an arch bishop were stnt out, I eup- ( 
po=e they would call him an exceedingly-great 
praying master. 

Suppose only one ship a year ever came tt 
this port, and that on it one year should com) 
one man and announce his purpose to evange 
lize this whole country. You would say it wai 
absurd; it would take him more than that 
time to go over it once. Yet that one mac 
went strong in faith and purpose to set up th 
standard of the Lord in that vast country 
where it had never been planted before. Look 
again into that canoe. There are two little 
red Indian boys in it with him. They are go 
ing eight hundred miles away from their par 
ents. The good Missionary is taking them U 



love and providence over all. 

Now I wiu abow yon a contrasting picture. 
Alaska was Russian America. The Russians 
established a trading post. Did they build 
a hall and invite the Indians in among their 
families? No, they built a fort, with a bas- 
tion at each corner, end oh each bastion, guns 
mounted, and pointed inwards. Every In- 
dian who cams there never traded a single 
akin, except under the cover of those guas. 



i up. 



He i 
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He said to them, you put your hands together 
and pray- "Oh God give me thy Holy Spirit 
for Jesus sake." The prayer was answered. 
They became the first pupils of the Mission- 
ary's school, then 1 is first teachers to help 
teach other Indian children : then the first two 
volunteers to go out as evangelists to carry the 
gospel to the peo'plc. And in 1849, when the 
bishop came, they became the first two or- 
dained native clergymen. One ofthem is stil 
living, after having for fifty years terved God 
in this work. The other died two years ago, 
and went to his reward. 

I began twenty years after they did. The 
work had been spread wonderfully. Thecoun- 
try was settled for a hundred miles around by 
Indians of different tribes. One of the church- 
es was given into my charge. 'And I can as 
Hire you we never had any empty seats in 
God's house. I don't know how it is in Hump- 
ton, but I no! ire iu other places of the East 
what we, called civilized people, seem to be 
very much afraid of catching cold on Sunday. 
No matter how hard it rains or snows on Mon 
day, they all go with their overcoats and um 
brellas to tlrnr business and shopping and a- 
muscments. hilt on Sunday — oh ! it looks like 
rain, and if they go to church they will take 
cold. 

It isn't so with the Indians. I don't know 
whether your good pastor is iu the habit of 
asking questions in his sermon. If not I can 
recommend the practice to him as very inter 
esting nid profitable. I very often ask ques- 
tions t»l my people. I remember one Sunday 
my te>. "Lovest thou me?" and I said 
•'Supp 1 >e yuu heard the Saviour speaking di- 
rectly to you, iu bis own voice— John— Mary- 
Thomas— Eliza— lovest thou met" What 
would you say to him? To my surprise, a poor 
old Indian woman in the house — whose name 
I had happened to use, and who thought her- 
Belf questioned, stood up, and in a trembling 
voice said — in her Indian language— "Well, 
God is in Heaven, and He is here too, — Idont 
know what other people would say, _ but i He 
knows that ever since I heard His name and 



audi astonished and rather disonceited. Ho 
rent on to the end of his sermon, and after- 
wards he asked what had made .them forget 
hemselves so much as to laugh iu church. "You 
old us that God made Eve out of Adam's to- 
bacco pipe Stem." You ate he had just used the 
ord Kpluyeii instead of spogen jib. The Indians 
thought little enough of worn an anyhow, hut 
' e idea that she was made out of an old to- 
cco pipe was a little too much for them. 
After we learned the language, we got anice 
school house built, and then a church, and 
then that was enlarged. The work was going 
on finely— wonderlully. Then sudduuly cauie 
a terrible trial. . Have you never noticed thai' 
so often when we try to do something for thi 
Master, just as we are prospering most in 
then comes a terrible trial f 1 suppose it iagoi 
far us. The sailors s:iy it is not good for » v ■ 
ship to have a fair wind: the mainsail tills,^ 
but there is no wind in the o.her sails— the 
mainsail takes the wind out of thtni. A side 
wind, a wind in ihe quarter is best-— so it is 
with us— too fair a wind is not good for us, 
the mainsail is full, but the little sails of pru- 
dence, caution, and the rest, are empty. Abide 
wind is best for us. . " 

Ours was a two-fold trial. The scarlet " fe- 
fcer was brought from England in 1862; 
Brought in goods on a trading ship, cloths 
and dress goods and blaiikets lor ibe Indians. 
They were distributed far and wide, and every 
where they went, 'death and destruction front 
with them. In my own station, out of three- 
hundred Indians, fifty werestiuck down. But 
the dark cloud had a silver lining. Before 
that, what with the Indians* re Hence and my 
imperfect knowledge of their language, and 
imperfect methods of teaching Ham, I had 
hardly felt sure, hardly could believe that the 
truth had touched their heaMB ami really en- 
tered their life. But when 7 the great test of 
death came, when Jneyf found them- 
selves face to face witlfdhe bther world, I 
found many of thenf~^peacefnJly resting on 
Jesus. There was still an oilier silver lining to 
the cloud . In many faniiies, the parents were 



learned about Hi 
love Him to day." Nc 
thing for that poor w 
pee 
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I loved Him, and I 
asn't that a great 
i to do— to stand up 
v her daily life and 
to her word— and 



conld tell if Bhe lived up 
thus profess her love for the Lord. 

But this was to be a geography lesson. 
Alter a while more missionaries came, and we 
retraced our steps from the Red river to the 
Mackenzie rivei, among the Cree Indians* a 
new tribe ; not a single word of their language 
had been translate !, and no one there Bpoke 
bothvEngliBh and Indian. How should we 
learn the language or teach them ourB? 1 took 
two or three orphan boys into my house, and 
after they were used to it, I Bet them in the 
corner of the room, and I stood up before 
them, and pointed to myeelf and said head, 
eyu, note, chin, and bo on. They repeated the 
words after me. Then I took their place, and 
they pointed to their head and eyes and nose 
and so on, and told me the Indian words. But 
they learned ever so much faster than I did. 
It ia a very good way to learn a language 
from the children. It doesn't matter so much if 
you make a mistake now and then. But you 
have to be careful In talking to the older ones. 
A missionary was preaching one day, and 
thought he wee doing very well when suddenly 
the whole audience burst ' 



gone, and the children wererleft. 
tion was how to provide for them, 
rise to an orphanage on the lake; 
Lake— where the little ones werei 



at he 
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t into e laugh. Ho was 



desire for better things—like the first m 
ary's pupils that I told you about. The 
sent iroin the orphanage to the Bishop'? 
at St Jobn's, then thuy became catecliUts— ^ 
native helpers— then ministers of the gospel. L 
When 1 was at Great Bear Lake, I waa on 
classic ground, ground gone over by Sir J Jobn 
Franklin. 1 sat on the dial he had raised by 
the side of the lake, and heard some ^natives 
who remembered him, tell a pretty story a- 
Itout him, how he caught a number of mos- 
quitoes in his haud, but said: "Poor little 
creatures, this world i« large enough for both 
you and me'' and opetn U m- hand and off they 
all flew. 1 am ulrani 1 *a* u-n as humane to 
the mosquitoes as oir Joitti, I'm af:.aid I 
killed ft great ui. iiy of thun, and wished I 
Could kill a giuni many tuuiu There are 
Ik.u iu that cola cuutry; I don't 



As soon as. tin ive broke up uti the Macken- 
zie river, I went fai down it. north of ihe Ar- 
ctic circle. It «a> Lliu fir»i ,uufe the gospel 
bail been carried iwith ui mar circle. 1 thank 
the Lord for the great privilege. 

Of course in those Arctic regions I saw 
many wonderful things, and the most wonder- 
ful of all, it seemed to me, was the buo, going 
round and round the sky without ever setting; 
the long day of the Arctic summer. We had 
no regular eating time, or sleeping time. • 
When we were hungry would catch a fish, or 
shoot a duck, or a deer, if we could find one, 
and then lay down and sleep. Once after a 
long sleep, 1 got up, and looked\atrmy watch 
and found it twelve o'clock atnotin, or twelve 
o'clock at mid-night, I could not,, for the 
life of me tell which, and I never could tell 
which was which, while I stayed in the Arctio 

One day, as we were paddling down\tho 
river in our canoe, we saw some kayaks and 
oomiaks, shoot out from the. land. The Es- 
quimaux were coming. The Indians at home 
had warned me to beware of them, for tbey 
were great thieves. I said 16 the Indians' in 
my cauoeB, "Keep way out in the mlJahft] of 
the river. They are calling Squawback ; SqnsV- 
back ; peaceful — peaceful — but we don't 
know what kind of people they are." Soothe 
Indians kept our boat iu the middle of the 
river. But directly, the Esquimaux swarmed 
round us. They lifted up our oars with their 
long paddles, and drifted our boat along with 
theirs, and we were quite at their mercy. 
They drifted us ashore, and then they began 
stealing everything they could lay their hands 
on. But I had taken the precaution to put 
all my valuables into a box, and I ook good 
care to sit on that box. One old woman bad 
a large piece of blubber, and wanted mo to go 
ashore and get e piece, but I sat on my box. 

The Esquimaux are a very different race 
from the Indians; they are whiter, end have 
black beards, and oblique eyes, just like the 
Chinese. They carry long knives. I was 
afraid they would try to kill my Indians; not 
myself, for they have more respect for white- 
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men But they think nothing of killing an I five or aix feet long, but very light. 
Indian, and on the other hand, an Indian The foot rests in. the centre, with the pointed 
thought nothitg of killing an Esquimau*, end Vf ihe shoe behind. These snow- 
We escaped them however, and went on to the shoes will bear you up on the crust without 
Kat river country. Binking, an. I you can walk comfortably and 

Now I have another story for the children I rapidly, when yi 
—a good one tlife time— about the Hat river had light sledge 
and the Hat river country, and bow they got with cunvass/ abt 



to them. 



their name. 

Our Indlal 
creation of n 
Ood made w 
him, and found him 
ing. Then I 



f the ha 



have their own ston 
i. They say that the first mm 
a white man. He looked a 
o pule and sicklv look 
black man, but ho wa, 
de a red man— he wai 



i [ndi, 



Then ca 
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too ugly. Then he made i 
just right. The first red man's name was 
wen-koHjhah— and he had a nice wolf tujjhiy 
with.. One daj WcD-ko-cliah waked up 
from a sleep and found his wolf gone. The 
wind told him that the King of the Serpents 
bad stolen it while he was asleep. Wen-ko- 
chab was very augry, and went after the King 
of the Serpent!, and found himaslei p, and g..t 
back his Soli and ran off. The King of the 
Serpents woke up and pursued Wen-ko-cbah 
but could not catch hint, so he blew from his 
mouth a great stream of water, and that soon 
caught Wen-k'o-chah He felt the water ris- 
ing around him, and said, What is this? I must 
go into a high ph.ee. So lie climbed to high 
er ground, bu - :.'ill fTie \ .iter foil, .-vi , I him,' rate 1 1 
ami then to a higher bill, up a high mountain, j made 
er rose all the tune, and he was a- | tie th< 
ng drowned. Then be look his less. 
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walk last, in il 
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sary. As they grew in prosperity, they were 
imposed ou by the traders, who paid no duties 
and made what bargains they pleased. So 
the colonists banded with the friendly native 
tribes, and sent Commissioners to England, 
who cheerfully acknowledged them as an iu- 
ithout runners, covered j dependent nation; then France, Germany, 
eleven feet long, holding I Portugal, Spain, Russia, the United States; 

ould I now all the nations of thecivilized world. They 
' arc now in dispute with the British Govern- 
ment about a boundary line, and America 
comes in as arbitrator. The coast is swampy, 
fevers prevail; as in Jamestown, when it was 
settled. But the interior settlements are heal- 
thy. The highlands on which they arc, do 
not suffer from fever. We raise coffee, cocoa, 
tropical productions in the greatest abundance. 
Liberian coffee is called the best in the world. 
It sells at twenty cents a pound, and One set- 
tletneut produced last year a 
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tee ten f it square, 
throw all the snow out of the space,, till we 

got down to the ground, cut s e green pine 

boughs, and throw them into the hole to 
sleep on, then some dry wood, make a 
fire in one side, sit down by it. and eat our 
snppi-r, and then no to sli-i p. If it whs acatm 
night we woo'. I be -en comfortable ; if it 
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''Come— enme to my rati and save yourselves." 
So they all came: ihe bears, and the beavers, 
and ttie r«l8 and foxes, and all he rest, ami 
Wcn-ko-ch»h and his wolf. After they had 
Bailtd around for several days, he begun to 
fear they would all starve, for they had nothing 
to cat. The beaver said he would go und see 
what he could find. So oft" he splashed into 
the water, and was gone lor some time, but 
came back without anything, and all the ani- 
mals lunched at him fur a great clumsy stupid 
thing that hadn't got what he went for. Thru 
the rat said that he would try— so he went off 
in*o the water. But by and by hi 
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lontinent, and the continent 
md that is the way we all 
So now you know where 
The country was named in 

honor of the, Uat. 

Now we have finished our geography ba- 
son, and 1 must tell you, as I promised, about 
the peculiarities of ihia distant part of the 
earth. 

In a country as large as the whole United 
States, you will expect, of course, to find 
many different kinds of climate and Boil. All 
the Southern part is a great grain bearing 
country. It has as line wheat us there is in 
North America, The Northern part can only 
be inhabited by Indians, and produces only 
furs. There are as many Indians, as many 
tents there now, as there ever were, and it/is 
a very good place for them. 

It iB very cold there. What will you think 
when I tell you that the mercury in the ther- 
mometer goes down to ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty, yes, sixty degrees below zero 
sometimes. But in the good providence of 
God, when the thermometer is lowest, it is 
always calmest, and one can bear still cold at 
sixty degrees below zero, better than a wind 
twenty degrees below. If the wind blew at 
sixty as it does at twenty, no flesh could bear 
it. I have often been reminded of David's 
exclamation in the one hundred and forty-sev- 
en Psalm. "He casteth forth his ice like 
morsels; who can stand before his coldt" 
The ice on the river iB often six feet thick; 
the iron handles of our doors have to be kept 
wrapped, so that we can handle them, and 
not leave the skin of our hands on them, as 
if they were red hot. The frost that forms 
from our breath on the window panes gets to 
be an inch and a half thick. This darkens 
them very much and makes a great difference 
in our short winter days, only four hours long 
at the bcBt,the sun rising at ten,and Betting at 
two. So, as soon as the sun rises, we wash 
off the frost with hot water, to get all the 
light we can. 

Strange to say, in summer it is as hot as in 
winter it is cold. The mercury rises to 00, 
04, 081 And the mosquitoes— Mercy me; 
as you say in the States I I don't like to 
think of them even now! 

Another peculiarity of our life there is the 
great distance our houses are from each 
other. The Indians go wandering all about. 
The trading postB are two hundred and fifty 
miles apart; a most excellent country to pre- 
vent gossip.^ And if we want to visit our 
next door neighbor; well, in winter we just 
have to walk tbers. In summer we go in our 
canoea. Our winter walk is on snow shoes; a 
wonderful invention of the Indiana, a light 
frame of wood bent ioto the shape of a ball 
racket, laced across like a cane bottomed 
chair, with reindeer sinews. The whole is 



off the 

lifter a t up of tea, we would start on. | 

Of Course there is great isolation there as 
to the mails. During our twenty-eight years 
there, wc never got letters but three times a 
year. Auy larger parcel, like a newspaper, or 
Hiiy goods" only came once a year. If wu 
seut for anything it would be two years before 
we could get it. Fancy sending for a paper 
of pins, for needles, for clothes, for a dress 
for the baby, and having toe* wait two years 
for them.— that is. if no delay occurred. If 
yuu missed a boat, you might have to wait 
four years for it, As 1 had to wait for a coat 
once. I was n such Kindts for it, that at last 
I said to my wife, Have you anything in the 
house that could possibly be made into a coat ? 
And she, dear woman, took a Mark srwwl she- 
hud with Botne sort of a bright red ur blue or 
yellow border, ami. cut off the border and 
made the shuw into a coat for me and I wore 
it all the years till the boat came. When we 
got to England, I got her the very best dress 
1 cuuld afford to, to pay uer for her shawl. 
(To be concluded in next number.) 



ADDRESS BY DR. BLYDEN, 

President of Liberia Cullege: 
TO THIS STUDENTS OK HAMPTON. 
Young fad/en and Gentlemen; — 
I am glad to see you here. I have been ghd 
see the advantages you are having, and the 
progress you are making, and especially lie- 
cause I believe it will all have results in God's 
providential designs for the ancient home of 
our race. I have recently come from that dis- 
tant home of ours, and you will be interested 
to heai something about its present condition. 

You all know that Liberia is situated on the 
Western Coast of Africa; the grain coast as it 
- founded 



families from North C 
). They came with no 
tul but a knowledge of labor. 1 
nt gave each family as u*ual, 
es of land . A good farmer can always get 
there. The natives around bring their 
children to American planters when they come 
out, to learn their methods, eo we get help in 
forming. So we are pushing on, right across 
the Continent. 

Liberia is a Republic, just like this one in 
its forms of government, with a President 
and Vice President, a Legislature, Judiciary 
and Executive Department, Courts, etc. It 
is a smaU government, but a real one, with 
all the necessary machinery and all the pos- 
sibilities of growth. I come to thiscouotry. 
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men have failed; 
been brought here to get 
carry back these ideas to 
on the work of its upbuil 
The most important an 
tribe that has become alii 

of the Maudingoes. It goes clear across the 
Continent. 1 saw them in Egvpt. They are 
great traders. Another is the Vey tribe. They 
have made an alphabet .if their own, and re- 
duced their language to writing. Each let- 
presents u syllable! Very few tribes in 
the whole world have done that ; the Choctaws 
did. and the Veys. The Veya have schools. 
They will be a great nation by und by. An- 
other tribe is the Kroos. They are a maritime 
tribe. They build canoes .hat will hold a 
hundred people; and dnderstand all the rivers 
and bars and inlets, and the management of 
the surf. Without the Kroos, there would be 
no navigation at all on the West Coast. And 
they are only found on the West Coast. They 
are eugaged as pilots; every pilot pays a tax 
to the Liberian Government. S » do the Man- 
dingoes employed as guides across the Conti- 
nent. It is a signal providence, that has placed 
us on just this part of the Coast, with these 
advantages. The fourth of our allies, iB the 
liassa tribe. They are manufacturers of palm 
oil, producers of articles of commerce, bring 
rubber and other spontaneous productions of 
the soil. They extend from North-west to 
South-east. They arc the farmers who bring 
their children to learn the American ways of 
farming, as I told you. 

Wc feel in Liberia that we can build up a 
nation with the elements we have, ic time, 
and you need not come at all. But we believe, 
some of us. that it could be developed sooner 
by your help, and that you have a right there. 
It is your home; the great mass of th* country 
is in the hands of your people ; foreigners are 
ly scattered in a few spots. ^ 



chiefB from the interior dining with him, and 
all his finest dinner service was set out to do 
them honor. They had never seen a white, 
man before, but such politeness and dignity 
of manner you would not see in J$urope in a 
promiscuous coinpauy. 

The twenty million Mahommedans believe 
in one God. They believe in Christ in a sense ; 
believe that he was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and born without sin. They do not 
I believe in his atonement as we do, but they 
j can be made to; they listen respectfully to 
| what you say. Not one of these twenty mil- 
j lion Mahommedans ever drinks, or hns ever 
I tasted ardent spirits. It is forbidden by their 
j religion. That is a laTge temperance society. 
If it were not for them, all Africa would be 
filled with rum as it is on the coast. The 
traders go along the coast carrying rum and 
gin. and getting rubber, ivory and gold dust, 
and the natives driuk themselves to death. A 
1 trader was telling me how much licpior he 
had sold — 15.000 cases of gin in a month. I 
asked him what effect drinkiDg had on the 
natives. He said it killed them. Yet he 
sold it. But they can't sell it to the Mahom- 
medans. A Hading vessel tried it, took sixty 
puncheons of rum up the river to a Mahom- 
medan settlement, but had to bringit all back 
again. They aVe holding the fort, till by and 
by those shall cf*e who will give the land a 
true Christian conization. The Mahomme- 
dans eat no pork, which is unwholesome in 
tropical countries, so t .ey keep their health; 
there ia co gambling* or usury among them. 
They have strict laws on all these things, and 
the children are brought up so. When you 
see them, you thud; ihe-y are a different class 
of men from the Pagans ; Urger, brighter eyed, 
strong, intelligent, with all the elements of 
manhood. Travellers see that I he Christian 
negroes of the coast tribes are feebler. Our 
only hope i3 to bring Christians c 
better and stronger. The Mahommedans 1 
lieve in Abraham and Isaac, and Ishir, 
whom they regard as their father, the hei 
the Arab race. The King of Timbuctoj 
me that he belived that Ishmael and 
will strike hands and unite in Africa) The 
Koran has some beautiful passages. I wtH- 
repeat one in the Eugiish and in ihe Arabic. 
It is a prayer used by all Mahommedans. in 
Africa, India and China, when ttiey pray nine 



sometimes called, and that it 
by colored people from America in 1820, who I developed the "id 
had been rescued from slavery, and were sent | along the East Coas 
out by , the American Colonization Society, j millions of 'Mahoi 
The coast was then infested by ^lave-ships, i Mahommedan tribes 
and the ^ociety/liopcd that the colonists would that they can have i 
help to suppress ddie slave-tiarle, and spread religion, and all kn 
religion amoung'the native tribes, and enjoy Korai 
the blessings of freedom. The first to go ; great 
'ghtecn people. They went out like 



Abraham, hardly knowing whither they 1 
like the children of Israel, from the horn 
bondage into the wildernesar Two men-of- 
war were sent out by the United States Gov- 
ernment, to protect them at fir Q t. They set- 
tled at Sherbro, but the climate there was 
against them, and they moved to their present 
situation. The slave-traders instigated the 
natives against them also, making them be- 
lieve *hc colonists had come to interfere with 
their commerce. They had sometimes to 
fight for their lives. But more colonists join- 
ed them, God helped them, they drove the 
host i.e. natives back, all the time. The tribes in 
tbe interior are superior to those on the coast, 
in intelligence, and in all respects. A powerful 
Mandingo chief from the interior took them 
under his protection, and warned the coast 
tribes to let them alone. So, with God's fa- 
vor, they went on increasing in prosperity, 
advancing into the interior and makincr friend- 
ly treaties with the tribes, and sometimes ab- 
sorbing tbem. Now they occupy six hun- 
dred miles on tbe coast, and two hundred to- 
wards the interior, and have thirty-six settle- 
ments, and towns. In 1847, tney incorpora- 
ted a Republic. Some such step was necea. 



The Mandingoes are Mahommedans. 
hommedanism you know aroBe iu Arabia, It 
of one God. It sprend 
. Now there are twenty 
medans in Africa. All 
speak Arabic, so through 
itcrcoursc; all have oue 
w their sacred book, the 
by heart, all through. So that is a 
cans of the unification of Africa. All 
i and write Arabic. In Africa, from the 



equator to the Mediterranean, there are no 
Bavages; no place where you will not find the 
people manufacturing gold and iron, cultiva- 
ting the ground, living in houses, under laws, 
in communities. Why then call them savages ? 
I have been sent twice by the British Govern- 
ment to make treaties with native chiefs 
three hundred miles back from the coast, but 
I found no savagcs^Seven years ago, I went 
thus to visit a powerful chief. I found all 
the forms of a court, as in England. The 
gold studs I am wearing to-night were made 
by one of these "Bavages." I am telling 
you all this to correct the mistakes of white 
travellers. When I spoke to Cameron of 
Stanley, he Baid he didn't see why Stanley 
bad bo much trouble. Men can draw out of 
other men j'tst what is in themselves. Stan 
ley himself talks differently now. In 'GO, Mr. 
Heed went with me to visit a chief seventy 
five miles from the coast, Sitting with me ai 
the court table, he said he was sorry he had 
written as he had. So Captain Burton wrote 
some dreadful things about the African},' but 
now he speaks differently. No people ejan in- 
terpret Africans, but Africans. In Sierra 
Leone, the Governor one day had thirty 



•■In the name < f God, gracious and merci- 
ful : King of the day of judgment. It is thee 
whom we adore : it is from thee that we require 
help. Guide us iu the right way, in the way 
of them that thou hast gratified, auainst whom 
thou bast not been displeased ; and we shall 
not be misled." ^ "**T" 

They are called to prayer not by bells, but 
by a call— the Muezzin— from the minaret of 
the mosque, a call which they say was composed 
by a Negro, named Bilal, to whom Mahomet 
gave this office bedause of the strength of his 
lungs and the strength of his fabh. I have 
often heard the sweet sound of this call in the 
early morning, and risen from my bed to go 
out and worship when all were worshipping. 
When a Mohammedan prayB he washes his 
head, hands and feet. Washing his ears 
he prays to God that they may hear no wick- 
edness; washing his eyeB he prays that they 
may see no vanity ; his mouth, that it may speak 
evil; his hands, that they may do no^wroug; 
his feet, that they may not go into sin. 
As to" the honesty of the natives in A 
:an say that I have travelled seven hundred 
miles through thinly inhabited districts.and 
though I was known to be carrying money, I 
never was troubled." 

In reply to questions from the students and 
others, invited by Dr. Blyden, he sad further 
that tbe population of Liberia is a million in- 
cluding the Aborigines: that in the course of 
Liberia college, the Arabic and some native lan 
guigcs are taught- that all Liberian citizens- 
vote, and delegates are sent to Congress from 
the four Counties, each of which is gpverued 
by a Superintendent, who is like a Governor in 
the United States; that a militia is sustained 
in which every man from 10 to 50 serves: and 
that there are in Liberia as here all the vari- 
ous denominations of the Protestant church 

Dr. DI-YDKN'fl OPINION OF THE PLANTATION . 

BONGS. / 

In reply to a request that he would ^ay what 
he thought of the plantation son^s, Dr. Bid- 
den said with eloquent warmth: i 

'■I am grateful to hear you sing these songs, 
they tell a tale you can never tell— they ex- 
press a power you can never expres* in any 
other way. These BongB you must never de- 
spise or be ashamed of. You may be likely, 
as you advance iu your studies here, todespise 
these songs, as part of a past that you wish to 
forget. No— that would be a great mistake. 
These are the songs of your race. Tney do 
not come from slavery, but in spite of slavery. 
They were the Lord's songs in a strange land. 
They consoled the hearts of .your fathers. 
They were the songs in the night. All Europe 
has wondered at and admired these sweet 
strains. Here you sing tbem under a cloud. 
When you go back to Africa, you will sing 
them with fresh delight. Dou't be ashamed 
of them. Never forget them. Do all you can. 
to preserve them." , 
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TO THE HAMPTON GRADUATES. 
MvDear Friends. 

There is a good old saying, "When; there's 
a wilt, there's a way ;" and from your let- 
ters, I believe you have in man; instances, 
found this to be true. Some of you have had 
serious obstacles to contend with in pursu- 
ing your work, but you have surmounted 
them by patience and perseverance. In do- 
ing so, you have not only improved your own 
condition, but you have stimulated and en- 
couraged others to follow your example. . I 
hope you will take every opportunity to im- 
press upon those around you the possibility 
of succeeding in their enterprises, if they will 
take the proper course. Some persons waste 
their energies in striving-after the unattaina- 
ble, or in grieving for the want of those aids 
which they think necessary to success. They 
wish for some Budden stroke cf good fortune, 
which never comes; tbey wish for friends 
without respecting themselves; for the pecuni- 
ary result of labor, without performing tbc 
labor and using the energy, industry ,\ and 
economy that would surely bring competence, 
if not wealth. Merely wishing for a posses- 
sion, whether It be money, or influence, or 
power, is a very different thing from determ- 
ining to obtain it. A foolish man is continual- 
ly wishing, and regretting that he does not 
realize his wishes. A wise man resolves, and 
takes those measures which result in obtain- 
ing his reasonable desires. He lays his plans 
with Biigacity, and carries them out prudent- 
ly. A teacher, on entering a new school, 
finds his pupils unruly, and indolent, his 
school house unattractive, and the parents of 
his pupils without mterest in the lmprovc- 
. ment of their children. If he is wise, he doea 
not sit with folded hands, mourning over his 
difficulties, and idly wishing; some good 
friend or fairy, won Id bring order out of dis- 
n 'end to bis troubles. By 
as, tact, and unflinching en- 
; all, with prayer and faith in 
i out his resolutions, and finds 
a willthere'saway." I know 
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case in point. A gi 
logical department of Lincoln University, was 
invited to take charge of a church, in one of 
the Southern States. On his arrival he found 
the field of labor very uninviting; the people 
of his congregation were addicted to the use 
of tobacco in every form; even the women 
were constant chewers of snuff. The pews 
and the floor of his meeting-house were filthy ■ 
The Bible in the pulpit was bo soiled with to- 
bacco juice, that he could scarcely make use 
of it. Disgusted as he was witli this condi- 
tion of things, he did not, at first, venture to 
remonstrate with his congregation against 
their disgusting habits. The oeoplc them 
selves, although they had invited him to 
preach for them, were a little afraid of him, 
because he had been educated in a universi- 
ty, and they rather dreaded that he ^ould 
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some time with preaching 
crucified," and, after ho ha 
tion of bis congregation I 
that he had their highest iu 
said to them one day ^"Before 
Theology I was a plasterer, aud yoi 
agiuc how it grieves mc to see t 
spattered with tobacco-juice and tl 
this room not fit to walk upon. N 
will thoroughly cleanse the pulpit, pew 
floor, I will plaster the walls. 1 ' To thii 
readily consented. They gave a thorough 
cleaning to the church, and their pastor plas- 
tered the walls. By giving up tobacco, they 
had money, not only to put a new Bible in 
the pulpit, but two small Bibles in every pew, 
and, when my friend and informant visited 
the place six months after this transformation, 
he found the church still neat and clean. 
Besides this, the minister pursuaded the peo-y 
pie to remove a great pile of rubbish -near ' 
the church, and enclose with a paling the 

f round which ihey had carefully sodded un- 
er his direction. What one man has done, 
-another can do with the same tact, discretion, 
and Christian effort. 

There are three requisites for a teacher's 
success in the highest sense; — love to Christ 
in his heart, love for children with an earnest 
desire for their eternal welfare, and a love of 
teaching. Hoping you are all imbued with 
these requisites, I am, with my best wishea for 
a Happy New jear, 

Sincerely your friend, 

M. A. L. 



CORRESPONDENCE, 
* Emkrald Boweb, Hilo, Nov. 10, 1882. 
Gen. S. C. Amstbono, 
My Dear Friend : 
I sure your heart has been moved with deep 
sympathy for ua, as you have heard of the 
sorrow that hat come Into our sweet home. 
This active man, so vigorous, so enthusiastic 
in his work, so interested in all the progress 
of the world's concern, because their progress 
advanced the coming of the brighter day, liea 
helpless now, stricken down suddenly by pa- 



ralysis. It ie eight weeks ago to night that 
be retired in apparently his usual health; the 
day had been i bright one, full of activities 
and of enjoyment. For many days previous 
he had been unusually pressed by a 
Berics of special gospel meetiugs, by the meet- 
ing of the East Hawaii Association, by his 
large correspondence. No one but I, who 
watched him from day to day, knew how he 
spent himself— how wearied he often was, 
but always so indefatigable. I could not get 
him to rest when I knew he needed it so much. 
Fut that Friday, eight weeks ago, the Asso- 
ciation having adjourned, tind it being the day 
after steamer day, there came a little lifting 
of the pressure, a little breathing spell- which 
we took the comfort of— and the mem " 
of the day will always be precious to 
The next day tii o «badow fell upon us, 
we believed the hour of his departure was 
at hand. 

With him all was pcuce, yes more, his 
seemed full of lov 



'joy. 
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ble that we have been encouraged to hope that 
he wodld once more be allowed to leave his 
couch of weariness and helplessness, but we 
do not know-*- the gain is very little from 
week to week, and it may never be enough 
to put him on his feet again, lie is btauti- 
fully patient, bearing all without a murmur- 
ing word — lying passive in His hands, aud 
knowing no will but His. The mind is not 
greatly affected; for this we are very thank- 
ful — he is able to talk with us to some extent, 
sometimes to lead in prayer at our family de- 
votion, and he is interested in all the letters 
that come, and in the news of Uie day. I 
know your high esteem- and your affection for 
this dear saint, and therefore I have written 
thus fully. 

Mr. Coan bids me to give you assur- 
ance of his love; to lell|yoU that his heart is in 
your work and that be watches it with inter- 
est, assured ttiat it will have great success. 
He desire* also a remembrance to Mr. Mar- 
shall, aud those associated with you, espec- 
ially those whom he has met, Mrs. A. and 
Miss L. 

I have written a little sketch of the family 
home, to which perhaps you will give a cor- 
ner in the -Workman, " though it has no 
great importance. Give it to the waste-bask- 
et rather than to let it take the room of that 
which is more important. Mr. Coan directed 
Munson to send you a copy of "Life in Hawa- 
ii.' 1 He bids me ask whether you ever receiv- 
ed it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Lyuia Bingham Coan. 
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here I. must acknowledge, Konahadone fault. 
He was not generous and courteous to other 
horses who Boinetimes came for a share of the 
rare fodder, but with emphatic gestures made 
them understand he was master in the pas- 
ture, and the household's pet. Yet he fra- 
ternized kindly except in the privileged cor- 
ner, with his fellows, and one of our last 
memories of him was the truly affectionate 
welcome be gave a comrade after a week's 
separation. As Kona heard his approach- 
ing steps he looked up and »ave a pleasant 
whinny of welcome, w hich be repealed more 
earnestly aa the other came nearer. -T hen the 
two horses touched noses, and rubbed their 
cheeks together, saying as plainly as words 



could have told it, that they \ 
each other. 

One week after tl 
lay the 
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A Most Magnificent Illdstiiatkd Woke for 
all Lovers of the Bbautifol in Nature 
and Art. 

A volume worthy to use for Christmas,' Birthday, 
Wedding, or for ■presentation purposes generally. 

Studsr's Birds of North Amer- 
ica 

Contains one iiukdreu and nineteen 
plates, on which are represented all of our 
birds, upwards of seven hundred, aktistical- 

I.Y DRAWN AND FAITHFULLY COLORED FROM NA- 
TURE, with a copious text giving a popular 
account of their habits aud characteristics 
It makes a larRe royal quarto volume, richly 
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if him because of grateful memories, and of 
i faithful services, and because I wanted to 
ronicle the kindness of the master who ncv- 
struck his horse a cruel blow, or spoke a 
rsh word to him. whose gentleness has 
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I have 1 cad in the children's beautiful mis 
sionary pamphlet "The Dayspring," about 
Helpful Dogs," ami I want to tell of a dear 
old horse thai has done good in missionary 1 
work with his kindest of masters, tht: ltev. , 
Titus Coan. Seventeen years ago, two fjon- ■, 
t lumen rode into Mr. Coan'a yard, having just i 
arrived from the district of Kona, on the other 1 
side of the volcanic island. Hriuging the heavy , 
bacrflBffe of the travellers, came the pack ani- , 
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uutit for further service. So they turned him 
into a pleasant pasture for a long holiday, and 
the stranger guests offered him to their host 
for the keeping of and caring for him. 

Afterwards, when the sores had healed, 
and the animal was found to be valuable, Mr. 
C. paid something for him, and for many a 
year Kona, as he was called, because of the place 
from which he came, most faithfully served 
his owner. 

. Perfectly kind and geotle, he was ever rea- 
dy to come at call, and. hundreds of times he 
has been saddled and bridled for the long 
tours though Puna and Hilo, and for the pas- 
toral work at the Station. Up and down the 
"palis," through the wild, romantic gorges, 
over mountain streams, or long stretches of 
jagged lava, by the surf beaten shore, or up 
the highlands, to the world-renowned crater, 
no matter where, he trotted patiently with 
willing feet, as the master guided him. And 
in these journeys he often learned where, by 
the road-suJe, grew the dainty tid-bits, con- 
volvulus, the blue flowered "oi," and ten- 
der grasses, and the indulgent rider always 
allowed him to turn aside -a little and loiter 
in hia steps as he cropped the sweet morsels. 
Then he knew as well as any of us, where the 
purest streamlets flowed, and quickened Mb 
pace aa he drew near them. . 

Undaunted by the onruBhing waves along 
our beach, he pranced joyfully homeward, 
leaving hoof marks on the sand, to show aa 
the waters receded. And so iu shade or shine, 
in storm or calm, has he gone and come, and 
never was a horse more truly loved. How 
patiently- expectant he stood by the hour, , in 
the corner of the pasture nearest the house, 
sure that at last there would be brought to 
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ENCON1UMS FROM THE PRES 

"A superb Work." -I'ublisher'i Weekly. 
"A f-reat work." XiUional Teacher. 
"A iiu.wnilie.-ut Un.itlu.l-.wieal Work."- Turf, Field 

-We cheerfully commend the work to the pMroi 
of all."- VinciHWiti Con.vu-rcial. f 
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"It is ii marvel of beauty und excellence. "— Ohio 
State Journal. 
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^HORSFORD'S ACED PHOSPHATE 

IN DYSPEPSIA 

Dr. A. Jenkins, Great Falls, N. H., says: 
" I have prescribed it and can testify to its 
seemingly almost specific virtues in cases of 
dyspepsia, nervousness aad morbid vigilance 
or wakefulness." 

T. A. Williams & Dickson^ 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AND— 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 EOAH0KE SCUTARI, 
fh-83. Berf»lk. Vi. 



--as undertiAcil 10 supply 
Mic-riciof « RooiMllustrHted work 
tm Ornithology at u rcusouable price. Audu- 
bon's magnificent book, originally sold at a 
thousand dollars, is now very scarce, and only 
rich men can afford to buy it. An edition of 
Wilson's work is now to he had of a Philadel- 
phia publisher for about a hundred dollars. 
Kami's "North American Birds," of which 
three volumes have appeared, is sold at twen- 
ty dollars per volume, the plates, however, 
showing only tne heads of the birds. Mr. Ja- 
cob H. Studer, Tribune Buildi^g/New York 
city, now offers the public a w^ji-k in enrery 
way worthy of the subject, and attainable by 
all lovers of birdB. His book contains one 
hundred and nineteen beautiful and artistic cn 1- 
ored plates, representing upwardS"~ofsBeven . 
hundred North American species of birds — 
all that are known to date, with a copious 
text, giving a clear and interesting acccotmt 
of their habits and characteristics. Whether 
in letterpress, illustrations, tjr price, it 
approached by anything of the kind 4 in eii 
tence.— Montreal 
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A nKFBESHIMG DBINK. - 

Dr. C. 0. FILES, Portland, Me., says s 
" After perspiring freely, when cold water has 
utterly failed to satisfy my thirst, it has accom- 
plished the purpose with most perf--' 
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"SENTIMENTS'' TOE EEOITATION. 

The pleasant cuatom of beginning the day 
■with a recitation of Borne beautiful extract of 
poetry or prose, is continued at Hampton In- 
stitute with much enjoyment to those who 
recite and those who listen. The following 
are some of the monthly selections, which 
may be profitably transferred to our graduate 
teachers' commonplace books, for similar use 
in their own school, or for their own satisfac- 
tion. ■— 1 

MOBILITY. 

"True worthjs in being, not Beeming; 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good thing— not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in their blindness 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as troth. 
We get back our mete as we measure— 

We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and feel pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But alway the path that is narrow 

And straight, for the children of men. 
Tis not in the pages of story 

The heart of its ills to beguile, 
Though he who makes courtship to glory 

Gives all tbat be hath for ber smile. 
Far when from her heights ho has won 
bee, <t 
Alas! it is only to prove 
That nothing's so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 
We cannot make bargains for Muses, 
Nor catch them like fishesin nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it 
gets. 

For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of (treat or of small, 

But just in the doing, and doing 
A» we would be done by, «»11." 

Alice Caret/. 

"Tbe reward of virtue is virtue— The omly 
way to have a friend is to be a friend." 



THIRD LESSON. 

Be kind to dumb creatures, be gentle, bo true. 
For food and protection tboy look up to you; 
Foraltectlon and help to your bounty they turn 
Oh. do not their trusting hearts wantonly Bpuro ! 

TUB CATTLE 
(To be read to pupils by IMmary Teachers.) 
"in the first chapter of Genesis we arc told 
that ' 'God made the cattle" ; and in the eighth 
chapter of Genesis, that "God remembered 
the cattle," in the one hundred and fourth 
"Psalm, that "Ho causeth the grass to grow 
for the cattle"; and in the fiftieth Psalm, 
that "the cattle on a thousand hills are His." 

If God made the cattle, and remembers the 
cattle, and catuseth grass to grow for the cattle, 
and the cattle on a thousand hills are -His, will 
he not remember those who cruelly treat the 
cattle,— those who carry them several days on 
the railroads with no food or water,— those 
who kill them very cruelly in the slaughter 
houses,— those who take the little calves 
from tbeir mothers when very young and 
treat them cruelly,— those who, to»save the 
cost of hay, give their cattle so little food in 
winter that they are half starved, and become 
lean and sick? 

Sometimes cattle suffer more than a thous- 
and deaths because their cruel keepers do not 
give them enough food in witter, and many 
times because their keepers do not provide 



eye*, and lapped my coat-sleeve with her 
tongue. When I went home I told the folks 
that I had met a lady in great distress, and 
had relieved ber, and that she had rewarded 
- e with a kiss. . 
Cows have often been trained to know their 
xn names, and como when called. The 
great American statesman and orator, Daniel 
Webster, asked, just before he died, that all 
his cattle, which he loved so much, should be 
driven to bis window, that he might see them 
for the last time; and as they camo, one by 
one v to his window, he called them each by 



'It ia told of Brutus, that when he fell on 
hiBaword, after the battle of Philippi, he 
«uoted a line of Euripides, ' O virtue, I have 
followed thee through Jife, and I find at last 
but a shade." I doubt not the hero is slander 
«d by the report. The heroic soul does not 
sell its justice and its nobleness. It does not 
ask to dine nicely, and to sleep warm. The 
essence of greatness is its perception that -vir- 
tue is enough . Poverty is its ornament. It 
does not need plenty, and can very well abide 
if* loea."— Emerson. 

"No man can safely go abroad tbat does 
not love to stay at home; no man can BafelJ 
•peak that does not willingly hold his tongue; 
no man can safely govern that would not 
cheerfully become subject; no man can safely 
command that has not truly learned to obey ; 
and no man can safely rejoice but he that has 
the testimony of a good conscience."— Thee. 
AS Kempis. 

"Nothing, great or good can be accomplished 
without labor and toil. Motion is the law of 
living nature. Inaction is the symbol of death 
if it is not death itself. The hugest engines, 
with strength and capacity sufficient to drive 
the mightiest ships across the stormy deep, 
are utterly useless without a moving power. 

Energy is the Bteam power, the motive 
principle of intellectual capacity. It is the 
propelling force j and as in phyBica momentum 
iB resolvable into velocity and quantity of 
matter, so in metaphysics, the extent of human 
accomplishment may be resolvable into the 
degree of intellectual endowment and the 
energy with which it is directed. A small 
body driven by a great force will produce a 
result equal to, or even greater than a much 
larger body moved by less force; so it is with 
minds. Hence we often see men of compar- 
tively small capacity.by greater energy alone, 
leave their superiors in natural gifts far be- 
hind in tbe race for honor, distinction and 
preferment."— Alexander H. Stephen: 
w ''Never speak anything for a cause which 
you know or believe to bo false. Lying is a 
great sin against God, who gives us a tongue to 
speak the truth and not falsehood. It is a 
great offence againt humanity itself,— for 
where there is no regard to truth there can be 
no safe Bociety between man and man ; and it is 
an injnrv to the speaker, for beside the dis- 
grace which it bjings upon him, it occasions 
so much baseness of mind that he can scarce- 
ly tell the truth or avoid lying, even when he 
has no color of necessity for it: and in time 
he comes to such a pass that, as other people 
cannot beUeve he speaks the truth, so he him- 

tzxA ess.** h0 



comfortable barns. 

Cruelty to cattle and other animals in keep- 
ing them, or in killing them, injures their 
meat, making it unwholesome, and some- 
times poisonous. So, also, cruelty to cows 
often makes their milk, and the butter and 
cheese that is made from the milk, unwhole- 
some and poisonous. 

I should not like to eat the moat of ani- 
mals that had suffered on the cars, just before 
they were killed, or that had been .killed in a 
cruel manner, knowing beforehand that they 
were to be kiHed. They should all be killed 
instantly, either by shooting them in the 
head, or otherwise, and no animal should ever 
be compelled to see another animal killed. 

WHAT AGAflSlZ TAUGHT. 

The great teacher, Agassiz, used to teach 
his pupils to quickly kill even the fish they 
caught as soon as they were taken out of ihe 
water, by atriking them on the back <jst the 
head with a stick or stone, because fish that 
die as soon as they are caught are much bet- 
ter than those that die slowly mi suffer be- 
fore they die. . 

No creature? either bird, or beast, or fish, 
should ever be permitted to suffer long before 
dying, because it is cruel to the creature and 
injures the meat. The Massachusetts Society 
for preventing cruelty to animals, publishes a 
little book showing how all domestic crea; 
tures can be killed in a merciful way. 

I would not like to drink tbe milk of a 
cow that had been frightened, or in any way 
abused, for I should know it would not be 
wholesome. I should not like to drink the 
milk of a cow that it kept alone in a stable, 
or that does not have fresh air, exercise, and 
sunBhine; for a creature that is kept alone 
is likely to be very lonely and un- 
happy, and a creature that does not have air, 
exercise, and sunshime, iB likely to bo un- 
healthy, and give poor and dangerous milk. 
If we want good milk we must treat the cows 
kindly. One of the greatest dairymen of 
America says that "/« always sjieahs as kindly 
to ha cows as he would to a lady.'' We cannot 
treat unkindly any of God's creatures that 
supply us with food, without danger of suffer- 
ing ourselves. 

f you think that cattle have no intelli- 
gence, you are mistaken. They understand 
what their drivers say to them. They under- 
stand how to defend themselves when droves 
of them are attacked by wild animals,— al- 
ways putting the younger and weaker ones m 
the middle, while the stronger meet the en- 
emy with their horns. In southern Africa, 
oxen have been taught to fighfin battles for 
the tribe to which they belong. (See* 'Ox" in 
Chambers' Sncydopasdia.) Cows have great af- 
fection for their young. The gentlest cow 
will fight for her calf. At North Conway, 
near the White Mountains, a few years ago, a 
cow fought and wounded and drove off a 
large bear that tried to get her calf. 

STOUT OF A BOY. 

I have recently read an account of a boy 
about fourteen years old who,.while watching 
the cows, was attacked by a wolf. One of 
the cows came to the rescue, attacked the wolf, 
and saved the boy's life. I know tiiat cows 
have gratitude, for some years ago I was 
crossing a field in Dorchester, near Boston, 
Mass., and found a cow who had been tied to 
a tree with a long rope. In feeding she had 
gotten the rope wound about her legs and 
been thrown to the ground, and in struggling 
to get away bad gotten the rope still more 
wound about her, until she lay entirely help- 
When, after a long time, I succeeded in 



Let us always remember how the oxen toil 
for us; how the cows supply us with milk, and 
butter, and cheese: how much all these dumb 
creatures do for us, and how little they get in 
return, and let. us try to do what we can to 
make them happy. 

BOMB QUESTIONS. 
(Othere to be added by teachers.) 

What are we told in Genesis about cattle? 

What are we told in Psalms about cattle? 

In what ways are cattle cruelly treated? 

What effect has cruelty to cattle, and other 
animals, upon their meat? _ 

What effect has cruelty to cows on their 
milk? . 

What is.said about animals being killed in- 
stantly without pain! 

What did Agasaiz teach hie pupilB about 

fiah? u ■ u . ■ 

What is said about cows being kept in 

stables alone? . 

What is said about cows kept without 
fresh air, exercise, aud sunshine? 
If we want good milk, how must we treat 

What did one of the greatest American 
dairymen say about his cows? 
What is said about the intelligence of cat- 



the washing away of the aoil and the fertilis- 
ing materials. It permits the farmer to work 
hia land sooner after a heavy rain, and earlier 
in the spring, and prevents the land from be- 
coming sour in wet seasons. The total absence 
of water would be destructive to vegetation, 
for it is itself neccessarv to plant life, bnt un- 
drained land iB not merely wet. it become* 
water-logged, and through abBence of air, 
drowns out the plants. When, however, wa- 
ter passes through and away from the land, 
air takes its place, and also passes through 
the drains and finds its way into the overlying 
soil, increasing its fertility, and pulverizing 
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tiff! 

How do they defend themselves against 
wild animals? . 

What have oxen been trained to do in 
Southern Africa! 

What can you tell about tbe cow at North 
Conway, near the White Mountains! 

What can you tell about the boy who was 
attacked by a wolf? 

What can you tell about the cow at Dor- 
chester, near Boston? 

What did Dauiel Webster do just before 
: died? , 
What should we remember and try to do? 
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FEEPAEIN8 FOE TBUOK FAEMINQ AT 
<■ — THE SOUTH. 

HTDOCT. A. OEMLER. 

Locatioh. —The requisites the truck-f axm- 
... must have in view in selecting a location 
are cheap, safe and expeditious transportation 
of produce to tie market, convenience for pro- 
curing manure, a soil adapted to the crops he 
wishes to grow, and sanitary surroundings. 
Other conditions being the same, water carriage 
is preferable to that by wagon. If in the se- 
lection of land, one is confined to a single aoil, 
he should select one consisting of a mixture 
of organic and inorganic matter; alight, deep, 
sandy loam, with plenty of humus, or vegeta- 
ble matter. Experiencehas shown that, with- 
out this, crops will not yield as well in propor- 
tion to the quantity of manure applied. ' Loca- 
tions iu the immediate vicinity of the larger 
coast cities offering the best facilities in the way 
of transportation and manure, are in the posses- 
sion of local market gardeners, and such landa 
are generally highly fertile. The truck-farm, re- 
quiring a larger area, i« compelled to locate 
several miles beyond Ihe corporate limits, on 
the line of a railroad, or on the banks of a nav 
igable Bbream. The land will often be one, 
the fertility of which has been shipped to Eu 
rope, or the North, in the shape of cotton, by 
some planter, whose measure of success war 
gauged by the rapidity with which he could ex 
Eaust his soil. The renovation of laud will 
bo tho first desideratum. To that end, and 
the consequent production of remunerative 
crops, the plowing under of | green manures, 
application of fertilizers, proper preparation 
and careful tillage and deep plowing will be 
necessary. The practice of deep plowing de- 
pends upon circumstances; a good though 
Shallow mould, or other soil, reBting upon a 
sticky clay subsoil would not be benefited by 
being at once broken up deeply, bringing 
large, hard lumps of unfertile clay to the sur- 
face, 'and deteriorating the physical quality of 
thetopBoil. Draining, especially under-drain- 
age, renders a clay subsoil, when moved by 
the plow, more susceptible to pulverization ; 
and in such case, a thorough drainage should 
precede a deep plowing . 

Dradiaoe, Its Advantages.— Under-drain- 
age preventa the drowning out of -crops after 
heavy rainfalls. It increases the fertility and 
pulverisation by admitting air. It keep, th. 
' — - in » dry season. It 



it. The reason why drained land gains heat, 
and the temperature of water-logged land de- 
creases, is lack of heat-conducting power of wa- 
ter; heat cannot be transmitted downwarda 
through water. Efficient drainage being pro- 
vided, the land should be broken up and pul- 
verized as deeply as possible 

Plowing and Stirring the Soil. — Owing 
to the absence of a covering of snow and of 
successive freezings and thawings, fall plow- 
ing so useful in the North, is destructive of 
fertility at the South, and not advisable. 

The. land having undergone proper prepara- 
tion, having been sufficiently manured, and 1 
the crop having bean planted with special re- 
gard to the capacity of the soil, the most im- 
portant matter is tifcough culturi or keep- 
ing the earth fine an! mellow among planti. 
Stirring the soil can scarcely be repeated too 
often luring the early periods of growth, or 
until there is danger of injury to the foots or 
to the tops of the growing plant by tbe culti- 
vator. The ground may be too wet but never 
too dry, for stirring; because the more fre- 
ttly it is broken up, fined, and aerated, 
more moisture will the soil absorb from 
the atmosphere. Stirring ii an operation that 
should be performed after every rain sufficient 
to cause incrustation or baking, which would ^ 
prevent a free ad mission of air into the soil. The/ j 
most obvious benefit of stirring the soil is the' 
destruction of weeds ; for no crop can become * 
remunerative, if crowded by weeds whichfae- ^ 
prive it of air, light, moiBture, and use up-' 
a part of the fertility of the soil. 

The plow, horse-hoe and cultivator are to- 
be used, whenever available ; but the hand-ho* 
must be relied on for tbe finer and more care- 
ful work, when, particularly in th* later stag** 
of the crop, only superficial stirring is advisa- 
ble. When plants are growing in a crowded' 
state, darkness and the want of air elongate 
the stems and leaves at tbe expense of th* 
roots and of a general healthy condi- 
tion. The operations of thinning and hand- 
weeding are performed in connection with hoe- 
ing to admit free circulation of air around the 
remaining plant*, and the sun 1* permitted: to 
have an immediate influence upon each, de- 
veloping the deaired form, bulk, and other 
qualities. — American Agriculturist. 



TEETOTALISM. 

liov. 8 top ford A. Brooke's Experience. 

a recent discussion held in Bedford 
Chapel on the subjectof "Teetotaliam regard- 
ed as a Theory, a Practice, and c Remedy," / 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke gave hia experience y 
i follows: — 
"There is one point raised in the debate 
which I may meet with my own experience. 
It has been said that moderate doses of alco- 
hol stimulate work into greater activity, and 
make life happier and brighter. My exper- 
ience, Bince I became a total abstainer, hai 
been the opposite. I have found myself able 
to work better. I have a greater command 
over any powers I possess. I can make use 
of them when I please. When I call upon 
them, they answer; and I need not wait for 
them to be in the humor. It is all the differ- 
ence between a machine well oiled, and one 
which has something among the wheeli which 
catches and retards the movement at unex- 
pected times. As to the pleasure of life, it 
has been also increased. I enjoy nature, 
books, and men more than I did; and my / 
previous enjoyment of them was not (small. , 
Those attacks of depression, which come to S 
every man at times who lives too sendentary. - 
a life, rarely visit me now; and, when depres- 
sion does come from any trouble, I can over- 
come it far more quickly than before. The 
fact is, alcohol, even in the small quantities' 
I took it, while it did not seem to injure 
health, injures the fineness of that physical 
balance which means a state of health in 
which all the world ii pleasant. That is my 
experience after four months of water-drink- 
ing; and it is all the mure striking to me, 
because for the last four or five years I have 
been a very moderate drinker. However, 
the experience of one man is not that of an- 
other ; and mine only goes for what it is worth 
to those to whom as much alcohol as is con- 
tained in one glass of sherry or port alters 
away from the standard of health. I hare 
discovered, since abstinence, that that is true 
of me. And I am sure, from inquiries I have. 
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made, that it is true for ft great many other 
people who do not at all inspect it. There- 
fore, I appeal to the men here, young and 
old, to try abstinence for the very reasons 
they now u&e alcohol, — in order to increase 
their power of work and their enjoyment of 
life. Let the young make the experiment 
of working on water only. Alcohol slowly 
corrupts and certainly retards the activity of 
the brain of the greater number of men. They 
will be able to do all they have to do more 
'swiftly. And this swiftness will leave them 
leisure, — the blessing we want most in this 
overworked world. And tie leisure, not be 
ing led away by alcohol into idleness,, into 
depression which craves unnatural excitement, 
into noisy or slothful company, will be more 
nobly used and with greater joy in the usage. 
And the older men who find it so difficult 
to find leisure and who, when they find it 
cannot enjoy it, because thej have a number 
of Blight ailments which do not allow them 
perfect health, or which keep them in over- 
excitement or over-depression, let them try — 
though it will need a strugglt; — whether the 
total abandonment of alcohol will not lessen all 
their ailments, and by restoring a better tem- 
per to the body— for the body with alcohol 
in it is like a house with an irritable man- 
enable them not only to work better, but to 
enjoy their leisure. 

"It is not too much to say that the work 
of the world would be one-third better done, 
and the enjoyment of life increased by one- 
half, if no one took a drop of alcohol. These 
considerations belong to ua only -as persons. 
There iB a wider view, containing in it a larger 
and more powerful motive— not 6Ci« 
not personal — which has not been touched on 
to-night, but which of itself alone ought to 
urge us into abstinence, if we cared enough 
for mankind. I knit it on to one of the ar- 
guments used to-night. It has been said 
that in all ages of the world men have taken 
narcotic poisons, and derived enjoyment from 
them. And that is true, and the universal 
argument is a p iwerful one. But, among 
these narcotic poisons, alcohol stands alone in 
thiB: (bat, whileit excites pleasantly for atime, 
its use demands increase of the dose, and the 
increased dose brings about in a very large 
number of persons not only personal ill ef- 
fects as opium docs, but a state of body and 
mind in which crimes are done, in which I 
cruelty, savagery, a lost of intellect, of mor- 
al feeling, and madness are prevalent; in 
which the greatest misery is brought on all 
who are connected with the drunkard. What- 
ever men may have said in the past about 
the joys of drinking and of its harmlessnesa, 
there is no possibility any longer of doubl 
that they were wrong. It baa bern proved 
step by step that this -element received into 
the human system is. the direct cause of far 
more than halt of the crime, the disease, and 
the insanity of mankind, and the direct cause, 
through heredity, of unnumbered other evils. 
It stands alone in abominable preeminence as 
the Power of Evil who degrades and then 
murders the human race. Nor is this state- 
ment one whit exaggerated. It is plain 
prose. Therefore, I say it does not' matter 
what personal enjoyment you get out of it 
by using it moderately, it is your duty the 
. moment you see the truth— and it is a sad 
thing to see it only as I have seen it when the 
half of life is over— to throw yourself heart 
and soul into the war against this evil for 
the sake of the human race. Let love of man 
banish alcohol from you. If you are not 
able altogether to save yourself'f rom the ranks 
of those who belong to this evil, save the 
young who are not yet infected. Take care 
that none belonging to you touch it. You will 
do more good by joining in warfare against 
this wrong power than you will do by any 
other kind of charitable or active work ; and 
you will be certain that everything you do 
will bear fruit, will save and redeem men. 
There are few things of the good results of 
which we may be certain, still fewer in which 
the good fruits of our work we are allowed 
to see. This is one of those things. ~" And 
the work is purely human. It is not neces- 
sarily bound up with any political or theolog- 
ical party. It can bind together men who 
differ in anything else, into a brotherhood, all 
the members of which agree in the end to be 
reached and in the means fitting to attain 
that end. The sooner we join that brother- 
hood, the better. It iB not enough to think 
only of ourselves, to become total abstainers 
because our health will be better or our en- 
joyment of life greater. We are then only 
wise and selfish. We have not done enough 
until we enroll ourselves among those who 
form the army of attack on this great evil, 
and feel in our hearts the impulse, sympathy, 
power, and ardor which union for a great 
human cause creates, supports, and develops 
toward victory. It is that which taking the 
pledge raeJwis; and, let men laugh as they 
will, no better and no more ideal , action can 
be done."— The Chrutian Reffitter.^ 



HYGEIA HOTEL, 




___JBissp 

oud roizvrT oompoiit, sr^.. 

Situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the confluence of the 
Chesapeake Bajr and Hampton Roads, being the first point of land Wing 
westward \between the Capes of Virginia, about fifteen miles north of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all passenger steamers running to and from those 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with the U. S. Mails, landing 
only twenty rods from the Hotel, which is substantially built and com- 
fortably furnished; has two Otis' hydtanlic .passenger elevators, gas and 
electric bells or Creighton'a Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water; rooms 
for bath, including Jlot 8m, and closets on every floor, with the most per- 
fect Bystem of drainage of any Hotel or any public building in the country. 
As a rosort for the pleaaareseeker, invalid , or restlngphico for louriata on their 
way to Florida or the North, this house, with accomodations for about 1,000 
guests presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather ov- 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
35,000 square feet encircling the house on all sides) encased in glass, en- 
abling the most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view 
without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is uuequalled for salubrity. Mala'talftttrl bting abwlu'.ily unknoun. 
The record of the Meteorlogical Observatory for the past ten years show 
an average temperature of (10 deg., 74 deg., 70 deg. in summer; 70 deg, 
59 deg., 40. in autumn; 45 deg., 44 deg., 43 deg. in winter; and 43 deg., 
52 deg.. 0;l deg. for spring. The invigorating atmosphere and mild tem- 
perature being especially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the North. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness', the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of the 
ocean waves rolling upon the Biindy beach, but a few feet from tlm bed 
room windows, are most healthful eoporlftces of the Hygeia. 
For further information address, 

6-83. H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish. 

PURE PAINTS ID OILS, 

nth, hiss, miisiis. ns. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AO K N'T FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KAI.SOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

oiiir latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to. 

Thanking the Public for their generous 
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22 Light Street, 

BALTIMORE, Md., 

DEALERS IN 

Wrought Ikon Pipe 

FOB STEAM, WATER and OAS. 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY 0IL8, BEA8S 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 

SAW HILLS. 
ifSKHD for Price List. 

KEUTER & MALL0RY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BAL1IMORE, Md 



ur own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
i H. Hal lxtt & Co., Portland, Malar 



JUST OUT 

A BOOK FOR EVERY 

Man, Woman and 
Child. 



ITS COURSE AND PROGRESS FROM 
1481 B. C. TO A. D. 1875 

BV JOS. T. WILSON. 

In audition to the history of Emancipation, It also 
lontalftl a revolw 01 President Lincoln's Proolanta- 
loiu. the XIII amendment, and ihe proptrosa of the 
,'reed people since Emancipation. Also/a history of 
tho Emancipation Monument, in Lincoln Parle, 

that has long been needed, as 

aluahlo information and data tL 

obtained by lone and laborious reiearch 
mlnous histories and cyclopedias. T 
is such that reference can he made in 



J. W. BOYKNTON, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A Schmelz' Store. 

HAMPTON, VA. ' 

Hose connections with Old Point Comfort and New 
Newa y * 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 

- 

m*MPVQJt, n&Gijri*. 

Incorporated tn 1870. by special Act of General 
Ajwemblj of Virginia: exempt from taxation- 
Devoted to the Education of Negro and Indian youth 
In Agriculture and the Mechanic art*, and aa 



history of 

, M : cr.i : ::. ! .ifv: 

Washlngtoi 

md data that 

aborlous rete 

cyclopedias. The 

lancipation 
Procl 

do»-!t,tne opfnlons of the difterent leading thinkers and 



through i 

moment's 

country on the globe. 

The Ee?iow of Pre 

ind the XIII amendment Is valuable, showin 



type.VnTiPavy" white paper? amf is handsomely bound 
in full cloth. Price $1.50 —post paid. 

AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal induce- 
ments will be offered. Address 

Nokmal School Steam Press 

Publishers, 

tf. Box 10, Hampton Va. 




ACID PHOSPHATE 
acts M food for aa exhwutod brain. 



ROASTED COFFEE quickly become* Impaired, 
part* with its good Qualities and absorbs bod when 
exposed to air Impregnated with the odor of Tobacco, 
iptces, or any Impurities or Moisture. 

To prevent this we close or seal the pores of the 



the Coffee itself until ground for i 



;ural oils and real esences to remain In 

— ->und for use. 

effectually preserve tho full 
■trewrtn ana aroma oi tho Coffee, we pack It immedl- 
atelvufter roasting in TIN FOIL PACKAGES (for 
■ ■ ' - -"'T^-* exclusive patent for the United 
Coffee,)- by which the Coffee iB 




JAMES M. BUTT, 

(suocassoa to roaaas a butt.) 
atillFlETIIUS' UtlTi latPOSTEl AND |UI[I II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 



BELTING, PACKING, OILS * WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Brass Groods, «*)o. dso., 

7-63. No. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk, Va. 



Annual BeBsion from October 1st till tho mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of i 
and writing, and of short and long division. 

Tuition free to all, (provided by friends.) 
Board, etc., ten dollars per month, payable 
monthly half in cash snd half in labor; six 
dollars cash, and four dollars in work required 
of those under 19 years oi age. The first year 
(S probationary. None under fourteen or over 
twenty-eight years of age need apply. 

The institution is aided by the State, bat 
is supported mainly by voluntary contrlbu-1 
tions. Besides State aid and Government help 
for Indians, the sum of $30,000.00 a year, must 
be raised by contributions, to meet current ex 
peases. 

Annual scholsrships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. • . 

Donations of any amount are most accepta^ 
le, and are invited from all. ; 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent endowment fund. 

The Hampton Institute is supported by, and 

sponsible to, no denomination or society, and 
„as no paid soliciting agent or machinery what- 
ever, but depends directly upon tlje public. It 
is earnestly Christian In its teachings and in- 



J. B. LAZEAE & CO., 

BAXTIMORE. g 



$5to$20 p Amr h = 



Samples worth $5 free 
too., Portland, Main. 



Present attendance, 490 students, of whom 
„.2are Indians: average ag*» 18. Negro boys 
228 ; Negro girls 170. Indian boys CO; Indian 
girls 83. All hut thirty-two board at the In- 
stitute : twelve states represented, but chiefly 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 gin and dniu to the Tnuteet of (he Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural InUitute at Eamp- 

tm,Va., the turn of. doUan, fayaUe 

<tc., <tc. 



For farther Information addrew. 

S. C. ARMSTBOHO, 
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I0TEB FROM THE BHEHAIDOAH 
VALLEY. 



' Among tho pleasures of a sojourn in the 
fair h"me of ray childhood, are Ihe visits of 
onr old family servants, who always have a 
kindly welcome for mc. and this year the 
meeting with these old friends wss especially 
mieresiing. because of the reunion of a long 
separated familv, the children of my grand- 
father's rook ; "known in the community ss 

" OnVoUhe' daughters had been employed 
for some years sfter the war in the family of 
in army officer, amUiad lived first in the ,.r 
south then in Ihe northwest, had finally 
married in an Indiana town, where she now 
lives. Josephine, an elder sister had gone a- 
wav during, tho war_ wito-Jier huabBnd and 
children.- The husband, a viry worthy and 
amiable lisr, had ,'fterwards ; joined a band o 
jubilee singe* * with whom he had travelled 
far and wide. Ilis wife had sometimes ac 
companied h.m on th.se long journeys, espe- 
eiallV since their two children had grown up 
and found occupation for themselves. 

Josepl|ine,a has lsoine light mulatto of very 
lively, cheerful disposition, was the beloved 
playuiatoof my nldirsistcr.now longdead.and 
myself iii our childish days. Meeting her ogam 
after the lapse o( an many years, recalled ma- 
ny pleasant associations of the time, « hen, un- 
der the guidance, of'this merry damsel, we 
bad roamed the Hetds. climbed trees, turnout 
elbthes, and in intervals of rest Warned -from 
her to dress dolls, make cat's cradles and grass 
baskets, and talk " gibberish and dog-latin.. 
In the blissful ignorance of childhood »e were 
all unconscious ilist we represented 
prcssive aristocracy, and our beloved little 
Shumate a downtrodden and enslaved race; 
and that rut of the conflicting interests of the 
two classes would come a revolution that 
would shake the continent and influence the 
civilized world. Tiine.wi'.h its many changes, 
had dealt very lightly »nh my old playfellow, 
now Mrs Uaiewood, of a flourishing western 
City, and I louud her somewhat more ma- 
' tronly iu appearance, but still handsome, ami- 
able and light hearted, with much to tell of 
her travels and adventures since »e parted. 
6he had the pleasure of Boding her old pa- 
rents, whom Blie had left slaves, living in a 
home of their own. hale and hearty, her moth- 
er now over seventy, but still deemed one ol 
the best cooks in Hie town, and in great de- 
mand on festive occasions. 

One of the impressive sceneB of my girlish 
days, which lingers in my memory is of an in- 
terview between aunt Lucy, a tall, line look- 
' ing dignified black women, the queen of the 
kitchen, who ruled over her dominions with 
no Black hand, and my grandfather, when- 
evercome with the burden of age and in- 
firmity, he lay upon his death-bed. 

Aunt Lucy had been purch-sed from a hard 
and cruel master in her early youth, had de- 
veloped into a fine, industrious woman, had 
become the mother and grandmother of many 



on the ed, and in the soft coaxing 
i of a mother, with a sick child, urged 
iim to try to eat, suggesting the daintiest 
dishes she could mention. The old msn smtl- 
ed kindly.shookhisheadand thanking her ina 
feeble voice for her interest in him, declined 
•II her offers, and at length, with drooping 
head and sorrowful aspect, she left the room. 

Another incident connected with aunt Lu- 
cy comes to my mind, aa, I recall the weary 
days of the l-.ng hot summer after the. close 
..f the war, when, after many vain efforts to 
cook a beefsteak in the style we had so en- 
joyed in the old regime, 1 dearJairingl? seized 
my bonnet aud.wende.d my way to the place 
where our old servantB were living, to invoke 
aunt Lucy's aid in exploring this new field 
Arrived at the house, I found aunt Lucy with 
spectacles'on her nose, seated at a table, la- 
borously conning a spelling-book, and appa- 
rently linding her lesson as hard as mine had 
lieen to nie. She yielded promptly to my re- 
quest, and went back with me to reveal the 
mysteries of culinary lore, in which she was 
proficient, to the luckless novice who besought 
her assistance. 

Although aunt Lucy's literary tastes were 
lly developed late in lile, she and all her 
family are people of unusually vigorous intel- 
as well as physicals truits, and her chil- 
i, moat of whom could read in slavery, have 
:ii a good stand among tlieir race, 
he eldest daughter, who has lived in 
Rockingham, siuce ihe war, came to see me aa 
soon as she : he'ird of. my arrival, and invited 
mc to visit her in the new house into which 
she had lately moved. 

Accordingly, the first convenient afternoon, 
one of my sillers went with me in " Africa" or 
•■ Newtown," SB the suburb, chiefly occupied 
by colored people who ,own iheir dwellings 
is called. Every foot of the lau.l is full of 
associations for me, ns the village has grown 
upon part of my grandfather's estate, the 
freedmen'a homes being built on ihe play- 
ground of my childhood. The old family re- 
sidence was in sight; the graves of our house- 
hold were hard by ; eat h hill and dale. 



liia and his son's labor, a part of the con- 
sideration. The lumber and other materials 
had beer, purchased here and there at odd 
times, in large or small quantities, aa chance 
offered. Parts of the old house had been 
found of use. _ 
Wilson had often beon employed as a hand 
_ j large jobs of carpentering, plastering, ma- 
sonry, etc., and when his employers had lum- 
ber, lime Btone etc., left over, he had, some 
times, been able to purchase such materials 
at great bargains, sometimeB had them given 
him for clearing up ihe litter around a build- 
ing. The house seemed substantial and well 
built, WO ) I work in very good taste, and 
I was astonished to hear that the outlay in 
money had only been $450.00, when to look 
at it one might have supposed it cost nearer 
a thousand. 

1 asked if they kept a cow, and Jenny an- 
Bwered tuat Bhe had always had one until now, 
but they had "put the cow into the house 
too," everything had gone into the house this 
year - she was nearly dry at any rate, and they 
bad sold her to the butcher, but would get 
another after a while. 

Feeling interested 'hat the elder children, 
who had invested most of their savings in the 
place, shuuld have their part of it secured, I 
enquired as to the tiile to the properly, and 
found • 



it her 



Considering the po.-slbilties of her death am 
ibaud's marrying again, and having i 



hold were hard ny ; cat n inn ai„. 
rock and tree bore for me some connection 
with our cherished past, told of the joys and 
iorrowa of my people. 1 felt almost in a 
dream, and had to rouse myself os we reached 
the door of a large, comfortable, weather- 
boarded house, in order to realize llint, in 
thia year of grace 1882, I stood before the 
dwelling of our ex slaves. 

The mistress of the house was at the floor 
to give us a smiling welcome, and I suppose 
it would have been the proper thing for us to 
greet each other as "Mrs. V. il S ,,n,"and •■Mrs. 
Langhorne," but middle aged-people find it 
hard to learn new wayB,and I fancy I shall be 
'•Miss Oira," and she will be "Our Jenny, so 
long as we both Bhall live. 

Jenny married soon after the emancipation 
a man named Robert Wilson, who under- 
stands more or less of Beveral trades, and this 
knowledge hns been of great advantage to the 
family. Jennie, who is an unusually inle.ll- 
become the mother and grandmother o. man, ^.^^SJtbSiSZ "auendnifto 

s$ ssars* A I s? his,' & 

^trt^^ grandfather r,?^yVn». jSglnerS 

?JPSSJ%!5™ , SStJ -omen of his family, able experience in teach.ng.and enjoys * fine 
„tui. «,h.„ -..„„t„ii„n in ihat line. The youngest child, 



household iffai.. ■ 

only venturing to remonstrate mildly when 
bis expenses became alarming, and aunt Lucy 
had well fulfilled the duties of her depart- 
ment, her reputation as a culinary artist ex- 
tending far and wide. _ « 

At the time of which I speak.an air of sad- 
ness and gloom brooded over the usually 
cheerful establishment. My grandfather had 
been failing for Borne time, and had now ta- 
ken to his bed, strength and appetite all gone. 
His children, grandchildren and many f riends 
tratbered around him, the most skilful pby- 
,,,,,..,1 hut the fiat had none 



.eputalion in that line. The youngest child, 
" Ulysses Grant" already begins to earn a lit- 
tle money when not at school, and, like the 
rest oi the family, shows much interest in 
books. The family have all been industrious 
and careful, and have all assisted in building 
the nice comfortable house 1 was invited to 

Tisit - j , , | J 

Borne yearB ago, Jenny and her nuBuanir 
bought a lot on tin.e, and also an old log- 
house sold at auction for lumber, whichjbey 
removed IrLm another part of the 



siciana were luuiiuu , „„,£!„„ rarv'dwel nz. and occupied until recently. 



forth, and human power availed nothing. 
Asking only to be quiet, the old man accepted 
the decree, and lay calmly awaiting the end. 

It chanced one day, that being left to watch 
the invalid, I was called from the room for a 
moment, and returning hastily was surprised 
to find aunt Lucy, whose presence was a rari- 
ty in that part of the house, standing at the 
bedside, and noticed that my grandfather, 
who had lain almost in a lethargy for some 
days had roused himself and was regarding 
hie visitor with a kindly smile. I took my 
seat quietly, and listened with interest to the 
conversation that ensued. "Master" said 
aunt Lucy, whose manner, always impressive, 
was now a curiouB mixture of tenderness and 
respect, conveying much the idea of a queen, 
graciously confering favors upon a worthy 
ind highly esteemed subject, "they tell me 
vou cant eat uothin' at all, an' I jus' thought 
I'd come up an' tee you myself, an' ask you 
if you can't think about somethin' I could 
1 make for you that you might eat. Jus' try, 
anStTll get it for you, no matter what it is. 
My grandfather, with the gentle, courteous 
nxanner habitual to him, replied, "I am much 
obliged to jou Lacy, I know you would do 
youfbest for me, but my appetite ■ gone-1 
cannot eat at all." Aunt Luoj looked deeply 
Appointed, and drawing nearer, laid net 



rary'dwelling, and occupied until recently. 

When the land was paid for and means laid 
up for building, the new house was begun. 
This is a three story structure, two rooms on 
a floor, with large, well-lighted halls on the 
second and third .floore. It was interesting 
to me to see that the house was built after 
the plan of my grandfather's residence, on 
a smaller scale,— the folding-doors of the old 
homestead being reproduced by doublo doors 
between neat, airy parlor's, which,when thrown 
open make one large handsome apartment. 
The basement c nBists of celler, store-room 
and kitchen. Seated in the tidy back parlor, 
I listened with heart felt interest, as the proud 
and happy owner of this comfortable establish- 
ment related the stod of perseverance and 
_-S j :_i n t,;,.h thAwnrk had been ac* 
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self-denial by which the work had been ac 
complishcd. 

They had aU been saving what they could 
from their earnings, striving for this end. 
Even the little boy had aided in digging the 
foundation, and hiemother thought it a fine 
....... i u.ii invito,! hia nlavmates 



■teen perception of " WouiauMligbta - 

she and her children were concerned, the had 
insisted upon having the deed made to the 
three children. Her elder children were fond 
of their step- lather, us he waa of tllem ; they 
had all uuned in building the house, and ex- 
pected to enjoy it louelhcr, but there was uo 
mum (or interlopers and she did not propose 
"that any stepmother should reap the benefit 
of her children's efforts. 

Jenny showed uie many pictures which 
adorned the walls or filled Ihe photograph 
aloums aud beside the Hampton teachers and 
students, eheiished lneuds of her children,, 
1 louud luauy of my own family. Lucy was 
not at home, but her mother displaced with 
affectionate pride the nice books,cllarts, &o., 
to her daughter by her teachers or sent 
,ui kinds muds iu the North, 
ing '-our Jcuuy'' (iuppy iu the enjoyment 
ol the home, which is the well earned reward of 
iii, we went over the hill to visit my uuele s 
unly, who still own a portion of ihe old 
estate. This visit showed no less plainly lhau 
the former one hud done, the great changes 
thut have come iu our generation, and 1 could 
but recall the remark ol an EugllBh servant vo 
her unstress as reported by Punch, " You see 
mum, my class is a going up mum, aud yourB 
la a going down mum." I'ltere was not a Berv- 
aut on the place, and my relatives, having 
grown accustomed to the new wayB of living, 
seemed quite coutent with them. The eldest 
aon, who attends to the farm now-a-days, told 
us cheerlully of the good corn crop he had 
niude, and after talking with us awhile, said 
warmly, I would like to stay with you, but it | 
is growing dark, audi must go aud milk." j 
Everywhere it was evidenflhat the change in 
the social system was complete. Few servants 
are kept even by those moat well-to-do, and 1 
many laniilics do not desire to employ more i 
than one. Very generally the ladies are 
learning to do house work, and the children 
are glowing up with habits of usefulness and | 
self-reliance. Many changes are being made j 
in household errungenienta, all looking to 
saving lal or for house keepers, aud dispens- 
ing with servants. 

There is necessarily far less hospitality than 
of old, as people cannot enjoy the society of 
their frienus, when the hostess must be the 
cook, as they, did in days when visiting 
was ono of the great occupations of the rural 
districts. 

The young, able-bodied Negroes are last 
leaving the country, moat of those who are 
left, being very poor, with here and there a 
family naing rapidly in means and position. 
1 heard of two cases, where colored men were 
raising blooded Block, to which much attention 
U paid in the district. One of these exhibit- 
ed recently at the Augusta Fair, a fine col', of 
the famouB Engineer Btoek— Engineer was 
the beautiful while hoise owned by the Hon. 
John Minor Botte, which wss Btolen during 
the war by an "enterprising Yankee," who 
colored his hair. Mr. IJoUS followed his 
horse through the North, recognized him in 
Boston in spite of the hair dye, and recovered 

hi My visit waa saddened by lie death of a 
lovely girl, the daughter of one of my early 
friends. The blooming young creature in the 
midst of exuberant strength, was stricken by 
brain-fever, supposed to have been a cased by a 
fall, and after a few days of pain and deliri- 
um for the sufferer, and of agonizing suspense 

__ -i , ~l >,.,. f-w.nrio tilt, kilcnrf. of death 



the influence of one of the strange presenti- 
ments which sometimes comes to the human 
mind, Josephine had said, some months befora, 
to a groupof merry boys,who surruunded her, 
and whom she had been urging to lives of 
temperance, industry and usefulness, M Some- 
times I feel as if I might die young and if I 
do I want all of you iMiya to be m, pall-bear- 
en." Recalling the words, little heeded when 
littered, the sorrowing mother requested the 
boys to fulfill the deBire of her dead, child, 
and it waB a touching Bight to behold the 
youths, the elrlest just come to man's estate^ 
the youngest hardly past childhood, sorrow* 
fully bearing to the giave.tea cold and silent 
form of Ihe blooming maiden who had been 
the love and admiration of all. After the usu- 
al services by the minister at the grave, loving 
hands covered the freshly heaped earth with 
pure white flowers, sweet emblems of Im- 
mortality, and then, after a m nnent's pause, 
the scrvunts of the family and the ex-slavea, 
ivho had come from far and near to attend the 
funeraV" with, many colored ■ p oplu of the 
neighborhood^ tor " Miss Joe." had been be- 
loved by all, formed a circle, und sang ou3 of 
the wild, sweet, touchiug hymns peculiar to 
the Negroes, with its wailing chorus, ( 

"There is no place like my Father's Home," 
which seemed to linger and ir. mine on 
the breeze us if it would bear its burden of 
human sorrow to the portals of ihe eternal 
world. Jtl'he large assembly of white people 
stood «Bh bowed heads, as the colored peo- 
ple sang the tender words of Ihe hymn, ever 
and anon repelling the refrain with in wail 
of love and grief, and when the, lusl notes 
died away, there was not a dry eye iu the 
multitude. 



joke that he ha4 often 
to help him to 'dig anc 
shrewdly managing to 



invited his playmates 
1 carry out the dirt, 
sake them believe it 
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was ell play, and keeping them amused while 
securing valuable aatieU nee from them. Then 
her hnsband had induced the contractor, the 
leading whit, architect ol the town, to take in 



visit™ the geeat'fate 

Our picture this month, for which 
indebted to our frieuda Messrs. Harper 1 
illustrates one of the. many visils-of Iudian 
Chiefa to Washington, to iulofvitw their 
" Great Father," the Presitteut.yud the Secre- 
tary of ihe Interior, upou Jsuin"e \ f their 
grrevauces or anxieties. We reeognizo the 
lrielldly countenances of President Hayes and 
Secretary Sehurz in the white parties to 
the iulerview, and may suppose that the red 
.... „ the Sioux chiefs who came East du- 
,t admiuisiraiiou, to visit the children 
of iheir tribe at school at Carlisle und Himip- 
for themselves something of the 
3f education aud civilization. 
Their visit was a pleasaut aud profitable one. 
We wish there might be many more such visits 
and such occasions lor them. The intercourse 
Indiana have had with Washington has been 
for the most part better calculated to give 
them respect for our power than for our vir^ 
tue. As one chief wrote in complaint of 
another ; " He has been so often to the Great 
House that he has lei rned to lie." In 1S30, 
when the Cherokees were about to be forcibly 
removed beyond the Mississippi in violation 
of solemn treuiieB, oneof their chiefs, Speckled 
Snake, thus replied in council, to a letter from 
President Jackson a3auring them that he 
" loved them like a father." 

" Brolkcri\ We have heard ihe talk of our 
Oreat Father; it is very kind. He says he loves 
his red children. Brothers !- When the white 
man first came to these shores, the Muscogees 
gave him land, and kindled him a lire to make 
him comfortable; and when the pale (aces of 
the South made war on him, * their y ouqg men 
drew the tomahawk and protected his head 
from the sculping knife. But when the white 
; uiau hail warmed himself before the Indian's 
lire, and filled himself with the Indian'Sjhonii- 
ny, he became very large ; ho stopped not for 
the mountain tops, and his feet covered the 
plaiusand the valleys. Hia hands grasped 
the eastern and the western sea. He loved 
hiB red children, but said 'Y'ou must move 
a little farther, lest I should, by accident, 
tread on you." With one foot he pushed the red 
man over the Oconee, and with the othA he 
trampled down the graves of his fathers. But 
our Great Father still loved hia red children, 
and he soon made them another talk. He 
said much, but it all meant nothiluj_but 
' move a little farther ; you are too near me.| 
I have heard a great many talka from our 
Great Father. And they all began and ended 
the same. Brother*'. When he made us a talk 
on a former occasion, he Said : Get a little 
farther, go beyond the Oconee, and the Ock- 
mulgee; there is a pleasant country.' He also i 
said 'It shall be yours forever.' Now lie 
says, ' The land you live on is not youre ; go 
beyond the **'- 



um lor tue aiLucici, - — t 

on the part of her friends, the silence of death 
came, and the fair young girl lay in her last 
long sleep. The whole country-side mourned 
witi the stricken family, and a 
assembled in the country c 
which the mortal remains ef so 
and vigor were borne. 
In a moment of sadness, or perhaps under 



re on isnotyoura; go ^ 
; there is game ; there / 
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vou may remain while the grass grows an<i thft^ I 
water rans.' i?re£Aeri! Will not our Great ° 
Father come there also? He lova his red chil- 
dren and his tongue is not forked." 

Do we still deserve the biting irony of this 
speech of eighty years ago. We boastof our 
high civilization, and wonder whether the 
weaker races can ever approach it . Will not 
a more highly civiUzed age sometime wonder 
that in two hundred years, a nation of mil- _ 
lions could not learn to manage a few thousand 
aborigines with wisdom and justice! 
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8inoe the Constitutional Amendments 
were passed, statsmanship, as to recon 



forced to provide against the increasing sum 
of illiteracy and consequent evil. 

JVe therefore, through your committee, 
most earnestly petition Congress to miike 
prompt and adequve provision for the increas 
ed efficiency of all schools for the illiterate 
classes throughout the lan 1, recognizing 
therein the need of normal schools, teachers 
institutes, and the equally great importance 



of industrial training, without which ... 

telligent, but useless class, political hangers 
on and adventurers, averse to labor, may be 
raised up. 
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struetion, has abou gone out of sight, and 
party interest has predominated. Time 
will show the effect "of this. Not until a 
political revolution such as is now im- 
pending, shall trans rire, will the real and 
naked value of reconstructive measures 
be apparent. 

The voter will see how weakly and 
blindly he has been led: how little has 
been done for him as a man: how epheme- 
ral have been his political advantages. 

What he it and knows only will help 
him then. Governor Thompson of South Caroli 

A most earncat effort is being made in na, whoso course recentlv in supporting 
Congress to pass a bill making liberal pro- 1 civil service reform is everywhere applaud 
vision for the educational improvement of ed, has been known to us for some v 
the illiterates of the land, by devoting un- 
dcr certain conditions, ten millions of dol- 
lars a year lor fh'c years to that purpose. 

Unless there shall be a certain per cent, 
devoted to industrial education, say ten or 
fifteen per cent, of the amount appropria- 
ted, there is likeljito be produced what is 
One curse of our country — quantities of 
useless knowledge ; hosts of intelligent, 
quick wilted youth, unable and unwilling 
to live by hard work. 1 

This danger has already created many 
opponents to the bill now before Congress, 
and they have ground for their Objections.. 

The officers and teachers of the Hamp- 
ton School have signed the following 
statement anil petition to Congress. 
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as promoting, with equal earnestness, 
cause of popular education in his State, as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

After a good record as a Confederate 
soldier, ho devoted himself with energy to 
the schools of his state, pushing both the 
colored ami the white; advocating the 
former against much local prejudice and 
opposition. 

We know of no northern public man 
who has, the last five years, done as much 
actual service to the cause of Negro iin 
provernent as has the capable" 
nor of South Carolina. 

The Negro will more and more And that 
his real welfare is not in the plans of any 
party whatever, but ol men who feel, anil 
think, anil work for his race ; that there are 
many of them in the South ; that not only 
northern wealth and thought, but south- 
ern sentiment and resources, regardless of 
party, will concern themselves with the 
condition, deplorable and dangerous to 
the nation, creited by a vast illiteracy, 
and by the deep moral degradation of peo- 
ple" who are unable to help themselves, 
and are not responsible for their situation! 
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in many 



In the states of Mississippi, Li 
Alabama, anil South Carolina, 
districts in other slates, tlicr 
whelming Negro voting majorities, which, 
to an extent, subject the wealth and in- 
telligence of those states and districts 
to the control of a well disposed but 
ignorant, incapable class, -who them- s°uthe: 
selves, arc, as a rule, led by demagogues wretched i 
wfiosc interest is to keep their constituents 1>ly " l>l " 
in ignorance. Hence, during the twenty 
years since emancipation, not a notable ef- 
fort or appeal has been made by the Re- [ "n 
publican leaders from the South for the 
education of the illiterate blacks who have f 
placed them in power. | ' 

They have apparently been satisfied 
with the wretchedly inadequate educa- 
tional provisions of their state lcgislai 



through 

iueover.nve nu-ioreu graduates and ex-stu- 
lents, who h ive gone from here as teachers 
throughout the southern states. Experience 
las shown tile Negro's eagerness for know- 
edge, capacity for improvement, and at the 
time time, the utter inadequi cy of thecdnca- 
ion.d opportunities supplied t lesesix millions 
ilacks by v oious state appropi iathma.amount- 
Dg to something over a milli, n dollars. 
Virginia, ahead of other southern states in 
I providing f.,r the Negro, has not one third of 
mputeut teachers needed ; her school scs- 
(excepl in cities) of fnm four to six 
hdlly inaileq 



We publish in this number two letters 
from the Rev. Thomas h. Ki.rrrg the 
dition second of which is of especial interest, as 
showing the results of Indian education 
at the East. We believe that the facts 
are fairly presented j what ground of hope 



they give is obvious. They must be well 
looked after and reinforced. The gov- 



ihifts, 
proner 
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* do not justify them 
keeping account^ and records, 
examinations and appointments, 
and come pretty much as they 
/ho act disgracefully could, by 
made efficient. : The training 
ital matter, is well di 



ernment policy < f employing cheap 
as Indian Agents, is a criminal folly: a 
blunder which is worse than a crime. On 
the Agent, depends, as much as on the 
Indian, the success of the latter's educa- 
tion. The former may be,n good honest 
man, but far from the able; efficient, wise, 
le: I devoted officer who will care for and lead 
lly the Indian up. The statement, on page 19, 
r *- of George Bnshottcr, who was at Hamp- 
ton three years, will be of interest as from 
standpoint. 



on the York river ; a mere speculation 
with an educational plan as a bait, but on 
visi'ing it in company with the late . Rev. 
Dr. Geo. Whipple, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, or New York, 
Mr. King detected a flaw in the proposi- 
tion, and consented, on Dr. Whipple's 
suggestion, to visit Hampton ; the latter 
having had some correspondence with the 
present Principal, on the subject. They 
visited this place on the stormiest dav of 
the spring ol 1X00. Mr. King was quick to 
see the points explained ; he viewed the 
land rrom the summit of the present Na- 
tional Soldiers' Home building, -apprecia- 
ted the remarkable resources and the 
beauty of the region, how it lay at the 
confluence of many waters, from the north, 
souih anil west ; was accessible by rail- 
road as well as by water; and that it was a 
geographical centre, us suitable lor edu- 
cational as it had been for military opera- 
linns. La er.'at the tea table, he turned 
to Dr Whipple, and said; " This is the j.lace 
for^hat money." The farm known as "Lit- 
tle Scotland," of 1(12 acres, was purchased 
for$ft()00; tiiere were two' good brick 
buikrhigs. and over twenty hospital bar- 
racks, which could be put to good use. 

Mr. King paid $10 000. The American 
Missionary Association assumed the rest, 
and Um general responsibility } transfer- 
ing il later to a Board of Trustees, It open- 
ed in April, lsfiti, with ten teachers and 
fifteen pupils. It now has nearly fifty 
teachers and officers, and five hundred 
pupils, of whom one hundred and six are 
Indians ; and its lands and buildings are 
worth $350,000 00. J \ 

We have always regarde* t1ie\visil of 
the Hon. Josiah King as life initial move 
of the Hampton Institute) He has often 
visited the school, and seemed- to enjoy 
the part he had had in it. 

The Avery fund of $-250,000.00 was 
legacy left for Negro education two yea! 
before the war, before emancipation was 
dreamed of; yet it placed the foundation 
stones of many important institutions, 
when few men were ready to give lai 
sums and little was known of their nei 
and importance. 
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THE FOUNDING OF HAMPTON. 
On Monday, Dec. 18th, 1882, died at 



tures. 



As a matter of fact, a portion of the old 
masters, especially ex-soldi, rs of the Con- 
federacy, have taken a leading part ju 
the mental and moral improvement of 
the Negro. 

Not that this has been the fashion down 
there, Imtsomc clearheaded Southern men, 
have, agains-. odds and obstacles, pushed 
the cause of the Negroes in common 
with their professed friends, establL.. 
ed common schools for botli races, not 
quite as New Englandcrs would have done, 
but with remarkable earnestness and sue 
cess considering the circumstances. 
i Congress has been throughout indiffer- 
ent, though individual men in it have urg- 
ed national aid for education. The Re- 
publican parly's assumption of the Negro 
as its " ward " has, so far, failed in a vital 
point. It gave him the vote, but denied 
to him, in his political blindness and 
danger, the light by which to act. 

Public men say "it is a constitutional 
qucsti*;" a stereotyped answer, given usu- 
ally without the slightest apparent concern 
for the future. But a single outrage 
that will create a few thousand more votes 
inspires their vehement oratory throughout 



few points, chiefly by northern qhar,ty7bu"t it j Z J . osU '!, Kin * f* tbe 

cannot supply one tenth of the existing de- ! ^^ fl* V™". editor and pro- 

inanil : many of those now teaching are worse j 1 ' i tl,e PMnburgh Gazel'e." 

than none at all. Mr. king had been long identified with 

The/large class of poor whites, is no better tllc leading commercial enterprises in his 
off -than the blacks: even the increase alone of part of the State, and was influential and 



both races is not bein u 
the more southern state 
and mental c.ndition i 
Africa. If intelligence am 
with the fate of republic 
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t State, 
j eminent as a journalist. 
| . We quote from the Gazette 
\ "But. perhaps, of all his civil 
| thropieal activities none have bo 
lilted from his cm 
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is cast, or suppressed. This can be preve 
only by such efficiency of the system of so 
em education as Congress can supply. 

Wo represent, in pari, the vast northern 
charity, Aggregating since 1802, aliont twelve 
million dollars, given by individuals, not on- 
ly for the Christian education of the Negro, 
but in payment of a debt to humanity, and in 
fulfillment of a duty of the nation to those 
whom it has given the ballot without an idea, 
a power without the knowledge how to use 
it; creating, thereby, most serious conditions 
for the future. Wfiy should not Congress 
follow the people injthis great national workt 
England, neglecting the emancipated slaves 
of Jamaica for more than thirty years, now 
aids in their education. The United States, 
except through the Freedmen's Bureau, has 
done nothing for the moral emancipation of 
" from the time of 
it will yet be 
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■ Ins connection with 
Avery estate as Trus- 
tention of every one 
1 fate of such trusts, 
t that the Trustees, 
o Ihe legal authori- 
it half a million of 
times th 



ties, accounted for 
dollars, nnVT for mo 

mount the wortiiy testator thought he had, 
committed to their care. The names of the 
Institutions founded or aided by the Trustees, 
W. M. Shinn, Esq., and more especially Hon. 
Thos. M. Howe and Josiah King, for the ad- 
vancement of the colored race in America and 
the introduction of the Gospel in Africa, sur- 
pass computation, fexcept by reference to the 
books. But they would number several hun- 
dred. One of the most celebrated institu- 
tions, that of Hampton Normal and Indus- 
trial School, near Fortress Monroe, had its 
origin in a* happy proposition suggested by 
Mr. King to other philanthropic parties in 
New England." 

Mr. King had long been urged to de- 
vote the $10,000.00 assigned from the 
Avery fund to Virginia, to a land scheme 



TrtE Rev. Thomas L. Riqos, missibn.ny 
to the Sioux Indians, son of the Rev. Dr. 

s, the veteran Indian missionary to 
Dakota, makes the following reports Mr. 
Riggs is one of the ablest, and most de- 
voted workmen 'in the Western field ; 
born in the midst of it, he has unusual 
experience and insight. ' The S ! oux at 
Hampton declared that he. talked their ' 
langu -ge better than any of themelves. 
His settlement of 21 Indian families at 
Peoria Bottom, on the upper Mjssouri 
river is one of the brightest spojs in our 
Indian life. 

The second report, on the youth sent 
back from Hampton fifteen months since, 
touches the vital point of all this work. — 
What becomes of the Indians who are re- 
turned from Eastern schools? 

Very much depends upon the Indian 
Agent. Put lirst-rate men in charge, and 
the educated Sioux children, will not, a3 
a rule, go back. There should be at loast 
one good man to help countoractwthe 
influence of barbarism. , 

Hamilton Va., Jan. 1, 1883/ 
Gen. S. C. Arhstkono, ^ — _ 
Principal of Hampton Institute, 
Diar Sir:— In accordance with your request 
dated Nov.Bth, 1883, and under authority from 
the Indian office by letter of Oct. 3fst, 1883, 
I bring a party of Indians from Bakwa to 
Hampton School, and respectfully submit the 
following report: - I 

By letter of Nov. 4th, from M.ss Euetis, I 
was requested to secure at Cheyenne Itiver 
Agency, if possible, (1) The consent of tho 
parents of Mary Traversie', now at Hampton 
School, for the extension of her time. (3) To 
give Virginia Traversie, opportunity to join 
the party. (3) To r. turn Rosa Piects, a form- 
er Hampton scholar, from Standing Rock 
Agency, to the school. Consent was readily 
granted, extending Mary Traversie's time at 
school; no limit set; and great satis- 
faction expressed. Virginia Traversie had 
strong desire to attend school, but because of 
her mother' stronger objections, failed to join 
the party. Rosa Fleets, who had during the 
summer been at the Cheyenne River Agency, 
could not be fonnd . She is reported to have 
returned to her relatives at Standing Rock. 
I telegraphed to Agent McLaughlin, of Stand- 
ing Rock, ofthecate,|aad also after— ™*« 
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to him, but had received a reply from neither 
. Mr. McLaughlin nor the girl, when it was 
necessary lur me to Hart on my way with 
what I bad aecured at Cheyenne River Agency. 
My Bu'cceas in making the number I wished 
from Cheyenne R. Agency, had been very 
poor— I received but two girls, and one young 
man; Edna Traversie, Felicia Rivers, and 
William Benoiat. Edna is a sister of Mary 
Travereie, already at the school. Felicia 
•peaks English somewhat. William Benoiat 
has aerved as Indian scout at Fort Bennett a 
year and a half; his third term of enlistment 
expired Nov. 30th, '8a. He agrees to refund 
the amount expended for traveling ex- 
penses in his case, if necessary. With these 
three I left Pierre, Dec. 5lh, and drove to 
Crow-Creek ; reaching the later place- in a 
terrible storm, Dec- 6th. 

At Crow-Creek my efforts failed entirely, 
though two days were devoted to every kind of 

rial, both in general talk, and by visiting 
houses and homes of the Indians. Every 
■on of excuse was named in opposition ; I 
found more sick mothers, who could not let 
their girls go, and more sick girls, whose 
mothers would not let them go,' than 1 ever 
knew of before. In Miss Eustia's letter of 
Nov. 4tb, already referred to, I was request- 
ed to provide for the return of Ziewio, aid if 
possible get hold of White Ghost's daughter. 
Ziewie I failed- to Bee; she would not come 
to me, and carefully kept oht of my way. She 
la said to be in poor health. White Ghost's 
daugh xt is now in the Government school at 
the Agency. White GhoBt himself talked 
very well; I ssked if he would send his 
daughter to Hampton, and he refused to do 
ao. In several casea where the houses were 
visited, 1 saw unmistakable indications of 
fear; in two cases, the girls bad been sent 
across the river, and out of the way. I am 
at a loss to account for these facts. At the 
Agencv, everything was done in the way of 
furthering my efforts, both by under clerk 
Sherman, and by head clerk Dwyer, who wbb 
abBent when I arrived, but who returned be- 
fore I left the Agency. I do not, however, 
think my mission was specially in favor with 
them. 

Leaving Crow Creek by agency team, Dec. 
», I readied Chamberlain the same day, and 
crossed over to Brule Agency myself, leaving 
th-i party at Cliainberluin, the next day. 
Agent Parkhurst expressed Ills doubts re- 
garding tte likelihood of succtss at Brule 
Agency; lie said however, that lit would not 
discourage any effort that 1 might make, but 
would be glad to have me succeed, and would 
lend his aid thereto. 

Ten persons were obtained ; a bright and 
promising lot of children, i oung men and 
women, as follows: Philip Councillor, wife, 
Katie Councillor, with their baby ; Ida Ren- 
contre and her brother James Rencontre; 
Elizibeth Kennedy.Lilly Fallis.Jaa.Uood Road 
and sister. Eva Good Road, Maggie Bullhead, 
and Sarah Leed ; seven gir 8, and three boys. 
With two of the boys, James Hencontre and 
James Bushotter, their coming was insisted 
upon by their parents as the condition of al 
lowing their sisters to join the party. Sever- 
al more could have been obtained, both boys 
and girls, from Brule Agency. Application 
was made by James Wichakasbaka, to return 
' to the school, he having been at Hampton 
before, but, because of representations of the 
case by agent Parkhurst, and also one refer- 
ring to the correspondence of last winter be- 
tween Mr. Parkhurst and myself regarding 
this boy, I decided to report the case to you 
for action, aa may seem best. The effect of 
this delay, should you at any future time of- 
fer Jamea the opportunity of return, I think, 
will be good. At any rate, my action refus- 
ing to accept the application off bund, will 
make the opportunity valuable. It will not 
do to cheapen the privilege (not understood 
at best) of education. 

Mv party, now increased to thirteen Indians, ! agency,-M 
B ft Chamberlain, Dec. 12 P. M. bj rail, and of ihein. • 
ngday 



Tested during the Sabbath, and Monday fol- 
lowing, free of expense, at the houae of my 
brother n--law Gen. C. H. Howard, Indian In- 
spector. On Tueaday, Dec. 19th, by courtesy 
iu granting special pass over their road into 
the city, on the part of the Chicago, and 
Northwestern R. R., my party was brought 
on to Chicago, and over to the depot of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, R. 11, over which line 
my transportation had been provided. 1 



Bbould have stated before, that the orders 
sent to the It. R. office at Springfield D. T. 
were for ticketa from that point to Carlisle, 
Pa, On due representation of the destina- 
tion of my party, Mr Carpenter, General 
Manager of C. aid St.. P. R. R., arranged 
for pioper exchange of tickets on reaching 
Chicago. This was done wholly to my 
satlataction, and with uniform courtesy on 
the part ul the Railroad officials. 

We lelt Chicago, by 5. 11), P. M. train from 
the U. and O. depot, Dec. 11), and, having 
telegraphed to you, asking thai I be met and 
relieved on reaching Wasuiuglon, so that I 
inigbl sueud the holidays.- in Maine, 1 was 
met at ll.e Depot in WasUluglou at 0.25 P. 
M. Dec. 21), 1802 , by Mr. lownsend of the 
ludiau office, auu transferred to lnui my par- 
l y» together with descriptive stalemeuvs ua ob : 
taiuecTlroui the Cheyenne River Agency, and 
the Brule Agency. There waa no such state- 
ment lurwarded to ine from the Yankton 
Agency, Iroui Which point two boya were obtain 
eu. In general, 1 uiay say that 1 regard my par- 
ty as very good material ; some of the chlloren 
appear to u-e to be exceptionally bright and 
promising. 1 shall expect them to ao well, 
ana be worth the training. 

Very respectfully yours, 

T. L. Rigos. 

Hampton Ya. Jan. 2nd, 1883. 
Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, 

Dkar Sir:— You requested sometime since 
tball make special inquiry and stuUy, regard- 
ing the lormer Hampton Indian SiuUeuts, who 
were returned to tuelf homes October, 1881. 
1 have recently visited the Crow-Creek and 
Brule Agencies, and lroui my personal knowl- 
euge, and. experience aa inlseiuuary with the 
iuuiausol luc Cliejenne River Agency, as well 
as astay ot two mouths at SlanUlug Rock last 
winter and spring , 1 am able to speak directly re 
gardlug what bus been done, and la now the posi- 
tion ut llainutou-schulars, at these fuurAgen- 
thc facts lirst, and comment 
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teach. Frank Patnani did well at first, and work 
ed as^carpenter about nine months ; He would be 
reinstated if he so desire, but is not now at 
work. HiB financial reputation is bad ; he 
spends more than he earns. A better report 
is given of Andrew Fox Smith, also engaged in 
carpenter work at the agency during the nine 
months of the year, making forbiuiself a good 
record, lie would be reinstated if he were 
to apply lor a vacancy. He is now visiting at 
Bunding Rock. 

As at Standing Rock, so here the girl re- 
turned has not done bo well as the boys; Zie- 
wie has not satisfied the hopes of white friends, 
nor haa she met the expectations of her father; 
after helping her father for a few weeks in 
bis store, she left him, and the prevailing 
opinion is that Bho has not doue well; nor 
la her health good. At the Brule Agency, 
the returned Hampton boys are at present 
in bad repute with the U. S. Indian Agent. 
George Bushotter taught quite acceptably in 
the Government School lor sometime, but 
some difficulty arose, in- which, doubtless, 
neither party was wholly right, and George 
fell out. lie has since been attending school 
at Yankton Agency, and now returns to Hamp- 
ton school fot further study. Lezedo Rencon- 
tre, who baa been engaged its carpenter, (but 
is not now in the shop,) did very well. He 
is well spoken of by the agent, and appears 
to be much depended upou by his father. 

Joseph Winnebago, and Henry Rencontre, 
are boto at work, at the Agency; Henry is 
in the blacksmilh-shop, and Joseph at gen- 
eral work. . Agent Parkhurst does not repor-. 
favorably concerning James We cha-ka-sa ka. 
At first he did well, but afterwards fell into 
disfavor; from the standpoint of an Indian 
agent, Mr Parkhurst doubtless presents the 
case of his boys fairly. He has not as yet 
realized the difference that exists between 
trained workmau and these boys, and in his 
expression regarding the latier, does not do 
himself justice in broadly condemning, as he at 
times does, the work and gain actually accom 
plished.- 
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Iwus at Standing R' 
and at that time Joun Pleeta was in ct 
ol the Agency stables, where he app.are 
bo well contented, and doing good « 
He was tpoKeuwell of by all. Thos. Uhakel 
was busy iu the carpenter shop ; ready 
quick, but not having stead;' 



upa 



f character; 

both, boya were doingweli. With legard to Ro- 
sa Plcels, many leais were expressed. She had 
drifted into the caiup, and was said to have 
been to the naif- breed dances. She after- 
ward, however, wbb brought down towards the 
Cheyenne River, and taken into the family 
of the Rev. Henry Swift missionary, where 
she did quite well, as far as t have learned. 

At the Cheyenne River Agency, Henry 
Brown taught tdl spring in the Government 
School, ana waa regarded as doing very well. 
He waa engaged ou the Agency herd a short 
time during the aummer, out has spent the 
greater part of his time at home, and has not 
attempted mucu~of late. Respecting Henry 
Fisherman, much that is good may be said. 
He worked at the Agency until spring, 
then be went home for the summer, and is 
now busy again in the carpenter shop. The 
foreman says "he is alow but Bure; he needB 
directing, but bo does good work ; I have no 
trouble with him. He la very good to work, 
»« Indiana go.'- The former clerk at the 
:ncy,-Mr. Forsyth says, "One of the best 



reached Springfield the follow 
I found the wires had been out oi oruer se.ei- 
al days, anil my message to Agent Rcdpath, 
from Chamberlain, had not reached him. 
Hence, to bring down those from the Yankton 
Agency, and join them to the rest, necessitated 
the delay of a day at Springfield, D. T. From 
Yankton Agency, I was authorised to bring 
George Bushotter, a former Hampton student, 
on bis own application, by letter of Oct. Sth 
to Miss Eustis, endorsed by you, and also Dav- 
id Saul, according to application of his fatherl 
and endorsed by you. I was al o requested 
to bring Carrie Anderson, and Lizzie Spider; 
according to the letter fiom Miss Eustis, "Nov, 
4th. Neither of these girls cduld be obtained, 
one had gone over to the Rosebud Agency. 
The two boys, Georgeand David, were added, 
and with entire party now of lifteen Indians, 
nine girls, and six boys, I left Springfield 
Dec. 14, P. M, but the trains failing to con- 
nect at^ Marion Junction, we were delayed 
nearly twe£ty-four hours. When out still 
from Chicago some twenty miles, on the Sab- 
bath morning, Dec. 17th, I took my party 
1 from the cars and drove over to Glencoe Hill, 
five miles off, on the 0. and S. W. R. R 
where my Indiana were cued for, and well 



Marshall Wahn, spent consid- 
erable time in the blacksmith-shop, and 
did well." Tne blacksmith in charge says, 
"He is a good boy reliable and steady when 
here; 1 got on well with Jiiul." 

lie spent the summer at home, and is now, 
agai-l iu the employ of the agency. Of Louis- 
Aygenonwhea. not much for bad or good can 
be said. He has not done very, well, or very ill. 
He has not been at work either at the agency 
or at home to amount to anything. 

LeRoy Shutashny, was au office boy, pleasant 
and ready at times; was not reliable, and was 
said to be lazy. He is not now doing anything. 

Of the five boys returned to the Cheytnne 
River Agency, four have worked more or less 
of the time, and two are now engaged as 
agency employees. It ie reported of every 
one, that he has* once or t*ice during the 
summer, put on the blanket and leggins; 
how true this may be of all, I cannot tell. 

At .Crow Creek Agency, I found Ed*ln 
Ashley teaching in the ■Government School. 
He has been engaged %s teacher here ever 
since his return, and in the main does satis- 
factory work. He plans to study another 
year or two, either at Yankton Agency, or 
Bute*, that ha may become better fitted to 



Now I would offer" in regard to the facta 
above mentioned, the following by way of 
commeut and suggestions; first, there is dan- 
ger of i-xpcctiug too much ; you are not go- 
ing to lift up a savage people by giving to a 
few boys and girls, a turee years' course 
of study alone. Tile dead weight of the heath- 
en life is greater th in we suppose. 2nd, It 
is difficult to reach and hold to a correct stan- 
dard in judging the boys. It is wholly un- 
fair for au ludiau agent, to test an Indian boy 
returned from school, according to the re- 
quirements of trained labor. This is the prac- 
tical point of the difficulty. This accounts 
for the fact, that mauy of the boys, who at 
first did well, are not reported as doing so 
wo!l now. 3d, We must admit, that iu Borne 
cases the results have not been wholly satis- 
factory. So in any other line of work and 
effort; failures are not. confined to this work 
alone. 4th, Careful study of results, show that 
failures have not been the rule. 

Now, my own feeling is, fronywhat I re- 
gard the correct standpoint, that of entire 
satisfaction ; the gain is more than I had ex- 
pected. A little education is apt to spoil an 
iguorant man for a time. He usually, howev- 
er, grows out of 'his spoiled condition. So 
with our Indian boyB — being awayatBchool,is 
very apt to bring them home on an inflated 
basis. Often you can do nothing whatever 
with them. This is not the case with return- 
ed Hampton students alone. 

dome of the boys have returned to the camp 
and camp life, and to all appearances are but 
little above what they were before. They 
are, not however as before, and never can be. 
They need a certain support and chanty of 
of judgment, and from friends at least, this 
should be freely granted. 

In conclusion, I may say that, by no means 
it true that your boys froth Hampton, "have 
gone back, and are worse Indians than before," 
as one government official puts it. They huv. 
dono better than some of us who are on th 
ground, and understand the difficulties of tin 
question, expected they would. We rejoice 
iu it, and bid you, hearty God-soecd. We see 
clearly, the great need there is for con- 
tinued support, sympathetic backing in the 
field ; the boy must return home, there is nc 
other phtco for him. And no one but tb 
man ; missionary or agent— interested in him 
and his pcople^can enable him to step down, 
and yet Btand upright. 

Very respectfuliy yours, 

T. L. Rioos. 



impressed with the sense of supernatural 
power, one of the largest churches oi 
Christendom. Over twelve thousand were 
enrolled during his pastorate. 

Never fully weaned from a love of the 
great goddess Pete, of the volcano, they 
yet had a simple, genuine faith in the true 
Ood, to which, with their soft, weak na- 
tures, and their primitive mode of life, 
they did not always live up. But they 
have given more in charity, in proportion 
to their means, than any church in the 
United States. The day when Dr. Coan 
raised from the ranks of heathenism and 
baptized fifteen hundred people, is memo- 
able in the annals of missionary work. It 
was the Pentecost of modern times. 

They nobly contributed to the freed- 
men of America, especially to llampton 
of which Dr. and -Mrs. Coan have long 
been Bteadfust friends. In the early days 
the native converts brought on their backs 
from the mountains, across deep ravines, 
the material for their great church, and 
raised it by the labor of their own hands; 
diving for coral to make the lime and 
mortar. 

Devote'd to Science and Nature, he was 
called the* King of the Volcano." He 
had a noblf prescuce, and the air of a 
patriarch. • \ 

The history of Dr. Coan and his asso- 
ciates will never be again repeated. They 
Bailed from home fifty years ago, with no 
hope of returning, in the filthy cabins of 
whale ships, on a six months' voyage, and 
lived for many years untler thatched roofs 
the ground But the agony of their 
lives was the forced separation from their 
children, who, at an early age, were^sent 
home to be educated. / 1 

But few of the old Hawaiian missiona- 
ries remain — not ten out of forty V 

They have planted a torch it\ the midst 
of the Pacific ocean, whose beams have 
■touched the Mortlock islands, close by the 
shores of Asia, and lightened the dark 
Marqucsian islands of the Southern hem- 
isphere. Their descendants are the nu- 
cleus of Polynesian civilization, holding 
the key to the control of the commerce of 
the Pacific, whicb is in its infancy; situ- 
ated centrally to a region that one day 
may become n theatre of great events. 

A California newspaper refers to him 
as follows : 

"Rev. Titus Coan, the oldest missionary of 
the Hawaiian Islands, died at Hilo on the 2d 
of December. He was about eighty-two years 
old, and had been a missionary or pastor of 
what had been missionary churches in the Is- 
lands for about half a century. His first mis- 
sionary enterprise was a voyajje of exploration 
to Patagonia, which he made in the schooner 
Mary Jane, Bailing from New York in August, 
1833. He landed on the coast near the Straits 
of Magellan, made an exploration of that 
country, enduring Borne hardships, but found 
no field about which he could report favora- 
bly. In December, 1833, he sailed in the 
Hellespont, from Bjston, for the Sand wicb/ts- 
lands. Arriving there, he made Hilo his 
principal field of labor, including for a tima 
the Puna District, on the Island of Hawaii. Ha 
was one of the most successful missionaries 
of modern times. He frequently spoke to au- 
diences of natives in their tongue, of three or 
four thousand. Probably no missionary of 
modern times had more personal influence 
than "Father Coan." He was beloved alike by 
natives and by foreigners who could appre- 
ciate sterling character. His presence, was > 
everywhere greeted with affection. He was/ 
in the eyes of thousauds Hn apostle who 'had 
Bpiritual authority solely by virtue of bis ex- - 
alted character. Hi was not only well known 
and revered throughout thj Htwaiian King- 
dom, but lie was as well known in the relig- 
ious circles of the 13 istern States, by reputa- 
tion, as auy missionary who had wrought in 
foreign lands. He would have been a ^nark- 
ed character anywhere. But, ^housing the 
comparatively obscure field of missionary la- 
bor, he wrought so well and with such ;won- 
derful success that, ten thousand miles away 
from his missionary field, his name for a quar- 
ter of a century or more has become a house- 
hold word in thousands of Christian homes." 



DEATH OF A PATRIARCH. 

The death of the Rev. Titus Coan, D. 
D., of the Hawaiian Islands is reported ; 
his Bevcre illneBS was referred to in our 
correspondence of last month. 

Dr. Coan built up, around the greatest 
rolcanio centre of the world, among a 

iple heathen people, who had long been 



A book, recently published, has been 
put in our hands for review, to which it 
is impossible to dojusttce, within the lim- 
its of any ordinary criticism, but to which 
we are desirous of attracting our readers' 
attention. "Gesta Chuisti" "the achieoa- 
mentaof Chmt," is written by Mr. It. 
Brace, of New York, and aa the best 
explanation of its purpose we quota the 
author's Introductory words : 
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"The writer of this work has been engaged 
for some ihirty years in a practical application 
of the pri ciples of Christi inity, with a view 
of curing certain great social ovils in the city 
of New York. lie has been able to test its 
power on a large scale, in diminishing pover- 
ty, crime and misery. Ho has also had a hum- 
ble share in, and been a witness of, the great 
effort of the Unfed States, to remove iis tre- 
mendous evil— Slavery;— and he knows how 
far Christian ideas were at the foundation of 
thia great reform, and how much they stimu- 
lated and supported the long struggle." 

"For many years, studieB in. the laws and 
history of the R man Period and the middle 
ages, have shown him the traces (often at- 
most obliterated) of the silent, profound -y.ik- 
ing of the great reforming p.>wer~of the 
world. He has also been engaged in examin- 
ing and presenting in public writing the im. 
fluenccs of the Chriati-n Faith in the more 
modern period on International Law, Arbi- 
tration, and the relations of nations. It has 
seemed to him, that to write a condensed his- 
tory of the progress of the humane ideas, 
practices, and rules of action taught or en- 
couraged by this Religion, woul.l be a useful 
thing, especially as making them a more dis- 
tinct possession and code in the civilized 
world. a*das forming an indirect argil n lit 
(not less powerful for being indirect) lor the 
truth of this Faith." 

"There are certain practices, principles and 
ideals — now the richest inheritance of the 
race— that have been either implanted or sup- 
potted by Christianity." 

"They are such as these: regard for the 
personality of the meekest and poorest: re 
spect for woman ; the absolute duty of each 
momber of the fortunate classes to raise up 
the unfortunate; humanity to the chill, the 
prisoner, the stranger the needy, and even the 
brute; increasing oppositir 
cruelty, oppression and sla 
anil tho s 



purity 
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nage; ttic 
gation of 

profits of labor, and of greater co-operation 
between employee and employed ; the right 
of every huitiau being to have the utmost op- 
portunity of developing bis faculties, and of 
all persons to enjoy equal political and social 
privileges; the principle that the injury of one 
nation is the injury of all, and the expediency 
end duty of unrestricted trade and intercourse 
between all countries, an I finally aud princi- 
pally, a profound opposition to war. a deter- 
mination to limit its evils when existing, and 
to prevent its arising b» meana of internation- 
al arbitration. Ideas, principles and practi 
ces, auch as these, are among the best achiev 
mentB of Christianity." 

"It has seemed to the writer notimpossibTe, 
that great numbers of the vait English speak 
ing rice in Great Britain, America and Aus 
tralia. might more and more unite in a kind 
of moral confederation throughout the world 
to support and advance these great and hu 
mane ideas." 

The plan of ttac book, to state it in the 
briefest manner, is to present an accumu- 
lation of evidence, carefully weighed and 
arranged, and tending to show that while 
the influence of the teachings of Christ 
has been quiet, slow working, and in the 
main confined to the individual soul, it 
htfs also been strong, lar reaching, and 
perinanent,beyond that of .any force known 

to humanity- The subject is treated wf 

without prejudice, and from the stand- | of it. on 
point of a man who has had a practical j and Port 
experience in dealing with bis fellow-men, well be » 
which makes his testimony almost unique, ! K™ 8 ? ,n ' 
and puts it, lor most of us at least, be 
yond criticism. As a I '*' 
ami for all thoughtful i 



EDITORIAL 00BEE8P0HDEB0E. 

Bahmocs ahd SnoBnoNK Aokhot. 

, Idaho Territory, Sept. 7, 1883. 

Indian Agent A. S. Cook states that this 
reservation is 70 x 30 miles in extent, contains 
about 1,2060,000 acres, of which 10.000 are 
arable if irrigated ; the rest is pasture land. It 
is very mountainous, poorly timbered, hardly 
enough for Iiouscb and fuel. 

There is now no game to speak of; the 
Indians ^ > out on passes from the agent to 
hunt in the mountains of Idaho and Wyom- 
ing, but hunting is being steadily exhausted 
"cted by tho settlement of tho coun- 
try- ) ' . 

twenty . Aides along the Snake River, a 
strip.of Land-^ne and a half .mites wide pro- 
duced this year a thousand tons of hay, near- 
ly twice as much as last year, cut by Indians 
th ten mowing machines, seven of which 
ire loaned to to them by tho Agent, and 
ie bought, along frith hay-rakes, 
- — themielv 



* ad .,, t rL."" ,g0n '' by 1 Inn '» n » / "" :m « : "";». stopped farming, 

at $150 00 g piece, and paid for by sell- Th f.f arc f c j |,, treaty as a peace measure. 

mm The like whs ~ . , J r . . . • 



l and elk meat, which they dry for winter 
, roaming sometimes two hundred miles 

One hundred and twelve leading Shoshone 
lilies are farming this year, and cultivating 
ir Ave hundred acres of bind ; the Bannocks 
a fourth as much. There js a slow but 
y improvement in agriculture; ten miles 
of wire fencing have been put up this past 
by Indians, and the rest by the 
government. They then hold their land, and 
secure their crops. 

They aro a fickle people, a bad crop dis- 
courages them . 

All live in wkkiops or tents. The agent does 
not encourage log houses, because of the filth 
that gather around permanent homes, and be- 
cause Indians need to move in winter to the riv- 
er banks forpasture and fuel, and return in the 
Bpring to cultivate tho ground. The aban- 
doned log houses arc soon ruined. 

Rations are issued to all who have crops and 
herds, quite as much as to the poorest. When 
rations were once stopped from those who 
were able to take care of themselves, they 
d the issue was renewed. 




iug sixty ions of the hay crop, The like was 
never done before. On P nlneul River, there 
is more hay laud, but the reservation contains 
a very small proportion of it. Hay is a most 
profitable crop in this region. 

With the proceeds of the hay, which is in 
steady demand,; Indians pay their bills at the 
afraid to 

bucjfuHid, clothing, trinkets, and 
gambling. They save 
veterate gamblers, espec- 
i they have spent 
everything, they go to work again. 

The census of 1880 reports that there are 
five hundred and forty Bannocks, and one 
hundred aud eighty Shoshone 
are hardly holding their own 
as to numbers, being tainted with hereditary 
und incurable diseases, which, the Indians 
say, is due to fifty or more trappers, 
who, many years ago. were established at this 
point by the Hudson Bay Company; numbers 
of them became squaw-men. The primary 
form of the diseaao^is hardly known. Sol- 
diers and settlers are not without responsi- 
bility in this matter. 

After harvest time, , which lasts into Septem- 
ber, they go hunting Until snow falls. This 
year the party of four hundred who went out, 
shot but thirty buffaloes- Buffalo meat, 
which has been their main reliance for winter 
food, has nearly failed; trouble is brewing. 
The Chiefs said that President Hayes, and 
Secretary Shurz visited them and promised 
them all' the beef they wished to eat. The 
Agent states that he made accordinj ' 
requisition for 750,000 pounds of beef, 
the then Indianjdepartmenl asked for only 400, 



*ta depend on government food has been a 
part of their education. Practically the in- 
dustrious Indian depends on rations in winter, 
for he has not learned to save, and gambling 
makes away with most of his gains. Sav- 
ing needs to be taught as much as cropping. 
They beg for every thing; thele is no better 
trained beggar than the proud Indian. With 
his regular ration of beef, beans, flour, baking 



on an empty stomach." "Ba Bure and tell 
the Great Father what I Bay." 

He .stated that Secretary Schurxhad promia- 
ed to send him a buggy, for him to ride a- 
round in when ho was an old man; but no 
buggy had come. 

He had been farming nine years, and had 
done belter this year than ever; had many 
different things in tho ground; oats, wheat, 
onions, carrots, beans and cabbage: alBO a 
yoke of oxen and seven acres of cultivated 
land. He throws away from his tribe any In- 
dian who shoots a white man; sticks to the 
white man. 

He has heard that there is a God, and be- 
lieves it, because all men Bay eo. He is BOme- 
where up above. His father never told hijj 
about God, but told him to treat everybody 
right and be kind to all men. 

Chief Tyhee thinks that tho Indian waa 
marie out of a bird just like a white man. 
"What do you think' ? Ant. "God made man 
out of the earth" Tyhee. — "Just as children 
make clay images?" 
Peg White, Bannock Chief, thus speaks: 
"Why don't you talk about the money gov- 
ernment owes us? Why don't Washington 
make the soldiers keep white men off our 
reservations; They promised to do bo. There 
sre a great many whites on our land ; they 
are cutting qur bay. 

"I wish to tell you something that you will 
tell at Washington. I wish that between us 

Btfcr 



and tobacco, I 
clothing, blankets" wagons, harness, plo 
harness, tools and utensils of every kind, 
still wants more. He has been educated to th 

These tribes have a Strong prejudice against 
the ageucy school, from the fact that six out 
of twenty four children who went there d. : ' 
du ing an epidemic. They call school "' 
medicine" for Indians. One difficulty 
ucating them is that the girls get married at 
twelve years af age aud leave school. 

The improvement in dress, etc., duo to 
school influence, makes them attractive tolhe 
braves. [Since this visit, M ij. Cook has ap- 
plied for the admission of four Shosliones to 
Hampton who desire to come, and niauy more 
would follow, but there is uo government aid 
for them 
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000 pounds an,! got from Congress but 300,000 | » »°P£ 
pounds. The Indians held a c :uncil, and | _. Ri,i|, e R 
quoted to the agent what the President and j lk „_ ,,„„.,= ;.„„, 
Mr. Schurz hi 
agent lied wb 

Finally," a white man whom the Indians 
trusted, read to them the Ageui's request for 
750,000 pounds, and then the answer from 
Washington ; they were astounded. Whom 
could they believe ? This is a characteristic 
and common experience of the Indians. Every- 
body means well; the trouble is with our stu- 
pid, bungling system. 

White men covet the rich mineral and farm 
lands on the reservation. Some two hundred 
whites, (part of them before tho reservation 
dj b 



ople, Mr 



work must lie universally reco< 
of great value, while it is indeed 
thing to know that such a man can say^ 
out of the depth of his knowledge of hu 
man strength and weakness, that 



ks of Marsh Ore 
if -iver, are established and can 
red. A bill has been before C 
e' from the Indians 335.000 ai 
of land for $125,000.00. As they shall al 
don the bunt and take to agriculture, t 
will'nced every aero of farm land they 
tliey'will s6n 



penditure of $5,000.00 for a new boarding 
school house. The present one is of logs 
plastered with mud.— a piggish looking plice. 

The Indian police of fifteen men, half Ban- 
nock and half Shosliones, in command of Cap- 
tain Race Horse, is a success : they are paid 
five dollars a month and an extra ration; only 
ten drunken men have been seen on the reser- 
vation since January last, and horse stealing 
almost stopped. 

' :e have been a great success in 
Rosebud and other agencies; 
they have a remarkable a| titude for this and 
for. military duty. Drunken Indians are ar- 
rested, compelled to tell where they got their 
liquor, and the officers "go" for the seller of 
it. Especially when off hunting, I/dians arc 
tempted by white men. On their o»n gro 
they make less! 

are more easily managed tiy the right k.u„ ... 
men. At every reservation I have visited it is 
the remarkable and universal testimony that 
Indians lire among themselves, kind, peace- 
able, and easy to get along with. 

Responsibility will aflVclan Indian ssqmck- 
ly as it will any man. When Buffalo Horn, 
chie f of the Bannocks, was killed in the Big 
Horn fight of 1870, Bear Skin took command, 
• sliot down, got up agai- - 



and Washington there would not be bo 
lying. I wish Washington would stick t 

"We wc re promised $0,000-00' to let tho Or- 
egon Short Line R. R. go through our reser- 
vation ; the money to be put into our hands 
so we could see it. We signed the treaty 
they made the road and the money is not paid.? 

"They said they were not lying, but meant; 
what they said to us; that we all believed in 
the Great Soirit,and they would tell the truth." 

"My people now get only four cutt)«Ya 
week. I wish they could have eight, (govern- 
ment has reduced the rations.)'' y , 

The money was. I believe, actuallyjs-aia. to 
the India-i department; invested, ai/iFtheJnA 
terest paid in government supplies. \The In- 
dian wishes the money in hand. 

He would no doubt squander it; the "jjov- 
erument becomes ut this point, paternal, does 
what seems best tor the Indian ; the latter is 
angered and believes he is lied to. Is it best 
to be paternal or keep faith, even if it hurts 
the Indian a little? This is tho basis of much 
trouble with Indians. A treaty making pow- 
er one day, a little child the next. 

We had driven twelve mills to see one or 
two prosperous Indian settlements. This is 
at the head of the Ross's Fork, a small river; 
The other on the Bannock river, is larger. 

We are on a fertile plateau, surrounded by 
hills and mountains, on which are grazing the 
ponies and cattle of the Shoshone farmers. 

We drive by fenced fields and quite exten- 
sive c ops, witnessiug a surprising thrift and 
cultivation for a wild people and country: 
and are introduced to "Whiskey Joe" a fine 
lookin" man. lie has planted fifteen acres 
and h.S this year raised 175 bushels of wheat, 
125 bus. of oats. 175 bus. of potatoes, 15 bus. 
nites.Tnd «' turnips, hay fifty tons; has ninety horses and 



shot 



bill 



ed as | a ud enough to furnish food. I 
joyful I is proposed, which shall take more laud, ln- 
1 eluding a valuable mineral region. 

" ' the old story of pushing the Indian to 
the wall; consent is always worried out of 



"Nothing better h 
ed by the mind of 
or happier, than the ChriBti 



an be conceiv- 
:e man better 
Religion. * 
It does more than present a 
system of ultimate morals. It throws in a 
Force which Evolution does not reckon upon, 
and which hastens on all the current's for 
good, working in human life. It offers the 
love for an unequaled character, for a divine 
Person who embodies all aoatraet morality; it 
throws ab-iut Him and His teachings, the halo 
and mystery of a Ileligiun; it presents to the 
individual struggling for a higher morality, 
hopes and fears which tako hold of all that 
is grand and awful in the universe. It even* 
makes morality only the blossom and fruit of 
the love'it would implant for this transcend- 
ent Being, afd of the faith in unseen and 
eternal realities. In loving the highest ex- 
cellence as personified in CHRIST, the 
man unconsciously loves the happiness of all 
created beings, and us planted in the highest 
uHt>.s 
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Agent Cook says, "Indians will work for 
good pay. It is impossible to get enough In- 
dian labor at present rates, fixed by the de- 
partment; which is fifteen dollars a month, 
and rations; twenty or twenty-five dollars 
would command all he wants." 

White men get from fifty to seventy dollars 
a month ; Indians put to work with white men 
do well, though inclined to be unsteady ; they, 
soon get tired aud sit down. 

There are now no apprentices in the work- 
shop; the six employed did very well, but got 
tired of working at low wages, (ten dollars a 
month and rations being allowed) and ran 
away. Ageut Cook, as well as the foreman, 
think that fifteen dollars a month would keep 
them. I 

Over one half of the Sfcoshones are ready to 
go to work, while iess than a quarter of tho 
Bannocks are so disposed, being more in 
clined to war and hunting. The former have 
been trappers; with a few Bannocks, they go 
after harvest to collect pine nuta, besides bar- 



Wit'S SllOt (lOWO, got up apuu, Mp»u 

through the base of the brain, and left for 
dead "but lived, and although he waB a cele- 
brated horse thief, having stolen thirty at one 
time, he is now a most exemplary and useful 
policeman. It takes a rogue to catch a rigue. 

Reform in idleness, as the Indians now are, 
is impossible. Give them something to do 
and a change of life is easy. Hence the wis- 
dom of the plan of enrolling thcyuung braves 
as soldiers, which would keep them bUBy. 
The plan has often been propoBcd and is most 

Agent Cook called a council to day.atwhicli 
Tyhee, chief of the Bannocks, made a speech. 
He is a tall, white haired, noble looking 
an, reminding one of the picture of Henry 

He said he was trying to do what Wash- 
ington told himTo do, (he had once, visited 
that city) and doesn't listen to any thing else. 

One thing hurts him; Ho works hard and 
goes hungry: cats his wheat "just like a 
chicken." The Agent don't give him enough 
to eat; ho could be' satisfied with plenty of 
food. ' „ -I,- ' 

"When you go to Washington" said he 
"tell Washington that he don't send money e- 
noughto feed his children; they ero starving. 

I am ashamed to ask for food ; I would ask 
for bacon were I not ashamed to." 

The Agent had promised bacon, but sup- 
plies hsd not come. 

Tyhee said ho would be the happiest man in 
the world if Washington would give him e- 
nough to eat ; "It is hard" he says "to work 
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nil but four, but won them all back and five 
. He raised considerable more this year , 

last. From our wagon we could see a/ 

bout thirty lodges in groups of three or four, 
ell containing from six to seven people; 
standing on the edge of cultivated fields of 
from|tivc to fifteen acres in extent. Forfanmmei \ 
life theie wasineach enmpa large leafy bower 
of brush wood, where they cooked and ato 
and slept. Hie fields were traversed by' 
ditches, made by Indians, which carried the 
mountain waters to the thirsty land and in-' 
creased the crop. 

The work is done in the simplest way, af- 
ter the fashion of Scripture 
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pile their wheat in threshing pens, and girls 
ride ponies round and round in the most V 
picturesque, cheerful fashion, gradu lly Bep- 
arating the wheat and straw; the latter IS 
pitched out, and the women winnow the grain 
bv tossing it into the air again and again, rill 
the chaff is blown away, a most picturesque 
eight; the last time it falls on 3 canvas cloth, 
and is bagged and stored in the wigwam, l6 be 
sold or taken to the agency mill to be ground 
for US3. this makes work for all. In spite 
of the Indian tent and dressj there seemed a 
moral health in this wild region, where all 
are busy. The men work as well as the wo- 
men, which is a long step towards civilization. 

Machinery hardly consists wito such a sim- 
ple pastoral life. There may be, as in timea 
of old, a true. Godly life in tents, and a fine 
type of manhood and womanhood : but idle- 
ness is fatal to all good. 

The great thing for the Indian, as for all, 
is daily occupation; a routine of duty engag- 
ing head and hand is the most conservative 
human influence on character. Those who 
voluntarily do nothing, in whatever plane of 
life, are worth nothing. 
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LETTERS FBOM HAMPTON GRADUATES 
Cast Down Yet Rejoicing. A Good 
PiAa tor Higher Eduoatios. Respect 
iob tue"Souooi, MiSTia." A Ripeesem- 
tative in Spite of Himself. Making 
bib own Charts and Black-boards. A 
Pleasant Report. » Too Much Relig- 
ion." 

oast down yet rejoicing. 

One of our faithful workers has a story 
to tell of blessing and trial. ]n the loss 
of bis property in the flames, ho can re- 
joice in the good fruits of his labors in 
his Master's vineyard. 

-J Co. Va. Jan. 4(A, 1883. 

Dear Friend: 



commenced tt 
teen pupils— I 
Whetln r I the 
not. I have a 
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here all the sprm K or 
iol house and gnnd fur- 
niture. I am boarding with a widow lady-a- 
bout three miles from my school. She. is very 
kind to me tind mrtkca everything as pleasant 
as possible. Most of my patrons are renters, 
and Imv • to work very hard to make a living; 
their children tire poorly clad, and very few 
have the hooks they need; the pirents take a 
great interest in having their children edu- 
cated, hut they cannot feed and clothe them 
as they ought; the whites as well as the col 
ored are kind to me and treat me with tlie 
highest regard. Nearly all jt my pupils can 
read some in the Bihle. I organized a prayer 
meeting in my school house last Oct. Forty 
have accepted Christ as their S-.vior; fifteen 
. of them are mv pupils. Pray for us that thjse 
lamhs may hold out and be useful workers in 
the M isler's vineyard. On account of the bad 
weather, our S. 8. has been suspended for a 
while. I had a very serious misfortune re- 
cently—lost my house by lire— valued at $500. 
It was not insured. I have no right to com- 

C- 'n. the Lord has blessed me thus far with 
1th and strength. Wishing you a happy 
new year and many of them. 

Your old pupil, 

H. 



to see and can not see upon what ground or 
evidence such argument is based or what ex- 
amples worthy of note present themselves in 
support of such arguments. The whole mat- 
ter of classical learning can la- answered by 
answering such qu(.stinnsas these : How much 
money should I have in order to begin life or 
how many friends ought I to havel The an- 
swers would he as much as I can get or as 
many as I can get. When I used to work at 
the shoe trade, I always found it backward 
movement to work with dull knives, besides 
it was dangerous to the shoe,' because I did 
not know when I should blunder aad cut a 
hole in the shoe. A job with a dull knife 
never looked well ; it was rough, bungled, 
awkward. So when we come to education, we 
want all we can get, because it is one thing of 
which we lay in a' life titgit supply at~thc out- 
set. A good education is as a sharp knife, 
cutting just just when and where we would 
have it. A job turned from its shop is neat 
and smooth, showing a high polish. With a 
few grains of energy behind the whole and 
with g.i ahead in front, the forces all in line 
of baKIc, and the order forward march, what 
can withstand kucIi an army? I say. give me 
all that I can get. 1 may not he able to stay 
here longer than ihe close of this year, yet I 
have maile the most of the time. I am now 
in the first ye ir of the Tegular course, wi»h 
everything clear forthesix months, beyond 
which we see nothing. I suppose six mouths 
is far enough for one to peer into the future. 

Yours truly, 



A REPRESENTATIVE IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 

Very few Hampton graduates have gone 
into politics. The beat way for office to 
come is to come unsought, and we hope 
spondeut may bear, in the honors 
tbniBt upon him; the Bame character for 
fatthlulness and honest purpose he did at 
Hiampton. 

N. C. Dec. 30(A, 1882. 

Principal; 

Sir: As I've not heard anything 
from you or the benefactors of Hampton Insti 
tute in some length of time, I thought I 
would write to bear from you and t e old 
knowledge-giver, ( Hampton Institute. ) 

Dear Piinciptil: As I'm Teluc ant to write 
without speaking a word for the Hampton N. 
and A. Instiute, I must any it must huve been 
a wise providence to establish such tin Insti 
tute for the training of vouths of our race. 
On account of some doubt that I*ve been pos 
sessed with I've not written you before now 
concerning the past election held in my Coun- 
ty, of which I was a enndidate ami am elect- 
ed Representative of P Qo. N. C. 

and will start for Raleiyh on Monday the first 
Jan. prox. Sir: Yuu will please pardon me 
for not writing you before now, aa reason a- 
bove stated has prevented me from doing so. 
I shall he pleased to hear from my kind 
Principal. ( Hon. S. C. Armstrong) and teach- 
ers at Hampton. I hope to receive a letter 
from you in short, and continue our corres- 
pondence whilst I'm at Raleigh. N. C. I hope 
you will n~,t think that I have forced myself 



A GOOD PLEA FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 

A young man who worked faithfully 
at Ilnmpton in Bchool and at his trade 
and has done good work since he left as a 
teacher and missionary in Kansas, now 
writes fromOberlin, where he is pushing 
his way for "all the education he can get," 
and where we heartily wish him success. 
He makes excellent points in his argu- 
ment for higher education. There is no 
question — at Hampton certainly — of the 
advantage of " getting all the educatic 
one can"; in our correspondent's good fi^ 
are, providing one's self with "sharp tools 
instuad of dull ones." The only folly is 
in spending time and money on ornament- 
ing tools instead ol sharpening them, or in 
buying a carpenter's tool chest when you 
mean to do shoemaker's work, instead of 
fitting up your own kit. But this is 
. not applicable to our graduate's case in the 
present instance, and we arc glad, as in all 
such cases, to see his enterprise and 
success thus far. 

Oberlin, Onto, Dec. 23rd, 82. 

ifwj G , 

Dear Friend: 

Your letter and circular of 12 inat. has just 
reached me ia time to receive <:-iy undivided 
atteutioo. Our winter vacation, beginning 
19 iust., enables mc to writojyou earlier than, 
I otherwise should have been able to. 

It has been some time sinco I have had any 
conespondence with any of the Hampton peo- 
ple, consequently I begin to feel myself quite 
a a stranger. I do not know where any of my 
class mates are. When I think of the paBt 
associations and pleasures, I feel that I have 
been moved out from the midst of the great 
circle to wait the development of the future. 

There is only one other Hampton student 
here Stevens— who has for some years taught 
at Winchester, Va. ; Randolph was compelled 
to leave on account of his health. His address 
at present is Galena, Kas. Mi^s Cabell, now 
MrB. W. C. Boyd, has moved from Baxter 
Springs, Kas. since her marriage. I have not 
learned her new home. 

I have been very glad to be allowed to stu- 
dy longer. I find this just the place. I have 
no profession in view whatever. I have no 
desire to take up any. I intend to teach as 
long as I am able. The whole cause of my 
coming j^re was that I was unable to occupy 
positions that offered themselves to me, be- 
cause I had not enonah of the higher educa- 
tion. I have frequently heard it said and of 
its being nid that the classical education 
nuul. infidel, of the Negro, yet 1 hart failed 



"RESPECT FOR THE SCHOOL MISTI8. 

A young woman of lus^ year's class 
writes thus cheerfully of her work in a 
country school house, though everything 
is pleasant but the want of pay. 

Co. Va. 1-2-1 

Dear Mist V ; 

It is no unpleasant task to i 
ewer your kind letter. It is pleasant that you 
are still connected with the work of Hamph 
though unable to be there. I have found a 
great deal of pleasure in the thought that I 
have actually begun the work for which I 
was preparing. 

I have a very plaasant school house, com- 
fortably finished Hnd completely furnished— 
that is with black-boards, desks &c. Maps, 
charts and globes arc luxuries in a country 
school house, 

I have fifty-four scholars on roll, most of 
them are undeT twelve years of age, a very 
interesting little net. I have been teaching 
three months, and never enjoyed anything 
better— not even studying. My little ones 
are very bright and take il .new ideas very 
readily. I am their standard of perfection, 
and you can imagine what a responsibility 
rests upon me. It keeps me always on the a- 
lert that no word or act of mine may mislead 
them. 

The people in this part of the country an 
poor aud ignorant; they don't realize the im- 
portance of education. All are not so, but 
that is what may be said of them 'generally I 
I have been very kindly treated among them ; 
every one treats the "school inistis " with 
great deference. The whites are very kind 
and respectful. 

There is much to be done here. Miss B 

preceded me, and began a very good work 
which I have been trying to carry on success- 
fully. I have been working in the Sunday 
School, but the cold weatherhas hindered nie 
in this. The church in which the S. S. is held 
is very open and uncomfortable, the childrdu 
poorly clad, and so I have been obliged to dis- 
continue it until the weather is more favor- 
able. I have enjoyed the holidays very much 
resting quietly, reading and studying. On 
Christmas night I had a tree at the school- 
house, which gave a great deal of pleasure lo 
thechildren. 

The return of the time to celebrate that 
Birth which has brought so much good to us 
all, gives me a new inspiration to do what I 
can for those about me. I find new pleasure 
in my work each day. 

Last Thursday it began to snow and confin- 
ed until Friday night. The anow is very 
deep; there can be very little traveling except 
on a horse or in a vehicle. I shall not be able 
to get to my school house, which 
four miles away, until it melts ai 
least some of it. Hattie and R 
teach about seven miles from me. I hear from 
them but do not see them often. It is plea- 
sant to think that they are so near. I receiv- 
ed a package of papers from you tome time 
since, and thank you very much. 

The Superintendent and trustees like Hamp- 
ton graduates, and are very kind to us, but 
don't pay us very readily. I have received 
but one payment since I have been teaching. 
They say they have scarcely any money in the 
treasury. I hope you, will enjoy your wo^k— 
I imagine yuu will, though I should think it 

J J - ~*t*deal of yonr time. 

L it ia a 
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of the School house in the County Con 

vention held in E. City P Co., ol 

which I am a resident. Was nominated by 
my party and elected over two other candi- 
dates for the same office. My majority 
the two other candidates, one white and the 
other colored, was two hundred and seventeen 
(217) votes. Our State has gone Democratic by 
a large majority. Hope to hear from you 
short. 

I remain your ob't student, 



. is nearly 
vay, or at 



vat 

hope to hear from you 
great deal to ask of you. 



Address, Raleigh, N. C. 



N. 



MAKINO. HIS OWN CHARTS AND BLACK- 
BOARDS. 

The following interesting report is from 
a graduate of '76: 

Va., Dee. 12th, 1882 

Dear Miu ; 

I began my school on the 3rd of Oct. w 
49 scholars ; the number has increased sinci 

□ roll, with an average daily attendance 
of 75. I admire my work more and more 
ery day, because I feel that it is a duty 
joined on me by some higher power, though 
1 often feel my un worthiness uf such a high 
position. My children seem to be anxious to 
learn ; to tell them to do a thing seems to be 
all that is necessary : they will go about it with 
all their power. I very often h/ve what one 
:it cull discouragements; though I never 



ter May the' Lord bless and take care of you 
forever. I am yours gratefully, 

B. 
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A PLEASANT REPORT. 

Another of the class of '82 gives a cheer- 
ing account of his new departure in good 
work. 

L , Va. t Dee. 27, 1882. 

Dear Teacher; 

lam sorry at having waited so long before 
answering your letter, but I wailed until I got 
a good opportunity to write to you. I was 
very glad io hear from you, also very glad to 
know you still have an interest in my welfare. 
And it makes me unspeakably glad to say I 
have accepted the offer so freely given to us. 
I did uot own a part in Christ during my stay 
at Hampton, but I thank God that 1 canftay I 
do now. Will you pray for me? . I desire 
the prayers of you all. 

I am teaching school up in the country about 
20 miles above L , but I im now spend- 
ing my Christmas at home. The people where 
I am teaching are ve"ry generous, they are 
sadly in need of education; what they need 
is good teachers. It seem as if I could not do 
' • and try 
in dank- 
he light. 

I am hlessp to be among friends, of both clas- 
ses ; the winte people are very generous toward 
their colored friends, the majority I mean. 
There are some who try to pull down every ef- 
fort to establish a free school among t l, e col- 
ored people. You see, this is the second time 
a free school hasexisted up here since theEman- 
cipation Proclamation was issued, so you can 
make a rough guess as to the education of the 
people. 

When I first came here I thought I could 
not stay, but now I thank the Lord that I can 
look upon my work with a pleasant facie, and 
hope for a bright future. I have/a |ovely 
school-house, a new oue just built/and $ have 
on roll 27 pupils; but will get a-^reat many 
more after Christmas. The mn/jority^of ihe 
students are large and cannot beCspared from; 
the crops UDtil late in the term. The, terms, 
are only 5 or 8 months and they give from 25 
to 35 dollars per month, and they pay up very 
well. They are very fond of the Hampton 
graduates, as they are very few, and so far are 
very successful. One whose lot is cast in this 
field has his hands full. I think I would be 
justifiable, if I said for the community at large, 
they and I desire the prayers of the H. N. and 
A. Institute. You will, I hope, pardon me 
for saying so much on this subject, but my 
heart is in the work and I feel I ought to plead 
for them. We need now in this county 3 
teachers that I know of, beside others I know 
not of . I am dear teacher, ' * 
Yours gratefully, A. 
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Many of the child re 
poorly clothed, as lab 
of them are obliged to 
cat and wear, leaving 
for their children. I have to do most of 
teaching from blackboards and charis of n.y 
own construction ; which arevery rudely made. 
The people,many of them.do not manifest any 
interest at all in trying to educate their child- 
ren, while there are others who do spmethiug 
at it. Let me tell you about our scho il-house. 
We commenced to build one about three years 
ago,and not beiog able to complete it gave it 
up. 

ACKNOWLEDGING RESPONSIBILITY. 

The white people show a great desire to 
have the colored people to learn to read the 
Bible, and for this cause they take an active 
part in all the Sab .ah schools in the neigh- 
borhood. They do many things to encourage 
them to attend their Sabbath schools. They 
often visit my school during the week, and 
give words of encouragement to the scholars. 
One Said the other day in addressing theschoul 
that God was holding the white people of the 
South accountable for the education of the col- 
ered people. We havca large Sabbath school 
going on here; 80 pupils and 8 teachero, all 
white except one. We could have more if the 
fatherless and motherless had suitable clothes. 

I have not been to Hampton since '76, though 
it has been one of my highest wishes to see 
my beloved teacbera, who did so much forme 
" 



"too much religion." 
"Plenty of it such as it is," but "not 
very good what. there is of it," seems to 
be Ibc writer's criticism upon tbe kind of 
religious zeal be finds among bis peo- 
ple. Il is at least a very good indication 
tbat one of the preachers has asked to be 
admitted to the school. Where there ia 
any show of such a spirit, il should/be- 
wisely and kindly encouraged. / 

Tenk. Nov. 11, 1883. 

Miss K. 

Kind Friend: 
I find the people much bett) 



n N. C. We 
ind l 



an thoso 
ihurchea 



good, and the people have more resprct .for 
morality. Wc have no dram holes in the vil- 
lage, still once io a while we c:ui see or hear 
a drunkard on cur streets. . y- 

While this is a goo i place and the people 
seem to appreciate education, yet we have our 
faults. The churches are not on extra good ■ '. 
terms. They talk about each other..They don't 
like to see a member, not of their church get 
along. Miss K. I do believe bo many different 
churches' faiths arj the ruination of us as a 
people. The people of N. C. Beem to want 
religion, but here they seem tohavcffvmucb. 
Our preachers have no education. One now 
wishes to enter our day school. In IK. C. 
I had immorality to fight against, here, -I have 
jealousy. One is just as had as the other. 
The worst of it is, the people have carried 
this spirit into the school. L-ist yesr the teach- 
er sided with one of the churches, the" people 
did not like her for that. I am independent 
and side with no church, and I think I am 
not pleasing all. Still have heard of no com- 
plaint. I think the people like me, and all 
say I have tbe best school of all the teachers. 
The white people treat me very kindly. 
Sometimes I thiuk they think more of me 
than tbe colored. This is a good grain coun- 
try. I am here among the mountain a ; moun- 
tain people always have the name of warm 
hearted and liberal, and I think the Mopte 
here hare something of tbat trait. Not too- 
much, I wish we had more of it. 

Sincerely your popIL, - ft 1 
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JJJOIDEHTS OF INDIAH LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 



The arrival Dec. 24th, of fifteen more In- 
dian students for Hampton,' was briefly men- 
tioned in the last Workman, which was going 
to press as they came. 

From Mr. Riggs, who selected and brought 
them from Dakota, we have obtained the fol- 
lowing more detailed account of them, though 
not an entirely fill one, some changes having 
been made just before starting, too late for 
him to obtain all the particulars. 



FHOM CHEYENNE RIVER 
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Edna Traveraie, Santee Sioux, half blood> 
age ten; a younger sister of Jlary Traveraie 
now in her third year at Hampton. Their 
father, a Frenchman, works at the agency, 
in charge of the agency stables He cannot 
himself read or write, but is much in earnest 
about his children's educ-itinn, an 1 willingly 
gave his consent to have Mary stay another 
year at Hampton. The family live quite com- 
fortably. tSd'ia understands some English, 
but hHS never been to school. 

Felicia Rivers, Santee, half-blood, age* ten, 
-cousin of Edna Traveraie. She is the eldest 
of st'veu children, speaks English, but has nev- 
er been to school. Her father also ia a French- 
man and a laborer, but he supports his fami- 
ly entirely, without drawing government ra- 
tions. They live off the reservation, near 
Pierre, a town rt the terminus of the North- 
western Railroad, in Missouri. 

William Bvimi&t, (Indian name, Howaxte, 
xiBBh in Sioux) a Two kettle Sioux, half blood, 
age twenty ; a cousin of Felix Benoi&t, form- 
erly at Hampton. He baa been a scout in the 
United States service, for a year and a half ; 
his last term of enlistment expiring the day 
before he started for Hampton. He cannot 
read or write, and has never been at school, 
but talks English well. His father lives in 
Tankton, but he at Cheyenne River, at Fort 
Bennett . He was a good scout, and is report- 
ed as a quiet, well behaved young fellow. 
He came on his own application, pledging 
himself to work out his own traveling expens- 
es if required^ 

FROM LOWER BRCLE. 

Philip Councillor— Wanokia— Fullblood 
Bioux, age 24. Mr. Riggs knows little of him. 
He found him in a house to which he went 'to 
talk to another, about going to Hampton. 
After listening to the conversation, Philip 
said, he would like to go himself, if he were 
not married, and at last became sointertsted 
that he asked to go, leaving his wife. This 
Mr. Riggs did not approve, and then Philip 
asked if he would take them both, which he 
consented to do. Philip has been at the mission- 
ary school, and reads in Dakota, but does not 
speak English. The missionary, Mr. Walker, 
recommended his coming, and was of great 
assistance in collecting the others. 

Katie Councillor — Ninipalttin— fullblood 
Sioux, age 10 j Philip's wife, and sister of 
I Brozo now at Hampton in his second year. 
She has not been much if any at school, and 
cannot rend or write, or speak English. 

The Councillors brought with them a baby 
of seven months, a fine little brave, who 
.speaks English exactly as well as he does Da- 
kota, add is named William. 

Ida Rencountre, three quarters blood, age 
seventeen; a sister of Zedo Rencountre who 
spent three years at Hampton. She under- 
itands EngliBh but does not speak it; has been 
at school a little, but cannot read or write. 

James Rencountre, half blood, age seven, 
brother of Ida. He was brought as the con 
dition of his sister's permission to 'come. 
Their father is a half breed Frenchman, but 
speaks English. He is a mau of considera- 
ble character, though a laborer with no ed- 
ucation. Jumes also has been at school a lit- 
tle, but cannot read or write, either in Eog- 
lish or Dakota, and does not understand Eng- 
lish. B 

Elizabeth, half blood, sge nineteen. 
She came on her own application, her par- 
ents living at other agencies. She does not 
speak English. 

JameB Goodroad— i/o-ytf-yfl-^fullblood, age- 
sixteen ; a half brother of George Bushotter 
who spent three years at Hampton and has 
come back for another year. 

Eva Good road— Zfo-ona-nwpi -win— full- 
blood, age twelve; BiBter of .James. They 
have been at school a little, at the government 
and missionary schools, but speak noEuglfch. 
JameB can read in Dakota. 

Emma Fallis, half blood, thirteen. Her fa- 
ther is an "old timer," a Frenchman, a set- 
tler of thirty years ago perhaps, one of the old 
Fur Company employees. He baa always 
lupported bis family himself. Lillie speak* 
no Eogliatr, but understands considerable. 
Her father used to keep a rancbe on the main- 
road, so she. learned to understand the travel 

tOBChoolMDie. 



Cav h-aayuha- w ise ; Her father gave his con- 
sent to her coming, very willingly, and she 
also wanted to come, after a few tears ar first. 

Sarah Leeds- Wicaur-pi-uaxts- win— full- 
blood, age twenty-two. She speaks no Eng- 
lish. 

FROM YANKTON AGENCY. 

David Saul, fullblood. age sixteen;; a son of 
William Saul, of Santee, who is a native cate- 
chist in the Episcopal mission at Crow-Creek. 
David was sent on application of his father, 
who was quite in earnest about his boy's com- 
ing, having himself spent a year at Hampton 
as a student. Divid reads Dakota, and a lit- 
tle English, though he speaks none. He has 
been at St Paul's school, at Yankton. 

George Bunhotter. fullblood, age . 

After three y^ars at Hairiptoo, George was re- 
turned to his home a yeur and a half ago. 
He taught in the mission school at Lower 
Brule, for a year, doing on the whole very 
well ; then went to school at St. Paul's school 
at Yankton. He made application for anoth- 
er year at Hampton, and comes back, under 
pledge to workout his traveling expenses, 
in order to learn more of his trade (carpenter's) 
and more English, to fit himself \o teach. 
He has improved in Eoglish since he left 
Hampton, and seems quite in earnest. 

The party left Lower Brule, Dec. 11th. Mr. 
Riggs reports a plewsant journey to Hampton, 
in Bpite of some vexatious delays on the river 
and railroad. They spent two days at Glen- 
coe, in the vicinity of Chicago, entertained 
over Sunday by General Charles Howard, U. 
S. Indian Inspector. 

The treatment of the party by people every, 
where along the road, was notably pleasant 

Arrived in Washington, Mr. Riggs, 
obliged to go home, turned the party over 
to Inspector Townsend, who took them to 
call on the Commissioner of Indian affairs, 
and to see the Smithsonian, and gave them a 
pleasant evening at his own house. ; 
. We subjoin the medical report upon the 
new students, from the resident physician at 
Hampton. 

MEDICAL REPORT. 

General Armstrong, 
Bear Sir; 

The Indians who arrived Dec. 24th, were 
examined by me, D-c. 20th. Six of the fif- 
teen examined have enlarged cervical glands, 
and present the usual signs of a scrofulous 
diathesis. 

The youngest girl appears delicate, but has 
no local disease. 

One of the young men has slight dullness 
over the upper lobe of the left luug, and is 
suffering from a severe cough. Ho Is much 
debilitated, and bis only chanco for health ia 
in constant care, and very careful treatment. 
Another young man has an ulcer of the cornea, 
and conjunctivitis. This is paid tohave been 
caused by working in a lime kiln. The young 
man is apparently sound in other respects. 
The average health of the whole number ii 
better than of any equal numbi 
examined. 

Respectfully youi 
M. M, Wald 



M. D. 



A VISIT FROM RED CLOUD. 



The famous Sioux Chief Red Cloud, who is 
id to have laid out the plan of the "Custer 
mipaign," having come Bast to Washington, 
to present his side of some niHtterB at hisagen- 
ade also a few d-ivs' visit to HainptoD. t-^see 
the childien of his tribe. This was hissecond 
5 the school, his first having been made 
r three years ago, in company with 
Spotted Tail, and other Sioux chiefs. 

He wen> overall the different departmects 
of *he.school, where the Indian students are 
it work, or at study, and inspected all with 
ipparent interest and pleasure, noticing the 
manges which had been ■ made since his 
mit, especially at Winona Lodge, which the 
jirls Bhowed him over with much pride; he 
:riticized the beds for being made of straw 
nstead of "fur," but thought there was: wme- 
thing in the suggestion that such luxurious 
couches would keep them in bed too late in 
the morning. He was entertained both at 
the Principal's table and the students, with 
the Indians, but seeme^l to prefer the latter. 
The Sioux boys and girls received him with 
enthusiasm as their chief, and seemed to feel 
a responsibility to give him a favorable im- 
pression of the advantages of education. He 
was given foil opportunity to talk with both 
the boys and girls alone, and tell them of 
their friends, and take back their messages. 
He also made a general address to all, which 
was repeated by the Interpreter as follows. 

RED CLOUD'S SPEECH. 

I will advise you a ^ew words. Yon see 
me standing here ; Tbia is the second ti 
have come to Hampton. I am retjr glad to 
to school some, see yon here. The work here, we "like. We 



the other work. We want you to learn this 
because you will find it is a benefit to you. 
You see that man standing there — who has 
charge of you. I want you to listen to all he 
aays. He has brains, he has eyes, he will take 
good care of you. I like all bis work, and I 
am very glad to see it. That is all." 
The Principal asked the interpreter to say 
k We teachers want to know what Indians 
think about learning the white man's way." 

Red Cloud replied; "The Indians love their 
children, but they send them here, a great 
ways off, to learn the white man's ways. This 
shows what they think of it. On my reserva- 
tion, we have a hundred and fifty children. 
We have a schoolhouse, but the Government 
,s sent us no teacher yet." 
Major Townsend, who was present, explain- 
i that the building is just completed, a 
large one for a hoarding school, and that the 
eminent will send a teacher as soon as 
matters now in discussion are aettlcd. 
He thought that both boarding schools and 
day schools are of use — all depends on the 
teacher. He thinks th re will be increas- 
ing chances for girl graduates in the future, 
to teach at the agencies, and that they will 
have no trouble in securing the respect of 
their pupils. 



STATEMENT OF GEORGE BUSHOTTER. 

Mr. RiggB's report, in another column, 
is supplemented by the following state- 
ment Erom an intelligent Yankton (Sioux) 
boy, who after a three years" course at 
Hampton, returned to his home in Oct. 
1881. He came back Jan. let, '83, to fit 
himself to be a teacher, and gives the 
following account ( dictated) of the In- 
dian youth who returned with him in 1881: 

"I was at Yankton 3 months. I went there 
to St. Paul's School from Lower Brule. Mr. 
Walker, the missionary, Bent me to learn more 
about the Bible and other things. I told him 
I wanted to know more and he thought so too. 

Four girls and seven boys went back to 
Yankton (because .hey were sick,) after they 
stayed at Hampton a little while. 1 girl died, 
1 is sick, 1 is married, 1 is juBt like an Indian. 
1 boy is working, the others are not doing 
anything. Two of them are just like wild In- 
dians, very bad. 

Two girls and four boys went back in Nov. 
1881, after three years at Hamptoni 

Carrie Anderson is the best girl, I think. 
She wears the same clothes she wore here. I 
never heard anything wrong about her, but 
she don't do anything. 

Lizzie Spider is not so nice as she ought to 
be.she is married to a man down in Ponca A- 
gency. 

Oscar Brown went back sick. He ia a scho- 
lar in the trovernment school. I saw him most 
every day. He was playing round with the 
other boys. 

Edwin Bishop was killed by an accident. 
They all spoke well of him. They said they 
liked him very much. He was doing well at St. 
Paul's. He waB shoemaker at St Paul's, and 
learned the boys shoe making. 

David Simmons is working at the rations 
house. He helps give out food to the Indians. 
I saw him working every day. I think he is 
working well. 

F>ank Yellow Bird Btay at St. Paul's school 
at Brat, and Mr. Cook said they liked him, but 
he was Borry he left the school without asking 
permission. He went in one Indian store and 
kept store for him. He came to Brule Agen- 
cy afterward ; at first he didn't do anything 
much, but help the interpreter make hay and 
things like that. I heard he was teaching now 
in government school. 

I don't think the Hampton boys are keep- 
ing up as they ought to do. They hear the 
Indians talking arouud them and they are get- 
ting a little down and down. 

1 think the beat thing for the Hampton 
boys would be to live near the Agency, and 
have a house and live together, just as we 
were going to do at Brule Agency, but wc 
didn't have money enough to build our bouse 1 : 
I think it will be easier for the next boys 
who go back. We were talking about that. 
This is what I think, and they all agree with 
me. It is very hard to stand alone. But if 
we get more on our side, and all keep togeth- 
er and have a young men's meeting and make 
rules, we can keep up, and bye and bye more 
boyB will come on our side. 

[ I urged each Agent with whom I left In- 
dian graduates iu.October, 1881, to place the 
boys in a separate building. It was done 
in some cases; where it was not done, as at 
Brule, their chances of holding out were 
small.— a. c. a.] 

[Apropoa of the above, a note just received 
from Rev. John P. Williamson, missionary at 
Yankton Agency, reporta— " I am glad to tell 
you David Simmons holds out well, is having 
and honest, lives with and supports his moth- 
er and siBter. Ccax Brown holds on to life, 
and that is about alt. Louisa Tasagamani ' 
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1 Carrie and Lizzie are both away »—Bd. [ 
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FB0K.AN OLD PSIEBD. 
A friend and pf>worker with Garrison, 
with a hand eighty years old but a heart 
ever young with sympathy and enthusiasm 
for all good work, penned, in beautiful 
chirography, the following letter, whiiJh 
we are kindly allowed to print. 

Boston, Dec. 0i 
Gen. J. F. B. Marshall, 
My dear friend : — • 

Many thanks for the two succesv 
sive No's of the "Southern Workman," kind- 
ly sent to me by you. It is a most valuable 
paper,— revealing, as it does, so much of 
what is being done in behalf of the poor vic- 
tims of wrong, both the Black man, and the 
Red man. The work in which Gen. Arm- 
strong and you are engaged, is one most vital 
to the well-being of the nation; and I an) 
most happy to recognize you both, as, each in 
his own way, laboring;— audi very skilfully 
and wisely laboring, with others, mostly fe- 
male, — helpiug. to raise up the down-trodden 
and despised ones of the land, anil to de~ 
vetop in them the higher elements of their 
natures, which have heretofore been ignored 
and crushed down. 

,AU the wrong things in society are kept in 
force throvh the unthinking ignorance of 
the lower classes, and the selfishness and in- 
difference of the upper, enterprising and well* 
to-do classes. It is so, the .world over. In 
the old countries, worse than here. Despot- 
ism and superstition rest, like a vast field of 
polar ice, upon the development of the hum- 
bler portion of moat communities ; but, in oar 
own land, that ice-crust is broken; and hero, 
where Liberty is at least professedly enthron- 
ed, there is room for education, working with 
high moral and religious principle, to reform* 
all the wrong things of our social cond** ! — 

Those wrong thiags are many; * 
them, including War, Intemperance 
ousness, and Injustice to VYoman T _frre but the 
natural outgrowth of uneducated and 
Christianized eelfisbnesa and ignorance, 
support this selfishness and ignoranc* 
fusing, through education and wise and kind 
treatment, a supreme regard to high moral 
and religious principle, a principle to be car* 
ried out in all private life, and in all public 
institutions, is the great work of all reform, 
the great work indeed of redeeming the world , 
and of virtually bringing the " kingdom of 
God upon earth;" a state of th : n-3, which 
millions are daily praying for, wherever the 
Lord'B Prayer or the Paternoster ia repeated, 
without the least thought that their own a- 
gency, or any human agency whatever, is to / 
have any thing to do in bringing it about. ■■ 

Among thebe Reforms, the work to which ; " 
the Hampton Institute is devoted. Gen. Arm- 
strong and yourself acting as its leading and 
inspiring agents, wi:h other faithful ones aa 
its assisting operators, this work is, as I have 
said, one of vital importance to the well-be- 
ing of the nation. The ''Southern Workman" 
gives me a good idea of your plans and your 
labors, which, inspired as they are with the 
broadest sentiment of human brotherhood, 
and with Christ's own spirit of sympathy with 
all earth'B lonely ones, and a desire to im- 
prove and elevate them morally and religious- 
ly, seem at the same time, marked with prac- 
tical wisdom and good sense, to a remarkable 
degree. I may here mention that I have' list-: t 
tened with pleasure and profit, more than 
once, when Gen. Armstrong has ppoken in 
Boston; and I remember him, when, in the 
earliest movements for starting the Institute, 
he came here. I was then, I think, secretary ■ 
in the Office. of the Freednien's Aid Associa-- 
tion, which was then engaged in sending 
teachers, mostly females, to the South. I ap- 
preciate highly his and your labors, and am 
delighted with the detailB of your plans and s- 
operations for the improvement of the youi^r 
of both sexes of the ex-slaves of thct Soutfi; 
.and the Indians of the West. May Heaver* 

prosper your labors in thlir behalf; and I 

the present National Congress do somett 
worthy of the Nation, for the education 
advancement of its humble and dependent 
wards, and as some slight atonement for. the 
outrageous wrongs it has in past yeargj not' 
consciously perhaps, inflicted upo^the parents. 
Truly, your friend and well-wisher, I 
Robeut F. Wallcot. 



I A week made at home* by tbo Industrious. 



before the public. .Capital 
*U lLi am nwHwi. <»« will nutrt you Men, women, 
■ lW boya find nirls wantetl every where to work for 
na. Now la the lime Yon can work tn spare time, 
or (tive your whole time to the business. No other 
business will pay you nearly as welL No one can f»U 
to make enormous pay, by e.n«a#r1ngat once. Costly 



HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATB 

FOR INEBRIETY. 

Dr. C. & ELLIS, Wabaeb, Ind., says: "I 
prescribed It for a man who had used in t oil- 
can t a to excess for fifteen year* hat d u ring the 
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'Captain Jim, a Shoshone, once a scout, has 
three wives, and, ten acres of wheat, oats, and 
potatoes, 

Gibson Jack, a very clear headed Indian, 
one half Shoshone and one half B tonock, baa 
two wivesrfa farm and stock rancbe : four acres 
and fifty cattle. These people are inclined to 
Mormon views, having been much under Mor- 
mon influence. -> 

Polataligo John, cultivates forty seres, 
makes forty tons of hay a year, owns forty 
fine cattle and seven horses ; his brother Tim 
has a farm of sixteen acres, and owns twenty- 
nine horses. J 

Mosbo, the "Mormon Bishop" has seven a- 
cres of land, fifty horses and nine cows. 

The above are Bhoehonea. Horn, a Ban- 
nock, has a good farm and fifty horses. 

The tribes are snspicionTof each other; do 
not inter-marry much ; speak different lan 

^This farming is due to the wisdom and en. 
ergy of a former agent, Maj. Danielson, who 
refused to issue luxuries, sugar and coffee, 
until the Indians had staked out and planned 
out their allotted fields. Then they were re- 
warded. . 

Again he held back the luxuries till the 
fields were planted and crops were started; 
then another issue. 

ThiB iB the way to move the Indian. He 
feels (he argument to the stomach more than 
any other. That of the bullet makes him an- 
gry and dangerous; that of the palate tames 
and civilizes him. Major Swan at Cheyenne 
River agency in Dakota, Major Gasman, at 
Yankton, Major McLaughlio.at Devil's Lake, 
Major John D. Miles, Indian Territory, and 
other agents have done wonders in this way. 

The ration gives the Indian agent the 
strongest influence that can be brought to 
bear upon a man. There is no other such 
opportunity in the country. He has the 
power, or can have it ,wilh proper back- 
ing. Here, unfortunately, the Indian de- 
partment is weak kneed. Indian inspector 
Genl. C. H. Howard has strongly urged this 
oolicy, but it has not been adopted as it should 

To do this take6 men of nerve who are not 
afraid of hard work ; and requires a high or- 
der of ability and char cter. 

The Indian agent has no motive to do such 
work. He will find endless difficulty with 
Indians. He is usually a cheap man whoso 
salary Congress has fixed so low as to serve as 
a protective tariff against competent men. 

The railroad ride from Ross's Station to 
Ogdcn. brings one at daylight within the 
beautiful valley of Salt Lake, where steep, 
high mountains rise abruptly on one side, and 
on the other is a gently slopine plain that 
stretches away to the horizon. 
■ Near by, along the foothills, is an unbrko- 
en line of farm houses for many miles.- We 
pass Brigham City and Corinne, flourishing 
Mo'moo towns, embowered in foliage. The 
region seems to blossom aa the rose. No won- 
der the people think they are Latter D-.y 
Saints, so favored is the land that they have 
taken and redeemed . Wna it the organizing 

genius of Bringham Young, or what was the 
ispiration of this wonderful prosperity ? 
All are talking about the registration of 
voters now going on at Salt Lake City, ex- 
pected to weaken the Mormon's power, by ex- 
cluding polygamists,who mustswear they have 
not violated the law, before they can become 
voters. Their leader, John- Taylor, says in 
effect, "Perjure yourselves and register;" 
anything for power is hia idea. This is no 
spirit of martjrilom. Properly or power be- 
fore principle never made a people Btrong. 
I suspect that the old martyr spirit which 
created their vigor, is replaced by a much 
lower sentiment. Taylor dictates to the peo- 
ple whom they shall vote for. \ 

Idaho, through which we have just passed, 
has great mioeral wealth. The 
of black rock 150x100 miles in extent, 
ren, except a little sage brush: impassable 
except on horse back, . absolutely worthless 
for any purpose. 

Snako river, namedjfrora its Very winding 
course, runs south of the desert into the Col- 
umbia river, through a valley seven hundred 
miles long, from five to twenty milesin width, 
which is capable, with irrigation, of produc- 
ing great crops of fruit and grain. Goose 
Greek, Rock Creek, and Marsh basin running 
north into Snake river, traverse a productive 
country, which is largely occupied by Mor- 
mons. They hold in this territory the balance 
of power between Republicans and Democrats, 
usually favoring the latter, and have the best 
lands in their possession. 

A "Jack Mormon" is a politician who goes 
over to the Mormons for the sake of their 
vote. The present delegate to Congress from 
Idaho ib a Mormon. 

There is this year a strong anti-Mormon 
fight because of the influx of minere into the 
Wood River region, north of the desert, 
^where thore is a vast mineral wealth ; they are 
rapidly changing the politics of Idaho. 
. A portion of the "left Wing of Gen'l. Pri- 
ces army" from Missouri, settled here ; they 
ate being modified by climate and other in- 
fluences, and form a valuable class of citizens. 



The mining interest of Idaho is not fully 
developed ; it has a fine future. While the 
richest ones may not last very long, there are 
mountains of silver and lead and other ores 
hich, when treated by proper machinery, 
will yield a fair profit and are exhaustloss.. 

The North Pacific Railroad, when complete, 
will, as the Utah Northern is doing now, 
bring the best appliances to woik the mines. 
The latter is doing a good business, though 
running through a seemingly barren, unpeo- 
pled- countty. 

The Oregon Short Line R. R., crossing Ida- 
ho will connect with th» Union Pacific R. R , 
making a line to the Pacific Ocean inde- 
pendent of the Central Pacific, while the 
Southern Pacific, connecting with the Den- 
ver and Itio Grande, will make another inde 
pendent road ': and the ccv ' get the 

benefit of competition in trau^ continental 
travel. 

Cattle raising is a leading iudustry in Ida 
ho, though the grazing lands are rather over 
stocked and encroached upon by settlers 
While it pays enormously, it requires constant 
care : it is too hard work for Eastern men ; a 
drover makes hia fortune at the expense of 
great exposure and exhaustion. 

This region is a missi 
tie Sunday observance 
dency to improvement, 
the Sierras, four hundi 
thousand miles from n< 
for cattle th 
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The arid belt 



bound up from neuralgia. The climate is 
better for weak lungs than for weak nerves; 
excellent for men and children; often tog 
stimulating for women. 

An excellent authority on Western matters, 
an official, whose name I am not permitted to 
give, an accidental railroad acquaintance who 
had lived in EMo, Hawaii, said that the law al- 
lowed the public timber to be used for mining 
and domestic purposes, for private use only : 
but that it was being extensively cut to sell. 
First, the saw mills picked out the best tim- 
ber, next railroad ties were taken: hcsawmil- 
lions of them in the head waters of the Platto 
river, to be floated down ; then the coal burn- 
ers finished up everything, and left the coun- 
try a desert. 

The mountains of Colorado, and other 
states and territories, am full of forests, which 
hold the snow far into the summer, yielding 
it up gradually as the heat penetrates the cool 
shade, creating higher water as the summer 
advances, so that irrigation is possible when 
most needed. When destroyed, the snow ex- 
posed directly to the sun, soon melts, and pro- 
duces spring freshets Buch as have not been 
known before,' and crops are damaged. 

But the miners of Leadvillo and other great 
centres must have charcoal, at the expense, 
however.. of the country watered by the South 
t of I Platte and Northern Arkansaariver.which are 
j a begining to feel the spring freshets and the 
tter Bummer droughts. This means more silver 
n>™ but less corn; one form of wealth at the ex 



influence upon the thought and life of the, 
wide circle of young women whom it reaches. 

The "Manual labor Training School" gives) 
instruction in Mathematics, Drawing, the 
highest branches of a High School course, and 
instruction and practice in the use of tools. 
The course of instruction is three years. Man- 
ual instruction is given on the Russian plan; 
that is, men are taught to make with their 
hands, those forms of wood and iron which 
enter into every article that can be made of 
these materials: just as girls learn the piano 
by playing exercises, not by playing tunes. 
When they are perfect at the exercises, they 
can play any tune. So boxing is taught, not 
by boxing, but by a series of motions involv- 
ing all possible blows that can be given. So 
all named skill is best acquired. 

This is the method of common Bense, it is < 
rapid, effective arid superior to any other. | 
Prof. C. M. Woodward backed by Dr. Eliot J 
made 



are its natural inhabitants: the population of | peuse of another. Shall grain or gold be fos- 
such territories can never bo great. Some of j te^dl 
them may never become Btates, but they will 



aggregate an enormous number of souls that 
need the benefit of church and school. The 
genius of the people creates the latter, but 
not to the same extent the former. This is a 
most serums concern of eastern people and 
churches. There is fine material, bnt the good 
element is much out-numbered 
The far 
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as the golden age 

thing and every man is "out ana out." ^ 
doctor who wears "store clothes" cannot get 
much business. Dignity is at a discount. A 
man must "rustle" or go under; vigor and 
roughness are in the air; even the mules will 
harily move unleBSthey are Bworn at. 

Here the minister has a field where he can 
study human nature pure and simple; fight 
undisguised sin, preach in a theatre when it 
is' not needed for vulgar shows, and have it 
out hand to hand with Apollyon. 

The human material is like the mineral ore, 
much of it very rich. Good men and good 
machinery are the need of the hour; the ten- 
dency so far is rather to the latter. The pure 
gold of character is the real wealth of any, 
country, but it is not so diligently sought aa 
the grosser article. 

The West is /to be shaped, morally, for bet- 
r or for worse. The Roman Catholics are 
making extensive and far reaching plans for 
the upbuilding of their church. Protestants 
are on the alert, but hardly as vigorous and 
well organized. 

A long growth has about determined the 
condition of Christianity in the East: in the 
West and the uneducated South it is undeter- 
mined. Few realize how much more interest- 
ing, stimulating and paying is effort in an open 
field like the latter, then in the fixed position 
of the former. There it is like a steady bom- 
bardment between old forts and hulks, that 
pound away forever with little chaugc; but 
here, in the West and among the semi-heathen 
of the South.it is like a dashing attack in the 
open; there is earnestness, response, a lack of 
immaculate propriety, but plenty of straight 
out manliness: not so much "respectability" 
as aspiration and push for better things among 
difficulties and temptations in which men 
sometimes fall, but they rise up and goat it 
, again. The heroes are in the iron age. 

The workers get small pay in this world, 
but are ready and hopeful for the next. 
A good wav to study geography etc. 
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people when traveling. Most of 
my information about Idaho is gathered 
from a chance acquaintance on the cars, who 
represents Idaho in the great Denver indus- 
trial exhibit this summer. 

I met a man who had lived twelve years in 
Nevada, and was moving to Dakota. 

Nevada ought not be a state, it has about 
10.000 people, and is thinning out; min- 
ing is not very satisfactory there. It was 
made a state for political or party reasons ; tho 
folly of it is more and more apparent. 

A day at Denver is interesting; the city is a 
marvel of fine buildings and of municipal per- 
fection in every way. One comes to it in its re- 
mote splendor as an Eastern pilgrim to the shin- 
ing city of hia prophet. It, is a surprise among 
the wild mountains. By i contrast, it seems 
magnificent. The good and the ungodly are 
both there. The exhibition of western resources 
was fine: minerals prevailed; but the grain 
made no mean show. The town of "Greeley" 
through which we passed, has a prosperous 
well watered look. I: could not but notice 
in the cars, a lady returning East after sev- 
in Denver, with - • 



ment of two artesian wells in E istern Colorado 
and one in Dakota. If successful they may 
marvelously change the present outlook of 
these and like regions. Water would make 
even the "bad lands" blossom like the rose, 
and open to settlement anil to the poor of all 
nations millions of acres now not arable. 

There is, however, a steady "marchiog a- 
long" of the edge of frontier settlement be- 
yond the line of sufficient rain. The Eastern 
portion of Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota, are 
well watered and good for agriculture; about 
■n half of each is dry and best a- 
graziog; crops are uncertain, farm- 
ers can count ou about one in three. 

We are riding s at this moment, through 
Western Kansas, viewing some fine fields of 
corn, the best crop in three years— which em- 
igrants have ventured into, risking far 
than farmers in the E;istern 
on account of the scarcity of rain. 

We. pass an interesting settlement of Men- 
nonites, a thrifty c\ass of non coinbatnuts, ex- 
iles from Russia, invited thero long since, by 
the Czar, under promise of exemption from 
„ litary duty, but it being of late forced upon 
them.they have sold out and emigrated in large 
numbers to this country, settling in Kansas, 
Dakota and elsewhere. They have sold out 
their Russian goods and corfie, not in pover- 
erty, but have begun here in the simplest, 
wisest way to build up. They spend the 
summer on their farms, but winter in their 
villages. America wilVgain by Russia's folly. 

My companion says that the "timber culture 
act" by which one hundred and sixty acres 
may be taken up, provided a man has, during 
ten years, cultivated eight acres of timber, 
is taken advantage of in many cases, 
as a speculation, to sell to somebody. The 
real homesteader who takes land along side, 
does a good thing, but the law allows two 
vears for plowing etc: and the speculator us- 
,lly holds it, does nothing, and sells, if he 
can, at an advance within the two years. 

The cars are crowded, noisv and patriotic, 
for the "Grand Army of the Republic'' meets 
inTopeka tomorrow, to be addressed by Sen- 
ator Blaine, speaker Keifcrand others; sixteen 
thousand ex soldiers are expected and provid- 
ed for. The citizens will open thuir houses, 
and the American Eagle will scream. 

Eastern Kansas is wonderfully fertile: one 
hundred miles around Kansas City is a garden 
spotv The city stands on a bluff:- on.tho river 
edge, are warehouses and heavy operations 
generally: above, a well laid out, undulating 
city, around which my drive, with acorn 
panion of college and earlier days, was in- 
teresting. 

"How civilized and elegant these western 
cities are" iB the inner thought of one who 
lives East, with a suspicion that they are 
going ahead -of anything, but he speaks ap- 
prtrvingly of what they are trying to do out 
West. 

Stopped a day in St Louis to see the Indus- 
trial School, connected with Washington Un- 
iversity, of which Rev. Dr. William G. Eliot 
is president. The University was,built by Dr. 
Eliot, and has become a far reaching power, 
a force in western civilization, the value of 
which is beyond all estimate. 

St. Louis l.aa nobly responded to the efforts 
of a noble man; what she has given to Wash 
ington University she will-get back an hun- 
dred fold. 

It is a many-sided institution. "Mary Iusti- 



plendid 
story building filled with 
variety of tools; lathes for i 
ges, etc with a steam engin 
spacious shops ; thers are re 
and drawing. It was to oue 
visited It. in Septem'ier,in much improved con- 
dition. It is eagerly sought for. Prof Wood- 
ward's soul was satisfied the day before, when 
lie had to say to a rich man's son who wished 
ake a course of manual labor instruction: 
room for you." Thero are over 
hundred in attendance. 
It is no experiment. It is the neaiest to 
perfection of the true method of training head 
and hand together I know of. The same plan 
is pursued, at the BnMoo School of Technolo- 
gy, but so far as teaching trades is concerned, 
the St Louis school iB far ahead, of the one in 
Boston. \ 

Our civilization demands this sort of thing. 
The trouble is that while people theoretically 
believe in practical education^ they aio_ not 
ready to throw large puins of/money into it as 
they fi 
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tremendous hold, -and ire not in the 
least experimental. Pe$le wi(l have such 
schools when they will nay for them. Labor 
schools are the most expensive kintl. They 
require two sets of teachers fare business skill, 
and a variety of material and of appliances of 
which ordinary schools never dream of. As 
in every thing else, the better and more com- 
plete tho product the more it costs. You 
cannot say "Pay your money and take ' your 
choice" but you must pay more for industrial 
education. * \ 

I may here remark that such a labor schools)* 
as at Washington University belongs rather 
to a high civilization. The student'B personal 
support is assured by the accumulated saying 
of educated generations. There is notidng to 
do, but to go directly at tho special wejrk in 
hand. ' * 

At Hampton, for instance, and in like 
schools for like people, the bread and butter 
and clothes question, is primary if not para- 
mount. They must have something to eat 
before they can bo taught. So we pay 
them for their work instead of, as in St. 
Louis, being paid for what work we give 
them. We cannot make fancy or ideal 
articles; we must makecarts, wagons, window 
and door frames and building material, shoes, 
harness and tin ware; make horse shoes, and 
raise asparagus, cabbage, peas, potatoes, wheat 
and corn, that we can sell or eat/or it will bo 
all up with us. In doing this/our workmen 
learn much, not 60 throughly anil nicely, and 
quickly, as by the Russian method, but per- 
haps better for the rougher life and experience 
of the south and west. A round,* character 
rather than mere technical skill isour point. 
The morale of the one is nssjmed, in the other 
it is to be created. > 

They wish to nuke a specialist; we wish to 
make a self reliant man. They chisel daintily 
away at one who is "heir of all the ages 1 ' to 
make him a little more perfect. WiiJrcw from 
the raw material men who have tofno out of 
deep darkness and wrong, without inheri- 
tance, but of savage nature, the best-.pro duct 
we can. and care as much to infuse, it with a 
spiritual life and Divine energy as witu.knowt- 
edge of the saw, and plane, and hoc. Buch 
work is full of inspiration and interest.N It 
drags only because few appreciate the tremen- 
dous drain on the skill and resources required 
to convert Bay 130.00(^00 worth of labor ren- 
dered every year, into cash,! to pay for /tho 
food that four hundred people eat skid (the 
clothes they wear. Many help; a few purlin 
tueir thousands at the point of exigency. 1 

There must be a differeuce in the education- 
al methods of the races in our country a^icjil- 
sand years behind the whites in tho line of de- 
velopment. Is it fair to say tbey are beloa us I 

At Washington, to arrange for fifteen more 
Indians, chiefly girls, for the rapidly finishing 
"Winona" Lodge. 

Sept. 17(A At Hampton again to push "Wi- 
nona" and other buildings for the coming tide 
of Indian and Negro studenta that threatens to 
be larger than ever this fall. 
This ends our Western correspondence, on- 
gallant escort through the Yellow- 
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(taff will, aa we are trying to penoade him 
to do,re|>ort the adventure* of hia party which 
Jeft as at the Geysers, and fonnd their way 
back to Fort Snelling through the Big Horn 
monntaina, and via Fort Caster. in the hope of 
mme, which abounds there. It couldn't but 
be interesting wilh Jack Bean. and Murray and 
bis mules, and the trophies of Jack a unerring 
rifle, taking the trail through that wild 
country. _ , 

The party scattered at Ogden. 

The "Parson" h»s returned to his post ol 
duty near Bunker Hill : the South Carolinian 
maker of tea, is sitting on the Spanish Claims 
Commission, adjusting national differences: 
the Colonel, who cife so near sliding into 
the depths of the Great Canon, la managing 
the affairs of the U. S. Court of Claims, hap -f 
py with his ba'iies. The college boys after some 
serious Bickness— perhaps they were too ten- 
der for such roughnets— are back at their 
bonks, excepting one (who nearly Bplit open 
his bead in a mad plunge into the Yellow- 
stone river after a wounded duck.) whoislrav 
eling abroad for Ins health, and improving any 
opportunity of studying the methods of the 
Industrial schools ol the continent, hoping to. 
bring back some facts or thoughts that 
benefit our efforts in that direction. 

' ^ 8. C. A. 

FBOM A BOUTHERH 8TA HDPOIHT. 

Wc are happy to receive the following 
Tjnaoltcitcd testimony to the Tesu ita : 
Hampton's work, from a Southern County 
Superintendent of schools, under whom 
many of its graduates hnve taught. Simi- 
lar letters have frequently been received 
in the past, and we hope .many more 
may be received in the future. 

Staunton. Va. Dec. 15th. 1882. 
Gbn. S. C. Armstrong, • 
Dear Oen'l; 

I have ailed the position of County Super- 
intendent School for Augusta Co., Va., for 
four years. As mv term of service is near its 
expiration, and I do not suppose I shall be re- 
tained, I take the liberty of the oppoituni- 
ty afforded me, by the rei-eption of your re- 
port for the year ending June 30th, 1883, to 
thank you for what I conceive you have done 
for the education of the Negro race in our 
state and so far as I can, by my encourage- 
ment and approbations, to uphold your hands 
in so good a 'work. Since I have been in 
nfHco, I havo used all the inducements I could - 
offer to get hold of your graduates, and ■ y.'ar 
by- year our number has increased, and w her- 
ever they have been located there has been 
visible improvement in the tone of education- 
al sentiment. These graduates, so f.ir as 1 have 
noticed, have been morally correct, been dili- 
gent in their business, and have made good 
progress with their schools, their manners 
show unmistakably the benefit Hampton has 
been to them, and with all right thinkin 
people will do more to give them weight in 
any communitv than the roost decided and 
boisterous political bias, whether in the di- 
rection of one parly or the other. With 
great respect and with the kindest wiaheB of 
the season for you and yours ; I remain, my 
dear sir. 1 

Your obedient servant, 

Charles Grattan. 
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you some account of our golden ueddino, 
which took place on the 2nd of Octol«r. 

According to a record in our old family Bi- 
ble, I am eighty yeari old this 27th day of 
ov. 1882, and Mrs 8. is seventy-three. 
You are aware perhaps, that In 1805, we 
had a furlough from the Prudential Committee, 
to leave our work for one year — return home 
sit to our friends in New England, 
New York, and elsewhere, with the hope 
that such vacation would so recuperate our 
health, sa to add ten more years to our mis- 
sionary life. Well, here we are, hsvirg re- 
ceived seventeen years ; and, for aught that 
now appears, three more may be given us, 
before we go hence. 

. The bounds of course are set, over which 
■ve cannot pass But we feel conscious that 
we are still doing good ; instructing the igno- 
rant, healing the sick, entertaining missiona- 
ries and evangelists, who are running to 
abd fro, carrying good news, and glad tidings 
to the destitute. 

Enclosed please find a picture, which I have 
just received from Mr. Montano's photo- 
graph gallery. If you do not regconize the 
rigirml, please »Bk Gen Armstrong if it ro- 
linds him of any person whom he saw when 
n a late visit to Honolulu. 
Mrs Smith unites with me in Christian sa- 
lutations to yourself and Mrs. Marshall, to 
General Armstrong, and to all co laborers 
in that blessed Institution. 

Most truly yours, 
^ • ■ Lowell Smith. 



resolve that from the wreck of alavery we 
shall find a way "to rise in." Though not by 
the same methods, we can with the same res- 
olution, be as successful as a race as he was aa 
an individual. 

We can do more for Africa in the United 
States than wecan in Africa. That great con- 
tinent, Bublime even in its- darkness, may be 
called with extreme appropriateness a vast con- 
tinental hospital with iu hundreds of millions 
of unspritualized pa'ients. It is our duty here to 
furnish medicine from the great dispensaries 
of this country, to raise up skilled and expe- 
enced nurses who can diagnose spiritual dis- 
ease and prescribe for iguoiance. It is our 
duty to send forth all the remedial influences 
possible to quicken into life, and spiritual vi- 
tality tne grea> Dead Sea of human existence 
that slretcnea in almost unbroken gloom from 
end to eud o"f Africa. But -to rush amidst the 
pestilence and ueouie victims when our mission 
was to be saviors would be melancholy iudeed. 
Firemen stand ou tile outside of burning 
buildings and fling water upon them instead 
of rushing into them and adding fuel to the 
flumes. 

Let u» help Africa by staying in America, 
where we can reuder the most desirable as- 
sistance. — The Industrial Herald. 
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1H00MPETEKT WHITE TEACHERS. 

The evils justly complained of In the 
following letter must disappear in time 
from all the South as they have from the 
better parts of it, with the enlightenment 
and growth of public sentiment. The de- 
mands on all teachers, whether white or 
colored, are sure to increase and in the di- 
rection not of superficial show but of 
thoroughness, and character. 

Va., Nov. 17, 188 

3. 

My last letter to you was written at , 

where I taught school last winter and spring; 
I have a school this session only a few miles 
from home, so I walk to school and back 
home every day, which makes it much mors 

pleasant than it was at , for then I 

could only get home about once in a month; 
my school is much smaller than the last one 
that r^taught. I have only 28 scholars enrolled, 
But after the work season is over 1 shall have 
many more. The colored people have never 
had but one colored teacher before me, and 
it has been six years since they had one; dur- 
ing those six years the school has been taught 
by white teachers picked u p here and there by 
the Trustees and appointed to teach the peo- 
ple's children much against their wishes. 1 am 
sorry to say that a grjkt deal of wrong is 
committed by schoolVrustees in various parte 
of the country in that particular direction;! 



FROM A VETERAN MISSIONARY. 

One of the pioneer missionaries to the 
Sandwich Islands, enjoying a green old 
age, in the soft air ol hia tropical Qcld of 
labor, Bends a pleasant greeting with a 
generous contribution to the Southern 
"Workman. 

Honolulu, Nov. 27th, 1882 . 
To J. F. B. Marshall, 
Dear Sir; 

Inclosed please find the sum of five dollars, 
for the Southern Workman .Too may send 
me one copy for the year 1883, and the other 
lour to some of your poor, but worthy gradu- 
ates, and thus oblige, 

Moat truly yours, 
Lowell Smith. 

P. 8. We are much interested in the South- 
ern Workman, and regret that we are not 
able to do more. 

It ia very obvious that your Institution is 
doing a great and good work, both for the 
Africans, and also for the Indians of the Unit- 
ed States of AmjHca. And we hope and 
trufiF. that, through the co operation of the 
American Colonization Society, tome of your 
mdnatel may ere long go aa missionaries to 
the dark continent of Africa itself. 

We have recently mailed for yon, and Mm 
Marsh all, a small pamphlet, which will give 



AFRICA OR AMERICA? 

For many years the American Colonization 
Society has been laboring with monumental 
patience to effect the transmission of the col- 
ored people of the United States over tt>e At- 
lantic and settle them iD Africa. That the great 
majority of the members of this diBiingushed 
and venerable institution arc aciuattd by mo- 
tives of a nobly philanthropic character we do 
not for a moment lieBitate to bt-lieve. Their 
sacrifices have been important, thei r labor atu 
pendous. their courage superb. Recently the 
great African scholar and linguist, Dr, Blydcn, 
has thrown the weight of his exicnBive it,flu 
favoroi the same movement. But the 
Society haa mad**- but Blow progress against 
the tremendous force of opinion opposed to it. 
arguments have in every instance been dou- 
■ answered, its logical cannonry invariubly 
ked, and the voice, pen, and the eloquence 
eventB have poured into the benevolent old 
craft of African Colonization, broad-Bides of 
irresistible demonstration that haa riddled Us 
vagaries and announced in language top clear 
for misinterpretation the wise ultimatum that 
the home of the American Negro is Vine/ica. 

Standing on Gamble's Hill and looking 
down on the Tredegar Iron Works, we see 
hundreds of colored workmen busil> engaged 
in the varioua occupations which such a scene 
of variegated labor demands. What would 
these rollers, heaters, rougher*, etc. do if 
placed on the shores of Africa next April? 
What material compensation would be giv- 
en them for the loss of their means of ear- 
ning their daily bread or the interruption of 
mechanical education? Ia Liberia ready to 
provide books, school-houses and teachers 
for the great army* of children who are now 
the beneficiaries of the free schools of the 
United States? What is there in her sur- 
roundiqgs, her antecedents, or what does she 
point to in the future; what El Doradoes 
does she contain, to warrant our pell mell 
crowding upon her shores? Such a universal 
immigration would be one of the seven won- 
ders of folly of the modern world. 
Here is our home. Ours by the toil of our fath- 
ud mothers, by the blood of our kiudred, 
by two and a/half centuries of wearying, 

aBing, crushing, labor. Ah, the gray hairs 

of the venerable old men who have crossed 
ith ub the Red Sea of God's providence, and 
lio toiled that others might rest, who saved 
that others might spend, who were ignorant 
that others might be wise, these gray hairs we 
say, tell us in deeper than human language, 



that those whose beads they cover, have won 
for us afliwless title to an imperishable inher- 
itance. If any people have a right to a resi- 
lience in the land of their birth, a right to be 
legalized by the Divine approbation and the 
acclaim of heaven and earth, they are the col j 
ored pet-pie of the United Slates. Imagine 
the Romans after ten centuries of warfare driv- 
en from out the gates of Rome; or England 
after long ages of struggle for constitutional 
liberty remanded to perpetual servitude in Si- 
beria' and the picture wuuld not be more graph- 
cially sorrow.ul than the expulsion or the lur- 
ing of the colored people from the United 
States. 

When Warren Hastings looked upon the 
beautiful estate that bad been the pride of his 
ancestors but which he could not call his own, 
a resolve grew in his soul to devote life, time 
and talents to its recovery. Through a career 
almost unparalleled in vicissitudes and prodi- 
gious in interest,) he adhered to that purpose, 
till the time came when he entered the old 
paternal home as lord and master. Bo let us 



Mr. Thomas was born 
ago. In February, 1608, he married Miss 
Rutgers. Uaugbter of Pelagic, the widow of 
Luuui Rutgers, the heir ol une of the wealthi- 
est ciuzeus ol t. St. Louis, alter whom one of 
the streets of the City has been named, ana 
she is now the possessor of the Rutgers estate, 
which is estimated as worth in the neighbor- 
hood ol $300,000. 

Mr B. Hicauian is the Neator of colored 
baroera in St. Luuis. who tuub the shop in 
the Laclede Hotel, and who nearly lorty 
jearB ago made smooth the chins of another 
generation m.Baruum'a Hotel. Hia fortune 
u> eauinaied at $5 ,000. 

CbarleB Starts, a cheery old veteran of six- 
ty uud yearn, is another colored citizen who 
has managed to make money and keep aomts 
of it. He owns a saloon and billiard r<>unj 
on Charily Ave., it .b said to be the largest 
colored establishment of the kind in (lit 
United Slates; also keeps a boarding house, 
mid Uie net results of bis industry foot up the 
respectable sum of $50,000. 
' A. T. Bertba, a carpenter and builder, has 
managed by strict attention to business, to roll 
an agreeable competence in the shape of a 
flourishing business and a nest egg laid of some 
$60,000. 

Charles Tyler, who runs a saloon for colored 
patrons on Eleventh,streetis worth from $25,- 
UUU to $30,000. 

Allred White, who has been a steward on 
the river for nearly forty years has accumulat- 
1 a fortune of aoout $3u,000. / 
Mrs. La_perday, whose family is the most 
aristocratic m colored aocial circles, ia report- 
ed to bo worth over $100,000.* 

Peler Nash a porter and room cleaner, has 
managed to save about $15,000. 
Mrs Wm. Robinson, widow of the late Pro 
feasor Robinson, who built the famous barber 
shop.is worth from $35,000 v> $10,000. 
Felix Dora, a partner of James P. Thomas 
in the Lindell Houae barber shop, is the own- 
er of $15,000,moat of which he made in the 
restanraut buaineas at R. and L. Junction. 

Jobu H. Johnson, caahier in the custom 
house, has made some $10,000, which he has 
judiciously invested. 

Among the colored capitalists in a smaller 
way may be counted Frank Dorsey, porter of 
Cotton Exchange, who owns $7,500; Charles 
Newton, principal of Colored school No, 3. 
5,000; J. H. Rector, principal of Colored 
School near Biddle street, $5,000; O. M. Wa- 
ring, principal of Sumner High School, $5,000; 
ArUiurD. LangBton, Bon of the United States 
Minister to llayti and principal of the colored 
school at Rock Springs, $5,000; W. P. Dy. 
whose saloon is the resort of the colored ari 
tooracy.$5,000; Rev. John Turner' $10,000; 
Rev. Jobu Ai. Wilksinon, $5,000;Frank Rob- 
inson, barber, $5,000. 

In medicine, there is Dr. D. P. Joneregmlsr 
practicing physician, a graduate of Nashville, 
Tenn. Medical Institute; in law there is Al 
bert Burgess, graduate of Ann Harbor; who 
has the confidence of his race and the respect 
of his associates at the bar, while the newspa- 
per business has James Wilson, editor and 
proprietor of the St. Louis Tribune; James 
Milton Turner and P. H. Murray, editors and 

Eroprietors of the St. Louis Advance, and W. 
[. Bell and A. J. Warner, editors and prop- 
rietor of the Freeman's Journal. 

All things considered, it mavt he admitted 
that financially and intellectually, the colored 
citizens of St. Louis *uo able to make a show- 
ing whose record cannot be but a source of 
pride to themselves and the race at large. 

-Ihe Industrial Herald. 



do not mean to Bay that white teachers are 
apable of teaching as colored, but 
Bach white teachers as are put in colored 
schools are, aa a general thing, men defective, 
morally, religiously, and not unfrequently in- 
temperate. I am told by the people here that \ 
their last teacher rarely ever c .me to school \ 

thout bringing a day's supply of whiskey, 
and if be failed to bring it when he came in 
the morning, he would go to the store at re- 
cess and get a supply then; such character* / [ 
can not get employment as teachers with/ { 
their own race; tbe whits people will not al* j V 
low them to come in their schools at all, bjn V 
the Trustees think they are good enough ifor 
the colored people. If the colored people in 
the country could get good white teacher* 
like those at Hampton, and who arc interested 
in the improvement of our race, and who 
could teach us with a spirit of philanthropy 
feeling that they were engaged in a grand and 
noble work, we would have but little to com- 
plain about, but it is not so with our white 
teachers iu the country, they care for little 
ipt their salary, and even iu that they will 
q teach for lower wages than good colored 
teachers will teach for. . Before I got the ap- 
pointment to my present school, I applied for 
school in another portion of the District 
ad offered my service for $25.00 per month, 
and a white man was present, and agreed to 
teach it for $20.00 per month, so of course 1 
didn't get it. While Hamptou and other 
high schools are preparing and sending ont 
good teachers every year to Bupply the color- 
ed echools, I think it is getting time to retire 



these white teachers and fill their places with 
good and well trained colored teachers. 

J learn th\t Hampton has a good many 

scholars this term from H , Co,, it is a 

good thing. I am glad^they are there, and 
hope they may do well. Remember me kind- 
ly to all who may know and ask about me, 
The papers you sent me last winter, I enjoy- 

1 ever so much. 

I must close, wishing to hear from you soo - 
I am yours respectfully, 



PICTURE PAPERS. 



We often laugh over the recrllection of the 
discomfiture of a literary friend by a speci 
men of small news boy. Tired of the impor- 
tunities of the young Arab, he put on a mock 
acowl,and solemnly said, "No use offering yoor 

n era to me my young friend, IdinCt know 
to rend." Quick as thought, the little mon- 
key whipped out another paper from his pack 
shouting, "Take a Frank Leslie, sir— picture 
paper — suited to the meanest capacity." It is 
needless to say that the reparteo brought him 
"thrice his fee" from the literatcur, amid an 
explosion of laughter from his companions. 

And th:it is the glory of a good illustrated 
paper, to be suited to all capacities, and the 
enjoyment of all. There ia no one with eyes 
■who does not like pictures. In our reading 
room at Hampton they are a very great advan- 
tage, and we can hardly have too many. The* 
llustrated papers are always in demand and 
constant use. This being the caae, we are 
very glad to add to the numlrer, the well 
known and long established Frank Leslies — 
both the Weekly and the Sunday Magazine. 
The pictures are abundant, good and inter- 
esting, the stories of harmless and superior 
character, and the general articles instructive 
and bright. As the colored race gains in 
general education, leading of one sort or an- 
other. is sure to flow in, and they will read 
what ia made attractive to them. Every good 
and pure popular paper is a missionary to ~ 
lift the public teste and keep out an 
amour.t U evil. 
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MIS8I0H WOBK IH MANITOBA. 

ADDRESS BY ARCHDBACOS KIBKBY. 



I told you I took my wedding tour to this 
Country. Well, our wedding tour lasted sev- 
enteen years and a half. Then.we went back 
to England to educate our children. It took 
ua three monthB to reach the seaboard, and 
in all that time we never slept in a bed. 
Once, as our canoe was shooting the rapids of 
the river, it Btruck a rock, whirled around in 
a moment, and capsized in the cold roaring 
water. In the providence of God, we were 
not swept away, but all succeeded in scrambling 
on to the rock. The other canoes shot past 
os, but when they found we were missing, 
tbe Indians landed and turned back, carried 
one canoe above where we were, pushed it 
out far into the river, and holding it by a 
rope, let it float down to us, so we all got safe 
to shore. I tell you this not to excite your 
sympathy, or make you tbink ua martyrs. We 
were not, and if/ we had been, it wouldn't 
signify. What could be too much to give or 
do for the Master? I tell you only to show 
you bow the work has to be done in those ut- 
termost parts of the earth. 

MISSION WORK. 

Since the first missionary went out in 1820, 
God has so blessed the work, that we have 
now four large dioceses, each presided over by 
its own devoted bishop. One of these, the 
Bishops of the north-western diocese, has 
established St. John's college, which he is 



the vowel sound. Now, take any word be- 
ginlng with the consonant b, that is to say, 
the words ha, be, li, bo, bu. These are in- 
dicated by an open triangle, its apex turn- 
ing as in the vowels. Their c, which has the 
Italian sound en, soft, as in chair, is repre- 
sented by a character resembling a written E, 
or a 8 backwards, for the first sound eha, 
the same with its loops turned down for eke, 
and so on. D, looks like a horse-shoe, or 
rather a u, with the same variety of position. 
Sketch this out for yourselves, and you will 
have a clear idea of how the Chippawayans 
can learn to read and write in a month. That 
is all there ib of it, except to provide for a 
few final consonant sounds, which are indicat- 
ed by little dots, or lines, in various positions, 
placed at the end of the syllables they termi- 
nate. 

The Indians wore bo eager to learu, that 
when one party was In my room, I had to nail 
the door fast to keep the others out. But 
how about those two great evils, the trader 
had warned me to keep still about? The 
greatest difficulty was, in their Shamuoism;— 
witch-worship. Their medicine men are des- 
perate characters,- and hold the people in per- 
fect awe and terror. If any one falls sick, 
he is never supposed to die a natural death. 
The medicine man tells them; "Well, your 
friend is dead j th*t ia-because somebody bus 
hired another medicine man to bewitch him, 
and they have paid more for the bad medicine 
■ than you have paid me to cure him." Tbe 
poor people believe it, and when they full 



determined shall be, and which he is making sick, "often die from fear, believing thi 
as enod as any school can be. Another is bewitched. In my meetings, I had two chiefs 



ny school can 
the Bishop of Saskatchewan, Bishop McLean, 
a most excellent man, whom I heard the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury introduce at a con- 
vention in London, in his grave and solemn 
tones, thus: "I have the great pleasure 
to introduce to you my highly esteemed 

brother, the Bishop of the Bishop of 

I am afraid I cannot get the name exactly 
right, but it sounds to me like the Bishop of 
Catch all-you can." Another most noble man 
1b over the northern diocese, among the Es- 
quimaux. 

We have now between Bixty and seventy 
missionaries, and one half of them are natives, 
I am glad to Bay, for we are determined that 
these Indian Christians shall not be held in 
leading Btrings; we give them officeB in the 
church as fast as they arc fit for them. They 
can reach their people, and teach them, as 
we cannot. I heard a sermon from one of 
them in his own language, on tbe text "There 
remaineth, therefore, a rest to i he people ot God. 
"Brothers." he said, "Brothers, do you 
hear? A rest of joy, a rest of peace, a rest 
of purity! Liok over the side of your canoes 
into the water, and you will Bee there your 
image. The more calm the water is, the more 
perfect is the image. So does the Great Fa- 
ther look down from above, to see His own 
image in our hearts. The more holy they are, 
the more pure they are, the more peaceful 
they are, the more perfect will His image be. 

Brothers do you hear? The rest remaineth, 
It ia not promised here; it remaineth for us, 
it waits for us; Yet it doea begin here, and 
when you are in sorrow, that rest remaineth ; 
and when we come to the hour of death, it 
still remaineth; and when we awake in 
eternity, it remaineth eternally; a rest for the 
people of God." 

When I first made an expedition to Alaska, 
to a region where a missionary had then nev- 
er been, five hundred Indians* were collected 
there t.t the trading station. They all gath^ 
ered about me, wanting to shake hands. 
When I went into the trading house, the tra- 
der said to me, "You'll get along first rate 
with them, if you go to* work right. Don't 
eay a single word against polygamy or Sha- 
munism. If you keep clear of those you can 
do good." I thought to myself, I don't ace 
exactly how I am to do good, and let alone 
such evils as polygamy and witchcraft; 
But I kept my own counsel. I went out to 
the Indiana and said to them, Will you put 
yourselves under Christian instruction? They 
said yes. Well, I eaid, I will have a bell rung 
at six o'clock every morning, when the Bun is 
there, and then at six o'clock in the evening, 
when the sun is there. Then will you come 
together to hear what 1 have totellyou?"Yes." 
"Through the day, I will see you in little 
parties, in my room, to teach you to read." 

Now you can't teach Indians to read at 
Hampton in three months, can you? But I 
could teach any average Indian there how to 
read, and to write home, in his own language 
in one month. How is that? I'll tell you, and 
it iB very curious. Every Indian tcerd in 
that language is a syllable, and almost every 
word ends in a vowel. A missionary who 
went out there noticed this, and conceived a 
plain wonderfully successful to reduce the 
language to writing, in Buch a simple way 
that, as I have said, it can be taught in a 
month. Their vowel Bounds are five a, e, i, 
o u, with the Italian pronunciation. In the 
alphabet, the a ■ sound is represented by a 
triangle with the apex turned to tbe left ; *, the 
same turned down ; t, the same turned up ; o, 
turned to the right; u ( the same as o, bnt 
with a dot over it. Now fir the idea that it 
is the poeiiien of the oharaoter thai 



seated at my right hand, and two at my left 
hand, and the medicine man in a scat by him- 
self right in front of me. After awhile, when 
I had gained some influence over my people, 
I felt that the time had como for the attuck. 

I Baid to tbe medicine man before them all. 
"Now Sonaldi, you say that you have pow- 
er to kill by witchcraft. Well, you try it on 
me. Don't you touch me, don't throw your 
spear at me, don't do what any common 
man would do, but go stand off there by the 
r. and shake your rattle, holler, shout, see 
fall down. If I do, let all the people say, 
that what you say is true; if not, let them say 
it is all false." This made a stir* the people 
looked. Sonaldi fidgeted about, and at last 
said he didn't want to hurt mo. "Oh, thank 
you," I said, "but never mind that, I'll take 
all the risk. Go abend ; go through all your 
incantations, let the people see whether Sham- 
unism is true or false." Of course he didn't 
do it. He stayed at home, and sulked for a 
few days, and then came to Bee me. and ask 
for instruction. The power of Shamuuism 



for each day as it passed, marking every Sun- 
day as it came by a notch all round the stick, 
so as to be sure to keep every "praying day." 

I do sometimes pray God, that those of ub 
who are now so much the first in privileges, 
may not be the last in reward. 

When I got back once more to Fort 
SimpBon, as my canoe approached the shore 
at eleven o'clock at night, an Indian came 
down to the water's side, and shouted to me 
words which I hardly could believe. "This 
day haa come to us a minister like your- 
Bet " It was bo. Tbe good Bishop had sent 
a missionary to be Btationed only two hundred 
and fifty miles from me at the next station, 
"so as to be near you." "No,"Isaid; "no, go 
to Yukon, to the people I have just left, and 
God's blessings go with you." It did. He 
went to Yukon, worked faithfully there, un- 
der many hardships, at one time being three 
days without anything to cat, and now four- 
teen bundred converts belong to his church. 

I want the church in America to send two 
missionaries to meet Mr. McDowell, and bring 
all Alaska under the charge of tbe Episcopal 
church. Why not, and quickly, before the 
traders ruin everthing with their whiskey, 
and such atrocious acts ns we read of the oth- 
er day? A ship lying at anchor ; a gun going 
off, and killing a man. The tribe went to the 
ship and asked for two hundred blankets in 
reparation, and why not? Would that have 
paid them for the loss of their hunter and 
friend? Instead of considering the complaint 
and m iking any reparation, the white men 
blew up their whole village! If such things 
are permitted, the' Indians will never take your 
religion. 

- Some people say the Indians are passing a- 
way. If you think so, then, in God 'a name, 
give them an inheritance in that land which 
shall not be taken away from them! 



TO THE HAMPTON STUDENTS. 

My dear young Jriende; 
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broken among the people, and before 'I tJims, our intellectual Acuities, our physical 
man himself, was rfiVrength, 



eetiugs, and speaking 



j toretu 
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sad than " It might have beeu?" How much 
we might have accomplished, if we bad made 
a diligent and faithful usu of our opportuni- 
ties! The Apostle Paul in his 2nd Epistle to 
the Corinthians says: "We beseech you that 
ye receive not the grace of God in vain." 
Grace means Jntor, gift} Although St. Paul, 
in this verse, refers to the greatest of all God's 
gifts to man, — redemption through His dear 
Son and sanctificatiou through His Holy Spir 
it,— we may apply tbe Apostle'suflectionaieen- 
trcaiy to any grace, gift, or talent, that we 
have received from God; our moral peicep 



lert there, that 
standing up in ou; 
for God before the 
When tbe time c 
the chiefs came to me, and said, 
you stay? Before you came we i 
mals running about in the thick 
knowing where we were going. Wow it is 
as if you had taken a hatchet and made a 
path for ub, and showed us the way to the 
fight. But if you go we may lose it again." 
"Oh," I said, "I must go home to Fort Simp- 
son. I have my people there to take care of." 
"Will you not come to ub next year again?'' 
they plead. "Well," I said, "If I do, will you 
promise me one thing? Sonaldi. will you 
promise me not to conjure again?" He took a 
long time to answer, but then promised, and 
when un Indian makes a deliberate promise, I 
have always found him to keep it. "Will 
you young men follow the way I have Bhown 
you, and teach it to the people as far as you 
know? Mothers wil^you never again throw 
your little girl babies out into the snow?" 
The poor things, more than one o( them, had 
confessed to me that they bad doue this dread- 
ful thing, rather than permit them to grow 
up yo the sorrows they bad experienced. 
They promised mo with tears runuing down 
their cheeks. I declare, that if God had never 
letme accomplish anything else among them, 
I thould bless his name for that. 

The next spring, I went all the way back 
to them by canoe. They came with joy to 
meet me. But the young men of one tribe, 
said sadly; "We are not men. We shall have 
to holdourhcads down." "Why, what do 
you meau by that? What have you done?" 
I asked. "We have not kept all your Words. 
We promised not to work, and hnnt on Sun- 
day. In the winter we got out of food, we 
were*very hungry, we could find no game. 
At last a herd of deer came, but it was Sun- 
day. We said, no, we must not shoot ; but we 
were very hungry. At last we said, we will 
fire once, and if we do not hit any, we will 
not fire again, whatever happens to us, but if 
we hit any, we will think God is not angry. 
We fired and one deer fell. Then we thought 
God is not angry, so we went after them and 
got more. If we had not, we should have starv- 
ed. Do you think God is angry with tut" 
You may be sure 4f what I said. God loves 
mercy rather than sacrifice. 

On one old man's neck I saw a stick, hung 
by a small chain. I asked him what that was 
for, and he took it off and showed it to me; 
heiyouse.it. Ht had mad. on it a notch 



time, money, influence 
every" opportunity of improvement. And He 
will expect us to give an account of the use 
uia io of all these talents. 

When you, my dear friends, entered the 
Hampton Institute last fall, some of you for 
the first time, but the largeF number to resume 
your studies, the text mentioned above dwelt 
on my mind with reference to you, and I have 
from time to time earnestly prayed that you 
might make a faithful use o/yynur gr«at priv- 
ileges. With eminently qualified and faithful 
teachers; with a Principal who is always on 
the wutch to promote, jour temporal and eter- 
nal welfare, and secure for you every means of 
improvement; with buildings especially adapt- 
ed to your comfort and convenience, and appara 
tus to elucidate your text-books; and with a 
residing physican to instruct you in the laws 




frequently fail, and ( 
when you retire at night. Bat you aunt not 
be disappointed at frequent failures and slow 
progress; old habits are not easily changed. 
Be patient with yourselves, and, when you fail, 
try, and try again Relying upon the strength 
which is promised to those who sincerely ask 
for it, continue thest>uggle until you are vic- 
torious. Cheered by an approving conscience, 
you will find the difficulties in your path les- 
sen, and the i ff- »rt at self-conquest, which was 
at first painful, will become pleasant. 

Above all, every one of you, without excep- 
tion, obtain the oue thing needful, — the pearl 
of great price, — and thus fill the most earn- 
est desire of those who have charge over you, 
— your Pa3tor, Principal and your teachers.— 
the language of whose hearts iB: " We, as co- 
workers with God. beseech jou that ye receive 
not the grace of God in vain." 

Your Bincere friend. 

M. A. L. , 



HOLIDAY GIFIS FOR KANSAS FEEED- 
MEN. 

We regret that the following appeal 
from a noble work heretofore di scrined 
in our columns, reached us too late for 
insertion in our last number. The holi- 
days are past^but there are some hearts 
whose^hrisLmas fires burn all tbe year. 
To suffi we commend it ( 
And ne left his poor behind— 
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1 Ye do for your Lord i 



"A DWELLING AND DOIlMJTOItY MUST BE rtUILT. 

A few hundred dollars have been contributed 
and spent in getting stone for this much need- 
ed building. Can we not get some of the 
money that would be ppent for holiday gifts 
this Christmas and New Year's for~our work 
of aiding tbe abused, degraded and neglected 
ex-slaves in becoming useful Americans; in 
learning and practicing trueJ?pnnoh>les of 
fellowship and government It^appears to 
be admitted by all the hen judges in the 
colored educational work that industrial train- 
ing is what is most needed. We are con- 
veniently located for hundreds of colorsd 
yoi ng men and women in the states of Arkan- 
lian Territory. 



of health in order that you may enjoy a 
body with a sound mind, how great a 
inducements you have to be "diligent in busi- 
ness." Recognizing all these favors as gifts 
from God, you will surely desire to fulfil the 
remainder of tbe Apostle's injunction, and be 
'■ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." 

Every one of you possesses tbe talent of in- 
fluence, especially tbe members of the Senior 
Class, who ought to give a tone to the whole 
School, having enjoyed itd benefits for a long- 
er time than other students. I hope they will 
second the efforts of their teachers by shed- 
ding the pure, bright light of an upright ex- 
ample, and by encouraging their school-fellows 
to implicit obedience, uphold their teacher's 
hands. Those who have happily "chosen 
the good part," may, thus, render acceptable 
service to iheir Divine Master. What agloriuus 
privilege to be the servants of Christ, work- 
ing in His Btrength and walking under His 
banner, testifying by their walk and conver- 
sation their allegiance to Him ' ■ whoae they are 
and whom they serve." 

Man has been called "a bundle of habitB." 
It is very truo that habit has much to do with 
the formation of character, for good or evil. 
Your teachers take great pains to train you in 
habits of order, industry, punctuality, accura- 
cy, attention to little, as well as great, duties, 
truthfulness, courtesy, charity, and, in fact, 
all the habits which will fit you to be useful 
and happy men and women. They hope that 
after three years training in these good habits 
at the Hampton Institute, you will continue 
to practice them through life. 

In order to help yourselves in self-improve- 
ment, I would advise you to write a list of 
points in which you most 



We hnve a farm of 400 acres, well improved. , 
and Btocke-1, outbuildings, shops, tools, etc., | 
enough for a school of 100 pupils, and the 
pupils are anxious to come, but we have no/ \ 
building for them to live in. Can we not 
have the money so that the house can be ready 
to occupy by the fall of 1883? We estimate 
that, with the cheapness of our material anrP 
labor, we can build and furnish a house htrge 
enough for 50 pupils, with 25 sleeping rooms 
each large enough for two pupils, and' other 
necessary rooms, such as kitchen, dining, wash 
room, etc., for an average cost of $200 each. 
We will give to each person or association 
contributing that amount of money the privi- 
lege of naming one room in the building, the 
name to be inscribed on the door ins ead of a 
number. Then the pupils ocupying that room 
will understand from whence the money came . 
with which it was built and furnished ; and to 
the individual or association who will contri- 
bute the largest amount, we will give the 
privilege of naming the building, and also 
the privilege of furnishing the plnr/ of the 
building, to be approved by the board of di- 
rectors. The money need not ncccessarily be 
" | paid now, bat when enough has been sub- 
ribed to insure the completion of the |)uild- 



Reader, no'doubt there are individuals or 
associations with whom you are acquainted 
that would be glad to aid us in this work. 
Will yo" act as an agent and get their dona- 
tion or subscription aud forward to any of 
the following persons? 
Elizabeth L. Comstock, Rollen, Michigan; 
Mary Moore. Poughkcepsie, New YorkM 
Isaac Gibson, 802 F Sfreet, Washington, D.C. 
E. Folgcr, Carthage, Missouri. 
Elizi Schooley, Springdalo la. 
E. Haworlh, Varck, Cherokee Co., Kansas. 
L. II Pickeriog, Supt. A. & I Institute, Col- 
umbus, Kansas." 



HORSFORD'3 ACID ^HOSPHATE 

1H DYSPEPSIA L 

FRANCIS H. ATKINS, A. A. Stfrgeon, . 
8. A., says: " For dyspepsia, whether in the 
lean or corpulent, in nervous debility and 
night sweats of consumption, it has commonly i 

f;iven speedy benefit, and some of my army 
riends are quite enthusiastic over it. 




THE YOUTH'S COMPAHIOK, 

Of Boston, la a tprlghtlr. entortalnlna paper. 4e- 
serredlr popular. andTs, without twit 
of It. kfo.Tpubllshed la America. It Is flHed to oyer- 
nowinft »itli tbe choicest oriKina) matter, of iodine. 

slflcdacharactorthatltneTertal 

and amuse, and Is welcomed In I 
and vnunr alike. Rorlal .tori« will H 
tho youia'i Com 
W. U. Howells, \ 
and J. T. Trowbi 
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SOKAPS FROM THE 80HOOL-BOOH. 
I willowDone is often at ft Iom, for just 
what to keep one division busy while another 
isjttcmng. Perhaps one of the newest things 
at work in our schools is the use of cards in 
fancy shapes. The idea was suggested by an 
associate teacher, who collected alf the vari- 
ioas forms she could get, — birds, fish, boots, 
leaves, rocks, stars, and the like.' This she 
did not find ranch trouble in doing, as many 
of the stori-s issue these cards for' advertise- 
ments, tlien the children aided very mater- 
ial); in the work, many adding their- mito to 
the general collection. 

As a preliminary exercise the.children watch- 
ed the teacher trace the outline of her hand 
on the board in crayon; then they were allow- 
ed to follow with the pencil the outlines 'of 
their tiny hands on their slates. 

The idea having been given, the cards were 
distributed, one child receiving a card in the 
form of a fish, or a bird, or a boot. '"Make 
as many as you can," was the general direct 
ion to the class; when they were left to them- 
selves, while a recitation was carried on with 
another division. A few pleasant remarks 
when glancing at the results delighted the 



child: 
"Do yoi 
ker and 
This ( 



'Why, you ( 
keep a boot-stor 
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i little fisherman. ' 
" You are a ba- 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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TEH LESSONS ON KINDNESS TO ANI- 
j HALS. 
FOURTH LESSON. 

All-F»th4r! who on HercT's throne 
HaaT'e. Thy dumbcreatnres' faintest moan,- 
Thy lovelbe o ira. and oura eball be 
Returned In deeda to theao and Thee. 

Rev. H. B. Carpenter. 
THE HORSE' 
(To be read tt> pupils by Primary Teachers.) 
On one of the most travelled roads, just ont 
of tbe great city of London, England, at the 
foot of a hill is hong this sign:— 

I "HORSE'-l PETITION TO HIS DRIVER." 

"Up the hill whip me not, 
: Down the hill hurry me not, n 

! . In the stable forgot ine not, 

Of hay and grain rob me not. 
Of clean water atlnt me not. 
With sponge and brush neglect me not, 
Of soft dry bed deprive mo not. 
When (dele or cold chill me not? 
With bit or rein Jerk me not. 
And, when angry, strike fne not." 

To which shonld be added:— 

Wit* HgU cfiect rein, cluck me net. 

And do not co.er my eyes with blinders. . 

Mankind can never pay trie debt they owe 
to the horse. Without him, our carts and 

agons, and carriages, and saddles, and slerls 
and sleighsin winter would lie useless We 
would be compelled to ride oxen, or go on 
foot. Horses are now found i 



-gradually pi i 
rical shapes were added to me slocK. These 
the children used as they had the card forms, 
only that they learnei tonmkea symmetrical 
arrangement about a center. These designs, 
(for I hey are really designs) figure to their 
childish imagination as plans for marble floors, 
oilcloth, patch-woik. elc. It was really 
wonderful, the clever designs that these little 
folks produced from what seemed the most 
meager material. Frequently n child would 
show from the result on his slate that he had 
little or no idea of symmetrical arrangement. 
But when both a good and poor design, with 
the square or circle for a unit had been drawn 
upon the board, he was led to sec that there 
whs no beauty in an arrangement pf squares 
and circles scattered over the slate promis- 
cuously and that it was possible to arrange, ia 
such a way that the result would be pleasing 



to the 

This fall, rem 
readily recogni: 
woods and roadside 



nbering how few people can 
the common trees of the 
d call them by name, 
incidental to the regular work with plant-les- 
sons, I called attention to the leaf of this or 
that particular tree. I bad already made a 
collootiou of the ioavoe of the oak, maple, 
elm, etc, by pressing them between old ni 
papers, — these leaves were quite green, yet 
they pressed nicely. After the name had beei 
taught, the children were allowed to take th 
leaves, laying them on the slates and markiug 
round tbe outline. They were directed to 
hold the leaves up to the tight, that they 
might see the venation ; when this had been 
done, the mid-rib veins and vcinlets were 
drawn in the leaves outlined on the slates. 

I will admit some of the attempts were the 
crudest, roughest imitations imaginable, while 
others were decided malformations, yet many 
were most excellent, and the children took 
great interest in tbe work, noting the trees on 
the way to and from school ; and by their 
very questions showing that their eyes had 
been opened for a peep at another of Dame 
Nature's wonders which are spread around 
«s.— Primary Taacher. 
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ADVIOE FROM DR. RTJFFNER. 
Hampton students and "raduates will 
be especially interested in tbe following 
excellent advice to a young student, 
which our friend and correspondent, Mrs. 
Orra Langborne, kindly sends us from a 
letter from our late Honorable State 
Superintendent of Education, Dr. Huff- 
ner, to a young friend and relative. 

* * * Study the details of Eng- 
lish composition, use of capitals, paragraphy, 
width of lines apart, size of paper in pro- 
portion to handwriting, letter writing, purity 
•ndperspicuity of language, etc. 

What are all acquisitions worth, and all 
mental culture, without tbe ability to expresa 
what is in your mind in a clear, concise, vigor- 
ous and pleasant style I Write a great deal, 
and subject every page as a whole, its general 
•ppearance and properties, and every part, 
JJown to tbe minutest detail, to some criticism. 
Try constantly to improve your handwriting, 
"pecialty on the point of legibility. Drawing 
" » «ne exsreise at well at a valuable art. 

Now, my rMkr do not suspect that I 

regard yon as needing more counsel than com- 
mon. You need loss. But the point* on which 
J have dwelt, are those whan girla generally 
Rowing to their imperfect method* of *l 

. < « tarn, '•■ • ■ 



KEEPING ONE 00W. 
The management of a single cow differs from 
that given the herd in the dairy, as she usual- 
ly comes under the care of tbe whole family, 
and possesses a monopoly of attention and 
privileges that cannot be afforded under the 
wholesale system. ' 8be is the dependence of 
the poor farmer, and her place cannot be fill- 
ed by any other animal. Bat it is quite a 
business to so manage the family cow that 
she may be of the greatest service, but how 
to famish her with green food is commonly 
-an important question. Where pasture can 
be'hatl at a small cost, advantage is ususlly 
taken of the opportunity, but there are times 
and places in which no such opportunity oc- 
curs. If the family possesses a small piece 
of ground, there can be grown a large va- 
riety of green feed, for early in the season a 
crop of peas can be grown for the family, the 
vines given the cow, and the whole taken off 
in time for some other crop. Small places 
are made rich in such instances when all the 
manure is given them, and for that reason the 
seeding down of one crop before the first is 
removed is but the practice of a high system 
of farming, to which the small farm and fami- 
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th shelter from the weather sometimes in 
very cold stables in winter and very hot sta- 
bles in summer. In Arabia the horses live in 
tents with tbe rest of the family, and sleep 
among the Children, whom they are very care- 
ful not to barm. The Arabians never whip 
them. 

Horses, like human beings, are sometimes 
sick and sometimes well, sometimes stronganil 
sometimes weak. They live, when kin'lly treat- 
ed, thirty to forty or more years, but, like 
human beings, they require plenty of whole- 
some food anil water, also regular exercise, 
fresh air. sunlight, and clean stubles. Their 
stomachs are small, and to keep litem in health 
they should be fed and watered often. In 
Europe you will.oftcnse'e drivers giving their 
horses slices of bread. 

Some persona are very cruel to their horses 
by letting them go u long time without food 
and water. Some persons give their horses 
so little to eat that the horses become very 
poor. In the little village in Massachusetts 
near Boston, where I live, a man who pretend- 
ed to be respectable kept bis poor horse half 
starved ; but one day the village boys got to- 
gether, and each contributed five cents, and 
they bought a bag of oats, and that night 
they went to the man's barn and gave tbe 
poor horse a good feed, and left tbe bag with 
a label on it, —"Presented by the Society for the 
Prevention oj Cruelty to Animals," After that 
the poor horse fared better. 

Horses know when they are badly treated. 
I used to drive a very spoiled, but perfectly 
sale, horse which I never struck with a whip. 
One day when the horse was tied at a neigh- 
bor's, some young people thought it would be 
a good joke to have a free ride. The horse 
would not have minded that; but the first 
thing tbey did was to strike him with the 
whip. He gave them a good deal faster ride 
than they wanted, and at the next street corn* 
er upset the carriage and emptied them out ; 
then be ran a few rods further, and then stop- 
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adoption of the 
oeat methods in order to attain success. 
Green corn can be cut several times, if 
only fodder is wanted, and Hungarian grass 
will spring up as fast as it is cut down. A 
few cabbages put away in the fall will help 
the cow along in wiuter, and a large crop of 
carrpts, turuips and beets, enough for one 
cow, eau he grown on one-fourth of an acre, 
to.saj nothing of the crop of millet that can 
be quickly grown and stowed away late in the 
season. A Jersey e.iw or gr^de Jersey, is i 
small, and better adapted for a family 'cow 
than any other breed, if butter is the desid- 
eratum; but tbe Holstein or Ayrshire is bet- 
ter for milk, and it is cheaper to keep a good 
cow than a poor cne. The ownei of a farm 
of one acre in New York State reports that 
hia cow gives him about five hundred pounds 
of butter every year, but it is, by good feed- 
ing and attention that she does so; and while 
he claims that the profit from her is large, he 
admits that his cow would be an expense if 
she were an inferior animal. It is best, there- 
fore, to be willing to pay for a good cow. 
The outlay, though large at first, will bring 
in a quicker and surer return than a small in- 
vestment in a scrub. As the family cow re- 
ceives kindness as a general thing from all, 
the lesson to dairy-men is that by carefully 
managing the herd, and treating each cow 
with the best care, there is no reason why the 
profit may not proportionately be as gieat. 
The Boiling system is the family plan on a 
wholesale basis.— Phila. Record. 



Broad Tires. — A farmer who has used a 
wagon with broad tires on wheels long enough 
to ascertain their relative value as compared 
with narrow tires, writes: "A four inch tire 
will carry two tons over soft ground with 
greater ease than a two-and-a-half inch tire 
will carry one ton. The wheels are not so much 
strained by stones and rough tracks on tb< 
road, and the road is not cat ap, but, on thi 
,. contrary, is packed down and keeps smooth 
ped and commenced quietly eating the grass The prevalent idea that the draft is increased 
J _! 1 _f_* i '! e . O -'_' n0 r08d .' ThoM young people by widening the tire is altogether baseless ; on 
the contrary, a wide tire reduces the draught. 
The extra cost of tbe tire is repaid many times 



WHY A KEROSENE LAJfP BURSTS. J 

BV A CIVIL ENGINEER. 

Girls,, as. well as boys, need to understand, 1 ' 
about kerosene explosions. A great many fa- 1 
tal accidents happen from trying to poor a 
little kerosene on the fire to make it kindle 
better, also by pouring oil into a lamp when 
it is lighted. Most persons suppose that it is ; 
the kerosene itself which explodes; that if they . 
are very careful to keep the oil itself from be- 
ing touched by the fire or the light; there will 
be no danger. But this is not so. If a can 
or a lamp is left about half full of kerosene 
" will dry up— that is, "evaporate" 
ind will form, by mingling'with the 
air in the upper part, a. very explosive gas. ' 
You cannot see ibis gas any moie than you 1 
can see sir. But if it is disturbed and driven 
out, and a blaze reaches it, there will bo a 
terrible explosion, although the blaze did not 
touch the oil. Tht re are several other liquids 
used in houses and workshops which will pro- ; 
duce an explosive vacor in this way. Ben- \ 
sine is one; burninc fluid is another; and naph- 
tha, alcohol, ether, and chlotoform, may 
do the same ihing. 

In a New Aork workshop lately, there was 
a can of benljue, or gasoline, standing on the 
floor. A boy sixteen years old lighted a 
cigarette, and threw tbe burning match on 
the floor close to the call. He'did not dream 
there was any danger, because the liquid was 
corked up in the can. But there was a great 
explosion, and he was badly hurt. This 
seems very mysterious. The probability is 
that the can had been standing there a good 
while, and a good deal of vapor hud formed, 
some of which had leaked out around the 
stopper and was hanging in a sort of invisible 
cloud over and around the can ; when [the 
match struck it, it exploded. / \ ' \ 

Suppose a girl ries to rill a kerosene latop 
without first blowing it out. Of (course, the 
lamp is nearly empty or she would not care 
to. fill it. The empty space is filled with a - 
cloud of explosive vapor arising from ("he oil 
in the lamp. When she pushes tbe nozzel of 
the can into the lamp at the top, and bcginB 
to pour, the oil, running into the lamp, fills 
the empty space and pushes the cloud of ex- 
plosive vapor up; the vapor is obliged to pour 
out over the edges of the lamp, at the top, 
into the room outside. Of course it strikes 
agaiuat the blnzing wick which the girl is 
holding down by one side. The blaze of tha 
wick sets the invisible cloud of vapor afire, 
and there is an explosion which ignites the 
oil and scatters it over her clothes and over 
the furniture of the room. This is the way in 
which a kerosene lamp bursts. The same' 
thing may happen when one pours the oil 
over the fire in the range or stove, if there is 
a cloud of explosive vapor in the upper part 
of tbe can, or if the Btove is hot enough to 
vaporize quickly some of the oil as it falls. 
Remember.it is not the oil but the invisible va- 
por which cxplodos. Taking care of the oil 
will not protect you. There is no safety ex- 
cept in the rule: Never pour oil on a lighted 
fire or into a lighted lamp. — Educationul Jour- 



received a lesson on the importance of treat- 
ing an intelligent and spirited horse kindly 
which tney will never forget. 

I us°d to drive another horse as spirited as 
the one I have just told you about, and I al- 
ways treated him kindly. One day he was 
trotting down a steep hill near Boston, with 
a heavy two seated carriage, when both the 
hold-backs broke, and tbe carriage came upon 
him. He stopped Llmost instantly, and held 
tbe carr. agesu u ti 1 we could get out. Do you 
"en used to being whipped 
, he would have done that? 

la next lesson.) 



SOHE QUESTIONS. 
(Others to be added by teachers.) i 

Where was the horse's petition hung! 

What was the horse's petition! 

What should be added to it? 

What should we be compelled to do if there 
were no horsest 

What pay do the horses get for their labor! 

Where do tbe horses live in Arabia! 

Do the Arabian, whip themt 

Do horses vary in health and strength, like 
menf 

Why should they be fed and watered often! 

What do their drivers often give them in 
Europe! \ ^ 

What did the boys in >' Mawachusetta vil- 
lage do to the man who half-starved' his 
horse! 
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over every year in the extra work that can be 
done by a team.'* 

[The Farmer's Review, of Chicago, Illinois, publish- 
es the above item We have long thought that broad 
tires on our wagon and can-wheels will lessen draught 
and Improve the roada by packing the surface Why 
do not our wagon and cart makers adopt the Idea, 
and why do notour farmers demand that change! 
The common roads of Virginia are bad enough, alt 
know ; and If broad tires will Improve them, and at 

' time kxnea draught, they should be univer- 

-- SOL-Tuaaa — 
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A Prettt Window Ornament.— A hang- 
ing garden of sponge is a very pretty window 
ornament. Take-* a good-sized sponge and 
sow it foil of rice, oats, or wheat, placing it 
for a week or ten days in a shallow dish con- 
taining water. The sponge will absorb the 
moisture, and the seeds will begin to sprout 
before many days. When this has fairly tak- 
en place, the sponge may be suspended by a 
cord from' a hook at the top of the window, 
so as to swing free, where it will get a little 
sun. It will thus become a living mass of 
green, and require but little moisture. 
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erything .-we 
ne to do Let us then understand 
for and against using tobacco. 
Those who use it plead in its favor that it is S 
a pleasure, it is social custom, that it is sooth- 
ing to the nerves. 

Let us examine a few of the reasons for ab- 
stinence. 

1. It iB a filthy habit. All agree in this, ev- 
en those who are most addicted, from the 
lowest class up to the polished gentleman and 
Christian. But God condemns'all uncleanlineasX / 
and filthines.. Eph . 5 : 3, 4. ' VI 

8. It is contrary to nature. No one has a 
natural taste for it ; the taste is acquired with 
difficulty, through sickness which lasts for 
days. 

8. It is an expensive habit. One best un- 
derstands tbe amount of this daily leakage by 
trying to stop it. / 

4. It is a poison ; stronger than Arsenic or 
strychnine. Those who say it is not poison* 
are careful not to eat it. They never cook.it 
like cabbage, put it into soup as celery, or eat 
it in salad as we do lettuce. On the contrary 
those who chew it are careful not to swallow 
it, but to spit out all the juice, or if they 
smoke it they draw the smoke into their mouth 
and throw it out again. 
0. It ruins the mind as well as the body. 
This Is more noticeable when the user is o- 
bliged for a season to do without it. He is irrita- 
ble, cross, tremulous, and sometimes delirous. ' J 
The soothing influence, so often adduced in 
its favor, is only temporary, like the stimulus 
furnished by alcohol. The reaction on the 
nervous, system is disastrous. 
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BD'8 ACID PHOSPHATE 



TOR OTMWOBMD 

Dr. CHAS. T. MITCHELL, Cansndaigtia 
N. Y., sajs.' "I think it • grand restorer of 
brain force or nervous energy." 



Board at Old Point Comfort. 



a|f can And excellent «cC<im 

moderate prices, at a "elect private I 
pleasantly situated on the Cheaape ake Bay, and oppo- 
alte the eu trance of the celebrated F>m* 



I Fortress Monroe. 



Hra. S. F. EATON. 



Ht. Bev. Bf«hop_ Cheeney. D. P. , 
J amen Kevins Hyde, M. D„ Chicago, M. 
Mrs. Wm. oTchoata, New York City. 
Geo, W. Reed. IS Uarden Place, Brooklyn. 
Geo. B, Bead, a Fine St . , New York. 



fometlilnfc mighty and sublime 
behind to conquer lime." J66 a week 
yonr own town. |6 oulflt free. No risk. 



Everything new. Capital not required. We will fur- 
nlab you eTerythlng. Many are making fortune*. 
Ladlca make as much as wen. and Iwyw and girls 
make great pay. Reader, if you want ItuHlnran at 
which you can make great pay all the lime, write for 
particulars to H. Hallstt & Co., Portland, Maine. 



Farmers 

agency business, by which J5 to S$> a day can 
ea,8endtt t ldreaHatoiice.onpoBtiiLto 11. C. VVilxlx 
•on &. Co., 195 and 1*7 Fulton Street, New York. 



EORSFORD'S ACID PUOSPHATK 

LEHONADlt. 

Dr. C. C. OLMSTEAD, Milwaukee, M 
says: I use several boitleaimmy fsmily, an 
ally as 'lemonade'; I prize it highly." 



The Springfield Republican, 

Weekly Edition. 

THE NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 
A ComprehcMlvn, Pragrtnivn, Indepen- 
dent Journal, 

Devoted to 

N«wa, Politics, Literature, Social, In- 
terests and Oeneral AiTairs. 

to Admirable Weekly Btrlew of American tin. 

[Established In 1621 by Samuel Bowles.] 

Tbs Weekly sphisofield KspuniicAH Is a conve- 
nient quarto sheet, covering a choice selection of tbs 
best features of The Mailt and SnsDAV Hepoblicas, 
wltb re-writlen nnd carefully claseMcd news summa- 
ries and considerable or ginal mailer. 

It is « valuable general newspaper forth, 
family, for the farmer and for Ihe active 
business or professional man who cannot 
keep pace with detailed daily Issues, and 
especially for New Englanders at home 
and abro.d. _ . . 

bUB?.CUtPTIOS: Four cents a copy; 73 cents for 
six months: SI. 50 a year; In clubs of five or more $l.-.5 
a copy, one year. Trial, i 



I ARenm. 

Specimen coplef Rem rree on application,— anu an 
snbscrlplloo pa., able Htrlclly In advance. 
ADDRESS 

THE REPUBLICAN, 

T. A. Williams &. Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AMD- 
Commission Merchants, 

2 & i ROANOKE SQUARE, 
6—83- Norfolk, Va. 




Ifinelyillastrat- 
led 50 papc ep- 
ilogue. Sent free 

THE COLUMBUS BUGGY cC 

Columbni, Ohio, la the largest factory in the world 
for nrst-claas Buggies, Fhstona, Surrey* and Car- 
riages, and co give more real value for the mane* 
"■— any other maniifacturera. Dealer 
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HYGEIA HOTEL. 

■AM Mutaii) i 




OIiD FODffT OOMFORT, "XT' A.. 

Sltuated^one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the confluence 



cities touch at tbe pier, going and returning, with the U. S. Mails, landing 
only twenty rods from the Hotel, which is substantially built and com- 
fortably furnished; has two OtlB' hydraulic passenger elevators, gas and 
electric bells or Creijrl.ton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water; rooms 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and cluietson every tloor, with the most per- 
fect system of drainage of any Hotel or any public bulUing in the country. 
Aa a resort fortliepleasureeeeker.lnvklid.nr re/t'mgpUce for tourists on their 
way to Florida or the North, this house, with iccoui-nlaiinna fnr about 1,000 
guest* preBentsinducements which certainly an; not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather ov- 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
35,000 square feet encircling tbe house on all milieu) encased in glass, en- 
abling the most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view 
without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is unequalled for salubrity. Afala-ial fevers being abtolulely unknown. 
Tbe record of the Meteorlogical Observatory for the past ten years show 
an average temperature of 00 dep., 74 deg., 76 deg. in summer; 70 deg., 
60 deg., 40. in autumn; 45 de?., 44 deg., 43 deg. in winter; and 43 deg., 
52 deg.. 03 deg. for spring. The invigorsting atmosphere and mild tem- 
perature being especially adapted to that class who geek the genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the North. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of tbe 
ocean waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soportfices of the Hygeia. 

For further information address, 
6-83. H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 
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of all kinds. 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, HOOFING PAPER So. 

Alio for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

' of the latest patternB. 
Paints l^fxed and Glass cut free of charge- 

All orders promptly attended to, 

Thanking the I'uhtlc for their genei 
_j» cne past, t Khali (.till endeavor i 
buHineaH, and low prices, to merit 
same. Call on . 
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GUM AND LEATHER BELTlNfjl- 

GUM PACKING. LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY 01X8, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THE0TTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
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FOE STEAM, WATER and GAS. j\ 1TS COURSE AND progress FROM 

1481 B. C. TO A. D. 1875. 

BY JOS. T. WILSON. 

clpatlon. It also 
ila's Proolama- 
XIII amendment, and the progress of the 



history of Ej 

mendment. and 
■ shire Em im-ipatlo... 
Ipation Monument, In Lincoln Park, 



President Lincoln's Proclamil- 
ipatlon. AlsOa history of 
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Washington. / 
It Is a work that hss long been needed, ss_ It 
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Hampton Normal 
cultural Institute 




MSVKPTQJV, YI&Gim*. 

Incorporated in 1870. by special Act of General 
Assembly of Virginia: exempt frum taxation. 
Devoted to the Education of Negro and Indian youth 
in Agriculturr and the Mechanic arts, and as 
teachers of their respective races. 
8. C. Axxstronq. i. F. B. Ma Kami, i., 

Principal; 



nuch valuable information and data that 
only be obtained bv long laborious rare 

through voluminous liiHtones mid cyclopedias, ino 
arrangement ih mrli tlutt reference can f>e made In as 
monifiK's time to the (into of emancipation In auj 
country on the globe. 

The Bevlew of Preald-nt Lincoln's Proclamations 
and the XIII amendment In valuable, showing, as It 
t)aes,tlH Opinions of the diflerent leading thinkers and 
writers on tbe validity of the same. 

The book contains 242 pages : printed In large, clear 
type on 1,-avy white paper, and is handsomely bound 
in full cloth. Prlco $1.50.— post paid. 

„enS E w!f,Tlo^d NT fd D d-rest ^ 
Normal School Steam Press 

Publishers, 

tf. Box 10, Hampton Va. 



Dies and care should be used to distinguish botw, 
R Columbus Buggies" and Columbus Buggy Go's Bug- 
gtes. 
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people are always on the lookout for chanc- 
- - -o Increase tnelr earninss, and in tune 
' o do not tmprojs 

llnporerty. 

Ofler a sj»at chance to snake money. We w»n t many 
San.VcnisrrooTVsnd girls to »ork for as right In 
their own localities. Any one can do the work proP" 
„l7teom the nrrtstj^ The business wluw 

^ rri^o^^rf rX 

ipkUy. Tou can daroU 

■ H [ 



^ furthur to more efTectually preserve the full 

■tmurth and Aroma or the Coffee, we pack it immedi- 
ately after roasting tn TIN FOIL PACKAGES (for 
which we have tbe exclusive patent for the United 
— Coffee.) by which the Coffee la 
.waled, than la any pack* 




JAMES M. BUTT, 

(soocessob to fosses a butt.) 
■ AH.A1TUIM' AMIT, Kr.lTts All IIAIII U 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tool* 
BELTING, PACKING, OILS & WA8TE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLT8 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
rases. Oaodss, dbo. dbo., 

I. Mo. 5 Marks! Sa»ar». Norfolk, Va. 



Annual session from October 1st till tbe mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division. 

Tuition free to all, (provided by friends.) 
Board, etc., ten dollars per month, payable 
monthly, half in cash snd half in labor; sir 
dollars cash, and four dollars in work required 
of those under 10 years of age. The 'first year 
is probationary. None under fourteen oyover 
twenty-eight years of age need apply, y 

The institution is aided by the State, but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Besides State aid and Government Help 
for Indians, the Bum of |30,000.00 a year, most 
be raised by contributions, to meet current ex- 
penses. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all. \f 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent endowment fund. 

The Hampton Institute is supported by, and. 
responsible to, no denomination or society, and 
has uo paid soliciting agent or machinery what- 
ever, but depends directly upon the pa 
is earnestly Christian in its teachings and In- 



Present attendance, 490 atudents, of whoa 
02 are Indians : average age 18. Negro boys 
228 ; Negro girls 170. Indian boys 00; Indian 
girls 32. All but thirty-two board at the In- 
stitute : twelve Btates represented, but chiefly 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

FORM OF BBQUB8T. 
1 git* and devise la the Trustees of the H m* f 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hornet 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 



[Prom Harper's Weekly] 



WILLIAM LLOYD GAERISON. 

For this fine picture of the grand old re- 
former, and pioneer in the anti-slavery cause, 
William Loyd Garrison, we are indebted to 
our friends Messrs. Harper Brothers. All I 
who share in the benefits of emancipation 
should treasure bis name, and the history of 
Mi life devoted to its cause. With the fad- 
ing out of sectional and patty passion, as '.ime 
carries us further and further from the war, 
and, from all standpoints, things assume their 
true perspective, the character of Garrison 
will rue in universal esteem, till it is venerat- 
ed alike by North and South, as Washiogton 
U honored irr*nglsnd as in America. Mr. 
Garrison was Don In Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, on the l»th of December 1804. 
Like many the nation delights to honor, he 
began life a poor boy, apprenticed first to a 
shoe maker, than to a cabinet-make^;, and at 
last, fortunately for bis desire .to ^educate 
himself, like Benjamin Franklin and Horace 
Or^to a print. 



attention. In 1830, he be(.an his career as a 
reformer, bv delivering an oration in Park 
street church, Boston, soon after becoming 
joint editor with Benjamin Lundy, of the 
"Genius of Universal Emancipation," pub- , 
llshed in Baltimore. In that chief centre of 
the domestic slave trade, he did not hesitate 
to proclaim the rights of every man to free- 
dom, and so vigorously denounced the in- 
famy of a Newburyport shipmaster, who car- 
ried a ship load, of alaves from Baltimore to 
Louisiana, tfeet ho was convicted of libel, 
and thrown into prison. Henry Clay was 
about to psy his fines when they were paid 
by Arthur Tappan of NesrnWork. Leaving 
the South, Mr. Garrison now^asued, Jan. 1, 
1881, the Brat number of TAs Liberator. It« 
motto was: "My Country is the world; my 
Countrymen are ail Mankind." His first edi- 
torial began thus ; "I am in earnest, I will not 
equivocate; I will not excuse; I will not It- 
treat a single inch, and I will be heard." 
He kept his word in every particular. Hia 
word was always heard by willing and unwill- 



ing hearers, intheadvanceof every out-spoken 
effort for universal liberty. In 1843, he waa 
chosen president ot the American Anti Slav- 
ery Society, and Fold the office for twenty 
years, till he laid it down triumphantly, his 
oreat life work accomplished. Still true to 

is broad motto, one of his lsst public efforts 
wss an eloquent protest against the anti-Chi- 

iese policy. He was an earnest champion of 



aPest r 

the rights of woman, and in all hia experienc- u^pg^ by'the war. and the more certainly tt 
ea in the anti ■ slavery struggle, in one of sharper and mora aa-oetatna- has been the strut*! 
k!! ... noT«T« killjrf hvi mftW i n Rnatnn. I whlcVpreoeded theWotorr The heart and ininJ < 

which he was nearly killed by a mob In Boston, „ Tar m Mrrrid rvom their foundatlo, 



1879, in New York city, to which hihed come 
for medical treatment. 

One of the moral lessons for all, to be drawn 
from the life ot this noble reformer, waa 
thus finely drawn by the'Bnglish philosopher, 
John Stuart Mill. > 

"If you Sim at something; noble, and suooeed In £ 
vou will generally nod that you have succeeded V s - 
net only that alone. A hundred other good and no- 
ble thins* which rou never dreamed of will have been 
iliahed by the way. and the more certainly the 



much to the sympathy and encour- 
of hia lovely and beautiful wife, of 
whom he said, "on no occasion, however per- 
ilous, did she ever counsel a leas personal ex- 
posure, or a more moderate conns of notion 
on my part. On the contrary, it wan her de- 
sire that I should at all times be firm, courage- 
ous, and. true to any highest con victio ds, and 
I all the more bless her memory for a co-op- 
eration that was so essential to my domestic 
tranquility and public service. " She died ■ in 
1 878, Mr. Garrison died on the 24 th of May, 



nation never are stirred from their foundation* 
without manifold rood fruits. latheeasaot fn a av eil 
American cornea these fruits are already areas, and 
The prejudices which 
- " which there waa 
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FREDERICK DOUQLAS. 

BY ORKA ULKOnORIIE. 

Frederick Douglas, tho foremost man of the African 
race in America, was bora' in Talbot county. Maryland, 
about the year 1817. Mr. Douglas has recently publish- 
ed his autobiography, telling the instructive story of a 
moat eventful life, ana comprising also the record of a 
long and very important period of our national history. 

This little sketch, taken mainly from Mr. Douglas's 
narrative, is designed for tho large class who have not 
time or opportunity to read the book. It would be well 
for every American youth to read the interesting story 
of the man who, born and reared a slftve.hHS by force of 
talent and perseverance under difficulties, become one 
of the prominent citizens of the republic, worthy of the 
high positions which have been entrusted to him. 

Douglas was born on the great estate of Col. Lloyd, 
but was the slave of Capt. Anthony, the manager of the 
Lloyd property. 

In regard to his parentage he says. 41 Of my fathers 
know nothing. My mother was a tall, finely proportioned 
woman, of dark glossy complexion, with regular fea- 
tures, and amongst the slaves was remarkably sedate 
and dignified in her bearing. My firBt experience of life 
begsn in the family of my grsndmother and grand- 
father, Betsy and Isaac Baily. From certain circum- 
stances, I infer that my grandmother was held in high 
esteem, far higher than was the lot of most colored 
persons in that region. She was a good nurse,- and a 
capital hand at making nets for catching Bhad and her- 
ring, and was withal a famous fiBherwoman. I have known 
her to be for hours in the water, seine hauling. She was 
a gardener as well as seine : hauler, and'rcmarkable for 
her success in keeping seedling sweet potatoes in winter. 
She bad gained the reputation of being "born.to good 
luck." In planting-time, grandmother was sent for in 
all directions, Bimply to place the seed potatoes in the 
hills, for superstition had it that her touch was needed 
to make them grow. This reputation was full of advan- 
tage toher and her grandchildren, for a good crop brought 
her a share of the harvest. Whether she was too old for 
field service, or because she had so faithfully discharged 
the duties of her station in early life, I know not, bnt she en- 
joyed the high privilege of living in a cabin, separate 
from the quarters, having only the charge of the young chil- 
dren and the burden of her own support imposed upon 
her. My grandmother's five daughters were hired out, 
and my chief recollections of my mother are of a few 
hasty viBits, made in the night, on foot, after the daily 
tasks were over, when she was under the necessity of 
returning in time to respond to the driver's call to the 
field in the early morning. 

Living thus with my grandmother, whose kindness 
and love Btood in place of my mother's.it was some time 
before'I knew myself to be a slave. I knew many other 
things before I knew that The little cabin had to me 
the attractions of a palace. Its fence-railed floor— equal- 
ly floor and bedstead— upBtairs.its clay floor down stairs, 
its mud and straw chimney, and windowless sides, the 
ladder stairway, and the hole so strangely dug in front, 
of the fire place, in which sweet potatoes were kept in 
winter, were full of interest to my childish eyes. It was 
not long, however, before L began to learn the sad fact 
that this home of my childhood belonged not to my 
dear old grandmother, but to some one who lived a 
great way off Ilearned.toO, the sadder fact that not 
only the house and lot, but that grandmother herself 
and all the little children around her belonged to a 
mysterious personage called "-old master." Thus early 
did clouds and shadows begin to fall upon my pathway. 

Capt. Aaron Anthony, for such wps the title of toy 
old master, was rtally a man of some consequence. He 
owned several farms in Tuckahoe, was the chief clerk 
and butler on the home plantation of Col. Lloyd, had 
overseers as well as slaves on his own farms, and gave 
directions to the managers on the Lloyd estate, which 
was upon Nye river, and was one f the largest, most 
fertile and best appointed in Maryland. 

I learned that this "old master," whoso name seemed 
ever 'to be mentioned with fear and shuddering, only al- 
lowed the little children to live with grandmother for a 
certain time, and that as soon as big enough they were 
taken away to live with old master himself. These were 
distressing revelations- indeed. I wished it were possi- 
ble I could remain small all my life, for grandmother 
wasjUi the world to me, and the thought of being sepa- 
rated from her was a most unwelcome suggestion. But 
the time came when I must go. The distance from our 
cabin in Tuckahoe to Col. Lloyd's home place waa^full 
twelve mill" and the walk would have been too .severe 
for me, but thargrandmother .' ■ ' 

woman'of power and spit 
ure. elastic and muscula 
weight teemed hardly to I 

We set out on a beautiful summer morning and it was not 
untilllieafleruoonth.it we reached the much dreaded 
end of mv journey. I now found myself in the midst 01 
a group of many children of all sizes am. colors, black, 
brown, coppcr-hued and nearly white. After laughing 
and yelling around me, and playing all sorts of wild 
tricks, they asked me to go out and play with them, 
which I refused to do. Grandmother looked sad, but 
patting me affectionately on the head, she told me to be 
a good boy and go out with the children. 

"They are kin to you," she said, 'go and play with 
them." She pointed out to me my sisters Sarah and L- 
lizaand my brother Perrv. Brothers and sisters we 
were in blood, but slavery had made us strangers. At 
length I went out with the children, and stood looking 
at the games of the others. After a while one of them 
exclaimed, "Fed, Fed, grandmammy gone." I could not 
believe it, but fearing the wnrst, I ran into the kitchen 
to sejkfor myself, and she was indeed gone, far away 
and clean out of sight. 

Almost heart broken I fell upon the ground, and wept 
a boy's bitter tears, refusing to be comforted. My broth- 
er gave m, apple, and loaches * co«o « me b n I 



back.' She was a 
emorkably straight in fig- 
i her movements. My 
burden to her. 



I sobbed myself to sleep, and its balm was never more 
welcome to any wounded son! than mine. 

This occurred when I was less than seven years old, 
and was my first introduction to the realities' of the 
slave system. For ac me years after this I was left to 
the tender mercies of a slave woman, in whose charge 
the children belonging to Capt. Anthony were placed, 
on the Lloyd plantation. Aunt Katy was a good cook 
and very industrious, which gave her a strong hold upon 
our master As a mark of his favor, she was the only 
woman among his slaves permitted to keep her own 
children about her. She was ill tempered and cruel by 
nature, and was often fiendish in her brutality even to 
her own children. Cruel as she was to her own off- 
spring at times, she was not destitute of maternal feel- 
ing,and in her desire to satisfy their wants, she often 
Btarved the other children under her care. The allow- 
ance made ffr us consisted of coarse corn meal, not 
very abundant in quantity, and I was frequently stinted 
of my share by the hard hearted old woman. I have 
been so stinted with hunger that I would dispute with 
the dogs and cats the crumbs and small bones shaken 
by the house girl from the table cloth. I thought it a 
great thing to be allowed to dip my bread in water in 
which meat had been boiled. The skin of rusty bacon 
was a positive luxury to me. One day I had offended 
aunt Katy,I forget how. My offenses in that quarter were 
numerous, and their magnitude depended upon her, 
moods. She had taken her usual way of punishing me, 
making me go all day without food. For a while af- 
ter my companions had dinner I bore up pretty well, 
but as the clay wore on, I could stand it no longer and 
cried bitterly. Sundown came but no food ; in its stead 
the terrible threat from aunt Katv that she would Btarve 
the life out of me. Brandishing her knife, she chopped 
off slices of bread for the other children and put the 
loaf away, muttering the ^hfle savage designs upon 
me. I wept awhile, and thenfclpuched in the corner of 
the big fireplace, too hungry tb go to sleep. Just then 
I caughtsightof anearof Indiancorn on a shelf. Watch- 
nig my chance I got it, shelled off a little and put it back 
again. At the risk of getting a cruel beating from 
Aunt Katy I put the grains of corn in the hot ashes. 
When it was roasted, I arranged it in a clever little 
pile upon a stool. I had hardly begun to eat it, when 
who should come in, but my own dear mother. The 
scene which followed*! beyond my power to describe. 
The friendless, hungry child, in his cxtrcmest need found 
himself in the protecting arms of his mother. I have 
spoken of my mother's dignified and impressive man- 
ner. I Bhall never forget her expression, when I told 
her Aunt Katy said she would starve the life out of me. 
There was deep and tender pity for me, and fiery in- 
dignation for Aunt Katy at the si me moment, and , 
while she gave me a large gingercuke, she read Aunt 
Katy a never-to-be-forgotten lecture. But my triumph 
was short. I fell asleep and waked in the morning to 
find my mother gone and myself at the metcy of the old 
virago "of the kitchen. 

My mother had walked twelve miles to sec me, and 
had to go over the sam» distance again before sun-rise 
I do not remember ever seeing her again. Her death 
soon after this ended the little communication between 
us I have sir.ee learned that she was the only one of 
all the colored people in Tuckahoe who could read. 
How she acquired this knowledge I know not, for Tuck- 
hoe was l he last place in the world where she would 
have - been likely to find facilities for learning. I can 
therefore fondly and proudly ascrilie to her an earnest 
love of knowledge. That n Ik hi hand should learn to 
read in anv slave state was n mnikable, but in her cir- 
cumstances it was e xtraordinary. In view" of this fact I 

to mvsuiiposed Anglo°Snxo U n paternity, hut lo the na- 
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. ...11 disparaged and despised.' 
Mr Douglas .gives a sorrowful picture of 
the great Lloyd estate. The white < 
were verv rich, and lived in the e»jn_ 
ury, while the tillers of the soil, hundreds of slaves, 
kept in ignorance and degradation, were forcec to 
labor, without rest or recrtation, in seed time and 
harvest. Thty were at all times scantly fed ami clothed, 
and cruelly beaten at the will of the owner or overseer. 

In regard to the wild singing, which was one of the 
noted features of slave life, he says: - "They were ex-, 
nccted to sin" as well as work. A silent slavo was not 
liked either by master or manager. There was gener- 
ally more or le«s sinking among the teamsters at all 
times. It was the means of telling the overseer at a dis- 
tance where they were, 
and Bad. Child as I was, these wild songs 
pressed my spirits. Nowhere outside of dc 



both merry 
greatly de- 
old Ire- 



laud.in the days of want and famine, have I heard sounds 
so inoTirnful. I did not, when myself a slave, fully mi- 
dcrstand the deep meaning of those rude ami apparent- 
ly incoherent songs. I was then within the c.rcle. so 
that I could neither hear nor sec as those without might 
see and hear. They breathed the prayer and complaint 
of souls overflowing with the bitterest anguish. They 
depressed my spirits ami filled my heart ^^^''^J 
lU'8laves U wen ! L iVe U 'most')outenled laborers in the 
world, and their singing and dancing were referred to as 
oroof It was a mistake lo suppose them happy. I he 
Songs of the slaves represented their sorrows rather than 
their joys. Like tears they were a relief to aching hearts ; 
sortow and desolation have their songs as well as joy 
and peace." 

"I have nothing especially cruel or shocking to tell 
of my personal experience," Mr. Douglas says of the 
time, spent as a boy at his master's home on the Lloyd 
esta* "Cuffs and abuse from Aunt Katy, and an oc- 

isiohal whipping from old master is all that I k -' 

, -m i.i. , ■ .., \r„ „ui„f anfTprintr ca 



My chief suffering came from 
My rations, small enough at first, 



record of this kind. 

hunger and t ^^\ *J jJSng through Aunt Katy's 
jlothing, oonuiting all the year round of a 



cotton gatmeut hardly (Baching my knees, afforded me 
little protection in winter, and my sleeping place was 
the bare floor of a little closet in the kitchen. In — 
cold weather I Bometimos pulled tho b. 
to mill for com meal, from its peg, a: 
sleeping with my feet out." 

"The family of my old master, Captain Anthony, con- 
sisted of his two boob, Anderson and Richard, with his 
daughter Lueretis. and her newly married husband, Tho- 
mas Auld. Captain Anthony was not considered a rich 
slave-holder, though he was pretty well off in the world. 

I wsb not deemed old enough for work in the field, 
and there being little else than field labor to perform, 
I had much leisure. The most I had to do, was to drive 
up the cows in the evening, to keep the front yard 
clean, and to perform small errandB for my young mis- 
tress, Lucretia Auld. This lady was very kind to me, 
and in a household where there was BO much harshness, 
the slightest word or act of kindness was highly valued 
MiBS Lucretia. as we continued to call her after her 
marriage, sometimis bestowed on me such words and 
looks as taught me that she pitied if she did not love 
me. Once in a while Bhe gave me apiece of bread and 
butter, an article not set down in aunt Katy's bill of fare. 
Ouce.when one of Col. Lloyd's colored boys bad cut my 
face badly in a fight, md aunt Katy had coolly remarked 
"it served me right, and now I would keep away from 
dem Lloyd niitgcrs," Miss Lucretia tenderly bound up 
my head with her own soft hand. 

When pii died with hunger, I had a habit of s _ 
and the good lady soon learned to understand this, 
when I sang uuder her window she often came to my 
relief with food from her eWn table." 

This sad experience of the slave child recalls similar 
episodes in the life of Martin Luther, whose biographer 
tells how the embryo reformer with other .choir boys 
of the old German city, often wandered through the 
dark cold streets singing hymns which touched the ' 
hearts of the charitable, and were answered by fragments 
of food most grateful to the hungry little peasants. \ 

Besides his friend Miss Lucretia, Mr Douglas recalls \ 
with gratitude the kindness of Daniel Lloyd, the son of \ 
the land owner, a boy about his own age, who protect- 
ed him from the big hoys on the place, and occasionally 
gave hira cakes or fruit from the abundant stores at bls\ 
command. The kindness of these two friends seera/toj 
have been the only alleviation to the hardships oF the^ 
unhappy child. ry ,' v 

"As I grew older and more thoughtful," the narrative 
continues, "I became more and more tilled with a sense 
of my wretchedness. The harshness, of aunt Katy, the 
cold and hunger 1 suffered, with the terrible reports of 
wrongs and ou'rages which I heard together with what I 
almost daily witnessed, led me to wish I had never been 
lorn. 

I was in this unhappy state when I received from Miss 
Lucretia the joyful tidings that my old master had de- 
termined to let me go to Baltimore to live with Mr. 
Hogh Auld, the bru- her of Capt. Thomas Auld. My 
delight at this information was farther increased by hear- 
ing that L was to have a pair of trowscrs." 

For tho first time in his life, the ill-used slave child 
found himself comfortably clothed and fed, with a good 
bed to sleep on. His occupation, taking care of -Mr. 
Auld's little son Tommy, and running errands for his 
wife, were liuht and pleasant, and his desire for knowl- 
edge wies gratified by Mrs. Alibi's teaching him how to 
read. This pleasure came to an end, however, when 
his new master leerncd from his wife's commending the ■ 
r pupil, that the boy was gaining instruct- 
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hail gained. The opposition 
with the incentives to improvement, win 
in his daily lilc. only increased his desi 
tiou, which he strove constantly to acqu 
which I mainly adopted, and the one most i 
Mr Douglas says, "was that of using my young white 
playmates, whom I met on the streets, as teachers. 
I cirried a spelling-book in my pocket, and whenever 
chance offered, would take a lesson in spelling. I had 
earned a little money by blacking boots, and paid fifty 
cents for the Columbian Orator, then a popular school- 
book. After a while I decided to learn to write, and 
did so after this manner. I was much in the ship-yards 
of Mr. Auld and Durgon and Bailey, and noticed that 
the carpenters marked each piece of timber hewed, with 
the initial of the part of the ship for which it was in- 
tended I soon learned these letters by sight, and af- 
ter many attempts could copy them. Then, with my play- 
mates for 'teachers chalk for peu and ink, pavements 
ami ii'iicis for p:ip'er. I gradually increased my stock of,, 
knowledge When I could write words, I began copyf 
in" fro.uiiooks. and often wrote in my attic rodm, on a 
banel head at night, when the rest of the family wert, 

Wnen Frederick Douglas had been three years in Bal- 
timore, his old master Captain Anthony dad, and Ills 
slaves were divided between Ins two surviving cliililrcn, 
Andrew Anthony, and Lucretia Auld. Federick had 
been sent for to Baltimore, to be present at tho divis- 
ion of the properly, and greatly dreaded falling to the 
share of Andrew Anthony, a cruel and dis*.pa ed man 
and he was much relieved to find himself allottod to 
Mrs. Auld; she permitted him to return at once to bis 
home in Baltimore, and though much gratified with 
this result, the experience of being put up and valued as 
a chattel, and the risk he had run of falling into evil 
hands made him fully realize his condition as a slave. 
Already bondage had been irksome to him. and the de- 
sire for liberty long cherished in his heart, became hence- 
forward more passionate than before. He says, I uvea 
<Conti.iie<l on pari M.) 
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wasereater than the supply. On the other , from 1870 to 1880, almost two hundred 
bjmd, the while* came out .tthe war, not thousand. It may be truly arid that — 
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A writes in the Popular Science Month- 
ly estimates, on the basis ol the census 
returns of 1880, that in the year 1985 the 
white population of the South will reach 
ninety six millions, while the Negro popu- 
\ lation will reach one hundred and ninety 
two millions. The census return shows, 
apparently, that the white population in- 
creased 29 per cent, and the Negro popu- 
lation increased 34 per cent, during the 
ten years preceding the year 1880. But 
the census return of 1870, 13 one of the 
two important factors in the problem, and 
its unreliability in the matter of statistics 
in the Southern States is well known. 
Curious stories are told of the slipshod 
manner in which it was done. Much of 
the work resembled the report of the old 
darkey who had deserted from General 
Lee's Army, and was brought before 
General Grant as an intelligent contra- 
band, well posted in the number of Lee's 
men. " Do you know how many 
General Lee has got? asked Grant 
reckon I does, Massa." " Well, how 
many has he i " " Bout a t'ousand mill- 
ion I reckon," was the reply. The same 
carelessness in dealing with figures may 
have occurred in the census of 1870, and 
really accurate data can hardly be 
obtained from it. The census of 
1890, if accurately taken, will be of 
great value. It is certain, however, that 
those who have been predicting that 
the Negro would speedily become as ex 
tinct as the dodo, will be disappointed. 
The estimates made regarding his vitality 
were all wrong. He not only holds his own, 
but is rapidly increasing. It is idle to specn 
late on his future, without meanB for gener- 
alizing. After the convulsion of the civil war, 
the Negro found himself destitute of ma- 
terial resources. He had neither mule, 
land^ corn. But he knew how to work, 
and his wants were few . Land was cheap, 
a drug in the market. The South was a 
wilderness. There was no, crowding of in- 
habitants, and there was no competition 
for labor. The demand for field hands 



only destitute, but without habits of in- 
dustry, which, in agricultural communi- 
ties, are the conditions of success. In the 
the first struggle for existence, terrible as 
it was, the Negro had the best of it,forhe 
lived in a hut, and ate corn bread. He 
still keeps the advantage He can raise 
cotton at less price than the white, because 
his expenses are less. As the white is 
without capital, he hasj no advantages 
over the Negro.except in the use of better 
education, and greater financial skill. It 
is known thai in many cases, the Negro iB 
prosperous where the white falls behind 
hand. Under these circumstances, it would 
hardly he expected that the Negroes 
would decline in numbers. If they, on 
the other hand, bad been thrown into a 
densely populated country.without oppor- 
tunity t< buy or rent land, and if their 
unskilled labor had come in close compe- 
tition with skilled labor,or if the means of 
maintaining life had hjpen difficult to pro- 
cure, there would have been no increase, 
irthis condition of thingsshalloccurhere- 
after, it is probable that the apparently 
rapid increase will be arrested. The writ- 
er in the Popular Science Monthly claims 
that the Negro will always remain socially 
apart from the whites. On this point there 
is little data The Negro comes under 
the same social law which regulates socie- 
ty everywhere. In England and on the 
continent, the prejudice against color does 
not exist, and the Negro is on a footing 
with the most favored. What this writer 
calls the American "instinct" against the 
Negro is only a 'shallow and short lived 
pre judice, twen'y years ago, horse cars 
in New York City were especially reserved 
for colored people. The prejudice which 
required this distinction, died out, and 
"for colored people" was taken down. 

ter believes that the Negro race, 
kept by itself, will increase in numbers, 
become restless, and menace the whites. 
If the Negro is shiftless, and idle, he will 
ceaf e to menace the whites, for his decay 
will be assured. If he is intelligent and 
industrious, he will develop the same 
good qualities as his white brother. The 
moment he accumulates property, his in- 
terests are coincident with those of the 
whites In political matters, the Negro 
will vote, not on the color line, for that is 
alreadv broken, but mainly on the selfish 
line. 'The fear of the re-establishment of 
slavery drove the Negro vote into the 
Republican' party. Remove that fear,and 
the race question goes out of sight. The 
Germans, the Irish, the Swedes, in the 
Northern States, make no race issues. 
The question of ignorant and irresponsi- 
ble voting may arise some day, and in- 
volve the Negro race.not on account of its 
color or blood.but on acccount of its 
danger to the Republic, arising from 
general lack ot education, or know- 
ledge of civil institutions. The friends 
of the Negro Bee this, and desire 
to anticipate such a contingency by gene- 
ral education. The writer above quoted 
ptesents again the scheme of colonization, 
as a solution of the difficulty. It is utter- 
ly impracticable. In slavery times, iust be- 
fore the war, the largest Blave owner in 
North Carolina sent one of his best slaves 
to Liberia, with instructions to look into 
the plan of colonization. The slave re- 
turned and reported. "You and all others 
who wish to go to Liberia are free to leave 
at once, and I will" pay your way," said 
the master. No one left. The Negro will 
stay here. Only physical force can put 
him oflT the continent. He has as much 
right here as we have. We forced him 
to come, and we v forced him to stay. He 
will leave only when he can really better 
himself by doing so. 



be truly said that igni 
ance at the ballot" box has increased,- ^s in- 
creasing, and ought to be dmrinitfaed. 
' In the electoral colleges whicb'Choose the 
President, in both houses of Congress, in all 
the departments of the national government, 
ignorance at the South is as efficient for evil 
as if it were in New England or New York. 
It was settled by the war for the Union be- 
yond recsll that the United States constitute 
one people aud have one national life, one in- 
terest and one destiny. ' 

In pursuance of the constitutional amend- 



most solemn expression of the national will, 
became citizens and voters. In the presence 
of these facts, how can a statesman say that 
under this Cons ilution there is no duty and 
no power to give national aid to fit by educa- 
tion these freedmen for the responsible posi- 
tions in which the Nation has placed them? 

Under the Constitution as it was before 
these vital amendments were made, Washing- 
ton, Adams. Jeffereon and other great men of 
the early days of the Republic, whom we are 
accustomed to call the "Fathers," by signifi- 
cant and sol mn enactments and recommen- 
dations; fully affirmed the principle that the 
general government could and ought to give 
encouragement ami aid to the educstion of 
the people. They placed in the ordinance of 
1787 tor the government of the Northwest 
Territory, as the corner stone of the institu- 
tions they wished to build, this article: "Re. 
ligion, morality and knowledge being neces 
sary to good government and the happiness 
of "mankind, schools and tlie means of educa- 
tion shall forccer lie'cncouragd." Under every 
administration, from the origin of the govern 
merit to the present time, appropriations of 
money or land for education in the States and 
Territories have been made by the general 
government, and it is now too late to ques- 
tion the constitutional power of Congress to 
make such grants. 

The situation of the South is so eiceptional 
that it is needless to dwell upon it. Slavery 
and free schoolB would not dwell toge'her. 
Slavery could not tolerate universal educa- 
tion. The only American citizens who are in 
no woy responsible for slavery are the 86ns of 
Africa. "They are here> by the crime of our 
ancestors and the misfortune of theirs." And 
it is especially these colored people who now 
eagerly and with uplifted hands implore the 
Nation for that light which education alone 
can give, and without which they cannot dis- 
charge the duties which the Constitution re- 
quires by making them citizens and voters. 

It has plainly come to pass that the whole 
question of popular education at the South 
must be considered and dealt with by the 
great body of the whole people of the Nation. 
The appeal must be made to the popular 
judgment, conscience and patriotism. To 
finish the work of uplifting the slave, and to 
fuse into one harmonic us whole our lately di- 
vided people, we must rely upon the besting 
influences of time, and upon the forces which 
religion, business and education can furnish. 
Of these forces, the government can usefully 
ploy only one. Religion, depending un- 
r God, upon individual conscience and 
„jse of duty, unaided by government, wins 
its way by the voluntary contributions and 
efforts of Christian men and women. Busi- 
ness, an agency of vast and unmeasured 
power in promoting the peaceful progress of 
mankind, results from a deeply seated and 
universal principle of huma#upature— self in- 
terest—and will most efficiently do its work 
when government wisely lets it alone. Tc 
complete reconstruction and regeneration ir 
the South, the only force now left to the gov- 
ernment is popular education." 



row with a patience that few people can, and' 
they are happy even under unhappy circum- 
stances. And I have never heard them male* 
charges against any one. They knew very 
well what the war was for when it came, but 
brethren, I was there during all that war, and) 
the counties where we were, there was » 
population of twenty thousand, and eixieea 
thousand of them were black. The men 
were all gone to the war- nobody at Ii«mB . 
but the women and children and the old men. 
These black people might have riseu and 
done jnBt what they pleased with us, and yet, 
during all that dark time you could not point 
your finger to a single spot where they ever 
manifested a revengeful feeling— not inn-. 

The freedmen are already 1-jing the ma- 
terial foundations of self-support. I'ln-v -n 
widening the circle of intelligence, and !>e- 
ginning to enjoy the htewinitS 'toil SHthfll 
around the homes of the industrious p "T. 
Said a Southern paper I picked up the other 
day, "The negroes in our land <n Icn i o.g 
the value of marrisge nml the bono-. Th y 
are learning the lesson of ifomjmv. i«". ' f-»r 
go where you will, you will find the >oh'-i- 
house and the church httill 1 y the I -ihor of 
their own hands ." And n is a Hiarnt '• . -'ic 
witnessed in Souih C'Hroliim and tin no.' . tit 
the Southern States. - 
been taiLfcht at all, lliey III 
lesson o^elf-hclp iu o 
brethren, they an' ■ " 

acreB of land— I u- ■ 

They are paying I" 'I i>. '■ 
report, in the Sinn- -i < 
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At the last anniversary meeting of the 
American Missionary Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Ex-President Hayes 
made a forcible speech, from which ,we 
extract a few paragraphs.. 

"In one of the late slave holding States, the 
ignorant voters constitute an absolute ma- 
jority of the total ' voting population of the 
State. In more than one third of the Union 
the ignorant voters are almost one-third of 
the total number of voters. Most seriously 
important of all, the illiterate voters of the 
South have increased in the last ten years, 



At the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church held last year in Spring- 
field, Illinois, there were many encour- 
aging things said of the colored people 
of the South; we quote from the State 
Journal. 

"They are ready for the Gospel, and I may 
add that they are the only race of people I 
ever heard of that were — whose natural in- 
Btincts are with the followers of JesuB. Go 
to foreign lands and what welcome is there 
for the gospel? Go out west, and there is a 
feverish excitement over farms and lots, and 
mines and stocks, and it is almost impossible 
to get a hearing. Go to the Germans, in the 
country, and you find more opposition and 
prejudice against the gospel. Go to the 
Italians here, or the Irish, or whatever race 
we find here, and their instincts are all set 
against the gospel. But go to the colored 
men in these Southern States, brethren, and 
they all rise up, men, women and children, 
and say, "Give us'the gospel." It is a pecu- 
liar feature of that race— they are the only 
race of people in your land whose prejud' 
are naturally for the gcspel. They believi 
they trust it. Then they are a contented peo- 
ple. With all my experience with the col- 
ored people down South, I have never heard 
them whining or complaining. I didn't hear 
it even in times of slavery. They bear sor- 



The Atlanta Constitution says : 
"The tenant system has been tried in Geor- 
gia with satisfactory results, especially where 
the land owners have given their tenants the 
benefit of their Bkill and knowledge. There 
rery many lazy and thriftless negroes, but 
ag all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, it iB surprising that there are not mjjre. 
The great bulk of the race that live in the 
farming regions are reasonably thrifty and in- 
dustrious; many of them are acquiring pro- 
nerty. and large numbers have homes and 
[and of their own. In short, in this as m 
other matters, Georgia is the Empire State of 
the South." 



re. In rt-utb 
Carolina they are |iiyuui i»x on *7.(>nn "00 
woith. ami last y "i Hi v rain. il -vet |I0. 00 
for self support, $1 0(10 more than the) .lid 
last year. \ 

Nothing pleased me more thsn to sec ilur- 
ng mv trip south the little places they bad 
:leared out, and on which they ^oijl built 
tabins and were raising cottony Tjiey are 
beginning to value these thinga-and th value 
; relation which has-&eeo so ne- 
glected among them. Now, liretltren, what 
you have done among these people you can- 
not realize. I wish you could g«- to tie* 
Island, where there are 10.000 negroes and 
1,000 white people. They are the blackest 
negroes I ever saw. One old negro said, "we' 
old time negroes here." Twelve years 
ago they were ignorant and degraded ; ynn 
Id not have understood their spetcb. 
w, since they have our schools and churches, 
they have built good cabins, got furniture, 
* beds, and in some cabins sewing ma- 
chines. I bless God for what we have 
done. ~)S 

We have, indeed, a dense mass of ignor- / 
ance in these southern States. The illustn- 
oua emancipator, whese portrait aJorns this 
hall, struck with one blow the fetters from 
their limbs. But all the emancipation pro- 
clamations in the world cannot make a free- 
man, "lie iB a free man whom the truth 
makes free; and all are slaves besides." They 
must undergo a second and higher emancipa- 
tion from the Bhsckles of ignorance and de- 
gradation. They must be emancipated 
through the spelling-book and the Bible, the 
school teacher and the evangelist. As they 
now exist, in their present social, intellectual 
and 'moral condition, degraded but not vici- 
ous, they are as the clay mingling witfi the 
feet of iron in our free institution^ which 
renders them unBtable. We must either lift 
them up or they will drag us down." 




The Globe of New York seems 1 
really independent Negro newspaper. 

" a ^Tne colored men of the North may "kick" 
against the independence of the Olobe all they m 
want to, but, until they acquire some of th» 
backbone which we have all along told them 
they need, they will be used to pile up high 
majorities for the Republican Machine, and 
be squelched after the election just as if they 
were so many mushroomB. We think wears 
on the right track, and we propose to stick to 
it until tbe Republican Machine does the fair 
thing. There is no terror in Northern Demo- 
cracy for in. It is just as good as Northern 
Republicanism and neither one of them is 
"good enough for us." We want a new, 
honest party -a party by the people, of th. . 
people, and for the people." 
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" TllIBTY TUUI YKARB A MONO OOR WlLO 

Indians." by Colonel Richard I. Dodge, 
with introduction by Gen Sherman. II 
luBtrated. A D. Worlhington & Co., 
Haitford, Conn. \ 
1 Tliis is throughout a very readable, and 
in some parts excitingly interesting vol- 
ume, with sonic very beautiful chromo- 
lithograph" of Indian curiosities. It 
deals chiefly with the Indians of the 
Plains- " Those inhabiting the coun- 
try between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains," among whom Col. 
Dodge has lived tor many years, " having 
intercourse with thirty-lour tribes, at one 
time hunting Indians, at another lime 
hunted by them; now associated but at 
dagger's point, again living in free tttwl 
friendiv intercourse, hunting, fishing, chat- 
ting dancing, visiting." With these truly 
exceptional opportunities. Col. Dodge 
gives vivid pictures ot Indian life and 
valuable information upon Indian balms 
and customs, their religion anil langjuage, 
and arts of peace and war. Among the 
most interesting chapters are those on 
Evervday Indian Life.lndian Unniliwork, 
Life 'and Training of Indian Boys and 
' Girls, The Sign Language, Indian Chro- 
nology Pictures and Inscriptions, Indian 
Drill" How Indians Travel; and"Trailing," 
the wonderful skill with which the Indian 
discovers and follows the trail of an ene- 
my or friend, totally imperceptible to less 
practical eyes. " An officer of the twenty- 
third Infantry having a small force of sol 
diers and some Apache guides was scout- 
ing alter hostile Apaches in Arizona To 
be successful, all movements of troops had 
to be made at night, though the scouts 
stealthily spread over the country by day, 
looking for trails. One afternoon, a scout 
oarne in and reported that he had found a 
fresh trail which he believed led to a ranch- 
eria or village of hostile*. After dark 
the command moved. In due lime, the 
trail was found and carefully followed, 
the Indian scouts working out the devi- 
ous route of the hostiles through rocks and 
thickets, by feeling the ground with iheir 
finger*. * , * Before daylight 
the rancheria was discovered." 

•• Children are highly prized by every 
Indian man. His pride ami affection lor 
his sons knows no bounds " An Indian fa- 
ther has been known— as Col.Dodgequotes 
from Schoolcraft— to give himself 
up to a hostile tribe to be burned at the 
stake in place ol his son whom they had 
captured. 

" The Indian hoy, of from twelve to fif- 
teen I consider the best natural horseman 
in the world At about, this age.hc begins 
to think himself a man./ * * He 
is given more liberty and wanders about 
the country in search of the adventure 
which is to crown his ambition by making 
him a warrior. One can readily sympa- 
thize with the enthusiastic cavalry officer 
who exclaimed "Give me the handling and 
discipline of such recruits as the Indian 
boys, and I can whip an equal number of 
any cavalry in the world.' " We would be 
glad to make many interesting extracts 
did our space permit. Valuable suggest- 
ions on the health question may be 'gather 
ed from the statements of Indian habits, as / 
for instance that "the Plains lndinn v never 
by any circumstances sleeps in the open 
air.Possessing but one blanket, he will make 
a framework.spread the blanket over it.and 
lie on the bare ground even in the coldest 
weather." " Ten, twelve, or more Indians 
will sleep in a 'wicky-up' which I could 
have declared would not hold hal f that num- 
ber." But he believes that " the extraordi- 
nary, unnatural diminution in certain tribes 
is due to nostalgia more than any other 
cause,from their removal to reservations by 
Government. " Homesickness with the In- 
dians is a most dangerous malady." Col. 
Dodge gives no flattering picture of the 
Indian, — " He is vain, crafty, deceitful, 
ungrateful, treacherous, grasping and ul- ' 
terly selfish. He is lecherous, without 
honor or mercy, filthy in his ideas and 
speech, and inconceivably dirty in person 
and manners. He is affectionate, patient 
— self-reliant and enduring. In short he has 
the ordinary good and bad qualities of the 
mere animal, modified to some extent by 
reason." While ' the mental capacity of 
the Indian is of superior order," he has 
"not tho faintest conception of an idea of 



moral.obligation." To us " morality is in- 
culcated with religion, and we with diffi- 
culty separate the one from the other. 
The Indian has a religion but that relig- 
ion has no moral code. It teaches no ob- 
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line of the reservation. 

In this, horrid erime, every voter of the 
United States is either actually or passive 
ly implicated, for it has its root in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. The ap- 



ligation to God or man 
absolutely without whai. 
science; that inward monitoi 
f education, but which our i 
era would persuade us in tb 



The Indian is propriation for the support of the Indian 



call 
vhiob comes, 
igiousteach- 
voice of God 



He is as religous as the most devout 
Christian, and if our good missionaries 
would let him alone in his religion and cease 
their efforts to proselyte him to their par- 
ticular sect, and simply strive to supply 
him with a code of morals, his subsequent 
conversion might be easy and his future 
improvement assured." Col. Dodge thinks 
the Indian " has never had a fair chance, 
and is entitled to a full and fair trial. 

'That with his miserable opportunities 
... lias at least been partially civilized, is 
ample evidence of his capacity for further 
mprovement."Like other good Indian fight 
;rs in our army, Col. Dodge has high re- 
spect for the figjiling qualities of the In- 
dians, considering them "thefinest natural 
soldiers in the world"; real sympathy for 
their sufferings, and sense of their wrongs, 
which he lays directly to the Government, 
the agents it employs, the traders it lic- 
enses, the buffalo pot hunters, miners, and 
cow-boys it is not able to control. 
" Were I an Indian, I tear that witli 
their provocations I should be. a bid 
Indian." " It must lie conceded that the 
Indian behaves much bet ei- than we have 
any right to expect. The actual 
number of murders anil outrages 
committed by Indians upon citizens 
is so small as scarcely would be 
thought of if perpetrated by tho whites. 
In the summer of 1*87, the whit.- men of 
Julesburg robbed and murdered moreeiti- 
zens than all of the Indians have robbed 
and murdered during any one of the te 
years past. * * The local pap- 
er of a frontier town will carefully avoid 
any mention of the daily or nightly kill- 
ings by its inhabitants; hut let a frontiers- 
man bo killed, or even scared by an 
Indian, and column niter column 
is devoted to the minutest and most gen- 
erally imaginary details. This can readily 
he accounted for, each little frontier town 
desiring troops, not for protection but for 
the money they spend. That Eastern 
papers should so readily take up this 
cry giving a line to a murder by a 
Kentucky gentleman, a column to a mur 
iler by an Indian, can only be accounted 
for by the desire for sensation." 

''Next to the crime of slavery, the 
foulest blot on the escutcheon of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is its treat- 
ment of the so called Wards of the Nation." 
" The prolific source of all Indian ills is 
that most tragic ot" national farces the 
Treaty System . By it we have taken 
advantage of the greed or ignorance of 
Chiefs to swindle the Indians out of their 
land. Every so called treaty has been 
opposed by .a minority, sometimes by a 
sjreat majority of the tribe interested . 
Sometimes the chiefs themselves have 
relused to be swindled. The Government 
has not hesitated, but deposing the retrac ; 
tory chiefs, has. set up others, its own 
creatures, and concluded the melancholy 
farce by entering into a solemn treaty to 
whicli the United States were actually 
party of both parts. The Treaty System 
makes it impossible for us to enact laws 
for their benefit; there is no recognition 
of individual worth or advance- 
ment. But the crowning feature of the 
system is that the Government at this 
moment lias treaty arrrangements with 
hundreds of petty tribes held on reserva- 
tions, actual prisoners of war. In violation 
of treaties or by virtue of treaties secured 
by fraud, thelndian is confined to rescrva- 
tions.In violation of law,the game on which 
he depended for food has been destroyed 
by white men. The United States having, 
made prisoners of tho Indians, and by 
negligence permitted them to be deprived 
of their self support, it is in honor bound 
to see that they do not suffer. Is this ob 
ligation fulfilled? Far from itl On the con- 
trary, we leave our helpless prisoners to 
starve, and shoot without mercy the 
reckless few who, goaded to desperation 
by their suffering, dare to oross the dead 
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is wholly inadequate, the most favored 
tribes receiving no more than about eight 
cents a day for the support of each indi- 
vidual All this is criminal. * * 
To advance, tho Indian like other men 
must have an incentive to effort Many 
of the so called wild tribes are willing to 
labor, and do labor right manfully for the 
one crop which is all they can rely on 
under the present management. These. 

few of the wrongs and iniquities 
practised upon the Indian by those who 
profess to be his friends. There is but 



from a spirit of fairness and equity," and 
again page 430, "No earthly power could 
induce him to disclose a secret learned 
under an oath administered after their 
forms; and in answer to an effort at pcrau- 
sion, lie looks at you with wide-eyed as- 
tonishment, and says simply, I have 
sworn.' " Nor is the consistency of the 
reasoning very apparent that, as tho In- 
dian has a religion which has no moral 
code, and the Christian missionary lias 
one whicli, ns Col. Dodge himself says, is 
"so welded with morality that the one 
cannot exist without the other," there- 
fore, the ''good missionaries should let him 
alone in his religion, and simply strive to 
supply hiia with a code of morals," — when 
in giving him Christianity they give him 
purest code of morals with the strong- 



one hope for him. Treaty system and trib- I est sanction nnrl motives. But we tear 
al relations must be broken up, and tho 
Indian absorbed individually in the great 
family of American citizens. This 
list necessarily be a gradual process, 
id meanwhile some plan must be adopt- 
ed to protect him and soonest fit him for 
citizenship." Col. Dodge proposes an out- 
line of such a plan, which is briefly as 
follows: 

"1. Turn the Indians over to the War 
Department. 2. Abolish the Indian Bu- 
reau; replacing its officers by detailed ar- 
my officers. 3. Abrogate all existing treat- 
ies. 4. Give the Indians the same rights 
in trade — arms and liquor excepted — -as are 
enjoyed by American citizens, till they 
become so. n. Enact laws for tliem till 
they come, nnder the common law. 6. 
Make commanding officers of military 
posts on reservations, ex officio Supts. of 
Indian Affairs. 7. Give the Indians farms 
in severalty. 8. All other lands to be 
bought by Government and thrown open 
to settlement. 9. Oioe the. Indian the 
ballot, and all the rights and duties of ci- 
tizenship, as soon as the country in which 
he resides shall have beer, organized into 
a county. HI. Feed the wild Indian sulll 
eiently." 

'•The real friends of the Indian are in- 
juring his cause by demanding too much. 
They insist that the treaties shall be re- 
garded as binding for all time. There is 
no power in this Government which can 
much longer delay the settlement by 
whites of the Indian Territory, and it is a 
mere question of time when all the reser- 
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ment tried faithfully to keep the white? 
out of the Black Hills.' It failed signally 
Against the resistless tide of immigration 
the Indian has absolutely no chance. Hi! 
only hope is in setting with 'the tide, ami 
this lie can do only/is an American citi- 
zen.'' 

Concurrinir fully in this conclusion, we 
regret that Col. Dodge's book is not as 
well calculated to give weight to his opin 
ons, ns his long experience should make 
it. It contains doubtless much valuable 
knowledge of Indian manners and cus- 
toms; it is picturesque and conversational, 
with something of the dash of the frontier 
soldier, and the breath of the plains. 
You feel as if yoa had been sitting by a 
camp fire after a day's adventures. listening 
to tl^e best talker in the party. Under these 
circumstances, you are not critical, you 
don't interrupt a good story or brilliant 
sentence to insist on fairness, or question 
a sweeping statement, or run down a con- 
tradiction. It is only when at the close 
of the volume, you come upon some prac- 
tical conclusions, and a plan involving ra- 
dical changes seriously put forth as tho 
only solution of the Indian question, and 
going back to pick up the preface, read 
that the book is presented as " a careful 
study of facts," that, you begin to turn 
over the pages again to look up statements 
which certainly sounded contradictory 
and sweeping and one sided, some of them 
hardly consistent with his conclusions. 
It is rather confusing to read on page 62, 
that ''Endurance and patience appear to 
be the warp and woof of Iudian charac- 
ter," and read on page 591, of "the con- 
stitutional impatience" of the Indian ; on 
page 248, that "There is no Buch thing as 
nervousness in either sex," and on page 
437, that "He iB excitable, neruous, easi- 
ly stampeded,"; on page 210, "He has not 
the faintest conception of an idea of moral 
obligation," and on page 586, "A rich man 

be assessed five or six ~ 

a poor man's wife. 1 



that this last inconsistency is not the slip-' 
of a brilliant talker, but rather the unfair- 
ness of prejudice. This is indeed the 
most serious delect of the book, and most 
injurious to its purpose. General Sherman 
himself in his introduction to the volume 
does not I'nil to criticize it in this respect, 
'as regards its sweeping denunciations of 
iAlian Agents and of the Government, 
lit says, "I do not agree with you and 
the world gonerallj in accusing our an- 
cestors and the General Government of,' a 
deliberate purpose to be unjust and de- 
fraud these people * * Nor do 1 think I 
it just to accuse nil Indian Agents ot be-/ 
ini; incompetent if not dishonest. I have' 
personally met a great number of these^ 
who are generally kind, honest and well 
meaning people, badlYoaid and deprived 

- ' icl/Tcivilizeil ™ cn 
afivd higher than 
a desire to plunder musi actVlnte men who 
risk so much and endure^stibll hardship 
and privation. I f oi»r Indian policy has 
failed, we should seek for the cause else- 
where, in the nature of things, rather than 
in a systematic desire to do wrong." It 
only weakens Col. Dodge's denunciation 
ot Indian Agents in general to give no- 
credit to such men as John D. Miles,' the 
Quaker agent of the Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoe*, Agents Mc Loughlin, of Standing^ 
Rock, Mc Gillieuddy of Pine Ridge, 
Thomas, of the Pueblo Agency in New 
Mexico, and others like them. General 
Sherman takes no notice of the aame si- 
lence upon the good work of missionaries 
and teachers. Col Dodge says, on tho 
contrary ; ''While I have known many 
Indians who professed Christianity, { 
have never yet met one who, in his eon- 
rsion, hall really quitted his ancient 

ill, VTn iq ii nhri^titn iiiRt. 4n 



faith. He is a Christian juBt so 
far as it is expedient or useful to him."* 
ivc never yet seen a so called Chris- 
Indian who did not in times of real 
trouble or affliction, go back to his ancient 
faith " "Here and there, a small tribe, as 
. . how a slight/advance in 
morality, due to the efforts of Roman 
Catholic priests so long ago that their 
traditions but vaguely fix tile time. Hero 
and there also. even among the wild tribes, 
are found men who give some evidence of 
moral perception probably due to the in- 
fluence of missionaries and teachers. These 
cases are > however individual." What 
mention is^nade of the Riggs's and Wil- 
liamson's and Bishops Hare and Whipple 
— what of White Earth; am". Rosebud; 
what of Sisseton, Fort Sully ajid SSntoe, 
where, through the: efforts of Christian 
missionaries — Episcopal, Congregational 
and Presbyterian — once wild Indians are 
so prosperously settled that "a ) stringer 
would not think he was on a reservation"?. 

What of Peoria Bottom/ "a charmiig 
village of over twenty Christian families 
in Christian homes,**- founded by the still 
more recent efforts of one :CbristiaJi mis- 
sionary, Rev. Thomas L. Riggs? 1t£)fa 
Cherokees and Choctaws furnish, as Cm. 
Dodge says, ample evidence of Indian ca; 
pacity for improvement,to whom is i&Vw 1 -' 
ing but to Christian missionaries? If- 
Col. Dodge has not "seen" any of this, 
why has he not, and if he has, why does he 
ignore it ? He makes a very handsome 
and a merited tribute to the American 
army — he evidently does not believe 
with Mr. Charles L. Brace in "Gesfo 
Chriati" Believing as he says that 
" the Indian is absolutely without what 
we call a conscience"— and, though he 
thinks that a mere matter of education, 
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not finding that the missionaries — or even 
the army officers— have succeeded yet in 
educating him into one, we are at loss to 
know how he ever»rrived at that remarka- 
ble ninth proposition of his plan for the so- 
lution of the Indian question— "Give the 
Indian the ballot and rights and duties of 
citizenship as soon as the country in 
tohichhe resides shall have been organized 
into a county." 

What sort of an American citizen 
would a man moke, "absolutely without a 
conscience," and so devoid of even the ca- 
pacity for one that he could noU^cquire 
one even at his "mother's knee*, where, 



Col Dodire says, "No lessons inculcating. ing almost invariably in company with her 
the beauty '«d sure reward of goodnesi ft w " u for .".° re . t . u » u «*» »•«■ l '" betn * 
or the hidcousness and certain punish- 
ment of vice, are ever wasted on himjwast- 
ed; for virtue and vice are abstract terms 
utterly incomprehensible to him." 

With these defects and weaknesses, we 
can but coneidci-Col. Dodge's book one 
of interest rather than weight. We fully a- 
gree with him that the Indian's only hope is 
in American citiaenBhip.but we would add, 
and in the education in morals, and intellect, 
lid character that shall fit him for it We 
believe with him . that the appeal must 
be to the individual conscience of every 
.voter and citizen, for the Government is 
but the servant of the people. 



sion work, he give thousands to the city mis- 
sions, founding among others, the Jerry 
Macauley Mission in the old Oremorne Garden 
theatre; he was ouu of the most liberal con- 
tributors also to estahlish the Syrian Mission, 
the Woman's College at Bevrout, and the Col- 
logo of Liberia. He was Vice President oi 
the American Board, the New York Union 
Theological Seminary and American Coloni- 
zation Society, aud a Director of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society and Tract Society. Besides 
these and many otherpublic efforts, thousands 
were scattered iu private benevolence of 
which the world kne* nothing. Believing 
in the cause of the freedmen aud the Indian, 
he was not content with staying at home aud 
giving lo theui. As Ins pastor says, "Travel- 



A NOBLE 00UR8E WELL FINISHED. 

To live for sixty years in the ceutral whirl 
of New York business life and society, to lake 
political office, to roll up wealth by the mill 
-jct'to carry' through all a pure heart, a 
conscience and faith unfeigned.— lo live 
. ^nrlrl by the spirit of the Sermon on 
,il prattimUy hold that the silver 
' to light a 
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'to receive the 
isabesutiTul and sppro- 
priate finishing to a noble course. The Hon- 
orable and venerable William E. Dodge of 
r York, whose death recently chronicled 
..ill be felt as a loss to the work for humani- 
ty in every quarter of the world, was one of 

the rare men of whom such a record can he . Scripture 
made. Among the many shining lessons of V k . I 
his life to the youth of the Und, for whom he 
did so much and before whom he will doubt- 
less alwayB he held as an example, one of the 
brightest and most useful is of Hie wisdom of 
sending your principles to the front—curry- 
ing your colors flying. 

In Qeorge Macdonald'a hue story, " Mal- 
lm," (he hero's teacher says of him. •' 1 am 
rotated 1 at the stupidity of the ordinary re- 
ligious being In the most practical of reli- 
itteia, he will talk and speculate and 
try to feel, but lie will not set himself to do. 

dth Malcolm. From I 
he has been trying to obey, and obed 
the key to every do 
This might h 

Nobody was cv. r at a loss on wlucn sine lo 
And him. Converted to God, as he believed, 
*ben a mere boy. I. is first question was the 
same as Pant's: "Lord what wilt thou have 
me to ■/<>.'"; and be thought it answered by 
Hie very first opportunity that came fordoing neral 
good and doing right II did not seem to in- | ,ir 
I tirferc with his diligence in ousiness or his 
success, to he fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 
I As soon as he began lo support himsclf.he be- 
t city missionary, going about in the 
lorst slums of New York to- lift bodies and 
souls out of the mire of poverty and vice, 
nicking up here and there a little ragamuffin, 
' ,il giving him his first chance at a better life, 
ncressing wealth did not have on him its 
I frequent effect of hardening the heart and 
' wering the moral standards because he 
veil up to his principles as he went along, 
id increasing wealth only increased his pow- 
„■ of demonstrating them. Believing in total 
abstinence, Ins table never had wine on it, 
wcver richly it was served, and whoever 
re his guests in private or public life. He 
is President of the National Temperance 
tiety from 1866 till Mb death. He brought 
I Father Matthew to this country, founded 
■Temperance Christian Homes'* for men and 
men in New York, and was prominent in 
:ry great temperancj movement for the last 
I fifty yeara. Believing in active religious 
mirk, he was always ready to promote it, 
whether by paying for Moody and Sankey's 
I meetings in the city, or speaking in them 
biuuelf, or giving freely to build up Sunday 
ichools and churches, or laboring personally 
for the conversion of souls. Believing in the 
.trict observance J» the Sabbath, he never 
I would talk business on Sunday, and re- 
I "good his position as director of the Erie, 
Jersey Central, and HoUBton and Texas rail- 
roads, and cold his stock, as soon as they be- 

I a j.... ,.„;.,. rialiAvion in mia- 



sharer of his labors of love, the two were al- 
ways on the watch for opportunities of Chris- 
tian ministry. Among Ihe ludiuus on the fron- 
tier and Ihe lreedmeu of the South, they went 
together.Bharing ihe delight of dropping good 
words, good books aud charitable deeds by 
the wayside. Eternity alone will reveal Ihe 
fruitage of these wayside seeds." 

Hampton had the pleasure of a visit on one 
of lllese journeys, aud of counting this good 
man among her friends. She wotild add 
her tribute of gratitude to the many wiiich 
will be paid lo his memory. His interest in 
the cause-of the freedmen found chief outlet 
naturally in other directions. The Presbyte- 
rian iustilution of Lincoln University received 
his Bpecial fostering care. Hampton was one 
among the many side interests lo which his 
generous hand gave what was littie to him 
but much to thcm.cepecially as it was coupled 
wilh what he gave of himself, his warm syin 
patby and joy in giving Ho was always to 
be relied on to give yo to an effort lo rouse 
public interest, by word and example. When 
It was necessary to raise the funds for our 
building for Indian girls, and a meeting was 
held in New York at which some of our In- 
diun students appeared. Mr. Dodge was first 
on his feet with a subscription. He took the 
responsibility of the first room in '-Winona 
Lodge." ami half of what was raised for it in 
New York was given by him and his imme- 
diate family connections, whoshsre hisspirit. 
He has carried also three "scholarships" 
at Hampton, one for colored and two for In- 
dian students. He was a friend to whom we 
with many others could look for moral as well 
as material aid. 



) 

Mr. Dodge's custom every morning 
"ly prayers, to read the 
r the day in a little 
in. The selections for 
the ilth of February, the day he died, and 
which had doubtless been read by him a mo- 
ment before' he fell in death, were these: 

"And I heard a voice from heaven saying 
to me. Write. Blessed are the dead .which 
die in Ihe Lord from henceforth; yes,\ suit!) 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bors, and their works do follow them." 

" Whatsoever thy hand lindeth to do, do it 
with thy might ; for there is no work, noi 
j vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
first I grave, whither thou goest." 
:e is-[ "For I am now ready to be offered anr 
' | time of my departure is at baud. 

I have fought a good light; I have finished 
:iy course; I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
here is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
icss which the Lord, the righteous Judge 
hall give me at that day." ' 
"Those words," said Dr. Prime, at his fu- 
"may be said to epitomize the 
life of our brother." 

That God can Bparo such a man from His 
work in the world, — perhaps to do greater 
work elsewhere — shows that the excellency 
of the power is with Hun, But we ask, up- 
on whom is'his mantle to fall! 



A GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT. 

In the older generation of freedmen which 
came out of slavery and is gradually passing 
away with its uiemories.are some of the finest 
6pociroens of Christian manloodaud woman- 
hood .whichthe youuger, ambitious members 
of the rising race should never think to look 
down upon and which they in their happier cir- 
cumstances will find it hard to approach. One 
of the best of these old time Negro Chris- 
tians has just been called to his reward from 
bis work at the Hampton Institute, and his 
death is felt by its officers as a personal loss. 

James Jones was owned by one of the larg- 
est slave-holders of Virginia, whose estates 
covered a county, and whoae ambition 
was said to have been to own twelve hun- 
dred bIsvcs at one time, only somehow hehiever 
could get beyond eleven-hundred and ninety 



port his family.and before he died.he had suc- 
ceeded in paying for a house and two ;acres, 
of land for them.' Very soon after the. start-, 
ing of the Normal school, he was employed on 
its farm, and, for ten years at least, has been 
one oi ils i-egiilar employees, and for some 
before his death was iu charge of the 
barn and Btabies, with men under him. The 
farm manager, Mr. Howe, a Berkshire County 
' mer. says of him ; 'i^Tou cannot say too 
ch for James Jones; in the ten years that 
ave employed him I never had any fault to 
I with him— never once. I never asked any 
work of him that he wasn't ready to do cheer- 
fully. He was as much interested in ihe 
k ss I was. ' I have known him lo stay in 
the field until eight o'clock to get some job 
finished or ready for the next day, without 
even telling mo he'd done it, let alone asking 
for extra pay. If I ever told him lo do any- 
thing.! knew it would be doncand well done 
lou. A Christian? Well. I should think he 
was. He carried a little old Testament around 
with him aud read it whenever he had a 
chance. At noonlinie I'd ste him sitting up 
against the bai n, poring over it . He'd got 
no! I of hts letters somehow, so he could pick 
it out. A yesr ago his wife died and left him 
with six children; the oldest is in the Normal 
School, lie [either loss terribly ;— they bad 
been fellow servants in slavery time, and had 
lived together ever since; he has never been 
the sumo man since. He has read his Testa 
tmnt more than ever; I believe he would have 
gone crazy had it cot been for Hut and .lis 
work; he never neglected that; be was faith 
ful in everything." 

This has been his record from the time he 
was first employed in the school to the day he 
fell in apoplexy by the side of the cart he was 
driving, lo the few minutes of consciousness 
left to him, he intelligently took notice of the 
psralysiB of bis limbs and its significance, and 
his stiffening lips murmured "Readyto go." 
His life justified his confidence. He had 
been reaov for all it asked of him. reudy for 
work, ready for trial, ready to depart aud bo 
with Christ. 

Can there possibly lie any resemblance be- 
tween this obscure and humble life, and the 
" noble cnurse" wo have traced above? It is 
in something more important than the acci- 
dent of wealth or birth, something deeper 
than the manner of sudden death. " Heady, 
aye ready,"— that is the grandest rndtto for 
human life, and whether proudly borne on 
the crest of a noble family, or uttered calmly 
by a Christian millionaire, or fBltcred by a dy- 
ing Christian laborer, if the life has Bald it as 
well in deed as in wjrd.it Bounds the same in 
Heaven and will as surely meet Ihe Master's 
tender answer, " Well done, good and 
faithful Bervaut, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord." 



thrift and prosperity since tba war, and that 
such examples as the exodus from Mississippi 
to Kansas, and the condition of those who 
made it, were discouraging avidences of pov- 
eny and shiftlessness. But there has been a 
steady, if slow, improvement, which is visible 
in ihe whole South, except io exceptional lo- 
calities, and of which this North Carolina en- 
terprise is not a single example. And, con- 
sidering the remarkable disabilities under ' 
which the race has labored, the dependence 
and ignorance of slavery, theuttcr destitution 
in which they were compelled lo begio, the 
distrust and Ill-will against which they had to 
labor, and the conditions of the disorginiza- 
tion of labor and lack of stimulatitigexample, 
it may be fairly said that they have made as 
much progress as could lie reasonably ex- 
pected, and much more than their enemies 
were willing to admit as possible. They have 
at least defeated the evil prophecies that were 
made concerning them, that they were so idle 
and vicious by nature thut they would rapidly 
sink into barbarism in life and condition aa 
as the sustaiuing influence of enforced 
labor was taken from them, and would even 
become extinct by the neglect of the laws of 
wholesome living. The negroes have had to 
learn and suffer much by experience, and 
their conditions and surroundings have been 
serious obstacles to progress ; but they have 
steadily improved, and there is no reason to 
be discouraged or diBhSjarteoed ssio l heir proa- 
pect of obtaining not Bmlv substantial inde- 
pendence, but prosperity." 



Speaking of the project of the Negroes 
of North Carolina, to build, with their 
own capital, a railroad from Wilmington, 
N. C to a point about fifty miles south, 
five miles of which have been reported Al- 
ready graded, the Providence Journal 
says : 

"In North Carolina, aud throughout the 
South, for that matter, the condition of the 
Negroes at the close of the war was very much 
like that of the early colonists of the country. 
They hsd everything to make for themselves, 
and, although" the landB were cleared snd 
there were some accumulations of capital and 
appliances for industry, they were rndre than 
counterbalanced, so far as the negroes were 
concorned, bv the prejudice and ill-will of 
those who owned them. They had to begin 
almoBt from the .state 
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nine. ."Old Jim," however, onght to have 
counted for two in his prime. |Ie was val- 
ued and had no experience , of unkind 
treatment. He wasone of those quiet, willing, 
meek, and lowly spirits which keep out of 
:nlty if anyone can. After emancipa- 
be went industriously to 



and embarrassed ind 
people unaccustomed 
conditions of success 
distrust thut hampered instead of 
their efforts. The task of reaching even in- 
dependence through these couditions was a 
severe test of ecenomy and enter- 
prise. It is true that the comparative Bcale 
of independence is lower in the South than in 
the North from the abundance and fertility of 
the land, bul the difficulty of obtaining it 
was hardly less from the stagnation of indus- 
try and the small rewards of lnlwr, and the 
task of the accumulation 1 of capital is very 
much harder. The industry of North Caro- 
lina, for instance, is almost wholly agri- 
cultural, but its products are not thoBe pecu 
liar and profitable staples that command a 
ready price in the world's market, like those 
of some of the other Southern States, and 
there are no great marts of commerce or in 
dustries to give employment for labor and 
bring in foreign money. It is easy to get a 
living, but very hard to accumulate a surplus 
•f money in such a community ; and to do so, 
even m a limited degree, indicates an amount 
of thrift, energy and intelligence with which 
the negroes had not been credited. 

There is n. disputing the fact that the ne- 
groes of th. South have advanced slowly in 



WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR PIC- 
TURE PAFER8 ? 

To those of our friends who have no 
special use for their illustrated papers 
after reading them, we beg leave to sug- 
gest that they notify the editor of this 
paper if they are willing to send them to 
the Reading Boom of Hampton IustitutCj- • 
P. O. Box 10, Hampton, Va , to be res(a7 
there' by the students, and then sent olft 
to graduates engaged in teaching. 

There is nothing that draws our school 
boys and girls to the pleasant Library 
and Reading room, like illustrated papers. 
They drop in for a few minutes after 
work and before supper, to glance at pic- 
tures when they would not sit down to 
read, and unconsciously take in much 
that furnishes their minds. 

The Bchool canrjot afford to subscribo 
for the English Illustrated papers, but 
would be very glad to get copies 
that have been used of these also. 

Most of the papers from our reading 
room arc sent out after being read here, 
to our graduate teachers, carrying thus 
mental food and Btimulus to many who 
have no other means or opportunity of 
general information. 



he following letter reports a most 
discreditable eflortby the Democratic por- 
tion of the Legislature of North Carolina 
to continue, in effect, the benighted con- 
dition of her colored population, 

We believe Kentucky is so far, the only 
State that has passed such a law, it would 
militate quite as much against the whites 
de the blacks. Such Legislature makes 
a solid Negro South. 

Raleigh A'. £7., FA. 9th, 18S8. 
Dkah PmsciPAL; _ 

Sir. The Democrats of this Legislature are 
trying to impose upon the Colored people, of 
this Statea school system of Class Legislation. 
The bills 




kept 



hob) system of Class LegiBlal 
pending before the Committee 
on Education of which Committee I am a 
member read as followB: The Colored schools 
Shall be kept up by the taxes paid by the Col- 
ored tax-payers and the White Schools shall 
up* by the taxes collected of tho 
. . :■ payers. Be glad to hear your views 
on this question. You will sec through the 
columns of The News and Observer, which I 
mail to you to-dsy, a few remarks of my own 
on that subject. 1 hope you ' will ri member 
your old student and inform me on any sub- 
ject of interest that may come in your mind. 
I remain your ob't student, 

N. 



Wo take pleasure in calling attention to the 
Qotpel'in allLande, a missionary journal mak- 
ing its appearance twice a month.and devoted 
to the work done by all churches in all lands. 
It is edited by Rev. Eugene B. Smith, at 84 
Bible House, N. Y., and no one who desires 
tiKtep ibnuuf^ will' i ■ ' 
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Nbxdb OF THk CHIU)««». Tiaohino a 
Hixxd 8ohool. A Wbml Hobw. Tby. 

1NQ TO FBOVIDX JOB HXK CHILD'S IDUOA- 

«on. Nbthib Doom rob Windows. 
Linbb in Hampton's Chain. 

hbeds of the ohtldbin.] 
"The needs of the little ones in the coun- 
try districts, where most of our gradu- 
ates teach, are of course great Some or 
them have been supplied at times With a 
mnerositv that has seemed a fairy miracle 
to the receivers, and the heart of the 
giver must feel the good cheer of the 
"Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of 
these least." 

Co., Va, Dec. 22no\ 1882. 

Mrs. D 

Kind Frimd 



I em teaching. I have eighty pupil, on roll, 
and am doing all I can to improve their 
"oral. a« well a. their intellecU. I try to im- 
press upon my pupil, that it i. more import- 
aitthat they fie truthlul and honest-than 
have a collegiate education with the charac- 
ter of a thief or a robber. I perceive tb.t our 
eeople (the colored people) have improved 
KSmuchtatbeirindu.tn.1 habits, taatel^., 
and many other improvement, among them 
I have noticed. One would not be long in 
finding out .hould they visit thenu Thu 
school is one formerly taught by Mr. and 

M _, [Hampton graduate.], they Hart a 

very large school, rather larger than mine for 
«rveral reason., via.: Some good northern 
Si furni.bed them with good clothing 
for their children several time, per sessions. 
They are now teaching about ten mile, from 
me, and were the recipient, of a good .upply 
of clothing for their school not long once, 
and an ouffit o' chart, for the wall, of their 
school; books, Ac, for their pupil.. I am glad 
that they are »o fortnnate-I am aware .that 
there, are rich Christian people , u. the North 
who would willingly and gladly help the 
poor freedmen children of the South .hould 
the, ascertain of their men? pressing need.. 
Second-hand clothing, Sabba h school 
hooka and many .och thing, could be used 
and donated, very profitably among my child- 
% 3 Thallmav^Ciire^theyear 
Uouv""! remain, yours with much respect, 



A WHEEL HORSE. 

One of the originsl band of Hampton 
student singer*, who has been, like most 
or all, of the others, faithfully at work 
for his people ever since he laid down his 
work of singing, writes interestingly of his 
present position with its labors, trials and 

enCOOr8ge ~Co..Ya./«..n«A, 1888. 
Mrs. D. 

My Dear Teacher : 
As it has been some time since I have writ- 
ten to you, I feel that it is high time I was 
letting you hear from me. I am like the good 
old faithful wheel horse, always at my pint. 
My school is larger now than it has ever been 
before. I have already on roll sixty-.ix pu- 
pils, and have five or six more new names to 
enroll now. My school house i. small, but 
very neat and comfortable; and when all of 
us are together, we are very much crowded. 
I have applied for an assistant, but the School 
Board, feeling themselves poor at this time, 
say I shall have to make out the best way 1 
can for the present. I .must tell you how we 
eniojid our Christmas. On Saturday before 
Christmas week, we all gathered at theschool 
house. The boy. got the cedars, and the 

girl, tied them ; we decorated our school 
ouse nicely. Monday, the first day in the 
Christmas week, was spent in receiving presents 
and ..lacing them oh the tree, it night, tie 
house was over crowded to enjoy a beautiful 
exhibition, which consisted of declamation., 
dialogues and singing by the school, after 
which each person received their presents, 
and many a little heart was made glad by the 
iwedupon them by their, parents, 



rifts bestow . 

teachers and other iriend.. 



TEACHING A MIXED SCHOOL. 

A voung woman graduate of the class 
of '73. the first to have the honor of the 
class salutatory at Hampton, and who has 
been teaching most of the time since, 
writes of her present position in a mixed 
school in the West, and her recent mar- 
riaee to an ex-student. 
' Co., Iowa, Nov. 2W, 1882. 

Mrs. D. 

My Dear Benefaetrut: 
I have always entertained a grateful heart 
for ,.mr kindness in sending me to H»mpton 
M school, for if it were not for that . I won d 
not be where I am now. ■ I erne out taw in 
Remember last and stood a good examina- 
tion Tot my certificate, and am now teaching 
amixfd school in this place. I have a very 
ihirty-flve sre white scholar. 
Mi ^Superintendent visited my school and told 
£ children that I was the only colored 
teacher in the county, and he K"™™." ce , r ' 
Sfltate because I was as weR qualified to 
wh u anv of his white teachers. Thisof 
teach a» sn J 01 , awfully proud. The 
TrJSofar. are ver, fond of me, and their 
^tfal'so" -lowing that you want to 
hear from your pupil, from time to time, I 
UK I udnt, to -rite to let you know where 
} In! and what I am doing. Al.o to tell 
msrned. W H T and I were 
Suited in marriage, November 1st, 1882. 

PleaK .extend my congratnlation. to Mr.G. 
D I read the account ol hi. m.mag. in fee 
paper If Mrs. A. D. is there please give her 
nTlove. I once •» an exercise song in the 
n^lrntRK WonXMAN, with these word.: 

STwiU helve^o thankful if you will send 
it to mi. I want to teach it to my pup.la ,m 
I am doinfjall I can to make my school. .sue- 
' Thepaper that I saw it in was printed 
{Tthe vea? '78 lor '79. if I muvtake not. Hop- 
£g^ffw>n find you we* and with much 



HIS SEWING AND TINKERING CLASS. 

1 urn so glad you told Mis. A. about 
she has been .uch a good friend to me ever 
rince. Ju.t before Christmas .he sent me a 
package which contained fifty Testaments, 
Ten Bibles, and ten libiary bookB for my Sun- 
day School. They just arrived a few days 
before Christmss, in time for a nice Chn.t- 
ma. Rift for my Sunday School. A. my pu- 
pils were poor and so badly clad, she encour- 
aged me to commence a sewing class in my 
school, which I did about a month or better 
before Christmas. And yon would be sur 
prised to see what eflect it has on my school. 
Every boy and girl take right hold and «ee 
how nice the, can do. I have different wo- 
men to come in and aasi.t me every Frid.y. 
They atUnd to the girl, and I to the boys 
Some sre sewing, some knitting, some patch- 
ing and some mending slate frame., it is 
quite amm.ing to the scholars to see me sew- 
ine but I tell them my mother taught me 
how to cut, sew and knit when I was ten 
year. old. I received a letter yesterday from 
Miss C, another of my old Hampton teach- 
ers Enclosed, I found something for my 
sewing class. Miss C. is living only ten mile, 
from me. 

bkobddoetcl" nkiohbors 



last winter. I have a very large school nura- 
nering at present ninety-eight pupils daily. I 
am occupying the place as principal with an 

assist nnt teacher, a lady from Last 

year I apsirted a white gentleman in the name 
school, end thia year the people would not 
.have a white teacher, so the Superintendent 
sent for me and (rave me the principal', place, 
but after I arrived here they would not give 
me any more pay than he did for being assist- 
ant. I thought it was real mean, but after _ I 
had mado my arrangement at home to be 
absent all winter, I thought I would stay and 
do the beat I could with it. Only twenty-five 
dollar, i. certainly poor pay, when they 
paid thirty-five dollars last year. But it is 
the old way. I am afraid we never will get 
juatice done by us out of some of the white 

race. I passed examination at — ■ last 

summer to get a position in the city public 
school, but the Trustees put white teachers 
in it again. That is the reason I came up 
here when they sent for me. Our school 
house waa very open, but the colored people 
made np some money and I gave a concert to 
help make money enough to ceil the house 
inside, so it is very comfortable now. I don t 
write often, but it is not because I have for- 
eotten my kind benefactors, bnt for the want 
of time. When I am not teaching I take in 
BewinK, doing all 1 can to help Mr. P. to get 
a home, and lay by a little to educate my 
lHtle boy, if the Lord is willing. Give my 
mve to all of my old acquaintances, and ac- 
cept a large portion to yourself and compan- 
ion • Mrs. D. can you direct me where I can 
get that piece that waa recited and sang at 
the last commencement, called The Rock 04 
Aeesl If you please, send me word, and 
if the General has any books of the Hampton 
Students' songs, please send me the price of 
them as 1 would like one ol them. I hope you 
had a merry Christmas, and I wish you a 
happy New Year. 

Your old pupil, 



-one whose interesting letter we give be- 
low, who having been brought to Hamp- 
ton thus himself, has already sent nine of 
his own pupils there. 

Co., Va, Dec. 30th, 1882. 

Gen. S. C. Akjutboko, 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of sprinted circular request- 
ing me to let yon know about my work since 
I left Hampton. I entered your valuable Ih- 



I feel greatly encouraged sometimes, 
though I have many discouragement, to un- 
dergo. The poor white, and the most ignor- 
ant clas. of colored are very begrudgeful 
about here. The colored My we teacher, 
make our living too easy, and get alona too 
well. The whites say, we colored teachers 
teach the colored children too fast, and get 
too much money. I have had them tell me 
so many a time to my face. My reply to 
them is, a man should always have what he 
earns. We colored teachers in this district 
get thirty dollars; it make, no difference how 
good the certificte is, but the whites get 
from thirty-five to forty dollar, for common 
schools. For graded school, the white, re- 
ceive flfly ' and thirty-five dollars; graded 
school, colored, thirty dollars,and it is a ques- 
tion whether the teacher will get any more 
or not. It is not decided ; we have to wait 
along time for our money. Yet 1 am plesaed 
to know that my Superintendent and Board 
of Trustees are pleased with my teaching.. 
Please excuse me for my Tong delay, I hope 
to hear from you soon. With my beet love to 

I am your old pupil, 



NEITHER DOOBS NOB WINDOWS. 

A model of some of the country school 
houses in which a Southern colored 
teacher is called to teach, would be a co 
riosity for a northern educational mu- 
seum, and furnish a text for an argument 
for National aid. 

Co.. Va., Dec.Ut. 1882. 

Mrs. 0. 

Dear Friend: . 
For the last three years I have taught in 
this county, and so close to B— , that we 
boarded at the same place, and socially as 
well as intellectually the one derived so much 
benefit of the other, that this year we in- 
tended not only to board, but to teach to- 
p-ether. 80 we applied to our Superintend 
ent for a double school; which he granted, 
and on or about the 10th of October last, 
B— being principal and myself assistant, we 
set out to our new school, with inten- 
tions to make it the model school, of the 
county. We arrived there in du* season 
found plenty of scholars, the most of 
whom dwelt in a hamlet situated five miles 
(rom on the railroad. Well 



stitute in 1872. having been advised to go 
there by one of the graduates, Mr. 8. 0. 
Windsor, who was my teacher. I left June 
6, '75, and waa examined immediately by 
Major W. W. Ballard, Superintendent of 
School, for Roanoke county. I passed a 
creditable examination and opened school, 
Octooer 18, at a salary of thirtv dollars per 
month. I was an inexperienced hand at the 
work, having never before taught in the 
Public Free schools. I bncklcd on my armor 
however, and went to work, stimulated by 
the never-to-be forgotten fact that I had been 
taken from the wilds of Roanoke by divine 
providence, and placed at Hampton under 
her civilization and Christian iuflnence, 
wberel had learned man's mission, vim: Fear 
God, do right, and help fallen humanity. 
"Having freely received, freely give." I 
taught at that place five months, and gave 
thorongh satisfaction to the Trustees and pa- 
trons of theachatoL Among my pupils there 
was Mis. M.ggltfRayford, who is at Hamp- 
ton now. The next term, the Superinten- 
dent removed me to Bonsacks where I super- 
seded Rev. C. S. Boston and Mr.- George E. 
Stephens, graduates from Hampton, who 
were considered among the beat teacher, in 
the county, white or colored. . I taught at 
this place two year, with marked success, and 
at the close of my school I sent you three 
students: 8. C. Carrington, who has since 
graduated, George Blair and John Madre. 
The next term, I went to Botetourt Spring- 
where I had purchased a home. I taug> 
here two years and sent you five studen 
who are now at Hampton. This school- i 
now successfully taught by one of my 
Mr. 8. C. Carrington. I now have al 
ing school at Cloverdale. I am getting on 
splendidly. If you so desire I will writeyou 
about the progress of the colored people gen- 
erally, tbeir hopes, prospects, etc. Pleass- 
write. 

Your, truly, 



t child's edu 



TBTINQ TO PROVIDE FOB 
OATION 

Another married graduate, of the class 
of '73, writes of a rather hard experience 
in her praiseworthy efforts to help her 
husband lay by something for the educa- 
tion of their little boy. 

Co., Va, Jan. Sth, 1888. 

Mrs. D. I 
My Dear Friend:^ 
"Tnow take this opportunity to write you a 
few lines. I am well and doing ss well s. csn 
be expected, (sccording to the justness of 
the people that we are employed by). 1 am 
teaching np here in county, where I was 

( 



HORSFORU'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

PLEASANT TO THE TASTE. 

Dr. A, L. HALL, Fair Haven, N. Y., say.: 
u Have prewribed it with marked benefit in 
indigestion and urinary troubles." 



A FAVORITE PAPER. 

For Judicious tuliting. select and popular contribu- 
tor*, anil sprightly and entertaining reading, tha 
JrburA'* rowipimron, of Boston, has no superior among 
the youth's pub-lcaUons. It baa mora than two hun- 
dred thousand subscribers, and unquestionably merits 
It* success A Special Correspondent— The well- 
known author Mrs. A. H. Leonowi.ns has been sent to 
ltu.fila by the Yovih'M Companion, and will soon -on- 
trlbuto a striking series of articles on "Life In tbs 
Outof-tho-way Nooks and Corners of Russia." 



said we found plenty of scholars, but noth 
ing else pertinent to teaching. As to seats 
there were only five benches about eight 01 
ten feet in length. A houBe had been rented 
for us to teach in, but it had neither door nor 
windows, and scarcely roof or walls We 
tried hard to have thing, set aright, .but of 
no avail; everybody was too busy. We left 
there after a few days for the office of the Su- 
perintendent, related the facts of the case to 
him, and at the same time applied for other 
schools. B — for his former school and I for 
the double school at the above named place. 
The request of each was granted, and to-day 
we are at our respective posts. 

With an assistant in the person of a minis- 
ter of the Richmond Institute, I have taught 
a month and three weeks, and enrolled sixty- 
six pupils The patrons say that they will 
■ us about a hundred after Christmas. 

,„. = aretwo coal mine, at , and the 

care roll the coal off every day. 

In front, on either side, and in an easy 
bow .hot of our school boose is a branch. 

This, on account of being unable to get 
teachers, iB the only colored school open in 

th i*an?» n iaborerinboth the Sabbath School 
and Temperance causes. I found a Temper- 
ance 8ocicty here, and it is much needed, for 
the people drink freely, though they get low 

I am gratefully yours, ^ 




PRIVATE BOARDING H0USZ> 

near Normal School. 
HAMPTON, VA. 

The subscriber takes pleasure In s 
the friends of the School In the North, tt 
pen his bouse, with increased accotnmo 
about the 

aoom. e j, IB8T OF APRIL, 
prepared to entertain about twenty (20) guests in a 
comfortable manner at a reasonable raw. 



The nouao IS neauuiuiiy located on u.e nver. rii- 
rectly opposite the School, and asa qulet.restful place, 
cannot be excelled. Refers by permission to the Prin- 
cipal or Treasurer of the Hampton N. and A Institute. 



Hampton, Va 



LINKS IN HAMPTON'S CHAIN. 

Many students owe their introduction 
to Hampton to the words or example of 
Hampton graduates. The influence for 
good thus excited is a pleasant Man of 
Sur graduates' work, as in the case of the 



FSAHE LESLIE'S SUNDAY MAGAZINE. \ 

The number for March presents severalaraw 
and attractive features, and fully sustains the 
high character of this popular magazine. Rev. v 
Dr. Porter contributes No. 8. of "Religions de- 
nominations in the United States— The reform- 
ed (Dutch) Church." The editor T. De Witt 
Talmsgeha.an interesting article "The Bless- 
ing of Short Life." The exterior and interior 
view of the new Church of St. Frajjci. Xavier 
are given, accompanied by a descriptive article. 
Pe Leon's "The American Pilgrims in Pales 1 
tine," i. continued, with beautiful illustrations. 
The new serial story, -'Justice Warren's 
Daugh'er" is continued, and "Weighed and 
Wanting" concluded ; there are other delight- 
ful short stories, essays, sketches, etc., 
by Borne of our most populai writers, several 
excellent poem., &c, The Home Pulpit has 
a sermon by Dr. Talmage, "Garrison Duty," 
and beude. a comprehensive and entertaining 
uiiBCellany, are the interesting features, "The 
Collection Basket," " Record of important 
Events," "Personal and Editorial Notes and 
Comments," etc., etc Thenumber is elabo- 
rately illustrated . Price 215 centB a copy ; (3 a 
year postpaid , Address Mb.. Frank Lislix, 
Pnbli.her, 63. 65 and 67 Park Place, New 
York. 



noroBHTB or otiahlifeat hamp- 

TOH. 



Long before Christmas time the little In- 
dun boys in A. Division, Wigwam, were look- 
ing forward to the holidays as playtime, and 
talked it over when ther came into my room 
each night at the "Children's Hour." Bat 
only one of them had ever heard of Santa 
C bih and his benevolent can of .children at 
Christmas time. Thii boy immediately be 
eame the lion of the day, and after he had 
told all he knew, the teacher was called upon 
for additional information concerning him. 



After faring heard it all through a number of 
times, when they were exhorted to hang up 
their stockings for him to fill, they were rath- 
er nnwilling to do so at first, and one of them, 
our little Dickey Doubt, said ha guessed it was 
an ox. Asking what that meant, they told 
me that when some one promised to do some- 
thing, and failed to keep his word because he 
wse unable to do what he had attempted, that 
was an ox. (Query, has ox, used in i hi 9 sense, ' 
any connection with hoax?) 

The day before Christmas our smallest boy 
sighed, "I wish it was night now so that 1 
could hang up my stocking." On this day 
fifteen new Indians arrived, among them, one 
small boy, and a family with a little baby ; thej 
eame to live with us temporarily. Of course, 
the strangers must be provided for, and it 
was a good opportunity to make them feel at 
home by showing them a little attention. 

One of the boys, our Crossus, adopted the 
new comer aa a brother, shared his bed with 
him, and provided a clean stocking for him 
to hang up. taking care to pin the right name 
on it lest Santa Clous should make a mistake. 
An invalid was also invited to join the stock 
ing party, and his, with the baby's little sock, 
made eleven to be filled. 

A rope was fastened under the mantle, 
above the fireplace, and, amid excited talk and 
laughter, each boy fastened his sock to it 
with a large safety "pin . Then after the story 
of the coming of Him who made our rejoic- 
ings possible, and another repetition of, "The 
nigh before Christmas." the little men went 
to bed, wishing it were already morning, 
though there was still a shade of doubt in the 
mind of our Thomas as to whether it was not 
all an "ox." 

CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

Morning came at last, and when the door 
was opened for them, there was an anxious 
pause as each peered in to see If Santa Glaus 
had kept up his reputation ; then, as doubt 
gave place to certainty, there arose a grand 
shout, as tbey rushed to unfasten the stock- 
ings, but Santa Claus had been so liberal and 
the fingers were so excited that the loaded 
socks would not came off without help. The 
shouts of joy over each new found treasure, 
and the happy excitement, made me think of 
Christmas morning in a home in the suburbs 
of Boston, and, with one's eyes shut, one 
could hardly have told whether the children 
were Indian or white. In vain had the pre- 
caution been taken to send them to breakfast 
first; nuts, apples and candies disappeared 
with alarming rapidity. 

Our Crossus was recognized by Santa Claus 
without any difficulty, as was proved by the 
pocket-book with a note from the old gentle- 
man himself telling him that that was for the 
boy who knew how to save his money. The 
children bad heard the German belief about 
the good old. saint, how he always brings all- 
sorts of nice things for good boys, and a bun- 
dle of rods with which to whip bad ones, and 
one little fellow was afraid that a very long 
slender bundle attached to his sock was some- 
thing of that sort; but after reflection, feel- 
ing that hla conscience was clear, he ventured 
to open it, and found a large United States 
flag. "Fall in, boys. Fall in," he shouted, 
and they were all ready for drill and parade, 
the whole Christmas brigade being in a uni- 
form of new red satin necktie- with a bright 
colored handkerchief peeping from each 
pocket; picture books were laid aside, mar 
Dies and tops went into already bulging pock- 
ets, and the trumpeter and standard bearer 
heading the procession, they mimicked the 
doings of their elders as gravely and soberly 
as any soldier who ev.sr appeared on dress 
parade. I :i - 

The stranger boy had gone to enjoy the 
contents of hiB stocking in the society of his 
friends in the opposite room, and presently 
eame back to take in the baby's sock, which 
certainly never was sa full before. The 
father smiled his thanks as the baby on his 
knee began to examine it; la;er the mother 
came in, and being unable to eipress her 
thanks in words, at least, in English words- 
hands most heartily, and the plainest 
,h ceVld not have .been better un J ~- 



One Uttle fellow s 
the nex; day, when 
than one Christmas In a year. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



FBUM AH IflDIAH GBADUATE. 

One of those Indian graduates of the class 
of '82, writes of his school among the Pot - 
tawattomies of I dim Territory. fTa is 
making the most of hiB opportunities for use- 
fulness, though he would naturally prefer to 
work for his own trib , and we hope that he 
may yet hare the chance to do so. 
Wagoza, Pottawattohib Nation, Indian 
. Terbituby. 

Dtoember 19, 1883. 
My dsar friend, Miu C— Having received 
three postal cards and a circular, announcing 
the fact that Mrs. Dixon has felt obliged to 
give up her work as graduates' correspondent, 
and that you have undertaken it, the letter 
came to me like a command from Hampton 
Institute. I dare not any longer delay writ- 
ing you at least a few linos and tell you my 
present situation among these strange people. 
No doubt you will notice the changed ad- 
dress above. Shortly after returning from 
my trip to Kansas, I loft Bhawnee town, and 
having accepted the kind offer made to me 
by Agent Carter — the position of teacher in 
the Pottawattomie Day School, which I 
opened the 6th of November with only nine 
scholars — I have taken my home with these 
people with the hope of doing some good 
among them. They are, especially around 
this neighborhood, very anxious to have their 
children educated, unlike those of Western 
tribes who takr but little interes in the edu- 
cation of their children. All tslk English 
language, aad use it more or leas, and most 
of them come to church and take part in the: 
exercises. \ 
They are very kind to me, although there 
is a-strong feeling of dislike existing between, 
them and the Shawnee*,' arising from the 
fact that attempts aie being made by the 
former to move into the country occupied by 
the latter. According to treaties, both have 
the perfect right to settle anywhere within 
•thirty miles square," as it is called, in 
which they are now living. But the Shaw- 
n's don't like the idea of the two tribes 
ingling together, therefore they are trying 
ith all their might to keep off the Potta- 
wattomies from coming into their settlements. 
But this does not interfere with my work or 
the progress of the school, and 1 am not go 
ing to meddle anything pertaining 'o their 
controversies if I can help it. 

have at present eighteen scholars; for- 
tunately all talk English. My school house 
is a small log house, about 20x25, accommo- 
dates about 25 or 30 scholars. We also use 
it for Sunday School, of which I am also su- 
perintendent. We have had good Sunday 
School?, but lack of song books. You know 
Government schools are not like the schools 
established by churches — plenty of good Bong 
books, &c., but always something lacking. 

Mr. Elliott visits us every alternate Sun 
day and preaches a sermon. - 

" >u asked me whether the Eastern Shaw 
join the Cherokees or not. They have 
not, and I don't think they will ever do ac 
now. 

When I was in Kansas, I thought of com 
ing through the country to see Charles Blue- 
jacket, but finally, having found out that it 
was too expensive, I abandoned the idea and 
came the other way. 1 don't know him per- 
sonally, but heard of him through others that 
e is a Shawnee minister. He is the mai 
ho sent me the books I had. I tmve th< 
books still [a Bible in the Shawnee language 
etc.] 

I received a good letter, a few days ago 
from John Downing. Oahkenenv I have not 
beard from since we left scho'il. 

I wish you a happy Christmas. But we 
this country don't know when Christmas 
as. 

J Sincerely your friend, 

T. W. Altord. 



GOVERNMENT "REPORT ON WORK OF 
HAMPTON'S INDIAN STUDENTS. 

Articles manufactured by Indian stu- 
dents at Hampton, for the Indian De- 
partment, have again received official 
approbation, as follows : 

United States Indian. Service, 
San Carlos Agency, Arizona. 

January 18, 1883. 
8. C. Armstrong, Principal, 
Hampton Normal School, 

Hampton, Va. 

Sir: 

In reply to your communication dated 10th 
instant I would say that the shoes sent from 
your school will compare very favorably with 
any others received heri I would not have 
known that they were made by Indians had 
the boxes not been to marked. 

Yours very truly, 
P. F. W i lc ox , 
U.S. Indian Agent 



United States Indian Service, 
Cheyenne and Arappahoe Agency, 

Indian Territory, Jan. 22, 1883, 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 

Hampton, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

m in receipt of your letter of 10th inst, 
making inquiry as to the quality of goods 
furnished this Agency by you, and desiring 
to know if they give satisfaction. In reply, 
I take pleasure in informing that the goods, 
(1 dozen coffee boilers and 200 pairs of shoes) 
compare favorably with any goods of the 
kind that have ever been furnished here. 
The coffee boilers are neat and durable, while 
the shoes, in my opinion, are fully up to the 
Btandard, and combine neatness, comfort and 
durability. We have just completed the an- 
nuity issue at which time the shoes were 
issued to the IndianB, and they give entire 
satisfaction. 

Yours truly, 

Jno. D. Miles, 
Indian Agent, 
per O. J. Woodard, 

Clerk. 



THE LARGEST FARM IN THE WORLD. 

Ibr tiu&uUtern Workman, by X. A. W. 

The Southern Workman may be interested 
to know of the famous " Glenn rancbe" the 
wneat ranche in the United States and 
to be the largest in the world, 
tuated in Colma Co. running along the 
west bank of the Sacramento river for fifteen 
miles, and five miles wide, stretches an unbrok- 
en wheat field. Other smaller tracts are includ- 
ed in this estate. Ninety four square miles Dr. 
Glenn owns, and 60,000 acres are in a high state 
of cultivation. Fifteen bushels to an acre is a 
fair estimate. At the present time there are 14, 
000 tons of wheat stored on the banks of the 
river ready for shipment,— enough to load 
about seven ships. T* o hundred wagons and 
one thousand mules and horses are in use. In 
harvest time Dr. Glenn works six hundred men, 
and employs three hundred the year round. 

Three beeves and numerous sheeD and hogs 
are killed every day fur the harvest workers. 
The cattle and sheep are raised on still anoth- 
er ranche owned by the same man in Nevada. 
The little town of Jacinto lies within this 
rancbe and takes its name from an old Span- 
iard who received his title from the Mexican 
Government. 

. A good country hotel, several dwelling 
houses, one store and two large warehouses 
for wheat storing, are all the town can boast 
of; no church and no school house, for there 
are no children and but one woman in the 
place , it is quite like an early day settlement. 

Dr. Glenn is a strong temperance man, 
and strictly prohibited the sale of liquor with- 
in his borders for eight yearB, till, as he ex- 
pressed it " they beat him," for the laborers 
stole off at night on his horses, and killed so 
many valuable animals in this way-that he was 
forced to allow the sale of whiskey in the one 
hotel under restriction ; not adrop can be sold 
after ten o'clock p. m. The class of men 
which he eraployB are single men ; low Ger- 
mans and Irish the majority, and they will 
have liquor or leave the ranche; he would em- 
ploy Chinese but the race prejudice is so 
strong that it would react on him at harvest 
time. 

Oak forests skirt the river bank, and from 
25,000 to 30,000 cords of this wood are cut 
annually. The wood cutters receive $1.25 per 
cord for cutting and piling it along the banks 
of the river, and, it is sold for $3.00 per cord, 
supplying the small steamers which ply up and 
down the river, and much of it finds its way 
to the San Francisco market. 

It requires four hundred thousand dollars 
per year to keep this ranche in motion. Dr. 
Glenn values his ranche at fifty dollars an acre, 
making the estate worth about three millions. 
With all this vast estate Dr Glenn still cries 
more, and is not satisfied because he does not 
own the adjoining land. 

I give a problem for the Hampton students 
to solve. 

Dr. Glenn raises 60,000 acres of wheat on 
which he gets 13 sacks per acre, each sack 
containing an average of 182i lbs. which he 
sells for $1.72, per 100 pound). How much 
will his crop amount tol 





0UB COLORED TE00P3. 

The former Commandant at Hampton 
sends us the following interesting tribute 
to colored soldiers, which would furnish 
a good item for Mr. Wilson's forthcom- 
ing book on "Colored troops in American 
Ware:" 

Editor Southern Workman; 

I take pleasure in fowarding to yon, for in- 
sertion in your columns, the enclosed slips 
clipped from the Army aad May Journal, of 



th. 20th inst. as they may be of interest 
to your readers, of both racos. 
" Honor, to whom honor ia due." 

Very respectfully, 
Yourob'd'nt servant, 
Henry Bomeyn, 
Fort Brown Texas, 13. 8. . 

Jan. 29, '83., 
"The annual report of Surgeon Jot 
Smith, Medical Director of the Depart 
Texas, brings out the significant fact, 
there vr-re 284 cases of im briaiion.a bronicaaV 
coholism, and delirum tremens, among th. 
white troops in that department, there was not* 
a single case among the colored troops. Th. 
proportion of still more disreputable disorder* 
among the whit, and colored troops are about 
the same; the warmer blooded Negroes at 
least showing no excess, though the percent- 
age of disease as a whole and of death 
was greater among them than the whites. De- 
sertion is far less frequent among the Negroes. 
On the whole, the colored troops lose nothing 
by comparison with the white regiments." 

"The town of Framingham, Mass., has placed 

a neat granite memorial over tha grave of ' a 
Revolutionary hero, which bears the follow- 
ing inscription : "Peter Salem, a soldier of 
the Revnlutjam, died Aug. 16, 1816. Concord, 
Bunker Hilljsaratoga. Erected by the town, 
1882." Peter Salem was the colored man 
who particularly distinguished himself ; in th. 
Revolutionary War by shooting down Major 
Pitcairn at the battle of Bnnker Hill, as he 
was mounting a redoubt, and shouting, "the 
day is ours I" this being the time when Pitcairn 
fell in the arms of his son. Peter Salem served 
faithfully in the war for seven years in the 
companies of mioute men under Capt. John 
Nixon and Capt. Simon Edgell of Framing- 
ham, and came out of it unharmed, lie - was 
a slave, and was owned, 
Jeremiah Belknap, of F 
by bim to Major Law 
town, he becoming a free man whe 
the Army." 



ADVICE TO JOUrTG WRITERS. 



William Cullen Bryant once gave the follow- 
ing sensible advice to a young man who had 
offered bim an article for bis paper: 

" My young friend, I observe that you have 
need several French expressions in your letter. 
I think, if you will study the English language, 
that yon will find it capable of expressing all 
the ideas that yon may have. I have always 
found it so, and in all that I have written, I do 
not recall an instance where I was tempted to 
use a foreign word, but that on searching r 
have found a better one in my own language.' 

Be simple, unaffected ;be honest in your speak- 
ing and writing. Never use a long word when 
a short one will do as well. Call a spade by It. 
name, not a well known oblong instrument of 
manual labor; let a home be a home, and not a 
residence ; place not a locality, and so with 
the rest. When a short word will do.you always 
lose by a long one. Ton lose in clearness ; you 
lose in honest expression ; and in the estimation, 
of all men who are capable of judging, you lose 
in reputation for ability. The only true way to, 
shine, even in this false world, is to l e modest 
and unassuming. Falsehood may be a thick 
cruet, but in the course of time, truth will' find 
a place to break through. Elegance of language 
may not be in the power of us all, but simplicity 
and straightfowardness are. Write much a»* 
you would speak, and as you think. If with 
your inferior, speak no coarser than usual; if 
with your superior, speak no finer. Be what 
you say and within the rules of prudence. No 
one ever was a gainer by singularity of worda 
or in prononnciation. The truly wise man will 
ao speak that no one will observe how he speaka, 
A man may Bhow great knowledge of chemistry 
by carrying bladders of strange gases to 
breathe'; but one will enjoy better health, and 
find more time for business, who lives on corn^ 
monair." / ~ 

" Sidney Smith once remarked : "After you 
have written an article, take your pen and 
strike out half the words, and you will be/Sur- 
prised to see how much stronger (t ia." 



The following wordsare often mispronounc- 
ed. It will be well for the young reader to 
look them out in the dictionary, and fix th. 
right sound and accent: Usually, zoology, 
yolk, virago, turbine, tour, trow, bara,thym«, 
telegraphy, tassel, suit, strata, soot, son- 
net, soiree, salmon, romance, robust, repar- 
tee, raspberry, pristine, radish, rapine, prairie, 
polonaise, plateau, pianist, piano- forte, orang- 
outang, Orion, orchestra, nausea, naivete, 
mogul, libertine, leisure, jaguar, heinous, 
homoeopathy, heigb, giraffe, ghoul, finesse, 
European, equipage, encore, ducat, dishabille, 
.ffigean Sea, Marmora, Mount Cenis, Moscow, 
Potoei, Port Said. Pompeii, O lease, Nuecea, 
Edinburgh, Ecuador, Ivry, Messina, Bombay. 
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in the family of Mr. Hugh Auld seven year. The prin- 
• dp.»S of my Me there .» leaning, to re*' and 
wKSunder nicb .erious disadvantages, and all this 
Ume my hatred c.f elavery was K'O'.ing more intense 

shafts "s»t.^ »~ i 

25 5?£J ffi knowledge, a e.cher of several col- 
ike hhnael" deprived of the benefit, of edu- 
'■SSon J He had he a and read „>uch of life in the free | 
of the North, and had begnn to revolve aome 

"J 4 SS LH his master and niislreas, though pro- 
1^to"e cSlans! showed little mere, £ .the ... 
ISM Blaves i. their P^ a -" n „ e 7^ c ;rr m t 'u, 

angry blows by their masters. W»PW htadla hi. 
Sous under s.c ■.treatment he was h. red b, D 

owner to a brutal white Before the 

by unremitting t«> S rfd desperate by 

■end of the year the wrote hed W £ de(eod 

the cruelties P'»°ticed upon , k nim ., 

■Ittoa.map'J^^^-ffi^S, found him 

Abandoned the effort T whetetoTontwud condition 
hired to a lenient ...aster out, ^ 

wee much improved but u » "«•'« 



was much impr to .jviee plana for 

Strengthened with he opP ln P connec- 
ffith ofta companions, resulted only to land- | 
Ing them all m ja.1. known ,„ bi dis . 

. t)ouglaa had by this time w hjB abUl . 

i tri0t " ^fflWp ot'her'alaves. »U 
i t y to read and bject n r ( dread and nver- 

combined to tender ..man o»j« Turner's 
Won to the slave holders arou ndj i.m , , 

nnhappy effort at 7» DC , Pf'^^," w ae notified that 
of insurrection and Douglas s ed w th(!nei g h . 

his slave would be shot t Tho.pera.iad- 

"Vffi « a "relief V Do»gl-. •»? '«^J 
bSioM to the far South, ar jd taw- f« ^ 
parauvely happy m ^.nfc. ^ ^ ^ 

already some knowledge which is still one 

The carpenters and apprentice, n skinn( , d 
JSj I to make , dnidge ref e d ,„ sub- 
co-laborer, and wnen mi -Ji*! brutal mud coward- 
mit to aoch in.pos.tion they maae. . ^ ^ affraJ _ 

ly attack upon Mm. B*w , ,„„ w „ rou8 ed at 
wd "he. Sr. .^I^LlMleturned to him w.sh- 
the condition m which V ougia. coUr h> 

cd to cmploy a aw^to bring he o ana- ed 
found no legal redress cou time, and 

-witnesses were competent to tanmy « evidence 
SSenf the hands i, the sh„ vya.d would £ ^ ^ 
to benefit the ill-uned l.lack »««^ Mnm . lf em . 

removed Douglas to the young calker 

V^^Ti 1 ! * most skilled workers 



MsMachusett." He waa verv kindly received by Na- 
IhTjoh.".. .colored resident of the town and at 
hia suggestion the fugitive dropped the name of Bai- 
iey, by which he had i.een known aa a .lave, and adopt- 
ed that of Douglas. 

For the next three or four yeai. Douglaa worked a. a 
dav W ore? in New Bedford He could have earned 
much more >y his trade, but the bitter prejudice among 
The wldte workmen for along time prevented hi. be tog 
employed where .hey worked. The same prejud.ee for a 
enipi .j- j lyceum against him, 

LuTto man, o * « ^ waya l eC.d himself kUrd and 
„,r.«. "i on account of hi. color. His industry and 
to time surmounted all fltaM . 

T T". tSSSSST At' o e" tiThe managed "to 
education wiaurru. i on. 0.1 " , , ° him 

£tS Garrison', paper, the Liberator ^ soon 
..r»r-ed and engaged bis attention, an.l ere long he 
caiTi Anow a „! reverence the great an.i slaver, lead- 

"inTu at a meeting of the abolitionists, » Mr. Coffin 
who h..l heard Frederick Douglas talk to the colored 
people of New Bedford in a little school house where 
the - worshiped, insisted upon his adress.ng the Con- 
vemion Th'os urged, he made his firstspeech toa^h,^ 
audience, and at once excited deep interest in his rec tal 
of the sorrows of slavery. „,i m i r ablv a- 

i new ear-or the one for which ho was ailmirauiy a 
dapted by na.ure.-now opened before the strugg ling 
m n of Eeuiu-. Tie abolitionists, finding him a most 
effective sneaker at their meetings, employed him at a 
small salary to travel tbrongh the north and west and 
rouse the country to the ev.la of the .lave system This 
ZTu V ' ion had man, adva.tage. for him. It brought 
Win nto association with many of the eminent men and 
women of^ the north. It gave him the long-dea.red 
women u. , c „. ture . it developed the fine tal- 

°T, o L, e? and it enabled him to labor effectively 
enu he posstsstu, an . ' " emancipation of his 

in the cause deurest. to Ms Heart, me 



Writer, haa lived in Wellington, and h« there enjoved 
the friendship of many of our most eminent public men 
In 1876, Presiden tUayes appointed, him Marshal of 
the District of Columbia, and after his term of o^ce ex- 
pired in that poaition he waa made ^Registrar of Deed, 
for the District, a place he still hold.. . 

Among the striking incident, of hi. experience, since 
he has hewed his waj to fame and fortune, is n v„,t f aid 
bv him, whilst U. S. Marshal, to bi. former owner Cap . 
Thomas Auld, then very old and infirm. The story is 
most impressively told by the ex slave whom the TlelJ- 
rit.de. of fate had brought back to the presence of h a 
old m.ster in such strangely different guise, that one is 
reminded ' b, the scene of the patriarch of old who 
with but a .taff in his hand, went out from his hir.h 
place, to return after many years with all the dignity of 
a ruler in the land. . , ., 

Mr. Douglas's life has been a rao.t eventful one. and if 
hia early years were full of trials and privations, hi. la- 
fr days have not hcen w.thout compensations. 
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i elevation 
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ployed a. foreman, ana . n .e»a- , ^ 
?o.ld earn as good w l-« "» * e , bout twen t, . 

^• th f ?. ^f v^or g in mind and bod,. 
t"ugg I ." oMato information had seev 
^f knowledge ver, unusual 
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have see'med".ns,.ru.oun.aLle. The pre^ ag.W |«- 

IrL the c«. an "«at«n h, ruffianly officials, when he 
^ '-rji're'M^htrdeck^d^^r 
» " f ^ ^r. At. hoteU he 

C'consuntl, nenied^dn.ssio 

"n n trn» e wlre l \ U argeTndiet«'had n ti:m1,.e^^ lo hear 

h r TL. mlL ! 'chbl , , l, .'han Z^LfST^^ 
inl'lltsfield, N. 11. in 1842, where he had an engagement 
o »o«k four times. After the first speech before a small 
'aJfence, the hour came for the usual recess toallow-the 

p~^^-\ l ^v;Smrdln^e t r„rt.. 

Wr ! H the and en« "returned, when I spoke until nearly 

Jd.herTfelf some y rel.ef in contemplating the resting 
thitner, i t» » there was an end :o all du- 

pUeesof the dead w . en. there M . 
tinclions between ncn anu pom, 
and low." For the sake of t 
gratifying to know that at length 
though not an abolitionist, had su 
him the shelter of his roof. 

At some of the places he visited and .poke, the senti- 
ment against the abolition movement was so great that 

SL^Ttui his white fellow- workers, Douglas 
trials snano recapHire.l by his master. A 

constantly 1 ^ ;' , "eariy life and escape fron 
pamphl'-' "' 
ry had I 



Doubtle 

to Becure the freedom of the African raci 
and no one but such a colored man as be 
accomplished as much as he ha. for 
of hiB oppressed people. 

In concluding his narrative Mr. uougla 
be seen in these pages that 1 have lived a. 
one Fiist, the Irfe of slavery, secondly, the lite ot a 
fugitive from slave,,-, thirdly, the life "f cnmp»r»t.ve 
freedom - tpurthly, the life of conflict and battle, and 
mstly t" e life of /ictory. if no-, complete at least assured 
To hose who have hauled for liberty, brotherhood and 
dti enriiip. I can sa S I too have battled. To , those who 
have lived to enjoy the fruits of victory, I can say I too 
hvc and rejoice. 1 have written in pft tOr»«ta.*»«J. 
aapirations need the stimulus of sucofss. I have aimed 
Jo assure them that knowledge can be obtained under 
difficulties; that poverty ma, cive place to competency, 
"hat obscurity i. not an absolute bar to di.tinctiou, and 
thai a way i. open to welfare and happiness for all who 
wU res"totely and wisel, pursue that way; that Jielther 
slavery slripes. imprisonment, or proscription need ex- 
t noui.h sell respec.', crush manly ambition or paralyxe 
effort that no power outside of himself can prevent a man 
Jrom iustainir^ an honorable character and a useful re- 

'I'ha^e %$£fJ£SZfc »r ^ 
selves that we are underlings; that $°»„"7£™£. 
be free, themaelvea must strike the blow. . have ^urg 
ed upon them self-reliance, self respect, ■ndu.tr,, pe™e- . 
vcrance and economy ;-to make the best of both world.. Pf 
hut to make the best of this world .been sort come. flrBt. [ 
and that he who doe. not improve himse f bytte moBgl 
and opportunities afforded b, this world giv 
evidence that he would not improve in 
*»" 



the best 
ny other 



A paoK.SE of God seems a yer, simple thfagi at first 
view So does an acorn. No one who did not know 
the facts of vegetable life would dream that there i. an 
oak-tree en foiled in it. In a single promise are folded 



and not 



! entolitca in n. >u » ""s" ,„ ; j _„ 

finite variet, of provisions and adaptations, laid up. 
manifesting themaelve. until the, 



lent feeling 



alave- 
■ayed to Iiib former 
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HOW THE PEH TRAVELS. 

A k»pid writer can pen thirty words in a minute. To 
do A thl: he"..,..! draw hi. pen through the space of a rod , 
lGi feet In forly minutes his pen might travel » jut 
long In a little" more than 'five hours, the small m- 
trument ma, have gone a mile. In a 
hundred such working day., the pen would have traced 
op paper three hundred mi le, long. 
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^Vt^n^aM 
S ^^J&gZ* the .oo, o 

Solans f«r escaping to the Nort h. M ^ 
danger, and difficulties wJi.cli_lHsetJi (h P d ^ Swtei 

plan, were 

a e colo 8 rco'eeaman^ permit .to »»h StSSBiL 
and on the following »™« e , W . Of th 
without an, serious acc dent in « been asked 

period Mr. Douglas «*{*, ' , on f re e .oil, but 
low I felt when ^^"'^S about which 
there i. scarcel, anything in mj e p r . a new 

I could not give a JW« ~* W-W than bre ath, 

the.ktllof penor penclh Yolk tho 

B , the aid of colored J^u hvmg »> offlcc „ f 

thi "Under-ground a«™»J "'^ wa8 advised to go 
came sn officer him.elf, and bj them - they 

and they were msmed at on u> an f ^ ^ 

home. "Thu. in s fortmob 
laud." the narrative coi 
iorfi-scittoMof th. 



. iiui he was advised by bis northern 
fri en?s"lo seek" a etj in a foreign land/ He .ailed for 

^reg-d'rhlrprona, safety was at length set at 

nfSrSo^SJnS," abroad, Mr. Douglas re 
f . A J ,„„ and with means provided chiefl, by 

of the Civil War. . . . 

aobeme and urged every g. .ttempt to over- 

again he croBsed tne ocean q{ ^ 

Lmcolnr^gmxed the e^™^ hi snd confidence 
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AUTOMATIC 
WIRE STITCHING 
Machine. 

price $So.oo- 

W H. HASBROUCK,. Agent, 

9 , LIBERTY ST.. NEW YORK. 
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., The following were commenced in re- 
ply to a request from a colored author, 
who i> gathering material for a book on 
the record of the Negro soldier; but have 
been Blightly modified in their scope, and 
published as of possible interest to the 
readers of the Workman. 

As Lieut. Colonel, I took command in the 
fall of 1803, of nix companies ill the 9th U. 
8. colored troops then organizing, with three 
other regiments, in Benedict, Maryland, under 
the Command of General William Birnoy; 
completed the ten companies, and drilled 
them "till the following March. 

Our brigade was then ordered by »ea to 
Hilton Head, South Carolina. . 
Of this organizing period I will say: 
That these ex-slaves of Maryland 
fine material. They escaped at all houra 
from the plantations about its. or were sent 
in from the recruiting stations of the Eastern 
Shore. We took only the. soundest and best, 
put them at once into uniforms, armed 
and drilled them almost iu the same day. At 
night they gathered, by hundreds, into a 
huge old tobacco barn, lit by n few tal 
low candles, where these strapping fellows 
pored over primers and spelling books, aided 
by four teachers, three of them ladies, who 
toiled for months for two hours every night. 
The teachers had been sent,at General Hirney's 
request, by a Boston Society; some of them 
have been to this day my comrades in work 
for the colored people. • 

In book . knowledge, in drill, and in all 
militarv duty they made remarkable progress. 
Nothing was a greater help to the then newly 
established, and not at all fashionable Negro 
service, than the decree of the Confederate 
Congress or Cabinet that the officers and 
soldiers of colored regiments should huve no 
quarter if captured. 

In our weekly officers' meeting to study tac- 
tics and discuss the situation, fully anticipat- 
ing such treatment, we agreed that our men 
must go into battle in good shape, lud must 
be made the most of. We told them what to 
expect. Never were men or officers more 
devoted to their duty. Their morale was re- 
markable. 

Nobody in those days sought a commission in 
a Negro regiment without a purpose. 

How we studied and drilled ! Qen. Ilirney 
driving us hard ; ho proved himself a great 
organizer of camps. His service in Maryland 
in raising colored troops was a bold, success- 
ful and grand work. Sec'y Stmuton was back 
of him ; President Lincoln did not seem to feel 
quite so sure of a step not strictly legal. 



pertinent, I hired a little canoe, sailed sixty 
miles down the bay, landing at Plum Point, 
hungry and tired, received the greatest kind- 
ness from a delightful Southern family, and 
had been sent on one of their best horses to my 
command, arriving just behind the steamer. 
The search of this house was conducted 
gently. 

The soldiers wished to do their whole dntv. 
Galloping one day by the pioneer corns, who 
ngfi 



inly -p. 
The -el 



vays 



were loyal, but i 
A parly nt officer: 
a keg of beer, were hailed 
Dies there?" -'Comrades, bear- 
ing the body of a deceased brother." was 
the reply; the solemn sounding .vords 
anil the dignity of death overcame lb.: awe- 
struck guard, who let them in without the 
countersign. 

Mess life was usually hilarious; ihu "Anvil 
produced with great effect on tin 
and tin plates; these and other 
at rimes tried the chaplain's 



slyly i 



chun 



like doings 
equanimity. 

With all the rare in selecting men, the mor 
tality was great. The men lived and were 
clothed differently from usual* Pneumonia 
carried off many. The new quarters, built of 
logs 



i their < 
change wh ite 
On 



the death 
o doubt, the 



high 



bet- 



fears excited by sickness. The doctors after 
wards said that the black soldiers l>ore surgi- 
cal operations with wonderful fortitude, but 
n ordinary sieknesa their pluck failed, and 
hey gave up. In February, 1803, the brigade 
ailed for South Carolina. 

Should any one ask -Mow did you get into 
his WOtk," the answer is; being a Major- a 
fifth wheel where there is a Colonel and Lieut. 
Colonel, especially in a regiment severely cut 
down by over a vear's campaigning in North 
ern Virginia— there was nothing to do, and so 
restless and having heard of the use of the 
Negro as a soldier, it seemed a work worth 
trying. I left the 125th New York Volunteers, 
raised in Troy, New York, iu ihe summer of 
I8<#2, which I had, just after graduating Irom 
Williams College, joined as :i Captain ; 
sorry enough to part with the brave boys, and 
especially to leave "Company D," which never 
flinched While they always got their 
of turkey in some sly way I 



idle 
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I felt 



stronger tie' in the world 
They used to call it the 
ipany." The truth is,about 



ss the sentry's bea 
flow the men sang 



The old flag 
serpent raised 
sight of it, acn 
stant freedom, 
around their camp Ureal Much of it was 
rough, uncouth music, and the officers com- 
plained of it. One night I was drawn out of 
lqr tent by u wonderful chorus. The men 
had struck up an old church hymn, 
look like men of war: dey look likt 
all marching around; dey look liken 
war," which fitted the scene, and 
hearty singing of it sent through me a 
tion 1 never shall forget. It become 
battle hymn. These were the drama! 
war; the dynamics came later. 

I did not then realize how wise it \ 
put the black man into uniform, and use him 
as a United States soldier ; though the pay was 
but $7. a month; white soldiers ree'd $13. a 
month. Treating him as a soldier made him 
one, just as treating him later as a citizen, 
did more than any thing else to mnko him 
one. The Negro rallied grandly to the duty 
required. There was, as there has been ever 
since, more in him than we expected to find, 
anil more than his old masters ever dreamed 
of- 



I have hardly'a 
than to those boys 
"Sunday school CO 

half were from the Baptist and other Sunday 
schools of Troy, whom their mothers wiBued 
me to tako "if they mmt go," and the rest 
vyere another class ;huge country fellows ; farni- 



aiid teachers ou Christmas morning, and 
provided with dinners, and thus an ob- 
ject lesson was taught, which some of us 
will never forget, as to tho real meaning of 
the day. For weeks before, the school 
had been learning the hvmns and verses 
which told them of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem, and, when at last they came togeth- 
er, each class with :i banner that gave 
some name that belonged to the Christ 
child, it was one of the most beautiful 
and instructive gatherings of tlie year. 
On New Year's eve, a number of the stu- 
dents and teachers met in a little upper 
room, and, as the old year passed out and 
the new year came in, we prayed that 
God would forgive the sins of the old and 
grant his especial blessing on the new. 
He has heard our prayer in a wonderful 
manm'r. During the week of prayer, 
there was much quiet religious interest, 
and when we came to its close, the stu- 
dents asked that the meetings which had 
been held every evening during that week 
might lie continued. The request was 
granted, and with this new week came a 
turning point in the lives <if very many 
among us. To many of us. has come, as 
never before, an appreciation of tho power 
of God's spirit to convict of sin and to 
change men's lives. Night after night, 
the large chapel of Virginia Hall was 
filled with students, anil many remained 
for guidance and help. Often, far into 
the night, the teachers, pastof antl princi- 
pal, worked with those inquirers, striving 
to show them the way to Christ. In this 
work, Mrs. A. S. Steele, a missionary of 
the A. M. A. at Chattanooga, who hap- 
pened to be visiting the school at the 
time, rendered invaluable help. Her long 
experience iu this work and her sincere in- 
terest in the colored people, gave ber re- 
markable power in dealing with them. 

A quiet but intense earnestness per- 
vaded tho meetings. As one and another 
rose to ..onfess their faith in Christ, and 
their determination to follow him, there 
was a hush over that great mass of five 
hundred students that told of deep feel- 
ing. These confessions or prayers were 
sometimes uttered in words that we did 
not understand, in the Dakota or the 
softer language of the Pima Indians, but 
earnest faces and tones told «.f longings 
for the better life, and the unknown 
tongue did not hinder the rest of us from 
taking part in their devotions. 

The story of the starling out in the new 



interested in the work which is being done in 
other lands. 

Our last concert had for in subject, Mexico 
The evening Was one of themoet interestiugand 
instuctive of tie term. One of the girl's classes 
i. ad been preparing for several weeks and tho 
papers piesented were altogether creditable. 

One paper took up the geography of the 
country, and with the help of a blockboard 
showed us the high plateau on which the City 
of Mexico is situated, which extends northward 
into the Uniled States, along which rail roads 
are now being constructed, which will bring ns 
into close connection with this interesting 
country. Dr. Bllinwood.ln a paper read before 
the General Assembly at Buffalo, says, "Years 
ago. Humboldt called attention to a fact which 
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from Pittstown and Albia, und workmen i life was often told in figurative lancun 
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Nail Factory; a motley crowd of 
eighty, always infused with fun by the litt.e 
city fellows hardly bigger thin their own 
knapsacks, who outmarched the country 
giants, and cracked jokes in the very jaws of 



The question about men is not so much what 
is their innate capacity, buti what are the con- 
ditions in which they live. Success is a matter 
of conditions rather than of predeterminations ; 
not but that heredity is a power in life; 
but that it is secondary, decidedly, to the sur- 
roundings of a man. This fact is not appre- 
ciated as it should be. The "heir of all tho 
ages" without a chance will come to nothing; 
'I e wildest savage with one, may become great, 
i Both armies despised our black regiments 
in those days; but before the war was over 
they were drilling Negro troops in the Capi- 
tal 8quare at Richmond, Va., to help save 
the Confederacy. '. 

I was once called to command a party to hunt 
up a Southerner, who had shot, under excite- 
ment, one 6"f our recruiting officers, and had 
the unpleasant«bty of searching the house of 
a charming family, who had most kindly en- 
tertained me the week before. Having 
missed by accident, the steamer from Baltimore, 
»nu thereby incurred, I was told, the displea- 
se of the General, commanding the de- 
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i away .with me; make whatever 
s letter so far as colored troops 
I may write another, but will 
S. C. A. 



KELIGIO0S WOKE AT HAMPTON. 
The text of the sermon preached in 
Bethesda Chapel on the first Sabbath of 
the year 1883, was this: " Ye have not 
passed this way heretofore" ; hut we little 
Understood then, how true these words 
of Joshua were to be in our experience at 
Hampton. . 

Ever since the opening of the ternf, 
there hafbeen an increased interest in re- 
ligious truth on the part of the students, 
and a renewed earnestness on the part of 
the teachers. The Sunday school lessons 
for the last quarter of '82, were upon the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and these same truths which, as presented 
by Peter, had such great results in the 
conversion of souls on the Day of Pente- 
cost, have had a like result in the minds 
and hearts of these pupils^ when presented 
by faithful teachers. 

Tho religious work of the school has 
been more thoroughly systematized this 
term than ever before. Every building on 
thc-place has had its own meeting lor pray- 
er, and the Christians of each section of the 
several classes have been , organized for 
work. We were able to give a more relig- 
ious tone to the festivals of the year. 

Thanksgiving Day and '.Christmas told 
their stories in a way whioh made an im- 
pression on many minds. At the sugges- 
tion of the Principal, the students contri- 
buted, not without some self denial, in 
order to give to those in need. Twenty- 
six families were visited by the students 



t was the coming out of darkness 
the light; the get'ing off the wrong road 
on to the right road, the starting out from 
the city of Destruction toward the 
Heavenly city; but in it all there was the 
thought of truBt in Christ as their Saviour, 
and a desire to follow His lead. It was 
not always easy to make them understand 
that they were to take Christ at his 
word when He promised forgiveness and 
acceptance; there was often a seeking af- 
ter some strange "experience," instead of 
Christ; but when they did come to believe 
that He called them, they could hardly 
contain themselves for joy. When, ou 
Sunday evening of that week, the last two 
unconverted members of the Senior class 
came out as Christians, there was a grand 
praise meeting in Virginia Hall, anil there 
was rejoicing through all the school. 

Between eighty and ninety of the stu- 
dents have taken a stand as Christians, 
and are trying to put their religion into 
their daily tifo. Nor are the good results of 
theso days of earnest thought on religious 
subjects confined to the students. They 
have had their effect in many ways, and 
we all feel stronger for the work which we 
have to do here. Wo can truly say, "The 
Lord hath done great things for us where- 
of we are glad." * 



is a natural grade for great 
mercial intercourse. Abov 
ancient Indian civilization . 
and along this plateau we ft 
tides of an international cot 
long this plateau we must plant our churches 
and schools." 

Another paper by one of the girls told 
of a railway journey from Vera Cruz through 
giant forests up the side of the Cordilleras to 
the City of Mexico, 7500 feet above the sea. 

In striking Antrast with this was a story 
which Gen. .Wirahsll had to tell of a journey 
across Mexico on the back of a mule, on his way 
from the Sandwich Islands to the United States 
in the year 184:i,through a country where there 
ro no woods but only bridle paths, and 
wn mountain sides so steep that the mple 
a obliged to bring its four feet together 
and slide down rather than walk. V 
lie told us of perils by robbers, of the rooms 
in tho best hotels of Mexican cities, which ho 
took for dungeon cells, and of nights spent 
on mud floors and hard, enplaned planks.,flis 
account gave us an insight into the custom's i>f 
the people, tho degradation of the SabbatS, 
their corrupt religion, which the Ab)"e "Do\ 
menech, who went into Mexico with Slaxnail-^ 
ian, declares is not Catholic. He says Mex-. 
ico is not a Catholic country. Mexican faithjsi 
a dead faith. The abuses of external ceremo- 
nies, the facility of reconciling the devil with 
God, the absence of internal exercises of piety 
have killed tho the faith in Mexico. It is in 
vain to seek any good fruit from this worthless 
tree, which makes tho Mexican religion a sing- 
ular assemblage of heartless ceremonies, sloth- 
ful ignorance, iusane superstition and hideous 
vice. 

Still another of the class told of tho early 
history of Mexico; of how thcTolteCB came in 
the 7th century and the Aztecs iu the 13th 
century, of the coming of Cortex in 1519, of 
how he found idol worship and the prac- 
tice of human sacrifices, 25000 victimsa year. 
This he abolished and in place of the idols 
erected shrines for tho Virgin. 

She told of the landing of Maximilian, 
and gave the sud story of his death. Gen. 
Armstrong gave so ne of his personal experi- 
ences in Mexico when he was sent down there 
with 20,1)00 Colored troop: to watch the 
movements of Maximilian und ihe liberals. 
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TEE MONTHLY 00N0ERT AT HAMP- 
TON IN8TITUTE. 

During the present term, one Sunday even- 
ing of each month has been given up to the 
consideration of mission work in foreign lands. 
Tho plan has been to have tho different 
olasses of tho Sunday School take up the coun- 
tries where mission work is being done, study 
their geography, the customs of its people, the 
native religions and the work done in bring- 
ing to them the gospel of Christ. We have 
been.much favored in having with us mission- 
aries from different parts of the world, from 
Japan and from Zululand, and Dr. Blyden 
from Liberia, so that we have come to be mnca 



er missionary of the 
iresoyiennu Koaru in Mexico was read, 

work being done there by the different Prot- /" 
estant churches. "Take for instance, the/ 
District of Zitecuaro. The whole district 
is largely Protestant und now stands out as 
a bright example where peace, temperance, . 
regard for woman, and love for education, ' * 
rule the mosses. The prison, once full to over- 
flowing of evil doers, is now used as a store- 
house. The Sabbath, once a holiday given 
up to drink and fighting, is now a day of ' > ■ ' 
rest, a time when the people go into God's 
house to pray and praise. The children are 
iu the school during work days, and fit night \ S~ 
they teach their fathers and mothers what they \f 
have learned during the day. All this was . 
done-ia five years through an open Bible. "And ' " V 
it is this open Bible which as Dr. EUiuwood 
says, has been the differential which has 
wrought tho contrast between Mexico andthe 
United States. He says, " While Mexico had 
a full cerftury, start of us in the introduction 
of European civilization and the knowledge 
of the Christian faith, she has, untii^ recent 
years, remained almost at a standstill in com! • 
purison with our progress. And the differenotr 
is to be traced not to any Inferiority of soil or 
climate, for in thei r earlier civilization her Tol- 
tecs and Aztecs were in advance of the Peqnota 
and Iroquois ; not to any lack of vigor or enter- 
prise in the power by which the country was 
conquered, for the empire of Charles V, of 
Spain was peerless in that age. 

The free use of the Word of God, liberty of 
conscience, the sacredness of the faniily.schoola 
and colleges,, the press and general enlighten- 
ment— these have been our heritage ; while 
Mexico, with a crucifix instead of the scrip- 
tures, and ceremonies for instruction, and fes- 
tivals and bull fights, instead of Sabbaths, 
with foreign viceroys rather than citizen rulers, 
and a colonial policy which robbed the coun- 
try without improving it— how could she keep 
pace with the general march of human fan- 
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80UTHEEN LIFE. 

• of the ». T. Irwin* PoM.1 

PLANTATION SHADOWS. 

Let as dr»w a rough picture of the ordinary 
southern plantation home H one find! it to- 
ds*, eighteen years aince the cloae of the war. 
It 5 ufn.lty I .lately two-story ■traMra, 
pillared in front, rarely ornate a. to architect- 
ure, and with rather an impressive air of an»- 
tocratic comfort. But examine it closer, 
with more attention to detail 1 Tbe pa.nt i. 
worn of! and long weather-marks cross its 
front. The cornices and mouldings are fast 
rotting to decav. Here and there 5 the upper 
.tor, is a broken window The shingle, are 
moss-grown, and the ch mney il ' 
edged from the disintegration of morta ^and 
brick. The great front yard of .everal acre., 
which used to reach out far before this an- 
tique dwelling to the street or roadway, has 
Seen cut in twain by a cross ^>**l» 
to half i's old area. The rows of tree, are 
rough and untrimmed. Ducks, geese, pigs, 
and a gaunt horse wander through the door- 
Yard making ita surface like that of a pasture. 
I scattered pile of wood within a c'rcumfer- 
ence of chips is a side-scar on the scene. 
Battered fences, a musty-looking clump of 
outh.rn.es, a barnyard where on. or wo du- 
mul mules are meditating, complete the pict- 

The^r^^hfs^pica, mansion isusual- 

W f I l^ll to do Yankee or New Yorker w bo ha. 
b^en b^m andbred'inthe country. But he 
"far more courteous and polite.not merely a 
an art but a, a genuine element o his ch.™o 
ter Hi. kindness to a guest is not a formali 
£ but a hearty, voluntary impu sc- even 
Shen carried to a point which we. the No th 
would rcirard as absurdly sacrificial. No in- 
convenience is too burdensome no bospitel^ 
ty too unstinted to be refund a guest, 1 he 
Planter's own time, hi. fsmdfcplan. bis 
Crses, hi. gun.,hi. fishing rodsfrnust .11 be 
.^visitor's fulWispos.l. Let me be ab- 
iolutelv just to Southern character and say 
that the same courtesy extend, to the stran- 
ger met on the road or railway train and 
that in lea. degree the ism. innate po- 
S^neM uTownevenb, the poor Souihero 
white" I have often been amazed at the nal - 
Ural courtesy both of speech and I manner o 
.ome unkempt native of the South "lorn at 
the North, we would Mt down a. a common 
tranip Southern chivalry has us dee p roc ,- 
eTand detestable faults, some of which will 
be touched upon before this letter closes 
Bu T among its best quaUties must be cued 
gr,ces of common .ocial intercourse 
&g down through all classes, which 
erner rarely finds (/equaled 
"iSSSrtlj speaking, this quality I have j 
descnbed is* most attractive. But, economi- 
cally the kindly social habit, generated dur- 
ing the slave times, itemed from faihers 
and still perpetuated, are a fearful bar to ma- 
torial progress. Well enough they were per- l 
hap. wh^ the planter had Urge «rpta. 
wealth in human stock, and when the sale 
oTone or two negroes might fill the gap in 
the annual interest on a mortgage. But the 
system is fatal now, when todmtr* watch- 
fulness, and household economy are the only 
conditions on which the plantation can be 
£ved rom th. creditor, if after seeing late- 
ly many plantations in the Mississippi Valley 
I'were asked what is the chief obstacle to 
Southern progress, the answer would be the 
wasteful extravagance caused by too much so- 
™b,l ty-an extravagance Penetrating th. 
wnole of the planter's life. The methodical 
Yankee, accustomed to close and systematic 
suanagement would be profoundly amazed at 
thTway the ordinary planter -run. ' a plan- 
tation of, say, a thousand acrea, with a hun- 
dred negro hands. It ia a vast and ra™n«I 
mterest, as intricate a. a big New England 
factor?. Yet the planter .carcely ever keep, 
aaetof plantation book.. Hi. costly lmpli- 
raenta of cotton culture— plough., harrows, 
and cultivatora-are constantly seen rusting 
in the field., just where the negro hand, had 
left them month, before. He may be stag- 
gering under an annual interest charge, yet 
Ke mist have hi. homes for pleasure, his cost- 
ly guns, and expensive double wagons, to be 
worn out quickly on rough rutted roads, up- 
on which a Yankee millionaire would .carce- 
ly use a buckboard. The younger planter., 
too, Mem to think it essential to human exis- 
tence that they should "treat" frequently, 
gamble a little, and buy a few lottery tickets 
each year, (I may add parenthetically jm bn. 
that the Louisiana 8tate Lottery is on. of the 
economic bane, of the whole Miaauuippi Val- 
ley merely from ite effects on character). TO 
, .urn up the whole thing in a sentence thu 
ancestral and misguided sociability of the 
planter, to which we give the hackneyed 
name of "Southern hospitality," is too often 
more like the last splendid banquet of a bank- 
rupt on the verge of ruin than rational liberali- 
ty. A very ordinary New Englander wouhr 
Sake a good living out of what the planter 
habitueUy wr 



•0m WHOLESOME SIMS. 

Nevertheless, when ail-that is negative has 
been .aid, there remain many wholesome and 
encouraging .igna. One i» the really rapid, 
decline of sectional animosity, now that the 
predatory carpet-bagger has been driven out. 
Politic, are everywhere at a discount, and 
the South, so far as feeling goes, i. ardently 
"on the make." Scarcely anywhere to-day 
would a Northern Republican be ostracised, 
provided he goes alwut his business, behaves 
himself, and doe. nothing worse politically 
than vote the Bepublican ticket. As to slav- 
ery, the feeling is also very rational. Of 
course there is a regret for loss, and wistful 
glances back to the days of comparative opu- 
fence. But rarely does one find a Southern- 
er who will say that he wantB the slave system, 
with ita immoralities, back. The "Institution 
which used to seem to him Scripture-founded, 
is remembered now. with a poetic regret, ot. 
ten expended in a verse, story, or song, whose 
burden is the good old times. 

To say nothing of up growth of cotton 
factories and other industries— for in this let- 
ter I am speaking of distinctively plantation 
life— the planter has reeeived a big "lift" 
from the cotton seed industry. Before the 
war, practically all cotton Med went to waste, 
except a sm ill fraction used as minure and 
what was reserved for planting. Every IwU 



from the refining, and the hulls, which may 
be rued both for fuel in the factory and a. 
comport. Both the home and the foreign de- 
maud for oil seed product* i. increasing rap- 
idly, and the factories aro said to pay large 
dividends. But like cotton itself, cotton seed 
ia a crop much wasted and abused. Every 
sack of seed Mem. to have a leaking hole in 
it, and at Memphis, all along the sloping 
river-bank, one has to fairly wade through 
several inches of putrid decaying seed ere ne 
reaches the wharf-boats. As to cotton, a 
single glance at the tattered, half covered 
bales, soiled with mud or soaked with rain, 
is enough to prove how shiftlessly the crop 
is treated. 

Finally, as to wholesome signs at the 
South, the annexed census figures are sug- 
gestive, as showing tbe break-up of the big 
farms and partial disestablishment of the 
plantation system : 

No ot farms. No of farms 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

^Ha^CaroUiiA.'. 



. 07 3*1 
.. 10.211 



134,626 
&1.864 



248,992 496,33! 

How far this subdivision has been accom 
pauiid by more improved and precise metb 
ods of cotton culture is hard to say. Certain 

.ad runneth now. and if then 
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THE r EEEDMEH'S PETITION. 
It is but fitting that those most nearly 
concerned in the question of National 
aid to education, should have ar oppor- 
tunity to express their anxious desire for 
help, as far as they have intelligence to 
feel it That many do fee', it is — 
and to this end 1 a petition was fraiL 

sent to all the graduate teachers of ! r 

ton, who have taken great interest in ei 
plaining it and circulating it among 
their people. The letters received from 
them give evidence of the interest felt 
The following are samples. 

Woodbokv, N. J. 

Janoabt 20th, 1883. 

Dear Qentral: 
Your circular with envelope and petition 
came to me on the 14th inBt. I had not time 
to canvass our town till to day. Recognizing 
the importance of such aid, 1 have spent thi. 
day in securing the signatures of the most in- 
fluential men of Woodbury, and of Gloiicia- 
ter County. I trust that Congress, in its wis- 
dom, wiil grant that request. 

I see that Franco has passed a bill granting 
.stance to public schools from he govern- _ 



merit 



Intfiur country the people role, 
nvW which rules should be educated. 



AN ANCIENT AQUEDUCT IN SPAIN. 



, ■ _ „, : has been much progress, the original system 

of cotton represents about 1,000 P » na9 °' i muat haTe been absurdly wasteful, 
seeds, worth at the gin, say, six dollars, as | ^ |am tne ca8e thc qfrnthern planter 
Burning that each acre grows half a bale ol ^ well as Southern communities in general 
cotton- a low ertimate— and that half the j h&v(j s t d(Jal ^ lolrn u weli M unlearn, 
seed product i» rewrved for planting, there ^ planter mu8 t unlearn his prodigal habit*, 
will be a net product per acre of 1.50, which muJt r CUI . b hi , convivial nature, practise the 

— anhaiAntiallv lost in the old times. With- | »_ finn a „ nnnTn \ M nn d set bounds on his 

communities ap- 

1 remember that 

Northern capital has a prejudce in favor of 
regions where "dying in the boot." ia not 



was sub.tanti.Uy lost in the old time.. With- lsntation economies, and set bound 
in a few year, the industry of making cotton ^ iagu ided hospitality; and commun 
seed oil he. increased immensely, until the f> for our dollars must remem 
manufactured prod» c . t „ i n„° il ^S a o,' 1 Northern capital has a prejudce in 

regions where "dying in the boots' _ _. 
so popubrt as passing away respectably l 
bed with the boot, off 



,v~ product 

estimated as worth *10,000,000. As is well 
known, the oil is often substituted for olive 
oil in table use, while the cake is exported in 
large quantities to be used for cattle feed. 
The industry is a peculiarly ingenious one. 
First, the Beed is taken into a fine combed gin 
and the short cotton left by the plantation 
gins hulled away. This produces about thir- 
ty pounds of short staple cotton to each ton 
Of Seed, worth »ix cents a pound. The seeds 
are then hulled by machinery, the kernels 
ground into meal, which is heated to a cer- 
tain point, then placed in tough sacks and 
run into a hydraulic press, which extracts the 
oil, leaving the yellow meal in hard cakes. 
This meal is* not unpleasant to the taste, 
much resembling buckwheat flour, and I 
hayVheard of its use for human food. Each 
-ton of seed ultimately produces about thirty 
gallon, of oil, worth forty-five cenU a gallon; 
800 poundB of cake, woith »23 a ton; lint cot- 
ton worth »1 .80,beside. soap material derived 



AH AH0D3HT AQUEDUCT IN 8PAIH. 

Here is a picture showing a beautiful Bpec- 
imen of the old Roman aqueduct, such as still 
exist at Terragona. Pamplona, Segovia and 
many other parts of Spain. In this aqueduct 
of Segovia I drank from the Btream of limpid 
w iter still running along its summit, ninety 
four feet above the valley.as it has now done 
for sixteen hundred years. This aqueduct 
was probably built by Vespasian, though the 
Segovians call it the work of the Devil. Here 
we have combined grace and strength, solidi- 
ty and softness, beauty and utility, the old 
giving life to the new. May the gospel Btreams 
Sow as steadily during the coming centuries 
for the thirsty millions of Spain. 
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shall forward the petition to. Prof. Painlt 
I on Monday, 
j Wishing jou a happy and successful DIM. 
1 year, \ 

I am yours sincerely, 

L. B. Lanokoiid. 

Lvnciibdrb, Va., FebraaryNth, 1888.' 
' Dear General: 

! I have been intending a long time to write 
} and tell you of my success wittfrhe petition, 
■ as I felt quite sure you would' life to know 
whether 1 was able to secure many signatures- 
or not. At the time it reached nle^ we were 
having very disagreeable weather, and it war 
almost impossible for me\to get around tbe 
city, so a gentleman friend kindly consented 
to do the work for me. I acccepted gladly, 
as he was an old citizen and knew all the in- 
fluential men of the city, and would be more 
successful than I. Very soon he secured 
quite a large number of name., over fifty I 
think, who aro known over the State, ft 
was sent in as promptly as possible, and I am 
sure in good season. I trust your efforts may 
not be in vain. 

Wishing you good health and success 

I am, truly yours, y / 
Maiit A. Stokm. . 

Nelson Co. Vs., Jan. 17th, 188S. 
j Dear General: 

1 I have been thinking that I would write to 
iu before this date, but various circumBtan- 
„ have prevented my doing so. I received 
yonr blank (Petition to Congress,) and filled 
it out with signed signatures, and sent it in at 
once according to order. I could fill out an- 
other if I had it. but it would be too late I 
suppose, as you request them to be sent in by 
■ e middle of Jan., though I did not receive 
ine until the 15th. 

I guess you know by this time that I am 
teaching the same school . that I/nave been 
teaching for two winters. I have six month, 
this session instead of five. The Superin- 
tendent is well pleased with my teaching. I 
have made only one mistake in making out 
my report since I have been teaching. I am 
not teaching just now, the snow is too deep 
to attend. I have been teaching two month, 
and reported last month thirty-six scholars. 

My Sunday school and Temperance Society ' 
are still progressing. I opened night school 
on Monday night, Jan. 15th, with fom>8chol- 
ara, several have promised to come. 'I don't 
charge anything this year for teaching at 
night, as the people are very anxious to learn 
and money is hard to get hold of. 

I am yet rememberedby the northern friends 
who kindly consent to furnish reading mat- 
ter, for my Sunday school. I have just an- 
swered a letter to Miss of Mssb., a lady 

who having heard of me and my work, hsa off- 
ered to supply me with, articles suitable for 
my school. I generally receive abundance 
of reading matter from thej North, jfrop 
friends who hear of my work ; I make no ,de- 
lay in returning thanlc, and giving them's; 
sketch of my work. / 
Four of the Hampton graduates are teagjhl 
ing near me. I learn that they are circulat- 1 
ing a good work among their people. Ignor- 
ance finds it hard to flourish among theso tear i 

**I have written to Miss Cleaveland of N. Y., 
as you requested me to, and shall be pleased to 
give her an account of myBelf often. What I 
am I owe to Hampton ; I feel greatly in- 
debted to her. If you should find .pace 
enough in your Workman, and deem this wor- 
thy of attention, I shall be glad for you to 
publish this. 
I will clow with love for Hampton. 

Your friend, 
MxlldvA. BaaXETT. 
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SENTIMENTS FOB RECITATION. 

WORK WHILE THE DAT LASTS. 

"Work thoa thy work, while it is day, 
With patient heart, the right to aid ; * : . 
And leave the wrong to bint who said : 
"Vengeance ib mine; I will repay." 
Work, though the task Beem sad and slow; 
God inoveth onward silently ; 
We know that better things shall be, 
But how, or when, we cannot know. 
What if the. task pass human strength! 
What if the day be dark and drear? 
Each laborer in his proper sphere. 
And all complete the work at length:' 
What if thou canst not see the end? 
Press on, in firm and fearless mood, 
And doubt not that all acted good 
To some result of good must tend. 

HAN. 

"How poor, how rich, how abject; how august, 
How.complicate, how wonderful, iBmant 
How parsing wonder. He who made him such; 
Who centered in one make, such strange ex- 
tremes 

From different natures marvellously mixed. 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds; 
.Distinguished link in being's endless chain; 
Midway from nothing to the Deity! 
A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorpt; 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine. 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute I 
An heir of glory; a frail chlld^of dust; 
Helpless immortal; insect infinite! 
A worm! A god ! — 1 tremble at myself, • 
And in myself am lost; at home astranger. 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, 
aghast ; 

And wondering at her own, now reason reels! 
O what a miracle to man ia man! 
Triumphantly distressed! What joy! what 
dread ! 

Alternately transported and alarmed! 
What can preserve my life, or what destroy? 
An angel's arm may snatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels cannot keep me there. 

Young'* Night Thoughts. 
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"First in the orator, 
man who is a sneak try to be an orator. A 
man who ia to be an orator must have some- 
thing to s-.y. He must have something that 
in his very soul he feels to be worth saying, 
fie must have in his nature that kindly sympa- 
thy which' connects him with his fellowmen, 
and which so makea him a part of the audi-1 
ence which he moves, that his smile is their 
smile, his tear their tear, and the throb of his 
heart, the throb of the hearts of the whole as- 
sembly. A man that is humane, a lover of 
his kind, full uf all earnest and sweet sympa- 
thy for .their welfare, has in him the original ele- 
ment, the substance of oratory, which is truth. 

Conversation belongs to oratory. How many 
men there are who are weighty in argument, 
who have abundant resources at their com- 
mand, and who are almost boundless in their 
power at other times, and in other places, but 
who, when in company among their kind, are 
exceedingly unapt iu these methods/ Having 
none of the secret instruments by which the 
elements of nature may be touched, having no 
per in this directioL, they 
i before living sensitive men. 
x master before an instrument ; 
at is dead; and he has the 
living hand ; and out of that dead instrument 
what wondrous harmony springs forth at the 
living touch! and if you can electrify an audi- 
ence by the power of a living man on dead 
things, how much more should that audience 
be electrified when the chords are living and 
the man is alive, and he knows how to touch 
them with divino inspiration! 

I advocate therefore in its full extent, and 
for every reason of humanity.of patriotism, and 
of religion, a more thorough culture of oratory. 

To make men patriots, to make men Christ- 
ians, to make men the sons of God, let all the 
doors of heaven be opened, and let men drop 



skill and 
stand as machiu 
A man may be a 
nly the " 



charmed gifts, winged imagination, all- 
reason, and all judging reason 
there is. that can make men wise: 
lot it descend upon the head of hin 



B0T8 AND T0BA0U0. 



BY HEY. L. H. SLLIOT, KBE3KVII.LK, H. T. 

Why do most boys have such a hard time 
learning to use tobacco? Why did Fred,after 
using that old pipe, hurry off to bed the oth- 
er night without any supper? Why did John 
turn so pare and ask his companions to help 
him one afternoon when he went out with 
some older boys into the pine grove, or down 
under the hill, out of sight, to have his first 
smoke? Why did mother become so fright - 
ened and Buggest that the doctor be called 
when Charlie became bo terribly sick after 
smoking a cigar? Let me tell you. There is 
poison in tobacco, and when a boy begins 'to 
use if, his stomach and his whole system rebel. 
Give a piece of tobacco to an elephant and, if 
possible, he will strike jou a hard blow with 
his trunk. Now that sickness is tho blow 
your physical system is aiming at you for giv- 
ing Belf that tohacco. You never would at- 
tempt the second time to give tobacco to so 
elephant, and if ypu are a wise boy you will 
never try to us<: it yourself more than once. 

Dr. Willard Parker, ono % of the leading phj- 
sicians in New York city, says: "It is now 
many years since my attention was called to 
the insidious but positively destructive effects 
of tobacco on the human system. I have seen 
a great deal of its influence upon those who 
use it and work in it. Cigar and snuff manu- 
facturers have come under my care in hospitals 
and private practice, and such persons can- 
not recover soon and in a healthy manner 
from cases of injury or fever. They are more 
apt to die in epidemic and more prone to , 
apoplexy and paralysis. The same is true of; 
those who chew and smoke. In my opin- 
ion, the habitual use of tobacco shortens a 
man's life at least ten years. The poison slow ly 
butBurely destroys life." 

Dr. Marshall writes: "The smoker cannot 
escape the poison of tobacco. It gets into the 
blood, travels the whole round of his system, 
interferes with his heart's action and general 
circulation, and effects every organ and fiber Df 
the frame." 

Dr. Brown of Providence , R. I., says: "The 
symptoms liable to arise from the habitual use of 
tobacco in any form may be any of the follow- 
ing: Dizziness, headache, faintness, pain at 
the pit of the stomach, weakness, tremulous- 
ness, hoarseness, disturbed sleep, irritability of 
temper, seasons of mental depression,epileptic 
fits and sometimes mental derangement." , 

Dr. Hosacksay: "The alarmmg frequency 
of apoplexy ana^palsy and epilcpsy,and other 
nervous disease* is attributable to tho use of 
tobacco." 

Dr. Ferguson says: " I believe that no one 
who smokes tobacco before his bodily powers 
are developed, ever makes a vigorous man." 

Last year a man in my town was taken very 
suddenly and painfully sick, and for days 
his friends and physicians despaired of his life. 
When he had recovered sufficiently to talk, 
he said the cause was smoking fifteen cigars 
daily. 

Dr. Prince, for a long time superintendent 
of the insane asylum, Northampton, Mass., 
says: "Fully half of the patients who have 
come to our asylum for treatment are victims 
of tobacco." 

After the death of United States Senator Car- 
penter, a few months ago, au intimate friend 
wrote: "Died from smoking twenty cigars a 
day." 

Only a few monthB ago the distinguished 
United States Senator Hill from Georgia died 
a most painful death from cancer in the mouth, 
produced by the use of tobacco. 
[ Now what boy that reads these statements 
in regard to the injurious effects of tobacco 
will not say: " Give me health and strength, 
give me long life and happy old age, before all 
the pleasure that comes from the use of the 
poisonous weed?" 

- - Vermont Chronicle. 
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mankind, and who has made himself an orator 
for man's sake and for God's sake. 

H. W. Beechku. 

EDDCATION. 

It is not the extent of tho educational course 
which makes the best mind ; that can only 
be the resultant of well directed, thorough, 
conscientious, faithful and persistent efforts. 
' Students sigh for genius, but genius is main- 
ly the capacity for work. It is not a vast sur- 
face of ground poorly cultivated that brings 
the bounteoas harvest, but that which u 
ploughed and cross ploughed, and harrowed 
and pulverized bo that each little thread-like 
rootlet getfKts mouths filled, and then the 
well fed plant throws out its broad leaves to 
the Bun and breeze, and the ripened corn 
laughs out from between the opening huske. 

Edwahd P. Watkebubt. 




TKUE WOMEN. 



woman, and when she steps out of this char- 
acter, a thousand things, that in their appro- 
priate sphere would be admired, become dis- 
gusting and offensive. The appropriate char- 
acter of a woman demands delicacy of appear- 
ance and manners, refinement of sentiment, 
gentleness of speech, modesty of feeling and 
action, a shrinking from notoriety and public 
gaze, aversior to all that is coarse and rude, 
and an instinctive abhorrence of all that ten da. 
to indelicacv and impurity, either in principle 
or action. These are the traits which are 
admired and sought for in woman . -Exchange, 



HORSFORD'S A^TD PHOSPHATE 

Dr. A. L, HALL, FMrhaven, N. Y., Bays: 
"It forma an excellent substitute for lemon 
juice, and will furnish a refreshing drink for 
theeick." 
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TEH LESSONS ON KINDNESS TO ANI- 
MALS 

FIFTH LESSON. 



Open thy lips 
Protect the do 



and speak. 



damb and weak. 



Tocauao thorn pain. 

Sidkst 

tub horse — Continued. 
(To be read to puplla by Primary Teachers.) 

In Russia, people d o not use blinders to cov 
the eyes of the horses, and so they seldom 
getfrghtened. They know when to start be- 
they can see when the people have got 
be images, and when they hear noises 
they can see the c iusc..* 

Blinders were invented by an English no- 
bleman to hide a defect in tne eyes of a valu- 
able horse, and then they were found to be 
good places for the nobility to put on their 
coats of a-ms an-1 so they came in fashion. 
They injure the eyes of horses, and hav° caus- 
ed thousands of accidents, because horses 
with blinders caunot see behind them. In 
America a great manv people are training their 
horses to go in carriages withont blinders,— 
just as they do in saddles without blinders,— 
and by-and-by I think they will be out of 
fashion, and horse* like all other animals, wil! 
be permitted to use their eyes. 

It is a great crueltv to a horse to tie his head 
back with a tight check rein, for he cannot 
breathe so freely, he cannot draw so much load, 
nor so easy. Many horses suffer great pain 
and become diseased because of their cruel 
check-reins. If a boy had to draw or push a 
heavy sled or wheel barrow with a bit in his 
mouth fastened to his bick. which pulled his 
head away buck of his Bhoulders so he could 
not lean forward, then be would know what 
u horse suffers with a tight check-rein. A 
check rein, if used at all, should always be bo 
long that when a horse draws a heavy load up 
a Bteep hill, be can put his head as far down 
as he would put it if he did not hLveacheck- 
rein. Over five hundred, horse-doctors in 
Great Britain have signed a paper condemn- 
ing tight check rein3; and I.think the time will 
come when all our men, women, and children 
fill become bo humane to horses that they 
♦ill not make them suffer any longer with 
tght check-reins. 

v Some people, when their horses become old, 
or Bick, or lame, sell them for a small sum to 
cruel men who beat them, and kick them, and 
starve them, and otherwise abuse them, then 
the poor horses have a hard time until they d 
I think that a good horse that " 
faithfully for hia master until he is worn out 
ght to be sold. When, ho hasbeconi' 



^ * 80MK QUESTIONS. 
(Other, to be added bylUie teacher* ] 
In what country are blinders not used on 
horses? 

Who invented them and what for? 

Why is it better to learn horseB to go with- 
out blinders? if . 

Why is it cruel to tie up a horse's head with 
a tight check reinf 

Could a boy push or pull a load well, with 
a tight check-rein, and why not? '. 
^How long should a check-rein be if used at 

When a horse gets old, or sick, or lame, ia it 
right to sell him to strangers? 

How can he be killed in a merciful wayl 

Does a rider-who leans forward In the sad- 
dle tire a horse more or less than one who 
leans back, and why? 

When the teeth of old horses become bad, 
what can be done for them? 

Should a horse be kept in a stable without 
exercise, fresh air, and sunshine? If not, why 
not! . 

Why do horses like to have other animals 

the stables with them? 

What has been found in England in regard 
to horses that work bard six days in a week? 

What can you tell about the horse in Mass- 
achusetts, that used to gn to the railway sta- 
ion week days, and to church Sundays? 

Do horsAknow when they arc kindly spok- 
en to? * 

If you want to be kind to horses what 
should you always refuse to do. ? 
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mould be killed in a 
merciful way withont pain. This can be done 
in one inHtantby shooting him j^tt iuthemul- 
die of the top of the front oj the fiettd, near the 
top of the jorehetul. The "Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals" pub- 
lishes a little book that showshow horses and 
other domestic animals may be killed in a 
merciful way, and the Society employs per- 
sons in Boston to kill them. 

Five other things about the horse, are 
worthy of being told, namely; (1st.) That 
tho strongest part of a horse is just behind 
his shoulders, and the ruler who leans forward 
in his saddle tires his horse less than one who 
leans back. (2d.) That when, because of old 
age, the teeth of horses do not properly chew 
food, they can often be put in good condi- 
tion by horse-doctors. (Hd.) That it is just 
as cruel to keep a horse in the stables for days 
without exercise, fresh air, and sunshine, as it 
would be to keep a boy in the house several 
days without exercise, fresh nir, and sunghine. 
Horses should have Bomc exercise every day. 
(4th.) That horses likTe to have other horsesor 
other animals in the stable with them, and 
perhaps feel almost as lonely without them as 
boys do when they have no companions. (5th.) 
It has been found by experiments in Great 
Britain, that hones which work hard six days 
in a week will last much longer and do more 
work in a life-time, if permitted to rest every 
seventh day. And this reminds me that a friend 
of mine near Boston, Mass., used to drive his 
horse six days of overy week to the railway sta- 
tion, and tho seventh day, by a different 
road to church. After a time the horse 
learned this, and of his own accord would 
take the road to the railroad station six 
days in a week, and every seventh day the road 
to church. 

Horses differ in intelligence, but they all 
know when they are kindly treated, and 
whether you speak kindly to them or not, 
and they Like to be kindly spoken to. I could 
tell you many true stories about horses, but it 
would make this lesson too long. If you 
want to be kind to horses, always refuse to 
ride after a horse tbstjs sick or lame, or that 
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A GOLD VEIN ON MOST FARMS. 

Very many communities know the excite- 
ment produced by the rumor, even, thafsome- 
body in the vicinity has found indiqXtiops of 
the presence of gold in the soil. Uutoldmil- 
lious have been expended in Bearebjng foV.£he 
precious metal in localities where a biPof use- 
less iron pyrites (sulphide of iron) has been 
mistaken for gold, w,hich resembles it in c olor. 
Our observation indicates that there is, on at 
least four-fifths of the farms of this country, an 
overlooked golden vein, of much greater val- 
ue than any yellow metal likely to be found 
outside of a few special geological formations. 

The following experiment, tried on any farm 
or garden will explain what we are aiming at. 
Take a quart of fair quality yard manure, and 
pour upon it a pint of water. After standing a 
week or two drain off a half pint of the liquid. 
Now prepare two corn hills, a few feet apart, 
on any ground, even rich prairie Boil. For 
one hill make a hole three or four inches deep, 
and pour into into it the half-pint of liquid, 
adding a trifle of fine earth, and plant the corn. 
Plant the second hill without this preparation. 
The result will be, almost ulways, that in the 
first hill the rootlets, and subsequent roots, will 
grow downward where the liquid has soaked, 
much more quickly, grow stronger, spread 
wider, and send out fai more numerous feed- 
ing fibres than will be found in the second hill. 
The young corn plants (and the same with oth- • 
er plants) will, like well fed young animals, 
develop much earlier and take far better 
advantage of the growing season. In short, 
whatever the soil, this bill will, on the aver- 
age, ripen earlier, produce more stalks, /and 
twenty to fifty per cent— often a hundred per 
cent — more sound kernels than the other 
hill. — And by the way, there is in the quart 
of fertilizer enough material left for a similar 
effect on three or four other corn hills. 

Now, visit the farm-yards of the country 
generally, and in nine-tenths of them there 
will be found on one side or another, quarts, 
gallons, barrelfuls of this golden liquid leach- 
ing away and wasting— often scores and hun- 
dred of barrels in a year. Yet, at a trifling cost, jf* 
perhaps only an earth bank on the lower sioV 
of the yard, all this wastage may be saved 
.and turned to account. The streams rich in J . 
stimulating plant food, now lost from the 
yards of the four and one-third million 
farms of our country, may, with very lit- 
tle care and trouble, be retained in the rot- 
ting organic matter, and transferred to corn 
hills and the roots of other crops. ReaT gold 
will be found in the increased cfcpps, and be 
obtained at far less labor and cost than Es ex- 
pended by thegreat mass of miners. Proper 
attention to so simple a matter on the farms 
of the country, taken together, would add more 
to tho wealth of the country every year 
than is now dug out of all the mines between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. During the leisure 
month let every one look over bis own prem- 
ises, and see what he is wasting in this direc- 
rection, and where he can save and profit. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE - 

IS CONSTIPATION 
Da. J. N. ROBINSON, Medina, O., sajs: 

"I have used it in cues of indigestion and 
constipation, with good resnlta. In norma* 
prostration its results are happy." 



SOUTHERN 



IK MAN. 



[March 1383. 



HOHSKORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Makes a cooling drink Into a tumbler of 
ice w«t«r. pat * teaspoonfol of Acid Phosphate ; 
add sugar to the taste. 




\mm Rmimi Qimn 

Patent, Steam Cooked, Selected Grain. 

WHITE UTS. HUE WW. BARLtT FIM. HH2E. 

Cad be prepared for the table tn tea mlnulea. 

The c est and Cheapest Food 

FOR OLD AND YOUNC 

Be sure you got ABC Brand 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
The Cercala ttenafactu ring Co , «» Murray Bt ., 
New York dor. 
Bend for Circular* giving certificates, and 
directions for use. 



THE HYGE1A HOTEL., 




Having opened a Store inYonnection with m} 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish. 

PURE PAINTS OILS, 

mm. us. hbiisiis. in. 

A good selection of 



OIiD POINT 

Situated one hundred yards from 
Chesapeake Bay and Hampton I* 
westward between the Capes of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all past 
cities touch at the pier, going and 
only twenty rodB from the Hotel, . 
fortably furnished; has two Otis' h 
electric bells or Creighton's. Oral * - 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and — 
feet system of drainage of any Hotel 
As a resort for the ple&sureseeker, 



A week made at home by the Industrious. 
TlTVBVt business now before the public. Capital 
Xi/noTneeded. We will start you Men, women. 
V •••'boys and girls wantedevery where to work for 
us. How Is the time You can work In spare Ume 
orgtve your whole Ume to the business. No other 
S* 1 ^ »? o°.".~Col5r 
S tg&SKESfi^'SSn made ikrSanyVeio 

The SpriDgfield Republican, 

Weekly Edition. 

ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 



la AiaslraMe Weekly Berlew or Aswrlese life. 
[ Established In 182t by Samuel Bowles. ] 

{^features of iSSi K5S and 80»OAV KaTUSLloaa, 
best features 01 .» „„,„,,_ ,.i«_ifled news summa- 



Monroe, at the confluence of the 
ring the first point of land lying 
about fifteen mileH north of 
ners running to and from those 
jg, with the U. S. MailB, landing 
la substantially built and com- 
ilic passenger elevatorB, gas and 
Oator to all rooms; water: rooms 
on every iloor, with the most per- 
tay public building In the country. 
reBtingplace for touristson their 



way to Florida or the North, this bonne, with accomodations for about 1,000 
guests preBentajnducements which of ta^lly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather saniteilom- Has during the cold weather ov. 
er 15,000 square feet of the speciooi v.randahB (of which there are over 
85,000 square feet encircling the house |>n all sides) encased In glass, en- 
abling the most delicate invalid to egjoj the sunshine and fine water view 
without risking the slightest expos* D The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort la unequalled for salubrity. Mai rfcl/.ews being absolutely unknown. 
The record of the Meteorloglcal Obse Tltory for the past ten years show 
an average temperature of 60 deg., 1 i deg., 76 deg. In summer; 70 deg, 
59 deg., lo. in antumn; 45 deg., 44 deg,, 42 deg. in winter; and 48 deg.- 
52 deg.. 63 deg. for spring. The ln*igorating atmosphere and mild tern 
perature being especially adapted to that claae who seek the genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the 
vousness, the delicious tonic of thai 
ocean waves rolling upon the sandy I 
room windows, are moBt healthful S-* 
For further information I 



of all kinds. 

Painters' 8nppUes & Artists' Materiali. 

AO EST FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4o. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 



A fine assortment of 



COLOKS. 
rtmentof 

?& SHADES 

t patterns. 



WALL PAPER 

( of the latest patterns 

Paints foxed and Glass cut free of charge- 
Mi orders promptly attended to 

bile for their generous patronage 
i huau dJU Oiideavor by strict attention to 
id low prices, to merit a continuance of ia* 



same. Call 



For sleep 

ocean air and the lullaby of the 
, but a few feet from the bed- 
ices of the Hygeia. 

B. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



REUTGR I MUM, 

22 Light Street, 




wfS're^rtuinVnd-carefuUy cUasluod news summa- 
^„d_con.lde_rabh3or S ^ 



rU« bdu con*iaen»u«= * - 



ipatper forlho 
or the active 
iroresalonal man who cannot 
,. W i,h detailed dally i.aues, and 
sc.-ily fo> N « w Engl.nder. at home 
* srjttWKlPTlON: Four cents a copy i 75 cents for 
, zSSHSSn «1 so a year; in clubs of flvo.or more |1.«6 
I wpi I one' yeS Tall'., snwa.mo.ni ■ cars Foa 
Tfaertaf cask Coss-lsslon Allowed lo Po.ta.antf.rs 
»■ Wft*SaSif fret'orappl.catlon.-and ail 
"arable atrlcUy In adyance. • 

' B THE REPUBLICAN, 

SFBIKOFIELD, fcfASS. 

1 not, life is sweeping by. go and dare before 
US die, something ralihty andsubUme 

trerythlnJSe" Capital not required. We iwg .far, 
SSTySTeTerythlng. Many are making 'orWnea.) 
Sadies make as niucn as men, and boys and «lrU 



WATEB and GAB. 
GUM. AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LABD and MACHINERY 0TX8, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, ST0P-C0CKB, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 

SAW MILLS. 
f Sehd fob Prick List. 

EELTTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md 



JTJ8T OUT 

A BOOK FOR EVERY 

Man, Woman and 
Chilli. 




J. W. BOYENTON, 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. Sehmelj 
HAMPTON. VA. 
Close connections withhold Point Comfort 



Hampton Normal 
cultural Institute 



ITS COURSE AND PROCESS FROM 
1481 B. C.TO A. p 1875 

BY JOS. T.WILSON. 

In addition to the history of Emancipation, it also 
contains a reveiwof President Lincoln's Proclama- 
tions, the XIII amendment, and the progress of the 




loeorporated in-lSW, b 

Assembly Ol" VlTKllila 

Devoted to the Education of Negro and Indian you* 

in Agriculture and the Mechanic arts, and as 
teachers of their respective races. 
8. 0. ASKHTBOKO, J. F. B. Mabshall, 



ire* a people Blliui: r.iuuin;i|mnu». ,*-"'.•,-' ; 

the Emancipation Monument, In Lincoln Park, 
Washington. 
It is a work thathaa long boen needed, as It con- 



it IS a WOrK DON liam lU.iaj uucu , 1' 

talnf* much valuable information and data _ 

only be obtained by long and hiborious research 
tlirougb voluminous histories anjcy eloped las. The 
arrangement ia huch Unit reference can be made In 



eut's"titne to tiie date of emancipation In any 
j country on the globe. 

The Hrviow of President Lincoln's Proclamations 
and the XIII amendment is valuable, showing, as It 
I does,the opinions of the dlflerent leading thinkers and 



^. ^; printed In lante. 

type, on ht-avy whit« paptir, and Is handsomely bound 
I Inlulleloth. Price $1.50 — post paid. 

ACENTS WANTED, to whom liberal Induce 

Normal School Steam Press 

Publishers, 

t f /fat 10, Hampton Va 




I. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AKB- 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 E0AN0KE SQTJAEE, 
6-83. Norfolk, Va. 



•r 



Germany, and all othor countries. 

TMitreaU yeaura* prat 

charge for examination of modola 
lags. Adrloe by mail free. 

Patents obtained through ns are noticed In 
the 8CIKVTIFIC AMERICAN, which baa 
the largest drmlaHon, and U the muat influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published In the 
world. The eSvantagesof suchaaotico erers 
patentee understands. * 

Thlslanre and splendidly Illustrated nowa- 
. paper IspnbUshed WatltXY at«3.20ayear 
anS is admitted to be the beat paper deroted 
to ialence , mechanica, lnTenUons, engineering 
works, and other departments ofindustrial 
progress, published &~any oomjtey. 8in 8 ls 
copies by mall, 10 cento. Sold by all newa- 

d AaToas, Mtmn et Oo..pnbUaher. of Bcien- 



Impaired, 
. bad, when 

of Tobacco, 

Moisture. 

^rereot thls we close or seal tbe pores of the 
ones bean by our Patent Process of H mating, which 
ius™ the natural oils and real esences to remain In 

BMUftJrtSEr^ the full 

^^^°to«%^"p^W 




J. B. LAZXAB i CO., 

■AJLTnsTQjm w 



people are always on the lookout for ohanc- 
- le tnslr earnings, and in time 
who do not Improve 



'their opportunities remain In poverty, 
ofleraareatchanoetomakemoney. We want many 
Sen, women, boya and glrlato work for na right in 
their own localities. Any one can do the work prop- 
erly from the first start. Tbs business wUl pay more 
than ton tlmea ordinary wages. Expensive outfit 
furnished free. No one who engages Jaila to make 

tlon and all teat jajgjjjjj ^^" ^SSSf 



$5 tO $20Ad r urtLlrnr, K«SS 



Annual session from October lBt till the mid 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all, (provided by friends.) 
Board, etc., ten dollars per month, payable 
ithly, half in cash and half In labor; six 
dollars cash, and four dollars In work required 
of those under 19 years of age. The first year 
1b probationary. None under fourteen or over 
twenty-eight yeara of age need apply. / 

The institution is aided by tbe Sjate, but 
Is supported mainly by voluntary contribn- 
tlonB. Besides State aid and Government help 
for Indians, the sum of $80,000.00 a year, fcust 
be raised by contributions, to meet current ex- 
penses. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 
Donations of any amount are moat accepta- 
e, and are invited from all. . /- 

The great need of the institution Is a perma- 
nent endowment fund. f 

The Hampton Institute is supported by, and 
.jsponsible to, no denomination or sodet; ' 
has no paid soliciting agent or machinery 
ever, but depends directly upon the f~" 
la earnestly Christian In Its teachln, 
fluence. 

Present attendance, 490 students 

1 are Indians : average age 18. 
,J8 ; Negro girls 170. Indian boya 
girls 82. All but thirty-two board at the In- 
stitute : twelve states represented, but chiely _^ 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

FOBM OF BBQ.UBBT. 
1 one. and ieeiee to Ae 7Ws« of (As Hemp- 

Urn Normal and Agrieidtural Intitule alT 
ton, Fa,, tAssttm a/....... 



THI8 PAPER. 

BSSrSiVB-. 



i IN NEW Y0" 




For further information address, 

& C. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 
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IO VICTIS. 

BY W. W. STORY.- 

I sing the Hymn of the Conquered, who fell 

in the battle of life— 
The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who 

died overwhelmed in the strife; 
Not the jubilant song of the victors, for 

whom the resounding acclaim 
Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows 

wore the chaplet of fame — 
But the hymn of the low and the humble. 

the weary, the broken in heart. 
Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a 

silent anil desperate part : 
Whose youth bore no flowers on itsbranches. 

whose hopes burned in ashes away. 
From whose hands slipped the prize they had 
grasped at. who sto. id at the dying of day 
With the work of their life-all aroumUhcm. 

unpiticd. unheeded, alone. 
With death swooping down o'er their failure 

and all but their faith overthrown. 
While the voice of the world shouts its cho- 
rus, its p;ean for those who have worth- 
while the trumpet is sounding triumphant: 

and highlu the breeze and the sun. 
Gay banners are waving, hands clapping and 

hurrying feet 
Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors— 

I stand on the field of defeat 
In the shadow, mongst those who have fal- 
len, the wottnded and dying.— and then 
Chant a requiem low. place mvhand on theii 



pain-knotted 
Hold the hand that 
■• They only the 
Who have fought the 
quished thedenn 
Who have held to t 
the prize thatth 
Who have dared for 
sist. figh 



■s. breathe a prayer; 
helpless, and whisper. 



ithin : 
ed by 



good figh. 
n that ten 
leir faith 
r world holds on high 
l high cause tosuffer. 
id be— to die." 



Un- 



Speak. history! Who are life's victors 

roll thy.long annals and say- 
Are they those whom the world called the 

victors, who won the-success of a day ? 
The Martyr or Hero ? The Spartans who 

fell at Thermopylae's tryst. 
Or the Persians and Xerxes ? His judges or 
Socrates ? Pilate or Christ ? 

—Blaeimmfs Magazine. 



A Funeral at the African Church. 



bV orra LAW 



iced the death 
itatcd that the 
m the African 



the editor added 



The morning paper 
of "Mrs. M illy Walton 
funeral would take pi 
Methodist Church on ! 

To the brief notice, 
kindly terms that many white families in 
the city would grieve to hear that good old 
••Aunt' Milly." whose estimable character 
and efficient services had caused her to be 
highly regarded wherever she was known, 
was dead. ' ■ \ . 

Perhaps nothing could more fully indicate 
the esteem felt for such a character as the 
deceased in a southern community, than the 
fact that a " Bourbon" editor should use the 
formal title of "Mrs.." so grudgingly be- 
stowed by the ex-slave-holders on Negroes, 
coupled with the familiar "aunt." always in- 
tended to show the affectionate respect en- 
tertained by the whites for old and worthy 
Colored people. 

In my childhood. Aunt Milly was one of 
the authorities on the plantation of one of 
our wealthy neighbors, the beloved " Mam- 
my" of thirteen white children, the trusted 
friend and counsellor of her master and mis- 
tress—beloved and respected by all. 

She had been the life-long companion of 
the first Mrs. Landon. coming with the fair 
young bride to her husband's home from thi 
estate of one of the old Virginia gentry. wh( 
had held his office and land-patents fron 
the Crown in colonial days, and abated no 
thing of the importance derived from these 
antecedents when taking part in the organi- 
zation of government under the young Re- 
public, to which he had early transferred his 
allegiance. Aunt Milly always showed, in 
her erect carriage and dignified bearing, that 
she appreciatcil to the full extent "old mas- 
ter's" position in the county, and in her 
grave admonitions to the children of her 
young mistress, as thev grew up under her 
--re, it was evident that she embodied the 
e-a of " noblesse oblige." 
In person. Aunt Milly was of stout form 
and rrifflium height, very strong and healthy, 
slow in her movements, but persevering in 
industry, careful, accurate, and thoroughly 

t:„ui„ !« ..II ,t.-it ah* did -ind said. 



Her color was dark brown, her features 
_rge and expressing much intelligence and 
benevolence. One of her peculiarities was 
keeping her eyebrows and those of her chil- 
dren closely plucked. This was a mysterious 
performance to the white children, whose 
curiosity on the subject was never gratified 
until the reading of later years enlightened 
them with the knowledge that it was tin 
family mark of a tribe on the western const 
of Africa. Aunt Milly always maintained.- 
dignified silence on the subject, thougl- 
doubtless she had full understanding ol lit 
importance in the eyes of her ancestors. 

Although apparently contented in her 
home and surroundings, and showing the 
most devoted attachment to her master s 
family. Aunt Millv had always a passionate 
desire for freedom, and her masters wig. 
probated in 1854. slated that she should be 
set free at his death anil a home provided 
for her bv his children. - 

After the war. Aunt Milly acted as monthly 
nurse among the prolific nice to which she 
had ministered from her earliest years, and 
found abundant occupation as the family 
extended its branches and the grand-children 
of the children she had nursed were fast 
coming iqion the stage from which their 
predecessors were'disap'icanng. 

As she grew old and feeble and was no 
longer able to maintain Iwrsclf. her master s 
children, sadly reduced in fortune by the re- 
sults of the war. would gladly have given the 
dear old mammy, who had been their mo- 
ther's friend, a home among them ; but she 
Steadily refused to leave her husband and 
children, though thankfully accepting the 
attention shown her by the white family 
who considered her one of themselves. 

Her master's eldest daughter, a widow 
struggling to support her orphan children, 
constantly denied herself to supply Aunt 
Millv with delicacies, and when inlormed of 
the good old nurse's death, sent one of her 
livo dresses to shroud the weary frame for 
its long rest. The youngest daughter of the 
house which had once held its head with 
the highest of the land, blind for many 
years and living with one servant on r little 
mountain farm, which is all that remains of 
her patrimony, sent monev earned by her- 
self for "dear mammy Milly." and oilier 

members of the family showed their nffee- 

lion bv like tender remembrances. 

At the hour appointed for* the funeral. 1 
entered the African Church and found it 
tilled with a large audience, and..as the ser- 
vices had alrcadv begun. 1 took the hrst seat 
1 found, near the door. The Colored people 
arc very particular about doing nvrvthing 
in ceremonious style on such occasions, and 
a sister in the church soon spied me am. 
came to request that I would " sit with the 
family." and directed me to the left side of 
the pulpit, where seals hail been reserved for 
the white family and friends of the deceased, 
those on the opposite side being Idled with 
the Colored people of her connection. The 
carriage-driver of one of my stylish nelgh- 
Krt^ ininrmmA his enmloyer the 111 



He is a good man. possessing fine natural 
powers of description, and having supple- 
mented the fervid dreams of a tropical Im- 
agination and the physical training of a corn- 
field hand, with a ponderous amount of book 
learning since>he took to preaching, is a very 
popular orator among the Colored people. 
1 have heard hirn on the rampage, with a 
large Colored audience, when he did not 
know that any "white folks" were about, 
describe the scene of the three holy children 
in the fiery furnace in a manner that made 
mv blood run cold. He depicted with im- 
fcrvorof tone and gesture the burn- 
ing of human llcsh. the smell of singed gar- 
ments, suddenly producing an electrical ef- 
fect by announcing with distended eyes and 
thrilling frame the presence of the Son of 
)d amidst the suffering children of man 
pointing to the miraculous healing ol livid 
Hinds, while the obedient flames, yielding 
the command of Deity, played harmless 
■er their intended victims. 
On this occasion, however, the worthy 
pastor was evidently cramped by the white 
portion of his audience, and for a lime 1 
feared he would make a complete failure, as 
he labored among axioms of philosophy, 
misquoted from their authors, hum ailed 
long words with which he wrestled vainly, 
mistook "analysis" for "analogy." and wan- 
dered wide of his mark in the effort to pro- 
duce an effective discourse. As he warmed 
with the subject, however, the restraint van- 
ished, and towards the close of the sermon, 
which was very long, he grew natural and 
impressive. He alluded pathetically 10 the 
sorrows of Aunt Milly s long life; spoke of 
her as a Christian for forty-eight years, to 
whose faithfulness all bore witness; dwelt 
upon her absence forever from the scenes to 
which her friends had been accustomed 



It is certainly a cheering sign to see how- 
interested some of the leading Southern 
whites arc becoming in the education of tin- 
Negro. 'It is said lhat when the bill to in- 
crease our appropriation for tuition was be- 
fore the House, that the Speaker, a staunch 
democrat, made one of the most stirring and 
eloquent speeches of the session in favor of 
Negro education. 

We had a very pleasant two-days visit last 
month from the Rev. R. C, Bedford, pas- 
if the Congregational church of Mont- 
;ry. He spoke one evening to the stu- 
dents and citizens in the chapel. The chapel 
was crowded, anrl he seemed to impart new- 
life to every one. 

I think we have not told you about Thanks- 
giving Day. In the day we had exercises in 
the chape'l. and addresses were delivered to 
the students and visitors by the pastors of 
the white Baptist and Presbyterian churches 
and by one o! the colored pastors. During 
Thursday and Friday evenings, and Satur- 
day in the day. Miss Davidson, assisted In 
other teachers', held a Fair to raise means 
for the school. All thought al the Fair Un- 
people showed in a practical way that they 
willing to help all they could. 
; netted from the Fair $145-°°- S4500 
of this amount came from a "jug breaking" 
Friday evening. The jugs had bee 



-the 



. thi 



the chair in the kite! 
!if her wliile friends." in tin- home . irele a 
in public. Then lie turned abruptly from 
the sadness of earth to the brightness of the 
better land, calling upon all who had loved 
her here to follow her in her Heavenward 
fl'ght. When he closed with an earnest ap- 
peal to the little children 



1 unbegged fc 



reive stud* 



n-hui 



oung 



large 



the building, the 
; allied together and told 

Hint Of earth would have to 

be removed from the basement before it could 
be completed.- and if we had to hirellt done 
the cost would be $30 or $y,. One' young 
man suggested 10 the othens that, ^ since 
friends had been kind enough to pay the 
greater part needed to put up the building, 
students ought to be willing 10 give in ivork 
whatever they could. A proposal was made 
that thev be divided into squads, and each 
squad work even- day in turn for an hour 
after school. This was done. Thtwase- , 
ment is now cleared out. Not one )|oung 
man showed the least unwilling 



ch affect 



bofs informed his employer th. 
that "every' Landon in the city, black and 
white, was at the funeral." A long bench, 
close to the coffin, was filled with the child- 
ren of the white family, many of them Aunt 
Milly's nurslings, looking as if they had been 
placed there as specimens of the good nurse s 
skill. Seldom have I seen a fairer sight than 
these wondrous boys and girls, from four or 
five to fifteen years old. Many of the child- 
ren carried wreaths or bouquets of ever- 
greens and early flowers to lay on the dear 
old mammy's grave. Their fresh rosy faces 
hushed into unwonted solemnity by the 
strange scene around them, their little dan- 
gling legs in many-colored stockings, incir 
dimpled hands clasping the funeral wreaths, 
formed a picture so fair to see that for a mo- 
ment 1 almost lost sight of the presence of 
death and the grief of weeping friends in re- 
garding the innocent beauty of the children. 
V The plain coffin which enclosed the re- 
mains of a noble-hearted woman stood in 
front of the chancel, and her sorrowful old 
husband, wiping tears from his withered 
face, sat near it. It would have seemed a 
gathering to a stranger from the 



ide-a 



North, who. unacquainted with Southern 
customs and with his mind full of cruel 
thoughts of slavery and the prejudices of 
the old slave-holders, had he chanced to en- 
ter the church on this occasion. 

The Landons are such strikingly hand- 
me. refined-looking people, the eye could 
__t rest with pleasure on the fair faces of 
the three generations whose infancy had 
been guarded by mammy Milly's lender care, 
as their riper years had often been guided by 
her loving counsel; while, in striking con- 
trast, but no less interesting in their way. 
rose the dark background of people of her 
own race— all of them well-dressed, comfort- 
able-looking, and reverent in their bearing 
many of them fine and stalwart specimens of 
the Negro-American. 

The Methodist preacher. Mr. Homor, is 
an almost gigal tin? African, with powerful 
lungs and a ravenoils-lookmg mouth, which, 
when open, displays not only every' tooth in 
his head, hut unlimited gums beyond them. 



....•mber their " dear mammy's" example and 
teachings, there were few dry eyes 111 the 
house. and the large congregation, forgetting 
the distinctions' of caste, wept together for 
the loss of a common friend. 

f Have Redeemed Thee. 

By the ancient Jewish custom. Ihe bor- 
rower who did not pay his debts when due. 
became indeed "servant to the lender." work- 
ing for him as his slave until he made up the 
luff amount. But the law given through 
Moses provided mercifully that if the debt- 
or's brother or near kinsman chose to re- 
deem him bv paying the whole charge 
against him. the master must accept it and 
■t him free. Our picture brings the scene 
ividly before us. The poor debtor, in bis 
igs and misery, painfully working out the 
rice, perhaps, of folly and of/ sin. Before 
im suddenly appears his rich brother who 
,,-is hastened' from his distant home to find 
the prodigal-has paid his debt in full, and 
now. with face beaming with love and pity, 
holds out to him his free papers, saying— 
■■ Fear not. for I have redeemed thee . 

And what will the redeemed man do? 
Will he stand and argue whether his brother 
is really willing or able to save him. or 
whether he had not better patch up his old 
rags and work a little longer as a slave be- 
fore he goes home a free man ? And will he 
think lightly of the price of his freedom, or 
fail to show his gratitude to the brother 
who has bought him to make him free indeed ? 
See 1. Peter, i; 18. 19; Titus ii. 14. 

From Tuskegee. 

TUSKEGEE. Feb. 19, 1883. 
Editor Southern Workman: 

When you heard from us last, i think we 
had just moved into our new building. Eve- 
rything now is beginning to appear quite 




dditional forty 
II 140 acres. 
We have not been able vet lo take out any 

insurance on our building. This is the most 
nessing matter before us now. 

By invitation of Capt. Wilson. Supt. of 
Education of Ballock county. I go to-mor- 
row to hold a two-days' Institute with the 
teachers of his county. I will try to send 
you an account of my trip for the next 
month. Booker' T. WASHINGTON. 



Successes of Educated Women. 

At the. recent examination of the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, a young lady received her di- 
ploma of doctress. surpassing the students o 
the other sex in anatomy, physiology, ant 
chemistry. At the University of Turin, a girl 
graduate' obtained a similar degree for suc- 

Coroline E. Hastings. M. D. for seven 
years lecturer and demonstrator of anatomy 
in the Medical School of Boston University, 
has been made Professor of Anatomy in thai 

The Professors of Mathematics in Antfoch 
and Swarthmore Colleges, are ladies./ 

Dr. Alice Bennett, resident physician 
to the female wards of the new Insane A- 
svlum at Norristown. Pa., received at Ihe 
Commencement of the University ol 
rennsylvania the Degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, the first ever granted by that Uni- 
versity to a woman. 

In 1872, Miss White, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, solved a mathematical problem which 
had previously been given to about I.5°S>- 
young men during a period of fiftcn ycart.all 
of whom failed to present a correct solutn 
She presented the «"■» ro 
her class. 
In 1873, at 



home-like in our new hall. 

So far in the term about 1 30 students have 
entered. Some of our classes have, of ne- 
cessity been too large. We have students 
from almost every part of the State, and 
even Georgia is represented. 

Just now we are all feeling unusually lifted 
up, notwithstanding the absence of the State 
Treasurer. The Legislature has just passed 
a bill giving us Si. 000 more annually. The 
bill came up in the House the next day alter 
the defalcation was reported, and passed by 
a large majority. I was invited to make a 
statement of our work before the committee 
of the Senate, on education, and it seemed 
especially interested in the industrial fea- 

The State Supt. of Education. Hon. H. 
Clay Armstrong, lues notified us that Dr. J. 
T M Carey, by his advice, has decided to 
give us S500 from the Peabody fund. 



nly correct solution byr. 

ina. a lady took the prize^ 
„ essay on "Operative Surgery," and 
was pronounced by the Professor the best 
operator in the class. . 

The calculator of lunar eclipses' for the 
Nautical Almanac. Washington. I). C. has 
been a woman, because she did the best 
work.— The Student. s . 

To this list -which might be largely 1 
•reased-we may add that, bv wide acknowl- 
edgement of Creek scholars and literary • elit- 
es the best English translation of Plato s 
famous masterpieces, the Phaedo, Cnto and 
Apologv of Socrates, is one which has been 
made by a woman ; and that— 

The resident physician of Hampton in- 
stitute, to whose devotion and skill is intrust- 
ed the medical care of its five hundred and 
fifty students and officers, representing three 
races —as well as the general sanitary' inter- 
ests of the school-is Dr. Martha M. Wald- 
ron. a graduate of the Woman s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. 



■ 
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TWELVE PACE MONTHLY. 

< Riductd to tight pages from July to October, 

^four months.) 
Printed on the Normal School Steam Press 
by students trained in the office. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG. I ^ 
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Mrs. M. F. Armstrong, 1 SmUar 
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clieaply and well- Estim'ttes git 



For further information, addrcs 
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Hampton Tracts for the People. 

Sanitary Seriks. Ton number* published 

1— Health liaw* "of Moses. - by H. W. Lndlow 
2 Duty of Teacher*. - by E W. Collmgwood 

5— Preventable Diseases. - by it. F. A mint route 
K — Who found Jamie T - - by II. W. Ludl< 

6— A Haunted House. - by M. F. Armstr- 



of the school can give important aid to 
one of its most useful branches of in- 
dustrial education. 



6— Woman's Work in Sanitary Reform. 

7— The lights of the Body. - by rt. R. Calthrop. 
tJ— The Two Itreaths. - by Rev. Charles KtngllMr 
9— Cleanliness and Disinfection, by E. Harris, M. D. 

10-Our Jewels. • - - by 41. F. Armstrong. 
Published by Putnam's Sons, New York 
Edited and printed at Hampton Iurtltute. 



The SOUTHERN Workman appears, 
this month, in a new dress ; the first it 
has had in over eleven years ; which is 
certainlykeeping within the bounds of 
economy. The statement of its needs, 
made in our January number, has been 
so far — though not yet adequately — 
met by kind responses from some of 
the friends who are interested in its 
cause and believe in its mission, that 
we have felt justified in making the new 
departure in the faith that what is still 
lacking will be made up. The change 
had indeed become a necessity, much 
of the old type — part of which we had 
bought at second hand — being fit only 
for the foundry, while the demands on 
the office are increasing, not only for 
the Southern Workman, but its job work, 
and printing of pamphlets and books. 

The improvement to the paper is its 
own witness, in the clearness and beau- 
ty of the new "old style" type, pleas- 
ant to the eye and doing fuller justice 
to the quality of the work done by our 
freedmen, Liberianand Indian student- 
compositors and pressmen. To do more 
justice, as far as our press will allow, to 
the large plates, which our very kind 
friends, of the Harpers' Weekly and 
Christian Weekly generously furnish for 
the benefit of our readers — we have pro- 
cured a better finished quality of paper 
forour outside pages ; feeling both that 
we owe it to these kind friends not to 
misrepresent their beautiful pictures, 
and that the pictures will thus do more 
i;ood in the many little homes and 
school-houses into which they go as a 
sort of "flower mission," carrying the 
light of beauty and suggestion. 
. We trust that our friends will ap- 
prove ourxoursc. 

With imncreased facilities, our print- 
ing office is prepared to do a first rate 
quality of work in both job and book 
printing on the lowest terms. We call 
especiat attention to its advertisement 
in another column, and suggest that, by 
putting work into its hands, the friends 

J 



The Anniversary exercises of Hamp- 
ton Institute will be held, this year, on 
Wednesday, May 24th. There will be 
the usual programme of class recitations 
and examination of the graduating 
class, and inspection of industries, in 
the morning; essays, addresses and mu- 
sic in the afternoon ; the graduating 
class represented, according to our pres- 
ent custom, by only its salutatorian and 
valedictorian ; the Indians, by two of 
their number ; the other student speak- 
ers being drawn from last year's class 
and former graduates of the school, 
whose real experience in life-work gives 
their words a vitality and practical in- 
terest. 

The trip to Hampton, either from 
New-York or Boston, at that season of 
the year is a delightful one. The coun- 
try here is in its full flower of beauty, 
the air bright with sunshinejind cool 
with sea breezes. So it has been in for- 
mer years, and we can only hope to be 
favdred as usual. The steamers on all 
three lines — from Boston, from New- 
York by the Old Dominion line, out- 
side, and the Chesapeake riay line from 
Baltimore — are very. fine in all respects, 
and the passage is a very pleasurable 
one to all who like the water. The 
Boston Steamship Company has, for 
several years, made special very pleas- 
ant arrangements for the Hampton ex- 
cursion which is in their regular line. 
Connecting steamers from Norfolk — 
twenty miles — bring passengers from 
the Old Dominion and Boston boats to 
the wharf at Old Point Comfort (Fort- 
ress Monroe), and, the Chesapeake Bay 
line steamers land there, where car- 
riages are in waiting for the pleasant 
drive of two miles, on a fine shell road, 
to the School: .There will, be also, as 
usual, special tioats both' from Nor- 
folk and Old Point tt/ the School 
wharf. 

For those who do not enjoy a trip by 
water, or who like novelty, the connec- 
tion of Hampton by railroad with the 
new terminus of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroad, at Newport News, makes 
it possible now to come all the way by 
land, by a pleasant ride of only three 
hours from Richmond. The new city 
f Newport News, springing up in the 
. ilderness, with its magnificent harbor, 
and its wharf — the largest in the Un 
ted States — with its lines of steamers 
to Liverpool and Brazil ; expected to 
be, in fulfilment of General Washing- 
ton's prophecy, the great seaport city 
of the future, is itself an object of in- 
terest worth visiting, though it will not 
at present take long to inspect. 

The Hygeia Hotel, and other board- 
ing houses and hotels in the neighbor- 
hood and in the town of Hampton, are 
open then, and a few days longer stay 
bylthe sea shore in that pleasant season, 
in a spot which is the centre of so much 
natural beauty and historic association, 
as welLas hopeful work for the future, 
will well repay a visit. 



last session carried majorities which 
would have been honorable had they 
been, the result of honest conviction or 
determination. 

During this session our legislators 
must also have the credit of having re- 
duced internal revenue taxation, and 
made some changes in the tariff, and 
of action in regard to public lands, the 
postal system, and our Indian policy, 
which was all in the right direction. 
But that these and other apparent at- 
tempts at reform were only superficial 
and the result of coercion, becomes evi- 
dent when we look closer into details. 
An instance which bears specially upon 
the work at Hampton, but which is 
also a fair general illustration, is to be 
found in a clause which, during the 
last hours of Congress, was tacked on 
to the Sundry Civil Service Appropria- 
tion Bill, making provision tt>' carry 
out the so-called Sioux treaties, which 
the three Commissioners appointed 
for the purpose had reported as nego- 
tiated with these tribes of Indians dur- 
ing last autumn, 

We have not, of course, space to pre- 
sent the specification of these treaties, 
but to briefly indicate their general 
drift is sufficient forour purpose. ~ 



tually is, the opponents of higher edu- 
cation in Columbia College, as every- 
where else, have to fall back to their 
last stronghold and declare their con- 
viction of the danger (to them hydra- 
headed) of permitting young men and 
women to work together in class rooms 
under the same instructor. 

On the principle that an ounce of 
practice is worth a pound of theory, 
Hampton has, for some years past, put 
forth a claim to be heard on this point, 
holding that an experience gained from 
massing together at study and at work, 
some four or five hundred young men 
and women, albeit their skins are dark 
and their moral and mental standards 
not of the highest, may, if carefully 
weighed, be helpful (as mice may be 
to lions)' to institutions whose age 
and dignity make such experiments 
more difficult. 

In the first place it should be stated 
that the teaching at Hampton is, and 
has always been, largely in the hands 
of women— graduates, some of them, of 
colleges amwnormal schools, and some 
of them 'lf-educatcd — whose work 
tested, not as mission work, but by the 
standard of educational experts, is of a 
very high order. To this it is fa: 



work and for the 



Indians cede 12,000,000 acres of land to J add, that being enthusiasts for their 
the General Government, receiving, as 
one item, 26,000 cows' and 1,000 bulls, no 
guarantee being given as to what the real 
value of these animals shall be. When re- 
moved from their lands the holders are 
forced to take such payment for their 
improvements as maybe awarded them. 
There is no provision made for con- 
veying to religious societies the land on 
which their mission buildings stand, or 
indemnifying them for the great loss of 
their property. No sum is specified 
which the Government is bound to ap- 
propriate for education, and this alone 
would nullify all obligations as to 
schools, for the Government never ful- 
fills a treaty involving money, which 
does not specify the exact sum to be 
appropriated. 

There was in this entire amendment 
clause no attempt at justice or fair 
dealing; it was slipped in at the last 
moment as a " tag," and was passed by 
the House without debate. 

That it was finally stricken out and 
the treaty passed over to the. next Con- 
gress for fuller investigation, is due en- 
tirely to the active measures taken by 
a few individuals outside of Congress 
who happened to get wind ofnhe facts, 
and before it was too late brought them 
to the attention of various Senators, 
whose hearty and prompt action pre- 
vented the success of this disgraceful 
piece of legislation. 

Such a case as this needs no com- 



The Sioux Treaties in Congress. 

The 47 th CoNGRESS»which expired on 
the 4th of March last, has not left be- 
hind it a record of which the nation 
has any reason to be proud. During 
the session of 1881 and 1882, the coun- 
try was threatened with an expenditure 
so extravagant and ^legislation so cor- 
rupt in its tendencies that the only 
wonder is that the voters of the nation 
contented themselves with a protest as 
mild as that embodied in the elections 
of last November, and that even that 
mild protest produced so decided a re- 
sult, is only another proof that the re- 
sponsibility lies altogether back ofNthe 
men whom we elect to represent us. 
The change in the point of view which 
took place in Congress after the elec- 
tion, is indicated, for example, by the 
fact that the same men who passed the 
disgraceful River and Harbor Bill of 
1882 carefully avoided in 1883 appro- 
priating a penny for any similar pur- 
pose, and that the Reform Bill of the 



t, and it does not stand alone. The 
Republican party has lost, during the 
last two years, an opportunity as fine 
ever lell to the lot of any political 
organization. Whether it can in the 
future retrieve itself is still an open 
question. 



A Petition, signed by a number of 
weighty names, has lately been ad- 
dressed to the trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York city, praying that wo- 
men maybe admitted to the advantages 
of the college on an equal footing with 
the male students. The reply of the 
trustees to this is a somewhat curious 
report and resolutions, which shut the 
doors of the college in the face of the 
petitioners, ttot at the same time rather 
grudgingly and as it were under pres- 
sure, admit the proven capacity of wo- 
men to receive and make good use of 
the higher education which the college 
could give them if it chose. 

The discussion which has arisen out 
of this is interesting, although it covers 
no new ground, and is valuable princi- 
pally as an open test of public opinion. 
There may be, in the judgment of the 
trustees, business reasons which make 
the admission of women at present in- 
advisable, but this is evidently a su- 
perficial obstacle, and it is upon the un- 
derlying question of co-education that 
opinions are really divided. The abil- 
ity of women being conceded, as it vir' 



, they create and 
maintain an atmosphere which has an 
unmistakable effect upon their students. 
All this must be considered when we 
state, as an accomplished fact, that_co- 
education here is an entire succes^, 
the manner of the work done in jl'cl 
room will depend at least as mui 
the teacher as upon the studerfl 
is quite possible that the practical ob- 
jections to co-education are to be looked 
for amos*g those who teach, as well as 
among /those who are taught. 

We do not, however, claim for Hamp- 
ton any special advantage in this direc- 
tion, it is merely that, in order to be 
perfectly fair, we suggest a possibility, 
while there is certainly a full offset to 
this in the lower moral standard and 
uncontrolled physical natures of our 
students. The system adopted is suf- 
ficiently simple — the sexes work togeth- 
er in class and industrial rooms,and take 
their meals together, being at meal times 
permitted unrestricted intercourse, ex- 
cept as the presence of two or three 
lady matrons in the dining room pre- 
vents anything like disorder. They, of 
course, occupy separate buildings, and 
visiting or social intercourse of any 
kind is carefully regulated. They are 
all under the care of a resident lady 
physician, and are probably neither 
more nor less amenable to her rules 
than any other class of students woulcV 
be, though her presence is a distinct 
advantage. 

There is no special espionage, but al- 
ways kindly and conscientious watch-\ 
fulness on the part of those in charge. 
The factors in the caSe are, with the 
possible exceptions already mentioned, 
similar to those in most large boarding 
schools and colleges, and the per cent, 
of misdemeanors is so small as to be a 
constant surprise even to those who. f 
have most faith in the system. V 

.Co-education at Hampton was, ten 
years ago, an experiment ; to-day, it is 
such no longer ; and we have a right to 
ask if the result should not throw some 
light upon the problem beyond the im- 
mediate limits within which it has *■ - 
worked out ? ^ 
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Many have supposed that the Roman 
Catholic Church was making strenuous 
efforts to win over the Negroes of the 
South, and that its ceremonial and- ap- 
peal to the sinses would make it as suc- 
cessful with them as it has been among 
the poor and ignorant generally. 

The following statement from the 
American Missionary Magazine, indi- 
cates in part the strength of that body in 
the South. 

"The Catholic Directory for 1882 reports 
for the Archdiocese of Baltimore 1 academy 
for colored girls with 60 pupils, and 4 other 
schools with 693 pupils; total. 753; Archdio- 
cese of New Orleans. 7 schools. 330 pupils ; 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, 1 school. 120 pu- 
pils; Diocese of Louisville, 6 schools, 332 pu- 
pils ; Diocese of Natchez, 3 schools, 80 pupils; 
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Diocese of Natchitoches, 2 schools. 4° pupils; 
Diocese of Savannah, 2 schools, 75 pupds- 
Diocese of St. Augustine, 6 schools, number 
aSSjSb 1 n« giv?n. Total schools. 30; pu- 
pils reported, i,73°- 

The Negro accepts the religion as ne 
does the language, habits and manners 
of the country where he makes his 
home. While this is in one sense a sign 
of weakness, it is a source of power. 
A common religion overcomes, to a cer- 
tain point, race hostilities. The Afri- 
can has a genius for making his home 
anv where. He has even more adapta- 
tion than the Anglo-Saxon. This 
makes him impressible ; he is a perma- 
nent and more and more important fac- 
tor in the world's history. 

His readiness to do menial work, ot 
which there is a vast deal to be done in 
the world, makes him in demand every 



prevented." Nor is the forty-seventh con- , 
gress likely to appoint a commission ot in- 
Suit? into the economical, sanitary, and other 
results of the liquor traffic. Nevertheless, 
there are indications of a good time coming. 

Among these the report mentions the new 
tidal wave of public opinion among the men. 
and especially the women, of the land, and 
the example and influence of men of position 
and power like Messrs. Morrill. Updegraff. 
and Dodge, former members of the Society, 
who have just passed away, leaving a pure 

and safe example. „ 

At the close of the meeting.the following 
resolution was offered and adopted by a 
rising vote : e ,. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this as- 
■embly, the great principle and practice 
which has been for a half century the basis of 
this society's operations— total abstinence 
from all that can intoxicate— is fundamental 
to any thorough and permanent temperance 
highly value this public tcs- 



nals insult common sense by exhorting thei 
readers that the only hope for effecting any- 
thing good is by sticking to the old party 

""The Philadelphia committee of one hun- 
dred immediately turn out any of their 
members who may be elected to anv impor- 
tant office. They are composed of men ot 
both parties, but they have smashed both 
machines, and to day compel good nomina- 
tions in both parties. 



the world, makes him in uemaiio cvc.gr- timony anrl example of men in conspicuous 

where, and gives him a stepping stone ^ of whose recent departure we have 

for higher things whenever he lias the now becn painfully reminded, 
talent and push for it 



"Negro Catholics are mainly in Louisi- 
ana and in Maryland, where they fell 
into the hands of the Romanists They 
have a fine and attractive Cathedral in 
Washington, and have made a vigorous 
but not very successful effort 111 Kicn- 
mond Va as well as in other places. In 
the anti-Catholic movement, the whites 
make common cause With the OiacKS. 
The South is intensely I rotestant 
population is more truly American than 
than that of the North, and the influ- 
ence of the Catholic priest on its politi- 
cal system is far less serious now, and 
prospectively than in the dense and 
mixed elements of that of the North. 



While there is reason to doubt the 
sincerity of a majority of those in Con- 
gress who voted for Civil Service Re- 
form, there is no doubt an earnestness 
of purpose among the people that will 
not be defeated. 

of this is in a small 
pirited gentlemen of 
1. who have, at theii 
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TOO MUCH POLITICS 

Among the unfortunate facts which tend 
to keep men of capital fromjlocating in this 
city is that the Norfolk press is extremely I 
partisan. So far as most strangers who con- 
template coming here are interested at all 
in editorials on local politics, they care to 
know whether sound financial administration 
in our muncipal affairs is the main object 
I sought, and whether good management of 
the public schools is demanded by the 

^Arardial and hearty support of the move- 
ment for- Civil-Service Reform on the part 
of the leading journals would we believe, 
convey a favorable impression of our city, It 
would tend to show a healthy sentiment 
against rings, and all the rest of the machin- 
ery of party. It would indicate that our 
public opinion was more in earnest for good 
government than for any mere party success- 
es and that Norfolk, being up with the 
limes on such an important subject, was a 
desirable place for men of means to settle 



A Friend Departed. 

Died— At Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1883, 
Mrs M. A. Washburn, wife of the late 
Dr. Charles F.. Washburn of Fredonia, 
N. Y., and mother of Miss Lucy M. 
Washburn of San Jose, CaL, formerly a 
teacher at Hampton Institute. 

In this sad and sudden bereavement, 
the sorrowing daughter and son have 
the earnest sympathy of their friends 
I and former associates, teachers and stu- 
dents of Hampton. We sorrow for 
I them and with them, for Mrs. Wash- 
I burn also was well known at Hampton, 
and ever a warm and valued friend of 
I the school and its interests. Posses- 
sing always a young heart of enthusi- 
asm for ail good and progressive work, 
she was especially interested in the peo- 
ple emancipated' by the war for the 
Union, for which her husband gallantly 
sacrificed his life. Both for his sake 
and in sympathy with her daughter's 
faithful and valued work at Hamp- 
ton, she has been a long proved friend 
.l and its graduates 
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Congressional Temperance Society 

The semi-centennial anniversary of 
the Congressional Temperance Society 
was held with appropriate ceremonfies, 
on February 26, in the City of Wash ng- 
ton-"not a jMUt", so its secretary 
sadly remarked, for the country ,s not 
vet rid of the curse of intemperance, 
gut the conflict, though longer than 
the pioneers of the temperance cause 

L^^'r— TtSpt^ 

has not been without lis """"t 

its good results, some of which were 
nterestingly set forth by the speakers of 
he evening" and in the report of the 
secretary, Dr Chickering, from which 
we quote a sketch of the history of this 
time-honored Society in the center of 
our nation, given ,n a copy of ^the Na- 
tional Republican which he kindly 

Se "TheCongressional Temperance society 
was organized Feb. 26, .833 the old sen- 
chamber, now the supreme court room. 
35 were twenty-five signers to the ong, 
nal call; among tnem John e " 
Hampshire ; Horatio Seymour, of New York , 
Edward Everett, of Masschusetts: Gideon 
Winson.of Connecticut, and "hx Grundy 
of Tennessee. Over one hundred members of 
confess signed the constitution. Wi ham 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
chairman and Theodore Ficlinghuysen, of 
New lersey, submitted the draft of a consti- 
tutTon oTIdging the members against using 
"de n n t P s e p ufts g Hon. Lewif Cass secretary 
of war was chosen president; vice presi- 
dent Hons. Samuel Bell, of New Hamp- 
shire-' G. Tomlinson. of Connecticut ; John 
Reed o Massachusetts ; Lewis Cond.ct of 
Ne^iersey; William Wilkins. of Pennsylva- 
nfe Thomas Ewing, of Ohio ; Felix Grundy 
fT»n„^ssee- lohnTipton.of Indiana; Daniel 
WoeXXofK York; James A. Wayne. 
oT G7o?g!a; secretary. Walter Lowne.^ 
tarv of the senate ; treasurer. Hon. blisna b. 
Whittlesey and an executive committee of 
T Frelingnuysen . of New Jersey ; A. Naudain; 
of Delaware! John Blair, of Tennessee, and 
J E Cook ofoii. Under this constitution the 
Society went on for nine years; but in 1842 a 
™£ denarturc was made, the pledge was ex- 
^nded^errnenTed and all other kinds of 
Scaring liquors and a new constitution 
adapted TheVport then went on to speak 
of Xe deaths of several of its members-no- 
Sblv Morrill, of Maine; Dodge of NewYork. 
SdUpdegraff. of Ohio. The occasion, 
Sough a semi-centennial, was not a jubilee. 
The Country is s.ill enslaved by intemper- 
ance Noievcn a modern congress has 
«nt forth S utterance so bo d as that of 
old " continental congress." recorded on 
nn ihcir journal of Feb. 27. 1776. In the 
following 'words ! " Resold, That ,t be im- 
medto ely recommended to the several legis- 
Stures of the United States immediately to 
Saws the most effectual _ for putting an 
K^Tate stop to the pernicious practice of 



>re dail 
lich we quote. 
The non-partisan [ 
larger than many : 
iterial for an ind 
party, that will appe 
shall disappear. A v 
lot care for office, 
most officials, but w 
ment. Commercial enterprise 1 
better public sentiment ; men 
work for a living are not apt to be 
partisans. The new South will 
industrious South, which in the long 
run, means a better local and national 
government. ' ' 

' "INDEPENDENTISM. 

irtcd that independents never ac- 
complish much in politics. Thai is, as a 
general rule, perfectly true so far as obtain- 




The Virginia Historical Society. 

The mission of historical societies is 
ery important in searchine out and 
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immediate slop to the pernicious practice 
Sstiffing from whi-h the most extensive 
ev1{s are B iikely to be derived, if no. quickly 



mg offices foAhemsclves is concerned. But 
incredible as it may seem to politicians, 
there is a large and increasing class ol intel- 
ligent citizens, both white and black, who 
neither expect nor desire to obtain offices, 
and whose only interest in politics is to 
make the two principal parties put up better 
candidates and run the government on busi- 
ness principles. 

PRACTICAL INDEPENDENTS 

exist in large numbers in Virginia. They 
stay away from the polls. The most agoniz- 
ing appeals on the one hand to pull down the 
Democracy, and on the other to save the 
white man s civilization are passed over as 
so much buncombe. Independentism thus 
has become an obstinate fact, and year afler 
year the party press and machinery have 
proved utterly powerless to remedy it. 

The cause of this independentism is not 
far to seek. The parly press call it apathy ; 
but apathy usually results from despair. 
These practical independeuts act as such, be- 
cause they have lost confidence in all party 
machinery, and look upon elections as mere 
scrambles for the spoils, between men who 
are almost equally undesirable, whether they 
be active plunderers or weak men capable of 
being used by the wire pullers. 

Under these discouraging|circumstances the 
controlling managers of both parties canng 
more for the offices than for principle ; and 
both parties having repeatedly put reform 
planks into their platforms, and as often 
gone back on their pledges : and there being 
So hope of either party running the govern 
ment on business principles, unless the 
people cbmpel them to do so, it has become 
absolutely necessary in order to kill the de- 
testable spoils system, that good citizens 
without distinction of party, should unite 
themselves not for the purpose of running 
independent candidates, (unless as a last 
resort,) but for the purpose of grasping 
the balance of power between the two parties 
and so compelling both of them to compete 
for votes by putting up good candidates and 
keeping their promises tx> reformers. 

The reform issue is the most important 
issue in America, because corruption and 
venality are the most dangerous shoals in 
our track. From bribery by giving offices 
for partisan service the transition is easy to 
bribery of the individual voter Public and 
private morality are being attacked without 
scruple or shame. The foundations of our 
government are thus steadily undermined by 
the spoils system, arSTstill the partisan jour- 



■h give vitality to li 
cal Society o{ Virginia 
^..vjiit work in this direction. 
We take pleasure in publishing at its 
request the following announcement : 

THE " DINWIDlllE PAPERS. 

The Virginia Historical Society, in the 
xccution of its mission, desires to an - 
ce the -arly publication of The Records 
'of'the Administration of Robert nin-uiddte, 
U. Governor of Virginia l 7 5*-'7S7- a vol- 
ume of which, to make 600 octavo pages, is 
being printed. It will be illustrated with 
steel-portraits and wood-cuts, and bound in 

Cl< The fullest elucidation of the text has 
been diligently essayed in definite foot notes 
on the material and social condition of the 
colony at the period, and much never before 
in Drint is given. A special feature is the 
biographical notices of English and Ameri- 
can officials and of the individual actors, 
mentioned in the Records, including numer- 
ous family names, of both South and North, 
in whose honorable record many living rep- 
resentatives will be deeply interested. 

Upon the completion of the ' Dimu.dd.e 
Paters" the concluding volume of the 
•• Sfiottswood Letters " will be printed in uni- 
form style. The ediiion of 1,000 copies is 
distributed only by exchange among learned 
£3ies and to the members of the Soc.e y. 
5one of the Society's publications are sold 
The annual dues of the Society are 15 ; no 
entrance fee ; Life membership, $50. 

Correspondence is solicited with those in 
terested fn the objects and welfare °f the So- 
ciety as well as the names of others who 
ma/be addressed in such behalf 

^responding See'? Vm-H^t- 
Richmond, Va., March 10, 1883. 
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Poor Men and Reform. 

We call our readers' attention to a 
communication on this subject in ano- 
ther column, sent at our request by 
Mr F B. Richardson, of Norfolk. Mr. 
Richardson was one of the early work- 
ers in Hampton Institute and contri- 
butors to the Workman, and has since 
done a most beneficent work for col- 
ored people ^Norfolk by giving hem 
opportunity to secure comfortable 
homes, paid for by instalments, for less 
than they had been able to rent houses 
for He has also contributed to the 
General prosperity of the city by build- 
fng up ifs thriving suburb Brambleton, 
wherehe is also the agent of Mrs. Au- 
gustus Hemenway, of Boston, in her 
benevolent establishment of a model 
school lor white children. His latest 
effort for the public welfare is as presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Association of 
Norfolk, a society which is likely to be 
of great good in this important direc- 
tion His words have therefore the 
weight of business experience and 
proved benevolence, and we hope to 
have more of them. 



death. Since Then 

_ both daughter and mother have 
kept up a kindly interest in Hampton 
and contributed generously to its work; 
occasionally giving us the pleasure of a 
visit, and maintaining a personal cor^ 
respondence with a number of our grad- \ 
uates.who will hear with sorrow of this 
loss. 

They will be interested in the fol- 
lowing particulars of her life and deat 
which' we extract from the "Tribute/ of] 
Respect" published at her old how 
in the "Homer Republican." fv C 

"Mrs Mariana A. Washburb was 
horn in Homer, N. Y., Jan. 16, i82i,and 
died in Ithaca at the home of her brp- 
thcr-in-law Mr Henry B. Lord; Feb. 21. 
1883 She was the oldest child of the 
Hon. F-. C. Reed so long known as one 
of our most prominent and highly re- 
spected citizens. After completing her 
studies she engaged with marked suc- 
cess in teaching in Norwich, N. ).. 
Montrose, Pa., and in a young ladies 
seminary in New York City In 1874, 
she was married to Dr. Charles L. 
Washburn then the resident physician 
of New York Hospital. Dr. Washburn ■ 
practiced with success at Binghamton, 
N Y. and afterwards at Fredonia, N. V. 
till in 1862, a conscientious patriotism 
led him to offer himself to his country, 
and leaving his wife and three young 
children, he entered upon duty as sur- 
geon of the 112th regiment of the New 
York State volunteers. After the fall 
of Wilmington, N. C. in the spring of 
'65 several thousand exchanged Union 
prisoners from Andersonville and Sails- . 
bury were brought to the city. The/ 
supervision of these fell upon Surgeofi 
Washburn, who had been appointed 
Chief Medical Officer of Ames' Division 
of Terry's Corps. Unremitting person- 
al toil among these unfortunates, 
which his official position did not ne- 
cessitate.but which his unselfish human- 
ity prompted, brought upon him the 
maligant fever which was raging among 
them Mrs. Washburn on receiving, y- 
news of her husband's sickness, hasten- \f 
ed South only to find that his body had 
been forwarded to Fredonia. This 
crushing blow was heroically borne as 
by a heroic Christian woman. 1 he- 
sympathy and aid of many of the offi- 
cers of the army were extended to her, 
and she returned home to her fatherless 
children. How well she has tared for 
them those know who have been irtti- 
mate with her history. She has lived 
to see them all established in honora- 
ble positions in life. For several years 
. H . ifiafl t 11/.V Washburn'.has 



ble positions in life. For several years 
her daughter, Miss Lucy Washburnjhas 
held a high position in the State Nor- 
mal School of San Jose, California. 
Dr Charles E. Washburn, after com- 
pleting his hospital course, has com- 
menced the practice of medicine in the 
city of New York. Arthur, after 
thorough scientific training in m ech ? nl ; 
cal engineering, occupies a responsible 
position inHo!yoke,Mass. Mrs. Wash- 
burn at the age of 17, united with the 
Congregational church in Homer, and 
has Td f n earnest Christian life through 
all these years'; for most of the last ten 
years, she has resided with her brother 



or her children in San Jose. She had 
been spending a year at the East, and 
had come to Ithaca early in December 
to assist her sister in the care of her 
aged and now helpless father. 

Mrs. Washburn was ill but one week. 
Her disease was obscure and she suffer- 
ed acutely at times, but the symptoms 
did not indicate serious peril until a 
few hours before her death, when in 
spite of all efforts, she sank rapidly. 
Without realizing her critical condition 
she became unconscious, and passed 



New Publications. 

SOCRATES— A Translation of the Apology, 
Crito, and parts of the Phttdo of Plato. 
With an Introduction by Professor Good- 
win of Harvard University. l2mo. Pa- 
per covers, price so cents. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 4JJ Broadway, 
New York. 
Emerson says truly that the value of 
history is in its bearing on the present 
time, and the vitality of history is in its 
revelation of -the oneness of humanity. 
" I feel the eternity of man, the identity 
of his thought. The Greek had, it 
■seems, the same fellow-beings as I. The 
sun and moon, water and lire, met his 
heart precisely as they meet mine. When 
a thought of Plato becomes a thought 
to me — when a truth that fired the soul 
of Pindar fires mine — time is no more." 
A good translator does this important 
service ; bridging the 'centuries, he 
brings the great teachers of the ancient 
people within reach of the people of to- 
day who have, we find, the same essen- 
tial needs. " What would you not give," 
said Socrates, himself, "to- converse 
with Orpheus and Hesiod and Homer?" 
It would be pleasant, no doubt, to con- 
verse with all the immortals, in their 
several tongues, if life were long enough 
to learn tlicm ; but, as most of us can- 
not afford the time for that and the 
other work it brings us, we may as well 
follow the example of the Greeks who 
prided themselves on their devotion to 
their own language, and be thankful to 
the interpreter who has done the work 
for us far better than we should have 
been likely to do it for ourselves, and 
given us in pure and classic English 
these golden thoughts which belong to 
all time. 

In the most brilliant period of intel- 
lectual activity in Greece, the promi- 
nent figure is that of Socrates, and, for 
the four centuries before the time of 
Christ, we see no greater. In extreme 
poverty, making no claim to be a teach- 
er, and refusing all fees as such', only 
going daily up and down in Athens, 
questioning everybody on what he 
professed to know, "in order to find out 
who was really wise, and who only 
thought himself so but was not so," 
he met at last the fate that might have 
been predicted— being put to death on 
false charges by the Athenians who did 
not like, any more than the rest of the 
world, to be convicted of ignorance and 
sham. But he called his life not a de- 
feat but a success, and so we see it 
across the centuries! While he founded 
no school of philosophy himself, he rev- 
olutionized its methods, and after his 
death several schools were founded by 
his followers, especially by his great 
disciples Plato and Aristotle, who, de- 
veloping their master's methods, have 
not ceased to' influence human thought. 
His methods have been superseded in 
the progress of intellectual develop- 
ment, but the character of Socrates 
shines with unfading lustre. It was 
this that gave weight to his words when 
he spoke for truth and conscience in a 
day of utter skepticism and false rea- 
soning. Reading his grand utterances 
of faith in the triumph of right, and 
seeing him go calmly to his death rather 
than deny his principles, disobey what 
he believed to be the divine voice, or 
he disloyal to his country's laws, we do 
not wpnder that Plato thought him 
"the bravjpt, truest, simplest, wisest of 
mankind. As Socrates left no writ- 
ings, we are indebted to his disciples, 
Plato and Xenophon, for the faithful 
transcript of his sayings and the dram- 
atic scenes of his trial and death. 

In this admirable translation, consid- 



ered by many critics far the best that 
has been made for English readers, we 
have first his famous "Apology," or de- 
fence before his judges, in which we 
see him bravely defying the utmost of 
their power in words that remind us of 
Peter before the Sanhedrim: "You will 
not believe it, Athenians, but it is 
impossible for .me to be silent when 
God has told me to speak." Iu the 
>nextdialogue we see him steadily refus- 
ing the plan of his friend Crito to bribe 
,tiis jailors and escape, because he would 
thus show disrespect to authority and 
law which, as a free citizen, he was 
bound to respect and obey, — a grand 
lesson to all free citizens whether of 
Athens or America. In the Phtedo, we 
have the wonderful closing scene — his 
conversation on the hope of immortali- 
ty with his friends on the day of his 
death, his calm departure and final ut- 
terance of faith. 

By this translation, in its present 
cheap though very attractive form, this 
inspiring history ancl teaching is 
brought within the teach of all readers 
of English. We cannot too highly 
recommend its use in schools. It is a 
model of pure and simple English as 
well as a fine translation. It has been 
introduced with great benefit in the 
Senior literature classes at Hampton 
Institute, coming in opportunely, as 
they had just been learning of Socra- 
tes in their ancient history. Interest 
was roused to enthusiasm. We believe 
that no young minds could be properly 
brought into contact with the book 
without receiving an inspiration and 
uplift which would last. 



History ok the N'eouo Race in America 
— From l6\g to 1SS0. Ity George W. 
Williams, First. Colored member of the 
Ohio Legislature, and late Judge Advo- 
cate of the Grand Army of the /Republic, 
of Ohio. In two volumes. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. New- York. 

This is a book of which the colored 
race may well be proud. It supplies a 
real need, and shows a great amount of 
patient study and research in a com- 
paratively unworked field. That, within 
twenty years after emancipation of-this 
new people, one of its own number 
should be found to do this work, speaks 
well ,for it, and we wish the book were 
within the reach of every intelligent 
colored reader. What defects it has in 
style or argument are but the natural 
results of existing conditions, and do 
not interfere with its value as a histor- 
ical work or book of reference for any 
reader,-.colored or white. The work is 
divided into nine parts, of which the 
first volume contains three, viz : 

Part I. — Preliminary Considerations: 
On the Unity of Mankind ; The Negro 
in the Light of Philosophy, Ethnology 
and Egyptology ; Primative Negro Civ- 
ilization ; Negro Kingdoms of Africa; 
The Negro Type; African Idiosyncra- 
cics, Languages, Literature and Reli- 
gion; Sierra Leone, and the Republic 
of 'Liberia. 

Part II — Slavery in the Colonies, — a 
chapter oh each. 

Parrni. — The Negro during the Rev- 
olution; Military Employment of Ne- 
groes; Legal Status; The Negro Intel- 
lect: I^anneker, the Astro nomer-i-Ful 
ler, the Mathematician — Durham, the 
Physician, and others* Slavery during 
the Revolution; Slavery [after it] as a 
Political and Legal Problem. 

These three Parts include the period 
from 16 19 to 1800. The first chapters 
are of least value, though they contain 
also much of interest. The question of 
the origin of races will hardly be set- 
tled so easily, and we fear that ethnol- 
ogists would say of him, as he says of 
an author he quotes, that he " some- 
times gets real-funny, "reading his grave 
proposition: " It is fair to presume that 
God gave all the races of mankind civ- 
ilization to start with. We infer this 
from .the known character of the Crea- 
tor." No funnier, h&wever, than some 
of the solemA arguments he quotes, 
which used to be drawn in favor of 
slavery by dignitaries of Church and 
State, from the Bible, the common 
resort of special pleaders His review 
of the African Kingdoms, Language, 



Literature, Sec, is very interesting. Of 
Abeokuta he says, " Adgai, in the Yor- 
uba tongue, but Crowther, in English, 
was a native of this country. In 1822, 
he was sold into slavery at the port of 
Badagny. . The vessel that was to bear 
him away to the " land of chains and 
stocks," was captured by a British man- 
of-war, and taken to Sierra Leone. 
Here he came under the influence of 
Christian teachers. He proved to be 
one of the best pupils in his school. He 
received a classical education, fitted 
for the ministry, and then hastened 
back to his native country, to carry the 
gospel of peace. It is rather remarka- 
ble, buthc found his mother and sev- 
eral sisters, still in the gall, of bitter- 
ness and the bond of iniquity. The 
son and brother became their spiritual 
teacher and, ere long, had the great sat- 
isfaction of seeing them sitting at the 
feet of Jesus. His influence has been 
almost boundless. A man of magnifi- 
cent physical proportions, — tall, a 
straight body mounted by a ponderous 
head, shapely, with a kind eye, benev- 
olent face, a rich cadence in his voice, 
—the 'black Bishop' Crowther is a 
princely looking man, who would at- 
tract the attention of cultivated people 
anywhere. He is a man of eminent pi- 
ety, broad scholarship, and good works. 
He has translated the Bible into the 
Yoruba language, founded schools, and 
directetl the energies of his people with 
a matchless zeal. His beautiful and 
beneficent life is an argument in favor 
of the possibilities of Negro manhood, 
so long debased by the dehumanizing 
influence of slavery. " 

Like Dr. Blyden, Mr. Williams 
credits Mahommedanism with a great 
ng and elevating influence upon 



destroy the city of New York. Slavery 
is mentioned in the records of Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1833, and continued 
down to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of 1780. It was not, however, 
without its opponents. "The earliest 
friend of the Indian and the Negro was 
the scholarly, pious and benevolent 
Chief Justice Sewell. He contributed 
the first article against slavery printed 
in the colony. It appeared as a tract, 
called 'The Selling of Joseph. A Me-, 
morial' — in 1700." The tract is given 
in full by Mr. Williams, >ith a reply 
it elicited from Judge Saffin ; and also 
an early testimony of the Society of 
Friends against "that anti-Christian 
practice of making slaves of men" — 
published in Nantucket in 1733. Geor- 
gia, the last colony to be formed, was 
the only one which ruled out slavery 
altogether at its very start, in 1782. It 
held out twenty years against the pub- 
lic sentiment of the times. Then its 
first charter expired, and with the new 
form of government, the curse of slave- 
ry entered the last stronghold of free- 
dom in th«New World. 

Part Ill'relates to the military em- 
tof Negroes in the Revolution, 



Afri 

" During the Saracen movement, in the 
seqond century of the Christian era. the 
Arab turned his face toward Central Africa. 
Everywhere, traces of his lauguage and re- 
ligion are to be found. He transformed 
whole tribes of savages. He built cities, and 
planted fields; he tended flocks and became 
a trader. He poured new blood into crumb- 
ling principalities, and taught the fingers of 
the untutored savages to war. His religion, 
in many places, put out the ineffectual fires 
of the fetich house, and lighted the grovel- 
ling thoughts of idolators heavenward. His 
language, like the new juice of the vine, 
made its way to the very roots of Negro di- 
alects, and gave them method and tone. In 
the song and narrative, prayer and precept 
of the heathen, the Arabic conies careering 
across each sentence, giving cadence and 
beauty to all." r 

The chapter on Language, Literature 
and Religion, is interesting, with many 
illustrations of African poetry and 
songs. 

"The negro nature is not Sluggish, but 
joyous and vivacious. In his songs he cele- 
brates victories, and laughs at death' with the 
complacency of the Greek Stoic : 
" Rich man and poor fellow, all must die ; 
Bodies arc but shadows. Why should I be 
sad?" 

"The following song is descriptive of 
white man, and is t 



" ' In the blue palace of the deep sea 
Dwells a strange creature : 
His skin as white as salt ; 
His hair long and tangled as the seaweed. 
He is more great than the princes of the 
earth. 

He is clothed with the skins of fishes.— 
Fishes more beautiful than birds. 
His house is built of brass rods. 
His garden is a forest of tobacco; 
On his soil white beads are scattered 
Like sand-grains on the sea-shore.' " 
The chapters on Sierra Leone and 
Liberia give well the history of these 
efforts of Christian colonization. 

Part II brings together a great num- 
ber of interesting, forgotten, or not 
generally known facts of the history of 
slavery in the thirteen colonics where 
both Negroes and Indians were en- 
slaved, "not being Christians "—their 
conversion to Christianity not, how- 
ever, releasing them from servitude. 
One of these facts is the so-called " Ne- 
gro plot" of 1741, in New York, when, 
in a phrenzy of fear and false swearing, 
like that of the Salem witchcraft days, 
one hundred and seventy-eight persons 
were arrested, thirty-six executed and 
seventy-one transported— most of them 
Negroes— charged with a conspiracy to 



ploym 

which was more extensive- than is; per- 
haps, generally known. As the Histo- 
rian Sparks says : " Many black sol- 
diers were in the service during all 
stages of the war." They were em- 
ployed on both sides, though with 
some protests, and to the number on 
the American Side, as far as the returns 
show, of 755. Frequent testimon/'vps 
made to their bravery. A Rhode lslatid 
Negro regiment was thus compkithetit- 
ed by a clergyman, himself aJKevolu-- 
tionary soldier. \ 

" Yes. a regiment of Negroes, fighting for 
our liberty ; not a white man among them 
but the officers. Three times in succession 
were they attacked with desperate valor by 
discliplined and veteran troops, and three 
times did they successfully repel the assault, 
and thus preserve our army from capture. 
They fought through the war. They helped 
to gain our independence." 

Notwithstanding this acknowledg- 
ment, enlistment did not bestow eman- 
cipation. The legal status of the Ne- 
gro in the Revolution remained that of 
a chattel, whether in the army or out. 
of it. The slave trade ialso went on 
side by side with the war for freedom. 
At the close of the war, however, many 
of the States rewarded with freedom 
those who had served in it ; and their 
valiant conduct had undoubted effect 
upon public feeling. It had also its 
reflex effect upon the slaves themselves. 
Thev began to "sniff th« air of free 
dom," and the slaves of Massachusetts 
actually presented a memorial to the,. 
Assembly petitioning for a share in th<* 
"inalienable rights." We know only 
too well the issue of the " political and 
legal problem of slavery" after the 
Revolution, when the new United* 
States of America lost the opportunity 
of disavowing the curse which the mo- 
Bush- I ther country had forced upon her colo- 
nies, and slavery fastened itself upon 
68 I the- Constitution of the infant nation. 

As examples of the possibilities, of 
the Negro intelleat, even in times ofy^' 
general darkness and oppression, Mr 
Williams points with just pride to Ben- 
I jamin Banneker, the Negro astronomer v 
' and almanac maker ; Thomas Fuller, a 
remarkable "lightning calculator" in 
Virginia, in 1790; Dr. James Durharn, 
"at twenty-sixyears of age regarded' as 



X 



one of the most eminent physicians in 
New Orleans ;" and Phillis Wheatley, 
who, under the fostering care of a kind 
mistress ,in Boston, where she was 
landed from a slave ship in 1761, de- 
veloped remarkable intellectual pow- 
ers, and wrote poems that attracted the 
notice of General Washington and 
many readers in America and England. 

We should be glad to quote more 
from Mr. Williams' book did our space 
allow. Its second volume will be re- 
viewed in our next number. 



For our picture this month we are indebt- 
ed to our friends of the New York Illustra- 
te Christian Weekly. 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

Africans must Redeem Africa. 
Letter from a Missionary Graduate. 
More of the Petition. Cruel Post- 



SOUTHERN WO RKMAN 



Hoping to hear from you soon, . 

Your scholar. 



PONEMENT OF PAYMENT. INVITED, TO 

visit a White School. An Honora- 
ble Memory.' From a Teacher and 
Circuit Preacher. . ' 

africans must redeem africa. 
One of Hampton's two missionary 
graduates, whose heart is -still in Afri- 
ca where he was a teacher for three 
years in the Mendi mission of the A M. 
A., doing faithful work, writes as fol- 

Scottsville, Va., 18S3. 
Dear " Workman" 

I am truly glad to 
see (from the Alumni Journal) that the 
School has been favored with a visit from 
Dr. E. W. Blyden. and that he had some 
talk with the students about Africa in rela- 
tion with the black man o America. Ij know 
he is able to clearly set before them their re- 
lation and duty ^Africa. I would indeed 
have been glad to met him before his return, 
far it seems to me that to be where such 1 
' man as Dr. Blyden is. does one good. Yet 
some think his statements arc too strong 
but I find the most of them quite true, and 
I may say all of them as far as I am able to 
judge. The Doctor said to me when I last 
saw him. that the redemption of Africa was 
waiting for the return of her sons from A- 
merica! and that she is only to tie redeemed 
by her sons. I fully agree with the Dr. in 
this. Africans must redeem Airica. 1 oc 
lievethat the time will come when 1 every 
black man in America will look to Africa as 
his country and his home. This may not oe 
• very so™, yet I believe it will come. Why 
should tile black man stay in a strange lancl 
when he has a land of his own flowing , as it 
were, with milk and honey? I think we 
should begin to prepare for our journey by 
borrowing all the jewelry of knowledge from 
our neighbors. After having gotten as much 
of this precious jewelry as we can. let us set 
out on our journey to the land of promise. 
Some will say that Africa is a sickly country. 
Very true so was America before it was open- 
ed All Africa needs is to be, opened up. 
and when we get men of brain and means 
who will go there for that purpose, then you 
will see Ethiopia stretching forth her hands. 
For hundreds of years Africa has been preyed 
upon, and her wealth taken to build up oth- 

"Nowsend men there who shall look upon 
her as their land, their country and their 
home, and let them have knowledge and a 
little money, and you will see another state 
' of things in a few years. Some one may say 
to this.why has not Liberia done better ? 1 o 
such a one 1 would say, Liberia has done ex- 
tremely well, and more than well when you 
think of the men who were first sent to set- 
tle, that country. How many of tlicm had a 
cStlcgiate education, or even a common 
school education ? And with many odds a- 
gainst her, Liberia has done well. I should 
feel proud could I call myself her son and 
could have this fellowship with Dr. Blyden. 
Davis, Johnson and others. I was asked by 
a gentleman not long ago. whether I thought 
that the colored people did truly come from 
Africa. I told him that there was not the 
slightest doubt in my mind about the black 
man having come from Africa, and that he 
would finally return and enjoy the fruits of 
the land. £ mean to say that every black 
man in America should look to Africa ash.s 
future home or that of his children, and 
should prepare himself and his children to 
be upbuilders of that land. 

1 don't believe God would have allowed 
the black man to have been taken from his 
country and home save for the goo;! his re- 
turn is to bring to that conutry. The black 
man knows how to work, and when he is ed- 
ucated let him return to his own land, ana 
teach his people there how to work Show 
them how to live this life, and teach them 
to prepare for the life hereafter I hope 
every student who heard Dr. Blyden s ad- 
dress may feel it his duty to help Africa. 

' Ackrei. E. White. 



as many more if I had had time to hav 
gone out in the country. I see it has been 
presented to Congress. I truly hope it may 
be effective, for we certainly need some 
here from some source. 

The Colored school houses are nearly all 
unfit for use in this county, especially to , SV ited to visit a white school 
teach in during the winter season. And in _ q{ a certain c0 „nty su 

some sections the people crave schools and tendmt ^ have teachers visit 

C Tshalf do H a7i can to get some subscrib- each other's schools for suggestion was 

^tttwllZ^l, people are very. not p ,easantly met, we hea r when he 

very poor, they say. , u . . sent some colored visitors to a Wtute 

Please find enclosed for which you schooL A pleasanter report of Chnst- 

will send me the Workman for one year. ian i, osp itality comes, from North 

I have a good school numbering 96 pupils, 

but small pay. Cheap teachers are wanted. | Carol 




do right, and help fallen humanity. "« Having 
freely received, freely give." 1 taught at that 
place five months, gave thorough satisfac- 
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Genl. Armstrong: 

Kind Friend, 



ol. I opened 
months at 



The following lette 
»nt and faithful young woman, gives an 
ggravated instance of a form of trial 
which, in different degrees, many ex- 
perience, and which would be enough 
To dampen the asdor of most white 
teachers. 

Co., Va., Jan. will, iSSj- 

My dear Friend. 

This is the third time this term I have 
attempted to write to you ; but every time 
something prevented me from doing so. 
am teaching at the same pte- 
rin, and 1 have a very nice sc 
hool the first of Oct. 
My school will only last five 
lis place, and at the end of that time 1 ex- 
pect to c take another school for five months 
longer : therefore 1 shall be teaching until 
the last of Juiv. 1 enjoy teaching very much, 
and 1 am trying to do all the good 1 can 
among the 'people, both morally and spirit- 
ually 1 went home to spend my Christmas 
Holidays with my dear parents, and 1 had 
a very nice time after which 1 returned to 
my school, anil had a New Year tree for my 
scholars. I have a very nice little Sunday 
school, and 1 am trying in every' way to make 
it better. My earnest desire is to improve 
.he people, and 1 
( have the pic 

my greatest pie; 
Sunday school, 1 
and what He wants tnei 
py He would be to have 
ian children. I hope y 
and my work, that I may bi 
guess it would be interesting to 
of some of the dificulties 1 had ... ~, „ 
get my money. I had a check for th 
months salary last term, and could not 
it cashed, so 1 let a tax collector take 11 
I September and use it. and he promised 
1 let me have the money the first of Decem- 
ber. I wailed until the 10th December be- 
fore I called on him for it. That day was 
cold, and 1 did not have any other way to 
go. so I got one of my little scholars about 
To vcars of age to go with me to get my 
money. I had to walk four miles; but I 
was encouraged, thinking that I was going 
to get my money. 

When I got there, I presented the bill 



I opened school here on 13th. Nov., with 
24 pupils the first day. the second 1 had 
,0 by Christmas I had 011 roll 74- The 
weather being so very disagreeable since the 
Holidays, my school only numbers 61 but 
a good many of these are new ones that did 
not come before Christmas. I "have had, 
since 1 opened here. 84 different pupils, the 
fullest school I ever had. not the best school 
the best house. They have had several 
teachers here, but. judging by the promos 
of the children.thcy wci 



school. Among my pupils the_ 
Maggie Rayford, who is at Ha 
The next term the Supt.. rem 

~, where .1 superseded 

Boston and Mr. Geo. E. Stephei 
from Hampton, who were cc 
mong the best teachers in the Co., 
colored. 1 taught at this place two years 
with marked success, and at the close of my 
school, I sent you three students, (S. C. Car- 
rington, who has since graduated, Geo. Blair 
and John Madre.) The next term I went to 
Botetourt Springs, where I had purchased a 
home. I taught here two years and sent you 
live students who are now at Hampton, viz:- 
Lucy Moore, Marshall Hunt. R. L. Briggs, 
-. N. Goldston and Luther Hunt. This 
•hool is now successfully taught by one of 
my pupils, Mr. S. C. Carrington. I now have 
shing School at Cloverdale, and am 
getting on splendidly. If you so desire I will 
' ' you about the progress of the colored 
le generally, their hopes, prospects Sc.. 
Hvasc write. 

Yours truly. 

H. 



ig to get the school 



hard 1 



.but those whj 



: 1 have been work- 

itwhat 1 call a good 
isit the school say 
a better arranged 



thev have never v 

school. I have had ever so many visitors .1- 
mong both white and colored. The whites 
say tl.cv like my school better than theirs. 
■ie white teacher of this place has been here 
■ul invited me to her school. 1 called at hers 
„ few weeks ago. and was very nicely treated 
by her, and asked to call agai n : said sne had 
been wanting to come to mine again c\ei 
since the first time, and she would come 
whenever she could. 1 was put to a good 
deal of trouble at first to get books for my 
■hool- some hadn't anv kind of a book so 1 



The following interesting letter is 
from a hard worker who besides teach- 
daily, preaches in four\ places in 
Virginia. \ 

Co.', Va., December MA. iS$2. 

Miss C. 

Esteemed Friend : 



I have been teaching here seven weeks 
The Board has changed the scries of book: 
formerly used, and many of /my patron: 
are not able to buv such booksas their child 
ren need and supply them witlKldthmg nec 
essary for winter, and therefore mvNjchool 1 
small. I only have io pupils ™ 



oall in my power for them, 
sure of a'ttending church 
a month ; so on Sunday 
sure is to attend my little 
> tell the children of Christ, 
its them to do. and how hap- 
rt haupthem all good Christ- 
will pray for me 
'ul I 
) hear 
trying to 



him, and Tie told me he 
have any ; but to come back 



aid 1 



more of the petition. 
Another of our graduates, 



useful 

man/among his people, reports on his 
success in interesting them in thefreed- 
men's petition .to the last Congress for 
national aid to education. 

, Va. Feb. 12th, '83. 

Genl. S. C. Armstrong, 

Dear Sir, 

Your kind favors have been received. 1 
did not get them until the 14th of Jan. but 
I attended to the petition at once. I got 
nearly 100 names signed, could have gotte 



..... -5th, and 
he would let me have it all. Then I was^ 
disappointed ; but I tried to content myselt 
thinking in five days more I would have it. 
J was not thinking so much of myselt ; but 
I had promised to send some to my parents, 
who were needing some very badly. On 
the 17th of the month I got the gentleman 
Lboard with to go' for me. That evening 
1 was very anxious forhim to come, thinking 
he was going to bring me good news. But 

what was the result. He, said " Miss A 

I did not get any money for you. The man 
said come back on the 20th/ and he will have 
it for you." I was so vexed I could not help 
crying. So on. the 20th, he went for me 
again, as I was owing him something for 
board, and so he wanted it. He came back 
the same evening, and said. - l did not get 
it, so you will have to go yourself. I haven t 
the time to go any more." The next day I 
went myself, and he wanted to put me orf 
with a part of it. I was then on my way 
home; so he paid me some money, and gave 
me a check on the bank for the rest 

On the 20th of the same month, I had to 
walk three mites through the snow, to get 
money I had labored for this term ; but not 
a cent have I received yet. 

I am confident you Northern teachers dont 
have any such trials to contend with, ft is 
not so bid 1 for ahoy; but when a gir has 
to run around like this it is very discourag- 
ing. 



lie n.iuii i a"l - 

had to work partly without tools. 1 h; 
others classified to .'some extent now, but 
nothing as should be. but much better than 
nt first It keens me very busy indeed, and 
works me so hard that I 'have been fearful 
that I should not be able to hold 'out. One 
pood thing. I board near my school. I can 
walk the distance within 5 minutes. The peo- 
ple whom I stay with are very kind to me. 
turn- are nice people, but not religious, and 
li*? most all of the Colored in the South are 

1 during the snowy weather as it snows in. 
. 8«t but thev are so kind to me I am making my- 
lt,n self contented, hoping to sow some good 
seed here, but on the whole it s a rough trip. 
The people around here are very rough, 
was told bv my friends with whom I board 
that the most of the inhjUbitants iof the place, 
women and men. were very hlgh,in 
during the Christmas. dont think I could 
stand it if I was compelled to stay in trie 
village 1 am H of a mile from it. 1 nave 

written to Miss C • I hope my sister ,s 

progressing. I have a brother younger than 
te-irhinL' within 10 or 12 miles from me. 
don know yet how long my school will last 
here. 1 hope several months yet, so I may 
.see the nrogress of the children. I shall be 
Inore than glad to hear from you personally. 
Nothing cheers me more than to rcce.vc a 
letter from a Hampton friend or teacher. I 
hone that I may be able to write another ac- 
coJnt of this school ere I close. With much 
love to the friends of Hampton. I remain 
your devoted pupil, and well wisher for your 
success. 



M 



LE MEMORY. 



'wish you? would please send me some 
reading matter. I. have but a very little 
and it would be quite a treat for me to get 
some. 



1 AN HONOR 

To forget a lower past and with it 
the hand that has lifted one above it, is 
common. A good memory and grat. 
tude mark a true elevation. 

-Va.,Dec.J0,jSSl. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
*«* Hampton, Va. 
Dear Sir : 

I entered your valuable Institute ill .1872. 
having been advised to go there by one of 
the graduates, Mr. S. C. Windsor, who was 
my teacher. 1 left June 6. 75. and wasexamin- 
ed immediately thereafter by Maj W. W. 
Ballard, Supt. of Schools for Roanoke Coun- 
ty. 1 passed a creditable examination ana 
opened school Oct. l8. at a salary o S o. per 
month I was an inexperienced hand at the 
work hav ng never before taught in the Pub- 
he F^ee Schools. I buckled . on my armor 
however, and went to work, stimulated by the 
never-to-be-forgotten fact that I had been 
never 10 b K „ n „ n b„ bv Divine 



quite smaii. 1 omj u.,t ..y r"f" J -<".-— 
This school is situated in the western edge 
of the county; is a very poor place; they only 
olTer $25.00 and do not know when they will 
nav that. They owe S700. 00 last term to 
teachers. My people are poor ; there" is 
nothing for them to do without going ten 

mi les to Though they arc poor they-- 

are willing to do what they can, and the; 
majority of them arc very anxious to have 
their children go to school. There has been\ ^ I 
1 a great deal of sickness in this neighborhood, ^ 
and that has been a great hindrance to many ^-nI 
irly all the family being down -at 
j one to support them, but jlist 
te off of the charity of others. 
Thcre~are two families now in which.the hus- 
bands are down, and seven or eight little 
children, with no one to help them. One of 
these families sends a little girl to school a- 
bout 7 years old, but she cannot come more 
than two days in the week, because she has 
to go around and help her mother to earn 
for the others.her father lying sick with fever. 
The white people are very friendly, but the 
majority of them arc as poor as we are. They 
seem friendly but do not help us any. W e 
have to furnish all of the fuel for the school, 
and all of the furniture except the desks. The 
Laws of this State says the Trustees shall 
furnish them. So you can sec how much we 
are out of. The whites do not disturb us. 
nor do thev help us. and have very little to 
do with us as a matter of course. I am 
□reaching and teaching. I have four *hurches. 
All of these Churches are small and pay very 
small salaries ; all of them together pay about 
S160.00 per annum. So you see I have to 
teach to make a very meagre support.. And 
it is very hard on me. I have to go every Sun- 
day and I have to walk from eight to- fifteen 
miles to get to some of them, -and beve to 
travel very early Monday mornings-through 
the cold, snow, wet, rain and mud.Ho get to 
my school in time. And many times fdo not 
get money enough to pay my way back home 
on the train as far as the nearest point, from 
home, which is ten miles. I have notH he 
time to labor with my churches as I should, 
having to go there and return sometimes 
Sunday evening and Monday Aornings. 1 lie 
patrons of the school are very friendly. 1 am 
their pastor, and they are very kin 



iu il « — n — ; — never-to-ne-iorgotLeii i«w - - — - . 

'^nercare many other things 1 could ^V^ced at Hampton under 

speak to you about which would be in- pro ^"^^ christian influent where 
gfSSgi |t, to ^ I ? had leUed man's mission, vi* ; Fear God 



of them do all they can! to encourage 
me in my work, while others seem mdiflcient 
and careless about the education of their/ 
children, as any thing else toward progress; 
and development. I graduated from K*. 1^ 
73; have been preaching and teaching ever 
since I taught in Kanawha Co., W. Va., one 
year, but ever since then have been working 
in these counties mentioned. This is a \cr) 
busy time with me, and I shall have to close. 
1 have to study theology very hard as I have 
had no regular theological trainingmorc than 
what I take up -myself by the assistance of 
the Lord. And I also have a great many ob- 
stacles to encounter and surmount through 
the help of the Lord. Pray for me, that 1 
may be enabled to perform all the labor im- 
posed upon me by kirn who knowsallofour 
infirmities. I am vours in the Lord, 



B. 
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Incidents of Indian Lifeat Hampton 

THE INDIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

It is Sunday noon at Winona. The great 
Hall is very quiet, for the girls have not yet 
returned from dinner. Let us glance for a 
moment at the lovely pictures on the walls, 
and the pots of geraniums on the broad-silled 
windows, drinking in the warm sunshine. 
We can look.too. through the open door into 
the Chapel, where the one sweet picture of 
the Good Shepherd; carrying in his arms the 
stray lamb, may well recall to the scholars 
Who gather hcrc.thc first words of Holy Writ, 
in the new strange tongue, which are taught 
them on coming from their far away homes, 
.'The Lord is my Shepherd,! shall not want." 

But there is a sound of happy voices, and 
in groups of three or four the girls come 
-tripping in. some by the front entrance look- 
ing out on the shimmering water, some di- 
rectly from Virginia Hall through the long 
corridor; which reminded one of them of 
her Grammar class and a Conjunction, be- 
cause it connects. There is time for them to 
get their Bibles, and be in readiness before 
the boys gather at the summons of the* bell. 
Rev. Mr Gravatt, Rcctorof St John'sChurch 
in Hampton, kindly officiates as Superintend- 
ent, teaching also the advanced class of boys. 
It is surdly an inspiring sight when alia re 
met in that sunny room for the opening ex- 
ercises ; some of the faces so fixed and earn- 
est, grave almost to severity, yet lighting up 
all over at a happy remark : others, some of 
the little fellows, hardly able to restrain the 
rollicking fun which seems their normal 
state, nevertheless, when once arrested, lis- 
tening, as if spell-hound, to the speaker. 
What possibilities seem crowded within those 
four walls, as ones thoughts run on to the 
future, not very far distant for some of these 
scholars, when, almost alone, they must face 
life's problems amid scenes so strangely con- 
trasted to this! What will they make, we 
wonder, of the homes, one day to lie theirs, 
perhaps in the Agencv camps of Dakota, or 
amid the raiding Apaches of Arizona? Will 
the boys prove brave soldiers in* that war 
which makes only for peace and righteous- 



dashed, as later she noticed a roguish look 
passing around the class, and thought to 
hcrseir"What can be up now" ? ■ Her atten- 
tion was soon drawn to the boy on her right, 
as every body in the class looked that way 
and laughed. He was holding a quart bot- 
tle to his mouth, drinking water. 'I asked 
him to put it away, which he (fid very quick- 
ly, then I wanted to know why he brought 
that bottle into the class ; — "To take a drink 
when we want it you said not stop outside." 
Meanwhile the bottle started on its trip 
around the class, being passed furtively from 
boy to boy until it was emptied at the other 
end." 

Another teacher, who suffers very much 
from a lack of chairs, as they have to be car- 
ried out from the Chapel, found a 
pitched battle impending between a Dakota 
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their teachers to the dille 
they recite. The Hospital, when vacant, 
the Sewing Room, and other apartments 
make very pleasant meeting places. There 
are varieties of antecedents as well- as of age 
and temperament represented in these class- 
es. Among the tall, manly forms passing 
out so sedately, are three young married men 
who are here with their families. Two of 
them have left not only friends and> kindred 
but thriving farms, well stocked with ponies, 
cows, poultry, &c. on their Omaha Reserva- 
tions, thus sacrificing not a little to gain an 
education. Another took the brave step of 
cutting off his long locks while still at the 
West before coming within the limits of 
civilization. There arc many thoughtful 
questioners among girls and boys, and even 
those whose slight knowledge oV English 
makes it difficult for them to understand or 
to say very much.strivc hard, with eyes in- 
tent upon the teacher, to catch some of the 
lessons that are taught. Who can tell wheth- 
er some -of these boys may not be fitting to 
'go back as ministers of Christ's gospel to their 
people. Of course extremes meet, and close 
beside the staid husbands and fathers are the 
small irrepressibles, whose class name is the 
" Little Workers," and whose teacher is cer- 
tainly kept on the alert. She thus describes 
the beginning of her class. " What a noise 
and confusion, every chair moved 
out of its place, and eight little caps 
in the middle of the floor. Pretty soon, the 
chairs are still, and sixteen little feet mov- 
ing in a hurry to get " My cap." To the 
question, what was our last lesson about, 
there is a chorus of answers ; " Cain and 
Abel," "Rebecca and Isaac," Esau and Ja- 
cob," "Joseph;" without much anxiety as 
to whether anyone has hit the mark. One 
glance around the room, and you find one 
boy whittling a stick, another tying a string 
around his cap, a third singing some fami- 
liar tunc from an old hymn Look he has 
happened to find in his pocket, still another 
throwing his handkerchief rolled in a wad 
acrqss the room for a catch at ball. It will 
take some time to get quiet again, and to im- 
press the fact that to day is Sunday, after 
which we will go on with the lesson, but one 
boy, (perhaps. the one whose favorite query 
use to be, as he doubled himself up under a 
mild admonition-— "You want to kc-e-1 me ? 
I'm not afraid to dead") is anxious to tell the 
story of Esau and Jacob; interesting, from 
the fact that Esau tried to kill Jacob and he 
got away." 

An Aq^of Prohibition having been passed 
upon th 



chairs. Matters were at once settled how- 
ever, and soon the class were all absorbed in 
the story of Moses, suppressed groans alone 
breaking the stillness as they heard of the 
.poor babies thrown into the river, and of 
his own danger. When at last he took his 
place in the palace, the eager question broke 
out, " Did he see his mother again ?" In the 
jame class, when the sacrifice of Isaac was 
the theme, one boy covered his eyes as the 
mournful preparations were made, and the 
face of another, who had been bending for- 
ward to listen, grew radiant when the angel 
called from heaven. 

In entering on a regular course of Bible 
study this year, the Old Testament has been 
taken up as preparatory to the Nfcw. and cer- 
tainly a new charm has seemed to invest the 
old stories, as they have been told in the 
simplest and most graphic way possible, to 
such eager listeners, and the litness of many 
of the scenes to the understanding of the 
older ones at least, has been very striking; 
Abraham sitting at his tent door, Esau com- 
ing in hungry from the chase, with no care 
for the future if only present needs can be 
supplied, Jacob, resting on the hard ground, 
and leaving behind the land which had been 
promised him ; all these, with many a deeper 
lesson, have caused a feeling of sympathy 
with Eljot. the translator of the Indian 
Bible, who fancied he had found in his In- 
children the lost tribes of Israel. The 
wing account of Noah, written by a 
little girl, will show how some of them get 
hold of these stories. 

Noah is a good man, he loves God and 
God loves him to, he stay in ark for 4,0 days 
nd 40 nights, he stay with the animals for 
40 days and the other people get drowned 
and he sent a bird out to see and he come 
b.ick and he scnted it again and the bird 
ight an olive leaf so Noah know the 
:r was going down and long time he look 
out he can see top of the mountains and 
long time the bird did not come back. The 
bird find Something to eat." 

Pictures are found very helpful. One 
teacher missing a blackboard on which to 
write some names she desired to impress on 
her scholars, spelled them in the air with her 
lingers, and found her class could follow her 
very intelligently. After the closing exer- 
cises in the Chapel, the boys usually remain 
at Winona for a time, some clustering near 
the piano to sing hymns, and some gather- 
ing about the pretty* book case, the gift of 
Miss M. A Longstreth, where the books, also 
largely her kind donation, are given out ;to 
the girts, the boys likewise being allowed to 
examine the pictures or look over the stories 
while they linger. 

And so the Sunday afternoon slips away. 
Let us hope that, from this seed-sowing at 
Winona, golden harvests may spring in the 
■West. J. E. R. 
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in the way of the class that came after th 
the teacher was quite encouraged the follow- 
ing Sunday to find her little boys walking 
serenely past the scene of their former temp- 
tations. Her satisfaction was somewhat 



Wolf and Laughing Face were in mechanics 
shop, last year— the former in carpenter, the 
latter in blacksmith shop; but unfortunate- 
ly both broke down in health, so as to ren- 
der them unfit for duty. They have, how- 
ever, measurably recovered, and will engage 
in farming the approaching season. Thomas 
Smith has done well farming wheat, oats, 
corn and potaiocs, and is a good boy, with 
manly traits of character. Arahotchkiss at- 
tended Government School for a time. 
When his father located* at Fort Buford 
he took him to his home, where he has been 
for near a year. Ka-What attends school. 
Josephine Malnouric was married last sum- 
mer to a white man, now living sixty miles 
from this agency, and is doing well. The 
manifest superiority of these returned stu- 
dents over other Indians is strikingly ap- 
parent, yet, in my judgment, three years is 
too short, taken from theii ignorant and un- 
tutored state, knowing nothing of the Eng- 
lish language, to prepare them on returning 
to their people to exhibit that strength of 
character necessary to enable them to meet 
and combatsuccessfully the old deep-rooted, 
long-cherished traditions and superstitions. 
In my judgment 'five or six years' training 
in your Institute would establish them more 
firmly in principle, and qualify them on their 
return to their own people to teach school, 
and thus enable them to exert an influence 
of great and lasting benefit among their 
pco-le. I am convinced that the Indian is 
ready for citizenship, if the opportunity was 
given him. I urged upon the Commissoner 
of Indian Affairs the earnest request of 
my agency that Indians be located upon 
lands in severalty. When I talk with my 
Indians upon this subject and, explain to 
them the advantages in occupying lands 
and making homes for themselves, they say 
it is good, and ask me to 'ifiark" out their 
lands, and give them a " Paper " such as the 
white man has. meaning a deed, and they 
will occupy them and make homes ; but I 
have recently been informed by the Com- 
missioner that there is no prospect of action 
in this measure by the present Congress. 

[,Very respectfully,^. 

'J. KauffmAN, U. S.' Indian Agent.^ 



The following letter is from an In- 
dian student of Hampton who, after 
three years here, was returned to his 
home a year and a half ago, and has 
been doing well : 

Lower Brule Agency, D. T.. 

Hoarding School, February 9, 1883. 
My Friend, Mr. Geo. LeRoy Brown: 

Now, my friend, \ am very much pleased 
to get your letter Friday, and I am going to 
write to you and to tell you how I am get- 
ting along here at boarding-school in Lower 
Brule Agency. I here teach school this winter, 
and last winter 1 was teaching at boarding- 
school in Yankton Agency. That all I got 
to do since I came back from Hampton 
School ; also, I have kept what I learned 
from the Normal School always, and I never 
forget all my friends, who they are, know 
me. and also my teachers, too ; I never for- 
get that, because they are very kind to me. 
I was at Hampton. So I try to do what is 
right and good. I know those very well ; so 
I have kept what I know from Normal 
School, or what teacher told me I have kept 
in my mind, and I trying to live right al- 
ways I can. Now, my friend, that is all I 
have to do in myself since I came back from 
Hampton Alormal School ; and now I am go- 
ing to tell^ou how the Hampton boys were 
doing at home. I came here at Lower Brule 
Agency last July 2d, 1882, from Yankton 
Agency, and I got to study here about seven 
months ago, but I did not to see any of 
them to work any, except Henry Rencoun- 
ter; he is working at Agency blacksmith 
shop, and the others I have not seen any of 
them to working any since I came here, and 
also I never go to their home; so I don't 
know what they were doing. That is all I 
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United States;Indian_Service, _ 

~'iCh'eJe7ine\Agcncy, February 20, 1883. 

,ut. Brown, 



Dear Sir: In answer to yours of the 23d 
January, I would say that Henry Fisherman 
is working in our carpenter shop and is a 
very steady hand ; the only trouble with 
him is that he tries to make trouble around 
the agency. He did the same when he 
worked here for Maj. Love. I gave him a 
good talking to, and think it will do him 
good. , . 

Joseph Walin is one of the employes and 
is doing very well. Charles White Bull is 
working for his father up thq,fivcr. I had 
a good talk with him a few days ago, and 
think he is a good boy. Henry Brown. 
Lewis Agenoughwea, and Henry Schutash- 
nay are at McKcnzie Point. Brown and 
Agenoughwea wrote me for work, and I sent 
for them, but they finally told me thev did 
not want it. 1 don't think they staid at 
Hampton as long as they should. White 
Bull and Schutashnay want me to get them 
back. If you have room for a few good 
boys, I can get them for you, and would be 
very much pleased to visit your school. I will 
do all I can fpr the Hampton boys here. 
Yours, 

Wm. A. Sloan, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 



Reports on Returned Indian Stu- 
dents. • 

The following interesting letters have 
been received from two Indian agen- 
cies in Dakota, in reply to requests for 
recent information in regard to stu- 
dents returned eighteen months ago to 
their homes : 

United States Indian Service. 
Fori Ilerthold Agency, Dakota, Ftb. 13, /SSj. 
Geo. LeRov Brown, 

1st Lieut, nth Infantry and Commandant 
of Cadets at Hampton Institute, Va. 



De 



glad to h 



:ndur 
perati; 



Yours of 29th ult. just 1 
■ from you. We have 



far 



cold winter; the average tern- 
c for January was 18.4° below zero 
ly four days during the month thcr- 
cr indicated 



of the 



of the word " latitude." Monthly reports 
from your School relative to the health and 
progress of Indian pupils from this agency 
arc regularly received, and are gratifying, 
more especially to parents and friends of 
pupils. Of returned students, George White 



Letters From Returned Indian Stu- 
dents. 

Thomas (Wildcat) Alford, whose in- 
teresting account of the school he is 
teaching among the Potawottamies in 
Indian Territory we published last 
month, sent to Hampton, some weeks 
ago, one of his pupils for whom he had 
requested 'Sftd obtained admission to 
the Normal School, with the following 
letter of recommendation. The young 
man is now doing well in the School : 
• Wagoisa, Indian Territory, Jan. 31, 1883. 

Dear General : Mr. Frank Goodbow, a 
Pottowatamie Indian, the bearer of this, is a 
worthy, quiet. Christian young man, and 
deserves the sympathy and respect of all 
whom he may be thrown to associate. Ever 
since I first met and became acquainted 
with him, found him to be in earnest, seek- 
ing an opportunity to elevate and fit himself 
for a useful life. He is now on his way to 
school, and I do hope he may. find a room 
in your crowded school. 

I am, dear General, yours truly, 
, T. W. Alford. 



own way; 

e has put on the Indians' clothes to>Vear, and 
anccs with other Indians. I satf hijji last 
.•cck; he dress himself like th«7and \am 
■cry sorry for him, because he (tost ^hat he 
learned from Hampton. Will I\put in name 
" That is Frank Pamani_He is 
go back to Indian ways. Now, that is all I 
know about Hampton boys. So I must stop 
writing, and I say, give my love to all mv 
friends who they are know me. That is all 
I can said this time. 

From truly your friend, 

Frank Yellow Bird, 
I said I am very glad to shake hand with 
you, friend. 

P. S.— How is Brother Tiyowicakte. I 
like to know how is getting along at Nor- 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

For Nervousness. Indigestion, etc. 
Send to the Rumford Chemical Works. 
Providence, R. I., for pamphlet. Mailed free. 
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Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 

TBI April number contains even more than the 
usual attractive features. The Uev. Hoses D. Hogo 
contributes " What is l'resbyterianism >" being; No. 
IV. of "Religious Denominations in the United 
States" ; the editor, Dr. Talmage, has a charactarla 
tic article, "Mewling the Bible"; Edwin DeLeoo 
continues those deeply interesting papers, "^The 
American Pilgrim In Palestine," etc., etc. Jliere 
are serial and short stories, a large uuraber -of very 
excellent sketches, some admirably written essays, a 
sermon by Dr. Talmage, "Homesickness," several 
poems of great merit ; a record of important events, 
Personal Notes and Comments, Editorial Comments 
Obituary Notlci's. etc. The miscellany is most com- 
prehensive, entertaining and instructive : the number 
In fact, overflows with good things, and abounds with - 
illustrations. Tho price is only 25 cents a, copy, oft*-, 
a year, postpaid. Address, Mrs. Frank Leslie. Pub- 
lisher, 53,55 and 57 Park Place. New York. 

The May number will contain the flrat of a series of 
papers by Lieutenant Fred Schwatka, the Arctic ^f- 
plorer, entitled, " Among the Nattvcaof tho North. ' . 




±i to - 
for 

patents, caveats, 
I trado-marhs, copyrights, etc., for 
I the United .States, and to obtain pat- 
I onts in Canada, England, Franco, 

Germany, and all other countries. 
I Tlilrty-»l* year** pr: 
nnro lor examination oi' models or draw- 
rs. Advice- by mail free. 

obtained tlii-mi^h ns nro noticed in 
3 i-xiKvriKic AMiatiCAX, which 
3 largest circulation, rnd is tho most ii;!l:i- 
!inl nowppanor of it* kind published in On- 
rid. Tho ndvantagcsol'snchanoticocvcry 



i undcrptands. 



islargo and s-rl'-mlidlv :!hi.-^:-aicd nows- 
ri:n>u Misled Vt "KKKLY at i ;}. 20 a year, 
s admitted to bo tho best paper devoted 
i once, mechanics. inv L -:iti™d,t!UsincoruiK 
s, and other departments of industrial 
progress, published* in anv country. Single 
by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all newa- 

i, Mnnn & Co., publishers of Scieri- 
ican, 2G1 Broadway, New York. 
Handbook about patents mailed froo. 
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Poor Men and Reform. 

The poor man who has nothing may per- 
haps think that he pays no taxes. The fact 
is, however, that a large pa"- of h J s wages 
goes to pay taxes. If the clothing he wears, 
the whiskey, he drinks, the pipe he smokes, 
the matches he burns, the tobacco he chews 
and the knife he cuts it with, if these were 
not all heavily taxed they would be much 
cheaper, and his money would buy a great 
deal more. If a man rents a house, the 
landlord has to charge enough to pay taxes 
on the house. If he own a spade or an axe. 
or a cradle, or bed. or a clock, the Govern- 
ment has taxed all these articles when man- 
ufactured, and the poor man has to pay that 
much more for them when he-buys them. 

It is not necessary, therefore, that a man 
should possess a cow. or a horse, or a few 
Dies or a little piece of land before he can 
be taxed. The bulk of the revenue, which 
is the . 

PLAVTHING OF CONGRESS. 

comes from indirect taxation, which is paid 
by the manufacturer or the importer, and 
then collected out of the poor man. 

That the public money should not be 
wasted is therefore very important to the 
poor man. A certain amount must be 
raised lb carry on a well managed govern 
ment Every penny beyond 13 so much 
useless taxation. As there are more poor 
men than rich men. so the combined inter- 
est of the poor for economy and honesty is 
greater than the interest of the rich. But 
111 taxpayers, rich or poor, arc interested in 
reform, because they want to get the worth 
of their money. 

HOWEVER LIMITED THE EXPERIENCE 

of a man may be. he can scarcely be igno- 
nant of the fact that it costs the. Govern- 
ment more to do a piece of work than it 
costs a private citizen. Money is wasted 
not only by stealing, but by bad manage- 
ment. This is true from buildmg a war ves- 
sel down to the repair of the county roads 
and bridges. Men who are posted tell us 
that one-third of the Government money is 
wasted. In the Public Ledger of Norfolk, 
dated February 8, is the following remarKa- 
hlc comparison, which, as it is now six 
■weeks bid, and no one has ventured to contra- 
dict it wc presume must be correct. It 
refers to the Norfolk county ferry as follows : 
Amount propoBdU be paid as "J" 

yrara after December Jl, i«*. 
Total amount actually paid lo the owners ^ ^ ^ ^ 

durfnsffe'^^Ssi'.receilinK December ji, fa 

In round numbers, one hundred and twen- 
tv thousand dollars difference, between the 
net returns which private management 
•Would yield, a.d the net returns which par- 
. tv management has yielded ,n twelve years. 
It requires no argument to prove that if 
the county of Norfolk and the city 6( Ports- 
mouth had that sum to-day. it would be a 
very good thing for the tax-pa vers. ( ne 
hundred and twenty thousand no lars would | 
pay the cost of building every toll road and 
^kadt n 1^ss^rc™S 
leave funds enough over, to keep 'hem up 
and thus give the poor man Irce access to 
?hc markets and to his labor. But the tolls 
paid by poor men in going to oyster houses 
and to truck farms, or in coming to market, 
though considerable, are but a drop m the 
backet to what they pay by indirect taxa- 
laid upon them by Congress, on nearly 



should vote as they say is right— laws U 
compel officers to stick to their own bust 
ness. As citizens they h~ 



right to prefer any party they please, but 
when they are hired to do Government 
work, they ought to attend to it, and not 
be allowed to influence anybody. Because 
when a man is an officer, he has power to 
do favors ; and that power don't belong to 
him as a private individual. It is a power 
he derives from Government, And, of 
course. Government ought to let the people 
vote as they please. If the people want the 
same party to continue in power, they need 
no help from Government officers to say so. 

We appeal, to poor men, as well as to the 
rich to organize Reform Associations and 
help us to apply these principles to national. 
State and county affairs, so that there may 
lore common sense in politics and less 
iption. 

F. b. Richardson, Norfolk, va. 



Testimony to Tuskegee from North 
and South. 



year ago. the School has grown till now it 
has 150 pupils under its care, over 100 of 
whom arc Normal Students old enough, and 
manvof them well enough prepared, to teach. 
In addition to the special work of preparing 



everything they use or wear 

TO POOR MEW 

• it is thus of vital importance whom they 
send to Congress. If they send men who 
care more for party than principle, those 
men will not spend their time at Washing- 
ton in trying to save the people s money 
from being wasted. Instead of giving Gov- 
ernment work to the best workmen, they 
will aim to buy up the little politicians at 
home by getting them offices. No matter 
now wcM qualified a man now ,n office may 
be to give the Government the worth of its 
money they will have him turned out unless 
he will neglect his proper business and go 
running round electioneering to keep the 
Congressmen, or the party in power. 

The Civil Service Reform Association 
have commenced to fight in favor of good 
economical management. They want to 
have the laws so that everybody, rich or 
poor may have an equal chance to serve the 
Government: and that when a man has 
mJsed his examination, and deserved by his 
£S conduct to remain, he shal not be 
Turned out on account of his politics. In 
other words, the reformers want the power 
taken away from Congressmen, to give the 

tnnTentso"^ 

any more than it concerns a rider whether 
his horse likes fodder or hay the best. 

Reformers also want laws passed as to 
custom-house officers and (""masters, and 
judges and sheriffs and justices and consta- 
blrXand the whole tr.be of office-holders 
who are nowjio anxious that poor 



The story of the Normal School at 
Tuskegee has bee,n repeatedly told in 
our columns, through which this child 
of Hampton Institute was first intro- 
duced to Hampton's Northern friends, 
and the interest invited which has been 
so kindly bestowed. Mr. Washington 
and his assistant, Miss Davidson, have 
proved themselves well worthy of this 
introduction and interest ever since, on 
recommendation of the Principal of 
Hampton Institute, in response to an 
application of the State authorities of 
Alabama, they were appointed to their 
charge. The enterprise has grown be- 
yond its first intent, by their energy 
and devotion in establishing the prin- 
ciples of self-help and industrial train- 
ing in their school, which have gained 
for it general respect and sympathy in 
i the State. The latest news from Tus- 
kegee, in a letter from its Principal, 
' "ashington, will be found in an- 
other column, and in our next number, 
an interesting account from General 
Marshall, Treasurer and. Trustee of 
Hampton Institute, who went to Ala- 
bama recently on purpose to visit 
the school. We arc happy also to 
print the following testimony to the 
good will of its neighbors, ' in a letter 
from the Pastor of the Congregational 
church under the American Missionary 
Association in Montgomery ; and, below 
it, an extract from the report of the Stale 
Board of Education of Alabama. 

Montgomery. Ala.. March I. iSSj. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 

Deak Sir A short time ago 1 made a 
trio to Tuskegce. Ala., for the purpose »f 
Jitim- the State Normal School for colored 
1 ■ located there Inasmuch as four 
I of "the five teachers of th is School, together 
with the wife of the Principal, were once pu- 
pils of yours. I feel sure that you will be in- 
terested to know what going on ll 'ere. 

The School was opened less .thai »») cars 
ago, in one of the churches of the city. The 
late authorized the opening of ^th I School 
but made no provision for ground or build 
ings Two thousand dollars were appropri- 
ated to insure free tuition for all pu ipils and 
before the close of the year, the School had 
3one so well that State Superintendent Arm, 

SWE&ft* ^ faf n|g 

?or further action on part of the State he 
and his assistant, Miss Davidson, resolved 
w present their needs to friends at the North. 
Thev were so successful as to secure from 
one man the gift of one hundred acres of 
cultivated lanS within the city limits, and 
from others money enough to warrant them 
in ^-Wta ^ftoffi * The 



teachers for the Public Schools of the State 
attention is to be given to the various indus- 
trial pursuits. The farm will be carried on 
lareeiy by the students, and they will there 
be taught the best methods of farming. As 
soon as possible a printing office will be 
opened, a carpenter-shop, a cooking and 
sewing school for girls, and such other in- 
dustries as may be thought necessary I at- 
tended the sessions of this school for two 
days, and was exceedingly pleased with the 
enthusiastic spirit of both teachers and pu- 
pils. One of the encouraging features of the 
School is the- warm interest it has inspired 
in many of the leading white citizens of Tus- 
kegee. Mr. G. W. Campbell and Mr. Wm 
B Swanson are among the oldest and most 
respectable citizens of Macon county. They, 
with Mr. Lewis Adams, a prominent colored 
man constitute the State Board of Commis- 
sioners for the School. Colonel Bowen. Mr 
Varner and Col. W. F. Foster-Speaker of 
the present Legislature -all citizens o Tus- 
keeee and familiar with the School, are 
among its warmest friends. A short tithe 
in conversation with Gen. Armstrong 
State Superintendent of Education. 1 
.earned that he was so much pleased with 
the work of Prof. Washington and his as-"- 
dates, as to recommend to the Umm.m 
on Education to report a bill giving »i.ix» 
per year additional to the School. I after- 
wards learned that the Committee reported 
unanimously to the House, and the Gov- 
mor recommended its passage. . I was pres- 
ent during the debate on the lull So much 
interested was Colonel Foster. ,n its passage, 
hat he left the Speaker s chair, and. upon 
the floor of the House, in an eloquent and 
effective speech, urged that it pass. He sat 
down and at once, by a vote of 59 to 18. the 
bill passed. It has since passed the Senate 
and received the approbation of the Gov- 
ernor and is now a law. With this example 
Before us we need have no fear as to what 
- - eo'ored people can do if. like Prof tt ash 
ington and his associates and pupils, they 
..-ill onto take hold to win. 

"* r, c. Bedford 

From the Kepft 0/ II" Superintendent of 
Education of Alabama. 
The Normal Schools arc each ina pros- 
~~„/i;T;,-.n hnd doing faithful and enj- 
pcring condition, aim uuinc, i<» 
cient work. I deem it a privilege, as .ill as 
duty, to make special mention 1 of the Schoo 
located at Tuskegce. Though only author 
ized bv an Act of Assembly, approved Marcll 
1st. 1881, the friends of the enterprise pro- 
ceeded at once to organize 'he School and 
solicit funds in its aid. They hav .a! 
ready raised, by subscriptions independent^ 
of the State appropriation, the sum 01 »5. 
cl, 04- and have erected a structure impos- 
ing ?n 'appearance, to which they can point 
with exultant pride. For special particulars 
concerning this and other schools. 1 wouio in- 
"tcyour attention to thc/ull and comprehen- 
sive reports, accompanying and made a part 

^keportCtcskecee normal school. 

Tuskegee. Ala., Nov. 8, 1882. 



high, without the basement. It contains 
six recitation rooms, one large chapel, read- 
ing room and library, office, dormitories for 
girls in third story, and is to have a board- 
•ig hall in the basement. 

Besides the large building, there are three 
smaller buildings on the place, containing in 
all five rooms, all devoted to the School 

FINANCE. 



FINANCE. 

The officers of the School have collected 
and expended foi the objects named, the fol- 
lowing amounts, outside of the State appro- 

Kw'building *4.45oco 

Cost of farm and improvements ... 707 00 

General expenses '3159 

Beneficiary fund .. " 5 00 

Books for library 4835 

Furniture for dormitories 7000 

Total outside of State approp'n. $5,521 94. 
State appropriation z,ooooct 

Total, with State appropriation.. . $7.5-' 94 

DONATIONS OF MATERIALS 

Volumes for library. 600: 1 cabinet organ, 
and many other valuable articles. 

The School owes much of its present pros- 
perity to the hearty co-operation of both 
the white and colored citizens of Tuskegce. 
and" in the future, with the continued out- 
side iclp and Slate aid. it will move on to 
greatw usefulness. 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. T. Washington, Print. 



estab- 



in etting tne contracv iv. ■> "-■,,■> — 
between g five and six *°^*£Xrrii£ 
building was occupied last Thanksgiving. 
^S, at the time of my visit was a mos , en- 
tirely completed, and money enough on hand 
to oav for it. In the meantime forty acres 
0° timber and -pasture land have been bought 
and paid for The building occupies , the 
Trie of Col. Bowen's old homestead and is 
beautifully shaded by the cedars mulberries 
and magnolias, planted out by him many 
vears aeo It is four stories high. The first 
£?o be^sed for a boarding house the sej 
ond for recitation rooms, h : third lu a hal 
capableof seating fj&^^ffiZ 

wentbrought up as ^a^ tnU S^o. I 
r beginnings. aUttle over a 



MR. G. W. Campbell. 

Prest Hoard a 
Dear Sir:— The Norma 
lished bv the last Legislature, at tins place, 
was- m ened J1.lv4.l8S,, with .30 students 
and li e session closed with 112. The pres- 
ent session opened with 66. and the present 
attendance is 98. and is likely to reach 140 
before the'sessL, closes. The total 0^ 
in attendance since the School began nas 
been 142. 

studies. 

Branches taught thus far: Orthography, 
reading, mental and written arithmetic, dc- 
crfptive and physical geography language 
lessons, grammar and composition, Lnited 
Sates and ancient history, physiology geo- 
metrical drawing, vocal music, and gymnas- 

Sl The town public school is taught on the 
Normal School grounds, and is used as a 
model school for the Normal students. 

The course of study extends through a pe- 
riod of four years and includes besides oil - 
ers, all the branches laid down in the state 

SCh0<illlW GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Instructors employed i 

Average age of students >•» 

Counties represented g 9 

a Non-residents g 

lfeesidents •• .a 

.iNumber who have taught 4° 

LAND. 

In order to give .the students a chance to 
niv a oartof their'expenscs in work, to teach 
Kd& of labor, and to furnish agncul- 
the Oign ty o. School havi 



. 

Pleasant Report From Tennessee 

A friend who knows that 
terested in hearing from other workers 
besides our Hampton graduates, sends 
us an extract from a letter recently re- 

' :d from a young colored^leacher in ■ 
Tennessee with the following- pleasant 
report of his work and tffc condition of 
the. people : ■T / ^ V 

Columbia. Tenn., January 1st. rSSj. 

Miss — l 

Esteemed Friend: It isencouragingtosee 
how rapidly the colored people arc coming 
out of the old and very objectionable way of 
celebrating this anniversary (Christmas). 
There is quite an appreciable departure 
the old plantation dance, the whiskey: 
and the wild man hilarity that once was so y 
characteristic of the poor Negro. /, \ 

At present thereare social parties, at which 
are gathered the reasonably gay and cheer- 
ful. The cabinet organ, good Christian and 
sentimental songs, and pleasant converse. 

At these social gatherings harmless gaipcs 
arc sometimes indulged, or frequently face- 
tious naratives or poetry arc given. 1 he 
churches and societies give entertainments 
for their own benefit. 1 have, for a long 
time made it my duty to induce as many 
persons to do regular reading as possible. I 
find that many of the young persons who 
•njoyed school advantages are not 
jisposed to make those little sacrifices 
essary in order to have on hand SBb- 
il reading matter. The mind must be 
constantly and carefully fed. 

me hear from you. \ our letters 
cheer me. May God give me many such 
friends, and may your reward bft rich in the 
life beyond, for rendering such potent help 
to one who. amidst darkness, and with little 
strength, seeks to raise others. ■ -w 
Ever yours. 

Walter 1. Lewis. 



We ask the attention to the advertise- 
ment in this unrnber, of Mr. I). F. Cocks 
Boarding House, opposite the \ Vf—ton 
Institute. It is most . pleasaud; ^ 
well-kept, and especially ada; "-. 
there being abundant play gt - 
drcn and good boating a 
April and May the Virginia CI., 
best. . . 



Picture Papers forfcetuiined. Indian 
Students. 1 V, 
As may be seen in our report of an in*S 
yiew with Agent McLaughlin, on another/ 
IZ much good may be done bv sending/ 
good illustrated papers with simple read^.k 
or for their pictures alone, to our inn .in 
Soys and girls who have returnee to , the r 
agencies. We have done this alrcad) to 
some extent, but we have not enough for 
them and others who need the same .11 any 
friends will send us such papers after ^ they 
are done with them, marked if they choose. 
For Indians, they will be doing great good. 
Every such humanizing influence that wc 
can throw around these young peopk : in 
their difficult positions, is of utmost impo 
tanceand value. The papers may be di-^ 
reeled to the editor. 




tu^WS^^chooniave 
bought a farm of one hundred acres. 011 
which the School is located. • 

BUILDINGS. 

The building erected during the summer 
by contributions from friends in Tuskegte 
andthe North, is 67x58. and is three stories 
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Interview with an Indian Agent. 



homes in Dakota, after three years at Hamp- 
ton Institute, three were from Standing 
Rock Agency, which is under the care of 
Agent James McLaughlin and a mission'of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The tine re- 
sults of Agent McLaughlin's work at his 
previous post — Devil's Lake Agency, Da- 
kota-is answer enough to any wholesale 
denunciation of Indian Agents', or disbelief 
in Indian capabilities of improvement. We 
are glad to have these students under his in- 
fluence. We have now ten more at Hamp- 
ton, boys and girls, from the Standing Rock 
Agency. 

A recent visit to the Normal School, from 
Major McLaughlin and his wife, who is 
equally zealous in the work, has given us an 
opportunity to hear his latest reports of our 
returned students, and something, of his ef- 
forts at Standing Rock as well as at his for? 

An informal, but interesting conversation 
was had. of which we give the substance. 

The three students returned to Standing 
Rock were John Pleats and Rosa Pleats his 
sister, and L'hakeumpa, who has, since he 
■ returned, become transformed into Thomas 
C. Fly, -by hardly as violent transition as 
some of our English or Dutch ancestors' 
names have suffered. Uhakeumpa is Indian 
for Carries Flying (/. e., a Flying Carrier). 
Desiring a more civilized title, he adopts the 
name of Thomas, abbreviates Carries to an 
initial letter, and Flying to Fly. His descend- 
ants may have to search the files of the 
Southern Workman, at some future day, to 
discover the original name of the founder of 
their family. To these has been added An- 
drew Fox. who was returned to Crow Creek 
Agency from Hampton, but has been trans- 
ferred to Standing Rock because his rela- 
tions were there. Of these boys, the report 
is very good. John Pleats is employed as 
hostler in charge of the Agency stables, 
having seven horses ar.d eight mules to 
take care of. and lo groom two of the horses. 
He is a slow worker, doing about two-thirds 
of a full white-man's work, and less than 
many Indians could do, but* is perfectly hon- 
est, faithful and reliable. What is asked of 
him will be done, and well done. Few are 
so steady and constant. 

"Just what value has theireducation been 
to these boys?" 

Of great value. Without it, they would 
'have been indolent, lazy Indians', loafing in 
the Indian camp, or about the Agency. 

" Do they keep up their English ?" 

Very well. I always talk English to 
them, and all the employees have orders to 
talk nothing else to them. The*y have their 
Hampton books in their rooms and spend a 
gopd deal of time reading them, 

" Do they have a room at the Agency ?" 

Yes. They have a room with the appren- 
tices, 18 by 20. It has a good pine floor, and 
is comfortable. They take their meals' at 
the house of one of our Indian ' water-haul- 
ers.' (Our water has to be hauled two miles 
to the Agency). He»isa respectable man- 
nered man, and his wife cooks for them. 
They keep their room very nice. 

" Do you find it true, as it is of the Sand- 
wich Islanders, that the Indians are cleaner 
in their wild state than in the transition pe- 
riod r 

Decidedly so, They don't know how to 
take care of a house at first. There are dirty 
~wHd Indians, but a majority of them are 
comparatively tidy in their persons and their 
tepees. Everything is kept packed away in 
par-flechts. [Boxes made of buffalo- hide]. 
" What are the boys' wages ?" 
Thon"<s and John returned the 15th 
'quest' y J38i. Their salary was fixed at 
thereby P *o per monthj, besides their 
Abel,' "R itte man was then running the 
cob," "Jos -nployees. He took their ra- 
to whethr. - them their meils at the rate 
glance f.onth. This worked well until 
boy ~ 



reduced the salaries,, on 
r^oth of July, to $20 a month. Then 
tney couldn't pay that. I told them to keep 
on working and I would find them full ra- 
tions and meals. 

" Was the $30 earned or given as encour- 
agement ?" 

It was to encourage. The reduction was 
all right if it had been made equal at all the 
Agencies. But at some they were receiving 
$30, at others $20, and $1 5. 

" What, do you think, should be the gen- 
eral treatment of those sent back; remem- 
bering that those we now return will be bet- 
ter prepared than the first were, what should 
they be paid ?" 

Fair payment would be ^$20 per month,' 
and Indium rations. As a general thing, we 
have to issue rations between times — say 
once a week, instead of once a fortnight, 
and sometimes a little between. 

"What pay does a white mechanic get?" 
White men get $60 a month— whe' 1 



mechanics or laborers,— and furnish them- 
selves. 

" What do our boys do with their money ?" 
Spend it generally in clothing, or pres- 
ents for their friends. Tom supports one 
man he calls his brother-in-law, I haven't 
known of their spending anything foolishly 
since their return. Each had received $255 
up t ) the time their salaries were reduced, 
then $180 up to now. They buy good, ser- 
viceable clothing, Thomas is more apt to 
be a little extravagant. He bought a nice 
blanket and gave it right away. 

" Do their friends eat them up?" 

Tom's brother-in-law does him. JHe is 
continually annoying him for a dollar for 
beads, paint, Sic. I have scolded him. but 
it will probably continue. 

John pays up his debts to the last ccnt,- 
and does not run ahead of his income. John 
is twenty-two years old, Tom is twenty. 
John has eight in his family— a mother who 
is a widow, and eight brothers and sisters. 
The family live on their rations, and culti- 
vate the ground. They have had a nice 
patch under cultivation for two years. John 
put a substitute in his place at the stables, 
the first of January, and took fifteen days, 
by my permission, to cuf aud haul logs to 
build his mother a house in the spring. 

" H=>s his education made him more use- 
ful to his family, and influential for good ?" 

Yes, indeed. Its influence is marked. 
Neither John nor Tom ever paint, or go 
around in blankets. They attract the Indi- 
ans' attention- especially by their Hampton 
uniforms when they first returner]. 

"Would it1)ea good thing to* let them 
send for another unjform suit— to feci them" 
selves still connected with Hampton?" 

They would like it very much, indeed, 
and it would cost no more than what they 
would have to pay there. They keep their 
hair cut and wear citizen's clothes. 

"Could they do this if they did not have 
employment from Government?" 

No. unless they were given somcthingto 
start them in business for themselves ; say a 
I yoke of cattle and a wagon, to put up hay 
I for traders, or haul provisions for military 
jise. The Indian must be started a. little, 
*and be given some chance. If not taken 
into an Agency shop, he must have an "out- 
fit." 

"Can Government furnish it under exist- 

*Yes. * After the Commissioner makes his 
estmatc for the fiscal" year, there is a rem- 
nant allowed each Agent to use as he needs. 
An Agent, knowing of a student's return 
six months beforehand, could provide any 
student with work on any Sioux Agency. 

Tom is assistant carpenter. He is less 
steady and more quick tempered than John. 
He. got into some difficulty through his 
temper, in my absence, and was discharged. 
I sent for him and had a quiet talk, and ex- 
plained to him that he was to obey my bosses, 
in my absence, just as he did me. He didn't 
know that before. And I told the boss he 
must not discharge the Hampton boys while 
I was gone. I wanted to look after them 
and give them a good chance. He is work- 
ing away very cheerfully now, making doors 
and coffins. He often asks permission to 
go and see his friends, but never goes back 
to their ways. He is obedient and neat — 
not quite up to John in neatness, John al- 
ways wears a clean, white shirt and necktie. 

*' How do they spend their evenings ?" 

Generally in their rooms among them- 
selves, especially John and Tom. They read 
a great deal. 
I " What can we send out to help them— 
papers, or books, or games ?" 

\They are fond of checkers and backgam- 
mon. / 

*' Would they like illustrated papers?" 

Very much, indeed. Tom gets one from 
somebody. They would like Harpers' Week- 
ly or Harpers' Young Folks, or such picture 
papers, exceedingly. John lost some of his 
school books in a fire. They would like 
pictures for their roomy 

Andrew Fox came to us from Crow 
Creek, October 1st. He is about twenty. 
He is learning a new trade, and came as car- 
penter's apprentice ; so he gets only appren- 
tices wages — $5 a month and rations. He is 
a very good boy, quicjc and bright; and will 
make a good carpenter in time. He has In- 
dian rations and messes with the rest. He 
speaks the best English of the three boys, 
and never hesitates to speak it. 

- What effect 'do these boys have on the 
other Indians ?" 

Indians take things in a matter-of-fact 
way. They have not much sentiment, but 
they are a thinking people, and they see the 
superiority of knowing English and better 
pay. They do uot ask these young men's 
advice in council, yet * great many say they 
would like to have their chiidren speak Eng- 
lish, if they had the courage to_part with 
them. They have great affection for their 
children, I have never seen any stronger 
among white people. For some days after 
a child has left, the mother goes about wail- 



ing, afraid it will never return. But, now 
j that these have returned, the parents fee! 
I very differently. The regular card reports 
! of each child, sent monthly from Hampton, 
ha*ve excellent effect. I read them to the 
parents. One old man came to me and said 
he had an impression that his daughter was 
going to die; or, at any rate, if she didn't 
die her grandmother would, and he wanted 
her to come home. I reasoned with him, 
and told him that the girls had been sent 
for their own good, and that of the tribe ; 
that they went for three years' training, and 
I should be ashamed to ask the Department 
to return her in the middle of it, and they 
wouldn't do it if 1 should ask. Then he 
wanted mc to figure up how many ponies it 
would cost to send for her at his own ex- 
pense. I let him talk out his mind. That 
is always the best way with an Indian. Then 
I took him into my house and reasoned with 
him, and he went off happy and contented 
to let her stay. 

" How is Rosa getting on ?" 
Rosa Pleets is now with her mother. She 
lived first in Capt. Van f lorn's familv— warm 
friends of Indians— as nurse to a four year 
old boy. at %i a week. She had objections 
to going up to the garrison, and I took her 
into my own family at the same wages. She 
had been well trained at Hampton. She 
was a good worker and very neat. She did 
very well while she stayed — for two weeks. 
Then she got permission to go home over 
Sunday. Then her mother came to ask per- 
mission for another visit, which she got. 
Then her grandmother came. That time 
she didn't return. Her home is ten miles 
off. I sent her brother John after her twice, 
but he couldn't get her ; the women per- 
suaded her to stay. She hasn't the force of 
character he has. About four weeks later I 
met her in the boarding-school. She said 
she was going to stay there, but she stayed 
only three days. She went home to spend 
Sunday, but didn't return. That Saturday 
evening there was a dance across the river 
at the house of a man who keeps a liquor 
store. Wives of soldiers— laundresses — were 
there. It was rather a low affair, not im- 
moral. She was there, and then went to 
her uncle's to stay, near, Mr. Swift's mis- 
sion station. She came to sec me, and said 
she was going to school there, which she 
did for three or four weeks, but then got 
permission to visit her mother again, and 
has not returned. I believe that her charac- 
ter is still good, She means well, but is led 
by her friends. She still wears her white 
ly that on a cold day she 
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"What other companionship would she 
have had if she had separated herself from 
her relations? " 

At that time only one girl, a good white 
servant girl. 

"What future possibilities are there for 
the five girls *e now have from your 
agency ? " / 

The best is for those who arc marriageable 
to be married to graduates of the school. 
" Before they return?" 
No, for the parents' consent should be ob- 
tained. But, if possible, the engagement 
should be formed here and the marriage fol- 
low as soon as possible after reaching home. 

" What outfit would such a young couple 
have there?" j 

I never would let go of them, but be sure 
they had a good chance, and then look after 
them. That, I believe, is the very best way 
to help them. Educate an even number of 
both sexes, and,.if possible, secure their mar- 
riage to- each other. i 

" Do you think it will do to bring young 
married couples from the agencies here, sup- 
posing we can take them and educate them? " 

I never had thought of such a plan till I 
saw the Indian families here yesterday. I 
thought it an excellent thing. I should 
think they ought to have separate houses or 
apartments to keep house in. 

"If ourgirls go back married or soon to 
be, can we say to them there is to be a home 
for you and some chance to live respecta- 
bly?" 

I think there would be no difficulty as to 
that. In our own school we have always 
taken the positron that we have something 
to say in such matters ; that we will not af- 
•Jow one of our school girls to be sold by her 
parents, or to marry one who had never been 
to school. It is not so difficult to manage. 

In the first place we learn if the young 
folks are satisfied ; then we sec the parents. 
The Indians think it all right to sell their 
daughters, but we broke that all up at Dev- 
il's Lake. Of course it is a somewhat deli- 
cate matter toarrange, and we don't bring it 
up to the interested parties till everything is 
ready for their marriage, if they wish it. 
Then the agent says to the young man : 
Now see where you wish to locate ; pick out 
your land ; here is your horse, or here are 
your cattle. This should be done as soon as 
they return from school, if possible. They 
must at any rate be at once provided with 



work. As long as their minds are occupied- 
and they sec a chance before them, they are 
not apt to go back to their Indian ways. 

" How many such marriages did you bring 
about at Devil's Lake?" 

We didn't have one girl who left that 
school who did not marry one of our young 
men from our school, or one of our appren- 
tices. The sisters always made it a point to 
persuade the trirls to remain in the school 
till they married. Then they would accom- 
pany them to their home, and see that it was 
fitted up. Whencvcrwc found any pressure 
from the parents, when they came, saying. 
My daughter has been three or four years at 
school, my wife is getting old. and I want 
her to come home, we knew that what they 
wanted was to sell her to some Indian. So 
we knew the only hope for the girls was in 
marrying them to some of our educated and 
civilized young men. If they returned to 
the camp, they would return to their Indian 
life. Those who married we established, 
giving each couple 160 acres, wagons and 
cattle. We settled no two on one quarter- 
section. 

" What is their title? Are they sure not 
to be driven out?" 

Prettyjsure, as far as the 
tern allows* The fee i 
the title ir»he Indians. 

The firstrmarriagc we arranged at Devil's 
Lake was in 1877. When I left, in Septem- 
ber, 1881, there were filtecn couples; now* 
there arc many more; there have been two \ 
or three a year, and they arc increasing. The ~* 
girls were able to read and write, and were 
instructed in household duties. We had 
one girl whose mother was a worthless W 
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1 could find sTgood 
young man tor tier. 1 nc only onc/l cjould 

think of was . I talked to hicr/ab^t it. 

He said he had been thinking oi^marrying 
for about :i month. It rath«r took Itkn by 
surprise, but he liked the idea. \So did she, 
and they were married the next Sunday. , 
George Albert, the first to marry in 1877, 
was my assistant blacksmith. In 1S79 ' 
moved him out to the grist-mill. He runs 
it himself, and has full charge of it, receiving 
all the logs that come in. He is an educated 
young man, and all the Indians respect his 
character and his wife. They take his ad- 
vice. He has a nice house, with a floor and 
everything comfortable. All but three of 
the fifteen young men were farmers. Their 
houses are of hewed logs, with pine floors, 
shingle roofs and two windows. The In- 
dians get out the logs and put them up ; the 
agents furnish them. There are 180 of these 
houses at Devil's Lake Agency; twenty-five 
have two rooms, half of them have two sto- 
ries. The rest have one room, with a 
little storm shed, where, in summer, they 
put their stove. The Indians there are very 
industrious and thrifty. They bring their 
logs to the mill — oak logs, hard to cut— and 
build thcir*houses and sheds. 

The treaty of 1867 with the Sisscton and 
Wapeton Sioux gave the Indians certain ar- 
ticles on certain conditions, discretionary 
with the agent. The deserving were to be 
rewarded. We made use of this power. 
That is why those Indians advanced so/ra- 
pidly. It is the only kind of treaty that 
should be made. Under the other kind, an 
Indian agent cannot possibly do as much to 
advance the Indians. When Government! 
fulfils its share of the treaties, Indians can 
easily be managed, but that is seldom done. 
Long Shoulder said to Gov. Edmunds, of 
Dakota, a commissioner in the last treaty to 
give up more of their lands : " Before you 
ask me for any more lands, go back and 
tell the Great Father to fulfil the promises /' 
he has made me before*. The Indians always/ 
remember the treaties. f 
' "What advantage has a house over a 
tepee." v 
Great advantage. It is not so exposed to 
the weather, and has to be kept cleaner, and 
keeps the Indian from wandering. Those 
who haven't been to school don't know at 
first how to tacke care of one and keepfit at 
the right temperature, and thereCis a danger. 
They can't get thc^c, lodge above a certain 
temperature, the heaVescapes, but in* the 
houses they sit round aWove till the perspi- 
tation is rolling off them, and then go out 
id take cold. So, in all the cabins at De- 
ls Lake, I furnished them brick to* have 
a chimney and open fireplace for ventilation. 
I gave a man five dollars to build each chim- 
ney. 

Would it be well to teach our boys to 
lay brick?" 

Very well. It is agood brick country. It 
is the duty of the agents and his police to 
inspect the houses. At Devil's Lake they 
were as clean as the white settlers. 

In 1876, on the visit of the Inspector, \ 
took him to see Chief Wanita. We found 
the family at dinner, seated round a table 
spread with a nice white cloth, and set with 
nice dishes. The Inspector was astonished. 
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The first point is to get them a house— next 
a barn or stable. I make it a rule, 11 an In- 
dian sets a house and a barn, to give mm a 
wagon and cattle-j-then if he goes to work 
well a plough andTiarrow. . 1 

Another good influence of the house is 
that it equalizes the labor of the sexes. 
When a tepee is to be put up, ar .Indian wo- 
man 'shoulders the wood and brings Ui^ 
When a house is to be bu.lt. the man goes 
to the woods, cuts the logs, and hauls them 
home. A.great point is to cut the hair. 
That proclaims the intention to live l.kea 
white man and act mdependen ly of the 
chiefs. When a man cuts his ha.r, the chiet 
can't "boss" him. I had a few young men 
who cut their hair in 1876-the rest held-out 
tanner. I took several of the prominent 
ESS men. Iron Heart, Little Fish, Sh.fto, 
Ind others, down to St Mfc to «* 
SiMcy-always a warm friend of the Indians 
— Bishop Grace and Father Ravoo. 1 
wanted them to cut their ha.r first, but .only 
Iron Heart would, though they all proved 
me to assist in putting down the Medicine 
Dance. The Medicine man always opposes 
civilization. He knows his power; will be 
gone. The Indians were much benefited 
ly the visit. On my return. announced 
that any Indian who attempted to get up a 
Medicine Dance would be struck from the 
rations and any chief I would depose. I 
Son heard thai Splashing Water and one 
other were going to get up a dance I sent 
for him. and kept him over night to talk 
with him. He left all right, but ,n four 
-days I heard that the dance was going on 
He had promised it to h.s friends, and had 
to give i£ he thought. He didn't come near 
me for weeks. At last he came and sa.d. 
-" •m going to do something to please you. 
I'm going to have my hair cut. George 
Albert who was our barber, was much 
plS. Splashing Water went off, but 
soon came back saying. "The Indians wont 
1.. w anioni? them any more— they say 
• m Twl\™n % "All right." I said. "HI 
find you work at the agency, and by and by 

T'" ^ S'™ %&2&3L had 
Later on. 1 announced that those who cut 
their hair should'havc a new hat free, un- 
der the treaty we issued "ration ™ e <-*» 
for work done ; for one thousand rails cut, a 
*5 check. We issued rations twice a year 
I got 180 of them that spring to cut their 
, hair for a new hat and overalls. Little I ' .sh, 
one of the head chiefs of the Sissetons, held 
out alone time, but he was a great friend of 
Mrs McEoughlin, and at last he said to her 
_•■ Here is my hair-there isn't much of it. 
but vou can have what there is." . 

" What proportion of the tribe cut their 
ha' "" 



That winter he cut 2,000 rails. When any 
Indians came along where he was working 
he hid his axe in the woods. Now he is 
proud to be seen working, and we are proud 
of him. We say Cannot Indians be civil- 
ized? The year he-left Devil's Lake, after 
getting in his crop of wheat from fifty acres 
Tie had several sacks more than he needed 
e ui„ «...„ ,«,... .nrffwwlliemawavtottie 



. little 



lie naa several sacks nioic una ™ 

for his own use. and gave them away to the 
poor. ... j. 

In August, 1874. I was authorized to dis- 
tribute 14 milch cows and 14 calves. When 
I left, the herd numbered considerably over 
300. This shows, they had not destroyed 
but had taken care of them. 

I recently examined the schools at that 
agency. They are still conducted by the 
Sisters. They have 94 children, and 18 are 
in another boy's school, 114 children under 
instruction, the whole population being less 
than i.ooo. 

As for Standing Rock. I came here when 
Sitting Bull and his followers were brought 
in and transferred fro'm the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of the Interior. 1 
was transferred to take charge of them. 
Each one of them is anxious to better his 
condition. Many wear the white-mans 
dress, and cut their hair. Thcw have a po- 
lice force, headed by the one who is sa.d to 
have killed the last man of Custer s com- 
mand Sitting Bull and his followers have 
been more sinned against than sinning. 
T " What power did you get over the chiefs . 
I never yet granted an Indian a favor 
through a chief. The Indian must come to 
me directly. 1 wanted to make the tr.be. as 
far as possible, a democracy. It is well to 
recognize the chiefs; in some matters you 
can do a great deal through them. 1 give 
them precedence by courtesy, but not in 
rights. I speak to them first in a crowd. 

•• Don't they deserve precedence by char- 
acter ? " , _ 

Not always. They have influence, lhcy 
hold office by common consent. It may be 
hereditary, but must be confirmed by con- 
sent and may be held by that alone. Wanita 
was 'hereditary chief. Little Fish gained his 
nosition bv skill and courage in hunting. He 
the head man, and the ablest, of the Sissc- 
ns. Inheritance helps, but one must be 
rong enough to hold it. ... 
■• We read of trouble from consulting the 
chiefs alone in treating with the tribes. 

you consider the consent .of the 
tough as to the land qu 



pocket." close to the garrison, 
exposed to its temptations. That summer 
I couldn't do much. Supplies had been sent 
for them, and got as .far as St. Paul's :--six 
yoke of oxen, six wagons. $2,500 worth of 
agricultural implements, aud milch cows- 1 
took the carpenter, a cook (a coloFed boy), 
the store-keeper who had been long among 
Indians, and started for St. Paul— five hund- 
red miles away. I drove north-west, right 
across the region where the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad now runs. The land was looked 
on then as worthless. It was full of blue 
cranes; level, low, and apparently and, 
though now known as one of the finest agri- 
cultural regions. When the Post of Fort 
Totten was established there, in 1875. they 
never grew their own vegetables. The cli- 
mate is changing there— there is no question 
of it. In 1871 not a particle of rain lcll I rom 
July to September. The next year was as 
dry, and the grasshoppers came. In 73. 74 
and '75. they had good crops; and in Jb. 
- - few grasshoppers. The rain fall 



which in spirit would give such power. There' 
is also an act of Congress which, : in direct 
violation of the treaty, says that "there must 
be a certificate of the Agent on all vouch- 
ers saying that the Indian receiving that 
ration had labored for himself or for others, 
unless he was infirm or aged." This is in 
accordance with the spirit of the treaties, 
but it is against the letter. The Commis- 
sioner is well disposed, and an Agent work- 
ing judiciously, in this direction.would doubt- 
less be upheld. 



History of the Colored Troops. 

Col. J. T. Wilson of NorMtk. Va. author 
of Emancipation, is soon to put into press the 
history of the Colored Troops in the Ameri- 
can Wars. In keeping with the progress 
which the Colored people are making, we are 
glad to find men among them toiling in the 
literary field, stimulating race pride, which 



The railroad brings work 
and opens farms. ' 

" That's where they plow two furrows a 
day, isn't it— plow on one line till noon, and 
then back in the evening ?" 

Oh. we tell bigger stories than that— that 
the farmers sow out and harvest back. 

" How do you regard the present reserva- 
tion system ?" 

It is the only safe policy for the present — 
the only safety tor the Indians. 
" What should be the objective point? 
The objective point should be to give the 
Indians farms, inalienable for twenty-five 
years. Then, after the Indians are provided 
with land, cattle and crops enough for them- 
selves and their children, open up the reser- 
vation for settlement, the proceeds from the 
sale of the land being laid up as a sinking 
fund for emergencies. The Indians will be a 
burden on the whites if not taxed. Tax 
them but let the Government pay their taxes 
for, say. ten years. Then throw the personal 
tax on them. Government paying the land 
tax for. say fifteen years more. Then, throw 
all upon them. Let the vote go with the 
land, educating them in preparation for it. 
There is no question of their capability lor 
it I rfevervet met an Indian who could 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 

Dr. C. C. OlMSTEAD. Milwaukee. Wis,, 
says; "I have 'used it in my practice ten 
luable nerve tonic." 
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Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 
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The largest number at Devils Lake Agen- 
cy at anv time was 1,080; 180 had their 
hiir cut the first spring; that was about half 
the adult males. „ 
'• How many families were there . 
There were =80 families, o which I got 
180 into log houses; the rest lived in tepees 
and brush huts in winter and went out on 
the hills in the spring, though all planted 
some corn - Since I left, most of the rest are 

in houses. ».,^„„h.h in 

After three or four years I succeeded n 
getting the Indians located on separate 
claims, so that none were within three or 
four miles of the agency. Then I got a 
teacher. They were very superstitious 
against a teacher at first. 1 got four Sisse- 
toV. children only. The same night the In- 
dians got up a Medioine Dance and initiated 
several young boys of only nine or ten years 
—an unheard of thing— to present a solid 
front against this enemy of the Indian as 
they thought the teacher. In September 1 
finally got fifteen children into school, and 
hired an Indian to run after them when they 
ran away I got no assistance from the par- 
ents. In eighteen months-the fall of 75— 
we began to feel on a safe foundation. The 
Sister, the matron, got the confidence of the 
Indian women by looking after the sick. 
Our physician, the acting physician ot tne 
' military post, went with her to visit them. 
Very few were converted the first year; the 
second year prejudice began to die out One 
man. who had seven children, brought us 
another, not his own. and said. " Here is an 
orphan ; you may try your hand on him. 11 
he dies, it is no matter ; if he l.vcs.you may 
have my children." : . 

In 1871 we had 180 families living in 
houses ; all had crops of wheat ; one had 80 
acres under cultivation, by his own indus- 
try He was one who had fled from Minne- 
sota after the outrages of 1862-in which he 
was implicated. HVhame is Shifto. We 
point to him now with oridc. He came into 
' the agency to visit a relative, and was in- 
duced to attend one of our councils, but 
kept outside. He heard through the win- 
dow some advice we were giving the In- 
dians, telling them it was not so very diffi- 
cult to get out a few rails and make a fence. 
He said to his wife, " 1 believe I will try the 
white man's road." 



that the voice of. the chief — 

of the people. A chief often speaks right 
against his own ideas, to represent those of 
his people. He is loyal to h.s constituents. 
We arcgrailu.illv Invoking down the muu- 
ence of the chiefs. In general the business 
of the agent is to weaken the power of the 
chief, and treat him and every Indian on his 
individual merit. 

An Indian Agent wants to be as wise as a 
serpent and harmless as a dove; be a 
shrewd man of business ; marry the young^ 
bury the old; fight the whisky traders and 
the chief, father all the 
wn general public prcju- 



." How do the relations of white men with 
the tribe affect it ?" 

A "squaw-man" isone who marries an In- 
dian woman after merely the Indian fash- 
ion. There are none now at Devil's Lake. 
My predecessors made all marry legally, or 
leave. But I found their families drawing 
rations— a baby drawing the same as a man, 
you know,— and I thought it a shame for 
'the Government to be supporting these 
white men's families, though about half a 
dozen of them were good men, working to 
help provide for their families. There were 
twenty-three in all. So I requested, and got, 
an order to remove them from the reserva- 
tion, which I did, giving them from January 
to May to move. 

" What do you think of the Indian po- 

I cannot speak too highly of the Indian 
police, for results of order and discipline, it 
properlv armed and commanded. 

" What of the order to disarm them ? 
it was wrong. Three out of the thirty on 1 
the Standing Rock reservation, when dis- 
irmed by Secretary Teller, pulled off their 
coats and resigned. They felt as any white 
man would, and they "had reason to. It 
weakened them against those they were ex- 
pected to keep in order, both white men 
and Indians, for liny were not disarmed. 
Putting responsibility on an Indian makes a 
man of him. I told the Secretary that I had 
never known an instance of an Indian po- 
liceman turning his gun against the United 
States I have never known or heard of 
such a case in all the fifteen Agencies of the 
Sioux, since the organisation of the Indian 
police among them in rj.78. 

I went to Devil's Lake as blacksmith and 
engineer, July 1st, 1871,'with Agent Forbes. 
The first year the Agent made a position for 
me as Superintendent of the Agency. I 
learned my Indian at that time. I found 
them wild Indians. They were all huddled 



would soon look after an Indian 
vote, and he will learn who are his friends. 

"How long should it take to get the Indi- 
ans established on their lands?'' 

I am not afraid to say that, at Standing 
Rock I could get every Indian ready for 
voting in live years. There arc now 3.S00 
there, and Sitting Bull with his Indians are ; 
going there in the spring. They are wild 
out well disposed. If I am supported by 
Government, I can get them to be in the 
main self-supporting. Now. Government 
e ives them seventy-live per cent, of support. 

ars I would reduce it to, say. from 
thirty to forty; in five, years more to half of 
that. I n twenty years, to put it at the outside 
thev would be entirely self-supporting. It 
could be the same everywhere under similar 
conditions. . , 

■• What do you think of stock raising for 
the Indians?' 

Agent McGillicuddy has done well with it 
at Pine Ridge. I think.howevcr. that farm- 
ing is better than grazing, when it can be 
carried out. The herder's life is intermedi- 
ate nearer the wild state. It may be the 
first step in some places. But I would 
advocate, whenever possible, settling them 
on small homesteads at once, for herders arc 
nomadic ; a homestead is an anchor. 

I believe that the Dakota Indians, gener- 
ally, are now just right for work. The Pa- 
cific Road has cut their country in two. Sit- 
ting Bull brought back reports of hard times 
in the British Possessions, and the Indians 
see that those who stayed at home are 1 
the best off. Thev see the necessity of 
cepting work and education, and they are 
ready for it. 

I could not have done the work at Devil 
Lake Agency, if I had not had the power of 
withholding the rations, and giving them on 
good behavior. At Devil's Lake and Sissc- 
ton more progress has been made than at 
any other Agency. It is the result of this 
power, and of taking advantage of it. 

« How is it that this power is had there, 
and not elsewhere ?" 

These Indians, the Sissetons and Wape- 
ton Sioux, were fugitives from justice, after 
the massacres of 1862, in Minnesota. They 
are the only bands of Sioux ever thoroughly 
conquered, and it has been a good thing for 
them. Government made its own terms 
with them. An article in the treaty reads 
thus : ' " All articles issued to Indians shall 
be issued only in payment for work which 
has been performed by the Indian for the 
benefit of the tribe or the Agency.' 

" Can anything of the kind be done at 
other Agencies."? 

Only by disregarding the treaty, for the 
good of the Indian. There is an article in 
the treaty of 1876, on compulsory education. 



Farmers and others desiring a genteel, 
lucrative agency business, by which $5 to $20 
a day can be earned, send address at once, on 
postal, to H. C. Wilkinson & Co.. 165 Ful- 
ton Street. New York. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

IN INEBRIETY. 

Dr. C- S. Ellis, Wabash. Ind.. says; "1/ 
prescribed it for a man who had used into.*- 
icants to excess for fifteen years, but during 
t he last two years has entirely abstained. He 
thinks the Acid Phosphate is of much bene- ^ 
(it to him." 



PRIVATE B0A3DIW HOUSE, 

near Normal School. 
HAMPTON, VA. 

The Bubucrlbor takes pleaauro in announcing to 
the friends of the School in the N'orth. that he will o- 
pen his house, with increased accommodations, on or 
about the i 

FIRST OF A VHIL, 
prepared to entertain about twenty (20) guests in a 

is beautifully L^. 
the School, and 8 
cannui. uu excelled. Refeiu by perimsBion w tue irnu- 
cipal or Treasurer of the Hampton N. and A Institute. 
Address 

DANIEL F. COCK, 
Hampton, 



> F. & A M., R.A M., andK. 



RUSTY MASON 

NEEDS THEM. 

SEPARATE RITUALS 

or Each, in Cypher, with Key, Pocket 

FORM, MOROCCO AND GILT F0R$2.00. 
Other Books, Jewelry and Goods as per 
catalogue, address, 

masonic jqook aoesci, 
'. 14s Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 
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Sentiments for Recitation. 

•In oratory as in every other art. there is 
nn excellence without labor. The two great 
orators of antiquity studied eloc ution as an 
art Demosthenes, whose voire was weak, 
'whose articulation was defective and whose 
ered. after an unsuccessful 
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Ten Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals. 

SIXTH LESSON. 



j would rather fl : 



e with his dog than turn hi 
mil go to the hospital. I a 
. when thev found how mu. 



speech in 
assembly 



wlji h he had been hissed from the j 
w# persuaded by an actor whom 
> undertake the study of elocution; f 



I Edinburgh, 



slrucliim from the 1> 
has also bet 



, proved that by 
nost formidable 
: . With Cicero ! "hi <« 

isited Asia : 
orators, ajid to 
aelicrs. 

This science has also neon studied by En- 
gland's most eminent orators. Mr. Pitt learn- 
id elocution under the tuition of hiseloi|uenl 
lather, of one of whose speeches fox said 
•■ The orator of anliquilv w ould have admired 
probably, would have envied it." The cast 
of Sheridan is still more striking. I le cami 
to that Parliament which was adorned by ; 
Burke. 'and which owned the sway of con- 
summate orators like Fox and Pitt. Uul 
Sheridan had studied the elocution of thi 
stage; his father had been his teacher, anc 
|>jtt himself wilted under his eloquence. Il 
at the close of one of his ccU/tS 



And love Its c*UH, 
Dare to he kind rind imp. 
OW« each dumb tiling Ita din-. 
Will tlii'lll Inlovetnjoil 
By Und's own laws. 

THK I mo. 
[TO Ik: read to pupils liy Primary Teachers, j 
In iK;8a funeral procession entered the 
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e-vard 



the 



itland. It was the funeral of 
anil the chief mourner who fol- 
lowed the hearse was the poor man's dot;. 

After the funeral, all the human friends ol 
this poor man went to their homes, but the 
dog would not leave his master s grave. Day 
alter day people trieil to get the dog away, 
but he would keep coming back to his mas- 
ters grave. Finally, these daily visits became 
known through tlie city, and the ncighbi 



I fed tin 
wcnlllc 



him shelter 



id the Lord I': 



cold 
■ Mayor ..( 



to his death in 1S7- 
■ighborhaiod of his n 



glad to 

he loved the dog. they let the dog go into 
the hospital with him. 

It is very cruel to keep dogs in the house 
all the time. They want to run and play just 
as much as boys do. and if kept in the house 
all the time will soon become sick. They 
should always have a comfortable place cold 
nights, and plenty of good water as often as 
thev want it. and they should not befell so 
often 'as to make them fat and unhealthy. 
And when, because of old age and sickness, 
their lives become painful and it is necessary 
to kill them, then they should always be 
killed instantly, without knowing that they 
are going to he killed, and without pain. 
And we should always be very careful to 
speak kindly to dogs unless they have done 
wrong, for there is no animal that suffers 
more when spokc^ to unkindly, or that is 
more happy when spoken kindly to. And I 
think we ourselves are always made happier 
by doing acts of kindness to these friendly 
creatures. 

Many things I should be glad to tell you 
about dogs, lint it would make this lesson 
too long. 



Agriculture. 
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t fretful and .11 

e things like men ; hut remember, 
that there are a thousand dangers 
nil from which your prudence can- 
not save you. Doyourbest; andthencom- 
fort yourself with the thought that you have 
done vour best. Do to-day's duty, light to- 
day's temptation ; and do not weaken and 
distract yourself by looking forward to thing's 
you cannot see, and could not understand if 
you saw. 1 Iocs' fretting make us in the least 
more industrious ? On the contrary, I know 
ol nothing which cripples and hinders like 
anxiety." — Charles Ki/igstey. 

True courage comes by faith. There is 
a courage which does not come hy faith. 
There is a brute courage which comes from 
hardness of heart, from stupidity, obstinacy, 
or anger : which does not see tlanger. or does 
not feel pain.-„.Thai is the courage of the 
brute. One does not blame it or call il wrong. 
It is gocd in its place, as all natural things 
are which God has made. Il is good enough 
for the brute, but il is not good enough for 
the man. Vou cannot trust it in man. And 
the more a man is what a man should be. 

t it. The more mind and 
,n has. so as to be abli 



dv. the llarroness Hurdelt Coutts. caused a 
monument to be built lor him near the cn- 
iranec to the Gray Friars' Church-yard, and 
it will probably stand hundreds of years to 
tell the people of Edinburgh about this faith- 
ful dog. 4 

And now let us see what dogs do for us. 
I In the cold northern countries where there 
are no horses or oxen, dogs are used to draw 
I the sleds oyer the ice and snow. In other 
■ oountrics. they are used to bunt wolves and 
other wild animals, and sometimes io fol- 
low bad men who have committed crimes. 
In countries where large numbers of sheep 
I are raised, thev guard the sheep, keeping off 
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ossibh 
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. it would 
■ep sheep if there wen 
in. In some places i 
. without dogs, to pro 
ultry from foxes am 

11 fives have been saved I 



What can 
oil Id not le 

Who caused a monument to be built foi 
liis dog. and where ? 

What are dogs used for in Northern 1 
ries. and why* 
What are they used for In other 
Mention some of the ways in which the 
ave saved human lives ? 
What can v.. 11 
ailed " A incinhi 



can you tell about the family that 
•ar being burned ill the night, and 
r family that came near dying from 



/'//,• interests .if agriculture deserve more 
attention /root I lie I lorernuienl than tlley have 
vet received. " I lie farms 0/ the I nited Slates 
'afford homes anil employment for more than 
one-half our people, ami fnrnisli much the 
largest port of our exports, 
men! tights our coasts for li 
mariner* and the beltefil of 
should give to the litter of the soil the lights 
of practical science and experience. 

I IMKK A. GaKKIRI.U. 

Feeding. Watering and Driving a 
Horse. 

There are hundreds, perhaps we may say 
thousands, of persons in our towns and cities, 
who go into the country for a few days, 
weeks, oreven months, in the summer season, 
yvho know little or nothing about the proper 
manner of feeding, watering and driving a 
horse, and yet ate often desirous.- and some- 
times are obliged to perform this duty. e In 
undertaking it. owing to their ignorance of 
such matters, they frequently greatly injure 
their horse, and occasion!}' cause it's death. 
It is for such persons we give below a few- 
brief bints as to general management which, 
if closely followed, will save, them doing in- 
jury, and pYrhaps incurring a considerable 
loss; causing them much pain instead of 
pie 



We shall 1 
proper 



• describe tin- 
be given to the 



eties of 
nal. (or 



ould require 
hall simply say that, whatever this is\ tiled 
iltion at night should be twice as large as 
1 the morning or at noon. The horseuias 
hen plenty of lime during the night to'di- 
esl his food, and give him" strength for his 
,-ork during the day. If he is fed too freely 
1 the morning and at noon, his stomach be- . 
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dogs had not jumped 
In 
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id pulled them out. 



I.ondo 



the less he 



bottc 



land, about elev 
the water and . 
good dog dove 
him up. and brought him safe to the 
Some of us gave money to buy a be; 
collar for this dog. and on it we had wi 
" A manlier of Hie Royal Humane So 
Sometimes, dogs save shipwrecked saili 
swimming with ropes from the wreck 
shore. 



1 the 



the 



foresee danger, the more 
his brute courage giving way. To go through 
with a difficult or dangerous undertaking, a 
man wants more than brute courage. Me 
wants spiritual courage — the courage which 
comes by faith. He needs to have faith in 
what he is doing; to be certain that he is do- 
ing his duty, to be certain that he is doing 
right; certain that right will conquer; cer- 
tain that he will either conquer honorably or 
fail honorably. In a word, to have true 
' courage, man needs faith in God." 

—Charles Kingsley. 



grand 



virtue which a young man 
e is truthfulness. 1 believe, 
with Plato, that 'a lie is hateful both to Gods" 
and men.' Whoever in any special act is 
studious to make an outward show to which 
no inward substance corresponds, is acting a 
lie which may help him out of a present dif- 
ficulty; but. like gilded brass, will be found 
out in due season. Plated work will never 
stand the wear and tear of life like the gen- 
uine metal. All flimsy, shallow, superficial 
work is a lie of yvhich a man ought to be 
ashamed."— John Stewart Blackic. ■ , 

Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

As a Xerve Food. 
I)K. J. W. Smith Wellington. 0„ says : "I 
have used it advantageously in impaired 
nervous supply." ^ 



The Best Reading. 

Every family that desires to provldu foi 



■i.l.- ..n.- tlinWml arliel.-nn lojm- nflni.-n-t. anec- 
lor.-s, skWli^Df travel, j m h. |m//.l.-.-. liieeleiits. 

Iau,e,rmis«iid pathetic. It cornea every week. In 
..ml-m-lT MMiata* Ma to emphatically a paper 

for the whole family. 
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They have saved many lives of persons 
who have been almost frozen or buried un- 
der the snow. In one case I know of. three 
little children at Gloucester, Mass.. going 
home from school in a great snow-storm 
)f ' lost their way and were co; 
and would have died if ; 
found them. 

And then dogs guard our houses in the 
night when we are all asleep, and drive off 
robbers antl other bad people, or il bad peo- 
ple try to get in. thev bark and awaken us. 
Only a short time ago. I knew of a case in 
yvhich a whole family would have been burned 
to death in their bouse, in the night, if the 
dog had not barked and waked them ; and 
of another case in which a whole family 
would have died in the night from coal-gas, 
which was coining out of a stove, if the dog 
had\not barked and waked them. 

There are many books filled with stories 
about the good things dogs hav 



done, and 

many othe"r books might lie filled with other 
stories just as good. They have always been 
the friends and companions of human be- 
ings, and arc generally, when kindly treated, 
very 'kind to children. A great writer of 
books named Cnvier. whp has studied this 
whole subject, thinks that men could spare 
any other animal belter than they could 
spare dogs. 

Some dogs that have been badly treated 
become cross and dangerous. Some men 
and boys treat them cruelly, but when they 
have been treated kindly, I think they are 
almost alway s kind. Some of the greatest 
and best men that have ever lived have been 
very' fond of dogs; such men as Sir Walter 
Scott and Sir Edwin Laudseer. And poor 
men often find them their best friends. A 
poor, sick, colored man. sometime ago, 
travelled on foot hundreds of miles lo the 
hospital at Louisville, Kentucky, to see if he 
could get cured, having with him his- dog. 
Hut when they told him he must abandon 
Ilis dog and turn him into the street, because 
they would not have anfdog in the hospital, 
the' poor mafi took the dog in his arms, and 
with tears funning down his face, said he 



What can you tell about the poor colored 
man at the Louisville (Kentucky) hospital? 

Why should dogs not he kept in the house 
all the time? 

What should dogs have all the time? 

When, through sickness and old age. life- 
has become painful to them, how should they 
be killed ? 

•Why should we speak kindly 10 dogs? 
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hes of swee 
Her eves with promises are beaming, 

Her smiles will rapture bring. 
The sun-light from her hair is streaming-- 
Thrice welcome, lovely Spring! 

She brings us gifts, the royal maiden. 

Fair flowers to deck the hills; 
With primroses her arms are laden. 

Bluebells and daffodils. 
Pale crocuses have come before her, 

Wild birds her welcome sing; 
Ten thousand longing hearts adore her— 

The gray world's darling, Spring. 



Some Poor Boys. 

|ohn Adams.second President of the Uni- 
ted States, was the son of a farmer of very 
moderate means. The only start he had was 
a good education. 

Andrew Jackson was born in a log hut in 
North Carolina, and was raised in the pine 
woods for which that State is famous. 

James K*. Polk spent the earlier years of 
his life helping to dig a living ( 
in North ^Carolina. He was aft 
in a coitntry store. 

Millard Fillmore was the son of a New- 
York farmer, and his home was a very hum- 
ble one He learned the business of a clothier. 

James Buchanan was born in a small toyvn 
among the Alleghany mountains. His father 
cut the logs and built his own honse in what 
was then a wilderness. 

Abraham Lmeoln was the son of a very 
poor Kentucky farmer, and lived in a log 
cabin until he was twenty-one years of age. 

Andrew Johnson was apprenticed to a tailor 
at the age of ten years by his widowed mother. 
He was never able to attend school, and pick- 
ed up all the education he ever had. 

Gen. Grant lived the life of a common boy 
in a common house on the banksof the Ohio 
river until he was seventeen years of age. 

James A. Garfield was born in a log cabin. 
He worked on a farm until he was strong 
enough to use carpenter's tools.when he learn- 
ed the trade. He afterward worked on the 
canal.— The 1 'out Its instructor. 
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yy work without rendering him 
iry. In any event, when 
be stable, either in the me 
n. he should be driven thei 
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two or three times. On the 
second mile he may be driven faster, and-lhe 
third prrt up to his' full natural s()ced. unless 
it is yen' hot weather, and in this 
must still be continued at. rat 
A horse of good spirit feels 



first take 



hi: 



.l.ible 



gay 



he has been standing idle 
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low gait. 
■rlVlnit 



often ; 




it is absolutely 1 
on a full stom'ac 
give him broke 
the heaves. 

In driving, especially if the weather be / 
pretty hot. it is best to stop and give the l, 
horse three or four quarts of water every* 
two hours, .and be careful that this water is 
not too cold. A horse wants to drink as 
does under tlle'saule cirrum- 
s of exercise, and if watered often it is 
the more grateful antl refreshing to hint :' he 
does not want to take nearly so much at a 
time, and he is thus kept from over-filling 
his stomach ami bringing on a dangerous 
ache. He can then also be immediately 
started again without injury, for traveling 
on immediately after drinking prevents this. 

When brought home from a drive, if the 
horse is hot or much fatigued, let him drink'' 
three or four quarts of tepid water, hut not 
be allowed to eat anythinguntil he has stood 
in his stall from a half to a full hour, or 
sometimes more, and fully rested ; then he . 
may be given four quarts more water and ' 
some hav. After eating a little of this, he 
should have his ration of grain, and a short 
time after eating this he may drink all the 
water he desires, which will not be much af- 
ter the previous frequent waterings. In all 
cases see that the yvater is not over cold, 
such as comes from a deep yvcll or close f 
gushing spring. 1/ 

If a horse in returning to his stable after a 
hot drive is immediately allowed to drink as 
much cold water as he craves, or if permitted s 
to stand in yvater or in a very muddy place, 
he will be pretty certain to get foundered, 
which will greatly injure him for work 
through life, antl perhaps render hif "* 
worthless. . 

When a horse is put up. unless/rather hot, 
don't allow him lo be placed in a draft. .Op- 
posite door* anil windows must be closes 10 
prevent this. If the weather be cool, blanket 
him till his coat has dried and he has be- 
come cool. The blanket may then be taken 
otf, antl the hor 
clean. — Christ ia 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

In Dyspepsia. 
FRANCIS. 11 ATKINS, A. A. Surgeon. 
V. S. A. says ; " for dyspepsia, whether in 
the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility 
and in night swealsofconsuniption.it has com- 
monly given speedy benefit and some of my 
army friends are quite enthusiastic about it. ' 
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THE HYGEIA HOTEL 



) 

Queen St.. 

HAMPTON. VA., 

This newly furnished and el- 
egant modern Hotel, 

is now open for the reception of Guests. 
This Hotel supplies 8 want long felt in 
Hampton, combining, as it does in 
its management. 

Civility, Cleanliness well-pre- 
pared Food, and Spacious , 
Bed Chambers, 

Coupled with 
MODERATE CHARGE S. 
These are the features by which the Pro 
prietor trusts to receive the patronage of the 
traveling public. 

To secure rooms an early application 
would be desirable. To families liberal ar- 
rangements would be made. 

I REFERENCES I 

Don. S. 0. Armstrong, Principal H. 8. and A. 1 . 
Capt Wm. Thompson. Treasurer Nat. Mil Hon» 
B. BARNARD, Propr. 





Jituated one hundred yard, from Fort Monroe, at the confluence of lb.- 
CI, S«S. Bay and Hai^p.on Uoad. briBgtta ,M .point • 'and lying 
westward between tin. Capes of Virginia, about ^ « e ™ 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all passenger steamers ru. nn j. g «d'rom IUO» 
cities touch at the pier, going and ^^^^S^fS ' 
onlv twenty rods from the Hotel, which is substant.allv built _an«M com 
foriabl, furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic passe, g, ""W^SXr^SiSS 
electric bells or Crelirhton'B Oral Annunciator in ail rooms at . 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and closets on every Boor, , Wltn lue mo i p 
feet system of drainage of any Hotel or any pobUc boUd ng n he country. 
A»are 8 ortrnrtlH M1 l,a.,,r, r ,,k : .rn.v^ 

way to Florida or the North, tins house, w til accom sjju u i r 

guests presents W—f^SS'Z during tie to father ov 

summerresort or ^*^SS^m»*3.» (of ''which there are over 

ab ng the mos ^"^'^'"^^ The climate of Old Point Com- 
to U "in™,, Xd or 1 Kb r t ■ "iSterfal f«»r. oMtlMy «»*■»»». 
The record 'ft e M.-leorlogiral Observatory for the past ten years show 
I aJeZe e. I, ■ rature of fy deg., 74 deg., 70 deg. in summer 70 deg., 
, ,w 40 in , utainn; 44 deg., 44 deg. in winter; and 4S deg., 

'- ' ,,.„ f,,r «„,•■„» The invigorating atmosphere and mild tern- 

ptrlture hef, fe edaU "adapted to that class who seek the genial winters 
P I 4, , f,,,l cool summers ..( tho North. For sleeplessness and uer- 
1„L. delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of the 

ocean wa,e r I ng upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed. 
Windows am nios, healthful soporificea of the Hygeia. 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish. 

PURE PM AM OILS 

ram, diss, iihisis, m. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds. 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOM1NB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A tine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge 



All orders prAiptly attended to 

Thanking the I'Bdie for their generous patronage 
me pa.su 1 snail soil endeavor „y strict attention to 



merit a continuance of ths 



o— So 



For further information address. 



IS THE TRADEMARK FOB 



pjma RWsisi O mlf 

Patent, Steam-Cooked, Selected Grain. 

WHITE DATS. WHITE WHE* r . Mitt Fill. IIMZE. 

Can bo prepared for lb. table In ten minutes. 

The Best and Cheapest Food 

FOR 0*D AND YOUMC 

Be sure you get AB C Brand 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCF.RS. 

Tlie CercalB Manufacturing Co , 83 Murray St., 
New York: City. 
Send for Circulars giving certificates, and 
directions for use. 



I 

22 Light Street, 



OEA1.ER9 IN 

bought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and GAS. * 



H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 

JUST OUT 

A BOOK, FOR EVERY 

Man, Woman and 
Child. 

rr 



J. W. BOYENTON, 

PRACTICAL FAINTER^ 
At the Depot, opposite F. A SchmeW Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Closa connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 



BY JOS. T. WILSON 

In addition It 

"of t& 

poople since Emancpauon. " ;'^"°.5' r t 

Emancipation Monument, in Lincoln 1 arlc 



oVVe your whole time ,.o .he ^'hiess^ No u'fali 

outllt an,l terms free Money made "V, 1 ^* 
honorably. Address Tac« S Co. .Augusta, nam 



L public. Capital | 



ITS COURSE AND PROGRESS FROM 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING- ,481 B. C TO A. D. |87S- 

QUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BEASS j e ^^«»^»^ i '^^XS^ 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THEOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 

SAW MILLS. 
JIJ-Send fob PniCE List. 

REOTER & MALLORT, 
LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 
Wholesale Grocers 

^ —AND— 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 E0AN0KE S0.UAEE, 
5_83. Norfolk, Va. 
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people 



alW t(iBl 

'tTrHjU* opportunities remain Inp^m^ 



increa*« their earnings, and 
wealthy; those who do — * 
jnlties remalr " " 
make money 



their own localities Any one can ilo the w 
orly from the tlret Btart. The business will 
than ten times ordinary wages. Expensive outfit 

Stikhom ft Ca, Portland, Maine. 



$5 tof $3£»AddSL a s , T h S SSrS 

THI8 PAPER SS^ifewnt^rAjfnivSs^u Barcaa 

ft^^^anawii. NEW YC . 




Washington. 

It la a work thuthM long been needed, as .it con- 
tains much valuable Information and data that can 

only be obtained by K and lahonoua reseaicli 

I rough voluminous hialorlea ami eycl.i petltaa. The 
ArraimeOieTd i-, surhlh:,! rvfrl'vlic. iiLfmade ill US 

the date of emauclpiuiou In ally 
Jncoln'a Proclama 

v.llu.iDle, shOWlUK. — .. 
eut leading thinkers and 
rltem ou the vaiul'lty orihe auine. 
The book contains Ml pages : primed In larue. clear 
,e on heavy white |>:i|nr. i* iivadsomely bound 
full clolb. Price SI 50 -post paid, 
ACENTS WANTED, to whom liberal Induce- 
.eiits v. Ill be ollcrcd. Address 

KoltMAI. School Stkam Pima 

Publishers, 

t( Box 10, Hampton Va. 



AUTOMATIC 

WIRE STITCHING 
Machine. 



price $80.00. 



W. H. Hasbrouck, Agent, 
91 Liberty St., New York. 



Hampton Normal and 
cultural Institute 

AT 

Incoroorated In 1870 by special Acl ol General 
Assembly of Virginia: exempt frjin taxation. 
Devoted to the Education of N.uro and Indlsn youth 
in Agriculture ao.l the Mechanic ana, and as 
U-achera of their reapective races, 
a C. Abmstsoso, J- F - B - Marshalu 

Prindpal; TYeoaurar. 

Annual sesaion from October 1st till the mid 
die of June following. 

Terms of adrnissiou: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of Bhort and long diviaion 

Tuition free to all, (provided by friend..) 
Board, etc., ten dollars per month, payable 
monthly, half in cash Slid half in labor; 8,1 
dollars cash, and four dollars in work required 
I of thoBe under 19 years of age. The first year 
is probationary. None under fourteen or over 
twenty-eight years of age need apply. 
I The institution is aided by tlie Slate, buy 
i is anpported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions Besidos State aid and Government help 
for Indians, the sum of $:IO.OOO.OO a year, must 
be raised by contributions, to meet current ei- \ 
penses. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble and are invited from all. 

Tho great need of the institution la a perma 
nent endowment fund. 

Tho Hampton Institute is supported by 
responsible to, no denomination or society, and 
has no paid soliciting agent or machinery what-, 
ever, but depends directly upon the public, ll 
is earnestly Christian in its teachings and In- 
Uuence. . / 

Present attendance, 490 students, of whom 
90 are Indians: average age 18. ^.Negro.boyi 
328 • Negro girlB 170. Indian boys CO; Indian 
girls 33 All but thirty-two board at the In 
stitute : twelve states represented, but chieflj 
Virginia and North Carolina. 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 jiM and dmix U> tht Twtta of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and ' AgricuUural Intitule at Samp- 

ton, Va., the turn of. **j*f* % 



F or further ~ ^ 



......... . 
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Longfdl low's Last Poem. 

TbefpUoWmgisthelutpoem which Mr. Longfellow 
wrote.'Uie revised proofs of which were read by him but 
a few diyi before his death. The poem is entitled, "Mad 
River in the White Mountains, " and represents a colloquy 
between a traveler and the river, the traveler seeking to 
learn the river's song, and to know the reason for its hur- 
ry. The traveler asks : 

Why doest thou wildly rush and roar. 

Mad River; O Mad River? 
Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 
Thy hurrying, headlong waters o'er 

This rocky shelf forever? 

What secret trouble stirs thy- breast ? 

Why all this fret and flurry ? 
Dost thou not know that what is best 
In this too restless world is rest 
from over-work and worry ? 



A brooklet nameless and unknown 

Was I at first, resembling 
A little child, that all alone 
Comes venturing down the stairs of stone. 

Irresolute andtrembling. / 

Later,. by wayward fancies led. 

For the wide world I panted : 
Out of the forest dark and dread 
Across the open fields I fled. 

Like one pursued and haunted. 

I tossed my arms, I sang aloud. 

My voice exultant blending 
With thunder from the passing cloud. 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed. 

The rush of rain descending. 

I heard the distant ocean call, 

Imploring and entreating; 
Drawn onward o'er this rocky wall 
I plunged, and the loud waterfall 

Made answer to the greeting. 

And now. beset with many ills. 

A toilsome life I follow! 
Compelled to carry from the hills 
These logs to the impatient mills 

Below there in the hollow. 

Yet something ever cheers and charms 

The rudeness of my labors ; 
Daily I water with these arms 
The cattle of a hundred farms. 

And have the birds for neighbor);. 

Men call me Mad. and well they may. 

When, full of rage and trouble. 
I burst my banks of sand and clay. 
And sweep their wooden bridge away. 

Like withered reeds or stubble. 

Now go and write thy little rhyme. 

As of thine own creating. 
Thou seest the day is past its prime; 
1 can no longer waste my time: 

The mills are tired of wailing. 



Literature Among the Colored 
People. 



^ For some years past a modest little paper, 
neat in appearance and lively in contents, has 
come to me weekLy from Washington City, 
bearing the name of "The People's Ad- 
vocate. / \ 

The Advocate is edited by I. W. Crom- 
well, who was educated in Philadelphia, hut 
lived in the South as a school teacher for 
some years after the war. 

Recently Mr. Cromwell sent me a strikingly 
interesting sketch of the Kcv. H.. H. Garnet, 
written by Dr. Crummell.the intelligent and 
accomplished colored United States Minister 
to Liberia, whose great "desire it was to be- 
hold the land whence his forefathers had been 
carried away captive, and who died on Afri- 
can soil after a short residence there. About 
the same time, a volume of sermons by Dr. 
Crummell reached me. These sermons arc 
written in excellent style and are instructive 
and interesting. I should advise all colored 
people able to buy books to procure a copy 
of Dr. Crummell's sermons, and would es- 
. pecially commend to careful attention 1 those 
on "The Family andjMarriage." 

Then a remarkable: production came into 
my hands from Mr. Cromwell. This was the 
bound volume of the " Angio-African Maga- 
zine" published in monthly numbers in 1857. 
The list of contributors contains some names 
which of late years have attained wide ce- 
lebrity, among them that of Hon. John M. 
Lamzston, now American Minister to Hayti. 

?ftu\l account of the trial of John Brown 
is printed in the last number, carefully com- 
piled from the Court records and the news- 
paper reports. There are various essays, 
sketches and poems, and a serial of marked 
ability runs through several numbers. •> 

A handsome portrait of Alexander. Dumas, 



whose African descent is well known, orna- 
ments the beginning of the Magazine. The 
whole book is of singular interest as the 
work of people whose mental culture was 
forbidden by vigorous statutes in many of 
the states, while a cruel sentiment on the 
subject long pervaded the Union. Much tal- 
ent is displayed in the volume, and naturally 
enough a wail of sadness breathes through 
its utterances, as each writer felt in his own 
on and for his race the heavy burdens 
of slavery and proscription which then rested 
upon his people. 

Frederick Douglas' narrative of his life and 
times, next attracted my attention. This 
book while telling the story of the writer in 
detail, is a work which its admirable style, 
with its national and human interest, lifts en- 
tirely out of any especial class or race rela- 
tions. Its mission is to instruct and 
entertain mankind. As a history of the anti- 
slavery struggle, and the progress of the 
African race in our land, it is invaluable. 

As these books, all written by Negroes, 
some of whom were born slaves, collect upon 
my table. I can but regard with astonishment 
such evidences of talent and education, from 
a people about whose mental capacity many 
absurd theories h*ve obtained with the 
dominant race, and who were long prohibited 
by our laws from learning to read. 

All over the country, papers are springing 
up edited by colored people. Among those 
I have seen especially worthy of notice, are 
the Methodist Recorder. The People's Ad- 
vocate and the Richmond Star. 

A number of the Recorder fell into my 
hands sometime ago. which contained the 
following hvmn written by the editor. Dr. 
B. T. Tanner. 



My 
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Jesu. 

of Him .shall Of 



Reminiscences of Hawaiian Life. 

BV EDWARD BAILEY. 

Speaking of Kekela and his wife Naomi* 
they . have raised up quite a family of 
children, some of whom are doing well. One 
daughter. Rachel, has been educated at the 
Female Seminary at Makauao. and has mar- 
ried a graduate. 

Rev. E. W. Clark went from Lahainaluna 
to Wailuku, where he resided several years 
in charge of the native church ; then he 
went to Honolulu and was pastor of Ka- 
waiahao church for several years more; 
thence he went to the United States and had 
charge of the publication of Hawaiian books. 
He acted an important part in the revision 
of the Hawaiian Bible now in use. He died 
of sun-stroke in Chicago several years ago. 

Rev. Sheldon Dibble died at Lahainaluna. 
He was never very strong from my first 
acquaintance with him. He was the author 
of several works relating to the islands, some 
of which are quoted as authority. 

Rev. Lorrin Andrews continued in the 
seminary some time after I left; then built a 
house between Lahainaluna and Lahaina. 
where he remained a few years, then went 
to Honolulu, where he became a judge. 

He resided in Nuuanu Valley till his death 
many years afterward. There he completed 
his large Hawaiian and English dictionary. 
He had a great desire to engraft the im- 
provements of other countries on the Ha- 
waiian islands. He initiated copper-plate en- 
graving at Lahainaluna. and several of the 
pupils attained some skill in the art. Some 
respectable maps were executed and were of 
use in the sch mis of the islands. But as no 
one really knew much about the business, it 
rame to an untimely end. 

Through his efforts, the school was sup- 
plied with suitable apparatus. One great 
desire of nis was to originate or develop 
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Ami lui honor* widVpioelfiiin. 

And the iturny Smilhlnnd tribes, 
Lnnjr ri-jiroHclifd « irli l-i-ucI tftbes, 
Oiu then lututaatiwh forth In prais* 
That have COtUU sweet Jcpu'k .Invn. 
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Jesu rings from Bt»» to sea. 
Jesu ririjc* out Joyfully. 
Jeau, JeMU. nweut-8! Same 
Men 01 AiiKel*can pi-wlaim. 
Christian HtcurtUr. February, 1881, 

So far as I have come in rout; 
colored people everywhere, i 
literary tasi 
among th 



olored famili* 



be found, who have advanced beyond the 
struggle for daily life, who have not a musi- 
cal instrument of some kind, hooks, pictures 
and newspapers. The library attached to the 
Richmond Institute, which owes its exis- 
tence chiefly to northern benevolence, nurgij- 
bers 2.700 volumes. In our larger crfies 
literary societies arc flourishing among the 
colored people. The reports of the Bethel 
Literary Society of Washington City printed 
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rid tastes of the colored people are fast de- 
veloping. Mr. John W. Crawford, a colored 
confectioner of this place, has long been a 
collector of coins and other curiosities, and 
hisrabinct has attracted much attention at 
joar agricultural fairs. Mr. Crawford is con- 
sidcred quite an authority in regard to Con- 
federate monev. and has no little antiquarian 
information about his heterogeneous collec- 
tion. He tells me tha at a sale of books 
in Philadelphia some vears ago he. bid $20 
for a copy of the poems of Phillis Wheatley. 
the first Negro writer on this continent, a 
native African by birth; but was out-bidden 
by some relic-hunter possessed of more 
means than himself. 

That the colored people of our land should 
have accomplished so much in spite of the 
restrictions imposed upon them, seems won- 
derful and indicates the existence of abundant 
native talent. At present, the restraints 
which in the past have cramped development 
are to a great extent removed, and will 
doubtless all vanish in time. Excellent fa- 
cilities arc afforded the young by state reg- 
ulations for elementary instruction, while 
large sums for the purpose of educating Ne- 
groes are annually bestowed by charitable 
hands. "S •* I 

From what has already been, accom- 
plished againsr> obstacles, there Is every 
reason to hope for the mental progress of 
the African in America, and for great results 
in the literature of our country as time goes 
on, and the Oriental imagination shall have 
received full impress of our western civiliza- 
tion. 
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It is not to be supposed that boys in the 
flush of youth, belonging to a race in which 
animalism is so predominant, would at once 
be trained to control those instincts, the 
perversion of which brings so much misery 
upon mankind. Consequently, of the many 
who entered the seminary to 'fit themselves 
for a higher usefulness." only a part came 
steadily through to the end. 
The teachers were often made to despond 
of hope blighted be- 
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one of four similar places, each of which ex- 
tends up intoagorge cleft in the mountains, 
and is watered by its own stream of deli- 
cious water, and fanned by the fresh trade 
wind. 

Wailuku valley, as it opened out from the 
mountains, was filled with luxuriant taro- 
patches. on the borders of which grew sugar 
cane, banana and ft; all of which, with the 
addition of fish and seaweeds from the sea 
near by. furnished the natives their simple 
fare. The whole plain between East and 
West Maui, six or eight miles in extent, was 
covered with luxuriant waving grass; for 
though there were a few cattle on it. the 
more recent denudation, caused by the multi- 
plication of herds, had not then taken place. 

At Wailuku my first charge was the care 
of the schools for a region of about twenty 
miles square, containing upwards of two 
thousand children. Each village or " land " 
had its school house, and one or more teach- 
ers, according to the population. Regular 
wages had not yet been paid to the teachers, 
nor had provision been made for them by 
the Government. In fact government was 
itself in a very embryonic state. But the 
people contributed something for their sup- 
port when they felt disposed to do so, and - 
the* honor of the position did the rest, 
thoufch it often resulted in an empty stom- 
achH^omettmes in starvation, unless the 
teacher had resources of his own. 

The school houses were mostly destitute , 
of furniture, the pupilsrsitting on the ground. ' 
The teachers' stock of knowledge was soon 
expended, but was supplemented by energet- 
ic drill, and vociferation sometimes made 
up for the Lack of any thing better. The 

incapable of silent thought. 

A great want of educated teachers was 
felt, and I was soon at work-in a select 
school of boys from the ages of/rep or twelve 
years up to sixteen or eighteen. Pupils 
were not wanting, and I sum tw^fl 70 or 80 
of the best the island copw ajTora. Good 
progress was made in arithmetic, writing, 
geography, reading, moral philosophy, &c. 
But I did not stop there. Gcrrcral informa- 
tion, government, and political economy 
were canvassed freely— anything to right\up 
the universal wrong of heathenism was In- 
culcated without let or hindrance. It iV 
doubtful if such disquisitions as were fre-,' 
quently forthcoming on the spur of the oc- . 
caston would be tolerated by the present 

This was my work for a year— a year of 
joy and hope' following the great revival, 
when the minds of the people were suscepiK 
ble. and when Popish and Mormon teache/s. 
c oining in unawares, had not yet persuaded 
the people that missionaries were all heretics , 
and- hypocrites ; but their teaching was still 
valued and listened to. What might not 
the nation have become had they still lis- 
tened to their real friends instcad'of giving 
ear to specious advisers, who only loved 
themselves and cared for the fleece, not the 
flock. 

Nearly all the pupils of this school became 
useful men, and in some respect were above"" 
the ordinary. But I was destined for an- 
other field of labor. 
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having been appointed to take charge of the 
Metropolitan church at Honolulu. 

Ophthalmia had been prevalent at La- 
hainaluna during our stay thereof little over 
a year; and Mrs. B. had suffered exceeding- 
ly from it. resulting in weakness of the eyes, 
from which she has never fully recovered. 
Our second child, who was horn there, was 
carried over the mountains to Wailuku in a 
box between two men, his eyes being (mite 
closed by ophthalmia in its inflammatory 
stage. The rest of us rode over on horse- 
back, moving perforce very slowly" till we 
reached Kamaalaea at the foot of the moun- 
tains, where we found the only carriage of 
the region— a box wagon drawn by an im- 
perfectly broken horse. The seat was placed 
on wooden springs, one of which was broken, 
making it far from comfortable, though the 
road being rough, it was occasionally level. 

Our-ftiod. put up for the occasion, was, by 
a blunder, carried off by the vessel which 
carried our goods around by sea, and our 
only relief was a kalo. which, by some- 
chance, was found at Kamaalaea. 

In the course of the day we reached the 
station of Wailuku, to meet such a welcome 
as only missionaries whose experience had 
tn could give, 
that if any one, think- 
h, sits down to count 
the cost only in a worldly point of view, he 
had better give up the idea at once. The 
work of raising up a people from heathen- 
ism to Christianity cannot be separated from 
hardship. No lover of ease has any place 
there. It is an incessant and earnest strug- 
gle. But it has its compensations. 

Wailuku is at the eastern base of the 
mountains of West Maui, being the largest 
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ortions. of which the ultimate dtfi: 
ere farms and building lots. And .not 
nly the chiefs and priests, but the common 
I people as well, appear to have had a^pretty 
good schooling. in the topography and cfTar-v 
actcr of these sections. They had theirs, 
proverbs and wise sayings and songs relating 1 
to them. Their knowledge of /their race ] 
was quite extensive, and their genealogies, j 
embraced not only the 'Hawaiian' race but 1 
other cognate races. . Their histories wqre 
stored in metes or songs, and many a heroic, 
deed was thus kept in remembrance. 

Astronomy, too. had received attention. 
The names of the planets and some of tha^ 
stars were known to them, and their time;; , 
were thus divided. But although such 
knowledge had its use. it did not fit them to 
become a part of the civilized and Christian 
world ; more especially when its whole 
scope and tendency was to uphold the aris- 
tocracy at the expense of the common peo- 
ple. It maintained the idea that the people 
were only for the chiefs, and had no rights 
of their own, and of course no responsibili- 
ties. This idea stood as a barrier in the 
way of the elevation of the people, without 
which the labor of the missionaries was a 
failure. To do the chiefs justice, it must be 
said that they have from the first' favored 
the education of the people. Intercourse 
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. WELVE PAGE MONTHLY. 

( Reduced to eight pages from July to October, 
four months. ) 



Printed on the Normal School Steam Press 
by students trained in the office. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG. > '-^ . 
H.W. LUDLOW, f J ^ ,lors - 

Mrs. M. F. Armstrong, ) -R elru lar 

MR. W.N.ARMSTRONG, c ™%Zors 

Mrs. Orra Langhorse, ) 
Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 

.Specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Pout office orders, or 
registered letter*. Write plainly; give name 
In fall, and name -of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

A limited number of advertisements insorted 
at following rates : 

SPACB. 



1 00 

a 75 
5 00 



2 75 



1 year. 



5 00 9 00 

13 50 28 00 

28 00 40 00 

40 00 170 00 



Special notice. 10 ceots per line. 

Job wcrh from all parts of the coun- 
try is solicited^ and will be executed 
cheaply and well- Estimites given. 

For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Business Manager, Hampton, Va. 

d as Second-class Matter In the Post Office at 
Va. 



Hampton Tracts fop the People. 

alias. Too numbers puhhahetl 

11 Laws of Moses. by H.W. Ludlow 

,f Teachers. • by E W. Colllngwood 

itable Diseases. - by M. F .Armstrong 

1 — Who found Jamie 1 - - by 11. W. Ludlow. 

5 — A Haunted House. - by St. F. Armstrong. 

6— Woman's Work in Sanitary Reform. (English) 

7— The Rights of the Body. 

8— The Two Breaths. - by 

9— Cleanliness and Disinfecuo 
10— Our Jewela 
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Klngsley 
T1S.SL D. 



Published by Putna 
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The Butler School, on the Hamp- 
ton Institute grounds, is this year, with 
most of the public schools of Virginia, 
enjoying under the new administration 
a prolonged session of seven months 
instead of five. This school,- which is 
an object of attraction to majiy of the 
visitors to the Normal School, has its 
own historic interest as the first school 
for the "contrabands." It was built 
during the war from the public money, 
and very wisely, by General Butler, 
then stationed at Fortress Monroe, and 
- took his name. 

It held about six hundred, and was 
filled at once'from the swarming camps 
of the refugees with little eager dark 
faces, and among them some wrinkled 
ones bowing with pathetic intensity 
over the mysteries of the spelling 
book. The number of course di- 
minished when other schools were op- 
ened in the town. When the ground 
was purchased for the Normal School 
by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, the Butler building became its 
property, the Institute giving the use 
of it to the town for a public free 
school, reserving the right to nominate 
the teachers* This relation to the Nor- 
mal School has given it the advantage 
of constant interest and supervision, 
good methods and teachers, and regu- 
lar eight months sessions, maintained 
by the county for five months, general- 
ly, and kept up for three more by spec- 
ial efforts of the officers of the Normal 
School, though an outside interest, the 
parents paying what they could and 
holt] ing a little fair or festival to help 
it on ; the school diminishing for the 
time in numbers by one third or one 
half, but keeping its best material. 

FoV the last four years, the Butler 
has hafr further advantage' as the 
training school for 'the Normal Insti- 
tute, with constant improvement in 
supervision, methods and all applian- 
ces, and increase in numbers. In that 
time, the school has grown from ninety, 



to three hundred and twenty, and from 
two rooms open, to six rooms with six 
teachers, four young men and two 
young women, Hampton Institute 
graduates, under the superintendence 
of an experienced teacher, graduate of 
the Framingham Normal School of 
Massachusetts. It is an interesting 
fact that five of these six teachers have 
been to the Butler as pupils ; four of 
them are from Hampton and its neigh- 
borhood. 

The practice is, as far as consistent 
with the best interest of the school, to 
make use thus of home material, and it 
is pleasant to be able to say that some 
among the best graduates of the Nor- 
mal school have been residents of 
Hampton. 

The majority of the children come 
from the east side of Hampton creek, 
on which the school is situated; some 
of them walk, three miles to school. 
Abouthalf aregirls. Theyare taughtthe 
three R's — with object lessons in lan- 
guage, number, form etc., geography 
and singing. The course lias been ex- 
tended, and hereafter the pupils will not 
enter the Normal School till they are 
prepared for its Middle class, when they 
will be better grounded and at a better 
age to go on and become teachers. This 
will be also an advantage to those who 
leave the Butler, as the majority do, to 
go to work and not to school. The 
grades are primary, intermediate, and 
lowest grade of grammar school. Once 
a week, on Friday, there is an hour of 
Bible instruction in all the rooms; the 
highest rooms using the International 
lessons in the Baptist Sunday school 
papers, the same as are used in the 
church which most of the children at- 
tend ; the lower rooms learn texts from 
the Bible, and have the' Bible stories 
read to them which they repeat very 
fluently. The "Kitchen garden" class 
twice a week is interesting and profita- 
ble to the children, and attracts visitors 
here as in Northern schools to watch 
with delight the little ones, both boys 
and girls, going deftly through the op- 
erations of bedmaking, washing, table- 
setting and sewing, with their Lillipu- 
tation furniture, and their merry songs. 
- The students of the Senior class of 
the Normal school, are practiced in 
teaching at the Butler, teaching each 
n turn from nine to twelve o'clock under 
direct supervision of the superintend- 
ent who gives them further instruction 
and model lessons at the Institute. 
Commencing in the lower rooms they 
practice in all the grades, with much 
profit in fitting them for practical ex- 
perience as teachers. 

Industrial instruction has been intro- 
duced this year at^the Butler, for both 
boys and girls. A class of eight girls 
from the highest grade, go every after- 
noon from ten to four — Fridays except- 
ed — to the Normal School Industrial 
Room, and are trained in hand sewing, 
under a residentgraduate teacher of the 
night school. Knowing very little when 
they began, they have made excellent 
progress, have completed a very neatly 
mWe-set of miniature bed clothes for 
the kitchen garden, besides making 
many aprons, and learning to mend, 
darn stockings etc., very nicely. 

The boys have a carpenters' class — 
six boys from 12 to 16 years, selected 
from the highest room. They have one 
work day a week, Fridays, working from 
nine to twelve and from half past one 
to four, under the instruction of one of 
their own Butler school teachers. They 
are taught the principles of the trade, 
and they also have done excellently 
well. Besides trellises, flower tubs, 
school pointers, etc., they have made a 
complete model of the Butler school 
house six feet long, with all its furniture, 
desks, tables and chairs ; and several 
models of dwelling houses — all with 
frame, roof and clapboards complete, 
and painted according to their own 
taste. These industrial classes were 
started as an experlfnent.and have prov- 
ed so eminently successful that they 
will probably be increased in size next 
year. The parents of the children are 
greatly pleased with them, the children 
interested and benefited. The experi- 



ence suggests how easily useful indus- 
trial training might be introduced into 
many schools, with no increase of teach- 
ers and but trifling expense. 

The past year has been in all respects 
the Butler's most successful year. It 
has been better graded, with one more 
room than before. The teachers have 
been unusually earnest, and the children 
have done well ; the prolonging of the 
county school session has been of ex- 
cellent effect on the spirit of the school 
as well as a relief to the private efforts 
by which in the last year repairs were 
made to the amount of about $ IOO °t the 
whole roof having been re-shingled, by 
Indian student labor, and other greatly 
needed repairs made. By the same ef- 
forts, the school closing in May will be 
kept up a month longer as a pay school, 
probably not giving tip more than one 
of its teachers. Next year, a longer 
room will be opened, accommodating 
more pupils in the highest grade. 
Shortly before the close of the county 
school^ it received fa pleasant visit from 
the new County Superintendent and 
„Clerk of the Board, and one of the col- 
ored trustees who has children in both 
the Butler and the Normal School. All 
expressed hearty appreciation and in- 
erest, and for the sake of the commu- 
nity it is to be hoped that the historic 
Butler School will longcontinue to pros- 
per in its work. 



Tuition is free to all Hampton Students. 
Its cost, estimated at S70. per annum, is 
mostly contributed by friends of the School 
in what are termed annual scholarships. The 
students are charged ten dollars per month 
for board, which includes room rent, luel, 
lights, washing and mending and medical at- 
tendance. Of this sum, they are expected 
tP earn on an average five, dollars a month, 
or one half, by their labor in term time, and to 
pay the balance in cash. This cash payment 
is either made by the students from their 
own savings and their earnings in vacation 
or by their parents and friends. Sometimes 
students get behindhand, and in debt to 
the School, either from sickness, which has 
prevented their earning the usual propor- 
tion of their bills, or from inability to meet 
their cash payments. In such cases, the 
student is sometimes sent out to teach for 
a year, or to earn money in some other oc- 
cupation, so as to be able to return and com- 
plete the course— sometimes ptrsonal aid is 
extended from the Beneficiary* Fund, often 
by the donor of his or her scholarship— and 
sometimes, if the faculty think it best, the 
student is allowed to go on and complete the 
course/graduating with a debt to be paid 
from their first earnings after leaving school. 

Once a year a circular is sent to those who 
have not paid these debts, calling theiratten- 
tion to them and at the same time inform- 
ing them that if from any cause they find 
themselves unable to pay their debt or any 
part thereof, a letter from them stating cir- 
cumstances will be laid before the faculty 
who will make such deduction as seems prop- 
er and just. The replies to these circulars, 
almost without exception, express a desire to 
pay the whole debt without deduction, c 
whe n the circumstances would seem to 1 
rant an abatement. A few extracts may be 
of interest as indicating the spirit of the 
graduates in relation to their school debts. 
One, whose debt was about sixty dollars but 
who was offered a reduction of one half 
account of long continued illness, writess "It 
is my intention to pay every cent of my debt. 
I would have done so ere this had not 
sickness taken about all of my pay. I am 
not willing to pay only half the debt which 
I know to be honorable and just, so believe 
me, sir, I mean to pay the last cent." Anoth- 
er writes, -My long illness and traveling ex- 
penses home and to this school have pre- 
vented my paying sooner. I'd rather you 
would not make any deduction as I expect 
to pay the whole amount next term." An- 
other " I feel that one very important duty 
has been left undone by my not writing to 
you, I can only ask your "pardon. I have 
paid $106. of my earnings; $12. fare home; $49- 
board ; $45. that I borrowed to go to Hamp- 



n and $44. I have to pay my fare back to 
here I am tcachirg in bu) cw clothes 
General. I do not want you to deduct one 
I can pay all if I am allowed the 
chance and am glad I have it to pay." An- 
other says. "For the last three years I have 
not been able to teach or do much of any- 
thing else. I went North thinking I would 
be able to send it. but by the time I had earn- 
ed a little money I was taken down, and had 
to be brought home, where I have been ever 
since— part of the time not expected to live. 
I am improving slowly but not able to go 
out of doors yet. The debt shall be paid as 
soon as possible. There need be no deduc- 
tions made in my case, as it is an honest 
debt, and I mean to pay it." Another sends 
the balance due and says: " Don't think your 
letter was the only cause of my sending the 
balance of my account. I was getting it 
ready to send when I received your letter, 
and was only sorry it did not get to you be- 
fore you wrote. Only too often have I 
thought of my indebtedness to you. but, 
looking A it were, from between the two 
nether rrmlstones where I seemed to stand. 
I thought yours would be less apt to grind 
me to powder." 

" Should have paid my debt long 
sickness and misfortunes have previ 
ill pay every cent of it just as 
can." 

The three last classes graduated with the 
following debts, viz : 

ISO. 1881. f~\ 1883. 

No. In class, 43 iS / J 63 

No. leaving In debt, 24 36/ 49 

Amount of debts, $682.01 STJ-J.& \y.\ 89 
of which the following amounts had 
paid up to April 1, 18S3. 

Class of 1880 $367 88 baL due -$314.13 

1881 338-45 •• •• J71.S3 

1882 362.06 - •• 601.78 

The personal aid extended to Students 
from the Beneficiary Fund for these three 
years has been as follows: 

1880 |SI8 41 

1881 380.00 

1882 887.24 

Owing to the increased opportunities for 
earning money afforded by our new indus- 
tries, this aid is less needed every year, and 
is extended chiefly in cases of sickness or 
other disability, 

J. F. B. M. 
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The Negro schoolmaster is abroad. 
Living on a meagre salary, working 
without the stimulus of the society of 
his peers, mingling, except in the cities, 
among those with whom he has little 
but color in common ; debarred, what- 
ever his culture, by his complexion, from 
intercourse with those of similar attain- 
ments, he or she often has a lonely 
time of it. 

None in the land are working metre 
loyally, patriotically and to a better 
purpose than these teachers of the Col- 
ored race whose tremendous numbers 
and power and terrible condition,' in 
many ways create concern among 
thoughtful peopfe< - 

The letter below is from one of £h1s 
worthy class, who replies to an invi- 
tation to give an oration at the next 
Hampton Anniversary ; our custom 
being to call back graduates from the "~ 
field of labor to give their thoughts and 
experience, rather than on their just 
graduating, to speak of what they do 
not know much of — thetjife before 
them ; 

" Your very kind letter of Jan. 2ydwaa re- 
ceived in due time, and I thank you very 
much for the honor conferred upon me in my 
appointment to speak at your next com- 
mencement. 



I ha 



en good time for consideration, 
hile 1 feel more and more inter- 
file future welfare of ray race, and 



nnd 



ested 

am anxious to do whatever I can 'for the fur- 
therance of that object ; and while I believe, 
without a doubt, that an industrial and prac- 
tical business education,-such as you oner at 
Hampton, is the best for the ground work or 
foundation for the upbuilding of any race; of 
whatever color or previous condition, still I 
must decline the privilege conferred by your 
appointment, because I am not sufficiently 
blessed with oratorical, or public speaking 
powers, to do justice to any subject upon 
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which I might write ; furthermore, the duties 
of my position occupy, almost every minute 
of my time, in school and out. and I do not 
think that 1 could do myself justice to write 
on any subject without impairing my work 
here. I started this school from almost 
nothing and am anxious to make JUOTwMWi 
this, with a night class and active Sunday 
School interest, completely fill my time. 

There are others of my class and school- 
mates with equally as much, perhaps more 
experience, who would write and speak with 
more credit to the Institution than I could, 
and I hope you will procure one of them in 
my place. 

If nothing happens to prevent. 1 shall at- 
tend the Commencement, and shall hope to 
bring one or two prominent colored men 
from this place, who have been somewhat 
prejudiced from hearsay. I think a sight of 
Hampton will do them good. 

I shall send in. soon, a detailed account of 
my work here. 



Peter Cooper. 

Just nfter writing the brief review 
of Mr. Cooper's last work, which 
is printed in another column, we re 
ceived news of the death of thisvenera 
ble philanthropist at the great age o 
ninety two. For many years ne nas 
been associated with th* City oj^jj" 
York like one of its old land marks. 
He grew up with the city; starting in 
it a poo-" b °y. working industriously at 
one trade and another, and investing 
his earnings, as fast as he could save 
them, in suburban lots which were ab- 
sorbed one after another into the ad- 
vancing city, accumulated va ue with 
its growth, and rolled up a fortune lor 
their owner. It may be thought that 
the whole secret of his success ay in 
the fortunate accident which, started 
him in life in a city just growing into a 
great metropolis. But other fortunes 
were made and lost there; failures are 
not the exceptions in business expe- 
rience, even real estate in city lots 
: changes hands many times; he saw 
hundreds fall at his right and left hand, 
while it was the boast of his old age 
that he had never failed in busing 
We are quite sure, and so he would 
have told us, that if, in sixty or seven t> 
years from now, a Peter Cooper is left 
standing of all the young men now 
starting hopefully out into life in city 
or country, it will be one who has as he 
had, a head to take advantage of op- 
portunities, hands strong to work, grit 
to go through difficulties, and firmness 
of principle to resist temptation If he 
leave befcnd him not only a fortune 
but a name like Peter Cooper's honor- 
ed and loved and still fruitful of bless- 
ing it will be by living as Peter Coop- 
er has lived, not for himself alone but 
for humanity. 



grass. 

j^ni! 
King , 



The Coronation of King Kalakaua 
of the Hawaiian Islands has caused 
considerable amusement in this country 
and has met with bitter verbal hostility 
from the white population of the Isj 
lands. The reason for this hostility is 
not understood here. A curious though 
small problem is working itself out in 
those Jslands. The coronation is a par 
of the development. . The political 
power of the Kingdom, through the 
want of political foresight on the part 
of good men who created the nation is 
lodged in the hands of the King and a 
Legislature which is almost wholly na- 
tive Hawaiian. 

The native population has been de- 
clining mentally, morally and physical- 
ly for some years, and the extinction 
of the race is only a question of time. 
While the natives rule and control the 
revenues of the Kingdom and make its 
laws, they are ignorant of what we call 
"institutional government, and have 
had neither training or experience in 
self government. The whites, on the 
other hand, furnish the only c.y.l.za- 
lion of tha country, and hold the larger 
parutf the weath by reason of their su- 
perioV thrift. They desire tha the 
country should be ruled as c.v.lued 
countries are ruled. There is nothing, 
however, in the constitution of the 
country which provides that .the rule lot 
the intelligent minority shall predomi- 



nate. The King and the natives, who 
are in ,the majority, insist that their 
opinions shall prevail. As these opin- 
ions are those of ignorant men who are 
somewhat pagan in character, there is 
nothing left for the whites but emigra- 
tion or revolution. The two opposing 
ideas have now locked horns in debate. 
The controversy is now carried on 
after the manner of ancient Marquesan 
battles, when the opposing forces met 
at sunrise, and, after a day spent in 
making faces at each other, and calling 
wicked names, retired at sundown for^ 
comfortable night's rest. There is now- 
mild crisis in political affairs, which 
mav last some years.. The King s chief 
adviser is gifted with an extraordinarily 
picturesque, moral character. He com- 
menced his early manhood with an 
obscure act of insurrection in the Island 
of Sumatra; illustrated his middle life 
by establishing the Mormon church in 
the Hawaiian Islands, and is finishing 
his career by showing a Hawaiian King 
how to put himself off»the throne. He 
appears to be the chosen instrument for 
wiping out the Hawaiian nationality. 
The small minority of whites, on the 
—her hand, are jealous of each other, 
„.jd are so divided in opinion, that Poly- 
nesian rule is, so far, a simple affair. 
The attempts to solve race differences 
have been the same from the beginning 
of the world. The remedies used are al- 
ways unpleasant. The whites are try- 
ing' moral suasion on the Polynesian, 
just as the old man in the fable tried 
They accuse the King of bad 
ment, and are content with giv- 
n a " piece of their minds." The 
egards it as water on the back 
of a"duck. His standing army of sixty 
men confronts the five thousand whites, 
and there is peace. The white com- 
munity is peculiarly conservative. It 
lacks boldness, unity and decision. 

The restless young men, and the old 
men with young blood, who appear in 
troublesome time are not there; men in 
middle life, with families and with 
property, are tfct the men who initiate 
reforms', either by moral or physical 
means. The soft airs of the tropics subdue 
the Anglo Saxon. The Polynesesian gov- 
nment cracks and curls its whip a- 
und the legs of the whites. They yell 
id submit. This is, however, an edu- 
cational process. We, ourselves, have 
little to boast of. The North and the 
South vituperated each other for thir- 
ty years, on the slavery question, before 
they came to blood and iron, and then, 
after all, settled the difficulty by butch- 
ering a half million of men The ave- 
rage good man docs not like radical 
measures. Ruskin said that the vis 
inertia of good men was worse than the 
wicked deeds of bad men. Men pull 
at the reform oar only when some radi- 
cal cuts the boat adrift, and there is 
thing left but to pull or go on the 
rocks. There are many whites in the 
Islands, who will not initiate revolts 
.... ..ho would do splendid service if 

a crisis was forced. • 

The United States have given to the 
Hawaiian Islands a treaty which is of 
■great commercial value, but so far as 
the natives are concerned it is a dis- 
advantage. There is in it the possibil- 
ity of great good, both to the future of 
the Islands, and to the United States. 
It is a scaffolding upon which a decent 
civilization may be built up. It enables 
the whites to become prosperous, and 
with prosperity to create a solid, 



ism is being rapidly restored to' the 
Hawaiian Islands. There is forced up- 
on the white residents the issue, 
whether or not it shall be subdued, and 
the issue cannot be avoided. If they 
meet it promptly and decisively, they 
will receive the warmest sympathy from 
the many Americans who take an in- 
terest in the -Islands, but who are now 
becoming discouraged by the apparent 
failure of philanthropic work done 
re for the last fiftv years. 
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A Southern Educator. 

Springfield 



__ian better rep- 
resents the "New South" from a south- 
ern stand-point than Atticus G. Hay- 
good, president of Emory college at Ox- 
ford, Ga., and also trustee of the million- 
dollar Slater fund for the education of 
the colored race. Dr. Haygood s thor- 
ough devotion to his college was shown 
by his declination of the bishopric of the 
southern Methodist church. We trust 
hat his "Sermons and Speeches" just 
issued by the Southern Methodist pub- 
lishing house at Nashville, Term., will 
call wide alien lion to the pressing im- 
portance of education for the white 
youth of the South. These sermons and 
addresses, with the exception of two giv- 
en before Boston and Cleveland audi-, 
ences were delivered to the students of 
Emory college and the citizens of Ox- 
ford. Eloquent with manly and inspir- ] 
ing words for all young men there, they 
are especially adapted to the present 
needs and changing aspects of the 
South. Their first quality is a vigor- 
ous common-sense, thoroughly imbued 
with a hearty good will to men ot all 
conditions. Dr. Haygood sees things 
as they are, lets the dead past bury its 
dead, 'and strikes out hopefully and 
courageously for better things. He 
tells plain truths with such a winning 
frankness that all must hear, if they 
do not at once consent. He treats the 
whole matter of education With a broad 
and far-sighted wisdom: "Before the 
-ar the South had more sons in the 
allege than the North had. Our mis- 
take was we tried to stand the pyramid 
on its ap'ex; we neglected the common, 
school." He pleads that the better peo- 
ple of the South keenly feel the defi- 
ciency inevitable with their past histo- 
ry, are doing their utmost to mend 
matters, and in their comparative pov- 
erty are in a desperate need of nation- 
al aid for common schools, and of bet- 
ter endowments and equipments for 
their colleges. There is a constant 
widening and deepening of intense de- 
sire among the poor young men of the 
South for an education. For in- 
stance, more than onehundred in Emo- 
ry college are working their way and- 
living on eight dollars per month. Nev- 
er were there so many young men in 
college from the farms as now, with 
brains and backbone in them, and 
to be heard from in the golden day 
dawning upon the new South. 

This is the way Dr. Haygood talks 
to his boys in one of his baccalaureate 
addresses: — ^ 

The first ground I mention of my conn- 
dence in your success is this; There is not 
a genius among you; and what is better, 
there is not, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
among you a man who thinks himsclfa gen- 

But many of you have what is better than 
genius, the spirit of hard, plodding.^patient 



going to do? Something. I am sure. Most 
of you must; all of you should. . . It is a 
shame beyond words when an educated man 
does nothing to deserve to live in this work- 
ing world. 

After pointing out the various pecu- 
liar and pressing needs of the South 
for educated, skilled, and practical 
men, he thrills them with their oppor- 
tunity:— 

There is a word I frequently hear the 
young men employ in their speches — "Re- 
naissance" 1 think you call it. Young men. 
this time is the Renaissance of the South, 
so far as time and opportunity can make it. 
It rests with our men. and women whether 
they will make an accomplished fact what 
his'.orv. nature and God has made a possi- 
bility.' For my part. I am sick of croakers ; 
1 am worn out with the prophets of evil ; 
I am disgusted with the men who have no 
voice except lamentations over what they 
call the losses of the South, and no gratitude 
to Cod for her infinite and etcrna^ gains 



1 go 



:?y. s 



orys 



. w'ith you. Whatever you do, 
nly men. Clear a little space 
about" you" for your feet, and put them 
down firmly. Have opinions that rest on 
your convictions. Then express them when 
there is occasion. Maintain them, and. if 
need be. ■flcr for them. Fear neither mi- 
noritics'irer majorities ; fear what is wrong— 
what is false. Do ycur very best, and cru- 
| cify unto death all petty jealousies and en- 
vies and suspicions. If you cannot win the 
I world's rewards (airlv and honorably, fail. 
I In such a case failure is success, and what is 
I called success is lailurc forever and ever. When 
some crazy pre-adventist said to Emerson 
that the world was presently coming to an 
end. he answered. "1 can get on very well 
1 ■ hout it." Until we can get on without 
• world, we cannot get on with lytis God 
ended we should. Keep your ship s prow 
ward and sink her in themidoeean'before 
u will make a port by flying j*c .enemy 1 
'flag. ... In every good afid right 
any to go with jtoi 



■suade 



With .prosperity w - Igcmus, uiv -; ' "Awrtth 

for missionary work done there, aided " c ™™ 5 ^ a man of yo u whose fa- 
largely in securing the treaty. If it V m cnQugh for h to l.vewith- 
becomes evident that the object for I rk _ Except vice there is hardly any- 

which it was created is not to be secured thing in - this wor T d that so emasculates en- 
it will he terminated in the course ot erey as go id. . ' . X. 
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coronation period, reproduced pagan- 
ism in its most repulsive phase. It is 
forthose who are most deeply interested 
in the materiaWprogess of the Islands 
to show that the! moral sentiment of out- 
people shall not be outraged by such 
proceedings, and that they have not 
only the will, but a way to check these 
insults to Christian civilization. Pagan- 



fOTghtyour'way" through college ; eking out 
your small means, denying yourselves, and 
patiently practicing economy; how splen- 
didly you have won in th.s conflict with pov- 
erty that does not cause you to blush to- 
day, and that in the years to come will be an 
inspiration to others, in like case who^wdl 
come after you ; all this some of us know 

come a ryj ^ ^ ^ ^ t , m< . I 

will ever see you together, What are you 



:r, if there 

be no one with you except Christ.Ttrc Lord. 
He was with the Hebrew children in the 
furnace of fire. He is the majority. Keep . 
all things right between you and him. As 
to the rest you can wait, if need be, till the 
judgment day. My dear boys, Emory loves 
and trusts you. She commits her honor to 
you and pronounces her blessing on you to- 
day Be true— true to yourselves, to one 
another, tc all men. to God. Be true to 
your section, and to this great Union and 
nation that God has set up as the hope of V 
the oppressed and that he would make a / 
blessing to all the world. ■ S 

While Dr. Haygood delights in his 
trust of the Slater fund for negro ed- 
ucation, his heart is sore distressed for 
his poor and struggling college boys 
'who also need dormitories, books, 
apparatus and all those equipments 
which make our northern colleges rich 
and strong. Rather than turn away 
the last who came, he has given up to 
ill but four rooms of his own 
at a great sacrifice of domestic 
comfort. May the next man who/has 
million to spare, or any lesse/ sum, 
even a good book, remember his 
straitened room and his empty shelves. 
We commend Dr. Haygood V'Sermipns 
and Speeches" to northern as well as 
southern readers." 

Truck Farming for the South. 

Orange J'M Co. N. Y. 
A number of valuable books have, been, 
written upon the general subject of "p(te- 
ine for profit " but the volume before us prt> 
fessesti treat especially of gardening and 
trucking in the Southern States, and inth 
respect Is almost unique. It contains ma, . 
useful statistics and sound conclusions, and 
will be interesting to all who are engaged m 
rucking in any of its varied forms in 
the South. Either to the cxperien&d or un- 
experienced gardener the Weful - study of 
suc P h a book JSghtto be of advantage, but 
it should always be borne in mind chat no a» 
mount of book learning wUl supply the : want - „ 
of energy, thought and organized labor. The 
secret o profit in market gardening any- 

money in large sums, is constantly being ex- 
S for Jad experience, and £at man is 
makinc a serious mistake who fancies that 
after Careful study of works I ke this, he is 
fully equipped as a farmer. We do not wish 
to be understood as under rating the value - 
0° soundagricultural reading, we mere.y wish 
to Dress the point that such reading is only 
£/ou"of mJny means by which successful 
farming is to be accomplished. 
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History or the Negro Race in America 
— Negroes as Slaves, Soldiers, and Citi- 
zens. By George W. Williams, First 
Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature 
and late Judge Advocate of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. In Twi Volumes. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
Vol.II.lSooto\SSo. ! 

We reviewed the first volume of Mr. 
William's interesting book in our last 
number. The second volume covering 
the period of this century, contains the 
last six divisions of his subject: Part 
IV., Conservative Era — Negroes in the 
Army and Navy; Part V., Anti-Slavery 
Agitation; VI., The period of 'Prepara- 
tion; VII., The Negro in the War for 
the Union; VIII, The First Decade of 
Freedom; IX., The Decline of Negro 
Governments. Specially 
chapters are on Negroes in the War of 
1S12, and in the Navy, the story of 
the Amistad Captives, Negro School 
Laws; Employment as soldiers in the 
Civil War; The Results of Emancipa- 
tion; Representative Colored Men, Col- 
ored Churches of various denominations, 
and the Exodus. The book is well in- 
dexed and valuable statistics are add- 
ed in the appendix; lists of works by Ne- 
g^o authors, and newspapers edited by 
colored men; engagements in which 
colored troops took part in the civil 
war, colored officers and employes of 
Government, with sketches of colored 
Senators and Congressmen. The testi- 
mony to the courage and efficiency of 
colored soldiers in our wars is invalua- 
ble, though it seems to have been al- 
ways forgotten between times. This 
was noticed in the first volume as to the 
Revolutionary war. In that of 1812, Com- 
modore "Perry speaks highly of the 
bravery and good conduct of Negroes, 
who formed a considerable part of his 
crew. They seemed to be absolutely 
insensible to danger." and a Capt 
Shaler in the same war, says: 

The name of one of my poor fellows ought 
to registe^d in the book of fame, and re- 
membered as long as bravery is considered a 
virtue. He was a black man by the name of 
John Johnson. A twenty-four pound shot 
took away ail the lower part of his body. In 
this state he lay on the deck, and several 
times cxclaincd to, his companions, "Fire 
away my boys; no haul a color down :' An- 
other fell near me, and several times request- 
ed to be thrown overboard, saying he was 
only in the way of others. When America 
has such tars, she has little to fear from the 
tyrants of the ocean." 

The Civil War record is well known 
and here fully given. 

We have not space for as many quo- 
tations as we would like to make*' A- 
mong the representative colored men 
of whom their race may be proud was 
John DeGrasse, M. D. of Boston, who as 
early as 1854, wasadmitted in due form 
to the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
the first instanceof an honor of the kind. 
The history of the laudable efforts of 
the colored people for schools, and of 
some which were successful is given 
with that of the Negro school laws. In 
the chapter on the Results of Emanci- 
pation the significant statistics of edu- 
cation since the war are found, and 
young colored men would do well to 
notice Col. Williams's opinion of true 
education. He says: 

" Few educated ccJoredhnen ever return to 
agricultural life ; The cause is first, reaction. 
There is an erroneous idea among some of 
these young men, that labor is dishonorable ; 
that an educated man should never work with 
his hands. Second, someof them believe that 
profession gives a man consequence. Such silly 
* i deas should be abandoned. There is great de- 
mand for educated farmers and laborers. It 
requires an intelligent man to conduct a 
farm successfully. No profession can fur- 
nish a man with brains or supply him a gar- 
ment of respectability. Unfortunately there 
has been little opportunity to get employ- 
ment at trades, but prejudice is giving way 
to reason, and there wiTrfcbon be a free field. 
It matters not how many million dollars are 
given toward the education of the Negro ; so 
long as he is deprived of the privilege of 
learning and plying the trades and mechan- 
ic arts, his^education will rather injure than 
help him. Vfc would rather see a Negro 
boy build an engine than take the highest 
prize in Yale or Harvard." 

The chapters on "Reaction, Peril and 
Pacification," and the Exodus, are of 

1_ 1 T_ HM- liril 



liams expresses the belief that " the fu 
ture work of the Negro is two fold ; sub 
jective and objective. Years will be de- 
voted to his education and improve- 
ment here in America. He will then 
turn his attention to Africa" where 
."tribes will be converted to Christianity, 
cities will rise, states will be founded 
In the interpretation of History, the 
.plans of God must be discerned. ' For 
a thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is fast, and as a watch 
'n the night' : " 

Our readers will be interested in a 
few particulars of Col. Williams's life 
which we take from the Men York Globe. 
He was born in Pennsylvania in 1846; 
of mixed German, Welsh and Negro 
descent. He served in the Union army 
interesting though very young, and gained honor- 
able mention and was wounded sever- 
al times. At the close of the war he 
was transferred to the regular army, 
and had charge . of drilling colored 
troops; served with distinction on the 
plains for awhile, returning to civil 
life in 1868, because the United States 
was unprepared to take colored officers 
in the regular army. While in the army 
he was converted and joined the Bap- 
tist church; after leaving it he entered 
Howard University, and then Newton 
Seminary, Mass., where he graduated in 
1870. He edited a paper in Washing- 
ton awhile, and then removing to Cin- 
cinnati became an acceptable contribu- 
te the Cincinati Commercial over the sig- 
nature of "Aristides." He studied law 
in the office of Judge Taft, late Attorney 
General, and was admitted to practice 
in the SupremeCourt, and in the mean- 
time owned and edited the South West- 
ern Review. In 1877, he was appointed 
an Internal Revenue officer by Presi- 
dent Hayes. He was twice nominated 
by the republicans for the legislature, 
and in 1879 was elected by large ma- 
jority, the first colored member of the 
Ohio legislature. He has been for 
many years an influential member of 
the Grand Army of the .Republic, has 
represented the Department as a na- 
tional delegate, and was I promoted 
judge advocate of the department of Ohio 
on the staff of Gen. John S. Kountz of 
Toledo. He has been engaged upon his 
historical work for seven years, as he 
tells us in his preface. In education, 
successful achievement and character 
as a man and a Christian, Col. Williams 
is a representative of whom the colored 
race may be justly proud. 



We are happy to publish in another 
column a reply from Col. Richard I. 
Dodge to parts of our last month's re- 
view of his very interesting volume on 
"Oiir Wild Indians." As to whether 
our reviewer, "fair" on most points as 
the Colonel complimcntarily says.Jwas 
"disingenuous" on any, we must leave 
to our readers with both papers and the 
book before them. The volume would 
certainly repay reading from any mo- 
tive. In a later kind letter, Col. Dodge 
says : 



March *p, l8g$. 



Ideas for a Science of Good Govern- 
ment — In Addresses, Letters and Arti- 
cles on a Strictly National Currency, Tar- 
iff and Civil Service Reform. By Hon. 
Peter Cooper, LL.D. Trow's Printing and 
Bookbinding Co., 201, East nth St., New 
York. 

The venerable author of this book 
has been long and well known for his 
public spirit and devotion to the cause 
of popular progress and education. The 



Fort Sully, D. T., 

Mr. Editor; 

For many years I have been stationed a- 
mong Indians. I do not claim to be a speci- 
al friend of that race, but I am constitution- 
ally impatient of wrong and ill treatment of 
any man or beast, and sufficiently honorable 
to feel a sense of wrong in even the small 
part that falls to my share of the cruelty and 
barbarity inflicted by our Government on 
the hapless Indian, 

To right this wrong has been the aim of 
my life for some years, and I have written 
and talked on every occasion. In 1879-80 I 
wrote an elaborate and careful essay on the 
an question. It was shown to many 
persons. Prof. Angell borrowed it. Senator 
Davis wrote me in hearty commendation of 
ther prominent persons urged metocon- 
.e the fight, and some even went so far 
nthusiastically to predict that I was the 
Moses, destined to lead these poor barbari- 
ans from their "house of bondage." I had 
been too long acquainted with political 
modes to have any great hope of changing 
the existing state of things, but feeling called 
on to "do with all my might" I. in 1882, re- 
vised and condensed my former paper, and 
sent it. in pamphlet form, broadcast through 
the country. Whether ii will effect any good 
to the Indian is still an open question, but 1 
have my reward in the commendation of 
many prominent and excellent men. 



Appeal Against an Old Charge. 

In a sketch accompanying the picture 
of William Lloyd Garrison, in our March 
number, the well known story was re- 
peated of his imprisonment in Balti- 
more for denouncing, in his paper, the 
act of a Newburyport shipmaster in 
taking a cargo of slaves on his vessel 
from Baltimore to New .Orleans. The 
publication has brought us the follow- 
ing interesting letter from a lady sub- 
scriber who, from long-* acquaintance 
with the shipmaster and his family, ap- 
peals against the further use of the word 
"infamy" affixed by Garrison to a name 
she reveres. We do not know whether 
the statement she presents of the case 
brought forward at the time or not. 
We suppose it must have been, but the 
stern reformer — though notably gentle 
when principles were not concerned — 
would probably not have admitted any 
excuse for such an act in anyone, any 
more than in himself. Our correspond- 
ent's story of the circumstance may be 
new to many or all of our readers, and 
we are happy to publish it in the inter- 
est of truth and charity. We hope, al 



Cooper Institute, 



New- York City, 



I that 



some one will be able to answei 



much interest. In conclusion Mr. Wil- 



founded and endowed by him many 
years ago, for a free lecture hall and 
free classes in all the arts and sciences, 
will be his lasting, noble monument, 
and secure for him the' enduring grati- 
tude of those for whose benefit it was 
given, and of all interested in the im 
provement of the people, whether they 
share his views of political economy or 
not. These are equally well known, 
and are embodied in his book, which is 
of interest and value to any who, from 
either side of the questions discussed, 
wish to consult a resume of the argu- 
ments adduced in favorof "fiat money" 
and a protective tariff. We don't see 
that Civil Service Reform is mentioned 
on more than two pages, but have no 
doubt that Mr. Cooper is a hearty be- 
liever in this reform as he there de- 
clares himself. 



Frissell — At Bloomfield, N. J., April 
18th, Mrs. Lavinia B. wife of the Rev. 
A. C. Frissell, and mother of Rev. H. B. 
Frissell, chaplain of Hampton Institute. 



her inquiry. 

Newburyport, March 27, 1883. 
Editor 1 of the Southern Workman. 

Dear Sir:— In the March number of the 
Southern Workman there is a sketch of the 
life of Mr. W. Lloyd Garrison. In mention- 
ing the incident connected with Mr. G.'s 
experience in Baltimore, in reference to the 
domestic slave trade, it says, " he so vigor- 
ously denounced the ' infamy ' of a Newbury- 
port shipmaster who carried a ship load of 
slaves from Baltimore to Louisiana, that he 
was convicted oMibel," &c. &c. A daughter 
of Captain Brown, the "shipmaster," living 
in Newburyport, is my intimate friend. In 
conversation with her, some months since, 
the Baltimore affair was incidentally men- 
tioned. As I knew but little about it, I asked 
her for some particulars relating to it. She 
gave me.'-in effect, the following. She said : 
'■ My father had nothing to do with the 
charter of the ship Francis; the consignee 
of the ship had the entire control, subject 
only to the owners. The ship was put into 
his hands to obtain for her a freight or char- 
ter for New Orleans. Not until the slaves 
were put on board his ship did my father 
have anything to do with them ; but, from 
the time he received them on board until he 
delivered them to their new master, they 
were treated as kindly by him as his own 



children would have been. They had the 
whole 'between decks' of a large ship en- 
tirely to themselves, where they ' kept house,' 
had their 'class' and prayer-meetings; and, 
instead of being • hand-cuffed.' or • chained," 
as Mr. Garrison reported them to have been 
they were under no more restraint than 
eighty (which was all there were, instead of 
a -ship-load;) white persons would have 
been who had paid their ' passage' on the 
ship. Theii master in Baltimore had failed 
in business, and at the time they were sold 
had scarcely rags enough to cover them. 
When their new master (Mr. Milliken, of 
' Milliken's Bend,' below New Orleans,) put 
them on board the ship, he also put many 
bales of woollen and cotton cloth.with thread, 
needles, Sc., and the women were busy all 
the passage making new garments ; so that 
long before they reached their new home 
they were all in new. warm, comfortable 
clothing. When my father landed them at 
Mr. Milliken's plantation, they parted from 
him with the warmest expressions of grati- 
tude for the fatherly kindness they had re- 
ceived at his hands ; and, on Captain Brown's 
return down the river from New Orleans, 
(bound to Europe,) he came to anchor off 
Milliken's Bend, and every one of those 
slaves was" allowed, by their kind master, to 
go on boardfcind once more thank him for 
his kindncsWand- bid him 'good-bye.' It 
was one of the happiest hours of my father's 
long life -as I have often heard him say— 
and further, that there was no act of His life 
that he could look back upon with more sat- 
isfaction. Mr. Garrison was one of the 
benevolent of men. but my father was\not 
one whit behind him in everything that 
generous and humane and self-sacrificing. 
He commanded ship for nearly fifty years, 
and his sailors found in him a friend and 
father always." 

The .yjtow was "infamous" that required 
such service, but if Captain Brown iiadlre- 
fused to take the slaves, what would have 
been the result? Who would hava^ustified 
her North or South, in (hat day of 
darkness? John Newton went to the west of 
Africa for slaves — I think— after he was-con- 
verted. But the day at length dawned when 
the sin and guilt of oppression was seen ; and 
the wrong, through the discipline of suffer- 
ing was done away. Unceasing thanks are 
due to Him who rules the nations for this 
result ! May the time be hastened when on 
the whole earth "they shall no more op- 
press." 

As this is written as a private letter, I may 
be asked my object in writing it. I believe 
the exciting cause was. seeing the word " in- 
famy" attached to Captain Brown's name; 
and further, as a sort of relief to my feelings 
for the wrong which was done him in thus ' 
applying it. I knew Captain B. from my 
childhood till he died, as a most kind, genial, 
large-hearted man, who would share his last 
loaf with anyone in need, black or white— 
and, as was said by one who knew him well, 
—"there would not be a slave upon the 
earth if he could free them." 

I avail myself of this opportunity to add a 
few words relative to Captain Brown, and to 
ask a favor. For several years Capt. Brown 
sailed from New Orleans to European ports, 
and consequently was well acquainted with/ 
that city. He was very fond of singing, ana 
liked to hear the " blacks " sing in their 
meetings. Upon one of his voyages, on hfs 
way to Europe, he became converted. It 
seemed a very remarkable circumstance, as 
no one else on the ship was in the least in- 
terested in religious concerns. There 'was 
one hymn which he used to hear the slaves 
sing which, during his last distressing sick- 
ness, was one of his "songs in the night,' 
and which to the last was on his li| 
The following are two of the 
In Him.l have believed. 
Who has my soul retrieved. 
From sin He haih redeemed 
My soul I' 



r 



Oh, give Him glory. 
Oh, give Him glory. 
Oh. give Him glory. 
For glory is His due. 

And now I love my Saviour, 
For I am in His favor. 
And hope with Him forever. 
The gofden .treels lo Iread. 
Oh. give Him glory, Sc. 

My friend has tried in vain to 
whole hymn! Would it give any 
make enquiry of your pupils, or tl 
" Workman" if such a hym 
found in any of their collect 
feel greatly obliged if the enquiry could'be 
made, even if unsuccessful. 

Who can say that the prayers and songs 
of the " oppressed " were not instrumental in 
leading him to Christ ? I do not doubt they 
were. With respect, C. 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
For Wakefulness. 
Dr. WM. P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y.> 
says: "I presenbed it for a Catholic priest, 
who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousness, etc, and he reports it 
has been of great benefit to him." 
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{ Letters prom Hampton Graduates. 

Teacher, Adviser, Lecturer and 
Seamstress. Teaching a. White School. 
Her Heart in Her Work. The Things 
that Discourage and that Encourage 
Him. A. County in South Carolina- 
Crazed with Cotton. Lien Laws. The 
Dry Ticket. Interest in Education. 
The Place to Stick. Organizing a 
' Reading Club. The Scofield School. 

teacher, adviser, lecturer _aijd seam- 
stress. 

The variety of demands made upon 
the young graduate teacher of either 
sex is thus feelingly set forth by one 
of our most faithful workers. She is 
equal to the occasion. 

, N.C.zoth. 1S83. 

My dear Miss C 



I hope you will excuse this letter, for I am 
m the midst of examination before commit- 
tee But if you write again, (which I hope 
you will do before long,) 1 will give you a 
better letter, with more minor details which 
may be interesting to you. There has been 
a revival here in college, and several have be- 
come Christians. I am glad to hear good 
news from Hampton. 

I remain yours very truly, 

C. J. W. 



Last winter I taught in C . Va. with 

two o.her Hampton Graduates. I wascom- 
fortab'.y situated, and had a very pleasSTnt 
time.beu.g blessed with kind friends andcx 
cellent opportunities for improvement. That 
is my bright oper.ence ; now 1 can ten a 
darker one, but which was the cause of ef- j 
fecting equally, if not more good. During 
the vacation I had a school in a remote 
country place, where there had been no 
school before. My little log-cabin was 
church and school-house combined 1 had 
to be teacher, adviser, lecturer, and seam- 
stress, whichever the occasion required, so 
you can imagine how precise I had to be- 
come. While down there trying to do my 
duty for my unfortunate brothers, and sis- 
ters I received notice of my appointment 
to teach in one of the Public schools of the 
citv whi-h was good news for me, lor alter 
having been from home nearly four years t 
was indeed a pleasant prospect to know that 
mv work would be among my own friends. 
I have been teaching here since October 2nd; 
have a large school with an average 
attendance of fifty; in our schools there 
are three Hampton graduates, and another 
under-graduate. There are four schools 
two for each race ; they are all graded, each 
beini! under the supervision of an expert 
teacher, who visits our recitation-rooms, 
hears, or conducts the recitation, and makes 
any fit suggestions. I have introduced the 
word method, and like it more than ever. 
The Hampton teachers are making a good 
impression, it seems, on those connected 
with school affairs. 

I have not heard directly from M. for 
»K time. Mrs. Steele, the missionary, who 
has been working so faithfully at school in 
the interest of precious sou s, told me that 
Mary had become a Christian. If you have 
notneard sooner it will be a bit of glad news. 
They have had a successful revival. I have 
had a nice interesting class in pur Sunday 
School; am using the . - Church Jeachmg 
or Lessons from the Epistles and Gospels 
I am devoted to Sunday School, as well as 
to day school work. It is almost time to 
closeAnd I have not said as much as I want- 
- ed, so thanking you for your kindness. 
I am your old pupil, 



her heart in her work. 
' A faithful worker writes thus to a 
very kind friend of Hampton graduates, 
who sends us her letter for thiscolumn. 

Va.. Nov. 27th. 1882. 

Dear Miss L. 

As 1 have said many times. 1 am never 
better pleased than 1 am when I can get a 
letter from you. It matters not how low 
spirited I am. your letters always revive my 
drooping spirits. They seem so much like 
my dear mother and sister speaking to 



A COUNTY IN SOUTH CAROLINA;. 

An intelligent young man, teaching 
in South Carolina where he has always 
lived, writes thus of the condition of 
things there, making many points :— 

/ Co., South Carolina, ) 

/ December 31. 1882. ( 
Dear Teacher :— 

I am teaching school at a place eight miles 
from the county scat. This is a low and 
level country ; the soil is slightly fertile, and 
the chief productions are cotton, corn, rice, 
and potatoes. The cotton is the chief one 
that finds its way to market, and is either 
gojd ; n or Charleston. 



Y1TH 



I So 



"Thave now been teaching for nearly three 
months, and it doesn't seem I have been at 
the work hardly a month. I have never 
once thought I should like teaching so well. 
I now truly have my whole heart in the 
good cause. Can never think I ye done 
Half enough for the dear little children. 1 
leave my home about eight ,n the morning 
get there about half past; find the most of 
the dear little ones there waiting; after a 
pleasant good morning to and from all, 
open my school with some pretty hymn, 
and prayer, then have them repeat a -f salm. 
They- have learned the '23d Psalm, and 
can say it very beautifully. I then stay there 
till about 4 p. m. I have then done what 1 
eould to ins-truct the young friends. I also 
attend our Sabbath School regularly. I al- 
ways take those wise papers you send, when- 
ever I have them. Oh ! how pleased the 
children are when I hand each a paper and 
tell them who sends them to me for them, 
"always say what a dear kind tody she 
must be to be thinking of us while we are 
so far from her. I tell them you are always 
thinkinir what good you can do for some 
bod H read tlose pieces I saw marked on 
oneof the papers. The words were very 
beautiful indeed. 

Affectionately, your girl. 



The Southern people seem almost crazed 
over cotton raising, and seem to think there 
_ .10 other means for getting ready money. 
It is bartered for goods in country stores, 

and even in ;thc merchants there have 

cotton-houses for small quantities ol seed 
cotton, that they may be able to gather dur- 
ing the cotton season. When the season lor 
cotton is over, all the cotton is ginned and 
hipped, and the country stores close. 
lien laws. Sc. 



and 



ep- 



TEACHING A WHITE SCHOOL IN i 1 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. , \ 

An unusual position is filled by one 
of our graduates, who is- passing, his 
studies industriously, and under very 
pleasant circumstances in the old Gran- 
ite State. 

Hanover, N. H. Feb. 19th, 1883. 
Miss A. E. C. 



I received your very kind letter last month 

I am treated as well as any white boy ir. 
the college by the Faculty, by the students, 
and by the citizens. 

I taught two winters in the white schools 
where the only colored person was the teach- 
er. I was treated as well as any man could 
be treated, both by parents and pupils. 

The Superintendent said in his report 
that my school outranked any school in the 
town during the two winters I taught. 1 
love to teach, and shall make it a profession. 
I want to teach the higher branches, and 
that is what I am fitting myself for. 

riLgraduate here next June if I live and 
notflng happens. Your letter is the best I 
got from Hampton since I graduated from 
there. I hope you will write me more, it 
was so charming and good. I am a Chris- 
tian; I hope, and will try and stand up for 
Jesus. 



THE THINGS THAT DISCOURAGE AND 
ENCOURAGE HIM. 

There is enough to discourage in the 
isolation and deprivations of the teach- 
ers in the scattered country schools of 
the South. Our graduates generally 
have a way of looking also on the bright 
side, and summing up their encourage- 
ments, in which Hampton s constant 
interest may always count. 

, s. C, December 31, JS82. 

Dear Teacher:— 

In reply to your circular, I take this op- 
portunity to say that I have been teaching 
at the above named place since the 14th ot 
August. I have on roll seventy-two pupils. 
Mv schoor-house is made of logs; it is not 
a7comfortable as it might be. tut I think 
that it is about the best coored school-house 
in this district. It was formerly a church 
but, as the congregation has built a frame 
house, they have turned this over to me. I 
find the people, white and black, very friend- 
ly disposed. The most discouraging thing 
that I have at present is the absence of school 
furniture, such as maps, charts, objects, &c. 
I have been trying to raise money enough 
among my pupils'to buy at least one niap, 
or chart. I have succeeded in raising about 
one dollar and a half, cash ; and I have many 
more promises. _„_, 
The things that encourage me are, my pu- 
pils' eager desire to learn, the kind letters 
of encouragement which I rece.ye from 
friends, the reflex that I get from doing what 
I believe to be the best thing to elevate the 
people among whom I am, and to know that 
kampton fells such a deep interest in her 
sons and daughters. I might go on to name 
many other things that encourage me, but 
space will not allow. 
W i s teaching only three miles from 



The lien laws arc very severe 
intr Some people arc foolish enough 10 
tale say two. three, or four, different kinds 
ol fertilizers for their farm, and of course a 
failure will ruin their limited fortunes. Ot- 
ten quite often, are farmers broken entirely 
un by the middlemen and merchants. It is 
all their own fault, or their mistake, that 
these men fall into such ill-fortune. We 
need more brain in farming here. The " ob- 
noxious no fence law" exists here, and he 
people seem too stupid to change with tnL 
change, but content themselves with almost 
nothing, looking for something almost out 
of the natural order of things to better their , 
condition. The South, under political re- 
strictions, or under any other hindrances, 
might be made a rare, comfortable home tor 
both white and black; but, unfortunately, all 
are blundering over good chances and hand- 
some little fortunes, and seem not to realize 
I hope a change may soon come. 
Morals are at a pretty low ebb. but in some 
places they seem ordinarily good. 

THE DRY TICKET. 

Voting on the "wet" and " dry " ticket 
came off a" few days ago. in — — and . 
The "dry" ticket won in both places, to our 
happy surprise, and rum will now be ob- 
tained only by prescription, or for medical 
purposes. I hope it will soon be dropped 
from the medical list, for I think him a poor 
physician who recommends so much whisky 
as I have known so many to do. I hope 
that the effect will be so satisfactory to all, 
that when we vote again, in 1884. our success 



been busy I could not. Yes, 1 am teaching, 
began about the middle of October last. I 
am assistant in the Scofield School here. I 
j enjoy teaching very much 
1 Our school is a Normal and Industrial 
I school. It prepares teachers, and many who 
come to school all winter teach in the sum- 
mer so as to enable them to return again an- 
other year. The industries of the school at 
present are printing (we have a Job Press, 
which does very good work) sewing for the 
girls, out-door work for the boys, such as 
keeping the yard and place, clean. 

We began school in our old board build- 
ing, and taught there until the holidays, af- 
ter which we began in our new two story 
brick building which was completed for us. 
The building is 60 by 65 feet, six large airy 
recitation rooms, a large chapel, a library 
and principal's ollice. 

It was built last summer; the corner-stone 
was only laid August 1st, '82. On that 
day we did have a crowd to see it and a 
good time, being the first for a building of 
this kind and for school use. 
I The public fund has been withheld now 
I for two years from this school. It was tak- 
i en away two years ago while the principal 
I and business manager were up North to 
I their homes on a visit during the summer 
I vacation. We do not know whether it will 
be returned, nevertheless, the school has 
gone on as usual through the aid of frijnds 



who hajLdonated liberally toward it, 

The dlored people are as they always 
have been, willing to have their children ed- 
ucated, and will send them to school though 
but poorly clad. They have always be- 
friended this school and its teachers, which 
is one of the great comforts to us. \ 

F. A. Peters is the nearest Hampton 
graduate to me ; he is about thirty miles; 
but his school closes, and he will then come 
up and teach with us : begins on 15th inst 
lam engaged in Surfday School work. I 
never before thought to have my children 
interested in mission work unti^ybu told 
I me I like the little Magazine ; \ tttnk 1 11 



1 is the place for /itrvaljilsVrnany 



take it. 

Yes, M 
of themJP: here already. 1 / 

We hKc had snow twice ; it did not 
long, for the sun came and melted it. 
have been having a very rainy season, but 
it a very cold one. 

I will send you one of our last reports. It 
gives a full statement of the School. 



Respectfully, 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 

Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says:? 
"I have used it as a pleasant and cooling^ 
drink in fevers, and have been very much 
pleased with it." 



may be greater. 

INTEREST IN EDUCATION. 

I have been teaching hercfiomething over 
a month. As I am in the Country I am at 
times, lonesome. My whole school numbers 
about forty or more. The school-house a 
not large enough to hold all comfortably. 1 
expect more, and 1 do not know what I shall 
have to do. The people are somewhat inter- 
ested in education, and they desire me to re- 
main the whole of this coming year, 1883. 
There is being prepared a nice little room for 
me, and I think 1 shall accept their offer. It 
Is hard, very hard, for one to decide to stay 
twelve months in an out-of-the-way place 
like this, and where the people arc so far be- 
hind the times. ; 

But I suppose, where the most good is to 
be done is the place to stick. 

OPENING A READING CLUB. ' 

I have called together a few into an organ- 
ization known as a Reading Club the ob- 
ject of which is, to read from periodicals and 
to keep them informed of the current news. 
I would write you more if I had anything 
worth telling. Your dutiful pupil, W. 



A TRIAL OF THE 

BALTIMORE JOBBER 

WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE 
SIX ESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 

1 st— It is the easiest running press made, 
2nd— It is as Strong as any press made. 
3rd— It is the most Durable press matfe. 



Wehave organized a Teachers' Association 
for the purpose pf promoting the cause of 
education among our people, especially in 

th lVave"nothing more of interest to write at 
present 1 shalfbe pleased to hear from you 
at any time you are at leisure. 

. Your sincere pupil, 




THE SCOFIELD SCHOOL. ■ 

The school in Aiken, founded by Miss 
Emily Scofield, and bearing her name, 
is well known to those interested in 
the work of the freedmen. Industrial 
training is being started there under 
difficulties. It is felt to be the right 
thing for the development of character 
as well as a means of securing educa- 
tion One of our graduate young wo- 
men who resides in Aiken, and,is an as- 
sistant in the school, thus writes^ £ 

Dear Miss C. 

letter some time - p 
sooner but having 



4th— It will do as good work as any press \ 

made. . . ( . 

5 th-Itwill take less to lfceep it in repair ] 

than any press made. 1 
6th— <Last but not least) It costs: less th*v 

any first-class press mad e. ^-saj, 
ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE, 
And PRINTERS' SUPPLIES^ 

Catalogue Free. / 

j. F. W. DOBMABi 
21 GERMAN ST.. 

BALTIMORE. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

AS A BRAIN FOOD. 

Dr. S. F. Newcomer. M. p., Greenfield, 
O., says: "In cases of general deb'''^.^ 
torpo? of mind and body, it does exceedmg- 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton. 

The large number of people who are curi- 
ous enough to know about the Indians at 
Hampton will, probably, be interested in 
reading something concerning the Indian 
boys' work, their appreciation of their new 
style of dress, and their life in the "wig- 
wam " which is so very different from that 
on the plains of the west. 

It is as you know, quite a change through 
which the Indian passes in coming from his 
home in the forest, where he went almost 
without .clothing, to Jive in a comfortably 
furnished room of a large brick building, and 
wear citizens' dress. His being placed here 
does not simply put him where his surround- 
ings are very different, but necessitates a 
change in his personal habits. 

Among the Indians, as among other peo- 
ple, there is to be found quite a variety of 
characters, so a general statement will not 
apply to every individual. While a majority 
seem to try earnestly to learn, and com- 
ply with the rules of health, neatness, 
and comfort, there are some who are not 
docile and have, to some extent, to be forced 
to do it. Many find pleasure in keeping 
their rooms neat and well decorated with 
their own paintings or other pictures. ment', unde 

They associate quite pleasantly together. ^ ;l great a id to the 
(a little more so with their own tribe than „ ut t \ K Agent infor 
with others,) and. by so doing, learn a great potion (or the 
deal from Indian boys who have been here 
longer, or from colored boys who in some 
cases are their room-mates. I was told by ii 
steady young colored man who has an Indi- 
an boy in his room that, after seeing the In- 
dian retire several nights without saying his 
prayers, he asked him why he didn't pray 
before going to sleep. The boy's answer was 
that he didn't know how to pray. The 
young man said that he taught the Indian 
the Lord's Prayer, which he learned very 
readily. Then he found there was another 
hindrance— the Indian's forgetfulness — but, 
after being urged several times to leave his 
bed on its account, he never failed to pray 
before going to rest. This is one of the 
many instances I might mention to show 
how the Indian bovs become acquainted with 
civilized habits and learn English much faster 
than they would with simply the advantages 
of the school-room. They who know only 
their own language when they comc_ he're, 
are for a long time very timid, both in the 
school-room and while at play, about using 
the English that they learn. The greater 
part of their conversation now is in English. 
As the boys are not able yet to interest them- 
selves by reading, their idle moments are 
spent generally in foot-races and jumping, 
which seem to be their favorite amusements. 

I think all of them, without one exception, 
like to wear good clothes. There are many 
to whom their present style of dress is en- 
tirely new ; and they, as well as the others, 
like good suits, but not to keep them so. 
They like to keep getting: good ones. In 
other words, they seem to be perfect clothes 
machines; not used for cleaning or making 
new, but for making dirty and wearing to 
pieces. They like to ask very often for, 
" some cap," " some coat," or " some collar," 
and have apparently no idea of . how to take 
care of them. Their need of care for cloth- 
ing makes it necessary for them to have a 
lesson not taught exactlyas the others. Tel- 
ling a boy how to take care of a coat does 
not have much effect so long as he knows he 
can have another when that one, as he says, 
" is no good." They are not only told how 
to take care of their garments, but the gar- 
ments are issued in-proportion to the amount 
and quality of their work. 

The Indian boys, being used to doing 
nothing, when the time comes for work, had 
a little rather do something else. You see, 
then, that the way of teaching the above 
mentioned lesson is a good one, for it works 
well two ways. It not only causes the care- 
less boy to be careful with his clothes, but 
encourages all to do more and better work. 

Considering the fact that the Indian boys 
were never required to do any regular work 
before coming here, some of them do ex- 
ceedingly well at their trades. In fact, nearly 



Ft. Bert-hold. D. T. March 10, 1883. 
Mr. Editor: 

Dtar Sir:— We are glad to have a good re- 
port from the scholars at Hampton. , Here, 
the prospect of those who returned eighteen 
months ago. is not very bright. In the first 
place, those who could be persuaded to go 
from a community yet thoroughly heathen, 
were not as a whole of the most desirable 
class. They were those who had _ come in 
contact with the lowest class of whites, and 
become familiar with white people only to 
be injured in body and soul. This class of 
Indians is the first to come about the Mis- 
sion.- and we have to work through it to the 
better element which is more conservative. 
So. it was unavoidable, that the first to be 
taken East should be— many of them— from 
the lower grade of Indian life. It was just 
as unavoidable that they should very soon 
fall in again with the -low associations from 
which they came, especially when missionary 
work had not previously created a new place 
for"them. I found some of the returned 
boys here obliged to live in families, or rath- 
er with parties of the lowest kind. Some of 
them, after a while, gave way to indulgences 
from which they had been restrained for 
three years, with such abandon that they 
nearly killed themselves. Regular employ- 
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that he cannot employ the returned schol- 
s. as he did at first. 

Here is the great need of the Indian— to 
beset at work. He is willing, but unable to 
direct himself. To give him directions and 
instructions means a present increased outlay 
by Government. Instead of this, appropria- 
tions are being cut down. It is folly to say- 
that the Indian is lazy, and deserves to starve 
if he does not work. What is he to work at ? 
We have isolated him. so that he cannot 
leave his reservation without a permit. We 
have driven him off from contact with the 
civilization which gives other poor and de- 
pendent persons work and direction, 



cannot say, " starve 
keep him from worki 
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The Chinese Question. 

FROM A CALIFORNIA COLORED MAN'S STAND- 
POINT. 

Mr. Editor: — 

I have been called on, at my church in this 
city, by vour mother and sister, who spoke 
highly of your work for my people in my 
old mother State. It of course made mc feel 
proud to hear them speak creditably of the 
progress of my people. During the conver- 
sation, your mother requested me to give to 
you the condition of my people in California, 
d my views concerning the Chinaman, as 
blessing or a curse. I will first give the 
real status of my own people here. Califor- 
a is a free-and-easy State; too much so for 
ie moral strength of the colored man ; he 
apt to take the white man as his pattern, 
pccially where the tide of prejudice is as 
w as it is in California. Pat's declaration 
of the black man is true in California, that 
is as good asa white man. if he behaves 
self, and sometimes a little better." 
!, a colored man is weighed in an almost 
1 balance ; he does not have to be con- 
sidered a white man's superior, before con- 
idered his equal. "Color, race, and prcvi- 
ius condition of servitude," arc things of 
the past; so much so that colored men. who 
were born in the extreme southern States, 
have forgotten all about Virginia. Georgia. 
Florida. Alabama, or Mississippi, and so free 
the air he breathes in this country, so un- 
contaminated with prejudice — his enjoyment 
so great, hisjest so deep and undisturbed — 
that, concerning his native State, he is a Rip 
Van Winkle; and has forgotten the State 
that gave him birth. Ask him of his native 
State and while, perhaps, he has heard the 
yelp of the bloodhound on his track, has 
seen the aucuon block where many a moth- 
er's heart has been broken by a child being 
torn Irom her arms by the slave-driver, yet. 
when asked for the State of his nativity, he 
will say that he was born in the State of 
Massachusetts. 



all of them work well when settled to one 
thing, When on the plains they were used 
to moving about, and it seems here to be a 
part of their nature to be restless, and al- 
ways ready for a change from one shop to 
another. . 

To the people who visit the School the 
general progress of the Indians can be bet- 
ter shown than told. Geo. Brandom. 

-J— 



From the Berthold Indian Mission. 

The Rev. C. L. Hall is an authority on 
the Indian question. What he writes 
is always worth attention. Withal, 
public attention is unusually awakened 
respecting Indians. Such letters as the 
following are timely and hopeful : 



work." because we 
This long winter 
little the Indians here 
Id do to earn any money, though they 
e been willing to work hard, and there 
e a dozen willing to do any little job 
t offered. Many, having no other employ- 
nt, wanted to hunt, but the Government 
uld not let the trader sell them any fixed 
ammunition, so that in every way they are 
solated and shut in to idleness and the culti 
vation of vices. 

The missionary force of the country cnes 
Congress to break down the barrier be 
tween the races, to give us the severalty bill 
and law for Indians, and to give sufficient 
appropriations— not to feed them— but for 
the industrial education of old and young. 
Private benevolence is wasting its efforts for 
the want of public justice. 

Yours sincerely, C. L. Hall. 

It is fair, and pleasant,to state, that of 
the original Fort Berthold party, one 
young man has, at his own earnest de- 
d to Hampton to learn more 
of his trade and of English, and is doing 
well here, while the two little girls who 
did not go home with the rest — now in 
their fifth year at Hampton — are de- 
veloping as hopefully andunexception- 
ably as any young girls that could be 
found in any school or family. This 
shows what can be done for Indians 
under favorable circumstances. Mr. 
Hall's remarks upon the difficulties are 
deeply true, and justice to the effort de- 
mands th ir statement. 

A later letter from ,Mr. Hall adds an 
interesting criticism of Indian character 
which is in line with some of Col. 
Dodge's views. 

We sympathize with you in reading your 
report in the April Magazine ; and hope the 
Indian will be steadfast in the faith they 
profess. The trouble with them is that they 
do not realize the exclusive nature of Christ s 
truth— that it is Jesus only, and not some- 
thing added to their own superstition, and at 
war with them. 

Ahuka even does not yet, and is offended 
or rather wishes me not to enforce the first 
and second commandment in my talk to his 
people. He wishes the religion of their "old 
men," and the religion of our white ances- 
tors to exist together side byside. Dopreach 
the first commandment to them, for if any 
people have gods many and Lords many, 
it is the Indians of this Interior; and if any 
people are ready always to say yes to any- 
thing and everything whatever may be their 
"heart judgments" it is the Indians of this 
Interior. !■ 
God bless you aiffl your work. 
Pray for ours. 

Yours sincerely 

C. L. Hall. 



is the only punishment he dreads, and that 
but little. ■ For one thing, they are thor- 
oughly organized, and clandestine in their 
movements : so much so that our police 
must see him commit the crime, then and 
there put hands on him, or he escapes unar- 
rested. Their crimes of murder are gener- 
ally among their own people. Haying 
touched lightly on his faults, my objections 
to his immigration to this country are, that 
he is low, filthy and dirty. We must admit 
that he is industrious, and every dollar he 
gets isa prisoner awaiting his exile to China. 
We cannot compete with him in work or in 
He can live on ten cents a day, 
providing he has to buy his food ; or, he can 
dollar's worth if some American is to 
sh it for him. He will rent a room that 
merican man would consider too small 
for himself and wife to occupy, and he will 
put from eight to ten sewing machines, or 
three or four ironing tables, or a junk shop, 
place of business, and 
at night some twenty-five or thirty will sleep 
n the same room. In the South, when there 
vere fiftv people it was a village : and a hund- 
red, a big town ; and a thousand was a large 
But here there are as high as three 
thousand of them sleep in one large house, 
formerly used as a hotel by the whites. The 
question is asked, what right has America to 
object Jlo the immigration 
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lored race in this 
country are, asa general thing, of the higher 
grade intellectually, there being agreat many 
raised in this country, and have the advan- 
tage of schools which others have not had, 
which has given them the pre-eminence of 
acquired ability. There are a great many of 
the West India colored people here who, 
generally speaking, are cultured. There are 
some here who are property holders ; some 
are collectors, clerks, and in other branches 
of business ; and a colored man can get em- 
ployment in any place where he can take 
his part. The colored man here is too fond 
of pleasure to grow rich very fast, hut there 
are some exceptions. We have, in San Fran- 
cisco, three colored churches, whose value 
runs from twenty-five thousand to forty 
thousand dollars, and which have compara- 
tively small debts, averaging from eighteen 
hundred to two thousand dollars— the Bap- 
tists, Zion Methodists and African M. E. — 
There are about four thousand colored peo- 
ple in San Francisco; perhaps not more 
than eighteen hundred attend church. The 
saloons are open on Sunday ; also theatres, 
gambling dens, and other places of infernal 
amusement; hence the colooed man, loving 
pleasure more than God, spends his Sabbath 
day and night in these horrible dens that 
tend to degrade, impoverish, and damn him. 

I have tried to paint the colored man in 
his true light ; and now, sir, permit me to 
speak of the Mongolian as ne is in this coun- 
try. Having considerable experience of him 
I need not borrow from anyone to give you 
true and correct status. 1 learned from 
your mother that you are in favorof Chinese 
-—migration. This is nothing more than 
sonable for a man who has spent his life 
_ you have in caring for the outcast and 
down-trodden, yet the people for whom you 
have- been laboring differ greatly from the 
Asiatic serf. The Chinaman is cunning, 
sneaking, mean, and roguish. For a few ex- 
amples : In this city .Chinamen have been 
employed in houses, as servants, for several 
years in succession, and the dissolving of 
this union between employer and employe Is 
caused by some crime perpetrated by the 
latter. A wealthy lady had one in her em- 
ploy for five years who, not long since, 
watched where she had laid several hundred 
dollars, and at a convenient time, he took the 
money and embarked on a ship for his na- 
native land ; but the law wanted John a little 
longer, so he is now paying for his crime in 
State's prison. Another, a gentleman living 



ny people, 

rosperity, welfare, and best inter- 
stroyed; friends and children 
turned oft of doors, unemployed, because 
they cannot work for the wages (and live 
honorably) that a Chinaman can when he 
lives in his filth and dirt,' and then expect 
them to compete with the coolies of Asia? 
If there was such a thing, as some mission- 
ary societies arc claiming to do. to civilize 
and Christianize the Chinaman, we mjght 
have some hopes that he would eventually 
grow into the customs of our country and be 
one of us. but all of this is a failure; he isa 
Chinaman ; his habits and customs^are his, 
and no power on earth changes hjfn.jand I 
doubt if any in heaven will elevate hijn one 
degree above his old level. It his beon said 
by some philanthropic men of fHle eastXand 
missionaries, that power divide will do the 
deed and, Lord, that power he greatly needs. 
John is cunning enough even to usirhis pre- 
tensions to morality as a means to obtain 
money. They have their missionaries.church- 
es, and schools, where thousands of converts 
are made. John is very religious when he 
is at work for some pious person, or wishes 
to be employed by them. He '11 bow with 
reverence at the family altar, follow them to 
the church if allowed, eat the bread and drink 
the wine as a token of his fidelity to the God 
of his employer; and will, sometimes, 
cut off his cue, put on citizen's clothes 
throw away his opium-pipe; but, as t 
something happens that theirunion is 
and John is discharged, he is a Chi 
again, and will be found at his josh-house 
worshiping his pagan god. America never 
nfested with a plague that should be so 
much dreaded as the immigration of China- 
men. It is true, they work cheap; possibly, 
the U. P. or C. P. would not have been built 
so soon had they not had the Chinaman, 
and certainly the whole State would not have 
been owned by a few men. If a man wished 
to, he could go to one of the China Co s. and 
hire from one to five thousand of them at 
eight dollars per month, and have them sent 
to him if he wished. I asked a railroad/con- 
tractor, not long ago. when he wanted five 
hundred men, to let me get him colored men. 
To this he replied that he would rather have 
the colored men, but if he employed them 
he would have to make a bargain with every 
man, but if he employed the Chinamen he 
could hire all he wanted from one man, and 
he would always keep the gang full ; if one 
got sick or died he would replace him, while 





outside the'eity, had one in his employ for 
nearly twelve years who. a short time ago 
while the gentleman was in town attending 
to some business, tried to outrage his wife ; 
then took a hatchet and tried to kill her. 
There is nothing that he holds sacred ; the 
marriage vow is no more to him than the 
prognostication of a gypsy fortune-teller 
would be to a southern gentleman. He will 
take a woman, live with her, raise children, 
and then sell her for less tharfthirty pieces. 
He regards no punishment but death. There 
are three hundred of them in State's prison, 
a great many for life. While in the prison, 
servinga life sentence, they have committed 
crimes for which they have been hung. This 



ff he had white or colored men and one died 
he would have to hunt another man to f 
his place ; and considering this, and th 
ference there is between eight dollars a n 
and thirty-five, of course he would 1 
have the Chinaman. Whenever thev are i 
lowed to settle in cities, property around 
them is soon depreciated and deserted by- 
the Americans. In what is known as China 
town, and near to it, there have been several 
of the leading churches of the city,but they 
are now so abandoned that where mey have 
cost from seventy-five to aUiundred thou- 
sand dbllars. a few years ago, they can be 
bought for from twenty-five thousand U>\ 
thirty thousand dollars. A few days ago. in 
a part of the town where there are no China- 
men living, a small piece of ground (20x33,) (5. 
sold for seventy-thousand dollars. Less than 
a mile from this, in what is known as China- 
town, I can buy a lot with a good house on 
it for twenty-two thousand dollars. The 
Chinamen, in their country, imitate the anl» 
of South America. They crowd out and 
force all other inhabitants to leave. The 
question has been and is asked, if they are 
such a curse to the country, why do Amer- 
icans employ them ? All sectarian and na- 
tional love and sympathy fade away before 
the blazing sunshine of money. 

R. SEYMOUR, 

Pastor 2d A M. E. Church. San Francisco. 
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Letter From Col. Dodge. 

Fo^T Sully. D. T. Mar. 15, 1883 
Editor Soulhirn Workman; 

Some unknown friend has been kind 
enough to send mc a copy of the Southern 
Workman for March, 1883. 

It is not my habit to answer criticisms on 
my works, but the article in that paper on 
*' Our Wild Indians," evinces a spirit of fair- 
« crt „ n ,,c,iiil in mv pxneriencc of the rc- 
I feel dispos- 
it, by explain- 
of that work. 



' itself and total- 
ldcr all ordinary 
But the man 



mid 



the 



views of religious papers, 
cd to show my appreciate 
ing the apparent discrcpai 
as noted by your critic. 

1. The Indian is "pattern 
lyunafflicted with 'nerves, 
circumstances and mood 
■who can submit without nervousness to star- 
vation or torture to the utmost verge ol hie; 
who can lie flat on the ground watching a 
deer for hours and hours, (though the ther- 
mometer mark 100 deg. or zero;) who can 
sleep serenely and comfortably though hall 
a dozen children are romping and tumbling 
over him, will, nevertheless, under the sud- 
den excitement of surprise, utterly lose his 
sense of reason and become the most nerv- 
ous of mankind. Fear is an animal instinct. 
The bravest and most patient of animals 
are equally liable to unaccountable freaks of 
nervousness |,"stup d ty" ir. plain vernacular.) 
The humanity nearest the animal might na- 
turally be' expected to be most disposed in 
this direction : and it is true, for this is the 
great peculiarity of Indian individuality. 

2 "Conscience" is self knowledge, accom- 
panied by a moral sense of approval or dis- 
approval. The germ, or capacity for a con- 
science, is born in all. Education can de- 
velop it in any direction. A Christian boy 
is taught to believe that murder and thelt 
are crimes: and were he to commit them, 
his conscience, educated in that direction, 
would constantly upbraid him. An Indian 
boy is taught to believe that murder of, and 
theft from, strangers, are high virtues. His 
conscience, educated in that direction, ap- 
proves. The germ of conscience— born in 
all— is a seed which will bring fruit of good 
or evil, exactly as that seed is educated. 

3 Your critic is not ingenuous in his com- 
ments on my remark that " the good mis- 
sionary should let him alone in his religion 
and simply strive to supply him with a code 
of moral." Previous to this I had carefully 
portrayed the difficulties, which devout and 
earnest Indians have in giving up a religion 
in which thev were born and reared. Reli- 
gion can have little hold on him who can 
change it lightly and easily. Recognizing 
the natural aversion to change inherent to 
all deeply religious people, would it not be 
better to instruct them in the nature of ab- 
stract right and wrong, and trust to this 
education of mind and conscience to pave 
the way to final religious conversion ? Sup- 
pose a man should come to you. Mr. Editor 
and say. " You are all wrong in your religion ; 
you must abandon it. and embrace another 
which I shall teach you." The proposal 
would be simply absurd to you, yet, there 
are plenty of Indians as devout and sincere 
believers in the truth of their religion as you 
or any Christian can be in the trtithof vours. 
You would not give up your religion for all 
the world besides; then be tender with the 
Indian who emulates you in his faith and 
his trust. 

4. As regards my " sweeping denuncia- 
tion of the Government and of Indian A- 
gents," your critic" quotes Gen'l. Sherman, 
who in his introduction stys. " I do not a- 
gree with you, and the world generally, in 
accusing our ancestors and the general Gov- 
ernment of a deliberate purpose to be un- 
just and defraud these people." So just and 
true a man as Gen'l. Sherman can scarcely 
conceive of deliberate injustice in any one. 
but history shows that our ancestors regard- 
ed the Indians as incubi.. to be got rid of 
whenever they were in the way, or their 
lands were wanted. Their descendants con- 
tinue in the same feeling and policy, and 
whether "deliberately" or not, the General 
Government has always, and will always con- 
tinue, under one pretense or another, to 
back the will of the people. 

Nowhere in my book do I denounce In- 
dian Agents ; on the contrary I have been 
careful to avoid repetition of .the charges 
and denunciations of Indians and frontiers- 
men against them. I do denounce the mode 
of their appointment as both unconstitution- 
al and imbecile. 

I have known Agent Jno. D. Miles for 
eleven years; Dr. Mc. Gillicuddy for nine 
years. I am acquainted with Bishops Whip- 
ple and Hare. I am a witness to the good 
. they have done and are doing, and believe 
that no more cin be done under the present 
system. Let these and other noble men do 
all they can and may. they merely create the 
smallest possible oases in the limitless de' : 
scrt of 04^ present Indian policy. 

5. Give the Indian his farm in severalty, 
and the ballot. It is a matter of indifference 
"what sort of an American citizen he would 
make." We give the ballot (as I have said 



... my book) to the Italian organ-grind 
the Irish bog-trotter, the negro, the M 
nite, and ask no such questions. I w 
not give it to the Indian because of hi: 
ness for citizenship, ( shall you, or I, oi 
organ-grinders decide the question of fit- 
i ? ) , but because he is entitled to its pro- 
tection. 

Richard I. Dodge 

Col. 1 \th Infantry, 

U. S. A. 

From Returned Indian Students. 

A letter from one of the Indian boys 



ed fr 



'.3rule, Dakota 



about 



id a half age 



eports 



er being Negroes and Mulattoes. There are 
I believe, between 8000 and 9000 Chinese 
brought there as coolies [hired -la- 
contract for a lefyi of years. 



"I am working for the Agency now. and 
the other Hampton boys they are working 
at home. I trying best I' could, and I want 
to school at Hampton. 

Your truly, and respectfully friend, 
Wc-cha-ka se-ka— 

James Thompson. 

The following letter has come from 
a young man employed as teacher at 
Crow Creek Agency, Dakota. It is 
written in a clear and Imntlsome hand. 
Ind. Boarding School, 
Crow Creek Agency, D. T.— 

March 28th, 1883. 
Mr.- GEO. Le Roy Brown, 

Hampton, Virginia, 
My dear friend; 
Your nice letter came to me some time 
aeo and should have been answered long 
before this. I am so much glad to hear that 
all the Indian bovs and girls arc doing first- 
— house 
your 



■ had : 



The promise preachers, 
slavery shall Board of Tr 
pray that it Augusta. Go 



._. I hav 
last Sunday aft 



at White Ghos 
noon. I read 1 
-cry glad t 



o hear from yc 
ly people are doing well, and then 1 a 



trying' keep on. You know that we spend twe 
inch money of Government. So we must 
,.ot forget the Government is very kind to us 
I shall not forget myself, or Gen. Armstrong. 
Please give my compliments to all the teach- 
ers or Mr'. Marshall. 

Your very truly Friend. 

Ed. P. H. Ashley 

Teacher Ind. B. S. 



CUBA. 

A TALK TO THE STUDENTS OF HAMPTON, 
BY REV. T. L.GUL1CK. j 

Let me try to give you a little picture 
of it and how to get there. We sailed from 
New York on a Saturday evening, on the 
splendid steamer • Newport" of the Ward 
line; with every modern convenience except 
the electric light. With seas smooth as a 
lake, we passed from the ice and snow of New 
York, bv the light-house of Cape Hatteras, 
the tropical forest and sandy shores of Flori- 
da, here and there strewn with wrecks, and 
Wednesday morning we glided through the 
narrow entrance into the wide harbor of Ha- 
vana, passing on the left close under the 
guns of the trowing castle Moro. Immedi- 
ately a number of small boats surrounds 
the ship, every boatman clamoring for the 
privilege of taking you on shore. You se- 
lect the one that strikes your fancy, and are 
oon rowed ashore, and immediately find 
oursclf in the midst of a picturesque crowd 
.f Cubans Negroes. Mulattoes. Spaniards. 
;hinese, Americans. Germans and English. 
lou are struck by the appearance of the city, 
the stone and brick houses, mostly two and 
three stories high, arc whitewashed or paint- 
ed without, blue, yellow, green, red and all 
colors of the rainbow. The streets are narrow, 
straight, paved, and full of hacks which will 
take you to any part of the city for twenty 
cents. You are perhaps surprised to find the 
rooms of nearly all the houses about twenty 
feet high. The floors of the finer hotels, cof- 
fee houses, barber-shops, and many of the 
dwelling houses and even of the stores, are 
paved with black and white marble brought 
from Italy. In the squares and the courts a- 
r'ound which the houses are built, you see 
growing bananas, oranges, palm trees of all 
kinds, coffee and many other tropical plants, 
and you realize that you have come from the 
wintry North to the sunny South. 

You find the different races living amica- 
bly together. There appears to be little or 
none of that feeling of antagonism of the 
whites towards the colored people which, 
I am ashamed to say, exists in our land of 
boasted freedom and equality. 

The size of Cuba is little larger than the state 
of New York, though it is an amusing fact 
that many of its inhabitants imagine that it 
is as large and important as the whole Uni- 
ted States. i ' 

The people, as I hav!e said, are of different 
races. About one half are colored P«°P^ 

IndiansTthe large majority of them howev- 



Most of the Indians w 
ture of Spanish blood. 

Slavery still exists in Cuba, and I suppose 
that -about one fourth of the Ner/rocs there 
are still slaves, perhaps more 
of the government is that at 
cease within three years. W 
may be so. The Cubans will 
the slavery there is of a very mild form. 

This is what my friend Miss . saw 

there. Half an hptir is allowed the slaves 
for dinner. Tbcinstant that time is up, a 
bell strikes, and then as she saw. the slaves 
are started on the full run for the cane fields, 
a slave-driver after them with a whip, with 
a long lash, and behind all a ntan on horse- 
back with pistols. The women and, girls 
were naked from the waist up; some of 
the children entirely naked. Blood hounds 
were chained by the house. The slave pen. or 
court where all slept at night, was surround- 
ed by a high wall which had only one en- 
gates, one back of the other, 
and a watchman constantly on guard who 
did not dare let invited visitors into the en- 
closure without a special permit. The visi- 
tors waited an hour at the gates hoping to 
get in, but had to go away disappointed. 

But my friend said that notwithstanding 
all these hard conditions, the slaves did ap- 
pear astonishingly happy It is said that some 
wages are now given to all, and that all are 
promised their freedom within three years. 
In Havana, a woman who went down on our 
ship paid $250 to have the service of a good 
nurse, a slave, for three or four months. _ 

But in spite of all, the black man thrives 
in Cuba, .while the Spaniard and Spanish 
Cuban deteriorates. It seems that where 
thecocoanut, the bananas, ihe sugar and 
the coffee thrive, there the colored man 
thrives and the white man does not. The 
Negroes .there, seldom or never have the 
yellow fever. 

The political condition of Cuba is sad. 
Under the heel of Spain ; ground down with 
outrageous taxes ; no Cuban allowed to hold 
any civil or military office, all being kept in 
the hands of Spaniards for the aggrandizc- 
of the mother country who has prov- 
ed herself rather a. hard step-mother. But 
: is breaking down slavery, which Cuba 
r .jbably would not have done, unless com- 
pelled from without. 

social conditions ;' there is almost 
no drunkenness, no stealing, but little fight- 
ing, but little cruelty to children or wives. 
These vices they leave for the more highly 
:ivilizcd peoples of Anglo Saxon and Teu- 
tonic stock. , ■ 

But, according to universal testimony, so- 
cial vice and immorality is fearfully common. 

As to their religion; all the Spaniards, 
and native born Cubans are Roman Catho- 
lics, at least nominally, though the slaves 
have largely been left without any religious 
instruction, even much more so than the 
slaves were formerly in our country. The 
priests have been very immoral. The church 
hold upon great masses of the 



A New Departure. 

IVcw England Journal of Education Jan. 4, 83 
The late general conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. South, by unanimous 
vote resolved to take measures for aiding 
" The Colored Methodist Church in Ameri- 
ca" in its training schools for teachers and 
nr,Mirhi»ri5 Prncrri»« has been made. A 
been appointed, and 

as the site of the new 

^hool. It is to be named " Paine Institute." 
in honor of the late bishop, Robert Paine, at 
the time of his death senior bishop of the M. 
E. Church, South. 

The Board of Trustees announced that 
they wanted a Southern white man for presi- 
dent, and that they would not have one who 
was not reckoned good enough for any 
white college. There was inquiry, consulta- 
tion, prayer. Southern white men have not 
been doing this sort of work. The Board 
and the church were electrified when it was 
announced that our honored and popular 
vice-president and professor of English 



viLe-pic-Mcic-iit ami unuenwn en u^irau m 
Emory College had volunteered his services. 
He has been my right arm here. How sore- 
ly we will miss him. But God's hand is on 
him for a great work, in which Southern 
white people must take their part, and it 
ought to be a large part. Dr. Calloway 
comes of a long line of slave-holders, was a 
slave-holder himself, has a high social posi- 
tion, is a Democrat, was a gallant artillery 
officer in thfcConfederate Army, is a scholar 
of rare cultfte, a vigorous writer, and an elo- 
quent preacher; and he takes the presidency 
of this negro school because he feels '.'called 
to do it." He can bring to his aid a good 
faculty of Southern men and women.. The 
two conferences of Southern Methodism in 
Georgia indorse him unanimously. \ 
Mr. Editor, the world moves. LetXus 
thank God and take courage." 

Atticus G. Haygood. \ 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga. , Dec. , iSS. 
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Farmers and others desiring a genteel 
ucrative agency business, by which ©5 to $20, 
a day can be earned, send address at once, on 
postal, to H. C. Wilkinson & Co.. 165 Ful- 
ton Street. New York. 



population. They have come much into 
contact with Protestants by travel and com- 

m As C for the industries— sugar is the great 
export, coffee the next. Business is reviv- 
ing since the war. The New York Herald 
says, that " last year more machinery was 
imported into Cuba, than in any three pre- 
vious years of her history." She has a rich 
soil, and can produce all the fruits of the 
tropics in abundance. 

The fundamental trouble with Cuba is. 
that she is practically without the Gospel. 
Here is a virgin field, inviting and urgent 
for Bible work, for missionary work, and for 
founding of Christian schools. The schools 
- -e very few and very poor, the most vigor- 
is beii g in the hands of the priests, and we 
tow what sort of education they give. 
Who will go in and take posession of the 
land for Christ ? There must be men and 
women of courage, of faith, of energy, of pa- 
tience, and of strong incorruptible princi- 
ple in order to be able to lift up the corrupt 
society around them. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

Mental and Bodily Exhaustion, etc. 
Dr. G. KAISER, Indianapolis. Ind., says 
'I have prescribed it for dyspepsia, impoten 
cy and mental and bodily exhaustion; and ir 
all cases it has given general satisfaction. 
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The Normal School Steam 1'refie has during the , 
,r published the following books; all by colored 
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The "Hotel Comfort," B. Barnard, Pro- 
prietor, on Karfg st„ Hampton, is a comfor- 
table, well-equipped house, where good board 
can be had at reasonable prices, though it 
lacks the advantage of picturesque views, 
not being near the water. It is about a half 
mile v from the Normal School, standing near 
the centre of the town, and all the points of 
interest are easily accessible from it. (See 
adv. on last page) . 

We would not fail in this connection to 
recommend Barnes' excellent Hotel, on 
Queen St., all of whose guests are always sat- 
isfied ; the table having a wide reputation. 
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( Continued from Page 50.) 

with whife men soon tuight them that they 
could never be their equals while they re- 
mained in ignorance. They therefore wished 
educated clerks and other helpers of their 
own race, though at first they had not very 
exalted ideas of general education. Espe- 
cially did they not seem prepossessed in fa- 
vor of female education, which they con- 
sidered thrown a\*ay. 

Not so the missionaries. Napoleon's re- 
ply when asked how France might best be 
elevated, " Educate the mothers" had a pecu- 
liar significance to them. They knew that 
the mother tongue was not more surely in- 
woven in the .organs of speech than was 
mother education into the very texture of 
the soul. And that there might beTnothers 
to bring up their children aright, the young 
girls must be separated from corrupting in- 
fluences, and trained up as they should train 
up their own children. With such views the 
missionaries early and anxiously sought for 
a way by which such a result might be at- 
tained ; and a female boarding school seemed 
then, as it seems now, the only feasible 
means of accomplishing it. 

But how could the missionaries leave 
their preaching, and other general labors 
among the people, to devote themselves to 
this arduous task ; or how could they who 
were already taxed to their full strength add 
another department to their work. But the 
work must be done even if other pressing 
work was retarded. 

So in 1836 the Female Seminary in Wailu- 
ku was commenced by Rev. Jonathan S. 
Green, assisted by Miss Maria Ogden. a most 
devoted Christian lady, who continued with 
the school through its whole course. 

Although Mr. Green and his estimable 
wife labored in the school a few years, he 
desired to devote hirfrseU. more especially to 
his vocation of preaching, and in 1841 I was 
invited to assume the charge of the school. 
This I did, with meny misgivings as to my 
fitness for so important a sphere of duty ; 
and at the same time 1 felt a reluctance in 
relinquishing the boys" school in which I 
had spent so prosperous and happy a year of 
labor. 

The' seminary had been in the main pros- 
perous; had numbered from (pity to sixty 
pupils, chosen from all parts of the islands. 
They were from the ages of six or eight to 
sixteen or eighteen years of age. 

In one important respect the seminary 
had not been successful. Many of thc'pu- 
pils had sidkened and died, and many re- 
mained in an invalid condition. The change 
from their former life of careless freedom to 
one of regular habits and hourly duties, 
however light, was a greater one than can 
now well be conceived. The change, too, 
from lining in grass huts to close houses 
was great, and its severity was greatly aggra- 
vated by entire ignorance of ventilation. 
Every part of a thatched house, except 
the floor, is a ventilator. 

The people had begun to construct houses 
of adobe, or hardened mud. with windows, 
a thing never found m their grass houses. 
These, instead of being left open to admit 
light and air. were carefully closed' with 
mats, or whatever would keep them dark ; 
and being unfioorcd, the exhalations from 
the ground, or from the decaying grass and 
mats spread upon it, or from what was still 
more objectionable, kept the air of the house 
'tiled with an unpleasant and highly perni- 
c.ous odor. This was but partially . relieved 
by the lack of ceiling, whereby was added 
the air from the decaying grass roof to that 
from below. 

Lack of means obliged the missionaries to 
adopt in some measure the prevailing fash- 
ion, and the dormitories for the boarding 
school were long, unfloored adobe build- 
ings, divided into small rooms by partitions 
of the same. The beds built across one 
side and filling about half the room, were 
of short posts on which small poles were 
laid ; these again were covered with dried 
grass, and the native mats over all. The 
pupils, according to the means of the par- 
ents, furnished a part of the bedding. 

There was not much change in the matter 
of eating, except that the food was furnished 
at regular meals three times a day instead 
of being snatched at irregular times as ap- 
petite or opportunity prompted. The food 
was poi, a paste made from the taro cooked 
and pounded, and fish, mostly albacorc or 
salmon, in the absence of the native fish, 
which were not easily obtainable in such 
quantities as were required. 

And here lay one of the difficulties of car- 
rying on the institution. The albacorc was 
cheap, and when properly preserved, was a 
wholesome food, w was mostly obtained 
from whale ships, being caught and packed 
at odd times when they were not immediate- 
ly engaged with whales. Packed in salt it 
kept well, bjpt sometimes the temptation 
was too strong for Jack to increase his prof- 
its by packing in it quick-lime instead of 
salt, in which case it became a poison, occa- 
sioning deadly sickness, and not unfrequent- 
ly death. It was therefore necessary^that 
every cask opened should be closely exam- 



ined, and, if suspected, that it be so disposed 
of as to be beyond the reach of the natives 
who could scarcely restrain their appetites 
for the half putrid delicacy. 

It thus happened that a famine of fish 
would sometimes occur; and the whetted 
appetite would create a longing like that of 
the Israelites for the flesh pots of Egypt, till 
a new, though always uncertain, supply 
could be obtained. 

The tendency of such a state of things is 
always te mutiny, but to do the pupils jus- 
tice it must be said that ttu-y bore it with 
exemplary patience, using salt or sea weed 
as the best substitute for the savory fish. 
To those who had been fed and petted at 
home by wealthy friends the trial must have 
been great; but their pride came into useful 
play here, and made them. martyrs to main- 
tain in all respects their superiority. 

The ca=e was better when salmon could 
be obtained, though that was not always in 
a good state, and the price was :rum four or 
live dollars .per barrel to double or treble 
that sum,, or even more at times. This was 
obtained from traders who generally favored. 

\ furnish it as low as the 
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The clothing of the girls, which was Verv 
plain and simple, was mostly furnished by 
the Mission, as were books, slates and other 
ct cetcras. 

For the whole support of this school of 
from forty to sixty scholars eight hundred 
dollars per annum were allowed, with extra 
grants occasionally for unusual needs, as 
building, &c, <£c. This did not include the 
support of the missionary teacher. $450 per 
annum being allowed for my family aud-self 
—a small addition being made lor the older 
children. Miss Ogden was partly supported 
by means of her own. 

On my assuming charge of the school my 
first care was to promote the health of the 
pupils. No change was made in diet or 
clothing; nor did funds allow any change 
in buildings at first. But the number of 
school houses was dJrninUhcd. and physical 
education commcn*>ed in earnest. Once 
each week a halfdjtT*. or a whole day if need 
be, was spent in" a* ramble. One week the 
teacher, or a trustworthy assistant went 
with the pupils to the mountains in the im- 
mediate vicinity, up which all ascended to a 
greater or less elevation, frolicking, singing, 
shouting, unearthing ferns, or the sweet 
trailing mnile or myrtle, in which they were 
adepts. -On the alternate week they were 
led to the sea shore, about two miles dis- 
tant, where they bathed and swam, collect- 
ing shell fish or edible algae, which were 
abundant there. 

Each girl was given a small plot of ground, 
which she was allowed to cultivate in flowers 
or sweet plants as she saw fit. But an hour 
or two in the open air, with a hoe or other 
implement in brisk exercise, was required. 
The gardens were neatly kept, and a mass of 
bloom encouraged them ; and through them 
a taste for the cultivation of flowers was dif- 
fused through the islands. A taste for flow- 
ers is inherent in Hawaiians, and needed but 
a little Aircction to develop florists extcn- 
sively. 7 

The buildings were very gradually changed 
as means could be obtained to do it. The 
adobe rooms were abandoned, and the 
school was lodged in the stone building — 
much too smah— now occupied by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Bailey as a dwelling. Thesc,mcans 
superadded to the care of their persons and 
their rooms, and their assistance in the do- 
mestic concerns of the school filled up the 
time not given to books. &c. and diverted 
their minds from the very morbid fancies 
they 1 ! had acquired by witnessing the numer- 
ous cases of sickness and death which had 
occurred and had cast a damper on the 
usualy buoyancy of youth. They were re- 
warded in due time by a state of exuberant 
health of the whole school, which continued 
as long as the means were persisted in. 

The domestic training of the pupils was 
conducted by Miss Ogden. They cut and 
made their own garments, and attended to 
the ordinary care of the table, &c. 

For a few years it was easy to procure the 
requisite number of men to cultivate the 
food on the land belonging to the school. 
Cotton cloth was given in payment for labor, 
at the traders' prices, viz.: three yards for 
one dollar; and thus the actual cost of a 
day's labor was only five or six cents. But 
the price of labor rose gradually, and at 
length could only be paid for in money. 
Then it became more .and more difficult to 
procure laborers at any price. 

By the use of a rude steaming apparatus, 
invented on the spur of the occasion, and 
copied very extensively since, the labor of 
cooking the taro was materially lessened ; 
but still the reduction of the taro to poi by 
pounding— a very laborious operation— must 
needs be performed by ffien. After a few 
years it was impossible to procure men to do 
even this ; and I was reduced to the necessi- 
ty of giving the girls their choice, either to 
eat the taro without pounding or to pound 
it them a elves. They chose the latter, which 
they continued as long as the school was 



kept in operation. 

But carrying on the necessary out-door 
work of the school became, "specially to- 
ward the last, an intolerable burden ; and 
though I had such native assistants as could 
be procured. I had still to do all kinds of 
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faithful, even till their death. 
Pilipo and his wife Poibc were ot these. 
Some left to get better pay elsewhere, and 
one proved a wolf in the sliecpfold. Outside 
influences, too, became more and more per- 
nicious, and our hopes of some were thus 
blasted. Quasi friends of the girls were 
often a sore hindrance to our work. A lit- 
tle, dirty, scrubby girl, without friends or 
relatives of any sort, would be brought and 
given tou^ as an act of humanity. We took 
her in; she was washed, fed, clothed and 
taught ; the dull eye kindled, the rough head 
of hair became smooth and shining, the 
cheeks became fair, and the marks of sordid 
poverty passed away. Then the scene 
changed. Friends and relations of all sorts 
sprung up like magic ; all sorts of influences 
from the school 
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Our hopes were so often dashed in this man- 
ner that we could only hope with trembling. 
To insure security at night a high wail was 
commenced to inclose the buildings, but the 
school was discontinued before it was fin- 
ished. But notwithstanding all these dis- 

be a blessing to the nation, and as has been 
already stated, to bless other nations. One 
of the rarlier married" went with her hus- 
band as teacher of Hawaiians at Fort Van- 
couver, in Oregon. When the Hawaiians 
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down to farming — -a good Christian fami- 
ly. As has been already stated, two went 
with their husbands to. the Marquesas is- 
lands as missionaries, where they still re- 
main. Majiy settled in these islands, who 
made pleasant homes, and reared large fami- 
lies of children. We were often cheered in 
after years by the reports of travelers* who 
had been entertained by them. Of many we 
have hope that they died- true Christians. 

The care of a Hawaiian boarding school 
is a post of arduous toil and watchfulness. 
Many a one has been prostrated by it who 
would have borne without difficulty the care 
and toil of an ordinary life. Day and night 
anxiety and care sit enthroned upon such an 
one. Full to overflowing of earnest work, 
subject often to unfriendly criticism from 
leisurely busybodies, limited. to the last de- 
gree in funds, liable to be called at any hour 
of the day or night to attend the sick or dy- 
ing, or to meet some unpleasant exigency, 
such a thing as healthful relaxation becomes 
simply an impossibility. When, for the first 
time, the measles visited the islands, and 
the people were dying all around us, our or- 
dinary school exercises were discontinued, 
and for a whole month, almost my entire 
time wasspent in administering 10 the sick 
outside of the school. But our own little 
flock was not spared. The child of our as- 
sociate died, and eight tof our puprfs fell vic- 
tims. Constitutions already enfeebled, as 
were those of nearly the whole race, proved 

{ inadequate to bear up under the after effects 

I of the disease, and a slight want of care often 
preceded certain death. One-tenth of the 

f Hawaiian race died at this time. 

In 1847 the Hawaiian Board, who had been 
seriously pondering the question of putting 

; the work here on a self-supporting basis, 
proposed a plan whereby that result might 
be brought about. In the case of individuals 
or families, such an end could be accomplish- 
ed if the individual could be made to co- 
operate with the Board. But no plan was 
proposed whereby the Female Seminary, the 
only one then in the islands, could secure 
even a small part of their support. The 
mission, therefore, voted that the school be 
discontinued — as has been the universal 
opinion, it was the greatest mistake they 
ever made. Possibly this might have, been 
averted had the mission responded, in the 
few preceding years, to repeated appeals for 
help in carrying it on. Failure to receive 
such help had induced a state of despair in 
the mind of the principal, indisposing him 
for the vigorous protest which he should 
have made. From the time when he first 
took charge of the school in 1841 till its dis- 
continuance in **&49 his work, arduous at 
first, had much more than doubled; and the 
cares and anxieties were simply intolerable. 
No prospect of help appearing, he submitted, 
as he must, to the action of the mission. 
To provide him future work they voted that 
he keep a day school for teaching the Eng- 
lish language, for which pay should be 
charged to the parents. That pay, though 
amounting to considerable more than his 
ordinary support, was returned to the gen- 
eral mission fund, till he left the service of 
the American Board agreeably to their 
plan first proposed in 1847, 

Just at this time occurred the great gold 
excitement of California, which swept like a 
mighty tidal wave over our islands, disor- 
ganizing old ways and introducing a most 
anomalous state of things. Money became 



plenty, and - wages rose in proportion. Every 
one who could do anything had money. 
But it was "light'come. light go;" in a very 
few years all the money was gone, the gold 
bubble had burst, and with it the steady old 
order of things — all passed away, never again 
to be resumed. At such times one needs 
often to take the bearings of his surround- 
ings to find where he stands. Old land- 
marks disappear and new ones arise in 
strange places, and presenting a strange as- 
pect. 

After leaving the service of the Board I 
still continued my English School, as long 
as health pcrmittad. Though my manner 
of life was now comparatively free, the extra 
exertion required in beginning life anew, on 
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a growing family on my hands, and with the 
enervation consequent on the care of the 
female seminary, soon brought mc down to 
a state from which no ordinary means could 
recover me. 

wed me 
t three 

hundred dollars, for a passage to and from 
the States, and expenses while away. I re- 
visited my fatherland in 1858-9, where I 
was very much recruited. 

About the year 1850 I studied surveying. 
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open air, and I recovered my wonted health. 
But the employment terminated mostly with 
the completion of the duties of that board ; 
and though occasional jobs of surveying 
presented themselves, as they still do. it was 
not a business to be depended on for 
support and education of a family. 

By 1S60 most of those who had 
service of the American Board in^frdert 
secure a title to herds, houses aaa laad: 
which they offered on condition of V release, 
were again receiving a salary from the m. 
But I determined not to receive help again 
from the Board till I had tried to secure a 
support by my own efforts. At that time \ 
. if 1,000 a year was little enough to support 
my family; and I could not give pledges 
that I would not eke out the five or six 
hundred dollars they might give me in such 
ways as' offered. Without such pledges 
virtually given I could receive nothing at 
that time ; though since then the restrictions 
have been removed, and those who are still 
receiving a salary of $800 per annum from / 
the Board arc at liberty to seek other means- / 
of support as well. Soltrustedto support i 
my family independently of their aid. 

I tried planting cotton with no success. 
It would not pay. A flourishing lot of 
young coffee trees, which I had planted, was 
summarily destroyed by blight. School- 
teaching was not to be thought of. I had 
tried it repeatedly and broken down. My 
means were exhausted. Sugar planting was 
the only business .which now offered the 
means of living, and to that I resorted. I 
had a large family of boys, for whom employ- 
ment must be sought ; so I pioneered them 
into the business; becoming myself in turn/' 
planter, sugar boiler, manager and proprie^ 
tor. till they were well initiated, wherf' I 
stepped out and left the business to them. 
But I will now leave speaking in the first 
person, and give, briefly as possible, the ex- I 
perience of a Sandwich Island missionary 
sugar planter. 

I have frankly stated what led me info 
the business, but 1 do not say that in the • 
following narrative I give my own experience 
alone. What I have to say is what might 
have occurred ; and many old residents of\ S~ 
the islands know that like things have oc— \f 
curred many times. 

* (To be continued. 1 



TUSKEGEE. 

A Hamptonian's Visit to the Yourig 
Hampton. k 

About two years ago. Gen. Armstrong was 
requested by the State Superintendent of 
schools in Alabama to nominate a fit person 
for principal of a new colored normal school 
about to. be established at Tuskegee. He 
recommended Mr. Booker T. Washington, a 
graduate of Hampton Institute, who was 
then in charge of our Indian boys, and had 
shown abilities of a high order for such a 
position. This young man was appointed, 
and at once entered upon his work. He 
found that the State only appropriated 
money to pay the salaries of the teachers, 
nothing for School building or outfit of fur- 
niture, books, and apparatus, or current ex- 
penses. Getting the temporary use of a 
church and some neighboring shanties, he 
opened the school with thirty students. Most 
of them were without means; and, after a 
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few weeks of schooling, they were compelled 
to leave, in order to earn money to pay their 
board bills. To oveccome all these disad- 
vantages, Mr. Washington found that some- 
thinglike the Hampton Industrial system 
was necessary, to enable the students to earn 
their living while at school. The funds for 
the purchase of a farm which they could 
work and for the erection of a school build- 
ing or buildings must somehow be raised. 
This was no small undertaking for a young 
colored man without moneyed resources or 
acqu lintance with wealthy friends of educa- 
tion. But he went manfully to work at it ; 
and. with the valuable aid of his assistant 
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principal, the needed fund 
farm purchased, and tl" 
erected. This assistant 1 
ia Davidson, is also a 1 
who, through the kindne 
ton's well-known benclai 
had taken a course at th< 
Normal School. . 

A few days' rest from office duties being 
enioired upon me. I determined t to pay a 
visit to this school, in which the faculty and 
teachers of the Hampton Institute naturally 
feel a special interest. 

It was a new sensation to be leaving 
Hampton by any other than a water convey- 
ance. But the extension of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway from Richmond to the new 
city of Newport News, and thence by a 
branch road to Hampton and Old Point 
Comfort (Fortress Monroe), gives us a 
choice of routes. For invalids who dread 
steamboat travel, it is a satisfaction to know 
that the journey can now be comfortably 
made from - New York via Washington and 
Richmond all the way by rail. I was startled 
at our first stop, some six miles from Hamp- 
ton, to hear thcconductorcall out. "Twenty- 
eighth Street." Looking up. I could only see 
a stable in the dead level wilderness, but 
found that we were in the outskirts of the 
-city of Newport News, which has been laid 
out on a large scale, in anticipation of rapid 
growth. It already has two hotels, and is 
doing a large shipping business ; and, as we 
ran into the depot at the waterside, we could 
■easily imagine ourselves at Jersey City or at 
one of the New York piers. An easy ride of 
three hours'brings us to Richmond, " the 
8even-hilled city?' which has wholly recov- 
ered from the devastations, and is fast lor- 
eetting the bitterness of the war and growing 
fn sizland importance. Walking up one of 
the fashionable streets, I passed a hand- 
somely dressed child, in an agony of grief 
because he had broken the staff of a pretty 
American flag which he was carrying oyer 
his shoulders. He was being comforted with 
the promise of a new one, but the incident 
was suggestive. It seemed but a few years 
since the time when even that child s young 
life would not have been safe under the stars 
ind stripes in that city. 

Looking over one of the city papers 
which upheld the Confederacy, whose 
"corner-stone was slavery." I saw a notice 
that a battalion of State colored troops 
would turn out in full uniform on Tuesday, 
to escort into the city Hon. Frederick Doug- 
lass who was to deliver a lecture. Virginias 
State troops, rank and file, ex-slaves, escort- 
ing with honor a runaway slave into the late 
capital of the Confederacy ! In view of such 
a sign of progress, let us forget the escort 
which Massachusetts once gave a fugitive 
back into bondage, though the memory of 
It still "Burns." 

Being in Richmond on Sunday. 1 attended 
"Preacher Holmes's" colored church, a large 
and handsome edifice, seating over one thou- 
tand persons, and costing about ihirty-hve 
thousand dollars, nearly all paid for. The 
church membership exceeds three thousand. 
Mr Holmes was formerly one of the cura- 
tors of the Hampton school, appointed by 
the Governor to look after .the Agricultural 
College fund, of which that school receives 
one-third. The order of exercises Was varied 
on this occasion in a way which, to a retiring 
man like myself, was somewhat embarrass- 
ing After the hymn, Preacher Holmes re- 
marked, "Among the strangers present this 
morning, I see Dr. Marshall of Hampton 
College." And the exercises proceeded. 
After an admirable sermon by Dr. Corey, of 
the Baptist Colored Institute, the clerk read 
' a very long list of notices, of meetings, lect- 
ures by Frederick Douglass, etc. ; and I was 
surprised to hear at this lapse of time since 
the war some dozen of pathetic inquiries 
from ex-slaves for wives, children or other 
relatives who had been sold South. There 
seemed small hope, at this late day, of such 
inquiries being successful. 

I reached Atlanta in time to see the im- 
mense concourse of Georgians from all parts 
of the State, who had assembled to pay the 
last tribute of respect to their beloved lead- 
er, Gov. Alex. H. Stephens, who has been 
.♦such a marked character in our history- 
With Rev. George L. Chaney, who was one 
of our first visitors to Hampton and whose 
, report at the meeting in Music Hall in Bos- 
ton in 1870 awakened an interest in our 
work that has never flagged, I listened to 
the admirable eulogies of eminent Georgians 



over the frail body that so long held the 
great soul of this Christian statesman. All 
were eloquent and appropriate. Robert 
Toombs, the great unreconstructed, the class 
mate and life-long friend of Stephens, though 
they differed as widely on most of the vital 
questions of thedayastheydid jn personal ap 
pearance. is but the wreck of his former self. 
Intemperance has ruined him, bodily and 
mentally. When he rose to speak, he was 
so overcome that for some minutes he could 
only stand and wipe away his fast flowing 
tears ; and. when he could command himself 
enough to speak, he was almost unintelligi- 
ble, though I sat very near him. The funer- 
al in the afternoon was a solemn pageant, 
procession was nearly two 



length. and amongthe handsomely uniformed 
troops which, with reversed arms, followed to 
his grave the late Vice-President of the Con- 
federacy, whose corner-stone he declared to be 
slavery, were eleven companies of colored 
troops of the Su 
pearance compa 
of the white troc 
elbow said, "Thi 
ter than the whi— . 

they just take a heap of pride in it. even 
"Bob Toombs." as his admiring friends here 
call him, as he sat in his carriage, following 
the remains of his friend to the grave, him- 
self followed by the soldier freedmen as part 
>f the same funeral procession, must have 
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:alizcd that the war was over. 
Stephens was venerated and beloved by 
all Georgians of both races, and his kindness 
and charities were extended to both. At the 
of his death, he was educating twenty 
young men, a large proportion of whom 
were freedmen. 

Tuskcgee is one of the very old towns of 
the State, and is an attractive place of about 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants. It has not 
yet felt the spirit of enterprise and progress 
which is so rapidly changing some other lo- 
calities, but is a quiet, healthful spot, with a 
dilapidated aspect; and the townspeople 
seem inclined to dwell upon its beauty and 
importance "befo'e the war" rather than on 
plans for its improvement. It is an educa- 
tional centre, having several colleges and 
academies of high repute for the white youth 
of both sexes. I was glad to find a very 
strong temperance sentiment here. There 
were only two bars in the whole county 
where liquor is allowed to be sold, and they 
pay a license of about nine hundred dollars 
each. Would that the surroundings of 
Hampton Institute were as free from rum- 
shops and other vile dens of infamy as are 
those of its young scion, for which no better 
location could have been chosen. 

The leading white citizens of the place ap- 
preciate the importance of Mr. Washington's 
work, and speak of him in high terms. He 
has evidently won the esteem and confidence 
of all. Mr Foster, the present speaker of the 
House of Representatives, lives here, and 
rendered valuable aid in getting the increas- 
ed appropriation of the Slate for Mr. Wash- 
ington, of whom he spoke to me in high 
praise. Mr Washington met me at the de- 
pot with a ramshackle buggy which looked 
as if it would fall to pieces if the coating 
of red mud were washed off, a dilapidated 
harness, and a nag whose every step was ta- 
ken under protest, except once when the 
sudden screech of the locomotive galvanized 
him into a short but lively run. The team 
forcibly reminded me of our turn-out in the 
early days of the Hampton school. Indeed 
" am reminded by every thing I see here o 
ir own beginnings and methods. 
The school opened July 4. 1881, with 
thirty students. The present enrollment it 
one hundred and thirty. The State appro- 
priated $2,000 ' for salaries of teachers 
nothing, as I have said, for other expenses. 
All that has been accomplished for these 
objects has been through the personal 
efforts of Mr. Washington and his able as- 
sistant. Miss Olivia A. Davidson. I found on 
my arrival at the school, which is about 
a mile from the village centre, a handsome 
building of. two stories and a mansard roof 
on which tht painters were at work. Though 
not yet finished, it is occupied as a school 
building, and is very conveniently planned 
and arranged for the purpose reminding me 
of the Academic Hall at Hampton The 
teachers at present employed, besides Mr. 
Washington and Miss Davidson, are Mr, 
Maddox, a graduate of the Worcester Mass- 
achusetts Academy, Mr. Parrot of the Pub- 
lic School at Washington. D. C, Miss 
Snodgrass and Miss Smith. Hampton grad- 
uates, who have charge of the primary 
school located on the normal school ground, 
and bearing the same relation to it that the 
Butler School does to the Hampton Insti- 
tute. This primary school has some two 
hundred and fifty children on roll. They 
are stowed away in whatrwas an old stable 
and hen hause, and art (jacked as close as 
crayons iffa Waltham box. The resem- 
blance is not in tint, but in the way they are 
placed ; and we hope that, under Miss Snod- 
grass's able training, they will all make 
their mark, and that a white one. This is 
a school of practice for the older classes of I 



the Normal, as is the Butler at Hampton ; 
and Miss Snodgrass, like our Miss Hyde. | 
also gives instruction to them in normal 
teaching. All these six teachers are color- 
ed : and to the Negro race belongs all the 
credit of the work accomplished here, and 
of the judicious use of the funds which the 
friends of the school, through the efforts of 
Mr. Washington and Miss Davidson, have 
contributed. Mrs. Washington, also one of 
our graduates, is the housekeeper; and the 
teachers all board with her in a small cot- 
tage which they have rented. The table, 
in its appointments . cookery, etc.. does not 
suffer by comparison with that of the teach- 
ers' Home at Hampton. The farm contains 
j one hundred and forty acres ; and the boys 
were at work clearing a field for sugar-cane, 
I which grows well here. They also raise cot- 
l ton, sweet potatoes, peaches, etc. 

To enable ihem to train the students 
properly, they must have them board at the 
school. The new building will furnish in its 
upper story dormitories for the girls ; and 
the basement, when completed, will make 
ample dining kitchen, and laundry accom- 
I modations. But they have no quarters for 
the young men, who at present, are board- 
ing round with the dilTerent Negro families 
in the town, at a great disadvantage both as 
to training and labor. A building is needed 
for the accommodation of say one hundred 
young men. which Mr. Washington says 
will cost about $8,000 if their labor can be 
made available in its construction. For this 
purpose, he proposes to build of brick made 
[he farm, which ha: 



Teaching Kindness to Animals. 

We would again suggest to our gradu- 
ate teachers — and all teachers — theele- 
vating influenca of training the children 
in kindness to the helpless creatures 
about us, and call their attention to the 
excellent series of lessons for this pur- 
pose, by George L. Angell, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
which we are publishing iii another 
column. As we have before stated at 
length, the whole series is published by 
the Massachusetts Society, and can be 
obtained in any quantity at two cents a 
copy by sending to its office, 96 Tre- 
mont street, Boston. It has been re- 
published we understand by many ed- 
ucational Journals, and is universally v 
valued. i 
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n their building; and, as soon 
enough can be raised to pay the lorcman I 
and start the brick-yard it will be put in op- , 
eration. The wood lot is close to the clay, 
and fuel can be got for the hauling. Two 
hundred dollars will secure a foreman long 
enough to make all the bricks needed for 
the building. As bricks are always in de- 
mand in the town, which has no kiln it 
would be a paying, permanent industry. I o 
finish the basement of the present building, 
for a kitchen and dining room, $250 is need- 
ed I hope the friends of Negro education 
bv self-help will come forward and furnish 
Mr. Washington with the necessary funds 
to complete the work li**«s so well begun. 
The experiment; thus Tar to successful, is 
one of deep interest to all who have the wel- 
fare of the race at heart, and should not be 
suffered to fail for want of means for its 
completion. ■ ..... 

The school building is to be dedicated 
May 31. by Hon. H. Clay Armstrong, tht 
State Superintendent of schools. Rev. Mor- 
gan Calloway, the associate of Dr. Atticus 
Haygood. President of Emory College, au- 
thor of " Our Brother in Black." and recent- 
ly appointed agent of the Slater Fund, will 
also take part, with other speakers. The 
prominent citizens of the town, with whom 
I spoke about the school, including Mr. fos- 
ter; the Speaker of the Alabama House of 
Representatives, were loud in their praise 01 
Mr. Washington and /his corps of teachers. 
The legislature, at it/last session increased 
the State appropriation for the school from 
two to three thousand dollars, on the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. As some of the members, 
who were ignorant of the character of the 
school, raised objections to this increase at 
a time when, by the dishonesty of the de- 
faulting State treasurer, the State had lost 
a quarter of a million, the Speaker. Mr. Fos- 
ter an ex-Confederate soldier, left the chair 
and made a very eloqent speech in praise ot 
Mr Washington and his work. At its con- 
clusion, the bill passed through all its read- 
ing bv a nearly unanimous vole. I he sup- 
intendent has also applied the appropri- 
ation of $500 from the Peabody Fund for 
the benefit of this school, thus emphatically 
recognizing its importance and superiority 
over the other colored normal schools of 
the State. It is vital to the success o this 
school that the students should all be 
brought under the training and supervision 
of the teachers by being boarded and lodged 
on the premises. Our experience at Hamp- 
ton has shown the necessity of this. I know 
of no more worthy object or one conducive 
to more important results than this school 
enterprise, and I trust the friends of Negro 
advancement and education will not suffer 
itto languish or be hampered for funds. 
Thevmav rest assured that these will be 
wisely expended and most worthily bestow- 

Cd The property is not deeded to the State, 
but to a board of nine trustees, four of whom 
reside in the North. The present State Superm 
tendent of Public Instruction. Hon H. Uay 
Armstrong is one of the board. My three 
days' visit atTuskegee was eminently satis- 
factory, and has inspired me with new hope 
for the future of the race. j p B M. 



A Good Report of Hampton Gradu- 
ates. 

A Virginia County Superintendent, 
whose criticisms on some of our gradu- 
ates' failure to pass examination on pti- 
*mary subjects we accepted as a whole* 
sAcne lesson in line with our own valua- 
tWn of foundation work, sends us now 
a report of some other, of our young 
people at work in the county, which - it 
is only fair as well as very pleasant to 
I publish also, and which is all the more 
valuable as coming from witness of 
frankness and discrimina'' 
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old graduates who are teaching tip top 
schools. Among them Mr.— -and wife. I 
spent one whole day in theirschool room, of 
about eighty or ninety daih/average. and I 
assure you he is doing as gooid work as can 
be done anywhere. BefdVe tlie term closes, 
I shall have been insidevevcry '-school room 
in this county, and shill hare graded every 
teacher according to their real working mer- 
its. Some we had thought-ef weeding out, 
but have given them a chance to improve, 
and they really arc improving at such a rate 
that they may turn out good teachers, after 
all. I urged many of our inexperienced col- 
ored teachers to attend your Teachers' Insti- 
tute in May. I must tell you how much of asuc- 
cess our Institute proved to be; not beyond 
what we had faithfully worked for. but be** 
yond what we had expected. Prof. Newall 
proved just the man for us. The teachers 
went into it timidly but came out triumph- 
ant. They had offers of help, but cheerfully 
paid every expense themselves, and npw we 
have the little sum offered us as-a start for a 
County Teachers' Library. I feel sure that 
we have made a long stride in the advance- - 
mcnt of our county schools." 



Special club rates are offered to Normal 
School teachers, graduates and pupils, by 
the New England Publishing Company, 16 
Hawley St. Boston, for either of their valua- 
ble periodicals, the National Journal of Edu- 
cation, and New England Journal of Educa- 
tion, (monthly and weekly papers), Primary 
Teacher, and Good Times (monthly Maga- 
zines ). All of these periodicals have long 
been in constant use in the Reading Room 
of Hampton Institute, which would be sorry 
to be without them. We can Heartily rec- 
ommend any of them to all teachers. 



Atrents wanieu 101 .*v~- — 

Profj. P. Sampson; and "History 0K 
mahc.pat.on /by Col. Jos. T. W. son Ad- 
dress Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



Our National Emblems. 

The New York Life Insurance Company 
will please accept our thanks for ^"beautiful 
plate entitled "Origin of tr\g- Stars and 
Stripes, " Long may they wave, jiotwith- 
standing the disenchantment as to their orig- 
inal significance which this plate^ brings. It 
contains an interesting collection'of facts re- 
lating to the genealogy of Washington, from 
the coat of arms and crest of whose family 
our national emblems were evolved. Instead 
of symbolizing the ',' blue aeure vault and the 
stars of heaven," asvsome'of our poets! tell 
us. or the stripes of the slaTe as others hold, 
it appears that the stars were the roVels of a 
spur, emblem of knight-hood, called inKthe 
language of heraldry •' mullets," and )!he 
stripes were simply " two bars gules " or two 
bloody bars on the shield of the Washfligkon 
Arms, while "The fierce grey bird with a 
I bending beak with an angry eye and a start- 
ling shriek " which was supposed to preside 
over our destinies as the "Spread Eagle," 
turns out to he but an English raven, or 
what Brother Jonathan calls a craw, "with 
wings endorsed proper, issuing out of a du- 
cal coronet." - Well, its a comfort to know 
that the general crew over all our institu- 
tions that we are so prone to indulge in. is 
"endorsed proper" by such high English 
authority, and so satisfactorily accounted 
for. J- F- B.-M. 
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I blanket, had become drowsy, and had it tak- 
en from it. . 
5 Give tools. The trees are plants that grow 
strong and hard, and give us lumber from 
which parts of many tools are made, from a 
threshing machine to a wood-saw 

6. Give buildings. From the lumber are 
nade our houses, churches, school-houses. 



f|ealtlj anb ^nmanitg. 



Botany. 

In teaching botany to-primary scholars, it 
has proverl ^'^"f D '| clearly present- I sloreVetc. 
j ~ j* r ii ^ma^n as hrmlv impressed up- 7 . Give furniture. Trees, some of them 
,tf3T5 will possess a charm, very choice, and growing at a great distance. 



on the "^^'iJSrWedwtaow that it 
has E«S Th P e following is intend- 
ed to embracc_several lessons. 

In our^noHl-roqm is a gcranium-pl 



ish lumber with which to make turn: 
for our houses, etc. 
| 8. Give fuel. Corn furnishes cobs ; trees, 
nt. I stove wood ; and coal is formed from plants 
A small branch.' with ! that very many years ago were buried far 
Let us hav V, " Ses was brought to us, below the surface of the earth.-so low that 
but two or tnrcc ^ m[nes fm uj a 

and we were old to put u jn _ Th b There . a great 

[IVn^J nc Hule plant had never trou- UaViety ihslTe size. form, color and fragrance 
Wed S for good food or drink, but its " 
when necessary, were supplied by the 
; r Dh „ t • now it rr,ust look out for its 
P nd soon sends little roots down 



mother-i 

d soon scnus lime roots - 
into the earth : each one of which is filled 
wfth mouths so small that we can not ^ see 
them. Even- day we pour water on the earth 
which cathcrs something rich and healthy 
tor too? ; and passes into these numberless 
open mouths. The branch begins to grow, 
we see a small leaf begin to unfold ; and as 
it grows, like boys and girls, it gets .hungry. 
The mouths in thfr roots can not furnish it 
with enough food, so new roots are 'otmea 
and from these tiny roots, or rootlets, run on 
in every direetion.because as the plant tninKS. 
the more roots, the more mouths : the more- 
mouths, the more food it can take, then he 
more and faster it can grow, boon oilier 
leaves begin to appear and we must can i 
aotifcS*V» '"P; but :l ™* 
liquid passes up to the leaves where the sun 
changes it into sap. which ,s really the 
Want's blood, and which passes through and. 
bv the side of the small vein of the leaves, 
into all" its |i ins that is. into the stems and 
the branches. The air that we breathe in- 
to our lun"S mixes with the blood and takes 
from it alfthat is impure, and that is to us. 
when we breathe it out. poisonous. This is 
what the plant needs. Now we find that it 
h-ts another set of mouths. The lirst were 
"ii//i;"-mouths and were in the roots: 
?L~2~„t.- *,v,.'/W-moutlfs. and are in the 



of plants and flow*. - 

thing new and pleasing about them. I hey 
help make the world very beautiful. But 
studying and admiring them, they do us 
good by making us both happier and 'better 
people.— Primary T em Iter 
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An Angel's Mission. 

An angel stood before the Lord, * 

Waiting His blessed will; 
God spake, and in the heavenly place. 

The thousand harps were still. 

I give to some tlu-ir tasks of might. 
To rule each rolling star,' 
To guide the tempest's hurrying steed. 
The comet's rushing car. 

•• And others watch the wayside grass. 

Or tend the lily Bower, 
That humble ones that love me see 

I love them hour by hour. 

■■ Hut thou. tender heart and true.' 

The Father said and smiled. 
■■ Shah have the mission mightier far. 

To lead a little child. 

•■ I place him in thy guardian hands— 

For unto thee is given 
To love him with a perfect love. 
To bring him home to heaven. 



Ten Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals. 

SEVENTH LESSON. 

The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood j 

The oriole In the elm: the noisy Jay, 

Jargonlog like a foreigner at his food: 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 

Linnet and meadow lark, and all the ihrong 

That dwell in nests and have the gift of song. 

H. W. LosoratLow. 

I Hk lllRHS 
[To be read to pupils by Primary Teachers.) 
It has been said that " if there were not a 
bird in broad Sctland. yet her hills and val- 
levs would echo the music of her maidens, 
singing the sweet melodies of her own 
Robert Burns." 

Hut that is not true ; for if there were not 
a bird in broad Scotland the insects that 
birds feed upon would cat up the vegetation, 
the country would become a desert, and so 
nn. a maiden could live in broad Scotland. 

„ learned Frenchman, named Mtehelet. 
who has studied a great deal about birds;, 
says that"//;.// I he birds ™'*£g>™- 
men could Hot lift on the earth, be auM the 
inserts which birds feed upon would lie. ome 
,o numerous. Some of ourhule birds eat thous 
,nds of caterpillars and other sma 1 insects 
inele week A single little bird which a 
houghtless boy may shoot would, if pcr- 
niuccl to live, have destroyed perhaps mo.c 
ired thousand insects 
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we could the others, but they arc in tl 
der side of the good leaves and breathe in CONSCIENCE, 
the air we call bad. and which would harm ■ w , KARRA1 

us. call it good, and in the leaves m 111 t w i n 

the blood, changing it and sending l nt .\„,„ n, . -. ... 

fmsh to us a"ain. So that the leaves are d mucn courageous won 
reWlv the W^t's lungs. Even while it is , which to this day ,s baring 
yet ve small the buds begin to appear^ thc Western continen it tells 
' i i -r „, ;,,.,. •, 1 tree cluster of bright eence of us childhood 
^S^inBu'wS- • *»* -d, "When, was a little hoy 
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plants, 



ule that has guided the geran- 
orkings is used bv all other 
hile each part.- as the root, 
stem, the leaves.-is under consideration, 
encourage the pUl* to collect and bring 
t „,,.■ ...'Tlili.-re. t plants, (or comparison and 
tc X« the great^, ; tr:cty ^^Many upland 

^""o b^eXed'uf nln- the origin fAeas 
presented by the children. 
' All plants do mn grow from the 
Sometimes it is closely snui up " ' 
shell.-J-he seed. I his is l^njcc^hccom^ 
moist, the sun shines upon 

, ... ,.f Its; 111 (' I>r 



distant pai 
home atom 
id. the 



becomes tired o[ its little pr 
out. sends its tiny roots lit. 
food, peeps its head above g 
into a plant. Some of them U„.. 
large and strong. The tall trees the 
'rain L-r isses and even the plants 
Harden, ail work and live in the sa, 
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my fourth year, one fine ( 
father led me by the ban 
of the farm, but soon sent 
On the way I' had to pass a little t 
spreading its waters wide : a rhodora in lull 
bloom, a rare flower which grew only in that 
locality, attrac ted my attention, and drew 
me to'the spot. I saw a hule tortoise sun- 
ning himself in the shallow waters at t he 
roots of the llaining shrub. 1 lifted the stick 
I had in my hand, to strike the harmless 
reptile for though I had never killed any 
creature, yet I had seen other boys do so, 
and 1 felt'a disposition to follow their wick- 
ed example. Hut all at once something 
checked my little arm. and a voice within me 
said clear and loud, • It is wrong!' 1 held 
mv uplifted stick in a wonder at the new , 
emotion thc consciousness of an unvolun- . 
I t'irv but inward check upon my actions, till 
the tortoise and the rhodora both vanish- 
ed from my sight. 
I • I hastened home and told the tale to my 
iked 



birds tolly. Mr.Rtrakin 

and girls to join it. 

v ,. r,.member Thore.m. about whom I 
i iTvot in my first lesson, and how 
also 1 " 1 ") the birds, and how they 

^l , nv^:hissh,,,,.ders,,,„levcn.mt, ; 
52 . when he was digging. I saw in 



and sing so sweetly, and it is still more wick- 
ed and cruel to kill or wound them in spring- 
time, when the-ir little nests are full of young 
that may starve if the mother-bird is in- 
jured ; and it is just as cruel to catch them, 
and keep them in little cages away irom all 
their friends and companions' as it would 
be for some giant to catch little boys and 
girls and keep them in little cages away 
from all their friends and companions. But 
this is not true in regard to such tame birds 
as canary-birds, which have never been free. 
If they have kind persons to care for them, 
and good cages, and plenty to eat and drink, 
and are protected carefully from the weath- 
er and perhaps permitted to fly about the 
house an hour or two each day. they may be 
very happy. 1 usually let my canary-bird 
fly about my house several hours a day and 
he will fly to my fingers when I call him ; 
though he rather prefers to fly to the top of 
my head, and play with me there When I do 
not want him to sing I put a little mirror 
in his cage, taking care never to let the sun 
or l imp shine in it so as to dazzle his eyes, 
and he will look at himself for hours together 
and keep as quiet as a mouse. 

If you think that birds don t understand 
,u when you speak kindly to them, you 
e.mistaken. Two or three years ago a 
lady whom I know, near Boston, had a 
canarv-bird that she loved very' dearly, and 
and had never spoken to unkindly. But 
one day she came hbme to dinner very late, 
and her husband.— ankexcellent man who 
had been waiting for. Br a long time.— spoke 
verv crossly as gooc" men sometimes do. 
lust then the bird began to call to her. and 
"to make her husband ashamed of having 
sooken to heV so crossly, she spoke to the 
bird in the same way. A few minutes after 
she heard a fluttering in its cage, and-when 
she went to it the bird was dead. Birds 
know a Bleat deal more than some folks 
think they- do. They knew when Thoreau 
spoke kindly to them, and they know when 
! others speak unkindly. 
1 I think no one ever feeds the bird . 

does any other kind deed for them, without 
1 feeling happier, and being made bet tc 
you don't believe what l *.iy . try it. 
Walter Von Vogelwcide. the gre! 
poet of the middle ages, so loved the 
ne left a legacy to the- monks of Wurtzburg. 
«,„ condition that they should every day 
feed the birds on the tombstone over his 
grave. 

sosifc ul'EtrriONS. 
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in one 'of the great pi 

i„, Ivirt been so kind totnewuo oi 
t^lhey would light on his bands 
from bis lingers. In tile cuy 
llalv. the people feed lh <' P'^'' - 
« noon. If ""on. 

o he ci v over the roofs of the buildings 
to be fed f. J It is a crime in Venice to harm 

2 SomToeople wonder where the birds go 

; v ';;rwarm:rdin,ates n !n one day than we 
I . ill, horses and carriages in a week, 
could go with in. ■ sixty miles 

Uy \'Z "ana Hrd ill ', the 



be ad.le-d by lcachers.1 

said .of Scotland, and why 

sav abDUt birds ? 
ui little birds eat? 
j birds and insects in 

What" is said about birds in new countries? 
What did Mr. Ruskin say about birds.- 
u ' „ "n V members does the '• Dickey- 
Bird Society" of England now have? 
What can you tell about Tboreau? 
What about the birds in 1 aris . 
What about the pigeons at \ emce t 
Where do most birds go in winter? 

What'iuiVbeen' C said about the beautiful 
songs of birds ? , ^_ 
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spring-tit 

What is said about 
and keeping them in cages ? 

What is said about tame canary-birds? 

What can you tell about the canary-bird 
near Boston'? 

Do birds understand when you 
kindly? . „ , 

What is said about Walter \ on Vogel- 



speak 



or start them from the 
them. Let us see what 
they give us in exchange for our trouble. 

Ii, the following, write the topics and let 
the e ass give all the objects with which 
they are familiar, adding others not found 
in daily surroundings. 

, Give good air. We could not uc 
without pure air. These curious traders 
seem to know it. and keep plenty of good, 
fresh air for us to breathe. 

2, Give food. The grains furnish us the 
different kinds of flour for °ur bread ; ea- 
tables are found in the garden ; annuals feed 
upon the grasses and grains, ant give . 
meat: honey is gathered from flowers, .and 
stowed awav for our use. 

3 Give medicine. When we arc sick 
we find they are of use. for many ot them 
are changed into medicine. The teas for a 
cold you can easily find. There are others 
that doctors call by long, hard names. 

• Give clothing. Linen cloth comes 
a plant tailed flax : cotton, from th 



men call it conscience, but I prefer to call t 
the voice of God in the soul of man. 11 
you listen and obey it. then it will speak 
clearer and clearer, and always guide you 
right : but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey , 
then it will fade out, little by little, and leave 
vou in the dark and without a guide. V our 
life depends on heeding that little voice. 

•■ She went her way. " he continues. " care- 
ful and troubled about many things, and 
doubtless pondered them in her motherly 
heart ; while I went off to wonder and think 
t over in mv poor childish way; but I am 
isure no event in my life has "made so deep 
and lasting-an impression on me. 

Wise mother! Happy son! It is tram 
such mothers that heroes spring ; it is thus 
that are trained the saints of God.—/'«»- 
sjtoanitL School Joitrimt. 
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these birds have most be; 
which we should constant 
treated them kindly as Tho 

^Sonie years ago. an Englishman was com- I J 
i„f down the River Nile, in Egypt, «" j H e te 

I i loaded with grain, and the b rds I 
came oil from even' village and eat he gram 
piled on the deck. 1 he tng^™" .. 

bs»?"^Sl= 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

In Seasickness. 

ziotning. — .» ; —a-, Pr0 . Adolph Ott. New York, says : "I 

.u.e ealled flax; cotton, from t he 1 used it seasickness, among the passengers 
nd white mmoi the cotton-plant wool- . he passagc across the^ Atlantic. In 
en from the woolof the sheep which has ™ S ^ oT cases. I sa^ the violent 
fed 1 Plants; leather, from other am- t " nip l | oin s yield, which characterize that dis- 
malsTndLsilk.aworm .had MWN^ give way to a liealthful action of 

berry-leaves, had spun for itself a nice silk j ^ , unctions impaired. 



Cure of Chicken Cholera. 

The following prescription 
l imes E McSparran, a member of the \ lrgin- 
K Conference of the M. E. Church South as 
and cure of chicken cholera. 
,„e. ne has tried it for years, and it 
ds'most satisfactory results. i 
When signs of cholera appear, feed^nce 
wice Ta week on salt dough, in proportions 
one tablespoonful of salt to one quart of 
1 to which add a spoonful of alum, dis- 
■e'd The salt and alum may be given, 
when the fowls are too sick t . rat. in pills 



^e^tne^an'^ihe^ \^"^^«jf°r™^ 
& „ " Who mad^'the birds?!, and tSe | and dropping the pill into the throat. 



lishman. " Who made the birds 
FnLdishman answered, Goo. , ' j 

for all his creatures. / 
it is verv wicked and cruel to kill or 
wound these htt.e birds that are so useful 



a^'increisl the proportions of salt 
.nd alum mixed in '.he crumbs of 1 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 

THE HYG^IA HOTEL 

»« »UUID A 



May 1883,.] 



Queen St.. 
HAMPIOJi. VA., 

This newly furnished and el- 
egant modern Hotel, 

is now open for the reception of Guests 
This Hotel supplies a want long felt in 
Hampton, combining, as.it does in 
its management. 

Civility, Cleanliness well-pre- 
pared Food, and Spacious 
Bed Chambers; 

Coupled with 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
These arc the features by which the Pro- 
prietor trusts to receive the patronage of the 
traveling public. . . 

1 To secure rooms an early application 
•would be desirable. To families liberal ar- 
rangements would be made. 

BEFERESCES : 
! Oen. 9. C Armstrong Prlnclr.nl H. K. and A. I. 
Capl. Win. Thompson. Treasur. r S.I. Mil. Home. 

^8 3 ' B. BARNARDi Prop r. 





oiiD point ooxvr 1*011 t, -\7\a.. 

Situated one hundred yard, from Fort Monroe, at the ennfiuenc. -of the 
Chesapeake Bay ami Hampton Koad», being the tirrt point o land lying 
westward between the Capes of Virginia, about fifteen miles north of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all passenger steamers running to and from those 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with the I h Mads, landing 
only twenty rods from the Hotel, which is substantially built and com- 
fortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic passenger elevators, gas and 
electric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water: rooms 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and closots on every floor, with the most per- 
fect system of drainage of any Hotel or any public building in the country. 

As a resort for the pleasure ker.invalid.or restir.gplace for tourists on their 

way to Florida or the North this house, with accomodations for about 1 ,000 
rruestsDresentsiu luo-menls which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer-res 'Tt or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather ov- 
er 15 0CO square feet of the spaciouB verandahs (of which there are over 
;!,-> (li) s,,unri- feet enriiciiug the house on all sides) encased in glass, en 
ab'iiL' the most ,1, ]k Mr invalid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view 
without risking the slightest exposure. Tile climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is unequalled for salubrity. Mala-ial fevers being abnolutely unknown. 
The record of the Meleorlogieal Observatory for the past ten years show 
an average temperature of (ill deg„ ?i deg., 70 deg. in summer; 70 deg., 
50 deg., All. in autumn; 45 deir., 44 deg., 43 deg. in winter; and 48 deg., 
5'2 deg.. (l:l deg. for spring. The invigorating atmosphere and mild tem- 
perature being especially adapted to Hint class w|,oseek the genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the North. I' or sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, tin- delicious tonic of the pure ocean sir and the lullaby of the 
ocean waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but „ few feet from the bed- 
room windows, 1 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in conpection with my 
business, I am on hand tit all times to furnish. 

PURE PAINTS AND OILS 

PUTTY. GLASS. VARNISHES. ETC. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AOKNT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER Sc. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 



Is TnE Trademark fob 

f^mm tytuxM O mu 

Patent, Steam-Cooked, Selected Grain. 

IIITE HUTS. IIITE TO'. MB ™ J. HZE - 

Can l>e prepared for the table in ten m n - - 

The Best and Cheapest Food 

FOB OLD AND YOUNC 

Be sure you. get ABC Brand 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 

The Cereals Manufacturing Co . S3 Murray St.. 
New York City. 
Send for Circulars sivlilK certfflcntea, and 
directions for use. 



V I ^tayfandlirls^nntedever/ where to W for 



1 most healthful soporilices of the Hj'geia. 
nfonuation address. , 

H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



A tin 



WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

hfc-dera promptly attended to, 
aKtinn the l'ulilie for their generous patronage 
n tne past. 1 stifili slill i-n.lt-avnr i,y stn.-t nU.-ntimi to 
niriint'.-is, :trnl lowprk'i'H, In merit a continuance of the 



J. W. BOYENTON, 




:.n!im: 



'in'fall 
Co^tly 



, . . imub fast, easily, ao l 

rtbly! Address Taca £ Co.. Augusta, Maine. 



1 WPP "I'Srtfr 
l™:lfe^^rr«^^*1ft^ 

Werytblng nenr. Capital not re""ir. 



22 Light Street, 

BAIiTIMORB, Md., 

DEALERS IN 

ROUGHT IRON PfTPE 
FOE STEAM, WATEB and GAS. 
GUM AND LEATHER BELT1NG- 

GTJM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LAHD and MACHINERY 0IL8, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
I^-Sknd for Prick List. 

KEUTER & MALL0RT, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md 



JUST OUT 

A BOOK FOR EVERY 

Man, Woman and 
Child. 




ITS COURSE AND PROGRESS FROM 
1481 B. C. TO'A. D. 1875. 

BY JOS. T. WILSON. 



PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, oppoaite F . A. Schmelz' ! 
HAMPTON, VA. 

Close conneetiona with Old Point Comfort and Nei 
News. 



Hampton Ni 
cultural 

Incorporated In 18™, by special Act of General 



Ladlcan,....., — .»-~ , 

make great pay. Read.... .. , .... 

which you can make ereatpay all « 
particular 



-ke creal pay all the time, write 101 
HAtrtrr 4 Co.. Portland, Maine, 



T. A. WilUams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

— AND— 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE, 
.93. Norfolk, Va, 



additio 



to the history of Emancipation, it alsi 
contains a revel* of iWit-nl Lincoln's Proclamn- 

1 ion- ih.- Xlila ri.lm^u. i he pmnr.'sa of the 

freed people since Emancipation. Also a history 
t!,.. Knianeipatlon Monument, In Lincoln Pal 
ilngton. 

It ia a work that has lone been needed, as It con- 
talnainuch vulualuc iof,.nitath.o a:i 1 .lata that can 
only be obtained by I...V and lali. i-ious research 

- --- ---- - 1U 8 histon. s tuid cyclonediaa. The 

uch that refeJence can lie made In as 
) the date of emancipation in any 





and theXlII amendmenl is valuable, showing, 
doea,the opinions of the dlflerent leading thinken, 
writers on the validity of the same. 

The book contains M2 pages ; printed In large, clear 
type on heavy while paper, and Is handsomely bound 
iffil cloth. Prlco SI 50.— post paid. 

[fiSrfTO JtAI! T KBh£ wlwm ,naaM - 

Normal School Steam Press 

Publishers, 
Box 10, [lampion Va. 



le are always nwi i><u»u,>, ,y. ~-r.~- 
, Increase their earnings, and In time 
f Irillloccome wealthy: those who do not Improve 
' ■"■-'their opportunities remain in poverty, we 
ir a great chance to make money We want many 
n. women, boys and girl, to work for us .right -in 
heir own localities. Any one can do the work prop- 
irly from the first start. The business will pay more 
" - ten time, ordinary wagca. Expensive outfit 
■ied free. No one who engages tails to make 
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Wo continne to 
actassolicitorsfor 
■H ■ paten ta, caveata, 

enta in Canada, England, In 
■fife! Germany, and all other countries. 
ii^mJ Thirty*-* yean' practice. No 
chargo for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advico by mail freo. 

Patents obtained thnniuli un aro noticed in 
tho SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ivhich has 
the largest circulation, and is tho most influ- 
ential newspaper of its bind published in tho 
world. Tho advantages of Buch anotico overj 
patontoo underntandB. 

Thialargo and splendidly illustrated news- 
paper ispublished WEEKLY at$i20a year, 
audisfdmittod to bo tho beBt paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineering 
works, and other departments of industrial 

rog 
~jpit_ . 
dealers. 



JL F. & A M.,.R.>. M„ and K. T. 



,nd other deptruwuw — 

progroas, publiahorl in any country. Single 
1 by mail, 10 cents. Sold by »U Dewa- 
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& Co., publishers of Scion- 
1 Broadway, New York, 
it patents mailed free. 



JOB WORK 1 , of every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office 
Estimates made. Samples sent to any address 



RUSTY MASON 

NEEDS THEM. 

SEPARATE RITUALS 

Or Each, in Cypher, with Key, Pooket 
FORM, MOROCCO AND GILT FOR$3.00. 

■Other Boolcs, Jewelry and Goods as per 
catalogue, address, 

masonic book agevcii 

145 Broadway, 

NEW YORK: 



'Assembly oi Virginia:' .-x.-nipt from 
Devoted to the Education of Negro and Indian youth 
in Auriculture and the Mechanic arts, and as 

teachers of their respective races. , 
S. C. ABJisxnoho. J. F. B. Maaamu, / 

PrfneipoJ; Trctuur+r. 

Annual session from October 1st till the mid 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
id writing, and of short and long division 
Tuition free to all, (provided by friends.) 
Board, etc., ten dollars per month, payablB 
_ionthly, half in cash and half in labor; sii 
dollars cash, and four dollars in work required 
of those under 19 years of age. The first year 
is probationary. None under fourteen or over 
twenty-eight years of age need apply. ' 

The institution is aided by the/Slate, but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Besides State aid and Government help 
for Indians, the sum of $30,000.00 a year, must 
be raiBed by contributions, to meet cutrent ex- 
penses. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 
Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
le, and are invited from all. 
The great need of the institution is a^penna- 
nent endowment fund. VI 

The Hampton Institute is supported by, sad 
responsible to, no denomination or society, f ' 
has no paid soliciting agent or machiner; 
ever, but depends directly upon the public, 
is earnestly Christian in its teachings and i 
fluence, / / 

Present attendance, 48^ students, of whoni) 
92 are Indians : average age 18.1 Negro ] 
338 ; Negro girls 170. Indian boys 60; Ing 
girls 82. All but thirty-two board at the In- , 
stltute : twelve stateB represented, but chieflr 
Virginia and North Carolina. " ~ J£ 



1 musement and Entertainment. Send five 
\ three cent stamps for a copy of Prof. Samp- 
son's Gems Thoughts, Maxims and Quo- 
tations for Jolly People. Agents wanted. 
ADDRESS. 
Normal School Steam Press. 
Box 10. Hampton. Va. 



FORM OF BBQUBST. 
1 ait* and dmiie to (As TnuUu of tiu Bomf 
Urn Normal and AyricuUural InOOuf at On* 
Urn, Va., th* sum of. . . 1, dOon, PflK* 



For further information oddreM, 

8. C. ABM8TBONO, /■ ■»»»■ ' ■ 
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Fourteenth Anniversary of Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

As the years go on. Hampton's Anniversa- 
ry days, while well maintaining their interest, 
increase in comfort and ease to those in 
charge, and seem in some measure to run 
themselves. This pleasant characteristic was 
noticeable in the recent one of the :4th of 
May. As the day before it closed, the silent 
grounds and clouded skies seemed to ask, 
" Do the presumptuous mortals here really 
look for a bright and exciting morrow ?" 

The morning dawned in brilliant perfec- 
tion of cloudless sky and delicious coolness ; 
the waters of- Hampton Koads never more 
blue and shining; the verdure of helds and 
trees never more freshly, softly green, on any 
of the thirteen pleasant anniversary days 
with which Hampton had before been favored. 
By half-past eight, the visitors began arriving 
by boat and carriages from Old Point, where 
the New York and Baltimore steamers had 
brought some of them the day before; the 
student battalion turned out with its band 
for inspection, and Anniversary Day was un- 



10 necessary to the success of both— were , Schools in Norfolk ; Gen. V. D. Groner, Rev. 

splavedtoadvantag,-. Another interesting j Mr. Spillcr Mr. Holt representing the 
•xlibi't was that from the little carpenters Xorfolk Virginia,,. Rev J. J. Gravatt, 
-romthc Butler School-a couple of model Hainpton ; Rev O. J Hernck .- Fortress 
ichool-houses, perhaps— neatly made frame 1 Monroe, and other citizens of .Norlolk ana 
buildings. 3x2. clapboarded and painted with Hampton . Bmafchn. 

sets of tiny furniture, tables, desksand chairs. ; _ Election day in Virginia, and Brooklyn- 
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all complete. 

The Normal School Press office had its 
own exhibit of printing and book-binding, 
Hoiit/nrn IVori-mans, pamphlets, magazine 
business cards, and bound volumes. The 
press was running olf copies of the Report, 
and the student compositors, boys and girls 
at work at their cases; the veteran I nited 
;s soldier at hisbook-hinder's table, 
le various shops were all in operation 
jgh part of the morning, and many visit- 
valked through them to see the Afric- 
rican. native African and Indian appren- 
woritinir side bv side at th 



bridge 



opening day, in 
which might be 1 



ledge. 

My friends, this house 
nothing, but it was built 
thing in. 

I am always thinking about the good news. 
York (excite- ! I came mvsclf to learn how to tell the good 
h1 to affect anv 1 news to my people, and show them the right 



of the pro-ucts of the different Indus- 
trial Departments and their operation. The 
Senior class was examined in political econ- 
omy and civil government, literature, an- 
cient history'; and in mathematics— arith- , 
metic and algebra. They did very credita- 
bly in these, stimulated by the occasion— as 
they always arc— to do their best. They had 
undergone not so brilliantly, but on the whole 
very fairly well, a severer test of written ex- 
aminations on all these studies during three 
days previous, and of oral examinations con- 
ducted by or before an invited examining 
committee, consisting of Dr. S. Eliot of 
Boston, (formerly its Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation), and Professor Salisbury. Superin- 
tendent of the American Missionary Associ- 
ation's schools. These gentlemen, though 
more or less new to the field, entered zeal- 
ously into the work, and thfiir valuable criti- 
cisms are mostly in line with the School's fun- 
damental convictions and constant effort. The 
general class average on the subjects marked 
by the committee was 70 and a fraction, sev- 
eral standing from 90 to 93. 

The under classes had their customary reci- 
tations or reviews. The Indian classes proved 
especially attractive as usual ; particularly 
the lowest division in which some tiny girls 
and dignified braves emulated each other in 
telling in unexceptionable English what went 
into and out of a remarkably omniverous bag, 
and what evolutions were gone through by 
its various contents. The Indians also did 
well in geography.^ history, arithmetic, and 
an elementary bo'tany class. The little 
Kitchen Gardeners, from the Butler School, 
were as captivating as usual, in their white 
pinafores and red turbans, and housekeeping 

The icentre of the Industrial Exhibitic 
was the Stone Memorial 1 building. Here i 
the girls' sewing room were gathered in a 
tractive order.spccimcns of the various mil 11 
trial products of the school. A handson 
part of it was the wood work from the Hun- 1 
tington Industrial Works— turned mouldings, 
balusters, curtain rods and rings ; specimens 
of matched flooring and weather-boarding 
doors, sashes, etc. There were shoes from 
the shoe factory, shining tinware from the 
Indian Training Shop; sets of single 
and double harness from the same ; wooden 
desks, settees, tables and cupboards made for 
the School, and a neatly painted sign— all 
the work of Indian and colored apprentices, 
•whose names, with the period of their train- 
ing, from five months to two years, were in- 
dicated in cards affixed to their respective 
productions. The wheelwright and black- 
smith shops showed similarly, axe-helves and 
heads, wheels, etc., and outside the door two 
gaily painted farm carts proclaimed the skill 
of an Indian and a Negro mechanic. The 
tailoring department showed suits of clothes 
marie by colored and Indian hands. The 
girls of both races were represented by very 
neat sewing; part of it — some miniature bed- 
ding for the Kitchen-Garden — done by the 
scwinuj class from the Butler School. The 
cooking class showed some inviting looking 
cake. The farm products had a table to 
themselves, where the early vegetables that 
form a profitable part of the School farming, 
the grain and feed crops.no less important, 
and the bone-dust from the grihding-mill— 



lent quarters in 

which mo>t of' them are at last accommo- 
dated. Some of them extended their walk 
to the barn to see the Durham. Ayrshire and 
Alderney cattle, and the Morgan and Pcrchc- 
ron horses and colts. 

Some statement of the condition and rec- 
ord of the departments of industry may be 
found in the annual report which forms the 
body of our present number. 

At twelve, the School marched over to 
Virginia Hall to dinner, the battalion going 
through a few evolutions on the green. For- 
ty-seven of the alumni, who arc. teaching 
near enough the School to allow their return 
— ittclid its anniversary, sat down to a pleas- 
little "spread " with the resident gradu- 
ates. The rest of the invited guests were ac- 
commodated more comfortably than ever 
before in the ample halls of Winona Lodge. 

The steamer Luray now arrived from Nor- 
folk, and the steam launch of General Gro- 
ner, Agent of the Boston and Washington 
Steam Ship Cos ; bringing new detachments 
' ' itors from Norfolk for the afternoon 



was not as great as on some previous act 
sions. But Virginia Hall was very comfo 
ably filled, and there was no lack of inten 
or enthusiasm in the afternoon exercises. 
The following programme was carried 01 
MUSIC. 

SAUTAT..M : "/V</«™<*>« ,'•<>'■" MA»> I- BlLLI 

Mttlkev* C. II.. l a. Graduaune Cli 
.' //,„»«..«'/ ItiUtie* I- I.V»"«'W 

B«»)am.« F.J..»«». //«-/*-«■ ' Ctasotj 
" .-I JV.ir Tracking " 

SVLTAXA B..VA...W, I.C. Cfcmof 

MUSIC. 

lUimrim." Tki Btttotf Tn—n*? (7- "'*"' 
MAO1.1B Grtl'LAT, Sioux. J,„m 1 <•«<«, P"l 
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icrwisc We know 
/isitors need more 
l occa- ! not taught • 
imfort- ' don't belit 



I am going to say toVou, my 
that that should be 



While lui 
for reportc 



that you have helped us. but we 
help. Mv friends, if any one is 
o do anything right and good. I 
ieve he will know how to do it by 
I think you must tell him three or 
•s before he will know what to do. 
If any body told you to do something you 
never h * done before, would you do it at 
once? Nt>! but they will have to tell you 
three or four times before you know how to 
do it. My friends! that's just the way with 
us Indi 
That 
friends. 

And does it not seei 
enough to say to call out a sympathetic re- 
sponse from every heart in the white race . 

The programme was pleasantly varied by 
music by the school band, hj, good condition 
now under the instruction of one of-vthc re- 
sident graduates; plantation soflgi and 
other pieces.; Men of Harlech. a-Tnali quar- 
tette, and a curious imitation p»the'"fcall of 
the Muezzim and Arabic songs iri thB. desert, 
by Pinsuti— from the school choir under the 
leadership of another resident graduate. 
The valedictory was appropriately closed by 
the song. " Faint not at Eventide. ' softly 
sung by the choir, the words by Rev. Dr 
Tanner, a colored minister of Philadelphia, 
the music by Mr. Hamilton, leader of the 
school choir. 

.u I The diplomas were presented to the grad- 
for two or three , ' ™ J General J. F. B. Marshall. 

_„ H ,„. r .. --believe ongmal I ««'^> u = r an / a Trustee of the Norma j 
npton— the graduating class wasi g. , ith a (ew graceful and kind 
:d only by a Salutatonan, as usual | ' 



VaLkdictokv— " Why t ,i«f<"'* 
Akthum Boykiw. //'•'"/'*" 

Plt»S» STATION OP DiruOMASTr. ( 
MUSIC 

As has been the practice for two 

With" H 
represer. 



i is progressing is a good tl 
to look about them and see 
Of the Trustees of the School 
present Mr. Moses Pierce, of Nor- 
Rcv. Henry W. Foote, of Boston ; 
M. Samuel Holmes, of Montclair. N. J.; Mr. 
Anthony M. Kimber, of Philadelphia; Hon. 
Lewis H. Stciner. of Frederick, Md,: Judge 
F N. Watkins. of Farmville. Va.; Mr. Z. S. 
Ely and Mr. Charles L. Mead, of New York 
city. Mr. Robert C.Ogdcn.of Philadelphia, 
attended the trustees' meeting the day pre- 
vious, but was unable to stay for the Anni- 
versary ; and Rev. M. E. Stricby. D D.. of 
New York, President of the Board, was called 
away by other duties as Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, to look 
after its new Indian missions in the West. 

Of the Board of State Curators, there were 
present, Mr. F. S. Norton, of Williamsburg, 
Va.; Mr. R. G. L. Paige, of Norfolk, and Rev. 
William Thornton, of Hampton. 
Among the other visitors were th 

r. i. I> t.- n , I) n ,, nn llul «...!! 



Valedictorian 
usuara b young"man. The other essays were 
delivered by graduates of the School-four 
from last year's class, and two of former 
years. This innovation on conventional cus- 
tom continues to justify itself in the increased 
interest and practical worth of the essays. 
They have a true ring, an effect of reality 
about them which cannot belong to a mere 
student of whatever grade. .Even one year 
of real life outside the school* 



• In the 
Board of T 

since he occupied that position, is unable to 
be present at our Anniversary* exercises, the 
trustees have selected to take his place as 
this patient audience will be glad to hear, 
the only one of their number whoisnot 
able— I will not say not aching— to make 
a speech. ; 

My relations to the class and its teachers 



of real life outside the schoolroom makes a make Ms d v pleasant to me. These 
perceptible difference, and one that grows , di lomas are the evidence that the school 
with years. It is but in line with this state- . ^ conndencc in you , and that you have 
mcnt to say for the present \ a cdictorian | [u , fll , cd course here with credit. Not 
that, being a young man who has already nan ha% . e aUaincd or ar e already perfect, 

much experience of honest effort in real Hie feut ^ we bc , ieve that you are willing.and 
and having a subject to write upon long of , mxious to , out f rom here and pjeis to- 
deep practical interest to himself, his valedic- ward t , )e mark o( vour hiph calling.'' 
toryessav was one of the best ever delivered 1 Thjs doscd th ' e "exercises on the pro- 
at Hampton. Of the older graduates Mr. > mme bul the Principal, remarking that 
Cayton made a good defence of his race from , * hcrc lvas slM an hour before the Boats 

.. „'l, ....,„. BnMMlfllM 11 rr>ed of an innate ten- ,. 



Vton inane a p/uu ,.v..^..w^ . 
hargc sometimes urged of an innate ten 
dency to pauperism and crime, and spoke 
feelingly of the aged poor who. having spent 
nc otner visitors weic uw ••«»>• i , strcnI rth of their life in working for oth- 
Fay. of Boston, the well-known | have now the burdens of freedom with- 
philanthropist who was instrumental during t ■ blcssintrs Miss Davidson. Assistant 
the war in organizing the Auxiliary Relief , . , ■ Tuskc gee Normal School-thc 
•Corps of the U. S. Sanitary Association, by i '',,„„,„(„„ ».„,« history we have from 
which supplies sent from the North vrere , \?™\ a timc „ ivcn in our columns.-came 
carried directly to the wounded and suffer- I " e ' hc^ccount of the work. and then 
ing soldiers in hospitals or on battle-fields ; ^ d bxk to bc pre e „t at theirown i art- 
Mr. Fay is honorable, also, as one ol the : versarv occasion, and the dedication of 
leading founders of the Massachusetts Soci- j '„ p orter -'Hall." their first school build 



lid all 
feast of r< 
and then 



for the Prevention of Cruelty to Am- , d ormitory, completed and already paid 

-nd to Children ; Rev. Dr. Furber. torn f alt hough not yet fully furnished. 

Ma -Pr'a( T W ^Bancroit o?B S The Indians were represented by a recita- 
,Prof. 1 . U . uancrolt. 01 urow n made bv a young Sioux gir 



University ; Mr. G. D. Gilman, now of Bos 
ton, formerly for many years resident of the 
Sandwich Islands. Mr. Lawrence Abbott, of 
the Christian Union. N. Y. From Baltimore 
there were present Prof. M. A. Newell. Prin- 
cipal of the Maryland State Normal School ; 
Mr H.A.Wise, Supt. of Public Schools; 
Mr. C. Edwards, Assistant Superintendent; 
Dr. C. C. Bombaufth, representing the Bal- 
timore- American; Mr. P. G. Sauerwcin, Mr. 
J. M. Cushing. Mr. J. H. Bond ; and Pro- 
fessor Morrison, Superintendent of the Ma- 
ryland Institution for tne Blind. Presi- 
dent Gilman, of Jqhns Hopkins, had expect- 
ed to be present but was prevented. From 
Norfolk were preScnt, Rev. Dr. Burrows, 
Prof. A. N. Webster, who brought a class of 
his students in Webster Academy to see the 
Hampton students whom he has been in- 
structing through the winter in Agricultural 



tio'n'very- we'll made by a young Sioux girl 
in the Junior class, and a short "talk in 
the Sioux language by one of the young In- 
fathero now at school with their wives 
at Hampton. His wife and baby boy stood 
long his audience, but the, applause of the 
latter was so very emphatic that his compa- 
ny had to be dispensed with. The Indian talk, 
which was, we need hardly say, entirely his 
own, was given with much dignity of manner, 
and was interpreted by a boy of the same 
tribe, who is in the Junior class, as follows ; 

» Mv dear friends, I stand before you all 
to tell you a few words about my own, peo- 
ple. I want you all to listen to it. You all 
know that long ago we were in the darkness, 
and did not do what God told us to do. You 
all know if a man walks in the darkness and 
sees a light somewhere, he will try to go 
there because he knows it is light there, and 



absence of the President of the X 
who, for the first time \ 



strutting through the winter in Agricultural there, because he Knows it is uwhwh 
CheSisfry ; MrSlackwell, Superintendent of j if he gets there, he will see everything clear 



leave, and that the 
y of soul was not over, 
emen in the audience 
.„ hear from, called for 
some words from Prof. Newell, of Baltimore 
Principal of the Maryland State Norma. 
School— "a man always wise and witty. ProB 
Newell, rising in his seat in the audieste. 
responded as follows : V 

" I have learned one virtue of the soldier; 
It is obedience. The General's orders must 
be obeyed without hesitation. That duty 
forces me to rise and detain you three min-~~x 
utes exactly. The General did not say how \ 
many words. We are told that the pi Jus 
Musselman makes an annual pilgr>mage to j 
Mecca. So 1 make my annual pilgrimage to 
this'intercsting place, to reitew my life as a 
teacher, and to consecrate myselfianc* toj , 
the noble work. For I rejoice to see every*. I 
year on every' side here the growth, the, ~" 
(lowering, the fruiting, of these processes 
of education— education of the right kind, ^ 
education by the right methods-by the 
right man in the right place. 

This very hall in which we are gathered 
to-day symbolizes in a measure the work to 
which it is dedicated. The massive strength 
of its foundations, its graceful proportions, 
its beautiful decoration— above all the sea of 
intelligent faces before us— are they not sym- 
bols of the work that has been done, and 
that is to be done here. Its strong founda- 
tions, symbols of the strength of this fdunda- 
tion work; its beautiful architecture, of 
the beautiful outcome of all true culture; 
the truthfulness and honesty of the work on 
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this building, symbols of the trueand honest 
work upon character that isaccomplishedherc 
All these are symbols of what true educa- 
tion effects. Physical cultivation — the gos- 
pel of health ; true mental development— th< 
gospel of honesty ; aesthetic culture— the gos- 
pel of beautv; moral training— the gospel of 
goodness. This is what we see here, and I 
can wish no better wish for the colored peo- 
ple than that General Armstrong may long 
live to carry on this work, and no better 
wish for myself than that I may long be able 
to make my annual pilgrimage to this 

Both these wishes were echoed by the au- 
dience with long applause. After which, the 
Principal, remarking that the old Bay State 
is the one which has. from the School's 
foundation, given it most of practical aid 
and sympathy, the one to whom Hampton 
looks in need, called on one of its representa- 
tives present. Rev. Dr. Furber. of West 
Newton, to speak. " Massachusetts always 
has a voice at Hampton." 

Dr. Furber said: "This is my first visit 
to Hampton, or to any institution and occa- 
sion like this. The first time I have seen 
the results of such work. I have said to a 
friend who came with me, I feel like the 
Queen of Shetv. when sIir saw the splendor 
of Solomon— that the half had not been told 
me. I might almost add with her. that 
'there is no spirit in me.' when I see the re- 
sults reached here. And aside from my im- 
pression of the good results of this and simi- 
lar institutions. 1 feel the natural fascina- 
tions of this place — of its wonderful beauty 
of situation — of this military drill which 
makes us all want to swing into step— this 
singing, so beautiful, so melodious, from 
those who are not made singers, but born 
singers. It is not mere delight that 1 feel, 
but fascination. I have been thinking what 
a delightful field this must be to these 
teachers; on account, above all. of the eager- 
ness of these people to learn. I asked a 
master of Exeter College once, how many of 
the young men, he supposed, came with a 
real desire and pur|>ose to work. He said. 
' Well, about one-half.' I am sure that would 
not be the answer here. I believe from what 
I see that not one-half but every soul here 
comes here with an eager craving to learn. 
Then how delightful and easy becomes the 
work of teaching. And when these two 
races come asking, as this Sioux Indian, 
whom we have just heard, for more light 
and knowledge, what heart here will not re- 
spond. " Yes. I will do my part to give it.' 
Then the' results of this work — apparent on 
such a day as this— how gratifying to teach- 
ers and friends. Then, when they know that 
these are going forth to scatter the good 
they have received among their people, how 
the delight increases. They hardly need to 
say toftheinselves. 'In due season ye shall 
reap if ye faint not.' They reap already, 
and as they go along, It seems to me. they 
cast their bread upon the waters, and find it 
after very few days. 

What 'a symbol this and similar schools 
are of the spirit of America's free 
tions. Our great republic is founded on rc- 
ligion and education. As it broaden; 
want to broaden these foundations, on which 
our great Republic shall rise to be the glory 
of the nations, and of all the generations that 
shall here abide." 

Prof. Samuel Eliot. L, L. D., of Boston, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools in 
Boston, one of the examiners who 
have been inspecting the classes for criticism, 
on their written examinations and general 
work, being called on for further words from 
Massachusetts, responded as follows — though 
we cannot do justice to his clear cut, chosen 
English : 

" I am sure I speak for everybody here 
when I say that we are filled this afternoon 
with the richest emotions of which human 
nature is capable Here is not promise, but 
performance. We are filled with the sense 
not merely of the present interest and the 
future hope, but of the past accomplishment ; 
what these young people have already done, 
to stamp themselves upon ' this genera- 
tion. 

" I congratulate all here on what we have 
seen and heard to-day. You can never hear 
anything more inspiring to trust in 
God and hope for the future. It impressed 
me deeply with the thought so nobly ex- 
pressed by E: 



of the revolution, how, when the minute 
men were called out by the guns of Lexing- 
ton to defend their homes and hearths, as a 
Captain led his men from before his humble 
dwelling, he turned back and said to his wife, 
standing silent and pale in the doorway : 
'Hannah, take care of the children.' That 
afternoon his dead body was brought back 
to her; but those parting words ring out still 
from that dark grev morning in April. a"hun- 
dred years ago— 'Take care of the children.' 
May God be thanked that this place is tak- 

carc of their children and' their children's 
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The Principal, saying that New York State 
also had done kind deeds to the School, and 
we hope will do still more, called on Rev. 
Dr. Mix, formerly of New York, but now of 
Fall River, Mass. 

Dr. Mix said: "After preaching a sermon 
on foreign missions, in which I tried to set 
forth how grand arc the opportunities they 
afford of doing good, and what good they 
accomplish, a great, strong, tall Connecticut 
deacon of the church came and stood before 
me— towering far above me— and said. 'I 
feel as if I had grown two or three inches 
mllcr to-night in hearing about these things. 
I\fcel as I nevcrdid before what a great thing 
it is to be an American citizen, and an 
American Christian.'* I must say that to- 
day. I feel like the deacon, that I have 
grown a good deal taller and take a good 
deal more pride than ever in being an Amer- 
ican citizen, and a Christian worker in this 
generation; pride in having anv share in the 
great work going on here and elsewhere for 
God and humanity 

I sat. one Sunday evening recently, in Dr. 
Kirk's old church in Boston, where one hun- 
dred Chinese were gathcretl. and bv each 
group a woman sat teaching them to read 
English, in order that they might read the 
Bible and go back, as many do. and teach 
their people the religion of Christ. I felt 
:hing out their 



times call them. But we can't do anyt 
un'ess there is something in thent. A 
believe that there is something in them; 
that when a red man or a colored man s', 
himself capable, whether in teaching or i 
profession, in the mechanical arts, or 
other manly occupation, if he shows hii 
capable, if he shows himself a man ; 
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' A man's a mam, for a' that. 

For a' that and a' that- 
- v Your :.i]!s objure ,m,l ;C thaw 

The r.ink hut ilu- en hum's sump— 

The man's the jjowd for a' that." " 

This speech was received with great ap- 
plause. The Principal then saving that all 
would agree that our colored visitors should 
be represented on the platform, called on 
Spillcr, of Norfolk, to speak for 
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speaking. 

Mr. Spillcr justified this reliance upon his 
readiness in speaking by a graceful and 
fluent address. 

• He said : " I am truly glad to be here to- 
day, and I feel that the students who go out 
from this school go as suns to shine upon 
their race. I am compelled to feel that our 
race is advancing, and to these young people 
I would say : As you are now going out to 
elevate our people, in some places you won't 
find the way open ; but make a way. Stand 
upon your integrity. Do not forget the les- 
sors that have been here inculcated. Of 
course you will find some of the people in a 
low state, who will not appreciate vour ef- 
forts. If you arc not careful how you ap- 
proach them, you will drive them away from 
you instead of helping them. Don't try to 
change their customs all at once ; first, gain 
their confidence; lira make them see that 
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and influence to the millions of China. It 
is a rare privilege that those here gathered 
to teach have to reach the hearts of the mil- 
lions in the South, the hundreds of thou- 
sands in the far West You are sending 
these- youths forth to the Western wilds, to 
the shores of the Dark Continent, to the 
dark places of the Southern land, as torch- 
bearers, bearing the light of the gospel, 
spreading - Christian civilization, founding 
Christian' homes, which are the foundation 
of true civilization. It is a grand work, and 
I wish that every one in this land had a part 
In it. I congratulate you. sir, and all of your 
issociateson this privilege. It is a rare pri- 
vilege ! " 

ipal again acknowledging 
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s of Massachusett; 
" It is only proper, and gi\ 
:o state also, that Hampton 
s been backed by Virgir 
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May this class enter deeply and fully into 
the spirit of this place. May they feel that 
there is nothing so great and so good as to 
give themselves to others, especially to the 
children. To nurture the little ones, and see 
thern growing up under our influence into 
goodness and wisdom, that is the unspeaka- 
bly blessed work God has given us to do ; 
the wodthe has given to the generations be- 
fore us.Tnd will give to those to come after 
us, but now our work. Let us take it up, 
and do it in the spirit of love and thankful- 
ness and fidelity. That is a pathetic story 



sends here. I have it to say. that for sixteen 
years, ever since its foundation, she has 
shown this School nothing but kindness, 
courtesy and respect. Virginia's soil is 
spoken of as the sacred soil— sometimes 
somewhat lightly. It is sacred soil— made 
so by blood that has flowed so freely upon 
it. It is foremost of the Southern States in 
educational work. Its voice should be heard 
here, and I will call on the Rev. Dr. Bur- 
rows, of Norfolk, to speak as a citizen of 
Virginia. 

Dr. Burrows quickly responded to the 
call in his usual hearty and humorous vein, 
saying : 

" I verily believe that General Armstrong 
will make his name as renowned in con- 
nection with this schoolas his honored fa- 
ther s is in connection with the work in the 
Sandwich Islands. 



L have got a big speech in me ; it is a long 
speech, too ; but I am not going to indulge 
it. It is frequently necessary to deny our- 
selves, and I know there are a great many 
of you who will be. glad that I do. I came 
here last year, and I mean to come every 
year as long as the school and I last. 

One thought has been deeply impressed 
on my mind to-day and last year. It is 
young men and women, that if the very best 
is not made of you here that you are capable 
of, it will be your own fault. Hereare facili- 
ties and aids to bring out all that is in you. 
The scientists say that is all that can be 
made of anybody ; as they put it,, evolution 
cannot be greater than involution. It used 
to be the fashion for Virginia gentlemen to 
send their sons to Germany to be educated. 
I remember an old Prof. Heinsel here who 
didn't believe in it, and he used to say — 
• Well, if you don't carry brains to Sharmany, 
you won't bring brains back from Sharmany.' 
We talk a great deal about the 'solution 
of the Negro proble*.' Thai's the solution 
of the Negro problem. It depends on them- 
selves. We can't boost them up any further 
than they are capable of going. We'll help 
them, and the red men, too, as people some- 
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many things they do arc wrong, am 
desire to change them. 

May God bless this school and its 
ers. and students, and mav its light 
on through those whom it sends forth, 
on through all time and into eternity, 

I don't feel able to make a speech, and if 
I had one in me. I would feel hardly able to 
express it. speaking after all these Doctors of 
Divinity, who have spoken. I will only say 
to the graduating class/may God guide you, 
and when you return, as others have, to this 
platform in another year, may all sec that 
you have made progress and done good 
work. And remember this: if vol: 
you'll carry me up ; if you go dow 
pull me down. Every colored man has the 
responsibihtv of his people upon him: your 
race is judged by 
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1 whom all bless 

bv all standing, 
nounccd by Rev. 
lispcrsed to boats 
lcr pleasant pag< 
is ended. 



The Schofield Normal/and Indus- 
trial School at Aiken, S. C. 

This School, established in 1868, by Mar- 
tha Schofield, of Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Frcednien's 
Relief Association, and kept up by her 
in spite of opposition and and obstacles 
that would have discouraged a less reso- 
lute woman, seems now to be in a very 
prosperous condition. A farm has been 
purchased, which gives the boys industrial 
training, as well 'as an opportunity to earn 
something towards theirsupport. They have 
also a printing press which turns out very 
creditable work, as shown by their circular, 
printed by a girl compositor and a boy press- 
man. Thesmall wooden school house in which 
the writer, some years ago, saw the students 
uncomfortably crowded, has given way to a 
handsome building of brick — two stories — 60 
X65 feet, which has cost thus far about six 
thousand dollars, and on which (though 
a few hundred dollars more are required to 
complete it.) there is no debt. We commend 
this excellent School and its needs to the at- 
tention and aid of the friends of Negro edu- 
cation. What those needs are may be learned 
from the following extract from their Circu- 
lar, signed by W. J. Rodenbach, Principal, 
and Martha Schofield. Business Manager: 

" It nowtJecomes necessary for the bchool 
to ask of its friends to aid in defraying its 
current expenses. The total sum asked for 
is $3,000. About half of this has been sub- 
scribed. Scholarships of $10. each, will send 
a young man or young woman here through 
the year. Are there not 150 persons who 
will give this sum for such a purpose ? Some 
will feel able to send five or ten students at 
$10 each. 

" One year ago, the duty of asking for help 
in building a new school-house was laid upon 
us. We accepted it\ You gave the means, 
and now we render an account of our stew- 
ardship. One who put in a thousand dollars 
has seen the investment, and has said, " We 
have the worth of our money." Every busi- 



losely, feels 
quite finished ■ the large 
- — • — i two others, are not yet 
plastered, but they can wait. .Our pressing 
need now is for money to pay the teachers, 
borne have not been paid for months ■ in fact, 
the treasury is worse thar. empty. It holds 
a,M,/, which leaves unpaid, hard-worked 
conscientious teachers, This is the only 
debt, and the waiting ones have lived by 
faith in darker days than these, working 
steadily on, knowing that ' He who turns the 
water-courses, can turn the hearts of men.' 

" The building wasa necessity. Grand and 
noble and enduring as it is. the training and 
instruction of those who hasten with willing 
feet to its open doors, will he far more last- 
ing, and is a greater necessity. Thcv do not 
come as idlers, begging bread : they come 
hungering and thirsting for light : the'v come 
asking to be taught ; all sizes, from 5 to 30 
years of age : young men who never lived 
near schools— now over 21 years old -are 
willing to be put into classes with children 
ol six or seven years, fifty are from distant 
country places : three girls walk thirteen 
miles a ray: others walk ten. What shall 
we dor (Jose the school, shatter their hopes, 
check such energy, disappoint those who go 
forth to tcach-or, will the needed means 
come? Will the Divine Wisdom, whose 
guidance was sought for the best judgment 
in sponging your money for the building, 
again Jove you to place in our hands the 
amount necessary to keep our school open 
until June 1 5th ? The back pay due teach- 
ers, and sufficient to continue to the end 
of the term will take about $t,2oA." 

Several of our Hampton students have 
come from this School : all of whom have 
made a good record, and some of whom, af- 
ter graduating here, have returned as assist- 
ants to Mr. Rodenbach, the Principal.'- VVe 
trust the amount needed will be raised. Aid 
to the Schofield School will be-well be- 
stowed. yMli. M. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

Mental and Bodily Exhaustion, etc' 

Dr. G. KAISER, Indianapolis. Ind..says : 
■I have prescribed it for dyspepsia, impotcn- 
•y and mental and bodily exhaustion : and 
n all cases it has given g'iven general satis- 
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A TRIAL OF THE 

BALT1M0R1 JOBBJR 

WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE 
SIX ESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 

1 st— It is the easiest running press mad', 
end — It is as Strong as any press made. 1 
3rd — It is the most Durable press made. 




4th — It will do as good work as any press 
made. 

5th— It will take less to keep it in repair 

than any press made. 
6th — (Last but not least) It costs less than 

any first-class press made. 

ALL SIZE PBESSES, TYPE, 
And PRINTERS' SUPPLIES 

Catalogue Free. 

J. F. W. DORMAX, 
21 GERMAN ST., 
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grown. Will the red race finally have I i s a majority of Negroes; but, wherever 
a faithful constituency of friends, like the blacks are massed in large numbers, 
that of the blacks, who will steadily sus- . they have, particularly in the more 
tain the educational work for them ; southerly States, a tremendous physical 
that, to succeed, must be perpetual? I advantage. The Negro develops splen- 
National aid has weakened the work didly, multiplies amazingly, while the 
for Indians, as the lack of it has strength- whites deteriorate; more and more to 
ened that for the Negro; which now, be outnumbered and out voted. Their 
however, can^I believe, stand the effect I standard of morality in places is shock- 
of it. The ttnie for it has come. Well j ingand almost shameless. Virginia, parts 
meant legislation has been a curse to of the Carolinasand Georgia/Tennessee, 
the Indian, and in many ways still is. I Kentucky, and other States, present in 
The ignorance and conceit or indiffer- j many ways a different aspect, but this 
ence of Congress, in this matter, are j growth of the Negro population and its 
well nigh discouraging. A result of it is ; power for good or evil for themselves 
the annoying, harassing position of | and the country create, I believe, the 
those who attempt practical co-opera- j most serious social and political fact of 
tion with the Government in the mat- the day. 

ter, which keeps in the back-ground I The hope of the racc is in its 
men able and willing to more than I des j re ( or i an( i an( i f or education. The 
double such work as Carlisle and Hamp- [ former |, olds true f t ] le adults; the lat- 
ton are doing. The army posts offered | ter G r th( , vounf . Owning an acre is 
for Indian schools are excellent and a 1 the best cure for indolence and intem- 
rrlost economical plan for work, on a j pera „ ce; j t creates a motive for good 
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HAMPTON N. A A. INSTITUTE. 

Fourteenth tail Report of the Principal, 

Fcr Hi S<h0el**J Ftmil V'" 'ndiig 7"'r 

To the Trustees of the Hampton Norma 
and Agricultural 'institute. 

Gentlemen:— In April, 1S6S, filtcct 
years ago, this School opened with fif 
teen students and two teachers. There 
have been this year five hundred and 
seventy-eight students and thirty-five 
teachers, besides ' officers ; and the 
"plant,'' unincumbered, is valued at 
$550,000.00. Until 1878 Negroes only 
were admitted. In that year it became 
our unmistakable duty to receive sev- 
enteen captive Indians who, under the 
care of Captain R. H. Pratt, U. S. A., 
had changed from the worst of savages 
to well disposed men, eager for educa- 
cation, for whom no place was so suita 
ble as Hampton, because of its indus 
trial teaching. This, and all like school; 
in the South, had been founded on the 
principal of admission for all, " with, 
regard for race, color, or previous c 
dition of servitude." This hospitality 
to a few red men has resulted, not only 
in an increase to one hundred and nine 
Indians, but in the great wort? of Capt 
Pratt, at Carlisle, Pa., to which this 
was an essential stepping-stone; iiyanew 
and hopeful public sentiment, a fresh 
departure in Indian education, and in a 
new demonstration of the Indians' ca- 
pacity, with proper opportunities, to 
become good citizens. Whatever their 
failures, they are found to be not from 
innate causes but from surrounding in- 
fluences. So hopelessly seem the latter 
against them, that many despair of suc- 
cess; but is it not a little gain to feel 
that'the red ra e is capable, in self, 
both mentally, morally, and physically, 
of theduties of citizenship;and that not 
whether it can be done, nor yet how to 
do it, but that getting the men and the 
means of doing it, is the question? The 
point is,really,what is the nation's will in 
the matter-that has not yet been decided. 
The weakness and inefficiency at Wash- 
ington is that of the people themselves. 

Can any friend of the school regret 
that Indians have been admitted, espe- 
cially in view of the'following facts?— 
From 1874 to 1878 (the year Indians 
came) our colored students increased 
from two hundred and thirty-seven to 
three hundred and seventeen. From 1878 
to 1882 they increased from three hun- 
dred and seventeen to four hundred and 
twentv-two. In the first four years the Ne- 
gro gain was eighty; in the last four it 
has been one"hundred and five. 

The Indian question is one of honor 
and of justice. The Negroquestion in- 
volves the salvation of the country The 
former tdflehes the nation at no vital 
point, save as its broken pledges are 
sure in time to work out their revenges. 
It has a dramatic interest and a present 
popularity which the other has, out- 



large scale, but are not and will not, as 
things are, be taktin by competent offi- 
ce^ Money appropriated to found In- 
dian schools over a year" ago still lies 
in the treasury, while funds needed to 
make existing work more efficient can- 
not be had. Apian should be devised 
which shall give to competent men the 
details of the difficult, delicate task of 
Indian civilization, never to be accom- 
plished while a legislative body at- 
tempts executive work. 

The most natural and simple way is 
to make the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs an independent, responsible of- 
ficer, at the head of a Department with 
ample discretion; and to create an edu- 
cational bureau, with a strong man at 
its head. The present Superintendent 
of Indian education hardly appears as 
a factor in the problem. 

The fact that army experience is so 
much at the basis of Indian education at 
the Hast is significant, for it can do just 
as well in the West. There is a class of 
men in the army, now that its fighting 
days are about over, who can be spared 
to help settle the Indian question, and 
are better than any other for the pur- 
pose ; not because they are soldiers, but 
because they are. and only so far as 
they are, educated experienced men, of 
high character and capacity ; they have 
many advantages of pi 
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Civilian agents (, 
valuable ever to I 
a failure, with which the parsimony of 
Congress, in giving meagre salaries, has 
had much to do. At first hopeful, I am 
now satisfied that nothing but this fatal 
parsimony must be expected, along with 
wasteful expenditures in other ways. 
Whatevercan come of thoughtful study 
of our Indian problem, and of well di- 
rected and systematical executive ener- 
gy in working <t out, is not to be looked 
for as things are ; while prompt, wise, 
and decisive action is imperative. To 
merely study and be interested in Indi- 
ans is one thing; to work for their im- 
provement, to learn their condition and 
meet practical obstacles, is to lose faith 
in present methods, while faith in the 
Indian is sure to grow. Success will 
notvbe the' outcome of a system of laws 
or regu'lfltions, but of practical wisdom 
and devotion, of which the present Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs is an illus- 
tration. 

Missionary work for Indians, during 
the past forty years, an unobtrusive bi 
vastly underrated effort, has been tl 
most important success of all. There 
is nothing to compare with their work 
among the Cherokees, with the Sioux 
at Santee, at Peoria Bottom, and at 
points in Minnesota"tind elsewhere. 

Government has constructive power 
only in material things. It can build 
custom houses and bridges and rail- 
roads, but on the moral side it is criti- 
cal, and obstructive rather than helpful 
Its principle of selecting its men is a 
vicious one. In civil service reform 
would be a great hope for the Indian, 
but will the law amount to anything? 

The country is jusWawakening to the 
fact that a vast black population threat 
ens, by the force of its numbers, to over 
whelm, at certain points, its civilization 
especially in those States where there 



onduct of every kind. A homestead 
separates a Negro from the vagrant 
class, and identifies him with the side 
of law and order. Whenever he owns 
the land, the home, as a rule, is respect- 
able, is partitioned off, making the 
conditions of morality and of civiliza- 
tion. While far from universal, this 
desire prevails, as is illustrated wher- 
ever the South is prosperous, and indi- 
cates a way in which Southern people 
can aid, and often have assisted the 
Negroes around them to better lives. 
Virginia farmers have often thus set- 
tled the vexed question of their labor. 
Schools can do little for those who live 
in squalid homes. While Northern 
charity and national aid shall help 
icate the young, Southerners 
should save themselves from a vast va- 
grancy by encouraging the settlement 
of Negroes on lands of their own, in 
such a way as to secure for themselves 
a supply of "the best labor in the 
world," as enterprising' men down 
South like to call it.- But the better 
class of blacks is steadily getting real 
estate, and the fear of their ultimately 
owning a very large slfare of it has 
been freely expressed. 

The combined resources of Northern 
charity and of Southern taxation are 
wholly inadequate to the educational 
work to be done for the Negro youth; 
even the increase is not well taught. 
Ignorance is gaining ground. School 
bouses and outfit, except in'the cities, 
and usually teachers, are makeshift 
Supervision is lacking; teachers d 
pretty much as they choose. The usual 
means of stimulating or making them 
efficient are wanting. National aid is 
the need of the hour, and may now, 
perhaps, be hoped for. Ten millionsof 
dollars a year for five years have bi 
proposed; I think five millions a y 
for ten years would be better; or an 
nual appropriation of even less at fi 
increasing as the States, duly enco 
aged, shall exert themselves to do m 
in order to get more, until ten mill 
a vear may be both needed and better 
deserved and better expended. Any 
thing that would cause local effort to 
relax would be a fatal mistake. 

A surrounding civilization is, afte 
all, the best educator of our backward 
races. Our own has given the Negro 
the English language, a priceless ad- 
vantage, industrious habits, and many 
ideas, but no moral strengthening; it 
was not, however, a growth from with- 
in, which is the only real, one, but it is 
gradually working in. Commerce, the 
law of supply and demand, the neces- 
sity of labpr, are all educational; rail- 
roads, thebes**f civilizing institutions, 
are doing a great work for the South. 
Schools are, however, a paramount need 
to teach the multitude to read and write, 
so they can think and act for them- 
selves. 

I believe, also, in a simple method of 
industrial training in the common 
schools, which we have tried this year 
in the "Butler" public school in this 
vicinity. Boys and girls who attend 
school from nine o'clock a. m. till half- 
past twelve o'clock, are taught from two 
to four o'clock p. m. the use of carpen- 
ter's tools and of the needle, by teachers 



who instructed them in the morn- 
ing. Twenty, say, out of two hundred, 
receive mechanical instruction four 
days each week; two sets of twenty 
each being instructed in one school 
year. It would hardly pay to teach a 
larger per cent. This is the suggestive 
rather than exhaustive method, and 
will result in creating, perhaps, five 
mechanics where otherwise there would 
scarcely be one. The plan is to seek 
out and encourage those with special 
ptitude. Not less than ten per cent, 
pf any national appropriation should 
be devoted to normal instruction, 
teachers' institutes, etc., and as much 
more to industrial education. In a high- 
er civilization an equilibrium of educa- 
tion is kept lip by outside influence, 1 
pub lie sentiment, and byparental po\ 
; the free school for whites needsless 
-actical teaching. For the Negro^Tiow-- 
er.there is likely tobe.from the lack of 
icial influences, some sad results from 
neglecting everything but book know- 
ledge. 

The Hampton School is more vitally 
ficiently, related to the work for Ne- 
groes than ever before. The following 
reports indBate it. The period of curi- 
osity and of popular enthusiasm for 
his race is passed, the work ap- 
icals to principle, to the patriotism of 
hinking men, as one that must be,car- 
ried through. The Negro race contains 
a proportion, perhaps ten per cent.\ of 
excellent material for an education be- 
yond the rudiments, and these should 
)e fitted to teach, and lead the rest. \ 
This thought seems to have inspired 
he "Slater Fund." Make the teaeriirs, 
ind you make the people. / . i„ 

The mental capacities of ^the'best 
class of Negro youth, whatever .those 
of the average may be, are bestshown by 
the high attainnfents and unchallenged 
success of colored students scattered in 
many northern'colleges, and by those 
compassing the higher studies in not a 
few of the southern institutions. The 
question is not one of mind but of char- 
acter. 

The following reports upon the work 
done here, and its results, will, I trust, 
show that there is a solid foundation of 
hope for and faith in the future of the 
black race, and make it clear that its 
success is only a question of time and 
of effort. 

OF GRADUATES. 

By Miss. A. E. Cleavetand, Correspondent. 

The correspondence with graduates and 
ex-students begun, and so successfully car- 
ried on last year by Mrs. Dixon, has been 
continued during the present term, under 
some disadvantages, however. My distance 
from head-quarters has prevented me from 
getting a good deal of information con- 
cerning graduates, which otherwise I might, 
have had. Unavoidable delays also keptnx; 
from beginning the work until late in No- 
vember. At your suggestion. I prepared a 
circular letter, to which you kindly added a 
note of introduction and endorsement. Overt 
460 of these circulars have been sent out, ac- 
companied in many cases by a written letter. 
The response has not been so general as I 
hoped it would be. I fear that many of the 
circulars failed to reach those for whom they 
were intended, owing to the frequent chan- 
ges in P. O. addresses. It is very desirable 
that notice should 6e promptly given to the f 
correspondent when such changes occurXj" 
Replies have been received from 115; very 
pleasant letters, many of them. 

Of the sixty who graduated last year threes 
soon "entered into rest". Of the whole class, 
more than nine-tenths have been engaged in 
teaching, and those who have not taught, 
have been actively and usefully employed' in 
various ways. I have had letters, from forty- 
four of them and have heard indkectly from 
most of the others. 

This has been decidedly a marrying year. 
Ten of Hampton's sons and daughters nave 
taken this step, all but two of whom mar- 
ried inside the family. Of the three Indian 
graduates one is now teaching an agency 
school among the Pottowatomics in Ind. Ter. 



Exceedingly interesting letters have been 
received from him. showing not only an ear- 
nest desire to do all he can to help his peo- 
ple, but a practical common sense in his 
dealings with them, as valuable as it is rare. 
Mr. Elliott, the missionary, in whose family 
he was for several months,- speaks in high 
terms of him. One of the others applied 
for a position as teacher as soon as he reach^ 
ed his home, but was told by the Agent that 
he was too young to teach. He is now a 
clerk in the employ of white men. The , 
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third is a clerk in the Commissary Depart- 
ment of one of the Agencies.- He has had 
the promise of a position in one of the 
schools. . . . 

It is really delightful to see the enthusiasm 
and zeal of the young men and women who 
have gone out from Hampton, and whoamid 
great discouragements, are trying to impart 
to others what they have received. 

Here are a few of the obstacles they en- 
counter: miserable^ school-houses, mere 
sheds some of them, without even a glaMd 
window, sometimes no stove, seldom any 
black-board ; "charts and maps unknown 
luxuries in a country school-house, one of 
the girls writes.— irregular attendance of 
children, who quit school as soon as there is 
any prospect of work, in the fields, and who, 
in the winter time, arc often prevented from 
trudging their two or three miles to school, 
bv the lack of proper clothing. 

' There has been great trouble this winter 
in the Virginia Schools from a change in 
text-books used, parents being too poor to 
furnish their children with the new ones. 
Still another trial, which many encounter, 
is great delay in receiving their pay. One 
young man writes me that he has not re- 
ceived one cent for his ^inter's work and 
does not expect to be paid until next Christ- 
mas At the same time, he sends me ten 
dollars that he has raised by means of a fair, 
to purchase Testaments and Hymn-books 
for a Sunday School he has started. 

To toil patiently and bravely on, in spite 
of all these discouragements, shows a resolu- 
tion and force of character which commend 
these faithful workers to the respect of all 
who can appreciate such qualities. There is 
a bright side however, the children are eager 
to learn, in many places the parents are in- 
terested, and most of the teachers report a 
friendly attitude towards themselves and 
their work on the part of the white people, 
many of them visiting the Schools, an J 
speaking words of encouragement to the 
teachers. In one case, in N. C. the teacher 
reports that her school had been visited by 
the white teacher in the place, and, she 
herself cordially invited to return the visit, 
which she has done. In not a few instances 
night schools have been taught. ( )nc young 
man writes from S. C. that on account ol ill 
health, he was obliged to give up this night 
work, but not until he had induced six 
voung men to join the Grammar school 
which is a branch of Claflin University. 
Several of the graduates have organized read- 
ing Clubs. A member of the last class, who 
is now doing good work in Tennessee, writes 
that the children read all sorts of trash, and 
that the only way to eradicate the evil is for 
him to place good reading in their hands. 
In response to his appeal, a lady in New 
York to whose kind contributions more 
than one Hampton graduate has been 
debted during this last year, has sent hi... * 
gift of books, which will enable him to start 
lis reading club. Hamptons friends are ear- 
nestly requested to bear in mind tins need 
Of our Graduate teachers, and occasionally 
pack off a box or a bundle of magazines or 
books, so that more Reading Clubs may 
spring up. 

A faithful teacher in Albemarle, Co. hav- 
ing received from some ladies in. Mass.. a 
box of clothing for his poor scholars, writes 
thus gratefully ; "When I opened the box 
and beheld its contents, I could not speak 
for joy. I cannot tell you the joy cf my chil- 
dren when I told them I had received a box 
of clothing for them. It was no use to tap 
my bell for order, I felt more like shedding 
tears when thev cheered than anything else. 
I'spreadthe things out in my room, and 
with two or three of my people succeeded in 
marking them so as to supply about ninety 
of my pupils with something of real value 
and serrjee to them." He describes in a 
graphic manner the scene when the clothing 
was distributed, parents and children com- 
ing from four to rive miles, and the afternoon 
speaking and singing by the 



ginia, got a new school house, "As soon as 
I found that I had succeeded in winning the 
interest of all, I declared that I would not 
teach any more unless all would come to- 
gether and help me to prepare a good house, 
seats, etc. Rather than lose their teacher, all 
agreed to fix the house according to my 
wishes, so during the summer we built avery 
respectable log-bodied school-house at our 
own expense. A successful teacher in S. 
C. writes of the recent consolidation of his 
school with the Polytechnic Institute. 
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school which is under the management of a 
Scotch gentleman, who for 18 years, has de- 
voted himself to labors among the people ot 
the Sea Island region. He adds "I am 
proud to write that there is not a scholar in 
my school of the 1 17. ten years old. that can- 
not repeat word for word and letter for let- 
ter the entire Commandments." Another 
writes: "I have the approbation of the best 
citizens, white and colored. Of course I 
have some that are hostile to me and my 
work, but, like Gen. S. C. Armstrong. I look 
at the necessity of ihe work and surmount 
the scoffs and sneers of the people and go 
on " A young woman. R. D.. says : "I 
thought of going to Africa, but since I came 
here. I thinks this is Africa enough. The 
people know very little about the bible. 
They were very much surprised to have us 
open our school with prayer. Temperance 
is something never thought of. We can t 
do anything with the old people, but we try 
to hope for the children." One. writing of 
the school he had before his present one, 
says- "My labors there were very hard, but 
my spirits were constantly renewed by thinn- 
ing about the good work and not about the 
hard work." Another says: "My Sunday 
School is getting on nicely, the old people 
attend as much as my scholars do. and 1 
take the greatest pleasure in trying to teach 
them the love of Christ and His goodness, to 
the best I know how." With regard to 
the "Word Method" a young woman writes 
thus- "I have used the -Word Method this 
winter and have also taught one or two 
the alphabet, but find that the 'word meth- 
...JTJi... ..v, K..tt^r" A tr;irher in Pf>W- 



so much need, and are unable, with their 
uncertain salaries, to buy for themselves 
and their scholars. It is difficult for those, to 
whom a well selected library and opportu- 
nities for regular daily reading are the sim- 
ple necessities of life, to realize the great 
disadvantages under which these graduates 
labor* 

Their work lies scattered through the 
South, miles, perhaps, from any communi- 
cation with the outside world, and the old 
newspapers and magazines, which are thrown 
aside or piled in out of the way places to 
collect dust, would be a blessing, indeed, to 
them If it is a pleasure to help those who 
try to help themselves, here is certainly a 
chance to reach that end. 

Our own library furnishes quite a supply 
of all sorts of papers, which, alter they have 
been on the tables for a week or so, are sent 
down to the office of the "Graduates Read 
ing Matter," and from there distributed 
through Ihe South. But with a roll of sev- 
eral hundred names, this would be quite in- 
sufficient, were it not for the contributions 
solicited and received from Northern friends. 
Magazines, Sunday school, illustrated, reli- 
gious, educational and temperance papers: 
in fact any reading matter, old or new, has 
been gratefully acknowledged. In this way 
several reading clubs and temperance socie- 
ties" have been helped. 

The large Sunday Schools, which are al- 
most always found in connection with the 
day-schools, have been greatly assisted by 
the distribution of a large case of Bibles, 
Testaments and Psalms, kindly contributed 
by the Society of Friends at Philadelphia. 
Letters of thanks have been received from 
the graduates. One writes : " My 
scholars were delighted to think some one 
was so much intesled as to send them some- 
thing to read." 

Another, who says, " Whenever I write to 
a teacher at the School, I feel that my words 
go to one who sympathizes with us and oui 
People," and one who has been teaching th 

.. ..^l,^l_li^,iis(. whirh lets ill snoi 



Reporting for the Mathematical classes con- 
nected with the day-school, I find we have 
had 295 pupils, 141 girls and 1 54 boys, all of 
whom have been studying Arithmetic, with 
the exception of 1 3. these forming about one 
third of the Senior Class, who have taken 
Algebra. 

We have made a decided gain on previ- 
„as years in being able to give our lower 
classes Mental Arithmetic regularly through- 
out the year. The want of this training has 
always been felt to be a serious loss in our 
mathematical work, but until now- we have 
not been able to give it the attention its im- 
portance demands. The benefits resulting 
from this step have already shown them- 
selves in the blackboard exercises. / 

As a class, colored pupils are specially 
fond of the study of Arithmetic, much 1 more 
so than the ordinary run of white students, 
and many of them for quickness of thought, 
correctness of analysis and accuracv ol work, 
will compare well with any students I have 
ever taught. Want of accuracy on theblack- 
board is, I think, their fault. They are good 
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given up to speaking and singing 
school, and to grateful speeches lr< 
parents. 

Of their interest in the work let a few of 
these teachers speak for themselves. Mc.K. 
thus writes. "I am.not ashamed to be called 
a teacher. I enjoy a pleasure, a satisfaction, 
"algood" as Dr Mark Hopkins puts it, "that 
I iannot describe." 

One of the most earnest members of the 
last class, who was very sick after leaving 
school, says: " When my health grew better, 
I began our Hampton custom, that is,' going 
around and reading to the parents of the 
children. They liked it ever so much, and 
said that I seemed to lake more interest in 
them and their welfare than any teacherthey 
had ever had." From Delaware a young wo- 
man, J. L. writes: "The white people here 
are very generous towards me and I receive 
great encouragement from them. My dis- 
couragements are numerous, more so than I 
have things to cheer me, but it is my inten- 
tion to do my share of the work in enlight- 
en ng my race. The principles installed in 
- Hampton shall never be ' — 



uch better." A teacher in Pow- 
lys: "My 'word method' scholars 
are doing beautifully. The parents think it 
wonderful that the'children learn to read 
and write and make figures at the same time 
without learning their letters lust Another 
young woman says:"lf I had a reading chart, 1 
ihirtk I would be more successful in teaching 
my pupils to read by the 'word method 
An earnest worker in Alabama says: "I have 
been fold that the man who taught here be- 
fore I did, was a white Southern man and it 
was all he could do to get ten pupils. I have 
on roll 1 18. I put up the first Christmas tree 
that was ever seen in this vicinity, it has been 
the neighborhood talkcversmce. This young 
man began teaching "in a school house with 
nothing but a top and a floor." It looked 
quite different to things at Hampton Insti- 
tute I worked evenings and mornings until 

lade quite a change in the look of things. 
A voung girl teacher writes from a large 
town in Virginia. "When I first commenced 
to teach, some of the grown white girls w ho 
go to school used to try to push me off the 
side-walk. I always got oil for them because 
I did not think it looked well for a teacher 
to be wrestling over the side walk, but had I 
been a school girl 1 think I should have done 
some pushing too, but now they treat me 
just as nice as I could wish, and they always 
speak to me in a respectful way. Those 
girls were only poor white girls. tram 
Georgia. A. W. writes "I am glad to say that 
I am teaching in a nice new school-house, 
just built last year, given by a good man 
Win. E. Dodge of New York. I wish so much 
that Gen. Armstrong could sec it, also some 
of my teachers and dear classmates. 

i I close with one more extract, this time 
from Norfolk, Va. "The Superintendent 
seems to 7 be very much pleased with our 
teaching. I am glad to say ; he came to visit 
our school not long ago. The teachers of 
this county have a monthly Teachers In- 
itute. held at the Academy in Portsmouth. 

t ....I, all iittpnd " 
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winter in a school-house which lets in snow, 
hail, rain, wind or sunshine, indiscriminately, 
asks for " magazines, Sunday school papers, 
in fact any instructive literature." 

"The reading matter came in splendid." 
"The papers and magazines that have 
often been received from Hampton have 
urce of delight \h me, and a real 
many of my reading pupils. Such 
ns of .gratitude must make all con- 
nected with the work feel fully repaid. 

The names of a good many graduates have 
been sent to interested friends in the North, 
who send them papers regularly, and take a 
personal interest in them which is very 
helpful. 

With every year the work will broaden ; 
as each class is graduated the need lor read- 
ing matter will be increased, and any con- 
tributions gratefully received. 

OF THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

By Miss M. F. Mackie, in chargC 

The Academic Department for the year 
ending June 14, has enrolled 582 students 
343 boys, 239 girls : ot these 370 have attend- 
ed the day-school, the balance, 212, the night- 
school. 

Normal Students. 



know the rea- 
but in their work they aim 
and if the analysis is clear 
Is and they have the cor- 
do not sec the need of hav- 
►n the blackboard strictly 
uc and logical. 

The intorest of an advanced student is not 
confined to bis own lesson: he can never see 
another engfced on a hard problem with- 
out wanting^o test his own strength on it, 
and he is constantly hunting up problems 
from other text books than his own, in many 
cases using up time which would be' much 
better spent on other studies. \ ' 

This year there have been 20 Indians in 
the several classes. Many of these do, ex- 
cellent work and compare well with the best 
colored s'tudents : their want of English in 
explaining their work is their only disadvan- 
tage, 

There is of course a great difference/! 
ability of students, but not more f 
than can be accounted for by the^displfrity 



ages and the difference i 
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will be found in\ any white 



YOUNG WOMEN. 

Senior Class 12 
Middle " 41 
Junior " 88 
Night Students 65 

206 



YOUNG MEN. 

Senior Class 24 
Middle " 39 
Junior " 91 
Night Students 147 

301 
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Stltutc, neiu d. i..^. fi*-t*«^.wj ... - 
White and colored all attend." 

These extracts give a fair idea of the gen- 
eral tone of their letters. We do not feel 
disturbed by the charge, sometimes brought 
against the Negro, that he is deficient in mor- 
al strength, when we have such evidence ol 
his capacity for development in this direc- 
tion, as is often furnished by those who have 
gone out from Hampton and its teachings. 
VBy their fruits ye shall know them, 
Applications for reading matter have in 
most cases been referred to Miss Tileston, 
in charge of that branch of the work. 

OF READING MATTER. 

By Miss R. E. Tileston, in charge. 

In connection with the regular corres- 
pondence, which keeps Hampton informed 
of the whereabouts of her sons and daugh- 
ters there was established and systematized, 
last year, by Mrs. Diftn, a " Correspondence 
for Reading Matter*' through which they 
are enabled to make their wants known, and 
to obtain some of the books and papers they 
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Grand total, 239+343—582. 

. Average attendance for the year. 510. 

The workUone in this department com- 
pares favorably with that of former years, 
although there have been an unusual number 
of irregularities in classes, caused by the ill- 
ness, and in one case the loss of a teacher in 
the middle of the year, whose place it was 
impossible to supply. Another disadvan- 
tage under which we have labored has been 
the large size of the classes ; this is particu- 
larly true of the Junior Class, which has 
numbered 174 pupils ; divided into five sec- 
tions the divisions have still averaged 35, 
much too large a number to be taught at 
one time when the work is elementary and 
must depend for its success upon individual 
training. 



not 1 

school of this size. 

Comparing the progress and proficiency 
of our present pupils with those of earlier 
years, it might at first seem as if no great ad- 
vance had been made. In many branches 
of study we do indeed go over no more 
ground than we did twelve years ago ; this 
is particularly true in mathematics, but out- 
side of this there has been a very decided 
broadening of the curriculum of study and a 
much higher grade of text books used. In 
Natural Philosophy, for example, when I 
first came here the text book in use was 
such as, at the North, wouldhave beer, giy- 
a child eight or ten years of-agc. wnt- 
... the style of questions and answers. 
The same is true of other branches. Now 
we use such text books as are found in any 
Normal School. . 

I see also a decided improvement in the 
applicants for admission to the school, who 
cverv vear come better prepared. Ten years 
ago it was a rare, almost unheard of exper- 
ience to admit a student into 'the Middle 
or Senior Class. Now we often enter a doz- 
en or fifteen into the former and every year 
one or more into the Senior. 

Another very marked contrast is the ip- 
dependence of the pupils in preparing their 
ons. When the school numbered one 
idred and thirteen students, it was much 
...„re busy work for the teacher to keep the 
evening study hour than it is now fyr 
three hundred. I remember when the ap- 
plicants for help, waiting their turn at the 
teacher's desk, would be ten or a dozen ; now 
half a dozen in an evening is the average, 
and these are from the Junior class. When 
once a scholar is in the Middle Class he 
takes great pride in being independent ol 
the teacher outside of the class-room. \ f 
I do not think there is the same earn*$t 
application to work that the earher students ,- 
manifested ; if there were, I think the grade ■ 
of scholarship would be perceptibly raised,; 
on the other hand it should be said on be- - 
half of the students, that they have much 
less time to devote to their books than their 
predecessors did : there is more of a demand 
made upon them for exercises! outside of the 
Academic course, and their Regular study 
hours are not infrequently broken irt upon 
by a call to attend a lecture, which however 
educating and helpful it may be, does inter- 
I fere with class work. These interruptions 
j were quite unknown in the early .days of 
the school. 

Again the increased size of the classes 
must also, I think, be admitted to be a rea- 
mable drawback to rapid progress, if we 
m, as we do, at thoroughness. 
The strictly Normal work is a feature that 
we have been able to develop only in the 
last few years. This year the Senior Class 
being small, (36) the students have had more 
tequent opportunities for putting their theo- 
Jl?~t *««'.i;;nrr Intn nractice : four pupils 
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••Practice School" has given every scholar a 
half day of teaching in a fortnight, which 
has been much above the average of the al- 
lowance enjoyed by previous classes. 

This year we have made a new departure ; 
we have combined the spelling and writing 
into one exercise, and thus far with good re- 
sults i interest being added to two studies 
in which it has always been difficult to en- 
cage the student with a fair amount of suc- 
cess by so doing we have been able to add to 
our course of study not only the Mental Arith- 
metic mentioned above, but also 1 hysical 
Geography for the half year and a course of 
Botany for six weeks. The Senior Class has 
hail the benefits of a course of lectures on 
luttural Chemistry under Prof. Webster 
irfolk ; notes have been taken during 
lures and a recitation made from them 
ihe lollowing mor-ning. The interest of the 
class in this study has been well sustained, 
and they seem to realize what may be its val- 
ue to them in the future. 

The standard of the school is, 1 think, on 
the whole much higher than formerly; the 
students are more intelligent in various di- 
rections and more independent in their 
thought and under much better discipline. 
The generous provision of reading matter in 
the way of papers, magazines and so forth, 
which our early pupils knew but little of, is 
doing a great deal for our present classes in 
the way of general culture and intelligence. 

OK ENGLISH WORK IN THE JUNIOR AND 
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By Miss ft. J. 



IIDDLE CLASSES. 

Sherman, teacher. 



As the general features of the English de 
partment have already been reported, we wil 
now confine ourselves to some points o 
special interest connected with the work 
done in the Junior and Middle classes dur- 
ing the past year. ; 

ASidc from mere mental discipline, our 
chief aim has been, more than ever before, 
to train our Juniors to express themselves 
easily and correctly. A s a foundation for 
been much drill in analysis 
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It had long been a pet hobby of the writer 
that, in defining, the pupil should never 
commit to memory the words of the book, 
for we believed that, if he ungerstood a sub- 
ject, he could make his own definition. Four 
years's experience in this school has decided- 
ly changed our views. Facts prove that, 
though a student may be able to distinguish 
a complex sentence, and learn to write one 
when called upon to do so, he will in most 
cases fail to give a definition both accurate 
in meaning and grammatical in construc- 
tion. Hence, if to define at all, he must 
commit to memory. It has been our prac- 
tice, therefore, as soon as a subject has been 
thoroughly understood, to draw from the 
class by questions a correct definition, which 
has been written step by step on the black- 
board, and then learned word for word by 
the pupils. We believe this has aided in a 
better comprehension of the subject, and in 
clearer expression on other points^ 

Our chief aim has been, we repeat, to train 
Juniors to express themselves, and most of 
all in writing. Examinations have been more 
frequent and more rigid. The papers, with 
the per cents, have usually been returned, 
and many others stimulated to greater earn- 
estness in their work. 

Illustrative sentences, usually tending to- 
ward " The dog bit the cat," seem quite out 
of place when coming from young men and 
women nearly twenty years of age. In ban- 
ishing these from the pupils' exercises we 
have found pictures in the geography, espe- 
cially life-scenes, exceedingly helpful, as 
well as some small ones cut from illustrated 
papers, and mounted on cards for individual 
use. A large supply of carefully selected 
pictures would greatly aid in our work. 

Compositions in the form of letters and 
short essays have been frequently required. 
These are mostly narrative of personal ex- 
perience or descriptive of pictures. Thus 
originality of thought and expression is se- 
cured f a point we find it most needful to 
guard. 1 r' 

Neatness is always insisted upon, while a 
constant warfare is waged against bad spell- 
ing. ' As a rule, an average of more than two 
mistakes in spelling on a page necessitates 
„ rewriting. Lists of misspelled words are 
frequently given to the spelling teacher, who 
drills the class upon them, a system which 
has resulted in a great change for the better 
in this respect. 
One cannot accomplish everything in 



ledge lasting. Many of our pupils, either 
from dullness or from poverty, are unable to 
take the studies of the Middle year. These 
need drill in letter-writing far more than 
much that they study. We believe, too, that 
those who complete their course would bet- 
ter understand and remember what they 
study, if they could have along with it more 
practice in applying the principles learned. 
It has seemed best, therefore, to consider 
Lessons " a text-book for the first half 
of the second year. 

A«i legards the work of the Middle year, 
the bulk of our effort has been in the direc- 
tion of composition-writing. ,The chief dif- 
lty still lies in inaccuracy. For instance, 
after insisting for six months on a "corner" 
at the beginning of each paragraph, we re- 
ceived several exercises a few days since 
hich were perfect models of neatness in 
every respect, but with no- " corners." 

A few plain rules for punctuation have 
been thoroughly learned by the class. Give 
the pupils a sentence to punctuate, and they 
will usually do it correctly ; but in a compo- 
sition, nine out of ten will fail to observe the 
rules. . 

The same course has been pursued as with 
the Juniors in regard to spelling, and with 
the same good results. 

Our students show considerable fluency in 
the use of language. Some descriptions of 
home-life are really very pretty. They are 
slow, however, to appreciate the leading 
points of a given article, but take rather to 
its minor details. In their own composi- 
tions, they manifest a great fondness for 
naming the day and even the exact hour of 
arrival at a given place. 

To train them in clearness of thought we 
have spent some time in teaching them to 
make out topics on what they read, a plan 
which has been followed in the reading 
classes also. Here we would say that much 
has been gained by increased co-operation 
on the part of the teachers. A concentra- 
tion of effort on the spelling question, the 
supply of composition subjects by the geo- 
graphy and history teachers, the require- 
ments of written analyses in the arithmetic 
classes have aided the composition teacher, 
who feels that much is due to the timely 
service thus rendered. 

We believe/not only that our students 
should be able to express themselves correct- 
ly, but that all possible addition should be 
made to their stock of ideas to be expressed. 
Last fall one of our teachers gave the school 
a fifteen minutes' talk on the comet. The 
talk was reviewed in some of the classes, and 
made the subject of a composition. We be- 
lieve that a fortnightly course of similar in- 
structive talks would be of great benefit to 
the students. The teacher may give them 
in class, but if the whole school could listen, 
time would be saved, and all be instructed. 

Certainly no belter work can be done for 
those who are so soon t< 
to teach them to see and 
the wonders about ther 
have given a few lessons 
ers, requiring students to wi 
from a given analysis, thus 
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With the first object especially in view, I 
have tried to make the exercise always one 
of pleasure, and have therefore not required 
much outside, origi nal work from the students 
who are not, indeed, capable of studying a 
literary work by themselves at first. They 
have also done some committing to memory 
of short poems and prose extracts. Their 
outside work has been chiefly copying. Each 
student was supplied with a common-place 
book in which to copy extracts from every 
author studied, chosen generally by himself; 
also, a brief outline of the life, with special 
points of interest, as follows, for example ; 
Name: Henry Wadsworth Lcngfcllow. 
Birth : 1807, Portland. Maine. 
Education : Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Occupation: Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and Belles-Lettres. at Bowdoin and 
Harvard. 
Residence: Cambridge. Mass. 
Character : Genial, pure. 
Style: Simple, sympathetic. 
Principal Writings : Voices of the Night, 
etc. 

Death: April, 1881. Cambridge. 

Extract: 

These outlines have been copied from my 
riting on the blackboard. They have not 
used 
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the whole of the Ph*edo. I thought that 
ould carry them entirely beyond their 
depth. But their earnest attention and zeal 
took both Sections through the deep waters 
even of Platonic theories of " innate ideas " 
and "conceptions" and "types" — with, of 
course, the help of much explanation and 
illustration and simplification. It would have 
been cruel to withhold it aftcrtheirenjoy- 
mentofall the rest. The greatest benefit of 
the whole, perhaps, was the intense excite- 
ment of interest and enthusiasm. They had 
happened, by a fortunate coincidence, to have 
just been studying about Socrates in their 
ancient history class, so .were especially 
prepared to enjoy the book. I think that the 
waking up which they have experienced will 
last them a long time, and that the impression 
made upon them by the noble lessons and 
elevating sentiments of the Apology, Crito, 
and Pha;do, will have some practical influ- 
ence on their liyes. 

After completing the " Socrates," we took 
a brief glance at our historians, essayists, 
and novelists — chiefly to suggest and di- 
rect future reading. Essays are generally 
over their heads ; novels they consider a 
waste of time — at least the boys do — and it 
is as well they should, I think, having so lit- 
tle opportunity to read, and so much to learn. 
History and biography they are especially 
fond of. aryi they were interested in learning 
who our historians arc. and what their de- 
partments ; ipid, in reading fragments in the 
class — whicS was all. of course, that could 
be done — to get some idea of their style. 

After thus much study of, American au- 
thors, we took a slight glance at the litera- 



book except to read from in the ture of England ; taking up first, at their own 
r to study a piece. The biographical | desire Shakespeare's Julius Ca:sar. which 
is timely, like the Socrates, in connection 
til their study of ancient history, and was 
made still more interesting by their taking 
up Froude's Ca;sar as supplementary reading 
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of topics and in expression also. 

Give a student a certain page to study, an 
exercise to write, or a few examples to work 
and he knows what to do; but tell him tc 
prepare himself on a given subject, and, in 
the majority of cases, from lack of energy 01 
ability, it will not be well prepared. He can- 
not find his own implements and the spot 
which needs cultivating. He does not work 
independently. Consequently much of our 
work must be done in class. How necessa- 
ry, then, that the student should always be 
present I 

iAfter much damage from previous irregu- 
larity, an effort was made at the beginning 
of the present term, the result of which is 
that every section has at. least two days 
whWno one is out at work. The good ef- 
fect upon all is very marked. May we ven- 
ture to suggest that far more and better 
work could be done, for the Middle class in 
particular, if, as is the case with the Juniors, 
all who work should be out the same day ? 
The few who have no work would have ex- 
tra drill, but no new ground would be gone 
over. 

Looking at our work as a whole, we are 
tempted to feel discouraged when we con- 
sider that of about eighty Juniors under oui 
charge, not more than half can be promoted 
This is owing partly to the rapidity with 
which our work has to be done, and partly tc 
the poor training many of the students have 
had before coming here. Many a "repeater," 
however, makes a good scholar in the end, 
for by reviewing he lays a good foundation 
for the later years of his course. 

We feel that the past year shows a marked 
gain in material, and hence in work accom- 
plished. There are fewer gross grammatical 
errors, and in many respects the work is 
much better than that of previous years, 
making the outlook exceedingly hopeful. 

OF ENGLISH IN THE SENIOR CLASS. 



laid aside the " Lessons " at the close of the 
Junior term. Too little drill can be given 



sketches in the text books are apt to be long, 
and discursive, and I preferred to spend the 
rather on the study of the author's own 
works. For this purpose I have taken two 
or more specimens— not generally 
fragments— and we have studied them 
igcther In the class; their meaning, form 
and proper expression in reading. They have 
been generally much interested in this exer- 
cise, and their selections for their extract 
hooks have been usually f ram the pieces we 
have thus studied, so that these will recall to 
them in future davs many pleasant associa- 
tions and suggestions. To increase the value 
of their books to them. I have, from time 
. pasted into them some of the beau- 
tiful, illustrated " Longfellow, Whitticr, and 
Holmes' Leaflets." published by Houghton, 
Milllin ,Y. Co. 

A sample of their best kept books I pre- 
sent with this. 

In this way, we have studied something of 
our principal American poets of both sexes : 
—Bryant Emerson. Longfellow. Whitticr, 
Holmes and Lowell: Julia Ward Howe, 
Helen Hunt, and Celia Thaxter; and of our 
noted public speakers, living and dead. 

Preparatory to their study of speeches. I 
drew irom them and wrote upon the black- 
board what thev considered the essential" El- 
ements of Success in Oratory." They did 
rcmarkablv well, and after a very few sug- 
gested additions to their list, they classified 
it. under my questioning, under JBie heads of 
qualities of' intellect, sensibilities and will ; 
physical, educational, and external advanta- 
ges. Our study of the speeches was based 
upon this classification, which was a grcatas- 
sistance to*it. 

To rouse their enthusiasm at the start, I 
began with the colored orators, Douglass and 
for the sake especially of our 
re had one or two specimens 
of Indian oratory, and then came down to 
the white speakers, beginning with the living 
ones and working backwards. We studied 
some fragments of speeches, but mostly 
whole ones, to get the form and argument. 
Some extracts were copied into their books. 
Besides the names mentioned above, we 
studied speeches of Wendell Philips, 
Brown of Georgia, a sermon of Henry Ward 
Beecher; speeches of Garfield, Lincoln, Gar- 
rison, Sumner, Webster, Clay and Calhoun. 
We spent more time on speeches than on 
anything else, because the students— the 
boys especially— are more interested 
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By Helen W. Ludlow, teacher. 
I have had, this year, both sections of the 
h a limited time to make the know- Senior Class in English Language and Litera- 



than in anything else. After studying Web- 
ster's Eulogy of Adams' and Jefferson, Sec- 
tion A. made a very excellent abslract of it 
Irom memory, in the class, one and another 
suggesting points. I gave them, also, a list 
of our noted speakers in various departments 
of oratory, that they may be directed in fu- 
ture reading. 

At this point of our winter s work in Amer- 
ican literature, quite a break x was made by 
the introduction of Miss Mason's trans- 
lation of the Crito, Phaido and Apology of 
Socrates. This doubtful experiment turned 
out to be an eminent success, from the beau- 
tiful clearness, and simplicity of this transla- 
tion, and has sufficiently proved its admira- 
ble adaptation to use in schools. 

The closing scene of Socrates' death was 
first read from the Phiedo, as a test, with 
great interest and appreciation; then his 
closingspeech before his judges, in the Apol- 
ogy ; then we took the " Crito " entire ; then 
the body of the Apology. At last, the inter- 
est having never flagged, we ventured upon 



n their reading class. In studyingthis play, 
our plan has been for each to take a parr, to 
study as best he could outside— though they 
did very little such studying — anoVthep in 
the class to read it first in the teat oPWie 
book, and then give it in their Awn Boras. 
This was a difficult exercise, bu\ they were 
generally interested ; though, on one occa- 
sion. one of the girls objected to changing 
the language of Shakespeare because, she 
said, she thought it seemed to be in very 
good English already. ~\ 

We are still on Julius- Cajsar (May 1st). I 
hope to be able to give'them also a few bits 
of modern British authors. But if we do 
little more than we have done, I shall not be 
altogether dissatisfied with our year's work. 
Certainly not if it has. as I trust, given them 
some idea of the delight there is in good read- 
ing and some power to obtain it; 

The difficulties and deficiencies that have 
hindered our work are the same old ones we 
are all familiar with. There is naturally— as 
with all pupils— a pronenessto forget the ear- 
lier lessons of the course; and. for the sake 
especially of preparing them for examination 
as teachers, it may be necessary to shorten 
our proposed plans, for review of grammar, 
deficiency in which was made apparent by 
testing them in the winter, on the Norfolk 
county examination. 

But the great trouble is the smallness of 
their vocabulary and want of familiarity with 
written English. I spoke very fully of this 
in my last year's report. I might repeavft 
all from this year's experience. But thyad- 
ditional point I wish to emphasize — and, I 
think, a suggestive one— is that this unfa- 
miliarity with the language of books is more 
of a defect, or lack of training of their eyes! 
than of their ears. A young man in the 
class was reading in the Phaido. Read- 
ing at sight, as he was, fairly well, but 
of course not without now and then 
a blunder, I found it myself decidedly 
pleasanter to follow his reading in my own 
book. I noticed two or three of the class jr~ 
looking off . their books, though not appW 
rently inattentive. I said to one of them, a . 
very reliable fellow, and one of the oldest 
and most mature; " You had better look on 
the book. This requires the closest atten-^~-~ 
tion." He answered, " I can understand it 
better by listening than I can by looking on 
myself." Immediately three or four others 
chimee) in and said they also could Iflnade 
no more 1 objection. In a certain stage' 
of training children will ilisten 
by hour to loud reading, but seldom * 
take up a book voluntarily. You don't throw 
them on their own resources, but read and 
read to them till they are able to read for 
themselves— training them of course.'mean- 
while to do so. They know many words and 
expressions when they hear them which they 
do not recognize by sight. Their ears are 
trained ahead of their eyes. 

This is very noticeable in one young man 
in the school who cannot read as well as 
many a well trained child of seven ; but who, 
even from hearing his own blundering read- 
ing of a paragraph, catches the idea and can 
give it to you fluently, in his own words, to 
your frequent surprise. His is an exagger- 
ated example of the general fact. It seems 
to me that this fact points to a radical defect 
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and to its possible remedy, or, at least, ame- 
lioration. 

It results, of course, largely, from want of 
practice in reading ; but also, I think, more 
essentially from a want of observation 
that is noticeable also in other directions. I 
think this explains their great difficulty in 
learning to spell. They do not observe the 
form of the words : they have not the habit 
of observation. Even with a printed page 
before them, some even who have 
gone through the whole course, cannot be 
relied on to make a ropy without blun- 
ders. The Indians, often on the other hand, 
learn to spell quickly, and more accurately 
— partly, no doubt, because they have care- 
ful training from the first, but is it not also 
because they arc, by inheritance and habit, 
close and keen observers? 

So it seems to me, and X- would respectfully 
suggest that more poTnted and systematic 
attention to the development of the percep- 
tive faculties from the very first of the course, 
and all through it, but especially in the Jun- 
ior year, would be of great advantage to the 
students in various ways : to their accuracy 
in industrial work, to their clearness of 
thought, to their moral accuracy— their val- 
uation of truth — and certainly to their Eng- 
lish. 

It seems to me that such training might 
be conducted without further demands on 
time -which, I know, is already crowded. I 
have, begun the experiment in my own Jun- 
ior Grammar class, by making their written 
exercises description from observation. 
They are devoting themselves at present to 
■discovering all the productions of the School 
farm; the trees, vegetables, and flowers: 
learning to describe their forms, their parts, 
and habits and uses; making collections of 
leaves, drawing and describing them. All 
through the winter. I have given them more 
copying than original work, and 1 think they 
show improvement from it. They arc taught 
spelling by copying, by their spelling and 
writing teacher, also, which is in the di- 
rection of this training. 

Many other opportunities for it will no 
doubt suggest themselves to others. What- 
ever is already done in this way, would it not 
be well to do more ? 

OF HISTORY. 
By Miss M. F. Dibble, teacher. 

Few of our students enter with any knowl- 
edge of History. To the majority it is the 
"Great Unknown ;*' and. to some, it proves 
to be the " Unknowable." 
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the novelty has worn off from their other 
studies, History is hailed with delight. It 
opens to them a new world. They are at 
first pleased as they would be with anything 
new, but soon come to like it for its own 
sake. A full year is given to the study of 
United States History. The stories of ex- 
ploration and settlement, the Indian wars, 
the deeds of Revolutionary heroes, are full 
of interest, and therefore are remembered 
without great effort. During the long period 
of political development the interest flags, 
but is roused by the guns of Fort: Sumter, 
increases as the struggle goes on, and abates 
only when the last Confederate soldier has 
laid down his arms. , 

The work of the Senior year consists of a 
mere outline of the ancient Oriental mon- 
archies, followed by a brief history of Greece 
and Rome. 

As for methods, the simplest are the best. 
The aim is not so much to store the memory 
with facts, as to teach the students to think 
and reason about facts. Events are studied 
with relation to cause and effect. Each sub- 
ject is analyzed and the topics arc copied in- 
to blank books. Topical recitations are 
required as far as possible. — The student tells 
all he can about a subject, the remainder be- 
ing drawn out by questioning, or suppled by 
other members of the class. A superabund- 
ant use of words, and inability to stickjo^a- 
point, arc characteristics which show most 
plainly in these recitations. The use of text- 
book expressions is always discouraged, but 
not easily prevented. It is vastly more easy 
for them to commit words to memory than 
to grasp the thought and translate it into 
their own words. The moral side of every 
act is the one which they wish first to inves- 
tigate. The frequent occurrence of the ques- 
tion, "Was it right ?" is strongly suggestive of 
a class in practical ethics. 

It Is constantly borne in mind that noth- 
ing clinches a fact so well as an interesting 
story in connection with it, and a great many 
stories arc introduced into the recitation. 
Frequent reviews are found necessary. They 
are conducted in various ways— by rapid 
questioning, by. written topics, or sometimes 
by questions from the class. A written ex- 
amination is given upon each subject or 
epoch as it is finished. 

At the beginning of the year we had no 
maps for Ancient History. One of the young 
men in the Senior class was equal to the oc- 
Asion, and prepared a map of Greece which 
was a great aid in teaching the history of that 
country. A fine map of the Roman Empire, 
and a plan of Rome, have since been pre- 
sented. / ft 



The use of obscure expressions in the text- 
books, the limited range of reading, and 
small vocabulary of the students; their ina- 
bility to grasp the salient points of a para- 
graph,— these are difficulties which only hard 
study can overcome. Beginners in History 
seem to think that every sentence is of equal 
importance, hence the necessity of reading 
in class each paragraph before assigning it as 
a lesson. By the topical method of study 
and- recitation the important points are made 
to stand out so that, in time, the students 
learn to find them without help. They have 
little time for reading, and as a rule, depend 
entirely upon the text-book and recitations 
for their knowledge of History. A few have 
made good use of the library and have gained 
broader views and more general knowledge. 
Until they have acquired more perfectly the 
ability to grasp the thought oj a printed page, 
and the art of judicious skipping, large works 
on History are of little use to them. 

""he way in which one department is made 
to supplement another is perhaps best illus- 
trated by History. It is taught in connec- 
tion with Geography ; it forms a part of the 
Reading and the Literature classes; histori- 
cal subjects are assigned for work in compo- 
sition, while the copying of topics is ma-'e a 
lesson in writing and spelling. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the value 
of the daily reading and discussion of news 
items in connection with the study of His* 
tory. A knowledge of the present creates a 
des'ire to know what preceded it, and awakens 
a spirit of inquiry. History thus becomes to 
them not a dead thing of the past, but a liv- 
ing, and ever developing science. . 

The most important question is that of re- 
sults. What . docs the study of History 
amount to, in practical value, to these stu- 
dents ? We do not look for great results. 
In two years we can give only the prelude to 
the world's great drama. We can merely 
introduce a few of the leading actors, with 
the hope that this slight acquaintance with 
the few will create a desire for a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the men and deeds of 
History, and so lead our students to read 
for themselves. Expecting little, wt 
discouraged by the results. The 
universally liked before the end of the course. 
Historical subjects are chosen for essays, 
they are worked up into speeches, they are 
debated in the Societies. Why our students 
like the study, and how it helps them, may 
be learned from the following summary of 
their own statement-: : — 

Ancient History supplements the work of 
the whole course, explaining amfi fixing in' 
mind many^things that come incidentally into 
the earlier' years of the course. It explains 
allusions that are constantly made by pub- 
lic speakers. It helps to a better under- 
standing and appreciation of our own times. 
It leads to a more intelligent- reading of 
the Bible and books in general. It teaches 
many lessonsand givesmany warnings. The 
study of grand characters gives an inspira- 
tion to those who study them. One young 
man enthusiastically exclaims that he is 
"just full of Sparta." Best of all, History 
gives a taste for good reading. This is the 
testimony, not of one, but of many. 

There are few suggestions to be made for 
the department of History. The facilities 
for teaching are fair. A change of text-books 
for Ancient History is advised, Swinton's 
Outlines being better adapted to our needs. 
A more general use of books of reference by 
the students would bean immense gain, a 
suggestion which could hardly be carried out 
without an additional hour in the day. A 
short course in English history would sup- 
ply a great need. The last half of the middle 
year would be the best time for it. 

OF READING. 

By MSss Margaret Kenwili, teacher. 
. It has been truly said tl 
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For each year's course there should be a 
set of books adapted to the needs and prog- 
ress of the pupil. This need has in part been 
met. We have used Swinton's Supplemen- 
tary Readers, and The Boys of 76, in the 
Junior classes with good success. In the 
Middle class, Makenzie's History of the 19th 
Century, has been read with eagerness and 
delight, whHe the Seniors have for a short 
time been reading Froude's Caesar as sup- 
ilementary to the studyiof Roman History ; 
ihakespcare's Julius Caisar has also found a 
place in the reading classes. 

~hus by giving the student palatable men- 
tal food, a love of reading is developed, 
:h is the chief end squght, and which , is 
a pretty sure road to success in mechanical 
skill in the art. 

One faculty which particularly needs de- 
veloping, is the ability to see the point of 
what is read.fl.to grasp the thought, for with- 
out this poweVthe student is of course unable 
to read intelligently. In, a simple sentence 
like this for instance, " They put ferns and 
mosses around it," the student reads, They 



put ferns and mosses around //. Clinching 
the nail asrit were with a hard blow on the 
end without reference to the meaning. In 
a paragraph or even in a whole article, the 
same thing is true. For example, after read- 
ing in the Southern Workman the story of 
the life of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, a student 
was asked to give the important points of 
the lesson ; he began and ended by saying, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison was born in Newbury- 
port. Mass. Dec. 10th, 1805; never by any 
chance missing a date, while all the story of 
devotion and self-sacrifice w^s quite left out. 

To teach the pupil therefore to get the 
gist of what he reads, he may be required in 
descriptive or historical selections, to write 
out the line of thought, or the leading points 
in the form of a set of topics, drawn from 
the class during the recitation and from 
which the lesson maybe reproduced. 

conducted to bring out the history, thought, 
motive, feeling, manner, style, etc. Take for 
example the familiar and stirring lines of 
Sir WalterScott. beginning, 

"The train from out the castle drew; 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu," 
and so on till. Lord Marmion escaping, across 
the trembling drawbridge. 

"Halts and turns with clenched hand. 
And shouts of loud defiance pours. 
And shakes his gauntlet at the tower." 
The questions would be something of thitf 
order. 

Who and what was the Author of this 
poem ? 

Where is the scene laid and what are the 
circumstances connected with the story? 

From the reading of the piece what idea do 
vou gain of the character, personal appear- 
ance; etc., of Marmion and Douglas? 
Then how should it be read so as best to 
represent these characters? What is the 
prevailing emotion to be depicted? What 
is the general style of the piece and what 
manner, attitude, expression, tone etc. is re- 
quired to express it? What is the point of 
the story? Relate the story in vour own 
language. Explain the meaning of the sen- 
tence beginning. "Though something I might 
plain, he said." Give a synonym for the word 
"behest." Make a sentence using the word 

An so on with obscure sentences and dif- 
ficult words, thus acquiring the ability to 
express the same thought in different ways 
and adding new' words to the vocabulary. 

of «;ko(;raphy. 
By Miss M. IV. C/ock, teacher. 

In the time allotted us for the study of 
geography, we endeavor to assist the pupils 
in cultivating their powers of observation 
and reasoning, that the work in this subject 
may continue after it has been put aside, in 
the school room, for other studies. 

The majority begin the study for the first 
time, making it necessary to have the gener- 
al plan of work similar to that given to child- 
ren ; being guided by the laws of simplicity 
and dependence, ard using the most objec- 
tive methods. 

In the introduction/the discussion of the 
physical featuresof the surrounding country 
leads to definite ideas in regard to the kinds 
of the low and high lands. Then by present- 
ing the earth as a whole they naturally come 
to the divisions of land and water. These 
are considered in giving concise descriptions 
of the miniature representations madeon the 
moulding board. After a little work in re- 
gard to the equator and the poles, with a 
knowledge of what is included in the terms 
climate, vegetation, occupations and com- 
merce, they advance to the study of the con- 
tinents. 

In considering a continent it is first mould- 
ed in sand, the mountains and rivers are rep- 
resented, and the productions placed on that 
part of the moulding which is known to cor- 
respond to the part of the continent in which 
they arc produced. Then by adding the 
cities they have a miniature continent before 
them, making it a reality and helping to form 
a comparatively accurate, mental picture of 
the country studied 

When the moulding-board is not used, cor- 
responding work is done by drawing on the 
black-board or paper. In this, construction 
lines are not used, the whole work being in- 
itative. The object of both drawing and 
moulding is to impress contour, relief 
and political facts. 

They are especially interested in map 
drawing, striving with ■ surprising persever- 
ance to make each drawing better than the 
preceding one. At first, after hours of 
ketching and erasing, many can only pre- 
ent a much soiled piper bearing a confusion 
>f lines. Yet after a little direction and prac- 
ice, they can outline so the drawing is rec- 
ognizable, from which time there is continu- 
al improvement. I think the attraction of 
map drawing lies in their ability to see the 
advancement that is made. 

As the time for this study is limited to the 
Junior year, and the pupils are able to 
work more rapidly in drawing than mould- 
ing, the former has been considered almost 
to the exclusion of the latter. 



The more abstract work on latitude, longi- 
tude, the laws governing the change of sea- 
sons and the distribution of light and heat 
is not fully taken until the latter half of the 
year. At this time the cultivation of the 
reasoning powers, in the work that has gone 
before, enables them to draw inferences that 
at the beginning of the year they could no 
have grasped. They also enjoy these les- 
sons more than the previous ones, especially 
the boys. They are surprised in finding, they 
can slowly collect, step by step, facts which 
simply explain to them the causes of the 
change of seasons, also of our long days and 
short nights in summer, and vice versa in 

At the beginning of each recitation the 
previous day's lesson is reviewed. In these 
oral reviews. I find it necessary to devise as 
many methods as possible to obtain variety^ 
as they are strict adherents to the adage 
" Variety is the spice of life." When topicj 
reviews are desirable, questions are writtefiX 
on numbered slips of paper, then distributed*. \ 
from which the pupils can do all the work £f\ N 
the recitation period. They delight in 
matches conducted on the ancient spelling 
match plan, also in giving descriptions of 
places and having others guess what has been 
described ; in fact, the interest never flags 
when there is any chance or lottery in con- 
nection with the review. Of course, all this 
requires time, yet it insures thorough and at- 
tentive preparation, followed by an animated 
^citation 

We close the term with noting the resem- 
blances and differences of countries, thus re- 
viewing largely the terms, work and giving a 
reality to the pupils' conception of descrip- 
th7un. ^ ra " hy b> ' COmparin ^ tllc " secn with 

To give a completeness to the study of ge- 
ography, we need a black globe for represent- 
ing the equator, parallels, meridians and con- 
tinents; specimens of the various productions 
of foreign countries, and sets of pictures 
showing the vegetation and knimals belong- 
ing to the different zone/ 1 

OF WRITING r$s r^S Pfe L LINO. 
By Miss Beile F. SmdtJ, teacher^ 

Students entering the Junior class this year 
were, as a rule, wretched spellers. Thev were 
evidently accustomed to spelling words by 
sound. Even when this is allowable In the 
English language, their slipshod pronuncia- 
tion led them into countless errors. They 
were not able to write words correctly* be- 
cause the right form of the words was tiot* 
familiar. Often they had never seen words 
they attempted to spell. 

Since copying is the exercise wliicj* re- 
quires pupils to notice words most carefully, 
and which best impresses them upon the 
eye, that exercise has been used^in teaching 
Spelling. 

The teaching of Writing in connection 
with Spelling followed naturally, since mak- 
ing the forms of letters calls for the same 
accurate observation as making the forms 
of words. Pupils took a new interest in 
learning to write when they were applying 
their writing to a useful purpose, and were 
writingthat which meant something to them. 

I have always used the words I wished to ^ 
teach--in sentences, since in this way pupils 
could have much practice in spelling' words 
in their own vocabulary. Those' words that 
the students need to use every day have 
been used in sentences. The names of ob- 
jects in the school-room, buildings on the 
place, articles of dress, food, names of the 
months, days of the week, cardinal and or- 
dinal numbers, and words occurring in con- 
nection with their studies, have been used. 
Teachers kept li^tsof words that were mis- 
spelled in daily use or in written examinations 
and these words were woven into sentences 
again and again. 

Words in daily use so often- occucrcd, their 
correct spelling was indeliblv\. impressed. 
The right use of capitals and marks of punct- 
uation was also taught by copying sentences. 
I found that soon they were used correctly 
without thought. ^ — 

So far as possible I let these sentences 
convey interesting and valuable bits of ^in- 
formation. We talked about these sentem' 
and made them language lemons. 

Pupils often put Words in sentences, and 
wrote and answered questions. . / 

Each day, several sentences were caVefully 
copied from the board. These scntertbes 
were kept to study for the following day/s 
lesson. That day the sentences were exas 
and dictated. Pupils wro'te, passed ifrt 
papers for examination, then copied a new 
lesson. It was found necessary to require 
every misspelled word to be rewritten so 
many times that the correct form would 
leave a stronger impression than the error. 

The words were often copied wrong, and 
an error not seen, even after it was pointed 
out. * / *. j 

Oral spelling has been sometimes used for 
variety, or as a' test exercise. 

I have found, without exception, that good 
readers are good spellers. The Spei 
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Chart has been used in teaching forms of 

' C "n'writing, all can not be required to hold 
pens in the same way; since often their hands 
are clumsy and stiff. j . . 

Paper with the Quincy ruling has been 
used with good results. 

The penmanshipof the Indians is, without 
exception, excellent. Their hands are sup- 
ple, and are controlled so as to execute the 
dictates of keen eyes. 

Classes have been noticeably eager to 
learn to write well. They like writing be- 
cause any improvement made is so. clearly 
seen with the physical eye. - 

My experience has shown mc clearly that, 
with the students here, perception of form 
needs to be cultivated. I would suggest 
that the teaching of drawing might Wad to 
good results in this direction. 

OF BOOK-KEEPING, 

By Gail J. k. B. Marshall. Treasurer. 

There is no change in the method of teach- 
ing Book-keeping, and little to add to my 
report of last year. Thomas's Single entry 
System pu Wished by H. H. Peck, New Ha- 
ven, is still used, and is the simplest and best 
work I have found. 

Very little can be done during one term 
with a large class, divided iuto two sections, 
each having but two lessons a week, towards 
proficiency in the theory and practice of 
keeping accounts. A general idea of meth- 
ods, and a knowledge of the proper forms 
and meaning of business papers, the import- 
ance of written agreements, receipts for pay- 
ments, etc.. is all that can be expected or ac- 
complished. Even this imperfect training 
will be found of much service in the country 

? laces where many of our graduates teach, 
ndeed, I do not know of any class to whom 
such knowledge is more useful or where a 
thorough knowledge of accounts could be 
put to more practical use. Many of them go 
out into communities where great ignorance 
and illiteracy prevail, and where a good 
knowledge of accounts, agreements &c. 
would enable them to be of great service in 
the settlement of disputes arising from a 
want of such knowledge. Many of the stu- 
dents have as much natural aptitude for ac- 
counts, as those of any other class, and their 
handwriting is* better than the average of 
most other schools. The books of the 
treasurer's office, which are more than usual- 
ly intricate, embracing the accounts of over 
a dozen different shops and industries, two' 
large farms, two boarding departments, over, 
fifty teachers and five hundred students, all 
brought together into one set of books, are 
satisfactorily kept by one of our graduates 
who has had no other training than what he 
received in the Senior Class, and in. the of- 
fice. It would be desirable if the few who 
manifest a special aptitude for accounts 
could have more thorough training than they 
now have time for. , 

Of THE NIGHT SCHOOL. 

By Louise K~. Day in charge . 

The night school opened last October with 
one hundred and seventy students, seventy 
morethan the preceding year. As employment 
could not be found lor all, several were com- 
pelled to leave. The average attendance has 
been one hundred and forty, ninety-seven 
boys and forty-three girls. At first there 
were two white teachers and four graduates, 
but the force proving insufficient, two more 
graduates were added in the course of the 
winter. The graduates teach duringthe day 
at Butler School under Miss Hyde ; the oth- 
er teachers have two or three classes in the 
day school. 

There are seven sections in the school ; the 
first and second are taking the Junior stu- 
dies : arithmetic, American history, grammar 
and geography ; with the hope of passing the 
examination for the middle class in day 
school next October. There are about twen- 
ty in each section. If the earnestness which 
thev have thus far manifested, is continued 
to the close of their term of study, many 
will prove successful. Much time is devot- 
ed to English, trying to enable them to tell 
and write a logical story. In the second <" 
vision, especial attention has been given 
this, and the history papers have shown 
marked improvement. Arithmetic, on t 
whole, seems to be the favorite study, it be- 
ing of more practical use, in their opinion, 
than any other. Mental arithmetic, and the 
explanation of examples, have been most dif- 
ficult, as very few of these students have 
been accustomed to anything of the kind. 
They thoroughly enjoy hunting up some 
puzzling question to .place upon the board 
for their mates to solve. Sums are found 
everywhere, on horse troughs, work benches, 
etc., showing that they are thinking of these 
studies outside of school hours. Grammar, 
too, has a "great charm for some, they never 
having knowdhhc correct use of language. 

Miss Alfred, teacher of the second division, 
has a happy way of writing, each evening, 
on the blackboard an apt quotation, which 
fastens itself in the minds of each scholar, and 
exerts an influence which could hardly be 
expected. 



The next four sections are studying to en- be good teachers; there is so much ground, 
ter the Junior class. The third and fourth to be gone over during the three years' 
began with writing numbers in arithmetic, ' course, that the work can not be thoroughly 
making sentences, and reading Miss Hall's , done. When they become teachers they are 
small geography. "Our World." Now they j satisfied with very poor work from the child- 
read well, can express their own thoughts ren, and care more for covering a large 
telligently, and can work problems as far | amount" of ground than for the quality of 



United States Money. Two sections are 
using a geographical reader as a reading 
book. It serves every purpose as a reader, 
while giving excellent subjects for language 
lessons. In the language lesson, sometimes 
a story is read by the teacher and written 
out by the pupils from memory ; or ;>. picture 
is used to suggest a story. Then again, words 
are placed upon the board with which sen- 
tences are formed. One of the teachers, en- 
gaged during the winter, has been in charge 
of a class of sixteen, nine of whom . arc In- 
dian boys. Tnis section is of an irregular 
grade, some reading :n the first reader, oth- 
ers in the second. The experiment of hav- 
ing the Indians in the night school, on the 
whole, has worked well. They feel the push 
of the other students and the most of them 
study with .1 will. But it should be said on 
the other side, that it takes an immense a- 
mount of patience. A teacher has been 
known frequently to sfand waiting five. ten. 
and even fifteen minutes for an answer to 
some questions. * 

There are seven Indians, members of oth- 
er sections. Two arc in the sicond division 
and are studying with those preparing for 
the middle class. 

To the Night School department belong 
also eleven boys and one girl who work at the 
Shellbanks farm. An evening school is 
kept for them, and taught by the wife of one 
of the graduates. 

Our class has been composed of younger 
students than that of last Vear, but they have 
shown an earnest spirit. The grade is much 
higher. 

Onaof the great difficulties found in all of 
the sections is inaccuracy. Much of the 
struggle is in undoing former poor teaching 
and filling the gap in the pupils' knowledge. 
At first, in some compositions, the English 
wis so poor that it was impossible to find a 
place in which to begin correcting errors. 
Several times, the papers were all destroy- 
ed and new ones written, with very little im- 
provement. The spelling is by no means 
perfect in any of the sections. It is not al- 
ways phonetic, but very original. The use 
of words is sometimes very amusing. 

A boy in one of his papers spoke of Long- 
fellow as an "extinguished poet." The col- 
ored child hears the English language used 
incorrectly in his home, and he finds it hard 
overcoming his faults. In some cases, it 
seems impossible to root them out. Bv this, 
his speech, spelling and writing are seriously 
affected. 

As the students work all day. there is no 
opportunity for outside study. -therefore, all 
that is learned, must be given in the recita- 
tion room. The time hardly averages more 
than nine hours a week. 

The pupils come to their evening study, 
generally bright and cheerful. 

I think the general opinion was voiced by 
one who said. "I'd rather go and learn some- 
thing, than stay in my room and do nothing." 
And I believe that one of the teachers has 
but echoed the sentiments of all, when he 
said, "although I feel somewhat tired after 
teaching during the day, in my night class 
there is so much real interest shown, that I 
can but enjoy the two hours spent vjith it." 

OF THE PRACTICE TEACHING CLASS, 

By Miss Elizabeth Hyde, in charge. 

Th,e present Seniors have been able to 
have'imorc practice in teaching than usual 
year, 
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class* has given me less trouble or been more 
prompt in its attendance at the Butler. I 
think they understand rather better than 
some of the previous classes have what it 
means to be a teacher, and as far as methods 
and ways of teaching are concerned are bet- 
ter fitted to teach. Much time which should 
have been spent in methods, I have had to 
use in reviewing and teaching; their lack 
of good primary training must be very 
much against them as teachers. Their 
course in Practice Teaching has been as 
follows: Reading, including word method 
and Phonetic spelling, number and Arith- 
metic, Spelling, Writing, Language. Form, 
Color, and lessons in Theory and Art 
of teaching. At Mrs. Walton s request I 
have left Drawing and Geography for her to 
teach when she comes down. The study of 
Outline of Man helps the Seniors very muc ' 
in their teaching, that part in particul 
which treats of Sense Perception is 
great value to them, as it leads them to s 
the importance of cultivating the perceptive 
powers of the children, afld shows them the 
value of object teaching.* I think the stu- 
dents realize how much they have lost from 
lack of proper training in this respect, and 
they promise to try and prevent their schol- 
ars from suffering in the same way, 
Our'students are not accurate enough to 



k done. 

the most serious faults I have to" find 
them as teachers, and it seems impossible to 
teach them that the children have plenty of 
time before them, and that they must be 
made accurate. They are not good disci- 
plinarians, not because they can not govern, 
but because they have not the right idea of 
order ; they will allow their children to talk 
in passing to and from their recitation; as 
their classes change once m every twenty- 
five minutes, the school room is anything 
but orderly most of the time. Those of 1 
teachers who are most quiet and refined 
their manners make the best discipl: 
In orderthatourstudents maybe good teach 
ers and good disciplinarians, we must firs 
make them orderly ; in order that thei 
schools may be good we must give them thi 
best models to copy from. I think it would 
be well another year to take one of the 
rooms at the Butler, pick out some of the 
best of the children to put in it. and have 
an ungraded school, which shall serve as a 
model for the Seniors to copy from. I 
would like vcrv much to have a first rate 
teacher in it. One day in a good model 
school would do much for our students ; 
they are too easily satisfied with their own 
work, and need to. have something much 
better to compare it with. I feel sure that 
n this way the grade of our teachers would 
be raised very much indeed, and, if any 
thing, I think the expense would be less 
for the Normal School. 

OF THE BUTLER SCHOOL. 
By Miss Elizabeth Hyde, in charge. 

The Butler School opened October 3d, 
with an unusually large attendance. Number 
of children on roll for the term about 330; 
number of teachers six, three of whom are 
residents of Hampton. The work done by 
teachers has been much more satisfactory 
than that of any previous year. This is 
partly owing to the fact that their schools 
have been better graded, and that each 
teacher has had no more than his proper 
jmber of pupils. Their regular teachers' 
ectings have been held, in which We have 
talked over school government and methods 
of teaching. I think we all feel that these 
meetings have helped us very much in our 
work. 

The discipline has never been so good ; the 
children have been managed by the teachers 
with very little interference on my part, and 
I am glad to say that they are gradually 
learning that there is a better way of govern- 
ing than by the use of the rod. .We have 
had seven months of county school this 
year; the children have appreciated their 
advantages, and those who have not been 
obliged to go to work, have been p/ompt in 
their attendance at school. We nave now 
a pay school of 160 children ; the largest 
number ever enrolled at this time of year. 

A new feature of the school is the intro- 
duction of Industrial training. Miss Galpin 
reports favorably of the class of girls under 
her supervision in the Industrial room. The 
bedding made by these girls for the kitchen 
garden is remarkably well done, considering 
the amount of training they have had 
sewing. As a whole I think the childi 
have enjoyed the work, although now that 
the weather is getting milder they area little 
inclined to drop off. Another year, I think, 
it would be well to arrange for the girls, as 
we haye done of late for the boys, and let 
them have one day a week for a work day 
instead of sending them into the Industrial 
room every afternoon. They arc not used to 
so many hours of work, and their parents 
feel that it is too much for them. 

The boys seem to be getting along nicely 
with their work in the carpenter's shop- 
some of them promising to become quite ex 
pert at their trade. 



INDIAN REPORT 

By Miss Isabel Eujtis. in charge. 

There have been 110 Indian students at 
Hampton during the year. One has died, 
leaving the number at present in the School 
109; — 41 girls and 68 boys. 
They represent 16 tribes. 

Ab. Shawnee, 4 



Junior Class. 19 
Twelve Indian boys have voluntarily be 
come work-students this year There can 
be no better training than this for an In- 
dian boy, when he enters into the arrange- 
ment intelligently and heartily. He has the 
discipline of six full days' work in the week, 
and studies two and a half hours every even- 
ing, with the colored students who are mak- 
ing most sacrifice for an education. 

The remaining Indian students are divided 
into seven classes. Four classes attend 
school in the morning and work in the after- 
noon. Three work in the morning and go 
to school in the afternoon. 

The plan of the school is to give to each 
class a daily drill in reading and spelling, 
arithmetic and language (including pen- 
manship), with one daily recitation, as soon 
as their knowledge of English will permit it, 
in some study which will give them new 
ideas and broaden their minds. Geography, 
history, natural philosophy, and natural 
history, are the studies chosen for this. 
When the scholars are sufficiently advanced, 
B use the reading classes to some extent 
r the same purpose. 

An account of the school-work of three 
presentative divisions isgiven below. 

TU| FIRST DIVISION. 
% years' work), 
furnishes an example of what can be 1 
by a little more than three years' training 
with bright scholars who come with .no 
knowledge of English. It is made up of 
such scholars, with the addition of sort 
who have been here a shorter time. I 

the Mission Schools before leaving the: 
homes. 

The First Division in Reading 
Miss Cora Folsom, teacher. 
The object of the class this year has ,6-eeii 
to establish a good foundation in spelling 
and a clear and intelligible manner^/ read\ 
ing at sight. To read well with ah Indian 
means that he must be interested, and to be 
interested, he must have something to think 
about and study over out of school. With 
this thought in view we took up Dr. 
Hooker's book on Plants, and that proved 
such a success that we have lately taken up 
the volume on Animals by the same author. 
The Indian habit of observation shows itself 
very plainly here. The wonders of plant 
and animal life are in a great measure new 
to him. The circulation of sap in' the tree, 
the breathing of the leaves, and the develop- 
ment of fruit from seed to seed, are inex- 
haustible subjects and doors to him into a 
new world of thought. But little ti me has 
been given to elocutionary work — plain 
every-day reading being all we have attempt- 
ed yet. We read every day from our li ttle 
book, aiming at a clear pronunciation and 
thorough understanding of the subject- 
spell and define all the difficult words, and 
occasionally write a short abstract of what 
we have read or illustrate it by drawings. 

Indians are almost invariably good spell- 
ers, and this class is no exception to that 
rule. There arc not more than two Who 
cannot spell all the words they are able to 

One girl in particular is quite remarkable 
in this respect, coming as she did directl; 
from the Indian camp, with no knowledt 
whatever of our language. Although she has 
but little confidence in the English tongue, 
she reads remarkably well— though with a 
slight accent — writes a very pretty hand, and 
will spell without hesitation almost any 
word found in ordinary reading. 

Mr. Brandon, a graduate of Hampton, 
teacher of Indians, and in charge of the 
Indian boys, reports on the . , 

First Division in Arithmetic. 
At the beginning of the year they could 
work Addition. Subtraction, Multiplication 
and some Division pretty well. 

This year they have studied Long and 
Short Division, Factoring, Multiples and 
Reduction of Common Fractions. They are 
now working in Addition of Fractions. The 
majority work well, doing their work quick- 
ly and neatly. The girls are careless. Re- 
garding their capacity, I see nothing extra- 
ordinary in either direction. I have not 
been able to see any difference between 
them and the colored students with whom I 
have studied as far as their ability to under- 
stand arithmetic is concerned. 
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SCHOOL WORK. 

Twenty-two Indian students, a much 
larger number than ever before, are taking 
the regular Normal course. 




First Division i 
Miss Laura E. Tileston, teacher. 

The First Division in Language has fol- 
lowed in a simple form the regular course of 
grammar taken in the Junior class. The 
lessons are given entirely without the use of 
books. Parts of speech are taught in the 
class, by object teaching. Pictures are 
used for home work. Words are suggested by 
these,and classified. Sentence buildingis hard 
work for many of them, verbs tripping them 
« every step. The principal parts are taught 
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and two 
ries) being 

••>.v.w<kuj >» hrhki ^«v, <;nd nothing 
in the latter. Diagrams are of great service 
in showing which words belong together, 
and as one boy said, "are as good in gram- 
mar as working out a sum in arithmetic." 

Recently we have paid more particular at- 
tention to letter writing and composition, 
changing poetry to prose, and forming sen- 
tences from diagrams. Pictures are used 
in the composition work. With this 
help they have improved steadily, and where 
at first it was hardly possible to get more 
than three or four lines, now they hand in 
as many pages, the writing and spelling be- 
ing, with few exceptions, wonderfully good. 
A compound sentence jn a paper, just re- 
ceived, is rather more expressive than ele- 
gant, but is quoted as showing the general 
spirit quite fairly, "Grammar is good and 
don't you forget it." 

First Division in History. 
Miss Josephine Richards, teacher, 

"The studying of history is learning what 
we never knew before." wrote an Indian 
girl, and even with so bright and thoughtful 
a class as the First Division it is a very true 
definition. Names and stories, which have 
always been household words with us, are 
not so fresh to them, but they pick them up 
very quickly, and seem to enjoy their new 
treasures of knowledge. Some of them thus 
commented on the question, " What is the 
good of studying history?" "The history is 



gwu sbuuyiuK HI3UJIV r i ne nisiory is 
good for learn about all things going in past 
time." " Because we want to learn about 
the world. Discoveries, Settlements, also 
about Presidents." "I like it because 111 
know about the world." " Because the peo- 
ple wanted to know who is the greatest man 
in the United States." 

In teaching, the same general plan has 
been followed as last year. The familiarity 
of most of the class with English has made 
it very interesting to read them from works 
other than their simple text book (" Quack- 
enbos' Primary History of the United 
States "), more detailed accounts of the men, 
the battles, etc., of which they have been 
learning. "The Boys of '76, and Haw- 
thorne's "True Stories." have been very use- 
ful. 1 

A sister of Bright Eyes, from Omaha, has 
been one of the stars of the class, a Sac and 
Fox boy from Indian Territory, its most 
intelligent questioner and learner, perhaps, 
while a little Sioux girl, the youngest of all. 
has shown a wonderfully retentive memory, 

THE FIFTH DIVISION. ALL BOYS. 

(I 1-2 years' work.) 
This division is composed chiefly of Sioux 
from 12 to 30 years of age, A Negro boy 
from the Western coast of Africa has joined 
the class this year; also, a native of Ceylon, 
who was for some time cruising about the 
world in the yacht of an English gentle- 
man, as his valet. 

At one time a Zulu, who was brought 
from Africa with a travelling show, and left 
the oartv to seek an Mnrrn; n n ,„-,,. 



marks, and the comma and period are fairly 
noticed. A lady who visited the class, a 
teacher of elocution, gave them some points 
in opening their mouths, which did them a 
great deal of good. Reading in concert is 
the next step, and helps them in anyattempt 
at expression, as they are more willing to 
try when well supported. Another day each 
boy goes to the platform in turn, reading the 
whole lesson, and taking corrections from 
class. One lesson is often all that is 
taught in a week, as every step has to be il- 
lustrated by drawings, no matter how crude, 
acted out,or iu some way made clear to them; 
sometimes being put into Indian by the 
smallest member of the class, a bright little 
half-breed. The last time that a lesson is 
read is always the most exciting, as each 
tries to read the story through, or, as they 
say, "Read, all, make mistake, sit down." 
This exercise holds the attention of all to 
watch, and makes the reader especially care- 
ful of endings, such as ing and s. as an error 
is quickly noticed. In spelling, they have 
several written "lessons a week, and for the 
most part, the words given are all learned. 
Once in a while oral spelling matches are 
tried, and again the class will go to the 
board and write as many words as possible 
from memory. It repays all trouble to see 
these boys, after a year and a half, able to 
stand in any service with Bible. Prayer o- 
Hymn book, and know that they read fo 
themselves the message of good will. 



Fifth Division in Geography. 
Miss Laura Tileston, teacher. 

The sth Division take Geography for their 
4th study. 

They have been taught the divisions of 
land and water by the use of the sand-table. 
Picture lessons of the people, costumes, and 
animals of different lands, have been given 
and the minerals and products of different 
countries have been brought into the class 
as far as possible. 

They have been interested in the different 
ways men build their houses, and in their 
methods o! finding communication with 
each other. A lesson on telegraphy, and 
one on the Atlantic cable, given in this con- 
nection. aroused"great interest. 
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the party to seek an education, was a 
berof the class. 

Fifth Division in 'Reading. 
Miss Laura Tileston, teacher. 

A year and a half ago, on a very warm 
morning, we welcomed a party of Indian 
youths and maidens. Dusty and tired, they 
sat about the rooms, while we endeavored to 
make them feel at home, and at the same 
time satisfy our curiosity, for it was a new 
sight to many of us to see tall, strong-looking 
men glance out from beneath long locks 
of dark hair. When a few days later they 
entered the class rooms, nicely dressed it 
seemed that such a step in their lives must 
be warmly met, and every nerve was alert to 
u p r . t .?1 m \ Not onc word of English could 
the Fifth division boys use, with one excep- 
tion. How, then, were they to read? The 
first lesson was in sounds, m n 1 r etc 
through the alphabet. These 'amused 
them exceedingly, and often the teach 
entering a room, would hear r, s, t sounds 
for herWfit. Many days were they gone 
over, and then words made, Monroe's Chart, 
and the blackboard doing every thing to aid 
them. After the sounds were learned mere- 
ly as sounds, we paid no more attention to 
them, except as an exercise Words were 
, taught at sight and as a whole; the sounds 
were not further pointed out. In the 
vowels only one sound was given : a. as in 
cat, e in ten, 1 in pin, o in on, u in up- and 
since then the long or short sound' has 
,^ e ,L g '^ e ff n lnword n ?. but. no attention drawn 
to the difference. The Primer was used with 
the Chart, and afterwards the First Reader 
Now the class is reading the Franklin 2d 
Reader as a preparatory to Monroe's 2d, it 
being thought best for them to read two 
books of that grade. The attention this 
year is given especa ly to voice, pronuncia- 
^ "'P ?' 1 "" ?"d spelling. AH lessons are first 
taught from the board until words are recog- 
nized, then each member of the class reads 
a paragraph. Expression is only parti- 
cularly noticeable by its absence. Still there 

>S a sllcht effort a»«**lflf«M.»!-J 



Fifth Division in Arithmetic. 
Miss Cora Falsom. teacher. 

The characteristic of this class is faithful 
and hard work. Most of the boys came a 
year and a half ago, without a word of Eng- 
lish—learned to add 2 and 2, and finally 
lastered the first two rules of Arithmetic 
id the mechanical part of Multiplication 
and its table. 

This year they have had short and long 
-jvision, U. S. money, reduction and very 
simple fractions, such as are found in the 
Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 

For several weeks past they have been 
doing their hardest work, the analysis and 
explanation of practical examples. Their 
knowledge of English is so limited, and the 
expressions in the books so different from 
their ordinary conversational English, that 
oftentimes the example becomes almost en- 
tirely a language lesson. Still they are very 
wide awake, and never satisfied until the 
work is thoroughly mastered. 

A very complicated example put into 
words, with which they are familiar, will be 
readily thoughkout in Indian(or Singhalese or 
African), but the difficulty is always in ex- 
pressing these thoughts in English words. 
THe abreviations. too, are a source of con- 
siderable real confusion as well as fun. 
They will insist upon reading 5 lbs. 5 el- 
bows, I am afraid, longer than it will be 
funny to do so. 

Upon asking one little boy how many dol- 
lars in 500 cents, he answered " 5 dollars 
and no cents ; " then after a little pause, he 
asked, " Which you rather have dollars or 
cents (sense)? To which one big boy re- 
sponded : "I'd rather have sense, because 
then I could get dollars." And another lit- 
tle fellow said; " I'd rather have dollars be- 
cause then I would, have cents (sense), too, 
wouldn't I?" 

Fifth Division in Language. 
Miss Laura Tileston, teacher. 

These are exceedingly bright boys, but be- 
ing nearly all Sioux, are very averse to say- 
ing anything in English unless fairly sure 
that it is right. Many of them went North' 
last summer, and so understand much more 
.than they can say.'and it is a constant temp- 
tation to talk to them rather than make 
them do so for themselves, for they are ex- 
cellent listeners. Single words taught by 
objects came first, and afterwards were put 
into short sentences— the Present, Past and 
Future of the verbs was taught by the use 
of to-day, yesterday and to-morrow. Find- 
ing that they had many single words in their 
vocabulary— such as where, when, who, 
what, there, here, etc.. whose exact use they 
were not sure of — a sort of game was tried 
which gave them confidence, and was a 
great help. .About one hundred cards were 
written with simple questions, such' as 



Where are you ? '' Answen " Here I am. 
" What are you doing? " " I am sewing," etc. 
Two sides were chosen, and these cards 
were shuffled and distiibuted. A question 
was read from one side, and whoever thought 
he had the right, answer would reply. Of 
course there were many funny mistakes, but 
they would try again and again until each 
answer was properly placed, and at last all 
were learned. 1 Then new cards were given, 
or new answfc-s to the same question. In 
this way theyfearned many of our every-day 
phrases, and were very quick in using them. 
JJNow they are giving more particular at- 
tention to letter writing, as that will be of 
the greatest service to them when they go 



SEVENTH DIVISION. 

(5 months' work.) 
The 7th Division consisted of but 7 schol- 
~.s until December, when it was increased 
to 22 by the new arrivals from Dakota. 
These of all ages between 9 and 24, knew 
no English, and only a few could read or 
write even the Dakota language. 

Seventh Division in Reading. 
Miss Cora Folsom, teacher. 

In teaching these beginners, what is 
known as the "word method" is used in 
connection* with object teaching. They 
must be taught like little children in many 
ways, and yet in many others they must be 
regarded, as th.'y are, full grown men and 
women. They have been reading from the 
Monroe Chart, learning to write, spell and 
use the words as they go along. 

They are, on the whole, an ambitious 
class, and the prevailing spirit is so good, 
that the less thoughtful ones are swept on 
almost without their knowledge. 

To-day they are able to write from dicta- 
tion a sentence like this ; " I want to stand 
that little boat and toss a stick into the 
the pond." 

eventh Divison in Arithmetic, 
Miss Josephine Richards, teacher. 

A very interesting class, but somewhat 
heterogeneous in age and acquirements, 
ranging all the way from sire to son, at the 
very first, when little White Corn, our Sioux 
baby.used to come with his papa and mamma. 
His problems were rather philosophical 
than arithmetical, how to find his centre of 
gravity being more absorbing than additions 
or subtractions. To teach the new scholars 
to count in English was the first step. One 
or two of the little ones have not yet got 
very much farther, but others have gone on 
rapidly, and a few have been promoted to a 
higher class. Objects and a numeral frame 
have been found useful in giving the idea of 
simple addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. When in subtraction the dif- 
ficulties of borrowing were to be met , the 
little straws done up in bundles of tens 
proved friends in need. It was pleasant to 
watch an Indian boy, who at that time as- 
sisted in the class, explain this operation in 
Sioux to the scholar?. Judging from their 
eager interest and the merry smiles called 
forth, he made it anything but a dry theme. 

Seventh Division in English. 
Miss Josephine Richards, teacher. 

"Good morning," "good evening," " how 
do you do" — thus we begin our Language 
class with the new Seventh Division, the 
members of which, however little they can 
say in English, have very speaking faces, re- 
markably free from the stolidity generally 
considered a characteristic of their race; and 
their faces, we think, do not belie them, for 
most have made steady progress since their 
arrival. Objects and pictures have, of 
course, played a prominent part in their in- 
struction. Perchance some day^ if Indians 
continue to come to Hampton. Academic 
Hall will boast a recitation room especial- 
ly fitted up for such language classes, its 
walls hung with colored prints, and its cabi- 
nets filled with objects which, ornamental 
or not, would be sure to be useful as some- 
thing to talk .about and carefully observe. 
Suiting the action to the word is very need- 
ful, and some of the tall braves go through 
the exercises of pulling hair or sleeve, bend- 
ing wrists and arms, shaking right hand or 
left hand with great gusto. They seem to 
sho»jnuch interest, too. in writing down 
the sentences put on the board as the lesson 
for the day, and it is surprising how well 
they will afterwards read these or re-write 
them from dictation when erased. 

WINONA. 

This year has been marked by the occupa- 
-ion of Winona, the new building for Indian 
Girls. It has done more for them in some 
ways than ten years' school-work. The pride 
they take in the building is an education in 
itself. They have now a good opportunity 
for industrial training, and are taught to cut, 
sew, mend, sweep, scrub, dust, wash, and 
iron, undercarefuldirection. Thenewbuild- 
ing has broadened and strengthened the In- 
dian work in almost every direction. 

The Assembly room provides a place for 



the weekly prayer-meeting, and for a Satur. 
day evening singing-school for boys and girls 
together, "the large hall, with the other 
rooms thrown open, gives ample space for 
social games on holiday occasions 

The sunny hospital rooms make the care 
of the sick easy, and increase their chances 
of recovery. 

q„ W ,f ha ™. bee , n abl<: W organize an Indian 
Sunday School for the first time, dividing- 
the students into classes according to thei? 
ability, giving to them more individual reli- 
gious instruction. 

No record of the year would be complete 
k u „ an , earnest expression of gratitude, 
in behalf of the Indian girls, to all thosewho 
have opened wide this new door of opportu 
nity to them. We expected much from th 
budding, but the inspiration it has given 
the girls, has been a continual surprise. 

CIRLS' INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. . 
The Indian Sewing Depart meut. ' \ 
Irs. L. A Seymour, in charge. 
The school year of 1S83 has been one of 
marked improvement in the Indian Sewing 
Department. Our removal from the little ■ 
crowded room, in ;• Va. Hall." to the spacious 
one in Winona, has added an impetus to 
work. If the donors, of King's Chapel Bos- 
Jon, whogavcthe room.and the kind friends 
Kho brightened its walls with lovely engrav- 
Ifngs, could but realize how much they have 
done to elevate and encourage, I think thev 
would be more than paid, for their labors of 
w <= have now 41 girls ; 14 have been 
added to our number since the last report. 
,<£'■ 2 Ji"' e P aDooses — " Little Bear " and 
' White Corn "—who are very busy, and show 
the effect of sanitary measures, if they do not 
appreciate them or their parents desire 
for an education. They help to enliven the 
sewing room, where they are leftduring their 
mothers' absence in the mornings, and are 
kindly treated and waited in by the girls 
who vie with each othec-in caring for them 
Beside making the beddmg^wiirdrobeandwin 
dow curtains, etc. fopWinona-— 383 pieces 
-452 articles of clotHjng (i6oof them dress- 
5) have been made, almost entirely by the 
girls, and many of them cut and fitted by 
them. Most of this has been done by hand, 
we have but one machine, and -that is 
irly worn out by the almost constant use 
of those who understand its use. and 
by others who are learning. Each school 
day has classes for sewing and cutting, from 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m. Friday is devoted to mend-*< 
ing, and it is gratifying to see how even the 
youngest will come, with her bundle of nicely 
laundned clothes (done by herself), to repair 
the wear of time and the rents whicli'will 
happen "we don't know how." Very little 
fancy work has been attempted, but a"- great 
amount of cutting, making, and mending 
that will fit the girls for usefulness, and make 
them self-reliant and independent, has been 
accomplished. 

The help of our colored graduates in the 
education of the Indians, deserves grateful 
acknowledgement. We doubt if it would 
be possible to find elsewhere, and from an- 
other race, service so faithful, so intelligent, 
so conscientious, and so unassuming. 
The following report is from one of these. 
The Girls' Housework* 
Miss Loivy Mayo, in charge. / 

Last year the Indian girls were with the 
colored girls in Virginia Hall. There were 
a great many of the former, and as the latter 
had a better right to the building, the work in 
it was divided amongthem ; thus leaving the 
Indian girls without anything to do but to 
take care of their own rooms, make their 
clothes, and wash and iron them at many 
disadvantages. The colored girls had a nice 
sewing room. Every afternoon, when the 
time came for the Indian girls' sewing-school 
to begin, instead of going into a iWge room, 
furnished for that purpose, they reported in 
the small bedroom of oni of the Indian teach- 
ers. This year, they have? a handsome home 
of their own, with sewing room, ^laundry, 
and a splendid chance to learn all those 
things that will be of so much value to them 
when they return to their homes. The worii 
of the whole building isdivided'among theml 
The earnestness, williifgness, and thorough- 
ness, with which they perforrh their several 
duties, is very creditable indeed. It is a targe 
building and requires a great deal of scrubV 
bing and cleaning to keep things in order. / 
yet there has never been a cleaning day when [ 
there were not plenty of willing hands to^Sot; 
the work required. 

All of the Indian girls, from eight totwen- 
ty-four years old, make their own clothes, 
wash and iron them, care for their rooms, 
and a great 'many of them take care of teach- 
ers' rooms. Besides this they have extra 
work, such as sweeping, dusting, and scrub- 
bing the corridors, stairs, hall, sewing room, 
chapel, and cleaning other parts of the build- 
ing. When one thinks of this he cannot 
help saying, or at least feeling, that it is re- 
markable how they do all this and go to 
school. The way in which they do their 
work, too, would put to shame many who 
are far ahead of them in advantages. It 
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would be hard to find a set of girls, of any 
race, who would do better were they placed 
under similar circumstances. It is, of course, 
a very good thing to know how to do all 
these things, but the lovely part of it is. to 
know how to do them cheerfully. It is one 
of the rules of the building, if a girl is sick 
and cannot do her work, she must send her 
room-mate to make it known just after break- 
fast, that some other girl may be appointed 
to.do it for her before school time. We have 
had a great many sick girls this term, and 
whenever a girl was asked, "Will you please 

ta ke 's work for her ? She re sick, in spite 

of her other duties the girl would almost al- 
ways answer cheerfully, " All right," or " Yes, 
marm." 

There has been a very great improvement 
among the girls this term physically, men- 
tally, and morally, and it is earnestly hoped 
that next year will bring with it even greater 
success. 

The following report is from another grad- 
uate. 

The Girls Laundry Work. 
Miss Georgie Washington, in charge. 

Before Winona Lodge was completed the 
Indian girls did their washing and ironing in 
Va. Hall, late in the week, after the colored 
giris were all through. This, of course, was 
very inconvenient, especially when we had 
rainy weather and the clothes had to be dried 
in the house, so that their ironing came on 
Saturday. The girls bore these troubles very 
patiently, looking forward to the time when 
they would have a laundry of their own to 
wash and iron in. and to keep clean. They 
began work, in their new laundry, the latter 
part, of October. There are two laundries- 
one wash laundry, and the other ironing 
laundry— ten stationary tubs, clothes boiler, 
and starch kettle. new stove, five 
long tables, and plenty of soap and starch. 
With all these conveniences, the girls, of 
course, were expected to do better work : 
and, I believe, they went into their new 
laundry with that intention. They wash in 
different squads of eight and nine girls in 
each squad. Their clothes are inspected as 
soon as washed, and, if not clean, they are 
washed again. This was hard at first for 
some of them to do. because they could not 
see the reason ; but, after being told and 
having to do them over a great many times. 
I notice they make it a point now to wash 
them clean the first time. I felt very mu<* 
encouraged at finding one girl willingly wash- 
ing one piece of clothes four times. I could 
not say then that it was perfectly clean, but 
I was perfectly satisfied that she tried and 
did her best. Another difficult thing, at the 
beginning, was to make them understand 
what 1 wanted them to do. I had to use a 
great deal of natural language, because some- 
times I would tell them something they 
would not understand, so the next thing was 
to show them what I wanted done by point- 
ing out the object* A nuniber of girls came 
Christmas, and the next week they were put 
into the laundry to wash. They could not 
speak a word of English ; so. here was the 
hardest class of all. As I inspected their 
clothes, I would tell them the nanie of the 
different pieces in English, at which they all 
laughed and thought it the funniest thing 
they had ever heard. I thought I had suc- 
ceeded very well at making them understand 
the name and use of the different thinp in 
-the laundry, when one morning, as I was 
about to make the starch, one girl, under- 
standing the starch kettle to be the boiler, 
put her week's washing in and had it boiling 
instead of the starch. Nbw these girls wash 
and iron very nicely, indeed ; and when one 
thinks of the progress these girls have made 
since Christmas, he cannot help feeling that 
their next two years at Hampton will make 
them satisfactory workers. Whenever a girl 
is sick and unable to wash her clothes. I ask 
some girl who is well and strong to wash for 
her, and I must say I have been very much 
surprised in some of them by. the willingness 
with which they do it- The girls could not 
understand, at first, why the under-clothing 
should be ironed as nicely as the outer cloth- 
ing, their excuse being no one would see 
them. I was not* surprised at this, because 
I have seen a great many people do the same 
thing for the same reason. 

Some may think these Indian girls do not 
appreciate their clothes, and the chance o I 
keeping them clean and nice, but they do ; 
they like to wash and iron very much, borne, 
of course, do better than others ; that is true 
of all people ; but the most of them like to 
have their clothes look clean and neat. - 

Girls Cooking Class. 
Miss It. A. Guillou. in charge. 

The cooking classes are now in Virginia 
Hall. Another year we hope to move them 
to Wjnona, and improve the girls' chances 
for instruction. 

This year four classes have had lessons in 
plain cooking. They have roasted and boil- 
ed meats, made and baked bread and cake, 
and learned to prepare tea, coffee and choco- 
late, c 

They are much interested in the lessons 



and frequently talk over the use they will 
make ol them when they go back. 



EDUCATION OF YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE. 

A feature of this year's work has been the 
taking of young married people as students 
in the School. Three such couples have 
been received, two from the Omaha and one 
from the Sioux tribe. The Sioux family and 
one of the Omahas, each brought with them 
a little papoose about a year old. The pa- 
rents attend school half-a-day and work the 
other half with the other scholars. We have 
attempted at Hampton nothing more hope- 
ful than this in training Indians. The hus- 
band and wife advance together with common 
interests. A home will be established, on 
their return to the reservation, and their fu- 
ture will be comparatively secure. 

It is interesting to notice, as side issues in 
this experiment, the increase of courtesy in 
the brave for his wife, and the growing care 
of the mother for her child, and the effort 
she makes to keep her husband's possessions, 
her room and her babv, and — last of all — 
herself, clean and tidy. ' It is touching, too 
to watch the increasing expression of ten 
derness of the father to his child. At first 
he evidently regards tending the little bit of 
humanity with scorn, and the woman carried 
the heavy baby while the (nan walks unbur- 
dened beside her. But the father grows to 
take great pride in his boy, and often relieves 
the mother now of part of the burden. He 
is never urged to thiscourse but is. probably, 
aware that It gives great satisfaction. We 
have seen some striking developments of In- 
dian character in this direction. 

Nothing could be more exquisitely tender 
than the care of one of these big braves for 
his sick child, a few weeks ago. The mother 
seemed awkward beside him. Hurrying 
through Winona, late for dinner the other 
day. we met the same big brave in the corri- 
or of the third floor with a baby in his arms, 
id felt it our duty to challenge his position. 
Philip, what are you doing up stairs?" 
Answer given slowly and impressively: "I'm 
in charge of the baby." " Where's the ba- 
by's mother?" " Gone to dinner." A grati- 
fied chord vibrates in our heart, but duty 
compelled a further investigation. "Why 
don't you take him down stairs to your own 
m?" The brave turned with grave dig- 
y, and walking scornfully to the other 
f of the corridor, stood looking in at 
». open door through which we saw the 
little Sioux papoose rolled in his blanket, 
deserted by his parents, and wrapt in rosy 
slumber in the empty room. It was an 
effective tableaux. The Omaha baby, 
pointing to his little sleeping playmate, 
made a gallant defence for his father in his 
infant jargon, while the brave watched his 
charges without .1 twitch of a muscle, though 
a twinkle in his eye revealed that he knew 
himself on unassailable ground, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the position. 

The three families are now in Winona. It 
is intended to build; during the summer, two 
small frame houses — costing S200 apieec— 
like the better class of houses at the Agencies, 
and to teach two of the families to make, in 
them, as attractive and happy homes as pos- 
sible with such materials as can be procured 
at their' homes. - Their places in Wi- 
nona will be filled by other carefully select- 
ed young married people who will, in their 
turn, make the same experiment in house- 
keeping. Funds for these two cottages 
have been procured. 



The small boys, as well as the larger ones, 
are expected to buy their under clothing', as 
well as their shoes, with the money they earn 
by work ; and, in order to control them in 
of this, and thus teach them the 
. money, it was necessary for me to 
keep their accounts. They were allowed 
spending money only when all their bills 
were paid ; and were advised, when they did 
get it, both as to the amount and the man- 
ner of expending it ; which advice was ren- 
dered effective by a knowledge of the state 
of their wardrobes, and they have shown 
themselves more and more willing to save 
money for a specified object, and not to 
spend before earning! As to spending their 
money, an additional hold was gained on 
them in this way, for, when it was discovered 
that one of the boys had been buying cigar- 
rettes he was allowed no more money for two 
months, although he had several dollars to 
' is credit. The punishment was effective, 
ot only with the boy in question, but served 
i a warning to others. The rule that a boy 
ho had a zero for bad conduct, and was 
therefore obliged to work on the Saturday 
holiday, could draw no spending money, has 
also worked very satisfactorily.. 

There has been a growing interest mani- 
fested in looking over their accounts, and 
they get much excited over the making up 
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of their accountsevery month, and often wish 
to see the book between whiles to calculate 
how much will be left if they get certain ar- 
ticles which they might do without. 

The responsibility of choosing their cloth- 
ing and spending their money—with such 
restrictions as have been mentioned — has 
always been thrown upon the boys ; and if. 
by good care of their clothes, they lay by any 
money, they are at liberty to spend it as they 
choose provided they do not break the rules. 
The plan seems to have worked well. 

When the Indians first come, they are apt 
to go to bed with all their clothing on, cap 
and boots included ; especially is this true of 
the small Indian. It takes regular night vis- 
its and frequently interrupted slumbers to 
get him into the good habit of taking off all 
day clothing and wearing proper night dress, 
Not even when you think they have learned 
the lesson thoroughly, is it safe to" stop in- 
spection. They take it very kindly, however, 
and, if visited early enougl), open their eyes 
with a sleepy smile and say, with a yawn, 
I'm all right," if they are all right. 
One of the best opportunities of getting a 
good hold on them has been afforded by the 
■■ Children's Hour." Every night after study 
hour, they come trooping in for a short visit 
before bedtime. An open fire made a good 
part of the attraction at first, before -we were 
thoroughly acquainted, and as we became 
friends we talked of the day's doings, looked 
at pictures or read some good story ; and the 
best time for slipping in a word of advice o: 
- encouragement seems to come 11 
just then • and many little lessons of polite 
id thoughtfulness have been learned 
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LITTLE BOYS' HOME. 

Miss J. Koch, in charge. j 

We have been able, this year, to partly car- 
ry out a cherished plan of separating the lit- 
tle boys — 7 to 12 years old— from the older 
ones, to give them something like home 
training. Miss Jacobina Koch, who has 
charge of' them this year, and also the care 
of the sick boys in the Wigwam, makes the 
following report : 

Until this year, the younger Indian boys 
had been living with the older ones, and had 
had no care other than that which all the 
rest received. This year they were removed 
into Division A. of th<S Wigwam, and have 
had more especial attention paid them. The 
little fellows sadly needed "mothering." 
They needed special care in almost every di- 
rection. Being small and heedless, as all 
small boys are, their clothing gave cut sooner 
than that of the older. boys, and as they could 
not understand the virtue of mending in sea- 
son, they were often in a sad plight. On 
this point the effort was directed, not so 
much toward keeping them neat r.nd clean 
for the time being, as toward teaching them 
self-respect, and making them anxious to look 
' it they would take care of their own 
With this object in view, it has of- 
;med necessary to let a boy go ragged 
ittle while as a punishment for not 
•properly for hff clothing, and the les- 
n pi neatness has bjjen more surely taught 
in this way than it conld be by precept ; for. 
to the Indian pupils, a certain amount of 
clothing comes too easily, and they give no 
thought to where it comes from, being used 
all their lives to Government support. | 
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When I found the place in a Bible which had 
been given to one of the boys and read about 
the Holy City which we all hope to ente: 
their merry cyesopencd wide and their llttl 
faces grew thoughtful, and they wondered if 
the little boy who died last autumn, went 
there, and asked, " Did the angels come to 
take him ?" 

The inspection of their rooms, with little 
prizes given to the neatest among them, has 
spurred them on to making greater efforts to 
keep them neat, and much improvement in 
that direction has been madethis year. 

The health of the small boys has been uni- 
formly good during the year; even measles, 
mumpsfand whooping-cough— though prev- 
alent on the place-have not come nigh 
them. 

Discipline has been maintained among the 
boys without much difficulty. Prompt and 
invariable, though not severe punishment, 
has had its usual good effect and made the 
task of government light. In but one case 

is corporal punishment resorted to, and 
in that it had a most excellent effect. My 
authority hfif never been questioned by 
them, and I am seldom obliged to change a 
request to an order; and in but very few in- 
stances, has a boy been unwilling to do one of 
the many small things in which they help 
me. 

THE HEALTH QUESTION, j 

wTHciTthreatened to be an obstacle, if not a 
fatal barrier to Indian education at the hast, 
has been to a degree settled. Iti s proved, 
we think, that constant care regular life, and 
instruction in the laws of health, improve 
the physical condition of the Indian in spite 
of the change of climate and new mode of 
life to which he is subjected. 



CARE OF THE SICK. 



Among white people we find those who 
bear pain heroically, and others who whim- 
per over every little hurt, and think they are 
surely going to die if they have a sore throat 
or a stiff neck ; and the same individual dif- 
ferences are found among the Indians, though 
the former class predominate largely. As a 
rule, the northern Indians seem to bear pain 1 
much more stoically, and are more unwilling 
to acknowledge themselves sick than their 
southern brethren ; and, among the latter, 
the small boys seem to have more courage 
than the larger ones, and are much less in- 
clined to give up for trifles. 

During the first part of the school year, 
lung trouble, sore eyes, and other manifesta- 
tions of a scrofulous condition, were the dis- 
eases most prevalent. One boy who went 
to Massachusetts.apparently in perfect health, 
came home far gone in consumption, having 
already been told by his Mass. physician that 
he must die. Coming back, all worn out 
" ;h the trip, and finding a stranger in place 
his former nurse, he wanted to be sent 
me ; but, after a few days of rest and ac- 
quaintance with his new nurse, he said he 
ished to die here. He was a most pa- 
ent and even cheerful sufferer, respond- 
ig to all attention with a grateful smile; 
and, although he lived but about seven 
weeks afteviis return, he was much missed 
for some tifle. His has been the only death 
that has taken place during the year. Most 
of the sickness, during the Spring and late 
Winter, has been of a malarial type. Those 
among the Indian boys, who have been sub- 
ject to chills and fever at home, have been 
the sufferers. We have had few 
chills, and no severe cases at all. 
head-ache has been the most common fi 
if the disease. 

The Indians may be divided into two 
classes — those who have lived in houses and 
istomed to the white man's clothing 
ind those wjlo come 
nd wear th£ blanket, 
ily traineiz to. good 
some norttiern people 
go in whdn it rains;" 
the others usually disregard all warnings, and 
only learn to take care of their health under 
that hard schoolmaster, experience, through 
whose object lessons ourwise Fatherteaches 
us when we are not willing to learn in any 
easier way. 

One boy came to me for medicine for a se- 
vere sore throat and was perspiring profusely. 
" Too much water," said he, passing his hand 
over his dripping face. I administered the 
medicine, and. about two hours afterwards, 
having occasion to visit another part of the 
Wigwam, found the boy — it was now twi- 
light— sitting on t he fence in his shirt-sleeves 
and bare feet, allowing a raw Novemberwind 
to drv the perspiration. This Spring this 
same careless bov has. suffered from an attack 
of pneumonia brought on by wearing moc- 
casins in wet weather. The Indian boy is 
not accustomed to working at home, and 
some of the least docile among them try to 
evade the rule here by malingering. These 
are soon found out, however, and if a rigor- 
ous course of disciplinary treatment is fol- 
lowed up, they soon get tired of nauseou* 
medicine, and go manfully to work. 

When a new physician or nurse first comes, 
it is almost impossible to get any of the/pa- 
tients to speak a word to them, or even to 
show their faces. They keep themselves 
tightly rolled up in their blankets and lie 
like so many mummies, but there is no dif- 
ficulty after once gaining their confidence, 
and I have found but one boy who was un- 
willing to do one of- the many little things 
they are frequently called upon to do for 
each other. 

Taking the year as a whole, and consider- 
ing their general condition on arrival, ancl^- 
their carelessness, the amount of illness teu* 
been surprisingly small. The greatest nurh- 
■ber under treatment, at any one time, has - 
been 17 ; the smallest, 2 ; and I think the av- 
erage is somewhere from 6 to 8. 

We should keep in mind, in connection 
with the health question, the fact that when 
the Indian comes here he changes his cli- 
mate, generally his clothing, his food and 
all hisfiabits, and begins a more confining 
life ; works and studies nearly all day, ani 
entirely gives up the free, self-indulgent life 
of the plains ; and yet, in spite of everything, 
their general health has been constantly im- 
proving, year by year; and our report com- 
pares more than favorably with the health 
report of the Agencies. 
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The danger which now threatens to annul 
the effect of an Indian's education is his re- 
lation to this Government. 

The sin which lies at the door of the 
American people is not robbing the Indian 
of his lands. It is robbing him of his man- 

There is almost no incentive and no re- 
ward for an Indian's labor on a Government 
reservation. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



It is heart -sickening to think of students, 
after years of training in habits of industry 
and self-help, throwu back into such an at- 
mosphere of miasma. 

We acknowledge, with the deepest grati- 
tude, the private*enterprise and generosity 
which has made the appointment possible 
of wise efficient men in charge of three im- 
portant Agencies in Dakota, who will do 
what is possible to stimulate and support the 
Hampton boys and girls who return to their 

We do not claim that the Indian character 
furnishes no difficulty in the problem 61 his 
civilization. He is weak. 

He adapts himself now with ease to the 
public spirit of the school, and readily ac- 
cepts its training, but this doe's not prove 
his ability to resist the spirit and traditions 
of his own people when he shall return to 
them. His mind is unenlightened. 

An Indian whose intelligence we have 
learned to respect, surprises us sometimes 
by a darkness of mind and superstition 
which is appalling. It is revealed only to 
one he trusts, after most patient and sympa- 
thetic effort. 

He is so dependent on others for moral 
support, that those who teach him feel a 
strong sense of personal responsibility for 
his failure. 

But there is a clear sense of right about 
him,, and a possibility of such power of man- 
liness and self-control, that our respect for 
him is continually renewed. 

We have yet to find any one who has 
■worked intelligently and unselfishly for In- 
dian education who doubts the possibility of 
his civilization. 

REPORT OF REV. J. J. GRAVATT, 

Rector St. John's Church. ' 

Since my last report I have held services, 
with the Indians as follows: During the 
Summer vacation I met them four times on 
Sunday and two evenings in the week. Those 
from Episcopal Agencies attend, regularly, 
Sunday-school and church services in St. 
John's church, Hampton, where it may be, 
years ago,, their forefathers worshipped with 
the settlers. Their behavior is very good. 
Their attendance upon the services is not 
only helpful to them, but it awakens an in- 
terest in their behalf among residents and 
visitors. ' In addition to this, I conducted 
services for them and the other students, 
twice on Sunday* and twice in the week. Dur- 
ing the term they worship, as usual, in the 
old church, and I meet them Sunday after- 
noons and Friday evenings at the School. 
The Sunday-school is well graded, and by 
the valuable assistance of the teachers who 
take classes into different rooms, we are 
brought into personal contact with each In- 
dian. At the close of the exercise they come 
together and are questioned on the lesson. 
I think this a great improvement on last 
year. We make the teaching objective, as 
much as possible, bjt taking prominent char- 
acters in the Bible, and" by clustering events 
around them. I dare say the Indians are in 
better shape now than at any time since their 
stay here. With many there has been a rad- 
ical change of life. Some, under the faith- 
ful guidance of the Rev. H. B. Frissell, school 
chaplain, have joined Bethesda chapel, and 
eig ht have been recently confirmed, by the 
Bishop of Virginia, in St. John's church, 
Hampton. God's blessing is resting on this 
work. May He give us grace to do it aright, 
and may the students become messengers of 
"salvation and peace" to their benighted 



OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

OF THE LIBRARY. , \ 

By Miss E. H. Lothrop, in charge. 

Both the usefulness and the attraction of 
this pleasant room have been'much increased 
during the present school year. Much of the 
needed furniture has been made, the alcoves 
for the books, and the cases for the Indian 
and Hawaiian curiosities, the geological, 
conchological and other specimens. The 
number of volumes in the library at present 
is about two thousand six hundred. Near- 
ly five hundred volumes have been added 
during the year, some of which were bought, 
but the greater part given to the library by 
friends. 

The record since October shows that one 
hundred and nine boys have drawn two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine books. This does, not 
mean however that two hundred and eighty- 
nine different books have been taken. In 
many instances the same book will be charg- 
ed successively to many students. The same 
is true of the number of books drawn by the 
girls. Their reading is however much more 
limited, being confined almost entirely to 
fiction. Sixty-four girls have drawn during 
the lap* seven months one hundred and six- 
ty fivebooks. 

More this year than ever before have books 
been read in the library. Qne hundred and 
nineteen students have called for three 
hundred and sixty-six books for,use in the 
room. This number includes all references 
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to the Encyclopedias This reading is I 
think more profitable than that done out- 
side. Here they are free from the noises 
and interruption which must come to them 
while reading in the cottages. Here also 
there is someone ready to help them when 
they stumble over a word used figuratively 
or some other obstacle in the way of under- 
standing what they are reading. Many of 
these students were sent by teachers to look 
up certain subjects in connection with class 
work. Direct reference from a teacher to a 
certain book or subject is one of the best 
ways to get them to come to the library, to 
give them an object for reading, thus help- 
ing them to acquire a habit of reading. 

There is much carelessness on the part of 
some of the students in the care of books. 
The practice of losing them has been con- 
siderably checked by re-placing lost booksat 
the expense of the loser. There is one 
source of loss to the library which cannot 
bt met in that way. It is caused by some of 
the students who leave school without re- 
turning their library books. During the 
summer vacation one hundred and fourteen 
books were lost, two of which have been 
found. The number of papers and maga- 
zines which come to the Reading Room is 
one hundred and elewsn, sixty-one of which 
come as exchanges to the "Southern Work- 
man.". Most of these papers after being 
read here are sent away to graduates who 
are teaching. Pictures have a power super- 
ior to reading matter to attract and interest 
the majority of both colored and Indian stu- 
dents. The illustrated papers, so kindly sent 
by friends in response to a suggestion to 
that effect in the "Southern Workman," have 
been much approved by the students. 

Some recently published illustrated books 
of travel and adventures for young people 
were given to the library and put with the 
papers within the sight of alj> More earnest 
readers than those books had would be hard 
to find . Some of the work students would 
come regularly and hurriedly to read them 
during the fifteen minutes between the 
work and supper bell. 

1 MEDICAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL, 
. From Oct. ist, 1SS2, to March 6th, /SSj. 
By Dr. Martha M. Waldron, Resident Phy'n. 

The average health of the School has been 
better this year than last. There have been 
comparatively few cases of serious illness, 
and with one exception, all of these have 
yielded to treatment. There has been no 
death among the colored students. One In- 
dian boy returned to Hampton, after his 
Summer vacation, inr an advanced stage of 
phthisis, and died in a few weeks after his 
return. He had given no evidence of any 
disease before leaving the school. Two In- 
dian boys (Sam. Brown and Baptist Gabe,) 
have passed through long and serious ill- 
nesses, but each has made a good recovery. 

Two Indian boys, (Battice and Cracking 
Wing,) who, in the early part of the School 
year, seemed on the verge of a fatal decline, 
nave greatly improved, and are now in a very 
favorable condition. Another {Medicine 
Bull), was also in such poor health that his 
return home was in consideration, but he 
improved under treatment and has, I think, 
a fair prospect of completing his school 
course and doing good work. 

No Indian boy or girl has been sent home 
on account of ill health. One Indian boy, 
(Deluska.) who was received at the School 
October 1881, had, at the time of his arrival 
from the West, serious disease of the lungs, 
which was noted at the time. He has made 
no permanent improvement, and has been 
unable, during the greater part of the school 
year, to fulfill his duties in school and indus- 
trial work. 

jFrom April / st to 1 May 5th. /SSj. 
By Dr. W. H. Birckhead. Relieving, tempo- 
rarily, the Resident Physician. 

I have come so recently among the classes 
represented in the Hampton Normal School 
— the African and Indian— that any obser- 
vations of mine must necessarily be crude 
and incomplete. But some facts which have 
impressed me, in the course of my daily du- 
ties as School Physician, may prove of inter- 
est. 

The average health of the students has 
agreeably surprised me, for when the large 
number of persons represented here is con- 
sidered, and the poor conditions of life from 
which so many of them have come, the per- 
centage of those on the sick list is certainly 
small. This is partly due, no doubt, to the 
climactic and hygeinic surroundings of the 
place, and partly to the fact that all cases of 
sickness are taken in their incipiency; every 
deviation from health being promptly re- 
ported to the proper authorities, as soon as 
discovered. I 

In regard to the* races, as to susceptibil- 
ity to disease and their power of endurance 
in cases of severe sickness, I think that, un- 
der similar hygienic conditions, they would 
compare fairly with the ordinary *' hospital 
patient " of our great cities. 

In some types of disease, however, as, for 



instance, those in which the clem 
scrofula are prominent, the Indian, and the 
African likewise, are at a present disadvan- 
' tage. This arises, no doubt, from hereditary 
tendencies and from other causes acquired 
in their former mode of life, and over which 
time and propersurroundings must inevitably 
have a marked influence. 

The physical condition of both races, in- 
deed, in this School, is unquestionably in a 
state of development, or rather change ; ow- 
ing to the difference between their former 
habits of life and the better hygienic and moral 
inflyences under which they are here brought. 
And, as time goes on, and their improved 
existence becomes more confirmed, there 
seems to be no reason why they should not 
gain a greater power of resistance to a class 
of diseases to which, just now, they arc pe- 
culiarly liable. 

The want of morale, if it may be called so, 
is another peculiarity of the African when 
overtaken by 
but little pow 



of I has done most efficient work. Its 1 

meeting committee has advised with the 
Pastor as to the best times and places for 
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easily 

cumbs to its 

would make him an easy prey to epidemics, 
and even to comparatively ordinary maladies. 
This holds true, also, in regard to the Indian. 
He seems to bear pain with fortitude, as a 
rule ; but becomes easily despondent about 
himself when sick ; and, when he loses hope, 
he is very hard to rally, and often sinks un- 
der comparatively mild types of disease. In 
cases of wounds he seems to expect to get 
well, and generally does recover quite read- 
ily, and he endures an operation with much 
stoicism. 

There have been no deaths in the School 
since I assumed the duties of School Physi- 
cian temporarily, April 1st, 1883; nor have 
there been many cases of severe sickness. 

There is one thing, in closing this Report, 
which calls for special notice; and in which 
cause and effect are so obvious as to suggest 
an immediate remedy. This is the fact that 
almost all, if not all the cases of malarial 



holding meetings. Its reception committee 
has looked after the new students, and en- 
deavored to interest them, and companies 
of workers have been sent out on the Sab- 
bath, and sometimes during the week, to 
render aid to the poor aud to read the Bible 
to those who have never had the opportu- 
nity to learn. During the past year they 
have started cottage prayer meetings, where 
several families could come together to hear 
the reading of the word. They have found a 
hearty welcome and attentive listeners in all 
the country round. On Christmas Day a 
part of the students gave up the extra dinner 
which the school provided, and others aided 
with money, so that some twenty-five poor 
families were supplied with a good dinner. 
All of Christmas morning was spent by stu- 
dents in distributing these among the pGor, 
He seems to have I and thus they were taught an object lesson 
bat disease, and too I as to the means of the day never to be for- 



ugly almost too willingly— sue- I gotten by many of them. An effort has been 
; ffifliMtnr* This rtf /■n,,™ 1 made during the past year to interest the 
students in the work in foregn lands, and, 
with this end in view, certain countries have 
been assigned to din\ rent classes forthem to 
study them up and present at the monthly 
concerts. They have been quite enthusiastic 
over tfe matter, and thus they have gained 
a fair ffiowledge of the geography, customs, 
and religion of the prominent countries 
where mission work is being done. The 
meeting has been entirely in their, own hands, 
conducted by one of their Own members, 
and they have shown much pride in working 
up their subjects. \ 

Between forty and fifty of the ^students 
have been engaged in the Baptist and, Meth- 
odist Sunday Schools of the place, in some 
cases acting as superintendents. Although 
it has not been possible to do much in the 
country around this year, thepe has been 
more interest within the schooV itself in the 
before. 



-ing in Virginia Hall, have been ^Si 



of the building, in that part 
situated over the Laundry. This has been 
so marked that, in the opinion of all who 
have given the matter any thought or investi- 
gation, the removal of the Laundry to some 
place outside of the building is the only way 
by which the difficulty can be remedied ; and 
I would respectfully urge that this be done 
as soon as possible, as a matter of sanitary 
improvement. There seems to he no other 
source to which the continued prevalence of 
malaria, on one side only of Virginia Hall, 
can be traced. 

REPORT OF THE PASTOR, 
REV. H .B. FRISSELL. 

The religious work of the year has been of 
unusual interest and attended with most sat- 
isfactory results. 

Contrary to the custom of former years, 
the regular services of the Sabbath were kept 
up during the summer months, conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Gravatt. RecySr of St. John s 
Church, Hampton. Previous to the last 
year, after the first of August, those of the 
students who remained during the vacation 
had no regular services on the place. 

The presence of Mr. Gravatt, and his work 
among the students, was most excellent in 
its influence upon the school. < The prayer 
meetings and the services were well attended 
all summer. 

At the commencement of the term the re- 
ligious work of the school was more tho- 
roughly systemized than in former years. 
So far as possible each class was organized, 
each section had its leaders, and an earnest 
endeavor was made to engage every Chris- 
tian man and woman in the place in some 
definite labor for the good of others. 

The regular preaching services held in 
Bethesda Chapel, a frame building in the 
National Cemetery, used by the soldiers 
during the war, are attended by the whole 
school, with the exception of those Indians 
who come from Episcopalian agencies. 
These attend the Episcopal Church fn 
Hampton. 

One, certainly, could not ask for more at- 
tentive listeners than are to be found in the 
audience of five hundred, composed of col- 
ored. Indian, and white worshippers. Re- 
sponsive services have been arranged so as 
to give th*e*students as much opportunity as 
possible to take part in the exercises. 

The Sabbath school has so increased with 
the growth of the Institute as to make it 
impossible for all the students to meet in the 
Assembly room of Academic Hall. 

During(the past year the Indians have met 
in Winona Lodge, and Rev. Mr. Gravatt has 
acted as superintendent, while the [colored 
students have remained in the Academic, 
under the care of the Pastor. It has been 
found that, owing to the imperfeet knowl- 
edge of English on the part of the Indians, 
they do better by themselves. They have 
been instructed in the Old Testament, while 
the colored students have followed the In- 
ternational lessons through the Life of 
Christ and into the Acts of the Apostles. 



nperance meetings thair-evea 
L-'eral of the boys have gpffe out^to take 
part in the meetings in tshe scnool-ho.use 
with Mr. Rowe, who has been hired by 'the 
school to do temperance work irr-this coun- 
ty, but having been ordained to the minis- 
try, has gone further south to take charge 
of a church. 

From the first of the term there has been 
an increased interest in the prayer meetings," 
those for the whole school on Sunday morn- 
ings being very largely attended. With the 
coming of the Week of Prayer especial in- 
terest manifested itself among the students, 
and when at its close they asked that the 
evening meetings, which had been held for,/ 
twenty-five minutes before the evening study 
hour, be continued, the request was granted^ 
and with the beginning of the new L week 
there. came a quiet but powerful influence 
over the school which every one felt. There 
was much earnest thought among the stu- 
dents upon religious subjects, and many who 
had been careless and thoughtless__.before 
became earnest in their endeavor to follow 
Christ. No unusual methods were adopted ; 
there was the greatest quiet in all the gath- 
erings of the students. The only change in - 
the daily programme was the giving of a few 
extra minutes at the time of evening prayers. 
Those who professed their faith in Jesus 
Christ were taught that they were expected • 
to show their faith by their work> in the 
school-room and the work shops. ' Between 
eighty and ninety of the students took a 
stand as Christians during the meetings in 
January, and with very few exceptions fnose 
who started out in the Christian life at that 
time are still holding on in an earnest en- 
deavor to walk the new road. The religious 
interest was felt among the Indians, and in 
the meetings a number of them arose to tell 
of their love for Christ, and their determi- 
nation to follow Him. At first they seerafd 
hardly to understand the meaning of\what 
was going on, but afterwards they took part, 
either in their own tongue or in English, some- 
times using an interpreter and sometimes 
commencing a prayer in English and ending-- 
in Dakota. There is a marked difference 
between the two races in their ways of look- 
ing at the Christian life. The Indian takes 
God's word for it that he can <be saved 
through Jesus Christ. ThdLpnly evidence of 
hanged life that he seems to ldok for ' 



himself is the power to put down the old^ 
temptation. When he can do that he is 
quite ready to believe that it is God's help 
which makes him to do it, and he comes and 
asks admission to Christ's Church. The 
colored student, on the other hand, finds it 
hard to take Christ's word alone as sufficient 
basis for believing. He frequently expects 
some evidence which wilt appeal to his 
senses. He finds it hard to believe that 
Christ calls him. Many of them wait for 
years for an experience such as others have 
had, and will not be satisfied unless they 
gain it. Religious work among both races 
is most interesting. They are both naturally 
religious ; they accept the truths of the Gos- 
pel, and when they understand what the 
new' life requires they struggle as earnestly 
„. as any people I have ever seen to be con- 
The Young People's Christian Association formed to God's law. That their conception 
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of the requirements of that law is very im- 
perfect that their moral standards have been 
L.radcd and their moral perceptions blunted 
bv"thc dreadful training of the past, no one 
tin deny; but after close observation in 
arid cn the plantation I consider that 
thev oiler a most hopeful field for religious 
work The well nigh universal testimony 
which I have received to the pure lives and 
honest work of Hampton graduates, by 
southern men, both white and black, on a 
recent horse-back trip, visiting the schools of 
tide-water Virginia, makes me. more hope- 
ful than ever of the capacity of the colored 
race for moral and religious growth. 

Certain school experiences of the past year 
have given us a clearer insight than ever 
before into a dreadfully imperfect conception 
of right prevailing among them. We have 
found nearly a whole class pursuing a course 
of conduct almost as utterly wrong as 1 aul s 
persecution o( the Christians, with quite as 
much ignorance as had he of the wrong they 
were doing. These experiences, while they 
incite us to new endeavours to make these 
students understand what is" right and wrong, 
vet create no discouragement in our mmds, 
nor make us believe in the statement so often 
made, that the religion of the Negro is of no 
value 

These students show to still better advan- 
tage after graduation, when they get out 
into the work. When one considers their 
surroundings, the stand which they are able 
to take seems remarkabie. A southern wh 
man the treasurer of one of the laVgest coun- 
ties of tide water Virginia, where many of 
our graduates had been, said that he had 
been able to find anything against 



..ioral character, although they were 
surrounded by impurity. 

In a recent trip through some of the coun- 
ties of tide-water Virginia, 1 found several 
voting men in the ministry who were doing 
is well as they could with the limited advan- 
tages they had had in the way of an educa- 
tion, but were anxious for an opportunity to 
pursue their studies further. '1 here is no 
school in this region where they can receive 
instruction in English and at the same time 
pursue a regular course in Bible study and 
many are unable to avail themselves of the 
institutions in Washington and Richmond. 
1 have inquired in many places hereabouts, 
and have found a strong desire for something 
of this kind in this part of the country. 1 
recommend to the trustees of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute that a 
school for Bible study be established in con- 
nection with the other departments of this 
institution where men already in the min- 
istry can come and learn more of the use of 
God's word, and those having the ministry 
in view can gain such a knowledge of English 
and of the Bible as will enable them to 
preach the truth intelligently. Under the 
circumstances the school must be unde- 
nominational, and I recommend that the 
students who' come from Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches be placed under the spiritual 
care of the pastors of the churches of those 
denominations in Hampton, these gentlemen 
being invited to take part in the instruction 
of the school. I would suggest that the stu- 
dents in the Bible school be allowed to enter 
such of the regular classes as they may be 
qualified for by their previous advantages, 
and that opportunity be given for earning a 
part of their support in the Industrial de- 
partments of the school. As in many cases 
the congregations are unable to support 
their pastors without their engaging in 
manual labor, much help might be rendered 
to pastors and people, at the same time that 
they gain the mental and moral training 
which comes from the labor of the hands. 
I would recommend that two or more cot- 
tages be erected upon the school grounds, to 
cost between S200 and $3°° each, for trie ac- 
commodation of those men who. may desire 
to bring their wives with them, so that they 
too may feel the influence of the school, and 
thus more permanent work be done in rais- 
ing the whole family. V 

In connection with this schoofl suggest 
that a Ministers' Institute, for the study of 
the Bible, be held for two or more weeks in 
the year, to which all the colored pastors of 
Eastern Virginia be invited, and where the 
professors from the leading institutions of 
the State be asked to take part. 

NEWS ITEMS. 

In order that the students might be able 
to read the papers intelligently and know 
something of what is going on in this world, 
I have spent a few minutes of each morning 
with the whele school in discussu g the n2ws 
items, and a daily bulletin of news his been 
posted in one of the halls of Academic Hall. 
I have questioned them upon what they have 
read, called their attention to certain para- 
graphs in the papers in the reading-room, 
and endeavored to correct certain wrong 
ideas gained from their reading. I believe 
that they are quite as intelligent on subjects 
of general interest, and more anxious to 
know, than most white students of the same 
a«e They never fail to be interested in 
what is going on at Washington or Rich- 
mond. They have expressed considerable 



sympathy with the Irish people in their trou- 
bles, and have taken a lively interest in the 
nurdcr trials in Dublin. It is not easy to 
how them that the Chinese have any rights 
n this country, It is quite natural, under 
he circumstances, that they should be in- 
clined to think more of their own rights 
than the rights of other people. 

The discussion of the advantages of Li- 
beria as the future home for the colored 
eople was exciting. At the time of Dr. 
illydcn's visit many were ready to say that 
they would go back with him. Several of 
them however, had friends who had been 
out there and had returned not entirely sat- 
isfied. After a pretty thorough discussion of 
the subject, considerable of the enthusiasm 
died away. One of the most interesting ex- 
of the week has been the talk about 
: news with the students of the night 
school on Saturday evenings. This is the 
only time during the week, except Sundays, 
that they have to themselves, yet they have 
picked up considerable general information. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT. 

I met the Senior class lour times a week, 
during a part of the year, in the study of Po- 
litical Economy. The tariff has hcen the 
one exciting topic of discussion in this class. 
We have read and heard reports from many 
of the articles that have appeared in the 
Reviews and newspapers on both sides of the 
question. Mr. Porter's letters in the New 
York Triimu have been read with much 
nterest, and the articles on the subject in 
die Princeton Review. Although the text- 
book used is decidedly in favor of free trade, 
the class was about evenly divided in their 
convictions. They took up the subject of 
the tariff for debate in their societies, and 
often seemed to feel a sense of wrong when 
asked to give the arguments on the side op- 
posed to the one which they had espoused. 
They are inclined to be decidedly partizan 
in their way of looking at.thcsc subjects, and 
it is not easy for them to see both sides. 

The Seniors and Middlers have united to- 
gether, during a part of the year, in the study 
of Civil Government, thus producing lauda- 
ble emulation between the best students of 
both classes. We have used Townsend s 
Analysis in connection with the study of the 
Constitution of the United States. A very 
good knowledge of American History has 
been shown, and a rather remarkable pow— 
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■lustration of the subjects undc 
Thev have very decided opinions on most I 
the questions taken up. and do not hesital 
to express them. Their strong desire total 
hindrance as well as a help i 



INDIAN EDUCATION. 

The foregoing reports, together with 
those of Capt. Brown, Commandant, 
and of the Superintendent of the In- 
dian workshop.herewith submitted sep- 
arately, both very encouraging, com- 
plete the account'of the year's work for 
Indians, who, thanks to the liberality 
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has'given $35. 935- 9 s - Charity has 
erected and fitted up all buildings, and 
supplied one-third of current expenses. 
There is room for twenty more girls, but 
s no money to help, the appro- 
n bill providing for only one hun- 
dred. ' We now have one hundred and 
nine Indians— nine wholly at our ex- 
pense, and do not feel justified in adding 
to that, list. 

\ Arrangements are_being made to send 
North twenty-five of our youth who have, 
iri response to a'.suggestion, applied to 
be sen! to spend a year and a half with 
the farmers. in Berkshire county, Mass. 

After one or two years at Hampton.the 
change has many advantages. The In- 
dian office can iielp r in the matter only 
when children are sent for three years, 
which is a foolish limitation. It is well 
for Indians to spend four or five years 
in the East, dividing the time between 
regular school and farm life, according 
to each individualgcase, giving from 
one to three year* to the latter. It is 
impossible fo'r Congress to legislate 
wisely in such matters. 

The children should be sent North, 
and an appeal to private benevolence 
be made to supply the necessary but 
moderate expenses of our Indian colony 
in Massachusetts. 

While the charitable are willing to 
help in this cause, it is an unfortunate 



fact that they have too often been call- 
ed upon to do what both those who 
have appealed and those who have been 
appealed to have felt was forced upon 
them unjustly, and their liberal giving 
has been attended with no respect for 
those who are really responsible for 
them. 

Sending Indians to Massachusetts 
for the summer has been our practice 
for five years; leaving them there for 
a year or more is similar to Capt. 
Pratt's admirable plan of putting bis 
pupils with the farmers of Cumberland 
valley, Pa. Another yeaf we might 
have one hundred and sixty Indians in 
our care, placing fifty in Berkshire 
county Mass., at moderate expense. All 
such work should be connected with and 
a part of a central institution,which shall 
first receive the wild children, " break 
them in," and then judiciously scatter 
them Politicians have faintly compre- 
hended and sadly muddled wise work 
for the Indian, and with good intentions 
have made the best men reluctant to 
take hold of their education. 

If people knew how much the work 
at Hampton and Carlisle, as well as In- 
education generally, has been dis- 
ntaged by unwise legislation, my 
c-icionce to it would surprise no one. 
The hindrances to this cause are chiefly 
at Washington. In the Indian himself 
there is little to discourage. 

Last January the Faculty of the 
School took the following action : 

Resolved. That the duty of the Govern- 
ment to its wards, the sentiment of the coun- 
try and the welfare and capacity, as well as 
condition of the Indians, demand a just and 
liberal policy towards all well conducted ef- 
forts for the enducation ol the red race. 

■■ Resolved. That when private institutions, 
propcrlv approved by the authorities, are 
willing 'for any reason to educate Indians for 
less than actual cost, for 'less than the Gov- 
ernment tan do it in its own schools of like 
kind, besides providing land, buildings and 
outfit at their own charges, they and not 
Congress should fix such terms; that such 
reductions should be voluntary, and not 
called for bv our national Representatives. 

■• Resolved. That the action of Congress in 
fixing, regardless of the recommendation of 
the Department of the Interior and of the 
application of the Hampton Institute for a 
higher rate .(but less than cost), the rate of 
$167 apiece, as the annual payment for the 
education of Indians at this school, is unwor- 
thy of the Government, and unfavorable, as 
far as private and charitable efforts are con- 
cerned, to the cause of Indian education." 

This action explains itself. It is in 
behalf of combined private and public 
education for the Indian especially, 
which attempts to thoroughly carry out 
the best and broadest practical educa- 
tion. The Society of Friends has re- 
ceived thirty Indians into one of their 
schools in Indiana, on the terms allowed 
to Hampton, and when they shall come 
to introduce elaborate mechanical teach- 
ing will feeL as they even now do, the 
justice of our position. The allowance 
of $200 a year for each Indian at Car- 
lisle is bv no means a generous one. 

Hampton's application, duly approved, 
for onlv §175 apiece, per year, has 
twice been denied bv Congress. 

The last Congress provided for the 
education of fourhundred Indians any- 
where in the United States'at the'rate of 
S167 apiece, who are to be kept, clothed, 
Stc, for the entire year, calling for their 
training in a more complete and diffi- 
cult manner than "so far asjl know, is 
in any school in the land for 
We can do it here only be- 
the immense * plant " for the 
Negro makes it possible. 

People may be glad to take Indians 
at that rate, but the work called for 
will not be done. I regard the provi- 
sion as most unfortunate for the 
cause of complete training; it is ade- 
quate only when the labor instruction 
is simply in farming; then even less 
might suffice. 

Well situated army posts under good 
officers seem to afford the best con- 
ditions for economical Government 
schools, from the large number that can 
be brought together.in buildings already 
provided. Private schools will never, I 
think, take over fifty pupils, which 
makes the cost pro rata much larger 
than when there are two hundred or 
more. What Capt. Pratt does well at 



$200 apiece for 300 Indians, a private ( 
school will find it hard to do at $250 
apiece for fifty Indians. 

Of the industrial training of our In- 
dians I can only repeat what was re- 
ported last year, that they are willing 
and apt at work ; twelve of them have 
recently, at their own request, preferred, 
to work ten hours a day, studying two. 
hours at night, to studying mornings 
,nd working afternoons. In the latter 
ase they, as a rule, receive $2.50 a 
month, with which they get their un- 
derclothing and shoes, the school uni- 
form being allowed; in the former they 
are paid §5 a month. Some of 
them show a disposition to save. They 
work all day because they see the advan- 
tage of skill. They are like other peo- 
ple when they have corresponding ad- 
vantages. Their failures are in effect 
forced upon them. 

The kind co-operation of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in again giv- 
ing us contracts for supplies is appre- 
ciated. This year we are making for 
the Indian service as follows: 
2,000 pair of men's brogan shoes. 
1,100 doz. articles of tin ware, 
100 setts of double plow harness, 
all at prices corresponding to the low- 
est bids of outside contractors for the 
same article. The profits are scant, 
but it is well to get back cost of ma- 
terial and labor. 

Our bojkare working as follows: 

On tirf farm 16 

In the shoe shop \i2 

As carpenters 17 

In tin shop 15 

In harness shop ,4 

In paint shop & 

Their new work shop, a gift, costing 
§5,000, from a lady of New York, has 
given them many advantages. 

The health question, which is the In- 
dian's weak point, is no longer serious. 
They have many ailments, and ! are 
rather irregular as well as >lo"wA s in 
their labor, but their spirit /andStheir 
productions are excellent. 

OF RETURNED INDIANS. ■ 

Of the twenty-five boys and five girls 
whom I left in October, 1881, at their 
homes in Dakota, I would give the fol- 
lowing accounts from reports dated on 
or about May 1, 1883: 

From Yankton Agency.— Frank Yellow- 
bird is teaching in the Government 
boarding-school at Lower Brule. Says 
Rev. Mr. Cook: " He seems to be doing 
well, and I have the faith to believe he 
will be an honor to Hampton Institute, 
and to us." David Simmons is in the 
employ ot the Agent as an issue clerk, 
saves his' money, supports his mother 
and sister, is a consistent Chris- 
tian, and commends himself to every- 
body. Edwin' Bishop, a most promis- 
ing boy, was accidentally killed a year 
ago. Oscar Brown died this spring of 
consumption. Both these boys were 
true Christians. 

" Carrie Anderson and Lizzie Spider," 
Rev. Dr. Williamson says,"have not dope 
as they should, but are both on the/up- 
ward track now. Carrie is* now in the 
Government boarding-school as a pupil. 
Lizzie Spider has united with the 
church lately, and appears to be leading 
a more earnest, reformed life. It would 
have been different with these girls if 
they had had- respectable homes. When 
one knows the temptations which sur- . 
round such girls, he condemns with 
compassion." These youths have not^- 
had the help that a capable Agent codjjd 
have, given them. The inefficiency of 



nave given uieui. 1 lie iiiciuciciicy ui .. 
the present one is most unfortunate for 
the educated Indians who are under' ' 
his care. A good Agent is as impor 
tant as a good school for those who try 
to improvfe. , 

Of those who went to Fort Birthold 
Agency .under the care of of Capt- Brown : 
Josephine Malnourie has married a 
white man of repute, and is doing well. 
Arahotchkis is living with his parents. 
Laughing Face has behaved badly, but 
with Ka What and Ahuka is interested 
in farming at the Agency. "All," says 
Agent Kauffman, "show marked im- 
provement over those who have not had 
the benefit of training." Karunach has 
returned to Hampton, paying his way, 
to improve himself in English and at 
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his trade. 

-The selection of youth from this 
agency was a poor one, the head men 
all opposing education at that time, but 
none have gone back to Indian dress; all 
are wearing citizens' clothing and short 
hair. Limited appropriations have pre- 
vented the Agent from giving adequate 
employment to these youth. 

Lower Brule.— Crow Creek and Lower 
Brule Agency (now consolidated), con- 
tain together nine of our returned In- 
dians, who are reported on as follows: 
- George Bush Otter taught in Agency 
school for about one year, then attend- 
ed school at Yankton Agency for about 
six months; after that returned to 
Hampton at his own requst, that he 
might'complete his knowledge of Eng- 
lish and better fit himself for the work. 
Has done well. 

Zedo Rencontre. Worked at Agency 
at first, doing well; but afterwards fell 
out with Agent, and has since been at 
home. Wears citizen clothes, and helps 
his mother, a widow. Henry Rencon- 
tre, same as foregoing. 

Wichackasaka. Did well at first, but 
is now at home. Has not gone back 
to Indian ways. Asks to return. 

Winnebago. Worked at Agency off 
._j i „™„ At last renort 



.yvinneoago. nui"»«' "&>-"-.i ™ 
and on for some time. At last report 
he was working at Agency. 

Agent reports that boys did well at 
first, but fell away later. Did not stick 
steadily at work, &c. . 

Crow Creek.— Edward Ashley: has 
been steadily employed at Agency 
boarding-school since his return home 
has done exceedingly well. 

Zie Wie helped her father in his 
store for some time, but has not done 
weir of late. She has just died of con- 
sumption. " 

Frank Pamani did very well at 
Agency shop for the first year and a half ; 
but is now reported to have returned 
to Indian dress and the camp life. 

At Standing Rock Agency.— John 
Pleets is hostler, at twenty dollars a 
month and rations; slow but reliable; 
soon to be married to a nice girl from 
the Agency school. „ 

Thomas C. Fly, assistant carpenter 
at twenty dollars a month and rations; 
reliable and improving steadily. 

Andrew Fox (from Crow Creek): em- 
ployed from October t, 1882, as appren- 
tice carpenter at five dollars a month 
and rations; not bad but dilatory; has 
just left to work on his uncle's farm. 

Rosa Pleets, after an unsatisfactory 
career of several months entered the 
girls' boarding-school last March, and 
has been "doing splendidly." 

Cheyenne Agency— Henry Fisherman 
is at work in Agency shops^oing well. 

Henry Brown taught one year in 
Agency school; worked with Agency 
herd and on the hay contract; is now at 
home with his father; is reported to have 
done very well. / 

LeRoy Shutashnay: worked at Agen- 
cy for about a year; is young, and was 
found fickle and boyish; wants to come 
back; is now at home. 

Joseph Wahn worked very well in 
the Agency blacksmith shop for about 
a year, doing well; he is now at home; 
his brother, " Pretty Boy," has a farm 
and a small herd of cattle; has since 
returned to work at Agency. 

Louis ' Agenoughea worked very 
well at the Agency for some time; but 
returned to the camp; his uncle is wrell 
to do for an Indian; has a ranche a'nd^ 
cattle; all the family dress in citizens 
clothing. ' 

"No Heart," leading'Sioux chief, re- 
ports that the boys have not done as 
well as they should, and requests that 
the boys now here, and to be sent here- 
after, be kept at school for a longer pe- 
riod- he doesn't think three years long 
enough; he applies for the admission 
of another nephew; he has had a son 
and five nephews here, four of whom 
have returned home. 

The foregoing details are given be- 
cause the question is not can Indians 
be civilized, but what becomes of the 
civilized Indians? As a whole, those 
sent back from Hampton have not been 
a failure. The success of the educated 
Indian depends on himself and on his 
Agent, who, when bad or weak, destroys 
' half the chance of the pupil. - 



Of our thirty returned Indians but 
four (those at Standing Rock) have had 
the benefit of a first-rate Agent. Four 
of the six Agencies above mentioned 
have been till recently in bad hands, 
owing mainly to the small salaries, 
which will seldom command the ser- 
vices of competent men. Our public 
policy is most pernicious in this respect. 
Twenty-two of the sixty Indian Agents 
have salaries of$i,5oo apiece ;twenty-one 
get $1,200, or less, and seventeen receive 
from $1,800 to $2,200; three only have' 
the latter. None should get less than 
$2,000. 

When the Agent at Standing Rock 
was about to resign to accept a bet- 
ter situation, a friend provided an ad- 
dition to his salary, that saves to three 
thousand Indians one of the best men 
in the service. When other friends 
wished the 2,500 Sioux Indians at Crow 
Creek and Lower Brule to have a chance 
to improve, they urged a competent 
man and provided extra salary. 

But the best of Agents can do little 
while Indians are indiscriminately fed. 
The thousand Sioux at Devil's Lake 
Agency, Dakota, have, in thirteen years, 
been all brought near to the point of 
self-support, because (by a special pro- 
vision) they were fed and helped only 
as they worked. The rest of the Sioux 
are worse off than ever, for the lazy and 
intractable among them fare as well as 

any. ... . 

The treaties that provide food, etc., 
for Indians.state most emphatically that 
education and ultimate self-support are 
their end. But this result is put far- 
ther off than ever: one provision of the 
treaty is made to defeat another. Is this 
right? It would be right, I believe, to 
deny to lazy, intractable Indians at 
least coffee, sugar and tobacco, the lux- 
uries—letting them have beef, flour, 
etc.— until they should do better. Re- 
markable results were wrought among 
the Shoshone Indians in this way. 

Looking at this great pauperizing 
system, which has no parallel in our 
time, which would make a mob of 
the poor of our cities, and is ruinous to 
the red man, I believe that any re- 
volution in our Indian management 
desirable that would change it ,to a 
generous fair help of the Indian under 
the treaty, according to their needs, 
putting wise pressure on the idle and 
thriftless, in virtue of the expressed ob- 
jects of the treaty. I think this is ap- 
preciated at the Indian Department, 
and that some such measures are likely 
to be adopted when the agents can be 
trusted. 

On the educated Indian girl rests 
most heavily the burden of disadvan- 
tage. She cannot, like the boys, work 
at the Agency shops. She can teach, 
but the schools promised by the treaty 
to every thirty children have no exist- 
ance She is hardly fit for the drudge- 
ry of a family servant. Girls go to 
their old camps, and have hardly a 
chance. Bringing well selected mar- 
ried couples here is full of hope and 
promise. (See Miss Eustis's remarks 
on this subject.) 

So far as this school is concerned, I 
think there would have been little 
cause of complaint had a single of- 
ficial visited it in the past two years. 

Unless looked into by the authorities 
personally and carefully, this and like 
work will find their relations with the 
government unsatisfactory, because 
they will not be understood or appre- 
ciated. There should be a better way 
of dealing with work like this if men 
and money are needed to extend it as 
the people are disposed to do, to meet 
the exigency of the Indian. 

The space given to the Indian ques- 
tion in this report is due to the critical 
condition of the red race; the scarcity of 
' -.telligeflt ideas about them, and the 
..nportance that they should be better 
understood. 



and forty of them working all day and 
studying at night: 

YOUNG MEN. 

In Farming, '33 
In Huntington Industrial Works, 2; 

In the Machine Shop, is 

In Knitting Department, < 

In Carpentering, - • 

In Harness Shop, • 

In Tin Shop, ■ 

In Shoe Shop, I 
In Blacksmithing, 
In Printing Office, 
In Wheelwrighting, 
In Tailoring, 

YOUNG WOMEN. 

In Sewing and Tailoring, 6 

In Housework, 18 

In Cooking Class, 4 

In Laundry Work' 6 
All girls do house-work. 

The total earnings will b 



given at 



the close of the school, and fiscal year, 
June 30th, and published in the annual 
reports. Total earnings last year were 
$3i,53°-56- 

There is a disadvantage in student 
labor, which requires as much regard 
for instruction as for production, 
teaches all departments of a trade in- 
stead of one alone (hence frequent 
change of work and less profits), and 
calls for.'great forbearance with many 
who, on a strict business basis, by 
reason of youth or slowness, or want 
of toughness, would be discharged. 
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OF THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 

The reports herewith submitted g 
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hole, a satisfactory 



Colofed students have been employed 
as follows— an average of one hundred 



Wages which they need and dese 
must be paid rather that what we 
can afford to pay. All this makes it 
necessary to provide, as a basis for in- 
dustrial education, building's, outfit, 
and, for a few years at least, the sa- 
lary of foreman, without expecting 
interest on capital. Some of our- in- 
dustries do better than <tliis. I think 
all will in time, but this is the way to 
begin. The value of training the hand, 
of industrious habits, and of self-reli- 
ance, and the effect of it on character, is 
such thatno one who has had experience 
ith the labor system will ever give it 
up. The system is difficult and costly, but 
- pays in the best sense. Perhaps 
enty-flve per cent, more student la- 
»ur is required tcr'do a given job'ithan 
outside hands; the pay being the^same, 
the difference being in practice and in 
endurance. 

Night students not unfrequently 
flinch from the ordeal of ten hours' 
work 'and two hours' night study, but 
the plan with an average of one hun- 
dred boys and forty girls is a success. 
The disposition of the Negro to " work 
out his own salvation " seems as strong 
as ever. The country region furnishes 
more labor students than the city; this 
school represents the brawn and the 
strength of the race rather than its cul- 
ture. The absence 0/ the classics in 
our course in part explains this. 

The conditions for the favorable solu- 
tion of the problem of combined labor 
and study at Hampton seem remarkable. 
For the Negro student there is no way 
to an education but by hard work; 
white youth will not work for what they 
can eet more easily. The exigency of 
the former becomes his advantage; it is 
the heroic age of the one, the golden of 
the other. The ex-slaves are the best 
material for our purpose. 
' It was little dreamed fifteen years 
ago how fortunate would prove this 
location near Hampton Roads, which is 
a converging point of water routes and 
of railroads, one trans-continental, des- 
tined to be the centre of a great com-' 
merce; its shores to be a resort for pur- 
poses of health and of pleasure. The 
entire region is stimulated, creating 
a demand for our manufactures, while 
access by water to the Northern markets 
secures a ready market for the produce 
raised on our 650 acres of arable land. 

Th*. mechanical department w-as 
quite limited until the arrival of In- 
dians in 1878, who (government paying 
for their personal expenses), were put 
under competent foremen, with whom 
a few colored youth were mingled to 
great advantage. Recently, through 
the kindness of Miss Catherine Wolfe 
of New York, they have been provided 
with excellent work-shops. 



Mr. Geo. H. Corliss, of RhodeTsUnd, 
started larger operations by presenting 
to the School an 8o-horse power "Cor- 
liss" engine. 

Soon after Mr. C. P. Huntington's 
gift of a saw-mill and wood-working 
establishment was received, and pro- 
vides for 30 colored students. The 
" Stone Building," from Mrs. Valeria 
Stone, gives ample room to the printing 
office, sewing room and knitting de- 
partment. A shop for iron work, the 
gift of Mr. Moses Pierce, of Connec-' 
ticut, awaits an outfit of steam en- 
gine and "machinery to make more 
complete our system of mechanical in- 
dustries. 

All our industies are at a disadvan- 
tage for want of working capital, which 
is as indispensable as buildings or ma- 
chinery. Each shop should have an 
amount of material on hand and be 
able to make up and hold stock till it 
could be sold to advantage. Each 
manager should exercise his or her trade 
interest or skill, subject, of course, to 
the central authority; but putting his 
thought and interest in his work like 
those who areworking for their own liv- 
ing. Now the central office decides on 
nearly every detail, having no fixed a- 
mount at its control, for the work de- 
partment. We must conduct our business 
as other people do.each branch being sep- 
arate and independent by itself; they are 
nowjLideed, all separate as to accounts, 
but * 



it have that separate existence 
that- they should have, excepting the 
saw-mill, to which was loaned last year 
ten thousand dollars of the endowment 
fund, at five per cent, interest. It is 
the largest and yet the simplest of all 
the industries from its complete inde- 
pendence. 

. I therefore appeal to the friends of 
the school and of industrial education 



.....itribute the sum of $20^00 work- 
ng capital for our industries, ion wh 
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of them could nowj^iyataoderate 
annual interest. This wBttld^tfengthen 
the school, relieve \he\undue pressure 
upon the central officeTland establish on 
the ordinary business foundation the in- 
dustrial system of thit school, whith, 
until this is done, will BOt be assured for 
the future. The special task of the com- 
ing year is, I think, to complete and, 

establish our departments of labor. 

in gen: 

Your attention is called" to the report 
of Capt. Brown, Commandant, herewith- 
submitted. The value of a cadet or- 
ganization depends chiefly upon the 
character and efficiency of the officer 111 
charge. Under Capt. Brown our mili- 
tary system is educational in the best 
terms, promotive of self-control, good 
habits and of manliness. Upon both 
races its effect has been marked and 
lost satisfactory. 

Your attention is also invited to the 
L-companying reports of the Farm" 
Manager, Engineer, Superintendents of 
the Indian Work Shop, and of the 
Huntington Industrial Works, Business 
Agent, Manager of the Girls' In- 
dustrial Room and of the Printing Of- 
fice. They are generally satisfactory. 

A thorough inspection of the gf ounds 
and buildings has been made by Mr. 
Frank Wingate, of New York, Sanitary 
Engineer, who kindly volunteered his 
services. His most important- recom- 
mendation is that of a new laundry for 
ons of health. The present one in 
the basement of Virginia Hath .tf here 
the garments of five hundred sVudents 
are washed, having caused sickness i>\ 
the girls' room above. 

I refer you to Dr. BirkheadW^ry 
strong statement, above, in this matted 
A two-story" b"ck laundry, fitted up, , 
will cost $5,000, of which $2<boo are al- ) 

re ^n\he C past three years thq Schpol has^ 
had an unprecedented growth; all the 
buildings so far required have b?e^ 
completed and paid for with surprising I 
generosity on the part of friends. It<js I 
free from debt. . 

The Gymnasium, 125x60 fee!, with a 
bowling alley, commenced by the late 
Mr F. Marquand, will be completed 
from the proceeds of his estate at a cost 
of $6,500. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



Many have suggested the need, and 
we have long realized the probable ad- 
vantages of a green-house, with a view 
to the local and northern market for 
flowers. An excellent start in this di- 
rection has jnst been made by a gift of 
$922.00, from a friend, for one com- 
plete green-house. Additional space 
under glass, with stock, to cost not over 
§1,500 more, would be enough for the 
prospective business. 

The new two-story brick shop, 40x60 
feet, for work in iron — corresponding , shop Ind 
to the Huntington shop for wood work 
—the gift of Mr. Moses Pierce.is finished 
and needs an engine and boiler besides 
live thousand five hundred dollars worth 
of machinery. Of this, two thowsand 
dollars worth have been contributed. A 
grist-mill costing $5°°, and a small 
brass and iron foundry costing Si, 500 
should be added, all to be in charge of ! Th 
our chief engineer, Mr. Goff, who, with a \ no1 
corps of nine student-workers, is already |J f * 
in. our employ. These are simple and " 
easily learned industries, for which 
N'egroes arc well adapted and are in 
steady demand. 

The special needs of the School are 
summed up as follows: 

For a Laundry $5-ooo 

Already given $2,000 

For Machine Shop 5. 500 

Beside engine and boiler. 
Already given. .. : 2.000 

1,500 



FARM REPORT. 
By Albert Howe, Farm Manager. 
The past year has been on the whole quite 
satisfactory— good crops and fair returns. 
We have cut and housed about 75 tons of 
hay, which, with about 120 tons of ensilaged 
fodder corn, furnished us with abundant fod- 
der for stock. We have now on the school 
farm t2 acres in potatoes. 20 in corn, 7 in 
pats. 15 in fodder, 2 in rye. 25 in grass. 9 in 
asparagus and early vege'tables. and 40 acres 
rented to the " Soldiers' Home." We made 
the past year 500,000 bricks for the machine 
black- 



Receipts for past ten months. $559,7 28 
Expenses (including salary of 
Manager) 5,023 6$ ' 

Cr. balance . . S 736 63 



SEWING AND TAILORIN 

T. Galpin. in cha> 
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are delightful, light and a 
had to change anv of o 
health thi 
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In the tailoring department, 
Hamilton, the number of unifoi 
155 coats. 306 pairs of pantalooi 
of other garments. 1,233. In 
' department. 2,524 articli 
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ing highly for the justice of the decisions 
and the law-abiding spirit of the students ; 
an increase of self-respect and mutual respect 
is apparent— the system is working satisfac- 
torily. It is unfortunate that the Indian de- 
partment of the Institute.' coming later, has 
been somewhat segregated from the colored 
department by the necessity of different me- 
thods of instruction, and of the erection of 
buildings. In spite of this segregation, 
been pretty well broken up in my 
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For grist-mill and foundry 2,000 

In addition to this, is the $20,000 
above asked for a working capital. This, 
and all but $5,000 of the above, would be 
productive capital varying, of course, 
in its yield from year to year, but, in the 
mature condition of most of our indus- 
tries, and from the advantage of our po- 
sition, may be expected to give an ave- 
rage yearly interest of three per cent., 
to say nothing. of the moral and educa- 
tional results involved. 

Our annual ex|)enses, amounting now 
to about $40,000 a year besides public 
aid, have been met as heretofore by 
'he charity of friends. More com« in 
the shape of annual scholarships of $70 
than in any other one way. Funds 
for general purposes are needed quite as 
much as for tuition. Constant effort is 
required to secure additonal scholar- 
ships as the number of stndents increase 
as well as to make ; up for those who 
discontinue their contributions. We 
have had this year a hundred stu\l< 
for whom no tuition was provided. It is 
no easy thing to make ends meet at the 
close of the fiscal year, June 30th. 
During the past four years, however, the 
school Uas paid its way without employ- 
ing any soliciting agency whatever.. 

Nine thousand dollars received from 
legacies, and two unrestricted gifts, one 
of -five and one of ten thousand dollars, 
have been most opportune in meeting 
the gTeat cost of erecting and furnishing 
six large substantial buildings. Paying 
for them so soon after completion was 
a gratification we had not dared to hope 
for. The school is out of debt, thanks 
to a generous few. 

We cannot but hope for increased 
endowment funds as a permanent 
and reliable means of support. This 
work must eventually retire from the 
front rank of the charities of the 
day, but I trust it will always 'be in 
relation with the hearts of the people. 
What they do for they care for. 

One perjmanent scholarship, of $1,500, 
has been I received; also $14,000 for 
general endowment. 

I would recommend that the salaries 
which, in 1874, owing to deep embar- 
rassment, were reduced ten per cent, 
(see per schedule herewith submitted), 
be restored to the original amount. The 
total increase will be $580. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. C. Armstrong, Principal. 
Hampton, Va., May 24th, 188$. 



ith and wheelwright shops, and hi... 
hand enough for the new laundry. 

On the Hemenway farm, in charge of M 
Chas. Vanison. a Hampton graduate, w 

have raised the past year 1,500 bushels 01 1 

wheat, 2,500 of oats, and 2.500 of corn We .Z household department, etc., besides 

have now 50 acres in wheat' . 10 in oats, and , mc ? d ' n $; wh,cl ! amm'rits t0 a (!r e at dca i 

43 in clover and orchard grass ; we have also \ ?\ „ ' ■ 1 ,c « u ' lcnts have done rcmarka- 

' 1 over 600 chickens and So turkeys. * > ,VC '" '" b ", th "^"tments: all girls but 

stock on both farms consists of , c : "™ colored boys and one Indian, 

sand mules, including a Percheron and k ' a ."" n ? trade, all doing well; one 

a Morgan stallion olt's -,o cows ; yoke n " m <= th 's Spring to start for himself, 

of oxen 3; head of voting'stocS and calves- '" 1 '' new Holvc sewing ma- 

3 bulls a pure Jersey \yrshirc and Durham' ch " K * havc l,een a<Wcd to replace two worn 

170 sheep and lamhs.Vin'd 2-.0 hogs and nW °"r, by hc ' ny wo f k ' Another >' ear we want 

We have slaughtered, to supply the school aD ° 1 ;'f'^ ne very much for general 

and families, 140 head of cattle since last nili'n,, nrrf T T t on f a la rge business in 

July. The total receipts for .0 months, in- „ E° r "s for students and departments 

eluding brick kiln, are S17.801.38 : expenses. ?' ^^''"J'',,, rhe pottery panned by the 

S16.K50.52; leaving a credit balance of h^vl^rrnne ts f r dressed by colored g'rls 

S950.86; and we have now on hand $i.oco , 5"f,^ nc T1 '''V 1 Komc ' a,ld Ncw 

worth of bricks. We had more applications fa .' " ',. J hc . .. bookkeeper reports on this 

for work students at the beginning of the 3t " m \ •' iy a " "rate record of the 

year than we could i n, I nhrcs for ' I 1 " ,e dur, "K thc month of April, .it was 

, founH that th. c-hool received back on the 
average of S16.14. each. 
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Stcam Saw-mill and Wood-working Shop. 

Albert Howe, Sufi't. 
In thc wood-working department. unHer 
charge of Mr. Jas. ftrinson, a thorough 1 



paid $14 for her 



hanic and draughts: 
scroll work and turn 

kinds of joiner's work. The boys arc all do- 
ing well — some have made fine progress. 
The saw-mill is in charge of Mr. W. T. 
Westwood. of Hampton, who reports as fol- 

During the year ending May 24th. 1883. 
there have been sawed 2.123.738' feet of lum- 
ber, an average of 8,495 feet per day. when 
the saw was moving. We ought to saw 
three million feet a year, and expect to do this. 
We have on hand about 260.000 " 
bought at reasonable prices. V 
during the year 17.375 packing 



found th;' 
work of 

Each one of the 
month's work. F 

work done by outside hands we should havc 
paid an average of S9.04 to each of six girls. 

[Student labor is. that is to say. educa- 
tional rather than pecuniarily remunerative. 
' "rial education and development of 



me and* a"! ch , aract " is . Primary object.] To capi- 
tahze this industry, I estimate, would re- 
quire about S3.000. though the account of 
in July may change th: 



This is of great benefit to tl 
acquisition of English, vivacit 
ness. Visitors from the Indian country miss 
with surprise the look of stolid indifference 
common to Indians in presence of strangers. 
Six of the officers of thc Battalion— one of 
them an Indian— have merited special 
tion for proficiency in tactics, interest 
drill, and soldierly bearing. 

Thc kindly courtesy and co-operation of 
thc officers and teachers of the Institute have 
made it possible for me to execute satisfac- 
torily the duties required of me by the War 
Deparment here, and I desire to c'xpress 
hearty appreciation and thanks. 
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THE LIBRARY. 
~. F. IS. Marshall. Cat 



•mitt,;: 



REPOETS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

From the vagpus reports from heads of 
departments, accompanying and referred to 
"1 the above, we make the following extracts 
and abstracts, which maybe of interest: 



to the 

u actory and to trucking merchants. 
By the gift of Mr. C. P. Huntington of a No. 
1 matcher and surfacer we are enabled to do 
more and better work than heretofore. The 
exhaust fan given by Mr. B. F. Sturdivant. 
of Boston, is also in operation. The stock | tions 
of lumber on hand is. with one or two ex 

ts of the ! Indi; 
t advan- ! educ 



ceptions, fully up to the requ 
local market. This give 
tagc. I take great pleasure in commending i 
the boys employed for their good behavior 1 
and politeness towards all placed over them. I ■ 
Wc have now a considerable number of or- I s 
ders for lumber, and a fine prospect for the 1 
summer work. < 



The library now contains 2.664 volumes, of 
, which about 40 relate to the war. as many 
feet of logs I more to thc efforts lor education in the 
sold I South ; and it has quite a number of works 
on Africa. The committee recommends 
that in addition to works of general interest, 
thc Normal School Library should make 
these subjects specialties, viz.: 1. Books re- 
lating to Negro education ; 2. African histo- 
1 ry and biography ; 3. Travels and explora- 
'- Africa; 4. History of thc North 
History of efforts for 



^'ers at good advantage, 
keep free from weeds. The form .was a circle", 
about four feet across. A row of bricks was 
laid in a circle, and on the top of these were 
laid large bits of common quartz, which look- 
ed very white and pure along thc side of thi 
soft green grass. The inside was tilled with 
rich loam; leaving about ten inches of this 
for the outside flower bed. another row of 
of the white stones was laid, and earth rilled 
_ in, to raise it some six inches above thc ou/of 
,f side. In the centre of this bed, a roy of 
- larger stones was laid compactly, and-rais. " 
up about eight inches, forming,;! nic^large' 
flower pot. Growing in this was\a iplendtd 
Happy Thought geranium, loadca-with im- 
mense clusters of flowers. Sweet mijnonctte 
was growing in thc crev ices of thc rodks. The 
middle bed was filled with China pinl|s of all 
varieties, and lovely balsams. The 
bed had 
other bright- 
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bath rooms £ 
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a at present contains a small 
lection, chiefly ol Indian. Polynesian and 
ican curiosities, with shells, mineuftls. and 
cimens of the woods grown in the United 
tes. The library is now fitted with 
Ives and cases made at thc Hampton In- 
trial Works, and paid for by contributions 
ted by the committee of teachers who 
harge of the erection of the library 

tier. Thev- nr. v„r,r r-rnH ;»„M« nimni 
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very creditable spec; 
mens of work in Virginia woods. They are 
ready for contributions of books and speci- 
' ■ ■"- -nd funds given for the purpose "' 



d laundr 

put gas pipe: 
: done by student la- 
bor. We are now at work on the Wig- 
r-five iron bedsteads have been 
iy colored and half by Indian stu- 
dents. New gas works have been pur in, 
and supply-as'good and cheap light as can 
be obtained in.any section of the country, to 
five large buildings. The average consump- 
tion per night is 4.ooocubic feet, not half the 
capacity of the works— which will be con- 
nected with other buildings in time. 

NORMAL SCHOOL PRESS. 

At no time during the year has work been 
slack ; most of the time it has been necessa- 
ry to employ from one to four extra journey- 
men—secured from the Soldiers' Home. 
The class of work has been better than ever. 
Hotel registers, check books, ruled blanks 
have been turned out-toTStjsfaction of cus- 
tomers. We have puhHshed a book on the 
histoiyof Emancipation, written by a colored 
man, J. T. Wilson, of Norfolk, and are running 
off the first of a series of Practical Scientific 
text books, by Prof. N. B. Webster, of Nor- 
folk, which will keep us busy through the 
summer. We still publish the African Re- 
pository, Southern Workman, and Alumni 
Journal, and are printing an eight-page illus- 
trated paper foraparty in Newport News. The 
value of the work flone for the past ten 
months exceeds that of the previous twelve 
by $425.43- 



'i?v fi hl e ^tnH.nf i be ex P endcd und " direction of'the' Library 
Ily by student | Committee of teachers appointed by the Fa- 




culty 

Thc reading-room is fairly well supplied 
with the exchanges of the Southern Work 
•nan, and other papers contributed and sub- 
scribed for. More good illustrated papers 
are much needed. After papers have been 
on the files in the reading-room, they are 
sent to graduates teaching often in remote 
districLs where newspapers rarely come. 

DRILL AND DISCIPLINE. 

Geo. LeRoy Brown, jst Lieut. 1 Ui Infantry 
U. S. A. Commandant . 
Drills have been continued through the 
term, five days in a week. The battalion has 
received thorough instruction in Infantry tac- 
tics up to and including Battalion drill. The 
Battalion has been reviewed and inspected 
by the Principal and by. Mai. Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, a compliment highly appreciated 
by its members. It has also received in- 
struction in artillery drill, including the 
"Manual of the Piece Dismounted." The 
improvement has been marked in drill and 
general deportment and fidelity to duty — 
the day scholars and youngest boys, of 
course, show it least. Guard duty is at once 
the most important and most developing 
duty in this department. The courts-martial 
have been more thorough and effective and 
better received by students than last year. 
There has been no appeal from the decision 
of the court during the term— a fact speak- 




than it was the first year. In 
of the grounds there' was gn 
clump of white petunias, completely covered 
with pure, sweet, white blossoms. The set 
of their wonderful growth was simply a t 
torn ess earthen pot, sunk into thc ea'rth and 
filled with old chip dirt and stable manure, 
to within six inches of thc top. thc rest 
being filled with thc earth taken from the 
ground where the pot was set. I never saw 
so large a growth of thc plant, or such an 
abundant bloom, and it kept its beauty till 
November.— s. H. k. in The Cultivator &* 
Country Gentleman. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. / 

promotes sleep when the nervous system is 
overworked or worried by care and anxiety. 



Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 

For delightful, edifying and lnstnjctlTe reading thle 
magazino is not excelled by any of Its contempora- 
md the June number, in these respects, we think 
could ftcarcely bo surpassed. The following admira- 
ble articles are profusely Illustrated : " What is the 
Baptist church!" by Rev. Dr. Chamblisa. being a con-, 
tintmtion of "Religious Denominations in the United 
States') ; " Among tho Natives of the North." (No. 11- 
by Lieutenant Schwatka ; "The Other Side of Greek 
History, Ancient and Modern," by Rev. TYilbur P. 
Crafts ; "Sacred Hailclans of the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry," by Alfreton Hervoy j "The American Pilgrim in 
Palestine," by E. De Leon, etc. There are articles by 
the editor, Dr. Talmage. on the late Alexander H. 
Stephens and Peter Cb*per, and a sermon In the Homey 
Pulpit, "Tho Cloudless Morning." There also, articles^ 
essays, stories and poems by Andelaide Stqut, Ids>\ 
Hervey, Olive M. Btrrell, Rev. W. W. DeHart, 8. T. B.,1 
Mrs. W. Fawcett. Rev. E. Payson Hammond, etc.,' 
etc., and a most Interesting miscellany. Price 25 
cento, or «3 a year, postpaid. Address, Fiusk Lisli*. 
Publisher, 63, 65 and hi Park Place, New York. 
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Work Given Out. On receipt of your n. 
ake an offer by which you can em $3 t- 
; your home. Men, Women. Boys «r 
. O WILKINSON * CO., 195 and 1 
New York. 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

For Wakefulness. 
Dr. WM. P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., 
says : " I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, 
who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousness, etc., and he reports it 
has been of great benefit to him." 
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An Extraordinary Offer. (I I 

.~ . number o( persons out of employment 
willing to work 



do I 



willing t- . -- 
clear, working lor u_ 
illness. The amount u_ 
1 high as *W0 t 
I Jet 



w as S100. alt depending ^- 
We have an article of great 

M'iTm 'on^n'tn rennw.vaula sold .32 ln„two 
made $4o-0° in on .*., u 7f. 



nough to , 
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THE HYGE1A HOTEL,. 



B no oompetition. ami 
lado. Partlc 

geoev for ten counties or. ^gjfc*, 

vesting S2? 
unsold to 



n :«) U1VYR irnu icmii' ™- b 

their mom bacjf.tr they do not 
Thev show that a General Agent 
■ - ■ -, „ ,„ , :„,«; f>i« 00 can af- 




THE DEPOT. 
» 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish. 

PURE PAINTS M OILS 

mm, wss, wbes. in. 

A good selection of 



,„g money to !»«■«• ,ub-agcnls w 

personal atwntion wc' " 1 anlo „„t yearly 
out leaving >'»"»-'?"*„"'; wjnre not paving sa,n- 

• , - ... . the county , or counties 

they raw "toll to work. Address. 

Rexneb Mahcfacto 
118 Smlthncld St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Queen. St.. 
HAMPTON, VA., 

This newly furnished and el- 
egant modern Hotel, 

is now open for the reception of Guests. 
This Hotel supplies a want long felt in 
Hampton, combining, as it does in 
its management, ' 

Civility, Cleanliness well-pre- 
pared Food, and Spacious 
Bed Chambers, \ 

Coupled with r 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
These are the features by which the Pro- 
prietor trusts to receive the patronage of the 

tra T V o e "se g curf rooms an early application 
would be desirable. To families ltberal ar- 
rangements would be made. 

REFERENCES : 
Gen. 8. C Armstrong, Principal H. N. and A. I . 
Capt Wm. Thompson. Treasurer Nat. Mil. Homo. 

g.gj B. BARNARD, Prop'r. 



Situated one hundred yards from Fort Monro '.at the cnuuV-r., 

Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Koads being the first t >,! In, 

westward between the Capes of Virginia, about fifteen miles 
Norfolk and Portsmouth ; all passenger steamers running to nnu in 
cities touch at the pier, going and reluming, with the V S. Mails 
only twenty rods from the Hotel, which is substantially 
fortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic passenger el 
electric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all roon 
for hath, including Hoi Sea, and closets on every ! «».»■ 
feet system of drainage of any Hotel or any public uuildin 
Asa resort for the pleasureseekcr.invahd.or rest, ugplacelo 
way to Florida or the North, this house, with accoinodatio 
guests presents indueeiu, -nts winch cruuiily tire not equal I 
Summer resor. or cold weather sanitarium- Has during t i, 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs (of wh 
BbSOO square feet encircling the house on all sides) enc 
nbling the most delicate invalid to enjoy IMS 

7^Tj££(lT t £&^? V M«a l f^iTn^Uly unknot. 
The record of the Meleorlogical Observatory for the past ten years . show 
„n avers™ temoerature of (10 deg., T4 deg., .0 (leg. in summer; ,0 deg, 
SdirS.to »««S « deg . 44 deg., 42 'leg. In winter; and 4S deg., 
52 deg.'. 63 deg. for spring. The invigorating atmosphere and niild tern- 
oerature beit,'' especially adapted to that class w| 10B eek the genial winters 
of rt.. S.5h a"nd SS summers of the North. F„ r sleeplessness and .n,r 
vouaness the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullabv of the 
ocean waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but tt few feet from the bed. 
room windows, are most healthful BOporifices of the llygeia. 
^For further information address, ^ ^ propr|elor ._ 
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of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 

A fine assortment of & 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
1 Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
I AllAolers promptly attended to. 



J. W. BOYEN 



PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. SchmeU' S 
HAMPTON, VA. 

Closo connecUonB with Old Point Comfort and Na 
Newa 




MALLORY, 

22 Light Street, 



orVeyo-wnolftlm.^ the 

to make enormous pay, "ft^, easily, and 

T^cS&W-U. Maine. 



by. go aid dare he'"™ 
ml|nV <""> »u b " mB . 

1 "vantho time, write I 
i Co.rP»tla°'>. 




DEALERS IN 

rought Ibojv Pipe 

FOR STEAM, WATER and GA8. 
6UH AND LEATHER BELT1NG- 

OTJM PACKING, LACE LEATHBH, p 
LAED and MACHINERY OILS, BEASS ^HERM 13 RSiSri51 L SJEAL5 . 
GLOBE VALVES,_ STOP-COCKS, 
THEOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 

g^SKND FOR PRICB LlST. 

KEUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md 



I Hampton Norii^llnl. ^Agri- 
cultural Institute 



Incorporated In 1870, 1 



J Act or Genera. 



I.A.WHUanaMJiclMon, \ 

Wholesale Grocers 

-Ain>- 

Commission Merch&vnts, 
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.^EOANOEEBaUAEE,^ 

oaoole are always on the lookout for chanc 
fS to increase Selr oarnlnm, and Jn time 



not improve 



u thelToi>portuiutU remain Inpo'ert/ 
oner a great cr^noVtO make money . iVe want many 



^ ownlocallUes. Any one can do the work prop- 

Wffss^s .tan. njar^s^SiwSS 

S^^^r^S 
■nation and aU tnat %S^^lSSiU^S 



-$5 to$20^* 3 t r h rZ's SSSrWffiSSS 



THIS, MrcRSKM^S^rfffi 
«u? 8 ^ w h. re »^"for^lH HEW YO" 



"Amsmh\y of Vu-ainla7ei^pt from tAZAtlon. 
Devoted to the Education of Mexro and Indian youth 
In Ajrrioulture and the Mectuwlc arte, and as 
teachers of their respective races. 
S. a Alumni, J. T. B. MinanALL, ■ 

Principal; 3V»o«r^. 

Annual session from October ls( till the mid 
die Of June following. 

Terms of admission: s knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all, (provided by friends.) 
. Board, etc., ten dollars per month, payable 
monthly, half in cash and half In labor: bIi 
| dollars cash, and four dollars In work required 
of those under 19 years of age. The first ye, 
a I is probationary. None under fourteen or over 
Be SUre yOU get ABC Brand twent y .eight years of age need apply. 

1 The Institution is aided by the State, but 
IB supported mainly by voluntary/ contribu- 
tions. Besides State aid and Government help 
for Indians, the sum of $30,000.00 a year, must 
be raised by contributions,' to meet cutest ex- 



Is tdk Trademark for 



Patent, Steam-Cooked, Selected Grain. 

| WHITE OUS. IIIIEWM, IffllH fill "UZE. 

Can be pr epared for the table In ten minutes. 

iThe Best and Cheapest Food 

FOR OLD AND YOUNC 



C«re @B»rantej8<i or Money Bafundsol 

QUICK-SURE-PAINLESS. 
Weideman's Golden Remedies. 

For Corns, Bunions and Sores of All Kinds. 
By Mail ■ - - *5 «*■ 

Sold by H. C. WHITING, Druggist Hampton, Va. 
U. M. WHDEMAN, Nat. BoldleVa Home Hampton, Va. 



FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
The Cereals Manufacturing Co.. S3 Murray St . 
New York City. 
Send for Circulars giving certificates, and 



directions for use. 



WHENEVER VOU WANT ANY 

DRY GOODS, 

WRITE FOR SAMPLESTO 

Geo. H. C. Neal & Son. 

BALTIMORE Md. 



)U«4 M„ R.> M„ 



.KT 



RUSTY MASON 

NEEDS THEM. 

SEPARATE RITUALS 

Or Each, in Cypher, with Key. Pooltot 
FORM, MOROCCO AND GILT FOR $2.00. 

Other Books, Jewelry and Goods as per 
•catalogue, address, 

masomc book agency, 

145 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 



JOB WORK*of every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office. 
Estimates made. Samples sent to any address. 



Amusement and Entertainment. Send fivi 
three cent sumps for a copy of Prof. Samp 
son's Gems Thoughts, Maxims and Quo 
tations for Jolly People. Agents wanted. 

ADDttESS. 

Normal School Steam Press, 
Box 10. Hampton, Va. 




penBes. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta 
ble, and are invited from all. 

The great need of the institution is a ] 
nent endowment fund. \f 

The Hampton Institute is supported by,, and 
.•esponsible to, no denomination or Bociety, and 
has no paid soliciting agent or maehinery_wbat 
ever, but depends directly upon the public."^ 
Is earnestly Christian in its teachings and in- ) 
fiuence. / 

Present attendance, 490 students, of whom 
„2 are Indians : average age 18. '{ Negro boys , 
228 ; Negro girls 170. Indian boyB 60: IndSf- 
girls 33. All but thirty-two board at the 1 
stitute : twelve states represented, but chiefly 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and dnite to the Trustee* of the Bemf 
ton Normal and Agriadtvral IntUttUe at Bamf 

ton, Va., the sum of. iellori, payaUe 

<£c., of-e. t 

For farther information address, 

a C. ABMSTSONQ, PrMoel, 



/ 
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A Strike Among the Tobacco 
Hands. 

BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 

The city of Lynchburg worships a dingy, 
dirty, ill-scented idol. Its temples are great 
hrick buildings tested by steam, reeking 
52* foul odoV Mghly detrimental 1 to _fte 
health of those who spend the.r live;, ,n of 
fering oblations at the shrine of this false 

g °Rccently the idol has been shaken upon 
its throne "by a convulsion in the works of 
:: „« ™ili.H n common parlance a 



while he had been cut off from the marked I ^^^^"^1^ 



wnnc ne nau uct» eui. e... ...... - 

of the world, the cultivation of tobacco had 
been begun in many districts, where it had 
once been quite unknown, and there were 
many new competitors in his field. Inen 
machinery was everywhere taking the place 
of manual labor, and his workmen were no 
longer under his absolute control, but must 
have monev wages paid them weekly. 

Like the rest of mankind the manufac- 
turer has his grievance. He says the nature 
of his business makes it irregular. 



starting the factories m order to get the 
benefit of the rebate. The class of hands 
known as roll-makers have long been discon- 
tented with their wages, and early in April 
their complaints culminated in a strike tor 
better pay. For several years past " 
ganization has existed among th 
people of the city, under the nai 
■■ Lynchburg Labor Association, 
ciety. by the aid of Mr. Norton, 
reprcsentat' 



its votaries, called in common parlance 

St Have the Northern readers of the Wort 
man ever visited a tobacco factory • 

If not, let me give them a glimpse into its 
mysteries. What the chance visitor sees 

and the breath of a hundred dusk) »°rkii-s. 
rd' l ch n ildr b ersiaTd7n > g at Ub.es .^on the 

strip the soft leaf from thelough stem ; others 
knead lumps of the dark mass into small 
round cakes like ginger-bread. 

Here armsful of tobacco arc tossed now 11 
a flue, followed by the nimble heels of a dir- 
tv boy, who jumps into the barrel he has 
filled' and stamps and tramps the mixture 
of tobacco, licorice, etc into the form in 
which the roll-maker w,l presently call for 
it There a couple of able-bodied men in 
scant attire, with perspiration streaming from 
every pore, will seize the tray on which 
the rolls and twists are spread and rush into 
the air to place it with hundreds like it on 
the drying-frame, when the manufactured 
article will harden into the proper consis- 
tency. Then aiy angry twisler snatches up 
a bunch of stems and belabors the luckless 
victim who has failed to keep his pouch 
full of tobacco; there a woman, with a flute- 
like voice, begins alow, soft chant, swaying 
her body to and fro, and never for a moment 
relaxing the deft motion of her fingers as 
they ply the trade which brings food and 
doThe^to her and her children. One by 
one, the rest take up the strain, and soon 
the air is filled with the music of rich voices. 
Songs are rarely sung. Sometimes it is a 
hymn from the note book, carefully prac- 
ticed at the choir-meetings, oftcner still 
some refrain peculiar to the Negroes Let us 
see if we can catch the words as the notes 
swell out beyond the creak of machinery 
and the tread of many feet. : 



1 , : nhtiined at the la 

revenue laws are being constantly changed. | Wrt*ObUmeO at tnew 
and are always interfering . with him His , ^"^j^ ^ „ , 
hr™%Tu"beemplo cd by the^ea": plead and be mter-pU 
hi. machinery must stand rusting for personal property not t 
Ing iTeruX l-Iis Negro laborer, though in 1 make such rules and by 
the main docile and faithful, is not to be d- 
pended on when •• excursions and holidays 



eting 



id be 



ided, hold 
, exceed $10, 



they desired, and that it would undoubtedly 
be his duty to prevent any violence being 
used toward any of the citizens, upon any 
grounds whatever. 

Delegations from the leaguers to the to- 
bacconists, who have also a society for mu- 
tual benefit, passed frequently to and fro, 
and after many conferences and much delay, 
the question was finally settled by the man- 
ufacturers yielding to the schedule of prices 
demanded by the strikers. As soon as this 
was announced, the Association suspended 
its meetings, and the factory hands resumed 
I work No doubt thev were much relieved 
•a. to go on as usual, after the heavy strain of 
■al and I enforced idleness during the long winter, 
' ' :h has brought them many expenses 



colored 

: of the 
The so- 
colored 



nth I and 



in thl 



slack fo 



lich hi: 



His trade, after being 
may have begun briskly, 
success or failure for the year depend, may 
be coming in fast, it may be all important to 
him to fill them, the tobacco may be just m 
the proper condition to work, when taster 
Monday or Whitsuntide comes round the 
colored military arc to ■• turn out." or there 
is to be an excursion somewhere under tne 
auspices of the colored church. 

The hands all scatter, argument, persua- 
sion are unavailing. The factory is stopped, 
and work is resumed under serious difficul- 
ties, many of the workers being made the 
wor-c for' the holiday carouse. 

Saturday, which is usually pay-day, and 
Monday, when the hands arc " getting over 
Sunday" but little can be accomplished, 
and the heavily burdened manufacturer, who 
hie; thousands at stake, has no resource but 
to yield to these idiosyncrasies of^ his labor- 
ers, though b 
dulging them 



iheiaws'o'f'ViVginiaand the United States 
as it may deem proper. The object of thi» 
society IS staled to be "to protect the intci 
ests and promote the general prosperity Il- 
legal and honorable means of the laboring 
classes of this city." etc. (See acts of As- 
8S2, chapter -43.) 



•all' 



s the effect of 

i bad for the hands as 



workers, of . 



Apparently thes- ... 
froni almost white to irony black, — 
merriest most light-hearted creatures in the 

Tin the factory, all seems good-tempered 
and cheerful. The white boss." who over- 
looks the hands and goes in and out exam- 
ining weighing, civing orders, seems to nave 
Httle't ouble witn his colored laborers But 
■ under these seeming faces human hearts are 
beating, and to these dusky toilers, as to the 
other children of men. come seasons of joy 
and sorrow, hopes, fears, ambitions and 



The Negroes have almost a monopoly of 
the factory work, few white people be- 
ing employed in the business. Men, wo- 
men and children work at the trade. <J 

Skilled workers make excellent vfages 
The best hands in a factory sometimes 
earn as much asS2j per week, while children 
of ten years old, employed as stemmers, car 
often make $2 to S3 per weck - thc ," 
work was regular thc tobacco hands w.mn 
average better wages than any mechanics 11 
the city. But as there arc two sides tc 
every question, here comes in their griev- 

an Manufacturing tobacco is a trade in it- 
self as much as cabinet-making or bricklay- 
ing' requiring long practice to make perfect. 
iThe irregularity of the work, trying as it 
may be to the capitalist, is doubly so to the 
aboring man. who, unfitted by his trade for 
artSve woVk is compelled to stand idle half 
'the year, oftenest in the winter, when food 
and fuel arc dear. Highly as he values his 
freedom, he' realizes painfully that out of 
him must now come thc victuals and clothes 
the fire and shelter, once provided by old 
master for himself and his family, rhen, 
too. the new system by heating the lacto- 
nes by steam renders the business very un- 
wholesome to the employes. It was always 
so to some extent, and it was a maxim 
among slave-holders never to buy a Negri 



Ca T C he revolution in the labor system of the X^'factor^ed/aV hVwas sure to~be 
South, and the great progress made in our who ^ ^ 

internal interests in Wenty yegrs, nave WO nderthc negroes have struck. 

^S^KitffitSS said a white carpenter, while the strike was 
the uppermost topic in the city. 1 »a<i J. 
ioh to do in one of the steam factories lately. 
Ed I thought I would die before I got 
through it. It'll kill thc last one of the nig- 
gers if they don't give it up." 

When work is brisk, the whole communi- 
ty feels the influence of thc business. 

Large amounts are paid 111 wages every 
Saturday night, and the hands wno, as 
class, are extremely thriftless tiiougi 
are some very sensible, careful people 

i„..;„i. th^ir funds on " the c 

laker " 



„ far been confined to 
the colored people, but is not ncccssanly 
limited to them. . ..,.„,- 

A prominent Virginia olhcial. some years 
ago. in considering the color- line, stated, as 
one of its advantages, that Negro laborer, 
would not be apt to engage in strikes. 

In this as in other points, I think exper- 
ience proves that Negroes are " intensely 
human and in the same circumstances will 
generally act as other people would be likely 

'"when the great rail-road strikes were go- 
ing on in the West, some of the factory 
hands here, catchingthe spirit that pervaded 
the air. proposed getting up a strike- on 
own account. Thc hands asf.cin.iu_u 
thc door of a large manufacturer one 
ing declaring that they would not 
without an advance in wages 1 he move- 
ment was not general, hands being .abund- 
ant and work not pressing. The tobacco 
nist stood calmly waiting to see the res. It of 
the disturbance, when a steady old Negro, 
being a faithful employe of the concern who 
had been a slave, feeling anxious 1 to begin 
inted a barrel and delivered a 
ffectivc oration as follows : "Look 
here you niggers, you better be gwine long 
t,? work Don't you know "sures you re 
horn if you all starts any foolishness, dis 
he e white Home Guard boun' to turn out 
d'rickly an' kill de las' one on you. The 
strikers looked at the orator, then at each 
other and one by one slipped quietly within 
the doo? of the factory, a"? i" * sh ° rt time 
work was going on as usual. N „„ rni! s 
This was years ago, before the Negroes 
had become accustomed to the ideas of free- 
dom, and before the Readjusts movement 
had taught them their own power in the 
of their votes. 

■ colored people travel about a grc.11 
deal these days, many of them take newspa- 
pers edited by both white and colored men. 
and as a class they arc wide awake on ques- 
tions pertaining to their own interests. On 
the Present occasion the Negroes, who have 
ngTeen dissatisfied with the wages ahowed 
them as roll-workers, were especially agi- 
— tl in regard to the reduction and rebate 
tobacco tax. perhaps not unnaturally 

u- s harc with 

iffit of these 



gem 
facto 



well that ends well." both parties 
t with thc result of this affair, 
! time threatened serious inter- 
le business of the city, 
if the tobacconists, who were 
: on the subject, it seemed to be 
n of the citizens that as 



opi 



the health of those engaged 
it. the' hands are justified in demanding 
high' wages. It was interesting to see how 
strenuously the colored people stood up to 
the orders' of the League, and though not 
exactlv logical one could but be impressed 
with the Sentiment constantly reiterated 
when asked if they could stand going longer 
without work, " I have stood it all winter; 
I reckon I can stand it all summer." -Black- 
berries will be ripe soon," added a merry- 
looking yduth to this formula, heard on eve- 

ry 'fhe 'colo*d preachers, who have almost 
boundless influence among the people, and 
nd bv no means confine their discourses, to ab- 
- ' -tract doctrines, but deal . with current 
•vents according to their knowledge thereof, 
itoutly urged upon their hearers in public 
and in private to stand up to the 
the Association. 

The colored people are very' exacting v 
each other, and one of the number who 
should try to break ranks in such an emer- 
gency as the strike, would doubtless fare 
hardly at the hands of his fcllo."" 



Home, Sweet 

It was a worthy and ger 
moved an Am* 
body of thc poet 



together," these changes are felt, not only 
by the manufacturer who begins to count 
himself a millionarc. as his business extends 
to the ends of thc earth, but also by the 
humble stenimcr. who has nothing to keep 
the wolf from his door but his skill in hand- 
ling the weed in the short seasons when to- 
bacco is " in order," and his factory working. 
' I vnrhbunr has been famous for tobacco 
from its earliest days. The trade flourished 
when the heroes ol the Revolution, who had 
risked "their lives, their fortunes, and the.r 
sacred honor " to prove that all men were 
"born free and equal." bent the.r swords 
into pruning-hooks, and sent ^ to Africa or 
slaves to raise tobacco in thc fallow fields 
of the new Republic. 

So highly was Virginia tobacco appreciated 
in early days that the burghers found it a 
paying business to send the weed by wagon 
{o Rhode Island during the war of lbiz, 
bringing in return the calicoes and cottons 
of that thrifty little State. So well does it 
stand among smokers these days that the 
Sultan of Turkey has recently ordered di- 
rect from thc manufacturer a package of 
Armistcad s Occidental, with thc request that 
he may be informed as to how he can pro- 
cure seeds and learn the method of culture 
and cure practiced here, for the benefit of 
'the planters and smokers of the Orient. 

When the Civil war began Lynchburg was 
a rich and prosperous town The tobacco- 
nist of that period owned his laborers, or 
hired them from their masters, giving board 
and clothes in part payment. His wares 
were always in demand, and his work, done 
mainly b" >■<""' we nt steadily on the year 




,f the 
many 



tlie tooaeco la*, pv...— r- 

considering that they ought to share 
the manufacturer the beneTit of 

d There was no race question involved, 
though the terms "white folks and j nfe 
ncrs" were constantly heard among the 
strikers. It was altogether a question of 

W3 f he community heard littl 
strike, until the movement W3 
charge by the Labor Association 
ing 1.200 names on its list, ann< 
they would work no more until 
advanced. The association held 
long I ings by day and by night, and 1 
S citenie'nt prevailed for a time A local 

1 porter who proposed to attend on S of these 
P° . -'. I:~..~A~i from entering the 



about the 

'andveount- 
ounccd that 
ages were 
any mect- 
littl 



hak Und the candle-stick maker " When I ^""^Xsuadedlmm entering the 

Vthe factories close the busy, checrft. g « " co , or cd citizen wearing - 

of-the town is quickly changed. The clothes- °> d at tne door. At first sor 

dealers grocers, and confectioners, who coin draw n » » h m should end 

money f fc rom the hands in the working sea ; - anxiety ^ ^ l ^* holc thc strikers 1 _ 

Mn ;Te«^^^ywm^n teasing haved^xtrcmely we... being kept under -con- 

g£3 ^where thfy squandered trol by then ^ eader, J- one or WO cases . 

cash. Some of the.children go to school, fewj hands coitt mm Thc 

and the teacher, who recently contemplated ened with violence y M 

allst empty benches, is overwhelmed with -» 



went steadily on the year 
le war closed he found that. 



i duskv th'ro'ng. clamoring for knowledge. 

The women; less dependent than thc men 
on the factories, fall back on laundry work 
and domestic service to bridge over their 
idle time-cooks N and nurses, but lately in 
-eat demand, suddenly become a drug in 
the market, and " lady, don t you want to ? 
greets thc householder at every turn. A 
Few of the men find work as wood-sawyers, 
drivers and jobbers, and the rest, aimless 
and hopeless in aspect, stand in great, mourn- 
ful ragged rows on the streets because "no 
man has hired them." Hungry labor in the 
19th century, as in the days of old, depend- 
ent upon grasping.capital for sustenance- 
c ~. r -5- -i.r. .-i. hr,* hM>n more s 
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authorities were vigilant to prevent disorder 
and t e tobacconists interested promptly 
Sled on the police to disperse those who 
were =nterfcring with their laborers. It was 
Toon, found, however, that secret '"fluenccs 
were used*-with those who were wining 
work at old prices, and they, too, soon sus- 

P M 1 »y members of the Association, igno- 

S=s^»rS S o^T^ 
His Honor received thc deputation sent to 
him kindly, but replied to them in courteous 
!££ th/t neither he -or the Labor Asso- 



shore to rest at last in hisnaty 

John Howard Payne, 
familiar song which has thfrilled s 
hearts, was born in Nev. _ 
He began his literary career in extreme 
votith. editing anonymously Jssliulc paper 
illed tlie Tltrspian Mirror, before he was 
,urteen The Evtning Post did it the honor 
to attack it, and young Payne called by in- , 
vitation upon the editor, who was utterly ^ 
astonished to find what a youthful David his > 
Goliah had challenged. But feeling quite 
secure of his head, published a kindly ac- 
count of the visit in the Post of January 24 
1806. , „ L 

Family reverses forced young Payne to 
give up his college education, and go to 
work. He went upon the stage and achieved 
I success, both as an actor and writer of plays 
in this country and England. Among others 
vrote an opera, and for one of its songs 
one which has made him most famous, 
ne Sweet Home. Thc music was writ- 
by Mr. Henry Bishop, but the air of the 
song was contributed by Payne, w ho/had 
.ught it from a young Italian girK 1 ne 
icra was a brilliant success, and the song 
became at once so popular that a hundred 
thousand copies were sold as soon as it ap- 
peared, and its publishers made $10 000 , n 
o years As has often happened, the au- 
thor was thc only one concerned not en- 
riched by his genius. . . 

After 'varying fortunes, he was appointed. 
United States Cousul at Tunis, in 1041. 
After some years he returned to America to 
try to get an easier station, but was not sue' 
cessful, and returned to Tunis. whereVfl.e 
aica in 1852. There his body has rested, 
until it was removed last March by his d,s- ■ 
iiUuished countryman.W. W. Corcoran^ 
Washington, to the beautiful OakHill Ccm- 
, in . that citv where "the exile" now 
"e?ps'at home « last. Over the lonely 
grave, which was its resting place for thirty- 
years at Tunis, was this insertion f 

. \ 



)th century, as in tne uay=, o. ™-t~— - h - neither he nor the uanor ,is~- 

enf0rCC SUCh regUlat,0 " S " 



" Sure when thy gentle spit 
To realms beyond the a: 
Wllh arms outs.re.chcd, Gixl » anReis s.™, ^ 
■ Welcome to heaven, Home, Sweet Home. 

A monument is to be erected to hjs memo- 
ry over his final resting place in his native 
kind- A more lasting one is the song which 
touches all hearts that throb W|th love ol 

h °The following are the various versions of 
thc song since it first appeared : 



For furt 
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educational statistics, " the grand fact 
that while before emancipation there 
were not more than 30,000 people of 
color in the United States who could 
read and write, there are now 500,000 
who can, and that over 15,000 of them 
are employed as teachers, and over 15,- 
000 more training in their high schools, 
normal schools and colleges.and schools 
zl law theology and mailtine; and, th it 
there have sprung into existence since 
the war over eighty newspapers edited 
by men of the Negro race. He gives 
statistics of colored church membership 
in the South, and deprecates for these 
two million professing Christians Dr. 
Tucker's declaration that " the great 
mass of them are hypocrites and do not 
know it." . He points to the Negro's ac- 
quisition of land since the war, amount- 
ing in the cotton States— which include 
a fraction over two-thirds of the race- 
to over two and a haft million of acres, 
a territory equal in extent to the State 
of Connecticut; to the increase of cot- 
ton production in the live years since 
the war compared with the five yean 



1 '10 cents per line. 
Job wcrk from aUimrts of the conn 
tru is solicited, and will he e.vr,:ut;;l 
cheaply and well EstunUes £iven. 
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J, F. B. MARSHALL 
ISusiness .*'— 
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id a half million bale 



freedom, and no decrease certainly in 
industry and thrift; to,thc deposits by 
61,000 Kreedmen of over $50,000,000 in 
the Freedmen's Savings Hank in the 
year following the war; to the exodus 
which he thinks was not the act of de- 
generate beings but of high-souled, as- 
piring men, albeit poor and ign 
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Subscribers are reminded that, from July 
to October inclusive, this paper is reduced 
to an eight page form, resuming in No- 
vember the twelve page form. 
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ve them With the tender 
of childhood; and linal- 
• projected railroad from Wil- 
to Wrightsville, North Caroli- 
dv begun by the black citizens 
State; the 'route graded by a 



which means, we know, none the less 
of a Southern man— and an officer in the 
Confederate army, ordained a minister 
after the close of the war, he has devoted 
a great deal of personal thought and la- 
bor to the religious and moral elevation 
of the colored people in his parish and 
outside it, where nearly a thousand col- 
ored children are gathered in the 
" Unique School," held in 1 his own 
church and superintended by himself, 
and four other Sunday-schools which 
are the outgrowth of this one. The col- 
ored race has reason to be thankful still 
for that work in spite of what has 
wounded them. He has discovered, in 
his olfn experience, as he pathetically 
says, as he " was not aware before," by 
the ''overwhelming severity of criticism 
poured upon him since his speech, how 
much abusive words can hurt." 

We hope his really good work, and 
any similar undertakings by Southern 
churches, may be helped by Northern 
Christians, though we suppose that 
e their money will for the 
tinue to tlesire some over- 
disposal, even if the re- 
i promise to be gratclul 
ns'tcad of promising not to be, as Dr. 
Tucker frankly does, "because the 
gratitude shown came from the other 
end of the line." It is likely, too, that 
the Northern givers will hardly be con- 
vinced, by Dr. Tucker's assertion, that 
" the Northern missionaries do not know 
the Negro." But will rather conclude 
that Dr. Tucker does not know the North. 
No greater ignorance could be manifes- 
ted tlian that he shows of the fact that 
the darker as wetfas the brighter side of 
the Negro condition.and the work in the 
South,' has been constantly discussed 
and taken into the thoughts and efforts 
of Northern So. 
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All these facts are "significant," and 
should -have their full measure of en- 
couragement for the race and those 
who study it. It is a pity that Dr. Tuck- 
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Below we give a letter from Mr. Jas. 
McMenamin, our fellow townsman, who 
has been kind enough to put his special 
information at our disposal. It is grat- 
ifying to be able to add that the Amer- 
ican exhibithas carried off the palm in 
respect to completeness of manage- 
ment, superiority of method, ingenious 
inventions in fishing tackle and gear 
of all kinds, etc. This is due mainly 
to the skill and energy of Profs. Baird 
and Brown Goode, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, who have devoted themselves 
to making our national exhibit a cred- 
itable one. 

No feature of the exhibition has been 
more interesting, it is said, than the 
gathering together of fishermen and 
women from all countries, bringing 
with them the implements which they 
use in their special work, and wearing, 
so far as possible, their usual dress. 
Among these, we learn from the reports 
of visitors, a Negro fisherman, from our 
own southern coast, has attracted gen- 
eral attention, and, to judge from his 
demeanor, has enjoyed his opportuni- 
ties to the utmost. 
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Dr.- Tucker's speech before the Itpis- 
copal church congress, last fall, on the 
" Relations of the Church to the Color- 
ed Race"— since published in enlarged 
pamphlet form— has excited, as was to 
be expected, great feeling among the 
colored people; and a " Defence of the 
\egrc Race against his charg.s Ins 
been published " at the request of the 
colored clergy of the Episcopal church," 
bv Rev, Alexander Crummell, rector of 
St. Luke's church, Washington, D. C. 
.' The substance of Dr. Tucker's speech 
was an appeal to the North for a great 
increase of pecuniary aid to carry on the 
work for the freedmen, but henceforth 
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through the medium of the Episcopal 
church, because only the Southerners 
truly know the Negri) and know how to 
help' him, and most of the other efforts 
have only done harm. His view of the 
race is that while it is increasing largely 
in numbers there has been very little 
rise in material prosperity on the ave- 
rage, and if there has been any change 
in morals it is downward since the re- 
moval of the restraints of slavery. This 
dark view is based expressly on his own 
experience in working for them in Mis- 
sissippi, where his own parish is situated. 
He gives a very terrible picture of the 
condition of immorality and .heathen- 
ism which prevails there, and which he 
believes extends to a great degree all 
over the South, due to the "circumstan- 
ces of slavery superimposed upon the 
circumstances of barbarism," and now 
aggravated by the opportunities of free 
dom. 

Mr. Crummell replies by pointing to 
the inconsistency of the large and ris- 
ing Vate of increase of the race with any 
generaT deterioration in morality; to 



of that which he has seen and known of 
the darker side. There are some points 
of striking agreement between himself 
and Mr. Crummell. Both say that there- 
is wide-spread demoralization amonc 
the Southern black population. Botl 
attribute it largely, in greater or less 
manner, to the curse of slavery; Dr. 
Tucker to a degree that has called upon 
himself the protest of some of his South- 
ern brethren. Both show a desire to be 
fair on points where it would be easy 
to be otherwise. Mr. Crummell recog- 
nizes a large class of good, patriarchal 
slaveholders in the old times.' Dr. Tuck- 
er acknowledges exceptions—" abso- 
lutely many, though relatively few"— 
to the general rule of badness, and has 
hopes of the race in spite of all. If 
some extremely impartial redacteur 
could make the two pamphlets into one 
without too much care to reconcile in- 
consistencies, we perhaps should have 
a truer view of the question than we 
)iave had yet. . fe 

We are too much afrTqd of inconsis- 
tencies We all know life is full of 
Ovyet we go about trying to cheat 
s.'.ves and others with a one-sided 
w o- things, or with abstract 
agj- no less ideal. Those who engage 
in.ber.cvolent work often fear to give 
the who. • truth of their difficulties and 
failures, lest they Uiscourage the sup- 
port that mus. carry it through. Too 
much suppression is common. Dr. 
Tucker sees this, and goes to the oppo- 
site extreme of ignoring the good side; 
or, he lets -the near obscure the far, 
which it can at the same ratio in men- 
tal optics as in physical. 

There is a fascination in generalizing, 
but sweeping statements never strength- 
en any position; and we are sorry that 
Dr. Tucker should in any way weaken 
his hands in the good and great work 
which we believe he is doing among the 



preciation generally in the South, and 
sometimes with cordial co-operation. 

Dr.Tuckerhas taken, we regret to say, 
the very best way to alienate Northern 
confidence bv such unwise attacks as 
that, "Various Northern missionary 
bodies have poured money into the 
South, since the war, by the hundred 
thousand J and every dollar of it, so far 
as I know and believe, which was not 
given into white control, was wasted;" 
that, "most of their efforts have done 
harm; and Southern Christians, of all 
churches, know it." Because he may 
have seen in one or two institutions bad 
lanagement which would justify con- 
em nation, he has no right to pass 
/holesale judgment on others. He 
isited Hampton Institute and makes 
handsome mention of it. He saw its 
methods and approved them. If he 
should visit many others he,would find 
them, while dissimilar, yet* working in 
the same spirit to the same ends. 

Dr. Tucker even attacks the State- 
fund prospectively, saying, "I h 
heard of a recent gift of a million c 
lars for the benefit of the Negro, yet if 
my understanding of the disposition of 
that gift be correct, it might almost as 
well be thrown into the sea." Yet as 
well known, if he did not know or wa 
to know it, that fund has been devoted 
to the very kind of work which Hamp- 
ton represents, and has a Southern man 
—Rev. Dr. Haygood— as its agent for 
distribution. We greatly regret amis- 
take which will inevitably retard a good 
work, and for which a man of Dr. Tuck- 
er's position must be held morally, as 
11 as intellectually responsible, while, 
we thank him for his deeds which arc- 
better than his words, and thecontribu- 
he has made to the facts on one 
side of the question. 



Workman :— I beg to say. 
communication, that I am 
u any information which I 
gard to the International 
Fisheries Adiibit now going on in London. 
You are alt'are, of course, that it is more 
comprehensive in its scope than the, Berlin 
Exhibition of .1880. its projectors having the 
benefit of Germany's experience, besides that 
of the recent rapid advances in fish culture 
and everything relating to its interests. 

The field it covers may be best seen by a 
mere outline of the plan. The Exhibition 
is divided into six classes, and these into 
numerous divisions. 

Class 1st relates to sea fishing, and will 
show gear of every description ancy-ttf all 
' ' erring, lo/lgll 
mode or sy" 
of fishing, including all nets, IJ "" 
harpoons, etc., employed 
r dredges, crab, lobster, pi 
d other appliances forcatel 
description. 

Fishing craft of all 
presentations of the 
Steam capstans, ca 

lescopes, lights, lamps, foghorns, systems 
of signalling at night for «*.•'■■■ 
vessels. 

Models of harbors, piers, a\d slips for fish, 
g purposes. 

Fishing tackle and netting 



different 

stages of "preparatidn. and ^machinery used 
for working up the raw material. 

Appliances and methods for breaking the 
force of the sea at the entrance of harbors 
and elsewhere. 

Salmon nets, rods, artificial flies, spinning 
baits, creels, galfs, spears, trout, and pike 
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vhcels 
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collapsible, porta- 

ondition of fisher- 
lent, food 
plans of 



for catchin 
apparel of 

Boats, punts, cooie: 
ble, etc. 

Class 2d. Economic 
men. Apparel and per: 
and medic' 
dwellings. 

(Class jil. Commercial and economic. frc 
paration. preservation, ai 
(Our exhibit is entered i 
speak of it hereafter.! 

Models of fish-curing establishments; rnjp- 
thods of lin ing, curing, salting, smoking, 
tinning, cooking, etc. 

All products prepared from fish, such as 
Is. roes, isinglass. 

' ptics suitable for preserving fish'for 



colored people in the dark 'district in 
which he is stationed by Providence. A 
Southern man, b*rn at the North, — 



Tin: International Fisheries EX- 
HIBITION, which was opened about June 
1st, in Lomlon, England, has been so 
great a success, and promises so much 
of practical value to the world at large, 
that we trust our readers are propor- 
tionately interested in its progress. 
Being under the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales, and other royal per- 
sonages, the exhibition was opened with 
great ceremony, and no expense has 
been spared in preparing buildings, 
entertaining guests, etc. 
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Oils, manures, and products other 
dible, prepared from tish. "Sea and 
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jdels and draw- 
ng and rearing 
y-stcr and/ other 
island fish lad- 



f fish 

vith the same. 
Class 4th. Fish culture, 
ngs of fish hatching, brei 
establishments, including 
shell tish grounds, fish pa 
ders. 

Transporting tish and fish ova; food for 
fry. 

Scientific investigation, models and draw- 
ings of diseases of fish, with special reference 
to their origin and cure. etc. 

Class sth. Natural histcuy (aquaria). Liv- 
ing specimens (marine and fresh water) fresh, 
stuffed or preserved. - ^ 

Algea in their natural state, sponges, co- 
rals, entozoa. mullusca, star fish, sea urchins, 
worms for bait or noxious. Crustacea of all 
kinds, fish of all kinds; reptiles, such as 
tortoises, turtles, terrapins, lizards, serpents, 
newts, etc. 
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Aquatic and other birds hostile to fish or 
fishing. .. 

Aquatic and amphibious mammalia 
(others, seals, whales, etc.) detrimental to 

fiS C/<MJ 6th. History and literature of fish- 
ing Fishery laws, fish commerce, etc. 

Class 7, Loan collections within the scope 
of the foregoing classes. , 

The United States Fish Commission, un- 
der the able direction of Professor Baird, 
will probably carry off most of the honors 
here, as it did at Berlin, and it will do so 
deservedly. No department of the General 
Government has created greater interest in 
its work, and the results of its investigation 
arc gratifying to the country. , 

Early in July last Prof. Baird invited all 
persons interested in fishing, fish culture, 
and the related industries, to display their 
work under the auspices o( the United States 
Fish Commission, and that it might be com- 
plete and systematic, he undertook to make 
a "collective exhibit of the United States. 

Our exhibit is embraced in this. and. like 
others, we were restricted to a certain num- 
ber of cans, the arrangement of which is be- 
ing attended to by the officers of the U. S. 
Fish Commission. 

Like everj' other individual exhibitor, we 
expect to get the highest award for out 
goods (not having seen the official catalogue 
yet I do not know the number of 
petitors), as we ki 

ther pains or expense to bring aoout tne 
desired result. 

- First and foremost (and we always put 
them in the front) are our devilcl crabs. 
Only the largest and (attest crabs of last sea- 
son's abundant catch were selected to rep- 
resent Hampton Creek abroad, and these 
were put np with such consummate skill 
that we were almost tempted to cat some of 
them ourselves. 

The same care was taken in the selection 
and packing of our crab meat and Quahaug 
clams, and as to oysters, if we do not get the 
grand gold medal for the finest oysters, it 
will be for the reason that in the present 
excited condition of England, the prefix to 
the firms name will lead our transatlantic 
cousins to believe that the senior member is 
not of Scandinavian extraction. 

It is a well-known fact that our English 
relatives are not partial to large oysters. 
This inclines us to suppose that they will 
look upon the bivalves we have sent them 
pretty much as the small boy 
phant at the circus, 



' dians at Standing Rock, and Major 

Gasseman over 2.500 at the Lower Brule 



an association of volunteers), might he es- 
tablished in every southern State, and as 
our people well know, the need is a crying 
one. In view of the stated large increase of 
our insane population the subject demands 
immediate attention, and belongs to the do- 
main of science and philanthropy rather 
than of politics. 



and Crow Creek agencies. Dakota territory 
We gave in our May number Major Mc- 
Laughlin's account of his previous remarka- 
ble work at Devil's Lake. D.T. Since then 
Major Gasseman has visited Hampton on 
his way to his new station, and while here 
gave us the interesting story of his work at j 

Yankton agency— to the report of which in I EDITOR OF SOUTHERN Workman : 
another column we call our readers' atten- ' Pear Sir- I desire to call your att 
t : on , and ihe attention of the readers 1 
\lr'nrkman to the treaty negotiated w 
1 Sioux Indians last autumn, and preset 

A very complete report upon the insane j ^™«^,^[„ ( ^° s!i!uli?av!l "serv 
asylums, penitentiaries, and retreats or 
schools for weak-minded persons or idiots, 
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and if a'sked to regard 

them in their gastronomic aspect that they 
will probably do so with fear and trembling. 
Very respectfully and truly youfs. 

James McMkNamis. 



The Indian work at Hampton and Car- 
lisle has proved that success is not a ques- 
tion of the Indian himself, but of his sur- 
soundings and circumstances. There is no 
question of our ability to make good men 
and women of Indian youths under favora- 
ble conditions. The test is home life alter 
their return— and that depends on one man 
more than on anything else— on the Indian 
Agent. Experietice more and more con- 
firms the conviction that the question of 
raising the Indian to decency and civilization 
turns often on this point alone. Yet Gov- 
ernment makes it next to impossible to se- 
cure good agents. There are sixty Indian 
"agents in the employ of Government, only 
four get a" salary of S:,200. twenty-two get 
Si. 500. twenty-one. $1,200 and under, out on 
the (rontier where living expenses arc very 
high, and a common laborer often gets as 
high as S90 a month. Willi tremendous 
pressure on their integrity, no society or 
educational advantages for their families, 
and no public sympathy in their favor,. it is 
no wonder that good and strong agents 
arc the exception and not the rule. 

The limited number of Indians at Hartip- 
ton is an advantage in making it more prac- 
ticable to look after the conditions of their 
return. As the result of persistent effort in 
this direction, the three agencies most largely 
represented at Hampton are now under 
management which will not only give a fair 
chance to the students who will return to 
them, but demonstrate what may be done 
anywhere under fair conditions. 

The public spirited benevolence of some 
private friends of the cause in putting the 
agents' salary on a living basis, has enabled 
the Commissioner to appoint over three of 
the most important agencies represented 
here, two of the very best men in the service : 
Major" McLaughlin over the 5,000 In- 



of the United States, has recently been made 
by an English physician. Dr. Tucker, who 
was sent out about eighteen months ago by 
the Australian government to examine all 
such institutions in our country and in Eu- 
rope as should be open to his inspection. 
His tour in the United States being now 
completed, the facts which he has collected 
have been laid before the public, and are of 
very great interest, as giving a general view 
of existing conditions and the opinions of 
an expert in regard to tne^n. 

The main facts are briefly these— the pres- 
ent forms of insanity are less violent than 
formerly, being mostly melancholic, with 
suicidal tendencies: that general paresis has 
largely increased in both sexes ; that, in the 
Northern States 60 or 70 per cent, of the 
ldms are foreigners, while in 
the Southern States insanity has very large- 
ly increased among the blacks since their 
pation. this being probably due to the 
pressure upon them of new responsibilities. 

Dr. Tucker does not find that the patients 
in our asylums differ in any essentials from 
those of other countries, but labor under the 
disadvantage of being very much over- 
crowded, which, of course, increases the ne- 
cessity for discipline. 

The faults in our system he considers to 
be that there is little or no properly organ- 
ized visiting : that the superintendents and 
officers arc insufficiently paid, and that the 
appropriations are not such as to make it 
possible for the patients to lie properly cared 
for with a view to recovery. His sugges- 
tions as to methods of work corroborate in 
the main the experience of all familiar with 
the subject. 

He recommends Government supervision 
or rather a board of visitor.-, who, by reason 
of their social status, or of the salaries paid 

officers, with better sal tries— a superior cla <s 
of attendants and more of them —and wry 



Febiuary last, and which Con; 
properly declined thus to consider, 
obtained in an illegal manner from the In- 
dians. This subject is of great importance 
to all friends of the work, inasmuch as in it 
lies the root of the evil of the present sys- 



was so intended or not. It is hard to believe 
that anythingbut the best interests of the In- 
dians was thought of in making such pro- 
visions as the ones alluded to. in the treaty 
of 1868. They proved fruitless, because no 
specific annual amount ~a<as staled in the trea- 
ty anil agreed 11 fan to cover over the neces- 
sary expenses entailed upon the proper de- ■ 
partnents of the Genera] Government in 
carrying out saiit provisions, and a reittera- 
tion of said provisions without an accompa- 
nying clause specifying the actual amount 
1 'migress shall lie called upon to appropriate 
to render said provisions operative, is a hol- 
low sham. Five millions dollars would 
constitute an effective sinking fund for In- 
dian educational purposes. Said education 
should be largely industrial, and said 
amount would lie about a third of the fair 
valuation of the land ceded or proposed to 
he ceded by the treaty. Many objections 
might be properly raised in opposition to a 
sinking fund (or general purposes, and 
I seriously question its advisability; but the 
wisdom of c reating a sinking fund for agri- 



tcm of management of Indian affairs. A cultural and Industrial education is beyond 
question, and has been acted upon by the 
il Government, and by the State gov- 
h. and has been proved to be : 
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treaty is an agreement between two or 
more independent nations having separate 
and independent dominion over the lands, 
occupied bv said nations. When therefore 
Congress ' authorizes the executive 
branch of the Government to make formal 
treaty with any tribe of Indians, il goes with- 
out saying, that the inherent right of the 
Indian's 10 a separateand distinct nationality 
tas well rs their right to land occupied), is 
thereby admitted. Without entering further 
into tlie discussion of this poinl it is. proba- 
bility, sufficient for the purposes of this ar- 
ticle to call attention to the (act that the 
best treaties have all been favorable to the 
strong and distinctly unfavorable to the 
weak nation. Acknowledging, by the treaty 
system, the Indians' right 10 the country oc- 
cupied, the General Government, has pcr- 
' .tentlv forced upon an ignorant and weak 
lion treaties favorable t>j Ihe Government 
and disastrous to the other party to said 
treaties. The Indian has been conquered 
from time to time, but while his country 
has hcen- absorbed, he has been compelled 
live just on .the "ragged-edge" of the 
body politic of the nation, neither fish nor 
fowl, held to be independent, to be under 
the laws of the United Stales, and not pro- 
tected by the said laws. His condition, like 
that of the confirmed insane and idiot, ad; 
milting of no advancement or prospect of 
admission to an enjoyment of what we so 
proudlv claim to be inherent rights of man. 
Do we' mean to imply that the grand old 
framcrs of that declaration, intended to 
make a mental reservation excluding In- 
dians as well as idiots and insane from the 
benificent privileges set forth in said de- 
claration? The past treatment of the In- 
dians by the General Government would ap- 
pear to be based on such implication. The 
Honorable Commissioners sent out last au- 
tumn to treat with the Sioux Nation ap- 
pear to have been actuated by a desire to 
get the land, which it was desired said na- 
tion should cede to the United Slates, as 
cheaply as possible. Witness their haste to 
call attention to the fact that the considera- 
tion was virtually only a repetition of the 
promise made bv the Government to this 
same Indian nation in 186S, a/rl again in 
1876. except the item of cows and bull, 
26.000 in all. no mention being made as to 
grade of said stock, age or cost. Any cow 
would fill the bill, is liie presumption. Tak- 
ing it for -granted that fiir dealing should 
obtain in selection to the grade and qualilv 
mid In- called 



plishing the 
object aimed at. Why should not the Gen- 
eral Government, give the Indian-depend- 
ent, for such is the practical status of the 
red race in America to-day. the benefit of the 
experience and superior wisdom, and take 
such action in this matter as will eventually 
lift the dependent upon a plane of self-Sup- 
porting equity. Without full and free 
cdurationalrPaciliiics for the rising genera- 
tion of Indian youth, this can not be accom- 
plished, while with the aiil of such facilities, 
under proper management, the next genera- 
tion of the red race would become a part 
and parcel of the nation, and be a living 
monument to the wisdom and humanity of 
the present generation of the nation's\fa- 
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nfort and order must be 
slitutions where a female 
in charge of the female wards. 
n, say the wile of the resident 
charge o( the general arrange- 
ment of the men s wards. The result is 
more order, cleanliness and better supervi- 
sion^^^ 

. He says positively that carclully chosen 
employment, combined with pleasant sur- 
roundings and amusement, will do away 
with all necessity for restraint, and is essen- 
tial to recovery. 

In the Southern States, for evident rea- 
sons, there is greater need than in the North 
for a re-modeling of our public institutions, 
and this must be initiated, as we may learn 
from the experience of others, by the estab- 
lishment, primarily, of a system of personal 
supervision. Nothing but intelligent con- 
sideration and constant examination by in- 
dividuals who are in every way trustworthy, 
will secure the changes which must be made 
before our asylums can be anything but a 
disgrace to our civilization. 

Organizations similar to the State Chari- 
ies' Aid Association of^New York (which i s 
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which land the Comn 
follows: 

" Its value for stock-raising is beyond 
question, and many parts will doubtless 
prove equally valuable for (arming purposes." 

From,a personal knowledge of the country 
ceded or proposed to be ceded by this trea- 
ty. I say unhesitatingly that one dollar an 
acre would be a fair price for the land in 
bulk, whereas it is proposed 10 wrest it from 
the Indians for about three cents an acre 
—and more promises of Ihe 1S6S treaty pat- 
tern. It is also proposed, as the best way to 
accomplish the education of Indian youth, 
to continue, in effect, the policy supposed to 
have been inaugurated by the treaty of 1S68. 
which provides that a school-house and a 
teacher (another blind bargain, no time be- 
ing set (or commencement of operations, 
although careful to curtail the other end 
allowing twenty years, no statement as to 
kind or cost**of school-house or pay of 
teacher) for every thirty Indian children of 
school age. One of the 1S68 treaty Com- 
missioners has since intimated. I am in- 
formed, that above provision was put in as a 
sop cast to the philanthropists of the East, 
and not expected to be put in force at all- 
ot a piece with the provision for selection of 
lands in severalty, which has been pro- 
nounced by the Land Commissioner as not of 
sufficient authority to warrant the granting of 
patents. It has been a dead letter, whether it 
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of the tribal rcla 
every true friend of the 

this^ 
that 
iredrto ex- 
then I.canlconceiveof 
the adoption of legisla- 
ward the perpcufation of the 
tribal relation, unless a pricfi be set upon 
scalps, and the fiery cow-bov. festive train- 
robber, and frontier desperado be encour- 
aged to turn their entire attention to the 
matter. Time and time againSvivc the In- 
dians built houses, cultivated n«lds and 
fondle hugged to their hearts the delusion 
of tribal-reserve promises, only to awake to 
a realization of their mistake when they 
found their homes signed away by petty 
chieftains of the tribe. The provision of the. 
treaty of 1X76 requiring that three-fourths 
of the Indians must sign any future trea- 
tv ceding land, was a step in th« right direc- 
tion: but if that provision be complied 
with, it may happen that that one-fourth 
who decline to <ign the treaty are the ones 
who have made homes and cultivated fields, 
which thev naturally feci loth to part with 
at the rate of three" cents an acre. If it is 
desired to do the right thing, why not ap- 
propriate live million dollars* for the indus- 
the 
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le Senate and House* 
emblcd, would have 
leaving on record fair and 
f an oft-defrauded people, 
gin be thrown in to boot, 
lent still have the best of 
ery comfortable amount, 
espectfully. yours. ' \ S~ 
Geo. LkRov Brown. \f 
1st Lieut. 1 Ithr Infantry. 



VISITOR'S GUIDE BOOK 
To Old Point Comfort, Virginia. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Contains a brief history, and full description 
of all places of interest in the vicinity of Old 
Point Comfort, including Fort (Monro!;, Na- 
tional Soldiers Home. National Cemetery, 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
town of Hampton. Newport News, etc., to- 
gether with a map. and instruction how to 
reach Old Point from all sections of the coun- 
ty. To anyone desiring reliable informatipn 
regarding any of the above interesting places, 
orcontemplating visiting this section.it will 
be found invaluable. Endorsed by Board of 
Trustees and officers of the Hampton Insti- 
tute.and others. 

Sent post-paid for 25 cts. cloth socts. 
Adress C. W. Betts, 

Box 10, Hampton, Va 
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Interview with an Indian Agent. 

Major Gassman, whose recent ap- 

pointment to the Lower Brule and Crow 
'Creek agencies, Dakota, made possible by 
generous private addition to the meagre 
government salary, has saved to the twenty- 
five hundred Indians there, and the students 
who return there, a good and efficient guar- 
dian, stopping at Hampton on his way to 
his station, gave to a few here the following 
interesting statement of his experience and 
views of the Indian work. While the cir- 
cumstances of his first appointment show 
the wide opportunity for abuse there is in 
such a system, its happy result in the pre- 
sent case seems a special privilege.' 1 Major 
Classman said : 

Before I took charge of the Hampton 
agency I was engaged in the ministry in 
Omaha. Nebraska. My health failed, my 
means were limited, it was necessary for me 
to do something, and my friends suggested 
that I should take charge of an Indian agen- 
cy, which were then, you know, in the gift 
of the churches. I was appointed by our 
Hpiscopal Church to the Southern agency, 
of which it had charge. 

I went to my post with fear and trembling. 
I had had no experience, no business cxpe- 
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sistcnt elTort, would bring good results'. I 
had heard about many of the iniquities and 
short-comings of agents. My friends warned 
me against the position. 1' knew that the 
name of IndianAgent had become almost a 
synonym of rascal or cheat. 1 felt, however, 
that it was- a position a man could till with 
honesty and integrity and good results. So 



had a rude or disagreeable word from them 
again. They would sometimes disagree with 
me, but generally took my advice, and were 
always courteous. 

I laid before them first this plan. I told 
them that rations and aid from government 
are only temporary. They will come to an 
end. They are given to aid them to be self- 
supporting. I told them I had come to help 
them to become so. They were not much 
interested in that idea at first, but as con- 
tinued dropping wears away the rock, my 
words from day to day had some effect, and 
here and there I saw some improvement. 

I found all the work at the agencv done 
by whites— only two Indians employed out 
of the 2000 Sioux at the station. ■ I em- 
ployed the Indians as fast as possible to give 
work. I put one boy in the black- 
smith shop, another with the carpenter, an- 
other in the mill, two or three with the agen- 
cy farmer, two in the butcher house, and to 
help issue rations. When I came there I 
found the cattle were slaughtered in a bru- 
tal manner, shot in a filthy yard, where the 
Indians dressed the meat in a careless, un- 
clean way. I applied for a slaughter-house, 
cattle pens, and a proper butcher, and got 
them. I put my Indian boys with him, as I 
said, and at the end of a month they could 
' properly theni- 
ears. The beef 
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I was horrified at the state of things I 
found. Tor many years an agency had been 
established; thousands of dollars had been 
expended ; a great many men had been cm- 
ployed. But I saw that the Indians' were 
discouraged, doing nothing, sulky, and averse 
to_£ffort. I arrived at the agency early in 
ApnT-and found that the fields had been 
left for a year untilled and in a filthy condi- 
tion. I had had early experience as a farm- 
er. I called the Indians together, and told 
them they must clean their fields. They 
said they had no teams or ploughs. I asked 
if they couldn't at least clean them up? 
They said yes. I told them to begin and I'd 
see what 1 could do for them, but-there was 
no time to lose. They said they would start 
to-morrow. The next morning I was waked 
by loud talking. I looked out and saw at 
least fifty women with hoes, axes and shov- 
els on their shoulders — not a man among 
them. I took an interpreter and went out 
to them. They said they had come to clean 
the fields. I said that was good, but 1 hadn't 
sent for them, but for the men. They 
' laughed at that idea— it was a novelty. I 
told them the men must come, gave them 
some good advice on household work for 
women — oi> which I am well posted— and 
sent them nunic. They went their way. and 
that was the end of the work. I couldn't 
gel an Indian man out that time. I was 
puzzled what to do next. I went out to the 
fields with the interpreter, and we did dind 
one old man who had gone to work. I told 
him to go on, and I'd plow what he would 
clean up, which I did. This encouraged 
one and another by degrees, ^ith the gift ol 
extra rations, and so at last we got the/fields 
cleaned and'planted. 

That first year, though, was very trying, 
owing to my ignorance of the Indian char- 
acter. I spoke to them as I would to any 
one else about truth and duty. etc.. but met 
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nd the mode of issuing 
very defective and injuricnis. 
made to eight bands, to the chi 
He divided it bv his "soldiers" 
individuals. The division was 
one. as might have been expected. 1 altered 
the mode of issue. I got up ration tickets 
for each family, which indicated the number 
of the band, the number of the family, and 
the number of individuals. Then round the 
margin of the ticket were numbers for the 
week and month, which were checked out 
as they were used. I kept a book corres- 
ponding with the tickets. You can see the 
advantage of this. By the old way the 
strong men and big eaters got the most ; the 
poor and weak, the old women, got nothing 
but what was thrown to them. 

Clothing had been issu 
The Indians had no Wi 

: picked 



could not sell them, there was no market. 
They had to eat them up. Now. the Indian 
capacity for food is great, but it has a limit. 
The only way left was to invite all thcir 
friends to a big feast on the result of that 
week's labor. II they hadn't been invited 
they would have come anyhow. The Indians 
soon saw that that didn't pay : they were 
only working to feed a lot of lazy people. 
Those who did not work got as much as 
those who did ; the most industrious could 
only have all they could cat, and the idlest 
had that. • * 

I reported the difficulty to Government, 
and after great labor of writing letters, and 
long patience. I finally succeeded in getting 
permission to pay in cash, but not full wages. 
I tried half wages, but they soon informed 
me— and 1 didn't blame them— that they 
would only do hall work for half wages ; if 
they did a full day's work they wanted full 
iported again to Government, and 
cccded in obtaining permission to 
pay full wages for a full day's work. 

•Sly theory is that they should have a little 
' full wag 
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and set up two or three looms. The women 
learned to weave, and made some substan- 
tial cloth for women's dresses. The manu- 
facture of cloth and of rag carpets became 
quite a valuable industry there. I had five 
women engaged in weaving. They appre- 
ciated the chance for employment remark- 
ably. 

At one time there was to be a fair at 
Yankton, sixty-five miles from my agency 
I thought my Indians ought to be repre- 
sented, and they went to work very willingly 
to prepare. One boy made a wagon wheel 
another a wheelbarrow, another a set of har- 
ness, another some horseshoes. The tinner 
made some tin ware : the women made so me 
cloth. We got up a wagon load of artices 
of Indian manufacture, and I took them to 
the fair at ^ ankton. I am proud to say wc 
took premiums for work over several com 
petitors. 

Tl - , . . 
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the Indians helped themselves and 
with small reference to the adaptat 
goods to their needs. 

Every year I took a careful cens 
whole nation. I called in every man with a 
ticket and counted every individual. So I 
had the exact number of the men. women, 
girls, and boys. Then I took the goods and 
figured it out— so many things suitable for 
and so many for the women, etc. 
So with all the goods, down to needles and 
1. On issne day I had a counter built 
doors around the goods. I marked the 
counter with yards, half and quarter yards. 
I appointed a clerk (or every kind of article 
d. and I stood in the middle. 
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ried to death with their councils. Fifty to a 
hundred great stalwart Indians would' walk 
into my office, sit down on the floor, and 
begin to smoke. Then I would wait with 
patience till one of them would rise and 
make their wants known, and I would an- 
swer them. But everything I proposed they 
would always oppose, for some reason I did 
not understand. Thev would tell me my 
words were sweet, but that like all other 
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After that they 
trust you." 

When issue day came I took my stand at 
the counter. Each head of a family came 
ijith his ticket, and I had my census book 
open to compare it with if necessary. Then 
I called out the number in v the family— as. 
for instance. " One man. one woman, -two 
boys, one girl." Every clerk knew at once 
just What to do— for one man a blanket or 
suit of clothes, so much for a woman's or 
child's dress/and soon; so much provision 
to a fdmily-of such a size. The articles were 
brought to me. I called the next ticket, and 
while the next lot was being made up I 
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n brought up t 
modic effort. He 
to labor. We hat 
of generations. T 
and delicate as a woman's; the India 
is slender and feeble; his chest is .. .. 

his shoulders stooping. All those parts of I take the prize, 
thebodv which have to bear the burdens of Finally, aft. 
be developed. With all this ' 
le needs special encourage- 
ment. 1 gave them an extra dollar and good 
strong rations. The consequence was that 
at the end of my term at the agency I could 
get any number of Indians to do any work 
if I had it to do. 

For one instance : I had several thousand 
bushel's of wheat to harvest. I succeeeded 
n getting the ground broken, the crop cul- 
ld. and eaten up too. 
hing one hot day. 
They sent 



ine Indian baby at my 
thought the finest' baby 'I 
So I said to the mother, " I 
>ur husband and your baby 

kton, and I had the gratifi- 
I what was pronounced the 
exhibition on the grounds, 
alousy of some of the white 
:r, our Indian baby did not 
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looked about, but couldn 
anywhere but in the field. I rode to the 
trader's store, and there I found a young 
Indian gentleman, gotten up in fine style, 
with red blanket, embroidered leggins and 
moccasins, looking glass, and fan ; face 
painted, hair braided and ornamented with 
feathers— "a fancy buck." sq they say out 
on the frontier. I went up to him. laid my 
hand on his shouldejr, and said. " Friend I 
want you." He looked up with an inde- 
pendent air. and said. " How!" I told him 
to get on his horse and follow me, which he 
did. I took him into the field and up to the 
thrashing machine, and told the interpreter 
to tell him 1 wanted him to work and would 
pay him so much. The Indian boys around 
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-,. and seeing many wonderful improve- 
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GovernmentRmd a new Commissioner nu 
office. I left in May five years ago 
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in — pouring out on his paint 
ver had had a pitchfork in 
. but he went to work man- 
on off came his red blanket; 
the paint itself iyf streaks. 
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good, plain talk as thev sent, and let them 
understand what I thought of them. 

But at the end of a year I thought 1 might 
as well give it up. I wrote to my friends 
that I thought of resigning. Then I called 
tlie Indians to a last council. 1 told them 
what 1 felt, why I came, what I had endea- 
vored to do. I spoke feelingly. When I 
had finished, an old chief, " Struck by the 
Kc-c," got up and said, " We have listened 
to your words for a year. We have now 
come to the conclusion that we will both 
listen and obey. We had been told that 
you were not a good man. Many of us be- 
lieved what we heard, but you have con- 
vinced us that you are good, and we will 
obey you." 4 

Well, I stayed, and I had no more trouble, 
except sue; h as was unavoidable. The coun- 
cils were mor^and more pleasant. I never 
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erf til man in the tribe got no 
more than belonged to him ; the feeblest got 
no less than his share. It made a good im- 
pression on the tribe. They saw that they 
were justly treated ; there was a growing 
confidence. 

The system of employing Indians and en- 
couraging industry was no less pleasing. 
They were glad to see their young men em- 
ployed ; they were willing to go to work 
when there was any encouragement to do 
so. The old system was to pay in rations. 
When I wrote for permission to employ In- 
dians, Government said I must pay them in 
rations. I tried it— so many pounds of pork 
flour, etc., for a day's work. They agreed.' 
What was the consequence? At the end of 
the week they took their^ations, but they 



iece by piece came oil the rest of h._ 
tv. till the Indian was an Indian but not 
uch besides. But he stuck to that pitch- 
fork : I watched him ; if he had given out 1 
uld have taken his place : but there was 
give out to him : he worked right on foi 
three days; at the end of the time his deli- 
cate hards were all bleeding. 

That shows the pluck of the Indian. I 
have had other employees, who had never 
thing before in the way of labor, work 
blood ran down their hands. This 
s, of course, a remarkable case. But 
I have had Indians who labored for me in- 
dustriously for eight years without ever los- 
ing one day. 

It was difficult to get them ro save their 
wages. I finally adopted a system of bank- 
ing for them. Thev let me' lay aside their 
wages till the end of the quarter. Then we 
talked over the question what they had 
better buy, and under my advice they gener- 
ally spent their money in useful artirles. 
wagons, harness, stoves, furniture, etc. 
^ received satisfactory evidence that the 
be made a laboring man, but in 
ust pay him good wages 
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I never shall forget the scene of my part- 
ing with my Indians. The Reservation was 
thirty-fivc-miles long: the agencv buildings 
in the centre. For fifteen miles I was fol- 
lowed by old and young lamenting as for the 
dead, crying to break my heart. We held a 
ipecches were very kindly 
I don t often give 
ieai». uui ,1 was ocyond my power to r 
them at the words whicn were spokj 
Finally old " Struck-by-the-Ree" gJttlr 
old, lame, nearly blind. He cWlto sfiake 
my hand, and said : 

'! My father, you are about t 
our hearts are very sad. Befon 
want yon to tell us one word thit we 
always remember.'' 

I said, " You have heard al 
have no more to say differen 
have often said." 

He said. " We want you to till us this" 
stooping he made a map on theWor with a 
bit of coal— a map of the reservation— ■• We 
want you to tell us how- to makcS fence- 
round this land r ' 



so that no white 
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I said. " \ es. I will tell you 
a fence round your land so 
ng that white men cannot get 

They all said' "How, how?" 
"And I will tell you how to build it without 
any money, and so that no wind will ever 
blow it down, but it will grow stronger every 
year it stands." 

Then, like the old chief. I drew a map of 
the reservation 011 the floor, but all round 
the border and in the centre I drew little/ 
squares, and in the centre of each I put th/ 
figures 160. Thev asked, "What does that 
mean ? " I said. •■ You see these squares : in 
each one there are 160 acres of land. Put 
an Indian family on each of these squares ^ 
Let tnem stay there, build a house, build a 
stable, a barn, a pig-pen; plant a crop of 
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e trying to work. I sent 
■e and there, and encour- 
1 means in mv power, to 
yhich is the foundation of 
I got many respecta- 



aided all who we: 
my own team he 
aged them, by a 
start in farming, 
thrift and prospei 
ble farmers out of them. 

I am satisfied that if I could have contin- 
ued working upon them they would all be 
self-supporting in eight years more. 

I also got some sheep, and taught them to 
care for them and the wool, and taught the 
women to spin. Then I got the yarn dyed, 



wheal, cultivate it. That 
that will keep the white 
land ; but that will do it, 
itself." 

Thev all acknowledged that I was right. . 
Hut the fence is not yet built. 1 trust, how- 
ever, that if some Indian Commission don't 
buy out their lands too soon it will be built. 
This is what ought to be done, if we ever 
mean to get our Indians civilized. This 
ought to be the effort of every friend of the 
Indians, or we are building on the sand, or 
beginning our house at the chimney pots. 
They must own their lands in severalty, with 
a good title. Till then we cannot hope to 
make them self-supporting. ( 



Frank Leslie's.Sunday Magazine. 

The July number affords the most Interesting and 
entertaining reading. In literary and artistic merit thin 
magazine successfully competes with the beat of Its 



hat Is the Anglican Church*' Tlioso admirable pa- 
1 are continued, "Among the Natives of the North'' 
y L e.itenantSchwatka, and "The American SuRtm 
In Pa est.ne ' by De Leon; "Live Churches" Is a char- 
acteristic article by the Editor, Dr. Talmage, who also 
contributes to the Home Pulpit a senffon "Solici- 
tude. "A. Visit to Whittler" and "Dr. ™ . ? 
tuallam" are among the other notable 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

From an Indian Graduate. Teach- 
er, Interpreter and Counsellor. A 
Young Woman Preacher and Car- 
penter. " Hungry and Thirsty for 
the Gospel." A Colored Minister's 
Library. Making a Foe into a 
Friend. From a Circuit Preacher 
from an indian graduate. 
A graduate of last year's class, a 
young chief of the Absenffe Shawnee 
tribe in Indian territory, known at 
Hampton as Thomas W.ildcat, but who 
has by his tribe's desire taken the name 
of Alfoitl, writes interestingly of his 
is people and their neigh- 
.ntawattomieT Unable as 
i; a school among his own 
people, he h>s taught in the latter 
tribe, and we believe will do good work 
wherever he is. His letter, written in 
a neat, clear hand, we give without any 
alteration: 

■• Wagoza, I. T.. April ;. 1883. 
Jfy D. ar Frknii 

Your kind letter of February 27th has 
reached" me sometime ago, and I am very 
sorry to have been so long in answering it. 
' I have just come back from home to resume 
mv duties here again as teacher, and I can 
now write. I must tell vou first that there 
has been excited times with us during the 
cast week in which the Shawnecs and the 
Pottowatomies had a joined councd at 
Shawneetown to settle, before Special Agent 
Townsend the land question that had been 
in dispute 'so long among themselves. I be- 
ing sent for. closed my school for a few 
days and went to attend council, but not 
until I was sent for more than once As I 
said before, that I don't like to meddle with 
their controversies, of course I am always glad 
to help mv people in any way. but this was 
exceptionally critical. There was ill feeling 
existing as 1 said before, between the two 
tribes, arising from the fact that the Potto- 
watomies are going to take up land among 
the Shawnecs. which they had perfect right 
to do so. while the latter (Shawnees) pro- 
tested and would not have them mingling 
among them. The Pottowatomies being in 



WOMAN— PREACHER AND CAR- 
PENTER. 

Perhaps " woman's sphere " is in the 
work that lies right around her to be 
done, especially if she is the only one 
who can do it. Would not that state- 
ment unite all discussers of the sub- 
ject ? But this is the work one young 
woman found laid out for her : 

" I started Sunday School yesterday, 43 
present: most of them young men and wo- 
men, a few parents, not many chlldrtn. I 
was agreeably surprised to find htteen mat 
could read very well in the New Testament 
mostly young men. I read the lesson and 
cave all the explanation I possibly could 1 
never saw people so delighted. After school 
was out, they crowded up to me, catch. ng 
hoid of mv hand, expressing great joy and 
gratitude. Some said. •■ I thought we were 
having a good time last summer when we 
camjihere and tried to have Sunday School 
with our spellers and readers, but no one 
was able to pronounce the hard words or 
give any explanation, but now we have a 
grand Sunday School.' You can imagine 
how happy I feel to be working where I am 
doing good to such people. One old man 
— j me last night, and told 
is explaining the chapter 
.hearing a good sermon 
— preaching hut 



FROM A CIRCUIT PREACHER. 

A Hampton graduate who came to 
the School a few years ago, accompa- 
nied by his wife, who generously gave 
her work to help her husband through 
■the studies that would better qualify 
him for his work as a preacher, writes 
thus of his present field of labor. He 
gives, like Dr. Tucker, the dark side of 
the Southern picture, which has its 
heavy shadows and its high lights: 

"There is an extensive field ol labor 
among the churches : but the people are 
very poor, and the worst of all is, they arc 
unwilling to do what they are able to do to- 
wards the Gospel to keep it among them. 

I have visited churches in (our counties in 
Virginia during last fall and winter, and 
walked over one hundred miles during the 
months of November and December, 108-. 
going to and (rom churches in these coun- 



I Spent the first night at Deacon John Smi- 
ley's. two and a half miles from the church, 
through the primeval forest. A little over 
half way, one is a mile from any residence, 
and the woods are so dense that you cannot 
twenty rods in any direction. The next 

rning (Sunday) I started for the church 

and got lost in the woods, and it was a very 
anxious time with me. but after a while 1 
struck the right path and reached the church. 

Rev Dana Sherrill of Savannah, and Rev. 
Floyd Snelson of Snclsonville. came out and 
introduced me to the people. After giving 
them a twenty minutes talk on " the begin- 
ning." we had a grand hand-shaking, and then 
had a meeting of the officers to talk over the 
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once a month, and then several miles olt, so 
that those who have no way to ride only get 
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j church two 
pose there ar 
heard a sermL 
large school next Sund 
... all I can. with the help 
mcnts-of large print and sacred songs 
Gospel Hymns are what we need Th 
have no hymn-books or Bibles. They a 
hungry and thirsty for the gospel. 

I got a hammer and nails and some pine 
slabs last Saturday, and made my room 
tighter. You may imagine I handled them 
awkwardly, which I will not deny, but I stop- 
ped the cracks, and then pasted up all the 
paper I could get; so my room is a great 
deal more comfortable. We can ,t tell what we 
can do till we try. J mean to get 
glass windows next. I 



ie counties arc most of 
a w society, and the public 
are of very little avail. When a girl 
becomes able to write his or her 
icy are said to be educated, and an 
attempt to show them their need of more, 
meets the answer, 'I know as mui 11 *. . . 
one else about here. None of the preacners 
round here can teach me anything 1 he) 
don't know any more than 1 do. Ana any 
attempt at reformation among ihc 
with telling how they ' used to do. 
schools do poor work up here in tl 
tains. The pay is small, the teat 
behind, the parents are unkind and 
ful towards the teacher and school 
I have charge of a little church a 



During the three weeks 
..ere the people have been very kind to me. 
They are of the progressive sort : not edu- 
cated, but what is almost as good, willing and 
anxious to learn. The schools in this State 
arc continued but three months in the year, 
and that in the very hottest part— July. Au- 
gust and September. ' I am expected to teach 
here as well as to attend to other duties, but 
hardly think it wise to do so this summer as 
it is so warm, and 1 am not acclimated. On 
Monday, May 14th, the thermometer stood 
at 90° in the shade from 10 a. m.. till 5:30 p. 
m. I have to do my work now from 4 to 10 a. 
nd from 6 to 10 o'clock, p. m.. and keep 



in the heat of the day, and summer has 
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among mem. x i«- i 
favor of civilization and 
in it than the others. I acted as interpreter 
for their interpreter was deficient in both 
Shawnee and English languages, and Agent 
Townsend explained to them the " Act ot 
Congress." which gives them right to select 
land within the "30 m' les «l u:lrc (where 
they now \\ve).firm>iM. they take allotments. 
But this was just what they didn't want. 
Thev preferred holding their land in ,w« /«<>«, 
which was against the policy of the Govern- 
ment. No one can realize but ourselves 
how hard we worked to make them under- 
stand that it was their interest, their good, to 
accept the land as it was proposed to them 
But our work was a failure. They finally 
rejected it entirely, and decided to move oil 
the " 30 miles square " in the course of time 
to a place where they will be at any time 
liable to be driven off as intruders, and thus 
remain all their lives without lands. Ihis, 
perhaps, was the last opportunity that they 
would ever have to secure land, and they 
did not know that they were injuring them- 
selves for not accepting what was proposed 
to them. Itwasthcirown superstitious ideas 
which caused them to be so mulish. 

I have been so busy, and most of the time 
I was on my feet, and I am glad now to.find 
myself again at my post, with my dear school 
children Having had sufficient rest from 
their books, they are cheerfully looking for- 
ward to the close of the school work for 
another rest, they arc studying hard again. 
I read to them from the stones of the Bible, 
the book you gave me, every morning be- 
fore hearing classes, and keep up review. 
' They answer my questions as well as 1 can 
wish them. It was a great help to me, too 
One of my scholars was taken away and 
sent to White's Institute, Indiana, to pursue 
her studies there. We all missed her. She 
was a good girl. 

I think we have enough Bibles and Testa- 
ments that we can use. but while I am thank- 
ful to the Secretary of the Bible House for 
them, I ask if he would not as soon give us 
"song books" as he would the Bibles. They 
would be thankfully received, for we could 
not get them. We prefer the "Gospel 
Hymns," Nos. 1, 2 and 3 combined. 

I have not heard from John Downing now 
for a long time, and I did not know whether 
he had decided to study for the ministry or 
not. The last time I heard about him was 
that he was about to get married. I do not 
know how true this is. I am looking for a 
Litter from him every mail. ' 
m Please excuse poor writing. I close, yours 
sincerely. A 



. have the best room 
1 the house, and when I used to try to 
rite by lamp-light, the wind sometimes 
lew so 'strong through the room that 1 ex- 
pected the lamp to be blown out every- mo- 
" ould put my hand through the 
floor in a dozen places. The one window 
has no glass and a shutter of .pine slabs, so 1 
am compelled to open it or the door to have 
light in the day time to read or write. It is 
the same with the school house, some 
davs it was very cold, but I had to keep the 
windows raised' to give light, and that made 
us all tremble with cold. I can hardly be- 
lieve that I am in Co., Virginia. The 

people never had a school in this neighbor- 
hood before. A very few of the children 
have been to school a little, by walkingcight 
miles a day. There is not a desk or black- 



,herc in Virginia 
here. I shall not 
of my people. I 
itv five vou to see all their needs. They 
•e unable to read a paper, or any thing but 
school hook, or here and there in places 
,■ the New Testament. Neither teache s 
3 r parents will subscribe for a paper or buy 
book. This is a hard place up here. 110 
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lffered greatly this winter, 
valk nearly three weeks, an 
,[ the use of my hands for a 
and. more, but am better now. 

My best respects to all concerned 
Hampton. .1 

Yours ever gratefully. 



lope to get them into taking lip active part 
11 this service. They seem to appreciate it 
greatly, as they get together in little groups 
and talk it over afterwards, but they are very 
backward about " speakin' in mectin'." We 
use the chapter for the International, lesson 
' ' service. 

dso have a prayer-meetinjV 011 Thurs- 
cning. The people arieijd meetings 
id promptly, and advert attentive. 
. " old-timeism/' amongst them 
ship. Tftyy do n<5t chant their 
•men another is ; pray- 
but pray, and sit and 
listen like civilized people! Twice our meet- 
ither thinly attended, the crowd 



board in the school 

bucket. The trustees say they can t lurnisn 
anything but the teacher; they promise to 
pay me. and say the parents must furnish 
everything else. 

I am glad to be here. I certainly believe 
God sent me. and with his help I am going 
to see bow much good I can do. I am go- 
ing to start a night school to-night (or those 
who can t come to day school. , 
I ask your prayers. u - 



The friends of Rev. Geo. C. Rowe, (or some 
years employed by Hampton Institute, in its 
printing office, and later in temperance work, 
-ill be glad to read the following letter from 
s new field, to which he was ordained a 
...inistcr just before he left Hampton, and 
where he is now laboring under the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association: 

Cypress Slash. McIn toSh'P, O.. Ga„ { 
May 15th 1883. t 
Editor Southern Workman : 
' After a pleasant jour/ley I arrived in Sa- 
vannah on April 26th, and reported to Rev. 
Dana Sherrill. Supt. of the A. M. A. work in 
Savannah and vicinity, at the Beach Insti- 
tute where I was kindly received and enter- 
tained. While in the city I met Miss Corne- 
lia Jackson of the class o( 82. who resides 
there, and who is teaching in one o( the city s 
traded schools. The next day. accompanied 

P n . I »f.~ CI. ....-ill 1 UNMtt T(, Stll'lsOn- 
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MAKING A Kill'. IN TO A FRIEND. 

A young man who was an industrious j 
worker among the flowers at Hampton, 
and now finds still more pleasure in 
training the "little human plants," as 
Me says, writes: 

•■ I have been depending upon my friends 
for reading matter since I have been here. 
The postmaster has been very kind about 
letting me look over papers, and sometimes 
gives me one. The colored minister has a 
nice library! to which he makes me welcome. 

At the beginning of my school term the 
newly-littcd up. weather-boarded building 
was threatened to be fired by some of the 
poorer class of whites who were opposed to 
it The one who was believed to be the 
leader I came in contact with daily, going to 
and returning from school. At first he 
didn't seem to care to speak to me. How- 
ever, I alw-ays spoke to him as a gentleman 
and now he seems to think a deal of me, and 
not only he, but his family. 1 am the hrst 
to teach in this district, therefore I have to 
work under disadvantages. Do not forget 
me. who sometimes feel working in the 
corner of the world-that I am in a place 
cut off from divine blessing. I am the same 
boy who used to care for the flowers at 
Hampton, only I desire more to. do Gods 

wHL * „ , r „ 

' Truly yours, C. 



graaca scuuui:,. — -r- — 

by Rev and Mrs. Sherrill. I went to Snelson 
villc the scat of the Dorchester Institute, a 
school supported by the American Mission- 
ary Asssociation. presided over by Misses 
Kinney and Gibson, where (or two days I re- 
ained the guest of Rev. Floyd Snelson, a 
markable colored Congregational minister, 
ie who has done much towards establishing 
id furthering the Congregational work in 
Georgia. > . 

On the 2Sth ult. we started (rom Snelson- 
ille via Mcintosh for Cypress Slash, twelve 
nilcs distant. The journey was a novel one. 
For five miles nothing but woods, with now 
and then a log cabin away back (rom the 
road among the trees. Then we came to a 
place called Flcmington, with a church, two 
houses and a gravc-yard : further on, three 
or (our more houses, and then a repetition oi 
the scenery (rom Mcintosh to Flemington. 
We arrived at the Slash about 4 o'clock, p. 
m and drew up before the church, an un- 
painted building about as large as the main 
part of Bethcsda chapel, capable of seating 
between three and four hundred people, 
though at a first glance it appears much larg- 
er It is unfinished inside. The " parsonage, 
about six rods from the church, is a log cabin 
of two rooms, formerly used as the church, 
with atwo-storyadditionononeend. There 
are three large fire-places. The house is un- 
finished inside, and I have made application 
for immediate repairs. It depends greatly 
' r! , suitable repairs whether I bring my faul- 
ty here or not. -j 



they have 
them, the 
old broth 
and I like , 

time, and they oughtVnot to be 
around and wait on the sldsvones. Our other 
pastor always used to wait till the crowd 
came. I likes the idea of working by timp. 
Begin on time and let out on time." / 

At our church meeting last Thursday ^ve- 
iling, the subject of fencing the church prop- 
erty was brought up. Although the church 
has been organized for more than four years 
there is no fence around the church or " par- 
sonage." nor a shrub or tree in front. They 
did not think it was necessary, but they were 
convinced before the meeting was over that 
it was necessary, and Si 2 were subscribed— 
part paid down— for that object at once, be- 
i sides a quantity of material. They have 
I begun to haul the material already., and we 
have a number of holes dug (or trees, which 
we shall set out as soon as a rainy day comes. 
It is late to set out trees. 1 know^till there 
is a chance of their living, and/if they live 

shall have gained one season; if they die 

c arc plenty more— the woods are full. 

• st have a bell. also, and more light 

lurch, for there are bulthlcc lamps 
and when we have a meeting in 
ng it is-difficult to tell who is in the 
nd. just as soon as possible, the 
mst be finished inside and painted. 
Bro. Roberts said: " Well. I was just simple 
enough to think that we were doing preity 
well, and here Bro. Rowe comes and-shows 
us we hain't done nothing." \ / 

to do what is required— what otfcht to be 
done now— will require more than these peo- 
ple can do ; but i: anyone will meet them 
half way in their efforts to help themselves, 
it can be done. It is a pleasant field 
plenty to do, and I like it. 

Yours respectfully. 

"-7. C. Rowe. 
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Horsfofd's Acid Phdsphate t 
For Women and children 
Dr. Jos. Holt. New Orleans. La., saysi'T/ 
have frequently found it of excellent service ill 
cases of debility, loss of appetite, and in B»n^ 
valcscence from incxhaustive illness, and par- 
ticularly of service in treatment of women and 
children" 
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Work given ot 

(make an offer by which you Ca*> .. vj — « 
at your home. Men. Women. Boyi or GlrU c_ 
H.C. WILKINSON* CO.. .os and 1,7 Fullon Slreef 



[July, 1883. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 
(Original version.) 
.cs.-tud palaces though we may roam, 
j humble, there's no place like Home, 
ofiallo 



(Like ihc love of a mother, 
Snrpas-isintf all other). 
:k through inc world, is ne'er met with t 



spell in the shade 



Give mcthcin! wuh :nn ;>.■<.■ i-nrc'il carer than all ! 
The joys of the pal.ico through whic h 1 roam 
Only^ »WCll my heart^ank'uislt— there 1 no plate 

hotJe, sweet home. 

[As revised by the author (date not known.) ] 
■Mid pleasure* and pal.ae> though we may roam 
He it ever m> humble, there s no place like Home ! 
\ , !Lirmtr>. : n ihr sky seems In hallow U -*" 
:k through ■'- 

Home.H 
There's n 
There's r, 

An exile from home, splcnd 



my l-.wiy ihauhtu! c'.t.^c a-.nn . 

that came at my call- 
peace of mind, dearer than all ! 



n t-ive me my U.wiy ihatclu'd ■ 
The Wrds.sinalnK Bayly, chaic 
Give mc them" -and the peace 



Vet. tho' 1 
An.i both". 



r like Home '. 
dike Home I" 

fate can bestow ; 

■d with many a w<«- ! 



a place like Hoir 
o place like Horn 



The original manuscript of " Home. Sweet 
Home " is now in the possession of an old 
lady of Athens. Ga., to whom Payne was 
strongly attached. The words, as first 
written, are all interlined, with here and 
there an expression of endearment to the 
lady mentioned. 



A Horse-back Trip Through Tide- 
water Virginia. 

By REV. H. B. FRISSELL, 
A visit from the wife of one of our most 
efficient county superintendents, giving us 
incidents of the work among Hampton grad- 
uates in Norfolk, has made the Principal and 
teachers in the Normal School feel that they 
ought to know more of what was done by 
those who had gone out from the School, 
and to place themselves in more direct com- 
munication with the members. Various plans 
were proposed— trips by carriage, by boat, 
by the cars, were suggested. As a conse- 
quence of these deliberations, one bright 
March afternoon I drew my saddlebags out 
of a corner, filled them with some of the ne- 
cessaries of civilized life, rolled up my blanket, 
mounted my horse and cantered away to 
visit schools, with a letter of introduction 
from General Armstrong to the county su- 
perintendents, and without a very definite 
knowledge of where I was going :/but with 
the general idea of seeing our graduates in 
Southampton county, Va. I took the road 

« to Newport News, and. after waiting for two 
hours, led my horse on board the Accomac 
and we steamed out. into the James. When 

-we rose from supper the captain told us that 
WC {were entering the mouth of Pagan creek. 
Although it was now quite dark, he skilfully 
guided the boat along the winding channel, 
taking his course frofri lamps placed in the 
windows of houses on the shore. 

To one who has lived for any length of 
time in Hampton, and has been deluded into 
expecting to find some rise in the ground at 
Fox Hill or Sugar Hill, one of the striking 
things about Smithfield is the real hill which 
one meets on getting off the boat and pursu- 
ing his way up the street. A street lamp 
with a hand pointing- up a beautiful avenue 
of trees shows that one of the old Virginia 
mansions has devoted itself to entertaining 
strangers. " You're a sellin' apple trees, ain't 
you ? said the boy who issued forth from 
the front door to take my horse. Truth com- 
pelled mc to answer in the negative. " There 
was a man 'round here sellin' apple-trees, 
and 1 reckoned as how you was him," said 
the boy. The sound of the violin greeted 
my ear as I entered the great, generous hall 
of the old house and proceeded to the main 
room. I found young men and maidens en- 
gaged in|a dance, while the guests sat around 
the sides before the large fire-place. The 
hospitable host, an old resident, told me of 
the town, of its noted hams, well-known in 
London, of its pea-nut factory where the nut 
is polished so as to obtain a higher price in 
"market. He told me that pea-nuts were 
shipped from Smithfield to all parts of the 



world. The evening was passed in an inter- 
esting; talk with the rector of the Episcopal 
church who, being a grandson of Bishop 
Meade the historian, had much of interest to 
tell of the history of the place, and of the old 
St. Luke's church — next in age I "believe to 
the one in Jamestown. 

I sallied forth the next moijning to visit 
the former county superintendent of schools, 
who bore the usual testimony to\he work of 
Hampton graduates of the Isle of Wight 
county.. He directed me to the colored 
school in the lower end of the town. There, 
in the old ship-yard, in rather an unpromis- 
ing building, I found thirty-five children clus- 
tering around the stove, and one of the grad- 
uatesof Hampton Institute trying to classify 
them. The school had only commenced the 
(lay before. March 7th. and there had been 
no colored free schools in Smithfield since 
July of the preceding year. I met colored 
children going to a private school in the 
place, and there was an air of being well-to- 
do about the 'people I met. I stopped one 
colored mar 
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his own place and had two li 
free from debt. "His word i 
money," said a white man of wh 
in regard to him. 

The pea-nut crop has been v 
in this county during the last 
years. "We might make our fortu 
if we w 
farmer 

trouble is," he continued, " we go to fox-hunts 
and parties all through lire winter, and don't 
do any work on the land." In answer to a 
question as to the colored people of the 
county, he said, "We've made a mistake in 
this county; we've let the Negroes get the 
land, and now we can't get them for help." 
" There are three classes of Negroes." he said. 
" The best have land of their own. We can't 
get them to work for us at all. The next class 
are those who hire land, and we can't get 
them much. The onry ones we can get are 
the shiftless ones who don't lay up anything 
and wont work longat a time." I asked him 
as to the German help brought on to some 
of the farms of the neighborhood. " Other 
people may get along with 'em, but I don't 
want any," he answered. He spoke with pride 
of a colored school near by, taught by a young 
woman who went through the Junior year at 
Hampton. " You'll find a right good school 
down there I reckon," he said, as I rode away. 

In a colored Baptist church down in the 
pine woods, I found a slight built woman 
with a school of thirty children about her. 
She had not learned the latest methods of 
teaching, but it was evident those children 
loved her and that she was having, as the 
white man with whom I staid that night said. 
" a very* civ ilizing effect " upon them. I heard 

colored ; they bore the same testimony to the 
influence she exerted, not only during the 
week but on the Sabbath, on both children 
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last time as he was the first, 1 
plimentary remark in regard t 

I found both the colored school-houses, 
near Zuni. erected by colored men on their 
own land. "I 'ain't got no chill'en. but 1 
thought as how 'twas the best thing I could 
do for the colored folks," said one of them to 
me. In one of these school-houses, taught 
by a graduate from Hampton, I saw as good 
work done as I have ever seen in any school. 
The building was made of rough timber, and 
the wind came in through the spaces between 
the boards so that the children had to cluster 
around the great open fireplace to keep warm. 
It was oil in the woods, and one could but 
wonder, where the children came from, yet I 
found such perfect order, such interest in 
their work that, during recitations, the schol- 
ars- did'not even look at mc although' the 
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I heard a child of s 



had attended school only live months, taught 
by the worst methods, read with *ease and 
perfect distinctness. I heard children often 
perform feats in mental-arithmetic in which I 
found it hard to follow. Number was 
taught according to the most approved 
Quincy method. The class m spelling ap- 
peared with their slates and wrote the words 
as they spelled them.. The class in geogra- 
phy showed much general intelligence. The 
teacher had no book, and asked such ques- 
tions as these : " What sort of clothes do the 
people of the north frigid zone wear ? What 
sort of houses do they live in ? Why?" This 
was a sample of what I saw in many of the 
schools visited. ) 

I went to the house where the teacher 
lodged, and found a very r^cpectable, thrifty 
family, with a farm free from debt and under 
cultivation. Before I rose in the morning 
the man and his wife, were in the field at 



work, and had been there, I was told, for an 
hour. The school-house which I visited had 
been built by this man. The white farmer 
with whom I took dinner spoke well of the 
graduates. Referring to one of them who 
taught in the district he said : " She has 
promised to come and show my wifc^ how 
they iron shirts at Hampton." 

Near by I found a school formerly taught 
by two graduates, but now left to the care of 
one, with sixty children on the roll and over 
fifty in attendance. The room was small and 
the' scholars closely seated. The teacher was 
labormgjunder difficulties, but doing well. 

I found that there had been no colored 
school at Jamestown for four years previous 
to this spring. One of our graduates had 
starttd one with thirty scholars. In another 
district, owing to the failure of the proper 
authorities to supply a stove, the children 
were gathered in the teacher's own bedroom 
where there was an open tTrc-place. 
I spent the nigh' 
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plantation house and talked about the 
dition of the colored people. I asked him 
about a certain white man in the neighbor- 
hood who had been reported to mc as hard 
in his dealings with the colored people, tak- 
ing liens on their crops and allowing them 
little chance to rise. " No," he said. •• the 
trouble's with the people themselves. They 
trade all they can, and use up every dollar of 
credit they can get." His picture of the col- 
ored people in that region was not hopeful. 
They own few farms of their own. and arc 
spending too much in drink. He is doing 
well himself, re-renting enough land to pay 
his own rent on the whole place. " I try to 
teach the colored folks to do better," he said, 
"but they don't believe me." The Normal 
ght 
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lot compare favorably with 
ire were other crops. 
' afternoon, after losing my 
lies, I came to a little school-, 
iddle of a swamp, fully three- 
mile from the main road. 
:ar slavery times," said a col- 
ored man, "and we used to have our 'sulfa- 
tions there." The swamp , was filled with 
water, and I understood what one of the 
speakers in the school-house meant when he 
spoke of the children being "water bound." 
I wondered if they were ever in any other 
condition, as I urged my horse through the 
deep pools. The building was filled with 
children and their parents who had come to 
attend the closing exercises. Recitations, 
dialogues, and tableaux, made a very inter- 
esting exhibition. Then the parents rose, 
one by one, to bear witness to the work the 
school had done and their sorrow at losing 
their teacher. "Why," said one of them, 
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1 to 



he meant. 

I was very fortunate in having an oppor- 
tunity to spend Sunday with a very intelli- 
gent Southern man who had thought and 
studied much upon the relations of the two 
races. He looked with interest, though with 
something of suspicion, at tho- educational 
work done among the colored* people. He 
said the graduates through the county bore 
the best character for purity of life. I met a 
most earnest worker in the colored Baptist 
minister at Franklin. His praises were 
sounded all through the county by those 
strivingto raise the standard among 
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others trying*" for* tlilfsan 
ily to be regretted that the 
of that character. In mat 
y had preaching once in livcTl 
' nost all the Bible instruction 
e Hampton graduates. 
: Suffolk schools completed 
returned to Hampton with a 
than ever before of the needs 
of those who arc going forth 



Correspondence. 

Fort Sully. Dakota Territory, ) 
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Editor Southern Workman 
Your May number Is before 
much gratified with the publ 
letter, and the kindly spirit of your editorial 
remarks. 

There is a„curious and rather amusing 
typographical error under the first heading 
of my letter. I spoke of the " unaccountable 
freaks of nervousness" common to all animal 
life, and said that these were called " stam- 
pedes in plains' vernacular "—that is, that 
we who live on the plains have borrowed 
from the Spanish a word to designate the 
cause and effect of nervousness on a crowd 
of animals. The typo has made it read, 
"stupidity in plain vernacular." The typo 
has the best of it, for however unwittingly, 

i 



he is'correct— stampede is sheer stupidity. 

For the benefit of those of your readers 
who have never seen or heard of a " stam- 
pede." I give you an extract from my work, 
" The Plains of the Great West," published 
in 1877, by Putnam's Sons, but now out of 
print. 

" A stampede may be caused intentionally 
either by Indians or white thieves, or it may 
come from any accidental and unforeseen 
cause, which, frightening badly one or more 
horses, causes them to plunge and snort, 
' 'ng the fright to others and 



othe 

A stampede among horses 
what a panic is among men. It 
porary ascendancy of an unrci 
during which the instinct of 
vation seems to usurp the fur 
other qualities. Nothing is mc 
and selfish than a panic. A cr 
theatre, the falling of a bi 
ling of a church, is si 
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ling fear, 
If-prcser- 
u notions of all 

cry of fire in a 
f plastering in 
change 



the orderly, well-behaved people into 
crowd of unreasoning brutes, who, forgetful 
of every obligation of manhood or duty, 
rush blindly to the door, crushing even their 
own wives and children in the madness, each 
of his own individual selfishness. 

F.vcn highly disciplined soldiers— men 
who face death as lightly and carelessly as 
they turn a partner in the dance -men whose 
courage is so much a matter of habit that 
the feeling of fear is forgotten, tf ever 
known— may become a blind, headlong, ter- 
rified mob. with no more sense or reason 
than if striken with madness. All animals 
and birds seem liable at times to be afflicted 
with thiskialady ; and we have reason to 
modify ouT self-glorification of our immense 
superiority over the brute creation when we 
reflect that one moment of causeless panic 
-"T vaunted position "just 
to the level of the poor 
~ flight dashes 'its life 
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below 

quail 



from 1 
angels, 
in sensele 
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its most timid 
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It should always be remembered thai the 
sivptibility of the horse to the force of ex- 
iple, to all external influences, is so great 
at no herd is ever to be regarded as more 
Idest, or more brjurtj than 

ol a considcraWe^herd is 

ly serious from the probabj* resultant 

loss of animals, but as a paWbfc antfcimmi- 
ncnt danger. When just fiirjy getting un- 
der the influence of the panicjthe herd will 
likely circle round or through flic camp. In 
the headlong rush each animal appears to 
be perfectly blind to any or all consequences. 
Crowded together in comntfct mass, and 
moving at top speed, the fojfcc is almost ir- 
resistible. Tents are throwjn down and de- 
molished ; wagons overturned and broken : 
and a man caught by the stream would be 
trampled in a moment to an^inrecogniza- 
ble pulp. Fortunately the front>as a rule, 
is narrow, and can be avoided by care, quick- 
ness and presence of mind." 
A "stampede" is undoubted "stupidity." 
Yours very truly, 

Richard I. Dodge. 
Col. 1 r tli Infantry. 
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Chickens and Eggs. 

Many farmers say that raising chickens is 
all luck, but it is management, interest and 
caring for them and doing the ri'du thinff at 
the right time. * ?F 

Where the hens have a good run, as is 
generally the case on the farm, they cost lit- 
tle to keep during the summer, and supply 
many a good morsel, hence it is often jrtken 
as a matter of course ; but let the eggs and 
chickens used for one vear in a country 
home be accounted for strictlv and one is as- 
ished at the quantity. Very- often trfc 
ner's family is dependent upon his pork 
or beef barrel for meat, and the farmer's 
wife is troubled how to cook the meat so 
that there may be variety. Here is where 
eggs and chickens come in to supply dishes ' 
good enough for any laboring man. and they 
may be quickly prepared for the table,- cveiy"" 
when the housekeeper is quite busy or tirekK 



A few slices of salt pork or bacon are cut 
.and put over the fire in the spider or frying- 
pan, and in a few moments are cooked. 
Then the meat is removed and a few eggs 
are broken into the fat, while hot, and soft 
cooked; the meat is cut into half-inch 
squares, the eggs laid over, and the whole 
poached together in a suitable dish. (This 
looks as appetizing as it realms to the si- 
borer. L 

Another way is to stew the chickens with 
a generous piece of salt pork, both the 
chicken and the pork being improved to the 
taste. Other modes of • preparing dishes 
from these materials will suggest thentsclves, 
to every housewife. Then what would coun-~ 
try farm life be without the old-fashioned 
chicken pie ? When on a visit, city and vil- 
lage cousins little realize the straits to which 
country housekeepers are put— no , market 
or butcher near at hand, but only stores of 
home production to draw$. f 
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Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 

The number for July abound* with moat iDterestinu 
and inatructiTo reading. "Tho Longest Span in the 
World," by A. V. Abbot, hat fourteen illustrations of 



the Broolyn Bridge, of which full details 
Cornelius Mathews contributes "ThePoet of Horn 

John Howard I'ayne;" thla number also contains 
npubllshed story and poem by Payne. There i 



, by Marc Valletta, of peculiar Interest, 

with Illustration of the "Strange Funeral Kites" In dif- 
ferent countries. There are stories and sketches by 
Oscanyao, N. Robinson, etc.; several charming poems, 
and a miscellany of a varied and pleasing character. 

The great serlal'The Beautiful Countess of Uairvillo" 
is continued, "wistsr qdakters" is the title of the 
colored frontspiece. Twenty-fire cents a copy, $3 a 
year, postpaid. Address Mas. Fr ask Lxslib, Publisher, 



S and 57 Parle Place, New York. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
In Sick Headache. 
DR. N S. READ, Chicago, says: "I think 
it is a remedy of the highest value in many 
forms of mental and nervous exhaustion, at- 
tended by sick headache, dyspepsia and dim- 
inished vitality. ^ 



THE HIG E I A HOTEL, 



An Extraordinary Offer. 



i willing to work 



work 'can make 
from U $lM^!o iMO^a month clear, "working for us in a 
pleasant and permanent business. The amount our 

^W^S."^!. Elehaal.ls from SMO 
to ID 00 One agent In Pennsylvania sold ,?2 In two 
days and cleared JM.0O. An agent In New York 
™JaZ 145 00 in one day Any man with energy 
Sotuthto work af5.ll day. andwlll do tola durlu* 
fr?e year make from .1.000 to JU.0O0 a MT.*" 
b 'want one man in each county, and to him wiU 
SvTthe exclusive Bale a. lone aa he continues to 
£'n,Vr,ilihrullv for ua. There (t no competition, and 
Solh'n! like ™' invention made. 1-arlie. having 
from SiOOO to $1000 to Invest, can obtain a General A- 
ieicv tor ten counties or a slate. Anyone can make 
an lnVeatraent of Iron, •» to »1 000 without the least 
risk or loss, as our Circulars will ahow that those In- 
v^tinViacari after a 30 day. trial relurn the goods 
V££i tVusTn.l K et their money back, if they do not 
S .l Sit tlll). They show that a Uencnil Agent 
She wll take ten counties and invest I21B 09 can af ; 
ter a trial of » clays return all goods unsold to u«, mid 
nave money returned lo them il they fall to c.ear at 

!S^y'°to^^ho^%ot"W^^i« 
peraonul atlention-suclican employ sub-agents 




"OH.T, V-a. . 

Situated one hundred yards from Fort Monro », at the confluence of the 
Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, being the tirnt point of land lying 
westward between the Capes of Virginia, about fifteen inilea north of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all passenger steamers running to and fronrthose 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with the U.S. .Mails, landing 
only twenty rods from the Hotel, which is substantially built and com- 
fortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic passenger elevators, gas and 
electric bells or Creighlo-i's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water; rooms 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and closets on every floor, with the most per- 
fect system of drainage of any Hotel or any public building in the country. 
As a resort for the pleasureBeekor,iuvalid,or resti ngplace for tourists on their 
way to Florida or the North, this house, with accomodations for about 1 ,000 
guests presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather ov. 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
3b500 square feet encircling the house on all sides) encased in glass, en- 
abling the most delicata) invalid to enjoy the sunsliine and fine water view 
without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is unequalled for salubrity. Malarial fevere being absolutely unknown. 
The record of the Meleorlogical Observatory for the past ten years show 
-i average temperature of 60 deg., 74 deg., 76 deg. in summer; 70 deg., 



59 deg., -10. 

52 deg.. (13 deg, for spring, ine 
peralure being especially adapted 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
buaineeaj I am on hand at all times to furnish. 

PURE PAINTS ID 011$ 



A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

J0HHS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLOR8. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cutfree of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to. 

Thanking the Public for their generous patronage, 
toe past. 1 shall still eudeavor Dy strict attention to 
-less, and low prices, to c— " 
.1 Call on 



44 deg., 



ul Jo d 



iutTeavini" home-making a large amount yearly out 
fo a very M.lall Investment. \V e are not paving aa a- 

iMbuntntt* will receive our large descriptive clrco, 
l"" s „d extraordinary offer by enclosing a three 
oon-Vlamu wUb their address. The drat 1.. comply 
with our terms will secure the county or counties 
they may wish to work . Address. 

Raxais MaaerAcrnaiso Co. 
18 Smlthfleld St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Horsford Almanac and Cook 
Book 

mailed free on application to the Kumford 



DAMON &PEETS, 



44 Beekman 
| Street. N.Y. 

dealers in Ty^e, Presses, Pnper Cutters, and all 
kinds of Printing Materials, both New and 
Second-hand. A corrected list of prices is- 
sued weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genome ba rga i ns ) will be 
mailed free on application. 

We can furnish an yt hing from » Bodkin to 
» Cylinder Frew. ' 



not, life is sweeping by. 



o and dare before 
nd sublime 
906 a week 



everything. M»ny wo making fortune*, 
lice as much u men, and boy» and girls 
at pay. Header, If you want business at 



ulsh you 
Indies ma! 

make great pay. Header, If you wai 
which you can make great pay all tho t 
particulars to H. Halu-tt & Co., Poi 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-and- - 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE, 
5-84. Horfolk, Va. 



a always ou the lookout for chanc 



1 people 

- *- 'icreaw ineir uaruiujcn, nun m umo 
i wealthy: those who do not Improve 

.pportuBittes remain In poverty. We 

oflera gruat chance to moke money. Wewantmany 
men, women, boys and girls to work for us right In 
thpir own localities. Any one can do the work prop- 
erty from the first start. The business will pav more 
ss — i ten times ordinary wages. Expensl 



monej rapidly. You can devote your whole 
the work, or only your Bpare moments. Ful 
matlon and all that Is needed sent free. Address 
STiKBOH ,t Co,, Portland, Maine 



Full lnfor- 



$5to$20rdd 



Samples worth S3 free 
H — " — J , Maine 



d dress Stimsok & Co., Portland, 



that class ^hoseiy. tbj 
of the .South and cool Bummers of the North, For aleepl' 
vousness, tile delicious tonic of the pure ocean (l i r and the lullaby of the 
ocean rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 

room windows, are most healthful soporifices of the Hygeia. 
For further information address, 

r — S4. H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



R1T1R & NAHM, 

22 Light Street, 

baltimoue, m<j„ 

dealers in 

i rought Iron Pipe 

* FOE STEAM, WAT2R and GAS. 
GUM AND LEATHER BELT1NG- 

OTJM PACKING, LACE LEATHEF, 
LAED and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
fob Piucii List. 

REUTER & MALL0RY, 

22 LIGHT ST., • 
baliimore, m 





Cure e««r«nt«e<J or Htonoj RafundecJ 

QUICK-SURE-PAINLESS. 
Weideman's Golden Remedies. 
For Corns, Bunions and' Bores of All Kinds. 

By Mail - : - ?5 cts- 

'sold hy H. C. WHITING, Druggist Hampton, Va. 
U. M. WEIDEMAN, Nat. Boldiers Home Uuniptou, Va. 



WHENEVER VOU WANT ANY 

DRY QOODS, 

WRITE FQIR SAMPLES TO 

Geo. H. C. Neal & Son. 

BALTIMORE Mo. 



JOB WORK, of every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office. 
Estimates made. Samples sent to any address. 



p^imm ^mim\ Qimn 

Patent, Steam-Cooked, Selected Grain. 

WHITE UTS, WHITE WHEAT. IfllEI FOOD MAIZE. 

2an bo prepared for the table In lea minutes. 

The Best and Cheapest Food 

FOR OLD AND YOUNC 

Be sure you get a6 C Brand 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
The Cereals Manufacturing Co.. 83 Murray St., 
New York City. 
Send for Circulars givlng'eertillcatea and 



Is ihl BEST BUILT, 
FINEST FINISHED, 
EASIEST RUNNING 
SINGERMACHINE ever offered the public 

wadfor'clr^'ur* »udV«llaiuiii»ir' d AXr«. * ""^ ° C 
OIIAKI.K.S A. W I ,S (■(), 



A TRIAL OF THE 



JI.F.S/ M„ R. > M„ and K T 



RUSTY MASON 



NEEDS THEM. 1 

SEPARATE RITUALS 

Or Each, in Cypher, with Key, Pocket 
FORM, MOROCCO AND GILT FOR $2.00. 
Other Books, Jewelry and Goods as per 
catalogue, address, 

masonic book agency, 
145 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 



Amusement and Entertainment. Send five 
three cent stamps for a copy of Prof. Samp- 
son's Gems Thoughts, Maxims and Quo- 
tations for Jolly People. Agents wanted. 



Normal School Steam Press, 
Box io. Hampton, Va. 



WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE 

SIX ESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 

ist — It is the easiest running press rrutcle, 
2nd— It is as Strong as any press made. 
£rd— It is the most Durable press made. 




repaid 



4th— It will do as good , wdrjc as any press 
made. 

5th— It will take less to keep it -in 

than any press made. 
6th— (Last but not least) It costs less than 

any first-class press made. 

ALL 8IZE PRESSES, TYPE, 
And PRINTERS' SUPPLIES 

Catalogue Free. 

J. F. W. DORM AN, 
21 GERMAN ST., 

BALTIMORE. 
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sv sta-v ■ . ........ 

■VI ilk the first faint dawn ■>' 

She comes lo the rock-bound shore. 
For the fierce, wild rage ol .he sea i» pas'. 

And .he dark. dark night i« o'er. 
With the glow of the crimson sunrise 

The tears in her eyes are dried. 
For she sec the sail o( her lather's boat. 

And over the distance wide 
Her heart a welcome is sending. 

Making her glad eyes bright : 
"Thank ood!" she thinks, "that he comes 

From IDC dangers of the night!" 
Oh. wild was the cruel tempest. 

And loud was the angry roar 
01 the midnight storm and the giant waves 

As they lashed the lonely shore. 
And timid the heart ol the maiden 

Who watched the long hours away. 
And thought ol the lives that must e en go n 

Ere the dawn of the coming day. 
"And oh. if thou come not, father!" 

She cried in her agony. 

"Nor joy nor Bl» onc, » =K n ' n '— ' 
Xor safely, shall be for me!" 



means to purchase a ca]f-a mule, if h.s 
neighbors are to be credited-wh.ch had 
multiplied (so they said) by allowing free 
quarters to any stray cattle, which no one 
was likely to claim, till he found himself in 
possession of a very large herd. This herd, 
though multiplying indefinitely, cost him 
very little. They fed on the common for 
which he paid no rent, the grass having been 
. ... -< „.. nn „.->!,, p lint the land 



and the rents of those lands, or the avails of 
their herds, or teaching for pay, or survey- 
ing, helped many who could not otherwise 
have supported their families in decency. 
However furtively these things were done, 
under the idea that they were in some sense 
a departure from strict missionary usage, 
they were done by many, if not most, of the 
missionaries : and some accumulated little 
which he paid no rent. m e 8™== ""j \^„Ts o eyes unaccustomed to piles of 
hitherto of little or no value. But .the £od fortunes to cy experience, and 

being unfenced and the cattle being allowed money. £ . wich ea 7 re luctance. 

to roam at their own sweet w, 1. made sad | many came into £ d what 

havoc of the little plantations of the natives kerned to them he 1c did computation of 
trampling their taro patches and eat.-, up se nied to them the ^ ^ for _ 

^on^ a rd\^refw^werfm:,unJdon funt were speedily lost by inexperience i, 
fine horses, but they paid little regard to the 

. . _f . Kiit their i-nilllOVt! 
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cth her fears. 

. stones on the spreading sail 



The Missionary Sugar Planter of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 



Th"- writ.-r of th:= pap 
he gives his own expert 
or that hi: does not give 
is only what might fn\v« 
most okl rcsitlents kn 



iies not say that 
in these pages, 
What he relates 
nrred, and what 
iften occurred 



in these Islands. Nor has he used even for 
purposes of illustration the case any indi- 
vidual but lias endeavored according to his 
ability to present fairly a subject which has 
been little understood by the outside world. 
He would fail in his' main design if the mis 
nonary character were eliminated from Ins 
work : that design being to record l ie strug- 
gles of those who, having completed the Spe- 
eilic work for which Ihcv came to the Islands 
were thrown by an act of the American Board 
on their own fesources. 

Tift year iSto will alwa.sbc memorable in 
the Hawaiian Islands as the crisis of great 
changes which had been many years in prep- 



une norses. um u»-) k" 1 " 

interest of any one but their employer who 
I paid them for the care of his interests in 
generous bits of beef whenever he slaugh- 
tered an animal. Men of influence were 
propitiated in the same way. so it happened 
that the common people who had received 
damage from his cattle could get merely 
nominal redress, sometimes not even that. 

Mr. M. had surrounded his cultivated land 
bv a fence, but it proved insufficient to turn 
unruly cattle who hatl -learned to relish the 
succulent plants of cultivation. 

At the time of which we speak the mind 
of Mr. M. was filled- with the present, the 
unpromising outlook over-rid.ng for the 
time the sure instinct which would eventu- 
ally work out a far different state of things, 
as well as the remembrance of the past. 1 hat 
desirable future .seemed to him in the iin- 
knowndistance almost impossible. " W ile, 
saitl he. " I don't see but we must pack u|. 
and get away from the islands as soon a- 
possihle. Here Antony's cattle have broken 
in and eaten up everything which we have 
labored so long and so hard to raise 

Well, but husband." said his worthy help- 
■t "cannot you get redress.- Suppose 
you go to Judge Keawc and have a stop 
put to such lawlessness.'' 

ludge Kcawe," said the husband "i 
J " . , ...:n t — u., 



tunes were speedily lost by inexperience 
investment. Any investment was uncertain 
in the crude state of business then existing. 
Needy chiefs would offer most absurd inter- 
est for the loan of money, but when the 
owner called it back it was not forth-coming, 
and the owner was lucky if he ever saw the 
principal again, without interest. The chiel 
had lands but could realize nothing from 
them, or they were already mortgaged, and 
the security offered for the use of money 
was worthless. How to realize ready money 
was the great desideratum with the lazy and 
unthinking. It was from this element that 
the system of advancing money on contracts 
came into use. " Jack " in port had squan- 
dered everything he had in riotous living, 
and he could not procure an outfit to go to 
se t ■!>■ tin unless a part of his wages for the 
prospective voyage was paid him in advance. 
Once on board ship and under the entire 
contiol of officers, lie was secure for the pay- 
ment Hut not so the landsman who wished 
to borrow in the same way. His advance 
secure il wasa question of adroitness on the 
of the lender whether he ever received 



... usually the old try-pots of whale shtps'-f 
in the apparatus for making sugar there was 
variety according to the means or skill of 
the owner. But improvement was the great 
watchword, as it still is, in sugar making ; 
and the passion for new improvements eats 
from the first, like a canker, into the profits, 
sweeping money and enterprise. The sugar 
produced was.varied in quality but mostly- 
poor It was drained in pots or boxes. Some 
is spread to dry by the sun. There 
assured market. £alifornia was not 
then open as it has since become, and the 
sugars were disposed of as they might be, a 
part in the home market. At times the de- 
mand was good and the price very tempting, 
especially after California began to call for 
our sugars. This stimulated production, 
capital began to flow in, improved machinery 
was imoorted. and improved methods of 
manufacture adopted. But as a rule the 
capital invested was sunk, and those who 
embarked in the business became bankrupt. 
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worltl required and effect 
have at last transformed I 
of the population till, wi 
central mountains, one ct 
himself in the same comi. 
ing navigator (Cook) found in a pure state 
of heathenism. Enterprises are now car- 
ried on successfully which would have been 
impossible a few years ago; not so much for 
waul of energy and capital as on account of 
the state of society, the outcome of the het- 
erogeneous mixture of the remnants of 
heathenism with the vices of civilization 
to.-rtl.-T with .inc pcrience in/judging of 
men resulting™ timidity and want of con- 
li 'eiice without which such enterprises are 
simply 'impossible. Hut the pioneers in the 
v nious enterprises which are transforming 
the country had a hard time of it. They 
started before their time, and though abnor- 
mal conditions saved them for the time be- 
ing yet such conditions would ajt last and 
alter a hard battle for success, nearly all failed 
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° In such a state of things it is not strange 
that the released missionary with a large 
family to provide for and educate, and 
such accommodation of means as might have 
resulted from his intelligence, energy and 
sobriety, applied in almost any other ca ling 
—it is not strange that he should look about 
him with some wakefulness to see what he 
should do. "A, (ami y of nearly grownup 
youii" people will soon be upon the world lor 
good or ill.and must play their part, with none 
around to support them. Society is in a 
chaotic stale; evil influences arc around them, 
and these young people are soon to be the 
factors who will make society and conduct 
the business of the islands." _ 

Such considerations were weighing upon 
the mind of one whom we will call Mr. M„ 
as alter a fulile endeavor to secure his home 
premises (rotu the unruly cattle belonging 
to the uncounted herd of his not far distant 
neighbor Antony, he returned weary and 
dis appointed to his humble home. 

Antony was a Spaniard who had been cast 
away on the islands many ycars^ before, but 
living in a half savage naliyc staf- 



hich could he afforded, and 
ence ; and so it happened that, 
isolated from the civilized worltl. 
;re well informed, and often surprised 
:rs by their knowledge 
To unthinking men L. 
i wonder that they were white and 
speak English. Even in the publica- 
,ns of the American Boartl they were once 
characterized . inadvertently it is to be hoped I 
'is ■ children of those so recently cannibals 

We shall see what these children, surround- 
ed by such untoward influences, will become. 
Their prospects are not bright now -ind- 
ine it expensive, the American Board disap- 
prove of their being sent to the mother 
country. Il had formerly been done .parents 
and children separated perhaps, or life. Ed- 
ucation they must have. Shall their parents 
leave home and country to educate the hea- 
th,-!! while thcirown children are neglected . 

To provide for their education had been for | a while a little 
years a very serious problem in the meetings wool 
if the mission, and in correspondence with 
the American Board, the Institution at 
Punabou was the result; not that it super- 
seded the necessity of going abroad lor a 
higher education, but it supplied the inline- 

■ . . . I __i..r. Ml! 



u ..,.iunt ol shrewdness and. h 
he was not versed in the scheming 
the world. His talents had been i 
different field. He did not pcrcc 
most men were governed by sordid 
and that a high sense of honor was 
pecialiy among men who consider 
Horn the boundary line between a 
bililv and lawlessness. But. somelh 
be done. The specific work he had 
the islands lo do was accomplished, and if 
— existtjjl, his labor was not 
. direction. He therefore 
gaining a livelihood 
i not necessary to 
attempts to secure 
it livelihood, a 1 i v - 
mofable exertion. 
: result 




embarkea in me uusu.e.ss kc,^..s 
Still, home capital adhered to the business 
as the only one which offered any hope jf 
ultimate success. Involved plantations were 
sold at auction, for form's sake, and given 
back to the owner at a nominal price ; the 
being, in some cases, repeated. Bv and 
by. the necessity for economy became appa- 
rent, the planter gained experience ; and. in 
a few cases, dividends began to roll out. The 
finances of the country' became prosperous, 
every kind of business flourished, being stim- 
ulated almost wholly by the sugar-making. 

Having thus given a hurried and necessa- 
rily very imperfect sketch ol the rise of the 
sugar business to the point at which il has 
now arrived, we must go back and follow the 
fortunes' of our friend from the time that his 
attention*as first turned in that direction. 

c haveftinted of a sure instinct, not only 
,„ him but of the n ce to which he belongs, 
which has initiated a renovation of ihe en- 
tire race of man ; a renovation w Inch cannot 
he suppressed, but must go on till the. tin ones 
of despots tumble into the rubbish of which 
they consist ; and old fossil itleas. which have 
incfusted mankind like a persistent egg-shell, 
disitppear like the nonentity which theV are. 
- night with truth say that the calctila- 
js which have resulted successfully in 
■ ' ndertaken this enlerpr.se. 



called lc 



But 



by his 



id by lai 



ol othe 



of i 
What 



ihouid 



:stly. and 
ill a dying 'pillow. 
,s lie had been, a 
But after [jassing 
:1 -despair he found 
when he started. 

:d 




,hould not plant thorn 
H; wjuli ivir rcmcin, 
friend of the Hawaiian! 
years in alternate llojie a 
himself no better oil than when he 
The islands had. during that nine 
through gre.il changes, the course ol wh.cn 
we need not follow. Busincs/had tlcpeni.cii 
on chance visitors. The whaling Heel, which 
had brought in some money, had left. It 
bad never stimulated a healthy business, and 
had been an inlet for untold corruption. 
There was no foreign export of any amount. 
A little pulse, a few potatoes- after the dis- 
covery of gold in California had drawn to- 
gether;! multitude of gold seekers— and aft 
!• . ...u:i.. „ i;,.i„ r i,.,. fi-w- 



ave fors 
e often d 
■tlh theappareni 
jr lack of watc 
tlucctl an annual 
pendeni on thewintcri 
over the windward side 
the rains gave rise to aim 
ere not needed there. 
What if the streams « 
the Hank of the mounta 
fertile plains?" The tb ^ 
years passed on and took hr 
his mind. It grew to a con"., 
though the outlay would be considerable 
it would well repay the expense. Thai ) 
work is accomplished, but millions of dollars J 
were involved. The inflowing capital Ifoni !> 
California has done it. . 
But Sir. M. was poor, and had not capital 
embark in an enterprise requiring anoul- 
niany thousand dollars tocommenec 



with. Still, his boys 
the 



The 



,s lo makci-apital t 
Bones and must 
and will 



'school. 



nitric 



diatc wants of the mission and relieved the 
nurse of the American Board and the ycarn- 
\rii of the parents' hearts at the same time. 
The children might now see their parents 
at least once a year. But. though board and 
tuition were lurnished to the children of 
mission-tries at cost many found it difficult 
to raise' the means to sentl their children 
then ; and many a worn mother did the 
best she could to educate them at home, 
with occasional help from the father. 

The salary paid by the American Board 
though small was constant, and by carefu 
economy could be made to cover the cost of 
sending the children to Punaho 
sion School at Honolulu 
do this and furnish even the 
life to the family without somi 
Consequently many of the - 
found some outside work by which their 
slender means could becked out. The gov- 
ernment had been, liberal in giving them 



, the M 
But it could not 
t»" necessaries of 
utside help. 



native state ernment had been liberal in giving ...... . 



few bananas, and some 
ource of very small profit, 
ontinuc to be. But they 
did not attract either capital or population 
from abroad. Any small kind of business 
witch seemed for a moment to hold out 
promise of profit attracted a rush which 
speedily overdid it and resulted in loss. 

it was well known that sugar cane would 
flourish on the islands, and several attempts 
had been made, in a small way, to produce 
sugar. Those who had tried it had done so 
without capital and with very imperfect ap- 
paratus. They went into the forest and cut 
down huge trees, from the trunks of which 
they made a pair of rollers, with wooden or 
iron pivots or journals ; they were set upright 
in a rough wooden frame, geered together 
by wooden teeth or cogs morticed into the 
circui>wrence ol one end ; a shaft or cross- 
beam was fastened across the end of one of 
the pivots prolonged upward ; to this shaft 
was attached a team, sometimes of men to 
turn it, sometimes of horses, oxen, or don- 
keys The cane was fed by hand-one or 
two slicks at a lime— between the rollers as 
they turned, and the juice, forced out as the 
cane was crushed, was received in a gutter of 
wood and conveyed into a vessel hi the boil- 
ing house close by. whence il was bailed into 
pots or pans in which it was boiled. These 



brain-pows, - 

Having fully decided tl 
was the only business ope., 
the true instinctofa born fan 
to plant a few acres of cai 
few stands of cane in his garden lorcaung 
was all he had attempted. He worked with 
his own hands plowing, planting, wccdnig 
and watering; and thus became thorough!) 
acquainted with the habits of the canc and 
its needs. He was surprised to imtl bow- 
easily cane could be raisetl. and how certain 
the crop. A joint ortwo cut from a matured 
cane, put into the ground made soft by plow- 
ing, and watered once a week or so. would 
grow sprouts and stool out almost as surf- > 
as the sun rose in the morning. AH thes-sub- 
sCquent care needed was to keep it free pi 
weeds to water it, and to strip oil ihe dried 
leaves as the cane matured joint after jojnt. 
till the whole ripened cane was from four tcr-s, ■ 
ten feet long. , \ I 

Mr M no longer wondered that some ol I 
his shirtless neighbors, of very small ability. It 
found no difficulty in raising caiic But. | 
while it bad cost them so little, ihcv had im- I 
consciously solved a problem as to how titllu j ■ 
expense would grow cane at all. and howl! 
much neglect and shiftless work it would 
survive. During the growth of the crop 
there was an interchange of ideas. and expe- ^ 
riencc with his neighbors on cane raising, 
and the different jilans advocated not thought 
worthy of record, would be truly a source ol 
amusement at the present time, li not in- 
structive. But there was no definite plan 

(Continued on page So. 1 
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The laying of the corner stone of the 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute took place on the?Fourth of July, 
at Petersburg, Va. Hampton was re- 
presented by one of her officers, and a 
graduate. Many of her old students 
were present, and Hon. Peter.] Carter, 
one of the Board of Visitors of the 
Petersburg school was an early gradu- 
ate of this institution. Notwithstand- 
ing the extreme heat of the day, a large 
• numberof the inhabitants of Petersburg 
assembled on the beautiful lot which 
has been purchased for the school. The 
hiving of the stone was committed to the 
order of masons, and was presided over 
by Mr. Thbs. Cayton, also a graduate of 
Hampton, *ho holds the office of Grand 
Master irTthat fraternity. After the 
proper ceremonies had been performed, 
the company adjourned to the front of 
the old plantation house of the estate, 
which has been purchased for use of the 
school. The front piazza was occupied 
by the speakers and invited guests, 
among whom were Senator Mahone and 
Hon. R. R. Farr, President of the Board 
of Visitors, and Supt. of public instruct- 
ion of the State of Virginia. After 
some introductory remarks by Mr. Cay- 
ton, and some words by Mr. Carter as 
to the prospects of the institution and 
the ends to be accomplished by it, Prof, 
R. T. Greener of Washington, D. C, 
was introduced as the orator of the oc- 
casion. He spoke of the important part 
which Virginia had played in the politi- 
co 1 education of the country.and rejoiced 
in the fact that she had now taken the 
lead in the education of the colored race. 

He spoke eloquently of the progress 
wtfichjiad been made in the relations 
of thftwo races; of the effects which 



slavery had produced upon the mind of 
whites as well as blacks. He thanked 
God that on the spot where it had been 
a state prison offense to teach a colored 
man to read, and where a Negro found 
with a spelling book was ounished with 
thirty lashes, an institution was to be 
erected under the direction of intelli- 
gent Negro citizens, which was to be 
given up to the education of the down- 
trodden race. He spoke of the progress 
which the colored people had made du- 
ring the twenty years since the war, 
of the prejudices which they had lived 
down, of the property they had acquired. 

He spoke of their struggles and their 
mistakes, but declared that their present 
position was described by the words of 
the little ragged colored boy of a south- 
ern school, who when the children were 
asked by Gen. Howard what word he 
should carry back north from them, 
answered in a trembling squeaky voice 
"tell 'em we'm a risin' si ". 

According to the circular which has 
been issued by the Board of Visitors, 
we learn that the new school is to be 
opened not later than the first Monday 
of October. This school is a state in- 
stitution. 

The Legislature of Virginia passed 
an act on the 6ih of March i88s, esta- 
blishing the Virginia Normal and Col- 
legiate Institute, for the higher educa- 
tion of colored persons. This act pro- 
vides that the Board of Visitors, "shall 
admit as state students, free of charge 
for tuition, as soon as practicable, upon 
evidence of good moral character, fifty 
young men.who shall be not be less than 
sixteen nor more than twenty five years 
of age, one of whom shall be selected 
from each senatorial district, and ten 
from the state at large, all to be chosen 
by the Board of Visitors; and when a 
vacancy occurs or is likely to occur, due 
notice of the time and place of making 
the appointment shall be given by the 
secretary of the Board of Visitors. If, 
after such notice, no suitable person 
shall apply from any district, the vacan- 
cy may be filled from the state at large; 
provided that the students so admitted 
shall enter into a written contract and 
agreement with the Board of Visitors 
to teach or engage in educational work 
for two years." 

The cost of living at the school is esti- 
mated at $6° for the school year. An 
examination in the common English 
branches is required of applicants for 
admission to the normal department of 
the Institute, the requirements for ad- 
mission to the C;llegiate dcpurtminl 
not having yet be n determined. The 
school year is to be divided into three 
terms, and the Normal course of in- 
struction provides for the study of Latin 
through the three years. Mathema- 
tics, Algebra and Geometry are to be 
taken up the second year, and Trigo- 
nometry and Surveying in the third. 

The proposed building is to have re- 
citation rooms, lecture halls, rooms for 
cooking and eating, and dormitories for 
coo students. A lot containing forty 
acres has been purchased for the new 
building. It is situated just across the 
Appomattox from Petersburg on a beau- 
tiful rise of ground, on which the old 
plantation house of the estate from 
\which the lot was purchased, is still 
itandirig. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars have been appropriated by the state 
to the new institution. The principal 
and instructors have not been appoint- 
ed- a _ 
Hampton welcomes every new ettort 
for the elevation and education of the 
colored race, and extends cordial greet- 
ings and good wishes to the Virginia 
Normal and Collegiate Institute. 



and until quite lately it has been judged 
unsafe to incur the risks attendant upon 
a public coronation. But, in spite of 
all fears to the contrary, the Ceremony, 
which was conducted with the 1 greatest 
possible pomp and show, was attended 
with no apparent danger, while mani- 
festations of loyalty among the people 
wer- numerous, though .here is much 
doubt as to their spontaneousness and 
reality. 

It may be said without exaggeration 
that the whole civilized world is now 
awaiting with anxiety the newly crown- 
ed Czar's political action. On the oc- 
casion of his coronation he issued a 
manifesto by which all arrears of taxes, 
to January ist, 1883, are remitted ; pen- 
-dties under judgments.not yet enforced, 
,re mitigated J permission is given to 
many persons to return to their homes, 
and persons concerned in the last Pol- 
ish insurrection are forgiven. But, 
while the expenses incident to this re- 
mission of taxes, etc., and to the costly 
ceremonies of the coronation, have been 
generously met bv the Czar, he has not 
yet in any way committed himself to 
anv permanently liberal policy, or in- 
deed shown his intention to ma -e any 
concession to the demands of a large 
class of his subjects. No monarch was 
ever in a more critical position ; on the 
oi.e hand lies before him the possibility 
of action so wise, unselfish, and cour- 
ageous, that it may in the eyes of the 
Russian people atone for the hideous 
injustice of their past ; on the other, such 
a continuance in blind prejudice and 
tvranny, as can end only in death for 
the monarch and a reign of terror for 
his subjects. 

The whole world may well pray that 
the scale may be tumed in favor of hu- 
manity and good government, for Rus- 
sia claims a place among civilized na- 
tions, and the innocent blood which dyes 
her hands is a stain upon all civiliza- 
tion. 



of wrong and oppression, their ancient quar- 
rels, the faiths which exiled them from their 
native land, and combined with sturdy arms 
and earnest spirit, to build up in the new 
world a noble commonwealth, enjoying the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty. A 
few of these early settlers were people of cul- 
jre, and brought with them into the back- 
roods of America the books and other ap- 
pliances of civilized life. The majority of 
them, however, were plain unlettered men, 
and the stern struggle for life in the wilder- 
ness left them little time or taste for mental 
cultivation. Tradition tells of a person who 
applied to the Trustees appointed to attend 
to schools for children in the " West Augus- 
ta " who. when asked if he could read, said 
'■ no. he could not read but he could spell, 
and he thought he could open a school and 
teach the children to spell, and while they 
were learning to spell he could learn to read 
and so qualify himself to continue his in- 
structions." _, , . 

The mother of Gen. John B. Floyd who 
lived to a great age and whose childhood was 
spent in Staunton, was fond of telling her 
grand-children how she learned to write and 
., cio.o m^. nf the thieh bone of 



The History of Augusta County, by 
John lewis Peyton, printed in excellent style 
bv S M Yost & Son at Staunton. Virginia, 
is a book which it would be well for the 
Hampton students to read with careful at- 
tention, for two reasons. 

1 st Because it is a useful and instructive 
portion of the history of our native land con- 
taining much valuable information. 

->d Because the work affords a remarkable 
picture of human progress within little more 
than a'century of growth. 

The colored people of to-day. just emerg- 
ing from the influences of slavery, beginning 
to acquire property, struggling for education 
nd honorable position in the land, may find 
uch to encourage them in Col. Peyton s 
book 



The coronation of Alexander III, of 
Russia, and his Empress, the daughter 
of the King of Denmark, took place in 
the cathedral church of the Kremlin of 
Moscow, on Sunday, June 27th. 

TheVassassination of the late, and the 
numerous attempts upon the life of the 
present Emperor, have proved the exis- 
tence of so strong a feeling among the 
middle and lower classes of the Russian 
population, that), every precaution has 
been taken to p*>tect the royal family, 



The story is to a great extent the story of 
.we Lewis family of Virginia./ John Lewis, 
the founder of the colony in the " West Au- 
gusta" country, which then extended Irom 
■ Blue Ridge mountains to the Mississippi 
r, came to Virginia, in 1732- Many of 
..... descendants still occupy the region he 
settled, and the family, with its connections 
by marriage, includes a host of names prom- 
inent throughout the United States. When 
Lewis first came into the wilderness he built 
near the present site of Staunton a stone 
house, half dwelling half fortress, the remains 
of which may still be seen. • 
The county of Augusta was organized in 
174; with John Lewis and nine other free- 
holders who had joined the colony, as pre- 
siding justices. The political and religious 
dissensions of that age sent many refugees 
from Europe to the New World. The spirit 
of adventure prompted many bold hearts to 
seek their fortunes in this unknown land of 
which such fabulous tales were told. 1 he 
convicts and paupers of the Old World were 
required to " leave their country for their 
country's good," and found asylum here. 
The Negroes, suffering all the barbarities of 
the slave-trade, were brought from Africa; 
and thus the colony in the wilderness was . 
formed of many incongruous elements, al ] 
waiting to drive out the Indian— the original 
lord oi the, soil. A hundred years liave 
wrought inarvellous changes. The wilder- 
ness has been made to blossom as the rose 
and a stalwart and prosperous nice, proud of 
their ancestry aud comfortable ,n their pos- 
sessions, have grown from this mingling ol 
many tribes and various faiths. The fierce 
Caledonian and the wild Celt, the persecuted 
Quaker from England and the Huguenot from 
France ; the dissolute gentleman (often the 
scion of a noble house) ; the wretched out- 
cast of overgrown populations i the captured 
son of Ham-all have forgotten their stories 



cipher on a slate made of the thigh bone of 
a horse, the best the colony could then af- 
ford. Mrs. Flovd remembered the school 
being hastily dismissed one day when the 
fearful sound of the Indian war-whoop rung 
out in the dark forest around the log-cabin. 
The terrified children rushing with their 
teacher into the street of the village, found 
the citizens already under arms and march- 
ing to meet their dreaded foe. These habit- 
ations in 4 wilderness were by no means 
the tbode * luxury, and the colored people 
of our day who have ardur.d them cooking- 
stoves sewing-machines, clocks, and other 
inventions of the 19th centory may realize 
the comforts they enjoy when they read Col. 
Peyton's description of the manner in which 
the forbears of many of the " First Families 
of Virginia " lived a hundred years ago. Un 
page 41 he tells us, "The houses of these 
phfneers of the valley were usually built of 
fogs without the aid of a single nail or spike, 
covered with clapboards. The floor was of 
split puncheons smoothed with the hroac- 
axe. the chimney of stone or bricks dried m 
the sun. The furniture was mdcli fashioned 
from the timber of the t^f^The *ds 
were of straw or goose feathe\s( It-#as not 
until long after 173* that the "pWter plates, 
dishes and spoons, wooden bowSs, trenchers 
and noggins, were replaced by glass, china 
and silver-ware." The meat ubed in those 
days was usually the flesh oUnutials killed 
in the chase or snared in traps. The corn 
bread and fried bacon whith are commonly 
the fare of the Negro and/" poor white of 
our day. would have beenVleemed luxuries 
in the cabins of West AuguSta, when, in the 
scarcity of mills, bread was olt«n wanting. 
As a substitute for it the colonists used hom- 
inv beaten in a wooden mortar hollowed out 
of the trunk of a tree, and considered them- 
selves lucky when they had bear's grease- to 
frv it in The pioneers arrayed themselves 
and their families in the skins of beasts, tan- 
ned with or without the fur. and homespun 
cloth. The women were constantly occupied 
with the loom and spinning-wheel, which are 
still to be found in the rural districts of the 



One of the greatest difficulties of the set- 
tlers lav in the total absence of roads through 
the country, and all travelling was necessari- 
ly done on foot or by following the Indian or 
buffalo trails on horseback. Col. PC)* / 1 
mves a highly interesting account ot the 
making of the first road to the older settle- 
ment in Eastern Virginia, by the united et- 
forts of the colonists. ,.,„„ 
These sturdy pioneers of the forest were 
early 'accustomed to labor of various kinds, 
the father of the family ^^M' 
n olowman, woodchopper. mason, black- 
ith and shoemaker, as his. wife was cook, 
seamstress, weaver and dairymaid when she 
was so lucky as to have cows to num. n 
would perhaps wound the pride of some of 
the descendants of these industrious people 
to tell of one honored matron among the- 
colonists. who, beside performing her -house- 
hold duties, kept a little shop, ovef the door 
of which, such of the settlers as could read 
discovered >he legend, "Cakes and Beer 
Sold Here/ Vet. "Why should the spirits! 

mortal be-'proud ?" .■ „•• • 

The head of another aristocratic lamily at- 
tracted- the attention of the ndians (who 
massacred his family) by estab hshirfg a dis- 
tillery. The Indians are gone,, but distilling 
the ••fire-water." which brings so much sor- 
I row and shame upon mankind.isstill-a flour- 
lishing business in the "West Augusta 

C °Nota' few of the white settlers, both in the 
! valley and eastern Virginia were slaves, that 
is persons sold into setvice for a term 01 
1 years to pay the cost of the voyage from the 
•old country. Such persons as could prove 
■ their own importation from Europe free of 
cost to the government, were entitled to a 
certain amount of land, and at once became 
freeholders of the community More than 
one family, now ranking with the highest in 
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the land, who trace their descent from the 
bond servants of that day could be found ; 
and, though the bond-servants were doubt- 
less scorned by the freeholder, their descend- 
ants compare well together, and in many 
cases have intermarried. A gold wedding 
ring given to his bride by a bridegroom of 
those days, is preserved in the family, which 
bears the motto, " Virtue and love comes 
from above," showing that the sentiment of 
the colonists was better than their grammar, 
though whether the mistake was made by 
the groom or the goldsmith the deponent 
saith not. 

That people as illiterate as the majority of 
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stitious was natural, and the Hampton 
gro or Indian student, who heard strange 
tales of witches and conjurors in the cabin 
where his childhood was spent, will read 
with curious interest of the prevalence of 
such ideas among the ancestors of the now 
cultivated and refined white people of Vir- 
ginia. By those who view the progress of 
man from the infancy of a race in its ignor- 
ance and credulity to the full development 
of intellect, the chapter ot Colonel Peyton's 
book, on witchcraft, will be read with atten- 
tion. On page 52 he says. " All incurable 
diseases were ascribed to the supernatural 
agency of a malignant witch, "such as epilep- 
tic fits, dropsy, rickets, etc. For the cure of 
diseases initiated by witchcraft the picture 
of the supposed witch was drawn on a stump 
or piece of board, and shot at with a bullet 
containing silver. * * * When cattle 
dogs were supposed to be 'tricked,' they we 
barnt on the forehead with a branding in 
or if dead, burnt to ashes. Sometimes t 
diseased part was cut out while the animal 
was alive. The first German glass-blowers 
in America drove witches out of their fu 
naces by throwing in live puppies." 

Colonel Peyton closes his book with a 
number of sketches of prominent persons 
and families who have lived at different pe- 
riods in the West Augusta country. Among 
the most interesting is that of Rev. James 
Waddell, a classical scholar, pious and refined 
gentleman, who is immortalized in Wirt's 
description of " The Blind Preacher." 

As the colonists grew more comfortable 
in their worldly condition they began to as- 
pire toward a higher education for the youth 
of the land, just as the colored people of the 
better class are now doing fortheir children. 
Dr. Waddell was among the first preceptors 
of the " log colleges '-' in the wilderness, arid 
his memory is blessed among the children's 
children of those who were benefitted by his 
instruction and example. 

Colonel Payton also tells of the founda- 
tion and history of Washington College, 
which received the fostering care.as it bears 
the name of the Father of hiscountry. Prep- 
arations are now making to celebrate the 
centennial of the college, and the little pro- 
vincial town of Lexington, where it stands, 
expects twenty thousand strangers to wit- 
ness the celebration of the college and the 
unveiling of the recumbent statue of General 
Lee, who ended his eventful career as its 
President. 

It is a blot on Virginia's history that the 
colored people who form half her population, 
and who aided to redeem her soil from the 
forest, are yet excluded from the colleges 
supported by Stale funds ; but the prejudices 
of the past are fast vanishing in the light of 
a better day, and erelong, we trust. the halls 
of learning will be open to all who wish to 



Sermons . and Speeches by Atticus G. 

HayOOOD, D. D. Preiidtitf of Einory Co/- 

/*g/, Oxford, Ga. 
■ .George Eliot, in one of her essays bearing 
the striking title of " Worldlincw and Other- 
Worldliness," makes this comparison between 
the poets Young and Cowper : •* In Young 
we have the type of that deficient human 
sympathy, that impiety toward the present 
and the visible which flies for its motives, 
its sanctities and its religion to the remote, 
the vague and the unknown. In Cowper we 
have the type of that genuine love which 
cherishes things in proportion to their near- 
ness and feels its reverence grow in propor- 
tion to the intimacy of its knowledge. ' It is 
Cowper's type of religion rather thkn that of 
Young which this volume of sermons pre- 
sentstous. The writer's religion is evidently 
of a practical sort which interests itself in 
the questions and duties of this work-a-day 
world. He seems to have little patience for 
those " who talk much of faith in Christ, but 
have no good works to prove their faith ; 
who, to use Edward Irving's stinging phrase, 
• hunt for the basis of their religion in their 
nervous system, and not in the law and will 
of Christ Jesus the Lord.' " Here is anoth- 
er passage from the sermon just quoted, en- 
titled, "Occupy till 1 Come," full of sound 
common sense: " What are means of grace?. 
Most persons will answer, ' prayer, reading of/ 
the Bible, the preaching of the Word, devo- 
tional meetings, and such like practices am 
observances.' And so they s~ • •»■*» 
notju'l, nor the half, 1 



Work is a means of grace, whether at the 
carpenter's bench, the blacksmith's forge, the 
farmer's plow, the student's desk, the moth- 
er's work-room, the servant's kitchen— all 
the work needful to be done in this world 
is an essential part of Go'l's appointed means 
of making us what he w mid have us to be : 
true children in the likeness of Christ his 
San. Till we understand this we do not 
know the true law of human life." 

Most of the sermons contained in this vol- 
ume were delivered before the students 'of 
Emory College, Georgia, of which the wri- 
ter is the President. The first one, enti- 
tled "Solomon's Experiment and Failure,'' 
takes direct issue with the answer to the 
question of the catechism as to who was the 
wisest man. He declares that Solomon's 
life was a failure, and that " the chief service 
he has rendered mankind is. that he left a 
volume of confessions in the book of Eccle- 
siastes that are perpetual warnings against 
the folly of sin." He gives rather an unu- 
sual explanation of Solomon's request for 
wisdom, and finds in it only " the anxiety of 
a young king conscious of his unfitness for 
his duties, rather than the longing of a truly 
humble and penitent heart for the divine fa- 
vor and mercy." He brings out of it all the 
thought, which cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, that the cultivation of the intellect- 
ual, without the moral and religious, results 
in failure; a thought which our educators 
are beginning to appreciate. 

As Thanksgiving-Day has not been widely 
observed in the South we turn with interest 
to see what a Southern clergyman would 
preach about it. He finds reasons for grati- 
tude, amendment, and hope, in the new 
/South. He finds reasons why the people of 
the South should "thank God and take 
courage " in the fact that they are " so well 
off." He declares that there is ten times the 
comfort in the home-life of the people that 
there was twenty-five years ago. He thanks 
the Lord for good mattresses, for cook-stoves, 
sewing machines, for houses better painted, 
for parlor organs, pianos and pictures where 
they were never seen before. He finds that 
there is more to live for in 1 880 than in 1 860. 
As another cause for thankfulness the writer 
gives the "social and civil order existing in 
the Southern States." the reasons for which 
he finds chiefly in "the conservative power 
of the Protestant religion." Most of all he 
thanks God for the abolition of African 
slavery. He is thankful for this for the sake 
of the blacks, but still more for the sake of 
the whites, for their children and their chil- 
dren's children. 

The author does not stop with mere 
thanksgiving, but passes on to the things in 
the South which need to be amended. He 
mentions the provincialisms to be overcome, 
the vast mass of illiteracy, the want of liter- 
ature and educational facilities and the back- 
ward condition of manufactures. Among 
the traits of character which need to be cul- 
tivated in the South, he mentions industry 
and economy in business, sentiments, and 
habits of political and social toleration, re- 
spect for all law and authority, " the ceasing 
from politics as a trust and a trade." 

The volume contains two addresses, one 
entitled " The New South, from a Southern 
Stand-point." delivered in many of the lead- 
ing cities of the North ; and the other. " The 
Negro a Citizen," delivered at the Anniver- 
sary of the American Missionary Association 
at Cleveland Ohio. " Our brother in black " 
has already established Dr. Haygood s repu- 
tation as a real friend to the Negro, and a 
close observer of the condition and needs of 
the South. His position as trustee of the 
Slater fund will give added weight to his 
words. The book comes from the press Of 
the Southern Methodist Publishing House 
of Nashville. Tenn. The type is clear, paper 
good, and the general appearance attractive. 



The Orpheus Yacht Club of Balti- 
more, whose members, as its name im- 
plies, are musical as well as nautical, 
visited the school on the 9th ult. After 
inspecting the various work-shops, they 
very kindly gave an entertainnient in 
Virginia Hall to the teachers and such 
of the students as could be spared from 
their work, which was greatly enjoyed 
by all present. * The music consisted of 
glees, duets and songs,with piano, cornet 
and zither solos, and was of a high order. 

In return the school choir entertained 
the club and other visitors with Plant- 
ation Melodies. The occasion was a very 
pleasant break in the monotony of 
school life in vacation. 



For some time past, guests at Old 
Point Comfort, Hampton, and in the 
neighborhood generally, have made fre- 
quent and fruitless inquiries for some 
trustworthy guide to the various points 
>f interest lyipg between the Hygeia 
rlotel and the embryo city of Newport 



News. Thcentcrpri ingmanagerof tSe 
Normal School Printing Office has, ' 
view of t is want, recently issued a 
carefully prepared" Visitor's Hand Book" 
which supplies full and accurate inforn- 
ation in regard to climate, localitie: 
historical fact*, institutions, routes,time 
tables, etc, and will be of gr.-at assist 
to the inquiring visitor. We car 
thoroughly recomm -nd it, and the pub 
lication of two editions, one papei 
covered ai 25 cts., the other neatly bound 
in morocco.it 50 ctf, puts it within 
every one's reach. Sent by mail if 
desired. 



Extract from the Journal of Mrs. C 
C. Armstrong. 

San Francisco, California. 

At 6 o'clock, p. m., went to our usual Chi- 
na Sunday-school, then took car and went 
ever so far to 28th street, and felt well com- 
pensated for the effort, though we had to 
grope along in the dark some two blocks, as 
the city is too disgracefully poor to have night 
lamps lighted. And why? The citv Super- 
visors could perhaps give the true reason if 
their grasping propensities would explain 
rightly. So. people grumble and endure, but 
how long? Cars are lighted, but outside 
light comes only from lighted windows, ex- 
cept electric lights in some places. There 
were some three hundred Chinamen to rep- 
resent the schools. All healthy, clad in Ch' 
nese garb. The singing was a pleasant sui 
prise, for they sang much better than we had 
supposed they were capable of doing witl 
voices entirely untrained to sacred musii 
until they came here. They sang the fou 
parts distinctly, and such tunes as " Coro- 
nation " sound grand from the lips of sucl 
pagans. A small organ was used to lead 
them. No female voices, but boys sang ; 
sweet soprano. It was queer to see them 
when called by name, walk with perfect com 
posure up to the platform, bow to the audi 
ence. then recite. All wear Chinese shoes 
and white stockings made of cloth. The 
garments were all dark in color, and the 
large queue hung dangling from' behind. Zee 
Wong, of some seven years, walked up alone, 
made a graceful bow, and sung his solo very 
jtrettily. His embroidered shoes, white cloth 
stockings, red satin pants and dark silk outer 
garment, gave him the appearance of a little 
dignitary. He performed so well that cheer- 
ing was involuntary. All passed off well a; 
though all were white boys, except as to the 
pronouncing English. They improve slowly, 
as fast perhaps as white boys would in the 
Chinese language. One of the Chinese boys 
went in the car with us, and paid our cai 
fare before we had a chance, and kept neat 
us when it was void of light. 

I send you a letter I received yesterday 
from a Chinaman whom I met. last year, at 
their annual celebration. He had lived some 
two yearsat the Hawaiian Islands, and could 
speak quite well in that language. We 
talked in the Kanaka language. Ladies 
gathered around to hear the strange sounds, 
and some asked me if lAvas speaking Chi- 
nese. He has returned from the country, 
where he was teaching Chinese both in their 
own and the English tongue. The latter he 
speaks quite well. Well, he called last eve- 
ning, as proposed in the letter. He has 
adopted the American costume entirely, even 
to the short hair. Very polite and gentle- 
manly without affectation, he cime. and first 
presented me with some " Lai Chin " nuts — 
such as you b^ys seemed to like so well when 
in your childhood's home: — then, a very pret- 
ty pincushion, shaped like a rose, with paint 
ed flowers and bugs on it. We talked ir 
English and Hawaiian which gratified u, 
both. He seemed bright and intelligent, anc 
comprehended the plan of salvation. He 
asked if the Hawaiians had been cannibals, 
Ac. I then showed him my cannibal pictures, 
which amused him as they do other people; 
then briefly told him how pagans were taught; 
how they were entirely ignorant of lefters. 
Ac; told him how they used to live at the 
Sandwich Islands, and then pointed out the 
difference, which he seemed readily to com- 
prehend. Told him how they used to wor 
ship idols similar to what I saw last year 
among the Chinese, but that education and 
Christianity combined had made the changes. 
We talked of the condition of Chinamen 
here, of^he treatment they received here, Ac. 
He fully comprehends that there are differ- 
ent classes of white people — some kind and 
some not kind. In answer to inquiries, he 
said Chinamen had told him that many white 
people were kind to them and taught them 
without pay, and that made them think white 
people were not all bad. When looking at 
the pictures of Marquesians, he asked if we 
were not afraid of them. I said, " Yes, we 
feared them, but as God shut the mouths of 
the lions when Daniel was in their den, we 
trusted that he would protect us from the 



jaws of the cannibals, and he did keep us. " 
He grasped the idea at once, and said, "I 
know about Daniel." He seemed quite inter- 
ested, even more so than white people often 
do. My cannibal 1 hair stood near by. I 
briefly gave its history and the origin of its 
name, in which he manifested a lively inter- 
est. He teaches his countrymen evenings, 
as they have to work days. You will not 
admire his English, but it is about as good as 
we could speak the Chinese with the same 
limited advantages he has had in learning, 
Thcrcare a hundred scholars where he teach- 
es, with white lady teachers. I asked how it 
wes that Chinamen were willing to be taught 
by American ladies, when the Chinese de- 
spised women so much? He laughed, and 
said." Chinamen desire to learn ;"and then I 
said "It is no good for your people to treat 
women badly." "God made both men and 
women, and Christ makes them good. Both 
should be educated and be kind to one an- 
other," said I, He smiled, but did not say 
much. When he left he put on a nice over- 
coat, and left in a gentlemanly manner. 

Yesterday forenoon I went with Captain 
and Mrs. Gilette to Woodward's Garden. 
They went to escort five Gilbert Islanders- 
four men and one woman— to enlighten their 
minds by the sights. These people were 
found at sea, drifted from Gilbert Islands, 
picked up by a ship, taken to Japan where 
they were cared for -and forwarded to this 
place. Several dead natives were in the boat, 
and these remaining ones without provisions, 
in, an exhausted, nearly dying state, were 
taken on board. Their first effort after being 
tak» on board was to kneel down, and 
seemingly to pray. Before reaching here the 
woman gave birth to a child which died. 
They were taken to Japan and then sent here.,' 
The Captain of the Tokio reports their con- 
duct as most exemplary on board his ship. 
Yesterday they were transferred to the Kal- 
akaua. which leaves here soon for Honolulu, 
where they will meet with Mr. v and Mrs. 
Bingham who can talk with them, as they 
reduced their language to form, and trans- 
lated parts of the Bible, prepared school- 
books, hymn-books, etc. The woman looked 
very feeble, and was shoved around in a 
wheeled chair to look altpe yarjous things. 
A large, beautiful tiger from Bengal, a hand- 
some leopard, a Buffafoj &c.,i8[C. v Twenty- 
two ostriches, each eighcyears old, were in a 
high pen, besides younger and smaller ones 
in another place. They were about six feet 
tall, and when the long neck stood erect, we 
were told that from\the ground to the^top 
of the, head measured^fteen feet, and should 
judge that might be ccu^ect. They were 
taken from an African coast to Buenosayres; 
from thence here, and are soon to be taken 
to San Diego where there is to be an ostrich 
farm. Their legs were long, with large knee- 
joints, and looked strong. The feet consisted 
of two large toes. The black ones were males* 
the gray ones females. Only a few whife 
feathers and they were not clean. They look- 
ed like powerful creatures, but their robes 
were quite demoralized after sea voyages. I 
inquired what food was given them. The 
reply was "cabbage, carrots, turnips, alfalfa, 
Ac, Ac." We saw two sacred cows with 
bunches on their shoulders, a buffalo with 
drooping horns, etc. But I must tell of the 
natives. They looked at various things with- 
out emotion, but perhaps were having won- 
derful things photographed on their brains, 
which will astonish their friends at home. 
They were very placid and serene, and ap- 
peared very much as the Hawaiians did when 
emerging from heathenism. The oldest man 
— whose hair was sprinkled with white — 
walked as though his clothes were burden- 
some, -and sometimes he grunted as though 
to recover strength for the task which was 
laid upon him. Captain Gilette, Who was 
seven years in command of the Morning Star 
and had been at the Gilbert Islands, had 
charge of them yeste-iday, accompanied by 
his wife. I joined the company in hopes to 
use some Hawaiian words that they might 
understand Using some Marquesian words 
and a feiv Society Islands words which I had 
learned 1 named various objectsApointed 
them- out and gave Hawaiian mimes, etc., but 
they seemed to understand nothing. . Mr. 
and Mrs Woodwarel brought lunch of tea 
and cakes, as all sat in chairs in a roorivwhere 
an- organ was used to interest the natives. 
The whites then sung the verses in the saroe\ 
tune to the hymn, " Am I a soldier of the 
cross," etc. Mr. E. G. Beckwith' was asked 
to pray, when the strahgers bowed their 
heads with closed eyes. Then followed the 
communion service. Then all partook a 
behaved with perfect composure and qu 
The Captain and his party then left. 



Horsford'8 Acid Phosphate, 
Overworked Nervous Systems. 
Dr. EDWARD L. DUER, Philadelphia, . 
says: "I have used it for several years, consider- 
ing it valuable in overworked nervous system* 
and in the exhausted condition following 
protracted fevers." " 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton. 

In the month of June, Capt. Brown took 
a party of eleven Indians to the west, from 
whom we have not yet received full accounts, 
and Gen. Armstrong took a party of 14 boys 
and 1 1 girls to Berkshire. We give lists of 
both parties, and are gratified to be able to 
report that the Massachusetts party were 
received litera lly with qpen arms, their pre- 
decessors there having made such a favorable 
impression that places could easily have been 
(ound for a much larger number. 

INDIAN YOUTH WHO RETURNED HOME. 

June, 1883. 
Girls. 

Maggie Goulet, Sioux. Yankton Agency, D. T. 
Mary Traversie, " Cheyenne Riv. Ag y. D.T. 
V Katy Lemont, " Yankton Agency, D. T. 

m Emily West, , D. T. 

lulia St Cyr, Winnebago, Omaha and Win- 
nebago Agency, Na. 
Boys. 

Samuel Brown, Sioux, Yankton Agency, D. T. 
Tiyowicatke. " Lo.wer Brule Agency, D.T. 
James Good Road, Sioux, Lower Brule, Ag|y' 

Deluska, Gros Ventre, Fort Berthold Ag^v. 

Wm. Hunter, Winnebago, Omaha and Win- 
nebago Agency, Na. 

Last three for disability, others expiration 
term of service. * 
Wm Benoist,Sioux,Cheyenne Riv. Ag'y.D. T. 

Wm. Benoist went at hisowh expense be- 
fore the expiration of time, to aid his father, 
who is disabled and can claim no govern- 
ment support. 

MASSACHUSETTS PARTY. 

Girls 

Mary Goulet, Annie Lyman, M. Hinman, 
A King, F. Whitecow, Fidelia Walking- 
Medicine, Susan Carpenter, Ida Rencontre. 
Sarah Leeds, Rebecca Maznkute. Hattie 
Melis. 

Boys 

Wm. Larrabee, Louis Agard, Geo. Strieker, 
. David Strieker, Thos. Paseca, Bear Bird, 
Frank Black Hawk, Little Eagle, Wannapin, 
Samuel Cetan, Many Birds, Frank Chisholm, 
Cracking Wing, Benj. Stago, Frank Good- 
bro, Antonie Gokey, Walter Battice. Oliver 
Eaton, Paul Rios. David St Cyr, Robert 
Conalez. 



This and the following letters speak for 
themselves. We commend them to the at- 
tention of our readers. 

"Since we came into the new house there 
are more rules made for us to obey; they 
bother us a little at first but after awhile we 
all get use to them and then they are not so 
hard to obey. You know the Indians never 
had an idea of what a rule is until thev came 
here, because at home they are not taught to 
obey their parents, the children most always 
have their own way in every thing so the rules 
here will learn them a good lesson. 1 am 
sure most of the Indians that go home from 
here will not wish to have her or his own way 
in what they do. Because they know right 
from wrong now. I hope I shall be able to ex- 
press my thanks in good works for my race, 
when I go back." 

Z. Rulo. 



/ 



Hampton, Va, Janu#y 16th 1883. 
My Dear Friend! ; ' ,' j 

I am going to write to you, and tell who I 
am. My name is Lucy La Flesche, and I am 
here with my husband to go to school. I 
came from the Omaha Agency. We came 
here last August. The first time I rode in 
cars was when we were coming to Hampto n. 

I got very sick on the way. Every thing 
[ saw when we coming seemed wonderful to 
me. I went to schoolwhen I was about ten 
years old, at Omaha Mission. I went to 
school about four years. If I had cared more 
about learning as I do now, I would have 
learned more then I did, but I cared more 
about playing, and so lost all those precious 
opportunities. The best thing the white 
people can give the Indians is a good edu- 
cation. I thank all you good people very 
much for helping the Indians to go to 
school. 1 live In Nebraska. I live with my 
father and mother before I came here. My 
father lives on his farm. We had a farm too, 
hut we left it for the sake of wanting to learn 
something of the white people. My mother 
was sick before I came here, and so I get very 
lonely sometimes. I like this school very 
much and all the teechers too. I like to 
stay here well enough, but I get very lone- 
some sometimes, and wish I could go home. 

The Oraahas live on their farms, some of 
them live in houses, those who can afford it, 
but most of them live in wigwams. They 
have two school houses built for them where 
they send their children to. Twenty seven 
of us came from the Omaha tribe, twentyi 
one stayed at Carlisle, and six of us came to 
Hampton. Some of the Omahas were very 
anxious to send their children here, but the 
lady that~brought us wouldn't take 
them.became they were not very well. I can' t 



thank all you good people for helping the 
Indians. God bless you all, and care for you 
as you care for the poor Indians, 
Your Friend. 

Lucy LaFlesche. 



Greenwood, P. O., 
Chas. Mix Co.. Dak. June 28th 1883. 
Dear Miss 

Yours of 19th is at hand, and also the stu- 
dents whom we were glad to welcome home. 

They arrived Sat. nighc List and Samuel 
Brown came in on me quite unexpectedly, 
and then after awhile the girls. 

Maggie at once intimated that she would 
like tocome to us again. Mrs. C. invited her 
to come and stay with us until she knew 
what she really wished to do. She accepted 
and is here, and seems now to think that she 
wishes to stay with us and that is also her 
father's wish. What she may determine to 
do as to the position al Hampton as the time 
approaches I can not say. Emily West, after 
going home for two or three days to her 
mother, came back and said that she could 
not live that way and was not happy, and 
wanted something to do. Mrs. C. went to 
Mrs. Johnstone and she was glad to get her. 

She is to be 2nd girl, and has done remark- 
ably well thus far. Katie went home to the 
upper end of the Reserve and I have not 
heard whether she wishes to have a place or 
not. I have no doubt that all this lot will 
do well, and do you honor. 

Sam. Brown is under my wing, but we have 
not vet settled as to his position./ 1 hope 
next winter to take him into my family to 
help me in various work both secular and 
religious, and to instruct him for a catechist. 

Carrie Anderson has expressed a desire to 
return and I hope she will. Mrs. C. joins me 
in kind regards to you. 

Respectfully yours, 

Joseph W. Cook. 

Chamberlain Dakota, June ij. t'SSj. 
Editor of workman, 

From the window at my right I look out 
upon a procession of seventeen wagons load- 
ed with farm machinery, representing the 
day's sale, they tell me. The street is broad 
and muddy from recent rains; but the slow 
moving teams evidence the rapid progress of 
the development of thecountr/. Two years 
and a half ago, there was not a house for 
miles, now the prairie between this point and 
and Iowa is thickly dotted with little towns 
and as we rode along in the cars the settlers 
were busily turning the pristine sod on both 
sides of us. Little frame houses are scattered 
over the prairie in all directions. It is said 
that for the past three months there has 
been an average influx of four thousand 
actual settlers per month consisting main- 
ly of farmers from the older states. In 
business I find a large element of young men 
from the East. All this is very favorable to 
the Indian work, as the general sentiment is 
in favor of giving the Indians a fair show. 

The old times and rough border element 
is in the minority in Chamberlain. Law and 
order are insisted on and better maintained 
than in any frontier town I have ever visited. 

The Indians of the neighboring agencies 
sold about two thousand bushels of wheat 
here last Fall and will sell more this year. 

Major Gasmann is pushing the Indians up 
to working and there is an emulation among 
them at present that bids fair to make the 
production of wheat among the Indian's 
commensurate with that of the white settlers 
along the border of their reservation, and 
there is an under currant of interest flowing 
through the business channels, which bids 
fair to create ft public opinion at this end of 
the line in favor of industrial and educational 
development of the neighboring redmen, 
looking to adoption into the body politic of 
the future state of Dakota. 

Chamberlain claims a thousand inhabitants. 
A church should be speedily organized 
here, where the Brule Agent, who is a clergy- 
men.could officiate and build up a parish. The 
soil is good.tfie time is ripe and the of menting 
of the kind feeling that is growing up 1 between 
the races would be assured. A good school 
should also be started, having Indian board- 
ers and white day scholars, both attending 
church and Sunday school. I trust that the 
Episcopal church may be able to do some- 
thing towards establishing these Institutions. 
The Agent being of that denomination the 
works on both sides of the River could be 
more easily harmonized. Now here is the 
time and place to make a stand and fight for 
the industrial development of the Indians. 

Here is an excellent market for all farm 
produce and the Indians are imbued with a 
desire to improve the opportunity; here our 
Hampton shoe makers, harness makers, car- 
penters, painters and tinsmiths, can find 
remunerative employment at their avoca- 
tions within sight of their fatheis' camp 
fires, here is growing ,up an intelligent, 
liberty loving and industrious colony from 
the older states, who will not countenance 
the robbery and rapine of an industrious 



and advancing community of redmen by a 
rough, uncrupulous minority of frontier 
vagabonds, gamblers, cut-throats and land- 
jobbers, who hover over the outskirts of 
civilization preying upon the weak and'dc- 
fenseless. Here is a station where the Mis- 
sionary Board could and should lighta beacon 
fire. With best wishes, 

Your obedient servant 

Geo. Lf.Roy Brown 

1st Lt. nth Inf. 



The Onondaga Indians. 

Our readers may remember an account 
given in our pages, last year, of the condition 
of the Onondaga Reservation (New York) 
and of the very unpromising outlook. We 
are glad to be able to quote from "Sunday 
School al Work" the following account of a 
beginningwhich has been made in the right 
direction, and sincerely trust that it may be 
followed by sustained and energetic effort. 

"Readers of Sunday School at Work 
have been kept informed of the progess of the 
effort inaugurated a year ago for the ameliora- 
tion of the Onondaga Indians, growing out 
of the woeful neglect of the Indian children. 

The appointment of a commission to exa- 
mine thoroughly the actual condition of af- 
fairs resulted in a report to the Legislature 
fully justifying the action taken. This report 
was' made on the 13th of March, and covers 
forty-eight printed pages. It recommends, in 
view of the absence 01 a proper recognition 
of family ties by the Indians, that hereafter 
legal and lormal marriages be required; that, 
in view of the immoral and indecent conduct 
sometimes attending the public national feasts 
and ceremonies, the laws against acts of pub- 
lic indecency should be vigorously enforced; 
that abuses, in the leasing of lands in violation 
of treaty, be prevented by law; that adequate 
school facilities be provided; that the public 
roads be improved; that individual rights be 
secured to each Onondaga ;and that a com- 
mission heappointed with power to negotiate 
a treaty covering the essential points men- 
tioned, fn accordance with these recom- 
mendations, the following bill was enacted 
by the Legislature, and is now in the hands 
of the Governor awaiting approval: — 

The Governor Is hereby authorized to appoint three 
citizen* of thle State, who, with the Attorney-General 
of thin State, shall constitute a commission on the part 
of the 8tate. to negotlato with the nation of Onondaga 
Indians, which treaty shall provide for a division fn- 
severalty of the whole or a part of the lands of said In 
daws among- the members of the tribe now residing on 
their reservation, under such condition that It shall be 
forever Inalienable, untaxable and exempt from mort- 
gage or other Hen whatever 

Such treaty shall also provide that the governmenUjof 
Biich nation of Indians shall be so modtfled as to extend 
to all Its people a voice Id the election of their rule rs 

a ^crltreatr shaU also embrace, if the same can be 
secured some provisions for adopting by the said In- 
dians the same laws of legitimacy and Inheritance as 
are now in force among citizens or this State. 

Such treaty shall also provide for supervision by the 
State over the leases of the stone quarries on the reser- 
vation and of the expenditure of the proceeds thereof 
for the benefit of the nation. 

8uch commissioners shall also endeavor to secure In 
such treaty the adoption of some plan for the establish- 
ment of an Industrial school on tho reservation. In 
which tanning and the mechanical trades shall be 
aught, and shall report such treaty to tile Legislature 
during the tint weea of the next annual 
further consideration." 

Section H-Thls act shall take effect Immediately. 



1 take e 



What an Indian Thinks. 

'er Brule Agency. Dakota Ter. 

June i S th. rSSi. 



Gen. Armstrong, 



Do the Indian 
of themselves ? 

There are novt 
Indians, 130,000 
Government, 84,0 



1 learn to take care 



the United States 300,000 
taking no help from the 
> taking just little help 
from the Government and the others that 
are not civilized, they are kept by the Gov- 
ernment. There are not many Indians In 
the United States who can not take care of 
themselves. From the above number all can 
see that more than one-half of all the In- 
dians in the United States have learned to 
think that the way of the whites is better 
than theirs and so they want to get into it 
and live like our white brothers. Some think 
yet that their own way is the better, they 
want to keep it and not take the best road. 

They never will become civilized, if they 
don't let their own way go down, and let the 
white people's way come up. Few Indian 
tribes are so far advanced that they don't 
want .Indian ways any more, but wish to live 
in houses, and have farms of their own. In- 
dian ways will never/be good any more, it is 
all passed, goneitway, and the other way is 
coming up to take the place. We shall be 
glad wnen we all get into the civilized way 
of living; then Indians will not make so 
much trouble for the American people. Some 
people say ;"let the Indians get out of the way; 
there is no use in trying to advance them; kill 
them all; they are like the wild animals, deaf 
and dumb j they never will learn anything ; 
we have already paid so much money for 
them ; they have never become civilized yet." 

But all good people say; oh yes give them 
an education and plenty of opportunities 
and send more teachers among them, so they 



may come up besides us and live as brothers 
and live in peace. Indians like to imitate 
the white people, they wanted to do what 
they do. Some of theni are very anxious to 
do something, but how can they do it with- 
out any white machinery. Some of them 
are very fond of farming; they think the farm- 
ing is the best trade, and when the children 
go away from the tribe to school or with 
whites to farm, they learn to farm right. 

We hope all the Indians will soon b:come 
civilized people, and we hope the people 
of the United States will- try to advance the 
Indians all they can. 

Well sir, I like to know about school and 
myselves, about I come to school. If you 
would let me to come in or not. That is all 
I have to say in this time. From your truly 
friend. I shake your hands my friend. 

Ljmes Thompson. 



Eggs as Food. 

We put it down as a maxim of eternal 
truth that a more wholesome, delicate, nutri- 
tious, and acceptable morsel was never com- 
pressed into so small a compass, as is to be 
found in the shell of an egg. Under differ- 
ent forms of cookery, it is good alike for the 
strong and vigorous, and for the delicate 
and feeble. The hardest laborer on the 
farm or in the mines, finds the- egg nutri- 
tious and strengthening, and the invalid, 
suffering tte horrors of consumption or 
other form^f wasting disease, derives from 
them the only meat food his organs will 
bear. There is no article of food more 
healthful to all alike, and when the price is 
low, no food, save milk, is more economical. 
At twelve cents a dozen, almost any one can 
afford to partake of them, for at that price 
they are cheaper than bacon at the same 
price per pound. A dozen eggs furnish 
more nutrition than a pound of bacon, and 
in summer especially (when eggs are cheap- 
est) they should be- largely substituted for 
the heat and fever^jreeWing fat mea>s. The 
use of fat bacon in sumnW is strongly Con- 
demned by physicians, andVhile-UJs TJesira- 
ble to employ it more or lest attfiat seas'bn, 
it is far better to partake of It sparingly, and 
substitute .eggs and milk inV its place. We 
advise our people to eat mora, eggs and less 
baton. They will enjoy betteiv}i<»lth-, be 
stronger and more lithe and elastic, and per- 
1 ■ live longer. At any rate they will en- 



joy life more, and be more useful citizens, 
rat meat makes sluggards and dyspeptics — 
eggs and milk makes wise heads and health- 



thy bodies.— Weekly Inttex Appeal, Peters- 



burg, Va. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

is a preparation of the phosphates ol lime, 
magnesia, potash and iron in such forms as 
to be readily assimilated by thesystem. Dear 
criptive pamphlet sent free. Rumford Chem- 
ical Works; Providence, R. f. 



The School Tax. 

But some one objects to this. " Is it 
right, " says my neighbor, " for you to tax 
me, in order that your boy may go to col- 
lege ? " " The same right " I reply, " that 
you have to tax me, in order that your boy 
may go to the State prison ! You have no 
child that wishes to go to school ; I have 
none that wishes to go to jail ; if your boy 
goes to jail, I have to help support him ana 
pay his way to get there : and I object. 
(Laughter.) You take my money to build 
a prison and a gallows, and to pay the sala- 
ry of the hangman, and tax me to help build 
a State House — which has a fine prospect 
of being adorned with a magnificent mort- 
gage. I never expect to use that State 
House ; there is not the slightest prospect 
that 1 shall ever be Governor, or Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, or a member 
of the Legislature. I am told, and rightly told, 
that this is for the advantage and the prrv 
tection of the Commonwealth ; and I mn-n 
pay out of my pocket toward the erection ol 
a' jail and the transportation of the r>rw,iu.v 
because it is a protection to the ' 
wealth of which I am a part. 

Shall not you be taxed for the enrich! 
and adornment of the Commonwealth in 
building school houses, colleges, and " 
sities?— Lemuel Moss. D. D., in fern 
nal. \ 



We must not hope to be mowers, 
And gather the ripe gold ears, 

Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with 



It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours ; 
, Life's field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers 1 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
gives strength where there lifts been exhaus- 
tion and vigor in place of impaired vitality 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Letters from Hampton Crad„„™„. 

Encouragement from White Citizens. 
•Good School - House and Friendly 
Neighbors, but no Maps nor Bibles. 
From a Married Graduate. •• Workinc 

' for Jesus." Buyihg a Farm. What 

' will keep Indians from the War Path, 
encouragement from white citizens. 

A kind friend of Hampton graduates 
s ends us the following cheering- letter 
from one who has known his kindness : 

• , ' — , Maryland. July 10, 1882. 

My Kind Friend: 

' My school closed on the 1st inst. The day 
opened auspiciously, with sky overcast but 
giving no promise of rain. Children came 
early to school in obedience to instructions 
from me. From 9 a. m. toj .o'clock, p. m.. 
■was occupied in an examination of the pupils 
"in the branches taught during the year, 
namely— reading, spelling, geography, physi- 
ology, arithmetic, grammarand history. No 
recitations in the last two studies were had, 
owing to a lack of time. The examination 
was necessarily cursory, it being impossible 
to crowd a thorough examination of the 
school into a tew hours. Pupitl did very 
creditably ; their answers to questions were 
generally correct. While I was conducting 
the recitation in physiology the Superintend- 
ent, who was present for the first time, turn- 
ed to a young man - a student in the military 
academy of this county— and asked him, 

« Can you beat that at Hall ? He 

said to me, in the course of a conversation 
afterwards, that "some of these children 
have education enough already for all prac- 



Now, in respect to my wants, of which you 
ask. I would be very grateful to you if you 
could give me some Bibles, and supply me 
with a map of the United States, if no more. 



t recess for dii 



tical 1 

The exam 
-was taken. 

The afternoon exercises were held under 
an arbor erected for the purpose on the 
school grounds. The programme was a 
lengthy one, consisting of recitations, dia- 
logues, singing, etc. These were rendered 
effectively by the children and evoked much 
applause from the audience. The attendance 
of patrons and invited guests was quite large, 
and comprised representatives of some of the 
' best white families in the county. 

At the conclusion, the Superintendent 
made a most entertaining and instructive 
address. He counseled the colored people 
to avail themselves of the chances of educat- 
ing their children afforded by the public 
school system of Maryland. He expressed 
himself highly gratified with the results of 
the year's work, and urged me to returh 
next year. 1 am uncertain ss to what I shall 
do. It seems to be the unanimous sentiment 
that I come back again. Duty pulls one way, 
inclination another. 



NO MAPS NOR BII1LE. 

A young man who, under the special 
disadvantage of lameness, has succeed- 
ed in making his way through school 
and doing good work as teacher ince 
he left, writes thus of . his encourage- 
ment and deeds : 

, Virginia, Jan. 22, 1883. 

Dear Teacher: / 

I have been engaged in teaching ever since 
I left school. My school now numbers forty- 
five and I make an average of thirty, which 
keeps me busy. Although my school is not 
very large, yet I must say I find that the num- 
ber of pupils I average is as many as I can 
dojustice to. I enjoy teaching very much, 
and know that I could not be eugaged in a 
better work than trying to enlighten my ig- 
norant race. . 
' ■ Iiiavc a very good school-house which is 
welt furnished with desks and black-boards, 
but 1 am sorry to say that I have not \the 
•necessary things which would help me to im- 
'part instruction to my pupils as I desire. 1 
have neither maps nor charts by which I can 

• eive that instruction which you taught me at 
' Hampton to give. The School Board refuses 

to furnish them and the parents are too poor, 
and the small salary I receive is not enough 
to enable me to supply my needs in this re- 
soect. But, under the surrounding circum- 
stances, 1 still go cheerfully to my work, 
ever keeping in view and practicing " What- 
soever your hands find to do, do it with all 
vour might." , 

Most of the people here seem to know the 
advantages of an education and are seeking 
to gain it. The parents here seem to be very 
desirous for their children to go to school, 
but they arc poor and cannot furnish them 
with the proper requisites for their regular 
attendance. The white people here are very 
friendly to me and my work. They seem to 
recognize the fact that the colored man 
needs and should have an education ; there- 
fore I do not believe that there is one here 
that would put anything in the way that 

* would impede the progress of my school. 

Jt expect to make teaching my profession 
because I love the work and believe that I 
shall make a successful teacher. 



from a married graduate. 
A member of one of Hampton's grad- 
uate "partnerships," writes thus of h« 
work as a teacher, and of her pleasant 
memories of her Hampton home : 

, Virginia. r)ec. 17, 1882. 

Dear Miss C,.- 

I am now teaching here at home, It is a 
good school, and I like it very much. I have 
a full school, numbering forty-seven. After 
holidays I will have upwards of fifty or sixty. 
The school-house I have is a very fair one in 
general ; 1 can find but little fault. The chil- 
dren seem to be very anxious to have an ed- 
ucation, but they have so little encourage- 
ment. Their parents are so poor they are 
actually not able to send their children to 
school. Those who are large enough, and 
ought to attend school are kept out to work 
for the support of the family. The children, 
grown up people, and all, esteem me very 
highly. With the exception of a few, I like 
the people as well as any I have met. The 
whites (all wno know me) treat me with the 
same respect as they do those of their own 
color. • 

The only diffculty I have in teaching is to 
obtain the books that the school law requires 
me to use. We are required to use certain 
books, and the people are not capable o( buy- 
ing such books which, of course, keeps me 
back a little, but I intend to light the battle 
with the weapons I have. This is the sec- 
ond term I have taught since I left Hamp- 
ton School. If my health continues to be 
good I intend to keep on working in the 
work that is now before me. 

Since I left Hampton there has never 
been a time when 1 could not sit down and 
look back upon the time I spent there as 
being one of the happiest in my life, and I 
only wish I had it to go over again. I was 
a member of the choir two terms, and oh, 
how Iloved singing ! I sometimes meet with 
some of my schoolmates and talk of the mer- 
ry times we used to have at Hampton. 

I hear from Hampton, through the South- 
ern Workman, every month. Miss C, a lady 
of Pennsylvania, sends it to me. She is a 
very dear friend to me. 

I have been teaching two months, and 
sometimes it has been very cold. The ground 
has been covered with snow. I hope you 
can form an idea, from these few lines, what 
I have been doing. It will please me very 
much to hear from you occasionally. Hop- 
ing that the time may soon come when Hie 
Hampton graduates shall be scattered all 
over the United States, doing the work that 
they are called to do; and finally at last, may 
we (the graduates) teachers, trustees, anl all. 
be gathered into that Haven of rest prepared 
for those who have fought a good light. 
With these few lines I close. 

I am very respectfully yours, C. 



beginning a farm. 
A young man who began at the bot- 
tom of the ladder at Hampjtou, and 
who has -been faithfully working his 
way among his people for six years 
since his graduation, writes of his strug- 
gles and his successes. We hope that 
his health may be restored and his life 
spared to enjoy the fruit of his labor. 

North Carolina, Feb. 8. 1883. 
Dear Miss C: 
Ever since I left Hampton I have taught 
place— six years. I like the pi; 



ople, colored and white. 



! "of them do not belii 



ted 



uch.' The 
1 be kind 
cannot say all of 
1 education. Son 
:ry much in education. 
You also wanted to know something of our 
school-houses. I am sorry to say they are 
very poor, they are not fit to teach in, in the 
winter. I have been sick for six months, not 
able to do anything very much. I taught 
last winter, all of the winter, and I caught a 
good deal of cold, and I have been sick ever 
since. I should have been teaching this 
winter but my health would not allow it ; so 
I have been waiting for the weather to get 
warmer. I expect to teach two months in 
the spring. I am a farmer, and a teacher too, 
but my health has gotten so poor I was 
obliged to give up farming. I have been 
teaching about four months in the year, and 
the balance of the time I have to work on 
my farm. I have been working very hard 
since I left school. I bought me a little farm 
and I have to work very hard to try to pay 
for it ; so now I do not know as I shaH be 
able to pay for it since my health has got to 
be so bad. I have paid $151.63 on it. and 
the balance due is $40. 

I will be very proud of anything to read 
for my Sunday-school, I hope to hear from 
you soon, and for good advice when you 
write. Your obedient servant, P. 



"The valuaUna of the real and personal property of 
the State measures It* aggregate wealth, ami the large 
and rapid Increase that we have made In valuation 
(constantly advancing the past sixty years) represent* 
better than population Ihe materia'! 'condition of our 
people and the general prosperity ol the State. In the 
year 1S20. when Maine became en independent State, 
-ur total valuation was onlv Sja.aa.7W: In HOT, Sis. 

I7 .-.-7: in law. f SH.iia.2W; in Ml SinO.ftr7.9M, ]„ 1880, . 

K».I5".WI; in neo, *«< »xm s in MM, our valuation 

■ veiled tin- Hunt of »23S.97H,716; an Increase of 87Bper 

int. since 1820." 

He shows that in 1870 they had 787 miles 
of railroad, now 1.013. Therewere 64.309 
farms in 1880. an increase of 4.495 duringthe 
last decade. Value of fishing production in 
1880 was S3.7 39. 2 24, and in 1870 only *979.6io. 
The ice harvest has increased 750,000 tons in 

There are 2.000 establishments for the pro- 
luction of agricultural implements, employ- 
ng 40.000 mechanics, with a capital of $62,- 
09.668.and turning out implements for farms 
ralued at $68,640,486. The total number of 
nanufacturintr establishments in Maine is 4,- 
481; capital S49.984.S7 1. employing 52.948 per- 
. paying $13,621,538 yearly in wages. 
._.je of materials, $51,119,281. Value of 
products. $79,825,393. 

Prohibition has worked immense advan- 
tages for the State of Maine. The vast sum 
of money which formerly went into the till 
of the saloon keeper is now spent for improv- 
ing farms, households, and a thousand other 
ways which benefit society, and the entire 
State feels the beneficial effects, till both 
political parties and the great majority of 
the) people look upon the prohibition of the " 
'iquoj traffic as the salvation and safety of the 
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of the Kansas j 

_ recent letter 

The average yearly Increase of c 
tltution for the thirteen years preceding tne taxing 
effect of prohibition h i !,,■ Slate h. h .rtv-six Atthe 
'"-ne of the taking effect of the prohibitory amend- 
-nt. liecemhe- 22. Iss i.th,. number of Inmates In the 
nitentlary was greater than at a<y previous time, 
lince then the number has decreased 74-or an aver- 
e annual decrease, after nearly two veara of prohibi- 
•n, or 40. against an annual Increase belore problbi- 
'»»' 4 »" 

The warden of the penitentiary says: 

"Daring thVvstajMjf 1880 (license year) there i 
.■eived 200 convietaV In 1KHI. with M e 
prohibition 



One of last year's Indian Graduates 
writes suggestively of a war-cloud that 
seemed gathering over Indian Territo- 
ry, but lias scattered as he predicted. 
We give his letter uncorrected 



My De, 



Anadasco. I. T.. April 28. 1883. 



ORK1NG FOR JESUS." 

— , Virginia, Feb. 18, i£ 



Miss C- 



the 2d of 
early two 



I received your letter and cin 
time ago, but have been unable 
until now. I opened school hei 
January, and have been teaching 
months, and I like my work ever so mucn. 
So far, I have fifty scholars on roll. 

Our school-house is a new one. and a very 
comfortable one. We have blackboards all 
around the room, just like those at Hamp- 
ton. The salary here is $25 a month. The 
children arc not as far advanced as they ought 
to be, but 1 hope to do my best with them. 
It is amusing to hear the questions that they 

^Mrs Dixon gave me some texts from the 
Bible printed In large lettefs. I have them 
in our school-room. I let the children bring 
pictures and we put them up, also. I think 
It gives the room a home like appearance. 
I have them all write their spelling lessons 
slates, like you used to have us do. 
I find some of them are able to spell very 
hard words but are unable to write them. 1 
by having them write their lessons, 
they will improve. My little five-year old 
ones can write any figure on the board that 
they arc told to. .... j 

I feel that I am working for Jesus, and 
thatmakes me v like my work so much. Miss 
T. has sent me a nice lot of papers twice, and 
I was very thankful for them. I read to my 
scholars fifteen minutes cvery.morning, about 
the news of the day, whenever I get the pa- 
pers. I often think of Hampton and the 
dear old times 1 had there. It was there I 
first found Christ. I hear that they are hav- 
ine a great revival there. I don't know how 
I should get along if I did not have Christ 
for my guide;, there is so much to tempt 
one. I will bevpleased to hear from you at 
any tlin ^ ur sin ' cere f r ; end an d scholar,' B, 



„„. postal card of the 2d inst. was gladly 
received yesterday morning. The books 
have not come, I suppose they are on the 
road somewhere, and no doubt will soon 
come, and soon as they reach me will write. 
I have been on little Washita River after 
attic, and just returned. The Creek Indi- 
ans, who have been having some trouble 
among themselves for sometime, and one 
party of them not wishing to light came up 
here seeking protection from the Comanche 
Indians, were captured this morning by the 
:d States troops, I undersiand. So the 
Indians here may go ort the war-path, and 
should all be killed ; but 1 hardly 
think thev wilt, because some have large farms 
ltd great deal of stock and horses. 

I will write soon as 1 get the box of books 
nd tell all about them, and the cost of ex- 
penses. Yours truly, D, 

Temperance Notes. 

the results of prohibition. 
The National Temperance Advocate says: 
"The liquor press and its sympathizers have 
continued to assert with more than usual 
vehemence and zeal that more liquor is sold 
under prohibition than under license. We 
give a few lacts and statistics showing that 
prohibition does prohibit wherever it has a 
fair opportunity. The Republican State Con- 
vention of Maine, last autumn, with thirteen 
hundred delegates present, adopted the fol- 
ing resolution: 

'That wo refer with conHdenco and with pride 1° 

al rveord "f Hi" H.-publican party <" 

1,. pohev of the fr..l»>. '. I'M* ••; 

.... _■:,_., — ant i cnlcteney of 



of liquor mode 

,..„ ..10 years ago. I know It la boldly aae. .. — 
that tiler,- is more liquor sold and drunk in Kansas 
than latfore the amendment was adopted. Hut tins 
nsserllon is not ooly without proof, hut utterly at 
variance with Indisputable facia. Fx-Uo» Itohinsnr, 
stated in a speech in Totirka that fimii Ihe host infer- 
tnution he could get there were tie re government 
permits to sell liquor Issued this year man two years 
ago. What are the feds- Simply hese: In lest Uiere 
were in the Sinte.l-'siilvs muny n ni menscd plnces. 1,- 

K-12 li rsed ilram-shops. t. new, -lies, 110 wholesale 

honor establishments, and two distilleries, maklng-stl 
total of not less than 2.000 places where honor was 
nolo ami sold. To (lav there is not a distillery nbr a 
„ w ,„ thu state, and there ale 




wholesale llquor-house 10 n , 
only 8 or 9 breweries. R. O. Dunn & Co.. of Chief 
who have had thcllfadvertlsing agents all through 
report that there ate :r»; tl.ces where ho 
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"The Collector of ' 
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Hon. James G.Blaine, inacompaign letter 
last summer, to the people of Maine, said: 

"But the people of Maine are industrious and 

decreased in the Stale since the first enactment of Ihe 
prohibitory law, until now It can bo said with truth that 
there la no equal number of people In ihe Anglo Saxon 
irariUiamOng whom soamall an amount of Intoxicating 
hnuof 1, confumed aa among the six hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants of Maine.." 

Governor Robie, of Maine, in his anuual 
message, in January, referring to the growth 
and resources of Maine, says: 



Hall, d. 



Bishops Channlng 



Statte where hquur is found openly sold in violation or 
the law. This w ould he a reduction of nearly three 

fourtha There tins al T o I n a falling oiT ui the I nit.-.: 

States Revenue of 5:»,...r7 aa. and hwr tax has 

been reduced nearly t> MOO. The revenue lax of 1BS1 
was 12 eta. per captlta for 1882 only 7 ct/. 

Ex-Governor St. John saysT 

'The law passed bv Ihe i .ecislature for tl n.< uv . - 

merit of this aiin-rnhueut took effect May J, 1831. The 
first vear of prohibition closed l»e,.ly eight of thirty- 
nine -ore. .ell!-., and drove ever, distillerj from the 
SU'tO. Our Ire iple never were s<> prosperous as the> 

an- av. and anv proposil ion' looking to a return 

to the ohOa-cnse svstem would be defeated byatuajor- 
ify of at least fifty thousand " • 

Horsford's Acid Phosphate • 

is an appetizer: it stimulates the stomach to 
renewed activity, and in many ways topes up 
and invigorates the whole system. V/ 

Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 

TUB August number is even more brilliant than usua 
rile var.e'v arrd exe-lhoiee til Lie- eonter.ts nr.- Ilrglie, 
ei e.lita'ale to ihe editor, and commend It not ■3Bly v lo 
religious but to general read; 

"" > oTiteYlgious Denotninall' 
Is Epl-"«™evt" la 



they combine inosr 
relive reading. No 
.1, ihe rolled Stab s. 

Rev.\ 



of Virginia, and Walnwriglui 
01 .MM tot'K. -xno Aiueridao murim in Palestine 
by Do Leon, ami "Among On Native, ol the North, 
by Lieutenant Schwatka. are coollnned TherJ nu 
also interesting articles by Ida Mpt vey. Rev. WI «• 
DeHart. Alfreton Hervey, Uev. H Benham Rev »e,. 
•1 Field, etc The charnring stories 'The City of tin / 
Suo,"s 

lulnees," 
Religion. ' 
tlons prof-os.. 
cedent magazine. Prleo 25 cents a copy; «a ' a yea 
KtpildrW Faaaa Lxsu., IMblishe-, 53, 55 and . 
Park Place, New York. 



The Horsford Almanac and Cook 
Book- 

mailed freeon application to the Rumfortl 
Chemical Works. Providence, R. I. 
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_. of the cane when it was 

„J was no mill in the place ; but 

i the end, it was sold for seed to expanding 
plantations. ... j 

The next stage of preparation for a planter, 
in which Mr. M. engaged, was to raise by 
contract 200 acres or more of cane for a 
neighboring plantation. This required an 
extensive outlay for teams and labor. Money 
was furnished by the plantation at 10 per 
cent, interest, and a certain percentage of the 
crop was to reimburse the planters. This 
was the first serious move toward that all- 
ingulfing business which he had chosen as 
his future occupation? It was a new experi- 
ment and it was on a plantation which, 
though still kept up, has never paid one cent 
of profit to the shareholders, but h deeply 
in debt The soil was hard and ungenial to 
cane. The seed cane was a medley of a dozen 
or more kinds, and no one knew which kind 
was adapted to soil and climate and which 
. was not. But, to hear the oracles pronou nee 
on the value — each of his favorite kind of 
cane— one would have thought there was no 
doubt in the matter. Nor were- -they less 
positive in regard to the best season of the 
vear for planting, which was in fact a matter 
of much importance even in the tropics, and 
might materially affect the profit of the 1 rop. 

But, on the preparation of the ground, the 
manner of planting and managing, the d 
cussion on each point was spirited if thought 
was crude and manner of speech rude. In 
fact they seemed like earnest men before 
whom, in the distance, visions of untold 
wealth glittered, without. I fear, any very ex- 
alted intentions as to using it. Some "would 
get even with those who," they fancied, "had 
■ undervalued' them. Wouldn't they come 
cringing to them, by-and-by. begging the 
privilege bf being their overseer?" "Would 
not they have their line horses and carriage 
and pass without notice some who," they 
imagined, "could not sec them now. Would 
not they wear their boiled shirt? Wouldn't 
they "— ? ,. 

Alas ! few, or none of them, ever realized 
their ideal. A few of their class achieved 
success, bat they were not among the boast- 
ful ones, but quietly learned all they could 
and practiced it. As usual, those who knew 
the least were loudest and most positive 
But the woollen mill, with its two or three 
trv-pots and adobie or stone chimney laid in 
mud. gave the proprietor a right to speak. 
Had not he grown the finest cane— seven 
acres of it? Had he not made "sin-up" for 
the whaling fleet "ekell" to the best? and 
who should know, if not he? But his neigh- 
bor (Jones) claimed the right to differ from 
him, and though he laughed in his sleeve as 
he said it " he. too, knew a thing or two." 
No matter if he did use his wife's wire sieve 
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This is not the place, however, to go far- 
ther into the intricacies of plantation life in 
its later developments. But it should be 
said that all who undertook— even in a rude 
way— sugar-makin, gwere obliged to employ 
more or less labor. And it did not take a 
long time.to discover that Franklin's adage, 
Not to oversee workmen is to leave your 
urse always open before them." was em- 
phatically true of Kanakas, the class 
employed. They could never be 11 
without constant and immediate supen 
Consequently the planter was obliged t 
an overseer whose sole business was 
with a gang and stand and see that 
worked, and that they did their work prop- 
erly. With proper supervision they were 
very good laborers. The overseer kept a 
book in which was entered a list of the names 
of the laborers and an amount of the work 
of each, "docking" the time of any who 
were tardy or who "loafed." But vigilance 
did not stop here; a chief overseer was to 
watch the overseers, and his part was no si- 
necure ; he must be all over the plantation, 
and must know what each gang of men were 
doing and sec that their labor was where and 
what was needed, and *ce there was no col- 
lusion between the gang and their overseer, 
who was often a native. An overseer of 
teams must see the teams harnessed in at 
daylight in the morning, and must go with 
them back and forth all day long, though 
each team had its own driver. Over all was 
the manager, who was responsible for tile 
success of the plantation, and whose desire 
to be known as a successful manager was a 
sufficient /inducement t» put forth his best 
endeavors. But this account applies rather 
to the result of many years practice, than to 
the earlier stages of sugar planting, some of 
the trials incident to which I have briefly de- 
scribed. In passing around to-day. the old 
resident recognizes sundry heaps of dirt, or 
the remains of old patched huts, or an old 



low they seemed afraid they would earn their- 
money. They would be tardy in the morn- 
ing and if possible leave before night; and 
some would work reluctantly all day, slight- 
ing their work as much as possible. Then, 
when weeds were growing and work pressing, 
they would absent themselves under various 
pretexts of sickness, or to cook food, or some 
of their family were sick; though the em- 
ployer well knew that in three cases out of 
four the pretext was false. It was well if 
they hadn't stolen his horse and, after riding 
it nearly to death, turned it loose into the 
cane field to account for its absence. 

Mr. M. was satisfied that day laborers could 
not be relied on. A promise to come and 
work was not considered binding unless 
money had been paid in advance This was 
sanctioned by law. Money paid in advance 
without security was thrown away. It was 
therefore customary to sign a contract to 
work for a length of time on payment of part 
of the wages in advance, the balance was to 
be paid monthly as the labor was performed. 
As a matter of fact it was paid in small sums 
weekly, that the improvident creatures might 
have the means to buy food, for the advance 
paid was at once squandered, if it was not 
seized by their creditors. It thus became 
possible to procure labor, for almost any na- 
tive was greedy to go in debt to any amount 
to find present gratification. Laws had been 
made to require laborers who had received 
money in advance, to labor and cancel the 
debt, and making it a penal offence to fail 
to do so. And now opened a game. The 
point was to see if the laborer could swindle 
' employer and escape. And the history 
he mean tricks to which they resorted 
ild of itself fill a volume. I say mean 
ks. for in the whole category was not one 
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ever, are swallowed up and 
in the cane fields of to-day. 

But 1 have wandered. Mr. M. hired a few 
men. purchased teams, and proceeded to 
business. The plows were furnished by the 
plantation. Were they not the " best light 
steel plows procured expressly lor the pur- 
pose?" V'es. they would run with a very 
small team. " It was all folly to use the great 
heavv plow, with its wheels, coulter, etc.. rc- 
ofs£venoreigh 
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- best sugar that had be 
I am tempted to tell ; 

sugar. It was put in mat bags containing 1 a native spa.ic v,, " — - ■ ■» - 

from 30 to ;o pounds each. Sonic of it had | keep it clear. After all his cllorts it was 01- 
been marked for shipment with black paint. 1 ten necessary to stop the team and turn the 
It was noticed after a while that the paint I plow out of the furrow to give the man time 

had spread till the marking became illegible, j toclear it. A smart Yank 

and a close scrutiny revealed the fact that | it without this trouble, b> 
the paint had only lodged on the backs of ; Yankees, but only Hawaiians 
mit.es with which the bags were literally cov- I arc lobe noted foi anything,' 
creri, ;;nd which in moving carried the paint ! (or losing opportunities. At 
with them ! ■ ' learned was that the soil won 

Although. t his class of men were willing the brightest polished steel pi 
10 work, and meant to do all their work them-. 

and were loud in their criticisms of ' 



had propertv.to have it so secured that the 
employer could get nothing if he wished to. 

I think I have made it appear probable 
that an employer or overseer would not be 
likely to trust a laborer's word. The word 
of a Sandwich Island laborer thus became of 
little account. and his reasons for asking leave 
Of absence were of little avail. Afterattend- 
ing the. funerals of half a dozen fathers and 
mothers, that pretext was used up. Pretence 
of sickness would not avail where manifestly 
nothing was the matter, despite all hiswrith- 
ings and retchings, and, especially after he 
had been often caught deceiving. It thus 
sometimes happened that a really sick man 
was obliged to go to work in the fields. But 
he law was very strict and gave the labore 
tage 



When the morning came, every body was . 
made glad — glad of the rain that had fallen, , 
giving such a beautiful freshness 5 to every 
thing — glad of the lovely day promised by 
the morning. Even the birds seemed to share 
in the general gladness. They gave us a per- 
fect Hallelujah Chorus from the trees about 

We had the good fortunetosecurc for our 
main speakers Rev. Geo. L. Chaney of Boston, 
whose work is now in Atlanta, and Rev. 
Dr. M. Calloway, formerly of Emory College. 
Both arrived on Wednesday. The latter 
was the guest of the white Methodist minister' 
of the town. Rev. Mr. Holcomb. The first 
part of the morning was occupied with open- 
ing exercises, including a military drill with 
the young men, and class recitations which 
lasted till 1 1 o'clock. At this hour all assem- 
bled in the chapel to listen to the dedication 
of our new building by Rev. G. L. Chaney. 

His subject was one befittingthc occasion, 
and I am sure few of the large audience went 
away no better men or women than they 
were when/they came. If I could I would 
give you a review of his excellent and helpful 
address, perhaps 1 maybeable to furnish you 
with it entire later, and from it you can give 
your readers such portions as you may have 
room for. Mr. Chancy has very kindly con- 
sented to have it printed in pamphlet form 
for distribution among our students, 

At 12. 30 the "flow of soul" ended fora sea- 
son, and our "(east of reason" began.' We 
owe many thanks to Rev. Air. Holcomb for 
the thoughtful kindness manifested by him. 
The speakers and a few of the guests were 
cordially invited to dinner at his house. A* 
most , of the studentsand friends brought 
baskets, dtfiner was partaken of in picnic style 
and was Ade quilea pleasint social event. 

At 2 o'cWick we reassc"mbled for the rhe- 
toricals and the other of the two main events 
of the dav— Dr. Calloway's. address; It was 
with a feeling akin to reverence somewhat 
mingled with awe that I listened to\him. I 
think the latter feeling was awakened\ by the 
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of southern bir 
a feeling of dec. 
for the sake of a conviction, could forego s 
much that was brightest. Sod in many re-, 
spects. plcasantest. and assunic^SCMulich that 
is hard and unpleasant, arose within me. 
Carlvle says, truly. I think, that we e 
more or less hero-worshipers. As I listened 
to his strong, earnest plea for the elevation 
the basis of his humanity, I 
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" book planting and sugar making." and 
" gentlemen planters," they could not plan 
their own operations, and consequently while 
they were doing one thing another suffered ; 
and most of them in a few years found their 
proper level. The case was hard enough 
when men of ability and education undertook 
a plantation. 

Separated by a distance of half the circum- 
ference of the world from the means of car- 
rying on any extended business, the delay- 
in procuring machinery and other means was 
very vexatious and disheartening. Often 1 
limes, after waiting six months or so for a , 
a very important article, it proved on arrival 
to be anything but what was wanted. Either [ 
the description sent was misunderstood, or j 
a dishonest trader would palm off some un- | 
saleable article and trust to distance to pre- I 
vent unpleasant consequences ; or, either J 
the order would be lost on its way, or the 
vessel bringing the article would be lost ; or, 
finally, the article itself never had an exist- 
ence except in the advertisement of some j 
enterprising wind-bag. Again, a man of 
sense, could see at a glance that a business of 
such dimensions and so varied necessities, 
could be carried on only by employing " help 
of various grades and capacity — from the la- 
borer who had only sense enough to handle 
the hoe to the overseer who understood com- 
binations, the skilled artisan who could com- 
mand his two or three thousand dollars a 
year, and the manager who (unless he thor- 
oughly understood every part of the busi- 
ness and was possessed of more than ordinary 
tact, shrewdness and will-power,) was liable 
to daily impositions of a very disheartening 
character. 1 • 



team required being heavv. the light, thin 
point of the plow would bend double with 
the first obstruction. So, heavy wrought 
iron points, were made to replace them. But 
the plow being light and the team heavy, a 
collapse of the whole machine was inevitable, 
and was not long in taking place. After 
that Tom, - Dick and Harry's plows were 
tried till, finallv. the whole matter was set- 
tled by procuring a common sense plow with 
.., nobody's pet improvements to distinguish it 

was I from all otherplows and render it fit for 

rtcn .the rubbish heap. ' , 
or a I Mr. M., who being a bom farmer knew the 
ival technicalities ol farming, went into the 
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(To be Continues.] 
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I wen this or that." theirs, was most forcible. 

The students who took part in the rhe- 
toiiCut exercises of the afternoon — three 
young women and three young nl"n — acquit- 
ted themselves well. They were of the Junior 
and Middle classes. We shall' have no 
graduating class till year after next. The 
singing throughout the day was good, Mr. 
Parrot's success in his department deserves 
special mention. The result of his work was 
aiscd by all present. By -the -way, 1 prc- 
mehe fs now making his first acquaintance 
th Hampton's — industrial— shades. Hy ex- 
pected to go to H. very soon after Jeaving 
here. 



thin: 

th of the cane and -weeds. The 
apace, and unless the ground was 
d.by the cultivator and the weeds 
prevented from growing, the crop would suf- 
fer, and it required hand labor to do this 
But hand labor was now becoming expensive, 
and the supply precarious ; not because there 
were no unemployed natives, but they had a 
decided disinclination to steady and long-con- 
tinued labor. Since Adam required calling 
from his retreat, men have often been miss- 
ing when they were" wanted, and laborers on 
sugar plantations seldom waste time by wait- 
ing for their employer. They arc sometimes 
absent when they agree to be present. La- 
borers have always been scarce, the supply 
has not been equal to the demand, and a 
good deal of leniency has been necessary in 
dealing with them or they would leave. At 
first Mr. M. hired men by the day or by the 
month. Though at that time wages were 

\ 



.Closing Day at Tuskegee. 

Normal School.Tuskegcc.Ala.. June II, ISS3. 
My Dear Southern Workman: 

A Hampton Correspondent of the Boston 
Journal recently spoke of a belief in "Hamp- 
ton weather." If we dared togcncralize from 
so few special cases, we at Tuskegee might 
heginto belicvein "Tuskegee weather," but 
nerhans it is better for us to wait till we h:ive 
baby-hood before we speak froi 
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;ed the pattern of y 
r our "Tuskegee day 
artificer's privilege of im- 
proving up3n her pattern. We know she 
has an eye to the fitness of things, and what 
more fitting than that Hampton and Tuske- 
gee should be dealt with alike by the old 
lady, with a slight partiality for the baby? 

Thursday, May 3f, our closing day, was a 
perfect day. Wednesday it rained quite hard 
from morning till night, and many a time 
duringthe day theanxious question, "Do you 
think if will rain to-morrow?" was asked.. 

■ ■ 



of their friends came togeth 
chapel for an informal social entertainment. 
The evening was spent pleasantly with a 
few well-rendered duets and solos. recitations, 
conversation, music, and marches. Towards 
the close of the evening "Judgment Day 
they used to call it at Hampton, arrived: 
Amid the most profound stillness the names 
of the students constituting the different" 
clsscs for, next year were read. There fy*re 
many happy faces and a few sorrowful ones, 
among the students when this was overt. 

Soon after, students and friends turned 
their faces homeward, and the newly chn: 
ened "Porter Hall" was shortly wrapped 
darkness, and its tired inmates in welcome 
slumber. / 

The year just closed has been an encourag- 
ing one in many respects to as and at pres- 
ent our prospects for the future, I though 
somewhat clouded by the /car of financial^ 
embarrassment, are hopeful. We hope by the ' 
close of another year to have a brick build- 
ing for the boys well on towards completion. - 

The bricks are being made on the farm 
now. We have a promising crop of cotton, 
cane, corn, sweet potatoes and fruit, Our ' 
"Uncle Harry" is not Mr. Howe, but he has 
learned his thrceZs. Few, under like circum- . 
stances, can show a better crop of cotton, 
corh,ahd cane than can "Uncle Harry'."-""*" 
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A number of our students hastened awaY 
"Friday and Saturday after the close of the 
■school to be on hand in as many districts to 
•begin schools the following Monday morning. 

This they do to earn money with which 
to meet their expenses next year. 

Some months ago, the colored teachers of 
Bullock, an adjoining county to this (Macon), 
expressed a desire to have a summer , insti- 
tute held in the county. To this their Supt.. 
a white man, gave a ready consent, and at his 
request Mr. Washington is now there in the 
work. 

A few of the teachers of this county and 
•of Montgomery, and of Lowndes County arc 
here for the summer in a similar work with 
myself. 

The weather, which through April and 
May was remarkably cool for this climate, is 
now quite warm.. Old heads say we are "in" 
for a long hot;Summcr. Already I begin to 
wish for some of Hampton's cool breezes. 

Wishing you and all your readers a pleasant 
and breezy summer's vacation, I am 
Yours truly. 

D. 

Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

In Despondency, etc. Dr. W. S. POWELL 
Defiance, O,. says: "I have used it wum satis- 
factory results irudyspeptic ailments associated 
■with great depression or despondency." 



Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 

The August number U rcmarkuble for the variety 
and excellence of the contents. Among the leading, 
profusely Illustrated nrtlelea are ;"The Borne of 
Illustrated Literature" (a description of the Fsahk 
Lsslik establishment) ; "An Adventure with two 
Gentlemen of Verona" : 'The Garden of England." 
by N. Robinson | "The History of a Playhoune," by 
Henry Typrel; 'The Coronation of the Czar. Alex- 
ander III." ; "The Real Lord Byron." by Alfred H. 
Guernsey, etc, etc. The Interesting nerial "The 
Beautiful Countess of ClaJrviile." la continued, and 
theroare delightful stories, sketches etc, by Aman- 
da H. Douglas, Surrey Wyatt, T. K G. Peck, Etta 
W. Pierce, etc. There are some excellent poems— 
seveaal admirably illustrated, and a most compre- 
hensive, entertaiDiDg, and Instructive miscellany. 

Tho number contains i28 pages quarto, over 100 
illustrationa, and a beautiful colored frontispiece, 
-*- I ^?5i^ 2S f e i ^' to The price Is only 28 ceata 
ll^WfKue, Publisher, 53. 55 and 



An Extraordinary Offer. 

Thttf e are a number of persons out of employment 
u every county —yet energetic men willing to work 
do not need to be. Those willing to work can make 
from J100 to J500 a month clear, working for us in a 
pleasant and permanent business. The amount our 
agents make varies, some make as high as $000 a 
month while others as low as 1100, all depending on 
the energy of the agent. We have an article of great 
merit. It should be sold to every Houweowner, and 
pays over 100 per cent profit. Each aale is from 93.00 
ioJiO.00. One agent In Pennsylvania sold 93 In two 
days, and cleared $64.00. An agent In New York 
--«iide $49,00 in one day Any man with energy 
enough to work a full day. and will do this during 
the year cau make from (^,000 to 16,000 a year. We ~ 



t one man In each county, and to blm will 
. ,je exclusive sale as long as be continues to 
c faithfully for us. There is no competition, and 
_ ifng like our Invention made. Parties having 
from (2,000 to f 1000 to Invest, can obtain a General A- 
"lea or a state. Anyone can make 
:> $1,000 without the least 



nothing like 1 
from #2,000 to I 
gencv for ten counties 
an investment of from 1 . . 
risk of loss, as our Circulars will * 
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buck, if Hiey do not 



ter a l rial of 90 days return all go«dtt unsold to us. and 
have nn.ri.-y returned lo them it tlit-y fall to e.ear at 
least $751 to that lime There are many persona bav- 
ins nioii! y In invest, whoconUI 11.1t xlw i\w business 
pei-HOual Htlentiou such can employ lub-ugents with- 
out leaving lmme— making a large ummint yearly nut 
fo a very small iiiv«?Htnieiii . Wit nr.- not paving nu!a- 
ries, but wain « iilin- l" »<>rk an. I obtain a;t their 

pay tho p ont* of ihe-r energy. Men not willing to 
work on our tonn« will n*t work on any Thou mean- 
ing buainw will receive our largo ili'M-nutivu circu- 
lar, and extraordinary offer by enclosing a three 
centstainp. with their nddrc*s The first to comply 
with our terms will secure the county or counties 
thtjy may wish to work . Address. 

RKXNia atAHOrAOTDBIWa Co. 

IS Smithfield st , Pittsburgh, Pa. 



DAMON &PEETS 

dealers in Type, P resses, Paper bitten, and all 



sued weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuino bargains) will bo 
mailed free on application. 

W» «m furU.h urging fto„ , Eojkin to 
» Cylinder rwea.. \ 

Rmnrp not, life Is sweeping; by, go and dare before 
L'V'IVou die, BoinethlDK mighty and sublime* 
■In I leave behind to conquer time." leSaweelr 
e*" 1 In jronr own towo. 15 outfit free. No risk. 
Everything new. Capital not required. We will fu r . 
niah you everything. Many aro making fortune. 
Ladles make aa much as men, and boys and gl r u 
make groat pay. Header, If you want business at 
which vou can make great pay all the time, write ror 
particulars to H. Hallmtt £ Co., Portland, Mal n ^ 



T. A. Williams & Sieksoo, 

Wholesale Gkoceks 



Commission Merchants, 



. ■ KB SOU. 



(JAEE, 
orfolk. 



$5tO$20PdarS.' 



Stwsoji & Co., Portland. 
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THE HVGKIA HOTEL.. 




OLD POINT COMPORT. ■ 

Situated 'one hundred yards from Port Moaroe, at the contiuencc of tin 
CheBapeake Bay and Hampton Koadti, being the first point of laud lying 
westward between tho Capes of Virginia, about fifteen miles north of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth; all pnattetiger Kteamerrt running tn and from those 
cities touch at the pier, going and returning, with the U. S. Mails, landing 
ODly twenty rods from the Hotel, whicli is substantially built and com- 
fortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic passenger elevators, gati and 
electric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; water; rooms 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and closets on every floor, with the moat per- 
fect systejn of drainage of any Hotel or any public building in th# country. 
Asa resort for th<? pleaaureseeker.invalid.or restingplace for tourists on their 
way to Florida or the North, this house, with accomodations forabout 1,000 
guests presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the cold weather ov- 
er 15,000 square feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
3b500 square feet encircling the house on all sides) encased in glass, en- 
abling the most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view 
without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is unequalled for salubrity. Mala*ial fevert being absolutely unknown. 
The record of the Meteorlogical Observatory for the past ten years show 
an average^emperature of 60 deg., 74 deg., 76 deg. in summer;. 70 deg., 
59 deg., 40. in autumn; 45 dee., 44 deg., 42 deg. in winter; and 48 deg., 
52 deg.. 63 deg. for spring. The invigorating atmosphere and mild tem- 
perature being especially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the North, For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of the 
ocean waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most- healthful aoporlfices of the Hygeia. 

H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



RUM I HALLORY, 

A 22 Light Street, 

DEALERS IN 

bought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAK, WATEB and GAS. 
HUM AMD LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LABS and MACHINEEY OILS, BEAS8 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS. 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
BTSknd kok Phioh List. 

RE0TER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BAL11MORE, m 




mtinae to 
act as solicitors for 
patents, caveats, 
rka, copyrights, etc., for 
I the United States, an d to obtain pat- 
f enta in Canada, England, France, 



charge for 

inirs. Advice by man 
P-iU-nts obtained th 
tho SCIENTIFIC AI 

the largest ckcnlation, 

"ntial nowspapor of its kind pu 



ation of models or drv. 



RICAN, whicli has 
t infiu- 
[in the 

world. Tho auvantagesofsuchanoticoovorv 
patentee QDilorstandB. 

•.jisUrjo and i-plcmlidh- illustrated newa- 
Plnrrisnr.hHshcd WEKKLY at$3.20ayoar. 

Hod to bo tho beat paper devoted 



'. in. 'ehenies, inventions, 




Car* Guaranteed or Men ej Refunded. 

QUICK-SURE-PAINLESS. 
Weideman's Golden Remedies 

For Come, Bunions and Sores of All Kinds. 
By Mail - - - - - - . - - »5 cts 

_8oId by B. 0. WHITING, Druggist Hampton, Vs.- 
U. M. WE1DEH AN, Nat. Soldiers Homo Hampton, Va. 



WHENEVER YOU WANT ANY 

DRY- GOODS, 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 

Geo. H. C. Neal & Soil. 



BALTIMORE Mn. 



JOB WORK, ol every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
1 School Printing Office' 
' seat to any address- 



copies hy mail, 10 c 



Munn £ Co., publishers of Scion- 
aiu. 2G1 Broadmy, New York, 
k abou t patonlo.niailed froo. 



AF.i> »,RJLJ,andO 



RUSTY MASON 



VEEDS THEM, 

SEPARATE RITUALS 

Or Each, in Cypher, with Key, Pool 
FORM, MOROCCO AND GILT FOR $2.0 

Other Books, Jewelry and Goods aa per 
catalogue, address, 

MTASOMC BOOK AGBXCr, 

145 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 



Amusement and Entertainment. Send five 
three cent stamps for a copy of Prof. Samp- 
son's Gems Thoughts, Maxims and Quo- 
tations for jolly People. Agents wanted. 
Address. 
Normal School Steam Press, 
Box io. Hampton, Va 



alwnyg on the lookout for chat 
tbel 

lost- who ( _ _ 

npoTerty. 

odor a great chance to mak? money. We want many 



increane their earnluM, 1 _ _ 
jbocome wealthy: thoae who uo not Improvi 
their opportunitiea remain In p '- 



woman, boy a and girls to work for us right In 

ttelr own localities. Any one can do the work prop 
urly f runt chu first 3 1 a rt. The business will pay morr 
tun tea times ordinary wages. KxpensiVe outfit 
furnished free. No one who engages falls to make 
mow} rapidly. Tou can deTOte your whole time to 
(be work, or only your spare moments. Full tnfor- 



THE DEPOT. 

Uaviujr opened a St .re in conn, ction with~my 
business. 1 am on nanil itt.»H limea to furnish. 

PURE IMIVTS OIIS 

ram. us, iiinsiES, etc. 

A. good selection of 



of sU kinds. 

Painters' 8npplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4c: 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMTNE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
AH orders promptly attended to 

Thanking the Public for their generous patroni 

in tne paau t anall still endeavor by strict a' ' 

business, and low prices, t 



J. W. BOYENTON, 

*? PRACTICAL PAINTER, 

At the Depot, opposite F. A. Schmelx' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 




/Best bust net 

t needed. 

* boys and girls wantedevery wheiv v 



oatfit and terms 




,y, by emcaglng art \ 
Money made'fiw 
Taoa A Co. AUjrual 



MMB 

SINGER 



Is the BEST 9UILT, 

finest Finished, 

EASIEST HUNNiNG 
SINGER MACHINE ever offereJ ihe public. 

The .l*>ve nit i r|ir.*.-nu (!,.■ ni,«t |.-|ntii .t)l<> for 
thr reel' 1 . "bWh >*•• y« I- i> ' „ , 

fcSBOMtf>r. »■ ... r .. I. i . ... M ,„ 

U1,1 ' ' * '1 il. 

ir.i „ agtnll ... ,, , ,, ,,, ,., „. M „„ r . 

■ M«M..»J M . - A „. ' / 

aiAlil.tS A Ui ill .» to 
No. 17 S. Tculli SI.. Pl.,l..,l.l,,l,l,,, Pa. S 

A TR I A;L O F THE , 

6ALTIU0R1 JOBBER 

WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE 

SIX ESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 

1st — It is the easiest running press made. 
2nd — It is as Strong as any press made. 
€rd — It is the most Durable [ 




4th— It will do as good work as any press 
made. / 

5th —It will take less to keep it in repair 
than any press made, 

6th— (Last but not least) It costs! less th 
any first-class press made. 

ALL SIZE PSES8E8, TYPE, 
And PRINTERS' SUPPLIER 



J. P. W 

21 



'ORMAlf, 
IAN ST., 
BALTIMORE. 

■ 



&2 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



Sept., i$8$> 



A Funeral Among the Colored 
People. 

UV I1KKA LANGUORS K. 

May ist Mv husband said this morn- 
ing that as he would be very busy (or some 
weeks he wished I would undertake to look 
alter the houses occupied by our colored 
tenants . Somebody has to look alter the 
property constantly, as the people are very 



me pcupis ai*> ! 
dirunk (rom the task 
11 Ji.hn so. as hewants 



destructive. I rath, 
but did not like to t 
me to be business-like. 
. Hesaid I must examine all 
windows, doors and locks, a 
if the well was in good c 
built since we have been liyi 
which will be ten years ne 
small louses for rent. I si: 
occupied by colored pcop.c 
white people who would liv. 
houses with Negroes all around them must 
be of the lowest class, and he docs not want 
any dealings with them. He wrtt-not rent 




who ha 



not 



i great deal of pr 
ves who belon; 
nilies r regarding 
ns.whc 



fa 

fcllow|.\fri 

circumstances, or \ 
they call "old issu 
among the tenant- 
in their families or 



support, and hi; 
■ rents very well. There 
ride among them, the old 
iged to "quality" white 
, u-itti much scorn their 



se masters wen 
ho happen tr 



ally 



latter be 



they always wceivi 
useless, to attempt 
about business, -m 
may be. until they 
health and John's, 
me in in turn to "t 
I am fain to compl 
exchange greetings belqre. pr 
the matter in hand. 

\ verycood family of peopl 
..t',,,,.. „'[ John s houses lately, chiefly 



bu'sv. a. 
It is aui 
iv of the 



:d I 



...,-ired for 
1 knowing they expect 
■ them the time of day. " 
rilli their customs, and 
ding with 



ed 



out the pots and skillets, which it seems t. 
them such a pity to wash with gravy in them 

Our new tenant. David Davenport, is 
magnificent specimen of a man— tall, well 
formed and athletic. He is rather dark, but 
his reddish brown cheeks and hair slight!) 
curling. with his handsome clean cut features 
shows' the mingling of the white race witl 
that of the son's of Ham. Ills wife laige am. 
tall also and brown rather than black, with 
high Cheek bones and long straight hair, 
evidently has Indian blood in her veins. 
She must have been handsome too in her 
best davs. but a slight sloop in hcrshouldeis. 
querulous voice and hacking cough indicate 
'-"'-IB health. 

ivenport spoke . pleasantly, recognizing 
s his landlord's wife, and soon went oil. 
two boys dropped their dodgers as bl- 
and ran after him. begging (or a ride on 

The -woman sat down wearily bv the lire. 

and .| stayed sometime talking with ben 
All the Negroes have much to tell of their 
white folks" of whom most " them speak 
with pride and alTei lion-, and thc> are ,h«.ii > 
ready to talk of the great event of their lives. 
„ e , , 'ding it th: ?mrn:-:..a,; r Hit 'laung 
every thing from "I-ces 

Maytoth. John said this 
club would play to-day nr>tl 
adjoining one of his lots, and I must go 

tell the tenants on the place, to keep 
boys oil his fence-, and see that the well 
locked, as the youngsters are very rough 
their ways and often injure property am 
the campus, when a match game aitrac 
crowd When I reached the cabin near 
bail-grounds I found old aunt Judy I'ar 
who lives there, walking up and down 
little van! earning the bale of a bucket I 
her band and evidently in great csciteiuen 
When I enquired what' was the matter, lb 
old woman held up the bale anil tremblin 
with indignation, related her grievance. 1 
seems the heedless boys had I »• rro wed am- 
wooden bucket fr 



of her family. She came to John's 
._ .cquest him to lecture David, saying 
he had not been at home except to cat his 
5 lor a week, and was always at the 
I Smith- cottage. |ohn tried to calm her ex- 
id advised her to make her home 
I pleasant to her husband and leave oil scold 



nd fn 



ithc 



eak 



t the 



,-ith 



|o!r 



the hall- 
campus. 



Ions am, i... 

las difficult (or him to keep 
incc during the interview. 
Davenport seriously, telling 1 
was in a dying condition am 
possibly live long. Dr. Jones h 

her lungs were hopelessly dise^e.,. .. 

was very wrong to make her unhappy by at- 
tention to other women. Davenport put on 
a very injured air. denying tin- accusation o! 
his w'ile. saving be stayed at home whenever 
he was not needed by his employer, that he 
did all he could for bis wife. and. only went 
occasionally to see ■■Uncle Shedrack Smith. ' 
who had belonged to his master's brother, and 
was an old friend of his. 

film- 1 ;!/■■ Mv old cook, who keeps us well 
informed of what goes on "among them Cabin 
iii'-.-ers" as she calls the tenants, says the q i mr- 
rcIT, twecn Davenport 'shvife ami I 'oily Smith 
culminated in a grand row yesterday. It 
sc. in- the Smith family are members of Mt. 
1'isgali church as is also Mrs. Davenport, 
who has been telling everyone who will listen 
been using malign in- 
s love, and has cast a 
is the cause of all her 
lier finding the subject 
he church 



eyes resting to the last, lovingly upon the 
man who had promised when she was young 
and strong "to keep her in sickness and in 
health, and leaving all others to cleave only 
unto her." but had grown weary when the 
day of trial came. The last words that came 
from the trembling lips were a gentle .mur- 
mur about "not wanting Da\ id to worry him- 
self out watching her'' and holding David's 
band lightly clasped in hers she fell into the 
last iong sleep. 

17th. The colored people far and near 
gathered at Davenport's house last night for 
the wake, which is to them an indispensable 
mark of reverence for the dead, and how 
they did wail ! Their songs of lamentation 
difficult for anyone 



ep in the neighborhood. 



•d the 



of their ha 



the 



the 



ged 



been free. while 



.eighbors had bel „ 
and tore the nanieol their aristocratic 
1- The (rce people were very orderly 
ir ways hut Mrs. Prime, the mother ol 
mMy. was affected with rheumatism at 
ami having had several quarrels with 
the' "people next door, she took it into her 
head that they had -tricked" the well, which 
stood between the two houses, in order to 
iniure her Her son. who had some edura- 
i, „, and a great deal of sense, liked the little- 
white collage with its green yard and large- 
shade trees and at first refused to move. He 
was one of the best factory hands inthecit). 
sometimes earning Ssj-OO a week, and as he 
11 ii,l most of the rem. his mother was com- 
K," , s„!„„it. When, however, the eldest 
girl, who bad w alked a mile one very hot day 
with a huge basket of clothes on her head, 
complained of seVerc head-ache, and after 
drinking freely of the well-' 
1 i- •• 1 .1.1 f.,11 down in-; 



her 



s long as the 



id the 



thi 



...hi' 



thanking her with an air ol mock 
for fcnding the bucket. After syi 
with her for the ill-treatment she 
asked for her husband. intending t 
lohn's instructions about the we 
fence. "Joel" said his wife, in re 
a massy ! Joe is, done gone clea 
come home jes' artcr dat imperd 
bring me dis here bale, 
he went to cussin so I 
soul to purdition fur 
ber you was at de m 
igh't. an' bro' Dobbr ■ 



- that Polly ha 
es to win David 



spell upon In 



lot the 



Villi 



bail In 



1 Da 



ivhc 



the 



.. Smith, i 



louth 



1' when he 
;s, I'd don' 
bucket : y< 



.vhich 



gh fa' ncx' Suud 
rf I stays here 



rood for M 
1 udy 1 



delicibusly COld. fell down iValit. Mrs. 1 rune 
would listen to no arguments from her son 
but packed up her possessions and moved 
away (rom what she firmly believed the 
poisoned fountain. The house has been 
standiii" vacant for some weeks, ami this 
■if'lernoon when three women, a mother and 
daughters came to look, at it. I went as John 
haifdr-ired. to show them the place. There- 
is a l in-e rose bush in full bloom at tncdoor. 
and as we stood under the great /inaple-trec 
I said to the old woman, who told I me she 
supported herself by washing. "I think this 
is the nicest place we have to rent You sec 
this yard is larger and mas more trees in it 
than any of the others." "\cs. said the 
women looking approvingly as 1 thought at 
the neat collage, the grass and trees, tnis is 
a mighty pretty place to hang out clothes 

She came back at night to see John, but 
said the rent, five dollars a month, was too 
high, and as she bad several children, a class 
John greatly objects «>, they did not come to 

yfajtitytbt house vacated by the Primes 1 , 
is Vented, and 1 went over to-day to see our 
new tenants I was so glad to hear they 
were respectable married people, which is 
rather a rare occurrence among our colored 
tenants. I found the family at dinner, the 
man -eatee a' a bare table, with his wife 
waiting upon him, and the two pretty little 
brown skinned boys on the floor, with a fry- 
ing pan between them, each holding a big 
piece of corn bread in one hand and eating 
with the other. This is the fashion of taking 
meals among the Negroes; they s°£«,mes 
vary it a little on Surtday, when they will 
have a very elaborate dinner or breakfast 
The house- wife will spread a white cloth 
on the table and display the nice glass and 
china ware brought from the old plantation 
home with them. The whole family will as- 
semble around the table, the father and 
mother will assume the impressive manners 
of old master and old mistress. The children, 
awed into good behavior by the austere as- 
«c o f thefr parents, theunwonted quality of 
the viands and the uncomfortable conscious- 
SL of their Sunday clothes, ^".^wardly 
imita* their elders, igjj g ^j fiff f fMt 



at dem boys I 

I'll g'long an' cut up dat 
' ' Jenny Stanley." I 
irders as to keeping 
v and fancy she 1111- 
il quickened by her 
gentlemen will find 



n-elv, 



cmpl 



predations. 

1 went from a 
Davenport's wil 

day 



id th. 



looking 



able. She has bee 



de- 



:d and 
aking 



plates" no" ei'ii a il by the doctor, which 

crease tier nervousness and irritability, it 
was melancholy to hear the racking cough 
and listen to the catalogue of pams she re- 
cited in a feeble broken voice. She believed 
she had the "inflummatory sciatics. it was 
in the family, her mother had died of it. 

She had "such a misery in her head she 
couldn't sec out of her eyes " and then "there 
was a pain in the spine of her back so she 
couldn't set nor lay," and she had "the nck- 
etts too, she done had that ever since her las 



chile was born. 

A brisk looking girl named Polly Smith, 
the daughter of another tenant, was moving 
about the room, cooking dinner, sprinkling 
clothes to iron. etc. When I asked Mrs. 
Davenport how she managed about her work 
thc-pecvish face relaxed a little as she said 
-Polly had agreed to stay with her until she 
was better David always told hcrto hirca girl 
when she was sick, and Polly lived so near 
she could go home at night. David always 
let her do anything she wanted to I sug- 
gested a simple cough mixture and 1 oily at 
once set about preparing it. seeming very 
kind and attentive to the poor creature, who 
will soon be beyond the reach of pain and 

S °30th. John is often called upon to act in 
a magisterial capacity with his colored ten- 
ants, who come to him with all their wrang- 
ling and discontents. 1 am often amused at 
his decisions and tell him he is thoroughly 
impartial as his only design is to preserve 
the peace among them so that they will keep 
his houses. He gave me an account last night 
of a most absurd scene he had had with 
Davenporfswife. It seems she has become 
jealous of Polly and accuses her husband of 
making love to the damsel. Her indignation 
reviveS herfailing^strength andshe dismissed 
theglfl declaringlhewas fully able to do 



alone, and railed at. her fici 
Polly's character. The 
furiously, repeating the ch; 
who is a tall majestic look 
black and solemn, with a 
and double gums which give her a most lor- 
midable appearance, suggcr-ung that her an- 
cestors might have been kings of the Can- 
nibal Isles', deliberately struck the wretched 
creature before ber and turned to leave the 
house ' If she imagined the sick woman 
helpless, she found herself mistaken, for 
Davenport's wife roused to fury, sprangfrom 
the bed on which she lav apparently exhaust- 
ed bv the effort to put her bouse in order, 
seized David's loaded gun from its place be- 
hind the door.and aiming it at her adversary, 
who ienominiously Bed before her. chased 
her to the door of her own house. Her 
strength failed her thcrcAnd she fell laint- 

m *Poor soul, I suppose this will hasten her 
death as she is evidently (ailing (ast. 

Davenport provides everything he possibly 
cm for her and 1 often find her surrounded 
by delicacies her sickly fancy craves, though [ ■ 
she is unable to eat them. 

141b. Davenport's wife sent (or me lasl 
night and poured out a piteous story of wrong 
and suffering. 

It was bard to know what to say to com- 
fort the unhappy woman, and 1 could only 
read to her sweet, soothing words from the 
Bible and urged her to turn'her thoughts to 
the better land beyond this vale of woe. 
. She assented listlessly to what 1 said to 
her. and professed to have her trust firmly 
fixed upon Him "who is mighty to save.' 
but it was easy to see from the tears that 
constantly crept from beneath the drooping 
lids and the expression' of anguish on the 
worn features that her heart clung passion- 
ately to the husband ol her youth, anil 
the handsome boys in whom . she delights, 
though her fretfulness is as often shown to 
them as anyone else. I presume It is uncon- 
trollable now. she is so weak and miserable. 

16th. The Davenport woman died last 
night her disease having taken a fatal turn 
in "the morning. I went to the cottage, when 
1 heard she was worse, and found hersuffer- 
ii" -reatly but quite composed as is so often 
the case ill the last hours of those who have 
previously shown mortal dread of the King 
ol Terror's. A white physician was at the 
bedside, kindly trying all he could to relieve 
the intense pain which racked the dying 
woman. Several colored people, who had 
shown the sufferer much kindness in her 
long sickness, were round her now. Her 
husband sat beside her, and seemed to be 
trying by everv gentle endearment to atone 
for the neglect with which his wife's last days 
, , . . *„a TSie <ppmwl In he al 



iged by the colored people, win, 

had taken charge of the house when Mrs. 
Davenport died, to make the best display 
possible under the circumstances. The dead 
woman had always t.'ierl to have her house 
neatly kept, "and loved to adorn it with ga\ 
pictures and little ornaments. The bed had 
been removed from the (ront room, the pic- 
tures, clock. looking-glass, etc. were all cov er- 
ed with white draperies, and llowers every 
where. The body of the poor sufferer, so 
lately racked with pain, was very peaceful 
now, and neatly dressed in her best attire, 
i..„ i n a handsome collin adorned with llowers 
■ergreens. Knowing that Davenport 
sen at great expense during bis wife's 
illness. iaV^TXaigh careless of her (eeiings he 
provided^ wetUas'he could for her want-,. 
I was quit surprised at the display on this 
occasion. The aolored people show a bad 
spirit in not wanting to encourage their own 
race in industrial, effort, and instead of em- 
ploying'.! wnrthytaalored man. who .provides 

am bilious of s! vie always' employ I he fashion- 
able white undertaker to bur\- theirylcad. 
lie was in attendance now with his\icsl 
,rse and several carriages. David Dav\n- 
>rt, looking the magnificent specimen of 
..janhood he is. his fine face weari 
pressiou of profound melancholy, 
:ar the collin, with his two boy 
Brother Dobbs was there , 
came near upsetting my 

with a flourish of his red bandana ovcr>.ry 
shining black countenance, that "but for the 
imbecility that had pervaded his frame since 
his late iliness. he should have arriv ed sooner * 

After the services were ended, all ~~ 
were invited to look for the last tim. 
the face of the dead before the coll 
closed, and so piercing were the cri 
shrieks from the whole assembly. 



eateil 



ir. that my nervi 
; forced to beat 



ould 



ivenport 's relatives had been se 
end the funeral and their grief washtart- 
idingto see. and as for Davenport il s 



f he 



.'.mid-. 

• whether his 



spasi 



upon il seemed ~>f 
; it was difficult 1 
L-d groans and > 



ized gro 

* w ere from sorrow and remorse (or the 
iliness he had shown to the lone sufferer, 
whose weary (ramc "had now forever done 
with aching*" or came merely (rom the emo- 
tional excitement usually expected of the 
colored people on such occasions. The 
funeral must have cost fully fifty dollars, a 
great expense for a laboring man already 
heavily burthened with debt. 

As 1 walked slowly homeward, followed by 
David's melancholy cries. I could but think 
what a pity it was that some of this tender- 
ness could' not have been shown the dying 
.woman in her pain and languishing instead 
of being kept for the funeral. / 



had been tormented. This seemed to be all 
that the poor soul asked or wanted. She 
submitted passively to the remedies with 
which the kind-hearted physician attempted 
to relieve^her suffering, listened without any 
effort at response to what I said to her, but 
in a slight interval of ease after a terrible 
struggle for breath, turned towards me and 
with an expression of joyful elation on her 
face said in broken words, "David set by me 
this mornin' an' cried over me." A moments 
tenderness having apparently atoned for 
months of unkindness and neglect! And 
so it was to the end. The pain and .struggles 
for breath continued for many hours, but 
were borne with patience, the dying woman s 



Our Frozen-out Pets. ' 

In these longsummer days, when the white 
wani float lazily from dawn till dusk on the 
sheltered surfaces of tree- embosomed lakes, 
seeking rather the shady nooks of the shore 
than the broad glare of the sun-rays, our 
illustration seems almost an impossibility. 
Is it true that in a few weeks, icicles will tAkc. 
the place of greenery, snow .cover the \Vlvct 
moss of the rocks, harsh winds ruffle and at 
last harden into steel the softly rippling 
waters, and our poor swans in all their sW.. 
Iv plumage be driven (rom their haunts and 
hidden nests, to seek the artificial shelter and \ 
warmth provided for them by kindly, human 1 

ha The "pets" in our picture hive found 
(riends and are evidently to Be well cared for, , 
but the winter is upon them, as it will soonl 
be upon us with all its hard necessities andu 
inevitable demands. There is so much that 
can be done in the longsummer days to pro- 
vide for the coming cold, the neglect of ^ 
which often means real suffering, that it is 
stranee that any one should require to be re- 
minded of the universal need of preparing, 
even in the milder southern climate, against 
the winter, which, with storm or cold, must 
soon be upon us We trust that our picture 
may carry a timely suggestion with it. 
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nd so the Negro commenced to woYk 
ut his own salvation without prepar- 
ation of any kind, excepting a certain 
habit of industry on the plantation. 
This ignorance, which was the inci- 
dent of slavery, is beginning to make 
itself felt in tlie politics of the southern 
States, and has at times presented some 
alarming symptoms. Students of po- 
litical philosophy dwell upon the long 
training which 'the Anglo-Saxon has 
had in self .government. One genera- 
tion absorbed the experience of that 
which went before it, and handed down 
its own experience with all it had ac- 
cumulated to the next generation. The 
habit of self government was a matter 
of slow growth. It came in the blood. 
Men adopted i: as readily as children 
atlopt the language of their fathers. 
The Negroes have had none of this ed- 
ucation, nor do they know anything 
about this process of education. Pro- 
bably the majority feel themselves ca- 
pable of deciding great questions, as I 
well and as soundly as the wisest of j 
the white nice. Indeed a c lured ora- 
tor, in a political convention of Mary- 
land declared that " The Negro was to- 
day the equal in education and brains 
of the white man." We should will- 
ingly admit it, if 'it were true. The 
prejudice against color ;s dying out, 
and we should gladly see the Negro put 
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bended 



There has been already severe friction ; companiments, should at this late day 
between the blacks and the whites of j tempt to "out-Herod Herod, "by holdingand 
the South. The danger to be appre- ventilating such opinions as he has in his 
, , j ■ „■ r , ,„ letter. Did Mr. Adams, When he penned. 

1 • ' another friction between the i . .. . . . , , t „^ , , n , , f. ra 

. . . . . those lines, think for ;t moment wli.it the re- 
I the whites of the North. su tt of putting his opinions in practice would 
o arc devoting themselves to -he? Is he ready to have a constantly increas- 
ication see this, and are Dress- 1 ing part of the [jopulation of this country ex. 

• : excising the right of suffrage, yet deprived of 
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all knowledge of what they are voting (or? 
Docs he wish to go back to the old ways 



race by means of the sword is not i>ocs he wish to go back to the oh 
difficult. But 'to deal with that race, ' ^t^tr^ 
afters sudden elevation into citizen- j £ ,|„esh'e want to establish;! state of 
ship, and without any preparation for | suc h as exists among the different cas 



elf government, presents extraordi 
difficulties. In the working of political I to s; 
institutions, character tells in the end. shal 
As time goes on, the character of the P ur ' 
Negro developes and makes itself felt, L?* 
and if that character works in opposi- 1 
lion to what is best for the nation, it | dra, 
will find itself in antagonism to the | It 
strongest political forces of the countr 
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But he 

he never will. The vital qu 
what, the Negro can do in the future, but 
what is he about to do now. There is 
evidence accumulating on all sides 
that he is becoming the tool of unscru- 
pulous whites as well as blacks ; more 
than this, he is beginning to sell his 
vote, or demand office. The complaint 
is made by the more thoughtful Ne- 
groes, that venality is becoming univer- 
sal, that money can control any elec- 
tion, that good, men of color are not 
sustained by their own people. This is 
to be expected. Why should the Ne- 
gro hold the ballot in high esteem, if 
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South, and a. Republican in politics, 
said the other day, "People think that 
with the end of the war, and the free- 
dom of the slave, the trouble about the 
Negro was over. J think the trouble 
has only begun, and in spite of my 
strong sympathy with the Negro, I am 
afraid he may increase the difficulties 
which arise out of his existence in, our 
political system." On being pressed 
lo explain further, he said, " The trans- 
mission from a condition of slavery, 
which was that of ignorance, both soci- 
al, political and financial, to a state of 
freedom and a right to the ballot, was 
sudden, though it may have been neces- 
sary. Possibly there was nothing else 
to be done under the circumstances, 
but it was riskv. I have more than or- 
dinary faith in' the future of the Negro 
race. In many respects it is doing bet- 
ter than we expected, but it would be 
very trange if it did not make some 
grave mistakes, and it will probably 
make some, which will cause seri- 
ous alarm." Many of the devoted 
fri-.nds of the colored man entertain the 
same opinions, and they hope that the 
education of the colored race will be 
assured before any evil consequences 
follow. There are many evidences 
of the abuse of political rights 
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, they are in a majority, and their 
political action disturbs their best 
friends. The vast majority of the Ne- 
groes have received no education, nor 
have they ever had a chance of receiv- 
ing any. The northern people, in the 
majority, politically,and superior physi* 
cally, after securing freedom for the 
Negro, left him to work out his own 
salvation. No provision was made for 
his moial or intellectual improvement 



tion of it 

Republic ? The Federal Government 
which gave him freedom, has never 
taught him the duties and penalties of 
freedom. He is left to sin from want 
of light. No comparisons are made 
here between the ignorant whites and 
blacks. There is an abundance of un- 
scrupulous politicians among the 
whites, but among the blacks thers is a 
much larger proportion of such men, 
owing to the reasons we have given, 
and the danger is that they may con- 
duct themselves so as to endanger the 
interests of their own people. The Ne- 
groes depend upon their leaders for 
ideas, and follow them blindly. They 
do not understand their situation in the 
machinery of the Republic, It was not 
love for the Negro race which induced 
the forces of the Republic to give them 
freedom, and enfranchise them. It was 
a sense of duty, of justice. It was the 
general belief that if the Negro became 
a citizen he would conduct himself well. 
So far, the black race has had behind 
it, as a firm suoport, the intelligence 
and power of the North. It will be 
an unfortunate day for that race, if 
that support should be withdrawn. It 
is useless to conceal the fact that many 
northern men, the Negroes' best friends 
politically, are alarmed at the revela- 
tionS wffiich are being made from time 
to time, regarding the political action 
of that race. They are willing to ac- 
cept many excuses for blunders already- 
made, but there may be a time when 
mistakes will become so serious, or cor- 
ruption so flagrant, that an alarm may 
take place. If the best of the whites, 
North and South, acting with thought 
and justice, should unite against the 
Negro, it would be a serio,us matter for 
him. Such a reaction is not desirable, 
It has been the sentifhent of the nation, 
that "the Negro should have achance." 
If he throws away his opportunity it 
will be his great misfortune. There are 
intelligent and patriotic Negroes who 
can guide their people safely, but they 
complain already that their influence 
is weak. There has been too much 
boasting on the part of colored leaders,' 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Ski.kltkii Lkl I t RES AMI AlMIRESSES OI 
II. in. J.. UN Mercer Lanhston, L L 
I)., U. S. Minister Resident .it f/ayti 
with an introductory sketch by Rev. ' J 
E, ■ Rankin, £>. D. Publisher— Xu/i 
//.Darin; Washington, D. C. 
The dedication of this interest 
collection should pave the way for 
grateful reception by those for \vh 
it has been especially prepared, and 
quote it entire, hoping thereby to 
cure the attention of some at least 
those " Young Colored Americans \ 
in home and school and college 
trying to make themselves worthy 
the freedom and citizenship with wr 
God and their country have endoi 
them." 

Dr Rankin's valuable biographical 
sketch of Mr. Langston introduces elev- 
en lectures and addresses, every one of 
which is worthy of careful reading, 
while "Equality before the Law,"" "Pa- 
cific Reconstruction," "Future of the 
Colored American" and one or two 
others, are notable'contributions to the 
literature of the colored race in this 
country. 

Mr. Langston's position as scholar 
and orator is too well known to require 
any notice from us, butwe are glad to 
be able heartily to commend this selec- 
tion from his works, and regret that 
our space docs not permit us to give it 
a more careful review. 
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of the pro- 
slavery democrat — "Do you want yoij 
daughter to marry a nigger?" Yet it tea 
noticeable fact that yellow-faced childrenjare 
in less proportion now than when slaveown- 
ers could prohibit a chattel from learninu/to 
read, and could search for him alL^-er Ifie 
north. "He wants to wear good /flothes^arrd 
ride in first class cars." In that ne shows his 
good sense and desire to improve. "He wants 
to set up as a land owner." Another token 
of it. And thus we might go through the 
whole catalogue of Mr. Adams' complaints. 

But, grant that some of them have some 
foundation in fact. Mr. Adams, as well as 
some others, should remember that though 
nations mav be born in a day.as when set free 
by ukase or edict or by result of war.they re- 
d the ' 
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is unexceptionable. t ne Aiaga- 
s devoted to Hygiene. Published 
by Clarke Brothers, 6S & 69 Bible 
House, New York. 

Mastery, — This very attractive look- 
ing illustrated Magazine, published 
weekly by the Mastery Co., 842 Broad- 
way, is devoted to Useful Pastime, 
Home Handicrafts, Manual Arts and 
Studies of Nature. Terms $3 per year. 

The Publisher offer fourteen prizesat 
from $5 to $50 each for the best origi- 
nal illustration of the International 
Sunday School lesson for the quarter 
ending Sept. 30th, 18S3. Rev. Chas. L. 
Rob.nion, D. D. to be the judge. 



■• FHjm A.trijn Ttmtiaml Exciter. 

A Voice From, Texas. 

Raised witlt no Uncertain Sound in Opposition 
lo a Recent Georgia Letter against 
Negro Eeducalion. 
Our readers will recognize an old 
friend and Hampton Officer, in the 
writer of the spirited and effective de- 
fence of the Negro's right to an edu- 
cation and the pursuit of happiness. It 
seems strange that an " Adams " should 
seriously at this late day, deny this 
right. 

Fort Brown, Texas, July 4— I read 
with interest and astonishment, the letter of 
Mr. Adams, which appeared in a late number 
of your paper— interest, because it is always 
interesting to know what an observing man 
thinks of the people among whom he may be 
called upon to sojourn or reside — astonish- 
ment, that any man born and raised, as 1 be- 



, lieve he claim's to have been, on northern 
and they are doing incalculable harm, soil, among free schools, and all 
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dom, whiie the black has not yet had a score 
of years of freedom among us. and that, if we 
will go far enough back in history, we shall 
find that some of our ancestors, though 
they had white skins, were sold as slaves, 
or roamed the forests of Europe, vastly more 
savage than the southern black man has ever 
been in this country. 

No, education is not injuring the colored 
man. It was the fortune of the writer to 
serve for aboutthree years as an officer of, 
colored troops.during the rebellion, and ' 
kept trace of many ofhis old command s' 
their discharge. Most of them learnei 
read while in service, and they read 
and their children read also. Many of them , 
own their homes, and some have money in ' 
bank, and names that are good for more. 

Would Mr, Adams send them back to ig- 
norance and unrequited toil ? Is he any 
worse off because of this prosperity ? 

From 187810 1S81, the writer was on duty 
at Hampton Institute. Hampton, Va.,NaJ 
school organized by the assistance of the 
freedmen's bureau, for training colored teach- ^ 
ers. From it have gone forth hundreds of 
young men and women to teach not only 
that knowledge that is to be found in books , v 
but that knowledge of the things of everyday 
life that their race need, and higher and 
more intelligent ideis of Christianity ; and 
to-day they, and the graduates of Fisk, 
Straight and Shaw universities, and of How- 
ard and less noted schools, are diing a work 
in elevating their race that cannot be under- 
stood by such men as Mr. Adams, and 
which will last when he and I will be forgot- 
ton. And while most of them are teachers, 
many have found their way into other voca- 
tions. The ranks of the clergy, lawyers," and 
of the medical profession, have received from 
them numerous accessions and (this should 
cause the hair of Mr. Adams to stand on 
end), one teaches a school in Vermont; while 
another, who stood eight in a class of one 
hundred graduates, at a northern me " 
college, is employed as surgeon inc"-" 
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of the insane Ward of an asylum in Western tail.I kept on. and finally got him home al 
New York, and is recognized and highly re- 
spected by his brother practitioners ; and 
though he was denied admission to one col- 
lege when he applied, he rides in a parlor 
car, takes a newspaper, and can set " ' 



Adam's, leg if broken, as well as he could 
groom his horse, or hoe his cotton. 



Yet, if we are to credit his statement, he 
would have the minister.quit his pulpit, the 
physician his patients, the lawyer burn his 
briefs and library, and the teacher dismiss 
his scholars, and, taking upthi ' 
their attention to their merely 

and to raising cotton, under the oversight of I I would 



He would not eatanything while confined, 
and though kept in a box for u week he did 
not fall away, and was as active as could be. 

The next week I took him to Savannah 
and gave him to Rev. Dana Sherrill. who. 
when he went on his vacation last week, took 
him to Illinois, where, according to a letter 
received on the 7 th inst., he is doing well. 

I have caught two others since; one quite 
large, which I skinned for stuffing ; the other 
inches long. The 



a white man, as in days long since ended. 

But, sigh as he may, those days can never 
return, nor do those who saw more of them 
than did Mr. Adams, desire that they should. 

Revolutions never go backward, and, spite 
of all such protests as his, the colored man 
will have schools, will take the papers, -.fill 
ride in parlor cars, will wear good clothes, 
will have his race represented in congress 
and the learned professions, long Rafter the 

Erotester shall have gone todust. and. should 
e be happy enough to standjustified before 
the Great J udge, he may find ou r sable friend 
there also. What will he do then ? Ask to 
have him turned out? 

Henry Romeyn. 
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Letter From Rev. Ceo. C. Rowe. 

Cypress Slash, Mcintosh P. O. 
Limerty Co, G*,, July, 10th '8 3 , 
Editor Southern Workman i 

Another month has glided away rapidly— ... 
because every moment has been full of some- I pi. 
thing to do. As a sequel to my last. .1 I ch 
will tell you what we have been doing. The 
parsonage has been ceiled down-stars, ceiled 
and partitioned tip-stairs ; the stair-case re- 
moved, and in a more convenient part of the 
house, and three new doors made. The 
lumber for this work, and the carpenter 
work was paid (or by the A. M. A. The 
front room has been papered and arranged, 
and is now quite pretty and home-like. As 
the house is now arranged, we have the 
front room [8 x 16; a dining room IS x 14. 
a kitchen iSx 12; and two bed-rooms up 
stairs 9 x 16 each. We hope to build a 
kitchen back from the house, and use the 
present kitchen for a family room. 

The people have subscribed and paid in 
S25.00 toward "Church property Improve- 
ment." and have purchased Si 5.00 worth of 
lumber and pickets for the fence, besides 
lumber for a belfry. We have a bell ; one for- 
merly used by a small Church near Savan- 
nah, which was blown down in the gale last 
year, and which has not been rebuilt; next 
week we expect the carpenters here to finish 
the work and to put up the bell. 

We have organized »t debating society."Thc 
Palmetto, "which is doing well. Its meet- 
ings are a treat. The young men are very 
bashful and awkward on the floor, and make 
SOihC very comical gestures. One' young 
man. had the main speech to make in the 
affirmative on a question of their own choos- 
ing,— "Resolved, that the hen that lays the 
egg. rather than the one that hatches it, 'is 
the mother of the chicken. "He said very 
confidently, Mr -Prcsidtttt and Gentlemen .-" 
then he paused and began : "Gcmmcn I am 
here to prove, and 1 says the hen that laid 
that chicken is his mother. I tell you. gem- 
men its so." He stopped, scratched his head, 
looked up at the ceiling and -Said "Yes, gem- 
men, its so. "He stopped, scratched his head 
again.bit his finger nails, looked wildly about 
the room, then said, very meekly. "I guess 
I'll quit." and sat down. The time was lim- 
ited to twelve minutes, and he was one of 
the number that thought twelve minutes was 
just no time at all ; but his experience con- 
vinced him to .the contrary. There is no 
need of getting the blues, for after attending 
one of these debates, one has enough to laugh 
about (or a week. For odd expressions and 
dry humorthey are equal to any thing I have 
ever witnessed. I 

A short time since, on returning from a 
visit to one of my members who lived four 
miles from the church through the woods, I' 
noticed in the road a peculiar trail. It kept 
a certain position in the road for more than 
naif a mile, and I concluded that it must 
have been made by one of the poles of a tur- 
pentine wagon ; but on rounding a sharp 
curve there was an alligator about four feet 
and a half long. Just as soon as he saw me. 
he stopped short and hissed terribly.and start- 
ed towards me. I wen- back a little way and 
got a club and hit him across the head, and 
he rushed at me with open mouth. The 
next blow caused him to stop and consider, 
while big tears ran out of his great wonder- 
ing eyes. He looked so pitiful that I did not 
.know whether to hit him again or leave him. 
but he was a fine natural history specimen, 
so I hit him again, which seemingly killed 
him. I took him by the tail and started, 
but he revived in a few minutes and tried to 
fight. On finding that he wtM powerless to 
do any harm while he was held up by the 



five bushels of gold. Why ef I was walking 
with a lady and should meet that fellah ' 
road. I would politely tell her good ev 
an ef he cotched me he'd have to do sonn; 
running." Just then I poked the alligator 
with a stick and he jumped and hissed.and my 
brave sexton started to run.and collided with 
a post with such force as to knock himself 
down. You can hardly find one who is not 
afraid of them, and several were alraid of me 
because I was not afraid of the alligator. 

There is a little superstition among them 
and a few believe in conjurers, but the major- 
ity are above that. At first they were afraid 
of me. on account of my reptile collection 
and seemed to think that I was some sort of 
conjurer, but since I have explained to them 
the object of such a collection, they look at 
it in a different light, and some pave brought 
me specimens. In some future letter I will 
describe the joint snake, a beautiful creature 
the coach wilip.thc king and the rattlesnake.' 

In visitinga colored church in this vicinitv 
several times. I have gained an insight into 
rt of preaching which many of the peo- 
-■t. The pastor has charge of four 
churches, and can scarcely read. In his dis- 
course lie spoke of Zachariah, and said "The 
FSible. sav. brothering. that Zachriah was 
struck dumb, but 1 tells you it aint so. It 
was God's hush. God je'st hushed him. For 

and Zackriah was up that svcam.7re tree. 
(I duriuo whether that sycamore tree was in 
Liberty Co.. Ga. or not.jaml he said : "Zack- 
riah ! Zackriah I yere !— he answered him. so 
that proves that he wasn't struck dumb, so 
it does. You jest feed me an take care of 
me. brothering. and I'll tell You the truth; 
that I will, brothering;'' anil the •brother- 
ing'and "sistering" all united in saving; "A- 
men. brother, preach de word !" 

There are a great many "locusts" (local 
prcachersjhercahouts, who are as ignorant 
as can be. and who are exerting a very bad 
Influence. One, who had a fist light with 
a brother local the week before, was preach- 
ing the next Sunday night, when a young 
ma n who knew of his figlu, smiled audible 
He stopped in his discourse and said:— 
"When ! was a young man, my father and 
mother would never let me go to church to 
laugh and carry on. No. sail!" Then others 
began to snicker, which proved the last straw 
on the camel's back, for he said, his voice 
quivering with wrath " I wouldn't preach to 
no such darned congagation nohow " and 
thus concluded his discourse. 



teach, as it will give him no time for pas 
visits and visits to the sick, and very lit; le 
time for study, and both are necessary in 
order to make the work a s-icc :s s. We 
shall have to work "at a considerable disadvan- 
tage, having neither maps nor black-boards, 
but by the opening of our next we hope for 
a brighter outlook. 

Yours respectfully, 

Geo.'C Rowe. 

Correspondence. 

Sautt St. Marie. Mich. July 2S1V/SSJ. 
Editor of Workman. 
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July 17, 1883. 

Editor Southern f^v«,,»:-There are 35 
Indian boys and girls in this vicinity and 
they are a brighter set than we have had in 
lormcr years, more intelligent, quicker in 
their movements and in llieirunderstanding, 
and compare favorably with white boys, 
certainly vehen you take into account 
their limited experiences. Because of their 

intelligence they arc less easily controlled. 
Returning to thescenesof one's childhood 1 m ° r c '"dependent in their feelings and ac- 
after a lapse of years.the (act that one is grow- tlon *' but tne . v are general sati " 



ing old is brought home. It ii, .. 
since I visited here and nineteen si 
bled through the woods, and whipped the 
"Rapic 



Many of t 
same, lishi 
work, gath 
living as t 
They are 
eminent ai 
good, som 



y with arc 


now in the employ of 


the Custom House servic ■. on 


and in bu 


sincss in the town. 


: old. ones 


remain much the 


. making.f 


incv bark and bead- 


ing berries 


in the summer and 


t they ca 


n from day to day. 


actically 


ndependent of gov- 


ndifferent, 


some poor: buTah 


advance , 


(the Western tribes. 




ires very favorably 



with that of the colored peoplt 

A (ew only have risen to any prominence; 
but the foundation is being laid" (or the future. 
A number of Indian children I used to know 
have graduated al the High School and arc 
in a (air way of becoming wealthy and p 



show 
Imiiir 



should be 

■ill: all who 



id tin 



are sure", 

I have Oeen greatly pleased tO find that 
many of the old Indian families have located 
homesteads and are educating their children. 
The. outlook for them all is encouraging. 
Across the river in Canada an English 
Clergyman has established a home for Indian 
boys and another for girls. I visited them ; 
but as the schools were not in session and 
the managers away on a missionary tour, I 
was unable to obtain satisfactory information 
in regard to their practical working. The 
theory or system appears to he much the 
ado; 



boys' ho 
and the 1 



«l;.t 



vears to their employers and generally are quite 
ram- : t l . ndusl " " s as whi 'c students, and show 
I their satisfaction in being appreciated, 
especially when it is expressed to them in 
some substantial way. oy the gift of a dollar 
occasionally and other presents, which in 
justice they are entitled to. when they do 
; their best. The girls are olcasant Vnor<< 



n and kind to them, and like good clothes 
I respectable appearing;, and arc- careful 
heir reputation and honor. 

Yours &(. 
M. S. BinwELL, 

>lF.D;-|uly Jth, at Mill Creek. Va„ An- 
i > vs! >, of the class of '83. Thus ended 
struggles ol one o( the most faithful 
nest students that ever came to Hamp- 
„" S !'_'"; j . <: one t J': sirc of her life was. 

father's family . 
-^-■e*. ...other was an invalid. Again 
(BgaijVasae was obliged to go out to work 
I ancfHeach in order to gain means to go on 
with her s/chool course. When at last, it 
though she was about to accom-' 
h she had so much longed for,. 

n down ' with paraly- 
1 to care for her at 
d tin her stu- 
N'ight. 
er^-mother's 
m and there 
'anight, 
nsuiuptjjm early in 
-ident that 
graduated 
iler name- 
lg the gfadu.itc-s*of the class 
diploma for which she had so 




'shops cH 
ig taught 



much longed, which told of-good faithful 
work done, was sent to her mother as she 
lay in her bed. Her real commencement 
day came a little later, when she oui.-tlv 
I regretted verv much not meeting Mr J entered into the other life. No one 
Wilson the superintend.-,,' s I w M li • 1. ' ^ ,1L '[ V •" ' 1L ' r earnest Christian character 
to have obtained reports and figures f om i tn e"o„,, and'hhhi'?"" ^ ma * cr - ' 
him in regard to his work. Perhaps I may i j, [C' v , e " tCr 

be able to do so before leaving here, in that I ' * V L ° rd - 

snt 1 will write again, giving full particu- 



W, 



eed , 



ed men , for the influence of these ignorant 
preachers is most degrading. It is literally 
the blind leading the blind. I could give 
you a small volume of incidents of a similar 
nature to the above which have come under 
my notice since coming here, if time would 
permit. 

Earnest work is needed. As we witness 
these things we can see the great need and 
value of schools like Hampton Institute and 
can rejoice that so many are taking advant- 
age of the opportunies there otlered'for fitting 
themselves to do this work. 

On the 22d ult. I attended the examination 
of teachers at Snelsonvillc. The examina- 
tion was in writing. Ten questions in each 
of six studies. An average of six was neces- 
sary to pass, which entitled one to a third 
grade certificate or one year's license. 
S,ven and a half & 



rnd 



age of 



entitles one' to a first grade 
three years license. Thirty-five enter 
quite a number failed. I entered the 
ination fearfully, for it has been fc 
years since I left school and my ti 
review had been limited. I was agi 
surprised, however, with a record of 6 
four sixths, missing one in geography, and 
one in grammar.^ 

We shall begin" school on the 16th inst. 
Miss Emma Thomas of Savannah, a grad- 
uate of the lieach Institute, who has been 
employed by the A. M. A. as assistant teach - 
cr at Woodville, for several terms, will be 
my assistant. 

The school work will be tfie most discour- 
aging of all. as in three months the children 
cannot more than get well started. I hope 
to build up a permanent school here, taking 
advantage of the county appropriation for 
three months school, and soliciting aid for 
its continuance. II it succeeds it will give 
employment- to two teachers and prove a 
great blessing and help to this community. 
The missionary pastor here ought not to 



lars, 

The country round about is undergoing a 
rapid transition from pristine wildness to 
the civilized rural, the hiH. sides are dotted 
with farms and thousands of acres have been 
cleared off on the benches back from the 



Lake Hur 



River Sauk, which rolls.bv 
no one knows how deep, 
The old French habitants along th 
intermarried with the Indians, and r 
the land to-day belongs to/their desa 
The first mission was established h 
same year Philadelphia was located, 
trading post was established 



.Died Aug. 14th. at Hampton 
Hjnry Kendall of Yuma tribe of In 
Arizona. He was taken with 
some days before his death, and iv„ 
entirely unconscious. Sometimes hi 
would brighten and he would show by 



istitutef 
ns, from 
"ingfe 



de and little motions that I 



nda 



late 



— appreciated the faith- 
ful labors of the nurse who strove so earnestly" 
to save his life. Thefuneral services were con- 
ducted by the pastor and the Rey. Mr ' 



We have received from C. W. Larison M ' 
courWof years, a portage was effected here ' Temlnrf sXoP d" K vo ' ume? * d "The 
by means of a horse tramway on which car- i ,A" ' "« a Z " '. . ; f s "i|> Uo.n of the tours 
goes andsunal, ships were transported by the | £ "6^^%^*^ ' o^ScLncTs 
d Art at Ringos. N. J.." of which he is 
grandest pieces it (itasonry on "the ccniment' I K't^L. l\~ U . W . ' hat ."' e 1 Bc >. a « iin - 
The rapids are about V ol a mile wide and ! ™« h u t _? u .& eeogwphy ,n this way, 



about the same length, having a fall of 19 V 
feet. 

The water rushe: 
force and the ro. 
Three railroads ; 

towards the Falls and it-is prob.ibl 
bridges will soon be spanning the roaring 
flood. With the advent of the railroads the 
11 undoubtedly be utilized. 



carryall' 



having all of I 
afford a stea.ly and inexhaustible 
power to grind the wheat of thegr 
west. 

The development of the countr 
ondrously slow as comparer 



I get ! 



Id and 



rest of thi 
race has had ti 

assimilate with the 'whites, so that 
probable that we may yet see the descend- 
ants o(the sturdy Huron or Chippewa taking 
a prominent part in the New World's His- 
tory. 



ho takes his pupils ... 
th (our horses, fora campingtoiir, 
and who, alter devoting the day to fheir 
comfort, spentls most of the night in writing 
up notes of the journey for their benefit, 
rhe accessories chiefly used by our geography 
teacher were the ruler and' the rattan, but 
even the driver of the four horse-.' carryall 
which is shown in the frontispiece, car/ies no 
whip; nothing more being requisite to train 
«.,nrJ„ r.1 ». tncn ' ln tl "-' "'">' th cy should go. than moral 
9 Nlorth SMS,on - 'fie work isprofuselv illustrated 
with cuts of implements used, buildings, and 
"'-ns. To ordinary-eyes, however, this is "a. 
ed book, owing to' what at first sight. \ 
tied the blunder of the printer in upsett- 
: 'isc of punctuation marks over all 



has been 



.P'a 



i. 



■ 



the pages, but which we llearn (fc 
traduction, arc the diacritical mrjrks used in j 
printing tile author's Elements of Orthoepv" I 
His purpose in thus disfiguring llie book was 1 
to call attention to the need of a reform in**-- 
The« is as yet no thoroughly distinctive | g$5*j^!™^ is 10 discourage if not 



Amer: 



1 race ; it is for the future to devel- 
With best wishes. , , 

Your obedient servant, 
I Geo. LeRov Brown. 



: from reading the book.^ 




J-lorsford's Acid Phosphate 

•irr.-Bebiliky. ' t. 
PR. W. H. HQLCOMB, New Orleans, La., 



Died in Boyd on. Va. July 29th, Eva »« . I found it an. admirable remedy for 
Shelton. aced 17 vears debilitated state of tlie svstem. produced by 

the wear and tear of the nervous energies/' 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton. 

The following note from one of 
the Indian girls who left Mampton 
last June shows both the hopeful- 
ness and discouragement of our work. 
The faithfulness of ourpupils after their 
return to the unfortunate conditions of 
their homes depends largely of course 
upon their individual temperaments, 
but in all cases the indications point in 
one direction, viz., to the imperative 
need of longer and therefore more thor- 
ough training before they are subjected 
to the extraordinary temptations of 
frontier life. 

Winnebago Agency Neb., 
Aug. 2. 1883. 

Lieut. Brown; 

Dear Sir: 

I am Koing 

to write you a letter and tell you how I am 
getting along. I am glad to say thai " I am 
getting along very 'well. And again I am 
glad that I am going back to Hampton in 
the fall. I wish you, would write and tell 
me what I am to do. When do you expect 
to go back to Hampton* Some Of the Win- 
nebago boys are Very willing to go for I told 
them what a good school "Hampton School" 

Yvm. Hunter, I am sorry to say is trying 
to tell all he can about Hampton; he says it 
is a bad school and everything like that. I 
tell them good stories about Hampton. Tell 
me just what to do*about going home. I re- 
main yours respectfully. 

Julia J. St.Cyr. 



The Indian Plc-nic at Monterey. 

There were some anxious hearts in Berk 
sliire on Wednesday.thetfst of August, watch- j 
ing the mists through which the morning 1 
tried lazily to break. Those clouds had the j 
happiness of nearly forty people in their ; 
keeping, for this wad the day appointed for 
the Indian Picnic, when the braves and j 
maidens from Hampton scattered in Berk- 
shire, were to meet in happy carnival at the 
Lake in Monterey A rain would spoil it all. 1 

Perhaps the clouds knew it. At any rate 
they kept good guard over their shower^ j 
The mist rolled slowly away dow;. ^ 
valley, and at half past eight t^. baskets 
were packed, the teams '.arncssed, r lT id soor. 
after nine the Rar in gi au ( );irty had collected 
and were rea^y for their start. 

We, made a jolly line of conveyances as we 
drove alontf. In some cases the* iarmtrsand 
fiarl of ihtfTamily had come, and brought 
the Indian in the wagon with them. Here 
was a load oi Indian girls with a brave to 
drive them, and here an excursion wagon 
lull of happy friends. 

The August day proved sweet and fresh as 
]une. The air was fragrant with the new 
"mown hay and full of summer sounds. The 
click of the mowing-machine was still busy 
in some late fields. As we drove through 
Monterey, a four-in-hand of beautifully 
matched greys, swept down the hill, the reins 
in the bands of an Indian boy, riding' ~ : ' 
two of his friends happy as kings, 
it calmly as possible, and looked 
just what we expected as they ~ 



they wanted and there was more beside. 
No one unaccustomed to provide for Indians 
knows what a tribute that is to generous 
provision. 

The Indians'werc ktpt a little while after 
dinner for some good advice, and given a 
chance to tell their grievances if there were 

Hearing Indian grievances separately is a 
slow task and the boys knew it. Two or 
three who had no complaints to olTcr, started 
for the door — the driver of the (our-in-hand 
as a leader. He was unexpectedly halted 
and turned into guard — his hrst duty being 
to face the boy just behind him and keep 
him in. The Indians, (they enjoy a joke 
immensely even at their own e .pi-nse.) en- 
tered readily into the plan, and no one pass- 
ed the door till the last words of counsel 

About an hour afterward the clouds began 
to break into gentle showers and the whole 
company gathered in the pavilion for shelter. 

Gen. Armstrong was introduced by Mr. 
Bidwell. He spoke strongly of the pressure 
upon the Indian, forcing him to civilization 
or death. Help must come quickly or not 
at all. He urged those before him to make 
room for more in their homes, and to give 



Sasa/ras. Va. June sist, 'Sj. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 

Hampton, Va. 

Dear Sir 1 

I have not written to you in relation to 
my work, for some time. I like always to 
be able to tell you of some progress, when I 
write. I am glad to say that our work is tell- 
ing for itself. Our school closed on 'the 
19th inst. and I am exceedingly glad to say 
that the examination and the closing exerci- 
ses generally were a grand success. Rev. 
H. B. Frissell of Hampton Institute, was 
with us on that day and seemed to be well 
pleased. He urged upon the school officers 
and parents to keep us here, and urged up- 
on us to stay. The County Supt. was present 
and spoke in the highest terms of ourschool 
and work. He said that, 'it "was the best 
school in the county, that it was better attend- 
ed and was making better progress." Our 
school ran eight months this term again. 
The county gave us seven and we contin- 
ued one month longer, making eight. At 
the closing exercises we raised money enough 
to pay for that month. 

Wp were over run this term. We enrolled 
1 35, and turned olT ten. I spoke ol the great 
need \A more room and another teacher. 
We need another room and another teach- 



ft 



phants and tigers, and hence many houses 
are constructed in the trees, out of the way 
of wild beasts. These houses are said to be 
quite comfortable, though it is doubted if 
any of us would like to live in one of them. 

There are about two hundred of these 
wild tribes, all quite di 
nary Hindus.- They a 
"itious. and have 



ordi- 



tiper 



vage, 



but 



l;ee 



apposed to be 
efforts among 



been quite successful, a 
under the influence of the gospel they seem 
a simple-hearted and kindly people. They 
have no caste like the Hindus. 

—Missmary/Herald^ 

• Y 

The second of Mr. Frissell s letters in re- 
gard to his horse back trip through Tide- 
water Virginia, will appear in the next num- 
ber o( the paper. It was crowded out by 
other material which made an earlier ap- 
pearance. 



Dr. W. S. POWELL, Defiance, O.. says : 
"I have used it with satisfactory results in 
dyspeptic ailments associated with great 
mental depression or despondency. 




Prof, ft 



rying need. 



! ledged ! 



„ took a visit t 
_. fit were been in 
.me up and Sioux tr 
took off their hats, and announced the team | lands, g; 
as Mr. Bidwell's lent them to drive ihat day. 

Most of the Monterey party had reached 
the ground before us. The Sheffield girls 
came soon after— then such merry greetings, 
such hand-shakes and hugs. The boys and 
girls rowing in the lake hurried back to wel- 
"come their friends in the pine-grove, and 
stoical faces were radiant with sunny smiles. 
Such an exchange of confidences and ex- 
perience in all sorts of languages. Hattie 
Miles at Sheffield under the beautiful moun- 
tain, worked for a family of sixteen. What 
a chance for arr Indian girl to make a record. 
Sophie Little Bear was happy as a bird. She 
didn't say so much about work. She talked 
more about the beautiful pond behind the 
house where she went swimming, and of the 
showers that caught them while they were 
berrying, and how the lady she lived with 
hurried home drenched to the hair, while 
Sophie staid out in great glee to be rained 



■ has just returned Ir 
couulry. where he 
the terms oi the r 
ng a new surrender 



h thi 



: Chi. 'is 



tal of hi! 
The 



rtnn 



; there. He had come frc 
I lampton alone a few days before, taking 
vacation at his own expense. 
Annie Lyman had a rosy-checked blue-eyed 
little boy clinging to her hand,— one of the 
children she helped take care of in a happy 
home, where there were twin babies besides. 
One of the pleasantest things of the day, 
was to hear her employer praise her. 

Ida Rencontre and Emma Fallis, who can- 
not speak English, told volumes, by then- 
bright faces, of the love and care which had 
made them happy since they came, and 
taught them to be helpful. 

The call was given for dinner before long, 
and th« response was quick and enthusiastic. 
Thirty-seven Indians sat down in the pavi- 
lion to the generous collation jjrovided by 
their 



hat they hail signed the treaty, 
not for hope of what the white man prom- 
ised, but in fear of what he threatened." 

The showers were over. It was time to 
say "good bye" and we went home in the 

Driving about Harrington and Sheffield to 
see the girls in their homes, we were caught 
late Tuesday afternoon by a sudden storm, 
and sought cover in a neighboring barn. 
', We were a little tired, the empty carriage 
House was rather barren of suggestion and 
there wasn't much for it. while the rain fell 
in torrerrts, but a confusion, of sad and per- 
plexing' thoughts. 

As we drove out after the storm, a cry ol 
delight broke from us. 'Behind us. the 
mountain rose, still dark in the mists of fall- 
ing showers. Before us. the broad valley lay 
in sunshine. The silvery grain-fields sent 
back a flood of light.. The soft long even- 
ing shadows fell around the quiet homes. 

Over all, a rainbow hung, a perfect arch, 
in unbroken radiant beauty. 

Was it a promise that for the Indian too. 
over the mountains of bewilderment and 
pain, there lies a Beulah-land, where harvests 
ripen and where lovS is safe? Perhaps the 
answer is written in the hearts of th ose 
whose homes lay glorified before us. 



I er and we must have them. Tltc county can 
i« not help us any on the rfom but they have- 
's promised to give us a teacher if we can add 
w the room. So we need at out S4°°- to add an- 
other room and to make; some jepairson the 
'- fold building. The pardnts aire anxious to 
" do what they can to aid in adding the room. 
They have all agreed to help. Some will 
give work and some monev. In a few days 
I shall order the lumber and commence 



HorsforcTs Acid Phosphate 

Imparts New Life and Vigor. 
Dr. S. F. N EWCOMER, Greenfield. O.. savs: 
"In the cases of several aged men. who com- 
plained of forgetfulness and disinclination to 
think, move or be spoken to. or harrassed in 
my way they told me it imparted new' life 



and vigor." 



By t 
here is 
people 



his you see that our educational spirit 
not lessening but growing. These 
arc eamestand are doing all that t hey 
help themselves and deserve help and 
encouragement. I have about eight pupils, 
that I wish to send to Hampton Institute 
two of whom are ready for the m iddle class, 
but I see no chance of 'sending them as 
their parents can not pay for them and they 
are too young to work their way. Howeve r 
I hope that a chance will open. The public 
schools of this (Glouccstcrjjcounty generally 
are on a march upward. 

Yours at work. 

W3B. Weaver. 



Waiting for an Opening. 

At the latest report from a promising 
field, v. e publish the following, trusting 
with the writer that "a chance will 
open" for the deserving eight who are 
§^ aTl knocking at Baton's doors. 



A Village in South India 

Among the most interest 
in India, and perhaps one 
ful classes to labor for, ar . 
gle tribes, such as the Sant 
and the Khonds. Thcs 
of India, corresponding 
in the West. They are 

different languages, but . 

ten. These tribes probablyj were compelled 
to take refuge in the hills) during some of 
the carlv invasions of India, and there they 
remain, finding it safer to contend with the 
numberless wild beasts infesting these re- 
gions than with their fellow-men on the 
plains. Our picture shows how some villages 
of the hill tribes are built. Dwellings on the 
ground are not safe from he attacks of ele- 



ng people living 
the most hope- 
he hill and jun- 
... lals, the Gonds. 
arc the aborigines 
-) our Indian tribes 
de people, having 
if them 



1 HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE Per Y. 

HARPERS WEEKLY " 

HAR-ER'S BAZAR " 

The THREE above publications 

Any TWO above named " 

HARPER'S YOt'NG PEOPLE. . ..' 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE I 

HARPER S YOl-NO PEOPLE 1 
HAHPKR'8 FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers) 

Indtx to IIarpcr'3 Magazine. I to 60. Bvo. 



HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a . 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 

Biography, History. FicttoD, and Poetry, at price*- 

ranging from It to S3 cents per number. Full list of \ 

Harper; Franklin Sqvarc Library will be furnished \ 
gratuitously on application to IIahpkk * Bbotmks. \ 
Subscription Price, per Year of 52 Numbers/|tO 00. ) 

«#• HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising tie title. 
Of between three and four thousand volumesl will be / 
sent by mall on receipt of Nino Cents. « \ | 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
In Abuse of Alcohol, 
Dr. JNO. P. WHEELER, Hudson, N. Y., 
says : "I have given It with present decided 
benefit in a case of innutrition of the brain, 
from abuse of alcohol." 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

"Civilized Whites." The First Colo- 
red Teacher in the Place. Faithful 
Work Stopped by Sickness. Success 
i;nder Difficulties "The Almu;htv 
Dollar." Grateful for Reading Mat- 



Up 



Ni 



I).. 



It is well to look at civilization from 
different stand-points, and remember 
that while we are watching 
are watching us. The foil 
and interesting letter is frc 
man who did well as a sti 
doing well as a te; 



One of Hampton's most faithful work- 
ers, sends an interesting report of his 
labors, which have been arrested by 
failing health, we trust not permanent- 
ly. 

Md. Jan. f>th 1SS3 

Miss C; 
I am 



■ thankful I 
has kept 



long ago 
hty dollar' 
ite school. 



I fear that thi 



ing lively 



-S. C. Ja 



■ S83. 



but' on account of. being very busy. I have 
so shamefully neglected to answer, that I am 
almost ashamed to do so now. However, 
when you learn that my school is made up 
of three school districts, you. -tnay imagine 
how it is. The children are coming in from 
every direction, from one to live miles around. 

I began to teach in October, and think 
that my schcol will close in April. The 
scholars from two districts are stopped, and 



to you for your letter. I tl) progress all alone through the past, 
me from answering*- There are loo many who are teachers only 
for the pay. I must say I am proud of my 



Sickncs 
promptly. 

I have been teaching at thcaf 
place ever since the fall of '78; teaching ten 
months in the year, and spending the other 
two vacation months (July and Augu.-tj at 

my home. 

My school house was built the year before 
I came : it is well plastered and furnished 
with patent desks. 

The people are friendly, and most of them 
interested in the work of education, but yet 
they send their children to school so irregu- 
larly, that scarcely any of them get the 
benefit of more than two-thirds of the time 
allowed by the county ; they are kept b 



to assist in planting and gathering 

1 find most of the whiles to be no mi 
advanced in learning than the colored 
can't find more than live or six literary n 
in the community. They all are men 
' peak well of 



should, if he wishes to have 
longer than one or two mon 
The appropriations for frei 



rs here have to 
. compelled to 
three or four 
lis school year 



Chools 



11 ploy 



chool 



little thif- th 
one teacher to a schot 
even that 1 have as yet 1 
is really discouraging 
true that at first I had 
with trustees, who did. 
had such interest in 
should, and in that teachers cannot get their 
salary as readily as they should and many 
other little failures, but I am still encouraged, 
and believe that most of the weak places in 
our school system will soon be mended, and 
that we shall have better trustees, more good 
teachers and longer terms. 

The colored people arc getting more and 
more in earnest about educating their child- 
ren, and show it after the free schools close, 
by keeping private schools, yet there are 
many from whom to get seventy-five cents 
a month for schooling a child is like draw- 
ing an eye tooth. The civilized white: 



Durin 
school it 
fifty day 



• fin 



irga 



ed a Su 



Methodist church, 



.■hoi. 



r children were Cat 
ir children went 
hat Sunday school, I worked with tl 
welve until ! got their parents and othe 
.0 attend, then we had a good school ; it 
n operation yet. I haven't done anythii 



the work of 



nper 



ept I 



adv 



of 



ated. 



: bitterly opposed. now 
strong advocates of universal education. 

My community is quite an industrious one. 
though they are not so friendly towards each 
other as they should be. but I think that 
this brotherly love will come in its time, 
■when they are educated, for no ignorant 
man will realize the fact that what helps his 
brother helps him. or what injures his brother 
the whole community. Hoping to 
you soon. 

our faithful pupil. K. 



injur, 



fro 



: first colored teacher in the 
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Va., Dec. 31st I 

lear Friend: 
I received your most interesting letter th 



month, and would have replied sooner but I 
have been very busy teaching in one of the 
public schools of our city. J graduated in 
the Class of '75. and have never taught 
school before. I like it only tolerably wejl. 
I am teaching in a very large school house. 

We have ten teachers, and a colored prin- 
cipal, about 650 scholars. I have 85 in my 
room. I have a class that goes home at 12 
o'clock, and another that comes in at 
o'clock. 

This is the first time we have ever had 
colored teachers here. Our schools in the 
city have always been controlled by white 
teachers. 

This is my home. I I was born and raised 
right here, and of course the people all know 
me. They are as a general th ing very friend- 
ly. The greater portion of the colored 
people here have good homes and are get- 
ting along very well. I began teaching on 
the 2nd of Oct. and my term will end some- 
time in June. Will you please have the 
Southern Workman sent to me, and Alum- 
ni Journal and 1 will send the money on in 
January, If you have any reading matter 
that would assist me in .teaching, it would 
be gladly received, as / am just a beginner 
in teaching. 

1 Respectfully yours. - F. 



cause of Local Option, which I 
glad to say. prevails in this county, and has 
done much good. 

I am much pleased with the result of my 
work. With the teaching help received from 

Mr. . I have been able to teach quite 

successfully. Children and their parents 
seem to be devoted to me; the Examiner and 
Trustees express themselves as being well 
satisfied. All that is enough to encourage 
me. My discouragement is that I am not able 
to continue the work ; my health has failed. 
I was sick two months last winter and my 
friends advised me to give up teaching, but 
I felt that my poor circumstances would not 
allow me to do so. but now I am obliged to. 
give it up regardless of circumstances. I am 
only trving to make this month, but I am 
afraid that I shall not be able to do so. 

I am not married, but I have a widowed 
mother and an afflicted sister to take care 
of, and for whom I had nearly purchased a 
home, but what will become of it now. I 
don't know. However. I have resigned 
everything to the will of the Lord. I hope 
to hear from you again. 

Yours truly B. 



SUCCESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 

A handsomely written letter from a 
graduate cf •;■< gives an interesting ai 
count of successful work under en- 
couragement of appreciation. 

Va., February 12th. 1883. 

Pear Friend: 

I left Hampton in '77. and have taught 
every term since, always in the same county. 

I have taught in all five different schools, 
numbering about 200 pupils. I was called 
to the above place as principal of this school 
in '79, and have been teaching ever since, 
here. I am now a resident of this place. I 
have been called to teach a spring school 
for the last two years in the county, which 
I have always done, with very good success. 

My school here now numbers 96 pupils. 

One. has been able to assist me in teach- 
ing, and another is now off at an Institute. 

1 like teaching very much. I am satisfied 
that education and industry are the only 
hopes for our race. 

As to the school house, the officers have 
none here. We are. and have been, teach- 
ing'all the while in the basement -of the 
Baptist church, which is in no way fit for 
the purpose, being too dark and damp, es- 
pecially when the weather is cloudy. The 
people seem to appreciate me and my services 
and are generally friendly, 

The white people here, with many of whom 
I have some dealings almost daily.are entire- 
ly friendly. 

One of the leading lawyers and residents 
of this county, asked me a few days ago 
about the colored school. When I com- 
menced to tell him about it, I was not a little 
astonished at finding that he knew about 
as much about the school as I could tell him. 

He told me that the colored school was 
larger than the white school, though there 
were more white children iii town than 
colored. He said "you deserve much credit 
for keeping up sucn a good school." The 
school houses for the colored people in this 
county are nearly all unfit for use, and cheap 
teachers are in demand. 

-\ 



Very truly yours. 



proud and so' noble 
calling 10 mould the minds of those 
to he the future men and women of 

I closed a six months session of my school | . 
about three weeks ago. I have never heard a 
complaint as yet. therefore 1 must believe my 
labors were a success. I always try to do 
the hest I can with my pupils, and if I fall 
short of success, it is not to be attributed to 
eglect known to myself, but to my in- 
ncy- 

I highlv appreciate vour gift of the New 
Vock Observer, and will ever owe a debt of 
gratitude for your kindness to me. Those 
Sunday school tracts you sent me were also 
acceptable. It distributed them among my 



Temperance. 

The Savannah News, in a recent 
editorial referring to I the progress of 
tlieciui.se of temperance in the Stale 
of Georgia, says: 

"The temperance cause in Georgia has 
been quietly conducted, but the results of 
the work done are so striking as to attract 
wide attention elsewhere. A surprising feat- 
ure of the movement is the fact that where 
the traffic has been abolished or curtailed it 
has been effected with a degree of spontan- 
ity upon the part of voters not witnessed in 
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lowing the good aim Mr. Hale set be- 
fore us, "Look up and not down; look 
foward and noi back ; look out and not 
in ; lend a hand." 
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My school house isi 
it should be. ; It is built of logs and then 
daubed with mud. The floor is not closely 
joined together, therefore the wind does not 
find it hard to creep through. The black 
boards are vary nice, also the desks, but the 
seats arc poor. They have no backs to them, 
consequently the scholars' backs get pretty 
tired. There are endugh pupils in this dis- 
trict to have 1 three schools besides mine. 

Yes. Louis^ is in this district, she has 

been teaching here [our terms. We are about 
three miles apart. It is nice to have some 
of mv school-mates near me. The Trustees 
told me rot o take any more than thirty- 
five pupils, but seeing that they were so plent- 
iful and only one school 1 to jk more. This 
keeps me la'ter in school than I should be. 

I have wqrkcd hard ever since I first begun 
teaching, and don't feel tired although I 
hayc had some trouble, and felt discouraged 
at times. Hut I remembered what Mrs. 
Walton said to us during the three weeks 
she had us. It was this "Look up and not 
down;" look foward and not backward." 

The people' told me thaLschool had been 
here before, but it was feught by careless 
teachers. 

They have had one Hampton teacher be- 
fore, but that was quite a while ago. Every 
body is kind to me and think that I have 
taught their children more than any one else. 

The whites treat me kindly. Several of 
them visited my school and seemed much 
pleased at my teaching. I also have a nice 
Sunday school. But they do not appreciate 
it as I want them to do. I have been to see 
their parents, and now they come more 
promptly. A lady in Watcrbury Conn, sends 
me papers and books for it. She said that 
Hampton introduced me to her. Her Sun- 
day school class of young men are sending 
me a paper ever)' week, the New York Week- 
ly Witness. It is a nice paper. Miss 

sends me papers too, so I have plenty of 
reading matter. I have heard of the good 
which is being done at Hampton this term. 
Suiely .they must be all happy. Especially 
those in the Senior class. I am so glad that 
I confessed Christ before leaving Hampton. 

Many of the '82s have become Christians 
since leaving school. I feel that I have done 
some good toward the advancement of my 
race, and can be the means of doing more 

I hope that you may have health and 
strength to do the tiresome work which you 
have un4srtaken. You must keep very busy 
writing to all the graduates and others scat- 
tered about. My school will continue seven 
months. 

Sincerely yours. T. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

Indigestion from Overwork. 
Dr. DANIEL T. NELSON, Chicago, says: 
"I find it a pleasant and valuable remedy in 
indigestion, particularly in overworked men." 
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ven. Liberty. Spalding, I'ierce. Wayne, and 
other counties proves the wisdom of the 
change . A gentleman, who has a large store- 
in a town in one of these counties, and who 
for many years solrl liquor, speaking about 
the effect in bis county, said ihr-t he was a 
drinking man and had made considerable 
money in selling liquor, but he had advocated 
and voted for prohibition in his county. 
Previous to the passage of the law his store 
was crowded with men. who spent their 
money for liquor, and would quarrel and 
light, and occasionally a man would be shot. 
They would go home With nothing for their , 
wives and children, and were always in debt. 
Now. there was a radical change. Farmers 
exchanged their produce and 
bountot Ifchat they wanted and went home 
sobew Tnyy were raising better crops, were 
betlcr clotllid, and were getting out of debt. 

. who is one of the shrewd-- 
,-ho visit Savannah, added . 
. pleasure to do business in 
i^Jiewas anxious to quit 
the place on aCcouhT of the disagreeable 
necessity of trading with unreasonable drunk- 
ards." 

Something About Bread 

By the process of bread-makii 
tended to convert the flour of A 

easily chewed, saturated Jfjik Th\ fluids 
the rnouth, and digested/ In ordcVto arrive 
at this end. alcoholic fermentation is resorted 
to from olden times, by introducing the same 
in the dough by means of brewers' yeasL^ 

Thus a small part of the flour is converted 
into glucose, which again is transformed Un- 
to alcohol and carbonic acid. The former is 
recognized by its peculiar vinous odor, exhal- 
ed by the loaves, when sufficiently 
Both gases produce the raising of thej 
dough—/ e.. the porous and spongy appear- 1 



loses weight but the bread also attains qual- 
ities which may injure the process of digefcc* 
tion. j 

In order to evade these inconveniences 
chemists have long ago searched to' impart 
the spongy structure of the dough by other 

evolving gaseous bodies, or 'which, in the 
oven are transformed into gases themselves. 
To the best known belong the bicarbonate 
of soda and cream of tartar, certainly well 
known to all housewives. And with regard 
to most of the baking powders of the trade, 
they arc mainly preparations containing these"" 
substances. However, it cannot be said of 
any of them that they exert a beneficial influ- 
ence on the system, not to speak of the adul- 
terations, to which most of them rurve lately 
been subjected. ./ 

We are glad to learn that Pro/. F. N. Htirs- 
forti, of Cambridge, Mass., who held the chair 
of chemistry in Harvard University, invent- 
ed some time since, a baking preparation 
forming an exception to those spoken of. 
which has already attained universal reputa- 
tion. 

The dea by which Prof. Horsford was 
guided, was not only to furnish a substitute 
for brewers' yeast, but also to provide th_ose 
nutritious constituents of the nour'los,t, rn the 
bran in the process of bolting. TRese arc 
the so-called phosphates. Which are also , the 
nutritive salts of meat, and of the utmost 
importance for the building up of the-organ- 
ism. If we take into consideration that the 
nutritive value cf wheaten flour is from\ 
twelve to fifteen per cent, less than of the 1 
wheat grain, and that this loss is now restored ) 
by Prof. Horsford's invention, then we must j 
look upon it as of the greawst national econ- \ 
omic importance. ~* As Justus. Von Liebig J 
said : "The result is the same, as il the fertu- ! 
ity of our wheat fields had been increased by"*^ 
one-seventh or one eighth." 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
In Sick Headache 
Dr. FREDHOKNER.Sr., Salem, Va., says 
"I know nothing comparable to it to relieve 
the indigestion and so-called sick headache, 
and mental depression incident to certain 
stages of rheumatism." 
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The Missionary Sugar Planter of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

BV EDWARD 11AI1.KV. 

While the planting was golog.on, prepar- 
uions were making to build the null for 
:. rin .lingthccnnc. The grinding and boiling 
r„V.- u, bo entirely done by slcnm.-al that 
time l new phase of sugar making in the 
' island It was untried: and. without cx- 
rienre' w is entered on with fears as well as 
Lopes. But.it w« to tove all 
improvements. The eane was to In. lam in 
the armful on the •■automatic cane carrier 
which fed it to the mill ; the rind, as it left the 
mill minus its juice, drop] 
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drawn 



So the clarifying 
ly done. 

From the clarifying the juice 
into two "sweeping pans." These were 
square iron pans of 500 or 600 gallons capa- 
city, having an iron steam drum in the 
middle, through which from top to bottom 
were a great number of iron tubes which ad- 
mitted the juice-adding so much to the 
capacity. These were intended for evapor- 
ating pan's, but the clarifiers failing in their 
office it became necessary to use them lirst 
to clarify and then to evaporate. The juice ad- 
mitted was made to foam up to the top by 
admitting a small amount of steam. A man 
with a broad wooden blade fastened to St 
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fell into the furnace by hand 
trash or riml was found .... 
stock ol green kukili an 1 otlie 
been collected (or that purpos 
great exertion the logs were sll 
die skeleton arch on which til 
was dropping. The heat was lobe so intense- 
,,s to kindle both the green logs and the wet 
trash. But it was a failure. 1 o begin with, 
when the lire, kindled will, dry refuse lumber 
possible some of the old plows and carts, had 
succeeded in making a trcin<n..ous .«.•«.. . 
it became evident that the smoke must g" 
somewhere. A brick chimney had been 
built for it at great expense, and communl- 
c.ledwith it by a passage; but lor souk 
reason the smoke had not found the passage 
It should have passed under the lot 
ers. then turned and passed back I 
their Hues, and then have entered thr 
■ bonnet" into tin- pas-age and up the olmn- 
nev. Hut itchosc tog., by the much -leu.. 1 
direct and „,.„.;/, V passage over the mouth 
of the furnace by which tile trash dropped 
in ; and as that opened inside of the bin d- 
ing the (tense cloud of smoke followed by 
fitful flame filled the capacious house in 
spite of all its ventilators and drove the 
workmen outside. And not only that but 
soon as the llame had lime to warm things. 

..' which was over it took lire 

msumed before it could be 

"-is a pickle. The iron 

••automatic" should 
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[lit up 
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it. stipulated that it should 
just as he should direct; and Mr: 
ing his peculiarities and thinking 
might be learned, consented. 

The boiling was done in open pans over a 
furnace. The juice clarified slowly. h.,rdl> 
at all. Powdered lime was added by weight, 
e and no less whatever migh 



he necessary. When the juice in the last, 
or strike pan was near the concentration point 
the lire was urged for a little, and the brown, 
tarn' mass seethed and tumbled about like 
boiling soap, and finally commenced to send 
up pud's of smoke from its bubbles. Ibis 
shows that a crust was forming and that the 
bottom of the pan was being burned through. 

A long handled whale-spade was then 
thrust to the bottom and the black crust- 
one fourth of an inch thick or so - was. hip- 
ped away ; the smoke increasing meanwhile 
till the house was filled to stifling. At length, 
when the mass seemed readv to burst into 
flame, and would have done so had a match 
been applied, the lire was suddenly with- 
! drawn, and the s 



s boiled I allowed. Rut he had nothing to fall back 
know- I on. The guaranty of the American Hoard 
nething to help disabled or superannuated mission- 
I aries was of a very unsatisfactory nature, 
and effectually prevented one's making pro- 
vision for old age. or any special need that 
might arise. Rut he was now adrift, he de- 
cided—wisely—not to look to them. His land 
and herd remained to him. and it was nat- 
ihould make it available if 
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possible for supp 
his land to the plantatio 
been discharged, but fi 
murred at his price, wl: 
one half its value. 
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planted with the expect; 
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changed. 1 , 

Hut the sugai boiling. To 
the season, when the cane Wl 

vent and took lessons of a sugar 
nogreal distance, llcwas request- 
so that he might be prepared to b..il 
-rop when every thing should be 
The sugar boiler ol whom he Icarn- 
cnir.igcd 10 commence the boiling 
mill or so. and Mr. M. was to c.u- 

■ly .1 week had elapsed after boiling 
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packed I his 



ugh 



■the sugar boile 
.h. and would !>• 



lor the market. YVhcll er 

expense of manufacture nui, 

eil : bul it seemed bettur than a total loss. 

The plantation on wl ich Mr. M. was now 
employed was a new one. It had not null 
its mill and had only planted a small held o 
cane, but it continued l.) plow and plant till 
il had become one of ill.- largest plantations 
,„, the islands. Being in a sect;.,,, where 
r iin is infrequent except in winter, all the 
cane was raised by irrigation. This added 

1. .'■'„ ,lw evi„'.iise of cultivation, for in 

t.i the cane il must be 



.thev had offered to do. Rut it became evi- 
dent to him that any inloresl lie might have 
in the plantation would be little regarded 
When he asked the agent if he would 
guaranty to grind his cane when it required 
to be ground, he answered, by a most port- 
entous slip of the tongue that he should at- 
tend to their own interests first. Had he 
not blundered into ibis honest admission. — 
so unlike himself— Mr. M. might have been 
lured on to great los - of time and expense, 
as many another in such circumstances has 
been lured by promises not meant to Ik- ful- 
filled except at the convenience of the 
„•' .missor.-or even worse if he had a grudge 
' --- -,t the promisee. This naturally opened 
- knew, he 
continue 
vould he 
.f dependence. 
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getting things » 
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the furnace had gol headway . .. 

means the smoke found its way up the Chun- | 
nev. and the heat being great, the slight iron • 
ba'rsofthe "skeleton arch" in the centre ol I 
the fire were burned, bent or melted so thev 
would no longer sustain the trash wJlirll they 
should have held up. till the hre, playing 
among it, had dried it and kindled it to flame. 
Instead ol that they .bent and fell with the 
.lamp mass of trash directly on the grate 
which they choked, while also preventing 
the feeding in of fuel from the outside. 

After a few days' trial the idea of, feeding 
wet trash was ahandoi 
effectually shut; the 
among things which d 
heavier iron resulting also in failure 

An opening was made through the s 
. the house, and the trash was carted ol 
dumped in a great pile to dry by fern 
lion, or not.at all. as it would; the fr. 
rains rendering it impossible to diy 11 
heat of the sun. and skeleton trash-I 
not having been thought of at that 



antty consentei 
Nothing worked well. Fuel Wi 
was uncertain in the rainy seas, 
best the juice was poor. 

The yield was poor, scarcely 
the planters, and falling far short of 
bursing the owners. But Mr. M. continued 
to plant another year thai he might get, the 
hencV of the ratoon crop : /. .'. the crop 
sprinting from the rools after the cane was 
cut The cost of cultivation of this, latter 
crop was comparatively light. Rut when it 
'had sprung up, and w»s four or five feel high, 
looking very thrifty, a worm made its appeal - 
inrc. which ate up the whole plant leaving 
.Hiding ; so that in a 



Rut the 



tire *ln i no t.hing but the ril 
" ' ' field of fifty : 



N't 



irrigation is impracticable. Still it had not 
attained the amount ilhai yielded since culti- 
vation has been better understood. 

The position in which Mr. M. stood on this 
,,1 intaiion was not clear. Subsequent events 
'lu-w pretty clearly that it was not intended 
he should be sole manage)!. He had some 
skill in planning buildings and machinery, 
and that was soon to be done on a large scale. 

Water interests too appear 10 have been 
considered. Being a resident of the place, 
and having water rights in common with 
other land owners, it was desirable to secure 
his interest ill the new plantation and thus, 
,.•1,1, ■ iis water rights were still unassured 
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This was clishear 
to be thought of. fo 
anil complete. It | 
it had greatly w eak 
can. and the ratoon crop, always less man 
that of the first planting, was small. 

The distance from home being .-..nsi.irr- 
able and an titer being received ..(the man- 
agement of a plantation 111 the immc.liaic 
vicinity. Mr. M. withdrew after the second 
year from the plantation where he was en- 
gaged, leaving a. son to continue the business, 
who also learned sugar boiling, and remain- 
ed some lime on the plantation. 

Between the two grinding seasons in which 
Mr M had boiled the crop. he. accepted an 
offer to boil off the crop of a neighboring 
1 uit ition The situation was peculiar, bul 
as' it illustrates some features of the business 
V will here describe it. 

The plantation was located at can elevation 
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people did not dare to usi 
had an undoubted right, 
case asking his pcrmisau 
pl. telv had he "eaten up the land thrr 
nalive population, formerly large nnfl «fo„- 
pcrotis. presented an appearance^ g*eral 
squalor. He had even m/i^led \;th 
government roads, -shutting Ahem op ;md 
opening others to suit- not his own conyc-s 
>nce ' lor thev would have been better for \ 
mas' they were, bul his own obstinacy. \ 
He did not yield till he wi 
after long and expensive lit 
rther cloak 10 his misdeeds ; 
tide, not written by him, Oh, 
tished in the islands paper scl 
glowing terms his great aloha 
and the line things he had di 
and by implication company 
neglect others had shown thei 
This was so worded as to I 
thrust at missionaries, who. f. 
laboring for the spiritual ml 
people had passed their inline 
like the priests and the Levit 
other side. Bul it blinded no 
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It had not been thought necessary to . ..... 

ploy a first class engineer to run the mill, so 1 bane depended entirely 0.. u. 
a chance hand under ordinary pay was .set to the seasons varied greatly in 
the work. His trials were serious enough. | ,io did the crops. Inthewety 
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The engine was often stopped by the too 
crowding cane fed by the "automatic cane 
carrier" and all hands were required to turn, 
the fly wheel backward to relieve the null of 
its too large mass. Sometimes a little help 
to turn the hesitating wheel forward while 
the cane was hauled back from the feeding, 
would answer the purpose. 

Bul what had become of the juice while 
all this was going on? . 

Like all the rest of the outht the boiling 
apparatus was an experiment. 

Conversation with those who made sugar- 
producing apparatus had led to procuring 
some enormously hcavv hemispherical pans 
surrounded by a "jacket" through which the 
exhaust steam from the engine was made to 
pass with more or less back-pressure, causing 
a greater or less amount of heat accordingly. 

Probably these were somebody's cast off 
pans— only worth then weight as old iron. 
But unfortunately the amount of back- 
pressure required to clarify the juice took 
away just as much pressure from the engine, 
rendering it incapable of grinding the cane. 
Less t«IS this would not clarify the juice. 
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was raised ; but then the frequent ranis great- 
ly "retarded the manufacture of sugar, by 
making it difficult to dry Ihc trash which 
is spread on the ground for that purpose. 
Hut about once in ten years two or three 
dry years occurred in immediate succession, 
and in those years the crop was small and 
poor. All those plantations which could 
nSt irrigate were liable to the same difficulty 
and often lost their crops in whole or part. 
In some plantations where water has been 
conveyed by great expense for irrigation, the 
profit has been manifest. But this plantation 
and some others were above any such pos- 
sibility 1 it being difficult and sometimes im- 
possible even to supply the steam boilerswith 
water At this particular time the season 
had been dry and all the cane was not only 
small but injured. Almost every cane on 
being split showed a brown cavity through 
the centre. The quantity of juice was small 
and did not act like ordinary juice,— shew- 
ing a great disinclination to granulate. 
Good sugar could not be made from it. 
The agent, having had experience ol it 
before and knowingsomethingmightbegot 



appears to have had much 
rin" why the services of 
cd; he was a/urvevor and 
ed with the Land Com- 
lg titles to. the people for 
with which the whole place- 
He might and did help in 
with them and in making 
transfers and exchanges, which were con- 
venient in woiking thr p..,nt.iti":.. A- •> 
surveyor his services could be had much 
more 'cheaply than if paid for by the piece. 
It is not necessary for me to point out the 
essential meanness of the whole proceeding 
made manifest bv his summary dismissal 
when every thing had been put ,n good 
running order and no/difficulty was appre- 
hended. , , 
Mr M. continued on this place a year and 
a half, during which time he superintended 
the erection of the mill-buildings Sc. .Vx. 
An "open train' was put up and soon alter 
another was added. The grinding was done 
by water power. 

But for several years the plantati 
only feeling its way, and it 

then conducted it could noL pay. 
There was really no head on the planta- 
tion. The real manager lived in Honolulu 
visiting the plantation occasionally, ana 
spending only a part of his time there. 
But he had little practical knowledge ol 
the business ; and if he had, he could not a.- 
wavs act as "circumstances required, being 
.erruled by the Board of Trustees resident 
in Honolulu, who could judge even less 
than he of the real needs of the plantation. 

Very much depended on the manager, 
whether the plantation was successful. 

We have now to do with Mr. M. in a new 
position. Hitherto he had been employed 
for others. While doing so Tie had been 



\ great deal of thc.s;rme.kind of blowing 
one's own trumpet has prevailed at tunes 
and become fashionable ; but in most, il not 
m all cases, it needs invest .gallon. ■ 

It is very line for a "born gentleman Irom 
abroad to 'come and play patron to tile "poor 
simple natives ;" and the natives are easily 
imposed on— till the game developes. Those 
yes in the highest station are no exrep- 
• till one might think that the mosl jirc- 
erous hare iacctl deceptions were Most 
likely to 'be successful. The countrf has 
suffered ex -.■."linglvcVv ih; mntplacod z-m- 



Biehcs sf its native rubra. And wlir, is 
worse the lessons of that severe school- 
master, experience, seems to be lost on them 
Fverv new scoundrel who has ends to 
sen-e and is aware of their weakness, has a 
better chance of success than an outspoken 
honest man. Again. Mr. M, took into care- 
ful consideration the question ol luturc ac- 
tion Should he now. before going any . 
farther and taking any decisive steps, sell out 
and leave the country ? He might labor ten 
as he had been doing till sickness or other .- 
ation was I trouble should lay him aside when all ■ 
d nt that means o. support would cease At this t.me^ 
his family were in the United States ana 
would remain there should he so determine. 

But then he would have to begin life anew 
with enfeebled health and infirmities/ which 
had of late increased. I \ , 

Again the price of sugar hid taken one of 
its fitful variations and had gone tip to J , 
very high figure. A firm were ready to fur- » 
nish money in case he wanted capital to be- 
gin business on his own account, on condition 
of his making them his agents. Providence 
thus opening the way, and his family .dis- 
liking to leave the country, Mr. M. decided 
to remain in the islands and start a plant- 
ation on his own account. Although he naa 
seemed to consider the subject In all its 
bearings, he was not prepared for all his ex- 




southerKi workman 



Sep 



yoii r said Griffin "those missionaries" are a 
set of hypocrites as I said they were. They 
love to make money as well as other folks." 
It became necessary that Mr. M. have an 
agent in Honolulu, as all sugar must be 
shipped from that port to whatever quarter; 
and all supplies must be brought the same 
All plantations had their agent there. 
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of a plantatit 



uld 



leave and go there 
it would keep him away from his plantation 
most of the time. Besides the price of a, 
passage was verv high— not less than rive 
dollars for a single night, fora white man. 
Deck passL-ngcrs paid onlyoneortwo dollars. 

But there was much more in an agency 
than appeared on tne surface. There was 
much ditference in the degreeof faithfullness 
with which the agent fuliillcd his duties 
Usually he was a trader ; and often, in- 
stead of seeking and furnishing the plant- 
ation good, serviceable supplies, there was 
a constant temptation to send them his own 
unsaleable goods, but without anyrjxluction 
of price ; in fact they sometimes cfiarged re- 
tail prices where they furnished by whole- 
sale. The planters lost immensely in this 
way ; the urgency of need often not allowing 
a return of the article, and the expense in all 
cases was charged to the plantation. 

But here again I anticipate ; though it 
seemed necessary to say so much at the out- 
set. Misunderstood orders may account for 
some of the difficulties arising in this way; 
but I apprehend tt wasoftener feigned than 
real ; and I know that such conduct has led 
to a change of agency. 

The agent did not always wish to see the 
planter prosper ; for as soon as he became in- 
dependent he dictated terms to the agent. 

The latter, thereior, liked to keep him in a 
state of dependence, and made what other- 
wise was very uphill work a mountainous 
precipice. But here again the disease ought 
to furnish a remedy, for in ease of failure the 
planter lost all. Some agents who, while the 
planter was dependent on them charged 5 pr. 
ct. commissions, besides various perquisites, 
suddenly discovered that they could afford 
to do the same business even better after 
the planter had become independent of them 
for half that commission. But I have allow- 
ed my pen to run away again and will now 
return to my story. 

Mr. M. was not a man of financial instincts. 
His thoughts had always run in a different 
channel. Balance and Co. who would loan 
him money to start his plantation, and who 
would be his agents knew this very well; 
but what their inner thought was, we will 
not now enquire. Some of their terms were 
openly stated an 1 explicit — they would re- 
quire a mortgage on all Mr. M. possessed, as 
security. If they loaned him money at a risk, 
"it was only right that he who was to have 
'the entire profit' should risk hrs part in the 
business." though he -put in all he had. He 
did not demur to this. As prices were at 
present and might be in future, all would 
soon be paid up, and then whatever might be 
the profit would beclcargain forthe planter. 

So the understanding was fairly established 
and all movements were in accordance therc^ 
with, and had proceeded too far to be retraced 
without great loss, when one of those neat 
little operations which schemers know so 
well how to manage, was*initiated by Balance 
& Co. it was an "of course" statement that 
money would be loaned to Mr, M.at 12 pr. 
ct. interest to be paid quarterly ; and he was 
not to have any connection with any"butsidc 
business; /'. e., any outside means connected 
with other parties were liable for debt's con- 
tracted in this. 

This meant that the interest on the money 
lent should be compounded four times a year ; 
for, of course the money lent could pay 
nothing back till the business was in opera- 
tion. It is easy to figure the time required 
to double the amount lent; also to figure the 
difference between interest so compounded 
and simple interest. 

This looked like planning at the outset 
that the money should not be repaid. Had 
Mr. M. been apprised of it sooner he would 
probably not have gone any farther in the 
business. But things had gone so far that 
there seemed no retreat and he felt obliged 
to assent. He determined that the expense 
should be as small as possible to work with 
profit. 

3 (Concluded In next Number ) 

Rfilfim nol < hfe U »w(;eplnn by. jro and dare before 
li V I 'you die, BometlHaK mighty and lubllme 
flll> 1 leave behind to conquer time." $66 a week 
uu, ln yonrown town. *5 outfit free. No riak. 
Everything new. Capital not required. We will fur- 
nteh you everything. Many are making fortune*. 
Ladles make aa much as men, and boys and gi r u 
make great pay. Reader, if you want business Ht 
which vou can make great pay all the time, write f or 
particulars to H. Hallmtt & Co., Portland, Mai no 



THE HYGKlA HOTEL 




I.D roxisr oompoh i\ a. 

Situated one hunrlr.-d ranis from F..rt Monro*. »t tlL c-.iiti.i.-iu-.- . 
Cht-niipoukt.- Hay ami Hampton li.uuK \,riu K tl,« liivl/poiiit nf Im 
westward lit-tween tlir Cnpea of Virginia, al.oul rir/.-en mil™ 
Norfolk unci Ponamoulh; all paaaeuger strain,-™ ruiinf to ami fr, 
cities touch at the- pier, K oiiii_' ami rcluniin-, will, tl„. 1'"". S. Mails 
only twenty ro.ls from the Hotel, which is substantially built a 
fortably furnished: has two Otis' hydraulic pa«en K ,T elevators 
electric bells of Crel(rliton'« Oral Annunciator in all rooms: water 
for bath, including Hot Sea, and ch«-ots on every lloe.r. with the 11 



feet f 



t for the pie 



way to Florida 

guests presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium- Has during the colli weather ov. 
er lo.OOO square feet of the spacious verandahs (of which there are over 
.IhoOO square feet encircling the house on. all sides) encased in glass, en- 
abling: the most delicate invalid to enjoy the sunshine and fine water view 
without risking the slightest exposure. The climate of Old Point Com- 
fort is unequalled for salubrity. MaLt'ial fevers being absolutely unknown. 
The record of the Meteorlnglca! Observatory for the past ten vears show 
an average temperature of (10 deg., 74 deg., 71! deg. in summer; 70 deg., 
SO deg., 40. in autumn: 4.3 do2., 44 deg., 42 deg. in winter; and 48 deg., 
52 deg.. (S3 deg. for spring. The invigorating atmosphere and mild tem- 
perature being especially adapted to that class svhoseek the genial winters 
of the South and cool summers of the North. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of the 
ocean waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifUvs of the Hygeia. 
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For further information address, 



H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



I. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-.iso- 
Commission Merchants, ;. 

2*4 HQANOKF SQUARE, 
8-84. " Jorfolk,y«. 



HI. W IMillWV..., 

22 Light Street, 

BALTIMORE, IVXci.. 

DEALERS IN 

rought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATEE and GAS. 
GUM AND LEATHER BELT1NU- 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS. 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES lor 
SAW MILLS. 
B^"Sknd roH Pkick List. 

REUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md 

♦-8J-5-61. 

(Sure Suaran teed at- Mane; Refunded , 

QUICK-SURE-PAINLESS. 
Weideman's Golden Remedies. 
For Corns, Bnnions and Sores of All Kinds. 

My Mail - 




Wo continno to 
act aa solicitors for 
patents, caveats, 
trado-marks, copyrights, etc. for 
J the United Stntcs, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, an.i all „:h. r r..i::it:';. - 



PaU.nt« obt 
tha SCIC.V 
tho largest • 
ential newspaper 01 its 
world. The advantage! 
patcutes 



pi;. 



Thislargo and spl. ndidlv illustrated nows- 
aper is published »'EKKl,Y atf:l.20 a vear, 
el is admitted 10 bo the best paper devoted 
.0 science, mechanics, inventions, engineering 
works, ami other departments of industrial 
progress, published in any conntry. Singlo 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. 

Address, Mono 4 Co. publishers of Scion- 
tine Arnonran 201 IlroauVay, New York. 
Handbook about patents mailed free. 



A F.&^M., R.> M„ and KT 



- - . - - 25CES. 

Sotd by H^C. WHITING, Drugget Hampton, Va. \ 
U. M. V W.EIDEMAN, Nat. Soldiers Homo Hampton, Va. 



WHENEVER VOU WANT ANY 

CRY GOODS, 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 

Geo. H. C. Neal & Son. 

BALTIMORE Md. 



JOB WORK, of every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office 
Estimates made. Samples sentto any addreas- 



RUSTY MASON 



SEPARATE RITUALS 

Or Each, in Cypher, with Key. Pocket 
FORM, .MOROCCO AND GILT FOR $2.00. 
Other Books, Jewelry and Goods as per 
catalogue, addkkss, 

MJSOSIC BOOK ACtM'f. 

145 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 



DAMON &PEETS, 1 



44 Beekman 
I Street, N.Y. 

dealers in Type, Presses, Pnper Cutters, and all 
kinds of Printing Materials, both New and 
Second-hand. A corrected list of prices is- 
sued weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuine bargains) will be 
mailed free on application. 
We can furnish anything from a Tt^irt.. to 
a Cylinder Preaa. 



1 penpl^Hrt- always on th- i.mV.nii f,u- clii.nc 

hlwcome weultliv; thoj-c win, ,i» m>i iiiipiuv,. 
J thelr op port unit its remain lu poverty. We 
oflcr a great chance to make money. We want many 
men, women, boys and girls to work for us right In 
their owe localities. Any one can do tbe work prop- 
erty from the first start. The bualnera will pay more 
than tea times ordinary wages. Kxpen&lve outfit 
furnished free. No one who engages rails to make 
mooej rar' J ' - 



IOeo.P. Rtwaii tnooej rapidly. Yon can derote your whole time I 



THI8 PAPER S^WS^pir W.enuliur ll-.r "1 th ° work, or only your spare moments. Full Infor- 
J0 SftMco lu wton sdTantaih lu || C U| up- matron and all lint la needed sent free. Address 
fcuracu uiajr b. mad. lor^ji IN HtW YIS _ STunoa * Co., Portland, 525 



THE DEPOT. 



Having opened aSt^rc in e. 
business, lam on hand at all times to furnisii''. 



1 with my 



PURE P«TS ID OILS 

rnn, cuss, mm. m. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds. 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHINC#APER, ROOFING PAPER Sc. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

All orders promptly attended to. 

for their generous patronage 

by strict attention 1o 

; a continuance of the 

2 Ah PAINTER, \ 
At the Depot. oppo>iite F. A. Schmeb:' Store, 

Close connections WithOId Point Comfort and Newport 




News. 



\ A week made l 

iHt-st business now bofon 



Now' is the time 
ive your whole lime to the husinesaT Ndlothef 
wm pity you nenrly a« well. ^MntTci " 



r 



ux pay. by encaKiiicmt-bncfl. Costly 
lcll „ r free Mo.t.-v mml^ fast, ctiafly, and 
honorably. Addreus Trvk & Co,.AuE"sta, Maine. 




ONLY $20. 

iiisLM 
SINGER 

Is the BEST 3UILT, 
FINEST F:."JiSHED, 
EASIEST RUNNING 
SINGER MACHINE ever offered the public. 



exj^lisc. O.h.iill ,.„.'r i,iL-i,-i- ,,„[ , !■ ' 

M«llerdRular.au<l i.-.m,. ...,,!. a.: .... 

«'II.«B!.HS A. «,»,, .1 10 
Ku. 17 N. T.-r.lU St , Pl,ll.i.lrl|,|ii.,"l'^ 

A TRIAL OF THE 

BALTIMORE JOBBER 

WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE 
S1XBESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 

1st — It is the easiest running press made/ 



press made../ 



Durable press made. 




4th — It will do as good work 
made. 

5th— It will take less to keep it in repair 
< than any press made. 
6th — (Last but not least) It costs less than 
any first-class press made. .# 

ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE, 

And PRINTERS' gpPPUES 

Catalogue Fn>o. 

j, f. w. d:okm an, 

21 GERMAN ST., 

BALTIMORE. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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Wings at the Pane. 



Oft and again in the winter 

I hear the driving rain 
As it drifts at night on the window. 

And rattles against the pane. 
It seems to me in the darkness 

At if the wings of a bird, 
Striving to enter the chamber. 

Were at the window heard. 
But I joy to know that the tempest 

Raves at the window pane. 
And rallies its eerie spirits 

And beau with its.wings in vain. 
And fancy weaves in the darkness 

The image of other forms. 
That strive to enter the window 

With wilder wings than the storm's. 
Birds of more evil omen 

That wider and wilder roam, , 
Come in silence and darkness 

i AnJ crouch at the eaves of home.' 
Do envy and hatred and malice— 

The busiest brood-of fin- 
Beat their wings at the window 

And struggle to enter in } 
As the rain breaks on the casement. 

In impotent froth and foam. 
Black wings that wait in the darkness 

Are scared by the lights of home ! 
And evil spirits that gather. 

And threats 
Take their night in the shad< 



And though each shape of sot 
A darkening shadow flings, 
, It cannot bear through the 



Any c 



i its wings. 



-light 



For the home-light and 

The shadowy shapes aoorn 

With many a grace and beauty 
Beyond the lights of morn. 

And so the brood of evil 

Stops at the window pane. 

With the broken wings of the tempc 
That beat through the wind and 

And each winged form that enters. 

Though dark and dread afar, 
The home-light and the love-light 

Make glorious as a star ! 



A VISIT TO THE VALLEY. 

BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 
Lynchburg, Va„ Aug. — , iSSj. 

I had appointed the 25th of July for setting 
out on my annual trip to my dear old home 
in Rockingham Co., without reflecting that 
the State Democratic Convention was also 
appointed for that day. The only train mak- 
ing close connection for the valley leaves 
Lynchburg at 1 A. M. and I sent my trunk 
to one of the city hotels and about dusk went 
there myself, proposing to take a room and 
rest quietly until the hour for the train. 

My little home in the suburbs seemed so 
calm and peaceful that it was hard for me to 
realize how different things might be in the 
city. 

Not being disposed to attach any great 
consequence to political Conventions, espec- 
ially when conducted by Democrats, I was 
not a little surprised when I reached the 
"heart o' the town o" to find that the "Bour- 
bons" had taken possesion thereof and " slop- 
ped over" in every direction. 

The horse-cars were crowded with what is 
to be hoped was the second class element, 
many of the strangers, who wore the olive 
badges marking members of the Convention 
being much the worse for the inspiration they 
had sought in bar-rojsms. 

Groups of members were strolling about 
on the hills and in the streets and numer- 
ous vehicles were bearing the Bourbons who 
had "carriage friends" in the city or could 
hire hacks to visit the various points of inter- 
est about the place. 

At the hotel, where I had hoped to have 
a quiet time, the politicians were having 1 it 
all their own way, and being out in force 
looked strong- enough to alarm Mahout 
himself if that astute individual could be 
daunted by Democrats. 

A caucus meeting' was going on in the par- 
lor, the halls and stairways were thronged 
with members of the Convention going in 
and out, the office was full of them, the 
chambers were all taken, the clerk, landlord 
and house-keeper were too busy to be seen, 
and in short there was no place, not even an 
arm-chair, for a lone woman on her travels. 
■ A polite maid, who was the only person I 
coula interest in my difficulties, had gone to 
see what could be done for me, and I was 
sitting in a hall window somewhat forlornly 
guarding my lugguge, when an open door 
gave me a glimpse of the committee in the 
parlor, and the drawling tones of one of the 
"Tuckahoe" talkers permitted me to hear 
fragments of what was going on, and amply 
comforted me for any present inconvenience 
by showing the dilemma with which the 
Democratic gentry were dealing. Major 
Daniel, one of the handsomest and most in- 
tellectual looking men in the state, wa£ pre- 



siding with the grace and dignity for which 
he is conspicuous, and a quiet looking coun- 
try-man standing just opposite mc, begging 
for a moment's attention, slowly gathered 
himself together, and proceeded to state that 
nty, almost the only one of the 
eastern counties so blest, the hated Readjus- 
ters who now rule the roost in the Old Do- 
minion, had never made much headway, but 
had been discomfitted in every canvass, be- 
cause the Democrats had been able to secure 
three or four hundred colored votes. With 
all the force consistent with limited intelli- 
gence and natural slowness of speech the 
worthy Bourbon urged and entreated his 
brethren not to throw away that precious 
colored vote ; not Mahone himself or one of 
his '^Lieutenants" could more highly have 
valued or more earnestly have argued for 
this point. 

Some one passing in closed the door and 
I did not hear the end of the speaker's re- 
marks, but I had heard enough to confirm 
my impression that the race question is still 
the vital point between the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties in Virginia. 

There has been a steady advance for the 
oppressed race among us since the war for 
its emancipation closed, in spite of the efforts 
of the Democratic party which has been well 
described as "a standing protest against 
progress." 

In just proportion also has been the advance 
of the dormant race, who are at last wisely 
learning to consider thementatand material 
interests of the country, whilst relaxing their 
efforts "to keep the*Negro down." 

Very many of the white people are forget- 
ting their prejudices and learning in good 
faith the stern lesson taught our generation 
by the bitterness of retribution, and not a 
few have found among its results the sweet- 
ness of compensation for patience in the hour 



of t 



It cannot be denied that serious evils have 
resulted from Negro Suffrage, where there 
has been a majority of colored voters, but th> 
remedy has been all along in the hands of 
the leaders of our people, who it is to be hop- 
ed will yet awake to the idea of limiting suf- 
frage by an educational qualification and 
letting that be the only disqualification. 

It has been the policy of the Bourbon par- 
ty to ignore the colored vote, thereby prac- 
tically ignoring the results of the war; but 
the remarks of the gentleman I had just 
heard convinced me that even the Bourbons 
might take a new idea, after the Liberals had 
convinced them that it was entirely efficacious 
in practice. Feeling sure that as famous old 
Mr. Ritchie was wont to remark "the ski 
are bright and brightening," I contentedlv 
adopted the advice of the amiable maid and 
sought shelter in the house of a friend close 
by, returning to the hotel when the family 
retired, to wait until train-time. 

It was not altogether a pleasant experience 
for a person travelling for health to spend 
the next two hours on a hard bench in the 
corner of a hotel office, with loud talking 
men going in and out, smoking and si 
ting after the fashion of Virginians, but al 
a start of surprise at seeing a lady at such 
unexpected time and place, each and all 
showed the influence of the chivalrous s< 
ment of our land by moderating their voices 
and behaving like gentlemen as soon asthey 
were aware of a lady's presence. About 
o'clock the Convention adjourned havinj 
dopted a platform in -favor of abolishing 1 
hone and intimating that in future they would 
acknowledge the existence of the people who 
form half the population of our state. The 
office was thronged with the members and I 
found some amusement in observing the 
personel of the Convention. 

I noted with pride the fine appearance of 
the valley delegation, most of them old 
friends and acquaintances, who compared 
very favorably with the eastern Virginians, 
the latter in general showing little of the ad- 
vantage claimed by the Bourbon press for the 
"best people" of the state. I must except 
from this statement the Chairman chosen by 
the Convention, the Hon. John S. Barbour, 
ificient specimen of manhood, who 
like Saul the son of Kish, "a head and 
shoulders above his followers" and was easi- 
ly recognized as the only possible leader 
among the common-place men who throng- 
ed about him. 

Politicians present an interesting phase of 
human nature, but one soon sees enough of 
them, and it was with little regret that I saw 
them one by one leave the tram attheirown 
stations, so that when we had crossed the Blue 
Ridge we had left most of them behind us. 

The dawn of a lovely day was breaking 
when we entered Staunton, and then came 
another weary hour of waiting for the train 
on the B. & O. road. 

A colored woman with a lively baby sat 
near me in the station room arid when I ask- 
ed where she was going she began to tell her 
simple story as if glad of some one s to talk 
with. She was from Charlottesville, had al- 
ways lived in Albemarle county; wages was 
so low there colored people could not get 
enough to live on ; a great many of them 
were going away north and west. Her hus- 



about 
! going 



ered that 



band had been offered good wages in Pitts- 
burgh and had gone a year ago; he had found 
plenty of work and had sent" for her and the 
baby and she was going to him. 

The woman was well dressed, had good 
manners, could read and write and seemed a 
ible. prudent person. I was ,sorry she 
going to leave Virginia. She placed the 
baby on a seat near, gave him a cup of milk 
from the basket, and then putting a biscuit 
in his hand and telling him sternly not to 
fall she went out to walk on the platform. 
The child, evidently of the Jim Crow tribe, 
so merry, laughing, chattering, rolling 
eyes and squealing at every one who 
came near him that it was impossible not to 
be amused at his antics. A white man stand- 
ing near the door laughed aloud at the child 
and called some one else to look at him, 
some-body else came in to see the fun and 
soon a little crowd had collected to watch 
the monkey tricks of the ebony infant. In the 
midst of the hilarity the mother returned, 
and apparently quite unconscious of the no- 
tice her baby was attracting gravely reproved 
him for dropping his biscuit and seated her- 
self near him with an air of abstraction, 
doubtless thinkingof the "old folks at home" 
she was leaving perhaps forever, and the un- 
tried life among strangers in an unknown 
land upon which she was about to enter. 

After the first greeting with friends was 
over and I had time to lo* 
found that many changes w 
my native valley. 

The Summer boarder has 
Harrisonburg is a neat, quiet, orderly little 
town in the midst of a beautiful and abun- 
dant country, within a few miles of the fam- 
ous tonic waters of Rawley and Taylor 
Springs, whence the water can be procured 
daily, and fully a hundred visitors were scat- 
tered about in the pleasant houses of the 
village. The streets were full of strange faces, 
and one heard constantly of picnic parties to 
Weyer's Cave, the Natural Bridge, Rawley 
etc. The visitors were from all points. Bos- 
ton, Baltimore. Washington. Richmond, 
and the people of various sections enjoyed 
coming together. The prices of living seem- 
ed, very cheap, board could be obtained from 
815.00 to $20.00 per month according to lodg- 
ings. Beef was 10 to 12 cts per lb. Butter 
1 5 to 20 cts.. eggs \i x /z per dozen, fiourabout 
$5.00 per bbl. 

Among the ornamental buildings of the 
town is the new colored school house, built 
on the edge of 'Newton" or "Africa" as the 
quarter occupied by colored people is called. 
Lucy Simms. one of the Hampton graduates, 
has taught in the public schools of the cquntv 
and town for several years and ranks high 
in the estimation of the school superintendent 
and the people. 

The colored Methodist church, a large and 
handsome building, had been dedicated with 
impressive services a short time before my 
visit, and I heard an interesting account of 
the proceedings. White and colored 
ters occupied the puloit. a fine sermon was 
preached by the white Bishop, and the ad- 
mirable singing of the colored Presiding 
Elder charmed the audience. 

The Mayor of the town and other promi 
nent white citizens occupied the front bench 
es. After the sermon, one of the ministers 
stated that th ;re was quite a heavy debt up- 
on the church and he ifeped all present 
would contribute liberally to such a good 
cause as liquidating it. As is the custom 
in the colored churches South, the congre^ 
gation rose in regular order, except th** white 
persons mentioned, and walked past the 
table before the altar^ depositing money 
thereon and quietly returningto their places, 
The white citizens, who always aid the col- 
ored people liberally in their church enter- 
prises, but unaccustomed to this method 
of contribution, sat with their hands in their 
pockets, bashfully regarding the table which 
they had not the courage to approach. The 
"Providing Elder" as some of the illiterate 
Negroes call that functionary, who had 
been singing a beautiful soto-during this in- 
terval, took in the situation at a glance, and 
when the congregation was again seated and 
the hymn ended, he remarked quietly that 
I an opportunity would now be afforded to 
their white friends to aid in this worthy, ob- 
ject. At a word from him the deacons took 
up their hats and handed them to h 
Honor the Mayor and the other white per- 
sons present, who responded with alacrity 
to the appeal. 

One evening during my stay, loud shouts 
and hurrahs reached our ears from the rail- 
road station, which is not far from my 
brother-in-law's house, and on inquiring the 
cause w* learned that "Shumatis" gang was 
passing through town. This meant that 
five-hundred able-bodied colored men, col 
lected by Mr. Shumate, a Virginian, who acts 
as agent for Iowa mining companies at 
various points in the state, were on one of the 
B. & O. trains, and this hilarious parting be- 
tween them and their friends covered the 
the heart-ache of separation. 

There is no talk of an ^exodus, but some 
invisible agency like the "Under ground Rail 
road" of slavery times is gradually drawing 



the colored people away fron} the South and 
scattering them all over the country. 

In companies for mines or rail roads, or 
one by one, they are fast going North or 
Wast, and where they go they usually stay 
and prosper. A white friend writes from 
Portland. Oregon, "there are 1200 Negroes 
here, and all are doing well." Another says - 
•ft find 3.000 colored people in San Francisco, 
housands have gone to the Iowa mines, 
id the rate of wages is advancing percep- 
bly in the valley and begins to be felt in 
Eastern Virginia." 



LISBON. 

The streets of Lisbon have not the busy as- 
pect one usually finds in the thoroughfares 
of a capital. But if the throng is not great, 
those who frequent them make up for want 
of numbers by noise. Venders of fish and 
fruit and other eatables exercise their power- 
ful lungs, boys selling lottery-tickets bawl 
their loudest, while newspaper bovs and knife- 
grinders add - to the uproar. The Gah'cian 
water-carrier still survives in spite of modern 
water-works, and his prolonged "A-au !" is 
heard on all sides. 

The people of Lisbon live much upon the 
street, and it is here that they are to be 
studied to the best advantage. The houses 
o f the poor open to it, and one can have a 
full view of home life from the narrow side- 
walk. 

On one of the seven hills on which Lisbon 
stands it was once proposed to build a central 
market, but the couks and housekeepers 
r>ft*s£dao go up hill each time provisions 
were^ieeded ; so they continued to patronize 
the flH markets, six or seven in number, 
where cornjwine, oil. fish, meat, and other 
provisions are sold wholesale and retail. 

The traveller entering one of their markets . 
is at once besieged by an army of Gallegos 
carrying bigXh^mrjcrs, and soliciting the 
honor of takingnornV"his purchases. But 
while their markets supply the housekeepers 
of Lisbon with the bulk of their supplies, 
there are other articles of domestic coiwump- 



vhich. like 



iilk supplif 



. 5»ey are car- 
i house to house by peddlers. 
In all southern climes oil is a pessary of 
life, and equally indispensiblc/ for making a 
salad is its opposite, vinegar^ "Attpendthrift 
for the salt, and a madro^rrto mix-, them al- 
together," is an old Portuguese* recipe for 
salad-making. The peddler in the illustra- 
tion is evidently on good terms with the 
purchaser of the prime ingredients, but he 
is more picturesquely clad, and jars and 
vessels arc quainter in shape, than those we 
see at our kitchen doo;s.— Harpers Weeklv. 



The McAdoo and Ocean Side 

Scholarships. 
The following letter from Miss M. 
B. Sedgwick, gives a very gratifying 
report of the record made by ' the> 
Hampton Students, selected by Mr' 
O. McAdoo, a Hampton Graduate arid ' 
one of the teachersof the Butler School, 
as a corps of waiters under his charge 
at this pleasant watering place on the 
Massachusetts Sea Coast. 

The practical way of showing their 
appreciation of the services and deport- 
ment of these students, chosen by the 
ladies of the "ocean side" is worthy of 
all imitation and we should not "make^ 
ado" at receiving any number of such 
scholarships. 

Ocean Side, Magnolia, Mass.. Aug 35, 1S83. 
To General S. C. Armstrong, / 

Dear Sir;— The ladies of "The Ocean 
Side" have been so well pleased with the 
manners and attendance of the Hampton 
students this summer, that they are aVixious 
to express their interest in the Institution 
by the establishment of two scholarships. 
Mrs D. C. Holder of Boston is the origina- 
tor of the plan, and has already collected 
seventy dollars for the first year of one schol- 
arship. As a mark of our approbation of 
Mr. McAdoo, who has performed. his duties 
so agreeably to us all, it is proposed that he 
should select the person to be the recipient 
^f this scholarship, and also to have it enti- 
tled "The McAdoo scholarship." For the 
other, we wish you to select any worthy_pb- 
ject, and we should like it to be called "Tfie\^ 
Ocean Side scholarship." This will of course 
be continued for the usual term of three 
years. The Jfrst one we hope to /make per- 
manent, and if there are any two persons in 
whom our waiters are especially interested, it 
would gratify us to have these scholarships 
presented to them. 

A check for a hundred and forty dollars 
will be placed in the hands of Mr. McAdoo 
to be delivered to yourself. We-have pleas^ 
ure in informing you of our little plan, as 
your devotion and zeal enable us to take our 
small share in this charity, so important to 
the welfare of our country. 

We enclose a list of the names of the la- 
dies interested. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Maria B. Sedgwick. 
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and sufficient, demand for their labor, 
but their record shows them up to the 
present time to be wanting in the vir- 
tues of thrift and economy. It is said 
of them that they are usually careless 
and extravagant, fond of pleasure and 
inclined to let the future take care 
of itself, and the exceptions are not as 
yet sufficiently numerous to produce 
any such thing as a general sentiment 
among them. 

An infusion of the spirit which char- 
acterizes so many of our Hampton 
graduates, and which is a result, to a 
certain extent at least, of the system 
under which they are trained, seems to 
be needed as much among the compar- 
atively opulent colored population of 
our northern cities as among their 
poorer and less responsible brethren at 
the South, and though the problem in 
the former case is even more complex 
than in the latter, there are almost in 
both the same great laws at work; 

To send each year a few of the more 
promising of these colored orphans to 
Hampton, could hardly be considered 
n the light of an experiment so far as 
.oncerns themselves, while it is possible 
that their influence might come in time 
to be felt among that class of their 
people from whom they spring, and 
whose need of sound thinkers and lead- 
ers is as great now as ever. I But 'it is here, under oir amended Constii 
Such work, of course,- must be done tion that wc 5L . e t he finest physical and m< 
mainly bv private charity*, and in read- t al development of the Negro, and that h 
ing the Reports of the New York and | are ail the elements of ultimate and high 
other similar asylums, it becomes a ; success. W it >"><:'"■' „, 1 '" ,! !.^' "" t , 
matter of some surprise that an at- | pafenc 
tempt has not been made before this to 
utilize the resources of Hampton 
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they have institutions for professional educa- 
tion sustained largely by Christian benevo- 
lence, and in a remarkable degree their young 
men are acquiring collegiate and profession- 
al knowledge. Moreover, as a result of this 
advancement in wealth. education, and morals, 
the cruel caste spirit is slowly but steadily a- 
bating. Itwouldbemadnessinthecolored man 
" ' were possible ) to relinquish all these ad- 
vantages and to commence unaided to estab- 
lish a listinct civil society with corresponding 
civil, religious, and educational institutions.' 

3d All attempts to isolate the races of men 
is a step backwards in civilization. The ten- 
dencies of the age are all the other way. Such 
attempts grow out of race prejudice and tend 
to promote it. The good poet Whittier says 
that the white and colored American are in 
the Providence of God, ever marching on- 
ward abreast; what God has joined, no man 
can put asunder. All schemes of 
tion or separation of the entire ract 
as futile and delusive in the future 
past 

4th. Experience shows that isolat 

colored, or indeed any race, has not tended 
to its best and highest development. Friend- 
ly and intimate relations with those who have 
enjoyed superior advantages, is one of the 
best means of our own advancement. 1 his is 
true of races as of individuals. There are many 
people in this nation to whom the Negro 
owes nothing. Thereare others. both North 
and South, who in his poverty and ignorance 
have extended a helping hand, and he can- 
not yet afford to discard it. Colonization in 
Africa has been a meager success. Hayti and 
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And so among the pine woods of Gloucester 
had arisen a two story school house with a 
fine large room on each floor, making a 
graded school possible. The earnest ef- 
forts of this teacher to raise money among 
the parents had had many good results. It 
had interested the colored people of that 
district in the subject of education. They 
had put money and labor into that 
school building and they wanted to get all 
they could out of it. So they kept their 
children at school longer than any other dis- 
trict in the county. The average attend- 
was much larger, and the average of 
nuch higher than in the other districts, 
i uc young man showed me his room in the 
upper part of the building where he taught 
the older classes. In the lower room he had 
an assistant, a graduate of a high school 
in one of the cities of the North, a sister of 
one of the graduates of Hampton. The 
County Superintendent had told me of the 
good work she had done in her school and 
I had reason to co 
when I entered her r 
I commend the pi; 
in Gloucester C 
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in his judgment 
, adopted 



ucating deserving waifs and strays 
from our northern colored population. 
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Subscribers are reminded that, from July 
to October inclusive, this paper is reduced 
to an eight page form, resuming in No- 
vember the twelve page form. 

More than forty years ago there was 
established in the city of New York, an 
association for the benefit of colored 
orphans, the history of which furnish- 
es a not unsatisfactory index of the 
changes in the condition of the colored 
race during that period. Nearly three 
thousand children have been provided 
for in the Asylum at an average cost 
" of about $9'-°° per annum, exclusive 
of gifts of clothing and certain supplies 

■ I / ™ .^rlfMi: i-h:iritnhle SOCie- 



received from various chantabl 
ties, and the small proportion of "deaths 
sh. ws that the children are well cared 
for During the war riots in New York 
the inmates of the institution were driv- 
en from their home, which was burned 
almost over their heads.and were saved, 
proba:ly from death, only by the cour- 
age and devotion of those in charge of 
'them. Since that timenhe work of the 
association has proceeded, undisturb- 
ed in the main, and successful, so ar 
as the immediate welfare of the help- 
less little ones is concerned, but there 
remains always more or less difficulty 
in providing for them after they leave the 
asylum which they are obliged to do 
at about the age of twelve. They are 
not of course, old enough to be made 
responsible for themselves, and it is as 
a rule, impossible to find people of a 
respectable class, who are willing to a- 
dopt them. There exists among them 
a fair proportion of really good mate- 
rial, and there are every year a few in- 
dividuals, to whom the Hampton course 
would be of great benefit and before 
whom it would open possibilities which 
could hardly be supplied in any other 

wa y* ,1 i 

The colored people in all our large 
northern cities are generally doing 
well- so far as ability and opportunity 
to make money goes, there is a steady 



e clad to receive and publish so 
a communication as the follow- 
that those of our readers 
who are personally interested in the gen- 
eral question of colonization either in 
this country or elsewhere, will give it 
special attention. 
Colored Colonization Proposed. 

\N ARK \NSAS MISSIONARY IN WASHINGTON 

' * SECRET ORGANIZATION IN THE SOUTH 

TO SEPARATE THE RACES. 

Mr. John W. Niles. a colored man. from 
Mariana. Arkansas, was met by a STAR re- 
porter this afternoon and questioned as to 
his mission to this city. He stated that he 
came here to solicit the aid and help of the 
colored and also the white citizens of this 
District in a movement that is going on in 
the south. He showed the reporter a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Fred. Douglass. Prof. 
Greener and Mr. Williams, of this city, from 
P W. Winlield, chairman, and R. H. New- 
sum secretary, of the Colored National In- 
demnity Association of Arkansas, He said 
the object of this association is to get terri- 
tory and be separated from the whites in the 
south, and to the end that this may be effect- 
ed there are secret organizations all over the 
South. He complains in general terms about 
the c pprcssion of the colored people in the 
1 South He particularly complained of the 
irregularity of the delivery of mails in that 
section. ' . 

He stated that because he is connected 
with this movement his lettersare intercepted. 
He also said that he had been to see the As- 
sistant Postmaster General and made a state- 
ment to him. and he promised to have the 
matter investigated.— Evening Star Aug. 27. 

The above is one of the absurd schemes 
for the relief of the real disabilities of the 
•olorcd people. It reminds me of. the horse 
hat had two faults. He could not be caught, 
but if caught, was good for nothing. So this 
scheme is impracticable if it were right, and 
wrong if it were practicable, 

Of the seven millions of colored people 
in this country there are a fraction of them 
in the North, living mainly in the cities, while 
the great majority occupy the best settled and 
best fertile portions of the cotton growing 
states. The sparsely settled regions of the 
South have generally a poor soil and are oc- 
cupied by while people dho. in the main, were 
never slaveholders, but who have quite as 
strongly as the ex-slaveholders the cruel race 
prejudice, which is the greatest barrier to 
the peace and prosperity of the country. 

There is no region of arable land either in 
the southern states or in the territories that 
could afford a home for 6,000,000 or 3.000.000 
of people. Thereisneithermeansnordisposi- 
tion to purchase it if their were. 2d. A con- 
siderable percentage of the colored piople in 
the South have comfortable houses and are 
reasonably prosperous, and their number is 
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5 th. A sccre _ 
arationof the races is a wrong method, even 
if the object were good. A great national 
mnwment concerns everyone, and everyone 
ight to, and will know about it. Such 
cannot be done in a corner. The 
secret society business, besides being largely 
■crdone. is wholly needless for the accom- 
plishment of any good object Let it be 
shown that any thing can be done to materi- 
ally benefit the colored people and many will- 
ing hearts and hands will respond. B"* " 
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teacher of this school has been seeking help 
from friends in the North for a still further 
addition to his building, which really seems 
to be needed. I give his name.W. B. Weaver, 
Sassalras. Gloucester Co.. Va. 

Returning to the school on the following 
morning. I found the woods around the 
building filled with steer-carts and wagons. 
Little groups of gaily dressed colored men 
and women were chattering together out un- 
der the trees. On entering the building I 



found it filled 
and thei 
hild 



children trying t 
a seat intendW f 
room stood The 



overflowing with children 
and friends, three and four 
ssqueeze themselves 1 
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great movement is left to the control of an 
irresponsible secret society few people of char- 
acter and means will be willing to support it. 
1 make no insinuation when I say that such 
a society might be used for the basest of pur- 
poses. Irish secret societies have gathered vast 

r~.ni Imuwrni :ind u nsusnccting serv- 
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^piracy among those who ai 
ment. but 1 do say thatsecres) 
picious. and wrong. I trust 
cellent men whose names ar 
dorse it. 
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BY REV. H.B. FR1SSELL. 

Riding up to a school house in Glouccsbei 

° ...I.V. ■.Tin. hmsV 



I met a young man with a paint brush 
in one hand and a pot in another. He was 
putting the finishing touches to a two story 
frame building, which had just rfceived a 
coat of paint. I recognized him asT Hamp- 
ton graduate. After receiving the usual 
hearty welcome which Hampton graduates 
are accustomed to pay to any one connected 
with their old school home. 1 csked hu 
some questions in regard to his painting, h 
school house and his school. He told me 
that the regular school session had closed a 
month before, but feeling that the scholars 
needed more than the trustees could well 
give them, he had continued his school a 
month longer than the time allowed by the 
board, believing that the parents of the child- 
ren would come to his help, which they had 
not failed to do. The school was to have 
its closing exercises on the following day 
and as he felt a pride in having the building 
look well, he had set to work to paint it. 1 
asked him where he got his paint, and he 
told me that since leaving school he had 
kept in correspondence with some of the 
northern friends, who had been interested 
in him while at Hampton. One of them 
had sent ten dollars for Christmas for the 
children. He had persuaded them to prac- 
tice self denial so far as to give up their 
Christmas presents and let the ten dollars 
go for the paint. I had before me the result. 
! asked him how he had secured so good a 
building. He told me that it had been put 
up in large part by the contributions of the 
colored plople of the district. The school 
board, had helped, outside friends had done 
something, but the most of the cost had 
! £251 >,„ ih.. rwrents of the children 



In the front of the 
y Superintendent, an 
ho believes in public 
she does in the West- 
iperierice of 
Calling for 
se and bug- 
nty schools, 
and visiting 
„ ."eral schools we drove up to a country store. 
The Superintendent jumped out and soon ar> 
peared again with two brown paper parcels, 
and on wc rode. I soon discovered tturti 
precious hour of that day was to be g 
All the nourishment ' wej 
s to be taken as we rodfi»c- n 
slyly munched between the questions put to 
the scholars in the school room, and was to 
come from the twosuspici ous looking brown 
paper parcels. There evidently was to be no 
rest either for our horse or for me that day, 
and the children in the schools seemed to un- 
derstand that they were likely to have no time 
to goto sleep duringour visits. If the public 
schools of Gloucester Co. are not effeoent it 
will be from no lack of energy or good earn- 
est work on the part of their county Super- 
intendent. 

Having had this personal experience of the 
man, I felt some fear for the class in Geo- 
p'hv which I saw on the floor of the 
leaver school house as I heard him hurl- 
tions at them in quick succession^ 
to know all sorts of things about 
id longitude. Baffin's Bay and 
Cape Horn, the Gulf Stream and the Trade 
Winds. But they stood up well under the 
fire and came out of the ordeal in good shape. 
The next class was in Grammar, and wc had 
this statement in bold characters in the 
hand writing of the Superintendent, "Some 
saucy sparrows stole my cherries from my 
garden fence." We found out what sparrows 
these were, what kind of reputation they 
bore, what they had to do with the cherries 
and what the relation of the birds and cher- 
ries was to the garden fence. We went 
through nearly the same process with ' 
< — liaC ^nn< " who "bee- their daily 1 
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increasing: they have public-schools and col- sometmjg. ™ £1^-^ "children 
leges cheerfully supported by a common tax, been borne Dy tne parents 
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foolish persons," who "beg their daily happi- 
ness from door to door." After listening to 
a class in Arithmetic.we adjourned for dinner* 
I noticed that the building was surrounded 
with booths for the sale of lemonade and ice 
cream I found that these were sold for the 
benefit of the Young People's Christian 
Association, which had been formed in that 
part of the county. They had monthly 
meetings and kept up an organization similar ^ 
to the one at Hampton. They worked W7, 
connection with the Baptist Church, haB 
formed various committees for holding . 
meetings indifferent places for Bible reading 
and the relief of the poor. The president, 
former student at Hampton, told me that 
they had raised considerable money for this 
purpose, they had gone out and repaired the 
cabins of the old people and afforded/con- 
siderable relief during the winter months 

After a hearty meal out undet the trees, 
we were invited into the Baptist Church : 
near by and shown some articles, of needle 
work done by the children and exposed for 
sale in payment forthe extra month's school- 
ing Soon after the children formed and < - 
marched into the churth to the familiar. ■* 
turieof "Babylon's falling, falling, falling. 
The gallery and floor of the church was filled 
with the parents and friends of the children, 
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who had come from all the country around 
to attend the anniversary. After a few opening 
remarks by the teacher, the school arose and 
sang a piece entitled "Be in time," which 
contained a valuable lesson on punctuality. 
In fact, all the pieces and songs of the after- 
noon contained good practical lessons and 
were well rendered. Here are the titles of 
someof them. Little by little. Speak the truth 
and have the blame. "Don't talk about all 
you see.'' Put your hands to the plough. 
Don't dream. How to act at table. Don't 
forget the old folks. There was a dialogue 
on the subject of temperance and another 
on the use of tobacco. After the students 
had had their chances, the friends of the 
school were called upon for speeches. All 
the exercises of the day were modelled after 
the Anniversary at fifampton. It was all 
good, it was all elevating and helpful and as 
I came away I thought that I had found 
some explanation of the good things I had 
heard of the colored people of the county. 
There was no one in the jail. I was told 
that no colored man had been sent to the 
penitentiary for two years from the county. 
Stealing was almost unknown. Xhe' morals 
of the youngpeople were improving. Parent- 
were careful in the training of their children 
There was little drinking. I saw no drunk- 
en man in the county. Two story houses 
were common among the colored people. 
Thrifty little farms were springing up in the 
woods. The relation between the whites 
and colored was pleasant. 

This condition was brought about not only 
by the schools but by the churches. Both 
colored and white bore testimony to the 
good influence which the colored ministers 
of the county had exerted upon their people. 
I went to the "homes of two of them and 
found them on farms of their own, in large 
part earning*their own support, giving their 
people an illustration in their own lives of 
the sort of men and women they should be. 
Much has been said, of late, of the immoral 
character of the colored preachers and the 
utter divorce of religion and morality. I am 
glad to bear witness to the honest straight- 
forward lives of the ministers whom I met 
in this county and the influence for good 
they have had upon their people. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Albuquerque Indian School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Sept. p, /SSj. 
To the Southern Workman: 

At the instance of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, I am making a 
tour through Arizona. New Mexico, and the 
Indian Territory, with a view to ascertaining 
the leading facts as to the Indians in the 
Southwest, and soon shall complete the first 
two territories, expecting, in four days, to 
go to the latter, and get through about the 
lirst of October. 

I passed a little over two days at the Navajo 
agency, which lies in the northern part of 
Arizona and New Mexico, a still unsurveyed 
reservation, containing about ten thousand; 
square miles, chiefly a desert, without any 
rivers, supplied with water, to a very iimited 
extent, by a few springs. The Navajos have 
had undisturbed occupancy of this region, 
spreading themselves with their flocks over 
about twenty-five thousand square miles, go- 
ing fifty miles in every direction beyond their 
legal limits, which never have been drawn, 
from time immemorial, excepting for a peri- 
od of two years, in i866^nd 1867, when after 
a crushing defeat by the United States troops 
they were exiled in Texas. 

Fifteen years ago the reservation was as- 
signed them, then nine thousand in number; 
they npw number seventeen thousand. 
-TheA' are-the richest Indians in the country, 
owning on an average over $100. worth of 
property apiece: they are the Jews of their 
race; keen as the cutest Yankee at a bargain. 

They own about $25,000 worth of coral or- 
naments which they have bought of travel- 
ers. 

They have skillful silversmiths making a 
variety of rather tasteful ornaments, into 
which their silver is mostly converted and 
worn on their person, they do not care, for 
gold; they make their own coin, which is 
strung together. 

They own twenty-six thousand ponies, and 
a million sheep, of poor kind, and subsist 
chiefly on muttou, buying flour, sugar and 
coffee from traders, and raising wherever 
tbey can. a little corn to help out in summer. 

They are willing to work, and have a good 
tye to the main chance. 

They are a powerful rice, the best of Indian 
fighters, all are armed and splendidly mount- 

They can put four thousand warriors in the 
*eld. A . 

The young backs are eager for military glory, 
bat the old men remember their defeat years 
ago, and so far tare kept the nuJre ambitious 
braves quiet. 

Immigration from Colorado and Utah on 
the north, from California and Nevada on 
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on the south is pressing this scattered people 
back upon thier legal limits, which are too 
barren to support them, but the white man 
mu«t have at least all that is not reserved 
for the red man. and under the pressure now 
going on there may be trouble ; it is said to 
be quietly brewing. 

This, the largest single reservation in the 
country, is under the charge of Maj. D. M. 
ftiordan. recently appointed. 

The condition of the agency after fifteen 
years of government control, is disgraceful. 

There is one fine but incomplete stone 
school builriing.three stories in height, cost- 
in? $6000.00. [yitthe rest of the buildings 
are wretched adobe huts, of one story, with 
flat mud rools.condemned twelve years ago as 
unfit for use. 

Here the Agent Uvqb, {Stores his goods, and 
transacts his business. In mid-winter his 
children were tied up in chairs to keep them 
from the muddy floor, where water stood in 
pools; and in warm weather snakes crawled 
out from holes in the walls of his house. I 
saw streams of mud trickling from above on 
government stores such as flour and cloth. 

Maj. Riordan is a "new broom" and no 
doubt will soon improve things, but it will 
take time: he is too far from Washington for 
his condition to be realized, and, indeed, re- 
signed not long ago. in disgust. But Secre- 
tary Teller sent for him and induced him 
to hold 
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ness. We were rattled all over the stage un- 
mercifully, cruelly, till there was pain in every 
joint and muscle. 

Prescott is a pleasant town with some 
pretty residences ; my chief interest was to 
see Gen. Crook, who kindly made me hi< 
guest at Fort Whipple, which is beautifully 
situated on high ground in the centre of sur- 
rounding mountains of great variety of strik- 
ing forms. The first sunset I witnessed 
was magnificent ; I have seen several of 
marvelous color and glory in this strange 

Gen. Crook said much about his experience 
wich Indians. He is as good a thinker as 
he is a fighter. His face is full of kindness 
and strepgth too; his eyes show that he will 
not kill if he can help it : his mouth means 
determination ; his humor is ever appearing, 
making his conversation most pleasant and 
interesting. He has. I think, unus .al in- 
sight into men ; he has read the Indians as 
few men have done, and discusses the sub- 
ject differently from any man I ever met. 

He studies his subject, makes his conclu- 
sions, stakes himself on their soundness; 
hence his mode of warfare. 

Fighting Indians with Indians-is his idea. 
He quelled the Sioux war in the North by 
arraying theirown people against them, and 
ever since the Sioux have been quiet. Sit- 
ting Bull's retreat to Canada was only delay- 
ing till starvation should bring him back as 



ndition of things. 
The school will be completed and opened 
with about one hundred children, and the 
Indians will be looked after, their water re- 
sources developed, their stock improved, and 
the "impending crisis," if possible, averted. 

Secretary Teller intends to send them sev- 
eral hundred blooded rams. 

It is impossible to describe the wild, strange 
appearance of this mountainous region; both 
form and color are unlike anything in the 
East. They strike bold, original attitudes, 
stand up in a savage nakedness, like that of 
the denizens of this remote country, with a 
scant covering of scrubby trees that make one 
long for the richly covered deep blue moun- 
tains of what they call out here "God's coun- 
try.- 

There are low valleys, then mesas or table 
lands that rise with steep rugged sides to per- 
fect levels, which stretch for miles away. 
We lunched at a spring near the"haystacks." 
huge boulders, sixty or seventy feet in height, 
most fitly named. 

Life is not seen ; birds do not sing or fly; 
there is a_solemn stillness. Creation's work 
does not seem complete ; everything is in the 
dough; one longs for the music that is not in 
this air. 

I rode out one afternoon and saw a Navajo 
woman weaving a broad scarf, sitting in a 
dirty.wretched "hogan' or hut, built of brush- 
wood ; a summer residence. Here they weave 
by infinite labor, the famous Navajo blankets, 
that are worth sometimes Si 50 apiece. 

With good guidance, such as the present 
agent is the man to give, with good schools 
and direction in their worldly affairs, the Na- 
vajos may become a wealth producing people 
in the South-west. But far more must be 
done than has been. All these South-western 
tribes are feeling more and more the upper 
and nether millstones of civilization, and they 

II not stand everything. 

Prof. Thompson. Col. Stevenson, and scl- 
eral other scientists from the "Smithsonian." 
Instituteat Washington, have a pleasant camp 
near the agency, carrying on their survey and 
researches. These gentlemen have long and 
carefully observed the Navajos. been all over 
the reservation, and spoke with enthusiasm 
and hopefulness of these Indians as most ca- 
pable of improvement; as docile, yet capable, 
brainy, aflid. with their intelligence, wealth 
and good dispositions, affording a basis of 
civilization to be found in no other tr'be. 

Returning to the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road, thirty-five miles away, I rode all day 
to Ash Forks, where the stage takes me fif- 
ty-^five miles to Prescott, the capital of the 
Territory. A mile away is Fort Whipple, Gen- 
**-a.l Crook's headquarters. 

Most of y the railroad ride was through the 
me wild,'desolate country. Late in the after- 
>on we entered as lovely a region as 1 ever 
saw; it was like enchanted land, after the des- 
olate hills. Magnificent forest-covered moun- 
tains towered into the airon eitherside, while 
we dashed through the loveliest green valleys, 
that lay between ; it looked like a grand park 
with great level orsloping lawns, dotted with 
clumps of trees, cattle browsing everywhere, 
while the forest skirted the valleys, or push- 
ed out in a picturesque way upon the plain. 

It was Nature's compensation for the drear- 
iness of the rest of it. I never was more 
fascinated. The tracklay through Joh nson's 
canon, a bold piece of engineering, affording 
striking views in every direction as we shot 
around the curved track cut into the side 
of the great gorge, 

The all-night ride in the Stage to Prescott 
is to me memorable. The road was rather 
le»el but full of stones, over which we jolted 
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He pavs them well, gives them light flank 
duty at first ;-a fair chance at any "loot" that 
is to he had. letting soldiers do the heavy 

all and soldiers \v\l\ not 'be needed. He had 
forty-two regular and two hundred Indian 
cavalry on his last compaign. He makes it 
their interest to be true to him : treats them 
fairly and kindly, and trusts to a certain 
sense of fidelity besides. 

,When Ind'ians had inferior weapons, 
twenty soldiers could whip one hundred In- 
dians : now, armed as thev are with breach 
loaders, there must be more soldiers than 
Indians. It is like Greek and Greek. Be- 
hind a low rock the perfectly concealed In* 
can shoot ten times in a few moments; 
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pun" of smoke reveals his "position. 
Getting the breach loaders has revolution- 
ized Indian warfare, and tret Indians know 
their advantage. They can get all the rifles 
and cartridges they want, though at heavy 
cost ; they will give a dollar a piece for cart- 
ridges : they are not as good marksmen as 
soldiers, for they cannot afford to practice 
at a target, and are nervous under fire. 

I visited at San Carlos the three hundred 
and twenty-four captives brought from Mexi- 
co; there were about thirty-five rijhtin mien ; 
the rest women and children. lo iking pitiably 
forlorn; one hundred and twenty-four were 
children under ten years of a,'o. many o; 
them o.-p'ians. Gen. Crook trusted to his 
personal influence over the renegades, who. 
when he had captured their caiiip with the 
women and children, came at his invitation 
into camp to talk over things : they, tired 
of years of ceaseless warfare andsof exhaust- 
ing alertness, agreed to come, later, back to 
their old home under promise of protection 
and food. 

They have not come yet. and fr 
that they will not come, and decl.i 
never intended to. Time will sh 
cise results of the campaign. 

The Apaches are proud of their brethren 
who have for years, without a single defeat, 
fought two nations.. . Overwhelming defeat 
is the best lesson for warlike Indians; it has 
made many tribes peaceful. Not principle 
but bitter memories have kept the powerlul 
Navajos so long quiet. The Apaches are 
mountaineers, arid . have the traits that belong 
to that life. The wilder the Indian the less 
their blood and Bodies are tainted with white 
men's diseases. The tamed ones come in 
short range of whiskey which is perhaps their 
chief curse. The mental quickness and rigor 
of the Apaches is remarkable ; they have 
a high order of capacity for improvement. 
The way out of the Apache troubles docs 
not yet seem quite clear, but Gen. Crook has 
them in hand, which is the best possible 
thing. 

I rode in a stage one hundred and forty- 
six miles from Fort Whipple to the Pima 
Agency, traveling night and day, over a very 
rough mountainous country, almost banged 
to pieces in thetrnsteady vehicle. A pleasant 
experience was stopping an hour or two at 
Phoenix, a thriving town upon the Salt river, 
where about a million acres of land have 
been made productive by irrigation. The 
village has a luxuriant look with its rich ver- 
dure, great clumps of foliage, and abundant 
growing trees. There is great variety of 
vegetation : a pomegranate tree laden with 
luscious large fruit charmed my eye. Irriga- 



tion creates a marvelous contrast in this 
desert country; the greenness has a peculiar 
richness : the whole effect is like that of 

nugic. 

The Pima and Maricoba reservation where 
I spent a day. is the home •■[ twelve of our 
Hampton Indians; it was interesting to see 
their old homes and friends. But what 
hovels they live in! Their brush, mud 
covered'huts are called "Keys." 

The thirteen thousand widely scattered 
Indians under the care of Dr. Jackson, Agent 
in charge, are self supporting, ready to work 
at any job. and only need plenty of wise 
direction, better utensils and good schools 
to get into very good condition. Agent 
Jackson, like all the agents I have met out 
here, appears to be an able, energetic, com- 
petent man. I am surprised to find so many 
good men in this field : all are newly appoint- 
ed, .vithin a year, and do credit to the Sec- 
retary of the Intel ior. 

Much may be expected of them if properly 
sustained. Things look more hopeful than 
I had expected to find ; in Mexico and Ari- 
zona thirtv-nine thousand five hundred and 
eighty-live Indians are whollv self-support- 
ing, cultivating the bottom lands of the Salt, 
Gila, and other rivers, or living! as herders 
in south-western Arizona; five thousand 
seven hundred and fifty depend entirely on 
government : one thousand aud twenty-six 
receive one-third of their support. This is a 
far better state of things than in the North- 
west where the great Sioux nations of twenty- 
live thousand and many others are being 
spoiled by complete dependence on govern- 
ment bounty. The problem here is simple. 

crn Indians need and de- 
- — -s-.-.-i. Sustain the Agents, 
g.vc mem WentVof help to get these indus- 
trious peorl; fron\ plowing with sticks, as 
many do. to using/ plows and other utensils 
which they will p.ly lor, and to light whiskey 
men. build industrial schools everywhere 
and. excepting fronVthe five hundred Apa- 
ches, no more troublVsa»d~a«ich good result 
may be expected. 

S. C. A. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

A Valuabh Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. C. C. Olmstead, Milwaukee/ 
says; "I have used it in my practice ten j, 
and consider it a valuable nerve torfic,'| 



Send 25 cents for a copy of "VisTtor's 
Hand Book of Old Point Comfort and 
Vicinitv." containing a historv and descrip- 
tion of the following places and institutions: 
Old Point Comfort; Port Monroe; National 
Soldier's Home; National Cemetery; Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural 'Institute; 
Town of Hampton: Newport News; with 
reliable information how to reach Old Point 
from all sections of the countrv: illustrated. 
Cloth Binding 50 cents. Sumps' taken. Ad- 
dress, C. W. Beits. Hox to. Hampton. Va 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

Beware of Imitatiois. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 
peared, lie sur- th-it th; won! "Hors- 
ford's' is cin the wrapper. None are gen- 



: without it. 



Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 

PW Oetobsr. Is oven m'M-e brilliant than usual; the 
cint—it.siiri) replete with Information^ Interest and 
enter.almnent. Mr Kimball e lnlributes a very Inter- 
eslinchlsloryof "Ti.e Hank of tile United SIhUss; 1 ' 
Noel Ruthven an arti :l« entitled "Oxford;" Oscanyau 
one on "Circissin an I the Circassians;" E. J. Tanner 
one on Hie "M innfactiiro and Uses of Leather." eapB 
profirwlj Ulnslrated. Tile "Pueblo Indian, of Hew 
Mexico." Is another iidmir,blo article In the depart- 
ment of fiction are, a c insinuation of tile serial, "True 
to Untruth." short stories hy K V Hastings, Millie W. 
Carpenter. Janet E. Il.;Kees.; Mary R. Highain, etcjj 
There are interettlng sk-tche*. thrilling adventures, 
poemaor trre.it merll-s-verul b-nullftilly illustrated, . 
and an abundant miscellany. There are 128 quarto 
puKea,overll»llluslrations,anda handsome colored 
frontispiece. "Honeyed Words. " Only ±3 cents a 
number, or $3 a year, postpaid. Mas. Frank LS'.lih, 
Publisher, 53. 55. and 57 Parle Place, New York. \j 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. y 

(j Drank With Soda Water < 
is delicious. All druggists have it. It is re- 
freshing and coiling. Try it often! 
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Consumption Cured. 

An old physlcan, retired from practice, having/ ha 
placed in Ida hands by an East India rttjaalonary the 
formula of a ainuile re rotable remedy for the speedy . 
and permanent cure of Consumption. Caturrh, Asthma 
and all throat and Lung Affections, also a posUve and 
radical core for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tasted Its wonderful cura- 
tive powers Id thousand of cases, has fslt It his duty 
to make it known 10 his suffering fellows. Actuated 
by this motive and a desire to relievo human suffer- 
ing. I will tend free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, la German, French or English , with fal 
directions tor prepariag and using, peat by mall kr 
addressing with stamp, naming this' yapar, W. A. 
Ha was. 1« .fW-', i!»M», JWiafsr, jr. T. |t-UJ 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton. 

When the regular school term is ended , 
fro the sake of improvement in health, and 
the benefit received by being left on one's 
own mettle among strangers . many of the 
Indian students are sent to the hills of 
Massachusetts to spend their vacation— the 
toysworkingon farms. This year there were 
nvcnty-one boys to go North, and some who 
went home. The rest are here. 

Last year the boys who remained here, 
took turns in going to the Hemenway Farm 
-one-third going in each squad to stay three 
weeks. This year, owing to the amount of 
work to be done in the shops and some dis- 
advantages in the system of sending them 
to the farm, the old plan has been put aside. 
Ul the boys here this year are working at 
ibcir trades. ■ a . 

The government orders for tinware, har- 
ness Ac, are much larger than prey were last 
x car: and the labor of the Indian boys is 
.argclv depended upon forthe filling of these 
orders. I believe many of them take pride 
m their work because they are making shoes. 
,'ollee-pots. Ate., for their own people. 

Owing to the previous condition of„t.he 
Indians here, they are unlike the colored 
hoys, who have inherited the ability to stand 
hard labor and heat from early morning till 
night. In our opinion, it is not yet best for 
our Indians (as a whole) to work on the farm 
or in the shops all day. Therefore they 
stay at their regular work only eight hours 
per day. This leaves two hours that might 
he used otherwise. 

We know that boys who have the privilege 
of being idle do not stay long out of mischief, 
so there is school in the middle of the day 
to keep them engaged. The main study in 
the school is drawihg, to which the Indians 
seem very partial. Whenever the boys can 
get into a recitation room out of school 
hours, they seldon fail to fill the boards with 
pictures. If you should see, on entering a 
vacant school-room, a half dozen of their 
pictures on the black-board, you would very 
likely find that two of them were pictures 
of buffaloes and three of mounted officers 
of trrearmy. the eyes of the visitors are 
often attracted by the representation of In- 
■ dian warriors and buffalo-hunters— painted 
by the boys, and hanging about their rooms. 
There is no reason why the drawing of the 
students who have attended our summer 
school should be limited any longer to buff- 
aloes. 

The exercises on Sunday are substantially 
the same as in term time. All attend after- 
noon services in Bethesda Chapel. In the 
morning a little party goes to the Episcopal 
Church in Hampton while others attend 
Sabbath school with the colored students. 
It is really interesting to have a class of these 
boys in Sabbath school. As in other classes, 
owing to their being timid about using 
English they do not ask many questions. 
But they are generally very attentive, and 
seem to be much interested in the lessons, 
while their answers are in many cases suggest- 
ive of their life in the West. 

G. W. B. 



ment for them except a see-saw and a bath wonderful advantages for the successful 
house, so they often wander towards the ecution of such a work and would 
orchard, especially during the time of green 



peaches and pears. 

The evenings are wniled away in Va. Hall 
most of the time, sometimes they have a dance 
to the song of "Rain little bit and snow little 
bit, 't aint going to rain no more." 

The girls speak in theirown tongueagreat 
deal to each other, but I overheard a conver- 
sation by HttleSusieNagle to Sarah Walker, 
her room-mate, notlongago.givcn in English. 
It was something about home, so I'll quote 
it as it was given. "My mother had two 
children, my brother and me. My brother 
she go away to school, very long time, I cry; 
my mother say I cry she send me to Hamp- 
ton. I hush, now I glad I come to Hampton. 
I wish she come to Hampton, he big now. 
When I go home I work, scrub, wash, sweep. 
Mr. Hall, he give me some work to do. 
One time he come, Mr. Hall, she talk Indian 
to me. Her wife dead, she got three little 
children. At Mr. Hall's house, in after- 
noon we sew. My little half brother, one 
time big snow, he fall off in snow when I 
try to pull him in wagon." lust here Susie 
stopped talking to go to look after a little 
bird, which had been given her by one of the 
boys: she had put it very carefully in a little 
basket and covered itoververysnugly, saying 
all the time, "Poor little thing, he goto sleep 
now, he fraid to sleep out doors." 

After the evening fun is over, we have an- 
other roll call, sing a hymn, say the Lord's 
prayer and then go to bed. 

In the latter part of August, our number 
was broken for the first time among the girls, 
by death. While the time was passing so 
pleasantly away, our heavenly "Father saw 
fit in His mercy, to gather one of the lambs 
ith His arms, and carry her in His bosom 
.j the beautiful home of the soul. She was 
buried from Winona, which took away the 
sunshine for a while, but we have it back 

We are looking out from the veranda now 
for the return of our Principal with those 
big girls, refreshed by their vacation, ready 
to master work and studies. A more pleasant 
vacation never was spent at old Hampton 
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The restraints of school having been r 
moved by the general roll call on the 131 
of June, a number of our largest Indian girls 
left to spend their vacation to work in Massa- 
chusetts leaving twenty at Hampton.; 

The work for vacation was arranged in 
order to keep the girls busy, giving each a 
certain part of the building to take care of 
in the morning, besides her own room, 
nine o'clock the house is ready for inspect 
and the girls report at the ringing of the 
bell to the sewing-room, where t 
kept busy till dinner time. The girls 
took hold of this work very willingly, feeling 
1 he responsibility of keeping one's ov 
. lean. I don't think there could ho 
anything better done for Indian girls than 
giving them a house of their own to live in 
-.nd keep clean. The girls being small, of 
course the work had to be cut up in little 
nieces; one girl would sweep a corridor every 
day; when scrub day came two girls would 
crab it. Our large hall that used to be 
.1 rubbed by eight large girls during the term, 
is now very nicely scrubbed by fourteen 
litfle girls. They like the idea of doing the 
rame work that big girls used to do, and 
■ride themselves on doing it a great deal 
actter. Sometimes a broom is left in the 
hall, a room left out of order, a dust pan left 
• n the floor, an apron left on the banisters, 
a corridor left unswept, because "I forget it," 
ut one expects all of this from little girls 
hat think of playing more than anything 
>'lsc. They never complain of scrubbing, 
- ' though they have it to do every week ; they 
: eem to think it is all right, because it - 
necessary to keep Winona clean. 

In the afternoon their time is occupi 
•hree hours in school in a drawing class, 
which they like very much Indeed. After 
whool they play till supper; this is the only 



Correspondence. 

Lansing, Michigan. August tjlh, lSSj. 

Editor of Workman: 

Overcame an acute attack of laziness and 
arose at 4 A. M. to-day in time to take the 
east bound train from Marshall to Jackson, 
Michigan. The State Prison is located there; 
but I am not old enough and I trust not 
wicked enough to merit admission to that 
Institution. No, I came on up here seeking 
ission to the Reform School and they 
allowed me to enter about 9 A. M. The 
grounds are ample and very handsomely laid 
out. the buildings appear from the outside 
to be built somewhat after the plan of those 
belonging to moderately wealthy people. 
Nothing indicative^ of jail or prison is to be 
seen, windows, doors, gates open and bar- 
less. A maximum of moral suasion obtains 
and comfortable food, clothing, rooms, gen- 
eral cleanliness, half'day work and half day 
study, Saturday afternoon holiday, and even- 
ing amusements, operate together to make 
the boys contented and anxious to make 
good records. Corporal punishment is sel- 
dom resorted to and run-aways are of very 
infrequent occurrence. 



bled to increase its present usefulness a thou- 
id fold. I was particularly struck with the 
mirable plan adopted in the construction 
of cottage dormitories. These structures 
are of brick, three stories and double, hav- 
ing a capacity for one hundred boys and two 
teachers. The basement, which is mainly 
above ground, is devoted to bathing purpos- 
es, basins of concrete, about ten feet long, 
three feet wide and one and z. half deep, have 
running over them, at a height of about four 
and a half feet, three two inch water pipes, 
perforated on the under side with small equi- 
distant holes. By opening a valve at one 
end of the pipes, the water fiows out of the 
holes into the basin below and is carried off 
by waste pipes. This plan is neat and in- 
sures bathing in clear, clean water, and goes 
far toward preventing the spread of conta- 
gious diseases. Boys form in front of bath- 
rooms and march to meals, under supervis- 
ion of teachers in charge of cottages. The 
second story or first story over bath rooms 
is devoted to recitation rooms, and the re- 
maining two stories to dormitories. Teach- 
ers and assistants have rooms opening into 
squad-rooms. Everything is kept 
lously neat and thoroughly vi 
library and chapel are well 
needs of the school. All the 
lasses in the Sunday School and art 
siastic in their work. Though the: 
are taken from the criminal class, the rec- 
ord of the majority of those who have gone 
out from the school is highly encouraging, 
many having become very useful citizens. 
Many who have left the school find the strug- 
gle outside too hard and beg to be taken 
back. I am informed that it is the practice 
in such cases to take them back till homes 
or employment can be found for them, and 
to grant furloughs to the more meritorious 
of boys who have served out part of their 
term. I noticed a number of Indian and 
colored boys at work in the shops and about 
the grounds, so I infer that the privileges of 
the institution arc free to all races. Fire 
precautions are not sufficient and sewerage 
arrangements are faulty, there is much low 
wet land on the farm that should be drained 
and filled up. The grounds are beautifullv 
laid out and there is much commendable 
care exercised- in keeping ' uildings clean; 
bovs are neat, orderly and a marked improve- 
ment over their comrades in the city streets 
and country by-ways, and the moral atmos- 
phere that pervades the institution cannot 
fail to redound to improvement and refor- 
mation of the boys and fully repay the state 
for her benevolent munificence in erecting 
this home for youthful criminals. 



Yours faithfully, 
Geo. Le"Roy Bru 



one feels anxious about them, became change the plan of conducting the school so as 
ihcyhavn't anything to do and are sure to t o admit of thorough industrial training. Such 
set into mischief. There isn't much amuse- 1 change should be 



Lansing, Michigan. August Ijth, lSSj. 
EtinoR or Workman. 

After dinner I visited two or three of 
the liveries and having found a saddle horse, 
highly recommended. of prepossessing appear- 
ance, I determined to ride out to the State 
Agricultural College, which is located on the 
banks of Cedar River about three miles cast 
of Lansing. I was extremely fortunate in find- 
ing President Abbot at home and in one of 
his most kindly and courteous moods and I 
am indebted to him for a very pleasant- and 
instructive afternoon spent in inspecting the 
buildings and grounds and discussing the fea- 
tures) and metnods of the Golleg/ The 
grounds are beautifully laid out.grand old oaks 
and elms stand about the place in all their 
pristine glory, extensive green house with best 
appliances and fine collection of plants and 
flowers, flower garden and lawn, botanic gar- 
den, sample grounds for timber trees, beds of 
grasses &c, orchard containing fine assort- 
ment of fruit trees, arboretum, small fruit 
garden and the vine clad, prettily modeled 
brick residences of the professors, with the 
library and academic buildings scattered a- 
bout the grounds, all impress the visitor 
favorably. The College'.has by far the handsom- 
est grounds I have ever seen. The College 
farm consists of 676 acres, ten acres being de- 
voted to experiments, one hundred and eighty 
to systematic rotation of crops and one hun- 
dred and ten to woodland pasture. All students 
work three hours a day during the nine months 
of the school year. They are paid for labor 
at a rate not exceeding8 cts. per hour. Much 
difficulty has been experienced in working out 
the problem of properly and profitably (as 
possible) utilizing student labor.soas to insure 
a maximum of useful instruction to the 
student and as large a return to the College 
as practicable. No system of management 
appears to have been as yet crystallized, 
though the advisability of introducing in- 
struction in the various trades has been ta- 
ken into serious consideration. As a large 
percentage of the students work their way 
throughCollege, it would appear to be wise 
to widen as much as possible the facilities for 
acquiring such knowledge as will enable them 
to earn maximum wages during yacation.with- 
out being required to keep up such mental 
. „ strain, as when the avocation of teaching is 
made for the school has sought. Vacation of three months in the 



The school has a plant of about $300,000 
in buildings, grounds, stock, Ate., and costs 
the state about S45.000.00 per annum forrun- 
ing expenses. The farm of about three hun- 
dred acres affords training for the boys and 
besides being an ornamental appendage, is a 
source of income, providing the school with 
vegetables, &c. Boys varying in age from 
ten to sixteen, arc sent to this school by jus- 
of the peace from all parts Of the state, 
and the law allows them to remain till eigh- 
teen. The Board of Control have the pow- 
release an inmate at any time on ac- 
count, of good conduct, and, as a matter of 
fact, few boys remain at the school till they 
arc eighteen years old, and a large percent- 
tage of the psesent inmates are under four- 
teen yeare'of age. This system has the dis- 
advantage of rendering impossible the adop- 
egular course of training either in 
shops or in school-room. Boys work, while 
at school, on the farm, as janitors, in the 
laundry, dining-room, kitchen, at shoemak- 
ing. tailoring and chair-caning. This last 
industry employed in 1881-82, 256 out of 
the 362 inmates, and is of no practical val- 
ue to the boys after leaving the school, 
though it is highly important as a means of 
keeping them busy and healthy and brings 
in an annual income of about $5,000 over and 
above expenses incurred In purchase of ma- 
terial, &c. Think it might be introduced at 
Hampton to kid girls in paying their way 
through school. ; 

I was informed by officials of the Re- 
form School that efforts had been made to 



winter was adopted. Iam told, early in the 
history of the College in order to favor stu- . -T 
dents who were working their way through, 1 
as at that time schools could be obtained and 
a large percentage of the students taught in 
primary or district schools during vacation. 
Annual expenses of students.apart from cloth- 
ing and traveling, is estimated at about one 
hundred and seventy five dollars. This is 
the first school of its kind established in the 
United States and well merits its hard earn- 
ed reputation for thoroughness and practical 
usefulness. English, application of sciences to 
every day life, obedience and cood morals 
ought to be taught in public or free schools. 
The ornamental and polishing branches of 
the. high-schools and colleges pertain to pri- 
vate institutions not dependent upon state 
or governmental aid. During the afternoon 
a concourse of ladies and gentlemen assem- 
bled on the campus near the conservatory to 
witness the presentation to the College of a 
fountain by the Senior Class. The good Pres- 
ident led the way and as we approached the 
cadet-band began to -play. The band was 
uniformed, presented a fine appearance and 
their performance was very creditable. The 
spokesman of the class delivered a very neat 
and appropriate address, setting forth the sin- 
cerity of the affection and gratitude the class 
felt toward the College and hoping that their 
example might be followed by each succeed- 
ing class, until the grounds be adorned on 
every hand by beautiful mementoes of the 
graduates' appreciation of the benefits receiv- 
ed at the hands of Alma Mater. Doctor 
Kedzie. Professor of chemistry, thanked the 
class for their beautiful gift and expressed 
the hope that their useful life would prove 
an immortal monument to their Alma Ma- 
ter. Referring-+o_Ih£ fact that the class of 1 873 
had moved a mi^itysboulder, found on the 
College farm, pttwed iKupon the campus and 
presented it to tfre Colldge as a memento of 
'r prowess and gratitude, the good Doc- 
discoursed on its probable history and 
travels by land and watfer till its giant ark of 
ice stranded on the Collc^efarm andit came 
ashore by going to the boubrliTrtms gathers 
ing to itself the honor of being the first fresh- 
man to enter the agricultural College. Though \ 
a hard-head and hard hearted it had plenty of Y_- 
sand in its get upand would stand by the Col-,' \ 
lege till the end of time. At the close of the adf 
dresses and while the band was regailing Or 
good people with martial strains, we w'andei 
ed through the green-house, fernery and bpfj 
tanical garde::. all of which were weHaffang-' 
ed for practical study, as well as beauty and 
adornment. A large percentage of the grad- 
uates become farmers and it is largely through 
leir example and influence that improved 
ethods in farming have been generally adopt 
ed throughout the state. Of the class of 1883, 
thirteen will go to the farm, the others will 
enter life as follows: one journalist, one mer- 
chant, three teachers, one professor of ag- 
riculture, two physicians, two*civil engineers, 
one lumberman, one entomologist and one 
clerk. Sixteen are in favor of protection 
and fourteen are free-traders. Does that 
mean anything politically? Labor, living, 
liberty and capital are the leading factors in 
this problem and its solution is, probably, 
more dependent upon the development of 
the country, maturity of growth and conse- 
quent cheapening of the necessities of life, 
with the equalization of the value of the po- 
tent dollar all over the land. Mr. Howe 
would have been specially pleased with the 
fine exhibit of farm, barn, stable and "Pig- 
gery," without which no agricultural school 
aid be considered a success, and I am in- 
led to think he would approve of them all. 
e precautions and sanitary rules obtained 
:rywhere : but the former were not, in 
our judgment, adequate to the needs of the 
institution. Money is well invested, when * 



nvested. -when 
pended in water works commensurate with- 
the value and importance of buildings e-x- 
to fire-risks.and when human life is in 
jeopardy, economy or rather parsimonyin the 
expenditure of money, for ample water sup- 
ily is criminal on part of individual or state, 
'rcper drainage, fire precautions and dispos- 
.1 ofdisease engendering refuse in such man- 
ner as to reduce human suffering and discom- 
fort to a minimum should be features of thefirs ; 
mportance in the management of every pub- 1 
ic institution, to the end that the same' be « 
taught the people by example as well as pre- SUP 
cept. The maintenance of discipline and or- ^ 
der.is somewhat delegated to Captains and 
Lieutenants of semi-military organizations. 
The law requires and the faculty desire military 
instruction.but the matter has not yet crystal- 
lized into good form. Tuition and lodging is 
free and living expenses of students are re- 
duced to a minimum rate by the system /of 
paying students for labor : which ii really of 
great practical value to them in after life, j 
With best wishes, yours.sincerely. 
Geo. Lerov Brown, 

U. S. A. Catridl. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
Excellent Results. 
Dr. J. L. Willis, Eliot, Me., says : "Hors- 
ford's Acid Phosphate ghree matt, excellent 
results."' 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

From an Indian Graduate. Able 
and Willing to Teach, hut Refused 
the Chance. *NoTime to Feel Lone- 
ly." "Drifting into Politicians' 
Hands." Doing His Best. ASchool- 
hoi/se Given by Hon. W.m. E. Dodge. 

FROM AN INDIAN GRADUATE. 

The young man who writes as follows, 
an Indian of the Menomonee tribe in 
Wisconsin, graduated last year in high 
standing in his class, and is well able to 
teach we believe. It is a great pity that, 
being also desirous too, and his people 
anxious to have him.he should be denied 
the opportunity. We give his letter- 
written in a clear and handsome hand 
— without any correction. 

Keshena. Wis.. Feb. 6. '83. 

Miss 

Dear Friend ,- I received your letter some- 
time ago and was glad to hear from you. 
To be sure I haven't forgotten you already. 
The trouble why I have not written to you 
before is that I am most of the time very 
busy and that I am not doing some im- 
portant work as teaching to write about. I 
am not teaching because the Indian Agent 
here refused to give me employment when I 
asked him for a position as teacheMast sum- 
mer soon after I arrived home. He tcld me 
that I was too young to teach school. The 
Indians were all expecting me to teach and 
they were in favor of having me one of the 
teachers, but were disappointed when they 
found out of the Agent's refusal. After this 
I did not look to the Agent for employment. 
I went to clerking in a store outside of the 
reservation among the whites and remained 
there for quite a, while. Since two months 
I quitted working there and was employed 
in another store with better wages. This 
store where I am working now is also a Post 
Office. I was employed here for one year 
and expect to stay that length of time if I 
live. I like my work real well. So much 
for this time. I will write to you again. 

From your friend. 

M. OSHKENKNY. 



to encourage it, but dq all that they can to 
impede its progress. 

In this county the position of the Public 
Free schools is somewhat critical. They 
seem to be drifting into the hands of politi- 
cians. If they get there, then the schools 
will be political property, and we know not 
what the end will be. 

There are a great many colored people 
here, someare getting on nicely, while others 
are not doing much. 

When I write again I will tell you more. 
This leaves my family and self well. 

Respectfully yours Y. 



A young woman who has done ex; 
cellent work in the "Butler School,' 
and since leaving Hampton, writes 
cheerfully of her arduous field of labor. 

Co., Va., March 3. 1883. 

Dear Miss C : 

Your letter was sent me from Hampton, 
it was quite a surprise, but a very pleasant 
one. I am always delighted to hear from 
my Hampton teachers. You will see by this 
letter where I am ; have been here ever sinct 
Sept. I taught here last term; the childrer 
and parentswished me to return, and I yield 
cd to persuasion, though it is a very lone 
ly place, but the people are kind and try tc 
make me happy. I have quite a full school 
but the most of my scholars are small. I 
open school at 9 in the morning, and close 
at 4 in the afternoon. Besides this I have 
night class, so I am always busy and do not 
give myself time to get lonely. 

I do not get to church very often, as there 
are none near here. 

I have used the 'word method' this winter, 
and have also taught one or two the alphabet, 
but find that the 'word method' works much 
better. 

I read an account of the revival at . Hamp- 
ton in the New York Evangelist.' I was 
just as glad to hear about it as if I had been 
there. What a glorious thing it is for them 
to find Jesus precious to their souls before 
they enter the wide field of labor where they 
will meet ignorance, superstition and temp- 
tation on every hand. Nothing but their 
faith in God wjll 'carry them through.' 

Very truly yours, R. 



DOING HIS BEST. 

We hear as follows from a graduate 
who under some disadvantages seems 
to be doing his best; none can do more 

Co., Va., June 9, '83: 

Dear T eacher ; 

I came to this place the 28th of Jan. anc 
commenced to teach on the 29th with about 
ten scholars. I continued until my school in- 
creased to twenty-nine. I had the promise 
y more, but they failed to come, the 
parents not being much interested. My 
school house is an old dwelling house about 
20x22, given first as a school for the whites. 
There are four large windows. The chimney 
is fallen, but its place is nicely filled up, 
id a place made for the stove, which made 
le room very comfortable through the 
inter, all of my wood being furnished to 
my hand. as'I wanted it. I don't feel that 
ly school hasjnade as good prog 



ch and do all in my power to teach 
the' children what is right. The language 
of the children is very much broken and 
sometimes I cannot understand what they 
say ; but they gradually improve. Grammar 
is taught in school, also reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic and geography : they can 
read and spell very well. Some think that 
grammar is grand work. 1 teach them to 
diagram as Miss Srtaught us. We use the 
same book that 1 used in my Junior term. 
The white people -show great interest in our 
school and often, when met by them, ask 
how I am getting along, wishing me success, 
of course if they are polite. I must be the 
same to them. I reorganized a S. S. since 1 
have been here, and we have very encourag- 
ing looking ones to come ; only one teacher 
sometimes and that being myself, so the work 
falls on me nearly all the time. Our number 
in day school is sixtv ; average attendance of 
girls 21.2 of bovs 16/17 : so you can see f ° r 
yourself who is in the lead. I like my work 
and do the best I can to impart that whii ' 
v to others of my race. The older p< 
own here think more of school th; 
af the smaller ones ; they insisted on 
.. „ teach night school, so I agreed, and 
still I am teaching it. There is a mill down 
here like the one at H. and a great many 
boys and young men work there, and have 
to pick chances to learn something while 
working. I hope that the Lord will spare 
me to do the work which I am now unpaged 
in, well and in an earnest manner. I am always 
thinking to myself of the school, wondering 
if I am doing my best. I am as ever. 

Respectfully, A 



The following notice deserves the at- 
tention of all such of our readers as are 
interested in the extremely important ^ 
subject of fish culture in this neighbOr-~T 
hood. It is difficult to speak too strong- 
ly as to the necessity of protecting our 
supply of fish food, and it is a matter 
in which the interests of the highest 
and lowest, the richest and poorest arc 
one. In our own immediate locality 
there are many places which, with a 
small expenditure of trouble and time, 
could be made suitable for this experi- 
ment with the German Carp, and we trust 
that some of our enterprising townsmen 
will accept Commissioner Bai'rd's offer. 



To My Fellow Citizens of the Hid Congres- 
sional District of Virginia. 

Having been requested by the Hon. S. F. 
Baird. of the U. S. Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries to aid him in his desire to propagate 
the fish known as the German Carp.I invite all 
those wishing to procure a sufficient supply 
to make application through me before the 
middle of October, at which time the work of 
distribution will commence, to continue pro- 
bably until the end of the year. Due notice 
will be given by mail, to applicants, of the 
sending of the Carp. 

I have blank applications that I will fur- 
nish those who wish a stock of this valuable 
fish. 

The supply of Carp sent to each person will 
be from fifteen to twenty, according to cir- 
cumstances. It may be well to state that 
Commissioner Baird is of opinion that it is 
of no use to introduce Carp into watcralready 
occupied with such fish as bass, sun fish, perch, 
trout, or any other flesh eating species. 

It is fh^gfprc recommended that persons 
interested in^hessubject will begin by prepar- 
ing a pond m sayWty feet square for the re- 
ception of ate Card. After they have attained 
the age of from th/ee to six mo iths they may 
be transferred to olher suitable waters; 



wish it had. Some have given satisfaction 
all their studies. ' Some are good gram- 
ir scholars in the school room but make 
little use of it outside. * 

Very few of the colored people here own 
cir land. Most rent, some paying in a 
share of their crops. Many have very good 
horses and work on large farms owned by 
white people, who have more land than they 
can manage. Many are living on the places 
where they used to belong, and get on well 
with the white owners. Sometimes you 
hear of their making depredations in a small '^^^ 
way. but the white man disregards it and it 
passes as nothing. 

I have worked in Sunday school as well 
as.day school, and find it very interesting. 
There are about 75 on roll and they come 
very regularly. I have to address the school 
every other Sunday, and I come down hard 
on them about drinking and the use of to- 
bacco. It seems to have good effect. But 
there are bar-rooms here as in other places, 
and they are visited by both colors very fre- 
quently. I am trying to get up a temperance 
society, but L fear I shall not be able to do 
much as th^ 15th of this month will close 



Correspondence. 

Sault St. Marie. Midi. August 1st. iSSj- 
Editor OF Workman 

I have been thinking about Hampton and 
her works a great deal to-d.iv. Having strolled 
about the "Point of Pines." eating from the 
bushes and vines whortleberries, wintergreen 
berries and strawberries till we could eat no 
more, our little party went on a high mossy 
ooking the Sault St. Marie River, 
and Mrs.Brown suggested the thought that it 
would be perfectly splendid if the Hampton 
teachers could be with us to help enjoy it all. 
The open pine forest with its velvety carpet 
r,f vari-ro nrcd mosses and berries, and vistas 
made up a perfe 



.IBBEY, M. 



mil Congres 



of sky : 



• five month's term. 

^ Respectfully, 



W. 



DRIFTING INTO POLITICIANS' HANDS.^ 

Our correspondent does well to dread 
the danger of the schools drifting into 
the hands of the politicians. No worse 
fate could befall the schools or the 
people than to become the tools of 
political parties. To see the dange/ is 
the first safeguard against it. 

Va., Feb. 13th 1883. 

MissC; 

Dear Friend ; I am teaching in a large 
brick building with eight rooms. There are 
eight teachers, and about 500 pupils on roll. 
We are getting on pretty well. Some of the 
parents seem to be interested about their 
children, while others seem to be very care- 
less. They do very little in the way of en- 
couraging the teachers. 

Some of the white people say that they 
want to see the colored people educated, 
that they may understand their duties as 
' citizens; while some others say nothing 



We make rather a long extract from 
the following letter for its interesting 
account of the growth of some of the 
good seed scattered by a noble hand. 

• , Island, Ga„ 4— 24— '83. 

My Dear Teacher; 

I often think of you, and in fact all of my 
teachers. My thoughts often are found 
wandering in different places in our dear 
old hall. 1 have been teaching ever since 
the 15th of Sept. There is no government 
school down here at all this term. A list 
has been made out, explaining for what pur- 
pose the money is, and for how long a time 
the sum of money must run, and by so doing 
the children go to school. A committee of 
three men (colored) are appointed to collect 
(in each ward) the money from those parents 
who care not to put their names on the list, 
and thus you see that all can attend school. 
I am not teaching by myself. An under- 
graduate from Atlanta is principal and I 
assist; she has been teaching here three or 
four years now, and is much older than my- 
self; each receives thesame amount of money, 
$30,00. The school will not close until the 
last of June. I am glad to ,say that I am 
teaching in a nice new school house, 
built last year.given by a good man, Wm. E. 
Dodge of New York. I wish so much that 
Gen, Armstrong cpuld see it, also some of my 
teachers and dear class-mates. It is as long 
and as wide as the church in which the 
students at Hampton worship (not including 
the two wings) and only one room. The 
furniture is good, nice little desks with chairs, 
two large maps, two large blackboards, cray- 
on, pointers, rulers, erasers, window-shades, 
a large stove, two settees, (for the classes) 
two large windows on the left of the room, 
two in front and the same in the back; those 
in the front and back are small, and none 
on the right ; everything is nicely arranged ; 
a little gong for the desk, a nice desk for the 
teachers, and a large bell to ring, something 
which every school needs. I like teaching 



K .ouhd. A nu.nuer of the young people were 
rowing back and forth along the shore or ly- 
ing at anchor in the sandy coves fishing. 
One party of three young ladies caught eighty 
perch, rock and bass in about an hour and a 
half. Taken collectively, we were a Sunday- 
School Picnic, and we had been landed at the 
"Point of Pines" some six-mjles above Sault 
St. Marie bv the M. S. Trcmpe. a steam 
barge charte'red for the occasion. Though 
it has been twenty odd years (the years are 
odd because of their number ) since I was a 
member of the Sundav School in question, 
the good people were kind enough to extend 
to me an invitation and 1 most cheerfully ac- 
cepted, knowing of old the peculiar beauty 
and berry worth of the "Point of Pines. 
A.t different times and places during the day 
I attempted to calculate the pecuniary value 
of the moments as they flew : but finally gave 
it up and myself up to unalloyed enjoyment. 
It is surprising how easily , and quickly the 
years fall away and we become children a- 
gain amid the familiar scenes of childhood. 
The old pine trees, the mossy banks, the clear, 
limpid water and the cool, balmy air were 
all thesame, no change, no improvements!?) 
the same wild grandeur obtained on every 
side. I wish I owned it ar 
make a North Hampton of it 

■ encampment, but 
perhaps after all you would not like it as I 
do, lor it has withal, a subtle home- like 
charm for me from old time association. It 
is a famous place for pigeons, partridges and 
speckled trout, and we boys used to pu t in a 
good deal of our spare time hunting in the 
woods or fishing along the shore. There 
were a number of Indian children in the 
party, members of the Sunday school, and 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

For Nervousness. 
R. H. N. PARKER. Chicago, says/f 
: thoroughly tested it in nervous " 
dyspepsia and general debility, and i 
could see great ben 
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Frank Leslie's Sunday Magaifne. 

For October In peculiarly attractive, varied, in 
omenta, profusely Illustrated, and, altogelher.a UK 
Iterating ami edifying number. A characteristic a 
UtorCDr. Talmagc) "Sbains 
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Vesuvius and Around Naples" 

dies" and the continuation 01 "Among loo .>a- 
of the North, * are prominent articles, many of 
finely illustrated. Mr. Burke's Nieces" is con- 
tinued, and there are stories, sketches, essays, etc. 
~ rriet Brown, A. E. Alexander, Eben E. Kexford' 
Holmes, etc.. and poems by Annie Matheson. 
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A. E. DeonK Mrs W. Faweett. Charles D 
etc. In the Home Pulpit is a Sermon by Rev. Dr. Tal-. 
mage; and brier articles, paragraphs, and an enter- 
taining and Instructive miscelLmy^make up this ad- 
PrlceKcta, or fe. a year, postpaid 
' - 53. 55 and 
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faces reminded us of Hampti 
I think I told you in my last letter that 
the Indians here arc citizens, some good and 
some otherwise. Yet citizens all in name 
and in fact. There are a number of families 
that would be a credit to any community, 
intelligent, honest, virtuous and 
There is a dignity and strength 
equality before the v^a— 
mendous moral fofce — 
any people, and I anymore and more incl 
ed to doubt the wisdom of reserving or reser- 
vationizing the Indian race from its power 
ful influence. Brought up in an atmosphen 
of freedom and Christian civilization the child 
ol the Indian compares favorably with th- 
child of civilhwd parents. 

This is not philanthropic fancy.it is a pro 
enfact. 

With best wishes, yours faithfully, 
Geo. LeRoy Brown, 
U. S. A. Commandant, S'C. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE Per Year H 0(1 

HARPER'S WEEKLY " « 00 

HARf ER'S BAZAR " 4 00 

The THREE above publications " 10 00 

Any TWO above named " 7 00 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE " ^,1 50 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE I " 5 00 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE | 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers) " 1»00 

Index to Harper's Magazine. 1 to 60. Svo, Cloth/4 00 
Pottage Free to all subscribers in the United/Stales 
r Canaoad. , 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: »a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fulllistot 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on appllcauon to HiapKa & Brothkbs. 
Subscription Price, per Year of 52 Numbers, »10 0°- ■ 

«■» HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the tdUes 
of between three and four thousand volumes, "will by^ 
sent by mail on receipt of Nino Urata. ^ 

. HARPER & BROTHERS.Tmnklm Square, N. Y. 



"IVY HOME," 

HAMPTON, VA. 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
To friends of the Hampton Normal Sfchoo_ 
or others wishing to find a quiet, home-li ke 
pla-e to stay while visiting the School, or 
wishing to escape the cold weather of the 
northern winters, we offer inducements not 
found at any other place in the vicinity. 
For terms Sc., Address : . 

Daniel F. Cock, 

Hampton. Va. 
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The Missionary Sugar Planter of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

BV EDWARD BAILEY. 

Many have wondered why sugar making 
could riot be carried on in a small way, so 
each small farmer could raise his own cane 
and manufacture the sugar. The reason is 
that a stick of sugar cane is of a size and sub- 
stance that requires a very heavy pressuie 
to crush it. The expense of machinery to 
make the requisite pressure is so great as 
can only be repaid by doing a very large 
amount of the business, and the boiling ap- 
paratus must be commensurate therewith. 

It took men a long time to find this out. 
Machinery was constantly breaking till it 
had arrived at a strength to withstand the 
enormous strain requisite ; and even now a 
breakage of the ponderous Machinery is not 
uncommon. There is alimittto the strength, 
even of iron ; and that limit i\not far from" 
what is required for the sti 
mills. 

Mr. M. planned his own sugar making 
establishment ; and while home operations 
were carried on by his sons, he went to San 
Francisco and superintended the making of 
his machinery. This saved an outlay and 
i nsured satisfactory work. The usual wages 
of six dollars per day was paid to a compe- 
tent machinist to set it up, and he proved a 
mod faithful workman. The cane was ready 
i-rown as soon as the mill was ready to grind 
it. A kind of cane had been found which 
would not tassel, but would continue to grow 
year after year, and might be ground at any 
time of the year. It grew a very heavy crop 
on the ground, but it was not profitable to 
grind it as soon as soi 



„nsuming time while the moiiey was accru- 
ing compound interest. Mr. M. felt no dis- 
position to hasten the wheels of time while 
compound interest kept pace with them. 

And now came the testing of the works— 
always a critical time. But with a few small 
exceptions, where the attempt to economize 
had been carried too far, every thing worked 

^Experience had taught its lessons well so 
far ■ now this severe school-master was about 
to give a higher course. The sugar "panned 
out" well, as miners say, and was of a very 
fair grade. All the boiling was done by 
steam— ultimately— an attempt to use the 
sorghum pan. so called, being soon aband- 
oned. Economy of working had been studied 
in all points. 

Just about this time, and before any of the 
sugar from this mill had gone into the market, 
the refineries of San Francisco commenced 
to work against the Sandwich Island sugar 
interest ; a thing they have continued to do 
till the present time. There is really no 
ground for antagonism between the two. 

But the attempt of the refiners to mono- 
polize the Hawaiian market, though costing 
immense sums of money, was to a great ex- 
tent successful, and greatly crippled the 
husiness. Sugar consumers of the Pacific 
states were the ultimate sufferers it is true, 
but the planters suffered to that degree that 
cane planting became unprofitable, and had 
not the United States Gov't agreed to the 
treaty of reciprocity, it would to a great ex- 
tent have been abandoned. The refiners 
having spent so much money in securing a 
monopoly were bound to reimburse them- 
selves in the use of it. All the smaller vexa- 
tions of plantation life were met, of course ; 
and we have seen that they are not few. 
And there were some of larger size, A 
native man employed in. the boiling, nouse 
was caught in the act of discharging a few 
hundred gallons of concentrated juice out 
among the common slops in order to finish 
his day's work half an hour sooner. How 
long he had practiced this wholesale robbery 
no one knew, and it was impossible to bring 
proof against him. All that could be done 
was to "fire him out" of the boiling house 
about eight inches ahead of a boot heel. 
He did not call round for his pay, and was 
not seen again. Probably he has been sent 
to the legislature. This was not a solitary 
instance of the kind. Facilities of working 
were turned into facilities of mischief. And 
I should say here that the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands are as ready as another 
people to takeany mean advantage to revenge 
a fancied injury. Their revenge is usually 
out of all proportion to the injury. Their 
favorite way is setting fire to trash houses 
full of dry trash; to mill buildings and to 
cane fields. Many hundred thousand dollars 
have been thus sacrificed— more probably 
by far than by all the accidental fires yet ex- 
perienced. Even if the incendiaries are caught 
a few years of imprisonment is all the penalty. 

But Mr. M. was spared this infliction 
The effort on his plantation was to do justly 
by all, and no reasonable man had any fault 
to find. As far as possible natives were em- 
ployed on the plantation, and for a time there 
was no difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number. Without boasting Mr. M. really 
treated them better than they were treated 
elsewhere. ... . 

But to return a little ; about this time the 
United States Government, set on by the 
refineries, imposed a duty on raw sugar 



which seriously diminished the profits of the 
plantation. The tariff was graded by the 
color, and was two and a half cents, more or 
less, to the pound. When the profits of sugar 
making were scarcely five cents, this was 
hand. But it must be submitted to. How- 
ever, it seriously crippled new plantations 
which were in debt, and stopped at the out- 
set some which would have been attempted. 

Now the refineries stepped in to revel in 
their booty. They would take the entire 
crop of the islands at a certain figure, but 
they would not receive it at the mill. It 
must be shipped by the planter, who paid 
one freight and insurance to Honolulu ; 
cartage, storage, cooperage and loss there ; 
another freight and insurance to San Fran- 
cisco, and a variety of other expenses there 
accruing till the sale of the sugar in a market 
already manipulated by the refineries. This, 
unless it was sold to the refineries to be de- 
livered in San Francisco. In that case the 
"h nl' snop'r ("plantations were not dependent on the 
n 01 sugar marke[ To this lt must be added that a „ 

the mediums of communication with the San 
Francisco market appear to have been 
tampered with, making it as nearly im- 
possible as could be for other parties to ship 
sugar there and sell it. It was said that a 
very substantial bribe was necessary to in- 
duce Custom house officials to enter sugar 
at all for other parties than those who sold 
to the refineries. Other things of a like 
kind appear to have been in vogue at Hono- 
lulu, and the passage between the two 
places. 

In purchasing the sugars of the plantations 
...e refiners required an analysis ; and they 
paid more or less for the amdunt of saccha- 
matter found in the sugar by the pre- 
tended analysis. Mr. M. submitted to this 
for one year. But his opinion of it was that 
a fraud bidding for bribes, and his o- 
s not changed now after the thing has 
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become more and more difficult to manage 
and performed less work and of a poorer 
quality -as years moved on. Consequent on 
this rise laborers become more scarce. The 
native, at such high wages can supply his 
wants by working only a part of the time 
and has little disposition to accumulate. 
The Chinaman very soon acquires enough 
to set up a laundry, or a dry goods store, or 
to buy a few bottles of bad whiskey whicfi 
he will sell on the sly at a great profit ; and 
the country has become filled with these 
pestiferous vagrants instead of useful laborers. 

If justice could be bought and sold by 
wholesale why not by retail as well, and it is 
more than probable that the whole police 
force had a full understanding F~ - 
business. At any rate conviction; 
ceeding rare, though it was well k 
the police knew all about it. 

If a Chinaman accumulated enough 
pay his fine of $500, he stood some cna: 
of being caught. It would pay. But, 
general thing they took care ti 
send away their money. 

Another dodge of the Chinaman 
here be noticed. The runaway Chinaman 
could not be identified. They are clannish ; 
they change their names ; and to an unprac- 
ticed eye they are alike. They wander all 
over the country, putting into any kind of a 
shanty to live. It therefore became 
risky to advance wages 

Some plantation 
by the day, giving 

And now, as if all other difficulties in the 
way of 'Mr. M. were too little, his water rights 
were invaded. The agent on the plantation 
on which he had last been employed entered 
suit against him with a purpose no less than 
to deprive him of water. Without water not 
a stick of cane could be grown, and land 
was comparatively worthless.-. Mr. M. had 
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differed by 
degrees from No. 2. This experiment was 
repeated till Mr. M. was thoroughly satisfied 
that the whole thingwas ahumbug, and that 
honest sugar would not analyze so high as a 
much inferior sugar made by others. He 
therefore refused to sell longer by analysis. 
The cost of analysis was paid by the plant- 
s. ' ... 

An experiment was made about this time 
to concrete the sugar instead of graining it. 
his would form the concentrated juice into 
solid mass which retained the molasses 
id whatever accidental ingredients might 
be present. The Manilla sugars.— always 
played off by the refiners against the Sand. 

Ich Island sugars, we 
way at a very low figu 
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triumphantly in favor of Mr. M. The only 
offset to the complete assertion of justice 
that the costs were divided equally 
between both parties. This was probably 
l sop to mitigate the stinging sense 
of defeat ; and because the partners in the 
great concern were men of notepbr influence 
kind. Could the Chief'Justicc who 
n undecided turn of mind, have been 
able to look forward a few years he might 
have felt firmer in openly maintaining what 
he evidently felt was justice in the case. 

It was the first considerable trial of the 
kind ; and the positions laid down were of 
use in after times. Consequent on the new 
channels of industry and wealth new ar- 
rangements were needed ; and it was decided 
that a man who owns water may make what 
use of it he pleases, not injurious to others. 
Also that an occasional overflow from an- 
other's land does not constitute a right to 
water so overflowing. Both these were 
among the main points contested in the case. 

But it had been a costly business to Mr. M. 
though his rights were vindicated. Still 
though his debt was not lessened there was 
no way but to keep going on. A change 
could not be ma-e lightly. But it was evi- 
dent that some kind of change — or ruin — wa$ 
not far off. Other plantations, much larger, 
were failing in rapid succession ; being sold 
at auction like so many toys and given back 
to their owners ; or, where convenient, merged 
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M..had been a younger man, full of 
life and unspent energy he might have had 
hope. His endeavor had been to get the 
plantation well started, and then pass it into 
the hands of some one of his sons. He had 
put forth his T tec£* v efforts to do so, practicing 
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which had been separated from the Manilla 
sugars. Sand is plenty in the Hawaiian 
Islands, but we had not thought to sell it. 
: might have helped to retain the molasses ! 
But notwithstanding all difficulties, the ac- 
count sales made by the agents in San Fran- 
cisco and copied by the agents in Honolulu 
with various emendations to include their 
own accounts, began to come in,— but no 
money, O no ! The sales had been made at 
60 days notice with how many days of grace 
goodness knows. Well, the 60 and more 
days passed and the credits came at last. 

But in them was a mysterious item of 1 yi 
or 2 pr. ct. for exchange ; or in other words 
for remittance of this money from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu 1 Not one cent of that 
money had been transmitted from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, but Balance and Co., 
had used it in San Francisco to pay for their 
own goods, and thus saved themselves an- 
% or 2 pr. ct.— in all 3 or 4 pr. ct., or 
s 5 or 6 pr. ct. as the rate happened 
the whole of which justice would 
have required them to put to the credit of the 
plantation, but which they actually charged 
to him. They supposed Mr. M. would not 
scent the fraud. "Blessed is he whose iniqui- 
ties are covered." Remonstrance was of no 
avail. They knew they had the reins in their 
own hands. But they did not always keep 
them. \ • 

Note here that all losses by "accident"- or 
carelessness was set down to account of 
plantation; agents were not responsible. 
And losses of that kind were not infrequent 
nor footed up a small item. 

From the time when Ifir. M. commenced 
his plantation there was a steady rise in the 
price of labor, and labor 

scarce. This raised a - — — , . p 

planters, some of whom were mean enough 
to try and get away the laborers on other 
plantations by offering larger wages, 
keep them, their wages must be raised, and 
they were thus raised.till now they were more 
than double what they were at first. And, 
having the staff in their own hands they 
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purchased his land with all the rights there 
to pertaining, one of which from time in- 
memorial was water for irrigation. Water 
obligations were the only laws known from 
ancient times, and the system of irrigation 
was well understood and rigidly maintained. 
Any interference with it was like striking 
a blow at the life of the mah. The kalo 
could only be grown in water, being essen- 
tially an aquatic plant. This was not well 
understood by foreigners; and every new 
comer was soon in a contest with thepcople 
for water to which he had no right. Mr. M. 
had purchased a considerable tract of land 
from another foreigner who had boldly taken 
water for irrigating it, although it had not 
been watered before,— at least in modern 
times, and no objection was made to it. 

The land was bought by Mr. M. with all 
the rights thereto belonging ;.> one of which 
was supposed to be water. It was expected 
the cane would be ground on shares at the 
mill ; so, as it was for the interest 0/ the above 
said plantation no questions were asked nor 
opposition made. Mr. M. had consented 
that an irrigating ditch should be made 
through his land,— the only possible course 
by which water could be conveyed to it, on 
condition that it should not lessen his a- 
When he afterwards bought 
the land.to irrigate which the ditch had been 
he still continued to water it in the 
using the same water he had used 
landbefore. But the prosecuting 
agent set up his claim that because a portion 
of his plantation was purchased from the 
original landlord of the whole district there- 
fore he succeeded as "lord paramount" of the 
place, and could do what he would with the 
water. It was a baseless assumption made 
... utter ignorance. But it was prosecuted 
with energy and without minding cost. It 
was said to have cost them twelve thousand 
dollars. Mr. M. was distressed. He was 
poor and could not cope with his adversary 
without help. But to allow sucha claim 
would be his utter ruin and leave-, him a 
helpless prisoner to a life-long debt. 

To do his agents justice they came for- 
ward with offers of help. But they well 
knew they would lose all they had lent him 
if he failed in his suit. All the expenses of 
starting the plantation had been borne, but 
little had been received in return. The 
whole debt remained unpaid,— in fact it had 
all the while increased. No doubt the plan 
was to crush out Mr. M. and leave but one 
plantation in the place ; and the present was 
the most likely opportunity. 

So each party addressed itself for the on 
set ;— the rich company of the great planta- 
tion on one hand ; and the poor, struggling 
missionary planter on the other. The big 
plantation employed for counsel a bluster- 
ing pompous man, not without ability, but 
of dissolute character. Mr. M. employed the 
best counsel he could obtain. The case had 
been appealed fnjm the decision of the Water 
Commissioners who had decided without 
any scruple or much examination against M- 
M —almost as a matter of course, Deing lr 
fluenced undoubtedly in the usual way, being 
men of corrupt minds, of whose history I 
spare the reader the recital. 

The Supreme Court sat about a week 
the case ; the judges going upon the ground 
to make personal inspection. . 
After a thorough trial the case resulted 



But after all it was/ likely to be a failure ; 
and that would be thcuoss of all he possessed. 
The San Francisco-refWrics seemed to ac- 
quire new power and *kjll_^o^_harrass the 
plantations with every new season. The 
United States Government put the money 
in its own pockets which should have, 
belonged to the planter. Two and one half^ 
cents per pound is $2.50 per 1 00 pounds 
00 per 1,000 pounds, or S50.00 per ton; and 
for 200 tons which was about the year] 
average for the plantation it is $io,ooo.ocj 
year. That amount of profit for only! a 
years would enable Mr. M. to rctife^with v 
competence. But it was not to 'be. T-frere~ 
was no profit, but a loss, though it was small. 

It might be supposed that Mr. M. would 
naturally employ his own sons on the planta- 
tion wherever they could be employed; ard 
such was the case. But they were now of 
age and could choose forthemselves. Several 
of them were employed in various ways on 
the plantation ; and 'Mr. M. finally sold out 
the whole to one of them ; only reserving a 
house lot for himself, and a small annunity, 
barely sufficient to maintain himself and 
wife for a few years. 

So this great enterprise which was to afford 

decent living in his old age, ended next 
door to beggary. Why? 

(The End.) 



Ten Lsssons on Kindness to 
Animals. 

By George T. Angel!, Esq., President Massachusetts 
Society Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. These leaf- 
lets can be obtained irom the Society, 106 Trcmont street, 
Boston, Mass., in any quantity, at two cents per copy. 

EIGHTH LESSON. 

Dear friends ! fair women, sweet with all your nameless 

Bright, laughing maidens, flitting by In innocence and 

Gay chiidren, grave and bearded men, we pray you all 

Dear friends, kind friends, we turn to you for flympathy 

Uphold us in our noble work, nor let us speak in vain 
For those too helpless to protest, too patient to complain. 

THE CAT. 

(To be read to pupils by Primary Teachers. 

We have many reasons for being grateful 
for cats. They catch rats and mice. They 
are a daily delight and amusement to hun- / 
dreds of thousands of children, and theyj 
make hundreds of thousands of homes hap-\ f~ 
pier by their presence. q 

Many eminent men in European-countries 
have been very fond of them. The famous 
Dr. Johnson, of England, seemed to think v 
quite as much of his cat as of any human 
friend. The famous Cardinal Wolsey, of 
England, used to receive the nobles of the 
land with his favorite cat perched on the arm 
of his state chair, or at the back of his throne. 
The great statesman of France, Richelieu, 
once excused himself from rising tCLrecelye 
a foreign ambassador, because hisiavonte 
cat and her kittens were lying on his robes. 
Petrarch, the great poet of Italy, had his fa- 
vorite cat embalmed when she died. 

In Eastern countries cats have been even 
more highly esteemed than in Europe or 
America. In Egypt, where it is supposed 
tamed cats were first used, they were con- 
sidered sacred, and when they died were 
embalmed and placed in niches in the cata- 
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It is said that a Persian King once, before 
goine into battle with the Egyptians, gave 
each of his soldiers in the front ranks a live 
cat to carry before him. and the Egyptians 
iurrendered to the Persians rather than in- 
sure the cats, which they considered sacred. 
It is said that the Eastern prlphet. Moham- 
med, was so fond of his fa?orite cat that 
when it fell asleep on the sleeVe of his robe 
one day, he cut off the sleeve rather than 
disturb the cat, and it is said that to this 
day almost every Mohammedan in these 
Eastern countries has a cat in his house, 
'which he loves ani makes to share all Ins 
comforts. , . 

Some of the peculiarities of cats are these : 
They can see very well in the night. They 
can climb trees by sticking their sharp claws 
into the bark. They can leap down consid- 
erable distances without hurting them, and 
walk without noise, because they have little 
pads under their toes. They have long 
whiskers or hairs on their foreheads and 
cheeks, by which they know whether holes 
arc large enough for their bodies to go 
through. They have very sharp teeth, very 
strong jaws, and very rough tongues They 
are very fond of meats and fish. They do 
not like to get wet. and they have the power, 
when carried long distances to new noma. 
of finding their way back again to the old 
ones very quickly if they want to. I re- 
member an instance in which a cat was car- 
ried on a sail-boat some twelve miles from 
one Massachusetts coast-town to another. 
■ and in about two days, as 1 remember, she 
Jound her way overland back to her old 

°That they reason about things 1 have 
often proved by turning my cat out of the 
dining-room into the kitchen, leaving the 
outer door into the front hall or entry open 
She would go up the back stairs down ^the 
front stairs, and in about two minutes walk 
back through the front door into the dining- 

T'is said that the great Italian poet. 
Dante, trained his cat to hold a candle in 
her paw for him to read ; but one mgnt a 
Iriend turned a mouse out ol a box oniom> 
Uble! when the cat at once dropped the can- 
dle and rushed for the mouse. / 

But while cats are useful in these various 
ways they should never be allowed to be- 
come too numerous, because they are a pt to 
eat the little birds, which are quite as useluK 
add sometimes more so than the cats; and 
when not properly fed they are apt to catch 
. find eat voung chickens. 1 think that every 
one who keeps a cat should see that it has 
proper food and water, and should keep it 
P„ the house or stable, nights so that it may 
not kill these uselul little birds or the chick- 
ens (Vnd I think where there are already 
cats enough, that all the kittens but one 
should be killed in a humane way as soon as 
thev arc born, and that the most humane 
wav of killing them is that usually practised 
in this country, by drowning. 

SOME QUESTIONS. , 
(Others to be added by teachers.) 

Why should we be grateful for cats? 
What is said of the famous Doctor John- 

S °What is said of Cardinal Wolsey ? 

What is said of the French statesman, 

R '\Vhat "is said of Petrarch, the great poet 
of Italy? . r- . 

How arc cats esteemed in Eastern coun- 

" How are they considered and treated in 

Et What is said about a Persian King? 
What is said about Mohammed ? 
What is said about the Mohammedans? 
What arc some of the peculiarities of 

""what is said about their finding their way 
long distances? 
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*„ CI.,-'..].. „,. ,1... Vn.tl, tlllrt ll.MlS,' ttitll HCf'H H'1,1.1 



H..1.1J 



nly woi 
fnrtably iiirnl»lii<l; la» l«» Oli 
electric Ih'IIm or Cwlgllna'a Oral 

inclucllnit Rot Sea, awl - 
f.« »y»t»nl at ilntlnaue ..rany Unli-I 



a, «) Florida or tlio North, this li< _ . 
guests pr.-wiiti.ili.lucMlinili' whicli i-i-rlauiK an- lint .-qualli-. ill. 
(■nmm-rreairt ..r cold watln-r aanltariuin- Has during l l* o>W 
it 15.0flOi.qimr.- f.'.-t of til.- upacioua vrrandulm (of winch II: 
:lli:0l aquar* f.-.-l enein-linif tin- linum- on nil rtdei.) .-in 
blin - tun most itrllmte invalid 



about 1,000 
.where as a 



wi'hout riskiuir lb" sligliti'st 
f..rt la Onfqoalled foraalul ■- 
The weord of die Meteorln . 
an averaijf teiiip.T.itiiri- of BOdetf.. W 
69 deir., 40. In autumn; 4o (W.. 41 irg., ■ 
HI dea-.. HI de*. for spring. The tolgnn 
peratcirci lii-lnc; especially adapt. -il lo tlnit c 
of the South and cnol aumnwra of tin- Nort 
vousn.'ss. the dnllclotw tonic of the pun- 
ocean waves rolUni; upon tin- aan ly Mush 
r.oiu window*, sr.- most health fill soporifi 

Cor fortuer Informal! 

il— xt. 



... .oiior tin . - .. 
.apnante. The climate of Old Point Com- 
Mala-ial feteri being absolutely unknown. 
il Observatory for the past ten years allow 



THE DEPOT. 

I opened a Store in connection with my 
t», 1 anion hand ai all times to furnish. 

PURE PAINTS AND OILS 

rim. us. munis, m. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &c. 

Also for jbHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. V 
.\ fine assortment of J 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

< All orders promptly attended to. 

'~ 'inking the Fubllc for their generous patroiuwe 
past, i aball still e jdeavor oy strict attention to 
sSTand lowprlcea. to merit a continuance! of the 
Callon 

r j. W. BOYENTOX 

PRiCTICiL 



■and Ilia lilllnby Of till 
• w feet from the In d 
■ llygvia. 



H. PH0E3US, Propriet t. 



A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER. 

WILL CLEARLY SCr"TA"?!ATE 512 ESPICIAI WISH OF EXCILENCE 





: , OH eiifTn nr.. in 
eivu your whole time to t/e IHIKtnnfi 
islness «ill pay you nearlya- vvHl No 
make enormous nay. by ciiwRub 111 o 

V. c \"i nsl 



1st— It is the easiest runninp 
is the most durable press ma : 
will take less to ' ; ■ ; in r 



3rd— It 
Sth - 



tnd— It .= .. 

' do as cfiod work as any l>rcss made. - 
•■--made. —6th (Last but not least) It cost 
. cl press made. 



heir. eating'little birds 

and chickens? . 
How snould those who have cats kee p 

th What is said about the kittens when they 
are too numerous ? 

S«1rca^'4M«r ( « 
^rticiiarato H. Hitum 4 Q°s Portland. Mal n ,. 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AMT>- 

, Commission Merchants, 

OKI MOT. 





OKLYS20. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SINGER 

Is the BEST BUILT.: 
FINEST FINISHED, '. 
-j. EASIEST RUNNING^ 

L.. '.GER MACHINE ever ofl'orcd the public^', 

. . ... _ | i ■ . '■;''■*„'; 



ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPK AXU PRINTEKS' SUPPLIES. < 

c-a\.T'-ii-X-iCo xrx: jt see, * 

J. F. W. D0RMAN, 21 GERMAN ST.. Baltimore, Mcl. 



WHENEVER YOU WANT ANY 

DRY GOODS, 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 

Geo. H. C. Neal & Son. 

BALTIMORE Mb. 



IOB WORK, of every description, either 
Printine or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
culed atthe Normal School Printing Office. 
Estimates made. Samples sent to any address 



id on til. it Oeo. tC lloweU 



DAMON &PEETS,s ... 

dealers in Type, Presses, Paper Cutters, and all 
kinds of Printing lAaterlals, both Now and 
Second-hand. A corrected list of pncea ie- 
■ gned weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuine bargains) will be 
mailed free on application. 
We can fomUU anything from » Bod kin to 
» Cylinder Pro—. 



a people are alw»v* on tti« look< ut for eh»nc 

iwcotne wealthy ; thor« »ho ito > at Uuprore 
:helr opportunitte* rem»lp !n j >Terty. we 



REUTER & MALLORV, 

22 Light Street, 

IlAIaTIMOnE, BHWIi^/-' 
DEALERS IN 

bought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAK, WATEB and GA8. 
UUH AND LKATHKK BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LASS and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS. 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILts/~ 
igySitNn fob Prick List. / 

REUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT STiA 

£AL7IM0AE,\Md 



(l 



Cure Guaranteed or Wortay ^iifu t J . eJ- 

QUICK-SU R E-PAIN LESSi4^ 
Weideman's Golden Remedies 

For Corns, Bunions and Sores of AlliiadB. 
By Mail - ^ - - - - / . - - »5«s 

gold by H. C WH1T1MO, Druggist lUmpton, V.- 
U. M. WODtaiAM. H«». Soldier. Home Hwnpton, »r 
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Abraham Davenport. 

Bv J.G. Winnies. 
Id the old days la custom laid aside 



The! 



And hallowed 
Stamford sent 
Wisdom and r. 



'Twas on a May-day ol the la 
Seventeen hundred eighty, th.i 
Over the bloom and sweet lite 
Over the fresh earth and the I 
A horror o( ureal darkness, li 
In day ot which the Norland I 
The Twilight ol the Gods. T 
Was black with ominous eta 



To hear the doom-blasl ol the ;r 
The black sky. that the clrc.allcl 
H ight look from the rent cloud 
A lovintt guest at Bethany, but 
As Justice and inexorable Law 
Meanwhile in the old Slate Hoi 
Sat the lawgivers of Conncctic 

""is the Lord's Great Day 1 
Some said: and then, as il with 
All eves were turned to Abrah: 
He rose, slow cleaving with his 
The intolerable hush. ;'This v 
The Pay of Judgment which t 
But be it so or not. 1 only kno 
My present duty, and my Lot* 



;nty feet of 
"and' finally freed her liist .« the prous • 
ions were giving out. and the horrors at star- 
.valion were coming painful y near, un t-i c 
IstotMavthe U'.shm /!,//.■ « at strut ., in 
the foe and darkness by a »hafp pr-i« •>;•" 
of an ice-field, and went down in twenty min- 
utes, carrying with her the cr 
fused to leave his ship unless 
with him some thirteen of his 
desperately laboring to launch 
instancos of heroism arc not 
shine in bright relief against 



uld br 



if Christ 

s he looketf-' 



^^T^^SS^t ■■ fen tar h f ; r ?retv and passent 

custom that the men of both races if the , tec 
question had been put to them would prob- 
ably have objected eating at the same table 
„„„,, the guests ol the establishment 
were Sued and gentle ladies from Wash- 
' intrton most of them members of the broken 
down Virginia aristociacv eking out a pre- 
1 ■ v ,,, ,..>verhment employment 
canons living in gi\crnuiciic u 1 . 
obtained bv the influence of a distinguished 
house. Other lad.es. just as gentle and re- 
fined from the North.were seeking new scenes 
in the unknown South, some of these ic- 
ing people of great wealth. An annoying 
incident which occurred during m\ stay 
illustrates the bad habit so mi» in tn e j 

South of young nte" s keep,, g 1 ca rms L. an unusual feat 

ways at home and using them » ; * „ Th J, was tlrivcn far into lier bow. 
recklessness. A gav party of boys from the steamer, ins ^,„, 4)v injured, 

reusiessucs !? n ;,. ri .fl the lawn about the but the steamer was no. sin at. i> . j 

vi lage one night enterei tut. 1 1 eat( . s , excitement prevailed at Mon 

w tchinghouroftweUt--tosi.it mum in > ~ through the country when it 

ladies of the house. Seating themselves tin- trcul and all tnr g by an , n . 

lcrthc trees on the lawn, they discoursed was reported .on t , , /( ,^ a j , camer 

feruoe^^ 

! adies shrieked, babies screamed, dogs bark- - 
w ndows and doors were hastily opened 
•m'd closed general confusion prevailed, and 
i ter a time it was explained that a young 
• man from Richmond hail fired his pistol out 
I of the window, ■•because that singing m the 
tfl ,t him awake." The ladies from Bos- 
! C were terrified to the last degree, doubt- 
fancy 



id Fo 



The 



country west of 
vcr is throughly 
: of land, they tell 
ittlers. Itiswon- 
■isithercin June. 



Sllllie in mignc iui.'.s-"" . 7 
hibitions of cowartlice anil cruel indillcrcn. - 

On the 17th of May the Prussian, a heavily 
:ry strong steamer, struck 



Miss. 

U'ttied. every available 
me. is taken up by acta 
derfully changed since .... 
On arrival here A found the agent iw.ty 
and manv ol thelridians away on a Buffalo 
hunt and at life several convocations: those 
remaining at the agency are scattered over 
the reservation from forty to sixty-miles a- 
part i am verv busy gleaning the held for 
Hampton candidates. Some liltcen boys have 
applied to go. among them Harry Brown, who 
is now working on. the agencv, as are all the 
other Hampton boys, except Harry Fisher- 
man who is working for his father, antl doing 
well. 1 am told thev are both independent 
ol government support antl are seldom seen 
,-. All are working satisfactorily, 
otedlv be delayed here, but am 
iccess. Am invited todinnerat 
hoarding school for Indian girls. 
Kinnev. and must close for the 



-r 



I will unci 
hopeful ol 
the Misso 

p^t imd-rule up there. 

With best wishes, yours faithfully. 

Geo. L-Kuoy Brows 



Fori lhiut.lt. Sept. flk, iS 



Fill i nk 1 



rith h 



■field. 

propeller screw smashed, antl unable to mov 
The extent of the peril, as it appeared ! 
owners, can be imagined from the \ is, 
steps that were immediately lakdi f 
rescue of the Peruvian, l*i\c tcss . , , 

sent .ait. :ns rff.rthti other rap.Jl ^ ; -W- 
possible, to find antl if practicable, bring her to 1 
in. The first, the Progress, dispatched the | next 
(lav the news reached Montreal, with somt 
s-iooo worth of provisions, unfortunate!; 
took tire the same night, three of her crev 
being lo t in the flames. In addition to tri< 
I othet vessels sent by the company, two Brit 
I ish war steamers were ortleretl to join in tn 
! relief ev, .edition, while telegraphic order 



1111 still waiting as patiently as 1 can forquo- 
c, of girls from this Agencv. The Indians are 
the generally favorable or indifferent; hut so wide- 
ous ly scattered that it takes time to get at them, 
the ' The Agent has not yet returned from the 
' it is expected to-morrow: hope to be 
m ....orc ..Iter his arrival and 



all p 



And they 



■..iiglu 



Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read. 
Albeit with husky voice an.l shaking hands. 
An act to amend an act 1.. regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and wcll snake Abraham Ibrcnuorl. 
Straight to the question, with .„> figures of speech 

Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 

The shrewd dry' humor natural t« the man; 
His awe struck colleagues listening all the while. 
Bciweeitlhc pauses of his argument. 
To hear the thunder ol the wrath ofc God 
Break from the hollow trumpet ol lite cloud. 

And there he stands in memory to this day. 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half s. 
Against the background dfunnal 

A witness to the ages as they pa 1 

That simple duty hath no place f 



themsehes ambushed by Ku 
Klux. and would have left by the first train, 
but that thev were too sick to travel. 1 he 
next morning the Richmond youth found 
himself the most unpopular man in the 

"'The village beaux talked of ducking him 
for interrupting their serenade, the pris t. 

the house were angry at his driving on tneir , hou m tn 

lovers, the landlady was indignant that he , ..." on " > ; „ t 

j had disquieted her pleasant h, ...sc. both he , On tl e St . she was s ghtc 

.elder ladies were wroth because he hat Lapc lireton. nav g 

frightened them out of their slumbers, a.d with the pack, unde rthe p 

e much-abused fellow, who had plenty o northeast wind 

I money tnd was not reallv so bad-hearted, if that she would be throw r 

!he was thoughtless, proposed getting up a roclCS wlucli lor ' , 

nfc-nic t" cahn the nerves of the ladies and But happily the ice-field Wd 

[c-ffecta diversion from his foolish perform- tv 

ance. . 



til is C.speececi .,>->>,,.> , -! — - 

htirrv up matters after his arrival and 
liNre for the Fast about the first of 
arrive at Hampton about 
month. Dined with Mr. 
d Mrs KinnetVesterd.tv and bad the pleas- 
1. laundry and 
»ple-pie order, 
11 English and 
cr mode of in- 
r of verbs and 




the 



tal dark. 



In the Shenandoah Valley. 

BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 

this chai 



steep 

st' at this point, 
penetrated, and 
with great trou- 
I the beleaguered 



All were interesting and sin 
that the girls thoroughly 
meaning and use of the won 
: and tidyjn their dress a 
■ free bj 



As is to be expected 
world, 1 found many changes going 
my native place. Nowhere were they more 
apparent to my eyes than at " Colhcello, my 
grandfather's old homestead where my hap- 
5y childhood was spent. Of late years It 
his oasscd into the hands of strangers, and 
is now owned by an energetic widow ladv 
and her sons, who keep a fashionable board- 
inrjhouse.^ Q^upants manage the farm 
lvinc back of the mansion house, success- 
fully carrying on a milk business for the vil- 
lage,' besides Tiaving a fine garden and rais- 
ing fowls for the benefit of the boarders 

A large frame addition having a painfully 
new look, has been made to" the old stuc- 
coed house, and were is a vigorous air ol 
thrift and energy about the place very diller- 
-cnt from the easy-going ways of the gooc 
old times. Among the guests was a yount 
cousin of mine from a Northern city, v. he 
had brought her children back to the moun- 
tains and nursed her beautiful baby n the 
dear old wainscoted room where her father 
was nursed by his mother more than sixty 
years ago. . . . 

In frequent visits to my cousin in what 
was in my childish days the home of the 
good fairy, I usually entered the grounds by 
the back way, to avoid the strangers always 
sauntering about the hall and porch, and en- 
countered one evening about sunset a most 
unexpected scene. It seemed to me that 
some magic wand had conjured up for me a 
picture of that olden time which I had 
thought was gone forever. 

Under the old trees in the lawn, two long 
tables spread with snowy cloths, and covered 
with great variety of savory viands, were 
standing, and a servant explained that it was 
the supper for twenty hands employed in 
the wheat threshing, a fine crop having been 
made on the farm. As I lingered on the 
porch thinking of the many scenes on such 
occasions in the old plantation days the 
hands came from the barn and took thei 
. places at the well-spread board. Half the 



An lce-Bound Gulf. 

The natural gateway ol the Gulf of St. Law 
encc for all outward and inward hound ves 
ids, whether European or coastwise lie 
Mttween Cape Breton and Newfoundland, 
jroad passageway of at least fifty-five mile: 
•U all seasons of the year there is more c 
le"ss danger in this region ; but. curious as it 
may appear to those familiar with better be- 
haved seas, it is not in winter, in the natural 
season of storms and rough weather, that 
the danger is the greatest. It is in the latter 
half of April and the earlier part of May. 
when great masses of ice move down from 
arctic latitudes, and crowd about what the 
sailors call "the tail of the banks ot .New- 
foundland. For a number of years past this 
invasion of the straits has been later, more 
protracted, and more violent than tormcriv, 
but it has always matle the late spring a more 
dreaded season than midwinter. 1 lie worm . 
has not heard so much of these penis when | 
they have been visited upon freight vessels- j 
as for the most part they have been. but 01 late 
years a number of passenger steamers have 
been caught, and the knowledge of hundreds 
of lives in danger has aroused the public at- 
tention. Thence which runs down with a 
noitheasterly wind is in all shapes. Some- | 
times it is made up of vast fields, or 'floes, 
of broken ice. from a few inches to several 
feel thick, sometimes of floes varied by ice- 
bergs of varied dimensions, occasionally tow- 
ering according to the mariners' reports, a 
thousand feet into the air, and often rising 
at least two hundred feet. But appalling as 
■ire these tremendous moving mountains, 
'they are. not really as much to be feared as 
tin- 'tlun wide cakesof ice rapidly swept before 
the swift wind, which, when they strike a 
wooden vessel's side, saw through it m a few 
moments. It was by this sharp ice that the 
I -ut^urg was cut into and sunk with a hun- 
dred souls on board, on the 1st. of June, 1875- 
And an officer of the British Light-house 
Service reports that he has known a dozen 
rrl.'r. ™. into the Gulf across clear 



blcand 

and h ^^ m ^Z£, r t,( the Allan 
inc. 'though profoundly gratified with the 
.,. ,,„. , ,i this -reat number of imperiled lit es. 
;.i',h:,t the' danger from tlie ice is not yet 

a,, -Harptrs H '. Mv of June j. rSSi. 



Cheyeim, 
Editor 



Correspondence 

.- Agency, ypteml* 
F Workman. 



bv girls in the camps. There are thirty-five 
girls present, all the school can accomqMC • 
thev had to turn away twenty gi rls th)* y*ar. 
Mrs. Kinney tells me. because thct ha«J no 
room ior them. All were on /fiirfTd lieiore 
school opened this year and 1 hteard ^ nothing 
but praise from the Indians in speakingol the 
Kinnev school. Many hesitate to send_their 
girls Fast, who are anxious now to have their 
girls attend Mr. Kinney's school. There is 
no trouble about bovs. applications come in 
everyday. "The Hump " left word that he 
would furnish a hundred boysand all the girls 
we wantetl from his tamp; but as he is now 
on a buffalo hunt, overa hundred miles away 
I with his people.I don't suppose I will be able 
1 to wait here till they come in. I sent word to 
I hi*, several days ago. I wish I could for 
1 vvililik' very much to make a start wttn 
this wild band. None of their children have 
yet attended school and they need the help 
-•'( I more, possibly, than any others on the Agen- 

B v™ ,'" cy. They are a portion of the 

a good year for . - 
live crops of 1 
c. Thev have 



Dttr- 



Bull 
ns up 



Left Crow Creek Agency 
August 31st. drove about forty 
went into camp nearChappellc L 
i„g the afternoon we passed farm aft er farm 
all along the road, small and poorly wo 
for the most part, still bca 

honest work. This has be „- . aiou*. 

them and the Indians have five crop, of Thcre is anot her band o these Ind 
wheat oats, corn and potatoes. Thej have | the Nk . ann an River about eighty 
their separate places, log houses, stables, more ; f thc A ency . Harry Brown has gone up 
or less cattle and poultry, and all are ambi- , t , )at W>H , aiul w ill bring back all he can get 
I tiotts to improve their farms an/ to increase 1 ^ wUh him . 

' ponies are too small tor | Harrv ' i s looking very well, is in the un- 
d many of the oxen arc ; ofihc ., entand doing well. He warns 
nageable. No one who has t • ., tark t ,V Hampton with me and. if the 
not been in the Indian country, can realize * u . m , et him go, 1 will take him. 
the real disadvantages under which the In- ] ^ icc(I an it( ,, n jn thc p, er re paper >es- 

■• " Their muscles are un- I t , rda y „, the e ff ect that boys educated inAe 

habits and customs arc E . (Sl h;ld back to their old ways,, and 

il labor as those ol the I n)i)[ .- (cr „ c i us than ever. This- is ut- 
re'rage" professional man jn cMfeed life, j tcrl> . ,.,ise. . I have yet to sec a Hampton boy; 



break!- 



and all thei: 



OppOS 



vessels to sail out into thc Gulf across clear 
and unruffled summer waters, and within 
twenty-four hours had learned that every 
one was a wreck, torn and cut asunder by 
this keen-edged weapon. 

The Nortkern Light, an ice steamer, built 
to cut. with armed sides and powerful en- 
gines, through at least six inches of solid ice, 
was taken under her keel by the low-sl oping 
edge of an iceberg, and literally lUtedout 
of the water. She lay, rolled, and pushed 



■ach of the th 

es i' would do 
or tour larming eu......«--cs. '- 

much towards hastening forward^ tha r^pro 1 
gress in agricultural pursuits. 
Srs could be on hand to tnstn 
practical details, show them hi 
to adjust tools and machinery 
using same. Now much time -< , 

necessity of the Indian leaving his Held ^and 
going to the Agency or waiting t. the agent 
or "Boss Farmer " may visit his place, which 
can not be often, where the Indians are ^ 
much scattred as at Crow Creek A«ency. , 
The dearth of water and wood on thc hign 
upland prairies of the reservation is a great 
drawback to successful cultivat.on on a large 
scale This maybe overcome by artesian 
wells. The military 'authorities are. expen- 



The« I portunitieTfor"i... r - 
to plant" ana I ""l'? 




Tor 




fa°rmer m ,ocat f ed in each of the three , ^,'»Sgfe J fe S 

lour -arming community X^\^^Z^^^ 

the same ctrcumstan- • 
It is folly to cxpect'all 
years training in^tli^- 
Agcn ' 



f ces would d. 

he Oic lnese boys a " er th - 
D> tllc Easttorett 



ith skilled white.laborer 



sucqessfulfy 

If left to tnemseives atce, c...... - 

home, only a few would, probably, cononde 
to progress. They have made a good start and 
are in acondition to advance rapidly, if prop- 
erly handled. They have shown conclusive- 
ly the feasibility of educating and training In- 
dian children in civilized pursuits. fThat is 
a point gained. Now the question IS will the 
government adopt a system of educatang an 1 
training, which will adequately meet the needs 



wells. The military auuii»iu« — - -- : x-_ 

menting with these wells at Fort bully, u. 1. tra ining, wnicnwtu auequace.,...^. . 
Tnd Major Gismann is awaiting the results of v? r esent generation of Indian ch.Wren. . 

skid experiments before recommending their There ^ re at this Agency nearly a thousand 

adoptSf at his agency. Passed through^ierre ^ children of schoo l age. Mr. Kinne) 
„ V X„ nfSentember and went into , . ■ 



of SeDtember and went into 
£^^AWS5U that thriving 



(Continued on Page 116) 
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■ith 
Idreji have 
help 
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i boy 
Ccr of 
veTTafter so 
rj — • I meet 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN, 

TWELVE PACE MONTHLY. 

( Reducld to light pages from July to October. 

Jour months. ) * 
Printed on the Normal School Steam Press 
by students trained in the office. 
S. C. ARMSTRONG, i Bm , r ^ 
H.W.LUDLOW, f "T 



Mrs. M. F. Armstrong. i Regular 
Mr. W. N. Armstrong, \ Contributors 
Mrs. Orra Langhorne, ) 

lerms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 

specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is iinportaul that money 
s b»uld be aont l>y checks, Post office orders, or 
registered letteni. Write plainly; (Jive name 
in full and name of Post-office, Count*, and 
State to which the papers are to I).- sent. 

A limited number of advertisements inserted 
at following rates : — ' 



I mo. 


:; mo.-. 


(i 1110s. 


1 year. 


°~| Too - 

.1 .J 75 
5 00 
U 00 


2 75 
7 60 
13 50 
23 00 


5 00 
18 50 
23 00 
40 00 


9 00 
23 "0 
40 00 
70 00 



Special notices 10 cents per line. 

Job UK rk /rum »U P'or/.- of tlu) miiii- 
try U mliJtfd, and will bf rxrrwtod 
cKeitphi and well.. fatim «"><"'. 



For further information, add: 
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for permanent improvements, will, we 
hope, be responded to by its friends. 

Working as we are on the whole 
circle of living, the hand, the heart 
and head — for the crude material that 
comes to us needs care at every point — 
there must be a large corps of in- 
structors, a double set, including ex- 
pert mechanics as foremen, about 
fifty in all, to do the work. 

Such a school, when students pay in 
labor, is far more costly than one where 
they are boarded for cash, and are 
taught mainly from bodks, with men- 
tal training as the main object. T u 
meet annual expenses, a scholarship of 
seventy dollars for the varied tuition of 
each one is neeiled, besides a considera- 
ble sum for general expenses. While 
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Tiir. Gftow.TH of the Hampton Insti- 
tute since 187S, the increase of Negroes 
being even greater than the number of 
Indians added, making a total present 
attendance of 535 boarders, has required 
enlargement in many ways at heavy 



The utmost capacity of the School 
has been reached ; it is now too full, 
but will probably be reduced to proper 
limits by nuary 1st, through " weed- 
ing out " the least competent and wor- 

thy. . . • . : / - . 

The exhalations of the basement 
laundry in Virginia Hall have caused 
' much sickness, resulting in deaths and 
creating just fear T>. an epidemic. A 
separate two-story brick laundry is 
nearly finished, to cost complete Ss.ooo, 
of which but $2,00° are supplied. 

A thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended to extend and fit out the teach- 
ers' boarding department, and a thou- 
sand more are needed for sanitary pur- 
t 

poses. 

During the four months from July 
1st to November 1st, few .contributions 
are received, while the summer expenses 
of 261 boarders are considerable, and 
October, the opening month, is the 
most expensive one in the year, bills 
fornew outfit, books, etc., being large, the Negro, labor 



crease of scholarship gifts, nearly a 
hundred colored students were not 
provided for, while evejry Indian was 
supplied. Qnly the generous gifts of 
a few friends and a timely legacy saved 
the School from disasteij. 

Tile strength and the future of Ilamp- 
ton^depend upon the wide and widen- 
ing circle of moderate givers who shall 
contribute either scholarships, or gifts 
for general purposes, both being equal- 
ly important. The circle is not now 
large enough to sustain the School. 
There is a yearly gap of several thou- 
sand dollars to be filled.! The work that 
appeals to all, is nobody's special busi- 
ness; here is our weak point : we have 
no patron or full purse to draw on ; no 
society or sectto fall back upon; no so- 
liciting agent to collect funds; we pay 
nothing to get money. When it comes, 
it comes from those who think and feel 
for the Nation's wards— Negroes who 
! have received freedom but no teaching 
how to use it; Indians who are peri.-h- 
ing by indiscriminate feeding and want 
of wise care. 

There is some tendency to drop 
Hampton for more needy efforts. 
When a work is established, and push- 
ed with every energy to fulfil its pur- 
pose, is there anything better worth 
helping? 

It was the Northern gift of "contin- 
uance" that crushed the rebellion, 
and will finally overcome an evil no 
less dangerous to the country's welfare. 



While the Hampton Institute submits 
its need of an endowment fund, it does 
not urge that point, believing that 
while dependent on the general pub- 
lic it is educating the people and 
building up a public sentiment on our 
race questions which is the most im- 
portant single-factor in their solution. 



School opened at Hampton Institute 
on the first of October. The number 
present, as we write, is 560 : — 247 girls, 
and 313 boys. Last year at this time it 
was 506. The rush of applicants has been 
greater than ever. With diningr om ac- 
comodation for nearly five hundred, it 
is necessary to give extra meals to 
fifty. Many more apply than there is 
room lo receive; the pressure on class 
room and lodgings compels careful se- 
lection and strict probation, that the 
School's advantages may belong to those 
who will best use them. Of the s6o, 
there are 445 colored and yo Indian stu- 
dents, and 25 day scholars. Sevan of 
the colored students board and work 
on the School's "Hemenway Farm," at- 
tending night school there. 

About twelve mote Indian girls are 
expected during the winter. Twenty 
Indian students— 1 . hovs and n girls- 
are still in Berkshire county, Massachu- 
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thousand/dollars on current expense ac- 
count fori hi- first four monthsof the aca- 
demic year, and of five thousand more 



For ten years, from 1868 to 1878, the 
erltire strength of the Hampton School 
w\s directed to the Negro race. Dur- 
ing^ the ^fjast five years, 'from 1878 to 
1883, the Indian question has been stud- 
ied and worked over, the former work 
meanwhile growing more than ever. 
Both efforts are in the same line, un- 
der the same methods, for' the same 
object— to create character and to dig- 
nify labor. 

•'For the Indian, labor must be;" ' 
st be free," E 



gtish, and the ways 
land homes, if the experiment results 
as is hoped, it may in future years be 
doubled or quadrupled. 

The preparation of the applicants ex- 
amined for Hampton, this year, shows 
progress in the primary schools. The 
examinations for admission to the Jun- 
ior class are reported better than ever, 
with fewer failures to pairs. An indica- 
tion of Hampton's own influence in this 
direction, is evident in the large num- 
ber that rose in the Assembly-room in 
response to an inquiry as to how many 
had been sent by our graduate teachers. 
The general appearance of the new- 
comers is promising, also, as to char- 
acter and work. 

Two hundred and sixty-one students 
remained on the place to work during 
the summer. In the absence of the Com- 
mandant, for over two months, the 
young men were placed under charge 
of a graduate of the last class. He 
maintained good order, and hjs author- 
ity was very generally respected. 

The night school for the work stu- 
dents was well kept up, and contributed 
some of the best candidates for this 
year's Junior and Middle classes. It 
has again filled up with new recruits, 
and nearly one hundred and fifty earn- 
est young men and women are taking 
advantage of its opportunities to work 
out their own elevation, working all 
day and studying in the evening. Some 
of the best material in the School is al- 
ways found in this class. It opens with 
a largep force of teachers and more stu- 
dents than ever. 

Of the various industrial departments 
of training, the report of summer work 
and present condition is as follows: 



Various trades are taught in this de-^ 
partment. ' L 

The carpenter shop has employed 11 
Indians and 7 colored students. They 
have erected and enclosed the new 
Gymnasium building, 50x125, of frame 
on brick foundation; have constructed 
seven lodging rooms for boys in ;he 
Stone Memorial Building, and recon- 
structed dtning-room in Virginia Hall; 
m)rde 27 bedsteads, repaired buildings 
and furniture, made 85 large packing 
cases for Government goods, and have 
commenced the erection of a building, 
32x52, for a fire engine house. 

The tin shop has employed 5 Indian 
and 2 colored students. The Indian 
apprentices completed their Govern- 
ment contract, of 13,000 pieces, about 
August 1st. Since then, they and the 
colored apprentices have put about 13,- 
500 square feet of zinc roofing on the 
new Gymnasium and Laundry, besides 
repairs on other roofs, and have 
made iS dozen articles of tin besides 
other ^miscellaneous work. 

In the harness shop— employing 2 In- 
ansand 2 colored students — have been 
ade, during the summer, 30 sets of 
uible plow harness, and 60 sets of 
luble wagon harness for Government, 
rge amount of repairing has 
been dorte^. Indian students only are 
riploy 

The painters— one Ind 

dbby — nave painted four houses 
nted afc)/gla/i: ' the Green-house 
' : help, besides doing 
required on School 
buildings and furniture. . \ 
DUSTKIAL WORKS. 

a"s employed an Ave- 
rage of 20 students — colored — this sum- 
mer, and tlone more work than any pre- 
vious summer; sawing lumber and latlis^--- 
gettincout buildingmaterial of all kinds, . 
making fruit boxes and packing caies. 
The outside custom has increased/ and 
now amounts to seven-eighths- ofathe 
whole. All hands have done wfiH» aho\a!l 
but three who entered late< havonoW 
gone into the School. The new-comers 
are older young men and promise—well. ' 
The wood-working department,- up- 
stairs, has employed 10 students — col- 
ored — four of whom have now entered 
school, having been at work two years. 
They will still come for two days work in 
the week, and are good workmen. Work 
has been plenty for the School and out- 
side customers, including all kinds of 
house-building work, window-frames, 
cornices, wood-mantles, etc. Nine new 
students have entered, since October, 
to stay two years and learn the trade, 

ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT. 

This industry has employed this sum- 
mer, 5 colored students and 1 Indian, 
with 3 colored men from outside. They 
have put steam, gas and water pipes 
into several large buildings on the 
place, and laid the drain for the new- 
Laundry; have worked well. There 
has been less building, and consequent- 
ly, less work in this department than 
for the last three years. One of the five 
colored students employed has been 
engineer of the Huntington Industrial 
Works for a year; one has had charge 
of the gas works, and one charge of. 
the boilers for cooking and the engine* 
for the Laundry. The engineer having 
completed his apprenticeship of two 
years, goes into the day classes of the 
School. Three Indians have been taken, 
on since October, two working ev 
half-day; one an Onondaga, from Ne- 
York State, who understands Fnglish' 
working every day and going to night 



The School's present need of fiW President Garfield. For both races [J 



bor training is vital, and to be varied and 
thorough requires thi: best of manage- 
m ent and great resources. 



'•-Twenty-three boys— 15 colored and 8 
Indians — have been employed in farm- 
work and care of stock; 3 colored and 
1 Indian in the wheelwright shop; 10 
colored and 1 Indian in the blacksmith 
shop; 10 more, all colored, on the Hem- 
enwav Farm. All have given satisfac- 
tion. AH haW now gone into school, 
and their places are filled with others, 
Jjesidf s the daily squad of forty from, 
the day classes, working each one day 
in the week, besides Monday which is 
now substituted for Saturday as the 
weekly vacation from school exercises. 
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ith less force,, but nWe 
;n, who have been atj the 
jr. No outside helpyias ' 
been" employed: Two thousand pairs 
of shoes have been made on contract 
for the Indian Department, besides re- 
pairing work more than usual foC the 
place and for outside custom. The 
new siiop is found very pleasant and 
comfortable — light. wholesome.and con- 
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All the old students continue I gift of a friend, of a green-house, 



as work students. One new Indian boy 
has been taken on. Two of the six for- 
mer Indian workmen have now re-en- 
tered as work students in the night 
class. 

PRINTING OFFICE. 

This department has employed, this 
summer, 4 colored students and one In- 
dian, three graduates and five outsiders. 
Two enter the day classes. Three new 
Indians and one colored boy have been 
taken on this fall. They have done 
well. The office has been busy as usual 
with its regular work on the Southern 
Walkman, African Repository, job print- 
ing and book-binding. The e is no lack 
of work, and hardly facility for doing 
what is demanded, the engine being old 
and the press not fast enough for thr 
needs of the office. 

KNITTING-ROOM. 

This department, which works on or 
ders for a firm in Boston, using th 
Lamb Knitting machine, has-efhployed 
this summer, 17 colored students — all 
boys. It has made about 5.000 dozen 
pairs of mittens. Cash premiums were 
offered at the beginning of the season 
for perfect work and reduced waste. 
This has brought up the tone of the de- 
partment in every way. The work has 
been very satisfactory, and enough has 
been promised to employ from 12 to 15 
boys through the winter, working every 
day, and 6 more working two da> s in a 
■ week. Six'bf the seventeen summer 
hands now enter School, and twelve 
new ones have been taken on. 



Sixty-five culored girls and twenty 
Indian girls have remained on the place 
through the summer, employed in sew- 
ing and general housework. They have 
done very well indeed. Eighthave been 
employed in the tailoring department, 
making uniform suits and shirts. One 
Indian boy is also learning this trade, 
and can make a good full suit; has yet 
to learn to cut. These go now into the 
day classes, working one day a week. 
Twelve new girls have been taken on, 
besides the daily detail from the School 
— over sixty in all. 



This primary school on the Nori 
School grounds, supported most of the 
year as a public free'school by the coun 
ty, and for the rest sustained by private 
effort, and serving as a training school 
for Hampton Institute, has opened very 
encouragingly with larger numbers, 
and much prompter entrance than ever. 
In charge of expert normal school 
teachers, and a good corps of Hamp- 
ton graduates, the prospects for the 
year are excellent. 



nearly finished, 20x100 feet 
.with boiler-house 1 2 feet square. 
It will be under the care of a practiced 
florist, and the students employed will 
be trained in budding and grafting and 
care of orchards, as well as the Culti- 
vation of flowers. 

THE GYMNASIUM. 

This building was the free gift of a 
friend of the school, the late Mr. Fred- 
erick Marqu'and, of New York, in kind 
spontaneous consideration of the needs 
of overworked teachers. While it would 
not have been as ,ed for, it will be of 
great benefit to them, and also to the 
girl students for hygienic exercise, in 
which the military drill has heretofore 
given the voung men a decided advan- 
tage. The large halt will also be of 
great service as a more accessible, per- 
haps safer audience-room for an- 
chapel in 



to the Pueblo or village Indians, often de- 
stroying their cattle and crops. 

The Grand Canon of the Colorado, over 
two hundred miles in length, in places five 
thousand feet deep — one of the grandest 
sights in the world— will soon be within 
easy reach of tourists by the opening of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad. The Papago 
Indians, of whom we have a lew representa- 
tives at Hampton, have a small reservation 
ten miles from Tucson, in southern Arizona, 
where but about seven hundred of the entire 
tribe (seven thousand strong) are now living. 
The rest are scattered over a belt of desert 
ntry in south-western Arizona, two hun- 
dred miles in length aud fifty in width, driv- 
fiocks wherever they can find 
springs of water, supporting themselves in a 
ty way bv their cattle, and on vegetables 
h they raise on the occasional fertile 
Ulare industrious, hut (ew are well 
;y will work for anybody : Mexicans 
n employ them. 

he agent in charge is required to I 
another reservation, a hund 
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NEW FEATURES. 
The Laundry. — The absolute need 
of separating laundry, bath-rooms, and 
closets, from a building occupied by 
hundreds of people, has been growing 
more and more apparent, and it would 
have been criminal to neglect it. The 
new laundry will be one of the most 
important sanitary' improvements of 
the place. It is a two-story brick build- 
ing, 40x60, is being pushed to comple 
tion, and will be ready for use withir 
the coming month. 

THE PIERCE MACHINE SHOP, 

while waiting funds for its outfit, has 
been occupied during the summer by 
the summer biological' school of Johns 
Hopkins College. The presence of the 
professors and students, and their in- 
teresting work, have been a pleasant 
feature of the place while they stayed. 
The building will soon be fitted for its 
original design with a new Corliss en- 
gine and boiler, given by Mr. Geo. H. 
Corliss, of Providence, R. I. Lathes 
and other apparatus for work in iron 
will be added as the funds are secured. 

THE OREEN HOUSE. 

It has long been apparent that the 
cultivation of flowers might be devel- 
oped into a valuable and paying indus 



ss designed to give colored pas- 
tors opportunities of further prepara- 
tion for their work, in Bible study, 
moral science, and pastoral theology, 
has been started under the charge of 
the school chaplain. Several of the 
white pastors of Hampton have kindly 
consented to add their instructions to 
those who desire special instruction in 
the discipline and tenets of. their vari- 
ous denominations. This experiment 
is in response to an apparent need felt 
by many of the pastors themselves. 
Application has been frequently made 
by such for admission to the school, 
and one of those who now attends the 
class says he has been praying for one 
for years. Some of its members have 
asked permission to attend other classes 
of the school, and may be found day 
after day on the benches with the un- 
der-graduates. The class now consists 
of three boarders and eleven dav schol- 
ars. The boarders, who lodge in a 
wing of the Butler school building, pay 
their way like the under graduates 
by the labor of their hands, working 
with a will, in the saw mill and on the 
farm. It is hardly necessary to say that 
there" is no intention or desire to form 
a theological school, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of that term, in this unde- 
nominational institution, but the need 
is undoubted and great of a more in- 
telligent ministry for this people, who 
are growing in intelligence, and the de- 
sire is to, in some measure, meet this 
need, or indicate a way of meeting it 
In the present incipient stage of .he ef- 
fort, nothing further is to be said of it. 

DEMAND FOR TEACHERS. 

But a very small proportion of oui 
graduates have failed to devote them- 
selves to teaching. Nearly every one 
of the last class is engaged in the work. 
But the demand for teachers is far 
ahead of the supply. From some coun- 
ties in Virginia we have requests for 
seven or eight teachers at once ; from 
one for " as many teachers as you can 
send us." 

In this state of progress and neces- 
sity it becomes an important question 
what to do for the many who must be 
refused admission to Hampton for want 
of room, and who crnnot pay for an 
education without the chance to work 
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Dr. Jackson, the agent, and I d 
Papago reservation, and there met the chief' 
whose son. Santiago, had, a few months be- 
fore, after two years at Hampton, returned 
bv reason of sickness, along with Antonito, 
a Pima, whose father's old age required his 
presence at home. 

Santiago had recovered his health, mar- 
ried a nice Indian girl, built her a neat ca- 
bin, not the wretched "kev." or hut. ol the 
common people, and staited in life with a 
pair of ponies. 

Wishing a wagon, he went to the Pima re- 
servation, ninetv miles distant, where Dr. 
Jackson, agent, gave him at first work on 
the nine mile ditch, 5x5 lect, which Indians 
re building to carry water from the Gila 
L*r to the agency school farm, md for gen- 
1 cultivation ; but on their finding that he 
had been taught painting at Hampton, lie 
was put at painting the agency buildings. In 
this way Santiago earned a good wagon, and 
when we called he was absent teaming. 

It was pleasant to meet Antonito, the in- 
terpreter, whom many willremember as the 
sober Indian man who made quite an au- 
gust appearance in the student's dining-room 
at Hampton, sitting between his little ne- 
phews. His lather is the chief of the Pimas 
and maintains a quiet state in a mud-covered 
hut. where he received me with great cor- 
diality. Aside from Mormon proclivities, 
his son is exemplary, and exerts a good in- 
fluence. His thirty-two hundred people are 
self-supporting, anxious -io get better work- 
ing tools, and with proper backing from 
Congress, the agent can, in a few years, im- 
prove them greatly. 

White whiskey sellers are their worst ene- 
my. A superior article of wheat which they 
raise is their money. They live on irrigated 
farms extending forty miles on both sides of 
the Gila river. A good boarding school at 
the agency is educating a number of their 
children. 



for, though Hawaii 
and thatched, adobe \ 
years familiar. I learn 
in an adobe school ho 
ing in an adobe church, and made ac 
quaintance with Zenophon and Cicero with- 
in mud walls. The mud pie ol childhood 
had a peculiar significance, for it was not a 
useless delight of splashing and mixing, but 
was resolved into miniature adobes, with 
which terribly earnest little forts were built 
and battles fought, the soft earthy mush 
serving as ammunition with most visible 
effect. 

Riding in a stage one day, the t driver 
pointed out the pod of the mesquite bush 
as the winter food, or bread, of most Arize - 
na Indians : without it. thousands would 
have starved the past winter. Picking and 
lasting it. I discovered it to be the very pod 
of the Algaroba (the leaf also correspond- 
ing,), which is in Hawaii ; a lofty, quick- 
growing, spreading elegant tree, that thrives 
in the dryest places, and has transformed the 
once desert plain hevond Honolulu into a 
luxuriant forest. Like the Indians, the Ha- 
waiians consider it excellent food for stock, 
but do not eat it themselves. A white lady 
told me a few days ago that she had made 
ish of it for the table. 
East know the wearir 
and night staging. I can believe 
i told, that the long trans-c 
e of former years resulted son 
nity. The wear and tear of it c 
roads, sitting day and 1 
ricketyN. buck-board, with a mail-earner, 
through Jltilcs of dust, is severe enough. 
Such mail routes are called "Star routes," 
ieh service extravagant sums have 
been paid. II was thus I went from Bowie, 
an apprcAiotely named Western town, to 
" n Carlofpgency. a distance of one hundred 
les, to sde the Apaches, and in particular. 
■ Captivfc Chiricauas from Mexico. The 
best rclrcslWnt on the way was the deli- 
cious walcrmefm(s just in season, which en- 
terprising Mormon" settlers are glad to sell. 
At the stage ranch where-horses are usually 
changed, the fare is pretty rough : beefjs so 
high in this cattle country that most are 
compelled to use pork instead. But a trav- 
eller's appetite gives a relish to the plainest 
fare, which is always abundant; that), the 
people are interesting, and when ypu'r 
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Editorial Correspondence. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
1 . September nth, iSSj. 

To-TtiE Southern Workman ; 

Arizona and New Mexico abound 
quities and natural curiosities. I ar 
pointed in having had no time to 
long deserted cave dwellings which indicate 
that a populous race once lived in thisstrange 
way. digging out the* homes in precipitous 
places.probablyasarefuge from hostile bands. 

North America is supposed to have been 
originally peopled from Asia: those who 
found their way to this region became in 
time softened by climatic conditions, and 
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The San Xavier Catholic/ church^aC 
pago agency was built a hundred and fifty 
vears ago by missionaries and art i s ts from 
Rome. Clitnbing up the dilapidated stair- 
way, we had from the top a commanding 
view of the plain about us and of the distant' 
mountains: all bare, dreary and depressing. 
Clustered around the noble old pile, and 
scattered in remote clumps, were the low, 
adobe huts of seven hundred Papagos, who 
manage somehow to take care of themselves 
by teaming, selling wood and doing odd jobs 
at Tucson*, and by farming to some extent. ■ 
The Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions intends to start a much needed mis- j 
sion school here. in October: let us hope { 
that next to being a Christian the teacher 
will have the knack of getting the language 
and ol gaining the confidence of the Indians. . 
and a faculty for teaching. Mission schools- 
are valuable or worthless according to the 
tact and special fitness of the teacher. 

The old church viewed from the front sug- 
gests Notre Dame of Paris, on a small scale, 
with its two square-topped towers and carv- 
ings over the entrance. The interior is full of 
interest and of repose : it contains over a 
hundred figures carved in wood, gilded and 
colored : many of them of life size and very 
The faces are full of expression. 
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few hours' stay in Tucson 
e fiesta (festival), which is 
1 honor of -San Francisco, 
if that town, according to a 
1 custom. 

hour 

n'the centra^of the enclos- 

tly illuminated by electric light, 
which is quite common 
We passed groups of men 
ren in simple and sometimes gay attire— tne 
men chiefly in loose shirts and trowsers and 
broad-brimmed hats. Refreshment tables 
abounded, but gaming tables moreabounded 
roulette, faro and monte being the favorites, 

around whieh were thickly grouped the old are revoking. Some of the Madonnas are 
and voune of both sexes. Loud voices pro- 1 lovely The elaborately gilded carving be- 
da1m y eu unintelligible things in Spanish ; hujd ^j^^jmAm^p^ I* 
the speaker's faces having the set, impene- tad a,l over the church express t^he ae 
treble expression of those used to alternate votion. piety and skill of the artists who die 
success and ruin. The strangest part of it I the work. /[I 
esting. innocent looking faces 1 More impress.vejhan all was the atmos- 
of pretty, well-dressed girls watching the ' 
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pery is natural and the pose/good, 
itriking. But those of the deail Christ 
volting. 



teresting, 
;y, well-dres — 

To them, all was, evidently, right and 
respectable. A "raw-hide" Mexican band 
in anti- i blew and scraped shrill music to the cheer- 
a disap ful crowd. The fiesta is at its height in the 
see the ! later hours, and lasts several days. Its more 



civilized concomitant, a "va 
ance. ' was far less fit to be se 
During the hot months air 
sleeps out of doors. I passed 



iety perform 



very 



phere or general effect of this silent 
standing alone and' crumbling among (the 
sombre, bleak hills and bare plains.. Suc^h- 
the concrete. This'Ohe 



of th 

office door. Later I could have seen, per- 
haps, half the people in their beds. 

Ladies sleep in their gardens, and it is all 
rieht and safe as possible ; there is no harm 

, ^r* . _.i -„.;.-., n :„hr u/nn H he in- 



S.^ a the C |5b d rth y Thr c^acT and" ! \Z£Htt3*^i*i* would be 
^atSi: I "T-crn is an ancient town ; when isokt 
oped into a valuable and paying inaus- bly a defence from American Goths and it was <i^*™P?^*l^£- m ?!H. 
try at Hampton. The opportunity is Vandals. The Apaches and Navajos were the railroad has ta ^^«^L" 
now made in part by the generous within the last thirty years a constant terror common complaint. Its low, one-story, 



places are history in the concrete. This'Ohe 
seemsto have gathered something ofthelife 
of all the generations that have come and gone „ 
since its erection, and one somehow feels the 
presence of the life that has been— of its feeU. 
one 1 ing.its devotion, theonly part of life which is 
leep 1 worth preserving. 

the I The old bells still ring out their chimes, 
per- and a few Indians gather in this place far 
I more inspiring than the cosWy churches of 
lized Christendom. t 
Albuquerque, in New Mexico, is a ittry old t 
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new and convenient 
ile from the other, is but a few 
and connected with the old town 
by a horse railroad. 

The new town is wide awake and aggres- 
sive, and being at the point of intersection 
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of the Atchison. Topeka and Santa Fe. and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroads, appears 
to have a fine future. . 

The old town is a sleepy collection ol one- 
story flat-roofed adobe houses, where Mexi- 
cans enjoy their quiet pfocita, or inner court, 
and the cool rooms that open into it. a per- 
fect plan for the climate. 

My chief interest here was the Indian 
school, under the charge of Prof. Bryan, 
who with twelve assistants, chiefly ladies, 
has instructed, during the past year, about a 
hundred Indian boys and girls, giving them 
all the routine work of the place to do ; also 
farming; unable, so far, to teach trades, 
but intent upon introducing them, a teacher 
of shocmaking being already arranged for. 
His pupils have been mainly Pueblo chil- 
dren for whom the school is very conveni- 
ent, and some thirty wild Utes from Colo- 

ra Government gives, per annum, for the 
Utes S167 apiece, the same as to Hampton ; 
for the rest fti-o a year. The Presbyterian 
Home Mission Board of New York provides 
the buildings and is responsible for teach 
ers' salaries and all deficits in current ex 
D-nscs' The property is leased, and not to 
be the permanent location of the school. 

Citizens Ot Albuquerque have contributed 
$4,500. and bought sixty acres of land, which 
they have given to the Government as a site 
for an Indian school and farm ; information 
has been received that the building plans 
are rcadv. and will soon arrive from the In- 
dian Department. About $=0,000 were ap- 
propriated by the last Congress for this 
school. , . „. 

Albuquerque is. beyond question, the nat- 
ural centre for a great educational work for 
the forty-five thousand Indians in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. To a large number ol In- 
dians it is accessible, so that they can sec 
their children, and get the direct impression 
of the institution, and the children can get 
to and from the school cheaply and easily. 
It hardly hurts the well-regulated Pueblos 
to spend the summer at their homes. It 
would not do for the Utes to go home dur- 

The"''?" is on a line of increasing travel. 
Many visit it. and always sec the Indian 
school which would attract them more every 
vear and be the effective object lesson in this 
far West that Carlisle and Hampton have 
been in the East, doing the whites almost — 
much good as the Ind 

Besides, there is an i 
a public spirit on this 
que that I know of mi»»f" ... 
Territories. I met. one afternoon leading 
citizens who showed an earnest feeling in 
the matter. They have already done gener- 
ously for the cause. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the value 
and suitability of this place as an educational 
center lor the Indians of the Southwest, de- 
serving the best encouragement from Gov- 
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Santa Fe the capital of New Mexico, is 
most pleasantly situated, seven thousand 
feet above the sea. in a plain surrounded by 
mountains, nestling under a spur of the 
Rocky Mountains, whose foothills rise from 
its very streets. In the distance, springing 
from a plain which stretches away to the 
South, stand the Cerillos, where arc the suc- 
cessful mines Of the Territory ; of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, iron, coal (bituminous and 
anthracite), turquoise, gypsum, with fine clay 
lime, and marble, all in abundance. Here, 
for the sake of these rich ores, the Spaniards 
pushed their way eighteen hundred miles 
from their base of operations, witrpn ten 
years from their conquest. To the east are 
the Santa' Fe mountains, also mineral, and to 
the west Black Mountains and Jamez Moun- 
tains, lofty and commanding in appearance. 

The climate is delightful ; there is an at- 
mosphere of quiet. The place is not yet 
enough Americanized to break up the easy 
Mexican ways that have held for centuries. 
By and by it will live in to-day. and every- 
body will be restless and pushing. Now it 
lives in the past, and " poco tempo" 1 pretty 
soon), and " manyana" (to-morrow) dispose 
of the vexations of life. 

The view of the town from old Fort Maury 
is lovely. The houses are scattered, gardens 
brighten the picture, and trees embower 
many an antique house ; the eye is arrested 
by some striking buildings. 

The Palace Hotel at our feet is excellent 
in every way. The new Cathedral is the 
most im|K>sing structure of all. The Cath- 
olic College is conspicuous, but less inter- 
esting than the old San Miguel Church near 
by. Far away is seen the tower of the Santa 
Fe University (Congregational). 

Nearer, the Sisters of Loretto have their 
Convent under the auspices of "Our Lady 
of Light." ■ 

The "Adobe Palace, built in 1650, is not 
very palatial in appearance, but has rather 
an imposing front. The Army Post is a 
large square, beautifully kept, with accom- 
modations for officers and troops. Protest- 
ant churches of various denominations may 
be seen, but are modest in appearance: 



What with the mountains ronnd about, good as 
the plains before us. and the picturesque old 
town with outlying clumps of flat, one-story, 
dingy adose houses, one is richly entertained. 
The whole effect is oriental. Men who have 
been in Syria or Egypt say it has a familiar 
look. It is much more like Palestine than 
New England. Here is- a resting place for 
the overworked Eastern man. He will for- 
get business in his amusement over the 
omnipresent donkey lugging around haskcts 
of fruit, chickens, and vegetables : from one 
to tep of them, without bridles or driving 
gear followed by a Mexican seeking cus- 
tomers, lazily moving about, both man and 
beast, with the airof philosopher's. Nobody 
is anxious; nobody is doing much; thi/igs 
take care of themselves. 

One gets charming glimpses of the filacila 
or inner court, often a beautiful garden sur- 
rounded by a verandah, where the inmates 
sit in repose, out of the world, and enjoy 
their own vine and fig tree. 

A Missouri Judge, who has stopped here 
over a few days, thinks it the hardest town 
he ever saw. judging from the number of 
gambling houses within a few minutes' walk. 
All is done openly ; no one plays on the sly ; 
vou see just how things are. 
' We descended from the. hill and soon en- 
eced the new Cathedral, which is built over 
in older and most interesting one full of 
maim old pictures, and with an atmosphere 
hat centuries only can create; it is to be 
orn down. Then we visited San Miguel 
Church, after we succcedcd.-in arousing the 
sleepy janitor. Nobody is ever on hand : 
why should they be : there is plenty ol time, 
interior of this oldest church in the re- 
is full of interest. We climbed the 
lie to the top. picked frijin the ancient 
walls bits of pottery that were used in 
buildingthechurch more than three hundred 
d, making, with the mud. a sort of 
concrete. 

All their churches, illustrate the Roman 
Catholic ideaof meeting the savage on his own 
ground, letting the outward form down to 
meet the ideas ol the pagan where he is. and 
finding it hard to get up again. This is es- 
pecially true of the one at Laguna Pueblo, 
where only behind the altar does it seem 
Romanish. the paintings on the walls are 
wholly heathen, of barbarian rites and sym- 
bols. ... 

It is curious to find these antiquities in 
our own land; it is so unlike America to 
stand among ruins and think of bygone glo- 
ries of departed chivalry, of goigeously at- 
tired priests before kneeling multitudes, of 
pious artists expressing their devotion in 
statuary and paintings and architecture. 
They seem, in some shadowy way, to be pre- 
sent, lingering about their works. 

The acting Lady Superior of the Convent 
of " Our Lady of Light.'' was very kind. We 
were shown an expensive and beautifully 
kept system of buildings, where two hundred 
id fifty little girls of the town, chiefly V.exi- 
ns. are taught, and eighty from abroad are 
larders. All had been done since 1852 
mainly by the labors of the Sisters ; the an- 
nual fee lor boarders was $200. There is no 
endowment, no public aid ; charity is kind 
to them, but the most of the annual cost? 
about $7,000. is earned by their own efforts, 
school fees, etc. 

All is enclosed after the old Moorish style 
adopted by the Spanish and introduced 
it apple trees in splen- 
ly fruits and vegetables 



any Eastern schools. When such 
3 President Ladd resolves that 
there shall be a college, there is apt to 
not because of the resolution, but of 
the facts and means on which it is based. 

The Presbyterians have a high school, and 
also contemplate a college, but they do not 
seem to have found their man, 

There are numerous churches in Santa 
Fe ; more than are needed for the popula- 
tion. I have seen in the We«t many cases 
of thus forming a number of weak churches, 
when, by combination, a few strong ones 
could be established Contributions for 
mission work ought to be used for real needs. 

Santa Fe is headquarters of Major Pedro 
Sanchez, agent for the Pueblo Indians, nine 
thousand in number. He is a Mexican, and 
speaks little English. Of the Roman Cath- 
■' faith, he took a fine stand in the Tern- 
favor of fair support of 
:hich the Catholic ma- 
1 had failed to give. He 
in his views, and earn- 
ndians under his care; 
e not very cordial, has 
him. He is able to ad- 
Sp 



id the feeling, 
become favorabl 

dress the Puebl.,., ... ~, 

understand, and has taken gi 
ways to impress on them the import 
education and of better sanitary laws i 
villages. 

1 he fine climate of Santa Fe makes it a 
very proper and attractive centre of educa- 
tion for the cities of the two Territories. 
The location of Albuquerque, and the spc- 
' 1 interest there, makes that the proper 

_ r__ t-j: — In^.ilnfl in New Mexico 
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centre for Indian education in New Mexico 
and Arizona. - 

Going from Santa Fe to Caddo. Indian 
Territory. I was compelled to pass a day at 
El Paso, on the bank of the Rio Grande, 
opposite to El Paso del Norte, an old Mexi- 
can town on the opposite bank. The river 
was nearly dry. and smugglers seemed to 
have an easv chance for their operations. 
The traveller, of course, must put his foot on 
Mexican soil to see the old church where 
Cihuahua Indians have worshipped for cen- 
turies. It was quiet and solemn ; a solitary 
kneeling woman made an impressive picture. 

Take away the antiquity and associations, 
and one would hardly care to go to the place, 
yet how well it is to have such places open 
for silent prayer at any hour. 

El Paso is a railroad town, quite new in a 
commercial' way. yet they are erecting the 
most solid buildings that I have seen in the 
Territories. Its business men are most en- 
ergetic; it has. however, a rough, border 
element, who do not seem quite terrified 
enough ; life is too lightly held, as a few- 
outspoken men have found. 

In such conditions brave men on the side 
of truth and honesty are not wanting, and 
in the end they must conquer. There is a 
fearless editor, who has been shot at more 



drav.-n, by his repairing at once to the 
village or Kraal of the then most dread- 
ed chieftain of South Atrica, on whose ^ 
conversion his heart was set and in I 
which he was successful, for in a com- 
paratively short time he paid a visit to 
the Governor, introducing as his com- 
panion, an amiable, well mannered na- 
ve.in whom it was almost impossible to 
ico'gnize the turbulent warrior, before 
horn even English soldiers trembled, 
ad none had dared to face. 
From that day his lot was irrevoca- 
bly cast in the dreaded wilderness of 
South Africa, and the woman whom, 
early in life he married, proved able to 
walk with him unswervingly in the wea- 
IV path he had chosen for hisown. Their 
daughter, Mary, became the wife of 
Dr. Livingstone and thus HnkecUtogeth- 
er the two foremost names in the' mis- 
sionary record of Africa, and united in 
a life-long relationship the men who 
were already warm friends and sym- 
pathiz rs. 

It has been said that the best blessing 
Moffat conferred upon Africa was Liv- 
ngstone, as it was largely through his 
persuasions that his younger and 
stronger friend was induced to devote 
himself to the field wherein he won his 
undying laurels; and there is certainly 
nothing in the history of African work 
more striking than the connection 
between tVse two lives. When one 
,siders thel advantage Livingstone 
must have gaiiW from the experiences . ; ; 

law, and the influence 
able spirit of the old 
.t have exercised upon 
patriot, it seems evident 
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did be-...., 

besides; the garden was luxuriant. The 
placita for the Sisters' private use is a little 
inner Paradise of shrubs and flowers; there 
were two or three of these pleasant inner 
courts. The boarding girls building was 
two stories in height, and excellent in every 
way ; the bathing and washing arrangements 
as perfect as I ever saw ; not put off one side 
or down below, but in the lightest and airi- 
est part of the horse. No direct teaching 
can exceed in force the indirect moral effect 
of these appliances for personal cleanliness 
their value is too often forgotten. The 
chapel is simple, chaste, and in absolute con- 
trast with those built for the ignorant Mexi- 

° a p S rotestants do not realize the complete- 
ness and perfection of some of the institu- 
tions established by Roman Catholics in 
this far-off region; one of the best of them 
is in an obscure cornet of Indian Territory, 
where even white girls from Kansas go for 
the superior advantages offered. 

Santa Fe University was, ten years ago, _ 
little school kept in a crumbling adobe 
house. To-day it has a^i 5.coo.building. is 
well attended with as yet only a preparatory 
department, but with a hopeful outlook. 
Such schools are the growth whose seed 
was some man's purpose. This has already 
a remarkable start, and the President, a man 
of singleness of aim and untiring zeal, is 
likely to create a shining light in the. new 
civilization that is coming. He has begun 
in good time, and his work will grow as the 
country grows. There is no other college 
within a thousand miles in any direction ; 
it is needed, and deserves the warmest sup 



klcss characters out here usually 
"die in their boots." Wickedness is bold, 
and justice takes short cuts; the one is usu- 
ally brief, the other direct and to the point. 
Order is steadily gaining. The life seems 
dreary and uninviting as possible, but those 
who get a taste of it seldom are content 
after returning to old civilization. He who 
goes West, like the man who puts his hand 
to the plow, should never turn back. There 
is an excitement in the life, in spite of great 
drawbacks, that often spoils the repose of 
him who, once tasting of it. tries to uye 
again in the East. - s - c - *• 

-/ 

ROBERT MOFFAT. 
vrn 1795— Died 1883. 
During the month of September there 
died in Scotland, a man who ten years 
ago said of himself, " In the year 1816 I 
laid myself on the missionary altar, 
and from that day to this I have been 
advocating the claims of Africa." 

Under the auspices of the London 
missionary Society, Robert Moffat, 
born in 1795, went to the Cape of Good 
Hope in,i8i6, and remained there first 
as pioneer and then as patriarch, un- 
til 1870, when he returned to Scotland 
to end his days in less arduous but per- 
haps just as necessary work for the 
country of his adoption. The story of 
his life is told in his "Narrative of mis- 
sionary Labors and scenes in South 
Africa," one of the most fascinating ac- 
counts of missionary enterprise ever 
written, and no one who has any inter- 
est in the development of Africa, should 
fail to know something of his heroic 
work, done, much of it, single handed, 
and with no "backing, beyond that of 
his own invincible determination. His 
first arrival at the Cape of Good Hope 
was signalized first by the refusal of 
the Governor to permit him to land, and 



that thefath V laid the foundation upon 
which the sonhuilt and that Moffat had 
a right to feel trW-intcnsest personal 
satisfaction and pride in the life and 
death of his great successor in the one 
and predecessor in the other. \ 
Livingstone died ten years ago alone-' 
in the swamps of Central Africa, fol- 
lowing the wife, with whom, elev 
years before, he himself says he bori 
his heart on the lonely shore of, 
rican river. Within a few days — 
hero to whom they were as children 
has passed from his peaceful Scottish 
home to rejoin them beyond the rSSch 
of the clouds which here darkened their 
toilsome days and shadowed even their 
high courage. 

Can mortal tongue or lancy paint 
that re-union? 



Bright Prospects for Returning In 
dian Students. 

An indication of better opportunities 
for Indian students returning to their . 
homes, and of the disposition of the 
Interior Department to encourage the 
work, comes in a letter from Secretary 
Teller asking for a selection of such' as 
would be suitable for assistant teachers 
or as helpers in various industrial 
schools for Indians to be opened in the 
West. Names have been sent in re- 
sponse and there is chet ring prospect 
that here is the begining of an open- 
ing for employment which will settle a, 
difficult problem for many, especially 
of our Indian girls, giving them profit 
able and respectable occupation in a 
safe home. , 




it is needed, and deserves the warmest sup- ji ,X,„„ .hat refusal was with 

port. The academic work appears to be as ' secondly, when that refusal was witn 



The suggestion comes from an occa 
snal reader that the Southern Work; 
...on should give now and then fuller 
information of the school, not taking 
so much acquantance with it for grant, S~ 
ed. The fact is that most of our read4j 
ers are acquanted with the general his 
tory and features of the Hampton In 
stitute. The account of its industrial 
departments, on page 1 14 of this num- 
ber written by its treasurer for a Boston 
journal, from' which we copy it,mav/be 
in the direction of our occasional read- 
er's thought. ^ | 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

In Seasickness. 
S. S. Parker. Wellington. O., says : 
"While crossing Lake Erie. I gave it to some 
passengers who were seasick, and it gave im- 
mediate relief." 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

A Defective School System — 
Friendly White Neighbors. A Girl's 
Lecture No Rest. Stirred or about 
Emigration. From as Indian Grad- 
uate. From a Physician. "The Vast 
. Work to be Done." WoRRfNG FOR 
Missions. 

a defective school system.— No rest. 

Vacation does not mean play to the 
young graduate teache 



When 



nber ha 



South 

... door of work shuts another 
opens. When the winter school closes, 
he is glad to find a summer school ready- 
to begin; or failing that, to take up his 
shovel and hoe, his trowel or his square 
or his last, and goon hoarding stores for 
future us*. Girls and all find that 
there are few furloughs in this warfare 
of life tor which they have enlisted. It 
is no winder that their imagination! 
sometimes dwell on the luxury of rest 
But they work bravely and epeerfuUv 
with many hindrances ; but, also, with 
many encouragements. 

. Tenn.. July 4. '883. 

Dear MissC 

Your letter and the map arrived the sal 
week. Both were happily received. \ 
heard of my appointment to this work, 
came early in Mav. and began leaching - 
forty scholars. Since then the nu->" 
been increased to one hundred and 

This is apparently a thriving little town o[ 
about fourteen- hundred inhabitants. But 
- is thriving in appearance only. — count, . 
of which it is the seat, is noted for its defec- 
tive school system, and for the great amount 
of whiskv distilled in it. The people arc. in 
consecnicncc ignorant and intemperate ; and 
with two such powerful evils as ignorance 
and intemperance predominating, you cannot 
wonder that this has only the appearand -of 
a thrivinir town. The school system hardly 
'deserves the name of a system. There are 
no taxes levied in this county for school 
purposes : the public funds are only sufficient 
to pay a teacher for a term of one. two. three 
or four months each alternate year; and the 
School Board, having little or no interest in 
the matter, have employed teachers with 
scarcely any regard to their qualifications. 
With this state of things existing, you can 
imagine how little the children whom 1 have 
gathered into the school room knew about 
School regulations, or in (act. about anything. 
But they were anxious for an education, and 
came determined to do their best, and they 
have done remarkably well— so well that my 
school, in spite of its size, is a marvel 01 qui- 
etness and order. 

1 have found the white people in this com- 
munity very friendly. Several of the most 
prominent citizens have visited my school, 
and have expressed to me and through the 
columns of the paper, their appreciation of 



ble to close my account with the school, 
nd I feel so glad and relievec 
One feels a sort of loneliness 

discribe in a place like this where no one 
xactly understands you, 01 is in sympathy 

with you. But there is a great deal of pleas- 
ure in this work of uplifting, and one has 
but little time to think of self ; still, once in 
a while, there will come that feeling which 
accords with the words, "Alone in a crowd." 

1 shall teach nntil the first of next month. 

' I imagine the pink laurel must have been 
lovely. -A vine-covered porch fronts my 
room, and among the vines a little mother 
bird reared her family. They have all ma- 
tured and have all gone out in the world to 
seel; their fortunes. It was very pleasant to 
watch the loving care of the p rent birds for 
their young. 

I shall be very glad to hear from you again 
soon. Pardon my delay. I am kept so busy. 

Lovingly. S. 

stirred-up about emigration. 
The following short but interesting 
letter is from one of our most faithful 
young women, a good worker and ob- 



st scholars I ever taught, I do think they 
c smart little things. The people begged 
c to take charge of their next school, and 
ey even went almost so far as to send a pe- 
tion to the Agent to retain me there. Now. 
iderstand this, 1 have not said it to praise 



ning yet. 
. that he 
comfort 



I have not heard from |ohn D 
I heard of him. indirectly thou 
was still working at the Agency, 
myself with the idea that he has a good ex- 
cuse for his negligence. 

I am yours, gratefully, 
Thomas W. Alford. 

P, S.— Pardon me for writing on an olt 
sheet of a book. Writing paper here is : 
luxury, especially note paper. Traders hen 
hardly have a supply for themselves. I sen 
for mine to Hampton, but never got it. a! 

though I received a letter from Mr. B 

saving that he sent it. by express on the sam< 
day 1 think the letter was mailed. T.YV.A-. 



vast amount of work to be done here. 

I have been greatly impressed since I left- 
school, by the great work that is to be done{ 
among my people. There is no time to sit 
with folded hands; every moment must be 
filled with hard, earnest work ; and when we 
have done our very best the results will be 
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Dear Miss 
Nothing 




. C. June 22. 1SS3. 
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forward and assure* 
to have me in the cc 
stay would be long 
candidly 



live me more pleasu 
to you. Your letter was re- 
ceived with much gladness, for it has been a 
long time since I have heard from Hampton 
and its dear teachers. 

I have been engaged in teaching ever since 
I left Hampton. I love my work dearly and 
think there is nothing better 1 can do. 1 
have never had any trouble with any of my 
scholars or their parents as vet 1 have been 

leaching here in . S. C., (or two years. 

and expect to go back next (all and teach 
again. The white people show me the 
greatest of politeness wherever I go. The 
Trustees of my school are all whites, and 1 
have never hadany trouble with them. Every 
year they always ask me to return. 

The colored people of this town and county 
are very much stirred-up ab 
to Arkansas. The pastor of tb 
here, has just returned from a six-weeks trip 
to Arkansas anil the Indian Territory. He 
seems to be fully converted by what he has 
seen and beard, a- d gives a glowing account 
of the fertility and beauty of the country. 
Next fall I think there will be quite a num- 
ber to leave county. 

1 will thank you kindly (or some papers 
to read. Miss Longstreth sends me books 
and tracts very o(ten, for which I feel very 
thankful. I hope you spent a pleasant lime 
at Hampton. 1 heard from Kussell J. Spann 
to-^ay. He is doing well. With my best love 
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Alford, wb. 
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position he now h 
from the Medical School of Sy 
University, writes thus of the purpose to 
which he desires to devote his skill : 

Office okC. N. Dors Err. M. D— IJesi-, 
DEN 1 Physician of Wayne Co. Alms- J 
House— Lyons. N. Y.. 3m. y. iS 

Miss A. C: Dear Friend: 

I received both of your circular. 

'was starling (o 



object in* coinrag^or 
education. and when t 
cd, had I been in pro| 
should have gone b: 
(or just making a liv 
should remain: but that is not my only aim. 
I told the Board of Superintendents, yester- 
day. o( mv intention to go South soon? as 
1 have recently had some urgent letters from 
different cities South. 

Please excuse a hasty reply, as I am very 
busy iusl now. I shall be glad to give an Ac- 
count o( my medical elforts as soon as I can. 
With many thanks for the kind interest you 
take in us. I am. yooY ob'du 

C. AjJJORSETT. 



ms to be working faith- 
iple there, is now collcct- 
:m, has already received 
quite a number ol volumes Irom friends at 
the North. Unfortunately he t 
I stopped to teach his ch'ildrc 
for their "May party." which take 
some time during the month. 

1 regret very much that I cannot attend 
the " Commencement " exercises. I learn 
through the Journal that special arrange- 
ments have been made (or.the accommoda- 
tion of the graduates. It is a great kindness 
on the part of the Institution, and I greatly 
appreciate it. 

Since I have been teaching I have been 
supplied with very excellent papers by North- 
ern friends, and have also received several 
kind letters, evincing great interest in my 

lade'my letter very long. Please 
>t get all 1 had to say 
shell." at least not in a very small 
' 1 yours respectfully. 

S., Class of 1882. 



school-house 
witnessing the order 
as conducted, came 
; that' he was pleased 
uinity, and hoped my 
i pleasant. Another 
red that he was a " Southern 
d had all the Southern prejudices." 
but he was pleased with the work and would 
be (dad to assist me in every possible way. 

These people have many things to learn 
about their way of living. Every Sunday af- 
ternoon 1 have meetings in my school-house 
for adults ; and, can you imagine me talking 
to a crowded house of old, middle-aged and 
young, about living pure lives, about set- 
ting examples of piety before their children, 
and about making their homes pleasant — in 
fact, about everything that will serve to make 
tneir lives pure and better? Think of me. 
next Sunday afternoon. 

I stopped over, as you have learned, to 
help Harris in preparing his scholars for a 
May party. He was very happy over some 
books sent to him by Northern friends (or a 
public Library, if I mistake not. The peo- 
ple there are more enlightened than they are 
here, and in better circumstances. His health 
is far from good, and I hope the summer, 
spent as he proposes in the open air. will be 
beneficial. 

I am sorry to learn of Sultana's and Whar- 
ton's ill health. I hope they will improve 
during the summer. 

Many oT my friends have feared that such 
constant work was too great a. strain on my 
health, but 1 have gotten on very nicely so 
(ar. I used to think, during the winter, how- 
pleasant it would be if a number I us girls 
of '82 could get together (or a month during 
the summer, in some quiet pi: 
try. and just rest. It would be so pleasant 
and so easily accomplished. i( it were not ; 
matlerof dollars and cents. But I guess thj 
most of them, like myself, can only imagine 
such a luxury 

I have not yet received my salary from 
. Since I have been here I have been 
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Thomas Wild 
uated with honor in the class of 18S2 
and has been teaching ever since in i 
neighboring tribe to his own— the Pot 
towottamies — writes now that he ha! 
obtained at last the desire of his heart 
I— a school among his own people, tt 
whom, as one of their chiefs and a faith 
fut teacher, he will we trust have manj 
opportunities to do good. 

Shawnf.etown, I. T., July 17, 18S3. 

My Dear Miss C . 

I received your kind letter just before m; 
school closed at Wagoza, but I hive been si 
busy in general at one thing and another- 
have been at the Agency, and riding over 
the country, trying to get up teams and wag- 
ons to haul lumber for our new school-house 
at Shawneetown. &c, that I could not well 
sit down to scribble a few lines. 

Having received instructions to go with 
freighters — who are to be all Indians — I in- 
tend to give my attention to the work soon ; 
perhaps be on the road most o( my time. 

I have just accepted the position o( prin- 
cipal teacher at Shawnee Boarding School, 
which I had so long wished for to be among 
my own people, and take charge of it this 
coming season. It is considerably better 
financially, and in other respects, than the 
one- 1 had held. The capacity o( the school 
is fifty scholars, but when the proposed new 
building is finished it is to be one hundred. 
I think it will hardly commence before 
Christmas, unless some arrangement can be 
made temporarily, there is so much work to 
be done. The lumbeiihas to be hauled from 
a distance of about one hundred miles, and 
that may occupy about three months time. 

My school at Wagoza closed quietly on the 
29th of June. Had at the end eighteen schol- 
ars. A new school-house is also to be erected 
there this coming season. A teacher is al- 
ready appointed to fun it, who left here last 
Saturday to push the work of building 
through. 

I wrote to Mr. Frissell soon alter I received 
your letter about the " Song-Books," and I 
have already received them. I sent them to 
Wagoza. I shall not lose interest in my 
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A young woman — Salutator 
vcar's Class — gives her impr 
the vast work to be done for h 



vhich 
rithou 



rage 



1- glad to labor . 
id which makes Ha 



ton — while heartily rejoicing in such 
well earned and conscientiously devoted 
successes as those describee] above — still 
more concerned to supply the broader 
needs of the present hour. 

Coy-,. 4. 1S83. 

Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 

Dear Sir/ The present date finds me 
many miles from my recent field of labor in 
Virginia. I left there on the 2Sth ult. and 
arrived here on the 3d inst. I should have 
been glad to have paid a visit to my Hamp- 
ton home before leaving it so far behind, but 
my time was so limited that I could not do so. 

My first experience in teaching was pleas- 
int in spite of the fact that I have not yet 
eceived my wages for it. During a term of 
jix months I received two payments, and they 
still owe me a balance of one hundred and 
twenty dollars. I found the people in the 
part of, Virginia where I taught, full of super- 
stitious ideas that were the outgrowth of 
long years of ignorance. These they clung 
to.rejectingcvcrythingthatwas new. There 
was, however, a desire among some of the 
younger ones for a new and better way of 
living. I had several among my schol: 
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through the introd 

. The people in this vicinity have had 

few educational advantages, and the Associ- 
ation has provided them with a teacher (or 
the Summer months, and has promised to 
make the worle a permanent cue if the exper- 
iment proves a success. 

A great deal of whisky is made here. In 
a range of five miles there are as many dis- 
tilleries. Intemperance, with all its evil ef- 
fects, prevails. This, with the fact that there 



.., have been comparatively few schools since 
scholars there and the people. Being the emancipation, will give you some idea of th. 



renienrto 
:n. I felt that I had gained 
the confidence o( parents and childrfrn and 
that the latter would follow where.-! top: 1 
thought I had impressed the authoYiti* suf- 
ficiently to make the needed ii-fiprbvenVc-nts 
by way of building. They did sotoe. but 
much is'undone. During vacation text books ■ 
were changed by " Boarrl." Some ofjnybest 
pupils arc out ': unable to get their books. 
You sec. then, there was much to hinder, 
much to blast my bright hopes. Under these 
and other inconveniences I think we have 
and are working cheerfully and willingly, for 
there are others in the " Old Dominion," or 
in the " Union," to whose disadvantages ours 
are but small. In my room I know there is 
much hard study, and there are most always 
good lessons gotten. 

] have very little punishing to do. but last 
year I had to do a great deal. I think the 
change is caused by the pupils finding out it 
is not mv chief aim to lord it over them, but 
to improve them. I have an abiding faith in 
the good sense of children ; and therefore be- 
lieve, in a measure, in consulting their feel- 
ings and prejudices as we do old people. I 
sometimes tell them of my desire to treat them 
as men and women. Here are two sentences 
which may be somewhat original in construc- 
tion if old in thought, which I often refer 
mv pupils to : " If not women you can be 
ladylike ; if not men you can be manly." " Do 
right because it is right, and not for fear of 
the whip." 

I have already given two talks on .Mission 
Work, and expect 10 give another next Sun- 
day at 3 o'clock. I have it arranged sc/ as to 
take up a collection for Foreign Mission 
Work. Each church is engaged in that 
work and the pastors seemed to like my ef- 
forts. Mv missionary maps helped me won- 
derfully. I wish I had books or papers suffi- 
ciently to know more about 'Africa. I read 
articles about Africa, marked in my Journal. 
with much interest. 

I do not know Mr. Miller, but Miss . f 
told me, at one of my talks, she was in same^ 
Class with him in '77. Sister and brother m£ 
teaching near home. There is such a nebd 
for teachers that my two highest pupils have 
taken schools. One in an interior mountain 
county reports the people quite ignorant, 
but a few owning some property. I enjoy 
teaching ever so much. I hope I can get 
another school when this ends. I want to 
spend a little more time in School myself. 
What do you think of it? I thinkt I will 
write the General about the matter. I ' 

My health has been poor, but I am.bctter 
now— quite well. I see. by your "Circular," 
you have taken Mrs. D.'s place. I wish you 
much success. Yours very truly. S. 

P. S. — I forgot to say my time has been 
much taken' up in teaching a night-school. 
Cold weather has stopped all except the 
more earnest. Among them is a little boy 
who is unable to attend day school. S. 
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FRANCESCA RIOS. 

One winter morning, nearly three years 
ago, a party of Arizona Indians came to 
Hampton. Most of them were strange, 
wild-looking men ; three were funny little 
Pima boys, with great black felt slouched 
hats, and very ragged clothes. Two little 
girls finished up the procession. One of 
them. Melisse. a regular Topsy with dis- 
heveled hair and queer, wild ways ; the other, 
Franccsca, a quiet, -sweet-faced child, who 
looked up from under her shawl with shy. i ' u ' . 
trustful glances, which won our^hcarls right 1 f or j u , 

She hardly looked like a girl who could | ^Jc'* 1 - 
brave the public opinion of her tribe and re- ' it " ' 
sist the threats and persuasions of. her . ., ' 
friends to follow the ray of light that gl 
mered before her. 

We think this extract from Dr. Jacksc 
statement in regard to securing Francesc 
worth reprinting: 

"The nsxt morning, preparingtogoto 
Papago village for 



thought I might get rest, and I went to Ncl- ! working for his father, who has. a farm and 
lies room to sleep there, but I couldn't sleep. 1 wood land on the Missouri River about fortv 
You know that we onjy two girls come from miles from the Agency. Mary Traversie was 
Arizona, and Francesca Rios is sick, and 1 at home helping her mother, who has a large 
now she is getting worse— everywhere she | family of children. At Crow Creek Agency 
just as poor as she can be. I know you , Edward Ashley was employed in the Agency 
would be ve-y sorry if you sec her: when I : boarding school as assistant teacher. He had 
look at her thai makes me almost cry, hut | been steadily employed in this capacity for 
irly two years ai d gives satisfaction. Prank 



try to comfort her and do whatever 
like, and that makes me remember that w 
she well I and her used to have such g 
time and happy together; and when I 
all al -ne I am 'lonesome when she i . i 
1 have to stay in hous ■. and she I 



id I ; 



Correspondence. . 

The following interesting letter is 
from a lady artist of reputation and 
ability, who very generously volunteer- 
ed to spend two months at Hampton 
this summer to test and develop the In- 
dians talent for drawing. 

Salem, Oct., 8th, 1883. 
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men had held a 

they would not allow any of their children t- 
go East. This, however, did not deter u: 
from going after them. Loading the Pirn; 
children into a hack, we drove south nini 
miles to their villages. Agent A. Ii. Lud 

lam. wdio gave very important assistance, i like to live aril l-ll my fat 
sent for Juan, the head, chief of the Pupagnes. | She klie:. G-Ji. Ann .1.0:11; 
lir„ „i ,a u: ,1,.: i>: -u:i.i .1 , T . . . 



tired, for ! hil 

I been not sleep for many nights. ' I wish she ! ih 
e get well soon; and now, Dear Miss Rich-' 
'* 1 arris I hope -you will remember me when 
you say your pr;:;,.. and I have always re- 
member yon when 1 am going to sav my 
pray in evening. . MELISSE. 

It was about the time that Melisse's letter 
was written that Fruueesca knew she would 
never be wi ll again. " I know I am going 
to die." she said bravely one day. " I silo f.I 
about God." 
going to hrr , ,.-4 



sistants 111 tit,' Agency boarding school, 
y Renconter was at home sick, and 
lebago was also at home: both boys had 
employed during the summer by Mr. 
Walker, who with his good lady are 
n il Iriends of the Hampton boys and 
done much to sustain them during 
ocasior.al troubles with the ex-:Ygent. 
Ziewie died early in the spring. Her father 
1) Howe 1 Doni-lCnow-How) came to 
me just before I left and said that his heart 
was s id over the death of his daughter ; but 
he knew that his Eastern friends, who had 
done so much for her were not to blame 
for t.,:r death, that he knew they were trying 
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We showed him the Pima children "that I home. "Whcil .- he hade ll'ii 
were going, told him the advantages chat wanted him to /, the oi l church, and tc 
would come t& his people, anil asked him for bring In r sonie'ol" tile Indian fre ts. In the 
some children. Mrs. Troiel. daughter of a ! earl) iii.ji iiin- tw light .if the d ry she die:! 
deceased chief, took an interest in the matter, j sin railed IhtTu ,. h-r who watched her arc! 
There was a. running 10 and fr-, pri--.;.- and I s .id : " M ■ moih-v ■ 1. see me lis! 

public consultation. And in two', hours we | night. She glad to have me here.' ■■ I 
added* to our number two boys, Santiago think ..he ill lake v.>u 10 he with her soon.' 
and Pablo, and one girl. Franccsca. "I l.n.ra. " said llic'li; ilc girl, "but i should 

We had expected to leave Tucson on the Nil e her 10 stay here a little while and learn.' 
midnight train, but the telegraph brought Onlv .1 lew hours alter she reached the 
news that a hand of the Apaches were again | brink of the cold river. Willi her sweel old 
the war-path — that ill 
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mainedover a day to telegraph f. 
escort. The delay brought us the danger o'l 
the Papagoes changing their mind and re- 
claiming their children.' 

Early the first morning Chief Juan, with 
one of his leading men. came anil aske i for 
Franccsca. It seems that the night before 
they held a council, and the opinion had 
been stoutly maintained that the children 
had been bewitched and were being carried 
off prisoners. Upon thearriv.il of the c 1 1 Ic-T. 
the children commenced crying for fear they 
would not be allowed to proceed. The 
frightened girl was called and questioned ; 
and when she stoutly maintained, in the 
presence of witnesses oi llerown people that 
she warned to go, I was asked to draw up a 
paper; which the chief carried back to his 
people, certifying that she went willingly 
All day long individuals of the tribe weie 
hanging around trying to entice the children 
away." 

The little girl fairly established. ill school, 
set herelf diligently to improve. In . 
vellously short time she began to talk 
broken English. Two of the older girl 
her to room with them, and helped to teach 
her. They were discouraged sometimes, but 
I think when they think of her now, they 
must feel they have a rich reward. 

After Francesca had been at the- school a 
few months, reports of her mother's death 
were brought to her. It was some time be- 
fore they were verified. When at last the 
little girl had to believe thein, her grief 
very sharp, but she bore the pain with the 
same patience and courage she had sh 
before. 

When we moved to Winona Lodge no one 
was readier than Francesca to do her share 
in the work, or more conscientious about 
accomplishing it. 

But toward spring the little girl grew 
weak. She didn't care to go to school, and 
she couldn't play. 

She stood in the hall and bade us good 
bye as the Berkshire girls started olf in June 
for the summer. 

We didn't know she was going so soon on 
a longer journey from which she would nev- 
er return. 

We print a letter of Melisse, the other 
little Arizona girl, written to one of the 
t eachers alter Franccsca grew very sick. 

Hampton N. and A. Institute, f 
' Virginia, July 20. iSSj, ( 

My Dear Miss Richards ; 

It seems to me that it has been very long 
time since I heard from you. I. was very 
glad to hear from you indeed, and I am not 
always happy ; sometime such sad thing on 
— , and make me very sorrvi and I think I 
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And the tocher beside. her whose hair was 
wnile will, years of service and sorrow and 
trust, called to the child-" Ves. blessed 
Jesus, s, VI lesus!" 

Was she idle.. dy in the arm-: of livcrlast- 
iiiufTeii.lerness and Strength, that with a 
voice and look of such r.lea-ur.:! ■■•:, •►•ace 
shejechoed tin: wortls -" Sweel. sweel Jesus !" 

Good bye. dear lillle Franccsca. From 
tin- Infinite Love that shelters you c>me 
back and leach us som .-limes— for we see 
through a glass darkly, and'you know Him 
face to face. 



Medical Report. 



am getting home sick ; but 1 know my pa: 
ents are well, but great many of them die in 
this year, and that make me home sick ; and 
the other night I had very tired, and so 
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health. However, his return home is recom- 
mended at the iir.-,l favorable opportunity. 

Two boys, at the limeof their arrival, were 
suffering from phlyctenular ophthalmia. 
Both cases are, at the present date, much 
improved. 

One of the Indian girls has chronic gastric 
ulcer. Seven seven: hemorrhages have oc- 
curred since the lime of her arrival. Her 
condition since thai date has improved, but 
her lungs are unsound, and the general prog- 
nosis is not favorable. Her return is also 
nded. 



The 
girl: 



ipp< 



aiiiing thirteen boys 
to be in sound health. 
Respectfully yours, 

M. M. W.U.URUN, M 
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thrifty and enterpris- 
ing. I passed by his store and dwelling. Both 
Were made of hewn logs, a story and a half 
high, with shingle roof and board doors. 
He has quite n little stock of general mer- 
chandise and a small farm. At Chevt 
River Agency I heard of Rosa Pleets, 'John 
Pleels and U-ha-ka-umpa. who now slyli 
himself Thomas C. Fly: the English inte 
pre'alion of his name being carriesflying. Rr 
sj was in the Agency boarding school and the 
boys were bun at work at the Standing Rock 
Agency, II. T. The Indians who had recent 
ly visited that Agency spoke very well of th 
boys. At Lower Brule Agency 1 met' the 
Rev Joseph Cook, his wife and a number of 
Indians from Yankton Agency. The boy 
.viio relumed to that Agency were reported 
to lie generally doing well. Maggie Uoulet 
was working tor Mr. Cook and Mr. Cook had 
special oversight of Sam Brown. Maggie is 
formally engaged 10 Thomas Wildcatt Alford 
one of Hampton's Indian graduates. Emily 
West. Katy LeMont. Carrie Anderson and 
Lizzy Spitler. were all at their homes and both 
Mr. and Mr... Cook appeared to be troubled 
over their future. There does not seem to be 
any chance for them to get into remunera- 
tive employment, though they may find plac- 
es in the new government schools to be es- 
tablished in the West. Julia St Cyr is anxious 
to return and finish the course of study here, 
and it is hoped a way may be found to gratify 
her wish. At Cheyenne River Agency tii'e 
(our Indian children whom I accepted were 
thoroughly examined by a competent phy- 
sician. Thier names are as follows: Harry 
Brown, formerly at Hampton, Mary Traver- 
sie, formerly at Hampton, Sophia Laundrett. 
Sioux. Theodore Little Boy, Sioux, Johnny 
Ganoux, Sioux. At Crow Creek the examina- 
tion was very hurried and not satisfactory. 
"The Brother" sent two girls. D. K. Howe.stnt 
one girl. "Fire Cloud" sentone boy. Simon 
Maza Kmc. is a brother of Rebecca Maza 
Kutea Hampton girl. SanteeOne Feather, 
was working in the Blacksmith shop at the 
Agency and is very highly spoken of. He 
is the nephew of "The Brother" one of the 
faithful and kindly naturcd In- 



imk. before you left Hampton for your 
in the South-west, you expressed awish 
:eive from me in the autumn, some re- 
ii my vacation work with the Indians, 
glad at the outset, to answer with an 
edified yes. your question as to whether 
lid find the Indian's ca acity for draw- 
orth cultivating. With due allowance 
'ine unfavorable conditions , I do not 
itc to say that their work would corn- 
arc very favorably with that of most classes 
{beginners on similar subjecls.with whom I 
ave worked at the North. We must re- 
mbcr that the time was very short jn 
such an experiment — onlyseven 
weeks, not including Saturdays, and the 
lesson was in the hottest part of the mid- 
summer day. an hour and a half, between 
one nod three o'clock. Many of them had 
scanty knowledge of English, and all were 
totally ignorant of evcrv term in an artist's 
vocabulary. They had no finished drawings 
on the wall as in ordinary art schools, only 
an occasional suggestion on the black-board. 
I did not even show them the few things in 
n portfolio until sometime in the last 
nsequently there were no 
ttcmpts at mere "picture mak- 
the bane of so many Draw- 
CJasscy It was simple, honest work. 
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Report on Returned Indian stu 
^tyi dents. 

nv 111 e Commandant. 
Editor ok Workman : 

During lasl month I visited the homes of 
many of the Indian students. At Cheyenne 
River Agency on the Missouri River I found 
Harry Brown. Louis Agenoughwea and Le- 
Roy Shutashnay at work at the Age ncy at 
twenty dolhrs a month and board. Joe Wahn 
was in the employ of the Military at Fort 
Bennett, D. T., situated near the Agency. 
Felix Benoist had just stopped work on ac- 
count of sickness. Has a sister who is doing 
excellent work on the Cheyenne River at 
"The Hump's" Camp as a teacher. She is 
very well spoken of. William Benoist was 
putting in hay on a contract and had accu- 
mulated about five hundred dollars, was well 
spoken of, though some seemed to think he 
was too close with his money. An excellent 
fault in an Indian. Henry Fisherman was 



Arriving at Chamberlain about 10 p. m. 
just before the departure of the castbound 
train, 1 found a messenger, who informed me 
that there were eight girls waiting for me. 
and I sent word over to the Agent to send 
on ten girls, if he had them. My surprise 
may be imagined when I found seven 
young men. two boys and one girl waiting 
for me in the depot at Chicago two days 
later. ' The young men appear to be good 
material with exception of two or three weak 
physically, and may, by their conduct and 
progress, prove the wisdom of the Agency 
officials in over-riding my instructions as to 
sex and age. There was no physician at Low- 
er Brule. There were more boys applied to 
come East from Cheyenne River and Crow 
Creek Agencies than there are now at Hamp- 
ton from all the Agencies. When there is 
such a large number of applicants, none but 
those having sound minds in sound bodies 
should be sent East. The Lower Brule party 
answer to the following names. Voice of the 
Cloud, Looking Eagle, Red Bear. Red Fish, 
Omina, Hodp'Cloud, Andrew Robert, Sag- 
yeonkle, and Wi-ca-ka-sa-ka, boys ; and Big 
Main's daughter, thegirl. The party of seven 
Omaha and Winnebago girls failed to meet 
me in Chicago. 

I am, very respectfully, your obdient serv- 
ant, 

GEO.LeRoy Brown. 
/ 
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her inspection, that the boxes baskets, books, 
chairs. lamps, vases and table, grew into 
better proportions as the weeks we\,_ 
until at the last there were some real crj 
able drawings. 

The attempts at out-of door sketchings 
were few, and by the boys only^ETA they 
were such as to make me fee/ tiki the 
sketchers would learn to love itAvelRenough 
to make it a life long studyArt? theV have 
opportunity to take it up./ Of cdsr'se you 
are familiar with-their original drawings and 
paintings, and ^e with me. that_they es- 
pecially need to acquire some sense of pro- 
portion. Ifthevcan he taught that, with, 
the right use of the horizontal and vertical-. 
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that they should draw independently, and 
then their own individuality will come into 
their work and make it interesting ; exceed- 
ingly so, if after gaining some skill they 
should visit their own homes and take with 
them representations of objects here and / 
bring back pictures of Indian life there. { 
Hampton has had a warm place in my heart 
for many years, but my Summer work has 
given me a new interest in the great Institu- 
tion and I very much desire that some per- 
manent arrangements should be made to add 
the studv of drawing to the manv advantages 
already afforded the students. At the Mon- 
day evening class, which was held for the 
benefit of those who could not go in the day, 
I notice that several of the colored students 
showed an interest and capacity for drawing 
which might be cultivated to advantage. 
One of the most prominent artists in Pro- 
vidence, R. I. (Mr. Bannister) is a cokired 
man, and we know that Edmonia L'wiswon 
a name and place for herself in BoSton by 
her skilful modeling. However I suppose 
that their special share of the Fine Arts is 
more likely to come under the head of n^u- 
sic. I trust that the next structure to be 
erected on theSchooIgroundswill.be either 
parate building for the Art-students, or an 
v.r on the north side of Academic Hall, 
with accommodations for decorative and- 
mechanical, as well as Fine Art work, -where 
objects could be left where they were placed-- 
until the studies were finished, and wheife 
the seats could he moved at will. The Indmn 
Assembly Room was much the best in the. ' 
building for my class on account of the size, 
and the windows being high and on the 
side of the seats. But it has a western ex- 
posure and with a class of 35 or 40, and station- 
ary seats it was nearly impossible to keep all 
the heads and the papers out of the range of 
the afternoon sun . In the evening the light 
was very poor for drawing ancTin tertn time 
that room is in constant use for otho/ pur- 
poses I was told. Iam hoping that some 
; who is looking for a good investment 
for surplus funds, will be glad to be identified 
with the first Art Rooms at Hampton. It 
was interesting to notice the particular bent 
of individual members of my class. Some of 
them. I am confident with proper training, 
would make good architects, and others 
would inevitably turn to landscapes or figure 




or some decorative work. I met 
lately at Manchester, a gentleman from Mil- 
waukiewhohad traveled through the Indian 
Territory and noted the marks of civilization 
there. Vou must have observed the same 
hopeful signs in your recent journey. Some 
of the most promising members of the Draw- 
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vledgc of building construction 
and the ability to draw plans for ordinary 
houses be of great value to the mechanics 
you are educating? That is not all. Why 
should not these Indians learn to make de- 
signs for a variety of things. We know that 
the demands for originality in different di- 
rections are multiplying constantly. Why 
should not some of these avenuts to profit- 
able employment be open to them as well as 
to us, and I believe that some of these would 
work better in theselines than in more active 
occupations. The practice of drawing freely 
from natural objects is the best preparation 
for all such work. The Indians love color 
and soon learn to use it skilfully. I hope they 
will have the chance to do so. With best 
wishes that all your efforts to benefit these 
long neglected, or mismanaged races maybe 
crowned with success, I am, very cordjally 
yours. 

Sarah Eden Smith 



The "work students," as this class of pupils 
are called, who work all day and attend the 
ght class, enter into . the following agrec- 
ent with the school :— 
The student, on his ( or her ) part agrees to 
ork steadily at the 
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it became, in 1610. one of the settlements of 
the colony, and was " a kind of Cape of Good 
Hope to the colonists who called here on 
their expeditions up the York, Rappahan- 
nock, Potomac, and Nansemond R' 



Hampton's Industrial System. 

The Hampton Institute, as is known to its 
friends, has been an industrial school from 
the beginning. All students are required, as 
a matter of training and discipline, to earn 
about half their board at some industry, even 
though they may have the means to pay the 
whole in cash, which is, however, rarely the 
case, and even though, as was sometimes the 
case in the early days of the school, when 
farming was the only industry, their labor 
was sometimes paid for at a loss to the school 

Within a few years, however, thegenerou: 
gilts of five friends of industrial educatior 
have enabled the school not only to supply ; 
variety of industries to the students in lh< 
regular course, but to take a Hew departure 
by which its advantages are brought withir 
reach of a class hitherto unable to comply 
with its easy terms of admission. St 
count of the new method, which pi 
important results, may be of interest. 

The different Industries which these friends 
have enabled Gen. Armstrong to establish 
are :— 

1. "The Huntington Industrial Works, 
comprising a large, substantial brick bnilding 
of two stories, with tower, together with a 
complete outfit ol the best machinery for va- 
rious kinds of wood-working, including a 
saw-mill, with a capacity of three million feet 
per annum, a turning lathe, with planing, 
molding, and mortising machines, band-saws, 
etc., the gift of Mr. C. P. Huntington, of 
New York. 

2. The "Stone Memorial." a brick building 
of three stories, with three large, well light- 
ed and ventilated rooms on each floor, in 
which are located the steam printing-press 
and bindery, the sewing and tailoring.depart- 
ment. knitting factory, with room for other 
industries for girls, when the school is suppli- 
ed with the means to put them in operation, 
This building was given by Mrs. Valeria Stone 
of Boston. 

3. The "Wolfe Buildings, chiefly.intended 



for work-shops for the Indian students, but 
also affording employment to several colored 
boys, comprise one two story brick building, 
in which are the shoe, harness, and tin shops, 
now all busily employed on contracts _ from 
the government for its Indian Agencies, a 
one-story brick wheelwright and blacksmith 
shop, and a long wooden carpenter's shop. 
These are the gift of Miss Catharine Wolfe, 
of New York. 

4. The "Hemenway Farm," about five miles 
from Hampton, containing, with an addition, 
purchased with the legacy of Lydia Maria 
Child and the gift of another Boston lady.a- 
bout six hundred acres of the best land 
the peninsula. 

5. The"Pierce Machine Shop, another sub- 
stantial two-story brick building, just com- 
pleted, and awaiting its outfit, which, when 
fitted up, will enable the school .lot only to 
repair its own machinery, but also to do much 
heavy work for the neighboring towns, which 
now has to be sent to Norfolk. This build- 
ing is the gift of Mr. Moses Pierce, of Nor- 
vfich, Connecticut. 

. The school, with the advantages afforded 



cate branches of the trade 
for two years : to obey all school regulations: 
to leave his earnings, less what is necessary 
to pay hishoard and clothes, on deposit, with 
the treasurer, as a fu nd for t he ordinary school 
expenses when he enters the regular course. 
He also agrees to be punctual in his attend- 
ance on the night school, and. in case of non- 
fulfillment of this agreement on his part, to 
forfeit a certain proportion of his earnings. 
The school, on its part, agrees to furnish the 
student with regular employment at one of 
its industries at full rate of wages, and give 
him the opportunity of attending agood night 
school free of charge, except for books, etc.. 
where he will be fitted, if capable, to pass the 
examination for one of the classes of the re- 
gular course. 

The total enrollment of the Hampton 
School for the term of 1882-83 was 582. Of this 
number, 295 (including 21 Indians ) were in 
the regular course, 89 were in the Indian class- 
es, and the rest. 198 in number 65 of whom 
were girls, composed this class of "work stu- 
dents." working all day and attending night 
school. Nearly two hundred earnest young 
men and women, longing for an education, 
but hitherto unable to pay for it, are thus 
afforded a chan-e to earn it f or themselves. 
Most of these "work students' ' will enter the 
Junior, and some of them the Middle class 
of the regular course next term. Their places 
will be supplied by new applicants for these 
rare opportunities, of whomtrlere were more 
last year than could be received. The work 
students of last year, with the earnings they 
have saved, and what they can earn on their 
regular work days during term time and the 
three and ahalf months of vacation, will now 
be able to complete the full couise of study, 
and graduate free, or nearly so, from debt, and 
with the proud satisfaction that they have 
earned their diplomas by their own hard 
work of hands and hcatl. 

The night school at Hampton is a separate 
department, having its own teachers and 
methods, and. though seldom seen by visit- 
is one of the most important and inter- 
ng features at the Institute. Of its eight 
teachers for the last term, six were Hampton 
graduates, and two were experienced teach- 
ers from the North. 

No one can visit these night classes, and 
look into the earnest faces of these students 
who. after a hard day's work in the shops or 
in the field, come here to spend their evenings 
in, what is to many of them, the still harder 
work of study, without a genuine admiration 
for their perseverance and pluck, which 
promises well for their future usefulness, a 
is full of inspiration and hope for the race. 

The "Hemenway Farm," which is too far 
from Hampton forits work students to attend 
the night school there, maintains one of its 
own, which is taught by Mrs. Charles H. Vani- 
son, the housekeeker, and wife of the mana- 
ger of the farm, both of whom are Hampton 
graduates. This fine farm is admirably man- 
aged, and with its cultivated fields, neatly 
kept fences, roads and bridges, and its super- 
ior stock of all kinds, with its quaint, old 
fashioned farm-house and smooth lawn along 
the banks of little Back River, is full of inter- 
est to the visitor. The contrast it presents to 
the other farms of the peninsula is marked 
and suggestive. 

There is no more important work in the 
South, or indeed anywhere, th^n that which 
transforms ignorant men and women, who 
otherwise would swell the numbers of "the 
dangerous classes," into useful, respectable, 
and influential members of the community in 
which they live. This is the work which 
Hampton is now doing for her work students. 
Such schools should be mnltiplied all over 
the South, that thousands, instead of hun- 
dreds, may e'njoy t4fcir benefits. 

J. F. B. M. 

I, CArittla* Rtei'trr. 
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thin its once hallowed 
ts. The church in which our forefathers 
hipped stabled the horse and stalled the 
THe very tombof the tlcad. sacred in all 
lands, became a slaughter ground of the 
butcher and an arena for pugilistic contests." 
Passing by the graveyard where lies buried 
"John Neville. Vice Admiral of her Majes- 
ty's fleet in the West Indies, who tiied in 
1667." I came out on the old Yorktown road, 
along which passed, on the night of the 9th 
of June. 1861. a regiment of Durvea's Zou- 
aves, followed by the Third New York Vol- 
nteers. under the command of Gen. Butler, 
fith the purpose of capturing the Confeder- 
te posts of Big and Little Bethel. 
Stopping at one of the little cabins that 
d. I accosted the 
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by these complete establishments, is now a- 
ble not only to provide ample work for the 
students in the regular course, but also to of- 
fer to young men and women without other 
means than willing hands and an earnest de- 
sire for an education an opportunity to ac- 
quire it by their own efforts, and at the same 
time to learn a valuable trade that will always 
be a means of obtaining a livelihood. 

When it is considered that the schools 
which the Hampton graduates go out to teach 
are in session but from three to five months 
in the year, the value of this industrial train- 
ing, aside from the rare opportuniiy it affords 
of earning an education, can hardly be over- 
estimated. 



liddle-agcrt colored man that stood in the 
oorwav, and asked him how many acres of 
ind he owned around his little cabin. He 
lid he owned six and rented two. Did he 
ork for others? I asked. No. he hadn't 
one a stroke of work outside his own land 
>r ten years. "How many children hive 

ou ? Six boys." " Have they had any 

:hooling?" " No ; they don't seem to care 
"Die probabilities are 
n no chance, and had 
long as he could on 
s a representative of a 
lis part of the country, 
who have enough land to help them to eke 
out a poor -existence. They are not ambi- 
tious for more land. They sell what they can 
and waste it in drink, and during the winter 
live on almost nothing. Occasionally they 
will get a mess of fish, and when they come 
to straits they borrow of a neighbor, with 
the promise of repaying it with rents in the 
spring. For weeks they go without meat. 
One man told me he had only one meal a 
day, and that of hoe cake. Even during the 
harvest lime one will see the men coming 
into the little grocery, from the fields around, 
tubuy a penny's worth of crackers out of 
which to make their noon-day meal. 

Of quite another class was the intelligent 
looking colored man with whom I held my 
next conversation. He had his carpenter's 
tools in his hands ; said he had all the work 
he could do; had a comfortable two-story 
house and fifteen acres of land ; his boy was 
in a store in Hampton, and was expecting to 
go to school at the Institute in the fall. He 
iad learned his trade before the war, and 
was getting good wages. The next man. at 
whose house I stopped, was renting of the 
Old Dominion Land Company ; found it 
pretty hard to get along; couldn't get hold 
' iny land around there. He handed me 
bscription paper for a new church, and 
said they had a minister from the north. 

I passed many points of historic interest. 
I was told that a fork in the road was the 
spot where the Union soldiers from Hamp- 
ton, meeting the column of our own troops 
coming from Newport News, mistook them 
for enemies, fired and killed twenty-nine men 
before the mistake was discovered./ A little 
beyond, across a bridge, was Little Bethel, 
where the Confederates, hearing the firing, 
retreated up the road to Big Bethel. At the 
latter place now stands a peaceful-looking 
Baptist Church, surroundtd by the mounds 
which tell of one of the first encounters of 
the war, where Major Northrop and a hun- 
dred Union soldiers fell. 

I found, by inquiring, that I was not far 
from the house of a colored teacher, who, 
for many years, had done good service to his 
people, and had sent many pupils to Hamp- 
ton—among others his own daughter. After 
a ride of two miles on a cross-road through 
the woodsi I came npon a well-cultivated 
farm and a comfortable-looking two-story 
house. As I rode up to the place an intel- 
ligent-looking colored man came forward to 
meet me. He invited me to come into the 
house, and showed me his library of well- 
thumbed books, the Bible and Pilgrim s 
Progress having received the most atten- 
tion. He said that he had been a soldier in 
the war, had gone down to Texas, and after 
they were mustered out he and a comrade 
had bought forty acres of land with the 
money they had remaining when they were 
paid off. They had never divided their 
land but worked it together. I asked him if 
he did not fear t^at they might have some 
trouble when they came to make a division 
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A Horse-back Trip through the 
Peninsula. 

BY REV. H. B. FRISSELL. 

Having gained some knowledge of the 
country on the other side of the York and 
of the James, it seemed that I ought to 
know some of the places nearer home, and I 
determined to investigate the Peninsula. 
So one morning I mounted my horse at an 
early hour, and started on my trip. I passed 
over the long bridge, which during the last 
war separated the Union ftom the rebel 
forces for some time, into the old town of 
Hampton, whose Indian jiame was Kichotan 
or Kecoughtan. Old Point Comfort was 

probably trie first place that Captain Smith He said that they never had had any trouble 
and his company touched after entering the and he reckoned they never would. I asked 



Capes, and we are told that, while they were 
exploring with the purpose of finding a suit- 
able place to settle, they were visited by five 
of the natives of Kichotan on the present 
site of Hampton. Bishop Meade says that 



him about his church and his school 
said that the old people didn't change much, 



An hour more of riding brought me to 
Warwick Court House, a little hamlet sur- 
rounded with woods, having the usual row 
of brick buildings which we find in such 
places, consisting of Court House. Clerk's 
Office and Jail. There was no public house 
in the place, except as the storekeeper of- 
fered accommodations to passers-bv. It is 
evident that the people of this part of the 
country have/never believed in congregating 
together in townsand villages. We read, in 
the early^liistor)- of Virginia, of manv at- 
tempts roadc to bring the people together, 
but it never seems to have succeeded. The 
inhabitants of this section preferred to live 
apart, and Lord Culpepper's Cohabitation 
Act had little effect. A tract was issued at 
one time by the dissenting clergymen, called 
"A Persuasive to Towns and Cohabitation." 
but all efforts seem to have b»en of little 
avail.' The Court Houses of Virginia are. 
as they always have been, merely places for 
the monthly gatherings of the people, where 
they come together to transact business and. 
meet one another socially. 1 found that the 
Clerk of the County Court of Warwick 
lived several miles out of town, and only 
came in on certain days in the month. On 
Court days these little hamlets are crowded. 
Horses are traded and bargains for land are 
made. Servants and employers ride from 
the plantations, where they have worked 
together all the year, to renew rheir bargains 
for the ensuing year, considering a contract 
made on the farm of little account, but when 
marie at the Court House as binding on both 
parties. Here the teachers of the county 
pay from the County 
Treasurer, amr-rC one happen 
Court Hi 
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The storekeeper of Warwick came out 
greet me as I rode up, invited me to d 
mount, and come into his store. When 
mentioned dinner he asked me to jump 
the counter of his store, which I proceeded 
to do. as this seemed the only public en^ 
trance into the dining-room. I was 

stately colored 
told me. with evident pride, that 
belonged 

" <gy' 

wants, and upon my asking for milk, ran out 
and brought some in a pail, from which he 
proceeded to fill my glass, spilling a quantity 
upon the floor, much to the disgust of the 
colored woman, who remarked, " I should 
ought to have some dignity." Our 
friend, the storekeeper, was reported to be 
worth $50,000. He said he had come out of 
the war without a cent. He didn't speak 
very well of the colored people of the com- 
munity, but evidently made a good deal of 
money out of them. 

After dinner I went out to see the jail, 
which I found in a miserable condition, and 
so insecure that it had been found necessary 
to remove its occupants to the Hampton 
jail. ' 

I visited the Clerk's office, whose records 
extend back to 1642. Here is an extract 
from an old will among the records, to be 
found in Bishop Meade's book : " In the 
name of God. Amen : I, Garrett Corbett.of 
the County of Warwick, being now sick and 
weake, but of sound and perfect memory, 
and knowing not how soon it may be the 
pleasure of Almighty God to release mee 
out ol this transitory world, do hereby make 
my last will and testament. 

" First, and principally. I most humbly re- , 
commend my soule into the protection and / 
conservation of my blessed and preciou/ 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ, with full and whole 
trust in Him, by his utter death and passion 
to receive salvation." 1 

I spent part of the afternoon with the 
former owner of most of the country about 
the Court House. He had sold it piece 
by piece nntil he held only about twenty 
acres around his house. He told me of the 
plantation life in this part of the country ; 
said that thev raised little but slaves and\j 
corn to feed them. He said there were few , 
of the plantations where they got much work 
out of their slaves. He said the war found 
most of these planters running behind hand 
every year. He spoke much of a colored 
man ■ in the place, most of whose sons and 
daughters had been at Hampton Institute. 
He was a free man before the war. and by 
his upright life had won the respect pi afl 
that community. " He could always borrow 
all the money he wanted before thiwar, f;>r 
he was sure pay," was the testimony given 
as to the man s honesty. No wedding was 
considered complete without the presence 
of his wife. His children, most of them 
Hampton graduates, had been the colored 
teachers in that part of the country, and One 
of them was carrying on a very/Successful 
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. Cl would He spoke hopefully of the lumber trade. One of the daughters had 
voung; said they were most of them learning gone north to attend one of the summer 
to read, and were improving in morals. schools for the instruction of teachers. 




When the extreme heat of the day had 
passed I mounted mv horse and rode out to 
the farm of this colored man, of whom I had 
heard such great reports. The house was 
far back from the road, and it was about the 
most comfortable-looking place that I had 
seen duriug the day. The house was an old 
one, but very well preserved, surrounded 
with fine large trees. When the white- 
haired owner of the place found that I was 
from Hampton, he made me quite certain 
that I was welcome. My horse was stabled, 
and, while the wife was getting supper, he 
and I sat under one of the old trees and 
talked. He told me the story of his life, and 
the wonderful changes that had come over 
all his people thereabouts. He was a 
preacher, and had a church further up the 
Country, where he went on the Sabbath, 
while fie still carried on his farm. I have 
read of a minister who was accustomed to 
borrow a ten dollar bill of one of his parish- 
ioners of a Saturday evening, so that he 
might have it in his pocket when he went 
into the pulpit on Sunday morning. He 
said he could preach more boldly when he 
had some money with him. One trouble 
with the colored preachers of the South, and 
perhaps of some other preachers, is. that 
they stand in fear of their congregations. 
In many of these churqhes there are elec- 
tions for minister every year, and the preacher 
must have walked very carefully and spoken 
very quietly not to have offended some mem- 
ber of his congregation, who is glad to make 
his power felt in the casting of his vote. 
Thus, in many cases, these preachers resem- 
ble Aaron more than Moses. They are 
rather led by their people than the leaders 
of them. They hold up the golden calf 
more than the ten commandments. But a 
preacher who owns a farm like the one on 
which I was looking as I sat out under the 
trees, is quite likelyto have a mind of his 
own. 

Bef(*fe we had had a chance to finish our 
conversation we were summoned in to sup- 
per. As I sat down to trie table, covered 
with a snow white cloth, and ate of the 
broiled chicken, the light biscuit, and deli- 
cious honey, I felt very hopeful of the future 
of the colored race. My host pressed me to 
spend the night, and, as I glanced at the 
comfortable-looking bed. I felt very serious 
doubts as to whether any such awaited me 
in Yorktown. but as the evening was beauti- 
ful, and there was a full moon. I concluded 
to press on. I will tell you at another time 
how I fared. 



Warren Logan, teacher; Hampton Inst. I and will avoid, so long as possible, any pub- 
Miss Rosa Mas&n, Matron and teacher ; lie expression of displeasure toward any one 
Hampton Institute. . j of them. The habit of calling out the name 

Miss Adella Hunt, teacher of Normal j of a pupil whenever the infringement of a 
Clashes and Principal of Model School; At- | "rule" is noticed (the 'checking" system) 
lanta. Ga. j should noCbe practiced. Theoffcndershould 

— Addie Wallace, teacher in Model be quietlv notified, as he passes out at the 



School; Hampton Institute. 

Mr. H. Clay Ferguson. " 
Hampton Institute. 

Mrs. Fanny N.Washingtt 
Hampton- Institute. 
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The farm has been held back somewhat by 
the drouth and other causes. Now that we 
have been able to add a farm manager, this 
industry will be made still more valuable. 

wind-mill: 

gh Dr. A. G. Haygood. Gen. Agent 
' lohn F. Slater Fund," we have a 
hich will supply ;ill the buildings 



Letter from Tuskegee. 

i Normal School, Tuskegee, Ala. / 
October 18, 1883. ( 

Editor Southern Workman ;— 

Our third session began September 1st. 
The attendance is larger than ever. 
The students represent a much larger area 
of the State, and are of a much better quality 

* than at any time since the organization of 
the School. 

boarding department. 
For the Frst time, the students now board 
on the School grounds. The girls are rea- 
sonably well cared for in Porter Hall ; the 
boys are in temporary quarters. To start a 
Boarding Department, with almost no money, 
has been indeed "making bricks without 
straw ;" and, had not some of us been at 
Hampton in its childhood, and experienced 
eating with no -table-cloth, drinking corn 
coffee from yellow bowls, seeing wheat bread 
but once a week, and sleeping in tents, we 
doubt if our faith would have brought us 
through thus far. Our students are manly, 
and endure privations and inconveniences in 
a good spirit. The girls have made the 
sheets and the bed-ticks, and the boys some 
of the furniture. We hope that most of the 

.days that "try men's souls," and women's, 
too, are over ; yet we do have much anxiety 
about the boys standing the winter in their 
present poor quarters with the few blankets 
we are able to give them. However, the ad- 
vantage of having the students together 
counteracts, in a great measure, the disad- 
vantages under which we labor. 

LABOR. ' 

The spirit of labor is growing, and there 
is not a student on the place who does not 
work out some part of his expenses. A few 
work out all, and others as much as half of 
their expenses. The girls do the washing, 
ironing and mending for the boys. 

. CORPS OK TEACHERS. 

The increased appropriation from the 
State has enabled us to increase our teaching 
force. The following compose the Faculty, 
and it is the most satisfactory we have had : 

B. T. Washington, Principal and teacher; 
Hampton Institute. 

Miss O. A. Davidson, Assistant Principal 
and teacher; Hampton Institute and Fram- 
ingham. 

' Mr. R. S. Parrot, Music teacher; Wash- 
ington High School. 

M. J. Maddox, teacher Worcester Acade- 



of the 
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with water, 

-4 PRINTING PRESS. 
We are indebted to the thoughtfulness of 
General Marshall, and the kind interest of 
Miss Abby W. May of Boston, for a printing 
press and outfit which is now on its way. 
Several of the boys are anxiously awaiting 
itsarrival in order to try their hi " 



ing. 
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BRICK-V^ARD. 
We have burned one kiln of bricks, and an- 
other will be ready to burn next week. The 
students do all the work at the yard except 
what is done by two outside hands. 

CARPENTER'S .SHOP. 
We need very much the necessary tools to 
begin a carpenter's shop. Much money is 
paid to outsiders for carpentering that should 
go to the students. Several of the students 
are anxious to learn the trade. Our plan is 
to produce on the place, as nearlyas possible, 
everything consumed. 

REPORT 

We have now in press a Report show- 
ing the receipts and disbursements of 
theSchool since its organization [illy 4. 1881, 
to September 30th.. Hereafter, this Report 
wilUppcar annually. By this Report it will 
be seen that the receipts from ail sources, for 
the two sessions, have been Sn.659.69. The 
greater part of this amount was given for the 
erection of Porter Hall which, we are glad 
'"■"friends, is completed without 
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thcir mandates, for these institutions— the 
family, society, the State, the Church— are 
all for his protection and welfare. Mucb/of 
thishecanbe led to see. His passions, 4p- 
petites and desires must be subdued by him- 
self—brought into willing obedience to the 
principles involved in these institutions. 
He sees how it is in accordance with man's 
nature to be able to cultivate or subdue hab- 
its, tastes, and desires. When he has learned 
to renounce himself, he is on the road to the 
highest culture. The highest standard of 
school government is self government. 
Teach the pupil to control and govern him- 
self.-SuPT. E. H. Long, St. Louis. 



OUR GREAT NEED. 

Our great and pressing need is another 
large and substantial building. The quar- 
ters occupied by the boys are crowded, and 
the young men are so exposed to the weather 
that it is impossible for them to keep com- 
fortable enough to study to advantage ; be- 
sides, the students need to be taught as much 
as other things, habits of order, cleanliness, 
and -neatness ; and this it is hard to do the 
way they are now situated. The young 
say that they will make the bricks 
they want is the money with wf 
the building up. The faithfulness With 
which they now work in the yard testifies 
that they will keep their promise. A build- 
ing such as we need will cost $10,000. a 
part of this amount has been secured. 

Miss Davidson is going to spend Novem- 
ber in Boston and vicinity, soliciting dona- 
tions for the building, and if our friends aid 
us in the future, as they have in the past, we 
feel sure that we shall not be long in proving 



kindness can abide togeth* 
prompts one to enforce nccessa 
ments. without inflicting- physic 
wounding the feflings. if possible. The dis- 
obedience of the child is not an offence 
against the teacher, hence punishment can- 
not be given in the spirit of retribution. The 
teacher manifests a desire and puts forth an 
effort, to assist those who need assistance, 
Under such conditions, when repeated care- 
lessness, or willful disobedience is manifested 
by a pupil, and he has been quietly notified 
by the teacher to remain after the rest have 
retired from the room, the pupil is in the po 
sition necessary for the beginning of real re 
form ; for he feels hound to. and will ac 
knowledge the teacher's kindness, her inter 
est in his welfare and her desire to aid hirr 
in his efforts to do well. He is easily led to 
a. free acknowledgment of his wrong, and 
to a promise to try to do right. I have em- 
phasized the word "try," because f know 
from experience that many failures have been 
caused by exacting a positive promise of 
obedience ; for when the promise is broken, 
the scl f-respect is weakened. Every other 
method should be exhausted before resort- 
ing to any method that tends to destroy the 
pupil's self-respect. Success in sccuringfrom 
the pupil an honest recognition of wrong- 
doing and the promise to make an effort 
toward right-doing, places him upon the 
road that leads. if pursued, to the "atLainment 
of perfect manhood." Freedom of action 
must be the leadin ; principle in discipline, 
and must be secured through an interest in 
the school-work, a natural desire to do right, 
persuasion and reason. Freedom is not ca- 
price, but a willing conformity to "necessary 
require men's. 

Authority is sometimes necessary, and 
must be used when occasion requires. With- 
out authority.anarchy might prevail, and re- 
spect for others and for self would be vio- 
lated. There must not be a constant parade 
of authority. Authority .must be used only 
when necessary, for the end of school gov- 
ernment should be self-government. 
The teacher should not assume the position 
ust be obeyed because of h' 



lines of Chemistry: — 
by N. B. Webster, A. M 
Maynanf, Publishers, X 



that their gifts have been well bestowed. 

B. T. Washington, 



Outline of Method of .School Disci- 
pline. 

The following outline of method may as- 
sist in the practical application of the true 
principles of true school government. The 
pupil should be told what is expected of him, 
and. as far as posible, the reasons for requir- 
ing such actions should be given. The na- 
ture of the reasons given, and the frequency 
of the repetition, must depend upon the age 
and intelligence of the pupil. But one point 
in discipline should be taken up at a time, 
and when fair progress has been made in the 
first, another, and then another can be pre- 
sented, until the formal side of discipline has 
been completed. Pupils should not only be 
told what is desired of them, but, after the 
explanation has been given, they should be 
allowed to exercise what appears to be their 
judgment, and to express their willingness 
to comply, by answering the questions : 
" How many think this would be the better 
way?" "How many will try to do this?" 
Of course, the answer is always given in favor 
of your request, but the child feels a personal 
responsibility when treated in this way. 
Good will and voluntary action are secured ; 
the majority is withUje teacher. Watchful- 
ness, care, and well defined plans of action, 
will secure the rest. By her conduct, the 
teacher must show her pupils that she has 
an interest in their welfare ; that her own 
personal comfort can be sacrificed for their, 
good ; that she has respect for their feelings 



nd J^Jj a J authority, but rather the position of a friend 
" ,t whose duty is to direct the pupil in his con- 
duct and to aid him in his efforts. Earnest- 
ness, patience, care, and labor are required. 
If we ignore these, how great the offence 
when we consider that ours is the work of 
moulding the characters of beings created in 
the image of God ! 

The motives presented to pupils for their 
action or conduct should be such as will be 
of the highest value in after life. No purely 
selfish motive should ever be given. When- 
ever self-interest is involved, the interest of 
others shonld be coupled wiUf it. Special 
incentives, such as the head of the class, 
merits, premiums, high rank, etc., may be 
proper within certain limits, but they are 
not the best and highest motives, and should 
be dispensed with as much as possible. With 
strong teachers such means are not necessary. 
Respect for self, and the thought of the right 
and the just should ever be present. The 
desire to please, when the teacher can gain 
the love and respect of the child, is a strong 
incentive with young children. The Golden 
Rule is wonderfully potent, and should ever 
be presented when the rights of others are 
involvej. A child can very easily be taught 
toe influence of discipline upon his charac- 
ter. Punctuality, regularity, attention, and 
conformity to necessary requirements, culti- 
vate the power of the will. A pupil ten or 
twelve years of age can readily see that 
without the power to say to himself, *' I will 
do this, I will abstain from that," he never 
will accomplish anything in life. Without 
will power he never can be a successful man, 
much less a moral man. In a more advanced 
age, the pupil can see that the greatest of all 
is mastery of self. He must conquer self, that 
he may be free. Though he not be able to 
grasp, through the intellect, the necessity of 
the external conditions that seem to limit 
his action, he can be led to receive this on 
faith until thfi"eime when the mature intellect 
may be able to grasp the highest truth* His 
attention should be called to the fact he is 
surrounded by institutions created for the 
protection and welfare of the individual ; 
that these exist from the very nature of man, 
and are necessary. It is his duty to obey 
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A Devoted Indian Missionary Dead. 

Dr. Stephen R. Riggs, for forty-six years a 
devoted and successful missionary among the 
Sioux (Dakota, ) Indians, has closed his la- 
bor and entered into his rest. He died at 
Beloit, Wisconsin, Aug. 24th, in the 72nd 
year of his age. He was an ardent friend of 
the Indian. His heart was set upon mis- 
sionary work among them from the com- 
mencement of his education. At its close, 
he voljnteered his services to the American 
Board as a missionary to the Sioux. He re- 
ceived his appointment, and entered upon 
his work about the beginning of the year 
1837. When he began his work, the Sioux 
could scarcely be said to have a written lan- 
guage at all. At its close, their language 
was better reduced and more perfect than 
that of any other of the Indian tribes; and 
this principally through his personal labors. 
But the great work of Dr. Riggs, and'that 
for which his name will be held in everlast- 
ing remembrance, is the translation of the 
entire Bible into the Dakota language. £fe 
had, in this work, the assistance of a fellow 
missionary; but the oversight and the larg- 
est portion of the labor were his own. The 
great object of all missionary work is the 
conversion and salvation of perishing souls. 
At the outset of his work, there wasnqtf a 
church nor perhaps a single convert among ^ 
this benighted people. " When he laid asitffr 
his armor, he could point back to a dozen 
churches, with 900 Indian members as the • 
'fruit of his and a few co-laborers' work." 
And in the meantime, not a few, no doubi 
of his converts had preceded him to the 
church triumphant, with whom he is now 
associated in the song and blessedness of 
heaven, and realizing the promise /they 
that be wise shall shine as thi brightness 
of the firmament, and they that^turn piany 
to righteousness as the stars forever and ev- 

■ Riggs 's visit to Hampton Institute two 
years ago will be remembered with pleasure 
by teachers and students. We take this 
sketch of his life and death from the "Morn- 
ing Star, " of the Carlisle school. 
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ntial elements of the study of chem- 
istry, the latest results of modern re- 
seaich, and the experience of forty 
years teaching, in the methods and art 
of putting things, are condensed into 
the 144 pages between its covers. The 
author. Prof. N. B. Webster of Norfolk, 
Va. is a teacher of rare tact and power 
to inspire a class. The. degree of in- 
formation and interest he succeeded in 
putting into the class at Hampton In- 
stitute which had the pleasure and ben- 
efit ofhis instructions during last win- 
ter, was (surprising, considering the 
allness of the time and previous prep- 
TJhat this book is in part the 
bodiMoftt of those instructions, will 
uggest'fs clearness and adaptation to 
elementary instruction. Its condensa- 
tion deminds a teacher with a famil- 
iarity withSiissubject and a power of 
enlargment anti-illustration. Such an 
one will find it highly suggestive and 
helpful, full of ingenious devices N for 
object lessons, and vivid illustrations-, 
clear in arrangement and method ;all 
that could be wished, while it will be 
interesting and valuable to piloj into 
the hands of students for reViewF and 
permanent use as h book^crfst fen^nce. 
While it is adopted by Clark &> May- 
nard, the well known school. book pub- 
lishers, as one of their Practical Sci- 
ence series, it has been printed on the 1 
Hampton Normal School Press and its 
neatness and correctness speak for the 
ability of that office. 
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has thirty-five. Hampton has eight (I hope 
to get twenty more) and the Agency school, 
when the building is completed, can accom- 
odate fifty. I am told ; which leaves about 
nine hundred running loose in the camps. 
Could any civilized community improve very 
rapidly with such educational facilities ?Some 
of the civilized governments have found it de- 
sirable to make education compulsory. I don't 
think it would be found necessary to do so 
with the Indians; hut it is necessary to afford 



school facilities f.r the rising generation will I though their peculat 



ments and clerical service at Army head- 
quarters would enable the War Department 
to carry on the Indian business in connection 
with its present cares and duties and the ex- 
pense would be trifling as compared with that 
entailed under the present hydr.i-hcaded and 
unwieldy management. 

Punishment is swift and sure for offending 
Army Officers and the removal of the unfit or 
indolent is easily accomplished. A default- 
ing Indian Agent, has yet to be | 



not be much in advance of the present. 

It would be difficult for the government to 
be too liberal in this matter In buying land 
from the Indians, why not reserve certain por- 
tions forschool purposes ? Had the last treaty 
been ratified or should it be ratified by the 
next Congress, it will not be over a year or so 
before there will again be raised a cry for 
more Indian land and the time would.not be 
far distant before these Indians would be 
driven to the Indian Territory. As long as 
there is an "Indian Reservation" the same 
■rill be heard in the 1; 
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them forward wonderfully. Changing from and hospital at each Agency, and well paid, 
the tipi to a log house, poorly constructed. 1 honest ;igents. whose recommendations will 
and peculiarly attractive to vermin, the j be received by the Department with respect 
health of the Indian is very apt to be in- and confidence, and approver! when it-isAios- 
iured. Generally there is but one window, sible todq so. all well kmnviiig that a good. 
; and the cooking stove stands in the centri j honest, practical and fit Agent on the 
of the only room in the house : there is no j ground is better qualified to judge "of the 
chance for ventilation and the /on/? ensemble needs and requirements of his Agency and 
I is dirty and uninviting, t ine' cannot won- j Indians than any one can possibly be many 
tier that the Indian should prefer his tipi, j hundred miles away. There are' many mi- 
I with its light and neatness. It is easily | nor circumstances attending nearly even' 
ved, and the camp-fire has peculiar | issue at an agency, which do not appear in a 
written report, but which are known to the 
Agent, and may have great weight in eject- 
ing the merits of each case. An Agent 
should be trusted to drive his own team ; if 
unfit— discharged. These so-called preven- 
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When the United States Government feels 
rich enough and large hearted enough to give 
the Indian a patent foi his land as it does to 
the Swede, Scandal avian and other foreign 
races, there will be tin end to the trouble. 

If. under the impulse of an awakened con- 
science, the government should make said 
patents inalienable forever, not lor a term of 
years, but forever, it would go far toward mit- 
igating the injustice and inhumanity of the 
past and present treatment and management 
of the Indians. There can be no injustice 
"s inhuman tode-. 
and adv images 
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pressure that is now, 
arto throw open this res- 
ervation, there is brought home to every 
friend of the Indian a realization of the fact 
that the Indian's tenure of land is inadequate 
to resist the encroachments of the mass of 
hite settlers surging continually westward 
id eastward too for that matter, for the flow 
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ventilation and ample facilities for the good 
housewife to prepare their simple food. We 
cannot jump at a single leap from barbarism 
to enlightened civilization ; it is necessary 
to allow for the weakness of the undeveloped 
natures. The fondness for the dress and 
the dance is not confined to the Indian. We 
want them to throw away their gaudy colors, 
vnri-colored blankets, paints, beads, and 
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has already begun to spread from the peaks | gaily ornamented toggery, and put on nim- 
->! the Rockies toward the great valley of the sv. shoddy, ill-fitting, ill-made clothing. fur- 
Mississippi. The Indian has hardly had time h'ished by the government, and are surprised 
h his breath so rapid has 'been the 



march of development and. under the 
cumstances, it is a matter of surprise that hi 
has made as much-advancement in civiliza 
tion as he has in many cases. 

Whatever else may be deemed wise to dc 
sufficient land should be accorded them, an 
der an inalienable title, in order that the; 
may retain a foothold long enough to get root 
ed in civilized modes of living, and anipl- 
school and mechanical and agricultural train- 
ing faciltics should be freely and liberally fur- 
nished. That the Government of the United 
States has not long since done 
It is no palliation to argue thi 
may not have demanded thes 
therefore no blame can attach 
ment 
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Edward Ashley returns with 
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..lore properly to the people of the ; earnest, enthusiastic men. whose hearts are 
States for not having insisted that in the work, arc needed more than anything 
measures be adopted forthe prescr- ! else, and they should he respected and sup- 
vatfon and advancement of the Indian race. 1 pcrtedhy the government and by all good 
' Vcrc the Indians so far advanced in civil- and women. A man is elevated by the 
ion that they could comprehend fully bringing out and development of Ins good 
.ugh the advantages of education and in- qu,,l:li.-s, not by constantly twitting lorn 
idual ownership ol land to demand them about his bad ones. This is true of the 
themselves and their children, they ; dian ; the 
will 



Died: — Aug: 27th, at His home in A'b 
ingdon, Va., of consumption. Daniel 
Webster Clarke. a student of Hampton, 
a young man of amiable and Christian 
character, respected and loved by his 
I teachers and class males. 



pt. t2th, Ephraim C". Pmr- 
iate of Hampton, in the 
Oneof our most faithful 
writers is thus called from 
ntesy of duty on earth, "willing to 
depijf and be with Christ which is- far 
better" His sorrowing wifeVhas the deep 
sympathy of his Hampto - * - 



iudges from the criminal and ignorant class- 
es ? One of the laws made by the Bureau 
prohibits' polygamy and vet at one of the A- 
gencies two of the Indian judges are polyga- 
mists. I have urged for years that the United 
States laws be extended over the Indian res- 
ervations and that regular sessions of the 
United States Court be held on said reserva- 
tions If the civil arm of the government is 
as yet too weak to control the Indians the 
only sensible thing to do is to turn them over 
to the War Department, There is a falacious 
idea that has been industriously spread a- 
broad in the land that the Indians would be 
cruelly treated by the army. This is merely 
a bugbear to frighten the good people, who 
arc dissatisfied with the present management 
of the Indians, from advocating any radical 
change in the present system. _ _ 

Provision should be made for retaining in 
the service certain good men who arc now- 
Indian Agents and .who arc doing a great 
deal' of good under great disadvantages and 
discouraging opposition. -These worthy men 
are well 'known to the military' authorities 
and would undoubtedly be retained in their 
present position, if no provision was made to 
thecontrary in the transfer of the Indians to 
the War Department. No officer of the ar- 
rny covets the disagreeable task that would be 
imposed upon the army by the transfer. To 
properly manage the Indians requires a great 
amount of persevering car- firmness and 
patience on the part of those in charge, re- 
quires, in short, trained and disciplined minds 
as well as kindly and sympathetic hearts, and 
these requisites combined with experience 
among the western Indians and an intimate 
knowledge of their character, customs and 
habits mav be found among the line of offi- 
cers of trie army, who have served several 
years west of the Mississippi River. Ecor-" 
1 1 ........... I ■ in '■ interi 



. „jed but little help from t 
ment; but it is absurd to consider the Indians 
proper judges; they are grown up chilrren 
and the Government must stand in the place 
of a father and protector for them and it is 
in this light the Indians lo. k upon the 
ailing their Agent "Father" and the 
Great Father." 
am most respectfully. 
Your obedient servant. 
Gko. Leroy Brown. 



Ckow Creek Agency, D. T., i 
September 15th, iSSj. 1 
Editor of Workman : 

Left Fort Pierre. D. T„ early this A. M. 
on the' steamer Behan, and arrived at this 
agency at: P. M. The run down the river 
wis very enjoyable— the weather cool and 
pleasant; no accidents, though 
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old-fashioned race with another steamboat. 
It was moderately exciting, and the possi- 
bility of an explosion had a tendency to keep 
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eap. t-Afl this has been done at. but 
thoughtfully done. There are farmers 
; and farmers. " Agencv Farmers." are gener- 
. ally bosses of a gang of hands engaged in 
; the necessary police of the Agency. At 
! Cheyenne River Agency the Indian camps 
are scattered from forty to eighty miles from 
the Agency, and it is almost impossible 10 
cross from one camp to another without re- 
turning to the Agency. The inaccessibility 
of the camps renders the Indians independ- 
ent of the Agent's immediate supervision, 
and places him at the mercy of an ill-paid 
native police for information ; yet the Agent 
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The other boat left Pierre 
ahead of us. and remained in the lead nearly 
half way down to the Agency, where our 
boat managed to slip ahead, to the gre; " 
isfaction ol 



must certify that his Indians have perfi 
an amount of labor equal in value- 



amount of rations issued him. Unless these 
Indians at Cheyenne are credited with the 
work of transporting their rations home, 
and with the labor of masticating Texas 
folk's and the disgust of the beef, it is hard to see howyan agent can jus- 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

Makes a Cooling Drink. 
Into half a tumbler of ice water put a tea. 
poonful of Acid Phosphate : addj sugar 



Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly/ 

The number for Noveiiine-i. like its predecetbfi, is 
cxm iu.-lv iia. r. -LiiiK nnlnrtniaim: .an] instructive. 
Tin- c.|,^ravii.,:s al- i*.lnn) iia ,ns. rant as vnriial aa till' 

ariic-k.stln-v I inn.! ran- Tht.-oolon-lDl.il.- fnaHia -- 

i- at. ani.Ma i:..iii S _ . RobinKon'B contribution, "The 
\iui.ai an.l i ion, . nil \ n ill.-iv rotaj.aiiy of Boston." 
ami th -a ..n "M,i,l Momrrl.x." "Ttn- faui.l ottlie Liou 




tify himself in making the certificate referred 
to above. Should a good, honest, practical 
farmer be employed to reside with his family 
at each camp, and supervise the most of the 
Indians about him, the Indians would have 
a living sample of industry and thrift in their 
midst, and the Agent be enabled to obtain 
reliable information regarding the labi 



ot-rfer party. The most of the 
sumed in going round the " Big Bend." 
which has been computed 10 be a mile and a 
half across and forty miles around. This 
bend would make a magnificent pasture. 
One would have but a mile and a half ol 
fence to make to secure thousands of acres 
Itall lies within the Crow Creek reservation 

which just now is attracting the attention of general behavior of his Indians located 
the border settlers, who are piling up like a camps far distant. Such farmers might be 
wall around the Reservation, anxious to entrusted with a month's or quarters supply | 
break over the border. The Indians are lo- 1 of provisions, so that the Indians would not 
cated on separate claims here under certifi- be required to spend two-thirds of their time 
cates from the Department. All are farming go i„g to and from the Agency, but would 
Jn7 and common sense andthe best interests and improving ; thcir^ claimsjve ^ in kg have no excuse for not plowing, plantmg and 

of the ^^fSSSa^MStSShSL year t'hev will turn in a goodly quantity of -Some member of the farmer's family might 
^»TntO f *e», m P°^ r ^^ f m e r , ln a I ^eiitiiuothemarkcaatcliamtirlain. They conduct a day school at the camp, and the 
be transfered to the war ucuar V „ .'._." - I . ir( . lL . rrit>w j n ca rnest in their efforts to so discipline and attendance of pupils could be 
improve their homes that the Government looked after by the farmer. Such a family 
will not allow them to be driven off. Should ! should receive the most liberal compensa- 
full and adequate measures be taken to as- tion. No cheap. Jtimsy. iitfompetent, mate 
sist these Indians in their efforts at this -j///// should be tolerated. There are good 
juncture, a few years would be sufficient to Christian families, who could be induced to 
place them on a solid footing, when they | take up such 
would be able to command protection by the 
business interests of the Territory. As soon 
as- their production is commensurate with 
the production of the border settlers, it will 
be to the interest of the railroads and busi- 
ness men to so* that they are protected in 
their rights to life, liberty, and pursuit ol 

happiness and ownership of land. They ! Let them have , ■•- 1 

want oxen and breaking plows, hard wheat j living in their midst, with ample facilities 
for seed lumber and brick for houses, and , for breaking up land and building clean and [ 
an active, energetic man as agent could push [ comlortable dwellings, a first-class physician | 



j ),,■.],- Kill,.,. H.a.lani. Mrs .la. \n-tni. raia 

W rt.ava. M;u v A. in-anisnii. Captain Kauna s,, tin 
ate " an, I a laieV an.] varin.l inhecllanv, replete wUt 
lni'..rniain.n alal . a tcriainineiU. There urn 1 ,-anarn 
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present a large part of the annual appropria- 
tion madeby Congress for the support ol the 
Indians, or as the Indians consider it. to meet 
payments due them for land ceded to the Gen- 
eral Government, goes not to the Indian . but 
to pay the salaries of an army of office holders 
which is constantly changing its personel 
with the change of adminstration or the whim 
of the head of the Indian Bureau. No per- 
manent system ot management is possible un- 
der the Indian Bureau as it now exists. It has 
been patched up from time to time, but its 
pattern was faulty in inception and the soon- 
er Uncle Sam consigns it to the lumber room 
the better off he will be and the less trouble 
will he' have with his swarthy children ol the 

W "'slight extension of the supply depart- j 
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.. properly compen- 
sated and treated, and their work would be 
of the greatest value to the Indians and the i 
Government. If there are no funds for such 
purpose, /here oiigh/ lo lu\ A few practical 

advancement I 
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Thanksgiving. 
The "Good Old Times.' 



Thanks be to Him who eaves us home. 
\,id dciitns wiihin it* do.rs to come. 
\V hni' l.o iiv 'aao-- and lowly I.e. 
As in the home at Bethany. 

Thanks be to Him who sheds abroad 
Wiilini ..or hearts the love ot l.od,- 
Th, Spin! of all truth and peace. 



1 hi Spini 01 a. 1 u a. - 

Fountain of joy and holiness, 
■•When thou has thanked thy God (or 
.■very blessing sent, 
will then ren 
lament 1 



every nicssuie. sea.. 
What time will then remain f<*r 



-The halcyon (lavs are in the past, anil 
these are the (lavs of degeneracy." The same 
cry was heard 'last vear anil last century. 
The records of many hundred years bear the 
same com plaints, the same sorrowful discon- 
tent with thepresent.and the same admiration 
oi the past. One of these complaints is that 
life is Waning • that more children die ; that a 
eta'.'... ;r j.rf.n are permiLUd 1:: :1 
the full period of labor and usefulness and 
,iio i,, : , i.oml old aee. All this is 'without 



or the malice of enemies was the cause These 
were the special objects of their dread, which 
they endeavored to propitiate. They believ- 
ed in contagion. -and often exercised the most 
extreme cruelty in separating the sick from 
the well. 

'■In London, for some years previous to 100:. 
the average annual mortality was from live 
to six thousand. Then the plague appeared, 
and there were 42,042 deaths in a single year, 
of which 36.269 were from the plague. Again 
the mortality increased, and 54.265 died in 
the year 1625. 35.417 from the plague. Again, 
forty years later, in 1665. the epidemic appear- 
ed, and carried the mortality up to 07.306. of 
which 68.596 were from this single cause. 

This wretched, horrible story makes one 
seriously question whether the people of 
those times were mad beasts or human beings. 
Instead of the old times being the ■■good old 
times." there have never been any times as 
1 good as these." The world has never been 
md in as good condition as it is to-day. There 
I arc ignorance and vice enough in the world 
n. |W, but there was ten times as much in form- 
years. Those who talk .of the good old 
lies, know nothing of the story of the past. 
The earth itself has become more favorable 
to human existence Wet lands have been 
drained, swamps have given place to dry and 
arable Ileitis. European sanitary reports con- 
tain abundant pr6ofs of the evil influei 



lalio 



The records of the earlier ages were loosely 
made, and are a mixture of fact and fable, in- 
cluding what the writers thought, as well as 
what they knew to be true 

Neither V- ancients, nor the people of the 
middle ages took account of the three great 
events oSnan— his^birth, marriage and death. 
It. is only within 400 years that in any nation, 
state ortown. reliable records have been kept, 
by 'public authority, which could show the 
- day. such records 



years. 63 per cent of the mothers could 
...ite their own names. Nearly 19 per 
cent of their children died before they were 
a year old. A comparison w..s made with 1 5 

other similarly situated 

thirds of the mothers could write As often 
as 103 infants died in the mote intel- 
ligent counties. 134 died in the uneducated 
tlistricts. There was no appreciable differ- 
n the situation of the districts, except 
the difference in education. Inability to write 
one's name indicates more than ignorance 01 
chirograph,-, a lack of general knowledge, a 
lack of discipline. It represents a less and 
more uncertain supply o'the means of living, 
and in the management of family and ennn- 
ren a more frequent failure to meet the ne- 
cessities of the weakest periotl of human life. 

A recent comparison between dilferent 
countries of Ireland showed jO per cent, more 
infant mortality where -.wothirds of the moth- 
ers could not write, than when: two thirds 01 
the mothers eould read the newspapers and 
write their names.. 

In cities and country districts at the present 
I day the classes whose poor, insufficient and 
pestilential living resembles that "f the mid- 
dle a<-es suffer as their ancestors did : they 
I | V1 .. , ,,, consumption, dvsenterv.anrt fever. 
I and they drag their slender lives to early 



The 



itl of the beneli- 



artlycujti- 
ationsj-ill 
! each Rvill 



.ha 



:dthe 



, ..sent and comil-„ „ 
I progress hftracUciil methods and each 
haves larger, richer, longer life. />>» U 
. Mm/lily. 
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NINTH LESSON. 

For. lo ! (He ilnys arc hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold. 
When with the ever-circline years 
. . Comes round the tgc of irold : 
When peace shall over all the earth 



For our warm woollen clothing, ourblank- 
s. and shawls, and stockings, and mittens, 
and carpets, and everything that is matle of 
wool, wc are indebted to those kind and 
harmless creatures, sheep and lambs. 

The lamb has been for ages the type of in- 
nocence. In Eastern countries sheep arc most 
kindly cared for. and tenderly treated. The 
Eastern shepherd docs not drive his sheep, 
but leads them, carrying the feeblest lamb 
in hisarms. When the Psalmist would speak 
of God's kindness, he says: " The Lord i 



irful. 



eles 



are kept among all peopl 
to civilization. 

In London, from 160410 16S2, the births 
were 691.675. anil the burials 964,882, In the 
ten years from 1851 to i860, there, were in 
London 86 tjr«3 births-, and 610,473 deaths. 
In the former period, for every 100 births there 
were 137 burials. In the latter period, for 
every loo births there were 78 burials. 200 
years ago. the deaths in England were I in 
of the living; now the rate of death is I 



.. and other countries 
have been preserved, a- 
of things has been found 



The steam-engine, nu 
and versatile co-operator, has r.-ieasetl mm 
from a thousand exhausting labors. rob- 
ably no invention in the history of the world 
has' done so much to lift the poor toiler out 
of his killing slavery. 

I.w JU.IXlis. 
The Englishman lived in holes and caverns 
of till- earth, or built huts of sticks and brush: 
next.he built himsell a cabin of stone or h-ick. 
mud or clay : next, what we call houses, and 
day such records the houses' were successively improved and 
with any Ciaims made comfortable and healthful Iron, age to 



Sgri.ultnrc 



hephcrd : I shall not want. He maketh 
" down in green pastures. He leadcth 



tol 



e beside still waters. ' 

In Europe and America I tear they arc not 
- J — st' «— wicked 



age. 

Erasmus, the learned si 
.says of England at the beg 
century. -'The floors of tin 
lade of nothi 



id 

( the 16th 




l 4i. 



8 to 1752. the deaths 
ng, while from 1846 to 
they were 1 in 42. 



ed with rushes 



vhieh. In 



In Prussia. Silesi; 
where such statistic: 
bout the same state 
to exist. 

In Boston from 1 
were 1 in 21 of the li 
1865. in the same c._,. 
This is a wonderful change. 

Fifty years ago. the Life Insurance Compa- 
ny of Philadelphia used a table in which the 
expectation was 28 years. The life tabic of 
the United States, calculated in i860, made it 
41 years. 

CAUSF.S Of" DEATH. 

In London, from 1675 to 1757. 7 to 10 per 
cent, of the people died of small-pox. Mor- 
tality from this disease is now almost entire - 
ly banished. In the loycars from 1851 to i860, 
1 per cent in England died from this cause. 

Fevers were fearfully destructive. More 
than 15 per cent, of the deaths in London dur- 
ing.'the last quarter of the 17th century and 
the first half of the iSth century were from 
fevers, but from 1S51 to iSfjoonly 3 per cent. 

Consumption was formerly ■ much more 
common than now. It formerly caused 17 
per cent of the deaths, now from 10 to 12 per 
cent. 1 



Some diseases formerly prevalent, traceable 
to the ignorance, poverty and vicious living 
of the people, and which were fearfully de- 
structive, have disappeared from the earth. 

During all that period of the world's his- 
tory, the mortality was enormous. When 
the plague was absent, the "purples." small- 
pox, autumnal cholera or some other malady 
was at work. Diseases were then so'prevalent 
and so fatal, that what would now be regard- 
ed as very unhealthy seasons, would then, 
have been esteemed highly favorable, :and a "Tand "seventy 
received with gratitude. The seven to ten .fe^^Xy 
percent, mortality was considered as the nat-- taken mm nine 
tiral lot, and created no more alarm than a "° 
one-and-a-half to two-and-a-quarter per cent 
rate does at the present day. 

They took no pains to search out the causes 
of these pestilences. Though there were stag- 
nant poolsabout them, no underground drain 
age the gutters full of all sorts of filth, decay 
ing animal and vegetable matters choking up 
the way so that the water could not run off ; 
though their houses were unswept, and their 
inhabitants wore their clothing unwashed, 
though the air within'and without was reek- 
ingwith pestilential exhalations— yet the peo- 
ple and the rulers took no note of these 
things. They believed the wrath of heaven 



fresh, — 

some cases for 20 years, are full of lish bones 
broken victuals and other filth, impregnated 
with the' excretions of dogs, children, men, 
etc." 

Ki Hill. 

Foodsare much improved. More and bet- 
ter agriculture has i ncreascd the quantity and 
variety of our grains and vegetables, lictter 
provision (or feeding cattle in winter has in- 
creased the amount of fresh animal food 
throughout the year. 

Potatoes were unknown belore K>oo. tor 
many years after their introduction into Eu- 
rope they were luxuries eaten only by the 
rich.' In' 1633. the, law made the price of po- 
tatoes fifty cents a pound 

Thirty years later. Mullet wrote : ■■Potato- 
roots are getting to be quite common. Even 
a farmer sometimes buys them to please his 
wife." 

\ substantial diet was the exclusive privi- 
lege of the higher classes. A maid of honor 
might have roast-beef. A ploughman work- 
ed on the strength of water-gruel, for 300 
years laboring people have gradually added 
barley to their oats, then rye. then wheat. 
Improving their nutriment has improved 
their capacity for labor, and their longevity. 

Animal food has improved more than veg- 
etable ; cattle and sheep have increased in 
size Whereas a beef carcass weighed 307 
pounds, it now weighs 550. Calves weighed 50 
pounds, now 105. Sheep weighed 2b pounds 
now over 50. The weights given 
the present 



to the 

mischievous pt 
numcrous. tha 
every barnyard in 
destruction lo graii 
how to cxtcrminatv 
while the various 

have all been tried . 

many leaders the best and most harmless 
plan' I have ever usetl. as well as others n .■tu- 
nic with wonderful success, viz : 

Take a barrel that will hold water : cut a 
notch on edge of barrel on opposite sides 
I after oac head is taken out : then take a strip 
! to reach across the barrel to tit in notches; 
i make round each end so it will turn easily ; 
tlien take a second piece to go across the 
barrel flat : allow one end to rest on the edge 
I of the barrel and cut the other end two inches 
i from edge of barrel : t .::k in middle ol the 
strip bait by tacking a meat skin on 
this short end ; fill barrel with water, and 
often one-hall bushel rats can be caught in a 

""•This." writes. Dr. Polk, "is a self setting 
trap, and the best. P believe in the world. 
Any intelligent reader o! Till: C L'LTIVATOR 
ought to be able to make, or plan for some 
one else to do the work, a trap of this kind 
to nut in corn-house, cellcr or other places 
infested by rats.— The Southern Cultivator, 



Chicken Cholera Cure. 

■ promised a friend, says the Coweta 



those of 

„.„ less than the fact, 
fruits have multiplied and improved. We 
haWbundrcds of varieties of luscious apples ; 
where they had the hard, small, .our crab. 
Plums, peaches, pears and berries have all 
been multiplied and improved. 



Wages are larger, money buys bitter food, 
shelter and clothing. A good mechanic earns 
bushel of wheat in half a day. Two hun- 
s ago, it vould have 
Two hundred years a- 
go" weavers and dyers earned 17 cents a day, 
and paid 62 cents for the chcaplst shirt. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, a good 
mechanic's wages for one day, vould buy two 
pounds and a half of wheat, (r two dozen 
eggs. He could earn a pound of potatoes in 
three days, a turkey in three cr four days 
, i-i- d... Hue ond a baf. and bv wo 



(Ga I ktfaertlser, to publish 'a good receipt 
for chicken cholera in our last number, but 
it has been misplaced. We present this week 
the following which the agricultural editor 
knows personally was tried with great 
cess. It may fail when gi\ 
who are far gone with the disease : Fi 
separate the chickens \vho have shown no ■ 
signs of the disease froifi the others, and as 
a preventive, mix three or four teaspoonfuls 
of moderately strong alum water with their 
feed sav with meal, and feed them with this 
once a dav when the disease is prevailing. 
We know'of nothing better than this to pre- 
vent the attack. Never let them have ac- 
cess to slops, swill tubs, or any kind of sour 
food : ami let them have with their food 
small quantities of fresh meat, or worms such 
as are used for bait ; all their other, food 
should be drv. This will save the well ones, 
or rather prevent their being attacked by the 
disease. Their water should be fresh and 
oure The above is a preventive. 
To those already sick and droopy, give two 
three teaspoonfuls of strong alum war-- 

-I.-.,., ao.,c in SIICCCSSII 



hen in less «han a day and a ha'f, and by work 
ing six davs and a half, he conld earn coarse 
linen enough (or a shirt. » 
ty times better off to-day 

EDUCATION, 

Intelligence is among the most effective 
means of sustaining human life. 

In six counties of Englard and Wales, dur- 



least two or three days in succession, 
and mix some of the alum water with their 
food, feeding it to them twice a day. As 
soon as any chicken seems to be evidently 
past cure, put it out of the way After three 
day's use of the alum water and food, give it 
once a week until all danger is passed. 

The following is another remedy : Mix 
two eggs, and a tablespoonful of hnely pul- 
verized alum with enough (lour to make a 
thin paste and (orce the chicken, duck 
turkey to swallow a portion of the""* 
This is quite a certain remedy if 
timcl" We know of nothing better than the 
above for chicken cholera.- Th,- Southern 
Cultivator. 



_ dirty, but that 
kecpefsTi-nHt'of th 
glad to get 

and a clean sty. and then thc_. ... 
erthan some children. Nothing ptoses them 
better than to be kindly treated. \ 

;s are very intelligent. Some--pT them 
,„,c been taught many cunning/tricks, such 
as to pick out the letters of the^phahct, and 
make a word out of them 

Some years ago, I was ^ 
Conway, New Ilanipslureyiiire 
large dog came from a 1/ousc am' 
A little farther on another dog .... 
other house . and followed me. and when, a 
few minutes later, I looked behind. I round a 
large pig following me. I walked,! consider 
able distance, and they all followed. Then f 
went back to the house the last dog came from 
and asked how this happened. The man 
told me that his dog was the friend of the 
first dog that followed inc. ami his pig and dog 
were such friends that it was almost impossi- 
ble to keep them apart. . Wherever the dogs, 
went the pig wcftld follow. 

I read, some time ago. a very funny story a- 
bout a dog and pig kept on board a skip. 
They were good friends, but liked to play tjicks 
on one another. The dog had a nice ker.nel 
which the pig would try to get into -in stormy 
weather, but as it was only large enough for 
one. when the pig got in first, the dog hail to 
stay out. One dav it began storming and the 
pig' went to the kennel, but found the dog al- 
ready there. Piggie thought a little, and 
then went to the dish out of which both were 
fed and began to make a noise with his mouth 
as tin .ugh he was eating. The dog pricked 
tip his ears, came out of the kennel and ran. fur 
the dish, when piggie ran for the kennel, and 
got snugly fixed there before the dog had 
found out the trick . , 

Jit is a great pity that men treavthese crea- 
tures so cruelly in sending them' on railroad 
cars thousands of miles without food or water, 
so that manv thousands of them die on the 
way And it is a great pity that many of 
them are killed in a most cruel manner 
Wnen I was in the great slaughter-house of 
Paris France. I found that'pigs and hogs were 
always stunned by a single blow on the head 
with a long-handled, round wooden mallet, 
before they were killed, and so they died 
without knowing that they were,to be killed 
and without suffering. ■ \.f • 

And now 1 have a (cw words tcyjay about 
that very useful and good creature, though 
not very handsome, the toad. -. 

All children should know that,, toads arc 
not only entirely harmless, but are 



not only entirely uai nnc.sa. o,.v u.s. „, "(V- 

best friends. They live on, and destroy tliou- 
sand of ants, spiders, and the many bugs that 
injure our gardens. In France they are con- 
sidered so valuable in .gardens^ that they afe 
sold'at from fifteen to seventeen dollars a hun- 
dred', or fifteen to twenty-five'ccnts a pi"-'- 

The great Duke of Wellington, many iy 
ago, found a little boy crying because he 
to go away from home to school in anothrf 



L wo uld sec «h« the to - fcd^ery 

SSS&tp^filSftft^ fro- Field M.r- 
"aU™e Duke of Wellington telling b.m 
that the toad was alive and well. 

SOME QUESTIONS. 
[Others to be by teachers.) 

For what articles are we indebted tosheep 

^WhMtas the lamb been for ages . 

WhM is said about the Eastern shepherd? 
What docs the Psalmist say. — 
How are they sometimes treated in « inter 
How are they cruelly treated in slaughter 

'"what is said about pigs being clean ? 

What about their intelligent e . 
' What can you tell about the pig near Nortn 

What about the pig on the ship? 
How -ire thev criiellv treated on railroads. 
How arc thev killed in Pans? . 
What is said about toads and their value 

i tell about the Duke of WjiH 
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Horsford'sAcid Phosphate, 

A Reliable Article. 
Dr E. Cutter. Boston. Mass., says: 
found it to realize the expectations rai 
and regard it as a reliable article. 



DENTISTRY. 



.Hampton. Va. Ocl. fSSj. 
Dr T H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton and yicin.tj - that he 
has resumed the practice of his Profession 
in; Hampton. Of 
building 
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THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish. 



Potomac and Ja 
more. Washington Kiclimon. 
Richmond via the Chesapeaki 
The Hygeia is four stoi 
corfortablv furnished: has tw 
trie bells or Creighu.n s 1 Oral 
hath, including HOI SEA, and cl 
perfect system of drainage of an 
country. , , 

•\s a resort for the pleasure-! 
tourists on their way to Florida 1 
accommodations for l.ooo guests a; 
nresents inducements which ccrtainl, 

■ t»ld weather sanitarium 



irtls from Fort Monroe, at the 1 
id Hampton Roads, about 1S0 miles 
s north til Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
e splendid steamers of the Hay Line, 
inanies running dail> between Balti- 
antl Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
and Ohio Railway. 

s in heiahth. substantially built an! 
Otis' hydraulic elevators, e 
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hotel or public building 



theNorth. this h< 
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of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 

1RJ0HNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
'and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Point* Mixed and Glass cut free . 

All orders promptly attended to. 
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buslMMS. an'l lV^'iirl's s, t„ m.-rit i cunlimuSco of the 
ne. Callon 

J. W. BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F . A. Schmeli' Store. 
\; HAMPTON, VA. 
Close conDectioV^lth Olil Point Comfort ana Newport 
, News. 
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ort nr *>!<l IVrLiUli r siiui.in ■ \ ■ 

,1 enlarging and improving the ; lace within trie p. Hi 1 , Vl 

?tothoi inost perfect in all its appointments of any hotel «9-S»~^*-?4* 

i W nu',sic and dancing even' evening and all the pleasures $ 1 fer.»^r5a«"l«W wh^S'' 

IS mUSIC ano tianv-iii), The r mate of Old ... i'..??, I.. ,1„„. You can work In MM 
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of 74° 



penally adapted to that class wh. 
and cool summers of the Nortl 
tilled with picturesque scenery, • 
romantic strolls by night. Hoati 
ive and the surf bathing, wh"* 



ry evening and all the pleas: 
to be enioved. The climate of Olil 
tlubritv 'and general healthfulness, 
lown The record of the Metco- 
n vears shows an average tcmpe- 
umn: 44° in winter, and 5=° for 
and mild temperature being cs- 
ek the genial winters of the South 
The whole region roundabout is 
ring delightful drives by day and 
Mid ti-hin" are espo'iallv attract- 

nil November, is 



i'lipitAl 



unsurpassed ,n the Atlantic Seaboard. f«^«^ sn th ~ 
vousness. the delicious tome o he pure ocean a ^ brf _ 

^^^^^^^ the Hygeia. 
Fo. further information address by mail or telegraph. 

H. PHOEBUS, Pro p. 
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0tfLY_$20. 

PHILADELP 

SINGE 



Is the BEST BU„_, 
FINEST FINIShtD, 
EASIEST RUNNING 
SINGER MACHINE ever offered the public. 



A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER. 

WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE III ESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 



"IVY HOME," 

HAMPTON, VA. 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
To friends of the Hampton Normal School 
or others wishing to find a quiet, homejhk* 
ohre ud stay wh le visiting the School, or 
wefhin^ to escape the cold weather of the 
Northern wintcrV we offer inducements not 
Tound aTany other place in the vicinity. 
For terms Sc.. Address : 

Daniel F. Cock, / 
Hampton, V 



1 st— It is the easiest run 
is the most durable prcs: 
will take less to keep it 1 



e Tid— It is as strong as any press made. 3rd— It 

ath— It will do as gootl work as any press made. 5th— It 

than anv press made. -6th .Last but not least) It costs 
ban any first-class press made. 




DAMON &PEETS, 

. L. . n n,n,r CllH, 



44 Beekman 
j Street, N.Y. 

SSffin&S aro genuine bargains) will be 

imUed f roo ou application. 

w , can famI.U anything «ro» a Bodldn to 

a Cylinder Frew. 




time." JCoa-weck 



' mi : 
'..*-~ mi -- 



town^'^oiitfW rree.' v No risk" 
Capital not rciulred. We will fur. 
nine Many aio mnklnK fortune,., 
nuon n» men, »nrt l>,>yn and mrl» 
Reailer, II >■•■;. wiu.t "' 
„k,i irreat 1,11V nil tn 1 ' tline. „riEe 
. w'h. ll»njrrr 4 Co, Portland, Mai 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-and- 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 EOANOKJ 8ftTJABE. 

6_g4. Hor .'olk. Vi. 



REUTER & MALLORV, 



22 Light Street, 

par .TTTVIOrm, JVLcl., 

DEALERS IN 

bought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATEE and GAS, 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEE, 
LAED and MACHINEEY OILS, BEASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THEOTTLE VALVES, * 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
^-Send fob Pmos List. ^ 

EEUTER & MALLORT, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALIIMORE, Md 

4-83-5*1. " X/ 
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ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND PRINTERS' SUPPLIES. 

O^.T^^OC3.TJ-E FEES. 

J. FJ. DOtlMAN, 21 GERMAN StJ3alt imore, Md. 
S^^d^^S&x^ this mete&8%s?igs& 

c^'afSeNolnS School Printing P 6ffice. «|W 
Estimates made. Samples sent to any address. 



Cure Guaranteed or Money Refund 

^ QUICK-SURE-PAINLESS. 
Weideman's Golden Remedi 
Tor Corns, Bunions and Sores of All Kinds. 
By Mail " -y25«s 

Sold by H. C. WHITING, DruBgLst Hampton, Va- 
V. M. WEIDE1IAS, Nat. Soldiers Iloifle Uamr^on. V*' 

C irtThisOut liimim 
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_ „ . _ 7~T Thoy have rights who dare maintain them; we aro I A letter just received from my 

The Present Crisis. traitors to our sires, ■«„■■,. 1,,. Harrisonburg mentions that Mrs 

When a deed la cone for freedom, through the broad Smothering In their holy «.ho. Freedom snew-Ut altar . Jon( . s) g rown |ueIy o( Dayton , Ohio, but 
e»rth>.«f h l n .K_ b I el ? k ..,. ._„«,.. „„<r,™east Shall we 'make their creed our jailer ; shall we In our some years ago assistant in the Industrial 

e old propheta steal the funeral department at Hamptor [.known to a large 
familyo[Virginiansas"Mammy has recent- 



earth a aching breast 
Buna a thrill of Joy prophetic, trembling 

An -bere'cr he co.era. feel, the »ul •'">™^^»' tl " 



Tn thi^wfui' w ot mauhoCKl aa the energy sublime 
bS fuUbloaaomed on the thorn, .tern 

of Time. 

Through iho walla of hut and palace, aboota the 
WhintSlm'XlUuf'Ag.. wring, earth', system, 

liJSKt'l yet mightier man-child leaps be- 

. neath the Future's heart. 
80 the_*rll'8 triumph eendetb, with a terror and a 
a continent, the sense of comiog HI, 
i'sr ho cowers, feels his syuipa- 

ar'dro'ps'cbbuig earthward, to be drunk up 
J?cW^-ra"l» round unburied. delving lathe 
In spirit, and an Instinct bcara 
ilectrlc circle, the swift flash of 
or unconscious, yet Humanity's 
undered fibres feels the gush of 
all the rest ha™ equal 




To light up Uie martyr-fagota round the prophets of 
Sow occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient 

They°muMupw'trd .till, und onward, who would keep 

abreast of truth ; 
Lo! befote us gleam her camp fires', we ourselves mUBt 
Era. with, recojmlring^rt, | ^tf^fc „„„„. and 8teer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea. 
Nor n.timpt the Future's portal with the Past's blood- 
rusted key 7a „„ R .,„ lt L m ,ll. 



Letter from Lynchburg. 
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Some great cau-ie. God's now Messiah, off. 

e left band, and 



ly returned to the valley. Mrs. Brown says 
the West is attracting many colored people 
from the South, and it may have advantages 
for the young but it is different from what 
the older people have been accustomed to. 
and for herself she prefers old Virginia and 
is coming back to end her days among the 
friends of her youth. The Hampton teachers 
and students of his class will be sorry to hear 
that I r. Brown's son, Addison J 
amiable and promising young man isine 
icate health. t 
My sister adds -" One day last week, o 
intelligent governess, whose broad, liber; 
mind realises that much education is gathc 
cd outside of books, took the children ov 
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r, I see around her 
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Backward look across the age. and tho ts 
ThauTlle* peaks of some sunk continent, Ju 
Not an"elr U in court or market for the low f 
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Careless seems the great Avenger: history's pages but 
Ono'deaih.grapple In the darkness 'twnt old system. 
TruSforeverontlio scaffold. Wrong foreveron the 
YetVuXJifoldswaya the future, and, behind the 
Ywtthin the shadow, keeping watch above 
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dimly In the Present 



brdod. 
Sons of brntish 

drenched the 
Famished in his 

purer day, 

Sn&Tt'we _ 

children play? 
Then to side with Truth is noble 

Wretched crust. 
Ere her cause bring fame und 1 

perous to be Just; 
Then It is the brave man choose 

stands aside. 
Doubting in his abject spirit. 
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Lynchburg, Oct. 30M, iSSj. 

The thermometer standing at 80, and 
gathering a basket of ripe tomatoes from the 
garden, are a pleasant leave-taking from the 
warm weather. In the afternoon, a thunder 
storm with heav/ rain cooled the air delicious- 
ly. The forests are gorgeous now in coloring 
and in sheltered spots, dahlias, chrysan- 
themums and other autumn flowers are ra- 
diant with departing glory. As yet we have 
had no frost and the winter dothing- that 
generally seems suitable at this season is in- 
supportable now. 

Last week beheld Lynchburg absorbed in 
the Agricultural Fair which was unusually 
successful. The first day was somewhat 
cloudy, but those which followed were warm 
and pleasant, and crowds of white and col- 
ored people were on the grounds all day. 

The fruit and flower department was in 
charge of Mr. Samuel Pattcrson.va native of 
Maine, who came to Virginia in search of 
health and a mild climate thirty years agb 
and.having found both, has proved hisgrati- 
tued to the land of his adoption by doing 
much to promote fruit culture within her 
borders. 

Sam Purdy and Dan Sparling the famous 
race horses given to Capt. Daingerficld of 
Rockingham County by Jas. R. Keene of 
New York to improve the stock of Virginia 
were at the Fair, and attracted much attcn 

'"judge Fullerion of New York, recently 
employed as associate counsel to defend the 
man who killed Carey, the Phoenix Park 
assassin, made the opening add 
greatly ad 



built for the colored people by the town, in 
dependency of the school fund, to hear some 
of the recitations. There are a hundred and 
forty pupils, and Lucy Simmons, a Hampton 
graduate and highly respected teacher is the 
principal of the school. She has two assis- 
tants, one of them. Miss Brag, was partially 
educated in New Jersey and then went for 
two years to Mr. Giles Cook's school in 
Petersburg. 

~ children were much impressed with 

jrcises they witnessed in reading.arith- 

metic, history, etc., of the pupils from eight 
xtecn years old, many of whose parents 
! probably unable to read and write. 
Brag says many of herpupil: 
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Lower Brule Agency I met a goodly num- 
ber of Episcopal ministers and Indian cate- 
chists. who are gathered at that point for the 
annual convocation. I regret that I cannot 
stay over with them. These annual meetings 
must be very interesting and helpful. All 
whom I have had the pleasure of talking 
with spoke hopefully of their work and ap- 
peared specially pleased with the recent vis- 
it of Senator Dawes' Committee at their 
several Agencies. " Now " say the Indians, 
"We have men in the great Council at Wash- 
ington, who have seen us and know our 
wants." This visit will be long remembered 
by them with special pleasure. They are 
full of it now and doiit want to talk about 
any thing else. So far as I can learn the In- 
dians talked freely and sensibly with the 
Committee and every facility was given the 
Senators to form a clear and comprehensive 
judgment as to the present condition of the 
Indians and the most practicable methods of 
advancing them in civilized ways. Riding 
over the Lower Brule reservation yesterday 
I was greatly pleased to note the marked 
progress they were making in agriculture. 
Log-houses and fields of corn and oats were 
scattered along at intervals all the way up to 
Fort Hall, where two companies of the 25th 
Infantry are stationed. My Indian driver 
remarked as we drove by the Post garden. 
" Black Soldiers very good farmers." and 
froat llic results of this. year's work he had 
good grounds for making such a statement. 
Everything in the line of what they call 
" truck " at Hampton, was growing in the 
garden luxuriantly. The fact is the soil is 
very rich and productive nnd only needs 
cultivation and rain to insure very large 
crops of all roots and cereals. The two col- 
ored soldiers, who rowed me over the "great 
Muddv." said that they liked the country 
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'ishes for " Hampto 



Summer, but found the 
Winters altogether, too cold for comfort, 
enlist here ;\they prefer service in 
New Mixico. Many of them, 
> eight hun- 
dred dollars duri*/<heir term of enlistment 
and then buy land^n Kansas and other south- 
western states. Tliey look well and their 
officers speak well )pt them as dutiful and 
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ored boys. 

The "Burlesque Oriole" under cl 
"Lord Ragamuffin" afforded greater 
ment, one of its best features, being a wagon 
load of Ethiopian performers, arrayed in 
gaily striped calicoes, strumming guitars and 
singing in the most lackadaisical style in 
comic imitation of the Lynchburg Mozart 
association, a musical society composed of 
the elite of the town. 

Many of the papers for the last few days 
have contained articles on the recent de- 
cision by the Supreme Court which pro- 
nounces the Civil Rights bill unconstitution- 
al. If this decision had come ten years ago. 
it might seriously have retarded the progress 
of the colored people, but the past ten years 
have seen such a wonderful advance among 
them in education, in property and in the 
estimation of their fellow citizens, that it is 
not likely to do them any 



sloop 

I of the amount of s 
ment required to manage one 
crafts even in ordinary sailingtrim: but when 
with their immense spread of racing canvas 
and nimble crew they cross the .ine for a 
race, thev seem almost like animate beings 
striving for supremacy, so quick are they in 
their manoeuvres. 

At their annual regattas these contests are 
keenest. The crews, varying from eight to 
fourteen in number, are composed of the 
most athletic and skillful watermen and har- 
bor pilots, who enter into these contests with 
the keenest ardor. Each is experienced in 
score9 of races, and fully able, if need be. to 
command a boat, but the helmsman is usual- 
Ivsome keen eyed, clear headed veteran, con- 
versant with the tides, channel, and dodg - 



eful i 



npton boys 



1 found all but two; 
efully employed. One of the 
is sick and unable to do anything and the 
other had given up the place given him at \ 
the Agency, on the plea that the wages are 
not sufficient. I am sorry to say that I am / 
convinced that he was not justified in his / 
action. All the Hampton boys worked-y. 
faithfully with the Rev. Mr. Walker this Jj 
summer.puttingupan addition tohis church, ft 
a very neat and pretty little edifice, st^fnfing \ 
in the midst of Mr. Walker's fields! which* v 
are very well cultivated, he. himself, doing 
the work, thus teaching the race by deed as_ 
well as word. Vr. Walker is a full blood In- 
dian, a thorough practical man and an hon- 
or to his people. I had the honor of taking 
tea at his house, a comlor'able frame build- 
ing, nicely furnished and nicely kept by his 
worthy helpmate; everything evidenced the 
presence ; 
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d these i mounts' of anguish number how each gene- 
One'newVonTofthat grand Credo which In prophet 

hearts hath burned f 
Since the first man stood God-cooquered wlthhlaface 



turns not back. 



stood Ood-conqui 
heaven upturned. 
For Humanity sweep, onward: where to-day the 
On the morTow°crouches Judaa .with the silver In hlB 
Far^niTront the cross stands ready and the crackling 
WhlKh* hooting mob of yesterday In silent awe 
To gkuui up the scattered ashes Into HUtory's golden 

'Tla as easy to be heroes aa to sit the idle slave. 

• ■ J -jpon our fathers' gravea 

L make the present light 



\8 aa easy to be heroes as 10 sii lu 
f a legendary virtue carved upon o 
forshrppcrsofllghtanceatral mak 
. a crime; ,.„.„_... 



d their tl 

Turn those tracks toward Fast or Future, that 

Plymouth Bock sublime f ' 
They were men of present valor, stalwart old 
UnconvSced by aio or gibbet that all virtue w 
But^fe make their truth our falsehood, thinking that 

hath made us free, 
Hoarding It In mouldy 
spirits liee 
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eposp of nations," it s 
probable that this decision 
of a new agitation of the 
question" and being made 
politicians will result in securing for the col- 
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ored people every privilege enjoyed by then 
white compatriots under the law. 

Southern people arc curiously inconsistent 
in regard to the color prejudice, which is 
the best hope for its final abolition. For in- 
stance, about a yearago, Hon. John M. Lang- 
ston, the accomplished U. S. Minister to 
Hayti. went through Virginia, making admi- 
rable speeches in the interest of the Liberal 
party. ! Mr. Langston made no point of be- 
ing admitted to hotels, and when in Lynch- 
burg was lodged at a neat little cottage where 
a worthy colored widow entertains colored 
travelers. I called twice to see Mr. Langston 
and could but be impressed with the absu rd- 
ity of one of our Ambassadors to a foreign 
government, an elegant man every way, ac- 
customed to the society of such men as Sum- 
ner and Lincoln, being unaMe to obtain ad- 
mittance to a Virginia hoteir 

On the other hand, when Fred. Douglas 
was invited some years ago to Staunton by 
the white citizens to speak against the Ne- 
gro Exodus from the South, he was entertain- 
ed at the best hotel in the town.all the prom- 
our tender inent people called on hinr, and the leading 
,,, , - . . gentlemen of the place, ."delighted to hon- 
The fade grasp of that groat lmpulas which drove B 
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While tacking, the 
. .. transfer themselves and bags to the op- 
.sitc side with marvellous celerity. , 
Driven at such speed, the boats ar« often 
forced bodily through the turbulent billows. 



the Imat filled with water, and crew half 
vned ; but holding on with cat-like te- 
ty. they bale out. and resume the light 
most defiantly. Under such hard driving, 
the seamsof the hull open, the rigging strains, 
and after a hot race extensive repairs are re- 
quired. At the finish the racing sails are re- 
moved, until required in another contest. 
When too hard pressed, sand bagsare thrown'! -r| le y glean their fi 
overboard to lighten ship, and tradition has ■ 
it that some of the more reckless of the crews 
have jumped overboard and swam ashore 
for a like purpose. 

A regatta of these is alway 
and when a fleet of tf 



cy school house and said he 1 
to return to Hampton, but 
encourages the hope that the Brule school 
will lie a success this year, I was constrained 
to advise him to wait until next year, that 
his renewed health might be thoroughly test- 
e I. Frank Yellow Bird is married and he 
and his wife arc enguecd as assistants in the 
Agency boarding school; both are highly 
spoken at*. Zedo Rencontre is also married 
id has taken up a farm and is doing well. 



panied by a huge excursion steamer, they re- 
mind one very much of a flock of chicks out 
for an airing attended by the staid motherly 
hm.^-Harpers Weekly. 



Edward Ashley and Frank Pamani are both 
employed by the Agent, who speaks favora- 
bly of their work. Edward talks of returning 
to Hampton, but the Major is loth to spare 
him from the school, where he has proved to 
be a valuable assistant. The Indians are' 
threshing their wheat, of which they have 
ised several thousand bushels this year. 



be retained 



ght to see them mov- 
ing over the fields picking or raking up the 
scattered ears. They are beginning to under- 
. stand the value of farm produce in a market, 
pretty sight. 1 f or j t j s brought near to them and if their 
by, accom- | present worthy Agent c 



the 



Correspondence. 

Crow Creek A ferny, Aujust jrst. rSSj ■ 
Editor of Workman: — 

I arrived here last 
evening and thanks to the kind hospitality 
of Major Gasmanri-and his good wife. I feel 
happy and refreshed, ready for another 
day's ride over the prairie. Yesterday at 



supported in his good work 
they will in a few years produce more man 
they consume, but it requires an enormous 
outlay of patience and practical work on the 
part' of Agent and employes to bring about 
such a result. These people should be of the 
best material, pure, earnest and efficient. It 
.is a grand mistake to suppose that anything 
is good enough for the Indians. But I must 
close and get into the wagon which is wait/ 
ing. Will try to find time to write! to you 
from Cheyenne Agency. ? j 

With best wishes. I remain your obedient 
servant, 

Geo. Le Rov Brown. U. S. A 




Dec, 1883.] 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN, 

TWELVE PAOB MONTHLY. 

( Reduced to tigkl pages from July to October 

four months. ) 
Printed on the Normal School Steam Press 
by students trained in the office. 
S. C. ARMSTRONG, I 
H. W. LUDLOW, f , 



Mrs. M. F. Armstrong, 
Mr. W. N. Armstrong. 
Mrs. Orra Langhorne, 

Terms: 



Regular 
Contributors 

ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 

Specimen copies Bent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
•hould be sent by checks, Post office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; give name 
In full, and name of Ppst office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

A limited number of advertisements inserted 
at following rates : \ 



SPACE . 



1 00 I 2 75 

3 75 7 50 

5 00 13 50 

9 00 I 23 00 



1.] 1 year. 



5 00 » 00 

13 50 23 00 

23 00 40 00 

40 00 70 00 



Special notices 10 cents per line. 

Job wrrk/romnllpart.i of the coun- 
try is solicited, and will be executed 
cheaply and well Estimites given. 



For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, t 

Business Manager, Hampton, Va 

in the Post Omce at 



Hampton Tracts for the People. 

Tun numbers published 



(JAN1TA HY RlBIES. 

1— Health Laws or Moses. 
3 Duty of Teachers. 



oil 



V 



Collingwood 



3— Preventable Diseases. - by M. F. A 

4— Who found Jamie r - - by H. W. uuuhiw. 

5 — A Haunted House. - by M. F. Armstrong. 

6— Woman's Work in 8anitary Reform. (English) 

7— The Rights of the Body. - by 8. R. Calthrop. 
"ireaths. - by Rev. Caarlea Kingsley 

s and Disinfection, by E. Halrls. B. D. 
la. by M. F. Armstrong. 
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Edited and printed at Hampton Institute. 
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The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that cer- 
tain laws passed by Congress for the 
enforcement of the "XIV Amendment," 
are unconstitutional and void, is at- 
tracting much attention among colored 
people, and has given rise to much ex- 
cited feeling. These laws were intended 
to protect the colored man in his po- 
litical and social rights, and the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court that they are 
unconstitutional, leaves the inference 
that tha colored men are now without 
protection. Such an inference is not 
correct. Very few colored men have 
read, or seem really to understand the 
decision of the Court. Indeed very few 
white men understand it. The conse- 
quence is that there is a great deal of 
foolish talk on the subject, and know- 
ledge is very much darkened. It would 
be safe for every colored man to believe 
little of what he hears on the subject. 
The difficulty is that the Supreme Court 
has been dealing with a matter which 
is intricate, and which few people have 
'ever taken the trouble, to study. Few 
lawyers really understood it, and it 
can hardly be expected that "common 
people" should have any correct no- 
tions about it. It is difficult to make 
the matter so simple that it can be un- 
derstood. We will make however 
some attempt to put it before our read- 
ers in such a way that they may get a 
general idea of what the Court has de- 
cided. 

The "XIV Amendment," of the Con- 
stitution says, that "no State shall make 
or enforce any law, which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the UnLed .States, nor shall any 
State deprive any person within its 
jurisdiction of the equal protection of 
the laws," and it also said that Con- 
gress could pass laws which would 
make this Amendment effectual. Con- 
gress then passed laws which among 
other things, declared that "if any per- 
sons shall injure, threaten, intimidate 
or oppose any citizen in the enjoyment 



of any right secured to him by the Con 
stitution, they shall be punished." Now 
the Supreme Court sees that Congress 
had no right to pass these laws. It 
does not say that the colored men shall 
not be protected, but it says that Con- 
gress has not gone to work in the right 
way to enforce the Constitutional A- 
mendments. It says that that the Con- 
stitutional Amendment forbids any 
State to pass laws which abridge 
the rights of white or colored men. So 
long as a State passes no laws which a- 
bridge these rights, the Constitution 
is not violated, but the moment it does 
pass any such laws, Congress has the 
right to provide a way by which they 
can be declared void. To illustrate, 
there is a provision of the Constitution 
that no State shall pass any law im- 
pairing the obligations of contracts, and 
Congress is authorized to pass laws 
for the enforcement of this provision. 
So Congress passed a law that if any 
State passed a law of this kind, which 
impaired contracts, the Supreme Court 
of the United States should have the 
right to make the parties come before 
it, and submit the law to it, and then 
it could declare the State law void, if it 
thought it was void. Now in the mat- 
ter of protecting the colored men, the 
Supreme Court says that Congress did 
what it had no power to do. It says 
that the Constitutional Amendment 
forbids any discrimination against col- 
ored men, by any State 'aw, "and that 
Congress had the right to provide a 
way by which any objectionable laws 
can be declared void. But it says that 
Congress went farther than this, that 
it.declared that any person who inter- 
fered or oppressed any citizen should 
be punished, and, in passing such a law 
it went beyond its powers. Under the 
Federal Constitution, Congress has on- 
ly limited power, and if it goes beyond 
the powers granted to it, it falls into 
error at^mce. The regulation of the 
conduct of a citizen is in the hands of 
the State government, and Congress 
cannot interfere, excepting in a certain 
way. The colored men may say " the 
State does not protect me, and I am op- 
pressed in various ways." This may be 
true. The whites are in the same fix. 
A man's house is robbed and the State 
authorities do not catch the thief. A 
citizen is knocked down by a drunken 
man, and the magistrate lets the cul- 
prit off with a small fine. A man is slan- 
dered and a jury does not punish the 
slanderer. All citizens, white or black, 
meet with troubles of this kind. But 
the Federal government cannot help 
either white o'r black men. Take the 
case of a colored man who attempts to 
ride in a railway car with white people, 
and the conductor puts him off the 
train. He sues the railroad for dam- 
ages and the jury refuses to give him 
any damages. Now the Federal gov- 
ernment cannot reach a case of that 
kind. If, however, a State then passes a 
law that "no Negro should ride in the 
cars with white people, and that the 
conductor has the right to put such 
persons off the train," that law would 
be unconstitutional. Further than this, 
Congress cannot go, because, as we 
have said, its powers are limited. It is 
the business of the Court to interpret 
laws, not to make them. If the laws do 
not protect persons or property, it is 
not the fault of the Court, but of the 
Legislature. The colored man in Geor- 
gia may say, "I am not protected by 
State laws." If such is the case, it is 
his great misfortune. ,But Congress 
cannotcompel a State to pass laws. 
The most that it can do is to prevent 
States, from passing laws which are not 
in accordance with the constitution; as 
we have said, the colored men are not 
alone in their troubles. In many States, 
the laws on various Subjects are very 
defective, and the whites suffer from 
it. A man can desert his wife and 
family in North Carolina and go to 
Colorado, where he can get a divorce, 
and marry again, leaving his wife and 
children in poverty, yet they have no 
remedy for such an infamous outrage 
The Constitution of the United States 
does not protect them. Indeed it pro- 
tects the wicked husband. For it says, 



that if the State of Colorado gives him 
a divorce he may go back to North Car^ 
olina. and live there, and that the State 
of North Carolina must "respect" what 
the State of Colorado does. The col- 
ored people are apt to think that they 
alone are left unprotected in the States. 
They are not alone. It was a great step 
in advance when the XIV Amendment 
was made. However strongly the peo- 
ple of the Southern States might, feel 
against the Negro, they were forbidden 
to pass any laws which d scriminated 
against him, and it is believed, that as 
a rule they have not violated the Con- 
stitution. The colored man must not 
expect too much. He has obtained 
great privileges. He has the suffrage, 
which is an enormous protecting pow- 
er. So long as he has thai, he will not 
be oppressed very badly. The whites 
will always want his vote, and will take 
care that he can vote. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
is not that the Negro is left unprotected, 
but that Congress had no right to pass 
a law allowing either white or black 
men to go into the Federal Courts and 
prosecute those who oppress them. The 
question is one which concerns the re- 
lation of States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and as we have said, it is not 
easy to understand just what these rela- 
tions are, because they involve a subject 
which fw*w people study ; but one thing 
is certain, the legislation of the South- 
ern States, during the last few years, 
fully protects the social and property 
rights of the Negro. As much cannot 
be said regarding the protection of po- 
litical rights, but if the Negro will con- 
trast his condition to-day with his con- 
dition thirty years ago, he will find 
cause for great thankfulness. 

W. N. A. 



Editorial Correspondence. 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Acency. 
Darlington, Indian Territory. 

Sefil. 24th iSSj, 
There are' curiously contrasting phases of 
Indian life in this Territory ; that of the so- 
called civilized tribes, and that of the wild 
tribes. The wild tribes have the western 
portion of the Territory, occupying, generally, 
grazing lands, while the ''nations" are main- 
ly on fine, arable lands with, however, abund- 
ant pastures. The arid belt of the far West, 
running north and south, cuts this country 
about in halves, river bottoms being, of course, 
everywhere more or less good for farming. 
There is no irrigation. 

I drove from Caddo, a town of the Choc- 
taw Nation, fifty miles within the well-water- 
ed region, northwesterly two hundred nrles 
through part of the Choctaw and all of the 
Chickasaw Nations, and traversing the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita reservations, 
to this pl<ice of great pastures but little farm- 
ing capacity. It should be a" land flowing 
with mifk and honey, for there are countless 
cows and bees ; but milk and honey are scarce; 
even beef is hardly to be had, and is so high 
in price that, even at the ranches, they have 
taken to "hog meat;" but they say the "beef 
boom" has broken. 

My eyes have never rested on a lovelier 
land than I have seen during this journey, 
especially the first half of it. The pastures 
exceptionally rich and green from the 
abundance of rain. It is impossible to de- 
be the superb country that spread out be- 
fore us, as we would come to the edge of a 

Flateau, gently descending to lower 
unending grass that waved like grain 
le wind ; masses of forests in the distance ; 
valleys intersecting the plain, were fringed 
1th trees. A glorious land after the deserts 
NewMexico and Arizona!. What more 
iuld a people ask than resources like these 
for crops and cattle raising, to say nothing 
of abundant coal and other minerals, and an 
excellent climate. These Indians and Negroes 
(in proportion of 60.000 to 20.000) are favored 
people; there is nothing but their own idleness 
to keep them from high prosperity. Their 
opportunities seem to have enervated them ; 
white men are reaping much of the profits. 
Marrying Indian women makes them legally 
Indians, except with the Creeks, and gives 
them unlimited rights of occupying land for 
grazing or farming. Of four white brothers 
one may be thus "galvanized." as is the local 
expression, aad, the four have their entire 
herds pastured for nothing. Or, by false 
transfers, regularly registered, the great 
flocks of cattle are made to appear the proper- 
ty of any man with "rights," who gets a 
small annual allowance per head, and lives 
without labor. Should he prove treacherous. 



as he may, for the stock is legally his in spite 
of private memoranda, there is a personal 
difficulty. Both whites and Indians share 
in this fraud. Many live in this way, b^it 
good men are not in it and society is rather 
"Mexican." The real owners make the 
money. Although it is made, in certain tribes 
illegal to employ white men as herders, in 
order to keep them out and give Indians a 
chance for work, many are employed never- 
theless. 

Thus by marriage, which is sometimes a 
cruel ■ fate for the squaw of the heartless 
husband— if she dies his rights are safe; — 
by a system of annual renting of farm lands, 
each outsider paying $5.00 a year or more 
for a permit, (the prohibition of long leases 
being of little practical effect.) and by illegal 
measures, the white man has already a tre- 
mendous hold on the resources of these na- 
tions. Besides about 12.000 whites, chiefly in 
the employ of Indians, there are not far from 
10,000 " intruders" who have no right what- 
ever to be there. 

Such is the state of things, especially in 
the Chickasaw nation, through which I drove 
for a whole day, after visiting its capital, 
Tishomingo, and seeing its principal men. 
"What shall we do to be saved from white 
men" is their cry— and from ourselves, they 
might well add. Their Texas frontier is 
cloudy and threatening. 

The well watered region shades off gradu- 
ally into the arid land. Paul's valley and 
the Kickapoo flats^re a fine farming country ; 
the former is unsurpassed, I saw great fields 
of splendid crops and every sign of thrift 
and plenty, but while the land was the 
land 6C t 

Nearly every In- 
family "has a small garden or corn patch 
for home useN but as a people they do next 
to nothing in\the way of regular labor, or 
for the market, but live 
which white men pay, and on 
ly r&iscd stock. 
Wichita \s the headquarters of Col. Hunt 
U. S. Indiailagent for the Kiowas. Coman- 
ches and \Vfclutas, wild tribes, occupying 
with the Cheyenne*and Arapahoes, the west- 
ern portion of Indian Territory. I reached 
it after a stage drive through a fine grazing 
country, dotted, as the entire route from 
Caddo has been, with herds of excellent 
looking cattle. The quality of stock itftnis 
section surprised me. All was most pleasing 
to the eyes, but I am told that the iirobght 
of three years ago made these delightful 
pastures look like a desert. -Tjjis- radian 
Territory stands out in relicf./a^green -spot 
against a background of over'stocketrranges 
in Texas, on its south and west. More 
and more pasture is needed and sought for 
eagerly by cattle-men whose droves constant- 
ly trespass on its boundaries, following the 
Indian police or the military over them 
again, as soon as ever they turn their backs. 
Valuable Indian pastures are like valuable In- 
dian land ; the use of them bv Indians will be 
respected by the whites the same as would be 
their use by anybody, but when they are un- 
used or little used, white men will crowd in. 
A vital fact out here is that the land will be 
used: whether the great grass resources of 
the wild tribes, or the vast Cherokee belt of 
six million acres. The latter and three 
million acres of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
reservation have been recently leased to 
cattle men. For all that, there are probably 
no more cattle on them now than there were 
before the lease. Now Indians get pay for 
the consumption of the grass besides get- 
ting all the improvements at the expiration 
of the lease. 

Col. Hunt is in charge of three thou- 
sand Kiowa and Comanche Indians whose 
reservation contains 3,500,000 acres, oc- 
cupying the south-western part of Indian 
Territory ; also of the thirteen hundred 
Wichitas and Caddoes, north of them 
on a smaller tract. The two former tribes 
receive a regular annuity of $52,700.00. of 
which S30.000.00 have been used for clothing 
and the rest for implements. Agency expensf 
es, etc. To this they have a right, but in ad- 
dition, as a gratuity, because of the extinc- 
tion of the buffalo and other gameasa means 
of support ( something never dreamed of fif- 
teen years ago) they receive Si 50,000.00 a year 
in beef and flour, and must till other means of 
living are provided, orelsefthe Indians wiillive^- 
by raiding, for they will not meekly starve&r 
When, last year, these Indians and the Chejk 
ennesand Arapahoes north of them were no- . ' 
'tified that their beef rations would be reduced 
ed one third, their threat of war compellei 
the Government to order the entire issue. 
There is no choice with us but to feed or 
fight, and the Indian has become adept 
bulldozing Cong-ess. / 

Col. Hunt, a most efficient officer, has pro- 
posed to make these Indians self i sup- 
porting within ten years, asking that 'Con- 
gress shall pay up their annuity for five years 
in advance, a large herd of cattle be at once 
purchased, cared for by him with Indian help, 
and at the end of ten years the whole, herd 
be divided among them, stopping the rations 
at that time. This plan carried out would 
save $500,000 to the government and 
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not cost a cent m"re than the present 
routine expenses (or the next ten years, and 
nothing whateveraltcr that. Otherwise, the 
foo-i-routinc will go on indefinitely. Secretary 
Teller has heartly approved the plan, and al- 
ready, with the Indians' consent, has used 
this year's clothing allowance of $30,000, co 
purchase a herd of eight hundred cattle as a 
beginning. Sensible red skins, to deny them- 
selves for a future good! 

Here is a possible policy which would set- 
tle a p.irt of the Indian problem in a few years, 
and is well worth public attention. There 
need be little delay, the right men are on 
the spot. Will Congress do any thing? The 
Indian Department is in full accord with the 
proposed measure. The rub is in the Ap- 
propriation Committees which are so likely 
to cripple wise and liberal measures. 

Four years ago, these Comanches and Kio- 
was were producing nothing. Now. influenc- 
ed by Col. Hunt, for forty miles up the Wich- 
ita river, they have over fifty farms, averag- 
ing ten acres each, well fenced and cultivat- 
ed Nearly every family has its patch of 
vegetables. Many even have grain to sell to 
th" garrison at Fort Sill which is. like many 
army posts, a good customer for the Indians. 
These farmsireak up tribal relations and 
tend to fixtfi is roving people and lead to bet- 
ter living, tcntsbeingreplacedby.log houses, 
though the latter are, as yet. scarce. 

Such progressive wild Indians as these 
Kiowas and Comanches. the Mescalero Ap- 
aches, and some of the Siouxand other North n 
ern tribes, all now fed by government, can in 
a'fewyears.bccome self supporting.and that is 
a'great step toward civilization, by cattle rais- 
ing ; provided their agents are competent 
men. and that Congress will appropriate lib- 
erally for the purchase of herds. 

General Terry says lhat the solution of the 
Indian question is in the word ;'Cows" and has 
shown it in his successful treatment of the 
" Cheyenne captives in his care, whose war- 
ponies he turned into cattle. Thev are 
independent and prosperous. 

The only real difficulty is at Washington, 
Col. Hunt's plan approved by Secretary Tel- 
ler, fell dead in Congress, and with his Indian 
police he is fighting off Texas herds that are 
constantly invading his unoccupied pastures. 
To keep them off is impossible ; to use them 
would be to secure their benefits to the 

'"There is no greater extravagance than the 
seeming economy of our law makers ; they 
are pauperizing and entailing vast future 
payments for feeding Indians who are 
capable, with proper care, of self support. 

The Wichita and Caddo Indians draw beef 
and flour from government ; are half civiliz- 
ed, the former living in log and grass houses, 
and the latter entirely in log houses. They 
are not blanket Indians like the Kiowas and 
Comanches. 

All these tribes are careful of their women 



the cash to be used for clothing etc.. for they 
'this year agreed that the $14.00000 of their 
clothing allowance out of their joint annuity 
of $34,000.00 should be put into cattle, which 
has been and will continue to be done. In 
ten years. Agent Miles expects his wild In- 
dians will have a herd sufficient to divide up 
and give each family a small herd sufficient 
to support them. 

Of course, careful supervision will be nec- 
essary after the division of the cattle 
lest many by extravagance shall be- 
come destitute and troublesome vaga- 
bonds. All these Indians arc improvi- 
dent, inveterate gamblers, continually 
wasting their substance in games of chance, 
horse racing, etc. Even with abundant herds 
they cannot safelv be left to themselves. Im- 
pnvidence creates poverty, and poverty 
hunger, and Indian hunger means food in 
some way. What one has is everybody s, a 
custom that terribly tries tne thrifty ones 
and makes pc-sonal independence nearly im- 
possible. 

The Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians arc 
pure blooded tribes, the former more hooe- 
ful more manly, more virtuous and about 
holding their own in numbers : the latter very 
loose in morals, badly diseased, and dimin- 
ishing. The majority of the families in both 
have small patches of corn and vegetables, 
the Arapahoes being much the better farm- 
ers ; but their lands are-inferior to those of the 
Kiowas and Comanches. Crops are uncer- 
tain : some years they lose everything by 
drought, for thev are in the arid belt. All 
dwell in tents. The-fincst Indian picture I 
have seen is that of the three thousand In- 
diansgathcring in picturesque groups about 
this Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency. Here 
are the teamsters and many families whose 
ultivated patches of land are miles away. 
The clans are separate. There is an orga- 
ization in this seemingly careless and beau- 
iful placing of hundreds of white conical 
cnts. A few buggies stand outside, with 
other signs of mingled savage and civilized 



day. is the same as. one that employs a corps 
of skilful and costly mechanics, providing 
shops and working capital and paying its 
students mechanic's wages, besides doing all 
that other schools do. It is too fine a dis- 
tinction to be recognized by them. 

Now this education is all important lor 
the Indians. The mechanical work of the 
"civiliz 'd nalions'is more than four fifths done 
by white men. With all their progress, they 
have no industrial class -—very few mechan- 
ics yet, plenty of work for them with their 
multiplying farm-houses and increasing use 
of imuroved utensils of every kind. 

These and the wild tribes, arc remarkably 
apt at learning trades ; as quick, at least, as 
the average white apprentice. Wages of me- 
chanics are more than twice those of farm 
hands ; all should have an idea of agriculture, 
but picked men should be taught trades to 
help them in the coming sharp competition 
with whites. At least one first class shop 
should be opened in the West. , 

The leasing of the land of the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes for grazing purposes has 
been attacked, in the West. It is claimed 
that one or two U. S. Senators are parties 
to it along with St. Loifis millionaires and 
the like; that no Indian agent will dare to 
take the Indian's side in case of difficulty 
lest he lose his official head ; that power and 
wealth put the Indian wholly in the control, 
as to their lands, of men.from whom they can 
appeal with no hope whatever ;that the lease 
was not made in open market ; that the pas- 
tures will be left exhausted at tne end of the 
lease and that hordes of cow boys supplied 
with whiskey will be brought into the midst 
of the tribes' and demoralize them. 

If U. S. Senators make such leases, such 
,„ m „rks will naturally follow. But the 
if exhausted, will g 
n fails, and with fe 
boys will be required ; cet 
are now and have been 
herd the numerous cattle 
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Darlington. I drove eighty miles 
through Oklahoma a tract of some three 
teres of good grazing land in the 
f the Territory, purchased of the 
Indians by government with a view to the 
possible concentration of the race in this 
region ; the Sioux and others have declined 
invitations to settle here. 

It was a charming drive through prairie 
and wooded country, a Paradise for the 
cattle, but uncertain, most of it. 1 think 
as to crops. The North Fork of the 
Cheyenne river, and other streams flow 
through it. but water is in p'aces scarce, and 
cattle often die from drinking Irom stagnant 
pools. The grass was luxuriant and waving, 
and what with the open level spaces and the 
clumps of trees, chieflv oaks, and masses of 
besare careful ol their women, dark green forest foliage contrasting with 
irtue compares favorably with that the yellow grain-like grass the scene was 
orking class of whites. Unfaithful- I one of continual interest and beauty. I 
_ "_&..:! .111 ,;.„ w»c doubt if the country is very healthful ; mala- 

ria prevails over this Territory, and has 
been made complained of this month. In 
about the centre of Oklahoma. I met an in- 
telligent white man who told me lhat with 
others he had at that point a herd of a thou- 
sand cattle, that eight miles north there was 
arother herd of about four thousand, and 
eight m^les south another of equal size. 
This is. I believe, the regular cattle route from 
Texas nonh and herds can be pastured along 
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ness was punished, till the custom was sup 
pressed by agents, by cutting off a portion of 
the nose. 

They appreciate their few educational ad- 
vantages. Considerable occupation is furnish- 
ed by Ireiahting government supplies from 
Caldwell. Kansas, a railroad station a hun- 
dred and fifty milesaway. At least. five thou- 
sand bags of flour are yearly imported. The 
agent has perfect faith in the Indian's hon- 
esty; they have often suffered hunger rath' 
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Nothing can be said for a lea 
... open market. The six mill 
Cherokee land. I am informed, 
for five years at $100,000.00 a year to 
the highest bidder. So all such land 
should be disposed of; whether grazing 
land or mineral land, (on which the 
Choctaws are getting a royalty of about S+o, 
00000 a year for coal beds leased to whites) 
These resources should be used, first, to give 
occupation to the Indiansand increase their 
income; second, if not used by Indians, to be 
farmed out to those who can use them for 
the red man's benefit. 

The principle is sound ; its application is 
somewhat difficult. To properly guard the 
rights of the Indian is a most important duty 
of the government. .... 

To keep these great resources which he 
cannot or will not turn to account is impos- 
sible. For influential public men whose du- 
ty is to guard them, to have a hand in mak- 
ing money out of their mines or pastures, is 
to destroy confidence in them. 

The wild tribes of the Territory though 
far behind the civilized Indian nations, are 
improving and. with wise and proper care, 
can be established as a self-supporting, pro- 
gressive people. s c a 



i others. A report on returned Indian 
idents is made by the Commandant at 
rmpton. Mr Herbert Welsh of Philadel- 
phia, president of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, has interesting papers on the Indian, 
problem and its solution, and a visit tt> truj: 
great Sioux Reserve. There is also a state- 
ment of the organization and constitution of 
the Indian Rights Association; Capt. Pratt's 
iginal and suggestive speech on the ques- 
,n, Is Indian Civilization a success, which 
: answers in the negative; an account of a 
visit to the Crow Indians in Montana by 
Rev. H. W. Foote. and to the tribes in the 
South West by Gen. Armstrong; articles on 
Indians before the Law, by Henry Pancoast. , 
Armv Control bv Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
ard Medicine Men by G. A. Stockwell, Ada 
Archer, a Cherokee Indian girl, thoroughly 
educated at the East and anxious la study law. 
contributes a paper which will be read with 
interest on the social and political condition 
of the " five civilized Nations of Indian Ter- 
ritory; ami there is a paper on the Origin of 
the North American Indian by a Japanese 
■ofessor in the University of Tokio These, 
ith shorter papers on Indian statistics and 
cidents and domestic life m ike -up a full 
..jeasure of interesting information. With 
all that has been said, "and so well said." on 
sides and aspects of the Indian 
question and the Indian work of late years, 
people are constantly requesting inforina- 
ation in regard to it. 

They will find it all here: and can post 
themselves up on the history and present 
condition of the work, by'sending for a copy 
of this magazine to W. B. Clarke & Carruth, 
340 Washington St., Boston, who have 
kindW consented to mail them to any address. 
The price of the magazine is 50 cts.. lots of 
25 copies-to one person will be sold for S7. 
We have rip doubt that the edition of 1000 
copies which has been printed will be very 
soon distributed among friends of the cause 
and thoA whom they wish to interest in it. 

infglari to hear that the Indian Fait 
has been, fas was to have been expected, a 
great success, having netted $3,000 thus far. 
Wc trust that Wowapi may greatly increase 
t only by its sales but by 
,iat the sight of what these 
Boston girls have accomplished may inspire 
many young earnest souls to take up their 
part in the world's work. \ 
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... .ake the food they had in charge. At the way. but I learn from good authority that 
first awkward they have become excellent I Oklahoma is regularly stocked witn cattle 
teamsters ', for which nothing is paid, 

teamste ^ stores at wichiu j xhe . S . Age „ t in charge. Major Tufts. 
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doing a good business. The Indians are tehs me that a proper rate paid for th 
good customers, having considerable money. ! tie now grazing there would bring an, 
selling aboutS=5.ooo. worth of ponies a year. ! income of $50,000 a year. A hundre, 
' thousands of hides at % 2 5 apiece, are ready to bid for the privilege, but 
j 1..-„ 1, ,,!,„„„ r,Ani thp unlawful occuoancv is practical 



inual 
o far 



»iucs some produce. Judging from the 
contcntsofthe three stores, Indians purchase 
about the same articles as the white settlers 
of the West, though candy is conspicuous. 

Agent John D. Miles has under his charge 
at Darlington, forty miles north of Col. Hu-'- 



beside 



unlawful occupancy is practically t 
cd. Whose fault is this neglect ? Why 
rent Oklahoma for five or ten years to the 
highest bidder, and put the $50,000.00. 
more or less, of annual income into the "civil- 
ion fund" at Washington, or use a part 



esnorthof t.ol. Hunts 1 ization iuiiu di »> ■"»'»».»». -•— - r— 
aeenc'v''l7Q4Cheyennes.and 2283 Arapahoes, • of it for a mechanical school in that region 
SfwfiknEet Indians, all supplied whSTpub- Government builds fine and costly ■ s&oo\ 
lie beefandflour.butwarnedasall like tribes houses in Kansas and other Western 
are, that they must expect a reduction of states, bat J^^^^tfZL* 



slates, uul ...... t -- --, - 

lowance that, while farming is taught in nearly 
all not a trade can be introduced because of 
the expense of skilled mechanics, of 
bordering" on "Texas. Three million out tools/and machinery, and of the difficulty in 
of the fourand a half million acres of graz- v selling products. 

: I 1 n (>Ui« nirAnntinn t n u urpa 1 1 h V «Vn - II ii 111 DtOH il'lfl 



the rations ' Practically, they dare us to dp 
it ; we reduce the beef ration at our peril. 1 
He has recently leased the portion 
bordering on Texas, three million — 



. .. .. .3 

ing land, of this reservation, to a wealthy syn 
dicate, at the rate of ten cents an acre, mak- 



dicate, at the rate of ten cents an acre, man- the mccnanica. <«»^»» '""7*" h'.'.'t" for 
ing $62,000,00 a year for ten years, half to nection with schooling them, and but for 
be paid in cattle in the spring, and half to outside help would have to give it up. 
Se rSdln cash in the falL It is to be fenced 1 As these schools manufactures! hoes h arness 
into six laree tracts and the land with its wagons, tin and ottierware needed for ^ Indian 
thelndians.at ! supplies, so could oWr schools out West.and 
•he exniration of the lease. The agent be- , thus dispose of what they make. 
Heves Er e po ic y t^e to use the land Oklahomaebuld.lbelieve.fu^ishafundfor 
for the Indians first, if possible; when they a large and admirable work shop in the 
cannot or do not use i t :iease it that it may South-west, whose mere existance and nd,- 
benent them. To neglect it is to leave it to rect influence ™ 1 be a 
inesponsible drovers, for cattle pastures can and its direct results of great value 
no longer remain unoccupied in the present Congress never .will do t. T ° >^ at ° h r | 
demand for them ; they will be stocked any a school which feeds, ™K*Jg£??;J2 e 
how The cattle paid .'n rent are to be herd- rudiments and household industries to girls 
ed and kept intact on lands not leased, and and puts the boys on a farm a few hours a 



Hampton and Carlisle are doing most ol 
icchanical education of Ind ! 



This mysterous title heads the aesthetic 
enver of a new magazine which lies upon our 
table From the editorial "Enigma," and 
the enigmatic editorial within, we guess that 
it means a "Page." and that the aim of the 
editor and contributors is trfhelp turn anew 
page'in the history of the Indian in America. 

The storyof theenterprise is told very sun- 
ply by its authors. A few young ladies of 
Boston, who attended the meeting held last 
spring in Tremont Temple in behalf of the 
Indian cause, were moved to ask "What is 
our part in the work?" Organization follow- 
ed, some fifty set to work, all summer busy 
hearts and hands were planning and execu- 
ting, and as a result a fair has recently been 
held in parlors in Beacon street, generously ; 
thrown open, and in addition to the pretty ; 
things usually found at fairs, were various 
and characteristic articlesof Indian workand 
use": Indian pottery, Indian baskets, Indian 
bead work and Indian Jolts. To all these 
attractions, a happy thought and a generous 
purse added "Wowapi." a magazine of ninety- 
six pages, so attractive without and within 
that it will be saved the too common oblivi- 
on of charitable circulars, and instead of be- 
ing consigned to the scrap basket, will lie 
uran many a parlor table this winter, as 
something to be looked at and talked about. 

Bright verses and readable stories are in- 
terspersed among the graver articles, but 
even those who have considered themselves 
unfriendly or indifferent to the cause of In- 
dian civilization can hardly look over 
the paper, without getting interested in 
the record of the latest efforts and conclus- 
ions of practical workers in the field. The 
history of the Indian work at the Carlisle and 
Hampton schools,is given by their Principals 



A letter in our last number/ from 
LieuLGeo. Le Roy Brown, UrJS. A., 
Commandant of Cadets a*-HaWnpton 
Institute, written from oirt^-of. fie In- 
dian agencies he was visifvifg in Dako- 
ta, contained certain hastily 2 * chosen 
expressions which might naturally be 
misunderstood at the office of— the In- 
dian Bureau, concerning which Lieut. 
Brown desires to make explanations, 
better defining his position, as he does 
in another column. While in common . 
with other journals generally, we do 
not undertake to be responsible for the , 
views of our correspondents, we do not 
intend to publish any thing that maybe 
harmful to good work and effort. We are ^ 
happy to give space to thiscommumca- J> 
lion from Lieut. Brown, m fairness/ 
both to the Honorable Commissioner- 
to whose good will and works we have 
frequently borne witness, and to the 
Commandant whose nine years' re- 
cord as an army officer on the frontier, 
part of the time acting Indian agent 
and all of the time actively working for 
Indian civilization, entitles his state- 
' ments to a courteous hearing. 



We have received a " Summary of the 
case of General Fitz John Porter, by 
Theodore A. Lord" of San Francisco, 
California. It is a careful and.-exhaus- 
tive analysis of the case in the light of 
facts which have b»come known since 
the war, as well as a discussion oft the 
original facts in a dry light, such as 
was impossible at the time of the court- 
martial which condemned General Por- 
ter The vindication of the latter 
seems complete, and Mr. Lord, who is a 
prominent lawyer, carries the readerof 
I his vigorous pamphlet with him ta/his 
I conclusion, when he says : 
j " Porter, who deserved as well of the Re- 
' public as did any officer in the army, has 
been for twenty years.the chief sufferer froni^ 
Pope's misstatements and mistakes. It how 
: remains for the people through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to right the grievous 
: wrong inflicted upon one who in /two wars , 
• served his country faithfully^ and gallantly. | 
i •■ As the case stands to-day, Porter is^ful- | 
; ly vindicated by the highest military author^ 
ties of this and other nations ; by the most 
eminent statemen and' jurists in the land ; . I 
and by all intelligent and fair-minded men- I 
who .know the facts." ^ ,*> 
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The Virginia elections have been of 
such general interest and the results are 
of so much importance to both races 
that we need no excuse for offering to 
our readers, extracts from Southern 
papers of different shades of opinion, 
for in so doing we are boxing the polit- 
ical compass and giving views of the 
situation from all standpoints. 

It is only by somt such means that 
anything like a fair idea of the state of 
affairs can be given to non-residents 
and while allowance must be made tor 
the exaggeration which characterizes 
all part "speaking and writ.ng, the* 
is still much to be learned as to the 
spirit of the people, from these utter- 
ances of the press. It is hardly nec- 
essary to say that the Southern Work- 
man is identified with no party and 
that the present attempt to give to us 
circle of readers a fair picture of the 
political situation, is directly in the 
line of its work, it being mainly an at- 
tempt to do something towards bring- 
ing about a better understanding be- 
tween the colored and white races, and 
possibly between the Northerns and 
Southern divisions of the latter. It IS 
impossible to live in the South and not 
realize how vast an amount of harm 
has been done in the past and is stl 
being done, because the facts in regaru 
to that section and its people, colored 
and white are beyond the reach ot 
most Northern men, and although news- 
paper statements, South as well as 
North, must be taken with a grain of 
salt, it is still upon them that we must 
depend principally for our in- 
formation . As editors of a paper pub- 
lished in the South while most ot its 
subscribers are in the North, we have 
somewhat unusual opportunities, and 
we trust that the cullings from the 
Southern press which we present, may 
be read, with some attention by our 
Northern friends. 

Election by Terrorism. 

Can any honest and intelligent man in 
Virginia regard the results ol Tuesday s e ec- 
ticmin this State as the expression of the free 
will and free suffrage of the people? It seems 
to us utterly impossible that any man ac- 
quainted with the facts, no matter how parti- 
zan and bigoted he may be. can regard those 
results as other than the results of terrorism 
backed by actual violence at Danville. South 
Boston, and elsewhere. Both "hues and 
blacks were, to a large extent demo alized 
and bulldozed hy the ■ Danville Circular, ann 
more especially by the Danyillc massacre and 
the wide-spread spirit of lawlessness which 
that enormity developed among Bourbons 
and Funders' There was no free ballot 
The removal of the poll-tax qualification ol 
suffrage only freed the ballot nominally, to 
have it subjected to armed force menaces, 
and overt acts of bloody intimidation, In 
fact, to a great degree, the ballot only got 
from under the poll-tax restriction to fa 1 un- 
der the condition (backed by the pistol) that 
it be cast for Funderism, or not cast at all. 
Everybody knows this. It is true, indeed 
that there were men not to be intimidated 
and demoralized (all honor to them); but the 
plain fact remains that enough men of both 
colors were sufficiently terrified to change the 
tide, which set so unmistakably toward an- 
other grand victory for Aiberal-Readjust- 
ment.infavorofaFunder'victory Previous 
to the Danville massacre the Readjusted 
were as confident of victory through a tree 
ballot as their opponents were Respondent ,„ 
- the presence of that ballot All '"d'^tions 
pointed to Bourbon-Funder defeat. The 
Danville campaign documents, convicted ot 
fraud, were cither laughed at. or indignantly 
trampled under foot. That trick was a flash 
in the pan. But desperation had m reserve 
all that violence of which the Danville slaugh- 
ter was only a comparatively slight outburst. 
If the Danville affair had not been enough, it 
would have been reinforced by other and 
greater deeds of blood. // was enough; and 
all aver this State Funders and Bourbon were 
chuckling previous to the legal elect-on of Tues- 
day that they had already carried the Stale at 
Danville on Saturday! Such seems to have 
been the fact. The felonious bullets at Dan- 
ville, a nd not the free ballots of all the citizens 
of Virginia, decided the contest. 

Yet temporary and local advantages won 
by such means must bring permanent and 
wide-spread retribution upon the faction re- 
sorting to them and upon the party which 
sustains that faction. Already the Northern 
and Western elections are responding to the 
Bourbon-Funder dare. Already the spirit of 
discord and sedition is abroad. Already 
men's tempers are inflamed to the point which 



leads to war. A Northern gentleman who 
passed through this city yesterday, on his way 
i kn~a_ Vrt-i, tn Qrtinh famWna. declared 



passcn tnrougn una i-iLy jw,viunj,».. ,.» 
from New York to South Caro l la. declared 
that the result in NeW York was largely at- 
tributable to the Danville affair, and that, up- 
on the publication ol the details. Democrats 
all over that State left the Democratic party, 
like rats deserting a sinking ship, and voted 
with the Republicans. So it was elsewhere, 
no doubt. Will our people, on the second, 
sober thought, endorse the methods of Bar- 
bour and of Bourbon-Funderism in the late 
campaign? There must come a speedy re- 
vulsion against these methods and the men 
who employed them. The Liberal-Readjust- 
ment movement mav be stayed for a season; 
but it is a necessity of our situation and will 
succeed. Beaten in 1880. we rose with re- 
newed strength to accomplish the victories 
of 1881 and 1882. The bullet must yie'd to 
the bal lot; the mob must surrender to the peo- 
ple; violence must obey ihe laws, or suffer 
the consequences; and Virginia, with the 
whole South as well, must recognize, protect 
and enforce the equal civil and political 
rights of all men.— Richmond Whig. 

And we Will Keep it! 

We have Virginia once more in our pos- 
session, and will keep her this time, be sure 
of that. The fight that Mahdnf. and his 
clans has given us will not be forgotten soon, 
and our people will not again be found sleep- 
ing on their posts; but having learned by the 
hard teachings of experience that eternal 
vigilance is indeed the price of liberty, they 
will be sure to watch and guard the boon 
they have now secured. 

It is true. we. have not yet perfected acom- 
plete restoration, nor can we under some 
years undo all the wrongs that have been in- 
flicted upon us. yet we can by degrees, if we 
Ives and our people, at 
last recover all. even the CSurt of Appeals ; 
but until then we must look for obstruction 
from the Excutivc and the Judiciary in every 
effort we make for the good of the Common- 
wealth 

But we must take care that in all our acts 
we arc liberal and progressive, and that we 
never again give color to the reproach of 
Hourbo'nism. It .will not do. This age is 
too advanced and the people too enlighten- 
ed to be kept back or under by the few. 
Fogies of all sorts called Bourbons, whether 
old or young, whether twenty-five or ninety- 
c vc, must either recognize the logic of the 
a in wtiich we live and keep abreast of it 
■ get speedily to the rear. 
Gradually we must undo, as we can, the 
bad acts of the Mahoneites. while letting 
whatever was good that they did stand. The 
schools must be well provided for, and every 
care bestowed upon the education of the 
children of the state, black and white, and 
we must see that every promise in our plat 
form is performed in good faith. 

It is a pity, a great pity, that we will have 
to submit for some years to misrepresenta- 
tion in the Senate of the United States; but 
even that we can learn to endure with 
patience when we remember that in time it 
must come to an end. and that men who oc- 
cupy the seats belonging to us there are with- 
out power or influence, and that when a 
Democratic President is elected and install- 
ed they will become such absolute noncnities 
they will probably follow the example of 
Conkling and his"Me-too" and vacate their 
---idesirable places. 

Let us. above all things, wisely use our vic- 
tory, not for the furtherance of personal aims 
or projects but for the benefit of the people 
of the State and the advancement of the 
highest interests of the Commonwealth, and 
we shall run no risk of again losing control 
of its political affairs, but hold them for 
years to come easily in our own hands. 

Richmond State. 



withered like Jonah's gourd. The T. 
regarding with critical disgust and severity, 
all these diabolical or insincere essays tr. 
make the South Republican, concludes that 
old rubbish must be cast aside, and that a 
new departure, founded on something like 
common sense, should take its place. Here 
is the proposed experiment: 

"How. then, can it be done? In our judg- 
ment it can only be done by presenting the 
Republican party to the South in the same 
character it should have in the North, as 
essentially the party of good government. 
The principal agency in this %vork must be 
nccessaiily Federal Administration. Ihe 
chief instrument ready to its hand to accom- 
plish it is the Federal sl-vicc. That service 
should be carefully and <rmly gone over and 
purified at every pnint. It should be organ- 
' xd in everv part on the principle that char- 
acter and not politics shall secure admission 
to or retention in it. The s irit of the reform 
act of last winter should be carried out in 
dealin" with it. The more prominent officials 
in the South, those p articularly connected 
with the revenue service and the United 
States courts, should be weeded out. and eve- 
ry man who is a politician and nothing more, 
or whose official standing is not unquestion- 
ably high, should be replaced, if possible, by 
a Southern man. and in any case by a man of 
conspicuous integrity and of business capsici- 
Officers in the service should be made 
nderstand that their tenure is not polit- 
ical and no amount, of zeal in politics will 
save them if they be not honest, circumspect, 
nonorable in the discharge of their duties. 
Their subordinates should undergo the same 
process, and the people of the South, of both 
races, should be made to comprehen I that 
the first service of the Federal civil service 
in that section is the just, faithful and pure 
admiraticn of the duties of the various offices 
and not the manipulation of conventions or 
the management of elections." 



We say all this is admitted, and all kno*. 
that these great things havebeen accomplish- 
ed in spite of the bitter and unscrupulous 
opposition of the Bourbon Funders. This is 
a glorious record, and we might search the 
records of the political parties for generations 
back without being able to find such bright -^ 

Pac Why then do these Bourbon-Funder- 
Democrats ask you to turn over the Govern- 
ment and the offices to them ? 

What claim do they make to your suff- 
rages ? Do they rely on their past record? 
Do they parade before you their financial 
i record, and ask you to endorse that ? Do 
they point with pride and satisfaction to 
their attempts against Free Sulfrage? Do 
they invite the attention of fathers and 
mothers to their successful efforts in break- 
ing up the Free Schools? Do they insist up- 
on the tax-payers reviewing the history of 
their coalitions with Brokers and Speculators 
for the sake of plund;ring the people? 

No. they carefully avoid even the slightest 
allusion to these sore subjects, and depend 
on coarse and unfounded abuseof Readjuster 
leaders, and upon their false claim to be the 
onlv true Democrats. 

We think we are good Democrats in the 
sense in which Thomas Jefferson and Gen. 
Jackson were Democrats, but if Bourbon- 
Funderism is Democracy, then we acknow- 
ledge we are not Demdsf ats. 

If it be Democratic^ to rob the lax-pty- 
crs. to suppress Free Suffrage, to oppose 
Free Schools, Ac then we thank God we 
are not Democrats.— "Spirit of the Valley, 
Virginia. 
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The truth stripped of all veneering, a 
that not only has the tiny Virgin' 

a WaterfHp defeat from which he 

be able to>ecpver. but Arthur, the trickster 
and supple^cdnsciencBd President by acci- 
dent, has becnYhelved in a manner that will 
give him trie chance of political resur- 



AHIgh-Toned Republican View. 
The New York Times, a leading Republi- 
can paper of this country, has conscientious- 
ly and persistently antagonized Gen. Mahone 
and his alliance with the Administration. 
It never saw any good, in a party sense, for 
such 'a coalition, and has been loud and 
powerful in denouncing it. Disaster was 
predicted to the party at the North, and it 
came fast and furious enough to please the 
most insatiable prophet of wrath to come. 
And now that final and crowning defeat has 
upset "the little tin god on wheels," the great 
organ peals out another note of warning 
mingled with tones of joy. It is pleased to 
regard the Southern question as not closed 
by Mahone's vanquishment, but reopened in 
a different and better form. It gives potent 
reasons why the Republican party has fail- 
ed, utterly and miserable failed, in impress- 
ing itself upon the South. The programme 
of "organizing hell," under Thaddeus Stevens 
domination, came to naught. The scheme 
of inverting the social pyramid, with Da- 
homey on top. was an attempted "circumven- 
tion of God" that crushed its perpetrators. 
Mahoneism, an infusion of all the bad and 
base and barbaric elements of the other plans, 
has. after "flourishing like a green bay tree, 



This isa sweeping reform and might have 
comprehensiveness and virtue if it did not 
come so late in the day. Besides, it is ca-ier 
to formulate than put in practice. The peo- 
ple ot the S ->uth would suspect the gift of 
the latter-day Greeks, especially on the eve 
,f a Presidential contest that may revolu- 
tionize the whole civil service, and we really 
do not sec how anv such plan can be carried 
out while the machine men and Stalwarts at 
headquarters rule the Adm imistration and 
threaten to knife it if their friends in office 
at the South are but so much as menanced with 
removal. We are frank enough to say that the 
Times means well but that it preaches a doc- 
trine that the Arthur-Haiton ring will 
never practice, even if the opportunity served 
and the times were ripe. The Democratic 
and Conservative masses have about made up 
their mi ids that eleventh hour displacement 
of petty officials at the South, the mere lop- 
ping of little branches, is not the cure of the 
national disorder, but thut the great axe 
must be laid at the root of the tree of Rad- 
ical-Republicanism. The tall poppies must 
be cut off and a new regime introduced I he 
Republican party will not turn its big or lit- 
tle rascals out. The people must do that for 
them. And, in spite of the result in New 
York we believe that such an overturn will 
come' next year, unless the traditional 
Democratic blundering in and out of Con- 
gress shall "blast them in the hour of might. 

Nevertheless, the Times is to be congrat- 
ulated for its reform propositions, although 
they are not likely to be entertained at head- 
quarters. Had the Republicans, just after 
the war, approached the South in the proper 
spirit, there is no telling what the effect up- 
on some of our people might, have been. 
But these twenty years of insuft spoliation 
and unnatural forays have solidified this sec- 
tion for its righteous protection and self-de- 
fense. The Times means well, but appeal- 
ing to the Stalwarts is "like a child wailing- 
in the throat of a volcano, and the bouth, 
with folded arms, looks on with pity and a- 
mazementat the tardy offer of a mythica 
spoonful of molasses after so many dreadful 
doses of vinegar and gall.— Chronicle *- Con- 
stitution{Augusta, Ca.) 
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What Argument do the Funders of- 
fer to Induce You to Vote a- 
gainst Readjustment? 

The end of the political campaign which 
has been so hotly contested for the last three 
months is about drawing to a close, and we 
venture the assertion that no man has yet 
heard one single valid reason given why he 
should desert the Readjuster party. 

All admit that the Readjuster party has 
saved you millions, in interest and principal, 
by their settlement of the public debt, has 
reduced your taxes 20 per cent restored the 
Slates credit, put your charitable institutions 
on a firm basis, rebuilt your Free Schools, 
given you Free Suffrage, and last but not 
least irougM-about good feeling between the 
Northern and Southern sections of the glo- 
rious Union, whereby our material prosperity 
has been greatly increased. 



The following extract from a leading 
colored pafeer is a fair exposition of 
the bitterrress undeniably existing 
among a certaTnYJjiss of colored men, 
while as an offset to it we take from 
the Charleston "News" parts of a let- 
ter from a Southern Negro, who .being 
an ex-slave, speaks, probably, from <— - 
experience of both races, equal to " 
of the writer of the article first qix 
Following that again is the ten/pe 
utterance of the " Christian l^:cqrd„ 
(colored), and a quotation froHTthe Nor- 
folk Virginian, which is a 'fair eSrpres- 
si n of the honest opinions of many- 
Southern whites. That these latter are 
by no means indifferent to the welfare 
of their colored brethren, or neglectful 
of their duty to them, is indicated in 
the resolutions of the Synod of the 
Presbyterian church of Va., with which 
we close our extracts. 

"To Your Tents, O Israel I!" 
The lime has come when the colored peo- 
ple must think and act for themselves. We 
can no longer rely entirely upon the friend- 
ship or the disposition of our party friends. 
True, they are willing and ready to help us, 
but they have more tlian once intimated, in 
no uncertain sound, that they can no longer 
make us the object of their special solicitude; 
that they have bolstered and propped, protect 
ed and defended us long enough, and that 
now we must strike out for ourselves, assured 
of their moral support and encouragement. 
They have in substance said to us : "Utilize 
your elective force, your native intelligence 
and your education in the formation of such 
political and social movements as shall tend 
to produce unity of purpose, touching the 
surest means of your material and mental 
development ; and we will help all we^can 
This '.hey have said.and this they mean. 

Now, the question which rings out of this 
admonition as clear and unmistakable as the 
shrill clarion notes, is. How shall we ma«e 
practicable those constitutional and statuto- 
ry provisions which have declared our equal- 
ity of citizenshipand to secure to ourselves 
and our children the fullest enjoyment of all 
the privileges and imfmunities to which in 
oil incflv pntitled? Our 



our civil capacity, all are justly cntitledMJu 
destiny is in our own hands. We can by ap^- 
athy, by lack of unity, by failing to appreciate 
the proper methods of remedy to be resort- 
ed to, completely destroy our chances for - 
full emancipation. But this must not be. 
We can. by accepting the issue, by taking - 
advantage of the results of our observation 
and by applying the tests of mild, though 
persistent, retaliation, secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and pur portenty. 
The white people of the soutliare not just. 
After havin stolen from us the worth of 
two hundred years' hard labor; after having 
bound us in chains and fetters, mentally as 
well as physically ; after having surrounded 

( Continued on r*gc iio.) 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

A Dartmouth Collegian's Experi- 
ence and Views. Teaching Night and 
Day. A Goon Examination. From our 
Missionary in Africa. "A Factor in 
Politics. " 
a dartmouth cc 



egian's experience 
and views. 
Another Hampton graduate who has 
availed himself of the doors that are 
open to wit and will, sends an inter- 
esting account of his experiences, and 
some of his very impartial views. 

Hanover, N. H. Feb. 28, 1883. 
Dear Miss C. — 

Your letter was gladly received last Satur- 
day. I was glad to know that my other one 
had reached you. Your letters have been, 
or lather, are very interesting to me, and I 
hope that mine may be somewhat so to you. 

There is another colored young man here 
in my class. His name is Colsop, from Pc 
tersbjirg. Va. We are the only ones here. I 
was very sorry last fall, when I returned to 
college from my summer vacation, to find a 
colored young man here who claimed that 
he left Barnum's circus and wanted work, 
but sought the lowest company, and 
use such profane language that I thought 
once or twice of speaking to him. But I 
knew that I would get into trouble, so I let 
him have his way. I asked him to call on 
me but he would not, and when he left he 
carried many things away that did not be- 
long to him. So. you can see how we felt 
I think in a great many cases the colored 
people have injured themselves by their own 
meanness. No man can injure himself alone, 
but he surely brings reproach upon others, 
too. . . <-\ 

I believe that the colored man can over- 
come in a great measure the bad feelings 
againsthis race. A coloredyoungmangrad- 
uated in the medical school here in Septem- 
ber la-st. He was honored by his classmates 
and respected by the citizens. He was made 
valedictorian by his class. Observing the 
different colored men that have found their 
way here, I must confess that if the fault of 
any one's failure is not altogether his own, it 
has been the fault of some colored persons 
belore him, and if he has lived in a commu- 
nity five or ten years and does not win for 
himself that respect which he desires, I say, 
without hesitation, the fault lies in himself. 

When I see statements in the papers that 
colored men are misused, in New England or 
any of the Northern States, I question if by 
their action they did not compel the people 
to use them- so. But I have taken up more 
time on this particular point than I intended 
when I began. 

It would take me so long to tell my own 
little wanderings since my boyhood that it 
would weary you, so I will just say^a few 
words. Icame upto Post Mills, in Thctford, 
in 1868. I came from South Carolina with 
a gentleman, a Colonel in the United Siates 
army. I worked for his father-in-law — 
went to school in winters, working or 
farm the rest of the year. They were good 
people in the truest sense of the won' 
was to pay me for my work, or help mc to 
get an education when I got to be twenty- 
one. I went to Hampton in 1S73, and grad- 
uated in 1875. 1 returned to Vermont, feeling 
that I ought to go through college. I worked 
that summer and went to Oberlin in the fall ; 
fitted for college in two years ( 1 877) by doing 
the hardest work I ever did in my life. I did 
not take any vacation during the two years. 
I did almost a half-day's work every day for 
my board and room, and my studies beside. 
I was so tired and financially poor that I was 
compelled to stay out two years for rest and 
recruiting my purse. Through a friend I got 
the Principalshipof the Enterprise Academy 
in Albany, Ohio (colored school). I worked 
"hard for that school, and felt pleased with 
my labors when I closed my work there. 
Though it was my first experience, I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that my labor was ap- 
preciated by the people, and that they wanted 
to engage me for six years, and after that, 
as long as I wanted to stay ; but I could not 
bear the idea of not taking a college course. 
And I had the greater satisfaction to know 
tnat by my life and work, in the Sabbath 
school and daily intercourse, many of my 
pupils were led to Christ. God did truly 
bless me and them, too. If liever felt the 
love of Christ, and if I ever felt that I was 
working for my Savior, it was during that 
two years that 1 worked there. 

I entered college in 1879, (Dartmouth). I 
wanted to go through Dartmouth for I could 
get better pay for my summer's work in New 
England, and it is near Port Mills, and it 
suited me better than any college I knew of 
then. I taught two winters in Vermont with 
as good success as in Ohio. 

Fhope to work in some place next year, if 
my life is spared. I have just written to my 



cation to find me a position,) and he though 
sick wrote this for me. which I enclose in 
this letter hoping that, you wilt send it back 
in your next letter, which I hope I shall get. 
I will promise not to weary you again. This 
is very unsatisfactory and imperfect to me, 
and must be more so to you. 

The Congregationalisl and The Alumni 
Journal came to me to-day from you. Many 
thanks. Yours very truly. 



\\. 



higher classes. I have two maps — Qnp N. 
V, the other U. S. I am always busy; and 
fter being busy all the while I don't do all 
here ought to be done 1 there. •» 

My youngest brother is teaching in Vir- 
;inia, too, near home. You have never seen 
lim. After school is over, every day, I come 
home and sew on my machine to help mother, 
is very pleasant teaching at home, al- 
igh I have two miles to walk every night 
and morning. 

I have heard from only two of my class- 
mates since leaving School — I mean private 
letters. . Yours, S. 



A young man who was married be- 
fore he came to Hampton, and did not 
go through the whole course, but who 
has been since as he had been before 
an industrious and faithful worker, 
writes thus of the rather difficult field 
where he is working night and day for 
his people. 

, Co., Va., February 17th. 1883. 

Dear Friend: It affords me much pleasure 
to correspond with you. I am teaching at 
the same place. The colored people are very 
ignorant here, not because there have been 
no schools in their midst, but because they 
have not been taught well or long enough ' 
the year. The children are influenced by their 
parents and surroundings, and it is hard to 
make an impression on their minds for the 
better. The surroundings are gloomy. They 
have a worthless school-house. Their pa- | 
rents take but very little interest in educa- 
tion. They are not really moral ; therefore 
they do not impart morality to their children. 
Thev will not buy necessary books for their 
children. Some send their children to school 
thout books ; others are not able to buy 
books. Everything is left to the teacher. I 
have loaned and given tnem all the books 
that I could. The white people are very 
friendly. We have a very good and faithful 
Superintendent. He does all that he can to 
promote the interest of the schools, but the 
officers of the school Board do not assist 
him as they should. 

I have a very large family, and I could not 
support them by teaching if it was my only 
resource ; but I farm during the time of my 
vacations. I love to teach, and my whole 
soul is in it. I am sorry to see my people 
here so dejected. I nearly wear myself out 
at times, my pupils are so wild and rude ; but 
I can say that I have made considerable 
change in them since I first commenced here. 

I shall ever feel grateful to Hampton and 
~the Faculty for their kindness to me. I am 
teaching here night and day ; I teach the 
old people at night. I have thirty night 
scholars. I have the luck to stop and board 
with the nicest colored lady in the neighbor- 
hood, l am in good cheer notwithstanding 
the disadvantages. Very respectfully S 

/ A GOOD EXAMINATION. 

A sister of the above writer send; 
cheerful report of herself and her work, 
in which she is succassfully following 
her brother's example. 

, Va. January 29, 1 81 

Miss C . 

eived your kind letter, and was glad 
to hear from you. I intended to write you 
the very week I received your's, but being 
busy I did not do it, and I received yo> 
first. 

I purpose to go up North directly after my 
school closes. 

As I am one of the graduates of Hampton 
I can write to the School, to Miss Tileston, 
for reading matter, can I ? I thank you 
kindly for writing and telling me about it, 
as I am in need of papers for my scholars to 
read. 

I will tell you how my time has been spent 
since leaving Hampton. I left Hampton on 



i taken sick and could not go. 
) had mode him sick by 
1 to prevent his going 



FROM OUR MISSIONARY IN AKRIC 

The following letter from Mr. Samuel 
Miller, graduate of the class of '76, and 
for the last two years a missionary teach- 
er in Benguela, Africa, under the Amer- 
ican Board, will be read with interest. 

BailUNdu, W. C. A. June 25th,. 1SS3. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 

Hampton, Va. 

Dear Sir: 

It is now winter with us ; the cool nights 
and chilly winds have given to all vegetation 
a beautiful golden hue not unlike the autumn- 
al scenes of the sunny South ; harvesting is 
now in order; the corn, beans, peas. peanuts, 
pumpkins &c.arc waiting in the held to be tak- 
en to the stores by the women. The fields are 
far from the villages where the land is bet- 
ter and free from domestic animals. Wild 

age to the agriculturist. The corn 
ed in the field, stored in huts and 
later taken to the villages. It is wonderful 
>w they make enough and some to spare, 
rming as they do only with short double 
.ndled spoon-like hoes. They disdain to 
)rk beasts, contented with eating tb 
The forest fires have begun in v 
districts, but the grass and leaves arc not yet 
dry enough to produce a general conflagra- 
tion; about two months hence, the airwiil be 
thickened with smoke from burning vegeta- 
tion, after which the whole face of the coun- 
try will appear a black, barren, dismal desert 
till September, when the almost daily thun- 
der storms bring new life to earth, bidding 
nature to dress herself again in glorious green, 
icn is sowing time ; women and girls, some- 
nes men and boys, may be seen going in 
cry direction to the fields, each woman or 
girl gracefully carrying upon her head one 
or more baskets freighted with a hoe, and a 
lump of mush for lunch. When the grass is 
burned and there is no covert for animals, 
then scores of natives surround a given field 
or forest and walk toward the center driving 
into close quarters the deer, eland, or any 
animal within the circle. But. on the whole, 
very little game is killed. The flint gun. 
bow and arrow and cudgels are not the best 

I am getting on pretty well with my eight 
regular pupils and seven irregular ones. The 
most advanced ones can read and write any 
word in the language, or read any number 
underathousand. We often carry on a short 
conversation in writing; all the lessons are 
given in manuscript. I am expecting a 
printing press soon. A donation has been 
given to build a school house. Most of us 
are repairing or making additions to our 
houses. The first house, built Sept. 1881, is 
undergoing repairs ; parts of the roof have 
been thoroughly perforated by innumerable 
boring insects that are capable' of seriously 
pairing a house in a short time. The na- 
fs last longer ; having fire continually 



paring he w; 
He told me s 
putting medic 

to Benguela, but could not tell how 
done. The real disease of the secoulo was 
pneumonia; he thought he was goingji>-die^f* 
but is nearly well again. 1 
Dr. Nichols and wife left here June 2nd. for 
America. Beingtoolate for the June steam- 
er, they will remain in Benguela and take the 
July steamer. Mr. Saunders accompanied 
them to Benguela. Dr. N. was forced to re- 
turn on account of ill health. 

Kwikioi, King of Bailundu, has been in 
camp for over 'a year, and the reports are 
that he will not go to war for months to come, 
lis camp is only, forty miles from his palace 
llagc, but he does not visit it ; he seems to 
; well satisfied in. camp, , 
We expected mail to leave to-day but the 
carriers did not come ; they may possibly go 



Some months we have ftard 
work to get two men to take our mail to the 
coast. Last May, our mail bag full of letters 
and papers fell with the carrier, into the 
Balombo river. The carrier was taken out, 
but the mail was lost. This is the first time 
we have ever had any letters lost by the na- 
tives. The accident was caused by the fall- 
ing of a part of an ill constructed bridge. 

Give my kindest regards to Miss M. F. 
Mackie, Gen. Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Howe. 

I hope your school is doing well, or, that 
is. will be, when this reaches you. 



I am, yours sincerely. 

Sam'lT. Miller. 
Your letterdated June 8th, 1882. was receiv 
■A Aug. 21st, 1882. 

CTpB IN POLITICS. 

is the best, though not 
cher. Individual sense 
are tested in the appli- 
ral principles to particu- 
cases. V'or the most part our grad- 
uate teachers find their hands full in 
supplying their peopfe's most pressing 
need, not Svithnolding their vo,tes or 
the manly expnvision of their opinion 
when needed, but keeping out of the a- 
rena of party politics. f\ 

Va.. June 23 

Miss C . \- 

Your letter to the graduates and exyStu-. 
dents was received some time ago, buti re- 
gret much to have to say that I have pesiect- 
ed to answer it sooner. I suppose you JJlere- 
ly want to know something of m^vorBt It 
will suffice to say that I have been teaching 
ten months each year ever since I badri you 
farewell at Hampton in Feb. 1880. I have 
had a fine school all the time and find my 
greatest pleasure in teaching. I shall close 
my school four weeks from now to reopen 
the first of Sept. with one o 1 the girls as my 
assistant, who started in a second reader when 
I first began to teach and is now quite a fine 
scholar. I am one of those fortunate teach- 
who have nothing to impede their pro- 
gress. My school house is as comfortable 
as can be desired and the people appreciate 
my labor. They show their appreciation for 
my work by giving me a large attendance. 
I never was at a place in my life where a col- 
ored person had more political 



the 14th of June, and arrived home 
ay. I 

within those two weeks was sent for by the 



same day. f remained home two weeks, and 



Trustees of a village in North Carolina, to 
take a school at that place. I went there 
and got examined and passed a first grade 
examination. This.wasin June, and I taught 
until the 1st of October. I came home, got 
re-examined, and passed the same grade. 
The examincrsaid Ij passed' a better examin- 
ation' "in history than any one else who had 
been examiped ; I was perfect. I think the 
term of my school is eight months. My 
school-house is crowded with scholars. I 
have 50 or 60 as an average. The school- 
house has been white-washed, and the trus- 
tees are getting ready* to ceil it now. If it 
were ceil*d it would be very pleasant in there. 
I have decorated my school-house with 
mottoes and pictures, and it just looks beau- 
tiful, if I am allowed to praise it. I have 3 
blackboards — 2 belonging to the school, and 
the other to me. I have addition and mul- 
tiplication table charts. The addition chart 

„ . I made myself, and the other is printed. I 

town Superintendent for a recommendation, have two language charts. The Monroe's to 
(for I intend to apply to the Bureau of Edu- | go. with the primaries, and the other for 



in the middle of tb 

successfully attack the whitened stalactites 
of soot and smoke. The native hut is al- 
most air tight but fire is absolutely necessary 
these cool nights for one without plenty of 
bed clothing; four or five good blankets are 
not at all uncomfortable. The ajr is extreme- 
ly penetrating ; the thermometer varies in 
twenty-four hours from forty to sixty de- 
grees. 

Npne of us has had the fever for a long 
time. The natives are subject to chills and 
fevers more than we are ; at this I don't 
wonder, sincesomelivealmostnaked. They 
have their doctors and conjurers too. When 
one is affected about the head and shoulders 
bleeding or making a series of gashes with a 
knife deep on the forehead and temples is in 
order. If the entire body is weak, and the 
patient complains of a combination of ail- 
ments, he is supposed to be affected with 
spirits. The doctor then ornaments himself 
and patient with various marks and colors, 
going through many incantations at the same 
time, after which he will thoroughly sweat 
the body of the patient. Then, taking two 
chickens by the head or feet (one in each 
hand ) he whirls and jerks them at his patient, 
till they are dead, saying to the spirits at the 
same time in a scarcely audible voice - 'Go," 
The whole story can't be told in a short let- 
ter but the above gives you some idea of the 
proceedings Tricking or conjuration is be- 
lieved in here. One ofour secoulos or head- 
men, was employed to take some men to Ben- 
guela and bring up loads for us. While pre- 



equahtvfthan he has he 
Thougfi \ is to some extent at variance with 
the teachings of Gen. Armstrong. I must 
confess that I have been a factor in politics, 
believing that this is a cardinal part of a col- 
ored teacher's work. It depends on the 
manner in which the colored people ( who 
are the balance of power in this state) exer- 
cise their suffrage, whether or not they will 
enjoy the benefit of free schools. If this be 
so, they must have some one to lead them, 
and whose dutv is it to take this ungrateful 
position if not the teacher's. I will not say 
any thing else on this subject, because/ I 
know you know something of the condition 
of the colored voters in this state. I will 
only say that I will never refuse to advocate 
the rights of my people until they have se- 
curity for the future. There are in this state 
a class of dishonest men without learning 
who claim to be politicians and who would 
willingly be used as an instrument by which 
some white man would step to the surface 
of political glory. Teachers, some say, must 
sit still and see all this perpetrated on ttifir 
color and themselves, but 1 shall never 
main neutral when a question - 
cussed in which my rights are 
glad to know that the gradu 



. being d«- 
involved. 1 
tesofHamp- < 
ton°are considered to be" the best colored 
teachers in the state, and sincerely wish that — _ 
I were one of that class. The Supt. was at 
my school a few days ago and says that he 
can give employment to at least six graduates. 
Male teachers will succeed best here^ The 
pay for good teachers is $30. aiifj the term is 
from five to seven months unless they should 
be fortunate enough to secure two schools, i 
in that case they would teach ten months, as 
I do. I hope to hear from you soon. 

Yours' <Sc, 



W. 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton. 

VISIT FROM AN INDIAN PASTOR. 

An incident of great interest, especially to 
the Indian students, but also to all the pu- 
pils and teachers of Hampton, was avisit last 
month from the Rev. Luke Walker, the faith- 
ful Indian pastor from Lower Brule Agency, 
Dakota, from which many of our boys and 
girls have come. A full blood Indian of the 
Sioux tribe, Mr. Walker is a gentleman in 
appearance and manners, a Christian man in 
faith and life. He is not only a minister but 
a farmer; his church is near his house. He 
himself plows and plants and reaps, and not 
only preaches to his people but shows them by 
example what Christian civilization is in the 
life and the home. He and his excellent 
wife have been good friends to the Hamp- 
ton boys and girls at their rurcncy. This was 
his first visit to Hampton. He was accompa- 
nied by Henry Strieker, also a lull blood In- 
dian of the same tribe, but a progressive man, 
of character and intelligence, and looking 
so thoroughly the United States citizen that 11 
was difficult to remember that he could, 
much to his regret, speak only the Indian 
tongue. Mr. Walker is quite fluent in Eng- 
lish, and besides a talk in Indian tothc stu- 
dents of his own agency and tribe, he address- 
ed the whole school at evening and morning 
prayers, as follows, prefacing his few words 
at the evening service by reading the_para- 



ble of the good Samaritan. wh.i... 
those who listened a touching!)- suggestive 
selection. 

Then he said : 

" My friends— boys and girls— my heart is 
full ol joy. Because why? Because I see 
you all well ? No— because of something 
better. There is nothing better or more de- 
sirable than the right education. This is 
the thing that makes my heart full of joy. 
You are all here, girls and boys, to get edu- 
cation ; not an education, hut the education 
the good education, the right education in 
way of goodness. This is the thing that 
makes my heart almost dance for joy — That 
is a fact— that is a fact! And now my friends, 
I have just read a chapter to you out of the 
good book. What I read was a parable 
which our great Saviour said when he was 
on earth. And this is the thing He says to us. 
We are all here of different skins— white, 
black and red people are here. But these white 
people not only have a different skin, but 
they have the word of God in their homes ; 
and not only in their homes, but in the in- 
ner man. in their hearts. So these white pco- 



that in Dakota they would lose their lives, 
but they remembered that those Indians 
couid only kill their bodies of flesh, they 
could not kill their souls. So they kept on 
teaching, and finally the seed that God has 
given them to plant grew, and now to-day 
ed is growing, and you can see the 

covered with the good vine; climbing 

up and down the ravines and valleys, and not 
only covering them, but this vine bears fruit— 
' tell you it bears fruit. There is nothing 
npossible— we know that there is nothing 
npossible with God. So this Sioux — this 
:d man thought his tribe a very strong tribe 
and his own ways the very thing, so he tried 
keep them all he could. But he found 
that the old ways were not the very thing. 

old habits are largely disap- 
pearing — gone. 

And now we have at one agency, the San- 
tee, where they planted— where God planted 
one seed, we have now three churches with 
Indian teachers, Indian deacons, Indian , - 
preachers there. And I tell you that every ed by 
Sunday those three churches are crowded, send it to 
Not only that, but at Santee the Indians have 
their own farms, and the young people don t 
draw rations. Government feeds the old but 
not the young; they have separated them- 
selves, and some of them, they are patterns 
to the rest. 
That is what we want of vou. We want you to 
get into line with them to lead your people. 

Beyond Santee. at Yankton, was started 
a mission many years ago: Now we have 
three churches there, Episcopalian, Congre- 
gational, and Presbyterian. All work to- 
gether. That is as we ought to. for we all 
work for one Master, to build up onething— 
there is but one salvation. 

The Congregationalists also have two 
churches at Santee. and a boarding school, 
and the Episcopalian too. And at those 
■hools we don't allow the children to talk I pic, 11 
1 their own tongue, except On Friday after- happ 
..oons; the rest of the day we want them to 
talk English all the time, so they talk Eng- 
lish very well now. 

At Yankton agency we have thre<- h 
Episcopal churches and the Presbyt. 

.U- 411 nr.* ^mwfl^H \*OtOnl 



From Returned Indian Students. | read, and write 

Another letter has been received from 
Thos. Wildcat Alford, a young chief of 
the Absentee Shawnees, who graduated 
with honor at Hampton in the class of 
'82, and has been teaching since then, 
now among his own tribe. He gives a 
good account also of his class-mate 
John Downing. 
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pie have looked on us~and what?-Some have 
passed us by like the Priest and the Lcvite, 
land might he not have added " somes have 
set upon us like the thieves?]— I am sure we 
ought to pray for them that God would give 
them another heart,— but some have pitied 
us and and helped us in our need and 
brought us to their homes to save us and 
put us in the right way. Now my children, 
my boys and girjs. we ought to do much to 
learn the right way for ourselves and our 
people. We ought to do more than we have. 
This is the thing I wanted to say to you. 
so 1 have said it.' 

At the morning service, at the opening of 
school, Mr. Walker spoke again. 
He said : 

•■ My friends, girls and boys, last night I said 
just a few words. ' This morning 1 see you 
again all in good health. We ought to be 
very thankful to Almighty God for preserv- 
ing our bodies from day to day. 

To night I go back to the red men again to 
work there as well as I can. We have been 
to an Episcopal Convention of ministers in 
Philadelphia for the last four or five days. 
It is just over and we came to sec you here, 
not only the red but the colored and the 
white friends and teachers, I want to say a 
few words about my work among the 
Indians. : 

I stand here, and you look at me and at 
the Indian boys and girls here. You 
are not red, but we are rather dark. _ 
the Indians were called red men because they 
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don't want to be called any 

Now only in i860, about twenty years ago, 
these red men were all wild savages. The 
Sioux are all who understand each other's 
language, though some have different dialect. 
Those who have another language are riot 
Sioux. I am speaking of the .Sioux ; twenty 
years ago they were savage, wild and no one 
could teach them anything, bpt they teach 
[taught] themselves what Wis not right 
or good for them or for any Jolher Indian. 
Of course their children grow up in their 
parents' way for they knew no better. They 
did what their fathers told them. I'hey did 
not knowanything;they were like beasts. We 
all know that beasts don't care for anything 
at all except for what they can get to eat. 
Those SiouxJwere like that way. The min- 
isters, the missionaries, went to teach those 
red men Sioux. At first they all looked it 
them with suspicion and tW to send them 
back. Some of them they killed. But these 
missionaries, they keep on. ;They were afraid 



three."" All six are "crowded! Not only that, 
but we have one government school and one 
boarding school for boys and young men. 
Not onlv that, but the Indians now arc tak- 
ing claims all over the reservation, raising 
wheat and oats, and all kinds of vegetables. 
We hope that the Indians may get patents 
[or their lands after a while, and become 
self-supporting. 

Beyond Yankton, at Crow Creek, there is 
only one denomination, the Episcopalian. It 
has three churches, and there is one govern- 
ment school. There too the Indians are tak- 
ing up claims all over the reservation, have 
nice frame houses, nice farms, and raise 
every kind of vegetables. 

Beyond Crow Creek is my place. Lower 
Brule, where I have been for five years. 
When I went there I sent some boys here to 
Hampton— in their blankets. When I got 
there I found the Indians savage-they did 
not care for anything better. Two missiona- 
ries had been there but they had got discour- 
aged and left. They sent me there, to do 
what I can, because the Indians were wild. I 
do what I can. Now I have five chiefs in my 
church-members of my church, baptized. 
Now that church is too small for my people, 
so this spring I enlarged my church. The 
Indians are taking up claims all over my 
reservation too. I hope government will 
help them because much of the land is poor, 
not fit for Indians. We have a government 
school there, and a Sunday school. 

At Spotted Tail's agency beyond mine, a 
good Indian missionary has commenced 
work. Then comes Pine Ridge Agency: then 
Cheyenne River Agency. There ,s a Presby- 
terian mission and a government board- 
ing school and farm. Some are taking up 
c« J£ a claim and living as citizens and are doing 
ifhinS Pretty well; all the agencies are very different 
1 tnimc 1 1- )w what they were years ago 

There is an Indian settlement two hun- 
dred miles from my place where the Indians 
citizens and can vote. I go there and 
preach to them. They are in my charge. They 
have nice farms; many have good homes : 
they all are well off. 

Now the Indian man is coming on— begin- 
ning to grow'like a big boy. I liope he will 
become a man. 

I want you to know these things my 
frieiids I know you like to hear them, for 
you are here to help us. Let us all— whether 
red. dark or white— work together, for our 
one country. For you know that the just 
God— the great Spirit-is not separate men, 
but three persons in one God. So let those 
who are neighbors in his church, be not sep- 
arate but one ;— of one mind, in one work; 
like one man, with different members but 
one body ; one body in Christ. 
God bless you all." 



Shawnalown, Ind. Ter. N 

Miss R. E TlLESTON, 

My dear Fritnd : 
I am about to write you again for some 
reading matter, as I learned through circular 
of Miss Ocai eland, that you arestil! in charge 
of that portion of the Department of grad- 
uates. I ask your kindness to please look 
over old pamphlets or papers and find me a 
suitable matter that has simple pieces of 
-ithcr poctrv or prose that can be easily learn- 
n 5 to 14 years of age and 
vely and funny pieces pre- 
ferred. Also if you have any old refused 
magazines please send them. They are al- 
ways thankfully received in this country. 

I have at present 38 scholars. Our school 
accommodates 40 boarding scholars ; and ex- 
pect to have the required number soon. Our 
school-house is rather in a bad condition, 
but will do, we think, this year. Next year 
we expect to be in a better building, which 
was to have commenced last Summer but 
some way or other was prevented from com- 
mencing the work of building it. The lum- 
ber for it has already been bought. When 
finished it will contain dormitories for boys, 
dining-room and a school room. Then we 
can accommodate about 100 scholars. I ex- 
pect to make my head-quarters here now for 
"* : ~e. as I am nowamong'myown peo- 
ss something unthought of should 
to drive me out. But that is not 
likely be the case. 

I have just received a letter from Downing 
to day. who said that he has resigned his 
position as assistant clerk in the Commissary 
Department of that Agency ( Wichita ) and 
has engaged in running cattle for - 
there for the winter. He seemed t 
spirits as usual. 

Frank C. and Robert 
few days from Hampton. But 1 have not 
seen the boys yet to know enough how they 
feel. &c. 

Sincerelv vour friend, 

Titos. W. Ai.FORn. 



/hat they can read. 
Superintendent comes around every or 
a while and is pleased with my teaching. 
The superintendent, Mr. L. D. Davis who is 
very kind, has the whole school taught by the 
object teaching and word-method. Our S. 
S. is rather poor but we are doing all we can, 
if the government can not furnish us any S. 
S. books. Every teacher here seems to be in 
earnest to teach the scholars, while the schol- 
ars are all anxious to learn. Write to me 
please and I will write again. 

Your friend ever, 
Jas. R. MURIE. 

. 



From an Indian Pastor. 

The following letter was received 
some time ago from an Indian Deacon 
in the Episcopal church mission in Da- 
kota, who v^as for a year at Hampton 
to study Enjlish. Ashley, of whom he 
speaks, has-'returned to Hampton to 
better fit himself for a teacher. 

St. Thomas Mission School. 
Crow Creek Agency, D. T. 

May 8. rSSj. 

Mr. Geo. LeRov Brown. 

I have your communication a long 



Surinam 



or feasts 
1 do now 
Because 



A telegraphic dispatch sent from Pans v. 
reach Berlin in I Mi hoys; Copenhagen ir 
hours; Constantinople in 5 hours; Dublin 
3 hours; Hong Kong in 12 hours; London ... 
iX hours; New York in 4 hours;and V, e nna 
in 1 H hours. 
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The following interesting letter has 
been received from a returned Indian 
student, of last year's Senior class. 

Pawnee Agency. I. T. Nov. 1st. rSSj. 

Dear Capt. 

I have been thinking of writing to you for 
the last month, but as I heard- that you were 
away 1 did not. I arrived home safely, and 
you may imagine how my relatives received 

When I went away the Pawnees were not 
on their farms but were in villages. 

On my way home from Arkansas city, I 
saw farms on the sides of the road owned and 
worked by Pawnees. They had log houses 
as well as the mud lodges to live in, and very 
comfortably fixed. I was pleased to see what 
they had done in such a short time. Many 
had some wheat and were harvesting when I 
arrived. Many made money from it. which 
encouraged many and many have already 
sown some four or five acres apiece. Pretty 
near all the Pawnees are farmers, with the 
exceptions of those that are employed by the 
government and those, that own oittle. 

I taught little at the school when I first 
got back, but was soon employed in the store 
as clerk. I clerked for Mattock and Bishop, 
the Co. I worked for, and they seemed to like 
me very much. I kept all the books for them 
and when I left, everything was squared. I 
left the store and came up to this school as 
an assistant teacher. I have charge of the 
boys and their dormitory, which is very close, 
and show them how to make up their beds in 
the morning. Our scho ->\ opens at 9 o'clock, 
and I take the lead and open the school ex- 
ercises by reading and interpreting the Bible 
to our scholars. They, are very attentive. 
They do well for Indian children. 

Many times I speak to them about the 
Hampton school, what good it is doing. In 
my recitations with those that have not been 
in but a month, I take one of the boys, place 
him in front of the other and tell them that 
he was called by the whites, boy. After two 
or three lessons, they can read sentences like 
this "I can see the boy." "The boy I can see. 
Can you see the boy? Yes ; I can see the 
boy" and so on as I would put on the board 
for them. Sometimes I have to talk to them 
in Indian but that does them good. Some- 
times I see white teachers asking an Indian 
child a question when the child did not know 
a word of English. Sometimes and often 
the teacher wouTd get mad and punish the 
child when the child could not help it. 

Only one month have I been struggling 
with my scholars and every-one of them can 



time ago, and say that I will answer you 
always I never forget you since 1 came from 
Hampton, but always remember you, and al- 
so that you ask me something about them 
who return from Hampton. But don't know 
anything about the Brule boys. I know all 
the boys in the Crow Creek. Andrew Fox 
has been at Standing Rock Agency, but is 
still here, and also Edward Ashley is teach- 
ing school in the Government school, he has 
32 scholarsSind is doing well indeed. Miss 
Ziewie died last week. Since she came from 
school she doink well, but always she has 
been sick most dp year, when then she has 
been sick all timet I pray to her last day a 
month. But*o/know that she have good 
place in heavewf We have one master here 
that is Rev. HT But Miss Ziewie who dead 
we put in church. I have a very nice church 
... I down to Lowerfcamp. I stay in by the church, 
be in good I Every Sunday I nane preaching in church. 

1 This people knowing-white men ways now, 
they have very good plant, every one sends 
hildren going to school in the Goy- 

_nt school always. I recollect those 

going to East with my prayer. I am glad\, 
that you care of all the boys very nicely anrT^ 
also that you told me about the every ope 
is doing very well. I am glad that. That is" 
I have to say. All my family very wetl 
deed. 'S . 

r truly friend and I shake Jfaifti .... 
you. Wm./H. Saul. 
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Horsford' Acid sPhophate. — • 

Tonic for Overworked Men. 

Dr. J.C. Wilson. Philadelphia Pa., says: "\ 
have used it as a general tonic, and in particu- 
lar in the debility and dyspepsia of overwork- 
ed men, with satisfactory results. 
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The New & Revised Edition \ 

OF THE 

Underground Railroad, 

BY WILLIAM STILL, 
With a Life of the Author. 

A large haodsomelv printed, highly Illustrated, and 
bcautlftll) I. , , > , ,- h, mvsterioB 

ot THE" UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, and preserve* -~ 



only records, made 
a and the! - '" " 



preserves 
freedom. 

„„ word's were faithfully taken from the lips of 
fugitives Their making and preservation would have 
£8 the "ifo of the author had "he been detected. They 
are therefore history which would have been lost b)A 
lor the risk he toot. And what wonderful, stirring, 
thrilling history, tool How ltro— 
the history, of our country H. 

wHdc 
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thrilling history, tool How ltroands outand completes 
§£ g£S "racel ffffSSr PStoSSf "SSI*, &i? 

ES&SS th A r n»-oulak"o l wlt™Tli wfcfT" . 

This now Edition contains much matter not in tie 
ol J, among which is a carefully prepared life of the 
Author written and published at the request of many 
Wends and inserted In his book with the hope that 
It may encourage his brethren everywhere; tojjOW&* 
men must do In order to succeed. This life also con- 
Suns many pleasant allusions to the great entlslavery 
iZSterm siieh as Sumner, W lson.Oroely, SO., and/ao-/ 
iSrfle? of the" hand writing. In it are found; tob,! 
man/ bits of history which Wo never before seen y 
the Tight, as, for Instance, the escape otscveral of old'/ 
John Brawn's officers, and the way they got pass*™* 
the Underground Railroad to 1 places of safety^ 
°" ,lner this booh la one whfet 



Allogel 
nrel? race' WbO 1 

Srjve at>IsWry at once instructive and Inspiring. 
P Tcoinulandlng volume ot SM pages and 70 lull 
^X^&^^T^ terms wUI be 
utucl TbeVett 'money In It for energetic canvasser., 

So^onl'yTfsnbecrlptlon Price «,.». 
For circular and terms, address 

WILLIAM STILL, 

Author and Publisher, 
244 SOUTH TWELFTH ST., 

PblleielihU, ft. 
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Continued from Page ttj. 
us with the most demoralizing social evils' 
after having received our protection and de* 
votion while they were completely at our 
mercy, during -the late civil war, they now 
reward us by ignoring every claim we have 
upon citizenship, every tic that should bind 
together the members ol a body politic, and 
withhold from us alt sympathy and all en- 
couragement. From the close of the war 
the treatment of the southern whites toward 
the colored people has been simply brutal. 
Riot, bloodshed, devastation and misery have 
followed the colored people wherever they 
went. Ku K'ux Klans and whitehners, the 
scum of the south, have done their work and 
have left the colored people to choose be- 
tween life and death. They have said to us, 
"You cannot remain with us it you insist on 
being our equals " We are given our place, 
and woe to him who dares assert his full 
manhood ! How we can remedy our unfor- 
tunate condition is a matter which we should 
be seriously considering. We perform all the 
labor at the south. What would be the ef- 
fect upon our white brothers if a movement 
were made to quit the south ? When they 

see the laborers leave their farms, their work- 
shops and their plantations, would they not 
call them back, and promise to deal honora- 
bly with them ? When they see sjdnny-fin- 
gered starvation staring them -in' tne face, 
would they not show a disposition to encour- 
age the much-abused colored man ? The pro- 
priety of emigrating to the West, where there 
are millions of acres of fertile lands seems to 
us very apparent. The southern white man 
is holding his land. He will not permit the 

colored people to purchase. The South is 
becoming more and more prosperous, and in 
that proportion will it become less probable 
that the landholders will sell to colored peo- 
ple. The West beckons us on. Immigrants 
from Europe are flocking West an. are tak- 
ing up lands. A few years will sec the best 
lands taken up by these people, while the col- 
ored people are eking out a miserable exist- 
ence, vainly hoping that the day will come 

when they can purchase lands from theitfor- 

mer master. That day will never come'AVe 
should at once form companies who will go 
West, take uplands and by industry and per- 
severance rear homes for our children, where 
they may be free from the vicious tendencies 
of southern society. By leaving the south, 
we will be enabled to administer a rebuke to 
our former masters which will make them 
regret their conduct toward us. and be dis- 
posed to treat the colored people who remain 
with proper consideration. Let us be slaves 
no longer. Let us give the vicious, arrogant 
and tyrannical southern autocrat a practical 
illustration of the right of locomotion, and 
we will be doing ourselves and them a favor. 

Let us emigrate ! Westward ho !! — People's 
Advocate, {Colored.) 



men (the most 
children might 



of them) suffered that their I need to be thankfu -, but the man who helps both Indians and white men may know where 
live at ease. I am not op- : himself over has need to be satisfied. And they have rights and where they have none." 
posed to agitation,; I want all that we can \ this is precisely what we are doing; and let: Illustration of this need was given 
get. and don't blame our people for getting j him who doubts read thefollowing.lt is I in our recent editorial correspondence 
all they can, but I would rather see them go I taken from an address made by Rev. Dr: j [ n t | 1c case D f tne ,\ ava j os whose res 

and U do'i t n r ' g noth l in" SPe " d their ^ ' USS '" g ' ^^'"S^SL^f" , a ™"~ "?™ • ervation of 10,000 acres has never been 

Twenty years ago I was a slave, 
that time I have spent ten years 
United States Civil Service. If s 



change can occur in twenty years, 

tell what the next twenty years will bring, j voting age was 27; of 
Black men, let us educate our children and ( illiterate white voters, 
in a way to make it possible for them to be j voters, 12. ' 
free and independent. | Now these figures co 

We can never be free while we fit our- ; statement that the ii 
selves for nothing but waiter men. barbers 1 relatively 
and coachmen — though all labor is honor- j anvng the 
able; but then we must learn to strike up- I portions a 
ward and onward ourselves. We cannot 
afford to wait lor our white brother to stop 
his onward marching in life to pull us up 



ing of the American Missionary Association. . 

, W 18S3. Says the Dr. referring to the 1 surveyed.while they spread ,n all d.rec- 
States ol Georgia.Kentucky. and Tenncss-e: ' tlons over 2 5.°°°, which they claim as 
"Taking these three slates together, we find j th.eir own and have occupied from time 
that the percentage of increase of males of i 
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d. A law for the punishment of per- 
furnish urms or ammunition to In- 
Jq such law now exists. 
More liberal appropriations for In- 



The Civil Rights Decision. 
Broad' Views of a Former Slave— What the 
Colored People have Accomplished— 
The Only Way to Rise. 

To the Editor of the New York Herald. 

To cross a bridge before one gets to it is 
not an easy matter, but all of us don't seem 
to agree on that point. Such is the case 
with our rights. Why stand and swear at 
the Supreme Court ? For one, I am glad 
that it is over, and feel that the country is 
safe and so are our rights. I have too much 
(aith in the good sense of the American 
people to feel otherwise. 

As a Southern Negro 1 feej that the South 
will do more for us of her own accord than 
she would if Congress did nothing but pass 
enforcement Acts, &c. Instead ofanathemiz- 
ing the supreme Court and the . Republican 
party let us go to work and compel to a recog- 
nition of our rights, not the Republican party, 
not the Democrat party, but the civilized 
world. And how ? By doing as every other 
class has done which has come to this coun- 
try — save our money, build a^few churches, 
but lots of work shops, mills, and anything 
else that will tend to make our children in 
dependent. For, as one with a black face, 
I see, and know, too, that money and educa- 
tion are thetwo mighty levers that are to bring 
the Negro to the level. An educated Negro 
here and there is not the thing; this only 
■hows the possibilities of the race. We must 
go earnestly to work and educate our child- 
ren. We must not educate them for gentle- 
men until we have something to back it. 
We must not fret about our children not be- 
ing able to learn trades while we sit and try 
to build no machine shops, no factories, no 
mills or other places where our youths may^ 
learn how to become the peers of other peoV 
pie. 

Our opportunities are what we make them, 
and we are destined to be not what other 
people make us or the law for that, but what 
we make ourselves. I have found out to my 
sorrow, to some extent, that we want the 
pleasures of the rich without suffering any 
of the hardships that the fathers of our rich 



ith him. We must help ourselves, wait 
not for God or man ; God helps those only 
who help themselves. Educate your child- 
ren in manual and all other kinds of labor 
d buy land and cultivate it, build houses 
d improve them, build steamboats and 
ilroads— in a word, let us try and learn to 
t everything that any man can do. You 
must know that what the white man has 
learned with hard study, after years of toil 
and much pain, that we, too, with patience, 
may also gain. 

objection to seeing a colored 
gentleman a Cabinet minister or anything 
Ise that he can get, but I do say that he is 
foolish to lose time fighting for it when by 
working faithfully he may get more. 

I am more than surprised at our brethren 
Chicago who threaten to desert the Re- 
publican party for what the Supreme Court 
Court that is supposed to be above 
parties, the keepers, so »o speak, and defend- 
ers of the Constitution. Did not Congress, 
and with the approval of a majority of the 
Republican party, pass this Civil Rights bill 
in the face of these facts as just laid down 
by the Court of last resort. Lyman Trum- 
bull. Judge Edmunds, George W.Julian and 
many others opposed it on these grounds. 

For one I feel that it is one of the best 
things thatcould have happened. It is about 
the last of the warof class legislation ; hence 
we are no longer the wards of the nation, 
but citizens in every sense of the word. It 
is foolish to hold the Republican party re- 
sponsible lor this decision, or think it a 
cause for desertion ; on the contrary, to 
desert them now would be treason. Yet, 
when the day comes, as it must, when the 
Negro can see principles clearer, and vote 
for principles instead of men, that day will 
be the day of our salvation. It does not 
look natural to see the Negro all on one 
side, and yet it is hard for him to do better. 
Democracy offers him no place of refuge. 

ft. U. H. 

Philadelphia, October 26, 1883. 
From Charleston News. 

The Recent Elections 
In the November elections just passed 
the whole country has need to be satisfied 
with the result. Nor do we except the South. 
Far better for is it for the men of this section I 
that the Republican party continue in power. 
Supposing the South once to have been able ' 
to rule the nation more wisely than the North; 
beyond all question that time has passed, 
and this section of our common country is 
less prepared than ever. During the sway of 
the old time South there could be found a class 
of men quite worthy of holding the reins, 
but where the men of this class have not 
died, aside from the fact of their age, they 
have refused to step into the new light, and 
are therefore unprepared to wield authority. 
And if we seek for young men to take their 
place they cannot be found; and for the reason 
that the South has been in no condition to 
produce them. Busy at repairing the ill for- 
tunes of the war, they have had neither time 
nor ability to produce national statesmen; 
sufficient is it if it produce men sufficiently 
wise and learned to administer the affairs 
of their individual States. 

We say, then, in the prospective continu- 
ance of the Republican party, the whole 
nation has need to be satisfied. 

Nor ha . any class more reason, not only to 
be satisfied but absolutely joyful, than we of 
the seven millions. Say what you will, the 
G/and Old Party, as the wrathy editor of the 
Globe is wont in irony to say. is the party 
yet. Not without fault, we confess, and yet 
when it is compared to the Democracy it is 
as a spotless bride. Therefore do we rejoice at 
the bright prospects of having another 
Rep iblican President in the White House; 
and not for our good only, but, as we have 
said for the good of the whole nation. 

And just here we feel like saying to our 
people everywhere, hold up your heads, for 
your salvation is nearer than you believe. 
And what makes iCthe more assured is that 
it is a salvation that comes from within. 
The man who is helped over the ditch has 



;ater among th 
ites. They show that t'le pro- 
portions are all the other way; the difference 
between the two races is startling. The whites 
are gaining a little, in this battle with the 
powers of darkness;but it is very little;they are 
scarcely doingmore than holding their own; 
but the Negroes arc gaining splendidly; it is to 
them that the large increase in the percentage 
of intelligent voters is mainly due. 

Now what does this mean ? Of course if is 
due to several causes. The Negroes had had 
but about five years "f opportunity when the 
censusof 1870 was taken; in i<S8o they had 
had fifteen years of opportunity. That a better 
chance has been offered them, and that they 
are taking the chance that has heen offered 
them, these figures assure us. Hut they tell us 
something more, that to us is very significant. 
The gain of intelligence among the Negroes 
in all parts of the South has been much 
more rapid than that of the whites; it has 
been more rapid in these three states j mc 
other parts of the South." 
hite Republicans of the North cie. 
I and triumphant and the black Repub- prt 
of the South slowly yet surely coming Hgut 
hat have we to fear, even though cessi 



Third 

literacy is 1 dian police. Our Indu 

than ! solute necessity, and have in almost' every 
instance rendered very valuable service, and 
ought to have more encouragement and sup- 
port. The p.iy of these police as now fixed 
by law is $5 per month for privates and $8 per 
month for officers, a compensation entirely 
inadequate to their proper support, especial- 
ly as many of them have families, which at 
non-ration agencies are not entitled to ra- 
tions. As it is the duty of an agent to be 
careful in makinghis selections for the force, 
good men are secured only with the greatest 



With the 



to the 



difficulty. One agent, on this particular 
point, very appropriately remarks : 

'Should the pay be increased, the best men 
in the tribe could easily be enlisted as a road 
to distinction that formerly was the reward of 
prowess in battle or skill in hunting.' I 
must, therefore, take this opportunity of re- 
peating the recommendation made in my last 
annual report, 'that commissioned -officers 
be paid Si 5 per month, sergeants, $10 per 
ates $8 per month." 
appropriation of money suji- 
he expense of detecting and 
•ho furnish intoxicating 
ie reports of my prede- 



the Supreme Court has nullified the C 
Rights bill ? The race that has suffered as 
long as we have, can yet bear up a few years 
longer.— Christian Recorder. 

The truth is, the progress of the colored peo 
pie in the scale of human rights will depend" 
exclusively on themselves and.they will find 
every experiment to legislate them into this 
or that position an utter failure. Thechief- 
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spects have been forged by themselves. In'pol- 
itics. especially, thcirconduct has shown ut- 
ter incapacity forcitizenship. They are march, 
ed to polls in elections, local and general 
as if they were sheep, not men. They are un- 
der the almost absolute control of the party- 
lash, and submit to dictation that is worse 
than slavish. They wear the badge of servi- 
tude at the very moment they clamor for free- 
dom. They do not investigate and judge in- 
telligently for themselves the practical effects 
of State and Federal legislation on the pro- 
motion of public prosperity, but are influ- 
enced by such considerations as seats in cars, 
berths on steamboats, beds in hotels, preferred 
locations in theatres, and like matters, that 
no power on earth can or will decide for them 
by forms of legislation. 

We are far trom contending that colored 
people can not advance. They have made 
I progress.but in social repects they must labor 
'or themselves, and with this understanding 
;hat social equality is not a subject with re- 
ipect to which either the State Legislature or 



Congn 



1 legislate. — Norfolk Virgi 



Resolved — That it is the duty of the Synod 
to make a more earnest effort in the direction 
of evangelistic labor among the colored peo- 
ple, especially in the region ^here they are 
most numerous; and the committee recom- 
mend the appointment of at least one evan- 
gelist who shall be charged with the duty of 
superintending and fostering efforts to inter- 
est the colored people in Sut.day Schools, 
and to labor for the establishment of Presby- 
terian churches among them whenever prac- 
ticable. 

That inasmuch as the evangelization of the 
colored people must depend in large degrees 
t upon the efforts among them of educated 
i ministers of their own color, our ministers 
and churches be directed to look out and 
help, as practicable, suitable young men who 
may.be trained for the gospel ministry. 

That the committee on Colored Evangelis- 
tic labor be continued and directed to find 
the way, if practicable, to employ a colored 
evangelist, and 

an evangelist at tneir discretion. 

Central Presbyterian, Richmond: 

Report of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. 

The report of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs contains much of interest 
and suggestion. 

Among; the things needed to solve th*" 
Indian problem, he enumerates : 

"First. An appropriation to survey theout- 
boundaries of Indian reservations, so that 



g out of the use of in- 
id the fact has been es- 
beyond controversy, that it has 
disease, crime, and 
of life\than all other- causes combined. 
The laws no^H^n force on this subject are 
found in Section? 2087. 2139, 2140, and 2141, 
Revised Statutes, but experience has, proven 
these laws to be insufficient to stop tjie tra- 
fic complained of." 

Concern ing appropriations, the^Com- 
missioner says futher : / 

"If Congress would fix the amoLuittb be ex- 
pended for the Indian service, apd leave the 
Department to distribute itas / i^w-anpof the 
service seem to require, I /am confident it 
would be a great improvement on tfie present 
mannerof doing business. Under the present 
system sorre non-treaty tribes of incians re- 
pounds gross of beef per capita each 
day, and some 2 ounces per capita each day. 

The appropriations for the War Depart- 
ment for the year 1883, amounting in round 
numbers toS25.ooo.ooo, were made under less 
than sixty different heads, leaving, very prop- 
erly as I believe, a large discretion with the 
Secretary of War as to their disposal. The 
appropriation for the Indian service of about 
one-fourth that amount is cut up into about 
two hundred and sixty separate and distinct ^/ 
appropriations, each one of which must be/ 
used as specially provided, and for no other I 
purpose, although it may happen that in one 
place there is an abundance, while in anoth- 
er want and famine may prevail." 

INDIAN AGENTS. 
"The impression seems to prevail to a great 
extent that almost any man will do for an In- 
dian agent, and as a consequence of this be- 
lief, men who are broken down physically, fi- 
nancially, or politically.are frequently recom- 
mended for that position. The civilization 
and elevation of the Indians depends more 
upon the agents who have their immediate 
care and management than upon any a/i'd all 
other instrumentalities combined, and hence 
none but the best class of men should be se- 
lected for this service, and to them a fair 
compensation should be paid. 

Sometimes such men are found whoWre 
willing to undertake this work for the good 
that they hope to accomplish, but they soon 
find themselves surrounded with difficulties 
and hampered and embarrassed by regula- 
tions and rulings that are not to be found in 
any other b less or any other depar 
of the Govev n.ent. One agent, wh< 
appointed r ii the earnest solicitatioi 
1 United Sta Senator .from his State, 
1 me a 'ew j e.-cs since, after being in the ser- 
vice about one year, using this language : 

ifl? dtnoWD at the time of my appointment o 
th« her' ' napoitlfblllty. trouble. Hleepfe>s n 1ft tils. aa< 

agony < Jtlrid I l.aro had to undergo, S5.0U0 *alarj 

would t have tempted cno to accept the office. _ 

wnu" W resign " I could in justice to myself and 

bone ,, n.'" . 7 
v- c LAW FOR INDIANS. f 

' > action has been taken"by Congress on 
1 1 -ii recommendations from tois office. | 
\»urnberless petitions from Government 1 * 1 mJ 
oials, institutions, religious societies, mis- 
t 1 iries, and other philanthropists, asking 
the enactment of a general statute putting ^ 
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Indians under the restraints and protection 
of law. It has occurred to me that, pending 
the long delay in the enactment of a general 
law on the subject, a considerable body of In- 
dians might soon be brought within the juris- 
diction of courts in anotherway. In Dakota 
and New Mexico are nearly 60.000 Indians. 
If when those Territories become States, it 
shall be provided that the respective State 
courts shall have jurisdiction over Indian 
reservations within the boundaries of those 
States. tin 
therein win »«: 

particularly recommend that hereafter, when 
ever a Stale is admitted into the Union, the 
act of admission shall contain a provision 
giving to Indians within its limits all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities enjoyed by 
the citizens thereof, subjecting them to like 
penalties, liabilities, restrictions. &c. except 
1. ... .wi.ilv nfh#»rwise nrovided for by 
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names, iwuntuw. noiuvv. u .«. — -■. . 
cases specially otherwise provided for by 
treaty or act of Congress." 

COURT OF INDIAN OFFENSES. 

••On the 10th of April last you gave your 
official approval to certain rules governing 
the 'court of Indian offenses,' prepared in 
this office. These rules prohibit the sun- 
dance, seal p-dance and war-dance, polygamy, 
theft, &c. and provide for the organization at 
■each agency of a tribunal composed of I ndians 
empowered to try all cases of infraQtion..pr 
the rules. Many of the agents have as yet 
been unable to organize the courts: some 
asking for further time, others reporting their 
inability to secure proper men to fill the po- 
sition, the larger proportion however assign- 
ing the reason that their Indians positively 
refuse to accept a position as judge unless 
paid by government. If appropriations were 
made lornsalarv of say $20 per month, I am 
of the opinion that the court, with some few 
modifications, could be put into success- 
ful operation." 

ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN SEVERALTY, AND 
. PATENTS. 

"During the year the total number of cer- 
tificates and patents issued has been one hun- 
dred and forty-six. 

"As to the utility and desirability of allot- 
ting lands in severalty to Indians and giving 
them valid titles thereto, I can only reitcr- . 511uulu 
ate what has been saidin my preceding re- made tc 
pons. In no case whfce allotments have therefor, 
been made and the tilleSficcured, with prop- | Jail, th 



Territory for 150 pupils, at Lawrence, Kan 

sas for 340. and near Genoa. Neb. for 1 50." "The Indian appropriation act of May 17. 

Under the appropriation act of last | 1882. appropriated the sum of ten thousand 
year, a few pupils were placed in schools dollars for the education of freedmen in the 
fn six different states, the report from , ^'c asaw Nations. ,0 be de- 

whom was so encouraging that an ap- d«tea iro^ y PgJJ^, ^ freedmen 
propriation was made for this year, pro- 1 and ' vi(ied for them before such expendi- 
viding for thus educating nearly 400, j Ure The Choctaws passed an act of adoption 
on an allowance of $167 each per year, ! but nol bein „ ( oun d sufficient, it was not ap- 
tirZ S^&TSSZitoto of Those" the same as that allowed Hampton. Re- ! prove d. The Chickasaws and Cherokees 
the con it or of the Indians residing ; alizirig the absurd disproportion of this , have both failed to take any action respect- 
wilirvas ly improved. And I woulS a „ ow f nce to the demands of the appro- j ing their freedmen. These : have : P~cd 
™:~^rZLS.u,, h~ r *:,t,*r when- | _.;...-„„ art for mechanical and agri- Congress for assistance in securing rights in 
! priation act tor meciianicai ami -nations. The Commissioner recom- 

cultural and household training book : mends thcir settlement upon the 'Oklahoma 
education and all expenses of board, I district ■ under some well defined form of 
clothes, medical attendance, etc, through i governrnent , or else laws to compel th - 
a whole year, the Commissioner sent adoption by the respective tribes." 
a letter of explanation to forty-three 
industrial schools endowed by national 
land grants, (Hampton being already 
engaged in Indian work, was not inclu- 
ded.) Of these forty-three, only nine re- 
plied, and only one accepted, and that 
one could promise to train only the 
boys in farming and carpentry. 

The faci is that the allowance of Si°7- 
is based on the offer made by Hamp- 

on to inaugurate the effort, and on 'y j eonie useful civilized and self supporting 
lossible here because of the "plant " [ c j C j zens . Under the influence of strong feel- 
already possessed of shops- and appa- i jnj, [ US ed strong language. No personal at- 
ratus already in successful operation, j tack was intended. I desired to express my 
With all these, it is by no means an ad- belief in the inadequacy of the measures, not 
equate allowance, but leaves a deficit ! the = -^S^aJS^S^SS 
of from sixty to seventy dollars each ( « accom^«njnec,™«» j^, 
per annum to be made up by pnvate ■ hos( . 
charity as well as all erections of build- „;„,, 
ings: $200 would be not too much ;with 
that. Carlisle needs outside aid. $175 
has been twice asked for and refused 
by Congress, while even the $167 was 
once cut down to $150, under Commis- 
sioner Hayt. The present Commis- 
sioner more wisely says; 

"So long as the Government practically 
soli its the aid ol private charity in the carry- bc tnun 
ng on of Gove.nment work, private ch .nty , h Ind 



The Nashville (Tcnn.) American says 
"The race problem is to be worked out 
where the Negro outnumbers the whites in 
such large proportions as are exhibited by 
the census of Mississippi. Louisiana, Alabama, 
and parts of Georgia. It is a momentous 
question for the white people of these States. 
They have not begun to study it too soon 
in Mississippi." The remark was suggested 
by a paragraph in a Mississippi journal in 
which it was said : "The great chief political 
question which overrides all others in this 
State, overrides in Virginia, and will override 
in all the Southern States is: How will we 
compromise the colored problem? Until 
that is done political disquiet will remain, 
and no other great question can come to the 
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A Communication. 

Editor of Workman, 

My letters in November Workmen 
written as incidents of my Western ti 
summer, at times when I was deeply in 
ed with the necessity for the adopt 
stronger measures than those now employ 
ed to insure the Indians a fair chance to be 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

For Women and Children. 
Dr. Jos. Holt New Oilcans. La., says "I 
lave frequently found it of excellent service 
n cases of debility, Iqss of appetite, and in 
, _onvalcscence from exhaustive illness, and 
1 particularly of service in treatment of wo- 
and children." 



Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 

TheTV eeniber number brilllanllv'eloseii the sixteenth 

f..l»im> of till. >. tel.lv ivtrimiill ••. »>•■ 

s the lime to rabwribe tor tbe eomlnit year. The 

!'ri'i'ql ilV.'V' 'Sin V i'-'t ' >^ v'.'f "*'T|! .- I 'IH.'f' JllSlk^S^' o? 

e United Sliiti-c" wltli nine nortnillfl end lllmtra- 

lon,. The. oil-, v , .hiwi illnvlnm*! ertleles are. 

mnriesnf Ieehle." by Mr. Hownrd Iluwx.ll : "I 
— '")y AHoril L_ 
... ralsees," by 
t E. Ruutj: Kves tie- 



er restrictions, have any other than the best 
results followed. 1 shall, therefore, aohere 
to the policy of allotting lands wherever the 
same can legally be done and the condition 
of the Indians is such as to warrant it." 
F.DUC 



ent. which will outlive chang 
tions and parties and pol 



The most interesting, suggestive and 
hopeflfl point of the Commissioner's 
report is that upon education. We 
would like to transcribe it bodily. 

"Exclusive of thcJive civilized tribes the 
number enrolled at boarding-schools during 
the year just closed is 5.143. an increase of 
654 over last year. The attendance on the 
day-schools has been 5.CI4, an increase of 74» 
over the prececding year. 

"Of the 5.143 boarding-pupils. 4.396 have 
attended schools 011 reservations or in their ment . it is parsimony tnat uecomcs w« 
immediate vicinity, 641 have been enrolled | and justifies Gen. Armstrong's remarks 

at Hampton, Carlisle, and Forest Grove, and .1 k:«^, •• f In Annual ReDort. 1 

106 have been placed in various schools in 
the States. . 

An interesting event in the year has been 
the educational inroad in the Ute tribe. 
The wild Southern Utes allowed twenty-sev- 
en of their youth lobe taken to the Albu- 
querque boarding school, although not 



.ggling manfully, under 
ing law. to improve the condition ot the 
Indians, and no one would feel more gratified 
than 1 to see their efforts prove successful. 
I would gladly see sufficient, tangible and 
effective power, with generous appropriations 
of funds, placed in the hands of the civil de- 
partment of the government to insure said 
department a fair chance to perform the 
work of civilizing the Indians placed under 
its care. If the civil arm of the government 
bc found to be too weak to properly manage 

ovomucin, wu,*, p...-— ~ , . tne Indians, then in such contingency. I sug- 

■e a hearing. There should be 1 „ cstl .j and am constrained to maintain, that 
at least a fair proposition, and I 1 economy and common sense demand that 
-iw a recommendation made last I lhcir managem ent bc transferred to the War 
ppropriation be made that will Department. No officer of the army covets 
the difficult task that would be imposed up- 
on the army by the translcr. 

Many of the officials of the Indian service 
I know to be honorable, efficient and Chris- 
tian gentlemen, worth twice the pay they re- 
ceive for the performance of their arduous 
and difficult duties, and who are richly de 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. \ 

Dr. J. C. WlLSONNibjladelphia. Pa., says : 
"I have used it as a general tonic, and in. 
particular in the debility aud dyspepsia of 
overworked men, with satisfactory result. 



na'blc the office to offer to any suitable i; 
titution that will furnish buildings, teach, rs. 
ind all necessary machinery of the school a 
:ompcnsation of not less than %\%o per an- 
mm for each Indian pupil supported and 
aught therein. This policy would secure the 
,:h „f men and money which can bc reached 
id the work of Ind 



in no other way, and the work ol inaian | se rving of public confidence and esteem. On 
education be immensely and permanently ad- the 0[hcr hand ^ j s we n known that many 
vanned. Private charity should be enlisted arc inefficient and unfit for the places they 



vance.l. Private charity snouia oe ennstca ar( , inefficient and unlit for the places tney 
so far as possible. The outcome will be an ■ ho|d and in ^ (ar ^ c h e ir places might be rill- 
intelligent interest in Indian civilization and | ed b the detail of experienced officers of the 
a public sentiment substantial and! perman- ! a o( honorab i e record and cKa 
..... .t-hiz-h will outlive changes in administra- . ■ , — a co- uihu the nav of said : 



of the 
: u uiiaracter 

in administra- , js hard tQ scc why the pay of said 

uonsanum' 1 ,? askc " ; ! r ^: I officials would not be well saved 

able institutions to furnish buildings and all wise use . 

equipments and then offer less than mere In ma i;i n g use of the word support in one 
current expenses is unworthy of the Govern- I q( my letters , I intended to cover manage- 
ment. It is parsimony that becomes waste. 1 men[ and advancc ment of. as well as subsis- 
i.itt»illM r.cn Armstrong's remarks on . a ^in.bin.r fnr. rhe Indians, and there 
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id clothing for. the Indians, and there 
was no intention of conveying the idea that 
any part of the money appropriated for said 
purposes was wrongfully diverted from its 
nroner channels under the law. 

pressing my doubt as to the adeq 



Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 
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To theco-operat 
ties and Christian communities 
Commissioner bears appreciative testi- 

The total amount expended during the past J ^€\l^lt^I^fC^^- 
year by these societies for educational pur- ! faith ) by the Indtan «S?S«^iiSISSS 

querque i«i»u.,, e ^..^ — . „- - - i ' ,. r „ reDOrle d is S74.6-0, besides sion of certain uarbarous rites and practices. 

one of the tribe had ever before attended any I P™"' s ° '" n ^ d o,? missionary work as dis- ! I had no idea anyone could draw therefrom 
school of any discription. At lirstlhe ncc T > f. 7 °' '^Xom school work Tothisshould ' an inference that I approved of suclv^prac- 
essary routine and restraint of the school , ^Sd^" SutirJns amounting toS. 3 278, I tices or that I intended to reflect upor , the 
was irksome, and the labor required was re- ^?°^""^ c vear to the Forest Grove Honorable Commissioner of ndian Affairs, 
pugnantibut within a few months Agfot ^f^^^^^^t^t^m who iKndoubtedly endeavoring to perform 
Sanchez reported : thirh Genera Armstrong reports that [ his duties in a consc.enttous manner and to 

•on hi. arrival. ..ne boy who a.plre.1 10 tta le^ her Indian pupils in . the best of his ability under existing law. 

SKS SS?WiS« j "Son to th P <^ ^appropriation made^fCov- which he reports 10 be in many ways inad 

KnuySwinol p»y. has been klndi, and , f " ,heir nartial suLoort equate, and in which he urges many radical 

| er T ^ n does Mud^Cxpended by cnanges. I had no such intent^ This 

m'^rSa^acS^ 

£™l - Lie ^the five civilized tribes. nor$24. ! ernment to the Indians, costing 'he former 

« devTed g to establishing and carrying on j from about ^VoTm t 

schools and missions in Alaska. ing of coat pants ^d vest. ^^ n, »^ 

This aggregate of $239,430 by no means ex- sioner s report for 1882 No rctlection upon 

Dresses tnfvflue of the assistance thus given Mr. Price s honesty and personal integrity 

fo Indian education and civilization. She was intended. The clothing is probab y wonh 

influence of mCn and women whose lives are the money paid for it It is W*J» «ay 

devoted totlie uplifting of the degraded and that he has done much to ^™r;ro™ the ser- 

ienorant cannot be measured by dollars and vice and to advance the best interests 01 tne 

cents Moreover, the very fact that he re- Indians, thereby commending himself to the 

oresents a great re igious denomination, that approval and support of good men interest- 

?^t C .";f : . ° !. hi. ronstituencv. ed in the civilization of the Indians. _ 



ot these are admirably lllu.ll aied. There are Sketch- 
ea. esaay.. p-en... and »!■.•). ueMPtngM of neuon, 
wltbtlieconclu«l..n"'tlies.. lul "Mr Rurke a Nieces, 
and short et..ri. « by Elvn K Kerlojrd. E. I*. O.mleo 
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" Training schools. No one can read the 
reports of the Carlisle. Hampton, and For- 
est Grove training schools, which will be 
found herewith, without being impressed 
with the growing interest a; ..value ol the 
work they arc doing, and \ t .hout wishing 
that it might be increased ,': v-f° ld . "r^h 
school has exceeded the nui i >r for which 
appropriation was made, and, have en- 
rolled respectively 300. 109, ai., J 151- pupils. 
Their standing an* importance are ,now so 
fully recognized as to need neither explana- 
tion nor defense. They have been v; 'ted and 
inspected by men and women from, ' parts 
of the country, fri.ndly and unfrie , y, en- 
thusiastic and skeptical. The ve n ' has 
been uniform that these schools sma oi v 
continued and enlarged, and other- m' >ar. 
ones established. A visit to either y- hc .« 
schools will remove the most obstinatd i. :- 
judice against Indian education. jitm 
•■ It gives me pleasure to report that * ese 
another year, three new training schooh a 
-be in operation, at Chiloco in the Indi 



in*. 'T%"iwle"uunibijr h sold ror ■» 
ent« ni-S3 a >..av, poatpad. Mils. FllAWK Lssu«, 
•ublUher, 63, 55 .and 57 Park Pl»ce. Now York. 
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Nasby in the South. 

A Tour of Observation in the South. 



Mil. D It. LOfKE (Nasby). the editor of IhoTOLE-^ 



resents a. gtcat. itngivu. . - 

a Christian community is his constituency 
and that the funds which come into his hand! 
have been consecrated by prayer and self- 
denial, gives to a man and his work a moral 
force and momentum which Government 
patronage does not impart. In my opinion, 
the best hope for the Indian lies in bringing 
him in the closest possible relations with the 
various religious societies whose sole busi- 
ness consists in working for the elevation of 
humanity, and who, from long experience, 
are presumably best informed as to the meth- 
ods and men and means to be employed in 
such work." 



ed in the civilization of the Indians. 

The most pressing needs of the Indians 
may be briefly stated to be sufficient land, 
under an inalienable title, in order that they 
may retain a foothold long enough to get 
rooted in civilized modes of living, ample 
school and industrial training facilities and 
experienced farmers settled in their midst and 
lployed under good pay to instruct them 
farming. 

I remain very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant. 
Geo. LiRoy Brown. 
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A Voice from the South. 

The Rev. Dr. Atticus G. Haygood of 
Georgia, President of Emory College 
of that state and agent of the " Slater 
"Fund, " recently delivered an address 
at Nashville, Tenn., in which he put 
the cause of Negro Education with 
great vigor on his part, as follows. As 
the language of a Southern man, it is 
especially interesting. No Northern 
man could speak with such force. 

» With not a few persons of good business 
faculty and shrewd worldly wisdom, it often 
- happens that an argument on the lower 
plane of policy goes much further than an 
argument on the higher plane of truth and 
right The Negro is here and here to stay. 
He is a citizen, armed with that thunderbolt 
of political power, the ballot. That it was 
-given to him unwisely because untimely and 
without conditions that would develop in 
him a wise conscience as to the use of 
it; that as a rule he is' unfit to be a voter— all 
this I understand fairly Veil. But this 
is no'- the subject to discuss at this time. He 
is a citizen, he is a voter. In some States 
he is in the majority; in every Southern 
State he is a tremendous power— a power, 
whether he uses it or designing white men 
use it. It is about time to consider facts. 
His citizenship is a fact and his presence 
here is a fact. There are now at least seven 
million of Negroes in this country, nearly all 
ofthemare'in the Southern States. They 
increase rapidly and steadily— faster than the 
white race. 

What do the census tables show ? \ he 
increase in total population of the United 
States from 1870 to 1880 was 30.06 per cent.; 
the increase of the white race, aided enor- 
mously by foreign immigration, was 28.82 
per cent; the increase of the Negro popula- 
tion, unaided by foreign immigration, was 
- 34.7K per cent. 

Some writers, of name and position, have 
endeavored to break the force of these fig- 



who are expending more money and service 
in the endeavor to teach him the knowledge 
of books. It is also true that those who 
have the most to sayabout the Negro's need 
of education in morals, as a reason for not 
educating him in books, are precisely the 
people wlio are not doing anything of con- 
sequence to educate him in i-nything. To a 
plain man there seems to be a degree of 
sham and cant in their talk. 



FOUR ROOT 'OBJECTIONS. 

The objections to the Negro s education 
that control men's opinions have their ori- 
gin in four roots, closely united. 

1. In ignorance ; there are not a few who 
are, at bottom, opposed to all education. 

2. In stinginess; multiplied thousands 
deny their own children education because 
it costs money. Money is their god. 

3. In prejudice— prejudice against the 
Negro because he is a Negro. Avarice is 

;an spirit, but this sort of prejudice is 



ey. and for the devoted men and women who 
have given their personal service. 

During most of the time that this work 
has been going on in our midst, its promo- 
ters have Tiad little countenance or encour- 
agement from us. Many times they have 
been opposed and despised and made to feel 
— contempt. 
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If they want the best test for 
let them try ten decades instead 
of two. One hundred years ago 
in this country about seven ,hun 
sand Negroes; now there are seven millions. 
That is, they have multiplied ten times in a 
•century. How many will there be in 1993 ? 

A man who does not know that voters 

OUGHT TO BE ABLE TO READ AND WRITE 

does not know enough to be argued with. 
The illiterate vote of our Southern States is 
simply appalling, and the illiterate vote is 
increasing. From 1870 to 1880 there was 
an increase of illiterate votes in the South- 
ern States of nearly two hundred thousand. 

THE VOTES OF IGNORANCE. 

How are the votes of ignorant men deter- 
mined ? I.. In small part by the counsels 
of the wise and good citizen. I say in small 
part, for the bad and designing demagogue 
has more power over the ignorant vote than 
has the good and unselfish patriot. 2. The 
votes of the ignorant are largely determined 
by prejudice. Out of prejudice proceed 
conflicts and all manner of social and politi- 
cal wrongs. 3. The votes of the ignorant 
are largely influenced by bribes, offered 
in one form or another. And this means 
power and corruption without end, and bot- 
tomless. The worst thing about this huge 
illiterate vote is not the incapacity of the 
voters to use their ballots wisely ; the worst 
thing about it is this; ignorance fits them ex- 
actly to become the tools of corrupt men of 
superior intelligence. With an illiterate 
vote large enough to hold the balance of 
power elections are, for the most part, dicta- 
ted by demagogues and manipulated by vil- 
lains. It is left to intelligent, industrious, 
and honest citizens to settle the costs of cor- 
rupt government. 

THEY SAY, " TEACH HIM MORALS, " 

I am not unacquainted with the answer to 
all this as a plea for the education of the Ne- 
gro. "Book-learning," we are gravely in- 
formed, "is not suflicient ; the Negro needs 
education in morals." This is true, and 
true as to the Negro 'because true as to all 
other men. But will sensible men seriously 
urge the Negro's education in morals as an 
objection to his education in books? Is 
book-knowledge, then, in itself unfavorable 
to good morals ? Is ignorance the master 
of devotion and the nurse of religion ? then 
recall the fierce Arabs who put torch to the 
library of Alexandria and bid them burn 
down your colleges and school-houses ; bid 
them destroy your books and stop your busy 
press power. Then, stop all education — 
stop all thinking— vegetate and die. 

It is unmitigated nonsense — this misera- 
ble pretense of reasoning, that since the Ne- 
gro does need betterment in his morals the 
school-house is not good for him. 

A most significant fact may be mentioned 
at this point. The only white people in 
this country who are expending either much 
service or much money in the effort to im- 
prove the Negro's morals are also the people 



In apprehensions that appeal to two 
kinds of fear : 

(1.) The apprehension that the education 
of the Negro will spoil him as a laborer. 1 
know what 1 am talking about when I say 
that this fear is at the bottom of much of the 
current opposition to the education of the 
Negro. 1 go among the people and keep 
my eyes and ears open. 

If the argument that supports this appre- 
hension be worth anything, it proves too 
much, for it is just as good as an argument 
against the education of the poor whites. 
Education will as certainly spoil them for 
laborers. The spirit that is capable of such 
an objection to the education of the poor of 
any race is selfish, cowardly and essentially 
mean. It is worthy only of the Dark Ages. 

There is nothing in the argument. No 
...an is better for anything in the world to 
be done because he is igaorant. A trained 
5 is better than a wild dog. Ignorance is 
; a qualification for anything that God in- 
ided man to do. It is first, last and all 
-..e time, disqualification rather. Everypnn- 
ciple of light and justice denies it ; any law 
of political economy condemns it ; the histo- 
ry of the human race repudiates it. 

THE RUSSIAN SYSTEM. 

What is history good for except to teach us 
by its examples? If history teaches anything 
it teaches that no social, or labor, or nation 
al, or race problem was ever yet truly solvei 
by mere repression— by merely trying t. 
keep human beings down. It is in our times 
seen at its best and worst in Europe; it is 
the Russian system. It fails always and ev- 
erwhere ; there is in it dynamite and death 
and hell. It must fail, lor in its very heart 
it is tyranny and the eternal powers are 
against it. 



In all truth and common sense, there is no 
room for discounting, in any respect, awhile 
man or woman simply for teaching Negroes. 
It is utterly absurd. I believe it to be also 
sinful. Let us consider our attitude on this 
subject for a moment. We have the Negroes 
to cook for us and if they do not know how, 
our wives and daughters teach them. We 
empl y them in all sorts of ways. When 
elections come on, we ask not only their 
votes, but their " social influence. " Candi- 
dates, from Governor to Coroner, do this, 
earnestly, invariably, and without social dis- 
credit. We sell goods to them, we buy from 
them, we practice law for them, we practice 
medicine for them, and it is all well enough. 
In all business relations, except teaching, so 
far as I can remember our ways on this sub- 
ject, whether as employers or employes, we 
think it all very nice, and so do our wise 
ighbors. How utterly and childishly ab 



A NEEDLES SCARE. 

(2.) With some there is opposition to the 
education of the Negro from a vague fear of 
something that is called "social equality.' 
Just now the poor Negro is in a place where 
"two seas meit." There are two classes of 
extremists : One is in mortal terror lest the 
Negro should become somebody ; the other 
is morbidly anxious that he should assert 
claims to what he is in no wise fitted for. If 
between the two he does not lose his bal- 
ance he will deserve the respect of both. 
There never was in this world, in any nation 
or community, such a thing as social equali- 
ty and there never will be.The social spheres 
arrange themselves to suit themselves, and 
no laws promulgated bv State or Church 
will change the social affinities and natural 
selections of men. Men choose the circles 
for which they have affinity, seek the com- 
panionship they prefer, and find the places 
that are suited to them. 

THE QUESTION NOW. 

But the question is no longer what we 
prefer ; it is now a question as to what can 
be done. These millions are here among us 
they are citizens ; they are voters— taking 
part in the government of this whole nation. 
When a man of sense can't have his own 
way he will seek the next best thing he can 
get. It may well be that we would not 
choose that the conditions of our very diffi- 
cult problem should be what they are. Only 
fools have contempt for facts. It is now in 
the providence of God left to us to choose 
our own problem ; it is ours to accept facts 
'and to,do the very best we can. Nor is it 
any longer a question whether the Negro 
will be educated. That work was begun be- 
fore Appomattox ; it has been going on ever 
since ; it is now being pushed with more vig- 
or than ever before. Of this we may be sure; 
the Negro will, sooner or later, be educated. 
The State Governments recognize him in the 
public school administration ; Northern lib- 
erality has spent more than twenty millions 
of dollars in the South since the surrender 
of the Confederate cause, for the education 
of the Negro. With ouf approval or with- 
out it, this work will go on and ought to go 
on. I thank God for those who have car- 
ried it on thus far ; for the liberal men and 
women who have given great sums of mon- 



rd it is to " make an exceptu 
teaches a Negro child how to spell, 
and write. Will some master in such rule 
knowledge explain just wherein it is seemly 
to sell goods to a Negro, or to buy from him 
or to practice law f jr him. or to give him 
medicine, or even to preach to him some- 
times, but a thing abhorrent to teach him 
whatever he can learn that we can teach ? 
Of what shams we are guilty. 

Think of people going in raptures over 
David Livingstone, explorer of Africa, and 
pioneer of Christian civilization, and then 
turning up their noses at a teacher, not be- 
cause he is ignorant or ill bred or bad but 
because forsooth, he teaches a Negro school. 

A word more I add on this point. If the 
best results are to be achieved, both for the 
white and the black races, in the education 
of the Negro, then Southern white people 
must take part in the work of his education. 

TIME CHANGES AND THE GRAVE BURIES. 

Let us take courage ; prejudices that must 
hold their own both against conscience and 
common sense, must die after awhile. Great 
changes occur in the life time of one gener- 
ation, and the law of mortality buries the 
bitterest prejudices in the grave. How great 
resolutions in sentiment fifty years, may 
produce, many facts of our country s history 
illustrate. It has been only fifty years since 
a fierce multitude in Canterbury Green, Conn, 
mobbed a cultivated and Christian woman, 
only because she was teaching a few Negro 
children. 

' THERE ARE SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 

In May 1882, at the late General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
South, the College of Bishops, in their quad- 
rennial message to the Conference, earnestly 
recommended some adequate provision 
for the better preparation for their work 01 
colored teachers and preachers. 

The committee on education reported in 
vor of the plans suggested by the bishops; 
the General Conference, without a dissenting 
voice adopted the report of the committee. 
The result so far. is the appointment of a 
board of trustees, the sending forth of a gen- 
eral agent ; the selection of a place and the 
election of two of the best men in that church 
to serve in the faculty of Paine Institute, Au- 
gusta, Ga. For seven months the general 
agent and the president, both- o them dis- 
tinguished and old ministers'^ that church, 
have worked hard with small success. 

It may "fie considered "unparliamentary, 
but I take leave to ask, did the General Con- 
ference mean anything by the action it took 
on the subject of Negro education in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in May 1882 ? If so. what did 
it mean? It is incredible that we should 
have in this history, a case of conscience like 
this - too much conscience to repudiate a 
duty, but not enough to do it— just enough 
to use good words. If that General Confer- 
ence represented the church, in its action on 
the subject of Negro education, how are we 
to interpret the non-action of that church 
when asked to do what the General Confer- 
ence put into words ? 

If it did not represent that church, what 
is to become of a church that does not even 
put into words its recognition of an obvious 
duty? What finally will be the attitude of 
this church if it shall drop the work which 
it solemnly declared, through its bishops 
and its General Coherence, that it mgKM 
do and that it promised to do ? It will be dis- 
credited and it will never recover from the 
wound given its own heart by its own hand. 

Other churches in the South have small 
occasion to glory over the church whose Gen- 
eral Conference action I have 
none of them have done anything worthy of 
social mention ; few of them have even gone 
sofar as to talk of doing anything. 



THE ONLY PLATFORM. 

u„>- of the sad things connectc .. 
the difficult problem of the two rac«s living 
together in this country that not a few good 
people of both races have despaired of its 
solution. 1 he author of the Declaration of 
Independence wrote, it is said, in 1782.- this^ 
prediction : " Nothing is more certainly writ- 
ten in the book of fate than that these peo- 
ple are to be free ; nor is it less certain that 
the two races, equally free, cannot live in the 
same government. 

It does not surprise me that My Jefferson 
made both these predictions. As to the first 
there was at that time in Virginia and oth- 
er Southern States, a strong party that fa- 
vored the emancipation of the slaves. As 
to the second, he had studied French philos- 
ophy more than he had studied Christianity. 
If this country had been pagan Rome or in- 
fidel France, the first prediction would have 
failed — the slaves never would have been set 
free by the will of man. Had they been set 
free, the second prediction would have been 
fulfilled, for in a pagan or infidel country the 
two races could not be " equally free and live 
in the same government. " They would not 
have been set free had this not been a Chris- 
tian country ; as it is a Christian country, 
the two races " equally free " before the law, 
can "live in the same government, " and the 
problem of their free citizenship can be 
solved. 

As to this whole subject, full of difficulties 
as those best know who have personal re- 
lations to it, there is just one platform on 
which Christian people can stand. Our prob- 
lem with those millions of Negroes in our 
midst can be properly solved, not by force 
of any sort from without the States where 
they live ; no more can it be solved by re- 
prcssioTKwithin those States. // can lie-work- 
d only oiitke basis of the Ten Commandments 
\nd the Serhion on the Mount. On this plat- 
form we can\ solve any problem whatever, 
whetheo personal, social, industrial, political, 
natural, ojy/hnical, that Providence brings 
before usTOn any lower platform we shall 
fail and always fail. 
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The Price of a Drink. 

:ents a glass '." Does any on 
tiat is realty the price of a drii 
," I hear you say. 



think 



■•Why, that .... 
Ah, no, indeed ; 'tis a very small sum II 
You are passing over 'twixt fingerandpiumb; 
And if that were all that you ir3s* away. 
It wouldn't be very much to/pay. ;> > 

The price of a drink ? Let him decide 
Who has lost his courage and lost+rrs prid 
And lies a grovelling heap of clay. 
Not far removed from a beast, to day. 

The price of a drink? Let that one tell 
Who sleeps to-night in a murderer's cell. 
And feels within him the fires of hell. 
Honor and virtue, love and truth. 
All the glory and pride of youth, 
Hopes of manhood, the wreath of fame, 
High endeavor and noble aim, 
These are the treasures thrown away 
As the pVicc of drink, from day to day. 
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cents a glass !" How Satan laughed. s 
the bar the young man quaffed 



The beaded liquor ; for the demon knew 
•k that drink would do : 
And ere the morning the victim lay 
With his life-blood swiftly ebbing away ; 
And that was the price he paid, alas ! 
For the pleasure of taking a social glass. 

The price of a drink ? If you want to know 
What some are willing to pay for it, go 
Through that wretched tenement over there, 
With dingy windows and broken stair, 
Where foul disease, like a vampire, crawls 
With outstretched wings o'er the mouldy 
walls 

There poverty dwells with her hungry brood. 
Wild-eyed as demons for lack of food ; 
There shame, in a corner, crouches low ^ 
There violence deals its cruel blow ; 
And innocent ones are thus accursed 
To pay the price of another's thirst. 

"Five cents a glass 1" "Oh, if that were all. 
The sacrifice would, indeed, be small! 1 
But the money's worth is the least amobnt 
We pay ; and whoever will keep account 
Will learn the terrible waste and blight ^ 
That follows the ruinous appetite. ,■ 
"Five cents a glass !" Does any one think 
That that is really the price of a drink ? v 
—N. O. Christian Advocat, 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

In Liver and Kidney TroubI.es. 
Dr. O. G. Cilley, Boston. says:',"I have 
used it with the most remarkable success M, 
dyspepsia and derangement of the liver and 
kidneys." 
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The Deacon's Creed. 

"I wish," said the Deacon, "that I were a 
woman." 

The Deacon's wife looked up at him a tri- 
fle sharply, hut furtively, and said nothing. 

"Forthe men, "continued the Deacon, ^are 
all the time lecturing the women abouithW- 
spheres, and the husbandsare all the timWtalk 
ing about the duty of wives ; and if I weYe* a 
woman I would turn the tables on them/and 
give a lecture on the sphere of men and the 
duties of husbands." 

"Bless me!" said Mr. Geer, in a whisper "is it 
possible that the Deacon has been married 
twenty-five years and hasn't heard any lec- 
turer on the duties of husbands ?" 

•■H'sh, Thomas," said Mrs. Geer. 

"What would your text be ?" said the Par- 
son. 

The Deacon has a side pocket made in his 
coat, in which he carries a pocket edition of 
Bagster's Bible. He dove into this pocket, 
producca his Bible, opened it — the Bible 
seemed to open of itself to the place he want- 
ed ; think the Bible and the Deacon under- 
stand one another— and read as follows : 
"Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the church, and gave himself foe it." 

■ Don't you think that husbands generally 
love their wives f" said the Parson . 

"I don't think they give themselves for their 
wives to any great extent," replied the Dea- 

"What do you mean ?" said the Parson. 
"I mean," said the Deacon, "that Christ 
laid down his life for his church. He count- 
ed his own happiness as nothing. He endur- 
ed poverty, dishonor, strife, social ostracism, 
everything that could be heaoed upon him, 
for the sake of the love he bore to his church. 
He became its burden bearer. He suffered 
willingly and cheerfully for its errors, faulty, 
and'sins. He live'd for it and he died for it ; 
and he made-no boast of his sacrifices. He 
rejoiced in this service and self-sacrifice of 
love ; and this is the reason why the church 
reverences him, and loves him, and easily and 
joyfully submits to him. It knows that it is 
submitting to no selfish will. It is love sub- 
mitting to love ; and that is always easy. I 
should like to see the husband that does that 
— that even attempts to do it. 
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just beside, but a little behind hii 
silently to the Deacon. But he was quite 
unconscious of the pantomime, 

"In courtship that is just what we do. We 
live for the girl we are courting. Her hap- 
piness is our happiness. To do more for her 
than the other fellow is the supremest a- 
chievement of our life. We give her no chance 
to make demands, for her wish is our law ; 
and scarcely a chance to express a wish, for 
we anticipate it. I should like to sec the 
husband that keeps up courting his wife after 
he is married." 

Here the Deacon's wife repeated her pan- 
tomime. But the unconscious Deacon con- 
tinued without a pause— 

"After the wedding-day a change "begins. 
We expect our wives to live for us. We ex- 
pect our wish to be her law. We expect her 
to anticipate our desires. We expect her to 
find her happiness in our enjoyment. She 
is our wife ; and if, finally, not having her in- 
terests looked after by her husband, nor ner 
rights defended by her protector, she at last, 
grows self-assertive, and resists the tyranny 
of our selfishness, we grow eloquent about 
the sphere of women and the duties of wives. 
I declare I am ashamed of myself sometimes 
when I reflect that I am a-man." 

The Deacon's wife shook her head at him 
gently, behind his back, in a kind of silent 
protest. y 

"I saw a sight the other day," continued 
the Deacon, who was evidently full of his 
subject, "that filled me with wrath ; and I 
have been nursing it ever since. I was on my 
way to the station in the city. Just before 
me was aGerman woman, carrying a large box 
on her back, and bending uqder the load, 
while the streamsof perspiration were running 
down her face. Just before her was a big 
hulk of a fellow, who was, to be sure, carry- 
ing the baby in his arms. As I passed them 
he turned round to her and said something in 
German ; I could not understand it of course ; 
but I interpreted it 'Hurry up !' I could have 
knocked the fellow down. And I've been 
growing madder about it ever since. For I { 
think it is what we are all doing— binding ; 
heavy burdens on our wives' shoulders, leav- . 
ing them to stagger under responsibilities 
that we ought to carry, and to kill themselves 
in sacrifices which we ought never to permit, [ 
and refusing to give up our least indulgences 
for their s^ke. I tell you, gentlemen," and the 
Deacon's eye kindled with unwonted fire, 
and he was really eloquent, "I believe in wives 
submitting to their husbands ; but the hus- 
band who does believe that, and then makes 
her submission a means of gratifying himself 
is a _ a — a three-tailed Bashaw." 

"What is a three-tailed Bashaw ?" said Mr. 
Hardcap. 



"A three-tailed Bashaw, Mr. Hardcap," re- 
plied the Deacon, turning his benignant face 
toward his questioner end speaking with un- 
wonted deliberation, "is a man who piles all 
the household work on to his uncomplaining 
wife, and, while he's abundantly able to hire 
a servant for her. dosn't do it, and lets her 
drudge herself to death without a helper." 

"Humph!" grunted^ Mr. Hardcap. It is 
impossible for me to express this grunt by 
any printer's device. It was the exclamation 
ofa pachydermatous animal that had been 
touched, but not really wounded, by a well- 
directed rifle- ball. 

"But," said the Parson, "there are surely 
exceptional cases. Men of culture do no't 
act in this way." 

•:Don't they?" said the Deacon. "There 
was poor Jane Welsh Carlyle — " 

"Order ! order !" said Mr. Geer, rapping on 
the table. "No one is permitted to mention 
Jane Welsh Carlyle for one year after the 
appearance of Mrs. Otiphant's last paper, on 
penalty of expulsion from this Club." 

"Well." said the Deacon, "there's Mr. Geer; 
he's a good husband, as husbands go ; a very- 
good husband. I've no doubt." 

Mrs. Geer looked up with an expression 
on her face that seemed to say, "1 would 
like to see the man who would dare question 
that." 

"But he loves his cigar better than his 
wife." continued the remorseless Deacon ; 
"and, every time he comes up from New York, 
rides up in the smoking-car, and compels 
his wife to stifle her native repugnance to 
the abominable smell of stale Lobaco-smoke, 
in order to give him a wifely greeting." 

"A fair hit. Mr. Geer." said Mr. Wheaton. 

"And there's Mr. Wheaton." continued the 
Deacon, "who loves Shakespeare better than 
he docs his wife. For, despite the fact that 
his orthodox wife does not believe in the 
theater, he will go off to it with a compan- 
ion, and leave her— if I kno\* anything of 
woman's nature— to reflect alone that before 
they were married he thought her company 
worth a great deal more than . ny play that 
was ever produced on the boards." 

Mr. Wheaton looked hard at his wife; and 
she bent a rose-red face — as bright and 
pretty a face as it was in her maidenhood — 
oyer the crocheting in her lap. 

"Seems to me you'r getting rather person- 
al. Deacon." said I, by way of relieving the 
embarrassment. 

"And here's Mr. Laicus."said the Deacon, 
■:who goes to New York every day in winter 
on his business, and says he gets all he wants 
of the city between breakfast and dinner. I 
wonder ifhe ever thought to question his 
wife whether she docs not get more of the 
country than she wants, in the lonely winter 
days, when the town is full of life and Wheat- 
hedge is as barren of it as an iceberg in the 
North Sea. 

I glanced at Jennie, but Jennie did not 
glance toward me. I wondered whether she 
had been making a confidantof the Deacon, 
or whether he was only guessing. 

"Seems to me," said the Parson, "it is time 
for you to confess your own shortcomings. 
Deacon." 

"It is the business of a fathcr-conlessor," 
replied the Deacon, "to confess everybody's 
sins but his own." 

There was a moment's pause. I rather 
think we were all applying the Deacon's 
rather personal remarks to ourselves. Pres- 
ently Jennie broke the silence : 

"You promised us last week. Deacon, "said 
she, "your rules for husbands. What are 
they?" 

The Deacon took a package of letters out 
of his pocket, selected an envelope, emptied 
it of its enclosure, turned it face down upon 
the table, reflected a moment or two, and 
then wrote as follows : 



"There." said the Deacon, as he handed 
the paper to Jennie; "there they are. But I 
think a woman ought to write the rules for 
husbands. No man can do it." 

"So." said the Parson, "if I understand 
you aright, Deacon, the sum of the whole 
matter is this : the duty of the husband is self- 
denial, but he ought never tn submit to his 
wife ; and the duty of the wife issubmission. 
but she has no occasion to deny herself for 
her husband Eh?" 

"Hum-m-m,"said the Deacon, reflectively. 
"Hardly that. You see the Lord knew that 
the women. God bless'em ! would deny them- 
selves for their husbands, whether or no 
but they are just a trifle self-willed by nature 
and need a little exhortation on that sub- 
ject." 

"And you see," said the Deacon's wife 
catching and imitating her husband's tone 
exactly* -'the Lord knew that the men, God 
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Rules for the Husband, 



Husband, Love Your Wife. 

1. Never find fault with her be- 
fore ot/iers. 

2. On the contrary remember the 
counsel of the Good Book : Her hus- 
band shall praise her in the gates ; 
that is, before folks. 

Jl. Bear all her burdens for her • 
even then she'll bear more than you 
do, in spite of you. 

4. If you want her to submit to your 
judgment, never ask her to submit to 
your selfishness. * 

j. A woman's life is made up of 
little things. Make her life happy 
by little courtesies . 

6. Love is a wife's-* only wages. 
Don't scrimp in your pay. 



wives, whether 
trifle selfish by 
hortation on tt 
"I declare." s 
his watch, "do 
quarter toten and time we wejeat home this 
very minute ? We must go." 

What Jennie and 1 thought, and what Jen- 
nie said as we walked home together. I have 
no occasion to report ; for this is a report of 
the Deacon's creed,, not of ours. But we 
were agreed in this that having lived twenty 
five years and over happily together, without 
any rules, we do not propose to adopt even 
the Deacon's rules now. But as wc turned 
in at our gate I said. "Jennie. 1 think we will 
go to New York for two or three months 
this winter." 

"Oh no ! John, 1 wouldn't." she said. "I 
don't want to." 

I looked down with questioning into her 
eyes, which wereturncd up toward mine; eyes 
that never yet looked a falsehood ; and she 
added, with a wifely little , pressure on the 
arm on which she was resting, "that is — un- 
less you want to. John." 
But I do want to. 

Yours, etc.. LAICUS. 



Effects of Food and Air upon the 
Flavor and Quality of Meat. 



The best animal food comes from localities 
where the peculiarities of the soil arc such 
as to develop rich and high flavored herbage 
It happens that such peculiarities exist high 
up on the Alps, and on some of the elevated 
parts of the British Isles, where the grasses 
are rich and aromatic to an extent notably 
greater than on the lands lying lower, while 
on the elevated portions of New England 
and New York, as compared with the [low- 
lands and the blueg 
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Ten Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals. 

Hy George T. AnRcIl, Esq , President Massachuselt- 



TENTH LESSON. 



I tell 

u weddinir (ruest ! _ 
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the basis of s'uperior animal food. It 
may seem, at first glance, that the severe 
exercise which gives great strength and pow- 
er of endurance to the muscles, and which 
contributes to vigorous health and the strong- 
est hold on life, would also be most favor- 
able to high quality of food in the bodies of 
such animals; but it does not follow that 
what is best forthe welfare of a living ani- 
mal is best for the welfare of the one who is 
going to eat the animal. The welfares of 
the two clash strongly at some points, and 
the result of laborious exercise on the part 
of the animal is one of them. It is not so 
much severe exercise as good food a^d pure 
air that contribute most to excellence in ani- 
mal food. Pure air is one of the most essen- 
tial. Its importance is well illustrated in the 
difference between wild fowl and tame. The 
partridge, grouse, and prairie chickens, which 
are comparable to our gallinaceous fowls, are 
vastly superior to our domestic hen, not be- 
cause they are better fed, nor because they 
have more exercise, but because they breathe 
purerair. Next to pork, the flesh of domes- 
tic fowls is most uncleanly and impure. Be- 
sides injury from over- fatten ing, and from 
mingling offensive matter with their food by 
being fed in filthy places, the most objection- 
able thing is their breathine the effluvia of 
the roost, over which most of them are com- 
pelled to sit till the marrow of their bones 
becomes saturated with the malarious in- 
fections of their offal. This' is enough to 
make all the difference between wild meat 
and tame. The close stable, the sty and the 
roost, are the bane of domestic meats. — Prof, 
L. B. Arnold, in New York T ribune. 



Beans are not eaten whole by any kind of 
stock excepting sheep. But by grinding and 
mixing with corn or oatmeal, beans unfit for 
sale may be profitably fed to cattle, horses 
and pigs. They are very strong food, and 
as stock become used to them the proportion 
of bean meal maybe increased."— The South- 
ern Planter, 



He nrayeth best who lovcth best 
All things, both crcai and small 

1'nr ihc dear C,t.\ win. Invcth u->. 
He made and lovcth all. 

ANECDOTES. 



He can't complain, but C.nd'-i ;d!- seeing eye 
Heholds thv . rurliv. and bt-ars hh cry. 
He was designed ihv M-rvanr, not thy drudge; 
And know that ka creator is thy judge." 

A teacher of a large public school in Eng- 
land has, during many years, been carefully 
teaching the children in his school, kindness 
to animals.— to feed the birds, and pat the 
;horses. and enjoy making all God's harmless 
creatures happy ; and he now tells us that 
out of about seven thousand children that 
have gone out from his school, not one has 
ever been charged with a criminal offence in 
any court. * 

A celebrated French teacher ("M. DeSailly) 
has been teacrrhjgthe children in his school, 
ever since 1851. \kindness to animals. He 
says it has had the best influence on their 
lives and character);. He has found them "not 
ly more kinfrto animals, but more gentle 
and affection a Wto ward each other," and he 
hopes that principles of kindness to animals 
:hool. In more 
: thousand French schools regular 
hildren on this 
ubject ; as I have before said in these papers, 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of societies of 
children have been formed in the schools of 
England. France and other countries, to pro- 
tect animals from cruelty. Out of about 
thousand criminals in American prisons, 
quired of on the subject, it was found th 
only twelve had any pet animal during 
childhood. 

About six hundred prizes are now<E 
eveiy year to the scholars in Englid 
who write the best compositions on kindnfess 
to animals. They have been presented to 
these scholars by the daughters of the Queen, 
and other distinguished persons, in the pres- 
ence of large audiences, numbering at one 
time nearly ten thousand people. And I was 
glad to read, the other day, what two brave 
English boys did to prevent cruelty to a cat 
which three wicked boys, or hoodlums, had 
stolen, and having tied a string to her neck, 
were, for fun, throwing her into a broad ditch 
of water and then dragging her out: These 
two brave boys were smaller than the hood- 
lums, and they offered to give all the money 
both had,- about a shilling.— if they would 
let the cat go. but the hoodlums only laughed 
at them and refused. Finding there was no 
other way to save the cat. they both sudden- 
ly rushed on the big hoodlum and pitched him 
into the ditch where he had been throwing 
the cat; then they rushed with such force at 
the one who was holding the cat that he drop- 
ped her; then they rushed at the third one. 
and he ran away ; and then they picked up 
the cat and ran away themselves before the 
hoodlums could get ready to follow. It was 
a brave battle, fought against great odds for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, and I 
think the boys who did it deserve to be made 
knights of the"Lcgion of Honor" as much as / 
any man who ever fought on battle-field. / 

I read another good story the other day, 
about a distinguished clergyman of Massa- 
chusetts, known throughout the Nation asa 
great and good man. It is about one of the 
experiences of his*:hildhood, and I will tell 
it in his own words. He says. "I saw. one 
day, a little spotted turtle sunning itself in 
the shallow water, and I lifted the stick in . 
my hand to kill it. for. though I had never 
killed any creature. I had seen other boys kill ^ 
birds, squirrels, and the like, and I hadadis-r 
position to follow their wicked example; but 
all at once something checked my little arm. 
and a voice within me said, clear and loud 
*// is wrong.' and so I held my uplifted stick 
until the turtle vanished from my sight. Then 
I went home and told my mother, and asked 
her what it was that told me it was wrong. 
She wiped a tear from her eye, and took me. 
in her arms, and said -.'Some call it conscienc/, 
but I call it the voice of God in the huinan soul. 
If you listen to it and obey it, then it will speak 
clearer, and always guide you right. But if 
you do not listen to it, o disobey it, then it 
will fade out, little by little, and leave you In 
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depends on heeding that little voice. 

The' celebrated Dr. Channing writes in one 
of his books. "I would not crush the meanest 
(harrolessjinsect that crawls upon the ground 
It has the same right to lite that I have. It re- 
ceived it from the same Father, and I will not 
harm the works ol God by wanton cruelty. " 

In my parlor I have a beautiful picture, — a 
hunter with bow and arrow about to snoot a 
mountain deer that stands unconscious of his 
danger; but suddenly, behind the deer, appears 
in the mist the dim but gigantic fprm ot the 
Spirit of the mountains; with uplifted hands. 
The terrified hunter drops his bow and spares 
the life he could not restore. Hemember. chil- 
dren, wheneveryou mav be tempted to take 
without cause the innocent lifeof any crea- 
ture, that there is present everywhere, that 
great and pure Spirit upon whose mercy you 
depend, and who knows every wrong that you 
may inflict on the humblest of his creatures, 
Protect the weak, relieve the suffering, make 
the world happier thac you have lived in It, 
and you will be happier yourselves in this life, 
and better prepared for life immortal. 

SOME QUESTIONS.] 

[Others lo be addcj by tcachcrj.] 

Who can recite the first piece of poetry" ? 

Who can recite the second? 

What is said about a large public school in 
England ? 

What is said about a French school? 

What about lessons on kindness to animals, 
in French schools ? 

What about societies of children in Eng- 
land. France, and other countries ? 

What is said about criminals in American 

^What'about prizes given in English schools? 
What can you tell about two brave English 

'"what about a distinguished clergyman of 
Massachusetts? 

What did the celebrated Doctor Channing 
write? 

What can you tell about the picture of the 
hunter and the Spirit of the Mountains. 
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"JTalri^bnTlhoebUX. 
'KtS i *Proprigtt 



Is situated one hundred yards Iron, Fort Monroe, at the 
coccof the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, a bout 1S0 miles 
south ol Baltimore, and 15 miles north ,.f Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reach, d by the splendid steamers of the Hay Line. 
Potomac and James Kivcr Companies, running dailv between Balti- 
more Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chcsa|ieakc and Ohio Railway. 1 
' The Hvgcia is (our stories in heighth. substantially built an 1 
corfonably furnished ; has no Otis' hydraulic elevators. gas and elec- 
tric bells or Creighton'li Oral Annunciator in all rooms; rooms lor 
bath, including HOT SKA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 



perfect sys 
"""/far, 



'"presents 
summer re 
expended 
years, and 
south of N 
There 



indu 



(or the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
•ir way to Florida or the Nnrth. this house which has 
is for 1.003 guests and is open throughout the year, 
■inenis which certainly arc not equalled elsewhere as a 
or cold weather sanitarium. Over $150,000 have been 
ing the place within the past two 
all its appointments of any hotel 



THE DEPOT. 



PURE PAINTS AND (M 

. Firm, GLASS. VARNISHES, ETC. 

.V good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER Sc. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINS 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

All orders promptly attended tn. 

ThanklnK the Public fnr their generous patronage 
m the past. 1 fhall still emlejivnr r.j sln.T Fitt.MUion to 
business, ami low prices, to merit a continuance of the 
atne. Call on 

J. W. BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. Schmeht' Store, 
HAMPTON. VA. 
Close coBoecUons with Old Point Comfort and Newport 



WHENEVER YOU WANT ANY 

DRY GOODS, 

WRITE FOR SAMPLESTO 

Geo. H. C. Neal & Son. 

BALTIMORE Md. 

DENTISTRY. 

Hampton, Va.. Oct. iSSj. 
Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton and vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
in Hampton. Office in G. A. Schmelz's 
building on Main St. 



n enlarging and impr 
t is the most perfect 
w *ork. 

is music and dancing 
of a fashionable watering place an 
Point Comfort is unequalled for 
malerial fevers being absolutely i 
rological Observatory lor the past 
rature of 74 in senimcr: 59° in 
spring; ihe invigorating almospl 
pecially adapted to that cla 
and cool summers of th " 



id all the pi 



The climate of Old 
alubrity and general hcalthfulness. 
iknown. The record of the Mcteo- 
ten years shows an average tcmpe- 
lutumn; 44 in winter, and 52° for 
,..._>re and mild temperature being es- 
•ho seek the genial winters of the South 
North. The whole rceion roundabo 



j»Mtt£VA weeU made at home by the Industrious. 
Vt/VBWt tnilkness now !.. 101 ,■ th.- public. Capital 
l/indtneertfcd. We will start yr.u Men. women. 
Y » "iw^iJi fflrU wftntei everv where to work for 



antl LOUI SUII1IL1CI.T . - - -.. 

filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day ana 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing arc especially attract- 
ive and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic ot U... pure .icean air and the lullaby ol 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room wmdows. are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 
For further information address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS, Pro'p. 



A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER. 

WILL CLEARLY SU3STAKTIA7E III ESPECIAL POINTS Of EXCELLENCE, 



"IVY HOME," 

HAMPTON, VA. 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
To friends of the'Hampton Normal School 
or others wishing to find a quiet, home-like 
place to stay while visiting the School, or 
wishing to escape the cold weather of the 
northern winters, we offer inducements not 
found at any other place in the vicinity. 
For terms &c. Address : 

Daniel F. Cock, 

Hampton, Va. 



DAMON &PEETS,«rec, ».v. 

dealers in Type, Presws, Paper Cutters, and all 
imds of Printing Materials, both New and 
Second-hand. A corrected list of pnoes is- 
sued weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuine bargains) will bo 
mailed free on application. 

Wo CUl fnmUh anything fro n, 
* Cylinder Freaa. 



Everything new. Capital not required Wo will fur- 

SHbrSaS mrX{ area 

Sartlciilars to H. Hallstt £ Co., Portl and, Maine. 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 



ist-It is the easiest running press made. ind-It is as strong as any press made. JHl- 1 
b 1 the most durable press made. 4 th— It will do as good work as any press made. 5 th-It 
Sill un less io keep it in repair than any press made. -6th (Last but not least) It cost 
,„.. .1 — , ny first-class press made. 





REUTER & MALUM, 



22 Light Street, 



Y 

DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and GAS. 
BUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LAUD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. / 
^"Send tor Prick List. 

EEUTER & MALLORY, . 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md 



-AITD— 

Commission Merchants, 

& 4 BOANOKE SQUARE. 



AI.I.SI/.i: PRESSES, TYPK ,v 



li PRINTERS' SUPPLIES. 



J. F. W. DORM AN, 21 GERMAN ST., Baltimore, 



]OB WORK, of "every descript 

Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office. 
Estimates made. Samples sent to any address. 



, foun.l on ale at oco. v. m™, 
rCDO j-'-.V v : . v H i>r.,^r . ... v,- t.slug Bureau 



Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

QUICK-SURE-PAINLESS. 
Weideman's Golden Remedies 

For Corns, Bunions and Sores of All 1 
By Mail • - - 2 5 cts 

Sold by H. C. WHITING, Druggist Hampton, Va- 
il. M. WEIDEMAS, Nat. Soldlcra Home Hanjpton, Va- 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



[Jan., 1884. 



..,!.,„ m -f hat he had not been drink- The delicate mechanism of a crab's nose is these colors are as an open book, telling bim 

Manners. ace ass ™gm= hat he ha d not tonannK, ( ^ sed in nature . , t is an imerest . the pro bable age of the crab, how long since 

' byorra LANGHORNE. K ' b^SevS^ tC«S some weeks ago ling sight toseea crab approach a piece of its shell was shed, whether ,t has been a long v. 

' , . i , ,,„„„ '. i!L,.!,7„L of them an Englhih- 1 bait, and note how dexterously it will brush time in the bay or whether it hasjust arr.vea 

It is said that a back woods schoo -house two young white, ^n-?"^^ nose from the sea? etc.. etc To the amateur, 

once bore the inscription Rcd.n. R,t,n and man well-trained ,n the art of ™ / is unfk f £ food . however, it will probably present only a cu- 

riors as clams are crca- rious blending of fresh tints, the most bcau- 

weapons of both of- tiful being the blue, with which parts of the 

arked. Until one has been taught tf 



once bore the inscription "Redin,' Ritin' and man well-trained in the art ot ooxing. were , -..j" •■•■b 

? RkhmcUc taught here for one penny a week thrust from the side-walk. by a party of Ne- says ,s unfit for food 
- 'hem as itnfs manners payaWpence " , gro -roughs " and the Englishman instantly Crab ar as born . 

An old colored woman, who had been tlfiin- 
ed under the slave system, and developed 
therein a fine and useful character, said to me 

^me b in". B Good P ofe Aunt Hester was mis- You havt . had -^^^ ^ S^,^ 
I ample of good manners." The hot blood of | faith that the snapping jawscannot reach h 



■Then the colored boys behave to you in of a crab^s claw, ,f his c abship see fit to shut 
this way." said a lady to heryoung nephew, them. But even Achilles had to be vulr, 
who told her of some such rudeness, "Why ab e somewhere. Md a crab has his poinl 
do you not take off your hat. make your best | vulnerability. Grasped by the th.gta. 
— 1 — :i r.ermit me to oass. where the hind I 



> pick up a crab, it i 



ale ,11 



ike with the rapidity of : 
Catching crabs for the 



in part correct 

Some of our young colored people, trie 
happy class, born of worthy parents, who 
train their children well, and give them every 
advantage in their power, have already attain- 
ed the best culture our land affords. But an- 
other and far larger class arc growing up in 
ignorance and outlawry. ■ 
These are but loo often the offspring of 
immoral and reckless parents, suffering the 
reproach which the sins of the parents bring 
upon the children unto the third and the 
fourth generation. In very many cases the 

J:. n «.n^ K.r th/> worthless failier. 



child is disowned by the worthless falhei 
but ill cared for by its sinful mother iri tende. 
years, and then turned adrift to scuffle 
through life as best it may. without any of the 
good influences of family alTcction. religion 
and education. .... 

Under the slave svstem. the colored chil- 
dren had some great advantages. It was well 
understood by the slave owners that to have 
good servants the training must begin in 
childhood. 

The colored children were tnken from the 
mother's cabin to the owners house at a very 
early age. neatly dressed an,d carefully in- 
structed in the duties required of them by the 
master, the mistress, and the older servants, 
many of the latter class being models of neat- 
ness. Scrupulous neatness, industrious habits 
and perfect sincerity of demeanor, was thus 
taught the slave children. Sometimes this 
result was reached by gentle kindness, some- 
times by great harshness. I once heard of one 
unlucky urchin, who.appearing in his masters 
presence with hi;! locks in great dis- 
' order, had them combed by that august per- 
sonage with an old fork, kept (or such pur- 
poses. It was never necessary for old master 
to play barber again. "Your dining-room ser- 
vants have the finest manners I ever saw . 
said a visitor to a Virginia planter." Yes/ was 
the rcplv. "an,d it has taken a thousand lashes 



a slaveholding ancestry flushed the boy _ 
cheeks, as he answered with flashing eyes; 
■■I would die. belore I would speak so to a 
Negro " "And yet," said his aunt. " it is on 
record that President Jeffers in once took off 
his hat. and made a low bow to a black man. 
and when some one expressed surprise, the 
author of the Declaration of Independence 
said ■ "The man spoke to me first, and do 
,„ think I would allow myself to be out 
done by a Negi 



With so perfect" an armory of offensive and in proporti 

defensive weapons, it is not strange that crabs two seats : 

should be quarrelsome customers, and pass ber to use. 

most of their time in duels and the like. It fishing grc 

can hacdly be said that there is any "softer in the bow 

sex" among crabs, for the lady crabs are qu ite no s<at in tne a*., 

as vicious as the gentlemen, and practice the there being used 

artsof warquite as constantly: indeed, if there the two seats me 

be any difference between them, the lady goods" box. as a 

,--^hc ^r/i the more virions. If anv one were rntii'ht. The line 
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e for the crab- 
he rows to and from the 
and the other, a small one 
ie when fishing. There is 
the stern of the boat, the space 
il up the line ; between . 
mentioned is placed a "dry 
:le lor the crabs 




shame and sorrow 

I have nothing to say here of the coward- 
ly brutality which would lead fifty or sixty 
white men armed with shot guns and pistols 
to fire into a crowd- of unarmed Negroes. 
But I would urge the Colored people not to 
forget the amiable and gentle manners which 
once distinguished the southern slaves. 

..-ri ,h^ll Inhf-rir rhe earth. IS one 



with th „ 
grows only by t 'y 



•The meek shall inherit the earth, 
of the great truths taught by the divine 
eacher of mankind, • as true now as in days 
if old. The colored people of America may 
i/ell learn a lesson from the J«ws. who have 
prospered in spite of prejudice and proscrip- 
tion among all the nations of earth. Inquiry 
will prove that the colored people 01 the 
South, a rapidly increasing class, are those 
who have not forgotten the less, .ns of courtesy, 
patience and consideration for others learned th 
in the stern school of slavery, who in times 
of trial bend to the storm, instead of strug- 
gling against it. and breaking before it. 

At the time of the agitation following the 
passage of the Civil Rights bill, old aunt 
Hester, quoted above, who often made 
shrewd and impressive remarks, said severely 
young man who was talking in loud 
rough tones on the subject. "Don t you mine 
so much 'bout Civil Rights— Civil Rights is 
very good in dere place, but you try civil 
manners an' behavior an' you'll git along 
wid white folks." Was there not some force 
in Aunt Hester's opinion ? 



;tages. protected during that period 1 h 

greatest care, the wretched crab I chor is tl 
y by Jerks, and has to lose all its ed away f 
shell to make tliat growth, and in making it. over the si 
is exposed to 'cwmtless dangers: for that de- | the seconi 
licacy. known to epicures as "soft shell crabs" j and taking 
is only, the hard crab making one of his jerks ' "-- 
of growth. A series of such hardships ex- 
tending over countless generations, is enough 
to curdle the milk of any kindness The 
strongest argument against this gradual 
: ..I il,a rrrih's d i st insi r i nn however 



n,u Ha ..., 

mg of the crab's disposition, however, is to 
be found in the fact that nature clearly re- 
:ognizes its warlike tendency by providing, 



Hampton Beauties of the Deep. 

HARD CRABS. 



Regarded from any point of view, a crab is 
•a curious creature. If we look him in the face 
weseethathis mouth is between hisshoulders, 
and that his claws or arms move in the same 
plane as his nostrils. If we look at him from 
behind, where we wouid expect to see a tail, 
we see a smoot h surface, at either end of which 
is worked a flipper, that answers for both leg 
and tail. If we look at him sideways when 
in the water, he is either coming towards us 
or retreating from us; for in his native ele- 
ment, a crab is as perfect a doub:e-ender as 
a ferry-boat, and, anomalous as it seems, when 
he goes forward, he goes sideways. No one. 
at first glance, wi . acmire the personal ap- 
pearance of a crab, but his lack of comliness 
is largely due to his wearing most of his skcl- 



Under the old system the white and col- 
ored children were loving playmates, the 
white child often teaching his dusky play- 
fellow the "book learning" denied by the 
laws to the children rjf the slave. 

On Sunday, in many localities, the colored 
children were taken k> church and taught in 
Sunday-school by the white ladies. 

Bishop Meade, who set his own slaves free 
and provided for their support, always took 
great interest in the Negroes, and in his his- 
torical work, he dwells much upon the care- 
ful training given the slaves by their owners. 

He descrihes a visit paid hv a friend of his 
to Gen. Washington's wife. when"the first lady 
in the land" was found with lour or five col- 
ored women around her, all of them engaged 
in household occupations under the super- 
vision of their mistress. The Bishop 'ells also 
of seeing Gen. Washington's nephew, -Col. 
Lewis kneeling at the communion table be- 
side an old and faithful colored servant, and 
mentions that he once stop|>cd with his in- 
valid wife at thehomc of a southern friend, 
when the white family were all absent, and he 
and his wife being too ill to continue the 
' journey, they were most courteously and hos- 
pitably entertained forsome days by the ami- 
able and well trained servants of the estab- 
lishment, who did everything in their'powcr 
to render their master's guest comfortable. 

While freedom has been an inestimable 
blessing to the African race among us, it is 
greatly to be feared that many of the young 
people.growing up now in the South have 
failed to derive any benefit from it. This 
class of colored people are an element of 
danger in our land ; coarse, rough, idle and 
vicious in their habits. 

It is a common thing in the towns of Vir- 
ginia for several Negro boys to lock their 
arms together and parade the streets, rudely 
jostling passers by, for whom they refuse to 
make way, and terrifying ladies and children. 
Such an incident happened to myself not long 
since as I walked with an old lady in feeble 
health, near the city reservoir. I was surpris- 
ed tb recognize in the group of boys, who 
' had pushed us roughly from the side-walk, 
the son of one of our colored tenants, an 
amiable old man, with excellent manners, 
learned ty life long association with his 

son? misconduct lo P go\Xold XcleVn! | that ^ar-li^anf oSer creamre 
who has ■ 



.... arm in honorable or 

. lorablc warfare, a new one grows in its 

place. Although the crab is to a certain ex- 
tent amphibious, its behavior on land is al- 
most the exact reverse of its behavior in the 
water. On land, if a man makes a motion 
toward a crab it will at once turn to fight, 
but in the water it will scuttle away. On 
the contrary, if a person stand perfectly still 
in the water, crabs will approach him, and 
nibble or bite his toes ; while if one stand 
still on land amid a company of crabs, not 
one will attempt to injure him. In the wa- 
ter if a crab seizes anything, it at once pulls 
it under its nose to see if it be good to eat 
while on the land you may put 

. . _t 1 :. ill — , 



face. 
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of his lii 
:o the si 



food in its claws and il will not put it to it 
outh. Another strange thingabout crab 
that if you put a stick or something like i 
a live crab's claw it will only hold on fa 
very few seconds, whereas if you 
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fessed. is a trying fashion to an 
pecially one wiih so many leg 
oysters carry this fashion to extremi 
have all their skeleton on the outsic 
they have no arms or legs 10 manage. _ 
permitted to be wrapt in a mud blanket and 
sheet of water, they ask odds of"" 
Crabs, however, are nomads of the l. — - .-31 
except when they have retired for their win-m ^« 

- A ...I.!. InnH fhmr ar<*>|* w O 



thy crabber, with i 
■houWe/ihe crabs caught investi- 
gating his baK Over the box arc strewn 
green bushes, sprinkled with salt water, to 
prevent the cra\hs being sun-struck, for no 
amphibious animal is so sensitive 10 the sun's 
rays as the crabN-When cooked. ( boiled or 
steamed) the shell df-the crab, no matter 
what may have been its color when its occu- 
pant was alive, turns red, and the shade pf 
red developed, is a sure guide as to ho-*- 
thoroughly the crab is cooked. 

The meat ol the crab is the most delicate- 
of all the crustaceans, but varies amazingly: 
if taken from a crab which has died a violent 
death, it is one thing : if taken from one whiUh 
has been suffered "to drown in the air." i is 
another. The meat of the crabs cor%*l "alive 
is firm and smooth, whilethatof a'cr.ib wjiich 
died before it was cooked, is mealy or pasty, 
! and unfit for human food. All death is a 
change, and the manner of the changc~has 
I everything to do with inequality of the food 
j furnished. If a crab die a lin.cring d. ath 
1 from sunstroke, or unskilful amputation, its 
flesh is only fit for hogs, or fish bait. ' But 



very lew seconas. wnereas 11 you kw. uesu is uuiy 111. 101 ui ■ 

t by the flipper and let it' seize something j let his death be sudden as b> 
itself it will hold on while you lift it and its | pounds of live steam upon hit 
burden to any height. In other words it right, then the market affords 
seems to dislike to suppoi t itself by its claws, 
but will, if it has a chance, hold up ten or a 
lozen times its weight of other crabs. It 
sacommon thing to see crabbers unloading 
heir boats by means of letting one crab, 
vhich they hold by the flipper, seize another 
■rab. and this second crab a third, and so 
on. till sometimes "a' string" of a dozen is 
tossed into the basket. There seems no limit 
the number of crabs that may be thus got 
a string except the weight which is need- 
o pull out the hind flipper of crab num- 
r one. The number of eggs laid-by a sm-^ 
gle crab, is marvellous-they arc carried be- 
neath the under shell, and in the spawning 
season these bunches of eggs look exactly 
like pieces of fine Turkish sponge. It would 
take too much time to describe in detail all 
the changes which occur in the development 
' ;he crab, but it is sufficient to say that 



,rning fifty 
hen full of 
more deli- 
cious morsel. 

The necessity of eating crabs freshly caught 
would seem to render it impossible for the 
majoritv of American people to -indulge in 
these gastronomies! tidbits; for the census 
of 1880 will surely show the centre of popula- i 
tion to be far west of the Atlantic, north of 
the Gulf, arid east of the Pacific. Modern 
Science, however, is a deadly foe to the word 



daily narrow ing its com- 

. illy scaling in cans the 

choicest parts of the meat of the crab, those 
dwelling farthest from the sea are to-day 
enabled to enjoy the luxury of fresh crabs as 
thoroughly if not more thoro tghly, than 
those residing on the very shores of Old 
Ocean. ! 

There are good crabs in many waters, bet- 
ter crabs in some waters than in. others; bt 
the best crabs in the world are those foun 



crab but it is suthcient 10 say tnaia tne Desi craus in me wunu ate .1103.. 
egg is hardly to be seen with the nak- ; beneath the bright blue waves of the 
:, wnile crabs grow to weigh over a ; Chesapeake. 

inkS^esIie's Sun 



lb catching as a matter of pleasure, and 
rfcatching as a mailer of business, are 
very different things— for the first a sum- 
:a 100.., L,,e, d av 7 on the sea shore, or bettei still, in 

ever restless., darting or sauntering - through | ^ 



Fran 



nstant etions 01 uiusc uim..^ w — . — 
only equaled inzcal by the efforts of those out- 
side to get in. The parallel between the crab 
and a certain higher animal is too plain to need 
showing. Itmaybeas. rprisetosome.whoare 
accustomed to think thaucrabs are "sea scav- 
engers" and will eat . everything, to learn 
s misconduct to good old Uncle Ben, 1 that har-lly any other creature is so parti- 
. ha mMy friends among the white people, I cular in examining food before putting it into 
,nH »^i n ha f ,n hour the voune man was , ils mouth. Its olfactory organs are of the 
S^tahtfaih«to KoSie^mf^Wch ' most powerful kind, and are brought to bear 
£ dW -1th "5 s^eepithlir and "downcast , on every bit of food before a bite .s taken. 
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ter, nap, or are gorged with food, they are 

ever restless, darting or sauntering through | "er " y ■ ^ a bit , f red , £ 

the water, where business or pleasure leads. H ffa ' , basket, and a little pa- Int^-.i neii,n„i . o£ 

This restless spirit is easily shown, by con- ™«£ on ^ n =,f the aniateil r crab catcher needs »"<< » * «. a- 
fining someina barrel with-slats over one | twncc are ia„ h - , uck off a dock , 

end. and sinking the barrel in the tide . Tne ^/ n vc ° r X sic r e 
constant efforts ol those inside to get out. are ° r 




nt'.rlos m flic* tl;-..-, 

... - - - I u„ an Iota and txw »• Me. ; tlw> wlttor h «« • <*«•*«' 

or over the side of a boat ; -in these waters. , ^ ^ rmon -- 

the bait will have hardly reached the bottom , „, al „i „„,.„ fr 

when a vicious twitch of the line will indi- | . „ 

rate the presence of a crab .all to be done is . £ * , ho 
to pull the line steadily, and the crab with I cwtti*! 
.uJi.":. -h.rrhen in his claws will be drawn 1 ^ elll(ylnl . maUor 



serial rmiK from the / 
Rurku's ^ieees." la com • 
,9 ov-l-flo* Willi en crialii|"gV_^ 



the bait clutched in hii 
to the surface-then slip the net under h.rr 
and toss him into the basket. If the crab- 

catenas ^me. and an eye for the beaut.- ^ lM . mawJ11 , ^.p^u^gMg 
ful. hforshemay study with delight the I „„,„^r. or tw^ivo *»K f 
many exquisite colors with which the crusta- 1 Addrra , Um f^mi i W Pu D l..h:r.tl. 4. «d » 
cean is marked. To the old crab catcher 1 Parl( s««- Vors. 
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No year without at least some effort 
for improvement is the Southern Work- 
man's aim, and looking over its twelve 
volumes, we feel encouraged to hope 
for further success in attaining this 
purpose. ... j 

During the past year, the kindness 
of friends has enabled us to fulhl the 
hope then expressed, and make our 
New Year'sbow at the beginning of our 
thirteenth year, in a new dress of beau- 
tiful type and paper whose quality 
shows to better advantage the fine en- 
gravings for which we are indebted to 
Sur'friends among the Northern pub- 
lishers. , , 
The circulation of the paper is about 
the same as it has been for several years 
riast; with a monthly issue of from twen- 
t*-five hundred to three thousand, a- 
• put one half of which is paid for by 
Subscribers, the rest returning indirect 
profits from interest thus awakened in 
the school and the causes for which it 
is working. 

The paper is sent at reduced rates to 
our graduate teachers, who become to 
some extent its agents among the col- 
ored people of the South. 

Arrangements have also been recent- 
ly made with one of the graduates, Mr. 
Thomas P. Caton of Hampton, whose 
work as a teacher and hopes as a scholar 
have been brought to an end by serious 
trouble with his eyes, to act as agent 
for the Southern Workman in the North 
and to speak as he has opportunity to 
bring the work of the school as well as the 
paper, before the public. He 'S the on y 
accredited agent of both in the North 
and we be-speak for him the kindness 
of friends of education for the f reedmen. 

While the Workman represents the 
school, and aims at the improve- 
ment of the races here trained, the de- 
sign has been from the first to make it 
no mere charity organ or class paper, 
but one of actual and permanent value 
in the information it gives and the light 
it throws on some of the most interest- 



ing and important questions of the day- 
If the Hampton Industrial School pre- 
sents, as Presidents and Secretaries in 
their messages, and many other leaders 
of public sentiment have declared, a 
successful solution of both the Negro 
and Indian problems there can be no 
question that the record of its work and 
results is worth study, and its opinions 
worth consideration. The letters from 
Hampton graduate teachers which ap- 
pear monthly in our columns, and the 
reports from its Indias work and re- 
turned students, belong to this record. 

The fact that both the school and the 
paper are free from political and secta 
rian coutrol, gives these records a val 
ue not always to be found in the organs 
of any particular sect or party. 

Another field, almost unworked. and 
in which our position gives us special 
opportunities is that of general South- 
ern sentiment. While here and there, 
now and then, an extract from a South- 
ern paper is made to point a moral or 
adorn a tale, by some Northern one, 
we know of no organized and persist- 
ant effort to collect and represent the 
various phases of Southern feeling, as 
expressed in the Southern press, white 
and colored. We have long desired to 
enter this field, believing that good is 
to be done in introducing North and 
South to each other, and that the more 
publicity is given to local expression, 
the more cautious and responsible it be- 
comes. ' . 

Weare very glad to be able, with ad- 
ditional editorial force, to make this 
the new departure for our thirteenth 
year We call our readers' special at- 
tention to the broadside of selections 
on another page of this number. While, 
as might go without saying, we do not 
hold ourselves responsible for all or any 
of the curiously differing expressions, 
we believe they will be found both in- 
teresting and valuable. 

The paper being largely distributed 
gratuitously to our donors, and others, 
has been thus far published at a direct 
loss to the school, though of great indi- 
rect benefit. We appeal to those who 
know it and believe in its value and 
mission to sustain it and increase its 
circulation by sending it advertisements 
and subscriptions. 



The Peabody Fund. 

The Trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund held their annual meeting in 
New York in October last, and the 
printed report of their proceedings is 
before us. The introductory address 
of the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Chairman 
of the Board, is verv forcible. He 
states that after unexpected success in 
the encouragement and establishment 
of free common schools in the South, 
and in creating ,an intelligent and 
earnest interest in popular educa- 
tion in almost all the Southern States, 
the Trustees of the fund were 
" met by the ascertainment of a great want 
which our own work had developed, and 
without the supply of which all further ef- 
forts would have been comparatively fruit- 
less. That want was the want of accom- 
plished and capable teachers ; and it could 
be supplied only by normal schools or col- 
leges, in which suitable persons might be 
adequately trained to the work of teaching. 

To that all-important object our means 
are now mainly directed.. 

We have also sanctioned the employment 
of a considerable sum annually, from the 
income of our Fund, for the holding of 
Teachers' Institutes .in many convenient 
places, at which lectures and addresses are 
delivered, and other exercises conducted in 
the cause of Normal instruction. 

Much has been accomplished in this line 
of our work, a.nd *re have every inducement 
to persevere in it. and to make it the princi- 
pal aim and end of our efforts and expendi- 
tures for the future. 

In despair of being able to grapple success- 



fully with so great an exigency, we have 
already laid the matter before the General 
Government of the couutry, and have ap- 
pealed to Congtess in a memorial, drafted 
by our distinguished associate from Virginia, 
and sanctioned and signed by the Chief 
Justice of the United States and Mr. Evarts. 

This memorial has been followed by one 
of great force and emphasis from our Gen- 
:ral Agent. I trust that these memorials 
will be presented again on the assembling of 
a new Congress, and that they will be press- 
ed upon the consideration and action of the 
Government as Ion? as the evil shall remain 
without ample provision for its jemedy. 
_ National aid is the only adequate provi- 
sion for this crying necessity of our institu- 
tions, and the nation mav reasonably and 
rightfully be invoked and expected to supply 
the means of educating the great mass of 
utterly illiterate and undisciplined voters to 
whom it has itself so suddenly committed 
the equal exercise of the elective franchise- 
As I have said elsewhere. 'Slavery is but 
half abolished, emancipation is but half 
completed, while millions of freemen with 
votes in their hands are left without educa- 
tion. Justice to them, the welfare of the 
States in which they live, the safety of the 
whole republic, the dignity of the elective 
franchise, alike demand that the still remain- j 
bonds of ignorance shall be unloosed 
and broken, and the minds as well as the 
bodies cf the emancipated go free ! ' 

A great work evidently remains to be 
done. The nation alone can do it; and it 
is false to its own highest obligations and 
responsibilities in leaving it undone. It is 
a question of self-defence. Armies and na- 
vies are not more essential to our physical 
defence, from foreign or domestic foes, than 
Common Schools and the education of our 
children to the safety of our free institu- 
tions, and to the existence of intelligent self- 
government." 



the free-school question- is presenting itself. 
Kentucky has recently stricken from her 
statutes an unwise discrimination betwixt 
in •' 
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races, in the disbursement of school- 
funds ; but in the flush of our rejoicings 
over such a triumph of patriotism and gen- 
erous' self-sacrifice, we find a disposition 
elsewhere to adopt what Kentucky, after trial, 
has cast aside." ( \j 

He thus urges national aid for 
schools: v 

" Public education at ptlblic cost has its 
best defence in the obligation to preserve 
national life. A State may well go to the 
extreme limit of taxing power to save its 
autonomy, to prevent dissolution, or to per- 
petuate the liberties of the people. Indis- 
pensable to these ends is the fitting of the 
people to fulfil intelligently the duties of 
.citizenship. In the discharge of this duty, 
1 the State must act as a unit, irrespective of 
j races, communities, and individual citizens. 
! Among its citizens, in the bestowment of 
favors and the imposition of burdens, it must 
not be governed by fear or favor. Igno- 
rance is not the less harmful, whether the 
\ tenement which the mind inhabits be of one 
color or oi another. A citizen is a citizen. 
• The expenditure of blood and treasure, as 
I well as the organic law and authority of the 
1 Union, have settled this irrevocably." 
] The total distribution from the Pea- 
i body Fund for the year closing Octo- 
ber 1st was $71,175, of which about 
j $25,000 were expended for "Nashville 
I Scholarships," through which students 
frortvtwelve States are aided in obtain- 
ial training at .Nashville, Ten- 

The be\t summary of the educational 
sentiment} of the South is found in the 
AnnuAReport of Dr. Curry, who visits 
every Sate and gives a brief account of 
the condition of each. While in places 
the movement is retrograde, it is gen- 
erally foVward, and on the whole en- 
couraging. 
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The Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Agent of 
the Peabody Fund, after some general 
account of operations, says: 

"There is a growing recognition of the 
alliance betwixt industrial and mental train- 
ing. As the command and discipline of the 
mental faculties qualify for any avocation or 
profession, so the training of the hand and 
the eye is an auxiliary to mental develop- 
ment, and helpful in every sphere of life. For 
centuries, education was. in a broad sense, 
the exclusive possession, and was considered 
the exclusive privilege, of the elect few ; now 
it is a universal right, and in the United 
States is a vital part of our social and na- 
tional life. The masses, while fitting for 
citizenship, must earn their daily bread by 
manual labor, by the swe/t of the brow. 
That education has much to commend it 
which, while making more rapid and 
thorough mental instruction and discipline, 
combines intelligence with knowledge, and 
gives aptitude for learning trades, or in- 
creases the power to make a living. Under 
the peculiar condition of the States which 
are the sole beneficiaries of the Fund, indus- 
trial schooling is a necessity. These con- 
siderations meet the obvious and earnestly 
pressed objections often urged against gen- 
eral taxation for school purposes, and show 
that material prosperity, social quiet, and 
individual thrift and probity are all promoted 
by education." 

Dr Curry points out the injury to the 
cause of education from the change of 
school officials with the varying for- 
tunes of political parties A public 
sentiment is needed that shall lift the 
free schools out of the arena and the 
fluctuations of political strife. 
He further states that— 
••In sfcme of the States a new phase of 



We ask attention to a letter in anoth- 
er column from General Guy \AHerfry, 
Commanding Fort Sill, Indian Territo- 
ry, in response to an inquiry Worn this 
office. / j) 

He writes of the Negro^soWfer pure- 
ly from a military standpoint, /and gives 
valuable testimony 'to hr? success, 
based on a personal experience of two 
years. His statements are endorsed by 
Lieut. Brown, U. S. A., Commandant 
at Hampton, who has served four years 
with or near black troops. \ 
Statements made to us personally by 
the officers at Fort Hale, Dakota, in 
1881, concerning the colored garrison , 
at that point, were to the same effect. 

The Negro service has, we believe, 
proved an agreeable one to every good ^ 
officer who has entered it, no mattei^ 
ith what dislike or prejudice. { 
The black soldier has held his own in 
the English and French as well as in 
the American armies. Negroes are not 
lacking in bravery ; a regiment of them 
will be shot down in their tracks if 
their officers will stand. 

In the civil war they showed soldier- 
ly qualities of a high order j but were 
at a disadvantage, in many ways, by 
reason of prejudice. A Confederate 
general on the return from Appomattox 
Court House, said to a Federal officer, 
" The Negro soldier was the winning 
card of the the Union army. "< 

In the spring of 1865, black troops 
were being drilled in Richmond to re- 
enforce the Confederates; but' they 
I y/ere not ready for the field when th« 
war closed. . 

Had the rulers of the Confederacy 
offered freedom for military duty, the 
course of events might have been dif- 
ferent. Its military leaders wer* tp-fa- 
vor of enlisting Negroes long beMrte its 
.political leaders would consent to it 



The success above referred to is dtw 
to the elements of manhood which the 
Negro possesses to a degree far beyond 
anything "admitted from the standpoint 
of the slaveholder ; is (also due in part 
to the conditions of militaryilife which 
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under good officers, not only develops 
manly qualities, but applies a discipline 
that is most wholesome to a people un- 
used to self control. 

The two hundred thousand Negro 
troops enlisted in the Federal army re- 
ceived a training that has had, we be- 
lieve, much to do with the good con- 
duct of the emancipated race. Their 
self respect was raised, tidiness was 
promoted by daily inspections of per- 
son and of clothing, neatly packed 
knapsacks being brought out for week- 
ly inspection : schools were opened in 
many regiments ; they learned to read 
and write by tensof thousands. Notalit- 
tle force of character was created among 
the non-commissioned officers, by the 
responsibility put upon them, and when 
they were disbanded they left the service 
far better, stronger men than when they 
entered it. As a rule they were com- 
manded by men who took an interest 
in their, moral welfare, and vice was 
held in check. 

The military system at Hampton in 
which stude*nt Courts martial are intro- 
duced seems indispensable to the best 
results. The majorityof cases of wrong 
doing are tried by their peeTs: all pro- 
ceedings being subject to revision by 
school authorities. In the past five 
years there has not been a single un- 
worthy act by the student officers, 
who have " well and truly tried " each 
case before it, according to affirmation 
made by each one before each trial. 



The Indian policeman or scout is 
raised by his position to better man- 
hood. Some have recommended a gen- 
eral enlistment of Indians in regiments 
to insure better control of them, and 
perhaps it would be the solution of the 
question of law for Indians, which so 
far has found no answer. 



We do not believe in promoting a 
war spirit among these races. The 
spirit of the officer in command works 
down through his men, and if he is 
what he should be, his own type of 
manhood is impressed on those under 
him. There are soldiers and soldiers: 
they may be . rutal and they may be 
noble and Christian men. 

Whatever sectional feeling there may 
be in our land, the least is found among 
the old soldiers of both armies, who 
freely say that the fight is all out of 
them; they are the peace party of the 
country to-day; not peace-at-any-price- 
men. but true men, in whose hearts 
there is no hatred or bitterness. 



Editorial Correspondence. 

, Pi^a and Maricopa Agency, ) 
Arizona. Aug. jo, fSSj \ 
I have been struck with the difference be- 
tween the Indian question in the Northwest 
and in the Southwest. In the former, the 
great Sioux nation of 25.000 people is the 
centre of intrrest and of effort; the difficulty 
there is that theie is provision by treaty for 
the entire support, with a few exceptions, of 
the Sioux, including food, clothing and many 
articles of furniture and house-building, and 
all the implements, of agriculture, with 

?lows, wagons, harness, and free repairs, 
'he worthless fare as well as the worthy. 
The smaller tribes are wholly or partly fed; 
few raise all their food. 

Besides full rations and supplies to four 
thousand Apaches in Arizona, and the. six- 
teen hundred Mescalcro Apaches in New 
■ Mexicn, and less than half rations fur a few 
hundred Mohaves on the Colorado river, 
there is no food issued in these territories. 
More exactly, from the last official report : 
5.750 receive' full rations. 1,026 less than half 
rations, and 39.586, or about five-sixths, no 
food whatever. 

All are under the care of agents, whose 
duties are to encourage education and in- 
dustry, introduce better methods of farming, 
better tools and implements, to preserve 



charge, nearly all appointed within a year, 
apparently men of capacity and character, 
and having genuine interest in their work, 
chafing generally at their want of facilities 
and of efficient support from headquarters, 
but making the best of things, and well 
spoken of by the press and people of this 
region. 

The Indian problem in the Southwest is, 
I think, simpler than that in the North, ex- 
cepting in the case of the Apaches, of whom 
about four thousand are peaceful, disposed 
to industry, and. with good care, capable of 
being brought within five years to entire 
self-support ; the rest, composed of about 
three hundred Chiricahuas. besides Warm 
Spring and White Mountain Apaches and 
renegades from other tribes who have never 
been conquered, are likely to make some 
trouble. General Crook is confident that the 
fifty or sixty fighting '• bucks." still in the 
Sierra Mafjre mountains, in Mexico, will 
come in, as they agreed to, but many doubt 
it. If they do come, it may he only tempo- 
rarily for rest, for they have long been be- 
tween the press of two armies; and many are 
tirott out. 

Gen. Crook, with plenty of well posted 
cavalry, and a hundred and fifty active In- 
dian scouts, with complete control and 
power to strike when he choose!", will guard 
them well and perhaps prevent future out- 
breaks of these flying Indians, who have 
prided themselves on fighting two nations 
for years without a defeat. If they do not 
come in they can calmly defy the "powers 
that be" in* their impregnable stronghold, 
but must come out for plunder, for they can 
get food in no other way. The way out of 
the Apache trouble does not yet seem clear ; 
citizens of Arizona arc deeply exercised on 
the subject, as it seems to them to threaten 
their welfare. There is, however, the best 
of feeling towards the 15.030 Pimas, Papa- 
goes and other well-behaved tribes, who sup- 
ply a willing and considerable laboring class. 
Their good conduct hasibeen rewarded with 
neglect. They should have liberal industrial 
education, good leadership, encouragement 
to b-cotne citizens, protection of their rights 
and defense from bad whiskey. 

They are considered superior in many re- 
spects to the voting Mexican population. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the need 
of caring for these people, who are as hope- 
ful a class of Indians as can be found in the 
Urited States. 

I have passed a busy day here looking 
into things. Dr. Jackson, agent in charge, 
is a recent appointee, and appears to be the 
right man in the right place ; working with 
energy, but responsible for some thirteen 
thousand Indians scattered on three separate 
reservations, one of them ninety miles dis- 
tant, which he is not allowed to visit, even 
in order to catch a thief, without special 
permission from Washington, which may be 
got in from two to four weeks. Far too 
much is placed upon him. The best man 
can do little when so spread out. 

This reservation is a long, nar-fiw strip on 
both sides of the Gila river, containing 
30.000 acres, of which but twenty-five per 
cent, is irrigable and useful ; barely enough 
to maintain the 4.800 Pimas living up nit; 
not enough to support the "scattered Papa- 
gos, who ought to be brought together. To 
this end Dr. Jackson desires an extension of 
the agency, north and south, over land not 
occupied and urgently needed, not only to 
accommodate more, but to keep whiskey- 
sellers further from his peonle. 

The 578 Maricopasare off the reservation ; 
squatters on good Government land for want 
of water on their own; farming, raising 
wheat and barlev. but pressed by Mormans 
who would like their land and ditches. These 
and thousands of other Indians here might 
at once take up the lands they arc on and 
become citizens, were there the men to help 
them, The Indian Agent has no time, and 
these people on the very edge of settlement 
are kept from it for want of advice and di- 
rection. 

Self-supporting as they are. the way is 
clear; but they are too ignorant to secure 
permanent homes and settle their own fu- 
ture. 

Of the 6,800 Papago Indians, there are 500 
on each of the two widely separated reserva- 
tions, the rest being scattered over south- 
western Arizona, over a desert country two 
hundred by fifty miles in extent, suppr-rting 
themselves by stock raising, on the natural 

Conduction of the soil, such as the mesquite 
can and agave plant, and on corn and vege- 
tables which they raise when the water sup- 
ply allows ; and by odd jobs for Mexicans 
and for other Indians; they work on the 
railroads, and compare well with the Irish. 
Many of them could homestead themselves 



der. administer justice, keep intruders and where they are _ wcre there any body to look 
whiskey off their borders, and the Indian , a(ter and help them. . 

within, as far as possible. Schools are a An these reservations are " Executive," 
•pecial concern, and are making more head- I not ma da by act of Congress ; hence a 
way than ever, though not nearly what they feeb le tenure, and no little disadvantage to 
might be in the present favorable state of the Indian in his inevitable struggle with 
public sentiment, and with more energy at the white man One Papago reservation, 
Washington. • were j t their- own, could yield in grass and 
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where there is none ; it is now anybody's 
property. 

All these people live in " keys," huts made 
of mere brush in summer, mud-covered in 
winter: they scatter in warm weather to j 
their fields, but in winter gather in villages 
of from fifty to three hun 'red people. They ! 
store their^ produce in better houses than j 
they live ij>i This is a serious difficulty in j 
religious work among them ; while not no- i 
mads, they lead shifting lives. Their home 
life, like that of all Indians, is quiet and 
peaceable as a rule. Children arc idolized 
and indulged to excess. They are generally 
adopting citizen's dress; the Papagos have 
done so invariably. 

The Maricopas cremate their dead ; The 
Pimas dig a hole and run from it a horizon- 
tal shaft several feet, and place the body 
there in a sitting posture, covering all up 
with brush to keep wolves away. The name 
of the dead is never mentioned after the pe- 
riod of mourning; every similar name in the 
family is changed, mourners go off alone, 
sometimes for a year for a lost husband or 

The disposition to industry among the 
Southwestern Indians is most encouraging, 
and has not been nearly developed ;' it needs 
the constant care of a force of competent 
men — say one farmer to every hundred fami- 
lies, to improve their methods of irrigation, 
for water is wasted ; many of them plow with 
sticks, but arc eager for white men's tools, 
and ready to pay lor them. The Agent re- 
grets his inability to devote more time 
to them. The Pimas are agricultural; 
the Papagos are * herders ; the former 
cultivate from ten to a hundred acres 
apiece, on both sides of the Gila river, for a 
distanceof forty miles ; and this year have 
raised one and a quarter million bushels of 
wheat of excellent quality, sixteen thousand 
bushels of corn, ten thousand bushels of 
barley, and nine thousand of beans. Years 
ago they wcre the only wheat raisers in the 
country. Wheat is their money. 

A consequence of being allowed to ride 
free on the cars is that oltcn thtfy will go to 
Tucs n with a bag of wheat, and buy and 
bring back a supply of whiskey. The agent 
has tried to induce the railroad authorities 
to give free rides only to those who shall 
have passes from him. 

Education is pushed at this agency. The 
old adobe school building has been raised to 
two stories and greatly improved. A mar- 
ried couple and a lady assistant are on the 
ground as teachers. School is soon to re- 
open with about a hundred boarders of both 
sexes, who are fed and clothed by Govern- 
ment, the only drawback being the need of 
some Si. 500 to put things in complete order, 
over $4,500 having been expended during 
the summer. 

The Agent has cleared and fenced in se- 
venty-five acres, worked daily by the school 
boys, irrigated by a ditch four and a half feet 
deep by five in width, anrl eight miles in 
length, made entirely by Indian labor, in- 

I eluding a substantial dam of over a hundred 
feet in length, across the Gila river; con- 

I r sidered a good job. , 

T ! 'is and other work at the Agency, cost- 
ing over $5,000, was paid for by the issue of 
Government supplies, clothing, tools, etc. 

j It was wise in Dr. Jackson, the Agent, not 

! to give these goods as had been done pre- 

; viously, but to issue them in return for an 

1 equivalent, 

The Pimas are thrifty and in four or five 

I years may be able to support tljeir own 
teachers as well as buy their own tools. 
They need, unspeakably, closer supervision 

: than the overloaded Agent can give them. 

■ Ti;ere are now five boys apprenticed to the 
1 blacksmith's and carpenter's trades. 

i The total appropriation ft* the manage- 
ment and care of the fifteen hundred In- 

! dians included in the agency, is $13,700. or 
about $i.ioapiccc. Thelarge majoritymust 

I be neglected. It ought to be doubled. 

! There is no better field for public or philan- 

I thropic effort. 

The Presbyterians have a missionary 
stationed here, the Rev. Mr. Cook, who has 

I labored long and faithfully among them, but 

i with little apparent result. Their shifting 

'life is one difficulty. Some are attentive ; 

; many are influenced by the opposition of the 
medicine men whose craft is in danger; but 
it will pay to keep on. The success of work 

■ with Indians in any direction is not so much 
I a matter of superior knowledge as of knack 
! and skill in getting at them. 

j White men's diseases prevail among these 
as among all peaceful Indians; they are, 
, however, about holding their own in num- 
1 bers. Special detectives could do much to 
, break up the whiskey traffic that is so ruin- 
j ous. 

The Indian question in this remote region, 
I excepting for the few Apaches and their al- 
lies, is, I believe, capable of being settled in a 
few years. The appalling food question, so 
serious in the Northwest, is out of the way ; 
what they need is what all quiet and well- 
disposed people need— education in its 
j broadest icuc. .1 .c A. 



The surgeori-generai's annual report com 
pares the hospital records of white and color- 
ed troops. There are four colored regiments 
in the army. Rather surprising facts are pro- 
duced, opposed to the common impression 
that black men are less healthy and efficient 
as soldiers than white men. Thirty-eight 
whites out' of each thousand soldiers wcjc 
constantly under treatment for disease, and 
only thirty colored men. The deaths were 
ten per thousand among the white Soldiers 
and eleven among the blacks. Six colored 
men died of disease and seven white men. 
Five out of each thousand colored men died 
of wounds and only three white men. The 
report also savs: — 

"It is interesting to note that the colored 
troops make a particularly favorable shoeing 
in the srhall number of admissions for alco- 
holism and its results, exhibiting, as they do, 
a rate of oniy four per one. thousand to a rate 
of seventy-six per one thousand of mean 
strength among the whites. On the other 
hand, in diseases of the nervous system they 
have an unexplained preponderance." 

This exhibit has an important bearing on 
the military possibilities of colored men.— 
Boston Advertiser. 



A Day in Athens with Socrates. 

Translations from the Protagoras and the 
Republic of Plato. Chas. Scribners 
Sons. New York. 

Those who have read and enjoyed— and 
no one can have read witho'itenjoyini— the 
predecessor of this littlebo-ik which appeared 
last year -translations from the Pliaedo. Cri- 
to and Hfiology of Socrates.— will rejoice in 
this early gratification of their desire for 
"more" andithis second treat.. we venture to 
say. wij) only increase it. 

'It givcAtranslationsfrom two more of the 
most fanflKis of the so called "Dialo^ies" of 
Plato, selected because, as the translator 
well says. Ithcy embody. one of the most vivid 
pictures which have come down to us of the^ 
age in whicV-Xhese men lived and \ taught." 
The vividness oY-fche picture is not lost in 
its transfer to an English setting. As in the 
"Socrates." the translator admirably succeeds 
in inspiring the words with the spirit bf life. 

The. ^Protagoras." nimed like the "Phafi- 
do" and the "Crito" from one of the p'rin- 
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n by Socrates of a discussion/hiei 
himself and the great "Sophist," f?rot»goras, 
upon the nature of virtue, ft .was meld at 
the house of Callias. a rich rpa^of Jijhens, 
who was fond of entertain/ngthcaliterary 
"lions" of the day. and opened his doors at 
the early hour, — justafter daybreak, — when 
theyouthful enthusiast Hippocrates persuad- 
ed his friend Socrates, then still youthful him- 
self but beginning to attract attention, to 
accompany him thither. 

The translation from the "Republic" gives 
us but the prelude to that great description 
of an ideal commonwealth: We follow Soc- 
rates, with some of his youthful disciples, 
at the close of a festival day in Alliens, down 
to the Piraeus or seaport of the city, to the 
house of his aged friend Cephalus. Here 
the party are easily persuaded to stay to see 
the torch light procession in honor of the 
goddess whose feast day is celebrated. 
Socrates, always ready for instructive dis 
course, questions their host upon his viewj 
of life, and the secret of his happy old ag| 
The venerable man replies in beautiful an| 
touching counsel to the youth around hlr. 
to devote theirlives to justice: "To him wh. 
is conscious of having done no wrong to ot! 
ers, sweet hope is ever present, and she is . 
good nurse of old age." To the all question- 
ing Socrates, this gives opportunity for the 
inquiry what is justice, and Cephalus retir- 
ing to his evening sacrifice and peaceful 
slumbers, the discussion of the essentiabna- 
ture of justice and righteousness, and wheth- 
er it is a good in itself or desirable only for 
its profitable results, is kept up late into the 
night; Socrates arguing for the inherent val- 
ue of righteousness as the very food a mi hap- 
piness of the soul whatever external advan- 
tages or disadvantages it seems to bring, 
against the angry attacks of the rude and 
worldly minded scoffer Thrasyinachus, and 
the plausible arguments brought forward by. 
Glaucon and his brother not as their^ own, 
but as representing the common view, and tc*_ 
draw out Socrates, who, fearing that "it may 
be an impious act for a man who happenfcto 
be present when justice is evil entreated, to/ 
yield to weariness and not come to her res- 
cue so long as he has breath and powervqf 
utterance, throws his utmost strength int£T~~ 
the illustration of the "beautv of holiness" 
by his immortal description of an ideal com- 
monwealth founded and built upon justice. 

The translation stops with/the "prelude" 
of this description, and we turn away with 
regret, leaving the Athenian youth tb learn 
the "true glory of nations"— of theirs, and 
also of < 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



The Southern Press 
All Sides. 



I South. Mow of them are indifferent. Some- 
like the New York World under Pulitzer- 
seem to be really playing into the hands of 
In 'the last number of the Southern th ^^dSp«5 red of ^e, being fairly 
Workman we endeavored, bv means of I te(J 5 £ | onR as it is necessary that a sec- 
quotations taken from Southern " ews " \ t i ona i wa r in politics should be waged and 
capers, to give as nearly as possible, a | the b i ood y. s hirt be flaunted in order to keep 
view for the moment, of the political th e Radical nartv in power. The conduct of 
situation from all sides, from the stand- 

. . t T3»,, r U,\r, and ReadlUSter. 



point alike of Bourbon and Readjuster 
Republican and Democrat, Liberal and 
Conservative. 

The experiment having proved to be 
of some value, it has been decided to 
make such quotations a feature of our 
monthly issues, and to let our South- 
ern fri nds speak for themselves direct- 
ly to our Northern readers. That there 
is a strong feeling among the former in 
regard to what they consider the mis- 
' representations, intentional or other- 
wise, of Northern journals, is beyond 
question, and anything which tends in 
ever so small a degree, to lessen that 
feeling, will be of distinct advantage to 
both sections. No one resident in the 
South, who is not blinded by prejudice, 
can fail to sympathize with a people who 
have paid and are paying so dearly 
for the mistakes of their fathers, and 
the stronger our interest is in the color- 
ed race, the more clearly do we appre- 
ciate the necessity of understanding 
their attitude towards their white co- 
citizens. 

It is not difficult to believe that one 
chief cause of the slow development of 
the material resources of the South, is 
to be found in the misapprehension 
existing in the minds of many North- 
erners in regard to the Southern peo- 
ple, and in any case, the present situa- 
tion in the South is so worthy of study 
from apolitico-economical point of view, 
and as an abstract problem, that it has 
claims to more attention than it receives. 

It does not need a pessimist to see 
that there are clpuds on the horizon, 
nor a professional philanthropist to urge 
that the best means of averting the 
threatening danger lies in a broad and 
generous conception of our duties to- 
wards our fellow citizens. 

The quotations which follow are taken 
from among many similar expressions 
of feeling and are given as "straws. 
[ From the Richmond State.] 
"Unfair Treatment. 



the Radicafparty in power. The conduct of 
the Democratic and socalled independent 
newspapers at such a time as this is sickening. 
Their indifference to the interests of our -peo- 
ple and their inexcusable silence while the in- 
nocrnt are being attacked, mark them as 
public journals unworthy of trust. We shall, 
nevertheless, take care of ourselves and do 
our duty as law-abiding citizens. We scorn 
unwilling aid. 



[ From the Charlottesville Chronicle] 
Shameful. 

• In view of the character of the people of 
Virginia, the most law-abiding and mosi law- 
loving on the face of the earth (we speak de- 
liberately), the comments of the rabid press 
of the North are shameful and slanderous to 
the last degree. Let us state one among many 
instances in the history of Virginia in answer 
to these outrageous calumnies. In 1S6S (we 
believe) the "Pierpoint" government was 
swept away by the Federal Congress, a mili- 
tary rule established, and Virginia became 
"District Nat." After the edict or ukase or 
firman, or whatever it may be called, ol Lon 
gress was promulgated and the civil govern- 
ment ceased to exist, an interim intervened 
before the military government could be put 
operation of some ten days or two weeks 
or more, and for that space of time there did 
nrjt exist in Virginia an official of any kind. 



"There is nothing so discouraging to the peo- 
ple of the South as the fact that however base- 
ly they may be represcntcd.and however cruel- 
ly they may be maligned, they have no Hearing 
among the people of the North, who see only 
the slanders printed in the unscrupulous 
blcodv-shirt organs. Though innocent ol any 
offence, and though the charges brought 
against them are false, and intended only to 
heap up ill-gitten political capital for the 



„, more than two weeks there was not 
sheriff or constable to arrest a murderer or 
horse-thief; there was not a magistrate before 
whom he could be committed orsent to jail; 
there was not a ju'lgc or jury before which he 
could be tried. We venture to assert that 
if this state of affairs could exist in New York 
or England for half that time, that not one 
stone would be left upon another in the city 
of London or New York. Why, upon the 
flight of James II. from England in 1688. Lon- 
don was left for one night without city gov- 
ent. and on the following morning, 
ulay says, the city presented the ap- 
pearance of a "city which had been taken by 
storm or sacked." It may be answered that 
this was on account of a rumor in circulation 
that the disbanded Irish troops were march- 
ed to sack the city, but we reply that this 
rumor was put in circulation by the "danger- 
ous classes" for purposes of plunder. In Vir- 
ginia, on the other hand, during that long 
f pace in which we might be said to have been 
in a "state of nature," not one crime was com- 
mitted as far as we ever heard, and it was so 
natural to our people to conduct themselves 
in an orderly manner without "the fear ol the 
hangman's whip," that we do not believe thi* 
_ 1: ~f ■.iT-.Jrc pwn nonet 



smallest importance. Furthermore, a- 
mong all the numerous criticisms of 
this message, there has been, so far as 
we know, no allusion to this omission, 
which, it would seem, is too noticeable 
to be overlooked bv any but the most 
superficial of critics. 

It is idle to deny, that, as a nation, 
we are in a position which can be made 
safe and honorable only by the wisest 
statesmanship and most intelligent phil- 
anthropy, and in the v orld's history no 
nation has ever had such opportunity to 
show what these two in combination 
can accomplish. 

Am ->ng the six and a half millions of 
the colored population there are some 
who show an intelligent appreciation of 
the situation and could probably be 
counted on to co-operate with the best 
of the whites, in anv measure, legisla- 
tive or-otherwise, for their own improv- 
ment. Such utterances as the follow- 
ing, for example, are hopeful. 

[From the Peoples Defence. 
Augusta. Ceo.] ( Colored. ) 
" There are some people in these United 
States who are always talking about a war 
between the races. Every little d.sturbance 
thev herald abroad as the initial step of the 
war. Ifthese people will open their eyes 
and give their mind to reason they will see 
and know that there is nothing more fool- 
ish and nothing more improbable. I he 
white and colored people are becoming more 
tolerant every year. 

[F, 



unfavorable comment from our friends and 
more ridiculous criticisms from our enemies 
" We have increased the cotton crops stead- 
ily until the yield has reached prodigious 
figures and we deserve commendation. But \ 
what do we get? The blood of our fathers 
is the price we receive for our labor. Pro- 
faned thresholds we receive for our fidelity 
and forbearance. Night is made hideous 
nth the veils of denunciation and anathe- 
mas directed against us. Riot, racking in 
biood; mad rapine and organized bands of 
relentless murderers track us to our homes, 
our churches, our places of business and our 
public meetings, and there is no retreat, no 
succor, no commiseration for us. We must 
submit to this or take the onlv alternative- 
defend ourselves with our manhood, our val- 
or and, if need he. with our blood. We are 
shot down like dogs, let us shoot back. We 
are cheated out of our earnings, let us de- 
mand remuneration and apply the torch 
when the demand is not acceded to as the 
means of removing the sabject of contention. 
We can no longer afford to lie supinely up- 
on our backs to be tread upon by ruthless 
■obbers. 

[ From the Biblical Record. Raleigh. N. C.J 
From a journal edited by the white 
Baptists of North Carolina, we take the . 
following extracts, the sound sense of 
which should commend itself to all de- 
nominations and all political parties. 
Intelligent Southerners of both races, 
are becoming conscious that the educa- 
tion of the people must be provided for 
in one way or another. In the main, it 
is a matter not of opinion but of means. 



The Africo-American Presbyterian 
Room For Hope. 
Notwithstanding the dire predictions of 
iv the attitude of affairs between the 
races'in the South has not undergone any 
perceptibl" <-h»nrw_ for the worse since the 



Radical party, yet they arc convicted in pub- 
lic opinon by the malicious testimony 01 
their enemies and without an opportunity to 
ffer any defence. ' 
...This deplorable state of affairs is owing to 
e indifference of Democratic and socalled 
Pficpendent journals of the North, in the 
'Jiat city of New York, to which we look in 
* iin for any trace of national journalism, the 
s wsDaoers eive up a large part of the edi- 
\ rtal P space to assailing and defending John 
i.'F.LLY. a man who has monopolized already 
00 long the attention of the people of that 
5tate and city. Whenever the Radical jour- 
nals take time to speak of the South it is only 
o print slanders upon our section. But the 
Democratic pipers, on the other hand, are too 
unwilling to forsake their favorite theme ol 
ward politics ever to give time or space to the 
presentation of the true character of the south- 
em people; it is impossible, therefore, for the 
South to be heard at the North except- 
through northern settlers in the South or resi- 
dents of the North who visit this section. But, 
of course, this haphazard, word-of-mouth 
manner of reach ing the northern people is by 
no means effective. The Lynchburg News, 
commenting upon this fact, well says: 

"No doubt truth makes a slow and perhaps 
a sure progress-among them, but it does so in 
despite of the Tribune, the Press, the Herald, 
and such one-sided and prejudiced journals. 
Nor do we acquit Democratic organs of re- 
ponsibility. The most of them are but a timrd- 
and time-serving set. They seem to be naore 
busy in general in debating and deciling the 
division of the spoils and in settling or in ag- 
gravating their own unseemly local strifes 
and contentions, than in securing the great 
ends of justice, and in forwarding the great 
mission of intersectional peace. Some of them 
appear to be afraid to strike an- honest blow 
la answer to Radical slanders that assail the 
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extraordinary state of atf airs was even noticed 
- the time, and it will require an effort ol 
:mory for most of us to recollect it when 
reminded. And yet this people, so orderly 
and law-abiding as hardly to require law olh- 
cers to keep the peace; this people than whom 
no more religious can be found on earth, arc 
held up to the world by some of our north- 
ern brethren as ruffians so unruly, as crimi- 
nals so bloody, that it is dangerous to walk 
the streets of our towns and cities in broad 
daylight, or for strangers to come to settle 
among us. Shame! 



for the 
of the Supreme Court. 

■nough to remember, however, 
that sufficient time has not elapsed to de- 
termine with certainty what will be the ef- 
fect of this decision. 

What we would have our people do. is not 
give themselves to woful forebodings as to 
what the future may develop, based upon 
the inconsiderate predictions of inexperien- 
ced and impulsive men. It will be well for 
us as a people to summon to our assistance 
common sense, and, deliberately consider 
all the facts and circumstances of our en- 
vironments. 

Emigration in any considerable numbers 
1 will not help the matter. The colored man 
can never run away from himself, and if he 
cannot succeed in maintaining his liberty 
and rising to a high plane of success in the 
South, he will certainly fall far short of these 
things elsewhere in this country. 

The South is the citadel of the Negro race 
in the United States. The army which a- 
bandons its stronghold and takes its chances 
in the ooen field, with the odds against it, 
will not 'have to wait long before rcapingthe 
fruits of its folly " 



From the Virginia Star. ] ( Colored. ) 
"Forthe life of us we cannot see where the 
consistency of the N. Y. Times and other 
Northern papers like it, comes in at their op- 
position to General Mahone. The Times is 
said to be the champion of human rights and 
the advocate of the oppressed against the 
oppressor. Nearly, if not fully one half of 
the population of Virginia suffered untold 
oppression at the hands of the Bourbons. 
They were denied the commonest rights and 
privileges guaranteed them by the constitu- 
tion and laws till General Mahone came for- 
ward as their deliverer. And yet the Times 
is against General Mahone and in favor of 
the Bouibons. We can no longer regard 
the Times as the friend of the colored peo- 
ple of the South. 

If anything were needed to strength 
en the point which we make as to the ten 
dency among our political leaders and 
presumably among a large majority of 
our people, to shut their .eyes to facts 
which must inevitably and powerfully 
affect the nation's future, it could be 
'found in the President's message for 
the present year.wherein the Negro ques- 
tion, both in its political and education- 
al aspect, goes unrecognized. The 
briefest and most indirect allusion is 
made to it, and discussion of, or sug- 
gestions as to the most vital question 
of the day are put aside in favor of mat- 
ters which, in comparison, are of the 



On the other hand these are offset 
mong certain classes of colored people 
by a bitterness which is not unnatural, 
but in which there is an explosive ele- 
ment not to be disregarded. Because 
the animus of the following article has 
its origin in a misconception of the truth, 
it is none the less difficult to meet. 
[ From Peoples Advocate,] ( Colored.) 
Protect Yourselves. 



1 



Last week Le Duke spoke ol emigration. Em- 
igration may be the surest remedy for the 
evils which are rank at the South, but it will 
take some time to awaken the people to a 
sense or proper appreciation of the idea. Un- 
til they are aroused, something must be done 
to ward off and retaliate upon the not and 
bloodshed which is of commoir-ocoirence at 
the South. Emigration is a mild and peace- 
able solution of the vexed question; but while 
the reasons for it are being promulgated the 
colored people are being robbed, cheated, in- 
sulted, bulldozed and murdered. What will 
remedy this? Should I believe that all re- 
medies should be applied according to the 
complexity or severity of the case to be 
treated ? The colored people perform a 1 the 
labor at the South, make all the corn, raise 
all the cotton and tobacco, the substance of 
,mmense revenue to the white tyrant. Not- 
withstanding this, the colored people are 
styled the "pauper class" and twitted by the 
whites as an improvident, shiftless and worth- 
less class. They are reviled, spit upon, tyran- 
nized over and persecuted. They are brand- 
ed as cowards and petty thieves. This they 
have borne with a "patient shrug' and hu, 
miliation which are disgustingand which out- 
rage every instinct of true bravery and true 
manhood; which have been the cause of much 



"We Regret to see in some of our State 
exchanges articles in favor of measures cal- 
culated to impede the educational interests 
of the people, and to array the poor against 
the rich. \» * * * * 

To break upVur common school system, 
poorly supported as it is, would damage ev- 
ery interest of tht State and fix upon the peo- 
ple a degreo of ighorance unattained by any 
State in the Jtofon. There are now 145.296 
voters amongls who cannot read their bal- 
lots. Of this number 58.2l8arewhite ! This, 
of itself is appilling. and enough to carry 
despair to the hearts of all those who are so 
nobly strivingtoSthigite the people. While 
this number of our people remain in ignorance 
the best interests of the State remain in jeop- 
ardy The ballot can never be taken from 
the people ; vote they may. and vote they 
will, even if it be in solid mas«es at the bid-..^ 
ding of unscrupulous and designing enemies 
of the State. Our only hope, as well as^ur 
safety and the Safety of our children. depWds 
on the education of the people. No/State 
was ever safe without it. and no people. ' 
prospered without it. We musurdSfate tt)e 
rising generation or perish. To thissend 
every good citizen should readily and willing- 
ly contribute of his time and money. — 

To legislate that the colored people shall 
educate their children as best they can in 
their poverty, is to legislate that they shall 
not be educated at all. They are amongst 
us. not of their own choice, but of constraint. 
They have done nothing to cause us to feel 
any enmity against them or to lead us to 
wish them ill. Faithfully have they toiled, 
and humbly and peacefully have they accept- 
ed the changes of fortune. To them we owe 
both respect and sympathy. They are here 
to stay and it is the interest of the State. . 
and of every citizen who wishes well to him- 
self and his fellow-men. to aid them in im-. 
proving their condition. * * * 

If we can legislate to make the Negro edu- 
cate the Negro, we can just as easily legis- 
late to make the poor white men educate 
the poor white children of the State. It is 
in the interest ofthe children of the poor 
white men of the State that we wish, here 
In the beginning of this discussion, to speak. 
The common schools of the State are the 
only schools these children can attend De- 
stroy the common schools of North Caro 
lina— and the proposed measures would de 
s'roy them— and the poor children of the 
State would be forced to grow up in abject/g- 
norance. If miscegenation is ever brought a- 
bout in North Carolina, ignorance will be the 
prime cause of it. Every instance which 
has occured originated in abject ignorance* 
of the parties to the marriage. There are 
in every State a few selfish rich men who 
forgetting that the rich and the poor are all 
in The same boat and must survive or perish 
together, complain of being taxed to educate 
the poor children. And they would readily 
embrace the opportunity of relieving them- >. 
selves of all such tax. This is the danger- 
that now threatens the educational interests 
of North Carolina. ' '. 

With great respect for our brethren ot 
the press who differ from us in this matter^_ 
we still advise our readers to pay little atten- 
to any one who advocates any measure 



J PA t '.^i.?_"Li,tK Z-Tcbildreu of North Carolina. Educate/your 
children. Work and vote for (schools, and 
schools in reach of all people." i 
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Lettar3from Hampton Graduates. 

Wandering the Wilds. P'iIuck vs 
Luck. Pleasant Words from White 
Neighbors. Working eor the Girls. 
•From Petersburg. 



Virg. 
■iend: 



M, iSSj. 



:ple 



17th. 1883. 



:'d, and nothing gives 
m to send you some ac- 
' work in the "South West." 
I ampiticularlyglad to write at this time 
. I happen to be one of the fortunate work- 



pleasant pla 



vhich 



The following humorous picture of 
her experience in search of a school is 
given by one of our young women. 

Co. Oet. 4//M8S3. 

My very dear friend: 
• Since I saw vou last. I have wandered the 

w ild s of Co; I left home on Wednesday. 

26th, of September and arrived at about 

one the same day. I then had to get a con- 
veyance from there to which was twenty 

five miles distant. I very carefully placed 
myself in a neatly drawn carriage decorated 
with two oxen, and they pulled to suit them- 
selves. We trudged on for nine long hours, 
now and then we could see a house but no 
people. When night came on and I had not 
yet reached my port of destination, many 
were my thoughts. All that I could hear 
was the' staying of the loftv pines and- the 
., mournful barking of the farmer's dog. Still 
I rode on: as the saying is "My heart was in 
my mouth." The oxen became so worn out 
with their long journey and rugged roads: 
they quietly folded their legs and laid down 
before the cart. Trier - I was sitting up in 
the cart looking down on them, and wonder- 
ing was life extinct. The driver persuaded 
me to get out and rest myself and assured 
me that Ino harm should befall me in that 
dark and lonesome hour. After they were rest- 
ed they concluded to start again, and of all 
jolting up and down, sidewisc and backward. 
1 had it. 1 dare not talk while riding, if I 
had 1 would have bitten my tongue. At 
last I reached a house that was on the farm of 
the Superintendent, and there 1. reclined my 
weary head upon a downy pillow of old hair 
and my much worn body on a bed made of 
fodder. Hut sleep wits impossible for me. 
The next morning came and the woman of the 
house received very bad news; that her son 
was killed by the falling of a tree.. Here I 
was again routed. They told me where I 
might go and stay until 1 was examined and 
that was nine miles away. I started about 
nine o'clock in the morning and reached 
there about half after one. I stayed there all 
night; the next morning cameand I had to 
walk those same nine miles to be examined. 
I got there (to the Supt); about hall after 
one and I had to wait until four o'clock be- 
fore 1 saw him. At last he came: I was then [ 



our youngcor-.-cspondent h: 
an excellent one for any w< 
recomend it to all H'dmpto: 
many of whom are already 
its truth. 

.Co.. Mrt.. Nn 

Miss A. E. C— 

Respected Friend: I have already received more comfortable state of atlairs tnan we 
two circulars from vou. both requesting me | ™ ve had heretofore, for the past two years 
to give you an account of my field of labor 1 Ihavetanght m. the graded school here as 
Ac. I will brief!/ •'.) nplv with your request. ""I assistant, and lirul tu.it with some ex- 
Thc above named place is a little town • of | penence ol six years, m different parts of 
about fifteen-hundred iijoy, inhabitants. tne State. I have never had a more success- 
I have just entered cleverly upon mv third ! '"1 and progressive work 1 enjoy being at 
year's work as a teacher at a plaee lour miles | home a great deal more than I had thought 
distant from the said town, though I have ;">; knowing that a prophet is — • 



?achcr in this county six \ 
chool having been closed i 



fallen in the mos 
iewing all the odd 
nst me. I v-t thin! 



d by the words of Ho 



H. G. E. 



Jlkc 



the 



vhich he asserted "Luck 



Eastman College 

is a fool, pluck is a hero." Inasmuch 
am not situated as I would like. 1 ha 
pluck to fight it through. I have had enough 
experience to teach mc that a teacher's in- 
fluence should go beyond the school-room, 
and this year I have' made an, attempt to 
follow my conviction to agreaterextentthan 
ever before. There is work her., and plenty 
of it. 

The tints winch sprang from slavery are 
too plainly seen here: the Colored peuplc 
have not learned to respect themslvcs suffi- 
ciently toT-egard education as highly as they 
should ;nhey do not know that "knowledge 
is power." yet they see that he who has it 
exerts a wider influence than he who has it 
not. He is taught by the whites that it is 



(ti honor save in his own land. 1 felt more in 
n t ! clined to work elsewhere; but now that 1 hav 
succeeded so nicely, and have the confidence 
and esteem of Iriends. I feel no inclination 
whatever to change my held of labor. My 
Supt. and Board of Trustees are second to 
none and seem willing to do all in -.heir pow- 
er for the advancement of the school. 

Alter spending a very pleasant vacation. I 
began a 7 months term Oct 1st. with a moo; 
hopeful prospect than we have ever had, the 
il-building having been repaired 



1 1 whitewashed, prem 

. i built (and tilled with coal 



osed, coal-house 
and new stoves 
irolled 68 pupils, 
of 60, so you 
kept ta> note 



folks 



11(1 1 



ed of 

iix of 



that i 



tage. I" > 
1 white r 



nd his chiidr 



chool. 



ntrv. that he'll In- 



ch ba 



ha\ 



io fhe edTCatio^of' the" Ncgm. ''ignorance 
will beget prejudice, which abounds here in 
a very great measure. I find a very large 
per cent, of whites no better educated than 
the blacks, yet they claim a higher social 
position ; to confirm this I will relate an 



ed and 1 



radc 



that came undermv immediate notice 
last fall, A gentleman, a Scotchman by birth, 
full of Robert Hum's sentiment "A man 's a 
man for a'that. "taught school about one mile 
from me; having'never been accustomed to 
caste he took me for an associate asa "brother 
;" this so incensed his patrons, that 



the most prominent ladies of the place visit- 
ed us. After witnessing the order of exercis* 
esand hearing the classes recite, they express- 
ed themselves as being highly pleased, and 
said that they had never seen'a more orderly 
number of'children. I was pleased to have 
them come and see how we conducted atfairs. 
They wished me much success, and just here 
1 will say that I could not wish any better 
treatment than that which I receive from 
the white people here. I am always pleas- 
antly spoken to. and have n., ill will manifest- 
ed in any respect. 

e have only to make our wants known 
he school Board and every neVessarv 
ngement is made. We arc so' well cared 
hat our Supt. is pleased to call the Board 
ndulgent one. so you can well see how 
they are pleased with my services. 

I loping that you will have many pleasant 
letters from my co-workers, and to hear 
1 vou at any time. I am very truly yours 



siln-bc 



had; 



cate, which he 
to any one this year and especially one who 
had never taught before. He marked on 
the scale of ten and my average grade -was 
900. I did not fall below eight in any thing. 
Mv marks were 8.oo.and 9.00. 

I have an excellent boarding placi 
school. My school is only ico yard: 

my house. It is the school that 

tanght last year, il opened the lirst day with 
twenty and every day since I have more 
coming in. To-day 1 'had thirty-eight pres- 
ent. The people around here say that it 
is one of the largest in the county. I am 
getting along nicely' and pretty 
comm 
house. 

You have np idea he 
dear ones at Hampton 
that 1 should be out here instead of at 
Instead of ironing tablecloths and waiters' 
aprons on Monday I am in the school-house 
imparting to them that which I have been 
so long in getting. 

I hope you will excuse this lead pencil; 
pen and ink are in my trunk 
gotten it yet. Please 



some threatened to do us harm if we 
seen together ; regardless of this threat he 
followed his inclination, which resulted in 



from 



iinday school in my school- 



strange 



facilil 
good. 



clu 



ent of a dwelling hi 
1 feet, perforated so 
cold weather we 
cr around the stove 
rives comfortable. 



riii 



id 1 ha 



frequently appealed to the board of School 
Commissioners to build them a school house, 
but they arc told there is not sufficient funds 
in the treasury. One might think that the 
legislature did not legislate. After repeated 
rebuffs the people commenced to build one. 
and after getting it two-thirds built were 
compelled to stop for the want of means. 
They recently asked the Board for fifty 
dollars (850) and they would complete it. 
but have received as yet no reply. They are 
poor and cannot bear such responsibilities 



P. , - i 1 .„ .,11 poor ami i annul near sue 

friends at Hampton. I long to set 5 ,11 a 1 ! havc 
but I have a work before me that must be a( .[^ # 



accomplished. It is quite a pretty sight 
see both men, women, children and babies 
picking cotton. The fields are white with 
cotton and crowded with laborers. Who 
works with vou on Mondays now? If you 
will give me' S35-O0 per month I will come 
down and work for you. I guess you are 
tired reading this wearisome letter. I will 
. close, hoping to hear from you soon. 

I am' yours truly. 



ed do 



'Of 



vli-.U- 



vhich I think 
to render 
the people 



building having been hi 
use as a school ho 
shquld be sufficient in 
the needed assistance 1 
not to be dl: 
reliance will 
school with an enrollment of twcnty-fivi 
pupils which will be augmented to about 4 
after Christmas. There are some ver; 
promising ones among them. who some day 
I hope, will show the fruits of my labor, fo 
" every \adc qfograss receives its* drop ~ 



PLUCK vs. luck. j water -, I aTtLvery respectfully yours, ^ 

A wise apothegm or bi ief sentiment. 

has often been the inspiration of some j 

young mind, and adopted as a motto, : pleasant words prom WHITE NEIGHBORS 
has directed and influenced the whole 

life. The teacher can often do no bet- I A more common experience that 
ter work than to suggest one now and i the above, and one nearly universal a 
then, and store the minds of the young i mongour graduate teachers, is of peace 
with the wit and wisdom of the fathers, I able and often pleasant relations with 
in these small portions that they quick- their white neighbors. One of the bright 
ly take in, but can feed on for life. "A est of these is related by one of our 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold j young women who has been for some 
in pictures of silver." The one which years a successful teacher, as follows • 



The record of the young wor 
graduates of Hampton has been, 
believe, universally unexceptional 
rhey have held their own in their iso- 
lation and in the midst of surrounding 
darkness and proved for t ;cir race 
as well as themselves that wok'mg for 
the girls pays. One of them wnose heart 
has been touched by the ne:-.ssities of 
hersisters, writes thus feeling':)' of them; 



The school-house is built of logs, and 
daubed with mud. Oh I It is very rude. 

I have two imitations of black-boards. I 
cannot write a decent sentence on either. 

I have none, or rather a very few of those 
things necessary to a comfortable schooi- 
house. But, I shall not despair, or fail t o 
do my duty, because the Board of Education 
fails to do its. I havc five months with 
832^. per month. I know that my "Alma 
mater" expects her^children to do their whole 
duty, and I expect to fill all her expectations 
— God helping me. I enjoy the work intense- 
ly, and am determined to devote my life to 
the interest of my people. The 'children 
take hold right willingly, and all seem to 
love me. and I-am sure I love the little ones. 

Connected with my day school, is a Sab- 
bath school, of which I am superintendent. 
I also enjoy this, and take delight in leading 
the littleones toChrist. I do try to rule my 
school wisely, and I am doing everything 
that I think will promote the children. I 
would be ashamed to be called a daughter 
of Hampton, if I did not do all in my power 
to help my race. 

I am trying to be a power for good among 
these poor ignorant people. There is one 
thing about this school that makes \i so -very 
pleasant to me. and that is. the most of my 
scholars are girls. I have only five boys, 
and th» others are girls. Now.' I am very 
much interested in the girls of my race, for 
I firmly believe that the advancement of the 
race depends almost wholly upon the wo- 
men. Among our women there are few vir- 
tuous ones, and the few virtuous ones are a- 
fraid to speak of this, for fear that they will 
be ridiculed by the others. But. f intend to 
teach them the higher ways of life by Hying 
a higher life, simplicity of dress by dressing 
neatly but plainly. Dress I find is destroy- 
ing most of our \^rls. 1 would gladly dtfvote 
my life to a work anaong the women at 'half 
pay. if-the doing so \kould help them in the 
least. \ 

Hampton is tinting Ihe sort of women the 
race needs. ThoAjtfno will not give up a 
life of purity, for o^ or two silk or satin 
■tresses) 

not think I am writi 
in the tone or spirit of complaint, for 
ly meair-togive you a faint\ 
idea of what we have to IfgTit against. , 

I lovt my people, and I intend to do all I 
can to help them. But my heart goes out 
more to the girls. 

I should enjoy working in a reform school. 
Oh ! 1 do wish there was such a school for 
colored girlij: especially in this State. I 
live in hopes of seeing mv people raised to a/~ 
higher piane. ■ / 

When you think of mc Miss C— . J^t. | 
think that I am here in W. Va. fightiaplg-- 
norance, intemperance, and impurity cvery^* 
where I find it. I will certainly try to per- 
form my duties faithfully, and as well as it—. 



Thanks 



pow 



IV. Vt 



11. -. iSSj. 



My Dear Miss C. - 
I was very glad to hear from you ; I intend- 
ed to write' before this, but, owing to my 
many duties 1 have not. I reached home 
safely, and it caused no little rejoicing'. I as- 
sure you. when I was once more restored to 
the loving embrace of my parents. 

Such a cordial greeting' quite repays/ one 
for the pains of parting. But how true that 
there is no good without a balancing evil. 
With all these pleasures I cannot ward off 
the sad feeling that presses upon me when I 
think of my dear school-home and those 
kind friends from whom 1 must now be sep- 
arated. "Alma mater" is a happy appellation 
for this endeared spot, and often 1 find my- 
self there, absorbed in tne "memory of jo 



tha 



: past, pleasant and 1 



It doe: 
ing. instead of being 
to plan business for 
great change, this b< 
for me. 1 think it is 

place like Hampton 



ght. 



nge 



nful I 
jbel 



the 



To be obliged 
Kerns really a 
ng been so long done 
jite as true that there 
there is 



place like home."' I find it so. any way. 
In leaving dear Hampton. I find myself en- 
tering upon new and untried scenes; new du- 
ties open before me. Instead of following 
prescribed rules, I now find myself obliged 
to make rules for others. 

It is my hardest task , for I am afraid of 
making an unwise one. I find it quite nec- 
essary to apply often to the "Fountain Head." 
for aid. I opened my school the 17th of 
Sept. with 



for those papers. You 
is' my taste. "Mission Work 
am interested in that land al- 
to vou for any advice, or aid in 
caii give. 
Very truly yours. |. 



(•ROM PETERSBURG. 

We had a visit at Hampton from two 
of the teachers in the New Institute at 
Petersburg, and were glad to find them 
such intelligent and earnest men. The 
presence of the Institute will give ahi 
impetus to the other schools and the 
general intelligence of the place. Three 
of our Hampton graduates-are teaching 
in the town, one of whom writes as fol- 



Va., .vfo. s. /ssj. 



Deal 



Miss 



140 but I 
e thousand col- 
this place, and 
more schools 



I have enrolled seven- 



The school is quite small ; but there are 
only three more in the place to come, then 
my house and schooUvill be filled. I teach 
in a small mining village three miles from 
home. I walk it every day. 



ist interesting letter and 
would have answered it sooner, but I have 
been so very busy. Our school opened this 
term with 7 = 5 puDils.all in one building with 
Mr. W. L. Hamlin for our principal. We arc 
getting along very nicely; 125 is what I hi 
on roll now. I have had as ma 
promoted 1 5. We have over or 
ored pupils goingto school in 
we have 21 colored teachers. 
and teachers than we have ever had since the 
public schools have been in existence. Three 
out of the twenty-one teachers are students 
from Hampton. We expect to open another, 
school this month and then ihe teachers in 
our building will be relieved of some of their 
pupils. Miss S. P: G.— is boarding in the 
city and teaching out at the Institute a- 
bout three miles from here; they have about 
one hundred students Irom different parts of 
this state. . 

I would like very much to visit Hampton 
again 
taken , 
you please 
Shew - 
is the 

■ :- ■ i:- • 




: the many changes which have 



place since I was there in 1S75. Will / 
ease inform mc where Miss Hh- is ? 1 
as the Matron then. Miss Lucy .Moss 1 
Matron over at the Institute. I want j i 
, APaa h» r ac coon as convenient, she 



convenient, she 
'an old class mate of mine. 

I am mist truly your friend 



m ■ 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Incidents of Indian life at Hampton. 



AN,1NDIAN DEBATING SOCIETY. 

The Indian boys and girls have started a 
debating society which meets once a month 
at Winona. ' I, 

The two meetings which thev have held 
have been very successful. Teachers are in- 
vited to be present and the debate opens the 
evening's entertainment, and is followed by 
recitations and music. 

The first evening the discussion was on the 
question "Shall the white man be allowed on 
the Indian Reservation.?" On the second 
evening - Ought Indians to be permitted to 
vote"? was debated with much earnestness. 

Anyone who saw and heard the manly boys 
and thoughtful maiden who spoke on the 
question, can have little doubt that before 
long the day will come when Indians mav 
vote greatly to the benefit of themselves and 
the country. 

"ENGLISH ALL THE TIME". 



A paper has been circulated among -the 
boys— with this heading-started by one of 
their number. The girls were not to be out- 
done and they too are making a great effort 
not to speak any Indian. It is hard work 
for them and particularly for .those whose 
room-mates are new comers. 

One little girl said th.it she repeated the 
ten commandments before going to bed. and 
the child who rooms with her and..does not 
understand English, thought she-was calling 
her names and began to cry. 

A FLAG AT HALF MAST. 

As the kind motherly friend of the little 
boys at the Wigwam looked out of her 
window one day not long ago. she saw 
the newest and smallest of her charges. Dan- 
iel Fire Cloud bv name. stretched out on the 
ground. She called to him to get up and was 
not a little dismayed to receive the reply 
from the other buys who stood anout "He 
can't Mrs S— ! He dead!" She hurried to the 
spot and on demanding an explanation was 
' informed "Oh! we wanted the flag at half- 
mast, had to kill a man." Mrs S. insisted on 
the icsurrection of the dead man and was 
relieved to find that his wounds were not 
serious A few days later, coming towards 
the Wigwam she saw the boy's flag at half- 
mast again, and hurried on anxiously to dis- 
cover the cause. Charlie Matthews, the 
leaderof the small boys, in all exciting ex- 
ploits, stood at the foot of the flag-staff : with 
an expression of great satisfaction and tri- 
umph on his face. Mrs S-. ca, ed out Oh 
Charlie! I hope vou haven t killed another 
man to-day!-" "Rat" was the laconic reply, 
and there on the ground lay the dead hero. 

It was a very satisfactory solution of the 
difficultv and we hope that the rats may 
rapidly disappear from the Normal School 
Buildings. F - E - 

Correspondence. 

testimony to colored, troops. 
Office of the Commanding Officer. 
Fori Sill, Indian Territory, .Wn: 2jd, iSSj. 

Gen. S. C Armstrong; 
Hampton, Va., 

General : 

In reply tovonrs I have found the colored 
troops/excellent as soldiers. In the field, 
they are patient, and cheerful; under hard- 
ships.or deprivations, never growling, or dis- 
contented. Arriving in camp, after hours in 
rain, or cold, thev will sing and be happy. 
An enforced reduction of rations, is received 
with good nature. They are vigilant as sen- 
tinels. If properly led, they will fight well; 
without such,, they have not the staying 
power of the white man. nor his individual- 
ity when thrown on his own resources 
They go rather in crowds, the result of habit, 
and surroundings, and the former/ habit of 
dependence upon a leader, is a result. of his 
slavery. In this .particular, they are like 
children. They do not feel the importance 
of responsibility for property, and in this re- 
spect, are neglectful, causing loss to the Gov- 
- ernment, bnt this loss is more than com- 
pensated for by the much fewer desertions 
than in the white troops. The duty impos- 
ed on officers in looking after them, is on 
this account much greater than with whites. 
In garrison, they are sober, clean, soldier- 
like, and respectful, and acquire, under 
good instructors, a ready knowledge of their 
.duties, In over two years time, at my post. 
I have seen but one soldier under the influ- 
ence of liquor. I believe the percentage of 
discharges for alcoholism, among the Blacks 
last year, was about 4 in 1000 and the whites 
75 in 1000. These figures speak for them- 
selves, I believe as a rule, they are better 
fitted for soldiers, in our service, in many- 
things, and that their surroundings before 
entering the army are respectable and good. 
The prejudice against the Negro, makes it 
unpopular for duty with the men assoldiers, 
but those who have them, have far less 
trouble than others, and find in the end an 
agreeable service outside the prejudice at- 
tending the same. They are inveterate 



gamblers, a matter hard to stop, in fact I 
have never attempted it. PJease let me have 
copy of your^aper. Any thing I may adfl 
in favor of the "colored trooDs" possible 1 
will do. 

Yours, very truly, 

Guy V. H en*ry. 
My experience covering about four years in 
garrison and field service in Texas with col- 
ored and white troops leads mc to endorse 
General Henry's statement concerning the 
character of the colored soldiers.. 

Geo. Lekov Brown, Comf. 



Standing Rock Agency, 

Fort Yates. D. T. 
Dec ist, 1SS3. 
My dear Capt, Brown : 

I should have written to you long before 
this to have acknowledged the receipt of your 
two kind and very interesting letters from 
Marshall, Mich, last autumn, and would have 
done so at once, but was expecting to see you 
here during your tour. I accompained the sen- 
ate committee as far as Pierre and expected to 
meet you at Cheyenne Agency as it was the 
end of August, but you did not arrive there 
until some time after my return up the river 
and I had hoped that vou would visit Standing 
Rock before your departure for the east. Your 
letter notifying me that Louie Agard was be- 
ing sent back home did not surprise";me, as 
from information received from time to time 
I was aware of his continued bad behavior. 
Louie was comparatively a stranger and un- 
known to me when he left here and he had 
the reputation of being an unruly fellow, and 
a hard case, but 1 had hoped that a three years 
training with your school discipline would 
bring him out all straight, but it is undoubtedly 
better to dismiss him from the school as such 
repeated irregularities, persisted in by him. 
would be liable to produce disaffection of 
others. I was expecting him home daily and 
was waiting for his return before writing to 
you so as to inform you of his arrival, but I 
have received a lette'rfrom Agent Gassmann 
of Crow Creek informing me of Louie's arrival 
3k Crow Creek Agency, via Chamberlain, 
without means of coming further, t'pbn re- 
ceipt of Major (iasmann's letter I sent for Lou- 
ie's father, and although Louie Agard Sr. is 
uncouth with rough exterior, he is a good 
man at heart and he was deeply moved to 
learn that his son's conduct should be such 
as to cause his dismissal, and he told me to 
write to him not to come, he did not wish 
to see him under such circumstances, and also 
requested mc to write to Agent Gassmann to 
tell his son that when he was a voung man 

thout means and desired to go t< 



Mrs. Mc. L. joins with mc in kindest re- 
gard to Mrs. Brown. LeJRoy and yourself ; 
also to Gen. Armstrong and other friends we 
met at Hampton. 

I am very sincerely yours. 

James Mc. Loughlin, 

V. S. Ind. Agent. 



he walked if nothing better offered, and that ot Persistent lal 
if he wanted to come to Standing Rock he c " 1 1 " ,?.\ l ' r " nn 
might walk through from where he was. On * h >' t . ;i " 



which amount I sent to Major Gassmann 
with the request that he use it in such man- 
ner as he might deem best and proper for the 
young man and to send him up with the first 
party of Indians coming through. 01 which 
there are frequent visitors, and I expect him 
home shortly and shall endeavor to keep 
him under. surveillance to prevent his becom- 
ing too wild. 

John Plcets is still employed at the agency 
as hostler and is the same quiet, steady per- 
son? he is living comfortably with his wife 
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Trader's clerks who occupies a portion of the 
same building in which John Plects (her 
brother ilivcs:— Rosa still maintains the dress, 
customs and habits inculcated at Hampton. 
She attended the agency school for some 
months during the past year and is desirous of 
returning to Hampton or some other eastern 
school for another three years term. I have no 
uneasiness about Rosa in future, as John and 
his wife exert, a wholesome influence over 
her and she of her own volition is particular 
in selecting her associates. 
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the Agency since last July as he desired to 
assist his uncle "Keep the Eagle" in building 
a log house on Grand River. The house is 
now completed and I have issued him a 
wagon and harness to enable him to com- 
mence farming, which business he wishes 

I have* not offered any objections but have 
advised/him to do a'l odd jobs of carpenter 
work offering, such as putting in doors and 
windows for Indians, of which work he can 
find plenty to do and for which he will be 
well paid ; this meets with his views and I am 
in hopes that he will enter into it with a de- 
termination, as such work is of an independ- 
ent nature and more agreeable to him than 
the confinement of shop work. I have no 
fears for John, Rosa, or Thomas, but Andrew 
Fox (although bright) is more careless and 
indifferent; ne clings to his wh te man's 
dress however and may come out all right 
yet. as he is not a bad young man but rather 
indolent and changeable. 



General Terry on the Indian 
Question. 

The following is an extract nom a 
letter written in 1877 by Major General 
Alfred H.Terry to Senator Allison of 
Iowa, in reference to the sale of a num- 
ber ofponies captured from Indians, 
with a view of converting into cattle the 
proceeds of the sale. General Terry's 
success in making an industrious, self- 
supporting people'of the Cheyenne raid- 
ers under Chief Dull' Knife, whom he 
captured, gives weight to his opinion. 
Turning their ponies into cattle, hepla- 
ced the" three hundred captives on the 
Rosebud river, in Montana, under the 
care of Capt. Ewer of his Staff, k who 
made a complete success. 

While herding creates the chief 
wealth of the Indian, it is most desirable 
that he shall have good land to cultivate 
for the sake of the better houses and 
better living that comes of it,and the oc- 
cupation that it gives to the entire family. 
The Shoshone Indians at Port Hall re- 
servation illustrate this combined cattle 
raising and farming, which is, we believe, 
better than a purely grazing life. 

"It appears to me that most of the efforts to 
civilize Indians.which are made by the govern 
ment, arc infected with a fatal error, the er- 
ror of passing over, or rather of attempting to 
pass over, one of the natural steps in the pro- 
gress of civilization. Savage tribes whose 
wants are supplied by the chase, never, of 
their own accord, suddenly abandon their 
nomadic habits and become cultivators of the 
soil. Uniformly thev pass through an inter- 
mediate condition : the pastoral state. It can 
not be supposed that the savage forefathers, 
even of those nations which are now the very 
flower of civilization, could have overleaped 
this necessary step. It is. doubtless, true that 
such a change in mode of life can he brought 
about more easily when a savage tribe comes 
in contact with, and under the control of , a 
civilized people. In such case the savage has 
not to discover for himself the art of cultiva- 
ting the ctrth; it is taught. But savage habits 
still remain: savage love of freedom to roam; 
savage impatience of constraint, savage hatred 
'f persistent labor. These are obstacles diffi- 
:,they are almost insurmount- 
first step in the progress of 
Id he to the pastoral state is 
readily discovered. It is the step which is most 
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forts to civilize Indians. The results obtained 
by action under it show what maybe expected 
from such a policy. That treaty makes special 
provision for individuals of the tribe who shall 
cease to roam and hunt, and shall 'desire to 
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ceased to roam and hunt: but verv few of them 
have commenced farming. Gathered around 
the national almshouses called Jagencies they 
are for the most part an idle, listless, worth- 
less people, living simply to eat the food and 
wear the clothing provided for them by the 
governmetn. Even if it were easy in ordinary 
circumstances to convert an adult savage into 
a civilized farmer, it would be almost impossi- 



Thomas C. Fly has not been employed at\ble to accomplish this in the comnrv reserved 



for the Sioux by the treaty of 1S6S. There, 
in three years out of four, droughts or grass- 
hoppers seem to destroy whatever crops may 
be planted. There, even a skilful husbandman 
would despair of obtaining a subsistence. Is it 
to be supposed that a savage can be made to 
appreciate the superior advantages of a farm- 
er's life where the cultivation of the ground 
consists almost exclusively of ploughing and 
"planting, where a harvest is seldom known? 
Unless some change in the system of manage- 
ment be made, these bands will be a heavy 
burden on the government for many years to 
come. As you know, the popular belief that 
the Indians are diminishing in numbers is an 
error; at least it is an error so far as the Sioux 
arc concerned: they are actually increasing. 
There is no prospect that the extinction of 
the race will soon relieve the government from 
its reponsibility for them. I can discover no 
policy which will make these Indians self- 
supporting, except the cessation of efforts 
to confine tTu?m to fixed habitations and to 



force them to perform manual labor, and the 
adoption of the natural process of civilization. 
Cease trying to make them farmers ; 'make 
them shepherds or herdsmen. Make their 
first step easy instead of difficult. The Sioux 
reservation, though so ill adapted to agri- 
culture, affords abundant pasturage for catUe, 
pasturage of almost unlimited extent andLof 
excellent quality. I have never seen finer 
beef than that from cattle fed on the grasses 
of the Missouri valley. The present is a most 
favorable time for the change which I advo- 
cate. When the Indians were dismounted 
ami disarmed, it was apparent that they were 
forcibly impressed by the proposition that 
the money obtained for their horses should 
be used to purchase cattle. Since then, reports 
from officers at the agencies show that the 
belief that the possession of herds will 
"make them rich" has become fixed in their 
minds. They eagerly look for cattle. Of their 
capacity to take care of herds theie is no 
doubt; they arc accustomed to the care of 
herds of horses. Should the policy which I 
propose be adopted, it would be absolutely 
necessary to provide for the next few years 
the usual supply of food for these people. 
This supply should not be diminished in 
order to provide for the purchase of cattle 
without increasing the appropriation. The 
appropriations for them should be in addition 
to, as well as independent of, the ordinary 
appropriations. 

LOGICAL SEQUENCES 

If, while the experiment of raising cattle 
is making, there should be a deficiency of 
food, the cattle would be killed and eaten, 
and the experiment would fail. If the usual 
supplies should be furnished, it is my belief 
the experiment con Id not fail, and that in 
a few years the Indians would become self- 
sustainlng — the government would be releas- 
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earn- on hostile operations. Possessed of herds 
of cattle, aM their interests will be on the side 
of peac£.^rY>perty is the great peacemaker. It 
is not offly^he question of the future of these 
particular/bands which may be solved by the 
policy whnch I advocate. It may satisfactorily 
determine the course to be pursued in regard 
to all tribAs. similarly situated. To make this 
experiments-not less than 1400 cows should 
be sent to eachag«ncy. with, of course, a prop- 
er proportion of hulls. The cows should be of 
American not Texan breed, and the bulls 
should be carefully selected with reference to 
the beef-producing rather than the millv^pjo- 
ducing qualities of their offspring. I a nf told 
that two and three year old heifers ana cows 
can be purchased in Iowa and Min/rsjsota for 
about $20 each. Cattle from thesc/stjltes are 
accustomed to a severe climate .^tnd.ftvi thout 
doubt, would thrive in the MSj*ourt\valley. 
An appropriation of §55, coo/in addiikmto the 
money derived from the sale of horses would 
be sufficient to purchase the number required. 
Much more might be said on this subject: but 
I fear that I have already wearied you. Permit 
me however to express the hope that, if\ 
my suggestions commend themselves to your \ 
judgment, you will uso the influence which . 
you possess to secure the admission of the I 
policy which I propose."\ 
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for the working class. 8end 10 cent* for 
poBta.Rn. unit w« will mall you free, a 
royal, valuable box of sample goods , that 
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versaUv adapted to l.uth si-xt-s, young and old. You. 
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In reply to a letter from. a benevolent y 
friend, inquiring as to our knowledge / 
of the work of Mr. Wm. B. Weaver of » 
Gloucester Co.. Va. a Hampton gradu- 
ate teacher, we are happy to say that 
we believe he is doing excellent work 
in aii enterprising and missionary spirit. 
With much enterprise, under much dis- 
advantage, he has succeeded in raising 
a comfortable school house in the place 
of the breezy log cabin he found there, 
and it is now the graded school of the 
county. He deserves credit and en- 
couragement and success. 



make this uiipanillele. 
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All Leaders. 
There is no race under the sun burdened 
with so man v leaden as the Negro. Every year, 
every month, every day, some new star ap- 
peals to guide the race, and each one has 
friends who claim that their own particular 
favorite is the modern Moses. It is the same 
In all causes— religious, educational, political 
and business. The result is that there Is an 
"innumerable caravan" of leaders— all leaders 
of the race, of course. In consequence of this, 
In every convention there is generallya split 
or wrangle. The way things have been going 
on. pretty soon there will, be no followers. 
This should not be, as it is well known that 
all cannot be in the front. As to the choos- 
ing of delegates to the various conventions, 
the people should select the men they want, 
regardless of all the advice of the leaders. 
There was a lime when they couldn't do this, 
but things have changed. Of course, there 
must be organization, but because a conven- 
tion is called by one man, or a set of men, is 
bo reason that he or they should have any 
more voice in a convention than anybody else. 
If we have impressed anythingupon the.minds 
of our readers, that thing is that the people 
Should rule.-™, »>/""< 
Augusta, Geo. r[ 



Will the Democrats keep their pledge madi 
at Lynchburg last summer, to give coloret 
persons positions in institutions estahlishec 
for the sole benefit of their own race? The 
Central Lunatic Asylum is such an institu- 
tion, and there are two very worthy colored 

flhysicians employed there as assistant supcr- 
ntendents; will they be permitted to retain 
their positions ? We shall see. Will thecolored 
men who have been appointed principals of 
our school in this city, and the teachers under 
them, be permitted to hold their places ? If 
the pledges of the Democrats mean anything, 
they wiirnot. Whether or not the Democrats 
wilt keep a promise made voluntarily to the 
colored people will be made manifest.— Star 
(colored) Virginia. 

Just think of it! During a late meeting of 
the Chester Presbytery at Lincoln University, 
after examination, eighteen young men be- 
longing to the University, and in various 
■tages of their education, were taken under 
care of Presbytery. The colored Presbyterian 
ministerial force is rapidly increasing in num- 
bers and will play a most important part in. 
lolvingthe Negro problem.-/J/Wr<? American 
Presfyteran. 

Another indication of the growth of the 
South is the increase in post offices. The gain 
for the southern States, and Indian lerritory 
for the past year was 725; for the western 
States. 580; for the Pacific slope, 68. The 
middle and eastern States have had very few 
gains, while Connecticut loses one.— Indepen- 
dent South. „ 

The southern Negro has three alterna 
tives; (i)hc must abstain from asserting him 
self in politics against the will and plcasun 
of the Southern whites and bide his time 
0)he must be prepared to fight for his rights 
or (3)he must resort to the expedient of em- 
igration. Between these he must choose 
the path^of duty. 

A solid South is a stupid and wicked 
South— especially in the renewal of the issue 
and the strife over the Negro, in any form, 
which,. in the last resort, were decided at Ap- 
pomattox. — Richmond Whig. 

After all, the money made by farming 
is the cleanest, best money in the world. It 
is made in accordance with God's first law, 
under honest, genial influences, away from 
the taint of trade or the fierce heat of specu- 
lation. It fills the pocket of the farm, 
the expense of no other man. His gain 
man's loss, but the more he wakes the bet- 
ter for the world at large. Prosperous 
farmers make prosperous people. What 
ever benefits our agriculture benefits the 
commonwealth— Atlanta Constitution. 



ITEMS FROM THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY. 

The Cherokees and other tribes who have 
made, or contemplate making leases of their 
lands for grazing purposes to wealthy corpor- 
ations in the states, should have intelligence 
enough to know that they themselves are 
aiding in bringing about a state of affairs 
that will necessitate legislation by Congress, 
which will not J>e favorable to the preserva- 
tion of their rights. Nothing more than 
pretext is wanted to bring about this result, 
and if these leases are approved by the de- 
partment of the Interior, it will be furnished 
by the herders, the ho-ses, the interminable 
miles of wire fencing and other property of 
citizens of the United States that will be- 
come fixture in the Territory, without law, 
without order and without organization. If 
the voice of reason, of patriotism and even 
of self interest could be heeded in the haste 
to grab the mess of pottage tendered them 
for their birth-right they 'would see that this 
valuable trust could and should be kept 
within their own hands and under their im- 
mediate control. If cattle and sheep and 
horses and goats must be introduced into 
the country to graze on our native grasses let 
it be done by those amenable to our laws, 
under well-matured restrictions and regula- 
tions devised and adopted by our National 
Council.- Indian Chieftain. 

Why cannot Cong: ess live up to the spirit 
of the ordinance of 1787 ? 

" The utmost good faith shall alway: 
observed toward the Indian ; their lands 
property shall never be taken from them 
without their consent ; and in their proper- 
ty, rights and liberty they never shall be in- 
vaded or disturbed unless in just and lawful 
authorized by Congress ; but laws found- 
jusiice and humanity shall from 
to time be made forpreventing wrongs being 
done to them and for preserving peace and 
- -Word-carrier, Da- 
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For Hampton and Tuskegee. 

Meetings were held last month in New York 
and Brooklyn, Boston, Providence and Nor- 
wich, Newark and Bloomfield.in the interest 
of Hampton and her child, Tuskegee. The 
history and needs of the latter were related 
by its Principal, Mr. Booker Washington. An 
Indian student of Hampton, and four of its 

Eaduates were present, and spoke and sang, 
teresting the audiences. Addresses were 
made by the Principal" of Hampton, and 
prominent citizens of the several cities. We 
are happy to say that through these and the 
previous efforts of Miss Olivia Davjdson, 
Assistant Principal at Tuskegee, half of the 
funds desired for the new building at that 
achool, or $5,000, has been secured. 



Cheyennes. 

Chicago, III., Sept. 15. — M 
Dyer, special agent in the Ind 
at the Leland on his way to Montana to take 
charge of and locate some Cheyenne Indians 
on Tongue Kiver. There were about 550 in 
all, and he has since heard that there will 
be 400 more. These Indians have been 
dering about and have lived by hunting, but 
now wish to settle on farms. Each Indian 
will be given 160 acres under the Homestead 
law. Mr. Dyer will distribute agricultural 
implements among them and superintend 
the building of houses. They will be given 
rations until they become self-sustaining. 
Mr. Dyer has heretofore been in charge of 
the Yanktonais Sioux Indians at the Crow 
Creek Agency in Dakota. He says they 
becoming excellent farmers. Last year they 
put in 250 acres of wheat, 1.000 acres of oats, 
and raised 400 bushels of potatoes. He thinks 
it is entirely practicable to make farmers 
the Indians, and in the long run they wo 
be better satisfied. 

- It is said that in his annual report Secre- 
tary Teller has undertaken to find out the 
exact financial standing of all Indian tribes 
the United States, and the result does not 
look very well for the government. He says 
a perfect indifference lias been maintained 
about paying debts under Indian treaties, 
and altogether the debts on that score will 
aggregate $5,000,000, over $[,000,000 of that 
amount being owed to the Sioux. The govern- 
ment agreed to support a school for every 
thirty children, to give every familyayokeof 
oxen, a cow and $100 worth of tools, all of 
which has been negiected though they are 
clearly entitled to it. All this will he lay be- 
fore Congress so there will be no excuse for 
neglecting these obligations longer. — Indian 
Journal. 

At the Crow Agency a few days ago peace 
was concluded between the Crows and Sioux. 
The two tribes have been at war for many 
years. The Crows have always been friends 
of the whites, and some of them were out 
with Custer in the campaign which ended in 
the death of that General and most of his 
armyj The treaty proceedings were peculiar. 
A band of Sioux warriors first advanced, 
knelt on one knee on the ground, and cock- 
ed their guns.. An old Crow brave advance- 
ed, accused the Sioux of killing his son, and 
raised his gun as if to fire. Other Crow war- 
riors rushed in, disarmed the old man, and, 
coming tothc Sioux, presented them with 
bits of wood. Each twig presented repre- 
sented a pony, and these wooden promisso- 
ry notes were redeemed by giving the Sioux 
183 ponies. Thus was peace concluded be- 
tween the two nations.— Indian Journal. 



A Greeting From the Blind. 

The following pleasant letter was re- 
cently received and speaks for itself. 
The package alluded to soon followed 
it, and its contents excited very great 
interest among all at Hampton, being 
shown to the students with interesting 
explanations and accounts of what has 
been done for and by those who. depriv- 
ed of outward vision, seem often to 
grow the keener in mental sight. 

Philadelphia. Dec. 10, 1H3 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, Supt., 

My Dear Sir: — 

Upon my recent visit to your Institute, I 
is much pleased at the results that you are 
accomplishing and impressed with the fact 
that it is the solution o( two of the most ' 
portant questions with which our govern- 
ment must deal. 

On my return I gave my pupils an account 
of my trip and of all I saw and learned at 
Hampton. They became interested, and upon 
my suggestion that we should send some 
specimens of our handiwork to show to your 
pupils what can be acconplished without 
sight, all were anxious that their work 
should be sent. I was compelled to make a 
selection. The brooms were made by a col- 
ored man only five months under instruction: 
the bead work was done by a colored girl, 
who was so anxious that there should be no 
flaw, that she took out portions of her work 
several times. All of the work was done by 
pupils entirely blind. 

I trust that there will be an opportunity for 
as many of your pupils to examine them as 
possible. They seem to be so much in earnest 
and so pains-taking that it may encourage 
them to renewed efforts, when they see what 
can be accomplished by their blind brethren. 

Thanking you sir. for your-courtesy while 
at Hampton, and trusting to be able at some 
time to reciprocate, 

I remain very truly yours, 

Frank Battles, Asst. Supt. 



The Late Dr. Wm. G. Semple. 

In the death of Dr. Wm. G. Semple, of 
Hampton, in November, the community has 
lost an honored and venerable citizen, 
the time of his death he was one of the n 
eminent as well as one of the oldest physi- 
cians in the State. He had been President 
of the State Medical Association, and a ( 
tributor to various medical journals, 
had for many years been Seiior Warde 
St. John's Episcopal Church in Hampton, 
and an active and honored member of it. 
He was a man of liberal mind and kindly 
heart. A Southern man of " Southern prin- 
ciples " during the war, when, a few years 
after its close, the kind physician of Hamp- 
ton Institute, Dr. Seymouv a Union 
army nurgeon, was removed by death, Dr. 
Semple came promptly to offer hisown medi- 
cal services to the school gratuitously, say- 
ing that he desired thus to show his appre- 
lionofawork which he would be glad 
help in other ways if he were able. 
The School's officers feel that it has lost a 
friend, and earnestly sympathize with the 
bereaved family in their deeper sorrow. 



before us in time, and, in some of these at 
least, are still ahead of us in results. Their 
progress in the past cannot be gainsaid; it 
may. however, be contended that they have 
now reached the limit of their capacity, and 
that no further progress need be anticipated. 
This to say the least of it. is exceedingly un- 
likely in a people acknowledged by anthrop- 
ologists to be the biggest-brained race in the 
world, while facts are against it, for signs of 
progress are not wanting among the Celestials 
of the present day. 

Life among tne Piutes. 

By Sarah Winnernucca Hopkins. C. 
Putnam's Sons,' New York. 
This is a deeply interesting recital, 
by the daughter of a chief, of the 
" wrongs and claims " of her people. 
If the half of it were but half true, it 
would deserve the sad and serious at- 
tention of all who feel any anxiety to 
wipe out from our national history 
some of the stains of a "Century of 
Dishonor." She has been employed as 
a teacher, interpreter, U. S. scout and 
guid<", and she is endorsed by Gen. 
Howard and other officers and promi- 
nent citizensof Nevada. There are, how- 
ever, serious charges against her now on 
file at the Indian Department. She 
makes an unsparing and scathing ex- 
pose of themischief done by bad agents, 
and desires to see the care of the 
Indians turned over to the army. 
One cannot wonder that judging 
from the stand point of her own 
he should want some 
hou^ch what that should be 
ay be an openl question. Her story 
demonstrates thd fact that the charac- 
ter of the LngpV agent is the /vital 
point of the Indian question. A man 
like her one goofd Agent Parrish, Agent 
John D. Miles if Indian Territory, Mc- 
Gloughlin and bassman of Dakota and 
others of like character, can do more to 
settle the Indian qwestion than any 
number of theorizers thousands of 
miles away from the scene of action, IF, 
they can only be secured and sustained. v 

Of course not all army officers are 
fit for the trust any more than are all/ 
civilians. There are those admirable 
adapted to it by experience, characterjj 
and training, and while good agents ar<f 
so necessary and so hard to se^ufl, it\ 
would be well if they could be taken 
from wherever they can be found, 
whether in military or civil life. 



Progress inChina. 
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[London 'fimes.] — Like snakes inTreland, 
progress in "China is generally supposed to 
be non-existent, immobility in the Celestial 
being considered equally ineradicable with 
the leopard's spots and the Ethiopians skin. 
This however, is not the opinion of those 
best acquainted with the past history and 
present doings of the Chinese. Their rate 
of progress is not ours, they move more slow- 
ly ; but then the vastness of the body to be 
moved must be taken into account. China 
is nearly as large as Europe, and contains a 
much larger population, every third man in 
the world being, it is calculated, a Chinaman. 
Their progress in the past has been most 
marked ; thus the Chinese appear to 1 
been among the earliest, if not the very 
earliest, of the human race to emerge from 
barbarism. They have a literature older than 
the days of Moses, and astronomical observa-, 
tions that go back at least to the days of 
Abraham. Comparing their early progress 
with that of European nations, they were 
clothed in silk robes when our savage ances- 
tors still painted their naked bodies. They 
invented printing, and had printed books a- 
bout the middle of the tenth century, 500 
years before the time of Caxton. Gun- 
powder and the mariner's compass were 
Chinese inventions long before they were 
known to Europeans. Lieut. H. N. Shore 
pointed out, in a recent paper read before 
the Society of Arts, that in the matter of 
canlas, the utilization of carrier pigeons, the 
artificial culture of oysters, fish, and poultry, 
and in the satisfactory solution of the great 
ewage question, the Chinese have 



"Harper's Achievement." 

For many of the beautiful pictures 
with which we are enabled to adorn our 
first page and interest our readers, we 
and they are indebted to our generous 
friends the Messrs Harper Brothers, who 
for the period of a generation have not 
ceased to contribute to the pleasure and 
progress of society by their excellent, 
high toned and delightful books and 
perodicals. Harper's Monthly, Harper's 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar, and Harper's 
Young Folks have world-wide reputa- 
tion and popularity. These genial and 
enterprising publishers have established 
a name which is represented by three 
generations and will be handed down to 
a fourth; and we trust to many more. 
They have been always generous friends 
to authors as well as to the public. At 
the beginning of a new year of the 
Monthly, the New York Times gives an / 
interesting sketch of its history, which"' 
we are glad to give our readers. 

"The approach of a new year and the con- . 
summate excellence of this month's issue 
make proper and agreeable at this time a few 
words concerning Harper's Magazine, the 
prospectus of which for 1884 lies before us. 
Harper is now somewhat more then 30 years 
of age, and its career as mere matter of history 
has become of the first importance to Amen-'" . 
can art as represented in wood engraving; 
Scarcely any progress. that has been made in 
these 30 years in any department of human 
endeavor is more striking, or, rightly viewed, 
perhaps more really important, at least to the 
intellectual and artistic side of American life, 
than the progress represented in these Harper 
pages. And this fact, apparent as as it is to all 
men who ever indulge in thought, needs to be 
insisted on before the public at large, usually 
slow to take full cognizance of such facts and 
their meaning. But for the true importance 6f 
Harper's art history, it of course is not neces- 
sary to go so far back as 30 years, since within 
very recent times, within 10 or even 5 years 
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it has made steps forward that are strikingly 
impressive. Already have we noted the high- 
water mark achieved by the Christmas number, 
the highest mark, it seems to us, that it has, 
ever yet achieved, or perhaps that any maga- 
rine has yet achieved, and it would bestow 
upon an unthoughtful generation lasting good 
and some credit, were this number diligently 
compared by it with the December number 
of five or ten years ago. And if it could some- 
times be rightly said that the literary depart- 
ment has not kept full pace with the artistic, 
it is to be remembered also that in thatdirec- 
tion there was not the same opportunity for 
advances, although very considerable ad- 
vances have every year unquestionably been 
made. Much comment has been evoked by the 
success of Harper's in aforeign market, (in 
England alone it has circulation of over 50,000 
copies.) but to us a more remarkable thing is 
the fact that it achieved its eminence entirely 
at home before it was tempted to seek ad- 
ditional support beyond our borders. And 
here probably lies the honor that chiefly be- 
longs to Harper 's Magazine. It was founded 
and for 30 years it was maintained as an 
American magazine, drawing its materiar 
from all lands and all writers, but still holding 
its essentially American eminence and draw- 
ing its support entirely from the American 
people, until finally itwent over the water to 
extract, within a brief time, from the insular 
and solid Britisher a sale of 50,000 copies 



BAND OF MERCY. 



RaciTATlov. Longlellow'a poem, -The Bell or Atrl." 
SiKSDEO, Our Band Is Marching On 

By choir, Iho achool joining Id chorus. 
Bicitatio*, How to Trent a Home. 
Sinoixa, Oh let each boy and girl. 

Sweet Mercy's flag unfurl, 
bv Choir and achool. 
[Tale and preceding aong from one of the Tract*.] 
Rkcitatioh, Flash, the Fireman's Horse, 
Heading the Society'* Pledge. 

"We will try to be kind to all riArmless living crea- 
tures, and will try to protect them from cruel uaage." 
Hlalng of tboae who desire to Join the llAnd. 
Doxoloot, "From nil who dwell below the skies.' 
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with new magazines of the Britishers' own 
making. 

The Hampton Band of Mercy. 

Societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals are much needed in the South, both 
for the protection of the innocent creatures 
which suffer from inhumanity or ignorance, 
and for the refining and elevating influence 
of lessons of kindness upon the people. The 
SOUTHERN, Workman has always devoted a 
space in its columns to this subject. During 
the past year, organized work was begun in 
the school, and. after correspondence with 
the Massachusetts Society, the Hampton In- 
stitute Band of Mercy was formed, and pro- 
vided with the beautiful star badges issued 
by the parent society to all its branches. The 
Band, which includes both teachers and 
Etudcnlsi and is officered from the latter 
now numbers , and we hope that the 
whole school will bei ome voluntary and in- 
telligent and active members. Some instruc- 
tion and correction of false ideas is, natural- 
ly enough, needed at first, as when some 
zealous member objects on account of his 
pledge to kill a centipede or drown a super- 
fluous puppy, or another withdraws his name 
from the roll with the declaration, "1 can't 
be a Band of Mercy while 1 have this mule 
to drive. " 

The first public meeting of the Hampton 
Band was held in Virginia Hall chapel, on a 
Sunday evening of last month, and was a 
very pkasant one. We g ve the programme 
for the benefit of such ofour graduate teach- 
ers who may find room, as we hope they will, 
for some work of this kind among their peo- 
ple. For their benefit also we say that the 
pretty badues-a silvered or gilt star in- 
scribed with the name and pledge of the so- 
ciety — and various little tracts and circulars 
of information as to forming Bands of Mer- 
cy may be got bv application to Mr. Geo. T. 
Angell, President of nc Massachusetts So- 
ciety for th:: Prevention ol Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, 96 Tremont St. Boston. Mass. 
Programme of the First Meeting of 
the Hampton Band of Mercy. 

Bcndln* of elections from tlio Bllilo 

(from one rf the S"Ci,-t. '« Tracts ) 

SlSOIKO-liY.S- Let U» Willi A JOlfUl fllml 

Praia*: the Lord for He la kind. 

FRAT'11. 

History of the Society, and explnnAtlon of Its objects. 

(This nuiy be found id one of the Soclety'B Tracts. 
Raine apeiled i,i Texts. 

As each of the following texts was recited 
by a different student, its first letter— cut 
{ilt pasteboard -was hung upon a black 
, till the name was complete. 
TJ^ e ye merciful. 

righteous mau regardeth the life of his beaat. 

NowAhldelhfAllh. hope, chArity. these three; 
but the greatest of lliere la charity. 



Qpen thy moulh f, r the dumb. 

rinallv he ye ell ol one mind, hartng compu* 

e - - - *» 1 -n brethren, bo 



TTlnalty he 

" slon one of nnelhei ; love 
pitiful, he oourteoue. 



M" 



Rest "'T" be 11 *' 
thlnn iha 



trey that hath 
s cattle 



1 li- Scveniii <lav ; ttiat thine 1 



Mam which nel.her heve store 1 
bur : and Uod fc-edetb them 
"your Father lu heaven Is merciful, 

The'result was veiy effective, as letter by 
letter was added till the name shone bright 
•gainst its dark background : 
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Industrial Training At Knoxville, 
Under Charge of A Hampton 
Graduate! 

A visit to Hampton from Miss Emily 
Austin, head of the Austin School at 
Knoxville, Tenn., for the purpose in part 
of finding some practical carpenter to 
take charge of the Training Shop just 
started there, resulted in the engage- 
ment a of youngman about to graduate 
from Hampton. He has filled the posi- 
tion satisfactorily thus far. Miss Aus- 
tin kindly sends us his first report which 
we append, very happy to note this 
new but natural outgrowth of Hamp- 
ton's training. 

Knoxville Tetmessee, Nov. ijrd, 1883. 
Miss E. L. Austin. : 
This is my second month in the "Austin 
raining Shop." but my first report. 
Owing to your absence. and my not having 
full understanding of the work, no report 
as made out for the month ol October. So 
lis, in respect to the financial part of the 

rirt, will include that month, 
opened my shop on the 27th of Octo- 
sr, as directed by Mrs. Greenwood, then in 
charge. Since that time. I have been receiv- 
ing boys from each L'rade in the "Austin 
School." which I divided into four squads; 
each squad having an hour for instruction. 

Much has been done in the way of work, 
really more than was expected. 

One great difficulty I have with the boys 
is. to keep them from working too fast, and 
to have them do their work well. 

I have a number of boys who have good 
heads for carpentry, and I think are doing 
all they can to receive a full benefit from the 
shop. 

I have others who are. simply, blockheads, 
and I think, altera fair trial, had just as well 
be dropped from the shop. 

The disposition on the part of the students 
to do the right thing, is not what it should 
be, but every effort is being made to make 
t better. 

You will see, from the followii 
the attendance, scholarship and fi 
port. 

Present attendance, - - 172 
Average " - - - . - 21 
" "scholarship, 
No. ol absentees, - - 
" days present. - - - 431 
" expelled lor misconduct, 7 
work. 

Amount ol work done, including, 
ceiling, fitting up shop, repairs &c, 
Cash, received. 
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25—1. 



Expenditures. I 
Respectful 



1 date, $9,25 



»55,8° 

9.75 

$65.55 
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Hampton Alumni Association. 

The third triennial meeting ol the Han- 
ton InstitutcAlumni Association occurs tl 
year, and a lull attendance is hoped lor. 
will be held as belore, the day alter the 
School Anniversary in May, giving the mem 
bers opportunity to attend both exercises 
Circulars have been sent out to remind then 
olthe occasion and ol the necessity of notify 
inglhe Secretary of the Association as earl] 
as may be ol their intention to be present, 
that proper preparation may be made lor 
their reception. 1 

The pleasant remembrance of lormer meet- 
ings will, we have no doubt, animate many 
with a desire to come. In union there is 
strength. /Hearts grow bolder when elbows 
touch-all along the line. Isolated workers 
in difficult fields take courage in remember- 
ing that five hundred brothers and sisters 
are working with them, and thinking of them, 
and that ti.ey are cared for and relied upon 
at home. 

The Alumni Journal does good work in 
keeping the chain of communication bright. 
The Alumni meeting will be an excellent op- 
portunity to polish it. Hampton has acon- 
stant interest in all her sons and daughters 
in the field. Let all who can, come and 
shake hands in the old home. 
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THE HARDEN HAND-GRENADE 



FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
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The Underground Railroad 

Wm. ftill. Author and Publisher. 
244 touth Jwel/lh St. Philadelphia. 
We printed the advertisement of this book 
last month, and having read it over since 
then, can add our own recommendation of 
it to all who have an interest, personal or 
philanthropic, or merely of curiosity, in the 

record of a most striking part «■! the story of 
freedom Mr. Still is doing a service which 
theluture historians and poets and novel- 
ists ol his race will appreciate in preserving 
these records of thrilling escapes and rescues 
in which he once bore a part which gained 
the deeper gratitude ol those who partici- 
pated in 'hem. 

It is one ol the books that every colored 
man should buy when he can afford it, and 
every one else who is interested in the history 
of the race. This new edition contains sev- 
eral interesting points not included in former 
ones, and is a handsome book. 



Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 

Tins really rim ik illo pirloll -al— ( remarkable fo. 
And UtcrAry anil ArllAtlc merl ), com 



number, and » more all ructlvi 
sued by any of Its co lilt mporarles The ami of A Aer- 
le8orArtlclr»isi,'lvi.ii by Evert A. DoyckllK*, "New 
Tork; past ai d present "; Mm. Ann S Stephen* o n- 
tributes a cliarmlnu- CbrMtnaa alory. " Half A Dollar' 
And Etla W. Pierce continues her most lnur. sling ser 
laL "A. Dark Deetl ." There are articles by Victor M. 
Holllnswortb. N. Robinson. A. S. Fuller, Noel ltulh 
ven, EdwAnl A Hale, Sarah K. Bolton, I'rofessor Ed- 
ward J llalli ck, Millie W. uarpcnler, elc ; IDort Slo 
rlea, descriptive articles. nurraUvea. adve ntures ant 
poems by populur wnterA-lu fact, in e 128quurto pAg 
os aru brllllAnt with literary And Artistic Kerns Bcslil,-, 
the moro than 100 illustrations, the numbor Is embell 
iahed with a besuliful colored plate froytlspleco, "A 



D-iy Dream " The price Is only 25 conU A number, or. 
H SOayearpoalpald AiMreaa Mrs. Faaki 
.Uhor, SS, 55 and S7 Park Place. New York. 
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One Haifa Million of Dollars for 
Postage. 

George Stinson & Co.. the celebrated Art 
Publishers, ol Portland, Maine, undou btedly 
pay more money for postage stamps than 
any other firm in the world; for the last five 
years their postage bill has averaged ov er 
thousand dollars' per week, making a grand 
aggregate of over five hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars ; this is about the three- 
hundreth part of all postage of every descrip- 
tion collected by the United States govern- 
ment during that lime, and in this connec 
tion it must be borne in mind that the coun- 
try now has over fifty million souls, and fifty 
thousand post offices. But the enormous 
sum paid lor postage represents only the 
cost ol sending the light packages, letters 
and circulars, for large, heavy packages are 
sent by express and freight. Messrs .Stinson 
& Co. publish every description of pictures 
of the better class, and their trade now ex- 
tends over the entire world. A short time 
since an order for an assortment of over 
three thousand large and expensive pictures 



was received from Tasmania, away down un- 
der the SoutbkPole. Not many years ago 
Tasmania'v£ z penal colony of England} 
and its population was entirely of convicts 
and their keepers. This place is so_^ remote, 
that three months are required for an answer 
to a letter. Tons of pictures are sent to 
South AmeriMby this firm, and West 
Africa sends tot\rtIan d for works of art. 
Commencing at the bottom, they have work- 
ed their way up to the top, step by step;, and 
thereby added to the greatest push and 
enterprise, they have that solid, practical ex- 
perience that is always necessary to the best-' 
results, in all things. They carry in stock , 
millions of pictures, and are at a moment's) 
notice ready to fill .a five cent order, pr )pne 
for thousands of dollars. Their assojtmejltof 
steel plates is especially fine, and-rjyiksfyery 
high in artistic merit; many tnousarids\.of 
dollars are often spent on a single platerThey 
appreciate the value ol printer's ink, and j 
know how to use it to the best advantage; 
therefore they advertise largely and liberally 
in the newspapers— newspaper advertising 
was an important lactot in laying the sound 
(oundations of their great success, and with- 
out it, they state, it would have been utterly 
impossible for them to have reached their 
present position. 

American homes should be made beauti- 
ful by refined and meritorious works of art; 
no one has any excuse for not adding to 
their homes the charm of pictures, for fine 
works of high art are within the reach ol all. 



Distinguished Visitors. 

As we arc going to press, the School is 
receiving the visits ol Hon. R. R. Farr, 
State Supt. ol Education, ol Virginia, and 
Hon. Frederick Douglas, of Washington. 
Mr. Douglas addressed the School in his 
usual brilliant and impressive style. We re 
gret that it is too late lor us to print his el- 
oquent speech in our present number, but 
we will give it in our next one. 

Mr. Farr was accompanied by State Sen 
ator, E. W, Hubard, of Southampton Go 
and Mr. Douglas bv Mr. J. B. Jones^and 
Mr. Geo. L. Pryorof Hampton, the 
one ol the earliest graduates olthe S' 
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KUKN* JO., of tho SciKNTinc Am imiCAN, con- 
limit. tc*ct Hi Solicitors for Pntonta, Cuvcats. Trud« , 
. fi.r lino.-.: h. Cunuda, i 

■ngitn-l Kruno?, Germany, cla Hiintl B«r 

Pfltent* w>nt fro©. Tlilrty-nnven ntrfW 
Puleni a obt-ilnodthniu(r(iMUNrf4CO.»ri _.. 

ft) 11 .1 SCILNTtr-lC AMERICAN, ILlO UlVtMt. Mst, BJlfJ 

mat wldolr el remitted self rut lie paper. f3.Ma yonr. v 
feeklT. Splendid engTUTlngg >Wd tefefflMojt In- / 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
Valuable in Indigestion. / 
Dr. Daniel T Nelson. Chickgo, sajp : "l 
find it a pleasant and valuable remedy i|i in- 
digestion, particularly in overworked 
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General Crook on Indians. 



I tied on such a basis as shall afford the grcat- 
! est security to life And property. 
Th. Ann,, Report of General |- In the settlement of this question, leaving 
The Antra... is-cpo, «> ~ „„„. , n „. cntir-lv the moral aspect, there arc sim- 
George Crook for >88 3 , contains much , ""^XdSr'k Indians mustbe 
interesting matter concerning trounies ^ terminated or they must be treated with 
in Arizona, and should be read bj all in ■ ticc From my experience of late years, 
terested inthe Indians. No one has nan ^ an atate un h e sitatingly. that since thein- 
a wider experience or better means ot ; dians have Earned the strength and power 
;„,.:„„ these people than he : no one of our people, in almost every Indian war 

on Ht s co s ™S ^ f s";*-~^ "T 

ideas, based on many years of con at t [henl hy unscrupu io„s whites. This condi- 
with them, liave great value now tha. i tU)n of affair .. can no lonf , er continue. 1 he 
a better public sentiment is forming Indian has now sufficient knowledge of the 
and needs facts to build upon. We n( , cds n ( t he country to force us to deal 
ana nccus _ r i . . . H ; r ... not so dealt 



white soldiers to subd 
their own haunts. ^f"h" 
The country they inhabit is larger than ol tne 
New England, and the roughest on the con- < anno 
tinent. and though affording no food upon dome: 
which soldiers can subsist, provides the In- I l> ign 
dian with even-thing necessary for su 
,ng his life indefinitely. Tha agave 



that have proved so suc- 
management of the freedmen 
Unlike the Negro, the Indian 
our language, has never been 
' ' consequent 



IndiL... 

the way of the whil 



._. of life. Therefore 
cgated, until they learn 
;s. and until mutual in- 



extract 



; follows 



needs ni tne cojiiuy 10 i-j>.~ — ™ , -- - 
justly with him. and if he is not so dealt 
with he will go upon the war-path 

That Indians are often robbed of their ra- 
tions and of the goods provided by Govern- 
ment for their subsistence and support, by 



icttled stai 



"It appears proper at this point to state, 
that in all the conferences with the Apache 

Indians, one great ground for dissatisfaction suu.pre.M-> •»•- --rn-.- k ,v 

among them was that they were huddled to- " agents and other unscrupulous white 

Mthcr around the Agency where many had ' > } wUhin the knowledge of any 
flready died from disease, and where lor ack i m ^ ^ 

r,f suitable trround :or cultivation they * 
°ou d'not 1C ralse crops. They assurer Ik .n ■ 
terms which satisfied me of ^ir honest of , 

purpose, that if they were allowed to choose nQl copsi(lcrtllc malicious 

land for themselves in different par so the lndian murder . nor th e most 
reservation, they would immediately go Umrkril .,, theft: and a comm 

work, plant and raise crops and would soo a horse thief to the 

become self-sustaining. Their Ami* Mr. , ^ tQ ( . e p lu „dcnng „f 

Wilcox told me ... effect that their con), theentitcIgnorin „ „f their nghi 
plaint was just, and that the orders ot tne . know lhat t h 
Indian Department required him to Keep , _ ilKrnal . „ irh a n it 
the Indians at the Agency, but il wouk taK. 

the whole responsibility of settling the In 
dians on other locations within th- ' 



luxuriantly in all their mountain, and upon , te = nng wish ol 

this plant alone .the Indian, can In c The> K£C . ^ ^ >j ^ ^ ^ 

5SS SSjnS^Tmost & .narches. nor ! own their land in -eri,^. There is among 
sett led habitations of any kind, but roam ! them a constant Tee ling of J^Wtf** 
b ill,- ,i»,.t,- S . and their tcmpornryrest- have been so often legated o ^C^d^ut 
Dl"cesare.-hose.i with all the experience , of .their reservations, tha tth M . r the same 
LS hv ener iti.w. of warfare. The In- th.ng may again occur should their and be 
gained by gc t . t. . s u . rri ,„rv: ran coveted by while settlers. As showing the 

than knows cv.n loot ol m » t- y ^ sl lh „( this desire to own his own land 

endure fatigue ami that would inflividualiv. I have been reliably informed 

that Ptdro, the Chief of the White Mount- 
ain Apaches, has tendered 



kill the hardii 



id unle 



surpi 



;cd fl- 



ail 



nberd 



sponsible 



ishing 



icking he 



of Apa 



Id SkS : outbreak with alfits attendant, horror 
Kl take , tl(j< wav h h . lpl ,cns that whole comm, 
are made to suffer by the cupidity of 
persons. Individuals should not be tc 
verely blamed for their quiescence 
such circumstances, for though they 
of the injustice practiced, they are, as 
powerless to prevent the wrong. 

It is too often the caso that border 
naoers are the organs of the thieve 
disseminate all sorts of cxaggesat 
falsehoods about the I ndians, whicl 
ied in papers of high character and w ide .... 
cula t on. in other parts of the country, whil 
the Indian's side of the case is rarely eve 

sold : the corn crop now maturii g .s ny aii l ^ 

odds the largest ever ^iS^SJ^SSi ! the persons wnosc injure "--J-r-XJ 
tion, as are also, the other grain ana vegeta j ^ Q this course escape scot-free and arc uic 
ble crops. „_.„ i loudest in their denunciations. Noonc Know- 

It appears that one hundred and seventy- beUer than the Indian, therefore 

nine families which were thus , g excusable in seeing no justice in a gov- 

from the pestilential regions about San Car- 
los have : aised on their new locations n 
Fort Apache, sufficient crops to sust 
themselves. ' 
There arc certain points whicn 



tion, he would make no object 
ingly allowed the different banc 

to settle on lands of their own -- 

in the Reservation limits, and gave carelui 
instructions to Captain CRAWFOM) to super- 
vise their movements and the allotment of 
planting grounds, to give them al V>>™™ 
advice and assistance, and to use nis scouia 
in such manner as would be most advintage- 
ous in carrying out the end in view, that u 
that these Indians should become as soon ai 
possibl 



spected attac.-, 

their favor. It should be rem. 
in Indian combats you rarely se 
you see the puff of smoke and 
of his bullets, but the Indian is 
hidden. Th • soldier on the CO 
expose himself, since he is 11 

onramniP-'irown people with a mixed com- which 
mand. The first great difficulty to be met the In 
is to locate them, and this must be done bj | condlt 
Indian scouts, then we must move against 
1 them in such manner that the Indians ma} 

i disco >er our movement. The marches 

: must lie In- stealth, and at night. Indian scouts ; has prop 
must be kept sulVicienllv in advance of th- •• 
troi>ps to be able to discover the enemy with 
lout being seen themselves, and P. this e 



on the land 

he occupies? thinking that in some way. a 
tax receipt might give him some title in law. 

Contrary to what may be the general im- 
pression.there is no people who have strong- 
er atlcstron for children than the Indians, 
and the thought that troubles the Indian 
' to become of his family when 
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t bela 



i for the tribal re- 
; that their families may 
:cted by the band to 



after the 



._ dead. Give 
d. under such 



:d adv 



sconduct. but. when 
ith pigs anil cows, 
all he wants to live 
that he is independ- 



iks. The 
ntly unde 



,ed to tin 



and 
re cop- 



; matter. The 
, public atter 



scouts mean- 
hostile camp, 
•aled, should be 



: conden 



while 



r ; yrn'mentThlch only pjnishis hint, while 
, I allows the white man to plunder him a 

I pleases. . 
. I have no knowledge of a case on a ri 
There are certain points wnicn arise at ^ man . as bem conv , c ted 

once mail dealings with the Indians, i inc „nc , {or de(rauding an Indian. . 

of the most difficult for them to understand P apologist for the Chi 

is the distinction between the Government, 
that is the supreme authority, and the indi- 
vidual or agent representing this authority. 
Thev recoznizc at once the power which is 
Efficient t g o control and punish or protect 



: an apologist for the Chincahuas 
-They are bad Indians, probably the very 
worst on the continent. They have suffered 
least of any from the cupidity o white men 
They recognize atonceuiepo-^. ~ ld there fore less excusable for their 

sufficient to control and punish or protc ict | out rage than any other band They 

them, and respect the individual holding | Jg^w the most exemplary punishment 
this power-but the abstract idea that th '= S-hese Indians arc all equally culpable, but 
man merely represents the Government, and ™e« fnoons m a do2 en 



ent foi 
eventing alicnatio 
«ble. and let him 

cannot be taken fn 

becomes not only 
to lose by i 
s himself 
etc. he finds that he hi 
upon. He then reatlzf 
ent. and that his famil; 
the event of his death. 

ther need of U- --^ 

then, in my judgment, disappear, and not un- 
til then. 

gets his uuiu i" 

severalty he shouldvkave the ballot. Noth- 
ing can be of gne|fr)value in the settlement 
of the Indian question than a community of 
interests between ime Indian and the white 
settler in his vicinity, and in no other way can 
this be so easily brought about as by making 
the Indian politicaW the white man's equal, 
as the He is certainlv the cqlrol mentally, of a large 
■'loped class"who now have theVmchise. and with, 
novc- the richt to vote, he would soon hnd that\ 
. •,„« ! ,h, white communities living nearest him \ 
his concerns. - No y 
ur country depriv- 
without becoming s 

^^^^^^^^ ( 
kmayi.ideafugitn.e^^ 

hands, he can kiVaTwi.l w-ithojt ^ ly bdieved ^ be the rst step m soothe 

exioSaghtoeB ^^^l^Zl^ ? ' 
except to return to youi w^, 



as to attack by 
time if possible 
and keeping cc 

able to give all possible m lorrna tion 
reference to the situation ol tin imp. 
Per of Indians, and in fact ea-n'taf** 
it is desirable the commanding oil . er shouUI 
know. The Indian s eyes are as keen 
eagle's, and his natural instincts .Oev 
to the highest degree. The unusual 
ment of a bush, the falling of a roc 
! glint of the sun from the weapon 
^ _ -mi s ..a;-,.»n- s-iul them 



of the 



iCO uts. win s-ss^sf^s i safis»?!« 

like a bevv of frightened quau. i»c ■- a r _ ^„„ M ^ fl 

» allowed then.. 

ch'with the present Improved weap- \ 'Thedisarming of Indians is very.general^ 




that his promises, or actions or recommenda- 
tionsare P liableto be disallowed I by higher 
authority, they cannot understand, lo -ex 
plain- although I endeavored to impress up- 
on the Chiricahuas that 1 could make them 
no promises on the part of the Government 
and in fact did make none, 



and in fact did make none, it^ «^ ' m E°"'" n . conditions that 
to make them understand that the Govern ] ^ ( 

ment might do otherwise than as I request 
ed ' They knew me and had confidence in 
my intentions, and further than this they 
neither understood nor cared. They were 
convinced that I had the power to carry out 
whatever T might undertake, and therefore 
wanted to make peace with our people. 

Their understanding of the whole matter 
was, that they would be permitted to go up- 
on the White Mountain Reservation and live 
under the same conditions as the rest of the 
"ndians. and that they would be protected 
so lone as they behaved themselves. The 
course pursued with the Chiricahuas was 
the only one possible under the circumstan- 
ces Onlv a few years ago, when there were 
few interests to be looked after, except such 
as pertained to the Government, the person- 
al prejudice of the individual was alarge ele- 
ment in the settlement of Indian difficulties. 
U made little difference whether this per- 
sonal feeling was right or wrong, so far as 
JSuks were g concerned. We then had a front- 
ier and in Indian wars few suffered except 
ihe troops engaged. Now all this has chang- 
ed we really have no frontier; and an im- 
mense amount of capital, is invested, and 
cattle raters, prospectors and farmers swarm 
wnere compamtivSya fewyears .ago the foot 
of white men never trod. The new interests 
now to be considered are legion, and all 
be protected. Nor are the inhabitants 
of this territory alone interested People 
uvinc in all parts of the United States are 
represented by numerous investments in the 
difterent industries, and all demand with 
justice, that this Indian question shall be set- 



*i iv attempt to punish 

of them for past crimes would ""questiona- 
bly drive them ".^V^^^Che bands 
autumn of 1873. 1 naa w nippeu 
of Apaches into submission, and driv en mem 
on to reservations, and was pre-ared to take 
the same course with the Chiricahuas under 
conditions that assured success, but at tne 
moment- 1 was entering on the campaign. 1 
was stopped by a negotiation with their Unci. 
™to A so called treaty was made the 
terms of which I have never been able to find 
out : this much I do know, that the Chirica- 
huas were given a reservation on the confines 
^Mexico and that the Indians understood 
that in consideration of sparing this Terr to- 
rv their raids into Mexico would inot be mter- 
feredwith by Government.The Indian though 
ignorant is not innocent and in all matters 
of this sort is excessively shrewd Nc one 
knew better than he that the conditions of 

to take advantage of the wrong possit.on in 
which the Government was placed. The re- 
sults are too well known to need reiteration. 

It is now too late to punish them for past 
atrocities in which this transaction makes 
us equally guilty, without sacrificing the in- 
terests of the present u„ ndr .d 
There are perhaps less than one hundred 
and fifty-Chiricahua warriors : to fight them 
now would be to endanger the life o every 
stock man and prospector within striKing 
distance of their mountains, and wouio rum 
many important interests in this Territory. 

The invention of breech loading guns and 
metallic cartridges has changed the entire 
nature of Indian warfare. Tne Indians are 
now no longer our inferiors in equipment; 
their weapons of even ten years ago have 
given place to.breech loading arms of the 
best makers. An Indian in his mode of war- 
fare is more than the equal of the white man. 
and it would be practically impossible with 



■ait until mat- I as the one condition precedent to placing 
, ouie^P^ 
Sfu^^ 

absent, or a precaut ,on neg ^ and fa.^ .„ , to get their arms 

ure is certain. Your presence ' h w 'ith whole bands or tribes this is hardly 

known, the Indians send the famdics ^be but » it ^ ^ Chiricahu as had 

yond reach ot danger, and '^ndawiW »» a °^ dance of the bes t arms, and yet 
out impedimenta, swarm about^W^W jnto our camp thinking 

avoid or attack as their interests dictate , ) - would demand the surren- 

dispute every foot of your advance harass very y q( tn em were armed 

your rear, and surround you on all sides U n | J" " ™ an() ^ hers with very indif- 

ia „^.ine.sSh^&^ 

for its efficiency, n > he (here _ 1 their best w hav 

' ttnrco h ^S"a»«™s X Kh » - -' 
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enemy whose. 'nli^dualityunderalUi.----- 

fna'on fof hewing condition of affair. 
It follows that we must satisfy . them that 
hereafter they ^ shall be treated with justice, 

aSS^eSfroinrAeintoadsofw^S 
The reservation system offers at present 

th- easiest way to this end. Settle tne in 

and to become self-supP°«'ng 
1 The reasoning power of the 
1 his own standpoint is unequalled. 1 he wua 
Indtan iust brought on a reservation must 

but without iins i«. U F i._ n . vs n ow 

if treated with common justice, will be- 
but he cannot ba^ovcrned or protected oy 



fear of them but are 
able under ail "circumstances 10 punish or 
control them. Neither is it possible to pre- 
vent Indians from obtaining arms and am- 
munitions- in th s countrymoney will buy 
aT hing One strong incentive for Indians 
to go upon the war-path, is to obtain muni- 
tions of war. or the means to purchase them , 
As I £ave already stated, this was the main 
reason for Chato's raid into Arizona. There/ 
is another reason ; the Indian knows better 
ihan any on?llse.how necessary arms are 
for his protection. He has discovered hat 
he Government does not prevent the : disre- y 
putable class of white men with which he 
is surrounded from committing depredations 
upon his reservation, or punish them tor 
thei? acts. He concludes that he must pro- 
tect himself.' 
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TTorsforcrTTicicl Phosphate. " 

Very Satisfactory in Prostration. ^/ 
Dr. P. P. GiLMARTiN. Ditroit. Mich.; says- 
■I have fouuditvery satisfactory, n its effects, -.. 
notably in _the prostration attendant upon ^ 
alcoholism." 

b t hnme. »5 00 outflt free. Pay 
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The Children's Church. 

COSTK1 BUTEO; SV 

■TUHunday. Tho Cbnrch bells ars ringing. 

And CftlUnn the children to rorao. 
But throe little : Mm h ur -I oMMreo 

Are left to ltoep .quiet at home 
To be taken to church quite too little. . 

And given to mlsch cf and play, 
Yet they would like their elder*, be pious. 

And hallow the Lord's holy day 
So each ono a bin book has taken ; 

It Is held, to be sure, upside down. 
Yet from It.-the dear little witches! 

The r sing-hut Hoes lustily on. 
They know not what they a-e singing. 

Each sings in a different tone; 
Sing on. Utile ones, for It reaches 

Even thus to the heavenly Throne. 
There stand the pure ones, your angels. 

They sing 'O the Fath-r abovo . 
But praise from the mouth of you children. 

He doth moat especially lore. 
Sing on- out there. In the garden 

There Is music that rlvalloth yours, 
Thedearntll.bird..-how Ihey twiner 

As tbey flit 'mong the bushes and flowers. 
Sing on. for with faith you are singing. 

And that will the Saviour suffice. 
The heart that 1. guileless as 

TO Heaven-how ,,ulckly it Aim. 
Slog on- we sing too. your elders, 
We read, and we understand- — 

Sing on, we sing by note t x> 
80 no discord the hearer annoyS, 

But ah! the strlf- of the brethren. 
The harmony often destroys. 



t is it! The prattle Of 
>rcath In the Eternal's 

-A/lrrlltr 



"Sentiments" for Memorizing and 
Recitations. 

The value of brj<-£ and pithy extracts stored 
up in the memory cannot be estimated. A 
text of Scripture, a simple verse learned .11 
childhood, a proverb, a great utterance of 
some great soul, has often flashed into the 
mind, a light in darkness, a comfort in sor- 
row, a stay in times of bewildering tempta- 
tion. Youth is the time to fill the memory 
with these treasures, the ammunition for 
future need. 

For a year or two we have followed the 
practice at Hampton, of havingourstudents 
learn daily some such " Sentiment." Some 
of these are recitel before the school. Some 
arc learned to be sung as the grace before 
meals, or at the close of the silent prayer in 
the church service. We cannot too strong- 
ly recommend a similar practice to our grad- 
uate teachers or any others. 

The following are some of the ••senti- 
ments," recited this year at Hampton:— 



/ .u„ nt bundle or note to or from the office or to 
The word undoubtedly comes from the , of »""^» r ^ £ ? „ „ n amc. For in- 
Latin gen*, meaning tribe or fanj.lv. Hence . " ^^Xpers of the family (of four per- 
all the one-sided and incomplete noU«W * p £ t in nne c i ose t and were of 

that p gentleman is a man of family. It may «0> 



,e a good thing to be well born ; but birth 
does not make the gentleman. J uhus Hare, 
himself a fine illustration of his definition, 
savs: "A gentleman snould be gentle in eve- 
rvthing ; in carriage, temper, aims, desires. 

ight therefore, to be nrld. calm, quiet, 
temperate : not hasty in jild^ 
bearing, not proud, not rapaci 
sive.' 

Ruskin makes the leadi ng t 
man to be fineness, sensitive 
pathv. Prof. Ueb 
the subject 



sons) were all kept in one closet and were, of 
dillcrent sizes. If the dog was commanded to 
■•go get my slippers", of the four pair he 
would bring those belonging to the person*, 
who sent him on the errand The ordinary 
tricks of jumping though the hands or a hoop, 
sitting up. standing on his head, kneeling 
. . — t — :i.. a„.,«,;~„ s and not 



raits of 



oppres- 
1 gentte- 



manly wav.sav 

rr-ntleman signifies that etw-a, 
distinguished bv strict honor ! 
forbearance, generous as well : 
ings. and polished deportment 
mm is never unduly familiar: 
eriies;is neither art.tinai 



down to 'a chair at family devr 
risingtill the word" Amen"wa: 
one aiter the other and were mr 
,e- ed bv reason of previous practice. ^ s~, ~.. 
,1 "svm- dng'lcarning Something new. I o open or shut 
'ten on the door was ad.led to his accomplishments, 
he word In walking in the street, he was taught to 
,h,ch is walk ahead, to the side, or at the heels of 
■session his master. The hydrants on the street were 
led feel- pointed out to him.and he soon learned their 
. oenile- ' names,and was soon taught to go into the 
no lib- street and get upon them and sit down. The 
affected bc'i" wheelbarrow he soon learned to know by 



ertics ; is neither aniuc,,,. r^A^Zi,'. 1 name. and. if told to go find a wheelbarrow 

, himself tenderly toward the we:.': an- unpro- 
terted : he can be self-deuving without stru 
ui* nuMsf in his nii/lv 



SV'wbordinate his 1 rjw .r to his high - 
He is electric with truth, buoyant wit 
racitv, glowing with honor, mighty in 
iiness." 



THRIFT. 

Spend your money to feed and clothe the , 
mind rather than the body: for culture rather 
than for amusement. The very secret and | 
essenee of thrift consists in getting things: 



Who misses or who win 
Go lose, or conquer if V 
Rut if vou fail or if you 
Re each, pray G >(t a g< 

From On the Threshold. 



1 the prize? 



THE" 



ralue 



Vs the clod turns 
inspires a poet ; \ 
: and vital force j 
aspiration ; so 
egard 



Igriculture. 



What can be done with an Acre. 

and garden 



c would do so. and.if told 
there till his master came, he would 
do it if fi irgotten a whole day. It did not take 
f any longer tp teach Old Sweep all this than 
j it would have occupied in the case of a young 
I child. 

The time finally came when the master s 
life of a village merchant changed to that of 
a farmer. When once settled in th.'ir farm 
home. Mr. B. said to Old Sweep: "A new 
life is before us. Sweep, and you must have 
' your hand in. as well as the rest. So. taking 
- i the cord, he attached it to the dog's collar. 
1 as of old. and placed it through a ring in a 
I post some one hundred feel away The master 
_ 1 then said" Sweep, now goa-ficld! and he 
gently pulled the line till Sweep was some 
distance away. Then followed the commands: 
! ••Whoa'" "Sit down!" "All rightl Next, using 
„, 1 a line through a ring, in another post, fifty 
feet to the right, he would say" Sweep, go to 
,., the right!" motioning with his hand to the 
1 !£■ right "and by a gentle pull the dog was taken 
I make assertion that for intel igence ana lor » thun to th( . lc ( t by the ring' and 

or , susceptibility to being educated with ,a„ ,n- , , ham j-^- ion . When this was thoroughly 
slinct akin to reason in the child, the S. each ,1 occupied only forty minutes 

, ' n" I collie dog stands at the head. l ike children ^ 
"In- °' th? "uman family, the c, ,es become yah 



Ipcahlj ants f)umanitti. 



The Collie Dog, 



into the 

into a flower, and the flow 
as bread becomes vital foi 
feeds moral purpose at 

should all our saving and out-go have regard I h( . ^ . lho . lt t i )e 

to the highc- ranges ™^?%Vto n <M ™" in thcif ' li " n T ""^ 

nature. If you have a dollar or a hundred h „ in(1 „stryo( 

to spend, put it into something above the ™ p u ,><-'■■,, 
average of your nature that you may be at 
traded to it. Beyond what is necessary for 
your bodily wants and well-being, ever 
lar spent for the body is a derogation of 
hood. Get the better thing 



THEO. Mi ni 



One acre of ground in lawn and garden is 1 ^ hr fc is the conserving and protecting 
sufficient to maintain a lamilj cow ™ 1 virlllc [ t mages soil and atmosphere for all 
village or rural locality. One . Rrowths . It favors a full manhood 

how it is done, and has done 11 l..r sclera, , • ^ lhe reason and inspiration .of 
years, describes the method by which it is " , 
accomplishe d "A quarter of an acre is rn generosity, 
garden-strawberries, currants, grapes, rasp- I Threshold 
Berries, blackberriesand gooseberries. 1 Here ,< 

are six apple trees, anil fourteen pear trees. PURPOSE AM) 

All but the garden is in grass.chielly orchard 
rrrass I am already feeding down a small 
piece of orchard grass under some apple trees 
the third time by tethering t ui cows upon it. 
Some ol the grass I have just cut the s 
" time, and some give a third cutting, 
rows of sweet o >rn for table use are no 
ginning toyieVd boiling ears.and thestal 
husks go to the cow. There are pea 
bean vines, beet tops 




>!■> in nrooortion as they are educated while coinplisha 
ferior. Tne night supper, the ball, the drink, a , I I v . m bc ,„',,,. s „ serviceable to le t- all ma 
the billiard table, the minstrels-enough calls > £ m • bc sheph"rd as the collie •» ';•,* 

ol this sort-there are. and in no wise mod- "V , n .„ (l |,e,|.,g.ifthe brain bccultivat- tion, 10 
est in their demands, but they issue from be- fc ., njm , is ntt ed to adapt new less 

low'you. Go buy a book instead, or take a ^ s ' . f to surmun.ling circumstances, and. ,n Anot her 
journey, or bestow a gift. ' ronseouence tnbecom 'valuabletohismaster t.tc lien o 1 

'"•* con * c 'l " "■ '„.,.„, ,,t : . ms ,,[ life. It matters its length, then 
in the varying 01 1 up.n.ons ... T , [er command I 

very little what you teach your dog to do. The " 
fact that vou keep Iris brain ,11 active emp oy- gesture Bin. 
ment s,,me part of each day soon makes him 
ynur c ompanion. Vou appreciate him more 
and he becomes more attached to you. and. as 
1 attempt herewith to relate the circumsran- 
rcs of the education and life of "Old bweer, 
\ o'-h.: w a good word for ail tn 

,s the faculties co,li ,« anC ! , ; a C rnl V 

, intelligent farme. — 
hastodoini^an^t-class collie dog 



that Sweep had thi: 

)ing a field." to right or 
:o him. His village edu- 
n a keen sense of precep- 
degrec lha-. he understood his 



by the use of the line, at- 
.r Sweep -.vis sent "a- field" 
'o around." this lat- 
complished by the 

arm in a sweeping 

...otion. holding the line taut; and. as the dog 
traveled, he h id to make a circle. In all thj|. 
the dog was praised for doing his duty, arid 
thus in two lessons the prime elements of 
field training for cattle and sheep fjlr "' 



ofiou 



oean viu^.3. "^w- — r - , . . ■ 

toes, and other wastes to help feed the 
luxuriously, and in this way the family ..... 
may be kept in abundance throughout the 
year upon one acre, while her manure will 
keep the whole acre growing richer every 
year, and will provide a liberal quantity lor 
flower beds and the shrubs, and dwarf pears 
on the lawn. A very large quantity of the 
best manure is made by throwing tne. weed: 



A purpose, steadily he! 
„ito streng.h and aptne: 
cond ! The first main thing 
Fifty this world is to turn his/te.t/rV/;// 
v- be- ers or to get the mvof himself. M:-. 
sand ed full of faculties, physical, mental, moral, 
/mcs social;, a veritable box of tools, ready foi use. 
DOta- How to use these tools.how to get the faculties 
■ * _|. :.. neiiii (inestion The answei is. 



colli 



: dog. named 
ray sketch. At 



at work is the main question. The ; 
steady use under a main purpose. 



The call to-dav is not only for educated 
but for trained men. The next mightiest 
event that happens in this world of ours, af- 
ter the sunrise.— that "daily miracle" as lid- 
win \.n>ld calls it.— is the publication of 
such a newspaper as the "S» York Herald" 
or "London Times." If it were possible to 
best manure is maoe oy iurow... K n.v send to Mars or Jupiter a single illustration 

with all the soil attached to them.lhe leaves sy it, , la. J^. xv: . MtMA ^ should be a 
that are raked up. and the wood asl.es fro 1. " " . ^ [)M , lhmk „ ol bing great- 
ffl Tnfo * ^-^tback. But w-hat produc. 



thus 



«»,..eii hred marv knowledge) was taught. No/ W' its 
lloralltnewell-hred . Sweep was taken to tj^.rfsture 

..o^lhefarmofeyery J lh ^ cow J^ d ,Xe he 

lU «t in the form ^ ( . ^ mM ^ tQ th( , hca(| & the c3itk > or , 
r »„, 1 ic cattle would turn their heads to 
h,m The q >t : worrl of command^tt hoa! 
brought him to a halt at >icc and. standing 
facing the cattle, holding his ground the 
do<. was told to "Speak to them! When 
after a little, the cattle would turn to go away, 
then the words "Go on and drive them! . soon 
initiated him inlothe method of going around 
He had then only to be sent to 
the licl 1 on the right of the cattle, and then 
IV word or gesture, told "Go on around! till 
Tpposite the cattle, then commanded to 
brivc this way! " and in a week's time Old 
iwecp became as nice a cattle dog as he had 
,ccn clerk and errand-boy for the merchant 



r» .somewhat fa.--. 
"Old Sweep." is thesubj 
[our months old he became a niemocr m .1 
village household whose master loved a 1105: 
and whose pets were treated nine .si as mem- 
bers of the family. Obedience, however wa- 
•1 law not to be broken., demanded of all. ac 
cordin" to aw. intelligence, and account- 
abilitv>uppv Sweep was first taught to come - he 
Promptly, when ca'led. by the use of a mack- 
erel line attached to his collar. The master 
r-illcd ""t "Sweep, come to me ! ' and at the 
same time pulled the dog gently to him. 
When at his feet, the dog was told to "whoa 
. stop or stand still "* 



vhc 



The 



rd of 



ht by placing one han 
his loin and one under 'his^thnrat. ohei: 

his superb and gigantic achievement ? Not CJJ'S'L Sating him d. .wn. using the al 

and leading the drainage rom the manure h r , n „„ey. but tram- lrm f lt ,,,,s ,;, , .rent that Si 

gutter into ,t. .If a farm u ± t ing. The work throughout is done bv men h they meant. The next step 

as one manages he g. . . . ^ > are im trained to tneir specific tasks by steady and a „ donc quickly.. / 

easily pay a .lundred f ' Ur '.-/ ^.^d, can- sympathetic habit. . | when called to c .me in. if Sweep did 

,s not to be had. and > c ' ' ■ ' . .'' S ut , Every man's work should be both an in- instant lv. he was drawn 

not do ,t for more 1 ta ni, r J ^ ^' 1 u spi ration and a trade It ,s said that Nam- f / oncc in a forcible m, 

the time will come when »"« «;,, Icon could go through the manual of the Wom had to bc done twice 

when the land becomes fully occ upuxl ... ,1 ^ mmon ^ than any ma „ in his f'^^atoriness. Next Swee, 

this great country has , is . ?™^;~°. ^, tn ar „, y . He could not have been the greatest C J„ tt ,ings, and his playful ..»v...^ 

habitants, a number which it c.i . 1, sustain 1 .1 ^ ^ n , )t bcen the be<t so ld,er: So ,,j vated at the commencement by the 

, the greatest case, with a thorou^n system {, ralln) a,ii n g, now one of the great call. "<~ 
of cultivation. —Ihe Dairy. 
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Skimmed Milk for feeding Stock; 

How much is skimmed milk worth for 
feeding purposes? This is an important ques- 
tion in butter-making districts, and . quite 
often the possible use of skimmed milk de- 
termines the profit or loss of the dairy. 
With young, growing pigs, an addition of 
the skimmed milk from a cow in full flow of 



sthe 

and from the pasture, a half mile away, every 
day without help: and. to enable the dog to 
' - ' his master had taken the pains to 
■ate-latches at the farmyard anil the 
' that Sweep could open and shut. The 
gate Vs'four feet in width. The latch and 
catch were arranged with a half-ring attach- 
ment very sim ile in its construction, so the 
;< do- could hoist it up. When the gate is swung 
„ to and the dog places his paws against it. 
e with the i.ir'ined-plane guard, the gale closes 
self Sweep onlv needed to be laugh/how 
pen the gate, for, after that had been ac- 
plished. all else was easily done. The 
ter took Sweep with him and spent the 
■ to have him do it properly, and mabkait 

qua .•>>"••> week's nracticc even' morningand evening 

"«3" lwee"p coffi, open anil shut these gates.go 
•en to the house* He. - 1 return with the cows alone. 

H " T P ? S r win The re ■; ' celv a farmer in the land, who 

. .... months old he would _ ' ■ t( ,. 1( . h his dof! ,-but. 

go into the periodical store, get his. paper, wtu » . t m as 0|d Sw „p/ It 

and go to the office of his master with it, ^ jJ.'V ,J „, ltshcll . .. Yo 5 catinot have Wme 

then take it home when rlirectc«i. .. lhin „ f or nothing;" and. again. 

- 1 ^f?rXd n^^f right name .'if a noting biut you may have I you will "pay 

milk for each pig wih keep them growing bear any other imputation. You may accuse ; ^ f »™ fu " ^.f, , mc his mas- the'pli"" 

'--SHSS; ! we^ry oYh^^r'^nd^ 
portion of grain. For the amount tn»iney | wcigns t. „„..„^„ : ,„ hns man v count- to eo straight ho. 



general ll.HI ne not ueeu 11.^ uvs t „.,....... . cultivated at tne i.ommcue... ........ 

in railroading, now one of the great callings. ofa ru bber b ill, which was thrown across the. 

So in all lines of business, the demand is for room , hc d(n , filing the ball and bringing 

lniine,l men. Pick out the successful man it to h i s master, from which exercise hesoon 

oi. n „cr jnu orcnnation. and nearly with- , , tn Kein- rbe newsoaner home from 



... almost any occupation, and nearly with- 
out exception, it will be found he has bcen 
.trained to it. 

Theo. Munger. 

''From On the Threshold. 

\^^J MANNERS. 

Every young man desires, above all else, to 
bc regarded as a gentleman. None of us can 
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:,use it takes a good, intelligent man six 
.... months of his leisure time to educate a co1U£_ 
ic.il-.rlvc."utic.ned to the degree herein described. \Vould not 
f„. ,h- amount that ihcv I wcichs every other good worn ano esumaicr pi.jyc. nj»... ■- — ,,.,1-ei whatever the investment be a good one lor an equiva- 
IZo^lT^Z^ ; So §..e a th,ng necefsarily has many count- 'o go str.^ ,ent in the services of such a dog, for twelve 

",1k as laying hens."- l*W Ufri»l and so we will search it with <^»«- 1 j^^^"^- • 



| tions. 



bery from your premises of valuables U>rth 
twice what six month's service of a man would 
cost in teaching the dog? 

Only a few months since my nftt-door 
neighbor came into my house one morning 
and said "I was nn the point ol coming in 
last night and asking you to take your colli.: 
into the house, because he made such an 
unusual noise." >.y neighbor came back at 
noon. to inform me that seven ol our imme- 
diate neighbors had had their houses 
broken into Ihe night before, with a serious 
loss of monev and other valuables. "Your 
dog" said he'"probablv saved me Sjoo last 
night." If such dogs'arc noisy at night, you 
may be sure there is a cause. One such 
service in the life-time of the dog pa>s his 
bills. Reader of The Cultiv.ilor, in your 
wholesale condemnation of the canine race 
please hold one c irner of your esteem for 
such dogs as Old Sweep. Finally, may his 
good works secure greater esteem from the 
larmcr lor similar animals and induce intel- 
ligent people to spend a little time in educa- 
ting collies in the service of the agricultural 
classes. — I. K. Kklch, in "American Culti- 
vator? 

Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

"*>Asa Refrigerant. Drink in Fever s. ~2 
— Dr C. H. S. Davis. Mcriden. Conn., says: 
•I have used it as a pleasant and cooling 
drink in fevers, and have been very much 
pleased with it." 

WHENEVER YOU WANT ANY 

DRY GOODS, 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO 

Geo. H. C. Neal& Son. 

BALTIMORE Md. 




DENTISTRY. 

' . Hampton, Va.. Oct. rSSj. 
Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton and vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
in Hampton. Office in G. A. Schmelzs 
building on Main St. 

^ for . , I ' lsl Th ( i l* 11 ^ 11 ^ 

^ ^"n,«rpr'''ni«'l<^HitI-"li%U l 'hi. 



SOT.ZT' ?»f™S"'B»"i.^BiiK Cohort, 
l&nd, Uaiuc. V 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 
Wholesale Guocers 

— ANT>— 

Commission Merchants, 

<> & i SQUARE. 



tuated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the CliesapcakeH.iv and Hampton Roads, about iSo miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north ..( Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reach- d by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more. Washington. Richmond and Norlolk. and by rail direct from 
Rlchniondtvia the Chcsapeaki ; and Ohio Kailwav. ^ ^ ^ 

Corfortah^Sfsh'ed ° has", wo Otis' hjdraultc elevalors.^Ks^nd el cc- 

baJ^m^Tm!^\YoT , Vl'A. r 'and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 

CO " n A7a resort (or the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1.00:1 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly arc not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over Si ;o.o-jo have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the ; lace Wllll.n the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. . , 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity antl general heallhfulncss. 
material fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological ( Ibservatorv lor the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74° in semmer; 59° in autumn ; 44° in winter, and J2° for 



THE DEPOT. 

Haviog opened a Store in connection with rrj 
»tvtiaes?, lam on limul at nil times to furuit li y 

PLRE PARTS AMI OIU 

ram, wss. umsks. fit. . . 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY K ALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A6ne assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

nf the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

All nrilerH promptly attended to. 
Thanlelne tho I'uhllc for their Kenemua patronage 
- — noitlon to 



tmosphere and mild temperature being c. 
peciaTlv adapted' to that class who see 1 : the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
tilled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pwre ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 
For further information atldress by mail or telegraph. 

H. PHOEBUS. Pro p. 



n me paat- I .h..ll .till , av„r m .met an-mion to 

iii»lnu»n. arel low p-ice«, to merit a euntinuancu of Uu> 
una Cation 

J. W. BOYBNTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At tho Depot, oppfwite V. A. ^■hmelx* Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Clowe connettions with Old Point Comfort and Newport 




A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER. 

WILL CLEARLY SUBSTANTIATE 511 ESPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE, 

i«_It is the easiest running press made, snd-lt is as strong as any press made. 3rd-I 

fthe most durable nrcss made ath-It will do as good work as any press'made. 5 th-It 

;M^rkMp7t"n^S;ir "han any press made. -6th (Ust but not least) It cost 
lc»s than any first-class press made. 



JUST FROM THE PRESS. 

The New & Revised E Jition 

OF THE 

Underground Railroad, 

by wigluw smt.. 

With a Lite of tlm Author. _/j 

A lanre. Ilamlwmnl" printed, hUhly lllmtratoil. and 
ijautiful v Im, I book -xiiLmv. IWmMrtm 

ofTHE UNOE 10UOU1D R.MI.KO vb.anl preaerv™ 
StoSSy VnnK ma.le at the. time, of til. eacape, of 



,111 I Uieli- 



time of til 

'fuuv'taKen from the lip* of 
nut preaerv ilt"n woulit liave 
- l iletecto I Tliey 



??w»ViT.'. li(..T!f -he ail ■ 

Slh^refm bbtor »..icll antil.l have l»-en l"«t but 

foTi leit'k I "took M,d what «o. rfnl «tir.io K . 

ttVril niriii-torv. ..«.: flow ilr..u. 1 .h.«ll anil eorapK't J« 
lh" lalory ot o ir country ! How momento.i* ll la to 
«h- "..lore'l race ' <' I- their ''"<" , K "'> t \ 

Eail.l m.ireli tlir.nuli Hie wil.leroea. ihHr entrance. 
MO initio Ml would know it All will know It 
Tills ne* Elilio,, m 'a'"," '""ell m.lter not In J 
.1,1 ammo; w|,,..|, i« l ear. ■fully imfansl 
Author written au.l i.ul.llshe.l at Hie reqiie»I of many 

(1 . , . Im.Ti | in in . i. .ik wil'i ino linn- tliit 

it may encourage 111. brethren •« r ^°^'°^'° l ^|; n t 



i. it, t.r hi 



A'UbeVl' 



> -ll... 



>rove & ttl-tory at 

A C.ltlllll ill 11"!^ viiiumr » «« ■ f-n^-> 

■r.iun \ a-IucH st-lU readily 

Asrunuwa a«-l witli win) h luk'.v tl t«rm» will ho 
m til.-, liieiv muiiey lo it for eu-rKetit; ciiivanaci-t., 

D1 h!>U nuly '"v Miii-ci'lp' Ion. Price S* 5). 
For circular lUUl teriuS, aiidreaa 

WILLIAM STILL, 

Author and Publisher. 

214 SOUTH TWELrTH ST., 




•n.l fix ce»t« fW |>Q*t*Ki'. nnd 
riw fivH » ftisih- t>i>\ ..r u««nia 
• li 111 help vnutr. in.-rn niom-y 
fiwitv ll'iin vili. u^r hi 
, ii nrl.l nf t-lttier wx, w.c- 

.1 frn-n fltNt Jmur Th.- hmud 
, iieloie tin- nt.rtiT-t. iih-.lui.-ly 
M, Tare ft Go,; AuffUlU, Maine 



01TLY$20. 
SINGER 

Is the BEST BUILT, 
FINEST FINISHED, 
EASIEST RUNNING 
SINGER MACHINE ever offered the publ 



s mm, 

22 Light Street, 




ALL SIZE PItKSSES,TYPE AS OlPltl M EKS' SUPPLIES. 

J. F.W UORMAN, 2i GERMAN ST., Baltimore, Md. 
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OB WUKK, 01 every nesKripuuui 
Printing or Binding neatly and cheaply «e- j jjsjg pft?£R ^SSS^S^ « 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office. , ' ;:pTOC0 „. iA-imo M 4?jt iQ9 ■ 
Estimates made. Samples sent to any address. | Sa2SS as STasu -c. B m IEH IW. 



DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM. WATER and GA8. 
UUM AND LEATHER BELT1NCK 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of 

SAW MILLS. 
BySKND for Prick List. 

REUTER & MALLORT, 
.22 LIGHT ST., / 

BALTIMORE, Md 

"iVYIHOME/ 7 " 

HAMPTON, VA. 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
To friends of the Hampton Normal School 
or others wishing to find a quiet, home-lllte 
place to stay while visiting the School; 
wishing to escape the cold weather of th< 
northern winters, we ofler inducements not , 
found at any other place in the vicinity. 
For terms &c. Address : 

Daniel F. Cock, 

Hampton, Va 

CutThis Out f^i^r ^ 
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White and Colored People In Vir- 
& * j gin la. 

BY ORRA LANGHORI^F. 

There was so much excitement and vitu- 
peration in the papers for some weeks fol- 
lowing the election, that one was tempted 
to wish that elections would only come once 
in a life-time. It has been especially sad to 
me tc read the expression of bitter feeling in 
the colored papers. Perhaps it was natural 
for the Negroes, as they "are intensely hu- 
man," that they should wish to retaliate up- 
on the white people, and counsel a resort to 
violent measures as remedy for their griev- 
ances. I think, however, that as the colored 
people have borne two centuries cf slavery, 
and the white people have somehow strug- 
gled through two decades of reconstruction, 
and in spite of some friction both races have 
managed to live together so far. it is more' 
than probable that we shall be able to jog a- 
long peaceably for the rest of the time. 

"The school master is abroad in the land." 
and with the belter influences of education 
we may reasonably hope for the gradual im- 
provement of our beautiful South land. 

Although politics are very exciting, and 
elections as yet rather too muchfor our equi- 
librium, the relations of the two races are in 
general very kindly, and the history of the 
colored people shows a steady advance since 
freedom came to them. s 

In regarding the South, it must always be 
remembered that (or many generations the 
white race had been governed by a single ab- 
sorbing idea. It had been taught by pulpit, 
press knd public speakers, in hall and cot, 
everywhere and at all times, that whenever 
the two races come into contact, the white 
man must rule, and the the black man must 
serve. Having fully adopted this idea, a the- 
ory in conflict with the p|ogress of the age, 
it has cost countless treasure in blood and 
gold to prove that the lesson must be unlearn- 
ed. 

In what Southern white people deem the 
"natural relations" of the two races, and for 
his material interests, the Negro has here a 
great advantage, as nine times out of ten the 
white man of the South prefers employing 
colored laborers. 

The Northern philanthropist who will risk 
his life and give his money freely to aid the 
black man to rise in the social scale, very of- 
ten shrinks from coming into contact with 
him. The Southern white man, under the 
influence of the old ideas, demands that the 
Negro must "keep his place,"(a place he has 
selected for him.) but feels that he cannot 
live without the dark, forms that have sur- 
rounded him from his birth. 

"I must have niggers to work for me," 
said a Virgina planter, hot-headed and igno- 
rant after his kind, "I can't do nothin' on my 
place without 'em. If they send all the nig- 
gers to Africa, I'll have to go thar, too." 

Thus in many lines of industry in the South 
the Negro has a monopoly, which insures him 
a living, and is bitterly resented by his poor 
white compatriot and competitor. In domes- 
tic service, the white people want Negroes, 
"first, last and all the time." It is com- 
mon to hear ladies declare they would not 
trust their babies to white nurses. We all 
have kindly memories of the dusky faces that 
looked tendeily upon us in our cradles, and 
naturally want our children to have the same 
loving care that nurtured us. I have had a 
poor white woman rail fiercely at me, for 
"hiring a nigger," when people of my own 
race were starving for lack of em- 
ployment, and though I felt very- sorry for 
a white woman in such circumstances, I 
could but realize that it would be impossible 
for me to employ a white woman, when a 
black one could be had. 

In Lynchburg and other "Tobacco towns," 
the colored people do all the factory- work, 
and it is?common to see one white man act- 
ing as "boss," with a hundred colored labor- 



with^the white dealers in those lines. The 
barbers of the town, with one exception, are 
colored, and as their best customers are white 
men, nowhere is the color-line drawn more 
severely than by the colored barbers. 

In the trades requiring skilled workers, the 
colored people have some dfficulties to 
contend with, as the white master-mechanics 
refuse to take them for apprentices. When 
they manage to pick up some mechanical 
skill, they have the advantage over white 
laborers, as they usually underbid them, and 
a white contractor will somi-times work all 
colored hands because as one of them told 
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white and colored hands togethe 
though at first the white men wi 
to make trouble by refusing to work with 
Negroes. 

Sometimes the old relations of the races 
seem strangely changed by "the whirligig of 
time," as when a well-to-do colored man will 
employ poor whites to do his work. 

In one case which came to my knowledge, 
a Negro carpenter, who had learned his trade 
as a slave and become independent as a 
frcedman, hired a white man who had once 
been a rich Negro-trader to work for him. 
It gave me a curious sensation to see the 
thrifty African come into our little store, 
and bid the clerk give provisions "on his ac- 
count" to the dejected looking white man 
following him. who must have had bitter re- 
flections in regard to "the .Institution" once 
the idol of the South, which had resulted in 
the chattels becoming a power in the land, 
whilst they who had put their faith in it, had 
found but dust and ashes for their fortune. 

There arc now two or three colored build- 
ers in the city, who, by improving scant op- 
portunities, have found abundant employ- 
ment and gained a gpod reputation in the 
community. One of these is now putting up 
a handsome two story frame Jiouse on a -lot 

The owner of the property, a white gen- 
tleman, says the house will cost him $1600.00. 
and the contractor has promised him a "turn- 
key job." He added that the carpenter was a 
reliable man, and he had left all the details 
to him. 

The avocations of which I have spoken, 
as filled by colored people, who conduct such 
lines of business among us, with general 
kindly relations for both races, are such as 
can usually be performed by an illiterate peo- 
ple trained to labor. Many of them, indeed, 
were filled in antebellum days by slaves, 
whose masters found such occupations for 
their chattels profitable to themselves. 

As the colored people advance in proper- 
ty and educatipn, which they are doing very 
rapidly, it is natural but essential that they 
should seek avocations bettersuited to a class 
possessing those advantages. 

In my next article I will try to tell some- 
thing of the condition of the colored people, 
growing up under the new regime and the 
investments they are making of their newly 
acquired wealth. 



The thrifty ones among the factory hands 
have fine chances to make money, and the 
"filthy weed" in the hands of a sensible and 
industrious man, not seldom expands in- 
to the sheltering roof-tree. There are vari- 
ous other trades among us almost exclusive- 1 . du fine the admit 
ly filled by Negroes. The wagon and hiick oJjL E i V es the foil 
nd porters in stores are nearly al1 I tion^of it which 
. At the funeral furnished by the We ekly to which 



A Naval Review in Hampton Roads. 

The outlook from Old Point Comfort or 
Fort Monroe, has a charm beyond that of 
most sea coast watering places in the ex- 
treme variety and animation of the scene. 
It is not a lonely stretch of water broken 
only by screaming sea gulls, and occasional 
passing of some distant sail or steamer. 
Ships from all parts of the world, merchant 
vessels and sloops of war flying the colorfc of 
every nation, gather in this magnificent har- 
bor of the Roads, coming and going, while 
flocks of smaller craft seek its shelter from 
outside storms ; at night their lights look 
like a vision of Venice; next morning the 
white sails are spread to the favoring breeze, 
and they are off and away like the white 
clouds scattered by the returning sun. 

One of the most brilliant occasional at- 
tractions of the place is a grand Naval Re- 
view ,of the North Atlantic Squadron or the 
school ships on which boys are educated 
and trained for the service. 

ful specta- 
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colored men. At the funeral furnished by the VVL . ckl tw which we are also indebte 
city for the five hremen killed in the great j the spiri**rl UJustration of the scene, 
fire which occurred here last spring, an im- : .. ^ <me , anci;S n!on lhc flecl of an 



; feature of the immense procession 
which included all the civic and military or- 
ganizations of the town, was the mounted 
array of colored porters, all stalwart men, 
who had been employed in the burned ware- 
houses and stores. 

In a place where the snack-seller is seen 
at every turn and is freely patronized by cit- 
izens and strangers of all classes, that func- 
tionary is usually a colored man or woman, 
more often the latter. 

As small grocers, hucksters and saloon- 
keepers, the colored people are found every- 
where and begin to compete successfully 



■glances along the fleet of anchor- 
hips, extending from the Rip Raps 
in the roadstead on the left to the thirteen 
ships on the far right, memory naturally re- 
verted to that bright morning not quite 
twenty years ago when the gallant Cumber- 
land and Congress went down in flame and 
smoke beneath the green waters off there to 
the right. 

The gallant duel of the Monitor with the 
Virginia occured but a lttle beyond where 
the 'Minnesota now lies at anchor, and that 
fine old ship which so narrowly escaped de- 
struction then is here **gain on the same 
historic ground. 



A salute of guns from the water battery 
anounccd the arrival of President Haves 
and cabinet; and amid the thunder of sa- 
lutes, manning of yards, and explosion of 
submarine torpedoes, they made theirround 
of visits to the different ships. 

On the flag ship Tennessee, the crew man 
yards, clear ship for action, and load and fire 
the great guns. Mrs. Hayes touchesa button, 
and the hundred pound torpedo explodes 
alongside , shooting a column of water as 
high as the mast, to fall in showers of spray 
on deck. A steam-launch hurries by with a 
long spar torpedo extended in front; she 
makes a rush for a floating mark, and it is 
blown to atoms by another torpedo. Twenty- 
one torpedoes of smaller size are explodod 
along the shore. The repeating cannon, 
throwing fifty balls a minute, strikes up its 
terrible music, while the bullets strike 
whiffs of spray from the water's surface a 
half-m.ile seaward. 

The signal flags run u-p and down, the 
band plays, marines salute, and the President 
and party pass to the Minnesota, where more 
guns salute, and the sword practice by the 
crew entertains them ; and so they pass from 
ship to ship of the fleet. 

At a signal, all the ships" boats loaded with 
sailors put for the shore, towed by launches, 
which cast off their lines when near shore, 
and the men dash through the surf, forming 
aline 2000 strong on the~ beach. They then 
form "column of fours," and. with bands 
playing and colors flying, march into the Fort. 

'"tary, they pass in review 
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The beautv of Washington and Baltimore, 
the fleet officers in uniform, and the Marine 
Band render the ball at the Hygeia a scene of 
light and life long to be remembered. 

Next morning the naval apprentices from 
the school-ships Minnesota, Constitution, 
ol- 



outh. 



nd . 



ster 



id bodv "n the star-board side of the T, 
see's deck. President Hayes makes a brief 
address. Captain Harmony calls their 
names, and while a thousand heads "uncover," 
Mrs. HAYES pins the medal to their white 
jackets, speaks a few pleasant words, and 
shakes the hand of each blushing graduate. 

On signal, the Constitution and Saratoga 
make and take in sail. A parade of boats 
passes in review, and forming in line, a 
grand race of seventy bo its against tide and 
wind takes place through the fleet, which is 
won by the Tennessee's boat. 

At 9 P. M„ the President's ship leaves her 
anchorage, homeward bound. Two rockets 
leave the flag-ship, and ere they break in 
stars, all the ships are ablaze with a splendor 
of red, blue, and gold fires, rockets course 
hither and thither through the heavens, the 
bands strike up, a grand salute of cannon 
flashes from the fort, and a pyrotechnic dis- 
play from the beach strews the moonlit hea- 
vens with a glory of dropping fire. As the 
last gun booms over the bay, the Dispatch 
turns the "Point, "and the review is over. 

As a display the review was, a success, and 
if manly bearing, clean faces, neat dress, and 
general appearance of proficiency of the ap- 
prentices (who were drafted to various ships 
the next day) be any guarantee of the good 
of the school-ship system, that certainly is a 
success also." 



Speech by Hon. Frederick Doug- 
las at Hampton Institute. 

As our last number was going to 
press, we could make only brief men- 
tion of the visit the school \yas then 
receiving from this distinguished rep- 
resentative of the colored race, and 
promise some future report of his el- 
oquent address to the students; which 
promise we are happy now to fulfil. 

"My friends: it has been my good, or ill, 
fortune to be called upon almost every day 
to undertake some duty for which I have 

and Fan/ before you to day in just such a 
position. I am speaking to a body of col- 
lege students, and have myself never had a 
day's schooling in my life." I neverattended 
school; I never was in a college, except to 
look at it. or to sweep it out; and I find my- 
self called upon— with some laudatory re- 
marks in my introduction— to speak to you, 
students of Hampton Institute. I hardly 
know what to say to you. I ought to have 
months to prepare a proper speech to you. 

This school is too vast, too multiform, too 
cosmian. to be grasped in a single hour. I 
have seen London. I have seen Edinburgh. 
I have seen Venice, I have seen the Coliseum. 

I I have seen the British Museum,— but I 
should not have seen the world if I had not 
seen Hampton Institute. I have seen 
more to day of what touches my feelings, 
more of propheq^of what is to be, more of 

I contrast with what has oecn, than I have 
ever seen before. 



The difference between the Now and 
Then, the contrast between my childhood, 
my youthful days, and the - youthful days 
through which you are passing— is so vast — 
so amazing, 'hat I have no words to express 
it. I sometimes say to the American people: 
You are not to measure these freed people 
by the heights to which we are yet to attain, - 
but by the depths — the depths —THE DEPTHS 
— from which we have come. And when I 
see the heights to which we have already 
attained through the efforts of this Institu- 
tion, through this and other efforts of the 
Teutonic race— my heart is melted, and fired 
with hopes of what is yet to come. 

Only fifty years ago. I was living down 
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For before I made part of this breathing 
world, the chains were-forged for my limbs, 
the whip braided— the cowskin twisted — for 
my back. And this name, which, through 
the mercy of God our Father, may yet be 
found inscribed in the Lamb's book of life, 
made part of my master s register with his 
cattle and his swine. 

When slavery yet existed, with its rack 
and thumb screws and scourge, I could 
speak. I could denounce, I could appeal; but 
now that freedom has come to our people, 
and our country is delivered from that 
damnable curse, I cannot speak— I don't feel 
like talking; I feel like feeling — thinking. 

I feci profound pleasure, my young friends, 
in looking out upon this glorious view, look- 
ing up to this beaming sky, and thinking of 
the benevolent kindness, the disinterested, 
lofty, rcligWis sentiment out of which these 
buildings havesjprung ; out of which Hunt- 
Hall haslsprung, and all these work 
shops for you ivt mining in. useful arts — the 
shoj), Aetshops fcr the workers of 
)fkprs 01 leather, the printing 
—I can only say : I am 
deep down in my heart, 
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uch more glad to see 
* know of no 
I am to see my 
brethren from the West, my Indian breth- 
ren, here to day. 

It has been my belief all along that thei 
must be something wrong in American civ- 
ilization, to account for the condition of 
Western tribes. I see on the north of 
British civilization meeting Indian nati 
and no war; on the south of us, Latin ' 
zation meeting Indian nations, and 
Why is it not so with us ? / 

1 believe that Hampton will do mucha-td 1 
bring the time when all shall say, To'live un- 
der the wings of the American eagle is to 
live in peace, 

1 don't say what I say of slaver)' in a cen- \ 
sorious spirit against our white friends. I ^ 
have always seen slavery as a great organic 
evil, and I saw the difficulty of removing it. 
I think the masters were almost as great 
sufferers as the slaves. In Virginia, thestate 
suffered as much from the evils of slavery as 
the slaves did. And I agree with Cowper 
that I had i 

'Rather be the slave than him . * 
who chained him.' 
I am glad for the blacks that they are out i 
of slavery; for the whites, that they are no . ■ 
longer slave holders. I believe the time 
will come that every descendant of slave- 
holders will be glad that slavery is no more. 

If the white people want to know what is 
best for them to do in the Dresent condition 
of things. I can tell them. Find out just what 
was necessary for safety in slavery times, and 
do just the reverse. Jnslavery times, it would 
not have done for slaves to know much a- ; 
bout reading and writing, or arithmetic, a- 
bout geography and the north star, — even 
about the Golden Rule— It would have cre- 
ated confusion and loss of property. Its 
wouldn't have done to have freedom oY 
speech — to have old Fred. Douglas come 
down into old Virginia and denounce the 
curse of slavery — to have school mistresses 
from New England come down here with ^ 
the light of civilization and refinement. All 
that would have been ruin to society, when 
slavery was the base line of society. It would 
have disturbed things. ■ 

But now, the very things Out would have ' . , 
most endangered society here, you need for / 
the security of society.' You need freedom^ — 
of speech. Let us all speak out. No secrets. \t/ 
no dynamite, no revolutions, but aquiet per- ^ 
vadlng of society with the sentiments of in- < < 
telflgence" and civilization. Let these go 
forth, and they will be the safety of society. 

I am not here to make a long speech. I 
told General Marshall I could rise and make 
my bow but had no speech to make. But 
I have been tempted to say these few words. 
Perhaps you will remember, when > you hear 
that I no longer live, that FredericR^ouglp 
once appeared before you to make his bow, 
and wish you peace, happiness, prosperity, 
success, and a glorious career of usefulness 
to you one and all." 
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We can point to the five hundred 
raduates, both young men and young 
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n spite of imperfections of partial edu- 
tion and development, an honor to it 
d to their race ; working faithfully 
and with true missionary spirit, often 
on meagre or ill paid salaries, in iso- 
lated stations and under every disad- 
vantage ; centres of light and civiliza- 
tion to their people, fitting scores of 
thejr-'pupils for Hampton, commanding 
the respect of their white neighbors, 
and a good report from the county sup- 
erintendents, often ex-confederate of- 
ficers, who employ them. Their race 
has a right to their record, and to that of 
the thousands sent out by other edu- 
cational institutions ; notably, Fisk and 
Atlanta and Lincoln Universities, and 
Berea College ; and to that of al! 
other evidences of improvement which 
are conspicuous in its history since 
emancipation. The Black Belt of 
Louisiana and Mississippi does not 
spread over all the states. Sixteen 
years' work in Virginia, gives us good 
cause for hopefulness. At the same 
time, we by no means ignore the 
fact of the vast amount of work to be 
done and the imperative necessity for 
it, especially in those sections where 
the blacks have always far outnumber- 
ed the whites ; where slavery struck its 
fangs deepest, and the environment of 
climatic conditions and general state 
of civilization are least favorable. This 
is no time for suppressing the facts. 
Every one who tells t>hem boldly de- 
serves the thanks of every intelligent 
thinker. But tell both sides. The 
near and small is likely to obscure 
the large but distant; an illusion which 
must be constantly corrected if we are 
to sec things in their true proportion. 



An English friend writes to inquire 
it a good colored teacher can be secur- 
ed to take charge of a school on one of 
the West India islands. He would pre- 
fer an American colored man, for the 
sake of his greater "push," but has 
some anxiety as to his possible charac- 
ter, and enclosesta slip from Dr. Tucker's 
pamphlet, and Also a letter he has re- 
ceived from Jfiis partner at the Is- 
lands, who remonstrates against the 
employment of an American, thinking 
that while the condition of morals is 
"bad enough" at the Islands, it is"much 
worse in the States," where "every de- 
cently educated colored man who goes 
from the Islands easily gets a good 
school," though he may have left home 
in disgrace, as happened in three aggra- 
vated cases which have come under his 
own observation. 

The English gentleman, a man of 
active philanthropy in the cause of the 
colored race, inquires with concern 
whether this and Dr. Tucker's state- 
ments give a true picture of the Amer- 
ican Negro. 

Noone-sided picture isa.trueone.how- 
ever correct its details, and this is no 
truer than the rose colored visions of an 
- enthusiast on the opposite side. Three 
or four cases are rather few to found 
such broad generalization on. All 
they suggest to our piind ;s that there 
is, as we all know, a great demand for 
teachers among our colored people, 
and, it would seem, a disposition here 
to accept a decently appearing English 
stranger on his appearance till he has 
belied it. We do not question the 
veracity of Dr. Tucker's statements in 
regard to the condition of things around 
him, which, we believe, he is faithfully 
laboring to improve. What we do deny, 
as we have heretofore said in reviewing 
his pamphlet, is the justice and accu- 
racy of making sweeping denunciation 
of a whole race, because of a personal 
experience of its worst portions, utterly 
ignoring as well established facts on the 
other side. Experience for experience. 



THE following from the Commercial 
Bulletin of New York is food for 
thought. The drift of it seems to be 
that white labor must ultimately dis- 
place the alleged unsatisfactory Negro 
workman of our Southern States. 

The Bulletin reports, however, the 
dark side of the picture. Negro home- 
steads and small farms are multiplying 
in many localities : the movement is in 
two directions: one forward and the oth- 
er backward; the latter is chiefly among 
the blacks of the gulf States where 
they far outnumber the whites, the 
former among those in the northern 
belt of States, including Georgia, where 
there are far better conditions of pro- 
gress by way of a better climate, com- 
pelling activity to supply physical 
needs ; more business enterprise, more 
educational advantages, and stronger 
civilization from the predominance of 
whites. These make a majority of the 
race, and have a somewhat hopeful fu- 
ture. 

We doubt the success of white labor 
generally in the Gulf States, and be- 
lieve that the Chinese only could sup 



steeped in ignorance and i 

" A great deal has been said and written 
the past ten years about the. improved 
dition of labor in the South since slavery has 
been abolished. It was certainly natural to 
expect that the Negro would be more indus- 
trious and be a better citizen under the sys- 
tem of getting the wages he earned, with the 
privilege of spending it as he pleased, than 
under the compulsory labor of former years, 
and it is natural also to refer the acknowl- 
edged prosperity of the South since that 
change in no small degree to this cause. But 
e are abundant reasons for believing 
, in some of the Gulf States at least. Ne- 
gro labor is not any more reliable or better 
than it was formerly. In point of fact, as re- 
gards Louisiana, recent investigations -show 
this labor has deteriorated, and is be- 
come so irregular and unreliable that it is a 
question whether, unless white immigration 
can he tempted thither, the plantations will 
not sink into absolute decay. 

It used to be thought, and especially by 
the Southerners, that the white man could 
not maintain continuous labor under the hot 
suns of that climate; but necessity has 
driven the whites into the field, and it has 
been proven that the supposition was a fal- 
lacy. The prosperity of the South in the 
last decade has been due to the fact that the 
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plished. At the same time, they 
their eyes to the fact that the colored peo- 
ple, as a class, are not turning their privi- 
leges to the best advantage. All through 
M ississippi, A labama and Louisiana the com- 
plaint is that they are shrinking more and 
more from engagements by the year or by 
the month, or by the week even, and are be- 
coming largely day laborers and job work- 



Planters find themselves more and more at 
the mercy of capricious colored laborers. 
They can rarely engage any of them for a 
definite period.' They like to move about in 
gangs, working by the day, and rarely more 
than four days in the week, taking Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday for a season of frolic, in 
which they spend all their earnings. This 
would not, perhaps, make so much differ- 
ence to the planter if labor was more abund- 
ant than it is. Because labor is really scarce 
everywhere in the South, these gangs are 
very independent and will altogether leave 
a plantation suddenly for slight causes. This 
is the situation as it exists tb-day along the 
once flourishing Tcche and throughout the 
Red River country, which in former years 
were known as the Arcadia of the Gulf 

What the South really needs and earnestly 
desires now is a large importation of reliable 
white labor. Any number of such, with or 
without families, would meet with a favora- 
ble reception in any part of that section. 
Good farmers can have cottages furnished 
them, and teams, and work the crops on lib- 
eral shares, or receive wages. If they have 
teams themselves, they can secure a much 
better share of crops or belter wages. One 
dollar a day is now paid to the colored la- 
borer in many localities, and much of this 
coulJ be saved in that climate, where it costs 
very little to live. 

Among the su^-r plantations of Louisiana 
the condition of colored labor, we are told, 
is very bad. The dollar a day does not give 
the Negro any new interest in his industry, 
he works more reluctantly than he did 
at Si 5 a month and rations. An old resident 
of that State writes to the New 
Picayune that " higher wages give tl 
ed man more money for dissipation, gam- 
ueve iu.t ^'»«» -»-J '*~Zr\. "& bling and other vices, which keep h' 
plant the Negro; but that would hard- thc | dd for tw0 ortnrC e days*- ~~ 



also in the principal seaports in Europe ; and 
the work has not been altogether in vain. 
Within the past season or two there^ has 
been a considerable addition to the agricul- 
tural population from this source. Colonel 
Butler, to whom the management of the 
Bureau is entrusted, says, thus far the Bo- 
hemians have been more successful and 
given better satisfaction than any other for* 
eigners brought into the State. As' com- 
pared with Negro labor, white laborers re- 
quire better wages and better rations, but he 
thinks they will do more work ; not more 
than the Negro might, but more than he is 
willing to do. The policy of selling large 
tracts of land to speculating companies is 
discouraged. It is deemed better for the 
State to encourage an immigration which 
will ultimately occupy small farms earned 
by the labor of the owners. No doubt that ' 
is the sounder policy; albeit it restarts the 
vexed and still unsolved, if not insoluble 
question, what is to become of the Negro 
whom the white immigrant must ultimately 
displace?" 

Southern Women in the War. 

The Charleston News and Courier re- 
quests us to help make known its pur- 
pose to publish a series of sketches by 
Southern women of their experiences 
during the civil war. It strikes us as 
i excellent idea, and we hope it may 
: well carried out. The record of the 
ar would not be complete without it, 
the Courier justly remarks. There 
as doubtless "some comedy," and 
uch of pathos and." tragedy " in their 
,'es, whose story, simply told, will not 
fail to excite the interest and sympathy 
always felt in all sections of 
try for those who bore the sad- 
dest burdens of the war born of slavery. 
We hope that our own regular contri- 
butor, MJs.\ Orra Langhorne, may be 
represe'irRryin the sketches. A South- 
woman who passed through the 
ordeal with the rest, her broad views 
would give special interest to her nar- 
rations. T^he conditions of the Courier's 
plan are asr 41 " 

"The sketches in question will be pub- 
lished in The Weekly News, Charleston, S. 
C, under the general title of " Our Women 
in the War." The conditions are as follows: 

1 . The sketches must be written by 5 
ern women who were in the South | 
the war. and shall be confined to 
tion of events and circumstances , 
the writers have personal knowleds 
with which they or their families we 

ketch shall fill not less^an fif- 
.:e than thirty pages of foolscap, 
written on one side. 

2. The sketches shall be sent, with the real 
name of the writer, to The News and Cour- 
ier, S. C. not later than March 1st. 1884. 

4. Every sketch that is accepted will be 
promptly paid for, and any Southern woman 
who desires to do so can send in two or 
more sketches." 



ly be attempted 

There is no doubt danger that many 
plantations" in and around Louisiana 
will, as things are going, sink into de- 
cay, and result in a barbarism dis- 
graceful to the country — not alone from 
the condition of the blacks. 

A moral to be drawn from these facts 
is the importance of labor training and 
moral instruction for the colored race 
in schools and institutions devoted to 
them. 

\ The nation has, in the Negro prob- 
lem of the South, a work bafore it, the 
magnitude and importance of which it 
littte realizes. In comparative im- 
portance, the Indianq uestion is" insig- 
nificent. We do not stand or fall on 
the tariff or civil service questions; 
they are interwoven with our life, and 
will not fail of attention. But compar- 
atively few to-day think seriously of 
or work earnestly for the moral founda- 
tions on which we rest: an important 
concern in every part of the land, but 
a supreme concern in the South, where 
the balance of power is held by people 



each week ; 

that the labor performed the other days ii 
not two-thirds the value of labor formerly 
that he does not regard either his verbal o: 
written contract, and that confidence 
and good feeling have been weakened be- 
tween planters themselves through such < 
system of labor, while confidence in the la- 
bor itself is almost utterly destroyed." * * 
It is easier, however, to point out a griev- 
ance than to indicate the remedy. An infu- 
sion of white immigration, no doubt, would 
provide a satisfactory solution of this labor 
problem; but is the infusion practicable? 
We cannot forget that just after the civil 
war there was no inconsiderable emigration 
of industrious white labor to that part of the 
country, not only from the Northern and 
Western States, but also from Europe; but 
the experiment, for various reasons which 
are too familiar to need recapitulation here, 
did not work well and it had to be abandon- 
ed. 
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Louisiana 
newed endeavor 

on the Atlantic to substitute, as iar as it is 
possible, white for colored labor. The South 
Carolina Immigration Bureau is particularly 
energetic in- the work, .and the advantages 
which the State holds out to new settlers are 
widely advertised, not only at the North, but 



Globe" of New York, the 
ablest of the Negro periodicals of the 
country, takes up vigorously the cause 
of national aid for education. 

This is timely, and if seconded by the 
dozen steadily improving newspapers 
which shape the course of colored voters, 
will help to secure the desired legisla- 
tion. 

In the past, the Negro sentiment of 
the country has been felt chiefly in 
claims for civil and political rights. 
Their many representatives from the 
South, during the period of reconstruc- 
tion, did not make one notable effort 
for the real improvement of their con- 
stituents; but rather, united with theif 
white allies in efforts to secure- party 
control rather than the progress of their 
people. 1 

The efforts of Representative Elrbt 
and Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, 
in the past, and of Senator Blair 
and others recently, have bc-n in con- 
trast with the general course of the Re^ ' 
publican party in respect to fitting the 
ex-slave for citizenship. . \/^~ 

The better and fast increasing cl^ss 
of flegroes realize that there is now, 
nothing to be gained by special legis- 
lation. The country has, by the con: 
tut-ional amendments, given them 
ground to stand on; other measures 
have amounted to little. . 

What they now need and ask/ for is 
not in the name of theiri^olor.jbut in 
the name of facts; of an illiteracy for 
which they are not responsible, and 
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they ask the same for all in like condi- 
tion throughout the land. 

They can, with dignity and respect, 
press upon Congress a measure which 
reallv is one of the nation's safety, 
more serious even to the white race 
than to themselves. We hope the col- 
ored " press generally will speak with 
force and persistence on this all-im- 
portant matter. 

■ Perhaps we shall see that the men 
who once made it a crime to teach the 
slave will be among the first to recog- 
nize the wrong of enfranchisement 
without enlightenment. 



The Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, Agent 
of the Slater Fund, one of the ablest of 
Southern men, giving, in a Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon, reasons "why we of the 
South should thank God and take cour- 
age," said : ■ ,■ 
•'The great body of our people not only 
make more than they did before the war, but 
they make a better use of it-they get un- 
speakably more comfort out of it. I am will- 
ing to make the comparison on any line ol 
things that you may suggest, for I know 
both periods. Remember that I am speak- 
ing of the great mass of the people, and not 
of the (ew great slave-holders, some of-whom 
lived like princes, not forgetting, meantime, 
that the majority of our people never owned 
slaves at all. 

For one illustration, take, if you please, 
the home-life of our people. There is ten 
times the comfort there was twenty years 
ago. Travel through your own county— ana 
if is rather below than above the average- 
by any public or private road. Compare trie 
old and the new houses. The houses ouilt 
recently are better every way than those 
built before the war. I do not speak of an 
occasional mansion, that in the old times 
' lifted itself proudly among a score of cabins, 
but of the thousand decent farm-houses, 
comely cottages that have been built in the 
last ten years. I know scores whose new 
barns are better than their old residences. 
Our people have better furniture. Good 
mattresses have largely driven out the old- 
time feathers. Cook-stoves, sewing-machines 
with all such comforts and conveniences, 
may be seen in a dozen homes to-day where 
vou could hardly have found them in one in 
i860. Lamps that make reading agreeable 
have driven out tallow dips, by whose glim- 
mering no eyes could long read and contin- 
ue to see. Better taste asserts itself: the 
new houses arc painted ; they have not only 
glass but blinds. There is more comfort in- 
fide There are luxuries where once there 
were not conveniences. Carpets are getting 
to be common among the middle classes. 
There are parlor organs, pianos, and pictures, 
where we never saw them before. And so 
on, to the end Of a long chapter. 

Test the question of our better condition 
bv the receipts of benevolent institutions, 
the support of the ministry, the building, 
improvement, and furnishing of churches, 
and we have the same answer— our people 
are better off now than in i860. 

In reply to all this some one will say:' But 
it costs more to live than in i860." I an- 
swer True enough ; but there is more to live 



Secondly, the social and civil order existing 
in'the Southern States is itself wonderful, and 
aii occasion of profound gratitude.. For any 
wrongs that have been done in our section, 
for any acts of violence on any pretext, (or 
anv disobedience to law, I have not one 
word of defense. Admitting, for argument s 
sake, all that the bitterest of our censors 
have ever said upon these 'subjects, I still 
sav, considering what were the conditions 
of life in the Southern States after April, 
1865 the civil and social order that exists in 
the South is wonderful. Our critics and 
and censors forget, we must believe, the his- 
tory of other countries. They have never 
comprehended the problem we had given us 
to work out after the surrender. Only those 
who lived through that period can ever un- 
derstand it. Why has not this whole South- 
ern country repeated the scenes of Hayti 
and San Domingo ? Not the repressive pow- 
er of a strong Government only ; not the 
fear of the stronger race only ; not that sug- 
gestions have been lacking from fierce and 
narrow fanatics : but chiefly in this, the con- 
servative power of the Protestant religion, 
which had taken such deep root in the hearts 
and lives of our people. The controlling 
sentiment; of the Southern people, in city 
and hamlet, in camp and field, among the 
white and the black, has been religious. 



Hawaiian Law Reports, Vol. IV. 

Compiled by Chief Justice Judd. 
Several years ago, we received Vol. 
Ill of these reports, and commented 
upon the fact that they indicated the 
extension of our Anglo Saxon jurispru- 
dence beyond the Continent and to the 
Islands of the sea. The fact that this 
jurisprudence exists in the -Hawaiian 
Islands, is, to a large extent, mislead- 
: ng. It is anomalous that it has been 
established in a nation or among a peo- 
ple whd neither understand or care for 
the "institutions," which are the foun- 
dations of such a jurisprudence. The 
native Hawaiians are about as well fit- 
ted 1 to adopt these "institutions," as 
an infant class is fitted to plunge into 
Bacon's abridgment. This system of 
jurisprudence, however, asadministered 
by the three intelligent, honest, and 
prudent Judges, of the Supreme Court, 
furnishes the Hawaiians with a meth- 
od of obtaining justice, admirable in 
itself, and of which the Hawaiians 
would be proud, if they were capable 
of comprehending it. The creation of 
this judiciary was not the work of the 
Hawaiians, but of disinterested and in- 
telligent foreigners, some of them mis- 
sionaries, and some of them not mission- 
aries, who believed that the native race 
would quickly raise itself to the level 
of the system. 

They fenced around the native race 
a scaffolding of our own civilization 
upon which it could stand, and build 
up institutions like ours. Forty years 
of experience now shows that the Ha- 
waiians do not understand our institu- 
tions, and do not care for them. They 
decline the scaffolding which has been 
erected for their own berTefit. Natu- 
rally enough, they follow the law of 
their own growth, and decline the law 
of the aliens. This is the involuntary 
historical process. There is always 
danger to the State, where men are 
called upon to experiment in matters 
of which they are ignorant. If the 
French have made a failure of self gov- 
ernment during the past centuries, it 
is hardly to be expected that the Ha- 
waiian will succeed. He ignores foreign 
civilization, because it is above him. 
He has dragged down the Executive 
and Legislative branches of the gov- 
ernment, until it expresses lully and 
faithfully the low national life. The 
Supreme Court alone stands pure and 
incorruptible. This too would be de- 
graded, it there were not a life tenure 
of office. The three persons who now 
hold that Court cannot be touched by 
the natives, and therefore they are the 
last barrier between civilization and 
paganism. When they go, the natives 
will drop back into the paganism out 
of which they came. This volume of 
reports exhibits the strange mixture of 
interests and personalities which ap- 
pear in a country without a permanen: 
and growing native nationality. The 
Chinese, Portuguese, Kanakas, British 
and Americans figure in it largely. The 
Chinese find that in these little Islands 
there is an effective equality of all men 
before the law. It is a happy experi- 
ence which they have not enjoyed in 
some more enlightened countries. This 
is due to the excellent judiciary we have 
described. 

w. N. A. 



Death of Father Hanson of Hyde 
Park, Mass. 



THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE OF A SLAVE WHO 
ESCAPED TO FREEDOM. 



William Hanson. 
Died November 14, 1 SI 
Aged 112 years. 



This simple inscription was marked upon 
the silver plate on the lid of the coffin that 
inclosed the remains of a venerable Negro 
whose eventful life terminated only after he 
had lived nearly twice the number of years 
usually allotted to mankind. His history is 
obscure, and the slight glimpses of his early 



ooscure. anu Liit t, 1 , 

years, given by himself, seem to connect h 
closely with the era of the Revolution- 1 



He 



There are said to be sixty-five thousand col- 
ored people in Washington, and doing well. 
Glad to hear it. Hope as manymore will go 
there and do well— Exchange. 
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We are glad to see good reports of 
Major Pedro Sanchez's work among 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 

He is their agent, and judging from 
published accounts, has been earnest and 
energetic in telling them about their 
duties as husbands and fathers, urging 
abstinence from liquor, the proper 
carte of .and kindness to animals; he has 
impressed them with the value of edu- 
cation, and urged them to go to the 
Albuquerque School. 

The Indians answered in these words: 

" What you have told us, father, we will 
have to do, even if it is" directly against our 
old habits. What you have told us is a new 
thing to us. We have never bef»re heard 
such words. These words make us tremble, 
but we have to obey." 



man of a past generation. William- 
Hanson was probably born be ore the break- 
t of the Revolutionary War. This fact is 
Established by any other confirmatory 
evidence than his own memory. But his 
description of events which occurred a cen- 
tury ago is too accurate to ad mit of any othe r 
beli»f He was born of slave parents and 
spent the greater portion of his life in bond- 
age. Of his parents nothing is known. They 
were probably among the thousands of hu- 
man beings who were relentlessly torn from 
their homes and freighted like merchandise 
<-im one section ol the country to another 
until every trace was lost. At his earliest 
recollection he was owned by a man whose 
cruelty made him feared by all his slaves 
Right here it might be stated that his real 
name was not Hanson. The latter was only 
adopted by him after his escape from slavery 
He could never be moved to disclose his 
identity His lips were sealed and his true 
name was buried with him. While yet a boy 
he was sold, but after a few years of servitude 
with this master he escaped to another plan- 
tation, only to be treated even worse than 
ever before. He seemed fated to endure the 
lash and anger of a cruel tyrant. At this last 
dace he married and settled down to work 
as a field hand, toiling faithfully for many 
years. But after seeing his children pass one 
by one beneath the auctioneer s hammer, he, 

frenzy of despair, forsook his w . 

under the mantle of the night pushed forward 
for the land of liberty. 

Father Hanson, as he was familiarly known, 
d not know his own age, and it is only by 
comparison that one can approximate the 
yearTofhislife. During his twenty years 
residence in Hyde - Park he has been inti- 
mately associated with a few persons who 
have befriended him in his weakness and pov- 
erty and it was to them only that he disclos- 
ed the few incidents that establish the proof 
of his longevity. Mrs. M. Sunderland, be- 
,eath whose roof he was first given shelter 
hen he reached Hyde Park, relates the 
story of his life as told by himself at d.ffer- 
-s during the last joyeais. The few 
facts we're only gleaned by close questioning, 
for the old man. was extremely reticent, and 
only talk to known friends. 1 he 
st6ry is substantially as follows; When a very 
young lad he was in Baltimore, and remem- 
bered the visit of a "great French soldier 

" iXork ^S^^'eSS th°e 
enthu ra m with which L followed the 
bandsTbout the streets, and his horror when 
finding himself lost in the crowd Lafayette s 
first visit to America was in October, .777. 
and although history is silent on that point 
H is probable that he stopped at Baltimore 
while en route for Philadelphia. Hanson 
would have been between seven and eight 

'TSse oTtlTwar he and his oldest 
bov helped rebuild Fort McHenry, the re- 
duction of which furnished the inspiration 
for the "Star Spangled Banner. This is 
ihe second event that seems to substantiate 
the statements as to his age. / 

The remainder of his life as a s.ave so 
closelv resembled the picture of slavery as 
pafnted in "Uncle Tom's Cabin" that when, 
fn recen years, the book was read to h.m. 

Park During the latter years of his life h< 
„a dependentupon the charity ^of his friend 
. ^1 „„<.r more worthv of it thai 



We have received from Messrs Ivison. 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, 
the following books for review : Sarin- 
it-'' First, Second, Third and Fourth 
'ers, Swinton's Word Primer and 

dJBook of English Spilling, Swinton's 

Elementary Geography, First Lessons in 
the History of our Country, and Condensed 
United States History, and Fish's Ele-- 
mentary Arithmetic. 

Some of these books have been used 
with much satisfaction in classes at 
Hampton, and we regard all of them 
as among the best text books published. 
The paper, type, binding and illustra- 
tions are beautifi.l, the arrangement 
clear, the method sensible. The only 
criticism we would make on any of 
them is that the language of the First 
Lessons in History seems to us in ad- 
vance of its grade. The number of 
long, "grown up" words is striking, 
glancing down a page. With a simpler 
vocabulary, it would be admirable. 
The necessity of especially considering 
this point for our Indian classes in 
particular, doubtless makes us acute in 
this direction. It is'one worth consider- 
.ng however for all beginners. It is a 
common fault in speakersalso to address 
both Indian and other children in lan- 
guage quite outsideof their vocabulary. 
The graded Readers are fine in this re- 
spect. The selections in them are a'so 
admirably made, many from the first 
authors, interesting and instructive. 
They may well be used as supplement- 
ary reading where others are already 
in regular\use. The language lessons 
in connection wit the selections are an 
excellent (.•allure, suggestive to the 
teacher as wejnas helpful to the pupil. 
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THS— by Theodore T. Mun- 
authar ofrQn the Threshold:' N. J. 
Bartlett 6> Co^-Baston. 
Rev. Theodore Munger is a minister 
who possesses the rare power of speak- 
ing equally well to young and old. We 
know of no better gift to put. into the ' 
hands of a voung fellow just starting- 
in life, than his " On the Threshold; 
Its constant use at Hampton to ^J^^g 1 
" sentiments " for memorizing and Tes- 
tation shows how rich it is^dj «<^d 
thoughts that can be storefi awayta 
germinate in young minds when the 
heat of the day calls them forth. 
."Lamps and Paths" is a collec- 
ion of sermons which have been preach- 
ed bv Mr. Munger to the children of his 
church in North Adams, Mass., at their 
annual flower festivals in June of eacn 
year, " when all the beauty of leaf and 
blossom that can be won from garden 
and mountain-side, woven emblems of 
love and hope, and tender memorials of 
children gathered to the heavenly fold, 
are brought into the' church and piled 
about the pulpit and chancel, a feast of 
tabernacles, when, considering the lilics,- 
we also strive to tell the children the 
lesson they teach." The children of 
Mr Munger's flock are to be-congratu- 
lated However far they may wander 
1 from their first home in after life, they 
cannot fail to take memories with them 
that will guard and enrich their lives. 
Parents, teachers and pastors— all who 
called to "feed the lambs ' —may 
r . jfit as much as the children from this 
Tittle book. / 
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a^no^^ermorTw^v^th 
he. His honest face and hoary locks were 
always welcome in any house Me was a 
social favorite with V^t^heUttt 
wavs had a pleasant greeting for the little 
ones So long as his health permitted he 
was regular" n g his attendance at church and 
when unable to walk so far, would still do 
good missionary work among the people in 

hi Vune g ra^erv^ct were held at the Baptist 
Church At the close of the services the 
manv friends of the aged man wete given 
!,S<Nirfnnitv of look ng once more upon 
hVte^r°venerabfe friend 1 before he 
was carried to his last resting place^ T he 
remains were interred at Mount Hope Cem- 
etery.— Boston Journal. 



The Christian Union, referring to the sub-^ 
iect which its name suggests, says : "There 
is but one road to Christian unity. It is in 
turning the back upon formularies of doc- 
trine which are not authoritative, wh ch are 
valuable only or chiefly as historic^ land- 
marks, and going back to the one c^d 
which is a unifier because it is a simple state- ^ 
mentof historical Christianity, not a con^^ 
plicated philosophy of the universe, "'herb 
ever is a church universal, with a common 
faith the symbol of that faith will be, if not 
n exact phraseology, at least in the sp.nu 
and essence, the Apostles' Creed. It is the 
earliest; the nearest the Master; the sim- 
plest and purest ; unstained by blood ol ~r 
secution or smoke of batOe ; the unau 
I ed faith of the Christian Churchy 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 




The Southern Press. 

! ALL SIDES. 

The impossibility of doing any perma- 
nently good work in the South until the 
facts in regard to the Negro and his re- 
lations to the white man are understood, 
is day by day increasing the complica- 
tions which surround this vexed ques- 
tion. An article in the N. Y. Independent 
of Dec. 27th, written by a Southern 
lady and ex-slaveholder, Miss Porter of 
Louisiana, gu/es a startling view of at 
least one side of the situation, and she 
speaks, to use her own words, "of the 
extraordinary relapse into barbarism 
which is going on among the Negroes 
as one who "can realize and understand 
the causes of it as no outsider can pos- 
si-ly succeed in doing." There is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of Miss 
Porter's observations in the locality of 
which she writes, and that such degra- 
dation as she describes should be per- 
mitted to exist in a civilized land is cer- 
tainly a national disgrace; not merely 
a disgrace to one state or another.to this 
section or that, but to the whole coun- 
try Fortunately the time has come 
when those who know can dare to speak 
the truth ; there is no longer any per- 
sonal risk to either Northerners or 
Southerners in publishing the facts that 
come within their cognizance, and the 
collection and careful sifting of such 
evidence is of the first importance. 

Miss Porter's statements in regard to 
the condition of the Louisania Ne- 
groes are only a corroboration of Dr. 
Tucker's account of his experience in 
Georgia and Missisippi, and fully bear 
out her declaration that they are ap- 
proaching a- state of barbarism, and the 
alarm has been sounded in more quar- 
ters than one. The N. O. Picayune con- 
siders that Miss Porter's colors are none 
irivld.and while holding that to the 
cipation of the Negro 



ly idle. The Negro rarely works from choice, 
and has little idea of accumulation. They 
are all philosophers after the Diogenes 
5 chool." 

In offering our readers such state- 
ments as the above we.as editors of the 
Southern Workman, desire to make two 
points, the first of which ought to be, 
and we believe can be, supported by 
direct and positive proof. 

Wh ile all that is said of the far South, 
especially of the Gulf states, is, if any- 
thing, le ss than the truth, the conditions 
which prevail in the states lying to the 
north of them, in part of the Carolinas 
and in Virginia and in portions of Ten- 
nessee ana Georgia, is different and far 
more hopeful. There is not wanting 
evidence of the prosperity, industry and 
increasing morality of the ex-slaves in 
these sections, and the record and ex- 
perience of the Hampton and other 
Schools, gained largely from the young 
men and women who have come from 
these localities as pupils and gone back 
to them as teachers, are full of promise 
for the future of the race. Under even 
moderately favorable conditions. With- 
out enlarging at present upon this, we 
do not hesitate to say, and this is the sec- 
ond point to which we are anxious to 
draw attention, that it is not the actual 
degradation, or retrogression of the Ne- 
that is the alarming feature in the 
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•■Without repeating instances 
lv state the conclusions to which they point, 
viz ; ignorance, superstition, idleness, gross 
immorality and race prejudice.' 

In the Church Review for December 
the Rev. S. D. McDonnell writes : 

"For us the Negro is not in Africa, he is in 
the United States. He is here nearly seven 
millions strong, more than twice as many 
Negroes as there were white people at the 
time our government was established . They 
arc practically pagans. Christianity has but 
slightly affected either their understanding 
or their morals. The awful picture drawn 
by Dr. Tucker of Mississippi at the last 
Church Congress has never been gainsaid 'It 
is substantially true.' Here and there 
is an Uncle Tom. but for one such there arc 
a hundred thousand savages." 

A correspondent of the St. Louis 
Christian Advocate writing from Missis- 
sippi, gives the following testimony : 

"With the exception of a flying trip to New 
Orleans in 1 877. it has been twelve years since 
I was in the South, and I have found much 
to sadden me and impress me with the con- 
viction that it will be alongwhile before pros- 
perity returns to those portions of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana which I have visited. To 
one accustomed to Western enterprise and 
■•push" there is an utter absence of every 
element of prosperity. With the large ma- 
jority of the people it seems to be a struggle 
for existence, and they are well content to 
secure the bare necessaries of life, and think 
they are fortunate if they are "making a liv- 
ing:" There are absolutely no improvements 
going on, and no indications of thrift or pro- 
gress The whole country seems to be under 



but the fact 
which they one and all admit, that noth- 
ing like ail organized attempt is being 
anywhere made to change the condi- 
tions. Miss Porter says: 

"Upon the top of all tjiese facts, what is 
the first question to be naturally asked? 
Why. 01 course, what is being done for the 
reclamation of these people? And to this I 
can merely say that in the parts of Louisiana 
which I know, nothing is being done. There 
are no schools, no missionaries, no efforts 
made of any kind. 1 believe there was a pub- 
lic school in F at one time ; and there 

mav be one in name now. But when I say 
that when I did know of one there, it was 
taught by one of my own old slaves— a quad- 
roon girl, born just before the emancipation, 
and as ignorant as any of the others— it will 
be seen what I mean by saying there are no 
schools. But even if there were, schools do 
little or no good. The half education they 
give, combined with total want of all home 
or civil training, only adds to'the confusion 
d general distress of the poor peoplr 



The correspondent of the St. Louis 
Advocate says of the people of whom he 
writes. • "Literally, they take no 
thought for the morrow" finding that 
"sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of," while adding with a hopelessness 
which we trust is exaggerated: 

"It is little wonder that this country is in 
its present condition. The fact is it is im- 
possible for it to be otherwise, and what lies 
in the future for it, no one can tell. 

I feel a profound sympathy forthe people 
thus burdened and the more so that it is 
through no fault o f theirs, and that there is 
no solution of the question save in the aban- 
donment of their homes." ' 

The acknowledgement of the Episco- 
pal church that it has accomplished 
nothing among the Negroes, naturally 
leads to a comparison between it and 
orher religious denominations; though, 
of course, it is hardly possible to make 
such comparison perfectly fair, or to 
judge, other than in a general way, of re- 
sults. The Presbyterian church stands 
in much the same position as the Epis- 
copalian; that is, it has made no general 
effort in the line of mission work among 
the Negroes. The Congregational 
church — through the American Mis- 
sionary Association — has, since the year 
1861, made the South its special field, 
and has spent some §5,000,000 (about 
S^oo,ooo a year,) in the establishment 
of schools, churches, and several large 
chartered institutions, doinc thorough- 
ly good and telling work. The Metho- 
dist and the Baptist denominations have 
by far the largest enrolment of mem- 
bers among the Southern Negroes, but 
they have done comparatively little for 
education outside the churches 
and theological schools, and the demand 
is for something more than this. 

The tendency of modern mission 
work is to broaden the foundations, to 
include the whole man in its scheme, 
and to recognize the absolute necessity 
of a sturdy, practical training, which 
shall supplement or even precede any 
attempt to stimulate the spiritual 



" National Aid to Education. 

" The popular pulse beats strongly in fa- 
vor of aid to the schools by the national 
government. The sentiment has grown so 
strong that ere long it must ripen into ma- 
turity. This question is of vital import, and 
is one in which the rich and the poor, the 
white and the black- men, women and chiU, 
dren — are all concerned. This is no party 
measure, but one which will result benefi- 
cially to the whole country. Illiteracy ex- 
ists to a greater or less extent in every part 
of this country. It is a fact that there are 
illiterate whites as well as blacks. It is no 
fault of the colored people that there are so 
many illiterate ones in their race. Since 
their emancipation they have shown great 
eagerness and thirst for knowledge. Whilst 
those who wore the yoke of bondage were 
deprived of the advantages of education, 
they are not insensible to the importance of 
educating their children, thereby fitting 
them to become intelligent citizens. • Be- 
tween intelligence and ignorance the former 
must and always will predominate. With 
ersal suffrage, universal education ought 
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ve that it is a duty that the na- 
nment owes to the people to 
smoval of illiteracy. Especially 
:his duty to the colored people, 
•ere emancipated by the act of 
With education they are pre- 
lischarge the duties of a citizen in- 
and faithfully. Congress has 
nake an appropriation to aid the 
schools of this cduntry, and it 
ought to do so. and not stintingly. 

" The States bear their part of the burdei 
in educating the people, and the national 
government ought to lend a helping hand in 
fostering the public schools of this countrj 
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a terrible nightmare, from which there is lit- 
tle prospect of it awakening for a long time. 
The towns wear a deserted, sleepy appear- 
ance while the farms are dilapidated and 
look'very much as if they were only half cared 
for. The explanation of all this, to my mind., 
is to be found in the swarming population of; 
idle Negroes, which is maintained at the ex- 
pense of everything else. 

The towns are the earthly Edens of the Ne- 
groes. While at Vicksburg.we drove out to 
the National Cemetery, (where 16,700 Feder- 
al soldiers are buried,) injthe middle of the 
afternoon. The whole road was lined with 
Negro cabins, before every door the inmates 
swarmed, basking in the warm sun of this 
genial climate; and seemingly as happy and 
contented as the day is long. The Negro s 
ideal of happiness is to have nothing to do. 
and his highest conception of freedom is to 
be his own master so that he can be perfect- 



seem so hopelessly adrift." 

The.A^. O. Picayune admits all this, 
and comments upon it as follows : 

"Fortunately or unfortunately, we have 
now to deal not with the enslaved but with 
the emancipated Negro. Men may differ as 
to whether his emancipation was premature; 
but he has been emancipated, and he is 
neither rich nor wise nor virtuous. Miss 
Porter tells us that he is relapsing-going 
back to barbarism, and the problem now is 
how his retrogression may best be stayed. 
This is not a question which effects the wel- 
fare of the Negro only. Barbarism upon an 
extended scale in any nation is a poisonous 
element which sooner or later must affect the 
whole body politic. What then, is to be 
done?" 

Rev. Mr. McDonnell, speaking for 
the Episcopal Church,which it must be 
remembered includes many earnest 
workers, says : 

"The Negro race in this country, our 
Church, as such, has not touched. We have 
not reached the Negroes yet. The Church 
in the various localities where they are, has 
had opportunity for more than a hundred 
years to reach them as individuals— and has 
not done it. The Church people, in the 
South, did not do it in the past, and can not 
do it now. The simple truth is, they are too 
poor. Whatever may be their good will— 
and with a few conspicuous exceptions their 
will is good— they are not able. No one will 
ever know the straits to which the southern 
pie' have been reduced since the 



ndustrial or manual labor 
schools which have been established in 
the South have demonstrated what is 
needed, and their success indicates the 
direction in which all practical work 
for the colored people is gradually 
tending. The American Missionary 
Association has led the way in this new 
departure, and has done much for the 
South by proving the value of a train- 
ing which recognizes all the demands 
of the situation. M,iss Porter says, 
" schools do little ornogood;" but there 
are schools and schools, and a system 
of industrial education for those young 
enough to receive it, is exactly in the 
line of her own convictions when she 
recommends that they should have 

Industrial centres, where they can be 
taught to work and to save, to live 
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excellent work 
ment in the South. But 
nn this great work of ed- 
has decreased, whilst the 
to be educated has in- 
m State, the majority of 
rural distiicts are only 
1 the year. Our teachers 
Our school-houses are 
nber of cases, our little 
ilk in some instances five 
With aid from the national 
chools could hold longer; 
teachers be paid better salaries*; there 
Id be more schools. Do not brimj sec- 
alism and prejudice into this vital ques- 
tion, but let our representatives in Congress 
ite upon some measure to aid the common 
schools of this country. Presidents (Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield and Arthur, in the\V mes- 
sages to Congress, have urged federal'aid in 
behalf of the education of the rising genera- 
tion. If congress grants apragpropriation, 
as it is earnestly desired that it should do, 
the people will see that this gift is honestl 
and wisely used." 
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are a proud, reticent race. After the 
render, the Chaplain and his flock— what 
was left of it— went home together, and 
found theirChurch tumbling into ruin— may 
be torn with a shell— maybe with the ordure 
of cavalrv horses in- it. For nearly twenty 
years they have been trying to rebuild their 
waste places. They have all they can do to 
feed their own sheep. During all these years, 
also, they have been compelled, by no fault 
of their own, to regard the Negroes as their 
political opponents." 



and grow into civil- 
A few well governed Negro villages, 
ne common or universal industry, 
ivings bank which they could trust 
se good influence they could feel, a 
id officers, a courthouse and judge of 
<t, some better and higher civic train- 
ing than this miserable scrample for votes— 
these aic the things the Negroes want. At 
present they are a burden to themselvea. 
Without self-respect, wrenched from their 
old habits, kept down by their new ones, feel- 
ing more keenly than is generally supposed 
their false relation to the white race, they 
are in a condition to excite the pity and com- 
passion of the most thoughtless . Churches 
and schools arc excellent things ; but before 
they can be brought to bear with any effect 
on such a wretched and downcast people 
there must be a great deal of other work 
done first ; and it is in the earnest hope of 
calling the attention of thoughtful persons 
to the condition of these strangers in our 
midst that I venture once again to say it is 
no slight matter to allow a race of savages to 
into terrible reality within 
ven the most rei 
- later find this out." 

That anything like this suggestion 
of Miss Porter's, on a scale sufficient for 
the emergency, can be carried out, is 
not at present to be expected ; it 
is simply impossible. But, surely the 
demand made in the following article 
—a leader taken from the Richmond 
Planet, (colored), is neither extravagant 
nor impracticable : 

v: 



The "Big Morning Star" is the title 
of an always interesting little paper 
published at the Carlisle Indian School, 
printed by Indians, and inspired by 
Capt. Pratt. Price 25 cents per annum. 
We commend it to any one who wishes 
to know vital facts about the Indian ^ 
question, and especially concerning the / 
Carlisle School, upon which the hope J 
of the Indian . race is concentrated 
more than upon any one point in the 
country. 

The December number contains en- 
couraging reports from the many score 
of Indian youths who are scattered 
among the farmers of Cumberland Val- 
ley, Penna.; an admirable plan that 
ought to command not only the hearty 
support of the Interior Indian Depart- 
ment, which it has, but also of Con- 
gress, which it has not in any intelli- 
gent way. , / 

Another Negro Exodus. 

The Newberry N. C, Observer of Janiary 
3d, says: "Between one hundred and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five negroes will leave New- 
berry tomorrow or next day for Texas. These 
go to Col. H. R. Hearne, of Robertson Coun- 
ty, Texas, one of the solid men of that _sec- 
tion.being worth $75,oooor $100,000. THislot 
will make about two hundred and sevenjty* 
five from this county. The colored majority 
is being gradually reduced." 

The Newberry Herald says: "The Texas 
fever has laid a strong hold upon the New- 
berry Negroes. The week before last on< 
hundred and fifty left this place for Texas; we 
learn that a large party will go to-morrow, 
and another party on the following Friday. 
Some of these emigrants are well-TO-do Ne- 
groes, but they say that labor is too cheap 
here and their wages too hard to coUec' *<< 
they have been earned." , 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

"Daubing Day." Studving Art- 
"One or Hampton's Seeds." Lively 
Sketch of a Country School, by an 
Undergraduate Teacher. Another 
Undergraduate's Success. 

"daubing day." 
The " sameness" of human nature 
among "all sorts and conditions of 
men", and the power of a good exam- 
ple of common sense, are well shown 

J- f 1!. „ ;.,.. ctnrtr n( a vniinff tpnrh- 



fn the following story of a young teach 
er's experience. 

' Co., S. C. Nov. 7th. 1883. 

Dear Miss C 

You can hardly imagine the pleasure it 
gave me to receive your letter of the 16th of 
Oct. 

I opened school here on Monday at my 
same old school-house where I have been 
teaching for two years ; this makes the third. 
My school is not very large now, but it will 
be after awhile. The great mass of colored 
people in this place are so poor that they 
cannot send their children out even to school. 
Some of them are better off than others. 1 
have spoken to many of the parents about 
sending their children to school ; some would 

jay : "Miss 1 want to send them, but I 

have not any clothes for my children/Others 
say, they have not any shoes and others 
ave n ot any wrappings. I do not know 
what to do for them. I have tried to do all 
I could. The first year I came here the 
school-house and yard was a deplorable 
looking place ; weeds and bushes had grown 
all around it. even up to the steps; in fact, 
there were no steps to the house. The door 
and window were off their hinges, and the 
only thing I found inside as furniture 
was a bench about four feet long, and that 
had but three legs. The chimney, which 
was built of clay, was partly down. I asked 
some of the children what they did for seats; 
they said that each one had a rock, and they 
put them under the ends of rails and sat 
upon the rails all day. I at once taxed the 
children five cents a piece and went to a 
saw-mill near by and bought enough boards 
to make five long benches. Then I appoint- 
ed a day which the children called their 
"daubing day," and daubed the school- 
house, put up the chimney, scrubbed the 
floor and raked off the yard. Vou would 
have been amused to see the teacher and 
scholars with their hands full of clay work- 
ing on the school house. I had to be leader 
of the daubing business because of the In- 
dignation of the large girls. After they saw me 
put on my apron and roll up my sleeves. I did 
not have any more trouble with them, 
though they had said that before they would 
work in clay they would go home. The school 
house looked better after that. The same 
year, I taxed the children and bought a black- 
board, six feet by four. The next year, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Trustees asking me 
to come back again. I did so. and that year 
we bought three more blackboards, a teacher s 
table, ten benches, water bucket and dippe 
I have a great deal planned out to do thl 
year. I shall try and get the U. S. map of 
which you wrote, and as many others 
can. I can not send the money now fo 
map but will in a few days. My dear Mi 
any thing you can do in the line of clothing 
for the poor children of my school, will be 
gladly received. 1 want to try and have 
Christmas tree for my school. 

Very truly yours. 



ored man, a graduate of the art department 
of Yale College. So you 'see that another 
one of my great hopes is about to be realized. 
I have already comme need taking losons in 
drawing. It is needless for me to tell you 
how delighted I amwith this grand oppor- 
tunity. My school patrons were very mu ch 
against giving me up, but they are glad to 
know that I quit them for no other purpose 
than that of improving myself. The weather 
is not very cold here, yet. We have not had any 
!rost this fall, which issomething unusual. I 
hope that 1 shall have the pleasure of being 
present at the Alumni meeting next spring, 
but I have mv doubts, as my books cost me so 
much I am afraid that 1 shall not be able to 
afford it. Nevertheless I shall make an ef- 
fort. I am sorry that I have not as gratify- 
ing a report to send you this fall as last, but do 
not think that I have retrograded in the least. 

Respectfully and truly. 

Class 82. 



studying art. , 
A young man who has done ex 
lent work as a teacher since leaving 
Hampton, is now with great joy taking 
advantage of a chance to continue his 
. education and develop a natural taste 
for drawing. We congratulate hirr 
the opportunities before him, and hope 
that he will improve them with vigor 
and use them to the best purpose. 

Columbia S. C. Oct. 23 1883, 
Dear Miss C. 

Your circular reached me yesterday. But 
instead of finding me in a school room as : 
teacher it found me as a scholar. You remem 
ber 1 told you that I intended having mor< 
education, and ever since leaving Hampton 
I have bent all my energies in that directic 

I have at last succeded in en'ering Alii 
University at this place. 1 have been fortunate 
enough to obtain employment which r 
me enough to coverall my expenses, 
art department is managed by a young col- 
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port of the Training Shop started in 
the Austin School, Knoxville, Tennes- 
der charge of a Hampton grad- 
uate. The following letter has been 
eceived from him, giving some account 
of his work and purposes. 

Knoxville, Tennessee. November loth. iSSj. ' 

ear Gen I : 

When I left Hampton, I regretted very 
uch that I could not have at least a hand- 
shake with you and other officers of the 
school, but the absence of the officers and 
teachers deprived me of that pleasure. 

I left Hampton on the 14th of September 
r Knoxville Tonnessee, at which place, 
through your influence. I was directed by 
lily Austin, to taltc charge of a car- 
penter shop. 

* * ing been delayed a few- days at home, 
mv people, I did not get here until 
the 26th', about 4 o'clock a. m. 

I expected to find Miss Austin here, but 
to my surprise did not. for her illness, which 
I knew nothing of at that time, prevented 
her from traveling. 

None of the teachers were expecting me, 
3 no arrangement had been made for me 
hatevcr; but Mr. Manning, the principal 
f the "Austin School," received me very 
■■armly. and did all he could to secure for 
me a boarding place. The whole day was 
pent in trying to secure it. but only to fail. 

A few days later I was introduced to a 
Congregational minister, and in talking I 
told him ol my trouble in getting board 
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LIVELY SKETCH OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL 
BY AN UNDERGRADUATE TEACHER. 

Among the best successes of Hamp- 
ton's young workers have been those 
of some of its undergraduates, who, for 
one reason or another, not affecting 
their character, have not completed the 
whole course there, but who, besides a 
grounding in the elementary studies 
they need to teach, bring to their work 
a more than ordinary strength of pur- 
pose or talent for teaching. 

One who has done and is doing good 
work and throws her 
this lively and 
country school. 

.Co.. tfa. Dec. 16//;, 1 

My dear Friend : 

I have just been reading your kind letter, 
for which accept many thanks. I know, if 
you could see me start off to my school in the 
morning, with umbrella in one hand, basket 
containing my lunch in the other hand, fol- 
lowed by five little representatives of the Af- 
ric-Americau race; jumpingjone fence cross- 
ing a bridge not wide enough to put both 
feet on together; jumping another fence, 
there met by fifteen or twenty little chaps of 
all colors, from the fairest lily to jet black 
ink. you would smile at the sight. All say 
"good morning." and each expects a sepa- 
rate answer. I get right tired, sometimes, and 
say, "good morning to you all. dear children." 
Then, I sometimes get this in return; "1 cer- 
tain Miss Teacher didn'tsee me;" "Yere'smc 
too," and "Ho - me— her isn't even laughed 
wid me nedcr." Such a sight you would 
laugh to see. When we ascend the two hills 
I look back, and have sometimes felt quite 
amused. 

I noticed among my little tribe the other 
day. the least mite of a tot. her face scarcely 
as 'large as the palm of my hand. I thought 
she might he four years old. Stooping down. 
1 put my arms around her and asked : "Who 
is this little girl and where did she come 



fron 



ididyc 



slip- 



2?th! y ? 

My stock of tool 
12 hammers. 1 sc 
knives. 

I was soon supplied with what tools I 
thought would be needed at present, which 
amounted to Sjo. worth or more, and lum- 
ber to ceil the shop. 

I have on roll 175 boys, and they are di- 
vided into 16 sections, each attending from 
an hourtoan hourand a halfonce per week. 

The boys as well as the girls have lessons 
in "kitchen garden." 

The building has been ceiled, and work- 
benches, tool-racks, grindstone-frame, 2doz. 
pointers for the city schools, hammer-han- 
dles, and 9 dials for the city schools have 
been all very neatly made by the boys ; and 
some repairing has been done. 

The boys seem to like the work, and take 
hold of it well. 

It was thought that the people here would 
not like to have this training for theirchild- 
ren, but it seems quite to the contrary, thc^ 
majority seem to think that education and a 
trade are the only true road to social-equal- 
ity. 

One great trouble or difficulty I have is 
lack of room. The room which 1 have is on- 
ly about 20x30, and is by no means large 
enough. 

We hope to commence a new shop soon, 
if we can get the money. 
I We can put up one 50x20. for about tsoo, 
and our idea is to have the boys do the work 
as we did the gymnasium at Hampton. 
\ I . am,- interested in this work and I 
a tn.doing all I can to make a success of it. 
I just now begin to sec and know the g ood 
that Hampton did for me. and as I am one 
of its seeds, which has been thrown here by 
you.] wanttospringupand bring forth fruit; 
that is, to do all I can for the good of my 
race, and all mankind. 

With kindest regards to all the officers 
and teachers of the school. 

I am your earnest ptipil 



Maude" "Whe 
dear ?" "Tudder side 
general sniggle from all sides, 
one by the hand and walked 
en or more of the rijost comic 
peel from the lips of my poor, dear, little sil- 
ly kittens. For instance : "Well Sah. little 
chile cant keep up wid'we's." O Teacher.aint 
you tink dnt little gal's mar turn her out too 
soon ?" "Her mar must certain sho make 
mistake. and tought it was hcroldestchild she 
was send into school," " Why look ! She done 
got on /rains, her dress longer than yours ; 
she kin hardly step for de train." I glanced 
down, and, sure enough, the poor little soul's 
dress was so long she could scarcely walk. 
1 feel ashamed to say. the child did 
look so.funny. 1 would have laughed too. had 
I not met those dear little eyes filled with tears 
turned toward me. But I stopped there, and 
said : "My dear children, let us stop and 
put ourselves in this little girl's place, and 
think how we should feel if some one made 
such remarks about us. Such things hear 
upon the mind, and are never forgotten." No- 
thing more was said. 

One day tw o of the boys were wnispenng 
when I said I wished the undivided atten- 
tion of my scholars. They saw me looking 
at them. So when the school rose to pass 
out for recess, I said "the boys that were out 
of order may remain in their scats." As soon 
as the rest had passed out, the youngest -' 
the two came to me and said, with his e 
filled with tears : "Teacher, I know I d 
wrong but I forgot, I'll try not to forget l 
more." I patted him on the shoulder, shook 
his hand, and told him I was sorry that it 
had happened, too ; to run out and play and 
I wouldn't think of it, as I well knew that big 
as well as little folk often forgejf The other 
boy didn't seem to think much of any thing 
about it, so I kept him from part of his r< 
cess. A little fellow came in to hang up hi 
lunch basket, and seeing him said : "What 
is you done, make Teacher keep: 
"I aint done nothing" "Ah but so 
you must a' done something mighty bad, or 
she never'd keep you in in dis world. You 
ought, to be shame. I's goin; we fellers is bav- 
in fine times out do's." 

Last week I cucup one of my flan ncl sacqucs 
fo' a poor little girl.-.. She knew nothing of 
it beforehand. I just wish you could have 
seen her little eyes sparkle when she came 
Sunday morning to go to Sunday school. 
But lo, and behold ! when she came to go 
home, she hung up the sacque on a nail and 
flew home in a hard snow storm with noth- 
ing at all around her. When I asked her 
this morning why she did it, she replied 
that she thought it was only to wear on Sun 

3 What do youffcpk ? i have iust received 
one of the swej&est-.tetters from New Haven, 
from dear Miss-^,"t*lling me she has sent 
me, with assistance from other dear ladies 
who put in some things,— I mean her Sun- 
day school class of four young ladies of elev- 



en and fourteen years— a barrel, so I can 
have a Christmas tree for some of my child- 
ren. She said there were presents for six- 
ty-five, as that was the number 1 had when I 
last wrote her. but I have 87 or 88 nowK, I 
think I can divide it so I can give each some- 
thing. I know I can make out in some way. 
I hardlv think I can have the tree till after 
Christmas, as I want to have some nice sing- 
ind recitations bv the children, and I 
want to have all done just up to perfection^* 
I shall try to have a Santa Claus to take 
the things from the tree. The barrel will have 
candles and candlesticks, little balls and fish, 
and everything to make the tree pretty.besides 
the presents; candy, books, little dresses, 
dolls, handkerchiefs, neck-ribbons, some 
lives, testaments, cloaks forthe little girls, 
d some presents for me. 
I am cold and tired, having worked very 
hard to day. besides teaching, copvingverses 
for the children to learn from the Bible, 
hing carols for that great occasion. I 
i 51 in my/ temperance society, and a nice 
Sunday school class, but no Bibles or suita- 
ble singing books for all, so I teach them or- 




alis 



Good night, dear friends with love, 



ANOTHER UNDERGRADUATE S SUCCESS. 

Another successful undergraduate 
writes, with natural pride, of his work. 

,Va. Sept. 29M, 1S83. 

Dear Sir. 

I have been intending to write vou for se- 
veral weeks past. In 1881, I came home from 
Md. where I taught four years. I engaged in 
teaching in this Co.. taught two sessions, and 
dc here, as I had made in Md. a good re- 
cord. Recently the colored schools of this 




lativc 

success. L*hi 
which I h'Pe^j 
corps of 



olored 



sfully the ( 



1 "tip-top" recommendation 
unty Supt. Being an under- 
rnpton, 1 am very proud of my 
,-e succeeded in every field 
ntered in Md. and Va. In a 

trachers in 1 rank third. 

if'74, tctches the highest grade. Mr. A. of 
Storer Collcte the nc"xt highest.and I the next: 
the other gnFdes are taught by three graduates 
and one com^ion school student. By God's 
help f intend making my mark in this new 
field of labor and love. Five years ago you 
wrote me these prophetic words "Be not 
weary in well doing, you shall reap if\ you 
faint hot" Then my father had just d' ' 
and the storms of adversity were pressing 
hard. , At last the harvest has come, and I 
hope to reap enough this session to payfevery 
cent of the S35 00 which I justly owe/HAmp- 
n for making a man of me. J " 
Your faithful pupil and under^ri 
teacher. / ' 



For Snowy Weather. 

The following is an excellent method of I 
preparing boots to stand the snow and water: \ 1 
Put half a pound of resin and a pound of _ \ 
tallow in an earlhcrn pot. and melt and mix j 
them well together over a slow fire. Warm 
the boots well fir s >me time beforehand, so V 
that they will be thoroughly dry, and. while 
as warm as may be found convenient for 
handling, apply the hot mixture with abrush 
until neither the sole nor the leather will ~fS 
absorb any more. By using care the leather J 
may be made very hot without burning it, s 
and it should be warmed through that the 
preparation may fill all the pon 



the 



from rotting the stitching. I 
dissolve an ounce of wax and a 
of lampblack in a little turpen 
or two after the boots have bee: 
the tallow and resin, apply the polish, but not 
before the fire. This gives the exterior a 
coat of wax that will shine like a mirror. 
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ic quality 
s the tallow 
- a polish, 
easpoonful 
e. A day 
treated to 



Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine^ 

The Fobniary number Is even moro than usually 
attractivo wttb literary and arllstlo gems. The editor 
(T. De WlttTalmage, D. D ), has an exceedingly In . 
teresting article, 'Wonders of t ie Century"; the BcTgV 
C Barras>. M. A. contributes an admirable one, 
"Methodism In Cana la," with nineteen portraits an 1 
other illustrations. "Canr! and 1 8 Blue Grotto,' 
"Zwlnjtle, the 8wl>s Reformer," "The 1 hlllpse Manor 
Had at Yonkers," "George Frederick HandeL" ' Sam- 
son Agoniates," "Liturgi.s and Idturgic Worship/.'' 
etc. etc.. are among the other promineat artlclel. 
The two serials. "How it A 11 Can:., Roun ■:" and Wrong/-'" 
from the First," are conunWt and there are sho*t 
stories, sketches, essays and poems, by Elizabeth 0. 
Winter, Eliza ^ 00k, Louise E Browne, Ellen M. Fogg 
and other favor.to writ-ra "The Homo Pulpit" has v a 
ermon by Dr. Talmage, "A Tight Grip," and with al- 
most rajSed. edifying and entertaining miscellany, 
the present number may chaUenge comparlacn with 
the beat of Its contemporaries. The price is 25 oenta 
a number; *S.M a year, postpaid. Address, Mr. - ' 
LtaiiM, Publisher, S3, M, and K PaxlfjPlace, 1 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton 

AN INDIAN GIRL'S COMPOSITION ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS 

' I will tell you about the Christmas day. 
We had a nice dinner in that time, the boys 
and girls are come to Winona. Miss call the 
flame and girls take the boys arm and went 
over to Virginia Hall, to they going to have 
a good dinner. When after the through 
dinner the girls and boys both have washing 
dishes, the girls washed and. boys are wip- 
ing And we had enjoy time. In the Chnst- 



I morning > 



nd girls 



nd play 



breakfast and 
„>™r 'rooms; oh nice things or .the bed: 
dolls cards, little books, every nice things but 
I could not write all those because I don t 
know how write in English. When the night s 
come we went over to supper 
back to Winona, boys come 
the games marchingthe boys 

of them played the dommos - .... 

good time indeed. When. the morning tl 
Sirls nobody go to breakfast because they a 
fired out. that is why. And after about .01 
week on Tusday we had a Happy New \ e 
again; it is 1884! 

FRANCES Pi ESAN (White Cow) 
A Sioux GM. 



boy's speech. 
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The following speech W 
Sioux Indian boy of the middh,- 
at Hampton, before theilndr&n boy's 
debating society. He prepared it him- 
self, making some use of what he had 
read, and it is given without correction. 

CAN THE INDIAN BE ClWl.IZEH? 

It is related as a fact in the natural history, 
of an eagle, when the proper time has arrived 

make their first attempt to us 
-in this they arc assisted by th . 
who flutters over and about, spread 
own wings, so that when in 



ent bird. 



1 here 



ngs 



young fail, she bears th 

to a place of shelter and ,. -j --- 

they arc taught to fly and provide for them- 
selves. It is so with our people, my friends, 
thev were just like the young eaglets before 
the white men colonized America. They 
were so ignorant and superstitious, they 
know not what isgood. This country where 
we arc now used to be occupied by Indians; 
but what become of those Indians? When 
the white men came over they saw that the 
Indians were ignorant, that they cannot do 
anything with their ground but just to hunt 
on they took away their fertile lands, driven 
to the western Rocky Mountains, make towns, 
cities and cultivated 
manufactories, stcamt 
telegraphs are employe 



1, established 
xiats, railroads and 
*d in promoting God's 
mankind. Now to-day 
ful nation intheworid 
d degraded. We are 



f and benefit! 
they are a great pow 
but we are crushed 1 

almost the lowest in ure ■»».. 

The white men saw that the Indians were en- 
tirely in darkness, never try to make any ad- 
vance and helpless and they are trying hard 
to raise them up. Now it is the proper time 
for us to rise and to leave our ignorance and 
superstitions. The missionaries and govern- 
ment arc trying to stir up our old Indian 
wavs and they show us another way w'c ought 
to be obliged to take that is good, but our 
old Indians loudly murmur and complained 
at this good. Why? because they did not 
know that was good for them, but now the 
good people out there are succeeding in 
storing up our old -Indian ways from our 
people Now they attempting to use their 
knowledge. They are taught to till ground 
bythegovcrmentso that when they stop 
supporting us we can provide for ourselves 
Nowit is the time to lift our people while 
we are here; if we cannot get intellectua 
education let us try hard to get the physical 
education. The good missionaries and gov- 
ernment succeeded in converting many of our 
. people, and the churches and schools are in- 
stituted and we are starting all right, The 
great question among the white men is . 
"Can the Indians be civilized?' Why, my 
friends if we are not wild animals we can be 
civilized as well as any other nations; even 
the wild animals when they are taught to do 
anything they can do it. The savage has a 
soul, a mind and a heart, therefore if we be- 
long to the humankind we must look at the 
future and not the past. The bad white 
said that the Indians will never be civilized. 
Thev said this because they need ground, 
but our poor Indians do not know anything 
about these things, they do not look around; 
it is just as il they cover their heads with 
blankets and singing and dancing, they do 
not know that every steamship arrived from 
Europe brings hundreds of men nearlv equal 
size aTa tribe ; little they knew when farmers 
.-tiled around their reservation. This en- 



iraged them and since eight or ten years 
ago they commenced working. You all 
know when they commenced woik how poor 
the houses were, but since that time great 
improvements have been made and I say 
we are advancing very slowly, we will rise 
from the lowest to the highest civilization. 
It seems to me the white men will die o,it 
if they did not make, stories about Indians. 
Nearly every reader or some other kinds of 
books when I opened and look at it, while 
I found something about Indians, nearly all 
the stories are true stories but some of them 
are not true. I don't know whether it is true 
for my tribe, if the Indians have same 
character or reputation then it will not be 
true for all tribes. Some of the stories arc 
worst kinds about Indians and I say my 
friends some of the stories pull the Indians 
down. Why ? because when the missionaries 
come East and asked some white men to go 
and teach the poor Indians they are afraid 
they think if they go out there they will be 
killed and be eaten up. Some the men 
wrote the history never saw an Indian, 
they collected from other books, and I say 
my friends some of the untrue stories de- 
graded the Indians or injured our character, 
that makes the white men think that Indians 
are nearly like wild animals. I read once 
in a book and I found these words : "The 
good Indians are not live Indians but dead 
Indians," but it is a great mistake then to 
think of the Indians as a strange people, that 
way of thinking of them has been the source 
of a vast deal of errors in dealing with them. 
The Indians have some life in them. They 
were born in ignorance and how can they find 
out for themselves if they were born in dark- 
ness and never saw any -house built of woods 
or stones or any other kind that will convert 
them from ignorance. Long time ago the 
white men or Saxons were savages them- 
selves. How did they get their civilization? 
They got them from other civilized nations 
and they learned by themselves but we can- 
not because they were no civilized nations 
before the white, men came over. Many 
white men said to me: "If I go to your home 
would they kill me at once?" I was born 
among darkness before my people made any 
advance but I never saw an Indian kill a 
white man for nothing. When the Indians 
killed some white men whose fault is it ? 
It is the white men's fault. If they let the 
poor Indians alone and-not to steal their 
ponies, corn and land they will never kill a 
white man. The bad white men gave the 
poor Indians trouble all the time. We can 
prove this by looking at the Indians of 
Canada. The white men over there are 
never trouble the poor Indians and they do 
not war with them, but in United, States the 
bad white men trouble the Indians and we 
have been to war with them many times. 
We arc getting civilized and the bad white 
men out in the West are jealous ; they afraid 
we will be civilized and hold our ground. 
Now some of them are trying hard to pull 
the poor.helpless Indians.down therefore my 
friends we must hurry in getting our educa- 
tion and go back and teach our people and 
stand like a man. We must not let those 
white men say that the Hampton boys are 
going back to their Indian ways &ct It is 
God's work, all these good work have done 
to Indians, therefore if it is God's work then 
ill never stop. The Indians will be 
civilized in some of these days, therefore my 
friends the future is ours and not the past. 

T. W. Tutti.e. 
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kerchiefs and ribbon for my neck, th: 
and box of candy; a nice card from Mrs. 
Loomis ; a nice handkercheif box from Miss 
Wadhams. Mrs Loomis knit me a pair of 
handsome mittens for a New Years present. 
I have the cloth for a flannel dress and this 
is a piece of it, Mrs. Loomis is going to 
make it this week. I have very nice buttons, 
hood and shawl. One of our neighbors got 
killed in woods, a tree fell on him and broke 
his back. He was buried last Sunday. Mr. 
Loomis and I went to the funeral, when he 
was buried -Yesterday was very cold day. the 
mercury was six above zero. I read in the 
testament with Mrs. Loqmis at night before 
I go to bed. We arc going to read the New 
Testament through. Last night we read the 
loth chapter of Mark. Thanksgiving day 
we had very nice dinner and turkey weigh 
16 lbs. and oysters, nice pie and cake. I 
wish you had been with us to dinner. I 
have had four pictures taken. I send one to 
one of my teachers at home, gave one to Mrs. 
Loomis. I going to send one to mother. 

Give my love to all the girls. I must close 
for. I have another letter to write. I am go- 
ing to write to Mr. I Wanamaker. 

Please let me hear from you soon. Love 
to you. One of your girls. 

Jennie M. No Ears. 

Monterey, Mass., Nov. iSSj. 
My dear friatd . 



Indian Education and its Results. 

No one is better qualified to speak on 
the practical results of Indian education 
than Mr. J. M. Haworth, Superintend- 
ent of United Stales Indian Schools. 

We quote from an address recently 
delivered by him, published in the 
" Big Morning Star." 

"There are now 75 boarding-schools 
72 day-schools at agencies, the former -w... T 
capacity for about 5.000 pupils.and the latter 
about 4,600, making a total agency capacity 
of 9,600. Carlisle and Forest Grove and 
Hampton Institute will accommodate about 
650 more, making the present capacity equal 
to about 10,250 pupils. 

One hundred children have been put in 
industrial schools in several different States 
during the past year, and more are arranged 
for this year, and we hope to increase the 



From Our Berkshire Colony. 

As many of our readers know, nineteen 1 
the Indian boys and girls who went to Mas 
achusetts last summer have been left the: 
to complete a year, this seeming, in their cas 
a better arrangement than to bring the 
back to Hampton at present. T hey are i 
kind families, learning trades or other indus- 
tries and also studying more or less, while 
improving in English and absorbing ideas of 
New England civilization. A constant com- 
munication is kept up with them, and they 
are not regarded as dismembered from the 
School but as one of its outlying depart- 
ments, our Massachusetts colony. From 
one of the girls and one of the boys, the fol- 
lowing letters have been recently received. 

North Egremont. Mass.. Jan. 6l/i, 1SS4. 

dear miss 

My kind and loving tcachtr : 

I thought I would write to you as I like to 
hear from you. I am well and enjoying my- 
self. I weigh 146 lbs. I help Mrs. Loomis 
do the house work. I make bread. Mr. 
Loomis is going to teach me to make pie 
and cake. F study arithmetic, geography, 
reading and spelling and I recite to Mrs. 
Loomis last night. T done seven examples 
and all perfect. Mary King lives four houses 
below me. She called on me yesterday and 
we went and called on Emma. Last week I 
went sleigh riding to see Ida Rencountre. 
I hada nice Christmas. -I made a chicken pie. 
We had a rice pudding full of raisins. I got 
nice presents from Mrs. Loomis and from 
Miss Wadhams, paper and envelopes, hand 
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write you a few lines this 
think about book and you 
told us when we want book a write to me 
you said and I did now and I want book now 
and I think vou will send me book. I not 
nd book I want. I think Miss 
w what book I want. I had 
book last year but I been through that book 
long ago. I got nothing to study, that rea- 
nt book to study and arithmetic too. 
I like to reading, I have reading news pa- 
pers sometime and I like to reading some 
very much indeed. I think that very 
good for me to learn too. I like that better 
' the book and the words tell anything be- 
cause tell some about Indian too. I help Mr. 
Townsend a great deal, we are chopping 
woods all this month. We have almost 
through chopping' woods I think. We have 
very cold here in Mass. we have warm only 
this week now. I working in the woods 
great deal and the chopping. We had little 
1 last week not very much. I milk five 
: and Mr. Townsend he milk three cows. 
Townsend he gets up very early 
ling and I get up behind him. 
ork with him very much indeed. I am 
a good boy now and 1 never been home- 
" k any yet. I am quite wijll too. How is In- 
in boys and girls Hampton now ? In Mon- 
terey boys very well. I think we have 
Thanksgiving next week. I like to stay 
with v,r. Townsend very well. I been 
church every Sunday and to Sunday School 
too and I learn about Samuel and Saul in 
Sunday school, I like too. We Indian sum- 
mer this week and I said we Indian boys 
here that reason and laughed at me. I been 
talk only English every week now, but I can 
spell not very well, but sometime I spell very 
good but 1 cant rememberand I forget some 
time and sometime Mrs. Townsend she help 
me to spell and I did spell very much too. 
I have very good room. It better Normal 
School room. I am think to go to school 
first December don't know yet; if I study 
hard I can. I take care of myself, I can in 
Mass. Girls very well and boys too. but no 
girl Monterey except five boys and we go to 
school then. I think I like to go school with 
white boys and sometime I have very,good 
time too. Please write me soon and send 
me book soon you can. That all I say. 
Good-by. Your friend. 

Oliver Eaton. 
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From a Returned Indian Student. 

Standing Rock Ag<ncy, D. T 
Dec. 16, iSSj. 

My Dear 

I was glad to hear from you and was glad 
to hear from all the dear friends. I would 
like to see all their pictures some times. 

I have to work at the Agency since I came 
home and always take care of the agent's 
stable, but now I work outside. I think I 
am going to work six months more, and I 
will going to take a piece of land. 

Dear E — my wife is glad to know you. 
She is glad and happy because you said 
you shake hands with her, and she says give 
my love to your teacher when you write to 
her, an'd I said all right. We are very well, 
and hoping you arc the same. My wife is 
her name Mary. She is a very nice woman. 
She has been here school six years at the 
Agency school. 

I am going to tell you something about 
Uhakeumpa. He was married last two 
weeks ago. He got from Sitting Bull's 
daughter. And Andrew is not married yet. 
Now I will close and say good bye. 

Please give my best regard to Gen. Arm- 
strong. From your truly friend. 



Besides these government arrangements 
there are some missionary schools, which 
may have some 350 more children provided 
for, making a grand total of 10,950 Indian 
children provided with school privileges, 
out of a school population of over 40,000. 

Additional facilities will be added this fall 
and winter by the completion of a building 
in the Indian Territory near Arkansas City, 
Kansas, with capacity for 150 children ; one 
at Lawrence, Kansas, for 300 children, and 
one at Genoa Nebraska, for 1 50 more, to 
which we hope during the coming year to 
add accommodations for several hundred 
additional pupils. Most of this is the work, 
or rather the result of the work, of the last 
twelve years, under the embarrassing cir- 
cumstances of small appropriations and, gen- 
erally speaking, less sympathy. One of the 
greatest obstacles to our cause has been the 
opposition of the wild tribes. This had to 
before they would surrender 
n for school. 

With mos\ of the wild tribes the feeling of 
pposition tttschools has passed away, and 
they willinalAgive up their children, not on- 
ly to thejape^rcy schools; but to go to the 
ones, situated entirely out- 
side their cfvn country. 

The interest of the Indians having. become 
aroused, andVitji it a willingness to allow 
their children to&ttend school, makes the 
educational the important matter in Indian 
affairs'of to-day. and the duty of the govern- 
ment to provide the ways and means for 
them. V 

Our system of settling up the country js- 
rapidly cutting oil the Indians' opportdrii- / 
ties to live as Indians do. Frontier (lines 
can hardly be said to exist ; or, if thejTrib, it 
is between two advancing columns ,61 Jcivil- 
zation, which must soon meet^Andftthen 
our country's flag will float 0yer a wi^ole 
country dedicated tocivilizecf industry arid 
human elevation. The Indian cannot be 
educated and remain an Indian, artLhp can- 
not longer resist some kind of education. 
The once almost impassable reservation line 
is found to be of that imaginary character 
which by many is easily passed, and especi- 
ally is this true of many whose influence is 
for evil ; anil, while they are not teaching 
from books, they are educating with that 
kind of tutorage which conies from associa- 
tion and example, and intuitively enters in- 
to one's being. 

An Indian is as ambitious for fame and 
glory as his pale-faced brother ; a chief, how- 
ever humble, is always flattered and proud 
to have his speech writteh down, and enjoys 
as much having his name in the papers. 

This ambition exerts over him a Wonder- 
fully controlling interest. In his natural 
state the profession of arms holds out to him 
the only road to the temple of fame. To 
show himself worthy as a leader in this, he 
endures the severest tortures without exhibit- 
ing any emotion of pain. Death has no ter- 
ror for him. and cowardice is despised. 

The Sioux young man, baring his breast, 
cuts two gashes, and, lifting the flesh- between 
them, passes a lariat through it, which tie 
makes fast to a post or two, and then, w4th 
his weight thrown against it, dances-'until 
the flesh is broken loose and. he is free to 
become a leading warrior. It is said of Lit- 
tle Big Man, a Sioux war chief, that whefe 
he was thus dedicating himself — being as 
his name indicates, a small man- his weight 
was not sufficient to tear loose the flesh, 
and, moving the post to which his lariat 
attached, he made a bound and turni: 
somersault, freed himself, much to his 
satisfaction and the admiration of the s 
tators. 

The Kiowa young man shows his abili 
by dancing three days and nights without . 
food, with his eyes at all times fixed steadih 
upon the sun, while it shines, and not 
ing the dance when night hides the 
from his view. 

The per cent, who are able to sui 
endure this severe test is said to be 
small. All wild tribes have sohte 
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or test to which the young and ambitious 
are subjected, all requiring great will power 
which only needs to be directed in the prop- 
er channel to show itself capable of good 
ends. Education opens new avenue* to fame, 
and does away with these barbaric customs. 

But the education and civilization of the 
Indian is no new problem ; it has been suc- 
cessfully carried out already as respects a 
portion of the six nation: and many of the 
five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory. 
And daily evidence is added to the testimo- 
ny in the results, not only at Carlisle, Hamp- 
ton, and Forest Grove, but at some of the 
agency schools. If any one has doubts on 
this point let him visit either of the leading 
institutions: a day there will dispel his doubts. 

Hampton and Carisle furnish most of the 
shoes, harness, tinware, and part of the wa- 
gons, used at many of the agencies. It is 
interesting to remember that these are made 
by boys who but a few years ago were as 
wild as the chickens on the prairie. Indian 
teachers generally agreethat Indian children 
are much like white children in their learn- 
ing and school days. The boys soon learn 
.to amuse themselves with marbles, tops, and 
hoops, as well as bows and arrows, while the 
girls as naturally take to the jumping-rope, 
play house and doll-baby. 

In school hours, when the teacher's back 
is turned, paper wads fly at random, and the 
ceiling shows the effects of good marks- 
manship; a change of position-ofthe, teach- 
er finds each one intently interested in his 
lesson. Pillow battles often furnish amuse- 
ment for the night, and rarely is a teacher 
able to find them not all asleep. Teachers 
whose hearts are in the work enjoy it and 
rejoice in being able to see the fruits of their 
labors growing up ; but their labors are nec- 
essarily more arduous than if in a white 
school, from the fact that they must not on- 
ly start an idea, but cultivate it too, as the 
Indian child cannot, as the white one, go 
home and have that idea developed, as his 
people know even less than he does ; hence 
an Indian teacher's work is not done when 
the school hours close ; he must be instant 
in season and out of season. It may truth- 
fully be said that the Indian child 
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molding as potter's clay. He 
and responsible, then, the position of that 
teacher. I call to mind a circumstance bear- 
ing upon this point. 

A little Caddo boy, who for two years and 
a half attended school at the Kiowa Agency, 
after leaving school was taken sick and died. 
His teachers had not only taught him how 
to read in his weekday lesson Dooks, but. al- 
so in the Bible, and in some degree to under- 
stand its beautiful precepts and promises, 
and had given him a Testament to take home. 
While confined to his sick bed he talked tc 
his family of what he had learned of that 
beautiful world beyond, and what the Good 
Book said about it. His own eyes had grown 
too dim to read it, and none of the family 
to which he belonged could read it for h' 
and his mother placed it gently on his breast; 
and there it laid when the curtain of lifewj 
lifted, revealing to him the better world. H 
mother brought me the message to send t 
his teachers— that the lessons they had taught 
him had not been forgotten, and he had gon> 
( to live forever. 

It is impossible for those of you who hav 
not visited the homes of the blanket Indian 
to fully realize the wonderful transformatio: 
a few years of education has made in thes 
young men, and can make in the India 
child. 

These may not be classed as exceptions, 
but representatives of their tribes. 

The Modocs were brought as prisoners of 
war, only a fewjyears ago, from the lava beds 
of Oregon to the Indian Territory. I need 
not stop to describe or more than refei 
the terrible scenes enacted by them, in which 
two of the commissioners, General Canby 
and Dr. Thomas, appointed to treat with 
them, were killed, and the life of the other 
member, Col. Meacham, miraculously saved, 
They believed they were doing as they had 
been done by. It is impossible toimagi 
more uninviting appearing mass of hu 
beings than they were when they reached the 
Indian Territory. 

Christian hearts opened for them an< 
Christian hands took hold of them, with day 
schools for the children and night-schools 
part of the time, for all. They have been 
wonderfully changed to an industrious, well- 1 
clothed community of farmers, living in 
good, comfortable houses of their own build- 
ing; theirchildren averaging as wellas farm- 
ers' children usually do in learning. Of on- 
ly about one hundred souls in the tribe, ovor 
fifty of them are professed Christians, 
Steamboat Frank a minister and Scar-faced 
Charley an elder in the Society of Friends. 

" band of Nez Perces were 
and made one of the most 
marches of which history 
it— successfully crossing 
hundred miles of country, 
e front and rear, with but 
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a small loss of either people or property, 
nally voluntarily surrendering at Bear-Paw 
Mountain, Montana, from where they were 
brought, prisoners of war, to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, in 1878. In 1879, two young men of 
the same tribe, who had been educated by 
Miss M'Beth at their Idaho home, came to 
work with them as teacher and missionary. 
One of them, Archie Lawyer, after a few 
months' faithful service, was taken sick and 
returned home, remaining there over two 
years : the other, James Reuben, remained, 
and fitting upacarpenter-shop for a school- 
house, commenced a sc.iool for their child- 
through the week, and preached to them 
yn Sundays. Out of a school population of 
sixty-five the average attendance was sixty- 
two. The influence of the school was felt, 
and exercised a strong control over the en- 
tire band, until all have cast aside the In- 
dian customs, and dress as white people, 
le hundred and seventy-two have been ad- 
tted 'as members of the Presbyterian 
Church, of which they have an organization 
nd of which Archie Lawyer is now their 
pastor, and the officers are chosen from their 
own number. The service is conducted in 
the Nez Perce language and entered into 
heartily by all those attending. 
Another very notable example ofthecivil- 
ing effects of education is found in the 
Flaudnan Colony of Sioux, in Moody Coun- 
ty, Dakota. Under the provisions of their 
treaty of 1868, the Sioux can absolve them- 
selves from the tribal relationship, enter up- 
government land, just as white people 
and become citizens of the United States. 
Taking advantage of this provision, a number 
of Santees gave up agency rations and annu- 
ities, and, selecting homesteads in the valley 
of the Sioux River, in Dakota, have made 
themselves homes. When I visited them 
they numbered over four hundred souls, and 
were getting along as well as their white 
neighbors. Most of them had good, comfort- 
able houses, and well selected farms; their 
crops were good. I Edtand them threshing 
wheat with two eight-horse-power machines, 
managing the machinery and business them- 
selves. They had two churches, Presbyteri- 
and Episcopal, a good school, taught by 
; of their own people, a graduate of the 
training school under the care of the Rev. A. 
• Riggs. at Santee. and the general testi- 
any was favorable. They had paid their 
ics and kept their credits good in bank 
d store. Another similar neighborhood 
located in the Peoria bottom in middle 
Dakota. These are both the results of the 
ionary and educational labors of two 
noble and devoted families — the Riggs and 
Williamsons— the younger generations of 
whom were missionaries by birthright and 
have grown up in the work, the good fruits 
of whose labors are found in all the branches 
of the large tribe of Sioux. 

The results of education are very noticea- 
ble at agencies where boarding-schools have 
been well conducted: the influence is reflected 
upon the adults in many ways. If the school 
is industrial, as all should be, the opposi- 
tion to labor, on account of its being ignoble, 
is overcome; in fact, it may be said that the 
advance in civilization at agencies of equal 
possible opportunities is much greater at the 
one whereagood boarding-school is,conduct- 
ed ; it educates those outside the building as 
well as those in, and demonstrates the fact 
that education is the greatest civilizing agent 
we can employ in lifting up the old as well 
as the young from barbarism. While the 
well-con ducted agency schools have been ed- 
ucating those in and near them, and -over- 
coming the superstitious opposition to 
schools, and making possible the more im- 
portant ones away from the Agencies, such 
as Carlisle, Hampton. Forest Grove, and I 
may add, that of Albuquerque, N. M., they 
too have been doing a grand work . not only 
in educating the Indian youths sent to them, 
and through them the Indians at the agen- 
cies, but the country in general. They have 
more effectually advertised to the world that 
the Indian is a man, susceptible and capable 
of intellectual and heart culture, as well as 
the mechanical arts ; that beneath the paint 
which in his wild state spoils his face there 
is true manhood and a heart which may be 
made a fit temple for the Most High. 

But some are discouraged because a few 
who return home from these institutions go 
back again to Indian ways. This is to be 
expected, and, until a larger number are ed- 
ucated, and a stronger sentiment created in 
I the tribes against it, it. will continue; but 
even now the per cent, is very small, and 
when the number of those educated is in- 
creased, as it will be very materially in a few 
years, the number going back to Indian ways 
will grow less and less. 

The influence of the Indian girl, educated 
and trained at any pf these schools, is not 
lost, even if upon returning home she has to 
submit to the laws of the tribe and be sold 
as a wife by her uncivilized father to some 
wild or uncivilized young man for a few po- 
nies, and for a time bury her light under a 
bushel ; her own home, if only a tent or a 
tepie, will soon begin to bear evidence of 



knowledge received elsewhere than from her 
own people. And when a number from the 
same tribe get together, it cannot be other- 
wise than an influence for good upon the 
whole tribe. Many of the boys go out and 
find work, and this will increase as the num- 
ber increases, until, the tribes becoming edu- 
cated, new avenues for business will natural- 
ly present themselves. 

Indian education means a great deal. It 
means broken up tribal relationship, individ- 
ual ownership of property, severalty in lands, 
farms and settled hemes. In a word, the 
acceptance of the white man's civilization, 
to become an integral and homogenous part 
of this great nation— not simply a receiver of 
' bounties, but a sharer of its respcmsibili- 
i and a supporter of its laws." 



an Indian wife. The husband does what we 
would honor anyone here for doing,— kills 
him like a dog. Then he flees. The United 
States, thereupon, makes a demand upon the 
tribe to which the Indian belongs, that he be 
given up for punishment. The chief of the 
tribe replies that they would gladly give him 
up, although they think he did right, if they 
could find him; but they do not know wqere 
he is. And because they do not carry out an 
impossibility, war is declared and the whole 
tribe is made to suffer. Its goods are confis- 
cated, its dwellings burned, its people put to 
death, because they tried to stand up for 
something that, in their rough way at least, 
they consider justice. 

I do not deny that the Indians are bar- 
barous, cruel, uneducated, uncivilized. I 
simply say that, in spite of this, the facts are 
essentially as I lay them before you this mora- 
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A Problem in Civilization 

The Rev. M. J. Savage of Bostc 
recently preached <*nd published a s 
mon on the Indian question under 
above 'heading, which deserves 
widest circulation. Wishing we co 
give it entire, we must content oursel 
with the following extracts, remarking 
however, that the missionary work 
referred to, has been directed to Simple 
general ideas of God and of religion : 
and to inculcating morality and indus- 
try rather than to "special tenets and 
beliefs ;" of this we could give many il- 
lustrations. Missionary work has creat- 
ed the few bright spots in Indian life : 
enough to justify high hopes for the 
race. 

"When we have ceased to fight the Indians, 
what then ? Is the question of justice and civ- 
ilization settled ? 

Instead of that, it is literally true that, 
after two hundred and fifty years of our deal- 
ing with these people, we have not as yet 
taken the first intelligent, persistent, 
step toward solving the Indian ( 

be solved? When they 
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they can read and thus « 
with the common life of 
they have the opportunity held out before 
them, on certain terms thatare fairandjust 
of attaining the position of citizens. It wit 
be settled when these things are done. 

What have we done with the Indian? You 
know-, in a general way, that there are a 
certain number of Indians scattered over the 
plains, although you do not know exactly 
where. You know that the army has fought 
them, that the United States agents now 
and again have plundered them, that certain 
spasmodic efforts have been made to educate 
them, that missionaries of different denomi- 
nations have been sent to them, who have 
endeavored to convert; them to their own 
special tenets and beliefs. 

The Indians possessed this country by 
right, when our fore-fathers came here. 
What have we done with them ? We fought 
them : we drove them from their homes, from 
home to another, pushing them west and 
still west, until suddenly, by a flank move- 
ment, our civilization took possession of the 
Pacific Coast ; and, since then, we have been 
grinding them between the two movements 
at the centre of our country. We have made 
treaties with them over and over again ; and 
perhaps it is literally true that not one single 
treaty has ever been made that has not been 
broken. We have solemnly appropriated 
money to build them school-houses and to 
educate them, but we have not done it. We 
have made them sacred promises time after 
time, but have broken those promises. We 
have done everything except, like an inde- 
pendent, free, strong, manly nation, keep our 
word, and deal justly and fairly with these 
people. I think I shall not be overstepping 
the limits of sober history,— and I challenge 
contradiction of the statement,— when I say 
that, of the long series of bloody, merciless, 
cruel wars that have been fought, nine out 
of ten have been caused by our own perfidy, 
our own treachery, our own aggression; and 
that, in almost every case, the Indians have 
shown a remarkable disposition, considering 
the stage of civilization that they have at- 
tained, to be true to their treaties to keep 
faith with us. They have borne with us pa- 
tiently, much more patientl^than we should 
have borne with them. From their standpoint 
they have nobly attempted, in the main, to be 
true to the solemn treaties into which they 
have entered, 

An army officer said on one occasion, It is 
hard enough for our soldiers to be compelled 
to go and kill these people, buL it is a still 
harder thing when they have to go with the 
consciousness that the Indians are in the 
right. 

Det me give an insjanceC A white man- 
one of that type oflow-ftyed villains that 
makes forever the dirty, ^half-ravelled -out 
fringe of oiftr frc 



Now, what is to be done with these people? 
There is a general impression— I find it al- 
most everywhere, when I speak of the matter 
—that the Indians are only few in numbers. 
This is true. People think that they are 
gradually dying out, — fading, as we say, be- 
fore the advance of the higher type of civil- 
ization, — and that all we need to do is to wait 
and let things alone, and the matter will settle 
itself. Unless you have studied the matter 
more deeply than most people have, I shall 
perhaps surprise you by making the state- 
ment that the Indians are not dying out. I 
had a conversation on this subject two or 
three years ago with Major J. W. Powell, of 
the Smithsonian Institute, probably the best 
authority on the Indian question we have to- 
day in America. He certainly surprised me, 
when he told me that there was probably a- 
bout the same number of Indians in America 
to-day that there was when the country was 

bcr that the Indians are some 
twenty thousand years possibly behind 
us on the road toward civilization, and if we 
remember that within five hundred years the 
higheS«|"hristianity of Europe has persistent- 
ly handlea the inquisition, the rack, the thumb- 
screw, aifd all the most ingenious methods of 
trying to persuade those of their 
red and blood,— if we remember 
facts; 

lty. Arid when we 
remember also what is true, that every deed 
of barbaric cruelty on the part of the Indians 
you can match with one on the part of the 
whites, we ought still less to call up their 
cruelty as a reason for the method witl>wh1ch 
we have dealt with them. \ 

The Indians had a certain roiyni, brave 
manly virtue, when they were/tiifctovered. 
We learned nothing in the way, Of wee from 
them, when we came here. /W* couud match 
them at every point, and teacn thenv some- 
thing new. And the very worst'H'ices that 
the Indians are cultivating to-day are those 
that we have taught them, and that did not 
exist here when this country was discovered. 
I have no sentiment concerning this mat- 
r. I do not plead for benevolence. I do 
not appeal for humanity. I believe that we 
had a right to come here; we had the right of 
conquest. We had the right of the higher 
type of civilization to supersede the lower; 
but along with that right,— and thi 
one plea — went the duty of justic< 
United States from the very first cc 
that the Indians had the right of occ 
i the soil. 

They are not such outright hopelt 
ges as we are accustomed to suppose. This 
mman race, of which we are a part, started 
lerhaps a hundred thousand years farther 
down the road of barbarism than the position 
the Indians occupy to-day. We all started 
there. Age after age, through blood and tears 
ind difficulty and struggle, we have been toil- 
ng up toward the place we occupy to-day. 
What are these Indians? They are simply 
the race, they arc fractions of hu- 
manity that have not as yet advanced along 
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this common road so far as we have; but they 
have advanced a great deal farther than 
many are aware. / 

Let me give you an illustration v /We de- 
light to read Homer's description of the life 
of the Greeks at the time of the Trojan War. 
We talk of their kings, and think of them as 
wonderful men, as possessing many of the 
arts of life. And yet, when this country was 
discovered, the Irquois tribe of Indians, that 
went by the name of the Six Nations, had 
reached politically almost precisely the same 
point of development that was occupied by 
Agamemnon and his compeers, . when they 
banded together to fight against the city-of 
Troy. What were these Greeks? SThey 
were separate tribes, each. tribe under the 
cbmmand of its basileus, or king, as we trans- 
late it. It would be a great deal nearer the 
truth, if we called him war-chief; for that-is 
what he was. These Greek tribes banded \ 
together under different chiefs to fight Troy. 
The Six Nations were six different people, 
each banded together under the government 
of its own chieftain, and tbi^se federated into 
one common people. Theyhad reached rel 
atively the same position as that occupied M 
the Grecian kings and people at the time 
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t he Troian War. It was seven hundred years 
after the Trojan War before the Greeks took 
the decisive step which c°n»' tuted . th = t " r ": 
ine- point between the anient and modern 
political civilisation. These Indians then 
. are not in so hopeless a condition. They are 
travelling the same road that we have travel- 
ed onlv thev have not come so far. 

What can' we do for them ? The problem 
i= simple as daylight. We stand in the same 

panting, to take the various steps leading to 
that which we call civilization. 

But when alittlechild isborn into the world, 
we do not leave him to take all. these steps 
alone. We do not leave h.m to invent an al- 

precisely this that we can and ought to do 
I want now 'to ask you to consider fiJ 
step^hat the Indians are competent tota*e 
that we can help them to take, and that we 
ower""hem P and to ourselves that *e 
should help them to take. V 
, We need, in the first place, to assure 
the Indians a permanent home 
Give them a permanent homc.-a "".torial 
limit, that shall be their awn country The 
importance of this, unless you have studied 
the methods of human civ.lizal.ipn. y 
oerhaps not realize. 

"lip to the year 509 B. C. there was not a 
people on the face of the earth that did not 
teep up their tribal organization The gov- 
ernment was vested in a supposed father, or 
head, of the tribe, and the tr.be was made up 
only of lineal descendants thus united b> 
ties of blood into this one great family It 
any one was admitted from another tribe he 
had to go through the fiction of adopuon 
so as to make him a child of that tribe. Only 
509 B. C, every government was constituted 
like that. The first man that made the tran- 
- sition from that to the more modern system 
was Kleisthcnes. the Athenian. He was the 
first one who established a government based 
not on the fiction of blood relationship, but 
rter n ritorial limits, so that all the people 

dtizenshV This -^he turning-point of po- 
litical civilization. Right there should be 
set up the mark of division between he an- 
cient and modern world. If « * * the In 
dians to be civilized, we should give them a 
permanent home, help them to take this step 
that it took the world so long to take. 

2 The next step is one that follows nat- 
urally and is a carrying out of the same prin- 
ciple.' Help them to ownership oHand- 
seve 



C ertainiy not those who have studied the 
hi story of human development. 

4. The next step is to give the Indian a 
mmon education. I do not plead for this 

... the way of benevolence. We have promised 
it. We have robbed them of property enough 
to build and pay for a system of education, 
beginning with the primary school and ending 
ith the university, in every tribe of Ameri- 
ca. Not only this, but we have robbed them 
of property that tte have conceded to be 
theirs. They ought to be taught the use first 
of agricultural implements, taught house- 
hold ways and duties, and tradeiby which they 
may earn their own living. They say some- 
times that the Indians will not work. Who 
■will work, if he has no motive, if there is 
no possibility of reward ? I do not know of 
any white man that likes very much to work; 
and I do not know of any one that would 
work at all, if you took away every human 
impetus 'or his labor. * Instead of thischarge 
being true, more than one-third of all the 
Indians in America to-day-in spite of all 
the difficulties and obstacles In their way— 
actually workingenough to earn theirown 
poor support. Teach them to work, how to till 
the soil, to do those things adapted to the 
place where we give them a home. Teach 
them the English language, so that they can 
learn what sort of a people we are, so that 
they can read the papers and understand our 
type of civilization, and thus come into sym- 
pathy with our thought and ways; 

5. The last step is to hold out to them 
the prospect, when they have earned the 
right through self-support and intelligence, 
of becoming citizens of America. We com- 
plain of a large class of foreigners that they 
make no attempt to become citizens, and yet , 
of those men who were here before us. who 
have rights in the soil, who can appeal to us 
by the strongest claims for justice,— of those 
men we take no sort of account, we take no 
step toward inducing them to travel in the 
pathway that ends .n the possession of a 
rote and voice in our govenment. 

These, then, are the five steps,— a perma- 
lent home, personal possession of land, a 
jersonal statusbefore the law, a common 
education, and hope of citizenship. Mark 
the parallel between tffese steps and those 
that we ourselves have taken. -They are the 
individual steps that all peoples have taken 
w-ho have risen from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. They are only behind us in the same 
path that we have trodden. It is for us tc 
take them by the hand, and help them to 
come up where they can stand by our side. 
Had I a voice that could reach the ears of 
every voter in America, I would not plead 
for benevolence for the Indian. The man 
who has a just and righteous claim demeans 
himself when he asks for mercy. I would 
-not argue this question on the basis of econ- 
omy, although the United States has already 
lavished, wasted, and thrown away, in its 
dealings with the Indians, morethan enough 
twice over to have accomplished all I plead 



The " Slater"Lycoum." 

The following lettei from a Hampton 
graduate who has done successful work 
and has a special talent in teaching, gives 
account of her efforts with others, out- 
side her school, to inspire and help im, 
prove the young people of her.race. 

We commend the Slater Lyceum to 
those who have good reading matter to 
save from garret shelves. 

Staunton Va. Jan. 2ISU1884. 

Dear Sir • 

I have been thinking for some time to 
write to you since I left Hampton, but my 
work has been very heavy, therefore I have 
just found time to carry out my intentions. 

I came directly from Hampton here to as- 
sist in the Teachers' Institute, and having 
found that I could secure a city school, whose 
term would be much longer than one in the 
country, and again)would enjoy manyadvan- 
itages which I would be deprived of in the 
school which I had in view. I concluded to 
accept the position. But at the close of the 
Institute. I went home and got a teacher to 
81! the vacancy caused by my change of 
positions; then I returned and began my 
work here Sept. 17,'8 3 . There are seven of 
is teaching in the city and three in the 
iuburbs.four of whom are graduates of Hamp- 
on. We have a very large school and it is 
well graded. I teach the Primary grade. I 
applied for that because I taught it in H., and 
because I had such a nice chart, which would 
;, be of no use to me in any other 
t isoneof Appleton'sSiz.oo charts, 
which they sent me to use in the Institute as 
of it there was an advertisement for 

th 



ly, and is a canyii's 5 . twice over to nave au-ompusucu ■ v~ 

■' Help them to ownership of lands in for [his mHrning if you look at it from 

rally to personal possession. Consider [his sund . point , it is the cheapest thing to 

1 moment; put us in the same position, be done ^ ut . wou i d n ot put it on this 

where would we be ? Why is .t that you . . I would, were I able, reach the 

1, „H ctrive and plan and toil ? Because „„„,„„,„ ln America with a voice that 



w^rk^Tstrrveand^n andtoi.V Because 
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can call his own. something to live lor. to 
work for, something that, i he betters t if 
he makes it more valuable, it shall be to his 
own advantage and to the advantage of those 
he loves. Who would do anything for the 
future if, here in Boston, we knew that some 
stronger force might come and drive us" out 
anTd^spossess us"? Who would -e 'o Pur- 
chase pictures,' to invest in libraries, to build 
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had in it the majesty of God 
ofhislightning,-a yc 
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chase pictures; to invest 

up schools, to provide churches, under such 
cScumstances? When.this sense of securi- 
ty is taken away, the tap-root of everything 
h y umaniscut. ^o wonder that the Indians 
have made no progress in c,v. .zation We 
have given them no chance to make pro- 
gress Not only that, we have deprived 

forward to. 

3. We need to give the Indian personal 
responsibility before the law. What is their 
responsibility to-day ? An Indian can oe 
punished, but he cannot be defended. He 
cannot defend himself before the laws of the 
United States. No Indian has a personal 
status before the law. Suppose he is abused, 
robbed, murdered, neither he nor his friends 
have any legal recourse. He can complain 
to the agent, who, if he does not happen to 
be the one who did the wrong, can perhaps 
have something done in the Indian s behalf, 
but the Indian has no power. Put us in that 
position. How long do you think it would 
be before barbarism and savagery would exist 
there ? When legal protection is taken away, 
men will attempt some rough approximation 
to justice. They will try lynch law or some- 
thing of that kind, and wno blam. 



Died, at Salem, N. C. Dec. 16, 1883, of 
consumption, Sultana Boner, a graduate of 
Hampton Institute of the class of 82. A 
faithful and bright scholar, recalled to repre- 
sent her class at the School Anniversary, 
the year after her graduation, a successful 
teacher devoted to her people, a Christian in 
faith and example, she will be missed and 
mourned by many. When the soldier falls 
honorably in the fight, his comrades close up 
the ranks and march on in his course; so let 
it be the aim of Sultana's comrades to carry 
on her work in her spirit. One of them sends 
these memorial lines, which we copy from the 
"Alumni Journal.'' 

Within our Hampton home we wove our chain 
Of »lMy linto-tmy uniml hearts 
We tell them o'er, but with a thrill of pa.n 
*™,.. Rone; the tear unbidden starts. 

t>t friends, the chain is still unriven 
-, ; smi;k It"'- ' ■in"" 1 -tiscern; 
(jht in the bright light of heav n. 



The first day we opened school I enrolled 
le hundred and seventy-five pupils and there 
..as an increase every day for several weeks. 
The Supt. advised me to divide the children 
equally and teach ont half of them from 9 to 
12 and the others from 12 to 3. By doing 
this I teach an hour later than any of the 
teachers; so thev have increased my salary 
S5.00 per month. Although I have the 
smallest children and the weather is and has 
been very bad. I have not had less than 1 14 
as an average daily attendance. 

All the rooms are visited every day in both 
the white and colored schools by the Supt. 
He holds also weekly meetings with us in 
which are discussed various subjects, such 
as the causes of tides, climate, and the best 
methods of government in school. 

We. the teachers, have orgtnized an asso- 
ciation to be known as "The Slater Lyceum 
for the benefit of the people generally. 

Mr. G. E. Stephens is president, and I am 
treasurer. We are trying to raise a library, 
so as to have some place for our young men 
and women to spend their spare moments to 
an advantage. If we can get our plan well 
arranged, we hope to be able.to do much 
good. The ministers of this place are mem- 
bers of the Lyceum and will give us their 
hearty co-operation. I have deposited the 
papers Miss L. sent me which contained good 
moral stories and any more of the same kind 
or old books will be thankfully received at 
any time. 

Through a letter f-om Hampton some 
time ago.T learned that there were vacancies 
in the Industrial Department, for boys. If 
this be true, I apply for admission cards for 
four worthy boys, who are now out of school 
on account of having gone as far as they are 
allowed to go in the public school. Two ol 
them are teaching as assistants in the coun- 
try, but their schools will close in Feb. and 
they would like to go at once then to Hamp- 



A New and Striking Argumentfor 
Teetotalism. 

BY REV, TRYON EDWARDS, D. D. 

The anecdote is told of the celebrated Dr. 1 
Richardson, of London, that by a simple ex- 
periment he convinced an intelligent young 
man of the importance of total abstinence, 
when argument or appeal might have been in 
vain. Theyoungmanwassingingthepraises 
of the "ruddy bumper," as he called it, and 
saying that it not only did him good but that 
he could not get through the day without it. ' 

Without attempting a direct repry,--Br. 
Richardson said, "Will you be good enoiigh 
to feel my pulse as I am standing here?" 

He did so, and the doctor said, "Count it 
carefully, and tell me what it says." 

"Your pulse." was the reply." beats seventy- 
four to the minute." 

The doctor then sat down in ? chair, and 
asked him to count it again. He did so, and 
said. "It has gone down to seventy." 

The doctor then laid himself down on the 
lounge, and said, "Now count it again," 

He did so, and exclaimed,."Why, it is only 
sixty-four; what an extraordinary thing!" 

The doctor then said, "When you lie down 
at night, that is the way that' nature gives 
your heart rest. In sleep you know nothing 
about it. but that beating organ is resting to 
that extent; and if you reckon it up. you will 
see at once it is a great deal of rest, because 
in lying down the heart is doing ten strokes 
less every minute than before. Now multi- 
ply that by sixty, and it is six hundred, and 
multiply that number again by the eight 
hours you may give to sleep, and, within a 
fraction, it is five thousand strokes less than 
when you are awake. And as the heart 
throws out some six ounces of blood at every 
stroke or pulsation, it makes a difference of 
thirty thousand ounces, or nearly nineteen 
hundred pounds of lifting during the night, 
- - nearly eleven millions of ounces, or almost 
en hundred thousand pounds, of lifting in 
: ngle year; and this by so delicate an organ 
^trument as the human heart. When I 
at night without alcohol, that*is the 
rest that>y heart gets. But when you take 
your wineXor whiskey, or grog of any kind, 
get that rest, for the effect of r 



_ hoi rfsjlirit is to increase the number of 
strokesfafid instead of getting this rest you 
put on something like fifteen thousand extra 
strokes, tr some ninety thousand ounces of 
extra lifting, in a single night; and the result 
is that yoXnse up weak and exhausted, and 
unfit for thfNiext day's' work till you have 
taken another drink, which, in the end, in- 
creases the exhaustion, and rapidly wears 
away the life itself." \ 

The young man acknowledged thatall this 
was perfectly true, though it had never be- 
fore struck him in that Tight. He carefully 
reckoned up the figures, and finding/ what it 
meant to be lifting up so many extta thou- 
sand ounces whenever he took adrirjk, he be- 
came a total abstainer, with even.- *encfit. as 
he admits, to his purse. his4e»lthAand his 
happiness. , 1 

Is not here a most striking and conclusive 
argument for teetotalism? Let every young 
ponder i%,—GHrisl£m Weekly: 
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Judge Ruffin represents a class which polls 
a possible 6,000 out of an aggregate of a pos- 
sible soo.ooovotes. When anysouthern com- 
tfty, by the votes of its white citizens, be- 
stows higher honors than those conferred on 
Judge Ruffin in Massachusetts, or Auditor 
McCabe in Kansas, on any of its colored citi- 
zens, it will be time for the South to reproach 
the North for its tardiness.— People's Advo- 
cate. 



Their parents come here 
me about sending them and 1 w 
py to do so as soon as possibli 
prepared to enter the advanced 
night school, and with such polishing as one 
gets at Hampton, they will be made useful 
men to their race. 

I saw by the "Journal »nat your recent 
trip north was a very succssful one. and I am 
delighted to know it. I only wish I could 
have joined the party again. 

I am just beginning to feel what it is to 
launch out in the sea of life. At times I feel 
as though I have just begun my work as a 
teacher, since I remained so long within the 
walls of my Alma Mater, but the true princi- 
ples of womanhood, which were instilled 
me there, and that independent spirit 
ich enables one to stand alone and fight 
r own battles; together with that faith and 
trust which I have in the Savior, prompts me 
say, I am happy to have the calling as well 
the privilege to be engaged in this work. 
Love to Miss M. and Gen. M. 

Yours, with much respect. 

Lucy J. Boulding. 



Outlines of Chemistry, 

By Prof. N. B. Webster. Norfolk. Virginia.. 
Published by Clark dV- Mamard, 7J4 
Broadway;!}.' Y. 144 Pages— Cloth— Prtct 
Sixty Cents. 
Though out but a few weeks, many letters 
of commendation have been received by the 
ithor from well known educators, scientists, . 
id scholars. / 
Hon. M. A. Newell, Superintendent of 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
For Wakefulness. 
Dr. Wm. P. Clothier, Buffalo, N.Y.says. 
"I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, who 



Indians, but about 55,000 roceiTe full m a hard student, for wakefulness, extreme 
oo ax, hjor M f r«t look out for nervousne55i etc . H e reports great benefit." 



Dl, t\. .>tl*r.LL, JU|Jtllll^..«v... " 

Education for Maryland, says of it : 
ceived your "Outlines," glanced 
and was so highly pleased that I put \ 
- hands of our Professor of Chem- 
ith the request that he make it the 
this year's work in his class. It is 
simple, exact, suggestive, and practical. It 
ought to be in all our country schools, and 
in city schools it might well replace a more 
bulky and pretentious volume.' 

Prof. DEVolson Wood, Stevens' Institute 
of Technology. Hoboken, New Jersey, says j 
"It appears most excellent— pointed, clear, 
terse. Besides the presentation of the^essen- 
tial scientific part of the subject, it full of 
practical matter." ' ., , 

Prof. Jerome Allen, A. M. President ol 
the State Normal School St. Cloud, Minne; 
sota. and for many years Editor of Barnes 
Educational monthly and Professor of Chem- 
istry in the New York State Normal School at 
Geneseo says : ; ' J 

"Your Outlines of Chemistry is excel- 
lent. Our large books are often our worst 
ones for school use;- far greater skill\i?' ex- 
hibited in the work of condensing than 
expanding. You have arranged the facts of 
Chemistry in so skillful a manner as t» be of 
great use to the teacher who has but limited 
time to give to the subject. A course of simple 
experiments with this in the hands of pupils 
would accomplish valuable results; for what" 
you have printed constitutes the real kernel 
of the noble science of Chemistry." 

. ■£ I 
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) lose by solidity 
its solid strength 
on the contrary, 



ITEMS FROM SOUTHERN 
JOURNALS. 

It isa poor defense of the "Solid South 
that it is so solid to confront a "Solid North. 
Better would it have been for us twenty 
three years ago if there had been no " Solic 
South." In that event, there would have,, 
been no "Solid North," and no war, coupled 
with complete Southern subjugation. And 
now, after our solidity has resulted in war 
and subjugation, to continue this sullen so- 
lidity is to invoke adverse passions and preju- 
dices at the North— to repel the very senti- 
ments and impulses of friendship and favor 
that we chiefly need— upon the absurd plea 
that our solidity is necessary to defend us 
from the qonsequcnces of that solidity! The 
very cause of our greatest troubles is urged 
as our remedy for them! Not only is this 
ridiculous and silly in the extreme, but ex- 
perience has taught us (when we were 
stronger and the North weaker) that South- 
ern Solidity has been a mistake, a delusion 
and a snare, botn in peace and in war. 

We cannot afford to be solid, even if we 
really agree in principle and policy upon all 
public issues; but to insist that we shall not 
divide— that we shall Still remain solid - 
when we differ among ourselves upon the 
gravest questions of public interest, is the 
part of folly gone made. 

The North has nothing ti 
and everything to gain.— for 
is irresistible. The South, 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain, 
by a solidity, which at best is comparative 
impotence, and which inevitably raises up 
against it a Northern solidity which is sure 
tboverwhelmus.not only on the sectiona is- 
sue but upon every other. — Richmond Whig. 



Virginia Coal. 
Under the above caption, we find that 
many of our Northern exchanges are speak- 
ing of the great mineral resources of this 
State, and especially of the coal fields recently 
opened to the outside world by the Norfolk 
and Western Railway. Many of our contem- 
poraries write in a tone of surprise; but this 
is not singular, for both Virginia and North 
Carolina have been systematically under- 
valued or ignored by our Northern ex- 
changes. But as capital from that section 
comes into this, the papers north of the Po- 
tomac become more enlightened. Between 
the coal deliveries of Lambert's Point and 
Newport's News this "Virginia coal" is des- 
tined to be known all over the world, and 
this harbor [speaking in the large sense], is 
certain to become one of the greatest coaling 
stations in the world, as will be abundantly 
manifest when the Panama Canal is finished, 
as it will be in a reasonable time.— Norfolk 
Landmark 

The colored press is almost unanimously 
in favor of a high protective tarilT. because 
we think that is the doctrine of the Repub- 
lican party. If our contemporaries will reflect 
a moment, they will see that a protective 
tariff always bears most heavily upon the 
agricultural population, and if the colored 
people are not agriculturists they are nothing. 
If this is true, and it is generally conceded, do 
our contemporaries espouse the cause of the 
people or pursue the path of duty in advo- 
cating a tariff system which feeds the man- 
ufacturing interests at the expense of the 
agricultural interests? We think not. Colored 
men are generally farmers, consequently they 
are free traders, or should be. Let our col- 
ored contemporaries give a reason for the 
laith that they profess. — N. Y. Globe. 



A Good Example. 

The Atlanta Constitution, which truly de- 
serves the name of a great paper, showed a 
few days ago the best and noblest quality, of 
all greatness— charity. The sudden change 
in the weather brought to Atlanta an unac- 
customed severity of cold. The poor, un- 
expecting, had made no provisions for such 
a calamity, and they were suffering on every 
side. The Constitution, with its wonted en- 
terprise, took the work of benevolence in 
hand at once, and in a few hours fires were 
burning brightly in many humble houses. 
Rich men helped not only by purse but by 
hand, and gave their best efforts to the noble 
cause. The time was short till the warm 
glow of comfort drove out suffering from the 
quavering hearts and trembling limbs of the 
honest poor. Let the good work go on every- 
where till out of the abundance of the fortu- 
nate there shall be found comfort for all the 
needy. _ 

The Negroes of Virginia are talking of 
holding an Industrial Fair. This is far 



ITEMS FROM THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY. 
The Indian Question. 

The idea is just gaining ground that it is 
better to give these Indians lands than tribal 
reservations ; that it would be a mercy to 
them to compel them to make their own liv- 
ing rather than to support them in idleness, 
and that they would be more effectually and 
honestly governed by the war than the in- 
terior department of the government. There 
are many who have madea study of the Indian 
question who believe that we shall never have 
any power with the Indians until we cease 
recognizing them as tribes, and deal with 
them in their individual capacity. So long 
as they are governed by chiefs and supported 
in laziness, so long will the war-path be the 
means to which they will resort to redress 
their real or fancied grievances. The present 
methods of dealing with them have failed, 
and it is worth while to try something else. 
Placed upon farms, and each one compelled 
to support himself and those dependent up- 
on him, and the business of living will ap- 
pear to' be a more serious business than it 
does now. Let the Indians be made indivi- 
dually amenable to the laws of the country 
like other tillers of the soil, and lawlessness 
and war will not be so fanciful a thingto them 
as it is now. — Chicago News. 



Red Landholders. 

Few people reflect upon the fact that the 
Indians are the richest landholders in the 
United States. We have 237.066 of them, 
exclusive of the Alaska Indians, holding 151.- 
397,768 acres of land. Some of the tribes 
own 3.000 acres per Indian. The average is 
about one square mile to each Indian, while a 
white man is not allowed to pre-empt more 
than 160 acres of the public land. 

Secretary Teller advises the cutting down 
of these vast reservations and the payment 
of the value of the land taken to the Indians. 
Of course the Indians have a good and square 
title to the land, and not an acre 8f it should 
he transferred to the public land, save through 
the most honest negotiations with the Indians 
and their full understanding of what they arc 
doing. This is a large amount of land to be 
occupied by Indians, many of whom are not 
utilizing it, but let us remember that millions 
of acres have been deliberately stolen from 
them, or obtained by the Government 
through the most despicable swindling pro- 
cesses. The only thing which can be done 
is for the Government to acquire a large por- 
ton of the reservations by fair purchase, and 
to use the proceeds of the sale of such lands 
for the establishment of Indian schools and 
for making the adults either farmers or herd- 
ers. Three fourths of the 75.000 Indian 
Territory Indians arc civilized Indians, wear- 
ing citizens' dress, cultivating farms and 
herding cattle, providing good schools for 
their children, and having about i^ochurclies 
and 200 schools. Outside of Indian Territory, 
which is a favored spot, the "wards" ol the 
Government depressingly exhibit the emas- 
culating effects of the wretched Indian policy 
of the Government. A very large proportion 
of the Indians are fed by the Government 
and live in demoralizing idleness. Upon the 
children o( all these Indians can be wrought 
a saving work, and it is through the education 
of the Indian children that the Indian pro- 
blem must be solved. The Indian schools at 
Carlisle, Pa., at Hampton. Va, at Forest 
Grove, at Lawrence, at Genoa, at Chilocco. 
are doing a good work, but there should be 
four or five times as many schools. The 
Federal Government has undertaken to suc- 
kle the Indian, and it is about time he was 
treated as a human being. Before our laws 
the Indian is not really a man. It would be 
well therefore for the Government to use 
some of the money it has stolen from the 
"wards" in educating the papooses. Uncle 
Sam has fathered the Indian responsibility 
and he must live up to it.— Courier Journal. 



—"Our Brother in Red," published at Mus- 
kogee, Indian Territory, by Revs. J. F. 
Thompson and T. F. Brewer, has improved 
and increased in matter, and is a very impor- 
tant and useful paper, instructive about 
church and Indian affairs and well gotten up. 
In making up your list of papers, do not for- 
get "Our Brother in Red."— St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. 



Negroes In the Indian Territory. 

The following from the " Chieftain," 
edited by William P. Ross, is an inter- 
esting statement. From personal ob- 
servation last fall, we endorse the con- 
cluding sentences that " their(the frecd- 
men's) condition is far in advance of that 
of any portion of that race on the face 
of the globe." For all that, they should 
have shared in the 15.50 per capita re- 
cently paid to all but colored citizens. 

As to numbers, the Negro population 
of the five " civilized " nations is about 
twenty thousand; the Indians number 
about sixty-five thousand; both are in- 
creasing, but the blacks with far greater 
pidity. Already they are almost as 
imerous as the pure blood Indians, who 
e hardlv holding their own; the in- 
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created by the presence of nearly twen- 
ty thousand white men in their midst, 
with whom the Indians affiliate. 

In the Creek nation only, Indian and 
Negro blood commingle to a considera- 
ble extent. 

The blacks are destined to an im- 
portant part in the future of that re- 
gion. They have, however, but scant 
chances for education; the primary 
schools referred to below amount to 
little, while they have no chance what- 
ever for a more advanced education, 
being not only excluded-trom the pub- 
lic high schools, but, «H* understand, 
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DAMON & PEETS, *rc^Nx 

dealers in Typo, Presses, Paper Cutters, and all 
kinds of Printing Materials, both New and 
Second-hand. A>prrectcd list of prices is- 
sued weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuine- bargains) will bo 
mailed f reo on application. 
W* can furnish anything from a Bodkin to 
a Cylinder Pre**. 



established by the Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians and Congregational ists 
From the Hampton stand-point, this 
seems rather strange. 

That the Negro of the Ind 
ry has no share in the charitic 
ed by the Christian philanthropy of ^he 
East, is a serious fact. A few have 
found their way to Hampton and are 
doing well. 

'■ A valued friend, writing from the Choctaw 
Nation, after expressing the opinion that the 
freedmen of that Nation will be adopted as 
citizens in a few months, desires information 
in regard to the status of treedmen in the 
Cherokee Nation. As the subject is one of 
general interest, we have thought it not out 
of place to repeat and answer the questions 
he propounds, in the columns of the 
Chieftain as follows : 

1. Are they citizens, entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of Cherokees ? 

At the beginning of the late civil war in 
the United States, there were about 2.000 
colored people who were, with but few ex- 
ceptions, owned and held as slaves by native 
and adopted white citizens of the Nation. 
During the war the Cherokee National Coun- 
cil passed an Act emancipating all these 
slaves. At the close of the war, in the treaty 
negotiated between the United StaScsandthc 
Cherokee Nation in the City of Washington 
in 1S66, it was agreed "that all freedmen who 
have been liberated by voluntary act of their 
former owners, or by law, as well as all free 
colored persons who were in the country at 
the commencement of the rebellion, and are 
now residents therein, or who may return 
within six months, and their descendants, 
shall have all the rights of native Cherokees." 
The date of the treaty was the 19th of July, 
and the six months' limitation expired in 
January. 1867. The rights of those who fall 
within the terms of the treaty are all the 
rights of native Cherokees. 

2. How many are there in the Cherokee 
Nation? 

According to the census taken by/ the 
authorities of the Nation in 1880. there were 
1,976 recognized as citizens, 249 claimants 
to citizenship, and 758 non-citizens with- 
in the limits of the Nation. The claimants 
and non-citizens were composed chiefly of 
those who were barred by the limitations of 
the treaty above given. Whatever may be 
the humanity of their case, the law is against 
them, as declared by the Department of the 
Interior. 

3. Do they have equal educational pri- 
vileges ? Do they have separate schools, or 
do they attend the same school that the 
Cherokee children do? Can they send their 
children to the seminaries ? 

They have equal educational privileges, so 
far as primary or neighborhood schools are 
concerned. Some of these schools establish- 
ed for their bene tit are taught by teachers of 
their own race— others by white or native 
teachers. Their schools are separate, and it 
rarely happens that the two classes of child- 
ren attend the same school. Their children 
are not admitted to the seminaries or the or- 
phan school. 

4. What churches are there among them, 
and what is their moral and religious condi- 
tion? 
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Methodist, the latter, we belie. ^, , . 
der the A. M. E. Conference. The preach- 
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ass they give our courts but little trouble, 
id are generally self-sustaining. Of course 
there are exceptions among them, as among 
other races of citizens. These exceptions 
are found more generally in the ranks of the 
younger persons among them, and in locali- 
ties where their numbers are greatest, and 
where temptations to dissipation, gambling 
and idleness exist. Their exclusion, in com- 
mon with adopted whiles and Indians, from 
all participation in the fund paid recently 
per capita among the native Cherokees. and 
which amounted to. only $15.50 per head, 
gave rise to some dissatisfaction among them, 
it when contrasted with the other privileges 
ey enjoy, if not so full in some few respects 
as they shouMbe, is of minor importance. 
With all the/land, timber and water they 
can use. with range for their cattle, horses 
and hogs/with the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise and equal protection under the 
law, their condition is far in advance of that 
of any portion of the race on the face of the 
globe.— The Chieftain. 



The Continent, 

The Continent Magazine has been signal- 
ling its removal to New York by th\ issue 
of several unusually attractive numbers, in 
every way worthy of emanating from the me- 
tropolis—no longer of commerce alone, but 
of art and literature as well. The first num- 
ber bearing the new imprint offers some 
amends tothc Philadelphia home of theConti- 
ncnt. in an appreciative article on "The Mis- 
sion of great Art Schools." in which thecareer 
of the Philadbl^hia Academv is made a 
model, the illustrations being reproductions 
of paintings by PMJadelphians abroad. A 
wonderfully illustrated article on Tennyson, 
entitled "The Prute>s and its Author. "de- 
rives interest frorFthe recent elevation of the 
poet to his Baronial dignity. The career of 
" Robin Hood, " ife handsomclv illustrated 
by Howard Pyle,\ and other 'illustrations 
n the Contrqcnt's favorable reputa- 
. number, just out, 
.-— PoemTby Mary D. Brine, 
...id the author of "Anus, the Lybian," 
Christmas stories, and other seasonable mat- 
ter in abundance. The Continent seems to 
have struck a new vein of prosperity, to 
which its labors in behalf of good reading an 
title it. b 



The Youth's Companion./^ 

As a source of profitable entertainment^ 
for the family, no paper exceeds in interest 

the Youth's Companion. Itsiistofwriters— 

embraces the best names in periodical lit- 
erature, and it is evidently thcaim'of its edi- 
tors to secure not only the best writers, but 
tHe best articles from their pens. It is a re- 
markable thing for a single paper to obtain 
such a succession of lively and brilliant stories 
and illustrated articles. While the COMPAN- 
ion is in the main a story paper, the mental, 
moral and religious training of young people 
is an end kept steadily in view. Its articles 
on current topics are written by) the most 
qualified pens, and present, in a clear, vivid, 
direct way, the fundamental facts of home 
and foreign politics, and all public questions. 
Its original anecdotes of public men are valu- 
able in their influence in stimulating right 
ambition and a high purpose in life, it is 
published by Perry Mason & Co., of Bos- 
ton, who send specimen copies upon appli- 
cation. 
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Washington Irving. 

writings of the most honored of 
uthors are at last made accessi- 
ble to all readers, and in such varied and 
beautiful forms as to delight the most fasti- 
dious taste, and at prices so low as to be an ' 
astonishment to book-buyers, and a conster- 
nation to book-sellers, of whom the "Literary 
Revolution" makes no account. As exam- 
ples.we have "The Legend of Sleepy Hollow" 
for three cents, " Wolfert's Roost" ten cents. 
'The Sketch Book" 20 cents, — these in paper 
binding but large type; in neat or elegant 
cloth or half Russia bindings, his "Choice 
Works" are published at prices varying from 
30 to 45 cents, and his complete works (ex- 
cepting "Life of Washington ")in the superb 
Caxton EomoN'.six volumes, over; 5, 

jes, choice, typography, elegant binding, 
for only §4. Specimen pages or large descrip- 
tive catalogue are sent to any applicant on 
request, and orders over $5 in amount are 
filled to be paid for after arrival and exami- 
nation, on reasonable evidence of good faith 
being given. Address John B. Alden,. Pub- ( 
lisher, 18 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Hymn to the Seasons. 
irunl ook, th.ao«.rt,t<,i»u»t 

Her', balmy fihower.rerre.ll the mower'. 

When Winter btod. in f ro»ty ehata. the fallow and 0» 

flood ; „ . 

In God the earth rejolccth still, and ownB her Maker 

good* - .'.: ' / 

Tho bird, that w«ko the morning, and those that love 

' the .bade: 
Th. wind, that sweep the monotaln, or ton the drew 
sy glade ; 

n that from hl» amber town rejolcoth^ on his way , 
and star*, their Maker 8 name In. .Item 



The i 



Shall man the lord of nature:, expectant or tho »ky, - 
Shall man alone unthankful, bin little pralae deny t 
No.-tet the year forsake his course, the seasons cease 

Thee, t Matter, most we always love ; and, Havloir, hon- 
or Thee. 

The flowers of Sprlns.may wlther,-tbc hope of Sum- 
mer fade.— . ... 
The Autumn droop In Winter.-. the birds forsake the 

Tho w'hulbc lulled.-lhesun and moon forget their old 

But w^Tnature's late.t hour. O Lord, wUl cling to 



Care of the Baby. 

A traveling companion remarked to 
recently, with emphasis, that, "there needs 
to be about one child killed on ever,; tram to 
make people take proper care of their clu M- 
ren" AVhile strongly tempted to ask Arte- 
mas Ward s question, "Be you a parent 
Miss Peaslec 3 1 refrained, for 1 knew well 
she was not; knew it by the way she started 
everv time a perverse but attractive little 
fellow in the forward end of the car climbed 
on the back of a seal and balanced there , 
knew it by the way she held her breath when 
he approached the car door. Later in the 
day her words took on new meaning, and 
seemed to have a good deal of force. A 
young woman, and one who w-as evidently 
ier mother, were traveling with a baby-a 
little creature in a long wT,,tt dress tmt with 
no wraps whatever over it, though the mother 
and grandmother both had on winter cloaks 
and hats. The baby was fed from a bottle, 
and at different times during the day the 
mother had gone out to the lunch- room by 
the way and had the bottle filled. About 
four o'clock in the afternoon, the interest I 
had felt all along in the trio deepened ; the 
baby, who had mildly resented its treatment 
at various times during the day became 
more energetic-in f.ict, it cried as hard as it 
could crv When it had cried for twenty-five 
or thirty miles, the mother was so overcome 
that she cried, too, and gave the baby to the 
grandmother, who danced it up and down 
till mv head grew dizzy and ached for sym- 
pathy Then the mother took it and tossed 
it still, up and down, and grandmother tried 
dexterously to insert the drinking apparatus 
into its mouth. An accomplished acrobat 
could not have swallowed a mouthlul at tne 
rate of speed the boy was going up and down. 
Probably at this stage of proceedings, there 
was not a woman in the carwho did not be- 
lieve that she could quiet that baby by loosen- 
ing the clothing over its aching stomach, 
wrapping it up in a warm blanket, and cud- 
dling it at her side. A motherly-looking 
woman came to them and said. "Let me take 
the baby ;" but she was glad tp return it soon, 
savinir "This boy is cold ; that is one reason 
why it cries; its hands are like ice, and its 
head too." "I should like," said a gentle- 
man behind me, "to get a kind of a cheap 
child, not one of my own, and see if it could 
not be brought up as it ought to be ; do you 
suppose that is necessary over there.' 
Night came on, and as the call to "change 
cars" rang out, above this and the noise of 
moving feet the continued protest of that 
poor ill-treated babe sounded in our ears. 
"Who didn't suppose," said the motherly- 
looking woman, "that everybody knew that 
a baby's hands should be kept warm, and its 
clothes loose, and that two or three kinds 01 
milk meant coiic and distress to a child of 
that age?" The"enlightenmentofthemasscs1 
is not even yet complete. I thought, whert 
the woman at my side said, as she disappear-, 
cd in thedarkness ; "Why didn't that mother, 
instead of crying, try to think out what it 
was that ailed the baby, and then profit by 
her thoughts ?" E. W. II., in N. V. Post. 



"Sentiments" for Memorizing and 
Recitation. 

ESSAY ON PURPOSE. 

' <V purpose iJ the eternal condition of suc- 
cess. Nothing will take its place. Talent will 
nit ; nothing is more common than unsuc- 
cessful men of talent. Genius will not ; un- 
rewarded genius is a proverb ; the " mute in- 
glorious Milton" is not a poetic creation. 
The chance of events, the push of circum- 
stances will not. The natural unfolding of 
ilties will not. Education will not ; the 
country is full of unsuccessful educated 
men ; indeed it is a problem of society what to 
do with the young men it is turning out of 
colleges and professional schools 1 here 
no road to success but through a clear 
strong purpose. A purpose underlies char- 
acter, culture, position, attainment ol whal- 
er sort. Shakespeare sajs : "Some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them." but the latter is external, ano 
to be accounted as success, 
is one of the gracious features of our na- 
that we are capable of forming high and 
noble purposes. The career of Bcaconshcld. 
the most brilliant figure amongst modern 
English statesmen, is an illustration of how 
a definite purpose carries a man on to its ful- 
filment. When the young Jew was laughed 
and jeered into silence in his first attempt 
to address the House of Commons, he re- 
marked; "The time -will come when you 
will hear me": speaking not out of any 
pettishness of the moment, but from a set- 
tled purpose to lead his compeers. I he re- 
buff but whetted the edge of his grand am- 
bition. , , 

It is the character of the purpose that de- 
termines the character of the man. for a pur- 
pose may be good or bad high or low. it is the 
strength and definitiveness of the purpose 
that determines the measure of success. 

TtlEO. MUNGER. 

From On the Threshold. 



Posts that will last. . 
The decay of wood imbedded in the earth 
is'difficult to guard against; but, according 
to* the British Farmers' Gazette, a simple pre- 
caution, costing neither money nor labor, will 
increase the durability of posts put in the 
ground by fifty per cent. This is simply by 
taking care that the wood is inverted-i e., 
placed in the opposite direction to that in 
which it grew. Experiments have proved that 
oak posts put in the ground in the same posi- 
tion in which they grew, top upward were 
rotten in twelve years, while their neighbors, 
cut from the same tree, and placed top down- 
ward in the soil, showed no signs ol decay 
for several years afterward. The theory ts that 
the capillary tubes in the tree are so adjusted 
as to oppose the rising moisture when the 
wood is inverted. 



Onions for Fowls. 
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HOE HANDLE MEDICINE. 



5. Ithelp 

, id onion minced very nne is 

enough for a brood. If you have been enter- 
prising enoug'i to get early chickens, don t 
let them die for want of a little extra care. 
Give them one feed daily of rice and another 
ofoatmeal. You can get cheap qualities of 
both Let the other meals be any sort of kitch- 
en scraps occasionally a little cracked corn. 
Twice a week give some raw meat cut very 
small At the lirst sign of gapes, treat the 
patient to a bread pill thickly coated with 
red pepper or a small lump of camphor It 
may be necessary to repeat the close. We have 
nev er known a second'dose to fail of effecting a 
ure cute— Toronto OMe. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

For Overworked Professional Men. 
Dr. Chas. T. Mitchell, Canandaigua. N . 
V., says : "I think it a grand restorer of brain 
force or nervous energy." 



FAITH. 

"If you travel through the world, you will 
find cities without walls, without literature, 
without kings ; cities which know not what 
theatre or public halls or bodily exercise 
mean ; but there never was nor ever shall be. 
any one city seen without temple, church or 
chapel. Nay. methinks a man would sooner 
find a city built in the air than one in which 
there was no form-or place of worship. For 
t is which contains and holds all human 
ty, this is the foundation, stay and prop 

of all. t < .v. 

It is well to remember these words of the 
great Plutarch, that nothing so universally 
engages the attention of men as religran. 
hence nothing will bear so long study. The 
experience of life generally tends towards 
the confirmation of faith. A young man pro- 
nounced in unbelief is premature. He has 
decided that Jupiter has no moons without 
looking through a telescope. I ask young 
men to wait and hear what life has to say 
before they formulate their doubts. I he 
years have a message for you which you 
must not fail to hear. 

An eminent American statesman, though 
an unbcliver, daily read the Bible on the 
ground that every' citizen should be familiar 
with the religion of his country. Had he 
step futtner and read it becouse it 
,.ied the religion of the civilized world, 
juld have read it from a higher consid- 
eration and perhaps to a betterpurpose. For 
this faith marches at the head of the army 
of progress. It is found beside all the most 
refined life, the freest governments, the pro- 
foundest philosophy, the noblest poetry, the 
purest humanity. I do not think it too much 
to expect of young men that they shall know 
its external history, and from that go on to 
raise the question. What is the secret of the 
power of Christianity? Why does it lay- 
strongest hold of the best races ? Why does 
it have the way to freedom and social ele- 
vation ? Why does it make a man better ? 
Why does it have the peculiar effect of en- 
nobling and dignifying character? What is 
the subtle power by which it breathes upon 
troubled hearts? Why does it make the 
path of daily duty an easy one to tread ? Not 
long ago a ship was wrecked upon the reefs 
of an island in the Pacific. The sailors, es- 
caping to the land, feared lest they might fall 
into the hands of savages. One climbed a 
bluff to reconnoitre ;— turning to his mates 
he shouted : "Come on, here's a church ; 
a simple story but involving a profound ques- 
tion Why was it safer for shipwrecked 
men to go where a church uprcared its cross 
heavenward than where there was no church ? 
ur™ it „r.r hv.mn.tr it is the svmbol of that re- 



The Destruction of Our Forests. 

Of a desolation which is recorded in history' 
far back of the days of Roman or even of 
Gjecian glory, we read that "a man was fa- 
mous according as he had lifted upaxesupon 
the thick trees." In the days when American 
forests were considered practically limitless, 
our fathers were far too famous for lifting up 
axes upon the thick trees, and the resultant 
destruction is even now upon us, like the 
Philistines upon Sampson. This destruction 
comes upon us in many forms, most of which 
are, in fact, rapidly and terribly cumulative. 
Here is a beautiful stream of water, for exam- 
ple, which was a great element of wealth to 
the region through which it flowed. It might 
not only have continued to be so, but to have 
gained 'in usefulness instead of being either 
dead or swiftly passing away. The number- 
less little hollows on the hills where were the 
springs which grew into rivulets to feed it 
h'ncWn stripped of the moisture-economi- 
zing verdure with which the Creator clothed 
them and so the springs are dry. and the 
rills rio longer murmur their once glad songs 
of labor as they hastened down the valleys to 
turn the mill-wneels of mechanical industry. 



On a bright pleasant summer morning, a 
young man with a silk muffler around his 
throat, and a woc-begone look in his pale face 
plied the big knocker upon the doctor's dwell- 
ing. A lady answered the summons, arTn 
informed the applicant that the doctor was 
in the garden at work. To the garden the 
young man went, where he found the man of 
medicine engaged in hoeinghis sweet corn. 

"Well, sir, and what is the matter?" the 
doctor asked, when the applicant had stated 
that lie had come for medical advice and as- 
sistance. 

"Well, doctor." with a lugubrious face; and 
whining, moaning tone. " I feel poorly all 
through. My head has spells of aching; my 
appetite is poor; my food does not set well ; 
and I am very weak. Really. I need help." 

"Yes. I see. Let me look at your tongue. 
Ah ! Yes. Now — your pulse." 

The pulse was felt, and, after due delibera- 
tion, said the doctor: 

"Look you. young man, you do certainly 
need help. Now. see: I must attend an im- 
portant case at io o'clock, and I must have 
this corn hoed before I go. So while I am 
gone, you take my hoe. and go on with my 
•k here. You know how to use a hoe? 
Yes. my father was a farmer; but I haven't 
worked on a farm since he died." 

"And vou haven't worked much anywhere 
else. I take it"— the doctor threw in pleas- 

■'No. 1 am not obliged to." 
"Very well. I'll warrant you the work here 
won't hurt you; so go on with it until I come 

' With that the doctor trudged off, and the 
young-man went at the work of hoeing. He 
hoed toHhe end of the row, and there removed 
the light Aiufflerfrom his neck. Then he went 
Half way down the second row 
.nd looked up. but nodoctorwas 
md of that row. as the absent 
appeared, he pulled oft his 



Fruit Trees for Ornament. 
Can any one tell me why a grapevine i 



not 



gone.; 
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it not because it is the symbol of that 
which brought "Peace on earth. Good 

Theo. Munger. 

From On the Threshold. 



will to men?" 



suitable' ornament for a front porch, or what 
would be the objection to a fine standard 
pear or grand wide spreading apple tree in 
the lawn? Was ever.a blossoming shade tree 
iful than cither of these when the 
flowers come out? And is not the rich green 
of the leaves a thing of beauty all the season. 
When the purple clusters hang thick on trie 
vine, and the red apples and juicy pear;, clinic 
through the leaves in autumn, it certainly 
could not take anything from the beauty ol 
the scene. When one has but little space, as 
in a village lot, could not th* useful and or- 
namental be profitably combined by putting 
in handsome fruit trees in the place of those 
designed only for shade ? And a'pretty dwarf 
pear or two would look well among the shrub- 
bery. A row of young cherries before a fine 
house with a many pillared porch is one of 
the pleasant memories of my early walks to 
school. The old doctor who owned the prop- 
erty gave those trees as much care and at- 
tention as he ever did a rich patient. He 
was almost daily doing something for them, 
if it was only to pour a bucket of suds about 
their roots, loosen the ground a little or bury 
a dish of bones under the soil. Rut their 
marvellous growth was the wonder of the 
village, and in a very few years they cast a 
deep shade over the whole sidewalk and 
yielded a bountiful supply of great ox-Heart 
cherries. Let us give our children all such 
memories we can. for they are healthfu for 
mind and body both. Fruit, or no fruit, 
means riches or poverty in the minds ol our 
little children, and there is certainly a thrift- 
iness about a home well supplied with this 
luxury which is better than an old stocking 
full of hard dollars in the strong chest, but 
only one old crab apple tree in the pasture 
^—Correspondence Indiana Farmer. 



1V " he hoed more slowly, stop- 
ping sevelal times before the end was reached; 
but he finiSiedit. and after a good rest at- 
tacked the fourth row. There was but one 
more row after this, and the fancy seized him 
to have it done before the old fellow got back. 
It would be a surprise to him. It quickened 
his pulses and gave him renewed vim. H<- 
had just completed the last hill of the_ 
row when the doctor came back. S 

"Well, well, my young friend, howf: 
feeling now?" -' .J\\,, . 

The patient really had to consideryHe had 
been looking to see what thryftysSian had 
brought with him of mediofnST buUie had 
brought nothing. His hahds were empty' 
"The work hasn't hurt you. has it? 
"Oh. no." his face glowing wilhjhe exe 

"I thought not. Let me feel your | 
again." He held the young man's wrist i 
rief space, and then- 
It has worked to a charm. Now do you . ) 
home, and repeat the dose twice a day. I 
■ry morning and afternoon: do it faithfully, 
and be honest with your diet: don't use to- 
bacco; and if that doesn't woik a cure, come 
and let me know. My fee is one dollar. 

•One— dollar?" gasped the astonished . 
youth. . „ / 
"That is all I charge when patients call aU 
iv door." . A . 
"But in mercy's name) what is it tor. 
Where is your prescription? What have 1 
ken of yours?" 7, 
"My prescription, mv dear young Inend. 1 
gave you before I left you here with my hoe; 
the medicine you have been taking m my 
- i i.u ™-»;«n vchirh I should have 



place- a health-portion which I should have 
enjoyed had 1 not given it up to you. And 
now I will tell you frankly, you are rusting 
out literally tumbling to pieces for want of 
exercise of both body and mind. That is all. 
You can follow my prescription and be cured, 
or vou can take your own way." / 

The voung man paid the dollar, ana went 
his way. Not then could he be cheerful; but 
afterwards when he had allowed reason fair 
play, and had come to prove the life-saying 
and the new life-giving virtues of the dodtor s 
prescription he came and thanked him.— 
Banne 



A Conscientious Dog 

I HAD had this dog for several 
had never-even in his puppyhood 
him to steal. On tlje contrary, he 
make an excellent guard to protect property 
from other animals, servants, Screven 
though these were his best friends, 
manes here adds in a note: "I have 
dog escort a donkey which had 
its back filled with apples. Altho 
did not know that he was being 
anybody, he did his duty 4vith 

i 
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faithfulness: for every time the donkey turn- 
ed back his head to take an apple out of the 
baskets, the dog snapped at h is nose; and such 
-was his watchfulness that, although his com- 
panion was keenly desirous of tasting some 
at the fruit, he never allowed him to get 
single apple during the half hour they were 
left together. I have also seen this terrier 
protecting meat from other terriers (his sons) 
which lived in the same house with him, and 
with which he was on the very best of terms. 
More curious still. I have seen him seize my 
wristbands while they were being worn by a 
friend to whom I had temporarilyient them. 
Nevertheless, on one occasion he was ve 
hungry, and in the room where I was read- 
ing and he was sitting, there was. within easy 
relch, a savory mutton-chop. I was greatly 
surprised to see him stealthily remove this 
chop and take it under a sofa. However. 1 
pretended not to observe what had occurred, 
and waited to see what would happen next. 
For fully a quarter of an hour this terrier re- 
mained under the sofa without making a 
sound, but doubtless enduring an agony ol 
contending feelings. Eventually, however 
conscience came off victorious; for. emerging 
from his place of concealment, and carrying 
in his mouth the stolen chop, he came across 
the room and laid the tempting morsel at my 
feet. The moment he dropped the stolen 
property he bolted again under the sofa, and 
from this retreat no coaxing could charm 
him for several hours afterward. Moreover, 
when during that time he was spoken to or 
patted, he always turned away his head uva 
ludicrously conscience-stricken manner. - Al- 
together I do not think it would be possible 
to imagine a more satisfactory exhibition ol 
conscience by an animal than this, for it must 
be remembered, as already stated, that the 
particular animal in question was never beat- 
en in its life.— Quarterly Journal of Scienct. 

DENTISTRY. 

Hampton. Va.. Oct. jSSj- 
Dr T H Parramorc begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton and vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
In Hampton. Office in G. A. Schmelzs 
building on Main St. 




wanted for Tho Uvea of all the 
Presi.leni of the U. 3 The larrnat, 
handsome*. If.thook ever. 0l3 for 
lean Ihan twice our price. The 
fastest Belling boot In America 



. immense profTts lo agents. All to- 



il &gent. 
Maine. 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 



, & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
_g 4 _ Norfolk, Va. 
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The New & Revised Edition 

OF THE 

Underground Railroad, 

BY WILLIAM STILL, 
With ft Life of the Author. 

* lanrc handsomelv prlntod, highly Illustrated, and 
-,«autlTuliy hound hook, which eiiilums the mysteries 
At THE UrJDEKOROUND RAILROAD, and preserves 
the only record", made at the time of the escapes of 
aW?s and ihelr heroic struggles to okaln freedom. 

These records were faithfully taken from the 1 M of 
^.Bit ivos Their making and preservation -would have 
SKuE ftft of the "author had .„> been detected. They 
1™ therefore history whioh would have been lost but 
, h „ ri.k ha took. And what wonderful, Btlrrlng, 
4hrlllinghl»lorj-, too! How Itreund. out.nd complete, 
flic history of our country ! How momentous It is to 
the colored "act Tilt is their oiodo from Egypt, their 
yTnnd march through the wilderness, their entrance 
CaCan" All w'ould know ,t. All will kTO. it. 
This new Edition conulns much matter not In the 
old among which Is a carefully prepared life of the 
iStSor ^ written ami Wbuaked « 'be request of many 
frUmds and inserted Vn his book with the hope that 
it may encourage his brethren everywhere : to do what 
i must do in ordur to succeed. This life also con- 
s many pleasant allusions to tile great anti-slavery 
len such as Sumner. Wl]»oi..Ureely, 4c, and/oe- 
Uel of their hand writing. In It are found, too, 

ay bits of history which Turn- never before see,, 

flio flcllt .« f..r Instance, ll'c escape ot several of old 
Vibii BrewVrs Tiniecrs and the way they got paaaage 
in t^-"Se?gro u id Railroad to places of safety. 

Mtoirc her tills bonk is one which mustprove Inter. 
„Un« ti profitable to every reader ; arui to the cob 
ored "ace. ihos.. heroism helped to make it. It must 

made ' ThmS money in It for energeUe csnviwr., 

^Hufer^* 4 "- 

• WILtlAM STILL, 

Author and Publisher, 

244 SOUTH TWELFTH ST., 



as," 

fho°l 5 lg! 



ISnSuSSS Richmond "SdNorfolk, a'nd by' rail direct from 

trie bells or Cretghton s urati ^ ^ ^ mml 

^^^^^^S^'' £bfe buUding in the 
-"ST. resort, or 

?^%f^l£^F£S2SL of any hotel 
SOU "Th°ereirmiSc and dancing every evening .and all ihe pleasures 
of a tS^y^S^^^^iJ^ t^thfulness, 

and cool summers o tnc . o delightful drives by day and 

filled with picturesque sc enery ™ «™g > especially attract- 
romantic strolls by night. Boat mg and isn, t h J,^^ is 

ive, and the surf bathing, v. h ^ .s Rooj irom . Y and ner . 

unsurpassed on the AtlantK o^^rand the lullaby of 

vousness. ^e delicious feet from the bed- 

H. PHOEBUS, Prop. 
A- 



PUTS OUfFiRtTNSTANTLY ! ! 




THE HARDEN HAND-CBENADE 

FIRE EXTINGUISHER 

IS THE 

QUICKEST. SUREST AMD MOST EFFECTIVE 

EXTINGUISHING FII^ES 

IN THEIR EARLY STAGES. 

THAT HAS EVER BEEN DEVISED. 



'. (ir. cole l ire l xlloemsl.il 



uK'u'i-T ■ 



AKI'KTS 



wv „f huittnew in case «f Are m<ty sa e 



'''< vVi|, ' ; ' N ,\ l iS '! 1 ,-.i.i : 



r. MMSELK A' > A 1 NS'l' l"l III'.. Tf,, 
,.. ri i., l .i,,rri!i..-.'H.l'Uii'- ... -r,-. 
. i; „;; ;il | l i,.^nimriri "f the money 



u^n.y.^ullSVrtlc"l"» «"« ln 



MASUFACTUBBD AND SOLD BV .._„_« ntt 

tie ukaus&BKS&SSg** * 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all times' to furnish 

PURE f AMI AND 0I1S 

mm. suss, miisiis, fit. 

A. good selection of 

BRUSHES 

1 of all kind v 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

-■"JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMJN* 
and FRE8C0 COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

| WALL PAPER & SHADES- 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

AH orders promptly attended to. 

Thankinit the Public for their generous patronaw 
in tne past, i snail still Mdmor oy strict attention to 
business, and low prices, to merit a continuance of the 
ame. Call on 

J. W. BOYENTON 

IPRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. Bchmelz' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close conoectiona withhold Point Comfort and Newport 



centa for poataKe, and 

... e. a costly box of goods 

■hloh »IU help you to more money 

Tac« * Co.. Augusta, Maine 




- 5! 



01TLY$20. 

ILADELPHIA 

SINGER 

Is the BEST BUILT, 
FINEST FINISHED, 
EASIEST RUNNING 
SINGER MACHINE ever offered the public. 

The ti»\ 

He 1 1'le 




22 Light Street, 

BflljTIMORE. Md., 

DEALERS IN 

wrought Ikon Pipk 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and GAS. 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEE, 
LAED and MACHIHEEY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for' 
SAW MILLS. 
^-Bmtd fob Price List. 

EETJTER & MALLORY, / 
22 LIGHT ST., 7 

BAJL1IM0RE, Md 

I 



IOB WORK, of every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office. 
E^mates made. Samples sent to any address. 



PATENTS 



"IVY HOME," 

HAMPTON, VA. 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. ' 

To friends of the Hampton Normal School 
or others wishing to find a quiet, horae-lil" 
place to stay while visiting the School. ■ 
wishing to escape the cold weather of the 
northern winters, we offer inducements not 
found at any other place in the vicinity. . 
For terms &c. Address : 

Daniel F. Cock, 

Hampton, Va. 
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The Future of the Colored People. 

BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Asthe colored people ol the South acquire 
education and property, exercise the rights 
ol ckizenship a P nd Travel about the County 
it is evident that they cannot all continue to 
be the hewers of wood and drawers ol water 
for the land. 



. I'lii „». h„t fortune has neverthe-1 In the more enlightened countries of Europe- 
fows in ^<«*.butfortune has nevertne ions ^ inst the Jew5 havc gra d u - 

effort to gain custom. 



The Young colored man who may have 
inherited property who has . ?™J™£ 
years at school in Virginia and then graduat- 
ed at a northern college which made no | 
distinctions on account of race or color a- 
mong its students, when he returns to his 
southern home, cannot, from the very nature 
o° things, follow the callings of the servile 
class to which his parents belonged. 

The young colored girl, whose parents 
have tenderly shielded her from the trials 
SKet their early years, have given her 
all the advantages in education they can 
afford? and on her return from Hampton, 
Howard or some Institution in the North, 
furnished la parlor with musical instruments, 
"and pictures, bidding her occupy her 
self therein, whilst they continue to provide 
he" with all the comforts of life, cannot 
oossibly become a cook, housemaid or» laun- 
dress as her mother was before her. It is 
nuUc natural that for a time most persons 
Tthis rising class should find employment 
as preachers and teachers for their own race 
hut everv colored youth does not wish to 
p^cha?d teach, anymore than all young 
white people desire to enter those honorable 
avocations. ' 

An instance of the difficulties encountered 
by a colored man who desired to secure a liv- 
ing in an occupation hitherto confined en- 
tirely to white people among us, came to my 
knowledge recently, and I give the story as I 
knowledge ! n»n> j, . , h who 



tort to gain cus^m. 

His well-selected stock of music soon at- 
tracted attention, and the white ladies of the 
neighborhood, many of whom regarded the 
struggling dealer with kindly sympathy, pat- 
ronized him liberally. His school friends 
-ided him bysending their pupils to his store 



ior textbooks, and Tiis business is steadily 
prospering. He has been able to meet every 
obligation as it fell due. and his credit is 
now so well established, that he can purchase 
goods anywhere on equal terms with others 

'"instlnces might be multiplied in which 
colored people are trying in various pursuits 
to get a footing, and enough has been accom- 
plished to encourage every effort that m«y 
be made. Colored lawyers have appeared 
Sere and there in the South, and colored 
doctors are beginning to gam pract.ee among 
us. The Rev. Auicus G. Haygood says a thou- 
sand colored physicians are needed in the 
South. 

The government has materially aided the 
colored-people by employing them ,r . the 
Post-offices and on mail-routes. There arc 
several colored mail-carriers ,n Lynchburg 
pectable looking young men. in the 
neat uniform of the mail service, and, so far 
as lam informed.no complaint has been 
madc ofthem since they began their dut '= s - 
although there was some opposition to tne 
appointment of Negroes to such places, as 
might have been expected. „_,-„, 
Such colored people as had the advantage 
of learning a trade during slavery have found 
it a great help to them in freedom, and 



knowledge and property .and will impress the 
conviction of their usefulness upon their fel- 
low-citizens, as the children ol Israel have 
done in every land where their lot has been 
cast, they too, like the oppressed Hebrews, 
will rise to power and influence, and conquer 
a full appreciation from their compatriots. 

"Prejudice is the voice of a multitude, 
which can only be put down by a long and 
faithful struggle." 



How Success Is Won. 

NTFREST1NC SKETCH OF JOHN WANAMA.' 
' KER— HIS LEADERSHIP IN GOOD WORKS. 

Miss Sarah K. Belton contributes the fol- 
lowing to the juvenile magazine called WuU. 

^ ft was about twenty years ago that a poor 
young man in Philadelphia started, in the 
southwest part of the city, a bunday-school in 
a shoemaker s shop. Saloons were on every 
corner round about. Rough men fought and 
stoned each other in the streets, and murders 
were not uncommon. 

-You will probably lose your life! said nis 
friends, trying to dissuade him. 

But that young man had become a Chris- 
tian. The highest love always renders u. 
heroic and forgetlul of self. v - 
maker's sunny face, his wa 
hand, made him immediately 
mghest man accosted. 



of the 



to his parents. Does this seem business folly 
and weakness to any of you ? Well, I have 
never known son or daughter who obeyed 
the fifth commandmcnt.to go unrewarded. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

And now the work of the Bethany Sunday— 
.chool was begun. There was but one life to 
ive, and how could he make the most of it? 
r'uli of the reaching, leaping strength and the 
jnlimitcd enthusiasms of youth, he was ye 
lceply meditative and reflective. Should he - 
study for the ministry? He pondered the [ 
subject Then, instead, he considered men 
like George H. Stuart and William E. Dodge, 
prominent business men. who had done honor 
to Christianity in their daily deeds, preaching 
a noble and very convincing gospel in all 
their dealings, great and small. Surely the 
was as sore need for consecrated 
men, oft Changc-and in the counting-room, in 
these days ol marvellous commerce with the 
ends of the earth, as in the pulpit. 

On his twenty-third birthday, he had de- 
cided. It was then. I think, that he wrote 
the resolutions which have gov- 
erned his life. He said: "I will embark in 
the clothing business, because I understand 
" -ill let nobody dissuade me from my 
purpose." Two of his mottoes were these: 

-He isarewarder of them that diligent! 
seek him." . , „ 

"No man is ever lost on a straight road. 
<ind now his life was well ballasted with a 
purpose. That grand old Scotchman. Carlyle. 
once said. "The man without a purpose is like 
a ship without a rudder— a waif, a nothing, a 
purpose in life, if it is only I 



knowledge recently, and 1 1 give : the is tory a « ^^rous colored contractors 

witch tne progrT of ^ buS ''man with ghe city, owe t £ success to their early 
hope. 



One of the teachers of the Richmond In- 
stitute a school'established by Northern phil- 
anthropists, which has done much good a- 
S3 colored people of Virginia and 
£e neighboring states, told me last summer 
that one of his late pupils of the name of Hill 
had lately opened aUok-storc in R-chmond. 

Mr. Hill was a very poor boy, with nc .in- 
fluential friends 10 assist h.m in his struggle 
for the education he was bent on acquiring. 
It was hard for the boy to pay the very mod- 
erate sum required of pupils att he : In .t.tu£ 
and for several years he went North in the 

feHno'rall w d th1 min^or to teach, and . rei, 

when he had graduated, he was some wha M ^^Cned bT^he^egroe, of the 
at a loss as - h,s future course. ™ fj^^y the/may be found a number 

<* A 'T in lhe 1 

could best aid him in that occupation. 



training and arc doing well in spite of the 
prejudices of their white competitors, who 
would doubtless liketo force them from the 
field. , 

i often interested to know what myest- 
■nts will be made by the colored people as 
they make money, which not a few of them 
both of the educated and uneducated class 

VerTnaturaly. their first idea is to buy a 
nome of their own. but a great many have 
cone bevond the point of securing a duell- 
ing and have funds for investment, to which 
they add frum time to time. 

The failure of the Frccdman s Bank was a 
heavy blow to the colored people, and mat. 
witli their general ignorance of inves tmcnts 
represented on paper, inclines them to seek 
real estate. It seems likely that.before many 



toiTtute "usually ordered >*^**h* frc 
tionerv from the North and West, but Ire- 
ouently bought small amounts of such things 
?or p e y sent needs from Richmond firms all 
ior P'" c . . , n d ,|„ s amount of 



-Wil- 



oi whom were white mem f ^ this araounl .of 

made to feel severely the compctilion ol labor, 
supplemented by the prejudice of color. For 
some time, he found it impossible to rent 
store room in any locality 
suitable for his bu 



S he ta raed by chance, that a desirable store 
occupied by a white man, but owned I by a N e- 
gro, was about to be vacated and found I h s 
fellow African willing to rent to him. 1 nij 
important point gained he next set about 
buying his stock of goods. Having very t- 
tk capital, he proposed to make :h,s pur- 
chases on the terms common among 
chants, giving his note for fo or*, days 

Greitlv to the surprise of the .Institute 
teacher who were doing all they could to 
aW him every application of this kind made 
by young Hii? « refused. After many dis- 
appointments in his efforts tobny goods, the 
wSd-be stationer applied to a large west- 
Tn house, and the firm returned the usual 
Qiscourag ng answer, adding that they had 
been warned by certain southern customers 
not to trust Mr. Hill, if he applied to them 
B he was an unworthy person, devoid of 
cLrlcter, means, etc. Further corrcspond- 

«5* ^^ te . l S r M° . Hin's'dimcut 



rllord class 
liorcd builder here some years 

fa^aVetc^S 

^^^^^^^ 
be rented as a store, with the upper stones 

'"sometimes a colored man will own proper- 
ty occupied by white people, and in one case 
1 knew of a white lady, whose father once 
-. a i cmintcd h,s slaves by hundreds and his acres 
hich would be by thousands, who was living in a house 
ly efforts. | owned by a black-mam 



His scl-ool grew in numbers and was 
into a tent. While the young men of h~-..— 
enjoyed their leisure, the encouraged superin- 
tendent, laboring all day to earn his bread, 
went on gladly giving his evenings and his 
Sabbaths to lilting the lowly; year by yearn*, 
hone and his faith, and the school grew. One 
after - another the saloons disappeared. 
Pleasant homes were built in their places. 
The ve-irs still went on. By and by a bcauti- 
( t,,,,,' structure arose. ' with these words 
Graven on its front- "A Little Child Shall 
Lead Them.-On Sundays 3,000 scholars gath- 
ered in the spacious assembly room. Jhis 
room was of itself attractive. with us lit-< oc> 
of blue and gold, and itscool.silvery fountain 
in the centre, Presently, too, the adjoining 
church was built for the twelve hundred mem- 
bers which had grown up from the Sabbath- 
school, the poor young man now a million- 
aire, giving sixty thomand dollars as his 
thank-offering for Ood's blessing on his work 
The last time I stood in Bethany Sunday 
school and heard the exquisite music 1 and lis- 
tened to the dying message of one of the hoys, 
•■Th ink the superintendent for the help he 
his been to mc. P 1 bowed my head in grati- 
tude that here and there, like a beacon light, 
there shines out an ideal life like that super- 
S itendents to inspire noble aspirations in 
others-noble aspirations and courage to un- 
•rtakc Christian work. \ 
"lo'hn Wanamaker was born in 1838. His 
.rents were Christain people, but they were 
poor, anc fall his early life >™£™g££$. 

for his '«her that they might dry n the un, 

m ere boT "e Torkco>,nT\ooLtore at a 
dollar and quarter a week walking fou 



■ed has gh 



, kill and divide 
purpose; and ha- 
lind and must 



well, but have i 
such strength 
work as God 



bus 



He 



ch he 



said 



eacr^ninran^vening todo it often 
buving a two cent dinner-a cup of milk ana 



••Mv landlord is a jet-black Negr 
he refined and cultivated lady to whom - ---7 - -, >lh „_ A good boy he. be sure, 
ife had brought such strange vicissitudes ^ would und ertake four-mile Wdte SMU, 
,„„^ Z r,r«. i. seemcd very strange to have | dinners to earn money for his mother 



uvin& a two cent uiii.it. - — r 
biscuit, that he might save the more money 
Tor his mother. A good boy he. be sure, who 




difficulty 
The olfi- 
nes dealt 

furnished 



teller in"Rlchmond. and Mr. Hill 
in obtaining credit *» «P ,a ' n = d - 
cers of the Institute, who had at t 
largely with the western publishers, 
to the aid of their ex-pupil and 

^rn^^fe&T^ 

ed wi hSuUurthcr trouble. At last the store- 
house was rented, a good supply ot books 

Stati0 d^th?n S^alHud "e 5 ^1!^ 
cofored bookseller modestly invited the pat- 

his white compatriots, especially by his fel- 



^d a, firsUt S se-em7d-very strange .0 have 
him come to me to collect the rent, liut 
it would be impossible for any one to be 
more gentlemanly and considerate than he 
U and 1 Keel und« many obligations to him. 

A story is told of one of the Rothschilds 
that in the days when Jews were cruelly op- 
ZZS in Europe it so chanced that a heavy 
g„e was evi d u P p C on the city, where the an- 
cestorofthe great bankers of %£y*™ 
lived. The conquering army, whose leader 
enacted the fine, wa ted impatiently at tne 
gate of the city by night, and threatened , ,f 
fhe money were not forthcoming . before 
dawn to give the town over to pillage. 1 he 
rerTified council soon realized that their only 
how of producing money lay in recourse to 
Rothschild, already famous for his wealth but 
he according to the oppressive custom of the 
Christians, was locked up with other Hebrews 
in the quarter assigned to the Jews 



open his coffers and deliver the citizens from 
the oeril which menaced them. 

The Hebrew banker at once appeared 
with the requisite funds, the rapacious sold- 
ers were satisfied and went on their way 



-Her smile was like a bit of heaven "he 
once said to me,"and it never faded ou M 
her face to her dying day.' Ifakisstrom 
Benia-mut Wests mother made him a painter, 
the sm" e of John Wanamaker/mother gave 
Ke inspiration and cheer which made h.m 
the warm-souled "Merchant Prince. 

Bv and by the cheerful lad obtained a place 
in a clothing store at a dollar and a half a 
week There he soon'won the approval o his 
employer, because he determined to be "the 
test °n whatever he had in hand." This sort 
of ambition has been the keystone of many a 
bridge over which boys have passed from 

ifc&ch author, when urged by 
his father to enter law, because in literature 
one must be either king or , hodman, replied, 

^J^SS'Tn&n.l stimulus was 
(Shearing a sermon which h, : d d not un 
derstand. Writing °o«n al Uh e d.ffic ult 
words he looked up the meaning 01 eacn m 
The dictionary as soon -fff""^ 
Not content simply to sell goods, at eighteen, 
with another lad" he published a paper called- 
B^dTs JeurnalS* soliciting the adver- 
«lffl»tog the^subsenbers. 1 



,„ce 5 bre^hed freely, and «$\S53 bi other" than harmo- 
Xn t mcforreflcctioncame.it occurred to P?"^ h P e did all the labor. Until he was .... 
rhe ci athers that there was an absurdity "^ u r ^ ve nty . three years of age. he worked 
)n ° ireating the benefactor of the community ^hTsWe, every week carrying his money 
like a malefactor. I 



_ n estate, bought 
credit; settled the matter 
if all parties, and cleared 
less than two thousand 
..... money he began active 
PajJ-eatly. too. hemarrieda Christ- 
nCFOad faith in his future and con- 
(n. She might well argue in 
heart that a dutiful son would make a devo- 
ted husband.! , 

he civil wirt had just begun. Many dis- 
-a.'cil bis eiReTErisc and prophesied fail- 
but the self-rclianXstraightforwi.nl young 
1 had no expectation of defeat.^ He 
possessed will-power to the degree wh ich Vic- 
tor Hugo calls genius. He had also the habit 
if hard work. He swept his store and kept 
lis account books. When a bill of goodsjf^r- 
to be delivered, and no one was at hand I 
it he was not too proud to trundle the 
barrow along the street. Did he dreaiit. 
that some dav Philadelphia would ask 1 
represent her in congress? Emerr" • 
"The man that stands by himsejf, 
stands bv him also." Canon Farrar w 
labor ■■ tiie girdle of manliness. 

Fifteen years passed on. The young mer 
chant had 

ATTFNDED CLOSELY TO BUSINESS 

advertised largely and judiciously, held 
strictly to oneprice.given cus-.omcrs the best 
for their money, chosen men enterprising and 
sagacious for the heads of his departments, 
and now. at the end of these years, found him- 
self the owner of three stores, covering nearly 
seven acres, one of them, the largest retail dry 
goods store in America, with three thousand 

emnloves! ! 

Was this luck? It was 
consummate ability. It was the work of a 
ind that thought out large plans and origi- 
1 methods. It was the logical fortune of a 
man that with quickness of perception knew 
how to seize opportunities, that could inspire 
prompt, strong men with his own enthusiasm, 
that could systematize, and with swift conclu- 
sions, few words and bold action, could crowd 
much into little time; that with genial and 
polished manners knew how to win friends 
in the business world, in circles high or low, 
and also how to hold them— ah, it 15 his sin- 
cerity that has held them! y 

He might count his honors, his puhhc re- 
cognitions, if he would. When the Centen- 
nial Exposition was talked of, and Philadel- 
phia looked about for men to aid in the vast 
enterprise, John Wanamaker was one of the 
first called to the national work. He was 
made chairman of the Bureau of Rev-enue.and 
w th the aid of the Board of Finance, he raised, 
the first million dollars; he was chairman of 
the Press Committee that brought the sub- 
ject before the whole country; and with much 
labor and judicious management, he stood bjr 
and helped carry the enterprise through teV.ts 

success. f ; /, . ••' -j 

Meantime he had been a leader in every - 
woodwork. He was one of the founders of 
the Christian Commission. In the Moody- 
meetings, his sympathy and tenderness 
touched thousands of hearts. 



( Continued o 
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pie, both North and South, a 
help to many earnest workers 
who are struggling in obscure places 
against heavy odds, but also to make 
it self-supporting. Heretofore we have 
made a loss of about five hundred 
dollars a year. We would be grateful 
for co-operation from our readers by 
way of furnishing lists of names to 
which to send sampL* numbers, or for 
any suggestions in the matter of in- 
creasing the usefulness and strength of 
The Southern Workman. 



3— Preventable DIs 

4— Who found Jamie f 
6— A Haunted House. 



We regret the apparent loss of in- 
terest in the Southern Workman, indi- 
cated by the fact that subscriptions 
have fallen off somewhat the current 
school year, commencing July ist,iS83. 
While its subject and scope do not 
make it apopularpaper.it hopes for en- 
couragement' from those who desire the 
facts relating to the condition and wel- 
fare of the Negro and Indian races of 
our country, of which it is in a position 
to speak intelligently. It aims to be an 
educator of public sentiment on the 
general question of these races, nofthe 
least of whose misfortunes is the pre- 
vailing ignorance about them: it is also 
a record of the work done at Hampton, 
and by its little army of graduates in 
the South and West. 

The Workman, together with job 
work from the School and from outside, 
creates an opportunity for learning the 
printer's trade, w.:ich seven Negroes 
and four Indians are now improving, 
ten having wholly or in part mastered 
it already. C. 

We have of late been making special 
efforts to improve the paper, to make it 
more broadly representative, an abler 
champion of the black and red races, 
and to bring it up to the point of self- 
support; in response to this effort, many 
appreciative letters have been received. 
Sending, as we do, over seven hundred 
copies each month, free, to contributors 
to the school and to others, especially 
in the South, both white and colored, 
who are connected with the educational 
effort of those States, is, we believe, no 
wasted work, but one that, in various 
ways, helps the general cause without 
making a credit on our books. 

Every year some hundreds of dollars 
are sent in response to statements fcom 
our graduate teachers scattered through 
the South, whose letters, seldom writ- 
ten for publication, touch the hearts of 
those who read them in our columns. 

It is our'ambition to make the Work- 
man not only an educator of the peo- 



Negro Girls. 

We suppose no one acquainted with 
the facts, would deny that more has been 
done in the education of the colored 
people of the South by devoted North- 
ern women than by any 'other class. 
They came in after our armies. They 
were unable to fight in the ranks, but 
they have ever since been fighting a 
foe which is harder to conquer than 
troops of armed .men. They have 
been battling bravely against igno- 
rance and vice in a way which it was 
quite impossible for any body of men 
to do. 

And it seems^is though their colored 
sisters were the ones to whom we are 
to look chiefly in the future to carry on 
the work which these brave women 
have commenced. It is pleasant to 
bear witness to what we have seen in 
some recent visits to schools taught by 
Hampton graduates, of the devoted 
work they are doing for their own race. 
It seems to us that Hampton's success 
.'has been even more masked in the case 
of the girls than in that of the boys whom 
it has graduated. When we consider the 
condition in which the colored women 
were left by slavery, the depth to which 
they were sunk ; when we consider the 
temptations by which they are surround- 
ed when they go out to be teachers ; 
when we.sec the places where many of 
them are obliged to live; the testimony 
borne to thejr virtue, and devotion to 
their work, by the Southern whites 
where they are engaged, is most gratify- 
ing. They are more sought for by su- 
perintendents of schools than the young 
men are, and that fact is not to be ac- 
counted for entirely by their keeping out 
of politics, as is sometimes stated, but 
there are other reasons. In some im- 
portant respects ihey excel the boys. 

Women are usually more unselfish than 
men, and these colored girls throw them- 
selves heart and soul into this work of 
teaching. As a rule, they win the hearts 
of the children. They have a kind of 
maternal instinct with regard to their 
children which insures their success. 
They thoroughly love them. While they 
are at school, the giris do not showas 
well in . some ways as the boys. They 
have not had the opportunities of see- 
ing life before comingto Hampton that 
the latter have had ; they . do not take 
up the studies which depend upon gen- 
eral information with the same earnest- 
ness as their brothers, but whei\ they 
get into the school room with a little 
knot of children around them, whom 
they are to lead, they develop splen- 
didly. There comes before us now the 
picture of a little woman in one of the 
school houses of one of our Eastern 
counties. No 'general evoV had his 
soldiers under better control than had 
she those'students. A look from her 
was all that was needed to bring the 
idle one back to ^a sense of his duty. 
Her classes were filled with eager listen- 
ers, for she was thoroughly alive to her 
work. She had carried with her the | 
methods of teaching which she learned 
at lHampton, and had overcome the 
strong opposition there was among the 
people^oi that 'county to the "word 
method", by the remarkable success she 
had achieved. She had a class of child- 
ren of five years old who had never been 
taught a letter, who, with five months' 
teaching, read simple sentences with 
perfect distinctness. * These colored 
girls are many of them born teachers. 
They have a real genius for the work. 
"You'll find her a right smart teacher if 
all I hear of her is true," said a south- 
ern white man with whom I had taken 



dinner, in speaking of a Hampton grad- 
uate whose school I wanted to visit. 
And we were not disappointed. Said a 
school sup-irinteaient in one of the 
cities of Western Virginia.of one of our 
Hampton graduates, "She is, without 
exception, the best teacher I have ever 
seen." And he was an educated south- 
ern white man who had been connected 
with schools all his Iif . We attended 
the closing exercises of a school kept 
by one of our teachers. We listened 
with much pleasure to the well selected 
pieces and dialogues so well rendered 
and so clearly articulated, that with your 
eyes shut you would not have known 
that these students werecolored. After 
the exercises were closed, the parents 
were invited to say something. The 
teacher was not to return to the school 
the-following term. More fervent ex- 
pressions of gratitude for work done 
we have seldom heard, or more sincere 
expressions of regret than this young 
woman received when she announced 
that she could not come back the next 
term. But the work in the school ropm 
is by no means all that these teachers 
accomplish. They are felt in the homes in 
away that the young men never can be. 
When we went home with one of these 
teachers and saw what she had accom- 
plished by her refine'd and 'lady-like 
ways among the women and children, 
we felt that this department of her work 
was quite as important as her teaching 
in the school room. We did not travel 
far on our horseback journey before 
we learned that it was wise for us to 
stop for dinner where the influence of 
the Hampton cooking teacher had been 
felt, for the food was better and things 
looked cleaner there. "She has a 
mighty civilizing influence on these 
people," said an intelligent Southern 
man, who had some sixty hands em- 
ployed in his saw mill. "The houses 
look cleaner where she goes. She start- 
ed a temperance society here, and had 
tableaux last Christmas. I didn't go 
to see them, but such a thing has never 
been known among the colored people 
here before." At the closing exercises 
of one of the schools, we saw mats and 
other pieces of the children's handf- 
work, which their teacher had taught 
them to do, exposed for sale to pay for 
an extra month's schooling which the 
trustees had not provided for. The 
white people gladly availed themselves 
ot the industrial training which the 
girls received at Hampton. We were 
informed by one of the trustees of 
schools in a district where several of 
our graduates were teaching, that one of 
our girls had promised to come and 
teach his wife, how to iron shirts as they 
did at Hampton. And the work of 
these young women is not confined 
to the wee .. days. Goon Sunday into 
that log school house, where she has 
been teaching children all the week, and 
you will find her with a Bible in her 
hand, giving to the fathers and mothers 
as well as the children.the only instruc- 
tion many of them receive out of God's 
word. In many of the country districts 
a preacher is heard only once in five or 
sixweeks, and hissermunsareWotalways 
to edification. So that these girls are often 
the only religious teachers which their 
people have. In some cases we found 
them doing work among the poor, going 
out into the cottages as they are taught 
to do at Hampton and reading the 
Bible to the sick and old. The better 
class of colored preachers are by no 
means slow to recognize what they are 
doing. "I owe more to that woman 
than to any one in this place" N said a 
colored Baptist preacher of one of the 
Hampton teachers who for several years 
had taught school in the' neighbor- 
hood. Then he told me m j how he had 
opposed her when she first came there, 
and how he had come gradually to be- 
lieve that "her quiet kind of religion" 
was the best kind. 

In a meeting we held in one of the 
western villages of Virginia, all the col- 
ored preachers were present and were 
called on to give their views on educa- 
tion. One of them had been \ telling 
how education "made some folkVstuck 
up," but, said he, "taint so wit\i the 
young woma» who came here from 



Hamton." And he went on to tell of her 
work among the poor and with the 
children of the place. In many places 
these young women have changed the 
whole character of the religious 
teaching by their silent influence. 
One of them brought two of the 
preachers from the place where shef 
had been teaching to the TeacheiV In- 
stitute held here two years ago, that 
they might get some ideaof better ways 
than they have known. But, perhaps, 
most important of all is the testimony 
which is borne to the pure lives of 
these young women when they go out 
from the restraints of Hampton to 
places where a fall from the ways of 
virtue would lower them very little in 
the eyes of their own people, and is a 
thing altogether expected on the part 
of the whites. They are exposed to 
temptation not only from those of their 
own color but even more by those of 
the white race, sometimes by the very 
ones that employ them ; and yet they 
have stood. We made more inquiries 
both among whites and blacks as to 
this matter than any other, and the 
answers were very satisfactory. They 
were much more satisfactory in the 
country than in the city, and yet 
in both much better than could be 
expected. We give the testimony 
of one southern man out of many, be- 
cause be seemed to us in a better sit- 
uation to judge than any of the others 
whom we met. He had been brought 
up in the county where he lived, had 
Been theVcounty treasurer for many 
years, and all the teachers went to him 
for their paA He had a large farm, a 
mill and a*t)>re, and was brought con- 
stantly ihWcfntact with colored people. 
He was not at all sure how this experi- 
ment of educating the blacks would 
lly as regards its effect 
t he bore strong testi- 
ony to the effect- which Hampton had 
upon the morals of the .young women. 
There were fifteen Hampton graduates 
in the county at the time, eight of them 
girls, and he told me that in the case oi-- 
onlyone of them, after careful inquiry,, 
could he find anything that affected 
their moral character. This wsusin a 
county where he told me tha/ itiwas 
not an over-statement to sayTf»af nine- 
ty-four out of every hundred q£ the 
colored women were immoral in their 
lives. These statements and .others 
that were made to us of the same sort, 
lead us to think that the work done for 
girls at Hampton is most hopeful in 
its results, and that anything which 
looks toward better opportunities for 
them, and the granting them the same 
chances that are given the young men, ; 
is a move in the right direction. 



The two hundred girls at Hampton, / 
are, as nearly as possible, the right num- s 
ber; not only on general principles of 
due proportion between the sexes, and 
giving the girls a fair chance, but also 
with reference to labor supply and de- 
mand. There is work enough for all, 
and there are enough to do all the work 
well. For the first time in the history 
of the school, no regular help from out- 
side is employed in this department. It 
is desirable, therefore, on the most 
practical considerations of economy, to 
keep up this proportion. If we cut" 
down the number of girls, we must cut 
down the number of boys still more, or 
spend money for outside lajor 'fhat 
might be helping students through^ 
school. 

The work done by these two hundred^- 
giris, is the washing, ironing and mend- 
ing for the whole school of five hun* 
dred. with the housework of their own ^ ' 
buildings, and sewing in their Industrie 
al room, making chiefly under-garW^ 
ments and uniforms. One boy only — Si 
a student — is employed in the laundry £ 
to run the steam power washing ma- 
chine, one as cook, with two as ba- ^ — . 
kers. The work is more satisfactorily 
done than it has ever been before. It 
is a good thing to have the various de- 
partments of an establishment thus 
balanced and mutually supporting. \ It 
is the order of Nature, whose different 
kingdoms run each other. 



The earnings of the girls this year 
are from four to six dollars each, a 
month. . None earn under four, most 
earn about five dollars, which is the av- 
erage amount of the boys' earnings.and 
is half their board, leaving but half— a 
fair proportion — to be paid by their rel- 
atives or by their own exertions in va- 
cation. The amount of work for each 
is also about all she has time to do well, 
with one day and a half of work per 
week, and four of school, with occasion- 
al duties, except for the seventy "night 
students", who, for a year, work every 
week day, and attend the evening 
school to earn enough to carry them 
through the remainder of the course in 
the day classes. But for this chance, 
hundreds who are excellent material 
could not have any education. 

Looking beyond economical consid- 
erations for the school or the student, 
the reasons for keeping up the number 
of its girls become only more urgent 
There is absolute need and a waiting 
place for every good, intelligent young 
colored woman that Hampton and all 
other school • can send out. They be- 
come centres of light, civilizing powers, 
barriers against barbarism. It cannot 
be put too strongly. All truisms con 



a doll, whose owner has not quite out- 
grown her earliest affections. This 
room has given a tone to the corridor, 
and its ingenious and tasteful devices 
have been frequently copied and will 
no doubt have an extensive mission. 
All grades might be found between 
this and the room of some new comer, 
who finds the inspection standard im- 
possible to maintain in a bureau draw- 
er, and if she has any pictures to put 
up, distributes them without regard to 
symmetry. You have, of course, taken 
for granted that a room with two very 
narrow single beds is meant for two, 
and have thought four bureau.drawers 
and a small wardrobe a fair allowance 
for them. That was the original de- 
sign ten years ago, but now no girl's 
room in Virginia Hall has less than 
three occupants; a number have four. 
A few of the latter have three bedsteads, 
none have as many as there are girls; 
there would not, indeed, be room for 
them.' The problem of arrangement 
no-outsider will attempt to understand. 
Those most concerned solve it as best 
they may. The state of things is, or 
ought to be, positively unbearable, but 
what can be done to remedy it ? 

Send a third of.the girls away ? The 



cerning woman's mission become of. reasons against that 
... _ i . ( n „ nr lqii n n wrtrlf Rut there is notnintr 1 
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vital interest in this foundation work 
for a race. To cut down their chances 
is to cut off hope for whole com 
ties. 

A very intelligent young woman 
has been teaching ever since her grad- 
uation from Hampton, said to one of 
its teachers— "Oh, if you could only see 
the homes many of the girls come from, 
you would wonder that they can do so 
well here and when they go out to 

teach. There is ■; she is dresssd up 

nicely to come here, and you'd think she 
had been used to nice ways, but her 
. people live in a house with only two 
rooms, and the whole family sleep in one 
of them; her father and mother and 
herself and two grown brothers. A 
great many live like that. " Many.of 
•course, live better, but whether they'do 
or not, they go often to labor among 
those who do not. It is of the first 
importance that they should gain at 
Hampton the knowledge and necessity 
of better things; habits of industry and 
order; moral stamina. 

School life tends in this direction. 
The regular hours, regular meals and 
work and study, occupation for the 
mind and hands, inspection of rooms 
and requirement of personal neatness, 
are among its best lessons. Three 
years is short enough time to teach 
them. There should be no obstacles to 
their full enforcement. Unfortunately 
there are some. 

Visitors to Hampton like to look in- 
to the students' rooms. Let us glance 
into one of the girl's rooms in Virginia 
Hall. Inspection has been made, and 
the occupants are still away at school 
or work. This would no doubt be a 
prize room if prizes were given for 
neatness. It belongs to girls who have 
been two and three years at Hampton, 
one at least having had also careful 
early training. Your first word will be 
an exclamation of pleasure. A red glow 
fills the room, the sunshine streaming / 
in across the Roads falls through a 
home-made window shade of Turkey 
red, which hangs across the uppe 
panes. Their clean muslin curtains do 
not keep much of it out, the sash is 
open at top and bottom, and the air is 
perfectly fresh and sweet. The furni- 
ture is of the plainest, and some of it, 
you are told, is made at the school-the 
table, chairs and iron bedsteads. For 
the rest, there is a pine bureau^with 
four drawers and glass, and a ward- 
robe. This is drawn out from the wall 
in a Corner of the room, making be- 
hind it a nice little dressing room, 
where is the washstand. The chintz 
curtains which make its door are loop- 
ed aside, and eve'rything.inside and out, 
is the picture of neatness and order. 
Bright strips of carpet are on the clean 
scrubbed floor, pretty cards and chro- 
mos on the walls; the two beds are 
neatly made, and on one of them re- 
poses in state, in the whitest of gowns, 



But there is nothing to keep them r 
against their own will. Many m 
press for admission than can be ta 
even'in this way. They do not wain 
to give up this chance for an education. 
For this cause, they are bearing the dis- 
comforts of their lot with patience, 
pluck and cheerfulness worthy of re- 
spect. If the confusion- of their own 
homes makes it less annoying to some, 
that is a condition which thf school 
should rather remove than take advan- 
tage of. 

The general character of the girls 
now at Hampton is.on the whole, good, 
and they may be expected to become 
good workers among their people. 
There are some deficiencies, naturally 
resulting from the over crowding; some 
illness is traceable to the same origin. 
The danger of both must increase. The 
girls need and deserve a better chance. 



There is no more difficult problem 
an to fix rightly the limits of an ap- 
parently successful enterprise, whether 
business or educational. Bigness seem 
to be the great American virtue ; ther 
is nothing like a"big thing." Our na 
tional temperament and surroundings 
incline us that way. Hence, perhaps, 
the periodic expansions and collapses of 
business from which prudent men suf- 
fer the least. 

Shall the Hampton Institute, with its 
six hundred students, continue to en- 
large ? Ten years ago its supposed 
limits were three hundred. 

From the first it has been like a man 
ufactory which could not nearly supply 
the demand for its products. 

The free schools of Virginia and othei 
states have', since 1870, yearly, been call- 
ing for many more colored teachers fo: 
five months service than we could sup 
ply, offering generally $25.00 a month to 
young women,and$30 a month to young 
men; often preferring the former for their 
superior economy and fidelity, and for 
their separation from politics. 

A large proportion of these schools 
have been under wretched teachers, 
blind leaders of the blind, whose moral- 
ity has frequently been as objectionable 
as their ignorance. 

Hampton has, this year, received 
four hundred and seventy Negro youth ; 
its one hundred and twenty Ind' 
having had special provision, and not 
kept out one black pupil. 

No one out of the work can realize the 
pressure Upon tjs, on the one hand from 
applicant's -for admission, on the other 
for graduates to teach. Of the latter, 
since 1870, five hundred and thirteen 
have been sent out, and five hundred 
more, after a partial course, have been 
fitted for usefulness. Seventy-five per 
cent have become teachers." Business, 
politics, family duties, moral relapse 
and death have had their share of the 
rest. 

Every one qualified by a full or par- 
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tial course to teach has had and still 
has immediateemployment. With their 
many imperfections, they, with others 
from like institutions, have been as 
shining lights, often dim, but better 
than nothing ; better far than the ut- 
terly crude teachers who would have 
been the alternative. 

Teaching about five months each 
year, though getting sometimes a second 
five month's session, they have usual- 
ly worked the rest of the time, for 
they have been taught to do that; 
the labor drill we give seems essential 
not only to livelihood but to moral suc- 
cess. In Negro as in all life, idleness 
is fatal to morals. 

Our triumph in the war created an ob 
ligation, and emancipating and enfran- 
chising the slave, a duty — the better- 
ment of the low and degraded classes 
of the South. This, to those who believe 
in Providence, was the moral objective 
of the great struggle. Our black popu- 
lation is gaining at the rate of five hun- 
dred a day. How shall this rising tide 
of ignorance be met ? 

Living rnd working in the midst of 
it since 1868, our students have increas- 
ed from fifteen to six hundred ; officers 
and teachers from five to sixty, and a 
property worth $350,000, free of debt, has 
been established, needing, besides its 
small permanent income, aricTbesydesaid 
from public sources, fifty thousand 
dollars a year for current expenses. 

If we mistake not, there is a growing 
feeling among the friends of Hampton 
that it is large enough and perhaps too 
costly. While conscious that we are 
working in the line of God's providence 
and for the fulfillment of His purposes, 
it is for us to consider carefully our re- 
sources. There is, too, a philosophy of 
education which teaches that where, as 
with these races, the work is not mere- 
ly mental but upon the whole life, up- 
on head and heart and hand, upon the 
student material as the work of the 
potter is upon the clay, or as that of 
the sculptor is upon the marble, — the end 
being manhood and womanhood rather 
than polished scholarship, — numbers 
cannot be increased beyond a certain 
point without risking success with the 
individual. 

The Twelve Apostles were better for 
Christ's purposes than a hundred less 
well selected and taught. 

Our present enrollment of two hun- 
dred and fifty three young men and one 
hundred and ninty nine girls, boarders, 
besides twenty day scholars, seems a 
wise limit to our work for the Negro 
race. There is in the various industries 
a labor supply for two hundred girls 
and two hundred and sixty boys. 

The Executive Committee of theTrus- 
tees of theHampton Institute recently 
met, decided that a new girl's dormito- 
ry was necessary, and adopted a plan 
of a brick building to contain thirty- 
seven rooms besides a sitting room, and 
to.cost about sixteen thousand dollars. 
The entire work, excepting brick-laying, 
will be done by our own mechanical de- 
partments. With it there will be provi- 
sion for the whole student force. A limit 
must be fixed.has unquestionably been 
reached, and the work before us is to 
properly provide for those, we have. 

The condition of woman is the gauge 
of civilization. Upon the Negro girl 
rests most heavily all the sad past: in 
her is the hope of the future of her race. 
For her we ask a fair chance ; she will 
do the rest. 

While the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal departments of the school are well 
established, needingonly rounding out, 
and there is ample room for all our 
young men, and for Indian boys and 
girls, both as to boarding, shop, and 
school room, there has been, since 1874, 
when Virginia Halt was completed, no 
addition whatever to accommodations 
for colored girls or the lady teachers of 
the school. What sufficed in 1874 is 
not enough in, 1884. - 

We now have for colored girls forty 
rooms, thirty of them intended for two 
and ten for three occupants. By crowding 
three and four into each of these, sever- 



al into unlighted corners called "pens," 
fenced off from a passage way, and a 
score into a few Indian girls' rooms, 
soon to be needed, two hundred Negro 
girls are at present cared for, but at a 
sacrifice of what is most important in 
their training. 



The picture on our 30th page represents 
the proposed building for colored girls, to 
cost, complete, sixteen thousand dollars; 
fourteen thousand for construction alone. 

The dimensions are eighty-four by thirty- 
eight feet. There will be thirteen rooms on 
each of the three floors— excepting on the 
first, where the space of two will be used as 
a 'sitting room for gatherings of various 
kinds — thirty-seven sleeping rooms, each to 
hold two girls : four to be for teachers; the 
rata cost of each will be about three 
hundred dollars ; its size, thirteen by eleven- 
and-a-half feet ; outfit to cost not over thir- 
ty dollars. It is hoped that contributions, 
both large and small, will be received for this 
much needed dormitory. 

Clay for brick-making is now being dug 
on the school farm for the three hundred 
and eighty thousand bricks required. The 
walls will be double, and the partitions are 
all to be of brick, the roof of tin : the build- 
ing to be as nearly fire-proof as possible. We 
hope soon to be justified in buying the logs 
now growing timber in North Carolina, to be 
cut and rafted hereand be sawed in Hunting- 
ton Industrial Works, into timbers, flooring 
etc., and seasoned for use in summer, so 
that the girls' new quarters may be ready by 
October I, 1884. 

. The Huntington Works are ready to con- 
tract with the school for the construction of 
the building for $14,000. This does not' in- 
clude steam heating, gas and water fixtures, 
to cost not over fifteen hundred dollars, all 
to be put in by the Engineer's department 
of the school. 

Bedsteads, wardrobes, tables, and wash- 
stands, will be made by the Indian boys at 
their workshop. Student labor throughout 
except brick-laying, directed by skilled fore- 
men, somewhat cheapens the work, but not 
very much, for many are employed; they 
work slowly, and all are paid fair wages. 
Their labor will bring them not Only wages, 
but much other advantage. 

We await the response of friends. 



We call special attention to the rec- 
ord of our girls' work in- the graduates 
letters this month, page 31. There is 
nothing more encouraging in the work 
at Hampton than the character sus- 
tained by our young women graduates. 
With very few exceptions, it has been 
without reproach ; a light to their peo- 
pie. 



Mirror Lake, Yosemite Valley. 

One of the most delightful of the many 
charming things in the beautiful Yosemite 
Valley is Mirror Lake, represented in the 
cut on our first page. It takes its name from 
the fact that when there is no wind blowing, 
the water in its glassy repose reflects as from 
a mirror the surrounding mountains. The 
effect is charming in the extreme. 

It was the writer's good fortune to see 
three times in one morning the sunrise re- 
flected in this natural mirror. Taking our 
stand on a broad rock on the margin of the 
lake, and gazing into the water, we waited 
for the sun to rise over the saddle of the 
South Dome. All at once the water began 
to change color, then the glory came, and 
in an instant the first point of the sun shone 
out, looking like the most brilliant of dia- 
monds. A moment more, and the light was 
too dazzling even in its reflection to be en- 
dured. 

Then we hastened to another part of the 
shore, and as the sun came up over a higher 
point ^n the mountain the magnificent spec- 
tacle was repeated. Still for the third time 
moving our point of view, we beheld the 
wonderful sight. Scarcely any sight can be 
conceived of more charming than this of, the 
sunrise in Mirror Lake. 

When, however, the wind roughens the 
surface of this sheet ot water, it loses its 
beauty, and becomes simply a shallow duck- 
pond, destitute of charm— an apt illustration 
of the rule that circumstances alter cases. — 
Christian Weekly. 



The Indian Rights Association, the | testof pract 
branches in Philadelphia and in Bos- 
ton, have done the Indian and the 
country a service in having a repre- 
sentative at Washington to protect the 
red man's interest. Had it not been 
for other than legislative care, in the 
last session of Congress, eight millions 
of acres of the Sioux reservation would 
have been to-day occupied by white 
men in a most unjust way. The iniqui- 
tous plan was rushed, without discussion, 
through the House in the last hours of 
a dying Congress, but was stopped ijt 
the Senate on the strength of facts sup- 
plied by friends of the Indians, who 
were there to look out for them. 

When a few weeks ago Gen. C. H. 
Howard, Inspector of Indians, reported 
to the Secretary of the Interior .the 
starving condition of thousands of red 
men in Montana, the representative of 
the Indian Rights Association who 
urged, not without ultimate success, 
immediate action, thus details a part 
of his experience. Conversing with aj 
prominent man : 

"Well, said he, "there is a regular way 
for bills to come and go through the proper) 
channels, and we do not violate senatorial 
etiquette. ' I said : " Mr. Senator, this is 
another case of Andersonville starvation. 
Congress has shut up this people where thev 
can get nothing to eat, and they are not al- 
lowed, under penalty of outlawry, to leave 
their prison. It has cut off their rations, 
and General Howard, tells me that he has 
seen them— men, women and children— 
hteially dying for want of food." He said 
he would see about it. I went over again 
this atternoon, and my friend said: "I have 
just been talking to a member of the com- 
mittee about what you said, and he tells me 
the bill has come over, but has not yet been 
■printed and referred, but he will bring it up 
as soon as it is. I said : "Gentlemen, it 
does not take three months for starving men 
to die. Congreas has made another Ander- 
sonville, and is responsible for what is going 
on. I saw a man the other day who told 
me that he had picked up children from the 
ground who were dying with hunger." 
"Why," said they, "does not the commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs come over here and 
raise a howl which will secure action?" I 
said: "The facts have already been sent 
here by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the House has finally given the magnificent 
sum of $3 per head to feed these people, 
when the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the Secretary earnestly urged a much 
larger sum ; but that comes so tied up that 
it could not be used. Congress cut down 
the recommendations of these officials last 
session, and we have this state of things as 
the result. Further conversation led to a 
statement of my grounds of interest, and my 
connection with the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion." 

From this statement, it is evident 
how watchful and self-sacrificing the 
members of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion are at this period of distress, and 
how necessary such outside earnestness 
is to urge any legislation of this im- 
perative kind through Congress. The 
recent modest call for funds to aid in 
this work, which has been issued by 
the Boston association, should find im- 
mediate and ready response. Why 
should not people in New York city 
and elsewhere lend a hand in the sup- 
port of either the Boston or Philadel- 
phia branch of the association, or bet- 
ter, form one of their own ? 

If you wish to help the Indian, do 
something or give something. 



There are many to talk, many 
t*ach, many to find fault, many who have 
no very decided principles to follow, many 
to follow them a/ar off or when others leadT 
and that is better than not to fottow at all : 
but how often do we seethe man with^whom 
to think is always to do ? Not often enough 
forusnot to stand and admire, while we hold 
him all the more responsible for his opinion. 
In the many causes to which Mr Phillips 
lent his silver tongued eloquence, his best 
friend could not always stand by him oriail 
to regret that he was not more certain to f'be 
right" before he "went ahead" with such im- 



petuosity. But this greatness he had, to be 
always t ue to his convictions and heroic in 
acting upon them. This is what united all 
hearts to honor his last repose in a city which 
gave him very little rest in his lifetime; this 
is the glory that will brighten around his 
name, when party differences die out and 
are forgotten and the questions for which he 
fought have all been decided for or against 
him Born to every advantage of wealth, 
position and culture, he valued all gifts, na- 
tural and acquired, only as weapons to wield 
for truth as he saw it. He was the champion 
of every cause he believed in. Whenever he 
saw it ready to perish, he flew single handed 
at the adversary, bear or lion or Goliath of 
Gath 



the weaker part, 
veil content 
God's heart, 
dinjt blood 
prcad veins of endless good." 



d and fool, yet well 
be the nearer to Go_ . ... 
olemn pulses sending blood 



We wish to remove an impression 
made upon many by the publication of 
the benefactions of the late Mrs. Vale- 
ria Stone of Maiden Mass., to the effect 
that she has just left a bequest of twen- 
ty thousand dollars'" to the Ham -ton 
Institute. 

In 1881, Mrs. Stone distributed of her 
land's estate, to various charities, 
overVjnillion and a half dollars, giving 
to Hampton the above named amount, 
which was used to erect the Stone Me- 
.^bi^ilding, completed in 1882. 

A frieid has kindly sent 100 copies of the 
Pictorial Commentaryon Mark, by the Rev. 
E. W. I* fcc, though the American S. S. Union 
of Philadelphia. ■ The students highly prize 
these booksT\They were' given tothose who 
go out formissionary work inthe cabins, and 
in the Sunday schools of the vicinity. A 
number of these commentaries were sent 
last year, and many expressions of gratitude 
for the help the students have received from 
them, are found in their letters. 



Wendell Phillips 

1 — about the last one — of the great 
abolition leaders, has passed away after seeing 
as few reformers have, the full accomplish- 
ment of the greatest object of their liw;s, 
though in ways they did not dream of. While 
some hoped for a millennial change of public 
sentiment in the grand march of ideas, free- 
dom was born on the battle field and baptised 
with blood ;while others believed, with Wen- 
dell Phillips, that the only cure for the cancer 
of slavery was in cutting the tie between the 
free and the slave states, it came in a war for 
the Union, and both sections rejoice together 



1 the r 



ult. 



Every American freedman ought to be 
familiar with the biography of this great 
champion of universal freedom. It has been 
extensively given in the columns of the dajly 
press, and our part is rather to read the les- 
sons of his life. 

One of the finest sights in this world is to see 
a human being living squarely up to his prin- 
ciples. True, it makes a vast difference what 
those principles are ; the more need then to 
show the difference by putting them to the 



( More from Tuskegejfi 

BRAVE BOYS AND GIRLS. A BRICK J 

NEEDED. 
Dear Worhnart: / 

No less than ten hands wentPup"in the 
chapel a few nights ago, in answer to the in- 
quiry among the young men -as. to how 
many had been frost-bitten during the cold 
weather. At this showing, the teachers 
were not surprised, for on more than one 
nightwhen some teacherwas making a tour 
oftheroomsatalatehour, to give a comfort- 
ing word when there were no more blankets 
to give, have the young men been found 
hoveringaround the fire while the cold wind 
poured in from the roof, sides and floor of 
the room. Sitting up with overcoats around 
them was preferable to going to bed. While , 
there has been this suffering, yes, I say/ 
suffcrittg, so anxious have the students beerrf 
to remain in school, that there has been al-~ 
most not a murmurof complaint, but on the 
other hand they have shown cheerfulness 
throughout. 

The school does not own the shanties in 
which the young men stay, consequently, in 
our present condition, we can't lay out mon- 
ey to repair another's property when we are 
only using it temporarily. The severe winter 
finds us wholly unprepared. The worst 
having, we trust, passed, the young men will 
be content with theircondition for the re- 
mainder of the winter. But must they be 
asked to endure the same thing another win- 
ter? We have faith to believe not/ They 
want nothing done for them which^they can 
do for themselves. The new building which 
has now been begun will cost $10,000.00. and 
over $5,000 of this amount has been raised. 
The young men are now digging out the 
basement for the building, and preparing the 
clay for bricks in order to begin moulding 
brick for the building as soon as the weather 
will permit. In order that the student's 
work may be utilized to the highest extent, 
we need a horse-power brick machine' veiy 
much ; the regular price of a good one is 
$300, but the manufacturers agree to let 
us have one for $200. I write this believing 
that God will put it into the heart of some 
kind friend or friends to give the needed^ 
amount for the machine, in order that the 
students may have a chance to help them- 
selves. B. T WASHINGTON, 

Prin. Normal School, 
Tus&egee. Ala., Feb. 15th, 1^84. \ 

i 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

WHAT HAMPTON GIRLS ARE DOING. 

Among the Pines. How They Built 
the Fire. The Mission of Old News- 
papers. Six Miles a Day. Superin- 
tending Sunday School. Language 
Lessons. Teaching Night Class. 
Reading History. The Station She 
Prefers. Working for the Women. 
A City School. " Schofif.ld School" 
Teachers. Going on with Her Stu- 
dies. Wants to Study Medicine. 
Working under the Woman's Board. 
A Superintendent's Certificate. 
Teaching and Housekeeping. A 
Grateful Heart. A Sister's Appeal. 
Santa Claus in Sheepskin. 

As this number of the Southern 
Workman is making special appeal for 
the girls, it is but fitting that they should 
speak for themselves, not by words but 
deeds. We make up our budget of letters 
this month from those from our girl 
graduates already at work in the field, 
where those now training will follow 
them, and where so many more are need- 
'ed. That as many may speak as possible, 
we make most of the extracts short, 
though, in some cases, from different let- 
ters from one hand. 

AMONG THE PINES. 

Va. 



'I am glad to hear of the extensive mis- 
sionary work that is being carried on at 
Hampton this year, by the students Young 
Peoples Christian Association. My thoughts 
often wander back to my little class across 
the Creek. I am still studying the Sunday 
school lesson, but I now have to be the in- 
structor. I have my teachers meet Satur- 
day evenings to study. We use the lesson 
papers you do at school. When I first be- 
came superintendent they were not used, but 
I kept after them till 1 got them to take a 
few, not half as many as we need, but all we 
can pay for now. The school is very inter- 
esting and I hope will grow more so. 1 felt 
not capable of the position of superintendent, 
but I trusted God's word which says 'Ac- 
knowledge me in all thy ways and I will di- 
rect your paths.' Truly I have been led by 
him. 

My work in the day school is progressing. 
■ -m particularly encouraged in the improve- 
ment made by the children in their language. 
I have only one class in grammar— well, it is 
not really grammar either— my whole school 
has language lessons. They enjoy correct- 
ing each other's mistakes." 

THE STATION SHE PREFERS 

"The school I am teaching now will be 
out in two months ; then I am going forty 



"My school house is a little log-cabin situat- 
ed among fields of cotton and tall pines. In- 
stead of viewing from my window the broad 
harbor of Hampton Roads, with ships .lying 
at anchor from the storms, and steamers go- 
ing to and fro daily, my scenery is the dreary 
and uninhabited forest. The people are kind 
and I get on nicely. The Supt. said I stood a 
better examination than any teacher he had 
- had this term. My average was 90. I was 
not examined in Algebra (which I am keeping 
up) but in Arithmetic through Banking. 1 
like my work intensely: I have an average of 
25 daily, 47 on roll. There was no Sunday 
School when I came, but 1 succeeded in form- 
ing one. Our school term is only five months, 
but I am expecting to take another school in 
lerusalem — not the Holy Land. 
' Adeline. 

how they built the fire. 

"I have32 scholars," says another. "They a 
all very poor, but willing to do all they ca 
to get an education. The Board does not fu. 
nish us fuel and when I tell them they must 
bring money to buy wood, they say. ' We 
haven't any money, but we will carry some 
sticks ; ' and they have carried every stick we 
have burned thus far. 

I received the newspapers you sent, and 
enjoy them . very much. When 1 have read 
them I give them to the children. Some 
read them with interest, others look at the 
pictures. I am going to subscribe for the 
Southern Workman as soon as I possibly 
can. I like to know something about dear 



five miles back in the mountains to teach 
four months school. 'The harvest truly is 
great but the laborers are few.' I have had 
more schools offered me since I have been 
home than several could fill. I go to the 
place where I think I can can do the most 
good. There are numbers ready to answer 
"Here am 1, send me." when the call comes 
from cities, but when if comes from 1 he "back 
woods" as some please to term the country 
schools, few are the answers. So 1 prefer to 
go where my poor people are groping in 
darkness." 



school, letters to be written— all this besides 
ly school and Sunday work. The society 
as not able to support an assistant this 
term, and so the county gives us one, but 
her help is only in the school-room. Next 
year I expect one from the society— a Hamp- 
ton graduate. My school work last month 
was very satisfactory, and the written exami- 
nation' at its close very good on the whole. 
I have the nine months divided into terms 
of three months, and a certain amount of 
work to accomplish in each. I have much 
before me this year, and hope to have 
strength for it all. I am sending my younger 
brother to Hampton. Sadie.' 

A SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE. 

An encouraging feature of our work 
is the good report often received from 
county superintendents of our gradu- 
ate teachers under their employ. 'One 
of our young women writes with na- 
tural pride, to send such a report from 
her superintendent. 

i'l am still in charge ot the same school I 
have had for three terms, this one making 
my fourth. I am now in my new school 
house, which has three glass windows with 
twelve panes each, and it has a large stove. 
I am very comfortably provided for, for the 
winter. I have been teaching now nearly 
two months; 23. 65 average daily attendance; 
now on roll 3 1 . Not long ago I went to see 
the superintendent, who lives about sixteen 
miles lrom my school. He spoke very kind- 
ly and gave me some good advice in regard 
to school laws. I received from his hand a 
certificate, which I will enclose for your 
perusal. The superintendent said he would 
like to have two more graduates from Hamp- 
ton now. Be so kind as to return me the 
certificate. Millie." 



"My mind and heart are in the work for 
women. I long to be enabled to do some- 
thing for the women of my race. 1 am deep- 
ly impressed on this subject; my heart goes 
out to them. I am willing to make any sac- 
rifice to help them. 

Jane. 



. CITY SCHOOL. 



-Va. 



TEACHING AND HOUSEKEEPING. 

Tcnn 

"The children are delighted with the 
and all send many thanks to you 



the 



Northern person. I mean to have those who [ 
studv geography write you a letter of thanks. \ r 
I wish you could visit my school. I have 
enrolled one hundred and eleven, though 
the factories have not closed yet. One of my 
white Trustees read your letter and thought 



A sister's appeal. 
'•There is," as our correspondent above 
says, "other work to be done besides, 
teaching." The young girl is doing; 
some of it who, choosing to stay out of 
school herself for a year and work x - to 
give a young brother the advantage, 
sends him in a letter this touching ap- 
peal. 

"Give my love to all the girls who ask for 
me. and Willie, when you meet any lady.^! 
you please take off your hat to them .and be 
polite to every lady for my sake. 

Your sister. 

SANTA CLAUS IN SHEEPSKIN. 

A kind friend who gladdened the 
hearts of one of our girls and her little 
school children by a Christmas barrel, 
kindly sends us her letter of acknowl- 
edgement which picturesquely describes 
their pleasure. The lady says.- 

"The following letter was received in reply 
to a Christmas barrel which had been sent 
from New Haven. The writer is a colored 
student of Hampton Institute, now occupied 
in teaching a large colored school in a smalt 
Virginia village, among the Blue Ridge 
mountains. Many of the children walk seven 
miles each day to school, in their eagerness 
to obtain an education. As seen in the let- 
ter, Santa Claus was an entirely unknown 
character in that neighborhood until his 
very novel introduction so graphically de- 
cribed. Only a few slight changes in punc- 
tuation have been necesary" 

Co., Va., Jan 1, "64; 

My Dear Miss 

* * * The barrel got to 

ation on the 19th. That station is- 
from here. I trusted to the good 
.goingand comingandthe man 
I boarded, to get my barrel here, 
ily thing I could hear was "no 
■ depot.' I waited as patiently as 
'riday, Dec. 27. and 1 made up. 



■i M 



and an send many manna ywu. *». ia but the oniy inn 

first help they have ever rece-.ved from any barrel at thi depot. 
Mnrtnprn rw>rsnn. I mean to have those who | i ronlri w Friday, __ 

Id go and see for myself 



Hampton 



Mary.' 



SIX MILES A DAY, 

West Va. 

The next five extracts are from let- 
ters of one earnest worker, who finds 
opportunities for varied labors. 

"I am in school from nine in the morning 
to tow in the afternoon. At night I teach 
a select class from seven until nine. After 
that I feel very much like retiring, as I have 
to walk six miles every day, teaching three 
miles from home. I am Superintendent of 
the Sabbath School. Though my duties 
are heavy, I try to find a little time to feed 
my mind and shall be glad of any papers you 
may send. I am trying to bring others to 
the light by keeping mine just as bright as it 
was when my Alma Mater sent me out. 
I would feel very much ashamed to be call- 
ed a daughter of Hampton if I did not try to 
do my whole duty." 

"My school house is very rude indeed. It 
is built of logs, daubed with mud. It is only 
tolerably comfortable. The walk to it has 
been very pleasant till just now that the 
weather is so cold. I find that everything 
taught me at school is of the greatest benefit, 
especially ancient history. Ido not say this 
to you because you were my teacher in it, 
but because this particular studv has helped 
me so much in my teaching. I have read a 
Roman History through since I have been 
here. I would like to have a history of 
Greece. I read all the histories I can get. 
I am very fond of history anyway. I hear 
from all the girls of my class but two. All 
are doing welland enjoying the work." 



. have on roll one hundred and forty 
children this term. Hattie F. and I have pri- 
mary rooms, and we have two sessions a day. 
half the children coming in the morning and 
the other half in the afternoon, because there 
is not room for all at once. The Board has 
promised us a new building ever since last 
summer, but they have not started the found- 
ations yet. I am very grateful to you for the 
papers. My school was much benefitted by 
my reading them to them. 

Georgie." 

"schofield school" teachers. 

Two of our girls teaching in the Scho- 
field school at Aiken, S. C. were moved 
simultaneously to write to a former 
teacher, of their work. 

"I have-a full school room. Sixty every 
day, and they continue to come. Little child- 
ren are such interesting creatures. In my 
chart class I have forty. They do delight to 
count and write numbers. I teach by the ob- 
jects, you know. 

' Susie." 

"Here I am teaching in the school where 
I was once a scholar. I am in a good school 
and have fifty very intelligent boys and girls 
in my charge. We have on roll about three 
hundred in all, but the inclemency of the 
weather has kept at home many of the poor- 
er ones who have not warm clothing. We 
have in our school a debating society, m 
which teachers and scholars take part. I 
am secretary of it, and also of the temper- 
ance society, and also for the A. M. E. Sun- 
day School. I am taking music lessons and 
continuing my studies in chemistry, botany, 
physiology Jand history, I had and still 
have a great desire to study medicine. My 
chances are favorable. What do you think 
of it ? Isn't it funny that Susie and I should 
be writing to you at the same time, thinking 
about the same thing? We often do. 

Anna." 

working under the woman's board. 
y -One of our most faithful workers, 
now sent put as teacher and missionary 
by the Woman's Board of Missions, 



it so nice. I have an assistant from K 
ville, one of Miss Austin's girls. While 



vine, one 01 mim nusnu 3 s' 113 - "«*«• •■• 
Knoxville, last summer. I took advantage of 
the Teachers' Institute held there in the 
Austin School building. I am having it ra- 
ther hard this winter. I had to go to house- 
keeping to take care of mother. She is a- 
bout the house but not able to do much. I 
have to pay $6 a month for my home and 
had everything to buy to furnish it. I get 
830 a month, and the assistant teacher boards 
with me. I bought two bedsteads, a stove, 
a bureau, a home-made carpet for my back 
room, rocking chair and other tilings for 

- My front room looks very | aru j readingsome of th 



got a marl who is always kind and obliging, 
to go with me, and found the barTel there. 
You see tnereare several very long hills to. 
climb, anrJHhe roads were very bad to drive 
in. Therefofe^Lthink the man I boarded 
with didn't wish to take his horses. 1 had 
to walk a good part of the way as I didn't, 
like to see the horse work so hard, I fell 
down over some rocks and was hurt\much.. 
I can't tell you all I want to, but will tryjo- 
explain all about the tree. /S\ 

The joyful time came off at last Monday, 
Dec. 31. You have no idea howmarra hearts, 
you have made happy by your losing kind- 
ness and labor. Words are not er»ugh to- 
express the ioy. '"~ > v / -^'^ \_ 
The barrel was such a vjfcry nice. One. I 
itup one whole night looking at the things. 

books. Every- 



mother'scomfc... 

nice. I am the only colored parson here that tn j n g was just done up to perfection. I cried 
hasn't a bed in the front room. I have 



pictures, so I have decorated it mostly with 
autumn leaves. I shallhot be able to keep 
a house for my mother if I do not get another 
school when this closes in January. I am 
now undergoing an examination sent me 

from the superintendent of Co.. five 

questions each in eight studies, that will en- 
able me. if I pass, to get in ten months' teach- 
ing in this scholastic year. I have also re- 
ceived an invitation to become a permanent 
1— r-„ Mattie." 



teacher 



UJ H1G ,1 Uluail a ....... 

writes thus of her work : 

Tennessee. 

" This is a field in which so much is to be 
done, that though t& do all overtaxes my 
strength, I don't know what to leave undone. 
There are sick to be visited and persons to 
be instructed who cannot attend the regular 



A GRATEFUL HEART. 

'To be truly grateful implies nobility 
of heart," some one has said. Certain- 
ly one often fails to meet it in working 
for others — and the motive for such 
work had better, in fact, l)e found else- 
where. On the other hanfl the response 
is by no means always lacking — soon or 
late. Our girls are nearly all teaching, 
but home duties of course come first. One 
who after faithful years of teaching has 
been called home by bereavement and 
responsibility, writes thus feelingly and 
gratefully. ^ c 

"It is with regret that I resign my position 
as teacher, but you will plainly see that duty 
bids me stay here for the present. I shall 
ever have pleasant remembrance of dear 
Hampton, for it was there I made a woman 
of myself. My heart is filled with gratitude 
and I can scarcely express my thanks for the 
favor conferred upon me concerning my 
sister's school bills for the remainder of the 
term. It was an unexpected kindness. I 
hope she may prove herself worthy of all 
that is done for her. My father wishes me 
to say that he also is sincerely thankful for 
the kindness done us. Though I may never 
teach school again. I shall try to 'do the 
duty which lies before me' and thus prove 
myself worthy of being a Hampton graduate. 

MA.V." 



HUNK «ia juaiuu.iLK^,,,^.,^. 

and I cried. I laughed, and I prayed my 
Heavenly Father to bless my dear friend;, 
and all those who so kindly assisted her in 
giving N us so much pleasure. _ , \ 

Nearly a hundred or more received gifts 
from the tree. I had a Santa Claus (and 
just Itl me say here, if I had it and was able, 
I wouldn't have minded givingany sum of 
money to have had you here to see and hear 
what went on.) Santa Claus had two large ' 
sheep-skins fitted on him, boots that came ~r 
over his knees, some large gloves, a red round/ 
cap on his head, (the one that came in the!- 
barrel), a masque made of light brown paper; 
he had side brows and long whiskers reaching 
almost to his waist. The whiskers were: 
made of wool and looked quite natural , the 
cheeks were lightly painted pink, the eye- 
brows were of wool. Santa Claus was stuff- 
ed with a pillow and several other smalt 
things, The little bells and rattles you sent 
were pinned on him, his arms were covered 
with picture papers, he had several strings of 
red berries around his neck. They hung so 
as to form different circles, some falling just 
a mite below the others. There were,little 
toy^ hanging out of his boots, ribbons and , 
light toys were fastened on him.' The child- 
ren knew nothing concerning Santa Claus 
or the tree. I told them I was going to sing 
for them and have a recitation, and wished 
them to help me out with my entertainment 
by singing the carols and reciting the verse* 
I had given some to learn. I strung some 
corn and some red berries for the tree. These 
hung in festoons around the tree, the red 
and white twisted together. \ /■ 

I will give a little description of the even r 
ing. The doors opened at 7 o'clock,, the 
children 1 recited the first psalm, I prayed, 
a carol was sung, three recitations, then sing- 
ing again, and so on till all had recited,(sing- 
ing between each three.) 
The tree is lighted. 

Remarks by teacher: "Now chidren 
do you see these pretty things on this lbeau- 



tiful tree? 

"Yes, ma'am I" 
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" Well, wouldn't you like to have some- 
thing from it?" 
"Yes!" 

"Well. I want very much you should have 
them and they have got your names on them ; 
still, I can't touch a single thing unless Santa 
Claus comes and gives permission. There- 
fore if he doesn't come this way to-nightyou 
will have to go home and leave the things 
behind you." 

"Dar!" came from one corner of the room. 

Teacher: "Children, why don't you 
call and beg Mr. Santa Claus to come?" 
she pretends to feel very sorry for the 
children, and cries out: "Oh. Mr. Santa 
Claus. wont you please be so gooii and so kind 
as to come this way? ( Repeats the same sev- 
eral times.) Children you must call! Beg 
earnestly! 

Then such a begging and calling as there 
was from the old as well as the young. 

Teacher. "I will go.children.and listen and 
see if I can heir or see him coming over the 
mountains, If I hear him in the distance, I 
will give you a sign by singing." — she goes 
out. walks outside the church and sings: — 

"He's coming, children, he's coming! 
I kno' 



Santa Claus doth now appear ! 

She steps in quickly, followed by a wo- 
man who pretends to be all out of breath, 
exclaiming: " 1 just must get out of Santa 
Claus' way!" The children begin to call 
comes Santa Claus. The teacher greets 
him. and introduces him. 

Well ! some of the old folks were as much 
afraid of Santa Claus as the_children ; some 
of the children shouted. Oh, Miss Ollie, do 
please, ma am mate Mr. Santa Claus go ! 
Don't let him get me!" One little bo. 
pulled two other boys on top of him to hide 
from Santa Claus." Some began to talc 
their little scrapers, but I calTed them b 
made all come to order, shook hands with 
Santa Claus. told them he never killed a 
child in his life and he loved all children. I 
wouldn't let him hurt them. All got quiet, 
Santa Claus shook Sands with many of them; 
they all did finely till he stood too near them 
You would see them slipping away. Many 
said they thought I was only fooling them 
They didn't think I would bring him. sur< 
enough. 

More than a hundred children received 
presents. I invited our white neighbor 
bring their children to see the tree. There 
were about two hundred persons present. 
Many came from miles away. Many said 
they had never enjoyed themselves so much 
in their lives and would like to come the 
next night to see the tree and Santa Claus 

"f wrote a letter for the dear ones who 
helped you. 

Rcspectlully, 

O. 



Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton. 

A visit from four' Apache chiefs, under the 
guidance of Dr. Given of Carlisle, and Major 
Wilcox their agent, has been one of the fea- 

res of the month. These .-.mail, stern, com- 
pact, well-nigh immovable figures, in the 
motley dress of semi-civilization, with long 
black hair fitly framing their brown, deeply 
lined, sagacious faces, formed a sufficiently 
striking group even for Hampton. The watch- 
ful, intense expression on those faces, equally 

:moved from vulgar curiosity and stoical 

difference, as they looked upon the impres- 
sive movement of the great school, was an 
interesting study. This is an old typo of 
which but few are left, and soon these few will 
have passed away. 

Mrs. S.— tells in her sympathetic fashion 
how the little maiden in the sewing room 
who knew that her father had arrived, sat at 
her work hour after hour with her usual pro- 
priety, only glancing up now and then as a 
new-comer entered to hear or repeat the 
news. "I wanted to take her sewing'away from 
her and tell her not to work any more — I 
couldn't have sat so still all the morning, if it 
had been my father." and the kind lady is 
evidently touched with a little of the natural 
excitement which her charge had failed to 
display. 



A Welcome Snow-storm at Hamp- 
ton. 

The Hampton Institute, with its various 
factories, workshops and printing office, and 
its 600. normal and 340 primary (Butler) 
students, and its nearly 100 officers 
teachers and employes, consumes great quan- 
tities of paper of all descriptions; much of 
this is used for exercises, mems., etc., for which 
any sort of paper that has one side blank that 
can be written on with pen or pencil, will an- 
swer. . 

A few weeks ago. the supply of paper being 
low. and the funds equally so, a few of us 
put our heads together to see whatjcould be 
done in this emergency. Letters; were written 
to some of the large paper 'manufactories, 
whohadshown interest in our work, and one 
was sent to Clemens Herschel, Esq., the 
superintendent of the Holyoke Water works, 
who sent a copy to the treasurer of every 
paper mill taking water from the works un- 
der his charge. The responses were prompt, 
and generous; a snow storm of the larg- 
est flakes on record, set in, and for a while 
we were in danger of being buried, butit has 
already begun to melt as the spring advan- 
ces. The gratifying result is an ample supply 
of all kinds for this whole term, at least. 
Our friends who so generously responded to 
our appeal will please accept our grateful 
acknowledgements for their timely contri- 
butions. The names of the donors are given 
below. J. F. B. Hi 

S. D. Warren A Co., Boston, Mass. 
H. Garfield, Lee, Mass. 

O. S. Houghton, Southworth Co., MitUoeague, Mass. 
The following Bolyoke Paper Companies through 
Clemens Herschel, Esq. SupL of Holyoke Wucr Works, 



The fascinating pappooses who are soon to 
playontheirown door steps and to be sadly 
missed from Winona, waylaid me on the sta 
with shrieks of baby laughter as I set out on 
one of Hampton's wettest mornings to visit 
the nearly completed Indian cottages. 

They look like good-sized baby-houses al- 
most.with the diminutive porch over thedoor. 
the inside finished with really artistic panel- 
lingof brown cartridge paper divided by raised 
lines of dark-red; the tent-like ceiling, the 
three tiny, pretty, well-cupboarded rooms. 
A newly made home is always a suggestive 
sight, but it makes one peculiarly glad to 
think of the domestic lifeto be begun in these 
complete little dwellings, and of all that it re- 
presents and seems to prophesy. E. G. 

Pleasant as was the visit of the Arizona 
chiefs, it had its dark side, for these raiding 
Apaches carried off one of Hampton's most 
promising boy's. Telma Voorhees. It was 
another of the Apache boys who said he was 
glad he was at Hampton, where he did not 
have to fight the Indian his brother, or the 
white man his friend, but certainly Telma, 
with his frank, bright face, and peculiarly 
winning smile, seemed of the same opinion. 
He was doing very well in his studies and in 
the shop, but his uncle, who was one of the 
party, was very urgent that he should go back 
with them, and the Agent felt he could pre- 
sent no more irrefutable argument for edu- 
cating their children to the-wild tribe he has 
in charge, than this same manly, refined look- 
ing young brave. 

The charming Hospital Room at Winona 
is accommodating a verv patient invalid, 
Maggie Bullhead, a little Sioux girl from 
Dakota. Another little Maggie, also a Sioux, 
in telling about her in a letter says : "I hope 
she will pray to God, and I hope he will will- 
ing to help her and put His hand round her 
and bless her and make her well and she be 
glad to play out g^een grass and green tree. 

A kind friend of Indians sends the Sunday 
School this year one hundred copies of chil- 
dren's papers, which are highly appreciated. 
Some of the very small boys however, the first 
Sunday they were given out, put them to 
rather a novel use. Having discovered that 
with a little judicious rolling they made ex- 
cellent trumpets, they proceeded, after leav- 
ing Winona, where the lesson of the day had 
been on David, to form a procession and il- 
lustrate the bringing up of the Ark to Jeru 
salem, as they marched across the lawn lr 
front of Virginia Hall. 



and sometimes goats too, and then summer 
time go to work farming; very nice farms in 
Holland. Ground is low, flat, the people build 
around these banks of earth, called dikes, 
Canals run all through the country to drain 
away the water, and in summer you will see 
the people moving about in little boat. 
Medicine Bull. 
[Came to Hampton two years ago last Oc- 
tober. A Sioux from Lower Brule. Dakota 
Territory.] 

SWITZERLAND 

The Switzerland is very small countries. 

The first thing I heard from Switzerland. 
Alps isa high rugged mountain and I heard 
another thing, the Switzerland have farmer, 
.vineyard, orchards, wheat fields and mead- 

The Switzerland is capital, Berne, The 
all the mountains ties each other all the to- 
gether, and take care of cows too., 

Catkatanka (Bear Bird.) 

[Came to Hampton two years ago last Oc- 
tober. A Sioux from Lower Brule, Dakota 
Territory.] 

ITALV. 

Feb. 5th, 1884. 

Dear Friend. 

Italy is a very good country and it is verv 
warm and very nice, and good air just right, 
and every thing is clear, and the sky looks 
so blue and the sea looks so blue too, and 
longtime ago they use to built very nice 
houses, but it is very old city now, the city's 
e is Rome, and some very nice picture, 
draw long time ago, and they put some 
large house to show when the people 
come to write I think, so and some statue 
they made by the old people long time ago, 
d there is some volcanos in Italy too. in 
ount Vesuvius there are some villages, and 
the mountain just open and come out big 
fires and covered ail the villages up and 
some of the people have to run as fast 
they could and some of them they have 
to die and covered all the fire of stones and 
ashes, too, and up North there is a city named 
Venice ; it is on 72 Islands, they have canals 
istead of the streets and that is all this 
me I want to say. 

Rebecca Mazakute. 

[Sioux from Crow Creek Dakota. Knew 
little English when she came two years 
ago last October.] 

FRANCE. 

France is a bright, pleasant country and 
sunshine. The people like to have good 
time and every thing like that. Paris is city of 
France ; when sunshine day they have sup- 
per putside. and some of the things grows 
in France grapes and flax and olive all such 
things like that. I do not know- I forgot all. 

Baptiste Gabe. 

(Sioux from Cheyenne River, Dakota- 
Came to Hampton Oct. 1881.] 



B. F. Hosford, Treasurer, 

Crocker Co.. D. P. Crocker, 
Chemical Co.. Moses Net 
Newion Co.. Geo. A. 

ralde Co., J. H. 



. Geo. A. Clarke 



Albion Co., E. C. Tal 
Parsons Co., I. C. Pars 
Valley Co., A. W. Esleek, 
Holyoke Co., O. H. Grcenleaf, 
Union Co., H. Dickenson, 
Bebee & Holbrook, Geo. H. Holbrook Treas. 
Dickinson A Clark, John B. Clark 



FROM AN INDIAN FATHER. 

An Indian father, delighted to receive an 
English letter Irom his little daughter, wants - 
to answer her in English, through his agent. 
The little girl, who has been at Hampton only 
five months, was helped in her letter by an 
English speak ing school mate, heh teachers 
not knowing of her writing, but she is trying 
her best to learn, and will be able some day 
to write one all by herself. Her father's letter 
shows what Indian parents think of their 
children and of their education. 

Crow Creek Agency, D. TTf" 
Feb. 4th. iSg4. 

My dear Lieutenant. 

"Brother of All," wishes me to answer his 
daughter's letter and to say he was very glad 
to see she could write English. He had the 
letter read in the office before all the Indians. 
He was. very proud of it. All his family are 
well. Red Bull's little children walk and talk. 
Your pony is fat and fine, your dog has 6 pups. 
Brother wants me to tell you he loves your 
letter very much. He keeps it under his arm 
all the time. He says he is well and gets a- 
long well with the agent. The Indians do 
not dance as much as they did. He and all 
his men (Police.) are now ordered out by the 
Agent to stop gambling. They have brought 
in to the Agent a great many cards, and the 
names of the gamblers. He hopes you are 
well and happy. He wants you to learn all 
you can and do what your teachers want you 
to do. He loves you in his heart and hopes 
you will grow up to be a good and wise wo- 
men. He shakes hand with you. This is 
from Brother of AH to his daughter Rose. He 
wants you to write to him often in English. 

Brother of All. 

By the Agent. 



Major Riordan, Agent of the Nava- 
s, numbering about 16,000, and in- 
asing, the largest Indian Agency in 
untry; wrote Jan. 21st, 18S4, as 
follouks to the authorities at Washing- 
tribe ought to have not less than 
bols actively at work. I believe it 
should have thirty, but feel that I am away 
unden the mark when 1 say ten. I believe 
the Government would be making a pacing 
investment if it put every Indian on the re- • 
serve, antTsiarted thirty day schools amongst 1 
them, half day in school and half in the field, 
or alternate weeks as may be found advisa- 
ble. I would not spend a dollar on food 
supplies except for the sick and crippled, and 
that should be in the hands of thej)hysi- 



Speaking for myself 
want to have to hand! 



INDIAN "COMPOSITIONS 

The Indian girls and boys of the "3rd Di- 
vision " have been waiting for a school exer- 
cise in' English, what they could remember of 
their lessons in their geographical reading 
book. The following are some of their little 
compositions: with one from a Zulu boy in 
the same class. 

J ENGLAND, 
I know I can say that the England is fa- 
mous country, and also I can the England is 
small, but strong and large cities in the world, 
is name London, and also the some largest 
castle and somegoodsare madestrong, many 
thing to declarative about it, but I declarative 
about all those things. So that is all declara- 
tive about England. , 

- James Thompson. (Wichakasaka.) 

rSpent three years at Hampton, went home 
and stayed two years. Has now returned by 
his own desire, and is improving much, valu- 
ing his opportunities more than before.] 

.HOLLAND 

The Holland is very small country, but the 
people work hard to keep the cows and hen 3 



Norway isa large country, the people that 
live up there are very tall and very hand- 
some indeed . Sweden and Norway have the 
same capital ; they have iron, gold and silver 
and copper and pine trees : they cut down 
the trees and make mast. 

That's all I know. 

Josephine McCarty. 
[From Standing Rock, Dakota. Had been 
at the Sister's School. Came in 1881.] 

RUSSIA 

is a country that is far away from here and 
Russia is the capital is St. Petersburg and 
Ural mountain and Ural river. Well once upon 
a time there was a woman who had four 
children and she thought that the wolves 
would eat her up and so she threw her chil- 
dren to the wolves and until the wolves eat 
all her children she went to a man and when 
the man saw her he thought it was very fool- 
ish to do that and he kill the woman that 
she throw her children tf5 wolves. 

Melisse Inez. 
[ Pima girl from Arizona Ty. Came to 
HamptonTeb. 1881.] 

HOLLAND. 

I think Holland is very good, and it is very 
low land, and they have canals for road, and 
winter time they skate to their works and 
market, and in summer time they take care 
of the cattle very good, and they get great 
miny milk out of them ; they make cheese 
and butter, and capital is Amsterdam. That 
all I can say. 

Kistoe. 



Agerf:, I never 
dollar* worth of 
food for this tribe, after the/present year. 
Given tools and a show to learrathere is no 
reason on earth why ths*> should not be- 
come self supporting antl citizegs.^ 

It is useless to try to teach the old. men 
and women, I would not waste any time on 
them, but there is "good leather" in many 
of the young people, and they can be led 
aright. I have utterly ignored all their tra- 
ditions, as far as tribal Government is con- 
cerned, of late, dealing with them as indi- 
viduals, and ranking all alike, as far as tribal 
standing is concerned. The result has been 
the young men are coming to the front 
They show a disposition to better their con- 
dition, and laugh at the anathemas show- 
ered on them by the medicine men. The 
dread of losing their control is a little severe 
on the chiefs, but I am determined that^he 
old order of things "must go," and that nat- 
ural ability and a disposition to do right, 
will be the tests for leadership. The one 
that becomes prominent hereafter will have 
to earn and deserve it. And the Govern- 
ment should give them 
and schools." 



[ Pima boy from Ar 
Hampton Feb. 1881.] 



Ty. Came to 



like 



In France they make wine with 
they make silk; they bright people 
to eat chestnuts. 

Sayon. 

[Native African, from Zulu land. Has 
been a runner in P. T. Barnum's show ; 
second year at Hampton.] 



but tools 



Hotel Comfort, Main street. Hampton, Va 
B. Barnard, Proprietor.— This comfortable 
and home-like house is situated on the main, 
street, about the centre of the town, within 
a few minutes walk or drive of the depot or 
steamboat landing. Stages pass the door every 
half hour for Old Point Comfort and Fortress 
Monroe, which is about twenty minutes' ride. 
The Hotel is but a few minutes' walk from 
the Normal School grounds, National Cem- 
etery and Soldiers' Home. Being hear the 
water, it affords facilities for boatingand fish- 
ing to those who are fond of these exercises. 

All the appointments of this family Hotel 
are first class. 

Terms reasonable. Special inducements 
to families. For further Information ad- 
dress the proprietor, B. Barnard, Hampton. 



. • wMk at homo. 15.00 ontfltfrw. Fst 
I absolutely sure. No risk. Capital not required. 
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ALL SIDES. 

Doing Good. 

[From Religious Herald^ 
"How many girls there are in Virginia, and 
all through the South, who might become 
bright and gitted and useful women if they 
could only be educated. Some of these are 
too poor to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities afforded by the many excellent female 
schools which have been established in the 
South. For young men, free tuition is pro- 
vided at our University and at some other 
schools, but who, in all the South, proposes 
to help the poor young woman in her strug- 
gle for an education T 

If the white race in the South is in 
danger of neglecting its women or of 
sacrificing their interests to the pre- 
dominant claims of their brothers, the 
danger is even greater from a similar 
neglect among the colored people, and 
a plea for the one should be, with 
double force, a plea for the other By 
inheritance and association, the colored 
girl is handicapped in the race ; she is 
spared none of the disadvantages com- 
mon to all women, and, in addition, is 
weighted down by a burden peculiarly 
her own, bequeathed to her as the result 
of generations of enslavement. In the 
article by Miss Pester, quoted in our 
February number, the extreme -views 
taken of the condition of the Negro 
women of the South would be almost 
paralysing were it not that the experi- 
ence of a majority of observers goes to 
show that they are not only extreme, but 
also local. A reply to Miss Porter, wri k 
ten by a colored woman, and dated fro 
Howard University, should be put c 
record as the protest of a woman who 
feels deeply the accusation against her 
race and sex, and has presumably, a 
knowledge of the facts. She says ■ 




■'Is a Negress less than a woman, that any 
condition could rob her of all nitural modes- 
ty and delicacy ? It is false; I repeat it, it is 
false Slavery has much for which to render 
an account; ft invaded the sanctity of homes, 
it nullified the marriage bond ; it exposed to 
temptation and induced to immorality : it 
prostrated virtue at the feet of vice; it did all 
this and more; it was a huge blot upon the 
face of society, a great ulcer upon the body 
politic, a burning shame to the American 
people- but it did not, because it could not. 
take from the women of the oppressed race 
that innate regard for purity and chastity 
which remained theirs by right of thei' 
manhood." 

Most fortunately for the future of 
both the white and colored people of the 
South, there has grown up since thedeatli 
of slavery, a class of Negro women who 
have demonstrated the truth of the a- 
bove assertion ; women who have some- 
how escaped the brutal-zing influences 
which in the past made virtue an acci- 
' dent, and even yet make its possessors 
very literally lights in the midst of 
darkness, and who have a claim of spe- 
cial strength upon their own sex every- 
where No efforts were evermore sure- 
ly orspeedily rewarded than those which 
have been' made for the assistance of 
these women, and there is nothing in 
the history of the Negro race in this 
country which promises so much for its 
possible elevation as the development 
of strength among its women. The in- 
stances which come constantly under 
our own observation are so marked as 
to make them, in the aggregate, the 
most encouraging feature of our work, 
and we have no reason to suppose that 
the experience of the Hampton School 
is exceptional. 

" Every argument which has been or 
which can be used in favor of the edu- 
cation of white women is applicable to 
their colored sisters, while additionally 
their claim is strengthened, by just so 
much as their womanhood has beien 
wronged in the past. Not merely per- 
sonal either is the claim which these 
women have upon us, for it is not mere- 
ly as individuals that they are to be sav- 
ed and upheld, but because, as a class, 
they have before them an opportunity 
as grand as has ever fallen to the lot of 
the women of any race. 

Such a report as the following, made 
by the State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion for Virginia, is a statement of facts 
which is worth considering, for it holds 
good of the entire South. 



"We want more thoroughly drilled and com- 
petent colored teachers, and the education 
of the colored race will never be what it 
should be until we have them. 

We find that this year there were 1,277 co- 
lored schools,— an increase of 190 over last 
year,— and that 1,277 of these schools were 
taught by colored teachers,— an increase of 
218 colored teachers over last year— which 
still left 438 colored schools taught by white 
teachers. We discussed this subject fully in 
the last report and urged that colored teach- 
ers be employed for colored schools, when 
competent ones could be obtained, and since 
that time our position has been strengthened 
by the universal demand for colored teachers 
for colored schools. This want we fear cannot 
be properly met for years. The present year 
we were short 433 colored teachers for the 
schools in operation, to say nothing about 
the large percentage of those employed who 
have been allowed to teach because better 
ones could not be obtained, and besides, sim- 
ple justice demands that many more colored 
schools shall be opened to accommodate the 
colored children ; for by reference to Table 
10, it will be seen that great injustice has 
been done them in many localities. 

It evident that none but the best teachers 
should be employed, and this is especially 
applicable to the colored schools, and whilst 
recognizing the justice and importance of 
having none but colored teachers for color- 
ed schools, we again insist that the mere 
fact of a man's being colored does not entitle 
him to a school, he must be morally and 
mentally qualified. ' 

F01 many reasons, this work of pri- 
mary teaching falls to the women rath- 
er than the men of the' race, and the 
knowledge that they have this field be- 
fore, them reacts upon them most favor- 
ably. It raises them above the neces- 
sity for, or temptation to, the hasty and 
ill-considered marriages so common 
among them, for, knowing that they 
have a permanent means of subsistence, 
they make more careful choice and, as 
result, their homes, when they marry, 
are built upon a much surer foundation 
and 'become, in turn, a power for good. 

The testimony is general, that as teach- 
ers they are morally stronger than men, 
while their gentleness and tact, not to 
mention their advantage in being poli- 
tical non-combatants, give them an in- 
fluence outside their merely technical 
work. . 

In short, the work done during the 
past ten years, by the comparatively, 
small number of colored women who 
have been trained as teachers, has been 
so good as to create a demand far be- 
yond the existing supply. No policy 
can be safe which permits such a de- 
mand to go unanswered, and that the 
various means of meeting it should be 
taken speedily into consideration, is of 
the first importance. 



cation, popular education, made as common 
as it were, as water, would be the one pan- 
acea for all our woes here at the South. 
Consequently we say God send the day when 
the bill under consideration shall be a law; 
when teachers shall no longer go for weeks 
and months without their pay while plethoric 
rounty officers shave the paper paid to them 
instead of money, with money which those 
officers have collected from the people, but 
arc unjustly allowed to hold in their posses- 
sion for months after it has been wrung from 
the people. 

Senator Blair has immortalized his name 
by introducing that bill, and if it shall be- 
come a law, his canonization will have been 
assured." 

The clause in this bill which elicits 
the favorable comment of the colored 
' press in general, reads as follow ; 
.. * * » which instruction shall be 
free to all without distinction of race, color, 
nativity or condition in life : Provided, That 
nothing herein shall deprive children of 
different races living in thesame community, 
but attending the separate schools, receiving 
benefits of this, the same as though the at- 
1 .1 «: n ,., .B .iri.hniit riistinctioi 
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tendance therein were without distinct 
of race." 

And again, Sec. 9 : 
"That a part of the money apportioned 
ach State or Territory, not exceeding one 
;nth thereof, mav yearly be applied to thi 
education of teachers for the common schools 
therein, which sum may beexpended in main- 
taining' institutes or temporary training- 
schools or in extending opportunities for 
normal or other instruction to competent 
and suitable persons, of any color who are 
without necessary means to qualify them- 
selves for teaching, and who shall agree in 
writing to devote themselves exclusively, 
for at least one year after leaving such train- 
ing-schools, to teach in the common schools, 
for such compensation as may be paid other 
teachers therein." 



generally, his name has been intimately 

associated for many years. In the midst of 
his constant, laborious public services, his 
sympathies were ever open to special calls. 
Thus he took time from his busy days to 
write one of the Hampton Health Tracts, on 
..Cleanliness and Disinfection" carefully pre- 
pared, an interesting pamphlet, adding much 
to the value of the series, to whose objects 
he gave his hearty and active encourage- 
ment. 

We are glad to have received the follow- 
ing tribute to his memory from his life-long 
friend, an honored trustee of Hampton In- 
stitute, Dr. Lewis H. Steiner. of Frederick 
City, Maryland. 

Frederick Cily'. Md.. February list, /88#. 
Editor of Southern Workman : 

Our friend, Elisha Harris, died at Albany 
on Thursday. 3'st. ult. His name has been 
connected so largely with sanitary and phil- 
anthropic operations, that it seems fitting for 
the Southern Workman to bear its tribute 
lemorv, more especially as he was the 
no. of one of the Hampton tracts. Al- 
though comparatively a young man (he was 
only sixty when he died) no one has done 
;ffective work for the promotion of the 



The Education Bills now before Con- 
gress are seven in number, as follows : 
A Bill to aid in the establishment 
and temporary support of common 
schools.— Sen. Blair, N. H. 

A Bill t'. appropriate and expend 
fifty millions dollars derived from the 
internal revenue taxes and sale of public 
lands, for the education of all children 
living in the U. S.— Gen. Logan, 111. 

A Bill to aid in the support of com- 
mon schools.— Mr. Hewitt, Geo. 

A Bill to donate in trust, the net-pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands to 
the states tind Territories, to aid in the 
support of common schools.— Mr. Oates, 

A 'a Bill to establish an educational 
fund, and apply a portion of the proceeds 
of the public lands to public education, 
and to provide for the more complete 
endowment and support of colleges for 
the advancement of scientific and in- 
dustrial education.— Sen. Morrill, Vt. 
A Bill to aid in the support of com- 
,on schools.— Mr. Mackey, S. C. 
A Bill to. aid in the support of com- 
mon schools.— Mr. Willis, Ky. 

Of these, the bills brought in by 
Messrs Blair and Willis are the most 
prominent, the former in particular 
having been strongly pushed. Of it, 
the Virginia Star (Col'd) says : 

• We take it that no greater good fortune 
could befall the South than the inauguration 
of such a measure for the enli ghtenment of 
her ignorant masses of both blacks and 
whites. We candidly believe that were the 
asses of the South educated, the acts per- 
trated by the Kluklux and White Liners 
this section would be impossible. Edu- 



The feeling, which, to a certain limit- 
ed extent, prevails in the South in re- 
gard to Federal aid, is expressed in 
fuch articles as the following, from the 
the Richmond State : „,,.., 

"It is no time now to ask Federal aid for 
public schools while the people are demand- 
ing a reduction of taxes. The Government 
can assume no further burdens ; but, on the 
other hand, should be rel.evcd of most of the 
weight that now rests on its shoulders. More- 
over", there is no more dangerous sign of 
the times than the tendency of not a lew to 
look to Washington as the source of all 
power. The States cannot afford to lessen 
their strength more than has already been 
done, and the people should be ever on their 
guard and ready to oppose every step of cen- 
tralization. , . ... 

The States are able to educate their chil- 
dren, and the support of schools should 
come directly from the people. Why take 
it first in form of Federal taxes, then send 
it to Washington to be piled up, then di- 
vided and afterwards distributed among the 
States? No ! Let the Federal taxes be reduced, 
and the people of each State will take care 
of its schools." 

Sec. 8 of Mr. Blair's Bill seems to 
meet this objection, and certainly the 
statement given above that the States 
are ahle to educate their children pro- 
vokes'an enquiry as to why, it sucn is 
the case, they do not do it, and at once 
settle the vexed question of tederal 
intervention. 

"Sec. 8. That the design of this act not 
being to establish an independent system of 
schools, but rather to aid, for the time being, 
in the development and maintenance of the 
school system established by local govern- 
ment and which must eventually be wholly 
maintained by the State and territories 
wherein they exist, it is hereby provided 
that no part of the money appropriated un- 
der this act shall be paid out in any State or 
Territory which shall not, during the first 
five years of the operation of this act, annu- 
ally expend for lhe maintenance of common 
schools at least one-third of the sum which 
shall be allotted to it under the provision 
hereof, and during the second five years ot 
its operation a sum at least equal to the 
whole amount itfhall be entitled to receive 
under the act." 



more enectivc wuimv.. . — ^ ----- 

health, of the American people than Dr. Har- 
When the Rebellion broke out, his rep- 
utation as a Sanitarian directed attention to 
him as one of those best fitted to organize 
the U. S. Sanitary Commission. During the 
war he was employed in directing much of its 
work among the sick and wounded person- 
ally laboring on battle fields and in hospitals, 
and seeming utterly regardless of fatigue or 
the wear and tearwhich results from this kind 
of service. Kind, genial, sympathetic, he 
carried with him a magnetism which was al- 
ways wonderfully effective upon the jaded 
spirits of the suffering. Strong in his attach- 
ment to the hational cause, he still minister- 
ed to those wh5 opposed it, when they were 
prisoners within W lines, with a gentle- - 



, Dr. Elisha Harris. 
The death of this good and noble man is 
great loss to the interests of systematic and 
scientific philanthropy. With the United 
States Sanitary Commission, the health de- 
partment of the city of New York, which was 
his home, the Prison Association, for improv- 
ing the condition of prisons and that of their 
unhappy inmates during and after their term 
of confinement, the American Social Science 
1, and the cause of social improve- 



How It looks at Last. 
I B Vassar, in the life of his father, "Un- 
cle lohn Vassar." gives the following incident 
"My father, as is known to many, was for 
manyyears in the employ of Matthew Vas- 
sar the founder of Vassar College. It may 
not be generally known that the money -with 
which the college was founded was mad| 
from the sale of pale ale. My father was tbfe 
foreman in the business while ««^ 
money was being made. When he was con- 
verted, and for 'conscience' sake, left the 
premises, Mathew Vassar was very much, ok 
Fended, and for a number of years would not? 
soSk to him. A year before Matthew Vas- 
^rdeparted this life, father called upon him. 
and as ™s his wont, offered a short prayer 
before leaving, Mr. Vassar kneeling. I, a boy. 
observed the two men with 7«>mmon in- 
terest. Never shall I forget that at the end- 
ing of the prayer Matthew Vassar arose.and , 
wfth tears P laying his hand upon father | 
shoulder, said. 'John, you did right in leav-. 
ing the business.'" 



and^e tha^wed "him free from all Hi- 
relings or tlfu/ht of anything but how he 
could relieve suffering. And during these 
vears of his life 1 , there seemed to be no desire 
to claim any cledit orhonorfor what he was 
doing. There Was no self assertion in him. 
His mission wasHa_work for the alleviation 
of distress, and hisreward consisted in being 
allowed so to work. \. 

Since the war, his work in systematizing 
the health service of New York City, and 
that of the State of New York, has shown 
how much administrative ability, this gentle,^, 
eood man possessed. He also had the sing- 
ular faculty of stirring up men to worked 
making them enthusiastic in carryino^ut 
suggestions that proceeded from his busy, ac- 
tive brain. In this way, from small beginmSgs. 
the American Public Health AsWciatio 
first proposed by Dr. Harris, nils groffli to 
such proportions as to have enlisted thou- 
sands in the work of caring for the health of 
the people of our land. 

His philanthropy was cramped by no con- 
siderations of race or nationality. Was there 
suffering— if so relief must be procured in 
some way or other. This seemed to be the 
motto which enspirited him at all times. 

The writer, having for twenty-two years 
had most entimate relations with Dr. Harris, 
feels that his death has removed one of the 
most useful, intelligent, philanthropic. 

id hearted, and patriotic men he has ever 
met While he lays this tribute upon the 
grave of the dead, he fondly trusts that the 
results of Dr.Harris's influence may never d ie,, 
but that many may take his place as apostles 
of health and good will to their fellow men. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

AS A NERVE FOOD. 

Dr. I. W. Smith, Wellington. O., says; 'In 
impaired nervous supply I have used it to 
advantage." (? 





( Continued Jrom «6lh (•jt.) 

Daily and systematic reading had enriched 
his thought, trained his mind, enlarged his 
sympathies, broadened n is outlook, widened 
the horizon o( all his heights. Said a promi- 
nent man to us recently: "I have not read a 
book fore-five years, business isso absorbing." 
But the man who does not daily broaden his 
■ mind and heart, goes poor into eternity. 
In the later years, Mr Wanamaker has given 
one hundred thousand dollars to the Young 
Men's Christian Association.of which he has 
been president for thirteen years, has built a 
church near his country home, has aided 
hospitals and orphanages, and, says a friend, 
•' He gives a fortune every year in private 
charities." Three years ago, he established an 
Industrial College at Bethany, where five 
hundred boys and girls, under the presi- 
dency of Rev Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, study 
book-keeping, telegraphy, cooking, embroid- 
ery, printing, painting, etc; a mission akin 
to that of Cooper Institute. Thousands ot 
our future citizens will probably bless him all 
their lives for having been thus enabled by 
him to earn their living and establish them- 
selves profitably and pleasantly in business. 

How does he find time to accomplish these 
charities, and yet manage his great business 
interests? He saves the moments, often study- 
ing the next Sunday-school lesson as he goes 
from his business to his home. On his desk I 
read the words, framed ; "Nulla dies sine lima" 
"JVo day without a line" the motto of the J*o- 
man painter, Apelles. Mr. Wanamaker is still 
in his early prime. He has light hair, blue eyes, 
with the light of youth in them, .and a Irank, 
manly face, whose sunny smile, like his moth- 
er's, one never forgets. Said one of his em- 
ployes to me: "I can work better for a week 
after a pleasant 'good morning' from him." 
With a persuasive voice, a magnetic manner, 
a noble presence, he wins every person with 
whom he comes in contact, as I have said 
before. 

Unostentatious, he is yet a born leader of 
men. 

WITH THE SKILL OF A GENERAL, 

he deploys the seven thousand persons who 
work for him. Years ago he said to his asso- 
ciates, "I will not lie to sell goods," and he 
requires no subterfuge from his clerks in 
their dealings with buyers. He says. "When 
a country boy, I was shy about going into 
fine stores: ami I resolved if I ever owned 
one, that everybody should feel at home in it, 
and not be urged to buy goods." It is a plea 
sure to walk through his immense houses 
look at beautiful things, or linger in the read 
ing-rooms for rest. Always progressive. h< 
was the first in this country to use pneumatic 
tubesfor carrying money.in place of cash boys 
and to utilize the electric light. 

But this busy, alert, occupied man takes 
time to carry flowers to the sick-bed of a 
Sunday-school scholar, and to talk with any 
person who needs his help. A man came to 
the office one morning and asked for Mr 
Wanamaker. A score were waiting to transact 
business with him, involving thousands of 
dollars. What was his errand? To talk about 
being a Christian! The great merchant eager- 
ly responded. That hour together they knelt 
and prayed over this, the most important de- 
cision of life. 

In his home, with his four children, he isa 
boy again. He enters heartily into'their 
amusements. He plays croquet as though 
croquet were the one important thing in a 
man's life. He starts off arm in arm with a 
friend, to see who can come out ahead in a 
brisk mile walk. It is this warm winsome- 
ness of temperament that will keep him 
always young. He is interested in boys and 
young men. He says often after the day's 
whirl of business. "The best thing I have had 

tn-dnv was n tnllc urith o t*™.- K«„ ■• 



to-day was a talk with a poor boy." 

Docs it seem strange, now, with his upright 
life, his energy and His attention to business 
and good judgment, that he should have won 
success ? Does it seem strange, with his sym- 
pathy, his consideration for others, and his 
cheeriness, that people love and trust him? 
You must see, I think, that it has not been 



come so distractingly turned round from th 
first that you cannot wonder that Captain 
John Smith explored every maddening cree*f 
and inlet for the North-west Passage. A 
crowd of pickaninnies is probably surround- 
ing the latticed porches at the four ends of 
the building. The visitors generally con- 
clude to alight and see what the " Butler " 
and its " kitchen garden " may be. Enter- 
ing a door at one of the angles, they find 
themselves in a large square room, as barn- 
like as theexterior.free from paint or polish, 
and without furniture but for a tapestry of 
little shawls, hats a id caps, and in the centre 
a platform with a few seats, to which they 
are invited by the teacher. 

A big bell is rung. The cloud of picka- 
ninnies crystalizes into orderly lines that 
come marching in, headed by the smallest of 
boys in the biggest of boots. Of course you 
ask his name, and are not surprised to hear 
that it is Methuselah, or Abednego, or some- 
thing equally scriptural and appropriate. 
In they pour, till the dusky room is over- 
flowing with a sea of dusky little faces with 
shining eyes and flashing teeth. Another 
minute and it is overflowing with song, rich, 
melodious; children's voices, but how dif- 
ferent from the shrill piping of Northern 
school infants— no offence to the little pink 
and white cherubs, but they cannot sing like 
their little brothers in black, who beat them 
at their own songs. If anyone who has never 
been at Hampton fancies he has heard " John- 
ny Schmoker" sung, let him suspend his judg- 
ment till he visits the " Butler." " Wide 
Ribber." " Roll Jordan." and " Peter on de 
Sea, Sea, Sea. Sea." are best after all ; and by 
the time the "whale has swallowed Jonah— 
whole "—the visitors, not knowing whether 
they feel more like laughing or crying, are 
generally doing both. 

A door on each side of the square room is 
opened; the dusky regiments file out to their 
own music, and the visitors follow to one af- 
ter another of the cardinal points of the 
compass, surprised to find in all quarters, 
neat and cheerful school rooms, bright with 
iunshine and pictures, well furnished with 
chartsand maps.and other school belongings ; 
e classes presided over by graduate 
hers from Hampton Institute, and some 
taught by pupils from the *ame. under super- 
vision and training as teachers. 

The kitchen garden is of course the great 
attr .ction, with its dainty devices for teach- 
ing the little ones the ways of well ordered 



on. One guilty conscience betrayed itself 
in the piteous t ry, " I's been a naughty boy 
he s come for me." There was no time to 
laugh at the unexpected turn of affairs. First 
a rush to ihe rescue, to pick up the fallen 
before they were trampled on, and rally the 
fleeing; a vain effort, till a wise head thought 
to strike the school gong. The voice of law 
touched the instinct of obedience, and an 
instant hush fell upon the crazy little crew 
The panic was broken; the deserters came 
trembling back, encouraged by kind and firm 
exhortations, in tones they knew, to the 
room where poor " Mr. Santa Claus " was 
marching disconsolately back and forth be- 
fore the lonely hearth, stroking his long 
white beard, in dismay at the unexpected 
sort of sensation he had created. He stood 
considerately back from the edge of the plat 
form, while his harmless and benevolent 
character was explained to the children, and 
the interrupted story went on till— 
./■•■/I '»> 'm i* «mw «u* ot hi. 

And making a bow, up the chimney he goes." 

More screams and a feeble attempt 
second panic, but a wise assurance from the 
presiding genius that any who went out 
.gain could not return, pricked the bubble 
if.their fear and they collapsed into good 
behavior. A conversation with the invisible 
Santa Clans resulted in that worthy's for- 
sness of his uncourteous reception, and 
return down the chimney with little in- 
jury to sensitive nerves; and the most ami- 
cable relations were soon set up by the 
appearance of a basket full of candy bags 
which he proceeded to distribute aiming the 
children himself; the "naughty boy," we 
fear, faring equally with the rest. One 
smaUgirl had to be comforted at long range, 
remaining through the whole performance 
in another room, afraid to venture forth, but 
by no means forgotten or deserted. Anoth- 
er inquired confidingly of a visitor, " Didn't 
any of the big folks run ?" and was quite 
gratified by the suggestion volunteered by 
an unscrupulous friend of the biggest of them 
that that gentleman looked as if he would 
have liked to. The day after the occasion, 
most of the school were anxious to disclaim 
any share in the panic, though one honest 
lad feelingly exclaimed, "Oh, but when I 



w his heels 



Many have enjoyed such a visit to 
" Butler," and ail who have, we think, i 
wish they might have been present wl 
Santa Claus made his visit this winter. 

To provide Christmas presents for th 
hundred is a serious matter. For two 
three years past, the kindness of certain 
Northern friends has made it possible to 
elude this little Hampton "annex " in Hamp- 
ton's Christmas joy. But. like other features 
of Hampton, the " Butler'' has been grow- 
ing—and three hundred!-the question looked 
serious. Santa Claus was not to be snubbed. 
He meant to come, and come he did. Little 
hearts are easily made glad. Some people 
don't know what to do with old Christmas 
cards; some do. Not that Christinas cards 
re all tfiat Santa Claus could bring. Didn't 
count every little nose three times over? 
was some days after Christmas, but that 
was no matter. The year was young, like 
the children. They had been in school ail the 
morning.and were not surprised to find a few 
visitors in the big room when they marched 
in at noon to sing before being dismissed. 
They had grown accustomed, too, for a few 
days back, to the presence on the platform, 
ever imitation chimney made of wood 
i like bricks. It was, moreover, par- 
tially hidden now by the group of visitors. 

singing, some mysterious prepara- 
tion going on meanwhile, and. the visitors 
quietly changing their places, a row of little 
stockings becomes visible hanging around 
the fire-place, and a few irrepressible screams 
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Santa Claus at the " Butler." 
Visitors to Hampton Institute will remem- 
ber the first object to which their sable dri- 
ver calls their attention as they turn into the 
Normal School grounds, with a shake of the 
whip and a jerk of his thumb, and, " Yon's 
de Butler. Would you alls like to stop and 
lee de kitchen garden?" A big, barn-like 
structure, like two long freight depots cross- 
ing each other in the centre at right-angles, 
•tretches out into the fields, east and west 
and north and south— an object lesson on 
the points of the compass, for which one may 
be truly grateful to the late Governor of 
Massachusetts, in a region where you be- 



and shouts burst from the most excitable as 
they are discovered. But there are not three 
hundred stockings, and they are evidently 
empty; so the enthusiasm subsides. The 
presiding genius of the place comes to the 
front of the platform and tells the children 
that if they will be good she will tell them a 
story. The eyes shine. It is a delightful 
story : 

" T "house n ' ffhl bcfore CnrUtm ". and a'i through the 

Emphasis and gesture make it vivid. The 
attention is breathless. But what do they 
hear? Is it the "prancing and pawing of 
each little hoof?" It seems like it, indeed. 
The emotional thermometer is rising rapidly. 

" As I drew in ray head and was turning around 
Down, the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound." 

He^ did, ^sure enough ; and" it wasn't the 
children- only who were surprised. They 
turned the tables on their elders. One wild 
shriek— three hundred in one — rose to the 
rafters, and that room was half empty before | 
one knew what had happened. Out through 
the open door they poured. A span of horses 
whose owner had deserted^to watch the fun, 
took flight before them and broke their wag- | 



is and the third 
_ fts-shocs, hats, 
mittens, hoods, scarfs, aprons, material for 
dresses, and oh. crowning joy to little girl 
hearts— dolls! pretty dolls; beautiful, won- 
derful creatures to their blissful recipients ; 
dolls with nice clothes and real hair! The 
supreme delight of attainment, the moth- 
erly adoption of the treasures, were some- 
thing to make one's heart tender. If the 
Sunday school that sent that gift could have 



seen the i 



little dark face, 



they would have 1 fiad a Sunday-school'Ics- 



son that .would never be forgotten And, 
somehow. through the whole scene.even with 
the amusement softened by compassion, and 
with the sympathy in the little terrors and 
delights, mingled an echo of the old, dear 
words: " The least of these— my brethren." 
The thanks of the children and their teach- 
ware due, and are most heartily extended, 
to those friends whose generous thoughtful- 
:ss sent Christmas joy to the " Butler " : 
To the Congregational' church S. S., 
Northampton, Mass. through Mr. S. C. 
Bridgeman; the children of Hatfield, 
Mass. through Rev. R. M. Woods ; the ladies 
of Memorial church New York city ; the 
First Cong. S. S., Keene, New Hampshire 
' 'Ugh Mr. G. E. Holbrook ; Mrs. G. Foun- 
and daughters. New York city ; Mr. F. C. 
Bnggs, Hampton, and many donors of 
Cards. h. w l. 



Bay and "the Roads " the country is 
rich in legend and tradition, and from 
among them Miss Hope has chosen one 
which has its foundation in history 
for her plot depends upon the pirate 
Blackbeard, a veritable personage, who 
for years maintained a proud pre'-Vmi- 
nence among the sea-robbers who har- 
assed the commerce of the Virginia 
and North Carolina coasts. 

"The Rescue " is the story of an at- 
tempt made by this bold buccaneer-to 
abduct a beautiful young woman bl 
whom he was enamored after the ardent 
fashion of his kind, from her father's 
plantation on the York River, and her 
rescue at this most unpleasant crisis of 
her fate, by the opportune arrival of 
her lover, an officer of H. M. ship, the 
Seahorse. ■ Whether or no this was an 
actual incident in the life of the much 
dreaded pirate, there is no reason, 
judging from other of his exploits, to 
doubt that he was capable of such' an 
attempt, and Miss Hope has worked 
into her narrative so much local color- 
ing, and given it'so pleasant a flavor of 
"old time "life, that it is likely to be 
read with interest beyond the circle of 
those who know and love the " Penin- 
sula" whose charms she celebrates. 

While history and tradition indicate 
that Blackbeard did not confine his 
depredations to any particular locality, 
yet Hampton has a special claim upon 
Ins memory, for the shores in the neigh- 
borhood of Hampton Creek, in his 
time thickly wooded, are said to have 
been among his favorite haunts. It is 
^asy to imagine him lying here in wait 
-- ince upon the richly laden vessels 
' : n between the Capes on their 
\some of the river ports, and 
that his win-fare was no child's play is 
ption upon the 
headstone of a grave, which 
be lof n&, with a half dozen others,- 
little/tangled thicket whose ne- 
glected virfes are almost within reach of 
the passer^ on the busy highroad be- 
nd Newport's News. 
This Stonew&s-criven by his \ 
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Esq. I 

General! of Virginia, fti Memory 
of Peter Hevman Esq. Grandson 
to Squire Peter Heyman of Sumerfiel 



: County of Ke 



collector of ye Cu„ 

Lower District of J 

went Voluntary on Board ye Kmc. 
Shipp Shoreham in Pursuit ofa - 
Pyrate who Greatly infeste/utSs 
Coast, after he had Behavefi himserfe 
seven hours with undaunted courage 
he was killed with a small _ 
shot ye 29th day of Aprill, 1700 
In ye Engagement as he stood 
Next ye Gouvenour upon 
ye Quarter Deck— 
And was here Honorably Interred 
by his Order. 
There are those still living "who can 
tell the tale of Biackbeard's life and 
death " as it was told to them," and it 
is with a vivid consciousness of the 
contrasts of human life that one looks 
from the windows of Virginia Hall 
across the water to a peaceful little' 
point of land, which, reaching out into 
the narrow, winding channel of the 
creek, is known still as "Biackbeard's 
Point," its name having clung to it 
from the day when, to quote Miss Hope, 
"the head of the malefactor having 
been brought into Hampton Roads as 
a grisly trophy swinging from the bow 
of the " Seahorse," was exposed on the 
little peninsula on the west side of the 
river at Hampton, as a prey to the' 
fowls of the air and a terror to all evil- 
doers." y 

I If you intend visiting Old Point Comfort 
. or vicinity, send for a copy of the Visitors' \ 
I Hand Book, which gives a complete history 
and description of all places of interest in 
the neighborhood, together with numerous 
illustrations. It also gives the addresses of 
the principal reliable hotels and boarding' 
houses in the vicinity. Nicely printed, on , 
heavy calendered paper, by Negro and In- 
dian students trained at the Hampton Insti-'\// 
tute. Price 25cts„ by mail.— Address, C 
C. W. Betts, Box 10 Hampton, Va„ 
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The Rescue— A Virginia Story. 

By Miss Jennie B. Hope—Published by J. 
H. Estill, j IVhilaker street. Savannah, 
Ca. 

The sketch of colonial life in Virgin- 
ia which has lately been published un- 
der the above title, is not only a bright 
and pleasantly written novelette, but 
has a special interest by virtue of the 
thread of history which is interwoven 
with its romance and upon which, in- 
deed, the romance itself depends. 

Just three hundred years ago, in 
April, 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh des- 
patched from the Thames the " two 
small vessels," which were destined to 
bear back to England such a descrip 
tion of the land they found as to wir 
for it a -christening from the Queen 
herself. " V:rginia by royal order it 
became, and from that day this fair 
and fertile coast, with its lovely, wide- 
spreading waters, began to play its 
part in the drama of nations, crowding 
its records with material for novelist 
and poet. From the ivied walks and 
stately magnolias of the James River 
to the yellow beaches of Chesapeake 
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■ He Careth for You.' 




dew- 



They grow in ^*«*>*»- »" hid in the 

They ask not your planting, 
The>- need not^your care, - 

Dropped down in the valley, 
"■Tic field, anywhere— 
There they grow ; 



mere tney grow , 
They grow in their booty, arrayed in pure white 
Thevcrow clothed in glorv hy Heaven a own bght- 
Swectly grow. 



The grasses art 
° From Hit 



|tat^ts fable. 



And guarded, and led". 
Will He Clothe V.11.111J feed y.ro. », 



llr 'die I 

'Neu- 

Whatever the need, if V 

it with r..._, . 
Vou, you Itnow. 



Whoever l:ie ii.',,:. :l v u v„ u in |<. .,...>, 
You can leave ,t wiih linn, lor you are His care, 



The Education of Girls. 



A young man who is willing 10 sit-down 
in idleners'Tor devote his lime to "Society 
and live off the earnings of his father, is just- 
ly looked upon as a useless if not a danger- 
ous member of society. No young man of 
soirit or principle will consent to do such a 
thing. And further, every man, however 
/ wealthy, if wise, teaches hisson some busi- 
ness by which he can earn a livelihood. The 
same principle should be applied to girls. 
Every girl should be taught to be self-sup- 
porting—should be taught that it ^discredi- 
table to live a life of dependence, even upon 
her father. Every girl, whatever her social 
or pecuniary condition, .is liable at some time 
in her life to be thrown upon her own re- 
sources and the cold charities of the world, 
and this emergency should be provided f 
Besides, the ordinary duties of life requ 
that boys and girls be -taught to work, wl 
ther their parents are wealthy or not. Pub- 
lic sentiment is greatly at fault ,n this mat- 
ter, especially with reference to girls, and 
teachers can do much in correcting this senti- 
ment They should teach the boys and girls 
in school that work is honorable and that 
idleness is dishonorable, and that it is the 
duty of every girl as well as every boy. to 
learn how to earn a livelihood. It ,s not 
enough in this world that one be good; he 
must be good for something.— Indiana 
School Journal. 



" Sentiments " for Memorizing and 
Recitations. 

SELF RELIANCE. 

Keep steadily before you the fact that all 
true success depends at last upon yourself. 

By nature we are weak,, our destiny is to 
become strong. We do not get on the track 
of success until we cease to lean upon others 
and learn to depend upon ourselves. By 
success, I mean a full manhood and its inher- 
ent peace. 

A man may have money, friends, opportu- 
nity, good fortune, but that which underlies 
achievement is the ability of the man himself. 

If success comes from without, it will be 
fictitious and will fail to make return of 
happiness: When it springs out of one s en- 
ergies it is a vital, living thing. One 
of the most successful men England 
has produced said "The longer I live the 
• certain I am that the great difference 
een men. between the feeble and the 
■rful the great and the insignificant, is 
iry, invincible determination, thatquali- 
ill 'do anything that can be done in this 
world, and no opportunities will make a two 
legged creature a man without it. But en- 
ergy and invincible determination; these with 
; ht motive are the levers that move the 
Id. Money, family, friends, circumstances 
■ come and go on the uncertain tide of 
time. Ah! The old Norseman was right 
when he said that on neither idols nor de- 
mons, upon nothing hut the strength of his 
own body and soul would he depend. There 
must however be a self 10 depend upon 

And "This above all, to thine own self be 
true. And it must follow as the night the day 
a canst not then be false to any man. 

Theo. Muncek. 

From On lit Threshold. 
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A Mother Seal's Love. 



After Graduation. 

A few years ago a young man was grad- 
uated at Harvard University. He deter- 
mined to become a cotton manufacturer. 
Instead of relying upon his general educa- 
tion, and wailing for an opening, as many of 
his classmates did, he began at once to pre- 
pare specially for the business he had chosen, 
by entering a machine shop as a workman- 
making full hours and acquainting himself 
with every part of the machinery of a cotton 
-|- : -2 shop he went into 



BOOKS. 

In books, be it remembered, we have the 
best products of the best minds. 

We should any of us esteem it a great pri- 
vilege to pass an evening with'Shakcspeare or 
Bacon if such a thing were possible. But were 
we admitted tothe presence of these illus- 
trious men, we might find them touched with 
infirmity or oppressed with weariness ; to ns 
the oracle would be dumb and the light cclip- 

SC But when we take down one of their vol- 
umes, we run no such risk. Here we have 
their best thoughts embalmed in their best 
words; immortal flowers of poetry, wet with 
C'astilian dews, and the golden fruits of wis- 
dom long ripened on the bough, before it 
as gathered. 

We may be sure that Shakespeare never 
out-talked his Hamlet, nor Baepn his essays. 
Great writers are indeed best known through 

The ruin of most men dates from some 
leant hour. Occupation is the armor of the 
soul. I remember a satirical poem in which 
the Devil is represented as lishing for men, 
and adapting his bait to the taste and tem- 
perament of his prey; but the idler, it was 
said, pleased him best, because he bit the na- 
ked hook. 

To a young man away irom home there is 
no surer safeguard, no more certain means 
of keeping him from evil companions, than a 
love of reading. If. when the shades of even- 
ing bring a sense of loneliness and friendless 
ness. he can find companionship in books 
happy is he. They are indeed the friends o 
the friendless, and the library is the home of 
the homeless; friends that will soothe you 
when fretted.rt fresh you when weary .counsel 
you when perplexed, and sympathize with 
you at all times.— G. S. Hilliard 



, u ...ig the visit of an excursion party to 
Anacapa Island, a young seal pup only a few 
months »ld was brought away from the island. 
The little animal was secured by a rope a- 
round one of its fins, and tied within a small 
yawl belonging to the sloop. Shortly before 
sailing, a large seal was noticed swimming a- 
round the sloop anchored off the cove where 
the capture was made, uttering loud barks 
and at times howling piteously. No particu- 
lar attention was paid to the animal at the 
time or tothe little captive, which at times 
barked in response to the old dam s plaint. 

The boat sailed away, making for Ventura 
shore. When off San Buenaventura, a calm, 
in the wind decreased the speed of the boat, 
when a large seal was noticed near by. On 
reaching the wharf at Santa Barbara at two 
o'clock the next morning, a seal was again 
discovered swimming about the boat. It 
was not supposed that this was the mother 
of the captive, or out of pity for its misery 
the pup would have been thrown overboard. 
To better secure the pup until daylight, the 
rope was taken from its fins; and it was soon 
tide up in a jutesack, and let loose upon the 
deck. Soon after coming to anchor, the 
seal responded to its mother's invitation by 
casting itself overboard, all tied up as it was 
within a sack. It is asserted by the man on 
deck that the mother seized the sack, and 
with her sharp teeth tore open the prison 01 
her offspring. This, however, is a merecon- 
jecture. If it did, the little pup was saved; 
otherwise, it would drown tied up in the sack. 
The incident was the more interesting from 
the fact that the old seal had to follow the 
sloop at least eighty miles over the ocean in 
a hopeful endeavor to rescue its young.— 
Christian at Work. 



ive ferment— the hepatic diastase. The 
e crushing of the dainty between the 

h brings these two bodies together, and 

the glycogen is at once digested, without 
other help, by its own diastase. The oyster 
in the uncooked state, or merely warmed, is. 
in fact, self-digestive. But the advantage of 
this pl6vision is wholly lost by cooking, for N 
thefieat employed immediately destroys the 
associated ferment and a cooked oyster has 
to be digested, like any other food, by the 
;ater's own digestive powers.— 7 hi Scientific 
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An Agricultural Creed, 

According to the Canada Farmer, the agri- 



[From Our Dumb Animals.] 

Ciood Drivers. " 

NUMBER ONE. 

One day last winter the attention of a lady 
was drawn to a lad who was using even- pos- 
sible means (except striking and kicking, as 
too many do) to get a poor old horse up 
Pinckney Street. Although its load, consist- 
ing of a few bugs of rags, was light, it seemed 
imnn-iMble for the animal to get it through 
the snow; finally he stood still, seemingly 
ilisi miraged. In vain the boy talked coaxing- 
ly patted and stroked him. he only moved his 
head from side to side, as if to say; " don't 
you sec. the ice and snow?" 

The lady, pleased with the gentleness and 
patience o'f the boy. and wondering what he 
would do next, stopped to sec the result. 

Suddenly the boy tlarted into a groci 
store and returned with an armful of h 
which he held in front of, and almost wt 
in the reach of. the horse, saying: "Come now 
and you shall have it;" the horse moved; the 
boy went slowly in front, and. by dint of 
showing the hay and coaxing, succeeded in 
getting the animal to the top of the hill, where 
he stopped until the. hay was eaten, when 
they moved on without further difficulty. 



culturists ofCana'da met 
adopted for themselves the following creed : 
We believe in small farms and thorough cul- . 
i tivation ; we believe that the soil lives to 
cat. as well as the owner, and ought, there- 
fore, to be well manured ; we believe in go- 
ing to the bottom of things, and, therefore, 
deep ploughing, and enough of it— all the 
better if it be a subsoil plough : we believe 
in large crops, which leave the ground bet- 
ter than they found it, making both the farm 
and the farmer rich at once; we believe 
every farm should own a good farmer ; we 
believe that the fertilizer of any soil is a 
spirit of industry, enterprise, intelligence — 
without these, lime, gypsum and guano 
would be of little use; we believe in good 
fencts, good farms, good farm houses, good 
orchards, and good children enough to ga- 
| ther the fruit ; we believe in a clean kitchen, 
wife in it, a clean cupboard, a clean 
and a clean conscience ; we believe 
that' to ask a man's advice is not stooping, 
but of much benefit ; we believe that to keep 
a place for everything and everything in its 
place saves many a step, and is pretty sure 
to lead to g\jd tools and keeping them in 
order; we bchfevc that kindness to stock, 
like good shelter, is saving of fodder; we 
. ,- -«--- good thingto keep an eye 



believe that itj 



it itdsVjs >- 

on experimei#Jind note all, good and bad ; 
we believe it nya good rule to sell grain when 
it is readv ; wafbelieve in producing the best 
butter and chdese. and marketing when it is 
ready. 



Small Farms. 



; going. 



Raw Oysters. 



How often we find a farmer .... 
over far too much land to make it profitable. 
He has too much land, and the remedy may,, 
be selling a part, or giving it to his boys., 
keep them from going West, 
small fa?ms. although a great many 1 
unless thiiy have one hundred : 
they can d* nothing at farmn 
man of my acquaintance who 
ginecr on a railroad, is quite a 
Sage in farming, but does not 

se less than one hundred ai 

not the capital to buy so much at pres- 
so proposes to wait until he does have, 
v if it were the writer, he .would purchase 
fiftv twenty-five, or ten acres even, and go 
"' mine A great deal can be done on 
■cres if it is properly situated and judi- 
ciously worked. More depends on the man 
than on the amount of land he possesses.- 
N. E. Farmer. 



the machine shop he went into 1 - . . 

the cotton mill, and by hard work and close j stirTin g Words from an Educator 
tpidly acquired a thorough inspector of public schools, a 



attention lojjiu.j " — 1 — — - =• 

knowledge of all the process of cotton man- 
ufacture. While some of his classmates 
were waiting and looking for an opening in 
business and others with difficulty filling 
subordinate positions, he was rapidly rising, 
step by step, until he is to-day in charge ofone 
oftheleadingcottonmillsin New England, 
with ample salary, and what is better, is dis- 
charging the duties of his posil'.on with 
great satisfaction to the company he serves. 
Providence (/?. /) Journal. 



Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine 

Tin Match number li promptly on our table and [la 
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" c, .glnful reading..;., 
lug and entertaining, and admT.ble embellish 
- mhir editor. I. "" "'if. Tannage. I>. I) 
...... a acharacl.-risllc t-rtli-le. " Alarming Th 

To Day." un.l The Home Pulpit contains on. 
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The royal inspector of public schools, at 
Mestratta, Italy, Professor Luigi Palmarini, 
delivered an address upon the occasion of 
the distribution of prizes tothe most deserv- 
ing scholars, from which the following stir- 
ring words are taken, translated from L Js- 
titutore: "Do you, for your part, combat 
egotism with a love not swollen with words, 
but fruitful in works; to-day.love your coun- 
try in high studies and severe discip me, 
which educate the mind and the heart ; love 
her in your fellow-scholars who are your 
brothers, because one is the history, the 
language, the religion, the future of Italy, 
the mother of you all ; love her in the teach- 
ers and educators, who with a faithful hand 
guide you upwards through the pathway of 
virtue and knowledge; love and venerate 
her 1 in the parents whose whole life is bound 
up in yours, and promise to render their old 
age serene and proud: to-morrow, having 
become citizens, you shall love her in your 
respect for the laws, in the jealous custody 
of your rights, in the rcrupulous fulfillment 
of your duties. Love your country i that 
love inspires in man the most nob e and gen- 
! crous sentiments ; love her with all the pow- 
ers of your soul, and let her be for you and 



■ovaiKdninl ahtni.lant Hint no .... - erS Of your SOUl, and let Her 0e tor you e,.oa 

: fl 'r^»iFlud£T yo" -descendants, united, free, and inde- 

M Park Place, New Vork, N. Y. I pendent." 



Dr' William Roberts, in an interesting se- 
ries of lectures on digestive ferments, pub- 
lished in the Lancet, says -.—The practice of 
cooking is not equally necessary in regard to 
a°l articles of food. There are important 
differences in this respect, and it is interest- 
ing to note how correctly the experience of 
mankind has guided them in this matter The 
articles of food which we still usfVin the un- 
cooked state are comparatively few ; and it 
is not difficult in each case to indicate the 
reason of the exemption. Fruits, which we 
consume largely in the raw state, owe their 
dietetic value chiefly to the sugar which they 
conutin; but sugar is not altered by cooking 
Milk is consumed by us both cooked and 
uncooked, indifferently, and experiment justi- 
fies this indifference ; for have found on 
trill that the digestion of milk by pancreatic 
exTract is not appreciably hastened by pre- 
"ously boiling th£ milk. Our practice ir_ 
regard to the oyster is quite exceptional, and 
furnishes a striking example of the general 
correctness of the popular judgment on diet- 
etic questions. The oyster ,s almost th 
,nlv animal substance which we eat habitu- 
ally, and by preference, in the raw or uncook- 
ed talc, and it is interesting to know that 
there is a sound physiological reason at the 
bottom of that preference. The awn-color- 
Tci mass which constitutes the > dainty girt of 
the oyster is its liver, and this „is little else 
than a heap of glycogen. Associated with 
the glycogen, but withheld from actual con- 
tact with it during life, is its appropriate di- 




Money in Ducks. 

Ducks possess many advantages over other 
domesticated fowls. They are very hardy 
and are liable to but few diseases. They 
take to confinement much better than t 
kinds of fowls. Ave™ cheap fence is suffi- 
cient to keep them fn the place desired. 
They are not liable to be injured by vermin. 
Their feathers are of considerabfe : value 
They stand transportation when alive or 
dressed, better than most kinds of fowR 
a^a^yfS^the'ymakea 



Kffitan thi^. ve^table 

£ s"andgeeseare. .^^ h %^l 
mothers 5 On thesrarun^itfs^tter fo a., 4 

itters may P be hatched by hens, and the fast/" 
litters may ue themselvesC 

52. will ^ ordinarily be more successful in 
"fsing gooS Ss. " This is largely owing to 

fact that they keep the birds .away frorn^ 
the water when quite young. By so doing 
thev keep many ol then? from being destroy- 
ed %y snakes, turtles, and water animals. 
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Ducks will be much more likely to live and 
thrive if they are not allowed to go into the 
water till they are at least six weeks old. 
Hen» will keep them from it, while ducks 
■wfPeocourage them to swim almost as soon 
as they are out of the shell. If young ducks 
are raised in an inclosure. a tub or half hogs- 
head may be sunk in the ground and filled 
with water for them to swim in. Security 
may in that way be insured against their 
enemies. 

People who desire to raise durks often covet 
the advantages of those who live on the 
shores of a lake or the banks of a large stream 
or river. They think a large body of water is 
almost essential to raisingducks successfully. 
They do not take into consideration the fact 
that water snakes, minks, muskrais, and 
turtles are likely to abound in these places, 
or the additional fact that a large body of 
water often tempts ducks fo swim off to a 
long distance and become lost. Small bodies 
of water, under the control of the breeder, 
are much better than lakes, rivers, or even 
very large streams. A comparatively small 
-spring will afford sufficient water for several 
hundred ducks, if the supply is properly man- 
aged. Small and quite shallow ponds can be 
excavated along the line of the overflow and 
their sides covered with gravel or sod. By 
taking pains to form little islands in these 
ponds they may be made ornamental as well 
as useful. Artificial ponds suitable for the 
uses of ducks may be filled with the water 
escaping from artesian wells, raised from or- 
dinary wells by wind power, or furnished by 
tile laid for drainage purposes.- Good ponds 
-may also be made by building dams across 
small streams that flow from a farm. If these 
small ponds are kept free from grass-' and 
bushes, they will not be likely to be infest- 
ed by animals or reptiles that will prey on 
the young ducks. They can be readily 
cleaned out when they become foul, by cut- 
ting off the supply of water and allowing 
that which is foul to flow off. An ordinary 
dry-goods box with a door cut in one end 
affords a good house for a flock of growing 
ducks. These little houses may be located 
on the islands in the pond or on the sides of 
them 

Ducks while laying should be kept in in- 
cisures during ,the night, and until such 
time in the morning as they have dropped 
their eggs. Many ducks do not repair to a 
nest for the purpose of depositing eggs. They 
drop them on the ground, and it is necessary 
to gather them up. Great improvement has 
been made in the varieties of ducks during 
the past few years. The most popular breeds 
are the Aylesbury and Rouen. Birds of 
either of these breeds mature early and grow 
to a large size. Their plumage is beautiful 
and their flesh is fine. There is money in 
breeding ducks to sell to persons who wish 
to raise them, as well as in producing birds 
to supply the general market.— E. Farm- 




Castor Oil for Fowls. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says castor oil is his resort whenever he finds 
a fowl is affected by any internal disease, and 
he finds it uniformly successful. When a 
chicken has symptoms of roup, he shuts it 
up in a warm, dry, ventilated coop, sprinkled 
with air-slaked lime, and gives it a teaspoon- 
ful of the oil, more or less, according to the 
length of time the fowl has been ill, repeat- 
ing the dose two or three times a\day, and 
keeping the coop, feed-dish. etc.. absolutely 
clean. 
Farmer. 



Receipt for Cure of Foot-Rot. 

r The following is said by an old stockman 
who has tried it. to be an excellent recipe for 
foot rot: Six tablespoonfuls of tallow, one 
teaspooniul red precipitate, one teaspoonful 
pulverized blue-stone, fourteaspoonfuls flour 
sulphur, three-fourth inch cube of beeswax, 
sufficient sweet oil . for thick paste. Melt 
tallow and beeswaxand work in other ingre- 
dients as it cools, oil last. This was' given 
by an old herder, and 1 found it a cure in 
from one to two applications in very bad 
cases. Use every other evening after cleans- 
ing the hoofs.— .V. E. Farmer. 



The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Piovidcnce, R. I. 
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Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of.Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line. 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built an 1 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Creightons Oral Annunciator in all rooms : rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA. and closets on every floor with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 

COUn A 7' a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1,000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over Si 50.000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. ( 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general heakhfulness, 
malcrial fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74° in summer; 59° in autumn; 4i ° in winter, and 52 for 
spring; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the puie ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 
For further information address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS, Prop. 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all timet* to furnish 

FORK PAINTS ID OILS 

ram, us, nun. m. 

A good selection of 
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of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT K>B 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4c. 

Al«o for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMJNB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to, 
Thanking the Public for their generous pacrona» 
in cue past i snail still eudeavor by Btrict attention to 
business, and low prices, to merit a continuance of the 
a me. Call on 

J. W. BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. Schmeht* Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Cloee connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 
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JUST FROM THE PRESS. 



The New & Revised Edition 

OF THE 

Underground Railroad, 



BY WILLIAM STILL, 
With a Life of the Author. 

rgo, hnndflorno.lv printed, highly Illustrated, a 
beautifully bnun-l M',-k. " I- - li xphuna tile myi 
oTtHE uSdEKG.iOU.VD BAILKOaD. and pre 
the only records, made at the time of the 



DENTISTRY. 

Hampton, Va.. Oct. 



nion 



the 



Dr. T. H. Parramore begs- -to 
residents of Hampton and vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
in Hampton. Office in G. A. Schmelz's 
building on Main St. 




Send Blx cent6 for pontage, and 
eccive free, a cosily box of jrooda 
rbich »ill help you to more money; 
ight away than anything else la 
J this world All, of either sex, auo- 
1J <— o<i from first hour. The broad 
>re the workers, absolutely 
buxACo.. Augusta, Maine 



ONLY$20. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SINGER 



(■the BEST BUILT, 
FINEST FINISHED,. 
EASIEST RUNNING 
SINGER MACHINE ever offered the public 



«l* Ad-lr,— 
i A. Wil li: 
U St.. H,u... 



llavefl and their heroie slniKKl 

These record " 
fugitive!!. Th( 
coat the life of 
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Iiaiidfloiuest. heat boot ever sold for 
less than twice our prlco. The 
fastest solllnit book In America 
Immense profits to agents. All in 
elltaenl people want it Any one enn become a BUC- 
SmEI ageS P Terms free, 'haixbt Book Co., Port- 
and, Maine. 



ley In a few days than you 

"jlo at any bu- 1 — - 

■tart you 1 
all -.1..: urn* or In spar© limo only. The - - 
veraally adapted to both sexes, young and old. You 
Snwllreiro from SO cents to SS every evening 
That all who want work may test the business, wo 
iikethlsunpsralloled oft.r : to all who are not woll 
aatlsfiecl we will sendll to pay for the trouble of writing 
to us Full particulars, directions, etc. sent free. Tor. 
unes will bolide bVlthoao who give their whole tlm. 
to the worn. Great success absolutely sure. Uont' 
delay Start now. Address STJfaos ft Co., Portland, 



...tlcrful. stirring, 

thrilling history, tool il rounds out and completes 
the history of our country ! How momentous It s to 
the colored race I it Is their elude from Egypt. Ihelr 
grand march through the wilderness, their entrance 
inloCsnaan All would know it. All will know It. 

This new Edition co-.tuitia much matter not In the 
old among which Is a carefully prepared life of the 
Author written unci published at tile request of many 
frlenda! and inserted In hi" hook with the hope that 
it may encourage his brethren everywhere to do what 
men must do In order to succeed. This life also con- 
tains many pleasant allusions to tile great anil-slavery 
leaden, such as Sumner, Wilson.ureely, *o., andyoc 
rlmlles of their hand writing. In It are found, - 
many hits of history which have nover before 
tho light, as, for instance, the escape ol s 
John Brown's offleers, and tho way they 
on the Underground Kallroad to places o! 

Altogether mis book is one which must prove Inter- 
esting and profitable to ever) re.uler ; and to the col- 
ored race, who.e heroism helped to make jr. It must 
nrove a history at once instructive and Inspiring. 

A comuiaiiuing volume 01 e5J pages auu 7li lliuaU-a- 
trutlons. A work which sells readily. 

Agents wunt.M, with who 11 liher.il terms will be 
_iuJe. There Is money In It for energetic canvassers, 
male end female. „ , 

8old only by subscription Price (i ll. 
For cucllar and leroiB, address 

WILLIAM STILL, 

\ Authr and Publisher, 

244 SOUTH TWELFTH ST., 

Fhllsielphla, Pa. 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

i Wholesale Grocers 
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IOB WORK, of every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office. 
Estimates made. Samples sent to any address. 
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Commission Merchants, 

a & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 



RI1T1R I 

22 Light Street, 



lALLORf, 



DAMON &PEETS 



44 Beekman 
j StreeL N.Y. 

dealers in Type, Presses, Paper Cutters, and all 
kinds of Printing Materials, both New and 
Second-hand. A corrected list of prices is- 
sued weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which ore genuine bargains) will be 
mailed frco on opplicution. 
W. can furnish anything fro 
St Cylinder Fres 



DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pip* 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and GAS. 
HUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LAED and MACHINERY 01X8, BRAS* 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THEOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
"Skkd fob Prick Lost. 

RETJTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALUMOBE, Wt. 
-as*, y 



IntThUOuK? 



PATENTS 



Meats Vnt free. ThlrtJ«Yen Tea™; owrijnoe. 



"WY HOME," 



HAMPTON, VA. 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
To friends of the Hampton Normal School 
or others wishing to find a quiet, home-lika 
place to stay while visiting the School, or 
wishing to escape the cold weather of tho 
northern winters, we offer inducements not >- 
ound at any other place in the vicinity. ^ 
For terms &c, Address . 
V ' Daniel F. Cock, 

Hampton, Va. • 
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Th« Pthauios, F«ou t«« Nile. 

0»tu« Mahuoudi.h Cahal. 
Vismxo a» Arab Hous.hold. 
The " Fai-si Pybamio." 
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We will take the 2:30 
not grumble about the 



From Alexandria to Cairo by Rail. 

BY REV. JAMES M. LUDLOW, D. D. 

if. train. But do 
ly hour, fearing 
snail see nothing in the darkness. Since 
the Mohammedans make the day begin at 
sunrise, we are not off until 
clare that it is betw 
What a motley 
Atlas must have I 
from the globe he was carrying 
nearly every nation on the lace 01 it tier, 
are official representatives from hall the gov 
ernmcnts of the earth, having a good tim, 
on pretence of protecting their nation 
honor ; each is followed closely by a body 
guard of one. who is. however, a walking 



atchesde 
nd 9 o'clock, 
wd at the station ! 
bled and shaken off 



moryof weapons, and an entire court of tin- | gers, patting it in 
«el Animated black ebony statues from , to those a little I 



the horizon ? These are canal diggers. We 
suppose that, under the influence of Eu- 
ropean civilization, the terrible corvee sys- 
tem of compulsory, unpaid labor, has been 
forever abolished; but the spirit of it re- 
mains. It is hard to get cruelty out of the 
blood ol Egyptian rulers after the practice 
of generations. The Hebrews were com- 
pelled to make bricks without straw ; but the 
'Fellaheen are doing what" would seem to he 
as hard a task— making an enormous public 
work with scarcely an implement. Nearly 
all are naked, at. at best, with only a bit of 
coarse bagging which covers the upper part 
of the person, protecting the back from the 
blazing sun. Those at the bottom of the 
great ditch stand waist deep in the mud and 
water, digging out the earth with their fn 
balls, which they to: 



further iip the bank: who 

Nubia" a'ndThe Soudan sta're at animated I in turn throw it to those on the top. who 
white marble statues from Albani. while , tread it down into a shapely dyke w^th their 
both are quizzed by the one-eyeglass of the ; feet. In this way the Mahmoudieh Canal 
cockney ikngl.shman. Here are green-tur- was built, and thus too. the Suez Canal was 
nancd saints Iron. Mecca, and frowzy-headed begun in ,859. and continued until th, 
fellaheen from neighboring villages; vermin- of humanity compelled the t 
rlnaked beirears and red-capped, black- helps. 
coSed Turks tourists in slouched hats and After about an hour's ride, flashing pa 
helmets, both with the ubiquitous three I picturesque villages nestling among pal 
yards of tarlatan wound around th 
eigled 



of proper 



phasizc his bawling. In another moment he 
has both those hands, the amputated one as 
lifefui as the other, playing tandem at the 
end of his nose, in recognition of our Ameri- 
can institutions. Beggars! Why, even the 
beasts go begging in this country. There 
sits a great white bird, as large as a crow, on 
the back of a buffalo, fleecing out of him a 
living. , 

One habit which we observe at the stations 
is exceedingly commendable, where most 
are so fil hy as to be disgusted with their 
companions. Each kisses his Awn paw and 
puts it into that of his neighbor, while he 
wishes him farewell with a sky full of bless- 
ings. 

Leaving Tanlah, we arc not without regret 
that we cannot spend a day or two among 
its strange sights, and especially be present 
at o :c of its noted fairs, which are held four 
times in the year in honor of the great Say- 
yid. a Mohammedan saint who lived here 
nearly a thousand vears ago. Over a quar- 
ter of a million people throng the streets of 
the town at such times, and the fields around 
become a vast camp for eight days. Jug- 
glers, dancing girls, reciters of poems and 
legends, and piicsts of the Prophet, mingle 
th the sales-people; and the elegant 
'th need! 



every 

as the only amulet . gainst sunstroke. 

Let us get into the tar and make sure o 
our own personal identity. It will be well 
to think a moment as to where weare before 
we are whirled away to new scenes. I Ins 
city was built over 2.000 years ago by Alex- 
ander the Great. We always knew it. but 
try to realize it. Along these streets, or 
those which they cover, thronged the. art 
and scholarship which illumined ancieTft cen- 
turies. Here Apellcs painted. Euclid wrote 
on geometry. Aristarchus. Theocritus. Aris- 
tosphanes, and a host of intellectual giants 
worked on the foundations ol the world's 
philosophy, Here the seventy learned Jews 
made the Septuagint trans anon of the He- 
brew Scriptures. On yonder hill, by Pom- 
pey's Pillar, was gathered the. most famous 
library of the early world, whose destruction 
burned up the best records oj. primitive 
ages This spot was hallowed by' the labors 
of St. Mark. Here Honed, in a single mas- 
sacre, under Caracalla, the blood 01 nearly 
all the male population. Here the monks 
under Cyril.' with blood uncooled by their 
asceticism, rather inflamed by their misin- 
terpretation of the language and spirit ol 
Christ, led the mob against Jews and Pa- 
gans, and murde ed the lair Hypaua. Cnos- 
roes the Persian and Kliahph Omar laid 
siege to these walls. And mote than once 
the destinies of the world have been pivoted 
upon this spot, from which we ari? now be- 
ing carried by a second-hand steam-car im- 
ported from England, a distant Island, winch, 



hem. which I groves, and more that arc not picturesque, pointed Turkish tents, wrought with n 
into buying sprawling in half-built dilapidation along the work, crowd against the low black tents ol 
ry flats, we arrived at Damanhur. the cap- 1 the Bedouins. This would be a perfectly 



ital of the district of Beheyreh 
ropean-looking houses 
nf huts, and by their incongru 
divide the attention with the gr 
rets which adorn the numerous 



... A few Etl- 1 safe place for one to tarry, as Saint Sayyid 
above the mass I the patron of those in danger; and one has 



The 



thii 



tap 



pissible. 

otley than any we have seen. It is 
the time of the fair, and every conceivable 
specimen of humanity, from the white- 
robed, black-faced eunuch to the beggar in 
his matted dirt, crushes with you through 
the crowd as you try to get a five minutes 
airing on the platform. Napoleon was at 
this place nearly captured by the Mame- 
lukes, and unless you are careful not to go 
too far from the car-door you may find your- 
sell in a similar predicament when the en- 
gine whistles. 

As we steam out of Damanhur, the road, 
for at least five miles, is crowded with peo- 
ple on donkeys, on camels, otfhorses. and on 
foot. Some of them are as gayly drcs-cd as 
if they were walking dry-good shops, as 
perhaps they are. for they are going to the 
fair. Some 'are almost entirely naked, hav- 
ing not much more than the conventional 
string about the loins. As our train general- 
ly frightens the camels, their awkward gyra- 
tions, together with the friskincss of the 
donkeys, make confusion worse confounded. 

Now we ' slow up " to cross the Rosctta 
branch of the Nile. A magnificent b ' " 



" Ya Sayyid," to check a storm 
or avert an accident. 

Soon we glide by the palace of the Khe- 
dive Abbas, one of the most ente; prising, 
and altogether the most honest (?) of the 
recent viceroys of Egypt, excepting, in the 
latter respect, the present Khedive Tewfek. 
who is said to be as good as he is weak. 
Now we skim the Damietta branch of the 
Nile, on a bridge which conducts us as grace- 
fully as if we were the souls of good Moham- 
medans crossing the bridge of hair which 
of perdition. At Benh; 



the 



of upi 



ards 



nih. 



In 1856, before the 



ross the 



■ of the canal ' platiorm without the luxury of chairs, or 
t%veen the de- even of the six-inch stools which arc offered 
machine Eu- j in most places to waiting guests. 



spans thev. 
touch thei 
About mid 
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object,ly,c 
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tilroad 
ray on this 
M English 
pint where 
il to drive ai 
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1 Is 
1 spot 



vhich 



miKtary maps as l 
inxase of war, 
1 enemy, with a view 



f holfljnglthe whole country in case the 
enemy'were defeated. Il is Tel-el-kebir, 
just beyond Zagazig. Benha is famous for 
its oranges, whose groves fling their frag- 
rance into the car-windows over the high 
mud walls which protect them from the 
small boys, the veritable '" street Arabs " of 
the place, who swarm at the station. H 



contemptuously with his foot, calling her 
name roughly, and at last succeeded in rous- 
ing the woman who sat up and looked stu- 
pidly about her. She was half clad, and a 
dress of handsome plaid poplin hung on the 
wall above her head. The woman seemed 
about twenty-five or thirty years old, and at 
her best must have been very good-looking. 
The tousled hair was very abundant, and her x - 
bare neck and arms white and plump ; her 
general appearance that of a strong, healthy, 
handsome woman. It seemed such a griev- 
ous thing to find her in such surroundings, 
and see the jailor's scornful treatment of her, 
that I could scarcely find words to speak to -T 
her. 

The jailor explained that the woman came 
from the lowest quarter of the town, had 
been drunk and fighting with others of her 
kind, and had been "given thirty days." 

As he spoke, the woman rose shivering to 
her feet, and looking about her in a half- 
stupid, shame-faced way. drew the ragged 
blanket round her for a shawl. The minis- 
' ter spoke to her kindly and urged her to 
turn from her evil ways, and lead a better life. 
He cave her some books he had brought 
hich she promised to read, the 
jailor laughing and shrugging his shoulders j 
while this conversation was going on. / 

In reflecting on this melancholy scene, 
which is constantly repeated with variations, 
as white and colored women are almost 
daily carried to the prison, it has always 
seemed to me that these unhappy Creatures 
should be taken in charge by -women. This 
plan is now often employed in the North with 
satisfactory results. 

It has also long been desired by the city 
fathers, that a work-house should be estab- j 
lished for prisoners who have committed \ 
what are considered, under the law.the lighter 
offenses, and as the recent message of the 
Mayor of the city treats particularly of that 
subject, I add the portion of it which refers 
to the work-house. 

It should be understood that the message 
dictated, by no political or prejudiced 
ply a faithful statement of 
the evils existing among us, and a sugges- 
tion of the best (means to remedy them, by a 
very efficient officer, who enjoys the full 
fidence of his Jjjlrjow-citizcns 



the ruined town of Athribis. whose debr 
s many Roman and Greek relics, ar 
which has been exhumed a statue 
;srs Second, who lived as long belo 
ise of the Roman Empire as we arc li 



when Alexandria wa-ron its glory, was hard- bridge w 

ly heard o!, and of no more importance to Khedive s power, was . 
the rest of mankind than Kamtchatka is mistake of the engineer, who. 111 
now . ncss. drove the train into the rive 

For some time after leaving the station, we ! of upon the large ferry-boat which 
have on the right the reedy shore of Lake [01 the purpose of getting the cars 1 
Mareotis, whose shallow marshes i.re alive , stream. . 
with white aquatic birds, as undisturbed by In an hour more we arc in lantah, where 
the rushing train as if it were no innovation, a branch railroad runs northeast to Damietta. 
A little way oil on our left is the Mahmou- | This being a capital city, it shows much of 
dieh Canal the sloiy of the making of which I its fashion at the station, where the people 
has horrili'ed the world, twenty thousand j congregate to tell and to hear something 
Fellahs perishing in the slime of its banks j new. A partv of ladies squat on the stone 
during a single year. The V 
gives us a startling contrast 

Spean "Sale's whtah "aVrs'irivVta | "'f he'seladYes are in elegant attire, wrapped 
Envoi On the ca„tcrn bank of the canal from top to toe in loose flowing silk, black 
the wealth of Alexandria has scattered beau-; or purple colored. Lustrous eves flash 
tiful villas, rivaling some of ihosc of Italy ; through the peep-holes in their veils, borne 
and southern France. But on the wes.crn [ whoarc quite goodly of countenance coquet- 
side stretches for mi.es the squalor and dis- tishly throw the veil a little farther aside 
comfort Winch have been inherited from than is neccs.ary. when they puff their cr 
ages of ignorance and degradation. The garettes. Their finger-nails are stained with 
hutsol the common people are mere mounds henna. Earrings and pendants at least a 
of baked mud. or, at least, walls of sun-dried foot long are appa rently ol gold btnngs 
brick covered with stalks and brushwood. ; of gold-coins are about their necks and on 
At every hovel, the women and children are their bosoms. Their wrists are entwined 
patting into cakes the dung which they have with silver serpents and bangles. Yonder is 
gleaned from the highways, where in the a group of them unveiled but tattooed on 
morning the camels and buffaloes crowded the lemples and chin. The gentlemen in 
with their produce towards the markets of attendance upon them are slashed aftersome 
-v. ..... r 1 hideous pattern across the cheeks. This is, 

I believe, sometimes a religious and some- 
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But look ! 



; fall. 
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to- the right 



,iles 



clcs far 
the lanr 



;, stretch- 
car. Do 
nty 



id-hills of 



i far as the eye 



: is the population ! The field 



of humanity, all hard at 
work ;~ is well as they may be, for these 
5,000,000 Fellaheen ol Egypt must pay an 
annual tax of $50,000,000 lo tl: 
bondholdi 



t „ „ caste symbol. 
But see what is getting into our adjacent 
carriage ! A mound ol black silk bows itself 
at the door. There is a commotion at the 
.. bottom of the balloon. It lilts a little from 
h- 1 the ground ! Behold two black ankles : no 



cape? Just 
minate. and 
ybian desert 
huge barriers against not 
ie of men. hut against ever; 
ise the pyramids, declarin 
najesty that, if man cannot 



the barren 
project thei 
the entcrpri 
ing thing, 
heir silent , 

}uer. neither can he be altogether conquered 
by the blind forces of nature. 

Now splendid minarets of alabaster gleam 
in the near unshinc, like the bayonets of 
sentinels guarding a group of domes and 
semi-domes, which, in turn, rise from frown- 
ing fortress walls. And these are on the 
Citadel of Cairo.— Christian Weekly. 
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An institution where minors of both sexes 
and women, ctlnvicted of petty offenses, may 
ade to labdc^during the' - 
has bett_ 

All officers charged 
;h the enforcement of state and city laws 
dealing with these 



ely puzzled 
Our city is 
nber of idle 



ith a v 
ind dis 



cry 



ing for their own sustenance unless they japanning could give them a more jet-like 
gather every blade ol grass they can force polish. Above they are clasped with elegant 
the earth to yield them. Villages o( bottle- silver anklets, while they terminate in white 



shaped houses, looking not unlike inverted satin, high-heeled gait 
hornets' nests, keep close companionship. What a pitiable sight is this I 
Canals vein the country, the larger ones con- ! paii^drawjr'face^holds up to t 
ducting water from the Nile, and distribu- 



A boy, with 
i the stump of 
... jvhich has been taken off at the el- 
tine it through a thousand smaller conduits bow. We are warned not to be deceived by 
to the land which, but for this artificial irri- beggars : but there can be no doubt in this 
eation, would open a myriad parched mouths case! Yet while we are getting a few pias- 
and proclaim a universal lamine. I tres Irom our pockets, the guard whacks 

But what means that long line of humani- him unmercifully over the bare back with a 
ty through which our train passes, stretching stick large enough to hove killed Captain 
away on each side until it is lost to sight in ( Cook, when the lad raises both hands, to era- 



A Visit to the Jail. 

BY ORRA LANCHORNE. 

Some years ago, accompanied by an Epis- 
copal clergyman, I visited the city jail once 
or twice, intending to continue my visits 
regularly. Ill health and other circumstances 
have, to my great regret, since made it im- 
possible for roe to carry out my deign. 

A scene witnessed at one of these visits 
has often come back to me, and has renewed 
its painful impression as often as it recurred. 
The first cell we visited contained more than 
a dozen white and colored men. and was 
uncomfortably crowded. The room, how- 
ever, was clean, and the arrangements rea- 
sonably good. The prisoners received us 
good humoredly. and in answerto questions 
as to how they occupied themselves, some of 
them said they did nothing; others stated, 
with a grin, that they played cards some- 
times. The next room we entered was ra- 
ther dark, and at first it seemed to be empty, 
but as my eyes grew accustomed to the dim 

light. I saw a fine looking white 

asleep on the stone floor. 

The weather was cold, 
fire in the cell. 

The woman was wrapped in an old blan 
ket, and sleeping so soundly that the voici 
of the jailor calling her several times in loud 
tones, made no impression on her. 

The man muttered something impatiently, 
and approaching the sleeper, pushed her Journal. 



deriy Negro women, who congregate in paj*- 
ticular localities and annoy all quiet, peace- 
loving people bv their drunken broi!s/3nd 
fights. They are daily arrested, fine* aHd 
for non payment of fines must be confiifcd 
in the city jail or turned loose, fo/irf imme- 
diate repetition of the offense. They dcenot 
regard imprisonment as a punishment. Their 
chief aim is to exist without labor, and to 
exact that, is the severest penalty that can be 
inflicted upon them. 

Without special provision, women, and 
boys under 16 years of age. cannot be made 
to labor. Nor is it wise to incarcerate boys 
and girls with the hardened criminals to be 
found in every jail. Some are so frequently 
ted that it is necessary to' imprison 
1, and each time they come -from the 
jail more confirmed in a course of crime. 

Proper legislative enactment is already 
provided in the City Charter for the estab- 
lishment of such an institution. There 
ould be a work-house in the city, or just , 
.thout the limits, with a few acres en- 
closed for ciiltftation as a garden or farm by 
minors and women, as a means of correction 
and punishment. Neighboring towns and 
counties might be induced to co-operate in 
the erection and maintenance of such an es- 
tablishment. The good government of sur- 
rounding communities, just as much as our 
own. needs the kind of discipline that would 
be thus afforded for youthful criminals, some 
of whom might be reclaimed and become 
useful citizens. Such schemes have been put 
into successful operation at other points, and,- 
when properly managed arc, in a large mea^ 
urc. self-supporting. f 

Many topics that might be of general in- 
terest arc passed over, it being my design to 
bring to your attention, in this necessarily \ 
brief manner, only such matters as seem to 
demand prompt consideration. 
Most respectfully yours. 

Albert H. Petticrew, 



; cold, and there was no 



Mayor, Lynchbur? Va. 



The new Indian school near Arkansasifc' 
City has been opened and is nearly filled 
with Indian youths. It will be run on th c 
plan of Carlisle and will, be a great help to - 
ward solving the India- .-oblem.— Indian 
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Prison Reform. 

The article in the February number 
of The Century, by Mr. G. W. Cable, on 
thevsubject of the convict lease system, 
has done much good in calling the 
minds of men to the duties owed to 
prisoners. Said one of the recent Gov- 
ernors of Virginia, in an interview with 
him on the subject of prison reform, 
" It is hard to make the people of this 
State feel that they owe any duty to 
prisoners except to punish them." 

In a somewhat extended tour through 
Virginia, I have found the sheriffs and 
jailers good hearted men, with but one 
or two exceptions, having no thought , 
of reforming the prisoners placed under 
their care, and having the general idea 
that a prisoner is different from any I 
other man in that he has been found j 
guilty of crime and placed in prison. 
I am glad to be able to say, that the ] 
sent Superintendent of the State 
nitehtiary is a very honorable excep- 
n to the class of which 1 have spok- 
His influence is on the side of bet- 
I ter things in the matter of prison man- 
' agemen't. Speaking of the gangs of 
convicts employed in different parts of 
the State, he said : " Humanity requires 
that these men be brought within the 
prison walls." But the conditions un- 
, der which he has to work are most dis- 
I couraging. He showed me the Peniten- 
tiary, built in the year 1800, to contain 
' -so prisoners.and havingwithin its walls 
' at the time of our visit 688 souls. What 
sort of discipline was it possible forUiis 
man to have, when he was obliged to 
place as many as twenty men in a single 
cell? How much classification of pris- 
oners could there be under such a con- 



They slept in large barracks with three 
tiers of bunks rising one above the oth- 
er. So far as I could find, the food giv- 
en the prisoners was good, and they were 
treated humanely. Their quarters were 
rough, and provided insufficient pro- 
tection against the weather, which 
undoubtedly accounted in part for the 
increased mortality. But, after a pretty 
careful inspection of the Penitentiary, 
and inquiring into its condition and 
that of the convicts at work on the rail- 
roads, it seemed to me the least objec- 
tionable of oursystem of prisons in Vir- 
ginia. Very much remains to be desir- 
ed. As the Superintendent says, " the 
gangs on the railroad ought to be called 
in where there can be some discipline, 
and the Penitentiary ought to be en- 
larged to meet the demands of a large 
and growing State." The best kind of 
work is impossible in a prison where 
I there are twenty men together in a cell, 
but the saving feature in the Peniten- 
tiary and in the railroad gangs is that 
I the men have to work. It is the ab- 
I since of this element of manual labor 
ill makes the jails of this State and 
of other States such a curse to the com- 
munity. Go with me and look at some 
of the institutions that we are support- 
ing at public expense, and judge of the 
work they are doing. Look, for a mo- 
ment, into the Norfolk jail. At my first 
visit.' I was told by the iailer that 



-- 75 prisoners in ill. jsul 
There were two long corridors with 
three tiers of cells rising one abJ^Tthe 
other. In one of these corridors, \J 
found between fifty and sixty prisoners 
turned loose ; one great herd of filthy 
human beings— black and white, young 
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We are glad to report a marked gain, 
during the past month, in the subscrip- 
tions to this paper. Friendly expres- 
sions r.ave been received, both in words 
and in more substantial forms. A dol- 
lar for the paper may do more good 
than a dollar directly to the school, for 
its facts and thoughts spread abroad 
are likely to fall, -like seed, into good 
grdund, and bear fruit in many ways. 

We realize from nearly every issue 
of the 'Workman its helpfulness to 
teachers in remote places, amid many 
discouragements, whose letters, 'pub- 
lished in these columns, excite the inter- 
est of faraway readers, and often ^ring 
valuable aid. We aim to make this 
medium of communication between 
earnest Southern and Western workers 
and their friends self-supporting, as 
well as helpful to the causes it advo- 
cates. 



The Anniversary Exercises of the 
Hampton Institute will be held in 
the New Gymnasium building on 
Thursday, May 2 2d. Friends in all 
quarters are cordially invited to attend. 
Inquiries as to routes, hotels, etc., ad- 
dressed to the Principal of the Insti- 
tute, will receive attention. 



little sickness in a place where 
men were huddled together in a way 
that no respectable farmer would think 
of herding his liogs.» There was much 
truth in the remark of the Superintend- 
ent when he said, " It is like trying to 
dress a man in the clothes of a child, 
to try to care for the increased number 
of prisoners with the accommodations 
of eighty years ago." The women's 
quarters Were still worse than those of 
the men. and yet it was with difficulty 
that the Legislature could be persuaded 
to appropriate $20,000 toward a new 
building, which was about half that was 
needed for a deceit place for the women. 

There are many valid objections 
to the contract system, but the in- 
troduction of this system is such an im- 
irovement on the condition of things — 
is shown by the reports of former years 
,n the Virginia Penitentiary — that one 
can but rejoice in the change for the 
better, even though there be very great 
room for bettering the condition of 
things. The Superintendent told us 
"that when he took charge of the Peni- 
tentiary he found 300 convicts utterly 
idle, As to the condition of the men 
on the railroads, of whom, according to 
the Superintendent's report, there are 
now two hundred and sixty-five, al- 
though they are not free from the dis- 
advantages which belong to the convict 
system everywhere, they seem to me to 
to be treated with more care than in 
many of the neighboring States Their 
death rate tells its story of what that 
system means under its best conditions. 
While in the crowded Penitentiary there 
were nine deaths out of seven hundred 
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The March edition of the Southern 
Workman, though unusually large, was 
soon exhausted, owing to the general 
interest felt in its account of Negro 
girls. That account, with the accomi v 
panying illustrations, has been repub- 
lished in a four-page sheet of the size 
of this, and will be sent to any one who 
may desire it, or be willing to distribute 
it. . I 



convicts in one year, on the railroads 
for the same time there were thirty out 
of three hundred. I went down on 
the train with a gang of these conv.cts 
going to work on the Mechlenburg and 
Danville railroad. They seemed happy 
and contented, and said they were glad 
to get out of the prison walls, The 
keeper showed me his gun. On the stock 
were names and dates. These, he said, 
were the names of the men he had shot 
while attempting to escape. He said 
the men were worked in squads of 16 
or 20, and an officer from the Peniten- 
tiary^ guarded themj while their work 
was superintended by a " pitt boss," 
employed by the railroad company. 
These convicts, I was told, were al- 
lowed one cent a day for their work, 
which enabled them to buy tobacco, and 
acted as an inceptive to good conduct. 



barred 

Dse together, with no attempt at sep- 
aration or classification. I found a 
boy of nine years turned loose with old 
and hardened offenders. There was no 
work for th«m to do. They were allowed 
to spend the hours, from seven in the 
morning until seven in the evening, in 
absolute idleness, the older ones teach- 
ing the younger ones in the way of 
wickedness. Instead of being in any 
sense of the word a reform school, it | 
presented the best possible conditions 
for vice. It was a real seminary of 
crime. At 7 o'clock in the evening, the 
prisoners were turned into their cells. 
I entered one of them. The prison- 
ers reported ten and even thirteen, con- 
fined in one cell, 11x12. The air was 
sickening. There was no ventilation 
except through the door. The beds 
were filthy, and some of the prisoners 
complained that they had none. Some of 
the prisoners were partially or wholly 
naked. The boarding in the flooring 
of the cell made a ^secure retreat for 
vermin, of which the prisoners reported 
the jail as being full. One-half of the 
jail, where the three or four women were 
con fined, was scarcely used. It was the 
show part of the jail, where some of the 
good ladies of the city came once a 
week t<. pray wth the prisoners who 
were then allowed to file into this part 
and listen to the services. It was kept 
well white-washed and clean, while the 
other part was filthy. I asked the 
jailer why this part was not more used. 
He said it was not needed, that there 
were not one half as many prisoners as 
at some former time, and he seemed 
to think the putting ten> men in a cell 
1 2x1 2, not at all out of the way. The May- 
or had endeavored to better the condi- 
tion of these men by giving, them a 
chance to work on the parks of the city, 
but the men complained that they had 
so little food that it was impossible for 
them to work ; and if the morning's al- 
lowance — which was one of two meals 
a day — was a fair sample, there was 
force in their plea. A tin full of meal 
scarcely cooked at all and covered with 
black-strap was their only article of 
food. Coffee, they said, could be pro- 
cured of the jailer at four cents a cup. 

Here is a picture of only one of the 
prisons of Virginia. It is not the worst. 
It gives us an idea of the working of 
the county jail system in this State and 

c.t.. Ac th*» Wretarv' of 
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article on the Public Jail System, 
"They are an absurd attempt to cure 
crime, the offspring of idleness, by mak- 
ing idleness compulsory." And again, 
" In ourjail system lingers more barbar- 
" ;m than in all our other State institu- 
ions together." At the recent meeting 
of Prison Managers and Reformers, in 
the city of New York, a report \yvas 
made from the jails of that State which 
showed a condiucn of .hings little tm 
proved on our own. The cause is, in 
both cases, the same. It is the connec- 
tion of the Sheriff with the jail. Io. 
stead of having them under State con- 
trol, as is our Penitentiary, they are left 
in the hands of petty local politicians, 
who are chosen at popular elections 
with no eye to their fitness for their 
place. It is not strange that under the 
existing condition of affairs the number 
of prisoners in the Penitentiary is on 
the increase. It must of necessity be 
so while our jails perform such an im- 
portant part in preparing the occupants 
for the higher schools of crime. 

During the summer of 18S3, I visited 
the Penitentiary and seventeen jails in 
different parts of Virginia. I hope in 
next month's Southern Workman to give 
a further account of their condition as 
I found it at that time. 
Thif. trip through Virginia was m.ade 

ibleby the generosity of two ladies 

of Boston, who agreed to bear all trav- 
elling expenses in order to bring/ to 
light, and if possible, remedy in some 
manner, whatever evils might be found 
to exist. In all cases, I called upon the 
local authorities and public officers, 
from the Governor down, and so far as 
possible^sccured their co-operation. In 
it was most cordially given, 
nakc these statements pub- 
reproach on this noble old 
Common\vealth, but for the sake of a 
broadcijAnd more hopeful interest in 
these'ifhrters, and as a teacher in the 
Ilampt/n 'School whose scope is the 
whole ijange of civilization, although it 
is so lafcely devoted to the "three R's," 
and to teaching farming and the trades. 
The peopWof Norfolk have already 

.. mnw.fAwanl :i belter condition 



made a move toward a belter condition 
of things in the matter of prison man- 
agement, and I feel sure that this will 
be the case wherever the condition of 
the jails is fairly brought befor<r-the 
minds of the people. 




... other States. As the Secretary of 
the Illinois Board of State Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities says, in his 



Indian Rights AssocTattens 

These are the order of the day where- 
ver there is an interest in tire fate of 
the red man. Through them a unity 
of action is possible, for the want of 
which much enthusiasm and energy has 
been wasted. 

The Philadelphia Association is the 
natural centre of them all, for there is 
the headquarters of Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
who has thrown himself into the work 
with tireless earnestness; much hard 
work has already been done by that/' 
body to secure better legislation a^ 
Washington, to gather and publish-facts 
regarding Indians from the Northwest 
and Southwest, and to enkindle a fresh 
interest in the Eastern and Western 
States. Over two thousand dollars have 
been expended in the work. 

We have received a pamphlet con- 
taining the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Middletown (Conn.) Branch of \ 
the Indian Rights Association, of which 
Mr. Benjamin Douglas is President. It 

a model for such organizations, 

The Ohio Stale Journal, of Marfch 1st, 
contains an account of a meeting of 
twenty prominent citizens held in the 
office of Governor Hoadley at Columbus, 
which was addressed by Mr. Herbert 
Welsh, with a view to organizing an 
Indian Rights Association in that city. 

Mr. Welsh is now visiting Western 
cities, doingsimilar work in all of them. 

The lack of unity in efforts for In- 
dians has been fatal to nearly, eyery 
good measure proposed. It ca$ be 
brought about only by homogeneous 
organizations everywhere, independent 
of any one church or sect, welcoming 
to membership all who are interested^ 
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and, by correspondence, working with 
the central Society for the salvation of 
the Indian, so far as a better public 
sentiment can do it. 

A right public sentiment is the only 
solution of the questions of the day. 
This unity of action, and pushing the 
right points, are the chief-end of Indian 
Rights Associations. There should be 
one in every town in the land. 



We have received the thirty-first An- 
nual Report of the Children s Aid Socie- 
ty, of New York, of which Rev. Charles 
L. Brace is the Secretary, and its centre 
and inspiration. 

No work in the land appeals'more 
strongly to the benevolent. We invite 
the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing account of this noble charity, 
taken from the Report, which tells the 
story better than we can. 

"The workers in this charity have been 
striving for more than thirty years to lessen 
crime and misery among the children of the 
poor in this city. They have gone from 
house to house in the most wretched quar- 
ters ; they have searched attics and cellars 
in the crowded wards for the abandoned or 
neglected children of poverty; explored the 
streets in the silent hours of the night, or 
wandered through the markets and over the 
docks in the day to find out the little ones 
who were homeless and friendless. Often 
in these labors they have been in-jdbms 
where small-pox or scarlet fever or typhoid 
raged, and have stood by the beds of the 
dying. Recognizing that the criminal classes 
are filled continually from the neglected 
and outcast children of the city, they have 
sought to prevent crime by early care and 
instruction of the young, and have reasoned 
that it was more humane as well' as more 
economical to check the growth of crime 
than to punish it. Their great desire has 
been to lessen human misery and soften 
the fearful social evils of this great city. 
They have wished to wipe away tears, to 
cure wounds and Cause young children to be- 
gin wholesome and pure lives, instead of 
growing up to crime and debauchery. In 
these efforts of thirty odd years our hun- 
dreds of laborers— both -volunteers' from 
comfortable homes and employed agents- 
have not spared themselves. They have 
given- their best days and best powers to this 
humble but most useful service. Some have 
grown old in, the work , some have perished 
by the way from too earnest devotion to 
these labors of humanity. Among so many, 
in more than a quarter of a century, there, 
never has been a single instance of the slight- 
est peculation, betrayal of trust, or scanda- 
lous conduct with the Socjety, » 

Their efforts have been crowned by Prov- 
idence, with a remarkable and unexpected 
success. The plan of this charity was care- 
fully formed in the beginning, and has been 
faithfully followed out through these thirty 
years. Its great advantage has been in unit- 
ing so many branches under one head, thus 
saving the expenses of many agents and 
much machinery. It has had the enormous 
assistance of the almost unlimited demand 
for children's labor in the West. And it has 
been favorably regarded by the great public 
of moderate means throughout the country 
who support such enterprises of charity. It 
is the small gifts from every part of the 
Union which have enabled this Society to 
accomplish its important work. 

Its great results are that over 60,000 home- 
less children have been placed in good homes 
in the rural districts ; that some 300,000 
boys and girls have been sheltered, fed and 
instructed in its six Lodging Houses; that 
hundreds of thousands have been cared for 
and trained in its 21 Industrial Schools, or 
taught in its 14 Night Schools, and many 
thousands refreshed, strengthened or re- 
stored to health by its Sick Mission/ and 
Summer Home. 

The fruits in this .city are seen in the di- 
minished number of petty thieves, child 
vagrants, young prostitutes, boy burglars 
and youthful criminals. Since these labors 
began there are fewer children's faces behind 
prisdn bars; less childish poverty, beggery 
and crime; a smaller number of deserted or- 
phans and waifs, and a lessened crop of 
young offenders against the laws. We are 
enabled to say that no child in New York at 
the present time need be homeless on the 
street, or beg or steal for a living, or want for 
a meal if he will work for it, or be without a 
school where he can get both industrial 
and book training and plain food; or wait 
long for a place of work and a home. There 
is little excuse now for children's homeless- 
ness and crime in this city ; and the friend- 
less young girl in New York need not, if she 
will, be without shelter or work or home for 
a single night." 



A Good Work. 

No more remarkable or deserving 
work has grown up, as a consequence of 
the war, than the "Holy Communion 
Church Institute/'founded and built up 
by the Rev. A. Toomer Porter, D. D., 
of Charleston, S. C. It was opened 
December, 1867, to provide a practical 
and religious education for Southern 
boys, especially those of good families, 
whose fortunes had been utterly wrecked 
in the war. Friends at home and in the 
North have helped it liberally ; the lat- 
ter, with many in England, have con- 
tributed by far the most, and still do 
for the current expense, which is about 
$35,000 a year for 200 young men, 
nearly two-thirds of whom are boarders 
from all over the State, one-third 
at least being able to pay nothing 
whatever, and the rest an average of 
§117 apiece towards the remarkably 
low charge of $200 a year. 

The school is held in what was form- 
erly the United States Arsenal at 
Charleston. It was given to the school 
in 1880, and, with many improvements, 
has become a noble institution, a bless- 
ing to the State of South Carolina and 
to those beyond; its sixteen years of 
work show results in over two thou- 
sand educated men, whose leavening in- 
fluence will be a power in Southern 
civilization. It is non-sectarian, though 
under Episcopal control; it is nefnot- 
bed of Negro-hate, for Dr. Porter 
has given Negro mechanics and la- 
borers every chance he could, and has 
earned their gratitude and admiration 
in many ways. It is reconstructive. 
There is no better work for the South 
than to help its whjlte as well as black 
youth to the education which the rav- 
ages of war made impossible. They 
were not responsible; they will not for- 
get the kindness they have received. 

To-day there is no stronger bond of 
union between North anct South than 
the kindly a'nd grateful feeling created 
by the gift of over twelve millions of 
dollars from the one to the other for 
educational purposes. 

Had our politicians the good will 
of the people they are supposed to re- 
present, the nation's record in the cause 
of true reconstruction would have been 
different. 

I Lifting the people by Christian 
education is casting up a highway for 
"le coming of the Prince of Peace. 

ur reconstruction laws have been like 

bridge of wood over a river of fire. 

Dr. Porter's work has been one of 
faith and love; its history, as he tells it, 
is marvelous. Its origin was an inspira- 
tion; its growth was through tremen- 
dous difficulties, of which the Iuke- 
warmness, or worse, of friends, was 
not the least. 

We believe that there is no school 
in the United States where the standard 
of honor and of manly conduct is 
higher than in that in the old Arsenal 
at Charleston, which stored the shot 
that was fired at Sumpter. The New 
South is building up on the very spot 
where its terrible break-up began. 



Santa Claus at the "Butler.** 

REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 

Visitors to Hampton Institute will remenr 
ber the first object to which their sable dri- 
ver calls their attention as they turn into the 
Normal School grounds, with a shake of the 
whip and a jerk of his thumb, and, " Yon's 
de Butler. Would you alls like to stop and 
see de kitchen garden?" A big, barn-like 
structure, like two long freight depots cross- 
ing each other in the centre at right-angles, 
stretches out into the fields, east and west 
and north and south — an object lesson on 
the points of the compass, for which one may 
be truly grateful to the late Governor of 
Massachusetts, in a region where you be- 
come so distractingly turned round from the 
first that you cannot wonder that Captain 
John'Smith explored every maddening creek 
and inlet for the Northwest Passage. A 
crowd, of pickaninnies is probably surround- 
ing the latticed porches at the .four ends of 
the building. The visitors generally con- 
clude to alight and see what the "Butler" 
and its " kitchen garden " maybe. Enter- 
ing a door at one of the angles, they find 
themselves in a large square room, as barn- 
like as the exterior, free from paint or polish, 
and without furniture but for a tapestry of 



little shawls, hats and caps, a'nd in the centre 
a platform with a few seats, to which they 
are invited by the teacher. 

A big bell is rung. The cloud of picka- 
ninnies crystalizes into orderly lines that 
come marching in, headed by the smallest of 
boys in the biggest of boots. Of course you 
ask his name, and are not surprisedSo hear 
that it is Methuselah, or Abednego, or some- 
thing equally scriptural and appropriate. 
In they pour, till the dusky room is over- 
flowing with a sea of dusky little faces with 
shining eyes and flashing teeth. Another 
minute and it is overflowing with song, rich, 
melodious; children's voices, but how dif- 
ferent from the shrill piping of Northern 
school infants— no offence to the little pink 
and white cherubs, but they cannot sing like 
their little brothers in black, who beat them 
at their own songs. If anyone whohas never 
been at Hampton fancies he has heard "John- 
ny Srhmoker" sung, let him suspend his judg- 
ment till he visits the " Butler." " Wide 
Ribbcr," " Roll Jordan." and " Peter on de 
Sea, Sea, Sea, Sea" are best after all ; and by 
the time the "whale has swallowed Jonah — 
whole' — the visitors, not knowing whether 
they feel more like laughing or crying, are 
generally doing both. 

A door on each side of the square room is 
opened ; the dusty regiments file out to their 
own music, and the visitors follow to one af- 
ter another of the cardinal points of the 
compass, surprised to find in all quarters, 
neat and cheerful school-rooms, bright with 
sunshine and pictures, well furnished with 
charts and maps, and other school belong- 
ings ; some classes presided over by graduate 
teachers from Hampton Institute, and some 
taught by pupils from the same, under super- 

T^elTitcheTgafden iTof course the great 
attraction, with its dainty devices for teach- 
ing the little ones the ways of well ordered 

Many have enjoyed such a visit to the 
" Butler." and all who have, we think, will 
wish they might have been present when 
Santa Claus made his visit this winter. 

To provide Christmas presents for three 
hundred is a serious matter. For two or 
three years past, the kindness of certain 
Northern friendsjiad made it possible to in- 
clude this little Hampton "annex" in Hamp- 
ton's Christmas joy. But. like other features 
of Hampton, the "Butler" has been grow- 
ing—and three hundred !— thequestion look- 
ed serious. Santa Claus was not to be snubb- 
ed. He meant to come, and come he did. 
Little hearts arc easily made glad. Some peo- 
ple don't know what to do with old Christ- 
mas cards ; some do. Not that Christmas 
cards were all that Santa Claus could bring. 
Didn't he count every little nose three times 
over? It was some days after Christmas, 
but that was no matter. The year was young, 
like the children. They had been in school 
all the morning, and were not surprised to 
find a few visitors in the big room when they 
marched in at noon to sing before being 
dismissed. They had grown accustomed, 
too, for a few days back, to the presence on 
the platform, of a clever imitation chimney 
made of wood painted like bricks. It was, 
moreover, partially hidden now by the group 
of visitors. A little singing, some myster- 
ious preparation going on meanwhile, and, 
the visitors quietly changing their places, a 
row of little stockings becomes visible hang- 
ing around the fire-place, and a few irre- 
pressible screams and shouts burst from the 
most excitable as they are discovered. 
But there are not three hundred stockings, 
and they are evidently empty; so the enthus- 
iasm subsides. The presiding genius of the 
place comes to the front of the platform and 
tells the children that if they will be good 
she will tell them a story. The eyes shine. 
It is a delightful story: 

" "Twas ihe night before Christmas, and all through the 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse." 

Emphasis and gesture make it vivid. The 
attention is breathless. But what do they 
hear? Is it the " prancing and pawing of 
each little foot ? " It seems like it/indeed. 
The emotional thermometer is rising rapidly. 

" As I drew in my head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound." 

He did sure enough ; and it wasn't the 
children only who were surprised. They 
turned the tables on their elders. One wild 
shriek— three hundred in one— rose to the 
rafters, and that room was half empty before 
one knew what had happened. Out through 
the open door they poured. A span of horses 
whose owner had deserted to watch the fun, 
took flight before them and broke their wag- 
on. One guilty conscience betrayed itself 
in the piteous cry, " I's been a naughty boy ; 
he's come for me." There was no time to 
laugh at the unexpected turn of affairs. First 
a rush to the rescue, to pick up the fallen 
before they were trampled on, and to rally the 
fleeing ; a vain effort, till a wise head thought 
to strike the school gong. The voice of law 
touched the instinct of obedience, and an 
instant hush fell upon the crazy little crew. 
The panic was broken ; the deserters came 
trembling back, encouraged by kind and firm 



exhortations, in tones they knew, to the 
room where poor "Mr. Santa Claus " was 
marching disconsolately back and forth be- 
fore the lonely hearth, stroking his long, 
white beard, in dismay at the unexpected 
sort of sensation he had created. He stood 
considerately back from the edge of the plat- 
form, while his harmless and benevolent 
character was explained to the children, and\ 
the interrupted stor y w ^ n j" on tl ^~ 

More screams and a feeble attempt at a 
second panic, but a wise assurance from the 
presiding genius that any who went out 
again could not return, pricked the bubble 1 
of their fear and they collapsed into good 
behavior. A conversation with the invisible 
Santa Claus resulted in that worthy's for- 
giveness of his uncourteous reception, and 
his return down the chimney with little in- 
jury to sensitive nerves ; and the most ami- 
cable relations were soon set up by the 
appearance of a basket full of candy bags 
which he proceeded to distribute among the 
children himself; the "naughty boy." we 
feat, faring equally with the rest. One 
small girl had to be comforted at long range, 
remaining through the w*io!e performance 
in another room, afraid to venture forth, but 
by no means forgotten or deserted. Anoth- 
er inquired confidingly of a visitor, "Didn't 
any of the big folks run?" and was quite 
gratified by the suggestion volunteered by 
an unscrupulous friend of the biggest of them, 
that that gentleman looked as if he would 
have liked to. The day after the occasion, 
most of the school were anxious to disclaim 
any share in the panic, though one honest ] 
lad feelingly exclaimed, "Oh, but when I 
thaw hith hcclth come down !" 

Some help was required for the distribu- 
tion of the Christmas cards and the third 
lot of more substantial gifts — shoes, hats, 
mittens, hoods, scarfs, aprons, material for 
dresses, and oh. crowning joy to little girl 
hearts— dolls! pretty dolls; beautiful, won- 
derful creatures to their blissful recipients; 
dolls with fv^ce clothes and real hair! The 
. htof attainment, the moth- 
erly adoption qf the treasures, were some- 
thing to make One's heart tender. If the 
Sunday school thkt sent that gift could have 
seen the ecstatp iby on one little dark face, 
they would ha^e had a Sunday-school les- t 
son that would/ never be ■ forgotten. And, 
somehow, through the whole scene, even with 
the amusement|softencd by compassion, and 
with the sympa^hyin the little, terrors and 
delights, mingledai\echo of the old, di 
words : "The le«st of these— my brethrei 

The thanks of the children and their teach- 
ers arc due, and are most heartily extendei 
to those friends whose generous thoughtful- 
ness sent Christmas joy to the '-Butler:" 

To the Congregational church S. S. North-, 
hampton, Mass. through Mr. S. C. Brit 
man ; the children of Hartfield, Mass. thro 1 
Rev. R M. Woods; the ladies of Memi 
church New York city ; the First Conjf. 
S., Keene, New Hampshire, throug^^r." 
E. Holbrook ; Mrs. G. Fountain and daught- s 
ers, New York city; Mr. F. C. Briggs. Hamp- 
ton, and many donors of Christmas Cards. 

H. w. L. 



The good wock of Miss Emily L 
Austin, at Knoxville, Tenn., is already 
known to many of our readers. It has, 
by good management, become a per- 
manent establishment, in cordial rela- 
tions with the city authorities, and L is 
doing every year increasing good. 

It teaches practical industry: carpen- 
tering to boys, and sewing to girls; is 
crowded and Meeds more room. Miss 
Austin speaks Tor herself; 

"I send you my school report for three 
months. Our work has grown in interest 
and in the good will of our people to such a 
degree that I feel very much encouraged. It 
is my desire to build a larger house for our 
training school, as we are crowded beyond 
comfort in the small building we occupy. 
We need a reading room, a larger shop, a 
sewing room, and a kitchen ; at present we 
are working and sewing in the same room. « 
The city authorities will help us to some ex- / 
tent, but we shall have to look to our friend* 
at the North to do as they have done before, 
and aid us with their generous gifts. TJn- 
fortunately.one's work will spread and grow ^ 
out of the narrow boundaries with which we 
commence it. I thought I was done build- 
ing, but our school-house is crowded ; our 
training school overflowing, and we stifling 
in bad air and crowded rooms. Will you 
tell me what I can do or what you do your- «, / 
self in like circumstances. - V 

Yours, Emily L. Austin. ' \f 



r 



Knoxville. Ttnn., Jan. 12. 1884." . 
^ We advise Miss Austin to ask for 
what is needed for the good of he' 
school. 
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The Convict Lease System. 



I never be met, and as to the second, can 
never exist, until there shall occur some 
radical and hardly to be looked for 
change in human nature. 
While of course much more .s requ.r 
: u„o rtncnpfi tne 



Cable on me lobvwi 

The Southern States, has opened the 
discussion of a subject wh»eh WW 
ready beginning to attract some atten 
don in the SoGth, and which cannot 
m uch longer be ignored either ,n^ re- 
lation to public finances or public mor 
The article in quest.on was in the 
main, embodied in an address deliver- 
™d " the National Prison Reform Con- 
vention, held last year at Lou.sv.11e ■ 
Kv and it is somewhat remarkable 
That tne facts and statistics contained 

which mo e or less directly corroborate 



ed than the abolition of leases or even 
that the substitution of a wise contract 
system, yet without these fundament- 
al changes it is certain that little im- 
provement can be expected, and a very 
brief examination of Southern prisons 
will convince most people that Mr. 
Cable's arguments are sound. 

That public sentiment in the South 
is becoming aroused, is shown by such 
articles as the following: 

"At the quarterly meeting of the Prison- 
ers' Aid Society, held Wednesday night, 
lanuary 9. in the Friends' meeting house. 
Eutaw and Monument streets. Mr. G. b. 
Griffith, president, made an interesting re- 
i.""r-. M ..« „„timents, as tor example, po rt of his- recent visit of inspection to jails 
Mr. Cable s sentiments, ■ po , r the g outh . In this re- 

the following glimpse given y Durin 0ctob(;r and Novem- 

0. Picayune of the state of affairs P° r rt , n ma dc a j ou n,cy through the following 
Louisiana. Southern States ; Virginia. North Carolina 

Tke Lake CHarUs Echo; strong admims- gftb Ctajjta. g^°%gX* 
tration paper, pitches into .James s Pe"'fen ^^rough inspection of '.heir penal and 
tiary lease with emphasis and makes 1 '° r u o cr insti rutions. some of which I found 
following terrific charge against the Legisla P^P"^.,^ condition , b ut I am sorry to 
lure: , „„,i .... ,„™v nrhrrsare in a deplorable state. 



""•■James has already forfeited his ^ 
had it not been for the cupidity of forme £ 
ablators in granting him relief, every con 

vict would n°* b = " ithin the f ° Ur W rl 
^he State Prison, where they were sentenced 
,0 be confined as a punishment for their 
misdeeds where no human eye. other than 
Z Z keepers " could see them, and not as now 
W nSed in the presence of mankind as 
SamenSerte beaten. kicked. lashed and 
Xd aTanl their blood and heartstrings 
{felng utilized for individua Igam 

As a corrupting clement m our P 
manipulating legislation, it is <- I . / 

sold to obtain means to debauch the people 
law-makers " 



Mr Cable's work in collecting and 
sifting facts, has been so well and 1 care- 
fully done as to leave no room for doubt 
as to his ability or opportunities tie 
has gone into the field with unbiassed 
judgment, and is fortunate ly able to 
handle his difficult subject with the 
coolness of a business man and the en- 
thusiasm of a lover of his kind. 

At the outset he makes a broad com- 
parison between the Northern and 
Southern States, drawing attention to 1«* 
the fact that while thoroughly well 
managed prisons are rare enough in 
the former; they do exist, there being 
nothing in the system which has been 
adopted to make them impossible, 
whereas, under the Convict Lease sys- 
tem common in the South, nothing is 
possible but cruelty, injustice, or at the 
best.neglect. A criticism appearing in 
the N. Y. Nation of Jan. 31st, indicates 
the root of the trouble. 



n an excellent conumuu, - ' — - — j 
ay that many othersare in a deplorable state. 
Mv visits embraced the jails and alms 
iuscs ol Richmond, Alexandria, Norfolk. 
Raleieh Danville. Salisbury. Charlotte. 
Greensborough. Columbus. Macon Mont- 
comery, Mobile. Columbia, New Or cans. 
I Jgusm. and some smallercities. The lessee 
system seems to prevail generally in the 
South, and I cannot but regard it as barbar- 
ous in the extreme, as it places the prisoners 
almost wholly at the mercy of contractors, 
and in many cases they are worked excecd- 
inelv hard, poorly fed and clothed, and often 
subjected to the most inhuman and cruel 

treatment. . , . 

Contracts arc given to the highest .bidder, 
some of them for a long term, which is the 
case with the Louisiana convicts, who. in 
1 87 1 , were leased by an act of the Legislature 
for 21 years. • , 

These convicts work in mines, on canals, 
railroads. Sc., in gangs. The convict women 
act in the capacity of cooks in these convict 
camps. . 

The prevailing idea seems to be to ei 
ploy the convicts so as to get the greatest 
mount of money for their labor as a rcven 
the State. In Louisiana they have a larg 



though their only bedding is a blanket. 

The food, too. is frequently of very inferior 
auality and then only about-half cooked. 
?n the jail at Charlotte. N. C. one of the pris- 
oners showed me a piece of corn bread that 
had been given him for his supper. I t look- 
ed more like the food prepared for chickens 
from cornmeal and water man co n bread, 
and had no appearance of ever haying been 
nearthe:fire. Pl He also complained that the 
molasses was so bad it made the men sick. 
This jail is a tolerably large brick building, 
with =0 cells, and cost from S25.000 to S30,- 
000 but is very badly constructed. I he 
small windows on the outside walls, six 
inches by four feet in height, do not allow 
the passage of much pure air or sunshine, 
which isTo essential to health, consequently 
the building is poorly ventilated and the cells 
dark, gloomy and damp. The sanitary con- 
dition and ventilation of many of the ja.ls is 
-ilso ver/ defective, and in some the stench 
coming through the iron bars of the cells is 
almost unbearable. 

A commendable degree of attention is 
irivcn to the poor of the South, and the ma- 
jority of their alms-houses are well man- 
Led, and will compare very favorably with 
those of the North. The alms-houses and 
city hospitals of Richmond. Norfolk 
Alexandria are in a most excellent cond 
and deserve special mention, as does also 
the asylum (or the insane at Columbia S C., 
which is under the charge of Dr. Griffin 
\t this institution they have 010 patients, 
who are afforded healthy exercise and cheer- 
ful employment in cultivating the 200 acres 
of ground connected with the same, ana 
they are thus enabled to have their table 
supplied with fresh vegetables and Iruits. 

The Prisoners' Aid Society intend to peti- 
tion the City Council of Baltimore for an 
annex to the city jail, to be used exclusive!) 
L women. A plan of the proposed struc- 
ture, which will probably cost S| j.ooo. was 
presented to the meeting. During the 
nuartcr *;oo.25 were collected. Rev. L. F. 
Jinkhan. agent of the society, submitted a 
port showing the condition of the pnson- 
_.-s in the institutions under his charge.— 
Baltimore Sun. 



properly clad and fed, and cruel jailors are 
dismissed. ... t ^.a,„ 

In the Virginia Legislature, on Tuesday 
of last week, the President of the Senate 
read a letter complaining of abuses at the 
penitentiary in this city. The charges are 
of crave character, showiig neglect of the 
sick We were surprised that one of the 
Senators made objection. The letter, how- 
ever, was referred to the special- committee 
.n the penitentiary. We feel satisfied that not 
.nly the Virginia penitentiary, but every jail . 
I :« tV,o ITnirerl States outrht 



" CRUELTY 
" It is impossible 
unless we be hui 
There is one class 



3 be religious before God 



fello 



it behooves us to 
Especially careful about, lest we violate the 
laws of humanity, because we are more lia- 
ble to err towards them— that is the crimi- 
nal class. The need here is great ; lor we 
are tempted to treat them as jot partakers 
of our common humanity. And humane 



thb 



1 public roads. : 
; money can 



nply.be- 

nade out of them 



" Mr Cable brings forward facts enough to 
show that the Southern convict system needs 
overhauling; but the inference that the read- 
er would naturally draw-that nothing more 
. is required than the abolition of leases, and 
the substitution of the Northern system of 
contracts-is misleading. A lessee can be 
held in check and made to work his gang 
properly, just as well as a contractor. In 
fact a short lease of the labor of a gang of 
field-hands is in principle the same thingas a 
Northern shoe contract. Constant State 
supervision and publicity are evidently much 
needed, and nothing is better adapted to 
bring them about man the publication of 
articles by Southerners who feel the inhu- 
manity of such features of Southern life 



Now the fatal fact in this Lease sys- 
tem, as is evident enough to any one 
observing it personally, is, that it can 
not be controlled. Within the prison 
-walls a certain regularity in meals, la- 
bor, sleep, rest, etc., is almost a matter 
of course, and however bad the condi- 
tions may be, there is, of necessity, 
some attempt at control, and the bru- 
tal license of the chain gang is hardly 
possible. When criminals are leased 
singly or in numbers, to irresponsibly 
private individuals, or equally irrespon. 
sible corporations, anything like organ- 
ized control becomes practically im- 

... , , .« ha hflri II 



,n Georgia and Florida they have not even 
a penitentiary building, all the convicts be- 
ing leased out. The death rate in these con- 
vict camps is truly appalling. . 

During the past two years in Raleigh, 
N C out of 1.966 convicts. 237 escaped. 1+0 
died. 8 were killed while attempting to es- 
cape, l.while blasting rock. 1 was killed being 
captured. 2 by railroad accidents, and 3 died 
from the effect of gun shot wounds. 

Under the lessee system little opportu- 
nity is given for secular, moral or religious 
instruction, and prisoners made desperate, 
use every opportunity to regain liberty. 

The majority of the prisoners and convicts 
in the Southern prisons are under 20 years 
of age. a number of them being boys from 10 
to 16 years. These children mingle freely 
with rougher and more hardened criminals, 
and instead of being reformed, are returned 
to society worse than when they enter the 
prison. What is particularly needed in the 
South are reformatories for young offenders, 
say those from 10 to 17 years of age, where 
habits of industry could be taught and enforc- 
ed, and where, as far as possible, the rudi- 
ments of a common education could be 
given them, for we find that ignorance is one 
of the most prolific sources of crime. 

Many of these children are incarcerated for 



uy tne ultima -- - - ' 

,d penitentiary in the United States ought 
to be examined regularly, not by hirelings 
of the State, but by men of humanity, who 
will see that the convicts are treated as hu- 
n beings, and not as wild beasts. And 
•hope the committee of the Virginia ben- 
• will let the public know something,.,* 
about the number of deaths, and whether I 
there be cruel treatment in this prison. 

Our appeal is to the Humanity that God 
has put iiTour hearts. For the sake of that 
common humanity, let there be some mtn 
in every county who will make it his busi- 
ness as humane, to see that the laws of hu- 
manity are not violated in the shameful 
manner that is now being done in many 
places; by which men suffer from cold, and 
dirt and hunger, and cruelly, and evil asso- 
ciations. And if the clergymen in every 
parish would make it his business to call the 
attention of citizens to this, we believe his 
Master would be well pleased. The gospe 
is not designed to make us only members ot 
the church ; designed to make us good men, 
kind men. humane men. who will not per- 
mit cruelty and inhumanity even to the low- 
est and vilest criminal.-*/////"'" Church- 
In a long and appreciative review of 
r. Cable's article, the Charleston Weeky 
ly News says: 

"The temptation to continue the lease 
system is always strong in States where 
there is a vigorous demand for the opening 
and completion of extensive public works, 
and for wavs and means for getting them 
done as quickly and cheaply as possible 
The lease system then presents itself as the 
lowest bidder, and holds forth the seductive 
spectaclcW great works, which everybody 
wants ancTitp one wants to pay for, growing 
apace by cdnvict labor that seems to cost 
nothing." v \ 

•■ But." rfejreviewer goes on to say, the 
I testimonWthe prisons is enough. • 

en if the objections to the 
abandonment of the lease system were well 
grounded, lit must be abandoned when it 
comes to beVseen that it does not make good 
even its own>ior profession. It does not 
even pccuniarilyji&y. • It u, says Mr. Cable. 
• in its very nature dishonorable to the com- 
munity that knowingly tolerates it. -In its 
practical workings it needs only to be known 
to be abhorred and cast out.' The system 
will very speedily, we are sure, come to- an 
end in South Carolina. The lease system is 
not, perhaps, as offensive in this btate as in 
other States, but it is indubitable/thAt the 
leased out convicts have not all beendropcr- 
ly cared for, and that the trjje#urjfcse ol 
their punishment has not bjien regarded as 
it should have been. The/e^re many re- 



iallv liable to become brutal in their instincts 
cruel in their treatment of criminals, 
wc matters, therefore, it becomes humane 
men to look after— the conduct of the jailer 
id the well-being of the criminal. 
We published a short time ago the report 
of Mr. Griffith, of Baltimore, of his visits to 
some Southern prisons, and the impression th 

Wt nnon his mind by what We saw. He it should nave Deen. i..c.<y— v. -.- 
ustlvTnds fault with a crying evil connect- straint s upon the lessees her£ which do not 
ed with our Southern prisons-the hiring cxist in H the r States but the desire 1 « to 
sltlm-by which large lumbers of men, for | abolish the system at ^ earhest^racticable 



Many 01 tuc»c ^iiiiuiv... ... ; 

very trifling offenses; for instance, in one 
penitentiary I found two little boys, twin 
brothers, sentenced five years for stealing a 
box of cigars valued at five dollars, and they 
were working and mingling with men sen- 
tenced for the most revolting crimes. 

Out of 1,243 convicts under the lessee 
system in Georgia, 100 are boys from 10 to 
16 years of age, and 400 from 16 to 20 years, 
the average age of all not being overyears. 

Many of the county jails of the South are 
old dilapidated buildings, erected some eighty 
or ninety years ago, and are totally unfit for 
the purpose for which they are designed. 
Some^of these jails are even without a heat- 
ing apparatus, and the prisoners are com- 
pelled to huddle together, wrapped up " 



nbers ot men, lor abolish the system at tne ca ik» K'TC'sJ!.' 
■ CsAke of monev and to free the State of m0 ment. and employ the whole of the con- 
.hesake ot money, ^ ai u n ds and , , {„ and abo ut the penitentiary, under 

g2Xr7-$ £?£d5 £ badly treated Redirection of the StaEoffieer. w-ho have 
that aree numbers of them die for want of the institution in charge. This would have 
shlter from exposure and other causes, keen do ne this winter if the penitent ary had 
We regard this as an evil which the people been larg e enough to accommodate the con- 
in the South should submit to no longer 
Criminals are men. God requires us to treat 
them as men. They cannot be so treated 
and be hired out for money making, and 
placed under the power of brutal task-mas- 
ters by which many die and perish, in 
such situations, too, they have no opportu- 
nity of moral or religious instruction. We 
think this hiring system should at once be 
abolfshed. , 

Mr. Griffith points out the need of re- 
formatory prisons for the young. We wjsh 
he had told us at what prison he saw two 
little boys incarcerated fo/five years for 
stealing a box of cigars, and these children 
made To herd with the outcasts of society 
Let our people require that there shall be 
prisons forthe young, where, without asso- 
ciation with the hopelessly depraved, efforts 
may be made for their reformation. 

Of our prisons, some are without means 
of being heated ; the food is to be looked af- 
ter; Mr. Griffith holds up Charlotte, N. C.,as 
sinner above all in the quality of the food 
given to the criminals in>ils -Surely there 
8 . v. . l„ Charlotte who will 



now at work, under lease, on 
ilroaas ana at the phosphate mines. 
The time seems to have come when 
concerted action is possible, and the / 
formation of local Prison Reform Asso- £ 
ciations through the South should be 
urged by all thoughtful citizens. Indi- 
vidual examination and report are al- 
ways desirable and proper, and in most 
cases, indeed, are the necessary prelimi- 
nary, but the sooner organized and 
general work can be begun, the better it 
will be for the credit of the States in 
question. 

It is very encouraging to see that the 
women of the South are waking ^up to 
erprf e( 



WV1I1L" .1^ I.. 

their own needs in the matter pf edu- 
cation, and are putting forward their 
claims in a strong and womanly way. 
, v the re When women can speak for t^m- 
given to liic 1... ........... .■• ,- - - 7 ... )ves as does the writer of the letter 

E«»b« 

and see that matters are made better I of gett ng a hear ng a 



possible. A lessee can not be held in -( le( j io hudd)e together, wrapped up in 
check or made to work his gang pro- £ lthy blankets, and in some of them they 
oerlv except at an expense or under are obliged to crowd the cells enough on the 
conditions which, as to the first, can | floor for the prisoners to he down, even 



IO SCC MUOfk limn-.-..* ■*•*- 

J4ilers are in the main cruel 
tempted to this by their positi. 

l~rtt. Intrt this. tOO. I 



They _ - 

citizens look into this, too Why should 
there not be one or two gentlemen in every 
county who will make it their business to 
look after the prison in his county; see they 
are warmed and clean; that prisoners are 



later, obtaining that for which they so 
reasonably ask. Nowhere 
would the effect of increased facilities 
for the education of women be wore 
quickly felt than in the.South, foV no- 

\ (Continue;! on P«ge «■) V 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



Letters from Hampton Graduates. 

From One of the Hampton Singers. 
"Accumulating Some Property." Sun- 
day School with Two Bibles. Mak- 
ing Her Own Charts. Keeping a 
Grocery Store, hut " Don't Believe 
in Selling Whiskey." Starting k 
SEWING School. ' Colder in South 
Carolina than it has BEEN in a Hun 
" A New School House. 



dred Years. 
From 



ly felt Whoever buys a-new Bible or 
Testament for himself could not make 
better use of the old one than to make 
it- a missionary to supply some such 
need. 



To-day 



Thi 



Ha 



, Girl." Work 



Students," whos 
songs helped build Virginia Hall, an 
interested many throughout the cour 
try in the cause of the school, nin 
years ago, are now scattered through I d& 
the South, most of them engaged in 
■teachingand doing good work for their 
people. One of them writes to us as 
follows: 

Va.. Nov. 2nd.. 1883. 



Mi 



Dear I 



El C- 



cabii 
of your 



-Down in the fork of the I sco.li 

—and . in an old dilapidated log [little 

the boarding place of the recipient I any. 



Virginia. 2 — 15—1884. 

My Dear Friend : 

I hope you will pardon me for not writing 
before now. I did not mjan to leave your 
letter so long unanswered, but I have had 
so many things to do that I neglected to an- 
swer. I have a great deal to do. I have 
ninety-five pupils on roll* I have to teach 
in the day and study at night. I teach Sun- 
day-school, but it is a very poor one. though 
I do my best. We have only two Bibles and 
nine singing books. 

f received several packages of papers from 
Hampton, and I gave them out in Sunday- 
school. The little ones are very much de- 
lighted with them. I have nearly as many- 
did people as I have children. I have never 
'bed my school-house to you. 
It is situated in the woods, with the front I Kind friend. I have wanted to answer vour 
dour facing the road. My distance to walk | letter ere this, but I felt as though I wanted 
is about had of a mile The house is very j to enter into mv work before 1 wrote you. 
small for the number of scholars; sometimes I have been waiting for the trustees to finish 
-.-seventy m one day. Their ages range \ our new building; they finished all but the 
painting, and we begun our work bast Mon- 
day, a Mr. H. and myself. The school house 
is quite large with black-boards on the walls, 
two small rooms and two large rooms ; one 



in , keeping books 

has been here since Scp- 



for a store. H 
tember, '83. 

We have had snow one day but it did not 
stay on the ground any time, ft is said 
that it is colder in S. C. now than it has 
been for one hundred years. We have a 
cold day and then a wa 
seems like a day in May, 

My love to you. 

Yours truly, 



Another of the first band of Hamp- 
ton singers, then a little girl indeed, 
and now not mu h bigger, writes cheeri- 
ly of her new school-house and her 
work. 

Va 

Miss A. E. C. 



[April, 1884^ 

thing happens I will be back to finish up 
where 1 left off, next term. 

I remain your o'bt. pupil. 

Indian Debating Society. 

By an Indian Student of the Middle class at 
Hampton. 

When we first came herein '81, the Indian 
boys who are in the higher classes, got up a 



debating soc 
courage us 
themselves h 
out their pla 
So we sta 
seeing the ar 
friends, who 
English lam 
them in try 
giad to say tl 
us in this ; 
isfullv. 



cty for 



aking English, but they 



r Great Pathc 



1 am very 
has helped 
le work out 



:not hi 



beautiful little hill, about fo 



first of Octobc 
ths. Thisscb 



My; 



he 



by white persons, 
wild and reckless 
thing about ordei 
to commence as I do wi 
never been taught. [ hay 
which numbers about 
new ones are coming 
teaching in a church 1 
fortable this winter, 
perience ' 



st ter 

y sbeen m taug 5 ht 
id the children are ' ustfy 
They do not know any- 



ol h.i 



1 fia 



i-llnul til 



The 

to eighteen y 
since I have been here. Pan 
! a few weeks ago. I have ni 
harts for my school, as I did 
any. I take a large piece of paper 
a picture of some kind and paste 
top of the paper; then I print several .... 
tences about the picture; under a printed 
sentence I write a sentence, so I ma)- teach 
them tti read and write at the same time. 

I saw all of the teachers Tuesday except 
three. The Teachers' Institute was held at 
the Court House on that day. 
It is late and I will stop writing. 

Respectfully yours, 

~ Martha. , 



d take 1 I wa 
the little folk 



! said, to cn- 
English, and 
nglish. to en- 



hope I will ^ 
in the past! 



the 



ge school, I 
xty-two pupils, and | . x TEMPER 

every week. I am 

lich will not be com- Less than ten 
his is my first ex- hundred gradual 
district, and I [ vote themselves 



I hi 



bee 



epti 



ching 



, I have 
1 like 



b I have many discouragements. I 
remember Poughkcepsie very well ; I met 
many pleasant faces there when I was travel- 
ling with the "Hampton students." .1 hope 
you will excuse this short letter. I will say- 



more when I write again. 
I remain your truly. 



B. 



ACCUMULATING property. 
A more recent letter from the above 
writer gives further and still more 
cheering account of himself: 

Va.. Feb.. 1 cth, 1 

Mrs. p.— 
. Dear Fr 



it. of our five 
1 failed to de- 
hing. Of this 
small majority, some tire pursuing their 
studies, some keeping bouse 4ml taking 
care of their children; some have gone 
into business. The grocery business is 
one whiclj is open to colored men, and 
is a good business, except that the 
temptation it brings to sell liquors is 
almost irresistible. Competition is 
strong, and temperance groceries are 
very few. We are glad to have this re- 
port of one kept by a Hampton grad- i J, 
uate. j ™ 
Va., Octnl-er nth iSSj. ' onl 




there he a vacancy. Mv Su 
told me he wanted as'mai 
students as he could get. 
town; the only objection I have is. they dc 
want to pay us but $=5.00 per month. I have 
petitioned for $30.00' per month, so lam 
persuaded to teach in the country if they 



succes! 

. My idea" in this'is, as 1 
courage the boys in spc; 
thos; that can already t 
courage them to speaking uelorc many pco- 
p.e. and practice speaking. I have seen 
many boys who go hack from here to their 
homes and have to look for an interpreterto 
the Agent and often wonder what was the 
matter, why because they never did try to 
encourage each other in .speaking English. 
That is one of our great faults towards getting 
our civilization, never encourage each other. 
But now this year we have our debating so-, 
cicty every Saturday night except the first 
th, which that time was 
icrance meeting, 
night ' 



ks to 




bu 



don 



11, ill , 



-\ received tw< 
of papers a few days ago, and I ,- 
they come from you. for no one would have 
thought of me but you. The papers found 
a happy welcome with me. and I am very i _...,,„.,• „,, . 
thankful to the giver. I am teaching yet. I year I have been 
but I am not teaching in the same district. 1 
I am teaching in a church which has been 
very uncomfortable, but I made my com- 
plaints to the Board and they have had the 
house worked on a little. I hav 
large school, numbering eighty-two pupil: 
I have no assistant, though I Have applied 
for one. I have to work very hard, and lam 
almost broken down when I go to my board- 
ing place, yet, I am in good heart because I 
am doing a good and noble work. I have 
since I have been teaching, accumulated 
some property. On one of my lots, I have 
quite a neat little building, which I rent to a 
white man for five dollars per month. I ex- 
pect to commence my farm building this 
spring if I have good luck. I spend my 
Saturdays in cutting and splitting rails for 
fencing. 

I would like very much to see the school 
in its present condition, and if I can fairly. 



Dear Friend 

Your letter of the 3d inst. came duly to 
hand and was quite welcome indeed. At 
present I am not teaching and don't expect 
to teach here again, but my P. O. is the same 
and will be I suppose for sometime to come. 
I taught here eight sessions and left the 
school work last winter Have been asked 
to take the same school again this session 
>. During the present 
gaged in the grocery 



for. I haven't any father or brother, 
any one to look to for one penny outside of 
my work, so it makes it quite hard for me. 
I have one dear sister who does the best 
part for the old folks, as sl;e gets a little 
We also have to clothe them ; neither 
of them arc able to work, house rent to pay- 
also, so it makes it very hard for to bear. 
? made up my mind to be one of 
ion's best workers, and to make an 
living. God helping me, though lam 
little hit of a girl. Most of my chilrl- 
as tall as I am. 

Respectfully yours. 



• a junior. 
-grad nates 



tolerably well. But" whiskey 
ound here seems to be the staff of life and 
thout it as a leading principle in business, 
•Y j one can't do much. I don't believe in selling 
it at all. Many thanks are tendered for your 
kind remembcrance of me as one of Hamp- 
ton's children, and, will be ever glad to hear 
from you. 

t am indeed, respectfully yours, &c. 



»«. wnuiLiuii, ctuu 11 i can lairiyy 

get off next May, I want to come down there'. 
You will please find enclosed one of my pict- 
ures, and hope sometime in the future, you 
may send me yours. I often speak of you to 



my scholars, and they all know you by name 
and say they would be glad to see you ; so 
your picture would not only afford me great 
pleasure, but all of my pupils. I must now 
close by hoping you may excuse all mistakes, 
for the children are coming in continually 
telling me something. 
I am yours as ever, B . 



A SUNDAY-SCHOOL WITH TWO BIBLES. 

Most of our graduate teachers become 
also Sunday-school teachers, often start- 
ing Sunday-schools where none have 
been before. The lack of all appliances 
for such work— even of Bibles— is great- 



pealTand ! ™" "Nation. A junio-r-who is evi- 
dently competent to teach spelling and 
writing— gives this report of his vvork. 

Co. Va. Feb. 16II1, 7884. 

Dear Sir: 

I have been thinking for some time I 
would write you a letter. But only being a 
member of the Junior class when I left, I 
thought I would not be able to write you 
an interesting letter. However I will drop 
you a few lines telling you of my success as 



STARTING A SEWING SCHOOL. 

Hampton ideas of industrial educa- 
cation get- pretty well inwrought into 
the Ham-ton student's faith and prac- 
tice by the time he graduates — and fre- 
quently reappear, as far as practicable, 
in his own teaching. One of our young 
women writes of a sewing class she has 
gladly started at the suggestion of a 
kind friend. 



so willingly 
one debating society 
Winona Lodge, who 
it, and we boys have 
; in our own cottage, 
in talk or understand 
o or three of the new 
sentence or two to say 
h they did with willing 
heart. About the/second 'Saturday in Feb. 
T. T. had one t.l teach, and I 'have one 
to teach, and I Ueacll scholar this sen- 
tence : " My fricndXlwant to learn how to 
talk English and I w-ant\you all to help me." 
which he and I went to his room after sup- 
per and have him stand against his room 
door and first make his bow and then say it, 
and we practice there until the bovs'are 
back from prayers. And when the 'time I 
called on him to recite his piece, he bravely 
got up and said : "My-Fri 
learn-to-talk— English-and 
to-help-me. "without any s 
which made me think th 
raised from that degradation. /"i=» 

Those new boys are now (learning the^ 
English language very fast, and hoping that 

they will not be ashamed to practice and be , 

an honor to our poor race. And may our 
King find us in striving to get something 
worthy of having in this world and in the 
next. 

We ail ask your prayers that we may im- 
prove still more and more. 

From your Indian friend, 
Joseph H. Estes. 



Bering at all' 



Va., Feb. jd iSSj. 

My Dear Miss C. 

When I went up to the second week 

in January, I found your letter there, and 
read it to the school. Oh my ! the girls 
were so proud to fcnow that you wa ited 
them to learn how to sew. Some of them 
asked me if I would learn them how to cut out 
a dress. We truly will thank you for any 
thing you should send and I will show them 
all 1 can about sewing. By teaching them 
to sew it will do much good among them. I 
have met many of the parents who do not 
know how to cut an apron. In the house 
where I board, are three females, a mother 
and two daughters, who did not know how 
to cut a button hole, when I first went there. 



I left Hampton in June 'S2, and the foil 
ing October I went to Augusta Co. for an 
amination. which was very good, and t 
took up my work here for a term of 
months. 1 had never given the idea of teach 
ing a serious thought until I began my w/Srk 
I found to instruct was more than to receiv' 
instruction. I taught here one term and gave 
general satisfaction both as a teacher and in 
moral deportment. 

I am now teaching my second term at the 
same place. My advance class is finishing 
up decimals. They would make very good 
Juniors. I would like for my beginning to be 
carried on to success, and as I intend to re- 
turn to Hampton next term, I feel I would 
be doing a good part if I could. bring one or 
two of my scholars to Hampton with me. Let 
me know whether you have any vacancies in 
the industrial department. They will be 
ready by the 1st. of September. 

Please let me' hear from you before that 
time. They are working hard now so they may 
be ready. If I teach this term it will make 
thirteen months in all I have been-teaching 
since leaving Hampton. . ^ 

I find there is a great deal that the young 
men of my race can do in this world- of ig- 
norance if they only prepare themselves with 
an education such as Hampton gives. If no- 



0n E of the blessings con 
issionsupon Pagan lands 
1 even ttfthosc who are n 
the faith, to care for their 
riking instance of this con 



r 



iron 



net only despised the lower classes, but have 
deemed it a part of their religion to do so. 
Roused by the efforts of missionaries in be- 
half of the Pariahs, and the consequent turn- 
ing away of this class from the national faith, 
a society has been formed entitled the "Native 
Philanthropic Association for the regenera- 
tion of the Pariahs," and two prominent 
Brahmins have sent out an appeal to the na- 
tive princes, zamindars, and gentlemen of 
South India, calling for contributions for the 
establishmeut of charity schools for the edu- 
cation of the lower orders, and the employ- 
ment of Drcachcrs to teach religion and 
morality. The appeal is a striking testimony 
to the influence of missionary labors in reach- 
ing the lower classes, as it complains of the 
readiness of these Pariahs to embrace foreign 
faiths. It is no slight good to have thus stirred 
these men to care, to some extent, for their 
own neighbors, for whose welfare they hive 
hitherto been totally indifferent. 

Missionary Herald 



/ 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 
For Lemons or Lime Juice, 
is a superior substitute, and its use is posi 
lively beneficial to health. 
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1 Indian, Incidents. 

OUR INDIAN HOUSE WARMING. 

A year ago a plan was drawn up for the 
"Omaha Cottages," described in the last 
Workman, in accordance with the kind pro- 
posals of the donors, two New York ladies. 
It was a very pleasant coincidence that one 
of, these ladies happened to be here a few 
weeks ago, just in time to give the first finish- 
ed little house a "warming." and with a few 
other friends to fill it brimful of good wishes, 
on the day when Noah La Fleschc and his 
wife Lucy, ti sister Qf Bright Eyes, moved in. 
That Monday morning was a 'busy time in 
the bright, cosy rooms, as Lucy and her 
helpers put the finishing touches to the new 
home. The Indian girls chatted gaily over 
needle or scrubbing brush, and "My little 
house out West" seemed to cease to be an 
airv castle, and to grow intoaglad possibil 



Wt 



fun 



the front ' 



of the 
upholstered with 



wardrobe and wash-stand have been manu 
factured out of a few boards and dniperie;Y 
of coarse burlap, trimmed with maroon can- 
ton flannel. The same material curtains 
the windows, while a maroon hanging cop- 
ccals an obnoxious cupboard door. A little 
necessary furniture, some strips of red carpet- 
ing, gay Christmas cards tastefully arranged 
on the walls, and a few plants near the win- 
dow, make the wee house look very inviting. 
In the afternoon, the young brave and his 
wife received their guests with ijuiet dignity. 



snd those boys who have been in for som c 
time set up hard jobs. 

We like the trade very much and take a 
great deal of interest in our work. We 
hope to learn the trade well enough while 
we arc here, so when we return to the West 
ill be able to take it up and carry it on 



the supper, the games, the music, and the 
kindness of all in teaching them new forms 
of entertainment along the "white man's 
road." 

Judging from these letters, the daily rou- 
tine of all is much the same : for the girls, 
the ordinary duties of a farmer's household. 

with lessons during the day or evening ; for . out there. Thos. Mh'rs. 

the boys, caring for horses and cattle, chop- Sioux. Middle Class at Hampton. 

ping and bringing in wood, and other light carpfvter shop 

work; then off for school with a nice din-! _ ^ carpenter shop. 

ncr packed away in a pail or basket • -just In the s P nn £ of l88 > which IS now about 
like a picnic everyday" one boy says: back tweIve months ago. 
again at night, more ' "chores." then a long ^ completed by t! 
quiet evening, and a night blessed with "nil- fboth , color , cci 

] ( ...:.t. r _ __ ., . . r mi-nihcr* nf t h 



very anxious to learn their trade while they 
are here. There are now six boys work stu- 
dents and five are not yet, and I hope after a 
while there will be more boys work students. 
I have not much to say but I am very thank- 
ful for what I receive,/ 

Yours respectfully. 

W. B. 

\ 



m 



th feathers in them.' 
Such a life cannot fail of making 
impression for pood on a life hithe 
trolled by the calls of hunger or 
and though it may oftentimes seem 
nous, they feel the advantages of it 
like more thoughtful people, more i 



lasting 



carpenter 
nts of the school 
f those who were 
members of the shop. This shop was furnish- 
ed by one of the kindest ladies in the state 
of New York, and it is called the Indian 
Training Shop, of this Inst 



hop | From a Returned Indian Student. 

The good work clone by Indians re- 
irned from Eastern schools to thfi? 
Mies is illustrated in the following 
om one who was educated at Hamp- 



ln situation ; 
■sted in it 



It 



On 



cry pie 



and Lucy regaled them with lemonade and jble 
cake of her own manufacture, so tempting 
as to augur well for her success as a house- 
keeper, when a cooking stove spudded to 
their present tnetrqgc. That evening after 
studv hour and night school were over, the 
husband called for his wife at Winona, and 
they went out through the darkness to light 
up the little home. Let us trust its light 
will shine far off into many a crowded cabin 
and comfortless teepee, and transform them 



feature of this work is 
pect in which these kind 
people are held by the children whom they 
have helped in this way. For years after, 
you may hear them recalling the kindness of 
"my Massachusetts mother, or some wonder- 
ful feat of "my Massachusetts father" while 
letters directly from them almost invariably 
speak of pater., and mater familias as "my 
father " or •• my .mother". This filial confi- 
dence does not, however, prevent this free- 
born thinker from differing from the parents 
of his adoption and making considerable 
trouble sometimes, but a long patient talk— 
the old Indian's only medicine for this trou- 
pretty sure to restore harmony and 
a better spirit. ■ 

1 this vear. the Berkshire visit has 



by the hands of the 



' foul. 
While 



the shop are about fifteen 
ing colored.! The Indi; 



apprentice carpenter. Cattle men have had a taste of In- 

tfutl couhl i di:in . " razinK lan<Is ' and are I'kely to 
:ss place. The '• ac 1 uire all they can get by fair means 

nt!r»lufi'nlshod:| Or foul. . , • 

have advocated renting out 
ures, we regard the policy 
■ith danger from the cor- 
2nces of designing men. ' 
of this letter was no doubt 
sound in his opposition to the return of 
leasing his people's lands: 



as fraught v, 
ruptlng influ 



iclud- 
havc 



rk of ( 



kind 



eward of , 



and 



likewise into pure, sweet. Christian homes. 

.1. R. 

OUR STl'J.KXTS IS I3F.RKSHIRE. 

We have for several years sent a number 
of Indians North for the summer among the 
Berkshire hiflsand its farmers. Iti-.as prov- 
ed to be a most excellent plan in many ways. 
The change of air and diet has tended to 
build up bodies never over strong, while the 
moral, social and domestic life into which 
they have been thrown, has fn many in- 
stances met with very striking 



th. r. fore 



change 



It is necessarily : 
than one or two ; 
family, and they an 
confine themselves 
The common cv 
usy, t 
girl espec 

"' n. nowev 



nged that no mo 
5 taken into the sar 
consequently obliged 
j the English tongue, 
y day life among the 
affords, to the indi; 



ntthem loth 
in surroundin 
that was necessary, hut it pn 
and some were finally dismissed to their 
homes rather than to be kept in places more 
worthy ones were ready to fill. 

A letter from the tcacficr of the school in 
Monterey has just been received, and sterns 
so fitting a conclusion that it is given here. 
Those who are acquainted with. the un- 
demonstrative Indian character know that 
the praise she bestows upon them must re- 
lied in great measure upon herself. A less 
devoted teacher would hardl 
her pupils "devising ways to 



Sh< 



hort ti 

now doing most anything in the interior part 
of the work. Some of them, when they came 
here without any knowledge of the training 
of the kind, or any meaning of an education, 
or in general progress towards civilization 
etc.. are now gainingsomcthing in the cause 
of life. They have not learned enough dur- 
ing the term for studying four hours and 
working four hours which is very short, than 
the white people have. When I first came 
here ffour years ago) I could not find any car- 
penter shop until I found it in an old cabin — 
one of these cottages used as the carpenter 
shop. Now I am able lo report my own duty 
as the carpenter, although I have not fair 
knowledge of my trade yet, as I ought to 



Pawned Agency, I.T., ) 

February, 1SS4. I 

Dear Friend: 

I guess you have heard that we are to 
have a paper in our s'hool, called "The New 
Era." It will be in the form of a magazine. 
You see I shall put to use the knowledge of 
printing of what I obtain while I was at 

Hampton. Mr. B made me a present 

one day at Hampton — a nice nickle plated 
composing stick, and I now often use it 
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raid if they should lcase, would 
not advance them any. nor would they be 
put backl but to a stand-still. They would 
all go back into their villages and mud 
lodges. Tliev would then depend on the 
beeves^tbey would receive from the 
Jany. In councils I was threatened by 
some dignities ; but as I know that I. was for 
the right, I stood for it. My side came out 



■\pachc boy who worked all day to learn his 
. ... "they .ire like tratil -' has ')"*<■ gone home. He was a good 
11 other children; some have greater intel- hoy and did good work and is going to teach 
actual ability than others; but comparing his trade in Arizona. We make tin-cups. 



-. 1 Jii.lv than others; hut comparing 1 

ulty learned where al- these six with the other-pupils, the Indians coffee-pots, dish-pans, 
nd almost every thought : arc above the average. Their conduct, wit'- ' roofs - ' Vc - 
ed by bells. The hells, however, : thc exception of one. was excellent, 
r lesson winch » am.mg the first | They always treated me in a very gcntl 
5 to !f a ™.: t j!^. , ?f!!^"l . a .V. mc ' manly'manner and were quick to devise way 
to make my work easier. 

Thc only noticeable error is they ha 
a strong passion for tobacco. They 
.'ailed to go out after eating their dinner and 
have "Some little smoke." 
j. Sty experience, thoughslight.with this race 
of people, has caused me to become greatly 
interested in them, and I feel assured that 
all efforts for civilization among the Indians 
will fa thc future bring their just reward." 
c. m. f. L. M. Miser. 



ivash-boilers, 



have the: 
the Indian has 

for every thing and everything 
as well as place! FO! these and many other 
reasons, eight boys and nine girls were en- 
couraged to remain with their kind friends 
in Berkshire during the winter, thereby mak- 
ing thei r stay of fifteen months' duration. 

So far, this plan has been a very successful 
one. Seven boys have homes in Monterey, 
three girls and one boy hi Tyringham, three 
girls in Great Barrington. and others in ad- 
joining 1 



speak 



girl in Tyringham who could 
scarcely any English a year ago writes, 
getting along very nice indeed and I know 
great many English words since 1 came up 
Here but I couldn't read in English and I am 
very sorry about that, but they teach me in 
the house everythingi and I can do them all 
alone now, and Iwanttolearn everything if 
I could. I think my classmates are all learn 
more than I do now and I will try and learn 
all the Ihe work they will teach me." 

Most of thc boys attend the regular winter 
schools, while others are taught more quiet- 
ly, and perhaps as effectively, at home by 
their friends. / 
. One boy says he goes to school all day 
and the young ladies of the family teach him 
in the evening. His letters show that his 
ambition is meeting its reward. Another 
writes that, "All boys study hard in Mass. 
and work is going quick," and then adds, 
"Why is it all bovs study hard ? because no 
girls here to bother us, that's the reason 
why ;" showing to the experienced eye that 
acertain problem is reaching a timely solu- 
tion in his mind. Another extols the ice 
and snow, the doughnuts and pies of Mass- 
achusetts, and speaks slightingly of one poor 
little snowstorm and the very wholesome fare 
which seems to linger still among his memo- 
ries of Hampton. One tells of the Sociables 
which meet at different houses once a week ; 



Most of the tin-ware is sent to thc Indians 
in the West at various places. Our people 
can see by this that the Hampton boys are 
° I learning to work as well-as sludy and that 
h ; they are learning to walk in a path that is 
new to them. I think Indian boys can work 
and letrn trades as well as any other if they 
have thc sime means to do it with. The 
boys are most trying to do their duty in 
working. That is a good spirit for any one I School 



Clifford Taylor, 
Walking-Path White, and 
I would like to write, but 
per is near full, are very bright. 




A Young Hampton. 

A letter from the Lady 



Mamptc 



FROM OUR ISDIASS AT WORK. 

Some of our Indian students learning dif- 
frcnt trades at Hampton, give, at our request, 
the following accounts of their workshops 
and work. 

PRINTING OFFICE. 

The printing office of the Normal School 
is in a large and comfortable room in the 
StoneMemoriaf Building. We haveonelarge 
steam press which we use for printing the 
Southern Workman and other papers which 
are brought in from the surrounding towns. 
There are also two small presses run by 
treadles ; on these are printed jobs and small 
bills which are brought to us. 

We have a great many cases of type, nice- 
ly arranged in a row, on one side of the room, 
while in one corner is a book bindery. 

,The boys not knowing anything about 
book-binding, an old soldier from the Sol- 
diers Horhe is employed for that business. 

There are four of us Indian boys and five 
colored boys working in the office. Three 
of us Indian boys have only worked at the 
trade five months while the other boys have 
worked from one to two years. 

We who have not been in the office long 
set up articles for the •Southern Workman, 



to have. Wo doubt they will have great 
cess if they dont get discouraged as f do 
and many others. That is one of our great 
faults and when one gets started down hill 
it is very hard to stop until we come to the 
bottom. Then wc have to pick ourselves up 
again and commence anew and follow the 
advice of our guides (the teachers) and then 
we come out all right, 

CHAS. Picotte, Sioux, Junior C/ass. 
SHOE SHOP. / 

Dear Friends : ' 

I will tell you something about 
our work at Hampton school. The Indian 
boys are now trying to learn their trade, and 
many of them arc work students, that is they 
work all day and go to school in the evening. 
It seems to me every year the boys are try- 
ing to learn more about trades and one im- 
portant one is about shoe making. There 
are now eleven Indian boys working in the 
shop, six of them work all day, and I 
am one myself trying to learn the trade. We 
are now able to make our own shoes and for 
others also. The shoemaking is good for 
any one who wants to learn it. The trade 
is for us so when we go home we can make 
shoes, and more than that we can teach the 
others also, and when we go from Hampton 
we can say we have done our duty well! So 
many times I want to learn my trade and 
say "I will try." I am now trying to learn all 
I can| while I am at school. The trade is 
mine and I am going to learn it if I can and 
do it well. The Indian boys in the shop are 



v. 



Principal of 
1 Institute, written a few 
;o from Tuskegee Normal 
Alabama, describing her first 
impression of that noble work — Hamp- 
ton's oldest child — says : 

"The wish constantly on my lips or in 
my heart, since 1 reached here last evening, 
is that you could see this school. I am sure 
you would feel, as I do. that the dial of time 
must have turned back [2 years in its course. 
In many respects it is more like the Hampton 
1 first knew than the one ol to-day is ; in some 
things, I think tlwv have improved upon us. 
I was particularly struck by the contrast in 
their plantation melodies, which Mr. Wash- 
ington called for at the close of the evening 
prayers. Their rendering makes ours seem 
artificial ; there is more of the real wail in 
their music than .1 ever heard. The teach- 
ers here laugh themselves over their exactitn- 
itation of the alma mater ; even the fright 
school feature has sprouted ; to be sure it only 
numbers two students, but it is on the same 
plan as ours. Do you know that Mr. P. has 
lately given them 440 acres of land, mail- 
ing " 



their farm now 584 acres?" 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 
For Alcoholism. 
Dr. C. S. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: "I pr 
scribed it for a man who had used intoj 
"cants to excess for fifteen years, but duri: 
the last two years has entirely abstaint , 
He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of much 
benefit to him." 
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where have women more influent 
cial and political, and Although i 



fluence, so 
i an ex 

treme conservatism in regard to female 
education is still, perhaps, the rule, yet 
""Shirley" is not alone in her views, 
and there are thousands of 
the South who would rejoice to see the 
way opened for them " to obtain knowl- 
edge and train themselves for honest 
useful and lucrative avocations." 

* To the Editor of the State : 

"The Old Dominion, mother of States 
and of statesmen, has provided well for her 
sons. The University of Virginia, the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, all supported by 
State appropriations, offer advantages sur- 
passed by no other schools in every depart 
ment of learning intellectual or industrial, 
that a boy may desire, or even aspire to ob- 
tain. The Indian and the Negro have been 
invited to her feasts; the unfortunate, 
whether blind, deaf and dumb, or insane, 
have been cared for; the orphan has been 
sheltered, warmed, fed and clothed. Only 
one class has been overlooked or ignored. 
All over this State, from the mountains to 
the sea,' are girls and young women strug- 
gling with poverty and ignorance; poverty 
of circumstances, and ignorance of the ' ways 



spectable 



line 



lihood, and no helping hand or 
en extended to them. Why 
should Virginia not do something to make 
the acquisition of a literary or industrial 
education possible to those daughters of her 
soil whom adverse fortune has shut from se- 
lect schools? Are they not as deserving as 
her sons? Are they not as true? 1 ' Where- 
fore the difference ? ! 

In our Legislature are pending, even now, 
bills asking for larger sums for those institu- 
tions that have been nurslings o[ the State 
ever since they had an existence. Should 
every gift from the public coffers be bestow- 
ed upon those schools open only to boys 
and young men? Why should girls and 
young women- be left to pick up what they 
can in public schools, glean a few sheaves in 
some private institution for young ladies, 
and then be turned upon the world to live 
as best they may, with memories crammed 
with scraps of information, intellect un- 
trained, no real knowledge that may be 
skilfully used and successfully applied? 

Will not the fathers and brothers bring 
before the Legislature a bill for an appro- 
priation to aid young women who are anx- 
ious to obtain knowledge and train them- 
selves for honest, useful, and lucrative avo- 
cations ? They do not ask for seats in your 
representative halls, within your legal bars, 
upon your judicial benches, nor in your jury 
boxes ; they do not ask to visit your polls, 
stand upon your rostrums, nor be known in 
your political circles. They do ask for some- 
thing out of that treasury their mothers 
helped to fill, for aid like that given their 
brothers. Shall they have it? 

'The pen is the tongue of the absent.' 
Will you listen to its call, give a serious 
thought to its call, and grant its prayer? 

Shirley." 

Once more we must remind our read- 
ers that colored women as well as white 
are in dire need of help, and that their 
inability to speak for themselves makes 
it the more necessary that others should 
speak for them. There is much truth 
in the following general statement of 
the case by the Richmond Planet; 

"Twenty years ago the Negroes were 
turned adrift upon the world and told to shift 
for themselves. 

Previous to this time, with few exceptions, 
they had all of theirsimple wants supplied by 
the hand of a master, and.in the natural or- 
der of events, had sunk to that state of de- 
pendence which incapacitated them from 
properly thinking or acting for themselves; 
thrown upon their own resources.some prov- 
ed unequal for the task and were lost. 

Those who braved the tide and stood the 
storm were the fittest, and thus survived, and 
in them and their scions was an almost " new 
line," developed. Of course the weaklings 
remain sheltered perhaps by the stronger, but 
they, from lack of vitality, roust soon go. 

It is therefore not to the slaves of old that 
we look for a redemption of the past but to 
this new race which has sprung into existence* 

And it is in its women that to-day 
the strength of the "new race" lies. 
The material which they furnish is 
worthy of the most careful training, for 
in proportion to its development will be 
the progress of the whole people. The 
white women of the South have the 
men of their own race to look to, but 
their colored sisters are, for the most 
part, dependent upon the charity, or at 
least upon the exertions, of individuals 
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who may interest themselves in tW 
behalf. Their appeal is a strong 
and, be it remembered, they can do 
little for themselves. 



President Andrew D. White of Cor 
nell University, N. Y., in a recent ad- 
dress said : 

"Take, first of all, the political spirit. Its 
manifestation in American pitriotism is 
strong; who shall deny it. since, in obedience 
to this feeling, such prodigies of valor, such 
examples of self-sacrifice, have been exhibit- 
ed on both sides in our recent civil war? 
And we may hope that in any future great 
crisis, commercial interest will be again put 
beneath the feet of political interest. But 
the life of a nation does not consist of great 
crises; what we are talking about is the 
steady normal march of our civilization. 

And how does patriotism hold its own in 
this daily life against mercantilism. Glance 
for a moment over the greatest political 
question now before this nation. One is 
unquestionably the education of those mil- 
lions set free and endowed with citizenship 
in the civil war; and indeed, not only of the 
colored population, but of the white popula- 
tion in many States. It is a question of pro- 
digious import ; for it is the question of "ed- 
ucating our masters." Every thinking man 
in the country accepts the principle that a 
controlling body of illiterate voters will, in 
the long run, ruin any country. To grapple 
with a question of this sort is worthy of the 
greatest statesman ; and yet session after 
session of our national legislature passes by. 
and though it is made the text for a few 
speeches, the great majority of the repre- 
sentatives simply mirror the feeling of the 
vast majority of the people when they pass 
it by without a thought. 

Take another question — the reform of our 
civil service. At this hour our civil service 
presents many features which have been 
sloughed off by every other leading nation. 
More and more it has become evident that 
some reform in this respect is a condition 
of national honor, indeed of any decent na- 
tional existence. And yet how little thought 
or attention can our people or our public 
bodies be induced to give it. They have 
1, indeed, ready to hurry it off the scene, 
but real thought they*have not given to it. 
They are like the people of Gadara;they 
have simply besought the Reformer "to de- 
part out of their coasts.' " 



combine, and success will follow, I hope, 
soon. An earnest, .energetic man on the 
San Juan, properly supported, would do 
great good. The people must do what Con- 
gress won't. Yours, D. M. Riordan, 
Agent. 



Concerning Educated Indians. 

Extract from a paper prepared by 
S. C. Armstrong, to be read before the 
National Educational Association at 
Washington, Feb. 13, 18S4. 

"My own view is that Indians at our East- 
ern schools who. to begin with, have a strong 
home and filial feeling, and would seldom 
consent to settle permanently among strang- 
ers, should be taught that they have a duty 
to their people; that education is more than 
a preparation for their own support and de- 
cent living, but that they havfc a great work, 
which they must begin by writing homegood 
advice (which in many cases has had good 
td teach by pre- 
>re excellent way. 
e already inspired 
taple talk of their 
;h their composi- 
hort prayers. 
The enthusiasm of the educator as well as 
of the educated is kindled by this thought. 
The former feels that his work is germinant. 
to be. probably, repeated many times upon 
others by the pupils befon^hinvwho, himself, 
is stimulated by the thought of helping his 
own benighted people. I regard the idea of 
a mission in the mind of an Indian. Negro or 
anv youth as a directive and helpful force of 
the greatest value in the formation of char- 
acter. ^ 

To improve, and, to all appearances, change 
radically for the better once wild Indian 
boys and girls is comparatively easy, by 
bringing them toai ' 



effect; and expect to retun 
cept and,by example a mc 
Our Hampton pupils ar 
with this idea; it is the s' 
meetings and run 
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On the fourteenth of January last, th< 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon 
Hiram Price, addressed a letter tc 
Major Riordan of the Navajo Agency, 
which we in part publish, to show how 
far the Indian Department is able to 
help those who look to it : 

Department of the Interior. ) 
Office of Indian Affairs, 

Washington, January /4th, 188./. \ 
D. M. RlORDAN, 

U, S. Indian Agent, Navajo Agency, Neiv 
Mexico ; 

In his report on the inspection of your 
Agency, Inspector Gardner refers to the 
need of establishing a sub-agency in the 
settlement on the San Juan River, 130 miles 
from the Agency, where Francisco Capitan 
and his 4,000 followers are located, and of 
providing a sub-agent, blacksmith and 
carpenter, laborer and teamster. 

Want of funds will prevent the carrying 
out of this recommendation, but possibly in 
another way something valuable can be done 
for the people. For the establishment of 
schools there is money; for buildings, there 
is, as you have often been informed, only the 
most meager allowance. If you can devise 
some way in which a building for a day- 
school, and for the occupancy of a teacher 
and his wife, can be furnished, a school can 
be established there provided you can find 
suitable people to fill the positions. The 
man could spend half his time in the school 
room, and the remainder amongst the In- 
dians, directing them, and giving them help 
of every sort. If advisable, a daily lunch 
could be served the pupils, prepared by the 
girls under the direction of the teacher's 
wife. If this suggestion meets your ap- 
proval, and is practicable, I would like a re- 
port from you on the matter, with definite 
recommendations and estimates. It is pos- 
sible that for a school building a very small 
sum might be spared. 

Major Riordan forwards the above 
to us with the following remarks ■ 
" I beg to enclose copies of some corres- 

fondence on the subject of a school on the 
an Juan river, on the northern boundary 
'of the/ Navajo reserve. .1 have taken the 
liberty of laying it before you, in the hope 
that through you some of the friends of In- 
dian education might take hold and push 



into a strcam'that bt 
ever the past may have done, I am satisfied, 
from experience, that present surround- 
ings may overcome the power of heredity. 
So circumstances may even more easily drag 
them down; they go with the current. 

Are the influences at home necessarily fa- 
tal ? Can conrditions be created favorable 
enough for their salvation while they are 
with their people, thus making them object 
lessons in Christian civilization which the 
Indians have so sadly needed ? It is a mat- 
ter of experiment or experience. I believe 
that it can be done. 

To Offset bad home influences three 
things will, I believe, in the majority of 
cases, suffice. 

1st. Good Indian Agents. "The difference 
in the condition of Indians at the reserva- 
tions is the difference in their Agents,", said 
a competent observer. 

When, in 1881, I took back twenty-five 
boys and five girls, leaving about five apiece 
at six Sioux agencies between and including 
Yankton and Fort Bcrthold, Dakota, there 
[y one first rate Indian Agentamong 



i 

work for some of the reservations on account 
of the inferior quality of the management. 

2nd. Schools at the Agencies furnish an 
increasing field for work, for returned In- 
dians. The breaking up of tribal life and 
settlement on limited areas if not on lands 
of their own. which is not far off. will in- 
crease rather than diminish the educational 
work which public sentiment clearly de- 
mands and Congress more and more favors. 
Not only are they calling for class teachers, 
but for our graduate carpenters, blacksmiths, 
shoe makers and harness makers. Prob- 
ably not over six thousand, five times as 
many as now. will ever be taught away from 
their reservations; the rest, not less than 
thirty thousand, will be trained, if at aljC at 
their homes. Each field supplements'and 
helps the other. In quantity, the Western 
work is far ahead ; in quality, that at the 
East is far ahead, as a rule. Liberal expend- 
iture may britig the former up to the highest 
standards. To illustrate their relations: Dr. 
Jackson, Agent of the Pimas in Arizona, re- 
cently asked to have a dozen picked youth 
out of the hundred at his agencv boarding 
school sent to Hampton to be fitted fortcach- 
ers of book and mechanical knowledge, and 
they will be accepted, if government will aid 
in the, matter. ' I think our specialty should 
be training teachers and mechanics. The 
agency sch'ools.ca'n fit Indians to be farmers 
as well as we can. and the great majority 
must be farmers. 

' • }rd. The missionary is the other important 
factor in the life of the returned Indians. 
Likfe the, agent.he should be a first-rate man. 
or he may be worse than useless. Weak 
missionaries are as bad for the cause as weak 
agents. _The religious societies have 'made 
some mistakes in their selections. In the 
mission fields of Bishop Hare. Rev. Dr. 
Williamson and the Rev. Thqs. L. Riggs in 
I Dakota, and others, our Indian graduates 
have found most helpful allies. Men like 
these have, after all, created, under God. 
the few bright spots in Indian life. What- 
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left with hii 



steadfast, not without some inconsistencies, 
due to the fickleness of Indian character, and 
are now employed in the government service. 
The rest, partly from the weakness or worse 
of the agents, made, at ^first, a less satisfac- 
tory record ; but, on the whole, did remark- 
ably well, though some were reported as 
having gone back to the blanket. But the 
leaven worked, better men were placed in 
charge of the Agencies, and now in two and 
a half years not over five out of the thirty 
are given up as hopeless ; the majority are 
school teachers and mechanics in the public 
service. Three who graduated later have 
gone back to the Indian Territory; of these, 
two are teaching in responsible positionsand 
one is a government clerk and a successful 
cattle raiser. All did better the second year 
than the first. The best third of these train- 
ed youth had, I think, enough force of char- 
acter to do well under disadvantages ; the rest 
needed a parental care. The Indian Agentis 
called their "Father." To the red man the 
white man is typified by the "Father" in 
charge of him, and the Great Father in Wash- 
ington. The former, if competent, and es- 
pecially if sustained at Washington, has great 
power for good or evil, and is to-day the great 
factor in the life of the Indian ; to the educat- 
ed youth who return to the lescrvation, he 
is as important as the school that trained him. 
It is clear that Indian agents like Majors Mc- 
Laughlin, Gassman, McGillicuddy, Riordan, 
Jackson, Llewellyn, at least 'a score in all, 
are able to hold up our returned boys. and 
girls, unless the conditions are specially un- 
favorable, as when the lands are bad, or 
r resources are cut off as the result of 
shortsighted legislation. 

The present policy of paying small salar- 
ies to Agents is against efficient service. 
Congress wishes the cheapest of everything ; 
arty record seems paramount to justice, 
'he Executive department hopelessly urges 



the matter through to a successful issue 1 he executive department nopeiessiy urges 
If you can do anything, and will let me adequate pay for the respons.ble and diffi- 
know.I shall try ami make other effortl ' ^ duties required. I consider «t useless to 
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red race, w 

Jity apd intelligence. 
Rcidentally Christian in its influence ; 
figflt, feed or educate Indians, but will 
utterly far) of the needed moral results unless 
> forces of the country shall take 
hold m A"<l their best men into the field. 

table and well sustained Indian 
agents and a proper Indian missionary force 
d, there need notbeseriousdis- 
aster tolthe Indian youths who return home 
from ourNEastcrn schools. I would not say 
this of all tKe\i£servations, but of many of 
them 

"All very well" ic may be said, "but 
must the government keep up an expensive 
system to give employment to these youth ? " 
It certainly will continue the school s — 
The reservations will ere long be brp" 
or much reduced, and the shop/ closed. 
Yet so far as Indians are (and noiliss than 
half of them are) on grazing, /nor arable 
ground, the entire value o'f whlch^depends , 
on access to water, homes'SSa'dingxin the 
usual way is out of the question ;iyet large 
numbersVill receive lands in severalty. Tn 
this advancing stage, will no shops or me- 
chanics be needed to repair wagons, and 
harnesses, shoe horses and build houses ? 
Nothing is more important than to establish 
a force of Indian mechanics at once, in ad- 
vance, if possible, of this* radical change, 
whose intelligence, as well as skilled labor will 
be indispensable to the welfare of their peo- 
ple in this crisis. Let Government abandon 
the work-shops when it shall so choose ; we can 
depend on a f certain amount of wisdom and 
care in the matter ; nothing could be greater 
folly than to keep back skilled Indian labor / 
from the reservations, which, if empIoyed{ 
steadily, will improve till thrown upon it- ! ' 
self. 

The far West is the battle ground of In- 
dian civilization : white men s lust, avarice 
and rum, besides their own besetting sins, 
make the issue doubtful. The easy affilia- 
tion of the races will lead. I believe, finally 
to the absorption of the Indian by whites ; 
pure blood Indians are probably decreasing; 
mixed ones are increasing, and the name will 
finally .be nominal as it now is, in so many 
cases, in the Indian Territory and elsewhere. 

All men, whether white or black or red, 
on our continent, are engaged in a physical 
and moral struggle. Christian institutions 
can save them by training selected youth for 
their leaders. The annual re-enforcement 
from schools and colleges sent yearly into the 
midst of this struggle, is the hope of the races 
and of the nation. . . 

Pour into Indian life men and women of 
better lives, living Illustrations of what their 
people should be; create the cond itions which 
shall make manhood and citizenship possible, 
and, there will be, in a few years, no Indian 
question. v ~ 

The new Indian School near Arkansas 
City has been opened and is nearly filled 
with Indian youths It will be run on the' 
plan of Carlisle and will be a great help 
ward solving the Indian problem. / 
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THEvpen pictures of- 1 Negro^hfe in 
Louisiana, which Miss Annie Porter is 
publishing in the "Independent," have 
excited- some indignation expressed 
through the colored press. We regard 
her work as really constructive, as sure 
to draw attention to a terrible state of 
things among the blacks, not, of course, 
even in Louisiana, universal, but as a 
ereat danger to the civilization of that 
tnd other parts of the South, where a 
similar state of things prevails we be- 
lieve to an ex ent not dreamed of by 
the 'thinking people of the country. 
These facts should be pressed till some- 
ing is done about them. 
With Congress seemingly indifferent 
to these things, and a public overloaded 
with charities which are, so far as those 
in the South are concerned, maintained 
bv but few, it appears to be of little use 
to push this cause which calls for mill- 
ions of dollars of aid. 

From "A FEW more plain words by 
Miss P 'rter, we extract what follows as 
profoundly true and deeply important. 

Whiskey is equally the curse of the Ne- 
gro and Indian races; while bad enough 
for whites, it does not as much impede 
their advance -great educational, religi- 
ous and social forces among the latte- 
are arrayed against it ; the two forme 
have had almost nothing in the past 
and present, and little to work for 111 
the future to protect them against the 
ruinous vices of gambling and drink- 
ing. . . , 
Happily, we believ.e, the majority of 
the Negroes north of the Gulf States 
are marching on steadily, slowly improv- 
ing, but making headway against fear- 
ful odds. To day the white race is in 
a critical condition. 

Miss Porter's statement about a class 
of Jews, (with mean men of every kind,) 
is a "bottom fact" in Southern life. It, 
rather than political reasons, was the 
chief cause of the exodus. The Jews 
have a grip upon the South of amazing 
strength, which has never here been 
'shown, that makes masses of the ex-slaves 
worse off than ever, from the cruel 
"grind" and extortion under which they 
live. Food and clothing are sold them at 
a profit of two and three hundred per 
cent, and their crops are swallowed up 
by ravenous traders who leave their 
victims in hopeless debt. Hundreds 
of thousand of the slaves in the Gulf 
States are, we believe, worse off, physic- 
ally and morally, than when in slavery. 

"The race is, in many respects, like a race 
of children, and especially so in its want of 
capacity for taking thought for the morrow. 
Naturally improvident, deprived of the safe- 
guard which gamblers sometimes find in in- 
stincts of saving, with just intelligence enough 
toaDpreciate simple games of chance; and 
with no real knowledge of their evil, even if 
they had the self-control to resist temptation. 
'- '- no wonder that this idle, excitable. 



every village an average of one "store" to 
every three dwelling houses ?'-And in every 
one of these "stores" are not whiskey and 
other forrns of spirits sold by the cupful or 
the barrelful. as may be desired? And is not 
this inaddition tobar-roomsand coffee-rooms 
besides? He mustanswer most emphatically 
"yes" to every question. And I will add lur- 
ther, that if he remained a few hours in any one 
of those, "stores," he would see children o 
every' age served with cups and pitchers 01 
such drinkables, for their parents, perhaps, 
but still openly placed inthe. hands of little 
boys and girls. Of course there are honor- 
able exceptions to this rule everywhere, and 
must say, with all desire to avoid hurting the 
feelings of a people whom I really respect, 
and for some reasons admire, that by far the 
greater number of these "stores" are In the 
possession of Jews, and are kept by them. 
Even on the loneliest parts of the prairies 
wherever a few wretched Negroes are huddled 
together in what might become, under fost- 
ering care, a prosperous little settlement of 
hard-working people, fortunate enough to- 
own sufficient land to keep them, there will 
be found a Jew store selling at exorbitant 
prices and on credit, clothes, provisions and 
Irink.' The Negroes are soon in debt, and 
t is not long before they are working on that 
'store-keeper's" land, at his own price, 
living on what they draw from the store 

You may be very sure the store prices never 
lower the amount of the original debt. Of 
course, in all such settlements, g imbhng and 
quarreling arc the only amusements, drink- 
ing a chief occupation, But many as there 
are of these places, for which Jews are re- 
sponsible. I must state, jn'fairness tothem as 
to others, that so far as I know, without ex- 
ception, the planters are equally, if not more 
to blame ; for they all either allow such stores 
to be established on their plantations, as a 
means of keeping the Negroes at home and 
fettered by debt, or establish them themselves. 
" some instances I have known the planter 
and "store-keeper" to have been in partner- 
ship. So universal is this system -f planta- 
tion stores that I am sure, from personal ex- 
perience that no Southern man would un- 
dertake to manage a plantation without the 
privilege of e.stablishingone, nor would there 
be anv reason'to object to the custom, except 
the way in which the credit system is used 
as a means of getting a hold on the Negroes, 
'and the freedom with which spirits can be 
procured. All planters, probably, who read 
this will answer, and with great appearance 
of plausibility, that they are compelled to 
seize upon the only means in their power of 
compelling these shiftless, trifling, untrust- 
worthy people to work at all. To this I can 
only say that I know the Negroes are very 
hard to manage in their present minted con- 
dition, and if the only means of controlling 
them and using them now is to be found in 
debasing and lowering them to a still further 
degree, then God help the country which 
needs such service and those who render it. 
whoever they may be." 



the times. It shows that an intelligent feel- 
ing of common interest will now rapidly 
bring together the different classes of socie- 
ty in this State, which has suffered more than 
perhaps any other from the miseries of ' re- 
construction ' and Negro demagogism. 

Another hopeful sign is the vigorous 
awakening of public sentiment with regard 
to education. An association has been form- 
ed in this city, composed of the most influen- 
tial citizens, to secure needed legislation, 
send lecturers through the State, and organ- 
ize educational societies everywhere. The 
teachers in our city have likewise formed an 
association. The managers of our approach- 
ing World's Exposition are arranging an 
educational department, which will instruct 
the people of the Southwest with regard to 
all the details of the best methods and means 
modern school systems. And, not 
least in importance, we are to have the guid- 
ance and stimulus of some of the most exper- 
ienced laborers in educational work. Dr. Cur- 
ry, the agent of the Peabody Educational 
Fund, has already come ; and his addresses 
have awakened a new interest. And, in a few 
days, Mr. Mayo will come to spend the win- 
ter in the Southwest, and will give to the 
cause of popular education here the energet- 
ic and. wise enthusiasm which has made 
his labors in other States of the utmost 
value for this great work. Altogether, we 
are looking now for a rapid and thorough 
revolution in educational matters ; and we 
hope that, in a year or two, our State, which 
now stands lowest of all the Southern States 
,n education, will compare favorably with 
ighbor Texas, which at present heads 
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known a young man I 
entire confidence. 

When Addison came to Virginia last 
autumn in the hope of improving his health, 
his friends noted with pleasure the develop- 
ment of his " character, and his amiable 
manners and intelligent conversation were 
generally remarked. 

One of his old master's daughters said of 
him. "Surely he is a lovely young man." y 

Every possible attention was paid to Ad- 
dison by both white and colored friends in 
Dayton. His mother said that from Thanks- 
giving day until his death in February, a 
glass vase in his room was never without 
fruits, flowers, confectionery or some such 
considerate offering of friends. 

Many hearts will offer earnest sympathy 
to the bereaved mother and will pray that 
the Comforter may come to her, whose spirit 
is "though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him." 



amusement-loving people should have be- 
come inveterate gamblers, utterly without 
restraints of any kind except such as are 
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furnished by their own wild, idolatrous lorm 
of worship, resenting the interference of 
those whites who would assist them, while 
readily falling a [Srey to the worst class of 
white sharpers. They are literally without 
protection from within or without; and the 
consequences, while most fatal, are surely not 
to be wondered at. When we add to this 
source of passion and constant goad to anger 
the facility with which the most poisonous 
and dangerous kinds of drink can be procur- 
ed, such as are sold everywhere under the 
name of anisette, and the universal whiskey, 
it is not a chance, but a foregone conclusion 
that quarreling should be a matter of-" hourly 
occurrence in Negro cabins. The blacks are 
naturally, with few exceptions, extremely 
good-natured, phlegmatic even, hard to drive 
to real anger, and slow to revenge themselves 
when they are in their own senses. But they 
succumb with childlike rapidity to all forms 
of excitement : and though many of the older 
ones can and do consume enormous quanti- 
ties of spirits without showing it to the extent 
one might dread, still, as a rule, they are eas- 
ily intoxicated, and once in that condition, 
are savages— neither more nor less. 

They are taken most unfair advantage of 
likewise in this very matter, not only in the 
shameful, nay, I will say criminal manner in 
which they are tempted to drink by those 
who should know and practice better things, 
but in the quality of the spirits with which 
they arc so supplied. Theseare grave charges 
to make ; but I ask any man of common in- 
tegrity, who passes through the country, to 
answer these questions. Does he not see in 



A letter in the Christian Register, of 
Boston, from Rev. C. A. Allen, of New- 
Orleans, gives interesting facts con- 
cerning the prospects of the stfgar in- 
dustry of Louisiana, the danger that 
four hundred thousand Negro laborers 
may be thrown out of employment by 
changes in the tariff, and an improved 
race feeling. It also speaks hopefully 
of education in that State, which 
"stands lowest of all the Southern 
States " in that respect. We are glad 
to publish the following extracts, telling 
of a " vigorous awakening," of course 
relatively of slight present value, as an 
offset to the dark side of things in 
Louisiana, to remedy which the first 
thing to do is to throw light on them, 
as Miss Porter is doing. 

" Our State is just now agitated with great 
anxiety about the threatened prostration of 
the sugar industry. Such an event would 
depopulate half of Louisiana, and ruin our 
city for many years. It would be a long 
time before any commerce or manufactures 
could restore to New Orleans the moderate 
prosperity which it is now beginning to en- 
' joy, and which the destruction of the sugar 
industry by hostile tariff legislation would 
paralyze ; for nothing but sugar can be profi- 
tably grown on the lowlands, and the loss of 
capital that is now invested in buildings and 
machinery as well as in land and stock, 
would completely cripple the planters, and 
prevent them from embarking in new enter- 
prises elsewhere. Four hundred thousand 
laborers, nearly all colored, would be reduced 
to starvation, and compelled to migrate to 
other States. The colored people have 
keenly shared the common anxiety, and have 
met in a State convention to memorialize 
Congress. The cordial fraternization of em- 
ployers and employed, without regard to 
party or race, in the presence of a common 
danger, is one of the mpst cheering signs of 
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Correspondence. 

We publish with pleasure the follow- 
ing kind letter from our friend, Mr 
Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, Secre- 
tary of the Indian Rights Association, 
whose untiring efforts and eloquence 
have done so much to create the pres- 
ent public interest in the cause of the 
red man : 

No. 1316 Filbert Street. 1 
/ ' Philadelphia. Pa. > 

March 4th, 1SS4. ) 
Editor Southern Workman. 

My Dear Sir .— I learned with regret, in 
reading the last number of the Southern 
Work/nan, that the subscription list to that 
journal was not as large as could be desired. 
I enclose the sum of $S as a small contribu- 
tion toward its increase; also the names and 
addresses of those persons to whom I wish 
copies of the Workman regularly sent. 
Gladly, had I the means, would I do some- 
thing worthy of Hampton and Its grand 
work. Not only the service which this In- 
stitution renders the cause of Indian educa- 
tion fin which I feel an especial interest) 
awakens my gratitude, but I also thank you 
for that which it does in behalf of the Ne- 
gro. May the day soon come when men 
and women, similar in spirit and in aim to 
those who labor at Hampton, may be raised 
up from among our money-getting and 
money-loving people. 

I remain most truly yours, 

Herbert Welsh. 



A Wrong Impression. 

It was recently reported in the newspa- 
pers that the Hampton Institute had receiv- 
ed, or was about to receive, a legacy of 
twenty thousand dollars, from the estate of 
a gentleman who has recently died in Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

It is true that such a bequest has been 
made, and by one who was not known to 
have visited the School, or to have felt any 
interest in it. The legacy is not payable 
however, during the life of a relative of the 
testator, and several years will probably 
elapse before it is received. 

This statement is made to correct a gen- 
eral impression that the Hampton Institute 
has an overflowing treasury. The fact is, 
that aside from its need of a new girls' dor- 
mitory, as set forth in the March number of 
this paper, it has to-day outstanding bills for 
current expenses, which it has no present 
resources to meet. In a School supported 
largely as this is by the voluntary contri- 
tions of its friends, and without a fixed 
;ome, occasional emergencies are inevita- 
Butythc faith in its work, which has 
ends to carry it through 
all its "difiicuTsies hitherto, will, we doubt 
not, continue tft sustain it. 

Hampton ^ptiTuskegee Meetings. 

In Hampiton, Baltimore and Phila- 
phia, meetings were held last month, 
which were Wgely attended, and which, 
we hope, \vilKresult in increased inter- 
est and aid forFlampton Institute and 
ts " child," Tuskegee. The sweet sing- 
ing of a male quintette of the students 
of Hampton, and speeches from sorne 
of its Indian boys and colored 
uates, excited applause and sympathy? 

ive in another number thcjad- 
dress of" Mr. Booker T. Washington, 
graduate of Hampton, and Prjncjfca! 
of the Normal and Industrial^f- 1 " 
TuskegCe, Alabanra. 



Death of Addison Jones. 

BV MRS. ORRA LANGHORNE. 

I am sure the teachers and students who 
knew him in his school-days, will be sorry 
to hear that Addison Jones, a most promis- 
ing Hampton graduate, died at the residence 
os his step father Rev. Isaac Brown, in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on the 25th of February. » 

This was a most sorrowful event to his 
mother who was well-known at Hampton as 
Mrs. Evaline Jones, for Addison was the last 
of seven children. 

His remains were brought back to Harns- 
sonburg, Virginia, by his parents, and laid t" 
rest in the land of his birth, amoj/g his si: 
ters and brothers and other members of h 
family. . 

My sister wrote me on the 28th : Add. 
son was buried yesterday morning, and in 
the evening I went to see Mammy at her 
sister's house, and found her displaying the 
same sweet patience, and beautiful Christian 
faith that have always characterized her. She 
says that for a time Addison was in an 
agony of grief at the thoughts of leaving her, 
though reconciled to giving up life in his 
early youth. He told her she was burying 
her last child, and her heroic soul was equal 
to cheering and comforting him even in that 
thought. She told him not to grieve a mo- 
ment for her, that but a short time remained 
her on earth, her good husband would care 
for her as long as they were spared to each 
other, and she could always have in her 
heart the remembrance of -her children 
around the throne." 

While his strength lasted, Addison worked 
most industriously, and his employer, a 
gentleman in Dayton, said he had never 



Frank Leslie's, Popiilar Monthly. 

The April number 13 even more Interesting than- 
uaual and id replete with instruction and entertaln- 
itk-iV The cmliHI^hnK-utsiLrr a,lni i n;bl>- :li,- c>:Or(; I 
frontiSDteCB, "Tue Approach of a Storm," is partic- 
ularly bo. The opening article. "How Uniform 
standard Time Came About," abounds with Informa- 
tion, and la profusely lllustratod. Then) are also 
Illustrated articles by Walter E. McCann, E. A. 
Duycklnoit, uhas. Von 9as, N. Robinson. Prof. Barrett 
TN Seymour etc Etta W. Fierce continues her 
great' serial, ."A Dart P_eed,''_and_there^re^hort 



MeKn. K V. Hastings, Helen W. Fiersc-n and other 
popular writers. There are poem, by Sidney Gray, 
5os. B. Dalton, S. Waadlngton.etc.andalargo variety 
of short articles, paragraphs, anecdotes, etc TTicro 
are 12S quarto pages and over 100 illustrations in each 
number, aud tile price la only 25 cent., or $2.50 year 
postpaid. Mrs Frak* Lkslii, Publisher^, 65, * 67 
Park Place. r*ew York. 



Rev. J. C. Burkholder has spent some 
months in the South, and gives his "impres- 
sions" in the Chicago Baptist - 



a gives nis inunr 
- — ptist newspaper (The 
Standard). He says: "The Negroes wereunfit 
-i. r..:i„™ f citizenship, and 



the privileges of citizenship, and 
the ballot in their hands was becoming more 
dangerous than bullets on the battle-field. 
And he adds: "I am not at all sure but that 
•ry men in the North who have exclaimed 
vehemently against bulldozing would 
acted quite similarly under like circum- 
stances. The very men -in the South >ho 
have been regarded as the Negro's worst ene- 
mies are his best friends. They treat him with 
a kindly consideration that has been a conj 
sunt surprise to me." That is what a Northl 
ener says. We simply copy it and leave every 
man to form his own opinion.— Religous 
Herald. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, \y 

In Impaired Nerve Function.. . . 
Dr. C. A Fernald, Boston, Mass., saysi 
" I have used it in cases of impaired nerve 
'function, with beneficial results, especially 
in cases where the system is affected by the 
toxic action of tobacco." 
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Among the Contrabands. 

£ OK A VETERAN MISSlOl 

of an eye 



The stories ol an eye witness have aHvay 
a peculiar interest and value; they givcflesl 
and blood and life to the dry bones of statis 
tics. The reminiscenscs of those who. o: 
cither side, passed through the dramati 
scenes of our civil war, will be read an> 
sought for with increasing interest as tlm 
goes on. We src'glad to have these few pic 
turcs of the Hampton of twenty years ag< 
from the pen of our friend, Mr. W. L. Co; 
who has recently visited the Normal Schi 
grounds for the first time since thosi 



God, be pic 
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ny dear 

- in slavery. And, oh, brcss de ole 
i' missus'— sobs and wails and 
I over the room. A brother rises 
, • Brudderin, we's now right in dc 
—looks dark, but I blcvcs dc Gub- 
n I bcrment '11 bring us outcn it. We must 
n' trust in de good Lord.' Another shakes his 
oi head and says. • Maybe dat bruddercan trust 
t- but I sees no light. Nebbcr seen no such 
Ful days, when >hcy wert not N=rrrud School , darkness bef- war Secinr. like ebry ting 
grounds, but Camp Hamilton, covered with pits worsur an worser. I hen a prayer- 
soldiers' tents and barracks, and the cabins *Will de good Lor be pleased to brcss dc 
of " contrabands." Gubberment ob dese Umtum .States. Carry 

deir arms for em, an gib em full victories. 
Another says, ' I don't see how we. can pray 
for de Gubberment. 'Pears like dcy just 



• Mom Jam bear ihc Crosj alone > ■ \Vc enter; the children are here, but— | 

and sung pretty well, and I say, ' Now, ■ Where is Mrs.' Peake, children?' 'Up 
Christian friends, this must be your meeting, 1 stairs, she 'm being sick, worser to-day.' \ 
not mine.' An aged woman prays, all bow- | Clambering up the old stairs, the room is 
ng low, many prostrate on the ground. • O reached. What a scene ! Ten or more girls. I 
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. Gee Gam appeared quiet and pleas- 
A son, of some eight years, was at 
. When I called there, the eldest had 
: sore on one cheek, caused by a stone 
ide white boy. 
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done bring us h'yer to work fur dem. 
de fact, brudderin an' sistercn, my old massa 
nebbcr treat me so hard as I'sc been treated 
sense I come widin de Union lines.' 

Another says. " liredren, we must be pa- 
tient an' wait. God am seems like Iryin' on 
us. We does has our trials. I has to work 
hard, an' i don't get nothing 'cept derations, 
but I means to be faithful, an' if I (lies iiulc 
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them- 



r people 

the younge'r portion of the Frccdi 
selves can now know but little. 

Then, go back with me. reader. It is the 
first year of the war, Dec. l85l, and we. are 
at Fortress Monroe. The old flag floats 
over the fort. At every point we see cvi- 
ivard ' 
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bed of th 

but dying teacher. She is bolsl 
pillows, holds her book, is hearii 
ing, aiding her pupils, and, between terrible 
paroxysms of coughing, doing what she can, 
and as fast as possible, for her poor race, 
fully realizing that she must soon leave 
them. Wasted to a shadow, grown rapidly 
worse in the few days since I saw her in her 
school-room below, the failing voice, oh 
how weak, every symptom saying unmis- 
takably, dying — almost through with earth. 
Watch that expressive countenance. Would 
1 could portray it as it lives in my memory. 
Startled by the scene, 1 take her hand, say- 
ing: ' Mrs. Peake. you 
pupils; stop now -you 
your school any longer.' 

Raising her poor thin hands as high as 
possible, fastening upon me the intenscst 
gaze of the sunken eye. once so soft, bright, 
and sweet, she said : -Oh, Mr Coan, don't, 
please don't say a word. Let me do what I 
can for my race, my poor race, till I die." 
Then, with an earnestne-s impossible to de- 
scribe, she cried ; ■ O. God. O mv God. what 
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School for Chii 

terest in them. We have read with interest 
an article by President Angel!, of' Michigan 
University, on China, in the Missionary 
Herald, ol December. We have some pleas- 
ant calls from some of the Chinese, and en- 
joy talking to them, though their English is 
broken. - 

"A bright Chinaman called on us" yester- 
day, whose name is Quai. He speaks Eng- 
lish very well. He was in a Mission School 
in Canton for a while before he came here. 
We asked why he came here. He replied, 
that he thought lie would preach to the 
Chinese. When asked why he did "not 
preach as he intended, he replied, that, 
preaching is hard in the mind. When asked 
his present employment. li£ replied, ' I pick 
a' chicken.' We then learned that he was in 
a grocery store, and sometimes earned $2 
per dav bv picing chickens. He has roomed 
among Chinamen, but has had a small room 
by himself. Knowing that Chinese love to 
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must work an do all we can; pray [ 
President an' de Gubberment, an' believe in 
God, who is much more mightier dan all de 
enemies. Let us ah pray.' And it seemed as 
though all did pray, indeed ; and our prayers 
were answered. 

A long letter from Mr. Lock wood, giving 
the facts in detail, which were presented to 
Senators Sumner and Wilson and Congress- 
man Pomeroy. by myself, with a statement 
of my own observations, given in person in 
January, 1S62, resulted in an investigation 
which led to the appointment of ' Superin- 
tendent of Contrabands.' Capt. Wilder. Gen- 
eral Wool's attention was also called to the 
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presence "f the God of her race. At mid- 
night, as the watchman cried • twelve o'clock 
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shore, and war ships 'floating on the beauti- 
ful waters of Hampton Roads. Hampton 
village is a wreck, blackened chimneys alone 
marking the place where it once stood. Only 
five miles across the Roads floats the rebel 
flag, and a few miles back of the ruined town 
are the Confederate forces. 

A few months previous to this time, there 
had come within the enclosure of the fort 
what appeared to be men, women and child- 
ren : beings who could not only walk and 
run but talk, and with panting breath beg 
protection from those who claimed them as 
their property. We all know the story of Gen. i . 

done with thosc^-ho, as human bcings.a j and A P r " ot IHM ' 
United States" Chief Justice had decided had 
no rights which a white man was bound, to 
respect. "If property, they are, then, like 
other property falling into our hands, they 
can be declared contraband of war— to be 
held bv the United States ^Governmei 
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The Heathen Chinee in San Fran- 
cisco. 

From a private letter we extract the 
following interesting sketches : 

"Yesterday I went to 'Chinatown" to visit 
a small school which is taught by Mrs. Shel- 
don, a friend of mine. Besides her hi 
hold duties, her family consist:ngof her hus- 
band ;.nd four children, she teaches a class 
evenings, and goes out two hours in a day 
to teach a small class. Three of her pupils 
are ministers. She reads with them and 
gives them scripture lessons, besides lessons 
English language. 



read and steady 

ing what he cai 
to plav on an 
for de bred r C 
prayer meetings. With another Chinaman 
he bought a house organ, and has taught 
him to read music, and he has got so as to 
play'some tunes in sacred music, lie calls 
on us once a week, when we hear him read 
and speak, and talk with him. He is refined 
and polite. He continues to cook, yet has 
a friend in a store, of which he 'is half 
owner."' C. C. A. 
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As early, I think, as September, iS6l, two 
schools were opened near Hampton, one of 
which was for quite small children gathered ; 
pIoyeTfaSKhe benefit ©H :i worthy, aged ' contraband." who had 
5 shrewd measure cut the been a slave of ex-President Tyler, whose 
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summer residence was at Hampton, - untie i 
Peter' remaining in charge of the property I 
when it was left by the owner. Possessed j 
of little learning himself, his efforts to help | 
his race were praise-worthy. Go with me 
into the cellar kitchen of the ' Tyler Man- 
J"n j sion.' Uncle Peter is seated in a large arm- 
he ■ chair; some twenty-five little 'contrabands' 
nc ! around him; a ' class ' standing at his knee; 
a ll i he is trying to teach them the alphabet, 
j j Holding up before them an old, well-worn 
found' that' the 11 orders TequirTdVhat 'they | spelling-book, bowed 
should be recompensed for their labor; but so that he 



knot of the problen 
Hocked in by hundre 
tives did not taste at 
dom; the sympathies ot even the Un 
officers, who had the charge of them, * 
not always with them ; they were set 
work on the defences, at the Rip-Raps, 
the quartermaster's department, in 
camps — which was all right ; but for so 
time they were not paid, which was 
wrong. On inquiring at headqu; 



no money reached them for a long time, and 
it is no wonder that to them, and to us who 
sympathized with and worked among them, 
' seeing their toil and their needs, it seemed 
sometimes that they had but changed, one 
slavery for another. One of the more intel- 
ligent of them stated it thus: 

■ Dcy said that we, de able-body men, was 
to get $8 a month, an' dc women, $4, and de 
ration; only we was to allow $1 de month to 
help de poor an' de old — which we don't 
'gret — an' one dollar for de sirk ones, an' 
den anudder dollar for Gen' I Purposes. We 
don't zactly know who dat Gen'l is, but 
'pears like dar was a heap o' dem Gen'ls, an' 
it takes all dar -is to pay 'em, 'cause we don-'t 
get nuffins.' 

This was quite too literally true, and 
knowing naught of their future, or whether 
they would ever be really free, it is no won- 
der that they were often sadly depressed and 
discouraged. 

A CONTRABAND PRAYER#feETING. 

It is Christmas day, 1861. The 'contra- 
tands' are to have religious meetings. About 
two hundred and fifty of them have gathered 
in a dirty, gloomy room ; some seated on 
old boards laid on kegs, some standing. We 
approach, Hark— they are singing. 

1 God moves in a mysterious way, 1 
His wontiera to perform.' 

We enter; the singing ceases. They know 
me, for I have seen many of them, and have 
been sending them clothing, etc., for several 
months. Their missionary, Rev. L. C. Lock- 
wood, of the American Mission Association, 
is sick to-day, and at their request and his I 
am to lead the meeting. A few selected 
s of scripture read, a short prayer, a 
rillied off— 
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see the letters himself— they 
to see if they can— pointing with his finger 
as he finds the place, he announces, 'That's 
A,' responds the 'class'— looking eve- 
rywhere but at the letter, which they could 
hardly see if they tried. 'That's 13.' ' B,' 
they shout. So on, down the line, ' Wait a 
moment, Uncle, that is answering you pretty 
well. Now try them on the up grade. Be- 
D _natthe bottom.' Lookingover his glasses, 
then under, then through them. Uncle Peter 
announces frankly, ' 1 don't zackly know 'em 
p dat yer way, boss, but I done knows 'em 
1 down dis yer way '—with finger suiting 
action to the word. 

MRS. MARY PEAKE'S SCHOOL- . 

Mrs. Mary Peake was the first teacher of 
a ' Contraband School.' A sketch of her 
life, self-denying labors, and triumphant 
death, was published by the old 'American 
Tract Society' of Boston. Mrs. Peake was 
never a slave herself, but had married a slave. 
She was an intelligent, quite well educated 
woman, possessing noble, womanly traits; 
was alive to the terrible wrongs and needs of 
her race, and chose to suffer affliction with 
them, and watch the dealings of Providence 
with them. Though in very feeble health — 
longstanding consumption — she voluntarily 
gave her little strength to help the ignorant, 
to live her few remaing days for her people 
But go with me into her school-room, and 
see for yourself. 

An old house, standing but a short dis- 
tance from the 'Chesapeake Female Semi- 
nary' (now the Soldiers' Home), was known 
as the 'red cottage,' and was used chiefly as 
•quarters for contrabands.' In one of the 
upper rooms lived Mrs. Peake. In a dirty, 
forbidding room on the ground floor, she 
gathered the children— now unlike the 



school-rooms at Hampton Institute to-day ! qi 



Association 
to work for the Chinese. 

I reached the place early, and found a 
minister studying a spelling lesson, so I as- 
sisted him until Mrs. Sheldon came. He 
speaks English quite well, but English must 
be as hard for them to learn as Chinese is 
for us. Yesterday was a day set apart for 
Mrs. S. to help Gee Gam on his part of the 
newspaper, which consists (ol items. He 
had several daily English papers to glean 
from, and it was interesting and amusing to 
see him glance over them and eagerly ask 
Mrs. S. ' What thisjnean^? ' He was parti- 
cularly interested m the troubles between 
France and Anam. I said, ' France is like a 
naughty child and needs to be governed;' 
at which he seemed amused. The room was 
dark and dingy, but his mind seemed very 
bright. 

While Mrs. S. was teaching another one. 
Gee Gam escorted us to his family apart- 
ment. We followed him up a dark and nar- 
row stairway, through a long, dark hall, and 
entered a small, dingy room, which was 
crowded with various things. There was his 
wife in Chinese costume of dark blue, with a 
baby boy in her arms. .Its birth was on the 
Luther anniversary; so it was named, if I 
recollect right, Wong Su Luther McLane 
(for Dr. McL. of Oakland) Gee Gam. It was 
a bright baby. Another", about two years 
old, had an equally long name, ending with 
Pond, for Rev. Mr. Pond, the missionary. 
To crown his other garments, he wore a 
scarlet head-covering with a cape, cut so as 
to form a resemblance to two short horns on 
the head, which were tipped with white 
swan's down. It was most comical, and re- 
minded me of the way men dress their hair 
at the Marquesas Islands, either with one or 
two horns. It was evident that the boy's 
parents had taught him manners. He was 
shy at first, but came from behind his fa- 
ther's chair, and bowed to me, lifting his lit- 
tle hand and then bowing almost to the 
floor. This was repeated several times. It. 
was extremely funny. Both children were 
well wrapped, as it was a cold day, and there 
was no fire. Gee Gam remarked that he 
was ashamed of their room, for he had no 
time to put it in order. A high desk was 
filled with papers, books and so forth. , The 
room coulcf not have been more than twelve 
feet square. The Chinese seem to like small 
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you of a vairniicv in su.-li :i pl;n;i± ;is I tie* i red. ' 

l*uttinc nivs-.-ll in uomuumkMtlim w.tli Hie 
concerned 1 rfc.-lvfd tin' ;ipp<nntrn-*nt. Ian. 
salhflt'd wiih In - m.in.iv'iMi.'iil of tin; itureau.am 
sure Hint it till* .1 us r.il n:id ivc-.v--.iirv place in our 
schonl economy. You are at liberty to use my name 
ifyouwidh. j } 

Respectfully, 

EDWARD O. FISKE. 
Headmaster Markham Acad., Milwaukee, Wis. V 

For application-form arid circular, address : 

Natl School Supply Bureau, Chicago, IIJ. 

B. We want all kinds /of 
Teachers for Schools, and 
Familes- Good pay to 

Agents and Private Correspondents. 
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City Life and Country Life. 
The general report of the " exodus " emi- 
grants to Kansas is that those who pushed 
out into the country, either colonizing or 
scattering among the farmers, have done 
well, many having acquired homes and some 
land, while those who settled in the cities 
are— with exceptions — not so well spoken of, 
either as to industry or character. With 
more apparent advantages, they a»*e not so 
desirable as workers or so respected as citi- 
zens. There is always a tendency among 

Soung people to drift into the cities. They 
ave an impression of greater chances with 
less work, as well as of more excitements 
and amusements. The tendency is unfortu- 
nate, and comes from ignorance and wrong 
ideas of life and work. Any who are think- 
ing of going to the city for a start in life 
would do well to read what the most thought- 
ful and experienced people think about it. 
Read the following: Q 



■' City life seems to be generally regarded 
people in the country as having many at- 
tractions, as indeed it has. but the mistake 
made, especially by young people living in 
the country, in drawing comparisons between 
country and city life, is in forgetting that 
while they arc quite familiar with both sides 
of country life, and generally lar more im- 
pressed with its disagreeable side> of city life 
they generally know but the one side, and 
that the attractive one. It has become, we 
are glad to say. quite a customary thing at 
farmers' institutes, grange meetings, and 
other! kindred associations, to discuss the 
farmer's home and the means of making it 
more attractive, especially to the younger 
members of the family. Few of these dis- 
cussions fail to bring out some hint or sug- 
gestion in the right direction, but the speak- 
ers On these occasions rarely get far from 
the beaten track, and by their language we 
are generally led to infer that they regard 
city, lite as such, as far more attractive than 
mntrv. and, as our little rontri- 
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subject, we unhesitating! 
such an admission, and declare the 
tions, pro. and con, to be fairly ba 
with the odds in favor of the country 

The trouble is that the comparison is gen 
erally made between an average count n 
home or '-ne below the average, and a more 
than average city home. Farmers' families, 
if^-tfjey visit the city, do not usually visit 
their poor relatives, but usually those who 
are better of! than they are themselves. If 
hospitably received and entertained, the life 
as led during the week or two of their stay 
is made exceptionally' pleasant, and does not 
serve as a fair criterion of the usual city life, 
even of their welUto-do relative. As a rule, 
the visits of country people to the city are 
holiday occasions, and only the pleasures 
and attractions of the city are sought for or 
met with. In a general way, therefore, to 
the youth of the country, the city life seems 
a synonym for ease, gaiety and luxury. 

But let' them just turn over the leaf; let 
them visit v.irious portions of the city where 
the struggling masses dwell ; follow to his 
home in the outskirts of the city, with all the 
disadvantages and none of the advantages 
of city life, the weary mechanic, the man 
who at all times, whether in sickness or in 
health, must be prompt at work or suffer a 
reduction in wages, while in times of depres- 
sion lie is often thrown out of work ; look at 
his over-burdened wife and sickly children, 
crowded into two or three poor rooms, suf- 
fering from impure air and the never-ending 
struggle to make both ends meet; consider 
that most miserable of all types of our com- 
mercial life, the clerk, crowding and elbow- 
ing his fellows, for they are legion, for a pet- . 
ty place at paltry pay, ambitious and hopeful, 
perhaps, for a few short years, and then sink- I 
ing into a dogged apathy, or worse still, 
drifting into the mass of unfortunates too 1 
numerous in every city, and generally dc- 1 
scribed as "wrecks." Look ove/"a few, 
pages in the life of that young girl, struggling , 
to live respectably on a few dollars a week, 
amid home surroundings altogether unlove- 
ly, but whose life, passed in sight of gaiety I 
and amusements, which, alas, arc none of 
them for her, or such as. her, unless she 
stoops to forbidden pleasures, soon becomes 
one listless, aimless round of monotonous 
work, destructive of the noble womanhood 
which was her natural heritage. 

Even take the comparatively successful 
men. who, after years of hard struggling in 
their respective occupations or professions, 
attain at length to a moderate competence, 
apart from a few phenomenally exceptional 
cases, these are the fortunate ones; what ad- 
vantages du their homes afford for which 
the average country home cannot provide an 
equivalent with, generally, the inestimable 
boon of health superadd t±"~Farmtrs Re- 



Sentiments for Memorizing and 
Recitation. 

THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

St. Augustine, well ha*t thou Bald, 

That of our vice* we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 
All common thintrs. each day's events. 

That with the hour besin and end. 
Our pleasures and our discontents. 

Arc rounds by which we may ascend. 
The low desire, the base design 

That makes another's virtue less ; 
The revel of the ruddy wine. 

And all occasions of excess ; 
Thr lonpinij for itmohle things ; 

The Mrif.- C.r rn^nptl tw.t- -'Mr, f r u l h : 
The hardening <■< ihr- h,-.,n. that brines 
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As we to brighter levels rise. 

The heights thai greit men r -ached and kep 
Were not nhtained by sudd.-n flight, 

Hul they, while their tr>-np: t ninns slept. 
Were toiling apward in the night. 

Standing on what too lone we bore 

With slmulders bent a'nd downcast eyes, 

A path v 

.N'or deem the irrevra 
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TOUSSA1NT L'OUVERTURK. 

If I were to tell you the story of Napol 
I should take it from the lips of Frenchn 
who find no language rich enough to paint 
the great captain of the nineteenth century. 
Weie I to tell you the story of Washington, 
I should take it from your hearts— you. who 
think no marble white enough on which to 
carve the name of the Father of his Coun- 
try. But I am to tell you. the story oi 1 
Negro. Toussaint i'Ouverture. who has left 
hardly one written line. I am to glean it 
from the reluctant testimony of his enemies, 
men who despised him because he was a 
Negro and a slave; hated him because he 
had beaten them in battle. 

Cromwell manufactured his own army. 
Napoleon at the age of t*cnty-sevcn was 
placed at the head of the best troops Eu- 
rope ever saw. Cromwell never saw an army 
till hewas fortv; this man never saw a sol- 
dier till he was fifty. Cromwell manufac- 
f what? English 



the best blood 



ope. 
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best 




the middle rlass of English 
blood of the island. And with it he con- 
quered what ? Englishmen — their equals. 
This man manufactured his army out of 
what? Out of what you call the despicable 
race of Negroes, debased, demoralized by 
two hundred years of slavery ; one hundred 
thousand of them imported into the island 
within four years, unable to speak a dialect 
intelligible even to each other. Yet out kA 
this mixed, and as you say. despicable, mass, 
he forged a thunderbolt and nurled' it at 
what ? At the proudest blood in Europe, 
the French, and put them under his feet; at 
the pluckiest blood in Europe, the English, 
and they skulked home to Jamaica. Now. 
if Cromwell was a general, at least this man 
was a soldier. 

Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, 
go back with me to the commencement of 
the century, and select what statesmen you 
please. Let him be either American or Eu- 
ropean ; let him have a brain the result of 
six generations of culture; let him have the 
highest training of university routine ; let 
him add to it the better education of practi- 
cal life; crown his temples with the silver 
locks of seventy years, and show me the 
man of Saxon lineage for whom his most 
sanguine admirer will wreathe a laurel rich 
as embittered foes have placed on the brow 
of this Negro — rare military skill, profound 
knpwledge of human nature, content to blot 
out all party distinctions, and trust a' State to 
the.bloda of its sons— antidipatingSir Robert 
Peel fifty years, and taking his station by the 
side'oLKoger Williams, before any English- 
man or American had won the right; and 
yet this is the record which the history of 
rival States makes up for this inspired black 
of St. Domingo. *■ 

Some doubt the courage of the Negro. 
Go to Hayti and stand on those fifty thou- 
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sand graves of the best soldiers France ever 
had. and ask them what they think of the 
Negro sword. 

I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon 
made his way to empire over broken oaths 
and a sea of blood. This man never broke 
his word. I would call him Cromwell, but 
Cromwell was only a soldier, and the State 
he founded went down with him into hts 
grave. I would call him Washington, but the 
great Virginian held slaves. This man 
risked his empire rather than permit the 
slave trade in the humblest village of his do- 
minions. You think me a fanatic, for you 
read history, not with your eyes, but with 
your prejudices. But fiftv years hence, 
when truth gets a hearing, the muse of his- 
tory will put Phocian for the Greek, Brutus 
for the Roman, Hamdcn for England. Fay- 
ette for France, choose Washington as the 
bricht consummate flower of our earlier 
civilization, then, dipping her pen in sun- 
light, will write in the clear blue, above them 
all. the name of the soldier, the statesman, 
the martyr. Toussaint t'Ouverture. 

Wevdell Phillips. 
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A Home made Filter 

ollowine has v ccn advised a 



and uoori filter for 
cooking and table 



[for 



fan 



placing it on end. with 
the head removed, and havinga faucet at the 
bottom to draw off the clear water. To fit 
for a filter, t-.ke the removed top head of the 



cask, and with a smal 
it ; then place four cle 
wood on the bottom, 
perforated top. 
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inches of charcoal chopped into small b: 
the size of peas, and over this place a layer 
of clean sand, six inches deep. Impure wa- 
ter poured into the cask on top of the sand 
will become clear and sparkling after a little 
while, or as soon as all the fine particles arc 
worked out of the charcoal and sand. Thi 
filter will not need rencwineoftenerthan once 
in two or three months.— Christian at Work. 



Chickens for Market. 

A correspondent of the New York World 
gives this timely advice to poultry rais 
Having had some experience in marketing 
chickens I have found it profitable to pay at- 
tention to the following points: In the first 
place, it is best not to give a chicken h< 
food for ten ortwelvc days before killing. If 
the intestines are not empty at the 'time 
killing, their acid fermentation tends to cai 
decomposition. Neithemshould the feath 
be immediately stripped oil. for if the blood 
is still fluid it will settle in the vesicle at the 
base of the feather, thus giving a spotty look 
tothe skin. If. in addition to these precau- 
tions, a few pieces of charcoal are put inside, 
chickens will be in good condition to keep 
as long as the state of weather permits. 
Christian at Work. 



Harvest Calendar of the World. 

We arc all taught that by reason of inclina- 
tion of-the earth's axis the 1 several seasons 
happen at different times in different por- 
tions of our globe, so that seed-time and har- 
vest do not correspond in the various zones. 
But probably few persons realize that if all 
the harvest periods of the world were group- 
ed together, they would be found to occupy 
more than three-fourths of the whole year. As 
a fact, leaving out of sight altogether the equa- 
torial and neiguboring regions, in which the 
different seasons are actually contemporan- 
eous, there are. pcrnaps. only two months out 
of the twelve in which the harvest is not being 
actually gathered somewhere on the face of 
the earth. Thus in the greater part of Chili, 
portions of the Argentine Republic, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, January is the har- 
vest month.. It begins in February. in the 
East Indies, going on into March as we 
come north. Mexico, Egypt. Persia and Sy- 
ria reap in April, while Japan, China. North- 
ern Asia Minor, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, 
and also Texas, do so in May. California, 
Spain, Portugal. Italy, Sicily, Greece, and 
some of the southern departments of France, 
gather the harvest in June. July is the har- 
vest month for the greater part of France, for 
Austria, South Russia, and the greater part 
of the United States of America; Germany 
reaps in August, with England, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, part of Russia, Denmark, part 
of Canada and the Northeastern States of 
America : September is the time for Scotland, 
the greater part of Canada, Sweden, Norway 
and the northern midlands of Russia, while 
the harvest drags on slowly throughout Oc- 
tober in the most northern part of Russia 
and the Scandinavian peninsula. It would 
thus seem that November and December are 
the only months which have not a place in 
the harvest calendar of the world.— London 
Public Opinion. 
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How to Cure a Cold. 

The London Monthly Magazine reports 
Dr. Graham as saying that it is not a correct 
practice, after a cold is caught, to make jhe 
room a person sits in much warmer tBan 
usual, to increase the quantity of bedclothes, 
wrap up in flannel, and drink a large quan- 
tity of hot tea. gruel, or other slops, because 
it will invariably increase the feverishness, 
and. in the majority of instances, prolong, 
rather than lessen, the duration of the cold^- 
It is well known that confining inoculatedf 
persons in warm rooms will make their 
small-pox more violent by augmenting the 
general heat and fever ; and it is for the same 
reason that a similar practice in the present 
complaint is attended with analogous results ; 
a cold being in reality a slight fever. In 
some parts of England, among the lower 
class of people, a large glass of cold spring 
water taken on going to bed is found to be 
a successful remedy; and in fact many med- 
ical practitioners recommend a reduced at- 
mosphere, and frequent draughts of cold 



fluid, as the most efficacious remedy for a re- 
cent cold, particularly when the patient's hab- 
it is full and plethoric. 

Dr.Graham further says, it is generally sup- 
posed that it is exposure to a cold or wet at- 
mosphere" which produces the effect called 
cold, whereas it is returning to a warm temp- 
erature after exposure which is the real 
cause of the evil. When a person in' the 
cold weather goes into the open air. every 
time he draws his breath, the cold air passes 
through his nostrils and windpipe into his 
lungs, and consequently diminishes the heat 
of those parts. As long as the person con- 
tinues in the cold air, he feels no bad effect 
from it ; but as soon as he returns home, he 
approaches "the fire to warm himself and 
very often takes some warm and comforta- 
ble drink to keep out the cold, as 't is said. 
The inevitable consequence is, that he will 
find he^has taken cold. He feels a shiver- 
make's him draw nearer the fire, 
but all to>rcs purpose; the more he tries to 
he more he chills. All the 
caused by the violent action 

of the hea^ J 

aT^nis, when you come out of a 
phere, you should not at 
om that has a fire in it, or, 
oid that, you should keep- 
for a considerable time at as great adistance 
possible, amsVabove all, refrain from tak- 
ing warm or strong liqucrs when you are 
cold. This rule is founded on the\ same 
principles as the treatment of any part of 
the body when frost-bitten. If it Were 
brought to thefire.it would soon morti; 
whereas, if rubbed with snow, no bad 
sequences follow from it. 
quent colds we experiene 
in a great measure, be prevented, if 
lowing rule was strictly observed : $phen 
the whole body, or any pari 
bring it to its natural feeling 
degrees,— Popular Science X, 



What Can Children Do?— 
They can feed the homeless and hungry 
cats and dogs, and give them water to drink; 
they can. at least, try to protect them from' 
the assaults of cruel boys: they can always 
speak a word in behalf of those creatures 
which cannot speak for themselves: they 
can say. Please be kind to that poor dog, 
plezse don't worry that homeless cat. please 
don't throw stones at the birds or rob their 
nests; these creatures have a right to live 
and be happy. 

Children can fasten the blankets on the 
horses when they have blown off. They 
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give them a drink of waterc 
summer day. and sponge offtfteir faces when 
they are tired and dusty TVhty can lift up 
the heavy collar from the tired neck and 
rub the perspiration off; they can move the 
troublesome blinders off from the eyelids 
where they are often found pressing down 
close; they can ask the drivers and coacb- 
to please loosen the check-rein and let 
r horses stretch out their necks and 
themselves. They can often speak to 
r playmates of the use which the large 
lals are to man, as the horse and cow,, 
and the pleasure which people derive from 
the smaller ones, as the cat, dog and bird. 
These little creatures are company for us 
d ornaments to our homes when we feed 
em properly and provide them with com-^ 
fortable places to sleep. And if, as some- 
mes happens, they see an animal, insect or , 
ptile that must be killed, they can plead to 
have them all killed quickly so that their 
iuffering may be short. 

Animals know when they are kindlty 
poken to ; speak kindly to them when they 
tre sick or disabled and lay a gentle hand/ 1 
upoa them. They are conscious of a kind'u 
word or caress, though they cannot speak 
and tell you so. How quickly they start 
and tremble at harsh tones; why should" 
they not be fully as sensible of kind ones? 
Tfu Humane Journal. 

k 
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We have received ffom the firm of Pal- 
lisscr, Pallisser & Co., architects, of Bridge- 

Eirt, Ct., a copy of the above work, consist- 
g of forty plates 26 x 20 inches each, filledS 
with practical and tasteful designs for every 
description of architectural work, which we 
have examined with much interest. These 
plates are drawn on a large scale and will be 
of great service to the builder and mechan- 
ic, and tend greatly to improve the taste of 
the Community. Price $3.00 per set. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

A good thing. 
Dr. Adam Miller, Chicago, 111., says: "I 
have recommended Horsford's Acid Phos- 
phate to my patients, and have received 
very favorable reports. It is one of the very 
few really valuable preparations now offered 
to the afflicted. In a practice of thirty-five 
years I have found a few good things, and 
this is one of them. " 

The National Association For San- 
itary and Rural Improvement 
was organized the summer of 1882, at 
Greenwood Lake, N. Y„ at a convention 
which was attended by many representative 
sanitarians. 

The objects are to establish local societies 
for Sanitary and Rural improvement ; the 
issuing of tracts and other publications as 
means of popular enlightenment; and the 
holding of anuai conventions for discussion 
and conference. 

The Association issues a monthly journal 
entitled "Indoors and Outdoors," devot- 
ed to diffusing knowledge of how to have 
healthy homes and beautiful surroundings. 
The price is low, only 50 cents per year, and 
it is furnished in quantities to Rural Im- 
provement Societies at much less.. It aims 
to stimulate the members of such societies 
in their work, and to supply practical infor- 
mation in this special line. The editors are 
Charles t. Wingate. Sanitary Engineer, and 
John Y. Culver, Civil Engineer and Land- 
scape Architect. 
The officers are as follows:— 
Prtsidtnt-Ylon. Erastus Brooks. New 
r Bnghton.S. 1. 

Vicc-Pr e sidt„h-Vlzt,v.v E. Pf.llew, New 
York. 

Fred'k Law Olmsted, Brookline, Mass. 
George E.- Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I. 
Prof. Henry MoRTON.Stevens' Institute 
Mrs. Isablla Beecher Hooker, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

^/^-Charles F. WiNGATE..New York. 
Tr,asurtr-Vi M : O. McDowell, Newark, 
N. I. 

Pellet t^Yo-rT^" " " " N °" 9 

G P PUTNAM'S SONST 

27 and 29 West 23d St., New Tork.S 

Handy Volumes for General Reading. 

I. How to Educate Yourself. — A Com- 
plete Guide to Students; showing how to 
study, what to study, and how and what to 
read. It is. in short, a " Pocket Schoolmas- 
ter." By George Cary Eggleston. i2mo, 
151 pages, boards, 50 cts. 

" We write with unqualified enthusiasm about this 
book, which is umcHably good asd lor good."— JV. K 

"We cordially commend' this book." — A 1 ". Y. Stkaol 

fmiml. 

II. How to Succeed, in Public Life, as a 
Minister, as a Physician, as a Musician, as an 
Engineer, as an Artist, in Mercantile Life, as 
a Farmei, as an Inventor, and in Literature. 
A series of essays by Senators Bayard and 
Edmunds; Doctors John Hall, Willard Par 
ker, and Leopold Damrosch ; Gen. S 
Smith, Hamilton Gibson, Lawson Valentine, 
Commissioner Geo. B. Loring. Thomas Edi- 
son, and E. P. Roe. With an introduction 
by Lyman Abbott. Volume XXVI in the 
Handy-Book series. i6roo, boards, 50 cts. 

"No book, we fancy, could more directly appeal to the 
mass of Americans than one with this title. * * * It 




says unpleasant thing* plainly 
find solid help in these remark 
-aoie nine essays that deal with great expectations."— S. 

V. Htrnld. 

III. How to Make a Living. — By George 
Cary Eggleston, author of " How to' Educate 
Yourself." i2mo, boards, 50 cts. 

' ".Shrewd, sound, and entertaining. "— S. Y. Triinm 
" An admirable little treatise, full of sound, practica' 
•dfiot."— CtrlxlUm Uniom. 

IV. Work for Women.— Being Hints to 
Aid Women in the Selection of a Vocation 
in Life, and describing the several occupa- 
tions of Short-Hand Writing, Industrial De- 
signing, Photographing, Nursing. Telegraph- 
ing. Teaching. Dress-Making. Proof-Read- 
ing, Engraving, etc., etc., etc. By George J. 

i6mo. boards, 50 cts. 



women vrbo, cither from choice 
trying to diacovar AVa, they cat. 
formation is thoroughly reliable, oavi 
iron the best-known sources, and it _ . 

will meet a popular 



" A practical volume 



e and growler cuu * of 
through acccasitv, are 
lake a living. Tfsa ta- 
' ring been' obsained 
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prove of real 



•CT rice. "-ClmU n4 /.,.J.r. 

"Full of useful sug gestioo. . "-PkilaJtlfki* A avffvVaa. 
Ur Ptm,*fcl'i New OaTaLOOUK Fuaa-lsaaD TO a*t 



Virginia. 

Is .situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies,, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond arid Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built ani 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas apd elec- 
tric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms ; rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA, and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1,000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over $150,000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past t 
years, and it is the most perfect in all it 
south of New York. 



1 its appointments of any hotel 



of ; 



There is music and dancing every evening and all the pie; 
fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 



Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness, 
material fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten ' years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74 in semmer; 59 in autumn; 44° in winter, and 52 for 
spring; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted, to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day. and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sanviy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 
For further information address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS, Pro'p. 
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The New & Revised Edition 

OF THE 

Underground Railroad, 

BT WILLIAM STILL, 
With a Life of the Author. 

A large, handsome! v printed, high It illustrated, and 
beautifully bound book, which explains the mysteries 
Of THE UNDEKUHOUND RAILROAD, and preserves 
the only records, made at the time of the escapes of 
slaves and their heroic strueales to obtain freedom. 

These records were faithfully taken from the lips of 
fugitives. Their maklngand preset-ration would have 
soot the life of the author hadlis been detected. Tbey 
are therefore history which would have been lost but 
for the risk be took. And what woDderful, stirring, 
thrilling history, tool How itrounda outand completes 
the history of our country t How momentous It is to 
the colored race ! It Is their exode from Egypt, their 
grand march through the wilderness, their entrance 
fcto Canaan. All would know It. All will know 1L 

This new Edition contains much matter not In the 
old, among which Is a carefully prepared life of the 
Author, written and published at the request of many 
friends, and Inserted in his book with the hope that 
it may encourage his brethren everywhere to do what 
oien must do la order to succeed. This life also con. 
tains many pleasant allusions to the great anti-slavery 
leaden, such as Sumner, Wllson.Ureely, <fto., and/ae- 
wimiltt of their band writing. In it are found, too, 
many bits of history wWfth have never before seen 
- *ght, as, for instance, the escape ol seTeral of old 



DINTISTRY. 

Hampton, Va.. Oct. iSZj. 
I Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton and vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
in Hampton. Office in G. A. Schmelz's 
building on Main St. 



wanted for The Livesof all the 
1 Presidents of the U. 8 The largest, 
, handsomest, best book ever sold for 
\ leas than twice our price. The 
I fastest selling book In America. 
' Immense profits to agents. All in 
telUgent pople want it. Any one can become a suc- 
sesaful agent. Terms free. Hall it Book Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 



way they got passage 
-laces of safety. 
_ aj wjgei.nur torn dws is our winch must prove inter- 
esting tui'l profitable to every reader ; and to tho col* 
ored raoe, whose heroism helped to make it. It must 
arovs a history at once Instructive and lnspli-uig. 

A commanding volume of 6W pages and 7U ilkis ti- 
trations. A work which sells readily. 

Agent* wanted, with whom liberal terms will be 
saade. There la money In It for energetic canvassers, 

Sold only by subscription, price KM. 
Tor cucflar and terms, address, 

WILLIAM STILL, 

Authr and Publisher, 
244 SOUTH TWELFTH ST., 

ruiaialakia, Pa. 



JOB WORK, of every description, eithe 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office. 
Estimates made. Samples ■SUM any address. 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

AND- 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
-84. , Norf oik, Va. 



DAMON &PEETS, 



Street, N.Y. 



tinting Materials, both : 
Second-hand. A corrected list of prices is- 
sued weekly, of ell material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuine bargains) will be 
mailed free on application. 



. oau furalab. anrUHna 1 
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PATENTS 

IfUlfH * 00.. of the Rnumno Axnuc a k , <xm- 

ftaalaad, fnoem, Gereanr. eta. Band MkfSeB 
Patent* seat free. . Thlrtr-ssveo Tsars' wserteaesv 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with mv 
ousineaB, I «m on band at all limes to funiiah 

PURE tm MD OILS 

urn, ms, niiiisiis, m. ' 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds; 

Painters' Supplies Sc Artists' Materials; 

AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER So. 
Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KAL80MLNS 
and FRESCO C0L0R8. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of char g+ 
All orders promptly attended to 
Thanklni! the Public for their generous Datnman 
in uie paat. 1 anall .till endeavor JSSS&ZjBESX 

J. W. BOVENTOIV 

PRACTICAL PAINTSR, 
At the Depot, opposite T A. Schmels' Store 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close connections with Old Point Comfort and Nevpos* 
News. 6— St 



_f<>r p net 8 CP, and 

..'hlch v... ,, K , V ju 
right away than anything else 
.ihla world »» — -A*.- 
ceed fron 



help 

worid^ Al*'ofV(ti.e'r 

. . v -~ weu from first hour The broad 

road to tprtune opens before the workers, absolutely 




0NLY$20. 

PEADELPHIA 

SING! 



Is the BEST BUILT, 
FINEST FINISHED, 
EASIEST RUNNING 
SlrTOEKMAORmE ever offered the public 



eapMiss. Cumuli your InlrrMts sua orUri 
•sad far circulars auJ tasilmonlala. AuJ™ 

CIIAHI-liS A. WOOD L 
■o. 17 K. T.nlb. 81., PlilUuelnula.lfa 



i 




DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Ph 

FOE STEAM, WATER and t 
UUM AND LEATHER BELT1NO 

GTJM PACKING, LACE LEATHEB, 
LARD and MACHINERY 0IL8, BEASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, , 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
HE Bmro fob Price List. 

REUTER & MALLORT, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BAL1IN0RE, Ml 



"IVY HOME," • * 

HAMPTON, VA. 

PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. « 
To friends of the Hampton Normal Sen 00 
or others wishing to find a quiet, home-like 
place to {stay while visiting the School, or 
wishing to escape the cold weather of the * 
lorthern winters, we offer inducements not 
oundat any other place in the vicinity. 

For terms Ac, Address : ' V* 
Daniel F. Cock, 

Hampton, Va. 
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Among the Colored People. 

I1Y ORKA i.ANC.HORNE. "*■ 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



[May, 1884. 



I a family of wealth and refinement as a lady s 
I maid, and when a slave had been accustomed 
. I to luxurious living. She was an expert 
No. J. seamstress, having been trained to do needle- 

SSr ontl,£,dispby b^^ 

'"The 1 uTe 7c ud ren are usually tenderly and tine sewing required for the young mis- 
cared Jfo and much petted. In many fami- ; tress. The husband was a rough blacksmith 
l?es among 1 " laboring class, the children whose health was not very 
are git en entirely to the c--» ""nri. I is one of the handicrafts which 

mother, the mother being 
dry work, going to a tohat 
stering or being in servit 
pens. In such cases the 
generally called mother. 01 
ioned people " mammv. " 
who call their 



. ->f the grand- 

co lactory. huck- 
c. just as it hap- 
grandmother is 
among olri-fash- 
bv the children, 
by th( 



trade is one of the handicrafts which 
ing down with the increasing use of -machi 
ncry in iron work, he could not always find 
employment, and the burden of the family 
fell heavily upon the woman. In such a 
c ise the support of three additional children 
was a very serious thing, and only strong 
and tender hearts would have undertaken it. 
1 often observed with curious interest the 
this woman took to treat the half-sister 
' ,s she 



Many of the Chinese buy on credit, and do 
not settle their accounts until t,lfeendof the 
year, but every one is expected to pay some- 
thing on his debts di ring this festival ; if he 
cannot, he may not be trusted afterwards; 
All through the fourth and the morning of 
the fifth dav. men are hurrying through the 
streets, trying to collect bills or to borrow 
money to pay part of their debts. 

While many of the fathers see little pleas- 
ure in the first four and a half days, the chil- 
dren look forward as eagerly to the Festival 
I of the Dragon-Boats as children in 

America do to Christmas or I- mirth 01 July. 
The boy or girl who rises late other morning? 
quite certain to be up early the "' 



on the bows. The painted ones are as ugly, 
and we like the headless dragon-boat* the 
best. No sails or oars are used ; the boats 
are moved by paddles in the hands of men. 
Sometimes there arc sixty or more of these 
men packed closely along the sides of a 

' l . A „" en, 1 f r ,1 is u. h :, t is wanted 



woo can tin." ~ " -/ 

tian names, regarding them somewhat as 

children, too. and being little disturbed at ,_„... ..... „„ . 

any suggestions of rendering obedience to , she had adopted . 
them when the grandmother is present I treated her own fluid near l ie . . ■ h ' 
The authority of the oldest member of the She neve: gave her ow, little gi, 1 ■ I <«U 
1"?. .^L~LM**d lonir after the- unless she could give the other child lust 



The authority 01 incomes., nn-n»uv.. ... 
' family is acknowledged, long after the- 
children have become men and women 
themselves, and 1 have known an old black 
woman, noted for her dignified bearing, to 
rap her son. who had passed middle age. over 
the head with her slick, when he and his 
companions continued to laugh and talk 
noisily after she had bidden him be quiet 
account of a sick nt 
When the old w 
eighty years, begar. .. 
ties of age. she was cared for with the t 
most tenderness by her children and gran 
children, anil when her death came, the fan 
ly bewailed her loss with excessive gn 
although her support had been a heavy bi 
den to them in their poverty. 

After she was gone, the eldest tlauglit 
herself a grandmother, said sadly, "wo 

know how to make the children behave. . . „„... .- 
never did no managin with'eut; mammy al- I in learning. A t 
ways had control ol everything ; 1 have had derided to let thi 



unless sue wnu K" 7 

the same thing, and I have known her kcc f 
her own child barefooted all winter because 
she could not buy two pairs of shoes. 

The two little girls! who were inseparable 
companions, were very proud and nappy 
when in the early.spring the faithful "mo- 
ther." having plenty of work, purchased a 
neat cotton dress and stout pair ol shoes [or 
dio lived beyond I each of them. When the little girls were 
■ - the inlirmi- old enough to go to school the woman. 

whose early association with her masters 
daughters had given her a due appreciation 
>,i education, was much disturbed in consid- 
er,,,,, how she could manage to give the two 
children equal advantages in that line It 
was impossible for her to get along with her 
work • nri the rare of the young children 



I when both the 
t want 



rls 



idv 
ich delihi 
tend 



. ...id she did 
of the other 



altei 



my mammy so long, 1 don't know how 
live without her." ... .1 

A year or two ago. I noticed about tm 
house of one of our colored tenants a de 
crepit looking old man. who seemed to be I 
stranger in the neighborhood L pon en 
quiry' 1 learned that he was the father of 111 
woman at whose house he was staying. 



1 the pi 



seemed that in * 
an adjoining co 
ing separated fr 
children, took 
When freedom 
and her childrcr 
ployment, 



^the 



1 they had all lived ii 
and the old man hav 



■«„= days. It seemed to me that thi, 
was of very doubtful benefit 
and quite severe treatment o 
but it originated in a very I01 
the welfare of a child having 
little claim upon the woman si 
her interest. ' 

Among the colored people 
winter is a family in which tht grandmotln.. 
until recently a strong, active woman, who 
,J — I of the 



this 



the 010 man nav- 1 until recently a ku-jhj;, or"-*-, 
lother of his elder j had taken tender care of the childr 



wile 



M anothei 

10 them, the first wife 
:d to town to seek ein- 
father remained at 
their old home, with his "young wife. 

The eldest daughter and her husband, 
who arc our tenants, have a large family, and 
it is a hard struggle with them to get along, 

but when, alter the lapse of some years, the . ,,,„.,„.. „ 

woman heard that her old father was ill-used the city alms-hoii 
by his second wife, she did not hesitate to | being well 



dTughtTr with whom she lives as long as she 
was able to do so, has become bedridden 
and helpless. The peoole arc poor man. 

.1,1,1 in the winter?when the children 
'cannot get work in the factories, they often 
have hard times. 

During the bad weather, a well-meaning 
neighbor advised Martha Jackson, the old 
daughter, to send her mother to 
■here she was sure of 
Martha does not 



of this' feast.' aiid tin- child w'iio is compelled 
to work at this time thinks himsell very bnd- 
lv used. , , ,. , 

' Dressed in their best clothes, the little 
foil;.;, hardly wailing u Jat tXJ br - ikfa^ 
hurry into the streets. The public plaresare 
soon filled with cheerful children, and ring 
with the merry laugh and the joyful shouts 
of the little ones, who are as happy as tin . ugh 
the world were made for them alone. It is 
the harvest for those who sell good things 
for children -. and many a little pocket that 
goes out well tilled with cash comes home 
empty, while little stomachs that went away 
ii.dil r-omc hack heavy with achesand dainties. 
Tor four and a half days the children have 
the feast mostly in themselves. They visit, 
their friends, eat dainties, play 111 the public 
places, go to see the sights, and enjoy them- 
selves in every way possible, except by work- 
ing. Perhaps they think it a line thing not 
to be men or women now 

Near noon of the fifth day. the shops are 
closed, the merchants and workmen and cus- 
tomers go home ; no mere business or work 
is done ; each one is getting ready lor the 
good time of the afternoon, l-.very one seems 
happy; even the luckless debtor, who bad 
: notion" to pay. and who hid away from his 
credit,)!- . breathes freely again, anil comes 
from his hiding-place. To-morrow, he 
i thinks, will be time enough to see if any one 

'■ " 'in China.™: arlv. if not quite, everything of 
I importance is begun with idolatrous or super- 
stitious ceremonies: so the most important 
I pan of this festival is begun with the worship 
of the idols and with superstitious practices. 
I Pieces of yellow paper, having on them pic- 
tures of id'ols and Chinese charm-words, are 
I pasted overthedoorto keep away evil spirits. 
Candles and incense-sticks are lighted and 
placed in front of the household gods and 
of the ancestral tablets. These tablets are 
small pieces of carved wood, into which an 
cut the names of some dead ancestors, whose 
spirits are supposed to live in the tablets 
Kice-whiskey. with which a harmless re, 
powder has been mixed, is placed belore tin 
I gods and the tablets Various kinds of 



single boat. As' swiftness is what ... . 
in a dragon-boat, just as many men are 
crowded in as the boat will hold, each with 
his paddle to help win the race. 

After a longtime of waiting, these boats 
are finally ranged side by side, with room 
enough between for the paddles. Each man 
grasps his paddle tightly, seats himself firm- 
ly and waits (or the command to make the 
first stroke. The crowd on the shore grows 
excited, and those in the boat still more so. 
Feeling certain that the command is about 
of the excited 



> he ! 



of th, 



the 



•ith 



a arts the I 
rhe people on th 
itarted !" and the 
itnps. for the exci 



other bo; 



Perhapi 
shore 



totht 



ihall get the 
paddles into 
, and away 
r follows. 
They have 
It 



i d men are ordered back, 
little advice, in which all 
who" did not start join, until the eager men 
wish most heartily that they had waited. 
When every one has had his say. the boats 
are ranged again, perhaps to have some 
other one start, come back, and allow its 
crew to hear what others think of them. 

At length all are ready and patiently 
waiting, while the people 011 the shore are 
wondering and grumbling at the delay. The 
men with paddles held over the water sit 
firmly in their places, each determined not 
to touch the water until the command is 
1 given and just as determined that his boat 
shall win the race. The word to go is final- 
ly given and in an instant hundreds of men 
bend forward, and with all their might dig 



their paddk 
swiftly th 
! sight 



all 



1 bei 



... Suddenly and 
ong boats leap forward. The 
loving makes it certain that the 
un. and the shouts and cheers 
shore excite the racers to their 
heir efforts to 
lit these soon 
lesperate strug- 
:ratt become so 
gh to take in. 



of th. 

utmost strength. Some, 
get ahead, rock their boat 
drop behind. Sometimes 
gles to overtake, the nar- 
unsteady thatmev rock 
and even to fi... .. 

upset; and instead of paddling - — 
boat in the rae*e>ch man is obliged to pad 
I rile himsell :kW/e. It happens note and then 
I that a stccrsmafh becomes . confused, or his 
i crew strike wildly at the water and the boat 
plunges its boiV into another. The men are 
fortunate if suc\ an accident docs not drive 
them out of th¥-*ace. if indeed it does not 
tumble all into the vhncr. The upsets and 
collisions rarely do anymore damage than 
give the men a thorough wetting, and not 



ideas of 



by his see, .no wne. sue uiu nu,. ....a. ...... -~ 1 

walk thirty miles across the country, and have very corrc, 
gathering up the old- man. a mere bundle of rough, ignorant 
"rags and wretchedness." brought him to the case with colore, people her 1 cart is in 
her humble cabin, where she has up to this I ,hc right place, and s.u ■ u is in I „■ an , 
time tenderly cared for him. and made him , the thought of pushing het _oW 1 mother on 
as comfortable as it is in her power to do. now. in her helplessness and inhrmitA. 
S™. after we came to live in this suburb. ! can t send mammy to the po -house she said 

oWe^'n^ 

SWi-fer district. ^^gK'j.^-^-^^ 

f .-hlblren in the ,n her head now I I has t 



5 ano tne uiuieis * « ■ 

set there too, with the expectation that 
the gods and the spirits of the dead will , 
drink and eat the spirit of the whiskey and 
tne food. When these offerings have stood | 
lone enough to give the idols and the spirits 1 
all they wish, then the body of the whiskey 
and food of which the spirits have already, 
been l iken becomes a part of the family 
heist ' During the ceremony or, before, fire- 
crackers thai make little noise and burn 

..— - 1... — -1 disagreeable smell. 

,-av worms, bugs. and. 



"few uncomplimentary remarks. Whe 
some of the men see that others will wir 
they suddenly stop and try to make it plain., 
to all that their boat was not in the racr 
but only started to sec how well the otlj 
tt-onld do. A few boats keep on until 
these . 



lie 



only such 
Swdtly tin 
|y the bo 



> ha 



.addle 



Vai^yruc? 1 rr.piK; 
one pilshcs a-tft'tle 



ahead, and 



apta 



che 



th 



lother 



When I first Ttnew the... . 
with the unusual number of children 
household, although it is by no means un- 
common to sec colored people abundantly | , n 
supplied in that particular, if they are scanti- e vi 
ly endowed otherwise. Upon inquiry, 1 kn 
learned that three of the children in the m , 
family I speak of were not the offspring of | wa 
the woman who kept them, buther .mother 
children. 



„, her head now ; I has to feed her 
mouthful she cats, an' she can t turn herscll 
in bed ; I has to get up an turn her over 
ry night I has the baby with me, an I 
jw she would sturb mammy, but I makes 
bigges' gal sleep with her to keep her 
rm an' I keeps a ehunk burnin' all night. 
I kin put warm bridks to her an' rub her 



...s -Ceremonies arc 
been fed. then the 



, who keot them, blither mothers , so I kin put warm wh.m w ..... r 

• My mother « married again with somethin' hot, when them cold fits come 
my iiioinc. l ..rL„„ I u„. ti.^ mv brother, what don t do 



cnuoren. mw*w. s"- ■ 7- -o 

when I was nearly grown, she said when 
questioned about the size of her brood ' an 
she died when this little Molly, my half-sis- 
ter, was born. I had been married then 
two or three years, but I didn't have no 
children, art' mistis gave me mother s child- 
ren to raise, an' she tole me I mus' raise em 
jes' like they was mine. It 'pears like things 
alway goes contrary in this worl . I hadn t 
never had a chile of my own. tell I took mo- 
thers children to raise, and I jes' seUn then 
to havin' children, an' 1 have had one mos_ 
everv vear since. About the time my firs 
chile was born, weyvasal! set free, an then 
my husband an' me had our ban's full to get 
along with all the children. 
* •• VVas your husband willing that you 
should keep your mother's children f I 
asked, thinking of the feeling usually attrib- 
uted to men in regard to rclatioits-in-law. 
• ■ Yes, marm," said the woman, " he has al- 
ways been good to the children, an' hasn l 
never made no objection to kcepin em, 
though there was plenty of people, his own 
kinl.iiks an' people that didn t have nothin 
to do .with it, that tried to set him agin 
kecpin'em. Hut we had took the children 
when they was little, an' we always calls em 
ours an' they calls John father an me mo- 
ther, jes' like our own young ones do. an 
we never thinks about 'em not bein our 
own." This woman had been brought up in 



her There's my brother, what don t do 
nothin' at all for mammy, an' he's a big man 
the church, an' sets up to preach some- 
times', an' he ought to help her. cos she 
borned him jes' as much as she did me 1 
aint no professo' nor nutlun , but I does 
what I kin for my old mammy, an I am 
a gwinc to keep her an' take keer uv her as 
long as I is got a crust to 'vide with her ; an 
she shant sutler for nuthin' as long as I can 
help it; me an' the children will work for 
her, an' she shant nuver go to the po - 
house." 



The Chinese Festival of the Dragon- 
Boats. 

. DAVIS. 



BY UF.V. J 

About the first of June, as we count time, 
or the first of the fifth month, as the Chinese 
reckon, begins one of the great festivals of 
China. In some parts of the country this is 
called the "Children's Festival," though it is 
generally >nown as the "Festival of the 
Dragon-Boats." It lasts five days, but the 
most important time is the afternoon of the 
fifth day. The children do not think five 
days too long for the festival, but many of 
the grown people would be glad if it did not 
begin until noon of the filth day. 



_ _ploded to riri 
other troublesome 
When all the n 

ended and the god...-.- 

people sit down to their feast. If the) ----- . 
have no good dinner at any other tune in | 
the year, unless it be New \ ears Da> . e.i ■ 1 • 
family tries to have a feast now. I he L hi- 
nese enjoy good living as well as^ ^any ot her 
people, but there are some boys and gir s 
America who would rather be hungry than 
take some parts of a feast in China. The 
meal is soon finished, for there is something 
better to follow. Dressed in his best, each 
man and boy, sometimes mothers and 
daughters too. go out into the streets and to 
the water; fortokecpthisfcstivalas the ? eoplc 
think it should be kept, there must be water 
near. The banks of the rivers or shores of 
the bay arc crowded with people. I he 
debt-naying time is past, and no one is afraid 
to be 'seen Everv one who owns a boat, or 
can l.ire or beg a seat in his neighbor s. is 
soon afloat, until the water seems alive with 

m ii 1 dMlv b °moviir» away from the smaller 
bo£s orVingon'-thc water sonic distance 
from the crowd, are a number of long nar- 
row vessels filled with men. They are tin 
famous dragon-boats that give the name 11 
the festival. They are from twenty to six ; 
feet in length, and rarely more than six Ice 
wide and three deep. I hey are usual 
sharp at both ends, and built or speed 
From the bows of some, a huge and uns hape 
ly neck and head rise several (eel ..hot. 
the water. This head is carved to reprcscn 
the Chinese dragon. As far as we know 1. 
is an excellent likeness, ft surely does not 
look like anything else, and is as ugly as the 
homeliest dr y agon B ought to be. Boats whose 
owners cannot afford to cany a carved 
I dragon neck and head have them painted 



Th 



,-hile the 
them to 
people 



put forth all their strength, 
from the shore shout to their friends in the 
dragon-boats, bidding them to do all they 
can to win the race, and promising presents 
if they succeed. Those in the small boats 
along the line of the race row hard to keep 
up or urge the racers on by shouts and 
cheers. The men in the dragon-boats, not 
trained for such work, soon become tired, 
yet paddle as long as there is hope in win- 

• race is ended, the proud win- 
- on the sides of their vessel, listen- 
kj to the cheers and praises of their friends,- 
..hile those who did not "beat the race 
paddle idly about and wonder why suc.i 1 
iuss is made about a mere tnflc Any boat 
might have won; their own surely would, 
had they cared enough about it to try. or 
had it not bee'n for a little mishap. There 
is no Drue, no reward for the winners, unless 
some one chooses to give 'he successful 
boatmen a present. Praise and (latter), arc 
satisfying 
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. ... the Chinese, and all are willing 
to work hard lor such rewards. 

Lesser races follow this one, and some- 
times a single boat will start out with the 
speed its men can give .t, perhaps to sMw 
what they could have done m the race, "had 
they tried. Ofien during the afternoon one 
or more dragon-boats may be seen going 
swiftly up and down the stream, this andJ 
that way on the water, as if in search of 
something. The reason for this may be told 
when the origin of the festival is given. 

Later in the afternoon, the dragon-bo.ts, 
, one after another, go ashore, and are stowed 
?w-av to wait a year for the next festival. A 
few may be left near the water so that their ^ 
owners may try a race or two the next : day* 
The other boats go ashore too. and gradually 
the people scatter to their homes. 

(Coiumurtoo P«gc S 8.) 
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We republish the information that the 
Anniversary exercises of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
will be held Thursday, May 22d; the 
morning to be devoted to the usual re- 
citations and to industrial exhibits in 
the various shops, and the afternoon to 
rhetorical exercises in the new gymna- 
sium. There will, at that time, be am- 
ple accomodations at the Hygeia Hotel, 
which is not likely to be more than hall 
full, owing to the lateness of the season. 
The friends of the school are cordially 
invited to attend. 



The National Education Bill now be 
fore the House of Representatives, re 
duces the proposed aid from one hun- 
dred and five millions of dollars ir 
twelve years, as proposed in the origina 
"Blair" bill to seventy-seven millions if 
eight years. This is, we think.an improve- 
ment. What is wanted is not so much 
a great quantity of money as a wise and 
stimulating expenditure that shall.leave 
all the State's (especially the Southern) 
school systems, in a vigorous, hopeful 
condition after the government aid shall 
be discontinued. 

The bill provides that a State shall 
receive from government each year no 
more than it shall expend from its own 
funds, which is the saving clause in 
this direction. There are provisions 
guarding the first distribution of the 
fund between the races. The three 
"R's" with geography and history and 
other branches of useful knowledge are 
to be taught in the schools aided. 
Public funds can be applied to the use 
of common and industrial schools that 
are not sectarian. I 

One-tenth of the national aid receiv- 
ed can be applied to teachers' institutes 
or. temporary training schools. Not a 
dollar is allowed for the school house 
or for rent, which is a mistake. 

Just and stringent regulations are 
made to insure on the part of the States 
and Territories compliance with the 
letter and spirit of the law, on pain of 



forfeiture of all its benefits. The time 
within which the expenditure is to be 
made is, we believe, too short. If, 
instead of eight, twelve or sixteen years 
were allowed for the distribution of the 
seventy-seven millions of dollars, the re- 
sults would, without question, be far 
better. The object of this short period 
is probably to prevent too much depen- 
dence on government aid. 

Educational work is only in part 
dependent on'money. The true value 
in teaching is the personal element, the 
teacher. For the past ten years, Vir- 
ginia and other States have had plenty 
of school houses, such as they are, and 
small sal-iries ; the paramount difficulty 
has been the lack of teachers, especially 
for the blacks. This the records of the 
Hampton school show emphatically. 
For the first five years the making of 
teachers should be half the business. 

The normal institutions in the South 
established by northern aid, do not 
appear to be regarded in the law ; 
yet they have been the source of nearly 
all the mental and moral force that 
has gone into Negro schools; they 
even now supply over a half of the de- 
mand for colored teachers ; they are 
over-crowded with students ; they can- 
not afford to build more. The states 
are doing better than ever in this direc- 
tion, but it seems clear that the eight 
years of proposed national aid will pass 
before that which is most vital and 
aluable in education can reach, as it 
should, the freedmen. There will 
be thousands ready to hire out for 
the salaries, but few who will do really 
good work. More lime is necessary to 
develop the moral strength needed to make 
the most of national aid. 

The plan of aiding and stimulating 
the school system, of the Southern Stales 
is grand ; it is an absolute necessity of 
the times ;'but the stimulus should not 
be like a dram, the reaction from 
which would make the last state worse 
than the first. The bottom and yital 
fact of all is the popular sentiment on 
education. Let it be built up by wise 
management.and such aid be given that 
at the end of national help there will not 
be a disbanded army of teachers, and 
a demoralized system, but a strong 
healthy growth; to thisend, with States 
as with individuals, the main thing 
should be a constant cultivation of self 
reliance. To help those who help 
themselves is -wise and constructive 
charity ; help to the nation's weak school 
systems should last long enough to per- 
mit a solid growth ; eight years ase-oet, 
we think, enough. 

On the other hand, it is justly said 
that after eight years, the work done 
will be tested and that the will of the 
people in the matter will be carried out. 
Let the duty of the day be recognized 
and the future will take care of itself. 

The more attention given to this sub- 
ject, the stronger has been the convic 
tion of its importance. A vote on the 
bill may not be reached this session 
but if reached, it will unquestionably 
be passed by the House. National aid 
for the enormous illiteracy of the land 
is an idea that has been gathering force 
many years, and is now only a question 
of time. Failure is not to be thought 
of ; it is emphatically the demand of the 
people who have long been pushing it 
upon Congress and its reluctant leaders. 
They will stand longer in the way at 
their peril. 



Association, to arouse us to a sense of 
our duty to prisoners. 

In this convention, Bishop Henry C. 
Potter said: "There are two great crises 
in a criminal's life The first is when 
he finds himself within prison walls, 
and the second, when his prison doors 
are opened and he is a free man again. 
When a young man is convicted, he 
should be kept from the evil influences 
of hardened prisoners. He should be 
isolated for a few hours each'day while 
his hands are kept busy in some health- 
ful employment, and then he should be 
brought into contact with good Chris- 
influences." 

In my visits to the jails of Virginia, 
of which I gave some account in the 
last issue of the Workman, I was led 
to the conclusion that none of these 
conditions which Bishop Potter deems 
so desirable, are attained. The prison- 
ers are not isolated but herded togeth- 
er. The young prisoners are not kept 
from the hardened ones, but are al- 
lowed the freest intercourse with them. 
The hands of the prisoners are not 
kept busily occupied but they are left 
for the most part in absolute idleness. 
And, as for being brought in contact 
with good Christian influences, it would 
be hard to find a worse atmosphere 
than that which pervades our county 
jails. And in this respect, unfortu 
nately. we do not differ widely fron 
other States. " Did you ever know o 
a man being reformed in this jail ?"i 
said to the sheriff of one of our coun- 
ties. " No, I never did, but I can tell 
you of hundreds that have been made 
hardened criminals by it," was the an- 
swer. " Do you see those two boys ? " 
he asked, pointing to two, of about 
twelve years, standing in the midst of 
a crowd of hardened looking men. 

They're in for their third time now. 
They'll be in the penitentiary one of 
these days. They'll be better off there 
than here, for they'll have some work 
to do. " Said one of the judges of the 
State: "Whenever practicable, I send 
boys to the reformatory schools of oth- 
er States, for I. know that it would be 
utter ruin to place them in our county 
jails 



Prison Reform. 

The Prison Association of New York 
is doing a grand work in the matter of 
prison reform. A convention was re- 
cently held under its auspices, of min- 
isters and friends and officers of our 
various reformatory institutions, to 
consider the relation fof the churches 
to the criminal classes. A resolution 
was adopted approving the work of 
the^-Association, and recommending 
that all the churches of the State set 
aside one Sunday in the year for the 
consideration/^ the relation of Chris- 
tian people to' the reformation of crimi- 
nals. It would be well if here, in the 
State of Virginia,-we could have a like 



double grated windows where the filth 
of rats and other vermin had been al- 
lowed to accumulate for months. Out- 
side, in- the corridors and in the court, 
hardened women and young girls were 
turned loose together and were listen- 
ing to the coarse jokes of one of the 
male prisoners who was employed in 
the kitchen. 

The sheriff told me there had been 
623 committals in six months. There 
were 65 prisoners in the jail at the time 
I visited it. He said that the crowded 
condition of the building made it im- 
possible for him to make any separation 
between those awaiting trial and those 
convicted of crime — boys and hardened 
wretches had to be thrown in together. 
He said there was little sickness, no 
regular visitation — no regular religious 
service, no books or papery — time spent 
in idleness. He reported' the capacity 
of the jail quite insufficient for the 
prisoners. He knew of no one ever re- 
formed there. 

I found the jail in Richmond an im- 
provement on the one at Petersburg, 
although much remained to be desired. 
The city jail contained, at the time I 
visited it, 93 prisoners; 18 whites and 
75 blacks. There were two long corri- 
dors on the first floor into which the 
cells opened. These were occupied by 
male prisoners, the females being con- 
fined on the second floor. During the 
day the prisoners were allowed to be 
together in the court. Thirteen pris- 
iners were at work on the streets, 
hoice being given them between that 
and bread and water. The sheriff said 
that classification of prisoners was imr 
possible; but the jail was clean, the 
prisoners were obliged to bathe regu- 
larly, they had religious services near- 
ly every Babbath, only two men were 
placed ira a cell, they had a hospital, 
and the£e}paration between sexes was 
Chief of Police of 'the city 
of Richmond, reported marked im- 
provement in the condition of the col- 
ored petple of the city. Pointing to a 
large rooSnJn the same building with 
his office, he\»id: "Ten years ago I 
used to have that well nigh filled with 
colored women that had been arrested; 
now I seldom have more than five or 
six. " The sheriff of the Henricoj^Co. 
jail in the city of Richmond, bore' wit- 
ness to the same thing. He _spoke of 
the smaller number of arrests/ahd em- 
phasized the fact that the cploaed peo- 
ple no longer concealeeUjttre'Hcrimes 
committed by their owrjr people,^ 

There were, at the time I visited it, 
a colored boy and a woman, convicted 
of murder, confined in the jail. The 
sheriff said that they had both been 
convicted on the testimony of their 
own people. He said that the colored 
people of the county believed in their 
guilt and demanded that they be hung. 
The woman said tome, speaking of the 
evidence that^her own relations had born 
against her; ' " Yes, my daughter and 
two sisters swore my life away but it y 
>n't make no difference. " / 
The jail building was new, the pris-^- 
oners well cared for, and the sheriff an 
intelligent man who was interested in 
those under his care. 

At Danville the prison was filthy, the 
records miserably kept and the separa- 
tion between the sexes very imperfect. 
At Lynchburg I found the best jail in 
the state and a good sheriff. They had 
tried to give the prisoners work but the 
attempt had been a failure. The jails 
in the western part of the state were 
an improvement on those in the/east, 
as a rule. / 

In the smaller places, where there 
were two or three prisoners confined, 
the jails received very little attention. 
In many cases they were insecure. Not 
infrequently, the jailor lived at a dis- 
tance from the jail and having given 
the prisoners their allowance of 'food 
in the morning, locked the outside door 
and left them, not to see thenj again 
until the following day. A poplar 
mode of construction for the smaller 
jails, was that of having an iron cage 
*iere 



One of the worst jails in the state, I 
found in the city of Petersburg. I vis- 
ited it on the 5th of J;uly, 1883. The 
sheriff was a very polite man, who an- 
swered all inquiries in regard to the 
jail, very pleasantly. He evidently 
prided himself on the fact that he ran 
the Petersburg jail more cheaply than 
the one at Richmond was run. The 
building was of brick, situated in the 
same yard with the clerk's office. It 
had been built about 50 years. The 
sheriff's offices were on the first floor, 
prisoners' cells being' on the two floors 
below. The jail was on the side hill, a 
narrow court separating it on two sides 
from the earth wall. The cells on the 
floor next below the office, were about 
18 by iS. I entered one of them. There 
were 14 prisoners in it of different ages, 
some of them being mere boys. . The 
day was warm. Part of them were en- 
tirely naked, and others had only one 
or two pieces of clothing. The floor 
and bedding were in need of washing. 
There were two windows opening out 
toward the street. The' male and fe- 
male part of the prison were separated 
by a grated door, allowing of conver- 
sation between the men and women. 
The women's side of the jail opened in- 
to the narrow court of which I have 
spoken. During half the day the Wom- 
en were allowed access to this court, 
their cell doors being left open. In 
this court was running water, the only 
place for washing allowed the prison- 
ers. Here was the kitchen and laundry, 
where four men and three women were 
employed, the only work done by any 
of the prisoners. 

Half the day the women were lock- 
ed In their cells and the men were al 
lowed access to the court. The condi 
tion of the cells on the second floor be- 
low the offices, was very bad. They 
were damp and dark and filthy. In one 
of these I found an insane man con- , 

fined. I entered his cell. It was so in the middle of one large room 
dark at noon that I could hardly see all the prisoners were placed togethe 
the man. A little light came through 1 like so many wild b*asts. 
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In some cases, owing to the insecure 
condition of the buildings one county 
iail was doing duty for two or three 
countfes There seems to be no reason 
why one i-l shouldnotdoserv.ee for 
^ne^tem is now conducted 
in Virginia, (and the same is true in 
other ftates there can be no adequate 
provision for the employment of the 
prisoners. The few counties that tr> 
to make the inmates of the jail work 
fail and single counties cannot well 

le d° sKct° p sons ^vho°se organiza- 
Uon and'dlcipline should correspond 
to that of the penitentiary, and thus 
work oe provided for every prisoner? 
Why should not the jail system be un- 
rf,r State control, and why should not 
the d istricU of the State be sufficiently 
Srae to allow of work being provided 
for all the prisoners, instead of having 
them supported in idleness as they now 

S^ooSfjo^af 

Se .vowed objectof prison ma^eiy 
is to protect the innocent and .so, 

vfet^^- rlso^ 
imperative. The penitentiary is so over 
Sdastoi the Ujta-* 
convicts to the radroad , by the ease 



I T „, Nkw Era a , The following private letter from an 

We propose to -nake The S» » ^ mQSt valuab , , nd , an 

complete epitome of school. •W-'"-> , t . ''"ic, ' , . the .jde f Indian 
general terrftoryjiews, and therefore a first- A^shows ho^ the of 



general «ni»»( • • r - stork 

class advert sine medium lor siock 
1st traders, and others . doing business ,n 
and adjacent to the territory. 

We have secured a correspondent at each 
of the neighboring Indian agencies and 
cattle camps; but will gladly publish any 
items of gene al interest from any source. 

The receipts from subscriptions and adver- 
tisements will be applied to defray the run- 
nine expenses and the purchase of material 
and stock of our office-no person or per- 
sons to derive personal pecuniary benefit 
therefrom." 



A Visit from Osage Chiefs. 



Agent snows now n™. - — -- — .- 
progress is checked by the parsimony of 
government in paying inadequate sal- 

The Indian Department has long 
urged better pay but utterly without 
effect upon Congress. 

We know the man by his work, from 
personal observation last August. ne 
Pimas and Maricopas need his care and tc vk bas 
will suffer from his departure Can , °^ m ' e ^° ot 
nothing be done to retain this excellent | ^ ft h exp , . 



Agent? 



Pima ani> M. 



We accept the suggestion, made" 
the following letter from a friend abroad, 
as e xcellentfand publish it in the hope 
of some response from our Southern 
readers, and of suggestions from « 
quarter. There is a literature l that is 
Past escaping forever as the old Negroes 
fast escap w cH , lecte(1 by the news- 

papers mentioned below has a market 
value and is paid for by periodica h .that 
are making money ; hence to ^easy col 
lection. Hampton s busy c hentage 01 
graduates have no time and selt om a 
taste (or such work ; it should however 
° An admirable collection made 
bv Miss H W. Ludlow was printed in 
the' book entitled ';Hampton, and Us 
Students." 

You probably have it within y° ar P™"}° 
™-r»ctuatc reminiscences of the greatest in- 
terc " iml value, bv gathering and printing 
n your important paper the stor es that can 
&Clatcd% colored people of the period 
before and during the war. 
-, These can r« collected for jou bj Uje 



ricoi'a Agency, 

.April 3rd 1884. 



An unexpected and interesting visit from 
a party of ten Osage Indians from Indian 
Territory, under escort of Dr. Bird, their 
aeency physician, was received at Hampton 
lSt month. They manifested great interest 
in going through the Indian classes and 
training shops. The head chief, Strike Axe, v. 
a tall, commanding looking man, thus cx- 
I plained the objects of their visit, through his 
interpreter: 
•• We have been intending for some time 
I c-„„. The Osages two years ago, 

nment of their own. Last, 
a patent for their land, but,, 
to them, it is not satisfacto- 
ry to the tribe, being only a deed of trust to 
the United States. They want to secure a 
home to themselves and their children for- 
ever We have been to Washington to see 



1 about it, 
ject is to 
,ught 



Another ob- 



see the schools 
Anothe 



oit 



This day I have sent in my resignation 
the Department, to take effort at the end 

th So q d a oubti U u n ye 3 ry well know my reasons | school, wh 

for so doing No man can afford to under- , tion h as from one to th 
,0 the anxiety and look after four reserva- satisfied with what I havese 
k for the amount of salary I am getting, and 1 am glad to see so ma,,v .»»» 
™, desert like this. , We want to become a civilized peopl 

ter to the Commissioner I (orc wc wa nt to see civilization— to 
y full reason for tendering vou c i a ll these things and tell oui 
If they will give me a bet- That is all." , , 

ild take it. or send me to The chief was assured that his speech 
but I cannot af- s hould be printed, so that many should hear 
t, ,(,.r m manv I :. „ s i( t h c y were present. Questioned as to 
opinion of the severalty bill, the Chief 
• •Tj . „ w„ An*'* ivmt nnr hinds divided. 



ngth; 



i school, 
is here. 
■ ; there- 
see how 
people. 
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many | 
pay 



1 expi 
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wercrowdeo conuinu" »■"■" .. „„j 
dpline of the penitentiary d.fficul and 
all attempts at classification fruitless. 

The sis much need of new jails in 
many -of the counties and cities, espe- 
daUy in Norfolk and Petersburg and 
2 system ought to be adopted by 
which the inmates of he jai s shall be 
obliged to work instead of living 
idleness at public expense. 

A reformatory school for young of- 
fenders is much needed, so that they 
maybe taught some useful trade in- 
stead of being educated in crime a, 
they are, according to the present sys 

"There is much need of change in thi 
existing prison laws of the state of Vir- 

gi A a prison Association which should 
inquire nto the condition of the pris- 
ts and jails, of the State and interest 
itself in the conditionsW n eeds of 
prisoners, is much to be desired. 

My attention has been called to the 
work of Christian citizens of Richmond, 
Tthe religious instruction of the con- 
virts at the Penitentiary in that city. 
U is reported to me as being a work of 
remarkable devotion and success, and 

1 tt-^uETtneVorfolk Jail I 
neg"ected to speak of the work done by 
the g Young Woman's Christian Associa- 
tion ot Norfolk, in connection with he 
•MS- that citv These efforts are the 
ftnedS of'-reform in the matter of 
prison management. 

B. b. F. 



%XL£*%* PhS^TelkTy Times" .„„,„,„• Jourll< devoted to the 

made an excellent feature of >^ -cord ^ q( £ Graduates of the 

of the war, and the "Weekly News ol 1 Institute, makes its ap- 

.iH„„ r will help to form, like those seized ground on the rights ot ti e 
„$ e oV Sir Walfc Scott. Fenimore Xooper. ™ j£. not believe in setting aside 

' Stone, graphic tales, wnicn wm v | ..™t 

for posterity a '''ehkepictureol a 
h call never be repeated. The lew 
idy have, such ~ 



nd 1— - 

thirdsof the time \ay 1 his opinion 01 me >cvo«., ------ 

Vou have been here and 1 rep iied : " We don't want our lands divided. 
Agency must go Tl J h ave them all in one, makes a home lor 
"" all forever. No one can legislate or sell it off 
'unless all say so, and it is better if one man 
don't like his land to be able to go elsewhere. 
•\t the Chief 's request, his national secretary 
iuithcr explained in English that the sever- 
alty bill is objectionable because it would 
put the full blood Indians at a disadvantage. 
Thev would hang back, not approving the 
chanee while the half-blood and white men 
in the tribe would rush in their app.ications 
and get allW best land first For these rea- 
sons thev haWtitioned to be excepted from 
it The tribe rTumbers" not quite iSoo, 300 of 
whom are half Sreed or wh W. Of the 45° 
men. about cjcrtiird are not full blood. Ep- 
memics havf/cent.y decreased the pro 
portion of ful? tjlood Indians. T 



^7ugS art i a would'p7efe7a wild tribe at . 
lime In preference" to a hall civilised one 
that had not the communication witn 1™ 
. whites that you find around so many agencies 
living with squaws. So far my salary lias 
keot me about even, owing to cost 01 living. 
Incase of exceptions in ^e treasury depart- 
ment that I cannot make a satislactory an 
s Tr to must pay that out of money made 
by "Pil peddling" before I came here. 
"> y Very resi>ect(ully yours. 

' A.H.Jackson. 



were formerl 
servation 
1,500,000 a 1 
Cherokces 

S100 pe 



ratives we wrcauj >.«.^. ----- : 
Wm Still and Frederick Dougla».«- — - 
,In m ial to the writing of History by the future 
Macaulay of the colored race. Commending 
MSLtag you and your co-laborers mos 
heartily for your valuable efforts in behall 01 
the colored people and the Indians, 
I am, very respecttully. 

' Yours truly. 
Horace }. Smith. 

Paris. France. 

March 9th, '84 



tied' in Kansas, sold that re- 
Government and bought 
Indjan Territory from the 
ntome from the balance 
[, which, with farming. 



• The Paww New Era is a bright 
attractive little monthly paper pub- 
ffin the Indian Territory at the .In- 
dian Training school """j 
a vear It is referred to in the letter ^ot 
Mr Tames Murie published in this 
number. The following is from the 

ed .j T °HE Pawnee New Era isestablished in 
.k. inferest and as another industry of the 
plwnee Tdu^rial Boarding School and is 
entirely under the management of school 
'^resent it is wholly independent of gov- 

selve«. 



An appreciative subscriber on a dis- 
tant Pacific Island, sends us the follow- 
ing letter in the vernacular of his coun- 
trv which, fortunately, we understand, 
and publish, believing that it may 
edify our readers as a curiosity at any 
?ate! if not by its kind and liberal 

s P irit ' Haiku Maui, 

Latxo Maraki, M. H. 1884. 

LlMAIKAlKA OPIO, 

Aloha oe . . 

iT a loaa 'mai ia'u i kau palapala paipai no 
ka uku o ka nupepa SouLm Workman." 

EiaUoko neiLhoonna aku a'u . Elima 
Dala $5° 5. Oia hoi ka uku no ka nnpepa no 
rk makahiki ehmamai kamah.nao Apenla 
Vrr, aku a hiki i ka makahike, 1888, a he 
hip^ha kekehi no ka uku banaka no ke k. 
ato kela kala ma kalaponi. Me k. 

^no^KauwaJhanhja.^ 



,r °" I comDe'tent colored men as representa- 
era| iv™s P of their race, for white mer, who 
re no better ; complains, in a manly 
i-av of rude treatment of a party of 
:6iored students on a Potomac river 
steamer from one no better than they 
and quotes as follows from a wen 

known newspaper: 

••I've got three colored reporters on my 
staff, and I'm proud of it sa id Julius 
Chambers, the city editor of the Philadel 

"J "\ am proud to b P among the first 
vToaper men to really acknowledge these 
oeoofe as men and brothers by having them 

Sas^ts^ 

^-"^rtl^srine 1 ^ 
pasture as >twer ■ ' f the f utU re.and 

ored men are tne repuitcto 

wish my white reporters were half as el 

been" sent to represent a newsoaoer at balls, 

^ der mT Thefareve" "apt at soc'iety gossip 
-tkinTto^ qn"e naturally. 1/is very easy 
far med to obtain that class of news. My 
soctov editor who at first was prejudiced 
society eu'"J' become qu te reconciled, 
^'"hV realize thli usefulness. I think 
T ^en IVe eot are so bright that they 
th n work their way into editorial posi- 
<u S r I wo°u r !dn" e b r e sifrprised at seeing a 
ie ka tuck managing editor some day or even an 
1 octoroon dramatic critic 



.^port's them; tlfey "have also an educational 
fund of $.S 3 ,ooo/ They have republican 
ernmentandcefapalsory education ilaws,tl 
reforms originating within themselves; whit 
men marry into the tribe but cannot vote and 
if childlcss.lose their connection with it when 
their wife dies. The policy is to exchide 
them The tribe has mechanics, all In"'"" 
The Friends have a mission now amon 
it most are Catholics as they v 
s— none are pagans. The/ 
•idently an intelligent people! capable 
ivelopmt 



in the 
ridan, 



A Distinguished Visitor. 

The school had the honor of a visit 
lidLoHast month, from General St. 
who came to Hampton on he annual VUUtW 
inscection of the National Soldiers Home. 
Afwr looking through the various depart- 
ments of the^ool and its «nd«g'» £ 
General and his party were greeted nytne 
SemWed studen^with theFr singing and 
in a short speech he-kindly 
pleasure in what he had seen, 
in the causes it represents. 



A number of able-bodied young men 
„f the Hampton Institute, trusty and 
handy about P work, would like situations 
for the summer vacation, from about 
Tune 7>ith, to- earn funds W help hem 
through he next school year. Wages 
should be from fifteen to twenty ^o - 
lars a month besides board ; at the tor 
rTerraTe, traveling expenses .one way 



The Virginia Critic is a new weekly 
paper published in Staunton, V a., price 
W. % a year, devoted to the colored peo- 
ple It will advocate their civil and poli- 
tical rights, keep them informed I on all 
educational matters, and furnish them 
with the latest news and reading mauer, 
it will aim to improve the condition of 
the laboring class generally. 

It is excellent in tone, and may do 
great good. The appearance of numer- 
ous newspapers amongst the Negro po- 
pulation of the country is significant It 
<t lar as I know, means that they are thinking more than 
L f *aper at "balls', ^"hey will work together better from 
they are doing wide -spread discussions, and their power 
t snrietv cossio I •,[ be increasingly felt. 1 he intelli- 
gent Negro is fast becoming a factor in 
fur nadfnal life. It is of the greatest 
importance that the progress of th s 
people morally shall keep pace with their 
mental growth; knowledge is not always 
wisdom It is. after all. moral ear- 
ne tneTs that tells., This quality is^not 
wanting n many of the educated young 
colored leaders of the South; as they 
Sail direct the thought of their people 
the latter will act wisely. We believe 
that the tendency of the colored news- 
pape literature of the day is to a better 
moral tone, and to a true political mde- 
pendence. 



X 



Raby Lodge For Sale. 

We call attention to the advert isemenBof 



rare oprorturdty for any persdn wanting^ V. 
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The Southern Press. 

J ' ' ! ALL SIDES, f 

After quoting frpm an address made 
at Louisville by Rev. Dr. Curry, as agent 
of the Peabody fund, the Southern 
Christian Advocate (Charleston, S. C.,) 
says: 

« It seems to most thoughtful Christians just 
now, that the cloudy pillar is in motion, 
leading the churches on to a great aggressive 
missionary work. That work must include 
the colored people in the South. No one will 
presume to limit the great commission, to 
"Go everywhere, except to the blacks at 
your doors." No one will say that Pauls 
great maxim, "God lovcth a cheerful giver, 
does not apply to any gift bestowed upon his 
less favored children. The imperative de- 
mand, "Go, OR Send," applies to them, 
likewise. 

Without referring to the past, we can sec 
enough in the present to give the colored 
people a strong claim on us. The ignorant, 
and the needy always have a claim on all who 
have means or benefits to spare. Let us put 
aside all remembrance of their connection 
with us in the past, their indebtedness to us, 
and our indebtedness to them in the past. 
They are all around us< to-day, and they are 
human beings, fearfully exposed on every 
side. Much that is now being done for them 
will never find its way into census statistics, 
or into history. The ten thousand acts of 
kindness done daily, in the common rela- 
tions of employers and employed ; the val- 
uable help given them in the way of example, 
advice, gilts, mercy — these cannot be taken 
account of. Let us be thankful for every 
gleam of " silver lining " that is thus thrown 
on the dark cloud. This is all that we ought 
to do. if this is all that we canje. But if 
other doors are open, or, if they can he open- 
ed by Christian love and patience, then we 
ought to do more." 

A certain slowly increasing number 
of Southern whites are committing 
themselves more and more to view 
these, and are by no means limiting 
themselves to the enunciation of th< 
ries. Since the close of the war, much 
kindly work has been done by individ- 
uals, but it is only of late that such 
■ work has begun to be fused into organ- 
ized shape, or to be of any importance 
as a factor in the relations of the two 
races. Evidence of the change is found 
in an occasional expression of apprecia- 
tion like the following from the Biblical 
Recorder (colored, N. C), which gives 
a hopeful view of the situation from 
■ the colored stand-point: 

" A brighter day has dawned ; The Negro 
is moving ; true he set out with nothing 
twenty-three years ago, with nowhere to lav 
his head ; what property the white man had. 
was swept away by the two armies, hence 
they at that time were unable to help him. 
as doubtless they would have done, if they 
had had the means. But the present age 
shows that he is rising. The State is dotted 
all over with little cottag 
houses erected by him sine 
and many friends 



Nearly all the fine institutions of the South, 
for the colored youth were reared by north- 
ern contributions. When the accommoda- 
tions for the whites are accommodations for 
the colored, then, and not until then will 
we belitve in the possibility of the whites 
doing justice to Negroes in this respect. 
The South passed laws before the war to 
crush the educational abilities of the black 
man, and it takes more than twenty years 
to wipe out that spirit. To consign such a 
bulk of money to the keeping of these 
Southern Bourbons would be worse than 
folly, and fatal to the interest of the Negro." 

And still another in the resolutions 
passed at the convention of colored j ? 
men held in Gainesville, Fla., a few 
weeks ago: 
" Whereas, It is feared that the present di- 
ong the colored voters in this State 
between the two old parties and the Inde- 
pendents will lead to weakness, and thereby 
render our political future hopeless, and our 
large vote ineffective in the next election, as 
it was in the ist District ,in the last cam- 
paign ; therefore it is respectfully suggested 
that the leading colored men meet in confer- 
ence and determine on such a course of ac- 
tion as will unite our vote in favor of the 
election of an Independent for Governor 
should the circumstances existing thus war- 
rant it. By uniting, we can elfect the elec- 
tion of such men to office as will secure to 
our people redress for the following evils 
and grievances to which we are subjected : 

1. We want increased facilities for com- 
mon school education and the highest 
branches, so as to be able to reduce the high 
rate of illiteracy which .the last census shows 
to exist among our people in this State. 

2. We want a fair representation on juries, 
and a fair show in the Courts and Justices 
of the Peace. 

3. We want to cast, outvotes freely and 
have them fairly counted : and also a better 
system of registration ; one which shall gi 
county Commissioners less power to do i 
justice to colored 



they can be induced to deliver the reins of 
government into the hands-of those who hate 
the government, as long as it is in the hands 
of the political partv which defended and 
preserved it against the attacks of those who 
would have destroyed it, is a matter of sur- 
prise. 

It is not true that the Southerners are large- 
ly in favor of the Bourbon Democratic party. 
I honestly believe, if they had an opportunity, 
that a large majority would vote against that 
party. But, situated as they arc, intimidated, 
bulldozed, ostracised, vilified, and denounced 
as traitors to their race and section, and, last- 
ly, swindled out of their votes, with no aid 
from the Federal Government, whatjan they 
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liberation. 
The obsta- 
cles which Jaid before him then are no longer 
obstructions along his pathway. Prejudices 
which existed then, arc not met with to-day. 
A better feeling prevails throughout our 
commonwealth. All Christendom is pray- 
ing for our success. The white man of the 
South is no longer considered as our enemy, 
but our best friend. He overlooks the pre- 
vious condition of the colored man, and re- 
spects him just in proportion as he carries 
himself. Much has been and is being done 
by the white people for the education of the 
colored race. The law that provides an ap- 
propriation for the whites asks the same for 
the colored. The hand of the,.Government 
reaches around both races alike." 

Another view is afforded in a letter 
written from Richmond to the New 
York Globe : 

"Much interest is manifested here in th 
bill for National Aid to Education. It is 
bill that should certainly be the means of 
lifting the colored man to the foreground, 
but we cannot see any reason for leaving 
the distribution of this money to the sever- 
al States. Dr. J. L, M. Curry asserts that 
the Southern States will certainly do justice 
to the Negro in the distribution of this 
money, and cites their past generosity (?) as 
an example of the same. If the true state of 
affairs was known the matter would assume 
a different aspect. Let any fair minded) 
man examine the various institutions of the 
South entirely supported by State appro- 

E nations, and let him judge for himself, 
et him place the institutions for the col- 
ored youth alongside of those for the whites 
and he will find that this confidence is en- 
tirely misplaced. The white people of the 
South will put $100 on a white school where 
they will not put |io on a colored one. 



flices 

county, and also under cit 

5. We want to enjoy th' 
privileges accorded to ot 
places, on railroads and* steamers, when we 
pay the same fare. 

6. We want a law enacted restoring to the 
right of suffrage all men (most of whom are 
colored] disfranchised for alleged petty of- 
fences tried before Justices of the Peace. 

These are our grievances and disadvan- 
tages, and it will be to our interest hereafter 
to act in full political accord in local and 
State matters, with such of the whites as will 
deal justly with our people and give them 
such chances as will enable them to enjoy 
the full rights of citizenship, and to bear 
their just share of public burdens and re- 
sponsibilities." 

How far these resolutions may have 
been "assisted" by white politicians it 
is, of course, difficult to say, but that 
m'anv members of th? white Republican 
South have a very strong 
ir honest conviction of the 
dangers to be apprehended from Dem 
ocratic rule, is beyond doubt. The 
National Republican publishes a letter 
from B.rmingham, Ala., which ex- 
presses views by. no means so uncom- 
mon as is supposed, among men of 
Southern birth. 



A Note of Warning. 

" A large number of Confederate soldiers 
were upon principle, opposed to secession, 
but when the war began, actuated by love of 
home and sympathy for friends and neigh- 
bors, were easily and willingly induced to 
take up arms against a government they re- 
spected and loved. When the war ended, 
they returned as prodigal sons, desiring to 
be taken back into the family, and willing to 
prove their sincerity by faithful observance 
of all the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship. With them were a numberof promi- 
eent Southrons who had believed in the right 
of secession, but who honestly acquiesced in 
the result of the war. 

All of these ex-Confederate soldiers know 
the evil which would result to the National 
Government from a victory of the Democra- 
tic party in a National election. They know 
that no spark of love dwells in the breasts 
of the leaders of the Democratic party to 
ward the Federal Government, at least so far 
as the leaders in the South are concerned. 
They know that the cohesive power of South- 
ern*Dcmocracy is antagonism to the Federal 
Government, and that the success of that 
partv in a National contest would be a con- 
quest of the United States Government and 
not a political triumoh. The United States 
Government would be the spoils. 

That there are true and loyal citizens of 
the Northern States members of the Demo- 
cratic party I am willing to admit ; but how 



The history of the South since 
of evidences of how little regard is paid to 
the rights of citizens who dare to oppose 
Bourbonism. Character, liberty, and life are 
ruthlessly assailed and taken from those who 
dare to lift a voice in behalf of fair elections 
and honest count. Is it possible that the 
law-abiding people of the North have failed 
to read the accounts of the wanton_ and 
cowardly assassinations perpetrated by the 
leaders of the Democracy in the South ; the 
onlv reason assigned being that they opposed 
the Democratic party ? If they have read, is 
it possible that thev don't believe? If they 
win shut their eyes' to the truth and permit 
rbonism to obtain control of the Nation 
overnment. as it now has of the South 
States, then truly is loyalty at a very low j now 
condition." 

Over against this may be set such a 
statement as the following from the 
Norfolk Virginian : 

"The Negro race has nothing to fear from 
the success~of the Democratic party. It has 
been the dominant party of the South since 
redemption from carpet bag rule, and from 
that period the South has prospered. _ The 
Negro has been protected in all his rights, 
paying but a mite of the taxes ; the same 
educational advantages have been extended 
to him that have been secured the whites, 
and yet. in return for all these favors, the 
Negro has been almost solid in support of the 
party that has exerted every effort to op- 
press and degrade the South." 

And again, in the Charleston News we 
find a warm denial of aspersions on the 
loyalty of Southern citizens, antta rea- 
sonab'le statement of what they them- 
selves believe to be their motives in 
adopting 1 the course which has laid 
the'y open to the charge of disloyalty. 
Southern "Dislike of the Govern- 
ment." 

" We find in a leading article in the New 
York Evening Post the following extraordi 
nary statement ; 

Probably three-fourths of the white papula- 
lion at the South to-day— that'Js. the bulk of 
its governing class — dislike the United States 
Government, and teach their children to dis- 
like it. 

There is not a vestige of truth in the as 
sertion that the white population of the 
South "teach their children" to dislike the 
United States Government. The children, 
on the contrary, are taught that this is tjjeir 
country, and that they roust be true to it and 
serve it faithfully. We have never known a 
single instance where a Southerner, after the 
war ended, taught his children to dislike the 
General Government. Why should he? We 
have no other country than this, and for that 
reason we make much of it, and desire that 
hildren shall be proud of it. Nearly all 
ext-books used in the Southern schools 
published by Northern houses, and these 
assuredly do not inculcate dislike of the 
Government. 

There is no truth in the assertion that 
"three-fourths of the white population at 
the South to-day dislike the United States 
Government." Among the older Southern- 
ers there are some, no doubt, who have never 
forgotten or forgiven the injuries and losses 
caused them by the invasldfi of the South. 
But even these rarely go to the length of a 
positive feeling of dislike. There is not to 
be found in the South, in our opinion, even 
a single man who dislikes the United States 
Government in the sense of wishing it harm, 
or desiring that it shall be brought into dis 
repute. 

The mistake of the Evening Post is a com 
mon one. It consists in confounding dislike 
of ignorance, incapacity and corruption, in 
the public service, 'with dislike of the Govern- 
ment itself— the visible representative of 
these United States. The Southern people 
insist that the Federal officers ought to be 
capable and honest, and they desire that the 
administration of the Government, in every 
department, shall be economical, efficient 
and clean. They condemn any variation 
from this standard and frankly avow their 
dislike of it. They condemn th« partisan- 
ship, the sectionalism and the prejudice of 
the Republican party as ' 



Republicanism, and dislike the methods of 
the dominant party to the extent of exposing 
them on the stump and in the press, and vo- 
ting against them at the polls. Just such 
dislike of the Government as this is to be 
found in the South. No other, and no more." 

So thoroughgoing a disclaimer can 
hardly be set aside, and is especially 
worthy of notice in that it comes from 
ty where the first attempt was 
to overturn the Government and 
destroy the national life. That the peo- 
ple for whom, twenty years ago, the 
United States existed only as a hated 
name, should now be willmg to. teach 
their children " that it is t&eir country^ 
that they must love it, and slfrve it faithl 
fully," shows that the changes which are 
going on in the South are in the direc- 
tion of a wholesome growth which is, to 
a certain extent at least, beyond the 
reach of political tricksters. There are, 
fortunately, forces at work in the South, 
which do not come within the domain 
of politics, and that they are, in the 
main, healthful, becomes, from day to 
day, more evident. 

Recognition by the colored people of 
their weakness and its auses must take 
place of the false estimate of their 
sr, which is at present one of their 
hief dangers, before they can be reck- 
oned as trustworthy members of the 
body politic, and the first indications 
of this change are to be looked for in 
in the colored journals. The "West 
Indian Abroad," a weekly paper edited 
in the city of New York, by colored 
men in the interest of. colored West In- 
dians, is strong enough to confess this, 
and in the extract given below touches 
a truth recognized by many friends of 
the race. 



'in the political battle between the two 
races Who are citizensof this great kepublic, 
we dar&iot conceal the fact that the Negro 
ized and united; and neither is 
or equipped for consequences. 
The lacl\.of\thesc absolute necessary ele- 
,at) constitute a nation's greatness, 
powerlsss and unrecognized 
.me yet. That positive race-union 
;aracterises the English, Scotch, 
French, iVish, Dutch, and Germa.i emigrants, 
hether Iscttled in the United States or in 
any part of Crrr^world. is in'an embryo stage 
of developmcnt~among us, as an important 
factor in the United States. But in order, 
too, that the Negro may be a recognized 
power from Maine to Mexico, he should by 
all means get the almighty dollar, land and 
education. He is fast acquiring these,-and 
twenty years hence he will be heard /nd felt 
as a link in a common brotherhoodr^hough 
carved in ebony." 

Ashville, N. C.J has take 
the right direction bv /stSbli siring a 
colored " Reform Club,'' with ^the fol- 
lowing objects: 

St. To furnish all the possible moral aid 
to the young people of that community in 
their efforts to totally abstain from intoxica- 
ting drinks. To stimulate them to a higher 
religious, social and virtuous standing. 

2nd. To prevent, so far as it is in its power, 
all profanity and unwarranted use of our 
Creator's name. . 

3rd. To foster and encourage a spirit of in- 
dustry, and economy, heartily endorsing a 
course of strict integrity and honesty as the ^ 
only true avenues to our future development / 
and permanent success. V 
4th. To collect for our race a library of .use- - 
ful and instructive books and periodicals, to 
be under the control and management of a 
proper Librarian, and known as the " Rural 
Home Library." 

American Newspapers in 1 884. 

From the edition ol Messrs, Geo. P Row- 
ell & Co's. American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, now in press, it appears that the news- 
papers and periodicals of all kinds at present 
issued in the United States and Canada 
reach a grand total of 13,402. This is a net 
gain of precisely i.oooduring the last>welve 
months, and exhibits an increase of|5,oi8pver 
the total number published just ten years 
since. The increase in 1874 over the total 
for 1873 was.493. During/ the past yeax the 
dailies have increased from 1,138 to 1,254; 
the weeklies from 9.062 to 10,028 ; and the 
monthlies from 1,091 to 1,499. The great- 
est increase is in the Western States. Illinois, 
for instance, now shows 1,009 papers inplace 
of last year's total of 904, while Missouri 
issues 604 instead of the 523 reported in 1883. 
Other leading Western States also exhibit a 
ereat percentage of increase. " 



1 conflict with true 



The iifotal 

number of papers in NewYorkState isi.52,3. 
against 1,399 '« l88 3- Canada has shared m 
the general increase. . V 



Letters from Hampton Graduates' 

condition of prisons and prisoners. 
"Happy as a Mouse in a Meat- 
house." Crowded Quarters. Bad 
Air. No Employment for Women. 
No Separation of Old and Youno. 
No Separation by Day of Men and 
Women. No Religious Instruction. 
A Better Report in Some Respects. 
Causes of Crime. Crowding the 
Cities. The Poor House. From 
Missionary Beginning his Mission at 
Home. Starting a Mission Sunday 
School in Richmond. From a Grate 
ful GirlT 

prisons and prisoners. 
Inquiries among our graduates as to 
the condition of the prisons in the 
towns where they live, have brought a 
number of replies, among which are the 
three following from those who seem to 
have had the most opportunity, or to 
have done the most of personal investi- 
gation of the subject. It may not 
be always easy to obtain access to 
these places, or accurate information 
concerning them, but we recommend 
the matter to the serious attention of 
our graduates, as one of deep- interest 
in its relations to their people, and for 
the good they ma5' do when allowed, in 
bringing some knowledge and desire 
of a better life to those who have few 
to care for their fate. 



FROM A COLORED JUROR. ' 

One of our earliest graduates, a man 
of character and good report, gives a 
graphic picture of the jail in his town : 

Danville, Va., 3— 21— 1884. 
Dear Friend: 

Your fetter of February 25th was duly re- 
ceived., and should have been answered 
promptly, but I was serving as a juror for 
eight days after.- so that that and my olh 
business have prevented me from doing s 
I hope therefore that you will not think it 
negligence and lack of interest on my part. 

I went through the jail the other day for 
the first time since I have been living in Dan- 
ville, and as I entered the door of the main 
hall of the prison I felt somewhat, I suppose, 
as a fly feels when he alights in a plate of 
grease or milk— the air was so very bad! 
ignorant contentment. 

Around a large stove that gives heat for 
the whole building, were seated and standing 
about fifteen prisoners, who seemed as hap- 
py as a mouse in a meat-house, so to speak. 
There are about 20 prisoners in the jail, and 
about onc-thirdare females, ages ranging from 
1 3 to 54 years — average age 20 years. Term 
of imprisonment from 1 to 6 months, 
for stealing, fighting, getting drunk, Sc., and 
not being able to pay the fines imposed by 
the Mayor, or Magistrates, they arc put to 
work on the streets as corporation hands 
until they work out the amount of the fine. 

The females have no employment, as I 
know of. There is no separation as to old and 
hardened prisoners, from the young. They 
are turned in together as hogs are turned 
into a pen. 

The sexes are separated at night, but 
the day they are not. The building is tw 
stories high, and the women occupy the up 
per story. 



outside its walls. In some other re- 
spects, the following report is more 
cheerful than the former one: 

, Palmer's Springs, Va., 

\ Mecklenburg Co., 

March fifth, 1884- 

Dear Friend: 

Yours requesting information in regard to 
the prison at Boydton hasjust been received 
(forwarded to me from Boydton). I have 
not been to Boydton for some time, and 
therefore I am unable to give you what I have 
seen from my own observation, but I have 
asked of those that have ample opportunity 
of knowing the condition of the prison, and 
they assure me that as far as the condition 
in the way of cleanliness, it could not be bet- 
ter, but they say that there should be more 
room. The prison is very small— only hav- 
ing four small cells, and only two of them are 
used as regular cells, because the others are 
the ground floor, and have wooden doors, 
d would not hold prisoners any time if they 
-ere put in them. The prisoners are fed 
twice a day, and have plenty ; this I enquired 
particularly about of a young man that has 
just been turned out. having served a term 
of six months for stealing an ox from a 
ighbor of his. and if looks go to show any- 
thing in that respect. I must say that they 
have plenty, for he is as fat as a pig. The 
greater number of offences are among the 
colored people, but not all. Most of the of- 
fences are for petty thefts, such as stealing a 
pig or ham, but not all are for thefts ; some 
are for fighting, Sc. " Old artd young offend- 
ers are generally put in the same cells. No 
employment is required, except to cut their 
own wood for the stove and bring water for 
the prisoners. The two sexes arc always 
kept apart. Mrs. Sharp and the Rev. Jno. 
T. James, the teachers of the Boydton Insti- 
tute, hold religious instruction quite often 
.for the prisoners, and allow me to say just 
here, I think these two servants of the Lord 
are doing a good work among our people in 
this country. I have never seen the chain- 
gang, which is employed on the railroad, 
and therefore cannot give any information. 

If I had gotten your letter soop-enough. I 
would have tried to go to Boydton to inves- 
tigate the matter more fuNy. 1 am busy 
with my school, which is very large, and de- 
mands all mv attention and more besides. I 
have on roll 95. My last month's report 
showed 63.50 attendance. I am employed 
every Sunday with my Sabbath school from 
9 o'clock to 4 o'clock. This part of my 
k is very encouraging, indeed ; old and 
ng attend regularly, and 
terest. The bundle of papers sent was vcipr 



people are as well behaved as can be expect- 
ed under the trying circumstances. Our 
population is about 7,000, of whom about 
2,500 are colored. Last year there were 464 
arrests; 378 were for petty larceny, 29 of 
abandoned women— (the jail now contains 
a large number of this unfortunate class, 
mostly, I am sorry to say, colored)— and the 
rest for drunkenness, and other causes. The 
sexes are divided in cells so arranged that 
there can be no communication. The term 
of service varies from 30 days to 18 mouths. 
Some are returned several times during the 
year. 

The jailor tells me "there are as many 
whites arrested as colored— the whites com- 
mit the worse crimes, the colored a greater 
number of small ones. More colored wo- 
men are arrested than colored men, and 
more white men than white women." Em- 
ployment is given to some who prove them- 
selves good cooks at the jail. They receive 
no religious instruction. " A few tracts," says 
the Warden, "were sent me not long since, 
but the prisoners could not read them." ,J 



letter to read, and if he had 
nc reading those tracts to the 
i he had reading that, I would 
uch for the satisfaction derived 



prisoner; 
not give 
from the tracts. 

the poor-house. 
The poor-house is occupied exclusively by 
colored women and children, about 15 in all. 
The overseer is white, is paid a regular sala- 
ry, and is an efficient officer, \fost of the 
children are orphans— a majority of them 
offspring of unmarried women. What is to 
become of this numerous class of colored 
children in and out of the poor-house, God 
only knows! There are several ministers 
who visit these deserving people and dear 
little ones, and administer to their spiritual 
needs, while Sic city 'to its honor) provides 
a good warm, comfortable home for them. 
There are just as many poor whites, and 
more probably, but they are provided for by 
church societies, Sc. In conclusion. I wish 
to say that many of the colored people here 
are well-to-do --have line churches, wear the 
best of clothes, have fgood stores, and 
plenty to eat. 



the door with her daughter, saying that she 
know such was going on in that part 
of the city, and when she heard such sweet 
singing, she came to see, and also stating 
that she had two more at home. Soon 
came another mother, saying that she had 
five and could she send them. I told them 
yes, and only wished that they would come 
themselves and bring others. They prom\ 
ised that they would. I am looking forward 
for a. great work, if God be my helper. I 
am having now severe studies ; but 1 make 
out to get to see some families. 

My kindest regards to you and family, 
teachers and Principal. May the blessings 
of God be with you all in sickness and in 1 
sorrow. Pray for me that I may not be 
swept away by the storms of the evil one, 
but that I may ever hold fast to that which 
is true and noble in the sight of God. Please 
write me how things are going on at school. 

My co-worker, Miss L. C. .wishes to 

be remembered to you. 

I remain' yours in Christ, B. 
A later letter of April 2, from the same 
writer, says: 

"The average attendance on our Sunday 
school now is about sixty-five, besides four- 
teen teachers, and now the young men have 
become so interested, that from fifteen to 
twenty young men and ladies come to visit 
the school, and many have joined the Bible 
class. I have visited the families, and they 
have received me kindly, indeed — have man- 
ifested their interest in the work, and do 
send their children. Sunday before last I 
was called in by an old lady to see a very 
sick young man : happy was he in the Lord. 
I talked with him, read to him, and prayed 
for him : that night he passed away. An T 
other grand and hopeful field for Christian 
workers is that of the alms-house. I have 
been working there over two months in com- 
pany with the white lady of whom I spoke 
to you ; but I have brought the subject up 
before the young men, so that every time 
I go now I have company." 



much 



cded, and thankfully received. 



you have any picture papers that 
spared. I would be very glad to ge 
put up in my school-room. 

Mr. G. W. B is only thre 

from me. and is doing a noble work 
the people, both in public school 
bath school. I. saw him last Saturday 
is to spend next Friday night 

I am always glad to hear frorrNany of 
Hampton friends. I want to attend Alu 
meeting, if my school closes time enough 
-Your former pupil. 1 



Your friend and pupil, 



I). 



Aye 



self 



CAUSES OF CRIME. 

The degradation which cannot feel 
going to jail a descent, is a sufficient 
reason for much of the going there. 
Other causes of crime are suggested in 
the following letter from a young man 
who, while as yet an under-graduate, 
is doing good work as a teacher, and is 
The general condition of the | W ell able to observe. 



ng man who has devoted him- 
practical missionary work in 
Africa is preparing for it, not only In- 
going on with some of his studies, but 
y doing with his might what— by 
seeking— his hands find to do for the 
needy right around him. 

Richmond Institute, | 
f ■ Richmond, Va, \ 
Rev. H. B. Frissell, 

al, the 3d 

I have met the missionary lady of whom 
found that she is 
orking under the 
Mission Societv. 



of Twenty-first and Maine streets, in 
basement of the court-house, where we 1 
large room that was- given to u: 
the Judge for the purpose. There has I 
no school in that part of the city for 
children, and they being poorly dressed 
ashamed to go to the large school on '. 
day ; so they play all day ■- 
grow up to be worthless. 




whole building, as to cleanliness, Sc., is very 
bad, and I wondered how any one could live 
and seem perfectly satisfied in such a place. 
When I came out I felt as, I suppose, the fly 
feels when he succeeds in crawling out of the 
grease to the edge of the plate. 

The ministers, so far as I know, never go 
to the jail to hold religious services. The 
moral condition of our people here is deplor- 
able, and preaching seems to have but little 
effect upon them. I would 'like very much 
to attend the Alumni meeting, but 1 very 
much fear that I shall notJ>e able to do so. 
I have not been .able to attend the Alumni 
meeting or Commencement since I graduated 
in '75, and I have lost trace of nearly all my 
old class and school-mates. 

I had to give up teaching this term be- 
cause the trustees would not pay me enough. 
I disliked .very much to give up my school, 
but my duty to my mother, who is left alone, 
demanded higher wages, so that I had to 
seek employment at something that pays a 
little better." t 



, March 16, 18S4. 



A BETTER REP0RTUN SOME RESPECTS. 

In the jail above OfSoribed, as in that 
described below, food seems to be plen- 
ty, judging from the animal content- 
ment of the inmates. Some, no doubt, 
are better fed than in their poverty 



Dear Teacher : 

I have visited the prison ; 
receiving your letter. 



id poor-house 



The city jail Is a stone structure, well lo- 
cated for the good health of its inmates, 
drainage good: heated in cold weather by 
a furnace. Prisoners are well attended to, 
their food being well cooked, and their 
clothes frequently changed. " But some of 
them," says the jailor, " arc very hard cases, 
refusing sometimes to eat, saying that ' such 
food is not fit for us.' " 

Staunton is in the centre of the valley. 
Here the whites predominate. Before the 
there were but few colored people in 



uul 



the street: 
I would meet the 
children on the street and ask them up. On 
the 13th I had 31 children, girls and boys, 
(two white children). The lady was at 
another Mission school, therefore I was 
alone ; the school had not been organized, 
so I just read, sang and prayed with them. 
They seemed to be very- much interested. 
Time will fail me to tell you how I tried to 
imprcssthem ; whetherthey were impressed, 
we will see. The lady came and was very 
much surprised to see so many little bright- 
eyed children, and more so to see those 
white children. We organized the school, 
took the names and number of each child ; 
then she turned all the work over to me, 
feeling satisfied that it would be a successful 
field, and that I could conduct it. I told her 
that I would do all I could, both in getting 
teachers and children. The children prom- 
ised me that they would come and bring thei 



U GRATEFUL GIRL. 

One of obr young women graduates, 
and faithMlleachers, thus expresses 
her gratitude to a dear and generous 
friend of Hampton and its students: 
South Carolina, | 
February 29, /8S4, \ 

Mv Dear Frieitd 

'Nothing can afforrhme more pleasure than 
this opportunity to write to you. I l)ave 
been quite ill. but thanks to Him, 1 ant up 
again and at work. I have had a fall, which 
has injured mv spine. Wednesday was x a 
happy day in my school. I had ttirce writh- 
ing desks' made, costing three dollars of rhe 
money you sent us. and presented thorn to 
thechildren justas if they were directly fitom 
you. 1 purchased a school-betl. ^cosiing 
seventy-five cents. Oh, they wcra^ip happy. 
After all were seated, we snnjt. ""Wijaf-.a 
Friend we have in Jesus." 
were in tears ; then I explained the hymn to 
them, telling how God has helped us tltrough 

you and Miss . There is a great 

contrast now. for when I first came to this 
school 1 found them sitting on rails. I 
asked them what 1 should tell you for them. 
All cried out. " Tell her we thank her ; " one 
said, " Miss R. tell her God will bless her for 
us." Now, m/ dear Miss L., my heart is 
overjoyed. When I see what you have done 
for these children— just a little to what you 
have done for me — I cannot thank you 
enough. I only wish there was something 
that I could do in return, to show you how 
I appreciate the favors and benefits I have 
received from you. But from my heart I- 
give you thanks. 

My school will close the last of March. It 
lasts five months ; this year longer than ever. 

With my love. I am yours gratefully.B. 



this section ; since then they have come up playmates. Last week I succeeded in get- 
in large nnmbers from East Virginia, and ting five good young men. At 8 o clock I 
now swarm the cities and the towns of this, went down, finding a goodly number. I 
the "Garden Spot of Virginia." This not opener the school, and classified them, and 
being a manufacturing, but a farming district, about one-third or more could read the Bi- 

_A_ =- -? .:— ble . so 1 made two Bible classes and three 

infant classes. We had no Bibles or papers 
for them ; so we read to them and asked 
questions, and in their midst I found some 
very bright ones. At 3.30 P. M., we had 
over thirty-eight on roll. The lady came, 
having quite a lot of papers, which pleased 
the little ones very much. .- We have in the 
treasury 43 cents. I have the boys march 
out in order, and I try to do everything in 
order. When I closed I found a woman at 



to "labor seeking employment. Hence idle- 
ness abounds, crimes increase, wages are 
low. Colored and white are emigrating 
West : colored men to the coal fields of Iowa, 
and young white men are crowding the al- 
ready overfilled business centres of the 
North and West. But I am digressing from 
my subject. Though there is a large num- 
ber here, whose time is not profitably occu- 
pied during certain portions of the year, the 



Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine . 

The May number containaaomo particularly notable 
rtlclea, and is altogether moat interesting and edify- 
,g. The editor. T.De Witt Talmage. D. D., has two 
_fBotea— "The Arctic Martyrs" and "The Great Fresh- 
en"— which are of profound Interest and admirably 
ilfojtratcd. "Cathedral ot our Saviour Moscow " 
'■Cove and Llle In Norway." "A Summor Holiday . 



articles, and is altogether n 
ing. The editor. T.De Witt 
articlea-'The Arctic Martyrs" 
■ J-e of profound 1~ 
"Cathedral of i 

social™ nd"abort stories, essays, sketohes, etc., by Rev. 
E. Barraaa. Miss G. A Davis, Alfrcton Heryey, T. L. 
Meade. J. Alex. Patten and other celebrated writers; 
ooema of great merit : the Home Pulpit, with sermon, 
by Dr Tannage ; and miacellanous articles, etc.. en4 
tertainlng anil reDlete with information. Single copy, 
25 cents, or $2.5t> a year, postpaid Mna. FBAHI 
Lssi.li, Publisher, 51, 55 and 57 Park Place, N. Y. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

In Seasickness. 
Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says : 
used it for seasickness, during an ocean pas- 
sage. In most of tne cases the violent 
symptoms which characterize that disease 
yielded, and gave way to a healthful action 
of the function impaired." 




[May, 1884. 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton. 

' . ' NEW COMER# 

A party of nine Indians girls from Crow 
Creek Agency, Dakota, arrived at Hampton 
April 5th, under the escort of the Rev. Mr. 
Gravatt of St. John's Church, Hampton. 
Their Agentreportsof them as follow s i ■ 

1 




Dfar Sir.— 
Indian girls which 
arrived April ;th. was examined by me the 
s day.' With two exceptions, they ap- 
•pear to be in excellent physical condition. 
Two have some general indications of weak 
lungs, but no local disease. One hasenfcirge- 
ment of the cervical lymphatics, but is ap- 
parently strong and in good health. 

It is, on the whole, the soundest company 
which has been received. 

Respectfully yours. 

M. M. Waltjron, M. D. 



came, one by one, from the depth of a great 
stage coach, straight into the midst of a 
happy group of the school girls who formed 
a circle about the steps. All was quiet now. 
■and I could imagine the comments which 
passed through the children's minds as their 
hands reached up to take the heavy baskets, 
or to welcome some familiar face. An hour 
later, and the Assembly room at Winona 
was the scene of much merry making and 
no little consternation ; for behold here three 
tiny mites whom it seemed at first nothing 
we had prepared would fit, and there, two as 
much larger than had been expected. So 
there were tucks' to be taken in or let out, 
and some things to be borrowed from school 
supplies, before each one had a fresh set to 
start with. Over the names, too, there was 
much fun, and a great deal of tact called in- 
to service, for Indians are as disinclined to 
answer " What is your name ?" as many of 
us are to reply when asked " How old are 
you ?" The black eyes would disappear under 
the blue shawls, before the timid voices 
would murmur "Mamie" "Emma" or "Mabel" 
as the name might be ; but ro sooner was it 
given than down it went in black and white, 
indelibly marked on some piece of clothing. 
One wee dot seemed utterly unable to dub 
herself by any title, and so was passed over 
to a little chatterbox, who took her off into 
a room by herself and there, through the 
medium of the mother tongue, gained a glo- 
rious victory, emergingere long triumphantly 
leading little "Yellow Star," which is the 
English of her pretty Indian name. A happy 
morning was spent by the old girls, directed 
and assisted by two of the graduates, who 
cheerfully bear on their shoulders much of 
the hardest care of our children, giving 
baths.allotting rooms.etc. until at last allsecm- 
ed settled into quiet again. 

Then came a visit to the Doctor, where it 
was proved that appearances are not always 
deceptive, for the girls' physical condition 
was pronounced good in most cases. 1 as. 
their healthy, bright laces seemed to indicate 
The evening shadows creeping in, found the 
Western strangers surrounded by many 
friends, safely and happily ensconced in their 
new Eastern home. But here again came our 
little "Yellow Star," led by two laughing mid- 
gets, who declared "// has no place !" though 
they were delighted enough to bear "It" off 
airain to share their beds, and as the last bell 



home and new life : 
ren,and ofHimwhc 
standing, while we 
missed the bright s 
fore added sunshirt 
nona. 



A NEW THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Some kind' friends of our Indian boys in 
the North have lately started for them a 
Library by sending a generous supply of 
handsome and Swell selected .books ; also a 
bookcase. When the box was opened and 
the books were being examined by their 
grateful and admiring recipients, a friend 
came in and said. "It looks like a holiday 
time, is it Christmas ? 

One of the little fellows immediately re- 
plied "No i Thanksgiving." 

OUR NEW GIRLS. 

For days and weeks, not only the wiser 
members of the Indian Department, but 
many of the dusky maidens, have been busy 
planning for a number of girls "who were 
to come from Crow Creek Agency, D. T. as 
soon as snow and weather would permit ; 
and when, about three weeks ago, the Rev. 
Mr Gravatt of Hampton started westward, 
the nimble fingers flew faster, keeping pace 
with the busy tongues, as the girls put 
finishing touches to many necessary 
garments, and wondering who should wear 
this dress, or that skirt, and would the 
new comers be large or small, bright or stu- 
pid, friends or strangers, and withal, how 
many would accept the hand held out to 
draw them from their homes into this new 
strange land. What delight there was m 
Winona when on Wednesday the 2nd, a tel- 
egram came from Chicago ; "Leave here to- 
night with nine Indian girls." Saturday 
morning would find them there, and nine 
while only eight had been expected. How 
could we be ready ? But seeming mountains 
melt into mole hills before our sympa- 
thetic thoughtful planner, and soon enough 
nine'piles of neatly made clothing were ready. 

On Saturday morning, it seemed to me 
before time for Apollo to be fairly on his 
course, but in reality at about seven, 
thoughout the whole house there "was 
such a clatter" that like the renowned peo- 
ple of St. Nicholas, "I sprang from my bed 
to see what was the matter. Flew to the 
window, threw up the sash, and all that, and 
therein a flood of beautiful sunshine, beheld 
for the first time our new nine. Out they 



who had made thii 
issibility to our child 
ove pas'seth all under 
othered a sigh as wi 
; which has always be 
) the welcome at Wi 

L. T. 



bless me, and keep me, Irom mine may grow 
up another Minister, , who though I be not 
here, shall bear my name among the Minis- 
ters of Christ, and finish the work that I now 
lay down. 

If a man is rich, and humble himself to 
ask from another man. it is a shame; but if 
man is poor, and in misery, humble himself 
to ask help from another.it is right. Thus I.a 
Dakota, ask for help, and I ask without 
shame. And it is a shame for one to ask 
help from another people, but I send these 
my words to the whites, but I do it without 
shame.because we are one body in Christ." 

Wholly ignorant of this pathetic plea of the 
father's, Capt. Brown, when collecting his 
party of Indians from Crow Creek last Sep- 
tember, at first refused permission to young 
Mazakute to accompany them to Hampton, 
as girls for Winona Lodge were especially de- 
sired; but he was not to be denied. The 
party had driven about twenty miles, when 
they were overtaken by Simon riding bare- 
back on his pony with only a rope for his bri- 
dle. Most earnestly he begged to be allowed 
to come with them. He was ready to work.to 
do anything, if only he might come to gain 
an education and to see his younger sister.a 
girl of much promise, who had already .spent 
two years at Hampton.V He was not sent 

'"it'was soon evident after his arrival that 
the tall, tine looking young fellow, though 
quiet and reserved, had received careful train- 
ing For the first few months, he seemed 
well and strong and made an excellent record. 

About Christmas time, he was stricken 
down with violent hemorrhages of the lungs, 
from which he had suffered before leaving 
home. His otherwise strong frame battled 
bravely against disease, and it was not until 
the spring blossoms had come that the strug- 
gle ended. The patient fortitude with which 
he bore the weariness and pain were surpris- 
ing. If, sometimes, considerate as were his 
boy friends, the sounds in the Wigwam seem- 
ed many and loud, and the kind watcher by 
lis bed side would ask if the noise troubled 
lim. it was with a sweet smili he would an- 
iwer'No" and the response always wis."\ es. 
f questioned as to whether he had all he 

* Tlis sister , often went to sec him. and fruit, 
flowers and' jelly were carried to him. A 
Scripture Roll was the gift of one friend, and 
he liked it turncd.'cvery day so that his eyes 
could rest on the fresh verses 

* away very gently one night. 

if the Good Shepherd of whom 



L. D. Davis, Supt. of this school, 1 asked me 
ny times to speak to the scholars. I did, 
i all seemed to listen to me, that he asked 
to come up again and often, 
dr. Davis asked me if I would teach if he 
got the place for me. I told him that Hamp- 
ton expected me to teach, but what could I 
do, I could not go to teaching for nothing. 
He saw Mr. Hayworth. Supt. of Indian 
schools, and got the .place for me as an assis- 
tant teacher. , 

The 1st of October I went up to the school 
and found Mr. W.W. Davis, principal teach- 
er in the school-room. He turned all the 
new scholars just brought in from the camps, 
and those that were in the primary depart- 
ment, over to me. Here I took my first class 
: nto another recitation room ; boys aveftic- 
ne from 10 to 12 years of age— never att< 



ing irOIll IUW ujmisw^ uww ....... — 

ed school before, neither did they know a 
word of English. When I entered the reci- 
tation room I found the Supt. in there. He 
had taken a chart. (Appleton's) in for me. I 
hung the chart up but did not have anything 
to do with it until for some time. I took 
one of the smallest boys and stood him 
in front of the class. I told them that pe- 
lus-he was boy in English. Here they learn- 
ed their first English word. After teaching 
words, they got so they 
—s like these— 



y got. so tl 
se— 



They 
morn 



eke 



■Alu 



He'whc 



Simon Mazakute. 
On the 12th. of May 1873. Rev. Paul Ma- 
zakute, the first Dakota Presbyter of the 
Eoiscopal Church, died at Santee.Ncb. at the 
age of 31 and on the 26th of Mar. iSSa. his 
son Simon died at Hampton, where he had 
been at school since the previous fall. 

In his "Last Words to his friends, 
published by the "Dakota League of Massa- 
chusetts, the father wrote ; "I have live child- 
ren; four boys and one girl. If any, no matter 
where they live, will have pity on them for 
my sake.and teach them letters.to lead them 
along the way of Christ, they will make me 
truly thankful. I must now soon leave them, 
and as they are yet very small, I am truly sad 
at heart. _ , . 

I do not look to any of the Dakota people. 
But I look with confidence to the white peo- 
ple who have the charity of Jesus. I seem 
now to be very near the gates of death. 
Therefore, for my children s sake, I put my 
trust in strangers. 

In the year 1868 I went to the East and 
saw much of the country there. In Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, especially, I saw many houses and 
works of mercy. I have a very strong affec- 
tion for all those States on that account, and 
a desire that my children be there. In a lit- 
tle while I shall not be with them, and if they 
are not instructed, they will grow up foolish 
and sinful, and if I think it sad that I can no 
longer see them on earth, it will be sadder 
still if r shall not see them hereafter in 
Heaven. .„ . A . . 

Therefore, if any one will pity me, and take 
one of them, and make it wise, and so cause 
to see it in Heaven, my soul will have 
great joy. I am an Indian, and I know all 
their thoughts and ways, and they are all hard 
and full of misery. 1 grew up among them, sad 
and wretched ; but at last I found a blessed 
Faith, having which, though I am dying. I 
know I am but waiting for a great joy and 
peace. It is true that the Dakotas now have 
this blessed Faith, and also have teachers, but 
;hese are among Dakotas, and the teaching 
is in their language, and so it is difficult for 
them to think of much, or to learn much. I 
desire that my children be well taught, and 
that as I was the first Minister from th 



, v ..ho walks bravely in diffi- 
t places and in desert lands ever seeking 
the lost; this One only everywhere strong of 
wing this One only ever)' where strong m 
battle." Himself bore him through the val- 
ley of shadows. ... , 
The wish of Paul Mazakute that one of 
his sons should take Orders was not realized 
in Simon, yet. among the ranks of the 
shining ones, who can tell what ministry to 
his people may not be given him ? 

The setting sun lighted up the school 
Chapel when his schoolmates and friends 
gathered for the simple funeral services, and 
as we walked home from the Cemetery after 
the bugle had sounded the long good night 
to the quiet sleeper, the West was still glo- 
rious reminding us of that City which by 
faith 'his dying father saw and in native 
eloquence described 'as. "The City always 
brilliant.and the buildings all of shining gold; 
the men in their raiment brighter than the 
sun ; these all day and night, wise in mind 
walk, making peace and singing hymns such 
as we never knew below, and with voices 

such as we have never heard 

er side the everlasting mountains bright 
and ever green ; men walking there rejoic- 
ing- the City with its streets of gold, ant 
houses pleasing in their color like the leaves 
of autumn, green, scarlet and white as silver 
and there is no sun. but the face of the Lord 
is the everlasting Light.". 



ans that 
le Bible. " 
>mc that 
lid give 



Does it Pay to Educate Indians? 

The following from a young Pawnee, 
illustrates the spirit and lifeof one Indian 
trained in the East and sent back to his 
own people, and serves to answer the 
above question. 

Pawnee Industrial School, 
Pawnee Agency, Ind. Ter„ 

April 3rd. 1SS4. 

Dear Sir;— , . ... 

Though an undergraduate of your institu- 
tion, I feel it my duty to write to you about 

™\ arrived home last May, and was asked at 
once to clerk in the store. I accepted the 
offer, and clerked there 3 months. I like 
that kind of business and work. If it was 
not for my beloved learning place, Hampton, 
I would have been clerking there now. 
While clerking there I used to go up to Paw- 



some othi 

:ould read scnten 
/ see the boy 
The boy can see. 
See the boy. 
1 can see l/ie boy. 
Can yon see the boy? 
The boy has two ears. 
The boy has two eyes and one nose. 
I did the same way with my girls, but in- 
stead of writing boy I wrote girl, for I had 
a girl in front of the girls' class. 

Sunday came around. The Supt. took for 
his scholars the older boys, while I took all* 
those that could not understand a word of 
English, for my class. I took them on one 
side of the school room, and told them that 
I was going to talk to them in Pawnee, so 
they could understand what I was telling 
them. Many of their parents were present 
I took them to where my class was. 
lesson was in the Old Testament. I 
commenced telling them about the way they 
worshiped and offering sacrifices on the al- 
tar to\Go\i, when a tradition of the Pawnees' 
came tatqmy mind. I told the Indians that 
Mtion corresponded with the Bible, 
re very glad they had come ' 
They asked me if I would p .. 
:ir dinners if they came every bun- 
day I told them I would, and they come to 
hear mc\eU more about the old stories in 
the BibleT^uqe priest came to trie and want- 
ed me to talk with him about the Bible. On 
talking with him. he told me thatthough he 
was a priest, he believed that their religion 
was altogether nothing now. He said if we 
had some one to talk to us and, to en- 
lighten our minds, we would listen/to him. 
The Pawnees are a religious people and I 
im trying all I can to tell thcmTSibout our 
Saviour, as far as I know. I w/shll had be- 
ome a minister while thereat _s^iool, for I 
could do a good work riglrfttfere among my 
own native people. Ger/1 I do not see why 
Christian people do not send their mission- 
aries among these Indians, where the Gos- 
pel is needed. They send missionaries to 
foreign countries. J 

Monday I found that mv new scholars had 
remembered what I taught them the week 
before. , . ■ 

It was not very long when they got so they 
could go to the Supt. and asked him for shoe- 
strings, or a coat, or a pair of shoes. They 
would go and say. "Mr. Davis, please. I want 
shoes," or anything they wanted. I taught 
and do teach the way I saw teachers teaching 
their scholars at Butler, in primer or in nutrf- 

bC Not long after I organized a battalion, in- 
cluding every boy in school. I have four 
companies and all drill well now. I have a 
Sergeant Major, Sergeants and Corporals. 
They appreciate their offices. They mind, and 
are careful not to do anything wrong while 

dr Not1ong agosome friends in Philadelphia, 
through Capt. R- H. Pratt, sent us a nice- 
little job"Jewel" press. So we have -started 
a paper called the "New Era. Out of my 
school and drilling hours. I work in there 
setting types. In my department all are 
doing well. They are learning fast;- I will 
not say any more about my teach^g, for I 
do not like to tell of myself in teaching. 

While teaching, an Indian told me that 
they wanted me at the Agent's office. I 
went down and found the office full it men. 
They asked my opinion about leasing part 
of their reservation. I told them that I 
opposed it because many are yet in vil- 
lages • and they some day would have, to 
pick their claims, and I wanted them to 
look out— first for the Pawnees, then cattle 

m I learned that a proposition was laiA^efore 
the chiefs by. Mr. Bennett (who owns^the cat- 
tle) at 2 cents an acre for the term of ten, 
years. 




Some of the Indians 
wanted to lease at SgW-JB^SS 
a „ y considers on Map W 

put it at 2 1-2 Mg". But stm thc 

acre for the term of five^ea JyX^ „ 

majority °PP°f Vnnett for beeves, which 
then asked Mr. Benne ^ [ndi 
they well knew w " d od ma „y for 
their favor. That turn ed g^ 
lease, but was finauy Dr . John 

other council before o ^ held oon 
W . Scott. Another co - n charg e) 

after before Reese Pjf ke "?^ uld not attend. 
Agent Dr. Scott °"-£X$£ by the chiefs 
At the council it was The int . e rcsted party 
and people not to ■. cowar dly, unman- 
then behaved shamduuy. c ^ s 
ly, unworthy to be : can b . „ reon s who 
of them threatened the ive- ° ^ ^ ^ 

Offered and oP^^nge anybody (who 
went so <a. r m f to t °f S C an g d fight him 

jfecS V&me with the monop- 

° lists - ,_, „:,s having the power care 

These old parties Bvu ^ are 
not for the rights ol the ^ P know the c du- 

w°ll soon be taken ro« iflK* whidl 
object for bulldozing and b When they 
are the old way of doinfc^ t > g , apologizing, 
cannot accomplish tbatw ^ s schcme was 
bribing is their object, 
a failure. „„„ n rils theparty that were 

Long after the » un ? b ^ n Sdtans. They 
bribed, held '^ ^^ n g f derk in charge 
went to Reese Pggtt* that^ouncd 
not 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 

Address by Booker T. Washington, 
Principal of Tuskegee Normal 
School Ala. 

The following address, delivered by 
•- t Wash ncton at the re- 



[ May, 1884- 



ine louowuig o»— — . — - 
Mr. Booker T. Washington at the re- 
cent meetings held in Washington Bal 
Umore and Philadelphia, ml behalf of 
Hamptc.n and Tuskegee, shows the good 
work that he is doing, and the good 
sense with which he is doing it: 

" TWe hers^nth^Sou'thfor'' hepurpose of 
ern teachers in the boutn 1 ^ened 
teach ng colored schools » " f Xuske - 
away by* the whites rom *c »^of TuaU 

and present shaker of the house o 
had passed by t >e General Assem y ^ 
ippropnating S2,ooo. sAhnol t 

of teactn 



I c m the first we have carried out the 

As to morals, the Negro in plan a^Tuskegee of asking help to ; nothing 

whoare as a rule, ignorant, immoral preacners ^ now building a carpenter 



Xcgr 



. th 



■hon The girls OO Hie tu,...*. -r. o 

S^^'S^tal 
gtrments to sell and,give some attention to 
(lower gardening. . 

In one direction we have gone as i la -as we., 
can go unaided. We are compelled to have 
rite of all talk ot exoous, another large building for 75 g'ris and their 

permanently in the South ;fifot» ^ ilh boarding hall, tatchet .. and 

the bread and meat side of the ques Y- . „ the stud ents. The State ot 



I reneat for emphasis, that any wo.- 

PO !n'sp!teof all talk of exodus, the Negro^ 
In S ? permanently in the South for.com 
u. h,«art and meat side ol tnf 




ffl&tacM »» " this there shoTild.be 
^^u iurmly cowering or stooping to satisfy 



appropriating $2,000. """^^schooUo I S^Thariu'and wisdom to keep in ....... 

colored teacher ^ ho 5\hc legislature almost ^ ^ have to conquer. - 



ating 

same purpt 



«"> pirkering (ciers - o-- 

,t to Reese p '^" B par tv ihat*councd 
telling the opposae 1 Th ^ carned 

was to be held a^a.' 1 - 
their scheme through at ast. disad _ 
I opposed it because it » ion of my 
vantage to the progress of civ, 
people, and against t*e TO 
5?MSftj2 "awneeswoulddep-- 



Xpeople^ft^^^ndupon 
I feel that the P awn ^*, le rcn tal money 
the few beeves or the « ' With 
tney shall receive from lie oomp , 
this object in view, they wou stand 
vanceany.but rather P^them 
still for many . years 1 he . p pur 

f opposed it because n « "" than many 

money corporation whose ^ , t , , cd phy; 

to father their o^n intcres ^ ^ q( ^ ^ ^j- 

welfare of the : Induns , n Pawn ees are Ala 



St^^gf^eeh 
it is true, but they are ever ready to 

^" ^he school was making an effort to 
, , hrick : vard but was without means, 
start a brick jraru uu entire 
one of the merchants kmdl> ga\c 
"t^'avehoMerw^ngonaNe^ 
^e^^rSrr&eSastfew 

years have made possible. . Q [ the I -.- 

'Any movement for he devati. ol me ^ day| 

Southern Scgro. in order ^ o „, settling with ,my 

must have, to a certain , cx tent, the settlement ? \\ It 

i^SLSrUSWS" t?^rr?:;IJS3er Be i 1 .ll 



"JST cTa^fwhite, object - the 
to do manual labor and there is n 

,l,.ir murh alu 



"rid land. The boys, now in wto.j~.-v 
in -d uncomfortable lodgings, where they re- 
Hv suffer during the 'winter months, are to 
eUt into the rooms now used for the girls 
nXrter Hall. We plan to have 25 rooms 
. ', , f e et for girls, three to a room, and live 
others The cost of building each wjll - 
be S-00 Thirty rooms at S200.00 with lorarj 
j j' »J„, narlor d n ng room, kitch- 
^d laun^y 'or ,;o boarders will re- 
nuire an outlay of not less than $10,000. 
Over <;';ooo have been raised. • 
The Zng men have already made two 
tne )uu»h ... — , reouired tor 



e voung men have airca «y '"-"V „' 
. is no evading , kilns ' o( > b ri c k'and will make all required for 

on these grounds. Just here the g rc ' ll m . . < While the young me " ,° ""L cr l ' ' 
ever ready to suggest . n n ' h c f ^> llu ,trial education coupled w h . , ic3 £s at present, the needed 
mental comes in. It kills two birds with 1 
stone viz; secures the co-operati 
Sou th°"n" whiles and does the best 



at all and paid for the last twenty years twen - 
%. ve and thirty per cent .uteres to .the do 

-Sb^^"-|.i^ 



shanties as at present, tlie neeu. 
yr 1 cleanliness and habits of ordu 
1 ° f tl given, and these lessons they w 11 
wssible I R lh „ Hn not have an opportun 
mdus- 



■rhat's tlic 1 



eof: 



1 settk 



en tv iiv 



iceds of the 
of their con- 
,. and go far 



U.S 



being mad 
id after it i 

1 made I get all I car 

^tf^Bra!^ 

B J ri.-il Kiirhts 3 m the South is to h ithin a radius of twent; 
let it a^ e; Kalone ! Good school teach- and tQ scc the direct 

nn, nlciltv of money to pay them will be » a corrc ct ide 

ers and plentj 01 ' h( , race question pc pie, an ^ 
more potent,ta settt ^ng a young . o n one m miles fromany rau roau 

1 city of MiT- wheTthe majority ^J^^R 

i month ago to practice need teachers with not onl^ Scho 
was the lirst to ptofes and hearts bur witn ownship and 

profession. He » : pital . houses are wrccks of log cabins 

sionally enter the ^- con '=" icians found county Tne prcscn o( th< , sch s 

When ins «h. u; b Jot her j,.^ ^ h<j , bush h"b.« ^ replaced by comfort- 

out by a six aaj ™ examination, are now taug ■ j n many school houses 

brains enough to .pass ^a be^ whitcs , able, deccn t houses ,»„ thc fire is on 

as „neul mem 1 '' " ; n ' hc . l; ., v ,, V , U . ,„,.; , rails •,,„„„. while tin- s-..,.lars 

^v~*woald derive anything '^'Jj^oVraged I and oifcred therr serviaato aid n t™^j^ °° n j ! are Sde. to this, * ^^jjj^ twefk 

?°am afraid the Indians jA be d»co , ag^ and^o^ ^ ^ any othe^y pc^iWe.^d wno » 

(except few who will get tne 1 standing manluliy "P morally as well as me 1 j e duca- 

>f.r. 1 }„mint» their claims. „ „ far . I I „"omise. Strange to say. that this s^e but a faint idea 01 1 j 

b ^-t^eyraisedmore a CO_.^ 

fenM erSS^work Lre fax u^ wh^esen e 

re^rjustltaTed^Ut there b, 



ng m 

5 \tus C f"r S f have only attempted to state 
fact in regard to the general condition of 

sooner thc Southern colored man learns ina 
Eh^tLr^SdSthata^ 

„nnorhood and that the sooner 
t0W Vnrt e n ',1. red brother, and the law- 
that the most effective way of 
ith of its terrible malady is to 
1 ".UJ-^edicine which will remove the 
IPP e aTdlot those palliatives in the shape 
1 ? 1 T X,i,".tin" committees, and vote 
'- liLSllS which alloy the pain only for 
catchinGAu.S wnicn '3 t r — aA ^, 



py the'sooner' the colored man 
^r 1 ' rfe these » tKSer will the 
of all the Wens in the Uniteo ^t* 
be establisfic 



j" And in the situation » ■ - bccve| 
in-iomparethc small ««^™^ % a nd hay, 
i" that of damages by eattte wlth cat- 

"nd the trouble that wouW bnng o y _ 

»'^«e Ci Sarortht 
n 

fe h»r#'^T 

Hi 111 o Hninc 



Two Colored Girls. 

PICTURES FROM LIFE. 



ha; a settlement msme whe« ne r ^ jo 
want to fence, ^rankis a snowa them | at 

his young nien in the woo ■ tov e split 

how to split rails. 1 "'" Vset of workers, 
about 18,000 rails. They arc ase bat 
Frank White's . settlement were we^ 
they were outside ot tne re d 

Eto Hew™lo a ^g^ 
go on hh , ow, - reservation^ He « 



One of them has" been favored bv/ortune 
He^parlnt/are both 

the rare advantage of ^£$5$% in dus- 
days of slavery The f sb aiv^a ^ sed 
trious and sensible : ma . p - rt 

himself and ^cumuutea^a ^ 

^ho a ut e th^ hardships «g- -yso many 
of his race at the ; emancipation^ ^ ^ 

> -t^i^S 

oplc/ii^'tono. . who ers in all »omani\ a"" them to her. 

ic q men l t „, trrht t he color. 



mat caic tmpartcu uilu. ^ — 

'•-HTrnoton andgraduateaanu u- - , ^riheir trades in slavery, .are ^ IdTughter. Both parents have ™adc«ery 

raise fifty bushels ol corn to the acre. | wh;le in , 

raise K r „thpr onlv 



farm. *• 

of the reservation 
They are now gettii 

NlW of the Pa..- --- --- ff(lt 

some are not yet on tneu v" 
be when the surveye™ go out „ 

vey tne ^ r v^w S 'that 1 have soine white chil^ 
let you know that 1 na see any 

dren in my classes, and 11 oo d der . 
difference, except the wh, te si » ffi lt for 
stand their language while IK Both o[ 
the Indian ^f^°^toM Nobody 

ton. All I receive is the WJWW" jt r 

and I thank the one w^ver se . 

enclose a dollar for the ^"^ h j re ad Ret- 
read it. U ?»~ u i?^?uat« and studinf 



tv bushels 01 coi ™ ;.;,,„ 
whileTis wh y ite brother only raises thirty., 
and the white man wM » me w ^ sit down on 

ar^ ffl ST S Sel^l&^a^T^ 
" e wiring "long well down there. aro seat to ^ ^"^"black man gets 
&SS%Stt^ =|r=t^nwants,whether 
it be of brains o »« whites looked at 

Some of the country wmte . 
first with disftvor on the e ^ 
of a Normal Schod ^ 1 ^ yafd 
turned out that there d mer- 

i„ the whole : country Vg™^ musc be 
chants wanted to build, o wait 
brought from a distance or tn y ^ 
for one house to .burn down iw u(Jent 
another. The Normal School Two - 
labor started a brick yar 
bricks were burned The wh^ ^ % 
miles around for bncKS. wor ^. 
bricks they were led to exam - . Qn { 
ings of the school, r rom . £ the 

brickjard -"le t d - t dts s cu iany 

nave oeen led to see and be- 
i .« Ne^-o education. In 
— v, ' ,,,e nanic manufactures 
Tuskegee a Negro ™ -°f h = rnes3 , the best 
the^oest tin waie. -nc best n tose ehis 
boo&d shoes,.and it s comm ^ 
store Siwded w th whites from 



read it. 11 "^"'f 6 " duites and students the brick vara, ca...= - ,? many f the 
tersfrom different graduates education and thtis ma ^ 

about their work. May SjoQ r - »g niasters " hav. 

your grand "^"fi civS people. • , Ume interested 
JSS be equal ( before all civ J^J^^ Tuskegee a Negrc 



men n"- *r~» ; 
^^'l^see^rSthet^ 
^^dSeV^rnThranother reason 
"nf^^vor of industrial training 

Beginning abo "y t t r " th Cbut3ieState 
thirtystudentsandw hn th ^ 

appropriation f«»g , mostly country 
hundred and sixty eignt State, 
students gathered from allparx w£ 
By the aid of friends Nonn ^an 
h ive paid for farming and wood .te JO^ 
amount of five -hundred 1 ana ^ buiU 
which the school is locaten The 
a ,arge building at co . of Jgoo^ 
entire ,pror^rtj ,s 'ree qJ 

fore it; first, to give , ; n h im with 
mental training: secondly, to turnis 
,abor that will be . vjluafe ^ sQme _ 
that will enable *e 'tudmu ^ teach 



tagc. When her school days we e q{ 
stfe began at once to teach the 
her race, and has carried hg shrinki f 
wherever she has gone ne opening 

^""^Srveter^'Sd 
'ents. Ht earnings have been .^^ 

*R : d-X^ ?he P home y which has been 
to n " U .ts "nma P tes 'he abode of peace and 

f her choice who is worthy O d / e 

l0 ve ^t^V^^SSof her par- 
enLyXerehVrSCr'sfailinghealthmake. 



necessary for her to continue. ^ 



r friend, 

"Ti^rit^rcFi^hrphcu^^^ 
In Nervous Diseases. 



^rJ„e k Sontoequalit."lofthe, 



self is what we wan t to gi « "ery ^ time and care, bhen hQurs daily.and cuU 

w . i_- ._K!tinn in 1 



ySrs ago at\h"e Hampton .Institute , «ea - ^ , voice ^ 
w^ln«wtth.^tSOC^ ^poc^.#na ^ hour of rest comes o ^ cum . nt 

F>gi"ng«ro^ 

young man and r:r.-..u , ( 




and is always ready and willing to aid any 
' effort for the progress of her. race. , 

With such training, suctf character, such 
enthusiasm, what can keep a woman down 
' what can prevent her from having a useful 
and honorable life? 

Blessing and blessed in her life among 
men may she. when the Master calls, enter 
His 'presence and dwell forevermore with 
those " who walk in white garments, for they 

ar For° r the' other, what shall I. what can I 
sav of her 5 An outcast, homeless child, she 
knows not her father; her mother has given 
her no love, no home, no care. 

Degradation and shame, hunger and cold, 
have been her portion. She has not grown 
Sp but been 'Terked up." . From infancy 
her associations have been with the evil and 
the vile \t a time when the children ol 
comfortable homes are absorbed with play- 
things, she has learned to work for food 
and clothes, and learned also to steal, to he, 
to slink, whenever opportunity oilers. 

Whilst scarcely beyond childhood, she has 
become a mother, and the base athcr of the 
ill-fated infant, who shows its relationship to 
him bv the fair complexion of the proud 
Caucasian race, deserts it. and the unhappy 
creature, who has brought -.it into life, to 
strucele as they may. What can she do ? It 
wa^ hard for her to live before ; what will 
become of her now, with this additional bur- 
den? Some spark of nature in her dusky 
breast keeps her from destroying the child 
but she gives it away or abandons it on the 
hill-side, and begins her wretched life again. 
She is young-ana strong, and can hnd work, 
and now for a few months a chance-.s given 
her in a well-ordered he 
duties are light and she 
comfort. But she has 
that a steady, rcgularlif 
sary for the child of ma 

to her, temptation is eve, ... • 

the pains of maternity are upon her. and she 
is sternly ordered away from the home that 
would have given her shelter if she had done 
her part. Where can she go ? who will take 

^In'a bitter storm of rain and sleet, a woman 
tottering with weakness, burnt with fever 
shaking with cold, is wandering. This time 
the child is dead, and the people in the hovel 
where she had taken refuge have driven her 
away. Some blind instinct leads her out mto 
the dreary fields in search of a hut she has 
visited where otherslike herself had gathered 
in times gone by, where orgies had been 
held and drink furnished, and evil acquaint 
ance made. The hag who keeps the place 
does not want her now. in this wretched 
condition, but she can go no further, and 
moaning and shivering, she creeps into a 
corner to suffer a little while longer and 
then die ! ' , , _,, . . , 

These are no pictures of fancy. The sketch 
I give first is taken from life. Thank God 
such houses and such woman aretobetouna 
among our colored people. 

The second story, alas, is true also. 
A year ago. just such a miserable girl 
died in the hut of a degraded Negro woman 
within a few miles of my house, and the un- 
tended corpse lay for days in the corner 
where the hapless creature died, before burial 
was provided for it by the brutal beings 
around it._^ , . 

Is there hot in this Christian land some 
remedy for suchicases as this ? Is there not 
some hope to hold out to the erring ones 
like her to whom the Saviour said : » Go 
and sin no more?" 
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Virginia School Report. 

We have received from Hon. R. R. 
Farr, State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
a copy of the Thirteenth Annual School 
Report of the state, for the year ending 
July 31, 1883. It is as usual an interest- 
ing document, showing progress, and 
growth of public sentiment. "The en- 
rolment of pupils has increased over last 
year, by- 29,314, the number of schools 
by 592, and of teachprs, by 605, with a 
corresponding improvement in/fhe a- 
mount of available funds.which; for the 
past year.justified the opening of many 
new schools, and enables all to run for 
an average session of 6.09 months." 
- The school population of the State is, 
of white, 314,827, of colored, 240,980; to- 
tal, 555,807. Of these, the percentage 
enrolled in schools is 56.3 per cent, of 
whites, and 37.7 of colored, an increase 
over last year of 1.7 per cent, of white, 
and 2.3 per cent, of colored. The num- 
ber of graded schools has increased by 
27 white and 9 colored, there being now 
221 white and 66 colored. The num- 
ber of pupils enrolled is, white, 177,412; 
colored, 90,948) an increase of 5,378 
white, and 5,620 colored. But the num- 
ber in average daily attendance is 102,- 



155 white, and only 48,850 colored. A 
reason for this is doubtless rhe necessi- 
ty of keeping children at home at cer- 
tain seasons for help in work, or for 
want of warm clothing. On the other 
hand, the statistics show a rather cu- 
rious difference in the relative number 
of those studying the higher branches, 
of whom there are 5,850 white and 801 
colored, a decrease from last year of 
5 850 for the whites, ard for the colored 
an increase of 801. The whole cost of 
public education per month per pupil 
enrolled is .70, against .72 cts. last year: 
per pupil in average attendance, $1.25 
this year against 1.2 1 last yea- The 
number of white male teachers has 
decreased by 180, that of white female 
teachers increased by 289. The in- , 
creased business prosperity of the State, 
.offering oilier more lucrative positions j 
[ to men may account for this. The | 
number of colored male teachers has 
increased by .79, but tha't of female 
teachers by 121, perhaps in part from! 
the same cause, and in part from a pre- 
! ference for colored teachers who will 
be sure not to engage in politics. The 
average monthly salaries are about as 
last year; for males, $29.60, for females, 
$25.84, an increase in both of less than 
one per cent. Our graduates generally 
report more prompt and full payment. 

The comparative summaries, extend- 
ine from 1S78 to 1883, show a steady 
growth and improvement in all re- 
spects. The grand total of expenses of 
the public school system in 1879 was 
$511,902.52; in 1SS3 it was $1,288,409.32. 

To those who are interested in statis- 
tics, the tabulated reports showing the 
number of schools, teachers, pupils, and 
vinous sch-jol facilities in each county 
and district, will be convenient and in- 
teresting. In regard to public senti- 
ment in favor of the schools, So superin- 
tendents report favorably, 3 report un- 
favorably, 9 report improvement, 5 re- 
port some opposition^ irmke no report. 
In 85 counties and cities, teachers' in- 
stitutes have been held, in 18 none; 7 
counties do not answer on this point. 

A new and excellent feature of the 
year's work has been a Conference of the 
County and Citv Superintendents and 
Principals of Public High Schools of 
the State, held in Richmond, from 
Feb. 27 to March 2, for consultation as 
to the best means of securing unity and 
efficiency in tho administration of 
school affairs. Great interest was mani- 
fested, 89 out of the 109 County Super- 
intendents attending, and only 8 failing 
to respond to the invitation, though 
paying their own expenses. The other 
expenses of the Conference were sup- 
plied from the Peabody Fund by Hon. 
J. L. M. Curry, its general agent. The 
capitol was placed at the disposal of the 
Conference by Governor Cameron. Re- 
ports are given of addresses made by 
Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, and others. Resolutions 
were passed in favor of annual Confer- 
ences and Institutes, supported by 
State appropriations, in favor of nation- 
al aid to education, in favor of increas- 
ing Normal Schools, and making Wil- 
liam and Mary College a Normal 
School, and in expression of cordial 
approbation of the work of Hampton 
Institute and its graduates, of whom 
174 were reported by the 93 superin- 
tendents who made reports, as being 
teachers in the State. 

From the Peabody fund.Virginia re- 
ceived this year $1,378.50 for Institute 
work in addition to the $146 -for the 
Conference. Institutes were held at 
Blacksburg for white teachers; and at 
Staunton for colored. Reports of both 
are given, the first conducted by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Walton of Massachu- 
setts, and Professor McGilvray of Vir- 
ginia, the second by Professor K. A. 
./litchell, assisted by a full corps of 
teachers, among them Miss Lucy 
Bpulding, a graduate of Hampton, who 
explained the methods of teaching ob- 
ject lessons and primary reading. Of the 
Staunton/ Institute, Mr. Farr says : 
" I cannot speak too highly of the zeal 
and interest manifested by the teach 
ers. It has never been my pleasure to 
meet a more earnest, self-sacrificing 
j body of teachers. It is extremely grati- 



fying to me to make special mention- 
of the aid and hearty support given to 
the Institute by the' citizens of Staun- 
ton." The opening of the Virginia 
Normal and Collegiate Institute at Pe- 
tersburg is noticed as " marking a great 
period in the history of the colored 
race in Virginia." Founded by the 
State, with a faculty and Board of Visit- 
ors composed, with one exception in 
the Board, entirely of colored .men, 'the 
school, formally opened the first Wed- 
nesday in October, with nearly one 
hundred matriculates, and this number 
was soon increased to one hundred 
and twenty-five, all that could possibly 
be accommodated in the building." 

The report shows that less than half 
the school population in the State i: 
enrolled in its schools, while the pres- 
ent enrollment averages to each school 
reported forty-five pupils, which are 
wut as many as a school can accom- 
odate (each 'grade of one teacher is- 
ninted as one school). "Clearly we 
must have more schools or deny to half 
the children in the State any part in 
the benefits of public education. The 
Superintendents report that there are 
still needed in the State 549 white and 
465 colored schools. If these were 
added, the schools would aggregate 
6,988, which is far in excess of the wild- 
est dreams of those who inaugurated bell. .... 
the school system. But according to | grouna 



the school system, dui auuiuu, s ^ 
the census, and allowing the present 
average of 45 to a school, this would 
leave 98,461 white and 142, SSo colored 
children— in all 241,341 children— out- 
ide the scholars. We then need at the 
lowest calculation 2,026 more schools." 
In view of this manifest need, the Hon. 
Superintendent advises amending the 
Code so as to increase the maximum 
allowed, and give Boards of Supervisors 
more discretion in fixing the amount of 
district tax to be levied ; also so as to 
allow' Boards of school teachers, upon 
recommendation of the County Super- 
intendent, and with the sanction of the 
Board of Supervisors, to borrow money 
for a greater length of' time than six 
months, and to execute a deed of trust 
to secure its pavment, upon any proper- 
ty purchased in whole or in part with 
the money borrowed. 



Fires In Hampton. 

The most extensive fire that has visited 
the town of Hampton since it was all laid 
in ashes during, the war, broke out before 
daylight April 9. and raged till twenty- nine 
buildings, and $127,000 worth of property 
were consumed. The Normal School en- 
gine was first on the groiyid.but lent its hose 
to that from the Fort, that the stronger en- 
gine might reach the water, and the student 
brigade did faithful service for six hours in 
carrying out property from the houses. The ^ 
steamer from the Soldiers' Home was on ' 
and did efficient work. The School engine 
went over in the afternoon to play upon the 
still burning ruins. After their hard morn- 
ing's work, Mr.J. J. Barnes, proprietor of 
Barnes Hotel, courteously invited the stu- " | 
dents into the hotel dining room to take, 
coffee, but they had already partaken a good 
breakfast through the hospitality of Mr. and 
' S. E. Bickford. For both these court- 
we tender their and our hearty thanks. 
X card was published in'the Hampton Moni- 
tor by Mr. Barnes, expressing his own recog- 
nition of the services rendered the town by 
the Norma! School brigade. 

; are glad to say that the examina- 
by the Grand Jury resulted in the 
belief that the fire was the result of 
accident and not incendiary malice. We are 
glad to hear that a county meeting has been 
called bv Judge Booker to consider the ad- 
visability of providing the town of Hampton 
with a fire department and engine. 

On Sunday evening, April 13, a Normal 
School guard about to ring the retiring 
■ - flames on the Soldiers' Home 

,d gave the alarm. The boys were 



For the New York Evangelist. 
The. lnvicible War-cloak. 
A Friend in Charleston, Mass. has 
kindly sent us the following extract : 

Extract of a letter from J. F. B. Marshall, 
merchant of Honolulu, Oahu. Sandwich Is- 
lands, to his friends in Charleston. Mass. 
written in May, iSjg. 

" I have to-day seen the most valuable 
cloak in the world, computing the value at 
the price of the material and the labor be- 
stowed upon it. I mean the feather war- 
cloak of the King, which belonged to his 
father, the celebrated warrior kamehameha. 
The King's Secretary.Haalileo.brought it for 
us to look at— his Majesty having heard us 
express a wish to see it. We were deeply 
sensible of the distinguished honor done us, 
and examined the cloak with much pleasure 
and interest. It is of yellow feathers, and 
the enormous value of it arises from the 
fact, that the birds from which these feathers 
are taken, are very rare, having but one such 
'eather under each wing, and consequently 
very valuable. The common price for one 
feather is a piece of nankin, or $1.50. Thus, 
at a rough -estimate, the cost of the cloak, 
computing it at the value of t/e feathers 
alone, is at least one and a half millions of 
dollars. The cloak has been seven generations 
of Kings in making, and computing the val- 
ue of the labor bestowed upon it at the av- 
erage rate, that is, 25 cents per diem, the 
whole cost of the cloak would be quite as 
much as I should wish to see at the foot of 
any of my tailor's bills. It is 1 1 feet broad 
at the bottom, 2j4 at the top, and 4, feet 
long It is called the " Invincible cloak, old 
Kamehameha having been impressed with the 
idea that when he wore it, he was invulner- 
able. His war spear was also shown us. It 
is of a dark, hard wood, 10 feet in length, 
and a very formidable weapon in t 
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on the alert and surprised the Home officials 
by reaching the scene as soon as any one 
did. The lire was in the stables, and had 
trained such headway that all were consum- 
ed, with a granary just stored, with 500 bush- 
els of grain. Four line horses unfortunately 
perished, it being impossible to get them 
out The Normal School engine was able 
to render good service in playing upon the 
flames so as to enable the Home brigade to 
save the Hospital buildings which were in 
great dangef. Captain Woodfin, Command- 
ant of the^Npme, made handsome acknow- 
ledgment of,tm\studcnts f services. We hope 
they may ndt b\ again needed in such away. 

vjrlnfcsday, March 19, at her home 
ChathamTWi. of consumption, Mary V. 
recently a/student at Hampton Institute, 
1 niece' ol its graduates Lorenzo L, and 
k B. IvyA In hope of eternal life-, 

,day, March 26, at Hamp- 
ton institute, of consumption. Simon Maza- 
kute an Indian student of the Sioux tribe.from 
Crow Creek Dakota.Tv. Simon was the son 
of the Rev. Paul Mazakute. the first native 
Presbyter under the Episcopal mission - 
Dakota. 

DIED, of malarial feveri Nov. 
Middletown, Penn. where he was workij 
earn money to reenter school. Thorn* 
tones, an under graduate of Hampton .Insti- 
tute, a faithful worker, and /aif earn 
Christian. >* 



Died, Monday, April 21. at Hampton In- 
stitute, of consumption Cracking Wmg. a 
Sioux Indian student from Fort Berthold 
Aeency. Dakota. At his intelligent desire, 
he received Christian baptism, a week be- 
fore his death, on Easter Sunday. 

RABY LODGE. 

For Sale By Private Contract. 

This pleasant residence, adjoining the 
Normal and Agricultural Institute grounds 
at Hampton, Va., comprises seven rooms on 
the eround floor, three of them with open 
fireplaces; six rooms on the second floor 
with commodious bath-room The rooms 
are well closeted ; large dry cellar and kitch- 
en ■ large ground cistern, with pump, for ram 
water ; a well of excellent spring water with 
pump; also well and force pump in cellar. 
A. two stalled stable and coach bouse with 
trranary and hay loft above. Ornamental 

nd fruit trees, shrubs and vines on the 
grounds; a good boat landing opposite i the 
House, with unobstructed view of Hampton 

R °Forfurther particulars, apply to George. 
Dixon, Raby Lodge, Hampton, Va. 
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orsford'jL^cId Phosphate, 
Beware of Imitations. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 
' Be sure the word " Horsford s is 
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Fi ank Leslie's Popular Month 

Among the nouble.art Churchea 
Annciatlon-Merv ino o B ojeda"; "Morocco 
?f!v*?I!!S^tS lid? Blanche Murphy, EttaW. 
and tho Moon, etc. t£UJ » KgStf Annie Thorns. 
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/ Continued from pap 50.) 

Tired out with five days'bf play, and with 
the greater excitement of the race, the 
1 children go to bed to dream of boat-races 
and dragons, of feasts and quarrels, of cheeis 
and upsets, of winning races and being half- 
drowned by falling into the water, until 
many a little one has good reason to be 
thankful that the " Festival af the Dragon- 
Boats" comes but once a year. Not much 
better do the men end their part of the 
festival. When tired of talking about the 
race, many of them quietly gather in gamb- 
ling places, where most of the night is spent 
in winning or losing money. 

The learned of China give a strange origin 
to this festival. They say that about twenty- 
two hundred years ago there lived in their 
country an excellent officer, whose great ob- 
ject was to|make the people better and happier. 
All respected and loved this man. China, 
at that time, was not so closely united in 
one government as now; and the princes, or 
rulers, of the provinces did about as they 
chose. Often a great deal of suffering was 
i 1 caused by the bad government of these men. 

This good officer, whose name was Wuh 
Yuen, saw that the piinceof the province 
in which he lived was bringing trouble upon 
f-^-Hfte people by bad laws. Wuh Yuen warned 
i — ' him of the dancer, and 



had he been willing to die a martyr for the 

food of others, but to kill himself because 
e was afraid to live makes us think him a 
coward, as are all smcides.-Chrislian Weekly _ 



him of the danger, and begged that the laws 
might be changed. The pri nee who was a rela- 
tive of the good man , liked to take his ease 
and to have his own way, though he was 
not a bad ruler, and he refused to listen. 
Matters grew worse. Wuh Yuen again went 
to the prince and asked him to change some 
of the laws. Again he was refused. As 
time went on the trouble became greater 
and the danger of ruin to the province 
more certain. The good man could not en- 
dureto see his country ruined, so ftft^went 
the third time to the prince and begged him 
to make some change, to do something to 
save the province of the people. The third 
time the prince refused to change the laws, 
and besides told Wuh Yuen not to sav any- 
thing more about it. Since he could do 
nothing more with the prince, Wuh Yuen 
gave up in dispair, and determined not to 
see the evil that he felt sure was coming 
upon the people. Sad and heart-broken he 
went to the bank of the Yangstse Kiang. 
and plunging into the water drowned him- 

^When the people learned, what Wuh 
Yuen had done, they hurried to the water and 
into their boats to search for his body. For 
a long time they continued looking, going 
up and down the stream in the hope of ! 
finding his body. As most of the people 
tell the story, the body was never found. 
Wuh Yuen's death is said to have been 
on the fifth day of the fifth month ; and ever 
since his sad end the people, from respect to 
the good officer's memory, meet together on 
this day each year and pretend to search in 
the water nearest to them for his body. 

The Chinese say that the prince was so 
grieved at the death of Wuh Yuen that he at 
once changed the laws and saved the coun- 
try. In this way the good officer, they say, 
. did more good by his death than he did in 
his whole lifetime. He gave his life to save 
his country, and now, after more than two 
thousand vears, his countrymen show their 
gratitude by holding a yearly festival to his 
memory. 

How much of this story is true we do not 
know ! but it is quite certain that there was 
'once a Wuh Yuen, and that he was a 
good officer; and it is probable that ha- 
orowned himself because he could not per- 
suade his prince to do what was for the 
E ood of the people. Wuh Yuen may have 
Been even a better man than the Chinese 
sav, vet it does seem cowardly in him to 
desert the people when they most needed 
him No doubt he loved the people and 
did not wish to see them suffer, yet it was 
not to relievethem that he drowned himself, 
but that he might escape the pain of seeing 
them suffer. He thought of himself. He 
did not know that his death would do the 
people any good. He did not think of that . 

Wuh Yuen may have been a wise officer, 
but true wisdom does not kill the leader in 
any good work because that work does not 
at once succeed. As a wise man and true 
friend of the people, Wuh Yuen should have 
staved to help those he loved. 

But it was not his death that brought good 
to his countrymen. Thousands might have 
drowned themselves because of the evil 
threatening the Chinese, and the prince 
would probably not have given himself any 
thought about it. Because Wuh Yuen was 
a eood man and an officer, because he plead- 
ed so often and earnestly for the people, the 
orince loved him and missed him when 
Sead Dead Wuh Yuen could do no good. 
That which he had done while living led the 
orince to do what the good mail asked. 
What Wuh Yuen could not kill, what lived 
when he was dead, brought the good. If 
his death happened to bung what he failed 
to get when alive. Wuh Yuen was none the 
{£! cowardly in killing himself to escape 
»vil To take one's own life is always the 
mk a coward. He would have — 1— 



Correspondence. 

THZ ONONDAGA TREATY. 

Onondaga Castle, April 1SS4. 
Your note of February 23. with an article 

clipped from the in regard to the 

Onondaga Indians is at hand. It is evident- 
ly written by some one -who takes Syracuse 
papers, and has jumbled several articles to- 
gether and arrived at conclusions in his or 
her own mind which have hardly been 
reached here. Truth and fiction are so . 
wrought together that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate them. Before I undertake the criticism 
for which you ask, I might give you a short 
sketch of the Iroquois and their former po- 
sition in the State, which may lead up to 
their present attitude, and show that after all 
'that has been said and done, it is not so 
much the " intractable nature of the Ameri- 
can Savage" that has left them in their 
heathenism.as a mistaken policy at first, and 
later an ignorant selfishness, combined with 
a certain sentimentalism founded on a more 
thorough perusal of Cooper's Novels, rather 
than a personal knowledge of the haU-civil- 
ized tribes residing at their doors. I have 
no reliable history at hand, and never was 
good at dates, except the eatable kind, but 
at the close of one of the wars, when a treaty 
of peace was made with the British, no men- 
tion was made of the Indians on either side. 
The Indian had been the firm ally of the 
British, hating the colonists, who were, to 
them, invaders, settling themselves upon 
their land, yet giving them nothing in re- 
turn, neither a protective government nor 
lands. Many invidious comparisons have 
been drawn between our "treatment of the 
Indians and that of the English, and yet 
what could we do ? We had to fight both 
the Indian and English for every rod of 
ground we had. The English commenced 
buying again of the Indians, thus gaining a 
foothold again in the State. To put a stop 
to that, treaties were made between the 
State and the Iroquois, by which each tribe 
was to hold certain lands in reserve, upon 
which they were to live. d<5 as they chose, 
havingtheir own laws and own way of living— 
they and their heirs, forever. The land was 
not to be sold or leased in parcels to any 
white man. This treaty did not prevent the 
State from buying the Reserve of either tribe 
at any time they wished to sell and leave 
the State. The Mohawks, who arc the In- 
dians of Cooper's novels, principally, were 
the first to do this and go in a body to Cana- 
da. Their place is supplied in the Six Na- 
tions by a tribe of French and Indian half- 
breeds, living in Franklin county, on the 
line between Canada and New York. Next 
the Cayugas sold, and the most of them 
went to Canada ; but a part remained at the 
Alleghany Reservation in Cattaraugus Co. 
Then the Oneidas sold to the State, 
but they divided into three nearly equal 
parts. The greater part went to Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, remaining under the United 
States Government. A smaller part went to 
Canada, and a part remained at Oneida Cas- 
tle, but not as a Reservation. They were 
given their lands to do with as they pleased, 
yet were not taken under the protection of 
the State. Deprived of their own home rule, 
they are a people without a country. 1 he 
Tuscaroras have their Reservation in Niaga- 
ra county, and the Senecas are divided be- 
tween the Alleghany and the Tonawanda 
Reservations. The Alleghany Reservation 
is the most prosperous. It lies on either 
side of the Alleghany river, in Cattaraugus 
county, is 40 miles long and one mile wide. 
It has all the appliances of civilization. 
Schools and an Orphan Asylum, conducted 
by the Indians; manufactories, stores, gro- 
ceries, houses of brick, paved streets, and 
their regular laws and courts. An Indian city 
in westtrn New York. The Tuscarora^es- 
ervation is more rural— more like any farm- 
ing country. But each man owns his farm 
and large orchards and abundant harvests ; 
the necessary farming implements of modern 

-v.,.,., nn *>A\t*t\rrA stap-fi of ClVlltza- 
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times show an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion They have their schools and churches. 
They too, have their own laws, with power 
of appeal to the white court of the county. 
The Senecas at Tonawanda are much less 
advanced, giving more attention to their old 
games and manner of living. I think they 
ire subject to the laws of the Senecas in the 
Alleghany Reserve, and I have known of 
their sending teachers from Cattaraugus 
county to Tonawanda, but the results have 
not been any more favorable than from the 
white teachers sent among them. The edu- 
cating of the Tonawanda Senecas has been 
so far like'Mrs. Glass's recipe for rabbit pie: 
first catch your hare. 

Ofthe Six Nations, the Onondagas were 
indisputably the head Their Reservation 
is eight miles south of Syracuse. The bix- 
Natio " ■' '" 
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Nation Chief must be an Onondaga. It .5 
there the council fire has always been lighted, 



there the yearly council always meets, the 
pagan ceremonies are alwaysperformed, and 
under the council house of the Onondagas is 
buried the body of Kah-nee-yah-di-yoh, or 
Beautiful Lake, whom they claim as their 
Lawgiver and Savior, and who promised to 
rise again some dav to release them from the 
white man. Here the wampum belts are 
kept in charge of the head chiefs of the 
Onondagas. It is the Mecca toward which 
all who desire to continue in the old way 
turn. It is a remark current among the 
tribes, that it is impossible to get a pure 
Onondaga to give up his superstitions. 1 hey 
have seen first the Mohawks, then the Cayu- 
gas, and then the Oneidas apparently swal- 
lowed up and lost, and having all the appur- 
tenances of their traditions in their midst, 
they cling to them with all the tenacity of a 
dying nation. The women do make their 
baskets and bead-work yet. for the same rea- 
son that we make articles most marketable. 
There being no trades among them, hunting 
and fishing all gone, they on an area of only 
four miles square, what would the men do 
but try to turn the products of the soil to 
the best account. Is it not what the white 
men of the rural districts are doing every 
day of their lives. It rather spoils the pic- 
turesque, 1 grant, to think of the chief of the 
Six Nations ploughing, planting, hoeing and 
digging his own potatoes, and taking them 
to market, bringing home in their stead his 
flour, tea. and sugar- necessaries, become so 
by intercourse with the white man, and de- 
privation of the more Adam and Eve way of 
living— for the chieftainess to prepare in an 
exceedingly prosaic manner, rather than to 
imagine him sitting in state on his couch of 
" ins In constant paint and feathers, with 
e "squaw" pounding corn at the dobr, 
_.id the p.ippoose strapped upon its board, 
hung upon the nearest branch. We only 
get Hiawatha and Minnehaha in books— just 
own heroines can wear white muslin 
dewy fields without becoming be- 
draggled.- only in print. The Church of 
England was introduced among them by 
Queen Anne-during the wars it was ,n a 
measure broken up— but not until the cross 
had found a place in their wampum belt - 
then it was lost for so long that the white 
robe Church " had become a tradition: Back- 
ward and forward, with no steady purpose, 
the ball of civilization and Christianity has 
been thrown among them until it was de- 
clared in council that they would have none ol 
it. but adhere steadily to their own pagan 
ways, and consequently those who belonged 
to the Council were to be those who had never 
been Christians, or were willing to deny the 
Lord who bought them. With the " carry- 
ing of the bag " as so powerful a reason for 
a Judas could' we wonder that the prospect 
of power, of handling the nation's money, 
and dread of the bitter anathemas hurled 
upon those who forsook the religion of their 
fathers, by the old medicine women, should 
shake the feeble Christianity of those who 
had embraced it, and take them back to the 
laws of Xah-nee-ya-di-yoh ? Yet there were 
a brave few who held to their faith and re- 
fused to join in the old ceremonies— who 
rave up their belief in witchcraft, and re- 
fused to join in the ceremon ies. Every year, 
at about our New Year's time, a fast is ap- 
pointed, the people are gathered together m 
The council house-an acknowledgement of 
made, and the white ,dog is buried as 
expiation. Devil dances and witch dances 
are held, and each house is visited by a man in 
a mask, who carries a burning firebrand to 
expel the evil spirit. All of these rites oc- 
cupy about two weeks. Formerly all the 
tribes met for it; now only a few come. 
Their immorality is not entirely owing to 
their own perversity. These Oneida Indians, 
of whom I spoke, fell easy victims to the 
Oneida Community and its loose morality. 
Of course those who remained at the East 
were the least enterprising, and soon lost 
their farms. They sought asylums on the 
other reservations, and the most of them are 
here— a less number at Tonawanda.. They 
have brought all of that looseness of moral 
principle with them. With no claim, their 
only chance for a home was intermarriage 
with the Onondagas, and that has, in most 
cases, beeh most deplorable, really resulting m 
a certain kind of slavery of the Oneidas. A 
year ago the Christians made an appeal to 
the Legislature to be taken under the laws 
of the State. A number of the Indians went 
to Albany and presented the appeal, imme- 
diately followed by the pagans with a pro- 
test The pagans seemed so very anxious 
that they should be " let alone," that a Com- 
mittee of Investigation was appointed to en- 
quire into and report at this last winter s 
Legislature. The Christians hoped it would 
result in legislating and taking them under 
the laws of the State ; but the end has been 
a new treaty, which the Council refuses to 
ratify, and there the matter now stands. 1 
cannot throw the whole blame of incorrigi- 
bility upon the Indian. It is our own weak- 
ness in dealing with them, and shows most 
clearly the perniciousness of Reservations 
and the result of a certain kind of civiliza- 
tion, without training and education, and 



the uselessness of schools. and trying toedu- 
cate at home. The only thing to be done, 
and the very first thing, is to take them as 
one of us, and train them to work. The 
course taken with the Western Indians is 
certainly an improvement upon that which 
has been taken with our New York Indians ; 
and I am yet hoping that the old Ernpir" 
State will lead the way by being the firsvt 
Ua r nnnnHacrati ritizens and freemer 



nake her Onondagas citizens and freemen, 
instead of bringing up the next generations 
as weak, and then, of course, weaker and 
more puerile. h 



Advice to a Boy. - 
Get away from the crowd a. little while I 
every day, my dear boy. Stand to one side 
and let the world run by, while you get ac- 
quainted with yourself, apd see what kind of 
a fellow you are. Ask yourself hard ques- 
tions about yourself; ascertain from original 
sources if you are the manner of man people 
say you are ; find out if you are always hon- 
est ; if your life is as good at eleven o'clock 
at night as it is at noon ; if you are as good a 
boy when you go to Chicago as you are at 
home ; if. in short, you really are the sort of 
a young man your father hopes you are, or 
your mother says you are. 

Get on intimate terms with yourself, my 
boy, and believe me, every time you come 
out from these private interviews you will 
be a stronger, better, purer man. 

Don't forget this, my friend, and it will 
'ton I 



do you good. — Burlington Hawkeye. 
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PErt^ETUAL INJUNCTION. 

In the UXS.Vircuit Court in Maryland, it 
was. on the iWriof March. 188*. adjudged and 
decreed thjjajierpetual injunction be issued 
against LouisX. Wetter, and eighteen others, 
restraining them from imitating the labels of 
of the Rumtqrd Chemical Works, manufact- 
urers of HorsWd's Bread Preparation, and 
also from usin^their old bottles. \ 

The defendents\rerc required to bring in- 
to court all fraudulent labels, and all imita- 
tion powders, for destruction. \ 

It was decreed that the Rumford Chemical 
Works be entitled to receive the profits 
which have been diverted from it by reason^ 
of the infringment and the defendants were 
ordered to pav all costs. ( 

Thus is another victory scored fenvahe 
Rumford Chemical Works, who, nr/t long 
since, caused several parties to. bsY heavily 
fined for violating the injunctiotr^the >Su- 
preme Court restraining all persons from of- 
fering for sale " Acid Phosphate " (so call- 
ed ) in any package which shall be a substan- 
tial or colorable imitation of HorsTord's 
Acid Phosphate. 



PEarliNC 

The Great Invention, 

For EA8Y WASHING, 

\% HMD 01 *0n, Hof OR COLD WATIt. 

Without Barm to TA.BB1C or BANDS, 
and particularly adapted t. Warm Climate: 
No family, rich or poor .kould be without re. < 

Bold by all Grocers, but btean of tile uniuy 
lions. rSARLISB Is manufactured only^T 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 




Hereford's Acid Phosphate, 
Unanimous Approval of Medical Staff. 
Dr T G. Comstock. Physician at Good 
Samaritan Hospital, St. Louis. Mo„ say* : 
■• For years we have used it in this hospital., 
in dyspepsia and nervous diseases, and as^ 
drinVSuring the decline and in; the .convaW- , 
'scence of lingering fevers. It has the unani- 
mous approval of our medical start. 
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Help Each Othet. 

,rtll»t"» u r. wi li K hi*r 

I nine daily strife; 
lUir.k-n* 1-v- tlteir pressure, 

\nil where darkness brooded, 
Suoshine tills the hour. 

Help eaeh other, tiroliwrs, 

Workibg in the mine. 
Hammering al ilie anvil. % 

Pkmlngdrwrn the pine. 



V nn e,ui,te ihr rn^iei 
ll.»»»-irt'l"« 
11 y„u feed tne lumac. 
II you ply thenar. 



rljers* fable. 



Ii nther. brollies. 

„e wrt^hnnest'. 
llel|i eat h other ihr.ate.lt. 



No; a dre.t ol kindne-.s 
1-aileth' " 

Whed Itle 



t all, -111 

Like g» 
Help each olh 



1„ lite 
And my- 
In the 
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Be A Woman. 

Od I've heard a R«ntle mother. 
As the twilight hours began. 
Pleading with a son of duty, 

Urging him to be a man. 
Oul, unto her blue eyed daughter. 

Though with love's words quite as ready. 
Points she out this other duty- 
Strive, my dtar. to be a lady. 
What's a lady? is it something 

Made of hoops and silks and airs. 
Used to decorate the parlor. 

Like the fancy m*ts and chairs ? 
Is it one who wastes in novels 

Kvery feeling that is human ? 
If 'lis this to be a lady. 

•Tis not tkitXQ be a woman. 
Mother, then, unto your daughter 

S ( >rak of someihing higher far 
Than to be mere fashion's lady. 

Woman is the brightest star. 
If you, in your strong affection. 

Trge your son to be a true man. 
Urge your daughter no less strongly. 

Yes. a woman, brightest model 
Of thru high and perfec: benuty. 

Whi-n the mind, the «oul and body 
Blend to work out life's great duty. 

Be a woman, naught is higher 
On the elided !i*-t of fame. 
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Hampton Institute Band of Mercy. 

Our Dumb Animals, the lively little paper 
published by the original Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, publishes in its March number the pro- 
gramme of the first meeting of the Hampton 
Band, which was organized this term. Our 
society is growing in numbers and sustain ing 
its interest. We trust that ,t will accomplish 
its share, of good, and that to most of its 
members its membership may be something 
more than a name. 
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Friends — Fred 
Shunka. 

Fred is a magnificent fellow part New 
Foundland and part St. Bernard, it is said, 
ami sharing the excellencies of each me j 
race "Shunka" is a beautiful collie, just 
full grown, and hardly out of his puppyhood. 
waiting— when he does walk-as if he were 
on sprint's and could hardly keep himself on 
the earth. As he belongs to the " Indian 
Denartment," of course he had to have an 
| Indian name ; and who hut a Sioux would 

H&Sta waT'-to^e malior born'-thc 
Hamilton manor. When Fred arrived this 
*,'-ison lo asinine his proud position as 
Department 



in the line of friendly devotion. A few days 
ago. after receiving the well covered bone 
tiich was the portion of his one daily meal, 
e was seen, instead of ravenously devouring 
as usual, to take it straight over to the 
•iend he had just left, and depositing it be- 
fore him with a most evident invitation to 
partake, retire to a little distance and wait 
till he saw that Shunka felt at liberty to ac- 
cept the hospitality, which certainly was not 
very long Yes. 'tis true that he then went 
straight as an arrow back to the kitchen, to 
ask for another bone for himself. That sim- 
ply shows the breadth of his nature ; his no- 
ble assurance that human generosity would 
not be outd.ne bv a dog's. I am happy to 
say that this time, his confidence was not 
misplaced. 
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The Watt Theory of Farr 

«"». Watt, the well known plow 
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Work of the National Temperance 
Society. 

nurimr the recent temperance campaign 
in Macon Hon. !■ N. Stearns, the energetic 
Publishing Agent of the National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House, made 
thc following interesting statement of us 

"'"our Society was organized eighteen years 
-trrobv Christian men from the twenty-five 
S?ares. to c to the Temperance cause what 
The Bible, Mission and Tract Societies are 
to the causes they represent It-, nasi* i. 
Total Abstinence for the '"dividual, and 
- Prohibition .for the'State An) 'one t .at ni >c 
con.c-a.lifc member with voice anclnote in 
management, by the payment of fc-o. it 
started without a dollar or a writer, and now 
his 250 first class writers: has published 
,200 different publication,, from the onc- 
natre trac to newspapers, pamphlets and 
books, upfto the bound volume of a thou- 
sand pages. It has circulated over six hun- 
dred million pages of books, tracts and 1 pa- 
nels in every State in the Union, and in 
country upon the globe. These works 
cover the moral, social, political, medical, re- 
licious phvsiological. economic andsc.entinc 
oK lf'tho .p.estion. and are adapted to 
every condition in life, to every rank in so- 

01 Our work is educational, and covers the 
Nation. We have petitioned Congress for 
a National Commission of Inquiry- into the 
results of the Liquor Traffic, and m imp ■ 
tial investigation is steadily opposed b , the 
entire liquor interest ; but such an '"jportant 
question must be investigated Our m.s- 
sionarv work consists in holding Sunday 
evening Gospel temperance, meetings in dil- 
creni [5arts of the country, public meetings, 
conventions, conferences, temperance camp 
meetings, visiting religious bodies, circulat- 
ing literature in jails, prisons penitentiaries, 
and in destitute places, introducing temper- 
ance text books into public schools, etc. just 
now there are strong appeals for a literature 
to be circulated among the colored people 
of the South, and to send missionaries to 
preach the gospel of total abstinence to this 

ra We have prepared a pamphlet of 
to be sent gratuitously to colored 
in thcSouth. Thousands of dol t 
of publications have been sent 11 
freedmen, everywhere well received. , 
ductive of great good. The Society has also 
sent Rev. t H. Mead as a special missionary 
for this race. Last year he spent three 
months, and this year will give Ave month- 
of work. He visits educational institutes 
schools and churches, speaking to large anc 
attentive audiences, " 
day. Hundreds of 



Sentiments" for Memorizing and 
Recitations. 
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shepherd dog whose 
•eceded his. it was a 
must have disputed 
oritv. and they were 
ory. I regret to say 
as at "nee instituted, 
lite of its race— the 
and decisive ; and Spot re- 
lble precincts of the barn, to M , 
ids. but not revenge. The work.t 
ild not he so easily daunted. | gearin fl 
ed, he had some advantages. | double 
sntrit. He showed his right , as ,jij s . 
failing readiness to "try. | •■ i>i n 



Both seemed determined to make If 



To the vouthful aspir.vi 
willing to take so humble a Mtimni t a* 
"Labor" for his watchword, there arc 1 .1. iv 
noble examples, among the great names o 
the past to cheer him on hits »ay. 3°™° ™ ; 
the brightest lights th*t have adorned the 
Kcnerations in which tlu-y livecOand have 
led the way wherever they hay,- appeared, 
arc those that have been obliged to trust 10 
their own hands (or maintenance and aid. 
With strong wills and trusting hearts, their 
lives have exhibited that majesty which ac- 
tion, steady, noble, successful action, alone 

^"hn'it V Watts, the inventor of the steam 
cnirinc was in early lifc-a toiling mechanic 
inindigent circumstances, but the thinking 
of that man revolutionized modern society 

,„a future federations Wltl rise up to bless no — nuuiuu— ■- _ 

and future genera" 1- ^ , ( cl]r - l(n , s _ csp ecially as the g 

'Sanie, Bowd* ch was a — .ijor | Frederick i^no^ suocnor to all th^gentle 
boy. and spent the reau ^ p ^ . hatcr ; 'he makes except 

years ns 



Virginia, promulgates tin 
relative to farming, whic 

and good that we hope c\-, 

paper who does not already practic, — - 
principles laid down, will at once begin to 

d °" S First," says Mr. Watt, "preach to your 
people diversified crops. 

"Second: To use good seeds and good 

^^hird: In the preparation of land to do 
i half the work of cultivation by preparation 
i before the ground is planted. Take a piece 
I of land antl half prepare it and it takes five 
I miik-s the labor to work it that it would if 
ell prepared on thestart. 

■ Fourth ' No man. rich or poor, is able to ■ 
>ep a mean mule, it mean horse, mean cow 
- mean anything else. It takes as much to 
l-cp a mean mule as it does to keep a good 
ne ' It will take ha,f the labor of a man to 
hip a mean mule ahead of him, whereas a 
ootl mule will carry the lazy 'rascal ahead 
■ithout any whipping at all. 
Suppose you have six mean mules, and six 
icn at fair, average wages, plowing them, 
thalf work. Why, three good mules, 
withvlhrce average men, will do the same 
ing half the expenses of labor, feed, 
- ,d tools. A man is just paying 
;es in such a condition of things . 



At last, with help of some imsoli 
human arbitration-intervention of the 
Powers— they seemed to have conscnl 
treat each other with cold indifference, 
is however, evidently only ice ovcr'fir 
armed neutrality; though "what it 
about." and "what they hate each 
for " whether their differences are sec 
or political, is "one of those thing 
no "—human-" fellow can find . 
Isn't it curious— especially 
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cp enough," says Mr. Watt. " to 
noose earth tirink up the rain wa- 
mav place a barrel of rain water 
p( spring or well water side by side, 
1 short time the rain watcr.will bc- 
e and be filled with millions of 
ud breed mosquitos enough to 
• plantation. The; spring or 
t be allected at Ml. Then 
r and strain the wiggle-tails 
;r into the other, and they 
there is no matter in it to 
,earth 



nstructor and no opportunity for study, ex- 
cept such as the deck or the cabin of hll 
vessel could alford. but he wrote mathem.tt 
,-al books, which only learned prof ess o : 
could, understand, and l.is 1 ri . . N 
gator" h" -""- A manv a satloi 
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the storm and darkness o 
ocean, and has guided htm 
known seas. He died lame 
Christian, and as the hr 
scholar of his age. „„,:„„, rian 

Elihu Burritt, the linguist, anti, ..... laa 
and philanthropist, was when a fat erles 
youth, apprenticed to a blacksmith bi t his 
mind was not satisfied with blowing be lows. 
He was seized with a desire to learn Latin, 
and while the iron was heating he read Vir- 
gil From Latin he passed to Greek, then 
fn the modern languages, and finally back 
to the oriental tongues. Thus, with no aid 
hut his own right hand, and with no teacher 
but nis untiring mind, he acquired a knowl- 
edge of upwards of fifty of the leading lan- 
guages of the earth »■"< ""rned a world 
:putation as 



has preferences';' he discriminates this dog 
i To him there are collies and collies. 1 h c 
- royal Bruce he will none of. For the youth- 

* ii^nt^t^^^ru I principles Governing Rotation, of 

I I it bec-t'use Shunka is a puppy? But he is | Crops. 

II abhor 5 Shunka ^he adores. Shunka does of gram whtch requ.re 
not seem-so far as the human eye can dis- 

« ccrn-to court his favor. On the contrary-. 
s|he takes all manner of liberties with- Ms 
big friend, and sometimes, one would say. 
treats him rather cavalierly, rred goes oc- 
casionally to Shunka s home to ca on him 
He waits at the door and gently calls him to 
come out for a run. Shunka affects indiffer- 
ence. At last some sympatl 



arned a world- 
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the same elements of. , 
jmuc-food. will soon result in permanent ex- 
haustion. It may be laid down as an axiom, 
"that every system of culture which does \ 
not bring from an outside source the mater- 
ials-whcther nitrates, phosphates or potash, 
etc., rare in a soil, and earned off by the 
produce, must ultimately cause the soil toX 
suffer in fecundity." ( 
" the most important elements of plant- 



„, and he gladly trot .up toh « | food are ni tmg p^ p^ crops ^ 
friend who is lounging upon the ™g before. , ^ • ; as do not require the samesub- 
the fire and barely wags his tail in recog ,1 in- amount. For example, 

tion A gentle poke of Fred s nose follows , ! stance* 1 
Shunka gets up and ungraciously retire 
, .u. V„v,i« Fred' takinn-. no offenct 
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1 thi: 



lusands have been 
reached.'an'd'to'uched with the living truths 
of temperance, and we have abundant evi- 

. K . „««rl prrervwlvf-e aCC.om- 



of temperance, ana wc t.«ve --- 
dence oi the great good everywhere accom- 
plished. The good work is going on as 
never before, and the people everywhere are 
waking up to the enormities of the evil, and 
banding together for its utter extermination. 
We must agitate, educate, legislate and con- 



Need I mention ..... 
which has become a houshold word L the 
cherished and honored name of trankl in. 
Thrown upon the mcrc.es of the world while 
vet a boy, with no opportunity for school 
educate, it is like listentng to a fairy tale 
read the simple narrative of his life, we 
see him enter the printing office as an ap- 
Drenticc we behold him an awkward boy, 
wandering up the streets of a strange c.ty, 
wUh h s three rolls of bread. He becomes 
r master spirit in literature. Step Dy step 
he™££ly founts the heights of fame. He 
oins hands with the Father of his Country 
and that noble band of patfots tomatang. 



no offence, lies 
patently :l=wn t: wait till Ac nap is over. 



IKnoMeUd oTp^s tamping a abandonment of delight ; Is any piay , '^^TStatton that will leave , he 

^n^receive^ or bone, and ev-^ 

victory.- The Helping Hand. J t^ 



anccs in equal .amu». * - u 
while the cotton crop appropriates much 
more nitrogen than the corn crop, it taltes 
quite as much more potash and phosphoric 
acid Or, as stated by Prof. Pendleton, there 
is taken up "by one crop of cotton, 31.00 ni- 
trogen, g.06 phosphoric acid, n.06 potas'i; 
four crops of corn, 36.00 nitrogen, 10.08 phos- 
phoric acid. 8.58 potash. Thus ,t seems that 
cotton and corn feed alike on these sub- 
stances, the main difference beingas to the 
quantitvof each. A double croff of com . 
would consume about as much of these sub- 
stances as hall a crop of cotton Of the 

^^oS&$£ ^^\%^m> 

I . M *_ .U. K»o<> nncsihlto 

ifcouoft, 
iv^on 



■ down to wait. en. cuv. — 

ally, however, they are in equal mood 
up. There they go now over the 
1 racing for dear life, Shunka's youth 
and light weight now gaining the advantage 
but Fred's strength carrying h.m . ahead in 
the lone- run There he stops for Shunka to 
catch no salutes him after his fashion, and 
offtney start for another run. But the one 
heavy snow fall of the winter was their car- 
ntalof frolic, filling their Northern natures 
with ccstacy. What races and rushes and 
reaps »d bounds, and tumblings and tous- 
lines-thc two plsmy tails waving like the 
lings me two p j , p vi, varTe . 
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of straw or hair carried oil the farm, reduces 
the productive capabilities of the land by 
exactly the amount of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash, etc., removed Jrom tho-soil. 

A single system of. rotation is not, nor can 
It be applicable in all localities. The only 
true test of any system is its continued suc- 
cess. In planning a judicious rotation it is 
advisable to alternate with the narrow-leaved 
cereals, such as wheat, oats, barley, or rye,- 
those having broad leaves, such as clover, 
■ peas, and the root crops. Perpendicular 
rooting plants, and such as root horizontally, 
ought to succeed each other. Two plants 
favorable to the growth of weeds ought not 
to succeed each other. Grain and oil plants 
should only be grown at intervals, unless the 
soil is in excellent condition. Plants which 
prove to be the least exhaustive should in- 
variably be alternated with those of an oppo- 
site character. 

Among the many special advantages of ro- 
tation, a very decided one is that it affords 
the means for destroying weeds and noxious 
Insects. The latter, if deprived of thei 
special food for two seasons in succession, 
usually die of starvation. Clover is of spec- 
ial value in a rotation, as the shade produced 
by its rank growth of foliage favors the de- 
velopment and storage of nitrogenous mat- 
ter near the surface. Another advantage 
gained by rotation is that it affords the land 
an opportunity to rest. The length of this 
rest should be determined by the supply of 
vegetable matter in the soil. The less the 
quantity, the more frequent should be the 
periods of rest and recuperation. As a gen- 
eral rule, a system involving rest every fourth 
year is the best. However, the leading ob- 
ject in any system of rotation should be to 
realize the highest profit from our land, and, 
at the same time, to preserve or increase its 
fertility. While it cannot be consistently 
Claimed that rotation is indispensable, it is 
undoubtedly the best eco.no m y ~nt manure, 
time and labor. A rotation of manures may 
be substituted, in part, at least, for one of 
crops, but the most skilful farmers are those 
who combine a rotation of crops with one of 
special manures for special crops.— Hf. M. 
a., in Farm and Fireside. 




The BetrcsenUllTe Journal or New Eng1*n4. 
THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

In'topfuxlent, Llvs, Progressive Newspaper. 
D111.T. $9; 8uxdat. Wkklt. $1 60. 



The W-ekiy Republican 
Tsnlent form an a*lmlraWi 
of American Ufe. Boml 



offers In c in pact and oon- 
mirahle weekly picture and review 



f^EMOREST'9 MONTHLY. The cheap- 
%J eat ami bear. Six Klegnnl Picture* -Three in 
oil hh'I three fine ntcol ewrravinfts-wlll be a*nt with 
» specimen copy fifDESl'lRKdT'S MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE for 80 cent*, post-free, during the months of 
March and April, or the fix pictures will be sent with 
ft year's srbscrl pi Ion at %2. Do not fall to see the 
■nlen<ll«l January and February numbers of this mod- 
el maeszine. Address W. JENNINGS DEMOS EST, 
17 East Uth St , New Vork. 



Vxtionol School Supply Bureau. 




- Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built an i 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Creiehton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms,; rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA, and rlosets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1,000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over Si 50.000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness, 
malerial fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74 in summer; 59 in autumn; 44 in winter, and 5 2° for 
spring; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 

For further information address by mail or telegraph, 
5-83 -634. H. PHOEBUS, Pro p. 
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Bbloit, Wis July 31, 1883. 

of a large public school, 

me «ood academy or col- 

lege.1 plated my name with your Uureau. During the 
dint p*rt of the present month I received notice from 
you of a Tacanoy in such a place as I desired. 
Hittinif myself in c 



•ure that It fills a 

■ESS SET" 



You are .t liberty t 



Respectfully, . * 

BDWABD O. FISKE. 
Headmaster Maraham Acad., Milwaukee, Wig. . 

For application-form and circular, address : 
Nat' I School Supply Bureau, Chicago, III, 

N- B. We want all kinds of 
Teachers for Schools and 
Familes- Good pay to 

Agents and Private Correspondents, 



Underground Railroad, 

BY WILLIAM STILL. 
With a Life of the Author. 

A large, handsomelv printed, hlsthly Illustrated, and 
beautifully bmint book, which i-xptmn* the mysteries 
Of THEONDEKUROUSD RAILK-.) .D.mvi |..-h.tv.-* 
the only record-. nm<lu tit t'i>' tune of the -- ■— ■ 
slaves and their heroic strmrnT— 

These records were faithfull; 
fugitlTea. Their making nn. lp 



DENTISTRY. 

{ Hampton, Va.. Oct. /SSj. 
Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton and vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
in Hampton. Office on King St., opposite 
Barnes' Hotel. 

11-83-10-81. 



wanted for The Lives of all tho 
President* of tho TJ. S Tho largest, 



n I sorriest, best book e 



Terms free. H allet I 



the history of our 



grand march through l 



It is their exode frc 



their entrance 
All would know It All will know IL 
This now Edition co tains much maiter riot in t*e 
Old, among which is a carefully prepared life of the 
Author, written and pnhlinhed at the request of many 



,ny pleasant allusions 



1 writing. Ii 
ilch havo 



eating and profitable to every re idei 

.--eft. whoxe heroism M|Ws I to 

history at once instructive and inspiring. 

volume ol 84U pages and 7U lllustrm- 
hicl) s. lls readily. 



THE HATCHET SJ& 

paper published at the Capita). It makes a icaturo 
of showii g up Public Men as they really are. It con- 
sains a large cartoon each week on Pub lo Affairs 
and is lilted with illustrated comic articles besides. 
It Is the largest, handsomest, best, and cheapest fun- 

r in the country. Terms, $8.60 a year; Slweeks 

b names sent by one party, $8 



m Jjar. bam plea copies sent to any address.' 'Agents 
WiRted In every town. Big commission*. 
THIS BlTUdKT PUB. &i. t 



, WiSHINeTO!., D.O. 



aaio ami leiumc. . , , , - 

Sold only by subscription. Price 94.00. 
For cucllar and terms, address 

WILLIAM STILL, 

Author and Publisher, 
2*4 SOUTH TWELFTH ' ST.; ' 

Fallsielpbla, Fa. 



JOB WORK, of every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe. 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office 
Estimates made. Samples sunt to any add ress 



THIS PAPER ZSffiZXiS 
V^&VrJSFSftii NEW W \ 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AND- 

Commission Merchants, 

2 ft 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
6-84. Norfolk, Va. 



DAMON & PEETS, " ccTn " 

dealers in Type, Presses, Paper Cutters, and all 
kinds or Printing Materials, both New and 
Second-hand. A corrected list of prices is- 
sued weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuine bargains) will be 
mailed free on application. 
W. can furnish anything fro a. . Bodkin •* 



» Cylinder Tr~± 



PATENTS 

bCTJNN * JO., of the SciaOTTtnc America*, eon. 
Unas tc *ct *a Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trad* 
Harks, Copyrlitbts, for toe United States, Canada. 
Baa-land. France, German j . etc Band Book about 
Pmenu sent free. TolrtT-*sven years' experience. 

Patent ■ obtained through MUNN tt CO. arc noticed 
In the Scientific American, tbo largest, best, and 
raost wtdalv circulated sctsaufie paper. 13.10 a year. 
Wsttklv. Splendid en BTavlrnrs and laterastlnc In. 
formation. Specimen copy of the felrniltte Asaer> 
lean a*nt free, Andrew* M UNN A CO., SCaJUfTMrltl 
oca a*. XI Broadway, fftw York. , 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with m 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish 




ITS A^D OHi . 
. iiiiisB, ni. 



of all kin da, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS^ 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER to. 
Also for JOHN80N'S DRY KAL801HNS 

and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment oil 

WALL PAPER & SHADE8 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge 
Al.ort.arB promptly attended to 
Thankinjt the Public for their generous patronassj 
in tne past. 1 snail still endeavor t>y strict attention M 
business^ and low prices, to ' 



to merit a 

J. W. BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, onpoalte P. A. Bchmeta' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 



x cent, for poxtxge.aod 
clvo fr**e. a eoirtly box of Koods 
which will help you to more money 
right away than anything eSN 1* 
. thla world All. of either sex. sua. 
'ceeel from flrwt hoar The broa4 
road to fortune onena herore tho worker., r' — '• 
address. 




Taos A Co.. Augusta, 



DEALERS IK 

GHT IROW PlPB 

WATEB and GAS. 
HUM AND LEATHEB BKLT1NO 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEB, 
L AED and MACHINERY OILS, BRAS* 
GLOBE VALVES, ST0P-C0CM, 
THROTTLE VALVE8/"]) 
And all kinds of fSUPPtf K8 for 
8AW MILLSV* \ 
lySKND yoR Prick List. ' \^ 

EEUTER & MALLOET, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALI WORE, Md. 



LD 1849. 



ESTABLISHED 



W. 6. DEAN & SON, f 

Mannfaotorers of ( 51 

Ardenter Mustard, 

MUSTARD OIL, 




Sted Pressed for Factors, 

357 Washington StTelit,- 

P. 0, Box 1250, NEW TtHlal. 

'Telephone Call Spring 637. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



[June, 1884. 



Sixteenth Anniversary of Hampton Huntington Industrial Works ha:l a tab'.c 



Institute. 

t A gratifying circumstance common to an- 
niversary occasions at Hampton is that be- 
fore the .day is over some one or other is 
sure to say' "This is -certainlyHhe most in- 
teresting anniversary you have ever had." 
This enthusiastic tribute was not wanting on 
the present occasion,,and shows at least that 
the interest of these days does not decrease 
as the years go on. though less outside ef- 
fort is made to secure it. The growth of 
public interest in and knowledge of the 
'school and the causes it represents, and its 
daily visitation, kept up more^or less through 
the whole year by the throngs who'stay at 
Old Point Comfort on their way South or 
North, make such effort less important than 
in earlier'years. The real interest of the oc- 
casion is felt to be in the school itself, its 
students and its results, and though on this 
anniversary there was little speaking outside 
of trie programme, it was in some other re- 
spects, as was said, one of the best we have 
had. 



one, a larger attendance of this body than 
has ever before been possible, viz. : Rev. M. 
E. Strieby' D. D.. New York ; Mr. Elbert B. 
Monroe, of Southporc, Ct. ; Judge F. N'. 
Watkins, Farmville. Va. ; Mr. Z. S. Ely. New 
York; Mr. A.M. Kimber. Newport, R. I.; 
Dr. L. H. Steiner, Frederick City. Md. ; Mr. 
Robert E. Ogdcn. Philadelphia; Rev. Hen- 
ry W. I'oote, lioston: Mr. Moses Pierce. 
Norwich, Ct. ; Mr. Cha<. L. Mead, New 
York; Hon. R. W. Hughes. Norfolk: Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie. D. D.. Cambridge, 
Mass. Also the five Curators, Judge John 
Booker. Rev. Wm. Thornton, Hampton ; 
Mr. R.G. L. Paige. Norfolk, Hon. Mr. Nor- 
ton, Yorktown. and Mr- E. S. Hamlin, New- 
port News. 

Among the guests fwere Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, D. D„ and wife. Colorado-; Rev. 
Dr. Spaulding, Manchester. Vt.: Rev. D. 
S. Schaff, New York City; Hon. R. R. Farr, 
Richmond. State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of Virginia; Hon. F. A. Johnson, of 
New York ; Hon. D. R. James, 01 New York, 
and Hon. H. H. Hatch, of Michigan. Mem- 
bers of Congress ; Jno. Carv Thomas. M. D„ 
and wife, Baltimore; Mrs. Aitken and Mrs. 



Do 



ol New York ; Prof. T .Mc 



. Sti:U 



art, of Liberia College, studying industrial 
school systems in this country ; a lady repre- 
senting the Brazilian government for the 
same purpose ; Mr. G. S. Griffiths, of 
Baltimore; Prof. Jas. Sto«um. and Prof. R. 
L. Mitchell, of the Normal College at Peters- 
burg; Va. ; Prof. C. C. Painter, Washington, 
D. C, representing there the National 
Indian Rights Association; Miss Dorscy.cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco Argonaut 
and Chicago Triiitm; Mrs. li. C. Harrows of 
the Christian Register, representing also the 
Christian Union, and the lioston Herald; 
Rev. Jno. Harding, of the Sbrin&eld Re- 
publican ; and repfeentativesof the Washing- 
ton National Repubticaa.Richmaud Dispatch, 
Norfolk Virginian, and Hampton Monitor. 
The New York Herald and New York Eve- 
ning Post sent for lettera from.the school. 

The Industrial Exhibits, grouped in the 
airy Industrial Room of ihe-^forie Memorial 
building, and the various sho"ps where col- 
ored and Indian students were at work part 
of the morning, attracted, as usual, much at- 
tention. 

Outside the building stood more than the 
usual number, of wheelbarrows, carts, and 
farm wagons, fine in their newness and gay 
paint, but expecting hard work, thi^ manufac- 
ture of colored and Indian boys in the wheel- 
wright shop. Its table inside the door 
showed iron work, and axe-helves in various 
stages, from the rough stick to useful sh.ipe- 
lincs .. On the Farm table next, raw mater- 
ial was represented in part by a box of unin- 
viting bone dust, from which, in Nature's 
laboratory, arc evolved with daintier art. the 
mammoth cabbage heads and odorous on- 
u| delicate asparagus, and te 



Covered with handsome specimens of wood 
cutting and turning, and joiner's work ; 
mouldings, balusters, scroll work, etc. There 
was also a table of the pottery painted in 
native style by the Indian students. 

For further details of these departments 
rnd their progress, see Annual Report of the 
Principal, which, according to custom, fills 
the chief part of this number. 

The usual recitations and Senior examina- 
tions occupied the morning in Academi-: 
Hall, and showed good progress and encour- 
agement for the next year. They had been 
preceded by a three-days' written examina- 
tion of the Senior class; after which the more 
public one is less trying. 

After the usual rest and lunch at noon, 
the afternoon exercises were held in the new 
Gymnasium just completed, the generous 
gift of the late Mr. Frederick Marquand of 
New York City, and other friends. Its great, 
airy hail, 125 x 5c feet, was, for the occasion, 
an improvement even upon Whitin Chapel, 
in the third story of Virginia Hall. The 
school massed effectively in rising seats at 
the end of it, behind the platform, and the 
audience, which filled the room, sat in per- 
fect comfort and unwearied attention 
through the long exercises, which, after the 
opening prayer by the Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie. D. D.. of Cambridge, and the 
chanting of the Lord's Prayer by the school, 
proceeded according to the' following 



PROGRAMME. 

if bur AW." 



. (..i.. <;r;i<iu.itinn 1'l.iss. 
vitt,." 

. Norfolk, Va., Class of 'Sj. 



goid 



rd at home, h 
themselves in tradi 
2e said the people 
young men and wo 



vhite 1 



ilk'. 



c returned to pcr- 
and the language, 
it West had sent 
sn to Hampton so 
cHfthe children the 
heir return. He ended 



a while gets what he 
ian must be thankful." 
">unt was given of the 
ed people in Georgia. 



liable things 
trying hard, and aft 
is after. I think that 
An interesting ac 
condition of the col 

^particularly of the progress of one little set- 
tlement which succeeded in buying land 
from a Northern owner, paid up all instal- 
ments promptly, has done well, has lived 
down all prejudice, has two good' school 
houses, and sends a colored representative to 
the General Assembly. The speaker is satis- 
fied with the progress of the race on the 
whole, wants no more class legislation, but 



does want educat 

Tjhe native African's ac 
cal home interestctl all ne 
his rather broken accent. 



tain, where the white and colored soldiers 
camped together one mile below. Soon we 
ran down towards that camp to Help our 
friends. We found all the soldiers scattered 
away. Wild Indians had got their things al- 
ready before we got there. Then we came 
down behind those wild Indians and drove 
them away. The white soldiers fired at us 
but I said: " Holloo. Apaches solado," which 
means the Indian soldiers. Then I waved 
my red handkerchief to show that we belong- 
ed to the Government soldiers. Sometimes 
the white men in the West got into trouble 
with Indians, and it is because they do not 
understand their language, and should I 
make the most of mv time here I may be 



if hi 



no school at 
my people have 1 
The great quest 
they wish to hav 



tropi- 



give belo 



He 



The Apache's ad- 



my peopli 
ed Indian 



; he 



United States scout; was brought to th_ 
school three vears ago ; has worked faithful- 
ly, and will be of use among his people.' 

A graduate who was one of the original 
band of Hampton Student singers, and has 
taught cii_dit years since his graduation, in 
western Maryland and tide-water Virginia. 
spoJ:c very cheerfully of the growth of ami- 
cable relations between the races in the 
South, of many pleasant experiences of his 
nd his hope for the future in spite of 
obst teles and imp rfections still remaining. 

A graduate of the class of '8o. who has 
been doinVever since earnest and excellent 
work ainong'the refugees of the exodus, and 
a Southern school, gave an interesting 
t of his experience among thc''exo- 
dusttrs." as a teacher and agent of the Re- 
lief Association, where his skill of head a.-.d 
hand were alike called into use. to make his 
own 1 benches and blackboards as well as 
teach books. 
Tile valed 

h their si 
atnpton. spok< 
chance, and ureed on hisclassm 
portance of building up the raa 

lion, co-operation and industry. 

not been our custom to print any 
students' essays, but as the smaller 
I number of outside addresses gives a chance 
r friends may be inter- 
f their efforts, we sub- 



began 1 




The salutatorian's essay was a Sympathetic, 
rncst appeal to her girl classmates to de- 
le themselves by teaching and example to 
f their race. The graduate who 
has for a year since his graduation had 
charge of the training shop of Miss Emily 
Austin's enterprising industrial school in 
lie. Tenn.. gave an interesting account 
of the work, and its growing favor with its 
Southern neighbors, one of whom had said : 
" We like the Yankee idea— teach a man 10 
do anything that 
thought Chat th 
should like-that skilled ind 
the secret of its 

Another graduate of "83 brought down the 
house repeatedly by her humorous account 
of teaching in Virginia; her night ride of 
twelve miles through the woods over a cordu- 
roy road in an ox-cart, "jostled up and down, 
backward and- forward and side-wise— not 
because the oxen carried me too rapidly — 
till the poor creatures at last became entirely 
:haustcdTgave out all at once. and. quietly 



some error 

expression are wholly their own. 

Robert Mcintosh' was brought to Hamp- 
ton from Arizona three years ago, at his 
own request, by Dr. Sheldon Jackson — 
though the protectorship seems, from his 
essay to have sometimes been interchange- 
able. He had been a United States scout, 
and h id picked up a little Engl sh. He has 
worked very faithfully since he has been to 
along " The speaker 1 Hampton : is older than most of the Indian 
what all the V acC |boys- has made the most ofhistime;attend- 
Id be ' ln R°y ms own desire both day and evening 
! classes, to get more Enelislv and working at 
his trade of tailoring in the afternoon. He 
can cut and make a suit of clothes, and will 
be able to do good to his people by example 
and teaching. His address was spoken with 
great earnestness, and quite distinctly. 

ADDRESS TO MY WHITE FRIENDS. 

Dear Friends; — It is time forme to give 
you my thoughts, as I should like to tell you 



folding their legs under them, lay down 
,thc woods, leaving me perched up in the something about my people, how they live, 
cherries and luscious' 'strawberries 1 he rich cart, looking down on their worn-out forms ; what they need. They live in Arizona, on 
■vhi-t and rveand dats ami rosv Ylov -r sur and wondering whether life was extinct." , the San Carlos river. About twentv years 
rounding! II which nave ill 1 otrie forth from i nen sl * e told °' ncr ca " to Jerusalem -"not : ago the people of my tribe use to live in tents 
this m^st -ond rful of conjurer's b igs tile ^ ol>r Lantl ' but tne county-scat of \ covered with hides, and they wore clothes 



able to put an end to all theirs 

the San Carlos Agencv we have 
erefore you can see thatr* 
:hance for an education!. 

with my people is that 
good interpreter for the 
said that they 

them, so that 

hey «n trade, peaceably with whom they 
wish. They like trading in a polite and 
honest way. ; My relatives were the first In- 
dians tocome acquainted with thewhitc peo- 
ple, and I was the first Aparhe that ever 
came to Hampton school. I remember all 
that our Indian chiefs said to me before I 
left home. They promised a long time to 
put away their arrows and not to fight any 
more. " Now you go to school." said thev 
tome, "and see if you can learn the English 
language." " If you learn, yon may be able 
to speak for us some day." Thev said this 
to mc, and I made up mv mini 
school. On the way I liad a very hard time 
netting here. Probable you know Little 
Red rieerin New Mexico.' On that river we 
had a terrible time. We began to cross the 
opped, and the wagon 
jumped into the wa- 
1 and his wife. I car- 
nd then I carried him 
ought me here three 
years ago. We can send more Indian child- 
ren here to school. I shall persuade my 
people to send their children to school that 
they may be educated for then 

ry the I'-ght to those who are 
s. This is the principal need 
nd the great blessing to the 
Then they will become re- 
heir wrong' doing, and must 
- their own religion and faith 
assistance is a great blessing 
A'hatever vou have done good 
kin'dlv for it. Educate 
■ach the gospel to our 
pie as vo\i do. We may be able to lift up 



questions— how I like/Ha; 
ton school, and what part of ther UtJ 
States I am from. Then I hold/rjj»my 
to answer their questions. It JGi impo^suMc 
for some Indians to hold up their heads. I 
think a great lessor, for the Indian -is to hold 
up their heads. We shall very soorTTearn 
the white ways! They wish us to follow 
their examples. And if we learn whatever 
the white race knows, we shall be able to 
stand between the white race and our own 
race, and help both of them. We expect 
you to shake hands with us. and we than); 
you for the schooling which we have re- 
ceived. I hope you will '.ike us better when 
you know all about us. 

General Armstrong. I cannot help thank- 
ing you for your kindness to me since I have 
been here, and that kind feeling wli 



show 



I ha 



[ ; Southampton 



conjurers bags. 
Fresh sweet butter, the pride of the Hamp- . . 
ton graduate who, with her husband, presides "ay school, out -iu 
over the Hcmenway farm, was also an orna- , P r f chc . r ,' " n .l«T 
mcnt of the table, and a nest of remarkaole 1 '" 
eggs, the achievement of some of her well- ' T l ,' rr ' h m ". ' ! 
fed Brahmas, one of which measured 9 ' l> , -j?;, n 
inches by i)i in circumference. | } , 

. The Indian Training shops showed school ' ■J".' °"~ ?' 
furniture, tables, settees, washstands and 1 ° ,,' y „1 



he became, not only 



-ingneaTr 



of buck-skin. 
:her, local their food by hunting t 
i graphic I wild animals, and also h 
historical ; white people, giving tin 
grain. Now they live in \ 



; they got 
deer/ind other 
rading with the 



r'di ex- the 



chcol 
charge 



>gho 



: the 



abandoned in the we 
pened the first school fore 
en ; and how the spirit of i 
afterwards haunted the gr< 



helm 



-iiied 



cupboards; tinware of various kinds, har- 
ness, single and double, the work of lnd.ii 
and colored boys; the shoe-shop, samples 
the heavy brogans made on contract wiui 

the Interior Department, and the light, but - many hut was aluay, pleasant to hi 
substantial shoe's for school use. The knit- , ho " " ' s h ' s t ■ C h H ^ ?"h t m\ l 
ting department had a large box of mittens 1 P ai ? ed . 1>res,dent w,shcd that ^ ^ou\d take 
ready for shipment to Boston; the Indi 
girls table showed neatly made garmer 
cut and sewed. by them, and samples 
hrnirl -md r-ikf from their mnkinir Hnss ■ lli<- : as > n i"H lCLtu Lllc sprancr a incnu, wnu wun us. we lougni wiui wiem unill nignt, 
sewi L ■ nd i ; Z Z the Indian boys who. after three and all the next day we heard the echoes of 

well made shtrts S'dtt^^uit* 5^* y«" at Hampton and two of subsequent the guns way below at the foot of the moun. 



them rations and clothes, 
reek they got rations. Once 
cold weather came, each of 
them got a suit of clothes, a pair of shoesand 
a bUnket. When I was at home I was em- 
ployed by the Government as a scout to put 
down the Indians, whenever they rebelled. 
Six years ago I began to help the Govern- 
ment to look out for the Indians. We went 
nto Mexico, where we found in the moun 




here" under your care, I shall never forget 
for I believe you arc a friend to my people. 

Dear teachers, I cannot leave Harnpton 
without thanking you for your kind instruc- 
tion in st patiently showing and telling me 
the ways of your people. Think not wher- 
ver I am I ever shall forgef you. for thought 
of Hampton will always be with me, and re- 
membering the place \4rould be of no use at 
all unless remembering ybu. 

Mv dear school friends, the time has come 
and 1 must leave you to return to my peo- 
ple in the West. I m\ist thank you for yom> 
kindness since here I have been. Though/1 
am an Indian, you have treated me like. one 
of your own people. In our different de- 
partments we have en joyed many pleasures, 
we have become acquainted with each other, \ 
and school life has bound us close together 
as brother and sister. Hoping you will all , 
pray for me. thanking you all, good-bye. 

Naki— Robert McIntosh. 

The girls sustained themselves well in theb- J 
efforts: the story of teaching in Virginia, the/ 
ride of twelve miles through the woods in'an\,r 
ox-cart, and other experiences, humorously Vj 
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HAMPTON N. * A. INSTITUTE. 

Sixteenth .tail Report of the Priatipil, 

F.r Ike Sttoel e,nd Fin al Yea r •*di*c 7*>y ej^tf* 

To the Trustees of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute. 

Gentlemen: — TKis,the sixteenth year 
of the school, has been one of unpre- 
cedented numbers and of good pro- 
gress toward the completion of the 
system required for the work we have 
to do. While the total enrolment, not 
including those who have been here 
less than a month, has been 654, the 
average attendance has been 550: 426 
Negroes and 124 Indians. They are 
of the average age of 18 years, and 
represent 10 States and 4 Territories. 

The number of officers, teachers, as- 
sistants and clerks, is sixty-four. 

The School has, I think, reached its 
maximum number, and should hereaf- 
ter be limited to two hundred (200) 
colored girls, two hundred and fifty 
(250) colored young men, sixty (60) In- 
dian girls, and seventy (70) Indian boys, 
making a total of five hundred and 
eighty (580) boarders : there are be- 
sides about twenty (20) day pupils from 
the town of Hampton in attendance. 

There is employment in the industrial 
department and general service of the 
Institute for this number, about one- 
third of them working the entire time 
(with night study), and the rest labor- 
ing at the rate of two days each week, 
leaving four days for study, through 
which their earnings this year will be 
nearly forty thousand dollars. As 
much labor is given to students at a 
disadvantage, for purposes of instruc- 
tion and of opportunity, the school 
cannot employ more without undue 
strain. The situation seems to point 
to six hundred as the limit of growth 
in numbers. It is twice as large as 
was thought of ten years ago; it is 
folly to make more of quantity than 
quality, and our future efforts should be 
to more perfectly arrange and econo- 
mize the affairs of the School.- The only 
present difficulty is the want of room 
for girls, there being, besides certain 
makeshifts, only forty rooms for the 
two hundred here, into which three 
and four have, this term, been crowded, 
at the expense of comfort, if not of de- 
cency. A new building, to provide for- 
ty more rooms, two girls in each, has 
been proposed, and will be referred to 
again. 

With this, and some minor improve- 
ments, complete and paid for.there will 
be next year, ample accommodations for 
all; the Institute will be nobly equipped 
for its work, and be, in its, general out- 
line, substantially finished, free from 
debt, at a cost of over $400,000.00. 

There are three principal divisions of 
students, each with its own head and 
teachers, an arrangement which, by 
dividing and simplifying things, pre- 



vents the friction and confusion so 
liable from large numbers, and keeps 
each pupil under careful watch. 
1st. The Normal School, consisting of 
Junior.Middle and Senior classes, and, 
with the Pastors' class.numbering, 349 
2d. The Indian Classes, a three 
years' preparatory course, - 93 

(19 advanced Indians are in Normal classes and 
13 in Night classes. ) 

3d. The Night Classes, for work 
students, a one or two years' 
course, - - • - - 212 

Total, - - - 654 
Industrial training is given to each 
division, and is connected with them, 
as described below. Labor is univer- 
sal, because it is the great practical 
factor in life, and without it a drill and 
a consequent skill and force most es- 
sential to success and to character 
would be wanting. 

THE FIRST DIVISION. 

Normal Classes. 

These work at the rate of two days of 
ten hours, and study four days each 
week, attending school from 8.30 A. 
M. until 12 M., and from 1.45 P. M. till 
4 P. M., besides meeting for study from 
7 to 8 o'clock A. M., and from 7 to 9 
o'clock P. M; 34 teachers are employed, 
including 7 belonging to the Indian 
Department. The Normal course re- 
ceives Indians who have passed through 
the three preparatory years of language 
lessons and rudiments. 

The year has been one of hard and 
generally satisfactory work. A great 
concern has been to get the best 
material to work upon, and to get rid 
of those who were incapable or not in 
earnest and deserving. Considering the 
past lives of students, it is wonderful that 
there are so many of worth and promise. 
Attention is given at the weekly faculty 
meeting and the teachers' Wednesday 
meeting, to many- individual cases, and 
three times a year the entire list of stu- 
dents is gone carefully over in order to 
"weed out" the unworthy. 

Negro youth seem to have lost none 
of their zeal for knowledge; they are 
pressing in upon us as never before; 
scores, if not hundreds, must be turned 
from our doors next year, as many have 
been this year, while our graduates are in 
more pressing demand than ever as 
teachers,. The trouble in the South is 
not the want of school houses and sala- 
ries, but of men and women qualified 
to teach 

While fifty thousand dollars a year 
must be annually raised to keep this 
school afloat, I have too little time or 
strength for the important duty of 
watching or studying the class work of 
the school. The best of teachers are 
helped by suggestions and fair criti- 
cism; ours are too much left to them- 
selves. A public school has this ad- 
vantage over a private one, that its 
methods are regularly inspected and 
discussed, and as a rule thereby im- 
proved. While isolation like ours does 
not promote intelligent self-criticism, 
the desired end can be, in a measure, at- 
tained by securing skilled teachers, by 
class visiting, by mutual discussion, 
and by inviting the co-operation of 
able educators who may be. willing to 
come. This should, I think, be done 
more carefully in the future than it has 
been in the past. Where all is done in 
three years, and a fifth of the time 
usually given to study is devoted to 
manual labor, the work should be care- 
fully studied and skilfully done. Other 
schools for Negroes, in some cases at 
least, take more time than we do to do 
the same work. See Miss Mackie's re- 
port of her recent visit to southern in- 
stitutions. 

I believe with her,that for our pupils 
more brain work can be done -by work- 
ing two days each week and studying 
four, than in the usual five days' study- 
ing! without work. In the night class 
the results of two hours' evening study 
after ten hours' hard labor have been 
a surprised 

Students are hard pushed from morn- 
ing till night, and I believe the " go " is 
good for them: it quickens their pace 
through life; their thoughts are purer, 
and their characters are better for it. 
There is little mischief when there is 



no time for it; hence, rrthink, the re- 
markable moral record here for the past 
sixteen years. Activity is a purifier; 
labor is perhaps the greatest moral 
force in civilization. 

Student life outside the school room 
s nearly as formative as that within it: 
pupils influence each other, and are 
moulded by contact with teachers; 
whatever gives tone and direction to 
their thoughts and actions is educative; 
no care is greater than of the morale 
of students. This depends more upon 
the force and wisdom of the officers 
and instiuctors than upon their tech- 
nical skill. A corresponding influence 
to that hereexerted upon them, the stu- 
dents are likely to have hereafter upon 
others in the wide field of labor before 
them at the South. 

The discipline of the young men is 
largely committed to the "Students' 
Court-Martial," under the care of Lt. 
Brown, Commandant, to whose report 
on this subject I ask attention. In 
nearly six years it has passed upon ma- 
ny and grave offences, and never has 
done a weak or unworthy thing. Heed- 
lessness is the chief cause of unsatisfac- 
tory conduct. There is a general respect 
of the proprieties and a lively interest 
in the instruction given on " Habits 
and Manners." 

The interest in schools like this is 
that the teacher has a far more decisive 
formative work to do than among more 
advanced races who, on their part, are 
not nearly so responsive to or apprecia- 
tive of what is done for them. 

The "despised races" make, on the 
whole, a better use of their advantages 
than the more developed ones. 

I call attention here to the suggestion 
in the report of the Lady Principal, that 
after the second or middle year of the 
Normal course the class remain out one 
year at teaching or other work, in or- 
der to best realize their needs and de- 
ficiencies. A number from every Mid- 
dle class have done this of their own 
accord, or from necessity, always with 
excellent effect. A Senior class, made 
up of those who had had a year's practi 
cal experience of life, would be morally 
stronger than one of youth who had not 
been tried by responsibility. 

In Appendix, A, under the head 
ing Normal School, may be found the 
reports of the Lady Principal and her 
associates, which treat in detail of the 
studies pursued and of the nature of 
the work done, to which your attention 
is invited. 

THE SECOND DIVISION. 

Indian Classes. 

Evidently a part of Hampton's duty is 
to supply an object lessor} on the capa- 
city for improvement of the two races 
with whom it is dealing. From Februa- 
ry till May, and during July and Au- 
gust, the School is daily visited by 
guests from the neighboring resorts, 
especially from the "Hygeia Hotel," two 
and a half miles distant. I think valuable 
impressions have been made and a bet- 
ter sentiment regarding both races 
created; Indians, however, being the 
chief curiosity. The elevation of the 
Negro is unquestionably a matter of 
time and effort; to this end nothing has 
proved more favorable than his position 
as an American citizen. A similar ca- 
pacity in the Indian has beerf shown, 
but the most important condition for 
its development — citizenship — has not 
yet .been created. 

The question is, no longer, can the 
Indian be civilized ? but what becomes 
of the civilized Indian ? The best an- 
swer we can give is that, of over seventy 
Indians, chiefly Sioux, who, since 1881, 
have returned from Hampton to their 
homes, not over seven have relapsed to 
Indian ways; not one has become a bad 
character; even the few who have"gone 
back to the blanket " having not misbe- 
haved. Most of them are doing well, 
and some of them very well. They 
were, at last reports, employed as fol- 
lows: 

Boys. 

Teaching in Government Schools, - - 4 
Assisting in Government Schools, - - 1 



Clerks at Agency, ------ 2 

Interpreter at Agency, ----- 1 . 

Working at trades at Agency, - 9 

Employees at Agency, - - - - - 4 

Attending School at Agency, - 3 

Working on their own or parents' 
farms, - -- -- -- -9 

Cutting cord-wood, ----- 2 

Young boys at home behaving well, - - 4 
Unemployed and adrift, - \ 

Returned to Hampton for more 

5 

Girls. 

Assisting in Girls' School. - - - - 1 
Attending " '* - - - - 3^* 

At nome doing well, 4 ( 

Married well, 2 

Unemployed and adrift, - - - - 2 
Returned to Hampton for more 

education, 2 

Died since return— both sexes, - - - 

71 

These do not include the seventeen 
who, in 1878, came, under Capt. Pratt's 
care, from St. Augustine, Florida, most 
have turned out well ; nor about 
a dozen who were sent back early for 
poor health or bad conduct, who im- 
proved very little at this school. 

I refer you to the^feport of the Rev 
J. J. Gravatt, in Appendix "£". for recent 
and satisfactory information on returned 
Indians. 

The Indian Agent has great power; 
he is the " Father,'' is so addressed, and 
when competent, faithful men are ap 
pointed, there is little danger of the re- 
lapse of students, in spite of all the 
evil around them. 

We have chiefly to thank Indian 
Agents Gassman, McLaughlin, and 
Swan, of the Sioux reservation, for 
their earnest efforts to build up our 
returned pupils; others have been help- 
ful. 

Last yekr, V e were, by the aid of 
friends, abjt to add a little to the sala- 
ry of thdsseyagents, whose pay from 
Government is so small, that compe- 
tent men are often unwiIling*to serve, or 
soon leave the work. The wisdom of 
securing a gostlexecutive force is prac- 
tically denied by-Congress, where, ra- 
ther than in the Interior Department, 
the obstacles to Indian progress are 
found. The latter, well informed and 
in earnest, asks for what the Indians- 
need; the former, as a whole, ignorant 
and indifferent, refuses it. It is most 
important 'that private aid to agents 
be continued. We cannot overrate 
the importance of competent^g>ents\to 
the Indian youth whom we educate;md 
send home: here they go with the cur- 
rent; there against it, and the crisis is 
serious, 

You are referred to the reports in 
the Appendix B, from Mjss Richards, 
head of the Indian department, and her 
assistants, and to information given by 
Rev. H. B. Frissell, Chaplain, and by 
the Commandant, Lt. Brown, showing 
what the work of the year has been, and 
the grounds of encouragement in ail de- 
partments of their training 1 . 

Our general policy has been to con- 
centrate effort upon a few agencies or 
tribes.that they might be fairly leavened 
with intelligent trained youth who will 
gradually take their place as leaders. 
There is in the outlook much to encour- 
age. Friends have supplied all needed 
buildings and the scholarships we have 
asked for to provide tuition for Indian 
pupils. The number aided by Govern- 
ment next year is likely to be 120 in- 
stead of 100 as now, and the rate $175.00 „ 
a year instead of $167.00 as now, which/ 
covers cost of board and clothing: 
tuition to be as before, provided by ■ 
friends. The school this year has had 
twenty Indians wholly at private charges, \ 
and has always provided for more than 
the number aided by the Govern- 
ment. Our efforts will, probably, as 
before, be directed chiefly to the Sioux, > 



expected from Arizona.and some select V 
youth from the Indian Territory. The\/' 
recent resignation of Dr. Jackson, the ^ 
very able Agent of the Pimas, because <C 
he could not do his duties on his salary, v 
makes it doubtful about taking Pimas, — - 
for it is useless to work for a tribe un- 
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less its Agent is a man to be depended 
upon. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Night Classes— The Work Students. 

No year of the course is^more im- 
proving than the preliminary one of la- 
bor, in which those who have no money 
or mental'preparatidti spend one or two 
years to earn the means to take the 
full course, and to acquire by two 
hours of evening study, five nights a 
week, for eleven months, »he requisite 
knowledge for admission. 

While many fall out by the way, for 
the ordeal is severe, they gain much 
even in a few months' attendance, and 
our work for them is not a total loss. 

More and more I believe in Labor as 
a moral force. While its pecuniary 
return to the student is important, and 
the acquired skill is equivalent to a 
working capital, the outcome of it in 
manly and womanly quality is, in the 
long run, perhaps, the most valuable of 
all. Work students, to be worth wages, 
must be able-bodied; they are the old- 
est class of students; hence often dull, 
but, more than all others, earnest. The 
majority, chiefly farmers and mill 
hands, work only a year at wages from 
the first; those who are taught trades 
are a younger, quicker class, spend 
two years in the shop, receiving, for 
the first six months, board only, after- 
wards, if satisfactory, steadily increasing 
wages, and by the end of the second 
year have not only mastered a trade, 
but in many cases have saved up over 
$100, which, supplemented by the earn- 
ings of two /Hays' work each week, in 
school, carries them through the . entire 
course. 

The brightest of these are able, by 
evening study,' in the second year, to 
keep up with the Junior class, then enter 
as Middlemen, and thus by two years in 
the work shops and night school, with 
two years in the Normal course, acquire 
in four years a trade and a good educa- 
tion without a dollar from charity. Of 
course their tuition is free; a scholar- 
ship is provided for each one. A 
complete manhood is what we aim for, 
not expecting' that most of those who 
have learned trades will be tradesmen; 
while having in their lives constant 
use for their manual skill, and in case 
of necessity a resource in it, they will 
be more likely to teach and exert a 
wholesome influence among their peo- 
ple. They can interest their pupils in 
the use of tools as well as of books. 
Young women, whocompose one-third 
of this class, will not only be com- 
petent to teach, being in great demand 
for that purpose, but by their practical 
training, be better able to take care of 
themselves during the half-year when 
schools are closed; they will be saved 
from the temptation that poverty makes 
strong.and be better fitted to fulfil what- 
ever part they may take in life. Twelve 
Indian boys have voluntarily left half- 
day work, prefering to work ten hours 
a day and study at night, in-order to 
master their trades. 

Experience leads me to believe 
that young mechanics or even day la- 
borers in any part of the country, can, 
by evening study, acquire a good pdu- 
cation ; two hours of earnest night 
study is often worth more than six 
hours of ordinary day schooling. 

I refer you to the report of Miss 
Baldwin, in charge of the night classes, 
and those of four out of her eight as- 
sistants, in the Appendix C. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Every student has a place in these; 
labor being required of all. There are 
three: 

i. The Household industries,includ- 
ing the boarding department and the 
care of all the buildings. 
.2. The Agricultural. 
3. The Mechanical. 

THE HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, 

Miss C. L. Mackie, in charge (assisted by 
MissM. A. Wheeler,Supt. of Laundry.and 
Miss M. L. Dewey, teacher of Cooking 
school,) gives employment chiefly to 
girls, who are assigned towork as follows: 
SWir. 

In the laundry 26 work all the time 



studying nights, and 60 Normal School 
girls work one day each week. 

In the four kitchens (diet, cooking 
school, students' and teachers') there are 
3 cooks and 7 assistants, the latter caring 
for the dining rooms — all work girls. 
Sixty school girls set tables and wash 
dishes three times a day. Sixty-three 
do general house work, including the 
care of teachers' room. There is one 
nurse. 

* Girls in the Normal course are em- 
ployed one entire day each week, either 
in the laundry or sewing school, and 
one hour every day in the week in 
house work. Cooking lessons are given 
from" January till June. For account 
of girls in sewing and tailoring shops 
see below. 

Young Men 
are employed as follows: one cook, 
three bakers, and one for general duty; 
all night students. Thirty-seven Nor- 
mal school boys are employed as waiters 
at as many tables, averaging sixteen at 
a table, and there are thirteen janitors in 
care of the various buildings. 

Since the completion of the new laun- 
dry, with bath rooms, etc., costing 
$4,000, the girls' work has been done 
to far more advantage than ever. I 
cannot say too much for the hygienic 
importance of this improvement. Such 
needs do not excite general interest, 
but they are vital, and a few have help- 
ed generously to erect this building so 
requisite to a civilizing work. 

The large amount of work in the 
Household department is wholly done 
by student labor, excepting a hired 
hand in the teachers' kitchen and laun- 
dry; while non-productive, it is a vast 
saving of expense, and most profitable 
as practical training. 

All have regular wages, but are paid 
inkindnot in cash, except small amounts 
for necessary expenses. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Besides forty-three acres recently 
leased for a long term t8 the National 
Soldiers' Home, and thirty-five taken 
up by school grounds, building lots, and 
roads, there are about one hundred and 
ten acres under cultivation on the home 
farm. At the "Hemenway" and " Cane- 
brake " farms, five miles distant, there 
are five hundred and fifty acres ; 
four hundred under cultivation, the 
rest pasture, of which a part is marsh. 
Thirteen work boys and two work girls, 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Vanison, graduates, do the farm and 
house and domestic work at this planta- 
tion — studying nights: It is in itself 
a complete institution, satisfactory in 
every way. Others like it might be es- 
tablished at considerable first cost, but 
could be run at small current expense. 

The home farm, on which milk, vege- 
tables and small truck are raised, gives 
employment to thirteen work students, 
who also do a variety of service for the 
institution; they are engaged for a year, 
and attend night school. Daily de- 
tails for farm work from the Normal 
School average ten boys, except Mon- 
days, when half the entire farm force is 
out, giving each one a day and a half 
each per week for work. 

The agricultural department is com 
paratively complete and in good con 
dition. 

For an account of agricultural opera 
tions, see report of Mr. Albert Howe, 
Manager, herewith submitted. 

Under the farm management are the 
Wheelwright and Blacksmith Shops, 
in which there are six Indian boys 
working half days, studying the other 
half, and six colored boys, of whom as 
with Indians three work in one shop 
and three in the other, but the latter for 
the whole year, studying nights. The 
work has been very satisfactory. 

THE MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. ■ 

The leading industry is the Hunting- 
tony Industrial Works, a saw-mill and 
wood working establishment, under the 
gerieral charge of Mr. Albei t Howe. 

In the saw-mill, managed by Mr. W. T. 
Westwood, there have been sawed dur- 
ing the past year over two million feet 



of lumber, and work has been furnished 
to 19 Night students and 10 Normal stu- 
dents, who work, two days each week. 
There is on hand a full supply' of 
marketable lumber, and-though during 
the past three months the demand 
has been light, the outlook for 
summer business is good; our market 
is almost entirely local; the machinery 
is in first-rate condition, and the work- 
men are reported as doing well and a 
very promising set. 

Mr. James It. Brinson, in charge of 
the wood working part, reports in his 
employ six journeymen and thirteen 
colored apprentices. " Orders are taken 
from and contracts are made with out- 
side parties in Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Hampton and Old Point for a variety 
of articles, such as fancy front and ves- 
tibule doors, store fronts, store doors, 
newel posts and balusters, pulpits, 
pews, window and door frames, brack- 
ets, trusses, scroll work, wooden man- 
tels, counters and cabinets and stair- 
rails, ready to put up; also mouldings 
of all sizes and patterns, and turning' in 
all forms. Plans of buildings are pre- 
pared, estimates made, and information 
given." 

This department has, the current 
year, put up four moderate sized build- 
ings for the School, and is ready to un- 
dertake the much desired new building 
for colored girls, furnishing even the 
bricks to be made on the School farm. 

The apprentices are spoken of favor- 
ably; their success is a mere question of 
will. Three or four who have served 
two years, mastered their trade, and 
gone into school, working two days 
each week, have done remarkably well. 

The Industrial Works have now plen- 
ty to do, but competition is sharp; 
builders have little capital,, do not al- 
ways come out ahead, and we have 
some difficulty in collecting what is due 
us. 

The Pierce Machine Shop, 
Mr. J. B. H. Goff, Engineer,in charge, 
employs four night students, who, be- 
sides iron work in summer, take care of 
the gas works, of nine boilers, four steam 
pumps, an^l five steam engines, (one a 
sixty-horse power Corliss;) employs also 
five Normal students, two days each 
week, three of whom have served a two 
years' apprenticeship; they look after 
the steam, w^ter and gas pipes in the 
many buildings, and do general repairs 
and aid in construction, when any is to 
be done. Seventy-two iron bedsteads 
have been made for the school this 
year, and fifteen for the county. Gas 
and steam fixtures have been put into 
the Stone Building. 

There is an ample and satisfactory 
supply of water and of gas; of the for- 
mer, 40,000 gallons are consumed per 
day; of the latter, in the long winter 
nights, an average of 5,500 cubic feet 
less, of course, when the days are 
longer; the number of burners is 786; 
the cost per thousand feet has been 
ninety cents. 

The large steam heating apparatus 
has worked well, but needs more boiler 
surface. Burning the refuse of the Saw 
Mill has been a great economy in mak 
ing steam. 

The Printing Office in Stone Building, 

Mr. C. W. Belts, in charge, is training 
six colored boys (four of them night 
students), four Indians, and employs 
four outside hands, of whom two are 
ex-students, one a girl. The Southern 
Workman, Alumni Journal (njbnthlies), 
and African Repository (quarterly), and 
the little monthly paper of the Indian 
Debating Society, the composition 
type-setting, make-up, &c, of which is 
wholly done by Indians, are printed here 

The supply of outside job work has 
been good, and the year's work satisfac- 
tory. The office is in good condition 
and the progress of student learners en 
couraging. 

Ten who have fully or partly master- 
ed the trade have already gone out, 
and the majority are at their trade. 

There' is a decided increase in appli- 
cations for colored printers, and there 
are very few places in the country 
where they can learn the art. 

\. '. 
' 



Girls' Industrial Dcj 
Miss M. T. Calpin, in charge 

Fifty-nine Normal School girlsjWork 
each one day every week, about twelve a 
day, mending clothes for 350 boys, and 
making household furnishing of all : 
kinds, bedding, etc.; about 2,000 sheets 
are in use and kept in repair. There- 
are thirteen work girls attending night 
school, of whom three do general work, 
four make shirts and under-clothing, 
five are in the 

Tailoring and Shirt-making Department 
under the care of Mr. Robt. H. Hamil- 
ton, a graduate of the School, assisted 
by two young men, apprentices, where; 
during the year, so far, 140 uniform-^" 
coats, 225 pairs of uniform pants, and • 
uniform vests have been made for 
lents; six of the above-mentioned 
thirteen girls doing most of the work; 
some outside help, however, being em- 
ployed on coats; 1,500 other garments 
have been made. 

The Indian Training Shop. 
J, H. McDowell, in charge. 
This includes carpenters, tin-smiths, 
harness-makers, and painters, as fol- 
lows i 

There are 13 Indians and 6 colored 
carpenters, who, with one journeyman 
assistant, this past year have put up a 
gymnasium 50x125 feet, with bowling- 
alley annex 16x70 feet, .new engine 
house, etc., 32x52 feet, two new cottages 
for Indian families, each 12x24, with 
8x12 kitchen. Alterations, additions, and 
repair of buildings, the manufacture of 
a quantity of school and house furni- 
ture have, with buildings, kept the force 
constantly busy. 

Five Indian and two colored appren- 
tices to tinsmith's trade, under a jour- 
neyman instructor, have made over 
15,000 pieces of tin ware (13,000 of them 
for the Government Indian service), put 
on 22,oo&--feet of tin roofing, besides 
doing all "manufacturing and repairs for 
the school\ mVich of that of the H 
Hotel, an* considerable for the 
trade. 

Three Indian and three Negro ap- 
prentices, uhder a journeyman instruct- 
or have, during the year, made for the 
Governmenrflndian service) 98 double 
sets of wagon harness, 100 double sets 
of plow harness, and to order for cus- 
tomers 15 sets of fine harness, besides 
all repairs for the school and a 1: 
part of the neighborhood work. 

Two Negro and two Indian appr/ 
tices, under a journeyman teacher, ' 
painted all the new buildings, and/ 
a large amount of repainting^ k^so 
mining and glazing. ' \ 

There has been in the ti a/ning shoi 
a marked improvement over our preoe- 
d ing year, both in the quantity aniqual- 
ity of the work done, a decidedly better 
spirit and increased interest, and less 
complaint, in all the shops. This is ve- 
ry much due to more constant employ- 
ment; the fewer the breaks, the more 
contented the boys are. 

Total number of Indian boys employ- 
ed, 23; Negro, 13; of the former 11 and 
of the latter 7 work all day, at- 
tending night school; the rest are in 
the Indian or normal classes, and 
study three full days each week. 

The Shoe Shop, 

Mr. E. F. Coolidge, in charge, em- 
ploys three colored and eleven Indian 
students, and, occasionally, an outside 
hand ; they are, for the third year, manu- 
facturing two thousand pairs of men's 
brogan shoes for the Government, to 
be issued to Indians in the West; will 
make this year for the School and for 
custom work about five hundred pairs, 
and repair annually at least sixteen 
hundred pairs. . / 

This work of the shop has been well 
tested, is gaining confidence, and finer 
kinds of shoes are called for than be-J 
fore. School officers and teachers often 
purchase there. A good serviceable 
girl's shoe at $2 a pair is made, which 
is becoming popular among the young 
women, long outwearing "store " shoes. 
For the boys, «n English Balmoral 
$2.25 is made, and is the regulati 
shoe; custom made, it costs $3., ™ 

'• ^ 
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boys are . doing better this year than 
ever. Instead of working half and stu- 
dying half the day, five of the seven 
Indians have applied to work all day 
and study nights, in order tqjearn more 
of the trade— a good sign. 

Knitting Work. # , 

Mr. F. N. Gilman, in charge. 

Twenty-two young colored men, 14 
of them night and 8 of them normal 
students working two days a week, are 
umier Mr. A. 67. Z)W», instructor^ form- 
er student, filling an order for ten thou- 
sand dozen pairs of mittens, manufac- 
tured on the "Lamb" knitting machine; 
a low grade of work at moderate prices, 
for a Boston firm, which supplies the 
material and pays usifor the labor. Five 
school girls work two days a week 
"tacking" the finished mittens and pre- 
paring them for shipment. Against 15 
outside hands last year, there are this 
year 7 such hands, 4 white and 3 colored, 
whi-share in the different parts of the 
work. 

This not only helps many to an edu- 
cation but, as task labor, is an education 
in accurate and rapid work. It is the 
only industry in this place in which 
students are paid for their work; in the 
rest they are paid for their time. If 
possible, piece work should be more 
generally introduced ; it is the true 
method. 

Remarks. 

. The accounts of each of the above- 
mentioned departments, household, 
agricultural and mechanical, showing 
receipts, expenditures, and loss or gain 
of each, will be published in the-Treas- 
urer's Report, and sent after the close 
of the fiscal year, ending June 30, to 
each' contributor to the school. 

The total earnings of students last 
year in these three divisions were 
$35,288.93, and will be considerably 
more this year. Paying them or cred- 
iting them with such a large amount 
for their work is, to some extent, a direct 
drain on our income, for the instruction 
of the student is regarded as equally im- 
portant with-the profits of the shop. To 
make money we would select the most 
skilful, keep them from year to year, 
dismissing at once the dull and doubt- 
ful. But as soon as a student is skilled, 
his course is ended, and a new hand 
takes his place; many are kept who are 
earnest but improve slowly; our work- 
ing force is at least 25 per cent, larger 
than it need be for regular business. 
From his standpoint, the student is hon- 
estly self-supporting ; from our own, 
one-fourth of wages paid (amounting to 
$10,000 or $12,000) is a direct drain. 
Does it pay ? A sound practical educa- 
tion costs much more than one in book 
knowledge only. Two sets of teachers 
are required, and the shops should, as 
a rule.Tiot be expected to bring back 
more than cost of student's labor and 
material; salaries of managers, with 
building and outfit, being a school ex- 
pense. A few of the shops can do better 
than this. , j 

I stated last year that our system of 
workshops needed a working capital of 
$25,000. In all productipn, capital is as 
important as the " plant J or buildings 
and machinery; not a dollar of working 
capital has ever been given us; hence 
much embarrassment and a serious 
check to the success of our mechanical 
operations. Each one should be on its 
own basis, endowed, complete and inde- 
pendent, to test itself by fighting its own 
battles. . 

* The distinctive feature of the Hamp- 
ton Institute is the labor system as a 
means of support, and as a moral force 
probably nowhere else have work and 
study been so fully allied, and I believe 
that the plan should be worked out to 
completeness. Especially in the me- 
dhanic arts are the Negro and Indian 
races at a disadvantage; the former are 
losing their 'ground, the latter have 
none, while ' skilled labor is para- 
mount to the progress of any r: 
Conducting mechanical operations 
without capital is like " making bricks 
without straw." 

SUPPORT. 

The matter of permanent and reliable 
means of support is becoming more 



and more serious as the school is better 
tablished. 

Fifty thousand dollars a year, besides 
the yield of our small endowment fund 
and State and National aid (which is 
for specific purposes), must be annual- 
ly secured from the benevolent public. 
A wide-spread impression that this is a 
government institution, has done no 
good. It is not generally realized that 
not a dollar of public money goes to 
land, building or improvements, or that 
the trustees are a private self-perpetuat- 
'ng corporation, chartered by special act 
of the State of Virginia, representing 
the constituency which mainly supports 
the work. 

By the annual contributions of schol- 
arships of seventy dollars (the cost of 
tuition or instruction of a student for 
one year) about twenty-two thousand 
dollars may be reasonably hoped for 
yearly ; two thousand have been re- 
ceived this year from the Slater Fund, 
and five hundred from the Peabody 
Fund. 

Estimate for next year. 
From annual scholarships and from 
these two funds say - - $25,000 00 
From donations for general 
purposes (average of pre- 
vious years) about, - - $10,000 00 
For the remaining — - - 15,000 00 
we look to legacies and for gifts 
that so far have come to the school from 
unexpected sources.. We do not know 
how it will be this year or in the future; 
if the money does not come, we must 
cut the work down ; the larger sala- 
ries can be reduced. It is to be 
hoped, however, that our student force 
will not be cut down while there is so 
great a call for able, earnest men . at 
the South. 

Endowment. 

The Negro is rapidly increasing; he 
is here to stay. Institutions are as im- 
portant for the black race as for 
the white race, and just as the latter 
will need forever a supply of trained 
men and women, so will the former. 
We must organize for all time; Hamp- 
ton should not always be in the 
front rank of charities. Should it se- 
cure an endowment of five hundred 
thousand dollars, it still would need 
twenty-five thousand a year in charity 
for current expenses. A partial en- 
dowment at once is, I think, important 
to give the school a more assured life, 
power to go through exigencies, and 
allow some of the force and strength at 
present devoted to revenue to be given 
directly to the uplifting work of the 
school ; to a better knowledge of the 
field and of the people. 

To ask for half a million dollars seems 
hopeless; but other things seemingly 
more hopeless have been done, and I 
believe the money is somewhere. 

THE WORK BEFORE US, 

is, I believe, 1st. A limitation of • the 
school to not over six hundred stu- 
dents, including both races, of whom 
not over 150 shall be Indians. 

a. Completing our system and or- 
ganizing the school throughout in the 
best possible way; there is room for 
improvement everywhere. This is, in 
mahy ways, the hardest duty of all, and 
is never ended. A work that is really 
sound and worthy of support will, I be- 
lieve, get it. 

Omitting minor improvements, the 
pressing need, as above stated, is of a 
New Girls' Dormitory, with forty 
rooms, each to hold two, that will cost 
sixteen thousand dollars. Each room 
will cost about $300; the girls' assem- 
bly room, $1,000, and the hospital, 
$1,500. This will complete the system 
of buildings required for 600 pupils. 
The last $5,000 have already been guar- 
anteed; not $100 besides have been sub- 
scribed. Ground is broken for brick- 
making, and other preliminaries have 
begun. The building can be ready, if 
the means are supplied, by. next No- 
vember. 

13. Securing an endowment fund 
of Ifive hundred thousand dollars more 
than-we'now have; one-half, I would 
;t, in the form of permanent 
" ips of fifteen hundred dollars 



each, to yield $70 annually; and,half as 
a general fund. The two are equally 
important. 

A direct effort should be made by an 
appeal to the public for the funds, 
and an equally important work is 
to make the 'Chool as worthy as possible 
of that which it asks for. 

CONCERNING GRADUATES. 

Of the 528 who have taken a full course, 
195 of them girls, at least 75 per cent, are 
teaching, and an equal number of those 
who failed to take a full course are em- 
ployed in the country school houses of 
Virginia and the neighboring States. 
There is little to attract an intelligent 
colored man or woman to these remote 
places; school houses are poor,often mis- 
erably fitted up; salaries are small, from 
$20 to S30 a month; school sessions last 
about five months, and for . most of the 
year teachers must support themselves 
in other occupations. 

But the most and the best of the peo- 
ple are in the country, and I feel that 
Hampton's work should be for ' the 
rural farming population quite as much 
as for those in cities. For a graduate 
to teach year after year on less pay 
than he or she could get in ■steady city 
employment, or in some public service, 
is a strain under which a number have 
given up teaching. 

The demand for teachers is greater 
than ever; the need of them is grow- 
ing; hardly the increase of our black 
population is being adequately taught; 
the evils of an ignorant voting popula- 
tion are not lessening; it is creating a 
state of things in some parts of the 
South that threatens, if not civilization, 
at least the integrity of republican in- 
stitutions. 

There is no remedy but in popular 
education. This is, so far as it goes, 
the work of our school through its 
graduates, of whose work some account 
is given Ly Miss Cleaveland and Miss 
Tileston, correspondents. See Appen- 
dix Z>. Our interest in and care of 
them is most important. 

No fact in my experience is more strik- 
ing than the growth in manly and wo- 
manly qualities of many of those who 
have engaged in teaching. Morally their 
record has been, as a rule, admirable. 
Many of them are seriously deficient in 
scholarship, are poor spellers, readers 
and writers, and at the same time ex- 
ert a moral influence, and set an exam- 
ple of inestimable value. 

I ask attention to Rev. Mr. Frissell's 
remarks, in the Appendix, upon his per- 
sonal visitation of graduates; a work 
in which I long to engage. 

From the very first since 1870 they have 
been generally well treated and appre- 
ciated by all intelligent people about 
them. For such workers there is no 
color line; only those who love darkness 
rather than light are against them. 

IN GENERA!.. 

Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing reports in the Appendix marked 
E: To that of Rev. H. B. Frissell, 
Chaplain of the Institute, especially to 
his account of the Pastors' class; to 
that of Dr. M. M. Waldron, Medical 
officer; to that of Miss Alice M. Bacon, 
Librarian ; and to that of Mr. F. C. 
Briggs, Business Agent, giving details 
of school expense and other statistics 
of great value, also to the full re- 
ports from the various labor depart- 
ments which have been outlined above, 
including that on the New Green House, 
by Mr. J. O. Folsom, not he^fetofore re- 
ferred to. 

I commend to your attention 
the report of Lieutenant Geo. Le Roy 
Brown, U. S. Army, Commandant, 
(see Appendix E), which is his last, as 
his duties here will soon cease. The 
self-government of students of both 
races to which he alludes, has proved 
more successful than we had dared to 
hope. 

My application to the Secretary of 
War, dated January 17th, 1854, for the 
detail of Lieut. Brown for another term, 
his three years of service here expiring 
July ist, 1884, was replied to in a letter 
from the office of the Adjutant General 
of the Army, dated ' May 7th, 1884, 
stating that the Secretary of War had 



decided to detail an officer at the Virgin- 
ia Agricultural College at Blacksburg, 
thus depriving us of any officer after 
next July, as the State is entitled to but 
one officer on the active list. Hampton 
Institute has had the benefit of that 
regulation for six years, and considera- 
tion was due to its sister institution for 
the white race. 

This decision has placed the school . 
at a disadvantage. The duties here re- 
quire a mental and moral energy, a 
physical activity and an adaptation-to 
peculiar-conditions rarely to be found, 
and hardly to be expected from an officer 
on the retired list, from which a detail 
could be made. 

Lieut. Brown has done most valuable* 4 
service as Commandant of the battalion 
Normal School Cadets, having 
brought it up to an excellent condition 
of drill, discipline, morale and perform- 
ance of guard and other duty. Night 
and day he has labored for its improve- 
it with most satisfactory results. In 
every relation he has commanded the 
confidence and respect of all. 

The cause of Indian progress receives 
a blow ; his six years' service among the 
Sioux qualified him to deal with this 
peculiar people and to be a daily help 
in our efforts for Indian youth. He has, 
I believe, rendered a more valuable pub- 
lic service than many officers in the 
field. 

I think that the only Agricultural 
College in the United States, where 
Negros can get the tonic of military 
discipline, so needful for them, should 
not have been deprived of its officer so 
summarily. 

Resignation of the Treasurer. 

In closing, I cannot but refer to the 
resignation of General J. F. B. Marshall, 
Treasurer, to take effect July ist, who, 
having served the school with an untir- 
ing devotion for nearly fourteen years, is 
now compelled, by the condition of 
his eyea tc« give up the duties he has so 
long anc\aDly performed. 

Our reWlons here were a renewal of 
early ampliations in the Hawaiian 
Islands, where the peculiar and almost 
the precise conditions of the present 
Negro problem of the United States 
had to be Xealt with thirty years before 
they were created in America by the 
results of civil war. That experience}-, 
of which he was, for twenty years, a \ 
witness and a part, furnished the plan / 
of the Hampton School. For his wis-/ 
dom and aid, and no slight self-sacrifice 
in building up this work, which has 
been an attempt to solve two of^tlfe/na- 
tion's problems, not only the institu- 
tion but the country is indebted xq Gen- 
eral Marshall. '"^^)C?a^ 

His work began almost witfi 
school's life, and to him is due the very 
perfect condition of its records.The or- 
der and method of its business, and the 
credit of a most faithful stewardship of 
the great trust committed to his care. 
With his estimable wife, he has been 
socially and in every relation helpful 
and strengthening to this work. Both 
will be missed seriously in the life and 
work of the school. 

I trust thai the dictates of .thought- 
ful appreciation in this matter will be 
regarded, and that his future maybe, to 
some extent at least, one of continued 
usefulness to the cause which he has 
served so long and faithfully. 
Respectfully submitted, 

S: C. Armstrong, Principal. 
Hampton, Va., May 21st, 1SS4. 



The following reports are from the 
instructors in charge of the studies 
specified, in each of which there /are. 
from one to three teachers engaged : 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

Report of Mary F. Mackie, in charge. 

The roll of attendance for the present 
Academic year, not including those who' 
have been here less than a month, is as foj-" . 
lows : 

Boys 380, Girls 274, Total 654. Of these 
426 belong to the day school, 228 to tne 
evening school. The daily average att J 
ance for the year has been 550. The 
' is the order of classification. 
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VOUNG WOMEN 

- Senior Class 18 

Middle " V. 

Junior " ^98 

Evening " ' 69 
Indian School 



YOUNG MEN. 

Senior Class 27 
Middle " 63 
Junior " 89 
Evening " 143 
Indian School 44 
Pastors' class 16. 
Of the 124 Indian students, 19 are are in- 
cluded in the Normal classes and 12 in the 
evening school. The remaining 93 are Pre- 
paratory. 

Of the total number on roll, 31 are day 
scholars from Hampton; the balance, 624, are. 
boarders, of whom 297 entered as new stu- 
dents this year. 

This is much the largest attendance we have 
ever recorded. The gain has been chiefly in 
the number of girls admitted to the Junior 
class. I n previous years, nearly twice as many 
boys as girls have applied for admission to 
the school but this year at the opening, the 
Jur.rbr girls outnumbered the bovs. and while 
In the higher classes they do not equal them 
in numbers, they have gained on their ratio 
of former years. 

A marked feature of the attendance has 
been the promptness with which the students 
came in at the opening. Formerly, applica- 
tions were made and students entered quite 
up to Christmas, much to the detriment of 
class work, but this year, before the close of 
the first week the classes were full, and but 
few have been admitted since. 

The large decrease of day scholars on our 
roll needs an explanation. At present we 
have only 31 against 60 of last year. This is 
owing to the fact that we have arranged with 
the two county schools of the town of Hamp- 
ton, the "Lincoln" and "Butler," to fit the 
students they send us for the Middle class.in- 
stead of the Junior as formerly. Inconse- 
quence of this arrangement, made last Fall, 
no new day scholars were admitted in October. 

The record of class work has been about 
the same as that of former years. Reporting 
for the mathematical classes, the progress has 
been satisfactory and as usual our work has 
been mostly in the line of arithmetic about 
two-thirds only of the Senior class taking al- 
gebra. We tried for a part of the year giving 
" Inventional Geometry " to the Seniors with 
very good success. The pupils showed an apt- 
ness for designing their own geometrical 
figures and in some cases wrote fair original 
demonstrations of their problems. Want of 
time alone prevented us from giving the study 
anything 'more than a trial. 

The only, change we have made in our 
order of studies is to take the "Theory of 
Teaching", out of the Senior and put it into 
the second half of.the Middle year. Our rea- 
son for so doing is that many students leave 
the school at theend of the Middle term never 
to return and some of these do excellent work 
as teachers. Their training in this study will 
be invaluable to them in their work. Here- 
after the Senior class will have only the daily 
practice which they get ' in our Training 
School, instead of combining Theory and 
Practice as formerly. 

. There is one point in our curriculum which 
I consider at present very weak and where 
[ would urge a longer time for the study, even 
at the expense of some higher branch, on the 
ground that this being an elementary study, 
ought to be more thorough, and that is geo- 
graphy. We give one year to it where the 
best schools give four, and every year the 
complaint grows louder on the part of our 
geography teachers that they cannot pos- 
sibly, in the time allotted, take their classes 
through the intermediate geography which 
we use. and give more than a very superficial 
knowledge of some of the great divisions of 
the earth. I think a year and a half is the 
shortest time we should allow for geography, 
and this with the physical geography we give 
later, for a half year, would be quite satisfac- 
tory to the teachers in this department and 
as much as could be allowed in justice to the 
other branches taught. 

So far as I can judge from my own experi- 
ence and what I see of the work of other 
teachers in the corps, the aim and desire is 
constantly to require more and more tho- 
rough work in all the branches taught. Com- 
paring.as I now can, the work of this Institu- 
tion with that of many similar schools in the 
South, I feel that we have reason to be en- 
couraged. Considering how much shorter is 
the number of years in the academic course 
with us than in any other school, we giving in 
three years nearly the same English branches 
which elsewhere is given in six and in some 
eases in eight years, the work is well done. 

I think our experience proves also that, 
lor our class of students,the two days of work 
and four days of study, instead of the usual 
one day of work and five days of study, is a 
eain. Bodily exercise seems to stimulate 
their brain to better action. I attribute also 
Oi*r ability to put students through the course 
are do in the limited time we have, to the 
constant and close grading we do in our, 

If a Normal School is to be judged by the 
work it does through its graduates, I think 



ours will stand the test. Nowhere during 
my recent visit South, did I sec more satis- 
factory work by colored teachers than by 
those trained at Hampton, and in some cases 
it would compare well with that of many 
white tfachers who have had much greater 
advantages. Wherever I met superinten- 
dents, I received most gratifying reports ol 
the satisfaction Hampton graduates gave as 
teachers. 

In discussing with some of our graduates 
the training which Hampton gives for this 
special work, more than one expressed the 
thought that it would add greatly to their 
pow.T as teachers if there could be a year al- 
lowed to every class for teaching between 
the Middle and Senior years. I have long 
held the same opinion myself. We frequent- 
ly have students who for want of sufficient 
fundAdo take such a year of work midway in 
their'course, and we have always found in 
these industrial cases a gain of at least 100 
per' cent, in the earnestness and intelligence 
with which they have taken hold upon their 
Senior studies. Generally, too, they come 
back with a much higher appreciation of the 
value to them, as teachers, of thoroughness in 
the elementary branches. 

I think the effect of some such step as 
this would be to sift out the lighter and less 
earnest part of the class and give us mater- 
ial for our Seniors which would make that 
year of study worth double what it is at pres- 
ent. , 

Report on English. 
By Helen W. Ludlow, teacher. 

I have had charge this year of the Middle 
class in rhetoric and composition. 

The class now numbers 103; 23 having drop- 
ped out from time to time, chiefly for want 
of means to carry them through. Of these, 
some are teaching, others working in various 
ways, most of them expecting to return next 
year or the year after, to repeat their middle 
year if necessary, and complete their course. 

The average ability compares favorably 
with that of other classes of the same grade 
I have taught heretofore. For English and 
some other studies, they are divided into 
three graded sections. There is great differ- 
ence between the highest and lowest of these. 
Most of Section 1 are excellent material, 
some of the best. Most of Section 3 will 
either repeat or be dropped at the end of this 
year. On the whole, the promise is good, I 
think, for the next Senior class. There are 
seven Indians in the Middle class : two boys, 
a Sioux and a Pawnee, in Section 1, three 
girls, Sioux and Gros Ventre, and two Sioux 
boys.in Section 2. These Indian students have 
generally done very well, k 'eping up with 
their class, and are likely to be promoted. 

Most of the work of the year in my depart- 
ment has been practical, the constant writing 
of exercises and compositions. Th only 
text book used has been one highly recom- 
mended to us last year by Mrs. Supt. Baker 
of Norfolk, who has used" it in the St. Louis 
school. Dr. Calthrop also thought it " one of 
the cleverest books of the kind'Mie had seen. 
— "How. to Write" — Cowperthwaite & Co. It 
is a progressive succession of exercises in 
composition, with many interesting pictures, 
some of them botanical, to furnish subjects for 
description or narrative, with more abstract 
work in the end of the book. The only ob- 
jection to it is that having been prepared for 
Northern pupils of the same grade, the sub- 
jects in at least the first half are considered 
rather juvenile by our students ; but a sug- 
gestion that the best talent in the country is 
devoted to writing children's stories and 
that their own work as teachers will demand 
an ability to interest children, sufficed to sat- 
isfy them. As much might have been ac- 
complished perhaps without any book, but 
less easily, and there is an advantage often in 
ail having the same picture to write from, and 
much in their learning to use a book, and in 
having a good one for reference in their own 
work after leaving here. Besides the text- 
book, they have had small blank books in 
which to write additional rules or suggestions 
given by the teacher, and others for copy- 
ing some of their exercises in composition. 

Most of these exercises have been in de- 
scriptive writing. Like all beginners, they 
find this more difficult than narrative. I have 
been trying to train them to see what there 
is and to tell what they see. Early in the 
year, I read with much interest an account in 
some educational journal, of an experiment- 
al examination to test children's powers of 
observation, in the Boston public school. It 
stimulated my efforts in the same direction. 
I cannot exceed that writer in amusing ex- 
amples of the lack of perceptive power, but 
I can equal some he gives. His pupils were 
of course much younger than ours. One 
young man in Section 2 of our Middlers, 
in a description, for the most part carefully 
written, of an illustration taken from the 
Deserted Village, described the venerable 
pastor as "the largest of three little boys who 
is talking to a beggar" — having judged his age 
from some peculiarity oi dress without taking 
the slightest notice of expression or propor- 
tions. Another called a winding, narrow 
river, in a picture, a lake, and could not be 



brought to perceive the difference A girl 
described the horse as having a head, "about 
nine inches long." Asked to show the length 
she meant,' she measured about a foot on the 
table, and was sure that was "outside measure- 
ment." Their imaginations are far more 
active than their perceptive power. The 
distant village in a landscape may be omitted 
altogether from a description, but if it is 
mentioned, it will be pretty sure to be sup- 
plied with "well paved streets, gardens full of 
roses," and other beauties not visible in the 
picture, or at the distance represented. Few 
seem to know by name or by sight, the com- 
mon flowers and plants of the garden or field, 
or many of the trees. Not one of the girls 
in one section, most of whom had been here 
over a year, knew one sailing vessel from 
another by name. 

This lack of observation and curiosity as 
to the common objects surrounding us is. I 
know, only too general a failing. I think that 
a training of the perceptive faculties is of 
especial importance to these students, and 
will have a bearing, as I suggested in my re- 
port last year, upon their education in vari- 
ous directions, as for instance, their ability 
to spell, and to read at sight, and even fur- 
ther, in the very foundation work of charac- 
ter, the desire and power to speak the truth. 

Another of my aims has been to accustom 
them to classify and arrange their thoughts; 
to think out some outline of thought and 
follow it closely. This also is a weak point 
with them. In revising the anniversary 
essays of Seniors and even of graduates, the 
chief work has usually been to follow the 
meandering mind of the writer backward and 
forward through his theme, put his argu- 
ments into order, and pick out his introduc- 
tion from the middle, and his climax from 
almost anywhere. I think the year's work has 
told in this respect, and. extended in higher 
work though another year, will make a great 
difference. In this work also, our text book 
has been helpful. 

■ For the rest, my efforts have been directed 
as usual to improving their English, in gram- 
mar, vocabulary, accuracy and neatness in 
writing, spelling and expression. 

There is noticeable, I think, in these, and 
in all the points I have mentioned, a general 
advance in the standard of the school over 
earlier years. This is true, I should judge, of 
the present Senior class, and certainly is so 
of the best half of my Middlers. 

Graduating younger and younger as they 
will be likely to do, it would be well. I think, 
if our students could have between the Mid- 
dle and Senior years, a "wander-year," like 
the German apprentice, of practical experi- 
ence of their life-work, coming back better 
fitted to appreciate the last year of their 
course, and graduating with more mature 
views and powers. 

Junior dud Senior English, 
By M. J. Sherman, teacher. 

Three years is too short a time for the ac- 
complishment of all our pupilsought to know 
in the hneof English grammar, composition, 
and literature. We can only do our best to 
ground them in the fundamental principles 
of these branches. This being done, we can 
hope that they will carry on the work by 
themselves after they leave us, especially if 
they teach. 

It was decided at theclose of the last term, 
to extend the study of Reed and Kellogg's 
elementary grammar, which we use merely 
as a guide, into the Middle year, and thus to 
make our work in English more thorough 
than ever before. 

The most glaring defect in the larjguage of 
our students is their incorrect use of verbs. 
They will persist in saying, " I taken," and 
"he have." Particularly inclined are they to 
drop final ed. As this is, each year, to our 
Juniors.the hardest battle of all to fight, it was 
thought best that, after learning how to 
write, punctuate, and capitalize short sen- 
tences, they should attack straightway the 
Goliath of their foes, the verb. In November 
they began the contest by learning the con- 
jugation of the tenses where are found the 
forms is and are, was and were, has and have. 
This was followed by sentence building to 
illustrate the use of these words. Then, step 
by step, the entire conjugation of the verb in 
all its forms was learned. 'Most of the work 
was written, the students being required to 
observe a systematic method of arrangement, 
accuracy in the use of periods and capitals, 
and above all, scrupulous neatness. 

It was thought that if they had blank books 
of their own in which to write their exercises, 
they would do better than if provided with 
slips of paper as had previously been the case. 
The experiment resulted in marked improve- 
ment and increased interest in the work. 

We believe in the "new methods," but we 
believe in the old as well. If a verb is worth 
studying at all. it is worth studying thorough- 
ly. Our chief aim is to correct errors in the 
use; of the verb, but in order to do this 
effectually the verb must be perfectly master- 
ed. This work is mostly done, it is true, by 
learning the conjugations ; but they them- 
selves are made secure by practice in parsing 
—no careless "Verb, Indicative.Third, Sing- 



ular," but a carefully arranged bit of compo- 
sition, with heading and margin, correctly 
spelled, punctuated, and capitalised. Thus 
the student is taught how to arrange any 
composition, while learning how to parse, 
and this has been a part of our work on verbs, 
a work in which our Juniors have been en- 
gaged for five months, a long time indeed, 
but time well spent, for now all but the poor- 
est understand at least one thing thoroughly. 

And now comes the practical application 
of what has been learned. The many exer- 
cises already written have been for the most 
part detached sentences. This week begins- 
the work of continuous composition, consist- 
ing of letters mostly, describing bits of per- 
sonal experience. The verbs will be most 
carefully criticised, and the pupil required to 
give the reason for the correction. 

We hope before the term ends, to teach 
adjectives and pronouns.but whatever may be 
left undone this year will be attended to an- 
other. We believe that the work already 
done will be especially valuable to those who 
may be unable to return to school another 
year from lack of money, ability, or both. 

All departments of our academic work 
would be greatly aided, if. before entering the 
regularcourse. our students could be trained, 
not in technical grammar, but in English. 
A large part of the work we are obliged to 
do ought to be done before a student tries to 
enter the Junior class. Ought any one to 
enter that class who cannot use is and are 
correctly? May there not be a certain pro- 
ficiency in language as well as in arithmetic 
required of all candidates for admission ? 

We should like to send ourgraduates forth 
fully prepared to answer every nuzzling ques- 
tion in grammar which a wise county Super- 
intendent might ask, but the simple truth is, 
we can't. When boys and girls come to us 
speaking fairly correct English, and, it may 
be, having studied grammar under competent 
teachers, and when they spend five days in 
school each week instead of four, we may be 
able to give them a course in some higher 
text-book. Until then we must do for them 
what they most need. We are inclined to 
think that skill m expressing oneself may be 
of somewhat more importance than analysts 
and .parsing; hence the Middle year is mainly 

that in these days of dime novels 
-class periodicals, a taste for good 
readlngX is a point in the education of our 
younfc people which ought not to be utterly 
neglejted. They lead a busy life durinV their 
last'^af here, having in many cases but-very 
little time to read, and perhaps not knowing 
exactly what books to choose. Believing 
that the class-room and the recitation hoiir 
can beSjsed in no better way than as a place 
and a time>|n which to cultivate a taste for 
good readingTwe have made it our one aim 
during the past year, to interest our Seniors 
in a few good books, hopi ng thereby to awaken 
a desire for more. . 

At first, they analyzed "The Witch's 
Daughter," and made a written abstract of the 
poem. Then followed a similar study of 
"Abraham Davenport." As this-pSem con- 
tained an allusion to the "twiligfit ofjhe gods," 
a few familiar talks upon Norse Mythology 
were given to the class, which "they repro- 
duced in writing. They jfrere thgd prepared 
to appreciate Longfellow's "Skeleton in Arm- 
or" and "Baldur the Beautiful." A .month 
was then spent in reading Dr. Butler's 4 uiand 
of the Veda." The class took notes, and when- 
the book was completed, wrote essays upon 
different subjects connected with the history 
of India. 



Asthey werestudyingtheli 
and as Bryant's translation of the' Iliad was 
at hand, we tried the experiment of reading, 
practically the whole, but in reality omitting 
what was not necessary to the thread of the 
story. "Appreciative?" Yes, delighted, ever 
ready to gather some bit of historical inform 
mation, and so interested that every one reh 
gretted that there was not time for the 
Odyssey too. Then followed a brief study of 
a translation of Plato's Apology, read to the 
class, and and reproduced each day either in 
writing or orally. This was enjoyed greatly 
by the class, although perhaps not by all, for 
Socrates' argument was much harder to re- 
produce than the Homeric tale. 

Our work may seem somewhat desultory. 
Yet if our students have, as we believe is the 
case, learned to enjoy reading of this sort, 
the work has not been altogether useless. 

We hope to give a few talks on American 
and British authors, whose names shall be 
laid up for future use by the class, wnen the 
corpulence of their pocket books shall cor- 
respond better than even now with John B 
Alden's price list. Every Senior has one of 
that publisher's catalogues, and is laying 
many plans for patronizing that benefactor 
of poor school teachers He will indeed be 
a blessing to that race, one of whose daught- 
ers once told the writer that there was a 
good library in her own city, but "colored peo- 
ple were not allowed to draw bookS/fsom it." 

Our own library has been used more JJiis 
year than heretofore, and there is a grow ing 
tendency on the part of many to select his- 
tories and biographies rather than stories. 
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Report on Natural Philosophy. 
By J. E. Davis, 

The study of Natural Philosophy is be- 
gun by the Middle Class in February, and 
finished a year from that time. Until 1883, 
it was a half-study in the Senior year, but 
when the spelling and writing classes were 
combined, it was found possible to give a 
full year to Natural Philosophy, a change 
ich needed. 

niences for teaching natural 
nuch greater than ever before. 
1 room in the Stone Building 
with raised seats, blackboards, 
. stationary working table with 
i one end, and drawers and 
This was made in our 
as also the heliostat 
whi r ch- is used* in teaching Light. The ar- 
rangements for darkening the room are not 
yet perfectly satisfactory. The room is also 
provided with water, gas, steam, and closets 
for the small stock of apparatus owned by 
the, school. We say small, and while that 
is true, but few additions are necessary for 
our purpose, which is to teach the students 
with the simplest possible apparatus; so far 
as may be, with such as they can easily pro- 
cure or make with their own hands. Much 
that we are using has been made on the 
placed and some of it by the students in the 
philosophy classes. There are many valua- 
ble pieces of apparatus on the grounds, such 
as the Corliss engine and the machines 
at the mill, the gasometer, centrifugal wring- 
er and force-pumps, with all of which the 
students are made as familiar as pos'sibllc. 

We have been using the same text- 
book, Cooley's New Physics, for the last 
three years, but it contains parts unsuited to 
our students, and though it is valuable in 
many ways, especially for the accuracy of its 
statements, in some respect Steele's Fourteen 
Weeks in Natural Philosophy would be bet- 
ter for our work. There has been a constant 
increase in the ability of our students to use 
a text-book intelligently, and the reference 
books in the library are much moregeneral- 
ly read than in previous years. I: is now 
entirely unnecessary to read over the advance 
lesson with any section of the class, a daily 
habit two years ago. While there is thus, 
undoubtedly, a gain in the ability to acquire 
and use knowledge obtained from books, 
there is at the same time, a decrease in ori- 
ginal thought and inquiry. To stimulate this 
and encourage the use of theeyes and hands, 
the students are required to describe and 
perform original experiments.as well as those 
given in the book, and to draw from memory 
diagrams illustrative of principles, and of 
such apparatus as air and water pumps. 

The classes review each subject as it is 
finished, reciting from analyses, given by the 
teacher, but usually written on the board, 
from memory, by the students. After each 
review comes a written examination, and at 
the end of the term, one covering the term's 
work. In these written reviews there has 
been a marked improvement in spelling, neat- 
ness, and expression of thought. 

Report on History, 
By M. F. Dibble, teacher. 

Our estimate of the value to our students 
of historical study is shown by the fact that 
it is introduced into each year of the course. 
Illustrative of the work in the Junior and 
Middle classes, the following report by Miss 
Small is inserted : — 

i "Since in one school year our students 
must get all they can from the study of U. 
S. History, it becomes a question how to 
best teach them.very hurriedly, the necessary 
facts, of which, usually.they are utterly ignor- 
ant, and at the same time get them so 
thoroughly roused and interested that they 
will be eager to carry on the course of sup- 
plementary reading suggested. Recent in- 
quiry upon this point has shown the results 
to be satisfactory. y 

Books of the nature of Coffin's.Higginson's 
and Abbot's, with reference books, and some 
stories of historical value, are in constant de- 
mand at our library by the Juniors and Mid- 
dlers. Reading lessons frequently supple- 
ment work done in the history class. The 
Juniors are reading "The. Boys of '76" with 
great interest. 

Barnes's History is used as a text book, be- 
cause of its valuable topical arrangement. 
Since the first difficulty is with the use of 
difficult words and obscure expressions, it is 
found necessary to always take the time for 
reading the advance lesson. 

During this preparation, after a paragraph 
is read, the class is called upon to suggest a 
topic for that paragraph. This has been 
done fairly well. Topics, arranged by the 
teacher, are afterwards copied and kept for 
Use in their own schools. Classes are easily 
roused to enthusiasm over the story of some 
hero's brave deed, or exciting battle. 



Oftentimes, however, their admiration 
gets the better of their judgment, and they 
credit Roger Williams, or John Smith with 
all that is noble, quite over-looking their 
mistakes. 

Class exercises are brightened by matches 
and other recreations. Maps, on which as 
pupils proceed they locate discoveries, settle- 
ments, and campaigns, have proved invalu- 
able. Tests of the progress of pupils are 
given" in frequent oral and written descrip- 
tions of some person or event, as Arnold's 
treason. 

The boys like the 1 political history and do 
best with tha& The girls excel in descrip- 
tions. 

This year the Middle class had a review in 
the form of several lectures on the Civil 
War, by Gen. Armstrong. Abstracts of these 
lectures were written, and served to show 
that they carried away a clear mental pic- 
ture of thecampaigns and their significance. 

All through this course, students are re- 
quired to recite topically. Wc insist upon it. 
We also aim especially to teach pupils to see 
clearly the relation of cause and effect, to 
grasp the salient points, and to make full, 
accurate, and concise statements." 

The results of this work are very notice- 
able in the recitations of the Seniors, who 
show less inclination to wander from the 
topic or to repeat the phraseology of the 
text-book, and express themselves with 
greater freedom and clearness. 

The plan of Senior work has been much 
the same as last year. The class has ad- 
vanced more rapidly, not because the work 
has been less thoroughly done, I believe, 
but because there has been a more judi- 
cious selection of material, more careful 
separation of essentials from non-essentials. 
Fewer subjects have been studied, but those 
few have been studied more thoroughly. 

Since the element of- personality imparts 
more interest to events, the method of 
grouping the events of a period about a few 
prominent characters has been helpful in 
producing distinct impressions upon the 
memory. We endeavor to have the daily 
recitations bright and interesting, thui 
make the mental impression vivid; then to 
call up the picture by frequent reviews, and 
finally to stamp it indelibly by having each 
student reproduce it upon paper. Very 
creditable essays have been written upon 
Greek Civilization, which show the results of 
the topical method of study and recitation. 
A few of the subjects chosen will illustrate 
the character 01 this work : "Contrast be- 
tween Greek and Oriental Civilization." 
"Spartan Education and its Results," "Influ- 
ence of the National Festivals," "Growth of 
Democracy at Athens," "Relation of Greek 
Religion to Christianity." 

The aim throughout the course has been 
not so much to teach history, as to teach 
how to study history, and to create an appe- 
tite for historical reading. Lists of books 
read, or consulted for certain topics, have 
been handed in by the class. Considering 
how little time in our crowded schedule is 
left for general reading, the results have been 
in many cases surprising. The giris have in 
general read more than the boys. Works 
referred to in class are in constant demand 
at the library, and the supply of reference 
books is inadequate to meet the needs of 
the class. There is an especial need of 
standard works on Greece and Rome. 

The plea made last year for a half-year's 
course in English History seems to me of 
enough importance to be repeated here. 



Report on Geography. 
By J. Koch, teacher. 

Interesting as geography necessarily is, 
my scholars find it the easiest thing to forget, 
and'I am obliged to bring that best assistant 
to memory, repetition, into constant use, 
varying the questions in every possible way 
to be sure they have gotten the idea and not 
a mere form of words. I find them most 
interested in such things as are not men- 
tioned in their books ; for instance, a lesson 
on the coral animal, with an account of the 
wonderful way in which it has built up the 
peninsula of Florida, accompanied by speci- 
mens of different kinds of coral, was more 
accurately reproduced than a trip from St 
Louis to New York by water, and I am sure 
that my class can more easily describe the 
coffee tree and tell me about its cultivation, 
than name the Pacific States and Territories, 
giving the capitals of each. 

These scholars are most deficient in Eng- 
lish, -and every study that fails to bring good 
English, written as well as spoken, into con- 
stant: use, accomplishes but half its object. 
I soon found out their poverty in this re- 
spect ; it showed plainly in their written ex- 
aminations'; and 1 began devising ways and 
means of combining geography with writ- 
ten English in their every day recitations. 
Dividing the lesson for the day and the re- 
view lesson into short topics, they are sent 
to the black board to write all they know 
about their topic Ten minutes before the 



close of the recitation, tfiey take their seats 
and the little compositions are read, while 
the class is called upon for help in correc- 
tion; thus not only the whole lesson is re- 
cited, but they have had an exercise in Eng- 
lish and have learned to spell the hard names 
they are constantly meeting. 

Having given this plan two or three days' 
trial/the question as to its frequent 
put tp vote and all were in favor of its con- 
tinue^ employment. 

Some of the pupils find map drawing very 
hard,; while others have drawn very correct 
and even elegant maps from the first. All 
have improved in this particular. 

Specimens of ores; pictures of noted 
places ; manufactured objects from different 
states* and countries ; all have contributed to 
making this study interesting and helpful; 
but if they could go more slowly, taking les- 
sons on manufactures, productions, customs, 
manners and dress of different nations, and 
other related topics, there would be a great 
gain in intelligence and thoroughness, 
Physical Geography. 
1 teaching physical geography tu a class 
of grown-up men and women, with 
their reasoning powers in full activity, it 
seems necessary to give a reason- for every 
statement of fact made either in their text- 
book or by their teacher ; therefore, as their 
book taught them that the world was once 
in a gaseous condition, they were given the 
nebular hypothesis first, as the generally ac- 
cepted theory of the formation of the world. 
Many of them looked incredulous and insist- 
ed in their examination papers that "God 
spake and it was created." very much as if 
he authority of the Bible had been called 
n question. But when, profiting by ex- 
perience, they were taught the successive 
ages through which this world has passed, 
by the; light of the first chapter of Genesis, 
they no longer doubted,, and accepted the 
nebular hypothesis with all the rest. 

It was curious to note how the mind, crav- 
ng knowledge, takes the best that it 
jet. One ot my scholars, a grown : 
said that he had been told by the"wise r 
of his neighborhood that a volcano 
caused by a flash of lightning striking and 
setting on fire an exposed seam of coal, and 
it was really difficult for him to disabuse 
himself of that idea. 

The text-book, Warren's, though shorter 
and easier than Mitchell's, which they had 
last year, is still much too difficult for 
many members of the ciass. They must 
necessarily meet with many new and diffi- 
cult words, but I have not yet found a geo- 
graphy as simple as it might and should be 
for them ; for instance, the statement that 
"the earth was, at a remote period of its 
istence, in a state of igneous fluidity," was 
simply unintelligible to most of them. For 
this reason all the more difficult lessons, 
such as the theory of the cause of earth- 
quakes, the Newtonian theory of the tides, 
or electricity, have been given orally, with 
illustrations on the black-board when prac- 
ticable. To explain the summer shower and 
hail storm, Prof. Espy's theory, every step of 
which is supported by a well-known physic- 
al law, was given, and they followed with 
constantly increasing interest and curiosity 
even through the explanation and applica- 
tion ot latent heat. 

This, though confessedly the hardest 
lesson they had to learn, is in itself so in- 
teresting a subject that they could not fail 
to be enthusiastic oveiMt. and their interest 
only ceased with the lessons. 



Report on Reading. 
By Margaret Kenwill, teacher. 

The points which require particular at- 
tention in this department are: 

1st. Learning words and their uses. 

2nd. Articulation and pronunciation. 

3rd. Comprehension of thought and ex- 
pression. 

4th. Cultivation of a taste for reading. 

A large per cent, of the students who en- 
ter the Junior class are very poor readers. 
Some of them are almost unable to read at 
all. It is perhaps not too much to say, that 
with the exception of the first section, about 
one sixth of the whole number, they are ex- 
tremely defective in this fundamental study. 
For these the little practice possible during 
a short recitation in a large class is altogether 
inadequate, and unless a love for reading is 
awakened, which will insure much outside 

Eractice, they are quite likely to continue to 
e poor readers, although much time is giv- 
en to simply learning words and their uses. 
Various methods are employed to make this 
exercise pleasant and profitable, and the stu- 
dent feels richer day by day as new words 
are added to his vocabulary. 

A measure which will doubtless produce 
good results by Imparting increased zeal to 
the learner as additional importance is given 
to the study, has recently been decided upon, 
and hereafter no student will receive a di- 
ploma unless a certain per cent, in reading is 
reached. a 



Articulation and pronunciation require 
particular attention. From hearing only 
incorrect speech in early youth, careless, 
slovenly habits have been acquired which 
are not easily overcome, and ceaseless cor- 
rection by the teacher and utmost effort by 
the pupil are often powerless to effect a last- 
ing reform. A tendency to lapse into the 
old peculiar dialect when out of the class 
room is quite universal. \ ' 

As a constant reminder to the teacher 
and pupil, a chart, containing examples of 
classes of words and sounds in which the 
student is habitually defective, has been ar- 
ranged and will soon be placed in the recita-,, 
tion rooms. -'T 

We believe with Delsarte that impression 
must precede expression. Not until the 
reader understands and feels can he give 
expression to the idea of the author. He 
must be trained to a ready comprehension 
of the thought, and no word, sentence, par- 
agraph or subject should be passed over un- 
til' it is understood. This ability to quickly 
grasp a thought will assist the student in 
learning other lessons, for often the idea de- 
rived from an expression is very vague or 
distorted ; as, for instance, the line: ■ The sub- 
tile brain of Yaroslav".which was explained 
to mean, "a brain suttled (settled) down and 
become solid." 

Experience has proved that to devote the 
entire course to the study of technical elo- 
cution is a mistake. The school reader 
still has a place in the class, but is supple- 
mented by other valuable books, that use- 
ful knowledge may be acquired along with 
the art of reading and that a love of reading 
and a familiarity with books may assist the 
pupil in becoming proficient in this study. 

As a means of mental and moral culture, 
this study of the lives of great men. great 
deeds and great epochs, this familiarity with 
good writers and good books, though limit- 
ed, has not been fruitless. It was very en- 
couraging, after having introduced that ad- 
mirable little book.Dickens' Child's History 
of England." to one of the classes, to find 
every work on English history drawn from 
the library, everybody reading English his- 
tory, andHhe record of Good King Alfred 
hunted uA add down. 

Gems ofNpoetry from British and Amer- 
ican Authcks have been studied with an ap- 
preciationAnd interest which we feel sure 
will not cease with the class room but wil 
be a source /of future pleasure and growth* 

Report on Spelling, \ 
By Anna E KembU^Jeacher. 

There has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the spelling during the past two 
years. This is due in a great measure to the 
fact that the teachers of every subject have 
given especial attention to it, deducting a 
certain percentage for every misspelled word 
in their different exercises. Before thjs-was 
done, many of the pupils would gcr'froni a 
class in spelling to one in history or geog- 
raphy, and misspell the Words thej^adjust 
spelled correctly. { , ~'\A \ 

We meet the same difficulty in teaching 
spelling that we meet in teaching writing — 
trie difficulty of undoing a careless method 
of their own. 

The Indians in the same classes with the 
colored are usually their superiors in spell- 
ing as in writing. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that they were taught correctly from 
the first. I think, too, that the Indian is 
naturally more accurate and has greater 
power of imitation. 

With the exception of a short exercise in 
oral spelling at the end of the recitation or 
at the end of a week, our lessons are written. 

At one time, a number of words are placed 
on the blackboard inaplainSpencerianhand 
and copied in books by the class. These 
words are arranged in sentences showing 
their use, and are written by them from dic- 
tation the following day. 

To a considerable extent, news items, items 
of history or geography, and also gems of 
thoughts from good authors, are used as les- 
sons. 

Thus, while spelling is the main feature of 
the exercises, their general knowledge is in- 
creased. The books in which the new les- 
sons are taken grow into small encyclopedias 
containing much that will be useful to them, 
their future work. / 
I would say that, in all cases, the lesson 
read aloud by the class before being writ- 
n. Words are carefully pronounced and 
the attention of the pupils called to new ones. 
This gives an opportunity to correct false 
and careless pronounciation, to which much 
of their bad spelling is due. It also teaches 
them the true sounds of the words. 

The greatest difficulties met are the lack 
of observation and want of accuracy on the ' 
part of the pupils. A student, after all our 
care in directing his attention to the proper fj 
spelling of the new words, will, when writing,^ 
look carelessly and see perhaps the v word 
"caution." Beingfamiliar with the use of the 
word, he spells it in his own way "causion" 
and replies the next day. " I copied it from 
the book." 
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By various methods.we seek to reach the 
many difficulties of the learner, toavoid ruts, 
to make the recitation bright, and above all 
to increase his interest in the studfand use 
of words. 

I am sorry to say that, with all our efforts, 
we do not succeed in making good spellers 
of all. and it often happens that those who 
have the strongest characters, and on going 
out do the best work, are not the best spell- 
ers. Thus, while results are not always so 
favorable as we desire, we have great reason 
to be hopeful. Great improvement has been 
made, and the work is still going on. 

Report on -Practice Teaching, 
By E. Hyde, in charge. 

I have had this year both Seniors and Mid- 
dles in Theory and Art of Teaching. The 
Seniors I have had all though the term, the 
Middlers only the last half. 

Our present Seniors promise to make 
good primary teachers; they have done good 
work in the training school, showing, with 
each lesson, they give.a better understanding 
of what teaching means. As a rule.the girls 
do better than the boys; they show more 
tact in managing the children, and their les- 
sons show more thought and careful prepar- 
ation. The boys are inclined to lecture and 
to be satisfied with merely hearing the reci- 
tations; the girls do more real teaching. 

The removal of the training school from 
the Butler to the Stone Building, has been 
a great gain; much time hitherto wasted on 
the road has been sived, and the Seniors 
now look upon their work in the practice 
school as a part of tt\eir regular recitations. 
The Middlers have only methods this year, 
leaving the practice until thcybecome Seniors 
My work wi.th both classes is necessarily 
oral. The students have their topic books, 
which are handed in from time to time for 
inspection, while frequent written examina- 
tions make it unsafe for the work to be 
much slighted. I believe the Middlers will 
do better work in/the training school anoth- 
er year for having had methods the year bc- 
for'e.and as many of ihcmstay out and leach 
at the end of the middle term, it will be a 
gain for them 10 have some knowledge of 
teaching beforehand. I only wish it were 
possible to turn out the whole Middle class 
to teach a year before entering the Senior 
class. After a year's tcaching.thcy know so 
much better what they need and arc so 
much more earnest and willing to work hard. 
Although it is true that the brightest schol. 
ars do not always make good teachers, 
equallv true is it that the dullest students 
can not make good teachers. Some are 
so poor in the primary branches, reading 
writing and spclling.that they should be en 
couraged to try some other occupation thai 
that of teaching. 

nd circumstances d( 
ma! work throughou 
s somewhat of a sur 
udents to find them 



■ failed to 



ng little Butlerites to spirit of loving helpfulness can take root in 
1 on that day others the hearts of these Indian girls, we may surely 
pecting to find the ! hope it will bear fruit when they return to 
their people. 

Winona has been bereft during the latter 
part of the year of her whose unwearying 
devotion and love to her Indian children 
had so taxed her strength as to render nec- 
essary a long rest, but the inspiration of her 
words* and example remains with them still, 
and they look forward with' hope of her 
return. ' , - 

In the Wigwam, or Indian Cottage, the 
older boys have been thrown more than 
ever before upon their own responsibility, 
and in the main have Stood up bravely un- 
der this test of their manliness. The quiet 
and order they have maintained, ind the 
friendly interest they have shown in 
new boys have been very encouraging, 
night, after study hour is over, one of their 



found but two sr 
meet them, but 
turned up later 
school open. 

The interest on the part of parents has 
been very gratifying; they have visited us 
much more than ever before, and when, in 
cases of discipline. I have been obliged 
send for them, they have 
port promptly. 



At the beginning of the year, I called a 
meeting of the parents of the children. A- 
bout one hundred men and woman respond- 
ed, and we spent a very pleasant hour talk- 
ing over the children and school matters in 
general. 

We were disappointed to find that we were 
to have but five months of county school 
instead of seven as we had last year. We 
have no cause to complain of our pay school 
however, as we have on roll 220 children. 
Every third child in the family comes free; 
there are perhaps a half dozen children who 
pay for their schooling by working in and a- 
round the school building, but, with these 
few exceptions, our pupils appear Monday 
jrning with their ten cents clasped tightly 
their hands, tied up in the corner of their 
ndlierchicf or held in their mouths, as the 
se may be. Our terms are C. O. D. When 
r children pay for their schooling.thcyare 
arc inclined to be prompt and regular in. 
attendance. At the end of each month, a 
port stating number of times iate and ab- 
:nt and a report on conduct arc' sent 
home. By this means there is no chance 
given the children to play truant and to 
pend their ten cents for any other than cd- 
icational purposes. I regret that the loss 
if two of the teachers has prevented our 
carrying out the industrial plans for this year; 
we hope another year however to have both 
sewing and carpentering taught as a part of 
the regular course. The Kitchen Garden 
class has done wed this year, having gone 
ground-lhan the classes usually 
do. 

We shall need another school room at the 
Butler next term. Our rooms have been so 
crowded that we could not do justice to the 
children; forty is a very fair number to have 
in one room; we have been obliged to double 
and in some cases to more than double the 
number. There is still room in the east wing 
of the building for a good sized school room 
besides leaving twd> smaller rooms which 
will do nicely for the sewing room and the 
carpenters shop. 

(For account of teaching Political 
Economy, Civil Government, and gen- 
eral information, see report of the 
Chaplain, Rev. H. B. Frissell, Appendix 



I regret that ti 
not admit of mor 
the whole course, 
prise to many of c 
selves at the beg 
brought face to face with the fact that they 
are soon to become teachers. Many of 
them assert that they do not intend to 
teach. It may be said however, to their 
credit, that it is a rare exception when one 
of our students does not teach for a while 
at least. A word in the beginning of the 
course to the effectthat it will be well for 
them to preserve their topic books in which 
arethe carefully prepared topics and plans 
on history, grammar and geography; a hint 
once in a while calling their attention not 
only to the facts being taught but also to 
the teacher's method of dealing with these 
facts, all this would not take much time and 
the students could not help bone: much ben- 
efited by it. 

I would say in closing that the applications 
for teachers this term have very far exceeded 
the supply. Since last June, I have had on 
hand many more applications than I could 
fill. One superintendent wrote "send me as 
many teachers as you can." I believe at the 
time I had not one to send. The wife of 
one of the county superintendents told me 
that many schools in their county had re- 
mained closed all through the year because 
they could not get good teachers, and that 
rather than engage inefficient ones.they pre- 
ferred to keep their schools closed. 

Report on Butter School, 
By E. Hyde.jn charge. 

We have/tnrolled at the Butler this year 
about 350 pupils — Number of teachers, six. 
Forty of the pupils, representing different 
rooms at the Butler, were afterwards sent up 
to a room in the Stone Building, which has 
been used this year as a training school! for 
the Seniors. The average daily attendance 



numbercalls the roll and conducts fam 

ly prayers. A Debating Society is held Sat- 
urday evening, when even the strangers, 
whose English oratory consists of a brief 
sentence or two, painfully learned and reci- 
ted, are encouraged to take part,- Once a 
montli the meeting of this Society is at 
Winona, when the girls share in the exer- 
cises by songs and recitations. 

The'little boys' home has been a favored 
spot in the Wigwam. These small braves 
are not warranted noiseless, any more than 
their white brothers, but it has been pleas- 
ant to note their growing courtesy, thought- 
fulness and earnestness. 

An encouraging feature of the year has 
been the large number of Indian boys who 
have asked to become Work Students and 
attend the Night Classes, thus voluntarily 
assumingan amount of steady labor which 
would seem to annihilate the theory that the I 
red man is too lazy to work. 

The homes for the two Omaha families 
which have sprung up within a stone's throw 
of Winona, are its first olT-shoots. These 
furnish an effective object lesson to the stu- 
dents, and teach them how comfortable and 
attractive a house can be put up' at small ex- 
pense. At the same time they also give 
such an insight, it is hoped, into true home- 
keeping, as cannot fail to do good. 

Hampton s Massachusetts Annex has pro- 
ved a valuable help. At the close of last 
summer, a partv of ten boys and nine girls 
was left behind to remain' through the win- 
ter, and for the most part the plan has 
worked very well. A winter in a thrifty 
New England (arm house must be in strange 
contrast to life on a Western reservation, 
and such an atmosphere seems mentally, as 
well as physically, invigorating. The out- 
look for the future of the pupils has percep- 
tibly brightened. Some former students, af- 
ter standing fire at the West for one or more 
years, have returned to take up thei 



proper manner of asking for it at table. When 
easily obtained objects, colors and motions 
are exhausted, the object teaching cards are 
brought into use and are a great help and 
delight to the pupil. He glories in- being 
able to name every object with its appropri- 
ate adjective, from the blue sky above to the 
green grass beneath. He is amused to learn - 
that rakes have teeth, that fingers have nails 
and that tables have legs, and not at all 
pleased with the English mode of spelling 
some very common and otherwise easy words. 
If he has previously learned to read and write 
his own language, as many have who come 
from the Mission Schools.it is a great help to 
him ; and if the teacher is able to give the 
Indian for a new English word.it is of greater 
assistancestill. From the first he is reoCired 
to explain pictures. write sentcnces.tcll stories, 
and in every way encouraged to use the En- 
glish language as much as possible. Letter 
writing, too. is a thing that must claim his 
early attention both for his own sake and for 
that of the friends at home who are always 
anxious to hear from their children and in- 
terested to mark their improvement 

From the newly arrived there are all grades 
of English pupils, to those who have been 
studying grammar one year, or arc in the 
regular Normal Department. 

First Division in English . 
By Helen IV. Ludlow, teacher. 

I have found this class very interesting; 
bright, quick and of excellent spirit. The 
number being so small— only eight— it has 
been possible, and a great pleasure, to give 
special attention to each one. The two girls, 
being so small a minority, have been more shy 
and rather harde 



vholc. all have done well arid made good 

' For the first two or three years, nothing 
like technical grammar is taught to the Ind- 
ians. Alter that time, when they have be- 
come somewhat fluent in speaking and read- 
ing, and understand all that is usually said 
to them, it is a help to them— as it is to any 
learn a foreign language - to learn 
ething of its construction. The verbs, in 
in other languages are the :no 3 t troub- 
part.and a drill in the verbs has been 
'pal work of the year in this division. 
If tftcyVnter the regular Junior class of the 
Norifcal\ School, as we hope they will next 
1 go over the ground a sec 



INDIAN SCHOOL 

Isabel B. EustisATill fin.) ) 



In cha 



7 E. Richards. (Si 
During the past year 18 Indians have re- 
turned to the West, and 4 have died at 
school. In Sept. a party of 20 arrived from 
Dakota, largely from Lower Brule and Crow 
Creek Agencies, where the Agent is in full 
sympathy with Hampton anrl its work, and 
ready to render efficient aid. In Oct., 2 
Onondagas from New York arrived, and in 
Nov., one Pawnee from Indian Ter., and 6 
Winnebagocs from Nebraska, the latter 
coming with a Hampton girl who had 
spent the summer at home. In April, 9 
Sioux girls were brought from Crow Creek 
by the Rev. Mr. Gravatt. 
' There arc now 108 Indians here at school 
boys and 47 girls, besides 7 boys and 9 
girls in Massachusetts. 

With the exceptioji of an cpidem 
mumps, the health orlhe school, during the 
greater part of the year, has been very good. 

Winona has continued to exert its health, 
ful influence over the girls, in stimulating 
them to habits of neatness and industry, 
they strive to keep their pleasant home 
fresh and sweet, and to make its sunny 
rooms as pretty and tasteful as possible. It 
was a happy thought of their teacher's last 
summer to appoint some of the older girls 
Captains over squads of little ones. They 
kept order in their corridors, superintend- 
ed their young charges in the Laundry, 
taught them in Sunday school, and in vari- 
ous ways tried to be real "Winonas," true 
"Elder sisters." The system has been con- 
tinued in a measure throughout the year, 
and at the morning roll call, on returning 
ftom breakfast, each Captain answers for 
her company. The arrival of new girls at 
once lifts those who have been here longer 
to a higher plane, and nothing seems more 
quickly to develop in them a sweet woman- 
liness than to have a feeling of responsibili- 




it is.they have appeared drench- 
n, but always smiling and ap- 
happy. There was one day 
the teachers, after- trudging 
hool in a violent 



ond ^ 
with { 



which will not be too much, and 
degree of confidence which they will 
' -nelish 



the class room and the shop with fi 
zeal and interest. New Industrial Sch 
opening in Kansas. Nebraska, and t 
....jre. which call loudly for Indian hel[ 
graduates of Hampton and Carlisle. Girl 
'I as boys, are needed, and the former 
longer think sadly, — "Nothing for u 



pupil 



bcyc 



pupils, 



do.' 



He 



shad- 
I han 



has been remarkably good, the children ty and care over some shy, awkward 
making their appearance days when it would comer, who clings to the shelter of her bright 
iser for them to have remained, -shawl with almost as much tenacity as <■- 



Oriental to her veil, or one of the little waifs 
who toils so cautiously, though by no means 
silently, up and down the long, strange 
stairways, in those instruments of torture 
called "shoes," If only a true Christ-like 



•REPORTS ON INDIAN CLASSES. 
English. 
By Cora M. Folsom, teacher. 

The Indians'first le 
it may seem a simpli 

subject for much study and tact, especially if 
the teacher has no Indian words to aid her. 

A class of boys and girls from eight to 
twenty-five years of age. ignorant of every 
rule of school or society, sits mute before 
you. The sad homesick faces do not look 
encouraging, Everything is new and strange 
to them. The boys' heads feel bare without 
the long braids.and the (few clothes are not 
easy and home-like. They do not understand 
one word of your language nor you of theirs 
perhaps, but they are watching your every 
look and motion. You smile and say, "Good 
morning;" they return the smile in a hope- 
less kind of way. but not the "good morning." 
By a series of home-made signs, which they 
are quick to interpret, they are made to un- 
derstand that they are to repeat your greet- 
ing, and you are rewarded with a gruff or 
timid "Goon monink," and thus another gate 
is opened to the "White man's road." 

They are soon taught to suit the action to 
the word and "stand up," "sit down," "walk 
softly," "speak louder" or "march out." The 
next step is to teach them to pronounce and 
write their own names, usually the interpre- 
tation of the Indian, if that is unpronounce- 
able. Then comes a long list of objects 
to be taught in or about the school room, 
cottage or dining room, and then a lis* not 
so long.of every-day articles of food and the 



need |jn beginning to work with their English 
)ciatcs. \ 
these restless, slightly disciplined 1 
E^of them mere children, steadily ' 
ork upon anything so dryvas a drill in 
verbs generally is, has 'required some device. 
By turning it into a sort of game.and notde- 
mandire verv severe ordcr.I have succeeded 
itions. \ 
lations of my Indian . 
b will ever hereafter 
I suppose, under a somewliat military 
aspect. Its " principal parts ' \\6 know as 
"Chiefs; " the different modes, as io many Re- 
servations, in which eacl/SKieT has a certain 
number of Bands (tenses) that^follow him. • 
These Bands are numbered as Companies, 
doing valiant service in supportof the King's 
English— or the President's American. ^F or 
many weeks. Company drill progressed with 
unflagging interest and patience. To mar- 
shal a company on the black board for in- 
spection, send it marching into the cars ot, 
the audience, and finally to set one or more; 
of its members to work, building sentences, 
was fun enough (or a long time. BattalionV ^ 
drill was proudly gone through at last, and v - 
after that height was attained in our system 
of tactics, to save time, each company is re- 
n English.though I presented by its 1st Sergeant— in otKef 
thing.isin reality, a words, each tense by its first person— and tlfey 



of ignorance and supcrsti- 
over the Western plains. 
:he question of Indian edu- 



n the Ea 
with its 

may seem only in the twilight. Yet 
we may feel tljat the dawn of a Christ- 
ilization is breaking for this people, so 



_._ able to put a very neat synopsis of any 
verb upon the board, calling upon each other 
' irn for the tenses, and modes, in succes- 
order or skipping about; writing all in 
sentences, and changing these into various 
rms, interrogative, passive, etc. 
After having done this one day, one of the 
small boys looked at me rather reproachfully 
and said, " The Junior boys laughat us, they 
say we shall have to learn different way next 
year. They don't say Chiefs— they say Pi inci-- 
pal Parts. ' , 

Before I could reply. Ashley a member of 
the class who after his first three.years at 
Hampton had some experience in Waching in 
the mission school at Crow Creeli, came to 
my rescue. 

" That's all the same. In my country they 
call the Chiefs, ' Principal-men'-^all the 
same." 

" And they say mode — not reservation, 
persisted the aggrieved one. 

My champion was ready for him with— 
" That is to make it easy— to make us under- 
stand." \ y 

I told them that if they liked it anybetter 
they could always now say mode, aflcrPrin- 
cipaL Part— but they seldom avail themselves 
ofthe permission, and an assurance from 
Miss Sherman, teacher of the Junior gram- 
who was invited to inspect their 
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•work, that none of her Juniors could do bet- 
ter, has made them more comfortable as to 
rival criticism. 

. They are now required to bi#ng me every 
day a few,so»tcnces written in the form of a 
letter. • These are read and criticised in the 
class with especial reference to the verbs. It 
is seldom that a mistake in one cannot be 
detected and corrected by some member of 
the class.^hcn the sentence is put upon the 
board. They are also cnc uraged to talk in 
•the class, to tell me what they have seen, etc. 
and to correct their own mistakes if they 
make any. * 

The improvement both in writing and 
speaking has been sufficient to convince mc 
that thcdrill has been laborwell spent. 

Arithmetic. 
By Caroline K. Knowlcs, teacher. 

The divisions in Arithmetic range all the 
way from those learning to count, to the 
classes in fractions. 

They all show ambit 
enjoy mathematics as 1< „ 
not required to give analysis, but that in- 
cludes English, and they find it very hard to 
express themselves in our language. They 
work rapidly when they once get an insight 
into a method. 

The new Indians, in October, had for 
their first lesson, one in Arithmetic, and 
soon learned to count, to recognize and to 



'idently 
long as they are 
analy: ' 



form figu 



olorcd balls, 
'right papei 



hells 



used for object 
blocks, marbles and 
taught the combinati 
as 25 by d'stributing objects to the class a 
having the pupils give to each other ur 
the required number was obtained. 

The first really hard step for them • 
learning to' reduce numbers to higher c 
nominations. Much was taught by sig 



ations in the shape of map studies, black- 
board exercises, and writing an occasional 
"composition" on the country last visited. 
Many are the devices resorted to, to hold the 
attention and fetter the memory ; pictures 
are shown which they afterwards describe 
and stories told which they are required to 
repeat in their own words. One day each 
child was addressed as "our friend the Ger- 
man," Frenchman, Chinaman, or what not, 
and expected to tell us as much as he could 
about the land of his adoption. "What will 
you be ?" I enquired of one promising 
youth. "Indian Savage." was the concise 
reply. After the others had recited, I 
turned to the "Savage" and requested an 
account of his Western home. "Ugh,' — the 
characteristic unspel'.able sour.d — "I no 
talk English !" 

History. 

By Henrietta S. Lathrop, teacher. 

The Indian students in United States 
History have shown an unflagging interest 
in their lessons throughout the year and 
have unconsciously been a most interesting 
study in themselves, as their characteristics 
were brought out in the discussion of .vari- 
ous questions. 

Beginning with the 'discovery of the New 
World, they have followed the story of the 
colonies through the Indian Wars and the 
struggle for independence, fighting every 
battle with the utmost zest until it becomes 
a question how far it is wise to excite their 
too readv enthusiasm for war. The bright 
spots in 'the sad story of their race have 
been emphasized as faf as possible, and all 
due credit carefully given them for their 
skill and artifice in warfare, with such suc- 
lason given lor each defe; 



room, preparing themselves for positions in 
some school among their own people. ' Only 
one person outside the school has been em- 
ployed to help and we -have much to en- 
courage us, by the great progress made, to 
hope that our efforts are not in vain. 

The Girls' Housework. 
By Lovey Mayo, in charge. 

When the Indian girls moved into their 
new quarters last term, the school was un- 
dergoing so many changes that it was diffi- 
cult to obtain everything necessary to keep 
the new building in good running order. In 
fact, we were so overwhelmed by the im- 
provements then made that we scarcely 
knew what we really did want, or how to 
use what we already had. Besides, a large 
portion of the girls were not only strangers 
to us. but to the English language, the new 
building, and^the ctforts needed to be put 
forth for the good of the whole. In the 
face of all this, we began our first year's work 
in Winona Lodge. 

The present year began under much more 
favorable circumstances than the last. One 
of the greatest advantages connected with our 
Indian work, is that tiiere is no time when 
all the girls are perfectly new. When one 
set returns to their homes and a new set 
comes, there are always some who have had 
a little experience in the management of af- 
fairs, and can lend a helping hand in work- 
ing the new girls into the regular routine of 



I the Americ 
drill. The 



They worked well and so bcttcT'prepared diar 
themselves for the harder work of subtrac- j T 
tion. Here we used little bundles of straws j S101 
tied up in clusters of ten each. They have I hen 
made fair progress in multiplication. They 
also learned to tell time by black-board 
clocks and were much interested in so doing, 
all slow lyork. but when scholars 
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so good, the teacher's labor is greatly less- 
ened. 

The next higher divisions are working 
well in multiplication, division and analy- 
sis, and are very interesting classes. They 
arc showing much pride in the neatness as 
ss of their work, 
i are very quick and often 
ther in the amount of class 
plish. 
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faithfully working their way in analysis. lac- 
tors and" fractions. 

The highest class may well be proud of 
their record for the year. They arc studying 
hard, hoping to enter Arithmetic classes 
in the Academic department next fall. 

Geography. 
By Elaine Goodale, teacher. 

Earth knowledge, or the study of Geogra- 
phy' seems to have a particular fascination 
for the Indian mind. As the ancients in 
drawing maps located each his little coun- 
try in the centre of the known world, so it 
is with these children. Unhesitatingly they 
place "buflaro" among the fierce wild ani- 
mals of India; decline to believe that an 
Arab steed is equal to an Indian pony ; and 
after dutifully proclaiming that the Hima- 
layas are the highest mountains in the 
world, instantly add — "But not so high as 
the Rocky mountains!" Indeed, whi:c they 
seize so readily upon stories of strange 
things and new ways, and delight in what 
Herbert Spencer might call the "descriptive 
sociology" of Geography, it is not easy to 
give them clear ideas of the relative impor- 
tance of places and people. I suppose that 
must come later. 

The 2nd. Division have this year taken 
up Swinton's "Geographical Reader," with 
intense satisfaction to themselves and some 
real benefit, although it has been largely 
supplemented, by oral teaching. Such 
phrases in it as "These celebrated cities are 
said to have been more magnificent than 



powers of utterance, appear wonderfully to 
sustain their self-respect, and aid them in 
raising as one of their number has said, 
"Too much big words out of natural order." 
- In studying about the countries of Eu- 
rope and touching on some of the older 
civilizations, it has been found almost im- 
possible to give them an idea of great pic- 
tures and statues except as "graven images," 
and splendid architecture can be done scant 
justice to as "big houses." It is in descrip- 
tions of striking natural features, of un- 
known products, and above all of the ap- 
pearance, characteristics, dress and customs 
of various peoples, that we meet with a de- 
lightful appreciation. j 
With the children of the 3rd Division, 



Ethan Allen was indignantly called "cow- 
for sparing the life of an Englishman, 
and all argument on the subject failed to 
restore him to his former popularity. 

with these more advanced 
classes, the main 'difficulty in the teaching, 
in fact the only one, has been the imperfect 
knowledge of English ; ft being sometimes 
found that after a lesson has been very 
loothly read, some simple word which 
emed to need no explanation has proved 
stumbling-block. For instance; Dor- 
chester Heights was supposed to be a man. 
because it "commanded'' the city of Boston. 
But with the aid of numerous pictures and 
anecdotes, and of the moulding-board, 
where battle-fields have been modelled and 
paste-board troops and paper flags ma- 
neuvered, it may be hoped that this has not 
been a serious drawback in their faithful 
and persevering study. 

■ Indian Sewing School. 
By Mrs. Lucy A. Seymour, in charge. 

Since the report of 1883 was issued, there 
have been several changes in our band of 
Indian girls, which of course affect our Sew- 
ing classes. Five in June returned to their 
Western homes, fourteen went to Massa- 
chusetts to learn house work, and one little 
Arizona girl, after weeks of suffering, left us 
for the "bright mansions above." The nine- 
teen who remained were very busy during 
the summer mornings sewing for themselves, 
and preparing outfits for the twelve girls 
who were expected during the fall. Five 
who then came were girls who went home 
in June, but returned to graduate, one bring- 
ing with her five little Winnebago girls and a 
boy of seven. The other five were Sioux 
girls. Within the past week nine more have 
arrived.which makes our number 47, besides 
the twc. busy boys of two, and two and a 
half years who are prominent members of 
both the morning and afternoon classes. 
Their mothers show great improvement in 
making their clothes, and several "Mother 
Hubbard" dresses and aprons, have been the 
result of watching how some of the little 
white visitors were dressed. One of the lit- 
tle girls on being handed a new garment to 
make, remarked that when she first came, 
she thought as soon as that work was done 
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lock every morning (except Sun- 
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and report in the hall and different corridors 
to put them in order. After this is done, 
they return to their rooms and get them 
ready for inspection. At eight o'clock, the 
girls who have the care of the teachers' 
rooms, begin their work. By this time the 
school bell rings and they have to hurry over 
to the opening exercise of the school. So you 
see there is not much time for extra work. 

The unusual prevalence of mumps this 
tcim has made the house work, in many re- 
spects, much harder than ever. There have 
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By M. L. Dewey, in charge. 

The cooking classes have been held either 
at Virginia Hall or Winona, whichever was 
more convenient at the time. There is a 
prospect of a room being arranged expressly 
for the lessons, which will be a decided im- 
provement. The Indian^girls have had an 
advantage over the colored girls in these 
lessons. They began before the others, and 
afterwards were excused from other duties 
to come in the morning, and being bright 
and fresh accomplished more real work. 
The lessons have included only a few of the 
simplest dishes, but each one has a thorough 
knowledge of these. All enter heartily.even 
to the youngest, into the details and arc de- 
lighted with the results. 

Laundry, 
By Georgie Washington in charge. 

The work in this department is very much 
improved to what it was last 
begun this year with the thou 
the work done well, and 
have no reason so far to^lSl^iiscouraged, 
yet there is plenty of room for improvement. 
These girls, besides spending most of their 
time at school, have to keep Winona in order, 
so have to be pushed very hard to get their 
' very 



When cleaning day comes, which is the 
latter part of the week, I often hear them 
say : "You always tell us to do everything, 
you never tell big girls to do anything. 
This is true .in one way. because we haven't 
as many "big girls," as little ones ; another 
reason is, the little girls work so much better 
and more willingly than the 'big girls," and 
with less complaint of being tired. Three 
years at Hampton is short time to give these 
children the training they need, for I think 
the best missionary that will ever return to 
the West will be a girl who has spent six -or 
seven terms at Hampton. 

When a new set of girls comes they are 
put in the laundry to wash with some older 
girls that can speak the same language; in 
this way they soon learn to imitate, which-. 
they can do almost as well as the Chinese^ 
The large girls that are well and strong. 'are 
called upon every week to wash for sick girls. 
This is not an easy thing to do, but they 
have responded very well. Every Friday 
after school, the girls report in the little 
chapel at Winona, with the week's washing; 
here the clothes are inspected by our lady 
principal; if they are washed, ironed and 
mended well, the girls are marked five. It 
is very interesting to see each one coming 
in with a bundle of white clothes ; still more 
so to watch how anxious every little girl is to 
have five ;what a disappointed expression if 
she fails. Looking back at the homes from 
which some of these girls have come, the 
length of time ihcy have been with us. the im- 
provements they have made, one can't help 
feeling encouraged to go on assisting them, 
hoping to reap in due season if we faint not. 

Hospital and Diet Kitchen. "Memorial 

Rooms" at Winona. 
By Ada J. Porter, Nurse. 

The large sunny hospital room, with pretty 
engravings on the walls, three beds made up 
with snow white counterpanes, nice soft 
feather pillows and other furniture in the 
room to correspond, makes a very pleasant 
picture, and is a convenient place for the 
girls when sick. They, are very patient, very 
seldom fretful, and always ready to do what 
is best for them. 

The -girls that are well, help.about the care 
of the tjick. ft is surprising to see how 
many therefore ready to stay with them and 
help takdcaW of them. When one is asked 
in the prejsentc of a number of girls to sit 
with the Akjseveral will say ; "Let me," "I 
want toiler, "you never let me help take 
care of the/sick girls." They arc readv to 
do for onclanothcr. 

The health of the Indian girls has been 
excellent tP%year. No very serious illness 
has occured excepting 6 cases of severe sore 
throat, 5 cases oimeasles, incases of mumps 
i of malarial fever. They all recovered and 
look back with pleasure cm their hospital 
experience. At present two girls are ilSwith 
pneumonia and four have mumps. \ „ 

[For further notice of the health of the In- 
dians see Dr. Waldron's report.] , 

Closely connected with the Hospltajrand 
its work is the Diet Kitchen with its. four 
communicating rooms. One^WrgJ (sunny 
room has three windows; t/iesc arg- filled 
with plants. A long table, which will sear 
twenty-two persons, stands in the centre of 
the room. When the table is set with" pretty-., 
brown figured dishes, bright spoons and' 
knives and forks, it looks very inviting. 

This room is called the dining room. It 
is only used for the students who are sick 
but who arc still able to go out of their rooms 
to their meals. They look very cheerful and 
happy while partaking of the food that i» 
prepared especially for them. ■ , 
A little room opening out of the dining 
room is used for preparing and sending out 
meals to those who are not able to leave 
their rooms. 

Two rooms out of this are used for kitchen 
and store rooms. The four"rieatly kept 
rooms make a very pleasant and convenient 
place for preparing food for the sick. The 
average number of meals served a day has 
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have 648 arti- 
cles. When we consider that nine of the 
girls are in the Normal School, and only able 
to help themselves after school hours, and 
more than half of the remainder are quite 
young, we think a large amount has been 
done. More of the garments have been cut 
by the girls themselves than ever before. 
Last spring we received through the kind- 
ness of .two Northern ladies, a good Do- 
mestic machine, which has been a great 
helpT^ Several of the girls have learn- 
ed to use it. Since last October, two girls 
who returned with the party of six from 
Massachusetts, have assisted in the sewing 



well. It is generally according to a girl's 
feeling when her turn comes to wash, whether 
or not she gets through early ; if she feels 
like working, it will soon be done in order; 
if the opposite, she will take as long again 
to get done. We have quite a number of 
little girls this term and their work in Hhe 
laundry is very much better than an/ chil- 
dren's I ever saw. Sometimes after getting 
t'.iese little girls started at their washing, I 
leave them to finish alone ; they like the idea 
very much of being trusted to work by them- 
selves, and will hurry to get the laundry 
in order before ray return- 
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Division A of the Wigwam. ' n 
By Mrs: Irene Stansbury, in charge. '^ 
Division A is the home of 11 little boys} 
The wisdom of the plan of placing tht* 
small boys under special care is still cicarM 
demonstrated, by the improvement Ibtm 
continue to make in conduct and appear- 
ance. S rt 
The excellent discipline of my predeces3off 
and the good habits they formed under hat 
training, has made them easy to control. 
Moral suasion is the only force I have foun# 
necessary to use, for they have a strong seniV 
of justice, and when convinced thev had* 
done wrong, especially if it is pointed out to 
them by some Bible truth, they try not tdl ■ 
commit the same fault again. Appealing to 
their honor has been successful. Ihave nqt^- 
known of one instance where a boy sent w 
his room for punishment, has left it, though 
the door was open, until- he received, m 
^mission. _ 5\ ' 
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In character and disposition they compare 
favorably with their civilized^ brothers ; but 
unlike them they trfke verylittle pleasure in 
being read to, unless the story is founded dn 
fact. "Is it true," is always the first question 
asked, and if the reply is in the negative, they 
seldom want to hear it. They enjoy roost 
of all the "Story of the Bible,'* which their 
kind Sunday School teacher reads to them 
, on Sunday evening, — especially that part 
which refers to the Old Testament. 

With the exception of two cases of mumps, 
and one of threatened lung trouble 
(which soon disappeared under the skilful 
treatment it received), there has been no 
serious case of sickness among them. 

There were three pew arrivals in the Fall : 
two from Dakota (Sioux) and one Winneba- 
go. The first mentioned have had much trou- 
role with their eyes, and the fortitude with 
which they have borne severe treatment, 
would do credit to those of older years. 

The little Winnebago (eight years old), 
knew not a word of English on his arrival, 
except "Yes sir," which he replied to every 
question asked him, — which afforded his 
small companions great amusement, when 
they askedhim how old he was (which they 
did repeatedly.) Though he has not been 
here six months, he understands what is said 
to him. and can say whole sentences in reply. 

The little band will be broken for the first 
time this summer when two return home: 
one to Arizona, and th other to Dakota. 
As they are both bright boys, and give much 
promise of future usefulness, let usliope they 
will come back to receive further instruction 
in the right way, so that they may be"a light 
unto their people." and not only "point to a 
better world, but lead the way.' 

To the regret of all, Mr. Dudley Talbot, 
who had charge of the other Divisions of the 
Wigwam, was compelled, on account of ill 
health, to relinquish his work early in the 
winter. 

For further particulars concerning the In- 
M . dian boys, see Reports of Capt. Brown, and 
Dr. Waldron. 

Indian Boys on the Farm. 
By Geo. J. Davis, in charge. 

It is surprising how well the Indian boys 
have gotten along on the farm this year. 
The anxiety as to what kind of farm work 
they should do, seems to have worn away, or 
has disappeared in some way or other. They 
have got to a point where they are willing, 
and see that it is right for them to do what- 
ever is given them to do. When they are 
given a hoc, shovel or spade, it is taken, and 
the work, when it is done, shows that they 
have. tried to do it as they were told. Not 
one of them has said this year, when they 
were told to take hold of a plow, " I don t 
want to plow." They have taken the plow 
and have done very well. No fault can be 
lound about their turning out for work. 

There has not been any year in which the 
■boys have worked with so little dissatisfac- 
tion as this ; both among themselves and 
those who have had the care of them. Strict 
discipline has not been resorted to at all. I 
have been asked often by outsiders how 
the Indians worked, and if they were not hard 
to manage. I have said in both cases that 
they worked very well as Indians, and were 
not very hard to manage. Some of them work 
as well as any boys. 1 am glad to say that this 
year the boys have shown a better spirit 
about work than I have ever known, and 
have been obedient. Of the ten boys on the 
farm, only four are large enough to 
plough. They have gotten quite a drill in 
that. The little boys in winter stay in the 
barn and help to take care of the cattle. They 
have done very well at that. 

among 
Episcopal Agencies, 
By Rev. J. J. Gravatt, Rector St. John's 
Episcopal Church, Hampton, in charge. 
I am glad to make a hopeful report of the 
•eligious work with the Indians. They at- 
tend services as usual in St John's Church 
Hampton, where, it may be, their forefathers 
worshiped. I have held regular services 
for them,at the School, Sunday-afternoons, 
and Thursdayevenings. I gratefully acknowl- 
edge the valuable assistance of the teachers 
at the Sunday afternoon exercises. It is a 
jrreat comfort to me, and an incalculable 
Help to the Indians. 

The spirit has been good throughout the 
~ year. Three were confirmed by Bishop 
Randolph in February last, and three have 
joined the School Chapel. 

We have abundant cause for thanksgiv- 
ing to God for his blessings, and can only say 
"Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
thy name give glory." 

[See also Report of Rev, Mr. Frissell Chap- 
tain of th* School.] 

Report 0% Returned Indians, 
By Rev. % J. Cravait. 

Since my visit to Dakota* last March, I feel 
greatly encouraged about the Indian work. 

Many of them are more advanced in civili- 
sation than [ had supposed. They are 



ploughing the land and sowing s^ed; they 
are raising cattle and poultry. T found more 
houses and fewer tints than I expected to 
see. Some of the children at Hampton have 
good homes to return to. We held three 
services on Sunday with large congregations. 

The Hampton children, as arule, are doing 
very well. Lezedo Rencontre has marrie- 
an educated Indian woman and both are 
employed at the Agency School. All persons 
speak well of them. Samuel Fourstar, who 
was here for a short time only, has made a 
good record. Samuel Brown is doing well 
at his trade, (shoe make r,)and is teaching it to 
othrrs at St. Paul's School.Yankton Agency. 
David Simmons has worked steadily and 
faithfully at the issue house, as clerk. He 
is commended by all. Maggie Goulet is em- 
ployed by a white family at the Agency and 
is doing well. She wanted to return to 
Hampton, 

Frank Yellowbird has married a bright, 
nice-looking Indian woman, and brought her 
to see me. Frank conducted religious servi- 
ces at the Agency during the absence of the 
Missionary. 

George Deloria, who was here about two 
years, and who was sent home on account of 
ill health, had returned to Indian ways. He 
came to see me in company with other Hamp- 
ton boys, but before coming removed his 
blanket, put on citizen's clothes, and tucked 
his long hair under his coat collar. Afteran 
earnest talk with him in the presence of ihe 
Missionaryand one of the Hampton boys, he 
promised to have his hair cut, and to start 
afresh on the "White man's road." 

Several have lapsed, but lam sure it is not 
permanent. No good work is lo^t ; we have 
a hold upon 1 hem and can influence them 
for better things by following them up. 

V. - 

O. 

NIGHT SCHOOL. 

By ..Anna G. Baldwin, in Charge. 

The night school seems to have been ori- 
ginally an experiment, growing out of the 
necessity of providing something to occupy 
the work students during the evening. It is 
no longer an experiment, but an established 
feature of the school, which meets the wants 
of a large number of students who are unable 
to enter the Junior or first year of the regular 
school, as well as those who must spend from 
two to three years in learning a trade. They 
can, in this way, obtain the necessary prepa- 
ration, as well as the means to meet their ex-, 
penses while in the day school. By working 
ten hours a day, they save from $50.00 to 
$60.00 a year above their board. This, with 
what they can earn while in the day school, 
working two days and studying four, is 
sufficient to carry them through two years of 
school.- 

A large proportion of these students are 
full-grown men and women, dull, many of 
them.from beginning study so late in life.and 
yet, on this very account, earnest and perse- 
vering. ? 

The school opened with 162, exclusive of 
those whose examinations were below the 
standard fixed for entering the lowest class. 
This standard required the candidates to 
be able to read and write and work examples 
in simple addition. The number of students 
has been increased during the term to 212, 
with an average attendance of 170:^-60 girls 
and noboys, in addition to the 12 at Hemen- 
way Farm. These have been divided into 
eight classes, three preparing for the middle 
class of the Day school, and five for the Jun- 
ior classes. Perhaps 20 of these scholars 
were in the night school last year and not 
more than six in the day school. With these 
except ions, the school isentirly new material. 
In connection with the advanced classes, 
numbering fifty, it should be mentioned that 
these scholars, in the two hours that they 
have for school in the evening, with no time 
for outside study, accomplish the work of 
the entire Junior year the same as is done 
br the [unior class. The lowest classes sim- 
ply prepare for this year. 

The term continues through the months 
of July and August, making eleven months 
of study, but during the summer, the period 
is shortened to an hour and a half each even- 

The classes were graded as accurately as 
possible from the entrance examinations, but 
a number of changes have been necessary, 
owing to the fact that some have developed 
wonderfully, while others had evidently 
"crammed ' for the occasion and consequent- 
ly did not keep pace with the class. The 
latter, however, formed a much smaller pro- 
portion than the former. 

The sixteen Indians belongingto the Night 
'school, as a rule, are doing well. The bene- 
fit, however, is all on their side, as their 
knowledge of English is so limited that they 
are necessarily slow. Yet the other students 
have never manifested any impatience, and 
perhaps the lesson of forbearance thus learn- 
ed compensates for the temporary discom- 
fort. 

The school has been characterized through 
out by a spirit of earnestness and anxiety to 



learn. Indeed, in their- desire for an educa- 
tion, they are blind to the necessity of thor- 
oughness in the fundamental branches, 
which, with these puptfy is of vital impor- 
tance. 

The favorite studies are arithmetic and 
grammar, and in neither of these do the 
pupils need pushing; but it is hard to make 
them realize that the details of letter-writing, 
correct spelling and punctuation are as im- 
portant as the conjugation of a verb. His- 
tory is also a favorite study with the ad- 
vanced classes. 

Much attention has been given in all the 
classes to writing and spelling. Each class 
has had one lesson weekly which was strict- 
ly a writing lesson, special attention being 
given to correct movement and position. 
This is all the time that could really be 
spared for drill in this work ; the other even- 
ings, the writing has been left to the teacher 
of the class, and has generally been conduct- 
ed in connection with spelling. The three 
advanced classes have written from dictation 
and were marked for neatness, arrangement 
of work, punctuation and capitals, as'wellas 
for spelling. In the other classes, the exer- 
cise has been sometimes merely spclling.and 
in others, a reproduction of a geography 
lesson, or a story which had previously been 
read to them'. 

The opening exercises of the school are 
necessarily short, as the assembly room is 
used for that purpose and must be vacated 
before study hour. One evening in the week 
is given to a drill in singing, two evenings to 
current news, and one to a ten minutes talk 
on k some subject of interest. A course of 
talks on "Manners and Morals." has also 
been given at this time, and a gieat demand 
for copies of "Don't" has resulted. 

The individual reports given below, from 
the teachers of the two highest and two low- 
est classes will give some idea of the work 
in detail. The question of what to do with 
pupils who have already finished the course 
of study practicable in the night school and 
who must spend two or three years more at 
their trade, is a very serious one. The sug- 
gestion proposed by the teacher who has 
had charge of such a class this year, is a 
possible solution of the problem. 
• A tendency to sleepiness is the exception, 
and vocal exercises, or free hand gymnastics 
at the discretion of the teachers, make these 
cases fewer still. In all probability if the 
closing hour were ten, instead of nine, the 
scholars would work with the same will. 

In order to give a complete outline of the 
life of these students here, it is necessary to 
make a few suggestive statements with re- 
gard to their work which is not by any 
means an unimportant phase of their educa- 
tion. The boys are employed in the carpen- 
ter shop, the lumber yard, printing office, 
shoe shop &C, while the girls are principally 
employed in doing the housework, and 
mending and sewing in the tailoring depart- 
ment. They are all taken on three months 
probation. If during this time they-Jaavc 
proved themselves capable and their con-' 
duct has been satisfactory, they are retained. 
The detailed reports of work are given by 
the heads of the various departments, but 
the following quotations will serve as exam- 
ples in this connection. Mr. Westwood, in 
charge of thejumber yard says : "The nine- 
teen 1 have this year compare very favorably 
with those of previous years. One boy who 
came last October is trusted to measure and 
inspect lumber, and I feel sure he can do it 
as weltas I can myself, although of course 
not as rapidly." / 

Mr. Bnnson. in charge of the mill, reports ; 
"The colored students who have served 
two yearsinthis department are a great cred- 
it to the Institution. Of four who have 
served two years, one as a turner compares 
favorably with any outside journeyman and 
the other three as joiners do equally well, 
being competent to be trusted with any work 
of the kind." Mr. Goff has one boy who 
has served two years in the .engineering de- 
partment, and who promises to make a first 
class engineer, while Mr. Betts says of 
those in the printing office, "Considering 
their previous disadvantages, they compare 
favorably with white apprentices." Mr. 
Howe has thirteen at work on the farm and 
six in the blacksmith and wheelright shops; 
all of whom are doing creditable work. 

Most of the girls room in Virginia Hall, 
while the boys are distributed in the vari- 
ous domitories. The boys as well as the 
girls take entire charge of their rooms, 
which are always subject to inspection by 
teachers appointed for the purpose. The 
inspectors report but few cases in which 
there is any tendency to disorder or untidi- 
ness. 

In closing, I would add that a large part 
of the interest in the school is due to the 
teachers, many of whom are volunteers, and 
whose efforts to make the most of the time 
given for study, have resulted so advantage- 
ously. 

First advanced Class 
By Harriet B. Waterman, teacher. 

My class has been the most advanced of 
the three fitting for the middle class. 
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They have been eager learners and intelli- 
gent students: at the same time the most un- 
satisfactory and altogecher the most perplex- 
ing part of my work has been due to the 
number in the class who in scholarship are 
in advance of their grade in school. 

While it is not wise to fit pupils in the 
night school for more than the middle class, 
those who have already passed the entrance 
examinations and are obliged to stay \out to 
earn money, those who are learning trades 
and know that the work of this year must 
be repeated next, naturally fall into the hab- 
it of slightingly doing that which in any 
case must be done again. 

For such 1 think special provision mjsjht 
be made, that having once completed the 
course they could interest and improve 
themselves by supplementary reading and 
composition work and so correct many de- 
ficiencies. 

For the rest, a colored man who is trying 
to learn as much as he can is certainly as 
easily instructed as the average college boy 
who is exactly reversing the process. These 
higher grade scholars suffer from irregular 
and defective training in the fundamental 
branches. They are liable to understand 
square root and be doubtful in multiplication. 

They have no inherited or imbibed knowl- 
edge; they have consciously learned all that 
they know. Small wonder then, that their 
tendency is to exaggerate that knowledge, 
and the more need that they should be 
taught until they are impressed lather by 
the vastness of the to-be-learned than by 
their own acquirements. They certainly 
have a well developed appetite for the fruit 
of knowledge, immense respect forwisdorn, 
and a full appreciation of the advantage 
that it brings. 

Second advanced Class 
By Caroline Alfred, teacher. 

The educational work among the Night 
students is to me far more interesting than 
labor for those who have begun the ordinary 
school'course, and in every respect my ex- 
perie"Hibe of the past year has been encourag- 

Jleht discipline has been maintained, 
kiuoh from outside pressure as from 
the feeUng\ among the students, that for 
them tcAectorne true men and women, the 
first reqmsite is self government. 

Reading has been confined to history and 
geography lessons, and the latter have been 
specially Interesting from the constant way 
in which tbethought of the pupils turns to 
some other IaTyd than this, as a future home. 
This feeling leads them to wish to know all 
about the products, the govern men t\and the 
labor system of all warm countries. \ 

Of course the race question is always one 
of profound interest, and oftentimes an ex- 
tremely puzzling matter. Russian serfdom 
has excited considerable attention , and^great 
astonishment was expressed at the idea of the 
degradation of their o* n r:ce by the"nobles. 

Africa nd its present condition, elicits 
the greatest interest, and EL/ftWhdi's course 
is followed with eagerness. My- weekl 
distribution of papers has wakened mu< ' 
thought, and I find the topics studied 
class, and the articles read, are frequent St 
jects of discussion at their work. 

Writing from dictation seems to me of 
great value, not for its immediate result 
(which is generally very poor,) but for the 
training it gives their ears, teaching them to 
listen, and understand clearly what is said 
to them. The Northern or Yankee vocabu- 
lary is so extensive, their own so small, 
that greater care in teaching the meaning of 
words is required than in the ordinary school- 
room. 

The reasoning from cause to effect in mat- 
ters of history, is very often amusing, and 1 
have been agreeably surprised at the curi- 
osity evinced in regard to the causes o* the 
Revolutionary war. The behavior of the 
Boston boys of that early period, has filled 
them with a delight, which augurs a like spirit 
in a similar situation. The growth of the 
American people in self government and the 
manner in which they were fitted for free- 
dom have been frequent subjects of discus- 
sion. 

Most agreeable to me has been the feeling 
of confidence which my girls and boys have in 
me, and this spirit will, I trust, be always 
evinced to those who may in the futureiiave 
them in charge. I cannot but look iorward 
to their future, and hope that their lives may 
be made as sunny as my work has been by 
this constant cheerfulness. ^ 

Fourth Preparatory Class. 
By O. Af. Mc.Adoo, teacher. 

Another year's experience as teacher in- 
the night school only assures me of^the 
real earnestness of the Negros to obtain anr 
education at almost any sacrifice on their 
part. It Bs very evident the night class is 
suited to the needs of a great mass of young 
men and women who would be deprived ol 
the chance of getting an education if such a 
chance were not given by this Institution. 
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The school is much larger now than in 
any previous year, and the material is equal 
in every respect to that of forma- classes. 
In my opinion, the earnestness shown by 
the majority of the scholars, who struggle 
over their lessons from seven until nine in 
the evening after a hard day's work, is sel- 
domed equalled by any other class of stu- 
dents. In their present position, any atten- 
tion given their studies outside of the class 
room is impossible. Therefore, if they wouM 
improve at all, they must give their entire 
attention during this period. It is strange, 
and yet very pleasant, to say that I have not 
seen a night scholar asleep in my class dur- 
ing the term. I find it requiresa great deal of 
energy on my part to prevent my class from 
becoming stupid. Gymnastics can be used 
to great advantage several times during the 
evening to arouse them. » 

My grade is somewhat lower this year 
than it was last. As soon as a scholar shows 
himself capable, he is promoted. I have 
sent ten into higher rooms during the term, 
who are doing well. We began with the 
rudiments of arithmetic, reading, geo- 
graphy, language and spelling, have al- 
most completed the fundamental rules in 
arithmetic, and do equally well in the other 
studies. 1 find their greatest difficulties arc 
improper pronunciation and use of language. 
They invariably say, walkin", comin", ef.kin', 
4c, paying but little attention to their g"s 
and d's. These young-people, having only 
heard the English language improperly, 
are not wholly responsible. This difficulty 
can, by constant drill, be overcome. I am 
sure the other teachers who are engaged in 
this work will echo my statement when I 
say we have great reason to be proud of this 
year's work in every respect. 

Fifth Preparatory Class. 
By Mary Arquit, teacher. 

This division is the lowest in the Night 
School. Of these students, three never at- 
tended school before coming here, and the 
remainder have attended school for periods 
varying from six months to two weeks. For 
this reason the work has been very elementa- 
ry.and thesame programme carried out each 
night. The programme was this : 7107.15 stu- 
dy; 7.1 5 to 8. reading; 8 to 8.30 arithmetic; 8.30 
to 9 spelling and writing. From this may be 
seen that more time has been given to read- 
ing than any other subject, but for these 
students who have so short a time to pre- 
pare for the Junior class, it is a most im- 
portant subject. Students upon entering 
the Junior class must study history and 
geography, two subjects from which they 
can gain very little without a knowledge of 
reading. As most of the students, upon en- 
tering this class, were able to read a little, 
it was not necessary to begin with the scn- 
tence-method.but I used a modification of the 
word-method adapted to their ability. After 
a review of the preceding lesson, followed 
by a talk upon the subject of the advance 
lesson, the difficult words were drilled upon 
for pronunciation, meaning and use in sen- 
tences. This was followed by a vocal drill, 
in which, as far as possible, words and sounds 
were given which would help the students 
to overcome their faults, the chief of which 
is. I think, a failure in distinct articulation. 
Phonic spelling has helped this fault very 
much. After this, the students read, each 
one reading a little, in order to allow all the 
members of the -class to take part. 

The Junior class seems to be the one 
thing to be gained by many of these students, 
and the question : "Do you think I will make 
any kind of a Junior?" has often to be an- 
swered. 

The ' work in this class has been charac- 
terized by a spirit of earnest endeavor, and it 
has been a pleasure to teach those who are 
so anxious to learn. 

Report of Night Class at Hemenway Farm. 
By Mrs. Chas. H. Vanison, in charge. 

The night class on Hemenway Farm this 
year consists of ten boys and two girls ; two 
of the boys are small and will not he able to 
enter day school next October, but will have 
to stay a year or two longer. The others, 
with the exception of one Indian, are study- 
ing for the Junior class. . 

The pupils have but little time tcrstudy 
outside of recitation hours, but all the spare 
time they have is well spent on their lessons; 
they seem anxious, and study hard as well as 
work hard. When the weather is favorable, 
the boys go to their work a little after six 
A.'M.; but when it is too disagreeable for 
out-door work', they have the spare time for 
study. 

The class is younger than any I have had 
before, but not as bright as some of the former 
classes, although on the whole 1 think they 
do well. 

The first of the term I had only one class, 
now I have two. My first class studies 
arithmetic, reading, spelling and geography, 
and sometimes I give them a lesson in gram- 
mar. I had. more time for grammar the first 
of the term than I have now, because I had 
but one class. 



Although the work is hard here, the stu- 
dents seem cheerful, and go about their duties 
with a will. They enjoy the books that have 
been given to Hemenway Farm Library for 
them, and when Sunday comes, they show 
that they are glad by singing and reading. 



REPORT ON GRADUATES. 

By A. E. Cleaveland, Correspondent. 

Since October 1st, circulars or letters have 
been sent to not less than five hundred 
Hampton graduates and ex-students. I 
have heard directly frdm one hundred and* 
sixty-five of this number— a larger propor- 
tion of respondents than last year, but still 
falling very far short of what might reasona- 
bly be expected. Great care was taken to 
ascertain the right addresses ; a difficult mat- 
ter, in view of the nomadic life that some of 
bur teachers lead. I therefore think that in 
most cases my letters must have been re- 
ceived. 

Many of my correspondents have shown 
sufficient interest to write me several times 
during the year; and I cannot but hope that 
some good has been accomplished, some 
lonely worker cheered, perhaps, by means of 
this interchange of letters. 

They have been encouraged to state the- 
wants of their schools ; and, through the 
kind help of friends, I have been able, in 
some cases, to supply these wants. The need 
of maps and reading charts was so much 
felt, that an effort has been made in that 
direction this last winter, and I am happy to 
say. that through the very liberal discount 
offered by certain publishers, the assistance 
of friends, and, last but not least, the efforts 
of scholars and teachers themselves, sixteen 
teachers have received either a map or a 
reading chart. It was thought better to re- 
quire, where it was possible, that some part 
of the amount should be raised by the schol- 
ars themselves— and, in one or two instances, 
the full sum required for the purchase has 
been sent to me. 

One teacher writes, " If Barnum had been 
coming, there.could not have been more in- 
terest and curiosity than was shown the day 
the map was brought into school." 

Of the one hundred and sixty-five, of whom 
I can give direct information, all but thirty- 
nine have been teaching. % 

Three of my correspondents are in the 
ministry; one settled over a struggling little 
church in Baltimore, one a missionary in 
West Virginia, and one a member of the 
Faculty of St. Augustine's school, Raleigh. 
This young man, who is in deacon's orders, 
is very anxious to pursue his studies at the 
General Theological Seminary, N. Y. 

Nine of the thirty-nine have been studying 
at Howard and Allen Universities, Rich- 
mond Institute, and at the Raleigh and 
Westfield Normal Schools. 

One has just graduated from the Dental 
Department of the University of Pennsylva- 
via. Two are preparing for mission work in 
Africa. 

The last class, numbering thirty graduates, 
has lost three of its members by death. > So 
far as T have been able to learn, all the re- 
maining rrembers of this class have been 
teaching, with the exception of two young 
men, one of whom has charge of the farm 
work and carpenter's shop at the Tuskegee 
Normal School ; the other one is at th 
head of the training shop in connection with 
Miss Austin's work, in Knoxvillc. The one 
Indian, who belonged to this class of '83, is 
now among his own people, teaching, and 
laboring intelligently for their best interests, 
as will be seen by the interesting letters from 
him, published in this and the last number 
of the Southern Workman. 

The letters which I have had, have been, 
orr the whole, of an encouraging kind. The 
same hopeful, brave spirit which has charac- 
terized our ^students in the past, is still 
evinced by them. 

The reports from Virginia, especially, show 
a general improvement in their school 
houses. Many have been teaching this year 
in new buildings, or in the old ones im- 
proved. 

I think but one writes of a log hut with no 
windows — generous cracks letting in the 
light of day. * 

The school terms have been longer in ma- 
ny districts ; more scholars have been under 
instruction ; more teachers employed in cer- 
tain counties. 

In Petersburg, for instance, over one thou- 
sand colored children are going to school; 
and twenty-one colored teachers are em- 
ployed ; three of whom are Hampton grad- 
uates. 

In Danville, there were four hundred 
scholars and eight teachers last year; this 
year* five hundred scholars and ten teachers, 
of whom five are graduates. So writes one 
who is spending his third year in Danville, 
and sees " many signs of improvement." 

Another change which works for the good 
of our graduates, is the substitution of color- 
ed for white teachers in many of the schools. 
In Staunton, all the colored schools have 



been taught this year by colored teachers. 
There was some oppositionjat first on the 
part of both parents and scholars— "didn't 
want Negroes to teach them"— but that soon 
passed away. 

Besides their daily work in the school- 
room, many find or make time for a night 
class, temperance work, a debating society, 
or Christian association ; and there are but 
few who do not, on Sundays, gather around 
them, both old and young, to listen to the 
.Word of Life. 

Here is a specimen of the busy life some 
of these young people lead : "lam in school 
half hours; have a daily walk of 
from four and a half to five miles, and teach 
from three to three and a half hours at night, 
besides Sunday school two Sundays in the 
nth." 

: rom New Hampshire to Texas is a long 
3, but one of our young men, who grad- 
ed at Dartmouth College last summer, is 
7 teaching in Galveston. He says he re- 
zed the highest grade certificate that 
ild be given: a fact upon which the Gal- 
veston News and other papers commented. 
He has had " very courteous treatment from 
all the prominent men in town." 

Another young man, who, after leaving 
Hampton, spent some time at Oberlin, has 
taken hold of school work in North Carolina 
with great energy and spirit. He writes that 
Ynake his school "a centre 
of educational advantages for that section. 
Thirty counties ought to be stocked with 
teachers." 

Before closing, I must report the material 
progress that some are making. 

An under-graduatc, who left school in 'So, 
writes that he has taught ever since, with 
the exception of two summer months each 
year; that he has "bought and paid for a 
handsome little plantation of land, over a 
," has " also bought two young 
ses and a wagon and buggy ; 



hundred acre 
and good he 
all paid for." 
Another, 1 



'ho found that he could not 
ipport a family by 



ing. has succeeded so well in farming, that 
he has bought a lot and built a small house, 
purchased two cows, and sent his wife to 
Hampton to school. A graduate of the class 
of '82, who has gone into business in Loui- 
siana, is "getting on very well in the money 
line." He and his brother have put up a 
large store, costing about $4.5°°. and intend 
to employ colored clerks entirely. 

Another of that class, whose husband, an 
under-graduate, is an industrious young 
painter, writes of "a beautiful little home. ' 
into which they had just moved— a home, I 
am glad to say. where the family altar has 
been act up. One young man who th' ' 
was " not intended that all Hampton'; 
and daughters should do nothing else but 



teach," but 
four ye 



nd lo 



irho h. 
:grad 



nevertheless, taught 
ng, has bought thn 
since leaving Hampton, at 
d 845 lbs. of pork and 3.2* 
wherries. These few stat 



last year 
quarts of 

ments win, give you a nttie iaea as tc 
what some ot Hampton's sons and daugh 
ters have been about since leaving the old 
home. Besides the three already mentioned 
as having died during the year, I have to re- 
cord the death of four other graduates, and 
of seven under-graduatcs. Ten of the young 
people have been married since last~"May. 

My report is already too long, I know, but, 
in closing, may I suggest just two or three 
ways in which friends can help these teach- 
ers? Please, then, dear friends, send off, 
once in a while, a barrel of children's cloth- 
ing, for the poor little ones who cannot go 
bare-footed and half-naked in mid- winter to 
school, often two or three miles away ; and 
please put into the barrel some needles and 
thread, and a few thimbles, for some of uur 
young women teachers are instructing their 
children in sewing. 

They will also be very glad of a few pic- 
tures to brighten up their school-rooms and 
e as object-lessons. And I do believe in 
Christmas trees as "a means of. grace " to 
these people ; so if you can help our teach- 
ers in that respect, you will be doing a good 
work, and will receive our hearty thanks. 

Distribution of Reading. Matter. 
By Ruth E. T ileston, in charge: " 

The .appeal to our Northern friends for 
reading matter to distribute among the grad- 
uate* who are teaching in the South, has 
been most generously responded to this year. 

Many barrels and boxes of old but valua- 
ble papers and magazines have found their 
way to the " Bureau of Correspondence for 
Reading Matter," and from these have been 
sent in any direction the record book may 
indicate, bringing back many letters of grati- 
tude from teachers in some thinly settled 
"county." where papers are a rare treat. 
The requirements of some of these teaefcrs 
are for the simplest child's papers— as the 
work of many of them is among those who 
are just beginning to learn.' We have been 
able to meet this need much better this year 
than last, and are sure that many nursery 
closets and garret corners have been looked 



into, and their contents examined for the 
sake of the little bright-eyed, dark-skinned 
brothers and sisters down in this part of our 
great country. In looking overa large pack- 
age of children's papers, we were interested 
and amused to find some more than forty 
years old. Perhaps the now grown-up child- 
ren who enjoyed them once, will be glad to 
know that they have been sent out on their 
second mission, after many years of rest, and 
will bring pleasure again to some little child- 
ish heart— truly, " They also serve who only-, 
stand and wait." 

The rolls of papers, which are sent out as 
often as possible, are made up with as great a 
;ty as the shelves of the department will 
allow. The contents of one such bundle will 
give the best idea of what matter is used : • -^f 
Some copies of the Sunday School Times L 
id quarterlies; two or three religious pa- 
pers, and some tracts ; any fresh daily or 
weekly ; an educational paper, if possible, 
any additional monthly magazine, old or 
', &c. These are for the teachers's own 
For the school -roonvare added— Sun- 
day school picture papers^ of all kinds— as 
nearly all the. graduates have a Sunday school 
connected with their work — such as Youth's 
Companion, children's magazines, little 
papers for presents, fanc*y cards, texts, and 
any picture papers, such as The Graphic, 
Harper's Weekly, and Bazaar, which are SO 
ful for covering the bare walls of a school 
m, and serving as object-lessons for the 
little ones. 

We often have to be careful in the distrib- 
uting and arranging of these, and, perhaps, 
not send so many at once as we would like, 
as our supply is not boundless. And each 
year adds to the demand— last year's gradua- 
ting classadding thirty new names to there- 
cord, and this year's more yet. 

Extracts from some of the letters of thanks 
will show whether the papers are appreciated: 
"At times when I needed reading matter 
most, the papers would come, just in time, 
like any other good blessing which comes 
from God." 

" Please send me something 
if you have anything for childr 
any reading)' matter, f-;r I try t 
I can, anaJencourage them 1 
marking diftbeent pieces. * 
very glad if youcould send m 
use in Sunday school." 

"When I hj|ve\finished reading the papers, 
I give them ) mtHe children; some of them 
read them wiflfinterest." 

"I shall give the papers to the children. 
I wish you could see how pleased they are to 
get a paper, and how their eyes sparkle ; it 
would do you gfeod." \ 

One teacher writes^ that he has used the 
papers as rewards for good conduct : another 
has a little table where she spreads them out, 
and allows the children to look at them dur- 
ing recess. We have also sent off a number 
of express boxes containing Bibles, singing 




) read ; also, 
, please send 
spread it all 
read it by 
I would be 
anything to 



d school books, which have been 
sent to distribute. The Greek andJUtin 
books which have come in one barrel are stjH 
uncalled for — their mission does not appear 
to be extensive in the South yet. fyr\ 
We have sent off during the Ve&t* postal 
cards to all Northern friends who have been 
corresponding with graduates and sending 
reading matter directly, but are sorry_to 
state that the replies, on the whole, have not 
been satisfactory, and where graduates have 
changed their addresses, they have often 
failed to send word to these friends. They 
have yet to learn that their Alma Mater is 
not their only benefactor. 

The postal expense for sending the rolls of 
papers has amounted this year to nearly $75, 
more papers having been sent than in any of 
the previous years. This does not include 
expressage on packages also sent. 
This plan of sending reading matter out to 

fraduates, while it is quite an expense to the 
nstitute, has proved a very good one, as it , 
not only helps them in their work, but keeps 
us well informed of their whereabouts, and 
the use they are trying to make of their edu- 



CENERAL REPORTS. ' 1 / 

REPORT OF THE CHAPLAIN, 

Rev. H. B. FrisselL 
With the growth of the school grows 
the importance of the work of building up A 
the right sort of moral and religious charac/ 
ter in the student. This is the aim of the 
school. Every year we have impressed upon 
us the slight value of mere book knowledge 
without moral earnestness. A visit to the \ 
schools of the neighboring counties reveals 
the fact that very.; frequently the dull plod- K 
der at Hampton is the real leader of his. /■ j 
people toward better things, while the bright/ / 
scholar who was our pride and delight at* / 
school because of his mental acutenessV sf 
either yields to temptation or leaves schoolv / ' 
work for the more tempting offers of clerk-V^r 
ships or political appointments. In the train- Vj 
of mmd or of body, the school-room or 
' top is valuable to these people 
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only so far as they help to build up charac- 
ter and give these youth a love for Goa and 
their fclfow-men. The problem at Hampton 
is not to make scholars, but to make Christian 
men and women. Dr. Samuel Elliot, of Bos- 
ton did valuable service to the school in the 
report which he rendered to the trustees and 
instructors at the close of the last term, by 
pressing upon them the paramount import- 
ance of this part of the work. There must 
always be here the double standard of judg- 
ing of students, by which their moral worth 
is taken into account even more than their 
intellectual advancement. What will this 
student do for the upbuilding of his race? 
is the question we are obliged to ask of eve- 
ry one placed under our oare. This year,, 
more than ever before, the thought has been 
urged upon us that we have no right to ask 
help from the public for the support of stu- 
dents who have no moral purpose. During 
the past year students have been asked to 
leave the school, whose scholarship was of 
the best, bcc?use it was felt that they lacked 
in moral earnestness. Where such multitudes 
are pressing in upon us, it seems only 
right that trifling men should give way to 
earnest ones. At the last anniversary exer- 
cises, a young man spoke as the valedictorian 
of his class who by no menns lcdjiis fellows 
in scholarship, but had notably taken the 
lead in Chrisfan manhood. 
■ And at the same time that these students 
are taught the value of moral character, they 
need to learn the worthlcssness of mere 
cant. Students who have not lived the right 
sort of lives have been suppressed in the 
prayer meeting. They have been inclined 
to think that the mere externals of re.igiun 
were all sufficient, and we have striven to im- 
press upon them the insufficiency of a mere 
pretense of piety. . 

It seems almost invidious to speak ol any 
part of our work as beir.g the religious work, 
ft is all religious work. I think there is no 
teacher or head of a department who does 
not feel this. A boy is taught to make a 
shoe or to knit a mitten, not only that he 
may learn a useful trade, but because ol the 
effect of the learning of that trade upon his 
character, upon nis will power. 

It is no easy task that is given us to 
perlorm at Hampton. We have the same 
ignorance, the same superstition, the same 
divorce of religion and morality with which 
other colored schools have to contend. Our 
large numbers, their short stay at school, 
and the advanced age of many that we re- 
ceive, add to the difficulties under which we 
labor in oui endeavor to send out the right 
sort of men and women. Our industrial sys- 
tem makes it necessary that we have in the 
school a large number of grown men and 
women, who come to us with habits formed, 
in many cases, under unfortunate surround- 
ings These cannot be treated like children, 
they are not; they know more of life 



to know the Bible, and many 6f them try to 
walk in the good way. 

The past year has been one of progress in 
some departments of our work. There has 
been a higher standard among the students. 
The mission work in the outlying districts 
has been increased. I believe that the moral 
condition of the school is an advance on 
previous years. , , , 

Rev. Mr. pravatt, rector of St. John s 
Church, Hampton, occupied the pulpit dur- 
ing my absence in the summer, and thus the 
Sabbath services were kept up the year round, 
and the religious tone of the school main- 
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Sabbath Services. 



In order to give the teachers more rest 
on the Sabbath, the regular preaching 
service has been changed to the after- 
noon, and the Sabbath school placed at 
11 A. M. The results have been most 
happv. Better work has been done in the 
school, and the evening services at he close 
of the day in the Bethesda chapel, in the 
cemetery grounds, has been very pleasant. 
Their occurrence at this time of the day has 
acted as a good police measure in prevent- 
ing the students from wandering from the 
grounds. 

The services have been largely attended 
by visitors from the hotel, and the choir 
remained at the close to sing planta- 
mclodies instead of in the evening, as 
erly. The effect has been to give a 
; serious tone to the service of song, and 
has been helpful in many ways. The build- 
ing has been crowded to its utmost capacity. 
It is to be hoped that the old frame building 
which was used by the soldiers during the 
war will, before many years, give way to a 
larger and more durable structure. 

Sunday School. 
Almost every teacher in the Institute is 
also a teacher in the Sunday school; those 
who teach colored classes'during the week, 
meeting with the colored school on the Sab- 
bath, and the Indian teachers with the In- 
dians. The pastor acts as superintendent of 
the colored Sunday school, and Rev. Mr. 
Grav^tt as superintendent of the Indian 
school. In order to give unity to the reli- 
gious teachings of the week, the subject tor 
study in the International series of Sunday 
school lessons has been made the subject of 
the prayer meeting during *the week ; still, 
other aspects of the same subject have been 
presented in the daily readings, which have 
been used at morning prayers and in the 
Sunday morning meeting, the afternoon ser- 
mon taking up the same subiect. In this 
way one subject has been pressed home upon 
the minds of the students during the whole 
week, and more of permanent good gained 
than though the shot h»d been more scatter- 



the teachers to assist in working up the 
meetings. These meetings have been es- 
pecially interesting this yearrand the stu- 
dents kept informed as to the progress 
of temperance reform and the evils of intem- 
perance. The effect of this work will be 
seen by referring to the report on the grad- 
uates, which shows how they start like so- 
cieties in the place where they go. We 
hope very so«i to begin aggressive temper- 
ance work in the country round. 

Band of Mercy. 
In connection with our association, we 
have organized a Band of Mercy, in order to 
call the attention of the students to their 
treatment of dumb animals. Each of the 
members signs the following pledge : " I will 
try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from all harm. 
In the meeting of this society we have not 
confined ourselves to our duties to the lower 
animals, but have considered our relations 
one another, to prisoners and the des- 
pised classes. Regular committees of the 
students have been formed for the crre ol 
new ones who come into the school, for the 
care of the prayer-meetings, and the reli- 
gious interest of the place. I think the stu- 
dents have felt a resp msibility as never be- 
fore in regard to the morals ol the school. 
Each building has been given to certain 
boys, and they have been made to feel that 
in a sense responsible for the mor- 



al and rePgious well-being of its occupants. 
The same has been done in the case of the 

g The PasUrs Class. 



than some of their teachers. More freed 
must be allowed them than could be given 
to younger students. They must be allowed 
to choose for themselves in some cases be- 
tween good and evil. They are not always 
able to rid themselves of their bad habits 
when they arrive here. There came into 
our night class last year over 200 students, 
most of them of the sort of which I have 
spoken. How to make them into good 
Christian men and women is an important 
part of our problem, and our manner ol deal- 
ing with them must, effect somewhat the 
work with all the rest of the school. 

Then there is the work among the regular 
classes, many of them younger, all of them 
more advanced in their studies than the 
night class. There is more forgetfulncss of 
the end and aim of all this school life with 
these. They are more correct in their mor- 
als, but in the higher classes, especially, pos- 
sessed of a good opinion of themselves, and 
unless directed with care, heady and impa- 
tient oWestraint ; their mental development 
being more rapid than their moral. The 
suggestion of the Lady Principal that at the 
close of the middle year students be sent 
to teach for a session, seems to me an admira- 
ble one. These men do not feel sufficiently 
the responsibility of their position. They 
have not quite digested the food they have 
taken in. They need to give out that which 
they have received. The mission work in 
the outlying country has been helpful in in- , 
terestingthem in others, giving them a taste 
of the pleasure of helping them, and a 
glimpse of the work they will have to do 
when they go out. , , ... 

- In the training of these youth, the military 
organization of the school is of the greatest 
help making the students in their officers 
court the judges of the actions of their fel- 
lows, thus causing them to respect them- 
selves and others. 

With the Indians the problem is not es- 
sentially different from that in the case of 
the night students. They arc ignorant, they 
have bad habits, they are more exposed than 
the others, because they have seen less of 
the world. They are more readily led into 
evil. It is hard to get at them at first, to 
gain their confidence, or to make the teach- 
, ?ng of truth intelligible, but they are anxious 



ing. , , 

The Sunday school is the centre of the re- 
ligious work of the school, and the teachers, 
representing five different denominations, 
become responsible for the religious training 
of the students, a large portion of whom are 
Baptists and Methodists. 

The evening services have been more than 
ever given up to the students for the meetings 
of the di7tere.it societies into which they 
have been formed fo- religious work. Re- 
ports have been made from the country 
about of the poor help- d.thc Sunday schools 
established, the cottages visited. All these 
meetings have been under the general care 
of the 

Young People's Christian Association, 
of which Mr. W. H. Daggs, one of the grad- 
uatesTis President, and Mr. R. H.Hamilton, 
the Treasurer. This association has u-der 
its general care the mission work in the 
country around the school. This year se- 
venty workers have gone forth on the Sab- 
bath to read the Bible in the cottages, to 
carry food to the hungry, and clothing to 
those in need. In some cases the boys have 
patched up the poor cabins. There are ma- 
ny cases of deserving old people in this re- 
gion, who have experienced few of the joys 
of freedom and many of its hardships. A 
regular committee make a careful examina- 
tion before relief is rendered. On Sunday 
morning students may be seen starting out 
in every direction to help in the Sunday 
schools of the place, and. in the afternoon, 
wagons ana boats are brought into requisi- 
tion • the different squads start for the poor- 
house, the jail, Little England, Slabtown, 
and the different parts of Hampton. Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving have been celebrated 
by the stuHents by carrying dinners to the 
poor in the vicinity. In alt this work the 
teachers and resident graduates have borne 
an important part, going with the students 
and directingtheir labor. Two new Sunday 
schools have been started this year, and old 
ones revived. We hope to extend our work 
r -L-i .!,., M^nini another vear. and 



In my travels through tide-water Virginia, 
I became convinced that there were a num- 
ber of colored ministers in, this part of the 
country who would like to avail themselves 
of an 'opportunity to pursue their studies u . 
further, and prepare themselves more fully 
for the duties of the Christian ministry. 
With the advice of the Principal and trus- 
tees, a class (or colored pastors was started 
in October last. The six colored pastors of 
Hampton immediately availed themselves of 
it and through all the year, in rainy weather 
as well as in fair, they have come over to 
the recitations. The class was started on an 
entirely undenominational basis. Rev. 
Mr. Boston, the white Baptist clergyman of 
Hampton, assisted in the instruction, giving 
three lectures a week. The same was done 
hy Rev. Mr. Gravatt. the Episcopal rector. 
Rev. Mr. Tolman. the former pastor of the 
school, and Miss Alice Bacon, of New Ha- 
,-cn. have both regular classes. Regular in- 
struction has been given in ethics, in the 
study of the New Testament, in practical 
theo'lo"V and in the writing of sermons. 

There have been sixteen regular students 
in attendance upon the class. Of these, six 
were pastors in Hampton, and the rest li- 
censed preachers and candidates for the 
ministry frora t,le country about. A part 
of those who remained on the place worked 
on the farm, in the knitting room, and ja 
the saw-mill. The class was held for three 
periods in the afternoon, so that the morn- 
ing could be given to manual labor by those 
who wished to earn their bread by their 
work, their tuition being provided by » 7 o 
scholarships, as in the case of the other stu- 
dents of the school. Those who had sufh- 
cient money to carry them through went 
into the regular classes, and were taught the 
common English branches, while the others, 
who worked during the morning, went into 
the night class. No more earnest students 
could be found on the school grounds than 
.1 nf the pastors . hiss. Saul 



.. ... ie another. One of the misfortunes 
of the work among the colored people is !the 
almost utter separation of the white and 
colored in their churches, the white clergy- 
men often being in entire ignorance as to 
the work done by their colored brethren. 
The white clergymen of the place have be- 
come intensely interested in their work. 
Said one of these, who was called to another 
field of labor : " There is no part of my duties 
that I more regret to leave than the teaching 
of this class." I think it has been a matter > x 
of surprise to these ministers to find their ' 
colored brethren so willing to learn and so 
capable of receiving the truths of God's 
word. The colored ministers, on the other 
hand, have found real friends in their in- 
structors, and have been surprised to find 
how much they had in common with them. ( 
Not the least of the happy effects which this 
school has brought about is the establishing 
pleasant relations between the colored min- 
isters of the different denominations in the 
place. As they have walked amicably to- 
gether to and from the class, they have found 
their petty differences were of small account, 
and they arc in better position than ever be- 
fore to unite in the real upbuilding of the 
colored people of the place. 

This class has affected the school itself in 
giving the students more confidence in their 
religious instruction. They were accustomed 
to speak of the sort of religion taught here 
as the "new religion." as being quite differ- 
ent in kind from that which they had been 
taught at home. They have more confi- 
dence in it now that their own preachers are 
being instructed here. 

Neius Items and Political Economy. \ 
In order to give some direction to the 
thought of the students on the great ques- 
tions^ the day, I have met the whole school 
for twenty minutes each morning for a fanv 
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hither into the country another year, 
have a training class for workers. 

The Temperance Society. 
Under the general care of the Asso- 
ciation is the temperance society, with 
officers of its own, and a committee of 
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these members of the pastors class. Said 
one of the teachers, speaking of the inter- 
ested attention of these students. " It seems 
( they would swallow me. so eager are they 
to drink in every word." This class reaches 
men who never could have any chance in 
any other way. Two of these pastors h»ve 
each a membership in their churches of 
1 500 They are real leaders among their 
pcopie. shrewd, practical men, with 'knowl- 
edge of their fellows, though but little of 
books. "This is what I have prayed the 
Lord for all my life, and now it s ccme, said 
one of them. Said another : " \ can read 
better I can write better. I can Miink better, 
than I could before this class commenced. 

Among the good results that have come 
from this class is the kindly feeling that has 
grown up between the colored ministers 
thcmselvcsand between them and the school 
and the white ministers, who act as their 
teachers. Many of the colored preachers have 
had a prejudice against the school because 
of a misunderstanding of the work that it 15 
doing but this pastors' class has brought 
then? into most pleasant relations with it. 
We now have the active co-operation ot 
these men in all our mission work in the 
neighborhood. We send squads of workers 
to report to the pastors for labor in their 
churches, and in connection with their Sun- 
day school. Not less important is the kind- 
ly feeling which the class has brought about 
between the white and colored pastors of the 
place. The school has afforded them an op- 
portunity of finding out what of good there 



talked over the bills that have been before 
Congress the last session— the Blair bill, the 
Morrison bill. We have discussed the Civil 
Rights bill and the politics of Virginia. 
With the use of maps we have kept up our 
knowledge of the war in the Soudan and in 
Tonquin. / 

In ordcKio a more thorough knowledge of 
the laws attd^overnment of our country, 
m has taken the Senior class 
ugh " rVortyhoff's Politics for Young 
;ricans,"Bnd 1 have given them talks on 
Political Ec,*OTiy. A carefully written bul- 
letin board ha#bcen prepared each morning 
by one of the/teachers, and placed where all 
of the students could have access to it, News 
items have been given to the night school, 
sometimes bvVhe teacher in charge, and 
sometimes by mysoIL \ 

I am inclined to think that there are few 
white schools where there is more general 
intelligence on the part of the students ; 
the news of the day. 

Visiting the Graduate. 
Through the kind aid of two ladies_of Bps- 
ton, who bore all my traveling expensesy'I 
have been enabled to make quite an exten- 
sive trip through Virginia, in order tofstudy 
the condition of these people witif^iom we 
are working, and to gain, some /idea of^-hat 
our graduates are accomplishing. I have 
visited their jails, schools. churchcs_and 
homes. I have talked with whites and 
blacks. This school has this year 1 70 teach- 
ers at work in Virginia alone. These young 
men and women are not scholars, but for 
the work of civilizing and Christianizing the 
country districts (for ,t is from these that 
most of our graduates come, and to these 
they usually return). 1 believe that the train- 
ing at Hampton is well adapted. As a rule, 
I found the morals better, the houses cleaner, 
the children's faces brighter, where they had 
been. I found them not merely working five 
ws in the week in their school, but teach- 
iri in Sunday school, starting temperance 

b . . j,' I,.-- Cl.-l.-t L.n teen- 
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societies, and young people's Christian asso- 
ciations, making themselves felt in the 
homes j)f the pcopie among whom they la- 

MEDICAL REPORT. 

By />r. Martha .1/. Waldron, Resident 
Physician. 

There has been an unusual amount of sick- 
ness in the school during the present year. 
This has been due in part to local causes 
which have been investigated and as far as 
possible removed, and in part, no doubyd 
general atmospheric conditions which hive 
shown their influence also in the surround- 
' ,g country. . 

The most serious cases have been those of 
fever which have occurred at intervals durJ 
ing the entire year. The fever has been of 
malarial character. Sixteen cases have oc- 
curred. Five of these have been simple in- 
termittent ; eleven have been remittent, with 
more or less serious typhoid symptoms. 
Only one case of typhoid fever has occurred. 
This case could be traced directly to its. on- ^ 
gin in the patient's home, where she ha* 
Been during a similar illness of two member* 
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nere have been five cases of tonsillitis 
and twenty-six cases of very severe sore 
' Theso cases occured during two 
successive weeks. In the greater part of 
them', the local trouble was accompanied by 
unusually serious conslitutionajpdisturbance. 
presenting a character quite distinct from 
cases of common sore throat with fever, of 
which there have been the usual number dur- 
ing the vear There have also occured seven 
calcs of measles, two cases of facial erysipe- 
las four cases of pleurisy, one hundred 
and thirty cases of mumps, one case 
bf acute- bronchitis, seven of pneumonia, 
two cases of gastric ulcer. Three colored 
students have been sent home with phthi- 
sis Two of these have died. Both were 
new students and were sent home soon after 
the opening of school in October. 

Of accident cases, but two have been seri- 
ous; one a fracture of the patella, the other, 
a fracture of the external condyle of the hu- 
merus with dislocation of the radius. 

Considering the entire number of students 
(640) that have been here during the vear. 
and the poor conditions of life by which most 
of them arc surrounded in their own homes, 
' the amount bf sickness may not be consider- 
ed remarkable. Only one death arrfong the 
colored students, has occured at the school 
during the year. This was that of a colored 
girl who died early in October, of malarial 
fever, complicated by pulmonary disease of 
long standing. Cases of pneumonia and 
other pulmonary diseases among the colored 
students have done uniformly wcl. 

The average health of the Indians has 
been somewhat higher this year than usual. 

.t-_ hac hi>r>n iinnsualll 



There seems to be among the students a 
•owing desire to use the books which the 
library affords intelligently in connection 
ith their studies. Appleton's Encyclopc- 
a has been placed in the revolving book- 
case in the reading room, where the students 
can learn to look out subjects in it for them- 
selves, and there is hardly ever a time during 
library hours when one or more of the vol- 
umes is not in use. From Oct. ist to Apr. 
i st there have been drawn from the library 
and returned to it again 101+ books. Of 
these, 47 teachers have drawn 321 books ; 120 
boys. 439 books, and 83 girls. 254 books. Of 
the 254 books drawn by girls. 141 have been 
fiction, the remaining 113 mainly biogra- 
phies and histories. This is. I believe an 
improvement on the girls' record for last 
year, both in the number and character of 
the books read. The increased interest in 
the library this year on the part of both boys 
and girls is due largely, I think, to the fact 
that some of the teachers have taken pains to 
post up in conspicuous places in the reading 
room lists of books on particular subjects 
which they wish to have tV.eir classes refer 



Only one of the girls who returned home 
in June received employment, and two re- 
turned to Hampton in the autumn. In the 
crude state of society at an Indian ^Agency 
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Although the winter has been unusually 
trvintr there has been comparative freedom 
from pulmonary! troubles. None of the 
young Indian boys have been seriously ill. 
Three of them have suffered from phlycten- 
ular ophthalmia; one having had three, an- 
other live separate attacks. 

Two deaths from phthisis have Recurred 
among the older Indian boys. "~ 

The Indian girls have shared in the epi- 
demics of sore throat and mumps, but with 
this exception, their general health has been 
good. Only one case of fever has occured 
Smong them. Three have suffered from 
serious enlargement and inflammation o the 
cervical lymphatic glands, and two from 
phlyctenular ophthalmia. Two have had 
pneumonia, and one of the cases of gastric 
ulcer occurred among them. 

In considering thchcalth of this school as 
compared with others, it is fair to say that 
the industrial system involves necessarily, 
exposure of the students in all weathers, and 
while iri the main it is an advantage, increas- 
ing the physical stamina of the mass of the 
students in individual cases, it no doubt 
makes way for sickness. There have been, 
however, very few cases which could be 
traced directly to any unusual exposure. 

Fevers have occured about equally among 
boys and girls, and in every building on the 
place used for students' dormitories ; even the 
mill tower, which has every advantage of 
sunlight and fresh air on all sides, has not 
been exempt. 

Instruction in Physiology and Hygiene. 
The Middle class (numbering 103), has 
been instructed in Physiology and Hv- 
tricne For this study the class has been di- 
vided into nearly equal sections, reciting at 
different periods ; members of the class have 
been without exception earnest ,n their study, 
and especially interested in its application 
to the hygiene of their daily life. I he work 
of the class would compare favorably with 
that of any class of similar grade in no"' 1 "" 
schools The course of lectures on I- irst Aid 
to the Injured, begun before Commence- 
. mcnt. will be completed during the school 
year by the same class. 
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In addition to books drawn out and taken 
away from the library, there has been much 
reading done in the room. Reference books 
have been placed on the tables where stu- 
dents could pick them up and read them 
when they had a few spare moments, and 
they have made good use of them The 
reading room table is well supplied with 
periodicals: Sj weeklies, 40 monthlies and 
3 dailies, coming regularly to the room, 
many of them in exchange for the So 
Workman. The papers seem to be tho 
ly enjoyed by the students, and when th 
have served their time op the reading roc... 
table arc sent to graduates who are teaching 
throughout the South. On Sundays, par- 
ticularly, the reading room is crowded with 
earnest, orderly boys, reading the papers, 
drawing books.'or looking at the bound vol- 
umes of illustrated periodicals. 

Access to the library hasbeen difficult and 
inconvenient because of the incomplete sys- 
tem of cataloguing. A card catalogue is 
now nearly finished, by means of which any 
book in the library may be found by title, 
.ubject or author. When this is finished, it 
j hoped that the library will reach a larger 
usefulness than ever before. 
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port'of commandant, 
•cut. Geo. Le Boy Brown, 
: the honor to submit, for you 



sideration and for information of the Board 
of Trustees, the following report upon the 
military- department of the Institute, and up- 
on the 'duties performed bv myself in charge 
of same for the scholastic session ending 
June 30th, 1884. 

A battalion of three companies was duly 
organized on the 14th day of June 1S03 and 
placed under the command of Arthur Boy- 



kin, of the class of '83, as acting 1 
uring the summer. 
On the 18th day of June. 'S3 1 
ith the instructions of the I r 
.lampton in charge of a party 1 
dian youth, who were to be 
their homes in Dakota Tcrrit 
performed this duty, f was dir 
up ex-students, visit the parent 
and to return to Hampton abo 
September with a. party of v 



REPORT ON LIBRARY. 

By Alice lit Bacon. Librarian. 

There have been added to the library 
from Oct. ist to Apr. ist, between four and 
five hundred volumes. Of these a few have 
been purchased, but the larger part have 
been given. The library now contains about 
3000 volumes, many of them good standard 
books of history, science and travels. There 
are nearly four hundred works of fiction 
which are in great demand, particularly 
among the girls. The works of fiction which 
we now possess are almost all. of the light 
and trashy order known as Sunday School _ 
literature. I would suggest that these books 
be carefully looked over during the coming 
year, the worthless ones taken oft of the 
shelves and catalogue, and their places sup- 
plied as rapidly as possible by the works of 
the great novelists, who are now but poorly 
represented. The needs of the library for 
good historical and scientific works are so 
noticeable that the advisability of raising the 
standard of our fiction has been somewhat 
overlooked. Still, so long as the demand on 
the part of the students for fiction is so con- 
tinual and pressing, it seems to me that we 
should try to meet that demand by a supply 
that will not unfit the mind for good reading 
in other directions. 
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y °On arriving at their homes, the boys had 
j difficulty in obtaining remunerative em- 
ployment. Revisiting one of the Agencies 
in September. I was informed that one. who 
had been returned in June on account of the 
physical disability of his father, (who had 
been badly frozen the previous winter) had 
earned during the summer several hundred 
dollars furnishing hay to freighters to the 
Black Hills. This is an exceptional case : 
but 1 was agreeably surprised to find that all 
the boys who had been returned home from 
Hampton had done better than I had ex- 
pected. The majority had decidedly im- 
proved and not one gone back to Indian 
habits. They have shown a strong inclina- 
tion to work, earn money, and improve. 
The three years' course is too short a 
time to accomplish the best results. A num- 
ber of the leading Indians are recognizing 
this and requested me to keep their children 
as long as I thought best. I brought back 
to Hampton three of the boys who had been 
returned home two years previous, after a 
three , years' course; one had assisted in 
teaching at the Agency school for a year 
and was employed at twenty dollars a month 
as a laborer at the Agency at the time of my 
visit, another had been employed for nearly 
two years as assistant teacher at the Agency 
school, and the third tiad been employed, 
off and on, at the Agency as laborer. They 
were at different Agencies, all had improved 
since leaving Hampton, but were anxious 
to receive a better training. Altogether, the 
outlook for the boys was very encouraging. 
The Indians readily acquiesce in the new 
departure taken and independent spirit shown 
by returned Indian boys. 



in the West, there is little chance 
educated Indian girlstoqbtain remunerative 
employment, and the matrimonial intriguing 
of grandmothers, mothers and aunts, is apt 
to seriously interfere with the further ad- 
vancement of returned Indian girls. 

The Indian agent, orns the Indians call 
him. "the Father", will be found an indispen- 
sable factor in the solution of the problem of 
how to insure the complete development of 
the returned Indian girls into useful woman- 
hood. Perhaps "Agency Boarding Schools 
may be advantageously used as retreats for 
the girls until suitable employment or ac- 
ceptable suitors be found. Burdened with 
a savage and cruel husband, further develop- 
ment of the educated Indian girl in Christ- | 
ian and civilized ways must necessarily be 
painfully slow, if not impossible. Of course 
there is an ultimate gain ; but the cost is 

S Twas deeply impressed with this thought 
last summer while visiting an Indian camp. 
On approaching the camp. I noticed a young 
woman with a child in her arms steal swiltly 
away among the bushes, evidently desjring 
to avoid notice. I thought little of it at the 
time; but before leaving the camp 1 saw her 
again, and in spite of her torn and soiled 
dress disheveled hair and haggard face. 1 
recognized in her a young girl who had re- 
turned to her home from a school in the 
States three years bclore. At the time of 
her return she was a bright and interesting 
•Ar\ aboutsixtcenvearsoid. could read, write, 
and' speak English very well, and appeared 
to be well versed in house work.. I remem- 
ber that she helped in the Agency school 
for several months after her return home ; 
-■he married badly. 

I know an Indian Agent, a sterling good 
.-nan. who required young men who desired 
to marry Indian school girls, to have a com- 
fortable house, five acres of land under culti- 
vation a voke of cattle, a cow, and a good 
character for industry and sobriety, before 
he would consent to the girls leaving school 
to become wives. This may be considered 
a somewhat arbitrary course ; but the results 
fully justified it. The Indian is accustomed 
to the idea of purchasing a wife, and the re- 
quirement didnot strike him as unreasonable: 
besides, as the Agent wisely aided the young 
couples after marriage, this method of ob- 
taining a wife became fashionable among 
the better class of young men. 

Tht ultimate success of the work of East- 
ern schools in the education of Indian youth, 
appears to me. to hinge upon Indian Agents 
to whose care said youth must be returned 
after their school life is over, and upon the 
concentration of the work. Each student 
should be carefully followed up after his or 
her return home, helped, encouraged and 
stimulated to do good work. 

1 am indebted to Agents Gasmann and 
Swan for courteous reception and kindly 
aid and encouragement in performing the 
' ties required of me. I trust they will meet 
h success in their work and wish I might 
ne day be able to return their kindness, 
laving collected twenty-one Indian youth 
Hampton. I started East, arriving at 
,f .M.H-nis ! Hampton on the 22nd day of September, 1883. 
,hJ H« of I found the battalion in good shape. From 
the last 01 I , records on file in the Commandant s 
and the verbal statement of the instruc- 
who remained at the Institute during 
acation, I judge that Captain Boykin 
performed the duties required of him in a 
:ry satisfactory manner. 
On the 20th day of September. 18S3. a four 
company battalion was duly organized and 
regular drills commenced on the 3rd day of 
October. 1SS3. Companies "A and D 
drilling on Tuesdays, Company B on 
Wednesday, Company "C" on Thursday 
battalion drills on Fridays and general 
police duty on Saturdays between four and 
live P M. Morning inspection and parade 
between eight and eight-thirty A M., every 
week day exce-t Monday which was the 
school holiday during last session. Sunday 
inspections were held between three-thirty 
and four P. M. Guard and Court Martial 
duties were regularly performed by the mem- 
bers of the battalion during tire session. In 
developing and maintaining discipline and 
the morale of the oganization, much import- 
ance must attach to the proper performance 
of the two duties mentioned, As a rule, tne 
duties have been well done. This is spe- 
cially true of Court Martial duty. A spirit 
of fairness and thoroughness has been ap- 
parent in the proceedings of the Court and 
little has been left for the reviewing officer 
except to approve and execute the sentences, 
which with a single exception, have been 
accepted by the offender tried without protest 

^Thc^mptation is stfong to copy report 
of last year. A change of dates would leave 
little more to be done. . 

The keeping of a detailed record of each 
student's conJuct in the various departments 
would entail a certain amount of unavoid- 



able drudgery ; but the adv 
such a record in black and wnue wuuiu, * . 
believe, fully repay the cost. 

The battalion has received instruction in 
"Infantry Tactics." including battalion ma- 
neuvers (without arms) and in " Artillery 
Tactics." including the " Manual of the 
piece." - . 

Attendance, interest and progress during 
the term have been satisfactory'. 

Not a single serious case of quarrelling 



ommandant 



:ompr,ance 
:ipal. I left 



1 look 



a single suiuua & 

between Indian and colored students has 
come to my knowledge during the session, 
and the general feeling has been friendly. 

Theexperiment of introducing self govern- 
ment among the Indian boys in their cottage 
has shown favorable results. It has been 
somewhat of a struggle; but they are better 
for it, and I think the idea might be expan- 
ded gradually. Many of the older boys have 
been perceptibly improved through their* 
efforts to help the new boys. An annual 
influx of new Indian students is very desira- 
ble for this and a number of other reasons. A 
closer connection would be formed between 
the people and the school, and an opportuni- 
ty of sending home doubtful material would 
be afforded, thus relieving the school from 
unprofitable expenditure of vitality and 
funds. ... 

The number of applicants for admission is 
greatly in excess o' the number that can be 
accommodated. The best material for the 
work to be done by the school can be ob- 
tained, and it is a question how far it is wise 
to encroach upon the domain of regular 
reformatory institutions. A large majority of 
the colored students arc earnest, ambitious 
fellows, appealing strongly to one's sympa- 
thies and" compelling respect and admiration 
by their manly conduct, yet there is an ele- 
ment of trifling and vicious tendencies, often 
in the intellectually bright and capable. In a 
very short time this clement is felt, though 
the individuals may escape detection during 
the entire session, in a misdemeanor suffi- 
ciently grave to warrant suspension or ex- 
pulsion under the rules. . 

A carefully kept record of slight delin- 
quencies would, before or at the close of the 
session, afford a convenient proof of their 
general character, and justify weeding out. 
Vim under obligations to the Faculty and 
for kindly courtesy and forbear- 
have made my service here pleas- 
.f and I hope profitable to the 

S Thc nn fol'lo>ying named members of the 
Senior class deserve special mention for 
earnest AA faithful conduct throughout the 
scssion.'W „ . 

Cadet Qaptain |ohn R. Dungey. Co. A. 

itain Edward Stewart. Co. B. 
n Willis Holland. , 
CaptamUJco W. Edwards, 'Co. A. 
" 2nd Lieut. J. B. Tynes. Co.. A. 
Scrg't Major Robert Evans'. 
Color Sergeant. W. S. Reid. Co. C. - 
It affords me pleasure to state that the 
graduates receiving special mention in my 
previous reports have made very good, re- 
cord since graduation; several have done ex- 
cellent work. I (eel confident that those 
mentioned this year will not f.iU'rje!rtTf» the 
others in good, earnest wo.-:-.. / 

I remain. Sir. very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant. 1 

Grp. Li I^oyTSrown. 
st Lieut, nth U. S. In/anlry. 



RABY LODGE. 

For Sale By Private Contract. 

This pleasant residence, adjoining the 
Normal and Agricultural Institute grounds 
at Harhpton Va.. comprises seven rooms on 
the ground floor, three of them with open 
fire places; six rooms on the second floor with 
commodious bath-room. The rooms are 
well closeted; large dry cellar and kitchen, y 
large ground cistern, with pump, for rain | 
water; a well of excellent spring water with s 
pump; also well and force pump in cellar. 

A two stalled stable and coach house with 
granary and hay loft above. Ornamental and 
fruit trees, shrubs and vines on the grounds, 
a good boat landing opposite the house, with 
unobstructed view of Hampton Roads. 

1 For further particulars, apply to George 
Dixon. Raby Lodge. Hampton Va. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

MARKED BENEFIT IN lNDlGESTIOttf 

Dr. A. L. Hall. Fair Haven, N. y.. says : 
•' Have prescribed it with marked benefit ip 
ndigestion and urinary troubles. " 



Tie Re»re»ent»tl?e Journal of Sew Knglano 
THE SPRINGFIELD EEPTJBLICAK. 

An Independent, Live. ProgreMlvo Newspaper. 
Diiir. V: 8rj»n»r. *S; Wuxtr. »l 50.- 
Tho Weekly Republican offers In c rnpaot • 
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The Colored Conference. 

By Mrs. Orra Langhorne. 



ored Methodist Episcopal church 
Lynchburg on the 12th of March, 1884, at 
the Jackson Street church, and continued its 
sessions for five days. 

When the roll was called, out of 136 
members. 115 answered to their names, 21 
were absent and 6 were dead. Bishop An- 
drews of Washington was the presiding of- 
ficer, and the Conference, a highly respecta- 
ble looking and very orderly body, represen- 
ted the states of Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

The members of the Conference were 01 
every shade of complexion, from jetty black 
to such fairness that it was difficult to under- 
stand why the owner should not be called 
a white man. Th*re were very old men and 
very young men, but the majority were of 
middle age and vigorous frame. The min- 
isters represented many ranks and aspects 
of life, from the old slave, who could only 
indifferently read the Bible, and bore the 
marks of toil and hardship, to the youth who 
has come up in the new regime, to whom 
slavery is a thing of hearsay and not of re- 
membrance, who has had all the advanta 
ges of education, untrammelled by any re- 
straints upon "Life, liberty and the pursuit ot 
happiness." There were in the body, farmers, 
mechanics, "jobbers," merchants, editors, 
teachers, and a few whose position enabled 
them to give themselves wholly to the 
ministry, 

Some of the presiding ciders and pastors 
of city churches, were men of striking ap- 
pearance and polished manners, while some 
of the old members of the Conference, .com- 
ing from the rural districts, were very plain, 
sometimes rather rough-looking, but these 
latter were mostly quiet, leaving the dis- 
cussion of affairs to the brethren who had 
had better chances |in life. On the wfiole, 
the Conference compared quite well with 
similar gatherings of white Methodist and 
Baptist preachers I have visited from the 
" same districts of the country-. 

They all looked happy and cheerful and 
were evidently enjoying the occasion highly. 

The members of the Conference were en- 
. tertained by the colored people of the com- 
munity, those who had sufficient house- 
room givingthem lodging, thosewho had not, 
willingly contributing to the general fund 
collected to pay the boarding house keeper 
who provided for the brethren. 

By accident I entered the house of one of 
the colored Methodist families of the town 
who were entertaining members of the Con- 
ference, and chancing upon the dinner 
hour, found such a bountifully spread 
table set before the guests, that I was not at 
all surprised at the cordiality with which the 
Conference at its last meeting, tendered a 
vote of thanks to the citizens for their exceed- 
ing hospitality during the session. 

I was not aware, until I attended the Con- 



at once ignominiously expelled from the 

In another instance, a minister and his 
wife were reported to have lived unhappily; 
both parties were called before the commit- 
tee, explanations made, and reconciliation 
effected, after which the brother was assigned 
to his sphere of duty with exhortation to, 
preserve peace in his family, 

It was amusing during the roll call to hear' 
the names of the leading families of the dis- 
tricts represented, answered to by the ex- 
slaves, who in many cases cling affectionate- 
ly to their old master's names and cherish 
the associations of their early lives. 

Calloway and Steptoe, among the first 
white settlers of this region 1 ; the latter, clerk 
of Bedford county under colonial govern- 
ment ; Washington, Jefferson, Lewis, and 
other familiar Virginia names, were called, 
while Pinkney, Carroll and Boothe represen- 
ted Maryland. 

) When this business was ended, the young 
candidates for the ministry came forward 
and were questioned as to character ability, 
education, etc., etc. It was gratifying to see 
from the report of the committee on Theo- 
logical studies, that much more was now de- 
manded of candidates in the way of educa- 
tion, than formerly. In one case the record 
to general usefulness was very good in- 
deed, but the young applicant for orders 
as deficient in some of the studies he was 
cpected to have prepared himself for. 
He had a very sensible apprearance, and 
:cording to the witness, had accomplished 
great deal in the previous year. He was 
teaching a public school in one of our back 
counties, had preached regularly and per- 
formed* much ministerial duty out of school 
hours. He had built a church for his peo- 
ple in the village where he was teaching, but 
he had passed a poor examination in some 
studies, especially in ancient history The 
Bishop spoke very strongly in this case, as 
he always seemed to do just>t the right time, 
against the candidate's attempting too much 
at once and dwelt earnestly on the advan- 
tage of "hastening slowly." Most of the ap- 



of the virtues of the brethren who had left 
the scene of earthly labor and entered into 
rest. Ot one venerable and faithful saint it 
was eloquently stated that "the .garment of 
holiness with which he was adorned glittered 
with the light of glory." Some of the speak- 
ers grew fervid in eulogy and one of them 
made the astonishing assertion, that " the 
departed one might be discerned by the 
faithful, scudding the river of God and cir- 
cumnavigating the shore of divine love." 

The Bishop roused himself at the end of 
the funeral orations in time to deliver a very 
interesting and earnest address to the breth- 
ren upon their duties and responsibilities as 
citizens and Christians, and then, after pray- 
iinging a hymn of thanksgiving, the 
Conference, having held a meeting full of 
nterest and instruction, adjourned. 



who is older in practice and who can sym- 
pathize with you in all. 

Remember me to the General. . 

Ever yours truly. f 
T. W. Alford.' 



white man, and found h 
distinguished looking person. The old man 
with his silvery hair, beautiful smile and 
fatherly manner, made such a striking pic- 
ture, seated before the altar in the church, 
surrounded by his dusky brethren, so gentle 
and considerate of their feelings, yet so wise 
and firm in guiding their deliberations that 
one might have fancied it was St. John him- 
self taking the Master's place, and fulfilling 
his last request "to feed his lambs," among 
this simple-hearted and affectionate people. 

"Is your Bishop always so gentle and mild 
as he seems now?" I inquired of one of 
the older preachers. "Just like you see him, 
that's the way he always is," was the reply. 
*'I have known him for many years, and 

* never saw any difference in him." 
At one side of the chancel, at a small table 

covered with writing materials, three of the 
younger members of the Conference were 
acting as secretaries, and a neat looking and 
carefully prepared copy of the minutes now 
lying on my desk printed in Baltimore by 
Clay & Co., testifies to the efficient manner 
in which their work was performed. I 
learned that one of these yonng men had 
received the early religious instructions 
v. which laid the foundation for his work as a 

* minister when a slave boy, in a Sunday 
school class taught by Gen. Stonewall Jack- 
son in Lexington, when that famous com- 
mander was only known as a Professor at the 
Virginia Military Institute, and the colored 
Sunday school was an object of special inter- 
est with him. 

At " every meeting I attended, the Con- 
ference was closely occupied with business, 
which, thanks to the Bishop's careful super- 
vision, was usually despatched with prompt- 
ness. At one session, the, roll of the regular 
pastors was. called, and the character of 
each passed upon by his co-laborers. To 
most of the names, the cheerful response 
"Nothing against him" was made, and the 
brothers were continued in active service ; 
but in one case grave charges were 
fered, and being duly examined and . 
proved, the "wolf in sheep's clothing" was | each eulogy. 



plicants of this class passed withoi 
from one ^rade to the next higher, but in 
one instance there were for a moment alarm- 
ing symptoms of a candidate's being accused 
of heresy. An elderly brother somewhat 
officious and opinionated, called a halt as 
the name of the young man was about to be 
passed, and stated solemnly that he was a 
friend of. Brother Johnson, but he felt it his 
duty to guard the church, and he wished at 
this point to ask one question. Silence fell 
upon the Conference, which had been rath- 
er inattentive to the proceedings just then, 
the Bishop looked enquiringly at the speak- 
er, and the old man, evidently pleased at the 
notice he had attracted, continued impress- 
vely, "Bishop ; I want to ask were there fallen 
Angels in Heaven." 

Some of the brethren laughed, others who 
had probably heard the point discussed, 
seemed vexed and made whispered comments 
on the contentious character of the' speaker, 
and the Bishop with a keen glance at him, 
said gravely "This is not the time and place for 
such questions to be considered" Nothing 
daunted, the advocate of orthodoxy request- 
ed solemnly, "I only want to ask one question 
Bishop, were there fallen Angels 



Really I can't tell, ' responded the Bishop, 
with his pleasant smile, "I wasn't there," and 
without looking at the friend of " fallen an- 
gels" who sat down discomfited, the Bishop 
passed rapidly on to the next case. 

The Conference considered many impor- 
tant subjects, special attention being given 
to education, temperance, and the support 
of ministers. 

The Rev. A. B. Wilson, one of the secre- 
taries of the Conference, had published dur- 
ing the year a little book called " The Peo- 
ple's Foe, or Alcohol : w*hat it is, what it has 
done; what shall be' done with it." Mr. 
Wilson made an interesting and encourag- 
ing report on this subject. 

While regarding with interest the orderly 
and intelligent proceedings of the Confer- 
ence, and the very systematic way in which 
business was despatched, I wondered why the 
political meetings of the colored people 
could not also be conducted in this manner. 
Why is it that meetings of the latter kind 
are such scenes of riot and confusion that re 
spectable white men shrink from going intc 
them ? Was the merit here all in the presiding 
officer, or is the difference in the fact as stated 
by John Randolph, that "electioneering 
would corrupt the Angels in Heaven, and 
all the evil passions of men are brought out 
in a political canvass." 

The last meeting of the Conference was 
chiefly devoted to eulogizing the members, 
who had died in the year previous, and the 
Bishop, who, in the discussion of every oth- 
er question had been constantly on the alert, 
for the^first time relaxed his vigilance. Prob- 
ably he deemed the dead were safe from in- 
jury at ^he hanfls of the living, and he took 
little naps during the speeches in praise of 
the departed, and slumbered peacefully 
during the singing of a hymn which followed 
^ L : panegyrist told at length 



From A Returned Indian Student 

The following very interesting letter 
is from Thomas Wildcat Alford, a 
young chief of the Absentee Shawnee 
tribe, who graduated at Hampton In- 
stitute two years ago, and has ever 
since been faithfully working for his 
people by example and influence, teach- 
ing first among the Pottawatamies, a 
neighboring tribe, and now — ever since 
he was able last year to get the school — 
among his own people. He writes to 
his friend, first chief elect of their tribe, 
who graduates in the present class, 
manly words which contrast well with 
some politicians' sweeping and incredu- 
lous denial of the possibility of civilizing 
Indians. 

Shawneetown, Indian Ter.. 

April 25th, 1SS4. 
My Dear Kind Friend: 

Your letter of 16 inst. is at hand. You 
have been so kind to write mcletiers so often. 
I had written to you latelv and urged you to 
write to the U. S. Indian Agent and let him 
know that you are soon to come home to your 
people and that you desire to lead a different 
life from theirs, and in order to succeed you 
must have a work to do with which to make 
you a start. You must not forget to say 
though that you arc willing to do any kind of 
honest labor that he may be able to provide 
for you. You can then wait for something 
better while having something to do. We 
have spoken to him about you. but he will 
feel better if you write to him personally. 

I think if you consult with Gen. Armstrong, 
or Capt. Brown, they would both be willing 
to give you advice. They will be more than 
happy to help you, I think, and their advice 

ill be very valuable. 

John, if you are to be man at all, you must 
expect a good deal of opposition from your 
own relatives as well as from others. They 
will say all sqrts of things against you for 
acting white man's part, and if you don't 
mean fully to stand firm by the principles you 
have learned at Hampton, if you are in any 
way weak — easily led — they would soon find 
you out; they would soon drag you down to 
their level and make an "Indian" of you aga: 
and then the training you received at Hamp- 
ton would be nothing to you ; those four years 
you spent there to better yoursejf would be 
nothing to you — only so much time wasted 
On the other hand, you can do good and 
lead them to a better life by simply doing 
your duty faithfully, whatever that maybe; 
by standing firm by your principles and by 
keeping in mind all tha^you have learned at 
Hampton; in other words, by being continu- 
ally civilized. They cannot help but respect 
you in your truthfulness of purpose. They 
will soon learn to believe that you are going 
to do whatyou think is right, and that which 
you set your mind to do means perseverance. 
They cannot help but believe that you will 
accomplish it whether they like it or not. 
You will be obliged to associate with them 
sometimes, that you cannot help, but be care- 
ful not to encourage them in their old ways 
or to make them think that you approjjt their 
doings in any way ; because it would injure 
you. If you yield to them in any way they 
would soon learn to point you out and say, 
•'There is a young man who tried hard to get 
an education and to lead a different life, now 
see him ! he is the biggest Indian you ever met I 
He is not able to do that which he thinks is 
right! He is weak 1 avoid him!" Thus you 
see you would injure your character as well 
as weaken their respect for you and their in- 
terest for education and progress. 

The best way to deal with any people is by 
kindness, therefore you can deal with your 
people by this weapon and help them in 
every way, but keep in mind all I have 
written you— you will conquer. 

I am writing you,, irom experience — I 
have gone through this all myself — so you 
must not be indifferent to what I write but 
rather think this matter over and over and 
seriously too. Regard all as from a brother 



Monument Park. 

In passing from Denver to Colorado 
Springs, Col., on the Denverand Rio Grande 
Railroad, with the Rocky Mountains on the 
right rising 14,000 feet above sea level, and 
the vast plain on the left spreading away 500 
miles to the Missouri River, you run near 
Monument Park, a few miles north of Col- 
orado Springs. This is a park, not only of 
> and flowers, but filled with stone'pillars 
and statues of all forms, as if wrought by . 
some gigantic artists of pre-historic age. 

The Report of the United States Geolog- 
ical and Geographical Survey of 1874 de- 
scribes somewhat minutely the appearance 
of Monument Park, so called from the great 
mber of columns standing thickly over 
the surface, each one surmounted with a cap 
of harder material than the body of the 
column. These columns, thick at the base, 
rise from 10 to 20 feet, tapering to the top. 
The cap is deep rust color, composed of 
sand cemented with oxide of iron, and by 
its greater hardness it has resisted the erod- 
ing agencies which have worn away the 
looser materials in the pillar itself. A walk 
through the park by moonlight with long 
ranges of columns on either hand of fantas- 
tic shapes and varied forms, reminds one of 
like scenery, with a difference, as found in 
ruined and deserted cities of the Old World 
— there the work of men long since returned 
to dust, here the work of nature's great a- 
gents, the summer rains, the winter frosts, 
and the mountain torrents. — A'. Y, Illus- 
trated Christian Weekly. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 
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Alvan 8. Southworth, G. A. Davis, Alfreton Hervey, 
a serial and short stories, 
tnnd edifying reading, 
contributed by Rev. G. A. 
ida E. Dennis and others ; the mlscel 
lancous articles an- entertaining ami Instructive, and 

the tllustratlonfl are profuse and in tUe best stYjeof, . 

art. The price U 25 c 

postpaid. Mrs. F,i.\> 
ViirW 1'i.tvv, New Yor) 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

WELL PLEASED. 

Dr. C. Roberts, Winchester, 111., says: "I 
have used it with entire satisfaction in cases 
of debility from age or overwork, and in in- 
ebriates and dyspeptics, and am well pleased 
with its effects. 




Interested in Art Needlework, Fancy Work, and ev- 
branch of amateur Art. Floriculture. Fashion, 
Music, should send 15 cents for the cur- 
', Stratcbridge * Clothier's Quarterly, 
pagea.Tiew music and over 1,000 engrav- 
ings each number. Address 

8TRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 

Eighth and Market Sta., Philada. 
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PEarliNE 

The Great Invention, 

For EASY WASHING, 

IN HAIO OR S0H t HOT 01 COLD WATER. 

Without Harm to FABRIC or HANDSy 
and particularly adapted tm Warm Climmte*. 
No family, rich or poor •hould he without It 

Sold by all G roc era, but bewar* of vile Imita- 
tions. I'KAHJ jTa'E li manufactured only by 

, JAMES PYLE, MEW YORK. 
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told by one who has been, since she "left? 
these walls, teacher, local preacher, and gen- 
eral adviser," brought down the house more 
than once. The native African Recount of 
his home in the Dark Continent interested 
all who heard it. A very attractive variety 
in the programme was the recitation of the 
following pretty verses written for the occa- 
sion by Miss Elaine Goodalc, who is a teacher 
at Hampton, by four little Indian girls, 
dressed in appropriate costume. The school 
museum supplied the pretty island dress of 
bark cloth fringed with grasses, and the 
western Indian dress of deer-skin was brought 
from her home by one of the little dusky 
maidens ; the Eskimo robes of fur were an 
effective .improvisation, and the shy little 
child of the springtime brought her native 
grace to add a charm to the garments of 

)hotograph of the 
d we hope a good 



here, should say a few words on this occa- As we see how budding after building has 
s ion, introduced Hon. R. R. Farr. State Sup't gone up here, what does it all mean I hat 
of Education in Virginia, who cordially re- Hampton's work has just begun I know 
1 express the feeling of every graduate when 
Principal— in the arduous work 



Urgent requests foi 
group have been mane, 
one may be taken. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 



SeWMBw. Mercy Ccngrr. 
The child of the Summer. I lived in the South. 

I never u.,s hunerv or e.AI or ufrntu; 
The fruit „( the tree I .oul.l |...t in nn mouth. 

|,s lurk »'- I"' «M II- Ir.ives ,ver:- lor shade. 

I „• ., ;;„..,! uhilel.tr.lou Us bro.,J v. ,m,-S fllW ? 

'Tr. the «h,ie .nun's, u. - on !lt,s lonelv sou 
I th'.ueh, th e. ,h. u-h'te ,„.,„ ru.nr down from the st.es 

To my happy islund and me. 

AUTLMS. Mary Travtrtit. 



iponded as follows . 
"Members of the graduating class, ladies I 



and gentlemen: I had no idea wheal,— 
came here that I would be called on for a honor 
speech, but I recognize the honor of the in- 
vitation and the privilege of meeting here 
those whom I hope soon to meet in the ac-. 
tive work of education. I know, my friends, 
you will excuse me if I address myself espe- 
cially to these, after having listened to their 
eloquent addresses, eaual I will say to any 
that could be heard in any school in the 
State. As its chief school officer I am here 
to honor this Institution. 1 am here to say 
that Hampton furnishes— not as good as 
any — but the best teachers in the State. I 
welcome this as the harbinger of the bright- 
est dav for our whole people. We arc but 
one people, divided by the color of our skin, 
and the only question of success for any of 
us is the question of merit. The day is past, 
when anyone, whatever his race, can demand 
anything on account of the color of his skin. 
You stand on the same platform as I do- 
that is. the platform of merit. If we deserve 
success we shall receive si 
we shall fail because we d 
on the platform laid dow 
your graduates when they 
on your merit." and you 
down. In ill 



,f battling with ignorance, you have our 
-nor and our love. 

And I cannot close without saying to him 
whom, as we learn with so-row. we meet 
here (or the last time as our honored Treas- 
urer; if in your retirement it will be in 
any'degree a comfort and satisfaction, re- 
member that you have a place down deep in 
the hearts of ev ry graduate of Hampton. 

Ann now I know every one of us will leave 
here to go 10 our places of work, determined 
to work harder to carrv out the Hampton 
idea, which is education of hand, head and 
heart." 

The orator of the day. Mr. B. T. McNeil, 
class of '80. repeated the expression of the 
feeling that binds s'.l Hampton guaduatcs 
together as children of one family, and the 
sympathy for those bereaved by the angel of 
death ; and welcomed the new recruits. 

■■ Cbss of '84. W(- welcome you into our 
lines - to win your spurs. It is our purpose 
to join forces against the enemies, immorali- 
1 we lau. I ty. prejudice, ignorance and oppression, and 
1. Stand tight till the warfare is ended. It is our 
o-dav by I purpose to avoid writing Strut and Pretcn- 
:and only 1 sion over our doors : we recognize the (act 
er be put I lh.it respectability and common sense better 



on for speeches, but preferred not to divert 
the thoughts of the audience from the good 
words already spoken, by more than <i brief 
tribute to the interest of the oc 'asion. An 
unexpected addition to its interest was then 
made by the presentation of a beautiful 
ebony gold-headca cane from graduates to 
General Marshall, with a few graceful words 
from the president of the Alumni. Mr. B. T. 
Washington : "General Marshall, that the 
graduates of this Institution love you. you 
arc perfectly aware ; that we shall never for- 
get you. we need not say. but we wish to do 
our part as graduates, to express the esteem 
in which you are held, and our recognition 
of your long and valuable services to our 
Alma Mater, and your kindness to all her 



...... and daughters, by presenting 31 

this token, hoping that it may be, with 
love, some support in your future ye; 
On the head of the cane was the inscript 



ith 



the. 



With moccasinal fc< 
As swift and tfUd 

Like the notes of bir 
Of the tOftgUC I lo 



In my ilrt-^s ,.-,( fur. walked h.ddli 

" ""'iUiUamiV; 

1C it»i|C Ulll r. .....UT S n 

Ami kUI wa- I whrri 1 -aw in the sky 



n^h.. 



1 wekoin.'d the \<n\\i ilark wii 

.nd glad wa> 1 when I saw to u-w 
The wonderful Northern l.inht. 

SVKIKCj Jif.frr ' Stf :•!■»*. 
line mine h the Rprioir-iimc: I live in the Easl- 
The land ■ I m .Mlinc Hi- lam! of < V T»\R* 
t/iih w<- it ill (or the (' 'ort'M and hc.ji in the least, 



Of C 

, don 'i 



oplc 



Hampt .... 

Stay in your own Stale. Seventeen hund 
schools here and only twelve hundred teach- 
ers ! If I could get the best white teachers 
for colored schools, and they were the best 
teachers for them. I'd employ them. Let us 
have the best. Hut you know, as I know, 
that the best white teachers do not— I will 
not say they cannot -take the care of color- 
ed schools. ' You know that those who do 
arc not the best. They are not leaching 
school— only keeping school. So. I want to 
sec thoroughly drilled Hampton graduates 
' fery colored school in the State. I want 



latch i 
isl g;i 



to sec it because I 
vated, and 



the people 



ele- 
'ho can do 



The music by the student choir and band 
was very good, as usual. The male and the 
female quartettes were in excellent voice, 
and sang delightfully. Anew feature was a 
class sou.', the words by one of the teachers 
and the niusic by Mr. R. II. Hamilton, grad- 
uate and leader of the choir. 

Diplomas were presented to thirty-two of 
the graduating class, and one young man 
who, conditioned some yearsi.go. has amply 
won this recognition by his excellent char- 
acter and work ever since. As usual, the. 
diplomas were presented by Rev. Dr. 
Strieby. President of the Board of Trustees, 
with a' few felicitous words of advice and'en- . 
couragemcnt. as follows : 

" Young ladies and gentlemen of the grad- 
uating class: By vote of the Faculty of this 
Institution, the Hoard ofTrustees have grant- . 
ed to you these diplomas. If you have ever 
looked on boards on which fireworks were 
be exhibited, you have seen only rough, 
:sling boards; nothing to be seen 
e strange tracery and outlines of no 
caning or grace. But the moment 
came when the rratch was stiuck and the 
fire applied: and then what a sudden, instan- 
taneous illumination and grace and glory ! 
A little while ago, this paper programme 
which 1 hold In my hand, seemed of no spe- 
cial interest or .leaning; but you have touch- 
ed it with the lire of thought and feeling, and 
ho*' full to us all has it been of inspiration 
and interest. How it has kindled us all to 
that ardent sympathy and enthusiasm which 
; sure to feel on these occasions 



I You must excuse me. but 1 must election- 
I eer a little. I say, let even' one of you seek 
-no. there is no setting about it, the places 
ire waiting lor you— 'let every one of you 
ake a position as teacher j£ this State. 

Expressing, once more, my gratification 
villi all I have seen and heard. I will say. 



erful I 
shall fall h.ic 
friends who 1 
the best possi 
the cane, Eriu 
fast getting th 
their united 
propose to ri 
intelligence 
Rights than 



.ign-boards. Sympathizing 
lift us by force to our feet 

against more powerful foes ; 
ir own footing by those jiow 



the 



id 

lortiftcatic 
and are e 



.illh. 



id. The 



:d u: 



I by its hell 

'/. Wealth. ■ 

■ to fall no in. .re. Wealth and 
re better guarantees to Civil 
legislation state or national ; 

■ to be thus oh 



The Ties 



and. since Civil Rights are to oe no w them" Hampt. 
tained. in the course of time they will lie » 1 » '} .; 
ours: The hatchet of race discord must be wLhina 
buried, and it is our purpose, with the spade ™~'V,"S 
of intelligence and moral and socuil ad- 
vancement, to bury it so deep and securely, 
that it shall never be disinterred. The sons 
and. daughters of Hampton, with few ex- 
ceptions, arc exponents of the fact that we 
are rising. Yes, we are rising, and as fast as 
we rise in the social, moral, and intellectual 
scale, in-it so fast rises the sun whose rays 
are laden '.villi healing and hope, and soon 
will lie seen coming arkwartl over the fast 



urer taken quite by surprise, 
jrds most expressive": "That I 
is. gift, you know, and if -before 
I was unable to express ade- 
feelings on this occasion, you 
must know that words fail me now. I can 
but thank you. anil assure you that I si all 
cherish your beautiful gift and the fee'.ngs 
which prompted it. and always in the future, 
as in the past, feel constant and affectionate 
interest in Hampton and its graduates." 

The pleasant re-union was agreeably 
closed that evening by the Alumni dinner, at 
which the Association and . their invited 
guests, their old friends among the officers 
and teachers, and some others sat down to 
one long table, stretching the length of the 
large dining-room in Virginia Hall, and 
spread with a bountifnl.'feast. ending in the 
orthodox way. with appropriate sentiments 
and speeches. 

The next dav they began to scatter again 
> their various fields of labor, carrying with 
rz~ i..-.,.,.! w„ lie.™, ir 



great 



benediction was pronounced by Re 
Thornton, ol Hampton: and thus. 
1 lampion's " must interesting days " 



Alumni Triennial. 

The thin! triennial meeting of the 

i'z'ed in 1878. was held this year, and 
very pleasant addition to the Ann 
exercises. Xi'nctv seven were preset 
four alumni and fouy-three a 
representing ten States, scventy-ni 
Virginia, the rest from N. C. D. C 
Mass.. N. Y,. Ala.. Md.. S C, 
and eleven ol the 13 classes 
sides the present one. have 
uated from the Institution. 



subsiding waters oi prcjud 
ihe dove boring the otiv 
pr isiieruv and happiness.' 

|<ev T. M' Stewart, pr 
and belles lettres 111 the ( 
visiting l.ie school to stud 
1. -in for the benefit of thai 



of L 




(.<■ 'Spo cd.' We' hope it 

c. as their president. Mr. 
that Hampton graduates 
for their love for each 
Alma Mater. The results 
ke its inspiration and cheer; 
ightcrs growing in true man- 
is. futilling the trust 
hands, arc her -glory 

\ N NT - 



Testfmrjnials arc the order of the d; 
C.ipt, GeoVge LcRoy Brown, for ihnwya 
mmandfihtof Cadets at HamptoA Ins 
l_, was not allowed to leave without V token 
the loyalty and affection ol his biltta 



_ . delivered 
v . address before the Alum" 
Its subject was The Condition, the Meas ire I 
oi Success. It was full of good sense and | tl 
eloquence, and we would regret that ■ e have 
room (or'but two or three ol its striking p.n 
sages, were it not that it will be publish d 
by the Association in pamphlet lorm. and 
: can be obtained on application to Mr. tV.n. 
1 M Reid, editor of AlumnP Journal, H.imp- 



and Tent 

been gra 
All arrlvi 



id th. 



,aiL\ ailUrtt.CT.uuu.,. n,™-. 

the form of a handsome cake basket, present- 
ed, with an appropriate speech, bv.thcirekct- 
e I representative. \ 
The graduating class planted their ivy by 
ails of Academic Hall with becoming 
jonies; an ivy ode and song cbnrrrrrixed 
bv teachers' present and absent and a s^ech 
bv the class orator ol the occastofl: Jos. 

Tlld Alumni of the class of glo- 
ries id being the largest class ever gnrrtuateu^ 
and ijad the I ngest representation at . the! 
r- cent Triennial meeting, gathered — round ', 
their own ivy for some appropriate rejoicings, y. 
They could m>t quite yet 

" Unit ..hove the tojini.s: Mnne, 
Its hunn. r tl,,.i.„» ir.u:" 

but. it has made, like the. class, a good start 
in the right direction. 



sary 



which 



ginia 1 lull i 



"And now. mv young friends, you have, 
for your background, life; and on it a tracing 
all marked out for you. one of the greatest 
ot preachers— Horace Bushnell— said in one 
of his greatest sermons, that every man's 
Hie is a plan of God. That is most true. 
You know that for each one of you there is 

Ss a word I .herons you I ihi ^eVnSon, a public meeting 

learning in school; and. as you have every- Whitm chapel, Virginia Hall. 

r I .l..u.,„H In rh„ /i-v^mn .- attClldel 



of their number had part as 
They lunched together -in Vir- 
es 'guests ol the school, and were 
u ,.1 the evening by the Principal, 
meeting also their (riendsamong the officers 
and teachers but saddened by the fact, 
which some learned for the first time, that it 
would lie their last greeting in his official ca- 
pacity from the friend who had given his 
liuils'ticcd to every class, the honored Treas- 
urer of the school, Gen. J. F. B. Marshall. 

The morning of the 23d was occupied by 
the business meeting of the Association. In 
' was held in 

ffiy ^w^dged"in°th^am^ = ^"Elfi^XWhSf 

■^r^^Z^r^^ from j ters mean? That ? . o« our mothcr^t 
the ffiild o, ^^^^g^m. we .warn :<o bear^a .share of tar burden. 
May every one of >ou. not only "heriyou : fc 1 friendship with each 

^^Z^o^^l ^hfH'nd accomplish better P a „d better 
he'could; and, with these words, I present you 
with these diplomas." 

ADDRESS BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF EDUCATION. 

The exercises on the programme having 
thus ended, the Principal remarking that it 
was fitting that the one to whom our gradu- 
ate teachers will chiefly look after leaving 



progress, isccij up ■ - ■■ r 

other, and accomplish better and better 
work. From whatever distant post we come, 
from success or disappointment, joy or sor- 
row— to some the sound of marriage bells, to 
some the funeral knell since we last met -we 
know that the arms of OUT Alma Mater are 
ever ready to give cheer and comfort to us ; 
as when we first came to her, some with no 
capital but stout hearts and brawny muscles 
and untutored brains, she gave us a chance. 



by the 



the gr 



, .....titute. 

Mr. Stewart held that it is not col, r that 

inbarrasses the race, but condition. Other 

1. rs have been enslaved and oppressed : the 

lelots in Sparta, the serfs in Rl i-ia, the 

iriions in Rome, the C hinese here the llish, 

he lews in England, till the wealth of Roths 

hild and the intellect of Disraeli threw 111 "fi 

.round the latter the m afrits of re pectability. court 

' That is the sco. s; "to receive recognition ' A very pleas 

re must represent something, ic. some to press is tin 
thing that men want, and you break dowt mittec depute, 
all barriers. When our representatives stand to present tin 
as members in the stock and produce ex- : rendered to tli 
chan. res. the clouds of prejudice will flee fire-brigade ii 
away" In the effort to change our condi- : Arthur S. Seg 

tion we should first of all strive for good ! mittee. with a — , .., . 

and' uprighl character, and recognize with ; presentation to Mr. J. B. Golf, engineer and 
all our heart, mind and strength the dignity ; chief of the Fire department of the school, 
of labor Some of our young people com- ■ an elegant gold watch with complimentary 
plain 'We are crowded out— are pushed inscription; to twelve students selected to 
and jostled.' True, the white/ race push ; ! represent file brigade, handsome silver 
and they succeed because thev^jush. They 1 badges— shields inscribed II. X. eS: A. Insti- 
oush under mountains with their wonderful Uute Fire Department :— and to the Princi- 
tunnels and span rivers with their marvel- pal for the school, a framed copy of the reso- 
thcy make hills to fall and val- lutions passed by the citizens, 
•o—- ~;e the lightning flash ! Similar testimonials have been presented, 
and they catch it and I we understand, to Capt. Woodlin and his 
i:ds and do their bid- ! gallant veterans of the Soldiers' Home ,f)ri. 
earn in the tea-kct le. | gade. 
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They 
vaulted sky, 
eak their wi 
sec the 



and'thcy bid it go and it goeth, come and it 
cometh ; all this they do and more, because relati 
they push. They seem to be inspired with then 
the sentiment of the unlettered farmer who may • 
turned his pigs into a field of frozen turnips, occa; 

with the remark, ' Root hogs_or die They | 

seem to echo and re-echo the strong dccla 
ration of Napoleon " Bonaparte, ' Imposu 
. i. i„„„„«„o r.1 funis' Let uscatcl 



This is another instance of the friendly 
which have always existed between 
andtheschool. We trust that thay 
- er again have such an 



l for demonstration. 



tlOll 01 isiapoie-viii i,w..<.p«. -s., a — 

He, is the language of fools.' Let us catch 
this spirit of P-sk- • ;' 



lis snu u ... 70, ,„ 

The speaker closed with an earnest appeal 
for Africa. 

The Principal and Treasurer were called 



RABY LODGE FOR SALE 

We call attention to the advertisement-of 
George Dixon, offering for sale his pleasant 
cottage on the banks of Hampton Creek aa- 
ioining the Xormal School Grounds. -Tlfis^ 
s a rare opportunity forany person wanti"* 

„ slancQnt iinmp in this virinitV. 



a pleasant home in this vicinity. 
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I --We have received the following from 
Rev. Jos. Cook of the Episcopal mission 
at Yankton. The bride groom, and the 
bridesmaid were for three years Indian 
students at Hampton Institute, anire- 
turned to their homes last 5?car. 

Married, at the Cathedral Church of the 
Holy Followship. Yankton Agency, Dakota 
Territory, May ist, by the Rev. Joseph W. 
Cook assisted by the Rev. Philip J. Deloria, 
Deacon. Mr. Samuel Brown of Yankton 
Agency and Miss. Mary Bruyier of Choteau 
Creek, Yankton Reserve, Mr. Alfred C. 
Smith and Mr James Brown acted as ushers, 
and Mr. Keith, teacher at St. Paul's school, 
and Miss. Maggie Goulett, groomsman and 
bridesmaid. The Cathedral was crowded 
with both Indians and white people. The 
reception was given by Mrs. Johnstone house- 
mother at St. Paul's, and Mr. Cook. Aside 
from the boys of the school there were about 
sixty of the relatives and friends of the bride 
and groom present. 



Married. April 30, 1884', may be set 
down as the date of an important event in 
the history of the Alumni Journal. On that 
day its junior editor.Mr. Wm. H. Daggs.class 
fo 78, was married to Miss-Sallie A. Carper, 



the Rev. Benj. F. Floyd at the A. M 
Church at Salem, Virginia, the home of the 
bride, at 8 o'clock P. M. in the presence of 
a very orderly company of about 75 persons. 
A reception was held at Mrs. Carper's from 
8:30 to 11. 

The happy couple reached Hampton Fri- 
day morning, May 2d, and went imme- 
diately to their new home where a few 
friends had assembled to welcome them. 
The house which has just been completed 
and furnished, is situated on a pretty little 
lot which Mr. Daggs, with his usual fore v 
sight, had bought some years ago. It is TJh 
the Fox Hill road near the Zion Baptist 
church. The home has about it an air of 
comfort, elegance and convenience much in 
keeping with the good taste of the occu- 
pants. 

A large number of useful and valuable 
present, was received from officers, teachers 
and friends at Hampton, from friends in 
Salem, and Mr. Daggs numerous friends in 
Boston and elsewhere. We regret that the 
want of space as well'as the late date of the 
marriage prevent us from publishing a list 
of the givers and their articles in detail. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daggs will no doubt have 
the good wishes' of the many friends who 
will Team of the auspicious events in their 
■ lives. May the pages of the Journal grow 
brighter in consequence of the happy union. 

Alumni Journal. 




Died. The numerous friends of Mr. B. T. 
Washington will be pained to learn of the 
death of his beloved wife. Mrs. Fannie 
(Smith) Washington, class of '83. which oc- 
curred at Tuskegee. Alabama, Sunday, May 
4th. 

Mrs. Washington has been suffering for 
some months, but for a while was thought 
to be getting better. A card dated Saturday, 
May 3d, from Mr. W. expressed the belief 
that a change for the better would soon oc- 
cur. Her death is indeed a serious bereave- 
ment to Mr. Washington whose acquaint- 
ance and regard for the deceased had begun 
in their childhood. Their happy union had 
done much to lighten the arduous duties de- 
volving upon him in the management of his 
school. To the writer he had several times 
■ expressed the great comfort his family life 
was to him. 

We know that all our readers will join us 
in extending' to him the warmest sympathy 
in this sad hour. 

A bright little girl, not a year old, is left to 
sustain, with her lather, a loss which she ran 
never know.— Alumni ~ 



Is situated one hundred yardsfrom Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reachi-d by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built an 1 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and ejec- 
tric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms : rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA, and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort lor the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1,000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over $150,000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness, 
material fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74 in summer ; 59 in autumn ; 44° in winter, and 52° for 
spring; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers qf the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and. the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are oiosi healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 
' 1 For further inf. mation address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS. Pro p. 



June, 1884.] 

THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with m 
business, I am on hand at all times to furniah 

PURE n\ 

PUTTT, US. HIIISIES, [II. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAltiTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER Sc. 

Also for JOHNSON'S' DRY KALSOMINB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assort mentofc 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
AllordVs promptly attended to 
ThanklDjr 
._ cue past 1 
business, and 

J.W. BOYENTON 



'RACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Dep^tt, opposite F. A. Schmel*' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Clone connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 



National SchoolSupply Bureau. | DENTISTRY. 



Beloit, Wis ..July 31, 18-s l. 
National School Supply Jtu 



Laat April, 



of a 



Uii-l!.-!«>ll>tl>-i>.w.«.-m 1 -i.Y..t II"' lluiviui. ami [.-.■! 

that it lllls u u-.-rul ami m-c.-snary plan; in 
^..^ol econo'™ v ' 
If you wish. 



,t ,.r Hi.' 

.... -no neci-ssarj i„n^t ... ..... 

kcIiuiiI t'conomy. . You are at liberty to use my name 
Respectfully, 



fWe quote the above from the Alumni 
Journal, atlding our own earnest sympathy, 
in which all at Hampton join.] 



Died. — May 30th. at Hampton Institute 
of consumption, Mary Redbird. Sioux, of 
•Crow Creek Ag ency, Dakota. 



D E e^?fe S ,T' 8 *, M SlWb&rJ^hreo a Fn 

oil anil three line steel engravings— will be sent with 
a specimen copy of DEMOHEST'S MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE for 80 cents, poatfree, during the months of 
March aRd April, or the six pictures will be sent with 
a year's si bscrlplion at ti. Do not fall to see the 
splendid January and February numbers log this mod. 
•I magazine. Address W. JENNINGS DEMOHE8T, 
7 East Hth St., Now York. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

As A BRAIN FOOD. 

Dr. S. F. Newcomer. Greenfield, O., a 

In cases of general debility, and torpor of 
mind and body, it does exceedingly well." 



■rge public school, j 
urea". Durl"' 



but doslrtnga 

Orat'partcfutpnSjntnKntb i rcciivid notice fVom 
you Of a vacancy in Mich a place as I desired. 
Putting myself in cminiunilciuton with the 
irncd 1 receive, 1 the appointment. " 



Hampton, Va.. Oct. rSSj. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton and vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice^ his profession 
in Hampton. Office on Wing St., opposite 
Barnes' Hotel. ' 



EDWARD O. FISKE. | 
Headmaster Markham Acad., Milwaukee, Wis. \ 

For application-form and circular, address : j 
Nafl School Supply Bureau, Chicago, III. j 

N- B. "We -want all kinds of. 
Teachers for Schools andl 
Familes Good pay to 

Agents and Private Correspondent 



Presidents of the U. 8 The largest, 
handsomest, best book ever sold for 
, less than twice our price. The 
1 1 fasleBt selling book In America. 
Immense profits to agents. All In. 

Haixet Boon Co., Port- 



Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 

Th» June number opens with a beautiful colored 

e!^tr»"»y*E. <PSW?W WoSfe! 
Duyckinck.Nool ltuthven.Elsom and other popular au- 
thors EttaW . Pierce continues her great serial, ; A 
Dark'Deed," and there are a varictyof chort.storleB, 
sketches, adventures and poems of great mcnt and 
exceedingly Interesting. Indeed the 1 -S quarto pages 
ane brilliant with literary and artistic attractions; the 
UJunraUons number over one hundred 1 This 



publisher, 53, 1 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

—AND- 

Cnmmission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
6-84. Norfolk, Va. 



JOB WORK, of every description, either 
PriJfting or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe. 
cuted at thefNormal School Printing Office 
Estimates made. Samples santtoany addr— 



THE HATCHET ffitt 

paper published at the Capital. It makes a feature 
of showing up rubllo Men as they really are. I ; con- 
tains a large cartoon each week on pub'io Affairs 
and Is filled with Illustrated comic articles besides. 
It Is the largest, handsomest, host, and ctawt fun- 
ny paper In the country. Terms, $i.W a year; »lweekt 
if ^oflve or more names sent by one party, «8 each 
iyear. Samples copies sent to any address. Agent, 
wanted In every .town. Big commissions. 

TBI HATCH KT PUB. CO., WASBISC8T0H, D. C 



DAMON & PEETS, Mrecf NX 
dealer! in Type, Presses, Paper Cutters, and all 
kinds of Printing Materials, both, New And 
Second-hand. A corrected list of prices is- 
sued weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuine bargains) will be 
mailed free on application. 
We on furnish anything from ft Bodkin to 



PATENTS 



tlrineW.icrM'^ 

Mnrka, Copyri*ht». for the United StateaTGui 

Erifilinid, France. Germany, etc Hand Book a 

Patent* eenl free. TblrtT-aeTer. Teara' experience. 

Patents obtained through MUNIsT A CO. are noticed 
IntheflciKNTiric akKrioan. the limki beet, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $110 a year. 
Weekly, dptendld entfravlntra and Intonating In- 
formation. Specimen copy of t be HcJ entile Ainer- 



Semi 1 




iif> for postage, and 
costly box of goodi 
hich * 111 help you to more money 
right away than anything elsa la 
this world All, of either aex, aua- 
" from first hour The broa* 
fore ^ e ^^ e J* J^^jgjj 



RBIITBR I LULIORr, 




/ 

PiP» 



;ht Street, 

:r8 in 

WROUGHT I ROW 

FOB STEAM, WATEB and OAS. J 
HUM AND LEATHER BELTI NO- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEB, 
LABS and MACHINERY OILS, BBABi 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THBOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
gy-8mn> for Pricb List. 

RETJTER & MALLORT?* 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BAL11MORE, Mi. 



ESTABLISHED 1 84! 



HE 



W. 6. DEAN & SON, 

Manufacturers of 
■ft-s ui /ft. Ts J-'WI r-A-TIBXTSTT 

Ardenter Mustard, 

MUSTARD OIL, 




Slid Pressed for Factors, 

357 Washington Street, 

s-7-8 4 . Telephone Call Spring. 637 
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"Spacially Jim." 



With CeHertacourtih' me SunJ..] 
•Specially Jim. 

TbeUkdicMonc ol "cm all wash 
Chipper an' # han*soiW an' trim 

But I tossed up my bead an" niad 
•Spacially Jim. 

I said I hadn't tin 'pinion o' men 
An' 1 wouldn't lake stock in h 

But they kep' up cumin' io spite 
'Spacially Jim, * . 



'SpaciaHyJim. 



SOUTHE RN WORKMAN. 

but these I your skill in handicraft, no man can rob 
of room 1 you of. 



[July, 



i the aft 



rthl 



, and have 



Anniversary Essays by Hampton 
Graduates. 



By request of friends, and according 
to our promise last month, we print be- 
low samples of the essays delivered at 
the recent Anniversary of Hampton In- 
stitute bv its graduates. They were 
not selected as better than others, but 
taken for convenience, from those who 
remained to attend the Normal Lec- 
tures, the others having left at once, 
taking their essays with them. They 
are, however, very good samples, and .„„ ... 
on subjects of possibly more general work, by the 
interest than some. As was said last | have so far met 



numbers being so large, f 
we are compelled to su 
them come every other week. 

When the school first opened, th 
of work was small ; so I spent the first 
in giving Meet lessons in carpentry, to iu<= 
smail boys, while the larger boys ceded the 
,hop. Later on I supplied them with work 
from my own idea, in the line of book-cases 
knife-boxes, flower-frames, &c. Later still 
we began to receive orders from the peo- 
ple • a considerable number of articles have 
been made for different ones ; a number of 
boxes have been -made for manufacturing 
companies, and the prospect for the entire 
order for another year is good. 

At times we have had so little work, that 
I have been compelled- to substitute some 
other exercise to fill in time ; for this pur- 
pose I used a military exercise called " setting 
ut, " which they performed beautifully. 
The City School Board has been very gen- 
)erous to/ards our work, from the fact that 
they have given us work to the i imoun to 
$33* and all the fuel used ,n the industrial 
school has been at their expense. This 
shows that the South is gradually growing 
in sympathy with this sort of work, and to 
keep up this interesFwill require a continual 

\% encouraged with the progress which 
we have made, for the boys take hold of the 
work with great earnestness ; their deport- 
ment has been reasonably good, and the skill 
which some of the boys deve op cannot be 
surpassed by any set of boys of like opportu- 
nity ; all they want is achance, and they will 
be useful men. . , 

\t the close of the term, articles were given 
the bovs as a reward for their good attend- 
ance and deportment, to the amount of S20. 
The interest shown by the friends of the 
•hildren. and the success we 
'ith, have encouraged our 



I advocate this cause because I feel that it 
is the only true way of elevating our people. 
The problem of education not only mental 
but manual, is the problem to be solved ; 

t it is solved, and not until then, will 
our people successfully demand their po- 
litical rights. Collectively speaking our peo- 
ule do not see their condition ; while the lew 
who do see it are ashamed to have it made 
known. . . , 

When I went to Knoxville. 1 was surprised 
to learn the opinion which prevailed there 
concerning Hampton ; not only among the 
illiterate part of the people, but among 
those who professed to be educated, i ne 
uneducated said that Hampion was not the 
place for their children, for they had to 
work too hard. The educated said that the 
colored people were being misrepresented 
by the manner in which its Principal *as 
laving before their friends the condition of 
their people. All this is itself a true result 
of ienpnttce, and is a sentiment which 
should' Be corrected. In connection with 
that which is so essential to the elevation 
of our people, it is worse than any conta- 
gious disease ; and its correction depends 
much upon these young men ./and women 
who go out from here year after year. 

! me say in conclusion to you, my sis- 
!nd brothers, that as you go out from 
you enter upon a desperate field ol 
battle. Whateveryou do. shun not, but lace 
the enemy. Wi c ' 

KING THE REFUGEES IN -KANSAS. 



month, the only revisijn they have re 
ceived has been culling down, and very 
occasionally, once or twice perhaps, 
the reconstruction of a sentence. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AT KNOXVILLE. 

Thirteen years ago, there came to Knox- 
ville a lady, who, like many others from the 
North, was animated with the purpose of 
elevating and educating that great mass of 
illiterate people to whom the war had given 
freedom. , 
Hwfirst work was to engage in a general 
mission work, such as assisting the poor and 
distributing clothes to the needy families of 



Alma 



dolla 



Superintendent to try and erect a new Indus 
trial building. To build one such as »c 
wish will require not less than So.°co 1 he y 
lot has been purchased, and in order to get 
the money for the building, we propose to 
do all we can at home, and at the same time 
solicit what aid we can abroad 

Th* proposed building, which we arc anx- 
ious toreompletc by Christmas, will consist 
of a carpenter shop, kitchen, sewing room 
printing-office, and rooms for teachers o 



Kno 



rille. 



in connection with this, she 
night and Sabbath school, by wh 
ceeded in doing a great work. 

The lady of whom I speak is Miss Emily 
L. Austin, who has had many difficulties to 
overcome, and many slanders to bear, but 
God has been her helper. _ 

After nine years of battle, she was inspired 
to take an advance step in civilization— that 
is, to introduce manual training into the 



public schools of Knoxville. 

At the time of her first efforts, in 1880, the 
colored school house was a mere shanty, but 
through her efforts, aided by Northern 
friendsand with some assistance from South- 
ern friends, she succeeded in erecting a large 
and roomy building, which cost Sio.ooo, of 
which $=.ooo were given by the city. 

This aid was given by Miss Austin with a 
promise that she should have the use of two 
of the rooms f one for her industrial classes, 
and the other for night school. Sabbath 
school and evening entertainments. 

In the course of two years, the school hav- 
ing increased, she was crowded out of this 
building; and feeling that some other pro- 
Vision must be made at once, she asked per- 
mission of the School Board to erect another 
industrial building on the school grounds 
This was granted, and the building was 
erected at a cost of $524.50. 

The money for this building 
scribed and paid principally by 
Knoxville; several contributions of $25 be- 
ing given by wealtny white friends of th 

P '^rhe shop was conducted by one of the 
white carpenters of Knoxville the first year, 
but for some reason did not give satisfaction. 
That summer. Miss Austin applied to Gen- 
eral Armstrong for a carpenter, and I was 
appointed to take the place. I Vent there 
in September, and found this building of 
, .-Li : 1, rrtv-trt Fppi- it wan divided 



the n first floor ;' on the second floor we wish 
to have a chapel, where night school Sab 
bath school, and a Young <Mcn s Christian 
Association can be held. 

We do not propose to make finished work- 
men of our boys, for the shop claims only to 
ght both be a primary institution Our ide* * to 
she sue- give the boys a general practical idea of 
Tools- such a practice as is necessary about 
1 heir homes, and at the same time we hope 
d awaken such an interest in this sort ol 
,-ork. that some of the boys will pursue their 
trades elsewhere. The success of these boys 
in this pursuit of life depends, of course, 
upon what we givojthem. for the .oundation 
is that upon which we build. 

It is plain to see that the South needs 
working men and women-men who are not 
, " :J ?» ~„ i™«irH into the educational 



This privilege of appearing before 
owe to the fact that Hampton is my 
Mater. Seven years ago I came t 
place. Having traveled four hundrer 
I landed on these grounds with one 
and twenty-five cents in my pocket am 
ingin mv head. I spent three years studying 
my book's; my board and incidentals I paid 
•king on the shoe-bench. I never 
... ..my during the summer, for fear I 
ihould not earn money with which to get 
back in the fall. At the end of my first 
lonth in school, when all was gloomy and 1 
was in debt. Gen. Armstrong said a few 
words to me which he has long since forgot- 
ten but they have been my inspiration ever 
since He said Goon, that is the way in 
which George ' Washington made a great 
man of himself. I have obeyed the order. I 
have gone on. three years at Hampton, two 
among the refugees, two at Ober- 



working men anu « v.. ...... - — 

afraid to go forward into the educational 
work of their race and country , women, who 
arc no less anxious to raise the standard of 

morality. .... j „„„ „i 

We like the Yankee idea, said one of 
Southern writers, "to teach men and 
women to do anything that comes to hand 
That is what we all should like, for I believe 
that the success of our people depends large- 
ly upon the acquirement of knowledge in 



, lu »ed methods of labor. 
Vs a certain writer has said: "Excellence 
granted to man only as a reward of 
or; it augurs, indeed, no small strength 
persevere in the habits of 



in septemoer, anu ■ ....... — 

which I speak. 50x20 feet; it was divided 
into two rooms ; one 20 x 30 feet, for the car- 
penter shop, and the other 20x20 feet for 
the kitchen. There is also an attachment 
10 x 12 feet, for the sewing classes. 

There are about 400 scholars who attend ; 
so vou sec from the dimensions of the rooms 
and number of scholars' who attend, that 
the rooms miist necessarily be crowded. 

These children do . not come all at one 
time, but in sections numbering from twelve 
. .ighteen each. 

The very least we propose to do is to give 



t mind to nciacvt.t ... - — , 

ry, without the pleasure of receiving those 
advantages which, like the hands of the 
dock, whilst they make hourly approaches 
Z Their assigned -points, yet proceed so 
=„h- slowly as to escape observation. 
Sul> I These words teach us that there is no re- 
ward for anything but good, honest labor, 
that being slow, but sure. 

In eettinga trade your compensation may 
be small, but every blow yqu strike trains 
the hands, and at the same time your brain 
becomes a lifetime diary. 

Idleness, not necessarily with ignorance 
,s the foundation of almost all crime ; and 
without the cultivation of labor we are a lc 

P>'"P ]c . ; .u W 



w.. and now I am permanently in the 
South helping to work out the problem of 
the Negro. , , 

I have been asked to give an account ot 
mv experience among the Refugees who 
emigrated Irom the Southern States to 
Kansas. During the summer of '8o, just af- 
I had been compelled on account of health 
to give up a school in this State. I receiv- 
ed a call to join the workers among the Re- 
fugees. Ready for any work that was for the 
most -ood of the down-trodden, I at once 
cave over to the claim laid upon me. 
and in Sept. I left this State for Topeka. 
Kansas, where, upon my arrival. I was kind.y 
received and put to work by the Kansas 
Freedmen's Relief Association, under which I 
worked till the close of the Exodus. The 
Exodus over, the Association disbanded 
decided that my mission was ended ; but 
supplying the outer man did not make a 
thorough western citizen of the Refugee, 
so the old officers set about to establish a 
place of learning, the result pf which was the 
industrial Institute situated at Columbus, 
Kansas. In this work I took part, remaining 
ith it till the latter part Of . 8,1. 
Few people, save those who were on the 
ground, have a sufficient idea of the propor- 
tion assumed by the Exodus. The total num- 
ber that went West is estimated at sixty thou- 
sand Forty thousand of these settled in 
states accessible by the navigable rivers of 
the West. As our work was confined to 
Kansas, we dealt with the orty thousand. 
These people went from all parts of the 
South and settled in all parts of Kansas. 
Under the Relief Association, agents were 
constantly at work in the prominent parts 
of ^he State. During the Exodus this As- 
sociation received, and distributed seventy 
thousand dollars in money qjfd clothing, 
Hadtach Refugee received an equal nor- 

nau J?_..u wn one dollai 



at the very last moment 

their feeble hands their L... .— t - 

them to go empty handed into a cold and 
unknown clime. When these people arrived 
(in mid-winter) from the cotton fields, with 
no monev. no food and little clothing, they 
were met bv agents of the Association, taken 
to the barracks, fed, clothed, and as soon as 
possible, helped to homes among the more 
substantial settlers. 

My first work was out on the broad prai- 
ries, fifty miles southwest of Topeka. At 
that point the Association had planted a 
colony of thirty-two families on twelve hun- 
dred and eighty acres of land. Eighteen 
miles from me, another of tke^Same size, and . 
occupying as much land, had been planted. 
This land was purchased by the Association 
from the Atchison. Topeka and Santa Fe R. 
R Co. on seven years time, at two dollars 
id twenty-five cents per acre. It was di- 
vided into twenty and forty acre lots and se- 
cured to the Refugees by title deeds, given [ 
by the railroad Co. directly to the Refu- 
gees For one year these colonies were, to a 
certain extent, cared for by the Association. 
Our provisions were hauled fifty miles in 
wagons While with the colony. I taught 
day and Sunday school. I followed all the 
professions necessary for the well being of 
ew settlers. Saturdays I went with the 
■agons for fuel or other supplies. My work 
at the colony ended in Feb. '81. The life 
on the plainswas by no means like that of a 
butterfly. Our post office communicated with 
• e outside world once a week. A merchant 
in New York or Boston could communicate 
with one in San Francisco as quick as we 
could with our nearest towns. The lumber 
out of which the benches for my school room 
were made was hauled eighteen miles. I 
was disappointed in the promise of a carpen- 
ter and two days after the appointed time, 
he put in his appearance to find the benches 
made black-boards up. windows in and 
school under full heading ; but we expected 
such things, and in a certain measure had 
mustered sufficient grit to meet them. 

Leaving the colony. I was put on the road 
as general agent of the Association. My 
points were Kansas City. Wyandotte. Rose- 
dale and Armstrong. At these points great 
had collected. They seemed to de- 
ck other a protection which thejj 
no longer nteeded; and it required great exer- 
tions to scatter them, so that all would be 
able to live. (Whenever homes were procur- 
ed for familiel, we invariably had trouble in 
netting them/to break loose from their old 
associates,^ persuaded them that they 
had beeiyfeland driven enough, and now 
that th<* weTe in a free .country, they no 
longer jtiesired nor would tolerate being 
led andVriven about. There was not suffi- 
cient work '°r "11. The charity of the land 
had long since been exhausted by the earli- 
er arrivals, and the result was the same in 
all cases, privation and intense suffering. 
' the town just mentioned, I worked -two 
nths Our plan was to visit the stopping 
places of the Re'ugees. see with our own 
eyes their condition. If they needed help, 
gave them a check on our supply store. 



Therewere imposters among the Rdugees, 
and it required diligence to detecyTfujm. 

They used all the devices that theirtairer 
brothers would have used under likecfrcum- 
stances. But the prominent feature which 
characterized the Refugees was, that^f the 
sixty thousand not one was ever reported as 
having taken upon himself the profession of 
a tramp. This work of relieving was- con- .; 
tinued throughout the Exodus and ended 
April . 5th. '8. ; at which time the Exodus _ 
practically ended, and the workers decided 
that it was best to stop the work of reliev- 
ing The relief given, and the manner in 
which it was given, was not such as was 
fitted to make paupers of the Refugees, but 
that which would best make industrious and 
reliable citizens. It was for this reason that 
they were settled in the country places, and 
upon land which they could cultivate and 

^Thus'it'was that.the Refugees were cared : 
for and theExodusended. What have ,b«n 
the results of this movement of sixty thou- 
sand of our people from one section, of our 
kind to another ? The people have s trength- 
ened their spirit oCself-reliance. They have 
demonstrated among themselves and to the 
world that they .possess certain properties , « 



world triai mey — j r V~ -t A. 

h Refugee received an equator- 

share would have been one dollar | arenot respected a^ «. «^ to expe- 



^.gSSSilS ^t^^X^^^^ conintmeni wi: 



Z%W St grand'eomponent of | ^™% ch 

ight be said that we have been taught 
to work all of our days ; that is true, but we 
were not taught in the best way ; we had 
not the advantages of that combined train- 
ng of mind and hand which goes to make 



„>hich. like this at 
Hampton, develops habits of industry which 
become a part of the man h'msell. 



1 Ilia 13 

this is wh — 

to eighteen eacn. .„ j„ ,„ „i„. Nothing but honorable occupation can a ? - "; , ";'r"'„"k rc [ ue etoward the North star, tne 

halt in the morning and the other half of | any way 



nt all over ou 
able occupatii 



,„!,. The Exod- 
Refugees are tx> day a fi 
lation of the West 



that the Negro 
■n:-n in his abili- 
cond:tions/4nd 
1 success,/ The 
art of the popu- 



; were cared for, imposters accccpt the situat 
^ absolutely refused help- men of means, tanot ^ferto yoJL 
«nrcnch there were among the Kelugeesl, ty to ""J 1 ^, ,„„., 
ece ved a wor'dofcheerancT were content, claims 

were built in Topeka ; Often there 
were as many as one and two hundred arn 
vals in a single day and on a single train. 
^n^JdS^nou^rtoNa^-therrt 

Kan" or Topeka. W had pl™- caused tne ^^^jg^ 
ty. but whenever they "P' ^'^..?^ The Exodusisin nosensean accepted equ.va- 
lination to leave the cotton blooms_and. as ^ne t» ^ oblil7ation under which the, na- 



But the principles of extortion, pauperiri- 
nn practical disfranchisment. shot gun poli- 
tics ' and frequent political murders, which 
caused the Exodus, are still the spots of d,s- 



l rnination to leave the cotton blooms and, . » £ K'X^ton under which the, na- 
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TWELVE PACE MONTHLY. 

( Reduced to eight pages from July to October 

four-- months, f 
Printed on the Normal School Steam Press 
by students trained in the office. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, ) 

H.W. LUDLOW, i \ Editors. 

M. F. ARMSTRONG.' 



REV. H. B. Frissell. Chaplain. ) Regular 
Mr. W. N. Armstrong, \ Contribn- 
Mrs. Orra Langhorne, ) tors. 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE*. 

Specimen o 



ilen sent upon application. 
10 eecure »»fety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post office orders, or 
registered letter*. Write plainly; give name 
In full, and name o( Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

A limited number of advertisements inserted 
at following rates : 



2 75 
7 50 
13 50 
23 00 



5 00 
13 50 
23 00 
40 00 



9 00 
23 00 
40 00 
70 00 



^Special notices 10 cents per line. 

Job work from all parts of the coun- 
try is solicited, and will be executed 
cheaply and well- jZstimites given. 



For further information, address 
F. N. GILMAN,— " 
Business Manager, Hamptm 



Subscribers are reminded that the " Work- 
man" is reduced to eight pages during the 
next four months, resuming, in November, the 
twelve page form. 
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elaboration in all points re- 



quired and desirable in a twelve years' 
urse in a Northern school. 
But r in the discussion, the striking 
fact was brought out that the industri- 
al system, so far from impeding school 
work, enables Hampton to give its stu- 
dents a full hour more of study per day 
outside of school hours, than the insti- 
tutions with which it was compared can 
give, excepting only the one other which 
^has like it an organized labor system. 
An. i this is simply because it takes a 
work bell to turn people out in the 
morning early enough to secure the 
fresh morning study hour which the 
Hampton student thinks the best of the 
day, and which will be increased for him 
next year to an hour and twenty min- 
utes. Another advantage, one which 
would not be fully appreciated in less 
than a year's residence at Hampton per- 
haps, but which is watched here with 
great interest from year to year, is the 
moral stimulus of the work idea and 
habit, thd earnestness it gives to charac- 
ter, the quickening and strengthening 
to intellect. The weekly work day breaks 
in upon the study, but it wakes up the 
mind. More actual progress can be ac- 
nplished with it th; 



6ne of the most interesting problems 
unfolding at Hampton is the- varied 
bearing of industrial training upon ed- 
ucation in general. The manual labor 
system was made fundamental here 
from the first for its own sake, with full 
conviction of its value in the symmetri- 
cal development of the individual or 
the race, and with readiness to sacrifice 
to this the necessary per cent, of mere 
mental culture. Experience for sixteen 
years not only confirms this conviction 
but is proving that industrial training 
tends on the whole and in the long run, 
not against but to favor mental pro- 
gress. 

The poverty of the most of the stu- 
dents and the urgent demand for teach- 
ers for prirn ar y scholars in the South 
limit the regular course at Hampton, 
to three years. It is of the first import- 
ance therefore that this short course 
should be sound in foundation and 
thorough in essentials, and then that it 
should be as full and varied as it can be 
consistently with such thoroughness. 
The very most that can be made of these 
three years should be made of them. 
With this in mind, the students are 
watched and the schedule of study is re- 
viewed from year to year. It has not 
changed in much variation from the in- 
dividual plan, but in its fuller carrying 
out, with a higher quality of text books 
and the addition, not of the coveted clas- 
sics but of more instruction in teaching, 
and afew English studies such as Liter- 
ature, Political Economy, Pres.Hopkin's 
"Outline Study of Man", some element- 
ary or fragmentary knowledge of which 
may furnish principles, and awaken 
thought and tastes of practical benefit 
to character and life. At this year's dis- 
cussion of the course, a professor of ped- 
agogics present by invitation, an expert 
critic of Northern and Southern schools 
without the industrial system, expressed 
incredulity that the course laid down 
could be gone through with in the three 
years, especially in a school hampered 
with this system. It could not of course 



out it, es- 
pecially by these people who are not ac- 
customed'to long consecutive study and 
who, as one of their representative 
voting men, Prof. . Stewart of Liberia 
College, well put it recently to the 
Alumni Association of Hampton, "need 
to catch the Anglo Saxon spirit of 
Push." 

The record of Hampton graduates 
the test of Hampton's success. It is of 
interest also to notice the fact that 
while leading colored men themselves 
at first looked upon the Hampton in- 
dustrial system with general disfavor, 
they now as generally approve it, hav- 
ing' seen its striking advantages^ . 

By vote of the Trustees on the recom- 
mendation of the Principal, one im- 
portant change is to be tried in the 
coarse of study at Hampton. Begin- 
ning with the class that entered as Jun- 
iors last term, each class will be sent 
out for one- year of teaching or other 
practical work between its Middle and 
Senior year. In '86 there will be a Senior 
class made up from such as are already 
out or stay out next term by choice or 
advice as some do every year. As there- 
after there will be of course always a 
Senior class, there will be room in it for 
any such exceptional cases, at the dis- 
cretion of the Faculty. Instruction in 
the art of teaching being now carried 
through the Middle as well as through 
the Senior year, the students will not 
go out unprepared for that work. 

This is a new departure which will 
naturally not strike all favorably at 
first consideration, and it is an experi- 
ment which time must test. It is how- 
ever the outgrowth of many years of 
Observation of the great practical ben- 
efit of just such an experience to many 
who have taken it from pecuniary ne- 
cessity or otherwise, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, and then returned to graduate. 
A common remark concerning such a 
student is: He is twice the man he 
would have been if he had gone straight 
through his course. After a year of 
real life work, the student comes back 
to his last year in school with a new 
purpose. If there is good stuff in him 
it is brought out. He knows what he 
needs, appreciates his chances and 
knows how to use them as he did not 
before. This is simply a fact of human 
nature which has been demonstrated 
thousands of times in schools and col- 
leges everywhere, and wasacted upon in 
the 'wander year" required of the 
German apprentice before he became 
a journeyman. Discounting exceptions, 
we believe that it is worth the effort 
thus to annex the school of life to a reg- 
ular academic course. 



taking an exact science to grade by is 
especially felt with a class of pupils 
whose preparation has been so irregular 
and uneven as theirs. A Boston teach- 
er looking through the night school re- 
marked of a preparatory class, that it 
would be impossible to grade it by 
Boston grades ; it would bejeven year 
old reading and twelve yeai^old arith- 
metic. As a rule, the preparation of can- 
didates for admission is better in arith- 
metic tharf in English, partly no doubt 
because that has been supposed to be 
the chief requisite, partly because it has 
been easier to teach it — at least, count- 
ing in home surroundings, — and partly 
perhaps because the colored pupil takes 
more to arithmetic than to English, 
such is our experience, at least so far as 
its mechanical operations are con- 
cerned. When it comes to the careful 
explanation of its processes, constantly 
insisted upon at Hampton, power of 
expression tells as well as power of 
thought and is by no means always 
even with it. 

Indeed, the maturity of mind in cer- 
tain directions, gained by years, and 
actual experience of life and responsi- 
ty, which we notice at Hampton con- 
tinually in contrast with a childish lack 
pf development in other directions, 
notably in the power of clear expres- 
sion, makes one of the most interesting 
features of the problem here,. and which 
must never be ignored in its considera- 
tion. This same maturity makes it 
possible for the pupil often to catch up 
with himself — so to speak — and bring 
his attainments to a more even grade 
than when he entered; as a child could 
not do. This is one pleasant peculiar- 
ly of the condition. 

To bring up the standard in English 
t has been decided to require for the 
mtering examination, hereafter, besides 
he usual knowledge of the first four 
-ules of arithmetic, the ability to rec- 
ognize and write a complete sentence 
correct in construction and punctuation 
and capitals, and to frame a short letter 
fairly well. They may not in a year or 
two be brought up to this requirement 
t this will be the aim. 
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The difference between the mathe- 
matical and the unmathematical mind 
and the unfairness of insisting on one 
standard for both, is apparent at Hamp- 
ton, as in schools for the white race. 
Oh the other hand, the convenience of 



Our June editorial pages having been 
devoted as usual to the annual reports 
of the Hampton Institute, we have been 
unable until now to add our tribute to 
the memory of this good and noble man 
to whom the whole country, and above- 
all its colored citizens, owe a debt of 
lasting love and gratitude. 

The terrible succession of financial 
failures and disgraces which have occu- 
pied the columns of our daily paper?, 
since this good man's death was record- 
ed there, put in the strongest light the 
truth that even earthly success is not in 
heaping up riches. It is not what we 
gain rjiit what we keep that makes us 
rich. And the only way to keep, to 
enter into full possession of property, 
even in this world, is to use it rightly, 
in God's service, for the good of others. 
Looking further, the quaint old epitaph 
tells the story " what I hoarded I have 
lost: what I spent, I had: what I gave. 
I keep. " 

Mr Slater's life illustrates, like that 
of many of our successful men, the ad- 
vantage of early training to industry 
and business habits, the happy combi- 
nation of business ability with courte- 
ous manners and a genial spirit, the 
value of sturdy honesty and purity of 
life, the power of Christian principle to 
preserve integrity and consecrate all to 
the highest objects. Giving loyally 
and liberally to the support of the 
Union in the war, and always warmly 
interested in the cause of the colored 
race and in the prosperity of our un- 
divided country, he crowntd the gene- 
rosities of his life by the royal gift of 
S 1,000,000, in 1880, the interest to be 
used for the education of the Freedmen. 

In the hands of such men as ex- 
President Hayes, Chief-Justice Waite, 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Morris K. 
and their associates, who work 
th<W pecuniary reward on its board 
:es, and their efficient agent Rev. 
A. G. itaygood. the blessing wrought 
by the (Slater Fund will be a lasting 
monument and an unperishing possess- 



acation at Hampton never means 
ation. The shops and farms with 
their contract work or other industries 
go on through the year, with the night 
school for work students and the varied 
labor required to take care of all who 
stay. Two hundred and seventy five 
students thus remain this summer 
—more than the whole school num- 
bered eight years ago, and to be in- 
creased before we go to press by the 
coming of about thirty new Indian 
students. Of the two hundred and 
seventy, two hundred and ten are col 
ored students: one hundred and twenty 
eight boys and eighty two girls; sixty 
are Indians: thirty four boys and twenty 
six girls. One hundred and seventy — 
forty eight of these girls — are night 
school students who have been for a 
year or more preparing by work and 
study to enter the Junior or Middle class 
perhaps next fall. The rest fall quiet- 
ly into the line of work, and trie "change 
from the winter to the summer organ- 
ization is effected with less and less fric- 
tion from year to year Those who are 
not in the night school have their even- 
ings to themselves with some limita- 
tions. The girls are required to come 
in doors at eight. The' weekly prayer 
meetings are kept up, and the Sunday 
Bible classes, and church service; the 
school Chaplain remaini/g till August, 
and Rev. Mr. Gravatt of Hampton then 
supplying the place. The reading room 
is kept open as usual. The Indian stu- 
dents, most of whom are younger and 
less robust, have two hours rest from 
work' at noon, in which they will have 
some drawing lessons and other light 
lessons. Some of the older ones take 
the full work day by preference. Thej 
also work part of the season at Shell 
banks for the benefit of change. The 
summer work is varied for all by an 
casjonal holiday or pic-nic. The wea- 
ther is seldom oppressively warm for 
long, and vacation life of Hampton is 
not only busy but pleasant. 
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Singing For Tuskegee. 

When the growth of Hampton, Institute 
necesitated the erection of Virginia Hall, 
the school sent its student singers out into 
the North and West, as our readers\know, 
to do what could be done to further the 
work. Though the great financial panic of 
'74 so interfered with their success-after the 
first year, (when they cleared $10,000) that 
losses balanced profits, yet. considering the 
indirect benefits of the interes^thus excited 
in the school, and the mqtarst'rengthening 
there is in doing all that i^ possible to help 
one's self, it is'not too much to say that Vir- 
ginia Hall would not have gone tip without 
the Hampton Singers. - V 

The young Hampton at Tuskegee is fol- 
lowing its parent's example in this as in 
other, applications of the principle of self 
help. Our readers must almost without ex- ' ) 
ception know the story of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial School in Alabama. , 
whose Principal and assistant Principal and 
four out of six teachers are Hampton grad- 
uates, who are making industrial education 
a success there as it is here, and winning the -y 
respect of Northern friends and Southern/ 
neighbors, by their enterprise and goodl, , 
sense. Having bought a farm of 480 -acres .,/ 
and erected a school building costing $6000 
all free from debt, they are now about erect- 
ing their second building, Alabama Hall, for 
girls "and teachers 'quarters dining room, etc., 
to cost tio.ooo. $6000 of which have been al- 
ready collected. To help raise the balance 
needed and bring the school before the pub- 
lic, Tuskegee sends out this month a male 
quartette, three of the young men being 
students, and one a teacher, a graduate of 
Hampton, under the direction ofMr. R. H. 
Hamilton, one of the original Hampton 
Student band who has been ever since con- 
nected with Hampton Institute, and lead- 
er of its choir. The voices are good, the 
repertory of plantation melodies, entirely 
new; and the expenses of a quartette 
being so much less than for' a full chbrus. 
we trust the direct results may be 
profitable as well as the indirect benefits. 
The quartette expects to spend the season 
chiefly among the summer resorts of Massa- 
chusetts. We bespeak for them , wherever 
they may go, the special interest of friends 
I of Hampton. ;• \^ r ~ 
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The Southern Press. 
Both Sides. 

' The event of the month has been the 
nomination of Jas. G. Blaine for Presi- 
dent and John A. Logan for Vice Presi- 
dent. ,The Southern Workman being of 
necessity a non-partisan jourfial, can do 
little more. than offer to'its readers such 
selections from the editorials of the 
.Southern press as seem fairly to repre- 
sent the opinions of both parties' and 
both races. The marked feature in 
these expressions of opinion seems as 
yet to be a certain indecision among 
the members of the Republican party, 
which, while it has not arrived at open 
dissatisfaction or rebellion, has a flavor 
of both, and is possibly prophetic. It is 
indicated in such half-way endorse- 
ments as this of the People's Advocate, 
(colored.) 

"That the ' majority must rule ' is one of 
the fundamental principles of our govern- 
mental and patty system. James G. Blaine, 
in a convention in which the people were 
more directly represented than ever before, 
receives the nomination for president. All 
Republicans who acknowledge theobligation 
of the party as binding should give them- 
selves henceforth to the one purpose of win- 
ning a glorious success. It is not pertinent 
now to say what might have been or to de- 
dare how personal preferences, if accepted, 
would have occasioned less hazard. 

James G. Blaine is the choice of the ma- 
jority ofthe republican party, and for this 
reason alone he merits hearty support. 

While Blaine was nominated indepen- 
dently of colored votes, he cannot be elected 
without their aid. that is certain. It is ab- 
surd to think that he can carry New York, 
hotly contested as it will be, without the aid 
of their vote in that State, which numbers 
some twenty five thousand ; then in Indiana, 
\"ew Jersey and West Virginia, which will 
bs battle ground, the colored vote is"~ equally 
essential to Republican success. 

Four weeks hence, when the Nationat 
Committee confers with Mr. Blaine and Gen. 
• Logan, it will be the time for our prominent 
colored politicians to have a plain under- 
standing from the nominees as to what we 
riust expect from them. The time is before, 
not after the election. The example of 
the colored delegation at Mentor must not 
be repeated." 

The Nev> York Globe, probably the 
strongest colored journal in the country, 
while announcing its intention of stand- 
ing by the Republican (J>arty, is some- 
what more out-spoken in its warning, 

"The men who placed in nomination Blaine 
and Logan were not children, nor were they 
ignoramuses, On the contrary, they were 
men who have in past times led the party to 
glorious victory — men who, amid all the va- 
rying revolutions of party methods and pub- 
lic opinion, have held on high the banner un- 
der which the mighty champions of the 
party have marshaled. These men have 
placed this ticket in nomination, knowing 
full well that it was like throwing a fire brand 
into a powder magazine. Yet they paused 
not; constituting, as they did, the sentiment 
and the wishes of the party .in every State 
and Territory of the Union, and being con- 
scious that the destiny of the party would 
hang upon the result of their choice, they 
deliberately placed in nominati 
who have split the party in eve _ 

The Republican party has very evidently 
struck a very large rock — a sort of submerg- 
ed island in the vast ocean of politics. 

The grand old ship, around which so 
many and furious storms have scent their 
iury in vain, appears to have sprung a leak, 
not unlike the one which carried down the 
parties out of which it was carved in 1856. 

The solemn fact is not to be suppressed 
that the outcome of the Chicago Convention 
his produced a solemn pause in the career 
o; the Republican party s lease upon popular 
favor ; has produced widespread dissatisfac- 
tion in the ranks — has precipitated a split 
which cannot be healed by the stereotyped 
prescription of the small statesmen. There 
is something radically defective in the party 
machinery when the nomination of standard 
bearers is greeted all along the line with 
hisses and wholesale revolt of strong papers 
which are moss-covered with age and service 
in the cause of the Republican-party". 

The Virginia Slar,( colored, ) though 
not yet enthusiastic, is hopeful. 

"While Mr. Blaine's nomination may have 
been and we presume was a great surprise to 
many, it was not a disappointment to any 
but the enemies of republican government. 
Republicans of all shades will heartily unite 
upon the nominees of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. And what is better stilL they will 
elect them. We are glad of Blaine's nom- 
ination for many reasons, but the two 



wings of the national Republican party— tl 
Stalwarts and the Half-Bree Is, and if the 
beany virtue, any trustworthiness in what was 
known as the Straightout Republicans of 
Virginia, they will now unite to a man wit 
the Libera! Republicans, and carry VirginL 
for Blaine and Logan. Will they do it? 
We shall see. They, the Straightouts. pro- 
fess that Blaine was always their choice ; if 
that be so, then there is no longer any reason 
for their estrangement from the rest of 
their brother Republicans of the State. Let 
there be one united and determined effort to 
carry this State for the chosen Republican 
standard bearers. They will be elected any- 
how, whether Virginia is carried for them or 
not, but in that case the Old Dominion will 
share none of a glorious victory". 

The white Republicans of the South 
do not confess to serious discourage- 
ment, but Democratic editorials throw 
some pretty strong lights on the situ- 
ation. The Richmond Whig says: 

"Every Republican paper in Virginia print- 
ed since the nomination of the National 
ticket has run up the names of the bold 
standard-bearers of our party. That is the 
proper thing to do." 

And the Baltimore American gives no 
uncertain sound; 

" Blaine is the choice of the people. His 
nomination is a victory of the people over 
the politicians. A great enthusiasm formed 
itself spontaneously in the hearts of Repub- 
licans, and burst like a huge wave over the 
petty dykes that hostile factions and official 
discipline had built up against it. Blaine 
has been the object or the keen attack of en- 
emies without and within the party. He 
has had for years to meet calumny and de- 
traction, and to sec his good spoken evil of. 
Base motives have been ascribed by n.alice 
to his noblest actions: his genius has been 
underrated, his popularity underestimated 
and yet there is something about the mar 
that makes the people love hiro. Twice 
had the popular voice called him to the 
nomination, and twice had the politicians 
thwarted its will. But now the voters rose 
with a power not to be withstood, and made 
him their candidate. 

His nomination unites the party as none 
other could. There now need be no longer 
any two wings. The third term party de- 
feated four years ago now disappears. Its 
leaders are now Blaine men. Not since 
Grant's first term has the Republican 'party 
been so united as now; not since Lincoln's 
second term has any leader bgen so beloved". 
But over against these must be set 
uch opinions of the effect of the nom- 
ination as we find in the following: 
When it was a doubtful and desperate 
chance, we can sec how Mr. Tilden was a 
name to conjure with— any port in a storm- 
any driftwood in the raging sea. But if we 
are to credit the bulk of Democratic and the 
most respectable element of Republican and 
Independent opinion, the Lord has delivered 
: "grand old party" into our hands, 
and, in such a providence Mr. Tilden is not 
the one man necessary and the onlyavailablc 
and imperative candidate. "-Constitutionalist. 
Augusta, Ga. 

"The picture in Puck which drew attention 
to Mr. Blaine's record, represents not only 
the bitter humor of that publication, but the 
feeling of the Puritans of the Republican 
party; and there is every reason to believe 
that these will make their disapproval felt 
a practical manner. In evidence of this 1 
have open expressions of hostility from such 
papers as the Times, the Evening Post, 
Herald, and, still more significant, the talk of 
an independent ticket to represent the Pu- 
ritan element of the Republican Party. 
But without counting on this we believe 
that there is a very widespread feeling at the 
North that it is time to make a change in 
the management of public affairs ; and with 
a good ticket the Democrats seem bound to 
win next November. — The Landmark, Nor- 
folk. 

"Mr. Blaine's nomination was 



bad record;of the once respected Republican 
party, feel that in failing to choose Edmunds. 
Lincoln or Hawley, either of whom might 
have been claimed to be better than his party, 
they have lost their best chance of success. 
For the corruption ii the party and the cor- 
ruption of its candidate go.together, and Star- 
route frauds and whiskey rings suggest atonce 
Mulligan letters, railroad joobery, and guano 
speculations. In short.-Blaine cannot carry 
the party and the party cannot carry Blaine. 

In the South, Blaine is weaker than other 
candidates would have been. For the 
colored voters.who constitute by far the larger 
part of southern Republicans, will not be 
drawn to Blaine as they would have followed 
Logan, as they would have kept true to 
Arthur, or as they would have been conjured 
by the magic name of Lincoln. As for the 
vast body of whites who are \Democrats, 
they will bitterly oppose the election of a 
corrupt politician, who is the promoter of 
jobs, the pet of monopolists, and the protege 
of Jay Gould. Moreover, they will put 
forth their most earnest and energetic ef- 
forts to defeat a man who is still remembered, 
as a member of Congress, when he was one 
of the most virulent assailants of the south- 
ern people.- as the originator of the cry of 
the bloody-shirt and as the very apostle of 
sectional-'— 
antagoni: 
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petitorfor presidential honors with the 
tooed deformity that the Republican sh 
men at Chicago have put on exhibit 
shamelessly asking the people to elect 1 
to the highest office in the land. Should 
Mr. Tilden's ill-health cause him to deel 
to allow his name to be presented to 1 
convention, a possibility that is deeply a 
widely regretted, there are others worthy 
take his place, and ihc name of Bayard 
Cleveland would at once inspire confitlei 
and arouse enthusiasm. Those two names 
are already on the lips of many Republicans 
and arc frequently mentioned by Republican 
' ^dependent journals that refuse to sup- 
the action 
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of the people, tending always strongly 
though very slowly in the direction of 
a sturdy reform. More and more the 
people are beginning to find out that 
it is not a question of this party or 
that, or even of this man or that, but 
instead and always, of the average' 
strength and average honor of the men 
and women who make the nation 

The encouragement of the presept 
conflict lies in the indications that the 
old semi-superstitious notions as to 
party loyalty are losing their power 
Such an article, as the following ~"is 
illustration of a decided and hopeful 
change: 

"It is becoming every day more and more 
clear to thoughtful observers that the Uni- 
ted States do not embrace a nation of self-~T 
governing people. The nation is governed 
by parties; the parties are controlled by ma- 
chines, the machines arc engineered by de- 
magogues and capitalists in combination. 
In other words, the work of legislation and 
administration has been practically aban- 
doned to an exceedingly small minority. 

This proposition is easily demonstrable, 
and the facts that conjlitute its proof are 
matters of notoriety^* * * * * * 

It is no answer to say that under our con- 
stitution the authority of the people is dele- 
gated, and that the number of office holders 
must and ought always to be small in com- 
parison with the whole number of voters. 
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ilhcc holders is small, but that the class 
rom " Inch they are selected is small. It 
night be urged with more apparent but 
randy with more real, force that the offices 
t the disposal of the President involve for 
he most part the discharge of ministerial 
nd that no actual irovcrn- 
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thoughtless excitement, and the error com- 
mitted by the Convention is now fully felt as 
it is bitterly lamented by thousands of Re- 
publicans. The great independent vote of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Mass- 
achusetts and Indiana will becast against the 
man from Maine and not a few of the most 
prominent members and most influential 
journals of the Republican party refuse to 
support him. 

Among the leading Republican journals 
that refuse to give aid to Blaine are the 
New York Times, the New York Evening 
Post, the Boston Transcript, the Springfield 
Republican, and the Boston. Advertiser, and 
among the independent papers that pursue 
the same course are the New York Herald 
id the Boston Herald, which has a far larger 
rculation in New England than any of its 
rivals.^ Republican civil-service reformers 
denounce the nominee as the enemy of a pure 
and well conducted Government. Repub- 



dinal ones are that he will unite the two | licans who an/conscious of the weakness Tand" 
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give business men security a-4am.it the de- 
vious ways and reckless schemes of the Re- 
publicans' choice, it would furnish full as- 
surance that the dignity of the United States 
would be maintained at home and abroad 
and that her citizens would be free from mo- 
lestation in foreign lands, yet that at the 
same time this country would not be dragged 
into any frcebooting and buccaneering ex- 
ploits under the guise of a so-called "spirited 
foreign policy, ' ; it would make certain that 
the people s money would not be squandered 
in subsidizing jobbery, that the people's bur- 
dens of taxation would be lightened, and 
that the Government would be a Govern- 
ment of the people, not a Government of 
speculators, spoilsmen and monopolists. 

Never were Democratic prospects brighter. 
Let the Democracy seize the opportunity, 
present two of its best and purest men to 
the people, and adopt a platform of principles 
that, unlike the weak and senile mumblings 
ol the dying Republican party, shall be bold, 
clear and strong— worthy of the acceptance 

and support of every honest man". The 

State, Richmond. 

The question of Tariff Reform is of 
course complicating thtj situation and 
is helping to create a somewhat un- 
usual amount of personal feeling. 

" The Richmond Whig comes out for BJain 
and Logan, since it could not get Arthu 
It shouts " Hurrah for Blaine,"wrth a cracked 
voice. It eats the crow that the New York 
limes and the New York Post couldn'l 
stomach and calls it good, but evidently don '1 
relish It"— Danville Register. 

"The New York Times and Post are Free- 
Trade organs. They like Blarne well 
enough, but the Protection features of the 
platform on which Mr. Blaine goes before 
the country is what is so objectionable to 
the journals named. 

The Register will please observe how 
quickly these papers will fall into line when 
the nominee of the Democratic party is made 
'•"own. — Whig. 

There is no lack of vituperation on 
either side, but as yet nothing espec- 
: ally spicy has been produced. 

In the midst of the turmoil there is 
occasionally to be heard a cooler voice, 
and proof is not wanting that under 
all the froth and scum of superficial 
politics, lies the great common sense 



nitted to his patron, and what- 
ever intluence he has will be exerted to pre- 
vent a change in the course of patronage, 
lhe 1 resident who aspires to re-nomination 
has always the advantage of ready-made and 
devoted followers. 

The case is plain enough so far; but the 
more radical evils of the situation lie far be- 
neath thcseVcomparatively superficial con- 
siderations. XTo get at the bottom facts of 
party management we must study the inter- 
ior organization of parties, not as they are 
represented irf Washington City, but as they 
are mouldedCundcr the style of "We the 
people." /YVMhavc seen, hitherto, that while 
the people fl>ted occasionally, they never 
nominated. The nominating machinery is 
the property of a close corporation— the 
perpctualNmonopoly of a few. The ward 
club, the primary, the nominating conven- 
tion, the caucus, arc successive links in the 
chain which has not a break ora weak place 
anywhere. An attempt to work outside of 
the party machinery is denounced as an at- 
tempt to disrupt the party itself. The 
eriort to place the machinery in better 
hands has usually ended in failure, and in 
some places it appears to be impracticable^ 
without bloodshed. Reduced to its last 
analysis, the party is run bv its "bosses " 
Buy the bosses and you buy the party, great 
caprtalists who have' objects /iter secure 
through legislation, or administrationr^are 
familiar with this rule. The boss, of course' 
ust have a personal following— an eflect- 
e working force. He secures his licuten- I 
ants by the gift of the minor offices, and his 
d file by favors of another character 



We 



ray 1 



up: The 



— country is 

governed by a party ; the party is governed 
by a part of itself ; the governing part of the 
party is the creature of an organization 
vhosc roots are in the coffers of monopolies 
nthe gutter and in the tap-room. The 
party as a whole is never in earnest as to the 
pression of the popular will, and the man 
10 would reach the practical leadership of 
at the bottom, that is 
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purpose to preach pessimism; 

slavery, 
we have 



but only to protest against party slavery. 
Although we have lost our illusions 
not abandoned our ideals. Self-govc, , 
will become an assured fact when men 
lobclong to parties."— N. O. Picayune 
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Incidents of Indian Lifeat Hampton. 

RETURNING HOME FROM HAMPTON. 

The last days of our " merry month of 
May " have been saddened by the going 
forth of 32 of our number \a>o the new life 
for which many have b' en so king preparing. 

I say saddened, though it would seem 
that sending children home to loving friends 
ought not to be considered in quite that 
light, even when they have held firm places 
in our hearts for many years but it cannot 
be otherwise. It. is like saying to ourselves 
what we dare not say to them, "You have 
been snatched for one, two, three or four 
years from the influences which were drag- 
ging you downward; we have tried to teach 
you better things, to lead your thoughts and 
lives into higher channels,— how imperfect- 
ly only we ourselves can know— to strength- 
en you against temptations such as we 
know nothing about, and now the time has 
come and you are to go forth into your 
world under the eye of thousands of critics, 
whether to stand or fall only the Fa' her of 
all can tell. Those whom you love may be 
your greatest stumbling blocks. We would 
hardly f-el ready for the test ourselves, yet 
we expect you to stand firm. Childhood 
\and play are over, henceforth you are men 
and women and must put away childish 
things in the real s'.ruggle and work of life" 

This is the dark side, but like every other 
event in life it has its brighter one. We 
believe these boys and girls to be, with few 
exceptions, earnest Christians, realizing in 
part the importance of the work they have 
to do, and going to it with a spirit of un- 
selfish devotion, Many have learner}, the 
great lesson that they " know very little" 
and are anxious to return another year for 
more "light" to bear to their people. 

As we watched the intelligent and even 
refined faces of many of these neatly clad 
boys and girls as they waved a last farewell 
from the deck of the steamer, our thoughts 
went back, not many years, to.a-Vcry differ- 
ent .picture of strange, dull, half-frightened 
faces, long unkempt hair and shabby bl.--'" 
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Sae and Fax, Indian Terr. 

Nellie Keokuk, 18 June '82 

Hattie Miles, 18 " " 

Mary King, 17 " " 

Ska'.vneelO'a>n 1. T. 

John King, 23 Oct. '79. 

San Car[ei. Arizona 

Rob't. Mcintosh, 27 Feb. '81. 

Benj. Stago. 16 " " 

William Roberts, 25 " " 

Pima. 

Juan Garfield, 
Harry Azul, 

•Expecting to rctu: 

Ft. Berthold 
of our work at Hampton. ( N 
is interesting and curious" ha 
this village where Mandans. Gros Ventres 
and Rees have lived together, it is said, more 
than a hundred years and yet have kept 
their language perfectly distinct up to the 
present time. One of these girls came to 
Hampton nearly five years ago— a shy little 
stranger, speajting hardly a word of English. 
It is hoped she will return next Fall to take 
her place in the Middle Class of the Normal 
School, still further to fit herself for the po- 
sition of teacher in the Fort. Stephenson 
school, lately opened among her people. 

Not so far to the north is S'anding Rock, 
under the care of the Roman Catholic church 
and an Agent whose whole heart is in his 
work. To him go the four bright, womanly 
girls, who have made themselves so valuable 
practical department of Winona 



L northern outpoit 



been 



we hope/ in his work 

cr w*e returned but two 
:ame nearly three years 
rill make up in influence 
nber. Ol the seven, one 



the last two years, four have died, and the rest 
remain for an indefinite time. 

We who know most about these boys and 
girls cannot but feel very hopeful of their 
success, and we trust their friends all over 
the country will feeLamplv repaid for all 
they have done, as well as enedbraged by 
what they shall hear in the future. 



A Trip to the Agencies. 

BY REV. J. J. GRAVATT. 

One going West in March naturally ex- 
pects to be met by " blizzards " and all that 
is rough in the way of weather. To my ut- 
ter surprise, I found brighter days than I had 
left at Hampton. The people were plowing 

Arriving^at Springfield, Dakota, early Sun- 
day morning. March 23. I was greeted by a 
perfect Spring day. This was cheering, but 
it was still more pleasant to be so cordially 
welcomed by the Principal and ladies of 
Hope Srhool. In the absence of Bishop 
Hare, whose headquarters are at this school, 
and by the earnest entreaties of the efficient 
teachers, I held three services before the 
day was over. It was nice to see the eager 
faces of the Indian children. I found among 
them, relations of the Hampton students. I 
was most favorably impressed by the admir- 
able management of the school. 

On Monday, another bright day, the heav- 
ens seemed to smile on my mission. I start- 
ed for a drive of thirty miles across the prai- 
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aftc 



that 



t h< 



saw the light of day. Then it 
realized what education is doi 
children, and hope for greater I 

In the morning of the day the party was 
to start, the boys asked permission to hold 
a faiewell meeting with teachers and girls at 
Winona. In spite of Indian control, many 
were the tearful eyes and sad hearts as some 
said a last farewell to schoolmates and 
friends, and others bade God-speed to de- 
parting friends. The speeches, some in 
Indian, but more in English, were full of 
gratitude for the privileges enjoyed and of 
determination to profit by what they had 
learned and extend it to others, while on 
the othei hand fell strong words of sym- 
pathy and encouragement from those who 
were yet to wait awhile, all ending with a 
touching and earnest prayer in English by 
which each and all were consigned to the 
Father's watchful care. Some were going 
much against their will, because parents 
required it or because the body 
strong enough to stand the work d 
by heart and head. Three of these young 
men wished to stay and risk all rather than 
. lose their chance for an education, and were 
only comforted when promised they might 
return if a change to their native ajr should 
render it advisable later. 

The fcflowing is a list of the names and 
Agencies, with ages as nearly as possible; 



lodge, to help h 
among their peopl 
To Cheyenne K 
of the seven who 
ago. trusting they 
what they lack in 
has died and the others 
for further instruction. 

Lower Brule and Crow Creek are now 
united under one Agency, a man willing, and 
I capable of helping the large number we send 
care. Among them arc too many 
physical condition would not permit 
o remain, yet they are strong in spirit, 
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Fort BerlhaU Dakola. 

Present Ap, 



*Sarah Walker ' *■ ' 
Mary Walker 
Henry Karunach, 

Sladins Reel*. 

Rosa Bear Face. 
Frances White Cow, 
Fidelia Walking Medicine, 
Josie McCarthy, 

Cheyenne River. 

William Larrabee, 
Baptiste Gabe, 



18 Nov. '78- 
15 Oct, '8i- 
23 May '82. 

• 

19 Oct, '81, 
19 " " 
19 « " 



gh 

dcnly. into civilized ways, the baby 
learning to rule all. bqfh red and white, 
thoroughly impartial way. growing fat 
rosy and, wise as the months passed, 
as we last saw him waddling along and dis- 
playing his various accomplishments by way 
of throwing kisses and rehearsing his some- 
what limited vocabulary, we were quite sat- 
isfied with the work he had done. 

Of the strong, manly boy who goes home 
to help his father, a much respected and even 
noted chief, and many others', it is a strong 
temptation to speak, but it is better resisted, 
at least for the present. 

To Yankton only two have returned this 
year, both after a lengthened term. One we 
hope will return in the fall to finish his Nor- 
mal course and further perfect himself in a 
trade for which he has shown great profici- 
ency. 

The boy from Indian Territory has also 
devoted the greatar pal 



that of 
hope of making that 1 
his people. 

It is pleasant to know that the three Sac 
and Fox girls return to excellent homes. 
One of them is a daughter, another a step- 
daughter, of Chief Keokuk, whose quiet and 
dignified bearing, as we met him recently at 
Hampton, seemed the index of an earnest 
and noble character. 
Three and a half years ago, in the dead of 
.n£er, after a journey of four weeks, through 
perils of land and water, Mexicans and In- 
dians, Dr. Sheldon Jackson presented to our 
mercy 16 Indians from Arizona, 14 boys and 
2 girls, Pimas, Papagos, Mohaves, Yuma and 
Apaches. Among these Pimas a father and 



t. Imagine my sensa- 
tion as I drove into the Agency. Is this the 
homcsof some of the Hampton children? 
Where did Frank Yellowbird live ? Where is 
Geo. Strieker's home? What has become of 
Sam'l Brown? A moment more the wagon 
stops, and a bright face stands before me. It is 
David Simmons, one of the returned Indi- 
ans. His smile and hand-shake were a suf- 
ficient reward for the trip. He was grateful 
for whdt had been done for him at Hamp- 
ton. All speak well of David, he has work- 
ed faithfully and steadily as clerk in the is- 
sue-house. 

Here comes a nice looking girl across the 
ground. It is. Magg ie Goulet, who, in her 
modest, gentle way,\xpresses so much pleas- 
ure at seeing a Harrrpton friend. She goes 
with me to call upon the Agent, Maj. Red 
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lr. Cook. Before reaching 
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s to the house. Many qucs- 
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'Sam'l Medicine Bull, 
*Baptiste Bear Bird, 
Peter Brazeau, 
Philip Councillor, 
Katie Councillor, 
Charlie Councillor, 
Maggie Bullhead, 
Jamie Rencontre, 
Sarah White Cow, 
Andrew Roberts, 
Looking Eagle, 



"Santee Single Feather, 
John Archambeau, 



Mary Goulet, 
•Charles Picotte, 



23 Oct. '81. 
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son. After a year the father was called 
home to assist the head chief— his father- 
leaving his little son in our care. This 
spring though the child was not ill, yet the 
doctor's advice was a change of air, and we 
hope it will be of so much benefit tha 
may return, as he desires, after a year of rent. 

Not long ago a party of Apache chiefs 
came to make the school a visit, and took 
back with them our most promising boy as 
an illustration of what an education could 
do. It was hard for him to go alone and 
hard to stand the test by himself, (though 
at last reports he was doing well), and he 
will be glad of the helpers who are on their 
way to him. One boy, who was for some 
time a scout in the U. S. employ, and came 
here under the name of "Fiery Bob," returns 
as an interpreter, shoe-maker, and tailor, 
peaceful, thus far, certainly. 



:cd abi 

. After a refreshing 
It was begun with a commun 
n the M s E. Church. It is issu 
day. How much that means ! Indians c 
all stages of civilization and heathenism ca 
be seen at the Agency. After going in an 
out among them and contrasting the seen 
with the quiet one at Hampton, we visite 
the homes of some of the Indians. Som 
were neat and some were simply miserable. 
Our time is limited, so we must go to Sr. 
Paul's school. We have heard the Indian 
children speak so often of it that we had pic- 
tured it to ourselves. But it is much more 
of a place than we had thought. The build- 
ings are good, well kept and the students 
well trained, It is a power for good. Sam- 
uel Brown has a shoe-shop in one of tne 
buildings and is teaching his trade to others. 
Gi orge Strieker is at work some miles above 
the agency. He is trying to earn money to 
pay his way back to Hampton that he may 
be better furnished for his work. Joseph C. 
has returned to some of the Indian habits, 
but. I believe, has done nothing very bad. 
The hour has come to leave Yankton Agen- 
cy. We do it with great reluctance. The 
Government School we could not visit, our 
stay with Rev. Mr. Cook, shorter than we 
wished, a mere call upon Rev. Mr. William- 
son, and we had to say no to several fine 
young men who wanted to come to Hamp- 
ton, because we were instructed to bring girls. 

Samuel Brown drives me to Choteau Creek, 
from there a stage ride to Springfield, thence 



behave in that way. He asked 
wh'ere she lived. I described the house and 
He said she is one of the best 
Christian Indians on this Reservation. He 
explained it thus. She is sick, her daughter 
is at Hampton and she wants her to come 
home. This is what she was trying to tell 
you. for the Indians have been told of your 
Coming. Here we have the interpretation 
of a border man and of an earnest, faithful 
Inriian'Agent. We were fortunatcto reach 
the Agency on issue day. We took in the 
whole thing at once. It did my heart good 
to have those people come up and shake 
hands with me, because they had learned of 
through theirchildren. Legredo Rencont- 
er has married an excellent woman, and both 
he and sheare employed at the Government 
School. Samuel Fourstarwhowashereashort 
time only, has made a good record. Andrew F. , 
has lapsed into Indian ways, but has done / 
nothing criminal. Knowing the boy as I [do, 
I am convinced he can yet be influenced 
for better things. / . / 

The Agency School is doing good work; it 
should feed Hampton. Too much credit 
cannot be given Mrs. Gasmann and /Miss 
King, teacher, for their interest in it. / 

In company with Rev. Mr. Burt, 1/ visited 
Indians in their homes and in their tepees. 
Daniel Firecloud.a good brave man whose son 
is at Hampton, has a neat home. He was plow- 
ing, but came in to entertain me. After a pause 
he said, turning to me. "Our Hearts areglad 
to see you here. When one of the Dakotas 
goes away and stays a long time and comes 
back, we are glad to see him. I want to 
say that is the way we feel towards you." Af- 
ter asking about his boy, he said, . "Tell him 
1 am glad he is doing well, but I want him 
do better. He must, be obedient to his 

tC 'chicf Wizi. whose daughter is here, has 
luite a large and comfortable house. He is 
,n earnest, plain man. He and his wife drove 
hirty miles to seethe last of their child. 

I cannot speak too pleasantly of the Sun- 
lav spent with Rev. Mr. Burt in his nice 
ittle church. We had three services with 
congregations. One of these services 
peculiarly significcnt. Two Indian ba- 
bies, twins, were baptized by Rev. Mr. Burt, 
' merican Z tw0 Norwegians, a mechanic 
fe. employed at the Agency, stood 
hild and Indians were sponsors for 

uly gratifying to see the earnest 
Sn the part of Indians to come to 
an. More wanted to come than the 
ncnt instructed meto bring. 

jing young men earnestly asked to 

lie, and it hurt us to tell them they must 



to Chamberlain, tcrminusof the R. R. From 
Chamberlain we drive thirty miles to Crow 
Creek Agency. The creeks being high, we 
had to go out of the usual route. We got 
lost, not a very comfortable feeling on a" 
he 1 broad prairie — and seeing an Indian house, 
we went to be directed aright. An Indian 
woman appeared, and though she could not 
speak English, she took in the situation and 
pointed towards the right road, talking all 



Sept. '83. 
Oct, 

\ r Another, a bunch of human dynamite, 
I arcanxious to hear from. 
Dec. '79. - Beside the five who' have just gone back, 
four have returned at different times during 



the time. She then turned to me, and with 
a good many gestures gave me to understand 
she was sick. This done, she came to the 
vehicle and shook hands with me. After 
leaving her, I expressed some surprise at her 
actions and her intelligence to talk with 
strangers. The driver, a borderman, said, 
"did not yob know what she meant ? She 
wanted to tell you she was sick, and by shak- 
ing hands she asked for money to buy whis- 
key." I could say nothing to the contrary. 
After arriving at the agency, I told Major 
Gasmann, the excellent agent, about it. He 
seemed greatly surprised and said Indian 



„ ,...)st interesting visit at Crow 
(the only trouble was it was too short) 
Maj. fJasmann, his clerk and myself, started 
for Lower Brule Agency. We crossed the 
Missouri, yet full of floating ice, at Fort 
Hall. Here we called upon the 'Comman- 
dant who was unable leave his room, and 
ssed on to Lower Brule. Rev. L. C. 
Walker had appointed a service in his pretty 
church, so a good congregation assembled to 
hear about the work done fortfTeirc&ildren. ! 
k Yellowbird I found at Lower Brule; 
arried and has conduced religious 
services in the absence of/D>ei Missionary. 
I could spend only a few /tours a£this place, 
as the evening was wearing away and I .was 
that night to meet the childrcn_for Hamp- 
ton at Chamberlain, they having been 
brought by an escort from the Agency. Rev. 
Mr. Walker had asked the ferryman to wait 
until dark, but to our great dismay, upon, 
reaching the river, no boat could be found, 
Fires were kindled and all of us called for 
the ferryman to come, but no reply. The 
white driver comforted me by saying, "It is 
no use, these people never cross this river 
in the night at this season." But the 
Indian Missionary and another, whose brother 
is at Hampton.who lived near the water's edge,' 
seemed to feel some responsibility in ttfe 
matter. They yelled and shouted until* 
light was seen to descend the opposite bank, 
which we soon learned was that of the ferry- 
man. After struggling for some timeagainst 
the currents and wind, the boat reached the 
shore. I don't know which felt most reliev- 
ed, the Indians or myself, for both knew that 
I rnust cross the river that night if possible.,' 
We reached Chamberlain about ten o'clok. 
The children were there in comfortable qua 
ters. Early next morning we started F~ 
in the midst of asevere snow storm. What 
experience to these children of the plains. 
It is an education in itself. Their appearance 
and behavior called forth favorable/remarks 
from conductors and passengers. After 
a comfortable journey of four or five days, we 
arrived at Winona Lodge. Hampton Insti- 
tute, to be met by the teachers and Jndian 
pupils, both anxious to see who antf what 
the new comers might be. They have fall- 
en into their places in the school and are a 
bright, happy set. Here we must leave them 
for a while, praying that God's presence may 
ever go with them, that he may prepare them 
for a great and good work, and finally ElYC 
them an inheritance with the Saints,-'-^ 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

From a "Young Editor. "Come 
Over and Help Us." From a Teach- 
er in Deacon's Orders. The Story or 
His Life. From One Who is Rough 
inG it. Likes to Work H*rd. F#om 
a Girl Graduate. A Difference of 
Opinion. 

A tree must be known by its fruits. 
We are glad to put before the friends 
' of good work from month to month a 
few samples of the fruits of Hampton/s 
raising in these simple records of its 
graduates' work and experience. ; 
from a young editor. 
Over one hundred newspapers are 
now edited in the United States by col- 
ored men. We are glad that this new 
enterprise is to make room in the col- 
umn-, for educational matter, and wish 
it all success. While its teachers make 
so large a proportion of the reading 
colored population and are so largely 
looked to as its leaders, they should 
demand recognition and consideration 
of their needs in their own press, and 
not be satisfied with mere political pa- 
pers. Every teacher should take, if 
possible, some good educational journal 
or paper, and any one of their news- 
papers would bje-doing excellent work 
devoting at leaSt a column to selections 
from the various excellent ones that 
are published, the Virginia Education- 
al Journal, N. E. Journal of Education, 
and others. 

Va., Aprils, 1**4- 

Dear Teacher: 

Yours o( a recent date is before me, I am 
triad to hear from you. 1 am getting along 
ng-TS 

king prepa 



the ministry. I entered in the session of '78. I Philadelphia. Pa. who » Superintendent of a 
I begun the study of geometry. Greek and I large bunday school there. Thev are old, 
Latin, arithmetic, grammar and other I but the gospel is just the same, old or new 
studies. You may best judge whether I have I Last term I had six months school and 
made good use of my ti 



tell you how I am situated. I a 
' ig. Am on the regular staff. 

f the faculty, 
reading, grammar, 
taught 1 



and 
hether I have I 
not when I 
m now teach- 
ind a member 
:s in Latin, 
arithmetic, and have 
class in Greek. I was ordained one 
year ago last April and have since had 
charge of a church in Lexington, Ky., and am 
now called to that post, but 1 cannot now 
accept, since I am teaching and at the same 
time carrying forward my studies for the 
Priesthood. The zenith of my ambition now is 
to come North and enter the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, but I don't see how just 
now. I do not want to go out as a Deacon, 
for in that capacity I am so circumscribed 
and my sphere of usefulness is curtailed to 
some extent. 

Respectfully, 

H. Henderson. 
the above was received, the writer 
has completed his course, passed his examin- 
ation, and with two classmates, received full 
ordination, the first colored ministers we un- 
derstand to be ordained in the Episcopal 
church in North Carolina. Mr Henderson 
has been appointed to the charge of a parish 
in Louisville. Ky., and stopping at Hampton 
on his way thither officiated at the evening 
services at the School on two Sundays ; read- 
ing the service and preaching. We wish him 
allsuccess in his new field and are confident 
that he will have it. 



as for ( 



very well witn 
here and we arc 
Commencement 
ton to the next meeting if I can possibly get 
off to come. I think I would enjoy meeting 
the gathering of the different faces connect- 
ed with the "Alumni Association." 

I send you, this morning, a copy of a pa- 
per in which I am interested, which you willsce 
by my name. All of us are young men con- 
nected with this paper, I am the only son of 
Hampton. I hope I shall get some names 
from your state, that will cause us to be en- 
couraged in our enterprise. This copy is 
our first issue. I want to make one request 
of you, and that is, will you give us ideas for 
our teachers, through its columns ? We are 
• going to devote a special part of it to educa- 
tion. Our teachers need a good many mer u 
ods and principles to guide them in th 
work as teachers. Please "Come over 11 
Macedonia and help us." Our paper is I 
only paper in the valley of Virginia. 
I hope I shall hear from you soon. 

I am your pupil. 



in deacon's orders. 



A graduate of '78 gives the story of 
his efforts for an education and study 
for the ministry in the Episcopal 
church. 

, — N. C. Ji-i /88^.> 

My dear friend. 

It is with no small degree of pleasure that 
Hwrite you to acknowedge the receipt of your 
letter of recent date, and also the 
Churchman sent sometime ago : for them 
both I thank you. r thank you for your in- 
terest in me and for your desire to know 
of me. Well I must confess that I hardly 
k now how or where to begin. To be short 
then 1 will say that I was born in Salisbury 
N. C. in the year 1858. I went to the mis- 
sionary schools there during the winter time 
and worked in the brick yard during the 
summer. My father died ere I could remem- 
ber him. My mother kept me in school 
with three other children as best she could. 
In 1876 one of my teachers suggested that it 
would be well for me to go to Hampton and 
work my way through. The way seemed 
all dark to me, not a ray of hope was shed to 
guide me through paths through which I 
deemed it impossible for me to pass, until a 
friend offered to assist me through the first 



f ' ROUGHING IT. 

The more ordinary experience of 
Hampton graduates is such as the fol- 
lowing. Some of our finest workers arc- 
giving themselves to their people in 
these varied labors, "liking to work 
hard," and rejoicing in the fruits of 
their efforts. 

Va. April 3rd, /88y. 

My dear teacher, 

I received your letter just as I was about 

to close my school at S and I thought 1 

would wait until I had got my other school 
all straight, so as to write you about it .After 

teaching thirteen months at S it was 

quite sad with the children for me to leave 
them. The trustees examined the children 
and said that they were su prised at the 
progress which they had made. Sly field of 
work has been very broad here. Every 
body says that my work has been satisfacto- 
ry. The people give me the name of being 
a splendid teacher, but I say not, because 1 
never had any idea of teaching when I was 
in school. I like engineering better than 
I do anything else ; though I believe I can 
do most anything. My work has not only 
been confined to the school house but to 
the Sunday school, Bible reading to the old 
people and sick, prayer-meetings, and De- 
bating Society on Saturday nights. Now 
I am teaching at the above named place; 
have on roll fifty-six scholars. My school 
house is a little log hut, very rough indeed, 
with a slab roof, and no windows, but I get 
plenty of light through the cracks. Last 
week I made a black-board and painted it. 
My boarding place is four miles from the 
school house. After walking that distance 
twice a day. and teaching a night school of 
five,. I feel like resting. 1 received my map 

from Miss C just about five weeks be 

fore I closed the school. I find no easy 
work teaching school, but the work, is very 
hard and troublesome all the time. Don t 
think that I want an easy place by saying 
what I have, because I like to work hard. 
I have not decided on going to the Com- 
mencement. I would like to go. This 
leaves me quite well and enjoying the bless- 
ings ol God, and hope you are enjoying the 

Sincerelv your friend and scholar. 



seven. The pay is only $15, and 
very hard to get ; particularly so Jot me for 
these reasons; it is twelve miles to the Treas- 
urer's house and I can not go there as I do 
not know him or the way there either, and 
have to depend entirely upon sending by 
some one who chances to be going to court 
any fourth Monday in a month, as that is 
court day and he is mostly prepared to pay 
some then. I have taught six months this 
month out. and have only gotten $35. so 
you see how well I get my pay. 

Everything, and person both white and 
colored, is very different here to what it is 
at my home in — 1 — Pa. 

A few days ago an old gentleman stopped 
in my school who was the owner of 160 
slaves when Lee surrendered, and we had a 
long talk on slavery. The first time he met 
me he knew 1 did not belong here and want- 
ed to know how my parents came in the 
North : saying they must have run away 
from there ; I gave him to understand that 
none had eve. called a white man master as 
far back as I could learn, and as for me I 
would sooner live on a crust of bread and 
cold water than call any man master. I 
prized my freedom next to my religion. 1 
did not enjoy his conversation as we dillered 
too much in our opinions. 

I have had a very severe cold for .more 
than a week from which I have suffered 
very much. I think i' was from getting wet 
so much and staying so sometimes all 
day. I hope you are having good health 
and a good time in general. T feel no ways 
weary in leading a Christian life, nor tired 
of my journey. 1 expect to find peace for my 
soul. 

Yours truly. 



to give two weeks instruction in drawing 
and i:s accompaniments during the session. 
Prof. Little's .reputation is a sufficient 
guarentee that his presence will add greatly 
to the pleasure as well as profit of the ' ses- 1 

It has required good management to get 
so much work out of the fund appropriated 
by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, the agent of the 
Peabody Education Fund for this work in 
Virginia, and but for the liberality of the 
instructors selected to conduct the Institute 
it could nut have been done. Superinten- 
dents and teachers who really appreciate the 
great need of educating the teachers of our 
State, cannot be too greatful to Dr. CURRY 
for his kindness in giving us the means to 
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deeply thankful that, 
as often warned our law-makers, in nis 
rath he has not left us to the mercy of the 
Virginia Legislature, but still ministers to 
in the hope of a better day. This 
sent out in order that all may 
begin to make preparation to attend the In- 
'tutes. for in this way only can we forcibly 
show our appreciation of the favor granted 

At the WytheviUe Institute. Supt. Repass 
reports that board can be had for $12.50 per 
month at hotels, and forSio. $11. and S12 at 
private houses. 

At Harrisonburg. Supt. FuWKHOUSER 
reports board at from 810 to $1; per month. 

Supt. Crawley reports that board at 
Farmville will be $2.50 per week. 

Board at the Summer Session of the Vir- 
ginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, at 
Petersburg, is about the same as at Farm- 
ville. and we arc informed that, by messing 
at the institution, it need not cost over six 
dollars per month. 

Now let all the live, progressive teachers 
get ready. We are arranging for reduced 
rates on rail-roads, and as soon as a sched- 
ule can be made out cards will be sent Su- 
perintendents, to be delivered to all teachers 
and school officers who desire to attend, as 
well as to any persons who cjxpect to teach. 
Applications for these cards must be made 
to Superintendents. 

peabAdy scholarship. 
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Thus writes of her arduous but suc- 
cessful work : 

Va. March 23, l%%4. 

My dear Miss 

Times without number have I said I must 



session With his help and the work I did, write to you and have never gotten at it until 
pXd through. I arrived at Hampton now And now I can only as k your par don 
=1-. 08 ,Shfi Fntered the Middle Class for being so neglectful of my duty .to- 
ward you. Mytime is very much taken up 
you will see when I tell you how, 
iny difficulties, I get along. I 1 



Sept. 28. 1876. Entered the Middle Class 
and graduated with the class of '78 with a 
first grade diploma. I worked at the Hy- 
gela hotel two summers, and one month on 
the farm at $10 per month. I saved every 
cent that I made during the summer and 
paid it over to the Principal, who received a 
gift of $50 for me and for which I shall al- 
ways feel grateful to him. I now owe about 
$46 to the school which I mean to pay when- 
ever I can. I came to the St. Augustine 
Collegiate Institute at Raleigh to study for 



many 

school every day 6)4 hours and have a walk 
o'f A'A or 5 miles a day and then teach from 3 
to yA hours at night. Then Saturday is the 
only time left to make, mend and clean up 
in general. I teach Sunday school the first 
and second Sunday in every month. I enjoy 
that very much-indeed. I have the Berean 
Lesson Leaves sent me by my cousin in 



11 open Tues- 
will continue 

until* August 1 2th' inclusive. It will be con- 
ducted by Prof. E. V. De Graff, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. unto August 1st, assisted by 
Prof. W. B. McGlLVRAV, of Richmond, and 
then continued till August 12th under Prof. 
McGilvray. Major W. G. Repass has 
charge of the local arrangements, and all 
communications of inqury in regard to 
board. &c„ should be addressed to him, at 
WytheviUe. 

The Harrisonburg Institute, will 
commence on Tuesday, July 22d. at 9 A. M., 
and will be conducted by Prof. M. A. New- 
ell, of Baltimore, assisted by Prof. J. G. 
Swariz. ol Lexington, and a lady expert 
from Baltimore, for the first two weeks and 
will then be continued two weeks longer by 
Prof. Swariz and the lady. Rev. A. P. 
Funkhouser. of Harrisburg. has the local 
arrangements in charge, and will give all in- 
formation relating thereto. 

The Farmville institute, for colored 
teachers, will begin Monday, August 4th. at 
8 P. M.. and will be conducted by Prof. H 
P. Montgomery, of Washington, D. C. 
assisted by his wife and others, for two 
weeks, and may then be continued longer, 
under such arrangements as can be effected. 
Supt. T. W. Craw*ey, Prospect Depot P. 
O., is held responsible for the local arrange- 
ments, and has designated Rev. J. W. 
White and Mr. T. Branch a committee to 
assign teachers hSmes. All inquiries should 
be addressed to Rev. J. W. White, Farm- 
ville, or to Supt. Crawley. 

In addition to the Farmville Institute, and 
for the exclusive benefit of the colored 
teachers, the last Legislature passed a law 
establishing a Summer Session of the Vir- 
ginia Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute, at Petersburg, under the auspices of 
the Board of Education, to be conducted by 
the faculty of said institute, with such 
special assistance as the Superintendernt of 
Public Instruction may be able to furnish. 

In view of the incompleteness of the 
building of the institutions, the Board of 
Education deemed it best to authorize the 
faculty to arrange for a six weeks' course 
this year, instead of eight, as the law pro- 
vides. This is really doing more than the 
situation justifies. 

The session will begin July 15th, and to 
continue for six weeks. For detailed in- 
formation, parties interested are referred to 
the act creating the session, circulars of 
information sent out by faculty, and 
James Storum, and Hon. A. W. 
Petersbnrg. 

In addition to the faculty, which 
competent for the work, Prof. Geo. 
tle, of Washtngton, D. C, has been secured 



Chancellor Ebi 
that Virginia will 

to ten Scholarships in the State Normal 
College, at Nashville. This is another 
blessing offered oui- people by the Peabody 
Agent ; but he venr justly requires that thev 
shall be strictly a^award of merit, on com- 
petitive examinations. 

These examinations will take place at the 
WytheviUe add Harrisonburg Institutes, and 
will be conducted by Maj. W. G. Repass 
and Rev. A. pVsFunkhouser, Supts. of' 
Schools, assisted by the conductors of the 
Institutes. The examination papers will be 
forwarded to this office, and the Scholar- 
ships awarded only to those who attain the 
required standard. The contest is open to 
all young men and women, between the ages 
of 1 8 and 30, of good moral character and 

deportment. ' - 

Those who desire to enter will address 
this office for full information. 

Very respectfully yours, 
R. R. Farr, 
Superintendent Pil 

"■ _ 

The Normal School Library acknowl- 
edges the receipt during the present 
school year of valuable public docu- 
ments from the Departments of State, 
War and Interior, through the courte- 
sy of Senator Mahone, Representatives 
Dezendorf and Libbey, and Gen. Eaton 
of tl*: Board of Education. 

J. F. B. Marshall. 

Chr. Library Com. 
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The Great Invention, 
For EASY WASHING, 

I* HARD 01 SOFT, HOT 01 COLO WATER. 

Without Barm <o FABRIC or BAUDS, 
and particularly adapted f Warm Cllma<t». 
No family, rich or poor should be without It 

Sold by all Grocers, bot oewora of Tile rmlta- 
tloDi. rjEARZINX la manufactured onlj by 
JAMES PYLE, HEW YORK. 
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(Continued from page 78.) 

tion is placed. Neither will the Negro always 
resort to such expedients as the Exodus, nor 
will the nation be released from itsobligation 
until it has guaranteed to every citizen a re- 
oublican lorm of government, and spent its 
energies in placing before every *hild the 
best educational advantages which the na- 
tional treasury can provide. This is the 
nation's only atonement for the curse it has 
heaped upon the land, and the depth of de- 
gradation into which it has thrown a part 
of its people. 

While this atonement is being made, the 
Negro will patiently toil on. using the liberty 
of to-day as the stepping stone to that of 
the great hereafter, whose brightness will 
be as the noonday sun. O. w. D. 
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Extracts from Nineteenth Annual 
Report of the National Temper- 
ance Society. 

THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 

■■ Let us first take a brief survey of 'he Pub- 
lication Department. We commenced the 
vcarwith i.ri2 different publications and 
h ive added 7 bound volumes. 23 pamphlets. 
100 tract' lesson-leaves, responsive exercis- 
es and similar productions; making 1.251 
now upon our roll. The principal work of 
this Society is educational. This is the bed- 
rock of the reform. The books, tracts, and 
oarers go into every State and Territory in 
the Union and into hundreds of thousands 
of homes where no other temperance influ- 
ence ever comes, and it is the great moving 
power which has created th ■ rising public 
sentiment all over the land for total absti- 
nence and the suppression of the liquor-traf- 
fic. 

THE WORK AMONG THE CHILDREN. 

One of the most hopeful and important 
departments of our work is that for and 
among the children; about one-third of all 
our publications are for children and youth; 
fully one-half of the printed pages which go 
out from this Society are for the education 
and training of the youth of our land. This 
is truly a work of prevention, and deserves 
more than a passing mention. In addition 
to the Sunday-school library-books, the 
Youth's Temperance llanner. with a circula- 
tion of over one hundred thousand, goes in- 
to every State and Territory in the Union, 
reaching a great host of families who other- 
wise would be without any temperance teach- 
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g The " Catechism on Alcohol " has ... 
culated over one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand- more than one hundred thousand 
pledge -cards have been printed the last year, 
and nearly two hundred thousand illumina- 
ted temperance cards; one million and a.hal 
pages of children's tracts, seventy thousand 
lesion-leaves for schools, thirty thousand 
copies of the " Catechism on Alcohol, a 
great variety of badges, pledges, song-books, 
and other publications. 

THE WORK AMONG THE EREEPMEN. 

This Society has continued- its missionary 
work among the freedmen to the full extent 
which the funds contributed for this special 
purpose could command. This work has 
mainly consisted of sending special mission- 
aries to speak in churches and schools, the 
circulation of a temperance literature among 
the people, visiting educational institutes, 
churches, conferences, and schools, and fur- 
ashing a special pamphlet to ministers of 
colored churches in all parts of the South. 
This movement for temperance among the 
colored population is one of the most im- 
portant, and more full of promise than any 
other before the American people. It is the 
great temperance missionary work of the age. 
This people, now more than seven millions 
in number, stand with outstretched hands 
for help to break the bondage of intemper- 
ance whose chains, fast being forged by the 
whiskey oligarchy, are riveted by the saloon 
and a depraved appetite. This work is all 
elementary and educational. It is the first 
time in the history of the large majority of 
this race that the temperance question has 
been presented as a rule of life and a neces- 
sity for action. This work is most interest- 
ing and hopeful. Temperance meetings here 
arc larger, more earnest and enthusiastic 
than among any other people. Entire con- 
gregations rise to their feet pledging them- 
selves to temperance and a right life. 1 he 
number of those who maintain their pledge 
is fully equal to that of any other race. 
. A special pamphet of 226 pages, "The 
Church and Temperance, "written by sixteen 
different persons, has been printed and sent 
to five thousand ministers of colored church- 
es Ihc last year, giving argument, appeal, 
statistics, and facts upon various phases of 
the temperance question. This has been 
one of the most practical and successful of 
the missionary efforts of the Society, We 
have received abundant testimonials of the 
good accomplished through the instrumen- 
tality of this pamphet. 



THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

The national aspect of the liquor-traffic 
assumes each vear increasing importance. 
In Congress greater interest is manifested 
for and against the liquor-traffic than ever 
before. In the House of Representatives 
resolutions have been introduced declaring 
against any interference by Congress with 
the liquor-traffic except for the purpose of 
taxation and revenue, and a'so proposing 
that the Constitution of the United States 
be so amended in the interest of distillers, 
brewers, and liquor-venders as to prevent 
the prohibition of the liquor-traffic by State 
legislation. On the other hand, bills and 
joint resolutions have been introduced to 
provide for a Corr mission of Inquiry concern- 
ing the liquor-traffic ; to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating beverages in 
the District of Columbia, and proposing a 
prohibitory amendment to the national Con- 
stitution. Deputations from this Society 
have been granted hearings by committees of 
both Houses of Congress in favor of the pro- 
posed Commission of Inquiry and of con- 
stitutional prohibition. The 
kv extension scheme has been 

!y defeated. The liquor issue r —, 

becoming a foremost question of national 
interest. 

THE WORK IN THE SOUTH. 

In no portion of the country has the tem- 
perance sentiment made more rapid progress 
than in the Southern Slates. Fully one-half 
the territory of South Carolina. Georgia. 
Florida. Alabama, and Tennessee, with large 
portions of Kentucky. Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippi are under prohibition, largely through 
the operation of local prohibitory laws. 
The Legislatures of these States, yielding to 
the request of local communities, have pass- 
ed laws allowing the people to rule, and 
nearly every instance the "dry ticket' h 
prevailed. While the Legislaturesof near 
every Northern State have denied the re 
sonable request of the people to submit t 
matter to the voters at the polls as a no 
partisan measure, the Southern States ha 
yielded, and hence escaped the agitation f_. 
a separate political party, which was made 
inevitable at the North by the repeated and 
persistent refusal to allow the people to vote 
directly upon this question at the polls. 
Hon. James Jackson. Chief Justice of the 
State of Georgia, in an article in the North 
American, said ; "The day of the grog-shop 
and of that which it produces— the inflamed 
passion and the deadly weapon— is rapidly 
passing away. The local-qption retail law 
generally pervades the State of Georgia : 
county after county prohibits the traffic, re- 
duces the expenses, and diminishes crime. 
The prosecuting officers of the State are 
paid according to the number of criminals 
tried; and they inform the writer that in 
those counties where this traffic is prohibit- 
ed the office of solicitor-general is worthless. 
Soon, let us hope, the generous Southern 
sun will shine upon an entire population so- 
ber, prosperous, and happy. May that pop- 
ulation be swollen into a vast multitude by 
a tide of emigration which shall enrich every 
valley and cover every hill-top with good, 
sober, industrious men." 
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• Archimedes. (Scepwir.) 
TheHlustration represents the old phi- 
losopher Archimedes absorbed in mental 
demonstration of s >mc mathematical prob- 
lem unheeding the fact that the Roman 
soldiers, who have been besieging Syra- 
cuse have mastered the town. As they 
burst in upon him his only thought is for the 
preservation of the diagrams which are aid- 
ing him in his demonstration. Of his person- 
al safety he has no thought. "Noli turbarc 
circulos meos .'" (Do not disturb my dia- 
grams) is his warning. But for this the Ro- 
man soldier cared naught, and the mathemat- 
ician, as most authorities agree, was killed on 
the spot. This was in 212 B.C., when Archi- 
medes was sixty four years old. 

He was born in Syracuse in 287 H. U, 
and was of Greek extraction. He became 
profoundly versed in mechanics and hydro- 
statics, and made many discoveries and in- 
ventions in those departments. The story 
is a familiar one of his discovering a method 
of detecting the presence of alloy in kings 
crown. The King suspected that a dishon- 
est artificer had largely alloyed his crown 
with silver, and Archimedes was consulted 
in reference to the matter. Pondering the 
subject, he immersed himself in a full bath- 
tub when the thought flashed upon him that 
the water that overflowed must equal the 
bulk of his body, and hence his mind at once 
leaped to the conclusion that here he had a 
method of comparing the bulk of the crown 
with the bulk of an equally heavy mass of 
pure gold. Transported with joy he rushed 
from the bath, naked as he was, crying. 
Eureka, eureka !" "I have found it I" 
His was one of the master minds of the 
world, and his genius in his department of 
thought has never been exceeded, unless by 
Isaac Newton. The artist has well caught 
the expression of absorbed attention char- 
acteristic of the philosopher.— The Illustrat- 



ed Christian Weekly. 



In one of the prairie towns of Northern 
Iowa where the Illinois Central Railroad now 
passes trom Dubuque to Sioux City, lived a 
woman whose experience repeats the truth 
that inherent forces, ready to be developed, 
are waiting for the emergencies that life may 
bring. , „ • xt 

' She was born and " brought up in New 
England. With the advantages of a country 
school and a few terms in a neighboring city, 
she became a fair scholar — not at all remark- 
able ■ she was married at twenty-one to a 
vourig farmer poor, but intelligent and am- 
bitious In ten years after the death of their 
parents thev emigratcd'to Iowa, and invested 
' ■ ney in land that bade fair to increase 
but far away from neighbors. Here 
thev lived, a happy family, for five years, 
dien he died, leaving her. at thenge of thirty- 
five, with four boys, the eldest nearly 
en, the youngest nine. The blow 
iddenly. and at first was overwhelming. 
Alone, in what seemed almost a wilderness, 
she had no thought of giving up the farm. It 
was home. There they must stay and do the 
best they could. The prospect of a railroad 
passing ' near them in time was good ; then 
some of the land might be sold. A little 
money had been laid by-nothing that she 
ought to touch for the present. Daniel, the 
hired'man. who had come out with them, and 
who was a devoted friend and servant, she de- 
termined to keep-his judgment was excel- 
lent in farm matters. Hitherto the boys had 
gone regularly to school, a mile or two away; 
for a settlement in Iowa was never without 
-ssrhoolhouse. They were bright and quick 
1 learn Their father had been eager to help 
nd encourage them. Newspapers, maga- 
ines and now and then a good book, had 
jund their way into this household. Though 
ery fond of reading herself, with the care of 
ler house she half drifted along, as so many 
ramcn do until tnc discipline of study, or 
mv special' application, had been almost for- 
gotten? It was the ambition of both parents 
that their sons should be well educated. Now 
Jerry and Thede. the two oldest, must be 
kept at home during the summer to work. 
Nate and Johnnie could help at mght and in 
the morning. The boys had all been trained 
to habits of obedience. They were affec- 
tionate, and she knew that she could depend 
upon their love. • ' . 

One evening, alone in her bed room, she 
overhead some part of a conversation as the 
children were sitting together around the 
open fire-place ; , 

"I don't mind the work, said Theodore 
"if I only could be learning, too. Father used 
to say he wanted me to be a civil engineer. 
] "If father was here," said eleven-year-old 
Nate "you could study evenings and recite 
to him. I wish mother could help; but. then. 
I I guess mother's—" 

"Help, how?" she heard Jerry ask sharply, 
before Nate could finish his scntence;and she 
1 knew the boy was jealous at once for her. 
1 -Isn't she the best mother in the world?" 
! "Yes she is; and she likes stories, too; but 
! I was just thinking, now that you can t go to 
: school, if she only knew a lot about every- 
thing, why. she could tell you. 
I "Well." replied Jerry, with all the gravity 
[ of a man, "we must take hold and help all we 
I can ; it's going to be hard enough for mother. 
I just hate to give up school and pitch into 
work. Thede, you shall go next winter, any- 

"^Shan't we be lonesome next winter ?" said 
little Johnnie, who had taken no part in the 
talk until now ; "won't mother be afraid ? I 
want my father back"— and without a word 
of warning, he burst into tears. 

Dead silence for a few minutes. The out- 
burst was so sudden, she knew they were all 
weeping. It was Jerry who spoke first : - Don t 
let mother see us crying. Come, Johnnie, 
let's take Bone and all go down to the trap; 
then she heard them pass out of the house. 

Desolation fell upon that poor mother for 
the next hour. Like a knife Nate's remark 
had passed through her heart. "Father could 
have helped !" Couldn't she help her boys, 
for whom she was ready to die ? Was she 
only "mother." who prepared the,r meals and 
took care of their clothes? She wanted a 
part in the very best of their lives. She 
thought it all over, sitting up far into the 
night If she could only create an interest in 
some study that should bind them all togeth- 
er, and in which she could lead! Was she 
too old to begin ? Never had the desire to 
become the very centre of interest to them 
taken such a hold upon her. 

A few weeks after, she said, one morning at 
the breakfast table : "Boys, I've been think- 
ing that we might begin geology this summer, 
and study it, al! of us together. Your father 
and I meant to do it some time. I vc found 
a text-book ; by and by, perhaps, Thede can 
draw us a chart. Jerry will take hold, I know, 
and Nate and Johnnie can hunt for speci- 
mens. We'll have an hour or two every 
night." 



The children's interest awoke in a flasl.. 
_.id that very evening the question discussed 
was one brought in by Nate. "What is the 
difference between limestone and granite ?" 
* simple one. but it opened the way for her, 
id their first meeting proved a success. She 
had to study each day to be ready and wide 
awake for her class They lived in a lime- 
stone region. Different forms of coral a- 
bounded, and other fossils were plenty. An 
old cupboard in the shed was turned into a 
cabinet. One day. Nate, who had wandered 
off two or three miles, brought home a piece 
of rock, where curious, long finger-shaped 

. '.^.Wr.AAaA ftrpar ufnc th*» 



creatures were imbedded. Great was the 
delight of all to find them described as ortho^ 
ceratites. and an expedition to the spot was 
planned for some half-holiday. ' Question 
led back to the origin of the earth. She 
found the nebular hypothesis, and hardly 
slept one night trying to comprehend it 
clearly enough to put it before the others in a_^» 
simple fashion. Her book was always at I 
hand By and by they classified each speci- 
men, and the best of their kind were taken 
to shelves in the sitting room. Her own 
enthusiasm in study was aroused, and far 
from a hardship, it now became a delight. 
Her spirit was contagious. The boys, always 
fond of "mother." wondered what new life 
possessed her. but they accepted the change 
all the same. She found that she could 
teach, also could inspire her pupils. They . 
heard of a gully, five or six miles away where 
crystals had been found. Making a holiday, 
for which the boys worked like Trojans, 
they took their lunch in the farm wagon and 
rode to the spot: and if their search was not 



UUe LU ajn/i. ■»>•— -■ i 

iltogether successfu 1 . it icft them the 1 
ory of a happy time. / 

In the meanwhile the farm prospered. She 
did all the work in the house and all the 
sewing; going out, too. in the garden, where 
she raised a few flowers, and helping to gath- 
er vegetables. Daniel and the boys were 
bitterly opposed to her helping them. 
■•Mother'," said Jerry, " if you won t ever 
think you must go out, I'll do anything to 
make up. I don't want you to look like 
those women we see sometimes in the fields." 
Generally she yielded: her work was enough 
for one oair of hands. Through it all now 
ight that herchildren were grow- 
tl\ey would become educated men ; 
she would \ 



Otirely. 

Jow Daniel could see to- 
bJt these habits of study were not 
broker/. "Boys, let us form a history 
I club." was^fje proposition ; "it shan't inter- 
' fere willfyir lessons at school." Theytook 
the hisfory W the United States, which the 
'inger children were studying. Be- 
ginning with the New England settlements, 
and being.six in number, they called each 
other, for ttje time, after the six states, per- 
suading old Daniel to take his native Rhode 
Wand. "The woman beats all creation." he 
he was heard to exclaim, "the way she Works 
i all day and fbes on at nightovcr her books." 
1 The mother used to sav she hardly knew if 
1 she were any older than her boys when they 
I were trying to trip each other with questions: 
I The teacher of the district school c^me_oyer . 
! one Saturday afternoon. "I never had sjifch 
I pupils." said he. "as your sons, in history ; 
and indeed, they want to look into/cvery- 
thing." Afterwards he heard^wSs* .'delight, 
the story of their evening's wo/k. Thfidccp 
snow often shut them in. but the red light 
I shone clearly and bright from that sitting- ( 
room window, and a merry group was gath- , 
I ercd around the table. Every two weeks an ■ 
j evening was given to some journey. It was 
laid out in advance, and faithfully studied. 
1 Once Theodore remembers, a shout of laugh- 
ter was raised when nine o'clock came, by 
Jerry's exclamation : "Oh mother don't go 
home now ; weare having such a good time!" 
Five years they lived in this way, and almost 
entirely by themselves. They studied bota- 
ny She knew the name of every tree and 
shrub for miles around. The little boys 
made a collection of birds' eggs, and they / 
began to watch closely the habits of the * 
birds. It was a pure simple life. It would 
have been too wild and lonely but for the 
charm of this devoted mother. Her hours 
of loneliness were all hidden from them, but 
she learned in an unusual degree to throw ev- 
ery"energy into the day's work of study, and 
create, as it were, a fresh enthusiasm for the 
present hour. Her loving sacrifice was re- 
warded. Each child made her his peculiar 
confidante. She became the inspiration of his 

English history opened a wide field to this 
family. One afternoon she brought in 
Shakespeare to prove some historical qyes- 
tion. It was a rainy day. and the boys.'Were 
all at home. Jerry began to read "Hamlet" 
aloud; it proved a treasure that brought 
them into a new world of delight. Som4j- 
times they took different characters for re- 
presentation, and the evening ended in a 
frolic, for good-natured mirth was never re- 

Pr F^t df all a preparation Had been made 
for the Sabbath. There was a church', in 
this town, but at a distance of several miles. 
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and during many days the roads were not 
passable. She had leaned upjn Infinite 
strength, gathering wisdom through all the 
experiences. ■ Thu secret of many a promise 
had been revealed to her understanding, and, 
above everything, she desired that the 
Scriptures should become precious to her 
children., She took up Bible characters, 
bringing to bear the same vivid interest, 
the same "power of making them realities. 

The lessons were varied by little sketches 
or reports of one Sunday to be read aloud 
the next. Of this Nate took hold with a 
special zest. None of this family could sing. 
She thought of a substitute. They learned 
the Psalms, much of Isaiah, and many 
hymns, repeating them in concert, learning 
to count upon this hour around the fire as 
others do upon their music. How many of 
these times came to her in after life -a vi- 
sion of the bright faces of her boys, as they 
clustered affectionately around her. 

Time rolled by. The railroad passed 
through. A village sprang up and the land 
was ready to sell. She could keep enough 
for her own use, and the boys could prepare 
for college. Thede and Nate went away to 
school. The old home was kept bright and 
pleasant, friends, new settlers, came in, and 
now there was visiting and social life. 

Jerry stayed on the farm; Thede became 
an engineer; Nate, a minister; Johnnie went 
into business. Thedore used to say : "moth- 
er, as I travel about, all the stones and the 
flowers make me think of you. I catch sight 
of some rocks, and stop to laugh over those 
blessed times." Nate said ; "mother, when I 
am reading a psalm in the pulpit, there al- 
ways comes tome a pictureyif those old ev- 
enings with you in the rockPng-chair, by the 
firelight, and I hear all your voices a?ain." 
When Jerry, who remained faithful always, 
had listened to his brothers, he put his arms 
about her, saying tenderly; "There will never 
be anybody like mother to me." 

She died at the age of sixty-live, very sud- 
denly. Only a few hours before, she had ex- 
claimed, as her children all came home to- 
gether; "There never were such boys.a>-mine. 
You have paid me a thousand fold. God 
grant you all happy homes." They bore 
her coffin to the grave themselves. They 
would not let any other person touch it. In 
the evening they gathered around the old 
hearthstone in the sitting room and drew 
their chairs together. No one spoke until 
Nate said: "Boys, let us pray;" and then all 
kneeling around her vacant chair, prayed 
that the mantle of their mother might fall 
upon them. They could ask nothing be- 
yond that.— Penn. School Journal. 
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Sulphur for Stock. 



An English con 
ounces of sulphur 
of water, and gi\ 



spondent puts about two 
js acid into a quart bottle 
a tablespoonful of this di- 
lution three times per day to cattle suffering 
with foot and mouth disease. In addition to 
this, he burns a little sulphur three times a 
day in the stable in which the animal is kept. 
He moistens the feet also with the above so- 
lution with a sponge. One must be careful 
not to use sulphuric for sulphurous acid, as 
the former would be hurtful in this case, in- 
stead of curative. Burning sulphur in the 
stable of healthy cattle once or twice a week, 
he thinks, would ward off disease. 

1 have long been in the habit of giving a 
heaping tablespoonful of sulphur for this pur- 
pose to my horses and cows once a week, tn a 
mess of meal ; also to large swine; to full- 
grown sheep about hah this quantity; to 
lambs and pigs less, grading it according to 
size and age. For poultry, once a week I mix 
sulphur with their pudding, at the rate of a 
heaping tablespoonful of the former to a gal- 
lon of the latter. This keeps them free from 
lice, unless they are much exposed to these 
parasites on their roosts or otherwise. Sul- 
phur in moderate doses, and not given too 
often, is healthful, and aguard against various 
diseases and vermin. 

ning it is on a slip 
t paper, a foot long 
ana two or tnrce incnes wide. Scatter sul- 
phur on one end of this, light the paper and 
then move it about the cattle in the stable. 
Be very careful to set nothing on fire when 
doing this. In order to guard from fire, if- 
litter is in the stable, it should be removed 
previous to lighting the sulphured paper. A 
safer way, however, would be to put some pa- 
per in a hollow dish or pan with a handle to 
it to take hold of and move about.— T. B„ in 
N. V. Tribune. 



, Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

Assists Mental Labor. 
Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says of the 
Acid Phosphate ; " I have been enabled to 
devote myself to hard mental labor, . from 
shortly after breakfast till a late hour in the 
evening without experiencing the slightest 
relaxation, and I would not now at any rate 
dispense with it." 



§inia. 



Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore.'and 15 miles north r»f Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reach i-d by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more. Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth. substantially built an 1 
corfortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms: rooms for 
bath, including HOT SKA, and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for r.ooo guests and is open throughout, the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over $150,000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness. 
malerial fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Mcteo- 
c rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 

rature of 74 in'summer; 59° in autumn; 44° in winter, and 52 for 
spring; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing arc especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful ^porifics of the Hygeia. 

For further information address by mail or telegraph, 
s-as-cw. H. PHOEBUS. Pro p. 

National SchoolSupply Bureau. DENTISTRY. 



Last April, beinn in cliu 
but desiring a position in noma good f 
lege.I placed my name with your Bun 
first part of the present month I receii 
you of a vacancy in such a place as I > 

letting myself in communication 
en :]!•<■ i- net 1 n'i-.-nv.i tlir R|'ix>!:UiiL - iu. 
•' fled with the 
that it fills a 



Hampton, Va.. Oct. iSZj. 
1 1 Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
i residents of Hampton and vicinity that he 
1 ' has resumed the practice of his profession 
in Hampton. Office on King St., opposite 
Barnes" Hotel. 

11— BS— 10-81. 



You are at liberty to use my r 
ii you wisn. 

Kespectfully, 

EDWARD O. FISKE. 
Headmaster Markham Acad., Milwaukee, Wis. 

For application-form and circular, address : 
Nat' I School Supply Bureau, Chicago, III, 

N. B. We -want all kinds of 
Teachers for Schools and 
Familes- G-ood pay to 

Agents and Private Correspondents. 

oil and three fine steel engravings— will l>e sent with 
a specimen copy of DEMOKEST'S MONTHLY" MAG- 
AZINE for 3) cnH. po-tt frvc. ilurin- Hi-.' tumuli* <>f 
March and April, or the six pictures will be sent with ' 
a year's si bscriptlon ai S2. Do not fail to see the | 
splendid January and FYbniurv inimbt-rs of this mod- , 
el magazine. A.!. Ires'* W. JENNINGS DEMUREST. 
East 14th St., 



1 J 



LI 

tellijrenl pc 
ccsaful ugen 
land, Maine. 



wanted for The Lives of all the 
Presidents of the U. S The largest, 
handsomest, best book ever sold for 
less than twice our price. The 
fastest selling book In America. 
Immense profits to agents. All tn. 
nt it. Any one can becomi 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opeae.t a Store in connection with m 
business, lam on hand at all times to furnish 

PI'RE PAKJI AM) 0118 
pirn, cuss, musk, (it. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' 8uppliei & Artists' Materials. 

AOEHT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAJNTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMIN^" 
I • and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of= 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
Allordan promptly attended to 

*J"l»Jta prices, to merit • contlmiaora To! ? thj 

J. W. BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite V. A. SchmeU* Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close connections with Old Point Contort and Newport 
ft-M. New.. 



tbls worl/ All* of Either "sex. su«- 
'ceed from first hour The broad 
road to fortune ojens before the_» ' 



reas, Taoa A Co.. 



MPR I MALI OR V, 

2 Light Street, ^ 

MORE, TVtd.*, . 

DEALERS IN 

ht Iron Pipe 

STEAM, WATER and OAS, 
ND LEATHER BELT1NG- 
CKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LAED and MACHINERY OILS, BBASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, \ 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 

tySKND for Prick List. 

KEUTER & MALLOR^f 
22 LIGHT S2v 

BALTIMORE, Md. 




Halxkt Book I 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 



6-8 4 . 



ission Merchants, 

ROANOKE SQUARE. 

Norfolk, Va. 



JOB WORK, of every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office 
Estimates made. Samples sonttoany address 



TH E H ATCHET "EZJSSi 

paper published at the Capital. It makes a feature 
or showing up Tubllc Men as they really are. It con- 
tains a laive cartoon each week on Pub'io Affairs 
and Is filled with illustrated comic articles beHiiles. 
It Is the largest, handsomest, best, and cheujit'sl fun- 
ny paper in the country. Terms, $2.50 a year; Jhw. k* 
if To live or more names sent by one party, 13 each 
a ye&r. Samples copies sent to any address. Agents 



DAMON &PEETS, 

dealers in Type, Presses, Paper Cutters, and all 
kinds of Printing Materials, both New- and, 
Second-hand. A corrected list of prices is- 
sued weekly, of all material on hanajjfor sale, 
(much of which are genuine bargains) will be 
mailed free on application. 
We can furnish anything; from a Bodkin to 
» Cylinder Pre**. 



ESTABLISHED 1849. 



I. G. DEAN & SON, 

Manufacturers of 
PE A T\T'IBI riVTEKTT 

Ardenter Mustard, 

MUSTARD OIL, 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

Unequaled. 
Dr. R. M. Alexander. Fannettsburgh, Pa., 
says'j " I think Horsford's Aciti Phosphate 
is not equaled in any other preparation of 
phosphates^ 



PATENTS 





Seed Pressed for Factors, 

357 Washington Street, 
fP. 0,80x12% HEW TOS^' 

Telephone CallSpring.'687v 
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Watching for the Boats. 

JI »IOUR «. MNCJTSH. 

It'b time that the flsherg were coming back. 
Coming laden with KhlninR spoil : 



The oars are bent on the homeward track. 

And the rowers are weary with all night's w 
The rose of dawn, so pearly and red. 

■Xbrcud!'' 



Unfolding? has made the 
The boat* are bringing the 
And we must be waiting 



You will catch ihcm a 



l):iy 
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And, 

Keep up your heart, he" will soon be here, 
The sell's rich harvest he went to reap 
For the sako of j our babe von hold so dear. 



For lack of a word that you would not speak 

His heart is sad and his brow is gray. 
, r <M're.-n is K'one. ''lit you have to-day : 

Lctawcleonie beam on your parti 1 1 lips ; 
For theirs is a perilous stormy way 
Who needs mu.t go to the s'ca in ships. 



The night was chill, nnil tile toil was hard. 

Hut U..- Urals, -in- bringing the ■•l.jl.lrm'x bmiU. 

The Lord Is ever the sailor's guard. 
And under his smile arc our tables spread. 

So, baby, wak.-. for thy fnth.-r s near. 
And, grandslr. siv win n • !,.■ i'oint they round. 

For sweet In lis- f<unl ivife s uniting rol- 
ls the sound of the keel as it scrapes the ground. 



Notes of Travel. 

BY ORRA I.ASGHORNE. 

On the 22d of May. I set out on a little 
trip lo the valley of the Shenardoah.- The 
cold late spring'had been very trying to me. 
and after wrestling for weeks with repeated 
attacks of neuralgia. I was beginning to feel 
as if I belonged to the tribe of Coneys. "-9.K0 
are but a feeble folk." and like one of the 
mythical heroes of old, whose name has es- 
caped me. I longed to gather new strength by 
the touch»of my mother earth, and was sure 
that, "Times of Refreshing" awaited me a- 
mong the friends of my childhood. 

The modern treatment of nervous diseases 
discards the use of pills and potions, the ap- 
plication of blisters and ointments, the de- 
bilitating effects of blood-letting and the 
soul-harrowing emetic, and bids the sufferer 
seek the balm he needs in complete change 
of atmosphere, diet and associations amidst 
"fresh fields and pastures new." 

Following such a prescription, at 4.30 P. M 
on a bright pleasant day in May, I took my 
ticket at the office of the Richmond a " 
Alleghany Railroad, to try the new route 
the Valley by way of Lexington, where cc 
nection is made with the Baltimore and Oh 
The car I entered was not more than half 
full, it being yet too early for summer tr 
to the mountains, and most of the occupants 
seemed to be of the class usually to be found 
in our rural districts, plain looking people 
who had never known want of the neccssa 
ries of life, but were to a great extent igno- 
rant of its luxuries and refinements. There 
were several motherly looking old dames 
with weather-beaten countenances and most 
unbecoming headgear, accompanied by 
young daughters fresh and fair enough to 
atone for their ill-assorted millinery and 
overtrimmed dresses, laboriously made in 
the vain effort to adapt the New York fash- 
ion plates to the back woods of Virginia. 
These womenkind were all ladened with box- 
es and bundles, having come to the city to 
purchase their spring attire, and were all evi- 
dently enjoying the recently completed rail- 
road which had at last given them easy ac- 
cess to the busy world from which they had 
been so long removed. 

1 noticed one old lady whose bent form 
and deeply lined countenance told her to be 
"a woman of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief," holding out'a long skinny finger, 
bearing a ring of ancient workmanship, to a 
neighbor she had recognized on the train, 
saying in a tremulous tone, "It was Mary's, 
aad she put it into my hand when she was 
dying. 1 broke ^t soon afterwards, and I was 
afraid to part with it to have it mended, but 
I always intended to have it done, and when 
the railroad was finished and I could get to 
town myself and have it fixed. I came the 
first chance 1 got. " To judge by the silvery 
hair and wrinkled face of the speaker, how 
many long years might have passed since 
Mary'had sunk into endless sleep, and the 
simple-hearted mourner had waited for the 
scream -of the engine to wake the echoes 
among -the mountains and enable her to 
come to town and have her ring mended! 

There were several tobacco planters from 
the hills and vales of Amherst and Rock-- 
bridge, who had abandoned the mules and 
oxen, which had been their life-long com- 
panions, and taken advantage of the iron 
horse to reach the nearest market. 

In the words of the old slave song, fa- 
miliarto all Virginians, they had " Been 'long 



down to Lynchburg town, to sell tobacco 
down dar. " Planters and commission 
merchants are natural enemies, and one red- 
nosed farmer who had evidently not invest- 
ed the proceeds of . his crop so entirely in 
dry-goods as his female fellow travelers had 
done, held lorth long and loud on the in- 
iqu'tous practices of the- Lynchburg dealers 
and ware house-men. winding up with the 
cheerful wish that " trie owls and the bats 
would yet take possession of their habita- 
tions; and the devil would get the last man 
of them. " The Richmond and Alleghany 
rail-road runs alongside of James river and 
up its rugged vallev overshadowed by the 
broken cliffs of the 'Blue Ridge.and following 
closjely the course of the old canal, being 
built sometimes in its bed. at others on the 
tow-path where the patient mules crowded 
along with the lumbering boat, which bore 
mess.iges of good cheer from tne city bv the 
sea. tp the rock" heights of the distant 
mountains. The James River and Kanawha 
canal was designed by George Washington, 
and like some other institutions of G. W.'s 
day. tolerated if not encouraged by him. has 
proved all unlit for the progress of our age. 
and given place to new methods. That por- 
tion of the canal, running -from Lynchburg 
to Lexington was opened for travel about 
1S50 and was at that lime of great value to 
the people of the district, bringing wood, 
grain, tobacco, cattle and other products 
of rural regions to the low-land cities, and 
earn ing on the return trip all the manufact- 
ured goods needed bv the up country folks. 

The canal was very often out of order; in 
winter everv sevce freeze would close it 
against travel, the heavy rains of s ring and 
fail would put the usually slumbrous lames 
upon the rampage, and, then the tow-path 
would bewashedaway.thclockswould break, 
the company would put in for repairs and the 
bond holders lugubriously realized that no 
more dividends would he forthcoming for 
many a long day. Even when all things 
worked together for good, which they did on 
an average one day in three, the canal was a 
slow, uncertain method of communication 
between the sections. And yfit with all the 
lights before them, in an age when the world 
rushes on with break-neck speed, and all the 
great forces of nature arc called into requi- 
sition to facilitate progress, there was a 
strong party in opposition when it was first 
proposed to substitute a railroad for the 
old canal, which perhaps the best method of 
the times that produced'it. had outlived its 
usefulness, and like some of its " Bourbon" 
co-temporaries was compelled to give -way 
to modern ideas. Every possible obstacle 
was put in the wav of the railroad project- 
ors, the legislature wrcs'.led in anguished 
eloquence for several terms with the problem, 
but at last Mr. Parsons, the leading spirit of 
the new enterprise, proved beyond a perad- 
venture that the ca.ial was the most expen- 
sive luxury that Virginia could possess, con- 
servatism was forced to yield, progress tri- 
umphed, and the lovely, long silent hills and 
dales of the upper James were roused to 
Iile and energy. Mr. Parsons has bought 
the famous Natural Bridge properly, and 
built upon adjacent grounds a charming 
summer resort, with all the latest attractions 
and conveniences to which the world is ... 
vited and is coming. | Various and valuable 
minerals, notably iron and slate, are attract- 
ing attention from capitalists, and the univer- 
sal Yankee is found busy in the cliffs and 
hollows developing treasures which have 
waited ages in the bosom of the earth for 
the wand of the magician to call them to 
light. At one station great stacks of roof- 
ing slate were waiting transportation, from 
the quarry near the Natural Bridge, now 
owned and worked by Capt. Wilson, well 
known in this district from having been first 
bureau agent and then Postmaster at Lynch- 
burg in the troubled period of re-construc- 
tion. Capt. Wilson is a wounded Federal 
officer,"* ho ha6 filled every position he has 
occupied in a manner to command the re- 
spect of all with whom he came in contact. 

When political change and " the ingrati- 
tude of kepublica " removed him from office, 
he turned his attention to the slate quarry 
he had purchased some years before, and 
now finds ready sale for all he can send to 
market, with peace, which political life can 
neither give or take away. 

For fear of wearing out the patience of my 
readers I will postpone further results of 
what Mr. Selbv's Sam called " bobservation" 
along James river, for the next number of the 
Southern Workman. 




Closing Exercises at Tuskegee 
Normal School. 



Ha 



1 the after 



of 



May 26th, on the 3.50 P. M. train, we found 
rselves on the morning of the third day 
8 o clock in the town of Tuskegee on the 
premises 1 of the Normal School, after a walk 
of live miles overa sandy road : (ourdispatch 
for a team, to meet us not being delivered 
until an hour after our arrival at the school .) 



On the way.we passed through Richmond" 
Danville, Greensboro. Charlotte and Atlanta. 
Prof. R. T. Greener joined us at Danville, 
en route for Tuskegee. Having about six 
hours at our disposal in Richmond, we were 
fortunate in being able to witnessthe closing 
exercises of the Richmond Institute. The 
sa'.utatorianof the class being sick, his paper 
was read by another member of the school. 
The other two of the class were present and 
in a very' creditable manner delivered their 
respective essays. The student who read 
the salutatory deserves special mention for 
his reading, having had only a few hours to 
look over the manuscript. Space will not 
allow us to go into a detailed account of these 
exercises, so we , must hasten to our next 
point, Tuskegee. since it is of this school we 
are to write. 

Having rid ourselves of the dust of 36 hours 
travel and refreshed the inner man, we are 
prepared to look around the school. 

At the sound of the gong, the young men 
fell in line for morning inspection, remind- 
ing us very much of the inspection at Hamp- 
ton, before the military rlepartment was or- 
ganized. To the music of two drums they 
march into the building 1 Porter Hall) and 
go immediately to the Chapel for roll call 
and devotional exercises. The hearty man- 
ner in wr.ich they sing is very inspiring; a- 
gainweare reminded of Hampton's earlier 
days. 

Passing from one recitation room to an- 
other, we cannot but admire the good work 
being done, the earnestness of the teachers, 
and the thorough appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of the school on the part of the 
scholars. Leaving Porter Hall, we go to 
the Slater carnenteri shop— the monev for 
this shop was gottemfrom the Slater Fund. 
Here are being made the doors and other 
wood work for the proposed Alabama Hall. 
I Mr. Thweatt. a colored master carpenter, is 
doing this work, assisted by the Tuskegee 
students, Porter Hall was built by the same 
mechanic. In oneend of the carpenter shop 
is located the Printing Office, where job 
work is done. 

We next go to the brick kiln. where bricks 
arc being made for Alabama Hall, by stu- 
dents' labor. A brick machine is required 
for making bricks, the clay is so stiff it can 
not be moulded by hand as is customary. It 
requires more patience and energy to make 
a thousand bricks here than in most parts of 
the country, nevertheless we find the young 
men. with two mules M drive the machine, 
working manfully. The barn yard and 
buildings, now almost in miniature, show 
signs of a very hopeful nature for the future 
possibilities. ' The farm and vegetable gar- 
dens certainly attest the skill of the mana- 
gerof the department. 

Towards the close of the day, the students, 
at the Principal's request, sang quite a num- 
ber of the old time melodies, greatlv to our 
delight. 

After a pleasant night's rest, Thursday, 
Tuskegce's Anniversary day, opens bright 
and cheerful, a nice breeze is blowing which 
goes a long way towards counteracting the 
heat of a late May sun, which is quite intense 
when there is a calm. V 

Early in the'day. teams begin to arrive 
bringing friends and patrons of the school. 
The vehicles were varied in construction, 
and the animals were not all of one kind. 
But the happy hearts and faces of the 
owners of these teams, and t-he joyous smiles 
and exclamations of welcoml*on the part of 
the students soon take our attention from 
the curious conveyances 

The school band furnished music for the 
morning inspection. The opening exercises 
held at 8.30; at nine o'clock the recitations 
in U. S. History, Ancient History, Arithme- 
ic. Algebra, Plane Geometry, Grammar. 
Geography, Reading and Natural Philoso- 
phy, began and occupied all the forenoon. 
At noon the visitors were invited to witness 
the various industrial departments in opera- 
tion. I will not describe them here, having 
already done so above — suffice, to say that 
much interest was manifested by the visitors 
in these as in the academic department. 
Many complimentary remarks were made by 
those who had come from a distance.' on the 
thoroughness of the work. 

Four large mulberry trees furnished abund- 
ant shade under which the company gather- 
ed and partook of a bountiful supply oPsand- 
wiches, coffee, cake and lemonade. 

The following is the programme of the 
af ternoc 



PROGRAMME. 
MUSIC— NORMAL SCHOOL BAND. 
; "Kjftct «/ Good AmiatioH" 

Iola u. G.m ins, JA..iro"«o', 
vria»-"0!rr ttr ///// 1 • /•„., /AW." 

ViKGiMA L. Auamsv TusA-rcte, 

im.S "->. ,, Hill /,,;« 1,0 Poo, //..,,„.' 

UkLL C. SlevKNs, /Vriv ( rr, 
MUSIC. 

1 Isa. T. Hollis, Cotton VoJIty, 
MUSIC. 
■cita in Tracking." 



Prof. Greener's address was replete with- 
sound practical advice and it would afford 
us much pleasure to lay it before the readers 
of the Worbnan, but space will not permit. 

Among the guests were Dr. C. F. Dorsette 
and Wife. Prof. R. D. Wood, and the congre- 
gational minister, Rev. R.C, Bedford ; an of 
Montgomery, Alabama. Also several promi- 
nent gentlemen of the town of Tuskegee. 

Mr. B. T. Washington, the Principal, and 
his assistants Misses Adejla Aunt, Rosetta 
Mason, Ada M. Wallace, Messrs, Warren 
Logan, M.J. Maddox, Wm. Jenkins. W. B 
Ross, and ft. C. Ferguson are certainly do- 
ings noble work in a splendid manner and \ 
too much praise cannot be given for what 
has been accomplished, and having seen the 
workings of the Institution, we are led to 
believe that Tuskegee is to play no small 
part in the solution of the educational prob- 
lem of the Negro in the South, 

" H 
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VVhat will become of them ? 

\ Fort tterthold, May, it) m 4 . 

■ A recent issue of one of our illustrated pa- 
pers pictured the return of a young Indian 
woman to her wild relatives. One cannot 
but tremble, not at the physical, hut the 
moral danger of the girl, friendless and alone 
as she seems to be in the picture, and ask 
how she is to be kept from degradation. 
There are three considerations not set forth 
in the picture, which give grounds for hope 
that she will stand. The first of these is the 
moral chance in the girl herself. If she has 
simply exchanged the shawl she formerly 
put over head for a hat, and learned the use 
of a fork instead of the fingers and a butch- 
ei knife, she will soon fall back again into 
the old ways with her people; but if 'con- 
science has been quickened, and loVe of 
good and right things and persons awakened, 
the'N we may have hope. What if she does 
take to shawl and moccasins again, as her 
poverty, or social surroundings may compel 
her to do. if in affection, knowledge and pur- 
pose she is a different person? It is provi--- 
1 that in aur Indian schools at the East 
whole, the rty>ral and positive religious 
ning has been *n good hands. The pu- 
— 1 simply white-washed, but 
tian thoughts and princi- 
cases, have become such 
The force of Christian 
irt is, we know, doubted, 
ho have personal experi-; 
uch believe in it in others, and 
; their h&pes on it, and find that their 
U-founded. They have 
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'hey are becoming rapidly 



■fling to accept the 
ditton of life providentially made neces- 
sary to their future existence. One chief 
who often talks with me, speaks of^Tris"""^ 
daughters being ashamed of his uncouth^ 
Indian manners when they return to h(s 
home ; and, though an old man, will sj^Uifie 
a child at their feet to be instructed ;Knd has 
for some times been struggling with trie 
question of an entire abandonment of the 
heathen worship and ways of his life timer- 
He is one of many, and it is because so many 
among the Indian tribes are struggling up 
towards the light, and at some agencies so 
many are already in it, thai we/expect the. 
returned pupils to stand against the still 
abounding evil. 

But our main hope is in the fact that at 
most of' the Indian agencies, missionary 
work is going on. In a nunrfber of cases this 
work has now the aid of returned pupils 
from Christian boarding schools, and as new 
pupils return they will be enlisted in the 
war against evil. They will find two parties, 
and will be of neccessity impelled to take 
the right side. • Christian missionary men 
and women will say to them, help us, find 
sympathy and strength in us, and to many . 
Christian workers from among their own 
people will say, you have had advantages 
above us, now help us to overcome the 
heathen party. We listened to two Chris- 
tian Indians the other evening, who urged 
upon the scholars in an Indian school, the ne- 
cessity of fitting themselves well to help their 
people.and were before them|a living embod- 
iment of their own speech! The great hope 
for the Indian as for the White man, for the 
life that now is, as well as ipr that to come, / 
is the teaching and the living of the word of ' 
Christ. 

C. L. Hall. 
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Hard Times. 

Since trade became dull, and banks 
began to fail, and bankers defaulted, 
and merchants went to. the wall, and 
railroad securities have shrunk up 
more than tiffeen hundred million of 
dollars in three years, the question is 
Constantly asked, what is the trouble ? 
What is the cause ? There is sufficient 
cause, though we may not know it, or 
be able to explain it. Trade is govern- 
ed by natural laws, as all things are 
governed. We do not study these laws 
sufficiently, and cannot reach any very 
just conclusion on the subject. We 
know a few facts, and reason from 
them in an indefinite sort of way. Com- 
munities, like individuals, get their wis- 
dom from bitter experience, and „not 
from listening to men who claim to be, 
anda're perhaps, very wise. This great 
prosperous nation, with the resources 
of a boundless continent behind it, is 
as subject to financial panics as Japan 
is to earthquakes. Notwithstanding 
the richness of the soil, and the vast 
mineral resources of the country, and 
' the most unlimited personal freedom 
of action, and in spite of the boasted in- 
telligence of its rjeople, every few 
years these financial panics come. 
Fortunes disappear, merchants- fail, 
trust institutions crumble, workmen 
are thrown out of employment, and suf- 
fering prevads. It does not seem ne- 
cessary that this state of things should 
occur so often. .We must infer that 
something is wrong. No doubt that 
many reasons may be given to account 
for these troubles. The tariff system, 
the paper currency, may have some- 
thing to do with it. And it is very pos- 
sible that the energetic characters of 
the people may have something to do 
with it, and, perhaps, more than all 
other causes, we are constantly "over- 
doing." It must be admitted that the 
average American has a settled convic- 
tion that he ought to be rich, and will 



be rich in a dozen years. In Europe, 
that sentiment does not prevail. A 
man's traditions there, are, that his 
father and grandfather made a living 
by close economy and great industry, 
and at the end of a long business ca- 
reer, left little or nothing to his heirs. 
To these people, the rich, the million- 
aires, are .a class far above them and 
beyond imitation. The average Amer- 
ican has no sucrt sentiments. He has 
seen too many, in fact, nearly all of the 
very rich rise out of the ranks, and he 
sees no reason why he should not rise 
also. By this he arranges his standard. 
The owner of a small factory makesa lit- 
tle money. His goods are in demand. 
He at once increases his factory and 
enlarges his trade. If the demand a- 

s?n the th ;..ry that lie will seen put him- 
self among the millionaires. What 
this single manufacturer is doing, every 
other manufacturer in the country is 
also doing. No one feels satisfied. 
Production is pushed in every way. 
The limit of demand is soon reached. 
What is made cannot be consumed. 
Markets become glutted, and are clos- 
ed, and the manufacturing interests are 
in distress. There are now a hundred 
more iron furnaces than the country 
needs. The shoe factories of New Eng- 
land can supply the country with shoes 
by working on half time. The nail, 
factories produce so enormously that 
their markets a:e over-stocked. So it 
is in nearly every business. No one is 
contented. We sneer at the phlegmat- 
ic European, especially the thrifty 
Frenchman, who does a "small bus- 
iness." We tell them that they lack 
enterprise, and when the 4th of July 
comes around, we talk of our greatness 
and our marvelous energy, without 
reflecting on the penalty we pay for it. 
Are we the gainers bv this great, al- 
most mad enterprise ? "How fast will 
vour horse go f" asked a buyer of an 
Irishman, who had a horse for sale. "A 
mile in three minutes, "was the reply. "I 
want one that will go' in two and a half 
minutes" said the purchaser. "Ye 
must be in an awful hurry if ye cannot 
wait half a minute," said Paddy. The 
business, men wish to get their com- 
mercial speed down to the best time on 
record. And it has resulted in this; 
that ninety-live out of a hundred bus- 
inessmen become bankrupts, and these 
financial cyclones strew the shores of 
mercantile life with wrecks. The mer- 
chant prince of to-day becomes a book- 
keeper to-morrow. The railway direct- 
or becomes an insurance agent. The 
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rum shops. Those who survive financi- 

j Gradually the effect of overproduction 
disappears. Trade slowly revives. But 
the moment the demand begins each 
producer rouses himself tcrhis greatest 
efforts, trunks', contrives, and works to 
again increase his trade, never consid- 
ering that .every other man is doing the 
same thing. So that in energy and en- 
terprise are the seeds of trade panics. 
ThereTwas a time, when the manufac- 
turers of the world could not supply 
the demand. But steam power, doing 
the work of millions of men, and cun- 
ning inventions have more, than met 
the demand. It will be many years 
before the laws of trade are well under- 
stood, and until then, and until bus- 
iness men know and believe what con- 
tentment is, the commerce of the count- 
ry and the world will be subject to 
severe financial disaster. 

.W .N .A 



Mr. Welsh's work is already so famil- 
iar to our readers that it hardly re- 
quires either introduction or comment. 
But the letter from him printed on an- 
other page of this issue and followed by 
extracts from a letter written by Capt. 
Brown, lately .commandant at Hamp- 
ton, furnishes a text which carries its 
own evidence with it, and the two letters 
taken in connection give such insight 
into the present condition of Indian af- 
fairs and throw such light on future 



probabilities, as to justify certain con- 
clusions in regard to both national and 
individual action towards these people, 
who still remain at the nation's mercy. 
Mr. Welsh speaks of the promising,- 
healthy children, and of the- apprecia- 
tion which a majority of'the Indians 
show of the value to them of practical 
education. Capt. Brown says : "They 
want their children to learn from books 
and to work," and speaks at length of 
the well doing of the returneoVstudents 
from thp Kast. Again, they agree ab- 
solutely as to the necessity of controll- 
ing the conditions at the agencies, and 
our ow-n School chaplain, Rev. Mr. 
Frissell, corroborates in detail all their 
statements. The points, in brief, of 
these various experiences are these ; 
Agency Schools, Carlisle, Hampton and 
other similar undertakings have estab- 
lished the fact that Indians desire, ap- 
eciate and are capable of receiving 
ch education a; will fit them to be- 
come useful citizens and helpers of their 
own people. The success in training 
individuals is marked, the re^ipscs are 
few, the struggle, in general, is brave 
" command's respect, but all this 
In granted, only brings us face to 
face with the at present, almost hope- 
less difficulties of the conditions which 
meet- our Indian boys and girls 
who too often are expected to stand 
absolutely alone in the midst of tempta- 
tions which even those who have studied' 
the question most closely can hardly 
appreciate. The question is no longer 
Can the Indian be educated ?" nor even 
How can the Indian be educated ?' but, 
rather "How can we enable the Indian 
to utilize his education ?" We look to 
the Government for the first solution 
of this problem, but'as a matter of fact 
the Government will act only as pres- 
sure is brought to bear on it bv public 
opinion, and public opinion now as al- 
ways must be created by indiv idual 
conviction. How the field is to be pre- 
pared for the young men and women 
who, after careful training in the East, 
are sent' back as the best missionaries 
to their people, is a matter not easily 
decided. Good men at the agencies 
are essential; the witness borne to this 
by the gentlemen from whom we have 
quoted'is so strong that we feel that 
the time has not yet come for publish- 
ing it in detail, but even good men can- 
not stand alone, and without good back- 
ing can accomplish little. Friends of 
the Indian everywhere should give care- 
ful thought to' what is meant when a 
man wh*uspeak 
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ly other kind of food supply, 
ges must be circumscribed by 
taw. or it will be done without it. Ahough 
not without bloodshed, by those who need 
room for the plow, the flock or/the herd 
Until they are ' located ' but little can be 
done to improve their status., / 

In order to secure this result he re- I 
commends. 

1. That each head of a family should re- 
ceive a tract of land in fee simple, situated 
always in the neighborhood in which he has 
lived, in order to avoid the dangers and com- 
plications of a removal. The area of the ■ 
trac; should be in accordance with the dif- \ 
fcrent habits of the different tribes, the 
grain producer needing less than the grazier 
etc. while the grant should be made inalien- 
able for twenty one years, except to heirs in 
case of death. 

tions have been thus apportioned should be 
bought by the Government, on the theory 
that they still rightfully belong to the. 
Indians, and .the money thus obtained'' 
should he used in tile purchase of tools of 
all kinds, cattle, horses, etc. which would be 
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cases, beyond his reach. / 
As far as possible the lands should be sold, 
to bonafide settlers only, and an effort made 
in this way to surround the Indian begin- 
ner with helpful influences. / 

3. Break up tribal relations. Have one 
and the same law for the Indian and his 
white neighbors. 

4. Aid must of course be given at first, 
until they have time to earn the necessaries 
of life. At the end of two years however, it 
should be made conditional. 

The system of agencies should be ma- 
terially changed. Only good business men 
of tried integritv should be emplovcd. and to 
this end fair salaries should be paid and 
peculation and fraud punished. 

6. Education should be compulsory be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen, and should 
combine as far ar practicable, that, of the 
hand with that of the mind, and 
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"It is of little use to attempt to do any 
thing with the personnel at the agen- 
cies unless you can find a good man to 
put in, and have the fewer to put him in, 
ami keep him in. ' ' 

The Indian can be educated, the In- 
dian is educated; it remains now, as we 
have said, to make the re~,ult of some 
practical value to the nation. 



We have received a copy of a letter 
written by Capt. Henry Romeyn, form- 
erly Commandant at Hampton, in res- 
ponse to a request from Gen. Crosby 
of Montana Terr, that he should give, 
far as possible, a resume of his views, 
concerning a future Indian policy 
We regret that we cannot give the let- 
ter entire, but in condensing it as wex 
have been obliged to do, we endeav- 
or to retain all the most important 
statements. Capt. Romeyn's experience 
has been so wide and his observations 
are so unprejudiced that his opinions 
should be received as authoritative and 
given the circulation that they deserve. 
He dates from Fort Keogh, April 7th, 
and says ; 

"It is assumed and must be allowed that 
until the Indians can be fitted -r,o care for 
themselves in a manner not in conflict with 
the best interest of their white neighbors as 
well as their own, they must be controlled 
and carefully looked after by those responsi- 
ble for the best interests of the country. 
The time has arrived when they can no 
longer roam at will, as they have hitherto 
done, over vast tracts of country, which they 



lnd not know how 
lot Iive\among them withe 
early training in that direction will 
be certain to produce better results than if 
rasually had at a Outer period of life. Esta- 
blish and maintain the common school, and 
from among its iplost promising pupils select 
certain per otfat. annually to be sent to 
schools likc/lbApton and Carlisle, where 
they can be/brought under stricter discipline 
and in contact with better surroundings than 
at their hoWs, and be taught the trades 
hich are necessities in any civilized com- 
munity. Thereafter four or five years of 
such training, if the young man or young 
woman thinks that he or she can hold his or 
her own in a white community, do not force 
return to the old home, hut allow them to 
> as 'young whites — go into the world and 
ukc the most they can of it. Enough will 
turn to form a strong nucleus for good, and 

1 will be better satisfied. ' . 

7. I do not believe that there will be any^/ 
crease among them. Everything goes yS 
low that they will be absorbed by die 
Anglo-Saxon race. /=* ! ' 

S. They should have the ballot wnen they 
have become fit for it. not before. Make 
the test and you add another incentive, 
his improvement. Not much perhaps 
be done with the adult Indian but the 
children can be made iraprovementson their 
parents. For sometime, probably until this 
generation and its memories have passed 
away, it will not be safe to withdraw military 
control. Enlistment of some of the more 
turbulent young men as -soldiers might be 
productive of good. 

But suppose we drop all useless verbiage 
and simply say. "Treat the Indian as a man" 
1 degraded and brutish in many of 
nets, but not utterly devoid of manly 
- ; a man with human rights, a being 
integer which we have 
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of his history has been written 
in blood, and can be bound into fearful books 
of record with the fragments of our broken 
treaties. Out of the nearly 650 treaties 
made with them since the formation of our 
government, we have not kept ten per cent, 
and yet we complain of Indian treachery 
and want of good faith. With shameful 
greed"and avarice, such as, great as we think, 
ourselves, we would not dare to indulge in 
toward another- nation of our own race, we 
have set him examples of robbery, with and / 
without form of law, the record of which'' 
should tinge our national <ecord with shame. , 
Let us resolve that t£e future shall not be 
as the past, and wh^n we have done what 
we can for the race, if it shall be found that 
Providence has decreed that it shall disap- 
pear from the land and its history be closed, 
let it be in peace and quietness, not in use- 
lessly shed blood and slaughter, and let its 
white supplanters appear at the final obse- 
quies as mourners and not as executioners,. 
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Gf.n. Crook is one araonp; a number 
of army officers, who, having thought 
out the Indian question, are practically 
testing their theories, so far as they can 
do so in the face of the political com- 
plications which hinder, more or less, 
all work for In 
dress to the V 



says ; 

"Make them no pror 
not fulfil. Make no su 
verify. When difficult! 
casionally will, endi 
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to be so well in- 
formed of all the circumstances of the case 
that your action may be powerful and con- 
vincing because just and impartial: Let the 
Indian see that you administer one law for 
both the white-skinned and the red-skinned, 
that you do this without regard for praise or 
censure ; and you will gain his confidence, 
because you have shown yourself worthy of 
it. The rest will be easy. Don't expect too 
much at once, and don't lose coura'ge 01 pa- 
tience on account of backsliding. He should 
ou raged 
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savagery behind him. You will find that 
Indian has no rights which our people 
compelled to respect. The benefit of 
which protect the white man are not extend- 
ed to the Indian. Even the courts are closed 
to him; and to secure him common justice 
and protect him from outrage will frequent- 
ly require all your intelligence, courage, and 
energy." 

This is the simple common sense of 
the whole matter, and with this for a 
basis,' the details of our Indian policy 
could surely be worked out into some- 
thing more promising than is the pres- 
ent aspect of affairs. Gen. Crook's 
words of advice, coming as thev do 
from a man whose record will bear the 
closest criticism, deserve careful atten- 
tion, and that not merely from the West 
Point graduates whom he was address- 



Whatever may be the merits of Gen. 
Porter's case, it exhibits marvellous 
pluck, endurance, patience and sincer- 
ity. We begin to feel that he "deserves" 
success. The German poet said that 
even if there were no new world for 
CoIij r >us to discover, a new world 
should have been called into existence 
to reward his desfre and energy. Gen. 
Porter has, for twenty years, looked the 
American people' steadily in. the face, 
and demanded justice. The great war 
General of the American Ar ; mies, the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
and a military court of inquiry, have ful- 
ly vindicated him. As his weary work 
seemed near its end, and the vindica- 
tion was about to be completed by the 
final act of the President, he finds him- 
self far from his goal. The President 
declares that the law of Congress which 
vindicated him, is unconstitutional. 
Probably it is. If it is, it remains that 
a law for his relief be passed, which is 
constitutional. • The people, generally, 
cannot decide on the merits of this case. 
Few have the time and patience to read 
the enormous mass of evidence involved 
in it... They must look toUhose whose 
business it is to. decide the question, 
and accept their conclusion, if apparent- 
ly fair, and the judgment of these has 
been rendered. No one should dispute 
it, unless he has placed himself in a po- 
sition by the most thorough 



tion, to criticise with intelligence and 
knowledge. There can be no reflection 
cast upon those who originally con- 
demned Gen. Porter. They acted on 
' their consciences. Still they might 
have been mistaken in their judgment. 
It is hardly yet time to say that any 
body of men are infallible, especially 
military men, who are selected ^more 
for their fighting, than than their jud 
cial qualities. If Gen. Porter wa 
guilty of the charges preferred against 
him, he should have been shot, kneel- 
ing before his coffin 
convicted him should have seen that it 
was done. That they did not, is the 
best evidence that there lurked in their 
minds a suspicion that their own con 
elusions were not correct. This man 
has struggled for twenty years to rescue 
his name from infamy. The popular 
sense of, ''fair play" is now aroused, and 
the matter must be settled. Either 
Congress must reconsider the subject 
and condemn him, or itjmust find some 



of righting his wrongs. He 
stands to day before the world with the 
word "traitor," by lawful verdict, burn- 
nginhis forehead, whic: the Nation, 
through its representatives, has partial- 
ly wiped out, but halts before it com- 
pletes the work. It should be obliter. 
ated, or rewritten in bolder characters. 



"We lost a good friend to-day" said 
one of the colored boys the evening 
after Gen. Marshall's departure. There 
was not a soul on the place but could 
have said the same thing. The drizzling 
day seemed quite in sympathy with 
our feelings. The school all collected 
the night before around the windows 
in Virginia Hall where Gen. and Mrs. 
Marshall were staying, and tried to show 
as best they could by their songs the 
gratitude they felt for all their years 
of labor and love. In the morning the 
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battalion was formed, the business of 
the shops and the mill i 
we all came together t( 
to those whose' departure makes more 
of a break among us than we have ever 
felt at Hampton. 

Knowing, as we do, that their place 
here can never be filled, we «f rust that 
they understand how universal is the 
appreciation of what they have done 
for a 
forwi 
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h binds them to us can never bt 
wholly broken. In letters received 
from Gen. Marshall since their arrival, 
he speaks with satisfaction of their new 
and charming home, which is not h 
ing.in mementos of Hampton, and 
kind thoughtfulness for the studi 
whom he took with him from here she 
us that the helpful influences wl: 
went out from their home here are to 
be no less powerful under the changed 
conditions. 

What Hampton owes to Gen. and 
Mrs. Marshall will never be written 
down in this world. Like many an- 
other record it awaits the eternal reckon- 
ing. 



northern home, while two ohildren have 
been adopted by colored residents of South 
Carolina. The colored people in the neigh- 
borhood are becoming interested and help- 
ful, and we may hope that as they gain 
wealth, they may profit by the object lesson 
before them and that many such homes may^ 
be the outcome of Mt. Pleasant Home. /"At 
present it is, to a great cxtc'ruT dependent 
upon northern benevolence and is in need 
of generous assistance. 

The cost of the support of one child for 
a year is S 53- It seems a small sum when we 
consider that, but for this home, these child- 
ren would be growing up in idlerfcss and in 
all probability would become the criminals 
of the future. 

" In as much as ye have done it unto the 
least of these " may be the welcome Of those 
who do not forget the dusky but bright faces 
of the Mount Pleasant Home. 



A very pleasant entertainment was 
given by the Orpheus Yacht Club of 
Baltimore in Virginia Hall on the even- 
ing of Friday. Julv nth. This is the 
second visit of the Club to the school, 
and their second 
by th, 



FIFTH SIDE. 

1. Virginia Hall— Battalion-Cadets in front. 

2. Huntington Industrial Works, "Graves" 
■ and "Marquand", Machine shop. 

3. Barn. 

SIXTH SIDE. 

1. Group of Indian boys. 

2. Specimens of printing from Normal 
School Steam Press. 

3. Circular letter of Gen. Armstrong. 

Specimens from the Industrial Depart- 
ment and of students' labor in general, 
are hung from the bottom of the case 
and stand grouped about it. as follows: 

Specimens of Tin-ware : cups, cans, coffee 

pots etc. (Indian Training Shop.) . , 

Mittens from Knitting Room. 

)ui Blacksmith Shop: (ham- 
horse-shoes, hooks, wagon 



rk fr. 
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d fello 
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* from Wheelwright Shop 
Shoe Factory — Govern- 
men's shoes worn by stu- 
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plause. The performances on the 
zither and cornet were highly ap- 
preciated The quartette from fuske- 
gee, solos from Messrs Hamilton and 
Daggs. and choruses from the school 
seemed to afford entertainment to our 
visitors. Our hearty thanks are due to 
the Club for coming up through the 
severe rain and giving the students and 
teachers such a treat. 



dents, ladies' buttoned boots. 
There were also sent, specimen 
of Southern Workman, reports, cii 
etc. 

Extract from a Lette 



Jan. fa ,SS 4 
I "f was in Detroit one day last week to at- 
1 tend the meeting of the Grand Army of the 
I Republic, and among others I met there two 
j of Hampton's boys, one, Sam Smith, whom 
you may remember as having at one time 
I oeen in the Navy, but who did not get 
througn Hampton, and the other Cruze. 
They are employed by the Mich. Central R. 
R. as night watchmen at Sao.per month each, 
and I find that Hampton guard duty has not 
been "duty vainly done. ' There was a glo- 
rious display of dental organs when they met 
me, and their smiles were only limited by 
the distance from ear to ear on their count- 
enances." 



The Mount Pleasant Orphan Home' 

A homeless child appeals to the most ten- 
der feelings of humanity. Almost everywhere 
among our own race, workers in charity have 
searched the alleys and lanes, the cellars and 
attics of our cities, for the outcast and for- 
saken children, and have gathered them into 
comfortable homes, where they have been 
I for 1 
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Near the city of Charleston, one who has 
given years to teaching the colored people of 
that section, having long felt the need of 
these homeless ones, had that feeling intensi- 
fied by finding, one chill day, a little wan- 
derer upon her doorstep. The child had 
been homeless two years, and that life had 
been very hard was proved by the scars and 
bruises upon her little body. She was pro- 
vided with a home, and, later, four mother- 
less children came under the lady's notice. 
In the true spirit of benevolence, she cared 
for them' also, and they became the nucleus 
of an orphan's Itpme for colored children lo- 
cated at Mt. Pleasant, across the bay from 
Charleston. The home has grown rapidly, 
and now the family numbers twenty-three 
boys and girls, whose ages range from two 
to seventeen years. A house has been pro- 
cured and, through the aid of northern 
friends, paid for. The little institution has 
been incorporated, with a board of seven 
trustees. The manager. Miss Abbie D. 
Monpoe, has long been the principal of a 
flourishing freedmen's school, and, the home 
being near at hand, the children pass a part' 
of the day within its walls, and the remain- 
der is devoted to doing the work of the 
home, the girls being carefully instructed in 
house work and sewing, while the boys arc 
no less busy in outdoor labor. 

On Sunday, they form a prominent part 
of the congregation at the little church, pre- 
senting a pleasant picture in their neat and 
simple dress, the product entirely of barrels 
of clothing sent by northern friends. 

' Their quiet and respectful behavior, and 
bright, cheerful faces add to the charm, and 
the patrons of the home have reason to be 

proud, of their little proteges. It is the de- 
sign of the trustees to find suitable homes 

for the.children as soon as they are fitted for 

usefulness, and one boy has just found a 

■ o 



The National Educational Exposition 
which was held during Julv at .Madison, 
Wisconsin, attracted large exhibits, 
partly in its own name, and partly be- 
cause all the material collected is to) be 
sent, later on, to the great International 
Exposition which is to be held at New 
Orleans. 

The Schools of the A.M. A. were request- 
ed to make special efforts to send cred- 
itable exhibits in the line of their school 
work, which were to be grouped as com- 
ing from a single State. The 
tion included a "Main Exhibition" "and | 
a "Department of Industrial Education, 
in both of which Hampton had a place, 
and in both of which the school, as the 
oldest child of the A. M.A., has endeav- 
ored to do credit to its systems. The 
material was'clasified as follows, and 
in accordance with the"Rulesand sug- 
gestions"sent by the Association, Hamp- 
ton sent the following exhibit: 

Large hexagonal revolving case, 6 ft. 
high- 3ft. 2in. longest diameter. 

This was made in the Indian training 
shop, in part by Indian boys, of pine 
stained to imitate black walnut, and was 
surmounted by a scroll ornament of yel- 
low poplar, made in the wood working 
shop of the Huntington Industrial 
Works. 

It contains eighteen divisions, three 
on aside holding large photographs, etc. 
as follows : 

FIRST SIDE. 

1. (top) Photograph ofSenior Classof 1SS4. 

2. Two groups of colored girls. 

3. Group of Indian girls and teachers. 

SECOND SIDK. 

1. View of buildings from Barn cupola. 
Library. Wigwam. Virginia Hall. Gymn- 
asium, Winona. 

2. Group of newly arrived Indians with the 
Indian student (Julia St Cyr. ) who brought 
them to Hampton. 

3. Photograph of Interior of Training Shop 
for colored boys — (wood working shop 
of Huntington Industrial Work^ show- 
ing specimens of their work. 

THIRD SIDE. 

1. View of Academic Hall. 

2. View of Buildings — Library, Wigwair, 
Stone Memorial. 

View from Mill Tower— Academic Hall, 
Virginia Hall. Library and Office, Gymna- 
sium, Wigwam, "Stone," Fire 4 * Engine 
House, "Marquand." 

FOURTH SIDE. 

Wigwam. 

Winona, Virginia Hall. 
View from Academic Hall— Principal's 
House, AVihona, Virginia Hall, Gas 
Works, Library. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

No Physican Need Hesitate. |\ 
r. S. V. Clevenger, Chicago 111.. sa_ 
ford's Acid Phosphate should be made 
official. It is the most eligible form for tne 
f phosphorus, and no phys- 
nced hesitate to order it on his pre- 
blanks," 




Y LODGE. 

\i.k By Private Contract. 

dence, adjoining the 
iral Institute grounds 



with open 

lire places; six roomson' the second floor with 
commodious bath-room. The rooms are 
well closeted: large dry cellar and kitchen, 
large ground cistern, with pump, for rain 
water: a well of excellent spring water'-^with—s 
pump; also well and force pump in cellar^ 

A two stalled stable and coach house wfth 
granary and hay loft above. OrnamtMftaa and 
fruit trees, shrubs and vines'on the' grounds, 
a good boat landing opposite the house, with 
unobstructed view of Hampton Roads. — 

For further particulars, apply to George 
Dixon, Raby Lodge, Hampton Va. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

In Debility from Overwork. 
Dr. G. W. Collins, Tipton, Ind'., says: 
' I used it in nervous debility brought on'by 
iverwork in warm weather, with good re- 
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HISTORY of emancipation, 

(Uy Col. Jos. t: Wilson,) ,/ 
til the i-eduee.l prlre of 

dl.OO PE11 VOLUME, POST PAIO. 
This oiler!* unci oulv till Sept. lut, oiut but a sla- 
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/ Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

Beware of Imitations. 
Imitations and counterfeits have agait 
peared. Be sure that the word "Horsfi 
is on the wrapper. None are genuine 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



The Southern Press. 
Both Sides. 

On the nth of July, the Democratic 
Convention nominated, on the second 
ballot. Grover Cleveland, Governor of 
New York, for President, which nomi- 
nation was, later in the day, made unan- 
imous and has alreadjyreceived such 
tokens of the hearty approval of the 
party, as make it evident that the cam- 
paign is to be close and hardly fought. 
As a rule, the colored press makes the 
question .one of parties and not of men, 
which is hardly to be wondered at, 
when it is remembered that their inter- 
pretation of the intentions of the two 
parties is based upon the experience of 
the colored race in the past, and that 
tins experience has been wholly in favor 
of government by Republicans. 

The Profiles Advocate says that the 
Chicago Convention "represents des- 
potic and unequivocal hatred to the Ne- 
gro * * and will doom its participants 
to ignominy and contempt." / 

The Southern Tribune (col'd) afte^ an 
energetic appeal to the colored Repub- 
licans of the South.'says : "We will not 
be a party to anything that will create 
a breach in the party, or that will give 
any one an excuse not to vote and work 
for the ticket . we are for the rights of 
all and the harmony of the party." 

A very concise statement of the situ- 
ation is given by the editor of the Ifew 
York Globe, who, however, is in danger 
of being considered unfaithful to the 
best interests of his people, and in view 
of a tendency to "bolt," is coming to be 
looked upon by his fellow journalists 
with some suspicion. 

"When you assail the Republican party 
you assail the protected interests of the 
country— the protected interests which 
thrive by subsid^and the conference of un- 
due advantage— the corporate interests, and 
all other "interests ' which concentrate 
wealth and produce pauperism and crime. / 
Still, there is no party in opposition to 
which the people arc disposed to confide 



that is not 'clean gone from original right- 
eousness, instead of the one that has com- 
mitted the 'unpardonable sin.' " 

The satisfaction of Southern Demo 
crats with the nomination has increased? 
daily, and the expressions of the press 
in regard to it are remarkably unani- 
mous, especially when contrasted with 
the uncertain ring noticeable in the 
utterances which come from the Re- 
publican ranks. 

"We have never seen a communitv more 
delighted than ours at the nomination of 

Cleveland and Hendricks, it is true 
that many of our people would have selec- 
ted BAYARD as their first choice ; though 
they always had a very high admiration for 
Cleveland ; but at the same time they were 
willing to surrender their choice in favor of 
Cleveland, against whom they never had 
any objections whatever, and.who— as it h; 
been proved— is the very strongest man th... 
could have been selected to carry bur Hag to 
certain victory. * » * U * 
♦ * » ' * » t * 
. Fellow-Democrats, the skies have neve 
been so bright as they arc now. Not onh 
are our candidates above even any suspicioi 
of political baseness, but they are controntrr 
by men who are known all over the Unioi 
as the leaders of the plundering-squad of th. 
Republican party, and were put there l< 
gore;e themselves and their gang with ever 
of the spoils. The people of th, 
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will continue to sweep it in the future, un 
less an opposition shall arise masterful 
enough to depose it." 

"The Republican party will receive the 
bulk of the colored vote in the coming elec- 
tion, not because the colored people arc per- 
suaded that the success of, that party will 
further fix their status as citizens (that's a 
lie;, but because they arc afraid to trust the 
Democratic vandals. Every measure which 
the Republican Congress has enacted into 
law for our behoof has been declared to be 
unconstitutional — by Republican, not by 
Democratic judiciaries. The colored people 
will support Blaine and Logan, but they will 
not do it blindly— they do it because noth- 
ing better is olfercd to them." 

The Christian Ren>rder(co\'A.) sums up 
the sins of democracy, and . onsides the 
individual candidates of small impor- 
tance in comparison with party plat- 
forms. 

"Comparison of the two chief parties re- 
sults in finding in both the evils common to 
mankind. Butthcone shows a marked in- 
difference toward the race-varieties outside 
of its own. We heard a democrat answer 
the question, 'What is democracy ?' by say- 
ing, 'Well, it would take me two days^o an- 
swer that ; but it is equal rights solar as 
practicable.' The other evinces a definite 
feeling of a sort of general, universal man- 
hood, extending beyond any given race va- 
riety. Whethor we consider the two parties 
with reference to the Indian, the Negro, or 
with re.'erencc to money and tariff, we get 
the same result. The one despises, the oth- 

. er defends the weak. 

There is a moral clement to be considered 
in politics. With these virtues in favor of 
the Republican party, and those vices 
against the Democratic, it would seem that 
all men hoping for better days and better 

^politics should devote themselves to the 
better party and, if more' virtuous than either 
party, attempt the reformation of the one 



i at placing in the Presiden- 
tn who is notorious all over 
his unblushing corruption, 
the name of the 'tattooed 



The .V. O. Picayune, after calling at- 
tention to the indications that the pres- 
ent standard of business morality in 
this country is alarmingly low, and that 
there is close connection between dis- 
honesty in business and corruption in 
politics, goes on to make the following 
deductions : 

"The recent Republican nominations at 
Chicago, with the comments of independent 
and bolting Republican, journals, combine 
with late failures and revelations in Wall 
street to lend emphasis to these gloomy re- 
flections, ft is' a very remarkable circum- 
stance, that the majority of a great national 
party should willfully select as its leader in a 
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that the people hav 
for smartness, sharpness, shrewdness, and a 
ready llow of vivid speech, that the possessor 
of those traits can command theii suffrage, 
although it 11 ry be demonstrated that he 
has already abused the opportunities of office. 

It remains to be seen how far this esti- 
mate will be justified by the popular verdict 
in November next: but we are not in need of 
this particular instance to prove the prev- 
alence of corruption in politics. That is 
something that men admit only too readily. 
If they would test the matter more by per- 
sonal examination, we might have more hope 
speedy reformation. The Repulj!u:an 
party has been corrupted by a too long tenure 
f office. Its corruption as a national party 
lay be accounted for by precisely the same 
onditions that have led to the corruption 
of the Democratic party in certain quarters 
ts. supremacy has been long unquest- 
ioned. A reformation involving only a 
hangeo' parties will be. can be, only super- 
ficial and temporary. The true reformation 
will come when the people realize that 
public business has all the urgency of private 
business in free countries. They will begin 
to sec, this point when they understand how 
closely and vitally politics and business are 
related. Congress is engaged much of its 
timeVn giving away the people's money and 
the nation's land. Corporations and mon- 
opolies govern through the lobby, and the 
peopli are flattered and satisfied with a little 
cheap eloquence on the stump." 

A deduction from similar views is 
made by the Richmond' State. 

"The remark is sometimes made that a pol- 
itician cannot be honest, and that no matter 
who the candidate for high office may be, 
serious flaws are surely to be found in his 
private and public life. For while it is true 
that the Republican party at this time in- 
cludes very few honest leaders, it is not true 
that as a rule politicians arc necessarily cor- 
rupt. The Democrats at Chicago had many 
statesmen of spotless reputation to choose 
from. Bayard, Thuruan, Hendricks, 
McDonald, and Cleveland, are all men of 
high character. They are men who have 
b^en hijjolitics many years, butthcirrecords 



are clean. Can men claiming to be ho 
treat the matter so lightly, and say, '1 
Blaine may be corrupt, but he is no w 
than hundreds of others politicians.' 
the polls in November the people will have 
the opportunity of voting for a ticket Co 
posed of pure men — men who have been 
honest in their political-work as they could 
have been in their private transactions. If 
the people vote for Cleveland and Hen- 
dricks they will help to put down rascality. 
If they vote for Blaine and Logan, they 
will only vote to continue corrupt men in 
power. From a moral standpoint, there is a 
wide gulf between the two parties : in the 
present case, there is a great dillcrence be- 
tween the moral status of the standard-bear- 
er of the two parties." 

The Baltimore Sun believes that the 
■tariff complication may prove to be th 
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to vote lor .Mr. CLEVELAND. But. 01 
other hand, if the Republicans shall succeed 
in their purpose of bringing foward the tarifi' 
us the main issue, if they can cover over the 
character ol their candidate by making free 
trade or protection the distinction between 
the parties, then the majority of the Inde- 
pendents may side with BLAINE., b 

There are more things that nobody knows 
now to be learned in this election than were 
olfercd to learners in any previous contest 
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The power of the independent vote i 
already making itself felneven in th, 
South, and one rather amusing result of 
this is indicated in such items as the 
following. 

"For once, some of the northern Re- 
publican papers are hurrahing for 'the solid 
South.' They are opposed to Blaine and 
: n favor of Cleveland : therefore 'the solid 
South' is not such a had idea after all"— Rich- 
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his journals, as a rule, 
from expressions of 

too strong to iie entirely ig- 
Irief ideas like this from the 
Christian Advocate (Charleston) 
show the power of the forces that are 
at work. 

"Cleveland and Hendricks isa strong 
ticket. Could the Convention have done 
better, with all the material which it had at 
command ? The country has not had a bet- 
:o put the Democrats back into 
power." 

n interesting summing up of the 
work of the Convention is given by the 
Augusta Constitutionalist, and it is not 
too much to say that its declaration as 
to the general satisfaction with the 
nomination, is receiving corroboration 
on every side. 

"The National Democratic Convention, 
which finished its labors at Chicago on last 
Friday, will hp memorable in the history of 
American politics. 

The plan of battle has been agreed upon. 
It will be intensely aggressive. — It is impos- 
sible to light a successful campaign in nation- 
al politics without an idea. Governor Cleve- 
land has an idea that in t£e American mind 
means something, and th^t something is re- 
form. He reformed the government of 
Buffalo, and then the people of New York 
said this man has done a good work and we 
will make him Governor bf our State. With 
clean hands, perfect system and determined 
energy he entered upon the discharge of the 
duties of this high office,,second in import- 
ance only to that of President of the United 
States. He found abuses there and he has 
corrected^them. * * * * * 

As the'Governor of a great State, Mr. 
Cleveland rose above the dictates and de- 
mands of angry faction in his own party. 
Sworn to do his duty, he never hesitated, 
where the interests of the public came into 
conflict with the private ends of his friends 
or his party associates. It was when he de- 
termined to be the Governor of the whole 
State of New York, and not of factions or of 
a party in its narrow and illiberal sense, tha* 
the country looked upon him as the em- 
bodiment of reform. No other name be- 
came so thoroughly identified in the public 



eye with reform as that of Grover Cleve- 
land. And that is why he was nominated 
at Chicago. 

His nomination is not the outcome of 
machine politics. There was no preconcert- 
ed clap-trap about his nomination. It is 
the outcome of an honest, hearty demand 
all over this country for honest methods in 
politics, an.l a thorough reform in tne ad- 
ministration of the general government. 
As an evidence Of the spontaniety of the 
feeling that Governor Cleveland was the 
candidate for the Democratic party to nom- 
inate for President, the writer, who had an 
opportunity of being informed, does not 
know of a member of the Georgia delegation 
who received a letter from any friend of 
Gov. Cleveland, asking sunpoit forjiim at 
Chicago. It seems to have been a settled 
conviction with men who had given the 
question of the best nomination thoughtand 
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two words : Honesty — 

When Mr. Blaine was nominated at 
Chicago, the Independent public opinion of 
the country as represented bv such papers 
as the New York Herald, Times. Post, Har- 
per's Weekly, the Boston Herald. Springfield 
Republican. Philadelphia Times, all with 
one voice said now is the opportunity for the 
Democratic party. Cleveland and reform 
will sweep the country in November. * * 
Gov. Cleveland is the antithesis of Mr. 
Blaine. The one is officially honest and 
unpurchasable. The other is believed offi- 
cially to be venal and corrupt. The one is 
crystalized with economy and reform. The 
other is honeycombed withextravagances and 
peculation. The American mind is quick to 
contrast the difference between the two men. 
Hence CLEVELAND'S nomination. 

No other name would be so potential 
with the Democratic party, and any other 
candidate would have, to a certain degree, 
necessitated an explanativc or 'defensive 
campaign. The feeling in favor of CLEVE- 
LAND'S nomination was not manufactured 
or brought about by any infiuence other than 
r subserve the intcrests^of the 
nd the country by the selection of the 
best arid, most available candidate. 

ice of the Southern Senators 
and theit inlluence in the delegations would 
wtential for the nomination of 
- -Yard, but there were men on 
sjfcctive delegations whose convicrons 
™t be swerved by sentiment from the 
lin^ of common sense and practical politics 
Bayard's nomination necessitated a 
impaign and a doubtful issue. 
WnilelMr. Bayard was undoubtedly the per- 
ce of the delegates from the South, 
that it would never do to force 
ation upon the Northern Democ- 
tside of Tammany and Massachu- 
i was no material following from 
crn States for Senator Bayard. 

leading members seconded the nomination 
lator Tmurman, "the h5ble>l Ro- 
hem all." who was knifcjKin the 
on by John McLean, CJfairman of 
o delegation, nojftjjfating 1 Gov. 
for the Prcsidenc/in opposition to 
him. 

The boom of Governor Hendricks for 
the Presidency was apparently real. The 
spark of one vote from the Illinois delegation: 
set the Convention in a blaze of excitement. L 
It looked as if a tidal wave had set in to 
sweep him into a nomination. For twenty 
minutes the Convention was stormed by a ' 
cyclone of cheers and shouts for Governor 
Hendricks, but when the excitement sub- 
sided and the Convention came down to 
business, it was apparent that the members 
had not lost their senses. It was a convic- 
tion with the majority from the start that ] 
Cleveland only was the talismanic name / 
that could bring victory to the party. * t * ^ 

The platform is the result of compromisc-of 
conciliation. It is entirely acceptable to 
both views in the party. All Democrats. 
Independents and Republicans who desire 
reform and honest government can stand 
upon it. It is the embodiment of the con- 
servatism, wisdom and patriotism of the 
Democratic party. ' 
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H orsford's Acid Phosphate. 

Valuable Medicine. 
Dr. W. H. Parmel'ee. Toledo. O., sdys- 
"I have prescribed the "acid' in a large va- 
riety of diseases, and have been amply suis 
fied that it is a valuable addition to our list 
of medicinal agents. , 



CUT THIS OUT,«S 

pm In MORE MONEY to ono Month, thjinaoy- 
ttiiiiK' '■!*<' in Aim-rlca. Ahsnlutp Ccrtainitv. Need 
capital. M. Yoang, 173 Greenwich St.,"N. Y6rk^ 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

From an Indian Graduate. GdftD 
Success asd iCoon Spirit. See- a 
Head and Hit ii.. From South Car- 
olina. From a Hard Worker. From 



Aug., 1884. 
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One of the first three Indian grad- 
uates of Hampton — who, after three 
years in the school graduated in the j De fo 
clas of '82, and have all done well ev- ' 
er since — writes the following interest- 
ing letter. 

Ktskena, Wis. Mar. >, 1884. 

Dear Friend ami Teacher. I received 
your postal card a few days ago. and was 
glad to hear from you. I received also your 
circular some time last fall and I intended 
answering it but I forgot to; and after 
sometime could not tell whether I had writ- 
ten to you or not. till 1 received your card. 

You wanted to know what I am doing. 1 
have been clerking in a store for one year 
and a quarter, and I have lately resigned. 
I am now teaching at the Govt. Hoarding 
School at Keshena. 1 was appointed an as- 
sistant teacher by the new Indian Agent. 
D. P. Andrews, last fall, in the month of 
September, but did not commence teaching 
till the 13th day of February, that is last 
month, as the school was not finished till 
then. 

When I first returned home in June, 1 SS 1 . 
I was filled .with joy for being permitted to 
have the happiness ol seeing my people once 
more, especially mydcar parcntsand relatives. 
I did not seek for employment immediately 
but I spent my time for a while visiting 
friends. I had a very happy time wherever 
I went. In every way 1 had the 
feeling of gladness that people fe< 
they return home after having .'been .away 
from home for years. After seeing all my 
friends I went to work on the farm for my 
father for some time. In the month of Aug- 
gust I heard that the school was to com- 
mence on the following month, that is in and method i 
September. I thought I ought to do some- been found 1) 
thing, and I soon had my mind fixed to apply 
for a position as an assistant teacher of this I 
school, so I went to Stephens, who was 
then U. S. Ind. Agent, and made my appli- 
cation. But to my surprise he told me that 
on account of my age 1 could not control 
and govern the school children and he there- 
fore could not take me. I went home dis- 
appointed. I did not expect he would refuse 
me. There were two teachers at the school, 
viz: the principal and assistant ; the assis- 
' tant was his -daughter. 

.He was regarded a mean and dishonest 
man and was disliked by all the Indians un- 
der his charge, as well as by the whites who 
knew and saw his acts. The Indians at last 
made a petition to the Department for his re- 
moval, in which they succeeded. 
After thus failing to get a place to teach, 
. I was employed by Mr. M. Wcscott. a Post- 
master, a store keeper, and railroad man, 
to clerk in his store, which I accepted and 
heldtill tjje 13th ult. when I went to teach- 

\ing school. The building of this school was 
:ommenccd early last spring and has been 
completed at a cost of a little over $8000. It 
is intended to be an Industrial school. 
Next summer we are going to have more 
buildings put up, I mean work shops; shoe 
maker, carpenter, harness-shops, etc. This 
is the first school of this kind that was ever 
built here on this reservation, and I 
hope that it will prove to be what is most 
needed for t+.e education of these people. 
This is all for the present. I will try and 
write again in a short time. 
Your Friend, 

M. OSHKF.NENY. 

Class of 8: 



increased pay . There is no place I think 
would have suited me more than the Tus- 
kegee position. But I had to leave self- 
feeling out and work to pay up and be a free 
man. 1 can not feel free as long as I owe any 
man. The School Trustees and Supt. seem 
to be pleased with me as a teacher, and 
apparently well satisfied with my work. 
I love the work and I give my undivided time 
to it. I came here known to no one save 
the Harbor Master. They placed me next 
the principals who were elected the year 
fore, and do all they can to make me sat- 
isfied with the place. I have had very 
courteous treatment from all the prominent 
men in town. 

The Supt. is a gentleman in every parti- 
cular. He seems to know no color in his 
desire to promote the best interest ol the 
school. 

I got the highest grade certificate that 
could be given, and the Galveston News, and 
several papers made comments upon it, 
as there were so few of these certificates is- 
sued. And there is no school in town among 
the colored gsople that could give me em- 
ployment according to the certificate I hold, 
and only one among the whites and the teach- 
er of that one is ayoung man of the U' i- 
versity of Virginia. It will be two vears or 
more before the colored have one or have 
enough children to go to the highest grade 
school. Yet they are moving towards i 
pidly. There arc some very bright .(intel 
Uy) children in the school here. 
I'cston has a very mild climate. N< 
■ hardly. F 



ery day and thus secure better attcnt on du- 
ring my illness. 

I went up to examination in October, and 
among seventy three teachers I had the dis- 
tinguishing honor of passing the best ex- 
of colored, obtaining 97 out of a 
» . I afn principal of a graded 
:with a vy hite lady for my assistant. 
7 on roll and a daily Average of 83. 
re very backward, having had 
teachers and only four months 
reform the system 
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my school room, and I am thankful that my 
labors arc being rewarded. 

Now I see that interest and desire for 
learning showing itself, as it never has yet. 
My work has given such universal satisfac- 
tion, that it amounts almost to dissatisfac- 
tion. The progress made by my pupils has 
been published around. The' result was many 
parents took their children from the schoo'l 
in their district and sent them to me. Of 
course those teachers became displeased. 
. My failing health prevented me from open- 
ing my night school as usual, but my Sunday 
school is in full bloom and I trust will bear 
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Donnvbrook fair, lias 
a Hampton graduate. 
Co.. Fa.. Dee. IJIK, tiSj. 



My Dei 

I hope you have not given me up as "miss- 
ing." I am glad to inform you that I am still 
at the front though not .making much fuss 
about it. but every time I see an ignorant 
head I hit it. I .have regained my health a- 
gain for which I thank God. I had a very 
good school on LastcrnaShore but wanted 
to come among my relations, and in the 
mountains which I think is a great help to 
my health. 

I opened school here the Sth of last Oct.. 
under anything hut flattering circumstances. 
The school that I came to take had been 
taken when I got here, so I had to huut up 
another. I heard that a new settlement of 
people warned a school started in a place 
culled the big woods, so I went up to sec 
them and found that they were verv anxious 
to have me start a school, but they had no 
but I told them that I could Bet a 
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half miles to my school 
home in the evening. I 
the same distance for 

nt me I distributed as 
. You ought to have seen 
on those little faces, and 
:re for such simple tokens 
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lage to get along 

>Ie are interested in education as 
n be expected of them. There is 
not much interest in Sunday school, as there 
are only two on the island.' As regards reli- 
gion it is more of the demonstrative than real. 
Yet I feel at times asthough theya.-e incapable 
in their present stale of feeling any different- 
ly. They have so long been accustomed to 
their wild and sensual manners of worship 
that they firmly believe in them, and I feel 
as though they will be saved upon their belief. 

We have one or two good membersaround 
of the A. M. E. denom 
considerably towards 

am more than ever determined to pursue 
the course I mentioned to you last year and. 
ii nothing occurs, shall begin at' Lincoln 
University next Fail. 

Yours truly./ 



to keep back a rush. I am glad to say that 
they don t merely read through a book and 
that is the end of it. They read and remem- 
ber, and, I trust, digest. I often have them 
to give me a general idea of a book, (its con- 
tents) that I rnav tell -others. A(book called 
Aunt Sally goes like wild fire. It is is a 
stop- of slavery. Reading it at the fireside, 
makes father or mother tell some sorrowful . 
story of their own to the child. • / 

How glad and thankful I am for the Libra- 
ry. I have now about 300 volumes Kind 
friends 111 Conn, in sending me a box vcy * 
thoughtfully placed in it several files of pa- 
pers. Rainy davs these papers are just the 
thing needed. 1 sometime; turn thcischool 
into a reading room. The books you and 
Miss C. sent arc as much read as the oth- 
ers. They take care of them much better 
than I expected, Piease pardon my long de- 
lay in writing to you. 

I am, very truly. 
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nave a nouse built, so I got a room at $2 per 
month, then I had to go to see the Supt. who 
lived about twenty miles away. I took the 

cars for S . to see the Supt. When I 

got there I found that he lived eight miles 
in the country. It was late in the afternoon 
when I found this out, and I had walked 
nine miles that day, but I started for his 
house and got there a little after dark. I slept 
that night with some farm hands and got 
up next morning before day and found the 
••Colonel" at the barn, and told him what my 
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A ytoung man w 
ation /rom Hampton, has with much 
earnest effort accomplished a collegiate 
education, studying at Dartmouth, 
writes of his present work and aspira- 
tions as follows : 

Galveston, Tex., Feb. 2j, 1884. 

Miss C. 

Your letter dated January 22nd. reached 
me February 21st. It wentto Port Mills, then 
came to me at this place. I arrived, here on 
the first day of Sept. last. I was 'offered a 
position in the public school here and I ac- 
cepted it. You' know that I have been 
studying along time, and that my means 
were very short. I had to borrow money 
to finish up my college course. I felt, when 
-the position was offered me to become a 
teacher at Tuskegee. that my first duty was 
to pay the debt f owed for my education- 
So I selected the place that would pay me 
the most. 

I felt sorry that I could not join Mr. 
Washington and help him in his work. I 
get $65. per month here with a prospect of 



business was and he said he could not ex.- 
amine me thep. for all of his papers were 
I In S — -. and he could not go down until 
Saturday, and this was Monday. I told him 
that it was Very inconvenient and expensive 
tor me to come up again ; then he asked me 
where I hadbeen to school. When I told him 
at Hampton.'hc said that he would not exam- 
nie me if I Had my diploma. I told him 
that it was in my trunk, so he gave me a 
letter and told me to open school and send 
my diploma to him and he would give me 
a Certificate So I did, and after making 
benches from slabs which I got from a saw- 
mill with an ox team, I have a fine school of 
30 pupils which will be increased to 40 after 
Christmas. I have made two months with 
an average of 24.60 and 47.75. I hope that 
I may be able to fill out Hampton's expecta- 



ations. 



Yours Truly, S. 



FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A teacher in the "Black Belt gives 
the following interesting account of 
his work. 

5. C. Jan. sth /8S4. 

Dear Friend, 

This term i am on ; — Island, 

native home, as I can be home ev- 



joy the work 

much more . If it were not that I work all 
day in the school room and suffer all night, 
I would not give it up forany other profes- 
sion. My school is very large. 1 have one 
assistant teacher. Last year I had on roll 
108: 1 have already 127 on roll, and eleven 
transferred from country schools td this. 
There are more to enter. I am kept quite 
busy with my school room, duties and with 
the Secretaryship of the Independent Order 
of good Templars for Tennessee. The last 
named office I have recently given up. I 
hope I may have less work to do now, though 
my school duties are on the increase. 

Christmas I had a Christmas-tree in my 
school house. The building was trimmed and 
the tree had over 300 presents. Music was 
furnished by the colored brass band of this 
town. It was certainly gay. Complimentary 
notices of our exhibition and tree appeared 

in the" G Democrat" and "G 

Herald." I can certainly say that the better 
class of people are very interested in my 

school. -The Herald says; Its preparation 

evidently showed more care and pains than 
any other similar entertainment gotten up 
in our town. We noticed with com- 
mendation the fact that the recitations were 
from the the very best standard authors 
such as Dickens, Longfellow, etc." Both 
papers spoke in the very highest terms of 
me and one ventured to say: "The colored 
people here cannot well dispense with his 
services hereafter." 

Of course I have my opposers and they 
would willingly "dispense with my services" 
now. But where is the teacher who hasn't 
them ; the teacher that pleases everybody, 
pleases nobody. The man or woman can 
find his worth only by facing obstacles. 

The books given to my school last year 
do much more good than I expected. I wish 
you could be here some Friday P. M. when 
I am loaning books ; all are in ecstasy to se- 
cure a book. I have to call them by classes 



FROM A MARRIED TEACHER. 

most cases marriage has not 
brought our graduate teachers' school 
work to an end. With a "good com- 
panion," it often goes on as usual. One 
of our young women graduates gives a 
pleasant account of her good examina- 
tion and her faithful work. 

Va., Jan. 6. /88v. 

My Dear Teacher : , J ■ 

As- the old year has passed, and I have be- 
gun my work in the new. I/tho&ght I would 
write to you. I intended to have written to 
you hefore. but I kept putting it off. I 
know you will excuse me', as you know I am 
married, and as I have all my business to at- 
tend to. it keeps me quite busv. I received 
your kind letter a few davs before Christmas 
and I was very glad to hear from you. 

I was married last Mav at the Loyal St 

Baptist church A/a., and came here to 

live, where I have been teaching ever since I 
left Hampton. . b 

I have a good companion.and a pleasant 
home and I am getting along nicely. I am 
teaching at the same place, and 1 have a very 
full school this term, larger than I have ever 
had before, and everything seems to be in a 
prosperous condition. 

The Children set in this term as if they in- 
tended tA learn and I am glad to say. I nev- 
er saw children more attentive to their stud- 
ies than [these children are. It has been 
said by b/>th white and colored in this neigh- 
borhoaflithat this is one of the best schools 
In tlu? C#nty. The children seem to be un- 
der inch good discipline, and improveso fast. 

\Ve have a new Sup't. this year, and I was 
a lit\le afraid at first that I would not stand 
as good an examination this term as I had 
before, *-a,s I- did not know anything about 
him. I went and was examined and he was 
so well pleased with my examination, he 
took a copy of it to show-some other teachers. 
He is greatly in favor of Hampton graduates. 
I had fifteen words in spelling, ten questions 
in arithmetic, twelve in geography, ten in 
grammar and ten in history, and these are 
my averages: -arithmetic' 10, spelling) S.5, 



- 9.5. history 9^ 
hat I havtTa new 
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geography 10. gram: 
I am thankful to 
school house this te 
fortable. I had a C 
d had a \ 
do everything I can 
happy. 

Mv Sunday School is getting along very! 
well. I hope you had a merry Christmas.' 
and will have a happy New Year. I guess ' 
you have heard how the people of Va.. were 
treated about the last election. 

I hope you are getting along verv well in 
keeping house for your brother. I often 
think of my Hampton friends and wish I 
could see them. 

I remain your old student. Class of '81. 

A 
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incidents of Indian Life at Hampton. I day and study half aday as at Hampton, they 
IpLiuoiiio I detailed hoys for two and three weeks at a 

•• Tasted not. the food before them. 
Only waited on the others,— 
Only served their guests 1 



l silence? 
n-Mi*e /••>•■ 
There was no " representative of the press" 
at the sumptuous little " tea" v&h which 
Mrs. Philip Stabler, on a 16vely June evening, 
inaugurated her complete house keeping in 
one of the " Omaha Cottages," There was 
only a select circle of friends, whose toilets 
therep'orter would have had little trouble in 
describing, and whose bon mots -wen like the 
fancy-dress caps they improvised from their 
pretty napkins -for this day only. 

If anybody had been able to refrain long 
enough from eating strawberries and chicken 
salad and delicate cake, prepared by Minnie's 
own skilful hands and served by two pretty 
Indian girls in the neatest of white frocks, 
they must have felt the suggestive contrast 
in the faces of some ol the guests, surround- 
ing the table with its white cloth in the tiny 
cozv room. Our minister, with his grave, 
pleased looks, the gratified faces of the teach- 
ers; the proud hostess smiling - shyly at her 
end of the table; the host sitting in bashful 
dignity opposite; and above all, that irresis- 
1 ible baby, pervading the feast and tyranni- 
zing over everybody with the most perfect 
grace in the world! Perhaps the prettiest 
moment, after all, was when your correspond- 
ent, (to keep up theimposing pictlie which 
we began,) stepped from the diminutive 
porch into the narrow foot-path winding 
through blooming clover, heard the sweet, 
powerful voices from the Chapel rise in their 
evening hymn, saw the white dresses dis- 
persing and Philipset out for night-school 
with a pile of books under his arm— then in a 
minute met him returning with long strides, 
carrving on the other arm that tyrant Eddy, 
who' had strayed too far into the long grass. 
So ended our second Indian house warming 



The following letter is the fjrje of a 
series descriptive oKthe expedition into 
the Indian country recently undertaken 
by Rev. Mr. Frissell, the results of which 
will be presented to out readers in our 
September No. 

Ft. Bert hold, June 4I/1, 1SS4. 
Dear General : 

Our long journey with the Hampton child- 
ren came to an end this afternoon, when we 
brought the three for Fort Berthold, Mary, 
Sarah and Karunach to their homes. We sent 
off the different.squads by the way. those for 
Arizona leaving us at Grafton. W. Va., in 
charge of Robt. Mcintosh, and those for the 
Indian Territory under the charge of John 
King. The rail road company placed a whole 
car at the disposal of the children, so that 
they were very comfortably fixed. They 
brought out their Moody and Sankcy hymn 
books occasionallv, and we all sang together. 

We parted with Capt. Brown at Chicago, 
and left the Standing Rock children at Mau- 
dan D. T. in charge of a young man whom 
Maj. McLaughlin sent for them. 

The Fort Berthold children spent the Sun- 
day with us at Bismark. We went together 
to the Presbyterian Church and Sabbath 
School. . ... 

The people seemed much interested in the 
children and asked me to speak to the school 
about our work, which I did, and preached 
in the evening. 

As the movement of the boats seemed 
quite uncertain, we took the Monday morn- 
ing stage for a 90 miles' ride across the plains 
to Fort Berthold. 

On our way up we met a number of In- 
dians with very good teams and wagons 
going down to Bismark after having put in 
their crop. Among these were Kawhat and 
White Breast. They had both been back 
to the camp for a time but were working on 
their farms and wore the white man's- dress. 

I confess to a feeling of pride in the ap- 
pearance of our Hampton children. They 
made a most excellent appearance at the ta- 
ble and behaved themselves in a quiet.order- 
ly way. " They don't seem at all awkward 
like at table" said the young man who came 
to escort the Standing Rock girls to their 
homes. ' 

After a ride of two days across the plains, 
we came to the Fort Berthold reservation, 
and the Fort Stevenson school. I found 
here Mr. Wells and his wife whorn I had 
known in the East. They were both enthu- 
siastic over their work and were struggling 
against poor accommodations in the way of 
buildings and small appropriations for ra- 
tions and help. 

" The children at Hampton would have hard- 
ly been satisfied with the tin dishes of soup 
which, with bread, made up the principal meal 
of the day. The children were much crowd- 
; ed. nine girls being placed in one, room, as 
only a few of the barracks had been fitted up 
for school purposes. They had in all 48 
children, all from the Berthold reservation. 
Instead of having the children work half a 



for two and three weeks' 
time for a certain job of work which needed 
to be done. During that time they did not 

?o to school at all. The instructions from the 
nterior Department lay much more stress 
on work than study, f went out and looked 
at the farm, where I saw 20 acres of oats, 9 
acres of potatoes, and 4 acres of garden truck. 
The health of the students had been very 
poor during the winter, much worse I should 
judge than of the Indians at Hampton. Mr. 
Wells, said that they were obliged to doctor 
them continually, for weak eyes and sore 
throats. Mrs. Wells, the wife of the principal, 
was acting as matron, and doing self sacri- 
ficing work, having no help except such as 
she could get from the Indian girls. I think 
that Mary and Sarah Walker will be of much 
help to her. -i • 

After taking dinner at theschool. the farm 
wagon was brought up to the door and we 
drove away toward the agency, which is 
seventeen miles from the school. A part of 
the way lay through the bad lands., and a 
more impressive entrance way to an Indian 
village could hardly be imagined than these 
great domes of red rock rising on both sides 
of the road abruptly from the plains to the 
height of s : xty and 100 feet. They looked 
like great temples and gave one a sense of 
awe. 

As we approached the village, for quite a 
distance along the river bank, we saw nicely 
ltivated plots of ground running down from 
the road to the bank, with here and there 
and squaw at work. This had heen 
laid out, I was told, under the direction of a 
white man, and the result had been the best 
sort of farming by the Indians and excellent 
results in the way of crops in former years, 
so that this year the farmers around went to 
the Berthold reservation to get their seed 

The Indian burying ground on the reserva- 
tion was the next object that attracted oui 
attention, if indeed it can rightly be called a 
burying ground where the bodies arc raised 
on high poles and covered with all the be- 
longings of the departed ones. In some cases 
the box containing the remains was meiely 
placed upon the top of the ground. 

We had heard pleasant words said of the 
new agent, and we received a most cordial 
welcome and kind attention. He promised 
to make places immediately in the Stevenson 
School for Karunach and the two girls. 
Karunach is to mend the shoes and teach 
the boys shoe making. Sarah is to help Mrs. 
Wellsas matron, and Mary will go into the 
schoojand help Miss WaPd in the school 



sshi- 



i able 

The Major kindly escorted us through the 
village, wh ich is a closely crowded collection 
of mud and log huts with here and there a 
circular lodge made of earth, in many cases 
there was a large central room with a fire in 
the centre and from this central room small- 
er rooms opened, where families lived toge- 
ther, this central place beintr the lodge room 
of the chief. It was in such a place as this 
that the Mandans held their grass dance in 
the evening, where only men were allowed. 
Into this dimly .lighted room the men of the 
tribe came, some of them almost entirely 
naked, with very extensive head dresses of 
feathers extending down their back. One 
of these was said to be worth $40. At the 
sound of the drum and a peculiar chant 
the dance commenced, the men trying to 
make themselves as much like the different 
animals as possible. These dances are held 
nearly every evening. I am told, at Berthold. 
and continue through much of the night. . 

There was much wailing when the parents 
of little, Susie learned that she had not re- 
turned with the other children, but they were 
consoled with the promise that she should 
come back in the fall. I inquired after the chil- 
dren that had been at Hampton previously. 
Tom Smith had been in trfcamp but I found 
him in white man's clothes, havingcharge of 
the stables at the agency, and heard good ac- 
counts of him from the agent. 

Of Josephine Malnourie. I heard good 
things; she had gone to Fort Buford and 
was keeping a decent good home for her hus- 
band. 1 was told that he had sowed more 
than a hundred acres of grain this spring. 

Arihotchkish had gone with his father to 
Buford and was doing well. I found Delu- 
ska in Indian clothes. The poor fellow had not 
strength physically or morally to withstand 
the pressure. I found him lying down in or 
of the lodges. As I pulled back the cloth' 
and saw the bells and the Indian dress, he 
looked ashamed, but promised better things. 
The Major is interested in him and will help 
him toward the white man's road. I listened to 
the story of the death of Ahuka and Laugh- 
ing Face; they tried to walk the white man's 
way, they tried to keep at their work, but they 
grew weaker and finally had to give it up. 

I shall bring back no chitdren from Ber- 
thold. The conditions are not favorable 
there. They have a good missionary but the 
people have so far adopted the vices of 
civilization that they are rapidly dying out. 
Unlike the Sioux, they have yielded readily 



to the demands of the white man and it has 
been their ruin. They are crowded closely 
together in a small unhealthy village. Not 
one of them, so far as I saw, had a place of 
his own apart from the rest. They have thejr 
dances nearly every night, and the result is 
that thev sleep much of the,day. There is 
such jealousy between the Arickarees the 
Gros Ventres and the Mandans that the work 
of the agent and the missionary is much hin- 
dered. The work of these faithful teachers 
is not lost and the school at Stevenson is a 
the right direction. The Major has 
taken a strong stand in favor of education. 

" s said to them. "If you want rations 
you must let me have vour children. Rev. 
Mr Hall has won the confidence of ijf peo- 
ple to a remarkable degree and goorr^tports 
come from the children sent to theiSantec 
school. But it seems to me that the death 
rate at Berthold is too high to make it ad- 
visable to bring many from there. More than 
half of those who have been at Hampton, 
from this reservation, have died during their 
stay there or after their return to their home, 
while not a single one of the Standing Rock 
children has been lost. 

We enjoyed the hospitality of Rev. Mr. 
Hall and his pleasant home on the banks 
of the Missouri. He showed us his pretty 
little chapel, where he preaches in the Rec 
language in the morning, in the Gros Ventre 
in the afternoon, and in English in the even- 
ing. 

We shall never forget the picture that we 
saw from the high bluffs near his house, the 
tall domes of the bad lands in the distance, 
the closely packed Indian village with its 
strange looking cemetery in the rear, here 
and there an old chief wrapped in his blanket 
looking olf into the distance, and/iownbelow, 
:er tub boats with their skilful Indian 
boatmen battling with the swift current of 
:r. The two girls stayed with us at the 
lary's house and Karunach stayed at 
the engineer's house so that no night might be 
t the camp. To-morr 
will carry us back t 
take the children to their new school at 
Stevenson. H. B. F. 

MEDICAL REPORT. 
General S. C. Armstrong. 

Dear Sir : 

Physical examination of the thirty-two 
Indians received at the school June 28th, 
results as follows : 

Of the seven girls, all give some sign of 
incipient disease of the lungs. In no case 
is it advanced, and good results from treat- 
ment may be hoped for. In one case, there 
are complications which render it advisable 
for the girl to return home when practicable. 

Of the twenty-fiv! boys, fifteen are appar- 
ently in sound health. One of these has 
scars showing previous swelling of the cer- 
vical lymphatic glands. Another lost the 
sight of the left eye in infancy. 
Ten bo>" *- 



should be known and supported. It . is 
admirable, as Mr. Gardiner and I can testify 
from personal inspection. The children un- 
der their care are healthy, intelligent boys 
and girls. They are in good discipline and 
making rapid progress. No one with, any 
heart and head can see such children with- 
out beseeching God and man to open to them 
some better future than we have afforded 
their people in the past. Ourapathy regard- 
them is criminal. The employees on the 
Navajo Agency are well fitted for their work 
and should not, in my jrdgment, be disturb- 
ed or removed by the new Agent (Mr. 
Bowman of Colorado. This gentleman had 
not reached Fort Defiance when I left, but 
wrote to Mr. Marshall, acting Agent, asking 
the number of employees it the Agency 
and amount of salary attached to each po- 
sition. He added that times were dull in 
Colorado and many of his friends proposed 
coming to New Mexico. But I am wasting 
your time and writing not a few lines; hut-^" 
a long letter.) 

I am delighted to be able to inform you 
that two strong branches of the Indian 
Rights Association have ' just been 
formed in New Mexico-one at Al- 
buquerqucA the other at Santa-Fe. This 
fact, to my Iriind. is one of greater encourag- 
ment than any other whicV has occurred in 
the history of) the movement. The recep- 
which w£ and our work have received 
from thcUeading men of this section has been 
most gratifying.— frank, cordial, sincere. 
The practical character of our aims— their 
freedom from sentimentality, has been fairly 
recognized. I regret to say that we failed 
to meet Gen. Crook at Whipple Barracks, 
as he had just gone East. We had, however, 
the pleasure of a delightful interview with 
Captain Bourke. a charming and highly cul- 
tivated man, who has had long experience in 
the Indian field and who is possessed of a 
great fund of information regarding the 
character and habits of the various tribes. 
Capt. Bourke expresses warm sympathy for 
work. At Prcscott we met a number 
of gentlemen who strongly approved our 
projects and who are likely to aid us in the 



indications of pulmonary 

Three of these are particularly unfavora- 
1c cases. I would recommend that one 
should immediately return home. and. that 
the others should be under careful observa- 
tion and that they should be sent home on 
the first sign of advancement of the disease. 

The remaining seven have a good physique 
and, without examination, would appear in 
robust health. Judging from former ex- 
perience, these boys have a chance for im- 
provement in health while in the school, and 
for subsequent years of usefulness. 

Yours very respectfully. 
M. M. Waldron, M. D. 
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of the Congregational 
heartily into our pro- 
h Association atM'res- 
prominent gentlemen 
ind I think we should \ 
ining the desired end 
t Govenor Tritle was 
himself in the matter. . 
disapproval we thought it 
the question at this time, 
but to wfiif»ntil Arizona might gain confi- 
dence /fronTthc examples of New Mexico. 
We fed entirely content with the splendid 
way m\wh ich 'Santa Fc and Albuquerque 
have corfre foward to our aid and judge that 
the moral Mfifluencc of this .occasion upon 
the East will be very strong. Gov. Stover, 
is President and Mr. Snyder, a rising lawyer, 
is Secretary of the Albuquerque Branch, 
while the officers of that which was formed 
last night at Santa Fe are : Mr. W. W. Grif- 
fin, Pres.. Mr. Pedro Sanchez, Vice Pres., 
Mr. Willinm M. Berger, Rec. Sec'y.. Rev. 
E. W. Mcany, Cor. Sec'y. These gentlemen 
and others on the Executive Commitpee,- 
represent the leading men of SantS^Fe. 
But I have said far more than I intended to, 
1 will close with the hope thartrhay- have 
hance to talk of these matters with you 
my approaching 



On our editoral page wo have called 
attention to the two following letters 
which contain the results of personal 
observation by intelligent and interest- 
ed students of Indian life, and have, in 
every line, a practical value. 

Santa Fe. N. M. June 8th, 1884. 
Dear General; 

I feel that I must write you a few if only 
a very few lines, regarding some results of 
our journey to the South West.- Mr. Gardi- 
ner and I passed two weeks at the Navajo 
Reservation, where similar impressions 
were produced upon our minds to those 
which you received a year ago. Great 
things may be expected of those Indians un- 
der the management of a strong.wise Agent, 
untold evil and trouble, otherwise. The 
loss of Major Riordan is universally 
deplored. Indians and whites are but of | Maj- 
one mind regarding the folly on the part of 
the Government, which compelled his resig- 
nation. The Navajos offered to add 
S1000 to his salary from their annuities if 
he would remain. I feel that men of this bor- 
der-land are even more indignant than we of 
the East at the extravagant parsimony 
which marks our policy toward Indian Agents. 
The ladies who are at present conducting 



remain as ever. , 
gards to all at Hai 
yours, 





the East, 
dear General, with re- 
lpton, most sincerely 

Herbert Welsh. 



United States Indian Service, 
Crmo Creek Agency, June 6th. /88^. 
General S. C. Armstrong, 

Dear Sir: I found Major Swan at Pierre 
on my way here from Cheyenne Agency and 
he promised to give employment to Gabe and 
Larrabee. Felix Benoist is Agency Interpre- 
ter, Joseph Wahn is a Scout. Henry Fisher- 
man and Agenougewea are both working on 
farms belonging to their people. All are 
well spoken of. Here at Lower Brule all the 
Hampton boys are well employed. The tone 
of the Indians at this Agency is progressive, 
and I am convinced that it is the best point 
to concentrate on. The improvement in the 
last year is very marked and encouraging. 
The Indians will probably have, if the season 
is good/ about ten thousand bushels of wheat. 



the School at Fort Defiance, Miss Coffin 
and Miss Mc Ivor, are doing a work which 



Gasmann is thinking about a mill, and 
id like to have two of the boys taugtft 
how to run a mill. You haven't that indus- 
try at Hampton ; but I think that Mr. Goff 
might arrange to grind the corn meal with- 
out much additional expense for machinery. 
These Indians will in a few years raise a 
great deal of wheat and probably most of 
the industries will be carried on here. The' 
Major expects to work the Indians into sheep 
raising. They now have a goodly number 
of cattle, hogs, chickens and horses. 
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Boys who have written or brought foolish 
stories about Hampton are hurting them- 
selves more than Hampton and are very 
foolish. Their people here are very earnest 
in their wish that their children should do 
well and work well and are not pleased to 
listen to foolish tales. The good boys have 
written good letters,, and hg»e given their 
people good talks after they returned home 
and the Indians say the others lie and are 
iad and that is the reason they speak ill of 
Hampton. Medicine Bull, Jr., spoke in 
council the other day and has made a mark- 
ed impression on the Brule Indians in favor 
of school work and farming. Even |ohn 
Archambeau has gone to work and bids fair 
to redeem his record. I am greatly pleased 
with the tone here, though Major Gasmann 
says that he,feels that he has accomplished 
very little, only made a good start. It is cer- 
tainly a good start. There is so much to be 
accomplished in this work that]I do not won- 
der at his feeling little has been done. John 
Williamson, the best man in all the miss' 
work, who has spent his life in the work 
presses the same feeling. 

I assure you that my hearty sympathy and 
interest will always be yours, and I shall 
always hope for the success of your labors. 
With best wishes and kind regards to all, 
Yours truly, 

Geo. LeRoy Brown, 
1st Lieut. 1 1 U. S. Infty. 




Gumption. 

If called upon to express it 
essential qualifications for suc< _ . 
dustry, I would unhesitatingly use the "old 
English" word "gumption." 

A farmer may have energy, intelligence 
and means, but if he lacks gumption he will 
fail of success. Gumption not only directs 
how. but what to farm— what products bring 
the largest returns from the labor and money 
expended thereon. — 

Gumption discourages going on increasing 
from year to year an over-supply of any 
commodity, when others are in demand 
which pay better and which could be ; 
readily and more profitably produced. 

Gumption never risks all on one crop, bui. 
diversifies ; and after making the farm as near 
self-sustaining as possible as regards home 
needs, then directs attention to what is 
wanted and can be best and most profitably 
produced on the farm, consulting adapta- 
bility of soil, capacity and experience in 
management. 

It is the province of gumption to select the 
best tools and implements and take proper , 
care of them ; to keep the best stock andl' 
teams and to properly care for them ; to feed 
and improve the soil, beautify the home- 
stead and surroundings, adding every con- 
venience necessary; to prcpareTor work and 
execute at the proper time, using system in 
the management and adapting it to favora- 
ble or unfavorable conditions of seasons and 
circumstances, making the most of the first 
and wrenching success from the other. 

This is gumption, a faculty allied to com- 
mon-sense and greatly improved by cult:' 
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Gumption is by 
rural population.^ 
ings and occupati 
a pupil in college, 
young men, both 
telligence a~ J ' 
■•a genius," 
,'ithopt 



^neans confined to the 
is potent in other call- 
. When the writer was 
had for associates two 
more than ordinary in- 
capacity. One called himself 
d stood fairly well in his class- 
,dy ; while the othei 



quiet,' modest youth, said "I have to study 
closely and long on my lessons to prepare 
for recitation." These two were often pitted 
against each other in debate in the literary 
society, and it was the verdict of that society 
that the "genius" often got the benefit of his 
opponent in discussion. But the former 
went to the grave a wreck, leaving no im- 
press of his genius upon the age in which he 
lived, while the latter is now a distinguished 
Bishop of the church, of humble piety, great 
learning and commanding influence. One 
had genius, the other had gumption.— Tie 
Rural Messenger. 



Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 1 5 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built an 1 
corfortably furnished ; has.two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms : rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA, and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any. hotel or public building in the " 
country. 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1,000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over Si 50.000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness, 
material fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74° in summer ; 59° in autumn ; 44° in winter, and 52° for 
spring; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves ruling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 

For further information address by mail or telegraph. 
5_ si_,i-fl- 5 . H. PHOEBUS, Pro p. 



THE DEPOT. 

H aving opened a Store in connection with m 
business, lam on band at all times to furnish 

PURE PAINTS nil OILS 

Ml US. MIMES, fit. 

A good sele 

TJ8HES 

of all kinds. 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER. ROOFING PAPER 4o. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSQJHNB 
ILORS. ^ 
A fine assortment of= 

WALL PAPER & SHADE8 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
Allordars promptly attended to A. , 
Thanking the Public for their generous patronake 
in tno past, jAhall still eodeavor by strict attention to\ 
business, and low prices, to merit a continuance of the \ 
ame. Gallon V, 

J. W. BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, / 
At the Depot, opposite P. A. SchmeU' Store, / 
HAMPTON, VA. / / / 



Bbloit, Wis., July 31, IflSS. 



National Schoc 
, Last April, be 
but desiring a ] 
lege.I placed m_ 
first part of the ] 



"upply 



! With \ 

itmoutl 

jcli tt place n» I tU'sli-fd. 



received notice f rom 

Putting myself* In 

concerned 1 received the appointment. I « m , „ , 
Kati-iitctln-li.il tin' iiKiii i^'Mi-'iLor tho Bureau, and feel 
stiiv that it (Ills a. us.-rul ami n.-crs^iry place in our, 

school economy. You are at liujrty to use my 

if you wish 



Hampton, Va.. Oct. 
Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton and vicinity that 
has resumed the practice of his profess 
in Hampton. Office on King St., oppo 
Barnes' Hotel. 

11-S3-10-S1. 



Respectfully, 



1 I 



3d for The Live 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

Specific Virtues in Dyspepsia. 
Dr. A JENKINS, Great lalls, N. H.,says: "I 
can testify to its seemingly almost specific 
virtues in cases of dyspepsia; nervousness 
and morbid vigilance or wakefulness." 



Interested in Art Needlework, Fancy Work, and 
vrvlnMiicli "1" ;nu;iteiir Art I'l > >ricu I lure. Fnsht 

kei v „r Music, should Bond 15 cents for the c~ 
rant niimhcr, Hlrauibrldoe &■ CMhier'i Quarltrly, 
120 pages, 4 pases new music and over 1,000 engrav- 
ings each number. Address , 

8TKAWBRIDGE * CLOTFIIEB, 

Eighth and Markets Sts., Phllada. 



application-form and circular, add 
Nat' I School Supply Bureau, Chicago. III. j 

N". B. We -want all kinds of 
Teachers for Schools and 
Familes Good pay to 



all the 

■SLlents..;- the U. S The hire's!, 
jidsuinest. l»esl hook ever sold for 
less than twice our price. The 
tiling book in America, 
proflls to agents. A" 
Any one can become n 



hiSteSl 



Immenso profits lo agents. All in 
.._nt it. Any one can become a sue 
Terms free. Hallct Book Co., Port 



El 

ilHuenl pople 
fill ucent. 
I Maine. 

T. A. Williams L Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 
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Agents and Private Correspondents. , 



oil u:el three Mutt -1 etetr.LVU.Lt-. 'e t II he setlt with 
a speeimen copy of DEMOKKST'S MONTHLY MAC,- 
A/.lN'F. h,r joeenl.^. po^t-free. durlne. the month* of 
March and April, or the six -pictures will he Hetit with 
a veur'sHfbM-riplion ai Sv. Do not fall to see the 
splendid January an 1 February iiimiiI-t tin- to. . t- 

. ..... Addraaa W. JENN1NQ8. DEMOSEST, 

East 14th St., New York. 
5-S-84. 



JOB WORK, of every description, either 
Printing or Binding, neatly and cheaply exe- 
cuted at the Normal School Printing Office 
Estimates made. Samples sontto any address 



Commissinn Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
6-84. ' Norfolk, Va. 



DAMON &PEETS,tn 



Farm implements, when occasionally 
vanished over with crude petroleum, will ! 
longer and be protected from changes 
weather when exposed.— Southern Planter. 



THE HATCHET trated humorous 1 

paper published at the Capil.il. It makes a fi-atu.ro ] 
of mIiowIuk up Public Men an they really are. H eon- 
taiiiH it ku;;.. ftirtn ( .,n each week on hi trie Affairs , 
Hll .l in illle.l with lllu-tr.»!e.l" comic article* besides. 
It, i.s 11. ■■ lur^eHt, handsomest, best, and cheapest fun- i 
ny paper In the country. Terms, $2.50 a year; Slweeks 
»f To Ave or more names sent by one party, J2 each 
a year. Samples copies sent to any address. Agents 
wanted in every town. Big commissions. 

THB HATCHET PUB. CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
B-S-84 



f Beekman 
,HY. 

dealers in Type, Presses, Paper Cutters, and all 
kinds of Printing Materials, both New and 
Second-hand. A corrected list of prices is- 
sued weekly, of all material /n hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuine bargains) will be 
mailed free on application. 
Wee 



a Cylinder Press. 



Horaf ord's Acid Phosphate. 

For Alcholism. 
i. Hullman, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: " It is of good service in the troubles 
-■--g from alcohlism, and gives satisfact- 
i my practice." 



PATENTS 

HUNK * CO., of the Bcmmno Amkhic a v, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors fur Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Mirks, Copyrights, for the UoitoM States, Canada, 
England, Franco, Germany, etc Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. TblrtT-ee^ 

Psxents obtained " 
|n the Bctknti; 



vreeaiy. apt en cue 



throMhtlU Nl/kCO. are noticed 
"io largest, best, and 

OOPTO 



andl 



AriTlTnn Send six cents for. postage.and 
I 1 1 I I / 1 1 rcc ivo ;>> ,-. n nMly box oC goods 
r K I I H w,liL ' n wln h,;1 P >" 0,, l ° Inora mone y 
I IM/jlittrlsworld 1 wTor"c 1 flSJr nl Li.* < «u 1 S 
i UlUU tw!a rr „ m fln,, hour The broad 
road to fortune openw l>, l, r, j I In' wurkorg, absolutely 
auro. At once address, Trck * Co.. Augusta, Maine 



fflW & MALUM, 

22 Light Street, 

iTIMOHE, TVTci., 

DEALERS IN 

ought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATER and GAS. 
UM AND LEATHER BELT1NG- 
H PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
L ARB and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
|ySBHD for Price List. 7 ~~J 

KEUTER & MALI,0ST, 
22 UGHT^, 

BALTIMORE, Md. 



ESTABLISHED 1849. 




W. G. DEAN & SON, 

Manufacturers of 
DEASPS PATENT 

Ardenter MustardT 

MUSTARD OIL, 



I 



( 



/ j 

Seed Pressed for Factors, 
357 Washington Street, 



•W.O. D2\N . 
HARRY W. D EAN 
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A Ride on the New Railroad and into 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

NO. 2. 
BV ORRA L*NGHORNE. 

The scenerv at Balcony Falls, where North 
River pours into the James about halfway 
between Lynchburg and Lexington, is wild 
and beautiful, and made me long to stay and 
enjoy it. ' jr , P 

A monument high up on the mountain 
side attracted attention from the passengers, 
and many surmises were ventured, as to its 
history, until some one acquainted with the 
locality told a touching incident connected 
with it. It seems that many years ago, an 
old white man fell into the river at this point 
where the current is very strong, and was 
struggling vainly with the flood, when a ne- 
gro bov seeing the danger of the drowning 
man sprang into the su-ging stream and on- 
ly succeeded in saving the white man s life 
with the loss of his own. 

The story excited much interest through- 
out the country, great sympathy was felt for 
the fate of the generous youth, and at the 
suggestion of Mr. C.C. Baldwin, then ed- 
itor of the Lexington Gazette, funds were 
collected and a monument erected on the 
cliff over hanging the spot where the noble 
deed was done. ( 

My visit to the valley wai 
some one has called the s 
Water and Alma Mater and 
of excursions to the springs and scl 
mencements. After family aflfi 
duly discussed, my sisters had much to tcl 
me of the Exhibition at the Colored School 
which had attracted general attention in the 
community? and was a signal trinmph for the 
faithful teachers over the prejudice and pro 
scription with which they had long contend 

C The principal of the Colored schools in 
Harrisonburg is Miss Bragg and her assis- 
tants are Miss Evans and Lucy Simins. who 
is well known at Hampton. Miss Bragg is a 
very intelligent and cultivated young lady, 
with good knowledge of music and genuine 
enthusiasm in her profession. Shcisagradu- 
ate of Rev. Giles Cook's school in Petersburg; 
Miss Evans is a native of Michigan and sis- 

latcly gone as a 
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had been 



in the 



Endless tirades were uttered, and columns 
vituperation, printed, doubtless annoying 
and unpleasant at the time, but in the end 
the agitation of the subject probably benefit- 
ted the colored people. 

The county Superintendent is an estimable 
citizen afid good officer, having a large and 
respectable family and church connection. 
When his conduct towards a visitor uuder 
own roof was attacked, his friends felt 
called upon to defend him, and some persons 
were found bold enough to declare that even 
Virginia " a man's house is his castle" and 
he has a right to ask whom he pleases to sit 
at his table. 

To the dispassionate observer, the fact that 
r. Trunkhouser was willing to receive his 
colored brother, in the name of Him who 
sent him, and honor him for his works sake. 
Dwing full well the storm of prejudice that 
uld thus be aroused, is excellent reason for 
pect and esteem. 



she is now a highly valued teacher, and is 
a Hampton graduate. 1 

One or two white families in the town, who 
had long been interested in Lucy's school, 
and had frequently attended her examina- 
tions were anxious that the closing exercises 
this year should take place in the Town Hall, 
a build ,. 
location, instead of 
house, situated in the suburbs of the village.. 
An application to the trustees for the use of 
the city hall, though warmly urged by the 
constant friends of the school, was positively 
refused and the disappointed teachers who 
had taken great pains to arrange an interest- 
ing programme for the occasion were compell- 
ed to hold their Exhibition in the school 
house. Their steadfast friends succeeded, 
however, in inducing some of the prominent 
white citizens, who were perhaps still labor- 
ing under the impression that "niggers could 
not learn." and efforts to educate them were 
thrown away, to attend the exercises. Ouite 
a large audience constituting as. the fluent re- 
porter always remarks "an array of beauty 
and intelligence" witnessed the exhibition 
and so great was the surprise, so genuine the 
admiration among the while-Spectators that 
the exercises were repeated a few days later 
by general request, and this time there was 
no difficulty whatever about usingthe town- 
hall. 

The faithful teachers had the satisfaction 
of seeing the large hall filled to its utmost 
capacity with white and colored citizens and 
the praise bestowed upon the children and 
their instructors after the songs and recita- 
tions were ended, was really unbounded. 

Everything passed off harmoniously and the 
occasion was doubtless the means cf making 
a wide breach in the stubborn walls of preju- 
dice between the races. 

The editor of the Democratic paper gave 
glowing accounts of the affair in his next is- 
sue, complimenting the teachers in no meas- 
ured terms, and expressing with much kind- 
ness earnest hopes of the progress of the col- 
ored people among us. 

It has been well said by one the early mas- 
ters, of English Literature that "Learning 
driveth out the ignorance, prejudice / and 
barbarism of men's minds." / 

The present Superintendent of schools for 
Rockingham is a worthy citizen of the coun- 
ty, who received his appointment, when the 
Readjuster element was in the ascendancy. 
A great deal of abuse has been lavished up- 
on- him by the opposition press, the cause of 
which when sifted down, proved to be no 
greater offense than his having invited a col- 
ored minister, a missionary to Africa, and 
brother of one of the excellent teachers hith- 
erto mentioned, when a guest at his house 
to take a seat at his table. 



We have just received the annual re- 
port of Miss Austin's Industrial School 
Knoxville, Tenn , and find it even more 
interesting than usual. The extracts 
which we make, from it, require no 
comment, but we are very glad to ex- 
press once again our cordial sympathy 
with Miss Austin's work. Q 

The " Departments " of which she- 
speaks are as follows: Sewing School, 
Cooking Class, Little Housekeeper's 
Class, and Training Shop in Carpentry 
with a total enrollment of 424, and an 
average daily attendance of 77. 

A Sunday School of 422 children and 
adults. 

It gives me pleasure to send you my re- 
port lor the session 01 1 883 — 84. 

Ever)' year shows better work done, more 
systematic arrangement, and an increasing 
interest on the part of the parents of the 
scholars and the friends of the school. 

Four vears ago I said that our schools 
would s..on be self-supporting. My mistake 
was in 'ooking for that result too speedily. 
I still hope for it. and shall make every ef- 
end consistent with thorough in- 
The work is still a great problem : 
the public is to be converted, school boards 
to realize the necessity for it. parents are to 
see the results, the children are to feel that 
this is as importantasanyother school work, 
and teachers themselves are to be trained 
into correct ideas and practical methods. 
Any one with this load to carry needs pa- 
tience, hope and great faith. In mycasethe 
difficulty is increased by that uncertainty in 
money matters which belongs to an inde- 
pendent effort, unconnected with any orga- 
nization pledged to its support. To be able 
to show progress and success in these cir- 
cumstances proves that we have good ma- 
terial, reliable friends, a solid foundation, 
and something worthy of your continued 
interest. 

We ha 
children 



in all ( 



departments different 
day in the week; a very bad 
which is forced upon us by 
lack of accommodation for our scholars. 

The cooking class has been ve(-y experi- 
mental. We had only one lesson in the week 
and attempted nothing but soup and bread 
which was given to the children or to some 
needy- persons. Expenditure. $4-88 
'during the holidays we gave a dinner to a 
party of twenty-five, each guest pcying ten 
cents, which defrayed the entire expense. 
The dinner was in three courses, cooked and 
served entirely by the members of the class, 
and consisted of beef soup, veal croquettes, 
Irish stew, potatoes, cold slaw, macaroni and 
cheese, rice pudding, apple dumplings, cof- 
fee and bread ; enough for every one. 

I am indebted for this idea to the New- 
Century Cooking School, of Philadelphia, 
and I am happy to testify that a ten-cent 
dinner is afeasib c thing. 

Thecity school has enrolled six hundred 
children. The lower grades are so over- 
crowded that the children are divided, half 
attending school in the morning and half in 
the afternoon. This arrangement gives me 
the opportunity of taking them into our in- 
dustrial classes the half day they, ''are out 
of school. / 

When we built the Austin School House, 
we thought it large enough to accommodate 
a growing school for years to come. Two 
years after it was built, I was obliged 
to give up the room reserved for industrial 
purposes, 'hat classes might recite there a 
part of each day. and besides I needed more 
room for a kitchen and a carpenter shop. 

With the consent of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and with money given by them and by 
citizens of Knoxville, I put up a frame build- 
ing on the school grounds. This is no long- 
er large enough to accommodate us ; each 
boy going into the shop only once a week 
for half a day, and each boy going into the 
shop only once in two weeks. Ifwe are to 



teach anything thoroughly the children 
should come to school every day and make 
it a business as well as a pleasure. 

We ought to have a large brick building, 
60x80 feet, with shops for carpentry, cobbling, 
tin work or whatever industry we may be 
able to introduce ; with rooms for cooking, 
sewing and house keeping classes; with a 
large room for library, reading room, and 
for meetings of the Young .Ten's Christian 
Association, which has just been formed a- 
mong the colored people. This room should 
be open every day and evening, and made as 
possible a place of resort for them. 
There should be also an assembly room for 
lectures, concerts and for our Sunday Schools 
nd it would be very desirable to have a 
roller rink in the basement. 

We have tried to have a good deal of this 
n the public school house, but the difficul- 
ties arc numerous. The house is overcrowd- 
ed and desks are in every room. The appli- 
ances for school work are injured and often 
destroyed by those who arc not, of course, 
under school discipline, and there is trouble 
'n keeping rooms in order whiclv are used 
both day and night for so many different 
purpose-. 

I had an opportunity of buying a lot of 
nd. adjoining my own. at a cost of five 
hundred dollars, and having four hundred 
dollars in hand, thought it best to secure it. 
and should we get the desired building we 
will need the lot beyond, which can be bought 
at the same price. There are great advan- 
ces in having our school away from the 
rowded part of the city in which the proper- 
y is owned largely by the colored people, and 
i out of the way of saloons. A brick 
building is desirable, as it is more durable, 
and as brick-making is one of the industries 
of the place, it is not very much more ex- 
pensive than a wooden building. The prop- 
erty will be conveyed by deed to trustees, 
who will hold it in trust for the purposes de- 
scribed in this report. 

It may look greedv in me to ask my friends 
for another building! but it is not my fault 
that the seed you h;ve sown has increased 
so rapidly. 

In 1876 vou gave me six hundred dollars 
for my first little school house; it was after- 
ward sold for what it. cost and the money 
was used in the school. In 1SS0 you gave 
si\ thousand five hundred dollars for the 
Austin Building. 

In 1S82 you gave nine hu 
ty live dollars for my own 
house ; in that year also the Knoxville peo- 
ple gave four hundred and twenty four-dol- 
lars for the Irame building we arc using, and 
which the board of Education will probably 
buv again for school uses. 

[n 1SK4— '85. will vou give six thousand 
dollars for the John F. Slater Training 
School? / 

The colored people arc showing their m- 

what aid they P can to further it. It is not a 
matter of great interest to the people of 
Knoxville. and I can not say what any of 
them will do. but 1 think I can depend on 
the Board of Education and some others 
who have already shown their interest in our 
schools. After all I must look to the North, 
and to those who are interested in this peo- 
ple, in me, and in every good work. There- 
fore I appeal to you ; the hop: for our peo- 
ple is in this manual training, and having 



I am often asked by children and Sewing 
Societies. What can we do to help you? 

Work cut and basted for sewing school is 
a great help; pictures for object lessons, or 
pasted on muslin and sewed into books; old 
copies o'. St. Nicholas, W/ide Awake, and 
such magazines are most welcome. Just now 
money in small sumsorlarge for our present 
work is our greatest want. 

My address is No. 8S, Patton St., Knox- 
ville. Tenn.. and money may alwavs be sent 
to me there. Also, to Miss Isa E! Gray. No. 
20 Mt. Vernon St.. Boston. Mass.. or to Mrs. 
C. D. Austin, No. 2719. Wabash Aveuue, 
Chicago, or to Mr. James S. Cox. Room 63, 
Trinitv Building. New York. 

RMII.V [.. AUSTIN. 

Knoxville, Trim., July /j//,, /S" 
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The following extract from a Chatta- 
nooga paper has been sent us, with the 
suggestion that the readers of the ~X 
Southern Workman, who already know 
something of Mrs. Steele and her work, 
may like to know more. While the bit- 
terness of the old days in the South is 
gradually giving away to a juster feel- 
ing yet there are still many and oecu- / 
liar, difficulties to be encountered, so/ 
that any evidence of appreciation is 
encouraging to those who like Mrs. 
Steele know what it is to labor with 
small hope of earthly reward. 

In r;his practical age. when the world 
seems absorbed in selfish ambition, there is 
a never ending strife between man — a con- 
stant struggle for ascendancy, ll seems hard 
.to realize th'it there arc persons who forget 
self, lose consciousness of their own needs, 
and devote a noble and self sacriting life to 
the elevation of those far below them in the 
social scale, denying themselves every corn- 
tort and braving scoffings, sneers and dis- 
couragements. 

In our midst to-day there is a nobl- wo- 
man who has undertaken a stupendous work, 

teem of* every one. The work she has be- 
fore her is the amelioration and the educa- 
tion of the hundreds of colored Nsjiil- 
jr city, many of whom. 
t ed by small-pox and left dcpen-~~ . 



I. a lady living in Massachu- 
setts, and ^yflough her influence the Ameri- 
lV Association interested itself. 
id sh.e^camc to this city to de- 
vote her/personal attention to its prosecution. 
Her lirsftstep *as to thoroughly familiarize 
herself wHb the number of needy children, 
their condition andVther details. Her in- 
vestigation developed a sad state of facts. 
In our midst she discovered hundreds of 
children growing up in the most besotted 
ignorance, surrounded by the most depraved 
influences, without the means of sustenance 
and living by what they can beg or steal. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the pic- 
ture. She then addressed a circular tojriends 
in the North, relating the facts 



started a school which every year 
to being on a paying foundation. I must 
look to you to sustain it till it can stand a- 
lonc. 

It is extra money I ask for the building, 
for regular expenses must go on as usual. 
It costs me about two thousand dollars a 
year to carry on this work. In six weeks our 
schools will reopen; one teacher's salary will 
be paid by the Slater Fund— we have one 
hundred and twenty-one dollars in the treas- 
ury; I have had to engage two teachers for 
the next term, and I ask myself with a con- 
siderable anxiety, where is the money to pay 
their salaries? I shall work hard to make 
these schools self-supporting, but at present 
I must beg foryour continued contributions. 




There is an old saying " he gives twice who 
gives promptly," and with the year's work 
almost at hand. I urge my friends to take 
off from me the anxious burden of its sup- 
port. 

For the new building there is hard work 
to be done ; we are not idly depending 
the North and 1 never encourage trit 
people to feel that they are to be c: 
their days. Some of them are doing what 
they can, feeling the necessity for their chil- 
dren, but what is our responsibility forthose 
who have no one, not even a father or moth- 
er, to care for their temporal or spiritual 
welfare? I believe that such a building 
would be a great help and an untold blessing 
to the little children, and to the older ones 
who have no place to spend their evenings, 
and no respectable place of amusement open 
to them. If any one will give for this pur- 
pose without special solicitation I shall be 



dren as the beneficiaries. She continued Sf 
her work and yesterday secured another sum }} 
suflicient to educate live more. 

County Judge Mc Ree is aiding, her in 
every possible way in her noble work. He 
furnishes free transportation for all the chil- 
dren for whom the provides scholarships, 
and does everything else to encourage and 
advance her work. She is very much pleas- 
ed with her success so far, and thinks she 
will procure at least one hundred scholar- 
ships this year. 

A COLORED ORPHAN'S HOME. 



pose without special solicitation 
most thar kful. 



Her work in behalf of the older children 
is but one branch. She is now inaugurating 
a movement which will be even more far- 
reaching in its benefits. A few days since 
she purchased the Morford place, a tract of 
land on an eminence in Tadetown 100 feet 
jTored i square, and will erect there a home for col- 
ied all 1 ored children. It will accomodate thirty in- 
mates. Children under 12 years of age will 
be chosen by the County Commissioners on 
her recommendation, and will remain there 
until 12 years of age, when they can be sent 
to the colleges. The county will contribute' 
$5 per month for each inmate, as is done 
for the Orphans Home of the Woman's 
Christian Association, and will encourage 
the work by every means possible. I 

The effect of this charity cannot be over- 
rated, and we bid it God-speed a 
the self sacrificing woman who has ii 
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Mary will help in the school room and 
Kanjnach will mend shoes for the boys 
and girls. The new agent Maj. Gifford, 
and the missionary Rev. Mr. Hall,kind- 
ly interested themselves in securing 
places for the children. Mr. Hall took 
the two girls into his house so that they 
ight not spend a night in the camp 
and Karunach found a place with the 
engineer at the agency. The next morn- 
ing the school wagon conveyed them to 
their new field of labor. 

Of those who had returned from 
Hampton to Fort Berthold in foihner 
years, Tom Smith had charge of the 
agency stables and was doing well ; Ka- 
whatand White Breast had put in their 
cropsand had gone down to Bismark to 
spend a few days: They dressed in 
white men's clothes but had had some 
relapses into the old life. Daluska I 
found in the camp in his Indian clothes 
and longhair. His health was very poor 
and the current was too strong for him. 
He promised better things. The Agent 
had already looked him up and tried to 
help him. Ahuka and Laughing Face 
worked as long as they could but their 
strength gave out and they died trying 
to walk the white man's road. Very 
pathetic was the account which the half 
breed interpreter gave me of their strug- 
gles. Good reports came from Josephine 
in her married life at Fort Buford. 

STANDING ROCK. 



Subscribers are reminded that the " Work- 
man" is reduced to eight pages during the 
next four months, resuming, in November, the 
twelve page form. 
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The unusual preponderance of Indian 
matter in our present number has been 
made necessary by a combination of 
circumstances, and we trust will not be 
unacceptable to our readers. The in- 
crease in the number of our Indian stu- 
dents has not altered their relations to 
the school, as there has been a corres- 
ponding increase in the colored depart- 
ment, but the pressure of their need is 
at times so great that it is difficult not 
to give it what 'may seem an . undue 
prominence. The Negro has in many 
respects a vast advantage over the In- 
dian, and the contrast between the fu- 
ture of the two races, even should the 
latter be given every possible chance, is 
so overwhelmingly in favor of the 
strong sinews and sound lungs of the 
Negro, that in common fairness he 
should hold out a helping hand to his 
less fortunate brother, who has, even 
moreunjustly.than he, been sacrificed 
to the interests of the white man. 



We will give in our le.ters from the 
different agencies a more detailed ac- 
count of the condition of our western 
field. A brief statement as to Indian 
children who have returned to the West 
and those we brought with us to school 
may be of interest to our readers. 

"Return 32 Indian youth to their 
homes in the West, and collect and es- 
cort the 35 children to be brought from 
Fort Berthold, Standing Rock, Chey- 
enne River, Crow Creek, Lower Brule 
and Yankton, Agencies to Hampton" 
was the order which came to us from 
Washington. 

FORT BERTHOLD. 

Of the children to be returned, three 
come from Fort Berthold, Sarah and 
Mary Walker and Henry Karunach 
All three of these were placed in the 
Fort Stevenson school which is on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation. Sarah and 



We returned four girls to Standing 
Rock, Rosa Bear Face, Frances White 
Cow, Fidelia Walking Medicine and 
Josie McCarthy. 1 I found that the ex- 
cellent agent Maj. McLaughlin had very 
definite plans, for each one of them. 
He evidently believes in establishing as 
many good Christian homes on the re- 
servation as possible.. Of his excellent 
management of the reservation, of his 
plans for new schools and the good 
work done on the farm school and in 
the sisters' school at the agency, it will 
be our pleasure to speak in another 
place. -We left Rosa with all the work 
she could do as seamstress and orders 
ahead in the families at the fort and on 
the agency. Frances and Fidelia were 
fortunate in going to live with Mrs. 
McLaughlin although a number of 
places were open to them. 

Josie McCarthy was spending a few 
days with her mother who had a good 
home on Grand river. Both -she and 
her mother promised that vacation from 
work should last only two weeks and 
then she should go back to the sisters' 
school. 

Of the old Hampton boys we saw 
John Pleets with his neat intelligent 
wife in their clean home with their 
pretty babe and Uhakiumpa who has 
married into a royal family, having be- 
come Sitting Bull's son in-law. John 
has. charge of the stables and Uhakium- 
pa makes doors and windows for the log 
houses that are going up all over the re- 
servation. 

Of, the 12 we brought from Standing 
RocjaShield is an Uncapapa Sioux.from 
the Sand River camp, a full blood and 
one of the most promising of the boys 
n Mr. Riggs' school there. 

Bleheca or Industrious comes from 
the same school. He is the son of a 
chief and is a full blood Blackfoot Sioux. 

Zintkalawaxte or Pretty Bird comes 
from the same camp on the Grand River 
and is an Uncapapa Sioux, full biood 
Fiye other girls came with us from the 
camp but this girl was the only one who 
held out in her determination to come. 

Wicakutela x or Single Feather is a 
Blackfoot Sioux, a full blood. All these 
children come from the late hostile 
bands of Indians who have been only a 
shoWtime on the reservation. 
^Wanampaor Joseph Arrow is an Un- 
capapa Sioux, a promising boy of 17 
years. We refused more young 
bovs in order to give a chance to those 
who having had some little opportunity 
for study or work on the reservation 
were anxious for further education. 

Mastincala or Charles Rabbit is a 
strong looking boy of 19 years. He 
' ad worked in the blacksmith shop and 
as a paid apprentice on the agency. 
e had made a good record. 



Pamani or Frank Hooting Walking 
had been at Hampton before but had 
married a nice looking wife who was 
very anxious to return. So we brought 
with us both Frank and his wife Celeste 
Pamani, both of them being Yankton- 
nai Sioux. 

Rosa Pleets was another of the old 
Hampton students who was anxious to 
return. She had been living with Rev. 
Mr. Swift atSt. Stephen's mission and 
felt anxious to learn more. She had 
made a good record since her return 
from school. 

Kokat Wosica or Jerome Makes- 

-ouble-Beforehand.theson of the Lieu- 
tenant of Po ice had been on the Farm 
school and had done well. 

Cihila or Benedict is another of the 
boys who had been at the Farm school. 
Maj. McLaughlin placed much confi- 
dence in him and was glad to have him 
come. He is a Blackfoot Sioux and 
has a fair knowledge of English. Our 
quota from Standing Rock seem to give 
promise of doing well and so long as 
Maj. Mc Laughlin remains as agent, 
our returned students will have in him 
a wise and kind friend. 

CHEYENNE RIVER AGENCY. 

We returned to this agency two boys 
who belong on Peoria Bottom where 
Mr, Riggs has his school. Wm. Larra- 
bee goes on to the farm where he has 
good prospects of success and Baptist 
Gabe is to be interpreter. They both 
of them come from a civilized commun- 
ity of Indians where they will be sur- 
rounded by good influences. Of the 
old students I saw two, Felix Benoist 
was acting as interpreter and doing 
well. Louis Agenouwbea had been on 
a farm and asked to come back. Besides 
Louis we brought from Cheyenne 
.river seven boys. Five of these come 
from the government school under the 
f the agent's wife, Mrs. Swan, 
are, Harry Woodface, Lewis 
Rattling Rib, Frank Door, Albert Cedar 
Boy and Arthur Crow Boy. The two 
others came from Mr. Rigg's school at 
Peoria Bottom, Yuxpu and Spotted 
Eyes. 

CROW CREEK. 



To Crow Creek we took back only 
two boys ; John Archambcau audSantee 
or Single Feather. I left John working 
away with a will in the carpenter shop. 
Santee was not strong enough to work 

Few white boys have as good chances 
as are offered to returned students from 
Hampton to Crow Creek. We found 
the condition and tone of the Indians 
at Crow Creek of the best ; the inter- 
est and hard work of Maj. Gasmann 
and his good wife is shown on every 
side., We shall have an opportunity to 
speak of the comfortable homes of the 
Indians there; as well as their fine crops 
and general progress, in our letter from 
this point. We brought back from there 
twelve Indian youth, eight boys and 
four girls. They were all Lower Yank- 
tonnais Sioux. Most of the boys had 
worked in the shops and had made a 
good record there. Two of these, An- 
drew Fox and Samuel Fourstar had been 
at Hampton before. Andrew was act- 
ing as interpreter on one of the steam' 
boats running up and down the river, 
buying wood of the Indians along the 
shore. Samuel had been in the carpen- 
ter shop. Chas. Le Clair and Chas. Mc 
Bride are half breeds and can speak 
English very well. Of the other boys 
First Hail, Pretty Hand, Alfred Crow, 
and His Blue Pipe all had been in the 
shops except the last named. The 
names of the girls from this agency 
are, Owl Woman. Whip, Sacred Iron, 
and Beg-From-Her. The ttverage age 
of the youth from Crow Creek was 19 
years but they had all had some oppor- 
tunities on the reservation. 

LOWER HRULE. 

Our largest delegation went to Lower 
le. Of these Bear Bird immediately 



Peter Brazo found plenty of work as 
a painter and was to be employed in 
the shop in tharVapacity. 

Medicine Bull was going into the 
carpenter shop on the agency. He was 
helping Kis father on his farm d,own at 
the White River Camp. We heard 
good things of him and of how strong 
a stand he had taken for better ways. 

Philip and Katie Councillor with 
little Charlie had settled down in a com- 
fortable house at the agency and the 
Hampton boys who work in the shops 
are all to board with them. 

Andrew Roberts had come and tried 
to work but his eyes were too bad arid 
he had to give it up. 

Looking Eagle, Maggie Bull Head 
and Sarah White Cow were at their 
homes not well enough to do any work. 

We left little Jamie Renconter hoeing-" 
the minister's potatoes. He had givefl 
his father some sage advice in regard 
to raising clover in Dakota as they did 
in Hampton, telling him that it was 
very good for the cows. v 

Frank Yellow Bird we founoSfiard at 
work in the blacksmith shop. We went 
to his house'and saw his thirty acres of ' 
wheat and his comfortable home. 

Zedo Rencontre was also working his 
farm. The prospects for a good crop 
were excellent. We brought back only 
one bov from Lower Brule. ' He came 
from the White River Camp where the 
Indians are not favorable to education. 

The return of Maj. Gregory to Lower 

rule is a fortunate thing for the In- 
dians. 

Two of our party went to the Yank- 
ton Agency ; Chas. Picotte who expects 
to return in the Fall and Maggie Goulet. 

The three Apache Indians left us for 
the south west at Grafton, W. Va. under 
the care of Robert Mcintosh, the party 
consisting of Robert, Wm. Roberts and 
Stafeo. juan Garfield and Harry Azul 
leTtiis at the same place for the Pima 
AgencjV John King took charge of the 
girls fro\n the Sac & Fox Agency, 
Hattie Miles, Nellie Keokuk and Addie 

of the Jhirty two new comers, there 
are excellent, reports from the shops and 
the sdtiojt rooms. The one who has 
cont/ol'of those that work on. the farm 
says/: fit is the best lot of Indians we 
haveWer had." There has been some 
sickness among them but the Doctor re- 



>orts tha 
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In another column of our present issue 
will be found an obituary notice of a man 
whose life offers a really fine example of 
what can be accomplished by straightfor- 
ward common sense and steady industry. 
Mr. Porter, of whom we speak, was/not dis- 
tinguished for brilliant endowments, nor 
had he hadjespecial advantages of education, 
but was nevertheless a man of whom his 
people have reason to be proud. HfTspund-^ 
ness of judgment and honesty of purpose I 
gave him, early in life, a powerful influence 
among them, which he never forfeited by 
word or deed, and the record which he leaves 
behind him is that of a man who deserved 
and won the thorough confidence of all who 
knew him. The generation of colored men to 
which he belonged produced some individ- 
uals who were made strong by the bitterness 
of the struggle which they undertook, and 
who stand as beacons for the younger genera- 
tion, of their race. In spite of changed con- 
ditions, the demand for such men as Mr. 
Porter, the need for such characters as his, 
the value of such influence as he wielded, is 
just as great now as it was thirty years ago. 
His life was quiet, his ambitions tnoroughly 
practical, "and without push or protestation, 
he made for himself a most enviable position. 
Above all questions of pecuniary success, 
social influence or political power, stands 
• Wactthathe made himself trusted/and 



1 .espected by men of both races, and in so 
entered the government school as in- d did much tQ advance tne interests ot 
structor in farming and_ drill master. ^ ^ w which he bdonged . For , ^ 
such man, whose life is known to many 
men, does more to prove the possibilities of 
the Negro, than all the arguments that ever 
were printed. , 

, . - mi 



When we came down the river we 
saw his potatoes which did him and his 
boys credit and his row of Indian young- 
sters marched into church with great 
precision. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



The following pleasant letter from 
Gen. Marshall is meant to include all 
his " Southern Workman " friends, and 
will give them a glimpse, at least, of 
his life under its new surroundings, It 
is needless to say there is always room 
in our columns for communications 
from him. / 

Kendal Greek. Boston, Mttss. Aug.%, i%84. 

I cannot/yet sit down to write to any of 
our Hampton friends without a sensation 
akin to homesickness ; and I' have taken up 
my "stylo" more than once to write to 'you, 
but have dropped it again for that reason. 

We both fully realize how great is our 
own personal loss in leaving so many warm 
friends, and in relinquishing our share in the 
grand work in which it has been our privi- 
lege to be engaged for so many years. 

The many kind expressions of regret at 
our departure which have come to us from 
all sides, are inexpressibly grateful to us, 
though they but deepen our own sense of 
loss at parting from such friends. We will 
console ourselves however with the hope 
that we shall be permitted to iriake frequent 
visits to dear old Hampton as long as we 
continue in the flesh. 

If we can be contented anywhere awav 
from our Hampton friends, we surely shafl 
be in this lovely, quiet country place, where 
we have set up our Lares and Penates. The 
air is pure, the location beautiful, the elms 
which overshadow us are magnificent, and 
we are among the familiar scenes of my 
childhood in my mother's native town, where 
her memory is revered by all. We attend 
the village church, of which my grandfather 
and great grandfather- were pastor till the' 
deaths. 

Into these quiet scenes we have brought 
a pocket edition of Hampton. Five Hamp- 
ton students, three of them Seniors, and all 
of them willing workers in their several 
spheres of duty, are with us, and are the 
wonder and admiration of the juvenile por- 
tion of this little community, who listen to 
the plantation music of this quintette, and 
to Sterling James' fantasias on the accordion, 
and Harris Barrett's stories, as they sit on 
the steps after their day's work is over, with 
open eyed wonder. 

The old country farm house of my uncle 
in which we have taken up our abode has 
been made comfortable and convenient by a 
wide hall running through its centre, the stairs, 
mantel and wainscoting of which were made 
fqwne at the Huntington Industrial Works, 
~W southern wood, and they are much ad- 
mired by visitors, to many of whom the 
knowledge that such work can be done at 
Hampton school is a revelation. My car- 
riage and cart harnesses made at the Indian 
work shop, compare well with similar work 
done here. In the shed stands a neat and 
well made tip-cart, on whose blue sides are 
painted "Hampton Institute," made at the 
Farm Wheelwright Shop, which my carpen- 
ter, whose winter work is ca:t making, says 
cannot be made so well here for anything 
like its cost, including freight from Hamp- 
ton. 

Three pure Jersey cows, two of them born 
on the School Farm and all from Hampton 
are much admired, and furnish us with rich 
milk, good butter and that most delicious 
and healthful summer drink, pure butter- 
milk. 

Last, but not least, conies "Kate" the gen- 
tle but spirited five year old mare born on the 
Hemenwav Farm, and educated by that 
thorough trainer and lover of horses, Chas. 
Vanison. She never saw a hill or a rock, or 
running water or a horse car and but once or 
twice a locomotive before she came to Mas- 
sachusetts last month, but she is getting ac- 
customed to all these wonderful sights and 
sounds, except that of a little long eared 
donkey in a child's yellow wagon, which she 
can't abide, and which by her actions she 
evidently takes to be the evil one himself, 
and like the little Butlerites at sight of 
Santa Claus, thinks he is surely after her, 
and she doesn't mean he shall get her. The 
poor donkey is amazed at the terror he ex- 
cites, but having no candy for Kate, asSanta 
Claus had for the Butlefites, is not likely to 
make friends with her ladyship. 

The Presidcntal Campaign bids fair to be 
one of political summersets. Many of the old 
line republicans and original anti-slavery 
men, consider Blaine and Logan as well wor-i 
thy of the nomination, and will either with-, 
hold their votes, or give them to Cleveland 
the democratic candidate, on account of the 
good record he has made as Governor of 
New York. Some will vote for St. John, the 
prohibition candidate. 

The Blaine men claim that this defection 
of the "Dudes and Pharisees" as they con- 
temptuously term these advocates of civil 
service reform, will be more than made up 
by accessions from the Irish voters, who have 
always heretofore been solid for the "Dim- 
micratic Ticket," but many of whom have 
now proclaimed their intention to vote for 
Blaine, under the idea, which has been very 
industriously circulated among them, that 
Blaine if elected, will proceed forthwith to 



twist the tail of the British Lion" or in 
other works, get up a war with England, a 
consummation most devoutly wished for by 
every exiled son of Erin. It is not a hopeful 
sign when the great political parties have to 
resort to such Duncombe to attract voters to 
their sides. 

J. F. B. Marshall. 



Our attention has been called to an 
article in a late number of the Over- 
land Monthly (San Francisco) which 
purports to be a description.of the work- 
ing of a curious piece of New Zealand 
legislation known as the"Law of Muru." 

"The law, as will presently appear, is un- 
mistakable in its practical working, yet it is 
difficult to define abstractly. In outline, it 
may be said to be a vigorous and ferocious 
sort of "hazing," with robbery superadded. 
Sometimes it is the robbery alone without 
the personal violence, but frequently, per- 
haps usually, both are combined. The law 
is commonly applied to an' individual by the 
village of which he is a resident, that is. by 
his own relatives and friends, but oftentimes 
one village will muru another village or one 
tribe another entire tribe. The aggressor 
appropriate all the movable property ol th 
person or community thus murued, and di 
vide it equitablyamong themselves. Thence 
forth, the defendant becomes the guest of 
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munity. and is supported with as much com- 
fort and honor as any member of it until his 
own industry, or the muru of somebody else, 
restores his material prosperity. 

The recipient of a muru, so far from con- 
sidertngit an injury or a disgrace,- regardsrt 
as a great privilege and distinction. He 
looks upon it very much as a poor clergy- 
man looks upon a donation party. Both 
visitations are often substantially alike in 
their operation, yet both indicate the polite 
attention of the neighbors, and both bring 
some measure of benefit in their train. In 
both instances'the zealous friends are "cruel 
only to be kind." 

The more extensive and complete the 
plundering and destruction are, especially if 
they are accompanied by a beating which 
renders the recipient almost senseless, the 
better he likes the muru, for it is then a 
"great muru," and he is proud that, in the 
opinion of his fellow citizens, he is worthy of 
such elaborate preparations and such* con- 
clusive results. In other words, he regards 
himself as a man of a good deal of conse- 
quence when his neighbors'think it worth 
while to take so much trouble on his ac- 
count. Ic is a curious paradox, which is in 
keeping with many contradictions in the 
Maori nature, that the greater the abuse to 
which the victim is subjected, the greater is 
his gratification. 

The personal castigation is occasionally 
omitted, but the plundering part of the muru 
is rarely varied. It always consists in taking 
all the property a man has. so the only vari- 
ation possible would arise from the differing 
nature and extent of the possessions of dif- 
ferent individuals. The monotony of whole- 
sale robbery is often relieved, however, by 
burning the victim's house and outbuildings, 
and destroying his fences and growing crops. 
This is, of course, an additional honor. 

The word muru literally means "plunder," 
"robbery"; or, to speak more accurately, the 
proceedings indicated by those terms have 
been called in recent times muru. This use 
of the word, however, is one of the "modern 
improvements" resulting from civilization. 
The ancient meaning of muru, and its tech- 
nical meaning at the present day, is a lawful 
and honest one. When used in that sense, 
it does not convey any disagreeable sug- 
gestions to the native mind. The spoliation 
by virtue of it does not strike the Maori, as 
at all akin to theft. 

The principal reason for this is. that the 
people are communists. All property, though 
often accumulated by great individual labor, 
and apparently held by distinct individual 
tenure, is really at the service of the com- 
munity whenever needed. For instance, all 
the inhabitants of a village eat together, and 
each contributes to supply the common lar- 
der;— They thus enjoy a perpetual picnic. 
So, in Case of war, or the entertainment of 
strangers, or any other event which taxes 
the resources of the tribe, each man bears 
fife share of the burden. Since all property 
actually belongs to the community, and is 
only held in trust by individuals for the com- 
mon benefit, therefore, whenever the com- 
munity sees fit to muru a man, it is simply 
relieving him of his trust, and resuming the 
control of its own estate. It is a practical 
and effectual method of obtaining an ac- 
counting. By another contradiction, howev- 
er, though all property is so held in trust, if 
a native chooses to sell a pig, or a horse, or 
anything else that he may have, he can do 
so, and use the money for his own purposes, 
without being accountable to anybody. This 
principle may have been adopted in mercy, 
or it may have resulted from policy. If the 
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savage nature is at all like civilized natun 
the aborigines found out long ago what a 
trial it is to a trustee to refrain from appro- 
priating the trust estate to his own use, and 
how nearly impossible it is to prevent such 
appropriation. Perhaps they cheerfully made 
some concession to his feelings, or, perhaps, 
making a virtue of necessity, they permitted 
him to use a part of the estate and remain 
with them, rather than have him take the 
whole of it and emigrate." 

It is impossible for us, of course, to 
attempt anything like an analysisof the 
above singular state of affairs, singular, 
it strikes us, even for New Zealand, ~ut 
whether the author owes his material 
chiefly to history, or has drawn in part 
upon his own imagination, the result 
remains that he has produced a clever 
bit of sarcasm upon communistic theo- 
ries,for as he says in his closing sentence 
" The only thing in civilized commu- 
nities which at all resembles the ' Law 
of Muru,' is Mr. Henry George's theory 
of the nationalization of land." 



Died — On Friday, Aug. 13th, at her 
residence in Philadelphia, Mary Anna 
longstreth, in the seventy-fifth ye*ar pf 
her age. 

There are few who have such a claim 
upon the love and respect of the teach- 
ers and students of Hampton, as had 
the dear friend whose beautiful life has 
just come to its close. Ceaseless in her 
beneficence, thoughtful for all, from 
the least to the greatest, full of 
spontaneous kindness, while remarkable 
as well, for her capacity for organized 
work, she has left for all who knew her 
an example which is full of inspiration. 
We hope, later on, to be able to give to 
our readers a sketch of her exceptionally 
busy and useful life; as yet^we can do 
no more than pay a loving tribute to 
her memory. On the evening of the 
day upon which the news of her death 
reached Hampton, the students, as they 
assembled for prayers in the Virginia 
Hall Chapel where she had so oftert sat 
with us, were informed in a few earnest 
words by the Rev. Mr. Gravatt, acting 
Chaplain, of our common loss. Early 
on the following day the portrait of 
Miss Longstreth, which has hung for 
several year's in the Teachers' Parlor, 
was draped by loving hands, in soft 
folds of white and grey, with beautiful 
clinging ivy sprays from the school 
grounds, and as one by one her friends 
came to look at it, it was not hard to 
believe that she knows better than 
mortal tongue could have told her, how 
truly she is mourned. 

On the evening of the same day a 
short address was made to the assem- 
bled students and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted, signed by repre- 
sentatives of the school who had per- 
sonally known Miss Longstreth, or 
were under special debts of gratitude 
to her, and sent with warm expressions 
of sympathy to her family in Phila- 
delphia. 

"At a meeting of the Officers, teach- 
ers and students of the Hampton Nor- 
mal School, as represented by those 
remaining during vacation, held in 
Virginia Hall, August 19th, 1884, the 
following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas : We have learned with great 
sorrow of the death of Miss Mary Anna 
Longstreth whose life is linked with the 
history of this School. 

Therefore be it resolved: 

First: That we realize that in the death 
of MissM. A. Longstreth, we have lost one 
of our earliest and most faithful friends, to 
whom we owe a debt which our warmest 
gratitude cannot repay. 

Second: That with the deepestApprecia- 
tion of what her life has been, a lesson and 
a blessing to us and to many others, we offer 
as a school and as individuals, our sympathy 
to her family and friends. 

Third: That these resolutions be spread 
on the records of the Institute and a copy 
of the same be fowarded to the family. 
Officers and Teachers. 

ALBERT HOWE, Aclinc Princi/at. 

J. J. GRAVATT, Acting CAaflaiH. 

F. N. OILMAN. 

DUDLEY TALBOT. 

LUCY A.SEYMOUR. 

MARY A. GALPIN. 

LYDIA F. HOWE. 




M. F. ARMSTRONG. 
ELEANOR W. COLLINGWOOD. 
SARAH A. GOFF. 
EMMA F. MARSH. 
EMMA H. LOTHROP. 
M. LOUISE DEWEY. 

Resident Graduates. 

GEORGE J. DAVIS. 
W. H. DAGGS. 
W. M. REID. 
LOVEY A. MAYO. 
CHARLES VANISON. 
ARTHUR BOVKIN. 
W. C. BROWN. 

Colored Students. 
JOHN H. EVANS- 
ALICE I. SIMMONS. 

Indian Students. 
REBECCA MAZAKUTE. 
GEORGE BUSHOTTER. 




Died— on Thursday. July 24th, at his resi- ' 
dence, 252 W. 26th St., New York City, 
Peter S. Porter, aged seventy-two. 

For many years Mr. Porter and his hospit- 
able house have been known to travellers of 
his own race and to their white friends 
throughout the country, and his death will 
be a serious loss far beyond the circle of his 
immediate acquaintance. He was born in 
Milton, Delaware, but since 1833 had made 
New York his home and as a business man 
had been more than usually successful. He 
took a courageous intere>t in the cause of 
anti-slavery and had a wide knowledge of 
and sympathy for the sufferings of his peo- 
ple. His position at the head of the small 
hotel known as "Porter's Mansion" gave him 
somewhat unusual opportunities, and many 
of the young men and women, who have 
been made at home under his roof, feel that 
they owe much to his experience and wise 
judgment. His uniform kindness to Hamp- 
ton students and their friends deserves 
special recognition in these columns, and 
has always been thoroughly appreciated by 
the officers of the school. 

He was buried on the Sunday following 
his death from the Fifteenth Street Union 
A. M. E. Church, of which he had long been 
a member, and the simplicity of his nature 
was shown by his request made just before 
death andVcarried out by his family, that-^ . 

should be "no display nor great orna- 
mentation" connected with his funeral. 

A sketch of (his life, if the materials for it 
could be colldcted, would be both interest- 
valuable, for he was in the best 
sense, a representative man. 



DiEDi— Pinkie Kauffmon, a graduate 
of this\school, class of '80, of con- 
sumptiorNit her home in Little Ply- 
mouth, Va.>Tuesday, July 29th. 



Tribute of Respect to the late John 
F. Slater. 

The following resolutions were passed in 
a mass meeting composed of the colored 
citizens of Tuskegee, and the NormarScfroo't 
officers and teachers : / 

Whereas, Mr. John F. Slater, was, ii-/* the 
true sense of the word, a philanthn&pjersuch 
as is seldom seen ; and whereas, he manifest- 
ed his abundant generosity toward us ifTthe 
gift of one million dollars for the industrial 
education of our race, therefore be it — - 

Resolved, that we.the teachers and students 
of the Tuskegee Normal School, do sincere- 
ly lament the death of this, our proven friend 
and benefactor, and extend our deepest 
sympathy to his family and friends. 

Resolved further.That a copy of these res- 
olutions be sent to the family of Mr. John 
F. Slater. 

Resolved further. That these resolutions 
be published in some of the leading journals 
of the country, and also that a copy of the 
same be sent to the Trustees of the John F. 
Slater Fund. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 
In Night Sweats and Prostration. 
Dr. R. Studhalter, St. Louis, 
says : " I fiave used it in dyspepsic 
prostration, and in night sweats, with very 
) good results." 



Send 25 cents for a descriptive pamphlet 
giving a history of this Institution, together 
with all other places of interest in the 
neighborhood.— Profusely illustrated. / 
Sumps taken. Address C. W. Betts, / 
, Hampton, Va. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 
In Debility. 
Dr. W. H. Holcombe, New Orleans, La., 
says : " I found it an admirable remedy for 
debilitated state of the system, produced by 
the wear and tear of the nervous energies.' 
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The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

The position of the Negro race in the 
i present political campaign deserves, 
(and is without doubt obtaining), the 
most careful consideration, not only from 
politicians, but from thd%e who aim to 
go deeper than does the average politi- 
cian. The next four years promise, 
whichever way the election may go, tc 
be a pretty severe strain upon Republi- 
can institutions, and men who think 
clearly and honestly were never more 
needed by their country than now. We 
propose to give our . space for this 
month largely to editorials from color- 
ed papers, for their remarkable unanim- 
ity of .opinion in the face of what they 
feel to be a crisis, shows that with them 
the old fear of Democratic rule is strong, 
er still than any other motive. 

The Christian Recorder speaks "a word 
to colored Domocrats," , which is worth 
listening to, ;.'.id might well gain a hear- 
ing from others than those to whom it 
is directly addressed. 

" Despite the fact that a colored Democrat 
is somewhat of a rara avis, yet are they sir- 
ficiently numerous to receive attention. That 
there should be men of this class both in the 
North and in the South, is in no sense sur- 
prising. In the North no little color preju- 
dice exists even among Republicans; in the 
South no little we-are-your-best-friend doc- 
trine may be heard. The result is one'and 
the same — colored Democrats are made. The 
word we wish to say to those of our brethren 
who have either been driven or coaxed \-i the 
verge of leaving the Republican party— driv- 
en in the North and coaxed in the South- 
is: DO NOT FAIL TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN 

persons and parties. This is absolutely 
necessary, if we as a people would not become 
a cipher in the politics of our section and our 
country. We must distinguish between the 
party and the men who compose it ; for po- 
tency is of a party and not of individuals. In- 
dividually there may be but slight difference 
Republican. Indeed 
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more important i 
of work. But, a; 
men but to part 
This being the 
would say tojour colored Democratic brother 
is: Compare the two parties. First, com- 
pare their history; "second, compare their 
rule when in authority ; third, compare their 
probable future. 

The history of the two pprtipg is so well 
known that it is scarcely necessary for us to 
say a'word. Even Democrats themselves do 
not deny that it is a bad one as it relates to 
the colored people; and when a man pleads 
guilty, prosecution is unnecessary. 

But we come to the Becond : Compare 
their rule when in authority. It is to be said 
that while the Democrats plead guilty as to 
the past, they strenuously insist that as it re- 
lates to us. they are all right now — it least 
this is what their friends say for them with 
greater readiness than they say it for them- 
selves. But let us test the assertion by whom- 
soever made, by the facts in the case, as these 
are made to appear in the region where the 
Democrats hold sway. The Democratic party 
rule the South, the Republican, the North. 
Without going into detail it is only necessary 
to take a glance at the two sections, and it 
will be seen which of the two is to be taken 
as the more friendly toward us. 

Only. a word is necessary as to .the third : 
Compare their future. The Democratic party 
has been bad in the past. It is bad now. The 
probabilities are it will be bad in the future 
— at least it will take another generation to 
purge it. _ 

In conclusion, we say, we are anxious that 
those of our people who may feel inclined to 
vote the Democratic ticket shall consider and 
decide upon the above points we have made 
before they carry their intentions into effect. 
And this is the more desirable if they live in 
a State or locality that is likely to be hotly 
contested, New York, for instance. We say: 
to the colored voters of the Empire State, 
before you vote the Democratic/ticket, sat- 
isfy yourselves as to its history; its present 
rule in the South, and its probable future." 



.•'The time has come for when, for many 
reasons, a change is not undesirable. The 
passions and prejudices of the war period 
have spent their force. The fear ot South*- 
ern domination' is dying out. People are be- 
ginning to surmise that perhaps after all vir- 
tue and patriotism are not monopolized by 
the Republican party. If the Democrats 
had nr minated a Butler or a Randall, there 
would have been little tochoose between the 
two parties. The ways of Providence would 
then have been inexplicable indeed. But 
just when he is needed, the man for the 
emergency appears. All eyes turn toward 
Cleveland. His party is endowed with the 
courage and the good judgment to nominate 
him. The Independent Republicans declare 
that they will vote for him gladly. The 
Prohibitionists need no longer fear Demo- 
cratic any more than Republican ascendency. 
What means air this? God reigns. Let 
timid souls tiust Him." 

Apropos of which the Star goes on 
to say : 

"The election of a suitable person to be 
President of this country, and the party that 
ejevates him to that position, are matters of 
importance to every citizen of whatever col- 
or or condition he maybe in; and we call 
attention to the above article because it 
essays to show that a power beyond that of 
man has been, and is now, controlling the 
affairs of the nation. 

Admitting all that the Witness says about 
Presidents and parties in the past, we are 
puzzled to see the great change alluded to 
in the Democratic party. That party in the 
South holds control of the majority of the 
States by the presistcnt disregard of the po- 
litical rights of the colored people. If a 
free vote and fair count was allowed by them 
in many States where colored voters are 
numerous Republicanism would flourish in 
the Southern States. But the rights of 
colored voters are not respected, and Democ- 
racy reigns. 

Agreeing with the Witness in its views of- 
a superintending Providence, we are at a loss 
to see the fitness of the Democratic party 
for the control of the affairs of the Govern- 
ment now more than at other times spoken 
of. 

Mr. Cleveland may be at this time a de- 
sirable man in every respect, but if he is 
elected President the Democratic party will 
rule the country and not Mr. Cleveland. 

Southern domination, and the passions 
and prejudices of the war are slumbering and 
only await a Democratic victory next No- 
vember to convince the too confiding color- 
ed people of this country that their best in- 
terests-are allied with the success of the 
Republican party." 

The Christian Recorder, after enumer- 
ating the various parties and the causes 
which they claim to represent, warns 
its fellow journals that even religion 
can not purify the Democratic party, 
or wipe out its past record. 

" We have neither time nor space to consid- 
er formally the merits or demerits oft hese 
parties, and the policies they rep- 
•Indeed, for the most part it would 
>rk of supererogation. While some 
of the men, as St. John and Governor Cleve- 
land, are but little known, Hon. J. G. Blaine 
arid Gen. B. F. Butler are well known. But 
far better known than any of the candidates 
parties which stand behind them. 
Save as between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, there is no serious contest. 
The rest are simply — in vulgar parlance — 
de shows. Now, looking at parties as 
they stand to-day, and as they nave stood 
during the past twenty-five years, who can 
hesitate in choosing which party, and there- 
fore which candidate, to support and vote 
for next November? We heartily deprecate 
the petty war being made on the Republican 
party in the name of virtue and purity. If 
we were chief and had the right to speak 
here, we would frankly tell it our mind. We 
are out of sympathy, we have no patience 
with religious papers that are going to puri- 
fy the nation through Democracy. They 
may be honest, but they are blind. We 
hope, we shall pray and vote for the election 
of James G. Blaine." 



port the Democratic primary, as much as to 
say they wanted no black voters and that it 
was a white man's party and no Negro need 
apply. Now we come to a National con- 
test and we find them concocting their pet- 
ty schemes to catch the Negro vote. What 
means all this? Are we tools? Must we 
be used as cat's pawsT^to execute deeds of 
wickedness? Must we vote to place the 
enemy in power? We want the colored vo- 
ters here to remember the above and cast 
their ballots accordingly. 

We want to see a Blaine and Logan club 
organized in every precinct. We want ev- 
ery colored voter to make it his duty to be 
present. Don't wait until the next meeting 
but come to the front. This is no time to 
wait for we will lose ground* if we do so. 
The enemy is preparing for a determined 
fight. There are colored men throughout 
this county who never vote. These men 
are to be hunted up and brought to these 
clubs. There are great numbers of young 
men who will cast their first ballot this falL 
We want them to be looked after. If you 
want a full vote begin now and have good 
organized clubs ' — Virginia Critic. 

The only outspoken evidence of 
anything like divided opinion, which 
comes just now under our observation, 
is found in the N. Y. Globe, and it is 
only fair to let the editor speak for him- 
self, though his sentiments take some- 
what heated expression. 
. "I desire to say a personal word of my at- 
titude to the ticket, put in nomination at 
Chicago. Iain not in the habit of apologiz- 
ing, nor am I apologizing now. I generally 
follow my own convictions, let the consequen- 
ce what they may. 



' The Virginia Star quotes from the 
New York Witness an article which as- 
serts comfortably that, in a general way, 
everything has been for the best, 
that the Democratic defeat in the last 
Presidential election, the death of 
Garfield, and the succession of Authur, Dt 
made "the hand of Providence clearlv, better their condition, 
visible," because the "Democratic party! 
was not yet fit to rule." The article 
closes with the following declaration : 



In V 



a the dread 
cratic party is perhaps intensified by 
distrust of Bourbonism which, what- 
ever its basis may be,is certainly very 
general. 
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"The Electoral votes of Virginia will be 
cast for Blaine and Logan if her voters are 
dealt with fairly. The people are tired of Dem- 
ocratic rule, and at the first opportunity 
will give the Democracy a set down. The 
farmers of our State are suffering from 
^ in rule and are determined to vote to 



spring hand bills were distributed 
out the limits of the corporation of 
calling on the white voters to sup- 



/ shall not support the nominees of the Demo- 
■ntic party as against Blaine and Logan. 
I want that emphatically understood. What 
pport I give Blaine and Logan will be given 
a way best calculated to advance the cause 
of the people, and not to satisfy politicians. 
The Republican ticket, as put forward, is not 
the best that could have been selected, and 
s not for me to express unqualified admi- 
ration and enthusiasm for it which I do not 
feel. 

I propose to continue to light for the race, 
and if the race don't support the paper 1 will 
leave the field tosome other man, who by his 
slippery methods, his personal vituperation, 
his subserviency to men and parties and his 
irchasable character, will give them more 
tisfaction than I who propose to follow my 
. p n idea of what I think is right and best, 
d not what somebody else thinks. 
I stand where I have always stood, a dei 
fender of the race as against the treachery, 
and hypocrisy of all men and all parties, 
and if the people want a man of more sub- 
servient [character to be their editor they can 
easily find such one." 

In spite however of the declarations of 
the colored press, the white Democrats 
of the South look for a following from 
among the Negro voters and keep up 
their- spirits by such assurances as 
these : 
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"As we have often explained, there is not a 
southern State that does not thrive under 
Democratic rule. The intelligent, industri- 
ous, patriotic people of the South are staunch 
in the Democratic faith, and where the ne- 
groes are left free to vote.a large proportion 
of that race vote the, Democratic ticket. 
Under Republican rule the southern Slates 
were in a terrible condition, and not unt'l 
the Democracy got control was there any- 
thing like peace and thrift." Richmond State. 

"No party can be trusted for a quarter of a 
century with power without growing corrupt. 
The attraction of the spoils brings to any 
organization long in power all the trading 
politicians and spoilsmen of the country; 
and this has been the fate of the Republican 
party. Here in Virginia its recruits are men 
who were among the office-hunting, negro- 
hating Democrats, and they boldly avow that 
they went over to the ether side 'because 
Arthur was for [them].' In other words, 
it was a bargain in which service was to be 
paid for in place and plunder. The same 
thing has been going on at ttie North, until 
corruption threatens-to give us an oligarchy 
of the worst and most profligate men in the 
Republic. It is because of this that the In- 
dependents have entered the field; and they 
have organized with such numbers at their 
command as to justify us in the belief, already 
expressed, that our ticket will be invincible. 
This is a source oi unspeakable satisfaction, 
not because it will give us the victory, but 
because it promises to give the Republic *a 
new lease of life, and to restore the body 
politic to something of its original health 
and vigor." Norfolk Landmark. 

There seems something almost con- 
tradictory in the fact that from the far 
South come the coolest utterances, and 



the broadest views of the situation. We 
quote from two New Orleans journals, 
the Picayune and the Christian Advocate, 
parts of editorial articles which show 
much common sense and remarkable 
freedom from the prevailing excite- 
ment. 

"There is one feature in this independent 
movement that aside from all considerations 
of immediate party success or defeat has an 
important bearing upon the future. It 
affords conclusive proof that political par- 
ties will no longer be sustained by sectional 
issues, and that new lines of party demarca- 
tion are coming into sight, that strictly na- 
tional issues must henceforth be brought to 
the front, and that the party spirit which 
has foisted so many unworthy and corrupt 
men into prominence must give place to deep- 
er considerations of public welfare and na- 
tional honor." — Christian. Advocate. 

"We are again entering upon a quadren- 
nial political contest, and it promises to* be 
unusually exciting. The two great parties are 
so nearly equal in strength that the issue is 
difficult to forecast. The one in ] 
.flushed with the victories of twen 
years, and sustained by immense patronage, 
Swill contes*. bitterly the last inch before low- 
ering its flag. On the other side there is a 
party thirsting for power, strengthened by 
the disaffected and independent elements of 
the majority, and encouraged by the gener- 
al American conviction that a change of ad- 
ministration is best for the purity of govern- 
ment, which will strain every nefveto regain 
its ascendency. The character and enthu- 
siasm of the two national conventions, and 
the sharp contest forthe nominations, indi- 
cate the hopefulness and determination of 
each. Unless.therefore. an unexpected reform 
is vouchsafed to the American people we 
will have the usual campaign of slander. 
Each party will denounce th/ other without 
discrimination, and invoke'flie direst impre- 
cations. The country 'will go to rottenness 
and ruin if the one remains in power, or will 
suffer revolution and anarchy if the other 
wins a victory. So in either case, according 
to the average newspaper and stump-speaker, 
the nation will be destroyed. And, strange 
to say, the ordinary partisan believes it, and 
growsVwild with foolish excitement. Well, 
what has a religious journal and Christian 
citizens Po do with the matter? Much every 

In thelfirst place, every citizen should vote. 
Clothed/with the solemn privilege of suf- 
frage/wkh responsibilities which can neith- 
er yc *%Iected nor relegated to others, he 
car/ not be indifferent to the issues invol- 
ved or the result^of the contest To exercise 
thc^lective franchise is an imperative duty. 
In Republican governments, founded upon 
and sustained by the popular will, it is the 
Christian citizen's sacred duty to use the 
power of the ballot in the interest of a good 
and honest administration. 

In the next place, he should vote as he 
prays. He should deposit his conscience 
with his ballot. Let it be the expression of 
profound conviction, and not sectional, sec- 
tarian or partisan prejudice. Tc^prSy for 
good rulers and vote for bad men is artanom- 
aly and sinful folly. A . 

Again, we should study bojhr principles 
and men. The old party ,6hibboleth prin- 
ciples, not men, needs repudiation. Stud 
platforms and see who have been nominate 
to represent them. -V 

We should be slow to accept and rep 
campaign slanders. They are hurtful 
the soul and an injury to good citizenship. 
So far as our opinion may be regarded, we 
are glad to believe that both the distinguish- 
ed gentlemen nominated forthe presidency 
are of high personal character, and in either 
hands the nation will have-a chief magistrate 
worthy of honor." 
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The Apaches Surrender. 
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On our front page we give a picture from 
a sketch taken on the spot by Mr. A. F. 
Harraer, of Nane, the Apache chief, entering 
General Crooks camp, in the heart of the 
hostile stronghold to ask for peace. The 
campaign of our redoubtable Indian fighter 
was marked by consummate strategy, and 
the victory, attained with the loss of one life 
only on the side of our troops, was complete 
and crushing. Should General Crook's wise 
suggestions be carried out, and thecaptured 
Apaches be destributed in small groups 
among different reservations, we shalfprob- 
ably hear of no more outrages by this pes- 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

IN CONSTIPATION. 

Dr, J. N. Robinson, Medina, O., says; "In 
cases of indigestion, constipation and /ner- 
vous prestation, its results are happy.'' y- 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN, 



[Sept., 1884. 



Letters from Hampton Graduates, indeed happy to reply to the same. 



A Live Teacher's Institute. A 
■Faithful Worker. A Fair Field and 
no Favor 1 . An Encouraging Outlook. 
Pioneer -Work. An Ambitious Teach- 
er. A Pathetic Letter. Room for 
•more. 

a live teachers's institute. 
How helpful to timid and inexperienc- 
ed teachers an "Institute" conducted 
specially with reference to them.can be 
ma.ie, is shown by the suggestion in 
the following letter. 

Va., February 1st, 1884. 

Kind Friend ; ■ , 

I have not written you anything 01 my 
school work this new year, although I have 
intended to for some time. I am still getting 
along nicely. Wc had a visit from our school 
trustees -to-day ; they staid quite a while. 
Their visit seemed satisfactory to them, and 
it was very much so to us, as they praised 
the children very much (or the promptness 
and accuracy with which they recited. 

My school is not so large as when I wrote 
to you last. I had eighty-six. but was obliged 
to send some of them out into another room, 
and they have only a half day session until 
we get another teacher, which I guess will 
not be longer than a week. 

Our "Teachers' Institute, was held on the 
16 17, and 18th of last month. It was the 
most interesting we have had for several years. 
There were over two hundred teachers pres- 
ent from this county and two Superintendents 
from other counties of the State. One of 
. the most inicresting features of the Institute 
was a question box, to which the teachers 
contributed quite freely as there were, many 
too timid to get up and ask questions who 
were not afraid to write them. One of my 
questions was, "How many pupils should be 
allowed to a teacher )pt a graded school-? 
The answer given was Forty. At the time 
I had eighty-six : some of the trustees being 

Fresent.surmised it was from someone of us, 
guess.so they promised us another teacher. 
I received the hymns you sent me some 
time ago ; thank you. Hoping you are well 
and to hear from you soon. 

I am yours truly, 5 



I am not teaching, but employed in the 
Department, and have been since I left 
Hampton. 

I am doing very well, I have just heard 
the result of an examination which took 
place on last Monday.and am pleased to tell, 
you that I passed with 97.8 in arithmetic, 
95 ir grammar 80.75 in letter writing, and 
a good standing in other branches. My gen- 
eral average was 86.7 on this I was promoted 
to a first class clerkship in this office. 

I am making an effort to succeed, and am 
blessed with good health to work on. I 
never forget Hampton, and I often visit there 
during the summer season. 

I have just returned from my vacation 
I visited for the first time the West as far as 
Chicago. I visited also Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land. Detroit, and other cities in those sec- 

1 will state as a consequence that my desk 
has much accumulated work on it, and I am 
just now very busy. 

Hoping that you are well, I remain yours 

H. 



A FAITHFUL WORKER 
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m now teaching in this city and have 
been for the past three years. There has 
been established in this city a University 
known as Allen University. I am assistant 
n the Normal Department and also teach in 
the Intermediate. I like my work very, 
much and feel that I am avery weak instru- 
ment in aid of my race in this/State. I was 
one of the first scholars that went to Hamp- 
ton from this State and have the pleasure of 
teaching in the first boarding school found- 
ed in Columbia for our race. I feel that we 
are doing a good. work. Quite a number of 
the counties are represented largely and we 
are moving on grandly in the midst of our 
poverty, for we are poor. I shall send you 
one of our catalogues which I hope will be 
of interest to you. Perhaps Gen. Armstrong 
has seen one already: 

I hope Miss C. that you will answer this 
letter though I don't suppose that you are 
expected to answer the letters you get from 
the students. 1 feel that I should like to 
have a personal letter from you. I used to 
correspond with my teachers very frequently, 
but now I never get a word from my old 
friends but. of course, it is my fault. 

Very respectfully yours. 



AN ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 

We find that, as a rule, our graduates 
work harmoniously together, feeling 
"Hampton" to be a strong tie, and are 
usually aggressive in their work, that 
is, are not contented with doing their 
duty in the letter only, but rather in 
the spirit. 

/ . Va., Dec. 20, 1883. 

Dear Frieid : 

I feel quite ashamed of my negligence. I 
have thought often I ought to write and give 
an account of my work, for I am trying as 
you say to do my duty, and no more is re- 




ROOM FOR MOKE.' 

This interesting account of a country 
school shows what one earnest teacher 
can do. And this teacher could find 
places for four more, if Hampton could' 
but supply them. 

Va., F, 

Dear Miss. C. 

After graduating last J 
Massachusetts and stayed a 
I returned home, reaching . 
ust 1st. Our examination 
than usual : commencing August 28th, and 
lasting three days. I went the first day ; stood 
examination very well and received a first 
grade certificate. Could have secured schools 
for four more teachers last fall. Did write 
to quite a number but was unsuccessful.. 
There are no Hampton graduates in this 
county. There are two undergraduates do- 
ing good work, Mary T. Junior class of '83 
,and Henrietta M. Junior class of '82. My' 
brother is teaching in Westmoreland Co., 
Va.. has a large school; 83 pupils enrolled. 
1 opened my school October 15th. with 12 
pupils, now numbers 98 pupils. My school 
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Seven jears of faithful 
migbt^afmost win the rank of 
sor" for the young graduate, who gives 
us this bright glimpse of her work. 

Dec, 7th. 1883. 

Dear Miss C 

Your letter came a long time ago, and 
does seem so much like sheer negligence 
have kept you waiting so long. "Better late 
than never" is an adage which, though poor, 
gives a sort of comfort to those who are late. 
I returned from dear old Hampton 
Sept. 2nd, whither I had gone to spend a 
part of my vacation, to this place to reopen 
the school that I have taught for three terms, 
this now is my third. I have a school of fifty 
pupils and an average of forty daily. I have 
much work to do among this number besides 
teaching them to read Sc. I have a moder- 
ately comfortable school house with nice 
desks and as there are so many workers who 
have not this accessory, I feel very grateful. 

We have beside the school house a very 
pretty church here, built about two years ago, 
and a pastor who resides among us, so we 
have Christian preaching and teaching at our 
very doors. Yet I am sorry to say the people 
here are not as zealous with all the helps 
they have as others whose blessings are fewer 
and whose advantages are interior. I enjoy 
teaching my people, which I have been doing 
ever since my graduation in '77 without one 
single year of interruption. I, of course, 
have had moments of darkness and almost 
despair. . I have always struggled on.commit- 
ting myself and work to the care of Him who 
clothes the lilies and without whose know- 
ledge a sparrow does not fall. I am not feel- 
ing very strong this year but I go about my 
work cheerfully, fearlessly and I do trust 
faithfully. Please excuse the tardiness of my 
letter. I shall be glad to write you from time 
to time and tell you of-myself and work. 
Yours very sincerely, 



Last winter I was assistant 
nie B. Groom in Catonsville, Md. for a few 
months— vacation we spent together with 
Mrs. Vanison at the Hemenway Farm. In 
the fall she returned to Md. and I to Charles 
City Co.. where I taught the winter of '81. 
My health was so poor I could not return 
last year. Now I have been teaching since 
the 1 5th of Oct. and have an enrollment of 38. 
The school has never been larger. We had 
some trouble the first of the term about 
books. The new books were to be introduc- 
ed in our school and it was too expensive to 
the parents. We were not allowed to use 
the old books, there wasn't 1 store in the 
county that kept the new ones. The near- 
est city was Richmond. 36 miles, so you 
imagine my trouble The parents did 
got their books as soon as possible, and in 
month my whole school was pi 
finely. 

The Sup't visited me and told me I was 
ahead of all the other schools. He admired 
my chart and cards of other kinds I had ir 
school.and wished all could be so well sup- 
plied. He wants some mottoes for all the 
schools he said. I told him I was going to 
make me some of splatter work he said if I 
made one and he liked it he would give me 
the contract to furnish all the schools. I 
havn't sent my sample in yet. 

The churches are so far apart the children 
have been deprived of Sabbath School. I 
began one a month ago, and it is crowded 
every Sunday, with young and old. I teach at 
my school house, which is very comfortable. 
I had some Sabbath school papers a lady 
sent me when I taught before and I never 
gave them out until a few Sundays ago! You 
never saw such delight, they never saw one 
before. We have two Bibles, three hymn 
books. Yet I feel delighted because I am 
trying to teach these little ones early the 
love and fear of God. and I believe he will 
bless me in the work. My health is better 
and I am contented in the pines and go hap- 
pily to my work daily. I have written so 
much but I must tell you this. We the col- 
ored teachers of have organized a 

Teachers Institute which meets monthly lor 
the elevation of ourselves and progress of 

our schools. Mr. Thos. B is President; 

he is a Hampton graduate of my class, '78, 
and is married and has a good school? I 
shall be glad to hear from you. 



AN AMBITIOUS TEACHER. 

"A Map and an Encyclopedia" are 
certainly worth working for, and a 
teacher who has made up his mind that 
his school is to own one or both of these, 
is pretty sure to leave his scholars better 
off than he found them. 

Co.. Ala., Dec. 11, J884. 

Dear Teaher. 

Your kind and much esteemed letter came 
safely to hand some time ago, and I was glad 
to hear from you. t wou'd have answered it 
before now. but at the time I received it our 
county superintendent 's time had expired and 
I was' waiting for him to be reappointed or 
another in his stead, so I could give you some 
account of my school. I mean that the public 
schools were not opened until a superinten- 
dent was appointed, and I wanted to carry 
on my school a while bctore I wrote. I 
commenced a public school on the 2Sth of 
October last, near the above named place. I 
have on roll 95 pupils, average attendance 
about 58. The school that I am teaching 
now, will close the last of March. It will 
last 5# months. My salary is S35.00 per 
month. There is another school being re- 
served for me until L close this one. I have 
an old map at this school, but the other one 
is without a map. 
map in April, also send the 
who pay on it. You 
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N. B. G 



A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOR. 

That the field ready for our Hamp- 
ton- boys is by no means a narrow one 
is shown by suqji young men as this, 
who is able to bear the test of "no favor" 
so successfully. 

Post Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

November list iSSj. 

Dear Miss C. 

The first, and only communication I have 
received from you came yesterday. I 



n your next letter, how much a go 
:yclopedia or a set of them will cost, 
.hat I should have one. 

I remain as ever, yours truly 



house is very good ; but if one had peeped in- 
side, they would have thought it anything 
else but a school room. After taking charge. 
I had some desks- and benches made, and 
th ree black-boards; two 4 by 6 and one 3 by 6 
feet. The map vou sent me is highly appre- 
ciated by the children and is a great help to 
me. If I just mention "map," they are like 
so many busy bees, ready to take their places 
on the' floor. When ■ I first used to give 
them the pointer and tell them to point to a 
certain State, some would as soon point to 
the Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico as 
to point to the State ; that created quite a 
laugh with those that knew better. Xow 1 
have to be quite sharp to make them blunder. 
The day I was to bring the map in the school 
room, was quite a different one to the for- 
mer ones. If Barnum had been coming to 
exhibit his circus. I don't suppose they 
could have been aroused any more ; each one 
was easer to have his or her curiosity grati- 
fied. I have about three more weeks 
glad to say. the people are much ple?si 
me. They show their appreciation 
ing together.promising and bind . 
selves to pay\me t,wenty-five dollars 
per month foV five months, with a 
having me toVteach for them agai 
winter. Heretrtfore they have had consid- 
erable ■ rouble about teachers : more so last 
winter than over. 

It is quite aprusing as well as affecting to 
see the chiklrJ as they come to school with 
their appall wiegated. Some arc snugly 
dressed. wJriilc others are not clad sufricient- 
"fwillYry to send for-a-H-ty to stand, the wintry blast. I have seen 
some comiNjyith a square piece of calico 
made intoa b\as-fqld and tied on their heads, 
seemingly as tonlented as one with the 
costliest bonnet or hat that could be had. 

There is one thing that impedes the prog- 
rams of some greatly, and that is being un- 
able to get books sufficient. The people as 
general thing are doing very well here, 
_ome owning comfortable homes, and striv- 
ing to rise in the scale of elevation. I must 
say. the people here are striving to ectucatE> 



PIONEER WORK. 

^ The growing demand emong colored 
people for good Schools, means, of 
course, larger opportunities and a high- 
er standard for our colored teachers, 
and this they evidently appr/ciate. 

— — S. C, Nov. 29, 1883. 
Dear Friend : / 

Your circular has been in my possession 
for some time and I have been intending^ 
write to you but have delayed until now. I 
hope you will not feel that my silence is from 
want of interest in my Alma Mater for I can 
assure you that some of the pleasantest days 
of my Jife were spent at Hampton. 



A PATHETIC LETTER. 

The writer of this has, with the help 
of her sister, to support her helpless 
mother and grandmother, and it is no 
wonder that her burden seems some- 
times greater than she can bear. 

Some'rays of sunshine must however 
come into her life when she finds her- 
self at work in her "nice,^ new school 
house, two stories' high, well lighted, 
with black boards on the walls." 

Va. 

Dear Miss C : 

I have been through a great deal of sadness 
the past year. My mother was sick all. last 
winter, could not walk. Grandma has been 
sick for the past three years, just can creep 
from one room to the other, and during 
their sickness last winter my brother died 
and my sister and I had to bur)' him. I am 
a little bit of a girl, roost of my children 
being as tall as fam, and this was as much 
as my little heart could bear at the time, but 
still I do not forget to thank Providence for 
his kind protection over me. After- teach- 
ing eight months last year at $25 per month 
I was not able to spend one week from home 
for a little rest. I hope it will not be so al- 
ways. I pray for you kind Northern friends 
who do so much for us, and pray that some 
day I may have the pleasure of seeing you. 
I feel as though I could talk to you all this 
evening. I thank you very much for your 
kind greeting, and hope I may be more suc- 
cessful this next year than last. When I 
kneel at my bedside, night and morning, I 
shall not forget my kind friends in sending 
up my petitions to Him who cares for us 

both - • t , •„ 

With many kind wishes, I will ever try to 

do my duty. 



children. It behooves us as a peop 
be more anxious at present to si 

than to cast ballots and hi _^ 
When we become intelligent, we cannot 
long be excluded in any State from the pi 
fitted to occupy. " Knowledg< 
power. Let us become intelligent and— it 
11 be impossible to keep us in any position 
weakness and inferiority. But no out- 
ward franchises and legal guaran 

honor and respect, if we are 
weighed down with ignorance. We must 
learn to speak correctly, to think clearly, to 
understand ordinary matters with intelli- 
gence, to cultivate a taste for reading, for art 
and lor all elevating influences. 

But in obtaining a higher education, we 
ust be cautious. There is danger that in the 
natural ambition whictvjs aroused by the new 
opportunities, we will seek to occupy places 
for which we are not as yet fitted. No man 
is really raised to honor, when artificially ele- 
vated in position. His defects in that case, 
become the more glaring. True wisdom 
therefore, dictates that we should make of 
ourselves thorough scholars, and acquire 
solid learning. We do ourselves and our 
race a positive discredit and injury, when we 
get a little smattering of knowledge, ana then 
assume the airs and literary titles of edu- 
cated men. I must stop, as I have already 
said too much. 

I feel grateful to you for reading matter 
sent me, and shall go on with my work, try- 
ing to be faithfnl. / 
Respy yours. 

W. D. L. 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

DECIDED BENEFIT. 

Dr. John P. Wheeler, Hudson. N. Y.says: 
"I have given it with decided benefit in a 
case of innutrition of the brain, from abuse . ' 
of alcohol." £ \Y J 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton 

Thi: 
way. 



are moving on in the tenor of their 
spite of the fact that the num 
ber of Indians is larger than usual and many 
of them raw recruits, there is no great 
friction. The new ones have fallen into the 
traces and are doing their part. 

Among the most important features of 
the Indian Department is the instituting of 
art Officers' Court composed of Indian boys. 
To this Court.subject to the approval of the 
Commandant, is committed the discipline of 
the Indian boys. It is found that they in- 
flict penalties to the full extent of the offence. 
The effect is most excellent. The boys sub- 
mit most readily to the decisions. The cases 
calling for discipline arc fewer. The officers 
feel their responsibility and realize that they 
have a: share in school work. This, cf course, 
increases interest. N 

The Indians are often apt at mechanical 
trades. Among the number brought by 
Rev. Mr. Frisscll in June, is a boy at work 
in the tin shop who shows an uncommon 
capability. The gentleman in charge says 
so far as he has gone, the work is as good as 
could be done by any one. 

J. J. o. 

On Aug. 2nd, Frank La Flesche, an Indi- 
an employee at Washington, arrived at the 
school with, thirteen Omahas from Nebraska, 
six boys and five girls and one marriediCoup- 
le. Many others were anxious to come, one 
young man desiring to make it his bridal 
trip. They make one of the most interest- 
ing and promising parties that has yet 
reached Hampton, and the physician's re- 
port is very favorable, her opinion being that 
"they are all in fair phvsical condition. " 
Their names are as follows ; 

Cary La Flesche, r2yrs. 
< Marguerite La Flesche, 21 " 

Susan La Flesche, 18" 



-li-yrs. 



Nettie Fremont. 
David Wells, 
Samuel Baxter. 
George Ramsey, 
Edward Morris, 



si mmer work. 
Standing Rock Agency, Dakota Terr 
June ijttt, iSS./. 

My tlear General ; 

We have been here one week and expect 
to take the steamer Gen. Terry to-morrow 
morning for Cheyenne River. 

Maj. McLaughlin kindly sent for me to 
Mandan. having previously conveyed the chil- 
dren to their homes. Our ride of 60 miles 
across the country was most delight.'ul. 
The road took us over the high bluffs, giving 
us fine views of the river and a good idea 
of the country. We passed Fort A. Lincoln 
where our friend Lieut. Brown is to be sta- 
tioned.: It is pleasantly situated on the river 
only a few miles trom Bismark and the rail 
road. One of those terrific storms that are 
so common out here chased us across the 
prairies for miles. Our driver applied his 
whip with effect, the great mules seemed to 
take in the situation and we drove up to the 
door of the ranch where we were tospendthe 
night just as the storm burst in its fury. In 
a few minutes the ground was covered with 
large hail stones. The ranch where we stay- 
ed was on the Cannon Ball river, the north- 
ern boundary of the Standing Rock. The 
man who was running it said he employed 
Indians very largely in farming and found 
them good reliable hands, holding their own 
with white help. He said they felt a pride 
about keeping up in their work and as they 
received their pay every night, they were con- 
tented and pleased. In the morning we 
found an old Indian chief. Two Bears, wait- 
ing to talk with the interpreter who had 
come after us. His son had died and left pro- 
perty, and he wanted to have the court at 
the agency decide what disposition was to 
be made of it. That certainly looked like 
civilization. 

The fording the Cannon Ball was a matter 
of some difficulty owing to. the "June rise" 
in the Missouri. 

We had no sooner crossed the stream than 
we came in view of Indian houses and teepes 
showing a different state of things from what 
we had seen at Fo-t Berthold. Instead of be- 
ing huddled together in one village we found 
the Indians living in houses apart from one 
another, each having some land which he 
cultivated. The houses were for the most 
part built of logs but many of them had a 
very comfortable look. On a very beauti- 
ful rise of ground overlooking the Missouri, 
we saw the new log school house which Maj. 
McLaughlin was building in this part of the 
reservation. I noticed that he was making' 



preparation for a kitchen which was' t 
to these Indian children a lesson in th^ _. 
of living and at the same time through the 
dinner which was to provided each day, an 
inducement to come to school. As we rode 
down toward the agency, although some- 
what back from the river, we caught glimpses 
of comfortable looking houses along the 
Missouri and Were told that all the land a- 
long the banks from the Cannon Ball to the 
agency had been taken up. Some of these 
houses had end rooms with teepes in front 
for use during the summer. 

We met an armed policeman as we drove 
down toward the agency. He had a business- 
like air. His hair was cut and he had a re- 
gular soldier's dress. We were told that he 
was being sent after cattle that had been lost. 

As we neared the agency, we came upon 
large fields of oats which we were told had 
been raised for the horses at the agency, by 
the Indian apprentice. We were made wel- 
come by Mrs. McLaughlin at the agency and 
told that the Major would be home on the 
iwing day. The old Hampton students 
gathered around the agent's house when they 
heard that we had come. Jno. Plects and 
Tom Fly as they call him here or Uhakium- 
pa as we knew him at Hampton, Louisa Bull 
Head with her pretty little babe and the girls 
that had come a few days bcforc.asking. al- 
ready, one of them at least, to go back to 
Hampton. 

The Sunday services were of interest to us. 
We went with our kind hostess to thechapci 
the hill side where the kind looking priest 
met his flock of Indian children and their 
nts. The children gave evidence o 
ful teaching. They sat with folded hand 
through all the service and not one of them 
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cnts and their close cropped hair made no 
istake in all the service of the mass. Very 
beautiful too. were the responses and the 
hymns and chants in which all the children 
joined. The meaning of the mass had been 
made known to them, and their reverent 
looks and hearty joining in the service 11 
certainly most beautiful. In this obj< 
lesson teaching of religious truth of which 
the Catholic Church makes so much 
think we have much to learn. 

We were invited. !n the afternoon, to "sec 
the school under the Sisters' care. We had 
felt its influence even in Hampton in the 
quiet womanly ways of the girls that had 
come from the care of these kind women. 
We found the children all assembled in the 
large school room, and as we entered they 
all rose and sung hymns to us and spoke 
pleasant pieces that had been taught them 
by the Sisters. Then we were shown about 
the house into the children's rooms, all in 
pcrlect order and the floors clean enough to 
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children worked and took us to the kitchen 
where one of them presided and taught the 
children in the art of cooking. This school 
becomes a second home to the best girls on 
the reservation. Here our Hampton children 
went until homes were found for them. 
Here John I'leets' wife was educated and I 
judge that she is quite his equal in many 
good things. Wo went to see the priest in 
his limise on the hill-side. We found the 
place filled full of school children, for each, 
he had a pleasant word and smile. They all 
seemed to know and love their Father Claude. 

Maj. McLaughlin came with the boat from 
Bismark. Then we had long talks about his 
plans for the reservation. These plans were 
hot merely theories of one who did not know 
the Indians. They had been worked out at 
Lake among the Indians there. 4 He 
showed how disastrously the Sioux Treaty 
worked in making paupers of the Indians. Of 
how the rations given indiscriminately kept 
men from working. He introduced a system of 
tickets at Devil's Lake which stood for money. 
If the Indians cut 100 rails they were paid 
S5.00 worth of tickets which could be ex- 
changed for things they needed on their farm! 
They were paid a certain number of checks 
e of land they broke. So success- 
ful had this plan been that one Indian at 
Devils Lake had raised 500 bushels of wheat 
a year. Five Indians had paid for self bind- 
ing machines by their own work. When a 
wagon was broken they paid for its mending 
from their tickets and thus they were taught 
care in its use. 

This same system he was trying to intro- 
duce at Standing Rock. The Indians were 
made to feel that what they received depend- 
ed very much on what they did. So far as 
the instruction allowed, he was proportion- 
ing the supplies to the amount of work done. 
I found that the Major had a very complete 
system of police, by which all parts of the 
reservation were guarded, those in distant 
ps being transferred to the agency, so 
that he might be brought in contact with the 
whole force. He had also section farmers 
who looked after the different parts of the 
reservation. After the Major's return, one 
of these, Gaul, one of Sitting Bull's chiefs in 
whom he placed much confidence, came to 
make his report, which was translated tome. 
He told how one man left his field to go hunt- 



: ng, how another had a good crop; what one; 
he thought were to be trusted and who were 
undeserving. He reported on the roads and 
bridges in his section and showed much in- 
terest in the well being of his people. 

We rode down to Sitting Bull's camp and 
called on the old gentleman We found him 
out digging turnips. We called his son-in- 
law, Uhakiumpa, who is living with his pret- 
ty wife in the house the Major built for the 
chief The last son-in-law is always the fa- 
vored person, and so Uhakiumpa is in clover. 

Two days were consumed in visiting 
Running Antelope's camp on the Grand 
river where Rev. T. L Riggs has a school, 
from which you requested that some Indian 
youths he brought to Hampton. It was some 
forty miles from the agency. The road ran 
across the prairie through a beautiful country. 
As we approached the camp, we saw signs of 
enterprise in improved roads and bridges, 
this section being under the care of Chief 
Antelope. 

The prominent building in the camp was 
r. Riggs'school house with its bell in front, 
built upon a hill rising in the midst of the 
camp. We met nere the teacher. Mr. A. 
Phelps, an Indian of preposessing appearance 
and a good sensible face. He and his wife 
lived in their neat house with one room for 
school. Maj. McLaughlin spoke in the 
highest terms of his work and he seemed to 
have won the respect of all the pe ,ple in the 
ip. 

We paid our addresses to Chief Antelope, 
who in h is narrow bri m mcd straw hat and long 
duster gave evidence of an attempt to walk 
the white man's way. In the evening^th.e 
people were summoned to Mr. Phelps' school 
house. I told them my business, the Mai. 
gave me his heartv endorsement and Mr. 
Phelps told how he' had travelled hundreds 
of miles on foot to get the education which 
was offered so freely to them. 

The next morning we took with us three 
girls and two boys, but one of the girls was 
rejected by the doctor, another one was un- 
willing to go at the last, so that only three 
came to Hampton from this school. 

On our way back, we stopped at the Farm 
school where about sixty boys were receiv- 
ing an industrial education. ' A large tract of 
land was under a most perfect state of 
cultivation, the work being done entirely by 
the boys under the care of the Brothers. I 
went into the shops and saw verv creditable 
wood work done by them. 1 

We were entertained most hospitably by 
Father Henry, who is at the head of the 
school.and his assistants. The school issit- 
uated on a most beautiful spot seventeen 
miles from the agency, and it seemed to me 
that the best sort ot work was being done 
there. 

Each day of the week has brought some- 
thingnewand interesting. With the help i.f 
Maj. McLaughlin I have had no difficulty in 
filling our quota. Andrew Fox who was 
acting as interpreter upon the boat. 1 1 shall 
bring with me. The Maj. thinks itdesirablc 
that he should have another opportunity. I 
Pamani has married a pleasant looking wife, 
who is anxious to come. 1 shall bring them 
both. Rosa Plects is anxious to return and 
her brother [ohn says he tninks it would do [ 
her good. 1 have been much impressed 
with the importance of the work being done 
here and the difficulties of the position of an 
agent and the wisdom and tact which 
Maj. McLaughlin shows in dealing w.th his 
problems. I heartily agree with you, sir. in 
your feeling so often' expressed, as to the im- 
portance of keeping men like Maj. Mc- 
Laughlin in these places. I cannot but feel 
regret that his name does not appear among 
those who arc recommended to congress for 
ncrease of salary. -'He has over 4.500 
Indians under his control and is entitled, 
having that number to care for.to a salary of 
$2,200 whereas he is allowed only i.Soo. 
Could not this be brought before the author- 
at Washington and an increase be re- 
mended? 

Yours very respectfully. 

H. B. Frissell. 



You will have a noble meeting and educa- 
tional matters will, no doubt, be stirred to 
the bottom. 

If you project any course of education for 
the Indian which does not in the fullest 
sense kindly invite him to disintegrate his 
tribes, enter our life and to be of us you will 
block the way to his salvation. 1 If he is edu- 
cated in schools with us. and in the grind of 
our industries, and our life with us, he will 
be of us, and with us. and that will save him 
and be the end. All else is conflict. There 
can be no peace nor exact justice except 
through equality of individual privilege, and 
right, and obligation. Separate peoples and 
languages in one home beget suspicions and 
antagonisms. Intellectual or physical 
strength or both, decides who shall db.minate. 
Either the Indian must come to us or we go 
to him. Successful Indian education means 
destruction of all Indian life and languages. 
Every reservation hinders and consequently 
wrongs him. He is now readv . for the 
change, and we must do our part. -Seven 
millions of exotic, savage black menlhave 
been anglicized and incorporated from many 
languages into one with us. Why dally over 
two hundred and sixty thousand indigenous 
savage red men ? 

With high regard, cordially yours. 

R. H. Pratt. 
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The Carlisle Indian school sent 
back to the prairies yesterday, 
few years since higher education 1 
taken as a solution of the Indian 
It- has already proven its justification. A 
majority of the young men and women edu- 
cated at Hampton and Carlisle return to 
their people as teachers, and it is from this 
and similar influences that the Poncas are 
to-day proposing to renounce their rations 
and stipends from the government— Mem- 
phis Appeal. 



The following interesting extracts 
are taken from a report lately made by 
an Englishman, who Has lived long 
enough in Africa to know more than 
most men of its possibilities^ 

. There is much suggestion nVwhat he 
saysVrnd while his estimate of the-pow- 
er of ttade is somewhat startling,!! is on- 
ly a strong putting of a truth which is 
not yea fully recognized. If we believe 
that "ill things work together for the 
glorrjif God," we need not be afraid 
to/<J^it that commerce opens doors 
through which better things may pa^s. 

VOnc railway is worth ten bishops in Af- 
rican That is what Sir Lyon Playfair once 
said, and I entirely agree with him. I think 
that if all the missionary societies were to de- 
vote a year's income to the construction of 
a Central African line ofrailwav from the 
highest navigable point of the Niger to the 
Congo, they would do more for the Christ- 
ianization of the Dark Continent than all 
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Declination. 

Pratt was to be present and partici- 
n the discussion of Indian education at 
ational Educational Convention, Madi- 
Wisconsin, on the ntj/to 16th inst. 
ras compelled to send the following 



June 30th, 1884. 
My, Dear President Bicknell :— The 
fact that to-day ends the fiscal year and no 
money for the Indian service is yet appro- 
priated by Congress for the year beginning 
to-morrow, complicates my work, compelling 
me to remain at my post. I therefore most 
reluctantly inform you of my inability to be 
present at the meeting at Madison. I have 
delayed writing you until the very last min- 
ute in the hope that the way would clear for 
- 19 go. >• 
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t dclusionjo_Jmagine 
c is not quiteas good 
opcans, aiur 1 good 
1 Europeans. I have 
3 milp-pAwn the Afri- 
n at the Niger and coming 
uu.. n U „, „,.d my experience is that] in 
manliness and shrewdness, in intelligence 
and honesty.and in the essentials of govern- 
ment, the black man is quite as good as the 
white. Boil down your idea of civilization-, 
as much as you please, and unless you make 
it consist of the mere use of pocket handker- ■ 
chiefs, you will find that these so-called 
savages arc as civilized as any of ourselves. L 
They are traders.and keen traders too. They \ 
have their own religion, their own laws, and 
their own patriarchal methods of life. All 
the best of them are Mohammedans. They , 
administer justice in their own way, and ? 
show more hospitality to the stranger and-/ 
the traveller than the ordinary Englishman s 
or foreigner. Through all my travels in 
those parts — and I have lived for many years 
in Central Africa— I was never molested, 
nor had any occasion to molest a native. 
Only once was anything stolen from me and 
the man who did it made a mistake. It was 
in one of the creeks running into the Niger, 
where I lodged for the night in the grounds 
of one of the traders. In the morning I 
found that my clothes and all my belongings, 
had 'disappeared. I simply sent word to the 
local King of what had happened, and in a 
very short time every missing article was re- 
stored. Stolen goods are always recovered 
provided you go the right way to worlc ; and 
some of the African chiefs might give Scot- 
land Yard a hint in that matter. They have 
not, it is true — these so-called uncivilised 
black fellows — our conception of the value 
of time. Neither have they any penny 



01 time. r-jeitner nave tney any penny news- 
papers ; but they have what,, until the last 
hundred years, served as a very effective sub- 
stitute, and still serves the Spaniard and the 
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Portuguese, in the shape of their barbers 
shops, which arc the accepted news centres 
of the neighborhood. Every one goes to 
the barbeis' shops to learn the news, and 
these establishments fulfil a great social 
want. So particular are many of the natives 
in the matter of personal neatness that in 
many districts the barber, besides shaving 
and shearing his customers, trims the nails 
of both his feet and his, hands. Nor are they 
far behind us in the art of transmitting in- 
telligence. News travels ^from mouth to 
mouth through the villages, more lapidly 
than it would be brought by steamers along 
the rivers I heard of the Franco-Prussian 
war in 1870 from the mouths of natives 
had passed it on from one " 
the seaboard of the Med 
upper waters of the Niger. 
I would like to take those wi.u ,~ -.■»- 
these unsophisticated natives are mere chil- 
dren, to an African horse fair. They know 
as much about a horse as any Yorkshireman 
and are up to all the tricks of the trade of 
the professional horse-coper. 
, "The wealth of those regions is simply 
boundless. The amount of money that is to 
be made by an intelligent application of 
British enterprise and British capital is be^ 
yond belief, though it is not as if you had 
to do there what you have to do elsewhere, 
that is, to plough'your land and sow your 
seed for the harvest. The harvest smiles a- 
round on every hand and only wants to be 
gathered. Look, for instance, at the devel- 
opment of the oil rivers. A few years ago 
it used to be thought a great thing to get 
,£1,000 worth of oil ; now ,£100.000 worth of 
oil is collected every vear, and this is but a 
mere foreshadowing of what might be done, 
along the whole of West Africa if the coun- 
try was only opened up. The great disad- 
vantage in the way of trade with Africa, is 
the fact that the coast line is inhabited by a 
set of very inferior natives, who are middle- 
men between the tribes and the nations of 
the interior and the foreign trader. As you 
approach the sea in Africa from the interior 
you find that the population becomes black- 
er, both morally and physically. W hy it 
should he I do not know, but the-skin of the 
coast tribe is of "a much darker tint than 
that of his inland brother, and his morality 
is immeasurably worse. What you have to 
do therefore, is to pierce through this evil 
fringe of savagery, and you find a whole vir- 
gin continent waiting to welcome the advent 
of British good 
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Is situated one hundred yards' from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
f Th.. ri.esanoake Bav and Hampton Roads, about ibo miles 
'outh of Bailor? and ,5 miles north of Norfolh and Portsmouth. 

The dHcc is reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line. 
„ ' .,.! ,| i/„h- Kner Companies, running <:ailv between Balti- 
more W-ishington Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 

^^^^T^^^^^^y "ui.t ani 
, . , 1, f,r r „'ui,e,l ■ has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
corf f \f V ' ' ,,„'s' Oral •\nnunciat<.r in all rooms: rooms- for 
,ric , . , ,. imT m.-A -md closets on every floor, with the most 
JS^SSS any^e, S public budding in the 

COUM a7, resort for the ^ A ■<* 

tourists on their way to Florida or.the North, this house whictl has 
accommodations for 1 .000 guests and is open ir„ . eag.v -at I he se.ir^ 
presents inducements which certainly are not equall a < K<* « 
Summer resort or cold weather sanr.anr.m. Over 8 .WJ.OCO »W»wn 
expended in enlarging and improving the place 1 h n thepat. 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of an> hotel 

S ° Ut Thereis V music'and dancing every evening and all '^ pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The cli, ,,te [ Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled [or salubrity and genera et I f .1 e . 
malerial fevers being absolutely unknown. The record ..I the .Metcn 
I' : ul ,'- 1 l^en at.Trv u ,r the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
^nmMtf w^summer; 59 " in autumn; 44° in winter, and J2" lor 
„V ,w- the invworatin- atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
m-c i dly adapte.f to thai class who seek the genial winters of the South 
nri r, J summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
1/ I, ■ » ■ seencrv offering delightful drives by day and 

„ II V j..h- Hewing and ..slling are especially attract- 

romrmtic stro » I > ' H^ ,,,„ Mav until November, is 

,ve. ami the surf b. ... ; .. ; a ■ ., s l,eplessness and ner- 

unsurpassed on* At -l. ... air ind the lullaby of 

i h e U ^ SS es ; ro,. , guoo U n [he'sandy^ch. .,,„ a few feet from the beri- 
ruoin windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeu. 
For further information address by mail or telegraph. 
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THE DEPOT. 

innection 
times to 

pure mm AM) OILS 

POm. GLASS, MUSHES, 'ETC. 

A. good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painteri' Supplies & Artists' Materials. f 

AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPfeR&o. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of. 

WALL. PAPER & SHADES 

! of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge 
All orders promptly attended to 

Thankinft thd Public for their generous 
,n m, pasi. i Html! still e.uleavor oy strict a 
huriiiu'rts, tin-! low prices, to merit a continu; 




J. VV. BOYENT 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, oppoake F. A. 8chmelz' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Clone connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 
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_ c your bead to 
for the African fever, it is only 
Id, and we think nothing of it 
Neglect of these precautions, 
|uestionably has serious results. 
lil «ith twenty-four voung fellows 
several vears ago. of whom 1 am the solitary 
survivor. Hut I never was afraid, and that 
makes ail the dillcrcnce. The moment you 
lose heart vou lose your life, especially when 
yellow fever is raging around you. as is some- 
times the case in those parts." 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

FOR SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N. S. Read. Chicago, says: "1 thin! 
is a remedy of the .highest Value in ir 
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A Visit To The Jail. 

By ORRA I.ANOHOllNE. 

During my stay in ihc valley I was glad of 
an opportunity to go with my sister on. one 
of her accustomed visits to the jail. For 
years past she has gone regularly on Sunday 
afternoons to read and talk. with the prison- 
ers and is always anxious to interest other 
people in hci pets. The occ rlaimi^special ; 
attention at this lime was a little Negro hoy 
sentenced to a long term in jail lor commit- j 
ting burglary, the |udgc haying pronounced j 
him too young to be sent to the penitentiary. | 

The jail in Harrisonburgh is a substantial | 
brick building, the bro.nl entrance and grass 
plats on either side giving it a tidyand com- 
fortable appearance, with little to indicate 
the sombre use'for which it is intended. In 
the rear, a high wall and iron bars across the 
windows, with an occasional glimpse of a 
prisoner's weary lace peering through them, 
bespeaks it a place ol punishment. 

I well remember the building of the " new 
jail " as it was for many years called 



: lurlher 



he had caused his wife, and thought if he 
could escape the penalty of his fault this 
time, he would in future live, oh! so differ- 
ently. Alas! his regrets had come too late. 
The crop of wild oats had produced a bitter 
harvest, and hiving sown the wind he had 
now to reap the whirlwind. 

At the grated door, a few si 
a little Negro boy was sland 
proacheri, smiling and chee 
much pleased to see his friend 
If the first prisoner hail mis 
ccs in life, this one seemed to be of quite j Rhododendrons, 
another class, and could not be sa'id ever to I ther in clumps .f 
have had anv. He was a poor little black | area, set in he: 
waif, one of the children whose name is le- | with rich balsa 
gion, now-a-riuys in the South. He had from beds of mc 
known no home, no parents. Like Topsy. | our lofty height 



On this mountain top one entirely escapes county around : and 
the summer heat. Our proprietor repnr.s most of the Ham| 
this as the warmest day of the season, the j The teachers have 
thermometer having reached 68 deg- Fahren- i ling their pay tiii 
hcit. These mountains are remarkable foi 
iheir wonderful verdure, beim: he ivily wood 
ed to the verv top. They are filled with cnor 
mous-cherry. black walnut anil oak timber 
Prof. Asa Gray of Harvard College says: "Tlo 
is the most beautiful mountain^ east ol tin 
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: can often look do 
He had [ the thunder storms in the valleys 
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i "the State-prison at Rich- 



childhood, and the interest of the 
when the structure.. then tjiuch the n 
somest in the village, was completed; and 
how, when it was ready lor occupation, there 
were no prisoners to incarcerate, how the 
Jailor's wife took Boarders in her spare 
rooms,' how the Presbyterian minister being 
a bachelor, went there to board, and the 
well-worn joke, which met the reverend gen- 
tleman at every turn, aoout having "gone to 
jail. " It seemed as if there was little use (or 
a prison in those quiet times. 

Offences committed by colored people 
were left to the owner's jurisdiction in the 
case of slaves, or summarily punished at the 
whipping post if the offenders were (ree Ne- 
gros. Once in a score of years a man was 
hung for some desperate crime, and at rare 
intervals the malicious burni 
or barn gave the jail an occuf 
after trial sent 

mond - u ■ i 

When the-war came on. the jail saw sorrow- 
ful sights in the imprisonment of men foi 
opinion's sake, the valley having many I wor.- 
ists who were either dnven from their homes, 
or arrested by Confederate authority. Just 
before the army surrendered, a party of 
Southern deserters, when ordered out olthe 
jail on the approach ol the Federal army, 
supposing they were to be executed, got up 
a mutiny, and were overpowered with much 
difficulty The Confederates did not have 
time to attend to their ease just then, and 
the deserters a few days later found them- 
selves at liberty by the close of the war. 

Then: seems to be a great increase in the 
criminal classes since the close of the great 
revolution which changed all social condi- 
tions in the South: and the jail is-never with- 
out occupants now. 

The want of accommodation in the Insane 
Asylums often makes it necessary toconune 
lunatics in . the county jails until other pro- 
vision can be made for them. At the time 
of my visit a wretched old black man, harm- 
less, but quite imbecile, lay in one of the up- 
per cells. His condition was hopeless, and 
it was a comfort to hear not long afterwards, 
that death had come to his relief. 

A civil kurnkey recognized my sister when 
we enterecfthc jail, and at once took us into 
a long, well lighted hall, upon one side of 
which there were several grated doors. One 
of thce'doors was just opposite the front 
entrance, which is usually open by daylight, 
so that the prisoners occupying that apart- 
ment can- look into the street and see all who 
come and go. This cell contained two white 
men. one of whom was to be released m a 
few days, having been arrested for making a 
row in the street. 

The other, a gaunt, haggard looking man. 
had drawn his bed close to the grating, so 
that he could sit or recline on it, and talk to 
Ms wife who had a chair in the hall. The 
woman was neatly dressed, and her troubled 
face and disturbed manner showed how keen- 
ly she felt her position. It gave me a shock 
to hear the man's name and recall it as be- 
longing to a respectable family in the county. 
My sister told me the sad story alter wd left 
the place, and, like the history of many dther 
crimes, it might be summed up in one word 
whiskey. The prisoner had hardly reach- 
ed middle age, though his worn and haggard 
features bearingthe painful imprint of a was- 
ted life, made him look much older than he 
really was. He had fair prospects in early 
life, inherited a little property, was well con 
nected, married a nice girl, but wj>s « wild"— 
had kept bad company— been addicted to 
"sprees"- had been in jail before for fight- 
ing, but was now charged with the more ser 
rious crime of forgery. L 

Being the sort of man who is eweed by 
drink, he had done manv reckless things, 
and his friends, weary of helping him out of 
scrapes, were now disposed to let the law 
take its course, and put him where he would 
have neither temptation or opportunity to 
make further trouble. He talked freely, re- 
ferring sadly to his evil deeds:, to his only 
child, a boy fourteen years old, tp the sorryw 



never been brought up. only " jerked up." 
When thought old enough to make a living, 
some one had hired him and he had seized 
the first opportunity toi steal. It so hap- 
pened that he had broken a lock to secure 
some money, and being proved to have conn 
milled Burglary, was sentenced for a year. 
He was saiil to be about fourteen, but no- 
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ns brightly 
am his dog- 
the Bible. 



j" I body knew his exact age ard he had bee 
H ] stunted in his growth that he might I 
passed for ten. He did not si 
means dull, but answered qucsti 
enough, and^id a little les: 
eared primer and a 

as hodoes every time lie sees -miss /urate, 
who'is teacUhg him to read, through the 
grating of his cell. It made an odd picture. 
The lady on one side of the iron bars, hold- 
ing the "book, and ihc sharp little black-a- 
moor. not at all bad looking. on the other: 
the prison into which'his childish feet have 
strayed, being the first place where any 
leaves from the tree of knowledge have fallen 
for him. As we turned away he went back 
to a loy house he was building of blocks and 
pictuie cards when we came, and the jailor 
said " Ed. was always at some play like that." 
A plate hall-filled with (ood sat in the door- 
way, and the turnkey explained that the 
child had just finished his dinner. The food 
was of good quality, meat, bread and vege- 
tables, and the man spoke kindly oi the child, 
said he allowed him to walk in the litlle yard 
back of the jail sometimes, when he seemed 
" droopy. " and once in a while let him cut 
wood when he had time to watch him. A 
stout. suller. looking black woman with a sun- 
bonnet drawn down over her face sat on a 
bed in this room, which was rather dark, 
though tolerably clean and well furnished 



bathed in the sunshine 
fects are wonderful, and it is rightly called j up weak in body a i 
Cloudland. - ' class o! colored people 

The' company which fills the hotel is I have comfor able hoc 
made up from all the Southern Slates, espcci- . respectable churches 




ally from the interior. One may gain here a 
good idea of the northern mountaineer in his 
simplicity. The inhabitants are strong, well 
built men. of Scotch-Irish extraction. The 
country abounds in "moonshiners" or whis- 
key distillers, whogive the internal Revenue 
officers plenty of work. Thcv have little 
regard for human life. It is said that there 
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These people suffered verv nni 
the war. as their houses and (arm: 
aged by Both the Union and Confi 
mics. Am one rides through the 

meets accosts him witll "Howdy: 
and hauling a black bottle Irom hi 
pocket, he adds "Have a drink, si 
The opening up of a 



ber of the Hampton students 
and found them hying in very 
able houses. 1 found thai rows ol hoi 
verv pleasant streets were owned by 
colored people. These properly ot 
found to be a conservative , respected 
| the community. In one of these Ham; 
homes 1 found four of our graduates ; every 
j one of them had made a good record as a 
. teacher and iwo pf llieni had pursued their 
: studies in iiigher schools. 1 went into the 
| Sunday school and found two of our gradu- 

tcachers. In the missionary societies and in 
all the charitable work of' the place they 
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The turnkey said this prisoner was "in for been opened, which is said to be the richest 
borrowing chickens. " When called, she re- Jn the country. The ranges are full of 



intly approached the door.and injtnswer 
j to questions said she had seven children, 
! only one large enough to be of use. When 
I asked if she could not have gotten work 
i enough to support herself, she said "yes," 
I but seemed disinclined to talk, and went 
I back to her bed. 

The, Hon. John Paul, now Judge of the 
United States Court for the Western District 
of Virginia, whose experience as Cora- 
h's Attorney for Rockingham Co. 
much acquaintance with thecrlm- 
s, has long been desirous of seeing 
SchooJ for young prisoners estab- 
lished in the State, so that juvenile offenders 
being separated from older criminals and 
taught useful occupations, may have some 
chance for improvement. Judge Paul urged 
the importance of this subject when a Mem- 
ber of the General Assembly some years ago, 
and it is to be hoped when the Presidential 
election is over and redistricting the State in 
the interest of politicians is no longer the 
point of engrossing interest with our lawyers, 
the Reform School and other questions ol 
general importance way claim the attention 
of the Virginia Legislature. 



Editorial Correspondence. 

Cloudland, .V. C. Aug. zjtlt, 1SS4. 

Here we are on the top of a mountain 
6.394 feet above the level of the sea. By tak- 
ing a walk of five minutes we get a view 
into seven different Slates, with a hundred 
mountain tops over 4,000 feet in sight. The 
Roan Mt. upon whose top our hotel is sit- 
uated, is between the Unokas and the Blue 
Ridge. Looking to the north we see Mt. 
Mitchell, the highest point this side of the 
Rockies. To the northwest lies the Cum- 
berland range and out beyond, the Cumber- 
land plateau. The mountain lies partly in 
Tennessee and partly in North Carolinia 
and is a most attractive summer resort. 
Gen. J. T. Wilder a gentleman largely inter- 
ested in the iron trade in Chattanooga, has 
purchased the whole rrountain and has al- 
ready commenced to erect a hotel with a 
capacity o! 300 guests. The ride over the 
Norfolk & Western R. R„ and East Tenn. and 
the North Carolina R. R.. is most beauti'ul. 
The last fifteen miles is through the deep 
gorges of the Doe River. This part of the 
South is coming to be better known every 
year both for its wonderful scenery and the 
: ts coal and mineral resources. 
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the white, and hopes to bring the) 
the same standard. He kindly shn 
his examination papers and ihe marks of our 
graduates. One of them. Grasty, received a 
first grade cetificate. It was certainly very 
creditaole to him and showed that he had 
been making progress sincegraduation. The 
papers were difficult and embraced some 
subjects not in the course ;'t Hampton. 

We found some of the graduates^ 
pleasant homes ol their own in which they 



which crops out at intervals through 
the mountain. As we came Up the 
t.iin in the stage coach, which runs from the 
railroad to the top. we passed the polling 
place of one of the districts in Tennessee. 
Our driver was anxious to vote, so the stage 
stopped and I accompanied him to the polls. 
It was quite an interesting scene. The polls 
were not yet open. A table was placed with 
chairs out under a tree, and a number of 
hardy mountaineers Were collected from the 
country around. They had considerable 
difficulty in getting the* polls opened. One 
olf man was there to swear in the judges of 
election, but he read with difficulty, was un- 
able to find the place in the book rtl the 
Tennessee laws where the proper oath was 
to be found; We found it for him! and then 
he read it slowly, hesitating on each word, 
to the men with up lifted hancs who were 
judges ol the election. When the 
polls were opened they did not seem quite 
certain as to what they were to vote for. 
These arc a most interesting people, and 
very little is being done for their education. 
An Agricultural and Industrial school for 
whites on the Hampton principle is much 
needed in this region. They are anxious 
for education, but they have very few oppor- 
tunities. A gentleman who owns very large- 
ly in the region has made a most excellent 
offer ol land and improved water privileges 
who will come into this country 
and start a school of this kind. 

We were able to get a few days out among 
the graduates before coming here. Al- 
though the schools were closed, we could 
get a prettv good idea of how our students 
were doing. In most cases they had made 
their mark upon the community. Our first 
visit was to Southampton County. We 
took the cars to Franklin, found one of our 
graduates living in a nice comfortable home 
of her own. S>ie had been for many years 
in this one place, and had avoidefl the ex- 
pense and necessary loss ot power which 
comes from moving from place to place. 
She had sometimes*taken summer schools 
in the country district, but returned again in 
the fall to the same place. Her minister 
told me of the work she had done in the 
church, of her influence upon the' young 
people of the place. I heard of the large Sun- 
day school she hadgotten together. She told 
me of her last school in North Carolina, 
where, with her own hands, she had helped 
build her school house and make her room 
comfortable. In the afternoon she kindly 
gathered the Hampton students from the 




colored teachers 
twenty Haniptoi 
of whom I had 1 



of these 
ants of their own. 

I \yent to the homes of several of our 
graduates and found them living on (incbigh 
land in a very good part of the city. 

Lynchburg has the best jail in the Slate of ■ 
Virginia and the prisoners are well cared for 
and are somewhat classified. They liTrve-crt^ 
deavored to introduce some industries into 
the iail but with no very great success/' It 
is much to be hoped that our present jail 
system, which keeps a large numberof' pris- 
oners in enforced idleness at public ; expense ' 
will be changed. Any employment for their 
hands, however simple, would be a great-m- 
provemcnt. 

I ran down to I-armville to be pres- 
ning of the Institrte lor 
inthat place. I found some 
graduates present, several 
lever seen before. As the 
morning was unoccupied we had a meeting 
of the Hampton students in the Baptist 
church and heard reports of their work. 
The new State Normal School at Parmville 
will make it quite an educational centre. 
Our good friend Judge Watkins is active in 
this as he is in every good work. The col- 
ored people of the State have no better 
friend than he. I was glad to hear that in 
this place there was coming to be an intelli- 
gent, respectable community of colored peo- 
ple; that the feeling between the two race- 
was excellent, that jhe colored pastors wei 
studying under the care of one of the white 
pastors: Hampton sends into this c 
ity this year some of her best students, 
we feel sure that they will have every 
portunity that their excellent school su 
intendent, Mr. Crawley, can give them. 
Yours, 

, H. B. F/rissell 

^^Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 

Dr. J. L. Pratt, Greenfield, 111., says: ' 
is all that it claims to be— invaluable as 
tonic in any case where an acid tonic 
indicated."' 
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seven have more Germans than Irish. There 
are, therefore, twenty-two States and terri- 
tories where the Germans outnumber the 
Irish, and twenty-five where the Irish out- 
number the Germans. 

The Chinese are the most mil 
eign element in five States and 
as follows. California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 

The Britisn Americans are the most nu- 
merous foreign element in four States and 
one territory, namely: Maine, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

The British are the largest foreign ele- 
ment in two States and two territories: North 
Carolina. Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The Mexicans are the largest foreign pop- 
ulation in one State and two territories: Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Texas. 

The Scandinavians are the most numer- 
ous in one State and one territory: Dakota 
and Minnesota." , 

The West Indians are the most numerous 
in one State: Florida, 

A glance at the map, in connection with 
the list just given, will show that the immi- 
grant races have grouped themselves ' 
manner worthy of further note. We 
what we may call the Irish States, beginning 
with Massachusetts, constituting 
broken tier as far south as Maryla 
after the narrow interruption of that State 
beginning again with Virginia, and, bending 
westward, extending through Tennessee and 
to the Gulf in two prongs. Georgia and Miss- 
issippi. The German States are a compact 
mass in the center of the republic, extending 
from Lake Superior' to the Gulf of Mexico 
( Wisconsin to Louisiana ). and from Ne- 
braska eastward, with a tongue through 
West Virginia and Maryland to the Atlantic. 
The British Americans have a group in 
northern New England, and a detached 
State and territory^ Michigan and Montana, 



Subscribers are reminded that the " Work- 
man" is reduced to eight pages during the 
next four months, resuming, in November, the 
twelve page form. 
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In an article published in the Sep 
tember numbertif the Century magazini 
entitled "The Foreign Elements in oui 
Population, " Mr. Joseph CHamberlair 
offers us a most comprehensive resume 
of statistics which are, in themselves,sc 
suggestive that they are likely, even 
without the further suggestion of the 
author's comments, to stimt.late | hundred 
thought and open a broad field for dis- 
cussion. ,^He shows x that the various 
nationalities Represented in the im- 
mense flow of immigration to this coun- 
try, can be grouped almost within defi- 
nite boundaries, and he gives the rela- 
tive percentages of "children born of 
foreign and native parents, with the 
percent, so far as it can be ascertained, 
of race intermarriages, so that a map of 
the United Spates colored and indexed 
upon his basis of division, would fur- 
nish tq the eye, instant evidence of the 
type occupying, or in the next genera- 
tion likely to occupy,any given locality. 

We recommend to our readers a care- 
ful study of the whole article, but for 
our present purpose' we extract only 
such statements as bear directly upon 
the development of the Southern States, 
and notably upon the future of their 
Negro population. 

Mr. Chamberlin broadly localizes our 
foreign citizens as follows; 

" From the examination we have made, 
we perceive that the Germans arc the most 
numerous body of foreigners in fifteen States 
and territories, which are the following: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky Louisiana, Maryland, Miss- 
ouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Carolina, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
The Irish are the most numerous foreign 



the North-west— all these bordering on 
Canadian territory. The British have three 
contiguous mountain political divisions and 
a detatched Southern State: the Mexicans 
have a group bordering on Mexico, and the 
Chinese the Pacific group, facing China" 

A closer analysis of this distribution 

shows: 

"Our foreign-map grows lighter in shade 
as we move southward, New Jersey having 
i 9.6 per cent, of foreign birth. 8.2 per cent.' 
# the population being Irish-born,"^. 7 Ger- 
man, and 3 British. Pennsylvania has 16.1 
per cent, foreign-born. 5.5 per cent, of the 
whole population being. Irish, 3.9 per cent. 
German, and 3.0 pet cent: British. Delaware 
has 6.5 per cent, foreigji-born. of whom 
something more than halfare Irish, the rest 
being of various nationalities. Maryland 
has 8.1 percent, foreign-born, 4 S per cent. 
German and 2.2 per cent. Irish— the Irish 
here first losing tficir leadership in the At- 
lantic States south of New Hampshire. In 
the District of Columbia the foreign-born 
are"97 per cent., the Irish being 4.4 per cent, 
of the whole population, and the Germans 
2.8 per cent. West Virginia has 3 per cent, 
only of foreign-born, the Germans being 
slightly in excels of the Irish. In Virginia 
ign-born person to one 
percentage of native- 
born being 99.02. Here, as in all the remai- - 
ing States of the South bordering on the At- 
lantic or Gulf (except Florida, where 1.8 per 
cent, are West Indians), until Louisiana is 
reached, we have fewer than 1 per cent, of 
foreign nativity, and the few foreigners, 
living mostly in the cities, are of diverse na- 
tionalities. Our Southern States are scarce- 
ly so much affected, as yet, by foreign set- 
tlement as are some of the countries of Eu- 
rope by immigration from neighboring na- 
tions. The presence of a lately enslaved race 
keeps away, in nearly all of them, all but 
traders and a few handicraftsmen and farm- 
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follows: Connecticut, 
Columbia, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Of the remaining States and territories, 
thirteen have more Irish than Germans, and 



Now, there are, at this moment, in 
the Southern States vast tracts of un- 
cultivated land, within reach of good 
markets, fertile and easily tilled, ex- 
tending over an area which includes 
almost every variety of climate, and it 
would seem, in every respect as likely 
to attract immigration as are the West- 
ern lands which are being so greedily 
taken posession of by German, Scandi- 
navian, English, and Irish immigrants. 

That the great river of immigration 
should have so persistently flowed past 
the fair fields of the South, to vitalize 
the less promising regions to the West- 
ward, is easily comprehensible. Slave- 
ry barred the door against free labor, 
and kept the lands it held back from the 
tide of progress as firmly, as it did the 



died twenty years ago, and still the 
influx has not sought out the new chan- 
nels which apparently the changed con- 
ditions afforded it. It is recognized of 
course, that the reason for this is to be 



found in the presence of a prolific, 
easily satisfied laboring class, already 
domesticated and at ease with the soil 
and their surroundings. This, then, 
being the case, why is the South not 
already on equal terms with the West, 
and what to her would be the advantage 
of peopling her uncultivated lands 
with men who speak another language, 
and are the product of a different civi- 
lization? Mr. Chamberlin suggests--the 
answer when he says 

" The greatest danger would seem to be 
that the mingling of all elements, with a re- 
sulting evolution of a single nationality, will 
not proceed without interruption. No 
greater danger can threaten than that the 
population will split into two or more castes, 
with caste hatreds and conflicts. Whenever 
in any place a tendency to such a condition 
seems to be arising, all the proper influence 
of the State and of society should be brought 
to bear against it." 

The Southern Negro, in spite of his 
three hundred years of life on American 
soil, is still a foreigner of the foreign- 
ers. His language, his religion, hishab- 
its, are those of his white neighbor; but 
there is no such process of assimilation 
going on as has fairly set in between 
all other races and the native born 
American. The half breeds of slavery 
are dying out, and the color line is 
becoming physically more and more 
marked. The "split" already exists, 
and the danger from caste hatred is not 
to be ignored and is as great to the one 
race as to the other. Would immigra- 
tion lessen this danger and how. is a 
question that many a Southern land- 
owner is asking himself, and its answer 
is of the most vital importance. 

The situation from the point of view 
of the employer that is, of the man 
who holds in his hands the capital 
which will sooner or later control the 
laoor market, is this: "The colored pop- 
ulation of the South represents a labor- 
ing class, in the main untrained, with 
few wants, with plenty of physical 
power, but little natural energy, who, 
living on the most responsive of soils, 
with a range of varied and genial cli- 
mates, know absolutely nothing of the 
stimulus of competition. 

Competition among themselves can 
hardly be said to exist at all, as there 
are no . grades of skilled labor; it is, all 
alike in the rough, and the causes which 
have prevented foreign immigration 
have shielded the Negro from what, 
under healthier conditions, would be 
the natural result of his own ignorance 
and lack of energy. c 
It is pretty certain that there is no 
force known to man which acts more 
powerfully upon the majority of the 
human race than wholesome compe- 
tition, and when it is remembered that 
not only has the Negro been kept be- 
yond the reach of this force, but that 
also the simplicity of his wants enables 
him to supply himself with all he needs 
by the minimum of labor, — the result 
goes without saying." 

The average employer, finding him- 
self thus at the mercy of unskilled and 
unambitious labor, is not likely to de- 
vote himself with much zeal to its 



wholesome process, that capacity for 
intelligent and persistent work, the 
lack of which makes him his own worst 
enemy. And further, the presence of 
even a small class of whites who have 
no inherited race prejudice wpuld' do 
more or less toward breaking 1 up the 
dangerous caste divisions, and might 
exercise a decisive influence for good. 

It must be confessed that all this is] 
as yet, largely problematic, but it is 
certain that the future of the South is 
not to be as its past, and that the Negro 
has no guarantee to his place" within 
her borders unless he can make good 
his claim by showing himself to b?- an 
essential agent in her development.. 
The fact that other men are ready and 
able to do the work at which he still has 
the first chance, ought to act as the 
strongest of stimulants, and the Negrk 
in working side by side with the foreign 
laborer, may find just the training 
which he needs to stimulate and direct 
his own growth. 



About a year ago we referred, in our 
editorial correspondence, to Albuquer- 
que, New Mexieo, as the proper place 
for the leading industrial school for In- 
dians in the Southwest, and to the fact 
that its citizei.s had contributed four 
thousand dollars toward a site for such 
a school. 1 

A large brick building is being com- 
pleted by the Government to accommo- 
date one hundred and fiftv Indian pu- 
pils, who are expected to enter October 
1st, to be under the charge of Professor 
Bryan, who has, for years, taught in 
miserable adobe buildings! The work 
has been encouraged bv'lndian. Agent 
Major Pedro Sanchez,' who has been 
doing all in his power to advance the 
cause of the education of the Pueblo 
Indians, (o( whom he has the care) who 
live in the immediate neighborhood of 
Albuquerque. Children from the Pima, 
Mescaler, Apache, Navajo and Colora- 
do riverSribes will also attend. Much 
is to be Moped for from this new light 
for thelnldianin New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. J 

We ^fiderstand that the Presby- 
teriar/ch»rch selects and supports the 
teachfers, while the Government erects 
buildings and furnishes food and cloth- 
ing foSvJhe pupils. This mingling of 
public aari private interests is most 
wholesome ; the only permanent part 
of the work for Indians is that which 
is not maintained by public aid. 



Editorial Correspondence. 

Prout's Nect.Coast of Maine, /tugTiJ$4 

Within forty years after the landine/of the 
Pilgrims, early in the seventeenth. Century,' 
this coast was frequented by E^gnsti fishing 
craft, who prospered exceedingly irr^ their 
trade, using many of the picturesque islands I 
that lie along the shore for curing and stor- 
ing their catch, and building their homes y 
upon this and other advantageous points, 
where they could carry on their trade in furs 
with the neighboring Indians. 

Gradually this place, then known as Black 
Point, became one of the most important on 



provement, but will rather consider i tne coast, and in 1671 there were fifty houses, 
first the possibility of availing himself "~ 
of the superior labor which, he has 



reason to believe, a little exertion will 
put within his reach. 

It is a fact that isolated attempts are 
being made all through the South to 
troduce foreign labor, generally Ger- 
man or Scandinavian, and the experi- 
ment means more than the face of it. 
When a farmer, after a year's ex- 
perience of a couple of imported hands, 
sends at one shipment for ^/iftaen or 
twenty others from the same source, it 
is evident that there is an opening, and 
a fair show in the opinion of both em- 
ployed and employer. If this should 
continue it will have a definite effect 
upon the future of the Southern Negro, 
and there are some among his friends 
who believe that it may be an important 
factor in his development. A. pressure 
Id thus be brought to bear upon 
him which would possibly affect him 
more powerfully than anything that 
has yet come within his experience, 
and produce in him, by a natural and 



probably not less than three hundred peo- 
ple, and a quantity of stored materials. The 
"Collections of the Maine Historical Society" 
furnish much interesting information of 
these early days, mentioningthe first "Maine / 
Liquor Law" passed in 1636, which forbade \ 
liquorj dealers to sell to "neighbors, laborers-, 
or servants except men invited, or laborers 
upon the working day for one hower at din- 
ner.oi strangers or lodgers there" under pen- 
alty af ten shillings. The record goes on to 
state \hit there was much hard drinking in 
those dafcs without serious bad effects, which 
was considered by a famous pioneer, John 
Jocelyn, to be due to the climate's favorable 
influence upon their constitutions. 

One of the earliest laws passed required 
every planter to "do his best endeavor to 
apprehend, execute or kill any Indian that 
hath benne known to kill any English, kiM 
their cattle, or any way spoyl their 
goods, doe them violence and will not make 
them satisfaction." 

The Indians in this region are of the. 
Saco tribe, "well formed, highly . painted* 
warriors, the best figures in the whole colo- 
ny." They finally removed to Canada, and 
are now part of the St. Francis tribe. 

Squando and Assacambint were their most 
famous leaders; the latter used to boast tn ?t^ ' 
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with his own hand he had slain 1 50 English. 
"Masse re Pond" mainly commemorates this 
bloody day when all but one of the fw*nty 
whites engaged were killed. The Indian 
name of this locality was "place of much 
grass" so called from the extensive marshes. 

It should be known that up to 1675, there 
was, generally peace betwetn the Indians 
and whites in Maine, and arT interchange of 
friendship, hospitality and confidence until 
King Philip attempted the extermination of 
the New England eolony. He found it 
hard to bring the Maine Indians into his 
schemes, and/Squando, the leader, acted like 
a genuine Christian convert, till his wife 
and cfiild were recklessly overset in a canoe 
and drowned. S V 

Squando at once r declared himself the ene- 
my of all Englishmen, and hard fighting was 
toe order of the day, in which the colonists, 
after many' losses, were victorious. fn 1688 
the Anglo-French war began, and the In- 
dians, instigated by French priests, attacked 
the settlements, jn spite of the fact that 
these were in better condition then ever be- 
fore, having been fortified, the combined 
French andilndian forces made terrible havoc, 
destroyed nearly every town along the coast, 
and scattered the settlers among strangers, 
where the)-" made new homes. 

The second set, seven in number, came in 
1702 under pledges of peace, but soon after 
the whole eastern country was on fire, not 
a house standing, not a garrison unattacked, 
a band of 300 French and Indians devasta- 
ed the coast, killing, capturing and burn- 
ing till they reached the spot from which I am 
writing, where, though the garrison consist- 
ed of but eight fighting men, the brave 
John Larrabee refused to surrendered drove 
back the enemy 

As soon, however, as the war ended, settle- 
ments were again begun, farming being con- 
fined to small parcels of ground in protected 
situations, while the salt marshes furnished 
hay for cattle, and the sea did as much as the 
land in the way of food. 

There were some men of note in those days. 
The record tells of famous huntsmen and 
marksmen, some of whom, after their wives 
and children had been murdered by the 
Indians, devoted themselves to shooting 
-^ever.y red man they could find. 

; After nearly nineteen years of compara- 
tive quiet, there began, in 1720, new attacks 
upon the Eastern settlements, instigated of 
course by the French, and a sudden attack 
upon Black Point resulted in the loss of 
some valuable lives. But in 1725 peace was 
again declared, after the successful cam- 
paign of a small army of colonists. In 1719 
a town government was organized here, and 
lumbering became the principal business, 
lumber-seeming to have been the currency 
of the day, even the school master being 
paid in lumber. Maine settlements flour- 
ished during, this, the longest peace they 
had .enjoyed, but war between England 
and France, forced them again in 1745. into 
hostilities with Indians who were under 
French influence, and who did much de- 
structive work while avoiding open battle. 
The capture of Louisburg, the French 
strong-hold, ended the war, and Black Point 
suffered no more, for the Indians, though 
frequently on the war path, avoided fortified 
towns. 

The people were plucky and patriotic. 
After the bAtle of Lexington every available 
man was enlisted for the struggle, out of 471 
males, from sixteen upwards, a large propor- 
tion were enrolled. It is interesting to 
read accounts of the joy with which the peo- 
ple hailed the capture of Burgoyne and the. 
surrender of Cornwallis. 

"Two of the most respectable of the towns- 
men couTd express their delight in no other 
way than by dancing together on the top of 
a small round table in the middle of the 
room." , 

Burning tar barrels were hoisted to the 
top of the liberty pole, all the powder in town 
was consumed, with a good deal of liquor, 
and the celebration closed with an all night 
dance. 

Sitting in front of the Camm,ock House 
in a pleasant arbor, on the edge of a bluff 
looking across the water to 'Old Orchard 
which, with its hotels, crowds, and citified 
aspect, is forever lost to simplicity ; seeing 
the sunset beyond three miles of intervening 
quiet water, which is marvelously tinned by 
the slanting rays, and musing upon the past, 
the thought comes, that here at least, with 
• the Saco tribe, the strongest of t their race, 
the longest peace with the Indians was from 
the first settlement till 1675, a period of 
nearly fifty years. It was broken by the 
wilful drowning of the wife and children of 
a chief, Squando, who had been trying to 
. lead a Christian life.' 

If the oldest and ablest of our fighting 
officers are to be believed, Indians are not 
disposed to be aggressors until excited by 
wrong; then their retaliation is terrible. 

Prout's Neck is, in effect, an island, the 
breezes from every direction but one being 
freshened by coming over the sea. There ( 
is the best of surf-bathing and a glorious j 
beach, especially when illuminated by a big 



bon, fire made from the drift-wood gathered 
along the shore ; a bold rocky front on the 
north-east side upon which beat the waves 
of the open Atlantic; while the west side 
forms an opposite shore across the bay 
which is shaUow or an extensive sand flat, 
according to the tide. When bare, scores 
ol clam diggers make a picturesque scene; 
when the tide is coming in, at sundown, the 
play of the light upon the advancing wave- 
lets as they break in graceful curves, is in- 
describably lovely. 

Speculators have been kept out by the 
family that has owned the Neck for genera- 
tions; the place is decidedly undeveloped, 
and hence its charm. It must, perhaps, 
yield in time to the fashionable crowd, with 
their equipages and dress, that will sadly 
change this restful, delightful resort. In- 
teresting local characters now control the 
place, and lose nothing by having their own 
way, for people will always come to this un- 
conventional and remote place, which is five 
miles from any railroad, for the bathing and 
fishing and air, and for the privilege of wear- 
ing the most comfortable summer clothing. 
It is recreation such as I haveseldom found, 
to ramble through the pine woods that cov- 
er half the ground, sit on the rocks and 
watch the waves, or plunee into the break- 
ers, fish for cummers in spite of aggravating 
sculpins and forget, for a few days, the care 
of the "despised races." s. C. a. 



"For upward of twenty-five years the Rev" 
J. H. Brooks has looked after the spiritual 
welfare of a large flock of colored people in 
Washington D. C. He was an able preach- 
er, an untiring worker, and an honest man. 
Among the citizens of African descent and 
Baptist faith Mr. Brooks was a leader, and as 
such he occupied one of the foremost posi- 
tions among those of the cloth. For some 
weeks he has been slowly wasting away from 
the combined effects of overwork, age, and 
disease, and finally or. Saturday he died. His 
funeral was held at his church'yesterday, and 
in many respects it was the most, remarkable 
private funeral ever seen in this city. 

The body of the deceased pastor lav in state 
in the church over which he had so long pre- 
sided, for twenty-four hours, and although 
the ceremonies were, advertised for 1 o'clock 
P. Mi there was a crowd of several thousand 
people around the church as early as 8 a, m. 
By noon this crowd bad swollen to such pro- 
portions that every approach to the building 
was blockaded. ' Squads of mounted police- 
men were called out to, keep order, but so 
eager was the multitude to enter the church 
that the police were of no avail. When the 
services finally began the crowd outside had 
been augmented by the addition of at least 
five thousand more. The procession moved 
about 5 p. m„ through a double line of color- 
ed people of all ages, which extended nearly 
a mile from the church, and the line of car- 
riages was followed by thousands of dusky 
mourners on foot. Washington has about 
75,000 colored citizens among its population. 
It is safe to say that fully 2b per cent, of the 
number attended the funeral of the Rev. Mr. 
Brooks. Probably no colored man was ever 
before folk wed to the grave by so vast a 
throng." 

The man, whose life gave him such a 
hold upon his people that he was thus 
honored in his death, accomplished his 
work by the force of character and pur- 
pose. ^ Although we knew nothing of 
hina personally, the numerous notices 
of him, which have lately come under 
our observation, have been so interest- 
ing that we are glad to publish extracts 
from them, and to increase, if possible, 
the knowledge of a life which seems to 
have been spent freely in the service of 
others. 

"No man can, in twenty years, attract so 
many followers, hold them and be so univer- 
sally mourned as was the late Rev. H. 
Brooks, without possessing the essentials of a 
strong character. He came here in the dark 
hours of the war. one of a despised class, 
hated by the Bourbon whites, regarded by 
the more fortunate of his own race as an in- 
terloper outside of the pale of social recog- 
nition or affinity. But he did not succumb, 
he did not lose heart, he did notlong after a 
place among those who loathed him as "a 
contraband, ' but he contented himself by 
working among his own people. 

And to-day we beheld him mourned as 
the founder and pastor of one of the largest 
of our congregations, a builder of one of the 
two of the forty or fifty colored churches on 
fashionable avenues— a church with a debt of 
only a few thousand dollars, which will be 
paid at its maturity next spring. 

He lived to see the reproach taken away 
from the section in which his people dwelt. 
He lived to see many of the children grow 
up to manhood and womanhood, some with 
the highest honors of their classes in our 
high and normal schools. He lived to see 
many of his congregation *he owners of their 



own homes and respected members of the 
community in which, years ago. they were 
both hated and despised. Such is the work 
of Rev. John H. Brooks as viewed from a 

How did this man. with little or ho learn- 
ing, with no acquaintance with books, secure 
and maintain such a hold upon his flock and 
become such a power for good in the com- 
munity, a central and commanding figure in 
our midst ? By his simple Christian char- 
acter, by his confiding, sympathetic posi- 
tion, by his knowledge of human nature, by 
his devotion to duty, by fidelity to the trusts 
reposed in him. These are the secrets of 
the success of the life of Rev. John H. 
Brooks. These, in the first place, made the 
opportunity which he improved, so that his 
career from the log cabin of the poor slave 
in Hanover county was as conspicuous in 
comparison as that of Lincoln or Garfield to 
the first place in the gift of the Nation. 

Count this no exaggeration. Had Brooks, 
with the qualities of mind and heart lie pos- 
sessed, engaged in politics in a great con- 
stituency, he could have risen to the great- 
est civic heights. There is a lesson in his life 
for us all. It is not brilliancy that in the 
long run ensures the most enduring success. 
— People's Advocate. 

"Rev John H. Brooks, one of the most pop- 
ular preachers in this city, died at his late 
residence last Friday. Rev. Brooks came to 
this city from Richmond in 1862, and locat- 
ed in what was then the most abandoned 
portion, known as "Hell's Bottom." where he 
gathered a few people into a small room and 
organized what is now the Fifth Baptist 
church. The great influence for good exer- 
ted upon the neighborhood by the deceased 
minister, through his church, has quite re- 
deemed the hitherto forsaken locality, where 
they worship. Under the pastoral charge of 
Mr. Brooks.thc membership of the Fiftk Bap- 
tist Church grew to nearly 2.000 in nuntber. 
and a large and magnificent church edifice 
has been erected. "The pastor has been s\ck 
for the past two years. He was greatly be 
loved by his congregation, and his d 
cast a gloom of sorrow over the ent 
ity in which the church is situated 
was more general and feeling tribute paid 
any person of color by the city pre 
the time of his death' Rev. Brooks had at- 
tained his 52d year. His funeral took place 
to-day from the scene of his labors for the 
past twenty-two years. Six thousand people 
were in attendance." N. V. Globe. 

" One of the noblest characters in the 
Washington Clergy was the Rev. John H. 
Brooks, of the 5th Baptist Church, better 
known as Brooks' Church. This church is 
located in a section of the city .bearing the 
classical and euphoneous name of "Hell's 
Bottom." It is largely inhabited by colored 
people, and it is said that not many years 
ago, neither life, limb, nor property was safe 
either by dav or night. This good man came 
with the Bible, his philanthropy, and all the 
zeal of a reformer, and ability commensurate 
with the demands of his work. Now the 
section of town named is clean, quiet and or- 
derly, and the church numbers i,4oo,and the 
good man "Brother Brooks," is reverenced 
as something a little lower than a god. 
. The changes wrought by the labors of 
this man are strongiv suggestive of "Ho 
Presto," "Open Sesame" of the Arabian 
Nights transformations. His accomplish- 
ments in his chosen field will endure when 
monuments of brass and marble shall have 
been crumbled. 
E. 7. Waring s letter tq the Plain Dealer of 
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A reply to "B." 

Hilton Head, S. C. Aug. 21st, 1884. 
To Editor Southern Workman, 
Dear Sir: 

Please allow me space in your very val- 
uable paper, to call your attention to some 
apparently very bold and untrue assertions 
which I have noticed in one of the graduates' 
letters, dated "Jan. 5th, 18S4." found in the 
Aug. No. of the Workman r 

The letter that I have reference to, is head- 
ed — "From South Carolina. A Teacher in 
the Blaclt Belt" etc, and signed below, "B." 
B has dever had enough pupils at any time to 
keCD him busy, nor enough among whom to 
establish any very effective " system of in- 
struction. Many, who live on the plantation 
where his school is, say that they have never 
seen over 35 or possibly 40 pupils attending 
his school. In the stead of B's work giving 
universal satisfaction, it gave almost univer- 
sal dissatisfaction. 

No one seems to know of B's ever having 
been connected with any Sabbath school on 
this island in any capacity. The two Sab- 
bath schools that he referred to must have 
been mine and that of the Methodist church; 
he taught in neither of these. 



I do not believe a word of it. that the re- 
ligion of our people of this island, nor of any 
other part of the South "is more of the de- 
monstrative than real," nor do I believe that 
their "manner of worship" is "wild and sen- 
sual." I will admit that they have many lit- 
tle peculiarities about their religion, but 
when they are urged down to a fine point, 
they truly regard them as being quite unne- 
cessary to salvation and quite subordinate to 
the plan of God, through Christ, as arranged 
in the Bible. It is my very strong belief that 
there is no Christian denomination or peo- 
ple in the world, whose religion is more 
strongly and truly founded upon the Gospel 
of Christ than ours. They ccept every part 
of the Apostles'Creed. Our colored people 
of the South are not just a people a few years 
since brought from the jungles of Africa or 
Asia or any of the islands of the sea. but to 
the contrary, th"*v have been here over two 
centuries and a half and have been educated 
in the same common religious schools a(ong 
with their slave masters, and in addition to 
this religious training, they have had the ex- 
perience of the last twenty years of freedom. 

I believe they will only be saved upon 
their true belief in the love and omnipotent . 
power of Christ and their obedience to His 
will. I think B needs a little more faith and 
frankness and less ambition. 
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ly two denominations on this 
i the Baptist and the Method- 
in the ratio of about fifteen 
Baptist to one Methodist. 
I have the honor to be, yours most rcspt'y, 
J. D. Wjiston Giles. 



"A History of the United States of 
America : by Horace E. Scudder: foi 
use in schools and academies. 

Nothing is more refreshing to a revii 
whose trade has not altogether embitterd 
Lgainst the makers of books, than to 

like the above, of which there 
eallv nothing but good to be'said. 

Scudder takes the true view of his 
wo^k when he says. "There is a logic in events 

is the business of the hi; 
unfokfT s aod--*hc-sccret of success in any his- 
tory must lie in the power of the author to 
conceive the development of life and to dis- 
cover the critical passage, the transition 
pcriodsuhe great epochs.' '■ / / 

HistAy, as it has been studied under the 
averag'e^cacher in the past, has meant sim- 
ply an assemblage of dates, a~d the dryest 
possible statement of facts, without regard to 
their value or effect, but simply in their 
chronological order. A very different thing 
it will be when a child, beginning at the roots 
of the world's life, and following the whole 
sweep of its growth, shall learn how logical 
has been the cvolufion of nations, and how 
unerring the laws which govern every phase 
of development. It is not events themselves, 
but the meaning of events, that makes history, 
just as it makes individual life,^n_djL is Mr. 
Scudder's comprehension of this/which 
makes the first\valuc of his booky-^He has 
grouped his faots\so that they givte their due 
impression of relation. and^rcS 'earned for 
himself the blessing of his /eaders^y, so far 
as possible, omitting dates while emphi 
ing clearly those which he retains as of im- 
portance. '• 

To teachers the topical analyses will be 
helpful and suggestive, and the thoughtful a- 
mong them will accept and work upon Mr. 
Scudder's "conviction that the* most which a 
text-book maker can do is to furnish a clear 
outline which a wise teacher may fill with de- 
tails." 

For the rest, the maps and illustrationsare 
suflkiently ample, and arc excellently sup- 
plemented by the suggestions as to books o 
refern;:e and for general reading, containcc 
in the appendix. The index is full and clear 
and although the eyes of an adult are nqt al 
wavs to be trusted, it seems as if Mr. Scud- 
der's long literary acquaintance with the 
children of his country had enabled him to 
write for them a history which will be 
thoroughly to their minds. 

The criticism of intelligent children upon 
such a book ought to be final, and we believe 
that in this case the auther has little to fear 
at their hands. 

Correction. 

The September No. of the WorfonfinXcon- 
tained a letter from General Marshall, j-ne for- 
mer treasurer of the School, which, by our 
mistake, was dated Kendal Green, BOSTON, 
Mats., instead of Weston, 
ing that some of hfs many corresponi 
might be misled by our error, we make 
statement and give his address in full : 
J. F. B. Marshall, 
Kendal Green, . 
Weston, Mass. 
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The Southern Press, 
Both sides. 

How evident it is that no man is fit 
to be a voter, who cannot give intelli- 
gent consideration to the vote which he 
casts, and does not feel th*t his political 
opinions, as an individual, are of some 
value. , And yet.if we can imagine some 
entirely disinterested and unprejudiced 
observer taking up the records of the 
present campaign, is- it not likely that 
his first, and not impossibly his last, 
impression would be, that voters thus 
qualified are the exception in this coun- 
try? 

What a. curious state of things is 
indicated by 'the following, 'from the 
Norfolk Landmark— : 



'the differ 



• bad signs of the times is that 
on every hand talking about 
' votes " in this country, not as 
„itive of opinions, but of nation- 
als' erector. In the present canvass we 
have the Labor vote, the Greenback vote.the 
Prohibition vote, the Dc '" ocrat, = *"„, 
the Republican vote. These -would seem 
more tlL enou R h. especially as three of he 
so-called parties make their appeal to the 
people on a basis entirely too narrow for 
potential organization. Hut this, unhapp ly. 
Ps not all. We have the German vote, the 
Irish vote, the White vote, and the Black 

V °And the climax would seem to be 
capped when we find that not only must 
a man Vote as Black or White, as Demo- 
crat or Republican, as Prohibition 
Protection, or German or Irish, o 
also as Baptist or- Presbyterian, beto 
he can cast his vote as an 
individual with independent convic- 
tions. 

"The Democratic party has recently given 
great offence to the Baptists of the State. 
In making the nominations (or State officers, 
they not only failed to put a Baptist on be 
ticket, but substituted an inferior man in the 

place of Bro. the popular and efficient 

Superintendent of Public Instruction; and 
yet one-half of the votes that will be cast . in 
the election will be Baptist votes. We know 
why the Baptists arc thus ignored and in- 
sulted, but we will not go into that at this 
time.'* 
—Religious Herald. Va. 
That the ex slaves of the South should 
be forced almost en must into the party 
to which they feel that they owe their 
' freedom, is" "to be expected, but that 
men who have no such past to cast its 
shadow of dread upon the future, should 
persist in making party lines their only 
measure of political right and wrong, 
seems to show that organization may 
'" be carried a little too far, and becom e 
a mania rather than a controlling 
power. 



enfranchisement, it opposed and still opposes 
his education, it ignores his social rights and 
opposes his civil rights. Its methods of ad- 
ministration are aimed at the humiliation of 
the colored man, and it seeks power by base 
resorts which inflame and re-kindle race 
prejudices and race antagonisms. 

It is by reason of the existence of the de- 
mocratic party, that we are made to hold to 
the republican party. When Bourbonism 
gives way to a wise' conservatism ; * * _* * 
in a word, when it dies and is buried, with- 
out hope of resurrection, then, and then only, 
can the colored man think of desert- 
ing the republican party. It is our duty to 
stand by the republican party until the last 
rebel dies, or is regenerated ; until the pre- 
judices which now seriously interfere with 
our full development and which arc now 
mountain-high, are wiped out ; until the Na- 
tion is united into one people, with sympa- 
thies, aspirations and motives, harmoniously 
blending, and with a common pride in her 
institutions and an abiding faith in one an- 
other. Until then, Republicanism must be 

ship, for -all outside is the sea"— a roar- 

sce'hing waste, with uncertain depths 
and distant shores."— The Peoples Advocate. 



was called a gambler, horse-racer, duellist, 
and accused of stealing another man's wife. 
Clay was stigmatized as an immoral monster. 
Webster was branded as a drunken libertine 
and as dishonest in money matters. Every 
pithct in the English language was ap- 
plied to Martin Van Burcn, and the candi- 
date elected to the Vice-Presidency on. the 
Van Burcn ticket was charged during the 
campaign with having a Negro wife. Grant 
was vilified for eight years, and defamation 
was the cause of Greeley's death. Garfield 
and Hancock had their names dragged 
through the filth of the canvass. Blaine and 
Cleveland are passing through the same ter- 
rible ordeal. 

the 
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The colored vo 
himself, has, from his point of view, 
many good reasons to give for his no. 
sition, which indeed is none of his 
choosing. There is much truth in such 
declarations as this: 

"The colored voter of to-day is forced to 
assume about the same attitude toward poli- 
tical parties that he assumed fifteen years ago 
—that of fealty to the republican party and 
opposition to the democratic party. As a 
voter, the colored citizen has advanced in all 
that pertains to a full appreciation of the 
political needs of the country. His material 
and educational progress has been almost 
ohcnomenal and his high appreciation of his 
social relations is such that marks a studious 
and rapid development. .... 
' Notwithstanding these changes which hi- 
has undergone as a political, social arid in- 
tellectual character, he has not found that 
healthy change in political parties which 
would give him an opportunity to exercise 
a keen discrimination, commensurate with 
his advanced development, as to a choice be- 
tween political parties. He finds the re- 
publican party still holding out its arms to 
embrace him as a man and a brother. Its 
principles and its practices proclaim and ex- 
ecutefin so far as is possible, the theory of 
the equality of citizenship. 1/ builds his 
school houses, it stfmulates in him a desire to 
develop all the nobler instincts of his nature. 

Wherever it maintains power, the colored 
man is protected against insult in a moral 
sense as well as against the encroachments 
which his enemies are constantly endeavor- 
ing to practice, in a political way. _ 

The democratic party has not changed its 
ancient attitude toward the colored people. 
It has opposed every measure proposed, look- 
ing to the advancement of the colored man 
It opposed his emancipation, it opposed hi 



:lf within 
te'partv or the other, but, 
it is to be hoped, overvalues the effect 
of antagonistic race feeling on the fu- 
ture of American politics. 

"Remember that less than twenty years 
ago. the people decribed above were held in 
hopeless slavery: that less than that number 
Of years agone they were turned loose with- 
out skill or learning in the art of self-gov- 
ernment and providing for the future. Turn- 
ed loose, not amongst friends, but amongst 
their bitterest enemies, their former owners, 
who were filled with prejudice and chagrin 
at having what they called their property 
taken away; turned loose without a dime, a 
„ foot of ground or a tent to shelter them. 
Remember all this and more, and compare 
the condition of the colored citizen of twen- 
ty years ago with his co.iditiou to-day. >and 
then write vour answer as to whether or not 
the colored" citizen has" progressed since his 
emancipation. We tell you the colored citi- 
zens are coming. They are coming seven 

millions strong! 

Whichever of the national political parties 
can control the vote of these seven millions 
of citizens will control this country. The 
rising generation of colored people will un- 
derstand this fact in all of its force. And 
when they do. understand it properly and 
act upon it. thev will constitute a power in 
this land that will not be contemned, and 
the world at large will be compelled to ac- 
knowledge that the colored citizen has pro- 
gressed." 1 

^ That there is room for a difference of 
opinion among representative colored 
men in regard to this prejudice of the 
two races against the other, is shown 
by the expressions of kindly feeling 
found even in the midst of the 
campaign bitterness; 

"The Southern white people are not all a 
bad set. Some of the most generous, high- 
soulcd. law-loving citizens in this country- 
reside in the South, and were born there. 
The warmest friends the colored people have 
are to be found among this class. Show me 
a colored man holding office in the South, 
and I will show vou his bondsmen from this 
class of Southerners. Colored papers should 
be careful not to stigmatize the whole white 
population in the South on account of the 
lawlessness of those who disregard the pro- 
test of the loyalists of that section." N. Y . 
Globe. 

That the present campaign does not 
differ from any that have gone before it 
in the element of personal bitterness, is 
shown by the Memphis Appeal in a brief 
resume of the scandals through 
which various presidential candidates 
have been obliged to fight their way to 
the coveted distinction: 
P 
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belief that we are fifty milll 
and knaves led by a f 
A leading Southen 

Constitutionalist, sums up. 
lows, the reasons for counting in a 
eping Democratic victory; it says: 
The demand of the people upon 
the Democratic Convention was for a 
thorough representative of wise and 
honest government. No man so com- 
pletelv aud availably met that demand 
as Grover Cleveland. If he cannot be 
elected, no Democrat could 



We reprint the following notice of 
the death of Mr. Robert Hoe, of New 
York, which is most appropriately plac- 
ed in the column of the Southern Work- 
man for the reason that the gift of a 
fine large Cylinder press from the firm 
of R. Hoe & Co. eleven years ago was, 
in part, its foundation. The preis has 
ever since been in constant and satis- 
factory use, having served in a true 
sense, as a teacher of many a Negro 
and Indian apprentice who has worked 
It has been the means of cir- 
culating millions of pages of informa- 
tion upon the ideas and operations of 
the Hampton school, creatingan interest 
of untold value to the work itself arid 
to the cause it represents. Such a press 
may almost be said to have brains — it 
certainly has force and purpose, and 
may be most efficient in human pro- 



Death of Robert Hoe. 

Robert Hoe, of the firm of R. Hoe & Co., 
died September ; 14, at his summer house, in 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, on Saturday, in 
his seventieth year. Mr. Hoe was born in 
New York city, and was the son of Robert 
Hoc. an Englishman, who came to the Unit- 
ed States in 1S03. from Hose, in Leicester- 
England, and founded the business 
r.t R Mnc A- Co. well-L-nnwn mnnil. 



house of R, Hoc & Co.. well-known manu- 
facturers of printing presses. When quite a 
no Uemocrat couiu oe. >» c vo man t he late Robert Hoe. with his 
however that the Democratic brothl . r Richard M.. succeeded to the busi- 
and the Independent voters of ness established by their father, which has 

• - :n -oil., liic cmnMrtrri " become the largest of its kind in the world. 

public-spirited, liberal- 



It seems that a Presidential election is 
the signal for turning a calcium light upon 
the character of presidential aspirants. No 
man's character, however long established, 
pure and unquestionable, is a defense against 
the most outrageous slander and unblushing 
vilification. Juvenile politicians in their ig- 
norance conceive the idea that the defama- 
tion of presidential candidates is something 
new— that Blaine and Cleveland are the first 
victims that have been assailed. But they 
are passing through the same ordeal to which 
every candidate for the presidency and ev- 
ery President-elect have been subjected since 
tne organization of thegovernment. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and both the Adamses 
were maligned. There were scandals and 
bickerings in their Cabinets. A remorseless 
war was made upon Andrew Jackson. He 



masses _ 

the country will rally to h 

■•Beyond the fact that the Republican par- 
ty closely united in 1880. elected Garfield 
by a mere scratch, we have the certainty of 
a large Independent element that will vote 
for Cl evei.anu this time, and this clement, 
added to the Prohibitionists, who were never 
so earnest and formidable and numerevs, 
will more than offset any possible Democrat- 
ic backsliding. . V 
Again the business situation is different, 
10 1880, there was an apparent commercial 
prosperity, and the Republicans took adwunf 
age of it. 'Thev claimed that their policy had 
brought it about, and that the Democrats 
proposed to disturb it. The whole aspect 
of affairs is changed, and the Republicans 
cannot escape responsibility for it. Ach™< 
of administration is the only hope for a 
vival of business prosperity. That was I IL- 
uen's winning card, allied to reform in the 
civil sen-ice. and it will, with the same auxi- 
liary, prove Cleveland's talisman. 

Other potent reasons are found in the fact 
that four years ago nearly all the important 
Northern States had Republican administra- 
tions in power. Of these New York, Penn- 
snlvania Ohio, Kansas, Connecticut. Michi- 
gan California, and Nevada, all now have 
Democratic Governors, whose influence and 
patronage, widely extended as it is in each 
one will be thrown and used for the success 
of the Democratic candidates. 

Still further, and not less important, the 
Republicans are "out of soap." They can- 
not buy the election as they did in 1SS0. 
Against all such crooked procedures the cla- 
rion voice of Ex-Gov. Pound is raised and 
he will summon many thousands to his stan- 
dard. . 

With the factions reconciled, as we ex- 
pect at an early day. the Democracy of the 
Union, with their honorable allies all o\er 
the country, will march to certain victory. 

One must be of a very hopeful spirit 
not to find an intimate acquaintance 
with the details of campaign work 
thoroughly discouraging, and were it 
not for the conviction that it is not re- 
publican institutions that are at fault, 
but rather human nature, the dangers 
of freedom would seem greaterthan its 
benefits. The Norfolk Landmark has 
not far to look for proof of its assertion 
that 

-Intelligent men of color should realize 
that their race can never be elevated by con- 
tact with the sort of degraded white people 
who drink and hob-nob with Negroes only 
to purchase votes. 

The recent arrest of a colored man 
for attempting to pass,* fifty dollar 
Confederate bill which he had received 
at a late election in .exchange for his 
vote, points the moral to this without 
much comment. 



always 

ed citizen. While an active member of 
number of charitable institutions, as well as 
business corporations, he gave much of his 
time and means to individual charities. It 
is doubtful whether one of the more than a 
thousand hands in the employ of his firm 
can recall a harsh or unkind word spoken by 
his late employer. Mr. Hoe was of a quiet 
and retiring disposition, and. although tak- 
ing much interest in political matters, never 
jmed any prominent public position. He 
;ved. however, as a' member of the Com- 
if Seventy organized to reform the 
city Wvernment. He was a member of the 
FmlfAvenue Presbyterian Church (Dr^John 

Hall Vl Mr. Hoe leaves a widow, one_c" 

ter. anrJ^S£e-60iL_Robcrt Hoe, jr. 



Capt. Pratt. Superintendent of the Indian 
Training School at Carlisle, Pa., reached 
that city»on the 24th inst. from New Mexi- 
co, with seventy-seven young Indians of the 
Pueblo tribe, ranging in age from 9 to 20 
years. The school opened on the 1st of Sep- 
ber with 400 pupils. 



It is of interest and worthy of note that a 
colored man is present dean of the Diplo- 
matic corps here, a position of high honor 
and dignity. It is Mr. Preston, the Haytien 
Minister, resident in Washington, and < 
state occasions he is given precerlene 
trance. The Ministei who has been bsngest 
in continuous service is regarded atfDean of 
the Corps.- Washington corresp"-' 
trail P/aindealer. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. I 

Advantageous in Dyspepsia. V, 
Dk. G. V. Dorsev, Piqua, Ohio, siys: ffl 
ive used it in Dyspepsia with very marked\ 
benefit. If there is deficiency of acid in the 
stomach, nothing affords more relief, while 
the action on the nervous system is decid- 
edly beneficial." 



A beautiful ENGRAVING iD SIX COLORS, repre- 
senting TWENTY (ao) PORTRAITS of the most. 

FAMOUS 
CONFEDERATE COMMANDERS 

IN THE CIV I 
Every Pol 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

ONE OF THE BEST TONICS. 

Dr A. Atkinson, Prof. Materia Medica 
and Dermatology, in College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md., says ■ 
makes a pleasant drink, and ■« 



n soluble form. 7 / 
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h'^orkG^a^ iTk- c'h i> H.'y.'.Ns'and Stars and"BRAil> 
hi m,, (denoting rank), stand out in bold relief from 
KAUTirUL HACK Jk.km,. Only. i ruv of OlCSC GREAT 
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The Horsford Almanac and Cook 
Book. 
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Letters from Hampton Graduates. 

From Sun to Sun. Two Views of 
Christmas. Teaching his School-fel- 
lows. The Dark Side. The Bright 
Side. A Teacher who Reads. 
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^ teacher who does not wish to be 
bound to teach only six fTours a day, but 
on the contrary finds all the day-light 
hours not sufficient for the work that 
is to be done, is evidently in earnest and 
"means business." 

Dec. 12, 1883. -. 

Dear Friend and teacher; 

I was, real glad to hear from you, and de- 
lighted to think that though I for sometime 
have been away froni Hampton, she is still 
interested in v my getting along. I am still 
teaching, but not the school I taught last 
winter. Myschoolis verylarge, numbering 
eighty-five : so large that I had to employ 
an assistant teacher. I am getting along very 
nicely considering the disadvantages under 
which 1 labor, having so many pupils, and 
not a map nor a chart. In order to do my 
work as I wish to do it, and think it should 
be done, I find it impossible to follow the 
school rules, beginning at nine and closing 
at three o'clock, but come much nearer to the 
farmer's rule "from sun to sun." 

This, like the neighborhood in which I 
taught last term, isalmostcntirely composed 
of colored people, who are just striving to 
work their way up. Notwithstanding their be- 
ing an industrious and hard working people. 
. their progress is slow, owing largely to their 
having sold their crops, some of them before, 
they are planted, and to their wastefulness, 
all of which may be summed up in the little 
word ignorance. 

The church and school at this station are 
the largest in the county, but it is almost 
nful to think that th 
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be about three months. Thus 
that our greatest need here still 
i. The people themselves arc 
suppot independent Schools and 
are bound to grow- up in igno- 
for teachers cannot aiTord to teach for 
nothing as they have expenses to bear. That 
is what I have' been doing from March to 
August. The people, most of them, at har- 
vest ^time were unable to pay their liens and 
could not pay any debts before they were 
paid, and of course if any body waits until 
next fall or perhaps forever, it must be the 
teacher. Notwithstanding my many disad- 
vantages I am still in good faith and hope 
that the time will come when the South 
Carolina school system will be improved. 
My freeschool term will close in about two 
months, ll it is possible. I shall keep up a 
pay school, and if not I shall look out foran- 
other. 

Hoping that you will excuse my delay in 
answering, and write me when you are at 
leasure, 

I am. as ever, your friend. 

E. F. E. 



Yes, strange as it may seem to you to whom 
the day is fraught with sacred meaning, 
Christmas-dayjis looked upon by these peo- 
ple as a time to get drunk and do all the mis- 
chief possible. It is an old custom of the 
place to free the people from all restraint of 
law on that day, Tney can break any of the 
rules of the corporation without being called 
to account for it, and as a result, lawlessness 
is the order of the day Some even thought 
it would be unsafe to have the Christmas 
tree, but I did not feel afraid to venture it. 
I felt that I could nothing better than pro- 
vide some entertainment to take the place 
of the usual mode of enjoying(?) the day. 
And the happy, faces of the children, the 
beautiful story of '-Peace" and "Good will." 
and the cheerful songs were, I hope, an ample 
substitute. 

I have enjoyed the days of rest that follow- 
ed. Rest is very sweet to those to whom it 
is a luxury. I was very kindly entertained 
for a few days at the home of my assistant 
tin Nashville, Tenn. Visited Fisk University, 
and saw and heard much that was intercst- 
ngand entertaining. 

My school has reopened with a number of 
large scholars, grown up persons. It seems 
such a pity to me that they had to wait so 
longto begin. The patn of learning is by 
smooth, but to them, burdened with 
other cares, it is indeed rugged. 

The people in this part of the country arc 
not thrifty Their surroundings in a measure 
account for it. In a county in which the chief 
fndustry is the manufacture of whiskey, and a 
town where saloons are in the majority, one 
uld scarcely hope for a people just emer- 
ging from the thraldom of slavery to grow 
: nto thrifty and prosperous citizens, cspecial- 
Y when added to these disadvantages, is the 
act there have been very few advantages for 
ducation among them. 
Imagine this picture which can be reproduc- 
d many times with new subjects ; A horse, 
the outlines of whose skeleton can be plainly 
seen, hitched to a cart very much the worse 
' r wear, and driven by an individual whose 
i^ged though oft patched clothes bespeak 
treme poverty. 
Mark the dialogue : 
"How do you get on ?" 
*'I works on shares," 
•'How do you divide the produce ?" 
"Massa takes one row of corn and I takes 
de odder :" dat is he gi'bs me every odder 
row." 

Who comes out ahead at the end of the 
ycir?"- 

De boss ; he give me an order to de sto, - 
fo meat and sich like, and when de year is 
out it takes my half of de corn to pay him 
back." 

Think of the poor souls working on from 
year to year and seeing no fruit'of their la- 
)or-always coming short. I will not say 
hat they are not improvident, that much of 
he year's "corn" does not go for whiskey 
and other unnccessaries, but they are to be 
pitied with it all. My work here is a varied 
ane. The school work, the Sunday meeting 
ind the visiting among the cabins, when the 
veather will allow, all this is a great tax on my 
:ime, and strength, but I enjoy it so much. 
Again and again I have thanked the dear 
Master that he has given me such work to 



TWO VIEWS OF CHRISTMAS. 

How the unruly, unmeaning and of- 
ten harmful Christmas-keeping of the 
past can be made to give way to the 
beauty and joyousriess of a Christmas 
kept in reverence and thankfulness, is 
shown in the following letter. And with 
it comes a realistic bit of description 
which throws a strong light upon the 
obstacles to progress in the South. 

Tenn. 1883. 

Dear Miss C. ' 

You were very kind to think of me amid 
so many demands on your time. I hope the 
holidays have brought you much happiness. 
Yours and similar kindly greetings from un- 
expected sources helped to make tfcem very 
pleasant to me. I received several very 
nice presents from friends at the North. 
But that which gave me most pleasure was 
the Christmas gifts sent to my children from 
friends in Weymouth and Haverhill, Mass. 

They were never happier I think than when 
they were ushered into the room where the 
tree stood laden with gifts for them. 

A Sunday school class in Wellesley, Mass. 
sent some beautiful Christmas cards which 
were distributed among the children, and 
the many visitors who came to see the chil- 
dren had a good time. But we thought we 
would give them a little pleasure other than 
that of seeing others happy, so we had pre- 
pared a programme in which Christmas car- 
ols and recitations on the beautiful subject of 
Christ's birth were the order. - Afterward 
came the cards. 

So passed Christmas-day with us. And 
when compared with former ones, 'when 
drunkenness and disorder prevailed, it was a 
blessed day to all. 



people are going to help me to put a piece to 
the house, and the Board say if we will put 
a room t j the house they will give another 
teacher next term. 

* I havesome very smart children, and if I 
am successful in getting .the piece to the 
house next summer, I want to have my school 
a kind of a graded school next year. 

My school-house is a very good one, plas- 
tered nicely inside, with a good stove, and 
good writing desks^-but blackboards and 
maps are lacking. I got a man to make me 
two large blackboards, but he has not deliv- 
ered them yet, so when I get them I will be 
straight about boards. I have nothing like 
a map nor can I get any just yet. Every 
thing like maps and charts the teacher has 
to get himself if he wants them. 

I am a teacher in the Sunday school, 
and now nearly all of my cnildren belong 
t;o it. Before I opened school the chil- 
dren seemed to care nothing for Sunday 
school, but I have them interested in that 
work. These are some of my ways of getting 
them interested. I " would select pieces to 
sing in Sunday school, that were strange to 
them, and practice in the week, and say let 
us see how well we can sing this piece. Sun- 
day, I got the Sunday school to send for the 
Sunday school Quarterly. I would go over 
the lesson with them, and give rewards for 
the best lesson. Now. they don't look for 
rewards, but hate to be called on and not to 
know the lesson. Also children who do not 
come to day school, I meet them, talk with 
and get them to be missionaries /and bring 
with them to Sunday school soifle who do 
not belong to it. These I reward by giving 
some good little book or Sunday school pa- 
per. 

rBy these and other similar methods 
I have a good Sunday school. I am 
the eve of starting the young people's socie- 
ty. The older people arc generally Christians 
and are-glad to see good work go' on. They 

day. the need of education. When I sit and 
tell them about Hampton, what Hampton is 
doing for the colored people, they answer, 
that is what they have longed and prayed lor. 

They are all the time after me about getting 
a place in Hampton for some of the 
I sent two this fall, and three or f< 
school I want to .send next term., 
must close, good by. 

T. C* 



term. Am also blessed with a comfortable 
school house with three large glass windows 
which afford thirty-lights, and a large heater. 
I attended the Institute, which was held at 
Staunton, Va. last summer; was there during 
the entire session. I feel much strengthen- 
ed and benefitted by it.and have entered into 
my work with better views and ideas than 
I ever had before, and I hope I may be able 
to attend the Institute every suihmer. 

This will make my fourth term teaching 
here. I have worked hard among these peo- 
ple, and yet there is plenty of hard work to 
do. Every year there is something new to 
take hold of, which tends to the building up 
of the race. My Sunday school is getting 
on splendidly, and I am glad to say that I 
have been fully supplied with Sunday school 
matter all the summer, from Northern' 
friends, to whom I return many thanks. I 
papers out every Sunday in my school, 



nd read, I caution 
le in good 
ly to other 
of getting 



after they are taken ho 
my scholars to return th 
order; these I take and : 
Sunday schools who hav 
any papers at all. 

My occupation is teaching, and I desire no 
other branch of business. The . work is hard 
and sweet. Though my path is often over- 
shadowed with clouds of distress, and dis- 
couragement, yet 1 remember that the sun 
is always shining behind the clouds, no mat- 
ter how dark they may appear. I shall write 

to Miss in regard to reading matter, as 

I am always pleased at havingsomething to 
read. I shall be glad to write to you again 
Miss C. when I have something more inter- 
esting. 

tfully 
M. A. B. 



Yours resp 



do for H 

Now I feel that you will forgive my tardi- 
ness in writing. I am always glad and grateful 
to hear from you. 

Yours, S. 



ind, and I was overjoyed 
I intended writing soon, 
wanted to see more of my 



TEACHING HIS SCHOOL-FELLOWS. 

To go back as a teacher to those a- 
mong whom one has spent one's child- 
hood and youth, is always something 
of an ordeal, but when those scholars 
rank the teacher in point of age, and 
in many other respects are on an equal- 
ity with him, it is no wonder that he 
should be apprehensive of "hard times" 

Va. 

Nov. 26, 18S3. 

Dear teacher; 

Yours.came to h; 
to hear from you. 
Would have, but I 
work, as it is a new work to me. 

I commenced teaching Oct. 8th, but was 
examined in July. I opened with 28 children, 
of whom a great many had been my class 
and school-mates before going to Hampton. 
I thought I was going to have a hard time, 
when I was appointed to the school that I 
\ised to attend before going to Hampton, but 
I can say I am getting along Well with the 
children. I am astonished at the way I am 
treated by those who were my class-mates 
once. Theyshowno unpleasant feeling to- 
ward me at aH, They seem to put forth efforts 
to do what I tell them to do. I opened with 
28, new I have on roll 80. About two thirds 
of them belong to the church, so you can 
judge the sue of my children, 

I have more than I can teach, but I keep 
them and do the best I can. Next year the 



Occasionally our graduates find their 
ay into districts where there has been 
> awaking, and there is discourage- 
ent in the very air. Then indeed the 
ruggle is hard, and often unequal, but 
e are glad to say that these experien- 
ces are rare. 



A TEACHER WKORKADS. 

How dear to this lonely little teacher 
must be the faces of the few books with- 
in her reach. There is certainly astrong 
appeal in the picture of the long quiet 
Sundays, spent with the "Pilgrims Pro- 
gress" and the Bible, and the busy days 
wherein time is found for Longfellow 
and Bryant, and their companion poets. 

-Va. Oct. '83. 

lease forgive me for not answering any 
:r. I am teaching at home, b'utj don't 
iy mail regularly. Sometimes I get it 
once ihjvcek^. 

Brother A?}. J. S. is teaching about 4^ 
I miles from home, and comes home every af- 
] tcrnoon. Brother D. is the Commissioner 
of Revenue, and that takes his time. An 
interAing letter from you now and then 
checVlFmy lonely hours. I am teaching in 
the same school house in which I taught last 
term. It was repaired in the summer, and 
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our letter has been received. I left W. 
the sprang of eighty two. and the school has 
been in the handsof Jerome B. ever since. 
I taught during the last school year at Par- 
sonsburg, this Co., and would have returned 
but the Examiner is trying to get some of 
the people here in the work, and so he sent 
tile here as he said "to prepare some young 
ladies," whose abilities and so forth are such 
as he thinks will make good teachers. I 
can't see however that the people take any 
more interest, m fact hardly so much, as 
where I was last year, in school affairs. I 
have tried time and again to get some to 
send some of their children off to school but 
it seems useless. My school is not so large 
as my last one, though it may pick up during 
the next term. I am doing what I can for 
them, and may be ab!e to build up a school, 
for I have not got it now. I thank you for 
your kind wishes and pray that some good 
may come of my labor. 

Respectfully. 

Y. W. C. 



THE BRIGHT SIHE. 



To have done much hard work, know- 
ing that there is yet harder to be done, 
and still to believe that "the sun is al- 
ways shining behind the clouds" shows 
a spirit which will not easily be ^crush- 
ed. The value which thfr writer sets up- 
on the books and paper! she receives, 
and the use she makes of them, ought 
to encourage the friends to whose gen- 
erosity she looks for further help. 

Dear Miss C. 

Your letter of the present month is receiv- 
ed. I thank you for the greeting of the new 
school year, and am happy to inform you 
that I am yet in charge of the same school 
that I have been for three terms. I respond- 
ed on the 15th of this month, with- agdodly 
number, and a fair promise of a successful 



I beli< 



il ha 



1 far 



/e improved in teaching, but 
eingagood teacher. We will 
s Institute in this month. 1 



have a 

like to attend them. Besides 
tion, I meet HamptoniansT Do you hear 
from many of the 82's ? 

I am lonely sometimes, espeoaj]v_Sundays. 
I go to Sunday school, and after ltyteloscs I 
come home. I read some libraryb<5oks from 
Cook's establishmeiit.Pilgrim's Progress, and 
the Holy Bible which is rj^d*aJest comfort. 
I am so busy in the wce£ that 4. have not 
time to be lonely. I miss my father very 
much but I hope our loss is his gain. B-other 
A. says he will write you before long. 
I have time, I readWhittier"sandLongfeIl< 
poems, and others such as Poe, Bryant, 
Holmes and Lowell, Shakspeare and th. 
Fool's Errand. 

Respectfully.^ 



JAMKPYLE'S 



PEarlM 

The Great Invention, 

For EASY WASHING, 

IR HMD 01 SOFT, MOT 01 COLD WATER. 

Without Bin. lo FABRIC or 1IASDS, 
ind pattlcQlarlr Adapted to Warm climates. 
No family, rich or poor should be without It 
Sold by all Grocers, but 6ewor«,of Tile imlt*- 
' tloni, PKAllLISE I* manufactured on ly by 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
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In connection with t.:e Physician's 
report on Indians as given below, it is 
satisfactory to be able to show a re- 
marka :ly good health record for the 
entire school during the summer. Up 
to date there has been no serious illness 
of any description, and there is no 
doubt,' that after certain necessary im- 
provements in arrangement of build- 
ings, drainage, etc., have been made, the 
school will be, by virtue of its location 
and the verv favorable climate, on as 
good a basis in respect to its sanitary 
condition, as any institution in the 
country. 

Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 

Sir: I have the honor to send you the fol- 
lowing Medical report of the Indian Depart- 
ment, of the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute. , 

The health of the Indians, both boys and 
girls, has been remarkably good during the 
summer months. No acute cases of illness 
have occurred among them, and the con- 
dition of those suffering from chronic diseas- 
es has been very favorable. Excepting for 
a day or two at a time none have been con- 
fined to the house. 

The thirteen Omahas sent early in Au- 
gust, arrived in very good physical condition, 
with the exception of a tendency in two ol 
the boys to incurable disease ol the eyes. 
Two more here suffering from mumps from 
which thev speedily recovered. One of the 
girls had tumours in the lobes of her ears, 
which have been removed, and she is much 
improved in looks. 

There are twelve of those brought to us 
in June, who have incurable pulmonary dis- 
ease. These with several others who have 
been here (or a longer time, and three cases 
of chronic eye trouble, will be returned to 
their homes, on account of physical disability 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. A. Angell, 
Resident Physician, pre Urn 

Till, harness i 



Ivy Home, so called from I ter for herself and pupils in a building 
vhich 'has clambered over its I lonjing to the former Seminary, where 



mentioned in the follow- 
ing letters was a light buggy harness, 
with solid nickel mountings, Oj,c-cost of 
which, without collar, was $55.00. It 
was ordered by Major Gibbs, 1'. S. A., 
for Miss Wolfe,' and by her was present- 
ed to Bishop H. C. Potter of New York. 
Major Gibbs had previously ordered 
one for himself, and we ask no better 
advertisement of the work of our In- 
dian students than the orders which we 
receive from such sources. Maj. (xibbs 
says : , 

'•The harness you sent me has arrived in 
-good order. Um very much pleased with 
it, and shall take great pleasure in showing 
it as the work of the Indians in your shop. 
Bishop Potter writes : 
"The- harness you sent has been kindly- 
presented to me bv Miss Wolfe and I admire B :1 Y e . 
it every time I drive behind it. Nothing 
could be more creditable as a piece of work- 
manship, and I am proud to think that it is 
a "Hampton product." 

The chief obstacle in the way of man- 
ual training everywhere, is the difficulty 
'of making it, to any extent, self sup- 
porting, and at Hampton we need every 
possible help in that direction. Noth- 
ing encourages our students so much 
as' to have tangible evidence, in dol- 
lars and cents'; of what their work 
will be worth to them, and with the In- 
dians especially it is a necessary ad- 
junct to their trailing, for their knowl- 
edge of commercial principles is, as a 
rule, of the crudest. 

They have to be taught, step by step, 
the relation between their labor and 
their earnings, before they can under- 
stand the value of money or its reason- 
able uses, and until they have acquired 
some practical acquaintance with the 
fundamental laws of trade, they are at 
the mercy of any one who chooses to 
cheat them. Fortunately they are not 
lacking in shrewdness, and a little prac- 
tical experience in honest trade, proves 
to be by no means their least valuable 
resource on their return to frontier life. 



npton"was delivered by its author on 
the 22nd, of May last, the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
Hampton School, and the interest 
shown in it at that time by the au- 
dience of students and guests, leads us 
to publish it for the benefit of a larger 
rele of readers. 

In the early days of this Institution the stu- 
dents differed in some respects from the stu- 
dents of to-day. This difference did not ex- 
ist in complexion, for the eyes that watched 
with an eagerness that can only lie found 
where the heart is realizing a long concealed 
desire, and the ears that were bent with al- 
t breathless attention upon their instruc- 
tors, belonged to a group as varied in CO ■ - 
plexion as the classes of to-day. Therliller- 
ence most marked lay in the experience and 
purpose of the individuals. Those were men 
and women from whose lives the shaoklcs of 
slavery hail just been severed, men and wo- 
men whose lives had been one continued 
dream of the privileges they here enjoyed, 
and who felt the critical and doubling eye of 
awatchful public upon their every movement, 
wondering the while if it would result in suc- 
cess or failure. So with double energy they 
strove to acquire all the knowledge here af- 
forded, that they might the belter enable 
themselves to meet the stern realities of the 
life before them ; and we are glad to say that 
many ol our early students have helped make 
the Negros' ability to acquire an education 
no longer a question. We feel that it is well 
to bring before the minds ol the present stu- 
dents a knowledge of the facts, that used to 
be so well known, concerning these grounds 
and their surroundings, for the accounts of 
war and of slavery which we have but im- 
perfectly learned front the lips of parents or 
from the studv of history, were upon the 
minds of our earlier students indelibly im- 
pressed by observation'and personal experi- 
ence. (•' 

Most of the students then as to-day were 
Virginians, and to me this location which is 
historically so important, seems a verv lilting 
place for an Institution like ours. The story 
of the founding of the colony in which Capt. 
John Smith and Pocahontas are so dram- 
atically associated is too well known to need 



end is almost totally covered 
not only on the outside but in marfy pi 
has penetrated the crevices between the 
bricks and extended its growth over the in- 
ner walls. The bricks, which form the walls 
over which that ivy climbs, were brought 
from England in the old colonial days when 
America manufactured nothing. 

Seven miles from here is Sheilbanks, our 
school farm, the house ofyyhich was built he- 
lore the Revolutionary war, and it is said, as 
is thought to be the case regarding some 
house in nearly every old village or town, that 
Gen. Washington spent the night there. 

On the way to Sheilbanks we pass the 
St. John's Church one of the oldest church- 
es in America, which has borne severe treat- 



ment in both the Revolutionary and Civil 
;. being burned in each. Connected with 
church is an anricnt burying ground 
I where rest the remains of many of the Old 
Virginian aristocracy. 

Hampton and its vicinity were especially 
interesting and eventful to the Negro during 
the rebellion. The hope cherished bv the 
mass in the genera, exodus from all parts of 



taught" very successfully till her strength 
it I which had never been great, was spent in the 
' service of the race which she loved and from 
which she was called "From labor to reward." 
A little later. Gen. B. F. Butler, who was then 
in command at Ft. Monroe, succeeded in se- 
curing Gov't funds sufficient for the erecting 
of a building which has since borne his name, 
and which accommodated about six hundred 
contrabands. The ages of the pupils varied 
from six years, to sixty and of course the 
school was poorly disciplined. In 1865 the 
school was turned over by the Gov't to the 
American Missionary Association; afterwards 
the trustees of this school, which was esta- 
blished in 186S, purchased the Butler school, 
and it has since been used as a preparatory 
department for the Normal course and a 
training school for the graduating class. ■ 
pton Institute was for years devoted 
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MARRIED: In the Church of the Holy 
Fellowship. Yankton Agency, Dakota, Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 27th, by the Rcv'd, Joseph W . 
Cook, Mr. Edgar M. Keith and Miss Mar- 
garet Goulette. • .< 

Mr. Keith of Phelps, N. Y„ has for a year 
past been the industrial teacher at St. Paul s 
School, Yankton Agency, and Miss Goulette 
is a student of Hampton Normal Institute, 
who returned home a year ago. Xhey took 
their wedding trip to Pine Ridge Agency 
where Mr. Keith has an appointment as 
Government teacher. , ■ 



ask that Nature had no 
deed she seems to have 1 
ifested her presence eve 
in the fertility ol her s( 
and the beauty of her |; 
The valley of the Shen 

ing loveliness and the important part per- 
formed there in the late war has become ever 
famous in American History. 

Very many of Virginia's beautiful old 
rivers and towns are important in history, as 
the' York rivers on which is situated the old 
town where Washington with Kochar.-.beau 
gave the blow which proved so fatal to the 
British and ended the Revolutionary War. 
The Virginian aristocracy wishing to en- 
joy the advantages their sunny climate of- 
fered without physical .labor of their own, 
thought to accomplish their desire by ap- 
propriating whatever thev came across for its 
execution. For this reason the Red. men the 
Aborigines of America, were enslaved. But 
rather than be. "Bearded thus in their dens." 
some resorted to suicide, others refused to 
cat till death, which was far more preferable 
than to suffer the indignities of slave life, 
came to the rescue. 

In 1620. passing between Old Point Com- 
fort where now stand the Hygcia Hotel, and 
Rip Raps, a Dutch trading vessel laden with 
human freight landed its cargo of twenty Ne- 
gros at a trading post near Jamestown. Ah! 
could Holland have realized the dreadlul ex- 
tent to which her beginning would be carried, 
unless she had been void of human feeling, 
I believe she would have returned her cargo 
to the homes from which she had brought 
them and sought employment less odious, for 
there never was an institution that gave 
rnore anguish to the oppressed or laid more 
misery at the door of the oppressor than did 
that of slavery which began with twenty vic- 
tims and ended with millions. To-day as we 
look from our windows to the mouth of the 
beautiful "Historic James," on whose banks 
the first of our people were landed and 
bought, wethank God that those waters arc 
no longer aJwtsort for the slave-trader's ves- 
sel, and that they no longer witness the 
shocking sights of encounters with sword and 
bayonets, which they beheld in the struggle 
to blot out the curse from our land. 

Let us turn to the waters surrounding us, 
which were infested, in the early history of 
Virginia, by the notorious Pirate Blackbeard 
and his marauding band, till Gov. Spotswood, 
who was determined to punish all evil doers, 
succeeded in havinghimcapturcdand behead- 
ed, after which his head was placed on a 
stake and set up just opposite the Soldiers 
Home on a point now know as the Armstrong 
Point. To the left of Armstrong Point is 



thin the Union lines with 
promise for pay lasted, only a short time, dur- 
ing which the despondency manifested by 
some was banished by the cheerful words of 
the more IrustfuUaltd Cvti loving among 
them, whose faith in the Union lived on 
through the darkest hours, which proved 
to .be just before the breaking of the glori- 
ous dav of freedom. 

The grounds now occupied by the Stone 
Memorial Building and the farm beyond, were 
occupied during the war by Union hospital 
barracks. When the Confederates found that 
thev could no longer defend Hampton from 
thcUnionSoldiers.themasters in many castfs « 
set fire totheir beautiful dwellings and watch* " 
ed their, perish, rather than have them fall in-l'g 
to the hands of th 
with destroying p 
burnt the bridge 
the Federal troops, so 
war all that remained 
town was a multitude 1 
which the flames had 
A few miles to the W. 
which occurred the en 



to the uplifting of the Negro race alone, till 
our principal who. wc believe, would if pos- 
sible place every man in a position to obtain 
his rights, united, with us another and more 
oppressed race, namely, the Indians, whonr 
you sec with us to-dav. - 

On the' grounds where once the tomahawk 
and scalping knife turned on the race whose 
aggressiveness had driven from the Indian 
his hospitable spiritand where afterward the 
driver's horn and the slave whip were minis- 
ters of terror and misery to the Negro, now 
stands our Institute, united in its efforts to 
enlighten both Indians and Negros, whose 
constant prayer is long life and prosperity 
to Hampton and the kind friends who sup- 
port the work. 

Ida V. Lee. 




port News, oil 
igement between the 
About ten miles in 
in another rlircction is Big Bethel. To the 
north and almost within calling distance 
from this buildingstands the old summer re- 
sort of ex-Prcs. Tyler. At the breaking out 
of the war he left his property in charge of a 
trusty slave belonging to one of his neigh- 
bors, who was to care for it till he returned. 

This slave man was old and generally call- 
ed Uncle Peter. He is still living, and almost 
any night you can find Uncle Peter at his 
home acros's the creek, in a very small hous.- 
nearly hidden among the vines and shrubbery 
and from which he goes day after day to his 
old occupation of oyslering. 

The war went on and Pres. Tyler did not re- 
turn. "And at last." says Uncle Peter. I knew 
fas dead, for I seemed to feel his presence 
it me everywhere on the place and I 
i't afraid, for he always seemed pleasant to 
wnile to others his ghost was always 
frightful. He seemed to have something to 
say to me and I shall always believe he want- 
ed to tell me to take his property, because his 
ghost was so partial to me." This man is 
doubtless superstitious but he held a decid- 
ed advantage over his fellow servants in hi* 
ability to read, and you shall see how noble 
lfish he was and how earnestly he 
endeavored to enlighten? his less fortunate 
brothers with his limited knowledge. The 
story of his effort in acquiring this knowledge 
before the war shows great perseverance, but 
is much the same as is told by almost all who 
learned to read in slavery. He gained his 
first knowledge from associating with his 
young master, and then by persistently study- 
ing after hard days of toil till the late hours 
of night, aided only by the flickering light of 
a pine torch. Even then he was obliged to 
keep an ear open to guard against the ap- 
proach of any who would detect and expose 
him. Often, as he has told me, at the sound 
of footsteps he used quickly to extinguish his 
torch and feign sleep till all was again quiet, 
when he would relight and resume his study. 
Duringthe war one room inthcTyler mansion 
was left for his use. and in thisf left as he was 
with no one to interlere. he at once started 
a school where, from miles around he gather- 
ed his friends night after night, and gave 
them freely of the little he knew. 

Uncle Peter's school, the first ever opened 
thus to the bondmen, was followed by the 
opening of another by a colored won- 
der a tree near what was then known as the 
ChcsapcakeFemaleSeminaryandnowthe Sol- 
diersHomc.Mrs.Peake, for that was her name, 
who was very anxious and determined to help 
her people, finally succeeded in securing shel- 



The New Orleans Exposition. 

As the time approaches for opening the 
doors of the World's Exposition at New Or- 
leans, encouraging reports from' various for- 
eign and domestic commissions indicate that 
the riches of the great- fair have been by no 
,ns over estimated. The scheme has 
urn so rapidly that it has been found ne- 
:ary to erect additional buildings (rom 
time to time, in order to accommodate the 
'■"Teasing number of exhibitors. Three and 
hlv four of the buildings will be found to 
get than any similar erections of any 
iountry. . This fact gives the Exposi- 

pVe-emihencc among world'sjairs that 

will bi- .potential in drawing strangers from 
far-avkiV lands. Those who have made up 
their minds to see one world's fair have now 
the opporUuwuuoJ seeing the best example 
that has yet been devised in America or Eu- 
rope. 
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! no such thing as failure now,. 
:e of money in hand, and the 
of exhibits ever booked at 
Hid thirty-live States and fif- 
untries participating, the man- 
well feel proud of the success 
already achieved. In addition to the pro- 
ducts of art. science and industry of the old 
world, such as have made other fairs renown- 
ed and attractive to remote dwellers of the 
round globe, the New Orleans creation has 
lique features. 

The Mexican garden of five acres will con- 
...in one hundred and toiir varieties of trees 
from every part ot the Republic. Many of 
the woods have a high cominerciuLvalut and 
'ft, strange to sav. some ol them arc practi- 
cally unknown in the United State* The 
Mexican cedar, mahogany. Camp|f?chc log- 
wood, saffron and linaloe, thatflSS h perfume 
that never leaves it, arc all trdes of great value 
The timber growth ol Mexico 
nlimited. and there is bound-- 
less wealth 'in many untouched forests await-, , 
ing the hand of enterprise and industry. ' : 

Should the Exposition succeed in making 
known to the people of the world the riches 
of the North, Central and South American 
forests, it will have aCoomplished at its close 
a highly important mission. But what is said 
of trees' may be repeated in different and more 
precise language ol tropical fruits that are to 
be 1 brought to the great Exposition. The 
different varieties of figs, grapes, oranges, 
mangoes, bananas, pine-apples and many rare 
fruits will be shown growing upon plants or . 
trees, tius presenting a rare spectacle, to 
Northern eyes. While the departments of 
forestry and horticulture will be the largest 
yet seen, the other features of the Exposition 
such as the cotton, sugar, mineral, machinery, 
government and live-stock exhibits, will at- 
tract scaicely less attention. 

The actual results already obtained are 
quite sufficient for the management to base 
a prediction upon, to the effect that the com- 
ing World's Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial is to be the largest, most complete and 
satisfactory of the nineteenth century. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphati 

AS AN APPETIZER. 

Dr. Morris Gi bbs, Howard City, Mich., 
says ; •■ I am greatly pleased with it as a ton- 
ic ; it is an agreeable and a good appetizer, 
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On Coney Island. 

Our artist wentuptcthe top of the tall ob- I 
servatory in Coney Island a few days ago, and i 
took a bird's-eye ' view of a portion of that | 
* popular resort, where thousands of people 
from New York,. Brooklyn, and other cities 
find daily relief from summer heat. No 
beach in the world furnishes greater facili T 
ties for rest and refreshment. Easily 
reached by several lines of railroad and ex- 
cursion'steamers, with miles of^afe bathing 
grounds, with hotels of every variety, from 
the cheapest to the most expensive and lux- 
urious, Cony Island attracts visitors of every 
class. As a rule the beach is well policed, 
and in the day-time crowds of ladies and 
children resort there without fear of distur- 
bance. 

■ There is much complaint, however, of the 
presence of gamblers on the beach, who ap- 
parently play their tricks upon unsuspect- 
ing countrymen without hindrance from the 

?>lice or from the proprietors of the hotels, 
hey area source of great annoyance to de- 
cent people; and although they are careful to 
make no disturbance, they should be driven 
from the island without ceremony or delay. 
Harpers Weekly. 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

* FOROVmwORKfeD FEMALES. 

Dr. J. P. Cowan, A'hland, O., says: "It 
proves satisfactory as a nerve Tonic; also in 
dyspeptic conditions oj the stomach, with 
general debility, such as we find in over- 
worked females, with nervous headache and 
its accompaniments. " 



Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 

This WtM lir„n-.liil„' pql.liMtioO fa C ^£2« JtfJj 
c<h»r''T.' l)"W,v. '[' "i>! '!>., '■'»" >>" tm in 

excellence. The October number i« Idled with conmbu- 

vVT'i^.binnV.''"''^. Ak.ii. Ilervev. i Alex. Palter., 
i, v ;i;r .'.li;or .ui 1 H. !- Moody; poems by 
Mr* T K- Herv.-y. [.^n.'H'llw. M .ulrlim- lit s. 
;jc,V»Jl'.'' ''i' ! rr' 1 s! "'"-"1. r,«'. Tbr^ij S.Slll ffiSU*." 



of Inwood," "Tit 



I'.ooIiej..'.. ' I'll-" n ", ' ■ ' .V . , |in 

„rl:..i.i yc.r.l.iwlp.ui!. ,. i I .r s] ic, uublishen, 

5 j, 55 and 5; Park Place, New York. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE 



"To 



Dr. Fred Horner. Jr., Salem, Va .says 
relieve the indigestion and so-called si 
headache, and mental depression incident 
certain stages of rheumatism, it is incompai - 
able." 

inted for The Lives of all tbo 
. ., ,irl, nnof the U. 8 Tholanrost, 
ImmHiiiiirsr. K, st book eversoldfor 
\lena than twice our price. The 
(fastest BCllins book In ' — 
J Immense p: " 
;ent pople want It. Any 
».™.ularcent 
and, Uaine. 



Immense prulHB to afreets. All In 
rent pop™ -ant It. Any one can become a auc 
'iilartent. Terms free. BAU.tr Book Co„ Port 



^-C^lorsford's Acid Phosphate. 

► L-^A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. 

-,Dr. T. H. Newland. Jr., St. Louis, Me 
says; "I have used it in disease of the urim 
ry organs, such as gravel, and particular 
spermatorrhoea, with very good results, an 
think it a very valuaDle remedy in those 
diseases." 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
6—84. Norfolk, Va. 

DENTISTRY. 

Hampton, Va.. Oct. rSij. 
Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents ol Hampton End vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
u r>*,. . .„ King St., opposite 

T 



in Hampton. Office 
Barnes' Hotel. 

11-83-10-81. 



PATENTS 

AjmicAir, ooa* 
its, CmTaata, Trad* 




Is situated fine hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 1S0 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk anil Portsmouth. 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the Hay Line, 
■ Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more. Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, anil by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built an! 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
\ trie bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms: rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA, and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 7S 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the No 
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limatc of Old 

Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness, 
material fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature .of 74 in summer; 59 in autumn; 44 in winter, and 52 for 
spring; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy b^ach. but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 

For further information address by mail or telegraph, 
- S,_n_«_„. . H. PHOEBUS, Pro p. 



A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER 

Will Clearly Substantiate Six Especial Points of Excellence. 

1st— It is the easiest running press made. 2nd— It is as strong as any press made. 
3rd— It is the most durable press made. 4th — It will do as good work as any press 
made. 5th— It will take less to keep it in repair than any press made. 6th— (Last 
but not least) It costs less than any first-class press made. 
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THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection wit! 
business, I am on hand at all times to fi 

I'll PAINTS AM 01 

mill, (IMS, IIIIISIB, ETC 

A good selection of 

BRU 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' : 

AGENT /TOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPERSo. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DR^ KALSOMTNE 
and FRESCO COfcOKS. 

A. fine assortment of _^r« 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 

Alldrders promptly attended to. 

Thankinjf the l'ublic for their generous patronajre 
in Eta past, i Htiall mill e.ideavor oy strict attention to 
ame n ° CatroD* 01 * P^ict;8, to merlt a continuance of the 

J. W. BOYJENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. Schmeli' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Clone connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 




Send all cent6 for postage.and 
MO'lve ir.c, ft cO-Hy i,ox of (fOOlla 
which will help you to more money 
rl R ht away than anything else In 
J this world All, of cither sex. suc- 





AIil< SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND PRIJiTERS'SUPPL-Y. 

OATAIiOGDE 

J.F.W. DORM AN, 21 GERMAN ST„ BALTIMORE, Md. 



National Schoc 

Last April, beiriK in charge of a large public school, 
butdfsinnt; u position in Mortif fjooil academy or col- 
e »m* ycur Bureau. During the 
nt month 1 received notice from 
such a place aa I desired. 
Putting my sell in cnmnmntnuiou with the party 
sncomed 1 received the appointment. I ftm well 
.ti: i:« .1 -.villi the ii'^ii^uM-ut of the Bureau, and feel 
sure that it fills a useful and necessary place in i 
:..-:-.r„-.l ,-cOuO'u.y. You are at noerty to use my na 
ifyouwldh. 

Respectfully, 

EDWARD O. FISKE. 
Headmaster Markham Acad., Milwaukee, Wis. 1 

For application-form and circular, address : 
Nat' I School Supply Bureau, Chicago, lit. 

N*. B. We want all kinds of 
Teachers for Schools and 
Familes- G-ood pay to 

Agents and Private Correspondents. 



DAMON&PEETS, 4 ^ 

dealers in Type, Presses, Paper Ctltttrs, and all 
kinds of Printing Materials, both New and 
Second-hand. A corrected list of jprioea ifr I 
aned weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
ohof whioh 






Notes on the Shenandoah Valley, the Scriptures arc sweeter than those ad- 
N<>. Hi- i dressed to "the merciful" and "the peace 

BY orra LANGHOlW makers " and surely the honest and true 

The Valley was looking its loveliest dur- hearted man who stayer! the arm ol ven- 
ine vaiicy wa» 10 " »k , 1 d t he cruel scenes ol civil war. 



.etlle- 



tilul grass term, w 
Herrings, have lived 
ment of. the c .untry. It was a ll.ie. sun- 
shiny afternoon, .when I act out on the long 
drive, taking some of my sisle-s cnimn-n 
with me to sec the youn£ folks at Mr. Hea- 
rings, the friendship of four gene 
between the two lamilics being particularly 
ardent with the children ol the pre-c:it i.ay 



for 



iu- a country, ann wcu wouiu n nave uvf»i — i - 

he our people if Mr. Haves could have been j L .eneiiitions are many 
nated in th'ncanvass for the Presidency, i Virginia homes for •• 



The tin 



and sensible community, liv 
id D ivton. lost no time in going 
r ihc war closed, and the little 



t ! 



the Workman. The paper he prints has 
a circulation through more than twenty 
states and territories, being popular among 
the music loving Germans, whose ancestors 
brought their Zithers and other simple 
instruments from the old country to their 
homes in the new world. They have cul- 
tivated the art all the time thev were build- 
ing up fortunes, as many of them have done 
'- America, and now that the younger 
leaving their 
......s and pastures 

new" in the far West and the far South, the 
little pioer. with its music and songs, its 
stories and familiar notices, follows them in 
their wanderings and gives them news of 
the friends of their youth. 
Our friends, the Herring family, were less 
ighbors in the adja 



hbors in tne anja- iiiiuieuutttiy unw •>-<*• -■•»- — — 

dent with the children ol the present day. I place is ilcs'.inco to i>c : tne ceimc o. " j .^'^""iVrin'es'rapin "the burning orders or the Nile, one enters the ' Waterless Land 
Being accustomed -o Lynchburg charges : district ocuipicrt wil l vanou, » .u . - . •• i an ' d coin- ! where there is not a stream, a 

rcon?eyanc,s. which are about t:,c same At Br, gew , cr a v,mewl at "^r x.H.i,c ofS^ ^ 4 ^ 



other 



i. WHICH are .ui'mi rwiu.i. i ........ 

■s 1 was quite surpr is. d when | four miles beyond Ui> 
ordering a curing.-, to find how very mod- | north branch of -the 
crate were the pnees asked at the livery- furnishes I,--- ■• 
stable. A comlortable open carriage with I ou, fl.iu*. « 
a handsome pair of blooded hor.-cs was fur- 
nished for the hall-day we wauled it at $1.50. 
I presume the rich, abundant country, whica 
exports largi 
account 



She 



ngalc 
doah. 
eady 



e I fortable 
ivhich I as the abode 



The Followers of El Mahdl. , 



(See picture on next page.) 

Th-> obstacles before the expedition 
which England has sent up the Nile to 
reinforce General Gordon in conduct- 
ing the evacuation of the Soudan by N 
the Egyptian garrisons, are forcibly set.' 
forth in the September " Century," by 
Gen. R. E. Colston, late Bey on the 
Khedive's staff. 

He thus describes the advantages . 
which the wild Arab followers of the I 
"False Prophet "have over the civil- 
ized soldier, in the terrible desert where 
they are at home. 

Immediately after leaving the sea-coast 

J. 
, but 
with 



nly all 



alible 



woolen and s 

»,.v.soo'r. industrious ch ractcr o' tlifc I furniture 
community to be found in this part of the the hous 
county, with the fine soil and climate, make I is a ctfm.--. 
it especiallv attractive to northern settlers. > human aff.11 
t ,i f who have made homes with much 



1 ne large anu iwm- wime uib,» ,» ,«« » .— - 

hich hart been known I let. or even a living spring— n. 
,si„ t ality and abundance, deep and scanty wells at long inn 
to ashes and as the family ! here and there a few natural, rocky reser 
half-hour to move their I voirs in narrow ravines, away from the line 



perished 
idc to rr 



iluablc 



the ladii 



battle 



The town and neighborhood 
filled with Summer b .ar.lcrs 
stable men do a flourishing bu 
ing strangers to visit Wyers 
and Taylor Springs, and the v 
fields, and other points of interest ill tne 
vicinity. 

The children sprang into the carriage, as 
merry in the prospect of the rale jjs' Mrs. 
Gilpin's parly on the famous wedding-day, 
and the horses danced and pranced so at 
starling, that I feared we were going to 



, Him 1 ic.utu .... ....... 

Htrf of Gilpin's adventure*, but 
young nephew wlio drove us, was skuiui 
and strong, and we were soon trotting 
smoothly over the hard tum-pike. One 
of the great advantages Rockingham coun- 
ty boasts compared with most districts of 
Virginia, is the excellent macadamized roads, 
for which the abundant limestone aff irds 
the best material, leading from the county 
seat in various directions to adjacent vil- 
lages and summer resorts. 

We passed through a smiling country, 
with green meadows, ripening wheat fields, 
and corn rows just marking their soft 
line's, stretching away on either side 
uplands, which gradually rose into 1 
tains, the valley at this point being 
seven to fifteen miles wide. We ni 
many fine orchards along the road, me 
apple crop being one of the important 
interests of the county 

Our swift steeds brought us 111 a half-hour 
within sight of Dayton, a tidy little hamlet, 
four miles from Harrisonburg, containing 
five or six hundred pcopje, nearly all de- 
scendants of the thrilty Germans, who were 
the first settlers of the valley. 

There is a great mill-pond at Dayton and 
a pretty little stream flows in and out of the 
town, The shining waters, and the trim 
houses of the "Dutch folks,' as their neigh- 
bors call them, with the, surroundings of 
richest green, made such a picture of calm 
rural lile, that it seemed hard to realize the 
fearful scenes of civil war, which memory 
brought vividly before me. In the autumn 
of 1864, Sheridan, then in possesion ol the 
Valley, ordered every house within live 
miles of the spot, where one of Ins lavonlc 
officers was killed, to be burned, and Dayton 
being within the prescribed limits, was con- 
demned to destruction. The tcrrihcd people, 
many of them devoted Unionists, as were 
all the members ol the Tunkcr church, 
were sternly ordered to leave their houses, 
and women and children, with all the old 
and feeble, carrying with them such things 
as thev could hastily collect, rushed in^o 
the streets, each moment expecting to sec 
their houses in flames. Several large 



It especial!) tu •■>•>»■•* 

and several families who have made homes 
here, found a ready welcome and have iden 
tilied their interests with those of their 

"^Davton has a carriage and wagon factory, 
an o'p'an factory, and the large printing and 
publishing h use of Keifcr & Co I had 
often heard of a little o.iper printed in the 
mountains of mv native county by a familv 
of Gcr'nans named Finck. called the " Mu- 
sical Million." said, to have a large circula- 
he West, and as it had rcccnt- 
Iv been conducted in Dayton, 1 felt interested 
i'r. seeing the cstablisment and editor. We 
drove up to a frame building on a side 
street, to which we were directed, and being 
politely invited, entered the printing office. 
Two or three young 11.cn were very busy at 
a stca.n press, in an atmosphere so different 
from the breath of I he hills and dales we 
had been inhaling With such delight that 
we seemed at once to have, dropped from 
the realms of beauty and pleasure into a 



ay hot, hard part of the work-a-day world 
orkei 



with much amusement, when things had 
grown calm, and they were comfortably set- 
tled in an old house on the farm, that during 
the burning of their home whilst much 
property of great value was destroyed, some 
one at great personal risk, preserved from 
the fire a large jar of pickles. V r. Herring, 
although an old man when the war began, 
dirt not give way to depression when his 
house with most of its contents was burned; 

slaves, always kindly treated and well 
cared for. set free, his Hoiks and herds car.- 
ied away, and his beautiful estate over-rur, 
by an invading armv. The memory of all 
those dreadful times seemed like a dream 
•is we approached the handsome brick 
house where peace and abundance are the 
order now as in days of old. and found the 
family cheerful and cordial, entertaining 
some friends from a distance, and ready to 
give us a hearty welcome. The. estate is 
Snc of the best in the county, and the owner, 
though now past eighty, is still fully able to j 



3ve tneir 1 voirs 111 uaiiuw i.......... ....... ..... 

besides j of march and known only to the natives. In 
As there the six thousand miles of travel. I saw not 
agical in more than five living springs, and their wa- 
ccalled | ters disappeared in the sand within sixty 



nUt, 11.11 u pan. ui ..... ■- / — 

j ,e of the workers said civilly that he would 
take lis to the book-bindery, and we willing- 
jut- lv turned from the steam bath we had un- 
into I willingly encountered, to a steep stairway 
- I leading to a much pleasantcr region above, 
i 1 Here we found ourselves amidst piles and 
j piles of books, in all stages of manufacture, 
r- I so neat and fresh looking, it was hard to 
believe they had ever had anything to 
with the grimncsj of the printing n 
below. In the centre of one room w 
long table covered with loose pages, which vears. M 
four quiet, respectable white girls were 
folding and arranging for the binder. When 
introduced to the steady workers, who jects to 
handled their pages busify. while talking to 
us. the Germ in names sounded very familiar 
and r learned that the owners thereof/all 
lived close by. They earned four dollars a 
week so we were told, which sounded like 
small wages, considering that they had to 
pay their own board. The country is so 
abundant, however, that provisions are 
cheap, and I presume these girls all had 
homes of their own. being daughters of the 



attend to business, and. in spite of rheu 
tism. leads an active life. He has long 
been considered one of the best farmers in 
the district, and his farm products have 
always commanded the highest market 
price. His plan has been to raise large 
crops of grain, with some cattle, sheep and 
hogs, besides giving due attention to Iruit. 
The ladies of his family have alwavs been 
noted house-keepers, their butter, fowls, etc. 
being in great demand. In spite of the 
fficulties of the labor question in recent 



.. Herring has kept up this system 
ng. and like most old people he 



his accustomed methods, etnd ob- 
lew theories. His oldest son, who 
the farm manager, thinks the day has 
gone by when grain can be profitably raised 
in Virginia, western products reguiating 
prices here, and making it impossible for 
bur farmers to compete with the West in 
cereals. The younger man realizes fully the 
great changes the rail roads have wrought 
in the countrv. and wishesj to ..cvotc his 
lands, naturally adapted to grazing, chiefly 
to raising stock. It seems probable that 
such ideas will eventually control the Val- 



yards of the observable source. Therefore, 
in addition to all its supplies, ammunition, 
etc., an army would be compelled to carry 
water enough to last it on the journey from 
well to well, sometimes a distance of five 
days for a caravan moving without opposi- 
tion Droughts of long duration are com- 
mon all over the Soudan. When I traveled 
over these desert routes it had not rained 
for. three years. Many of the wells were 
dryXand multitudes of camels and cattle had 
.perHhed. Water must he carried in goat- 
skin ind ox-hides, on camel's back. Hicks 
Pasha's\rmy of ten thourand Egyptians 
had six thousand camels, a large proportion 
being water camels; yet I believe he had 
transportation only for one day's supply. 

In the ' Waterless Land,' water is the para- 
mount questidrrr~-H-il be asked how a large 
body ol Bedouins like the ten thousand who 
nearly destroyed the British squares at 
Tamai manage to subsist, the reason is 
plain. In tr* first place, they do not need 
the enormoul train j required for a European 
army. They are the most abstemious of 
men. Each man carries a skin of water and 
a small bag ol grain, procured by purchase 
or barter from caravans. Their camels and 
goats move with them, supplying them with 
milk and meat, and subsisting upon the 
scanty herbage and the foliage of the thorny 
mimosa, growing in secluded wadies. These 
people could live upon the increase of their 
flocks alone, which they exchange readily 
for other commodities; but being the ex- 
clusive carriers and guides for all the travel 
and commerce that cross their desettivthey 
realize yearly large amounts of mon.'V- 
to water, they know every nook and hallow 
the mountains, away from thj krails, 
a few barrels of water coirecrin some 



tneir nouses im ............ 

houses in the country around were already 
burning, and the lire-fiends were beginning 
their dreadful work in the village./when a 
messenger galloped up from the camp with 
orders to stop the burning. The soldiers 
readily obeyed, and the people were told 
that it was owing to the representations and 
entreaties of the Colonel of an Ohio regi- 
ment, that Sheridan's licrce wrath 
id the homes of the village 



song and note books 
tern, which he has invented 
and which he claims is much simpler anu ■ 
easier to learn than the old system. 

The paper he edits, called the "Musical 
Million" is a neat little 12 page monthly, 
and is a "Journal devoted to Music, Poetry 
and chaste Home Literature. 1 he price is 
50 cts. a year, andl each number contains 
several hymns or sdngs. set to music, with 
the patent notes ofl the new system. Mr. 
Kciler certainly has versatile talents. He 
attends to the printing office and bindery, 
is part manager of the organ factory close 
by! edits the paper, and finds time to write 
5 .- j poetry besides. When we left he gave us a 
stay- 1 copv of the paper, one of his nice little song 
• 'and'note books and a book of his poems 



where a lew oarreis 01 wave, i.ww....» 
shaded ravine, and they can scatter, *very . 
man (or himself, to fill their water-skins. On 
my first expedition, near the close oi-the 
three years' drought. I reached some wells 
011 which I was depending, and found them 
entirely dry. It was several days to the 
next wells. Bnt my Bedouin guides knew 
some natural reservoirs in the hill about six 
miles off. So they took the water camels at 
nightJall, and came back before daylight 
with the water-skins filled. An invading 
army would find it hard to obtain guides, 
and even if they did. they must keep to- 
y. Mel Mr. Herring, junior, iiii»s'» — — 1 " «„a rnnld not leave the line of march 

Lious to conduct stock farming with the labor I gether »n, 

.° *u-„ *n raise arum, and to \ooy 



The editor of the paper, and ley. which bids fair to become : the rival o: 

^^^p very kindly, . He | Mr. HcrrSrg. junior, fought ,t much easier 
large contracts for printing 



cafsys-lavaiiablcVnow. than to raise grain. 

' \ many of his neighbors are importing speci 
I 1 _r r. — ..,«^L. uarinns kinds and be 



Th'^lTnio soldier was afterward"well known j called" "Vigils" and Visions." I wish I had 

S3& 5«3ffils«lfSSig^sl?5 



name w ever be rememoercu 111 www | — »~ u- u """ ; ii, 

Virginia, with gratitude. No promises in poems, which especiall; 



iciu of fine stock of various kinds and be- 
ginning the business with good prospects ol 
lucccss. Blooded stock of all kinds were 
evidently the chief interest of -the country, 
an-1 we seemed to hear of little but 
thorough-bred horses, short-horn and Jer- 
sey cattle, with discussions as to the relative 
merits of various breeds of sheep* hogs. etc. 
Harrisonburg is becoming a noted horse 



Besides, the 'Bedouin 
.eeustomed from infancy to regard water as 
most precious and rare, use it with wonder-, 
ful economy. Neither men nor animals 
drink more than once in forty-eight hours. 
As to washing, they ruvif tadulge m such 
wasteful nonsense. When ucoouins came 
to my camp, water was always offered them. 
Their answer would frequently be: No, 
thanks ; I drank yesterday.' They know 
well the importance of keeping up the 



r 



„ m %\ ^a"rrs"o'f'"the I habit of abstemiousness. No wonder they 
^tryc^^hte toiouy 'th^ne horses | 7^ -here invaders would quickly 
raised in Kg*-*"* I P< El Mahdi. flushed with success, is steadily 

tte^ous 5 ^ 

the turf and owned by C»Pt. Dainge xfi eld Ahzar a .La ro w q 
are considered among the 1 attract ton? of the w ° r ^ wnat Ron £„ Catholicism, has just 
P 'f 'f| n V™Cp r ' the" King oTtt recognized his mission as from God. No 
Tur " n ^is palm™ Calif o™ it where Mi^lman wiU oppose h.m now, andi 
he once sold for Sty thousand dollars. ic°»e,ude< « >* 
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The Hampton school opens again 
more hopefully, strongly and in better 
shape than ever, with five hundred and 
ninety boarding students(besides twen- 
ty-eigljt day pupils), representing four- 
teen States and territories; their average 
is between seventeen and eighteen years; 
two-fifths are grrls and one hundred 
and twenty-seven are Indians. The three 
grand divisions are as follows: 

Normal classes ' (a three years' 
course) — Colored 317; Indians 22. In- 
dian classes, preparatory; (a three years' 
course) 98. Work classes (one to three 
years' course) who work days and study 
nights— Colored 174 Indians 7. 

For further details see full account 
below. 

By the first of next January all are 
expected to be well accommodated. 
Four girls are now crowded into small 
rooms meant for only two, awaiting the 
completion of the new brick cottage 
which will hold sixty young women. 
It will cost seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, of which fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred are already given or 
pledged. The three thousand needed 
will, we hope, soon be made up by 
friends; the pro rata cost of one room 
for two girls is three hundred dollars. 
current expenses. 

Fifty thousand dollars must be raised 
this year to meet cu 
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and 350 boys, or dividing by races, 491 
Negro and 107 Indian students. The 
corresponding numbers at this time 
last year were, total, 560 ; 247 girls 
and 313 boys: or 470 Negroes and 90 
Indians. The quota of Indian students 
for whom partial provision is made by 
Government appropriation is 120, and 
will be shortly filled up this year -as it 
was last by new Indian,_students to re- 
place 25 just returned to their homes 
after three years' course at Hampton. 
Twenty are expected from Dakota 
under charge of Rev. Mr. Gravatt of 
Hampton, and five later, from Indian 
Ty. This will bring up their number 
from 127 to 132, and the grand total 
to 623 ; 595 of whom are boarders. 

As we said a year ago, Hampton In- 
stitute has thus reached its desirable 
limits as to size. Its work for the fu- 
ture is for security and permanency 
for what has been attained, and to de- 
velop in the direction of quality instead 
of quantity ; in the perfecting of its 
methods and facilities, and in the ma- 
terial rather than the number of its 
students. 

About a hundred applicants were re- 
fused admission to the entering exami- 
nations after the lists were full. The 
ipal feeder to the regular Normal 
classes of the institution is its own 
Night School " of work students, who, 
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The editors of the Southern Work. 
propose (Deginning with the December 
number), to establish an "Indian De- 
partment" of the paper, with a view 
to obtaining and diffusing trustworthy 
information in regard to Indian affairs 
in general. While the work done for 
Indians at Hampton will receive spe- 
cial consideration, it is hoped that 
through the various channels which 
are, directly and indirectly; open to the 
School officials, much may be learned 
about the conditions now controlling 
Indian life, and that close and thought- 
ful study of these conditions may thus 
be made possible. 

There is so much to»be done in the 
way of making the Indian known to 
his friends; that is, the facts in regard 
to him are known to so limited a num- 
ber even among those who are avowed- 
ly interested in securing justice for 
him, that light from any source should 
be welcome. How many American citi- 
zens are there to-day who know any- 
thing, specifically, about our India: 
treaties, about the agency system, the 
division of tribal reservations, of mis- 
sion work among Indians, of their op- 
portunities for education; in short, how 
many of us know anything of the real 
life and possibilities of these helpless 
thousands whom we are pleased to call 
the "wards of the Nation ?" There is a 
strong and apparently a growing de 
mand for authoritative information as 
to the Government's treatment of the 
Indian, and his attitude towards it, 
for upon these two factors must de- 
pend, primarily, all work done for him, 
either now or in the future. 

New force and effort will, at the same 
time, be put upon the other depart- 
ment of the paper, to make it more 
characteristic, original and valuable 
as a representative of the condition 
and interests of the. freedmen. With 
the. changes contemplated, we believe 
that the Southern Workman will be an 
increasingly good place for good work 
of the friends of both the Negro and the 
Indian. 



scholarships of seventy dollars, the tui- 
tion or cost of education for each stu- 
dent, which they, having their own 
board and clothes to provide, cannot 
pay. Last year $2 1,000 were contributed 
scholarships. 

For the other half, we hope for dona- 
tions of any amount for general pur- 
poses and for legacies, without which, 
of late years, the school would have 
been unable to pay its way. 

Besides government payment for 
board and clothing of Indians, the an- 
nual expenses are sixty-five thousand 
dollars. The state of Virginia pays ten 
thousand dollars yearly interest on the). 
Agricultural College land scrip funrj 
(assigned to Hampton Institute to ex- 
pend for the colored race ), and in- 
terest on the endowment fund 
amounts to five thousand dollars. 

Seventy dollars educates a student 
for one year. 

Fifteen hundred dollars educates one 
perpetually. 

The condition of the enfranchised 
Negro points to the black teacher as 
the man for the hour. Hampton's grad- 
uates have proved, as a class, success- 
ful, exemplaryand selPsupporting lead- 
ers of their people towards a Christian 
civilization. 

In the exigency of the Indian, citi- 
zenship, labor ,and law, are the only 
hope. To teach them English and in- 
dustry, and to secure to them lands in 
severalty, is the objective point of 
their friends. 

Of the one hundred and three train- 
ed Sioux and others sent home since 
eight have died, eleven have re- 
lapsed to -wild life, and thirteen have 
returned for more instruction in books 
and tools. The rest are teachers, me- 
chanics, farmers and employees chiefly 
in the Government service at the agen- 
cies. The great majority have turned 
out well in spite of the low life around 
them. / 
Ignorance of and faithlessness in the 
capacity of the Indians is part of the 
nation's crime against them. 

The school has been filled with stu- 
dents in faith in the friends of the races 
which' it is trying to lift up. 

No reduction of numbers has been 
made because of the business depres- 
sion which threatens our income this 
year. Efforts will be made to extend 
interest in the school, as well to make 
it more worthy of the confidence and 
support which we ask. 

The entire Negro race has, since 
emancipation, unquestionably advanc- 
ed. Its promising youth deserve a 
chance: Who will give it them ? 
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. Hampton Institute re-opened Oct. 
1st with full numbers and promising 
material for the coming year. The en- 
rolment as we write is 598 ; 248 girts 
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one to three years in the trainingshops, 
have been helping themselves at once 
to a trade and an education. Outside 
of the supply from the Night School, 
only 75 applicants were examined for 
admission to the day classes. Of these 
45 were admitted to the Junior class, 5 
to the Middle, 9 went by advice into 
the Night School, and 15 failed to pass. 
For the Night School, 148 applicants 
were examined : 87 boys and 61 girls ; 
of whom 126 were admitted. Twelve 
more, 10 boys and 2 girls were received" 
as work students on the Hemenway 
Farm. 

The Night School is thus not only 
the chief feeder of the day school this 
year, but receives most of the supply 
from outside, is the main inlet into the 
Normal School. It is best so. Self-help 
is the best start in life. While, as might 
be expected, there are some excellent, 
clear-headed workers who are not quick 
at their books, the more general obser- 
vation is that the best material all 
round and in the long run is that which 
has come up through the working class. 
Education at Hampton is thus virtual- 
ly, for the majority, a four years' course 
in the training of head and hand. The 
average age is from 17 to 18, with a 
somewhat increasing proportion of 
younger ones who will be the better, 
whether as teachers or mechanics, for 
the longer experience of the school's 
training and influence. 

The whole enrolment of the Night 
School at present is 171; boys, 105, four 
of whom are Indians; girls, 66. Forty- 
five remain in this school from last 
year, of whom 7 are repeating on 
count of their scholarship, and 38 stay 
to complete their apprenticeship at va- 
rious trades, expecting to make the 
Middle class when they enter the Nor- 
mal School next year. All now enter- 
ing to learn trades apprentice them- 
selves for three years instead of two 
as heretofore, which will be better for 
them in the end. 

The examinations in general com- 
pare favorably with those of last year. 
There will be some weeding out as 
usual, but the material is, on the whole, 
very promising. 

The reorganization for winter work 
has never been effected more promptly 
and smoothly. In consideration of 
the unusual number of changes in the 
corps of teachers this year, and the 
loss the school has sustained of some 
of its most valued and responsible of- 
ficers, this is a very encouraging fact, 
proving a solidity and efficiency in the 
constitution of the school which is one 
assurance of permanence. 

In the removal of the school's effi- 
cient commandant, Lieut. Geo. LeRoy 
Brown, U. S. A., and the decision of 
Government to send -his successor to 
the white Agricultural College at 
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Blacksburgh, Va., instead of to Hamp- 
ton for the next three years, the duties 
of acting commandant have been as- 
sumed by Mr. Geo. L. Curtis of Yale 
College, class of '78, while Mr. Arthur 
T. Boykin, a Hampton graduate, who 
has acted very efficiently as command- 
ant during the summer, will be In- 
structor of the battalion in drill and 
tactics. The student officers' court 
will assist in the discipline of the school 
as heretofore, trying cases brought be- 
fore them, and awarding sentences sub- 
ject to approval by the school authori- 
ties. The spirit of the young men 
seems good. The superintendents of 
all the departments speak cheerfully 
of the outlook. ^ 
the farms. 
The school farm employs 56 from the 
day classes, an average of n a day, 
each boy working one day in the week, 
and every other Saturday. Eleven^* 
from the Night School work on full I 
time, in charge of the barn, stock, etc. 

The Blacksmith and Wheelwright shops 
are under charge of the farm manager, 
each with a competant foreman. The 
former employs at present 5 colored 
and 3 Indian students, the latter 5 col- 
ored and 1 Indian. Carts and wagons 
a'de and repairing is done for the 
school and outside sustomers. - Work 
has been brisk all summer and contin- 
ues to be so' 

At the Hemenway Farm, 12 work stu- 
dents are employed, 10 boys and 2 girls. 
the greenhouse. 
This pleasant and hopeful branch 
of industry at Hampton, so well started 
last year, will be continued, and 
pect for 
give work 

fc- one night student under the man- 
ager, and gives him a good ti .de, be- 
sjdts being of prospective profit to the 



NGTON INDUSTRIAL WORKS. 

The Steam Saw Mill employs 1 
ored yitang men, night students, 
full time^for one year, and 14 from the 
day classesNwr-UKO days in the week. 
"Of the 15 night students employed 
throu,gh-\the summer, all have entered 
the cjay classes this fall, except one who 
is in his'sejbnd year of apprenticeship. 
All the ormTr hands are new, but seem 
to be taking hold well. 

Outside business has increased dur- 
ing the summer, in selling lumber and 
building materials, and the mill has 
held the contract for the new Girls' 
Cottage. The superintendent has "no 
complaint to make" of his employes — 
''good workers, fully equal to any he 
has ever had." His only trouble is, 
when sometimes his best hands fail to . 
pass on their school examinatibnsT-oTS 
when they all " pass " at or.ee, ana 
leave him with an entire new set of 
green hands. /"^ ! ' 

The Wood-working Shop, Above^he 
Saw Mill, is now employing 11 colored 
night students on full time,, and those 
from the day classes two days in the \ 
week. Five of the eleven ar» new ap- 
prentices entered this fall for three 
years. All are doing fairly well. Out- 
side work has been brisk this summer, 
and the shop is now very busy on join- 
er's work for the new cottage. / 
engineer's department. 
This department employs at present 
two Indians and five colored students; 
of the latter three are new hands, two 
entering for one year, and one for two - 
years apprenticeship. All are doing 
well; considered by the superintendent 
the best new material he ever had, of 
either 'race. The summer work has 
been general overhauling of boilers 
and steam heating apparatus, putting 
up the new kitchen and bakery, putting 
in new machinery in laundry, fitting 
the fire engine house with piping, and 
making 25 new iron bedsteads, the 
work on which was done entirely by » 
two Indians. The winter work will be/ 
the steam, gas and water piping for the 
new Girls' Cottage. Four of the seven 
outside hands employed last year have 1 
been replaced by student labor. Be- ' 
sides the above force on full time, five 
colored students work two days in the 
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week. Two more work students will 
be employed in the winter, and proba- 
bly two more Indians. 

PRINTING OFFICE. 

This office employs its full force of 
7 colored students, 2 ex-students, and 
4 Indians, with an occasional outside 
hand in a press of business. Its book- 
bindery is carried on as usual by a vet- 
eran from the Soldiers' Home, and a 
young white woman from Hampton as 
assistant. The office has been and is 
now full of business. 

* KNITTING^ROOM. ^ > 

This department is employing 20 
colored young men; io work student 
apprentices for - one year, and 10 from 
the day classes, 2 days a week; 1 out- 
sider; also 8 colored girls, finishing 
mittens, and 1 outside forewoman. 

INDIAN TRAINING SHOPS. 

The Shoe Factory is employing 3 ol- 
ored students, 2 on full time, having 
completed their apprenticeship of two 
years, but asking to extend it to three; 
the third works two days in a week. 
Twelve Indians are employed, five of 
whom work half a day and are in 
school the other half. Two are regular 
work students in the Night School, one 
of these having entered for two years 
on his recent return from Massachu- 
setts, -five others are new students who 
came trom Dakota in June. These are 
reported as being "as well behaved a 
lot as I ever had; willing, bright, and 
industrious." On the 25th of August 
this shop finished a contract for 2,000 
pair of brogans for Indian agency use. 
It is now busy only on school work, and 
has plenty ol it, in repairing and or- 
ders. 

The Harness Shop employs 6 hands, 3 
colored, and 3 Indians, two of the lat- 
ter being new hands, one doing very 
well, the other " rather slow." The 
shop has just closed a contract for 269 
double sets of plow harness for agency 
use. It has also done a good deal of 
fine work, filling orders for an$8'o set 
of double harness for Boston, and a $50 
set for Baltimore, a $55 set of single 
harness for Newport, and a $38 set for 
Boston. 

The Carpenter Shop employs 5 colored 
and 13 Indian students. Of the col- 
ored.one is a hew hand, two in their se- 
cond year, and two in their first. Of 
the Indians, one is a new hand, and one 
a Night student, the rest working half 
the day, or one or two days a week. 

The work through the summer and 
at present is chiefly repairing, on the 
place and at Fort Monroe. The ap- 
prentices have done fairly well. 

The Paint Shop is employing the 
same hands as in the summer; 2 Ne- 
groes and 2, Indians working on the 
placeand outside; all have worked well. 

The Tin Shop is employing 1 colored 
Night student and 4 Indians, all old 
hands but two. The shop completed 
in September the year's contract for 
13,560 pieces of tin ware for Indian 
agencies. It is now working on the 
roof of the new Girls' Cottage, and on 
repair work for th t school and outside. 
The apprentices have done well. 
girls' industries. 

The Sewing and Tailoring Department 
employs 12 Night students on full time; 
60 are detailed from the day classes, 
about 12 each day. Six of the twelve 
are in the tailoringdepartment, appren- 
' ticed for two years; all are colored girls. 
Besides the forewoman but one outside 
hand is employed, in a press of work. 
During the summer the shop has turned 
out 110 uniform coats, 90 pairs of pan- 
taloons, 50 vests, 121 shirts, besides 
other under clothing. Two parties of 
returning and incoming - Indians h.ave 
been fitted out, and a large amount of 
home linen made up for school use. 
The spirit of the girls has beei^.excel- 
lent during the summer, and the new 
material seems very good. The depart- 
ment^has just sent a creditable exhibit 
. to the colored State Fair at Richmond, 
a specimen uniform suit, shirts.'under- 
garments, dressed dolls, with pottery 
painted by the Indian students. 
• The Lattndry. The superintendent of 
this department reports that "thirty 
girls in the student's laundry and three 



in the teachers' did the summer's work School is deeply indebted for services 
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only 24 girls are now employed on full 
time, for both laundries, who will, with 
the detail of 70 from the day classes 
working 2 days in a week, do all the 
work this year." 

Household Industries in general occupy 
all the girls. The cooking class under 
direction of an experienced assistant of 
Miss Parloa, will be begun in November. 
The character of the new comers seems 
very promising, though there are more 
younger ones than usual, of whom full 
work canno't be expected. 

INDIAN STUDENTS. . 

In the Normal School proper theicare 
this year, 22 Indian students: 13 boys, 
and 9 girls; in the Senior class, 5, Mid- 
dle, 4, Junior 13. In the Night School are 
four more boys working all day to learn 
trades by their own desire. Few have 
physical strength enough for this. The 
Indian classes, containing those who 
have to learn English, study half the 
day, the other half being spent in work. 
The first division of last year having 
passed into the Normal School, and the 
second mostly gone home, there will 
probably be none to enter the Normal 
classes next year. Those who were left 
in Massachusetts for a year have all re- 
turned but two ; most are improved. 
Twenty new ones are expected from 
Dakota, and five from Indian Terri- 
tory. 

Indian Girls' Industries. — During the 
summer, the Indian girls' sewing room 
has turned out clothing for the girls of 
two parties of new comers. Besides 
their own sewing, mending and in part 
making their own clothes, the girls do 
their own washing and all the cleaning 
in Winona Lodge; care of rooms and 
halls. 

Pastors' Class. 
This c lass, started last year, to give 
colored pastors the advantage of Bible 
study under the school's chapl; ' 
sisted by ministers from the neighbor- 
hood, now numbers fifteen, and more 
will come later. Rev. H. B. Frissell in 
charge, gives instruction in preparation 
of sermons; Rev. J. J. Gravatt in the stu- 
dy of IheOld Testament; Rev. Dr. Wood- 
fin in the New Testament; Rev. Albert 
Tolman in practical theology, and Miss 
Alice Bacon in Sacred history. Of the fif- 
teen paVtors, four are Hampton gradu- 
ates; ten of them board at the school and 
pay their Wjiy by manual labor, like 
the other students. The interest in 
the class is well kept up, and its useful- 
ness is undoubted. 
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' This primary school taught 
Normal School grounds, and fui 
a training class of 40 for its Seni 
opened fuller than ever, with a present 
enrolment of 325. The teachers are 
as last year, 4 Hampton graduates 
-under superintendence of tne Normal 
School training teacher and her assist- 
ants. With the Butler children, the to- 
tal number of youth studying on the 
Normal School grounds is over 900. 

THE NEW GIRLS' COTTAGE. 

This new building, long a serious 
need, from the very desirable ircrease 
in the numberof colored girls, for whom 
no additional accommodation has been 
provided since 1875, is now nearly com- 
pleted, and we hope will be ready for 
occupation in January. It will contain 
sleeping rooms for 40 girls and 7 teach- 
ers, two hospital rooms, and an assem- 
bly room for girls' meetings. This will 
relieve the great crowding of Virginia 
Hall, which is dangerous to health, but 
could not otherwise be relieved except 
by shutting out from all chance of edu- 
cation young colored women, every one 
of whom is needed as the light of a 
whole community of her people. . 



Farewell tolFrlends. 
ggGeorge and Eunice Dixon, devo- 
ted friends of the freedmen, who have 
worked long and faithfully for the col- 
ored face, and to whom the Hampton 



gracious hospitality has always 'been 
extended to their friends, has passed 
into other hands. Many a'n "overwork- 
ed teacher will miss the kindly welcome 
and the restful atmosphere of that 
quiet, pleasant home, and the helpful 
sympathy of it - occupants. Their places 
will not be filled, but ttiePmemory of 
their kindness and good deeds will a- 
bide. They have richly earned the 
rest and comfort which we trust they 
will find in their home across the* sea, 
where children and more than a Score 
of grandchildren impatiently await 
their coming. 

Mr. Dixon was, for many years, the 
head of the Friends' Agricultural school 
at Great Ayton in Northallertonf Eng- 
land. His son succeeded him in this 
position about the close of our Civil 
War, and Mr. Dixoo, with a daughter, 
came to this country under the auspices 
of the English Friends' Freedmens' Aid 
Society to do Missionary work in es- 
tablishing colored schools in the South. 
While engaged in this work, he met the 
present Mrs. Dixon, then a teacher of 
colored schools in the South ; their ex- 
periences in this work just at the close of 
the war, before the passions and pre- 
judices of the Southern people had sub- 
sided, were full of interest and peril, 
and we hope may some day be made 
public. After their marriage, Mr. Dix- 
on returned to England with his wife 
for a visit, and came to the Hampton 
School enroute. They became greatly 
interested in this work, and decided 
to solicit contributions among the En- 
glish Friends, for the purpose of giv- 
ing some of their former pupils the ben- 
efit of its instruction. They succeeded 
so well in this endeavor, that they were 
enabled to send over sixty young men 
and women to the school for a full 
course, paying all their bills, amounting 
to over S7. 000, cash, a great help both 
to the students and to the Normal 
School. Most of the graduates whose 
education was thus secured, are now 
doing good service as teachers of their 
race. On their return from England, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dixon settled at Hampton 
so as to have an oversight of the stu- 
dents who were being educated through 
and Mrs. Dixon took 
charge, for a few years, of the Butler 
School, where she rendered valuable ser- 
vice in the good cause. Mr. Dixon has 
continued to' devote himself to the 
cause of the Freedmen, and his coun- 
sels and aid will be surely missed by 
the colored community. Mis papers 
" The Flora of Hampton," publish- 
in the Sou/hern Workman, are a 
luable contribution to botanical 
knowledge. 

Conference on Indian Affairs 
at Lake Mohunk. 

The Lake Mohunk Conference on 
Indian matters held its second annual 
session on the 24th, 25th and 26th of 
September, at the popular resort in the 
Catskill mountains of which Mr. A. K. 
Smilev'is the proprietor. •' 

At ine side of the hotel, which is loft- 
ily perched just under, the crest of 
Sky Top, reposes the beautiful Lake 
Mohunk, the lovliest sheet of wa- 
ter in the land ; on the other side is the 
Walkill valley lying far below, and 
beyond are ranges of mountains, peak 
rising behind peak, increasing distances 
developing a deepening blue.. Nowhere 
can be found a more charming spot. 

The successful proprietor has institu- 
ted an annual gatheringof those engaged 
in practical efforts for the Indian race, 
making them his guests for the three 
days session. The attendance/his year 
was much larger than last, about fifty 
responding to the invitation, represent- 
ing a wide range of Chistian and phil- 
anthropic efforts ; the religious societies, 
the leading schools, the press, the Indian 
Agencies, the Indian Rights Associa 



which was represented by a majority of 
its members. 

The meeting was organized. Gener- 
al Clinton B. Fish 'being elected pres- 
ident, and Mr. Herbert Welsh, secre- 
tary, and an order of business was 
adopted. Its two divisions were, 1st, 
Citizenship as the solution of the In- 
dian problem ; 2d, Criticism on existing 
methods. Miss Alice Fletcher began 
with a full statement of her experience 
in establishing the Omaha Indians of 
Nebraska on land in severalty, showing 
that the presence of an earnest, deter- 
mined worker was sufficient to lead 
one tribe of Indians in a few years in- 
to civilized ways. Her account of 
life in their' midst, of their customs and 
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tion (both ladies and gentlemen) and 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, 



.....1 Milrojy 
\gent in Washington Territory, 
whom Captain Pratt introduced as his 
old commander in the war : the hero 
of the defence of Winchester, Va., 
where, with ten thousand men, he de- ^ 
layed Gen. Lee's march into Pennsyl- "( 
vania for three days, and escaped with 
his force. General Milroy, who had 
been for thirteen years in the Indian 
service, spoke of the readiness of the 
Indians of the Pacific Coast for civili- 
zation, of the importance of providing 
them with land in severalty : of the 
need of more educational advantages 
for them, and of his strong assurance 
of the capacity of the Indian to become, 
with a fair chance, an intelligent citi- 
zen. He believed that while some 
might need protection against white 
men around them and their own folly, 
by being incapacitated from 'selling 
their land for twenty-five years, many 
would be able to hold their own with- 
lch restriction in far less time, 
late speakers, he condemns the 
present reservation system as a mere 
hindering process, ineffective and to be 
-abolished as soon as practicable. 
^T-Ketwo opening addresses occupied 
themo?uing session of three hours, and 
contained a variety of information of 
rare i 

Afternoons were devoted 

lountain roads, of^- 
hich Mr. NSmiley has laid out over 
twenty-live mTTe>pbxinging many pic- 
turesque views and much grand scenery 
within easy access. 

The evenmg and the remainder^ of 
the sessiory#ere occupied in ten min- 
utes' talks about citizenship for Indians' 
and how to secure it. A great variety 
of experience was brought out, and 
while there was absolute uniformity 
in opinion as to the end in view, there 
was some difference respecting means 
to that end. 

Some of the best and ablest workers 
declared their belief that the Indians 
never would" voluntarily give up the tr.- 
baf relation for citizenship, and^jhat 
therefore any law would amount toTTp 
tie which should provide t.:at only/by 
a two-thirds vote in favor of it obuld 
the tribes proceed to divide/up^ 'their 
lands and sell the rest to gdvernrrre-nt, - 
to be held as a' fund for their benefit : 
they said that immediate action is neces- 
sary in order to secure to Indians the 
good lands on their reservations which 
white aggressors will soon grasp and 
leave the slow moving red man nothing 
worth having when he is ready to select 
a homestead : that the object of the 
treaties is to save the lndians and that 
immediate compulsory settlement of 
their land in severalty is imperative. 
The hopeless condition of the so-called 
five civilized nations in the Indian Ter- 
ritory was instanced to show the fatal . 
tendency of Indians to fixed tribal life, 
and the mistake should not be repeated; 
we must save the Indians from them- 
selves, cut thetflordian knot and secure 
to them at once, what is good upon 
their reservation. Miss Fletcher, Rev. 
Dr. Kendall, Capt. Pratt and others 
took this view. 1 

On the other hand it was urged that 
the 1 voluntary principle is the true one, 
that the Convention should respect the 
treaties to which its members had so of/ 
ten pointed our delinquent Congress- 
men. 
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The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

"It -is doubtful," lays the Philadelphia 
Telegraph, Republican, "if ever before there 
were so many voters in a state of mind as 
to what they shall do and what their neigh- 
bors will do Party lines everywhere are 
broken down and voters are wandering about 
with a vacant can't-find-the-way-home air 
that is as novel as it is significant. 

Before our present number reaches 
most of its readers, the camp5»gn will 
be over and the prophetic souls of our 
much-tried political seers may find a 
brief interval of peace. Whether it be 
to one man or the other that victory 
is given, the nation will at least know 
for a time the luxury of rest from the 
personal excitement of the election, 
and men will have time to realize that 
the great principles and ideas which 
our system of government represents, 
remain radically unaffected, and as 
worthy as ever of our confidence. 

The chief danger of partisanship is 
that it blinds men to facts, and it is 
hardly possible that such deductions 
as the following could be made by in- 
telligent observers except as their 
sight was beclouded by the dust of par- 
ty conflict. 

■'We cannot forget that the party which 
oppressed the southerner, which trod on 
him when he was down, was the Republican 
nartv We cannot forget that the party 
his friend was the Democratic 
; cannot forget that the value of 
the southern States were un- 
derlie 'dominion of the Republican party 
was just about one-half the value of proper- 
ty now while these States are under the do- 
minion of the Democratic party. We cannot 
forget that the value decreased with every 
year of Republican powerand increased with 
every year of Democratic power. The pros- 
perity of the South only began when the 
Republican party, its natural enemy, was 
driven from its borders. While in many in- 
stances when the South was still under the 
rule of the carpet-bagger, farming was car- 
ried along in a struggling way ; manufactur- 
ing was-rtot carried on at all. Iron cooking 
utens ; k the farming implements, tools, 
stoves bouse furniture, and indeed, the 
whole list of such articles were imported in- 
to the South from the North. The skilled 
workingmen found no work in our border. 
How is it now. when the States are under 
the protection 01 the Democratic party ? Rich- 
mond State. 

"The people hold fast to a faithful, honest 
and efficient official, and for the same rfeason 
they cling fo the party which substitutes 
honesty for corruption, economy for extra- 
vagance and reform for abuses. It is there- 
fore natural that the people of the South 
should be solid for the party that has lifted: 
them up and placed them on the highway 
to progress. The following instructive state- 
ment of the material progress of the South 
in verific ition of our claim is taken from tbe 
New Orleans Times-Democrat : 

1882 H3. 
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Is the South then indebted to the 
Democratic party for her fertile soil, 
her genial climate, her rivers ahd wa- 
ter-courses ? and are her vast seaboard, 
her magnificent ports, her shining suns 
and fresh breezes at the mercy of a hand- 
ful of politicians ? 

Surely the thinking men of the 
South arc not likely, in their cooler 
moments, to admit any such absurdity 
i involved in the statement that 
r unexampled prosperity is "due to 
the ascendency of the Democratic par- 
ty of the South." The simple common 
sense of the matter cannot be better 
given than in the words of the N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

All this is a most gratifying confirmation 
of the views of those, like ourselves, who 
have steadily maintained that it was mater- 
ial progress which wasto eradicate the so- 
cial and political evils left by slavery. 

The beneficent influence of equality before 
the law acting on an Anglo-Saxon race liv- 
ing on a fertile soil has never yet failed to 
produce material prosperity sooner or later, 
and the material prosperity of a free com- 
munity always means the growth of gentler 
manners and purer laws, and the formation 
of higher social and political standards." 

The 'material progress of the South 
is' the result of conditions which are 
largely beyond the domain of politics 
and cannot be interfered with by any 
party whatsoever. Not even the actual 
disruption and dismemberment of the 
body politic could put the Southern 
States back where they were a quarter 
of a century ago, and while the sound- 
est policy in every direction should, of 
course, be the standard, it is childish to 
ascribe to this party or that a power 
over natural laws hardly inferior to that 
of Him who made those laws. 

It is certainly overshooting the^mark 
to say. as does the Augusta. Constitution- 
list, that 
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»3,987,SH.«il $2,788,115,885 

These figures show that during the past 
year the assessed wealth of twelve Southern 
States increased about $200,000,000. and we 
learn from the same source that the increase 
i- the value of the taxable wealth of those 
States from 187310 1883 was $640,707,038, 
an average of $160,176,757. per annum. No 
section of the Union can make a better 
showing, Within this time all these States 
have been under Democratic rule, and their 
prosperity is greatly due to the wise and 
honest administration of affairs. Since the 
advent of the Democrats to power in these 
States poverty has been converted into 
abundance, and retrenchment, economy and 
reform have taken the place of robbery and 
wastefulness. The laws have been faithful- 
ly and humanely administered. Justice has 
been dispensed with firmness and without 
delay. Taxes have decreased and education- 
al facilities largely increased. These bless- 
ings are the results of home rule and the 
ascendancy of the Democratic party of the 
South. Instead of throwing away the fruits 
of Democratic policy which have brought 
happiness and prosperity to the Southern 
people, by restoring to power the Republi- 
can party, the people will uphold the party 
undeT which they have prospered. Mem- 
phis Appeal. 



y and support of the Dei 
democratic success does not mean the 
re triumph of party. It means a w,hole- 
le and pure administration of the Federal 
vernment. It means a healthy and re- 
nerative development by the restoration 
of confidence in all the varied interests and 
dustries of the country. 
It will benefit the stagnant industries of 
the North. It will develop the dormant re- 
sources of the South. It will mean the 
brotherhood of fifty-five million of people 
and the union of hearts and' the union of 
States harmonized and crystallized for a high- 
:ivilizalion and a better and purer ad- 
istration of the Federai Government, 
1 a moral and material point, the bless- 
1 and benefits that will flow to the South 
and to all sections of our common country 
lot be estimated. The race question that 
ds the present and the future with its 
darkening and portentous color line will be 
linated from our political horizon, and we 
leave to those who come after us the hap- 
py spectacle of both races 'iving in peace and 
happiness, each in its proper sphere — the one 
the guide and controller, the other the fol- 
lower and co-worker in the development and 

Erosperity of the most favored section of the 
Inion." / 

Whether the year of grace 1885 shall 
see Blaine or Cleveland in the presi 
dential chair, is yet uncertain but it is 
certain that neither the men nor the 
parties they represent, have the power 
to seriously disturb the basis on which 
rest the beginnings of Southern pros 
perity. 

It is to the signs of the times as in 
dicated in such items as the following 
that we must just now look for trust- 
worthy information, rather than to po- 
litical editorials and campaign docu- 
ments. 

"The Hon. T. L. M. Curry, agent for the 
distribution of the Peabody Fund, in his re- 
port to the trustees, read at their meeting on 
Wednesday last, gave a very encouraging 
account of the advance that is being made 
in all branches of education at the South. 
He says that in West Virginia the school 
system grows in efficiency and popularity. 
During the year fifty-four county and dis- 
trict institutes were held. The Hampton 
Normal and Agricultutal Institute is having 



extraordinary success, its last report showing 
554 students from ten States and four terri- 
tories. The Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute at Petersburg, with colored instructors, 
is well sustained. A State Normal School 
for girls will soon be opened at Farmville. 
In North Carolina people are becoming 
more alive to the advantages of good schools, 
and arc demanding that they be improved. 
The fund has materially aided the Normal 
Institute in South Carolina." In Georgia, 
teachers' institutes were heldin Norcross. 
Macon and Dalton for four weeks. In 
Florida five institutes were held in the sum- 
mer. Alabama is leading the other South- 
ern States with three white and three color- 
ed normal schools. An industrial institute 
and college for white girls has been found- 
ed at Columbus. Miss. Five institutes for 
white and colored people were supported in 
Tennessee, in June and July by the Peabody 
Fund. Education grows in popularity 
throughout the State. In Arkansas thirty- 
Jtwo institutes were held. About 1900 teach- 
ers attend the forty-two institutes held in 
Texas.— Memphis Appeal. 

And consider how broad a field, in 
more ways than one, is covered by 
these "small farms," upon which the 
introduction of the new systems of 
tillage is revolutionizing whole neigh- 
borhoods and waking up many a sleepy 
or half despairing land' bolder. 

"There has been a very remarkable in, 
crease in the number of small farms in the 
South since the war. In no direction has 
there been a more striking change in our 
industrial life than in the division of the old- 
time plantations into numerous small hold- 
ings. Just how large a farm should be and 
how much capital a man should have be- 
fore he can afford to invest it in farming 
lands, depends of course upon his individual 
circumstances, and the kind of farming to 
which land and labor are to be devoted. 
For instance, one man can as easily manage 
1000 acres of grazing land as he can loo 
acres devoted to grain growing. Fruit grow- 
ing and market gardening demand vastly 
more labor and attention than ordinary till- 
age. A fruit farm of twenty acres judicious- 
ly divided between apples, peaches, pears, 
and small fruit will demand as much care 
and labor as two hundred acres devoted to 
miscellaneous farm products, or five hun- 
dred acres in grass, and usually it will yield 
as much clear profit as either. But wheth- 
er the farms are large or small, remarks the 
Charleston News ami Courier, the success of 
the farmer must depend upon the character 
of his' crops, the careful selection of the 
best seed and through tillage. It is a waste 
of labor to attempt the cultivation of more 
ground than can be tilled thoroughly. It 
is better to raise 60 bushels of corn on one 
acre than 30 bushels each on two acres. — 
Norfolk Virginian. " 

One of the most interesting and in 
some respects, one of the most complete, 
expositions of the opinions of a large 
class of Southern whites that we have 
lately seen, comes to us in the Charles- 
ton News ami Courier, and we re- publish 
full extracts from it, believing that they 
will repay careful reading. 



Man's Government," (as it undoubtedly will 
be, if we trust to our own civilization.) and 
will maintain it peaceably if they can, forci- 
bly if they must, even if it shall be necessary 
to drive the Negro into the Gulf of Mexico. 

And there are still others, perhaps of the 
whole the class most dangerous to the pub- 
lic welfare, and who are utterly indifferent to 
the Negro, who say in the language of Dr. 
Noble:"! don't care for him. I don't care 
for his education. I don't care f-r his mor- 
als. I don't care for his thrift and comfort. 
I don't care for his Christianization ; he can 
go his way and live as he pleases, and die 
at last like a beast, and it is all nothing to 

Now it seems to us that in the position of 
these classes there is very much that is un- 
reasonable, unphilosophical and unpatriotic. 

As we have not the space at our disposal 
to examine each one in detail as fully as it\ 
deserves, it is our purpose to show as briefly ' 
and as forcibly as we can the unchristian, 
the impolitic and dangerous position of 
those who are indifferent to our increasing 
illiteracy, and who declare openly their in- 
difference to its greatest factor, the Negro. 

We do not intend to follow theXlhristian 
or the philanthropic argument, #hich. to 
many, no doubt, is the most touching and 
the strongest, but waive it and put it aside 
entirely lor one that is utterly and supremely 
selfish. 

We all, with sorrow, realize that the Negro 
is here. He is extremely ignorant, extremely 
immoral and easily' influenced. With his 
peculiar and unfortunate circumstances, 
conditions and environment, jt is much 
easier for him to be immoral than moral, 
illiterate than literate, and. consequently, 
he raise? enormously our percentage of 
illiteracy. He crowds our chain gangs and 
penitentiaries. He debases the standard of 
our public morals. He puts the State to a 
great annual expense in^ maintaining the 
administration of the laws. He annually 
increases the dilficulty and responsibility of 
good government. 

If\his immorality is doubted, it will be seen 
that mherever the Negro swa: ms there will be 
found a great preponderance of the black 
prisoners over the whites, in excess of the 
ratio\of the black to the white population. , 
ighboring State of Alabama it will 
found\hat the black prisoners outnumber 
'ive to one ! n Georgia seven #> 
South Carolina, where there is in 
the total population a black majority oL6$ 
per cent., tihere is an excess of black prison-. 
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Some of us still feel the bitterness of our 
losses, of our defeats, of our struggles to re- 
gain a competency once enjoyed, and per- 
haps never to be regained, and have no heart 
and no purpose to lift a hand to ameliorate 
the condition of the unconscious authors of 
our misfortunes. 

Some of us, rising above these unmanly 
considerations, have exerted ourselves in 
their Dehalf, have given of our substance and 
time and effort, unreservedly, to the extent 
of our ability, but without any immediate or 
apparent good result, and are discouraged 
and faltering. 

Again, there are some who, while giving 
something of their means and influence in 
aid of public education, and never outwardly 
opposing it. yet secretly have no hope — ■ 
and trust and believe and hope that 1 
way, mysterious, undefined and pi 
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'shall be relieved of the great incubus of 
immorality and ignorance. 
! There are others more honest, who do not 
disguise their hostility to the Negro, who, 
like Alison, have no faith in popular educa- 
tion, and who, when asked how otherwise 
the people can be improved mentally and 
morally, reply "by suffering, for whom the 
Lord lovethHechasteneth." Moreover, they 
have an abiding faith that this is to be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, a "White 
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not properly^realize it, nor the terrible re- 
troactive influence such a mass of illiteracy 
must have upon us, until it is put before us 
in some tangible shape. 

The census returns show us. that seven- 
ty-six per cent, of the Negroes in our South 
ern States cannot write their names, and that 
nearly forty per cent, of the entire population 
of these Southern States, both white and 
black, cannot read. * * * * 

Wc have said that the Negro is here, and 
by every argument based upon common sense 
and the common experience of mankindj3£i£» 
he is bound to remain, as a great, important 
and increasing factor for good or ill, hy3ur 
social system. I J. 

It is hardly possible, and highly^iftprob- 
able. that in our day he will be ariveniato 
the Gulf of Mexico as the Spaniards drove 
the Moors inty >:he Mediterranean, as som e 
of us affect to Relieve ; neither by a war of 
races will he be again reduced to bondage. 
But admitting the probability of either of 
these events, they are not likely to occur in 
this generation, nor before this seething mass 
of illiteracy and immorality will ripen into 
a community which" Will know no God but 
the basest of passions'-^ 

What, then, are our" ^ligations (not as 
Christian men and wojfMfa, we have waived 
that argument) ort-pj^ly personal and selfish 
considerations to 6ur\ fanailies, our govern- 
ment and our property^ \ 1 

We declare our first obligation in regard , 
to them to be to accept t^fbyrden of respon- 
sibility put upon us atonce. Howevermuch 
we may desire or wish it otherwise, we can- 
not separate ourselves from our environment 
and lead double lives, one for .ourselves and 
another for the community. We are bound 
together into one indissoluble whole, for weal 
or for woe, by an absolute community of in- 
terests ; that which is good or evil for a part 
is good or evil for the whole, for the whole 
is the sum of the parts, unequal and incon- 
gruous as they may be. 

A tree is judged by its fruits, and the stand-y- 
ard of public morals, public education a net' 
public sentiment in any society is shown-oy 
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its criminal records and its records of il- 
literacy, ^without regard to the purity and 
cultivation of any individual members of the \ 
community. Authentic statistics show us, 

[ Continued on pagt 116. 1 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

Not all Teachers. A Lesson in 
Thrift. A Teacher who will not 
Despair^" An Analysis of " Power." 
not all teachers. 

The letters which we give from our 
students and graduates, do not always 
fully show the advantage^ of an educa- 
tional system which trains muscle as 
well as brain And makes work as im- 
portant as study. The two following 
letters we have therefore chosen be- 
cause they present evidence of what 
our scholars can do, when for one or 
another reason, they have not devoted 
themselves exclusively to teaching. A 
good object lesson in farming, in house- 
keeping, in carpentry, in any trade or 
honest occupation, may sometimes 
find a large and more apprecia- 
tive audience than could be put into 
any schoolroom. 

• -Md. Nov. 2nd, 1883. 

Miss . 

Your letter was received, and I am very 
glad to learn that you still remain our cor- 
respondent representative of Hampton In- 
stitu e, and I am sure all her graduates often 
think of you, and love the Northern people 
who think of Hampton's sons and daugh- 
ters. The day will come when our Northern 
friends will be proud of us. 

I am very well, and doing we'd. I have no 
reason to complain. 

I have taughvSchool four years since I 
graduated at^flampton, Va. 

Kept a small store of my own for two 
years, and cultivated strawberries for the 
Northern market, and raised large hogs. 
You see Hampton's sons can] do some- 
thing else besides teaching school, and 
I believe it was never intended forallof us to 
do nothing else but teach. l am holdinga, 
commission as trustee of our public school 
of S my own town. 

I have bought three houses andjots since 
I left Hampton ; last year I raised'845 lbs. of 
pork, and 3200 quarts of strawberries. I 
must say in conclusion, the colored people 
ar^doing well generally all over the South- 
ern States so far as I can hear, both in 
wealth and education. 

Yours respectfully, 



Fla. Nov. 13, 1883. 

My dear Miss; 

1 received your wel:ome letter a few days 
ago, and need not say how I appreciated it. 
I suppose you wish to know what I have 
been doing since I left Hampton. I taught 
part of two terms only; after trying it 
thoroughly, I found there was not a living 
in it, and having a family to support, I was 
compelled to do that which there was a 

living in. Oncoming to P 3 vears 

ago j met with great opposition and I was 
compelled to go at something to let the peo- 
ple know that I did not depend only upon 
teaching for my living. I was taught if 
there was not an opening, to make one, and 
so I have done it. I will state to you my 
condition when I came to Florida. Three^ 
years ago I was married in Hampton and 
came to this State. I did not have much 
money after getting here. That year I taught 

school in O Co. 4 months at $20.00 per 

month. I had to sell my school warrants, some 
at a discount of 25 per ct. so you see how 
much I made in that operation. We came 
back to P. in the spring of '81, and did not 
do anything that summer owing to taking 
care of myself the first summer in the State. 
That fall I went to work at $1.00 and $1.25 
per day. I worked until Christmas and then 
I finished up a term of two months and 
went to work again; so I have been at it ever 
since until "this summer. Since that time 
we have bought a lot in town'"and have 
built a small house on it ; have also bought 
two cows at $25.00 apiece and I have sent my 
wife to Hampton to school this year. 1 
an) not quite through paying for my lot 
yet but have paid nearly two-thirds on 
it and have over a year yet on the balance. 
That is what I have been doing in the 3 
years, and my prospect is better for the future 
than it has ever been. 

Yours truly, 
J R. 



A LESSON IN, THRIFT. ■ 

."A strong desire and inclination to 
accumulate something to go upon," 
seems in this instance to have fully 
justified itself. The results, as given 
below, show what a young man who is 
determined to "get ahead" can do for 
himself, even when he has been obliged 
to forego his most valuable year at 



school, and to attack his work with 
even less than the usual preparation. 

Va., Nov. io, 1883. 

Miss A 

Dear Friend ; < 
Yours of Oct, 30, came promptly to hand. 
I am more than glad to learn of the contin- 
ued interest you manifest in corresponding 
with the Hampton graduates and ex-stu- 
dents. Indeed, 1 received your kind and 
good circular and read it with intense pains 
and care. Being engaged at the time in the 
county canvass, riding around with the 
circular in my pocket I lost it before I could 
commit your address to memory; for which 
I hope .you will pardon me. i spent three 
years at Hampton.lacked one yearof finishing 
up there. I often regret my not having the 
time to spend more months in school, owing 
to a strong desire and inclination to accumu- 
lating something to go upon, my father be- 
ing old. I am glad to inform you, that by 
my industry and energy I have been made able 
during these three years at home to buy and 
pay for a very handsome little plantation of 
over a hundred acres of land. I have also 
purchased me two very young and good 
horses, wagon and buggy, all of which cost 
me several hundred dollars, paid. As a 
general thingthe people around me are poor, 
white and colored, but work very hard for a 
living. I have been teaching ever since I lek 
school, with the exception of two summer 
months in each of the three years. We have 
more schools in this Co,than,ever heretofore; 
as a general thing are getting on nicely, with 
this exception:— we have been using Holmes; 
Venabie's and other text-books for a- 
bout eighteen years, and this year the school 
board decided not to use them longer, adopt- 
ed new series altogether, making it a rule if 
not law, that no pupils shall be allowed to 
come to school unless he or she is well sup- 
plied with all necessary new books. This 
sudden change of course found quite a num- 
ber of parents unable to send any of their 
children as yet, possibly, not before the en- 
suing school term ; since, in many instances, 
one pupil's books will cost from four to five 
dollars. The idea is, that most of the parents 
have just bought a lot of the former school- 
books, Holmes and others, and now they are 
compelled to get other books before they can 
send their children to school. So, you will 
not be surprised at hearing of such small num- 
bers attending our schools in this Co. My 
school was opened later this year than usual, 
but wasamong the first opened. I commenced 
teaching 17th Sept. with a pitiful number of 
10 and now I have on roll 35 pupils. My 
average daily attendance for the 1st month 
23.25, second month ended yesterday, Friday 
9th, with a daily average of 25.30; several 
years back, (even last yew) I rarely ever had 
a less number than 65 or 75 in the same 
school-house, and they kept me and my as- 
sistant busy. All the school-houses in my 
Di trict arc very good, comfortable and 
warm. I am striving each day to do my duty 
in the education of my race, and feel very 
plainly I have done but little after all in that 
direction. Indeed I should be very glad to 
hear from you at any time. 

I am respectfully yours, 

R. 



good letters my happiness is increased. Two 
men have been here, tried the work and left 
in despair. They now occupy positions in 
Institutes in this State. I shall try and a- 
void the slough through which. they went. 

Yes, I still say that if these people would 
pull together they would need no help, but 
the time is not yet. They must be tutored 
up to that point. I am after the young peo- 
ple and I think I have got them. I can take 
my school and do most- surprising things. 
They are ready to follow me in anything I 
suggest. Children in such a position as that 
will not let the older ones rest until they pay 
heed to their entreaties. I will tell you, as a 
secret, what I have in my mind ; it may be an 
air castle and it might be a reality. For 
several counties around there is no school of 
any importance. Thirty counties, I suppose, 
ought to be stocked with teachers. Any 
kind of teachers are employed. I say that 
will not do for this day. I should like to 
see this place the centre of educational ad- 
vantages for this section. 

This is no new idea of mine. It has been 
growing ever since I came here. So many 
from other counties want to get better 
training. This might as well be the place 
as any other. I will tell what we want : it 
is just twice our present capacity for school 
work. We charge tuition for every child or 
grown person who comes from outside a 
three-mile radius. Our board of trustees is 
an incorporated body. They are appointed 
by the State Legislature. What more do 
we need? I think this can be made the cen- 
tre. I may take the field in support of the 
measure. It remains to be seen how many 
supporters I have after I whisper it around. 

Well, now about the ten dollars. I think 
we are fit subjects of charity, and that it will 
do us good if nothing more than to get the 
confidence of the people. I would say send 
us twenty-five Gospel Hymns, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
I board cover, without notes. They retail at 
22 cents a copy. For my benefit you may 
include in the order two with notes. These 
books will add more to my Sunday and day 
school than anything else. 

I have means of protecting all my school 
outfit from destructive parties. We have 
plenty of good locks. I am going to try 
and make the Sunday School buy its ojwn_ 
lesson leaves and papers. We have from 
forty-five to fifty scholars that come regular. 
To-morrow 1 expect seventy-five or a hun- 
dred. The weather has been bad, and a lit- 
tle opposition by ignorant preachers has to 
be set aside. We have a lyceum of sixty 
members, all alive and in earnest. I wish 
you could hear them debate. One question 
more I must answer. One of my teachers 
helps me in Sunday Schook I work my 
older scholars in for the rest. The singing 
bdoks will not use up your appropriation, 
but for the present I must let you keep the 
rest. If you can get more than twenty-five 
books for half or a little more of the money, 
so much the better; we need fifty, but we 
need other things. 

This letter has been written with no ar- 
rangement. Hope you will excuse it. 

Yours truly, D. 

There are no Hampton graduates in this 
section that I know of. One, you know, 
Mrs. R , is with me. 



A TEACHER WHO WILL NOT DESPAIR. 

A graduate of Hampton who, in the 
pursuit of his calling, is obliged to turn 
his back upon all the aid and support 
10, which he has become accustomed in 
his school life, and go out into the midst 
of a darkness sometimes greater than 
that ofheathendom, must perforce have 
some trying and depressing experiences. 
Such letters as this show how much 
can be done for these teachers by keep- 
ing up the connection with Hampton, 
and through the school machinery, 
giving them occasional assistance. 

— N. C. Feb. 2nd, 18S4. 

Dear Miss C. 

Your letter surprises and gladdens me very 
much. Your words of encouragement and 
hope were worth more to me than you can 
think. I know that there is a big work to 
be' done in this town. The subjects are here, 
and it is impossible for one. who professes 
Christ, and is a professed factor in solving the 
problem before the Christian part of our own 
country, to escape doing his duty. 

Sometimes the task looms up before me 
in such proportion that I feel like giving up 
in despair. That thought is momentary. I 
am now old enough to see and know my im- 
perfections. One is an irresistible spirit of 
impatience. I should have said almost in- 
stead of making it absolute, for I do muster 
up more patience than both of my teachers, 
who daily despair. Nothing but true fa,ith in 
God can overcome these little things. You 
see we are away off South ; there is no gen- 
uine fountain nearer than those good North- 
ern communities, and when I receive such 



AN ANALYSIS OF " POWER." 

The essentials to success, according to 
the young teacher whose letter fol- 
lows, are "education, good morals and 
the accumulation of real estate." — At 
first sight, one smiles at this trio of 
forces, but '. on second thoughts, the 
soundness of the writer's views of his 
people's needs is palpable enough. ,It 
is likely that those who take his advice 
will, in the end. in spite of his anti- 
climax, have the laugh on their side. 

Va., Nov. 5th. 1884. 

Miss A. E. C 

Esteemed Friend:— Agreeable to your re- 
quest of me on the 25th ult., I will endeavor 
to comply. 

After a long absence from my school of 
five months' vacation, spent, I trust, in use- 
fulness to others and myself, I came back to 
this place and opened my same srhool on 
the 1st day of October, with- 19 pupils en- 
rolled. Before saying more about my school, 
I must give a brief sketch of my vacation. 
After having the pleasure of teaching a six 
months' session in Appomatox, I thought 
to take pleasure riding around and visiting 
several of my friends where I had taught 
prior to this place ; but when I got home 
(which is in Charlotte county), there was no 
such idleness, as I term it, for me. , 

The church of which T am a member, had 
appointed me superintendent of the Sunday 
school, which position I held up to ray leav- 
ing home for public school teaching. I had 
connected with my Sunday school 75 pupils, 
beside parents in daily attendance, which 
was very creditable to themselves and the 



noble work in which we were engaged. I 
had many visits and encouraging sugges- 
tions from good friends. My reading matter 
was the Bible lesson monthly, and the Inter- 
mediate Quarterly, in connection with good 
papers sept from the North. 

I had a very fine garden, and also a large 
watermelon patch, which kept me busy dur- 
ing the week. 

My people at home seem to realize the 
fact, that the road to success depends great- 
ly or entirely upon power; which 
in education, good morals, and the I 
lation of real estate. Some 
from two hundred and upward a 
and are building frame houses fon 
living. But I am afraid, that I ; 
too far from the nature of my subject. 

My school numbers at present 43 pu 
in daily attendance. It is not altogeth 
flourishing as I would wish to see it : 'have 
been unwell since I commenced teaching, 
not irse the energy I wish to. The 
i, parents, and myself are working 
smoothly^ together so far. They will 
keep a spring school for me, when sMs 
closes, which will be about the isi February, 
1884, if nothing prevents. You will please 
pardon dullness of expression, &c. as I am 
unwell, as I have stated. When you write 
to Miss T, pleise say in favor of me. that 
any good reading matter would be gladly ac- 
cepted by me from her. 

Sincerely, H. C. E. 



and < 




Mr. Samuel Taylor Miller, a Hamp- 
ton graduate, who has, for some years, 
done excellent service as a missionary 
to Africa, writes this interesting ac- 
count of recent hardships at the hands 
of savages, which will enlist the sym- 
pathies of our readers. BMr. Miller is 
the only Negro at this station, there be- 
ing besides four white missionaries and 
their farr/ilies from the United States. 
!• \ Benguela West Coast Africa, / 

karSiJ Aug. „th. ,884. ( 

For the last two months we have had ex- 
igences common to pioneer missionaries. 
)4.see from the head of this letter that 
I amViotin Bailundu. Pecular circumstances 
have brought us all to this place. On 15th 
May, Kwikwi, King of Bailundu, sent us a 
!etter(notifying us to leave that country. 
Investigation showed that a Portuguese 
trader, Had__cjrculatcd false and malicious re- 
ports againstuSSThe King believing them to 
be true, gave orders to have us plundered 
and driven out. On July 4th we left our 
homes in Bailundu with only a few clothes 
and proAions. Carriers were few and un- 
reliablcl Wiany of them taking loads only to 
steal their contents. Mr. Saunders, Mr. Fay 
and myself had to walk to the Coast. The 
ladies had only 3 or 4 men to each topoia 
whenthey should havehad6each. consequent- 
ly they too had to walk sonic After an un- 
usually long march of 23 days we reached 
Benguela on 27th of July. Mr. Stover, wife 
and child will return to the United States, 
also Rev. W. E. Fay. The loss in Bailundu 
is about five or six thousand dollars. We 
have putourcaseinthchandsof the Govern- 
or of Bengeula who says hewilliryjjunake 
King Kwikwi pay damages. y 

harges against us are too mrffiy and 



Tfie 

foolish to enumerate ; the 
few examples. 
"They arc .fugitives from 



justice. i> "They 
are lcticnmen. •• 1 neir ooject is to take the 
country, kill the King and old people, and 
make slaves of the young." "They will, 
blow up the country with gun powder." 
" Reinforcements will also come from their 
country." • 

The King has been in his war camp since" 
1882 expecting yearly to go to war but hav- 
ing near his palace such "reputed warriors" 
he concluded his first and wisest job was to 
cxpei us. Now it is hardior for me to think 
King Kwikwi really believed these reports. I 
rather think he used them to carry out his 
purpose of robbing us. He knew we had a 
great supply of goods and he and his people 
wanted them. Hence the far-fetched belief 
in the above charges. 

We can't tell yet whether or not cue field 
will be given up; there' are yet signs of con- 
tinuation. Bihc and Chivula are good 
places to work in. The King of Bihc has 
not been heard from recently. The King of 
Chivula invites us to build in his country. 

I cannot write- you the details of this 
strange and peculiar affair. I only give a 
few facts from which you may draw some 
idea of our situation. We intend to remain 
here till, we see" how matters go. If the 
mission continues^ station will beestablished 
here as a base of supplies, while othef/sta- 
tions can.be established in the interior. At 
present all is darkness and uncertainty. It 
is vain to predict; man proposes but God 
disposes, is as true as ever. All well, \ 
Lam respectfully yours, 

S. C. Miller. 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton. 

OUR RETURN PARTY. 

A party of twenty-five (25) Indians, in 
chargifof Mr. and Mrs. Gravatt and Miss 
Folsom. left Hampton for their homes to 
the West on the 30th of September. Then- 
escort will visit the different. Agencies and 
bring back fifteen or more selected youth 
in their place. . 

The usual "farewell meeting was held in 
Winona on the eve of departure, closing 
with a more than usually impressive cere- 
mony—the baptism of- Wannapin. whose 
face and those of his witnesses were earnest- 
ness itself, as they listened to the prayers, 
and gave the response in an audible voice 
It was remarked both on that evening and 
the following dav that the "good-byes were 
1 unusually subdued and sad. There was less 
noisy excitement than on former occasions ; 
i the big wagon drove away, nearly every 
girl was in tears. As for the boys, the ab- 
rupt fashion of their leave-takings was at 
least as often an indication of real feeling, 
as of the lack of it. 

The following is the list of names and 
agencies : ^ ljerMJ 

Susie Nagle. ' ' 
Standing Rock. 

Tiaokasin, 
Chas. Rabbit, 
Joe Archambeau, 
Jennie No Ears. 
Crow Creek. 
First Hail. 
Andrew Fox. 
Susan Carpenter. 
V, Lizzie Onspesni, 
m Alice Sacred Iron. 
Nancy Begs-for-her, 
Ellen Burt, 
Rosa Blake ("Her Holy Pipe."l 
Lower Brule. 
Voice of the Cloud. 

Felix Homna, 
Andrew Sageonkte, • 
Wannapin, 

Yankton. 
Wm. Beans, , 
Thos. Tuttle, ~"" 

Jos. Estes, 
Mercy Conger, 
Lizzy Keeler. 
Santee. 
Rebecca Mazakute 

Winnebago. 
Sophia Little Bear, 
Carrie Alexander, 



will bend over the work, as those who have 
held out strongly on their English for a 
week, chatter of the hard struggles they 
■have had, and grow' stronger in their deter- 
mination to succeed. 

And so we shall regularly await the numer- 
ous bundles for the 

Fancy-work Class, 

Winona Lodge. 

Hampton Institute. 

Hampton, Va. 



A Letter from Standing Rock. 

Standing Rock. Fort Yates, Dak. Sept. 24, ' S4 
General Armstrong. Dear Sir :— 

I placed Frances Ptesan as seamstress m 
the Farm School on July 1st. and placed 
Rosa there also on September 1st, to help 
Francis, and they are both quite contented 
and doing well. 

Rosa is anxious to get a school to teach 
and I am desirous of giving her an oppor- 
tunity as soon as 1 have a suitable place for 
her; that is when I get a building lor a single 
day school; and 1 am now authorized by the 
Department to advertise for the construc- 
tion of three day schools, but the law re- 
quires three weeks' advertising and then the 
delay incident to approval of contract may 
bring it so late that I cannot have them fin- 
ished antil late this season and perhaps not 
before next spring. I want to place Rosa in 
one of these day schools near the agency, 
(as soon as completed) so as to have her near 
bv to keep her under my care and guidance. 
The new day school at the Cannon Ball set- 
tlement is 25 miles from the agency and re- 
quires a male and (cmale teacher, so I could 
not have placed her there with propriety, 
and have engaged a man and his wife for 
that school. There are 60 pupils in attend 



A FANCY-WORK CLASS. 

' The first study hour of this term held in 
Winona Lodge was turned into a talk with 
the girls on the subject of "Speaking Eng- 
lish ' and it was really delightful to see their 
bright faces as a little scheme for helping 
them in this arduous task, was unfolded. 
But the same little scheme must be laid be- 
fore the young readers of the Workman be- 
fore it o.n be fully matured ; and we only 
hope that as many hands will be lifted in 
the North as there were here in answer to 
the question, "Who will help?" 

It is certainly very hard for an Indian to 
say " All day and every day excepting Sun- 
day I will try to speak only English, for 
there are many here who can only say about 
ten words in the strange tongue, and hear- 
ing them use Indian is a great temptation to 
those who know English^nd mean to use 
it Still, English must be spoken, or a great 
part of the whole time here is lost. So many 
things depend upon just that point. Now 
we have planned and said to all who will 
try and succeed for a whole week in using 
English that we will give an hour Tuesday 
afternoons and teach them to make pretty 
fancy work for themselves and for each 
other. Already a part of each day is spent 
in a sewing room, where they learn to make 
all of their own garments ; but this will be a 
little different, and they are eager to begin. 
Crocheting, simple embroidery, hem-stitch- 
ing, knitting, tatting, dollies clothes, and 
even "crazy work"will be taught.and each one 
may keep or dispose of her work as she 
likes. How many of the little girls at home 
would consider this a prize, I wonder; only a 
sewing class ! And yet the children here 
signed their names bravely, and are making 
great sacrifice of speech just to be called 
members of the class. They were told, too 
that this letter should be printed, and so feel 
that their promise is to you as well as to us. 
Now what we want is that you shall send us 
anything that you think will help sustain 
our part of the bargain. Worsteds, worsted 
needles, crochet needles, knitting needles, 
bits of ribbons, silk, etc., crash, cheese cloth, 
or any materials pretty for tftble or bureau 
scarfs, embroidery silks or threads, pieces 
for dolls' dresses, patterns for pretty stitches 
or outline work, or even advice : will 1 be grate- 
fully received, and it will be a bright picture 
for you just V) imagine the happy faces that 
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ance there, and the children are given th. 
mid-day meal, which is prepared by the pu- 
pils under direction of the female teacher, 
while the boys provide the fuel and water, 
and in the summer, will cultivate a garden, 
under the direction of the male teacher, so 
you will readily understand that it would have 
been imprudent to have placed Rosa in that 
school. 1 am now building a similar school 
at another point south of the Agency, as I 
have great faith in the good effect that the 
mid-day meal will have in keeping up a reg- 
ular attendance. ■ . 

The 3 day schools that I am going to have 
constructed will have a capacity of about 30 
pupils each, with but one teacher for each 
school, where no meal will be given, and it is 
into one of these that I intend to place Rosa. | 
Rosa and Francis have both done real well 
since returning home, also Josephine Mc 
Carthy who has been living with her sister 
most of the time, (who is also educated and 
married to a very good white man) Josie was 
in my office this morningltnd I asked her if 
she wished to return to Hampton; she re- 
plied that ii her sister got well enough to do 
her own work she would be willing to go 
back for another three years' course. Fidelia 
is more indifferent and less stable than the 
other girls. I procured three different situa- 
tions for her. but she only remained from 
one to three days in any. She is now at her 
father's who is very good man, and is con- 
ducting herself very well. 

Regarding other pupils for Hampton, 1 
could furnish five or six, at any time. There 
are two very bright boys 13 and 15 years, 
respectively, who are brothers, and are anx- 
ious 'to go, and I could doubtless find other 
volunteers if required, 

Mrs McL is in New York City at present, 
with, Sitting Bull, and if she goes as far as 
Washington will certainly visit Hampton be- 
fore her return, . • 

Everything connected with the service at 
this Agency is in a very satisfactory con- 
dition Our crops have been excellent this 
year and the Indians are very much encour- 
aged in consequence. 

I contemplate visiting Washington next 
winter and shall endeavor to run down to 
Hampton. Yours very truly, 

James Mc Laughlin. 

Indian Agent. 



She was evidently quite indisposed to come, 
so we left her on the shore and commenced 
our journey toward Hampton. As we pass- 
ed down the river we saw that the boys at 
the farm school were up, waiting to wave 
their good-bye to their old mates. Jerome 
and Benedict. Owing to the "June rise, 
the current of the river is very strong at this 
time of the year, and our steamboat made 
good time. 

Some distance down, we stopped to take 
on some wood that Andrew Fox had sold to 
the captain for use of the Indians on the 
reservation. In the afternoon, we stopped 
a few moments at the Moreau, or St. Ste- 
phens Mission, giving us time to shake 
hands with -the Rev. Mr. Swift, who, with 
his good wife, is doing most excellent work. 
His face was bronzed by the sun, and I was 
told that he spent weeks out among the In- 
dians, teaching them how to care ior .their 
crops " He'll get to heaven ii ever a man 
does," said our rough, good-hearted captain 
io only one of those rough 
frontiersmen, who have little thought ex- 
cept for money, who yet expressed their ad- 
miration of the self-sacrificing work that 
Mr. Swift is'doing. 

Leaving out of account what these mis 
sionaries are accomplishing among the fn 
dians, their influence upon the whitesof that 
country is most excellent. 

At an early hour the next morning we ar- 
rived at the Cheyenne River Agency, which 
can hardly be said to be " beautiful for situa- 
tion." This Missouri river is not to be de- 
pended upon, and it has thrown a high bank 
in front of the agency, so that the boat is 
obliged to land some five miles below. Mai. 
Swan gave us a hearty welcome, and took 
us to his home. We met there Inspector 
Barr a kind man. whose heart is evidently 
in the right place. At the office we found 
Felix Benoist acting as interpreter. His sis- 
ters are teaching school at Hump's Camp, 
some sixty miles from the agency, while he 
lives with his mother near the office. He 
had made a good report in his position. We 
went with the inspector to the agency board- 
ing school under the care of Mrs. Swan, 
where we found five bright boys ready to 
come to Hampton. The boarding school 
seemed in a very prosperous condition. VVe 
were shown through the dormitories and th 
kitchen, and listened to the recitations. • 
We were next taken to Mr. Kinney 
school. I agree with your judgment as ea 
I pressed in your letter after your return from 
the West, thaL, " no better work is being 
done lor Indian girls." It means much that 
I the Indians so far appreciate the work 
1 that Mr. and Mrs. Kinney have not room for 
all that desire to come. They have the same 
difficulty that all the schools at or near 
the agencies have to contend with. They 
are not lelt in undisturbed possession of 
their children. On ration days, the parents 

, .1 — K~~l H„iMmcr nnrt disturb 



in this western field.rather than because of it. 

It was a cause of regret to me that I could 
not visit the Rev. Mr. Riggs and see his 
work at Peoria Bottom. I felt his influence 
all along down the river. I had met one of 
his workers at Standing Rock. I saw others 
at Cheyenne River. I brought with me some 
of the students at his school at Peoria Bot- 
tom. The company of Indians already num- 
bered over twenty. My time was limited, 
and I took the boat down the river the fol- 
lowing day, having obtained eight boys, from 
'lis agency. 
There is a marked difference between the 
aper and lower agencies in the matter of 
vilized ways of living. At Fort Berthold 
e found mud houses, all being in the 
_jmp; no land taken up, naked men, much 
dancing. At Crow Creek the people are all 
scattered through the reservation. There 
can hardly be said to be any Indian village. 
All the best lands on the reservation hav v e 
been taken up by the Indians. 

The agency buildings Jire the most attrac- 
tive that I have seen )n the river. They 
surround a pleasant park in which there are 
a number of thrifty trees. Out a little way 
from the other buildings is the school house „- 
and the pretty little church. I 

I found Maj. Gasmann away, buthis good 
wife took excellent care of us until his re- 
turn. John Archambeau was working with 
a will under the care of Mr. Fuller in the 
carpmter shop. This is the model shop in 
this part of the country. Our carpenters 
will do well if they are to compare favorably 
with some that Mr. Fuller has trained. 
I Santee- came to see me. He is in better 
heakh than when at Hampton, but not yet 
strong enough to do much work. We found 
a number of nice boys awaiting our coming. 
The Hampton company, now numbering 26, 
all lodged together, and made quite an ex- 
citement in the community. 

n the evening some of the old Hampton 
boys marshaled them into line, and they 
marched two bv two across the green to the 
little chapel, where evening service was 
Held. They sang and joined in the responses 
ntst heartily, behaving in a most decorous 
manner. . 

Notwithstanding the frequent drains upon 
the Crow Creek children, Maj. Gasmann 
— ^moned his interpreter and one of his 
Brother-of-all," and theystarted 



way to find girls for Hampton. 
We 



Correspondence. 

Chamberlain, Dakota, June. 
Editor of Southern Workman, 
Dear Sir:— 
After two days of waiting at Standing 
Rock, which was made profitable by the 
insight gained into the Indian life at the 
ageHcy, at 3 o'clock in the morningwe heard 
TP. ..:u:„.i^ «f »k» ctpnmpr General lerrv 



the whistle of the steamer General Terry 
which was to carry us down the river to the 
lower agencies. The boys and girls were 
quickly gathered on the bank of the river. 
Somewhat to my dismay, the boys all came 
with their hair cut. It seems that the night 
before they had a discussion among them- 
selves, and had come to the conclusion that 
this was altogether the proper thing, as they 
were coming East to school. One of the 
girls was missing. Maj. McLoughlin im- 
mediately sent a policeman to tne Indian 
camp, and the missing girl was brought. 
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linger about the school building and disturb 
the work. . , 

I visited the homes of several of our 
Hampton children. They were, for the most 
part, living in log houses, with one and two 
rooms 1 listened to a letter which a mother 
had received from her daughter at Hampton, 
and was amused at this request : " Send me 
some dried beef and moccasins." 

As it was ration day, the people were ga- 
thered from all the camps, and a general 
council was summoned by the Inspector; 
where I was allowed to tell the people that > 
wanted their children. 

I listened for a time to the long Indian 
speeches which Felix patiently 1 interpreted. 
They had many complaints to make as have 
most men who havn't much to do. They 
complained of the cattle that were being 
driven over their reservation, of the wood 
that was being taken from them, of the small 
rations that they were receiving I imagine 
there was some truth in the remark of one 
old chief: " If a man tries to farm and help 
himself, the Great Father tries to starve 

h Twas interested to hear the cause of the 
» bad heart " of one of these men. He said 
that the great father sent them white boss 
farmers that cost them much money and did 
them no good. At Standing Rock I had 
heard Chief Running Antelope make a 
strong appeal for these very men as the one 
thing needful. 

I am convinced that the only way in 
which these men will learn much of farming 
is by being brought in contact with whites, 
and having to work for their living as other 
men do. This reservation system cannot 
last many years longer, and it will not be a 
bad thing when those railroads- that are 
waiting so impatiently on the other side of 
the river force their way through all this 
country. It will be a hard process or these 
people, just as the passage from slavery to 
fVeeSom was hard for the blacks, but there 
is not much chance of obtaining true man- 
hood and womanhood out of such a system 
as our government employs. Slavery had 
some redeeming features. Jt taught the 
blacks to work. What I have seen of good 
work out here seems to me to be done in 
'"pile of the system by the faithful laborers 



[sited the boarding school and heard 
creditable recitations in arithmeticand gram- 
mar, rode through the reservation arte 
the conuortable houses and well-kept 1 
,f the Indians, and felt glad at heart. 

Seven thousand bushels of wheat were 
raised on thisretervation last year, the Ma- 
jor told me, and they need a mill. Certain- 
ly here is a place where home industries 
should be encouraged. Why could not the 
piople befencouraged to raise their own 
supplies arM the Government buy them ? 

Maj. Gasmann wants to have a place 
where the wool which is raised on the reser- 
vation can be carded and spun. He wants 
shoe shops. He wants more opportunities 
to employ those boys and girls that are 
going back from these schools to their 
homes in the West, and he should have 
them. / . ft 

I realized, when I visited these agencies, 
the fact that orders from Washington to the 
agents to prpvide work for Hampton stu- 
dents had not much meaning when they 
had almost no shops in which to placetKem. 

Finding that I could afford little help in 
gathering students for Hampton, I deter- 
mined to leave my charge wits* Maj. Gas- 
mann and spend' Sunday in/ Lowcr^Brule. 
Before I went I witnessed the marriage of, 
Frank Pamani and Celeste. Our Hampton 
company again assembled at the liltte cha- 
pel and the Rev. Mr. Burt performed the! 
ceremony. It was an interes:ing sight: „ 
Frank, with his red handkerchief about his 
neck, nicely dressed, standing with Celeste 
before the white robed missionary, and in 
the body of the church the little company of 



the body ot tne cnurcn ine uurc •.uii.p—.j 
volunteers about to leave their homes for 
the far East. 

At Lower Brule I was the guest of Major 
Gregory, who, after some years of absence, 
has returned to a field where he formerly 
lived, and which he thoroughly understood. 

I found Frank Yellowbird working in the 
blacksmith shop. 1 saw his forty acres of 
wheat that he had sowed, and his comforta- 
ble house. This taking hold of farming by 
our graduates seems to me a most important 
matter. The pay at the shops is small a»d 
openings few, but here is a fertile soil, wifc 
farming implements, seed, and all the neces- 
saries furnished by the Government. Bear 
Bird was drilling his little Indian boys.teach- 
ing them to hoe corn, making a good record. 
Philip Counciller, his wife and little Charlie, 
were comfortably settled in a cottage, where 
some of the other Hampton students were 
to take their meals. J.. jLil 

I drove down six miles tothe White River 
Camp to see Chief Walking Medicine and 
his son Samuel. Samuel had given some 
talks on education after his return from 
Hampton, but my visit was not successful 
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in the matter of getting children. Mat- 
ters were in a disturbed state, and the peo- 
ple were excited. While I was talking to 
the chiefs in council, an immense woman 
strode into the room with her knife in her" 
hand and talked most rapidly and excitedly 
for some minutes, bhe had heard that I 
had come to take her girls from the board- 
ing school on the reservation to Hampton. 
She followed me in my visit to the school. 
We have here quite a nice company of 
Hampton graduates, most of them doing 
well and working at their trades. 

The native missionary. Rcv^Luke Walker, 
is doing a good work here, and will be a 
great help to the boys on their return. 

To-morrow morning we take the train for 
the East. Sincerely yours, 

H. B. Fkissell 

Correspondence. 

Mountains and religion. The uest 
place to educate american boys. 
German Christians' estimate of 
the american sabbath. 
Wc take the liberty to make a few breezy 
extracts from a private letter, touching some 
subjects of interest to American citizens. 
Reichenhall. Bavarian Alps. 

Aug. 2S, 18S4. 
" This is a pretty watering place among 
the Alps, resorted to especially by Berliners 
and Roumanians, and rain gives me a chance 
to write a little, as when it is fair we must 
be out. 

As at all Germans baths— great saltworks 
are here— there is the 'Curkaus' [Cure 
house] and regulation concerts, which wea- 
void, having them all the year in Wiesbaden, 
and preferring to enjoy the beautiful scenery 
and fresh air in Nature's own way. So we 
go where we can feast our eyes on mountain, 
stream and pasture ; patronizing 'Milk Cures.' 
for indeed one seldom finds such rich sweet 
milk as this ; and we enjoy these rural scenes. 

Before coming here, we crossed over into 
the Austrian Tyrol, and there I r-ralized my 
idea of the Tyrol in its wildness and pictur- 
esquencss. In the Gastein valley were high 
Alps, waterfalls, dashing streams, (Bismarck 
does not regulate their flow), fields of wild 
flowers thick with pansies, shrines by the 
way side t6 which our driver touched' his hat, 
and picturesque costumes, 'Maud Mullers 
raking meadov^ sweet with hay' in Tyrolese 
di ess. 

The children in their freshness were a plea- 
sure to behold and there was an interesting 
quaintness about it all. -On many houses, 
verses of scripture were painted in large let- 
ters, and on others pictures of saints, etc. 
The queer looking wardrob#ffi the house on 
the valley side where we stayed, being unable 
to find rooms in any hotel, was decorated 
with pictures from Bible scenes, and the re- 
ligious atmosphere of the region impressed 

Religion and mountains seem to go togeth- 
er, and a fervent Catholic spirit is pleasanter 
than an indifferent Protestant one. As we 
drove away down the val'.ey in the early morn- 
ing, I looked up with reverence to the pur- 
ple heights so suggestive of the ' everlasting 
hills.' We were nursed by mountains at the 
' Islands,' and our infancy was lulled by sea 
waves, so no wonder we love Nature ; a love 
which grows stronger with years. Paris can- 
not charm like the Alps. 

We shall be here a week or more longer, as 
it has been a very hot summer in Wiesbaden, 
and we all wan,tf fresher air. As soon as it 
clears, we intend to ta4te a trip to Berchtes- 
gaden, said to be very beautiful ; and there 
intend fio go into a salt mine. The snow 
came down on the mountains yesterday, mak- 
ing it so/cool here below, that this morning 
• there was a fire in the tall of en [ stove J in the 
breakfast room, which was cheerful. 

Hawthorne is right. For a man without 
occupation, Europe certainly offers far more 
inducement than the other side of the ocean. 
But we shall probably return to the States 
next year. —It is for D. that a change seems 
needed. For his welfare I think and feel 
much. It^is the longing of my life that he 
may become a man ofcharacter, and how can 
he unless he is under suitable influences. 
Soon he will be seventeen, when he will be- 
come liable to military duty. He is utterly 
unwilling, and the more we know of it the 
less desirable it seems; the influences are 
such. Besides this, he fully intends to make 
his career in America, and he will be at a dis- 
advantage if he does not receive part of his 
education there ; not only to learn English, 
but to know men and things. The experi- 
ence of others proves this. Then, you know 
the state of religion in Germany, and what 
the European Sabbath is. The longer I live 
here, the more I see the value and necessity, 
physically and spiritually, of the Christian 
Sabbath, to a nation. 

The Gustav Adolf Verein [Gustavus A- 
■dolphus Society] has just had a great meet- 
ing here, to which pastors and laymen from 
*all parts came. They advocate stricter ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and it is strange that 
it is relaxingin the States. Germany finds it 
does not do." * 



■c. B. 
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as we have seen, what our condition is in 
these particulars. Our common experience 
and observation prove to us their truth. 
Since the abolition of slavery the two races 
have been growing gradually apart, and our 
interest in the Negro has gradually waned. 
He has done our work, we have paid him his 
wages, and the greater part of his education- 
al expenses and of his maintenance, and here 
our ways have diverged ; he has gone his and 
we ours, each without any special thought of 
the other. With what result? 

A lamentable and constantly increasing 
deficiency in morals, a continued absence of 
any true comprehension of Christian teach- 
ings, or of any active sense of virtue or vice 
as such, or as principles of action. 
' Now, we ask, to what height can this tide 
of immorality, of iniquity, of vice and vul- 
garity rise, before every individual in the 
community will feel its baneful retroactive 

As we have already suggested, the State 
feels it to-day in her reputation for illiteracy 
and in her debasement from the high moral 
and intellectual standard that she should 
hold. She feels it practically in the enor- 
mously increased expenditures for her crimi- 
nal courts, and in the maintenance of a police. 
She feels it in the daily increasing difficulty 
of maintaining an honest, upright, and in- 
telligent administration of government. 

The day is close at hand when every cit- 
izen of the State will have it brought home 
to him by finding himself a member of a com- 
munity in which neither the honorof his fam- 
ily, nor his rights of property, nor the justice 
of his government will be respected. 

And who will be the losers in this state of 
anarchy ? The answer is a simple one— those 
who have property to lose. Our duty to our 
Government, to our manhood, to our fami- 
lies and to our property, then demands that 
we shall accept the burden of educating this 
race ; that we shall do it heartily, ungrudg- 
ingly, and with the thorough understanding 
of his needs which our experience has given 



The Negro needs our pity, our care, our 
interest, our direction in his pathway to the 
place of a decent and respectable citizenship, 
and if we do not give it to him. he will fall 
deeper than any depths yet sounded, and 
carry us with him. Permit us to declare, 
that in a vital question of tfris nature, a 
question which comes home to every man. to 
every woman and to every property-holder 
in the State, indifference is stupid, aye, al- 
most criminal foolishness ! 

We do nut withhold our sympathy from 
that class, now fortunately a small minority, 
which is still absorbed in the contemplation 
of its former prosperity, and its present dif- 
ficulties and struggles. Time is the great 
healer to such, and we say to them let "your 
working be your prayer." 

Of those who are discouraged in well do- 
ng, who have given of their means, and time, 
tnd effort without any apparent result but 
ndifference, impudence and ostentation, we 
cspectlully request a calm reconsideration. 

Let us ask, Have you given full weight. to 
the fact that you are dealing with a race in 
the very infancy of its development, or at 
least of its re-development, a race whose 
present mental horizon is bounded by the 
advent of his ancestors to this land of 
nise, from the Paganism and Feticism of 
Central Africa ; a time which is not yet be- 
yond the memory of some now living? 

Can you rightly expec^from him the same 
quick response to your efforts, the same in- 
telligent acknowledgment of your high 
purpose, as you do from a race which in- 
stead of two hundred and fifty, has behind 
it two thousand years of continuous pro- 
gress ? 

Have you given any close thought to your 
methods, and inquired if they were right, or 
wrong ? 

"ave you not paid your school taxes and 
inistered your charities without thought, 
upon the accepted theory, knowing it to be 
false, that the white and black boy are men- 
tally and morally equal, and, being equal, 
should be subjected to precisely the same 
methods in education ? 

In doing this, have you not practically 
ignored the history of the races and denied 
to $e white child any advantage of inheri- 
ted ideas, in the mind, in morals or religion, 
slowly gathered in the growth of centuries ? 

Have you not, to the injury of the black 
child, and to your own disappointment, 
equally ignored in the latter any considera- 
tion of his environment, of his feeble moral 
sense, of his poverty, his improvidence, and 
the entire absence of any home influence, or 
family culture, or inherited habits? 

To secure the best results, has it ever oc- 
cured to you that you must supply the 
place of good home influences, and proper 
religious training, and that your mental and 
moral educational work««f/go on together, 
otherwise, in cultivating his intellect alone, 
you are putting edged tools in the hand of a 
child ? 



Have you not given of your substance 
energy without thought, without care, w 
out real sympathy, in a perfunctory 
and looked for returns which, from an i 
had no rightto expect? 
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they arc playing with fire ; and if they "trust" 
in Providence" to rid us of the Negro we sug- 
gest to them the wisdom of "keeping their 
powder dry" for any .tin looked -for emer- 
gency. 

We can respect the honest, tf misled, class 
who openly avow and declare their hostility 
to the Negro. 

It is this class which originates the in- 
genious circumventive laws which deprive 
the ignorant Negro of his franchise. 

It is this class that builds upon the sand 
of expediency. 

It is this class whose method of culture is 
the heroic one of digging up the roots. 

It is this class which is continually raising 
the devil of hateful ignorance, forgetting the 
common experience of mankind and the 
philosophic declaration of Goethe, "It is 
easier to raise the devil than to lay him." 

It is useless to repeat to them the argu- 
ment already advanced. It is useless to 
point out to them that they cannot always 
control by expedients an ignorant and im- 
moral suffrage. It is useless to declare to 
them that without public etlucation there 
can be no government of true law. nor any 
protection to legitimate liberty, or to suggest 
that the immoral and ignorant voter wields 
a positive poisonous influence of vast pro- 
portions upon society. 

It is useless to show them that in spite 
of all their temporary expedients, under the 
lea"d of demagogues and political adven- 
turers, this ignorant suffrage can repudiate 
their State and county securities, and the 
most sacred obligations of civilized society, 
without compunction or remorse, before they 
will have the opportunity of driving it into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

In short, this is a class of blind, inveterate 
pessimists and fatalists, with whom argu- 
ment is useless, and wh ich will only be con- 
vinced of its error when its peace and prop- 
erty have vanished, anc* 
remedy it. 

There are ithers. and they are the darg< 
ous majority, who quietly and unconscioi 
ly sleep on while the volcano mutters. So 
long as their bonds and stocks are good, their 
banks solvent, their money is not stolen, 
their barns are not burned, or cattle pur- 
loined ; so long as there is nothing in their 
immediate neighborhood to excite alarm for 
the safety of their families or property, they 
will sleep on in fancied security. 

But cannot they read the signs of the com- 
ing time as to the security of their bonds in 
the sophistic and captivating argument 
addressed to the ignorant Negroes by politi- 
cal demagogues in a neighboring State in a 
recent election,, and which had its effect : 
"You had no part in creating this debt, and 
why should you help to pay it ?" 

Can they not see the wide application and 
the dangerous and destructive tendency of 
this argument, when they for a moment con- 
sider that of the five hundred counties of 
Georgia, Alabama. South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Mississippi. Florida, and Louisiana, 
nearly one-half have absolute Negro majori- 
ties, some of them as high as forty thousand ? 

How long, we finally ask. will they live on 
in peace and comfort in the now quiet com- 
munity if they persist in allowing the rising 
generation of Negroes to grow up indolent, 
improvident, uninstructed in the mechanic 
arts and steeped in immorality and igno- 
rance ? It will not do for us. if we value our 
property, our honor, or our peaceful exist- 
ence, to be indifferent; for,;*by whatever road 
we travel, however wide our excursions, we 
come round to the same point, the august 
fact of our membership in each other." 

We may stupidly ignore the membership , 
but we cannot get away from it. a\ e are 
interlinked and interbraided to such a degree 
that it is a concern of each man in the com- 
munity, in the nation and the world over, 
that every other man be intelligent, moral 
industrious and trustworthy. 

A man may refuse to be his neighbor's 
keeper. Sooner or later what his neighbor 
does will come home to his own life and tell 
on him, and he will see that after all he had 
some motive for being his. keeper. 

Property, virtue, public order, opportuni- 
ties, the perpetuity of cherished institutions, 
the vigorous transmissions of national char- 
acter are always at stake, to be affected favor- 
ably or unfavorably by the opinions and ac- 
tions of each in the body politic. 

We need then no longer ask what our self- 
ish obligations are, if allthat we hold dear is 
bound up in this educational question ; and 
let us, at the risk of becoming tedious, earn- 
estly plead once more on purely selfish 
grounds for the manifestation of a greater 
personal interest in, and a greater sympathy 
for, those who are dependent upon us, but 
egally our equals. 



n future let none of us forget 
the Negro is our especial ward. and. 
nowever disinclined we may be to accept 
him, we of the South and North are bound 
by our common humanity, by the credit of 
our superior race civilization, by bur sacred 
obligations to our wives and children, by our 
public obligations to our Government, our 
country and our property, to raise him moral- 
ly and mentally to a higher plane than he 
now occupies, and to fit him for an exercise 
of his civil rights which shall neither be re- 
volutionary nor dangerous. 

G. R. S. 
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A Memorial Service 
For Mary Anna Longstreth. 

On Sunday evening, Oct. 12, a pleasant ser~ 
vice was held at Hampton Institute in mem- 
ory of this beloved friend whose name w-#l 
always be revered and cherished in tne school- 
to refresh our hearts with memories of her 
beautiful life and loving deeds, to acquaint 
the new comers with the. debt of gratitude 
the school will always owe to-, her, and to 
give appropriate reception to the generous 
gift which occupied her last thoughts of 
Hampton, her parting gift to the school, a 
fine crayon portrait of its honored f iend and 
treasurer. Gen. J. F. B. Marshall. 

Two easels on the platform held, the one 
this portrait and the other, the beautiful cray- 
on of Miss Longstreth herself from the teach- 
ers' parlor. The two genial faces smiled be- 
i.evolently upon the assembly. We rejoiced 
to feel that one of them will often cheer us 
still in bodily presence; yet who can tell that 
in spirit and in truth the other was not 
lovingly near us as it seemed that night. 
• Rev. Mr. Tolman— for eleven years th;- 
school's first chaplain— dwelt upon the beauty 
nd significance of such a life of unselfishness 
id Christian love. Our present pastor. Mr. 
rissell, spoke nf the deep interest Miss 
mgstreth always took in the religious work 
the school, the help it had been in his own 
he letters that came from her hand 
ar to the graduating class; the deep 
e she expressed that every graduate 
; a soldier of Christ, a teacher 
;. The Principal gave the 
; Longstreth 's connection 
m school from its early days; 
gracious, delicate deeds 
ring kindness, 
along its way ; the 
nspiration she had given to 
merest growing with its growth, 
graduates to their little school 
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valuable letters of counsel from her busy 
hand; her broad nature finding room for 
many other benevolent works; the tributes 
brought by hundreds who rise up to call 
her blessed. Not hers the bare " gifts with- 
out the giver. ' The deepest gratitude owed 
her by the many she helped and blessed is 
for the loving heart'that went with all she* 
gave, large or small. One of those rich souls 
of whom the Christ will say; 

" Who gives himself with his gift feeds 

three ; — 
Himself, his hungry 1 
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A Pleasant Word for Hampton Stu- 
^dents. \ 

Seven Hampton^students, young -Women, 
were employed during the past summer at 
the Woodland Park Hotel, in Autmrndale, 
Mass. At the close of theseason. they wercy 
pleasantly surprised by the kind gift from the ' , 
guests of the h ;use of a sum of money to be 
distributed among them, and a still more 
valuable testimony to their faith fulness, and to 
the interest felt in them and the school, in 
the following note .which accompanied the 
donation. r " 
"To the Hampton students at Woodland 
Park Hotel; 6 . ,. 

We the undersigned, guests oftheWood- 
land'Park Hotel, recognizing your efforts to 
please and contribute to our comfort during 
our stay here, and knowing that you are 
about to leave us. cheerfully give the sums 
against our respective names, hoping that 
the amount thus contributed may serve to 
aid you in your laudable efforts to acquire 
an education and fit yourselves for teachers. 
With our best wishes for your success in the 
future, we herewith annex our names." 



Card. 

Miss Emily L. Austen, Superintend- 
ent of the Austen Industrial School, 
Knoxville, Tenn., desires to thank '^/C. 
of Orange" for her letter and donation 
to that school,* for which her interest 
was aroused through a report of it pub- 
lished iri the last July number of tr|e 
Southern Workman. 
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Notes from the Indian Conference J and two story houses, and painted in twi 
at Lake Mohunk. 1 colors— the best and niost farsighted Indian 

getting the best lands, to the shame of th 
shiftless ones, right in sight of railroadr — 



th 



"rom the special correspondence of 
Springfield Republican, we take sev- 
1 interesting extracts from the ad- 
sses and statement of experts inln- 
in affairs at the recent conference at 
Isewhere editorially 
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•intered and sum- 
1200 Omahas. studied them 
their confidence, and got 
through Congress last July, a bill giving 
them lands in severalty, said f ■■ Citinenship 
implies individuality, and the Indian is ex- 
clusively an individual, even to the extreme 
of womanV rights. When an Indian woman- 
wants to give away her ponies, it never 
would occur to her to ask her husband a- 
bout it. The Indian's posessions are not 
massed in any way, not even in the family. 
' Every woman has her own field as long as 
she chooses to cultivate it. The right of 
occupancy is well understood, but the idea 
of abstract property is not understood 
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the Indian. 
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land about him is wrong 
to the white man to use 
out for the Indian is, 1 
midst. Bona fide settler 
There are three waves o 
get to the one that stick 
tion system the Indian i 
a burden— not taxable h 
taxable, therefore valueless, unproductive 
and an irritant . and these irritating condi 
tions are bad for both races. The reserva 
tion system takes away the possibilities 
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do not harm him. 
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misfortune. You must have the capacity to 
tumble down, if you would get up. Nobody 
knows what a reservation is by staying a- 
while with the agent or the missionary. 
But if you go and live with the Indians you 
find out. There is nothing in their surround- 
ings to make it possible for them to go for- 
ward. That undefined atmosphere of civili- 
zation — the regular hours and habits, the 
roads, the houses, the property rights and 
the community life— is absent. The best- 
meaning agent under such conditions can 
no more make civilivation thanlShc swallow 
can make a summer. The five nations, or 
ibes of the Indian tcrri- 
foctune— they mislead ; 
ilized in any American sense. 
dilTcrent nations. Thesoon- 
er you dovetail the two races the better. On 
being ques.ioned by Gen. Whittlesey and 
others, the whole story of Miss Ftetchr--'- 
queenly success with the Omahas wasdrii 
out. She went among them many years ago 
for ethnological studies but her scientific 
interest by and by. became merged int. 
considerations of philanthropy. Every wher 
she met with this gloomy shadow jf remov 
a!.. The Indian has the strongest possible 
sense of local attachment. Slfc found them, 
already much advanced in their ideas througli 
long missionary instruction and the wise and 
energetic rule of their chief Joseph La 
Flesche. an intelligent half-breed; livingtoa 
considerable extent on their little farms, 
they had practically homcsteaded them. 
How could they make them sure ? First, 
' : surveyed and de- 
her pitched her tent 
educated young In : 
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dian lor clerk, and an Indian woman lor 
matron; -an encampment gathered around 
her. and she with her clerk galloped with 
the crowd as they picked out their lands, 
till allotments were made to 69 heads of 
families. Then a petition for lands in sev- 
eralty was signed by a large number of the 
tribe, giving the facts about each man's land 
and r.ouse, etc , and all duly witnessed. 
The document was sent to Washington- 
all the tribe anxiously waiting— one month 
two— * . - passed — nothing was heard from 
Wash s ^on— the suspense became unindur- 
able. " I am going to Washington," Miss 
Fletche. tid to the now almost incredulous 
Omahas. "and I will not come back, till 
your petition is answered." She went to 
Washington, and although persistently 
bluffed and thwarted, the more persistently 
persevered, tilt alter 12 years from the time 
the president signed the Omaha bill, the 
facts conquered, and last July she got it 
through. It was a long and patient struggle 
both with Indiansand white men. the chief 
hindrance among the Indians being the lazy 
English speaking half-breed go-betweens 
who were always saving "No we are going 
to be Indians. When, however, she got 
the law on her side, the force of law was used 
to bring the malcontents to terms by which 

«, theirSjllotmcnts must be confirmed at a cer- 
tain 44te. or henceforth they would lose 
their choice. Miss Fletcher participated in 
some 40 councils which demanded great 
store of patience, but when she left, there 

' were no disputes unsettled ; over 700 acres 



markets, where there will be no loss, right 
1 the midst of bona fide white settlers, 
here they will be sure to get saturated with 
civilization when the solution gets strong 
enough. Miss Fletcher had. however, the 
efficient aid of good chiefs like Joseph La 
Flesche, who made his own liquor laws, and 
enforced them by flogging every Indian who 
got drunk or gambled, from the least even 
unto the greatest. Being asked whether 
"Bright Eyes" was a phenomena! representa- 
tive of Indian woman? "Sustte. was her real 
name, and although daughter of a very re- 
markable father. La Flesche. she is not phe- 
nomenal. There is a young married woman 
now at Hampton with her husband and child 
— out of the heathen lot too. not a Chris- 
tian Indian, who has made wonderful pro- 
gress in i'er two vears of Hampton life, and 
displays a remarkable intelligence and force 
of character. » * * « » » 
Commissioner Lyons, chairman of the pur- 
chasing committee for Indian supplies, de- 
scribed a scene on the Crow reservation 
when 3500 Cro'ws came for their government 
beef, bacon, blankets etc. They were lusty 
fellows who owned some 12.000 ponies and 
king, racing, gambling set 
of loafersVwho could do almost everything 
a white man does, but work. The govern- 
ment policy of rations is like segregating all 
the tramps of a given district and feeding 
them at the public expense on the condition 
that they shall not sottle down to work but 
keep on tramping. Mr. Lyon's recommen- 
dation was to give each adult male Indian 
his land in severalty, settle him on it, help 
him if need be to a little house, cooking 
stove, bedstead, the necessary agricultural 
implements, seedand breeding stock — what- 
ever is needful for self-support, treat him as 
well as you'woulda poor white settler and a 
little better, and then give him very plainly 
to understand that it is all that will be done 
for him. and that his future depends on the 
"root hog or, die" principle. But to be a 
farmer, the Indian must have a place to farm 
his land in severalty, his tribal relations 
must disappear, must be merged into the 
common citizenship. The New York Onan- 
dagas. who have tried it for a hundred years 
under the best conditions of the reservation 
system, arc a sufficient warning that no true 
progress can be achieved that wav. On the 
other hand, the Flandreau Indians, a part of 
the Santee Sioux who went to Flandreau. 
Dak., nine years ago. to become homestead- 
ers, have already good farms, excellent 
houses — in some of them a melodeon — clean 
and nice housekeeping. The merchants 
of Flandreau trust them the same as white 
men ; the hanks likewise. They are already 
civilized— that is-, Americanized— good citi- 
zens, and some of them were of the bloody 
Sioux who engaged in trie New Ulm mas- 
sacre. To the question. How did these Flan- 
dreau Indians get their motive? how did 
they come to want their lands in severalty ? 

ered that the long and laithful in- 
struction of such missionaries as Riggs,, and 
Williamson, and Wilbur was the sudden se- 
cret. 

Capt. Pratt, the great 
from time to time sturdily threw out ad- 
vanced views. He was thoroughly opposed 
to the whole reservation system, Break it 
up. If you break up one reservation and 
keep another, the Indian will drift into that. 
As long as there is an Indian reservation he 
will go for it. We have got to educate, and 
go at it lively — do far more than we have 
done. The best civilizers are the common 
school and the family, and foi feeders such 
as Hampton and Carlisle. We educate and 
incorporate emigrants by the million, and we 
hem, and haw, and stop with these Indians- 
only 45,000 of school age at that. I will get 
every young Indian I can away from his re- 
servation and put him on a Pennsylvania 
farm, anywhere where he will get what he 
needs; no retreat, but into civilization; force 
them into it, keep them in it. The way to 
resume is to resume. The greatest need of 
the Indian is that of experience; that which 
he learns by observation, by the side of those 
who are talking it and doing it. The best 
equipped Indian boy for civilized life that we 
have turned out from Carlisle is a boy we 
sent to a farmer in Cumberland county. Pa. 
Educate these Indian children in large num- 
bers amid the best object lessons, where 
they will soonest get the English language, 
and send them back, if they must be sent 
back, to the prison-house of a reservation. 
But it is like taking a gallon of clean water 
and pouring it back into a barrel of muddy 
water and expecting that the process will 
make the whole barrel clean. 

Mr. Pancoast, a Philadelphia lawyer and 
member of the executive committee of the 
Indian rights association, presented the draft 
of a bill designed to provide for the practical 
Americanizing of the Indian by the applica- 
tion of local law in the reservations, and to 



legal rights. The bill was tentative and an- 
ticipatory, looking to the problems. How is 
the Indian to have the rights of citizenship, 
and how is the local law of the reservation 
to be administered so as soon as possible to 
break down the various differentiations and 
barriers that nowexist. Mr. Pancoast's care- 
fully drawn bill illustrated an important func- 
tion of the Indian rights association, which 



has several accomplished* lawyers on its 
executive committee, Vwftne Mac Vcagh 
included, viz.. to aid in the legislation of Con- 
gress pertaining to the Indian. The happiest 
illustrations of these legal bearings, and in- 
deed of all the deliverances. of the conference 
were given by Gen. Milroy, Indian agent of 
Washington territory. Gen. Fisk introduced 
him as his commanding officer in the civil 
war, hero of the brave and bloody fight of 
Winchester, his peer and his instructor. 
Gen. Milroy said that for Indian citizenship 
-st get a way to do it from Con- 
the Indian his land in severalty, 
foster Indian schools like Carlisle and Hamp- 
ton in the midst of civilization, and get rid 
of the Indian languages. I reason with my 
Indians. You have plenty of rich lands. 
Why don t you have farms like white men ? 
"Because." the Indian replies, "this reserva- 
tion belong to us Indians. We got no papers. 
We go to work, build house, plow land — 
and white man shove us off. We want pa- 
pers like white men." Twenty-five years. 
Gen. Milroy thought, is too longtotieup 
the land as the Coke bill does, making the 
Indian a tenant for that period. And yet 
should you give the Indian his land in fee 
simple now, in 10 years, the majority 
would not have an acre — white men would 
get it all away— (C3pt. Pratt, "He gets it 
now,") It is worth all the land to be a citi- 
zen. The negro has the advantage of the 
Indian in speaking the English language and 
in his training for labor. The Indians have 
capacity enough, but they lack culture— the 
desire for accumulation. One word is the 
key to Indian civilization and all civilization. 
Want. Increase the Indians wants and you 
increase his civilization. And behind all, 
the first requisite to create his proper want 
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For instance, it is one of the visions of the 
seers that all the Indians that ever died will 
come to life at once— a general resurrection- 
so hold on. cry their medicine men, for the 
good time coming. 

"I have always tried." said Gen. Milroy. 
"to administer justice in Washington terri- 
tory.. I never knew, so far away from Wash- 
ington, exactly what I could do or couldn't 
do. But I find that I can do almost anything 
with the Indians, but hang them— that I nev- 
er tried. The Indian has no legal status, and 
Coke bill, whatever objections may be 
good starting point. Let Con- 
" hen improve it if they can. 
■ ' ■ -Puget sound. 
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The vacation industrial schools in 
Boston, Mass. opened last summer un- 
der the ausoiccs of Mrs. Hemenway, 
and managed by Miss Homans, in the 
Starr King school house, as an experi- 
ment, have proved/ a greater success 
than was anticipated by their founder. 
The Boston Herald refering to them 
says : 

" What this work I 
at the Institute fair when, 
of needlework, clay modeling, and f cab)het- 
making. It is sometimes difficult to make 
visitors believe that the pretty easels, tables, 
toy bedsteads, ironing-boards, and knife- 
trays, which form the principal part of the 
cabinet-making exhibit, was done by girls, 
but the fact remains that it was all done by 
the class of girls, whose ages averaged six- 
teen, and that every detail of the work w— 
carried on by them, even to taking the c 
mensions and getting out the wood. It v 
a sight to remember, that basement room 
the Starr King Schooi. with a group of hap- 
py-faced girls busily wielding saw. plane, and 
hammer, while the articles grew to perfect- 
ness under their willing hands. They enter- 
ed into their work with a heartiness that was 
delightful to see. and they were always sore? 
when the work hour, is over. The same 
hands can do beautiful needlework, and . 
could model in clay with great skill. They 
took their turn in the housekeeper's class, 
and could lay a table and clear it with skill 
and neatness, and make.a bed that should 
tempt the weary with its fair proportions. 
They had their marketing lessons, and could 
choose the best or the most economical cuts . 
of meat with a discretion that many an old 
housekeeper would hav* envied. Such a 
work as this cannot go on without attracting 
notice, and already the fame of the school 
has spread abroad so widely that letters are 
constantly being received from young women 
from a distance who wish to enter the school. 
Work for work's sake will be respected, and 
the woman who does her part in the place 
allotted her. doing with her heart what her 
-ids shall find to do, will be the one that 
...„y challenge the world s suffrages, for they 
•will belong to her by right, since she has 
"Captured them by industry." 

\ Our personal inspection of this 
school in July last, made^it clear that 
grrls could handle tools with delicacy 
and\skill, and convinced us that every 
young woman would be greatly bene- 
fited Jby a training in the uSeof the 
hamper, saw, plane, etc, or in faodel- 
low wholesome and wise for 
them to\pefld part of their time in use 
ful and tasteittl hand labor, by which, 
at very little cost, their homes can in 
the future be made more convenient 
and beitiful. Such instruction as that 
isas desirable forthose'who are well off 
as for the poor. 



ted to educate them, on tl 
by and bv to be citizens. I appointed voting 
districts ; devised colored ballots to' be put 
on strings. When the justice was el6cted he 
before me to be instructed. I gave him 
his commission. They have tried cases very 
intelligently. Then, tosccure a rightappeal, 
I appointed three judges. «he most intelligent 
I could find. At first the! court of appeal 
held three terms a year, afterwards reduced 
The judges wanted to know what 
their salaries would be ; they wouldn't serve 
without pay; white judges had pay. I had 
nothing to pav with, but fixed their salaries 
at S3 a day. But after a while they struck 
for S5. To iv.eet that e.xigepcy I devised a 
of fines, county comrrllssions. and a 
;. I asked therri': 'Where do you 
ill the money comes from to pay for 
overnment supplies ? It all comes 
from" taxes— the white men's taxes. You 
must begin to learn about taxes.' The fines 
for n'tglot to pav mostly went to support my 
police, but it instructed them. Then I laid 
out road districts and aipointetl road super- 
visors, who were paid for extra work. It is 
all working well. My courts are conducted 
as orderly as the white courts. I am sup- 
reme court myself." h 
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Worcester, Oct. 12, 1884. 
Southern Workman, 

Enclosed find cheek for twenty dollars for 
educational purposes, not including sect- 
arian religion. 

Respectfully. 

Charles NasjL-^ 
Elizabeth S. NajjI. 

We welcome the gift; th/ school 
needs a large map of the/vtartd which 
will be at once purchased the 
strength of it. The Hampton School 
could most usefully expend—tens of 
thousands of dollars in a way that 
one could call sectarian. 
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The Great Invention, 
For EASY WASHING, 

ID HARD OR SOFT, HOT Oil COtO WATER. 

Without Sim to rABXIC or IfASDS, 
and particularly adapted to Warm CHmata. 
Ho family, rich or poor should Be without it/ 
Bold by all Grocers, but oescare- ot vile ttlt 
lions PJSAM.IXE la manufactured oulybj 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
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Independence Day in Liberia." 

On the 26th day of July, 1847, the repre- 
sentatives of the* people of Liberia declared 
themselves a free and independent State, to 
be known as the Republic of Liberia. Treat- 
ies have been made with Great Britain, 
France, the United States, Sweden, Italy, 
Brazil and other. Nations. 

The Constitution of Liberia resembles that 
of the United States. The Legislature con- 
sists of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The Senators are- chosen for four 

?ears and the Representatives for two years, 
he President is also elected by the people 
directly and holds office for two years. 

The Constitution states that Liberia was 
intended "to provide a home for the dis- 
persed and oppressed children of Africa" 
and "to regenerate and enlighten" the 
benighted continent of Africa. None 
but persons of color are admitted to 
citizenship in the Republic. The Constitu- 
tion also provides for the " improvement of 
the native tribes, and their advancement in 
the art of agriculture." > 

Liberia fronts the Atlantic Ocean for six 
hundred miles, from the fourth to the 
seventh degree of latitude north of theEqua- 
tor, and from the seventh to the tenth do 
gree of longitude west of Greenwich, and 
from the sixty-seventh to the seventieth de- 
gree of longitude east of Washington. 

The President of Liberia, Hon. H. R. W. 
Johnson, is a native of the Republic and 
was elected by a vote almost unanimous. 
There are four counties or large districts, 
Montserrado, Grand Bassa. Sinoe and Mary- 
land. The capital, Monrovia, is named after 
James Monroe, whose friendship while Pres- 
ident of the United States secured the 
foundation of the Negro State. Methodist, 
Baptist. Presbyterian, Episcopalian,- and 
Lutheran churches abound tlirough the 
Republic. As a gateway to reach the popu- 
lous tribe-: of Central Africa for trade or 
missionary operations, Liberia presents an 
inviting field for American merchants and 
missionary societies. Founded by Ameri- 
can philanthropy, Liberia deserves our sym- 
pathy an^ co-operation. 



a Negro can feel.and feel only in his aborig- 
inal home. 

Rev. I. O. Hayes then read in a full clear 
voice the thirty third Psalm. Afterwards 
he led the assemblage in a comprehen- 
sive prayer. The choir then sang "Rising 
as a people." Mr. Henry Phelps read the 
Declaration of Independence in a cred- 
itable manner. "My country tis of thee" 
was next sung by the audience. , Mr. Isaac 
Woods, the orator of the day, was then in- 
troduced by Marshall Wynn. The oration 
was brief but soul-stiring. He told of the 
birth of Brewerville, of the privations a: 
sufferings of its first settlers, giving tht 
names and histories; and touchingly alluded 
to those who, having borne the burden a 
heat of the day, had gone to rest. Then 
told how wonderfully God had preserved 
many who had With their own hands cut 
the first brash. He closed his remarks 
words of encouragement tothose who had 
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Our friend, Mr. Wrh. Coppinger, 
Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society, prefaces, with the above state- 
ments, an account of a recent-eelebra- 
tion of Independence Day, in a town 
in Liberia, written by the'daughter of 
the prominent colored clergyman and 
U. S. Minister to Liberia, the late Rev. 
Henry Highland Garnet. 

HOW WE CELEBRATED OUR NATIONAL 
BIRTHDAY. 

At Brewerville, Liberia, July 26th, 1884. 
the sun rose bright and clear, but soon the 
sky became overclouded and throughout 
the day we had flittingshowers intermingled 
with sunshine. The weather on the 26th at 
Brewerville was a fair type of an April day 
York. I 

). A. M. the drum corps called the 
i and citizens together and the pro- 
was formed in front of the residence 
of J. B. Munden, Esq.. who is justly styled 
the "Father of the settlement." 
, Captain Manson S. Wynn was Marshal of 
the day. The procession was headed by 
the volunteer company, under command 
of Capt. Brisband . Immediately following 
came the clergymen and leading citizens' 
who were led by Father Munden and Mr- 
John Smith, the first settlers of the town. 
Then came a long line of visitors from Clay- 
Ashland and Virginia, followed by the militia 
and the school under the care of Mr. N. C. 
Armstrong ; other citizens falling in line 
made the procession complete, numbering 
between two and three hundred. After 
parading the principal streets.the procession 
halted in front of Zion Grove Baptist 
church. There they found an arch, 
through which Father Munden, Mr. John 
Smith, Mr. Isaac Woods and others led the 
way to seats on the platform for the dis- 
tinguished guests. Rev. J. O- Hayes and 
Rev. J. S. Washington occupied the pulpit. 
Father Munden presided. On the left were 
seated the speakers and visitors, among 
whom w re Lieut. Col. D. A. Jones, school 
commissioner Mr. T. C. Lenox, Mr. John 
Rix, Mr. H. M. Rix and two of the grand- 
sons of Elijah Johnson, Mr. Cornelius 
Miller and many others. On the right was 
seated the "Choral Union", of Brewerville, 
consisting of the young lady pupils of the 
■"Garnet Memorial School" and young gen- 
tlemen of the settlement, led by Mrs. NT H. 
Garnet Barboza. 

Marshall Wynn then assigned tq/each 
company, school and individual a seat, and 
the church was soon crowded to overflow- 
ing. At 12, M. the entire audience, at the 
suggestion of the choir, joined in the grand 
old choral "Praise God from whom allbles- 
sings flow," and the notes rolled heaven- 
ward, coming from glad and grateful hearts, 
an earnest of joy and freedom such as only 



newly arrived, hailing the joyous event that 
brought us together on the occas : on. 
Thanking God and the American Coloniza- 
tion Society for the untold blessings result- 
ing from their efforts in returning the ex- 
iled Negro to his original home ; with a 
tribute of praise to our President, in whom 
the nation reposes the utmost confidence 
and who was the first "Son of the Soil" who 
had won that high distinction, he took his 
seat amid great applause. The Liberia Na- 
tional Anthem was then sung by the Choral 
Union. Mr. A. J. Mathews was then intro- 
duced to the audience. He spoke as follows : 
"Dear friends and fellow citizens: I feel 
myself highly esteemed that by and through 
the well directed hand of Providence I am 
before you on this the 37th Anniversary of 
our Independence. It was on this day 
thirty-seven years ago that the Indepen- 
dence of Liberia was .declared, and it has 
since been recognized throughout the civil- 
ized world as a free and : ndependent Nation. 
I imagine that when this great composition 
— our Declaration of Independence — was 
presented and received on earth it was so 
much the will of God that heaven itself 
also made recognition of the event and the 
angels said amen ! to one of the first grand 
steps toward thecivilizing of agreat heathen 
Continent. We feel and know or fondly trust 
that those who composed this great work 
and thereunto affixed their signatures are 
this day in the bright realms of Paradise." 
"And they rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them." Let us hail with joy 
the festal day and give unto God thanks. 
Let us build on their well begun work, and 
go on and be encouraged to press onward 
I and upward. We are "new comers." Our 
] settlement is new and we are yet to be es- 
tablished. We deem it our right and privi- 
lege to come together on this dav and talk 
oyer matters of this kind ; to arouse our 
minds from a drifting state ; to review the 
past, to realize facts of tluS present and to 
lay plans for the future; to know and to feel 
more deeply that we are at home. Wc 
have attempted this day to fill our pro- 
gramme entirely with local talent. Yet we 
cordially welcome all the visiting friends 
who are with us to join in our glee. In this 
respect, dear friends, we hold, that we re- 
semble the framers of our Declaration. We 
have done this in order to bring about a 
more perfect union among ourselves ; to 
unite the factions that we may count the 
whole number; to establish confidence, 
self-reliance, love and peace in the settle- 
ment of Brewerville. the-county of Montser- 
rado and the Republic of Liberia. Wc be- 
lieve it to be our duty to come together as 
often as this anniversary may find us on this 
side of eternity.and dying to commend it to 
our children. 

Looking over this assemblage, I see white 
headed fathers and mothers who have but 
recently come here. They come not expect- 
ing to reap what they might sow here, but 
while in the land of strangers, far distant 
America, they were imbued with the idea 
they would bring their loved offspring home 
where, untrammeled by any reminiscences 
of their parents' wrongs, they might, in their 
own God given land, look from Nature up to 
Nature's God. . Let us give thanks for all we 
see and enjoy at this time. May God enable 
us to let the world know that we are not 
dead to our interests or to the knowledge 
of the blessings of civilization and Christian- 
ity in this our own free Negro nationality, 
entirely governed by the Negro, from the 
president down to the constable. God speed 
us on in this way goingforward. Amen !" 

"Nearer my God to Thee" was then sung 
by the Union. Mr. Chas. Wilson next ad- 
dressed the audience. He spoke at length 
from a manuscript which evinced much fore- 
thought and careful study. We quote from 
him as follows : 

"The grand objects of the founders of the 
American Colonization Society, as I have 
always understood it, and which, as far as I 
know, has never been departed from, were to 
establish an asylum on the West Coast of 
Africa, where such of her children as | 
might choose to rid themselves of slavery, 



this connection they would fairly test the 
capacity of the Negro for self government 
and the maintenance of free political 
institutions. 

2nd. That through the instrumentality of 
a country thus established, composed of men 
who had themselves been the victims of 
cruel servitude, additional facilities would 
be afforded for the extirpation of the slave 
trade, then rampant with all of its attendant 
horrors, at nearly every prominent point 
along the West Coast. 

3rd. By means of Christian settlement in 
the midst of this people; to introduce the 
blessings of civilization and Christianity a- 
mong the heathen tribes in this benighted 
land. These were grand conceptions, embrac- 
ing nothing less than the founding of agreaj 
Empire with Negro nationality and the re* 
dempt:on of a Continent from paganism and 
idolatry. Of course a work of such magni- 
tude required large natural resources and 
suitable men as emigrants to assist in con 
ducting the work in a manner promising 
successful results. We can therefore readily 1 
imagine the serious misgivings which must 
have weighed heavily on the minds of these 
good men when they engaged in the enter- 
prise. But they were men of great faith 
and energy, fully imbued with the spirit of 
their mission in behalf of hufnSnity and re- 
ligion, and they therefore hesitated not to- 
commit the success of their enterprise to 
the discretion and support of an All-wise 
Providence. 

In this manner Mr. Wilson spoke at length, 
reviewing the history of Liberia and of the 
men who had gained distinction as leaders 
of the people. Alluding to the father of 
our President he said: "Remember this 
fact: that Elijah Johnson, responding to 
the British officer, when he offered his flag 
as protection, boldly replied 'I refuse it. It 
would be easy to put it up but hard to pull 
it down.' Had this been accepted, the 
sh lion would have swept the grasp of 
the colony out of our hands and to-day Li- 
beria would have been a dead letter among 
the Nations. 

Let us remember the sons and daughter 
of Elijah Johnson. I am proud to repeat 
that his son is our Chief Magistrate, ' A son 
of the Soil' he has received the highest gift 
of the Nation.and his title is A. M.,L. L. D." 

Then he spoke of the educators of the 
land who were developed on the soil, amoni 
whom were our President H. R. \V. John 
son. Rev. Doctor E. W. Blyden, Prof. A'B 
King. Rev. A. D. Ware. Hon. Thad. M. Wil- 
d many others. He referred also 
rave defenders of our land, also to 
the ministers ofthe Gospel of Christ, who 
would, as pulpit orators, vie with the clergy 
of any other land. He closed his very able 
address with a synopsis of the issues of the 
day, discussing the north-west boundary 
controversy, and other important questions 
that must come up before the next Legisla- 
ture for settlement. His valedictory wai an 
earnest appeal -for concentrated efforts, 
unity of sentiment, and integrity of purpose 
which only could, with the blessing of God, 
make us successful as a nation and respect- 
ed as a people.-. 

The Choral Union then sang an " Ode 
to our President," arranged for the occa- 
sion by Mrs. M. H. Garnet Barboza, which 
was received with much good feeling. 
A collection was then taken lor the bene- 
fit of the church; during the time thus em- 
ployed the choir sang "Joy ! Joy! Freedom 
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Capehart as chairman of the 
of arrangements, completed the 
in a few happy remarks compli- 

the orator, the speakers and 



Hayes under whose direc- 
Celebration was organized 
and carried on to perfection, then announced 
to the company assembled that a repast was 
ready in waiting at the M..E. church, and 
that thither he would lead the way, the in- 
vited guests following him. After the bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rev. J. S. Wash- 
ington, the line of march was again formed 
and stopped at the M. E. church, which was 
decorated. A well filled table, surrounded 
by kind friends, welcomed all to partake. 
The many guests as -well as the citizens and 
children of the different schools were sup- 
plied with a bountiful feast, the expenses of 
which were defrayed from private subscrip- 
tions ofthe people of Brewerville. Duringthe 
exercises, after the reading of the Psalm 
and prayer, a letter from Mr. C. T. O. King 
was read, in which he regretted the fact 
that it was impossible for him to be present 
in person, although he was in spirit and in 
sympathy with us, but as Mavor of Monro- 
via the duties of the day required his pres- 
ence in Monrovia. 

M. H. Garnet Barboza. 

Sec. Com. of Arrangements. 



The Indian Art Class. 

The interest which our Indian stu- 
dents show in drawing, modelling, 
carving and similar work, has made it 
seem worth while doing the past two 
summer vacations to keep up special 
classes for them, and to make some ex- 
periments with such material as could 
easily be procured, in order to test 
their capacity for the simpler formsof art 
work. The results have been more 
satisfactory than was expected, and the 
teachers who have had charge of them 
in their classes are quite enthusiastic in 
regard to the talent shown by some or 
their pupils. , 

In her report for the summer of i88t 
Miss S. C. Smith says : 

"I have never visited Carlisle, and I do 
not know if drawing has been taught them 
at any of the agency schools, but judging 
from my little experiment.it certainly appears 
evident that a taste for drawing is as char- 
ateristic of the Indians as that for music of 
the Negro. * « * ' I think that ii 
they have the opportunity and encouraged 
ment they need ***** 
will make original drawings that will be very 
interesting." 

Miss Parke, who taught both Indians 
and colored students during the sum- 
mer of 1884, agrees with Miss Smith in 
her opinion of the ability of the former. 
While she found among her colored 
pupils a few individuals of decided 
talent, the taste for art was much more 
general among the Indians, and they 
were especially successful in moulding. 
She considers that one Indian boy who 
worked under her direction with much 
enthusiasm, deserves a thorough art edu- 
cation, and that if it could be obtained 
for him, he would undoubtedly make a 
name for himself as a landscape painter. 
\Both Miss Smith and Miss Parke 
uffite in the opinion that there is a 
practical side to the whole matter, 
which ought to be considered, and it is 
to^this thai we should like to draw the 
ion of our readers. 
MissNSmith says — \ 
"I could) easily explain to them the meaning 
of " decorative" by alluding to their pottery 
and theikjnoccasins. etc. I was so fortunate 
as to obtain a pair of moccasins beautifully 
wrought by i^ieujtgSioux woman, thewife of 
one of my pupils. The design, in small beads, 
is graceful in shape, and displays a nice eye 
for color that would be valuable in any deco- 
faculty is probably a corn- 
Indian girls, and will, I 



rative workj This faculty is probably a com 
mon one Along Indian girls, and will. 1 
doubt not, Enable them some day to rival 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

MAKES A COOLING DRINK, 

Into half a tumbler of ice water put a tea- 

spoonful of Acid Phosphate; add sugar to 

might find a free and happy home, and in ! the taste. 



some of their whiter sisters in embroidery. 

The Indian's love of color makes it more 
desirable that he should be taught to draw 
as one means of civilization. From my 
-short acquaintance and limited observation, 
Iiihould say that if they could have the com- 
mon education and the special training need- 
ed, two or three of these boys wojld be 
more likely to make good artists or de- 
signers than good mechanics, because they 
have the natural ability, and they would like 
it better. If the Onondaga boy is a fair-spesj- 
men of his tribe, the day is not far distant 
when the Cooper Institute, or the " Apr "Stu- 
dents' League," or . some similar school in 
New York will have pupils frorS* among 
those native New Yorkers." - I >■ 

Miss Parke suggests that their eye for 
color and aptness in modelling could be 
utilized by teaching them to work in 
clay, making vases, tiles, plaques, etc., 
with their own hands, and from their 
own designs. 

Their work, when original, is so u- 
nique and has often such genuine art 
value that it would be certain of at 
least a modest success, could it be 
brought before the public under favora- 
ble conditions. The means to do this 
are not yet at the command of the 
school officials, but if the expense neces- 
sary to introduce such an undertaking 
could be met, (as we trust it may ul- 
timately be ) by some generous friend 
who combines an appreciation of art 
with an appreciation of Indian possibil- 
ities, we believe that the* investment 
would pay a good interest. 

In moulding and decorative work of 
various descriptions, both boys and 
girls might find a perfectly practicable 
outlet for their talents and the establish- , 
ment of some regular system of instruct 
tion in these lines of worlrittn which 
their practical value would*b^ 'care- 
fully considered, seems veH desirable, 
though just now beyond ou$2p«ch. » 
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It is not surprising that in the Middle 
Agts the Jews,with their frequentablutions- 
notto speak of thgir superior constitutions - 
should have escaped epidemic diseases to 
which the unwashed nonjewish communities 
fel' an easy prey. Not only did the monks 
endeavor to afflict their souls by a deliberate 
avoidance of soap and water, but the gener- 
al publio seem to have avoided w^shingfrom 
inclination. The filth ifi which people then 
elected to live must have been frightful, 
when we find that even the wealthy and 
high-placed were frequently eaten up by 
vermin. Moquin-Tandon, in his "Zoologie 
Medicale," gives a list of historical person- 
ages whose lives paid the penalty of their un- 
cleanliness— a list comprising such names 
as Philip II. of Spain, Cardinal Duprat, and 
Bishop Foucquau. Substantially the Mosaic 
laws of personal cleanliness are still observed 
by Jews. It is often made a subject of re- 
mark that the ghetti. in certain towns appear 
dirty and unwholesome, yet there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the classes of Jews 
inhabiting them are infinitely more cleanly 
in their personal habits than the classes of 
non-Jews inhabiting similar squalid lanes 
and back-streets. The truth is that the lews 
so situated have not and never have had any 
authority beyond their own thresholds, and 
it is only now that public sanitation is be- 
ginning to utilize that "legalism" for purify- 
ing the public throughfares which the Mosa- 
ic code taught thousands of years ago. It 
would be superfluous here to recapitulate 
the different features of that "legalism," in- 
asmuch as the Jews have so long been de- 
barred from takingadvantage of it. Suffice 
to say that its general system anticipated the 
modern dry method of disposing of sewage; 
that in its laws of disinfection we find a com- 
plete prototype of the regulations laid down 
by Sir James Simpson in 1848 for stamping 
out smallpox, and now generally followed, 
and that the principle of small "cottage" 
hospitals at present being everywhere adopt- 
ed is one clearly set forth in the Levitical 
laws. ■ The strict observance of this hygie- 
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riust have formed in the [ews a special ca- 
pacity for resisting zymotic diseases, and 
this capicity they have no doubt been ena- 
bled to preserve under less felicitous circum- 
stances by their observance of the more per- 
sonal details of the system which were with- 
in their control. Te the general value of 
the whole system of Mosaic hygiene Dr. 
Carpenter bore suggestive testimony in an 
address delivered before the Sanitary Con- 
gress held at Brighton in 1881. He said, 
"Obedience to the sanitary laws laid down 
by Moses is a necessary condition to perfect 
health, and to a state which shall give us pow- 
er to stamp out zymotic diseases. If these 
laws were observed by all classes, the zymo- 
tic death-rate would not be an appreciable 
quantity in our mortality list" — would be 
less, in fact, than among Jews at the present 
day.— Fortnightly l&f*nu. 



Put Yourself in the Horse's Place. 

It is worry and not work that kills." Let 
every owner of a horse think when he brings 
his team to the stable at night how much 
vital force has been expended in work and 
how much in worry, and then strike a bal- 
ance. And let him consider himself to Le 
put in the horse's place, so that he may bet- 
ter know how it is himself. As thus: 

A man goes out to work in the morning af- 
ter having all night fought flies of the most 
pestilent kind, breathed hot. foul air. reeked 
in the sweat and dust of the previous day's 
work, eaten a breakfast in haste, without any 
sufficient cleansing of his skin, and with boots 
and clothing ill-fitting and galling the tendcr- 
est spots upon his person. 

He is then, from the filthiness of his body 
posed all day to the venomous attacks of 
flies, which he fights with hands and feet, but 
which, from the exigencies of his work, he 

only drive off for the slightest 
atter which a cloud of them settle 
face and exposed parts and sting hi 

ly- 

He works on from hour to hour in the 
broiling sun without water to moisten his 
mouth orto quench his raging thirst until 
midday, when he rushes home, swallows a 
drink of dirty water and hastily eats a dinner 
in the foulest-smelling and worst ventilated 
part of his premises. 

Tne afternoon is tijee the forenoon, and af- 
ter this has been occupied in the same way, 
the man, all foul with gathered dust and 
sweat, eats his evening meal as he dined, and 
lies down to rest (?). if he can, on a filthy 
floor, in an apartment that is hot. close and 
swarming wi:h flies, which he vainly fights as 
he catches an odd wink or so of sleep. 

And so, again from day to day. he 
fights it out on this line all summer. Then 
how much of the resulting wear and tear 
to the worry and how little of it to 



A letter from Germany to the Boston Ad- 
vertiser speaks of the not altogether happy 
lot of the peasant woman.'Thc native Ameri- 
can family." says the writer, "however poor 
and lowly, could notlive as the working peo- 
ple live here, huddled with their beasts and 
fowls, indecent according to our ideas in 
their habits. And the woman ! We some- 
times talk of the drudgery of the wives of 
American farmers. Fancy her driving wag- 
ons, cutting the hay, spreading the dressing 
on the' land, planting and digging the pota- 
toes, barefooted and bareheaded, carrying 
on her head or her back the farming tools 
and the sweepings of the road, harnessed to 
a cart with a dog! Fancy that, and that is 
but a part of the drudgery of the wife of the 
European farmer, who must also tend her 
babies, cook her food, and bear sons to be 
compelled to do military service when most 
she needs them to rest her weary hands. 
No wonder she cannot tidy her house, clean 
her children, make her own person woman- 
ly or smart. She merely exists to labor: and 
to labor til! age has bent her double; yet in 
every little farming village in Germany, in all 
its hith and bad order, grows on each window 
ledge a box of blossoming plants, carefully 
tended. It seems to be the one outle. of that 
feminine love of grace and beauty which 
every ■■- J 



A good relish to take with a lunch is made 
of ham. Pound some pieces of ham in a 
mortar, just as fine as you can. Season it 
with pepper and spice, and moisten it with 
clarified butter. Put this into a mould, or 
earthern bowl, and press it in very tightly. 
Put it into the oven lor half an hour. Let 
it get perfectly cold. It car. then be cut in- 
to thin slices. It is nice if used for a filling 
for sandwiches. 
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Something like this is the w. ary condition 
of the average farm horse. No note is takep 
of the cruel lashings, the over-working, the 
injudicious feeding and watering, the torment 
of check-reins, the hindrances of blinders, 
the bad treatment of the feet by the black- 
smith, and other mistakes which produce 
actual disease, nor of the truly horrible nos- 
trums and poisonous stuff which are made 
use of as "remedies" for these complaints. 

Thinking of all these things, who can won- 
der that the average farm ho se, whose use- 
ful life is natural y twenty-five to thirty years, 
gets into a hole in the corner of the farm and 
is consumed by prowling dogs in less than 
half his allotted term of life.— [fPhos. 



For teachers to read to their scholars. 

Wonderful Intelligence of a Dog. 

The large Newfoundland dog " Heck." be- 



Girls In A Garden. 

The age of ten to thirteen is the time for 
leading young minds and young activities in- 
to the wonders, pleasures and profits of the 
vegetable kingdom. They take up then 
avidity the arts which they see older p< 
busied with, and by which we derive f: 
the plant-world almost all our food and most 
of our clothing, shelter and adornments, 
Two industrious little oustlers here, of ten, i — ■ 
who have themselves marked out, bought nooie ; 
and planted beds of twenty-four plants each, \ ™K re 
of Manchester and Cumberland strawberries, :iul } re 
and who visit them daily to look for the first . cr > mg 
appearance of weeds, runners or crusted sur- "P.'/ 
facc, found me one day at an older bed, I™™? 
scissors in hand, clipping out. not only run- ^ r 



longing to the St. Elmo Hotel in the oil 
town of Eldred. Penn.. was known through- 
out the Northern oil field for its great 
strength and almost human intelligence. 
The porter of the hotel, a.^tfrnd-hearted but 
intemperate person, was an especial favorite 
with the dog. The porter, a small man, 
slept in a little room back of the office. The 
dog slept in the office. On Thursday night 
last the Dorter was drunk wherf he went to 
bed. and'soon fell into a heavy sleep. Some 
time in the night he was awakened by the 
loud barking of " Heck." who was jumping 
frantically on the porter's bed and seizing 
the piliow with his teeth. The still drunken 
and drowsy porter tried to make the dog go 
aw.iv, but the animal persisted in his efforts, 
and it finally dawned on the befuddled mind 
of the porter that the house was on fire. His 
room was full of smoke, and he could hear 
the crackling of the flames. He sprang 
from bed. but was still so drunk that he fell 
to the floor. The faithful dog at once seized 
him by the coat collar, the porter not hav- 
ing removed his clothing on going to bed. 
and dragged him out of the room and half 
way to the outer door of the office, when the 
man succeeded in getting to his feet, and, 
unlocking the door, staggered into the 
street. The fire was rapidly spreading over 
the building, and the hotel was filled with 
guests, not one of whom had been aroused. 
The dog no sooner saw that his helpless 
friend was safe than he dashed back into 
the house and ran barking loudlv up stairs. 
He first stopped at the door of his masters 
room, where he howled and scratched at the 
door until the inmate was made aware of the 
danger and hurried out of the house, as 
there was no time to lose. The dog gave 
the alarm at every door, and in some in- 
stances conducted guests down stairs to the 
'outer door, each one of these, however, be- 
ing a stranger in the house, which fact the 
dog seemed to understand in looking out 
for their safety. All about the house seemed 
to have lost their heads in the excitement, 
and it is said that the hotel dog alone pre- 
served complete control of himself, and 
alone took active measures to save the in- 
mates of the house. In and out of the build- 
ing he kept continually dashing, piloting 
some half-dressed man or woman down 
stairs, only to at once return in search of 
others. Once a lady with a child in her 
arms, tripped on the stairs while hurrying 
out and fell to the bottom. The child was 
thrown on the floor of the hall some distance 
away. The woman regained her feet, and 
staggered in a dazed way out of the door, 
leaving the child in the midst of the smoke 
that was pouring from the offic- door. The 
brave dog saw the mishap, and jumping in 



ng almost impassable, and seizing the child 
by its night clothes, carried it safely out. 
Notwithstanding this rescue, the mishap that 
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the death of the 
of the child be- 
r, first became 
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points but old leaves or fruit st< 
they were shading the new ones, 
ed why 1 cut the leaves off. " 1 
lams to look ?s green and healthy as y 
said. But for better answer I took th 



stored by the fi 
hat the child v 

out wildly that "Anna was burning 
the house ! " made a dash for the 
if to rush through the flames to 
k the child. " Heck " had already brought 
little one out. but it had 
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More of Stable Manure. 

It indicates a lack of business ability if not 
of common sense, to spend money for plant 
food in commercial fertilizers, and at the 
same time neglect the care and preservation 
of the very same kind of plant food in the 
stable manure of the barnyard. This neglect 
is still far too common in our more Eastern 
States, where manure must be either saved 
or bought if any sort of respectable farming 
is to be rarried on. The waste is perhaps of- 
ten unintentional ; the farmer who throws 
manure out in^the open yard where sun and 
wind may play u-Don it, does not fully realize 
that this manure will produce so many 
bushels less of corn or wheat than if he should 
provide some simple means of sheltering i£, 
even if rude and cheap, or should, which is 
doubtless the next best thing, cover it in the 
field as soon as possible. 



What makes the present price of wheat so 
low is the large crop in England. This year *y 
they have had a good harvest there and forty • 
bushels to the acre is looked upon as quite a 
small yield ; which is. considering that a good 
many farmers in good years produce as much 
as sixty-four bushels to the acre. Our aver- 
age is about eleven bushels; parts of New- 
York and Ohio and even of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, run lower than this and seven 
bushels in some counties is an average; 
twenty-five bushels is a rare yield and thirty 
or forty is rarer, but the fact that some farm- 
ers reach up to it shows how consistently 
some others are reproaching wheat growing 
as a small business. It is easy to get out of 
this small business by enlarging it, by treat- 
ing the land more liberally and trebling the 
yield. What man has done, man can do. 
Solomon said : "In times of prosperity re- 
joice: but in times of adversity consider." 
And "average" wheatgrowers may profitably 
do a good deal of considering just now. but 
all to the disadvantage of the wheat.— 



[ Trituum. 
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bed of shrubbery and flowers r 
showed them how stems and fli 
largest on the shoots which had th 
and thickest and grecne: 
there was no growth at j 
no leaves or faded ones. 

They soon understood from what they saw 
the importance of healthy entire leaves. Next 
we searched to find whether any leaves were 
perfect that were shaded by the light from 
others. The children clapped their hands 
and poured out exclamations of surprise 



stored to its mother. The dog saw the fran- 
tic rush of the mother toward the burning 
building, and her exclamation that some one 
was burning up in the house, and, although 
the building was now a mass of smoke and 
flames inside and out, the dog sprang for- 
ward, and. as a dozen hands 1 seized the wo- 
man and held her back from her insane at- 
fH'Jl ulZ tempt to enter the house, disappeared with 
such as had . a ^ %he burnjng ^ ho ^ The 

I animal never appeared again. His 
s were found in the ruins. There is 
:bt in any one's mind that but for the 



A new idea has been started in bee-keep- 
ing. It has long been a grievance among farm- 
ers that a neighbor should keep a large num- 
ber of bees withont any pasturage of his own 
and gather honey from crops planted and 
sown by others. It might not be that any 
loss or damage was inflicted, but it waS^a 
clear case of reaping where one had not sown 
and gathering where one h?d not scattered, 
and therefore had a large element of injus- 
tice in it. No doubt the unfounded charges 
against the bees, that they injured the crops 
and the frui^ especially grapes, were thus 
originated, A:i more from prejudice than 
from any re™ belief. A Mr. Hetherington, 
of Schoharie County. N. Y., isone of the 
most extensive bee-keepers in the world, and 
it is said keeps 2,500 swai ms, a large num- 
ber of which he.puts out among farmers to 
whom he pays a rent for the use of the pas- 
turage, clover, buckwheat, Sec, grown upon 
the farms. This is a new departure which 
will commend itself to farmers who do not 
keep bees, as an example which other bee- 
keepers might follow. r 

A new thing has just been started in Bngl 
land, and that is to attach a dairy school te 
each of their dairy factories, where the peas- 
antry of both sexes can he taught dairying in 
the most perfect manner. They^ftave also 
traveling dairies, which go about the co&ntn 
for the purpose of teaching those people at 
their homes, or near by, who cannot attend 
the schools, Dairying is getting to be one y 
of the most important interests of the United ' | 
Kingdom, and noblemen and rich landed 
commoners, bishops and their clergy, are now 
taking hold of the thing with a will. Even 
Oueen Victoria has her model dairy.— [San- 
dila. 
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delight when they saw how cunningly every J^ om J" e uur " 

leaf stem was turned so as to have the face V n " !} „* m . nra m th,. t\MA\ 
of the !ea, in as full sunlight as Poland "^^R^JM! *S* 



possible for others.. None but the well-light- | = c ere P gjvcn « fitting burial , and his lo? s is re- 



healthy. : We went back toth 
strawberry rows with these observations fresh 
in mind, and my ardent little visitors saw for 
themselves that wherever a green ieaf was 
shaded by older ones, or by dust, or by be- 
ing bent away from its light, its usefulness to 
the plant was lost- Their faces became rever- 
ent with respect felt for these main agents of 
plant growth. By way of adding booklore 
to the object lesson I read a paragraph from 
the " Wonders of the Leaf," and promised 
another when they called again. For the 
present they had quite enough to meditate 
upon and to guide their further plant-care 
by.— [Quartus A. Brother. 



grctted as that of a useful citize: 

The Christian at Work. 



Mr. C. M. Hovey expresses the opinion that 
all the tea we require could be produced at 
the South. The question is whether we can 
compete with China in preparing it for mark- 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION. &C 

Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I„ for pamphlet. Mailed free. 



Children's Clothes. 
At the London Health Exhibition, Miss 
Ada Ballin delivered a lecture on children's 
clothes. She quoted statistics to show that 
in 1871. 18.000 infants under the age of one 
year died for want of common sense and care 
in this important matter by their parents or 
nurses'. • The lady also pointed out that seri- 
ous iniury was done to the little pieces of hu- 
manity by shaking them to stop their crying. 
She protested against rocking-cradles, for 
though the violent motion might have the 
desired effect of making the "squaller" sleep, 
it was at the risk of making him an idiot for 
life, his little brain being but a jelly. It was 
terrible, she said, to think what number of 
embryo poets and great men of intellect had 
been entirely destroyed by this silly, igno- 
rant custom of daddling the infantile brayl. 
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Hordsford's Acid Phosphate, 

A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 

Dr. E. Cotter, Boston. Mass., says : " A 
found it to realize the expectations raised, 
and regard it as a reliable article." 




matter." 

Gen. Colston advises enlisting the 
aid of the king ot Abyssin.a, and the 
Tatest despatches from the London cor- 
respondent , in Khartoum say that 
while the Egyptian 
• of these terr b e Arabs, that e'g nt or 
tLm have sufficed to put to flight .00 
of our Egyptian soldiers armed with 
Remingtofrlfles, our best dependence 

15 Chinese^ Gordon is a man of endless 
hooe ana resource. It has been said 
of him as of another-" Hope shinesin 
him as a pillar of fire when it has gone 
ouT in other men." His dauntless cour- 
age, nobility of character, and inyna- 
ble faith in the providence and guid- 
ance of God inspire all who serve un- 
Ter and all who know h,m with 

the trust that he will return crowned 
with new laurels. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Imitations and counterfeits have agam ap- 
peared. Be sure .that the word HoRS 
KTrd's. is on the wrapper. None are gen- 
uine without it. ^^^^ 



Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine 

For November will. prove, of •qfrtjjtjre* *• * 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

DRANK WITH SODA WATER. 

is delicious. All druggists Have it. It is re- 
freshing and cooling. Try it often! 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 

Dr C C Olmstead. Milwaukee. Wis.. 
MVS"' " I have used it in my practice ten 
years, and consider it a valuable nerve tome. • 

T. A. Williams 8. Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

— AND— 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
6_8 S . Norfolk, Va. 



- situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
( kn rhfWc Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 

"""as^ resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tour^ a on S t.?eir° way ^Florida or the North «g* 
accommodations for 1.000 guests and is open throughout t N]K . 
present inducemenls which certainly are Tr " so Jc£ * h h £ e £.* 
Lmmer resort or cold weather sanitarium O .er S 5°-^ 

""^Thereir music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a f ishionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate turn 
Point Com rt is unequalled lor salubrity and genera hea thfulness^ 

ihi inviRoratiiiR atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
spnng. 1 he invigorating », 1 c o-enial winters of the South 

pccial.y t ^\,^onh. The wCe region roundabout is 

SrtLue acCTer»?olei* delightful drives by day and 

ive. and the surf "ffe^l^O 'Tor^pTe^nesHnd ner- 
■ H. PHOEBUS, Pro p. 



PURE PAINTS M OILS 

ram. wss, niiiisits. fit. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER So. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMLNB v 
and FRESCO COLORS. f 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to. 
Thankinjs the l'uhllc for their generous patronagw 
n tne past. 1 snail still endeavor oy strict attention to 
■ aa, and low price*, to merit a — •' 
Call on 
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J. W. BOYENTON 



PRACTICAL- PAINTER, 



At the Depot, opporite F. A. Schmelx' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
re connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 



■mo for po<a*«p,and 
receive rn*e. r costly box or poods 
which » ill help you to more money 
rtirht ftWHV than anything else In 
iliin world All, of cither sex. auc- 
from flrnt hour The broad 
>?fbre the workers, absolutely 
1, Tede * Co.. AuRUSta, Maine 



A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER 

Will Clearly Substantiate Six Especial Points of Excellence. 

adc 2nd— It is as strong as any press made. 

t. ...:n A n nc rmnri work ;is anv Dress 



22 Light Street, 



1st— It is the easiest running prcs 
■jrd— It is the most dur.ib e press m»uc 
made, sth— It will take less to keep it 
but not least) It costs less 
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DENTISTRY. 

Hampton. Va.. Oct. rSSj. 
Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents cf Hampton t nd vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice o( his profession 
Hampton. Office cm King St.. opposite 
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A Visit to the Valley. 

No. 4. 

BY MRS. ORRA LANGHORN E. 

My sister and I took the afternoon train 
on the B. and O. road on one of the balmy 
days of June, proposing to stay a night in 
Lexington on our way to Lvnchturg. The 
town is beautifully situated on the north 
bank of the James, surrounded by rugged 
hills and mountains. An English traveller 
who visited Lexington in the early part of 
the century wrote of it, "The town, as a 
settlement, has many attractions, { I* 



| graduate of Harvard, with numerous teach- 
' crs from the highest American schools. 
Within, the last few days. Dr. RufTncr has 
called at my house in Lynchburg with Miss 
Bush of Hartford. Connecticut, the accom- 
plished and experienced lady, whom'fie has 
decided upon for his chief assistant.' 
, This appropriation for a Normal School 
for females is a good step in progress for Vir- 
ginia, and is -the first distinct effort to im- 
prove the condition of Virginia women made 
by our legislature, which has always given 
liberally of the public funds in favor of mas- 
education. No class of our people 



surrovmded by scenes of beauty and stands | have suffered more from the consequences of 
at the head of a valley flowing witli milk ■ the Civil War and the violent changes in our 
and honey. House rent is low,, provisions ' 
cheap, abundant and of the best quality. 
Flowers and gardens arc more prized he.e 
than in most places." and this description 
•till holds good of the pretty village nest- 
ling among the hills. 

It was about dark when we reached the tidy 
and comfortable hotel, where good Mr. 
Brown soon provided us with a quiet room, 
and promising to send a note to our aunt 
Mrs. Ruffner, early in the morning. left us 
to welcome repose. By the time breakfast 
was over the next morning, the messenger 
had returned from Dr. 7*uffner's farm, about 
two miles in the country, to say that the 
family were at home and said we must come 
out immediately; and in a few minutes we 
were enjoying a ride through the quiet 
streets of the orderly little town. 

A general tone of soberness and propriety 
in Lexington must always strike the stranger, 
and seems remarkable when one remembers 
that in the winter seven or eight hundred 
boys are there at college. In visiting the 
place I often recali a remark my father used 
to make of the town, that "when he attended 
the law-class there, the Presbyterian religion 
seemed to be established by law, and it he 
called to sec a young lady in the evening 
there was always a probability of being in- 
vited to join a prayer-meeting." 

ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY. 

The tone of the place, indeed of the whole 
of Rockbridge county, is evidently derived 
from the character and habits of. the Scotch- 
Irish emigrants who were the first settlers 
of the country, and built up a God-fearing 
and culture-loving community, which has 
been a blessing to their descendanta'and has 
excited a wide influence in our land. All 
who have approached the subject have been 
iriipressed with the strong and honest char- 
acter of the founders of this settlement 
among the Virginia mountains, and some of 
the best writers have dwelt lovingly upon 
the sturdy virtues of these mountaineers, so i 
that it is needless for me to enter upon a I 
theme already fully treated. \ 

At the season of our visit.the air had that 
delicious quality of freshness which falls 
short of being cold while bracing every fibre 
of the human frame, and the country was 
beautiful in its robes of verdure, when 
leaving the town we entered a country road, 
smooth and pleasant then, but capable of 
unutterable depths of mud in winter. 

DR. RUFFNER. * 

A winding lane soon brought us to the 
farm' house at Tribrook, Dr. Ruffner's beau- 
tiful and well cultivated farm, which has 
been his home for many years, and where 
his summers were spent while occupying the 
the place of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The snug farm house stands 
on a little terrace above a sloping lawn 
filled with handsome evergreen and other 
ornamental trees, and is surrounded with 
green meadows, seeming the very abode of 
thrift and comfort. 

A gurgling stream winds around the lawn 
and in and out of the farm, giving a soft 
lullaby to the sleepers in the/White cottage 
hard by, charming to calmness the weary 
and sorrowful spirit of man. A hedge of 
sweet roses borders the stream at the edge 
of the lawn, and a fringe of willows shows 
the windings of the brook as iOoses itself in 
the meadows beyond. J 

Dr. Ruffner "and other members of the 
family came out to meet us, and we were 
soon seated on the sunshiny porch, the 
pleasantest part of the house at that early 
hour, discussing various subjects of private 
and public interest. 

The Doctor had recently been appointed 
Principal of the State Normal School for 
female teachers, and had thrown himself into 
the work of preparation for his new duties 
with his accustomed energy. 

He had just returned from a long visit 
through the Northern States, where be had 
been examining Normal Schools with a 
view to the arrangements of his plan for the 
Virginia Institute; part ofhis object beingto 
secure a competent and experienced lady as 
vice-president in the school. Scores of ap- 
plications had been made to him for the po- 
sition, many of them accompanied by ref- 
erences which proved the candidates to have 
many \desirable qualifications, and showed 
that tfrere was no lack of learned women in 
the land. One of the applicants had studied 
a term at Oxford, England; another was a 



The Mountaineer's Lament for his be made.and on the very rare 



social system than the Virginia women.and 1 
think a close examination will prove that no 
class has shown more fortitude in submission 
to the reverses of fortune, and none more 
perseverance and energy in the effort at re- 
cuperation that has restored our people to 
comparative prosperity, than the daughters 
of the Old Dominion. 

RAMBLING TALKS ON TWO RACES. ETC. 

Our visit in Lexington was extended long- 
er than we had at first intended it to be. ,.nd 
we had opportunity for much pleasant dis- 
cussion of affairs, past, present and future. 
Dr. Ruffner spoke with strong interest and 
approval of Hampton and the excellent re- 
sults he has seen among the colored teach- 
ers from her faithful work in the cau :c of the 
colored people. In discussing the Negroes, 
the Doctor recalled an incident of his early 
life, which he faid was so completely among 
the things of the past that until this conver- 
sation brought ; t up he had almost forgot- 
ten it. 

It seems that the African Colonization So- 
ciety once had an agent in Lexington, and it 
must be now over forty years since the Rev. 
Rufus Bailey urged the claims of the associ- 
ation upon the devout and conscientious peo- 
ple of that community. This gentlemen, a 
writer of text-books and a man of decided 
ability, labored diligently in the interest of 
the Society which was thought by many good 
people of that day to hold the solution of the 
problem of African slavery, then beginning 
seriously to agitate the country. Many mem- 
bers were added to the Society by Mr. Bailey's 
influence, and not a few of the sturdy Scotch- 
Irish, when their consciences^were roused to 
theduty of sending the Christianized Negroes 
back to Africa to convert their heathen 
countrymen, were willing to make the pecu- 
niary sacrifice involved and give up their 
slaves to this promising work. The church- 
es began to educate Negro boys for mission- 
aries, and it was not uncommon for slave- 
holders, when dying, to set their Negroes free 
with the proviso then required by the laws 
of Virginia, that a portion of the estate should 
be devoted to the purpose of sending the 
freed slaves to Liberia. A lady living in one 
of the south-western coifhties made such a 
will about 1 843 or 44. the agent of the Coloni- 
zation Society in Lexington being made ex- 
cutor of that portion of the will referring to 
the slaves. Dr. Ruffner was about eighteen 
years old at this time, and being, like most 
of the Lexington people, deeply interested in 
the Liberian scheme, he was desired by the 
eider* of the congregation to undertake the 
task of sendingthese emigrants, as involun- 
tary as had been their ancestors on the slave 
ships from Africa, back to that tropical land 
to display to their savage compatriots the 
advantages they had acquired by civilization. 
The plan decided upon by the trustees of the 
estate was to bring the freed slaves to Lexing- 
ton and send them by way of Richmond to 
Baltimore, whence a ship was soon to sail 
for Africa. Sundry unavoidable delays oc- 
curred, and it was mid-winter and bitter cold 
when . the Liberian travellers reached 
Lexington expecting to go by canal to Rich- 
mond. - 

A hard freeze had set in, no boats could 
travel on the canal, and time was pressing. 
After much consideration. Dr. Ruffner, then 
in the full vigor of youth, with abundant en- 
terprise, decided to take his charges to Rich- 
mond by bateaux on the river, a mode of 
conveyance which had been abandoned af- 
ter the opening of the canal, and always 
considered dangerous, was now doubly so. 
from xhe difficulty of finding skilled boat-' 
men-r 

Some of the old bateaux me 
up, however, and the party 
successfully in spite of the ice i 
the difficulty of shooting the 
cony Falls, one of the wildest; 
tilul scenes in the mountains, 
ed Richmond in safety, and went 
Baltimore, where the ship was just ready to 
sail, and the Africans left Virginia for the 
land of their forefathers. 

The story of a Virginia Negro who was des- 
tined for the career of a missionary in Li- 
beria, which ended very differently from this 
expedition under Dr. Ruffner's escort, came 
to my knowledge recently, and thinking the 

readers of the Workman 1 

interesting as I did, " I will 1 
was told to me." 

(To be continued.) 



Lost Cow. 

From the French of Casimir Dalaylffne. 

To the Swiss peasant, even more than to 
the Scotch Highlander, his cow is his great- 
est wealth and dependence, which, like the 
Arabian's horse, or the Irishman's pig, shares 
her master's friendship and the best the 
house affords. The poet has feelingly ex- 
pressed the dismay and grief occasioned by 
her loss. 

Ah, from the mountain lonely 

Return my Nera now; 
Reply, niy comrade only. 

My only wealth— my cow! 
Thy master's voice imploring, 
Nera ! 

Art thou so soon ignoring ? 
Ah, Nera ! 

Return, for wolves come prowling 
From woods as evening falls ; 

My dog with mournful howling 
Answers alone my calls. 

From him wilt thou still wander, 
Nera? 

What friend, save me, is fonder? 
Ah, Nera ! 



vere hunted 
ide the trip 
he river and 
pids at Bal- 
I most beau- 
They reach- 



find it as 
the tale as it 



Tell 1 



if in thv 1 



I ever failed 1 
Fresh herbage, though in danger 

Myself of wanting bread. 
While hungry we were going, 
Nera, 

Thy crib was overflowing, 
Ah, Nera./ 

When for thy milk at table. 

My little child shall cry. 
And sec thy empty stable, 
Who shall his need supply? 
- For want of one to cherish, 
Nera. 

Wilt thou then let him perish ? 

Ah. Nera! 
» • • « • 

When all at home united 

Our Twelfth-night feast to make. 
Thou ever wast invited, 

My lass, to share my cake. 
When next 'tis celebrated, 
Nera. 

Thou'lt not its queen be feted, 
Ah, Nera! 

Oft. when with ague shaking 
My fingers stiff would.be. 

My goat's hair mantle taking, 
I've spread it over thee. 

Ingrate, will cold November, 
Nera, 

Alone make thee remember ? 
Ah, Nera! 

The night is falling faster. 

Alone I must return ; 
Go, seek some other master. 

Richer than he you spurn. 
Go. go— mv heart is rending. 
Nera!" 



My prayers shall ne'er forsake thee ; 
To curse, my heart would fail ; 
No mountain storms o'ertake thee. 

Nor darkness in the vale. 
Graze long in pastures growing. 

Nera, — 
We perish by thy going 
Ah, Nera ! 

When storms the pass are blocking. 
Some night thou'lt stand forlorn, 

Upon my window knocking 
For entrance with thy horn. 

If all are dead who knew thee, 
Nera, 

Who'll rise and open to thee ? 
Ah, Nera ! 

' Helen W. Ludlo> 



Testimony to "B." 

A letter from a Hampton graduate 
printed in the Southern Workmat 
few months ago, brought out a sharp 
reply from "a colored resident of the 
neighborhood who recognized its au- 
thorship and felt himself and others 
misrepresented by some of its general 
statements. Our graduates' letters in 
the Workman have done much good by 
their simple and graphic pictures of 
the Southern field. For the/most part 
private letters, not written for publica 
tion, they are submitted by them for 
use at our discretion, and for their pro- 
tection and other's, care is taken to a 
void personalities, and names are gen 
erally suppressed . We of course in 
tend never to publish from any on 
whose good sense and purpose we can- 
not rely. Mistakes, may sometimes 
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hen a graduate's letter has 
i in ■question, we have, in- fairness 
the other side, published the protest, 
as we did last month an answer to "B.' 
We cannot open our columns to a per- 
sonal dispute, but very willingly pub-/ 
lish theltestimony "B" send us from a 
prominent citizen to his character arret 
that of his work. Such testimony is 
better dcfcr.ee than any personal ex- 
pressions, and we trust that our gradu- 
ate may commend himself by good 
work, good nature and tact, to all. 

Lincoln University Pa. Nov. 5th, 1884 
Editors Southern Workman. 

I am sure you will allow me space just 
once, at least, in your columns to respond to 
an article written by Mr J. D. W. Giles, and 
published in the October No. of your Jour- 
nal, denying certain statements written by 
myself and published in August No. of your 
paper. 

Of my work, its success and my estimate" 
among my people, I can furnish testimony. . 
als if necessary, but will content myself with 
one from the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, under whom I taught during my 
stay on that island, and in whose yard my 
school house was situated. 

Enclosed find his letter, which I trust 
you will publish in my defence. 

J. T. Brown Class of "7S" 

It is as follows ; 

Hilton Head S. C: Oct 31st, 1884 . 
5. C". Armstrong. Esq : 
Dear Sir. 
My attention having been called to a letter 
from J. D. W. Giles, published in the South- 
ern Workman, that casts reflections on the 
veracity of J. T. Brown. I wish to state for 
the benefit of whom it may concern that 
Mr. Giles' letter, is. as far as the number of 
pupils taught by Mr. Brown is concerned, a 
gross misstatement of facts. I have consult- 
ed the books, and fu)d tflSt the school of 
which Mr. Brown was principal teacher, is 
credited with an average daily attendance of 
pupils as follows. 

For the Month of Nov. "83 S 59 pupils 

Dec. " >| •• 

Jan. 84 86 x " 

Feb. " 84 

I will also state that the Trustees were en- 
tirely satisfied with Mr: Brown's teaching, 
and furthermore, I have yet to, hear the first 
word of complaint from the pupils' parents. 
As regards the Sunday school, I will say 
that Mr. Brown did start one, and kept it 
in opcratjA till lack of interest of the chil- 
dren compelled him to discontinue it. 

The Sabbath school and day school were 
both held in one building, said building be- 
ing on my plantation and not over 100 yard; 
from my residence. 

Very Respectfully 

F. E. Wilder. f 
Chairman Hoard of Trustees School District 
No. 5, Hilton Head Township 
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A Great Newspapers 

The Pall Mall Gazette, of London. Eng- 
land, did not overstate the case/^fJten it said . 
that The New York Independent is ^ene of 
the ablest weeklies in existence." It is as ! 
overwhelming as a monthly or quarterly ma- V 
gazine, with aU-thc matter in its many de- j , 
partments. Any monthly might indeed be 
proud if it could show as distinguished a list 
of contributors as- The Independent. In a 
single department— its story department — 
we find, among Englishmen, such contribu- 
tors as Sir Samuel W. Baker, the celebi 
Egyptian explorer; Thomas Hardy, 
Norris, James Payn. F. W. Robinson and 
Henry W. Lucy, the well-known and de. ' / 
servedly popular novelists; while among s 
Americans we notice the names of Edward 
Everett Hale. Frank R. Stockton, H. H 
Boyesen, Sarah O. Jewett, J. S.,of Dale, Re- 
becca Harding Davis and Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 'the Independent printed also, re- 
cently, the last story from. the pen of the late 
Ivan Tourgeneff, having secured the only 
translation from the Russian into English. 
This department is but a sample of the oth- 
ers. It woultiseem to us that The Indepen- 
dent offers not only " fifty-two dividends dur- 
ing the year." but. in addition, a stock -divi- 
dend with each department. We advise our 
readers to send for a free sample copy. ^ 
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Our new departure, as promised last 
month, begins in part in this number, 
with the establishment of a distinct In- 
dian department in the Southern Work- 
man, to which four full pages will be de- 
voted, beginning with the seventh of 
each number. The Indian department 
will be under, special editorial charge 
of Miss Elaine Goodale, who needs no 
introduction to our readers, though they 
may be surprised to find the young 
muse of Sky Farm descended to the 
sea level of Hampton. Miss Goodale 
has been for a year a teacher of Indians 
at Hampton Institute, and, like H. H. 
finds enough in them to touch a poet's 
soul to enthusiasm and effort. Regular 
and occasional contributors have been 
secured from among the best and most 
experienced friends of the Indian efcuse, 
for this department, and we believe that 
it will be found of increasing interest 
and value. * 

In our next number,we shall begin with 
a new year and volume, an important 
change in the make up of the Southern 
Workman, which will, we hope.be as de- 
eded an improvement. Leaving out 
the picture, the first page will be de- 
voted to brief editorial paragraphs, in 
recognition of the increasing demand 
of busy readers in this busy world for 
short measure in words— the gist of 
what appears elsewhere at length, or 
glances at the deeply interesting prob- 
lems and conditions which surround us. 
The second page will contain the longer 
editorials, and the third be occupied by 
extracts such as we have been publish- 
ing for some months from the Southern 
press — white and colored — and of all 
sides. We call attention to this broad- 
side, entirely unpartisan arid impartial, 
as of special, almost unique, interest. 
The fourth and fifth pages will be of 
lighter nature, the fourth having sketch- 
es of Southern life by our regular 
contributor, Mrs. Orra Langhorne, a 
Southern woman, of birth and talents; 
the fifth page, sketches of life and char- 
acter from inside and around the school, 
under special charge of Miss Alice M. 



Bacon, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon of New Haven, Conn. .her- 
self one of the Hampton corps of teach- 
ers. Letters from our graduates will 
fill the sixth page as usual. They have 
always attracted attention and done 
good by their simple and graphic pic- 
tures of their field of work, and the con- 
dition of their people, the more valu- 
able for not being written for publi- 
cation usually. 

The next four pages will be devoted 
to the Indian department of the paper; 
the first of these to the editorials, the 
second to incidents of Indian life' at 
Hampton, and kindred matter. The 
third will be given to facts from the 
field: reports of returned students, com- 
munications from our regular and oc- 
casional correspondents in this depart- 
ment, from missionaries, agents and other 
expert thinkers and workers in the In- 
dian cause. The fourth page — the tenth 
of the paper — will be occupied forsome 
time to come by views of Indian life 
and history, collected for the paper, 
from original reports to the Indian 
Bureau. 'Much of really interesting, 
and valuable matter lies buried unde 
statistics artd.official formalities in these 
reports, unread because they are official. 
We believe that we are doing a service 
to the public by presenting them in 
more readable form. 

These four pages of the paper 
being devoted to the Indian department 
will leave thee'leventh for miscellaneous 
articles, and the twelfth for advertise- 
ments as at present. Our June number 
is usually chiefly taken up witit the 
annual report of the school and its anni- 
versary;and during ;the four following 
nlonths.the paper being reduced to its 
vacation size from twelve to eight pages, 
there will be more or less contraction of 
its different departments. With allow- 

ment will be'^'the general. makc-up/of 
the twelve page edition, and every effort 
Will be made to sustain its interest in 
the important fields which arc especial- 
ly its own. 

In giving, perhaps for the last time, 
a first page picture in the Southern 
Workman, we take the occasion to ex- 
press once more our great indebtedness 
and gratitude to the friends who have 
so long enabled 'tis to add thus to the 
attractions of the paoej-; especially to 
the Messrs., Harper Brothers.who have, 
with characteristic liberality and gene- 
rosity, given us freely, electroplates of 
their fine engravings, bearing with our 
limited means of reproducing their 
beautiful works of art. for the sake of 
the help they might give to the cause 
for which we are working. To our 
friends of the New York Christian 
Weekly also and others.we are indebted 
for generous terms in allowing us the 
of their illustrations. Pleasure and 
good have been thus carried into many 
little homes and school houses in the 
South, The proportion of our readers 
who do not need these illustrations in 
the Workman, and to whom any except 
t first hand and of first rate workman- 
ship are not desirable, has been for 
some time increasing, while, with the 
ncrease of means and ability to read, 
the best pictorial papers of the day are 
more and more within reach of the 
masses of the people; certainly of such 
as would take the Workman; and while 
we want to increase our list of colored 
subscribers, .believing that it is for their 
interest to be intelligent in Hampton's 
work and all efforts for their race, and 
to learn of what is done for others, we 
know that the chief mission of the 
Southern Workman must still be to work 
for both races by making public sen- 
timent. To this end we need all the 
space and strength we can put into the 
paper, and therefore try the experiment 
of giving up the pictures for more solid 
matter. 



An old colored man on being told 
recently, that Cleveland had been 
elected President, exclaimed,'' I reckon 
judgment day's come." The notion 
that an evil day has come to the colored 
mau, and that Mr. Cleveland's admin 
istration will be extremely sulphurous 



for the colored j;ace, is very generally 
entertained by them. The older Ne- 
groes have a simple, abiding, and un- 
swerving belief that their freedom is 
due to the Republican party and that 
loss of power by that party,, puts their 
liberty in jeopardy. Many of them be- 
lieve that they are about to lose their 
civil liberty, and be reduced to servi- 
tude. Their own leaders, have, it; many 
'nstances, forced this argument on them 
n attempting to control their votes. 
It has force, because tfris addressed to 
r reason. 1 1 wil,l be some time be- 
fore they will be assured of the utter 
groundlessness. 0/ their fears. . 

Aside from any fear of the loss of 
icir liberty, the' colored men believe 
that a democratic Federal government 
will, in some way, enact laws which are 
hostile to them. These fears are based 
on ignorance of our theory of govern- 
ment, which is that we are ruled by 
laws and not by men. and that human- 
"ty takes no backward step, however it 
nay seem' to at times; the wheels of civ- 
lization are not reversible, though they 
tppear to the ignorant to retreat. That 

of it socially or politically is out of the 
question. Tile white man does not, and 
will not, until all things are perfect. 
Irregularities anil injustice will prevail, 
' >ng as the imperfections of men cori- 



The race issue, as apolitical question, 
is dead. During three preceding prcs- 
"dential elections, it was the only issue. 
In the recent election, attempts to raise 
ere utterly ignored by both- parties. 
The abandonment of this issue is an 
extraordinary event. It shows to the 
Negro, that those who befriended him, 
now consider him <o complete!*- out of 
real danger, that they will not discuss 
it. The organic law of the Republic 
has been solemnly amended, and noth- 
ing but revolution can change it, so as 
to impair the political condition of the 
Negro. Any attempt to alter it would 
instantly cost any political party its 
power and its life. The politicians 
know this perfectly well. New ques- 
tions are pressing on the thoughts of 
men, and the foundation of new parties 
are being laid. 

In an exciting political election, men 
lose their heads, and believe many fool- 
ish tilings. The men of one party be- 
lieve that the men of the opposite parly 
are ignorant, selfish, evil disposed and 
unpatriotic. In science, religion and 
politics, along the line of reason are 
always hanging low the clouds and fogs 
of prejudice and personal feeling. 
Facts are received without evidence; 
opinions are formed without reflection. 
A French writer observed that on read- 
ing the political papers during a Presi- 
dential campaign, it appeared to him 
that each party had nominated a scoun- 
drel. On the second election of Wash- 
ington to the Presidency, his party- 
opponents, among whom were men of 
great ability and purity of character, 
accused him of acts, which, if done by 
him, would have unfitted him to live in 
decent society. This same Frenchman 
also said, that although each party 
claimed most strenuously, that the elec- 
tion of the candidate of the opposing 
party would result in the ruin of the 
country, it was very extraordinary that 
immediately after the election, the nien 
who were deleated went about their 
business as usual, and acted as if t/hey 
did not expect any trouble. 

As men come to a better understand- 
ing of their political relations, theyl are 
more disposed to concede that thefe is 
some good in every political party. 
Bad laws, passed by a democratic 
government, for instance, injure demo- 
crats as well as republicans. /A hundred 
democratic and a hundred republican 
merchants are equally affected by bad 
legislation. Men who are pure in life, 
honest in business, and are under every 
incentive to right conduct, will not in- 
tentionally injure the country, whether 
they be of one party or another. 

It is not disputed that the election of 
Mr. Cleveland is due to the votes of 



the Independent Republicans.' He is, 
therefore, under a pledge stronger than 
ever given before by a randidate for the 
Presidency, to administer the executive 
branch of the. government in a just and 
wise manner. This pledge was sought . / 
from him, and he freely gave it. What- 
ever his partisans may expect, the Inde- 
pendent vote which- elected him, will 
watch, with great solicitude, his con- 
duct in office, and will prefer to pass 
judgment on him after he has 1 proved 
himself, rather than before. He may , 
grievously deceive them, or he may 
justify all they expect. In these days 
of growing political independence, every 
man in high office is like the conspirator 
in Bulwer's play, to whom his adviser 
said, " Make no'mtstake. Behind thee 
stalks the heads-man." 

The close of Mr. Cleveland's admin- 
istration will probably find the colored 



ons, and from one motive or another 
ill enter that party. If is clearly evi- 
ent that there is about to be a recon- 
duction of parties and the colored 
ten will unite with those who suit them 



iiy. 



•heir votes will be in demand and they 
, ill give them according to their under- 
tanding. Their best friends look with 
nxicty. and some apprehension, on 
i-hat they will do. From their exper- 
ence in republican political institutions, 

but if, as Fmerson said, all ' success is 
founded on failure, they will gradually 
stronger, and in the end be val- 
uable elements in the life of tin; nation. 




just too 

He was a man to whom his^ people 
may point with honest pride andSrhom 
their young men may well strive^-to 
imitate. His funeral, from the famous 
Wormley's Hotel in Washington, of 
which he was the founder and pro- 
prietor, was attended by a large con- 
course oL leading citizens of both races. 

The ,*ashington correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Press ^ays: 

••Among the white friends of the dead 
caterer present were such distinguished 
names as W. W. Corcoran, Rear Admiral Al- 
rriy, Chief Justice Carter and Mr. Charles 
Shcrrill. The leading hotel proprietors of 
the city were also present as honorary pall 
bearers. Mr. Corcoran was accompanied by 
Miss Eustis, sister of Senator-elect Eustisof 
Louisiana. The previous day, while Mr. 
Wormley's remains were lying in the north- 
east parlo , Mr. Corcoran came/alone in his 
carriage to view them and sat beside the 
casket for a long time. He said reflectively 
• In Mr. Wormlcy. Washington has ^ost .one 
of her most useful and valued cTlifcens,' then 
added. 'My friends are rapidly passirnjav 
I feel the sand slipping from under my fe 

Mr. Wormley's three sons will continue the 
business left for them by their father. His y, 
daughter is a wife ol a Si.ooo clerk in the | 
Pension office; a fine looking colored man. 
Mr Wormley had a large circle of relatives, 
yet probably few white men of his wealth 
have ! had smaller demands on their purse 
from poor relations. One of them said, with 
notl unbecoming pride, on the day of the fu- 
neral! 'We had great regard for Uncle. James, 
and knew we could call upon him if we were 
in need, but we are a self-helpful family 
and know how to stand alone.' 

Although but 65 in years, Mr. Wormley 
had twenty-five grandchildren, and as many 
of them as were old enough were present at 
the funeral, following the elders two by two 
in the procession from the house to the car- 
riages, and completing the patriarchal aspect 
of the scene. In that well-known triple suite 
of parlors, which can be thrown into one and 
where so many elegant historic banquets 
and receptions have been given, lay the come- 
ly central figure of the occasion, the found- 
er of his house's prosperity, the valued friend 
of Sumner, in whose arms the great states- 
man yielded up his breath. He looked like 
a recumbent statue in bronze, and his casket 
was heaped with rare floral tributes from 
white as well as colored friends, including 

Horn the White House conservatories, 
familiar spectator the pageants that 
walls have looked upon could not 
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otherwise than pass in review before 
the mind's eye like a troop of gentle ghosts 

At Wormley's Hotel. Garfield was tender- 
ed the most elaborate of the banquets which 
celebrated his election to the Senate, viz. : 
the one bjr Congressmen Amos Townsend 
and Anson G. McCook. There the now de- 
ceased Spanish Minister. Senor Mantilla, 
and his radiantly handsome wife, gave the 
memorable reception and fete in honor of 
King Alfonso's accession to the throne and 
his marriage with the fair Mercedes, so soon 
to perish out of life. Her full-length por- 
trait, in bridal robes, adorned the wall on 
that occasion, nearly facing'a life-sized por- 
trait of Charles Sumner by the gifted Ulkc 

There Mr. Blaine, as Secretary of State 
his hair even then whitening day by day 
from the fresh horror and grief of Garfield' 
.assassination, entertained as guests of the 
nation one evening in October. I" 
the party of French and German visitors 
scended from our Revolutionary allies. 

But more impressive than any of these 
memories or than the invited throngof aris- 
tocratic colored circles that crowded the par 
lorsof the mansion was the large concourse 
of the uninvited, who blocked the streets ad 
jacent to the hotel to look upon the proces- 
sion as it issued from the house and formed 
enroute for Harmony Cemetery between 3 
and 4 P. M. 

Washington's average colored population 
on whom so much of our domestic and ex- 
terior comfort depends, were there. The 
kitchens, laundries, workshops and colored 
schools were emptied of their denizens, and 
the eye could not fail to mark in their faces 
the growth of an enfranchised race. There 
were old crones among them, with eyes piti- 
fully drawn out of , shape by long bending 
over the fumes of the washtub and hands 
still parboiled from their morning's labor, 
whose faces grew sublime as they looked up- 
on the school children of then; rice, paus- 
ing in their homeward walk with their books 
, in their hands. Some of these very specta- 
. tors have been sold on the block in the 
streets of this city, and the ' Wake Nicode- 
mus' look in their old faces was touching. 
One such looker-on nudged yourcorrespon- 
dent's arm in passing, in response to the 
careless salutation, ' How do you do, Aunty.' 
and said. ' Praise dc Lawd. honey! jess see 
dem blessed chillun wid dere books in.,d«re 
hands, all a-comin' fiom derc school. ' Twan't 
so in my days ! Ole Frances mos' ready to 
depart in peace, fo* mine eyes habseen Thy 
Salvation.' 

There is a growth, a gathering vigor, from 
year to year, independent of the fluctuations 
in politics, which is, in the main, encourag- 
ing to a lover of humanity." 

Mr. Wormley was the tirst leading 
colored man who showed a cordial ap- 
preciation of the Hampton School, 
which, by its refusal to admit the dead 
languages into its' curriculum, and by 
its demand upon students for manual 
labor, was for a long time not in ap- 
parent favor with prominent Negroes. 

Mr. Wormley was a self made man 
i and knew how men were made. He 
once told us that he had watched the 
course of the white boys of his own age 
and neighborhood. The mere studious, 
learned fellows he saw were, most of 
them, still poof men, hanging around 
waiting for something to turn up, but 
those who went to work after a good 
school foundation, own to-day most of 
the city of Washington in which he 
himself was a prosperous owner. Often 
has he spoken to us of his champion- 
ship of the work at Hampton arnong 
his own people who, he said, ditf not 
appreciate it. He several times 
brought prominent Negroes from Wash- 
ington on purpose to see it, and always 
with good result." 

Had he been a young man, he would 
probably have built a hotel near Fort- 
ress Monroe upon a fine tract of land 
. he owned lying upon Hampton Roads, 
which would have rivaled the famous 
Hygeia in quality if not in quantity. 
He " knew how to keep a hotel "which 
is said to be the chief test of t American 
genius. 

Mr. Wormley was so modest and non- 
aggressive and full of tact that he never 
made one conscious of his .color, and 
was one of the Negroes whom'one in in- 
tercourse with never thought of asa Ne- 
gro but rather simply as a gentleman. He 
kept his grievances to himself and had 
cordiality and a smile for every one. 
Above all, he had the rarest of gifts, — 
common sense. & 

Self-'help makes such men. We see 
the promise of many more like James 
Wormley among those who come to 



Hampton with nothing in their pock- 
ets, and work their way up to an edu- 
cation without a dollar from charity. 



"American Questions. Black and 
White. " 

By T. Thomas Fortune. 

The standpoint from which Mr. For- 
tune has written this somewhat disap- 
pointing book can best be stated in the 
words of his preface. He says: 

" In discussing the political and indus- 
trial problems of the South, I base my 
conclusions upon a personal knowledge 
of classes in the South, as well as upon 
the ample data furnished by writers 
who have pursued in their way, the 
question before me. * * * * 
' In the discussion of the land and 
labor problem, I but pursue the theories 
advanced by more able and experienced 
men. The primal purpose in publish- 
ing this book is to show that the social 
problems in the South are, in the main, 
the same as those which affect every 
civilized country on the globe, and that 
the future conflict in that section will 
not be racial or political in character, 
but between capital on the one hand 
and labor on the other." 

We speak of the book as "dis- 
appointing," and we have found it so be- 
cause we should have expected, and in- 
deed we feel that we have a right to 
demand from a man of Mr. Fortune's 
known intelligence, a juster and more 
sober-minded view of the questions at 
issue, especially as he must himself be 
fully aware that heated and intemperate 
advocacy is of no advantage to any 
cause; above all, this is no time for set- 
ting up men of straw for the pleasure 
of demolishing them, and a man of Mr. 
Fortune's influence owes it to the pub- 
lic to weigh his words well before he 
casts them in the one scale or the other. 
To quote fully from his own utterances 
is the only way to do him justice, and 
this we propose to do, being confident 
of the interest of our readers. 

The first three chapters; "Black; 
White; The Negro and the Nation," can 
be summarized in the following extract: 

" It was not sufficient that the Federal 
Government should expend its blood 
and treasure to unfetter the limbs of 
four millions of people. Tliere can be 
a slavery more odious, more galling 
than mere chattel slavery * * * * 
This is just what the manumission of 
the black people has accomplished. 
They are more absolutely un..er the 
control of the Southern whites; they arc 
more systematically robbedof their la- 
bor; thev are more poorlv housed, cloth- 
ed and fid, than under the slave regime, 
and they enjoy practically less of the 
protection of the laws of the State, or 
of the Federal Government." To us this 
seems rather a high flown view of the 
situation, and we cannot follow Mr. 
Fortune when he declares a little ,ur- 
ther on "that the system which consti- 
tutes the real grievance is the appro- 
priation 'of fertile acres which create 
and maintain a privileged class, a class 
that while performing no labor, wrings 
from the toiler in the shape of rents so 
much of the produce of his labor that 
he cannot on the residue support him- 
self and those dependent on him * * 

* * * *£* * It is this great 
wrong which has crowded the cities of 
of the South with an ignorant pauper 
population, making desolate fields * 

* * * * where now the tow- 
ering oak and pine tree flourish instead 
of corn and cotton which gladdened 
the heart and filled the purse." The fal- 
lacy of this seems evident, and Mr For- 
tune comes much nearer the truth and 
is far more just to his own people, when 
he says in the chapter "The Triumph of 
the Vanquished" that "the magnificent 
plantation has in many instances been 
cut into a thousand bits to make homes 
for the former slaves, now freemen and 
citizens, the equals of "my lord;" or in 
the chapter on "Illiteracy" that "illiter- 
acy in the South is one of the wfirst le- 
gacies which the rebellion bequeathed 
to the nation. It has been the prime 
cause of more mis-government in the 
South than any other one cause; * * 



t has nerved the courage of the 
***** wholesale 
murders have been committed and sov- 
ereign majesties cowed into silence and 
inaction by reason of the wide-spread 
illiteracy of the masses." For this evil 
Mr. Fortune can see the possible cure 
and his views on education strike us as 
sensible and foresighted. He says "I 
do not inveigh against higher educa- 
tion, I simply maintain that the sort of 
education^the colored peoplestand most 
in need of is elementary and industrial. 
They should be instructed for the work 
to be done." The whole chapter on 
"Education" is thoughtful, and taken in 
connection with that on the "Political 
Independence of the Negro" is very 
suggestive, for it is certainly true that 
"the black man and white man of the 
South have a common destiny * * 

* * It is therefore to their mutual dis- 
advantage that anything but sympathy 
and good will should prevail." Mr. For- 
tune's political creed for his people as 
presented in this chapter, is full of com- 
n/on sense and fine spirit. He finds 
that the solution of manifold difficulties 
of the situation is not "in standing sol- 
idly opposed to the sentiment, the cul- 
ture, the statesmanship, and the pos- 
session of the soil anil wealth of the 
South" but "in cultivating more cordial 
relations with the white men of the 
South, in hastening by a wise policy the 
the day when politics shall cease to be 
the 'shibboleth' that creates perpetual 
warfare." And although in the "Solu- 
tion of the Political Problem" we think 
the writer again overshoots his ma k 
and is carried away by his prejudices, 
vet he is certainly not far wrong in 
saving that the South must use less 
powder and buck shot and more law- 
anil equity, must pay less attention to 
politics and more to the development 
of her magnificent resources * * * 

* * * and must find in mutual for- 
bearance, elevation and assistance the 
panacea for which she has sought in 
vain down to this time." 

Of the remaining chapters of the 
book, the "Analysis of Classes in the 
South" stands first in interest, for the 
" Labor Problem" is not in any of its 
multifarious forms.distinctively a South 
ern question, and we are glad to be able 
to concur in Mr. Fortune's conclusion 
that " the future landlords and capital- 
ists of the South are no longer con- 
fined to the white race; the black man 
has become a factor anil must be count- 
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thought in Mr. Fortune's work, but as 
a critic is nothing if not critical, we 
must reiterate our belief that in, the 
warmth of his championship the author 
has not only over-staled his proofs of 
what he feels to be the blind injustice of 
the whites, but in so doing has failed to 
be completely just to his own people, 
even to the extent of making us doubt 
his acquaintance with the real facts. 
„ In closing, we must express our ap- 
preciation of Mr. Fortune's testimony to 
the success of the Hampton Industrial 
system, which we are glad to find he 
considers to be worthy of reproduction 
in other parts of the South. 



On the 16th of October, the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles R. Bishop, a native Hawai- 
ian, died at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 
She had in her veins the blood of the 
highest of the old Hawaiian chiefs. 
Her youth dated almost in the darltness 
of paganism, but her' womanhood was 
under the light of Christianity and civ- 
ilization. She was the foremoju woman 
of the Hawaiian race, the full blossom 
and fruit of all that had been done 'by 
the philanthropy of alien races. She 
would not accept as the standard for 
the measure of her own character, any- 
thing lower than that which was highest 
in the more advanced races. By that 
standard she was measured and was not 
found wanting. She possessed all of 
the simple, attractive grace of the 
women of the tropic zone, and yet had 
jthe strength, the culture, the refinement 
of the higher average of the Anglo Saxon. 
In the United States and Europe, where 
she made a number of visits, no con- 
cessions were needed for her Polynesian 
antecedents, because her bearing, her 
intelligence, secured more than respect: 
it commanded admiration, She came 
from a race where women were kept on 
the lowest plane of life, morally and 
socially, but she reached a higher plane, 
and kept it during a life which ended 
in her fifty-third year. In earlv life she 
married. Mr. Charles R. Bishop, an 
American, who became, and now is, the 
wealthiest resident of the Kingdom. 
His life of remarkable purity and up- 
rightness, associated - with clear and 
sound judgment, aided greatly in form- 
ing the character of this remarkable 
woman. The predecessor of the present 
King Kalakaua, on his death bed de- 
sired to hav; her his successor to the 
throne, but she refused the gift. Had 
she accepted it, it is more than probable 
that she would have added to the list 
of illustrious women who have ruled 
over men with grace and wisdom. She 
refused that which most women of the 
stronger races would have eagerly grasp- 
ed, because she preferred the refine- 
ment of domestic life to the uneasi- 
ness of wearing a crown. Much has 
been said and written about the conver- 
sion of the Hawaiians from paganism. 
In that remarkable movement, she be- 
came the one solitary example of a 
Hawaiian woman reaching the altitude 
of the best civilization, and so it will be 
recorded in tl^ annals of that dying 
race. 

W. N. A. 

One of the earliest friends-«f_Hamp- 
ton Institute sends us the following, 
suggested by Prof. X. S. Shaler's article 
in the November number of the At- 
lantic on the Negro Problem, which 
many of our readers have do 
read with interest. 



Card. 

With the coming of winter, many poor 
little children are kept from school for 
want of clothing; many who still go, 
suffer greatly from the biting cold 
against which they are so scantily pro- 
tected. Our graduate teachers have 
sometimes sacrificed part of their own 
clothing to cut into garments for the 
poor little ones. Our graduates' corres- 
pondent, a former teacher of Hampton, 
now in charge of this important branch 
of Its work, that of keeping in relation 
with the workers it sends out, aslfs us 
to say that if any benevolent friend would 
like to contribute to the little Christ- 
mas trees which some are trying to set 
up in the barren soil of poverty, she 
will be glad to put them into communica- 
tion with some Hampton graduate 
teacher — if they will address her, 
Miss A. E. Cleaveland, 

Pougkkeepsie.N. Y 

■ 



Common Sense. 

Editors Southern Workman : 



As a constant readerof your JourifaCI no- 
tice with pleasure that the most distinguish^ 
ing aims of the Hampton school continuc_to 
be to cultivate "common sense" and produce 
"level heads." In fact these words have be- 
come a sort of formula for the principal results 
desired at Hampton. But, like other formulas, 
it is observable that these expressions do not 
carry the same meanings to all minds. 
Probably two students, even of the Hamp- 
ton Institute, might be found, who would 
differ if asked to define precisely what is 
meant by a "level head." 

In order therefore to promote clearness of 
conception on this important point, I offer 
a definition of ''Common sense." which defi- 
nition, when tried in the crucible of severe 
criticism, will not, I believe, wholly vanish. 

I would define common sense as the facul- 
ty of discerning those things which are essen- 
tial, from those things which are not essen- 
tial. 

A man may have abundant force of char- 
acter, continuous will, and firm resolve ; yet 
if he has not the power of recognizing those 
things that are essential to success, his 
strength will be expended on non-essentials, 
and his opportunity slip forever 
hands. Yours, 



Dec, 1884. 
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The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

To an entirely peaceable election, 
with some local excitement and much 
local rejoicing at the result, has suc- 
ceeded, in the South, a curious and to 
most people an unexpected state of af- 
fairs Probably no white person can 
fully comprehend the genuine anxiety, 
not to say terror, with which a majority 
of the colored people of the South re- „ 
gard the dominance of the Democratic pie 
party.and the very unreasonableness of I m. 
the fear makes it thefnore dfmcult to 
meet. Southern newspapers everywhere 
have given descriptions of scenes and 
incidents which indicate such a misap- 
prehension of the situation, as might 
clearly have culminated in a panic, and 
personal observation on all hands cor- 
. roborates their testimony, The follow- 
lowing article from the Memphis Appedl 
would seem exaggerated were it not 
that it is only one of many similar state- 
ments, and as such we' give it to- our 
readers. . . . 

The writer, after some criticisms on 
the attitude of the colored people since 
they became citizens, goes on to say: 

"The ignorance of the colored people 
would be amusing were it not pitiable * * 
In votinir thev never consulted cither the 
public inte'rest or their own. The : only in- 
quiry they made was which is -de Publican 
ticket, and they voted it straight, coma not 
be induced to scratch It-even Ifoneoltne 
candidates was a thief and an enemy anil uic 
Democratic opponent a friend ana nenciac- 
tor. The whites could not understand-sucl. 
blind and obstinate fidelity. But the prob- 
lem has been solved by the ejection 01 
Cleveland to the Presidency. When the 
negroes first secured their freedom they were 
impressed through the Loyal Leagues, the 
adventurers and the carpet-baggers, .that 
the ascendency of the Democratic party to 
power meant tiieir restoration toslavery. and 
[his secret fear has been the cause ol their 
persistent and immovable opposition I hat 
thev have been honest in the fear and belief 
that the Democrats would again enslave them 
so soon as they got control of the~govcrn- 
ment is evidenced by the alarm thev have 
manifested at the possibility of Cleveland s 
election. On Wednesday and Thursday 
there was a general panic among the colored 
people. In all parts of the city they mani- 
fested a dismav. a nervousness, restlessness 
and consternation ridiculous as it was pain- 
ful. They congiegated in groups and gangs 
to discuss the crisis that was upon them. 
*i Every demonstration of Democratic joy add- 

e d to their fright. They seemed to regard larm, wl 
the booming cannon as sounding the death- I 
knell to their freedom. Some indicated tneir 
determination to fight to the death ; others 
talked of seeking safely in the Northern 
Slates. Many colored women abandoned 
their position as cooks, house servants and 
nurses to discuss the best means to avert the 
Spending danger. Several selected their 
new masters, and begged that they buy them 
Mothers congregated together and resolved 
W drown their children. The consternation 
was similar to that which pervaded Carth- 
age wfien it was decreed that the city must 
be reduced toashes. Their white employers 
appealed to their good sense, and endeavored 
w convince them that there was no cause 
for alarm; that they would be as secure ,n 
heir freedom with Cleveland as President 
as if Blaine had been elected. The white 
Republicans, whose teachings had instilled 
into the minds of the ignorant negroes the 
hePef that a Democratic triumph means ne- 
gro slavery, made no effort to relieve the 
Lony which their deception had created 
hry calling the colored people together and 
telling them they were safe in their freedom 
' and to return to their avocations in serenity 
and contentment. The APPEAL, speaking 
for the National Democracy, and especially 
or the Democrats of the South, takes plea- 
sure in assuring the colored people that the 
election of Cleveland will not take from them 
any of the rights and liberties that they now 
enfoy On the contrary, they will be bene- 
fited by the change, and in less than two 
years they will be ashamed o their present 



and the blacks will soon learn that the Dem- 
ocrats are not hostile to the negroes, but 
to the Republican party. There is no wish 
or purpose among Southern whites to restore 
slavery. All see that freedom is best, and 
the Southern whites, and especially the rebel 
soldiers, would be the first to shoulder their 
muskets in defence of all the liberties which 
the negroes secured by the results of the war. 
The blacks, divested of a prejudice and fear 
inspired by ignorance and falsehood, will 
soon learn that the purpose of the white peo- 
■ ' throwing the carpetbag govern- 
in casting a solid vote for Cleve- 
land was not to restore slavery, but to secure 
honest and intelligent home rule and ad- 
istrative reform in the national govern- 
ment. The considerations which made the 
South solid have kept it so, and the desire 
to re-enslave the negroes has never been one 
of these considerations. * * 

The same destinv and the same interests 
of the two races are indissoluble, and now 
that race antagonisms are to be obliterated, 
the whites and blacks will take a new start 
in the race to greatness and prosperity. * * 
One in common interests and one in com- 
mon sympathy, no mind can comprehend 
the grand future that awaits us. * * 

We must appreciate the blessings which 
are within our grasp by energy and industry, 
loyalty to the government and to each other. 

11 l.~ ^•hioirnmciltS POlial tOOUT 
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and make our achievements equal 
opportunities. The footprints of slavery 
have long since been effaced from Southern 
soil' Any attempt to restore slavery in the 
South would cause a million oi Southern 
white men to spring to the defense of the He- 
ading the antagonism of 
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destiny wncn toe two reus u« ....... — -5 

Will we not have a grand section then ? 
Both races, harmonious, prosperous, happy 
and free from the fear ot slavery and the 
curse of sectional hatreds and misrule, will 
in casting their voles for the common 
good and to preserve the liberties of all." 



So far, the desire on the part of the 
better class of Southern Democrats to 
allay the fears of their colored fellow 
citizens, does them credit and shows 
that they are taking a common sense 
view of affairs, which, if it should prove 
permanent, will be an excellent founda- 
tion for future w< rk. Both before and 
since the election they have bound 
themselves, so' far as words can do it, 
to consider and protect the rights of 
colored people. The first step in this 
direction is, manifestly, to quiet an a- 
ile it may be groundless, 
ehensiblfc, and this no 
,,'th'er class or-party can do so well as 
they, b-jcause no other class or party 
understands the situation so well. 
They have taken upon themselves, with 
their eyes open, a very serious respon- 
sibility and at no time have the com- 
mon sense and right-mindedness of 
the people of the South, been put to a 
severer test than this of meeting square- 
ly an opportunity which they have long 
and eagerly sought, and which the 
whole civilized world recognizes to be 
full of possibilities. And men every- 
where are looking to them now, for 
deeds which shall be the logical out- 
come of such words as these. 



system is cheaper than the old, and in this 
sordid view alone the Negroes ought to see 
that our selfish interests, to say nothing of 
anything else, are on the side of freedom for 
them and for their children, now.henceforth. 
and forever more. 

But there are other reasons and other 
guarantees which are on the surface, and 
which nothing but terror and ignorance com- 
bined could have obscured from the minds 
of obr coloied friends. 

We repeat with emphasis : We don 1 want 
them as slaves : we wouldn't have them as free 
gifts if they were offered: slavery is dead and 
-Jill never be resurrected. ■ On this point 
there is no doubt, and the Negroes know 
that The Norfolk Landmark has not flat- 
tered or cajoled them ; that it speaks the 
truth ; and deals with them in a spirit of ab- 
solute candor on all occasions. 

But, apart from the sentiment of the 
Southern people, whose feelings are those ot 
kindness towards the Negroes, we could not 
make them slaves if we desired to do so. 
We have ratified the act which gave them 
freedom. We have entered into an agree- 
ment on this point which cannot be broken, 
and which we do not wish la treat. The Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of each Southern State secures the 
Negroes, men. women and children, in their 
freedom, and their privileges as citizens; and 
with all these safeguards around them it is 
foolish to think their present condition co'Jld 
be changed for one of servitude. 

This is plain enough it seems to us. and 
ought to be plain enough to the Negroes; 
and we call on them t-j dismiss their Icars. to 
throw aside tneir apprehensions, and to rea- 
lize that the honest white people of the 
South are their real friends. 

Indeed, we are so firmly convinced ol this 
that we have more than once pointed out in 
these- columns that the time is coming when 
the -white folks" of the South will stand be- 
tween the Negroes and the 'white folks" of 
the North, some of whom (not Democrats) 
have already been talking a good deal of 
nonsense about sending all the Negroes to 
Wesay "nonsense"because it could n t 
be done ; and as we have to live together. 

the Democrats of the South, heartily de- 
sire to be friends with so large and so valuable- 
part of our population. 
Let the Negroes dismiss this pernicious 
notion from their minds. Let them undcr- 
that their freedom is secured to them— secured 
to them. men. women and children, to the re- 
motest veneration and for all time. 

Let 'those of their head men and leaders, 
who are honest and truthful, realize their re- 
lations to the race problem before us. Let 
them consider how much better it is to have 
the minds of their people calm and tranquil 
and their hearts at peace. Let them consid- 
er above all. what sort of men have been 
suttiifg these false and foolish notions in 
their heads; and if they will measure these 
fellows justlv thev will see that this dead 
question of slavery has been dwelt on by 
them for the basest purpose. 

No, a thousand times no! The Democrats 
of the South are done with slaves and slav- 
The institution of slavery has disap- 
peared from the land never to reappear : and 
the Negroes of the Republic will never be 
disturbed under their vine and fig tree by the 
Democracy of the South or of the Republic- 
" -folk Landmark. 




We have heard 'of no ; 
lence or bloodshed in : 

On the other hand, occasional charges 
like the following show how sore the 
feeling is and how difficult it is to ad- 
just the new relations which the elec- 
tion has created and with which the 
torious party has to deal. 
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"Every State south 
le should be cast ou 
for the result of the 
country should not be icjjicscuiwi uy 
elected by fraud and foul means. The coun- 
try will not be safe while such a gang is sent 
to administer the affairs of the government. 
In Louisiana the old rebel element seeing 
the prospects growing brighter for*Blaine 
and Logan, at once set at work in bull-doz- 
ing the colored population. In New Or- 
leans 1, coo colored men were arrested and 
crowded in prison. Democratic police- 
men were appointed for the purpose, and 
their acts were worse than the patrols 
with their blood-hounds catching runaway 
.slaves. At New Iberia white Republicans 
were thrust into prison, and at other places 
colored men were mobbed and murdered. 
Such is Bourbon' Democracy. Then brag~T 
of giving a fair administration ! We should 
sooner live in a den of tigers than among 
Bourbon cut-throats of most of these States. 
In Mississippi the bull-dozing ran to such 
an extent as to have compelled the Hon. 
John R. Lynch, the colored candidate for 
Congress in the Shoe-string district to with- 
draw ftom the canvass and leave the State. 
In Virginia the tissue ballot was used to 
thwart the will of the people."— Va. Critic. 

The Peoples Advocate, water the head- 
ing "A Hint. "offers its solution of the 
difficulty. 

"The South which is claimed to be the 
habitation of the colored people, has proven 
the onlv field in which ihcy have been tyran- 
nized over and denied the results of legiti- 
mate competition, in a material ^ense and 
their legal prerogatives in a political sense. 

They are handicapped in every possible 
way and to-day they-are but little nearer the 
hoped-for results of war and reconstruction 
than they were in i860: * * * 

Previous adminstrations have been power- 
less to engraft jupori the sentiments at the 
South, an ackaeVledflfrent oi onr political 
equality; and -fj^TS^uTtettTne. for us to ex- 
amine with closer scrutiny our real solution. 
Manfully speaking, something must be done. ' 

Our children arc growing up without these 
helps so necessary to their proper groJth. 
Is it not time to set about seeking another - 
abiding place where men, whether white or 
colored, are treated as men, where fields are 
fertile and broad, where labor is well paid, 
and where Jhe spirit of competition is gener- 
ous ? Are tit millions of emigrants who flock 
West and take up lands, any more entitled 
— them or more willing to suffer hardships 



nd see how they have been de- 
luded by the adventurers who have used 
them for selfish purposes. The sad scenes 
of the past few days show most conclusively 
that the blacks were honest ,n the ignorant 
belief that their freedom was involved in the 
dect on fur President, and for the first time 
the whites readily excuse them for casting 
a solid vote against the DemcW.n every 
election. Now that the Republican party is 
destroyed beyond the hope of resurrection 
the whites and blacks will come to a better 
undemanding. They will soon discover 
that their destiny is the same, that their in- 
terests are identical. During the past week 
^whites have learned why the .Wye* .so 



"We understand that many of the Negroes, 
who ought to know better, are seriously a- 
larmedltthe notion that Democratic^stic- 
cess means trouble for them and theirs. 
We are told on good authority, that num- 
bers of this race seriously believe their per- 
sonal -md political freedom to be threatened, 
that thev will lose their rights, and be turn- 
id back into a state of slavery 

It is difficult to understand how these 
extravagant errors have arisen '"'he minds 
of the Negroes ; but it is a fact, as here stat- 
ed, that the notion is entertained ; ana 01 
this we have a few words to say to them. 

The idea has been put into their head 
by the unscrupulous white men who pretend 
to be their friends, and it is a crime against 
the Negroes and against society to instil so 
false a belief- into their credulous minds as 
that of which we speak. 

It is at once our duty and our pleasure to 
correct this wild impression, and we do it 
with alacrity, partly because of our sense o 
responsibility, and partly because some of 
the cases of alarm which have come under 
our notice, or of which we are informed, are 
really pathetic. j „/■ 

We say. then, to the Acgrocs, and people of 
color, one and all.that the whole story is an 
,bominable and cruel lie from beginning to end. 
We have no desire to re-enslave them, 
experiment of free 



The New Orleans Christian Advocate 
ives the same assurance, in fact, the 
white journals throughout the South 
are almost unanimous in their attempt 
to re-assure the colored population. 

"So recently in rebellion, we have been 
distrusted as to the sincerity of our patriot- 
ism and the purity of our fidelity to the fed- 
eral Constitution. Now our people can 
demonstrate their loyalty to the general 
government and their kind consideration 
for the lately enfranchised negroes- V 
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dvancing the 
common counl 
Tiiere will be no disposition or effort to 
verse the legislation of the past lor the 
gro's protection or to defy the amendmc 
to the Constitution. Large liberality 1 
be shown these "wards of the nation I 
the fact demonstrated that the colored n 
truer friends in the North than in 
South." 



The colored papers are most unwill- 
ing to concede the election of Cleve- 
land, although in most instances, con- 
fessing that the election waft a fair one. 
The Virginia Star says, 

"On Tuesday, November 4tH, the citizens 
of this good old commonwealth were per- 
mitted. Is far as we know, to cast their bal- 
tols in favor of their choice for the next 
President and Vice-President of this coun- 

'^This great privilege was embraced by the 
. ._ TfTXif „:,„ ?nd Slate n an orderly 



not suffered all the torture and 
privation that ordinary beings could possibly 
suffer ? Can we not stand the storms as well 
others? 

A generous hand has been extended to us 
in the West. Can and will we accept the in- 
vitation ? A free country is open to us. Can 
we hot appreciate its benefits ? 

The laws are justly and wisely administer- 
ed. Can we not appreciate them ? 

The future is full of promise. The shack- 
les of political serfdom, of social and political 
ostracism and the fires and theujien which 
forged them will disappear as fe recede from 
the South. 

What is our duty?" 

The Latest from Tuskegee. M 
A letter from Mr. Booker T. Washington, 
Principal of Tuskegee Normal School, Ala. 
received as we go to press, brings the cheer- 
ing news th^t of the $10,000 rcguired for 
building -Alabama Hall, " $9,100 have been 
secured. The school has opened futler.than 
:vcr, the Assembly room and carpenters' 
ihop ha. ing to be used as dormitories till 
he new building is ready. Mr. Washington 
lays -We trust God and the friends Hegives 
us for the remaining S900. Our young men 
and women havestood privation when necces- 
sary so manfully and womanfully that we 
think there is no harm in saying we wish 
some of our friends could aid us to make 
them a merry Christmas." We hope they 
may have it. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

I IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Dr, O. G. Cili.ey, Boston, says : * IKave 
used it with the most remarkable success in 
dyspepsia, and derangement of the liver and 
kidneys." \ 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. | answer your j^^^^ff $ 

Grateful Memories of Miss Long- 1 , 87 6 I married a schoolmate. We both 
ught school in this state awhile and then 
St. Mary's County. Maryland. I have 
ught every year since leaving Hampton. 

. .««-. T a nmmH thf miniitrv in the- A. M 



STRETH AND GENERAL MARSHALL. J\ 

Good Trade better Capital than 
Politics. From a Hampton Student — 
A Hushand, Father and Pastor. An 
Answered Prayer. From One Of 
Miss Longstreth's Beneficiaries. A 
Sewing School and Bible Class. 
From a Home Missionary. Wants 
.Bibles. From one of Hampton's 
Daughters. From a TeackerT and 
Pastor. A Circulating Library. 

The circular letter sent out this fall 
as usual, to our graduates, conveyed to 
some of them the first intelligence of 
the death of our' dear friend Miss 
Longstreth, and of the resignation ol 
the school's honored Treasurer, Gen- 
eral Marshall. From many have come 
exbressions of sorrow and grateful re- 
membrance, which we are sure will 
ever be cherished. 

N. C, Oct. 12th, 18S4. 

Esteemed Friend : ... 

I received your circular to Hampton 
Graduates, and read it with pleasure. I am 
sorry to say. 1 am one of the great number 
who have failed to write to you. It would 
not belike me if I did not feel a great sorrow 
in learning of the death of our friend Miss 
Longstreth. I well remember her Rind 
words to ail of us while 1 was a student at 
Hampton, and it was with deep regret that 1 
learned of be. death. It is not for us however 
to mourn 'the death of the just, but rather 
to rejoice- that the loved one who taught us 
gentle grace and charity has. in leaving us. 
passed to the better land to receive her 
mst reward. • , . ... 

Gen Marshall, ah; 1 know the-boys will 
miss him • so good and so kind, whether at 
his desk or as a Santa Claus at . our Christ- 
mas tree' it was alwavs the same genial, big 
hearted General; all the hoys' and girls' friend 
And Mrs. Marshall, I remember how I used 
to upholster her furniture while she fed me 
goodies from the pantry ; dear good lady. 



; every ye.ii buiw. >k .- 1 — 

J2 I entered the ministry in the- A. M. 
E. Church, was ordained last November, and 
am now in charge of three churches, with a 
membership of about two hundred. My 
wife has the Sabbath School in charge at 
church. Seventy-three have professed 



can help us and will. I am sure that it will be 
as. "Bread cast upon the waters." I would 
like to have a Christmas tree : but I am a- 
fraid we are too poor ; at any rate, will try. 
I strive to take the Lord in my work, ant 
am thankful to say that he has wonderfully 
blessed us. rr 
Yours in Christ. H. 
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five of whom are from my wifes Sundav 
School. We have four children, two boys 
and two' girls. My people are poor and can- 
not or do not give me a good support, never- 
theless I teach and make it up that way. 
I will.send you the minutes of our last Sun- 
day School Convention, and Annual Coher- 
ence if you would like to see them. Iam 
desirous of educating my children when 
old enough. 

Please oardon this long letter quickly 
wrttcn. I' beg an interest in your prayers 
that I may be a workman that needcth not 
to be ashamed; approved of the Lord. 

Very truly your friend. 
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FROM ONE OF MISS I.ONGSTI 
BENEFICIARIES. 

S. C. O. 
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My dear Miss 
Your letter v 
idea how hapi 
ter the vacatic 
pained to he; 
death. I feel lier I 



ceived. You have not any 
as to hear from you al- 
as over. I am indeed 
dear Miss Longstreth's 
i keenly; it was she yoa 
loolinir while 1 



ring let- 



know, who paid fat 
was at Hampton, ana uu 

ters I received from her - 

teaching; even up to June. Yes. and even 
my s:hool will miss her. I have her photo- 
graph, and now it is as dear to me as any- 
thing on earth.- I wrote a letter to her the 
saifie time I wrote yours. I did not know 
she was dead until your letter came 



A SEWING SCHOOL AND BIBLE 
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school boy opened 



v the tender plac 
was his stomach. 

What have 1 done? Well a good deal. | th 
I taught school two terms after I graduated, 
and kept store in this city for three or four 

I was only, moderately successful. | M 



My school is getting 



ber 1 
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now a Postai'Clerk on one of the 1 
running into'Charlotte. N. C. My salary « 
$1,000 per year. It is a, political position 
While It is quite a lucrative position, it i: 
one of worry, and the young man who ex 
pects to live on politics may depend 01 
having a hard time of it. 

There is a 'isposition among young col 
oreel men to ignore most every thing else 11 
life for Federal office. How many are sue 
cessfu! 3 One in a hundred, ror live ye.ira 
I Slave been among office holders and politi- 
cians and my observations are, that the 
voune man who is master of a good trade is 
the only man with a sound capital 

The colored people*) this part of the state 
seem to be doing very Veil, but are not so 
successful here as they are in the eastern 
part of the state, where they are more nu- 
mcrous There arc two points among mem 
which araWghly commendable: their zeal for 
religion aU* .desire <or real esta e. They 
will buildtoiurchcsand attend meetings, and 
it is rare, very rare to see or hear of a cok»fc 
ed man selling 'and after once getting it. 

I hope I have given you my experience 
and observation in a manner that will be ap- 
proved by yob. Yours/c classof76 . 



nicely so far ; I 
.. .th twenty (20) That 
ber I ever begun with in 
very much afraid cold 
lem out, for quite a num- 
Thc sewing class began 
We have changed it a 



doing that 
; and help 



little by having each pers 
cents ; then we take the money ana pur 
doth and make up little articles of do 
for the poor children of the school and 
dav School. We will have a Chnstma 
and put the things upon'it. ™ 
that is a good plan ? My id 
way is to teach them to fir: 
themselves and one anoth 
would ink you to help UJ with the tr, 
came Monday, and since then sevi 
me their names. Quite a numbc 
scholars are not able to get their 
have met very near all of the pai 
they seem to think a great deal o 
teach a Bible class also in the bunda. 
There has not been a school here now lor 
two years. It has been said that the teach- 
ers are afraid of the place. I do not know 
why it is very healthy here.— unless it is the 
money. The school has never lasted longer 
lhan from one to three months, but the 
Trustees wrote to me that if I would come 
:h they would run it six months. I 
How sorry I 



Dear Miss C. f 

Happy am I to say that I have received 
your very welcome and interesting letter ; 
out sorry am I to know that you were the 
first to write when it was my duty to h ave 
written, by the 1st of October. I assure 
vou that it would not have been so, had not 
...-instances, over which I had no control, 
prevented me. My health has been very 
poor since I left Hampton, in June, and does 
not seem to be improving as yet. Thi-caise 
prevents my carrving out many desires whien 
I have, among whi-h are these, viz.. teaching 
(that is away from home) and corresponding 
regularly with my many and dear friends, 
many of whom Hampton has made. How- 
ever I shall not bean idle worker, or rather 
an idle soldier in this world of battle. I shall 
trv to have a small private school at home, 
keep my position as a Sabbath School teach- 
er, and work with more zeal than ever I 
am studying music and shall try. when I have 
completed the study, to teach that also, for 
I think it a real charm in life, as well as de- 
veloping. I shall continue to work and 
l.-arn alTdomcstic affairs ; and not only learn 
them but exercise them in my little scnool 
as far as possible ; for I have not forgone; 
Hampton's theme: Educate the haud.mA th. 
heart as well as the head. 

I am sorry to hear of the death o! Mis 
Loivstreth. but am not surprised, as shi 
was very feeble. I hope and I believe, tha 
she is housed in the Kingdom, where all faith 
ful workers receive their reward. She was. 
indeed a faithful worker in the cause of the 
education of the colored race. I rejoice 10 
know that I have a token by which I shall 
always remember dear Miss Longstreth; it is 
a hvmn book I received last year, from her. 

Iam sorry too that Gen. Marshall resigned, 
but I am glad that I was so^fortunate as to 
be even in his last class ^in Bo ik-Kecping. 

eating teacher. 10 ji^ 

I regret that I cannot write yon a more 
interesting letter, however, [ have performed 
mv pleasant d J. ty, ami I am happy to sign 
myself as one of Hampton's daughters 



am very much pleased to know that I am 
still remembered by you and the friends at 
Hampton. I commenced a letter to you 
last week but did not succeed in finishing it. 
I have been sick ever since July, and have 
not been able to resume my school duties. 
My sister is substituting for me and if 1 am 
able I will begin my work next month. As 
I've not been in school this term. I can't tell 
you very "much about the work though I 
hear from it every day. There arc over 300 
■pupils enrolled in our school (the Williston 
Graded School) since Oct. 1st. Frqm the 
report of the principal and other tea~h rs, 
of whom there arc six, everything seems- to 
be working smoothly. 

I am so used to teaching and like it so. 
much, that'I feel quite out of place slaving 
at home. I don't know what I will do if I am 
comoclled to stay at home all the winter. I 
can iind a plenty to do. but then I will miss 
the children. 

I have the fourth Grade, and last term start- 
ed a Circulating Library, lor my room. We 
rer fifty books and it is my earnest 
.0 get as many more if I am spared 
to get back in school. The books that I 
have are very nice and useful ones. I've al- 
ways loaned them such books as I possessed ■ 
and knew would interest them. So last win- 
ter we gave a concert and the pro-ceds I 
used in purchasing books. One of my 
Hampton teachers, Miss Tyler, gave me a 
few, and some of my friends here gave me a 
few. lama poor hand at begging, or I 
might have done better than I did. We 
teach sewing and fancy work, so I thought I 
■would have them try and get up'a little fan- 
cy fair sometime during the term. I expect 
to "O into an Industrial school the first of 
ncx" year and, if possible. I want to get one 
hundred or more books before I leave. The 
children are delighted with the Library, as I 
let them take hooks home on Fridays. 

If you find time to write me. I wish you 
would suggest some plan for ine to conduct 
a fair on, and if I am not asking too much, 
will vou or some of your friends give me a 
few books ? If they are not new it docs not 
matter so thev are good and useful. 
There are 'four oi Hampton's graduates 
the public schools of this city; their work 
;ms to give general satisfaction. 

I am, yours, sincerely, 



M. 
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FROM A HAMPTON STUDENT SINGER. 
FROM A N c 0(;t [6th ig8+ 

friend: . , . , 

kind letter is before me. It is truly 
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Hamptc 



ha 
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all ; I am glad it is not altogether 
Hoping to hear from you ere long. 

I remain, yours sincerely. K. 

FROM A HOME MISSIONARY. 

-Vat, Oct. 23d, 



• that thedcar friends of H 
ill remember them with kina worns. 
he cares and responsibilities of life 
narrowed our minds to the things 
us that we seldom think of our dear 
old Alma'Mater. like a fond mother she 
sends through some representative, words of 
cheer and comfort to her many sons and 
daughters now toiling and suffering for the 
uplifting of humanity. 

This is encouraging, dear friend, it 
strengthens us for the heat of the day. 

We have lost a trusted and tried friend in 
Miss Longstreth. I remember almost as 
though it was but yesterdav, how she u ked 
to the " Hampton Singers, in Philadelphia 
in 1 87 V. how her earnest face beamed with 
an unselfish anxiety for our welfare and 
after presenting each with a copy of Long- 
fellows Poems, how she prayed with us I 
have often thought that the Lord answered 
her prayer and Suffered us to be ten minutes 
late which saved, us from the Stonington 

Wr A C s k I in mustn y ot weary you with much writ- 
ing I will close, but before doing so I must 



Dear Friend.- 

Your very interesting letter to hand. 1 am 
always glad to hear from the friends of 
Hamptoh. I am sorry to know that Hampton 
lings has lost one of its strongest and warmest 
dear | friends. (Miss Longstreth, bhe will never be 
forgotten by those who knew her. 

I am teaching near the above Post Office, 
with good success; have 55 pupils on roll and 
avera-e 40 daily. I am appointed by the as- 
s iriation (of which I am a member) as a 
Missionary for Charlotte and the adjoining 
counties. Have hart good success in leading 
soul to Christ. Last September I was cn- 
ga"ed in a meeting five miles from this place 
which resulted in forty-five professing hope 
in Christ. I am now engaged at this point 
Fifty have confessed that they have found 
the Savior and a great many are enquiring 
the way to Jesus. Twenty of those that have 
come to Jesus are my pupils, and can read 
the Bible. Pray for us that we may grow 
strong, and be useful workers in Christ s 
vineyard. Our Sunday School :s not doing 
as well as we desire on account of not nay- 
ing Testaments and Bibles. We need help 
in that direction. If you know of any that 



unified f. 

:opal chu-ch, he an 
_ being the firstof the 
I 'ace to receive its ordination in theSta 
1 of South Carolina, writes of his ne 
1 field of labor where he finds use for h 
>r "if t of teaching as well as preaching, for 
1- his own benefit and his people's. 

L- A>. // — jo 1884 

Dear .\fiss T. . 

Il has been so;ne time since 1 wrote you. 
and since I heard from you. I am hard at 

work. This is mv field. L is a city ol a- 

bout 23.000 inhabitants About 13.000 ol 
lost these are colored. In a competitive exam- 
ination I won the principalship of the East- 
■I n division of the city schools. So I have 
been teaching ever sinoe' the firstof Sept. 
I have a nice lutlp-tmurch and a Sunday 
School numberoTgabout loo. My day school 
; 130V0 you s e that I am hard at 
■. .. .{ I have about 20 members of the 
188a church. Tidy have a building on which they 

*** , :jaL^, n ^ tl,,.v I-.W.' ftfi OOO. TlliS 



We acknowlelge with thanks the £ 
from President Charles Piatt, of the In> 
surance Co. of North America, of 
handsome colored lithograph of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, which is 
said to be now by far the largest and' 
finest Cotton Exchange building in the 
world, the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change having heretofore claimed that 
honor. The lithograph is worthy of its 
original, is itself a costly and .beautiful 
work of -art, an ornament to our^walls 
and an object lesson to our students. 



h i e mid S'JLcooand they owe $6,000. This 
field than, which there are none finer 
rwork. This is a fine country, 
y prospect pleases and only 
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the 
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rhihlr 
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ig horses then they have in 

w r Church and the Church- 
my sent by Mr. B. through your 
active interest in my work. For these I thank 

Gratefully yours, H. 



A CIRCULATING LIBRARY 

Useful and readable books, whose in 
terest is exhausted or outgrown fo 
Sundav Schools or families, might re 
new th'eirmission for good with double 
value, in such hands as this and other 
earnest young colored teachers in the 
South. 

N, C. Oct. 15 1884. 

^You^'gree'ting has" been received, and I 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos. Holt. New Orleans. La., says " I 
have frequently found it of excellent service 
in cases of debility, loss of appetite.and, in 
convalescence from exhaustive illnesSrand 
particularly of service in treatment of 
men and children. 



A good Paper. 

The Youth's Companion is a paper which it 
is a pleasure to praise. For it demonstrates 
that it is not necessary to poison a boy's mind 
in order to stimulate him. The pulse is 
made to throb, but with an impulse to do 
right and to fill a high place in the world's 
estimation, That this can be done and that 
The Companion has been able to achieve 
a circulation of 325.000' copies is no small 
testimony to the skill and litfcrality with 
which it is edited. Those who know the pa- 
per best wonder how any American family is 

illing to do without if The price is $1.75 
_ year. Subscriptions sent in now will en- 
title to copies of all the remaining issues of 
t his year, as well as to the whole year 1885. 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 

Dr ]. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., says / 
!'I have used it as a genera! tonic, and ,10 
particular in the debility and dyspepsia M 
overworked men, with satisfactory results.; 



Dec, 1884, 
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Southern 

Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In charge. 
Regular Contributors : 
Herdert Welsh, Cor. Secy. Indian Rights 
Association, 
, Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev. John J. Grav'att. 



You teach a bright boy and think 
oniy of him, but vou have to teach in 
him all his grandfathers.— Rev. A. L. 
Msgs- 

Miss Fletcher believes that, as a rule, 
we must wait for the second generation 
to fit an Indian for one of the learned 
professions. It's a great thing to have 
an ancestor or two. 

' i 

Mr. Standing contradicts the old ad- 
age about a little learning, at least so 
far as our Indians are concerned. 
There are some now, he says, who have 
had a year or two of schooling; perhaps 
the results are scarcely perceptible, ex- 
cept in the use of a few English words, 
yet these are the ones who are first to 
sen'd their children to school. "Those 
boys and girls who have been with you 
only a few months, and have gone back 
to the blanket, perhaps, on their return, 
in a little -while will be offering you 
five-year-old babies ! " 

HOW IT BEGAN. 

Dear Bra. Armstrong ; 

Please have your Professor of Music send 
me the words and music of the blessing that 
your pupils sing at the table. 

We have now 41 boys and from 50 to 5; 
girls in the boarding department of^our In- 
dustrial School at Sitka. I wish—you were 
here to give us a more thorough organization, 
Kind regards to all the friends. 

Your Bro. in Christ, 

Sheldon Jackson. 

the- letter speaks for itself. From 
Dij. Jackson's address , before the Nat- 
ional Educational Association, a year or 
two ago, we learn that the. school at 
Sitka'was opened jn April, 1878, and pIoit ,; ljon . 



Died at Buffalo Creek, 
January 20th, 1830, 
Aged 78. 

"When I am gone and my warnings are no 
longer heeded, the craft and avarice of the 
white man will prevail. My heart fails me 
when I think of my people, so soon to be 
scattered and forgotten." 

"Who then lives to mourn us ? 
None! 

What marks our extermination ? 
Nothing !" 

A statue of the Indian chieftain sur- 
mounts the shaft. He is .described as 
standing "with his bow at rest in one 
brave hand, his staff in the other. He 
has a contemplative, statesmanlike face, 
with high forehead, and shrewd, but 
not unkindly eyes." 

These note-worthy lines were written 
for the occasion. 

Red Jacket, {From Aloft.) 
Impromptu on Buffalo City 's commemora- 
tion of and monument to the old Iroquois Ora- 
tor, Oct', olh, /$Sj, 

Upon this scene, this show. 
Yielded to-day by fashion, learning, wealth. 
(Nor in caprice alone— some grains of deepest 
meaning.) 

Haplv aloft.fwho knows ? ) from distant sky- 
clouds' blended shapes, 
As some old rock, or tree, or cliff, thrilled 

with its soul. 
Product of nature's sun, stars. earth direct 
— a towering human form, 
In hunting shirt of film, arm'd with the rifle, 
A half-ironical smile curving the phantom 
lips. 

Like one of Ossian's ghosts looks down. 

Walt Whitman. 



WALT WHITMAN CONCERNING INDIANS. 

In a few remarkable sentences w< 
get some further illustration of the typ 



In- 



ngs scraped upon birch-bark by 
iian, and in their delicate wild fancy, 
which often borders on the grotesque, 
embody much of the spirit of these le- 
gends. 

There is no elaborate effort to explain 
the origin of the Algonquin mythology, 
but its points of resemblance to the 
Norse are frequently commented upon 
and emphasized by quotations from the 
Edda. Mr. Leland's own theory is that 
the Indians learned much direct from 
the Norsemen, at the lime of their semi- 
fabulous discovery of the New World. 
But he does not insist upon it overmuch. 

The main classification is into stories 
about Glooskap, the Indian divinity, 
and I.ox, the mischief maker, or 
Indian devil. With much that is fantas- 
tic, childish or coarse in the advent- 
ures of these personages and of their 
servants or friends the Animals, the 
character o( Glooskap i| not lacking in 
dignity, nor that of his opposite in sly 
humor and fertility of resource. 

A remarkable legend of the Penob- 
scots, which comes under neither of 
these divisions, may serve as an exam- 
ple of the more impressive of the tales. 
It gives, says Mr. Leland, the Fall of 
Man from a purely Indian standpoint. 



the 



tarried Mount KatoThdin 
Indians brought about 



leal "savage." They are c 
rambling account of Whit 
riences in the Indian Bure 
S65. 
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again dropped in December of the same 
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ington 

"About this time there came to see the 
Great Father an unusual number of aborigi- 
nal visitors. * * the most wonderful proofs 
of what nature can produce * * as if to 
show how the earth and woods, the attrition 
of storms and elements, and the exigencies of 
life at first hand, can train and fashion men. 
ndeed chiefs, in heroic massivencss, impcr- 
nd that-last and highest 
strength— the full ex- 
;c of*n human identity, 
lation-pr ' 



Of the old time. There was once an Ind- 
ian girl gathering blue berries on Mt 
Katahdin, and. being lonely, she said. "I 
would that I had a husband P' And seeing 
the great mountain in all its glory rising on 
high, with the red sunlight on the top. she 
added. "I wish Katahdin was a man, and 
would marry me !" 

All this she was heard to say ere she went 
r,r,w:vrd and up the mountain, but for three 
she was never seen again. Then she 
■eared bearing a babe, a beautiful child, 
lis little eyebrows were of stone. For 
pirit of the mountain had taken her to 
elf : and when she greatly desired to rc- 
ple, he told her to go ' 
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the best of th 

doing them. * * * 1 ncre 1: 
something about these aboriginal American? 
in their highest characteristic represent:! 
tions. essential traits, and Ihtl ensemble ol thei 
phvs que and physiognomy— something ver 
rciffStc. very lofty, arousing comparison 
ivc in '"c . with our own c ; v iii zc< j ideals, something that 
"In.?, i our literature, portrait painting, etc., have 
- 1 i \ hn» ! "ever caught, anil that will almost certainly 
f ,1 £r : never be transmitted to the future, even as a 
reminiscence. No biographer, no historian, 
no aitist has grasped it- perhaps could not 
I grasp it. It is so different, so far outside 
, our standards of eminent humanity. I should 
Indian boys, thirteen and fourteen years of _ lhe WQr(1 s Ci , atanv ratc in the 
age. bringing a blanket each and a piece of , > ' ' . i ca ding word in the dc- 



"In November sor 
the teacher for per 
school house. At home there Wi 
drinking, talking, and carousing, 
could not study. The teacher s: 
no=, accommodations, bedding c 
them. But they were so much in earnest 
that they said they would provide for them- 
selves. Upon receiving perm' 



tin for a looking-glass, voluntarily left 
homes and took up their abode in a vacant 
room of one of the Government buildings. 
Thus commenced the boarding department 
of the Sitka school." 

The entire address, containing much 
other interesting information in regard 
to this school and to the history of In- 
dian Education in Alaska, is to be found 
in the Circular of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington ,D. C No. 2, 1882 
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had strange gift: 
1 that he was born to become 1 
'or when he did but point hi 
fing;rr.tamccsc or anything whMh ran 1 
would drop dead ; and when in a canoe. 1 
he pointed at the flocks of wild ducks o 
vans, then the water was at once coverci 
ith the floating game, and they gather, 



OUR BULLETIN BOARD. 

Indian Items— Sept. 28th. 

Sitting Bull, with two wives and sev- 
eral warriors, Mrs. Major Mc Laughlin, 
Major Newson and Lieut. Allen are in 
New York. It is hoped that they will 
visit Hampton before leaving this part 
of the country. 

An interesting illustrated article on 
Carlisle may be found in the St. Nicholas 
Magazine for October. 

Bishop Whipple has ridden 30,000 
miles on horse-back during his 40 years 
of missionary work among Indians, in 
Minnesota. 

Sen. Cokes' bill for alloting lands un- 
der a protected title has passed Xthe 
U. S. Senate. 

Congress has appropriated §25,000 
to employ farmers to teach the Indians. 

Oct. jth. The first Bible Xcr prmtetl 
in America was John Eliot's Indian 
Bible. 

Agent McGillicuddy of Pine Ridge, 
Dak., tells us that since the year 1879, 
the Indians have built 625 houses.engag- 
ed 500 wagons in freighting, built 135 
miles of telegraph lines, and raised 1500 
head of cattle. 

Fifteen Indian boys and girls under 
the direction of Prof. Riggs, from San- 
tee Agency, Neb., were present at the 
National Educational Asspciation.Mad- 
ison, Wis. — where they sang ir. Dakota 
and in English, one of them playing 
the organ. 

Oct. /-'//;.— The Indians at Sisseton 
Agency have adopted a constitution 
patterned after the Constitution of the 
U. S. Three distinct departments of 
government, the legislative, judicial and 
the executive, are provided for. 
These Indians bid fair to become quali- , 
fied fur American citizenshipX 

Oct. igth. The remains of the famous 
Indian chief, Red Jacket,' were lately 
reinterred at Buffalo, with interesting 
exercises. 
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script(j>n of those great aboriginal specimens, 
of whom I certainly saw many of the best.' 

The Indian will not respect our civ 
lization the more for being taught to 
despise his own —in some points to be 
compared with those of the beautiful 
Greek and the war-like-Roman— and as 
uch as these a part of the past. 



THE HISTORIC RED MAN. 

The inscription prepared for the pro- 
posed monument to Red Jacket, the 
celebrated Iroquois chief, best illus- 
trates, says an exchange, the popular 
ideal of him. 

Red Jacket. / 



( Sa-go-yc-wa-tha,) 
The 

Resolute Champion 

of a Wronged and Hapless 

People. 
The inspired Orator 
■•The Rienzi of the 

Iroquois." 



■• this was the truth, and it was a great 
r, that Katahdin had wedded this girl, 
ng with himself and his wife to bring 
hild who shou.d build up his nation, 
and make of the Wabanaki a mighty race. 
And he said. "Declare un o these people 
that they are not to enquire of thee who is 
the father of thy child ; truly they will all 
know it by seeing him, for they shall not 
grieve thee with impertinence.. Now the 
woman had made it,- known that she would 
not be . questioned, and she gave them all 
that they needed, yet, for all this, they could 
not refrain nor restrain themselves, from 
talking to her on what they well knew she 
would fain be silent. And one day, when 
they had angered her, she . thought, "Truly 
Katahdin was right ; these peop e are in no 
wise worthy of my son, neither shall he serve 
them ; he shall not lead them to victory--, 
they are not of those ( who make a great 
nation. 

And being still further teased and tor- 
mented, she spake and said, "Ye fools, who 
by your own folly will kill yourselves ; ye 
mud v.asps. who sting the fingers which 
would pick you out of the water.why will ye 
even trouble me to tell you what ye well 
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A NORTH AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY. 

.Charles G. Leland, the student and 
exponent of the Gypsies, has lately 
turned his attention to the wandering 
red men, and offers us a rather remark- 
able collection of what he terms the 
" myths and folk-lore" of the New Eng- 
land Indians. * 

These very ancient tales have been 
gathered from a variety of sources; 
many were found in old Indian-English 
MSS., and many taken down by the au- 
thor and others from the lips of living 
Indians. The illustrations, which are 
certainly unique, are facsimiles of d raw- 
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Three car-loads of harness, tinware, 
wagons, etc., made by the Indian boys 
at Carlisle, were shipped last month to 
different Agencies in the West, some 
going as far as the Pacific coast. 

Oct. 26th. The 39th Session of the 
Indian Mission Conference was held in 
Indian Territory last month. Bishop 
Hargrove presided. 

-An Indian Territory EdfiBational As- 
sociation has recently been forrifed, and 
resolutions adopted in favor of the es- 
tablishment of an Industrial Sehool at 
Fort Gibson. 

The Digger Indians are learning to 
read and Write. Some of them have 
become musicians, and have given an 
entertainment in San Francisco, under 
the care of their teachers. 

The Indian gets $5,45°.°°° in cash 
from the Government this year. • 

til the f 
which » 



•■■Algonquin Lentndl of New England," by Cha*. G, 
Ltland. Mifflin & Co. *,.oo. 



Nov. 2nd. It is said that in all 
deeds of land in New England whjch 
were given by the Indians, they reserv- 

: ed for themselves the privileges of 

I gathering nuts and taking fish ! 



y boy ? Behold h 
know Katahdin by the 
to your exceeding sorrow that ever ye in 
quired. From this day ye may feed your 
selves and find your own venison, for thi 
child shall do so no more for you." 

And she arose and went her way into th_ 
woods and up the moumain, and was seen Mr. Dorsey, who has lived among 
on earth no more. And since that day the | the Omahas for many years, is prepar- 
Indians, who should have b^en great, have ■ „ dictionary of the Omaha lan- 
become a little people. Truly it would have b ... . v-x-i. k„„ 

been wise and well for those of early times 
if they could have held their tongues. 



"Nothing is so contemptible in In- 
dian eyes," we are to'.d, "as a want of 
dignity, and idle loquacious teasing; 
therefore it is made in the myth the 
sin which destroyed their race." 



guage, which has never before been re- 
duced to writing. He is also collecting 
their legends from the old and wise 
men of the tribe. 

There is a young Choctaw Indian 
studying theology at Yale College. 
He is a graduate of Roanoke College, 
Va., and a B. A., in full standing. | 
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^^T^^THampton | some oUhe ^Sg^&i* with 
Question. Where do , w< find lb. warmest | £e Indian teachers »„d « • 
climate on the earth? Answe, . Near tne advamages in the contact of anoth- 

Creator. ' , er great English-speaking race with the ln- 

nt Indian Hoy.. If .twelve inches mate of our remarkable facil.t 



one' fooV how W ^^T } ;"fJ'^ 
Boy. Humph ! white man s foot too mucn 

b'g- , 

Mr firavatt and Miss Folsom's party 01 
,0 Indians from Dakota, including three 
. married couples and twobabie%arr.ved Nov. 
4 th Full reports in another column. 

Interesting letters have been received from 

lip to lip. it seemed quile the etent 01 tne 
day in the Indian Department. 
■ The picture screen made and sent to us by 
,Y,l oirfi and boys of the Orange Valley (PaO 
kundav "boo was received in Winona with 
««ly appreciation, and holds a conspicuous 
place in the large hall. 

A use'ul addition is soon to be made to 

in the shape of a smal 

sentcd to Lacy 1* -^csc ambitious 

friends among the teachers ineaeara 
house-keepers tl^ young Omaha w, hci . 

now prepare breakfast and 1 supp , 

3 There has not yet been time for a response 

V? °" r TTlu, SrKS»« o'r gfrls 
die-work, in the last 1. ' ■ . " 
are working eagerly, and .dread) < "" k "'S P 
eressin this science of the 
lyman Abbott was an ">"^*™?£S£ 
Tuesday after 

^gestt^gi-n'g.o, readers the same 
opportunity that has been given ours. 

Tt,, Bible verses which must be learned 
^KSd recited ev-e_ ? Sunday morning 



for industrial training Carlisle runs m re 
to farming ; Hampton to trades. His exper 
ence has been in favor of a mixture of mbes 
at school.in something like equal proportions. 

WEDDING CARDS. 
The wedding cards of Thomas Wild- 
cat! Alford, an Indian gradu-- 
Hampton.and Marv Gnnnell.ha 
received by some of his friends , 
Trie following letter from him gives a j 
pleasant picture. 

Shawneetown, 1. T. Off. 9"'. 'SS4- 

''^ifnv'tha'nks. though rather late, for your 
kind letter that 1 received sometime ago. We 
were married on the 7th of last month and 
V„ now settled in our own home. My dear 
wife is a sister-in-law to Rev. Kranktir , El- 
liot the missionary amongst these, people. 

^^y\^ ri m^:^^ 

improvements about the house as yet n ; > 
farm is adjoining to our place but I ca»co 
it to a white man with the \iew menu «s h 
it We hope by next year to be able to make 
other necessary improvements. 

My school is prospering and kc \P s ™ e .yi*J 
busv. It is justa pleasant walk .,is..i « • 
home Our new building is soon to be erect 
,-rt which will contain dormitories am. a i>...\ - 
room (or boys, a school-room, dining-'""" 
-,nri a kitchen. The school at present goe; 
on Ah usual size and in the usual way 
I am as ever, yours truly. 

T. W: Alford. 



The first thing after breakfast on the morn- 
ing of the 4th. was to "take their pictures 
before any of the primeval dirt and jpkWfr 
csqueness should have given way before the 
soap and water of civilization. io be sure 
the boys had cut their hair, but "1 don t call 
that citizen's dress, do you ? said one by- 
stander rather helplessly, looking at the 
coats of some which came down to their knees, 
the Western sombreros, and moccasins sadly 
the worse for wear. One tall girl was"- 



The younger child had. on arrival, " rough 
ened appearance of the skin, supposed at the 
time to be due to privation and neglect, no 
previous history bcinggiven.but which subse- 
quent developments prove to have been the 
result of an attack of German measles. 

On the whole, the company is in the 
best physical condition of any received at 
the school within the last three years. 
Respectfully yours. 

M. M. W ALDRON, M. D. 



Dec. 1SS4. 



pecidly effective in a clinging gown jf.Tur 
key red. and a red and black shawl worn with 
real if somewhat unconventional grace. 

Some slight difficulty was experienced in 
.celling the little boys together, and one 
been Jmall specimen whose brother had earned 
here him off to see the "lions, was obstinately in- 
,„ ' visible. The various groups were however 
'taken with the usual success by the indelatig- 
able Mr B. and the deep gloom on the faevs 
of the victims was replaced by avery.natural 



die. 



1 rooms, give 
itc, and a day 



The next step was to 
out and mark clothing, 
of systematic toil followed. " Na 
and general propensities" were 
and in obtaining these first there 
amusingscenes One unpronounc ^ ^ 

whoop" ana "'Wears Whoop." the latter 
scarcclv suitable for a young man. e\cn 
though he has already conic under ^petticoat 
government." being wedded to ■ Bi 



:able 



i lately given out as follows ; 



more • 



tion exercise was »yv.y>- ,,,„ 

my 

Shepherd ; I shall not want. 

„ u„rvu-i- at St lohn's Episco- 
TXrc^in Hamptor one bright Sunday 
P Inine o last month.and we took our Ep.s- w „ n>n u , 
co^ann B dianl at their own request to one of ^ 

V i„-»a Runtist ( lurches. It was .1 nine E , n( j t , c W 

it as long as I could, said g£ we m e, 
* ^ hov afterwards, "and then I came out. common Lord 
one bo > a '„ much and make too much I .«..«,■., ,i m 
Another's face was bright with 
— earnest. 



A TRIPLE CHK1STENINC. 

It was toward evening of a fair, bright 
Sunday in November, that we ga there d n 
The Chapel to celebrate our simple Commu- 
ninn service Through the open doors we 
moJedXat the blue sky and the quiet 
!°ravesofihe Nation's dead. The sparrows 
were twittering about the vines and the low 
fig trees All "seemed in harmony with the 
%tLT*< plain, weather-beaten Chapel 

- — iggestf"" 



iimcii.. — — 

e't " But ycu would hardly recogn„. c ..... 
as plain "Edgar Lee." Sometimes the dif- 
■U-iUv of making a neat translation was re 
u .;,„| "I am in despair about lhis„noy. 
Mr-was heard to remark, "he says his name 
is shield now we have another hoy in PChOOl 
bv that very name, and although I have 
done mv best to induce him to call himself 
.,; ,1,1,'n Shield' .,r iron Shield' or anything 
«' the sort he won't listen to it." < M Vi ell. 
ve him his Indian namc,"anri down it goes 
indelible ink. "Wahacanka." . 
The helpfulness of the older boys and girls 
bringing about the transformation was 
oerhans the plcasantest feature of the day. 
little Willv'sair of pride and immense re- 
iponsibilityiinhischaracterofr^/rf--/^/.""/- 
y ^nmnanmn was sometmn 



THE INDIAN ART CLASS. 

The following report on the Indian art 
classes for the past summer, should have ap- 
peared in. the November No. hut the facts 
contained In it are. of course, in no wise af- 
fected by the delay, and there seems no 
doubt that the establishment of some forms 
of art industry among our Indian students is 
very desirable. Theit-Cwiv eagerness to 
engage in something of that s\rt is encour- 
iging. and those who best know their capac- 
ty feel' that in every sense they deserve the 
;raining to which they aspire. • ^ 

"The Indian classes commenced in June 
— ■ 1 continued until the 12th of Sept.. each 
-- during that time, averaging about 

1 .„_ minutes each week at the 

not much time to carry 
ugh to show what they are 
I found them quick, in- 
tentive; they have been 
>m objects, and those who 
allowed to work just out- 
ng the different 
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"" I of baptism from the Pastoi 

I the earnest young Omaha 
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^ . j (tUnlndi-tn who wish tosee him 
^o^hta«^M P-ent P^- 

Heaven. 



who n*ve nwuc ™ *"*rrj - : * 
wn in the little cottage built for the 

father to lift him in his strong arms^ May 
we not be ievc that the Master also Himself. 



llty, in ins cnaracLci ui • -•- 

ire to a minute companion, was something 

""well wealMelt rewarded when we saw 
them at prayers that evening, so neat in ap- 
pearance and decorous in b'ehavior ; scarcely 
to be recognized as new comers, much less 

Themmes of the new arrivals are as fol- 

Cheyenne River Agency. 
Cora Bell-Little black foct, age 16 
Edith Yellow Hair, _ 9 

Helen. .. ' 

Edward Depuis. -i 
Wahacanka (Shicld.i » 
Marshall. „ 
Luther Van Meter. '3 
Jamie Doffitt. " 9 

Crow Creek Agency. 
Louis Buck, aSf f 

Hannah Buck. j> 
James Fire Cloud Phillips. 8 

Lower Brule. 
•Batticc Bear Bird. ag e =3 

Julia Bear Bird. ., ™ 

'Samuel Medicine Bu 1 . u -3 

Virginia Medicine Bull. " 
Mafcuerite Hotoninyankewin. 1.0 
Edgar Lee, Cankdeskakoyake. " 19 
Nellie Lee, Big Blanket, ' 5 

Pretty Hair, Hinwastewin 13 

Yankton Agency 
'Mercy Conger. •* , 



age 14 
" 13 



V* il.* »r/ /if I 



, y . togive ou. nov, - anda t the same time 

US3 ? m date Thought and satisfy inquiry in OUR new arrival 
Se Md^uWy Half an hour after midnight, on tlv 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, the well known in g of N»v^th. '3^?" ^ 

last month. We B» ner > \ school, I The telegram announcing this late arrival 
ldly face in " \t?J™°Z p , a i„, | c^n^c^^^g? 'rMM 
' S^n^Sd 1 disturb the slumbers of 



age 16^ 
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°'u„inrc Hi trover that her sister was 

plainly the necessity of En- of our f^otars discover t 
P Opposite every Indian in among the arrival^ it ^ 

warn , buf let us hope tW oil dienew 

^^"c&r^ =ho^g£i> 

d M "Tavs the gentle hostess of Division 
■ound. says the gent fash . Qn 



g'iisVspeaking. '• 

kss?&&& ^ ti,e indian 

must speak it too.^ / . 

of our advanced boys ^ rose ^ 



Elma Beans, 
♦Chas. Picotte, 
Chas. Johnson, 
Daniel Bubuna, 
]os. Bcaupres. 
Mary Lyman. 

Santee Agency. 
•Rebecca Mazakute. 

REPORT OF RESIDENT PHYSICIAN 
General S. C. Armstrong : 

Dear Sir ; 
The last company of Indians "umbering 
tv-seven, which arrived at the scnooi 
Ith were cxarrined by me Nov 5th. 
rrival one woman was suffering from 
otherdevelopedit.naseyere 
ing day.- On examination, 

SaK^4|«KS 
nine and seven, were i«tofW™*& 



IndiL... 

one hour and ten 1 
drawing. It v 
them far. but 1 
capable of doii 
tclligent and 
taught to drav 
did the best w 

: building, sk 
They seem 1 
and draw remarkably well, several showing 
considerable talent. Drawing is usually 
considered an educational luxury, but 111 al- 
most all the trades, a man is the better work- 
man if he has educated his hand and eye to 
a certain extent in that dircction.and so it is 
with the trades taught at Hampton; various 
designs are put upon harness and tin ware, 
and in the carpenter shop: one of the boys 
has drawn a plan for a house he intends to 
build on his return to Dakota, showing to 
what practical use he has brought his draw- 
ing. I think very much might be done With 
it. in a practical way. 

The summer's work has been most 
thoroughly eniovedand 1 have become great- 
lv interested in the Indians. \ 

Katherine BxParke. 

A Merry Christmas tolM 

In addition to our regular stock of 

BOOKS, PERIODICALS, 
1 STATIONERY. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

FRUITS, 

Tobacco & Cigars. 

We have added a large assortment of 

TOYS, 'GAMES, 

Fireworks, etc. 

Which we are confident cannot be sur- 
passed by anything ever 
seen in this town, 
and which we are selling at 

Surprisingly Prices. 

We keep a supply of SCHOOL TIOvT 
BOOKS, and will furnish 1 
ANY BOOKS TO ORDER jy 

desired. Don't forget the place, I 

Hampton Hews Co., . 

King St.. near Barnes' Hotel. 
Booker Bros., old stand. 
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Correspondence •-* 

En route for Dakota, Oct. 2nd, 1884 

Dear Miss R. 

How you would enjoy looking in upon 25 
of your children this beautiful morning as 
with sooty faces and happy hearts we quiet- 
ly enjoy our "special." this is the Second 
day of our house-keeping on wheels and we 
all vote it a grand success. 

The three big boxes of food stand at one 
side of the car. the butlers pantry, and 
three times a day the chief butler and his as- 
sistants—the bread cutter, the meat or cheese 
cutter, the coffee man and the waiters— take 
possession and serve up very satisfactory 
metis to a very hu.igrv family. Our enthu- 
siasm however 'received a cruel blow^flast 
night when, all ready for our first meal, we 
found the boxes ioc-ed and no keys. All 
the rail-road nllicials assembled with their 
kevs but ten cent locks do not seem to be 
common on the C. & O. R. R; Neither do 
screw drivers! T— , our carpenter, took the 
matter In charge, anil with an old knife suc- 
ceeded iri getting the lock uli. W e believe 
in teaching trades to the Indians. 

The boys are self-appointed waiters and 
the giris do the dishwashing, scraping the 
little wooden platen rins ng the tin cups, and 
putting things in order generally. T — presides 
with great grace over the coffee can which 
stands on the coal box behind the stove, and 
little Joe and Felix are never happier than 
while bobbing down the aisle with a big tin 
cup of hot eolfee in each hand; not so, how- 
r ever, the unhappy neighbor who chances 
to be too near when the two small boys and 
ups collide. 



The scenery along this road is grand. I 
have never seen anything in the North more 
so. All along the Kanawah river the moun- 
tains rise hundreds of feet and .are glorious 
in their autumnal foliage. It is»still very 
warm ; much the same as at Hampton. 

LATER. 

Crow Creek, Oct. 4th. 1884. 

Dear Miss R 

This time I write to announce our safe 
arrival. The trip has been the shortest and 
easiest of any made for a similar purpose, 
the time being just 3 days 3 hours and 30 
minutes. 

At Chicago we had plenty of time to re- 
plenish our stores, and add to it delicacies for 
the sick ones, who have been improving ever 
since we left there. The prospect of seeing 
"my home" so soon, made them feel quite 
like themselves again. 

At Milwaukee we parted with Tiaokasin 
and his charge. Very manly he looked as he 
ushered his family of four into another car 
and we could not but feel that all would be 
well with them. This was the first break in 
our party, or our enjoyment, and it was some 
time before the eyes or the voices of our 
charges could get back to their old cheer- 
fulness. Later. Sophie and Garric had to be 
taken away and put in charge of the Con- 
ductor (or Sioux City. They were very brave 
about it until the last moment. 

A little later, your three girls in charge of 
the three big boys left us at Marian June 



It seemed that we must have seen the e chose t o take a position at Ft. Berthold 



whole'tribe; but they say I am quite mistak 
en, and will have time to rest my arm be- 
fore we go forth again and see the rest. The 
agency is very pretty, with its little white 
fenced park in the centre and its well kept 
buildings. Near Major Gasmann's house, 
where we are most hospitably entertained, is 
a large building, the Government school, and 
not far away a pretty little church with rec- 
tory near. As the Indians say, "wanna 
hanana :" teat's enough now. 

Mr. Gravatt is to do the heavy writing 
called sense, and I am to devote mv writing 
jurs to nonsense. Yours, 

CI. F. 

Letters from Returned Indians. 

Mv dear Teacher— \ thought I would write 
to you few lines to-day and telling you what 
I am doing now. I am charge of the sewing 
at Farm Mission school, and we are happy 
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out here, 
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F. P. Stamiii:^ i\o 
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This morning, when the little firkin was: It was a little after 7. whc i the last little 
opened the cry of "beans, bean*" rang thro' settlement rJn t he big prairie wis reached, 
the car' causing much merriment, an.l when | and we were informed by the boys who had 



the car. causing 
they were passed around 
plates, they found a welcome cvti^uuv, ~~ 
made the children feel, as some one Said, 
"just like Friday." 

The sick ones have been very comfortable, 
and fortunately seem inclined to sleep most 
of the time. First Hail sutlers more than any 
other, but I hope the medicine— which he 
likes— and my smelling salts, which he keeps 
stylishly under his nose most of the time, 
will help him through. 

Both boys and girls have been gentlemen 
and ladies in the best sense of the word, and 
have made the hard journey so easy and 
pleasant that I shall be sorry when it is over. 
Last evening before bed time the singers got- 
together in one end of the car and spent 
over an hour in singing their Hampton songs ; 
Mercy's clear sweet soprano with Rebecca's 
alto, made the chorus very -pleasing, and at- 
tracted muclvattcntion ; strangers wandered 
into our car to hear them and expressed 
much surprise that an Indian could sing. 
Everywhere we have attracted more atten- 
tion than is at all pleasant. At the stations 
the news soon spreads that a car full of In- 
dians is passing, and the inhabitants improve 
their chances. Many times have I had just 
cause for being ashamed of my race, and 
quite agreed with the children that these 
"white people are so silly." We are constant- 
ly obliged to send them out of our car, but 
cannot prevent them standing on the plat- 
•■ form and looking at the show, through the 
windows and doors. 'Tis a poor rule that 
does not work both ways, and we have had 
our show too— given by these unconscious 
sight seers. It seems to Lake more than one 
kind of grace to receive even the kindest in- 
formation that you are in a private car and 
are requested to seek rest in another, with- 
out being ridiculous. Ope man amused us 
very much by assuring us. all that he had 
not the slightest objection to travelling with 
Indians, and then turning to them all and 
patronizingly saying "the. Indians are very 
nice, and so am I." In spite of all, he had to 
go, as had many another large hearted man 
and woman before him. 

At 9 o'clock we had the seats turned to 
suit the occupants, the boys took the front 
and the girls the rear end of the car, and set- 
tled themselves for the night. When peace 
and quiet reigned, we went forward to the 
sleeper, leaving the older boys in charge ; we 
did not realize what a night might bring 
forth or we would hot have gone oil so readi- 
ly. When we came back at 7 o'clock every- 
thing was in good order, but the boys in 
charge. They said that in the night some men 
came in and ''looked at the girls," so after 
that they had to hold the doors every time 
the train stopped at a station, and so could 
not go to sleep at all. I sympathized with 
them most heartily, for the night had been 
one of agony to me. The road through the 
mountains is very uneven, and the cars sway 
from side to side in a way that makes you re- 
alize the comfort of a decent berth on a stormy 
sea. I was hoisted up into my berth by 
means of a tall step ladder and a big porter, 
but both disappeared and left me a prisoner. 
I would have given anything I possessed- to 
be able to get away or to sit up, but even 
that little comfort was forbidden oy the roof 
only .2 feet above me. Henceforth we shall 
stay where we belong with the children. 



the little wooden I for over an hour been patiently watching 
for it. that we had arrived at Chamberlain, 
the end of our rail road journey. 

Before we could get the children off the 
train, the Indians who had assembled outside 
to meet them set up a dreadful wailing. I 
thought it must be because thy expected to 
find their children very ill. but afterwards 
learned that it was only an expression of joy. 
One kind faced little woman came up to her 
tall, manly son, crying in the Indian way, but 
look of disapprov- 
al, stopped, and because her feelings must 
have some expression, reached up and caress- 
ingly touched his cheek with her hand. 
He bent and kissed her. probaly for the first 
time in his life, and she repeated her caress, 
but that was all. He joined me, and she fol- 
lowed us to the hotel, there to stand and 
look at him only from the other end of the 
room. I have great respect for a certain 
control these people have over their feelings, 



shop 

paint ; we are all live together in one nouse ; 
we have good time always. I always think 
about you and I never forgotten you * * 
and I remember what is vou tell me so. 

s. M. 11. Lower Brule. 

• » * 1 must tell you what I do lirst time 
I come bark. Well first I do is 1 stand before 
my people and I talk to them. And so the 
Indians says they like to 'hear something 
about white man's ways and so 1 tell them 
great many ways about the white men. 
"" 1 1 workin Agency ano I get $20 a month. 

* I think about the prayer-meeting 
at Winona this evening and please tell all 
my Indian friends when they have prayer- 
meeting I want them to sing this Beauti- 
ful valley of Eden, page 252, and Jesus lover 
of my soul, page S5. 



Agency D. T. as a teacher in the boardin 
school. He understood the language, and 
felt that he could do more good there than 
at home. But the climate was too severe, and. 
we heard first that he was not able to work, 
and later that he was dying. Weare glad to 
know that he is back in his own home and 
doing as well as his letter proves he must be. 
His strong Christian influence is still felt here 
among boys and .girls, and we are sure he 
must be doing good work there even tho" he 
may not be strong in body. The following 
is a part of his letter just received.) 

Pawnee Agency, I. T. Oct. 29, tSS4- 
Dear friend.- 

This morning I thought I would write to 
you and let you know how I am getting a- 
long. You know I left school on account of 
my health and was sent to Ft. Stephenson. 

The climate did not agree with me and I 
got worse. The doctor asked me that he 
would like to know if I' wanted to go home. 
I told him that I would like to, so in the 
month of August I left for home. I was almost 
tired out. I was quite discouraged and gave 
up all hope. **■ + **• 
Our agency is not far from our home.and the 
doctor conies often to sec me. My brother- 
in-law gave me good gentle pony the first 
time I came home, and I often go out on 
horse-back, and am glad to lei you know that 
I am doing well, also I have a bright hope be- 
fore me. B. wrote to his brother and in the 
letter he said that I was dead. Please ask 
him what person it is that told him or how it 
came that he kn 



T. T. Standing Rock 
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Hampton 
it made n 
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sorry I did 
II ask you to e. 1 
Remember me 
your friend. 



to all. Believe me to b< 
Ciiaki.es Tatiah. 



but cannot but wish it might be turned into 
other channels. 

The Indians had come from the Agency 
with wagons to meet their, children, and had 
encamped near by to spend the night ; some 
of the girls went there in prefereace to stay- 
ing at the hotel with us. Mr. Gravatt went 
down about 9 o'clock and found three of the 
former occupants of our pleasant Winona, 
composed for the night on the ground with 
y others in one small Zips'. They were 
ous to.stay and were permitted to do so, 
but were glad to appear at the hotel for 
breakfast next morning. Soon after break- 
fast. Major Gasmann's fine, new, t to seated 
carriage drove up for us, and with Dr. Gul- 
let for driver and cicerone a very pleasant 
drive of thirty miles across the prairie began. 
As we had a very ambitious span of horses 
we were not long in overtaking some of the 
Indian wagons that had started at daybreak. 
The roads are good and the, air glorious, 

My first treat was a beautiful little wild plum 
tree that I discovered a short distance from 
the road. After hearing the beauty and deli- 
ciousncss of the fruit extolled for five years, 
I could not but get out and avail myself of 
my privileges, and as I found the plums quite 
beyond my expectations, lay in a store "for 
future reference." Farther on, we came to 
some buffalo berry bushes, and there added 
to our store. If you can imagine a branch of 
mistletoe with bright currant colored ber- 
ries, you see the buffalo berry, and if you 
can imagine yourself eating currants without 
sugar you taste them also. For dinner we 
had buffalo berry jelly, and my respect for 
' elieacies has gone away up. 
passed the log houses from which 
children have come to us, we stopped and 
talked with the people who flocked about 
us. I dare not tell you how many hands we 
have shaken to day so far. I think Mr. Gra- 
vatt got the Indian "How" first ; I had an 
idea that it was better to put on the rest and 
did for awhile, but soon concluded they 
knew best about it and dropped the "do you 
do" altogether. If "how" means as much as 
"how do you do ?" why should one be bur- 
dened with the extra words so meaningless 
to them? The Indians certainly know how 
to shake hands ; whether they mean it or not, 
they make you feel that they do, and leave 
you with a satisfied feeling that is very grate- 



all my indian friends 
but when I look back to 
think of you all my good friends 
feel sad and lonesome. How 
iow. I hope you are feel well and 
strong and help the poor Indian more. * * 
We got home on Monday on a big ration day ; 
soon as we got orft of the 
dians just ran after us. thi 
we arc the same girls tl 
school arc now back and 
see us. * * They shake hands with us and 
some of them cry. I think they too glad to 
see us. at last mv mother came in and saw 
me She said, oh I thought I'll never see my 
dear daughter again and then she cry. I had 
to shake hands with the Indians all day and 
night, just think, they all said wasicuze, just 
like an English woman it means. 
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ved at Yankton 
There I stayed 
not engaged in 

; painting a house 



Dear Friend.— I was ar 
Agency on the 4th. of Oct. 
six days, but the boys wcr 
any where except J — E — wi 
for Mr. Cook. * * The 
home, nothing to do. 1 hope they will find 
something to do to keep from temptations. 

» « I arrived here on Wed. I am now 
working. Just now I have three work. In 
the morni: g 1 work in the office or what 
they called clerk. Wm. D— is a clerk and I 
will do as he told rne to do. .Maj. G — said 
he will have something for me to copy every 
morning, besides I am now interpreter, our 
interpreter is very sick so I took his place 
while he is sick. In the afternoon I teach at 
the Boarding School and also in the night 
too. T. T. Yankton. 



TRANSLATION. 

My friend— -To-day I am sitting up and 
write you this letter with a glad heart. I 
should have written to you long before, but 
I was very sick since I returned, and not able 
to write. So I now write this to you. Since 
I have come back I am in the midst of temp- 
ation, but since I have come back home, I 
always remember what I have learned, be- 
cause I know now that our ways are wrong, 
for that is the reason I cannot take up my old 
life again. When I think of what is past, " 
makes me sorry many times. 

And now I am sick and not expected to 
live. I feel as God will do what He think is 
best for me. And now I am asking Him to 
protect me from evil. I am now getting 
little better. I can not say much this time. 1 
always kindly remember all of you who taught 
us these things. // is all so. I shake hands with 
you with a glad heart. C. H.C. Lower Brule. 

(The fiiends of Chas. Tatiah will like to hear 
from himself that the former reports in re- 
gard to him are incorrect. When it seemed 
anecessity that he leave the Eastern air.rather 
than go to his own home to Indian Territory, 



Enjoys Teaching Better than Ever. 

Shawneetqwn,- Ind. Tv. Oct. 19th, 18S4. 
My dear friend. Miss C. 

Your kind letter has just been received, 
and as I have not answered fully your ques- 
tions in my letter that 1 have just sent, I will 
at once write you again. I am still teaching 
in the old school house which I have been hop- 
ing so long to abandon, yet notwithstanding 
disappointment I hope still to be in, or see 
the new building accomplished, by next 
spring. This one is in such a dilapidated 
condition that I have doubts of -its ability to 
shelter us comfortably during the winter. 
The contract has been let for the new build- 
ing, and the stone is being hauled for the 
I foundation, so that now it begins to appear in 
iv J° 1 a process toward completion. \ 
I am now teaching alone, my assistant hav- 
ing been removed by discontinuance of such 
position, and I have at present 28 pupils. 
Tho' there has been and still is. to some extent, 
much opposition against schools amongst 
these people, just at present there is 
marked change in the right direction. Yet 
no oncwhoisacqmiinted with them can have 
much reliance nn such a change, as the 
minds of these people are as unsettled as their 
land is : which is the sole cause of their restless- 
ness. There is a continual fear in their 
minds of losing their land, or other imagin- 
able changes which would result cither in 
compelling them to take land in severalty or in 
mixing with the Pottowatomies whom they 
dislike. In this state of things we attempt to 
interest them to send their children to school, 
dering all their troubles, they have 
done well. * * " » 

I enjoy teaching this year better than I 
before ; partly, or perhaps wholly 



from the fact that now 1 have a dear one who 
is always by me ready to comfort and sym- 
pathize with me in the work. As shewas 
herself a worker once in the same fis eta a- ' 
mong these people, she knows just 'how tcr" 
feel with such laborers under all circum- 
stances. * * » ' — , 

We arc to have a church building soon, 
and we have already a well organized meeting 
known as Shawneetown Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, of which my wife is correspondent 
and I am clerk. It has over forty-five mem- 
bers, mostly Pottqwatomies, and very few* 
whites, and its membership is increasing rap- 
idly. Gne of our great needs now is educat- 
ed Indians, trained men and women in prin- 
ciples of Christian religion, who can stand 
firm and resist all temptations, and evil in- 
fluences of Indian life, who are zealous "in 
the improvement of their race, * • 

Our home is small but we are ambitious to 
have a larger one, which we hope to be able 
to build in time to come. We try to be con- 
tented with what we have at present. * * * 
I am yours, gratefully, 

T. W. AlforK 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. ■. 

FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, La., says I 
have frequently found it of excellent service 
in cases of debility, loss of appetite, and' "in 
convalescence from exhaustive illness, and 
particularly of service in treatment of wo-y 
men and children. 
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Indians of New Mexico & Arizona. 
Their Past and Present. \ 

GATHERED FROM INDIAN BUREAU RETORTS. 

The history of the North American In- 
dian from the day when, on cither coast, he 
first faced the white man, who, by a law be- 
yond the reach of human legislation, was 
destined to witness' his extinction and be- 
come his heir, has been full of pathos and 
tragedy. From Maine to Mexico, we may 
search alike the- records* of English colo- 
nists and Spanish invaders without finding 
a single common-place incident in the 
strangely cruel story, and as the years go by 
and civilization, by one or another force, 
completes its work, the American people arc 
coming to realize that they have borne a 
part in a conflict of races, so dramatic as to 
be without parallel. 

No essential or detail of tragedy has 
been wanting, and while it goes with- 
out saying that the chronicles of Alvar Nu- 
nez in Bartholomew Gosnold read like ro- 
mance, it is equally- true that there stand 
unread on many a library shelf in this coun- 
try. Government reports, prosaic, ill written, 
possessing, indeed, no virtue but that of 
truth (and that, alas, not always in its per 
fection), which catch the eye as do the page 
of Cooper or Longfellow. And nowhere to 
day is the charm of romance more effective 
the mysterious past more mysterious, or the 
uncertain future more full of possibilities 
than in the new south-western territories, in 
tfic countrv where, nearly a century before 
the English landed on the New England 
coast, the Spaniard Coronado found 
strange people, who wore garments of their 
own weaving, who tilled the soil and lived 
in many-storied houses of stone, with pic- 
tured walls, wherein were always chapels ded- 
icated to some evil genius." 

From that day to this, thc^vild ranges 
and rich vallevs of the even now but half 
known regions which United States survey- 
ors have writt n down for us as New Mexi- 
co and Arizona, have been the theatre of 
vivid enactments, ana have known, perhaps, 
stronger lights and deeper shadows than any 
f other division of our national territory; in-sc 
far, that is, as these lights and shadows hav 
been cast upon a.jnative race of unusual 
strength, standing in an almost unique rela- 
tion to savagery on one side and civilization 
on the other. 

Castancda. the historian of Coronada's ex- 
pedition, has undoubtedly a charm of his^ 
own for the curious student, but the Indian 
Department at Washington can furnish vol- 
umes of Reports dryly dated 18— . which 
give as strange pictures as are to be found 
even in Castjrheda's quaint pages, and he 
who runs may read. 

For, as w#turn the leaves, the dull facts, 
the dry bones of statistics, spring somehow 
into life, and against the great, sombcrback- 
ground of the crime and misfortune and in- 
justice of the past, stand out with a stem 
meaning. 

When, in 1680, the Spaniards were tempo- 
rarily driven from the fertile river-bottoms 
and fabulously rich mines for whose posses- 
sion they had ris'.ced so much, their power 
over the people to whom their tyranny had 
become unbearable, was, to an appreciable 
extent, weakened, and although they re- 
gained their foothold and nominally held 
the territory until it wasceded to the United 
■States, yet they never succeeded in entirely 
subduing the wild tribes who, after their 
own fashion, were as proud and stiff-necked 
as were their foreign oppressors. Attractive 
as are the records of these two centuries 
with their stoiySjf Spanish rule and misrule, 
we cannot linger on their shadowy traditions, 
for his not witn padre or caballero that 
we have to do, although along with their 
• vineyards and wheat-fields they, planted the 
seeds of that distrust of the white man of 
which we are still reaping the harvest. Our 
work of retrospection goes back, for the 
present, no further than the date at which 
the United States Government assumed the 



;ponsib:!ity of these fierce Southern tribes, 
d for the first time put its dealings with 
them upon record. The change began 
'when, in 1848. by the treaty of Guadalupe. 
Hidalgo, the first boundary line between 
Mexico and the United States, was agreed 
upon, to be followed in 1853 by a second 
treaty, which finally established the bounda- 
ry in question. 

A Report furnished in 1855 to the United 
States Government by Major Emory, U. S. 
A., and U. S. Coramissiooer. was accompa- 
nied by a personal narrative, which has 
gained rather than lost in interest during 
the thirty years which have passed since it 
was written. 

For our present purpose, however, we arc 
justified only in quoting from this Report 
the impressions of Major Emory and his 
companions in regard to the native Indi 
which arc valuable by reason of the poit 



The officers of the Commission seem to 
have been fair-minded men, who, though 
forced for the time at least to consider the 
Indian chiefly in his capacity of horse-thief 
and murderer, were yet endeavoring to se- 
cure him in his rights as a possible future 
citizen of the United States, and were not 
altogether forgetful of his past. Major 
Emory found, as he believed, good causes 
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"Under the Spanish rule, prior to 182;. 
the military svstem was combined with the 
missionary power of the Catholic Church ; 
and all those Indians now running wild from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California 
were brought under the benign influence of 
the church, and about the beginning of the 
present century had attained a state of civili- 
zation which may truly be called the golden 
age of this vast, now deserted, country. Un- 
der the Spanish dominion, a cordon of mili- 
tary and ecclesiastical stations extended from 
sea to sea over a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles. Military parties passed regularly from 
station to station, and at cacli station great 
structures were erected for the accommoda- 
tion of troops, for religious worship, and for 
the storing of provisions, the remains of 
which are still to be seen. Among them are 
some of the most beautiful specimens of 
architecture on the American continent. * 

• «*«**«*.* The Indians 
were required to cultivate the soil, and their 
families were domiciled in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the station. The most active and 
ntellige 



greed, corrupting a weaker people, whose 
barbarism was healthier than their false civ- 
ilization, and Major Emory at least, was led 
quickly to the conclusion "that the only way. 
in which a country can be benefited by the 
introduction of the white race, is by the in- 
troduction of both races, with proper guards 
upon morals." This means of course, the 
establishment of the Christian family life, 
and it is interesting to notice how this, the 
highest ideal of modern mission work, comes 
as the simplest of practical suggestions from 
a man who was neither missionary nor ideal- 
ist, but simply a shrewd observer. 

Of the various tribes with whom the Com- 
missioner came in contact, the following 
summary is given : 

"There are within this territory four set- 
tlements: one the Mesilla valley settlement, 
containing about fifteen hundred inhabitants 
of mixed Spanish and Indian races, all en- 
gaged in the pursuit of agriculture. At Tuc- 
son there is a settlement! of about seventy 
families all engaged in tl/e same way. South 
of Tucson there is a small settlement of semi- 
civilized Indians called Papagos, and further 
on at Tomacacori, a small settlement of 
Germans. 

"The most considerable and interesting 
settlement in the new territory is composed 
of a confederacy of semi-civilized Indians, the 
Pinias and Coco Maricopas. Their popula- 
tion is variously estimated at from five to ten 
thousand. They are located on the Giia 
river, and form the most efficient barrier a- 
gainst the incursions of the savages who in- 
habit the mountains to the north of die Gila. 
"1 became acquainted witli these people 
846. and in another work eulog: ' 
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great cxtermini 
advantage oi ntaking them 
on the whites. Thinking 
protect all, they draw near 
from presents, learn the us 
iclcs of clothing and food ; these, now re- 
garded as luxuries, will, ;in time, become to 
them necessities. They, too. learn and see 
the advantages which the whites possess over 
them in every respect and arc not slow eith- 
er to admit or account for it. Thev say that 
whites and Indians were at one time all one 
tribe, equally well informed and acquainted 
with the use of implements of husbandry 
and of ail useful articles. Differing upon the 
chief, they quarreled, and 
lit the whites stole a march on 
away every thing and leaving 
' the dark. » * * • 
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(ary and ecclesiastical establishments, and 
the return of the Indians to a savage life, 
tenfold more ferocious than ever, is directly 
traceablc-to two causes. First, the revolu- 
tion, when both the Monarchists and Repub- 
licans courted the co-operation of the In- 
dians, and thus invited them to Ensurbordi- 
nation. Second, and more prominently, the 
attempts at amalgamation by intermarriage 
of the whites and Indians. This last cause 
which is now operating so'banefully on the 
whole of Spanish America. I do not think 
has been sufficiently estimated in the at- 
tempts to account for the decline and retro- 
grade march of the population of that entire 
region." 

As an effect of the first of these causes. 
Major Emory found the Indians well aware 
of their importance as allies, and he speaks 
often of the relation between the Indians 
of this region and the various Mexican 
towns on the border. He says. 

"These relations are peculiar, and well 
worth the attention of both the United 
Stites and the Mexican Governments^ The 
Apaches are usually at war with the people 
of both countries, but have friendly leagues 
with certain towns where they trade and re- 
ceive supplies of arms, ammunition, etc. 
for stolen mules. This is undoubtedly the 
case with the people of San Carlos, who also 
have amicable relations with the Comanches. 
who make San Carlos a depot of arms in 
their annual excursions into Mexico. While 
at the Presidio we had authentic accounts of 
the unmolested march through Chihuahua, 
towards Durango of four hundred Coman- 
ches under Bajo Sol. It seems that Chihua- 
hua, not receiving the protection it was en- 
titled to from the central government of 
Mexico, made an independent treaty with 
the Comanches, the practical effect of which 
was to aid and abet the Indians in their war 
on Durango." 

The importance of the second factor, viz. 
the amalgation of the two races, it is impos- 
sible to fairly estimate. It is the old story 
of lawless men, strong in their lusts and 
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to the effect upon them and their interests of 
the treaty with Mexico, by which thev were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 1 said all in my power to silence 
their apprehensions. They have undoubted- 
ly a just claim to their lands and if dispos- 
sessed will make a war. upon the frontier of 
a very serious character. 1 hope the subject 
ill soon attract the attention of Congress, 
as it lias done that of the Executive, and that 
some legislation will be effected securing 
these people in their rights. They have al- 
waysrbeen kind and hospitable to emigrants 
passing from the old United States to Cali- 
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lames Major Emory givi 
about the United State; 
who is in their eyes.lhc representative of un- 
knownand unmeasured power, forecasting, 
perhaps with a halfcurious dread, the results 
to them of the changes which they could 
feel were in thecal*. 

Lieut. Michlcr. the associate of Major 
Emory, devotes several pages of his report 
to his impressions of the native Indians, ol 
which we can give only the briefest summary- 
He says: 

" On the road to Fort Yuma we pass- 
ed through several settlements of thi 
Diegens tribe. Thesplndians were convert 
cd by the Jesuits, became partly civilized and 
collected many comforts about them. Na- 
turally lazy and incapable of self-government 
and deeply imbued with all the traits of the 
wild Indian, they easily degenerated after 
the missions had fallen from under the rule 
of the church, and have become absolutely 
worse than fn their original condition. They 
were simply children of nature, with few 
comforts and fewer wants; now they havt 
learned enough to be exceedingly avaricious 
and unscrupulous, a herd of drones and beg- 
gars. * * * The degradation of the Indian 
women is only surpassed by that of those 
offscourings of creation, the male white 
population who wander over the country. 
* * * * * From about sixty miles a- 
bove Fort Yuma to within a few miles of the 
most southern point of that part of the 
Colorado forming the boundary, live the Cu- 
chanos or Yumas. A belt of land a few miles 
in width forms neutral ground between 
them and the Cocopas. These with the Ma- 
ricopas, who now live up the Gila among the 
Pimas, originally formed one tribe. * '* • 
The Yunias and Cocopas are said to be very 
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ncipal hereditary chief, presiding over 
olc. Each of the former with the ad- 
its members, decides upon all affairs 
relating directly to the band to whicli hebc- 
'ongs. Any important business affecting the 
.•hole, is acted upon by a council of 
hiefs, the principal chieftain governing their 
deliberations. * * * ' Their agriculture 
says Maj. HeintZelmann. ' is simple; with an 
old axe. ( if they arc so fortunate as to pos- 
sess one) knives and lire, a spot likely to over- 
low is cleared: after the waters of the annu- 
il rise subside, small holes are dug at proper 
ntervals, a few inches deep.with a sharpened 
stick, '* * * amd seeds ai 
cultivate melons, pumpkins 
Wheat is planted in the sar 
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ed' for food. 
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with more comforts than any uncivilized In- 
dian tribe I have ever seem Besides being 
great warriors, they arc good husbandmen 
and farmers, and work laboriously in the 
field. The women are very industrious, not 
only attending to their household duties, but 
they also make superior basketV-cotton 
blankets, belts, vails, etc. Their hut's arc 
very comfortable, being of an oval shape, not 
very high, built of reeds and mud, and thatch- 
ed with wheat straw. They are the own- 
ers of fine horses and mules, fat oxen and 
milch^ows, pigs and poultry. * * * * 
The Anas consider themselves the regular 
descendants of the Aztecs, and claim " Mon- 
tezuma" to have been of their tribe, One of 
their legends speaks of his leaving them on 
horse-back on his pilgrimage to found anew 
country; as the Aztecs in all human probabil- 
ity never saw any horses until their intro- 
duction into Mexico by the Spaniards, this 
seems to be a fabrication. The Aztecs too, 
had a form of religious service, but the Pimas. 
to this, day, have none. As we journeyed a- 
longthis portion of the valley of the Gila, 
we found lands fenced in and irrigated by 
many miles of acequias, and our eyes were 
gladened with the sight of rich fields of wheat 
ripening for the harvest;— a view differing 
from anything we had seen since leaving the 
Atlantic States. They gyo^cotton, sugar, 
peas, wheat and corn. *7 * *i* * * * 
A little hillock stands near the village, u.<ed 
as a look-nuVTrOrn which you Ijavc a beau- 
tiful view of rr£'.\ cultivated- fields. As I^at 
upon'a rock, admiring the scene before inc. 
an old gray headed Pima/*W»ok great plea- 
sure in pointing out the extent of their do- 
mains. They were anxious to know if their- 
rights and titles to lands would be respected 
by our Government, upon hearing that their 
country had become part of the UnLtfd 
States." • M. F. \ 



Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, y 

Dhk December number, closing the eighteenth vo^ 
urae, full> maintains the meritorious character of this 
favorite magazine, and will doubtless secure a large 
subscription for the next volumes. The publication is 
remarkable for Its comprehensiveness and cheapness. 
Among the prominent illustrated articles are "The 
Dramatists of To-day," "A Ramble Through the Island 
of Jersey," " Forms of Salutation," "The Great Elec. 
tor of Brandenburg," "The Ureal Schools of Merrlo 
England," etc., etc., written by popular authors. The 
Interesting serial, "The Death-Mark," Is continued, 
' and there are several abort stories, sketches, adven- 
tures and poems, furnishing very pleasant reading. 
There are also an abundance of brief articles, para' 
graphs, anecdotes, etc— Indeed, the 128 quarto pages 
present literature of a high order, and too embellish, 
menu numbe r over 100, besides a handaoro* colored 
plate frontispiece, " Ftirtmti**." The prU* Is only 8* 
cents a number, or *d. My early, postpaid. Mas. Frak 
Lsslib, 58, H and W Park Place, New York. 
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The Mantle. of St. John Do Matha. 

A LEGEND OK THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, 
A. D. HM— 18«4- 

A strong and mighty Angel 

Calm, terrible and bright. 
The cross in blended red and blue 

Upon his mantle white ! 
Two captives by him kneeling, 

Each on his broken chain. 
Sang praise to God vho raise* 

The dead to life again ! 
Dropping his cross-wrought mantle, 

••Wear this," the Angel said; 
" Take thou. O Freedom's priest, its 

sign, — „ 
The white, the blue, and red. 
' Then up rose John de Matha 

In the strength the Lord Christ gave 
And begged through all . the land of 
France 

The ransom qf the slave. 
The gates of tower and castle 

Before him open flew, "-. 
The drawbridge at his coming fell, \ 

The door-b5lt backward drew. v 

For all men owned his errand. 

And paid his righteous tax; 
And the hearts of lord and peasant 

Were in his hands as wax. 

At last, outbound from Tunis, 

His bark her anchor weighed. 
Freighted with seven-score Christian 
souls 

Whose ransom he had paid. 

But. torn by Paynim hatred. 

Her sails in tatters hung; 
And on the wild waves, rudderless, 

A shattered hulk she swung. 

•• God save us ! " cried the captain, 
For naught can man avail; \ 
O, woe betide the ship that lacks 
Her rudder and her sail ! • 

Behind us are the Moormen: 

At sea we sink or strand: 
There's death upon the water, _y 

There's death upon the land ! 

Then up spake John de Matha: 

•' God's errands never fail ! 
Take thou the mantle which I wear, 

And make of it a sail." 
They raised the cross wrought mantle, 

The blue, the white, the red ; 
And straight before the wind off-shore 

The ship of Freedom sped. 
" God help us ! " cried the seamen, 

" For vain is mortal skill: 
The good ship on a stormy sea 

Is drifting at its will." 
Then up spake John de Matha: 

"My mariners, never fear ! 
The Lord -whose breath hath filled 
her sail 

May well our vessel steer ! 

So on through storm and darkness 

They drove for weary hours; 
And lo! the third gray morning shone 

On Ostia's friendly towers. 
And on the walls the watchers 

The ship of mercy knew.— 
They knew far off its holy cross. 

The red, the white, and blue. 

And the bells in all the steeples 

Rang out in glad accord, 
To welcome home to Christian soil 

The ransomed of the Lord. 
So runs the ancient legend 

By bard and painter told; 
And lo ! the cycle rounds again, 

The new is as the old ! 
With rudder foully broken, 

And sails by traitors torn, « 
Our country on a midnight sea 

Is waiting for the morn. 

Before her, nameless terror ; 

Behind, the pirate foe; 
The clouds are black above her, 

The sea is white below, 

The hope of all who suffer. 

The dread of all who wrong, 
She drifts in darkness and in storm. 

How long, O Lord ! how long ? 
But courage, O my mariners ! 

Ye shall not suffer wreck, 
While up to God the freedman's 
prayers 

Are rising from your deck. 

Is not your sail the banner 
Which God hath blest anew, 

The mantle that De Matha wore, 
The red, the white, the blue? 



Its hues are all of heaven,— 

The red of sunse.'s dye. 
The whiteness of the moonlit cloud. 

The blue of morning's sky. 

Wait cheerily, then, O mariners, 
For day-light and for land; 

The breath of God is in your sail. 
Your rudder is His hand. , 

Sail on, sail on, deep freighted 
With blessings and with h jpes; 

The saints of old with shadowy hands 
Are-pulling at your ropes. 

Behind you, holy martyrs 
Uplift the palm and crown; 

Before you, unborn ages send 
Their benedictions down. 

Take heart f-om John de Matha ! 

God's errands never fail ! 
Sweep on through storm and darkness, 

The thunder and the hail ! 

Sail on ! The morning cometh. 

The port ye yet shall win; 
And all the bells of God shall ring 

The good ship bravely in. 



drive along a country road to-day, and then 
in at a gate and stop to call on somebody. 
Go along the same road with the same horse 
'•" a year's time and he will remember the 
ice and want to turn in. Few men have 
as good memories as horses. The trouble 
is that men are put in charge of horses who 
are not fit to have charge of anything. From 
constant association with low, brutal men 
the horse becomes contaminated. Then 
1 the best horse owner rarely takes much 
pains with his horse's education: He is 
• broken,' and if well ' broke/that is regarded 
as sufficient. The poor animal is given oyer 
to the tender mercies of some ignorant fel- 
low who should be obliged to serve a year s 

.: u: ~ n r^w^lirtrep hefnre he is 
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A Horse School. 

BY ALLAN F O R M A K 



I have always been a lover of horses since 
the time my grandfather used to put me on 
the back of an old mare considerably on 
the shady side of twenty and let me sit there 
while she ambled leisurely around nibbling 
the grass in the close yard, in front of the 
old farm house down on the east end of 
Long Island. I was aware that a horse 
could be trained to do many things.but I nev- 
er knew until I saw Prof. Bartholomew s 
•xhibition, that one could be taught to take 
1 piece of chalk in his mouth and write legi- 
ble figures on a blackboard and then add 
them up and put down the result. I must 
confess that when I first saw it done I felt 
as if I was dreaming, and then I concluded 
that it must be some trick. So convinced 
was I of the unreality of the performance 
that when it was over I sought Prof. Bar- 
tholomew, and after introducing myself ex- 
pressed my doubts. He laughed good- 
humoredly and assured me that I had been 
awake, then added serioustr: 

•• I am as yet but on the threshold ; there 
is apparently no limit to what a horse can be 
taught. Mine already understand all I say 
to them and Ca:sar begins to answer me in 
language which I believe all horses will 
eventually be able to learn. You doubt? 
Nellie," he added, calling off. In a moment 
one of the prettiest little mares I ever saw 
trotted lightly on the stage and stopped be- 
side the Professor. 

•• Shake hands with the gentleman, said 
the Professor. 

■■ She looked at me shyly and lifted her 
left fore foot. 

" Which foot do you shake hands with ? 
said the Professor in just the tone that one 
would use toward a child. I could see the 
expression of embarrassment that came into 
her intelligent eyes as she corrected her mis- 
take and offered the right foot. . 

" Now get the gentleman a cnair. Nellie 
trotted obediently to the side o! the stage, 
and picking up a chair in her teeth brought 
it over and set it down by the Professor. 
.. \S™ m anrl hrino- Crcsar. Again Nellie 



ho should oe oDiigea iujcivc « 
apprenticeship on a saw-horse before he 
allowed to touch a live one. He is beaten, 
kicked and yelled at until the equine race 
has come to such a pass that when you 
see real, natural horses you are amazed. 
These things are common in Arabia. 1 he 
Arabian makes a companion of his horse 
and talks to him as he would to a friend. 
He does not shout at him and use abusive 
language. A low quiet tone in speaking to 
a horse is one of the surest tests of a horse- 
man. A man who yells at a horse not only 
betrays his coarse, brutal nature, but his ig- 
norance as well. A horse's sense of hearing 
' so much more acute than a man's that 
is shouting at them is doubly absurd. 
When I hear, as I often do when driving 
along a country road, some coarse voice 
away across the fields, shouting at the pa- 
tient team, ■ Come over here.' often accom- 
panied by profanity, do you know the im- 
pression it makes on the mind of any real 
horseman ? It is as if the man had shouted at 
the top of his voice, '1 am a coarse, ignorant 
fellow, not fit to have charge of horses, for 
I know nothing about them, and by my yel- 
ling and shouting and swearing at my ani- 
mals I propose to show the world what a 
rough, uncouth, ignorant boor I am —but 1 
fear I am keeping you too long," said the 
Professor, interrupting himself. 

After some further conversation I arose to 
go, after f had shaken hands with . Nellie 
and C;esar. The Professor followed me to 
the door. 

•• I wise you would say to the boys who 
read your storv. that the evidence of a good 
horseman is uniform and patient kindness, 
and that while they may not be able to teach 
their horses as much as I have taught mine, 
they can teach them something, and the 
more the horse is petted and talked to, the 
better servant it makes. None of my horses 
have ever worked on a farm, but I will guar 
antee to put them in farm work of any kind, 
and do good work, too, without the slightest 
•breaking,' simply because thr.y arc educated, 
and their trained intelligence enables them 
to understand at once what the uneducated 
animal has to learn by rote. Urge your 
readers to try and see what they can do with 



Alum for Founder. 

A gentleman once told the writer of this 
that he had completely cured several cases of 
founder by the use of alum. He put one 
tablespoonful, finely powdered, as far back in 
the animal's mouth as possible as soon as 
making the discovery that the horse is stif- 
fened. Not only does he claim that he has 
cured several severe cases, but strongly af- 
firmed that he had never known the remedy 
to fail if given immediately after the troublt 
has developed itself. 



the animals under their care." 

The Christum at Work. 



Now go and bring Cajsar. ' Again Nellie 
turned and left the stage. In a few moments 
she came back followed by a large and not 
so bright a looking horse. 

•• He is not so intelligent as the little one, 
I remarked to the Professor in a whisper, 
for the almost human understanding of the 
animals caused me to lower my voice uncon- 
sciously, as if I had been speaking of a child 
instead of a horse. . 

" Yes, he is, but in a different way ; he is 
not so nervous, and consequently does not 
look so bright," answered the Professor. 
Then he added, turning to the horse, 
"Caesar, did you have a good time to-day? 
The horse responded in a sort of subdued 
whining. / I 

" Should you like to go for a walk ? 
Another whining and a lively expression 
of anticipation was the horse's reply. The 
Professor asked several more questions 
which Caesar answered with apparent cor- 
rectness. I say apparent, because while I 
could not understand what the hcrse said, I 
could perceive a difference in theexpiession 
of his eyes, and also that a negative was 
shorter and sharper than.an affirmative. 

Professor Bartholomew noticed my sur- 
prise and said, as he 'hid his hand caressing- 
ly on the horse's neck : 

•• This is only the beginning. In the horse 
we have an animal with a largei brain than 
a man. Some of his faculties an much more 
acute than a man's. His memory, for exam- 
ple, is simply marvellous. For instance, you 



To free canaries and other cage bird, 
from the insects which infest them, the fol 
lowing method is recommended by one who 
has successfully practiced it for years, 
Evcrv night just at dusk the cage or aviary 
is covered over with a white cloth. During 
the night the parasites will crawl from off 
the birds on to the cloth where they may be 
seen running about when the cloth is remov- 
ed at daybreak. The insects maybe killed by 
putting the cloth into boiling water. A re- 
petion of the process will soon clear away 
the pests without injuring the birds. Insect 
powders will no doubt kill parasites, but the 
birds as well. 



Feeding Clover Hay. 
A correspondent who has been troubled 
by coughing horses, says that from observa- 
*' — 1 he has become convinced that the man- 
ner of feeding clover hay has been the entire 
cause. His custom, like that of many others, 
has been to let the animal draw the hay*- 
down through a rack, thus stripping off the 
fine dust, w'oich was drawn into the lungs in 
respiration and produced the cough. He 
believes the remedy for this trouble to be in 
giving the animal his feed in the natural way, „ 
/'. e.. allowing it to gathefthe food from the "7 
level of its feet. Since changing his racks to 
mangers the writer says he has had no fur- 
ther trouble with coughing horses. 

Eggs in Winter, 

fowls warm drink every morning, and 
see that they have an abundance of gravel. 
Concoct a pudding for them two or three 
limes a week, not oftener, with the follow- 
ing ingredients : Place an old pail out at 
one side, and into this throw the meat scraps 
that are good for nothing else, egg-shells, 
beans, hominy, bread-crusts, corn parched 
very brown, coarse meal siftings. and then 
when the day arrives to serve up this dish, 
take the water in which you have parboiled 
your pork and beans, or other greasy water, 
stirring into it bran sufficient to thicken well, 
allowing it to cook a few minutes, pouring 
the whole over these saved-up scraps. Let 
it stand a short time after it is thoroughly 
stirred and feed while warm. Aside from 
this, give warm drink every morning, and 
you will have plenty of eggs. 

For Fence Posts. 

A writer in an exchange says : u \ discov- 
ered many years ago that wood could be 
made to last longer than iron in the ground, 
but thought the process so simple that it was 
not well to make a stir about it. I would as 
soon have poplar, basswood, or ash as any 
other kind of timber for fence posts. I have 
taken out basswood posts after having been 
set seven years that were as sound when 
taken out a* when first put in the ground. 
Time and wathcr seemed to have no effect 
on th'em. The posts can be prepared for less 
than two cents apiece. This is the recipe. 
Take boiled linseed oil and stir in pulverized 
coal to the consistency of paint. Put a coat 
of this over the timber, and there is not a 
that will live to see it rot." — Scicnctic 



American. 



Boiled and Raw Milk. 

The cookery of milk is very simple.but by 
no means unimportant. That there is an 
appreciable difference between raw and boil 
ed milk may be proved by taking equal 
quantities of each (the boiled sample having 
been allowed to cool down), adding them to 
equal quantities of the same infusion of cof- 
fee, then critically tasting the mixtures. The 
difference is sufficient to have long since es- 
tablished the practice among all skilled cooks 
of scrupulously using boiled milk for making 
cafe au lait. I have tried a similar experi- 
ment on tea, and find, in this case the cold 
milk is preferable. Why this should be, 
why boiled milk should be better for coffee 
and raw milk for tea, 1 cannot tell. If any 
of my readers have not done so already, let 
them try similar experiments with condensed 
I milk, and I have no doubt that the verdict 
of the majority will be that it is passable 
with coffee, but very objectionable in tea. 
'''his is milk that has been very much cooked. 

The chief definable alteration effected by 
the boiling of milk is the coagulation of the 
small quantities of albumen which it con- 
tains. This rises as it becomes solidified, 
and forms a skin-like scum on the surface, 
which may be lifted with a spoon and eaten, 
as it is perfectly wholesome and very nutri- 
tious.— From " The Chemistry of Cookery, by 
W. Mattieu Williams, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 



Success in farming depends very large- 
ly upon the amount of manure that is made 
and applied to the farm, Simon Hunt, a 
farmer of considerable experience, remarked 
thatthe best manure that he could purchase 
was corn ; and that fed to farm animals pro- 
ducing manure, was better than to spend 
money for commercial articles.*^ is quite 
true that every process that /is calculated, 
either to increase the quantity or quality of- 
the manure heap, is commendable, and in 
the use of corn feed, there is a sort of-double 
advantage coming from the production of 
beef, pork, poultry, milk, or butter, and the 
'mproved condition of ahimals, and the in- 
creased value of the manure. But would it 
not be much better, all things considered, if 
the corn consumed could be produced upon 
the farm ? In this way the labor of pro- 
duction would be converted into cash, or 
which is the same thing, would result in the 
saving of such an amount of cash as is re- 
quired in the purchase of corn of the dealers. 
— New England Farmer. 



Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 

•ember number closes the sixteenth volume of 
iblc publication, and is even more than usually 
- Now is the lime to subscribe, and the new 

:'- — of a brilliant character. In the 

aello Saniio DaUrbino," —Tip: 
11 "Scblttcr, the POW ol Freedom?' 
L „..cles, beautifully illustrated. Alfre- 
ton 'Hervev continues the interesting sketches, "Sacred 
Musicians of the XlXth Centurj-^ the editor. Dr T»|_ 
mace has a characteristic article. "The Epidemic of Swin- 
dle^' and a sermon in the Home Polpit, "The Dumb Pray- 
er Answered." There are also serial and short stones, 
sketches, essays and poems by farorue writers, and* mis- 
, ! „ y ..trjndant and entertaining. The i.lustrations m 
numerous and fine specimens of art. The price is only.* 5 
cents a number, or »a. s o per year, post-paid. J»«k 
Frank Lascl., Publisher, 53, 55 «ni S7 ™ Place/ New 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

IN SEASICKNESS. 

S. S. Parker, Wellington, C.says "Whil< 
crossing Lake Erie. I gave it to some pas- 
sengers who were seasick, and it gave imme- 
diate relief." 



Fifty-t wo DiYi dendsi 

THE INDEPENDENT 



It occuplrs two tlelda-re 
k from TWENTY-FIVE TO 



ligiouaand literary. 

THlBTY-THHlrfpe'. „ 

any of Its contemporaries With the c 

LY toH IT. It piij-amoro each week for literary mat- 

of any periodical In tho world. It to nnk m:,., 

tlooal In religion. and un.urpasu .1 ta Irrr n v ability. 
Itj revl.twa ot hooka are unetcelle.l in Journullam. Its 
Editorials are fearlea'. Ita depnrtmniN of Solent-,, 
and lllblleai Rc-arch give valuable InfXatlf 
obtainable elsewhere, lta Market ReportTanti 

tS^'i'il'i'," '"? *" """P 1 " *y w»M- 
Mfnrr.nUlMn ui.i;, .„)■ ts Its ,1c- 

In prone and poetry. 

THE INDEPENDENT 

baa twenty-two diatinct tleparttnenta. edited by 
»•«■■>• twn -iwt»lwti which «*■ Biblical Re 
search, sanitary, Fine Art.. »»*. Sr,„, Ivh 
bleu, Personalities. .Mlniaterinl Regi.ter, Hytnr 
"• S """ ''"""B"- "teratur.. Rellitloua In- 
telliKenee, Miss].,n.. Mmi.lav School. News ,,ftlie 
>> 'i'i I' l ! 1 1 1 1 1 - 1 -. CoMmicr.-,., lr.llr.lnri-. Slur;.-. 1'iir.- 

Iri ail^' S aU<1 A Krlculture. Thirty-two pages 

THE INDEPENDENT 

la a f.irnih- newspaper of the iirat cl.ss, and ia recolr- 

nlz *' 1 f tl"- k'r-at e.iit.-at-.r-. <>f tlte la-id. Every 

on- who wishes 1 well i iif, , n u ,„,,, a great vari- 

ety i,f -ul.j.-.-ta -ln.uM .11 h-. riU- for it 

OurinK the past year Tn r: 1 .urn:-. i.smt tlealrlntr 
that it, Mibseribers »h .iiM hav.- st,„ i.-s hy the very 
la-si living authors, lias puhllsheil i-mn ; ,1 ,„ ( [( ,ti, f n ,in 
W E. tfwris, author ,,f -Mntrllnniiy." No Sr. 

l,l""f.' •■! '■ : J ». .if Hale, author . ,f ' -t i„.-r ,1,-." 

"lie-Trim.- .if llem-v Van,-" ,-te. : .1 u I la S, -haver 
autl|..r„r -Tivr l.ily an.l Other stones": Mriir 
uel « linker. Hie celebrated Kuyptlan Explorer : 
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TourgrnetT and others. 

TKRMS TO SUBSCRIBE 

Thrtf niDiiths.. ... 73 I One, year 



52 Dividends during the year? 

TtVEItY INTEU.KP.NT '-f-MlTY NKEns A OOOD 



NEWSPAPER, lib 



fiPKClMENCOPIKS WRKh:. 
. papers are Bent to Bub scribe ra after the time paid 
E 1 s DSI'mtnr.xT'B ClubbliiK List w ill bo aent free 



orderlns Irom our Club Liat. Addreaa 

THE INDEPENDENT, 

O. Box 2787, New Yc 



for The Llveaof all tho 
'V Preaidenta of the U. B Tholanreat, 
meat, beat l>„ ,t ruTs.l.l for 
twice our price. The 




T. A. Williams & Dickson, 
Wholesale Grocers 



«— 85. 



Commission Merchants, 

St 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 

Norfolk, Va. 



DENTISTRY. 



Hampton, Va.. Oct. iSij. 
Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents c! Hampton _nd vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
in Hampton. Office <m King St., opposite 



PATENTS 

r th« Scicrnrro American- 



KUNNACO., 

Unuo to *ct u SoUflttOf* IOMSEwU, C«Te*(jt Wad* 
M_rM. CoprrlFhtii, for the United St-ton, Canud*, 
EriBltind, France. Ucrmanr, etc Hand Book about 

""-•rtj-wren war 

urn MUNN A 

fonn^B.^Spoc-mui copy of tb_ r-» 



PaU-nUohUlnod Ihmiuih MUNN A CO. arcnoLlced 




tuated one hundred yartl?1rom Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 1S0 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, rimning daily between Balti- 
more, Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built an i 
corlorlably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Crcighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; rooms for 
bath, including HOT SKA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1.000 guests and is open throughout the vear, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over Siso.ooo have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 



1 all the pleasures 
The climate of Old 
eral hcalthfulness, 
:ord of the Mctco- 
an average tempe- 
vinter. and 52 for 
Id temperature being e 



south of New York. 

There is music and dancing ever;' cv 
of a fashionable watering place are to'be ei 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity 
material fevers being absolutely unknown, 
rological Observatory for the past ten yea 
raturcof74° in summer; 59° in autumn; 
spring: the invigorating atmosphere and 

pccially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, olfering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Moating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure-ocean air and the lullaby of 
the wavfci rolling upotvthe s.ir. I. h«eh. but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 
For further information address by mail or telegraph, 

s-s*- 
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A TRIAL. OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER 

Will Clearly Substantiate Six Especial Points of Excellence. 

1st— It is the easiest running press made. r>nd— It is as strong as any press made. 
3rd— It is the most durab e press made. 4th— It will do as good work as any press 
made. 5th— It will take less to keep it in repair ihan any press made. 6th-(Last 
but not leasti It costs less than any first-class press made. 




THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with m 
bonness, I am on hand at all timeii to furnish 



PURE MINI 



Nim, wss, inns, m. 

A good selection of 

BHTJSHE 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies* Artists' Material!. 

AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPEfl, ROOFING PAPER to - 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINB 
and FRESCO COLORS.- 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
All orders promptly attended to 
,n "SSXS^S^S& 1 '° r ""Or Kcnerou, 'r«trona~ 



J. W. BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F, A. SchmeU' 8tore 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Cta» connection, with Old Point c,,,,^ and Nawport 



ienO 



lit away thai, anvlhlns- clue lh 
a world All, of either aex. 8uc- 
-red from Unit hour The broad 
fortune opena liefure the worliera. nbaolutely 
At once audreaa, Toca * Co.. Aunuata, Maine 



REUTER 4 MALrORF, 

22 Light Street, 

BAIiTIMORE, rVTcl., 

DEALERS IN 

WRO UGH T fROJT PlPE 

FOE STEAM, WATER and GAS. 
UUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 

QUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEE, 
LAED and MACHINERY 01X8, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 

«HE0TTLE VALVES, 
kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
1^"8end for Prick List. • 

REUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md. 



National School Supply Bureau 



Last April, being In elm 
hut ih'sh-iiiK u position ' 



■ yci.r liurvua. I 



- • - . / 

ALL, SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND PRINTERS' SUPPLY. 

OATAUOOUE ntEE 

J. F.W. DORMANT. GERMAN ST., BALTIMORE, Md. 



aalladtd with the ii?anacument ot the Bureau, and 
sure that it fills a u-seiul and neceasarv place in 
school vC.- )1 iu,„> , Yuu are at nuerty to use my na 
If you wUb. 

Kespectfully, 

EDWARD 0. FISK 
Headmaster Jlarkham Acad., Milwaukee, Wis. 

For application-form and circular, addre 

Natl School Supply Bureau, Chicago, In. y 

N. B. We want all.Jrinds ui ( \ 
Teachers for Scao'ols aril 
Familes- G-ood pay to 

Agents and Private Corresponden I s. 



DAMON &PEETS, 



. Beekman 
J Street, N.Y. 

dealers in Type, Presses, Paper Cutlers, and all 
kinds of Printing Materials, both Now and 
Seoond-hand. A corrected list of prioes is- 
aned weekly, of all material on hand for sale, 
(much of which are genuine bargains) will b 
mailed free on application. 
W. can rnrnl.h anj-thlnir from . 

■ Cylinder Freae, 



___________ 
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THE Southern Workman begins its 
fourteenth year with this New-Year 
■lumber, While the Illustrated papers 
i hat make American' art famous are 
keeping the festive season in all the 
giory of holiday numbers, the Work- 
man justifies its name by dropping the. 
borrowed plumes which some of them 
have kindly lent it for so long; taking 
off its fine coat, as it were, and address- 
ing itself to work with new effort. The 
space of our first page picture will be 
devoted, henceforth, to editorial oo|es 
and comments, saving room for sprite 
enlargement of both departments'* OT 
the paper whose staff of editors and 
contributors is also increased. We are 
happy to say that our subscription list' 
also is growing, slowly, and we earn- 
estly ask the co-operation of the friends 
of the paper and the interests it repre- 
sents, in securing the audience which it 
seeks. 

In these days, when almost every- j Prof. Paul Passy, of the Normal 
body' takes twice as many periodicals I College of the Province of La Seine, 



ship, do not see, that in a government 
of the people popular reforms cannot 
go backward, or constitutional liberties 
once given be withdrawn. This is by 
itself a valuable lesson. The results of 
a Republican defeat may not be exactly 
all that either party expects, but there 
will be education to all classes. The 
great principles underlying our nation- 
al life will go on to their ultimate de- 
velopment; while, between the anxiety 
of the party on trial to prove its fitness 
for power, the sharp watch upon it that 
will be kept by the 'defeated one, and 
the responsibility felt by those whose 
independent action gave away the party 
victory, failing public interest in the 
Negro's cause will receive new impetus, 
and he will share in the general pro- 
gress to which we believe all these are 
together working. 



Prof. G. W. Gilliam, of Maryland, The deep interest taken by the, peo- 
whose startling calculations of the Af- pie of the North in the conditi* 
rican problem have beerTwidely copied 
and commented on, goes through the 
mathematics of the census again in the 
November number of the North Amer- 
ican Review to arrive at the same con- 
clusion: that, in eighty years the South- 
ern blacks will so far outnumber the 
Southern whites, with disproportionate 
gain in wealth and education, and less 
skill in morals, that the South will be 
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vhich have resulted from the Demo- 
cratic victory, is apparently entirely 
sectional, that is, their apprehensions 
as to possible danger are limited close- 
ly to the Southern States, and the rea- 
sons for this lie on the surface. There 
is no denying the fact that the past rec- 
ord of the Democratic party is not such 
as to make it absolutely certain that 
they will, now that their opportunity 



vaste," and " only three | has come, give to the freedmen of the 



; he has time to read, 
be subscribed for in charity, or to get 
rid of an importunate solicitor, but one 
must have peculiar merits to get itself 
out of its wrapper. 

What are the Southern Workman's 
claims on the reading public ? 

Right here, at Hampton, focus some 
half-dozen of the most important and 
deeply interesting problems which are 
pressing upon the attention of the 
country : the great problem of the Ne- 
gro and his future; the problem of In. 
dial) civilization; the relations to'both 



ods and results, of race differences and 
development.' J Many visit Hampton 
every year, — some from foreign lands, 
sometimes sertt by their governments — 
to ge» even ajglance at these questions, 
recogAiz4ng/the fact that there is no 
better ptSce to study them. This is our 
field of observation and work, with an 
experience of six years practical effort 
for one race and sixteen for the other. 
Through our colored graduate teachers 
and returning fndian students it broad- 
ens in both directions, and theories and 
practice receive their final tests. To 
represent this field, with the aid of ex- 
pert contributors South and West, is 
the Workman's aim and ever increasing 
effort. ' If our present readers, who be- 
lieve in its', mission and find food for 
thought ill its columns, will become its 
agents to the extent of securing each 
even one new subscriber who will prom- 
ise to read at least the first number that 
comes to him, its influence and oppor- 
tunities will perhaps be doubled if not 
its subscription list. 



The panic occasioned among the 
more ignorant colored people by the 
Democratic victory, is .subsiding here 
as elsewhere. Some of them, indeed, 
have not yet given up Blaine's election, 
and when the Democrats took down 
their flag, in Hampton, there was great 
rejoicing among their hopeful ones who 
regarded it as evidence that the party 
had finally struck its colors. Many of 
their more educated and thoughtful 
leaders — among them the editors of 
The People's Advocate and the New York 
Globe, ( now the Freeman ) 
whose excellent editorials are quoted 
in our views of the Southern Press, on 
another page— are taking, we are glad 
to see, a broad view oL the situation, 
counselling calmness and courage, per- 
ceiving the great fact which it is no 
wonder the masses, so new to citizen- 



France, sent by the French government 
recently to study the American school 
system, devotes a special part of his 
official report to its bearing upon the 
education of the three colored races in 
ourborders which he well says "has be- 
come oneof the questions most directly 
affecting the future of the American 
Union." This part of his report, copied 
into the " Revue Pedagogue " of Paris, 
reaches us from M. Passy, who visited 
Hampton in the course of his extensive 
journey of investigation, emphacises '.ts. 
industrial system and quotes from its 



courses open to the whites ; to submit, 
to emigrate, or to remain and struggle 
hopelessly with an alien race." Prof. 
Gilliam's only suggestion to offer in 
this dismal out-look is " African colon- 
ization, enforced if need be." If the 
question is to be mathematically settled, 
we do not see why the mathematics of 
the Southern Churchman are not as 
good as Prof. Gilliam's, viz: that, "If 
we had one hundred steamers passing 
between the United States and Africa, 



South the same justice that they 
cord to their own race, and yet every 
Northern man knows that anything-)'' 
less than complete justice is likely now 1 
to be followed by immediate and ter- 
rible results. 

It is hardly possible to take up a 
Northern journal which does not in one 
form or another, contain some allusions 
to these possibilities, and never was 
there a time, not even at the close of 
the war, when the necessity for careful 



each making ten round- trips a year j and at the same time generous action 
with three hundred sent out in each was so deeply and universally felt, 
trip, they would take away but three Northern men, as a matter of fact, 



of Southern and Northern public sent- reports. With the industry and energy 
iment; the question- of industrial edu- characteristic of his nation, M. Passy 
cation; questions of educational meth- , has collected a great number of inter- 



esting and valuable facts and statistics 
with very few inaccuracies, one of the 
most noticeable of which is that we 
italicize in his statement that, " In Ala- 
bama where, nevertheless the whites are 
one-third the most numerous, three of 
the four State Normal Sshools are for 
the colored people, and the Jour private 
schools also admit them." Another that 
might be questioned is, that color pre- 
judice does not exist in New England 
or in. the Far West. We fear that the 
"mountaineers of Wyoming" were 
taking frontier liberties with the inex- 
perience of an Eastern stranger when 
they said to M. Passy, " Oh, as for us, 
we don', care whether a man's skin is 
white, black, or red, so long as he be- 
haves himself." As characteristically, 
perhaps, M. Pussy's theories of the de- 
velopment of the problem before us 
are purely speculative and visionary, 
looking to the complete fusion of all the 
races., probably including the Chinese, 
as its only and certain solution. His 
suggestion that, to avoid the disadvan- 
tages of separate schools for the white 
and black races, "could not the condi- 
tion be affixed [to the grant of National 
aid to instruction] that no State could 
profit by it except on abolishing com- 
pletely race distinctions in the schools," 
leaves out equally the practical factor 
of public sentiment by whose consent 
alone the bill could be passed. The 
value of M. Passy's interesting paper is 
in its carefully collected facts and its 
evidence of the world-wide demand for 
such information. 



Mr. Joaquin Miller has been mak- 
ing a tour of the South, and thinks 
things, in general, are all well enough 
if people wouldn't bother. His views 
are quite poetic and pleasant, but as 
the subject wearies him in a column or 
so, comment may be proportionately 
brief. 



dTed thousand a year, while tb 
natural increase is more than two hund- 
red thousand a year. At this rate how 
long would it take to carry away six 
millions?" The Southern Churchman 
sees that the black people are here to 
stay, but that, with wise laws, kind 
treatment and the education of the 
logic of events through which the white 
race itself has had to learn to work and 
^behave itself, they will become a bless- 
ing not only to themselves but to the 
country, as other citizens — some good, 
some bad, but all in the main wanting 
to advance in fortune, in station and in 
the respect of the community, and es- 
pecially in the respect of the white 
community. 



The resume of Indian Reports 
which we offer in this number, enables 
those of our readers who are willing to 
give a half hour to the subject, to be- 
come familiar with the principal facts 
in the history of the largest Indian res- 
ervation in the United States, these 
facts being gathered, as we have before 
stated, entirely and directly from of- 
ficial reports. We have given prece- 
dence to fhe Navajo Agencynot only on 
account of the large number of Indians 
under its control, but also because these 
Indians have been and are especially 
deserving. In intelligence and indus- 
try they are above the average, while 
their docility and friendliness under 
the most adverse conditions, make their 
story one of peculiar interest. As to 
the merits of their case, the official 
statements speak, we believe, more 
loudly than any special plea. 



We copy the following item, adding 
to it our good wishes for Mr. Fortune 
in his new enterprise, from the Christian 
Recorder (colored) 

"The New York Globe and the Indianapolis 
Leader, ranking among the very first of 
journals editeefby colored men, have sus- 
pended. Instead of the Globe, which Mr. 
Fortune has edited with great ability, he 
now edits the Freeman, a new paper which 
he promises to make equal to the Globe in 
freedom from political trammels and in use- 
fulness to his race. The Leader and the 
Globe will be missed. 



have not the slightest anxiety as to the 
effect of Democratic rule, upon their 
local prosperity, but many of them are 
honestly anxious as to what may come 
of it in the South, and out of this anx- 
iety is, we believe, destined to grow 
certain very excellent results. 

For -example, the New York Times, 
declares that many of the leading in- 
surance companies are thinking serious- 
ly of withdrawing from the South, 
on account of heavy losses, chiefly 
caused, it is believed, by incendiarism. 
Here we ha\ e a painfully tangible in- 
stance of cause and effect and 
which it is not easy to dispute, 
cendiarism is the safest of revenges; a 
match in the hands of a man who be- 
lieves himself injured, is a weapon to 
be dreaded, but it is possible that it is 
only by the light of fires thus kindled, 
that men \£|1 learn to read the lesson 
set before'ffiem. It is ignorance which 
uses these weapons, and whether the 
ignorant class in a community, be'black 
or white, makes little difference; the 
shot gun in Ireland and the torch in 
South Carolina stand as sign posts on 
the same road. 

It is well that these sources of danger 
in the South should be brought to the 
surface.and it is just this that has been, 
with almost startling abruptness, ac- 
complished by the election of a Demo- 
cratic President: 

Even the staunchest Democrats are 
tacitly confessing that unlessifte^act^cs 
of the party have undergone'eonsidera- 
ble reformation since last they were oh> 
trial, there is real and imminent danger, 
and it is in this recognition of danger 
by North and South, that we find good 
hope for the future. 

We take at random from three 
Northern newspapers, extracts which 
may be said to define the situation. 

Gen. Gorden of Georgia, writing 
to the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
in reply to a request that he should"dis- 
cuss certain grave questions," says : 

"That the course of the South under Pres- 
ident Cleveland's administration will be' 
such as to Overwhelm those who. for party 
advantage, if such there be, are seeking to 
inflame the Northern mind against the 
Southern people, I do not for one moment 
doubt; and I rest with such unfaltering 
,faith in the good sense, the temper and con- 
servatism of the Southern people; in their 
profound desire for peace between the sec- 
tions and races ; in their fixed purpose to 
enforce the laws, both State and Federal, in 
the interest and for the protection of all alike 
in their sense of justice and acts of justice , 
toward the black race, in all " 
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political, educational, industrial: in their 
fidelity to the public credit ; to the pledge of 
the nation, to its soldiers and sailors and to 
every legitimate result of the war, that I 
wish now to record the prediction that be- 
fore the end of President Cleveland's ad- 
ministration hundreds of thousands of Re- 
publicans, who love truth and justice and 
country more than party, will rejoice that 
this election has at last furnished the South 
its opportunity to demonstrate to the count- 
ry and Christendom the unfairness, the in- 
justice and the unwisdom of the charges 
and suspicions from which she has so long 
and so patiently suffered." 

And in speaking of actual existing 
conditions. 

"I state here as a fact, and hold myself re- 
sponsible for furnishing the proof, that 
, since Georgia passed to the control of the 
whites, the colored people have accumulated 
and own in their Individual right millions of 
property real and personal. They are pro- 
prietors of farms, of plantations, of city 
property and of comfortable and happy 
homes. 

I do not believe that a parallel to the pros- 
perity which, under Democratic rule, has 
been attained by this liberated slave popula- 
tion can be found in any other liberated 
race in the world's history." 

The Syracuse Journal gives us a di- 
rectly opposite view. 

"The colored people of the South are put 
under the feet of their former masters, with 
their last hope qf protection in a friendly ad- 
ministration of the government gone. * * * 

Since the result of the election was 
known, there has come up from the South a 
wail of anguish and despair from the colored 
people, who are left powerless and hopeless 
against their old-time oppressors, and who, 
ever since the degree of emancipation and 
the gift of the franchise, have been brought 
gradually and surely, into a condition of 
vassalage but little removed from actual 
bondage. This being the condition with a 
friendly administration of the general gov- 
ernments, which to some extent has kept 
the aggressions from reaching the furthest 
extreme, what now will be the condition of 
these people with all the barriers to their 
debasement swept away and full license 
granted to the white oppressors." 

The Springfield Republican, recogni- 
zing truth both in the prophesy^.of 
danger and in the assertion that it is 
the policy and honest desire of the 
South to avoid it, says, 

•But whatever be the outcome of the long 
future, however the colcr line ' may work 
itself out, one thing is indespensable, an 
eminent and pressing necessity. The black 
and threatening cloud of illiteracy charged 
with portentous disaster must be scattered. 
It is a national responsibility. This illiter- 
acy in the sbuthcrn states, where it is chief- 
ly massed, averages 40 or more per cent of 
their voters, and these states represejit 76 
per cent of a majority in the electoral col- 
lege, in the House of Representatives, and 
in the Senate of the United States. That is 
a portentous fact, worse even than the cen- 
sus makes it as to its figures, and immeasur- 
ably bad in its threatening* outlook. The 
time is past when we can play off the free- 
man against the rebel by any party games of 
politics. That policy of reconstruction^ a 
gorxf-by failure. Trie time is fast passing 
when the idiotic shotgun policy of a "white 
man's government" and "keeping the nig- 
ger in his place" can remain seated on the 
safety-valve. The only way out of this 
threatening complication of race caste and 
ignorance is Washington's way, emphasized 
in his farewell address. 'Promote, as an ob- 
ject of prime importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge,' and 
Jefferson's ways, — 'If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of civilization, 
it expects what never was and never will be.' 
Let the appeal be made unceasingly to 
Czesar, till the legislators and the execu- 
tive of the American people hear it from 
the people, and compelled by an aroused 
public sentiment, give national aid to public 
education ind its allied moral forces. We 
have made the slave a free man. -We must 
do that other thing— make the freedman a 
citizen with all that that implies." 



Correspondence. \ 

The following is from the hand of 
our always welcome correspondent and 
friend, Hampton's honored ex-treasurer 
General Marshall. 

Kendall Green, Weston, Mass. • 
Nov. /pin, 1SS4. 

The election is at last over. The sus- 
pense which followed it, when such tre- 
mendous issues hung upon the possible' mis- 
counting of a few hundred votes, is ended, 



and the Democratic party, after a vacation 
of a quarter of a century, are again to as- 
sume the great responsibilities of the ad- 
ministration of the great Government of 
this great Republic. It is not to be won- 
dered at that a feeling of distrust and un- 
certainty should prevail among that large 
class of voters who have been taught to be- 
lieve that the Republican party embodied 
all the virtue, and the Democratic party all 
the vices of citizenship. Neither are the 
fears of the colored population in the South, 
that under the new regime they are to be 
remanded back to slavery, at all unnatural. 
But the feeling among the best informed 
and most clear-sighted citizens of all parties 
is. that we are to have a wise and beneficial 
administration. I have great faith that 
President Cleveland will show himself a 
true believer in civil service reform, and 
that he will avoid the dangers of the spoils 
system which has wrecked the Republican 
party. The closeness of the election and 
the fact that Cleveland owes his success to 
Republicans who could not conscientiously 
vote for the nominees of their own party, 
teaches a lesson that he will probably heed, 
notwithstanding the tremendous pressure 
from hungry aspirants of his own party, 
who are already '■ putting .their feet in the 
trough," in their struggles to be first at the 
Government rations. - 

I trust we shall never again have such a 
discreditable campaign as this, in which per- 
sonal slander and vituperation seemed to 
have run riot. I hope, too, that a mor 
sensible way of urging the claims of thei 
candidates to the Presidency of this great 
Republic will be adopted in future, than 
that of fireworks, torchlight processions and 
other childish extravagances, which have 
cost enormous sums, at a time of universal 
depression and want, and have led to 
good result. 

As to the effect on the colored population 
of the South by the accession of Democrats 
to power, I am more inclined to believe 
with Mr. Chase, the editor of the Washing- 
ton fiee. that the "change will inure 
to the benefit of his race in the South,' 
he says : "The presence of an office-holding 
class of white men in the South, whose 
chief endeavor has seemed to be to stir up 
strife and set the whites and blacks by the 
ears, will be done away with, thus removing 
a great cause of race feeling." While his 
condemnation of Southern Republican 
offce-holders may be sweeping, there is 
much truth in what he says of the influence 
of many of them. I am sorry that Fred 
Douglas has taken so differed a view of the 
Situation, and has said so much to need- 
lessly excite the .fears of the colored men 
of the South. He does not show as 
much good sense as Ex-Congresman 
Rainey, of S. C, who says : " Were I in a 
position to speak to the six millions of ne- 
groes in the United States, I would sav to 
them, "possess your souls in peace ; your lib- 
erties aie no! in danger." 

But we shall see what a Democratic admin- 
istration means, if we quietly wait. The 
great lesson for both parties which this cam- 
paign teaches, is that in the very equal divi- 
sion of numbers, the party who puts up the 
best man will be most likely to succeed, 
as against Cleveland, Blaine would have 
been elected by a large majority, but for his 
public record ; and as against Blaine, Cleve- 
land would have received a very much 
larger majority but for his private record. 
Let us hope the lesson will be heeded and 
that our next candidate, of whatever party, 
will not need a campaign of excuse, apology, 
and defence to induce citizens to give them 
their votes. 

The ground is white, and the pure flakes 
fill the air, and winter is upon us. With 
aloha to all Hampton friends and the hope 
meeting them before Washington's 



until he returns to find it all ruin and 
desolation, and, weary and worn, takes 
up, the burden of life again to find his 
task too difficult for mortal hands. On 
"the whole, in spite of some defects of 
style and sentiment, the book is of un- 
usual interest. As the record of the 
author's personal experience it is of 
much historical value. From his stand- 
point it truly "paints the manners of the 
times," and will tell to those who come 
after us, of the Southland as it seemed 
to those who loved it in their day and 
generation. In one respect the book is 
invaluable, that is in showing the ten- 
der affection that often existed between 
the master and slave in days that have 
gone forever. 

"Dick," the faithful Negro who fol- 
lowed his master through good and evil, 
is admirably drawn, as is also Peter 
Dillard, a slave who, in ante-bellum 
days, occupied the important position 
of headman on his owner's plantation. 
Peter suffers anguish of mind before he 
can bring himself to give up the trust 
confided to him by his dying master, 
and his story is naturally and most 
forcibly told. 

It would seem impossible to those 
who have heard only of the cruelties of 
slavery to realize the kindly and affec- 
tionate ties between Stewart and his 
Creole chattels Fox and Manerine, 
and also the dear old Mammy, whose 
character is evidently taken from life 
with a loving hand, and is beautiful in 
its tenderness. It may be said that 
Captain Floyd paints onlythe sunny 
side of slavery, but such a side did ex- 
ist jn spite of the shadows that obscured 
it; and 'that such noble characters as 
were often found among the slaves, were 
developed under it, proves not only that 
the African had admirable traits but 
thrft slavery was not all evil, and fost- 
ered rather than repressed them. 

Those who have read Judge Tour- 
gee's interesting books on the South, 
should also read Captain Floyd's book, 
in order to know both sides of an "owre 
true tale." Orra Lanohorne. 

" Thorns in the Flesh " is published 
IjyHubbard Bros., Philadelphia, Cin 
cinnati, Chicago,_Boston, New York 
and Kansas City. 



Birthday, 



Yours Truly, 

J. F. B. Marshall. 



"Thorns in the Flesh." 

This is the title of a work recently 
written by Capt. N. B. Floyd of Lynch- 
burgh, Virginia. The author states in 
the preface that it is intended as an an- 
swer to Tourgee's books on the South. 
The writer is a Southern man by birth 
and education, and the book is full of 
provincialisms and sectional prejudices. 
The " Thorns in the Flesh " were ali 
who in any way interfered with slavery 
and its results. 

The style of the whole book is a trifle 
old fashioned, with a flavor of Simms 
and the earlier romance writers of 
America. The story, one but too com- 
mon in the sorrowful annals of the 
civil/wa^ follows the hero from the 
hooie whereVall was sunshine and.hap- 
piness befdrpf the hateful strife began, 




The New York Evening Post has been 
publishing a number of interesting and 
suggestive letters from a Southern cor- 
respondent upon the national and edu-' 
cational progress of the South since the 

The following extract shows the spirit 
and gives the gist of these excellent and 
timely articles, all of which are well 
worth reading 

"Material progress is to eradicate the social 
and political evils left by slavery. Material 
progress has done, and is to do, more than 
this for the South. It is a most important 
factor in our educational status. That the 
whole South in the last few years has had a 
genuine industrial awakening, no sane man 
who has taken the trouble to look into the 
matter will-pretend to deny; and that the 
South too in the last five years has been 
making such material progress as, taking 
into consideration the wonderful'odds, is al- 
most unparalleled by any people in modern 
times, is equally patent. But many, even 
down South, while recognizing this, have 
lost sight of the fact that, going hand 
in hand with and largely due to-'this mate- 
rial advancement, there has been a corres- 
ponding social and educational progress. 

Slavery was inwoven with our society, and 
largely affected our institutions in ways in 
which we were unconscious. If the notion 
that we of the Southjconstituted the highest 
type of gentility and cultured independence 
in contradistinction to a working, money- 
getting race, and that we were rather the 
guardians of a generous spirit of lavishness 
and of chivalric ideas, was not openly recog- 
nized before the war, it, in practice at least, 
had in fact a strong hold upon us, and an 
active, aggressive, industrial movement, such 
as we now have, would have been incompat- 
ible with the whole spirit of our ante-bellum 
tendencies. Not that there were not sonic 
good things in our former society and insti- 
tutions i — we have since the war seen the 
decay of a whole-souled hospitality the like 
of which will not soon again be found in any 
people — but in the main our institutions 
were founded upon radically erroneous prin- 
ciples;' "There was among the slave-owning 



class a false estimate of the respectability of 
labor; there was everywhere in the South a 
too great disregard Jot business methods — 
a shirking of that attention to details and 
want of that unflagging application to busi- 
ness so necessary to success; there was a lack 
of interest in and care 'or the social and ed- 
ucational needs of the masses ; and there 
was the mistaken idea that any great indus- 
trial activity was the concomitant of a sordid 
debasing material spirit. The war destroyed 
some of these illusions. Necessity did more 
and forced a people who had held a material 
age in contempt to 'look to their own mate- 
rial welfare with an interest never before 
manifested. The war was thus the cause of 
the present industrial movement, which is 
widening and taking a stronger hold upon 
the people day by day. I recall the words 
of an able but biggoted speaker, uttered just 
as our material growth was becoming visible 
which were then applauded to the echo • 
" From the close of the war." he said, "and 
all through the dark days of reconstruction, 
they (the Northern people) have given their 
advice to us free as the winds. To build up 
our material prosperity— To dot our land 
with manufactures- to turn the South into 
one great wealth-seeking people to whom 
the ring of the almighty dollar sounds 
sweeter than Cynthia's lute, appears to them 
to be our only duty," etc., and these will 
serve to show with what distrust the indus- 
trial movement was then received in some 
quarters. But now the material age is upon 
us, and the race of old fogies is last dying 
out. We do not object any longer to the 
ung of the almigl ty dollar, and we greet the 
manufacturer or capitalist. We like the one 
and invite the other. 

But the industrial movement in the 
-South has aided the educational no little, 
and the South educationally compares favor- 
ably with the South industrially. And North 
Carolina, the State that has the largest num- 
ber of cotton mills, that leads the world in 
tobacco manufacturing, that has held re- 
cently the greatest State industrial exhi- 
bition ever known in the South, and which, 
if not first, is certainly second in the new 
order of things, takes first rank in this edu- 
cational movement. The last five years 
have seen a new impetus imparted to edu- 
cation here. Everywhere, from the " free 
school." held only from two to four months 
in the year (and often taught by a S'5-per 
month teacher.) up to the colleges and uni- 
versity, very marked progress has been made. 
As many as twenty graded schools have 
been put in successful operation in as many 
leading towns. Scientific societies, reading 
circles, and various other means of literal 
improvement have been devised. Four c 
five normal schools and a number of county 
teachers' institutes have been held at differ- 
ent and easily accessible points during each 
summer since 18S0, by which the art of teach- 
ing has been improved and encouraged. 

Perhaps, however, as true an index of 
North Carolina's advancement educationally 
as any other wiljbc found in the open and 
material manife*s*tions of progress seen in 
improved school equipments and appliances. 
Many important changes in and valuable 
additions to the old school buildings have 
been made within the last few years, and 
numbers of new and tastefully constructed 
academics, with all modern comforts and 
conveniencics have been erected, and many 
of them filled with the latest and most ap- 
proved school appliances. The Bingham 
Military School buildings have been rebuilt 
on an enlarged scale, and a very complete 
gymnasium has been added. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina is just now complet- 
ing in a manner every way worthy of the in- 
stitution a magnificent " Memorial Hall,;' 
which is to contain the largest audiu5rj8m 
in the State. Almost every prominent col^ 
lege, male and female, has since 1880 received 
valuable contributions to libraries and labor- 
atories, and made notable additions in the~ 
way dTOuildings. 

Leaving the leading institutions out of ac- 
count, Shelby, a town of 1,200 inhabitants, 
has built a $10,000 building for a female 
school. Lenoir, a little town of not 600 in- 
habitants, has rebuilt and refurnished at per- 
haps half the cost, another similar school. 
Dallas, with 800 inhabitants, only this- sum- 
mer laid the corner-stone of an $8,000 high' 
school building. La Grange, in Lenoir coun- 
ty, has in the last five years firmly estab- 
lished two excellent schools with commodi- 
ous buildings, sheltering now over two hund- 
dred and fifty boarders. Winston, a little 
place almost unknown five years ago, has 
just completed a $26,000 graded school build- 
ing. Shaw University (colored) at Raleigh, 
has added, among other buildings, a ban- 
some medical college. Biddle Institute (col- 
ored) at Charlotte, this summer dedicated a 
new " University Hall," costing Sj4"\ooo; and 
Fayeiteville, Durham, and a number of other 
towns have erected a new school buildings. 
This is only a partial summary of the work 
going on in this line, for I have merely men- 
tioned such as either came under my own 
eye or were of sufficient importance to invite 
attention;", / y 
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The Southern Press. Botn. Sides. 

The colored press is still sounding 
note of alarm, though the immedi- 
ate apprehension has given place to an 
uneasy conviction- that nothing decisive 
liU occur until after the inauguration. 
The fact that matters have been left un- 
disturbed during the two months which 
have passed since the election, has, ot 
course.its effect upon all those who think 
at all.while those who can and do read, 
are to some extent convinced of the 
f ur intentions towards them, of the 
Democratic victors. _>A remarkably cool 
and sensible article from the People's 
* Advocate Scsenjes the careful attention 
f colored men who are anxious as to 
the future, and should be equally re- 
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the temperance of. its' tone, 
straightforward way in which 
are met: 

■■ It is at last universally conceded that 
Cleveland and Hendricks arc elected; il 
not by a majority of votes actually cast, at 
feast by the forms and in the manner pro- 
vided by the Constitution and the laws of 

^FoTthe first time since 1S60 we are 
we •. Democratic president and a demo- 
nic 'majority in the popular branch of the 
national legislature. „„„„™ ;» 

Although the triumph of Democracy s 

tendencies that may follow in the wake ol 
Democratic ascendency. 
What of it to the Nation ? what of it to the 
Negro? 

To the nation, primarily : Much of it de- 
pends upon the policy of Mr. Cleveland and 
Se temper of the Repu b icar. Senate 
Mr Cleveland has a will pf his own and 
, les up to the official reputation which the 
Independents claim has characterized his 
administration of New York in. the matter 
of civ.l service reform and economy if he 
isnoi controlled by the Bourbon Democ- 
racy of the South, he will not only retain 
the support of the independent cle- 
ment, but gain such accessions as to carry 
the country two years hence, and enter tlic 
President^ struggle of .888, with his party 
somewhat redeemed from its malodorous 
reputation of before, during and since the 
war when it had little to commend it. cither 
from a pat! .otic or a political point of view. 

Independent of political appointments the 
Democratic party can hold the Republican 
oartv jointly responsible for the short-com- 
im.s ol legislation, because, as stated before, 
the Senate can thwart Democratic legisla- 
tion, and dcleat Democratic appointments 
' by the tenure of office law. 

As td the Negro: Here again much de- 
pends upon the action of the President and 
his political advisers. 

It is true that the present tendencies arc 
unfavorable to the Negro, because, sine 



The Christian Recorder pu* the case 
in, more sensational light, butundoubt- 
edly is only giving expression to the 
feeling, for the moment, at least, of a 
majority 'of the race. 

"Slavery is dead forever." We trust 
this is true, but do not hesitate to warn the 
readers against trusting the demon, against 
yielding to the siren song of the vile and sub- 
tle passion ol greed and race domination. 
"Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but there 
is no peace" to a struggling race in the 
meshes of a more powcrtul race, disinclined 
to favor it in its struggles. Be not too sure 
of the death of slavery. We cannot forge, 
that peoples comparatively lar in advance 01 
the colored American in every respect, hat e 
,een reduced to hopeless and interminable 
laverv 1 e so far as being liberated as a 
li'stinct people with the power of resuscita- 
ion is concerned. Every colored man 
jhould'fccl himself called upon 10 live a cor- 
rect lile, trusting God most implicitly and 
watching men most carefully and susp.i.i'uis- 
ly. We do not expect to be reduced to sla- 
very, We do not fear it. but we cannot for- 
get its possibility. There cannot be. we ad- 
mit, any danger of the icturn of slavery 
its old form/but it may come upon us in a 
new form. We warn our people especially 
against 'the enslavement 10 passion in all 
forms, at the same time watch men. 



"Mr. Cleveland's election being no longer 
matter of doubt, excitement on that score 
subsided and men betook themselves to their 
regular business avocations. Trade seemed 
to revive and an advance in cotton of fully 
half a cent and a fall in meat of three cents 
was accepted by many, especially the negroes, 
as'onc of the immediate benefits arising Irqm 
Democratic triumph. Just after the confir- 
mation of Mr. Cleveland there was some (cel- 
ing on the part of many of the more ignorant 
negroes .inculaled by wicked and 'esiftninR 
counselors, lest they were to be remanded to 
slavery. Some really believed that they would 
be put back in bondage; and at one of their 
churches last Sunday night, the 16th instant, 
nnvers were offered in great sincerity and ear- 
le'siness askin" God to deliver them from 
in h 1 fate Thuv havecome to believe now 
that their fears were groundless, for the more 
intelligent ones know that the whites would 
not have them as slaves even if they could. 
As a laborer, the qu:st.on is resolved clown 
to -his: The white man gets all the labor out 
of him that is possible, probably more than 
if he was his slave, and docs not have to feed 
br clothe him or pay his doctor s bill: ami 
should he die. is in no danger of losing his 
value. S'500 or *3CO0. as in ante-ieUnm 
times. — Memphis Appeal 



Items like the following occur now 
and then in nearly all of the colored 
journals. 



tory the white men of the South have none 
but kindly feeling for the Negro." . 

In this connection we regret that. Thos. 
T Fortune's paper, the New York Globe, was 
discontinued for want of adequate support 
Mr. Fortune is'a very intelligent colored 
man and in one of the very last issues of his 
journal, abandoning the hope that Blaine 
was elected, and preparing, his people for 
the advent of Cleveland and Democracy, 
said that he had never given himself any se- 
rious concern about the change to come, so 
far as it affected the constitutional rights of 
the Negro, He paid a warm tribute to the 
firmness, justice and conservatism of the 
Democratic President-elect, and felt safe in 
asserting that rfo ultra or reactionary meas- 
ure would meet with favor at his hands. 

The colored people therefore may as well 
dismiss all absurd (cars on any subject con- 
nected with thetf freedom or privileges. 
Nothing will haprirrto disturb any lawful 
right they now possess, and wc risk nothing 
in the prediction that much will occur to 
make them wiser, happier, more contented 
and liberal. ,. , , 

They may have good cause, a little later, 
to celc'brate their emancipation from Re- 
publican slavery of the soul and mind. \ 
good genius as 



■■The colored people will find it greatly to 
their interest to scatter themselves all over 
this great country. If the Southern States 
were once made to feel the need of labor 
which they have confessed none but the 
Ncero race can supply, the colored pcupfe 



The Southern white ajournals are, in 
the main, taking very sensible ground 
and although their arguments are not 
altogether free from prejudice, there 
is every evidence of a general intention 
to give the colored man fair play. 

The Augusta Constitution/Hist is, as 
usual, not' behindhand in meeting the 
issue. 
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uTh of Mason and' Dixon's Line would 
treated far bettci by them." 

The Charleston Xea's ami Courier pub- 
lishes an account of an interview with 
Gov. Thompson of South Carolina, in 
which that gentleman does not hesitate 
o bind his par.y to a policy towards 
the Negro, which is certainly all that 
could be desired; he says: 

"The relatii 
South will he 
mony. . The < 
heretofore ha 



ns between 1 
cefortli be 1 
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n the worst elements 01 the Democ 
„'. slnmnu the same old 



wc regard thi 
effervescence ;f 
shape the policy of 



racy are singing ine s 
•■down with the -nigger, 
man's government, 
keep his place, etc., but 
only temporary 

these elements ... -- ---c- .- . 
the party to the Negro, » nose rign_ 
now secured by organic law. then will the 
Democracy go out of ,povvcr with as em, 
nhatic a manifestation* of popular disap- 
proval as did Andrew Johnson. 

'But if Cleveland lives up even to the let- 
ter of his civil service reform -promises-if 
he does not make unrkfUaste to discharge 
by wholesale, colored officials regardless of 



The differences have been kept al 
increased by the machination of Federal 
office holders, whose only hope for continu- 
ance in office was by fomenting discord be- 
tween the races and sectional differences be- 
the two political parties. The ne- 
groes will soon . learn by experience that 
their rights are more secure and the oppor- 
tunities for improvements far greater under 
Democratic than under Republican rule. 
At each recurring Federal election our peo- 
ple*wiil be free from the anxiety and unrest 
which sectional and race issue have hereto- 
fore produced." 

Commenting upon this the Rich imnd I ol 

Slate adds: 

id rclig 



•• Manv colored people are reported to be 
in a state of nervous apprehension lest the 
election of Cleveland should mean their res- 
toration to slavery or some other kind ol 

° nt '?s shows how the Republican politicians 
grossly deluded and duped the black 
people for selfish purposes. It also demon- 
strates how unlit lor suffrage the vast body ol 
freed men must be. It also proves the ne- 
cessity of a Democratic administration to 
rescue these poor creatures from a slavery 
of the mind that is much worse than any 
ohvsical servitude. 

Some of our people, qualified for the task, 
might, if the game be worth the candle, 
aeree to address the colored people in a plain 
:n them | wav upon the situation of affairs. They 
politics, should he taught that no laws bearing upon 



To the Richmond Stale, hope tells a/' 
flattering tale, a\id it indulges in the? 
prophecy that " under Democratic rUlef 
the South will grow as it has never/be- 
fore grown," a prophecy which is pret- 
, ..rtain to be fulfilled, although the 
stimulating forces are perhaps' not so- 
limited in their origin as/the Slate 
would have' us believe. I 

"If there is one class that will be benefited 
more than any other class by" the election of 
- '"■-—land to the presidc.-.cy of the 

:qlored race in the 
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,pect they will remain unmolested ; 
and their churches will not be desecrated by 
the presence of scheming and unscrupulous 
white adventurers. Most of all, impossibili- 
ties will not be falsely promised them. It 
will«oonbc seen that the colored people, 
emancipated from the dread of a return to 
slavery, as twenty years ago they were eman- 
cipated from the real slavery itself, will con- . crauc 
sent no longer to be deceived into arraying D | ac k 

themselves rxrninsl the intelligent wllitCS, for , 



their fitness; he will succeed .n establishing 
that bis party, the better elements at least 
of it have grown conservative by the pos- 
session of power, and can be trusted to ad- 
minister the government without revolu- 
tionizing its political constituents, although 
their theories of policy may antagonize the 
cardinal tenets of the Republican party. 
Should Mr. Cleveland pursue this course, 
fhe colored vote would divide, the South 
would no longer be "solid against the Ne- 
gro, sectional issues would pass away and 

the country enter upon a new era. 

We do not predict what course Mr. Cleve- 
land or his party will follow. We prefer to 
wait until his cabinet is announced h,s ff!" 
icy outlined by their actions, and that of his 
subordinates. We do not say that we ex- 
pect greater things from them than from the 
Republicans, for we do not We simply 
state that the present excited' expressions 
and actions of partisans, intoxicated by un- 
expected success, or dismayed by defeat, is 
"o^augeof Democratic policy either lrom 
the standpoint of the Nation or the Negro. 



reed 

ened by a change of Presidents. Th 
should be taught that an administration j.i 
is national and not sectional, is not only be 
tcr for the country everywhere, but bett 
(or them.' They may be assured that, at 1 
end of a four tears of Democrat- - 
tration. not one legal right they 
will be menaccdi much less overt,., ...... , 

The worst that can happen to any colored 
people is loss o( office. Some individuals 
will no doubt have to make a living in some 
other manner than at Government expense: 
but what a drop in the bucket is that Der- 
mal loss, to which white and black arc ha- 
ol Negroes who never had a 
and never expected one ? 

, y. If the Southern white 

men" to-morrow, were permitted to restore 
it they would decline with thanks. 

' We misjudge the Southern white mans 
character, if. during a Democratic adminis- 
tration, there -shall not be a much better un- 
derstanding between both' races, and a much 
more wholesome comprehension of the true 
relations between them. 

The Negroes in the South have. 
Republican power and deception, bei 
a hostile army encamped in this 
They have been drilled to suspect ai 
like the white men who employ the 
who consent to be taxed for the ed 
of their children. Under a peace ul D ( 
cratic administration, the friendship of the 
and his gratitude may be 



United States. Iv ■» «.>. — - ~ 

South. The black mans interests here are 
identical with those of the white men of the 
South. He gets hi/ living from them- 
Hc is dependent upon them for his 
support. If they/do not employ him, 
from whom does he get work ? If their bus- 
iness enterpri-cs were to fail, would not his 
means of getting a living end t 

The South under Republican rule cannot 
prosper. , The men whom the Republicans- 
put in power in Virginia have not been 
who cared for the good of the State, 
have been aliens. They have been 
who have migrated from their North- 
birthplaces to Virginia for plunder. 
1 neir object has been to secure votes, and 
bv the aid of votes to get their fingers in the 
f.Li/I The white men of Virginia 



sent no longer to be deceived into arraying b)ack man an d his gratitude may be awak 
themselves against the intelligent whites, for i encd when f acts disarm suspicion and dis 
whom they have always had far more respect j st ' 

than for the carpet-baggers and scalawags w look to Cleveland's administration lor 
. . j 1 •• _ ...1.. „„i,„ion nf the Neirro problem that 



who have preyed upon them. 

The Religious Herald and the Mem- 
phis Appeal are both jubilant over the 
changes which the future is to bring. 

' " If the good people of the North could 
understand aright this great Southern prob- 
lem they would join in this rejoicing, which 
is now pouring new life and hope into young 
and old. It is not that the whites are un- 
idly to the blacks, not that we do not 



se solution of the Negro problem that 
never could have come from a sectional 
oartisan like Blaine. A wise contemporary 
savs most pertinently, that when the silvery 
bugaboo shall have disappeared into vapor 
the Negro will " soon learn that the Repub- 
lican party « one thing and ^he National 
Government another thin:;. He will receive 
new lieht when once he sees that Democrats 
can be Federal officials of all sorts-letter 
carriers, mail agents, internal revenue offic- 
ials, marshals, district-attorneys, judges and 
all the rest of them by whatever title known. 



public trcas'uiyV'Thc white menofV.irei 
w this They know that Republican 
in the South means death to the South s 
prosperity. The colored man should appre- 
riate this (act. Instead, however, he has 
listened to the lies of a miserable set of ren- 
n,0y I egades. of a set of men witl. w.iom he knows 
■ is emnllvers do not associate. He will be 
f-iithlufscrvant. will attend to his daily 
u'tics. but in this great matter of voting he 
,11 ,l,.;il.or..tely cast his ballot against that 
Ids employer, and will thereby do all in 
is power to i'mperil the good ot the section, 
1 which he resides. ■ 
It is tmie for the Negro to think for him- 
self instead of being led by a band of unscru- 
pulous adventurers. If he will pause a mo- 
ment and examine the statements which have 
been so often made to him by the Republi- 
can and Mahoneite emissaries to the effect 
that the victory of the Democratic : pahjc 
means recnslavemcnt of the Negro, ne wilt 
sec how utterly absurd al such talk is in 
the first place, the South does not desire 
ier , slavery. In the second place^fotidid desire 
like ' si 



cry it could not have it./ .. 
thing that has been obliterated forever. Un- 
der Democratic rule the South will grow as- 
it has never before erown. Moatty ."'''^ 
has Ion" been hoarded up will seek invest- 
ment in this section. That this money ha* 
never come to us is because capitalists are 
afraid to put their capital in States controlled 
by sue t creatures as the Lost Carpet Bagger 
Bradv or the Virginia Outcast Nlahone. 

We advise the Negro to ponder over this 
matter. We advise him to cease paying at- 
tention to the silly lies by which at . unscrup- 
ulous set of mercenaries get his votes and 
then laugh at his cupidity. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

A GOOD THING. * 

Dr Adam Miller, Chicago, 111., saysj 1 
have recommended Horsford's Acid Phos- 
phate to my patients, and have received very 
favorable reports. It is one of the very few 
JJy valuable preparations now offered tr> 
: afflicted. In a practice of thirty-five 
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Slave Who Had His Own Way. 

BY MRS. ORRA LANGHORNE. 

A Rockbridge lady of high and earnest 
character, who had reflected much on the 
heme of colonizing American Negroes, in 
j determined to educate a fine little 
t boy. whose family belonged to her. as 
t missionary to his pagan kindred, giving 
him every advantage American enlighten- 
ment could bestow, and then at her own ex- 
pense to send him to the dark co ttinent to 
convert the heathen. Robert Scott, the 
embryo missionary, or, as he was better 
known, " Bob," was a very fine specimen of 
his- race; jet black, with shining eyes, and 
teeth tike ivory. He had a strong, well- 
built, active frame. His woolly haircovered 
a very sensible head, and the boy possessed 
.withal a cheerful, warm, affectionate disposi- 
tion, which made him- very valuable as a 
slave, and involved no small sacrifice to his 
owners in giving him- to the missionary 
cause. Up to the time it was decided to al- 
ford him an opportunity of being eaten by 
his cannibal kinsfolk, while teaching them 
to mend their ways, little black Bob had 
been as happy and thoughtless an urchin 
ever played ball or cracked hickory nuts. 

His mistress had two or three sons near 
his own age, and the children had always 
lived happily together on the comfortable 
well-ordered farm among the blue Virginia 
mountains. Bob had received some training 
as a house servant from the amiable and 
pious ladies of the family, but his tasks were 
light, and the white children would often 
assist in them, in order to give him more 
time for the games which they could not en- 
joy without their dusky playmate. 

When he was about ten years old and the 
missionary idea had been decided upon, a 
new system was adopted with him. He was 
taught regularly from books, and his educa- 
tion took even a wider range than that of 
his mistress's children, in order to prepare 
him for his destined sphere. 

An old German music master, who trav- 
eled through the Shenandoah Valley tuning 
pianos, which were somewhat rare in those 
days, and teaching classes of vocal and in- 
strumental music wherever he could find 
them, was engaged to instruct the future 
missionary in the harmonious art, and, hav- 
ing a good ear for music, the boy was ex- 
tremely happy when allowed to practice on 
th*clarionet. and other noisy instruments, 
supposed to be especially suited for his in- 
tended held of labor. 

After a time, the family moved into Lex- 
ington, where Bob's s:udies.„were continued 
with much vigor, and great interest was 
shown in the African student by the pious 
citizens of. the town, who predicted for the 
promising youth great influence among the 
heathen. The United States arsenal at Lex- 
ington had then but recently been converted 
into the Virginia Military Institute, which, 
for the last "forty years has done excellent 
work in training Southern boys. During 
the civil war, the cadets, some of them not 
more than fifteen years old. did brave service 
on the battle-field of the Lost Cause, and the 
Institute suffered greatly in various ways, 
the buildings being burned and much valua- 
ble- property destroyed by the Federal army, 
under General David Hunter. 

In that early day in which our dusky lit- 
tle hero figures, the people ofcthc Valley of 
Virginia, were ardent loversfof the Union, 
and the sight of the Star Spangled Banner 
floating over the Institute, kept warm the 
fires ofpatriotism in the breasts of the Lex- 
ington youth. Weame's Lives of Washington 
and Marion, deemed old fashioned now, 
were the favorite -reading of the young 
folks of that time, who celebrated the 4th of 
July— always a great day at the V. M. I. — 
with intense enthusiasm. 

In all these emotions. Bob, the black boy, 
who was getting ready to go as missionary to 
Africa, shared with all his heart. He read 
the stories of the Revolution, sang National 
anthems, and hailed the Flag with devotion, 
in company with the .white children, who 
were his friends and playmates, not realizing 
that the fathers of the Republic had secured 
liberty for one race, whilst they had left an- 
other in bondage thus sowing seeds of strife, 
which their luckless descendants were to see 
germinate into all the horrors of civil war. 

For several years Bob attended a Sunday 
School, taught by the Institute professois, 
in connection with the Episcopal Church, 
and later, one under the care of the Presby- 
terians, in which Major Jackson, known to 
all the world as " Stonewall Jackson," took 
an active part up to the beginning of the 

wTien the embryo missionary was about 
eighteen years old, his mistress began to 
make preparations for sending him to a the- 
ological seminary, where colored students 
were received, as a final preparation for his 
departure to the land of his forefathers. 
But here a great disappointment awaited the 
good lady. / 

The proposed missionary had been born 
in Virginia ; there he had spent his happy 
childhood. His kindred, the kind and 



faithful white friends, who had done so 
much for him, were there. He loved (lieni 
all : he loved the land of his birth ; he lovoil 
the Stars and Stripes : he cared nothing (or 
the savage heathen ; he feared to go among 
the cannibals and wild beasts : in a word, he 
could not and he would not go to Africa ! 
Great was the distress of his mistress and 
her friends in the church, deep the indigna- 
tion of the agents of the Colonization So- 
ciety ; but the youth was immovable in the 
stand he had taken, and the white people 
were too good and too sensible to attempt to 
force him into compliance with their cher- 
ished plan. 

After due consultation with her friends, 
his mistress decided that Bob had had too 
many advantages, and showed too much 
ability to be employed as a common farm 
hand, so he was allowed to choose a trade, 
andwas. ere long, to his entire satisfaction, 
busy in a tan-yard which supplied the country 
side with leather. He soon became expert at 
the business, and now tells with much pridt 
that after his value Jbecamc known in th 
community, his mistress had an oiler of $1800 
in hard cash for him. 

As he grew older and read m-:re, he be- 
came unhappy at being a slave, and the pos- 
sibility of being sold, and at one time he 
and two or three other young Negroes, who 
thirsted for freedom, arranged a plan for 
escaping to Canada. None ol them knew 
mucn ol any country outside of the district 
where they were born, but about this time 
an enterprising Virginian named Harmon, 
who owned a line of stages, published a lit- 
tle book, which was of great service to the 
young men proposing to escape from bon- 
dage. Th* was '• A Guide to the Virginia 
Springs." including a map and complete de- 
scription of the country, intended for visit- 
ors. No doubt the, Messrs. Harmon, who 
were themselves slaveholders, would have 
been much surprised if they had known the 
use to which their guide-book was put by 
the discontented slaves of their district. 

Just as the plan of escape was about to be 
put inti execution, it was betrayed by m 
old Negro man, and the boys were for 
awhile closely watched and their movements 
much restricted. Then the war came on, 
and anticipating that it wouid end in the 
emancipation of his race. Bob quietly waited 
the result. He says he was made very un- 
happy at one time by hearing that some of 
his mistress's relatives were trying to induce 
her to send him and other valuable slaves 
farther South, where it was supposed they 
would be out of reach of Federals ; but when 
he appealed to his mistress on the subject, 
that good lady, who was always his friend, 
promised him that he should never be sent 
out of his native place. In the course of 
time he had married and had become a zeal- 
ous member of the Methodist Church. He 
remained with' his employer at the tan-vard 
until the close of the war. and when Hun- 
ter's army approached Lexington, he was 
entrusted by the worthy woman, who had 
always been 'Very kind to him. with the cafe 
of a box of papers and other valuables, which 
' wished to send V> a hiding place in the 
intains. The young slave did as he was 
bid. He set out in the afternoon, carrying 
the property put in his care in a buggy, and 
ing a fine horse. When he reached his 
destination the next morning, a point high 
up on a neighboring mountain, turning to 
look back at the lovely landscape below- him. 
he was horrified to behold the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute, which had been the object of 
his admiration from childhood, enveloped in 
flames. 

After the close of the war " Bob" deter- 
mined to enter the ministry, and at last car- 
ried out his mistress's early plan for him of 
studying at a theological seminary. Now 
the 'Rev. Robert Scott, he has been a 
pieacher and teacher among his people, 
doing good work by precept and example. 
His mistress, who, perhaps, " buildcd better 
than she thought," lived to see him a useful 
and respected minister of the Gospel, of his 
own free choice; although his labors were 
not in " Afric's sunny clime," but confined 
to thcrace in the land to which they were 
transplanted, centuries ago, and where they 
have taken root. 



Mammy's Story. 



Hardly were the children neatly tucked in 
bed, Monday night, ere the outcry for their 
story began. 

" It's my turn to choose." said Fanny, 
"and I want 'Grandma and Marquis de La- 
fayette,' please." 

This was mammy's favorite story. She 
gloried in telling it. Straightening her tur- 
ban and letting her hands fall into her lap, 
she began. 

" Now, ef vers all nice an" warm fixed in 
bed an' won t talk, I'll tell yer about when 
the Marquis de Lafayette come to Lees- 

" Dis here happen a long time ago, when 
yer gramma war a little girl, only six years 
ole. 



"Marquis de Lafayette, at de argunt invi- 
tation ob de young Republic dat he so nobly 
befriended in its time ob sore need, war a 
comin' to visit it. in its prosperity.'" 

The above sentence she had learned from 
one of the speeches delivered in hon.-.r of 
Marquis de Lafayette when he visited this 
country for the last time, which she tnought 
a marvel of eloquence. 

"He war gwine-to stop at Leesburg a 
night, and stay at ole marser's. He war your 
great grampa." she continued. 'Sich a 
time cs we had agittin' ready! The sweepin' 
an'dustin' an' scourin' an' polishin' ! y er 
never see de like ob dat house when all war 
done. Yer could see your face in de silver 
an' glass on de side-board in de.dinin'-room. 
an' de winder panes, or even de waxed flo". 

'"Hears like I could see dat table still, 
wid de long damask table clof comin' down 
to de flo' all round an looped so pretty wid 
green sprays, an' shinin' wid glass and silver, 
an' loaded down wid good tings; 4nd dar 
war ftOwers an' green stud ebery whar. De 
spar room war fixed fur de marquis to sleep 
in. an' de flo' war new waxed, an' de bes' 
white counterpane war on de bed, an' de 
new piller-shams broidered wid' mistus's 



North Carolina Industrial Association, now 
generally known as the only organization .if 
found among the colored pco- 
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V been gratifying to all 
parties concerned. From the beginning the 
movement has been warmly endorsed by the 
best white citizens of the Stale. Governor 
Jarvis himself foremost among them. Two 
years ago the legislature provided lor an an- 
nual appropriation of. $500. to aid in putting 
up temporary buildings and in paying pre- 

During the past summer tlic managers re- 
ceived an invitation to hold 1! eir Fair in 
connection with the State Exposition to arid 
to the general display. In consideration of 
grftunds and building free of rent and S900 
in cash, the proposition was accepted. The 
exhibit was opened the 16th. addresses were. 
man- by the President of the Association, 
Mr. J. S. Leary of Fayettevilie, Rev. Joseph 
C. Price and Governor Jarvis. Mr. Price 
had the annual oration. His subject was Ne- 
Capabilities. andhis justly earned 



a mv father war de driver. Fum dat time 
he war know ez Marquis Dulafeit, an' it be- 
come our family name." This with inex- 
pressible pride. 

•' I s'pose that's who Uncle Charlev ineanl 
when he spoke of Uncle Mark. Fan." whisp- 
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dressed all in white to strew flowers in front 
ob de coach. Her dress war fine cs a fiddle, 
an' so becomin' ! She looked like a little 
white angel. A band of music war to 'scort 
de marquis home. (Don't kick the blanket 
off. Miss Nellie, honey). 

- People war croivdin' to de edge ob de 
pavement to see de coach drive up. VVhcn 
it come in sight up de street, de checrin' 
mought 'a deafened a body, an' de marquis 
leaned back so grand, an' de bow he made 
when dey cheered war a sight to see. 

" De music played 'America,' an' de little 
girls scattered rlc flowers an kep' step beau- 
tiful, -specially Miss Ella. When dey got to 
de gale of maser's house, six darkies stood 
on each side ob de double gate to open it. a 
bowin' an' scrapin'. an' mistus, wid her bes' 
black silk gown an' wh' te cap on, was stand- 
in' the doorway to welcome her visitor. 

'• Miss Ella, ob a sudden, turned 'round to 
drop a flower, an' when she see a smile on 
de marquis's face she couldn't hold in no 
longer, but dnpt all -her flowers down on de 
smooth drive, an' dim de wheels ob de 
coach, an' put her head in de winder an' 
kissed him; an' he lifted her fru an' sot her 
on his lap! De cheer dem people sot up! I 
never hear de like before nor since. I tell 
you 'twas 'a pretty pictur' I sec from de cabin 
do' fru de coach winder— dat white haired 
old gentleman a sm.ilin' down at my little la- 
dy on his knee, wid her brown curls fallin' 
round her shoulders, an' on her white dress 
dat de wheels ob de coach had made a^pot 
on de rullle ob it. an' her brown eyes dancin' 
ar.' still holdm' a white rose in one little 
nan'. She war an oncommon fine chile 
Her children didn't come nigh her in sense, 
tho' ver ma's one ob de bes" ladies alive." 

" She's the very best of all. mammy," put in 
Nellie, half asleep. 

" Well, ebery ting went on ail right while 
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tus nebber let de plate an' cup an' napkin 
dat he used be used agin. She put it away, 
an' it's indc family still/ concluded mammy, 
proudly, 

"You needn't tell mammy. Nell," whisp- 
ered Fanny, "but Polly and I cut up that 
napkin for dolls' tablecloths last time 1 was 
at auntie's." 

But Nellie was already in the "land of 
Nod," where the olhers soon joined her. 

H. H. D. 

In the Woman's Journal. 



Colored Fairs. 

A desire on the part of the writer to un- 
derstand something of the resources of his 
native State prompted him to cut short his 
summer vacation in order that he might put 
in a week at Raleigh to witness the State Ex- 
position, and the Industrial Fair in connec- 
tion with it, held from the 1st to the- 28th 
of October. The Exposition was formally 
opened on the first day of the month. Sena- 
tor Hawley of Connecticut, formerly of North 
C. rolina. made the address, after a speech of 
welcome by the Governor of the state. Tha 
most prominent feature of the display was 
the'enormous quantity of ores placed on ex- 
hibition in the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The State has no department of mines 
and mining. Including mairy kinds of valuable 
stones, there were more than sooospecimens. 
Next in importance came tobacco, then corn 
and cotton. 

The point of peculiar interest to the wri- 
ter was the part in the concern taken by the 



Uerest taken by 
the efforts of the Association is 
shown by the fact that, a much larger number 
of both races was present on the t6th-ffian on 
any of the preceding 15 days of the Associa- 

There were nearly a thousand entries, em- 
bracing a great variety of articles. The la- 
dies' department contained a great diversity 
of quilts, rugs, knit goods and fancy articles, 
many of which were considered of great mer- 
it. - ' . 

There were samples of farm produce ; 
corn, cotton, wheat, oats and garden vege- 
tables in great abundance. Canned goods, 
preserves and wines added to the wealth of 
the ladies' department. Various breeds of 
chickens, ducks, geese and other fowls, com- 
prised the stock exhibit, which has hereto- 
fore contained horses, cattle and sheep. A 
round table 3 ft, in diameter, made of 375 
dilTerent pieces of wood and 60 varieties of 
timber . found within a mile of the State- 
house, was a unique piece of mechanism. It 
was made by William Burgess, an uneducat- 
ed carpenter of Wake Co. The design was 
entirely his own. The numerous little blocks 
forming the surlace of the table Were dia- 
mond shaped, neatlv and accurately joined. 

A case of edge tools made by Joseph Ty- 
son, a worker in iron and steel, ol Carthage. 
N. C, attracted considerable attention. A- 
mong the articles were two razors said to be 
of first rate quality. 

The Secretary of the Industrial Associa- 
tion was co-roborated by the Secretary of 
the Exposition in ti:e statement that almost 
every county had brought some article ill- 
ustrative of the Ingenuity of colored men. 
They were not distinguished in any way and 
could only be discovered by inquiry. A fan- 
cy table of different colored woods was found 
in qjp county and an attractive lot of dress- " 
ed^Wins of animals, suited for rugs, carriage 
robes Ac., was found in another. 

The Association begins another year with 
a large surplus, and will take the proper steps 
to arouse an interest in its work in all parts 1 
of the state. So far. the more distant parts 
have not been represented at all. 

The first Annual Fair of Colored People 
of Virginia recently held for eight days at 
Richmond, is reported to have been a great 
success. The number of articles entered 
was large and many of fine quality. The 
department of ladies' work contained some 
specially meritorious specimens. 

A quantity of articles representing the va-* 
rious industries of the Hampton Institute, 
taken to the Fair by Mai<S!=*A. Boykin. at- 
tracted considerable attention and veiy fav- 
orable comment" from all who saw them. 
The articles were not put in competition 
for prizes, but awards of merit were receiv- 
ed for quite a numbei 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



An Af-ernoon In the Library. 

Perhaps nowhere on the school ("rounds 
™ one Ret a better idea of our students, 
wthcv arc and what they arc trying to 
S ™, e than in the bright, cheerful, fflanv- 

■C urpo^of "bran' and reading room 
Here the more thoughtful and earnest of 
the students spend many of their spare 
moments; here. too. the more frivolous 
often drop in for a half hour or so to look 
' tin : latest illustrated papers, or hun up 
? n ,st i„kc that is going the rounds of the 
a,ile DiDcrs. Sometimes a buzz on the 
S vnd flutter at the door indicates the 
5 i ndbevv of girls, then ihc tramp of 
"asc Inic boot's and the subdued growl of 
H ;.,> ■ "ices-tells the libnirian,s.tnnjfc at her 
f .„ '. that a company of boys is coming in, 
fired Willi a zeal lor literary research in one 
■linn or another. Now a leachcrcomes 
t to look up in catalogue or alcove some 
book that may help cither herself 
dass In the subject on which lh<~ 
at work. The libra 
make some pretty a< 
mental characteristic 
teachers ; can judge. 



both 

at her desk can 
ite guesses at the 
both students and 
5 than they them- 
tastes. tendencies 
and mental' ambit ions are of those who come 
to her for books. 

| KSSK JAMES OR THE SWISS FAMILY ROB. 

INSOX. • 
How much of our character is mafebV 
the books wc read, it is hard to ell, but this 
,„e,, is certain, that in our choice of books 
'there is much variation of character dis- 
played tothc disinterested looker on. tv he" 
v . * .. ;„ ™H aeka for the 



Midnight Sun" has been recommended as a 
reference book. A search through the cat- 
alogue and the magazine index reveals arti- 
cles on Norway inReclus'-Thc Earth and its 
Inhabitants;" and in Scribncr's and Har- 
pers' Magazines. So Mary sits down to 
study the subject, and the librarian turns 
her attention to the other girl. " Ben Hur, 
is the object of her desire, but " Ben Hur. 
, is not in the library; then Fcnnos E ocu- 
tion is asked for. but every book on elocu- 
tion or with selections for reading or speak- 
ing is out. Then, at last, the ■• Fair Maid of 
' Perth " is asked for and found, and the 
boys close in again around the desk, while 
our "black but comely " maiden flutters 
awav and whisks hers:lf out of the door 
with the Fair Maid of Perth under her arm, 
In the interval of wailing, some of the un- 
settled minds have been made up. Eliot s 
■• Lectures to Young Men " is asked for and 
eiven out. Whiltier's Poems are also found 
and carried oft. The third boy rioesn t 
ants, but after a little qucs- 



Peruaps these achievements do not seem 
very great to you, to whom the names of 
Hannibal. Cyrus, Alexander. Napoleon, Oli- 
ver Cromwell, Marie Antoinette, Luther, at 
once bring the history connected with them 
and of their respective places in the intellec- 
tual life of the world, but you must remem- 
ber that to these students, most of what 
they get out of these biographies, is abso- 
lutely new ; that in this reading they *-* 
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library 



boy comes in and asks for the life of J 
lame? she can guess a little bit at the 
,-ieiv that- that boy might choose, if lelt to 
h.s oven devices; she can judge what quall- 
in a man attract that hoys attention, 
and what achievements seem to him the 
, ■ inierestin-- She would not say that 
he bov was bad. or that he was in any way 
to bl in e lor ' is choice, but she is glad that 
ha has t a phi v wli.-r: hi may brra 
an opportunity to elevate h.s ideals, and 
v. her,- the life of Jesse James .s not found in 
thelschooi library. He looks disappointed 
when he is told that we haven the i book, 
but after a little alvi.e. goes off satlshed 
with the Swiss Family Spbinaon. Next 
time he comes, he may be w lltr.g to lake 
something a little stronger for h.s mental 
diet, but in this library work we muK^Bgin 
with milk for babes, and work up uy 
judicious steps until the strong meat is 
reached. But some one else is waiting for .1 
turn Aflei patient fingering of the cata- 
logue, he has found the book he IS looking- 
for and comes up with a smile and a look of 
satisfaction in his success— 973-44- 's the 
number given, and by. extraordinary good 
luck the book is found in its place, on tne 
shelf for •• Boys of '61 " is a book that is in 
const nit demand, and the two copies in the 
library have been read and re-read and re- 
bound, and arc seldom left on the shelves 
for more than a .'lav during term lone 1 he 
s npc.n.iv be said of all Collin's books ; they 
arc in constant demand, and the demand is al- 
ways -rcaler than the supply. Work is grow- 
ing lively now; there are two or three boys 
Studying the catalogue, and others awaiting 
their turn, while the two or three at the 
librarian's table are occupying all her atten- 
tion in the effort to find what they want, 
when they do not know themselves. 

NATIVE COURTESY 

N>w, the door opens, and though the 
librarian cannot sec who is coming in. she 
knows it is a troop of girls from the rustic 
and buzz that accompany their entrance. 
Some of them go to the table and take up 
the newspapers ; two come down to the 
desk to return and draw books. How gal- 
lantly the boys step aside and make a place 
for the girls at the desk. How patiently 
they wail until their sisters' wants arc sup- 
plied, before they go on with their own busi- 
ness. And how gracefully and pleasantly 
the girls acknowledge the deference paid 
them. I have seen gentlemen and ladies 
with more opportunities for cultivation than 
these students of ours, whocould neither do 
nor accept a little act of courtesy with the 
grace that is shown there at the library desk. 
But let us see what the girls want, and what 
they get ; for I am sorry to say that people' 
don't always get what they ask for i:. our 
library, as its resources arc limited. " Miss 
B. have you the Land ot the Midnight 
Sun ?" ' - - . 

" 1 am afraid I haven't, Mary ; wait a min- 
ute, and I'll look." 

A rush into the alcove and a hasty search 
among the travels in Europe makes the fear 
a certainty. " What did you want it for, 
Mary ? Perhaps I could give you something 
that would do in its place." 

Questioning reveals the fact that the geog- 
raphy teacher has told her to bring into 
class' an account of a journey from Hamp- 
ton to Norway : and that the " Lar.d of the 



tioning. a taste for hit , 
and Dickens' History ol F...gla..d is given to 
him to try. A new card is made out for 
him, for this is his first experience of the 
library, but if he is the kind of a boy that he 
looks to be. and we hope that he is. It will 
not be his last. 

RATHER TWISTED." 
Now comes up a boy with an anxious, 
hes.t iting look: •• Please. Miss 1!. have you 
the dictatorial biography?" Miss B. looks 
1 puzzled racks her brain to imagine what 
i can be the book desired, but at last the bril- 
liant idea occurs to her that he may want to 
reler to the Biographical Dictionary, ol 
I which a handsome and substantial copy, the 
recent gift of a Bo 



broadening their horiz 
would not be possible for you in a 
in the world, perhaps, before you 
of the effects of that six months 
ading. 

You who have known the stories of the 
gods and heroes of Greece and Rome from 
your earliest childhood, to whom the deeds 
of great men arc old stories, long since 
worked into the very framework of your 
minds, cannot imagine what a different 
thing the world is to that boy and that girl, 
at the end of those six months of reading 
from what it was at the beginning. This is. 
to manv of our students, the very first 
opportunity that they have ever had to 
make the acquaintance of the books wh.cn 
seem to us as common and universal, and 
almost as necessary as the air we breathe. 

aid there wa's nothing exceptional in 
cither record given, but 1 must mention one 
point that is rather out of the common. 
On the girl's card there is no fiction. That 
is unusual, lor much of the reading of the 
girls is fiction. The effort o' the librarian 
at present is to lead the girls by easy steps 
up from the ordinary Sunday school litera- 
ture to something a little more .bracing, 
menially. There is one thing to be noticed 
in r,.„arrl to the fiction readers, whether 
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1 want. 1 



The boy': 

" I reckon 

ght I hadn't go 



■ bright- 
it's what 



the N. Y.. Wltkfy Timrs ; the third is turn- , - 
ing the leaves of the Biographical Diction- 
ary; the fourth has the Norfolk Daily Land- 
mark. There sits a boy whose fair, reddish 
hair and blue eyes, show that there is more 
Caucasian blood in his veins than there is 
African, but who is~st.il! a " Negro " by a 
fiction of speech, and can only enjoy such 
rights, privilege, and advantages as are 
allotted to the Negro race in this democratic 
country of ours. Black or white, they are 
all Negroes, and the white seem to cling to 
the title of "colored man "with as much 
tenacity as if it were a badge of honor. 

But there goes the school bell, summoning 
the students to roll-call for supper. In- 
stantly books, papers, magazines are laid 
down, and quietly as the heavy boots and 
bare floors will allow, the room is emptied. 
I The gas lights shine now on deserted chairs 
and benches ; the afternoon in the library is 
over. * > 

what our Students are reading. 
In order that our friends may have an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves of the 
use to which the library is put. Ifappend 
li e following list of books which were out \. 
of the library and charged to students. Nov. 
30th, 1884. When a book is drawn by a 
girl the letter g follows the title ; 
Anini.il Creadon * " """*"**" " *'''"' 
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study 



quite right. 

the dictionary some uu»» 
has been mentioned by a teacher in the 
day's lessons. 

We notice as wc watch the students who 
come and go. how earnest they seem, how- 
anxious to get something which will lie of 
use 10 them in their studies or their lives. 
How many while students are there at the 
North who. with seven hours of study and 
recitation da.lv. beside much hard physical 
labor would feel that they had time for im- 
proving reading beside? And yet the library 
has out all the lime between 130 and 140 
books II wc allow 40 for teachers, the re- 
maining 100 indicate that one hundred out 
ol over' four hundred students who can read 
English arc reading all the time a book 
from trie library, and when wc consider the 
little time that they have for reading and 
that this does not include the reading mat is 
done in the reading room, but IS simply a 
record of the books drawn from the library, 
it shows a zeal for learning that can hardly 
be excelled in any college in the land. 

THE HOOKS THEY DRAW. 
But you may say. " Heading is all very 
u-ell hut what arc they reading? Do they 
abject, or is it just 
taken at random 
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The History of the Nc- 
prro 'Race, by Williams, a work i 
volumes, is hardly ever on t 
- The Black Man of the Soul 
Rebels." all books in the libra, 
in any way upon the Negro r.i 
slavery are constantly called for 
constantly coming out with some new point 
in regard to Negro history. I was solemnly 
assured in recitation one day that Solomon 
was a Negro, and when I ventured to dissent 
from the opinion, and even to show some 
surprise at it. was assailed by the question. 
■■ Why then does he say in h.s Song, ' I am 
black but comely? " As -he time allowed 
for the recitation was too limited to allow 
me to cnler into much of an explanation of 
ously intcrarcied book of Scripture, 
e that the class carried away with 
! impression that Solomon 
iwn race ; an impression, let us hope 
served to quicken their intere 
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desultor) 

will show wnat two 01 uui 
been doing in two or three month: 
cards bear the record of all books d 
the student, when drawn, and when re- 
turned. One of the students was a boy in 
last year's Middle class, ihc oilier a girl ill 
the Senior class of the same year. I take 
these cards because they have a record for a 
longer time than any ol this ) car's cards so 
far, not because there is anything in any 
way exceptional in the record borne. It is 
a fair sample of the kind of work done by 
individuals for themselves, in connection 
with the library. Each book is kept two 
weeks,, unless renewed, when it may be 
kept two weeks more. The first record is 
that of a bov in the Middle class and ex- 
tends over a'penod of twenty-four weeks : 
Abbott's Life of Hannibal. 

•• Cyrus the Great. 
•• Darius. 

•• Alexander the Great. 
Greene's Historylof the English People. 
Abbott's Life of Hannibal. 

•< •■ •■ Oliver Cromwell. 
Marie Antoinette. 
Scott's Life of Napoleon. 

•■ '• Luther. 
Abbott's Life of Julius Cresar ; renewed-. 

The boy who, in addition to his school 
work, could carry through that course of 
reading, is certainly doing' all that could be 
expected of him in the way of mental im- 
provement. The girl's record is more va- 
ried. It is a; follows: 
Life of Luther. 

The Story of Liberty; Coffin. 
Life of Garfield ; renewed. 
•Tanglewood Tales. 

Goldsmith's Histjory of Greece ; renewed. 
Tyffe's History of Greece ; renewed. 
Worthies of Science. 
Lyddell's History of Rome; renewed. 
Creighton's " 
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this year has been steady and 
The junior class numbers consid 
one hundred . they are all sludy .. 
history, and nearly all expect the library to 
supply them with reading oMtiat particu- 
lar subject. As the number of books on 
zoology, adapted for their use. would be 
limited, if wc had all that are published, and 
as those now coniained in the library could 
almost be counted on the lingers of my two 
hands, the librarian is, often at her wit s ends 
to prevent the students from going away 
thoroughly disgusted with the whole library 
system, because they have come day after 
day for the same book only to hear that it 
was out and nothing could be found to sup- 
ply-its place. Wood s large and small natu- 
ral histories, and the " Homes without 
Hands," of the same popular author, lie 
always on the table in the reading room, 
and there is hardly ever a time during the 
library hours when they are not in the 
hands of some of the students; sometimes 
two or threeator.ee may be seen reading 
off of the same page., 

AN EVENING SCENE. 

I think that many of our northern friends 
would enjoy looking in for a few moments 
upon the room at about five o'clock on one 
of these short winter afternoons. The four 
chandeliers along the middle of the room 
throw their cheerful light into the remot- 
est corners, where it is reflected by the glass 
of the museum cases and thrown back upon 
the picturesque!, many-shaded faces of the 
blue-coated boys, who sit poring over the 
books and papers. There sit four seniors 
over on the bench by the window; their 
shoulder straps show them to be officers of 
the battalion. Let us look over their 
shoulders and see what they are reading. 
One is completely swallowed up in the His- 
tory of the Negro Race ; another is reading 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. I and useful gifts. Not only her gifts, but I 



Old. Friemds and True. Shall I 
<jive Up School Teaching ? The 
■"Word Method" in North Carolina. 
A Town Which Needs a Teacher. 

OLD FRIENDS AND TRUE. 

It is a great happiness to those of us 
who are still connected with the work 
•here, to see how the seed .own in past 
years by the dear friends who are no 
longer with us, has taken root and 
springs up near and far. How con- 
stantly we receive evidence of the 
steadfast quiet goodness of Miss Long- 
streth, and the strong, wise helpful- 
ness of Gen. and Mrs. Marshall, can be 
known of course, onlyjtto a few ; but the 
■two following' lettc s show something 
of the gratiiude oi which such fre- 
quent expression reaches us. 



-Md. Oct. 29th, 1884. 



Miss A. C. 
My dear friend, 

I was truly glad 10 hear ffom you, as I 
have often thought of you since I left New 
York and come home. I like your letters 
very much and I would like much better to 
see and talk with you, then 1 could tell how 
I have endeavored to discharge my duty as 
a wife and teacher since I left dear old 
Hampton. I feel that the Lord has blessed 
the work which Mr. L. and I have been en- 
caged in, and we nave seen some of its fruits. 
We have a school connected with our 
■church work here, and have a daily atten- 
dance of eighteen. We need more money 
to carry it on during the winter than we see 
any way of raising and may have to give up 
our work here, but our Heavenly Father 
knoweth our needs, and it may please him 
to raise up some friend or friends to help 
carry on this glorious work, 

We are still struggling to build a new 
church. In the meantime I am trying to 
improve myself all that I can. I am paying 
particular attention to both vocal and instru- 
mental music, although my husband and I 



I have also had her good Christian ariv 
which she used to write me, until she got too 
weatc to write much. Her letters followed 
Africa, and I trust her good advice 
will follow me to my grave. I also feel the 
los- of Oen'l Marshall who is a personal 
friend of]mine,yet I feel that he is not beyond 
my reach, for I shall write him when I find 
more time. I have manygood books which 
were given to me by Miss Longstreth, the 
which I shall ever hold dear for her sake. 
While I feel sad over her death, my sadness 
is mingled with joy. to think that she to-day 
is beyond pain, or sickness, but is happy. 
My school was taught very badly last year; 
as the teacher was often sick, he seemed to 
lose heart. So it will take us sometime to 
get it in running order. The Supt. told me 
he gives me all this term. 8 months, to get it 
in order, and he shall want me to teach it 
next term. But I have already taught some, 
and expect to teach more before this term is 
out. We are much in need of maps, and 
such things, but we see no way to get them 
till we get able to buy them. I hope to be 
able to write you a longer and a better letter 
the next time I 'write. 

I hope that you will accept this as 1 am 
in haste, and will write me when you feel 
like it, I had some papers irom MissT. not 
long s ; nce. for which I was very thankful. 
With many good wishes. 

I am Yours Truly, 



THE WORD METHOD IN NORTH CAR 

The neatly written letter which gives 
us this picture of a summer school in 
North Carolina and the "parents who 
want their children to spell words of 
foursyllables before they begin to read" 
does credit indeed to the brave little 
hand that wrote it. 



W.- 



-Va. Oc/.joth, 1SS4. 



t j A TOWN WHICH NEEDS A TEACHER. 

Among all the varied experiences of 
our graduates, there are probably none 
so hard v as that of a girl with refined 
instincts and strong conscientiousness, 
whose walk takes her among a class of 
her own people so degraded as to 
make her almust helpless as to their 
future. And yet, in reality, no work is 
so hopeful as that done by some of our 
young women graduates. 

, Nifv. 24th, /S&j. 

■ Dear Miss Z..— You will know that I am 
troubled about something, for I never write 
to you until I get into trouble^ I know you 
have all you can attend to without my troub- 
ling you with my letters, so I write seldom. 
My trouble is, my time is nearly 



A. E. W. 



hoar of the 
i Longstreth. 



peo- 



The attraction which the work of 
teaching has for our graduates is man- 
ifested often in the most practical way 
by their refusal to give it up for work 
which pays better and promises more 
for the future, and while we in no way 
object to their taking up an honest work, 
and indeed are glad always to know 



that our b 
of strings 



and the 



I was more than sorry t< 
death ol our beloved friend M 
Her dear face and pleasant ma 
a be forgotten by me. When ti 
ton students first started out, wel 
member how she labored amonj 
pie of Philadelphia for our wellar< 
pleasant visits she would make us during I 
our stay there, all seasoned with good words 
of counsel, encouragement and prayer. She 
has fallen asleep in the arms of Jesus, and 
passed over the river and rests from labor 
and enjoys the bright scenes of the beauties 
of heaven. 

General Marshall and his noble lady will 
be very much missed from all the circles of 
Hampton. Miss Longstreth did a great deal 
for me when I was there 'and has given 
me more since 1 married to help my hus- 
band and me in this wor.;. I hope Gen. M may 
live to enjoy many long pleasant visits there 
in the years that are to come. I have work 
ed quite* hard for the last ten years, until I 
greatly feel the need of rest mentally and 
physically, and I know no place that I would 
rather go to geta little refieshcd than Hamp- 
ton. 

I am trying to follow your motto and will 
continue to do so. 

I think our Sunday school is the best part 
of our church. I shall take great pleasure 
in helping any way I can to help Mr. L. 
form a Christian Association. We shall 
work hard to make it a success. 

We intend to have a Christmas Tree. 

Hoping this may find you well and with 
the best wishes to you and yours, I am 
Yours respectfully, 

A. M. L. 



ratest there theit 
W. P. S. C. Oct. 



Miss C. 

Dear Friend, It was with inexpressible 
pleasure that I received your kind letter and 
the pleasant greeting of Hampton. 

I had opened my winter school before I 
received your letter, but it made me feel 
more cncouraged.'TO" know that my old 
Hampton friends were so much interested 
in my work. 

In my last letter to you, I promised to 
give you a small bit of information concern- 
incr m y summer school which was taught 

Gates County, North Carolina. After S<™ me b Ut they la, 
,ing a satisfactory examination. I open- K et ». nation ,n Tennes, 
ed school on the ,6th. of July. V,r K ,n,a - Now 1 havc b 

As this was to be my firsb attempt to 
teach, I own that I felt quite nervous the 
morning that I started to open school, but 
when 1 reached my school-house, I was 
obliged to appear cneerful to see how pleas- 
ant my pupils looked and how delighted 
they were to be in school. 

On the first day. I had fourteen pupils, 
and my number increased daily, until at the 
end of three weeks, I had forty eight pupils 
enrolled. The parents informed me that it 
had been two years since they had any 
school and that they were very glad that 
I had come. When I first began, I was 
obliged to teach in their church, because 
their school-house had been, by some. means, 
burned and they had never haa* another 
built : but as I did not think it proper for 
me to teach in their church, they rented a 
house for me to teach in. The house was 
a very good one, but I had no seats ordesks, 
only such as wc could provideout of planks 
and blocks that the boys sawed. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, I took up my 
work with more courage each morning; 
because I felt that if I wished to besucccss- 



wluch I promised to pay the money bor- 
rowed last summer. You remember they 
promised if 1 wouid come South they would 
d I failed to ' 
returned to 

irginia. Now I have been teaching here 
nearly two months and they have not paid 
me. They say they don't know when they 
will get money enough to pay us. Please 
tell me what to do about the loan. I think 
perhaps in two or three months, or may be 
sooner, wc will get our money. But 1 don't 
want the lady who so kindly loaned itio me 
to thiffk me careless about my promises. 
I have never imagined why the Superin- 



he did. I wrote hii 
I saying that I 



after I < 



ild 



But he 



De 



Mr 



:n quite a long while since 
vou, though I have forgotte 
rote last or not. 

aching again at the plac 



Dear Miss C- 

It has beer 
heard from v 
whether I 

However, I 

where I have spent two terms. I am glad 
to be here again, and trust that I shall be 
able to do better work than ever before. I 
think 1 told you in my letter before this that 
I was reviewing certain studies in order to 
take a course in medicine, but as I have met 
the bright, smiling faces of the children, at 
times when visiting the Sunday School 
here last summer, I have often asked myself 
if I should give up school teaching for any 



too was disappointed at my failing to get a 
place. .She wrote me that she had given 
me a home at the "Orphans" Home" and 
wished me to be assistant matron of the 
same. This.and many other kindnesses arc 
due to the recommendation given me from 
from you and your friends. Believe me, I 
shall ever strive hard to hold myself worthy 

of these praises. Mr. F . the Super. n- 

tendent here, wrote to Hampton for my 
recommendation ; it came, and it was such 
a fine one that he would not examine me. 

Wc have a very large school. There are 
about two hundred and forty enrolled in the 
.._ quite difficult to classi fv ! colored school, with an average daily attend- 
rtiim hHrknsr thru were cnmiiurin dailv ance of about two hundred. There are four 
and nearly every sxholar brought*, different' teachers to . manage this great number 
kind of book; but I told them the books | ""le .0 the jrtlMJ^dgMKnt 

that were to be used, and in that way, 
managed to classify them pretty 



difficult 



nearly half of my scholars could not read, I 
thought that I could introduce the Word 
Method as the easiest method of teaching 
them to read in the short term of two 
months, but as I had no blackboards or 
crayon it was not so easy a task as I had 
thought. 

When I had gotten a black-board I found, 
that the parents thought that it 



I , enrolled two hundred, and give them 
teachers. . 
The people are very much degraded net 



-Va. Ocl.jist, tSSj. 



Kind friend, 

Yours is to hand, and I will at once reply. 
I was indeed glad to hear from you, and to 
fe<l that you are interested in me, and my 
work. I have been out of the work of 
teaching for one school term. Although 
my pay was larger, yet 1 never felt as if I was 
doing my duty as I do when I am trying to 
teach. Last winter I was in the mail ser- 
vice for nine months, yet I felt there was 
the lack of my Sunday School work, (as I 
had to run Sundays like any other day.) I 
am now teaching near the City of Ports- 
mouth, and I have a very large school (146 
on roll.) I also take part in the Sunday 
Schools in the city. I hope for much this 
winter, and believe that the Lord will bless 
my work 1 have a good assistant (Mrs. Sadie 
Williams (Miss Mackie that was.) Our work 
moves on slow yet we feel hopeful. Speak- 
ing of the death of Miss Longstreth, no one 
can feel it more than I do. 1 have been 
blessed so much in my work by her timely 

/ 



necessary for their children to learn to spell 
thing else. 1 some-how, for a long time felt "ba" and to remain in their Alphabets sever- 
that school teaching was my calling and can al months than to learn to spell such words 
say that I like it more, and feel better pre- as were of service to them in talking and to 
pared for the work this year than ever before, read short sentences. They would always 
1 told you of the Sunday School which I l/buy a Spelling Book for their children, and 
organized here in '82 and have been work- jYhought that they should learn to spell 
ing hard since that time to keep up— I am words of four syllables before they began to 
glad to say it numbers about sixty and is read. By giving frequent lessons and much 
getting along very nicely indeed. We had ! hard study to prepare them so that they 
a grand "celebration" last Friday, 17th inst. I could be easily grasped by the minds of 
It was exactly two years since the first day children, I managed to start most of the 
that I opened school here. Quite a large small ones reading in Primers of quite small 
crowd was present though not so many of the words and short sentences. Four of my 
white friends as we had expected, on ac- | scholars may be able to enter the Junior 
count of a burial which took place in the j Class at Hampton if they continue studying 
ighborhood that day. Miss Schofield of ! during the winter. A'though the school 



Aiken attended the"celebration"and del 
ed a very interesting address in behalf of Ed- 
ucation, and every thing passed off very 
nicely indeed. One of the trustees was also 
present with us. He said that he could 
"hardly believe" what his eyes saw; he spoke 
of my school in the highest terms,..ap!d styles 
it "The Principal school of the district." 
Many many interesting things were spoken 
here on that day, which I have not time to 
tell, j 

My/ school outnumbers any other school 
in the district though it has not filled up 
yet. I began here last Monday. Have 22 
an roll; when cotton-picking is over guess I 
shall have about sixty or seventy if not more. 

My trustees are, or seem to be, highly 
pleased with my work. I get along very well 
with both white and colored people here. I 
am glad to say that all seem to be unusual- 
ly friendly toward me. I will tell you more 
about my school-house, my visit to the In- 
stitute, &c. in my next letter. 

I suppose you heard of the death of Wil- 
son whiqn took place August 30th. 

Arc the same teachers at Hampton that 
were there last year? Aiken has another 
representative there among the stu J ents in 
the person - of Fannie P. She is from our 
school in Aiken. Hope she will do well. 
1 I remain very truly yours, 

F. A. P. 



terms were short and sometimes it was ov- 
er two years between Hhem, the children 
were still anxious to learn all that they* could 
without a teacher. 

I took a part in their Sabbath School, 
which was generally attended by many schol- 
ars but owing to the limited number of 
books, we could not accomplish as much as 
we might have with more. As my first ex- 
perience in teachingpwas so pleasant, I can 
say that I enjoy teaching, and although my 
school ,s now quite small I am encouraged 
to have a few scholars and hope to have 
more soon. Where I am tcaching'now, we 
have quite a nice Sabbath School except 
we arc not supplied with as many books as 
we need. I am trying to do my very best 
to make the Sabbath School interesting so 
that the scholars may be encouraged to 
come regularly. I think the motto that you 
suggested for us is an excellent one, and 
feel that if we would be successful in teach- 
ing we mu*t devote our whole time to it, 
and trust the result to our Father. 

I want to have a Christmas Tree for my 
scholars because several of them have never 
seen one, and I am glad to,do anything that 
I possibly can that ,s of amy benefit to them. 

I received a very interesting letter from 
MissT, also a nice bundle of papers which 
were very helpful to me, 

Sincerely Yours, L. T. B. 



It seems to me that all the mean people 
have come here. \ 
' There are three colored churches here, 
and these are made up some of the lowest 
chanctcrs uuder the sun. I am here as a 
teacher and have to be with them that I 
may teach them. 

But I endure many things that are very 
hard. For instance ; in the Methodist 
Church they asked me to play for their 
choiflf— the gallery is on the front end of - 
thovhurch. — I went and played for them. 
After they sang several hymns, the minister 
commenced his sermon; two of the young 
men took off their shoes and went to bed on . 
the scats nearest m • with their feet right in , 
my face without any apology whatever. . 
Out of the greit number o( children in' 
school not more than fifty have good 
mothers and fathers. I never saw so many 
bad charactered women in one place before. 
There are between three and lour hundred 
colored families in and near, and not more 
than ten are nice, good families. 

I am boarding now with Mr. ,of72. 

His wife is a very nice lady indeed, and tries 
to make everything pleasant for me. Mr. 

and I teach in the same house. 

This is the second boarding place I have 
had since I opened school. The first would 
bring me more than a mile from my school, 
so I thought best to move nearer. . 

I furnished my own room and firfl and 
get board at six dollars without wasl ing ; 
my washing costs me $1.60 per month, mak-^ 
ing my board and all cost me less than $,o 

per month, while in they have to pay 

$1 1 without washing. 

I forgot to say that I attend two Sunday 
schools and take an active part in both. 

1 have been very well ever since I came 
here. In fact, I believe my lungs have felt 
better than they did last Spring. 

Hoping that you are well and not t 
busy to write me. . 

I am very gratefully, 



t^o 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK. 

Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says 
I have used it as a pleasant and cooling 
drink in fevers, and have been much pleas- 
d with it." 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



Southern Workman. 

Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge. 
Regular Contributors : 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Secy Mian Rights 
Association, 
Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev. John J. Gravatt. 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton, President of Women's 
Branch, In J. R. A. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D. 
• John T. McLoughlin. j 
Wm. C. Gasmann. 



Indian children in school, December, 
1884, ....... 11,994. 

Indian children out of school, . . 28,006. 

Such proportions in and out of 
school, says Captain Pratt, would un- 
hinge the civilization of Boston, and 
set it drifting back to savagery. 

The Carlisle Morning Star comes to 
us this month doubled in size and 
greatly increased in interest. Its strong- 
est point, made again and again, may 
be put thus : " Don't treat the Indian 
as an Indian. Treat him as a man." 

General Beale, of California, says in 
the Evening Post : "It angers me when 
I hear persons say that this or that 
man understands Indian nature. Thc're 
is no such thing as Indian nature ! It is 
human nature with them as with us." 

We have been promised several new 
.contributors to our Indian Department. 
Among them are Mrs. A S. Ouinton, 
president of the Philadelphia Women's 
Branch of the Indian Rights' Asso- 
ciation ; Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the well- 
known laborer among the Alaska In- 
dians ; and the excellent Indian agents, 
Majors Gasmann and McLaughlin. 

The new Indian Training School at 
Lawrence, Kansas, is 'favorably men- 
tioned in various quarters! In a letter 
from the Superintendent, Dr. Jas. Mar- 
vin, to the Morning Star, he says : 

"We now have 168 on rolH- 'others are 
expected soon. With all diligence. I have 
pushed at the putting in of heating appli- 
ances. The radiators were in last month ; 
ground was broken for boiler and coal house 
yesterday. * 1 * I find very little trouble 
in managing the Indian students." 

James Murie, aS' Indian graduate of 
Hampton, and for some time assistant 
teacher at the Pawnee (I. T.) school, 
left it recently in charge of a party of 
twenty-one children, to take a position 
at Haskell Institute. TheJ'awnee New 
Era speaks of him as a faithful and 
efficient worker. In a letter from Murie 
to the Era, which he formerly helped to 
print, he says : " We have arrived at 
this school and the children all like it. 
* * * There are three large 
buildings here— one -school house, one 
for boys and the other for girls." 

At Albuquerque, New Mexico, 164 
children are on the roll of the new In- 
dustrial School. Prof. R. W. D. Bryan, 
the efficient Superintendent^ expects to 
increase the number' to over -200, al- 
though the accommodations provided 
are for only half that number. The 
buildings are also destitute of many 
necessary conveniences, and Professor 
Bryan has made an appeal to public 
charity to supply the deficiencies of 
Government aid. 

The Industrial Department of the 
school is well sustained. Each boy is 
taught a trade, and most are learning 
readily. The Indians make good wood 
workers, on account of their trained 
eye. Some are already quite proficient 
.as carpenters. The boys, have taken 
contracts for house painting, etc., and 
have been able to earn quite a little 
sum of money. Professor Bryan says 
that he intends, as soon as possible, to 
start a carriage paint shopat the school, 
as well as a shop for all kinds of wood 
working. 

THE INDIAN NOT A CITIZEN., 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has 
been expressed with the recent decision 
of the Supreme- Court of the United 



States that the Indian is not and can- 
not become a citizen under the law. 

The fatal difficulty consists in the 
fact that, although born within the ter- 
ritory of the United States in the geo- 
graphical sense, He was born as a mem- 
ber of an Indian tribe, and therefore not 
"subject to the. jurisdiction" of the 
United States. Even though he sepa- 
rate himself entirely from his tribe and 
take up his residence among white men, 
he is not a citizen. Such is the con- 
struction of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, as given by the highest tribunal 
in the land. 

Two of the Judges dissent from this 
view, and argue that Indians born in 
the United States, even if born in the 
tribal relation, are citizens the moment 
they "become subject to the complete 
jurisdiction of the United States." As 
the law now stands there is still in this 
coi.ntry a despised and rejected class 
of persons, with no nationality what- 
ever, who, born in our territory, owing 
no allegiance to any foreign power, and 
subject, as residents of the States, to all 
the burdens of Government, are yet not 
members of any political community, 
nor errtitled to any of the rights, privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States. . 

Moreover, under our naturalization 
laws, as they now exist, they have no 
way of escape from this condition. 
These laws are applicable only "to 
aliens being free white persons, and to 
aliens of African nativity, and to per- 
sons of African descent." The Indian, 
like the Chinaman, is neither white nor 
black ! 

Nothing develops character like re- 
sponsibility. The ballot has already 
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rant of republican institutions. It is 
capableof civilizing the red man. The 
Indian can no longer be treated as an 
independent power. The original Amer- 
ican must become an American citizen. 

THE COMMISSIONER'S REPORT, 

The report of the Indian Ccmmis- 
sioner, Price, for ihe vear 18S4, is upon 
the whole a hopeful one. " More In- 
dians," he says, "are living in- houses 
and fewer in tepees than there were 
one year ago. More are cultivating the 
soil and fewer following Ihe chase, 
than when I made my last annual 
report, ttf.-.ere are more in the carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, and other mechanical 
shops, trying to earn an honest living, 
and fewer at the war dance, scalp 
dance and sun dance than in October, 
18S3. There are also several hundred 
more Indian children in industrial, ag- 
ricultural and mechanical schools, fit- 
ting themselves to become useful, intel- 
ligent citizens, than there were twelve 
months since." 

The Commissioner shows that the ex- 
pense to the United States Treasury 
for each of the 200,000 Indians which 
are its wards, is but $7 perannum, or less 
than 2 cents a day ! He says, emphati- 
cally, that the appropriation is too 
small, and recommends increased pay 
to p'olice, to additional farmers, and to 
the officers who compose the courts of 
Indian offences ; also, more liberality 
in paying Indian agents, and in assist- 
ing such Indians as need it and try to 
help themselves. 

Other points touched upon are the 
importance of making appropriations 
for the Indian service in time; of 
stricter laws against sale of fire-arms 
and liquor to Indians ; advantages of 
the court of Indian offences recently 
established at some agencies ; entries 
made under the Indian Homestead act 
of last year; and allotment of lands in 
severalty to Omaha Indians. 

The principal educational advance 
of the year has been the starting of the 
new training schools at Genoa, Neb., 
Chilocco, Ind. Ten, and Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. The Government allowance of 
$17? per pupil is shown to be too small. 
Private schools receive only $167 or' 
less ; Hampton, $158.33. 

The importance of good boarding 
and day schools on the reservations is 
strongly dwelt upon. Therehas been a 
gain during the year of 627 boarding 
pupils in the various schools. The in- 



crease in number of day schools is 11. 
Some progress is being made toward 
compulsory education. 

GEORGE BUSHOTTER'S ADDRESS. 

( The following is the uncorrected speech 
of a Sioux Indian — an appeal to Northern 
friends. .) 

Dear friends : — I am standing before 
you all as representative of a poor and 
needy race, and expressing my experi- 
ence ; but, my friends, before I go any 
further, I must state one thought. 
Some of the people of civilization have 
no faith in those Indians who are about 
to tell of the improvements which are 
made by the Indian race. 

In the year 187S, in Dakota, nearly all 
wear blankets, and they used to live 
together in the woods, but now they 
live out of the woods on the prairies, 
and nearly all have log houses and a 
garden beside it , and raise corn and 
vegetables for the use of their own 
during the summer. They wear citi- 
zens' clothes, but they don't cut their 
hairs, for they think that would inter- 
fere with what they are trying to do. 

That time, in 1S78, I was still in the 
darkness ; sinful, miserable, and shame- 
ful life; yet I have no idea I am lay- 
ing my footsteps towards the eternal 
destruction ; but now I know a part of 
the eternal life and hi • piness, and try- 
ing to learn all I can in order to use 
in right way as possible, and not to 
make myself useless, after I get the ed- 
ucation. I will say a few words about 
the place where I came from. The 
name of that place is Lower Brule 
Agency, situated near the town of 
Chamberlain, five miles west. There 
the people scatter around into five 
camps ; near half of them are willing 
minds to do what the Government 
want them to do, but it is too hard for 
them to get along without help. They 
have some help among themselves, but 
they are very poor, so now I kn,?w 
something about their feeling in this 
new life, and how much they need. 

I have found that they are willing to 
divide up their lands for some good 
reasons, One reason is that if they 
were far apart from each other they 
will control themselves in the right 
way and work steadily day by day on 
their own land. By that way they will 
make a far advance to what has been 
done many years past. They used to 
live together and to have all sorts of 
games, that makes pull them back. 

One lime some of the chiefs were 
gathered together and asked me to 
come in. They asked me to write what 
they said in English and send it to the 
Government of the United States, for 
they need so many things. One thing 
that they want the Great Father to do 
is, they want him to stop sending 
whisky out there, and also ask him for 
a school house near that Agency. 
After I spend three years in Hampton, 
I returned to my home, to my own 
people, and I was with them about a 
year, and found out all these different 
feelings among the chiefs or any other 
Indians towards the right way, and 
they wished that all these boys who are 
trying to get education, to hurry up 
and get aH they can in order to help 
their people. ^ 

One day, before I came the' second 
time to Hampton, one of the old chiefs 
talking to me and said that they want 
me to stay with them all the time, for 
it seems as if I were their wings. "We 
want to have some wings so we can go 
right to the place where we are trying 
to go, and you are the ones going to be 
our wings " The Indian boys stay at 
Hampton three years and then go back. 
It is short time to get our education, -,o 
when they return to their homes they 
are not very strong, but some of them 
are tryingvery hard to use all they can 
to help others. I think it is good for 
the people who are helping these Indian 
boys to have them stay a little longer. 

Now let me tell you about the boys 
at Hampton, Va. I have been with 
them and taken notice the feeling of 
the boys, and they are really want to 
learn, and look at their poor race and 



wished many times about the knowl- 
S d *% ...... 

Now I will tell you another thought. 
Those people who opposed Indians 
want to make everything heavy on the 
minds of the Indians' friends so as to 
keep them off from the privileges which 
they enjoy, and some who are thought- 
ful ever in that which is least and pa- 
tient about the life, which is very 
strange to us, and which is higher po- 
sition, so that the Indian can not take 
it in place of their o«m life at once, but 
we w ill have to come 'up step by step, 
until we become something like your life. 

Some of the people are out of pa- 
tience. My dear friends, the things done 
by halves are always weak, not strong 
enough for storms. The impatience 
will lead towards the crookedness and 
misery, and the patience will lead to- 
ward the right, straight and happiness. 

When you plant some flowers you 
notice how they grow, and the result is 
that you find some beautiful flowers on 
each stem. Now, you are the roots, 
and you are the ones that are going to 
stand and support us in order to raise 
some blossoms. 

Be patient with us so as to let evefy- 
thing come up right and firm in the 
sight of God and men. You have the 
key of knowledge so you can let your 
children get in and make themselves 
useful in the world; but the lndians 
have no key, reither can he make the 
key of knowledge. But I am glad now 
that you are sorry for us, and lend away 
your key in order that we can get in- 
side and learn how to use our hearts 
and heads, and hands, and fit ourselves 
for the world to come. 

So/ne people still say that the Indian 
cannot be civilized. That I cannotsay 
anything about, for it seems as if they 
were the people who want to make 
others feel that it is worthless to help 
the Indian. * * It is better to di- 
vide up the lands for the. Indians and 
let them work on it, for I cannot de- 
pend on somebody else like a little 
child and not to be respected as a man, 
neither driven along ; I rather drive 
myself than somebody else drive me 
ahead as a flock of sheep. \ 

My friends, let what is passed be 
passed, and recall it no mo)t And 
now as for ourselves we will try to 
make the present sweet and bright in 
order to make the future intelligent, 
and we shall stand shoulder to shoul- 
der like one family under the care of 
our king, and we shall take onr place 
with JEhrist Himself into the world 
whiclf*is prepared for us from the 
foundation of the earth. 



Indian Police. 

The agency police system should be 
strengthened. The bold experiment of in- 
trustingthe preservation of order on the res- 
ervations to the Indiansthemselves has pro- 
duced surprising results. It had been said 
that they could never understand civil law, 
and that if clothed with authority they 
would abuse it to gratify personal vengeance. 
It had been feared also that in controversies 
between red men and white -th0y 'would al- 
ways go with their race. But Mr. Erice tells 
us that what actually occurs is this: , N 

" The impartiality with which the police 
have performed the' duties devolving upofy 
them is amazing, and creditable in the high- 
est degree. It matters not who the offend- 
er is, whether chief of the tribe or a young 
warrior. Indian or white man, friend or foe, 
when ordered to make an arrest there is no 
flinching from duty; and it is truly marvel- 
lous that so little friction has occcured in 
the performance of their, duties." 

These Indian police decrease the need of 
troops at the reservations, and they accus- /' 
torn the tribes to self-government, under the { 
process of law; yet they arc paid so little 
that 128 members of the fore-; have resigned 
during the past year. The courts for the trial 
of Indian offences are also very shabbily 
treated by the Government. The Judges 
receive a mere pittance for compensation, 
although it is admitted that their services 
are of much value. Nothing is more impor- 
tant in Indian civilization than the cultiva- 
tion of respect for the administration of jus- 
tice.— N. y. Sua. \^ 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp 
ton. 



Our girls are busy making Indian rag-dolls, 
bead-work, etc., for the Springfiejd Fair. 



be 



There , a 

month at a school in Providence, KM'. — a 
sort of object-lesson which deserves to 
be imitated. Hampton contributes speci- 
mens of work done by our students in shops, 
sewing-room and art classes. 

An Indian boy's application for a new cap, 
is taken verbatim from the Reading Char) 
as follows: " My cap is in He weft. ItftUi* 
Jl -will get wet. Max, get my cap for me 
It fell in t/te vicli." 

Out of a Job.— {Small Indian boy, employed 
on the farm.) ■ " Please let me take you^boat 
this alternoon ?"- ■( readier.)'" But you 
at work, aren't you ?" I, 
fating.) " Yes ; but no fee* 



with music, readings, recitations, etc., it is, 
if not strictly a " debate," a profitable exer- 
cise, and very good entertainment as well. 

The first " Winona " meeting of the year 
passed off successfully last month. Among 
the speakers of the evening, Ohitika and 
Black Hawk did well. Zallie Kulo read 
Indian Day/' this [ p oe ' s "Raven." David Saul, in his maiden 
peech, started a good record in English 
peaking. 

It is proposed to try a " Mock Council, 



, with much 



which the Chief and the Government 
Agents can be represented, and practice 
gained in interpreting from Dakota to Eng- 
lish, as well as from English to Dakota. 

A GREAT LOSS. 

News has just come to us of the sudden 
death, of one of Hampton's oldest and most 
earnest Indian sons— Frank Yellow-Bird— 
who died Nov. nth. after an illness of only 
a few days. 

Frank came to Hampton with the first 
party of Sioux in 1879. He was then a 
well-grown boy 
age. full of life, ; 
never before felt 1 



There was a genuine Thanksgiving dinn 
of 14 plates in one of our Omaha cottages 
a family re-union, too. as Noah La Flesche r 
' turned .on Thanksgiving morning from his j st , e to „ ive hjs wiu j„ to tne guid. 
northern trip. The Yankee festival bears of others, but he learned to do it. ani 
transplantation. 

We bade God speed on the 24th ult. to 
fdur of our Indian children : Charles Le- 
Clair, Red Bear and Red Fish, of Crow 
Creek Agency, whose health would not per- 
mit them to remain through the winter. and I scn0 ol 
Ida Rencontre, Lower Brule, who is wanted se |( 
at home, and is well qnalitied to be used 
there. 



Sentences trom the Grammar Class : 

I buy one horse, cost valuable. 

Washington obedient his lather. 

My shoes has immense. 

The Indian boys are all very careless lot 
worked. 

I think the Gen'l very sensible man. 
The sometimes the Indians are very much 
fearful. 

The ocean one 



of very immense, that is 
My shoes very Mong for me too big. 
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INDIAN BABIES AT THE BUTLER. 
Four of our smallest boys are attending 
the Butler School and Miss Hyde reports 
excellent progress. At first the Indian' and 
colored children stood much in awe of each 
other, and her accounts of the four dr wn 
up in line opposite three hundred. wh<) 
stared at the new-comers in perfect silence, 
were irresistibly funny. Now that the nov- 
cltv has worn off a little, the influence of 
the little "darkies" seems to be very good, 
and there is none of the usual backwardness 
or shyness noticeable on the part of the 
Indians. 

AN ADVANCED CLASS. 
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the Indian Dep; 
of young men, (four of them 
girls who are in earnest, a 
themselves for teachers or for the ministry. 
They attend school all day and take the 
regular studies of the Junior Year in a 
somewhat simplified form, which will enablcy 
them to enter that class next year with less 
difficulty, and probably to avoid repeating 
it. as the Indians must often do. by reason 
of their weakness in English, and inexperi- 
ence in the use of books. Room is also 
found for a class in Bible study. .These 
scholars have all been tested, most of them 
by a return to their homes : and the work 
done in our "Indian Junior Class" is as inter- 
esting and hopeful as any that we do. 

, FROM THE FANCY WORK CLASS. 
My dear friends:— I 
you are send us so m 
fancy-work. We have 
on Tuesday afternoons. I 
have lots of things. We all know how to 
crochet already. We began by different 
kinds of stiches on little pieces of cloth ; 
now we making table cloths and bureau 
scarfs, pincushions and some other tnings, 
but after awhile we going to make diff- 
erent kinds of things, but this is just begin- 
ning. When we go in where we have 



and be 

came a favorite with all 

After three years of school were over, he 
returned to his home at Yankton Agency. 
Dakota ; but later, married and took a posi- 
as teacher in the Government boarding 
Lower Brule, He built for him- 
:he Agency a comfortable log 
house, and in his spare time, carried on 
a little farm. Frank was a typical Indian 
in form and mind; very earnest in all he 
thought right, and therefore a great help by 
precept and example, in the missionary 
work at his Agency. He had been in the 
habit of going down to an Indian camp, ten 
miles from his home, every Sabbath to assist 
the day school teacher — another Hampton 
boy— in holding religious services, and 
riding back at night in order to be ready for 
woik early next morning. 

To us as we saw him. only a. few weeks 
ago. in all his strength, with the brightest 
prospect an Indian can have before him. he 
secriu-d the m.-.-st fayored of all our bovs. 
and w could hardly realize the truth as it 
came to us in the Indian words of his de- 
voted friend, that he had gone from his 
work to his reward. . 

A few days before his death, he/had 
stepped on some sharp thorn, and although 
it had caused him some pain and a sleepless 
night, lie did not apprehend anv serious 
trouble, but later, blood poisoning set in and 
he died very suddenly. 

When he realized that the accident must 
cost him his life, he asked his fricn :s to 
sing at his funeral, and us to sing for him 
here, a certain Dakota hymn lull of the 
glories of Heaven and the blessings in store 
for the Father's children there. Let us trust 
that as he hoped, he is in lull enjoyment of 
them now. 

F. 

, THE BABY'S MISSION. 



A STUDENTS VACATION. 

The Indian no sooner begins to learn than 
he begins to teacn. The hope of giving out 
knowledge is quite as strong a motive as 
the desire to take it in. Missionary work of 
one sort and another is actually done by 
our students at every stage of their own 
mental and moral development, and what- 
ever its inadequacy when judged by our 
own fixed standards, it has a peculiar value 
as the gift of the race to tne race. 

We shall try to give in their own words, 
stories of such effort by our boys and girls. 
During the last summer vacation two In- 
dians from the advanced classes were given 
the teaching of some of the beginners, and 
met with good success. The experiment 
will probably be tried afgain ; perhaps on a 
larger scale. The work of an Indian gradu- 
ate teacher at j Hampton may bCI ound as 
good a thing, in its way, as that of our col- 
ored graduates, who now fill so important a 
place, has been. 

The following is a Senior's account of her 
first attempt at teaching, with otlur experi- 
ences of her ^summer vacation. 

Winona Lodge, Dec. 6th, rSSi. 
Dear friends :—\ find it indeed a great 
pleasure to be asked and to be able to give 
a short account of my vacation's work. 
When school closed in |une. as usual, we all 
had a week or two vacation, and then sepr 
rated. Some of our Indians went home to 
the West, and some went up to the Good 
North to learn to work. To think we have 
good friends at the North, is a beautiful 
tight for us. A few davs after our friends 
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attend. Both Indian girlsand boys worked 
all the morning and attended schooKafter din- 
ner, from one till half-past two o'clock. At 
three o'clock, the boys were expected to go 
to work again, butthc girls had that lime to 
sew for themselves or to do any other work 
they wanted to do. My work in the morn- 
ing' was to have charge of the laundry. I 
found it quite hard to sec to the washing, 
ironing and keeping the laundry in order. 
1 did not expect it would be easy to under- 
take the work, but I wanteil to do it so that I 
should beabletodothcworkwhen I returned 
home. My work in the afternoon was to 
teach. 1 having had the theory of practice 
leadline: List term, bee one a teacher of our 



summer, and I was very glad to see her. 
Mary is a little girl who ropms with me. 

In telling of my visits to otheK schools, I 
must say none suited me as well as Hamp-t 



OLD STORIES TOLD AGAIN. 

The following fables were read in class 
and afterward re-written entirely from mem- 
ory. The children first learned that "a 
fable is a short story that teaches us some- 
thing." It is interesting to note how in al- 
most every instance they preserve and even 
emphasize' the "point" or moral of the tale. 

THE FARMER AND HIS SONS. 
Once there was an old farmer lived long 
time, he was so old that be allmost die, sot 
he told his sons when he dJe, they must dig 
the ground and try to find some gold. And 
their father die. so the two sons lake the 
spades and dug'all over the vineyard, and to 
find gold, but they can not do it. but they 
find that they make the ground very good, 
so the grapes grow very big and good. So 
they sale the grapes and get more money. 

K. J. 

A farmer, a man who takes care of his 
farm, one day he had called his sons to him, 
he told them that they would dug the 
ground, and his sons thought they would 
find some money there, but it was not so for 
they dig and did not find any money there 
as they thought. bu r still they do it just as 
the man had told them to. They digrouud 
the vineyard, and that is where the grapes 
grow, and so that they find no money, but 
they find that tiieir vineyard grapes grow so 
mahy. and they sell it and then the vine- 
yard make them rich. >, 
M. I. 

THE BOY AND THE WOLF. 

'There was once a little boy keep his flock 
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villa.'e and say wolf. wolf, and all the men 
left their work and run to help the boy. and 
when the men got there the boy laughed at. 
And when the wolf re illy come, he rush in 
the village crying wolf, wolf, and nobody go 
to help him. so '.hat teaches that if we tell 
lie once, and if we try again they would not 
believe us. 

K. 

[The moral of the following is wholly 
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Only a few days after the news of Frank 
Yellow-Bird's death, a little life went sud- 
denly out from our own midst. It is always 
one of the saddest things in the world— a 
baby's death— and where our work all hangs 
upon the future, it comes home to us with \ nt \\, 
peculiar force, as the loss of a possibility, j with 

Among our last partv ol Sioux, came 
Louis and Hannah Buch, with two little 
children, the youngest about a year old. 
Our experiment of education in families, so 
far a very successful one. brings with it. of 
course, its own interests and responsibilities. 
We have found our babies great educators. 
It is a beautiful thing to watch the mother's 
care grow more civilized, the father's affec- 
tion more demonstrative; to see the baby's 
influence extend itself among boys and 
girls in many pretty, softening ways, and 
even bring a gentler look to a teacher's face, 
il that be possible. 

But it was not long that little Eddy's mis- 
sion wai permitted to last. He was very ill 
only for a day. In the morning we heard 
only that he lhad " a cold," and by eve- 
ning he had ceased to breathe. The loss 
was to that father and mother all that such 
loss could be to any of us. There 



Sewing Society, we are all seem to be very I been an added keenness in the first 



happy, and when we begin to work 
times they read to us; we all like to, hear 
stories when we are working, so we like to 
hear it. We are making things for our- 
selves. Thank you all for sending us so 



many things, \ will close 
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THE IN 



NDIAN DEBATING SOCIETY. 



with far from home, among the new 
influences for which they had sacrificed so 
mui h, and in which the baby's share was 
probably more thought of than their own. 

Yet. we saw a side which gave us comfort. 
It was in' the old, beautiful service, im- 
pressive in Dakota, for the new-comers who 
understood no English; in the familial aspira- 
, tionof the hymn; in the flowers that covered 



The Debating Society was established two j the little form ; even in the neat dress and 
years ago, its chief purpose being to give | quiet manner of the mourners; for if that 
confidence in English speaking. The boys j baby had not come to Hampton, if it had 
meet every Saturday night in their own Cot- died under the old regime in Dakota, though 
tage, and once in four weeks have an even- ! the love and sorrow were ever so great, 
ing at Winona, in , which II' 



When these Indi; 
larger. My cla'S t 
and as I am a Sioux. I get along very nicely 
with them. If they came to something they 
do not understand. I would explain it to 
them. To be sure. I did not teach Indian, 
to them, but only when 
necessary to do so. 
ncr school closed on the fifteenth 
er. and I began to think 1 should 
omc.vhcre for vacation. My plan 
decided; ;-nd I went to visit the 
ool at Carlisle. I left Hampton 
who taught drawing, school here 
summer, and was going home. 
1 was with her till we reached Baltimore. 
She left me there and went on her way 
home. In the afternoon of the same dav, I 
took the train for Carlisle 4 and reached there 
safely the same .day. I cannot express how 
delighted I was to sec so many Indians at 
school in the East. 1 did not have a chance 
to visit the work shops, but I visited the 
class rooms, the sewing hall, and the laundry. 
I noticed tneir arrangements are very diff- 
erent from our.school. I was very happy 
to meet three students whom I knew be- 
fore. I am glad to Say I found some very 
dear friends there. After being t,hcre a few 
days, I had an invitation to visit the Lin- 
coln Institute at Wayne Station. I was 
next on my way to Wayne, and when I 
reached there. I walked up to the school, 
and I was met by a friend of mine, who is a 
student of that school. There arc a little 
more than a hundred Indian girls in this In- 
stitution. Everything that can be done to 
make the girls h ippy is done in this Insti- 
tution. They have very easy times. As for 
myself I should like to have a little more 
studying done. I spent three or four days 
there very pleasantly indeed. The last eve- 
ning I was there, they gave a very beautiful 
entertainment which was enjoyed by all who 
were present. The next day I was very 
glad to turn my footsteps back toward our 
dear old Hampton, but sorry to leave fpfends 
behind me. When I reached Hampton, who 
should I see first but Rebecca and Mary, 
who ran to meet me. Mary spent her vaca- 
tion up North, and I had not seen her all 



My friend we going 
about this a short sti 
able, have some men 
There's 1 boy herd his flick a little, 
from the village. One day a wolf 
amongst thesc-poor old lambs and he carried 
awav with one. The boy sec this what the, 
wolf done to him.- -and he ran or rushT 
through the village and crying out that he 
lose one of his sheep 

That is the way my friends, our heart goes, 
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RASSHOPPER ANd THE ANT. 
i hopper have good time, i 
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The 

mcr but when winter came he have bad 
time. But the ant work in summer so when 
winter come he will have good time. He 
gathered grains ol corn and wheat. The 
grass hopper beg something to eat, but the 
ant don't give it him, because he laughed at 
me when I was working. 

J. c. 

Ant was work man but Grasshopper w; 
sport Gentleman, and so he never work, bi 
just sport, but Ant was work man and/g^e: 
to work and put up food fof winter, and^ 
Grasshopper he never put up food for win- 
ter, and so when winter come and he got 
nothing to eat. because he was sport Gen~ 
tleman, but he was willing to died. 

C M. 

When summer comes Ant is work nard 
all summer, and when the ground is hard 
this Grasshopper got nothing to eat. but Ant 
he had plenty to eat. and when this Grass- 
hopper want something, went to Ant and 
Beg Something to Eat. but Ant said when I 
work hard you laughed at me. and that is 
reason I would give you nothing to eat. you 
lazy grasshopper; what don't you keep • 
something to eat; I would keep 'or you my 
own food, but you may go and work hard 
and you ma+te something to eat yours If, my 

' riCnd - B. C. B. B. 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 

Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden. Conn., says : "I 
have used it as a pleasant and cooling drink 
in fever, and have been very much pleased 
with it." 
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Indians of New Mexico & Arizona. 
Their Past and Present 

•GATHERED FROM INDIAN HUREAU REPORTS. 

Fifteen years aft«r the publication of 
Major Emory's Report, tlifc various 
tribes of which he speaks had come un- 
der the care of the Jndian Department 
of the United States Government, and 
appear in the Report of that Depart- 
ment for the year 1872, as follows : 

Pimas and Maricopas, numbering 4,342, 
occupy a reservation of 64,000 acres set apart 
for them under act of Feb. 20th, 1859, locat- 
ed in the central part of Arizona>on the Gila 
river. They are and lalways have been 
peaceful and loyal to the Government, are 
considerably advanced, industrious and 
nearly self-sustaining. The relation of these 
bands with the neighboring whites is un- 
fortunate • . * » the difficulty 
arises from the improvident use by the 
whites above .them of the water of the Gila 
river, by which they arc deprived of all means 
of irrigating their lands. The result is that 
many of them have left and gone to Salt riv- 
erlvalley.but are there alsogett ing- into trouble 
with the settlers * * * They 
are much interested in the education of their 
children. Two schools are in operation with 
105 scholars. * * * These tribes 
have no treaty with the United States, and 
, receive but little assistance. 

Papagoes, numbering about 5.000, like, the 
Pueblos of New Mexico, live in villages, cul- 
tivate the soil and raise stock for a support. 
They have no reservation, no treaties, and 
receive no assistance. Many of them have 
embraced Christianity, and are well-behaved, 
quiet and peaceable. * * * There 
is no reason to doubt that if established on a 
reservation, with implements and stock, 
they would become prosperous. It is hoped 
that a reservation may beset apart for them 
at St. Xavier, to inc ude the venerable church 
built there by their ancestors. 

Mohaves. numbering 4.000. with a reser- 
vation on the Colorado of 75.000 acres'. Only 
828 are established on the reservation, the 
remainder roam or are on other reservations. 
They make but little progress, object to the 
education of thcirchildten. have no schools, 
and no treaty, but are partly subsisted and 
largely assisted in their farming operations 
by the United States. 

Pimas. numbering i.eoo. live near the 
mouth of the Colorado, as they will not re- 
move to the Mohave reservation where they 
belong. They are inveterate gamblers, and 
gain a scanty subsistence by working for the 
whites. They have no treaty and receive 
little assistance. 

Hualapais. numbering about 1500, inhabit 
the country near the Colorado, nofth of the 
Mohaves. and are more or less hostile. 
Those who are peaceable are being fed by 
the Government. 

Yarapais and Apaches, 8.000 to 12.000. 
They range through the central. northern. and 
eastern par's of Arizona and have long been 
hostile. All attempts to settle them on res- 
ervations have failed, as they will come in 
in large numbers and then have difficulty 
when so disposed, .renewing their depreda- 
tions before their rations are exhausted. 
The bands of this tribe present a great diver- 
sity of type, but are all seemingly incorrigi 



crops. They have for some years been 
partially subsisted on account of the 
failure of their crops, and receive, under- 
the treaty, in clothing or material, 
§40,000 ; a id in other beneficial objects, 
$14,000. Provision is made for two 
teachers at a cost of §2 000 per annum 
Mescalero Apaches, numbering 830, 
have no definite reservation, being un- 
able to live in peace with the Navajoes, 
and, until recently, having been more 
or less hostile to the whites. They 
have no schools, care nothing for the 
education of their children, are not en- 
gaged in farming or any industrial pur- 
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NEW MEXICO. 

Navajoes, numbering '9,114. with a 
reservation of 3,328,000 acres, in the 
northwest part of New Mexico and 
northeast of Arizona, set apart by treaty 
of 1868.. Prior to 1864, no lejss than 
seven treaties had been made with 
these tribes, all of which they broke. 
They were then made captives by the 
military and held as prisoners of war 
till in 1868 they were removed to their 
present location, where they have since 
remained, peaceably, many of Ahem 
being engaged in agriculture, and in 
raising sheep and goats. They are in- 
dustrious and attend faithfully to their 



Gila Apaches. — This tribe is com- 
posed of two bands, and number about 
1,200 They are warlike,. and no suc- 
cess has attended thr; attempt to settle 
them on a reservation. They have no 
treaties and no annuities. 

Jicarilla Apaches, numbering 850, 
have for several years been located at 
| the Cimmaron Agency with the Muache 
Utes. They have no treaty relations 
with the Government, and no reserva- 
tion, and have heretofore supported 
I themselves by hunting, with some as- 
j sistance from the Indian Department. 
Four hundred of this tribe are reported 
to be at the Tierra Amarilla Agency. 

Muache, Weemihuche and ' Capote 
Utes.— The Muache band of about 650, 
\ at the Cimmaron Agency, and the other 
, two bands (870) at the Abiqu\u Agency, 
i are parties to the Ute treati of 1S68. 
' None of them are disposed^ to work. 
! preferring to live by hunting, or on the 
j Government, and thev do njpt desire to 
! have their children taught. ■ 
j Pueblos, numbering 7,683, have no 
treaty with the United States, and re- 
ceive' but little aid from Government, 
but hold 439.664 acres of land under 
an old Spanish grant confirmed to thei 
by Congress in 1858. It is desired 1 
establish schools in all their village 
and few are now in operation. ( Here 
follows a brief notice of their condition 
under Spanish rule— their revolt, and 
their gradual decadence — from the time 
the Spanish power was withdrawn until 
the United States came into possession 
of their territory.) There are now 19, 
villages of these people in New Mexico 
each having a distinct and organized 
government, with officers who are all 
elected annually by the people, except 
the cacique, a sort of high priest, who 
holds his office during life While 
calling themselves Catholics, it is 
thought thalt they still believe, as did 
their ancestors, in the days of Monte- 
zuma. They are a remarkable people ; 
sober, honest, and docile; simple in 
their habits- and moral in their lives. 
But for their residence upon reserva- 
tions and their continued tribal organ- 
ization, they could hardly beconsidered 
Indians. It is to he hoped that it will 
soon be decided whether they are citi- 
zens of the United States, or Indians, to 
whom the law of 1834 respecting trade 
and intercourse with Indian tribes, is 
applicable. It was decided in 1867 by 
Chief Justice Slough, that their status 
was that of citizens." 

In this year,.Gen. O. O. Howard was 
sent out as a special commissioner to 
examine and report upon the Indians of 
New Mexico and Arizona, who were 
becoming actively troublesome. Gen- 
eral Crook was at that time command- 
ing the Department, and General Scho- 
field the Military Division of the Pa- 
cific, and General Grant's official letter 
to the latter, dated from the Executive 
Mansion, is not without interest : 

March 6th, 1872. 

General :— The anxiety felt by the pub- 
lic generally, and by myself in particular, 
that Indian hostilities should be avoided in 
the future, and a policy to civilize and ele- 
vate the Indian prove successful, has induced 
the sending out of a commission to study 
the present condition of Indian affairs in 
Arizona, and if possible, to suggest a means 
for accomplishing the end aimed at. Gen- 
eral Howard has been selected as the commis- 
sioner to visit that country. It is not pro- 
posed to interfere with any military move- 



ments ordered by proper authority. On the 
contrary, it is hoped that sympathy of views 
may bs entertaine 1 between the commis- 
sioner and the officers under your com- 
mand. Indians who will not put themselver 
under the restraints required, will have to be 
forced, even to the extent of making was 
upon them, to submit to measures that will 
insure security to the white settlers of the 
territories. 

It is not proposed that all the protection 
shall be to the Indians, but that, if they will 
submit to rules and limitations laid down 
for them, protection by military force shall 
be mutual. 

Very truly your obt. servant, 

U. S. Grant. 

General Howard's very full report is 
accompanied by numerous papers and 
concludes with an expression of his 
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nominates the agents for Arizona, 
should also be allowed to nominate the 
superintendent. They need a man in 
full sympathy with themselves — one 
who believes in the possibility of civiliz- 
ing the Indian, and a man of decided 
ability." 

From the year of Genera! Howard's 
visit to the present date, the history of 
these tribes, so far as it has been in any 
way connected with, or affected by the 
United States Government, is, of course, 
a matterof careful record ; and we now 
propose to give the principal facts of 
this record from year to year, condens- 
ing them as closely as possible, while at 
the same time endeavoring to make 
them of some value for purposes- of 
reference. 

NAVAJO INDIAN AGENCY. 

1873.-3.328,000 acres. 

A Very large portion of this reservation is 
not lit for agricultural purposes. One half 
is pasture land. A tract on which the In- 
dians have for several years raised c6rn and 
wheat, to the south of their reservation, 
should, in my opinion, be granted to them, 
as no while person could then locate nearer 
to this agency than twenty miles, which 
would be a great assistance in controlling 
the Indians. 

After December 1st. they will have to be 
fed, on account of failure of crops. It will 
require $70,000 to do this. 

They have no farmer, and a proper per- 
son in that position would save thousands of 
dollars to the Government. 

They own over ro.o,x> horses and about 
175.000 sheep. When they were organized 
twenty years ago, they had over one million 
sheep and goats. 

They have no schools, and I do not believe 
there is an Indian on the reservation who 
can read or spsak a dozen words of English. 

There are 2902 children, none of whom 
know so much as the alphabet. In my opin- 
ion, the mistake has been in not establishing 
boarding and industrial schools. Day 
schools are of no account. 

They suffer much from diseases produced 
by immorality. 

One year ago, as directed by General 
Howard, a police force was established of 
100 Navajoes, which has been most success- 
ful, and I regret that my instructions require 
me to disband them. 

It appears to be the desire of the Govern- 
ment that moral and religious persons 
should be employed here, and I submit 
herewith suggestions for changes, so that I 
may be able to have the co-operation of the 
employes in' the work of civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing these interesting people. 

W-.F t .M. Arny. 

1874. 

Past year has been more quiet and satis- 
factory, though I cannot report as much 
>rogress as I had hoped. The number of 
heep has decreased on account of heavy 
nows. Horses remain the same as last 
year. 

farmer has been appointed, and if he 
applied in time -with seed, cows, and 
sheep, I am cofident that in two years the 
: will be self-supporting. A boarding 
school and home for children has been es- 
tablished, and their success shows that with 
proper facilities the 2,963 children at tnis 
agency can be educated in practical labor 
and knowledge of English, and that before 
the expiration of the treaty, the tribe can be 
civilized and Christianized. Their health 
in general has improved, for they are com- 
ing to believe in " white man's medicine." 

It has always been difficult to obtain good 
employes on account of the small salaries, 
and the recent legislation of Congress still 
further reducing these salaries, will still fur- 
ther increase tfie difficulty. 

The Navajoes are manufacturers as well 
as an agricultural and pastoral people, mak- 



ing blankets, wool, and silk work, baskets, etc. 
I encourage and assist them to make these 
for sale. 

I feel, on the whole, that their progress is 
encouraging, arid I firmly believe in the ulti- 
mate success of the peace policy. 

W. F. M. Arny. 

1875. 

In September, I, with my family and sev- 
eral white employes, were driven from the 
agency, the Navijo laborers were forbidden 
to work, and in some cases, tied up and 
whipped, the school teachers were obliged to 
leave, and all efforts to train the Indians in 
industry, etc., were brought to naught. 

Thisstr.e of afiairs is the result of the 
action of the "squaw men " and the whiskey 
sellers, and. the failure of the military to pro- 
tect us. The demoralization of Indians by 
soldiers, whisky sellers, and white men liv- 
ing with Navajo squaws, goes on so rapidly 
that the agent has little chance to civilize or 
teach. At my agency, the labor of several 
years has been retarded, if not destroyed, by 
the machinations of bad white men. and vhe 
inefficiency of the military. Either the In- 
dians must be declared citizens and made 
amenable to the courts, or they must be . 
placed under full control of the agent and' 
military be compelled to aid him.- I am of 
the opinion that the Navajos are in general/ 
good Indians and can be civilized. 

W. F. M. Arny. 

1876. 

When I took charge of this agency in 
December last. I found everything in confu- 
sion, the last agent having been driven away. 
I must say, however, that the Navajoes seem 
quiet and orderly, and that the progress 
during the last year seems all that could be 
expected. No missionary work has been 
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soon occupy the field. 

The Indians ask lor a school, but want 
their children to live .at home. The hand 
looms have not been a success, the Navajoes 
preferring their own method of weaving. 
There is great need of ^ saw mill. They 
desire an extension of their reservation, but 
one-halt of the area asked for is covered by 
the grant made to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway. 

We hear that the Utes are endeavoring to 
get the Navajoes to join them in a war 
against the United States, and are advising 
them to purchase nothing- but gun-powder 
and lead. The act of Congress regulating 
the sale of those should be made more strin- 
gent. \ 

Alex. G. Irvine. 

1S77. 

These people are pastoral, depending upon 
their sheep and goats for subsistence. Ow- 
ing to the scarcity of water and grass they 
are obliged to move from place to place and 
have no permanent houses. The sheep in- 
dustry shp#d be encouraged. They sold 
200.000 pounds of wool this year. 

The farm looks well, but corn will not 
ripen on account of the shortness of the 
season. Educational matters show no pros- 
pectof improvement, unless an entire change 
can be made. 

School houses should be built at various 
points, and school teachers with their fami- 
lies take up their permanent residence with 
the Indians. As the agency has now a • 
steam saw mill, the expense of building 
would not be g[eat. 

If the agency could be removed to some 
point on the San Juan river, all the corn, 
wheat, and vegetables necessary for the 
tribe could be raised. Here thejjp "ridings 
are old and the water supply very poor. ~ \ 

I have had some trouble dur/ng the^ycar 
in the issue of supplies and in taking the 
census, but it comes from the chiefs alone. / 

Alex. G. Irvine. \ ' ) 



Having been at this agency only three 
months, I am unable to do more than make 
a few general remarks. Little progress has 
been made in inducing these Indians to 
adopt the white man's method of cultivating 
the soil. The best land is lying idle on ac- 
count of its proximity to the predatory Utes. 
The failure of the department to carry out 
the provisions of the treaty, has had much 
to do with the failure of teachers and agents 1 
in the matter of education. These failures 
are profoundly to be regretted. 

Why the agency should have been allowed 
to remain in its present location through 
all these years, it is difficult to conceive, as 
it is in every respect most unfortunate, not 
more than half the tribe live permanently on 
the reservation, and I believe that the na- r 
turat resources of the reservation are entire- 
ly inadequate to the- suppo t of the tribe. 

But I suppose it would be worse than fol- 
ly to ask for territory for any tribe, however 
deserving, from a government that does nor 
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secure to the Indian the peaceable posses- 
sion of lands already guaranteed to them by 
solemn treaty stipulation. A few hundreds 
spent in supplying water would be a good 
investment. The time has come, I think, 
when the issue of daily rations to the Nava- 



ios, except to the aged and infirm, should 
be discontinued as demoralizing. Give them 
cattk, sheep, agricultural implements and 
seeds, and do more for their education, and 
they will take care of themselves, for they 
are a nation of workers. 

There is nothing to fear from the Nava- 
jos. they have too much at stake. But 
their peaceful disposition, their industrv and 
willingness to support themselves are only 
added reasons why the obligations of the 
government should be fulfilled to the letter. 

John C. Pvle. 
1S79. ' 

The census for this year gives a popula- 
tion of nearly 1 5.000. Flocks and herds arc 
in a famishing condition. I estimate 700,000 
head of sheep. i.6oo head of cattle. 22.500 
horses, 500 mules. The drought is unus- 
ually severe, and crops wiil give one-fourth 
the usual yield, so that there will be a large 
amount of supplies required. At their last 
."big talk "there was a unanimous appeal 
for more land in order to get a " winter 
range " for their stock. T-esc Indians are 
peaceable, industrious, and deserving ; are 
semi-civilized in appearance, and quite civil- 
ized in their taste for whisky and tobacco. 

There is but one day school, with an av- 
erage attendance of eleven. If I could have 
boarding schools for each sex. I could fill 
them, and I believe make as good progress 
as has been made with any other tube o< 
Indians in this country. 

No missionary effort has been made among 
them, but I hear that a missionary is to 
be sent- out by the Presbyterian Board. 
The employes are moral men. but I strongly 
advise sending only married men with fami- 
lies, as the example of Christian households 
is the best possible education (ornhese In- 
dians, v . , 

My statistics show that the Navajos lur- 
nish'85 per cent, of their subsistence from 
their stock and farming; 9 per cent, from 
hunting, and receive 6 per cent, from the 
United States. 

Galen Eastman. 



During the past year many of these In- 
dians have been in astarving con-iftion. the 
result of a two years' drought, and the fail- 
ure of the contractor to furnish supplies, 
made the situation at the Agency anyth ng 
but enviable. ... 

We have now commenced irrigation by 
means of mud engines. $3,550 having b. en 
granted by the Secretary of the Interior lor 
*his purpose. The saw mill does excellent 
work. The building for the boarding 
school (to accommodate 260 pupils) is get- 
ting on well. The Navajos are intelligent 
above the average Indian, and the school 
will probably be largely attended. | 

There has' been little missionary work 
done here, as the missionary appointed died 
shortly alter his arrival. 

The greatest evil here is whisky. The 
more sensible among the chiefs deprecate 
the traffic and ask, "Why does not the 
Great Father at Washington, who can do 
anything he plcnses. keep white men from 
bringing whisky to us?" 

I have endeavored to organize a ponce lorcc 
but have not yet succeeded. Many of the 



Their flocks have not increased, but they 
ill sell large numbers of blankets. 
The building of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad is affecting these people consid- 
erably. 

They continue to entreat that the " Great 
Father " will stop the whisky selling among 
them. 

Thev need agricultural implements sadly, 
but the very small appropriation granted by 
the last Congress is an effectual barrier to 
further progress at present. 

Th-. Homestead rights under acts of 
1875 and 1S80, wiil enable these Navajos 
tocontinue in the occupancy of their homes, 
and they are happy in this new prospect. 

The school nas been put back by the diffi- 
culties to which I have alluded, but the two 
missionaries sent by the Home Missionary 
Society have done all they could, and are 
ready to organize a permanent boarding 
school, so soon as the building can be occu- 
pied. 

I must repeat my strong conviction that 
rnly married men with families should be 
sent out, and that salaries should be made 
adequate to this end. The native women 
are cruelly wronged, and the care of all ille- 
gitimate children is thrown on the tribe, as 
they have none of the rights of citizens, and 
cannot testify. 

Arms are being, sold to the Indians 
against the law. For every reason it is to 
be hoped that the "severalty bill " to come 
before the next Congress, will also accord 
to the Indian the right at least to testily in 
the courts, and thus to afford him relief 
and protection. Nearly all these Indians 
cultivate land, and they regard each others 
rights sacredly ; less than 5 per cent, of their 
subsistence is obtained by hunting; and less 
than that amount this year from Govern- 
ment. „ 

Galen Eastman. 

1882. 
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The season has been exceptionally favora- 
ble, otherwise the merely nominal appro- 
priation of $5,000 would have been entirely 
insufficient, and there would have been 
great suffering. This appropriation gives 
about 25 cents per capita to puichase all 
necessary improvements, etc., and to teach 
them - white man's ways." 

ijustice of this is so evident, espec- 
ially when it is considered that the 4.5-0 
restless Apaches have secured an appropri- 
ation of $275,000- that it is wonderful that 
these Indians still listen when I tell them 
that they must mm behave better than 
before, (or the neighboring whites and Mex- 
icans are only watchirtg for an excuse to 
oust them from their 6.000.000 acres of re- 
served land. I am left with almost no 
means of con'rol. and is it not significant 
that for the first time the military arc 
proffering me their aid ? 

The school building is about completed, 
and the attendance has averaged 54. but 
the employes of the mission board have not 
fulfilled their contract. a,nd 1 am more than 
ever convinced that the best results can be 
had from such schools, only when they are 
under the full control of the agent. 

Ther • has been no missionary work done 
here since the death of the first missionary. 
, Some excitement has resulted from the 
finding of mines in the almost unexplored 
country to the northwest of this, inhabited 
by the' lawless Pah-Utcs and some Nava- 
I ios. I trust I have succeeded, at some risk 
I to my employes, in establishing friendly rela- 
■ tions with them, and that murders may be 
less frequent. 

Galen Eastman. 



people and the white workers amongst them. 
Many a civilized stomach "goes back" on 
its owner on its first introduction to the 
'•sheep water" of the Navajo country. 
The face of the country is almost entirely 
rock. Rock everywhere. No soil, as such, 
simply the sand and debris accumulated in 
the lower spots by ages of erosion and the 
action of water since the "' early days " when 
the world was new. An Illinois or Iowa or 
Kansas farmer would laugh to scorn the 
sandy beds which form the planting grounds 
of this people. 

Seventeen thousand Indians manage to 
extract their living (in addition to the mut- 
ton which forms the staple article of food) 
from these spots, and that. too. without any 
Government aid. If they were not the 
best Indians on the Continent they would 
not do it. The Unitcd^States has never 
fulfilled its promises made to them by treaty. 
It is sale to assume that it never will. As 
I have resigned and am about to leave here, 
and will probably be relieved before this re- 
port is read. I may be pardoned for resum- 
ing my rights and privileges as a citizen and 
speaking plainly ol the gross wrongs perpe- 
trated by the Government on the Navajos 
and on the Navajo Agency. Whether that 
treatment is due to ignorance, malice, or 
neglect, it is time that something was done 
to' remedy existing evils, and I should feel 
lacking in the performance of a plain duty 
if 1 failed to point out a few of them. 

The character of the country, as already 
briefly described, makes it incumbent on 
these Indians to depend almost entirely 
on their flocks for a livelihood. They are 
purely a pastiral people, and necessarily so. 
Their sheep and goats furnish their staple 
food, and from the sale of wool they pro- 
cure the other necessaries, flour, sugar, and 
coffee. These comprise almost the entire 
range of food supplies. 

Heretofore, little in the way of aid has 
been furnished by the Government for the 
sick, indigent, and helpless Indians, the 
agent being compelled to sec them suffer 
under his eves and to close his ears to their 
requests, or else supply the much needed 
articles at his own expense. Coming as I 
did. fresh from business life. and knowing 
I the failure of the Government to fulfill its 
i obligations to them, I for a time, did my 
i best to supply their needs. I spent some 
$Soo in that way. I thought I could do for 
i 'he United States what I could do for any 



peatedly. The meetine of Congress would 
have been very consoling, no doubt, had .L - 
buried one of my loved ones as the result of 
experiment. My family is not enduring 
this now, thank God ; but the conditions are 
not bettered a bit (only that the weather is 
warmer), and the family of the agency phys- 
ician u putting up with it in the hope that 
something will be done. I predict they 
won't stand it all next winter. " Wait till 
Congress meets." Wait until an indifferent 
Congress gets good and ready, and if this 
one docsn t. wait for the next. But don't 
forget to wait. The same old song for the 
Indian, too. 

list winter 1 promised the Indians I 
would go amongst them and visit the por- 
tions of their country which I had never 
seen. I have always felt that it wasanfagent's 
duty to make himself personally familiar 
with the entire country covered by his In- 
dians ; 
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s deprived of all means ol livelihood- 
me. But that impersonal myth, the j 



F. T. Bennett. 
Captain gth Cavalry. 

1881. 



I have been absent from my Agency for 
nearly a year, a military officer having been 
put in my place, on the ground that my In- 
dians were dissatisfied and hostile. My ac- 
counts have now been satisfactorily settled, 
the charges against me relutcd, my salary 
paid, and my Indians (who have, as a matter 
of fact, been peaceable all the time) express 
themselves satisfied wilh me. I trust as 
civilization advances into these wild regions 
these intrigues may cease. I estimate the 
'lavajos at present at 16.000. 

Farming this year has been disastrous, 
to drought, followed by floods of 

The peach crop is said to be larger than 
usual. The trees are said to have been 
planted by a superior race, or by ancient ex- 
plorers, possibly by the cliff-dwellers, whose 
remnants of swallow-like dwellings line the 
walls of this romantic canon ; but the mem- 
ory of these Indians does not reach back to 
that period. They value highly their peach 
orchards, which belong to families, and are 
re-planted when necessary, by the aged ones 
when they are about to depart, the vounger 
people believing that such acts forebode 
death. 



Premising that I did not take charge un- 
til the 1 st of January last, that ! have been 
without adequate assistance to perform the 
work of the agency, that I was much of the 
I me, without funds, that the labor demanded 
of an agent here unde- present conditions is 
such as to prevent his performing any of 
his duties in a satisfactory manner. 1 will 
say that this report must needs be incom- 
plete. It would require the descriptive 
powers of a Scott or a Dickens to portray 
the wretched condition of affairs at this 
agency in language such as to present a 
faithful picture of it to the mind of one who 
never saw it. 

This reservation is situated on the ele- 
vated table land known as the Colorado 
plateau, and lies partly in New Mexico and 
partly in Arizona. liLis about 105 miles 
square, and embraces something over 10.000 
square miles of the most worthless land that 
ever laid out doors. It is wholly a sand- 
stone mesa country, with occasional patches 
of valley land susceptible of cultivation by 
the rude Indian methods. It is almost 
waterless, in fact, a barren rocky desert. 
What does exist is alkaline, and nearly al 
of it is such that any well-regulated animal 
east of the Rockies would refuse to drink; 
still, it is the only Ifind available for these 



. nd if any of its officers has humanity enough 
in him to heed them! he pays the expenses. 
1 do not state this for my own bejjeht. I 
shall not be here when any action isTiad on 
these matters, if it ever is. What I have 
done is done. The money it cost me is 
dead loss. An institution which docs not 
fulfill its written obligations cannot be ex- 
pected to sustain its officers in an action 
dictated by any such weak sentiment as hu- 
manity But. 'for the sake of the unfortu- 
nate individual who has to wrestle with this 
work hereafter, I desire to call your atten- 
tion to the need ol strengthening his hands, 
and of sustaining him in doing right. 1 

When I came here there was not an ounce 
o! hay or grain at this agency ; there was 
not an ounce of provisions ol any kind for 
issue ; the thermometer ranged as low as 
26* below zero (and we are over 7,000 feet | 
above the sea) ; there was not a horse that 
could walk two miles without falling down 
from sheer fatigue, caused by hunger and 
age. and I was compelled to buy food for 
them at my own expense, rather than see 
thrm die of starvation. iThis at an agency 
1 for 17.000 people. There was not a house 
I that would keep out snow or rain. The 
roofs leaked, the water ran in on the floors, 
■ (the floors are below the level of the 
ground)). In a word, the agent and em- 
: ployes who were to lift up these people to a 
higher plane, to carry out the civilizing 
! policy of the Government, were expected to 
live in a lot of abandoned adobe huts, con- 
demned by special, regular and annual re- 
1 ports as unfit to live in fifteen years ago. 
condemned by every one who has ever seen 
them since, and repeatedly damned by all 
I who have been compelled to occupy them. 
I They are full of vermin and utterly unfit for 
I human habitation. 



resources, the climatic conditions, the 
amount and kind of stock owned by them, 
the number ol families, the number of chil- 
dren of school age ; in short, an agent ought 
to know his Indians. These Indians range ' 
over not only the country embraced 
within the limits of the reservation asjje- 
fined on the maps, but far into tnc adjoining 
lands. They are found to the south of 
Zuni. as far east as the Rio Grande, on the 
north in Colorado and Utah, and to the 
west as far as the Little Colorado, as well 
as on the banks of the main Colorado^, 
Many disputes have arisen between thetrT 
and the surrounding whi'es. Many are 
rankling to-day. The Navajos cover more 
than 15.000 square miles of territory. 

When 1 announced my intention of visit- 
ing the country they inhabit, and of exam- 
ining into all the matters of interest to them, 
it was joyfully received by the Indians as 
well as by the whites, who had been oa- 
tiently waiting for some authoritative deter- 
mination of the questions SO long unsettled. 
Fifteen thousand square miles of mountain 
country is a good deal of ground for any 
one man to cover, in the few breathing spells 
one gets while doing the clerical work for 
17,000 nomadic Indians, in quadruplicate. 
I managed to make fourteen trips amongst 
the tribe during the six months from Jan- 
uary to June, in spite of the onerous condi- 
tions placed upon me by Congress ; but in 
denying an agent for these Indians any cler- 
ical assistance, that body prevents his per- 
forming any of the higher duties of his 
office almost as effectually as if it forbade 
his doing so. 

1 have had no police. Navajos car.not be 
had lor any such sum as S5 a month. The 
right to fix the pay of the police should be 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior, aad 
not be arbitrarily named by men who have 
no conception of the duties required. I have 
I had to go alter red horse thieves and white ; 
I to remove unlawful traders from the reserve ; 
! to recover stolen stock; to chase criminals, 
' and to do it all myself— be agent, cle k, 
I chief of police and entire force, hostler. 
1 ™<irier, everything, to be able to cope with, 
;le-nanded, and to wisely treat all the 
; between 17.000 Indians 
lighbors ; and to personally 
--_ guard every item of Gov- 
ernment property at the agency while doing 
this, in a word, to be. (were it possible) a 
hundred miles from here settling a dispute, 
and to be quietly making up my papers and 
dish cloths and tin cups at 
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The reservation lines have never been 
surveyed. Oh ! how often have I written 
those words. And how much they mean to 
the man in charge here. !lo.v in the world 
am I to be always right on (questions of jur- 
isdiction, guarding this immense tract with 
its restless occupants? Must an agent con- 
tinue to assume (as 1 have Had to) that the 
reservation is rignt where he haupens to be? 
There isn't a mark on the groului. _ 

This work is a bricks-wilhout-stfaw task 
all the way through. If a man has the men- 
tal and physical qualities deiiiandedvthe pa- 
tience to endure, he can take those to * 
much better market— and he need not travel 
Ifar. Any man who fills the bill here, is- -- 
' worth *3.ooo a year " and found." He is 
' entitled to a good, comfortable house to live 
; in, furnished — at least, as good as an ordi- 
I nary mechanic occupies " in the States." I 
j do not believe the Government will get the 
I right man for less. It could not keep me 
! for a quarter of a cent less. But I consider 
mysell "discharged, cured." I plead for the jS 
future worker in this field. / 
• The Government ought to do something % 
for the development of water on this reser- 
vation. There are places whe-e the supply 
of water is barely sufficient for the needs of 
a few and where i think a small sum prop- 
erly expended would develop sufficient water 
. ■ :^«_ki= in mhnr 



I was told repeatedly by'influential and 
well-meaning friends, verbi.lly and by letter, 
to " hold on," " be patient." " we can't do it 
all in a month," "just wait till Congress 
meets," etc. You have heard it all re- 
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until the present beds of the little streams 
are 30 and 40 feet below their former levels. 
These places are abandoned. Suitable dams 
would cause them to become productive by- 
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enabling the Indians to irrigate, and induce 
the natives to make permanent homes. 

The agency school was conducted during 
the past season under contract with Dr. H. 
Kendall, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, and was in operation at 
the time I took charge, with an attendance of 
about 80 pupils. It was managed as an indus- 
trial boarding school, though no system of 
teaching industrial occupations was in opera- 
tion or could be under the conditions existing. 
This was'owing to the usual failure of the 
I'nited States to perform its agreements in 
connection with the Indian work. The 
Government, by its failure, compelled the 
opening of the school in an unfinished build- 
ing without suitable appliances; without 
even a wood shed or a water closet ; with a 
roof on its Kitchen and dir>ing roqjn that 
- was about as good as a sieve as protection (it 
certainly was no better) ; sans everything 
almost that was needed for success in a 
school of this kind. Make bricks without 
straw, ye workers in this field. "Wait for 
Congress," and keep on waiting. But as 
sure as you do, you'll get " left." The 
school is not a success thus far, and the 
United States Government is to blame. 

We have a saw mill, which I am told cost 
$10,000 to place in position. The only cov- 
ering for this valuable and useful machinery 
is the sky. It lies there exposed to the 
snow and the rain, to the sandstorm and 
the blizzard, rusting, rotting, and with a fine 
forest of pine timber within rifle shot. I 
have begged, implored, clamored for money 
to covtr its nakedness. It makes me angry 
every time I look at it. I have offered to 
start it up at my own expense (the money to 



United States. This, too, must "wait 
for Congress." It may be law, but it isn't 
business. 

The interest I take in this work is my 
only reason for stating these matters. The 
indifference, the neglect of the legislative 
branch of the Government in regard to this 
important work, is not conducive to serenity 
of disposition. I have found in the honora- 
ble Secretary of the Interior and in your 
office a most earnest desire to do all that 
it was possible to elevate this people. The 
history of mankind shows that the advances 
from barbarism to civilization have been by 
a series of steps or jumps rather than by a 
gradual forward movement. The Navajos 
have been standing still, in a transition 
period, for some time. They are ready for 
a jump. Shall it be a forward one? It~can 
be made so by wise action, and where they 
set their feet when they alight, there will 
they remain for a time. If this generation is 
given the proper impulse the next will be 
a wealth-producing factor in the civilization 
of the Southwest. 

Congress ought to do something to enable 
such of these Indians as are willing and of 
the right caliber to take up land without 
being compelled to pay for it. It ought 
to devise means to protect them against be- 
ing swindled. I know a most deserving In- 
dian who selected a ranch one hundred miles 
from the reservation twelve years ago. He 
has lived there ever since quietly, has raised 
seven children, has built a house and corral. 
Four years ago he went to Santa Fe to get a 
title to his land. He paid some scoundrel 
$160 for a worthless paper, the man repre- 
senting himself as the United States land 
agent. I reported these facts and sent the 
paper* the Indian had received' from this 
swindler to your office, . but nothing was 
done. This sort of work discourages others 
who are willing and who have both the de- 
sire and the ability to become independent 

The Navajos are, in my judgment, the 
most Independent, self-reliant Indians we 
have; Nnd I believe that in native shrewd- 
ness and intellect they are superior to any 
other tribe in the country. They are all 



rmed, and well armed. 
I am very respectfully, your obt. servant, 
D. M. Riordan. 



This reservation is about my ideal of a 
desert ; no water, no soil worthy of the 
name. Still, these Indians manage to eke 
out an existence. They are patient and in- 
dustrious workers. If they were not the 
best Indians on the Continent they would 
cause lots of trouble, for they are continually 
told by their Ute neighbors on the north, as 
well as the Apaches on the south, that the 
only way to get any help from the United 
Suites is to go on the war path, and then be 
lured to quit. Mr. Apache says, " look at 
m c ; I did all the injury I could for years to 
Jhc whites ; see now how they reward me 
for promising not to do so any more." 

The Ute says, " We killed our agent and 
£ne belonging to the Navajos ; we have 
kept the good people of Colorado, as well as 
others, in dread for years. Come on and se'e 
them pay us, our wives and babies, a good 



and children, then you'll be noticed ; 
' Uncle Sam ' has forgotten you.". 

It is hard for a poor Indian who has never 
seen much of this world, to understand why 
this distinction has been made; and lam 
frank to confess that it puzzles me to know 
why it is so. The treaty stipulations, con- 
ditions, reservation, etc., are exactly simi- 
lar, only the Navajos are industrious and 
peaceable and tbe others are not. The In- 
dian police here are very efficient',' and were 
it not for them it would be hard to manage 
these Indians, scattered over so vast an area 
and subject to such demoralizing influences. 
Yet, I venture the assertion that there is less 
crime committed by these seventeen thou- 
sand people, heathen as they are, tuan in 
any community of equal size in the East. 
The Agency school has 'not been a success, 
on account, I believe, principally, of the 
quarrels of the employes. We have a good 
school building, and as it is the only one 
there is among all these people, I feel that it 
should be well attended. In conclusion, I 
believe if this tribe is allowed a fair propor- 
tion of the money appropriated by Congress, 
that they will make as long strides toward 



William S who was at Hampton a 

short time only, is at Crow Creek. He has 
married, has been confirmed in the church, 
is working steadily in the carpenter shop, 
and is well spoken of by all. He wanted to 
return, bringing his wife to Hampton, but 
his health not being sufficiently good, we 
had to say no- 

To my great surprise I found a boy at 
Crow Creek, from whom we expected noth- 
ing special, working faithfully in one of the 
shops. The trade learned at Hampton was 
helpful. Howneatandniceoneof the educat- 
ed girls looked by the side of her friends. She 
was the pride and joy of her mother's heart. 

At Lower Brule Agency, I found 
fourteen of the Hampton students. Every 
one wore citizens' dress. They were coming 
from* service in the church as' we reached 
the agency and presented a fine appearance. 
They had been working in tbe shops, and in 
the school; assisting the missionary and cul- 
tivating the soil. Frank Y who was 

a blacksmith had also raised a crop of wheat. 

Samuel M , had taught school and 

acted as catechist in his father's camp, doing 
a good work. He said, however, he felt thi 



ilization as any tribe under your charge. I need of more training; that .after a year 



They are the largest tribe on any one reser- 
vation in the United States ; have the most 
arid and barren reserve ; are the hardest 
workers, and the most patient and peaceable. 

John H. Bowman. 



Some Questions Answered. 

What Becomes of the Returned 
Indians? Helped by Hampton Boys. 
Do the Indians want an Education ? 
A Visit to Hump's Camp. A Heart- 
broken Mother. "Yes, I want to Go." 
Ran Away from her Suitors. The 
Tame Buffalo. 

The question is no longer can the Indian 
be taught civilization ? That has been de- 
monstrated by the schools East and West. 
All persons are now asking with greater or 
less interest, what becomes of the returned 
students? Do they retain their civilization 
or do they entirely fall away ? In other 
words does the God who teaches and enables 
the white man to stand upright withold his 
grace from the Indian, earnestly pleading 
for the same ? " By their fruits ye shall know 
them is the test of the red as well as the 
white man. To the facts therefore let us go. 
A recent visit to the Indian country assured 
me that these returned student*- arc d£$tf|; 
wonderfully well. Out of all sent back, only 
one-tentl* have in any way adopted Indian 
habits. Not one, so far as I ccjuld learn, had 
doneanything criminal. Where are the classes 
sent year after year from our Eastern colleges? 
How many earn their living by honest toil ? 
How many are leading holy, upright lives? 
Let us not then put upon these poor Indian 
children burdens which we ourselves do not 
bear. Of course some have gone into the 
camp: this is not permanent. No good work 
can be lost. What they seem to, lose others 
gain, if they drop back a little, they bring 
their friends up a little. One of the Hamp- 
ton boys went to the camp and found a wife. 
At first our hearts were pained to learn that 
he was living as did the Indians. .What 
however, .are the facts? The boy brought 
the girl to the Christian Church to be mar- 
ried, and man and wife are now at Hampton 
Institute. Thus, what the boy lost by go- 
ing into the camp, resulted in the salvation 
of the girl. If once you get a hold upon 



teaching the pupils would k _ 
he knew. His sister and himself are now 

at Hampton. George W , who was 

baptized the night before leaving Hampton, 
and confirmed by Bishop Hare in Dakota, 
though exceedingly reserved, voluntarily 
spoke to a group of his people in behalf of 
Christian education. We called not a coun- 
cil of the chiefs at this place, but of the re- 
turned students, and asked their help in 
gathering others. To them is due in large 
part our success. In spite of the unanimous 
decision of the chiefs that none should leave, 
we had to refuse to take some because phys- 
ically weak, and because the number was 
made up, and brought eleven fine specimens 
from the two agencies. I was most hospi- 
tally entertained at Lower Brule by a native 
missionary, Rev. L. C. Walker. 

At Cheyenne River Agency, we found that 
one of the Hampton boys was Agency inter- 
preter, another head man at the barn, and 
another acting as government scout. Felix 

B the interpreter, went with us over 

the country in search of children, and ren- 
derered valuable service. From this agency 
we brought eight. Do not understand me 
to say that all these children are saints. This 
however, I do say. I believe some are earn- 
est Christians, struggling for the right and 
stemming the current. All are standing up 
in'tffc'liice of great opposition. Many of the 
chiefs do not want the children educated, 
fearing they may lose their power over them. 
The grandmothers say as do other old fo- 
gies: Why anything new ? the old was good 
enough for us. These children want to be 
white people and forget their mothers and 
grandmothers. At some agencies the preju- 
dice of employees is very great. It is to 
their interest to keep these students down. 
They fear- if these work in the shop they 
may lose their place and pay. Sufficient op- 
portunities and facilities are not given th 



work. They are expected to "Make 
bricks without straw." Truly the Indian has 
found no royal road to learning civilization, 
Do not these fruits however betoken some 
good in the tree. 

Again, people often ask are the Indians 
anxious to have their children educated, 
and do they come of their own accord. 

When they have had a taste of knowledge 
or civilization, they are hungry for more, 
where ignorant like, a starving man, they 
these children you can influence them for | know not how hungry they are. In one 
belter things. A boy who was at Hampton \ case they see the imperative necessity of ed. 



short time and who was sent home be- 
cause physically unsound, Lived as his wild 
friends lived. When asked to discard the 
blanket and cut his hair, he promised, at the 
r.isk of losing his so called home, to do both. 
The promise, I believe, he has kept. 

At Crow-Creek and Lower Brule Agen- 
cies the people had decided to send no more 
children East. This was caused by the evil 
report of some disappointed and sick stu- 
dents who had been brought sick and had to 
be returned sick. They naturally felt badly 
at accomplishing little rere, and threw the 
blame on the school. How human all this ? 
The poor parents believed it and said they 
could not send their children away. Prov- 
identially however, Thomas T. a nice look- 
ing Hampton boy.was in the returned party. 
He was brought into the council of the 
chiefs and head men and acted as interpre- 
ter for the Agent and myself, and then by 
the invitation of tbe Agent spoke to the 
chiefs telling what he knew about school 
life. Some believe* him and some believed 
him not. What a trial to this lad of 19 years 
to do what is contrary to Indian custom, 
speak in council. 

The young mer are expected to keep quiet. 
Yet he stood up in the presence of his peo- 
ple and told them truths which he knew 
they would notbeltcve. It was evident all 
felt proud of h jm, even though they received 
not his words, That boy now teaches half 
of the day ift/the government school, "and 
acts as internteter the other half. 



ucation, in the other they see it not. It is 
heart rending to see their brains, like their 
lands, lying idle, We visited the camp of 
Chief Hump about 80 miles from Cheyenne 
River Agency. My wife, Miss Folsom and 
Mrs. Swan, wife of the agent, were the first 
white ladies who had been there. These In- 
dians had been engaged in the Sitting Bull 
hostilities. I made known to the chief the 
object of our mission, and asked him to 
send six or eight from his band. He asked 
me how much pay I got for eacti child, I 
took away. The poor man, in his blindness, 
could not think of anything higher than the 
loaves and fishes. He said he could not 
send any childien without holding a council 
of his people. He, with Burke, thought that 
a man to lead must follow his people. The 
people were off hunting and cutting wood, 
and could not be called together. So in this 
case he could neither lead nor follow. We 
learned of a family where there were four 
children/two girls and two boys, and we 
were urged to get their children in school. We 
went to the poor home, if home it could be 
called, and asked the man to send his daugh- 
ters to school. He kept quiet for a while 
and then said, I have not spoken because I 
am not going to send my children. I tried 
to reason with him. He said it is no use to 
argue with me, I cannot let my children go. 

The grandmother then appeared at the 
door of her tipi and began to howl; she de- 
clared they must not go saying, the Govern- 
ment has taken away our tobacco, has cut 



down our rations, and now wants to take 
away our children. I told them I would 
carry the children to the Agency to be ex- 
amined by the physician; if well. I wanted 
them to go to school, if not, I would not take 
them. This was enough for the mother who 
had been sitting still— she thought the time 
had come for her to part with her children 
and she could stand it no longer— she looked 
at me, it seemed for a moment or more — 
that look I cannot forget — and screaming, 
rushed to the door of her miserable house, 
broke it open, took down a long knife and 
gashed herself until the blood flowed. The 
knife not being sufficiently sharp, she got a 
stone and whetted it weeping all the tim€. 
This meant, I believe, that she had yielded 
the point and was terribly grieved at the 
idea of giving up herchildren^he knew not 
lor what. The worst was over, and if the 
children could have been placed in a school 
near home it might have been well, but it 
would not do to take them under such cir- 
cumstances any great distance. These poor 
creatures know not what they are doing in 
refusing to take help offered them. 

On the other hand, those who know bet- 
ter are exceedingly eager for education. A 
mother who heard of our being on the re- 
serve, brought her boy sixty or seventy miles 
to ask us to take him. He is at Hampton 
to-day. After leaving the Agency for the 
steamboat landing some three miles off, a 
ooy appeared having ridden fifteen oreigh- ' 
teen miles, and earnestly asked to go to 
school— we sent him to the Agency Physic- 
ian to be examined— he went at full speed 
and returned bringing a note from the Dr. 
stating he had enlargement of the Thyroid 
Glands and had better not go. When told 
the contents of the note he was greatly dis- 
appointed and volunteered to run the risk, 
saying he would not have come if he had 
not wanted to go. We asked him if he 
wished to go in the face of what the Dr. had 
said— he answered yes, I want to go. We then 
said, suppose you get sick and die there. 
Nothing seemed to move him— he still insist- 
ed he must go, and agreed if too sick to stay, 
to pay his was way back home by selling 
some cattle he had, thus relieving the Gov- 
ernment of all responsibility in the matter. 1 
Of course we brought that boy, and he has 
had no trouble. Since coming such earnest- 
ness must tell. 

At Lower Brule Agency one of the Hamp- 
ton students told me of a girl who wished 
to go. He escorted the missionary and my- 
self to her home. As we n cared the log 
house, we saw a long piece of red calico fly- 
ing like a flag over the house. What does 
that mean ? we asked. It is a sacrifice to 
God forthc sick man within, was the reply. 
We entered the house and found the father 
very feeble and the bright looking girl mak- 
ing a dress to wear to Hampton. I confess 
my heart failed me when I saw the old 
man's condition. I did not know that the 
daughter ought to leave him. The mission- 
ary made known the object of our visit. A 
Chief who had come to see his sick relative, 
undertook to rifely, saying the sick man 
could not talk rn^h and he would talk for 
him. He urged some objections to sending 
children away. After he had finished, as 
only one must talk at a time, I tried to an- 
swer his objections, first speaking words of 
comfort and of eternal life ' to the 
sick man. The poor man then asked 
his wife a question, who replied saying- 
the girl says she wants to go because the 
men are courting her. She does not want 
to be married now and when married she 
wishes to be married in the Christian way. 
The father, almost too weak to talk, then 
made his speech. He said in substance. I 
am sick and cannot live long.I want my child- 
ren to go to school that they may be able to 
take care of themselves when I am / «ojn£ 
He sent for another daughter and askeid me to. 
take both. Did not that man have a brave" 
heart? The Chief, to my utter amazement, 
then apologized, saying he thought his kins=~~ 
man would not want his children to go, 
therefore he said what he did. As the eyes 
of these people open, they see 'the pressing 
need of education. They realize they must 
be able stand by "the side of their white 
brothers. While driving over the country I 
thought I saw the Indian question illustrat- 
ed. In the large herd of cattle owned. by a 
Frenchman who had married an Indian wo- 
man, I saw four buffaloes. Now no wild 
buffaloes can be found in that part of Dako- 
ta Were one to appear he would be hunted 
down and killed. How do these remain ia 
safety? They w^re caught when young, and 
taught to live with the civilized cattle, and 
now they adjust themselves to their sur- 
roundings. Even so the white people live ia 
and around the Indian country. The Indian 
cannot be hunted down anymore; there is too- 
much Christianity in this land for that, but 
unless he adjusts himself to his surroundings, 
he will always be oppressed and there will al- 
ways be trouble. He must be able to work 
and live as does the civil ized white roan. This 
training must be done by tbe schools East 
and West, and there is no time to be lost in 
.doing it. j. j. g. 
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Horsf ord's Acid Phosphate. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 
peared. Be sure that the word " Hors- 
ford's" is on the wrapper. None genuine 
without it.' 



A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

$2 50 A YEAR 

FOR THE 

ILLDSTRATEJ) 
CHRISTIAN 
WEEKLY. 

The best and cheapest^il- 
lustrated paper, and unsec- 
tarian religious weekly in 
the. land.' 

Just the Paper for You. 
$2 50 A YEAR. 

SAMPLE FREE. 

Illustrated Christian Weekly. 

I50 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

„* VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION, 

Dr. P. P. Gilmartin, Detroit, Mich. .says; 
" I have found it very satisfactory in its ef- 
fects, notably in the prostration attendant 
upon alcoholism." 
* . . 

7. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AND— 

Commission Merchants, 

2 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
6—85. Norfolk, Va. 



DENTISTRY. 

*\ Hampton, Va.. Oct. iSij. 

Dr. T. H*. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton and vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
in Hampton. Office on King St., opposite 
Barnes' Hotel. ' 



A Happy New Year! 

In addition to our regular stock of 

BOOKS, PERIODICALS^ 
STATIONERY, 
CONFECTIONERY, 

FRUITS, 
Tobacco & ^Cigars. 

We have added a large assortment of 

TOYS. C^-A-IIVCIES 

Fireworks, etc. 

Which we are confident cannot be sur- 
passed by anything ever 
seen in this town, 
and which we are selling at 

Surprisingly Low Prices. 

We keep a supply of SCHOOL TEXT 
BOOKS, and will furnish 

ANY BOOKS TO ORDER 
desired. Don't forget the place, 

Hampton Hews Co., 

King St., near Barnes' Hotel- 
Booker Bros., old stand. 



Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built ani 
corfortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators. gas and elec- 
tric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA, and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1,000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equaljed elsewhere as a • 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over $150,000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness, 
malerial fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74° in summer ; 59" in autumn ; 44° in winter, and p° for 
spring; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing. whjdK&l goqfjafcora May .until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic SeaboirBT^For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the" Hygeia. 

For further information address by mail or telegraph, 
5_si_6-85. H. PHOEBUS, Pro'p. 



A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER 

Will Clearly Substantiate Siz Especial Points of Excellence. 

1st — It is the easiest running press made. 2nd — It is as strong as any press made. 
3rd — It is the most durab'e press made. 4th — It will do as good work as any press 
made. 5th— It will take less to keep it in repair than any press made. 6th— (Last 
but not least) It costs less than any first-class press made. 




ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AN D PRINTERS' SUI 

J.F.W.DORMAN, 21" GERMAN ST., BALTIMORE Md 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with n y 
business, I am on hand at all limes to furnish 

pure tm [id oils 

Wit, GLASS. IlillSlES, ETC. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

■ ( 

of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' ] 



AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER. ROOFING PAPER 4c. 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINE 
and FRESCO COLORS. - 
A fine assortment of ' 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge- 
Mi orders promptly attended to. 
Thinking tbe Public for their generoua natron.™ 

ami? Cajfon * «*">"■»">■>«» of tha 

J. W. BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. Schmels' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 



22 Light Street, 



D, TVTVi.. 

DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATER and OAS. 
HUmIaND LEATHER BELTING- 

GTJM PACKUTO, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILI 
EefSuND for Phicb List. 

EETJTER & 

22 LIGHT ST« 

BALTIMORE, Md. 




National School Supply Bureau 



Last April, being 
.jtdetlringa pos' 
lenreJ olaced my r 



first part of the present n 

OU Of AV TI 

Putting i 



a charge of a large public school. 

Tood academy or col- 

r Bureau. During the 



but desiring' a position In some good academy or col- 



mnlc&tlon with the part' 



J myself In 

concerned 1 received the appointment. _ 
aatianed with the management ot the Bureau . and fee I 
sure that It fills a useful and necessary place in out 
school economy. Ton are at 11 Deity to use my nam* 
If you wish. 

Respectfully, 

EDWARD O. t'lSKE. 
Headmaster Xarkham Acad., Milwaukee, Wis. 



For application-form and circular, address : 
Natl School Supply Bureau, Chicago, Ii i 

N- B. We want all kindo oi 
Teachers for Schools and 
Familes- Good pay to 

Agents and Private Co: 



i 
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Humor and pathos, are blended in 
Miss Bacon's page of Silhouettes. 



Our Indian Department has attact- 
ed favorable comment. We are promis- 
ed new contributors, whose names are 
therein given. . p 

The New Orlearjs Exposition comes 
slowly to perfection. Hampton Insti- 
tute is represented there, in connection 
with the schools of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, by photographs, 
reports, specimens of school exercises 
and industrial work.' 



The "Hampton Club" of Springfield 
Mass. and its Hampton Fair, are in 
their way unique affairs and we are glad 
to give our readers the bright descrip- 
tion of them by a former Hampton 
worker and another friend, which will 
be found on our twenty second page. 

Many questions are asked at Hamp- 
ton, in the course of a year, by visitors 
or correspondents, not all of which ad- 
mit of a conclusive answer, but many 
of which are so suggestive and full of 
general interest that we have concluded 
to set apart a column or two of the 
Workman to their consideration from 
month to month. The questions this 
moptfi, whose discussion will be found 
on the next page, are from our valued 
friend, Rev. John Harding, of the 
Springfield Republican. The column is 
now open to " inqujjing friends," to 
whose questions we (shall be glad 
give due consideration, if we_.cannot 
always give adequate replies. 



Judge Tourgee, in a recent Congre 
gationalist, in his dramatic way form 
ulates the problem of the Negro's 
destiny as it exists in the mind of the 
Southern white, the Northern white, 
and the Negro himself. As he says, 
the last of these views is seldom con- 
sidered, undervalued and hard to get 
at. Its distinguishing features, he 
thinks are iSt, a total absence of any 
doubt of his equal capability of de 
velopment with the white man, given 
the same' antecedent opportunities; 
2nd, a belief that white superiority is 
owing above all to tducation ; 3rd, a 
consequent intense desire for educa- 
tion, "believing more devoutly than any 
people on earth ever believed before, 
that ' knowledge is power,' the power 
that distinguishes the free man from 
the slave, in every age and clime;" 4th, 
distrust of the whole white race and of 
any protestations on their part of an 
interest independent of policy; 5th, an 
indestructible trust in God, and belief 
in "the good time coming," though he 
cannot see how. 

The suggestion of Judge Tourgee 
that "the so called leader frequently 
represents the ideas he thinks his fol- 
lowers ought to have rather than those 
they actually hold," may possibly be 
thought true to some extent of himself. 
As he says, " the lower levelsof human- 
ity feel but rarely formulate." The 
white race has now at any rate, an ex- 
cellent chance to so vindicate its good 
faith as to cultivate feelings of confi- 
dence in the tf,ew generation, to whom 
slavery is but) matter of history. Cer- 
/tain it is, that the education which is 
/spreading and will spread over the 
Southern land will give the Negro 
some of the power.he expects, not only 
to formulate but to act upon the feel- 
ings which may be cultivated injjim. 



The Freedman's Case. 

Mr. Geo. W. Cable's a- tide in th 
January Century on the " Freedman's 
Case in 'Equity ' is of great interest, es- 
pecially as coming from a Mississippian 
and ex-Confederate soldier. No North- 
ern waving of the bloody shirt could 
be so effective as his frank and plain 
avowals of the numberless oppressions 
of caste distinction and the worse 
abuses of the penitentiary and convict 
lease system, upon a people who have 
"proved that be their relative stand 
ing among the races of men what it 
may, they are worthy to be free," and 
have a right to "that simple protection 
without patronage which any one 
American citizen, however exalted, owes 
to any other,' however humble." The 
Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) indignant 
ly denies that Mr. Cable represents 
Southern sentiment in any degree. It 
is likely that not many Soulherne 
and by no means all Northerners 
would follow him to the furthest ex- 
tent, as for instance in his plea for 
mixed schools. 

He is regarding the question on the 
plane of absolute equity and economic 
common sense rather than of present 
expediency. But we believe with him 
that there are thousands of Southern 
born men and women, and these of the 
best intelligence and position, who de- 
sire fairness and right above all thing , 
and who 'see that the whole communi- 
ty is sinned against in every act or at- 
titude of oppression however gross or 
however refined." The principle of 
right once started will work out its 
own development and no othet^.Tbii 
being so, neither they nor we n^ |6 
agitated over the question whethes' o 
no their little great grand children will 
go to school with little colored boys and 
girls, as — according -to our Southern 
contributor, Mrs, Langhorne's sketch on 
another page, — their little great grand 
parents did without consternation or 
disaster, in the good old " ante helium 
days." 

The great need of the hour is edu 
tion — enlightenment of the masses of 
both races. W e rejoice that, as Mr. 
Cable says, "all have agreed not to 
handicap this with the race question," 
that "there is in the South an honest 
effort to keep the public school inter- 
ests in the hands of the states' most 
highly trained intelligence," and that 
Southern public sentiment is growing 
so evidently in the favor of education 
for all. We rejoice too in the new im- 
petus that is apparent in the general 
public interest in the question. Noth- 
ing is so dangerous as to shut the eyes 
to danger. No one has put this more 
forcibly than Mr. Cable when he says : 
"This is what the impatient proposal 
to make it a dead and buried issue real- 
ly means. It means to recommit it to 
the silence and concealment of the 
covered furrow. Beyond that incu- 
bative retirement, no suppressed moral 
question can be pushed ; but all such 
questions ignored in the domain of 
private morals spring up and expand 
once more into questions of public 
equity ; neglected as matters of public 
equity, they blossom into questions of 
national interest ; and despised in that 
guise, presently yield the red fruits of 
revolution. This question must never 
again bear that fruit. There must arise, 
nay, there has arisen in the South it- 
self, a desire to see established the 
equities of the issue; to make it no long- 
er a questionof endurance between one 
group of states and another, but be- 
tween the moral debris of an exploded 
evil and the duty and necessity of 
planting society firmly upon universal 
justice and equity." 



Indian Rights. 

The need of an "Indifn Rights As- 
sociation " was never more manifest 
than in the case of the starving Piegan 
Indians, of Montana. 

At the September meetings in 1884. 
of the representatives"of that and of 
the leading religious societies, at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., as the guests of Mr. 
C. R. Smiley, it was decided to send 
Professor Painter, the Washington 
agent of the Association, to ascertain in 
person the facts of the case. 

Returning from Montana, he made 
to the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations, a strong statement of what he 
had observed, asking for immediate 
relief, which was promised as soon as 
possible. Following up the matter with 
pe^istent effort, he met an unexpect- 
ed rebuff, and at once addressed an 
open public letter in the New York 
Tribune to Mr. E. J. Ellis, Chairman of 
the Committee, stating the facts of the 
case. Prompt action was taken and 
fifty thousand dollars were at once 
voted to save the Piegans from starva- 
tion. These people had practically 
been forced to sell their wives and 
daughters to soldiers and citizens about 
them, for money with which to buy 
food ; the details are too shocking to 
repeat. 

We take this occasion to impress on 
all friends of the Indians, the necessity 
of work at Washington, where, more 
than anywhere else, is the root of the 
red man's troubles ; not that Congress- 
men are averse to doing their duty, but 
because the demands of constituents 
and endless details, push the interests 
of the Indian into the background. 

The Indian Rights Association can, 
with six thousand dollars a year, for 
their Washington work, in circulating 
documents, holding meetings, etc., do 
more for the red race than all the ten 
millions a year used by the' War De- 
partment in the West, and the forty 
million pounds of beef issued annually 
(not without justice) to the tribes who 
never will work till thejjare compelled 
to. 

Those who wish to know fully of the 
work of this Association can get infor- 
mation by addressing Mr. Herbert 
Welsh, Secretary, 1316 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Until this and the 
Woman's National Indian Association, 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton, of Philadelphia, 
Secretary, were formed, the sympathy 
of the people had no organization, no 
concentration, no effect. Now, public 
sentiment is telling ; ihe Indian is 
every year more recognized, and hope 
for his future is more and more felt. 
The beginning of it all was Captain 
Pratt's quiet work in Fort Marion, 
Florida. 



Dr. Mayo thus sums up the educa- 
tional progress of the South. "It will 
pay this year more than fifteen million 
dollars foreducation. In the last three 
years, the Southern people Jiave them- 
selves paid as much money for educa- 
tion as the Nation and the North have 
given them for that purpose «ince i860. 
The free school for both races has been 
established by law in every Southern 
State. The collegiate, academic, and 
professional schools upset by the war, 
have been restored. Two State univer- 
:s admit girls, and the education of 
women is largely on the increase. A 
great revival of popular interest in 
education pervades the South. 

The short sessions of the country 
schools, from two to five months, need 
lengthening. The larger cities have 
from six to nine, and an extensive sys- 



tem of Normal schools is needed." A 
people so bravely struggling to edu- 
cate all its citizens should have both na- 
tional and private aid to lift the great 
weight of illiteracy which threatens not 
one section or class only, but the Na- 
tional life. 



9- 



v^The Alumni Journal, of Hampton 
Institute, owned and edited by resi- 
dent graduates, is a little sheet which 
deserves our frequent notice, and the 
liberal patronage of Hampton gradu- 
ates. It is well and independently 
edited. The January number is now 
before us. Its editorial on the situa- 
tion is rather corroborative of Judge 
Tourgee's estimate of the colored point 1 " 
of view. As to the proposed "Colored 
World's Fair," the editor thinks the 
colored people need many other things 
more, and advises them to devote their 
enecgies rather to petitioningCongress 
to pass the Education Bill. We must 
agree with him also, in his criticism 
of a letter to the Workman, that " fos- 
tering" is not the most appropriate 
word to apply to the influence which 
slavery had in developing some of the 
" admirabletraits " of the African. He 
probably would not deny the fact of 
such development, and that is all, we 
think, that our liberal minded South- 
ern correspondent intended to express. 



There could be no stronger argument 
for the progress of the Negro race or the 
hopefulness of its future, than the pos- 
sibility of such a collection of thought- 
ful, calm, and well-put sentiments, as 
the A. M. U Church Review of Phila- 
delphia presents in a symposium of 
leading colored men upon the relation 
to their race of the present political as- 
pect, extracts of which may be found 
in another column. Not the least elo- 
quent of the writers is the one woman 
among them, Mrs. Frances E. W. Har- 
per, of Phdadelphia, and not the least 
forcible iterance that "If for the next 
twenty years the colored people take 
no feverish interest in the success or 
failure of either party, but will do all 
they can to build up an intelligent and 
virtuous manhood, and a tender, strong 
and true womanhood, we can afford to 
wait for political strength, while de- 
veloping moral and spiritual power." 



Alarming rumors of illness at Hamp- 
ton Institute make it proper for us to 
state the facts of the case frpfls»the ire- 
port of the resident physician, fas the 
relief of those interested in the school. 

There has been more than usual sick- . 
ness this winter, attributable chiefly to "I 
atmospheric conditions which we share 
with the surrounding country, but 
nothing of the nature reported ; not 
one case of "diphtheria," "scarlet fever," 
or any malignant disease. In a com- 
munity of six hundred students such 
as ours, with the attendant force of 
instructors and employes, any epidemic 
makes a great show, and we have had 
three : " German measles," brought 
from the West by an Indian child;, 
measles proper, brought from Hamp- 
ton by day scholars, and quinsy sora 
throat. With care and isolation, the 
first and most severe of the three was 
soon stamped out. The second, with its 
sources so near us, was of wider extent, 
spreading to the teachers and families, 
on the school grounds, but generally of 
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a mild form. Tonsillitis, or quinsy, 
which is commonly regarded ot mala- 
rial origin, has been prevalent about 
the town of Hampton, as in other parts 
of the country. At the school, there 
have been, about a hundred cases, 
scattered thiough all the buildings on 
the place, which points to general, 
rather than to local causes. The long 
drought of the summer and fall may 
have had something to do with causing 
this an:l other sickness. Of continued 
malarial fever, there have been but two 
cases among the students, with two 
among the teachers. As it is unus- 
ually prevalent this season in the coun- 
try about us, our proportion of the dis- 
ease is small, 1 and contrasted with the 
nin; or ten cues an ng the students 
of last .year up to 'this dateytnd more 
the year before, shows actual improve- 
ment in ihe sanitary condition of the 
place, owing to the measures which 
have been taken to this end each year. 
There has been an unusual number of 
ordinary cases of chills and fever oc- 
curring early in the year, chiefly among 
new students, coming from various sec- 
tions. Outside of the epidemics, ihe us- 
ual number of incidental cases of vari- 
ous kinds, has helped to swell the ag- 
gregate of illness, and the arduous 
work of the physician and nurses, but 
has no special significance as to local 
causes of disease. 

The one death from malarial fever in 
our corps of teachers— the first ever to 
occur at the school, made naturally, a 
profound impression, and was, per- 
haps, the chief origin of the excited 
feeling. Though an enfeebled condi- 
tion of health before starting for 
Hampton this fall made her, no doubt, possible to obtain 
peculiarly susceptible to disease, if not any sense fit 
already in its power, every means was 
promptly taken to investigate and re- 
move any possible local causes of ma- 
. laria. Mr. Chas. F. Wingate, of New 
* York City, well known as a sanitary 
engineer, and a member of the Com- 
mission appointed by the city to take 
measures against the approach of chol- 
era, was sent for, and made, as he had 
two years ago, a thorough inspection of 
all the school grounds and buildings. 
. We quote the first paragraph of-his re- 
port : 

••Ai the result of my examination, made 
im glad to find 
endations made 
complied with, 
s effected have 



timent should be laid aside, and the QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS, vote for the merest trifle. Only as the 

' black voting population shall be able 
as a whole to read and write and form 

As to the Lion and the Lamb. 



matter regarded solely from an econom- 
ic standpoint, what would be the opinion 
of an average business man in regard, 
for example, to such a story as that of 
the Navajo Agency, publishedjn our 
last number ? This story is sumciently 
startling when hampered by the unim- 
portant details inseparable from official 
reports, but when tlvse are cleared 
away, the points present themselves 
with a distinctness wheh leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

At this Agency, then, there have been 
in ten years seven different agents. 
Every one of ihcse agents has repre- 
sented to the Government the necessity 
for supplying the Indians with the 
means of rendering themselves self- 
supporting, and has borne witness to 
the willingness of the Indians to work, 
as soon as work is made possible for 
them. Not a year passed without a 
strong statement of the need of schools 
d the desire of the Indians for ednca- 
in; and the request that mission work 
some shape should be begun 
been al 



then., ... 

Again and again is the fact repeated t<) |ive 
that the restrvilicn lines bm net ccen ,„ wiH h, lvc 
surveyed, and that unending and need- 
less trouble and expense are the result. 
That there are no Agency buildings 
which are in any sense fit for their pur- 
pose, that the sale of whiskey is practic- 
ally unrestricted, that the Indians suffer 
cruelly at times from the failure of Gov- 
ernment supplies, (the result usually of 
the insufficient appropriation) is re-iter- 
ated from year to year with more or 



December 28th and 29th. 
that so many of my rccoi 
two years ago, have bei 
and that the improven 



less force and bitterness. That the 
salaries are so small as to make it im- 
nployeswhoarein 
work, and that the 
appropriation for this work, (which, be 
remembered, the Government nomi- 
dly undertakes to accomplish,) is 
mply an absurdity, so out of propor- 
tion is it to the necessary expenses, 
comes 1 > be taken as a matter of course 
by these men who have most of them 
learned by experience, the value of re- 
monstrance. And what is the outcome 
of it all ? What has the Government to. 



Editors Southern Workman ; 

I observe two 'outlooks for the Negro 
problem, each of which has its plausibilities. 

As the Southern Ni»ro grows more in- 
telligent and acquires property, he will be 
recognized as an important factor in society 
be respected accordingly and given due 
place in the body politic, as a producer, 
office holder, etc. letting social relations 
take care of themselves. In this view the 
two races will recognize their mutual need 
of each other, and continue to live together, 
with a growing identification of mutual .and 

common interests. 

The cleavage of the color line is so deep 
and will be so intensified by the preference 
of the colore ' p;>ple for separate churches 
as well as the jealousy an-1 old time preju- 
dices ot the whites, that there will be a grad- 
ual and voluntary separation, resulting in 
ng I black communities, perhaps a belt of blacK 
Uxh races will in due time prefer 
->irt. in region s where the colored 
ndisputable majority, 
and will assert their competency to buy the 
land and take care of themselves, both in- 
dustrially and politically.. 

Towards which of these outcomes do 
the present tendencies of each race s;em to 
be leading ? 

Do the Southern white people who arc 
intelligent and influential favor Negro ed- 
ucation ? Would they, as a class, welcome 



National aid ? v 

The above questions interest me and 

probably many others. K 

LongmtadttW, Mass. J. w H. 

In 'brief, will the Negro, through 
intelligence an 1 prosperity, become 
m ire and more allied and identified 
with the white race, or will he by pre-, 
judice and opposing sympathies be- 
come — though peacefully — more and 
more alienated and separated? Still 
■l-jwrre briefly— Is the lamb to I 



their opinions for themselves, will their-- 
votes cease to be a danger to the pros- 
perity of the South and the country. 
As things stand, the combined aid of 
Southern support and Norl hern chari- 
ty cannot do the work, and the Gov- 
ernment will not. 

The record of tbeSo^thern whites 
in taxing themselv.s for the education 
of both races as heavily as most North- 
ern slates do (or their own people, 
shows that they are in earnest about 
educating both races and giving the 
Negro a fair chance. (See Cable's 
article in the January Century) Ac- 
knowledging to the utmost th<f fact 
and the ruinous folly of unrighteous 
oppression, and p itti >g the Freed nan's 
case I in E , iit/" with' an impartial 
boldness that would expose a Northern 
writer to the charge of- incendiarism, 
he writes : 

"A far pleasanter aspect of our subject 
shows itself when wc turn from courts and 
prisons to the school house. * * * With os 
of the South, as elsewhere, there is a fairly 
honest etlort to Keep the public school in- 
terests in the hands of the State's most 
highly trained intelligence. * * * Practi- 
cally, through the great majority of ourl 
higher educational offices, we arc fairly con- 
verted to the imperative necessity ol elevat- 
ing the colored man intellectually, and arc 
ng to see very plainly that the whole 
community is sinned against in every act or 
attitude of oppression, however gross or 
however refined." 

is generally felt in the South that 
the Nation's duty to aid in filling 
Negro for the citizenship which it 
conferred upon him. The only oppos- 
ing sentiment is the traditional fear of 
centralization, and this being strongest 
politicians and political leaders is 
likely to prevent or delay such national 



sible fo 
people 



uring which it has been respon- 
the bodies and souls of these 



rk, for this\!TCy de 

or outside of the li< 



been so satisfactory in their results. The 
present suggestions, will, I 'trust, be as 
readily carried out and with as beneficial 
" results." 

- We may, say that the improvements 
made in the fast two years.at the advice 
of Mr. Wingate and the resident physic- 
ian, including a building for laundry, 
bath-room.etc.,with the bulk-head now 
ni construction, to keep the tide from 
rising and falling on the flats.have cos t 
thousands of dollars. The minor and 
inexpensive ones now suggested, will 
be promptly carried out. It wou.'.d be 
folly to ignore the warnings of nature 
and the teachings of experience, but 
that folly will not be committed. There 
/- is no reason for panic, but, with all the 
work anf anxiety inevitable in the 
care of such numbers, there is much 
reason for thankfulness and courage. 



The condensed Reports of Indian 
Agents, of which we print in this num- 
ber a third installment, furnish testi- 
mony in regard to the manner in which 
the U. S. Government has conducted 
its work for Indians, which is far more 
forcible than could be obtained from 
any private source or sources, and has 
presumably the great advantage of be- 
ing unaffected by prejudice in favor of 
this theory or that. 

It is interesting to conjecture what 
would te the verdict of a lotaUy disin- 
/ terested person, to whom should be sub- 
milted this testimony. as to the wis lorn 
and justice of ihe means adopled by a 
Government whose attempts at civiliz- 
ing a handful of half savage tribes has 
borne such fruit. If all philanthropic 



portof its agent for 1S83 takes 
up every one of these counts as given 
above and asserts with proof that on ev- 
ery one of them the Governmentstands 
guilty; guilty of indifference, of fraud, 
of a most shameless inhumanity. 

In that year matters at this Agency 
stood as follows: The reservation lines 
had not been surveyed ;*here was no po- 
lice force because there was no money 
to pay them; nothing hau been done to 
secure a proper water supply; very lit- 
tle or no aid was furnished for sick or 
helpless Indians; there were no suiiable 
agency buildings; the school buildings 
were unfinished and the school conse- 
quently a failure; nothing had been 
done towards furthering the plans for 
industrial education; the Indians had 
not been assisted in their efforts to take 
up land or protected against swindlers; 
in short, in no way or shape had the 
United States fulfilled the promises 
made to them by treaty. 

The history of this agency is the his- 
tory of a large majority of the agencies 
for which the United Slates Govern 
mem is responsible, and while Ihe im 
personality of "the Government," pro- 
tects it from the result;, which would 
inevitably fall upon any individual 1 
had made similar mistakes, is it there- 
fore true that there is no hope of re- 
form ? The Indians can speak for them- 
selves onlv through the firebrand and 
the scalping knife, but their friends can 
speak lor them, and certainly, as we 
hive shown above, they have not far to 
00k for a text. 
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Children's Classics published by 
Given, Heath & Co. New York, are an 
excellent addition to the supplement 
ary reading which now happily lelievc 
he routine of "readers." 



In our opinion, the more educated, 
ndustrious and energetic of the freed- 
men will have the position they want 
as contented citizens. Many, even with- 
out education, have the native force of 
character to rise. Witness the improve- 
ment of the race in la'ndholding. In 
Georgia their landed property was $7, 
000,000, five years ago. It is $25,000, 
000' in Louisiana including that of the 
Creoles. Wherever there is commer- 
cial prosperity in the South, business 
activity, railroad building, the Negrc 
gets his share, and while many are im 
provident, many buy land and build 
homes. The saving fact about the 
race as a whole, is their desire for land 
and education. This fis their indirect, 
as their training as laborers is their di- 
rect gain from the years of slavery to 
the white; racewhich left them also the 
darker inheritance of improvidence and 
moral weakness. There is no doubt 
that one third of our 6,000,000 blacks 
are making decided improvement. Per- 
haps one third, especially those in the 
Gulf and South Atlantic States, are de- 
teriorating. The rest are about hold- 
ing their own, and if afforded a (air 
chance will rise. On this portion the 
educational movement at the South is (or all these evil 
telling and there is hope for it, but the 
work for them needs tq be vastly in- 
creased. 

The Workman believes in the gener- 
al forward movement of the Negro race, 
and in the tendency of its better por- 
tion to adjust themselves '.o the white 
race, to demand office in only a reason- 
able way, and to be satisfied with a fair 
chance as citizens and as a laboring 
class. The South in the next four years 
has a grand chance to confirm this 
tendency and make the Neg.oes a 
satisfactory and highly productive and 
prosperous industrious class. The 
great source of slavery is the dema- 
gogues who can command^ oy tens of 
thousands, Negroes who cannot read or 
write and who will willingly trade their 



This answers the first - 
points of our correspondent's inquiries 
to the best of our. ability. As to the 
depth of the line of cleavage between 
the two races, it is, while socially very 
deep, in some other respects less per- 
ceptible in the South than in\he North. 
There is a great deal of mutual sympa- 
thy tmd liking between them in the' re- 
lation of employer and employedv^ind 
a mutual adaptation and interdepen- 
dence that is the result of living togeth- 
er for six generations. Good nature 
and good feeling, in every thing but 
politics, and increasingly in that, is the 
rule. Th» suppression of the Negro 
vote is, v% suppose, confined to some 
three or four of the Southern states. 
We believe it to be free and fairly count- 
ed in the rest. This wc think shows 
precisely the relation of ^(fe Lamb and 
the Lion. One of the worst features in 
the South is the petty oppression of 
traders, a mean and unscrupulous class, 
many of them Jews, who grind the faces 
of the poor, both black and white, es- 
pecially in the more remote and sparse- 
ly populated regions, in the strict 
ratio of their ignorance, and make a 
state of things that words can hardly 



describe, selling for exorbitant ■< price 
receiving pledges of crops/ml, at , the 
end of each year, the'fre difian is-pbbrer 
than at the beginning. The remedy 
for all these evils— slow bijf surer and 
the onlvone, — is general education th\it I / 
shall throw light upon and into ihe — ^ 
dark places. More light is the need of 
the hour. 



Civilization vs. Nature 

Is the effect of civilization and education 
to destroy or impair distinguishing race 
characteristics and powers in either race ?V- 
Visitor. . 

This is an inlep siing and suggestive 
question, and we will give it what con- 
sideration we may from the results of 
our own experience, ia our next utim- 
bcr. 
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The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

The year :S85 opens for the white 
people of the South, with a promise of 
good things, of which the mere antici- 
pation is having its effect, for though 
in reality the conditions have not 
essentially changed, the point 'of view- 
has been so much affected by the late 
election, that the general tone is more 
cheerful than it has been for many 
years. The following statement shows 
how' substantial the foundation for this 
cheenulness is;, 

-The Baltimore Manufacturers' Record 
during the past year has been engaged in 
the laudable work of attracting attention to 
the growth, enterprise and development of 
Southern indust ies. The facts which it 
has concisely presented from time to time 
have had much to do in securing the invest- 
ing of Northern capital within the borders 
of the South. In its issue of Thursday it 
sums up and presents in a graphic manner 
the results ol a year's work in huilriing up 
the manufacturing and mining interests of 
the South, presenting a carefully compiled 
list of all industrial enterprises organized 
during the past vear. From the showing of 
the Manufacturers' Record the progress 
made is indefcd wonderful, and would be so 
considering even had the past year been one 
of general activity in business, but when the 
great depression in trade and manufactures 



ake 



the adv 



the South in 1884 is well calculated to excite 
■profound astonishment and to impress upon 
the business world the great importance^ the 
new era upon which the Sxith has entered. 

During 1884, according to the showing of 
the Record, there were 1.865 new manufac- 
turing and mining enterprises— including 
some that were rebuilt alter being destroyed 
by lire— organized in the fourteen Southern 
States, the aggregate capital (including cap- 
ital stock) reaching the enormous sum of 
$105. 269.500. The Record says, one of the 
most noticeable features of the industrial pro- 
gress of the South is the immense amount of 
Northern and Western capital seeking in- 
vestment there. The Southern people them-, 
selves are also displaying remarkable energy 
in establishing new en'terpriscsand in building 
up their own country. In what States has 
this increase taken place, and in what branch- 
es of manufacturing is most progress being 
made, are two questions of particular inter- 
est, the answer to which will show that the 
entire South is sharing in this improvement, 
and that almost every mdustryjis represent- 
ed. Summing up the number <»f new enter- 
prises and the amount of capital by States is 
as follows: 

States. Kmc prises. Capital. 

Al;il)inn:i - '1*7 * >\=,'X>o 

Aik.insiis 4 ( > 3,040,000 



I.r.,11- CI I 

Mar) land. 

Mis.: 



West Virginia 



The Record says that in Kentucky, Ala- 
bamaand Virginia extensive mining and iron 
companies, with heavy capital, made the to- 
tal of the investments so hcavy.though they 
also added many of the smaller industries to 
their list of manufactures. Despite the de- 
pression in the cotton goods trade, cotton mill 
companies were organized very freely during 
the early part of the year, and of blast furnaces 
the same may be said. . Of woolen mills there 
are quite a number, while ice factories are 
counted by the dozen, and machine shops 
and foundries, some of great size, even in 
large number, while of the various kinds of 
mills that make wood-work their business, 
such as planing mills, saw mills, building ma- 
terial factories, furniture factories, carriage 
and wagon factories, handle factories, etc. 
it may said that they are going up by- the 



hundreds in the South. "Many flour 
were built, and still more tobacco factories 
Of cottonseed oil mills there were very many 
and of mining enterprises of all kinds, gold 
silver, copper, mica, ore. coal, the number issc 
large as to give some hint of the South's fu- 



ture greatness in this direction.— Norfolk 
Virginian, 



Mr. Cable's article "The 1 Freedman's 
Case in Equity" has elicited much criti- 
cism, and probably nothing except such 
an article from the pen of a Southern 
man could have produced such expres- 
sions of feeling. The New Orleans Pic- 
ayune in a lengthy critique, says: 

"Leaving out of consideration, tor the pres- 
ent, the question of the immediate practica- 
bility of Mr. Cable's theory of social ethics 
i.n so far as he has explicitly stated it.we ipay 
properly inquire, in the first place, how 
much farther his argument would legiti 
matcly lead us. If differences of race are to 
be disregarded in public places, why should 
they not be disregarded in private places ? 
If the Negro family is to be admitted to 
scats by the side of the white family in 
church and concert hall, why should it not 
share the hospitality of the white family's 
home ? If. as Mr. Cable contends, the black 
man is degraded by exclusion from the one 
why is he not degraded by exclusion from 
the other? 

We insist that we are not pushing the 
argument beyond Mr. Cable's lead. We 
know it might be replied that the law can 
never touch the right of a man to select his 
own personal friends and associates, but 
that reply would be an evasion of the doc- 
trine which Mr. Cable has advanced. He 
argues that the aversion of white people to 



lis Cable ; but we cannot advocate the degra- 
dation of the white race for the questionable 
elevation of the black." 

From other quarters however, Mr. 
Cable meets with grateful appreciation, 
and the New York Freeman gives, on 
the whole, a fair summing up of the 
effects of the shell which he has ex- 
ploded in his own camp : 

- The Freedman's case has been limboed 
for so many years by Southern writers, 
preachers, and statesmen, that well-informed 
people had about concluded that Southern 
men did not consider that the Freedmen 
had any claim in equity. The bugaboo of 
social equality, admixture of the races, aad 
kindred questions, have so warped the com- 
mon sense of Southern writers, that it is a 
novelty to find one who considers that the 
Frcedman has any case in -equity, and who 
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:tl intercourse with the blacks is the re 
of prejudice, and that it is therefore un- 
onable and unjust. From his point of 
r it is morally 
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shold of private life, lead 
3 the exchange of all socia 
even to intermarriage betweci 
Cable does not op:n!y an 



his statement 
" Freedman's Case in Equity." If 
cept his premises we must go with 
the conclusion, and as that is mo 
and revolting we can but wond 
he did not see that he was refuting 
conclusion by a reductio ad absurdum 
Mr. Cable's position is more ei 
than original. Its novelty consists 
fact that it is assumed at th 
Southern man from whom o 
pected a better apprcciat: 
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nd denial 



insists in vlre 
late day by a 
: would have 

He ought to 



which he proposes to ignore, 
understand, though apparently he does not. 
that the persistent and ineradicable dis- 
tinctions of race lie deeper than any consid- 
eration of etiquette, convenience, or mere 
sentiment. The fact of immovable and 
impassable difference may be hard, but 
it is a fact. As there are superior and 
inferior individuals 'in the same race, so 
there are superior and i^Jerior races in the 
world. It is the order offliature and we can- 
not question it. 

We arc free to admit that the position of 
the colored man is in some respects uncom- 
fortable in this country. * * * * 

Mr, Cable belongs to an old school, not a 
new one. He merely repeats the shallow 
scntimcntalism of those doctrinaire philan- 
thropists who overlooked the fact that the 
rights to political freedom and social equal- 
ity are inseparable from the capacity for 
proper exercise and due enjoyment. For- 
getting that races as well as individuals must 
be subjected to the slow processes of cul- 
ture before thev can reap the ripe fruit of 
the highest civilization, they held that the 
crude cannibal should be permitted to enter 
at once upon the heritage of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty as expressed tn the institutions of 
that last result of political evolution, a dem- 
ocratic Republic. But their view is now, if 
not obsolete, at least, obsolescent. The 
logjc of events has demonstrated that no 
arbitrary and hasty measure can immediately 
remove the consequences of many centuries 
of moral debasement aud intellectual sloth. 

In agitating tne question just at this junc- 
ture. Mr. Cable is doing neither the Negro 
nor the white man a service. He has un- 
dertaken a work of supererogation. If race 
feeling is nothing but a prejudice it wilt pass 
away in time; but a result which must rest 
at last upon the voluntary allowance of in- 
dividual men and women cannot be forced 
by legislation or precipitated by rhetorical 
pleas against the deepest feelings in human 
nature. 

In so far as the black man is the victim of 
any form of oppression: he deserves the 
sympathy of all men. Wherever he is re- 
fused educational facilities and religious ad- 
vantages, wherever he is incommoded un- 
necessarily as a traveler in public convey- 
ances, there is urgent demand for reform in 
his interest. We can go that far with Mr. 
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has the courage and boldness to say so. 

For this reason mainly, the article in the 
January number of that excellent monthly, 
the Century, entitled, '• The Freedman's 
Case in Equity," by Mr. George W. Cable, 
of Louisiana, has excited a degree of notice 
which in many particulars, is striking and 
painful. Mr. Cable is by birth ard educa- 
tion a Southern man. His knowledge of 
colored people, therefore, must be admitted 
by all candid men; the same is true of his 
intimate acquaintance with the condition of 
the colored people as he has so graph- 
ically and candidly discussed it in the article 
under discussion. 

The measure of adverse criticism which 
the article has elicited from Southern edi- 
tors is simply marvellous; while the degree 
of narrowness .nd sophistry employed 
makes one marvel at the sort of education 
these men have enjoyed. Only a few weeks 
auo these same editors were painfully vocif- 
erous in professions that the colored man 
should have accorded to him all his rights 
under a Democratic President. Now, they 
one and all declare that the cession of those 
rights, as candidly and justly defined by 
Mr. Cable, is altogether out of the question. 
Either these editors have a very warped and 
distorted idea of what constitutes a colored 
man's rights, or they are unconscionable 
liars. The former supposition is more likely 

Such papers as the New Orleans Picayune, 
the Charleston News and Courier, and the 
Atlanta Constitution repudiate as hereti- 
cally absurd and Utopian Mr. Cable's inter- 
pretation of " The Freedman's Case in 
Equity." The conclusion of the News and 
Courier that Mr. Cable is all wrong, and 
that " blood is thicker than water" is ridicu- 
lous to the last degree. 

The only points of difference between a 
white man and a black one are. color, men- 
tal training, and material condition. All 
these differences are artificial, and are even 
now becoming less marked than in past 
years. Time will totally annihilate them, the 
impassioned protests of Southern editors to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

A colored man, is as good, all things being 



of the Nation 
everalty, and in 
the common law. The Freedmen must 
have full scope for mental and moral' 
growth, and he can only have this by being 1 
regarded in law and equity, and in all ave- 
nues of life precisely as other men are re-. 



The Augusta Constitutionalist brackets 
Judge Tourgee and the New York Tri- 
together as enemies of peace in ^ 
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the North, Ea 
the South. It is bound tc 
the only true standard of worth. The diff- 
erences between a colored gentleman and a 
white one are so infinitessimal that it re- 
quires the distorted perception of an Amer- 

tiveon this point than an English Lord or 
a German Grand Duke. 

The Picayune's reductio ad absurdum of 
Mr. Cable's article is very logical. Its fears 
are justly grounded. The outcome of the 
matter will be just what it pictures and be- 
moans. There is no escaping it if the two 
peoples continue to inhabit our Southern 
land. The free commingling of the races in 
school and church, in theatre and circus, in 
^enate and Assembly, in steairboat and 
steam car. And if this'equality of right be 
obtained, as obtained it will be, social and 
business relations will follow as a matter of 
fact. There is but one of two ways to avoid 
it — expatriate, root and branch, the colored 
population, or expatriate, root and branch, 
the white population. Expatriation can 
only be forcible 'or voluntary; and as the 
first will appear impossible, so will the latter 
appear equally so. The black man will 
have his just rights— they are the same* as 
the, rights of the white man— and the ravings 
of prejudiced editors will avail nothing to 
stay the inevitable. 

Mr. Cable has done the race a great ser- 
vice. He has given the people of the 
country a truthful portrait of " The Freed- 
man's Case in Equity;" he has "painted the 
manners living;'* and thereby provoked 
anew a discussion which has been fruitful in 
showing how warped and narrow<Southern 
civilization remains twenty years after the 
"The Freedman's Case in Equity" was 



"Judge Tourgee thinks, if his recent lec- 
ture is correctly reported, that unless the 
Negroes arc enlightened they will soon rise 
in rebellion against the whites of the South. 
The New York Tribune, on the other hand, 
believes that when they are enlightened as to 
their " rights." they will be more swift to re- 
sent " Southern outrages." 

According to these eminent authorities 
the Negro problem is apt to resolve itself 
into violence, leaving :ts solution only be- 
tween the alternatives of colonization or ex- 
termination." Happily, for this broad land 
of ours, there are wiser men than Albion 
W. Tourgee. whose only claim to notoriety, 
is a political novel, in which all the facts 
were fiction, disguised under a feint of fair- 
ness. ' Since the production of a " Fool's 
Errand." his philanthropy has degenerated 
into partisanship ; his fiction into absolute 
falsehood. His "Appeal to Cxsar " is an 
attempted review and prophecy of the 
race question— a miserable contortion— a 
wretched plagiarism. 

There is no danger of a Negro insurrec- 
tion in the South, and Judge Tourgee 
knows it. Enlightened or not enlightened, 
the colored race has adjusted its relations as 
well as could be expected. They will live 
more tranquilly and prosper better under 
Democratic government than under Repub- 
lican misrule They have stood the test of 
scalawag instigators, and are not likely to 
writhe undci barren idealists like Tourgee. 

The New York Tribune has never for- 
given the South for 
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to speak of disfranchisement and terrorism 
in this section. It begrudges the electoral 
representation which a Republican adminis- 
tration placed in the hands of the South, 
and it has bullied and badgered this people 
since the decisive victory of the Democracy. 
Tables and figures, turned 'and tor 1 ured, are 
published to s>ow that the Republican ma- 
the South have been reversed by 



fraud and i 



lid.iti. 



We have no doubt that if the New York 
Tribune could disfranchise the colored vote 
in the South, it would do so. It would an- 
nihilate this political power by extermina- 
ting the colored element, and the best way 
to effect this result, the Tribune believes, is 
to incite an insurrection. The South is 
amply able to care for herself ; her labor 
problem and her political differences will be 
settled in time, and the educational question 
is working itself out wisely and well. Her 
domestic peace will not be disturbed so long 

Judge Tourgee and the New York Tribune 



The Peoples Advocate describes a state 
of things among the colored people 
which is not likely to be changed for 
the worse under the incoming adminis-^ 
tration, while it is possible that the new 
forces which the next four years are to 
see at work, may gradually create juster 
conditions. 

"The colored people of Washington; with 
its 60.000 population, must rely mainly on 
themselves, in the work of breaking down 
the obstacles to their progress. 

Though under the shadow of theNational 
Capitol, in a community very largely con- 
trolled by the thoughts and feelings of an 
office holding class, mostly republicans, they 
are the victims of the caste of race or color, 
as unmistakably as were they residents—of 
Georgia or Texas. They are denied accom- 
modations in the restaurants and dining sa- 
loons; they are excluded from many of the 
ice cream saloons. 

They are without representation in the 
large mercantile establishments, although 
their patronage must aggregate over a mill 
ion of dollars every year to these same es- 
tablishments. There is no paper, except the 
twoedited by colored men, that dares to raise 
its voice unmistakably in demunciation of 
wrongs from which the Negro suffers, and 
in favor of that equal chance in the race of 
life, which the white American so eloquently . 
contends should be the heritage of every op- 
pressed people without our borders." 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

Dick Parsons, The Black Slave- 
holder. 

BY MRS. ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Ever since 1 have lived in Lynchburg, I 
have been hearing accounts of a Negro man 
o( the name of Dick Parsons, who was a fa- 
mous character in ante-bellum days, and 
occupied a very different position in society 
here from that usually assigned to the 
Southern Negro. Dick, as I gathered from 
various sources, was free born, a magnificent 
looking specimen of humanity ; " black but 
comely," a. man of brains as well as muscle, 
who made quite a little fortune by boating 
on the river, invested his gains after the 
fashion of the average Virginian ol his day, 
in land and slaves, was a ^an of excellent 
business standing, flourished for awhile, and 
when the evil hour came, went down in the 
revolution like others of the class with 
which he had allied himself, and when the 
rest of his race were rejoicing in freedom, 
he like the " white folks " around him, was 
brought to ruin and his grey hairs went 
down in sorrow to the grave. 

I had long been trying to collect materi- 
als for a sketch of Dick Parsons from every 
available source, and had vainly tried to see 
some members 0! his family who were still 
living, but efforts have, until lately, been 
unsuccessful. Yesterday, as I was sitting 
alone in the counting-room at our little 
store, where I was installed by my husband, 
while he, and our small colored assistant, 
" Captain Swan." took a trip into town, a 
tall, sensible looking elderly black man en- 
tered the room, and with an air of hesita- 
tion, asked for Mrs. Langhorne. When he 
J learned that I was that personage, he in- 
formed me that his name was Isaac Par- 
sons, and that he was desired by a white 
gentleman in the country to come and see 
me. I was much pieced at meeting some- 
body at last who could satisfy my curiosity 
about the Negro slaveholder, and finding 
he was a nephew of the famous Oick Par- 
sons, invited him to be seated, and asked 
him many questions about his uncle. 

If 1 could tell the story iri the words of 
my informant. I have no doubt it would be 
more interesting than in the form in which 
I am compelled to give it : but. as like most 
most uneducated people, my visitor was 
given to circumlocution and required much 
questioning to get at what he knew. I shall 
be obliged to condense the narrative some- 
what and give it in quite different shape, 
from that in which I reccived~fl. 



swallow a dram, thus early giving them 
habits which have done much harm in later 
life. Isaac had pleasanter memories of a 
very different kind in seeing his brothers, 
when at home in the winter.attending school 
with the white children from among the 
hills and dales around them. Rockbridge 
County was then, as now, a centre of culture 
fn Virginia. The famous blind preacher. 
Dr. Waddell, and Mr. Lyle, the ancestor of 
Dr. RufTner. were then teaching in the " log 
colleges," which formed the nursery of learn- 
ing in the wilderness, and were the founda- 
tion of " Washington and Lee University." 
especially cared for and encouraged by 
George Washington. In those early times, 
there were few slaves in Western Virginia, 
and the slave power which attained such 
evil eminence and met with such a fearful 
downfall had not made itself felt among 
tne peaceful homes in the Blue Mountains. 

The race prejudiceas it exists now, had not 
then possessed our people, and it was pro- 
vided by law and generally thought proper 
that the children of free colored citizens 
should attend the nearest school with the 
other children of the district. These 
schools were usually taught by white teach 
3. but one in Rockingham County was 
ught by a worthy colored man, and chil- 
en of both races were instructed by him. 
Isaac Parsons said his father and uncles 
had received some education, and his broth- 
ers had attended the neighborhood school 
as they grew older. His mother had begun 
to talk of sending him to school, when an 
untoward event produced a great commo- 
tion throughout the State. This Isaac 
spoke of as " Nat Turner's War." which re- 
sulted in much hardship for the Negroes 
generally. Among other changes made in 
the laws at that time, was one forbidding 
colored children being taught in the schools. 
Isaac had been born just in time to come 
under the ill effects bf of this change, so that 
he never went to school at all. He rejoices 
that his children have fallen upon happier 
— - and are learning in the public schools 
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Isaac Parsons sail 
as he knew them, had been free on th. 
fathers side. He did not know whethc 
they had always been free, as has occasion 
ally happened to Africans in America, bu 
thought they had been set fice some gencr 
ations before him. He remembered that a 
long time ago it was a very common thing 
for " old settlers " to set their slaves free by 
will. This expression " old settlers " I find in 
frequent use here with the Negroes, always 
among them referring to old people of 
either race or sex. just as the term " settled 
refers to middle-aged men or women. " Un- 
settled," or "unsettling" might apply to 
young people, but I have not heard it used. 

Isaac Parson's earliest memories took him 
back to a little log cabin in the Blue Ridge 
mountains, where the James is called North 
river, and breiks its way among mountains 
- .and valleys, affording exqui.ite views to the 
modern traveller who sees them from the 
trains on the Richmond and Allegheny 
railroad. My visitor had probably never 
thought of the beautiful scenery among the 
hills when he first saw the light, nearly 
sixty years ago. He remembered it f as 
bleak and dreary. The land on which tne 
cabin stood had belonged to his grandfather, 
and his earliest recollections were connected 
with the river and the boatmen taking their 
bateaux to the tide-water towns. Isaac's 
father had married a girl in the lowland 
country and taken her to the log hut in the 
mountains to keep house for him and his 
brothers. Isaac was the youngest of several 
boys, who all took to the river as naturally 
as water-fowl. In one of the trips, when he 
was but a few months old, his father was 
drowned, but this event made little change 
in the life of t,he family. His uncles and 
brothers kept on boating and his mother 
looked after the little mountain farm, at- 
tending to the cows, pigs, and poultry, and 
cooking and washing for the boatmen when 
they were at home. There were distilleries 
all around them in the mountain . 
revenue officers to prevent their making 
fruit or grain into fiery liquor, and Isaac re- 
called wild scenes in his childhood when 
the boatmen would all come home, after a 
successful voyage, and have a grand ca- 
rouse. They would give the children 
whisky, and if they objected to drinking it, 
in their rough mirth, would force them to 



said his Uncle Dick early began to 
ipacity for business, and though not 
the eldest son was soon the leader among 
the (amily of boatmen. He became a very 
ikillfm trader, carrying wood, grain, and a'l 
sorts of country produce from the settle- 
ments among the mountains to the lowland 
towns, buying in return groceries and man- 
ufactured goods for the country folks. !n 
the cburse of lime he came to own several 
batteaux and gained the confidence o: the 
farmers and merchants for whom he acted 
as agent, large and valuable cargoes being 
constantly intrusted to the brawny boat 
who fearlessly encountered the rapid 
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sea. and could not b; outdor 
ncss when brain instead of 
needed in the business. 

The boatmen led a merry, ri 
Their living cost little or no 
found friends all along their n 
ready to furnish abujidant g 
exchange for little favors don 
hands. 

They were not over scrupulous in their 
ways, and when going into camp at night on 
jme lonely spot, did not hesitate to knock 
stray calf or pig in the head or rob an ad- 
jacent hen roost to help out their supper, 
that the bateau would carry 
n the river before the farmer 
■er his loss. 01 course they 
lar not to stop just at that 
r way up stream. 
After awhile the bateaux were given up 
_ id the lumbering canal boat, with its team 
of plodding mules, took up their trade, the 
canal being completed about 1840. Dick 
Parsons was ready for the change, and tak- 
ing for his partner, a white man named 
Bwinney. who owned several slaves, he ex- 
tended his business by degrees, purchasing 
several fine boats and being an important 
roan on the canal. 



BUYING SLAVES. 

In settling up the business. Swinney de- 
sired Dick Parsons to buy his man Alick, 
who had lo-g worked with the firm on the 
canal, and Alick and Dick knowing and 
liking each other well, the sale was made to 
the satisfaction of all parties. Isaac Par- 
sons seemed to feel somewhat sensitive on 
the subject of his uncle's having been a 
iholder, and insisted that Dick would 
.ever have been a " Negro-trader." the 
character indispensible in every slaveholding 
community, but heartily despised by all 
classes. He declared that his uncle would 
never have bought slaves merely as an invest- 
ment for money, but human chattels being 
as much merchandize in those times as any 
other articles of barter and sale, it was diffi- 
cult to transact business without buying 
Negroes, and "Uncle Dick " purchased the 
man Alick just as he did his partner's share 
in the boats, with the other " good will 
and fixtures " of the trade. 

Parsons had a great regard for Alick. and 
as his new investment was growing old and 
needed good care, the Negro master soon 
decided to leave him ashore, and put him 
on his farm where Alick was made manager. 

From time to time other slaves were 
Bought, of course, merely in the way of bu- 
siness, and put under Alick's charge on the 
farm, where he had full authority in Dicks 
absence, and managed his affairs very faith- 
fully and well, his master often promising to 
set him free when he died and assuring 
him that he should never want for comforts. 

BUYING A W1EE. 

Among Dick's friends was a worthy old 
free colored man in Lynchburg named 
Cato. This man had married the slave wo- 
lan of a white family in the town, who had 
little girl, the child of a former marriage. 
Cato labored long and faithfully to earn 
,ney to buy his wife, which he at last suc- 
:ded in accomplishing. The child, how- 
ever remained a slave in her masters house, 
and good old Cato and his wife worked hard 
for the money for the purchase of the girl. 
Years went by. Ca-o and his wife were 
growing old. and found it difficult to sup- 
port themselves and lay by money enough 
to pay for the child, who was fast growing 
into womanhood, and her value constantly- 
increasing to her master. The heart of the 
mother grew heavy as she realized that her 
child was a slave, and thought of the many 
chances that might separate them forever, 
before she could earn money enough to se- 
cure her treasure which had value in eyes 
that did not look so tenderly on the girl as 
she did. 

In their anxiety on the subject, old Cato 
and his wife at length determined to ask for 
aid from Dick Parsons, the Negro boatman 
farmer, and slaveholder, who maintained 
uc 1 popularity and business standing in the 
e in shrewd- white community, and was the pride and 
brawn was envy of the black people, bond and free. 

I Dick sympathized with his friends in their 
lystering life. | desire to gain possession of the young girl 



He was tenderly cared for in his dcclin- 
tg years by his wife and one daughter, who 
survived him. It must have added to his 
grief, to realize as he could not help domg, 
that his family would be left in poverty. 

Since his death his affairs have been set- 
tled up and a small part of Dick's planta- 
tion set apart as the dower of his wife. who. 
though a slave and not legally married 
comes under the benefit of the United 
States law, provided to cover such cases. 

Very many people along James river have 
vivid and kindly memories bf Dick Parsons, 
the famous boatman, who so overcame ad- 
verse circumstances as to rise^trxihe rank of 
a leader in his times, but unhappily failed to 
read the signs aright, and like other slave- 1 
holders, met the ruin which inevitably 
awaited those who persisted in sustaining a 
system wholly incompatibly with modern 
civilization. 

ORIENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

Many amusing stories are told to illus- 
Dick Parson's indomitable 
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finding his young wife somewhat rebelli 

he sold her to a n-ighboring white planter, 
and sent her to her new master, without 
hesitation. In th: course of a few weeks, 
his wife returned repentant and submissive, 
entreating her aristocratic lord to buy her 
back, declaring herself wretched in her new 
abode. Dick at once relented, receivedMiis 
•■pouse with much kindness, and promptly 
applied to his neighbor to let him re-pur- 
chase his wife, a request which was oblig- 
ingly complied with. It somehow trans- 
pired afterward that the whole thing was a 
' am gotten up by the astute Dick to en- 
rcc obedience to his orders. 
Possibly other husbands of the district 
ay sometimes have wished for Dick Par- 
n's power in his household. 
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THE NEGRO PLAt- 



After a time he invested some of his earn- 
ings in a little farm near Lynchburg, and 
hired hands to work it, finding it convenient 
to have his home at a more central point 
than the mountain hut on North river. 

In those early days there was a steady 
emigration from Virginia to the " Western 
Reserve " of Ohio. There was always more 
or less agitation of the slavery question, and 
Lynchburg having been founded by Quak- 
ers who would not own slaves, the peaceful 
Friends were often made uncomfortable by 
slaveholding neighbors, and preferred seek- 
ing •' fresh fields and pastures new." to liv- 
ing in strife. The West was fast growing in 
wealth and importance, and glowing ac- 
counts came back to Virginia of the new 
commonwealth on the Ohio. Among those 
who decided to seek their fortunes in the 
Western Reserve was Swiney. the white 
partner of the Negro boatman. 
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funds were returned. • 

The girl was now the property of her 
step-father, subject to the lien held by Dick 
Pafsons. She was brisk and active, de- 
cidedly what was termed by slave dealers "a 
likely girl," and ere long found favor in the 
eyes of the money-lender, who proposed to 
take her for his wife, and though much older 
than the mortgagerLchattel, he was greatly 
beloved by the whole family, and no opposi- 
tion was made to his wishes. Old Cato 
dryly remarked, when his step-daughter 
left his house for that of her husband, that 
he " reckoned dat money was paid now. an' 
need not trouble himself any more about 
'■ The young girl, who had already had 
three masters, was now the slave of her 
husband, and her story sounds more like an 
- iental tale than a sober business transac- 
tion in our land of modern improvements 
and enlightened ideas. 

LOSS OF SLAVES AND SIGHT. 

A few years before th 
trouble with his eyes,wh 
suffering and useless expense, resulting .1 
length in total blindness, made it necessary 
for Dick to leave the river and stay at home 
on his farm. He tried for a good while to 
keep up his business, but was so disabled by 
his malady that nothing prospered with him, 
and his affairs fell into confusion. The be- 
ginning of the war disturbed all interests of 
every kind, and changed all values in the 
South. Dick had gone in debt for his last 
boat, and as things grew worse with him he 
was compelled to give a mortgage on his 
farm. When the war closed and his slaves 
free, almost blind and crippled by mis- 
of every kind, he attempted to re- 
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A Christmas Tree in a Colored 
School. 

To Hampton and Mr. Giles Cook's fine 
O ^hool. we owe the well educated teachers 
of the colored public school in Harrisonburg. 
These excellent young women began their 
work in a missionary spirit, eager to benefit 
their race. Their pupils, unused to the 
kindness shown by their teachers, grew fond- 
er of school and anxious to learn, first for 
their teacher's sake, then for the sake of 
knowledge, and the result was unexpected 

Two years ago, they were "given a hand- 
some schoolhouse. by the town,. and the pu 
pils now number nearly two hundred. 

This year the teachers rewarded their 
praiseworthy behavior by a pretty Christ- 
mas tree, at the colored Methodist church, 
Dec. 25, 8 P. M. 

A good many white people were present 
and the room was crowded. 

Thejjcntertair.ment opened by the -cholars 
s-.\yii)Jthe23rd Psalm in chorus. The Lord's 
prayer was then offered. 

After a pretty carol had been well sung, a 
pleasant looking boy. made an opening ad- 
dress. This was followed by several poems 
:lating to Christmas. . The grateful schol- 

... K...I .^L-an n( , h n \ r imnll mPan« and witl 



uuch 



fortune ■ 

sume business on the Canal. A disastrous 
flood, which almost destroyed the "big 
ditch," upset his last eff«rt, and the death 
of his only son completed a sore list of dis- 
asters. The old man did not long survive 
the wreck of his fortune, 
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ars had taken of their imall means and with 
the help of parents anrj friends, all contribu- 
ted to getting a pretty and useful pift for 
their teachers to show their gratitude to the 
faithful friends who were doing such a noble 
work among them, making school and 
attractive and doing all in 
their power to fit them to become uscful.God- 
fearing men and women. These gifts were 
presented during the evening and the teach- 
ers were much gratified. „After these were 
given and received witiysBitable remarks 
there was more music, and nin*-little girls 
appropriately dressed and bearing banners 
with their names painted on them, represent- 
ed the " fruits of the spirit," Love, Joy, etc' 
Each said a poem relating to them and it 
was very pretty indeed. Quite a number of - - 
pieces, intermingled with lovely or tender 
Christmas carols, followed. 

A little time was left for speeches and two 
good addresses were made. : 

While the carol that followed was sung, 
the candles of the tree were lighted. 

Each parent sent some little gift and the 
tree looked very pretty. It would not hold,, 
all the gilts and a table below was loaded. / 
Most of the children had never seen{a 
Christmas tree and none such a one as this. 
The carol ended, the gifts were distributed. 
Each child had something beside a bag of 
candy and all were more than satisfied. The 
evening closed with another song and the 
happy scholars flocked out into the nipht 
richer than when they entered, fonder of 
their teachers and better for the songs they 
had sung " of Jesus and His love." for there 
is no surer way to reach a child's heart than 
by happy music. / H. D~ 
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SILHOUETTES 

BY ALICE M. BACON. 



Humors of the Classroom. 

It is quite appalling to think what a sober, 
solemn and disagreeable world this would 
be if we all knew enough never to make any 
mistakes. Perhaps this is a large estimate, 
but I should think that fully half of the fun 

stupid mistakes, or those of other people. 
There are two ways of enjoying mistakes, a 
good way and a bad way. The man who 
only enjoys the mistakes of other people and 
can never see a joke against himself, may be 
suspected of an ill naturcd delight in the 
stupidity of others, but he who sees the fun 
in a grotesque combination of words or 
ideas, whether stumbled into by himself or 
by others, can find endless sources of enter- 
tainment in life anywhere. In any great 
school where day after day multhrndes are 
striving to obtain more knowledge than they 
already possess, mistakes, misunderstand- 
ings and blunders must constantly occur, 
which give to both teachers and students, 
who possess any sense of humor at all, a pure 
and good humored enjoyment that adds 
much pleasure 1 to their often monotonous 
' Hardly a school "or college paper in 
get al< 



"The people in the world live all over the 
climate.' 

Perhaps the ethnologist would be interest- 
ed in 6nding this trace of a human ar.imal 
always believed to be of the most modern 
origin, among the hoaiy monuments of arc- 
mote antiquity. There is a review of early 
English history in progress, and in taking up 



whose story I wish could meet the ears of 
many of our Northern lriends. We had vis- 
ited one or two old women, and the students 
had held in each house a brief service of 
prayer, song and Bible reading.and had list- 
ened to the earnest petitions of the old aun- 
ties that we should send them shoes, firewood, 
_ r clothing, anything indeed that they had any 
the habits and manners of the ancient Brit- I idea we would give them. There is a sort 
ons the topic of religion has been reached, of whine in the tone of one long accustomed 



er when one 
to her question and declares that " the an- 
cient Britons had a strange and terrible re- 
ligion,— the religion of the Dudes." 

The classes have all their full share of en- 
tertainments of this kind; here is a plea for 
an oppressed class of men made by two d i ff er- 
ent members of the same class during one 
recitation. 

Scene — A recitation room in Academic. 
Time, a warm April afternoon. Dramatis 
Personae. The teacher of Civil Government 
and the Senior class. 

Teacher— "What classes have in general 
no vote in the United State: " 



to ask favors that it is hard for most peoph 
piiy, and I had thought that I detected that 
whine in at least one case and my heart had 
been correspondingly hardened. When we 
stopped at the next little slab cabin, my in- 
terest had begun to flag, but the manner of 
our entrance to the place and the place it- 
self, when entered, fixed my wandering 
thoughts at once. 

The cabin was a very small one, with a 
door in iront which we carefully avoided and 
a door behind through which we entered". 
The step was. a wooden box ,which showed 
dangerous symptoms of upsetting when 
stepped upon, and if you were so lucky 
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say that they obta 
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ncss of Hampton's wor 
space to 1 theenumeraii 
blunders. I do not give them as specimens 
of the ability or of the stupidity of those 
with whom we have to deal, but simply to 
show what strange pranks may be played by 
tongue and pen when new and undigested 
ideas have to be cxpresscd.or when language, 
perfectly clear to the tcaghcrs, has not been 
fully explained to the Uncultivated mind of 
thc'seholar. 

Every one who has visited Hampton is fa- 
miliar with the Butler school, where three 
hundred children, more or less, receive^daily 



nstruction. These childr 
rom the baby who last ye 
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of air ages, 
■ was sent home 
iw to walk, but 
iself and passed 
of locomotion, 
r eighteen year old boys amj 
girls who are expecting to enter the Middle 
Class in the Normal school at the end of 
the year. In the Butler school there is a 
great deal of pleasure to be obtained from 
the innocent mistakes of the childrcnrirnore 
child-like children than the precocious, for- 
ward, prematurely aged, young people that 
our Northern civilization* is too apt to pro- 
duce. Their smooth I it lie brown faces, big 
black eyes and shining white teeth arc seen 
perhaps to the best advantage when the 
whole three hundred are assembled in the 
large hall for the opening exercises. Here 
every morning, a simple Bible lesson is read 
and the children are questioned upon the 
lesson of the previous day. Some of the an- 
swers given are worthy of record. 

" Now children, how many of you can tell 
me what was the dreadful disease that God 
sent upon the Egyptians when they would 
not let the children of Israel go ? " 

Instantly fifteen or twenty brown hands 
are waving over the curly heads. . 
"Johnny may tell me." 
'• Mumps' ! " says Johnny, while the black 
eyes open wide and the Hps give a half 
pleased, half sorrowful smile at the thought 
of all that the wicked Egyptians had to suf- 
fer from the scourge that had just visited 
himself and all his little brothers and sisters. 

"Susy, can you tell me what I read to you 
about yesterday ? ' 

"Chcist and the twelve opossums," an- 
swers Susy, with a smile of perfect satisfac- 
tion at being able to answer the question 
correctly, in the presence of all her school- 
fellows. - 

There is just a touch of pathos in the fol- 
lowing. There is a chart on the wall and on 
it a picture ot a black cat. Underneath are 
printed the words, " I see a black cat." The 
l teacher is trying to fix in the child's mind 
\ the words by constant reference to the pict- 
ure and the words printed beneath. As the 
result of five minutes work, the child at last 
r.ads triumphantly. "I see a colored kitty." 
The little thing doesn't think that " black " 
is oo elegant a word as " colored " to apply 
even to a cat. 

When we come up to the Normal School 
we are often met by mistakes quite as funny. 
Here is the result of an examination in 
geography. The ideas are all there, but the 
words being some of them unfamiliar have 
" become slightly twisted. 

" Man is a two legs animal having an im- 
mortal sould in him." 

"The inhabitants of the globe are divided 
according to sex, as Africans. Australians, 
Indians, etc." y 



Instantly a swarthy figure looms up in the pas 
corner of the recitation room, dimly outlined you 
against the surrounding black boards. thn 

Teacher: " Well, Windsor, whau is the 
trouble. m 

Windsor. "Miss B. I don't sec why min- 
ers are not allowed to vote just as much as 
those who work at any other trade.", (Sits, 
bewildered at the amusement of the class.) 
After some moments dcvotcfT to the secur- 
ing of order the two words "minor" and 
"miner" are written on the blackboard and 
explained, and Windsor sits down, satisfied 
that our laws are not so unjust as he had at 
first supposed them to be. The recitation 
goes on until another hand is raised. ' Well. 
Worcester, do you want to ask a question ? " 
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nd j head against the top of the d 

I fore you effected an entrance. Having 
ta this dangerous portal, you found 
se fin a small room containing two or 
e rickety chairs and stools, a minute 
stove and no other furniture. An open 
door showed'that there was another room in 
the cabin, but what its furniture might be I 
could'only judge by that of the apartment 
in which I then was. In this house lived a 
blind colored man, his wife and four-child- 
ren. The man, Johnson by name, was a 
very small specimen of humanity, dressed 
with scrupulous neatness in his Sunday suit 
of black, his sightless eyes covered, by big dark 
glasses; his age I afterwards learned to be thir- 
ty-three years. His oldest sori, a child of 
about ten years of age. tried to make up to 
the father lor his lack of siyht, lending him 
to a seat and waiting on him with a quiet 
care that was mature beyond his years. His 
wiic sat in the corner alter she had seen us" 
seated, attending to three littl 
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1 the back of 
between " mi- 
incr" was being explained, 
tig taken from one of the exami- 
nation gapers in answer to the question. 
" What are some of the requisites of a good 
teacher?" will perhaps puzzle some good 
people who arc not teachers and do not un- 
derstand the mysteries of the prolession. 
" The teacher must have a knowledge of the 
subject to be taught a knowledge of the be- 
ing to be taught, and a tack." 

Here is a definition of conscience. " Con- 
science is that fncualityof the mind that 
teaches us the difference between the right 
rather than the wrong." 

A recent examination in the Sunday school 
elicited many curious and entertaining an- 



not think this good way to live." This 
change of thought was greatlv due. I think, 
to a good colored woman of Philadelphia 
who had given him a Bible, and taught him 
the 23rd Psalm on one of his visits with the 
show to that city. Through her influence 
pton. 
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d other needs. That he 
there was no doubt, but 
there was also no doubt that he was unac- 
customed to asking for help. 

Since that visit, I have obtained some in- 
formation in regard to the history of the 
man. He was a cobbler by trade and mak- 
ing a living by his work, for himself and his 
family. Though not strong, he was known 
through the village as a good cobbler and a 
reliable, honest man. About two years ago. 
he had a severe illness, and during that ill- 
ness lost his sight so entirely that he can 



not quite able to take the 
lesson as it was given to the class.— so I gave 
him an hour alone on Sunday afternoons. He 
was greatly pleased, and never from thai 
time forward failed to come unless prevented 
by sickness, and never forgot to thank me. 
He hao an unusual thirst for Bible truths, 
saw soon the beauty of the Christ life, and 
longed earnestly to learn more and more of 
that life as spent on earth. He. would read 
and re-rcad the life of Christ as given in the 
gospel of St. John. His favorite readings 
were tnc 14th chapter of St. John and the 
103rd Psalm — The former he knew almost 
entirely by heart as he did the Sermon on 
the Mount and many other portions of 
scripture. He was always, greatly interest- 
ed in any of Christ's commands, seeming to 
understand better than some of us who are 
civilized that " Obedience is the way tpAj 
heaven." 

The patience and endurance of Christ in the 
midst of trials was an increasing wonder to 
him. His own hasty temper was his great- 
est trial. One day he came to me utterly 
discouraged, saying, "Too hard !" "too 
hard ! " (meaning to control his anger.) 
Then after talking to him for awhile he 
seemed to gather hope from the words, 
"Try again, and again." His face lighted 
up. and he said earnestly. " I think try a 
good thing." "First I did not like my 
arithmetic, but my teachers try best for 
me to learn, then try and like it— so I think 

^Vhe^follmvmg Sabbath he came asking, 
" Teach me something— some Bible verse— 
what come in my mind, so I wo. t say bad 
things when boys make me angry, and I (eel 
ail wrong here' — putting his hand on his 
breast. During the Summer he wrote me, 
" I go happy, happy to my work, and I think 
teach me. ' Be ye kind one tp 
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B. C. 
and forty nights." 

Q. " What was the most important event 
of Solomon's reign ? 
A. "He died. 
Q. "What books of the Bible did Solo- 
mon write?" 

A. "Kings, Chronicles. Ecclesiastes and 
Luke." 

O. " Give a quotation from cither the book 
of Proverbs or Ecclesiastes." 

A. " Suffer little children to come unto 

These examples that I have given are only 
a few collected from the many that daily 
come to our notice. They come up so often 
that we, who spend our time in trying to 
give the right ideas and the right language 
in which to express them, cannot remember 
them long enough to make any record of 
them. They are, as one of our colored 
brethren has said "like the dew of the morn- 
ing, in at one-ear and out at the other." But 
every teacher who has time to sit down and 
think over her own experience can think of 
innumerable little incidents which have 
lingered in her, mind long enough to cause 
much genuine pleasure, partly from the odd- 
ness of wording or idea, partly from the per- 
fect simplicity with which the mistake was 
made. 



barely tell the light from the darkness. 
n0 ng 1 course, when he lost his sight, he lost his 
Id be trade and has been unable to do anything 
I Icre 1 f° r the support of his family since that time, 
o my j He is a member of one of the/Colored church- 
es in Hampton, and the pastor of that 
Ion" did Solomon church is one of the most faithful attendants 
■ pastors' class. Through him, I be- 
itnexl forty days came convinced that Johnson simply needed 
a chance to learn some trade in order to be- 

nstead of remaining a burden upon his 
pened with th 
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.blind at Philadelphia, and an opportunity is 
now offered to him to learn the trade of 
broom making. He agrees to go to Phila- 
delphia and stay six months to learn the 
trade, his church agrees to support his fami- 
ly while he is gone, and we at the school 
agree to pay the §150.00 that his tuition, 
board and lodging will cost, and his travel- 
ling expenses. We hope that though it is 
expensive now, it may really be an economi- 
cal chaiity, as it is expected that through 
this outlay Johnson will be made a producer 
instead of being as he is now, simply a con- 
sumer. If any of our Northern friends 
should feel moved to ! elp in what we be- 
lieve to be a good work, any contributions, 
either of clothing for the family orof money 
to pay for Johnson's education in his trade 
will be at once used for the purpose desig- 
nated, if addressed to Rev. if, li. Frissell, 
Chaplain of Hampton Institute. 



From the day he entered school u 
left us, his interest in all of his lessons was 
unflagging. His heart was set upon learn- 
ing ait he could and going back to Zululand 
" to teach mv people and help missionary." 
He talked a great deal about " my people," 
and though very fond of our physician, who 
was very kind to him, he never quite lost 
faith in the Zulu remedies for illness. He 
would say. " If .1 get home, then my pbpple, 
this way, take plant, make drink, and I get 
well, strong." , 

Judging from a picture of himself\in 
Zulu dress he must have had at one tinie^ 
wonderful muscular strength but had been 
with us only a few months when we found 
his lungs were greatly diseased— and from 
that time on he gradually failed, but never 
lost the hope of going home "to teach my 

P When I rctuJbed this Fall, my heart sank 
as I saw plairttj in his face, that he was fast 
passing beyond my poor attempts to teach 
the way and would probably never teach 
" my people." But he had fulfilled a mission, 
for he had taught me and his classmates a les- 
son of zealousness we would never forget. 
His breath was short —he could not read long. 
I must jead to him — but there was the same 
intense eagerness in gathering up the Mas- 
ter's words. About the 1st of December he 
contracted a severe cold, and was confined to 
his room, but only for a few days, for on the 
roth, in the full light of the noon-day. he 
passed without a struggle into the land that 
knows no night— into the promises that are 
continual, and need no explanation. ^ O 
On the following day. teacher^ and 
scholars followed all that was left <f{ Bellany. 
Savon, whose earnest face all miss, to his 
grave in a foreign land. But we believe that 
he is at home, and again is " well and. 
strong." 



''One of the least of these my broth- 
em.'* 

There is much to awaken compassion in 
the condition of the very poor, wherever 

we find them ar.d by whatever means they , of a gentleman wiio 
have come into their poverty, but there is 
nothing more pitiful than the condition of 
one, who by the loss of one of his senses, has 
been made entirely dependent upon charity 
for support of himself and his family. On a 
recent missionary visit with a couple of our . 

students, 1 made the acquaintance of a man about I get sick running with horse, 



A Zulu Runner andthe race hewon 

BY A. E. K, 

In the winter of '82. tficre came to us a 
boy from Zululand. His own story was. that 
he had come to England in the same steam- 
er with the mother of the Prince' Imperial 
on her return from the visit to the place of 
her son's death. He had come first to Lon- 
don to teach the Zulu language to the son 
ncss at Cape 

Town. From there he had come to Ameri- 
ca, and joined one of its great shows, as he 
said, " To race with horse and show differ- 
ent way Zulu dance." He had grown weary 
of this life. " It was hard work t« travel 
th show," he said. "Going change all 
1 did 
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u.way on "The lurir':i~- <>t .-uiciili- " W 1 iave been 
in ch In i ei" utt*' I in lit " "l-kin, (Mit Bible llhlory" of 
which the «i*.-oNd hutuiliiii-'.t :ipitear8 In this numlwp 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

Political Excitement. Bribery 
and Incendiarism. The Ebenezer 
Educational Society's School. A 
School Teacher, Not a School Keep- 
er. Teacher and Pastor. In Want 
of a Commentary. How They Kepi- 
Christmas. "God Bress DJfM, Dey 
Hah'nt Forgot Us." From a Post 
master. 

political excitement. 
Some of the inevitable attendants.of 
an exciting political campaign in an 
ignorant community, are thus impar- 
tially described by one of our most 
intelligent and experienced workers, 
who sees that the greatest danger be- 
fore his people is not bulldozing, but 
bribery and cvibcounseB leading them 
to excesses, the Only safe-guard against 
which, to them and to thecountry, being 
their education. Our correspondent 
writes : 

"Politics has caused great consternation 
among property owners. Within two weeks 
after theelectxm, many thousands of dollars 
worth was burned in this section. At last 
our turn came; a block burned. So it has 
happened all along this line/ There was a 

$300,000 fire at the week before. All 

is attributed t,o politics. 

I am a little afraid my people wont work 
well under Mr. Cleveland. They don't like 
the idea of a Democratic President. The 
white people do not give expression to their 
thoughts as to these tires, but from what'I 
can learn, they think that incendiaries arc 
going from place to place. In my opinion, 
they are right among us, in the shape of 
socn: of our colored brethren. I have char- 
ity for my people, yet I know tlicni so well. 
I am among them every day. I do not sup- 
pose any one will know just who the incen- 
diaries are. We have had a police force of 
fifty during these exciting times. For my- 
self and friends, I have no anxiety. No one 
wants to burn colored people out. I could 
not vote in this election, (not being a resi- 
dent long) but I did what I could that ad- 
vantage should not be taken of the igno- 
rance of my people whose gratitude is the 
only pay I want. After repeated attempts 
to silence me, one colored nan came to me 
with two hundred dollars of Democratic 
money, and offered it to me if I would have 
nothing more to say. Of course I refused 
it, and was the cause of the same man's de- 
feat by another colored man, f ir the office 

of . The man who was" defeated 

is a member of my school board. If I re- 
garded the source of my income. I should'nt 
nave done it, biit'money is nothing when it 
comes to right. We. I, the board as a whole 
thinks no worse of me, and if 1 am m 
taken, the people think better. My school 
opened with a full attendance which 
larger every day. That is the only sign ol 
its worth'that 1 desire from the peopli 
is a wonder that we start out so well, 
sidering the warfare I have gone through. 
My wile is well, and my home is pleasant. 
I do not get home till late every day. but 
then it is quiet when there." 



Feb., .885, 



I have five pupils teaching, two with third 
grade and three with second ; they have 
never been any where except to "the old 
fiel_ school.") 

My patrons declare that when I am tired 
of teaching I must secure them a teacher 
from Hampton in my stead. 

I have the largest' school in the county. 
My averages are from 75 to 100. 1 general- 
ly have an assistant. 

My commissioner and trustees seem very 
well pleased with my system of teaching 
and I teach as near like I was taught as 
possible. 

At first my "object teaching" met with 
a great deal of remonstrance, but I per- 
severed, and now nearly all of the teachers 
pursue the same course. 
. The morality of my people can not easily 
be ex-elled, nearly all of whom are religious 
or of a strictly moral class. 

Financially they are just about the aver- 
age, though there are some who own their 
own land and stock ; they are prospering, 
but the larger part can scarcely hold their 

Politically there is somewhat of a divi- 
sion owing to the hard times they have en- 
dured at the hands ol the K. K. K's and 
"Red Shirts." 

Domestically they are a little above the 
average. 

The cry of "Cotton is King" has thrown 
them back somewhat, but after all .we are 
progressing. 

Would like to hear from you again 
Will be more prompt about replying 
Yours truly. 



SCHOOL TEACHER, NOT 
KEEPER. 

A faithful young woman 
e right idea of teaching ; 
ing it out, writes of her n 
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THE EBENEZER EDUCATIONAL SOCIET 
SCHOOL. 

A very praiseworthy and success 
ful effort of one colored community 
to solve their educational problem 
showing their appreciation of the situ- 
ation, and what can be done by those 
who do appreciate it, is described by 
one of our faithful graduate teachers. 



S. C. Dec. 19th. 1SS4. 

Dear Miss C. 

As it is probable that you have never 
heard from this long neglected part of the 
country, I expect I shall be somewhat 
lengthy in my description. 

I have taught here ever since '79 and all 
of my terms last eight months; of course the 
the county does not allow that much free 
school as it is commonly called, but when 
the county school is over, we have what is 
called "The Society's School ;" for there is 
a Society called the Ebenezer Educational 
Society, and when it runs the school it is 
the same as free. 

The male members pay 20 cents 'per 
month and the females 10 cents all the year, 
and there are so many members that we are 
enabled to run the school three or four 
months per year. I have been President 
for two years. 

We have a County Teachers' Association 
which convenes twice per year and I have 
been President of that for two years. 



ing. I received your kind letter. I 
to hear from you. and ready to gri 
you when you mentioned the death of Miss 
Longstreth and the resignation of Gen 
Marshall. 

My delay in writing to you before now 
has been because I did not know until yes- 
terday where I should board. 

My examination was rigid, though oral, 
ven to arithmetic, but I got a first grade 
ertiheate ; my average was eighty on the 
cale of one hundred. 

I opened my school on the 13th with 
ight scholais, and have had a daily in- 
crease of three ever since. My school-room 
very nice one and is large enough to 
forty pupils. I have a large black- 



I find that thedemand forsufficicnt work- 
ers in this field is as great as it is in the 
other (teaching), but the pay is not so great, 
financially speaking. I suppose you would 
be glad to know the result of my observa- 
tion in relation to the colored people in the 
Middle St.ites, so far as I have been. I have 
not enjoyed the change of locution as much 
as I expected, being disappointed in not 
finding the colored people in better circum 
stances here than those 1 left in Virginia 
and North Carolina. 

Progress among them has been very slow 
and the prospects for the future arc not 
very encouraging. My advice to the col- 
ored people is, Go South !" 

As a new beginner in the ministerial 
field I find the need of books a great disad- 
vantage. Commentaries on the different 
books of the Bible is my greatest need just 
now in the book line. - 

If the friends of Hampton who have min- 
isterial books which they could dispose of. 
would send such lo'some one then to be 
sent to young ministers, they would supply 
a great need both to minister and people. 
The people arc in want of light on the Scrip- 
ture, so they may see it bearing upon them 
every day. 

Such they must receive from the ministry 
as a general thing. In the country places 
and small towns such light is most needed. 
Those ministers who are sent to such places 
do not receive salaries sufficient to give 
them a decent living, and of course they 
are unable to purchase such books as they 
really need and ought to have. 

Sincerely yours. 

L. B. L. 



ceived. 



rather slowly down 
i of acknowledgement 
boxes, sent by North- 
le of our graduates' 
doubtless be coming 
; yet. The following 
ire been recently re- 



board, a nice stove, every seat has a desk 
and- the school-room is comfortable, and 
have a great many necessaries that 1 have 
not time to mention. Teaching school is 
more than a notion ; and I want to leach 
school and not to justteep one. My chil- 
dren are fond of reading, therefore ! am 
trying to have a reading-room in my school. 
I have just written to Miss T. to help me 
out in furnishing my children with reading 
matter. 

I am working for the Master and the up- 
lifting of my race, therefore I ask your 



I am truly yours. 



F. B. 



TEACHER AND PASTOR. IN WANT OF A 
COMMENTARY. 

One of Hampton's earliest graduates 
who has well illustrated its training of 
head, hand and heart, by very success- 
ful, excellent work as a teacher, a car- 
penter, and now as a pastor, writes thus 
of his present wot* and needs: 

ZSHZ : \ C., N. Y.. Oct. 6th. 1884. 

iss A. E. C, dear friend : — It seems 
strange to me. that I am now up 
here in New York and not teaching. I 
came here with my family on the 25th of 
April, to take charge of the A. M. E. Church, 
in this place! and therefore I am not teach- 
ing " young ideas to shoot," but old ones to 
come up to the mark of the higher calling, 
■■rhich is in Christ Jesus. My success in 
his last calling is for me only to see in part, 
'he temporal part of my work has been as 
successful as I could wish. I don't think I 
have any reason to be discouraged about 
the spiritual successX 

The seeds have be*n sown and I trust 
some have fallen on good ground, and will 
bring forth fruit to the honor and to the 
glory of God. 



. Va., Dec. JOlk, 1SS4. 

car Miss C. — Your cards and the package 
came in due time. Please accept my sin- 
cere thanks for the nice little things you 
sent my children. They were delighted 
with everything. The tree was very pretty, 
and the children had a real good time. 
We tried to make them understand 
meaning of the happy time. We had 
appropriate pieces spoken by the children, 
also singing. I must say the children have 
had a real happy time here this Christmas. 
TJie different Sunday schools gave trees 
I was out to a very nice one last night, and 
had a good time looking at the children en- 
joying themselves. It was given at the 
Second Baptist Church. The children re- 
ceived very nice presents. The Misses I. 



FROM A POSTMASTER. 

It would perhaps surprise 
onr Northern readers t know 
dom- we receive any complaii 
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sel- 
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ur teachers 
On the con- 



by their white neighl 
trary, we* are glad to say, such testi- 
mony as is contained in our "postmas- 
ter's " letter, is frequent. 

. Oct. 17th. 1SS4. 

Sf/ss C, , Stymy kind friend: This 

mornings mail brougnt me. I think, the 
second or third communication from you 
and while it is true that I have not respond- 
ed to either of them, -it is certainly not true 
that I am in the le ,st. indifferent 'in regard 
to the interest that you have so( manifestly 
exhibited toward me as a graduate -of the 
Hampton Normal and A. Institute, and 
while I am tardy in cxprcssing^to you my 
gratitude (or the interest ttrffs manifested. 
I sincerely hope you will pardon me for my 
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. Post- 



took an active part in it. I am quite 
sure we have all had a nice time, and will 
enter our different school rooms to-morrow, 
feeling n uch encouraged and more deter- 
mined in our future work. I will write you 
during the term concerning my work. The 
Misses I., Mr. Y.. and myscK all teach to- 
gether. Three other teachers in the 
building— Miss C. Mr. G, and my bro- 
ther Lorenzo, are teaching together. (All 
Hampton graduates.) We all meet together 
every Friday night, and have a little school. 
We have taken up a regular course of studv. 
All seem to enjoy it. We feel that, it will 
help us in the future. I hope you may ex- 
cuse my poor note. I will try to do better 
: ~ the future. 

With my- sincere wishes that you may 
ve a- happy new year, I am respectfully 
Yours. J. L. D. 



took charge 
; this place, which I h 
since. I have the credit of having con- 
ducted the best office that the people of 
E. have had in twenty-five years, and this 
in face of the fact that all my predecessors 
were men of education, experience, and 
good business men of the white race. I lam 
the first and only colorerl man who has held 
the position of P. M. in this, one the oldest 
and most aristocratic towns'ln North Caro- 
lina. I don't like the work quite as well as I 
do teaching ; yet. I continue it because it is 
more profitable than teaching, therefore it 
is that I am not engaged in the work for 
which I was prepared while at Hampton. 
' get on wi.h the white people here splen- 
fact. they are among my best 
I have done more to encourage 
me than my colored fiicnds have done. I 
used to take an active part in Sunday- 
Schools, temperance talks, lectures, etc., 
but don't spend much time toward them 
since I left off teaching; this is not from 
choiceor inclination, but I may almost truth- 
fully say, compulsion, or necessity. This ■ 
fact f regret exceedingly much, but is the 
result of circumstances which I am unable 
to influence or avert. Our people, I am- 
sorry to say. in my community, do not en- 
t courage education, nor educated people, and 
dcrstand the as . '"'tcracy is predominant, the (cw people 
who are prepared to instruct ami give 
information, are compelled to take tile 
back seats and be governed and con- 
trolled by a class of worthless people 
who, unfortunately, are in the majority. I 
can no better convey the true idea of the 
situation than by the use of an old but true 
saying, viz: "Where ignorance is bliss 'tis 
lolly to be wise." I am glad however, to be 
able to say that this situation is not general 
in North Carolina, but is only confined to 
certain localities. The better elements in 
our community are a clever, sober and in- 
dustnoujheople. Thegreat need is a better 
system if education than what we have, 
which only furnishes from one to five 
months schooling in the year in each coun- 
ty, with such instructois as are available, 
many of whom are utterly incompetent as 
and would best fill the place of pu- 



"GOD BLESS HEM! DEY HAUNT FORGOT US. 

Dear Friend :— Your letter and package 
were received, also the books sent by Mr. 
B„ of Brooklyn, N. Y. We had ..ur tree in 
the Church, and a large? crowd assembled 
to see the tree, and our exercises. Many of 
them had never seen a Christmas tree. I 
gave them a talk from the 2d Chapter of 
Luke, and explained how the holidays 
should be observed. All listened with great 
attention. The presents were then distrib- 
uted to the children. All were made to 
feel happy. When I told them that the 
presents were sent by a Northern lady and 
gentleman. I could hear the old people say- 
ing: "God bless dem ! dey habn't forgot 
us. De Lord put it in dar hearts to help 
our children." 

Our tree was quite a success, and we are 
very thankful to you and Mr. B. for your 
generosity. I close with kindest regard and 
best wishes for the new year. / 

Yours truly. ' F. L. H. 

P. S. — I have written to Mr. B. 



teachc 
pils. 

Well. Miss C , I have said a very 

small part of what I would like to, but my 
time for writing is greatly limited. 1 have 
to write a few words or sentences and then 
wait on some one calling for mail. 

Please believe me to be your true friend- 
and servant, 

G. W. L. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MED I CAL STAFF. 

Dr. T. G. Comstock. Physician at Good 
Samaritian Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
" For years we have used it in this hospital, 
in dyspepsia and nervous disease, and as a 
drink during the decline and in in the con- 
valessence of lingering fevers, ft has the 
unanimous approval of our medical staff." 



Hampton. Va. '. Oct. iSSj. 
Dr. T. H. Parramore begs to inform the 
residents of Hampton tnd vicinity that he 
has resumed the practice of his profession 
in Hampton. Office on King Sf,, opposite 
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Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Chargt. 
Regular Contributors : 
Herbert Welsh. Cor. Secy Indian Rights 
Association, 
Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev. John J. Gravatt. 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton. Gtnl Stc'y of the Wo- 
mans' National Indian Ass'n. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson. D. D. 
John T. McLoughi.in. 
Wm. C. Gasmann. 
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'eases 'of Indian lands by cattL compa- 
nies. Large 'tracts in Indian Territory 
and on the Crow reservation in Munta- 
na.havebeen illegally [eased, for merely 
nominal compensation. Another chap- 
ter in the history of injustice done the 
Indian ! 

A citizen of the Indian Territory 
wants the lands divided pro rata, and 
government of the new State provided 
for by taxation : 

" Make 'he title," he says, "to each indi- 
vidual in fee simple, with permission to dis- 
pose of all over 160 acres, if he sees fit ; 160 
acres to be inalienable for twenty or twenty- 
five years. The older Indians will then be. 
in most instances, passed away, and the 
growing generation will come into their 
property, and will then be able to compete 
with their white neighbors. * * Wt have 
m protection against intruders, " * give 
us the title to our lands, and then we have 
the right to eject these tramps and squat- 
ters by law." 



I never saw age retire more grace- 
fully than the other day, when one of 
the Kiowa chiefs, who had come to 
Washington to redress his people's 
wrongs, was confronted here by some 
"advanced" doctrines of Indian civili- 
zation: 

" I am an jold man," he said, " and I 
haven't much (earning. I am not standing 
where 1 can speak about those things. Let 
my children go among the white men and 
learn to speak English, and look at the 
white men's ways, and then let them decide." 

He, at first, opposed the holding of 
land in severally, but after listening to 
the stock arguments.solemnly shook his 
impassive old head with its barbaric 
silver ornaments, and said only, " Let 
my children decide." 

Equally, touching, is a letter written 
by four of the middle-aged men at 
Lower Brule Agency, D. T., tcr one of 
our students here : 

Mv Friend :— To-day we are going to 
write you this letter. Four of us suggest 
some subjects, and ask you to help us about 
it. My frifind. will you please tell me of the 
things you have learned ; and I think by 
your doing that way I might learn some- 
thing. I have been in the darkness during 
these years past. My friend. I often thought 
about this ; what shall I do in order to gain 
the light? Therefore, this is the reason 
I am asking you some questions in much 
earnestness. Because we have heard that 
you are counted with the thinking men. 
Now my friend. I urge you to learn more 
and know something of this world. , I am 
now anxious to have you give me something 
out of your own thought. Perhaps I cannot 
stand all of it. but J want you to know now 
that I am thinking of these things, 

A resume of Superintendent Ha- 
worth's Report on Indian Schools is 
crowded out. 

There was a fire last month at the 
Forest Grove (Oregon) school, and the 
Girls' Building was burned to the 
ground. Much property was saved by 
the exertions of the Indian girls and 
boys, who are commended for their 
" pluck " and coolness throughout the 
affair. Rain was falling at the time, 
which helped largely toward saving 
the other buildings. 

. ' ./ 



THE NEED OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

By a curious wording in the last an- 
nual Appropriation Bill, Indians sent to 
the government schools at Carlisle, 
Pa , Lawrence, Kansas, and Genoa, 
Nebraska, are designated as schol- 
ars, but those sent to Hamp- 
ton, Va., Lincoln, ' Pa., Philadel- 
phia, and other private schools, are 
cailed children. The Treasury officers 
have decided that "children" mean 
those under twenty-one years of age, 
While " scholars " may mean those of 
any age ; hence, all Indians of age at 
Lincoln, Hampton, and other private 
institutions, after November 1st, 1884. 
receive no Government aid whatever ; 
those at the ot her schools are all right. 
We do not know the state of things at the 
Lincoln, but twenty-four of the best and 
most hopeful Hampton Indians are 
thrown upon the charity of the country 
or must be sent home unless provision 
shall be made for them. Among them are 
five out of seven married couples, who 
are a special feature of this school. 
Husbands and wives are taught to live 
in little houses just as they should at 
home. The married Indian girl has 
ten times the chance of the one who 
returns single. Our course being five 
or six years, half of those we graduate 
become of age before leaving. 

There is, however, reason to believe 
that the next Appropriation Bill will 
Correct this unintentional discrimination 
and also provide for all those drop- 
ped this year. 
But the Hampton School lo 



bv an intentional discrimination of the 
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he fact that 
private schools receive charitable aid. 
That is, the more they do for the Indian 
cause, the less they get from Govern- 
ment, which thus most unjustly taxes 
the generosity of the coun- 
try. This is a shame ! Carl^le, 
Lawrence, Genoa, and other Govern- 
ment schools receive $175.00 for each 
Indian pupil, besides transportation, 
which should be allowed to all that do 
equally good work. These public 
schools are all needing and pleading for 
charity, for they all need it — they do 
not get enough from the'Government. 
Captain Pratt is begging for $20,000 
for a farm which is indispensable. 

Only by public sentiment can these 
things be righted. Secretary Teller 
has shown that the Government owes 
the Indians, for education, about four 
millions of dollars, a large part yet due 
them forsalesof thcirlandsto the Gov- 
ernment, which is selling these very 
lands at a profit. Congress is not asked 
to give anything for Indian education, 
but to pay the nation's honest debts to 
them. Only as the people call on our 
Legislature to do theirduty will theydo 
it. Hence the importance of the Indian 
Rights Associations, and the Wom- 
en's National Indian Association. 

not enough of a sacrifice. 

In the American Missionary for De- 
cember, we read a woman's enthusias- 
tic story of her six years' work among 
Indian women and girls at Santee, Ne- 
braska. . Her day " begins at half-past 
five and ends at ten, often latef: > It is 
crowded with constant supervision of 
the girls in their work and play." The 
every-day wants and decencies of life 
call for constant, systematic thought 
and labor. There are great difficulties 
to be overcome in the nature of the 
material itself. 

Yet, Miss Webb is really happy in 
her work as well as in her success. " I 
often wonder," she says, " if there is 
something wrong about me or my field 
that I do not feel it to be more of a 
sacrifice." 

' 



We are having an alarming snow- 
storm here. It has been snowing al- 
most continuously for a week, and is 
still pouring down and is about four 
feet deep. It is about two months 
earlier than our usual snows. Herds 
of cattlcand horses aie mostly out on 
the ranges\iWay from habitations, and 
it is starvation and death to all that 
cannot be got in where there is forage. 
— Letter from Agent Afilroy, Fort Sincoe, 
Wash. Tcr. 

AN INDIAN LOVE STORY. 

Helen Jackson's " Ramona. "* is a ro- 
mance and a tragedy, biH:4t is a trag- 
edy of events rather than of the inward 
life. The scene is laid in the beautiful 
valleys and mountains of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. The stage accessories and 
supernumeraries are all picturesque. 
The first third nf the book is a delightful 
pastoral, told with great ease'and charm ; 
the dramatic character of the old Seno- 
ra and the lesser one of the jcAlous 
maid Margarita, artfully relieving the 
softness of the chief portraits. We 
often feel impatience with the gener- 
ous but weak Felipe, and of the two 
central figures—the Indian Alessandro, 
and Ramona, the foster-daughter of 
the proud Senora, ignorant of her In- 
dian mother — we remember, only that 
they are young and beautiful and in 

There is much of what painters call 
"atmosphere " about these early chap- 
ters, with the free Arcadian life in an 
old Mexican-Spanish family, which 
they give so well; but when Ramona 
has accepted her lover's poverty and 
exile, and the life goes 'in in an Indian 
village, we feel that the sentiment is a 
trifle overstrained. Poverty is made 
almost too ingeniously picturesque, 
in the tiny house of tufe reeds, under 
the great fig tree ; in the adobe hut, 
with line deer-skin rugs on the earth 
floor, the cradle woven of fragrant wil- 
low twigs in its red manzanita fram , 
the Madonna on the wall, wreathed 
with vines, where the young wife "un- 
consciously sirikes the key notes of 
pleasure in the primitive harmonies of 

"The"^ Indians, among whom she 
lives, area gentle, loving, pastoral peo- 
ple, good Catholics, and patient tillers 
of the soil, and they are dragged 
through a series of persecutions, with- 
out the shadow of justice or excuse. 
Nearly every American who comes in 
contact with them is brutal, sensu d, or 
mercenary, from the Indian Agent, 
who complacently laments, in the face 
of a great wrong, that " I have no real 
power over my Indians, as I ought to 
have," to the ruffian who shoots Ales- 
sandro down on the mountain. 

As a love story, "Ramona" is a suc- 
cess, except that it is a little over- 
weighted with misery. As a presenta- 
tion of the Indian problem, it is inade- 
quate. Alessandro is a soft, southern,' 
Spanish nature, whose darkest element 
is a passionate melancholy. His father 
was a chief, a good and wise and relig- 
ious man. He is well taught, accom- 
plished, a gentleman. His story is one 
simply of love and misfortune ; he is 
driven at last to insanity, and dies, 
leaving the great question exactly 
where he found it. Ramona, who is 
just a tender, womanly woman, gradu- 
ally allows herself to be 'consoled by 
Felipe, a little to our disappointment. 
A bit from the delicious episode of 
the runaway lovers resting in the 
canon may serve to illustrate the best 
charm of the story. 

" With the insight of a lover, added 
to the instinct of the Indian, Alessan- 
dro saw how, hour by-hour, there grew 
in Ramona's eyes the wonted look of 
one at home ; how she watched the 
shadows, and knew what they meant. 

" If we lived here, the walls would be 
sun dials for us, would they not ?" she 
sa id, in a tone of pleasure. " I see that 

•Rahoka-h Story, by Hclea Jaclnon. (<T H.) Rob- 
era Brot. , Bolton. 



yon tall yucca has gone in shadowy 
sooner han yesterday." 

And, " What millions of things grow 
here, Alessandro ! I did not know_^- 
there.were so many. Have they all 
names ? The nuns taught us some 
names, but they were hard, and I for- 
got them. We might name them for 
ourselves if we lived here. They would 
be our relations." 

And, " For one year, I should lie and 
look up at the sky, mv Alessandro, and 
do nothing els-. It hardly seems as if 
it would be a sin to do nothing for 
a year, if one gazed steadily at the 
sky all the while." 

And, "Now I know what it is I have al- 
ways seen in your face, Alcssand-o. It is 
the' look from the sky. One,must be al- 
ways serious and not unhappy, but never 
too glad, I think, when he lives with 
nothing between him and the sky, and 
the saints can see him every minute." 

And, "I cannot believe that it is but 
two days I have lived in the air, Ales- 
sandro. This seems to me the first 
home I have ever had. Is it because I 
am an Indian, Alessandro, that it gives 
me such joy ?" 

It was strange how manv more words 
Ramona spoke than Alessandro, yet 
how full she felt their intercourse to be. 
His silence wasmbre than silent ; it was , 
taciturn. Yet she always felt herself ( 
answered. A monosyllable of Ales- 
sandro, nay, a fook, told what other 
men took long sentences to say, and 
said less eloquently. After long think- 
ing over this, she exclaimed, " You 
speak as the trees speak, and like the 
rock yonder, and the flowers, without 
saying anything !" 

This delighted Alessandro's very 
heart. "And you, Majtella," he ex- 
claimed. " when you say that, you 
speak in the language of our people ; 
you are as we are." 



Acorn Bread.— The Indians scattered 
along the foot-hills of the Sierra are a quiet, 
inoffensive people. They do not appear to 
be governed by any tribal laws, yet adhere to 
many o( their old traditions. One or two 
men of superior ability and industry form a 
nucleus around which others less ambitious 
gather. Hence they fence with brush and 
logs a tract sufficient for their requirements 
of hay-making, pasturage, etc. Although 
they often indulge in the food of the civilized 
nations, the acorn js still a favorite article of 
diet in every well-regulated wigwam. The 
process ot converting this bitter nut into 
bread is curious. Under the branches of a 
grand old pine I found them at work. They 
had shucked^nd ground in the usual man- 
ner a large mass ol acorn meats. A number 
of circular vats had been hollowed out of the 
black soil, much in the shape of a punch- 
bowl. Into these was put the acorn pulp. 
At hand stood several large clothes-baskets 
filled with water, and into these they drop- 
ped hot stones, thus heating the water to the 
required temperature. Upon the mass of 
crushed bitterness they carefully ladled the 
hot water, muking it about the color and con- 
sistency of cream. Not a speck appeared to 
A buxom muhala stood by each vat, 
and with a small fir bough stirred the mass., 
skilfully removing any speck that/floatedup 
on the surface. The soil gradually absorb 
the bitter waters, leaving a firm white_syb- 
stance, of which they made bread. I asked, 
to taste it, at which they said something in 
their language, and all laughed. I asked a. 
gain, and after more laughter 1 was handed 
a small particle on a; fig-leaf, and found it 
sweet and palatable. They began to remove 
it. and so adroitly was this done that but a 
small portion adhered to the soil. They 
spread it upon rocks, and in a short time it 
was fit for use. This, 1 am told, they mix 
with water, pat it into thin cakes, and bake 
before the fire.— San Francisco Chronicle. 
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.nc.dentsof Indian L.feat Hampton, j ^^^^S^fe-^ 
Look ouf for stars ! time all fay— One 0/ the Girls. 

It's a great mistake to be without I will try to tell you something about the 
one of the pretty badges given the.Eng- little Indian girl 
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lish speaking boys and girls. 

The Indian teachers met at table one 
night for a general dhcussion. "This 
isn't a tea, exactly," said one, "Us a tea 
pi !" Quoth a second, concisely, In- 
dian meal ." 

Some of the new bread trays carved 
by our Indians read thus— "Anpetu lyo- 
hi aguyapi kin, anpetu kin de unqu 
miye." The usual petition from the 
Dakota prayer book. 

Two of our Omaha girls are learning 
the organ under Mr. Hamilton's direct- 
ion; anaccomplishmentwhich wUl be of 



■on; an accoiiipiia"'"^"";' ' 7 , 
great use to them in their mission work 



they never had by themselves before. This 
being their first, they were really proud of 
their Christmas dinner. First thing we did 
in the morning was to set th* table, after 
having nice time over many pretty presents. 
Some of the little girls got some evergreens 
ung them over the pictures, which 
, uc it look it very pretty indeed. The 
teacher was not very well so 1 helped her 
in getting the dinner ready. I suppose you 
would like to know where they had this 
dinner; in Winona Lodge, in their own 
dining room. 

Now after we got through setting the 
table and everything looking very nice, 
some of the girls went to the Gymnasium 



at home. 

Miss Hemple, on her way to teach 
Indians in Santa Fe, New Mexico, gave 
a day to the studv of methods and of 
the'r'aw material at Hampton and was, 
apparently.favorably impressed by both 

One of the Natural History boys 
forgot, and asserted that a snake had 
no back bone. But his next neighbor 
patted him on the back with the en- 
couraging remark "O, you're not civi- 
lized yet." 

THE INDIAN READING ROOM OPENED 



When the folding doors were up and 
the book cases set in order in the little 
room at the Indian Cottage, we didn . 
wait to fill our shelves or complete our 
scheme of decoration, but 
boys some good advice ami 
them to their new p~" : 



De 



. rissell, Mr. Gravatt and others were After dinne 
present at the "opening," which occur- 
red at the time of the usual evening 
meeting.and in simple wordsexplained I 
to an attentive and seemingly interest- i 
ed crowd, ■ our hope and purpose m 
giving them this opportunity . 1 he 
Reading Room will be open four days 
in the week, between the hours of four 
and six o'clock. ^j, 

A NEW ORGANIZATION. 

A "Town Meeting" has lately been 
organized among the Indian boys, to 
discuss matters of local interest and 
gain knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of self- government. At the first 
meeting, the general nature and value 
of Drimary meetings was discussed, 
officers e'lected, and a warrant made 
out in proper form. The articles range 
all the way from a practical matter of 
tables forthe Wigwam, to an inquiry 
by a committee into the recently agi- 
tated question of Government aid for 
Indians over age. 

HOW WE HAD A "GOOD TIME." 

Some of U* Boys and Girls give their own 
accounts 0/ the Christmas Festivities. 
Deab Friends:— I thought I will tell 
you what we do just before Christmas. 
Twelve of us we hang our stockings, and in 
morning we went- in the room where we 
1 hang our stockings, but no stockings hang 
up, but it was in the other room and it was 
lock ! And I think about half past seven, 
we get our stockings, and full of balls and 
whistles, and candy and cakes, and knives 
and paint-boxes, and books and some other 
things. And one thing more I want to say. 
Some teachers try to fool us, saying that an 
old man come down from the chimney, but 
we don't believe.— One 0/ the Small Boys. 

I am very glad I am going to say a few 
words about our first holiday. I took very 
interest in the piocession, and Z-- 
and I went over, and some colored children 
came over from Hampton and from the 
Butler School, and they marched round the 
school and we joined in with them, and all 



to the exercises which were held there. 
Then they pot all ready for dinner, looking 
very nice indeed. All had their new dresses 
on. The older girls had their Xmas dinner 
in Virginia Hall, where the boys got up 
their clubs and invited the girls. Well, the 
little girls said they want to see the big girls 
go to dinner first, and so that was it, and 
the boys came to go over with the girls. 
They thought it was lots of fun to see them 
go. and so it was, I must say. Then I told 
' line; that I was going to 
And they all laughed, and 
are the boys!?" And so I 
mind about boys." I told 
cm they would look just as nice going 
with the girls as with the boy*, and perhaps 
better too! So thev alii laughed and 
marched down to dinner. The teacher 
the ] asked who liked turkey, and all said " I!" and 
med I they enjoyed their dinner so much. One of 
Mr. I the girls passed her plate thrice for turkey 



them to get ii 
ring the bell, 
said, " Where 
said. 



in the evening. We wanted to go to 
the Lunatic Asylum, which was about 
half amile from the depot ; so we went. 
When we went inside we saw the 
women first ; they were very pitiful ; I 
felt very sorry for them. As we were 
passing' through the different depart- 
ments we saw an old woman sitting in 
the corner. She scarcely noticed us, 
but as we drew near, she said, " WJiere 
did those crow people come from ?" It 
did not hurt our feelings very much, 
because we knew she did not know any | 
better ; we saw almost all of them ; . 
there were 600 in all, I think. 

Then we went to Niagara Falls. 
When I used to hear about the " Falls " | 
so much, I wanted to see them very 
much, and I saw them very unexpect- 
edly ■ it was a very beautiful sight ; 
the' water falling over the rocks made 
it look very much like rain-;- the fall of 
the water over, the rock was 300 feet. 
I saw a great many wonderful things, 
but I liked Niagara Falls the most. 

In New York City at the menagerie 
we saw all the animals. I wondered 
how thev could have captufed all those 
lions and tigers and buffaloes. When 
I saw the buffaloes it made me feel 
very glad ; it was like home to me to 
see them as I remembered how we 
used to eat them. 

I I saw so many good things— how the 
' white men live, and how they do, that 
I it helped me very much. 1 lhank Gen- 
eral Armstrong and his friends very 
' -uch ; for it was through him that I 
iw everything. We ought to thank 
both General Armstrong and his 
riends. He wants the Indians to live 
n the right way. It is the same as 
though a man was lost in a forest, and 
some' one who knew the way was calling 
to him, so he could find his way out. 
He wants the children to be educated, 
and he does not want them to lose any 



again, and they see very nice land and-flat. 
and those two little children.they don't know 
any nothing, and when they soe something r . 
they always ask him, and that man he always 
tell them, and they asked him what is that? 
Well, it is called plain; • * * and they 
went up to the mountain, and they see very 
I large water, and those two children they 
1 say, what is that ? It's called ocean ; and in 
! the middle thev see piece of land, and they 
I are called Island. 
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The following is the uncorrected ex- 
amination pa^er of one of the younger 
girls : 

1. What is another word for weather.? 

1. Climate. 

2. Where do we find the coldest cli- 
mate? f 

2. In the two Frigid Zones. 

3. Where the warmest ? 

3. In the Torrid Zone. 

4. What are the belts of climate 
called ? 

Zones. 

5. How many are there? 

5. There are five belts of climate on\ 
the earth. 

6. What does direction mean ? 

6. Which way. 

7. Give one word meaning how far. ~- 

7. Distance. 

8. As we go long distances in differ- 
ent directions, what changes do we 
find? 

8. We find different climates and 
people, and vegetation, and languages, 
and different animals. 

9. To what race do we all belong ? 

9. The human race. 

10. How many classes belong to this 
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1 little better, he | race 



something about 
cult for me in y 
to say a few woi 
good time indeed 
dining room; 
pigs, cakes, biscuit, and most everything . 
and in the evening we had games very 
:ly. And I hope you had good time 
also.— One of the Boys. 

HOW THE GIRLS HELPED. 

Oneeveningduringholiday week was 
pleasantly filled by a students' enter- 
tainment, class songs, recitations, etc., 
in which our Indian girls bore their 

PJ One young Omaha girl read a poem 
of Christmas in Virginia two centuries 
ago with an Indian chief as a Christmas 
cuest Several of the girls sang a cho- 
ral ; and five of the smallest recited 
some verses, bearing large banners 
which formed the word " Peace in 
gold letters on a white ground. 1 hey 
spoke quite clearly and without hesita- 
tion >od the effect was very pretty 



As soon . 

wants us to go home and teacli our > 
people what we know, so we can. help 
them, and I think that is a very good 
■■'Ty ; some of us think of doing lha* ■ 



but 



the 



There are five large classes be- 
ing to the human race. 
Which are the first ? 
The white people are the strong- 



! helping 



us very much too. 
^10 try very hard, 
is mylttst year. ' 
Noah LaFlesche, Omaha. 
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Work ami Fan in the Geography Class. 
The Races.— They are five races, which are 
the white and yellow, and black and red and 
brown. The yellow race likes to cat rat. and 
t he black race likes to cat man. and the 
white race likes to cat frog, and the red race 
likes to cat bulTafo. 



A JOURNEY TO THE NORTH 

An Indians Impressions of Nature and 
Civilization. ' 
About a month ago General Arms- 
strong went North with us to see some 
of our friends. There were in our 
party four colored men and two of us 
Indians.' 

We went first to New York, then to 
Brooklyn, where we spoke first, in one 
of the best churches of that city. The 
whole church was beautiful, and 1 
thought even when we first started from 
Hampton that I had never seen such 
wonderful things before. The people 
fi'led almost the whole of the church. 

I was not nervous when I got up to 
SDeak but I was only afraid that 1 
might forget what I was going to say. 
First the colored men sang, then one 
of them spoke. Then it came my turn 
to speak. I was very glad when I fin 



The Caucasian is the strongest in the 
world. The semi-civilized have their own I 
civilization, but not like the white race. 

The savage race kept their own ways, and 
they have had three occupations ; they were 
hunted, fished and foughted to the other 
people. They beat, to o. 

The white race have three occupations 
agriculture, manufacturing and commerce. 

The white people they are civilized ; they 
have everything, and go to school, too. 
They learn how to read and write so they 
can read newspaper. 

The yellow people they half civilized, some 
of them know to read and write, and some 
know how to take care of themself. 

The red people they big savages ; they 
don't know anything. - 1 
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marched together to the Gymnasium, and ished sP~ k ' n 8- Uti N . Y . valley ; and they see little creek, and this 
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_ j. Which are next ? 

12. The Mongolians or yellows. 

13. The next ? 

13. The Ethiopeans er blacks. 

14. Next ? \ 

14. The Americans or reds. \ 

13. Tell me something of the white 
people. / /N 

15. The Caucasian is away ahead of 
all of the other races— he thought more 
than any other race, he thought that 
somebody oiust made the earth, and if 
the white, Jfcople did not find that out, 
nobody would never know it— it is God 
who made the world. 

I Here is what the smallest boy in the 
class wrote about the discovery of 
America : 

First Columbus thought that the earth was 
round like a Ball, :hc people did not believe 
him, 'so he took three Ship and sail around 
the earth ; he sail across Atlantic Ocean, 
and when he found the North America, 
He thought he found Indjf, so Ire^all them 
Indians. Columbus hauho-hai'd time£ross- 
ing ti.e Atlantic Ocean ; the Indians did not 
know how to farm, and when the white men 
came they teach them how to farm'; 
very good for the Indian. 



Divisions of Land and Water— They arc 
going to somewhere, they got two children, 
and they take long walk, and they are very 
they are going to sec so many nice 
things. 

They are gono/now, and they walking 
along, and first they sec something, and they 
went up the hill, and they go down again, 
and those two little children they say, what 
is that? And they tell them it is called 



Nearly every card in the Second Di- 
sion was marked "Excellent " in Ge- 
ography last month.- 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate, y 

FOR ALCOHOLISM. / 

Dr C S. Ellis. Wabash, Ind.. says: "I pre- & 
scribed it for a man who had used intoxicants 
to excess lor fifteen years, but during the 
last two years has entirely abstained. He 
thinks the Acid Phcsphate is of much bene- 
fit to him." • . . . , 
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Indians of New Mexico & Arizona 
Their Past and Present. 

gathered from indian bureau reports. 

,Mescalero Apache. 
'873. 

At this dote reservation has not been sur- 
veyed nor its boundaries indicated; there 
arc no buildings nor accomodations of any 
kind, the people are savages, seemingly 
without any desire of civilization. While 
nominally at peace they are charged with 
frequent depredations. 

S. B. BUSHNALL. 

': . 1874. J ' 

Reservation still undefined. No schools, 
no effort to teach the people agriculture, 
they subsist by hunting and on the Gov- 
ernment. They feel that theyjiave no per- 
manent home and make but little progress 
in civilization. 

' W. D. Crothers. 

I 87 5- 

Numerous charges made during the past 
year against these Indians. I believe to Fbe 
'false. As a result ot the raids made upon 
them in retaliation by the settlers, they 
stampeded, were pursued by the military and 
have suffered greatly. They feel that they 
have been wronged. Their efforts at farm- 
ing are creditable, and as a'sch 



been built. I have some hope of a 
W. D. Cr 
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75) has been of assistanc 
them pl-nty of hunting ground. 

Liquor is the chief trouble, next. I find 
the settlers on the reservation. There are 
still no buildings and no schools. Although 
warl ke they arc willing workers, and I be- 
lieve have been grossly misrepresented. They 
arc very independent and with proper treat- 
ment can be made self-supporting. I find 
great difficulty in enforcing the laws for their 
protection. 



F. C. Godfrov. 
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1882. 

Mescalefo and Jicarilla Agencies were last 
year consolidated, a portion of their lands 
being conceded to the mining community. 
Indian,r.oltce is a success. Sanitary condi- 
tion of tribe fairly good. Good work has 
been done on the iarm. I am glad to be 
able to say that the present district com- 
mander has given mc- his cordial co-opera- 
tion, -and I can see that it is all-important 
for the Indians that the military and the 
agent should be in accord. While this 
tribe has committed depredations, there is 
another side to the story; and till public 
sentiment shall range itself on the side of 
law and order, the Indians will have just 
ground. I fear, for their attempts at retalia- 
tion. 

W. H. Llewellyn. , 
mescalero and Jicarilla apaches. 
1883. 

In accordance with the Executive order of 
1882, the survey of the exterior lines of 
this reservation has been completed. I 
have had trouble in preventing the Indians 
from ejecting settlers from their lands, and 
hope this matter may be attended to. 

They have tnade rapid progress in agri- 

ilture, but lack teams, etc. A Roman 
Catholic priest has visited the agency this 

ar. being the only missionary who has 

er been on the reservation. 

The day school has done c 
and the boarding school will soon be ready 
to accommodate 30 pupils. Supplies have 
been good but entirely insufficient. These 
Mescaleros are' restless and turbulent, but 
the Indian police preserves good order 
among them. 



Washington. The Utcs have a country of 
their own; they are peaceable, quiet, not 
disposed to work, and not willing to have 
their children educated, but desiring fair 
treatment from the Government. The Jic- 
arilla Apaches have no home, are restless, 
and, less provident than the Utes, but no in- 
centive to improvement has ever been 
placed before them. I hope that before an- 
other year has passed the Government will 
show its intention of dealing honestly with 
them. 



S. A. Russell. 



1876. 



There has been little change in the condi 
tion of these Indians. There has neve 
been any effort made by Government to ed 
ucate. Christianize or civilize them. They 
have not been treated fairly, and their moral 
condition i.s worse than it was a year ago. 

j^-S. A. Russell. 
1877. 

There is little of inter^#to report. I can 
simply repeat statement? made in former 
years. 

S. A. Russell. 



1878. 



w. H. H. Llewellyn 
jicarilla sub-agency. 
;i88 3 . 
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nd nothing can be I 
accomplished until either they or the agency 
be removed. Smallpox lias raged^nd inter- 
fered with /arm work. Stock raising would 
suit them better, and a small expenditure 
would make them self-supporting. 

F.C. Godfroy. 



Affairs so disturbed that little progress in 
any way can be reported. The Indians have 
been kept in a constant state of alarm by 
frequent raids, and everything has been 
broken up. The school exceeded my most 
sanguine expectation. 

. . F. C. Godfroy. 



I find these Indians, lazy and thriftlesSj 
They do nothing at farming, for which the 
reservation is not suited, and at present 
could not be trusted with stock, as they 
would cat the cattle in spite of all that could 
be done. 

There has been no school this year, but 
as tnc new school house is nearly done we 
hope to open in September. 

S. A. Russell. 

1880. 

On account of difficulties between the 
Indians and tl military, nothing has been 
done this year. 1. k is claimed .that the for- 
mer broke faith, and they have been treated 
with severity. It is true that they are trou- 
blesome, but there has been gradual improve- 
ment. They do not seem to care for school, 
though some do well, and we have a good 



school house. 



Tlii 



S. A. Russell. 



reservation includes the "garden 
spot" of New Mexico, good grass land, ex- 
cellent water, fine timber, etc. The moun- 
tains are said to be rich in gold, silver and 
copper. But the settlers who own farms 
within its boundaries are a ceaseless source 
of trouble. The Indians are poor farmers. 
School is not a success on account of indif- 
ferent teachers, but can be made so. No 
missionary has ever been here. I have just 
organized an Indian police. The people 
»eem willing as a rule to work, and should 
be furnished with employment. 

W. N. Llewellyn. 



We trust that their 
ported) will meet w 
rictilturc. mission work, education, etc., 
there is simply nothing to be said, as there 
is no such work going on. Supplies arc 
good but insufficient, and Indians have suf- 
fered much. For instance, no tenting has 
been supplied, and they have been obliged, 
witll the thermometer at 35 degrees below 
zero, to live under piles of brush. 

It is certainly wrong for a Government to 
pretend it is caring for a tribe of Indians 
under such conditions and then give strict 
instructions that they must stay on their 
reservation, because all their wants are there 
supplied by the Government. 

Frank W. Reed. 

MESCALERO AND JICARILLA AGENCY. 



This being my fourth annual report. I can 
speak with exactness of the condition of 
these Indians. The Jicarilla Apaches who 
were removed here last year, are a restless, 
shiftless lot of people, as a rulc» confirmed 
drunkards, and I expect much trouble in 
bringing them to orders though I hope 
much from the example of the Mescaleros, 
who are a temp-rance people. The major- 
ity of the Jicariilas arc. I believe, satisfied 
with the change, but say it is of no use for 



Small pox has prevailed and the Indians 
have suffered for fond and clothing. My 
hearty sympathy is with them. It is not 
their fault that they are not self-supporting. 
.H,;i Tnc 5 r havc ' trough me., for almost four 
years been fogging for a home, and it has 
been denied them. Having sent in my resig- 
nation, I am free to say. that while making 
no pretense of philanthropy. I had believed 
that I could do these Indians good. I .had 
supposed that all reasonable efforts would 
be made to educate and Christianize them 
It is needless to say that the conditions are 
such that I have been disappointed in my 
expectations. 

S. A. RusSF.L.1.. 

1879. 
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uarantced them, 
any time, The 
the fifth within 



long as t 

and they can be removee 
fact that this last remov 
fifteen years, naturally d 

In agriculture they have been fairly suc- 
cessful, the Mescaleros cultivating 460 acres, 
and the Jicariilas 130 acres. The Indian 
police does effective and satisfactory work; 
indeed, little could be done without them; 
but their pay is too small. I am under obli- 
gations to the Indian Office and the Depart- 
ment for courteous treatment and prompt 
aid whenever it could be given. The sup- 
plies not being contracted for until late in 
July; owing to the failure of Congress to 
make appropriations, has made it very disa- 
greeable .to myself, the employes and the 
• •- The latter were loud in their com- 

W. H. H. Llewellyn. 

ABIQUIU AGENCY. 
I 1874- 

A delegation of these Indians visited 
Washington last fall and were promised that 
they should be removed to their reservation 
in the spring ; that they should have teach- 
ers, etc., and they are much dissatisfied that 
this has not been done. I respectfully urge 
that. if this is in accordance with the treaty, 



Indi: 
plaints. 



S. A. Russell. 



■S75. 



The Indians on this reservation, both 
Utes and Apaches, are still asking for the 

fulfilment of the promises made thcro in provcmentjirt'l Congress interfere;-, 



The 



rha 



IgC 



ist year has been marked by no 
The wants of these Indians may 



umerated as follows : 
I! They do not want logo to any dis- 
tance from where they were born and their 
dead are buried. 

2. They want farming land of their own. 

3. They want schools for their children. 

Jas. H. Roberts. 
1880. 

These Indians are very anxious for a res- 
ervation where they can make homes for 
themselves, and express a desire for schools 
also. Having no home, no work, no schools, 
no moral or religious training, it is remark- 
able that they desire to enter upon a dif- 
ferent life. I trust that before another year 
they may be emancipated from these most 
unfortunate conditions. 

Joseph B. Holt. 
1SS1. 

This agency ( the Abiquiu ) has been 
changed to the Jicarilla Apache and the 
Indians have been promised a new reserva- 
tion, to which I am told they will shortly 
be removed. If this had been done years 
ago they would probably now be self sup- 
porting. 

B. M. Thomas. 



As this is the first annual report made 
since these Indians were located on a reser- 
vation there is of course not much to be 
said. They have had no opportunity for 
education but desire it. They have had 
not the faintest chance for instruction in 
industry, but have been under the influence 
of the worst class of men. StiH they are 
anxious to go to work, are not bad or dan- 
gerous, and with anything like proper en- 
couragement would do well. A larger ap- 
propriation however is essential to this. 

F. W. Reed. 



blo Indian Agency. 
Santa '.Fe— 1.873. 
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: of the govern- 
r to learn from 
• condition and 



When I assumed char ( 
called a meeting at Santa 1 
or? of all the pueblos in on 
the Indians themselves th ( 
wants. I have also visited 
pueblos, (villages), and believe that my sta- 
tistics are approximately correct. By far 
the larger part of the land of this reserva- 
tion is unproductive being either rocky or 
destitute of water. All the pueblos on the 
Rio Grande are independent and are but 
slightly affected by lack of rain. Those 
away from the river are very po.or. and their 
condition is made worse by church taxation, 
and the oppressions of their Mexican neigh- 
bors. This latter is their greatest cause of 
complaint, for no justice can b/had in the 
Mexican courts, and there will be no im- 



They are sober and industrious, but while 
nominally Roman Catholics, I believe that 
their ancient customs and superstitions 
have full sway. The Roman Catholic 
priests, however, have some influence, and 
use it constantly against the United States 
Government and its agents, keeping the 
people in ignorance and opposing efforts for 
their education. The remedy for this I be- 
lieve to be the establishment of an indus- 
trial boarding schoo.. (I give the plan in 
detail). This is entirely practicable, and 
would prove. I am sure, to be the most eco- 
nomical way to civilize and Christianize 
these people. Simple, industrious, and 
peaceable, they have made little trouble for 
the Government, and neserve.I think.special 
consideration. I would advise there/ore, 
a special appropriation and submit a .state- 
Surveying of lands.- -<*"Tsio,ooo 

Civilization of Indians 25,000 

Agricultural implements and cases of 

extreme need 10,000 

$45,000 
Edwin C. Lewis. 
1874. 

After carefully studying* the history of . 
these people and their present condition, I 
am convinced that they are but little ad- 
vanced beyond the state in which they were 
found by their Spanish conquerors. Little 
attempt has been made by those who 
had the power to improve their condi- 
tion, but I have no doubt as to the possif" 
bility of completely civilizing them. Their 
superiority, 1 believe, is due more to their 
pastoral life than to any difference in race. 

Although there has been, during this 
year, much' want, I have had few applica- 
tions for help. I have united all the pueb- 
los except Zuni, (which is too far away), and 
I would respectfully press upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity for protecting these peo- 
ple against the Mexicans. In the schools 
favorable advance has been made, but I am 
convinced that no permanent good will be 
done until a central training school Is estab- 
lished, if the appropriation asked for in 
my last report is too large. I would suggest 
an annual expenditure of $5,000 for this pur- 
pose. It is essential that the children 
should be kept constantly under the influ- 
ence of the teachers and away from their 
own people. In closing. I would say that I 
believe the passage of an act of Congress, 
declaring these Indians to be citizens, 
would be most unfortunate, for if the pro- 
tection of the Government be withdrawn 
they will be left at the mercy of Mexicans 
and others, and will soon be reduced to 
pauperism. 

Having sent in my resignation, I trust it 
will be seen that these suggestions are disin- 
terested. 

Edwin C. Lewis. 

1875 

These people are quite unable to protect 
themselves against designing men and de- 
serve protection from the Government. It 
would be good policy to spend $10000 in 
agriculturaiimplements. fruit trees, etc, for 
they are A agricultural people, and could 
be helped to complete independence. The 
schools are doing fairly well ; the Girls' In- 
dustrial school is a decided success; the 
ibstacles are the small salaries paid, the op- 
- Roman Catholics, and the 
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B. M. Thomas. 

U76 - /^V ; 

Each of the nineteen Pueblos has arrant 
of about four square leagues in extent, and 
most of it is as desirable as any in theJT.erri- 
tory. But for the continual interposition of 
the agent, Mexican and American settlers 
would soon possess themselves of the whole 
of it. These Indians raise enough grain and 
egetabies for their own use, and often have 
surplus, 

The schools are not satisfactory for sev- 
ral reasons, the chief being the uncertainty 
of their being continued for more than a 
few months at a time, and the smallness of 
the salaries paid. A central training school 
is much to be desired. The Presbyterian 
Church has established a mission at the 
pueblo of Laguna, and the Indians are de^ 
lighted. These Pueblo Indians are worthy 
of every effort that can be bestowed upon 
them. B. M. Thomas. 

1877. 

There are about 8,400 of the Pueblos in 
New Mexico, and 1,600 of the Moqui Pueb- 
los in Arizona. They sustain themselves 
with but little aid from the Government, ad 
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are peace loving and industrious but seem 
to be diminishing in numbers. The schools 
are not successful, owing to reasons given in 
my previous reports. The one established 
tythe Presbyterian Church is the most 
flourishing, and nearly tnc whole popula- 
Son at th?t pueblo attend Sabbath services 
Arrangements have been made to establish 
another school on the same basis at £uni. 

£ nee October I have also had charge o^ 
the Utes and Apaches at the Cmmaioon 
Agency They are all vagabonds, do ng 
nothing for their own support but a little 
hunting. If a "Southern Ute Agency . 
established, it will be the proper place for 
SeUtes'asthc Mescalero Apache Agcnc, 
Is the proper place for these A^aches.^ 
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Eleven pueblos have good 
have sold all their good land t 
raise little on account ol jv»— -■ ■ 
three are reported as -poor, lazy "".^^P^ 
l^^i;;ouT'rndl,rai:}ut aS des,rou^to 
learn and showing signs of improvement, 
the'remaining ten arc "filthy, fanatic, vicious 
and not inclined to learn. 

The Agent adds that the tnree schools at 
Zuni.Lagi.na and Jernes. supported in part 
by Government and in part by -the P £.b>- 



,ps, three a wheel with their feet to the T, 
,ites two. near to Mother tarth that the 1 
of water. I not descend to them, is by no 

worst place to spend a cold n.glit. • r 
very friendly feeling for this a«orr,°dntmg 
little refuge and cannot bring myself to dc 
snisc it as much as I am expected to. There 
3S be as many as a hundred tips prtched 
this little grove to-day,and old and) oung 
• 'ng a weekly reunion. All have De 
md hospitable to us and 1 



by Government anu... i»»- -j --- - 
•crian Church, have been continued 
have made some progress. No mention 
made of the industrial school. 



a „ I .Woration As I entered, he reached out 
t en hfs rSt hand to me and after a hearty shake 
ts he g aspea my wrist with his left and then. 

1 hand over hand proceeded to my shoulder. 
He was strong and 1 began to feel that I was 
netting bad medicine, until he relieved me 
r>v s luh" that he was a poor blind man and 
sadlv in need of tobacco. In my choicest 
Indian 1 assured him that white ladies do 
not carry tobacco, but he refused to under- 
stand or believe me. The others came in 
<i„d and hospitable to us anu 1 ' ntly an d we had a very pleasant call, n 
uacted to both place and pe oplc Con rar> ■ g J t . Mhe! - s bafdn -~ • 
to my expectation, I find the women cheer- 1 wnu. 

lot of the woman to that of the man. I have 



;i^r?r W har^ ting ^he tobacco issue^ duly 
wen thus far. I prefer the sidered. ( f t >„ 
._ .1 . „r»Virt man 1 have . 1 1 



one dejected facesince I have Last 
.1 JSU ?w» and that is more than 1 cbuld say pf this 
My experience of about thirty years been here. 



The Ut 



The schools this year have been most sat- 
isfactory under the management of the 
Presbyterian missionaries, and if we can 00 
Jain funas from the Government for ^a cert- 
ua" training and boarding school^the out- 
look will be very encouraging 
and Apaches have been sent 

„ B „not cultivate if they would with the 
y located in a Mexican village where 
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busy with rough 
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things! 



nlized country, 
tronger, are usually 
■y work, laugh at the 
n to have no great 
higher sphere. Poor 



1879. 



„ Indians, (for a short 
Agent) enables me. I trust, to recommend 
measures for their improvement. iaJi «- 
tremely sorry to state that with . but two 
exceptions these pueblos (villages) are tie 
cased and idiolizec I by ignorance, indolence 

,■(;„„ The two exceptions are 1 .-is • 

,d 1 slaves of ignorance, and care nothing lo, | 11 v " handshilke 11Ild a friendly "how 

.. children except as thev can he .<"■>"•- . ; ,„„,,. anything about us that strikes 

assist them in keeping up their t k.ious n. . , . ^ ^ charming narvett and show 

its. I compute that there arc i.> )■ 'childish joy over our small acconi- 

and girls in the 19 pueblos, who atteno 110 | iiicuiu~ -u _ i„,ii = „ i anm .aM. Finding 
school, but are growing up in f' ac *™° 
suDerstitions o the most revolt-ng charac 
supersuu Am „ ir; , n Congress tolerate 



. ingWhii 

.be, came in 

looking old man- 



Ghost, the head chiel 
He is a fine 
and kindly 



,• the little villas 
■cd. the entire fam 
(I can find nooth 
f getting th 



B. M. Thomas. 



Shall the 
any lodger 



nlishments in the Indian language. Finding 
[hat we understand a little they go on to 
igth and finally end with disgust that 

._U I - tKor, thnv h .d ex- 



interested in my Hampton photographs and 
wishes to visit us when next he goes hast 
to see the great father. Like other Indians 

' I who have formed their opinion of the col- 

«■ thev ored people from the stragglers out there 
Iv but- ' he had a strong feeling against them When 
iword I I showed him the photograph of the last 
W this ' graduating class and told him they were as 
° i,h a 1 their word means, -black skins, he was much 
surprised and could hardly oelicve me. tie 
looked ai it long and earnestly and then 
pointing to one boy asked if that were not an 
Indian.' His face was a study when he found 
he had mistaken a Negro for an Indian. ' but 
I believe it did him good. C M. r . 



These interesting people offer a tempting 
•ubiect to the student and writer, maintain- 
ing aftney do the religious rites and cere- 
monies, the form of Government the man- 
ner of life, and the superstitions of their an- 
cestors, naving simply g«l^ 
something o the inferior civilization ol tne opinlon 
People among whom they have lived for 1 J lhc „ 
more than two centuries. 

Their great failing is lack of sel -assertion 
their spiS has been broken and it is a ques 
tion how they can be raised from their ser „, 
v'dc condition. They are susccpt.b e of edu- , h 



ereat lensm aim ~ --- — r-— y 

we know' so much less than they had ex- 

^Toward evening the girls and young men 
appeared in costume, and we became more 
interested in their mode of flirtation than 



ration and" four da'y schools with 
Schers have been maintained most of the 
vear The Presbyterian Church has sup- 
Ken cd the salaries of three of these 
Sachets and paid the salary of one ass,- 
tSrTand has also put up several buildings, 
tilroad is rapidly »W°^^"" d j'' D 
ling more and more difficult to keep 



American Congress tolerate 
such a state of things? The 
cnudrcnVho go to Carlisle and Albuquerque, 
-ire wonderfully unproved, but when they 
come home they have to deal with the gross 
ignorance of their people. The local schools 

not successful 'though they have honest wa, re. I > m ... J - beautiful and quite 
and energetic teachers, and in my humble So.rn.ot, c 1. r ts 1 <. aboutfif- 
V best way is to take the brood out , ar ,st, 1> ^ "-^s and paint. 
St and send them whe re the> baby on her b.-.ck. could have made 
taught better habits ,„d a different way^of , ..^ ^ . ^ model had we all been 

Sese Indian/ are »^±^ e 1 m g%, y in t c rest. next to the young- people 
American people l ', come tlW grandmothers, old and shriveled 

men whose true picture | ™ m = R , y ^ ut in(lepcnr | C nt. happy and cordial 



The Hampton Club at SpnngfiefH, ^ 
Mass. 

No club could begin more simply. It was 
a Sewing Society of eight or ten members at 
i firs! 



The presiding genit 
all been 1 once taught at Hampto 



presented above. nle the girls almost enurd, 



Correspondence. 

Crow Crh 

Dear Miss R. , . 

Our sojourn here, tho 01 oniv in 
/ill end early to-morrow morning. 



i of the Club, who 
1, called them togeth- 

^„.oago. 

nembcr paid an annual fee of one 
hich was spentin material for cloth- 
sewing meetings were held onci- in 
ks on Wednesday mornings at half- 
drugY^rsqK I past ten o'clock, for two hours. All bus, 

"tribe This is not mv observation only but ness was very informal: no refreshments 
what those who know, tell me. One of the j were served. The club grew popular and ,ts 
old mothers out of Israel, the terror of her j membership mcrcascd rapidly 



nd theii 



becom „ 

gSttl -ere they can be set to ™ this -nin^Tl, I, 

work ' B. M. THOMAS. camped in the "timber -a few sma 

' i .1,. 1 near the river— for the day and nigh 
mere follows an interesting report ot the hich before had seemed o 

day school at the Zuni Pueblo, too long for I a R c a jft ollcction of dwc lling and store hou 
SLm«. h-re. The mission is under the » „„„ m ,.,, „,,:.„ another aspect, a 



arp knives and rul 
as well as love. She has called on us 
e and although deepiv injured that we 
I did not return C her nephew, and can 

"i,«luw, lF n»ttM-n the 



rgini.i 



.us boxes of 
ly poor stu- 

leetings has 



nlv 



Down ... 
clothing were a blc 
dents. 

iicii.c l >..c..a,.,. u ... The first simple pla 

hardlv shake a friendly "how." yet tears, the 1 been followed since. An occasional tea o. 
,iUzea woman's weapon, is the only ' lunch and two very successful en tert. n- 
e has used upon us vet. The first i ments of private theatricals have been ^ y- 
esawhershewas quite cordial, but ! en, where every one had a good lime and 
ited Dakota vocabulary, the! money has been raised for Hampton. 

The club now numbers 100 members. 70 
' .norary members 



! the 



either 



dav school at tne /,u... . ^ , — ^ 

Insertion here, The mission ,s under the 
care of the Presbyterian Church,) 



The Pueblo 
ed by the wor 
ceptation. 



are not in any sense describ- 
"Indian" in its ordinary ac- 

number of years. Laguna is the most ap 
predat ^ of all the pueblo. . a large pro- 
portion of the children ^CarlisTe and 

Mr?" is C es?=cS y un ortunate that 
toe service o tl-e P assistant teacher should 



has assumed quite another aspect, 
bustling with life. Tipis spring up as if by 
magic and Indians,poniesand degs are scurry ■ 
U g about on what seems like important bus- 



side; finally she drew he 
head and abruptly depa 
rinsed wc heard the vo 



before, her hus- ! 

, band, a Christian and member of the little 
Genual Park could scarcely furnish church there, had died, and frorr .us she went 
„,,eV variety of equestrian equipments ; wailing to the church, passed around ,t once 
\ K I 1 v ■ ,:„ ....< v the voung man on , and disappeared ,n the dusk never for an in- 
than 1 ! ; u . cd - har ,n y ,,„,re. stunt resting from the dismal moan that she 

h ' 5 ft S,an the young oy w i hout even a ; had started at the house To-day as wc- saw 
graceful than the >oung uoy ^ checr(ul , y helping about the old chiefs 

br '. d |' e ' . hpnn watching these people all day ! feast and serving out meat from the kettle 
^JSSh ^e^taS P domestic with a very unappetizing look.ng stick she 
and am g«auy "teres case-first ! seemed quite at peace with all mankind, 

economy. 1 airing aw or" , , Wednesday we visited the medicine man 

from across the ,„ , is , m „i lodge, quite a distance from the 

! ^e-cy. . The h\it La.,ed,the «Kc* Lodge' 




; something 
reins, a number of 



blankc 



The huv -..^ „- 

holding because it was built by a Ree man several 
hlack- vears before, after the fashion of his tribe. 

rviceof the assistant teac.e. the reins, a numuer o. ~ ™1 1 i t is 'built of long slender poles stuck into 

have been, this year, disallowed by the thatche ,l heads appear ^vc the ^ agon ,s o ? h ^ nt so as t „ nearly 

Department. We have also an in ^ l "»M sides, while from the back pr^ These are fastened basket 

rt>r^ and £ 

M^sfons ofV^ thc °' d '°M 3 """J 

Missions 01 toe i res j this school has ; P *™ ' l ine thc children to tumble out 

Idefinc progress We have .8 children | m^i n hiTown intlividu al bundle, like so 
^rlisrcThich school we visited last Jan. | ^^cheerfullittlemummiesskippingabout 
Tne Pueblos were highly gratified at the ! ° i'.V.H ,„ h™„ hehold thc changc-the 
- : - child-"" 



In half an uuu. a-: 

morovement in. their cn.iarcn. uuu . 1 n 5[ands deserted, a tip', has sprung up. 
«l?was aSonishcd. The school roused my ■ c ^ eer(ul flrc is bla zing ,ust outside a 
^miration and enthusiasm, and i shall en- with the youngest on her back-ana 

to .keen as many Pueblos there as "? , way s seems to be a youngest-is d 1- 
oSe yid"g he? attention between a steaming ket- 

P05 " ble - JIC AR„LAAPAC„ E , h . ^VS^SS 

These (7.7) live in tents and nearly their dren and aje^" of dogs g & ^ 

^ S tesawfsw ' - h "^ unw 4hes ' the richer - 13 he 



tor them on thefrown reservation, to which 
they have since been removed, and where 
thev have stayed pretty closely, with the 
Sception of a party of .75 who started on 
\ hunt but were captured, and returned to 
?he rcscrvatTon by 0. S. troops. We hope 
now W start a sc hool, and an Indian police 
force and take many other Degressive steps 
8 appropriations do not give^ out. 



1. M. Thomas. 



1883. 

For this year .the nrst annual report of f^^^S^S^S^A 
-Pedro Sanchez" is ^bmrtted and mshlpe with a button-hole about two feet 

a brief report on each of the nineteen pueb n snap , wQod fire b rning ,„ t h e 

to, which maybe condensed .nto g" Mral '° n n f r J "th Toccupants laid out like spokes m 



•iches, the richer 
In children and dogs. 

Inside, the tip', is in order for the nighty 
and in not such bad order cither I saw 
Several that compared very favorably w*h 
the hotels I have seen in the West. 1 he 
beds are made on the ground and arc com 
posed generally of buffalo robes, Yankee 
Comfortables" and U. S. Indian Dept. blank- 
ets They say the U.S. I. D„ always stamped 
on'the centre ot each blanket, means "You 
steal and I'll divide," but I'm not sure that 
this was the original version. I think three 
stheUrgest number of "beds" I have seen 
in one tip g i, but ™^^>*^t?? 



.... mud, a small 
lie being left in the top for the passage of 
loke. A door at one side, containing ongi- 
,. ally a pane of glass, furnishes all the light, 
and spoils the otherwise strong resemblance 
to an immense ant-hill. 

At one side of the door is a tall pole with 
medicine-flags floating from the top. and at 
the base a heap of stones gorgeously painted 
for worship or "medicine." 

No one but myself cared to enter, and my 
courage nearly failed as I caughtsight of the 
interior. To welcome me an old woman 
came forward. She had on a coarse cotton 
garment resembling a butcher's frock, but 
stiff with dirt and nearly the color of the 
earth floor beneath her. The neck was 
large and the sleeves flowing, making her lit- 
tle wizened arms and neck very conspicuous. 
In spite of all she had a kind, jolly face that 
was very pleasing. About the room were 
hung the medicine drums, rattles and others 
forms of "medicine" which 1 know nothing 



- ;u of whom are ..~ 
paying an annual fee but not attending the 
sewing- meetings-and 3° gentlemen who ex- 
press their intcrest in Hampton by their 
membership. . s 

Its officers are a president, vice 1 
secretary, and treasurer; an execut 
mittce. entertainment committee, 
ting and purchasing committee. 

The public meeting in the interest at 
Hamilton held in Springfield in November 
of tbjt year, was conducted under thc au- - 
spiccf of thc club. ■ 

A fair was held in December, where S300 
was raised (or a room in thc new building 
for Negro girls, $140 for the scholarships 
carried" on since the first year, and $5p for , 
the Indian Rights Association at Philadel- ■ 
phia, while a balance remains in the treasury 
for purchasing materials and for incidental 

CX A member of this club has written a short 
account of the fair, which may be suggestive 
to others. . , . 

If an opening can be made for the sale of 
products of our Industrial departments by 
such fairs, the help to.Hampton will be valu- 

' lb Thc tin shop and ha™ss-shop manned 
by Indian and Negro /kvys, wjll be glad of 
the chance to display iheir wares, with the 
carved wood-work, painting, pottery and 

^Orders for such articles should be sent {0 
the school in May or June, so that the work 
can be done in vacation. _, - 

The success of the Hampton Club in 
Springfield is due we think to the enthusi- 
asm of its president and a few of its mem- 
bers who, from thc beginning, knew and be- 
lieved in the work, and to its charming mem- 
bership, who have made its meeting a pleas- 
ant social event. 

This sketch is written in the hope thaL-in 
some other place where there is the spirit of 
helpfulness toward the Indian and NSgro, 

..t r_:.t. 1 1 n's work for them. It 



ab'o'ut.'A'dismal fire struggled in the centre aPMffjnSS^VSS* For^hYmYit' 

of the room while on one side sat two young with faith in Hampton s wor* ior uw. 

«SSe scrap of a aickW may be he ped to take form. 

and0nt M^„tVsirsa ua7ed V 'on the fulltnd™.? no' SSmTSn must sZ 

33 ttt«Utt Sy?ffta£ It SS'.wceJPd sacred service of your own 
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your cities whom you must shield by Christ- 
fan sympathy and 'help, and gird for a pur- 
er and noble life. 

We remember that new paths of promise 
and powerarc opening before you. and voices 
you dare not disoocy call you to enter them. 

We know that in social life a kingdom 
wails for you. and it is not through indolence 
or selfishness or pleasure seeking you will 
win and wield the beautilul sceptre of 
Americ n womanhood. 

But far away from these things, near no- 
body's home, there arc places In our land 
full "of men and women growing hopeless, 
beaten back, in the bitter struggle against 
ignorance and poverty and sin. 

The service is blessed to those who go to 
help them. Perhaps it will prove more bless- 
ed stiii to those who serve them so faraway 
they can receive no earthly reward, never see 
their faces as they kindle with grateful love, 
never watch their lives or hear their voices 
as' they tell the s veet story of powers c'evel- 
oped. characters strengthened, and souls 
saved. , 1- B- E. 

A FAIR FOR HAM+TON. ? 

■ The Hampton Club fair was held in an un- 
occupied store on Main St.. the use of which 
was kindly given. It was pretti.y decorated, 
with the assistance of an ariist. with red and 
white bunting, plants and flags. The front 
of the store was used as a salesroom, the 
rear as restnuiant. In the latter, coffee. 



with It. The Democratic Party may not be 
a good party, but it may he a wise party, and 
wisdom in' statesmanship is sometimes 
ssfer than simple goodness." 

PROF. W. S. SCARBOROUGH, 

of Wilberforce University. 

"As for my part, the only ray of light I 
can discern lies En the supposed conserva- 
tism and independence of Governor Cleve- 
land. If he will not permit himself to be 
swallowed up by the p.rty he represents, if 
the Bourbon element is given to unde-stand 
that its advice is not needed, and that he 
intends to co-operate with all law abiding 
citizens in seeing to it that no harm befalls 
any citizen. Nc:to or Caucasian, and that 
political rights of nil are to be held sacred. 
I entertain some hope for the future." 

HON. P. B. S. PI NCH BACK, 

Collector of Customs at New Orleans. 
" Aside from the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion, which I consider settled, there arc 
oth^r consideration* which will induce the 
white people of the S mtli to accept the cit- 
izenship of their colored brethren. It in- 
crcnscsShc political power of the South, and 
the race furnishes an army of laborers, pro- 
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served ori* small tables. The work of the 
Hampton Club ladies was attractively dis- 
placed, and included the usual variety of arti- 
cles: In these days of really anistic fancy 
work, one has reason on such an occasion 
to rejoice that the trash which formerly filled 
the counters of fairs has been superseded by 
things belter wonh making and buying. 

One counter was devoted to choice table 
linen and towels, which had been procured 
from New York and were sold on commis- 
sion. Small tallies were used for the Sowers, 
candy and toys. The unique feature of the 
fair was ihc display o f articles, from Hamp- 
ton, which excited much interest. They 
were arranged bv themselves, on one of. the 



if .llv 



of book-rack- 
e, and the per 



and easels wa-i be 
fection of this and all the Ini 
trated the fact, told us by Gen Armstrong, 
of the peculiar manual skill of the races. 

The Indian paintings, done in most prim- 
iiivc fashion and with bold indifferjnee to 
perspective and the coloring of nature, 
showed great force and spirit. Few hay 
horses possess such life as the blue ones of 
these pictures ! The droll colored and Ind- 
ian dolls delighted the children and their 
ciders equally. The cotton picker dolls 
were especially interesting. The pottery too, 
came in for its fair share of admiration^-yid 
altogether this table was the one at which 
customers lingers I with most interest. Sub- 
scri| tions to the Hampton paper were taken, 
and through this and the work of the stu- 
dents it was hoped to form an interest in the 
school, as well us to raise money. C. M. 

Views of Leading Colored Men, on 
the Results of'the Election. 

Fkom a Symposium in THE African 
Methodist -Episcopal Church Re- 



Thc panic of the ignorant masses of the 
colored people in prospect of a Democratic 
President, is by no means shared by the 
leading men. The A. M. E. Church Review 
of Philadelphia, has done a good thing in 

as to the election. With varying views of 
the disastrous nature of the event, there 
are almost none wno fail to sec its possible 
advantages to their race. From the many 
papers, all interesting, some striking and el- 
oquent, we extract a few representative pas- 
sages. 

VIEWS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 



" There is little to be said of the agency of 
the solid South in bringing about this result. 
Ii is made solid not by discussion and delib- 
erate choice but by bullet and bludgeon, by 
midnight assault and assassin. There hits 

o! "resident Hayc'^ Veiifonc hmidrei? and 
fifty-three electoral votes wcrercidy to be 
counted for Cleveland at any lime after the 
day he was nominated.'* 

The old war horse, as Douglass said of 
hiuiself once at Hampton Institute, knows 
better the trumpet call to battle than the 
so gs of peace. Yet he says: 

" Hut 1 am not without hope even of the 
Democratic P.irty. Though it is by history 
and antecedents bitterly opposed to every 
measure of justice and equality urged in our 
favor, it is siiM composed of men— men with 
heads and hearts like other men. The world 
moves and the Democratic Party moves 



ignored by cither the local or na 
ocracy." 

T. THOS. FORTUNE, 

Editor of the New York Freeman. 
"There can be no backward step. We must 
go forward. It is ihc decree of the Omnip- 
otent. The Democratic P.irty of to-day ts 
not what it was twenty-four years ago. The 
Democratic Parly wants votes, wants all it 
can get. It will appeal to us for votes. It 
did appeal to us at the last National Conven- 
tion. We have the ballot. In the last elect- 
ion the entire Presidential question turned 
upon two thousand votes in the State of 
New York. We have twenty thousand vo.es 
in that State alone. We have enough votes 
in New York. New Jersey and Connecticut, 
to decide the election either way. These 
arc the pivotal stales. The Dcmocr.ttic Par- 
ty knows this. We know it. I shall be dis- 
appointed if the Democratic Parly does not 
seek to conciliate us. Let us watch "vents 
and shape our course in accordance with 
them.'" 

W.M. HANNIBAL THOMAS, 
of South Carolina. 
•' AsJPrcsidcnt. his duties arc constitution- 
ally defined. The gravest h-justicc and the 
grossest primes may l>c perpetrated upon 
them with impunity, and as the national Ex- 
ecutive he has no po >er to interfere. As- 
surances therefore of executive protection 
for any class are imbecile utterances, and 
call up n smile of contempt— in this instance 
the profTer comes with ill grace. The Pres- 
ident elect is part/tt-fis criminis, and the 
chief beneficiary of the disfranchisement of 
a large body of his fellow citizens by his own 
party. . These crimes against citizenship are 
the cause of disquietude. on the part of col- 
ored men. The freedmcn do not believe a 
relegation to slavery possible. Fr*e labor em- 
bodies all the practical advantages of slavery 
and is infinitely cheaper. In. his present 
condition the Negro is the buffet of misfor- 
tune and the football of caprice. His stand- 
ing as a political factor depends largely on 
his attitude as a citizen during the ensuing 
four year--. The danger to be apprehended 
and guarded against is a hasty severance of 
his present political relations. Should he 
vindicate his manhood by sturdy political 
independence, he will win a substantial vic- 
tory." 

GEORGE T. DOWNING, 
of Newport, Ii. /. 

"I would not be classed with certain color- 
ed gentlemen who since the election have 
taken pains to publicly affirm their confi- 
dence in the President elect, who are now 
declaring that the South is happy and or- 
derly, thnt the colored men's rights are there 
res; ectcd ; * * sti.l. in response to your 
query, I alfirm the conviction that we will 
not regret the election of Cleveland. 

Hate of the colored m m had no deep?r 
fixed place in the breast of Democrat. North 
or Sojth, than in th- breast of the Republi- 
can. As a rule, all manifestations, both fav- 
orable and unfavorabjp were prompted by 
policy. The old South is giving way to the 
new South that is opening its eyes to results of 
more liberal policies. The election of Cleve- 
land will give strength to the New Sou:h." 

REV. C. S. SMITH. 

Secretary 5. S. Union of A. M. E. Church. 

"The Democratic Par'y may well be dis- 
trusted ; I may not trust it but ! am willing 
to try it. I regard its coming into power j 
with some degree o' satisfaction. First, be- 1 
cause I am anxious that the colored people 



of the country shall speedily understand the 
true basis of their citizenship ; and second 
that I may know if it is truly the purpose or 
disposition of any party in this country to 
stop me of my rights. 'Countless numbers 
have been instructed to believe that the con- 
tinuance of their citizenship depended on 
the continuance of the Republican Party in 
power. A most grievous error indeed. Ev- 
ery colored man in this country who is a 
citizen is so for the very same reason that 
every white man is-- b-causc the constitution 
makes him so. To thoroughly understand 
this is accessary to oar stability." 

HON. PETER H. CLARK, 
of Cincinnati Ohio. 
" For years we have been tauqht to believe 
that a majority of the wnitc people of this 
country not only desire to deprive us of 
our political rights, but even to reduce us to 
slavery; that a minority, reinforced and 
kept in power by our votes, was the only 
bulwark between us and the deprivation of 
all rights. Mr. Frederick Douglas admirably 
summed it up in his famous sentence: "The 
Republican Party is the s-.le plank to 
which we cling; all eUc is the wild and 
wasteful ocean." This teaching chimes with 
the chief defect in the character of the col- 
ored American, which is an entire lack of 
faith in his fellow men. white or black. This 
paralyzes every effort public or private. So- 
cieties, churches, schools, all fall to pieces 
because the principle of coherence, mutual 
trust, is wanting. We shall learn that all 
the friends of the colored man are not in the 
Republican Party, nor all his enemies in the 
Democratic Party. * * * There isabas- 
er and more ignorant class [of whites] the 
members of which no doubt, with the alarmed 
colored people, think that nothing but the 
retention of power by the Republican Party 
could prevent them from inflicting the 
outrages which their bitier prejudices sug- 
gested. They too will be disappointed." 

WILLIAM STILL, 

Author of " The Underground Railroad." 
"The colored man has learned some whole- 
some lessons and is profiting thereby. Ho 
has of late been taking less stock in politic; 
and more in education and land. Upon the 
whole his" prospects were never more favora- 
ble. The color line, if not broken entirely, 
will be very perceptibly diminished in the 
interests of conciliation. * * The very 
gratifying fact is plainly to be seen that two 
distinct elements have arisen in the Demo- 
cratic Party— one quite ready for the rights 
of colored men as far as the law has provid- 
ed, though the other yet clings to the preju- 
dices of the past." 

REV. H. M. TURNER, D. D., 

Bishop of A. M. E. Church. 

"I believe the Negro will receive more per 
sonal kindness throughout the South thai 
has been accorded to him since the war. Tin 
Southern whites are determined to maki 
I h^ feel that they are better friends thanthi 
{ Northern whites ; therefore I look for a gen 
eral reform in the treatment of the Negn 
South. I need not repeat my well knowi 
convictions as to the future of the race, i 
think our stay in this country is but tempor- 
ary. Nothing will remedy the evils of the 
ro but a great Christian nation upon the 



continent of Africa." 

PROF. THOS. H. JACKSON. D. D.. 
ofWilberforce University. 
"When it is'secn that undera Democratic 
President, it will be, at least, no worse than 
under a Republican, and that the rights of 
citizenship will be at least as secure, all of 
our fears will be allayed and we shall settle 
down to do our work— viz.. to educate mor- 
ally and religiously and intellectually, and to 
get some of this world's goods by industry, 
thrift and economy. I believe the Demo 
cratic Party will seek more then ever to se> 
cure the vote of the colored man all ovt the 
country. I am not despondent, but hopeful 
for the future." 

MRS. FRANCIS E. W. -HARPER, 
of Philadelphia. 
To some the aspect may look gjoomv, but 
if we look beyond the present to the future 
of our race we have no right to despair. Had 
slavery been abolished by the nation break- 
ing off its sins by righteousness, and its ini- 
quities by showing mercy to the poor, there 
would have been a n-oral adaptation in the 
country to the new conditions of freedom, 
but when it went down by a sudden wrench, 
it found master and slave' facing a problem 
unparalleled in history. I know of no other 
country in which enslaverand enslaved were 
so physically different that the complexion 
of the one was a symbol of power and supe- 
| riority, and that of the other an emblem of 



higher regard for human rights and humaa 
life. Let'him expose to the gaze of Christ- 
dom the condition of Southern prisons 
d the treatment colored men receive in 
them. Let no Hamburg or Danville massacre 
pass without earnest indignation meetirgi 
and appeals to all that is hiehestand best 
in American civilization and Christianity. If 
for the next twenty years, the colored people 
take no feverish interest in the success or 
failure of either party, but will do all they can 
build up an intelligent and virtuous man- 
od and a tender, strong ard true woman- 
hood, we can ifford to wait for political 
strength while developing moral and spirit- 
ual power. We can better, if need be. post- 
pone taking part in the next election than 
we can neglect attending 'to the best inter- 
ests of the rext generation. Power will 
gravitate into the strongesthands.be they 

hite or black ; and to strengthen our hands 

id base our race life on those divine certi- 
tudes which arc the only safe foundations for 

thcr individuals or nations, is of more vita! 

nportancc to us than bein^ the appendages 
of any political party." 



Jessie P. Morgan. 

Died, at Hampton Institute. December rr t 
1SS4. For ' five years a faithfulworker at t/ie 
School as bookkeeper and cashier. * 

The first d**ath in our c€rps of workers to 
>ccur at the School in the sixteen years of 
its progress, has taken from us one of the 
most faithful, most useful and most beloved 
of the number. We arc glad to print the 
followingtrihutetohcr memory from ourhon. 1 
ored ex-Treasurer and constant friend. Gen. 
Marshall, whose words express what we all 
feel : 

Kendal Green, Weston, Mass " > 
Janua-y 22. 1885. \ 
Dear Editors:— I wish I were equal to 
the task of writing- a fitting notice of Our 
dear Jessie, that should be just without 
seeming to outsiders extravagant. 

Jessie's rare loveliness of person attracted 
at once all who -aw her. Her equally rare 
loveliness of character was known only t& 
her intimate friends. Her utter uncon- 
sciousness of cither was an added charm. 
Her retiring disposition and very humble 
estimate of herself prevented her being 
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known and appreciated as she de 

Conscientious, religious and affectionate in 
her nature, her prominent trait was an entire 
faithfulness and devotion to duty. Eng-ossed 
in her work, she was unwilling to take the 
needed recreation urged upon her lest she 
should be neglecting some duty, and by 
self indulgence setting a bad example to 
others, who were stronger. I have olten 
begged her in vain to join in some excursion 
or to take the rest which her wearied and 
frail body required. Only an absolute com- 
mand was effectual to keep her from her. 
work at times when she was absolutely unfit 
for it: and she even then most reluctantly 
obeved. She was not onlv always ready to 
perform promptly and accurately the duties 
of her position, but also to relieve me at 
far as possible of the pressure of my own; 

- 'k durinc the last year at Hamp- 
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tuning im; iribt year ai 
lightened by her quiet 
By these qualities, and 
by her affectionate disposition as a member 
of our family, she greatly endeared herself 
to us both, and we mourn her loss as that of 
a loving and loved daughter. For three 
years she has been one to us. and we shall 
sadly miss her affectionate greeting when we 
visit Hampton. But she is at rest from her 
labors, and lor her sake we mu t rejoice. 
Yours faithfully, 

J. F. B. Marshall. 
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Correspondence. 

29 Chambers St.. New York. > 
January 22. 1885. .~t i 
Editors Southern IVorhman : f 

I know your readers will be interested to 
learn that the presence of General Arm- 
strong and his wards in New York City uT~ 
attractim; more attention than perhaps ever 
before. Of the success of the meetings you 
will know later. 

Yesterday I took the students, and White 
Ghost into an engine house opposite my of- 
fice here, where they witnessed the rapid 
methods by which both men and horses re- 
spond to the sound ot an alarm bell which 
indicates a fire. 

We also went across the Brooklyn bridge, 
and examined the machinery which keeps 
the long cables Letwecn New York and 
Brooklyn in motion. 

Alterward crossed the ferry, inspected 
Fulton market, and ihcn visited the Stock 
Exchange and the Produce Exchange. 

Items concerning the latter I enclose you. 

I enjoy the Workman in its new form 
very much. Yours truly. 

Chas. L. Mead, 

(OVER.) 
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WHITE GHOST IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

Chi-f White Ghost, of the Crow Creek 
Sioux Indians, is in the city with the party 
of students from Hampton Institute Va., 
under care of Gen. Armstrong, Thechief is 
about 56 years of age. has two wives, and is 
without educationTn the white mac is ways. 
Under an escort he visited the Stock Ex- 
change yesterday. The Indian gazed earnest- 
ly down upon the yelling, scrambling rnulti- 
pudc on the floor for a minute and informed 
Mr. Simmons that he' could not understand 
how anybody could transact business with 
to much racket and confusion. Before 
White Ghost and his comrades left the gal- 
lery they were entertained by a score or 
more of the brokers with an impromptu war 
dance, accompanied by imitations of the In- 
dian yell. The shadow of a smile appeared 
on White Ghost's face "hen a waggish bro- 
ker encircled another broker s head with an 
imaginary knife, and then jerking the latter s 
hatoS disclosed a head as bald atf shiny as 
abilliard ball. "Urn scalped clean said 
the old chieftain, in the Indian tongue to 
Se interpreter.-AW*/ York Ttmcs and Tr,- 
kau. 

Fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Agi^culturnl Association. 

The fifth Annual National Agricultural 
Convention of the American Agricultural 
Association will be held in the Hall for pub- 
lic meetings. Exposition Grounds of tne 
World s Fair. New Orleans. La.. February, 
ao. 21, 22, 1J85. All interested in Agricultural 
and kindred pursuits arc invited to attend 
and participate in the proceedings. Address- 
es will be delivered and papers read by the 
leading thinkers and writers on Agriculture, 
Live Stock, Dairying. Ensilage and other 
practical subjects, and open discussion of 
each by the members. . 

The Conventions of this Association have 
been the most important gatherings in con- 
nection with agriculture held in America, 
and have been participated in by the leading 
men in public and private life. Three have 
been held in New York, and one in Chicago, 
and great and interesting as they were, this 
will Hiiubtless surpass them all in attraction 

"The^Exposition itself will repay a visit to 
Mew Orleans.. It is the most extensive and 
comprehensive*of all such, and the Agricul- 
tural, Live Stock, and Dairy features exceed 
those of any other ever held. _ 

The time selected /or this Convention will 
be the most interesting period of the Exposi- 
tion, as it will then be in its best stage, while 
at this particular time special exhibits of 
Dairy products, Live Stock and other bran- 
ches of agriculture will be held. _ 

At thifcs season, Mardi Gras will also be 
held Reduced rates of fare have been made 
from all principal points in the United States. 
Hotel rates range from one to four dollars per 
day Headquarters of the Secretary at rfew 
Orleans will be^ St. Charles Hotel, from 
February .Sth^ ^ spRAGUEi p „ sidenl . 

fOS. H. Reall. Secretary. 

32 Park Row, New York 




Is situated one hundred yards from Fort ^Monroe ^at th« sconft^ 
S ° Ut The face's reached by the splendid ^SwhSweKSS 

Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 

Th, Hvo-pia is four stories in he ghth. substantially built anl 
corfoT^ly ^n?sned° U h r as S two Otis' hydraulic elevators and dec- 
trie bells or, Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms rooms for 
bath Including lloT SEA. and closets on every floor, the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 

E=s rESsi «~ 

yea" and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
50Ut Thire is W m Y u°sic' and dancing every evening ; and a,, the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enpyed^ The climate of OW 
Point Comfort is unequalled or salubrity and general heakhiulness 
material fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
™ofeical Observatory for the pLt ten years snows ar .average teijoe 

oom w'ndow . Ire most healthful soporifics of the Hyge.a 
room n in[ormation address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS. Pro'p. 



THE^ DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with ray 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish. 

pujie n\m AND OILS, 

rim, tuss, wines, fit. - 

j A good selection of 

1 BRUSHES 

of nil kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Material!. 



AGENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &o 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMTNB 
ana FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge 

All orders promptly attended to. ■ .-"f 

Thanking the Public for their generous patronage 
-n cne past. 1 shall Mill endeavor by 'strict attention to 
business, anrl low prices, to merit a continuance or the 
sine. Call on 

J. W. BOYENTOIV 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At tbe Depot, opposite F. A- Bchmelx* Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Close connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 



T. A. Williams i Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 



— AND - 

Commission Merchants, 

a & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE 



_ A TRIALOF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER 

Will- Clearly Substantiate Six Especial Points of Excellence, 

.st-It is the easiest running press made. ™d-It is ^ strong as^any ^ress rna^e. 

^Ssssa^^>^Sss£ zif 6th - (Last 

but not least) It costs less than any first-class press niaoc. 
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Norfolk, Va. 



A Happy New Year! 

In addition to our regular stock of 

BOOKS, PERIODICALS, 
STATIONERY, 
CONFECTIONERY, 

FRUITS, 
"Tobacco & Cigars. 

We have added a large assortment of 

TOYS, Q-AMES 

Fireworks, etc. it 
Which we are confident cannot be sur- 
passed by anything ever 
seen in this town, 
and which wc are selling at 

Surprisingly Low Prices. 

wlVeep a supply of SCHOOL TEXT 
BOOKS, and will furnish 

ANY BOOKS TO ORDER 
desired. Don't forget the place, 

Hampton News Co., 

King St., near Barnes' Hotel. 
Booker Bros., old stand. 





DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATER and ( 




I tlUJl AND LEATHER BE 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHIHEEY OILS, BEAS8 
OlOte VALVES, STOP-COOKS, 
THEOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
H^-Sesd fob Prick List. 

KEUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, 



Hitioual School Supply Bureau 

BaLoiT, Wis „ JulyJ}'. IS 88 - 
national Seaool ^'JPl^W J^'f 



t Of a large pnbllo schorl, 
hntdo.lrinKii position It, some «ooil acailemyor col- 
Brit part of the present month 1 received notice from 
you of a vacancy In such a place U I desired. 

ttiltlmr mysell In communication with the pH 
concerned f received the appointment latnwel 
ESSES with t lie management of the Bureau, and feel 
suri thc.t It BIIB a uselel and n»ces*ary place la out 



wr» 1 



1 inyi 



If you wish. 



ALL, 



Ij.f.w. 



SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND PRINTERS' SUPPLY. 

DORMAN, 21 GERMAN ST., BALTIMORE, Md, 



Itespectfully, 

KDWARO O. FISKE. 
Headmastor Markham Acad., MUwaukee, Wuj. 

For application-form and circular, address ] 
Natl School Supply Bureau, Chicago, h 1: 

N- B. We want all Mndo ot 
Teaohers for Schools and 
Familes- Good pay to 

Agents and PrWate Correspondenls. 
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Mrs Orra Lanohorne gives us an 
intelligent Southern woman's view oi 
Mr Cable's judgment of the Freed- 
mans Casein Equity. 

Is- ms SPEECH for ihe New South, 
Dr Currv made hearty acknowledg- 
ment „{ the work an.l influence of 
No-ihern benevolence and missionary 
cmerp-ise. Of Hampton lnsut.dc he 
said, among- other pleasant things If 
I were in a B.ipust. and not in a Con- 
, c regui-.nd meeting, I should think ,t 
fo bestrictly in order and the highest 
consideration of duty, to raise twenty 
or forty thousand dollars here, to night 
for the endowment of Hampton. 
And ni the Smthcrn Workman, before 
quoting from one of it* editorials : "I 
have a copy of the Southern Workman. 
I hope all take it, and do more than I 
do— pay for it: it is sent to me gratuit- 
ously." As might possibly be expect- 
ed the Southern Workman modestly ap- 
proves these sentiments of the Doctor s 
and wishes his hopes might be real- 
ized, c ! 



A Southern correspondent of the 
Augusta Chronicle, describing a visit to 
Atlanta University, to which the Slate 
of Georgia appropriates SS.ooo annu- 
ally says: "The capacity of the race for 
intellectual culture is here irresistibly , 
demonstrated. Large classes in the 
elementary branches ; classes in Latin, 
Greek, geometry, algebra, physics, bot- 
any, science of government, history ami 
Leber's Civil Liberty-, stood close off- 
hand examination. The committee 
were urged to put questions without 
limit, and often did so, with the unvary- 
ing Result of correct answers. It was 
marvellous to the committee. -And 
there seemed no difference in the grades 
of color, the lightest not surpassing 
the purest blooded blacks in any ele- 
ment of intelligent and correct scholar- 
ship- Not only were tin- oral examina- 
tions good, but the written examina- 
tions were admirable, well spelled and 
well expressed. The truth is that this 
university is a conclusive proof ol the 
capacity of the colored people for ad- 
vinced intellectual development." 

■" ■■ ' ^ ■■ 

Dr. WlU.UM Hayes Ward, tfic ac- 
com lished oriental scholar and editor 
of the New York Independent, writes to 
that paper from. Turkey : "It was a 
great pleasure to lind everywhere 1 went 
the graduates of our American Rob- 
ert C/llege at Constantinople, all im- 
bu'-d with American ideas and masters 
of the English language. Those grand 
instil Ulions. Robert College, Aintab 
College and -Harput College, arc the 
type of the position which American 
Protestantism is taking in that laud. 
The time cannot be far off when the 
Turks will begin to accept Christianity, 
and when that lime arrives I believe 
the* will come in such great numbers 
as almost to overwhelm the churches. 
After all, the great strength of Pro- 
testantism in Turkey may come from 
the Turks." These views arc in direct 
line with our own convictions and ex- 
perience, that the best way to elevate 
a race is through trained preachers ol 
its own blood. The graduates of 
Hunvplon and its. kindred institutions 
are those . who will carry the light of 
civilization and Christianity to their 
people, and the best help the white race 
can give is in training such teachers. 

V 



The New Socitr^ 

Not the least of the evidences that 
there is a new South is the new spirit 
of hopefulness that prevails, the dispo 
sition to no longer regard the war as a 
date of death but of birth, a starting 
point toward better things. Not ten 
years ago, the caricature was hardly 
overdrawn that described a Southerner 
as saying of the full moon which a 
Northern visitor was admiring : " Oh, 
but you should have seen it before the 
war." Now, such men as Dr. Curry, 
agent of the Peabody fund , President 
Haygood, Mayor Carpenter of Charles- 
ton, Geoige W. Cable, and other lead- 
ers of Southern thought and intelli- 
gence, not only accept the situation 
but rejoice in it. While they may be 
in advance of the masses in some of 
their positions, the logic of events is 
I irresistible, and the wonderful growth 
of business and wealth in the South 
under the new regime of free labor, is 
making a new South in public senti- 
ment as well as in material prosperity. 
The progressive North recognizes and 
rejoices in it ; partisan prejudice and 
old-fogyism on both sides will be left 
behind together in the new era. Both 
facts are evidenced in the eloquent ad- 
dress of Dr. Curry, recently delivered 
by invitation before the New York 
Congregational Club and the hearty 
applause it called forth. A Southerner 
of the Southerners in family, education 
and experience ; officer in the Confed 
erate army and member of the C" 



all classes than Boston is. The Senate 
of Alabama passed the other day a res- 
olution that '■ the sense of this Senate, 
as reflecting the sentiments of the 
white people of Alabama, is most heart- 
ily in favor of the largest appropria- 
tions by the State compatible with ex- 
isting financial conditions, for the sup- 
port of our public schools; and espe- 
cially and solemnly do we express the 
oblication and fixed purpxise of the 
white people of Alabama td aid in the 
education of the colored children in 
our midst." In the growth of such 
popular sentiment as this in the South, 
and the response it shall meet in the 
North And at Washington, in private 
andpublic aid demanded by a general 
sense of the exigencies of national life, 
is the hope of the South, and of the 
whole country, which shares the com- 
mon danger. 

Dr. Curry is as thoroughly identified 
with the new South as he ever was 
with the old; "a minister also of the 
• cw dispensation," who has done as 
much as any one man to bring it about, 
and has the' right to be its voice. Such 
voices from the New South are heard 
more and more over the din of party- 
strife. All vital growth— from the 
growth of a flower to the growth of a 
I child's mind, or the growth of a people 
\ in civilization— seems to advance by 
j leaps ; not that the growth itself has 
| not been inlinitessimally gradual, but 
that we are only impressed by it at in- 
I tervals. " While we have been lament 
^ingover the winter, the snows have been 



ment to bless the faithful men of the 
South for their long-continued labors 
in teaching the benighted Negroes the 
way of life." It is pleasant indeed to 
think that the thrilling refrain of the 
slave's song, 'Tse gwine to tell God 
how you sarve me," will have some » 
sound of blessing as well as of a curse \ 
in that day. 

1 



and lo, " the time of the singing of 
birds is come." 



, , , , , imir over tne wmiei, mi; ^ i.uv t w^v.. 

federate Congress; who better than he , the b uds haVe been growing 

should know what the old South was, ; -, ,w „.,._ ,._„ xt thVcinoina- nt 
and whether it still lives? He says that 
"At Appomatox the old South perish- 
ed," and that now in spirit as well as 
in fact "slavery, secession, exclusive 

flt'ate tre n aU^L m ' ar ^he Ki p Tesent I A master of the " old South" writes 
feeling is o .e of cheer and hope, of to- the Independent deploring the igno- 
ibsohue loyalty and frienship and good ranee prevailing outside the Southern 
aosoiuieioy. _.. ' r ," di: . States "in re a.ion to the moral and re- 

Ub erafelv Tne™ Negroes™ vJnow see uglous culture of the Negroes during 
hat n»t simply ^Republican party the period of their slavery "I seems 
but both parties and all sections are almost impossible, he say s for - those 
heir friends pledged to their protec- who lived in the non-sjave-holding 
ion and freedom." "The South re- States to believe it possible tha s ave- 
oices in the opportunity presented to owners, who held Negroes as chattels 



her to show he'r'love of country, her 
ceptanccof all the legitimate results of 
the war, her assumption of all the obli- 
gati.ms and responsibilities imposed by 
her relations of, confidence and good 
will." This is not all the extravagance of 
oratory or the voice of a single optim- 
ist. Dr. Curry looks squarely at the 
tremendous problem which 'is before 
the South, and the whole country, "the 
most gigantic which civilization ever 
icomucred: the impediment of free 
publican institutions by the degrada- 
tion, of the franchise, demagoguery 
and corruption;" and "the dense 
mass of Southern illiteracy— forty-five 
out of every hundred voters ; eighty 
per cent, of the colored population, and 
nearly fifty of the whi e." The new 
South rejoices in the removal of the 
"incubus of slavery." How will the 
newer South rejoice, and the whole 
country with her, in the removal of 
this incubus of ignorance ! But he 
calls attention also to the fact that 
since the war, in spite of having touch- 
ed bottom to begin with, in poverty 
and bankruptcy, every Southern State 
has adopted a school system ; that last 
year over sixteen million dollars were 
given by the Southern States to public 
education and distributed proportion- 
ately per capita to the blacks as to the 
whites, though the whites pay eight- 
tenths of the school tax ; that Charles- 
ton is to-day paying a larger per cent, 
of her property for public schools for 



could feel any . more concern about 
their religious condition than they did 
for their horses or other 'dumb, diiven 
cattle.'" This is itself, of course, a 
sweeping and exaggerated assertion, 
but the incredulity charged was at 
least natural as far as it existed. Out- 
siders are always the best judges of the 
logic of a situation, but the poorest of 
its practical complications. They can- 
not allow for the great unknown quan- 
tity of human inconsistency, ^vhich is 
often the saving factor in human na- 
ture. Men better than their creed arc 
fortunately to be found evervwhere. 
Where's the logic lor the flowers on the 
actus ? Biit there they are without 
logic. And so, on the thorny, mon- 
strous growth of slavery appeared ma- > 
ny a blossom of human kindliness and 
good intent, nourished by hidden juices 
from that most miraculous of laborato- 
ries the human heart. Interesting sta- j 
tisti'cs 3f the Southern missionary work ! 
among the slaves from iSid to i860 in 
which hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars were expended, are given by the 
writer, who quotas Bishop McTyeire as 
stating that " The Northern member- 
ship of all the missionary societies and 
stations in all parts of the world did 
not equal the colored membership of 
Methodism in the Southern States 
at the beginning of the war 
Doctor Edwards believes that "Mul- 
tiplied thousands upon thousands 
of the sons of Ham will rise up in judg 



The series of articles- by Professor 
Salisbury.of the A. M. A..on the schools 
and methods of training now in opera- 
tion in the South, are especially inter- 
esting on account of the suggestions 
made in regard to the teaching of in- , 
dustries. Authorities everywhere are 
coming to be of one mind in regard to 
the value of manual labor in schools ; 
that is, it is almost universally acknowl- 
edged that some form of industrial 
training, some system by which the pu- • 
pil may become grounded in one or an- 
other art or handicraft, is essential to 
a 'true education. And yet this argu- 
ment leaves still a wide opportunity 
for difference of opinion as to the ap- 
plication of the principle, and these 
differences go deeper than the surface. 
-Professor Salisbury has shown himself 
an able and careful observer, and the 
ground which he has covered includes 
most of the industrial systems now on 
trial in this country His criticisms, 
therefore, deserve careful aitention and 
a wide hearing, for their value is not 
confined to the South, although they 
are made specally with a view to the 
conditions there existing. 

He has very little faiih in the possi- 
bility of making manual labor classes 
do profitable work, and indeed consid- 
ers it a mistake to make this an object. 
He believes that it should always 
be borne in mind that the work is first 
of all and above all educational ; and 
that while it should of course be done 
always as economically as possible, 
its cost should be considered an eh.- 
lirely legitimate expense.. For exam- 
ple, in speaking of school farms he 
says: "Student labor is too cosily, 
simply as service. It must be thor- 
oughly educational in order to be jus- 
tified." a 

Schools whfth are, to any extent, de- 
pendent upon charity, must of necessi- 
ty, be hmiied in their experimental 
work, and Professor Salisbury recog- 
nizes this fully in his suggestions, as 
his observations were made primarily 
with a view to ihe special conditions 
affecting the schools of the A. M. A. 
For such schools those industries which 
can be made, in some degree self sup- 
porting, must, perforce, take prece- 
dence, and, especially in the case of the 
girls' industries, this makes it difficult to 
get the besi results. Still, Professor 
Salisbury points with pardonable pride 
to the fact that in several of ib«^» v 
A. schools, girls are beine laugh 
ikincr, hut h 



ght not 
ping in its 

general details ; that is, ihey are not 
merely doing the work of the institu- 
tion, which, as a matter of fact, is rarely 
an educational process, but are being 
propcrlv trained, on the collage system, 
in what' will most probably be their life 

WOrk - ... r, / 

The suggestions which Professor 
Salisbury makes as to trades.elc, which 
may at present be taught in schools, 
are all thoroughly practical and help- 
ful, and if his articles could be col- 
lected, and with some enlargement, 
published in pamphlet form, they 
would be welcomed with a larger ap- 
preciation than they have yet received. 
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Conference of School Superlnten- 
• dents. 

The State Conference of County 
School Superintendents of Virginia was 
held in the Capitol at Richmond, from 
the tenth to the fourteenth of February. 
, In the hall of the House of Delegates, 

where the ordinance of secession was 
passed, were gathered nearly one hun- 
dred southern men, representing Vir- 
gina's public free school system. The 
feature of the occasion was the marked 
earnestness of all to get information and 
to make every possible improvement 
State Superintendent R. R Farr. 
presided; he has shown great energy 
in the management of educational mat- 
ters; to him is due the credit ot these 
annual gatherings, which stimulate and 
improve all who attend. 

A feature was an exhibition in the 
Senate. Chamber of written papers of 
various kinds and of'drawings, chiefly 
of maps, by children of both races, from 
nearly every county of the State, in 
which the colored children from Norfolk 
County did as well as any. 

While the work was comparatively 
simple and crude, there were many signs 
of a spirit of enterprise; much may be 
hoped for from the common schools of 
Virginia under their earnest but ill 
paid superintendents, whose small sal- 
aries from S300 to S400, prevent the 
constant devotion to school work which 
is needed. For want of funds, the 
work of education in all the South is 
retarded at every point. Many speak- 
ers referred to the Blair bill in Con- 
gress as their great hope. 

More profitable than anything el»e 
perhaps was the personal inUTCourse of 
educational workers from different 
parts of the State. A superinlcndcnt 
told us' that in his county, while the 
colored population had a majority of 
three hundred, the whites had thirty- 
four schools, and the Negroes but 
nineteen; he was trying to amend mat- 
ters but found great difficulty, chiefly 
from want of colored teachers; that 
the blacks preferred teachers of 
their own color who were good, but 
unless they were competent, they wish- 
ed whites to teach them. ' He'said that 
Negro teachers of the right kind 
\ \wouId devote themselves to the homes 
of the people, teach in their -Stfnday 
schools, and exert an influence outside 
of their school houses, while whites, as a 
rule, taught only to make a living. 

For the pasf-ten years, the want in 
the South has been, not so much school 
houses and salaries, such as they are, 
but men and women qualified to teach. 
Over fifty Hampton graduates were 
spoken for, for the next year; salaries 
from $23 to $50 per month. The supply 
will fall short oli.thc demand. 

Teachers afe wanted who will not 
whine because the school house needs 
repairing, but who will put in window- 
glass themselves, make rough benches, 
patch up the house, and stir the. people 
to help and do their share; not only 
men but women teachers have taken 
tools into their own hands to put some 
"ramshackle" old building in order, 
and their example as well as work 
has given them success and influence. 

Many kind words were spoken of 
those from Hampton. 



The idea of the Union Government in 
conferring the ballot upon the ignorant 
millions of just emancipated Negroes, 
was, of course, as a military necessity, 
to clinch the decisions of the war by 
giving the freedman the only protec- 
tion for his freedom, and by recon- 
structing Southern party majorities. 
The miseries and confusions which have 
inevitably, for both races, accompanied 
the execution of this heroic measure, 
have shaken the faith of some of its 
advocates. But the deeper purpose of 
that " divinity which shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we may," is becom- 
ing, and we believe will become*; more 
and more apparent to all; a purpose of 
good to both races in combining all 
classes in one, as no other motive 
could have combined them, to demand 
and labor for the education and eleva- 



tion of the other, as the only protection 
against, hot only ignorant black votes, 
but white demoralization of the ballot, 
which is as certain death to republican 
institutions. 



Rev. C. D. Pike, D.D. 

death of Dr.. Pike has called 
his arduous earthly labors one of 



the most earnest and 
of the colored race. 



untiring friends 
lis enthusiastic 



work with the Jubilee Singers of Fiske 
whom he directed in their Europeai 
tour, is well known c n both sides O; 
the Atlantic. In hisjeighteen years-"- 
service as Agent of the American Mis- 
sionary Association ' he spent the 
strength of his days for the advance- 
ment of humanity and the spread of 
Christ's kingdom, in labors which may 



ell ' 



it the fu 



energu 



of 



heaven." 

A touching incident of the recent 
Northern trip of the Hampton party 
of singers and speakers. was their prov- 
idential presence in Hartford at the 
time of Dr. Pike's funeral, and their 
participation in the services; the quar- 
tette singing, "Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot," and one of their number, as 
one of the pall bearers, assisting in the 
las. offices of respect to him who had 
identified himself with the cause of 
their people. 

Caroline Alfred. 

News comes to us of the death on 
February 9th. at Birmingham. Ct., of 
Miss Caroline Alfred, who for the two 
years previous to this, was one of the 
Hampton teachers, sharing with all her 
earnest nature in our work, and filling 
a large place in the esteem and love of 
those with whom and lor whom she 
labored. For her own sake, we can but 



rejo 



long waited for, from surely fatal anil 
' agonizing disease. It is a comfort to 
j know that the dark way was smoothed, 
as far as possible, by the ministries of 
I love and skill ; a grc.iter still to think 
I of her in the rest and joy that remain- 
eth. 

I Hers was one of the strong and gen- 
i tie natures that quietly make them- 
| selves felt. With a cultivated mind, an 
enthusiasm for nature, an artistic skill 
to copy the glowing beauty of the flow- 
ers whose ways she knew and loved so 
well, she gave the best of her life to ar- 
duous work for the lowly. She was one 
of the pioneer teachers of the frccdmen 
who went South ever, before the close 
of the war ; sharing with other delicate 
and ''honorable women not a few," the 
hardships, toil, contumely, and even 
personal* dangers, of tlTat Chrisijikc 
mission ; sharing also the cream of its 
rewards, which was theirs in rich expe- 
riences, fresh enthusiasm, and the up- 
lift of heroic devotion. For ten vears 
she taught in Columbus, Ga., under the 
New England Freed men's Aid Society. 
Strength failing at last, she went West 
to recruit, and had been living for some 
years in California, before she came to 
us. Her two years at Hampton were 
the last two of her life work. The shad- 
ow of fatal disease was gathering about 
her, the conditions of the work had 
changed;' she missed the old incite- 
ments and the strength which had re- 
sponded to them. But with no less 
heroism she labored on, faithful to 
every duty, ready with a helpful smile 
or word or. act of kindness for every one; 
bravely cheeiful till the day when she 
slipped away from us, shrinking from 
the good byes which she knew must be 
final until she, 

" in some brighter clime, 
Bids us good morning." 

Our abstracts of Indian bureau re- 
ports this month — in rather different 
shape from former numbers but quite 
as interesting — are by Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, whose great work for the 
Omirfias has been crowned with suc- 
cess in securing for them lands in 
severalty. Our other new contributor, 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton, gives the historyof 
the Women's National Indian Associ- 
' ation, of which she is Secretary. 



QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

Civilization vs. Nature. 

•■ Is the effect of civilization and education 
to destroy native race powers and in- 
stincts ?" — Visitor. 

We take it that the question is not of 
general principles, which may be re- 
garded as having been already settled 
by longer and broader observation than 
any one field affords ; but simply as to 
the degree and direction of change, if 
ny, which may be seen taking place 
under our eyes at Hampton. 

Is the Ethiopian not only changing 
his intellectual skin and the savage the 
leopard spots of the wilderness, but 
are they losing some strength as 
well as gaining some? 

On general principles^again, an affir- 
mative answer might be anticipated. 
And even in the three or four years 
course of the individual pupil, and still 
more in the six or sixteen years of our 
observing the races under training, 
some such indications are not wanting. 
In the case of the Indian, the caution 
and reticence, for instance, so general 
and marked in the new comers, and 
conceded characteristics of their race, 
diminish in three years very noticea- 
bly. Not simply with acquaintances, 
but with strangers, they grow much 
more spontaneous and demonstrative, 
in face and voice as well as in manner. 
A loss, thus far, indeed, to only a very 
desirable extent, of some of that power 
ofselfcontainment which is perhaps 
the strongest point in Indian character. 
It is remarked that there are no such 
good Indian painters on pottery of late 
— taking the same tribes and ages— as 
there were among the first comers. 
How far this implies actual loss of artis- 
tic talent, and further lack of keenness 
of observation and perceptive powers, 
is not certain. An artist who came 
from Boston to Hampton to 
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greatly impressed with their capacity 
lor training. But in their native work 
they seem, to have fallen off both in 
skill and originality. 

The educated colored man undoubt- 
edly loses a measure of that buoyant 
cheerfulness which so long kept ' his 
burdened race from sinking down. 
Some of his hopefulness, some of his 
faith go with it. The new demand 
upon his reasoning faculties and inde- 
pendent action diverts his vital force 
from the old channels for the pres- 
ent. " Strife comes with manhood, 
and waking with day." And whether 
or no the Indian artist's hand is losing 
its cunning, the Negro's tuneful tongue 
seems disposed to cleave to the roof of 
his mouth, the more it is trained to 
English as spoken by his brothers 
in white. Partly from the sobering of 
his mind, partly from shame of the mu- 
sical old dialect, he does not sing 
spontaneously on the school grounds 
as much as he used to when fresher 
from the cotton fields and camp meet- 
ings. The vocal powers may be as 
good as ever,but the effects of disuse are 
well known, and the white songs pre- 
ferred, have not the ring of the old 
"spirituals" which, as far as possible, it 
is our aim at Hampton to keep up. 

But these are trifling, or, we believe 
transient losses. Nothing of the old 
for which the new has* need will be 
permanently lost ; nothing " whose 
strength gives promise of good fruit at 
last." 

Many more advantageous changes 
wrought by education, might be enum- 
erated, but there is not space here, and 
we do not undeYstand that they are 
within the scope of the question. 



As to the Blair Bill. 

New York February gt/i. fS3j 

Southern Workman : — 

I should like to know what you 
think, will be the effect of the bill giving na- 
tional aid to Southern education, upon the 
people of the South, white and colored. 
Will it, quicken and stimulate their educa- 
tional interest, or will it serve to make them 



a pathctic and indifferent, on the assumption 
that the nation is going to provide their 
education for them ? 

Yours sincerely, 

Lyman- Abbott. 

Dr. Abbott asks the most important 
question that can beputasto the"Blair" 
educational bill, which appropriates the 
sum of seventy-seven millions of dollars 
to be divided among the States in the pro- 
portion of their illiteracy during the 
next eight vears. 

The Hon John C. Winthrophas well 
said that slavery was but half abolished 
and emancipation half accomplished if 
the Negroes were left without education 
and without virtue. There is no lan- 
guage too strong in which to state the 
duty of the country to its ignorant 
"Sovereigns"of both races in the South. 
The war settled its right to take all 
measures necessary to national life; 
hence we are a nation. 

In a few decades there will be a Ne- 
gro majority in every southern State, 
and in their present condition Negro 
rule is ruin. They must be improved or 
the right of suffrage will be practically 
annulled, as it is in three States where 
they now have a majority. Only by 
national aid for their education can 
this be adequately done. The United 
States Senate last winter, after three 
week's debate, took this ground, and- 
by a two-thirds majority, passed the [ 
Blair bill, which is now before the 
House of Representatives; fifty-five of 
the seventy-seven millions appropriated 
going to the Southern States. 

Would this help stimulate and 
quicken the educational interest of the* 
South? The. Blair bill provides that no 
greater part of the monev appropriated 
shall be paid out to any State'or Terri- 
tory in any one year than -the sum ex- 
pended 01. t of its own revenue for the 
maintenance of common schools, not 
including sums expended in the erec- 
tion of school buildings. 

Dr. Curry, agent of the Peabody Fund, 
states that, last year, the Southern- 
States raised bv taxation, sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars for common schools. 

The proposed Government aid for 
education for eight years would give an 
average of nine and a half millions 
yearly, though the Blair bill makes the 
maximum grant the first year and the 
minimum the last; this we believe to 
be of doubtful wisdom. It would seem 
to be easy for the Southern States to 
comply with the conditions and secure 
the national grant, which for them^, 
would amount to about seven millions 
a year; or less than half of what they 
now raise annually. 

We believe that there would be some 
temptation^ to relax effort beyond 
enough to^ecure Government aid, but 
that a counter-spirit of earnestness to 
make the most of it would appear. 

All would depend on public senti- 
ment, and that is stronger in the South 
for common schools than the people of 
the North suppose. 

"It is only for a few years; we are on 
trial to see how it will work. Good use 
of national funds may secure it for the 
future by commending it to the people 
who will continue it if they see that it 
is a good thing." would be, we believe 
an argument of many. 
Thinkingmen would knSw that but lit- 
tle could be done in eight years^nd that 
every reason should be given forcon- 
tinu:ng the help. National aid is an ex^ 
periment.a stimulant.The Blair bittanfl 
the many like bills prepared, are an ad-, 
mission of a great duty, that, if binding 
now was equally binding twenty years 
ago. Ground has been lost, and the 
country is threatened by the delay. 
Better late than never. ' 

We believe that, on the whole, nat- 
ional aid as proposed, would stimulate 
and quicken the educational interest of 
the |South, whose many earnest school 
men would realize their position and { 
act accordingly. 

" Is Hampton Institute a Government 
school ? " 

While receiving public aid for Indians it 
is not a Government school, but is directly 
dependent upon the people for the great 
part of its yearly expenses and for all build- 
ing and outfit. / 
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of characteristic obsequiousness than of real 
manhood. We can well afford to wait; and 
should a division of the colored vote be de- 
sirable, the democrats will do something 
substantial and satisfactory to indicate that 
desire. If the democrats do not desire the 
colored vote they will make it plain by no 
doubtful pnhcy, and in such case, the color- 
ed voters should not be demoralized by a 
surrender of their manhood, but will budkle 
on their armor for a first class rough and 
tumble fight in 1SS8."— Peoples Advocate, 

. The bright side of the picture for 
both races is found in such facts as are 
here given ; 

The Chattanooga Trades/nan says: "The 
present organization of Southern society 
:ducate our own 



difficulty in obtaining display cases, great 
numbers of these exhibits are not yet un- 
packed from the boxes. 

"We have some 4000 feet reserved for our 
display and propose adding an art gallery I 
for works of art by colored artists. A color- j 
ed artist by the name of OTanner, of 1 
Philadelphia, has sent a large painting, | 
which is valued at $4000, and which has [ 
been pronounced a genuine work of art by j 
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feature of the Exposition. The colored peo- 
ple are treated like the whites, and there 
certainly can be no complaint that discrimi- 
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The Southern Press. BotrySides. 

The discussion excited by Mr. Cable's 
article still goes on, while many among 
the colored peoplcaru. waiting in really 
pitiable anxiety for the chang-s which 
they believe are to/CoMow- close upon 
Cleveland's inauguration. Between the 
criticisms and denunciations of Mr. 
Cable in the? white' journals, and the 
expressions of fear and distrust in the 
colored, there is a connection which 
gives food for thought, and we propose 
in the following selections to set the 
one over against the other, leaving our 
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ivocate may 
be taken as representative colored pa- 
pers, and the feelfng to which they give 
expression shows itself, with more or 
less distinctness, in the utterances of all 
the colored editors in the South. 

"A great display has of late been made in 
Northern newspapers over the "new South," 
its "marvellous rejuvenation." its "tremen- 
dous progress." and other such 'moonshine, 
True, the South is growing much in the de- 
velopment of its vast natural resources; it 
could not help doing so when we take into 
consideration its wonderful resources and 
the great labor force it is able to draw upon 
at wages which would starve a ^Northern 
laborer. But the South has grown but lit- 
*tle in the knowledge of human rights. The 1 
poor whites and the blacks of the. South 
arc still regarded as "mudsills" and "hewers 
of wood and drawers of water." Equality 
before the law and at the ballot-box is still 
denied, taxation without representation is 
still practical ; common schools are still re- 
garded as luxuries which the white and 
black mudsills have no right to enjoy, since 
the doctrine is deeply rooted that "educa- 
tion spoils a good field hand" and the upper 
tendum should "nut be taxed to educate the 
children of the poor"— who are yet the pro- 
ducers and consumes, without whose stur- 
dy arms and capacious stomachs thc South 
would soon, aye, very soon, relapse into a 
howling wilderness. * * * * 

The party of their infancy turned the col- 
ored people adrift in 1876, and had color 
ed men possessed, the courage of their con- 
victions they would have 'denounced the 
partv then. But they held their mouths 
and their offices. They now speak up with 
surprising bojdness and unanimity. Let 
them speak- It will do them good. 

We remain where we have been for the 
past four years— we have no confidence in 
cither party. When it comes to the scratch 
we are forced to take sides with the better 
of the two evils. We did this in the last c- 
lection. When Blaine was defeated we im- 
mediately resumed our attitude of indepen- 
dent criticism Had Blaine been elected 
we should have pursued a like course. 

We are pleased to see colored men take a 
bolder, more outspoken attitude. We hope 
the disposition to do so will increase. When 
we are struck we should yell and strike 
back. It does not matter who strikes us— 
let us strike back. In this way we show 
that we have feelings and can resent injus- 

V White it is well for us to speculate on the 
probable friendship of the leaders of the 
democratic party and to prepare for a ' new 
era, yet it may not be well for us to cry out 
too vociferously for democrats, lest, when 
they reach us, we may find ourselves woe- 
fully • left' for our pains and ignored by our 
friends as the price of our infidelity and 
lack of judgment. 

It is therefore advisable to inake but little 
demonstration one way or the other, but to 
wait with patience the issue and prepare for 
the worst. This wholesale prattle and vol- 
uminous correspondence about what Mr. 
Cleveland's policy should be or will be, are 
altogether too 'previous' and indicate but 
little sagacity. iThis untimely ecstasy over 
a bare possibility, at best, but savors more 



there. It follows that the South must grow 
and educate a class of this kind or her in- 
dustries will he of the crudest and most 
primitive kind." 

The London Times has been sending a 
special correspondent through the Southern 
States to inquire into the actual condition of 
its material inte:ests, more especially as re- 
gards manufactures, agriculture .and indus- 
try. The result is in the highest degree 
gratifying. " Everywhere," says the 'Times 
writer, *' the talk is of improvement; and 
with all the socia' and political dilficulties 
under which this vast region is laboring, 
there can be no reasonable d wbt that the 
imp/ovenient which is now being talked of 
will become more and more actual. If the 
South has no longer the monopoly of tne 
world's cotton, it still has seventeen millions 
of acres under the crop, and 11 has natural 
advantages against which other countries 
will always find it difficult to contend. The 
very fact that industry is taking so many new 
directions is a proof that the social state of 
the country is rapidly improving." 

*' The message of Governor Jarvis of. North 
Carolina, which was sent in yesterday, con- 
tained an interesting reference to a colored 
industrial association which has done much 
for the betterment of the race in that State, 
and which proposes to extend its influ- 
ences for their improvement in other States. 

In 1S79 the colored people of North Caro- 



sui.icient plainness by their reception of 
Mr. Cable's "views," is constantly and 
hopefully modified or counteracted by 
expressions of kindliness, and better 
still bv practical evidence of theirdesire 
and intention to deal 'fairly with the 



School for colored 
ri, S. C. is the largest 
; more than 1.400 pu- 
al. vice-principal and 
r being ladi 



"The Morris Strcei 
children in Chariest 
in the State, containiri 
pils. It has aprinci 
twenty-four assistants 

all white, and natives of Charleston. Alto- j 
gether the school will compare favorably in | 
progress and scholarship with any similar | 
school of white children. Some excellent 
specimens of the pupils' proficiency in draw- 
ing and painting will be exhibited at the New 
Orleans Exposition. " 
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points where the 
failed in her duty to the negro, 
■zt people on earth, placed in our 
ouid have done better than we 
or have addressed themselves 
to the solution of the problem more cordi- 
ally and more earnestly. 

We recognise fully that it is the great prob- 
lem of the day. We realise that a mistake 
made now may prove irreparable and bring 
about fatal results. No graver mistake 
couid be made than to set the public mind 
toward mixed assemblies in schools or rail- 
roads, or to inspire the negro with the 
thought that he should demand or expect it. 
The people of no section can have such vi- 
tal interest in the just, equitable and har- 
adju: 
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held a Slate Fair, which, in the 
opinion of Governor Jarvis. has been 'very 
creditable to the association, a means of Im- 
provement among the colored people and 
beneficial to the State." The association, 
proposing to hold an exhibition which shall 
be open to the colored people of all the 
States, had asked the Governor to recom- 
mend an appropriation of Si.ooo to aid them. 

Governor Jarvis recommends that twice 
that sum be appropriated for the. purpose, 
and says: '1 cheerfully bear testimony to the 
fact that the colored people of this State, 
with rare exceptions, have been orderly, law- 
abiding citizens during my term of office. * 
* * ! can see marked improvement among 
them in many ways, which is commendable in 
them and beneficial to the State. The rela- 
tions existing between them and the white 
people are so kind and harmonious that we 
hardly realize that one-third of our popula- 
tion is'.of one race and two-thirds of anoth- 
er distinct race, and that a quarter of a 
century has not yet passed since the one- 
third was held in slavery bv the other two- 
thirds. Governor Jarvis doe's not fail, it may 
be noted, to avail himself of an opportunity 
here presented to declare his belief that "the 
race problem can best be solved by those who 
have to meet, day after day, its different 
phases, and any interference by Congress or 
by those who arc not affected by it is unwise 
and pernicious." Baltimore American. 



thing to them— every -day life, prosperity, 
peace, growth, and progress. They afe 
meeting the issue without passion or preju- 
dice, and with a full understanding of its 
tremendous import, and of the deep and un- 
speakable equities it holds. They realize 
fully that the most serious dangers that be- 
set its solution come from fanatics on the 
one hand and from demagogues on the oth- 
er. They believe further, that the great 
body of the American people— the fair. Irank 
and level-headed folks of this republic— will 
decline to be misled by the one or misused 
by the other, but will leave the final settlc- 
ith the people upon 



in the Religious Herald ol ]an. 15th, ought to 
be the key-note of a great movement on the 
part of Southern Baptists to solve the negro 
problem and put the colored race where it 
ought to be in the march of civilization. The 
negro is just what the South has made him.' ~ 
The spirit and bearing of the Chicago arti- I 
clc can better be seen from the following 
paragraphs : > 

' No man who has given attention lo the ' 
subject can fail to sec that the negro ques- 
tion, politically and religiously, must be set- 
tled at the South and by the'Southern peo- 
ple. There are a hundred things involved 
in the issue that cannot be reached from 
Boston or New York, and while the North 
has done well r(n spending large sums of 
money to benefit the colored people of the 
Southern States, the time has come when 
the South should take the matter into its 
own hands and deal with it as only the 
South can. If the blacks are to have a free 
ballot, the South must give it. If the negro 
is to be lifted to equality with the white race 
the South must lift him. If the colored pop- 
ulation of the States south of the Potomac 
arc to have an educated ministry, the South 
must educate. The frecdmcn are at the 
South, rhey arc employed by Southern 
men. They are surrounded by Southern 
politicians It is drop-in-the bucket work\ 
to reach them from the North. Efforts to 
give the negro education or the ballot from 
the North must inevitably meet with more 
or less jealousy and suspicion. We are not 
far enough from the "bloody chasm" to ex- 
pect it to be otherwise, and efforts made will - 
fail, simply because they do not commend 
themselves to the judgment of those who 
hold power in the South. Southern politi- 
cians, irrespective of party, must give the 
negro the ballot : Southern Christians irre- 

C P h C |bthn 0f .mr"ir" UStK ' VC h '"' cduc;,li '' n an,! 

Suppose Societies should be formed in New 
Orleans and Mobile to evangelize New York 
and Chicago, great festering sores of moral 
corruption, we can see how tedious and slow 
would be thy work, anil how inexperienced 
and unnatural the movements of those so- 
cieties would be. That Chicago and New 
York need to be evangelized we all know. 
Hut the people in Southern States cannot do 
it-cannot feed our poor, educate our children, 
shut up our grogshops, make clean our 
morals. No. we must do that ourselves. 
The cases mav not be exactly parallel, but 
one may serve as an illustration of theother." 

The condition of affairs in the South is 
peculiarly favorable for such a new depar- 
ture as that now proposed. There has not 
better feefing be- 
at this-pre- 
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The New Orle 
to be productive of good in more ways 
than one, and the opportunity which it 
affords to colored people ought to act 
as a wholesomc'stimulus. 

"Hon. B. K. Bruce, who is Chief Commis- 
sioner of the colored people's exhibit, re- 
cently said in Washington City that: "the 
Exposition is a splendid example of the in- 
dustrial and aesthetic progress made by the 
negro race in this country since the war. 

"Many eminent writers in different reviews 
have contended that the negro race has 
been at a standstill since the war, industrial- 
ly and aesthetically. The most practical 
refutation of this statement is contained in 
the colored exhibit at New Orleans. 

"It comprises every branch of commerce, 
industry and art. The colored people of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Virginia, New 
York and New Jersey have excelled them- 
selves in their exhibits. Owing to the great 

• 



ment of the 
whom this probl 
and whose civil and social e 
upon its settlement in the 
justice and common sense, 
left, the Constitution puts i 
pledge on this assertion, 
confidence that the honor 
will be maintained, and thi 
ed out in such exact justici 

minister."— Alanta Constilu 

" The good tordcr throughout the South 
on the day of election was phenomenal- 
The white people [Democrats we mean] 
were ready for any emergency; but they 
respect the laws, and have a feeling of 
genuine kindness towards the Negroes. 

But to the credit of the white Democrats, 
and the black Republicans, the facts stands 
forth before the public that the election 
passed oil in quiet and in good order. Nor 
was this rule broken by the exultant Democ- 
racy when assured of victory. Our people 
assembled in masses, burnt powder in salutes, 
cheered themselves hoarse, talked eagerly of 
the exciting details and threatened no vio- 
lence. This is the record rnade bv the 
South and it cannot be disputed. We have 
no disposition to make invidious compar- 
isons; but our brethren to the North of us 
indulged in some amiable suggestions, as to 
pulling dewn houses and hanging a few ob- 
noxious people. This they did not do; but 
we have 110 doubt the spirit manifested had 
a very goc)d effect on the thieves who were 
organizing to steal the Presidency."— Nor- 
folk Landmark. 

'■"To the same issue of the Standard is an 
article ofsomethingoveracolumn in response 
to our late editorial on the wotyc of.the Home 
Mission Society in the South. The writer 
warmly approves the Herald's view of the 
matter. With an extract from our^editorial 
he begins : ' This extract, from an editorial 
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realized more than now that duty and self- 
interest alike demand that they attempt to 
do far more in this direction than they have 
heretofore undertaken. Returning pros*--., 
pcrity will soon enable, us. we hope, to do 
for our colored brethren all that it may be 
in our hearts to do. * * * * There are 
some of us in this latitude, however, who 
propose to do more than we have ever done 
in helping ou»Northern brethren bear this 
burden, or teller of sharing more equally 
with them this God-given privilege even at 
the risk of a ' misunderstanding of motives 
and acts." — Religious Herald, Richmond. 

The Southern Churchman reprints 
from the Spirit of Missions a statistical 
account of the work done for the color- 
ed people of Virginia by the'Episcopal 
Church, from which we take some inter- 
esting figures. 

" Population. White and Colored, of the 
Stale and Counties luhere Colored -an ' 



is bc- 



- Church.: 



"State of Virginia — White, SSo.ooo; Color- 
ed. 631.616; Chinese, 6; Indians. 8^Total, 
1,511,707. "I 
While. / Colored. 



Petersburg City 9,950 

Dinwiddie Co 14.4.38 

Richmond City ...35.765 
Manchester City. . . 3.757 

Norfolk City 11.898 

Alexandria City 8,279 

Brunswick Co 6.022 

Charlotte Co 5,704 

Halifax County. . 13,293 

Lunenburg " 4.61 1 

Mecklenburg " 8,222 

Orange " 6,210 

Powhatan " ....2,726 
Wythe " ...11,464 

Bedford " ...|8'528 
Bath " ... 3,521 



'.701 > 
18^28 , 
27,832 ; 

t.972 
10,068 
5.385 
10,608 
10.499 
20.259 
6,924 
16.388 
6,842 
5-°9> 
2,850 
12,677 
961 



Other interesting facts about the colored 
people. 

In the State of Virginia :- 

Insane, White. 1,719 ; Colored, 692, 

Paupera— In Alms House, White, 1.090; 
Colored, 1,027 : 

Idiotic, White, 1,839; Colored. 955. 

Prisoners. White, .no : Colored. 1.204. 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY MRS. ORRA I.ANGHORNE. 



A Life for a Life. 

It is now nearly two years since a sensible 
looking young German, who had recently 
landed, in a northern port, came to my hus- 
band to rent some land for a market garden. 
A contract was soon made and/' the Dutch- 
man," as he is called in the neighborhood, 
was, in a few days, in possession of about an 
acre and a half of land, part of which lies 
low and has on? or two little springs upon 
it. The land had been at one time well set 
in grass, but the wild onion, which is a ter- 
rible pest to farmers in this district, was 
making inroads upon the meadow, which 
had been a pleasure to look at, and we were 
glad to have the sod broken, and the land 
put in cultivation. 

Our " Dutchman " has proved very steady 
and industrious, and has made a very good 
reputation in the community. His vegeta- 
bles are as good or betfrthan any brought 
to the city market, and his beautiful celery 
fine cabbage, crisp lettuce, and excellent to; 
matoes, are in great demand. He has used 
fertilizers to a degree never heard ol before 
in this region, and in utter contempt of the 
shallow plowing, common among farmers 
here, spades his whole garden, thoroughly 
pulverizing thi 



tyihappy man, who had brought such terri- 
ble grief upon himself and others by one 
rash act, occupied himself diligently in 
studying medical books, and. when his 
term of imprisonment ended, sought em- 
ployment in the city hospital. He soon 
distinguished hitnscl' in his profession, and 
gradually extended his practice in his native 
town. He devoted himself as much as pos- 
sible to the treatment of women, and sought 
in every way in his power, to alleviate the 
sufferings and trials of the class, upon one 
individual of which his fierce anger had 
brought destruction. 

In a few years his reputation had become 
so great that he received two flattering of- 
fers to remove to larger cities. The phys- 
ician has, however steadily and firmly re- 
sisted every inducement to leave his birth- 
place, considering himself bound by his self- 
imposed penance to perform his life work 
on the spot where his crime was committed. 
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seasons does he hire anyaddi 
cept the colored woman who 
When he has. with her aid, prepared th^ 
vegetables for the market, she puts a basket 
containing a mule's load on her head, and 
taking another in her hand, composedly 
walks off in search of customers. f 
It has sometimes amused us very much to 
see a row of Virginians, black and white, 
leaning on the fence and watching "the 
Dutchman " with astonishment, as he scat- 
ters fertilizers a foot deep on the surface of 
his land, and then works it jr as far as he can 
push hisspade. Had headopted their meth- 
ods he would have sprinkled manure on the 
ground and scratched it in with a little plow. 
They are often very liberal in their advice 
and suggestions to him, to whioh he pays 
very little attention. 

Like most new-comers, he has made some 
mistakes, and had some difficulties to con- 
' tend with, from not being acquainted with 
the climate, the customs of the country, etc. 

One of his most serious troubles the first 
year, came from a crop of boils, at one ti 



the most flourishing crop he had. which 
caused him great suffering and much loss of 

Although we sympathized greatly with 
him. it was sometimes difficult to repress a 
smile, when " the Dutchman" would come 
to us. with a most woc-begoma-expression on 
his intelligent face, exclaiming " another 
boil! Itcoomes! It coomcs ! My garden. 
whole the garden, will be ruined. Again I 
cannot work !'" 

Everybody had some remedy to suggest, and 
the unlucky -Dutchman" tried poultices and 
potions in great varietvvwith very little 
effect, until at length, i^i touch scorn ol 
American medical science, he wrote to his 
father in Germany, describing his affliction 
and asking him to procure from " the old 
doctor" some powders to cure it. The 
powders were duly sent and immediately pro- 
duced wonderful results upon the patient. 
His health and spirits rapidly improved, and 
when asked about the progress of the last 
boil he had reported as on the way, he re- 
plied joyfully, " Oh. it coomcs no', at all, the 
old doctor has cured it. 1 ' 

While moping about unable to work, our 
gardener tenant told us many inte-esting 
things about his native land, and the man- 
ners of his people. In one of his talking 
fits he gave us an account of the V old doc- 
tor " whose medicines had such effect on 
him, and of whom he always speaks with 
the utmost reverence. This old physician, 
.who lives in the German city from which 
our gardener came, was in his youth a pros- 
perous farmer of the district. He had nat- 
urally a very quick temper, which he. made 
little effort to control. His little farm, 
which wjis well cultivated and very produc- 
tive, was worked chiefly by the peasant 
women of the neighborhood, under the vig- 
ilant eye of the master. One memorable 
day a young girl among these workers went 
so slowly about her tasks, that her employer 
spoke roughly to her, bidding her make 
more speed, and using very rough language 
in regard to her tardy movements. The 
girl answered in pert defiance, which so en- 
raged the farmer, a large and powerful man 



that he seized some implement close at 
hand, and dealt the hapless maiden a sav- 
age blow, which laid her dead at his feet. 

The young man was overcome with hor- 
ror and remorse at the fearful result of his 
passion, and at once gave himself up to the 
authorities. At the time he would make no 
effort in defence, and was promptly sen- 
tenced to ten years imprisonment. 

In the long, weary years that followed, the 



and patients h 
far and wide. He opened drug stores in 
order to have his prescriptions compounded 
under his own eye. and established infirma- 
ries for the reception of his patients. In all 
possible cases he employs women to do his 
work. He is now very old, very rich and 
very famous, but always very gentle, even 
humble, in his manner. Ever bearing the 
burden of his crime— ever haunted by the 
shadow of the young creature whose blood is 
upon his hand, surrounded by young women 
who \\ve bountifully under his watchful 
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ives his life of ex 
tion, and is beloved and revered among 
people who once regarded and shrank f 
him as a malefactor — a murderer. 

I am very sorry to say that in referring to 
the dreadful deed, which had cast s 
gloom over the physician's life, " 
Dutchman " seemed to think it a matte 
very small importance, a mere flaw in 
crystal, and evidently believes that sue 
man as this adorable " old doctor " shi 
be allowed to knock a peasant girl on 
head whenever he chooses. 



"The Freedman's Casein Equity.' 

Mr. Cable's article in the January Centun 
expresses, I believe, in most respects, tin 
opinion of many of the best people of th( 
South, editors of Southern papers to th< 
contrary notwithstanding. In one particular 
it is a surprise to me, as it alludes to the ex- 
clusion ol colored people from railway cars 
and jury boxes. 

I can not speak for the whole State, but in 
this district and the Valley there has been 
no difficulty on those points for several 
years. 

The indictment Of the State Judges in the 
United States Court during Judge Rivcrs's 
term, and the decided stand taken by that 
faithful friend of the black man settled the 
jury question fully. In every term of the 
courts of the city of Lynchburg and county 
of Campbell, colored as well as white jurors 
are summoned, and no opposition is now 
tfnade to the practice. 

For a' much longei^timc. colored people 
have ridden in first class cars on the B. 
& O. road, and I have often noticed them on 
the trains of the Virginia Midland Road. 
Virginia is nearer to the great centres than 
her sister states of the South, and the con 
statu intercourse between her people and 
citizens of the North and West have doubt- 
less placed her ahead of other southern com- 
munities in this as in many other respects 

In the Lynchburg Post Office there arc a 



While much still remains to be done 
to give the colored people the full advantages 
enjoyed by their white compatriots, so much 
has already been done and is now doing, 
that the friends of the black man have every 
reason to look with hope to tne future. 

To realize what he has done for himself 
and what has been done for him. it is neces- 
sary to go back twenty years, and look at the 
freed slave as he crossed the thresh- 
hold of his new life, " without a local habita- 
tion and a name." This matter of the name 
was no inconsiderable point in the case. 
There had been no legal marriage possi- 
ble for the slave, and he had no right to any 
but his Christian or "given " name. It re- 
mained tor them to choose a name, and in 
most cases thev naturally took that of the 
master. Now 'this question is all settled, 
and the Negro child is known by the name 
uf his parents as universally as the whire 
children by t leirs. Surely He " who setteth 
litary in families" has helped the Af- 
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All things considered, the colored people 
have done wonders in the acquisition of 
property, and there seems reason to believe 
that they will in time be. to a very great ex- 
tent, holders of real estate, that kind of 
property being suited to and sought by 
them. 

the tradeVand 5 

habit of underbidding the white contractor, 
ong as the custom of simple living. 

;ry, enables them to support 
and save money, where he 



An Indian Camp in Virginia. 

There are a great many old people in Vir- 
ginia who can remember a time when there 
were many Indians in this and adjoining 
states, and many stories are still told at the 
fireside, of those days. v> — *• 

When I first came to Lynchburg, good old 
Doctor Owen, then a very old man. was liv- 
ing, and I have heard him tell a great deal 
about the v Indians he bad seen in his youth. 
He pointed out to me the place on the river 
bmk. now the site of a large flour mill, 
where the Indians used to camp when on 
their annual visit to the Great Father at 
Washington. These visits gave the house- 
holders of the town, then only a struggling 
village, no little concern, for it was impossi- 
ble to keep the beys of the town from going 
to the Indian camp. Once then* were some 
sick people among the Indians; the white 
boys visited the camp secretly, and in a few 
days their secret was betrayed by two or 
three of the party being taken ill with 
a disease which proved to be small- 
pox. It was the first time the dread dis- 
ease had appeared in the community, and 
great was the consternation in town and 
country.. After this, more stringent orders 
were given the boys, and they were more 
closely watched; but the Indian camp had 
irresistible attractions for the urchins of 
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A poor widow lady near me wished, some 
months ago. to build a little cottage as a 
home for her chiidren, with the small re- 
mains of what had once been an ample for- 
tune. The contract was submitted to both 
white and colored builders, and was finally 
given to a white man. known to be a first- 
class workman, who agreed to do the job at 
the bid made by a Negro carpenter fast be- 
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1 particularly bitter Democrat re- 
s should like to see every man 
ider Mahone's adminstration, of 
tge, promptly turned out of of- 
c exception, and tnat was the 
the same street in 



Inch he lived. The gentleman added 
much feeling, that he had known the carrier 
from childhood, he had always been a steady 
and well behaved person, and since his ap- 
pointment in the postal service had been so 
obliging, so polite and agreeable every way, 
that if there were other changes made in 
the Post Office, the people on that route 
would petition for the retention cf their car- 
rier. 

On this question of race privileges, the 
Southern people arc nothing if not inconsis- 
tent. In regard to every step in progress made 
by the black man from slavery to citizenship, 
the white people invariably declare that such 
shall not be, and they will " never, 'never nev- 
er submit to them" The step is taken, how- 
ever, the white opponents soon become ac- 
customed to the change and wonder that it 
was ever otherwise; in a little while they for- 
get their opposition and prefer them as they 



city. " I had to take the job at a nigger's 
bid," said the white man, indignantly; but 
the work was well done and the widow got 
the benefit of the competition, which, on 
the whole, is for the good oi the com- 
munity. 

The history of the African in our land, 
both in bondage and in the struggle for 
civil rights, presents a constant analogy to 
that of the Hebrew race. It is within the 
memory of people now living, that the first 
effort was made in the British Parliament 
to enable a Hebrew to hold office in the 
land where his race had dwelt for centuries. 
The opponents of the Jew? said wrathfully. 
"Why. if this infamous bill should pass, the 
time might come when a Jew would hang a 
Christian ! " A strange sort of Christian 
he would be." retorted the Jewish advo- 
cate, " to deserve hanging." 

In our dav. the Israelites suffer no disa- 
bilities under English rule, and the Premier 
of Great Britain a few years since was the 
accomplished scholar and statesman. Benja- 
min Disraeli. Colored men have already 
filled high offices with honor in our country, 
and with better opportunities which come 
to them year by year, there is everything to 
encourage the race in our land. 

The world goes on faster in this tele- 
graphic age than it did in 
I travel; and there is little 
that the child of\heslav< 
privilege of citizenship in 
is matter for rejoicing that this strong and 
able statement of the " Freedman's Case in 
Equity" comes from one of the old slave- 
holding class. It has far more influence 
coming from that source than if it had come 
from one of the old abolitionists^ 

In reading it, I am reminded of one of 
Charles Dickens', fine utterances: " To be 
able to say what others only think, is what 
makes men poets and philosophers; to dare 
say what others only think, is wnat makes 
men heroes and martyrs." 

I do not know how it is to be accom- 
plished, but it seems to me that there ought 
to be some way discovered or made, by 
which the Negro should enjoy the same 
privileges in every part of our country 
which he enjoysTn some parts thereof. Per- 
haps this can only be done by the gradual 
changes of public sentiment in the various 
states, but it is clear that the sooner it is 
done the better for all parties. "Unsettled 
questions have no pity for the repose ot 
/ O. L. 
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naged jio elude the watchful eyes of 
■ents. and when the Indians departed 
the white boy also disappeared. This fam- 
ly were in much distress, and a party from the 
town followed the Indians and made w/ery 
etfort to find him without avail/ >Tl[e In- 
dians vowed they knew nothing of the child, 
but it was believed that their party/had di- 
vided after leaving Lynchburg, and those in 
charge of the boy had either retraced their 
steps or gone towards the West Every 
possible etfort was made by the unhappy 
parents to recover their lost child, but ut- 
terly without result. 

Ten or twelve years aftcwards. when all 
hope of seeing their child again had been 
abandoned by the bereaved parents, they 
were startled by hearing a report that some 
old camp ground, hav- 
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lost to his home 
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to his sorrowful father. He had become 
facinated with the Indian life while visiting 
the camp, and entreated the red men to let 
him join their trihe. A chief had taken a 
great fancy to the boy, and In opposition to 
the advice of all the other members of the 
party, who knew the trouble likely to result 
from carrying away a white child, he agreed 
to adopt the boy as his own\_Hc hastily 
prepared for a lonely journey intVthe wil- 
derness, and taking the boy with him, left 
the camp and travelled day and nitjht. until 
he felt safe from pursuit. After the rest of 
the trihe had returned from the visit to the 
Great Father, the chief and his adopted son 
joined them at an appointed rendezvous. The 
boy bid adopted the Indian dress and lan- 
guag9nnd been trained to be a most expert 
hunter by his adopted father, who had al- 
ways shown devoted affection for him. 
The old chief made no effort to influence 
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<■(! :iim 



• lea 



,His father offered 
paw 



table fa 



m his real father im- 
his wild life and return 
ids. The youth how- 
! in his determination, 
cry inducement in. his 
lost child, and showed 
m belonging to him, 
to give him at once, if 
ndians, and return to 
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he would le; 
civilized life. 

The young man listened with scorn to the 
proposal, and replied. " You offer me a field 
or two in which I should A^, cramped and 
miserable;" then turning/ to the old chief, 
whocaimly waited his decision, he exclaimed, 
extending his right aim proudly, " This is 
my father, and see what he'll give me— the 
whole country is his to. fish and hunt over; 
and he will give me a boundless dominion!^ 
My heart is with him, and the tribe which s 
has adopted ine, and I will live and die wi 
them! I should perish in your narr< 
bounds, and crave nothing that you c 
give!" When the Indians went on th« 
way, the sorrowing family were forced 
bid adieu to their boy, and they saw him : 
more, as the tribe was soon after removed 



to one of the reservations in the West. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

UNEQUALED. 

Dr. R. M. Alexander, Fannettsburgh. 
Pa., says : " I think Horsford's Acid Phos- 
phate is not equaled in any other prepara- 
tion of phosphorus." 

' ' / 
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SILHOUETTES. 

BY ALICE M. BACON. 

Some of our Neighbors. 

school grounds ha 



curious as to what manner of phenomenon 
this was. 

"Well, you know Miss, howde honey look 
when it jes come ou'.'n de comb, kind o' 
white and cloudy like ? It look like dat and 
it tas' sweet, jes like hor ey People make 
a great 'miration about it and dcy all say dat 
somp'n gwine happen . De sun was all blue 



ut and it all blue 
and all was all 



Life on the Hampton 
its own charm and its own picturesqueness 

but we must not forget than he colored people too. and you put you 
as we see them and enjoy them in the school and de grass and de 
are not by any means the South, only a, blue." ". ..... 

sample of that part of the South which is ; "Well did anything happen, Auntie? 
looking to the future. Outside of the school j ■' Noflin happen Miss, cep what happen 
lie the cabins of many of those whose lives to us all. De war come and we all free and 
have a long stretch backward through the de-aplored people tink som'p n done happen 

troubled past, who arc looking, not forward | deri?" 

to the future but back at the many .-.ml great 
events which have swept over this faircoun- 
Hurinrr the last half century. We. on 



really 



try during the last half century, 
the school ground, with our , 
thoughts absorbed in 'the work 
school is trying to do. do m 
know what 'contrasting pictures may 
be obtained in a walk of a few steps from 
our own gates. Our neighbors along the 
shores and in the lanes, living In I*eir little 
tumble down huts and earning, by hard la- 
bor with hands grown -Withered and shape- 
t pit- 



nrl had 



" Do you remember the war auntie : 
you a grown woman then ? 

" Law, yes, honey, I was grown up a 
children wav back in de oic British war. 

"Why auntie, are you as old as that? arc 
you sure you remember the war of 1812 ?" 

" Yes Miss, my young Missis, she say dnt 
if 1 live till February I'll be. a hundred years 
>ld. "' 



but I 



ill support We. may ^ 



hile 



it them 

is and has been. ' I Were 

From my window as I write. I look out , was here? 
on a cluster of- cabins, some whitewashed, | toric rem 
others aspiring to no such dignity, content "NoM 
if they can hold together their worm-eaten | was workin for D 
board's and patches of tin and shingles, but , York County, 
all occupied by at least one family. They | My Mas'r he w 
arc not conspicuous objects in the landscape; 1 ey and he hadn't 11 
if my attention had not been called to them. | ask me, hesay 



She say I bear my age wonderful well. 
"II be all of a' hundred vcars ole if I live 
to February." This with an air of triumph 
and of resolute intention to live until Feb- 
ruary. She did not know that it was February, 
nor did we enlighten her lor fear lest having 
attained that end she might sec no reason for 

"Were you in Hampton when the war 
was here?" we ask. hoping to get some his- 



times his loving brown eyes toward his mis- 
tress, with a look that says more plainly 
than words could, what a deep and whole- 
souled affection he cherishes toward that for- 
tunate woman. Now we have reached the end 
of the lane and find ourselves once more on 
the borders of Hampton Creek. We are 
through with the Negro cabins, and along 
the shore stand the cottages of white peo- 
ple, unpretentious enough, it is true, but 
still, easily distinguished from the hovels 
that we have just been passing. An oyster- 
house here and there standing on the shore 
and at high tide in the water, shows the 
principal industry of those who live on the 
shore. Ovstcr buying aiuKSelling. shucking 
and gathering, is the business of the dwellers 
on Hampton Creek. 

We stop at a little house with a neat picket 
fence running across the yard toward the 
water. Two puppies come running down to' 
meet Bruce, who smiles benevolently upon 
them. A man in a half military costume, 
with a halting gait that suggests a disabled 
soldier, comes down the walk -and asks us to 
come in. We have not time to stop now. 
but pause to speak a few moments and to 
inquire after Mrs. C. who has been suffering 
from one of those severe colds which are epi- 
demic at this season. She is better, able to 
sit up. would be glad to sec us, her hus- 
band says, but to-day we cannot wait. We 
have only lime to notice the thrifty young 
fruit trees with which the little door yard is 
planted, the evidences of care in the rose 
bushes and flow-cr beds and to p 



here feel satisfied ? They say that farther 
South they were a good deal frightened at 
the idea of the Democrats coming into pow- 
er again ? " 

Uncle Tom assumes a look of importance, 
as if he were about to disclose a great mys- 
tery. 

" My idea about de matter is dis. De col- 
ored people is so busy scratchin' roun after 
some bread and some meat dat dey don't neb- 
bcr hab no time for to think about nuffin 
else and so when dey does look up and 
think bout sum'p'n else dey gets scared 
mighty easy. De colored people was scared 
'cause dey know dat dey haint got but one 
side to hoi' on to." 

•■ What side is that. Uncle Tom ? " for the 
iracle has stopped and is waiting to see the 
fleet of his woriis. 
'■ Dat's de Norf. De colored people 
lughter know dat dey frien's is at de Norf." 
" But don't you think that the Southern 
: people are friends of the colored peo- 
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closely at tl 
that little cluster of hi 



prevailing style of architecture is 
employed by some shiftless farmers in New 
England in the building of hen coops. Let 
us stop at this one and sec if any human be- 
ing realty lives here. In the little yard, 
fenced about by ap eket fence, in which llic 
pickets seem to be made ol drift wood pick- 
ed up along the shore, so various arc they 
in size and shape, stands a structure of 
weather-beaten, worm-eaten unmatched 
boards. The cabin is longer and lower than 
most that we have passed, the roof is patched 
with pieces of"' tarred paper; in ontr.p'ace 
some of the boards have rotted away and 
the tarred paper sinks in, forming a crater or 
cup into which the rain may conveniently 
drain and stand. Two geese penned up in 
the yard and a large hound chained to a bar- 
rel, give warning of our approach. With 
some fear lest the house may fall on our 
heads, we enter the gate, march boldly upto 
the door and knock. An aged Negress, her 
snow white hair just showing under the edge 
ol her black turban and relieving the other- 
wise perfect sombreness of her face and at- 
tire, opens the creaking door and invites us 
to' enter. "Good morning. Aunt Urania 
how's vour husband?" "Oh he's gone, 
Miss"i's the answer, in a- quiet, cheerful, 
matter of fact tone which would lead the 
uninitiated to believe that he had stepped 
over to Hampton on an errand, but which 
is intended to reveal ihe fact that Uncle 
Saul has departed this life. Within the 
cabin is more of comfort than the outside 
would lead one to expect. A tolerably good 
sized-room is revealed, containing a table, a 
number of chairs, and a safe or cupboard for 
provisions. A ladder at one end of the 
room leads to the loft which is occupied, as 
we afterwards learn, by another family. At 
the other end is a great open fire place, and 
on the heanh is cheerily blazing a wood 
fire, with a kettle standing on the back log. 
By the fire sits an old colored woman work- 
ing at some coarse sewing, and a small, sol- 
emn, elderly child sits meditatively on a lit- 
tle wooden box beside her. Not once dur- 
ing all our call does the child move from 
his seat. He only looks at us with his big 
solemn eyes, and doubtless thinks his own 
thoughts about the strange ladies ,who ask 
so many foolish questions. 

"Aunt Urania, do you remember about 
when the honey-dew fell ? " 

Yes Miss, I -member it some, but shell 
tell you all about it" pointing to the old 
woman by the fire. "She," thus appealed 
to, looks up from her work and takes upon 
herself the duty of entertaining the visitors, 
.".unt Urania standing and looking on with 
evident delight. 

"Yes Miss. I 'member all 'bout de honey- 
dew. It was all ober de grass and trees. I 
put my han' down on de grass, so, and lick 
it and it tase' j-s like honey " 



oil go up 
Powell and den 
hen tie debt all worked out 1 gib yo' yor' 
time for de res' of yo' life., I went and I 
worked out de debt and den my ole mas'r 
gib me my time and I free, and den de 
war come and we all kep' gittin' freer and 
freer. I was up dar :n York County endurin 
cr de war. De union soldiers dey come dar 
among | one time; dcy was all in de lid's and dcy was 
wc come near- thicker'n dat!" and she held both long 
ire plainly the | black hands with the lingers close together 
buildings. The I to show us how the Union soldiers swarmed 
■eis like that | over the face of the country. 

" Dey was rebel soldiers dar too. and dey 
had a fight in de woods and. bless, yo' soul 
honev. ef dey didn't bring out o de woods 
more''in two 'wagon loads of capses when de 



I do not know that I should have noticed | County and work for-D 
them at all. they hide so meekly under the 
trees and behind the more pretentious 
houses that border the road; but there they 
are. and once noticed and visited, they 
cannot be forgotten. Let us go down from 
our loftv eminence in the third story of this 
brick building and look a little more 
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Deybrungmi 
de wagons and de blood was 
like water from de wagon, 
dey come out and it give n 
mcrcifullcst headache. 1 » 
my head ached all day terril 
•■ What became of Dr. P. 
Union soldiers came ? Did he run away. 
" Oil. no Miss, he stay right dar" 
- Was he a Union man ? " 
" No, honey, he wa'n't a Union man at de 
fus' but de soldiers make him one. Dey didn't | CSf^"*^ 
hurt him but dey jes took and lock him up 
in he own house and he jes hattcn stay dar. 
He took on a good deal; he say it pear mighty 
hard dat he locked up in, he own house and 
he asked us were we sorry for him. Wc 
say 'we sorry for you mas'r, but we can't do 
nuffin ' bout it." Ann) there was a triumph- 
ant ring in the old cracked,voice as if Dr. 
Powell's imprisonment had struck them all 
as a species of poetic justice. 

" Didn't you go away when Dr. Powell 
was shut uo?" 

" No, Miss, we didn'l none on us go away, 
we jes stayed dar to see whatgwine ter hap- 
pen, and wc stay dar till de war was over. 
Jes after Richmond was taken my ole man. 
he die. and den I come down ycr. 

" And how do you manage to get along 
now ? " ... 

" Oh we has pretty poor pickin sometimes, 
but we tries to do what work we kin. 
Sometimes when I feels right smart, I goes 
over to de Missionary and picks up papers 
and things aroun for to sell for to get us a 
penny to buy sum'p'n to eat. ' N den I works 
lor de neighbors in de lane and we does a 
little here and a little dar and we manages to 
keep out o' de po' house." 

But if we spend so much time with these 
old ladies we shall not be able to visit any 
of the rest of our neighbors to-day, sowith a 
"good morning ".we depart, leavtngthe sol- 
emn child and the old woman still sitting 
by the fire, and escorted as far as the gat 
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living. Upon inquiry il 
she will take a little sew 
ihe ladies Mrs. X. profe 
make anything, "from a 
Wc stop and talk a link 
clear bright eyes and 
nose, her erect carriage and queenly d 
or, have a charm that il is hard to resistr 
Her clothing may be poor but her house is 
as neat as a new pin and her daughter's lit- 
tle bov and the baby in the cradle are pict- 
ures of rosy, sturdy childlife. Unless our 
instincts are altogether untrustworthy that 
woman has somewhere in her veins the blood 
of some 01 the F. F. Vs. We do not in the 
present stage of our acquaintance feel justi- 
fied in making many inquiries of her, so we 
go away after a pleasant call in no way wiser 
about her ancestry than we were when we 
on _ I went in. 

and We make one more stop before we go 

to the school, at a large two story- ^ wood 
t | lc house. 



uncle, here's 
man ready tc 
1:1, in ant! de t 

bes't frien's ai de Norf. Yo' can't draw line 
right fru de people here. De colored 
people an' de white people dcy gotter come 
up tcrgedder Now 'bout dat school. I 
didn't do dat work'at dc school jes for mon-\ 
ey. I did it some for de cxpe'unce. an' 1 see 
at dc colored people need help an' so I 
ight, I'd been cookin' fer white folks all 
time, I'd cook fer de colored people now. 
l -' dey's a comin up now an' de white folks 
'id dem and dey's gotter be lifted up 
tcrgedder." 

With which oracular utterance we must 
i depart, for the great school bell is ringing for 
1 dinner and our explorations have made us 
hungry. Only a few of our neighbors have 
we had time to visit to 7 dav. but though we 
Mrs. X's thaye been ail the time under the shadow of 
aqitu^ni^lJJxe-^chool buildings wc have seen some 
sights and heard some things which could 
nly be seen and heard off from that en- 
chanted ground where Northern wealth, 
nergy have raised an institu- 
ulh but not of it.and destined to 
play an important part in the elevating and 
nprovement of one of those two races 
hose destinies are so closely and indivisi- 
bly blended that shrewd old Uncle Tom sees 
that if they rise they must rise together. 
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by aunt Urania, who complains as we depart 
that she has a "tremblin rheumatiz" in her 
leg and " some kind o' sinners under her 
knee." . 

On we walk down the lane in the wwm 
February sunshine, the children swarm about 
the cabin doors and smile at us as we pass. 
The turbaned old women bob their heads, 
and the yelping, snapping curs give an up- 
roarious greeting to our aristocratic Bruce, 
every drop of whose blood can be traced 
back through generations of Scotch collie 
ancestors. Bruce dances ahead, his sleek 
black coat shining, his feathery tail waving, 
calmly indifferent to the impudent little 



•• Did it look like honey, auntie ? we ask, | beasts that fly out at him, or turns some- 



hard 

and he knows it, and he ratlu 
people to know it. Wc are 
the house, through a dining 
vax, into a parlocwherc everything looks as 
f it had just this moment been polished off 
vith a'dustcr, so spotless and shining are car- 
pet, furniture and walls. Uncle Tom, array- 
ed in the cleanest ol blue checked shirts, ant 
Sister Lou, looking as if she had just stepped 
out of a band-box, come in to entertain 
Uncle Tom suspects that we have come to 
pump him, and he is not inclined to commit 
himself upon any matter of importance. In- 
quiry into the history of his life carries us 
no farther back thai! to the war time. The 
explanation of this fact, given in Uncle Tom's 
own words, is rather a novel one. 

•• Yo' see Miss, endurin er de war, I had 
so much to do and I washavin' so muchex- 
pe'unce dat 1 kin'er didn't pay notention to 
my membunces. " De time jes kin'er got 
away wid me." 

" Uncle Tom, how did you come to leave 
the school ? You used to cook there when 
I was there long ago ? " 

•• Well Miss, 'twas dis away. I had jes 
been tryin for nigh about fifteen years to see 
how much one man could stan'. I had been 
cookin at de Fort and at Newport News for 
de s.ldiers all through de war and den I 
went into de school and I cook dar a long 
time and I says to myself all de time, 'I'm 
ics tryin" to see what one man kin stan'. An 
I nebber slep a wink day nor night, all dose 
years, an at las I begun fer to get kin of po'- 
ly and I had some business I wanted to 
tend to befor I was ready to leave so I 
thought I'd go way from de school and stay 
here a while till I was ready to leave." 

At this juncture a giggle from Sister Lou's 
corner, somewhat takes away from the feel- 
ing of awe with which I am listening to 
Uncle Tom's tale, but the countenance of 
the old man never relaxes a muscle, Sister 
Lou's frivolity is nothing to him. 

" Uncle Tom, what do you think about the 
election ? " 
•• I think it's gwine to be all right." 
"Do you think the " 



A Curiosity in Literature. 

The following letter and bill need but a 
word of explanation. They do not show 
the work that the Hampton School is 
doing, but show one of the jobs that have to 
be, sometimes, given up and left undone. 
The letter comes from a former student who 
was dropped from the school as hopeless in 
scholarship, but who has gone into politics 
and if his own efforts will carry him there, 
will soon reach the presidency: 

Jan. 14 the 1885. 

, 2 Streets, No /j.) suth. 

My Dear Jen A. — I will Drop you a fue 
line. I nevenintenc to stopp untill I reach 
the hyis pq^2 of sezezerpezation, and still 
go on to learn my Books. Peces and good 
to each and evone. I will call by in a 
fue monts. I will sende you sume off my 
bills. I compose and write myself, and all 
ready spcebleum. good by. 

Moses N. Starr. 
The bill mentioned is the following ap- 
peal to all good citizens. The play upon 
words, following his name, seems to me 
rather the strong point of the bill : 

AMELIA CO. 1885. 

A man without an object in this Country 
is like a ship without a sail. I have an ob- 
ject and will make all the peoplejeap for 

joy. / £\ 

Amelia Co., and Nottoway Co., VA. N 
Frieni s and Fellow Citizens ; — . / 
I now will offer this bill with candor 
I hope every man will go to work to carry 
the governor and me and vote the Republi- 
can ticket without a scratch. I have asked 
God for this time, fifteen years ago, and I 
believe God called me to do this work for 
the people. I am the man of the people and 
will feel the people's interest. 

Moses N. Starr. 

[Around my name the people shall 
have light.] 



t the colored people about 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr Wm. p. Clothier, Buffalo. N. Y., 
says: "I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, 
who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousness, etc He reports great 
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Lotters From Hampton .Graduates. 

Second Bearing from Christmas 
Tubes. From a School to a School 
Sharing the Gifts With the Poorer. 
"How I Conducted the Exercises. 
Let r ers From the Little Ones. 
''Please Send us a Christmas Letter." 
A Trying Case. 

SECOND BEARING FROM CHRISTMAS TREES- 

Christmas trees bear two crops of 
fruit ; one for the receivers and one for 
the givers. Here are samples of the 
second bearing, still coming in, from 
the trees planted at Christmas time in 
Some of the little country school hous- 
es of the South by kind friends who, 
whether big or little, we venture to 
say, find their siiare^ the^ruit of their 
doings sweet to the taste. 

Va. Jan. loth, 18S5. 

Dear Miss , 

When I opened school in Oct.. I wrote 
you a short letter, but could say very little 
about my work so early in the term. 

My number has been gradually increasing 
till now. 1 begin the New Year with an en- 
rollment of 51. This term I have more boys 
than girls; never before has this been the 
but the girls are older and more ad- 



vanced. 

Before closing for holidays I had a Christ- 
mas Tree for my pupds. They furnished 
candies and cornucopias; the presents, which 
consisted of pretty, gayly dressed dolls for 
little girls, cambric work-bags each contain- 
ing a thimble, spool of cotton and needle case 
and needles, for large girls, with books, 
dresses, shoes, hats, jackets and many other 
very useful articles o! dress, were made and 
sent by some kind ladies in Saugatuck Conn., 
through Miss Mary Atkinson, alormer teach- 
er of mine at Hampton. They can not real- 
ize how much they added to the comfort as 
well as happiness of these little children. I 
left them rejoicing over tueir presents, and 
found them still talking of them. 

A few of the children had suitable recita- 
tions lor the Christmas Tree It was the 
first they had ever seen, and their eyes did 
not tire of the beautiful sights. 

1 shall start a sewing class in my school 
soon. The bags will be used then. The girls 
are anxious to start about the sewing. 

I spent a few days at Hampton during the 
holidays, and found some scripture texts Mrs. 
Dixon left for me. I have tacked them up, 
and they improve the rpom very rmich. 

My school term will be extended, but I 
don't know yet how n any months. I havn't 
begun my Sabbath School yet, but now I 
have some books sent me in our Christmas 
barrel. 1 shall begin as soon as 1 can. 

We still have our Teachcr"s Association 

which meets monthly. Mr. B is the 

only Hampton graduate, beside myself, in 
the county. These monthly meetings are 
pleasant as well as beneficial. We invite the 
parents that they may see what we are try- 
ing to do (or their children. The Supt. is 
invited but doesn't attend. 

Wishing you a " Happy New Year." 

Your friend. 



FROM A SCHOOL TO A SCHOOL. 

A Northern school which sent a 
Merry Christmas to a needy one in the 
South, heard thus from it. 

Station, Va., Jan. jrd, '<?j. 

Dear Friends : 

For the kindly feeling which prompted 
you to send my pupils a Christmas box 
when you had so much to think of. I thank 
you exceedingly. The barrels and boxes 
were duly received. 
, As there were two other teachers near me 
who were going to have their Christmas 
trees the same day as my own, we conclud- 
ed to have them fgether. The trees were 
beautifully arranged in a large church near 
the altar. The older boys and girls willing- 
ly helped dress the tree and by the time we 
had finished, the house was crowded with 
people. The exercises began about five 
o'clock P. M. The programme consisted 
principally of speaking and singing. After 
this a few words were spoken by some of 
the teachers. Then came the presentation 
of the presents. It would be impossible for 
me to tell you how great was the joy of each 
girt as she received her neatly dressed doll, 
the lovely work bag, dress, apron, or collar; 
and of every boy on the reception of his 
knife.cravat, slate, or game, rnd candy. 



SHARING THEIR GIFTS WITH T.HE POORER* 

But this school wanted a share in the 
second bearing of Christmas tree fruit 
too, and received it doubtless, for "He 
said — It is more blessed to give than 
to receive." 

The things left after giving each child 
present, were distributed among thevei, 
poor people whose actions proved that they 
were equally proud as my little ones. 

I have been working hard to furnish my 
school with slatesand the regular textbooks. 

You can imagine my joy when I received 
the slates from your school. For the writ- 
ing materials, pincushions and various other 
gilts, given me by you and your friends. I 
have thanked you in my heart times with- 
out number. The maps especially do I 
feel grateful for. I had neither maps nor 
charts of any kind in my school-room. 

I am gratefully yours. 



HOW I CONDUCTED THE EXERCISES. 

To another generous school and its 
teacher, a grateful teacher writes. 

>.. Jan. lolh. 1SS5. 



South — 
Dear Friends : 

The whole of my school and the parents 
of my children send their hearty thanks to 
you all. I also thank you all very much for 
your very great kindness and hope that the 
blessings of God may be with you. 

That being the first Chiistmas tree I ever 
had charge of. I did just as you wrote me. 
! and was very successful indeed. I conduct- 
I ed the exercises almost as I do the Sunday 
I School. Commenced by reading the Ten 
Commandments together, then singing and 
prayer, afterwards a short address by myself, 
, "Why we should keep Christmas and what 
it really means." The children had very 
nice pieces on Christmas, etc.. which 
were very nicely delivered. 

Some of my children in a very short way 
have written some account of their Christ- 
inas tree. These scnolars have had a very 
poor chance to improve themselves. My 
work keeps me very busy all the time. I 
have 88 scholars and they are crowded in a 
very small room ; quite a large number for 
one person to teach. 

Yours very truly, 



My Dear Friends : 

Oh ! we did have such a lovely time, it has 
been better enjoyed than it can be express- 
ed, for all of our schoolmates were there and 
parents, and many of our friends, and then a 
beautiful Christmas tree in the midst of the 
congregation, loaded with beautiful presents, 
and our teacher under the tree, so you 
know that we were happy. 

Dear friends, I am very thankful to you 
for your kindness to us; we may never have 
the pleasure of doing anything lor you, but 
will ever be grateful to you for your kind- 
ness to us. 

I remain yours truly. 

Martha L. Melton. 



We do not often use this page for 
direct appeals, and the following oni 
was made to a friend and not to th 
public. We present it however," know- 
ing the writer as ontrofour good and 
faithful workers, and thinking that 
some of Hampton's friends may rejoice 
to help in what is to him a peculiarly 
trying emergency. We shall be glad 
to send his address to such, or to for- 
ward to him their cup of "cold water." 

Jan.jrst. /88j. 
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LETTERS FROM 



THE LITTLE ONES. 



A few of these little "short letters," 
or short extracts from them, are as 
follows : 

South . Va.. Jan. 10th. jSSj. 

My Dear Friends ; 

Our Christmas tree was very beautiful in- 
deed and 1 write to tell you about what a 
splendid time we had. I received a beauti- 
ful picture book and a great deal of things, 
and my liltlc book had in it some very pret- 
ty pictures and reading also. 1 hope you 
enjoyed yourself Christmas as well as I did 
at the Christmes Tree. I can not keep from 
thinking of you wen I read my little book; 
when I received my book I was as happy as 
a boy when he knows his lesson. I thank you 
very much lor sending us such nice presents. 

This is all I have to say. From your 
Friend, ' 

Laura Dillard. 

My Dear Friends : (, 

It is with no small degree of pleasure, that 
I write you thanking you for the kindness 
which you have shown by sending us such 
nice presents. Oh ! I wish you could have 
heard our speaking and singing, and enjoy- 
ing, our Christmas tree. F received for my 
present a cup and a saucer, on it a good girl, 
and I must say that it was the grandest time 
I have ever experienced at a Christmas tree. 
The Christmas Tree was a green holly, and 
on it were red berries which made it look 
just grand. Now I wish you a hippy New 
Year. 

Yours truly, 
Lucy C. Boone. 

My Dear Friends ': 

The Christmas tree was so beautiful you 
could not help looking at it. Oh 1 I had 
such a pleasant time. I wish you had been 
with us. I got two very nice presents, a lit- 
tle story b >ok and a mug. I thank you 
very much for sending us such nice presents. 
I hope that there will be a time when I shall 
have the pleasure of doing such a- kindness 
for you. Now 1 hope you a happy new year. 

From yours truly, . 
Susanna Lawrence. 



that I am a great burden to my cousin, who 
has done much for me and is still willing to 
do more, but even willing hands can get 
tired. 

Sometimes I feel that all my hopes and 
aims in life are crushed and lite itself a 
burden, but when I stop to consider whose 
I um and whom t ought to serve I am con- 
strained to say. "My Lord, thy will be done." 
The Lord worketh for the good of his peo- 
ple and He often carries them through a 
most rigid discipline to make them what 
they should be. So in niy case I must 
have needed the discipline or He would 
have never given it to me. 

I am sorry that I am not able to write 
you glowing accounts of diffusing knowledge, 
spreading the cause of temperance, organiz- 
ing Sunday schools among my people, as 
many of the other Hampton graduates are 
doing. Though hindered. I am just as anxi- 
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I do 
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burden you with my 
as I am writing to you I 
than to state my condi- 



troublcs of life, bi 
can't do otherwis 
tion as it is. 

Another phase of my trouble is the preca- 
rious condition of the little home I attempt- 
ed to procure for my aged mother and afflict- 
ed sister. I owe on it fifty or sixty dollars 
and if I could clear that up I would feci re- 
lieved from one of life's burden*. As a last 
resort I must beg my friends to help me in 
this matter. I beg you to do what you can 
for me that I may save my little home. I 
leave the matter with you, trusting the con- 
sequence to Him who cares lor the poorest 
ol His poor. 

I am yours truly, 

B. 

"PLEASE SEND US A CHRISTMAS LETTER." 

One of our faithful workers, who is 
teaching wilh her husband in Virgipfa, 
writes as follows of their successesand 
efforts, and needs. Her modest request 
was more than fulfilled, and her school 
made glad not only by a Christmas 
letter but by other remembrances. 

Va., Dee. 1st, /SSj, 

Dear friend : 

My husband has purchased a very valua- 
ble place here. We moved here last June 
and we have been making improvements 
ever since we moved. We planted a very 
nice orchard last month, and set out 225 
strawberry plants. My husband and I did 
it on Saturdays. I have a very fine school 
of 68 pupils. This is the first school the 
people have ever had here and they are very 
proud of the school. My Trustees are very 
much pleased with my school, and way of 
reaching. 1 am now preparing my children 
for a. Christmas entertainment. I want to 
give them a Christmas tree if I can get any 
help. The people are very anxious For one 
as they have never seen. one. Please do all 
you can for me and if you can not do any- 
thing like gilts for the little ones, please let 
us have a Christmas Icttc. anfl then I wil 1 



like 

revived with the Spi 

work, for I expect to be rewarded hereafter, 
f am a graduate of '74. 1 have been teach- 
ing ever since 1874. I have been married 
six years. My husband is a teacher Tnthe 
same district I am teaching in. I will write 
you a more full account of my school when 
I write again. I received a package of read- 
ing matter .from Miss T. last week. Please 
let me have an answer from this. 

Respectfully yours, 

M. 

Contributed. 
The following pleasant communica- 
tion is from a valued friend who, on a 
recent visit to Hampton, made selec- 
tion of a room in the new Girls' Cottage 
to be furnished by the donations of the 
ladies whose hearts as well (as voices 
are lifted up in the mountain mission- 
ary meeting she so graphically describes. 

A MEMORY AND AN OUTLOOK. 

The memory is of a pleasant, summer par- 
lor, with a welcome blaze in the chimney 
corner ; from the windows it were apparent- 
ly an easy thing to touch the mighty moun- 
tain walls encircling the tiny valley. \ 

Here, every Sunday morning, during the 
short "season." there came up from the 
neighboring cottages and hotel, a score o f 
ladies (to be absolutely exact, twenty-three. ) 
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homes are at the cen- 
philanthrophy. have 
very naturally sought this summer rest 
equally "near to nature's heart." and the 
trains of their morning hymn. 

"Wo are watching, we areValtlnjr, 
For the bright, prophetic day," 

ire caught up to mingle with the refrain 
of the poetic, yet overworked river which 
has its springs in the northern hills. 
That they may sing with clearer faith, 

"Lo, He oouies! See the King draw near!" 

they propose the social contribution basket. 

tlook is from the new Dormitory 
at Hampton, six months later: four ladies 
from that far away missionary meeting have 
picked their way up two flights of stairs to 
the Waterville Room. As yet\t contains 
nothing but rough plaster and cumbered 
floors, except some excellent possibilities. 

pants wil be two colored girls, 
night students, who work all day with their 
hands, for the privilege of two hours in- 
ruction in the evening and the anticipation 
earnina an entrance to the regular classes. 
The ,np>m is not large, but it is ample; 
here will stand the bureau; there, the ward- 
robe; behind the door, the wash-stand; in 
those corners, the narrow iron bcdsteads.and 
under the gaslight a table by which the 
room-mates wil' study out the promises of 
God's Word, or write letters that will give 
an impulse to lonely homes. Over the man- 
tel-shelf is to hang aviewofthe Happy Val - 
ley, and the simple conveniences on the 
bureau and table are sure to be pretty as 
well as useful. 

The completeness and the freshness and 
the sense of posessiqn will make'this upper 
room an earthly paradise to these gh»ls. 
A- new existence is upen before them. 
What shall be its limit} From -that tin- 
answerable question, it were better to turn 
to the window whose view decided the 
choice of rooms by this self-appointed com- 
mittee. Just below they see sparkling in 
the bright February morning, the tidal 
creek, as it goes tripping on towards the 
river. They look beyond out to Hampton 
Roads, whose peaceful waters are made for- 
ever historic by the tremendous conflicts 
and conquests, and they know, rather than 
see, that in the dim distance lies the illimit- 
able ocean. m. b. b. 



Hoi-sford'8 Acid Phosphate. 

EXCELLENT RESULTS. 

Dr. J. L. Willis, Eliot, Me., says: "Hora- 
ford's Acid Phosphate gives most excellent 
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Southern Workman. 

Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge. 
Regular Contributors: . - 
Herbert Wei.su, Cor. Sec'ylndian Rights 
Association, 
Alice C. Fletcher. 
Rev. John J. Gravatt. 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton, Gen! Stc'y 0/ tht Wo- 
mans' National Indian Ass'n. 
- Rev. Sheldon Jackson. D. D. 
John T. McLooghi.in. 
Wm. C. Gas.mann. 
_ ; I 

Bishop Whipple's letter, urging the | 
importance of great care in the ap- 1 
pointmentof an Indian Commissioner, 
is touching in its simplicity. " I have 
' given the Indians all I had," he says, 
" my time, my means, my heart." 

The Onondagas in N. Y. State have 
given up their old tribal form of gov- 
ernment, and adopted, of their own ac- 
cord, a republican constitution. Have* 
not these Indians taken a long step to- j 
ward American citizenship? 

Journal declares that j 



Indian 
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;sionership. 
appointing! 



good 
They have 
man'of In- 
ter Parker 



dian blood, 
was of the Cattaraugus tribe and a ne- 
phewof Red Jacket 

A bill has passed the House provid- 
ing for the punishment of all Indians 
committing a crime against the person 
or property of another Indian, accord- 
ing to the laws of the Territory in 
which such crime is committed. This 
is an advance over the old custom of 
the "avenger of blood." Why should 
there be law and justice everywhere 
except on an Indian reservation t What 
1 ight have we to protect the white man 
against the Indian, and refuse to pro- 
tect the Indian in his turn? 

Mr. W. H. McKinney, the young 
Choctaw Indian who is studying theol- 
ogy at Yale college, repeats the cry for 
fair dealing and right dealing toward 
a misjudged people. "There was a 
time when the people of the United 
States thought that North American 
Indians were incapable of civilizaton. 
But those times are past, and now here 
we are trying to learn the ways of the 
civilized people. We want men 
and women to work for us and help 
us. We need a holy religion ; a nobler 
motive of Christian union. We have had 
men whose aims were to cheat us ; we 
have .had speculating men, and we do 
not want them any more. We want 
those whose labors must be for all the 
tribes of the ea-th ; who recognize no 
distinction of race ; for the time is 
coming when no race shall differ from 
another." 

LONG ISLAND INDIAN PREACHERS. 

Dr. S. Irenieus Prime, in the new 
Brooklyn Magazine, gives an interesting 
account of three native Indian preach- 
ers of remarkable power. One of 
these, Samson Occum, was the first In- 
dian to make a public appearance as a 
preacher in Great Britain, where "the 
multitude flocked to see him. On his 
return he labored with great success 
among his people on this island, and 
he also preached in Boston and New 
York, and many other places, with ac- 
ceptance and effect. * * * 
Some of his hymns are preserved in 
church collections; and are sung with- 
out a thought of their origin. A ser- 
mon of his, preached to a man on the 
eve of execution, is also preserved, and 
he who can read it without tears must 
be made of sterner stuff than ordinary 
mortals* * * * That these 
Indians have had eloquent preachefs 
among them is the proof that they 
might have been a moral power in 
the land had they cultivated the arts 
of civilized life, in the midst of which 
they have perished." 



AN INDIAN SCHOOL IN VIRGINIA. 

Perhaps few people know that Virgi- 
nia boasts the remnant of a tribe of 
native Indians, for whom a separate 
school must be provided. Miserably 
poor, and degraded almost beyond be- 
lief, with both white and Negro blood 
in their veins, they will not attend col- 
ored schools, while the white schools 
refuse to admit them. 

Although the state of the parents, in 
spite of their curious pride, is thus la- 
mentably low, the little children (like 
all children) are interesting and lova- 
ble. A few of them are remarkably 
bright ; and one little girl, whose 
father cannot be induced, and possibly 
is not able to pay for her school books, 
resolutely announces her intention of 
" going to college ! " The teacher, a 
white young lady, writes : 

Bower's Hill.' ( 
Norfolk Co., Va., Jan. 25. 1885. \ 

*' + * The school has gone very well 
this week. The last two days, that were, so 
cold. I had twenty-two and twenty-three 
pupils; the last is more than I have had any 
day since. It was so cold that it was im- 
possible to get any work out of them. I_ 
kept the stove hot all day long and made a' 
square of the benches all around it ; packed 
the children in as best I could, putting all 
those of one class near together; then 
•walked arouna the outside "inXja my cloak and 
mittens on, hearing the recitations and try- 
ing to keep them from crowding one an- 
other, which was the hardest task of the 
two, although both were hard enough. 

My fingers were so stiff and cold that I 
could not write on the blackboard; but just 
think how much better off I was than the 
children ! There was one little girl who is 
about eight years old. who had a five-cent 
calico dress on, and this thin stuff was all 
that she had over her arms; but these cold 
days she has had an old cotton coat of her 
father's to wear to 1 and from school. Even 
he gets 
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ind I can always tell when 
they arc coming when quite a long way off. 
for they are always cryingthiscold weather. 

There are several others nearly as badly 
off, but still they come to school. 1 asked 
some of them why it was that so many 
on these cold days. "O. Miss Lila, ' 
said they. "It's warmer here than it Is at 
home." * * * 



Capt. Bourke. in prefacing his vivid 
account of some of the curious cus- 
toms and religious rites of the Moqui 
Indians, emphatically pronounces them 
to be "one of the most interesting peo- 
ples in the world." He and his party 
of three were the first white men to 
witness the ceremonies which he so 
closely describes, and the artist has 
made careful studies in color of the 
costnmes and paraphernal^ of the 
dance, which add greatly to the realism 
of the book. 

The Moquis inhabit seven pueblos 
or villages in Arizona, a few leagues 
apart; the houses, ranged in rows, or in 
terraces one above the other, are of 
rubble sandstone, laid in mud and 
plastered with the same on the inside. 
The scene of the great festival painted 
is as follows : 

" Six or seven hundred feet below us, 
at the foot of the mesa, stretched a 
broad plain, bounded on the distant 
horizon of the southeast and east by a 
long, low, broken line of bluish buttes, 
in all the fantastic forms of towers, 
buttresses and pinnacles which nature 
loves to carve out of the hills of this 
strange country. This plain, which to 
the eye is apparently a broad expanse 
of barren sand and rock, is in dozens 
of sheltered nooks dotted with the 
tiny fields of the Moquis, vividly green 
with ripening corn and wheat, ordeck- 
ed in darker hues with the foliage of 
peach orchards. 

" From half a dozen ravines, springs 
discharge petty streams of water; 
wherever it is possible to build a dam of 
stone or clay there is a reservoir, and 
close to it a corral for sheep and goats: 
on the flat rocks, closer to the foot of 
the mesa, are often spread traps for lur- 
ing and killing doves, or small cleared 



spaces upon which bushels of luscious 
peaches are drying in the sun. Not a 
sign of animation mars the placidity 
of the scene, since yonder sedate don- 
key, trudging solemnly down to the 
springs for a drink; that great herd of 
goats and sheep browsing in the mid- 
dle distance, or this half-dozen old wo- 
men toiling so slowly up the almost 
vertical face of the precipice 'with five- 
gallon alias of water wrapped in their 
old and faded blue blankets, can 
scarcely be called animate. 

"Then you have the projecting beams 
of the ladder leading down into one of 
the Eslu/as; close to this the sacred 
rock, with its niche containing the 
sandstone torso idol and the largess of 
petrified wood, eagle-down and corn- 
shucks. On this side of the sacred 
rock the cottonwood lodge jmd the sa- 
cred tree; and right back of these you 
can place a medieval jumble of ma- 
sonry, for all the world like the half- 
ruined castle of a Rhine robber-baron 
of six : enturies ago. 

" Fill every nook and crevice of this 
mass of buildings with a congregation' 
of Moqui women, maids and *atrons t 
dressed in their graceful garb of dark- 
blue cloth with lemon stitching; tie up 
the young girls' hair in big Chinese 
puffs at the sides; throw in a liberal al- 
lowance of children, naked and half 
naked; give color and tone by using 
blankets of scarlet and blue and black, 
girdles of silver and coral, abaloneand 
chalchihuitl (turquoise,) * * with 
a hazy atmosphere and a partially 
clouded sky as accessories, you have a 
faithful picture of the square in the 
pueblo of Hualpic, Arizona, as it ap- 
peared on this eventful twelfth day of 
August, 1 SSi." 

The dancers now appear, a strange 
procession of old men, little children, 
young men and girls, elaborately 
tricked but in barbarous finery, curi- 
ously painted, and wearing rattles of 
tortoise shell and sheep or goat toes. 
One set presently vanish; and reappear 
bearing live serpents in their hands and 
between their teeth. During the va- 
ried ceremonies these poisonous crea- 
tures are handled over and over again 
with apparent freedom, but with won- 
derful skill and caution as well It is 
said that the dancers are never bitten. 

" My own suspicion," says Captain 
Bourke, "is that one of the minor objects 
of the snake-danee has been the per- 
petuation in dramatic form of the le- 
gend of the origin and growth of the 
Moqui family." This view he pro- 
ceeds to support with some ingenious 
conjectures. "Religion is at all times 
conservative; it is never more so than 
among the savage races, when the 
functions of the hiercphant have not 
been differentiated from those of the 
doctor, the sorcerer, the dramatist and 
the historian; and, therefore, in the re- 
ligious dances of such people as the 
Zunisand Moquis, suggestions of their 
history and previous environment will 
crop out in features which, from any 
other point of view, would be without 
import." 

A good deal of interesting informa- 
tion follows as to the dress, customs, 
worship, arts and industries of this 
hard-working,superstitious, devout and 
unwarlike people. The adventures of 
the party are likewise told with some 
humor; and we have upon the whole a 
curious and readable, if not valuable 
addition to the scanty literature of 
American ethnology. 

White Ghost, as seen in a parlor in Boston. 
By his hostess. 

(Eitract from a private letter.) 

I feared Chief White Ghost might suffer 
from his unaccustomed' experiences. But I 
am sure his presence has quickened an in- 
terest in his cause (unknown before) in many 
hearts. None could resist his eloquent 
words nor the courteous gentJemanliness of 
his whole bearing. And when he came 
down dressed in the costume of his race, 
and stood motionless before us, with crossed 
arms and a sad earnestness in his downcast 
face, he seemed the embodiment of his peo- 
ple, pleading for the justice and mercy jo 
long denied. There were not many dry 
eyes in the three rooms. . 



" Bad Medicine." 

A recent imitatorof Columbus found 
himself less successful than the great 
man in carrying out a practical joke. 

" A clerk in the Agency store, Fort 
Reno, Indian Territory, a short time 
before the last eclipse of the sun, in- 
formed the Indians that on a certain 
day, (naming that on which the eclipse 
took place) he would put out the sun, 
and if they would assemble at that 
time they could see the performance. 

The Indians professed not to believe 
what he said, but he assured them he 
would do all he promised, and when 
the day arrived it brought a large num- 
ber of the red men to witness the sun's 
extinction. 

A few minutes before the time fixed ' 
by the astronomers for the observa- 
tion to begin, the wag mounted himself 
on an emp;y sugar hogshead and began 



Presently the sun began to disap- 
pear, and the " sons of the forest " 
evinced unmistakable signs of uneasi- 
ness, which increased as the perform- 
ance proceeded, until, a short time be- 
fore the sun disappeared entirely, they 
rushed upon the speaker, exclaiming. ■ 
"Bad medicine man; putout sun!" and 
would have dispatched him in short 
order had they not been restrained by 
the soldiers, who had gathered to 'see 
the fun." 

What the Schools are Doing. 
Mr. Haworth, Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, reports that the average attendance 
of the Government Board'ng schools last 
year was 3,404 pupils ; of the day schools 
1,757, the total enrolment of both being 
9.965, not including Missionary schools; the 
average is the 'rue basis. Increase in av- 
erage attendance since last year of 925 ; add 
to this 301 for the new schools at Geneva 
and Chiloco. At the latter named there is 
a difficulty common to schools so near the 
reservations, of runaway pupils who. when 
aggrieved, make nothing of starting out 
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to see a sick child, and stay as long as they 
please. Under good management these 
difficulties can be. in part at least, overcome ; 
but they are serious. Fifteen hundred 
miles is not too far away for the absolute 
break from the tribal life, which the Indian 
needs. Mr. Haworth reports that in the 
past year 565 children have been •laced in 
industrial schools in ten different itLtes. at 
a cost to the Government of S165J per an 
num. besides transportation ; bu/ th s i_ 
complained of as not being 'erufiugh. He 
says : "The provision for placing children 
in private families has not met with as good 
success as in the other case, thongh it has 
been done in some instances, and especially 
from Carlisle and Hampton with good re- 
sults. The peoglb of the West are rather 
reluctant to tataMndian children into their 
families." 

He refers to a strong opposition in some 
tribes to sending children to school, espec- 
ially girls. " She has a marketable value 
and can be sold to a trader for ponies, and 
her innocent ignorance tells her it is all 
right. Not so, when education and civiliz- 
ation opens her eyes to see aright." Mr. H. 
says that an educated girl makes more in- 
road upon savage life than an educated 
boy. The training of married couples at 
the Hampton school is cordially commend- 
ed. The Osage Indians lead in compulsory 
education; hence, Agency schools are full. 
Mixed bloods seem to be pushing ahead in 
educational interest, and are likely tp^Sbn- 
trol. "The great changes," Mr. Haworth^ 
says, " wrought in the last few years, have 
also made changes in the Indian mind. 
Most of them realize it and are anxious fdr~ 
a better way. ' Care should be taken that 
we do not educate them out of their red 
Indian ways into ones making them helpless 
and proud.' " 

He calls attention to the helpless condi- 
tion of the Indians, who, after an education 
away from their home, return to blanket 
and camp life, with nothing to do, however 
willing, and calls for some Government 
provision to meet it by way of help toward set- 
tling them upon farms and in homes of 
their own ; the money to come from what 
Government owes the Indians. A very 
good suggestion. 

Over one-fifth of our Indian population 
are tax-payers. In 1870 there were 25,731 
Indians tax-payers; and in 1880 there were 
66407;" says Mr. Haworth— ■' abundant 
proof of their ability to take care of them- 
selves." 
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INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT 
HAMPTON. 

20 boys and It girls who have spoken 
English for four weeks arc wearing 
" Eagles." 

The Sioux bovs have formed a base- 
ball club and play with enthusiasm. 
There will probably be a rival "nine ' 
and some great match games before 
long. 

The English teacher with a room full 
of visitorsmust have been B trifleembai • 
rassed. when, on asking fdra definition 
of the word " smart. ' the twenty replied 
with one voice — "you!" 

Married.— At Yankton Agency, D. T. 
Jan. 27th, 18S5, by Rev. J. P. Williamson, 
Mr. 'Stephen Vassar (Shtunyapi) and 
Miss Lizzie Keeler. both of Yankton 
Agencv. Stephen Vassar is apprentice 
at the Agency mill, and Lizzie Keeler 
is one of the returned pupils from 
Hampton. 

. Rev. Franklin Elliot of Shawneetown, 
I. T. writes: — 

"So far as I have observed. Harrtpton stu- 
dents maintain their civilization with more 
stability after returning to their people than 
those trained in any ot the other schools. 
It seems that association with the colored 
there is a very great advantage 
dian." 

T.W. Alford.who has lately accepted a 
position in the school at Chilocco, I. T. 
writes: — 

reading-roo 



1 going to establish 



vhich they 



for my large boys. 

would be glad to spend their Icisuie nine. 
And shall be very much pleased to receive 
papers and old magazines from any friends 
who wouid be so kind as to send us a lot 
voluntarily:' 

AN ADDITION TO THE "MENAGERIE." 

A young Chinaman now recites in 
our Indian classes, and with his straight 
black hair and olive complexion, there 
is little to distinguish him from the 
other boys, unless a stray peculiarity 
of accent should betray him: He has 
been in'this country for several years, 
and comes here from a school in Buffalo 
N. Y. where he has friends,' One of 
them writes: "Lee Wun is intelligent 
and learns easily. I know you all will 
be interested in him." Since his ar- 
rival, there has been a great demand for 
" hnnlre ahnnt China" in the Indian 



• books about China' 
Reading Room. 



HER IDEA OF HEAVEN. 



Some of the li tie Indian girls were 
eagerly propounding questions to a 
teacher about death and Heaven. Very 
sweet and serious they were about it, 
and their questions were not always easy 
to answer. They were told of the fair 
City described in Revelations, of the 

f olden streets, the harps an I music, 
uddenly an impetuous little Winneba- 
go, recalling festive evenings at Winona, 
asked, " March with boys?" 



WHITE GHOST AT HAMPTON. 

The chief and his interpreter, under 
the escort of Major Gasmann, came to 
Hampton with the school party Feb. 
3rd, and passed two days among us. 
He was impressed by the good 
work done at the school, and sig- 
nified his approval of our care for his 
children. 

In his own person he is strongly im- 
pressive. The wiry, bent figure, clad 
in citizen's dress, (which did seem a 
trifle incongruous,) the shrewd, can- 
did countenance, the engaging smile 
and graceful manner, interested and 
s all. He visited rooms, classes, 
workshops, and gave them appreciative 
study. He met all the teachers, and 
got to, some extent an "inside view" 
of the workings of the school. But 
While Ghost himself, the gentle sav- 
age, the religious heathen, is a rare 
type of nature's gentleman, and there 
is much of interest in 

THE STORY OK HIS LIFE. 

He is head chief of the Lower 
Yanktonnais band of Sioux, number- 
ing about 1045 souls, and occupying a 
reservation on the east bank of the 
Missouri river. His father, Bone Neck- 
lace, governed a much greater and fair- 
er domain, a true Indian paradise in 
the central part of Dakota, and he 
coufd count more than twice as many 
warriors. Bone Necklace was famous 
as a great peace chief. U he is little- 
known in history, the reason is not far 
to seek; he did us good and not harm. 
He made peace many times between 
hostile tribes of Indians" and between 
Indians and white men, to whom he 
was always a consistent friend. More 
than once he nearly impoverished him- 
self to ransom, with presents of blank- 
ets and ponies, white women who had 
been taken captive by other bands of 
savages, and restored them immediate- 
ly to' their friends. It is said that he 
never received any reward for this act of 
gencrositv. 

White Ghost is now 56 years old and 
has been chief 16 years. He tells us 
that when his father died, he called 
him to his bedside, and enjoined upon 
him to follow his example. This the 
f has done. We read in 
ntle and generous nature, 
ncK has" always prompted him to 
>od deeds towaYd those whom he 
lis his friends. 

He has an excellent mind, and his 
oratory is the true Indian eloquence- 
sound logic, imaginative language and 
graceful and finished gestures. He ap- 
preciates truth and humor. He takes 
kindly to the' idea of civilization, and 
from his visit to the,East has evidently 
carried away a strong sense of its practi- 
cal value. On the audiences of our 
great cities he has made his own im- 
pression 



A boy in the 4th Division writes: 
I come from Cheyenne River Agency, Da- 
kota. I go to school in the morning ar.d I 
work in the afternoon, farm . Yesterday I 
saw a cow. Where are you going my friend? 
I am going to Hampton this afternoon. 
Thank you for helping me. cedar boy. 

The 3rd Division can go but little 
further. 

I come from Standing Rock Agency. 
This Hampton School very good . Now I 
here because 1 come from too far. every 
morning I go to school and afternoon 1 work 
harness shop. I like to school here and 
work too. To-day I am very glad to school 
here. Now I like the corn bread. Iconic 
here to learn English. I shall try every day. 
from your lriend. benedict cihila. 

One of the bright little girls in the 
2nd Division says: 

Uam going to tell you about my people. 
* * they send they children to school so 
they can teach the others, and some new 
girl's and boys come about three weeks ago 
and one of them was verv little girl, ard she 
sick, and she died day before yesterday and 
thev bury her. and we have some pretty 
n.:. .. 1. 1. 



Sept. 



after I work there I going to teach school. 
" have 56 students that beginning 29th of 

t. I try very hard to teach school. 
1 think about my own people but I have 
not much learn yet. because I try to help 
my people I want to learn some more*_^* 
that is what 1 think about and I came back 
! again. Mr. G-- he went Lower Brule Agen- 
cy and he told me and say "I want some- 
body to go to school Please tell me who 
want to go to school." The Indian chiefs 
met togetl er and some Indians say nobody 
can go to school and you must stay here* * 
But I talk to him what I know better and 
after that he let children go to schocl. 

Because I know very well it is good for 
my people when we get good education. 

SAMUEL MEDICINE BULL. 

A Junior boy says: 

With pleasure I shall write vou a history 
of my life as far as I can remember. I was 
born in the State of Kansas, near Topeka. 
Kansas; and when I was about five years old 
my father died: but some days before'he died I 
remember very well he was talking about 



whfte flowers in hand and put on 
box. and in that day it was sad day. hut she 
with God. and they are no more sorry and 
no more cry. God wipe all the tears from 
they eves. 

And when we talk English one week we 
have sewing class up in one teacher's room 
and we try to learn how to crochet * * 
little dining room down 
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t like they home, we all 
like to play with a dolls. 1 try to tell you 
all about the school but I cannot write very 
well, my friends so vou all must excuse this 

time. MAGGIE LARRABEE. 

There are so many good letters in 
the 1st Division that it is hard to ghoosc 
between them. A Pima boy irom Ari- 
zona writes : 

I am going to write you a letter and try 
to tell you what I am doing at Hampton. I 
rjcen at Hampton three years and ten 
month. And I am studying geography and 
long division and reading and history- I 
don t know much hut I will try to tell you 
all 1 can. * • I am working in the black- 
smith shop and like it very well. * * And 
everv Sunday we fall in and all of us go in 
one line and the officer inspect our shoes 
and if anyone don't black their shoes they 
send him out. When I was at home my 
father tell me that school is a good thing. 
So I thought I would come, and try to learn 
the white man's way. Before, when I was 
at home. I w6nl to school little while but I 
cannot learn so fast as here because so many 
little Indian boys there we talk our language 
t try to talk Erglish lang- 
uage, l-ast year I did not write so much as 
ei how fast we are learning 
at the Hampton Normal School 



k:stim. 



Among the first party of Sioux In- 
dians brought to Hampton by Gen. 
Armstr >ng in November, '78, was a son 
of Chief White Horse, Harry Brown, a 
boy of fourteen. He was a bright 
scholar, a fine young fellow and made 
a good record during his three years 
at school. He did well also after his 
return to the West, and we were glad 
to welcome him back in the Fall of '83 
for a further course of instruction. 
This year he was admitted to the Jun- 
ior Class of the Normal School, but 
later, at his own request, became a 
work student. As such he toiled pa- 
tiently in the Printing Office until sud- 
denly his health gave way, and he was 
.obliged to return home. It was with sor- 
rowful hearts that we saw him start off, 
without escort, on the long journey to 
Cheyenne River, Dakota, but since then 
we have been gladdened by the news of 
his safe arrival and the welcome from 
old friends: It is hopedthat his native 
air will bring him health and strength 
once more. J. E. R. 



White Ghost's story ought to teach 
us a wholesome lesson. Here is an Ind- 
ian who has never shed white man's 
blood. His band has never, within 
the memory of men, been at war with 
the whites. And how have we returned 
the friendship of this royal family ? By 
cheating them with promises and tak- 
ing from them their beautiful country, 
of which the old chief declares that he 
has never signed away an acre. They 
are crowded into a corner of their once 
noble reservation. The chief brought 
with him a petition signed by all the 
head men of the tribe, setting forth 
this "injustice in unmistakable terms. 

White Ghost is not a Christian, but 
he believes that all men are brothers, 
and the children of one Father. This 
s the principle that has governed his 
life. Does it govern our course toward 
the Indian? . 

.SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. 

Each of our students writes an an- 
nual letter to the friend who provides 
for his schooling. A very small girl in 
the lowest division dictated hers as 
follows : 

My dtar friend— \ write you to-day. 
like school. Sunday I go to church, nice 
si"g. Big house, Winona; some little girls 
in there. Little girls play and wash and 
sw and dinner. Your friend, 

LAURA FACE, 



iron and 1 



An Omaha house-keeper writes : 

I work in afternoon and go to school in 
the morning. I keep house myself and 
cook. wash, iron, sew and scrub. I have 
sewing machine. All Indian boys and girl 
doing very well at Hampton. My little boy 
he learn talk English, he don't know how- 
to talk Indian. He is three years and a half. 

I try hard all I can this year. I came from 
Nebraska. I am Omaha. 1 am very glad I 
came to Hampton to learn. All my teachers 
very kind to me and I love them so much. 
When I go back I would miss them so much 
and my little house too. 

All Indian girls learn how to keep their 
rooms clean and keep their own clothes 
clean. All Indian boys learn very well. 
Some of them learn how to work carpenter 

,d shoemaker, blacksmith and harness- 
maker. My tribe of Indians they try to 
have farm and they work very well, raised 
wheat, corn, potatoes and vegetables. They 
have wagons, plows arid horses, cows, pigs. 
They stop hunting and work very hard. 
Some of them live in a houses and few live 
in a tent. They have two school houses, 
mission school and government school. * * 

We have every Sunday night prayer-meet- 
ing in my little house. I like it so much. 

Minnie Stabler. 

Here is a part of the experience of an 
earnest young man in the Advanced 
Class: 

Last summer I went home and then saw 
my own people. But now there are some 
Indians they wear white men's clothes. 

Some Indians busy by farm, they can 
plant * *Now Dear friend I want to tell 
you something about my trade, carpenter 
shop. In my home I worked there two 
months and a half but it isNgood for me. 

I like very much. I made some window- 
frames and door-frames and sawing. th->se I 
made myself, nobody can help me, and then 



ith h 

would he best for me I go to a Government 
Sehool that was four miles distant, bcrause 
she thought I was too young and small to 
go out on hunts. I thought my mother 
cared not for me in leaving me among stran- 
gers, but since I came East I have learned 
different. * * 

Anyhow I kept on going to school. At 
, times' I found.lt very hard thing to learn to 
I speak English, which is sometimes hard for 
' me to speak at the present time. And 
when I was about nine years old my motWcr 
died, then I was left without home, as my 
grandmother was loo old to cEre for me. 

The manager of the school found me a 
place with a white man ; this man promised 
to send me to school every winter providing I 
stayed with him until I was twenty one years 
old. Somehow I managed to stay with him 
four years, and received five months school- 
ing during'thosc four. And the firstofthe 
fifth vear an Indian Agent came to sec me, 
asked if I wouid like to go where my tribe 
of Indians were, which I did in a few days 
afterward . * * 

I went to School at the Mission School 
nearly one year after going to Indian Terri- 
tory. 'then for some time I went from camp 
to camp iust where might happened to 
reach me. and after following such life some 
me. I made up my mind I must go to work, 
hieh I did until I' came here to school. 
The main Ihing that I followed was Cow- 
boy's life. 

I have been he-c two years last Oct.* * 
I thank you for helping me to get my ed- - 
ucation. 

C. w. BATTICE. 
Here is a part of the thoughtful letter 
of a young man in the Senior Class. 
He comes from Indian Territory. 

Helping my people, is a very easy thing to 
say. but not so easy to do. as they-^are so 
much opposed to the ways and customs of 
the white people, and were much opposed 
to my coming to school; saying if I did 
educate myself. I would be of 'no help to 
them, but be more able to defraud them; ar.d 
ntly they would not have anything 



conscquen 

to do vMh me when 1 returned. The: 
are jdsrly brought about, by being so often 
cheated and defrauded by educated bad men. 
whom thev have trusted. I hope in time 
may all pass away, and that the young 
an students may when they return to 
meir homes, be able to wield a greater in- 
fluence over their people than they do now of 
ever have heretofore. 

I agree with a very good friend of the In- 
dians who said " that the Indians must he- 
come civilized, they must learn how to use 
these great rail roads, these telegraph wires, 
to manage steam ships, and to use all the in- 
ventions of an intelligent nation. They are 
as much for them as they are for the Ameri- 
can people. " I think the s'ooncrthey learn how 
to use all these things, jusvtbtt much soon- 
erthe United States will/ be cleared of a 
dark spot, which has for many years 
been troubling the minds of_ a great 
many people. They should not only learn 
to be good mechanics, but should strive to 
reachhigher positions, such as doctors, law-, 
yers, statesmen and congressmen, and a 
great many such offices as are held by edu-. 
cated men. * * *\ 

* * * After finishing my course here I 
hope arid expect to attend a medical college, 
w.iere I shall put in a few years in preparing 
myself as a physician. Good doctors are 
needed very much among the Indians, in 
helping to put down the influence of the old)' 
medicine men, who resort to all manner of 
superstitious means in trying to heal the sicki 

THOMAS MILES. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

AS NERVE FOOD. 

Dr.J. W. Smith, Wellington, O., says': "In 
impaired nervous supply I have used it to 
advantage." / 
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Land, Law, Educatlon-The Throe 
Things Needed by the Indian. 



C. FLETCHER. 



A glance at the map of the United States 
5U1!E ests that the primitive political ques- 
|; "i, .rwccn the White men and the Indian 
■ 1S one concerning land, and the odd- 
shaped patches o[ red upon the maps of to- 



day, she 



sed of. 



,-that the qu 



is not yet dis- 



recently, public thought had hardly 

been stirred to consider the Indian's claim to 
a share in the benefits to be derived from 
independent ownership of land, and the 
i.,telligcnt labor which makes land valu- 
able. Until these claims receive their 
nroper attention, it is clearly impossible that 
the •• make shifts " of Reservations will dis- 
appear from our maps. In times past, the 
general feeling has been to get the red man 
out of sight and safely coralled. so that he 
coulil not trouble his white nc:ghhors.*This 
wis done by pushing the Indian further and 
•further oil. clipping his lands, refusing him 
anv legal recognition, and regarding him as 
one whom only warlike weapons could hold' 
in check. For a century past those who 
have had the best interests of the Indian at 
heart, have wished to lose sight of the In- 
dian in* the American citizen, to recognize 
him as a responsible individual, who, by ed- 
ucation and the free-masonry of labor, will 
become not only a safe neighbor but a con- 
tributor to the prosperity of the country. 

Reports to the Government addressed to 
those in authority, have stated that the 
means needed to ensure this desired end are. 
Individual ownership of the land : the pro- 
tection of the law : and Education. Our 
plea of to-dav is therefore nothing new or 
strange. The isolation of the Indians upon 
reservations where the land lies as a com- 
mon and scantily used field, tends/**- make 
them helpless and to keep them in igno- 
rance and poverty. It is largely because of 
this is ilation that they have had to be fed 
and clothed and well-nigh reduced to beg- 
gary and all its attendant evils. Studying 
the' Reservation system brings with it a con- 
viction of the make-shift character of the 
system, and of its injurious influence upon 
the people most nearly concerned. By 
means of the Reservations, the ancient social 
of the Indian tribes is kept 
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We must use our wider ex- still remain a practical difficulty in the way 
pplement the lack of knowl- I of its execution, and that is. that the tnd: 



bereft of 
power, its force 
striction upon 

upon the accumulation 01 weaiti 
establishment of the family, with 
rights over property. Under the combined 
influence o'. the chiefs and the agency sys- 
tem, the Indians arc kept in the irresponsi- 
bility of perpetual childhood. The only 
door of release opens through the brcaking- 
up of the Reservation, and giving individual 
ownership to tracts of land greater or less in 
extent, according to the nature of the soil, 
thereby extinguishing tribal ownership, and 
in. a great measure, tribal authority. By such 
a division of the land, the individual would be 
set free and become the inheritor of his 
own labor, and the important point in social 
.advance would be gained by having the 
legal family established. This relation is 
impossible under tribal rule; and without 
individual propcrty..fami!y rights have no 
anchor to hold them secure in the midst of 
conflicting passions. Many difficulties 
hedge about any general legislation which, 
by a single act. aims to settle permanently 



edge on the part of the Iqdian, which pre- 
vents his discerning the necessities and con- 
ditions of his future. To leave severalty op- 
tional and dependent upon a two-thirds vote 
of any tribe, is to rivet the chains which 
bind the Indian to a hopeless position. In 
every white community, the progressive men 
in the minority, and if acts of public 
ire, particularly those which involve rad- 
:hangeso r abstract advantages, were left 
two-thirds vote of the whole commun- 
ity, few if any of such acts of public welfare 
Id be made effective. The Indian tribe 
a exception to this rule of human nature 
which governs the white m^n's town or 
county. Rorn and reared in the midst of a 
al system which holds the individual in 
the grip of his "gtns," and prevents the ac- 
ulation of property and the^establish- 
t of the family upon a firm legal basis, 
unacquainted with any other social organ- 
d disposed to keep aloof from stran- 
is surely imposing too grave a task 
upon the Indian to bid him decide his own 
future condition ; particularly as he is now 
standing facing the forward rush of civiliza- 
th its difficult iceas. laws and cus- 
toms, aireadyclosing him in, with irresistible 
force. He has no power to choose the safe 
course for his future, because he lias had no 
experience of the conditions thjt arc com- 
ing upon hi-., which neither he nor anyone 
can turn aside, and leave the Indians, un- 
touched, unmodified. Because of this lack 
of vision on the part of so large a portion of 
the Indians, we owe it to our own honor, to 
the future welfare of the people, to act as 
faithfui guardians, since act we must, that 
the Indians' path shall be made plain and 
freed from the obstacle of his past social 
condition. Tribal control, therefore, which 
ignores the individual and the fami y. (as es- 
tablished in civilized society) must be over- 
turned, and this can only be effected surely, 
by giving individual owncrsnip of the land, 
and thus setting up the legal homestead. 
Until these changes arc made, all labor in 
behalf of the elevation, education and civil- 
ization of the Indian will be but partially 
effective. To make land in severalty the 
rule and not make its execution dependent 
on an Indian two-thirds vote; wnich is 
so large as to be almcfst „ impossible to se- 
cure, is our plain duty and a kindly act. since 
history and experience have taught us that 
the santity of t.-e family, the establishing of 
the homestead, giving to eacn individual 
freedom and opportunity to bring all the 
faculties into play so that he may win suc- 
cess or by failure learn how in fut'ire to 
avoid disaster, are the only contlitions favora- 
ble to growth in manly independence and 
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state; as they 
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machinery of the It 
internal improvemi 
since their lands ar 
y benefit to the c 
the legal care of s< 



the midst of the 
-taxpayers, they 
to the support of the 
w. or of education, or of 
:nts. They are a burden. 
: excluded from yielding 
ommunity. To take on 
veral thousand persons 
ray make compensation 
for the labor bestowed upon them, or the 
benefits received, is a task that struggling pio- 
neer counties could notcarry. Were the In- 
dian a tax payer, it is a question whether the 
courts could refuse jurisdiction] over him. 
Why should not theGovernment.duringthe 
period of the tract patents, pay the taxes 
upon the allotted lands, from the funds de- 
rived from the sale to white settlers of the 
unallotted portion of each Reservation ? 
This is exactly what any business-like guar- 
dian would do for his ward. It is certainly 
proper that the property of the Indian 
should be used in such manner as to pro- 
tect his property and to bring the greatest 
benefit to the Indian himself, and there can 
be no greater benefit than the protection of 
hedge about individual enterprise, 
>the Indian his full share in the 
s of " Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness." 

The education o( the Indian already en- 
gages a shai e of public attention and inter- 
est. The Government has already over too 
schools upon Reservations, and as rapidly as 
the opportunities will permit, more schools 
are being started and existing ones aug- 
mented. The good work done by the pio- 
neer Industrial schools of Hampton. Car- 
lisle, and Forest Grove, are being extended, 
and Geneva, Haskell. Chiloco. and others, 
have been added to the number, beside the 
introduction of an Indian Department in 
several established schools for white chil- 
dren, in which the Indian scholars are sup- 
ported by the Government. Every year 
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requiring varied forms and methods of in- 
dustry to secure a livelihood. A quarter 
section upon a rich prairie is wealth to any 
industrious family ; but a quarter section, or 
even a section, in the arid region of Arizona, 
or Montana, would yield little to sustain 
life by agriculture. In many locations where 
the Indians are now living, irrigation is 
needful, and land without secure water priv- 
ilege is of little use. Some Reservations are 
fitted solely for grazing, and others possess so 
littletillablc land that it seems hopeless to 
expect a people permanently located thereon 
to ever become self-supporting. 

To cover therefore so many points and to 
meet to the full all the needful adjustments, 
in one bill, is a most onerous task, and al- 
most impossible of complete success. Amid 
the great pressure of business before each 
Congress, special legislation for each tribe 
of Indians is not to be hoped for; and the 
question is therefore, how can the most 
salient points of the difficulty be met ? 

It seems clear that in any legislation upon 
land for the Indians, the allotment of the 
land in severalty should be made the rule. 
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reason for speedy allotment is 
croachment of settlers is contin- 
ng loss to the Indians of their 
and lessening the chances of se- 
the people suitable farms, or 
herding grounds. There is no time to lose 
regard. If we wait until all the In- 
are ready, there will be little left I still rcmair 
worth allotting to them Still another rea- chase and 1 
son is to be found in the fact that under the . There are 
presenypracrastination. the Indians who de- greate 
sire to advance are held back by the lazy made th» ' 
and shiftless ones. They live off of the work 
of others: tribal customs. dutie%and condi- 
tion permit it. and indeed foster it. There 
are those among the Indians —and what race 
is exempt— who will always shirk work and 
isponsibilities. An intelligent Tuscarora 



The necessity of Industrial schools scat- 
tered over the country for white children is 
being recognized, while their benefit to the In- 
dians has been proved beyond cavil. The ef- 
ficiency of an Industrial school is apt to be in 
proportion to the means at its command to 
secure first-class teachers; and these effec- 
tive schools are among the mcst expensive 
to build, appoint, and maintain. 

In the prairie region, from the sale of un- 
allotted land to the white farmers, or to cat- 
tle-raisers, in the grazing country, from 
mines, and from the wealth of timber now 
going to waste upon Reserves in the North- 
ern states, sufficient money could be realized 
to establish and endow many Industrial 
schools, and a considerable sum would re- 
main to be divided pro rata and start the 
people in their homesteads. For example, 
it has been estimated that upon the Meno- 
mona Reservation there is standing timber 
which would bring S'. 500,000. and the land 
still remain untouched, and available for pur- 
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Indian said : " It is not just to us who live 
on tribal land to give land in severalty to 
Indians or to Indian tribes here and there. 
AH the beggars come back on us. Makes us 
poor. If you are going to give land in sev- 
eralty to any Indians, then all the Indian 
Reservations should be broken up at once 
so that there should be no place to which 
these lazy ones could flee." 

The history of past Indian allotments tes- 
tifies to the truth of this remark, and the 
inertia common to humanity adds its weight 
of evidence. As rapidly therefore as possi- 
ble, the Indians should have their lands in- 
dividually ; and the residue of the land be 
thrown oden to white settlement. The end 
of the Indian is at hand andhis fate is to be- 
come an Ameican citizen. Nothing can 
stay the tide of events which is sweeping 
him into our very midst, where alone lies his 
chance for safety and advance. 

The present lack of legal protection is a 
source or much wrong and trouble. There 
is no appeal possible for an Indian to make, 
to seek redress for any grievance committed 
by another Indian. Nor can he enter into 
any business operation safely, since he may 
neither sue or be sued. Were not his 
neighbors, of whatever color, far better than 



their legal restraints, neither life nor prop- 
»..u ti?e matter not left permanently optional 1 erty could be safe for a day. This improper 
with the Indians. This course, while seem- state of affairs has been shown by the offi- 
ing to be arbitrary, is not so in reality. We cers of the Indian Bureau, and the wrongs 
have inherited the guardianship of the In- urged by Secretaries upon Congress, and 
dians and we must therefore act for the ben- recognized by individual Congressmen, but 
cfit of our wards In a way that shall fit them to no avail. Even should a bill pass extend- 
to enter upon their majority, which cannot ing the law over the Indians, there would 




time for any preparation to meet the new 
order of living. There is ample time for 
them to prepare, and the fixity of the future 
status would make more definite and effec- 
the labor on the part of the Indians, the 
agents, the teachers and the missionaries. 

Indians Now Ready For Lands In 
Severalty. 

IN NEBRASKA. 

The Indian population in this State is not 
far from 3.400 and the lands occupied by 
the tribes lie close to the eastern border. 

Tin Poncas.-- That portion of the tribe 
who made their way back from the Indian 
Territory in 1878. under Chief Standing 
Bear, the story of whose sufferings is so 
widely known, are now prospering upon 
their old land noith of the Nebraska, and a 
few miles fr :m where it empties into the Mis- 
souri. They numberabout 170. Duringthe 
past year, by the aid of an especial appropri- 
ation, twenty new houses have been erectecj 
in addition to the log cabins built soon after 
their return from Indian Territory. Horses, 
cattle, and farming implements have been 
issued, and the people are reported as mak- 
ing an honest living and supporting them- 
selves. A warehouse, blacksmith shop, two 
agency buildings, and a school house have 
been recently built, and a day school started. 
These Indians are strongly attached to their 
present homes, where their ancestry have 
lived for over two hundred years. The 
Poncas have always been friendly to their 
white neighbors and desirous of becoming 
versed in the white man's ways. By a bill 
now pending ii, Congress for the partition 
of the Great Sioux Reservation, the Poncas 
are to be given their present lands in sev- 
Ity with trust patents, and when this is 
accomplished there will bean additional in- 
centive to progress among the people. 

The Sanlets :— Fifteen miles south, on 
the banks of the Missouri, lies the " Execu- 
tive Order Reservation," of the Santees. 
This tribe belongs to the Sioux group, and 
have passed through gr>ve experiences and 
sufferings, having been involved in the conse- 
quences of the acts of members of their family 
of tribes, wherein innocent and guilty have 
alike been punished. 

The Upper Mississippi was formerly con- 
trolled by the Sioux tribes. They arc placed 
in that locality on the map of M. d'lsle, of 
1700, and John Carver visited them in the 
same region in 1767. During 1805 and 1806 
Maj. Z. M. Pike found the Sioux at the 
same point on the Mississippi river, and 
established friendly relations between them 
and the United States Government. Early 
in the century, the pressure of white immi- 
gration upon the easterly Indian tribes 
was felt by the tribes living near the Missis- 
sippi. Treaties for the purchase of lands and 
removal of Indians began to be made with 
the Western tribes. Even before this peri- 
od, the earlier movement of the Eastern In- 
dians had forced the Sioux tribe westward 
and brought on conflicts between the: 
like Indians and the peaceable village In- 
dians of the Missouri river. Of these com- 
motions between Indian tribes the. advanc- 
ing settlers took little heed, but these con- 
flicts reacted upon the white population and 
increased the difficulties between the two 
races. The Sioux were troublesome neigh- 
bors, but to the Whites they were, amenable 
to just and kindftrcatment. Of this, how- 
ever, they received but small share, com- 
pared to the more liberal donation of hatred ; 
pushed upon all sides, deceived, and driven 
from their homes, it is rather a matter of 
surprise that so little vengeance was taken 
bv them upon the isolated white aggressors. 
The noted Minnesota outbreak in IS62-3 
was in reality but one of the intrigues prac- 
ticed during the civil war in a rear attack. 
The number of white lives lost, however, 
was small comparatively, but the fact that 
friend and foe alike fell victims, intensified 
the public indignation, and resulted in the 
act of Congress which banished al! Indians 
from the State of Minnesota. During the 
outbreak, the Christian Indians did^wve 
work in the face of public sentimcnt^f"fneir 
own kindred, and saved many lives of the 
white people at the risk of their own. The 
blow of imprisonment and abrogation-- 
of treaties fell on all alike ; little or no dis- 
crimination was shown. The result, how- 
ever, was. on the whole, not disastrous to 
the welfare of the Santee tribe, for during 
their orison life the Christian Indians be- 
came teachers and ministers to those who 
were in bonds with them. A religious revi- 
val, a great desire to learn to read, and ob- 
tain a knowledge of things essential to civil- 
ized living took possession of the prisoners. 
Their old missionaries were appealed co. and 
their faithful friends, Drs. Riggs and Wil- 
liamson, came to them, and guided the 
stricken, humbled band to better modes of 
thought and life. To-day the fruit of that 
period of trial is to be seen on the Santee 
Reservation. This land was set apart by 
Executive order, in 1866 ' The people num- 
bering about 806, are living on their farms 
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rations with equal 
fsed riches which could be 
s of enduring good. If, how- 
ever, these vast sums were realized, invested 
and the interest paid in annuities, the peo- 
ple would be debased and pauperized, as all 
stimulus to labor would be removed. But 
if a portion of this capital were employed to 
establish and endow first-class Industrial 
schools, generation after generation would 
be benefited and the entire community ele- 
vated by the presence and stimulus of such 
institutions. The Indians arc not poor, 
thev have still considerable riches, but their 
riclies are of no avail and are sure to work 
mischief until they are transmuted into a 
form which shall give to the Indian his own 
homestead, the right to his own labor, pro- 
tection for his life and property, and the 
knowledge how to use his head and hands. 
It is right, too.'on the broad scale of justice, 
that since the Indian has the means to pro- 
cure these benefits for himself, he should do 
it and not be under obligations to any out- 
sider. We owe a debt to the Indians for 
past and present wrongs, but that debt can- 
not be paid by us in money or regrets, but 
it must be paid in the dearer coin of thought 
and unselfish, timely action, with full accep- 
tance of the responsibility of our guardian- 
ship. 

Lest some should think these proposals 
herein set forth, too hasty for the Indian, 
it may be well to state that were the legis- 
lation needful to the initiation of the 
work by which these changes could be 
brought about secured during the present 
session of Congress, a decade of years would 
elapse before the day of final adjustment 
would be reached, so extensive is the field 
to be covered, and so difficult and arduous 
the task to be performed. This important 
act only adds another argument to the need 
of speedy legislative action, and removes 
the objection in the minds of some persons 

that Indians now far behind, would have no - in houses, some of which" are graced with 
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of civilized living. Agent I erally seen amongthe white people; although ! now there that were once carried away to 



Leighton reports 3,357 acres under 
tion. and the following crops : Barley. 200 
bushels; flax. 840 bujhcls; wheat. 12,500 
bushels; corn, 17,500 bushels ; oats. 19.550; 
bushels potatoes, 10,500 bushels ; and hay 
cut. 2.700 tons. 

Their Agent says : " They have come 
from a life of dependency to one of inde- 
pendence, acquiring habits of industry in- 
stead of idleness, with a disposition to try 
to make their own living and not depend 
upon the Government. They are very reg- 
ular in attending church on Sunday, gener- 
ally livi in peace with thoir n;ighbi 
comply with their word." 

An article of the Sioux treaty of 1868, 
gives to an individual Indian who has rr- 
sided 3 years on a piece of land and made 
' nprovements to the value of $200. a patent 



this.'we believe, has bccn v vcry much over- j Nebraska, 
come within the last few years. They have ' nebag< 
two churches conducted by native ministers. | tied d. 
and the Indians are very regular in attend- . up a 
ing services. They have a school house in 1 yearly 
which day school is taught by a man em- capita 
ployed by the Government, mak' 
school for them. The Govern me 
20 houses for them during the year. * ' 
The country around Flandreau is well set 
tied ; a railroad runs through the coun- share of th 
try. and their lands are valuable. These In- 
dians deserve credit, should be encouraged, 
and i but not assisted too much." 

The Poncas. Santccs. and Flandreau settle- 
ments are all under this Agency, which for 
eight years has been under the charge of 
Isaiah Lightncr. 



Some of these Wisconsin Win. 
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rark ; others are still picking 
us living, helped on by their 
nuity of about 20 dollars per 
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res) ' One Wiimebit^os : -South, following the Mis- 
even of the Indians souri river, the Winnebago Reservation is w 
nuiremcnts and have i reached, lying about 90 or 100 miles north 
papers umi'er this ar- ; of Omaha city. The portion of tne tribe 
er, no patents 
hope deferred ' h 



rt of the mixed blood relations 
ebagos applied for a separation 
be. requesting to be made citi- 
cceivc a final settlement of their 
tribal money. This was granted 
to them, and they returned to Minnesota 
and took up homesteads on their old Reser- 
vation at Blue Earth river. 

The Winnebago* that are gathered on the 
Reservation in Nebraska are doing well, con- 
sidering their unfortunate history. They 
have been the victims in many ways of 
the misdeeds of other tribes, and owing to 
quiet attachment to their old home in 



depressing influence and hindered the gen- 
eral progress' of the people. 

The American Missionary Association 
has a large Mission School, with a Normal 
Department under the charge of the Rev. 
Alfred L. Riggs, son of the pioneer Mission- 
ary-, Dr. Stephen Riggs. Thirteen buildings 
are connected with the school, including • these that 
carpenters.' blacksmiths.' and shoe makers' < post 
shops, farm buildings and brick-yard. Th< 
144 scholars are instructed in trades and i' 



living on this reservation numbers 
The Winnebagos were formerly inhabitants 
of the eastern part of Wisconsin, near Green 
Bay and the lake which still bears their 
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sin. have found it difficult to take on 
settled habits in any other locality. Then, 
too. they have been virtually without any 
persistent, energetic missionary labor for 
many years. The-old time mission left lit- 
tle impress upon the people, and later ef 
forts have been spasmodic rather than per 
mancnt. The people, however, -arc indus 
iri.nisand valuable as farm hands, laborer: 



trihes. writes to the Interior Department 
underdale of October7, 1852 : "The Indian 
tribes are well aware of the fact that there 
is no resting place for them, under the ex- 
isting order of things, and this knowledge 
has had a most unhappy effect upon them. 
When urged to turn their attention to agri- 
culture or mechanical pursuits, thev. invaria- 
bly reply": "What's the use of~it? In a 
hall be driven into the 
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the Rocky mo 
vlcdge of agr 
chanlcal arts avail us 
the Rocky mountain 
Government detcrmini 
laudable efforts to im. 
condition, the plan that 1 have heretofore 
recommended must be adopted, viz : To 
make citizens of all who are willing to be- 
come such, and they comprise a large ma- 
jority of the families in question. * * 
The Government has qnly to choose be- 
twen what may perhaps be considered two 
evils; To make citizens from time to 
time of the Indian tribea. or drive them 
back into the prairies and abandon them to 
fate. A great and humane nation fas we 
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industrial training." I situated is nearly fifty acres in aretu The they prefer to be day laborers rath-- • 

Rev. Mr. Riggs l 
help that we have in our work 



r .„fcss to be) cannot hesitate which course 
us _ : to adopt. There is nothing novel in the 
•ers ! policy I have recommended. We paid 
nc - t S' 5.000.000 for New Mexico and look the 
md . whole of the native population as citizens ©f 
ind ' the United States. Two or three millions 
["he will purchase Nebraska, and give us a 
cn - , territory on our border more valuable than 
full I New Mexico, and a native population far 
c ci- ' more enlightened and patriotic. I speak 
,,f 1 thus positively on the subject as I am 
untryand inhabitants 
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• school room and two other young I dian corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes and , . k English, wear citizen's clothes. , the territory at the lime Superintendent 

women have se-rved m ' he Industrial train- . water-melons, with some tobacco. The ; a „ d wn ' cn „„ t ," Reservation, live in houses, Mitchell made his suggestions, except the 
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This Normal School sust; 
tion to the whole Dakota n; 
sort of an educational ba 
find an increasing number 
Indian country who arc in 
an education, not only for their own advance- 
ment in knowledge, but that they may be- 
come the instructors of their people. This 
is a most hopeful sign. For even though 
very many more of the white teachers ought 
to be employed in the education of the In- 
dians, yet before the work can be successful h< 
asawhole.we must raise upa strong corps of pi 
teachers from among the Indians themselves, spect 
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eral young women that attended 
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rhenever I showed anv token of re- 
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„, solutions and their build- ! her." ' Although at the present day a 
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servable in the condition of this tribe is a 
tributable toTheir intelligent and exempla 
' chief. La F lesche, and to the excellent scho 
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A large church under the charge of a 
tive pastor, and other smaller stations under 
the same kind of guidance, are connected 
with this mission. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has successful schpois and churches 
among this tribe. Unfortunately during the 
past year, the principal u 
Mary' 



goes by the mother, not by the 
father. The continuous warfare between 
the Winnebagos and Chippeivas led to much 
trouble, and the United States sent officers 
peace between these contes- 
' iperillcd the 1' 



77;,- Omahas.— South of the WinncbagOL. 
d divided from them only by an imaginary in their midstV 
line live the Omaha tribe of Indians. These Presbyterian BoarJ of F01 
and'the Winnebagos are under the charge of , in charge of the Rev, J 
one Agent, Dr. Geo. W. Wilkinson, and the who has left a profound : 
task of administering the alTairs of two such peoplfe -which 
diverse peoples, is by no means a light 
The Omahas belong to the same lingu 



auge- 



nd traders. The emigrants to Wis- 
, Iowa and eastern Minnesota, pushed 
, . schooUdjoining. were destroyed by I hard upon the Winnebagos Treaty after 
fir,, put these are being rebuilt, and tlteir treaty was made. for the °' Xn thev 
usefulness will again be felt among the pco- ; more land held b them, until . 8+6 when they 
(Sic ' Opposite the Reservation, on the cast ceded to the United State 
bank of the Missouri, is the thriving town of j claimed by 
Springfield, and there, under the same mis- j purchase lar 
sion, is the Hope school, under charge of | for the perm 
Knapp. and 



all the la 
them, the former agreeing 1 
ds north of the St. Peters rive 
anent home of the tribe. Elevi 
th about alloys j years later, settlers finding thcir^ "W^" 



and irirls. Their proficiency in English and 1 that region and desiring to get ri 
. & ,. . r i_ .. — ...„n „„ I nnlrrhh/irc ; .nnther treaty yvas 



various studies, is noteworthy as well as the 
admirable discipline and bearing of the 
scholars. The interest and sympathy of 
this border town is won by these pupils, not 
only for the bright students at school, but 
for their far-away Indian relations. Double 
work is thus done at Hope school by edu- 
cating the white people to fairer judgment 
of the Indian and by preparing the Indians to 
meet and fraternize with their white neigh- 
bors. „ . 

At the Agency is a thrifty Government In- 
dustrial school with 55 boys and 29 girls. 
" All the children, except sorile who came 
this year, talk English in all their conversa- 
tion in school and out." The educational 
facilities of the Santce tribe of Sioux Indians 
may be said to be exceptionally good, and 
the large number of children in attendance 
at school, their wj'.lingness to speak Eng- 
lish and acquire habits of industry and civ- 
ilized living, are among encouraging signs 
of the times. About 10 years ago, under 
the encouragement of the noble Missionaries 
at work for these people, a considerable 
number of the Santees were induced to 
homestead at Flandreau. Moody County. Da- 
kota. They now numberabout 250 persons. 
-"They are recognized citizens and live in 
peace with their white neighbors." Durine 
their residence in this place, not one of the 
Indians has been accused of or arrested for 
stealing They are honest and make good 
citizens, but do not display the energy gen- 



ncighbors, another treaty was made by 
which their lands and ail their improve- 
ments yvere to be sold, and the people re- 
moved to a tract 18 miles square on the 
Blue Earth side in Minnesota, where it was 
supposed the distance from the white people 
would be sufficient to insure safety against 
further removal. All the Winnebagos were 
to go to this district, A number had hith- 
erto refused to leave Wisconsin, and some 
had joined tribes living in Kansas. This 
very land was to be surveyed and allotted to 
individuals, and schools to be established and 
workshops built. Many of the people went 
to work with a will, and opened up farms 
ani built houses, although the promised 
schools were not yet started, nor the allot- 
ments made as agreed. After the Sioux 
outbreak, the Winnebagos were driven from 
their homes, and sent over to the Missouri 
river in Dakota, where* they underwent 
great suffering, and finally fled down the 
river and sought shelter and protection 
from the Omahas. In 1866, the Omahas 
sold a strip off of the northern part of their 
Reservation, in all about 109,844 acres, which 
has since been the Winnebago Reservation. 
Every inducement was offered the Wiscon- 
sin branch to join their tribe and settle on 
tKeir land and begin life again. Houses 
were built and farms opened for them, and 
the people brought over and placed thereon, 
but grou '- 



group as the Winnebagos, but are of a re- 
mote and southern branch. Inclined tn ag- 
riculture, the Omahas have for many gener- 
ations lived in villages surrounded by 
patches, where their corn, beans and mel- 
ons yielded a comfortable harvest. They 
wcre'hunters as yvcll. going out under due 
regulations upon their annual summer hunt, 
and thus receiving food and clothing and 
material for their tents. Their villages 
yvere composed in the main of large circular 
dyvellings. marie of closely set posts, inter- 
woven with willows and tightly covered 
over with sod. These lormed durable 
structures, yvarm in winter and ccol 
mer. They have lived for 
more, on or near, their present Reservation, 
being occasionally driven away by inroads 
from warlike neighbors. They are deeply 
attached to their land. Until 1855. they 
had received but little help or benefit from 
the Government, being grouped with a num- 
ber of small tribes, under a general Agency 
at Council Bluffs. After the transfer of the 
Indians in 1848 from the War Department 
to the Interior Department, their first treaty 
as a separate tribe was made in 1855-6, at 
which time they ceded the great tract of 
land which may be roughly outlined as 
lying between the Nebraska on the north, 
and the Platte river on the south, the Mis- 
souri on the east, and the barren sand hills 
some 200 miles inland. They received from 
choice their present lands and those now 
occupied by the Winnebagos. 

The condition of the border tribes for the 
preceding ten years had been a hard one. 
The inevitable white man was upon them. 
Some of the tribes, like the Omahas, dis- 
cerned, at least, their chief discerned, that 
their safety lay in education and in accepting 
civilization. One said to the Superintendent. 
•' We desire to become rich and great, but 
we are here alone on the prairie without 
anv one to help us!" Mr. D. D. Mitchell. 

„ ' , I , ~f ,h. r-~n,-qt CurinUn. 



der the 
ign Missions and 
R. Burt, a man 
ipress upon the 

ffaced by th. 
faps'e of time, since he resigned his chaige./ \ 
iguistic ! after years of faithful labor. 



after gVoup made their way back Superintendent of the. Central Superinten- 
haunts in Wisconsin, until all are dency, which included this and kindred 

/ 



At a raising of the United States Hag over 
the Agency during the first year of the yVar. 
LaFlcsche addressed the assembled tribe, 
saying: -This Hag. I understand, signifies 
freedom and equal rights. When yve (the 
chiefs) were in Washington, we were give.n 
*lag like this, and told it was the flag of 
our country, and it yvas our flag. Before it 
yvas given lis, it seems that yve yvere not a 
people : but since yve have received it we 
have made great progress. It seems as 
though when we yvere given the flag strength 
was tiven with it. This is a flag of a great 
;. By it we stand, and 
nth it." The Uma- 
lty by deeds, for one 
the Union Army, and 
mission scholars who 



Fletcher yv .r 
inheritance, 
the exact su 




idges yv 
ITcet,ive"Co 



country ; it is our 
when it falls, we f; 
or ! has proved their 1 
hundred enlisted 



many of th. 
spoke English. 

After much parleying on the part of the 
tribe, and weary waiting, the Reservation 
was surveyed in 1S68-9, and the more pro- 
gressive men took up theiriindividual farms, 
receiving, in 1871, cepfaficates of allotment, 
which they at first' fondly->supposed to be 
patents. Believing the removal to the'dreade' ' 
Indian Territory was noyy^Jmpossible for 
them, shops were established, and the ^aw 
busy making lumber for , the 



i the Indians were building on 



In 1875 the old village of sod lodges was 
broken up and all the tribe betook them- 
selves to farms. Government assisted the 
people, and wagons, harness, and farming 
implements were issued, purchased with the 
annuity which was then made to serve ex- 
clusively as a civilizing agent. In 1878 ^he 
forcible removal »f the isolated tribe of 
Poncas carried a profound feeling ofsunea- 
siness among the Indian farmers concerning 
their tenure of the land and possible re- 
moval to Indian Territory. Many were dis- 
couraged, but the leaders urged the people 
to persevere, and fervent prayers were daily 
offered to God to spare to them the land of 
/ 
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Reforms have taken place in the tribe, 
chiefs are deposed and an elective 
bstituted. The paid United 



States Ind 
out of the India 
ployes found the: 
in 1879 the Goven 
dustrial school v 
same year the C 



for. 



vas selected 



way into the shops, and 
nent Boarding and In- 
s opened. During the 



were consolidated under one Agent, and 
expensive economy began In the administra- 
tion of affairs. 

In 1881 a petition signed by a large num- 
ber of the farmers of the tribe, was sent to 
Congress asking for patents to their lands in 
severalty. On August 7, 1882, a bill was 
signed by the President granting this re- 
quest, and in July. 18S3, the work was com- 
pleted, ami to-day each family has not only 
its own homestead of 160 acres, but each child 
is the owner of 40 acres in its own right. In 
all. 75.931 acres are allotted in 954 separate 
allotments to 1.194 persons. The patents, 
which will be distributed to the people in 
about two months from now, dec. are that 
the United States will hold the patents in 
trust for the term of twenty-five years from 
date of the act; at the expiration of that time, 
the patents to become a lee simple patent; 
meanwhile the land cannot be sold, or en- 
cumbered, or taxed. 

The Omaha and Sioux City Railroad now 
forms the Western boundary of the Reser- 
vation, the land west of the railroad having 
been opened to settlers, who have proved 
to be of an excellent class. Several of the 
Indians had taken lands west of the road, 
and their homes and farms now compete 
with those of their white neighbors. 

'• All the land lying near the white settle- 
ments is allotted, and the Indians, particu- 
larly those who are inclined to be progressive, 
are seeking rather than avoiding association 
with the white people. Thjs is a good indi- 
cation. Progress cannot be made in isola- 
tion. The increasing crops of the Omahas 
to be marketed make them an important 
factor in the prosperity of the growing vil- 
lages in their vicinity, and the tradesmen of 
the villages encojrage these efforts. The 

advance in their farmer's mode'of ht^The 
security of their tenure of their land has 
harMn excellent influence. The very thor- 
ough manner in which the work of allotting 
those lands was done, and the practical in- 
struction given them at the same lime, has 
given these people an impetus which will 
Henceforth the 
ding to the laws of 
registry kept by Miss 
'ng the proper 



my esteemed friend, Rev. Mr.'Gi 
of St. John s Church at Hamp 
places of interest as could be se 
at our disposal. 



Stopping for a 
" King's Chapel.' 
of which Rev. H. W. Foole, a fellow trustee 
of Hampton Institute is pastor, with its 
antique high hacked square pews, its organ 
presented by King George II and selected 
by Handel, at that time his MusicalJDircctor, 
and glancing hastily at its busts, commem- 
morative tablets, and stained windows, we 
proceeded to the State House. Leaving 
the trio to inspect the tattered battle flags, 
statues, etc. of the rotunda. I sought a guide 
and found my old acquaintance, the well 
known freedman, Lewis Hayden, who was 
one of Gov. Andrews' trusted agents in the 
South during the war. and has since been 
in the office of the Secretary of State, and 
is a leader of the colored people in Boston. 

CALLING ON THE GOVERNOR AND 
SECRETARY. 

We first paid our respects to Gov 



aftei 

just been 
so perfec 
a match w 
by h 



He 



■led 



and offered 

promise. But she refused 'to' aband' 
feeling, what on a similar occasion was so 



had were delivered by Gen'l Armstrong, White 
th a false arm, | Ghost. Major Gasmann, Rev, J. B. Wicks 
Id even pick up and our Hampton student Bushotter who 
springs worked | acquitted himself very creditably and has 
!e was engaged to much improved since I' last heard him at 

he was maimed, the Hampton Anniversary, 
lady love from her j And so ended our interesting day with 



that 

body to 
1 up". 



1 we had a pie; 
ed his inttrest i 



lived us graciously. 



and hi: 
would , 
ngittce's 
:eting. 



ed White Ghosi 



crctary of 
he original 
rith the Massachusetts Bay 
entcd him with an impres- 
seal, which jhc old chief 
toticc bore the device ot an 



Our 
State, who sho' 
Indian treaties 
Colony and pn 
sion of the Sta 
was gratified tc 
Indian on its coat of arms. The cordial 
reception and courtesies shown us by all the 
officials made a great impression upon 
Major Gasmann. who is a Norwegian by 
birth, and who was struck by the contrast 
between their bearing arid that of European 
officials with whom he had 



We we 
mitlec re 

tribes, wc 
arc civili: 
ewha 



i-isit one of the « 
delegation of Mai 
le old Massichus< 



well expressed by another noble 
as long as there was enough c 
hold his soul, she would not g 

THE STATE HOCSE AND CHURCHES. 

Passing through the Hall of Representa- 
tives, where hangs the historic cud-fish.em- 
blem of one of Massachusetts industries, we 
left the State House and drove to the beau- 
tiful Trinity Church, of which the eminent 
Phillips Brooks is rector. This church is 
one of the grandest specimens of architect- 
ure in this country. All our party, but es- 
pecially Rev. Mr. Gravatt. whose church in 
Ham ptonls the oldest in the country. were pro- 
foundly impressed. as in thedim religiou lhiht 
that pervaded it. they studied the beautiful 
windows.theinteriordecorations.andthe mas- 
sive arches and pillars of the magnificent edi- 
rccted at a cost of nearly a million dol- 



In the 



The 



Lrcncy Lecture" 
ell attended in 
s still rag- 



nd the 



which w 
iforladii 



White Ghost 1 
Kendal Green. J. F. B. Marshall 

IVeston. Massachusetts, Jan, j/, /8cPf. 



BY MRS. A. S. QUIHTON, SEC'Y. 

When Divine Providence raises up many 
different classes of workers, and different 
lines of work, for the deliverance and eleva- 
tion of a race, the world may be sure that 
the hour of the redemption of that race 
draws near. The truth of this proposition 
has often been proved in history. So. man- 
ifestly, for our native American Indians is 
the day of deliverance near. The tide of 
moral sentiment upon their behal(. already 
well-nigh irresistible, is hourly rising ; and 
any day we may look for the launch of their 



. sperity. 
:hurches worked 
vith as good succei 



: people 



.mil 



mttopay 

penses of a free course given evenings to 
conductors, br'akemcn, and others whose 
occupations are likely to bring accidents 
under their notice, where a knowledge as to 
what -should first be done mav be the means 
of saving lives. This is one of the wise char- 
ities of which- Dickens says. " I sincerely 
believe that the public institutions and 
charities of this Capital of Massachusetts are 
as nearly perfect as the most considerate 
wisdom, humanity and benevolence can 
make them." From the church, we called 
at the Rectory, but did not 



find hi: 



home 



■ Wl 
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icy and the 
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Captain Pratt's r 
work by a speciall 
introducing to the Last in I 
(first at our noble Hampton 
large scale at Carlisle) Indiar 
re lor education and the 
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id educa 
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id but for the 
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never be lost, 
landlfollowsdescer 
the State, and th 
Fletcher will facilitate 
This 



be distinguished from the whites. They 
have all the rights of citizens; one, a portly, 
comfortable looking gentleman, evidently 
well to do, was one of the selectmen of his 
town. Another was a physician in good 
practice. It was interesting to witness this 
interview between these educated Indian 
citizens of old Massachusetts, respected by 
theVcommunity in which they live, and in 
of all their " Indian Rights." and 



inheritance. This registry, giving as it docs, 
the exact status of the families as they will 
be recognized by the Government in the 
patents, will also render valuable assistance 

in maintaining the integrity of the family, I the untutored Wesrcrrtchicf of an oppress 
a most important matter in the welfare of \ ed people.as they quietly noted each other's 
the people. * * Another step taken by-i-characteristics and contrasted their condi- 
these people at this time, which indicates a , tion. When will our Western tribes be ac- 
dctcrmination to march on to independence, "corded justice and the rights so long denied 
is the closing of their shops aa tribal institu- ; them? Let us hope that the appeals of the 
tions. They believe they are ready for the Indian Rights Association and the facts 
discipline of paying for their own work. * j which are being made known through their 
determined and i agency, may have this result. 
! in a very hope- I war relics and VETERANS. 
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close the door, but 1 
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The Agent urges the incrca: 
law. as between Indian and Indii 
men and Indians; and also the 
necessity of paying a salary t 
judges who constitute the "1 
effective" Court of Indiajv.offcni 

The crops ol the Omaha 



Takii 



: hasty look 



; the 



chai 



1 pointed out the drum, arid musk. 
I which were used at the battle of Lexingtoi 
The latter was presented by the Inte Re 
! Theodore Parker, by whose grandfather 
was used in the fight. When Gov. Andre 
lipally ' delivered it into the custody of the Pi 



wheat, potatoes, and other vegetables, ' dent of the senate at the close of a very 
which they raise to the amount of nearly one- [ eloquent speech, he rcveiently kissed the an- 
riiird of a million of bushels per year. [ cient weapon. Some irreverent wag, the 

The Government school is well attended, next day propounded the following conun- 
and also the Mission school, which has done drum in one of the Boston papers: "Why is 



mch toward elevating and educating the 
tribe. A number of Omaha children arc at 
Hampton Institute. Carlisle, Lincoln, Hough- 
ton, Ia„ and Genoa, Ncb„ schools. 
To be 



which he had not packer! up. White Gil 
who had been apparently unmoved at all 
the curious and wonderful sights he had seen 
thus far, was no longer able to conceal his 
astonishment, when, after making a short 
speech in his own language into the little 
■ hole in the machine, his sentences were re- 
! peated to him in clear, distinct tones.in pure 
I Dakotah just as he had uttered them. He 
j had met with, nothing so wonderful in all 
his experience, and stood aghast at what 
seemed pure diablerie. We greatly enjoyed 
his wonder. 

WHITE GHOST'S OPINION .'OF THE APOLLO 
BELVIDERE. 

Our last visit was to the Art Museum 
where Gen. Loring. the Director, was very 
courteous and'attcntive.but with the attract- 
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notice that Gen'l 
: Ghost, and Major 



etmg of tlx 



Receiving a printed 
Armstrong, Chief Whi 
Gasmann, Agent of th( 
with others, wouid ->ddi 
Massachusetts Indian 

Old'South Church, Boston, I took the early 
morning train for the " Hub" on the day 
appointed, in the face of the fiercest snow 
storm of the season, to greet my late chief 
and his party and repoit for duty, if I could 
be of any service. 

I found the party at the Parker House, 
fatigued with their hard winter night's jour- 

ney in the cars, but those who were ', other battle flags cf the state. When I was 
strangers in Boston, desirous of seeing its Paymaster Gen'l. of the Commonwealth, 
lions. Mr. v\ . H. Davis that staunch friend during the war, Plunkett.who lived in Wor- 
of Hampton and of the Indian, who had cester, used to come in with orders from 
the party and the meetings in charge, gladly soldiers arid their wives bounties. We 
accepted my offer of service, and placing a would put the money into his pocket, and 
Booby Hut" (that absurd name for a hfcck- holding the pen between his teeth he would 



G<<v. Andrew like a poor sportsman? Be- 
cause he bussed the gun." When Gov. An- 
drew escorted Gen. Grant around the State 
House after the close of the war I accom- 
panied him as one of his staff, and heard 
him tell this joke upon himself to the taci- 
turn commander, which he did with great 
gusto. Here I was greeted by an old ac- 
quaintance. Sergeant Plunkett.who lost both 
arms at the shoulder, while bearing the col- 
ors of the 21st Massachusetts regiment in the 
battle of Fredericksburg. The regiment was 
under a very heavy fire, the color bearer had 
been shot down, and eight volunteers in suc- 
cession, who hadscized the flag, met with 
the sam : fate-^When Sergeant Plunkctt gal- 
lantly, rushed forward as the tenth man to 
save the fall ir/g standard. He had no soon- 
er done so, (than both arms were taken off 
by a shell and he fell upon the colors which 
were saturated with bis blood — the blood- 
ned colois hang in the Rotunda with the 



ions which we ha 



lither time 



to describe, and all its varied collections, it 
was deficient in Indian costume and orna- 
ments, and White Ghost promised to send 
some specimens of the work of his tribe. 
Gen. Loring wished to know his opinion of 
the statue of the Apollo Belvidcre which had 
been spoken of by some writer as the perfect 
type of a Mohawk Indian. But the old 
chief gave his decided opinion that it was 
"all white man, no Indian about it." He 
thought however that " Cicero" in the same 
room might pass very well for a Sioux 
Chief. 



space I church there was quick response and, after 




the 
and 
ilike 

any untaught race, 
the Friends who first 
nt's new Indian pol- 
the Board of Indian 
.ving soon after was 
departure — a special 
spared instrument — 
it in his experiment 
id later on a 
pability and 
•e success of 
labor in this direction. In the West, too, 
the gross injustice of the eviction of the 
Poncas, in 1876, had stung into intense ac- 
tivity on the Indians' behalf the strong will, 
brain and heart of T. H. Tibbies, and the no- 
ble group who. in the city of Omaha and 
elsewhere, worked with him for the restora- 
tion of that tribe to home and rights. Like 
I the flame of a prairie fire the indignation 
kindled by his burning appeals, and the pa- 
thetic and fact-full eloquence of Bright Eyes, 
spread wherever they were heard. East or 
West; yet was there no union of forces 
among all friends of Indians to move Con- 
gress to that new and just legislation for lift- 
ing the Indian out of his serfdom and help- 
lessness into manhood and citizenship; to 
secure the only sure remedy, as all admit, for 
his wrongs and his barbarism. A new line 
of work, a fresh and widely reaching band 
I of workers, composed of best abilities and 
influences was needed. God's " needs be " 
is his "shall be." and there arose another 
agency to do yet another special work on 
Indian behalf. In the Spring of 1S79, apart 
from all preceding agencies and in no way- 
connected with either of these special efforts, 
a Christian woman, reading in the daily pa- 
pers the announcement of a wnolesale w'rong 
to Indians proposed by a member of Con- 
id reading about the sametime other 
facts, was moved to present these 
items to friends with the hope of making the 
facts more widely known. The first effort 
toward publication of these (ailed, but the 
second was successful, and petitions and 
leaflets began the work of publishing to all 
denominations of Christians the many and 
deep wrongs done dhr Indian tribes, and of 
calling attention t»^hc fact that the whole 
church of God in America is responsible for 
the failure to deliver, elevate and Christian- 
ize the Indian race, since Christians can se- 
cure the needed light and help.if they will 
but use the moral power committed to and 
organized by them. To this call to the 



on runners,) at my disposal, asked me to 
escort White Ghost, Major Gasmann, and 



sign the pay'roll. One day he came in and 
astonished us by taking off his cap 



first popular petition thus secom 
went to Congress, a nucleus of organization 
was secured and the first committee, a few- 
months later.doublcd—soon became the As- 
sociation which, under progressive names is 
now known as " The Women's National In- 
dian Association." A deep conviction of 
the power of the whole church of God— if 
all its branches will but move together, of-fig* 
divine commission to make " crooked th/ngs 
straight." to " destroy iniquity," and to bring 
in national as well as individual righteous- 
ness—is seen in every effort and leaflet of 
! the Association. It has ever asked for faith- 
I fulness to compacts with Indians, and where 
" j this, if literal would work injustice, that the 
omises as intended to be understood by Indi- 
is may be kept. 

The influence of this Association, through 
Parker House for lunch, after which the 1 its thirty-eight auxiliaries and helpers in 



MEETING AT THE OLD SOUTH. 



Our 



lack. 



ntercsting tour was now ended for 
it of further attractions but of time, 
and giving up a visit to old Faneuil Hall, 
and other notable places, we returned to the 



whole party went to the Old South, that an 
cient and historic building, where Franklin 
was baptised, where our Revolutionary lead- 
ers made .their fiery speeches and which is 
now used for lectures, public meetings and 
for the exhibition of articles of historic in- 
terest, to encourage and keep alive a spirit 
of patriotism in the younger generation. 

Here.notwithstanding the fierce storm, was 
gathered a lar -e audience of the friends, of 
the Indian and his rights, and addresses 



twenty-seven States, and. its membership of 
noble women from ten different denomina- 
tions and the best and most useful walks of 
life, has been wide and strong. Many hund- 
reds of thousands of leaflets and pamphlets 
giving facts frpm official sources, on the con- 
dition and treatment of the Indians; many 
hundreds of public meetings in various sec- 
tions of the country ; the appeals to the 
Government in repeated petitions, and to 
the public constantly through the press and 
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ind educa- 
cars, could 
interest, to 
awake the 
tional obli- 



directly to the great religic 
tional organizations during 
not fail indeed to arouse gen 
stir the Christian heart, an 
popular conscience regarding 
cations to Indians; and from nuniDerlcss 
Sources come testimonials and proo b 0(1 re- 
sults ot work done. To these results nave 
been added the noble literary and philan- 
thropic work of " H H..' begun six months 
after that of the Association, and the able 
scientific and executive efforts for Indian 
Civilisation and homes, begun still later by 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher's rare self-devotion , 
and. more recently still, the efficient and 
politically practical work of the gentlemen s 
■•Indian Rights Association' under the lead- 
ership of its champion and originator, Mr. 
Herbert Welsh . 

Thus has the God of justice called into 
active service different and specially pre- 
pared workers for different lines of service, 
and all are working out His divine purposes 
for redeeming and elevating still another 
race in our beloved home land. AH ttiwe 
labor toward the common end a nd to I ul 
filling the same, though it may s5met mes ne 
an unrecognised plan ; each toiler being but 
the laborer of a day in that divine employ 
which has no beginning of days and knows | 
no end of terms. * 

Of the new mission-work of the Women s 
Association, interestingly and successfully 
begun during the past year, space here for- 
bids mention save, to say that it is prepara- 
tory Christian work among tribes in no 
other way provided with Christian instruc- 
tion, and to be continued at a given point 
only until some purely missionary society is 
ready. to take the station for permanent 
•work. Of this department of labor more 

"one of the first and chief impulses ol The 1 
Women's National Indian Association was 
and is. to help secure a combination of all 
friends of Indians ; to mass the influence of 
all and direct it upon legislation ; to unite 
all friendly workers, upon whatever lines, in 
one grand army, to secure the desired ends. 
These to-day . are the fulfilling of confessed 
governmental obligations to Indians, tne 
Protection of common lav? for their property 
fights, and the opening 0/ the.path of ov.1- 
ization and citizenship to their grow.ngly- 
willing feet. 

CO-OPERATION, 

Then should be the watchword all along the 
lines - co-operation, mutual recognition and 
help: perfect liberty ol judgment and ex- 
pression as regards deiails. but hear .est 
union of all for political Indian redemption . 
' tor universal Indian education; and ever lor 
true. Christian civilization— that strongest, 
surest, and quickest leverage (or the uplilt- 
ing. ennobling, and developing of any race or 
individual the wide world over:- 
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Wanted-A Lift. 

a „d C wne L with Stwo 111 Children, de- 
sire greatly to go to Hampton School.. He 
is about thirty year, old and his wife^few 
years younger. He a one . 
especially in Chr.stia n work among 

T r Fi ';fS'' , ha"nowt^ r, b y ;igh, th* 

boys Daniel and James, aged 8 and ,0 years, 

a . Hampton Bringing the la 

would be as advantageous lor t 

for the children. The father is not . 

to make three years of school 

t0 Ach'ance to aid and educate Indians I < 
established character does not ollcn occu 
The cost of bringing the party from Dakol 
to Hampton will be about eighty dollar 
Until the current year, R°™™ mcm ; l™" 
nortation has been provided lor all I fl 
IS year the limited allowance made «ri 
exhausted last January, since w hen th 
sch 10I has paid traveling expenses of I r.dians 
from the charity fuiKi. Tins statement is 
mi >rle in the hope that one or more 01 ,our 
Trader " may contribute eighty dollars to 
bring D.m ie y ! Fire Cloud and his wile and 
UiUe 8 children to Hampton for two or three 
years' teaching and training. 

' X ' ■ - 



PATENTS 

irUNN * JO..e(tlie jciiirnric a»i™i™"i 



<! AMKKlCAS. f 
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. .„ „»i!aicA». U» iwj. a*™ 



ted one hundred yards from Fort Monroe at the-conflu- 
„ Jnf the Chesapeake Bav and Hampton Roads, about tbo miles 
S „f Mhm«M(l 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
50U TheXe i° reach 'doythe splendid steamers of the Bay Line. 

inc pinvo •= Ri„„ r Comnanies runn ng dailv between Balti- 
^W«h1n«on 5 Richmond TdNortolk. and by rail direct from 
d" iT~™H the Chesaocake and Ohio Railway. 
Richmond Iv he Lhesapcake .„ hci h[n- substantially built an! 

The Mvgeia is loui hydraulic elevators, gas and clec- 

corfortably furnishet 1 has two »'« »J£™ rooms for 

trie bells or Creigluon s Oral Anm nc .1 thc most 

pe.rtT^TL1nage a o^ d a C n°; ttcl or /ublic building in the 

"""M a resort tor the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourUts on tneir way to P Florida or the. North, this house : * h k 
accommodations for ,.000 guests and ,s open t rough, ut t he > ear 

^^S^^^S^ ol^hote, 

S ° Ut There Urn^ic and dancing every evening .and all .lie 
1 , ( ,<hinmhle watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate ol um 

Point Comfor "uSlS for salubrity and genera healthiness. 

J, lerialfc "efs I fin- absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 

"ological Observatory for the p'ast ten years shows an average tempe- 
7i« in summer - 59° in autumn; 44° m winter, and p for 

Srint the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
rSriaMv adap ten to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
H summers of the North. The whole reg.on roundabout is 
fitted wkh otouresoiie scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic : stroUs by^ight. Boating and fishing . are ^fj e ^% 
ivc . and the surf .Wtf^ 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic aeaDoaru. r lullaby of 

r^u^u^^KFvT S from thebed - 

the w ave » d r ° ws l r / mosl healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with n y 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish. 

PURE PAINTS AM OILS, 

rim, fuss, urn m. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 



JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER &c 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. v 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of eh 

All orders promptly attended to. 

Thanking the Public for ttinlr Ren»rou« patron*a;e 
in tne paat. i «h»H atlll eu'lt*avor uy strict Mt*ntlnn to 
bu-lm's-i, ,m 1 l.-iwprit'.-s, to m.-rit a continuaace of-thtft 
ame. CftUoo [ 

J. W. BOYENTO.V 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. flchmebt' Store, 
HAMPTON, VA. 
Clooe connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 
1 8— 84. News. 



room 



For further information address by 



r telegraph, 
H. PHOEBUS. Pn 



A TRIAL OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER 

Will Clearly Substantiate S : x Especial Points of Excellence. 



1st— It is the easiest ru 
3rd— It is the most dur 
made. 5H1— It will lak 



id— It is as strong as any press made. 
"" .th— It will do as good work as any press 
in repair than any press made. 6th— (Last 
than any first-class press made. 




RUfflR i HAUORY, 

22 Light Street, 

BAIiTIMORE, IVIcl.. 

DEALERS IN 

WROUGHT IRON PlPE 

FOS STEAM, WATEH and OAS. 
«UM AND LEATHER BELTING- 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LAED and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
AnJall kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
^-Send for Prick List. 

REUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Nd. 



NUioaal Sc&ool Supply Bureau 



Vntlorutl Schwl K"I"I>' 



3iT^».,'.IuIy 31. 1SS1. 



Xmswcam omee. Kl I 



ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND PRINTERS' SUPPLY. 

I F.W. D0RMAN,2i GERMAN ST., BALTIMORE, Md. 
■'* t 



,1 U m.-e*l i">*- ""'"r^noiiUi i Vecv lvI«tnotlcc tn.m 

Mil-* •l>vill»l»- mawwmMKM "I. " „i os |„ out 
W ^" ta "V n..o. 

U!™" 1 *- ue^pecttn.ly. 

KDW.VRO O. FISKK. 
Headmaster Markham Aea.1., Milwaukee, WU. 

For application-form and circular, address 
Natl School Supply Bureau, Chicago. ItO, 

N- B. "We want all kindo >{t 
Teachers for Soaools and 
Familes- Good pay to 

Agtnti and Private Correspondent!. 
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We are enjoying again the presence I friend's satisfaction. For that of others, j Morris is a well known friend of the 
of our fr end and honored ex-Treasurer, it is perhaps well to state here again, colored race, and we take great pleasure 
r .J I P ■ B Marshall and his wife. as we do from time to time, that these i in help.ng to make known to them bis 
Gen. J. *, a. M arsnau, anu « scholarship letters," as they are called, | latest benevolent work in their interest. 

-Rev Dr Auiirey, a distinguished ; are required every year from every stu- 
ministerof the Congregational Church i dent ; that one is sent to every donor 
iT London, has recently visited the i of a scholarship, and that it is a point 
school and delighted all with his most of honor with us that each shall be 

scnuui, o; _ s „ t — n„„. sent without correction further than 

that of cutting down when necessary. 
The student knows that it will be thus 
sent ; that he is expected to do 
i best at the time, and that only 



No. 4- 



es'tirig lecture upon " Living Eng- 
lish Statesmen." 



Ax account of a difficult an/4 interest 

ine "surgical operation, successfully per- .. 

foFmcdrecenllv by Dr. C. N. Dorsett. those who are trying to, have we he 

* . »«_ k.. .- rrli, m (..immcnf lothnsewho entrust 



of Montgomery, Ala., assisted by two 
other " well known physicians of the 
State." was recently given by the Nash- 
villc American without knowledge that 
Dr. Dorsett is a colored man, but in 
another number cheerfully making re- 
cognition of the fact. We are glad to 
record this triumph of a Hampton gra- 
duate, with whose manly struggles to 
secure his profession we have before 
now acquainted our readers. It is good 
evidence for the capabilities of his race, 
and that grit and ability are the keys 
to success in hands of any color. 

The Ini>ia> 



right to commend tothose who entru 
their contributions to the school for the 
benefit of the race. The scholarship 
letters are thus, from year to year, a 
gauge of the students' progress and 
real condition. Revised, they would 
lose their chief value and interest. As 
thev are, they have been for years very 
effective in interesting many in the 
school, as well as in instructing the stu- 
| dents in their relations to it and its 
I supporters. The general nature of the 
i letters may be seen in the two or three 
; samples of those written in the past 
I year, which we print as they werewrit- 
I ten and sent, on another page. 



Rights Association, 
whose vigorous " appeal to Cresar" was 
of late so successful in rousing the Ap- 
propriation Committee of the last Con- 
gress to saie the Piegans from starva- 
tion, has again proved its efficiency by 
securing the arrest— we trust the pre- 
vention—of gross injustice to the In- 
dian and one more disgrace to the 

country. For the particulars and merits S p Ca i{ er has, bv his earnes 
of the opening up of the Crow Creek > couose i ( rom t !ie standpoint of one who 
reservation, we refer our readers to Mr. 1 had h 
Herbert Welsh's letter in' our Indian 



Dr. Felix Aui.ek whose great work 
for the rescue of the poor children of 
New York by scientific industrial train- 
ing, is of course well known to our 
readers, has visited Hampton Institute 
with great interest in its line of work. 
He moved its students as no other 



. :|f — as a Jew-known not only 

Herbert Welsh's letter in" our Indian | tJle tria | 5 but the " moral danger of be- 
department. The prompt consent of | i ong : n g to a persecuted race ." Mr. Adler 
President Cleveland and Secretary j was acc( , m , :amt( | by the distinguished 
Lamsir of the Interior, on the repre 
sentations of Professor Painter.- ant 
the recommendation of Commissione 
Price, to suspend the action'of thei 

predecessors until its justice could be paint ; ng is begun," by.an offhand sketch 
investigated and the Indian have a | for 
hearing, promise well for the indepen- 
denceand conscientiousnessof the new j 
administration. Mr. Atkins, the n^w | f 
Indian Commissioner, hashad much ex- 
perience, in Indian affairs upon the 
Appropriation Committees of the 
House. It is to be hoped that the forces 
of the Department will be united, 
for the s 



as accompanied by the distinguished 
1 English artist Mr. Moscheles, grand- 
son of the great Mendelssohn, who also 
I very kindly addressed the students, and 
I gave them an illustration of "I 
iting is begun," . rf 

which Gen. Marshall obligingly sat. 



The words of the President's Inau- 
gural for our N'egro citizens and Indian 
wards were few but strong ; for the 
latter.that " Their education and civiliz- 
mst be promoted-with a view to 
their ultimate citizenship" ; for the 
former, that " All discussion as to the 
fitness for the place accorded to them 
as American citizens is idle and un- 
profitable, except as it suggests the ne- 
cessity for their improvement. The 
fact that they are citizens entitles them 
to all the rights due to that relation 
and charges them with all its duties, 
obligations and responsibilities." 

In an interview with a colored " In- 
dependent" recently the Presidentgaye 
further expression of his views in dis- 
cussing the relations of the Democrats 
to the Negro. He ".hoped that the 
position of the colored man in the 
South would be improved under his 
administration." He " believed that a 
polit cal division among the colored 
men in the North would be of advan- ] 
tage to the South, where the vote would 
not always be along the color line." 
He " thought the time had come when j 
it was possible that all political dis- 
tinctions between the white and colored 
man could be abandoned," and he 
hoped that his administration would 
tend to that end." 

We heartily concur in this hope. So 
will, we think, every honest and intelli- 
gent citizen, who cannot, however well 
convinced of the soundness of his own 
political faith, desire it to prevail by 
class distinctions and color lines, in- 
stead of bv intelligent conviction ; and 
who cannot fail to see that division 
on points not of absolute right and 
wrong is better, as human nature is 
constituted, for the purity and life of 
all parties. 



teachers of North Carolina were not far be- 
hind in their devotion, but they were not so 
communicativc;an inherited Scottish carmi- 
nes* made them reticent. I have had girls 
come to our Normal School at Baltimore for 
a whole year, traveling 75 miles a day in the 
steam cars, and four miles in the streetcars. 
At the great Normal School held at the 
University of Virginia in the summer of 
1880, I met with many ladies who spent the 
entire savings of the year for traveling and 
boarding expenses, though the latter was 
very light — not exceeding %\z a month. At 
Abingdon, Va.. the following year, we had 
men who walked 2o miles to the Normal 
because they were too poor to pay car fare. 
Quite a number came and went daily on 
horseback, because they could not pay for 
their board in town. The South may be 
proud of her sons and daughters. 

" Very truly yours, 

•■ M. A. Newell." x 
There is no doubt that this educa- 
tional interest is the common ground 
on which the double race problem is to 
be worked out in the South, and the 
prophecy of our gentle Ouaker poet to 
be fulfilled— ' " 

Ye are rising, both are rising — 
The black and the white together." 



Mr. Edward L. Morris, of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Philadelphia, whose 
excellent work in and for Liberia, 
founding schools and missions, en- 
gaging trade and .commerce, we 



Deoartment will De uniteu, ^u.» 6 ... s — - — - . 
latisfaction of the demand re-, have heretofore noticed in our columns, 



cognized by the President in his in 
augural address.' " The conscience of 
the people demands that the Indians 
within our boundaries shall be fairly 
and honestly treated." 



has just made a new gift to the women 
of Liberia and Africa, by perfecting 
hand machines for ginning, spinning 
and weaving cotton, to supersede the 
clumsy apparatus hitherto in use. 
His new gin and loom, operated by two 
men, will do as much work in one day 



Chief White Ghost's letter, received as twenty men can in six days by th 

just in time to print after Mr. Herbert . native proce ss. They will doubtless b_ 

Welsh's statement of his,case, well sup- as e ff ect iv» to "astonish the natives" as 

plements it. Many of our readers will was th ^£\ t steamboat or telegraph, 

recall the stately old man, with a face and a re/asVeal and timely a- step in 

like a Roman senator-'s, who so elo- c j v rtj za rio n , in the opening up of the 

quently spoke for his people at the .^jjarK Continent." 

• The. hand machines are adapted not 



recent meetings for Hampton 
York and Boston. We submit it i U 
them whether the spirit of this letter, 
and the bearing of the old" chief and 
his people in their emergency, contrast 
unfavorably or favorably with that of 
their civilized "guardians." 

A friend who shows his good will to 
Hampton and the colored race by con- 
tributing one of the $7° scholarships 
which pay for a year's schooling, re- 
turns the student's customary letter of 
acknowledgement, witha serious criti- 
cism of its various errors, and the sup- 
posed remissness of some teacher in 
allowing it to go out from the school in 
such a faulty condition. The case has 
been explained, we trust, to our good 



only for use in Africa but in this coun- 
try, making small producers indepen- 
dent of distant manufactories. To the 
colored men and women of America as 
well as of Africa, Mr. Morris makes the 
offer to accept their raw material in 
exchange for the machines. The price 
of the cotton gin in cash is §150, and 
of the loom $25. For 5,000 lbs. of un- 
ginned cotton he will send the gin to 
any address, and for 6,000 lbs. both 
machines, with full directions for work- 
ing them, and will pay the freight him- 
self on cotton and machines, from and 
to any port or railway station within 
the limits of the United States. His 
address is Edward S. Morris, No. 4 
Merrick Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 



At the Conference of County Super- 
intendents in Richmond, noticed in our 
last number, Col. M. B. Newell, State 
Supt.of Instruction in Marylandpresent- 
ed some very interesting statements of 
the interest in education . among the 
white people of this and neighboring 
States, and the sacrifices by which some 
of them prove it. While the colored 
people's longing and struggles for edu- 
cation are naturally oftenest noticed in 
our columns, none'the less interesting 
is is the growth of Southern white 
public sentiment, which indeed is to so 
great an extent the encouragement 
and guarantee of theirs. In response 
to our request, Col. Newell has kindly 
taken time from his arduous duties 111 
the educational conference at New Or- 
leans, to put upon paper for the Work- 
man the interesting statements in his 
speech. He says : ' , 

•• The facts referred to in your letter were 
observed by me in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and West Virginia, most 
notably in South Carolina., three years ago. 
There were over 300 teachers attending the 
Summer Normal School. I talked to a 
great many of them, and I hardly found one 
of the lady teachers who. if she paid for 
board and clothing, could have enough left 
to pay her school expenses. One middle- 
aged lady had had a school that was kept 
open at public expense but six weeks in the 
year. It took her whole salary to pay her 
railroad fare and a month's board at Co- 
lumbia. , . 

» I have never seen a more genuine and 
more touching thirst for knowledge than 
among the South Carolina teachers. The 



The Let-Alone Treatment. 

In the Christian Advocate, the organ 
of the M. E. Church, South, Dr. Hay- 
good earnestly protests against the sen- 
timent entertained by " many excellent 
people," as well as some less excellent, 
that "The way to solve the Negro ques- 
tion is to let it alone." As the Doctor 
truly remarks: "If every white hand in 
America were withdrawn from all rela- 
tion to any scheme of solution, the pro- 
blem remains and it will work on to a 
solution of some sort." "But not to 
the one we would look for." "No hu- 
man beings, needingall things— educa- 
tion, training, help, sympathy, religion, 
were ever yet let alone by those who 
were able to help them without going 
straightway to the bad." "And he will 
not sink into the abyss alone — those 
nearest go with him." ' "It often-comes 
to pass that to decline a responsibility 
' -,sume the gravest responsibility. 

* If we say we believe in Chris- 
tian education and employ it for the 
saving of our own children, and 'let the 
Negro alone," what will become of us, 
to say noting of him ?" 

Since reading Dr. Haygood's earnest 
words, we have read with deep interest 
a volume on the past and present of 
Hayti, just published, by. Sir Spencer 
St. John, for thirty years British Con- 
sul General and Minister-resident in 
that republic. He gives a most appall- 
ing picture of the state of things there; 
agriculture and all internal business 
and improvement checked by revolu- 
tion after revolution; cities burned and 
not rebuilt, or given up to filth and 
pestilence, increasing yearly; corrup- 
tion in every branch of th&» service; 
constant strife between thjf blacks, and 
" dored;" exceptional men among both 
tving against the tide, but immorali- 
ty everywhere the rule, with conceit in 
proportion to the lack of any founda- 
tion for it. A government and consti- 
tution modeled on that of the French 
republic, but commonly disregarded by 
every official who swears allegiance to 
it from the Presidents down; human 
life little valued; Voudouism, or pagan 
conjuring serpent-worship preached 
openly or secretly in all ranks of soci- 
ety; cannibalism, even, not infrequent 
in the more remote districts among its 
horrid rites. In short, according to Sir 
Spencer, the whole country is lapsing, 
and now at a rapid rate, "into what 
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Napoleon called it % 'pays de barbare.' " 
How far his representations are reliable 
and iust we do not know. We would 
like to know what other observers— Mr. 
Langston among them— think of it. 
The author has a fluent pen, and says- 
very frankly — that he rewrote if once, 
his notes appearing too strong to him- 
self on a second reading. They must 
have been strong indeed. Perhaps a 
more careful hand would have toned 
them down still more. On the other 
hand, his position entitles him to a re- 
spectful hearing. He certainly must 
have had every opportunity of observa- 
tion, and he ckrtms. to have been 
brought up in the most advanced 
school of English liberalism; to, have 
gone to Hayti utterly without prejudice 
as to color, and to have a personal lik- 
ing for the race. A reader wh is ac- 
quainted with it in better conditions, 
. finds himself involuntarily acquiescing 
here and there in special bits of obser- 
vation and analysis, favorable or other- 
wise, and this naturally strengthens the 
hold of Che book. We can but hope 
that it is overdrawn at least, though if 
it- is anything but a (issue of fabrica- 
tions.the case'is surely bad enough. He 
speaks very highly of the influence of 
thesmall Protestant mission as far as it 
reaches. Romanism, which prevails, 
seems to be generally corrupt, even 
mingled often with Voudouism, the 
"slimv serpent god" being sometimes 
actually kept in a box beneath the al 
tar One point in the book is of spe- 
cial significance. Contracting the -jzn 
dition of Havti and the adjoining re- 
public of San Domingo, on the same 
island, Sir Spencer attributes the vastly 
better condition of the latter to the 
policy of encouraging white settlement, 
bringing in thus capital, competition, 
and the ideas of civilization, while 
Hayti has always sought I • exclude it 
and is suffering tin- . si-'e pienccs. In 
this case the responsibility of neglect is 
not upon the whites— unless we go hack, 
as we well may, to the causes of this 
spirit of seclusion— but it is a powerful 
illustration of the results of the let- 
alone policy. 

" The chief specialty of our country 
must be education, if she is. to- -main- 
tain her place among the Powers of 
the'civilized world," is the expression, 
in a wise and able article by Prof. G. 
Stanley Hall, in ' the North American 
RevietB for February, which ought to 
be read by every thoughtful teacher 
and parent in this country, so full is it 
of fundamental truths. While there is 
no lack of words of warning , the gen- 
eral tone is inspiring to a degree which 
can only be reached by one who is him- 
self inspired Ixy a whole-souled faith 
in the new order of things, and no one 
who has anything to do with the training 
of children can fail to be helped by it. 

We should be glad to quote the ar- 
ticle entire, but are compelled to con- 
tent ourselves with a few quotations, 
which 1 we hope may create in our read- 
ers an appetite which will be satisfied 
only with the whole. 

"Although, compared with other lands, we 
almost never have the best in education, we 
rarely have the worst " 

'■ Our printed courses ol study, often so 
detailed and exiguous as to destroy all the 
teacher's freedom artd initiative, ai.d i our ex- 
amination papers and exhibitions, which too 
often more than make up for lack of thor- 
ouirhness by the number of studies begun, 
show off the children so well that we forget 
that many of our schools are, as has been 
said working out here the problem that 
China has solved so well, viz : how to instruct 
and not develop." 

" Every important advance or reform in 
the history of education, has been in large 
measure due to new insights into the nature 
of childhood." 

" Pestalozzi dressed, washed, combed, 
and slept in the midst of his pauper 
school-children, shared all their joys and 
sorrows, and effected his reforms because 
he had at last come to live in their world, 
and learned and told something new of 
childhood. Locke, Froebel, Herbart, Ham- 
ilton Bell, Lancaster, Stowe, Wilderspen, 
Necker, and most of the teachers whose 
work and words it is worth our while to 
ponder in the history of education, studied 



children, often in a systematic way, as a nat- 
uralist studies the instincts of insects and 
animals; and. their exhortation is to follow, 
observe, adapt to the nature of childhood. 
Knowledge of the subject to be taught, 
though so commonly defective, is only the 
beginning of the teacher's wisdom, especially 
in all primary and intermediate education. 

" Premature, belated, ill-adapted informa- 
tion, given without determining just how 
much knowledge can be presupposed as the 
point of departure, this is the cram that 
makes bad, collapsible mental tissue, because 
not thoroughly digested and assimilated, 
and originates that worst product of artificial 
methods, a dislike of study and knowledge.' 

•• The new education of to-day looks at 
quality rather than quantity, and has chiefly 
in view two things; first, methods that are 
nnti,r.-il- and secondly, educations' values— 
of all kinds of value in the 
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free and so new. and without at 
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control the conditions of bun 
ment." 

■• The lawgivers that will rut. 
the next century should and 
well the problems of education 
♦ *♦«•• for, imposing ; 
system may be. it is good am 
only as it represents and fits the natu 
needs of children. Even in discussin 
questions as the form. , slant, and hei 
seat in school; the lighting, heating, ..... 
ation, and size of rooms ; the duration i 
frequency of recess, the number of stud 
c length ot lessons, the best part of the 



and the privilege of sitting in the 
wonderful rocking throne of the white 
woman, and holding the wonderful 
white baby; its mother hovering near 
with her heart in ber mouth, gathering 
courage at last to paint the delighted 
monarch's portrait, in regalia of feath- 
ers, tattoo and war paint. Retired 
from its tropical missionary life, the 
Cannibal Chair seems to have found 
voice — as rocking chairs are apt to in 
the course of years, though seldom with 
so much interest and pleasure to their 
hearers. 

We have not found any more thor- 
oughly readable series of* biographical 
sketches than are Mr. Edward T. Ma- 
ion's "Persona/ Traits of British Authors" 
.n four attractive volumcs.just publish- 
ed by theScribners. The-pcriod chosen 
begins with the revival of English 
literature of nearly a hundred years ago, 
"the great awakening to which may be 
traced everything of real moment 
ngu 
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that this horizon has been .created' 
largely, if not wholly, by the conditions- 
of his environment, past and present. 
Granting this, we see no reason to 
doubt that similar conditions, in the 
case of the black man, will produce — - 
similar results, but we realize also that 
the question can be decided only by a- 
series of experimental tests, which 
must of necessity include successive 
generations. The most that can be 
said is that, while at present the colored 
man (taking averages) has not the ca- 
pacity of the white man for receiving 
higher education, it is too soon for 
either philosopher or physiologist to 
give a verdict upon the possible future 
i thb African races 
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debate.— it is to the physical nat 
childhood that we must ever turn to 
hltion, to which he alone makes real t 
bution who brings new facts about ju 
physiology and hygiene." 

" As, after all. comparatively little ol what 
is now being done has found its way into 
print, it may be Of interest to say that al- 
ready, in this country, many teachers are 
carefully exploring, bv many ingenious ways, 
with due precautions against both harm to 
tin- child and error in the results, the minds 
of individual children of all ages, one from 
lOther; carefully noting all important points 
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last, when hundreds of records an 
compared, a better and more objective pic- 
nic- of the inward growth of our faculties. 
:eable alike for science and for the prac- 
ivork of teaching." 

. is acquisition along the lines of least 
ancc thus ascertained that makes edu- 
n truly ' liberal.' whether elementary or 
advanced. It is this*at makes our colleges 
luch more effective under the elective 
system, which makes its way wherever the 
increased expenditure for instructors can be 

•• A good method of recommending knowl- 
edge to the young, and thus of teaching, is 
one of the most effective bulwarks against a 
slow relapse to barbarism, because by it 
knowledge and all its benign influences 
slowly filter more effectual^ down from the 
high .r to the lower intelligences. But all 
methods. Curricula, and programs perish 
with their representatives, if persisted in 
Irom habit or convenience, after the all-con- 
trolling needs of childhood have found a 
better way. Hence, the danger for institu- 
tions and men of being left behind, which 
was never greater in this country than to- 
day, where progress in these directions is sc 
rapid" 

The Cannibal Chair. 

(See page 47.) 

On the porch of a pleasant mission 
ary home in the Sandwich Islands, 
shaded by tamarind and bread fruit- 
trees, and tropical vines, stood a few 
years ago, an old-fashioned high-back- 
ed rocking chair, that looked as if its 
whole mission in life had been to rock 
generation after generation of New 
England babies ' in a New England 
home, but to which the stranger guest 
was formally introduced as to "The 
Cannibal Chair." In spite of this 
formidable introduction, its inviting 
arms did not prove to be those of a 
devouring Moloch, but swinging lazily 
in its roomy cradle, the stranger heard 
how its title had been given in memory 
of a Marquesan chief to whose savage 
honor, missionary mother and child 
had been perforce entrusted in the 
father's absence upon a further mis- 
sionary tour; and how the fierce war- 
rior proved faithful to his trust, grat- 
ified with the confidence placed in him, 
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roductory notes befor 
it consists of selection 
timony of contemporar 
writers upon these representative au 
thors of their period; sometimes of on 
upon another. The selections ar 
drawn from many sources with grea 
research and good taste, some of ther 
gems of literature in themselves. A- 
mong the twenty-seven portraits, we 
'find Shelly, Ktfats, Landor, Lamb, Haz- 
litt, Scott', Hoger, Wilson, Macaulay, 
Sidney Smith, Dickens and Thackeray. 
Touch after touch of light and color is 
thrown upon them till you feel that 
you have made acquaintance with the 
men themselves. ■ their appearance, 
manners, habits, their work and their 
pla\\ their strength and weakness." 
While his introductory notes prove that 
Mr. Mason could have given us good 
work in the usual style of continuous 
Uioeriphi.al narrative and inticistn, 
we approve his judgment and thank | 
him for a delightful h 
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which, more and more, are working tb\ 
gether for good. The magnificently' 
healthy development of our Southern 
country is carrying the Negro with it 
as a- sweeping current carries drift- 
wood, and his docility, his imitative- 
ness. his power of adaptation, all his [ 
negative virtues, in short, are in his 
favor. 

While in many of our graduates we 
have entire confidence as individual 
men and women, it is the great onward 
movement, of which they are un- 
consciously a part, which gives usour 
assurance of success. 



In the York Her,,/,! of England, we 
see the name of our friend Mr. Geo. 
Dixon who recently left Hampton for 
his English home, recorded among those 
present at a meeting held for the for- 
tion of a new "Liberal Association" 
I'orkshire. 
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list of works quoted and of all other 
available sources of information, in- 
crease the value of the book to the 
student, and a topical index in the 
broad margins assists the reader, leay- 
intr room for personal annotations in 
which some like to indulge. 



QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
The Average Negro. 

Southern Workman .— 

The article entitled "The Negro Problem," 
in the Atlantic Monthly. November. 18S4, 
by N. S. Shalcr. was so comprehensive, and 
the notes of criticism by other competent 
writers so satisfactory, that a fuller statement 
of one or two points is all that can be asked 
on that important and interesting subject. 

Allow me to ask, however. 

1. Whether the "average of two or three 
negroes out of a hundred, who would be 
able to receive and profit by a college edu- 
cation" (as slated in a note by General Arm- 
strong), is an indication that, while the 
brightness of the negro equals that of the 
white, up to a certain stage, there is a lack 
of proportionate ability of the average negro, 
when educated in elementary studies, to 
grasp the higher branches ? 

2. Considering the " race proclivities" of 
the negro, will the education, in common 
school branches and in religious ideas, 
which can be received in an ordinary course 
of instruction, hold the average student 
from reverting to the low level, especially in 
moral tone, when left to work out his own 
career, without further supervision ? 



The Women's National Indian As- 
sociation. 

Communicated By Mrs. A. S. Quinfon. Sec'y. 

The following Resolutions which iliis As- 
sociation is urging upon the Legislatures of. 
the country has just been adopted by the. 
Legislature of Pennsylvania and approved by" 
the Governor. 

WhEREAS. Believing that the education of 
Indians and their voluntary citizenship in the 
United States will most justly, quickly, and 
economical!* solve the Indian problem. 
Therefore ,f 

Resolved. That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress be and they are here- 
by requested to aid in the passage of resolu- 
tions solemnly pledging the faith of the na- 
tion to the Indian Policy embodied in the 
following principles: 

First, That the unpaid sum pledged for 
:ducational purposes by the Governri 



«.'erage negro, graduating as a 
teacher from the Institute, be safely trusted 
to be an instructor and example to his own 
race, considering all the circumstances by 
which he will be surrounded, and his own 
imperfect development in the higher grada- 
tions of mental and moral power ? 

These questions have a natural sequence, 
and an answer to one or all of them will be 
gratefully received. 

6 (Rev.) A. S. Twomblv. 

1. The average Negro of. to-day cer- 
tainly has not the same intellectual 
horizon as the average, white man. But 
in the case of the white man we know 



payment for the cession of lands by Indians, 
be Appropriated for the purpose of stock,, 
fanning implements, tools, etc. , for Indian 
manual-labor schools. 

Second, That so much of the net proceeds 
of the sale ol Indian lands as may be neces- 
sary shall be set apart for the purpose of 
creating a permanent fund for thceducation 
I of Indians'. L 

severalty, making 
twenty-live years, 
ship may he-grant 

who so desire. 

Fourth, That the legal personality of 
Indians may be granted, and that protectio 
ot law may be given them, as it is to ail 
other races within these United States. 

Fifth, That the civilization of Indians may 
be hastened by providing for and rewarding 
their civilized industries. 

Sixth, That the salaries of Indian Agents 
be increased sufficiently to secuic good men 



.... That land 
heir titles inalienable f 
and United States citizi 
ed at once to all Ind 
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of large capacity and- business experience, 
and to retain them in service. 

Resolved That the Governor be requested 
to transmit a copy of the foregoing resolu> 
tions to each of the Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress from this -State. 

These resolutions have also been passed 
by the New York, Maine. Connecticut, and 1 
Michigan Legislatures. ^ 
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The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

"The government of the United* States is 
now in the hands of the Democrats, and the 
eyes of the world are upon them."— Mem- 
phis Appeal. 

"President Cleveland has but to live up to 
the fair promise of his inaugural in order to 
win a position second only to those great 
fathers of the nation whose guidance he pro- 
poses for hiscburse. He has notdisappoint- 
ed an expectant people at the outset, and we 
have confidence that he will not disappoint 
them in the end." — A'. O. Picayune. \ 

The colored papers take a no less 
inclusive view of the responsibility and 
opportunity of the Democratic party, 
and, evidently, if vigilant watching on 
all sides can ensure good government, 
we are in a fair way to have it for the 
next four years, 

The People's Advocate puts in a claim 
which is hardly consistent with the 
principle of reform to which, it is hoped, 
the administration has bound itself. 
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;n colored men, to keep up a numerical 
proportion between the races, is not 
likely to advance the interests of either 
race. 

■'The democratic party comes into power 
under very peculiar circumstances'— not bv 
its own dash and influence merely but by the 
aid of elements which have hitherto affiliated 
with the defeated party. The uncertainty 
of the permanent support of these ric"w, yet 
potent elements, and the stern necessity to 
make further accessions from the republican 
ranks, will operate to institute a cautious 
and reformatory policy which will preserve 
its present strength and give new supporters. 
The inconsistencies of the republican party 
(inconsistencies possibly which could not be 
harmonized at once), will serve as an induce- 
ment to the democratic party, and it may 
set at once about removing what it seemed 
was imposs ble or important to the other 
party. For instance, the claims of colored 
people have not been fully recognized. 
They are not fairly represented in any of the 
branches of'government and haw: not their 
share, by large odds, of legitimate patronage. 
In a word, they have not been treated fairly 
or equitably. A policy set on foot to regu- 
late this matter by showing a disposition to 
correct this misfortune would at once set at 
rest the apprehensions which are entertained 
by colored people regarding the friendship 
and disposition of their old enemies. The 
colored people are in a very delicate posi- 
tion, and will "bide their time" either to 
march on with the successful party, or to 
await the advancing columns of the defeated 
party, conditioned only upon fair, honest 
and full recognition and the 'best proof of 
friendship." 

The New York Freeman enunciates 
sounder views and recognizes that the 
" general good " includes the " interests 
of the race." 

"No class of our citizens than the colored 
people have better cause to know and to ap- 
preciate the fact that " Mr. Cleveland is a 
new man, with new ideas;" an3 we are 
much gratified to observe a dawning of the 
fact upon the colored mind that, in many 
respects, the Democratic party is not the 
same it was under Buchanan, the last Dem- 
ocratic President before the war/ In fact, 
the present is one of surprises to us. The 
surprises start with the patriotic and states- 
man-like reference to us by Mr. Cleveland 
in his inaugural address, and is continued by 
the party organs and leaders in the broad- 
ness and cordiality of their utterances and 
actions towards us; 



We hope that the e 
be fruitful of pleasant surprises. We want 
it incontestibly demonstrated that the Con- 
stitutional rights of the colored citizens are 
as sacred, if not more so, under the Demo- 
cratic. rule than they have been the past ten 
years under the Republican ; and this we de- 
sire in the interest of the race and the gen- 
eral good, which we have always regarded as 
more sacred than any party. Once the race 
is assured of the inviolability cf their Con- 
stitutional rights they will be in position to 
devote more of attention to their mental 
and material interests«and thus make great- 
er and more lasting progrrss. Being thus 
reassured, the solidarity of the colored vote, 
in the same proportion as in the past, would 
be an utter impossibility." 

The Richmond State comments as 
follows upon the appearance of colored 
troops in the inauguration procession. 

"The Republican politicians who tried to 
solidify the colored vote of the South by tell- 
ing the Negroes that they must support the 
Republican ticket if they wished to retain 
their liberty, had an opportunity yesterday 
of seeing how little importance the colored 
people attached to those absurd statements. 
The colored militia formed a conspicuous 
feature in the procession that moved 
through the streets of Washington on the 
occasion o! the inauguration of President 
Cleveland. Colored troops from Richmond. 
Charleston and other Southern cities were 
in line, and no class of citizens enjoyed the 
day more fully. Try as they may. Republi- 
can managers can never more deceive the 
Negroes by their old methods. '" 

The Baltimore Herald takes another 
view ot it, and is disposed to be very 
critical of President Cleveland, whose 
smallest movement, even to an unwary 
smile or nod, is supposed to be fraught 
with deep meaning. The Herald says; 

"The colored troops in the inaugural pro- 
cession received more attention from Presi- 
dent Cleveland than associations like Tam- 
many and Irving Hall. Even our own Cres- 
cent Club was permitted to pass without the 
recognition of a nod. Not so with the col- 
ored militia. As soon as the right of their line 
appeared a smile on jhe face oftheir new Presi- 
dent broadened to a grin and the nod of rec- 
ognition was so emphatic as lo attract gen- 
eral attention. As it is his ambition to win 
the confidence and vote of the colored peo- 
ole, he appears to be starting right. By re- 
appointing ex-Senator Bruce Register of the 



Ministry our hearty 



The Cabinet seems to us to be made of ex- 
cellent material, so contrived as to bring en- 
ergy, intelligence, , vigor, experience, and 
honesty into the service of the People, and 
we have no doubt its policy will vindicate the 
sagacity of the President."— Norfolk Land- 
mark. 

The appointment of General A. H. Gar- 
land as Attorney General is received by the 
colored people with much gratification. To 
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"President Cleveland is a progressive man. 
He recognized in the participation of colored 
troops in the inauguration ceremonies of the 
first Democratic President, since the aboli- 
tion of slavery, an index to the momentous 
changes in the sentiment of the American 
people and the structure of the Federal 
Constitution which have transpired during 
the past quarter of a century. 

The presence of colored troops upon so 
radical a ch ingc in the personnel and oolicy 
of the" Federal government emphasizes the 
vast changes of the past quarter of a centu- 
ty, and that Mr. Cleveland should have been 
moved to give them a 'nod of recognition 
so emphatic as to attract general attention ' 
is a happy augury which the editor of the 
Herald may not be able to read. 'There 
are none so blind as those who will not see.' 
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and the general satisfaction is marked, 
wh^le criticism is of the mildest. 

Cabinet is made up of strong men. 
who have been before the country more or 
less in past years, and whose recent 
prominence has made them especial objects 
of criticism. The names are well distributed, 
the West being probably the most neglected, 
but the character of the men who have been 
chosen overshadows the sectional question, 
and shows up an impregnable Cabinet to 
the^country. The selection of two New 
Yorkers in the Cabinet has been severely 
commented upon in some quarters, but as 
both are men of ability and are embodiments 
of the Cleveland idea in politics and in 
government, the council is made more com- 

?act and characteristic by their presence, 
t puts the President with undoubted re- 
ponsibility and power in command of the 
Government."- Augusta Constitutionalist, 

" Like many others, we are disappointed 
that the Mother of States and Satesmen has 
had no place assigned her in the President s 
political family ; but we are all 



office more than any oth 
net, must the colored people look for an 
amelioration of their condition as citizens, 
virtually debarred of their constitutional 
rights. Hitherto greater attention has been 
paid to the colored people by other mem- 
bers of the cabinet than by the Attorney 
General, and the consequence has been that, 
while some colored people have, to some 
extent.en joyed a fe»v olfices.the masses were 
in a sense, without either the benefits of of- 
ficial emolument or the protection of the 
courts. This has, we believe, been a great 
mistake on the part of previous administra- 
tions. The rights of the colored people to 
full justice before the courts should have 
been a paramount object of our statesmen, 
the olfices being a matter incident to such 
rights and given upon political or other rea- 
sons. That the present Attorney General 
will do his best to insure fair trial to the 
colored people by exercising a wise selec- 
tion ol those who are to mete out justice, we 
firmly believe. This we assume and believe 
from the wise policy he pursued while Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas and Senator of the United 
States. He has been a pronounced conser- 
vative, in the proper sense, lnareccnt letter 
to a friend, he frankly says, 'while I have 
sacrificed no principle or sound idea of my 
section. I have labored to be conservative. I 
djd it for the best of all. for I ardently and 
tly desired to see our country restored 
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at the best interests of all, is 
atism we most desire to s 
believe that the Attorney General 
on that principle and in doing so he will 
not fail tosee that the judicial barriers which 
stand in the way of the proper development 
of the # colored man are speedily and perma- 
nently removed."— People's Advocate. 

We quote from the Memphis Appeal 
a kindly tribute to the work of the A. 
M. A. in the South. 

"The Appeal has followed for years, and 
with increasing interest, the benevolent 
work of the American Missionary Associ- 
ation, especially its school work at the South. 
It is therefore with special pleasure that it 
finds from its report up to September, 1884. 
that there has been no loss of zeal, no loss 
of interest m the schools that have been 
established south of the Potomac and have 
been sustained at so much cost of money 
and service for more than twenty years, ft 
maintains sixty-five institutions, high, nor- 
mal and common schools, at the South, and 
pays 319 teachers, of both sexes, who have 
9S86 students under their guidance and 
control, seventy-three of them theological 
students and fifty-five law students. Besides 
this great, good educational work among 
the colored people, this association main- 
tains ninety-five churches at the South, 
with a total of 6420 members and 13,1 50 Sun- 
day-school scholars, employing seventy-six 
pastors, twenty-three of whom are Northern 
men and fifty-three Southern. What a 
record is this of benevolence and Christ-like 
work; how worthy of all honor and praise, 
and how worthy of devout thankfulness. 
Is it not good proof that Christian love has 
not perished from the earth?"— Memphis Ap- 
peal. 

In a statistical account of the condition 
of the people of Washington published 
by the People's Advocate, there are some 
interesting facts, from which we select 
the following. 

"There are, in the city, 12 colored schools 
with an enrollment of about 9,000 children , 
fifty churches, well supported, 167 Lodges 
and Orders,a flourishing mil itJa organization, 
several successful physicians, and seven law- 
yers. The trades are well represented, there 
are two colored newspapers, and a number of 
conspicuous business enterprises. 

To recapitulate: the colored people of 
Washington are 60,000 in number, or one- 
third of the entire population. The death 
rate, which ten years ago was often three 
times that of the whites, is gradually decreas- 
ing. The church membership is one-third 
of the population, and the value of improve- 
ments on church property since the war has 
been more than a third of'a million of dollars. 

It is safe to say that the colored people 
pay taxes on about nine millions of real 



estate, and their homes are growing more 
comfortable and tasteful year byyear. They 
have a fair number of tradesmen. In the 
medical profession they are making' a better 
show than in any other city of the country ; 
in the law not doing quite so well. The col- 
a superabundance of socie- 
pjrsuits progress has been 
slow.but the outlook not without promise. In- 
"playing soldier" the Negro here, according 
to his opportunities, asks no odds. In his 
schools he is doing excellently. In the po- 
lice and criminal courts he is too often found 
but generally for trivial offenses occasioned 
by the condition of the labor market and the 
proscription of which he is the victim. With 
a school for thorough instruction in the 
trades, the colored people of Washington 
■~"uld look r'""* u ' — ■ " 



: hopefully to the future." 



Niagara Falls. 

BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 

The advocates.of the Niagara Park scheme 
e still working hard to sectrre in the New 
:he passage of the bill, by 
vill purchase 



of Neil 



:h the sta 
the property. 

In ante-bellum days, Southern people 
loved to go to Niagara, and every one who 
ild do so. young ladies just entering soci- 
ety, young men just leaving college, not to 
mention bridal couples, felt it incumbent up- 
on them to visit Niagara before settling 
down to the serious business of life. 

Times have so changed for the class of 
Southerners who once enjoyed money and 
leisure, and Virginians of all classes are now 
generally occupied with the difficult prob- 
ns of private affairs, that it may not be-- 
mmonly known among them, that of late 
irs, busy manufactures, with all their un- 
rely accompaniments of roisy mills, taw- 
dry shops and dismal tenement houses, have 
n growing up around the gr-at cataract. 
The sordid spirit of gain is utilizingthe abun- 
dant water power to such an extent that 
there is much danger of the apprplch to na- 
2's glorious work being spoiled by its sur- 
ndings. Unless prompt steps are taken, 
traveler from distant lands who comes 
/isit this magnificent spectacle of the Cre- 
ator's power, will turn away, disgusted with 
the polluting touch of man. 

The plan proposed is, that the state of 
New York shall purchase the Falls with the 
adjacent property, and convert it into a pub- 
lic park, where all the world may unmolest- 
ed come to enjoy the wondrous scene. [In 
its present form, the "compromise bill" pro- 
poses to appropriate only S433.000 the first 
year, and spread the remainder over a peri- 
od of ten years by the issue of bonds; instead 
of appropriating $1,433,000 at once as first 
proposed. By this plan, the appropriation 
will not perceptibly increase the public tax- 
es which was the only argument against the 
purchase. It will be a disgrace to the state 
if the purchase is not made.] \ 



Self-Help. 

A Large and Successful Educational 
Meeting of the Colored Citizens 
of Montgomery, Ala. in the 
Interest of the Tuskegee 
JIormal School. 

At the suggestion of citizens in Montgom- 
ery, a meeting was held in that city in Feb- 
ruary last, in the interest of education. The 
special object of the meeting was to secure 
aid towards furnishing rooms, in the new 
building. "Alabama Hall," at the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial School. 

The meeting was very largely attended by 
the best citizens. Addresses were made by 
the State Superintendent of ■ Education. 
Maj. Solomon Palmer, Dr. Hecht.the Jewish 
Rabbi, the leading colored ministers and the 
Principal of the Normal School. The speak- 
ing was interspersed with singing by the 
Tuskegee choir. 

The State Superintendent was veryenthu- 
isastic in his praise of the work ofytfte*Tuske- 
gee Institute and exhorted the colored people 
to aid it by practising economy and self de- 
nial, and he himself set the example by_giv- 
'ing S2.50 which he said was one-tenth of, 
what he had saved in the last year by ab- 
staining from the use of tobacco. 

The meeting was in every respect satis- 
factory and $65 in cash were voluntarily giv- 
en by the audience to aid in furnishing the 
rooms. We think this creditable consider- 
ing that this was the first meeting of the 
kind ever held in the city or probably In the 
State. The poorest seemed anxious to give 
something. 

The people showed their interest in the ' 
cause of education by asking that another 
meeting of the same kind be held in Mont- , 
goraery next year, when they promise to do 
more. 

The meeting doubtless had its greatest 
value in teaching thejpeople self-help. 

B. T. Washington. 
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preached alternately, the minister 
congregation often going many miies in 
the thinly settled district to attend the ser- 
vices. Besides his clerical duties Mr. Ar- 
mistead had important agricultural interests. 
In addition to cultivating his own extensive 
estate, he sometimes, in connection with 
other planters of the district, bought cotton 
in the South, which was sold in the port 
cities. In his frequent absences from home 
the family and property were left in charge 
of the head man •'Uncle Jack." This Uncle 
Jack was a famous character in his day ; jet 
black, of handsome and impressive bearing, 
like his master a minister of the Gospel, in- 
telligent and industrious, much respected in 
the community and enjoying the full confi- 
dence of his owners. 

His wife, known throughout the neighbor- 
hood as "Aunt Molly," was a large, fine 
looking black woman, the mother of twenty 
sons and daughters, a most estimable and 
useful person, greatly beloved in the family. 
It was Mr. Armistead's custom to require 
the presence of all the house servants at 
family worship morning and night, and 
when his ministerial or business affairs re- 
quired his absence from home, as was often 
trie case. Uncle Jack's portly form filled his 
master's chaiV. With earnest and impres- 
sive manner, the old slave, trusted and trust- 
worthy as Abraham's steward, devoutly read 
a passage from the scriptures, and then sol- 
emnly invoked the divine blessing upon all 
the household, present and absent, young 
id free. Sometimes, in case 



SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY MRS. ORBA LANCHORNE. 

AFTER MANY DAYS. 

The Story of a Slave. 

On a sultry afternoon in the summer of 
1883, a respectable looking, elderly colored 
man stepped off one of the trains from the 
South at the Lynchburg station and gazed 
about him with an anxious and somewhat 
bewildered air. Apparently he was disap- 
pointed in not recognizing or being recog- 
nized by any of the bustling crowd around 
him. He stood for a few minutes looking 
■with an expression of eagerness and agita- 
tion at the porters and hackmen, who, in the 
•confusion of the incoming and outgoing 
trains, hustled him out of their way without 
notice. At length the stranger, murmuring 
to himself. "It is over forty years, it is forty- 
three years." grasped his satchel tightly in 
one hand, and carrying a stout cane in the 
other, turned from the noisy crowd and 
walked slowly up the street. Entering a 
small eating house not far from the station, 
he threw his luggage- down upon a bench, 
and, sitting down by a table, he buried his 
face in his hands. 

A handsome mulatto woman who was 
presiding at a counter covered with cold 
meats, pies, fruit and such edibles as the 
snack-vender deems likely to attract the 
traveller's appetite, glanced sharply at the 
new-comer for a moment. Her experienced 
eye taking in the Wet that he was well clad, 
had luggage, and bore a general air of re- 
spectability about him, she approached her 
visitor, and inquired in a mild, agreeable 
manner if he desired any refreshment. 

Striving to control his agitation, the trav- 
eller hastily wiped the traces o' tears from 
his face, and said in a broken voice : "Can 
you tell me, ma'am, anything about a family 
named Watson ? My name is Morris Wat- 
son. I was sold away from this county, 

over forty years ago. I have heard lately wou 'd " r « c onc U P°" e P Unt 
that someVf my kfn-pcople are still ^ tV^HnZV^ 

she exclaimed, rushing to the door and hail- 
ing a passing omnibus, on the step of which 
a fine looking young black man was riding. 
The vehicle halted and the porter, respond- 
ing to the woman's call, sprang from the 
step and hastily approached the shop. As 
the snack-vender again pronounced his 
name the traveller started from his seat and 
astonished the young man by throwing him- 
self upon him, weeping convulsively and 
pressing him to his breast. 

By the aid of the shop woman, who had 
herself been a slave, and showed' ajjindly in- 
terest in the stranger, the porter was inform- 
ed of. the name of the person who was lav- 
ishing such unexpected caresses upon him; 
and, catching instantly at the words, he re- 
turned the embrace with much warmth, ex- 
claiming: "Why. Uncle Morris, is this really 
you ? Mother has been hoping you would 
come, and we shall all be de'ighted to see 
you." 

The omnibus had been returning empty 
from the station, and the driver had up to 



uly loved 



d the I sable pait of the family, and had t 
*~ and faithfully served their owners. 

The old couple, who had rejoiced in being 
the parents of twenty fine buxom children, 
were now called upon to assemble their 
dusky brood, the one who had been given 
to the service of the Lord in a foreign land 
alone being lacking, and see them sold by 
the auctioneer to pay their master's debts. 

The sale was made, and Uncle Jack's 
children, with other young people belong- 
ing to the estate, were scattered far 



and old, bond 

of his master's having gone upon a long, ,, , 

and what was then deemed a dangerous | "ceil flunri 8 trie u 
iourncy through the wilds of the South. I P^. When I first . .. . 
Uncle Jack would offer such fervent and af- | ^eated by both the white and colored peo- 
fectine petitions that God would guide and pie- I think this was simply because 1 had 
protect the absent head of the family, that been accustomed to better <"-- 

... .. . j . _ anrt nan nitfprent manners 



de. Morris, the son, with whom my story 
deals, was bought by a farmer in an adjacent 
district, and at once carried to the home of 
his owner. «■ 

IN HIS OWN WORDS. 

At this point I will give his own words, 
taken from the neatly written account of 
Miss Rabb, the colored teacher. 

"When about fifteen years old I was sold 
from P. S. Armistead's estate. I was bought 
by a farmer who lived a few miles' from my 
first master's place, but he only kept me 
with him six months, and then sent me to 
his brother, who lived ^about seventy-five 
miles off, and was a Negro trader. This 
man kept me on his Virginia farm about two 
years, and twice I was permitted to visit my 
parents at our old home. 

I remember distinctly that in onc of these 
visits I carried my father a pocket knife and 
my mother a head handkerchief, bought 
with a few pennies I had been saving along 
time for that purpose. 

I saw a ercat deal of cruel treatment prac- 
years I lived at this 
went there I was badl 



wuuld be melted to tears, 
ng committed his beloved master to I , ere, wh 
are, the faithful slave would then 
> family and business did not su 



absence, and by precept and 



attending"the courts, to discuss subjects of 
current interest with their host's dignified 
and intelligent head man, arid the Hon. 
Hunter Marshall, then Judge of the Dis- 
trict, was frequently heard to say that he 
had never seen a man of finer natural abil- 
ity than Uncle Jack. 



and ga 
j when 



The Southern Workman some years ago 
printed a sketch of onc of Uncle Jack's 
sons, who early gave such promise of useful- 
ness, and such evidence of talents, that he 
was purchased by the white church people 
of the community. His master asked for 
the young man only half the sum at which 
his vigorous frame was valued in the slave 
market, in consideration of the fact that he 
was selling a missionary to other Christians. 
The youth was educated by the white people 
and sent to Africa, to carry the Gospel mes- 
sage to the heathen, and died in that tropi- 
cal land, laboring, faithfully in the cause to 
which he had been devoted. 

For many years the calai and pleasant life 
ed spectator of the little "scene at the door I had been going on upon the Virginia plan- 
bf the snack-house, but he now reminded | tation, presenting such a picture of peace 
the porter that they should be going back to 1 and plenty.such an ideal life for master and 
the hotel; and the young man seized the | si: 



all the 



traveller's satchel, insisted upon his getting 
into the vehicle, the driver obligingly offer- 
ing to take them around to his mother's lit- 
tle home. Bidding the snack-seller a grate- 
ful adieu, and promising to see her again, 
the wanderer yielded to the urgency of his 
nephew and was carried away to be restored 
once more to the friends of his youth. 

A ROMANTIC HISTORY. 

Leaving the joyful meeting to be imagined 
I will go back some forty years to tell the 
story of a slave, so full of romance and ad- 
venture that it would be hard to believe, if 
we did not know it to be true. 

The incidents of the narrative have been 
gathered from Morris Watson's relatives 
and from statements made by members of 
the white family to which he belonged in 
childhood, as well as from himself. After 
Mr. Watson returned to his home in the far 
South, at my request he sent a brief account 
of his life, written at his dictation by a 
young lady who teaches a school near him, 
attended by his children. 

Some forty years ago there lived in one of 
the rural districts of Virginia, a Presbyterian 
clergyman named Armistead, who was the 
father of a large family, and the owner of 
much land and many slaves. At this time 
the plantation presented a pleasant picture 
of comfort and cheerful Industry; the large 
and populous household seeming truly pa- 
triarchal in its simple and affectionate rela- 
tions. Mr. Armistead bad several country 
churches in his pastoral charge at which he 



of the Abolitionists o( the evils of the 
lystem. So far as could be seen on the sur- 
face, all things seemed to work together in 
the best possible way for all concerned. But 
at last a shadow fell upon the fair scene, and 
the thorns which all along had been hidden 
under the roses suddenly came into view, 
and threatened to inflict cruel wounds upon 
the actors in the simple story. 

As Mr. Armistead advanced in vears, he 
devoted himself more closely to affairs im- 
mediately around him, commiting his busi- 
ness at a distance to the care of his eldest 
son. The young man, with other planters 
of the vicinity, embarked largely in cotton 
speculations, his father always endorsing his 
obligations. 

Some unlooked for changes in trade about 
1840 upset all the plans for making a fortune 
laid by Mr. Armistead and his partners, in- 
volving great losses and leaving the planters 
heavily in debt. Before any arrangement ot 
his tangled affairs could be effected, the Rev. 
Mr. Armistead died ; and quickly upon this 
event followed the settlement of his debts 
by the executor. 

Under the slave laws, the Negro chattels 
were counted personal property; it was to 
them that the creditor looked first, and it 
was decided by the administrator of the es- 
tate that it was necessary to allow the young 
slaves at once to be sold, in order to satisfy 
the executions in the Sheriff's hands. Then 
came a sorrowful day for Uncle Jack and 
Aunt Molly, who had always considered 
themselves and their children an indispen- 
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nners from the people 
re very rough and wild. While 
y father and mother they ni- 
ght me to be polite to everybody; 

mother talked to me a gieat deal 
e me a great deal of good advice 
was about to be taken from her. 
,adc a lasting impression on me. By 
following the principles taught me by my 
parents I have gained many friends, some of 
whom had at first been my enemies. My 
new master carried me to Mississippi, and 
when 1 left his Virginia farm much sorrow 
was manif ;sted. 

t.was brought to Columbus, where a man 1 
living near that place bought me. When I 
set out for my new home I was very sad, and 
as I thought of my father and mother I 
could not help shedding tears. A boy named 
Lee. who was a stranger to me, was bought 
at the same time and sent to the country 
with me. He did not seem so cast down as 
I did; perhaps he had no friends to mourn 
for. 

My new master was a very cruel man; and 
it was terrible to see how he treated the 
helpless men and women in his power. I 
have known him to beat people with brands 
of fire. Strange as 'it may seem, even the 
animals and fowls on the place were afraid 
of him. Fortunately for his slaves, he died 
in about a year after I went there, and after 
that we were tolerably well treated. 

Sometimes I was kept at home and some- 
times lived out, and at times fell into the 
hands of very cruel masters. As I grew old- 
er and realized that I was a man, and had 
no protection but God. I began to resist ill- 
treatment, and my efforts at resistance were 
met with oppression, and sometimes I was 
loaded with chains to break my spirit, and 
an iron band was riveted on my neck. 

On 'account of the indebtedness of my 
owners I was sold again, this time to a man 
who owned a mill on the Tombigbee river, 
kind to me until I wanted to be mar- 
lut he refused to let me marry the 
girl I wanted because she did not belong to 
him. At last, finding I would not give her 
up, he sold me to her master, and we were 
married and stayed with him until the eman- 
ciDation. 

I had many trials and tribulations in sla- 
very, but the Lord has always helped me. 
After freedom came to us, we went to Co- 
lumbus to live; but we were not accustomed 
to city life, and soon wanted to get back to 
the country. I worked on a contract for a 
while, and then rented a piece of land. I 
bought a mule for eighty dollars, and work- 
ed along until I owned four mules, three 
cows and a horse and wagon. I found that 
renting land did not pay me, and I bought a 
hundred and ten acres of my own. 1 im- 
proved that, and now have a comfortable 
home. Lately I have added a hundred and 
twenty acres to my farm, making two hund- 
red and thirty acres. 

I had been in Mississippi more than thirty 
years, and in all that time had not heard one 
word from my family or the friends of my 
youth." 

"BACK TO OLD VIRGINIA'S SHORE," 



the family, telling them of his fate and anx- 
iously inquiring for their welfare. None of 
these letters were ever noticed/to his great 
disappointment and grief, and it was only 
after he returned to Virginia that he learned 
that after his first master's death the countv 
post-office near his estate had been removed 
to a place some miles distant, so that the let- 
ters sent by the homesick boy were never- 
received. 

Long years passed away, freedom had 
come to the slaves; the freedmen, forgetting 
the sorrows of slavery, had entered upon a 
new life, and the storm-tossed wanderer had 
found comfort and happiness beneath his 
"own vine and fig-tree." when a stranger 
asking for a night's shelter under his own 
roof brought him tidings of his childhood's 
home, and revived the hopes long dormant 
in his breast of seeing once more some of 
his own kith and kin. 

In May, 1883, the Rev. Mr. Colley, who 
had been a missionary in Africa, but was 
forced by failing health to return to Ameri- 
ca, was employed by the Baptist Church as 
an agent for circulating books and,' papers 
among the colored people of the South. He 
reached Morris Watson's home in his travels, 
and stating that he had recently come from 
Virginia, his host inquired eagerly if he 
could give him any information which would 
help hinv in finding out any of his family, 
whom he had left in Virginia nearly forty 
years before. Mr. Colley offered to do all 
in his power to assist his hospitable enter- 
tainer, and gave him the address of^the 
Baptist Companion, published by a colored 
man at Portsmouth. Va . which he thought 
would be of use in the search for his lost 

Mr. Watson at once wrote to the Compan- 
ion, giving an outline of his story, givhg the- 
names of his first master's large fa'milyf, 
with those of his parents and their twenty 
sons and daughters, and earnestly requesting 
any of either family who might chance to 
read his letter to communicate with him. A 
prompt answer was icturned by the editor 
of the paper, who proved to be one of old 
Uncle Dick's grandsons, and therefore a 
nephew of Morris Watson. The editor 
wrote affectionately to the uncle, of whom 
he said he had often heard from his mother, 
who was s-.ill living, as were several of her 
brothers and sisters. 

Mr. Watson heard with delight of these 
members of his family, all of whom suppos- 
ed that he had long been dead. As soon as 
he could arrange his business, the ex-slave, 
who had left the home of his childhood in 
sorrow, and had passed through much trib- 
ulation, but had been mercifully preserved 
and was now a prosperous citizen of the Re- 
public, joyfully turned his face towards 
"Old Virginia's Shore." 

Naturally he found great changes in the 
land of his birth. The dark shadow of sla- 
very ha1 forever passed away, and a brighter 
and better day was beginning for both races. 
His good old parents were gone from earth, 
but they were held in reverent memory by 
all who had known them, and had left the 
inheritance of "a good name" to their, child- 
ren and grandchildren. The wanden 
ceived a warm welcome from his rel; 
and many white friends, srjme of whom 
membered him as a child, and all rejoiced to 
sec him again and to hear of his prosperity. 

Morris Watson has learned to love his 
Southern home, and would not now wish to 
leave it. bit greatly enjoyed the visit to his 
alacvand the re-union with friends 
he had almost lost all hope of seeing 
again in life. With a thankful spirit he 
exchanged greetings with old friends and ex- 
claimed in fulness of heart; "The Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with me in' my old age I" 
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Horsford's Acid Pnosphate. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS . 

Imitations or counterfeits have again ap- 
peared. Be sure that the word " Horsford's" 
is on the wrapper. None are genuine with- 
out it. • \^ 
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SILHOUETTES. 

BY ALICE M. BACON. 

HUMORS OF THE CLASS-ROOM. 

Butleriana. /* 

There is a good deal of fun to be got out 
of teaching, and out of visiting schools if 
one teaches or visits, keeping the fun well 
in view. A recent visit to the Butler school 
is worth recording here. The room which 
is the most attractive id the Butler is the 
baby room) where the little scraps of human- 
ity, between the ages of five and eight, take 
their first steps in the toilsome, road to 
learning. Study the little round baby faces, 
(l f shades, from that fair-haired blue eyed 
little chap who smiles angelically from his 
place as we come in; to yonder shiningebony 
babv,who?e short, kinky hair is braided into 
all manner of odd little tails on her head. 
They all look up at us with the 



;r; "the Butle 
ny better nan 



iile*' we 



call it, for lack of 

and precocity, but has never a trace at em- 
barrassment in it. Asone rides through the 
country roads one meets it at every turn, 
' and wherever it is met it can be immediate- 
ly set down as belonging to one of those 
happy children whose education is carried 
on at the Butler. It is not a thing peculiar 
to the Negro, for the two or three white 
children in the school hav* acquired it; and 
our four little Indian boys had only attended 
the school a couple o( weeks when it began 
to make its appearance upon their impassive 
little faces. What the philosophy of it is, I 
cannot tell. Perhaps the children get it 
from the old building, perhaps from their 
teachers; but wherever they get it there is 
no doubt of its existence, and so it greets us 
as we enter this baby room this morning. 

The second class in reading is just prepar- 
ing to recite. From fifteen to twenty child- 
ren arestanding at their places, waiting for 
the word of command. "One, two: one two, 
march !" says the teacher, and off they go, 
describing complicated evolutions around 
the tables and between chairs and benches 
until they finally bring up in line, with their 
backs to the wall and their faces toward the 
blackboard, by which their teacher is stand- 
ing. A breathless silence follows while the 
teacher writes in clear letters on the black- 
board: "I saw a bluebird on a tree." '* Now 
who can tell me what I have written on the 
board?" Instantly all the small hands are 
waving in the' air. "Charlie, can you tell 
me*" Thewmallest boy in the class answers 
proudly and! clearly: "I chaw a bluebird on 
a tee," showing that he can read, even if he 
has not yet learned to talk. The next sen- 
tence put on the board is as follows: " I 
have a pretty cat." After a sufficient drill, 
to show that the children know not only the 
sentence but the words in it. the teacher 
adds, "Her name h Kitty," and later still 
comes the information, "She has four legs." 
At last she calls up one of the little mites to 
read everythingon the board. ' Here, Franky, 
can you tell me what I have written?" 
Franky begins, looking triumphantly at the 
visitors, and in his excitement forgetting al- 
together to look at the blackboard, "I have a 
little cat, she name Kitty. She has free 
feet and a long, bushy tail." Here the so- 
lemnity of the visitors breaks down, the 
class laugh, though they cannot all see the 
joke; and, last of all, Franky joins in, delight- 
ed at having amused everybody, though he 
doesn't understand just how he did it. How- 
ever, if there is a laugh anywhere, the child- 
ren do not mean to be left out of it. So 
children, teacher and visitors laugh together 
over the marked success of the "sentence 
method " of teaching children to read. 



black eyes with long, heavy lashes, might be 
the envy of many a ball room belle. Having 
wandered for a U-.w moments aboi*t the 
pretty room, turned over the periodicals and 
poked our heads, into the alcoves, only to 
withdraw them In unseemly haste when we 
find that we are interrupting the work of a 
young lady who, in that secluded corner, is 
wrestling with a book that, from its size and 
weight, looks as if it came from" the office 
below; we try to amuse ourselves by drop- 
ping a penny into the contribution box that 
looks us appealingly in the face, but imme- 
diately wish we had tried a five dollar bill in- 
stead." as the appalling rattle of our contri- 
bution smites our ears, and we feel that we 
have done "a small deed with a mighty 
noise." But our embarrassment is relieved 
by the appearance ol a guide, who takes us 
in tow and marches us along the walk to- 
ward Academic, where the classes are 
in session. "Please show us some oi the In- 
dian classes," we say, and so we are shown 
into a room where from five to fifteen In- 
diars of both sexes are having a reading les- 
son. The Indians vary in size from the 
small girl of eight or thereabout to the amia- 
ble looking giant who. when called up to 
recite, unfolds himself from somewhere un- 
der the desk to the height of six feet or 
more, and then from 'he primer in his hand 
reads painfully and solemnly, in a wee small 
voice: "I have a doll. She is 



doll," 



etc. 



Is that a real, live Indian; did he ever 
scalp anyone?" we are about to ask of the 
teacher, but our guide beckons, the door 
opens, and before we have time to collect 
our wits we are in another recitation room, 
listening to a class of colored students who 
are glibly explaining complicated arithmeti- 
cal problems. Now we dive into another 
room, and so in and out we go with no time 
to gain any very definite impressions of any- 
thing; but we have only an hour in which to 
do the whole institution, so we must hurry. 

Then our guide whisks us away to the saw 
mill ; thence to the industrial room, where 
we purchase a small black doll and a paint- 
ing, wherein blue hunters, mounted on spir- 
ited green and yellow horses, are chasing 
red buffalo up a haystack, ornamentally dec- 
orated with broomsticks. Thence we depart 
to the printing office, where we ,have hardly 



to" do more than look in at the door, 
j for there is a harness shop, carpenters' shop, 
tin shpp, shoe shop, and blacksmith shop 
j yet to be seen; and we must get to Virginia 
Hall in time to see the students march into 
[ dinner. Panting and breathless, we follow 
our guide; and after a long and desperate 
struggle we reach Virginia Hall just in time 
to see the battalion march in, and then we 
follow on, like Gideon, "faint yet pursuing," 
and hear them as at the sound of the bell 
grace Is sung by the whole school, standing 
behind their chairs with bowed heads. Then 
another bell is struck, chains are drawn out, 
and the students are seated; and streams of 
white-aproned waiters, bearing aloft steam- 
ing dishes, hurry through the room. We 
have found out three things about this 
school: the students work, they study, they 
eat, and we knew all that before; but per- 
haps by our hurried visit we have obtained 
an interest in the school tnat will lead us to 
come again. At any rate, as we drive out of 
the grounds in our carriage we have a feel- 
ing that, though bur impressions may be 
confused they will be>enduring;»ind that we 
shall always have a feeling of acquaintance- 
ship with the school wheiVjwe see its name 



Impressions. 



As the Spring draws near, and the season 
of the Hygeia Hotel comes on, the dwellers 
at the Hampton School begin to see some- 
thing of the gay world from an outside point 
ot view. At about 1 1 a. m. the carriages 
begin to come, and under the guidance of 
some graduate, student or officer of the 
school the different parties are sent off to 
see the manifold sights which the place af- 
fords. Let us be visitors for once, and see 
what will befall us as we go about the 
grounds. We drive in our hired hack past 
the barn, by one or two large brick build- 
ings, to the office, which stands rather by 
itself, facing the creek, just where the road 
turns to go up to Virginia Hall. Here the 
driver stops and suggests to us the propriety 
of procuring a guide; so we alight and go up 
the steps and into a room at the left of the 
entry, where various men* both white and 
. black, are absorbed in writing in ponderous 
books or turning over heaps of papers. Here, 
we write our names in the visitors' register, 
and then, as there is no one at liberty just 
at the moment to show us about, we are es- 
corted up stairs to the library and reading 
room by a small boy, whose soft, lustrous, 



anywhere, he 



after. 



A. M. B. 
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BY MRS. M. F. ARMSTRONG. 



Merrlmac and Monitor, 

In reading the story of the great fight, 
as told by the men who fought it, in the 
pages of the Century, we, in whose mouths 
it is familiar as household words, have been 
tempted to ask if there was no place left in 
the record for Unclf Peter's story. Uncle 
Peter, whose interest in the issue was far 
greater than that of either of the combat- 
ants, for to him and his people it seemed 
little less than a finality. 

Probably no sharper terror is known to hu- 
manity than that which drove thousands of 
black refugees down to the bowed shores of 
Hampton Koads on the morning when the 
Monitor met the Merrimac, and even yet 
the shadow of it has not passed away. Uncle 
Peter has known fifty years of slavery and 
twenty-five of freedom, but the flash came 
back to his eye, and the bowed shoulders 
straightened till the grey head came close to 
the low, smoke-blackened rafters, as he told 
of the days when Union and rebel armies 
swept back and forth over the barren fields 
and tangled swamps of the "Peninsula." He 
is a veritable "old time" darkey, and (though 
he holds his freedom as a most precious 



gift) it is pleasant to her the warmth with 
which he declares: "No sah; I hain't never 
had no call to go Norf ; I never seed noplace 
outsid' Ole Virginny. but I knows its de 
best place on de airth: I knows it is." 

Does he remember the Merrimac? 

"Laws, chile, I 'members ev'ry hour o' dat 
day. T'wuz on a Sat'day, ye knows, en dey 
wuz lots o' us cullud folks roun' Hampton; 
pears like mus' a been free or fourthousand. 
en dey wuz all a watchin' en a waiten, us de 
rebels dey done told' us dey gwine to git a 
great wict'ry, en sen' us all back inter slav'ry 
egin. So, 'right soon in de mornin', out 
come dis yer Merrimack, down out'n de 
Elizabeth ribber, straight down to Newport's 
News' Point, whar de Union's vessels wuz a 
keepin' de blockade not to let no trade go up 
de Jeames' ribber. De Cumberland wuzlayin' 
jist round de Pint, whare ye couldn't see her 
from Ol* Pint, en de Merrimac she don broke 
fro' de blockade and pitch squar inter her, 
en t'wan't no time fo' she war asinkin.cn 
den de rebs dey called out to de Cap'n: "Ef 
ye don' s'render we gwine sink you." En de 
Cap'n he says, so dey tells me, "Sink if ye 
likes; I ain'i gwine s'render." .SbTsho's you 
born, down she went, en t'want twel' de 
las' gun fired dat de men dey giv up en 
jumped inter de watter. Dem dat wuz'nt 
drownded dey swum asho' right dar, en den 
dey walked all de way long down yo'uns sho' 
and dey swu*m de crick whar yo'uns dun got 
yo' what; en dey went right on down to Ol' 
Pint. En den de Rebs dey sarved de Con- 
gress de same way, on'y she run jam up on 
de sho' en tuk fire; dat was a sight to see! 

"Ez I tells you, us cullud folks wuz scar't 
most to death, butde Merrimack she seem'd 
kind o' satisfied like, en de res' on 'em went 
back up to Norfolk for to recruit I reckon. 
Anyways, we didn't hear no mo' bout her 
twil de nex' mornin". dat's de Sabbath, ye 

Wood's Mill, whar de "Missionary" is now; 
right dar whar Gin'l Armstrong libs; en we 
wuz all in thar a waitin', but somehow or 
nuther none on us didn't feel like worship 
dat mornin', en pretty soon I says, I wuz de 
leader, ye knows: " I kin't wait hyar, I must' 
go see what gwine on outside." En sho" 
enuff dar wuz - at ol' Merrimack a steamin' 
out agin, en I tells you I wuz skeert, coz ye 
see no body didn't know nutfin 'bout dis yer 
Monerker, 'cept it wuz de Gin'rl down to Ol' 
Pint, en she corned in de night Sat'day 
night; when nobody seed her; en went right 
long up troo de Roads, en sneaked in under 
de bows o" de Minnesota, des like a little 
yawl boat, en lay dar, whar nobody couldn't 
see her, De Revels, ye knows, dey called 
her de Yankee cheese box, but arterwards 
we sed she wuz de angel wat corned in de 
night and saved us. 

Well, down com de Merrimack, des ez 
peart; en de Minnesota she 'gun to fire, en I 
gibsyo my word t'was des like hail, de balls 
dey went a flyin' dis a-away en dat-away, 
dez like nufh\n but hail in a hail storm. Ln 
fo' long dis yer little Monerker she peeped 
up; she bin a layin' still, you knows, en she 
says, kinder quiet like, 'p ' chung,' des one 
shot; en den pretty soon 'chung agin, not 
a bit like de Minnesota; en den de Merrimack 
she come a sailin' up close to de Monerker, 
des like she sayin', 'What kin' 'er thing is 
you?' butde Monerkershe des said 'p'chung,' 
en she kep' a sayin, of it; en de Minnesota 
kep' on a hailin, twil somehow a nuther de 
Merrimack kind er keeled over, en den she 
fought she got 'nuff en she backed out en 
went off lop sided, des'like dis, back to Nor- 
folk. En de Monerker she des let her go, 
coz dey do say dey wuz only two mo' shots 
on board, en de Cap'n didn' want to let 'em 
know; coz dey mout a tuk him, stid o' him, 
takin' them. En den we wuz glad, I kin tell 
yer, coz de rebels dey said de Merrimack 
wuz a gwine t' open de gates en dey wuz a 
comin' right fro to 01* Pint; en dey wuz a 
waitin', lots on 'em, up dere at Newport's 
News, spectin' to finish up us cullud folks. 
But somehow or nuther dat ar little Moner- 
ker she hilt 'em. I d'now wat we'd a dun 
'thout her; en de gates wan't open dat ar 
time, en dat watde, e'en;arter datde Unions 
went right along, dey did, en got a wic'try 
ebery time. 

"Yis, seh, de Rebels dey called her de 
Yankee cheese box, but t'wuz* de dearest 
piece ob cheese eber dey swallowed; dey 
didn't need no mo', I tells you." 

And then Uncle Peter shook himself with 
a great sigh, and the vivid gestures, which 
had put a strange life into ms words, gave 
place to folded arms and bowed head, as he 
said: 

"Pears like to me t'aint all ober yit; dere's 
trouble ahead for some on us, I b'lieve; en I 
d'now whar de een' gwine to be." 



'Publicans and Sinners.' 



I received the other day, upon my porch'' 
a visit from a handsome, grey-headed, old- 
time colored man, whose manners might 
have been the envy of many of his white 
brethren, and whose request for a little pe- 
cuniary assistance was prefaced with the fol- 
lowing conversation: 

" Mighty hard times for us culled folks dis 
year; craps done filled us right out en out; 
'pears like we ain't got nuffin to look to no- 
ways." 

"Yes, it has been hard times, I know; but 
you musn't get discouraged; after the bad 
years come the good ones, you know." 

" Not dis time. Missus; not dis time; looks 
pow'ful dark to me, somehow." 

" But why should matters be worse now 
than they have often been before?" 

" Why, dis yer 'Nawgleation,' don't you 
b'lieve its gwine termake things mighty bad 
for us?" 

I made no effort to repress my smile, but 
there was no reflection of it on the old man's 
face, as he asked with really pitiful anxiety: 

" Is you a 'Publican?" 

As, evidently in the mind of my interlocu- 
tor, the two political parties were classified 
as "Publicans and Sinners," I was glad to be 
able to assure himthat my record was, from 
his point of view, stainless; and from that 
vantage ground we discussed the situation, I 
doing my best to calm the very genuine 
fears which, when once assured of ray sym- 
pathy, he had no hesitation in expressing. 

The conclusion of the whole matter was 
to me very amusing. 

"Well, now, 1 nebber fought on it dat 
way; specs you's right; mebbe t'is de Lord's 
doings; mebbe He hex knowed wat He wuz 
-'bout all de time." 

With which admission and the few coins, 
for which he had walked almost as many 
miles, my friend left me. bearing with him 
the novel suggestion that even politicians 
were probably within the sweep of the 
Lord's omniscience. m. f. a. 
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Horsford's Acid Pnosphate. 

IN SEASICKNESS, 

Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says: "I 
used it for seasickness, during an ocean pas- 
sage. In most of the cases, the violent symp- 
toms which characterize that disease yielded, 
and gave away to healthful action of the 
functions impaired." 

/ 



A Card. 



We wish to thank, through.these columns, 
all friends who have contributed to the sup- 
port of Daniel Johnson during his education 
in the trade of broom-making. He is doing 
well at his trade, as we are told by those in 
authority at the Asylum, and is happy him- 
self, as a letter wittten for him by an aman- 
uensis informs us. That his church is ful- 
filling its promise toward his wife and child- 
ren, we know by personal visitation. Thanks 
to the many friends who have contributed, 
we now have the whole sum of $150.00 
made up, and vjp hope in June to see him 
ind ready to set up 



restored to 
for himself in the bn 



Correspondence. 

Editor Southern Workman. — 



I know that you will be glad to know what 
a practical;' friend Dr. C. N. Dorsett. of 
Montgomery, is to the Tuskegee Normal 
School. Last Christmas he surprised the 
students with a large quantity of oysters for 
their Christmas dinner, and last week came 
another surprise from him in the shangofia 
large school bell, a long needed artider Or, 
Dorsett deserves the wonderful success that 
he is having in Montgomery. 

B. T. Washington 
Tuskegee Alabama, February loth, VPy. 

Dr. Dorsett is a graduate of Hampton, 
who, having with great energy secured 
his medical education, is practising with 
success, deserved, as Mr. Washington 
says, not only by his medical skill but 
i^by the generosity which belongs to the 
profession. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 

Dr. Chas. T. Mitchell, Canandaigua, N..Y» 
says : " I think it a grand restorer of brain, 
force and nervous energy." 





Letters From Hampton Graduates, 

Remembering Old Friends. From 
a Busy Girl. Memories of Miss Long- 
streth. Preparing Scholars for 
Hampton. 

remembering old friends. 

A graduate of the' first class from 
Hampton, who has been teaching ever 
since, and of late with the added bur- 
den of ill health, writes of his work and 
his memories. 

Va.. Nov. tgth. rS&4- 

My Dear Friend : 

I received vour kind letter sometime ago. 
I am glad to find that yon have such a warm 
interest in the Hampton graduates. I feel 
it my duty as a representative of the class of 
'72 to give you an account of what I am doing. 
Since my graduation 1 have had very poor 
health. I have suffered greatly with the 
rheumatism, for many years, and cannot ob- 
tain any remedy, to get much relief. After 
so much suffering" with the rheumatism, I 
caught a fresh cold, which broughym a bad 
cough, accompanied with the bronchitis. 
The cough is very troublesome in the day. 
but worse at night. It causes me to be rest- 
less, and prevents me from a good night s 
sleep. Dear friend, through all I am trust- 
ing in God. and believe he will make every- 
thing right in his good time. I commenced 
rrty school Oct. 6th with an enrolment of 
twenty pupils. Since tnat time, to the pres- 
ent, it has increased to sixty-nine. 1 am grati- 
fied to say that I am getting along pretty 
well with my school. Some of the children 
are making rapid progress in their studies. 
Our people are getting along and improving 
all the time. They buy land and build houses 
when they have an opportunity. Our crops 
are very inferior this year. We have the 
railroad now running through! our county. 
1 have been teaching every yoir since my 
graduation. 1 first taught send >1 in Bedford 
Co. Va. where I met with I success. I 
taught there four terms, and liked the place 
well! and was appreciated very highly by the 
iple, but my health was so poor, 1 thought 



The colored people- seem to be thriving 
here. This is quite an old town and there 
seem to be few improvements. 

I spent last summer teaching in Chatham 
County of this state. I was truly sorry to 
hear of the death of Miss Longstreth, but 
1 knew our loss is her gain. I. remember 
her with her pleasant smile.and sigh to think 
that we shall see her no more. 

I have not your letter with me so I cannot 
answer it as fully as I wish. 

Many people here say that Hampton has 
the best school in the South. 1 lent your letter 
to one who wished to attend there and that 
is why I have it not with me. 

Mr. Walter M a former student of 

Hampton, is now at St. Augustine studying 
for the ministry ; he al». teaches writing in 
the school. 

Faithfully 



better come home from among the 
mountains. In 1875. I came home and took 
a school with a large enrolment. My success 
was so good that the Superintendent gave 
me the town school. At this school 1 met 
the approval of all. but the house was poor. 
After some new school houses were built, I 
took another school, where I can be home 
every night. 

I hope to have some more pupils to send 
to Hampton next term. I am doing all I 
can lor the elevation of my race. 1 am sorry 
that I was unable to meet you at the Alum- 
ni gathering. We mourn the loss of our 
dear friend Miss Longstreth and hope our 
loss is her gain. I am really sorry that Gen. 
Marshall has left Hampton ; I know that 
every student that was acquainted with him 
Will miss him. I could always feel satisfied 
when I visited Hampton, and met with Gen. 
Marshall. He certainly was a dear friend to 
me. His instructions were good in the school 
room, and at our entertainments his presence 
was greeted with the warmest welcome. He 
would always have something new, to make 
us lively, Mrs. Marshall was just as dear. I 
am sure that we will not forget those two 
faces. I hope God may bless and protect 

'kfwouM be glad to visit Hampton and see 
the many changes that have taken place 
since I was ihere. 

I would be pleased to have a Christmas-tree 
for my scholars. I desire to have everything 
that is nice and grand. 

Very truly jjours. 

FROM A BUSY GIRL.. 

The gentle words and tones and looks 
of our dear friend Miss Longstreth, well 
remembered by so many of Hampton's 
graduates, cheer and strengthen many 
busy workers among them, one of whom 
thus writes. ✓ 

N. C. 12— 13th. 1SS4. 

Dear MissC 

It has been some time since your letter 
came to me and 1 have been intending to 
answer but I am usually so busy that I find 
but little time for writing. 

I came here in November to teach in the 
public school. 

B is a sea port town with two thou- 
sand, one hundred inhabitants. It is nearly 
an Island. The only means of getting across 

from r M City is by way of sail boats. 

The night I came it was cold and so it was 
somewhat unpleasant crossing. 

There are three teachers employed in the 
school. I teach in Sunday School and am 
organist of the Episcopal church. Our 
church is rather small but we hope to see it 
increase soon. 



PREPARING SCHOLARS FOR HAMPTON 

More and more students are sent us 
every year from our graduates' schools, 
any of whom are well fitted for the 
classes they enter j chiefly the Junior 
class. This is a good showing for our 
graduates' work, which is often carried 
on under great difficulties, with the 
fewest possible facilities. 

Va., Dec. lath, i&Sj. 

My Dear Miss 

I am again teaching and enjoying perfect 
health. I took my examination in Septem- 
ber and am now holding a first grade certifi- 
cate. I opened my school Oct. 6th with 
eighteen pnpils and have now enrolled thir- 
ty-seven ; quite a small school compared with 
my seventy-nine last year, but I have to 
work harder than I did last year. The great- 
est number of my children are very much 
advanced. My first class in history are tak- 
ing tne Revolutionary War and they seem 
so very interested that I am sure you would 
be surprised to hear them reciting, and such 
practical questions they ask too. When I 
took United States History, it seemed so 
dark to me that I felt perfectly sure that I 
could never make a recitation in it but since 
I left school I have read history and feel in- 
tensely interested 



- great many discouragements, found a home 
whereshe sewed, cooked, washed and ironed, 
fact did every thing for the small sum 
of five dollars a month. And out of this 
she had to clothe and feed my brother and 
me. She thus toiled for several years under 
these circumstances. She then married a 
man who has in a great measure been a fath- 
er to me. But of course they had nothing 
in the world to begin with, and my mother 
remained hired. My step-father made abed, 
table and some small benches that served 
for chairs, and thought the room quite neat- 
ly furnished. I will just stop here and tell 
you something of their life as slaves. 

My mother was owned by a very hard, but 
wealthy people. She was the house-girl and 
seamstress; therefore she was greatly troub- 
led by their mean little whims as well as 
real cruelty. Her owners thought a very 
ffective way of punishing their slaves was to 
ompel them to go without food for two or 
three days at a time, working in the mean 
time as hard as though they \wcre well fed. 
On one such occasion the cook ventured to 
give my mother a bowl of milk, for which 
disobedience to her owner's command she 
forced by their cruel treatment to run 
away, and staid in the woodffuntil the eman- 
:ipation. which was three long years. This 
s one of the unany. many hard hearted oc- 
urences of which I have heard my mother 
peak. 1 
My step- fathers life was exactly opposite. 
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: that have completed the 
two numbers of Veneble's Series and are 
taking compound numbers in practical ai 
metic, one in fractions, two in multiphcal 
one in division, one in greatest common 
visor and least common multiple, one in sub- , 
traction and one in addition; you can see with j 
all these different classes I have more work 
than one pair of hands can do, especially when 
I have only one blackboard about four feet 
long. A great many times the sun has gone 
down and still I am in my school house try- 
ing to explain some little point that has not 
been quite understood. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I close 
with much love". 

A From yours sincerely, 
1 M. 



Some Scholarsnip Letters. 

We shorten our columns of Graduates 
letter this month, to make room for a 
few extracts from some of the "Scholar- 
ship letters" written as they are every 
year, by the students af Hampton in 
acknowledgement of the "scholar- 
ships," of $70 paid by Northern friends 
for the year's schooling of each boy or 
girl. The letters are in all cases sent 
without any correction of spelling or 
construction, being thus faithful and 
often interesting evidences of the stu- 
dents' condition and progress, and they 
are thus given here. 

FROM A GIRL IN THE MIDDLE CLASS. 



Hampton Va., Jan. 1st, I 
Dear Friend : — 

Perhaps you will hardly be- 
lieve me when I say it is avery pleasant duty 
to write to you whom I have never seer 
known ; but then when I give you a glimpse 
into my life, and contrast my past with 
what I hope to make my future through the 
generosity of an unknown friend, I think you 
will no longer doubt or wonder that I am 
not only pleased, but grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of writing you on such an occasion. 

I was born in Greenville, South Carolina, 
in 1864, but lived there only a short while 
after the emancipation. My mother with two 
small children then moved to Newbury, 
South Carolina, where we have lived ever 
since. ( had no father, my father having died 
when I was an infant, and my mother found 
it very hard to support herself and children 
in those hard days directly after the slaves 
were freed, when mothers with their child- 
ren were dragging up and down the public 
roads with no where to shelter themselves 
nor a mouthful of food. My mother very 
fortunately, was a nice seamstress, and after 



have a plenty for his own 
had nothing to complain 1 

After the marriage of my mother to a man 
who had a good trade as well as herself. I 
am sure they could have made a good living 
but for the little wages they received. How- 
ever they worked, now renting a house, as 
my mother concluded she could earn more 
by taking in work than than by giving all 
her lime to a family for so little pay. By 
very many sacrifices and great perseverance, 
they soon had saved money enough to 
buy a small piece of land and build a house 
of two rooms. Step by step they moved on 
up the hill of prosperity until at last 1 can 
say we are blessed with a comfortable little 
home, with such necessities as go to make a 
happy home. My mother often says she 
paid for our home with her eye-sight. A 
dear p'rice. is it not? Many nights have I 
heard my mother ironing all night long aft- 
er a hard day's work of sewing or washing, 
in consequence of which she is almost blind 
now. Still she toils on trying to give me an 
education. 

I was very anxious to go somewhere to 
hool but not being able to go to any of 
the schools that surrounded me. I had a 
friend who had been to Hampton, and he 
urged me to come here, as this, he thought 
was the place for poor students. I gladly 
began to prepare to come to Hampton. I 
had not attended school for more than three 
years in all, for the schools lasted only three 
or four months at a time and I was compell- 
ed to stay home and help my mother sew, 
so I could not go even the whole term al- 
though it was so short. I have not been to 
school since I was thirteen years of age. for 
I am sorry to say my step-father thought 
there. was no use in going toschoolany long- 
er than it took you to learn to read and 
write. I came here last year and entered the 
Junior class, and at the close of school was 
promoted to the Middle class. I remained 
here all summer, it being too expensive for 
me to go home, sewing in the Industrial 
Room. I earned fourteen dollars a month, 
and after paying my board and other expen- 
ses, I had twenty dollars to begin school 
with this term. 

I am in the Middle Class, and the first 
section, and am studying arithmetic, rhetor- 
ic, geography, English and United States 
History. After Christmas we shall take up 
physical geography and physiology. I like 
grammar and history better than any of my 
studies, and I can learn it easier, but arith- 
metic seems so hard to me that I do not like 
it at all. 

I have for my work, a teacher's room and a 
work-day in sewing then on Mondays, which 
is our holiday, I sew, after I get through 
cleaning my teacher's and my own room. 
By doing this I make my expenses much 
lighter for my mother. 

I feel as though I have not spent my time 
uselessly since I have been-here, for I can 
see myself how .much I've learned. I hope 
to be able to go home and teach after going 
through my Middle year. I want to do 
something for my race andjin the mean- 
time prove to mother and you who have 
opened the way for me that your kindnesses 
and sacrifices were not in vain. I am sure I 
can never tell you how much I thank you 
for this great kindness without which I 
could not- be here. I hope to make such 
use of my chances that you nor any other 
friend who has helped me would feel that 
your money was thrown away. 

Yours respectfully, A. S. 



FROM .V NATIVE AFRICAN. 

Third Year at Hampton. 

An African boy who came to Hamp- 
ton with almost no knowledge of Eng- 
lish, entered an Indian class, and is now 
in the Middle Class, of. the Normal 
school gives some reminiscences of his 
heathen home. 

1 was born in the West Coast of Africa a 
place called " Fantee " but English called 
"Gold Coast" an* if you would look 
in map of Africa, you will find it on the 
coast of Uper Guinea. 

The natives of this place are entirely sav- 
ages in every respect some marry five or six 
wives and the man would notable to take of 
them the reason, because he lazy, always de- 
pend on his wives for something to eat; 
sometimes you will see a woman runs in 
forest with her baby on her back to get some 
wood to cook for her husband sake. 

They build their houses out of mud and' 
covered with thatch and about 12 feet long, 
6 feet width, and 8 feet high, the window is 
about 10x24 or 12 inches wide and 24 inch- 
es long. They lay no board floor, paint no 
houses only they have to do. to put plenty 
of flirt on lloorafter built the house and then 
bit. bit, bit. till the dirt get hard like cement 
before they entire into the house, 
when the night comes, each persons 
mat on floor and sleep; no pillow can 
seen on the mat. When ever you sec a 
one's head on pillow, please close and 
and you will be astonished to see human- 
head on such hard peice wooden block. 
They have no conking stove, whenever they 
want cook something they put three bricks 
together and make fire. 

We have two ways of worship idols 1st, 
public worship, and 2nd. private worship. - 
■The public worship is the worship every 
person would go there and worship at every 
eight months, see men killing cows, sheep, 
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chickens, even human sacrifices would sacri- 
fice for the idol. Oh ! what a fine time we 
have in that day! See men women, children, 
dancing and bow down to the idols with 
great joy. They have chosen a particular 
person that speaks to the idols when they 
worship. And the private idols is the idols 
which every person have in he or her own 
house and beside all these, they have some 
different kinds of idols which they carry 
th them when some was come to travel. 
Now they have a great many schools 
along the coast, which some of these schools 
taught by the native Africans. 'I had been 
but 1 didn't stay 
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ers they whip 
the scholars too much. One day [ was late 
for the first time coming, certainly true that 
the time 1 reached in there they caught me 
by both hands and feet and laid me on the 
table, and whipped me two dozen and half 
better. 

So the teacher gave me to an\ American 
gentleman who he knew him for several 
years as a sea captain, to carry me over to 
this country, and this gentleman did not 
refuse to to take me with him to Boston. 
After I landed at Boston about three weeks,- 
he told me he was going to send me to some 
fine school where I could learn any kind 
trade I want, and the next day I came down 
in a steamer line to Norfolk. 

When I came to this school, I don't know 
nothing. I dap't know enough to make the 
Junior classed I have not being accustom 
with this English language. And the last 
year I made Junior Class and I had good 
teachers which I could understand them well. 

I am in Middle Class this year and one 
thing I am very' anxious to learn that is the 
English language and Christianity which I 
lve put myself to God for help so that I 

ay be able to hold the Cross of lesus, 

I hope .to return home as soon as 
finished my course and to teach 
my people in Christian life to throw all of 
the foolish idols away and follow Jesus" "* 

I thank you for paying my scholarship. 

I remain. V- 
yours truly, v -v 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

In Seasickness. 
Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says-; " 1 
used it for seasickness, during an ocean pas- 
sage. In most of the cases, the violent 
symptoms which characterize that disease 
yielded, and gave way to a healthful action 
of the functions impaired." 



A Valuable Farm of 125 acres, 

Situated on the Poquosln river, York Co. Va., at 
the head or deep water navigation. But one mile and 
a quarter from tho steamboat lauding. Direct com- 
munication by Bteamer three times weekly from 
Norfolk and Cape Charles City. Convenient to the 
C & O Ry. Has a dneoyster shore. Fish and crabs 
nientifol. 100 acres In woodland, mostly pine, from- 
which quantities of cord wood could bo oat. Two- 
story house 
Title clear. 

/ 



_ _ Good location for ft store. 
No Incumbrance. Term* liberal. Per- 
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Southern Workman. 

Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge. 
Regular Contributors : 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Secy Indian Rights 
Associatibn, 
Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev. John J. Gravatt. 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton. Gen I Secy of the Wo- 
mans' National Indian Ass'n. 
Rev .Sheldon Jackson, D. Pi. 
John T. McLoughljn. 
Wm. C. Gasmann. 



President Cleveland has suspended 
the order opening the Crow Creek Res- 
ervation to white settlement. 

Great credit is due to the prompt 
and efficient action of Prof. P*inter, 
Mr. Herbert Welsh and the Indian 
■ Rights Association, in securing the ear 
of the President and Secretary of the 
Interior, and in calling public attention 
to the affair. 

It is interesting to note that, at the 
time when the, late Executive Order 
was issued, a bill was awaiting action 
in the House, unanimously passed by 
the Senate and approved by all concern- 
ed, which proposed to attain the same 
end in such a way as would have been 
just to the Indians and honorable to 
the Government: This bill provided for 
the cession by the Indians of some 
twelve millions of acres in Dakota, for 
a fair compensation and under proper 
safe-guards. 

A point is made by the supporters of 
Secretary Teller's action, of the fact 
that the order excepts "all allotted 
lands, and all lands upon which Indians 
have made improvements." Agent 
Gasmann, in his last report, says ; 
' Constant applications are made to 
mcfor allotments of land by Indians 
who desire to settle upon claims of their 
own, make improvements, and become prop- 
crfy owners ill severalty. Owing to the 
fact that I have no surveyor to do the 
work, I am compelled to put off the ap- 
plicants indefinitely, to their great dis- 
couragement and injury." 

"it must be undone." '^f, 

A letter from Maj. Gasmann to Gen- 
Armstrong, tells its own story. 

"It is reported here that Mr. Teller, in the 
last days of his administration, had an Ex- 
ecutive order signed by the President open- 
ing to settlers about half of this reserve". 
This report has caused a great rush of people 
on to the Indian lands, and I am now 
informednhat they arc arming to protect 
themselves from the Indians.' i presume by 
this time there must be at least 500. some 
say 1000, people on the Reserve. Many of 
them are drunken and violent and there is 
great danger of' trouble. So far I have kept 
the Indians quiet, but how long I can do so, 
under the great pressure now on them, I 
cannot say. It is enough to cause an out- 
break and bloodshed among these poor 
people. I am told that this order was kept 
secret, in order to favor certain parties from 
Washington, who are now at Chamberlain 
prepared to enter these-Iands. * * I 
cannot believe the President would sign an 
order of this kind during the last moments 
of his administration . If it is done, it must 
be undone. * * * Jno. G. GASMANN. 

A TALK WITH THE BOYS. 

Indian letters have been received by 
the students from their friends at Crow 
Creek and Lower Brule, the letters of 
a people kept purposely in ignorance 
from which little more can be made 
out than that " the lands are being tak- 
en away by the white people," and "so 
now everything seems very dark here." 

There is an under current of strong 
excitement among the boys, and we 
think it may be well to let out a little 
of the old Indian in them and let in the 
light of our boasted civilization. 

"What right have the Indians to the 
Crow Creek lands?" we nquire, ap- 
proaching a representative group in 
miniature council. " They live there a 
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g time " — " that is their own home" 
— " it belongs to them" — "they don't 
like to leave their home and go to live 
in some other place" — comes from all 
sides ip varying tones of indignation 
and remonstrance against this highly 
unnecessary question ! 

"But is that all the right they have? " 
we persist, hoping that somebody will 
condescend to recognize the rights 
conferred by treaty. " They have a 
right to all this country ; they lived 
here first ! " " Ought the Indians then 
to have all the land thev want?"/ can't 
have any land Unless I buy it ! " (A 
brief silence concedes the force of this 
suggestion, and we hasten to make our 
point.1 "A treaty was made in 1868 be- 
tween Government and the Indians, by 
whicii we gave the Sioux so much land 
in Dakota, and called it a Reservation." 
At this unfortunate way of stating 
things, one of the more impulsive of 
our youth can "hold in" no longer, and 
so far forgets his usually unexception- 
able manners as a/masi to shake his fist 
in our face 1 "Dori't say. give ! The 
white people can't give land to the Ind- 
ians ! We never gave it to the white 
men ! " Considering that we have no 
proof whatever, according to experts, 
that the original title to the Crow 
Creek land has ever been extinguished, 
while Chief White Ghost declares that 
neither he nor his father ever signed 
away an acre of it, we haven't much to 
say on this head. « 

" Now you have heard that the white 
men are coming in upon, your reserva- 
tion. What can the Indians do?" An- 
swer, given with somewhat startling 
animation — •' Fight ! " " But what has 
always happened when the Indians and 
white men fought ? " Two or three arc 
speaking together now, and words and 
phrases such as "Gen. Custer" — 
"young boy about i6or iSyearsold" — 
"fight behind trees, no drill like white 
men" — detach themselves from the 
general uproar. Meanwhile a knife and 
tomahawk pantomine is enacted just be 
fore us which would be funny if it were 
not so earnest and quite blood-curdling 
if it were not, under the circumstances, 
so absurd. 

The same might be said of the bit of 
modern slang at the end of one y.oung 
man's speech. "The Indians hati only 
bows and arrows once — now they have 
guns, and don't you forget it ! " 

Slfadenly a quiet listener on the out- 
skirts of the crowd speaks out in distinct 
tones. "You're all talking nonsense." 
A pause of intense surprise, and every- 
body looks at the interloper. He 
flushes a little bu: stands fire like a 
man. " Fight with mind ! " 

This is a thought worth keeping, and 
after a little more natural effervescence 
it is accepted by the common sense and 
Christianity of the boys. " What shall 
you write to your friends in Dakota ?" 
we ask. "Remember yo^i have a 
great responsibility." "Tell them to 
wait a while," is the satisfactory reply. 
"How many think they have a better 
weapon than trie white man's gun in 
the white man's thought ? " Nearly all 
the hands go up, and- the " council " is 
over- 

An Important Mistake. 

When the recent Indian Appropri- 
ation Bill lay before the House, and 
the immediate future of the Indian, 
with all its needs and possibilities, was 
at stake, Mr. Ryan, the general tenor 
of whose speech was progressive and 
humane, delivered himself as follows 
on Indian Education. 

"The difficulty has been * * that 
when we educate children at Carlisle, at 
Hampton, and the other industrial schools 
in the several States, when we have taught 
them there for three or four years, have fit- 
ted them for the duties of civilization to a 
very large extent, prepared them so that 
they could go out into civilized life and 
obtain a livelihood, we are constrained to 
turn them loose and turn them back into 
the influences of that barbarism from which 
we took them when we put them in the 
schools. It is not long before they succumb 
to those influences, and become exactly 
what their surroundings are, and lapse bach 
into that barbarism from which they were 
taken." 



A supposed expert on the Indian 
question, a man who is influencing the 
destinies of thousands of his fellow-crea- 
tures, ought to know better than this. 
Opposite the unqualified and unproved 
assertion of one of our law-makers, let 
us set the statement of a single Indian 
Agent, in regard to .the returned stu- 
dents at a single Agency. 

Maj. McLaughlin of Standing Rock, 
D. T. writes: 

"The Hampton pupils at the Agency are 
all doing well, with the single exception of 

F .whose conduct is not satisfactory. 

John P is still stableman at the Agency 

and John T is assistant carpenter and 

doing well. Rosa B . and Frances W , 

are at school preparing themselves as teach- 
ers 2nd I intend to place them both in one 
school as teachers on May 1st. The school 
will be a day school located in Sitting Bull's 
camp, three miles south of the Agency, 
where either myself or wife can visit' them 
daily, and I am confident of their ability to 
conduct it successfully. Jennie N — — was. 
married to an excellent young man. Louis 

P bynann.onthe nth UT5E He is a 

mixed-blood of the tribe and is employed as 
clerk and interpreter in the Trader's store 
at the Agency." 

In conversation. Maj. McLaughlin 
further states that Battice G is herds- 
man at §60 a month, and doing extreme- 
ly well; little Josie M is living with 

her sister, (married to a white man,) in 
a comfortable house, where she makes 
herself very useful; and bright little 
Joe A is soon to be placed as ap- 
prentice in a physician's family. 

Nine boys and girls have gone back 
to the "influences of that barbarism 
from which they were taken," and onlv 
one weak girl out of them all has found 
those influences too strong for her! 

A touching letter, received by one of 
her friends here, proves that even she 
has not forgotten "the good way." She 
can never again be the same girl 
that she was before she came to school. 
You may cut off the favorable sunshine 
that brought the oak-tree out of . an 
acorn, but you cannot make it small 
enough.to tit the acorn-cup again. 

Mr. Ryan's mistake is an important 
one. 7'he Indians do not relapse — they 
cannot! It is all to be found in the 
child-like words of one of these very 
Standing Rock boys, "I am going to 
tell you something about Indians, and 
/ am Indian too, but I am different now, 
and so that reason I say Indians." Be- 
come what their surroundings are? 
Their surroundings must become what 
they are! "Now a great many of the 
Indians have log houses, and only few 
others have a tipi, but may be they go- 
ing to have a log house by and by" 
Meantime it is worth remembering 
that "I am Indian too, but I am differ- 
ent now." 



A Digger Band. 

At a recent meeting in Washington, 
Miss Fletcher placed in the magic lan- 
tern, several pictures illustrative of In- 
dian progress. Many of these were 
what might be expected — from Hamp- 
ton, but one group was so new and 
strange as to call out a murmur of 
surprise from the audience. It was a 
Band of Digger Indians. 

True, the Indian Commissioner 
knows no tribe of "Diggers," and the 
Ethnological Bureau rejects the name 
from scientific classification, yet all 
travellers on the Pacific slope, and all 
readers of their travels, are familiar 
with the scattered mud villages, swarm- 
ing with a hideous, hopeless race of 
beings, without ambitions, without 
industries, with few conscious wants 
for this world or for another. What 
connection with them has this group of 
good-looking men in citizen's dress, 
equipped with the musical instruments 
common to a well-organized Band? 

That appeared to some who looked 
at it, an illustration — nay, an illumina 
tion — of Christian philosophy in its 
application to social science. 

Not very many years ago, the pro- 
prietor of a "Ranche" found in his 
new posessions, a "Ranchera," neither 
better nor worse than a hundred simi- 
lar Indian settlements. Instead of 
driving away his undesirable tenants, 
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he has made them desirable. He has 
had them instructed in the use of tools 
and even of machinery, so that to-day 
they arc among the diligent and satis- 
factory laborers on that vast estate, (few 
larger,) with its varied industries, and 
they receive good wages for good work. 
He has replaced the half subterranean 
huts by comfortable houses; has built 
a chapel; he has provided needful ed- 
ucation. His wife has instructed the 
women and children, devoting to them 
the mornings of eight or ten years, and 
has found not only docile spirits but 
bright and receptive minds. The Sun- 
day-school work has been equally 
satisfactory in its results. These peo- 
ple had no idols to discard, but now, 
nstead of endeavoring to propitiate a 
Great Spirit, they believe in a Heavenly 
Father, and the grace of God has 
wrought in them, many Christian graces. 
They have great confidence in their 
white friends, as is shown by a request 
made to their Lady Bountiful, a year 
or two ago. Wouldn't she start a 
Band? It wouldn't cost her very much; 
eight or ten pieces at $20 a piece would 
be enough. This petition was prompt- 
ly denied. "If you are sick, I see that 
yon have food and medicine, and when 
you are too old to work, 1 take care of 
you; hut music is a luxury, and if you \ 
want that, you must provide it, your- 
selves." They are passionately fond 
of music, and they did provide it and 
placed themselves under excellent in- 
struction at a further expense of $12 a 
week. They now read music readily, ' 
and perform difficult selections from 
the best composers. This photograph 
is one that they ordered for themselves. 
Last spring, they were advertised as 
the musical attraction -at a German 
Sunday picnic, where indeed they 
would have been an attraction had 
they not come to have for themselves, 
what their friends had for them, con- 
scientious scruples against Sunday 
tabor. 

They declined the offer, and in its 
place were encouraged to give a con- 
cert of their own to a delighted audi- 
ence of six hundred. They were aided 
by some young ladies and by their 
teacher. Austin, a blind Digger In- 
dian, gave a remarkable bass solo, 
"America;" their Sunday-school sang 
several songs, "What a friend we have 
in Jesus," "We shall meet," "Behold 
the Bridegroom cometh," "Rally round 
the flag," "Pull for the shore: the. 
Tribe, led by two old men who clapped 
their hands, rendered several native 
songs in rich, deep voices, and the se- 
lections bv the Band were most credit>. 
able and delightful. Everything was 
orderly and attractive. A local paper, 
which reported the entertainment, truly 
says, "Without doubt, such another 
concert was never given in this coun- 
try." * M. B. B. 
M 



The new Indian Commissioner. 

It does not yet appear whether ex-Con- 
gressman Atkins has the special knowledge 
of Indian affairs that is so requisite in an In- 
dian commissioner, but in other respects he 
is a desirable man. He served four terms as 
representative, and has been known as one 
of the ablest southern men in Washington, 
his last term ending with the 46 Congress. 
He was chairman of the appropriations com- 
mittee under Speaker . Randall. In charac- 
ter he is industrious, direct, honest /beyon3> 
question, impatient with wrong and of rath- 
rascible temperament. His sense of jus^- 
tice is large — and that is a prime necessity 
of the situation. Mr. Atkins can probably 
be relied upon to become a student of the 
idian problem, be his special knowledge of 
at present small or great.— Springfield He- 
publican. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

EXCELLENT RESULTS. 

Dr. J. L. Willis, Eliot, Me., says : " Hors- 
ford's Acid Phosphate gives most excellent 
results.' 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton. . 

Little Girl Visitor, (to Small Indian,) 
"Are you wild? " Small Indian, medi- 
tatively — "No, are you ?" 

Ground has beejh broken for two 
new cottages, in the neighborhood of 
the first two, to be occupied by Sioux 
families. 

Maj. McLaughlin made us a flying 
visit the other day. He gave an excel- 
lent account of the returned Hampton 
students at Standing Rock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Smiley have again 
spent a few days at Hamptort. Mr. 
Smiley is known as the prime mover 
of the Lake Mohunk Indian Confer- 
ence. 

Miss Richards visited Lincoln Insti- 
tute, the school for Indian girls in 
Philadelphia, last month, and was much 
pleased 'with its orderly anjl careful 
arrangement. 

A letter from one of the pupils, who 
was formerly at Hampton, m 
found in another column. 

A Sthool Exercise. " Tell me some- 
thing large." " My foot," replies an 
Indian boy. "Something small." 
There were visitors in the room, and 
the young lady on the platform was 
not prepared to see him point silently 
but unmistakably at her own ! 

A unique object lesson on the Indian 
was that afforded by the " Indian Day" 
of a school in Providence, R. I, There 
was a large collection of Indian curios- 
ities shown, including the skeleton of a 
Narragansett Indian, but " perhaps the 
most interesting' of the inhibits," we 
are told, " was not the relics of the 
past, but (specimens of the work done 
by Indians in the Hampton School." 

MORE GLAD THAN SORKV. 

' O, how we shall miss them ! " was 
what/everybody was saying, from the 
oldes't teacher to the newest and raw- 
est young Omaha, on the day that Phil- 
ip Stabler, with his wife and child, left 
the Hampton cottage for their Nebraska 
home. The faithful and hard-working 
husband, the neat and smiling house- 
keeper, the " Eddy" who loved every- 
body and whom everybody loved — they 
had become so much a part of the life 
here, their little home such a pleasant 
centre, that we hardly know how to do 
without their support and influence. 
We shall miss them in a very real sense. 

But how safe we feel about them ! 
With what anxious hearts we have seen 
some go out — sick or inefficient ones, 
young girls and boys with unformed 
minds and half-disciplined natures to 
meet such a terribly uncertain fu- 
ture ! Here is a little unbroken family, 
a nucleus of civilization ! Philip Stab- 
ler goes to planthis own fields, to build 
his own house; and Minnie, and herboy 
we know, can make that house a home. 

THE "LEND A HAND" CLUB. 

■ By it's Indian Secretary, 

A meeting of the Indian girls was 
held in Winona Lodge Jan. 31st, to 
consider forming a club similar to the 
Harry Wadsworth clubs which have 
sprung from the story " 10 times 1 
are 10." Lend a Hand Club was the 
name chosen. 

A second meeting was held Feb. 21st., 
when a letter was read from Miss E, 
suggesting ways in which a helping 
hand could be lent to others. Twenty 
girls became members of the club and 
adopted its mottoes by signing their 
names in the secretary's book. I will 
write here our motto. 

We, the undersigned, wishing so to 
live as to help others, do form ourselves 
into a club, to be called the " Lend a 
Hand Club," and take for our motto 
the following :— 

« Look up and not down, 

Look out and not in, 

Look forward and not back, 

And lend a hand." 
Another meeting was held in Winona 
Lodge, Feb. 28th, when the Indian Cot- 
tage branch and the Winona Lodge 



branch met together for the first time 
This being our first meeting it wasn't a 
very long one, still it was very godd for 
the first one. A letter was read from 
one of our old schoolmates, who is now 
in Lincoln Institute, which we enjoyed 
ever so much. Some of the little girls 
recited pieces, and some of the boys 
made speeches also. 

Ten of our little girls are paying for 
a little colored girl at the Butler 
School.* Each one gives one cent and 
that makes ten cents — they have to pay 
ten cents every week, and so these ten 
little girls picked her out. They sew 
for her too. And quite a number of 
the older girls go to teach in Suuday 
School and. read the Bible to the poor 
every Sunday. I think after awhile we 
will have some more to do. 



A LETTER FROM LINCOLN. 

Lincoln Institute. Phila., P. 

Miss R . dear friend : You asked me 

to write and tell you of our school, and 
what we do here. * * The girls 
do all the house-work. We work one month 
laundry. The girls can make their 
esses and mend their own clothes. 
The girls can make their own stockings and 



crochet themse 
:nty-five girls take 
enjoy very much, 
have a chapel, and : 
out to lead, and we are 
We expect to go out 
this Su 
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Experienced Guide. "And now that we 
have visited the class-rooms, would you 
like to see something of the shops? 

Enquiring Elderly Gentleman. " O ! the 
shops?" , 

Experienced Cfuide, "Where the Ind- 
ians learn their trades. We have finer 
facilities for industrial training at 
Hampton than any other school in the 

co.un ." 

Gushing Y. I.. " You don't mean to 
say they have to work''. I should 
think it would kill them ! " 

Ex: G. (repressing a smile,) "Cer- 
tainly ; we have Indian blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, carpenters, shoe-makers, 
tin-smiths — our system gives them half 
a-day at work and half in school, 
practical demonstration of our theory, 
that the Indian's trade is half his edu- 
cation." (During this conversation tht 
party have been walking leisurely along 
and have just reached the square form- 
ed by the high turreted barn and long 
line of shops, standing at right angles to 
each other.) 

Enquiring E. G. " Do you find the 
time sufficient ? " 

Ex. G. ( with his hand on the 
sliding doors of the carpenter shop.) 
"Mr. McD.will tell you that a three- 
years' course on half time is a short 
term of apprenticeship. But several of 
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tions of the new Indian cottage, whose 
purpose is explained by the guide. 

Gushing Y. L. (with a burst of long 
pent rapture,) " A real Mittle home 
O, isn't it all too sweet for anything!" 
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We have eight dormitories, and from to 
to 15 girls in each ;'and a girl over them is 
called a captain. They take care of them 
d see that they behave, and each one is to 
;nd what the captain says. If she does 
not the captain reports to the house-mother. 

There is a house-mother, a matron, music 
teacher, two teachers, two sewing teachers 
and two laundresses. The girls that go to 
school in the morning work in the after- 
ioon, while the working girls are at school. 

* We all love out teachers and appre- 
iate what they do for us. I would love to 
ome and see vou all. fori remember Hamp- 
on. Lizzie Spider. 



J A LETTER FROM DAKOTA. 

Pine Ridge Agency. 

My dear Miss R . Many times have 

I thought of you and wanted to write, but 
the time would pass by. But to-night I am 
thinking of Hampton, and I thought I would 
write you a few lines. 

You will see by my letter I am not at 
Yankton Agency ; I suppose you have heard 
I am married, mv husband is teaching 
school. This is called the Orphan's Camp. 
There are as many Indians in this one-camp 
as there are at Yankton Agency. They 
are not so far advanced as those at Yankton. 
I wish some of them could go to Hamp- 
ton. 

This is a day school; the school and 
dwelling house are all in one, in the shape 
of the letter T. We have about forty pupils ; 
they do not look as nice as *hose at Hamp- 
ton; some of them look very pitiful ; some 
of them wore blankets at first, but Mr Keith 
told them they must not wear blankets 
when they come to school. 

We have service on Sunday ; we have 
singing and prayers' in Dakota, and teach 
them the Catechism also. I want to tell 
you something that happened last Sunday. 

We have not been in the habit of taking 
up collection, for we thought the poor Ind- 
ians had no money. But last Sunday, little 
Joseph Big-tooth, about ten years old, a 
very bright little fellow, gave Mr. Keith a 
piece of money. Mr. Keith supposed he 
had found it and wanted him to return it to 
the owner, but on making inquiry, he found 
he wanted to give it to the church for col- 
lection. . * * * 

Give my love to the teachers, and all the 
girls, and tell them I wish them all a Happy 
New Year. I heard Mr. and Mrs. Gravatt 
and Miss Folsom were at Crow Creek ; I 
would like to have seen them. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Maggie (Goulet) Keith. 



THE ROUND OF THE SHOPS. 

Scene. Academic Hall at 11.30 A. M. 
Party of enthusiastic strangers just is- 
suing from an Indian recitation-room. 

Gushing Young Lady. " Well, it's per- 
fectly wonderful! I'd no idea that Ind- 
ians could talk so much and get so 
excited over anything. I supposed they 
were regular stoics, and things you 
know !" 



earnest to become of their own accord 
work students, and devote a year or 
two to the mastery of their trade. 
Who is your best tin-smith, Mr. 
Mc D. ? " 

Mr. McD. " P is the best work- 
man I have. He was not doing par- 
ticularly well in school, so decided to 
give all his time to the shop and learn 
it thoroughly. He was our first Ind- 
ian work-student. Since then, a 

imber have followed his example.". 

Enquiring E. G. " Is he capable of 

idling his trade ? " 

Mr. McD. " He could teach the es- 
sentials." 

Intelligent Critic, (who has not yet 
spoken,) " Do you find that the boys 
who are dull in school do best at the 
trades, and vice versa." 

Mr. McD. " Now that's a hard 
question to answer There is a boy, 
(pointing to a workman at the far end 
of the room,) who the teachers tell 
e is slow at his books. He's a nat- 

-al mechanic. S , on the other 

tnd, who only came last Spring, is do- 
g splendidly at both. He has 
>me force of character, and means to 
arn whatever he undertakes. As a 
general thing, however, when the Ind- 
ians get to a certain point they're apt 
to make up their minds about what 
they want to do. If they are de- 
termined to fit themselves as teachers 
or something that way, they naturally 
rather lose interest in their trades." 

Ex. Guide. " We have an increasing 
number who return after a three years' 
course and a year or so at hpme. to 
study with a view to their future work 
in life. We give them special oppor- 
tunities in the direction they have 
chosen. How are your new boys 
doing.Mr. McD ?" 

Mr. McD. " Better than any previ- 
ous lot." 

Enquiring E. G. " I should like to 
know whether they work at their trades 
after returning home." 

Ex. G. . " We sent two boys from 
this very shop last Fall who are doing 
well as carpenters at their agencies, 
earning S 20 - a month, beside a house 
and rations. One of them has helped 
to build a school-house near his agen- 
cy. One of our graduates from Indian 
Territory was a shining light in the 
Printing Office and printed the Paw- 
nee New Era for some time after his 
return." 

The party pass through the harness 
and tin-shops, look at the excellent 
samples of finished work, and gaze 
curiously at the black-heads and blue 
aprons along their rows of wooden 
benches. Turning the corner they 
meet a young workman, running light- 
ly toward the shops, who remains in 
sight long enough to take off his hat 
and display a fine, intelligent face. One 
or two more are at work on the founda- 



Natural Ilistor 
e day the teacher was t 
in the difference between \ 
domestic animajs. The result- 
I see — savage and civilized.'*' ' 

The Cat. The cat sleeps in the day-time 
and goes out in the night and finds its food, 
they eat flesh and drink milk, they like to 
stay in house to keep themselves warm and 
1 like them very much. They like to go 
out to find mice and like to eat mice very 
much. Some people like to have them for 
pets and some do not. They are very afraid 
of dogs and do not like them. 

The Lion. The most fierce and savage 
animal in the world, stronger than any oth- 
ers. I supposed if I see one, how 1 will be 
a scare, but I will try to make a friendly. 
These are flesh-eaters, because they going 
out in the night, chance to hunted for other 
animals are sleep, kill them very easily to 
have for food. Their claws are very sharp, 
when they are anxious to kill something. 
The Cow. The cow is very good for use- 
ful everything. They butter and cheese 
and can raising more calf every summer, 
and sometimes good for food and skin good 
for leather and horn and hoof, comb and 
spoon. Cow relation oxen. Oxen useful 
worV. 

The Eagle. The eagle belongs to the Fal- 
con family, these birds are strong and have r 
bills, and whentne eagle is flying in the air 
and looks down all times and when those 
other kinds birds he sees cat'h fish he comes 
down and those birds catch fish they are so 
afraid of that eagle and dropped that fish 
and eagle takes that fish and eats all of. 
The eagle has very large nests on the top 
of the mountains, this nest made with big 
bush and some things softly too. And the 
eagle has a sharp curved bill and has very 
sharp claws and has two wings which is fly 
with. 

The Rattlesnake. The rattlesnake is bad. 
no legs, and bite very poison kill you, bright 
eyes, and make noise with his tail when he 
mad too. When he kill creature 
swallow right off whole. And covered with 
scales. He live on land. When winter 
come go in the hole stay there long time 
and come out again when summertime. 

The Rattlesnakes are very curious and 
fierce animals. They have very bad poison. 
The ends of their tails have a rattle. They 
are always wanted to bite something very 
much. Their poison is kept by the teeth. 
As soon as they bite you. you may-be have 
very dangerous things, perhaps you shall die 
off. that is all. 

The following is an uncorrect 
nination paper. 
1 . What is a vertebrate? 

1 . Vertebrate has a skeleton inside. 

2. What is an invertebrate? 

2. Invertebrate has outside skeleton or 
;e no skeleton. 

3. How many kinds of vertebrates are 
there? » 

3. There/^e five kinds of them. 

4. What are they? 

4. Mammals, reptiles; frogs, fishes, birds. 

5. What are flesh-eaters? 

5. Those animals who killed other ani- 
mals and eat them. 

6. Name some of the principal families 
of flesh-eaters. 

, The cat family, dog family, bear family. 

Describe the lion. 
. The lion is the strongest animal and 
fierce and sometimes it's called the "king 
of the Beasts." / 
What are four-handed animals? 
Monkeys are four-handed animals. 
Name some hoofed animals? 
Horse, cow, camel, oxen, goaw sheep. 

Which is the most usefulao man£» 

10. The horse is the useful animal. 

11. Describe the buffalo? 
11. The buffalo .is large and 

very fierce. 



deer. 



Which hoofed animals have perma- 
nent horns? 

12. Cows and oxen, camels. 

13. Which shed their horns every year? 

13. Deer. 

14. Name some of the thick-skinned ani- 
mals. 

14. Elephant, horse, rhinoceros. 

1 5. Which is the largest? 

15. The elephant is the largest, 

16. Describe the horse? 

16. The horse is very useful to man. A 
longtime ago they were all wild but now 
they are not and the Arab horses are the 
swiftest horses and there are some small 
horses, called ponies. 

/ ' 
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Land, Law, Education— The Throe j to him, and he had occasion for it. As a 
Things Needed by the Indian. | P ro ° f that he wno gave them orders was 

■ • I really the Great Spirit, he further told them 

Indians ready for Land In Severalty. that ' he grass should immediately spring up 
on those very rocks from whence he ad 



BY ALICE C. FLETCHER, 
Continued from March No. 



KANSAS. 

About looo Indians reside in this State, 
I and occupy 143,401,931, acres, divided among 
five Reserves, four of which are under the 
charge of one Agency known as the Potta- 
watomie and Great Nemaha, situated about I know not." 
twenty-five'miles from Topeka, from which 1 Negotiations for the purch 
it is reached by private conveyance. The of the Indians living in Wis 
Reservations under the Agent. Major H C. | thi ' 
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dressed them, which they knew to be bare 
and barren; The Indians obeyed and soon 
discovered that the miraculous alteration 
had taken place. TJiey showed me the 
spot, but the growth of grass appeared in no 
way supernatural. I apprch.nd this to 
have been a stratagem of the French or 
Spaniards to answer some selfish view ; but 
in what manner they effected their purposes 
I know not." 



Linn, are situated from thirty to fi'fty 
apart. They are described as follows: 
\ The Pottawatomies number about 410. and 
have 77,357 acres, in Jackson County. 

The Kickapoos, 234 in number, have 
20.073 acres,. in Brown County. 1 
\ The Chippewas and Mnnsees, about 7 1 ; 
'have 4,395 acres, in Franklin County. 
, The Sac ana Fox, numbering 75. have 
2,862 acres in Kansas, the remaining 5,152 
acres lying in Nebraska.^ P 

The lovjas, some 132. have 5,(20 acres in 
Kansas, and 10,880 just over the line in Ne- 
braska. 

These Indians are all more or less engaged 
in agriculture. The country about them is 
thickly settled, and branches of the Union 
• Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Atchison and Tope- 
ka-. and other railroads skirt or touch these 
Reservations.: Civilization is upon these 
Indians, pressing them more and more 
closely each year; and each tribe is divided 
into two parties, more or less powerful and 
aggressive. One party is composed of those 
who accept the requirements of the future, 
and desire to work and become educated 
and prepared to take on the responsibility 
of citizenship. The other party is made up 
ol those who cannot shake themselves free 
from the past, and resist every effort which 
breaks in upon ancient customs and tribal 
life. ■< 

Of these tribes, all but the lowas used to 
inhabit the region about Lake Michigan 
and south of Lake Superior. Alloncz states 
that in 1667 he formed a treaty of commerce 
and mutual defence with the Chippewas, 
Pottawatomies, and Sacs and Foxes, against 
the Iroquois. Marquette, in 1698. mentions 
these tribes as living in what is now the 
State of Wisconsin. In 1766, Jonathan 
Carver thus describes the village of tKe 
Sacs, near the headwaters of the Wisconsin 
river, who were still dwelling where their 
fathers had lived a hundred years previous. 
"This is the largest and best built Indian 
town I ever saw. It contains about ninety 
houses, each large enough for several fami- 
lies. They are built of hewn plank, neatly 
jointed and covered with bark so compactly 
as to keep out the most penetrating rains. 
Before the doors are comfortable she"ds in 
which the inhabitants sit when the weather 
permits, and smoke their pipes. The streets 
are regular and spacious, so that it appears 
more like a civilized town than the abode of 
savages. The land near the town is very 
low. On their plantations which lie adja- 
cent to their houses, and which are neatly 
laid out, they raise great quantities of In- 
dian corn, beans, melons, etc.. so that this 
place is esteemed the best market for trad- 
ers to furnish themselves with provisions of 
any within 800 miles." 

The territory of the Fox tribe adjoined 
that of the Sacs! to the west of the 
latter, lying along the Wisconsin river. At 
the mouth was a village of the Fox, 
called by the French " La Prairie des 
Chiens;" the houses were well built, after 
the Indian manner, and pleasantly situated 
on a very rich soil, from which they raised 
every necessary of life in great abundance." 
"About 300 families," Carver goes on to 
state, "dwelt here. The town is the great 
mart where all the adjacent tribes, and even 
those who inhabit the most remote ranches 
of the Mississippi, annually assemble about 
the latter end of May. bringing with them 
their furs to dispose of to the traders. * * 
Whatever Indians happen to meet at this 
town, though the nations to which they be- 
long are at war with each other, are obliged 
to restrain their enmity and forbear all hos- 
tile acts during their stay there. This regula- 
tion has been long established among them 
for their mutual convenience, as without it 
no trade could be carried on. The same 
rule is observed also at the Red Mountain, 
from whence they get the stone of which 
they make their pipes." 

The story of the building of this town is 
given by Carver as follows: "About five 
miles from the junction of the river I ob- 
served the ruins of a large town in a very 
pleasing situation. On enquiring of the 
neighboring Indians why it was thus de- 
serted, I was informed that about thirty 
years ago the Great Spirit had appeared on 
the top of a pyramid of rocks which lay at a 
little distance from it toward the west, and 
warned them to quit their habitations, for 
the land on which they were built belonged 

I 
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j and Fox. It continued 
recently. These removals meant the break- 
ing up of homes and the crushing out of 
the ambition to settle down to agricultural 
pursuits. These tribes have almost lost 
heart, between the memories of their past 
life and the enforcement of conditions inci- 
dent to the gathering of white men all about 
them. They have also suffered from the 
policy of the Government which ig- 
nores the individual and recognizes only the 
tribe. The Agent points out the fact that 
the great stumbling block is the lack of an 
individual tenure of the land. The father is 
not sure that hjs children will reap the bene- 
fit of his toil. He hesitates to make perma- 
nent improvements on land which he does 
not and cannot control. 

The Pottawatomies have 2,58oacres under 
cultivation. The crops are given as 35.000 
bushels of corn. 6.500 bushels small grains 
2,000 bushels of vegetables. They own 
about 1,300 horses, and jood head of cattle 
beside swine, sheep and fowls; .120 houses 
occupied. There is a Government 
boarding school, and. of the 55 children of 
choolagc, an average of 3 r under instruc- 
ion. There is no report of any Mission 
rark among the people. An annuity of 
bout $12 to each person is paid. 
The Kickapoos have 1.900 acres under cul- 
tivation, and raise annually 20.000 bushels of 
corn, 800 bushels of small grain, 875 bushels 
of vegetables. These, with 330 horses, 
head ol cattle, swine and fowls 



together in one field. They have also made 
over 800 rods of wire fence; have built one 
good frame and several bark houses. * » 
They arc a quiet and law-abiding people, 
and live in harmony with themselves and 
with their white neighbor?, and there has 
been but little drinking among them for 
some time past. * * A large number 
can understand and speak English, and 
irly all of them both read and write in 
ir own language, while there is much 
better feeling manifested in regard to send- 
leir children to school than formerly. 
Agency Industrial day school, under 
charge of Miss Allie 13. Bushby, has been 
, gradually growing larger, and many obsta- 
cles in the way ol its success have been 
overcome. * * For honesty and truth- 
fulness our Indians stand above the aver- 
I age white man with the merchants with 
whom they deal. They give no trouble to 
the State and none whatever to the Gov- 
ernment." 

WISCONSIN. 

About 6.300 Indians reside in the State, 
5.000 of whom are under thecare of Agents. 
The Pottawatomie prairie 'band of 300 and 
nearly iooo Winncbagos live at large. 

Four of the nine Reservations under the 
La Pointe Agencv, lie in the northern coun- 
ties of Ashland. Bayfield, Sawyer and 'Lin- 
coln, containing respectively, Bad River 
Reservation. 124.333 acres: Red Cliff Res- 
ervation. 2.560 acres ; Lac Court D'Oreilles 
Reservation. 69,136 acres: Lac du Flam- 
beau Reservation. 69.824 acres. 

Different groups of Chippewa Indians in- 
habit these tracts of land, and all except 
the Lac du Flambeau Res- 
ported as industrious and rap- 
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their store of wealth. Of hou„^, 
ported as occupied bv the Indians. They 
received about $20 each as ahnuity. Of the 
school population of 45— the average at- 
tendance at the Government Boarding 
school is 20. There is no report of mission 
work at this Reserve. 

The lowas have 1,249 acres cultivated | 
and their crop is about 28.000 bushels of 
corn. 4,900 bushels of small grains, 1 180 
bushels of vegetables. Of stock, no 
horses and 200 head of cattle, beside swine 
and fowls, arc owned bv these Indians and 
30 houses arc occupied 'by them. They re- 
ceive an annuity of about $22 each. There 
is a Government Boarding school, which for 
the past two years has been used foi the 
lowas and the Sac and Fox tribe. The 
:hool population for both Reservations is 
ven as 46, and the average allowance as 
). The lowas arc said to be well advanced 
the ways of civilized life, and to evince 
1 interest in having their children edu- 
cated. Some of the tribe are fully compe- 
tent to take care of themselves, and if all 
were thrown more on their ojvn resources 
and not treated so much as children, their 
advance would be more rapid. The Pres- 
byterian denomination has a Mission among 
these Indians and the adjoining Sac and 

The Sac and Fox have 875 acres under 
cultivation. They harvest 12,000 bushels ol 
corn, 3,500 bushels of small grains, and 200 
bushels of vegetables ; 70 horses, 700 head 
of cattle, beside swine and fowl, constitute 
their stock. These Indians receive an an- 
nuity of about $100 to a person. They 
cling closely to old customs, and arc op- 
posed to education. Their experience since 
the days when removals began, and the de- 
moralization resulting from the possession 
of large funds which keeps from them the 
stimulus of necessity, have left these people 
stranded. Their relations in Iowa are in 
the same 1 general condition. The Sac and 
Fox Reserve in Taraa County, Iowa, is the 
only territory owned by Indians in that 
State. Their tract covers a total of 1,425 
acres. This includes the small amount 
owned by individual Indians. This land 
was purchased some thirty years ago by 
these people, at a cost of about $28,000, and 
the title is held in trust for the tribe by the 
Governor of the State. Out of the tribal 
funds the chiefs pay the taxes on the land, 
and the remainder of the money is divided 
among the people. They have about 215 
acres under cultivation: 5,000 bushels of 
corn, and about 1,900 bushels of vegetables, 
"Present their crop. Their Agent reports : 
" The Indians have worked very well this 
season ; they have done a good deal of 
plowing, and while a few years since it was 
a rare thing to see them at work, it is now 
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_ farm involves much persistent 
labor. 'Many have opened up fields and are 
engaged in agriculture. A large number 
have selected allotments and have realized 
considerable advantage from the sale of the 
timber standing on their 80 acres. A con- 
siderable portion of the people have of late 
years taken up lumbering, and the young 
men have thus found a field for la- 
bor. Drunkenness has been a grave 
draw-back to prosperity, but i 
as on the decrease, owing to tlu 
rational sentiment among the peop! 
injurion- 
railroad 
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ffects of that baneful habh° f The 
/stem of Wisconsin touches or 
passes near each ol the Reserves and is 
bringing the benefits of business opportuni- 
ties and demanding of the Indians a practU 
application of the education they have 
ady received. The Government and the 
iions of the Presbyterian and the Roman 
catholic Churches maintain schools on all 
the Reservations except the Lac du Flam- 
beau. The isolation and difficulty of access 
to this Reserve, its approaches being im- 
passable for teams except during the winter 
season, has delayed the construction of 
school buildings, but the cutting ol a road to 
connect with the lumbering roads leading 
to the Wisconsin Central railroad, will 
permit the Agent to erect the school house, 
and another year it is hoped will find these 
Indians supplied with the means of educa- 
tion, and an inroad will thus be made upon 
their present unprofitable mode of living by 
hunting and fishing. The Reservations 
placed under the charge of the La Pointe 
Agency— nine in all— are widely separated ; 
four in the lumber regions of Wisconsin 
five in the northeast part of Minnesota. 
Several are almost inaccessible at all seasons 
of the year, and it is often impossible for 
the Agent to make even a brief visit during 
the year to the more remote Reserves under 
his charge. The position of the Agent, 
Major William R. Durfee, is consequently a 
difficult and disappointing one, for he is un- 
able to bring direct influence to bear upon 
those under him, and particularly those who 
stand in the greatest need of civilizing ef- 
forts. For years the Agents have urged 
throwing the larger part of the Chippewas 
in Wisconsin upon their own resources and 
withdrawing all Government support • and 
it would seem as though the best interests 
of the Indians demanded such legislation as 
tend to speedy consummation of citizen- 
ship. 

The Menoinonee, the Stockbridge, and the 
Oneida Indians ocrajjy Reserves situated 
further south in ShAno and Brown Coun- 
ties, under the chargf of Agen» D P. An- 
drews. The Menomonee and Stockbridge 
Reservations join. The former has an area 
of 231,680 acres, with a population of 1,400 ■ 
the latter, 1 1,520 acres, with 136 inhabitants. 
The Stockbridge Indians are the remnant 
of the tribe which has been several times di- 
vided, a part at each division becoming citi- 
zens. Under the existing laws of Wiscon- 
sin.nearly all the males over twenty-one are 
qualified voters, and their Agent states : " I 
am unable to see any reason why the whole 
tribe should not become citizens, and their 
tribal.relations be abandoned, and thus be 
brought under the influence and control of 



exempt from taxation for a limited period. 
I am inclined to the opinion that such a 
course would have a beneficial effect upon 
the morals of the members of this tribe and 
greatly improve their present condition." * ' 

Tie Menomonccs occupy a region where it 
is estimated there are 300.000,000 feet of 
standing green pine. A large part of the ' 
tribe spend the season in hunting, to the 
detriment of their farms, and their lum- 
bering is not very successful owing to fluc- 
tuations in prices and the lack of a concen- 
tration of interest and business management. 
The lumber on the Reservation is valuable, 
and unless some plan is devised by which 
the capital represented in timber can be con- 
served, there is little chance of any substan- 
tial benefit to the tribe being derived from 
the property. There are two dav schools 
and one boarding school at the Agency. 

The Oneiaas number 1,064 and the area 
of their Reservation near Green Bay is esti- 
mated at 65,540 acres. The people are consid- 
erably advanced, and are beginning to clam- 
or for their lands in severalty. At present 
the land is held in common, each person 
being free to select and improve such land 
as he desires, and to hold it or sell the im- 
provements to other members of the tribe. 
This custom is fruitful of difficulties, and 
checks individual endeavor, as a man can 
deprive his family ol the home improvements 
and for any chance mood, abandon his farm 
forasmall consideration. and when ihismood 
changes he may start afresh on tribal lands. 
It isa well-known fact that individual owner- 
ship of the soil, with the safe-guards of le- 
gal claims upon it. is one of the principal 
means by which the family relation is made 
stable and frugality and enterprise pro- 
moted. v 

These Indians have among them day- J 
schools, and fifty children are accommo- 
dated at the Menomonee boarding school. 
/ are instructed in education and are 
sing forward in many ways. The mis- 
Jry work among them has been fruitful 
:ry large proportion are enrolled in the 1 
Episcopal Church, and a smaller number in 
the Presbyterian Mission. 
Of the 500 acres classed as tillable, 3,500 
e under cultivation, and fair crops are re- 
ported. The people are well esteemed by 
their white neighbors, and are considered '' 
fairly ready for absorption into the State. 
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... others working at various avocations. 
Some of these Indians foolishly parted with 
their farms; such acts have taught others to 
be more prudent. Adversity has been a 
hard but efficient school master. Many of 
the Indians are woodsmen; hundreds are 
employed in the fisheries, a few being pro- 
prietors of fishing apparatus, and these men 
are succeeding well. Several day schools 
and one boarding school are maintained for 
the benefit of these Indians, and are fairlv 
attended. Two more schools are s-un to be" 
opened. Those Indians scattered among 
the white settlers generally send their chil- 
dren to the district schools, and then learn 
to mix with their white neighbors. The In- 
dians in Michigan are mainly Chippewas, 
with a sprinkling of Ottawas and Potawato- 
mies The Afcr.t now in charge of this 
widely scattcneW group is Edwird P. Allen 
and the Agency is at Vpsilanti, Michigan. 



The East Band of Cherokee Indians. 

BY AMICUS. 

835-8 the General Government by 
treaty stipulations, purchased of the Chero- 
kee nation in North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee, their tribal land claims 
and gave in consideration about one-third of 
the Indian Territory and a small portion 
within the present boundary of Kansas, and 
in addition a large funded indebtedness, the 
interest of which was to be paid for^djica- 
tion, agricultural implements,and suppues of 
various kinds for civilization and subsistence^ 
An appropriation was also made for trans- 
,h " ; ' homes to the Indian- 
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portation from th 
Territory. 

The treaties with these Indians were 
larked by such devices as were common at 
that day in dealing with Indian tribes when 
their lands were coveted by the white man 
Misrepresentation, deception and compul- 
sion were exercised under the maxim "Might 
makes right." . 

The Eastern Band who counted as one- 
seventh of the nation of Cherokees, declined 
to become a party to the sale and refused to 
emigrate. The military sought out many of 
the Western Band in their hiding places 
who had fled and hid themselves when the 
time for their expatriation began ; but the 
Eastern Band being surrounded by the 
Smoky onBlack Mounts on the west and the 
Blue Ridge on the east, found impenetrable 
hiding places and could not be induced to 
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A subsequent treaty was made by which 
these Indians were allowed their ' equitable 
proportion of the transportation and subsist- 
ence appropriation. They employed an 
agent to purchase lands of claimants under 
the Government sales, which -*as done from 
time to time, until in 1880, when- they owned, 
by their own right, as a tribal unit, about 75,- 
000 acres in one boundary, and in lots out- 
side of this boundary, larger and smaller, 
about 13,000 acres, which aggregates about 
88,000 acres^ 

This agent held these lands for the In- 
dians in his own name. The lands never 
belonged to the United Slates. The origi- 
nal States retained the right to all the un- 
purchased lands within their boundaries, so 
that the purchase was made under titles 
originally made by the Statcof-North Caro- 
lina, and of course were not ceded to then! 
by treaty. 

In iSSo.thc United States Circuit Court 
for the Western District of North Carolina 
entertained the complaints of these Indians 
that their titles to their purchases by their 
agent were still held by him, and that said 
titles should be legally confirmed to the::.. 
The court, conjointly «ith the^overnor of 
North Carolina, appointed a commission to 
inquire into their claims, and have surveys 
made. They performed the work assigned, 
and made their report, which was confirmed 
by the United States Court and the Execu- 
tive Of the State. 

It is generally conceded that the State of 
North Carolina has been exceedingly lax in 
her method of conveying land patents. Her 
lands are not bounded by section and range 
lines, as ours in the West. 

Thousands of acres lie unimproved in the 
mountain district, covered with the finest 
oak walnut, pine, white hickory and chest- 
nut in the world, but hitherto too inaccessi- 
ble for the timber dealer to bear them to 
market. Two railways arc reaching these 
forests, and the lumber dealer has already 
been making his purchases. 

During the last 30 years, white men have 
measured out desirable tracts of land within 
the Indian boundary, and have applied to 
the State of North Carolina for patents, 
which have been given for considerations, 
which generally range about 12K cents 
per acre. The State is reported to have sold 
the same lands to different parties some six 
times over. The Durchaser finds himself 
cfi 



I should have stated that nearly all the 
discontented Indians have gone v west to 
join the western Cherokces. The remain- 
ing 3,000 can not be persuaded to leave their 
hills and streams and pure mountain air. 
They think the western climate.- rich as the 
soil may be, would soon consign them to un- 
timely graves, Their safety where they are 
must depend on the vigilance and faithful- 
ness of their friends. 

The Friends of Western, (Indiana) and 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, have for 
years been making missionary visits to these 
Indians. By Government encouragement 
they have undertaken the management of 
their educational interests. Five day schools 
are regularly kept up seven months in the 
year, and a boarding school of forty girls 
and boys, an equal number of each sex, is 
sustained durine the year. The girls are 
taught domestic arts in which they take 
great interest, and the boys are practically 
instructed in garden and farm work, and the 
management of horses and cattle, and ar- 
rangements are made for starting carpenter, 
smith, and shoe shops. 

These schools arc supplied with good 
ikilliul teachers, and the spiritual interests 
of the children are not overlooked. Every- 
thing moves forward to the satisfaction of 
all parties interested, and in a few years we 
expect the East Hand of Cherokecs to be, to 
all intents and purposes, freemen and fellow 
citizens of the old North State. 



There are two grounds upon which earn- I 
est protest may be made to Mr. Tellers ac- 
tion in regard to throwing open Crow Creek 
reservation by Executive order. 1st: That 
it is illegal, therefore invalid and should be 
annulled by the present administration, 
2nd: That taken in connectionwitli attend- 
ing circumstances this action was morally 
unwise, iniquitous and such as is likely to 
be attended with additional detriment to 
the already shabby reputation of the 
Government in its relations with the Indians 
and with serious risk to the existing peace 
between ourselves and the Sioux Nation. 
The Law Committee ot the Indian Rights 
Association has examined the question so 
far as limited time and knowledge of the 
facts will permit, and in the legal brief 
prepared by it strongly expresses the opin- 
ion that the Executive order is illegal. It 
claims that the Crow Creek reservation is 
held by the Indians under the treaty of 186S. 
having been manifestly included in its terms. 
It is therefore a treaty reservation, not one 
held by Executive order.and hence cannot be 
lawfully thrown open to seitlement. except 
by joint consent of the Indians and Con- 
gress. The Indian Rights Association has 
prepared a petition to the President and 
Secretary ol ihe Interior, praying a suspen- 
sion of the order until the question at issue 
shall have received full and careful investi- 



ency than even the broad boundaries of 
Colorado can enclose. He is then, in a cer- 
tain sense, reppnsible to the people for the 
use he makes of the great powers with which 
he has been intrusted. Good people to day 
brand with merited contempt and reproba- 
tion that man who in private life as guardian 
plays the sharper to his ward. What ver- 
dict will the honorable citizens of this na-_. 
tion pass on him who, standing in a position 
of highest trust, has acted in similar fashion 
toward a poor, confiding, and helpless peo- 
ple ? 



Mr. Herbert Welsh 
on the Opening of Crow-Creek 
Reservation, by Executive Order. 
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gion is in a prepared conaiuon to engage in 
interminable law suits. ' 

When the United States Court and the 
Executive of North Carolina, confirmed the 
boundary of the Indian lands, they failed to 
oust the invading settlers.which.leaves them 
still in trouble. It was believed, after care- 
ful examination, that they could not find a 
hearing in the United States Court, and 
that when their title was confirme.d-to them 
their lands were placed by the court subject 
to the control of the Commissioner of Ind- 
ian Affairsas trustee. This fact ascertained. 
Commissioner Price went to work with an 
earnest purpose to protect them in their 
rights. . 

For many years there has been a disaffec- 
tion in the tribe. A small party have been 
dissatisfied with the decisions of their coun- 
cil These malcontents have at times elect- 
ed their chiefs and head men, and have illeg- 
ally authorized agents to make purchases. 
In 1875, when about $46,000 remained in the 
treasury as indebtedness for commutation 
and subsistence, certain parties contrived 
to formulate a bill against these Indians for 
commutation and subsistence, for services, 
for teaching schools, Sec. ^amounting alto- 
gether to about $60,000. ^Itwason its face 
in good legal form, but Commissioner Smith 
suspected it was not as it should be, and em- 
ployed a detective to trace out the validity 
of vouchers, affidavits 4c. which resulted 
in clear evidences of fraud throughout, 

The Commissioner wisely concluded to 
withhold payment, arid the claimant went 
to the Attorney General for aid. While the 
Attorney General was making examination, 
the Commissioner prepared a bill for funding 
the indebtedness of the Government for ed- 
ucational purposes, which passed Congress 
and received the signature of the President 
two days before the order of the Attorney 
General was presented, which order was 
made on the. merits of the face of the ac- 
counts presented for payment. In this way 
the present educational fund was secured, by 
the interest of which five schools are now 
sustained among these Indians. 

The West Cherokees have kept friends at 
court and assumed control of all lands west 
and the proceeds of all sales, without recog- 
nizing the rights and privileges of the East 
Band in North Carolina, who hold by treaty 
a pro rata claim. 

The Eastern Band, which now numbers 
about 3,000, consider themselves entitled to 
a one-seventh interest, and have commenced 
suit to secure their rights, Their claim is 
estimated to be from $800,000, to »i,ooo,ooo. 
* If this addition can be made to their re- 
sources, they propose not to overlook their 
educational interests. 



An event has recently oc 
history of the Indian affairs 
close and careful investigat 
part of citizens at large. An Executive or- 
der, under date of Feb. 27th. 1885. has been 
issued which throws open to white settle- 
ment about two-thirds of a tract of country 
lying on the cast bank of the Missouri.nv- 
er, in the Territory of Dakuta, and known 
as the Old Winnebago and Crow Creek Res- 
ervation. This Reservation is separated from 
the Great Sioux Reservation by the Missou- 
ri river, but has alwavs been considered a 
part of that having been included in 
theterms of the treaty of 1S68: which 
embraced in its provisions "all exist 



ing Reservations on the cast bank of said 
River." The Indians living on the Old 
Winnebago and Crow Creek Reservation 
are a band of the Sioux Nation called the. 
Lower Yanctonnais. They number upward 
of one thousand souls, who have lived on 
their present lands for more than twenty 
vears and have, during that time, made re- 
markable progress in civilization. Their re- 
lations with the United" States have, ounng 
this long period, been those of unbroken 
peace. The circumstances attending the 
act by which a part of their land has been 
taken from them, have been such as to call 
forth expressions of profound indignation 
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and astonishment from those fntercsted 
the progress of the Indian. 

The project of Issuing an Executive or- 
der, throwing the reservation into the pub- 
lic domain, originated in the office of the 
Hon. H. M. Teller, ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior. It was there matured and executsd 
with such secrecy that neither the Indian 
Bureau, nor any member of Senate House 
Committees on Indian Affairs, nor any of 
the friends of the Indians, were aware that 
such action was about to take place. Two 
years ago, when rumors were afloat that an 
attempt was to be made to secure the open- 
ing of the Reservation bv Executive order. 
Bishop Hare wrote to the Interior Depart- 
ment protesting against such action, to 
which protest the Department responded 
that no such action was ever meditated. 
Notwithstanding this assurance, the blow 
has now fallen unheralded, as a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although the 
Indian Commissioner was in ignorance of 
the action of the Honorable Secretary in 
this matter, a gentleman residmg in Dakota 
holding opposite political views from those 
which characterized the out-going Adminis- 
tration was so fully informed of the progress 
of events as to be enabled to greatly im- 
prove his fortune thereby. Leaving Wash- 
ington just before the order was about to 
be issued, he reached Mitchell, Dakota, 
where he was informed by telegram that the 
order was an accomplished fact some forty 
minutes before this intelligence reached the 
general public He was thus enabled to 
secure by means of the purchase of scrip, a 
large quantity of the best land upon the res- 
ervation, before other claimants presented 
themselves. To the open statement of this 
gentleman, as well as to other BOurces, 
we are indebted for this information. We 
have therefore no reason to question its 
authority. 



As to technical legal rights involved in 
this question, it is impossible at the present 
moment to say whether Mr. Teller and his 
little group of friends, or the law Commit- 
tee ol the Indian Rights Association, occupy 
the stronger ground. We believe that the 
latter is the case. But what we wish pub- 
lic attention drawn to is this — the extra- 
ordinary runt pitiful attitude which Mr. Tel- 
ler, as a Cabinet officer, has assumed in the 
present affair. Here is something altogeth- 
er above and beyond technical points of law. 
The post which he occupied as Chief Ex- 
culive Officer of the Interior Department 
was supposed to be that of a wise and 
honoiable defender of the just interests 
of the Indians. In the eyes of the 
nation he is the Guardian. they the 
Wards. They arc defenseless children 
looking to him as tile man- sitting next to 
the Great Father, in whose hands their af- j 
fairs may rest in perfect safety. He will 
shield them against the machinations of 
their enemies. Could any trust he more 
sacred than that which was reposed in Mr. 
Teller? Now what has he done ? Quietly 
he has gone to work to discover a llaw in 
the title by which Ins wards hold their 
lands. He did this secretly, knowing that 
the Indians and their friends believed this 
title to be secure and therefore would be 
quite unprepared for the blow: he took into 
his councils not those who, for official or 
ther reasons, might be well advised with 
igarding the wisdom of his action, but in 
il- instance at least, a man who had a di- 
rect monied interest in the successful execu- 
tion of this transaction. Mr. Teller acted 
at the very close of the Presidential term, 
at a moment when, as he well knew, the 
uicomini: administration would be embar- 
rassed by the. novelty of its position and the 
immense pressure of business naturally 
falling upon it. hence when any reconsider- 

of his action would be extremely | th 



Letter on the Opening of his Res- 
ervation, From Chief White Ghost 

Crow Crick Agency, D, T., 

March nth, 1885. 

General S. C. Armstrong, 
Hampton. Va. 

My clear friend: This day. I writelto you 
with a sad heart : pretty near all my lands 
have been taken by white people now: they 
say that the Great Father has given the land 
to them but I doubt them very much. I 
know if the President has good sense he 
would not do it. No matter how much he 
disregards my rights, he would not do it 
without first consulting us. For this reason I 
doubt what the white people say. They 
have also taken lands which have been^al- 
lotted to my people : they have also taken 
house logs which we had cut ; they have al- 
so taken some frame houses and burned 
some, but these frame houses were not built 
by Government aid, the Indians bought the 
lumber and built the houses themselves. - 
The Big Bend, the pasture for our Tcxasf 



cattle, the white people have also taken and' 
the Texas cattle arc scattered all over the 
country: this is the only place for herding 
and ii it is thrown open, there will be no 
place for herding and the cattle will alt be 
lost or else starve to death, and our domes- 
tic cows a great many of them have disap- 
peared: we fear it is the whites who have 
' so my friend I am in distress 
iut 1 do not wish my people 
tressed, for if they 
ikcned: nevertheless 
do not fear for us, for my tribe has listened 
verv patiently to our Agent and me. 

For example, to-day one of my boys, near 
his place, four white men were building a 
house, he went there and sat down with them 



with my tribe: bu 



and 'she 



hands 
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pocket an 
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iter frc 
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But beyond purely ethical considerations 
Mr. Teller's action is not one which can be 
approved on grounds of expediency. Its rash- 
ness seriously imperiled the peace of the Ter- 
ritory- Major Gasmann, U. S. Agent at Crow 
Creek, we are credibly informed, had received 
no official notice of the opening of the 
reservation when hundreds, rapidly swelling 
to thousands, of white men flocked in upon 
the Indian lands. The Indians themselves, 
who were also ignorant of the turn affairs 
had taken, were alarmed and indignant but 
offered no resistance. Naturally a people 
subject to sudden outbursts of passionate 
violence when their confidence has been 
betrayed, their patience and self restraint in 
the present instance was as.remarkable as it 
was admirable. Who could have justly 
blamed them had they appealed to arms f 
Who need be surprised if, in the not remote 
future their wilder and less docile brethren 
on the west bank of the Missouri, stung by 
the treatment their friends have received, 
resort to acts of violence? Whether Mr. 
Teller's present action shall prove to be pro- 
tected by legal technicality or not we cannot 
now tell, but we confidently submit that in 
the light of facts given above, that action, as 
viewed from the standpoint of expediency, 
was as rash and unwise as, viewed from the 
standpoint of moral right, it was abhorrent 
to well recognized principles of honor and 
fair dealing. 

We presume Mr. Teller is acompetent judge 
as to whether in the eyes of that constituency 
which has just returned him to the Senate 
his reputation is likely to be enhanced or 
iniured by such transactions as that which 
we have chronicled, but he must remember 
that a man who accepts a position m the 
Cabinet of a President of the United States 
is open to the scrutiny of a larger constitu- 



ntended to shoot him dead but 
and shot through his moccasin. 
The Indian, Truth Teller, rose up, shook 
hands with him. and said, " Friend you come 
very near killing me. but you missed me; my 
heart is good and mv heart is not bad to- 
ward vou. " and he walked out. 

There is one thing I am afraid of ; the 
white people who come on to my land bring 
plenty whiskey, especially at certain house- 
six big barrels was there. They were drunk 
and fight about claims and they will be kill- 
ing each other and accuse us of it. I dread 
this. 

4' many different places, with gun and ax 

have threatened us. 
You know it all. and I cannot teach you 
ivthing, but I pray you to defend me. 
I am ve*' much frightened, so I wish you 
hww these words to all my friends 



l'athe 



,ld shl.. . 

we wish you to go to the new Great 
id Secretary and plead with them 
is. We can't spare even a foot of our 
, for this .reason, my people, two thous- 
more, are coming here- before the sum- 
is over, so there will not be room on 
the land for them. 

And our domestic cattle are increasing, 
and in the future there will be a great many 
more cows for which we have no pasture, as 
the white people have taken all the good 
pasture and water at the head of Crow Creek, 
Box Elder and the Big Bend, this being our 
only dependence for pasture. 
So my friend I pray to you help us^, 
May God be with you anoVhelp you do 
good work for us the Yanktopfet-Tribc 

I am the Head Chief. V 

(Signed) White-Ghost. 
Interpreters; Witness 
Markwells, Gustav Jensen. 

H. Burt. Missionary. Alfred W. Dale 

John G. Gasmann, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 



Why trudge along in old ruts, 
when lnboriATer. are .ppeerln* on HI ildeH JAMK8 
PYLK'S PEARLINB hendi-tho UK. It ssfet Ubor Ot 
th. harittl «nd. 1»4 produce U« but and oia«*«< 
naalts In too kitchen, lnundry, nnd houio-clearjiw. 



radbDenubto, »nd we .dvlae nil of our rendem who do 
notuieiMojetllntonoe. A {sir trlnl/will oonTlnco 
th. most skepU.nl ot lu merit*. 



April, 1885. 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



The Reminiscences of a Mission 
ary's Chair. 



» 1 have waned 



>1M.' 



It is strange indecd.that I, being superan- 
nuated, not to say broken down, should be 
called upon to write my own history. I say 
- write but, as a matter of fact. I am de- 
nendent upon an amanuensis who has her- 
'l, tr tvelled past many a mile-stone in hfes 
imirncv and has, during most of that time. 
Seen my companion, and also my owner and 

''''l 'h ivc'nule recollection of my origin, but 
..vner'icncc has shown me that, like Topsy. I 
mist have - crowed." probably on some New 
ffiuTd hill side, while I am well aware that 
iVinv perfected form I was presented to my 
XeVby Rev. Sylvester Holmes of New 
IicXford. from whose hospitable home we 
ri.ite?Khe beginning of our travels 

In the autumn of 1831. on a en li\ Nou n 
bcr morning, nineteen human beings will, 
their inanimate belongings, met upon the 
rieck of a vessel which was to convey them 
"". pagan kind, where some of them hoped 

AU was 



land, where some of the 
,u do the woVK ordained for the 
words of their Lord and Saviour, 
enm-ion and tumult in the ship, except 
„„„,» those few who seemed to say, VVe 
readv to be offered and the time of our 
departure is at hand." Amid the tears and 
..,,!„ l-bvcs of fr.ends.the tremulous strains of 
fhc , w «t hymn. "Ves, my native land. 1 love 
thee Moated awav upon the ocean breeze, 
f ,'lmved by the voice of parting prayer, and 
their receding steps were heard upon the 
deck as I lay. bound, in a dark corner of the 
after cabin, listening to many sad adieux. to 
the noise of departure, the oaths 01 sailors, 
the rough ordcrs-bf captain and mate, and 
at last to the heavy rush of waves as we left 
our harbor behind us and sailed into the 
fierce sweep of an Atlantic gale. « e soon 
found that discipline was unknown upon oi.r 
vessel: and as a result of this, not many (lay.-, 
had passed beloreone of the masts was seri- 
ouslv injured ; many articles which hail been 
left without lashing were swept overboard, 
and the discomforts of our position were in- 
creased by the knowledge that we had more 
than the ordinary dangers of the deep to en- 
counter. My condition was . specially per- 
ilous (or. being surrounded by boxes and 
ship's rigging. 1 was subjected to many blows 
md much rough handling: and. indeed, car- 
ried a broken limb to the end oi my jour- 
nev. It is impossible to describe the filth 
•mil ,'isordir. the miserable berths.the dirty. 
:'!-niokcrl food, which made the voyage Ind- 
ians to those whorans fortunate than I. were 
at the mercy of jiuch things. My owner's 
stateroom had no ventilation except through 
the door, and was lighted only by a skylight, 
but it was a long time before she could 
entente from it. At last she made a despe- 
rate effort and climbed the stairs to the 
deck, where she lay upon her husband s 
cloak in the midst of her fellow-sulicicrs, 
trusting that the fresh air would supply the 
need of food and drink. It was hardly pos- 
sible to support life under such conditions, 
and when one day the captain decided that 
the vessel's injuries made it necessary to put 
into Rio Janeiro for repairs, the joy was 
great and universal. Immediately upon our 
arrival our ship was visited by a kind. Scotch 
merchant, who took my owner and some 
others to his house and entertained them 
hospitably during their stay. I remember 
hearing my owner say, on her return, that 
here for the first time, while riding with de- 
light a spirited and gentle steed through the 
beautiful orange groves of the plantation, 
she was horrified by the sight of a gang of 
slaves chained together and bearing heavy 
burdens of codec on their heads. The com- 
passion and indignation which were roused 
by this spectacle she did not hesitate to ex- 
press ; and this was the only cloud upon the 
three weeks which were spent perforce (but 
not unwillingly) in that magnificent bay. 
At last we were told that all was in readi- 
ness, and the captain, whose temperance 
principles were not of the strongest, was 
sufficiently sober to start. The moorings 
were loosed, the sails set, and once more 
we found ourselves gliding over shining 
waters, over-arched and bounded by the 
star-spotted sky. We met one vessel with 
whose officers ours exchanged visits, news 
and gifts; and then, after days of alternate 
calms and breezes, we sighted a dark and 
forbidding shore, and recognized it as a fit 
place for the patronage of the men of whom 
it has been said that on their outward voy- 
age, "they hung their consciences on Cape 
Horn to leave them till their return. " Safely 
past the dangerous coast with, as we hoped, 
our consciences still in out possession, we 
made the island of Juan Fernandez, where 
boats were lowered and some of the men 
landed, finding a few Spanish exiles, some 
goats, and a most acceptable variety of fruits. 
A day or two after this brief rest, quite an ex- 
citement was caused on our decks by a shout 
from the masthead, " There she blows ! " 
Quickly boats were lowered and manned, 
and, before night, a monster whale was along- 



de the ship and, the processor dissection 
began. The next day great masses of flesh 
were sent on deck to be tried out in iron 
boilers, and while the men were in high 
spirits the passengers were somewhat sub- 
dued by the frightful odors which pervarled 
the whole vessel. 

And so six months passed in alternations 
of suffering and rest, till finally we reached 
: port of Honolulu and were welcomed 
dially by the missionaries who had pre- 
ceded us, the Rev. Messrs. Bingham. Thurs- 
Ruggles. and Whitney. Then we land- 
ed, and'those who were able walked up to 
the mission house. while the worn-out women 
were put into an oldjbart and drawn to their 
destination by-baTe'neaded natives whose 
lothing consisted of a short shirt and a gir- 
dle of paper cloth. 

In a large unfinished room were gathered 
together the missionaries from the various 
stations. a: their yearly meeting, and we were 
received with grateful greetings, after which 
we all dispersed to our temporary homes. 
Soon the goods were brought ashore, the 
furniture examined, and 1. and all of my km 
who had been injured, were placed in the 
hands of a carpenter, whose skill soon made 
us whole. I low my owner rejoiced at once 
more finding herself within my comfortable- 
arms : and with what interest, from my place 
in the school-house. I listened to the discus- 
sions in regard to the afi'airsof the little mis- 
sionary colony,l need not say. Letters were 
now opened. which informed us of the decis- 
ion of the American Board that my owners 
— with two other missionaries and their 
wives— were selected to begin work upon the 
little-known Marquesas Islands. A deputa- 
tion of three (Messrs. Whitney, Alexander, 
and Tinker) were sent as soon as possible to 
ascertain the condition of the Islands and 
tiie will of the chiefs in rcg rd to receiving 
teachers. Hapi. the principal chief, was ill. 



the head chief, was not well enough to stand 
even sit up. but he coveted me greatly, 
and my owner had a struggle to maintain 
her rights. Our Sunday services were held 
under the bread-fruit tree where the chairs 
were placed in the shade, while the natives 
flocked around to gratify their curiosity. 
They were delighted with the singing, but 
Id often interrupt the speaking. I re- 
iber one day a man said, suddenly, 
rana koe" (yoil lie). " Your God is good 
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es for 
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that work must be begun t 
summer. During these mt 
were gladdened by receiving 
firstborn of my owner, who w.«^n:.| jemiy 
soothed by my quiet, steady motion, for there 
was no cradle at hand to relieve t.ie tired 
mother. While awaiting the time for de- 
parture, it seemed best for us to go to a 
neighboring island to assist a ship-mate in 
the work which he was just beginning, and 
accordingly I was again packed into a dirty, 
dark hold, where I spent a week of great 
discomfort. The native schooners were al 
most intolerable, and it was a comfort t. 
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through the shall 
•here we were kin, 
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I took 



of the pan- 



left open 



long, and the oppoi 
about five feet from the foundation. I 
hole length. This house stood on : 
form of stones some five feet in heigh 
the floor, which was mostly of stones 1 
little earth thrown over them, made my 
rockers quite useless. Our party set to work 
' prove things. They filled in 
the floor with pebbles from the sea-shore ; 
spread rlown pieces of matting which had 
covered their boxes j partlv boarded up the 
open front, and arranged a " cook house" pn 
a large pile of stones under the spreading 
.ranches of a bread-fruit tree. We had few 
rooking utensils, and the families used them 
n common, all living together in the big 
tut which they divided into three compait- 
nents by means of calico curtains. Furni- 
.urc of anv kind was entirely new to these 
latives, and they especially admired our col- 
ectionof chairs, some of which were painted 
n bright colors. The chiefs and their friends 
vould come in and make awkward attempts 
o sit upon them, though they would soon 
jive up and slide down to the ground, squat- 
;ing against the chairs with thcirdark bodies 
iberally an ' 



hell, the noise of fiendish rev 
mpressed upon her memory, 
plat- 1 One dark night there came a rap at our 
: and J door. It was a white man named Angel, a 
ith a companion of Morrison's, who wanted my 
my owner's husband (the medical man of the 
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all I forget the unearthly 
e'enes that followed his death. The hills 
:choed to strange waitings, clapping, >( hands, 
blowing of-conch shells, thumping of drums, 
devices for producing sound. 
Both men and women intoxicated them- 
selves with a drink made of some indigenous 
root which they prepared'in a singularly un- 
pleasant way. They chewed the baked root, 
t -en ejected it into a canoe lilted with water. 

d when a sufficient quantity was obtained, 
covered the mess with cocoa-nut leaves and 
to ferment. Dancing was constant, 
,s combined with all sorts of indecency, 
hed their flesh with stones, knocked 



They gashed their flcsl 
Tut their teeth, etc.. 



shore, where < 
our good 'ship: 

side of one of my own kin with u 
counsel on the strange things abi 
lived here in grass houses, the do 
with mats made of the leaves 
danus; and from thence my friend and I 
were carried, on Sundays, to the thatched 
church, where we were placed near the pul- 
pit for the accommodation of our owners. 
We. with our occupants, attracted much at- 
tention from the crowds of people who squat 
ted on the ground naked, except for an oc- 
casional kapa blanket. It was a coveted 
privilege to carry us back and forth, for the 
-riers would amuse themselves by placing 
on the ground and attempting to si*, on 

A few months were spent here in teaching 
and preaching, and then we went back to 
the annual gathering. Here I was honored 
by holding Gov. Hoapili, and also his wife— 
orie of the old chiefesses — whose weight 
taxed my endurance to its utmost. But I 
had time given me to recuperate from this 
strain, for we were at once shipped to Hono- 
lulu, and thence very shortly set sail, on a 
small ship, for Marquesas. 

It is not necessary for me to recapitulate 
the discomforts of this voyage, the only 
event of which was.our coming to anchor in 
a beautiful bay'of the Society Islands, where 
we lay for three days, most of which time 
our party spent on shore in the shade of or- 
ange, lime, cocoa-nut and guava groves. 

We found our destination when we reach- 
ed it, rich in the beauties of nature but, in 
other respects, most unpromising. The na- 
tives who swam out to meet us, men, women 
and children, were. naked and tattooed, and 
their noise as they screamed, laughed, and 
clapped hands with delight at the sight of 
the women and babies, was most unpleasant. 

In a few days we were put into a dwelling 
which I can only describe by saying it was 
like a house split open from ridge-pole to 
the ground and closed and covered with the 
leaves of the bread-fruit tree, ingeniously 
put on like shingles. It was about fifty feet 
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A roast pig was tied to tb 
so that his spirit might not hunger, and or 
of his wives sat upon the floor beside tl 
canoe, where she wailed and moaned, ate hi 
food and selected another husband by w; 
of diversion. The missionaries were pc 
mitted to hold services in the house an 
during them, the heathen fest 
suspended. I was present — - 
horrible scenes and am ncv 
them. 

The process of decay in that climate is 
rapid, and soon the body became unbearable, 
hen it was taken to a beautiful brook, near 
f, where the bones were separated from the 
esh and laid on a " hciau " (a pile of stones) 
i bleach in the hot sun. All these things 
ere done with care to appease the wrath of 
the departed spirit. Hapi's house, during 
all this, was, of course, the centre of attr^c- 



any of these 
r likely to forget 



called to accompany them. and. with a lan- 
tern and a simple stock of medicines, they 
followed the trails across the valley to find 
Morrison quite unconscious, surrounded bv 
natives, one of whom claimed to be his wife. 
All elforts to restore life failed, and the 
scene was one of pitiable conf jsion. Dur- 
ing the absence of her husband* my owner 
suffered constant anxiety, for. as may be im- 
agined, the expedition was none of the safest, 
and when he returned unhurt, the relief was 
unspeakable. Next day. preparations were 
made for the funeral. The natives were 
shown how to dig a grave—probably the 
first upon that lonely island— and the body, 
wrapped in a mat, was laid in the ground. 
While the prayer lasted the natives remain- 
ed silent, but before the body could be cov-; 
ered.a roast pig was thrown in beside it, and 
before the grave was tilled they began to 
quarrel over the few effects the dead man had 
left behind him. So ended the life of one 
who had been born and brought up in a 
Christian country, where a tender mother 
had often pressed her loving lips to the baby 
feet which afterwards went so far astray. 
Alter his death it was discovered that he had 
conspired with the natives to kill the mis- 
sionaries, and that lor them it was fortunate 
that his life had been thus cut short 

After the excitement caused by Hapi's 
death had subsided, the missionaries again 
attempted to leach the people, but it seemed 
like pouring water upon the ground. My 
owner had a most reluctant class of women 
with whom she labored for a tune, but they 
soon declared that, "reading made them 
sick," and one by one absented themselves. 
The people had never had kings or chiefs, 
as in Hawaii, and knew nothing of obedi- 
ence or organization; so thatdhey were much 
more difficult to deal with. They were dis- 
honest, vicious, and eaten up with supersti- 
tion. I remember once my owner, when 
walking with her husband, came to a thatch- 
ed hut which wasone of their temples. She 
desired to enter, but they said, " No, no wo- 
man can enter there and live." Then she 
said. -Give me your consent, and then stand 
here and see me die !" They consented She 
passed the threshold, walked deliberately 
about and came out. " Her.e I am," said she. 
' not dead !" " Ah." was the quicl*-answer, 
"that is because you are a foreigner; one of 
omen would have died instantly." 

onths spent upon this island, 
born into two of our mission- 
and I was never happier than 
when holding in my arms the baby boy 
whose birth came near costing jjhy owner 
her life. The natives wished toseehim, but 
were told that they must keep quietyintil 
the mother was better. At last a day\ 
appointed, and they came in crowds, with 
their bodies anointed with cocoa-nut oil; 

h for bracelets and anklets, whale's 
ind the neck, bone ornaments in 
their ears, flowers on their heads.clean kapa 
tied round the body, or, sometimes, leaf- 
aprons. Baby, wrapped in a blanket, was on 
exhibition in his father's arms. Loud were 
the exclamations of delight at the tiny form 
and the garment* which clothed it. They 
declared that itispould be named. " Hapi," 
and retired quietly, well pleased with their 
young chief. Often, afterwards, in passing 
the house they would, call out, " Love to 
Hapi." 

After a few months of steady effort, it be- 
came evident that there was but small prom- 
ise of success, and as missionaries from the 
English Board were ready at Tahiti to take 
our place (with better hope of good results 
on account of their nearness to their base c " 
supplies), it was decided that we should 1 
turn to the Sandwich Islands. 
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. and the missionaries n 
endeavor to teach the people, but it was im- 
possible to accomplish anything. 

Among these wild people there had lived 
for some years an Englishman named Mor- 
rison, and 6n the arrival of the missionaries 
he had come to them with offers of as- 
sistance, which were gratefully accepted. 
He spoke the language fluently, and the na- 
tives told us that he was a partaker in all 
their feasts and festivals, even to the eating 
of human flesh; but he attended our services 
and joined in the sacred music, sitting often 
within my hospitable arms. One day, when 
I was holding my owner with her baby on 
my lap, I heard her ask him how she could 
kindly tell the natives not to crowd so close 
about her ? His reply was : " Atakatee ko- 
tow, hapiti, naton nei. She repeated it and 
they at once scattered. I could see that she 
shrank from the man, but feared to show it; 
and since then I have become aware how 
deeply the whole scene — the sound of his 
voice, the long and doleful notes of the conch 



It happened that, just at this time, 
hale ship came in for supplies, and t 



reluctantly consented to take the 



whale 

cants! 

families to Honolulu, but had no roqni_fc>l 
the furniture, which was therefore taken by 
another whale ship to Tahiti. 

One night the windows were darkened, 
and the packing done as secretly as possible— 
for fear of exciting the natiyes.\The next 
morning the crews and captain^OI the whale 
ships came ashore and hastily put the three 
families and their belongings on board, while 
crowdsof natives gathered round with spears 
and war-clubs, wondering at the change. 
They were told they could have the houses, 
and various presents were made them, but 
baby Hapi was the thing that .they desired. 
The mother's heart flutteied as she said',. 
'•He cannot eat your food ; I will ' care for 
him, and when he is a man perhaps he will 
come back and be your teacher." They 
shouted, clapped their hands and cried, "Mo 
kali, mokati r (good), and seemed satisfied ; 
but there was no feeling of security until we 
were all safe on t 

way to a land of comparative civilization. 
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As soon as wc arrived at Honolulu we 
were sent off to a distant station ; whjch 
meant a journey in a small, filthy schooner, 
canoes, and finally on an ox-cart, dun ng 
which I was bound by bark cords wherever 
a place could be found forme When we 
reached the thatched house which the chief 
had caused to be built for us. we found it 
ieakv and uncomfortable; and 1 remember 
well the little fire made in a pile of stones, 
■which our native cook was constantly put- 
tine out by upsetting the tea-kettle. A large 
school-hoLe and church were soon bmTt 
and my master commenced in earnest the 
work, from which he never rested till in 
i860 he laid his armor down. My owner 
managed to learn the language by going to 
Se school-house while the babies slept; and 
I was carried back and forth, besides being 
of constant service at home. 

Our station lay on the slope of Haleakala, 
where it was often cold and damp, so that 
The children really suffered, for there was 
no way of warming the bouse fgfcM* 
few embers in a tin-pan, which filled the 
room with smoke. Theconditions were all 
unfavorable, and much sickness was the re- 
sult. Little Hapi became very ill, and the 
only doctor lived fifty miles away. 

Our state was indeed deplofable. when a 
missionary friend came from a station thirty 
miles distant, and transported us all to more 
comfortable quarters. My master was car- 
ried in a litter. My owner rode a meager 
horse • I was borne on a man s head, uur 
road lay over gulches, sand-hills and plains, 
under a tropical sun, and the journey came 
near being /fatal to my master. After rest- 
ing for a few weeks, we were put into an ox 
cart, jolted for miles over stones, and then 
trans/erred to a canoe which, after a day of 
weariness, landed us at Lahaina. Not long 
after our arrival, I held in my arms first a 
little new-born boy. and then the dying baby 
Hapi, who left us very suddenly while his 
poor mother was hovering between li e and 
death. As she slowly recovered. 1 held her 
constantly within my arms; and, indeed. 1 
may sav that, for fifteen years thereafter, we 
were seldom long separated Wherever she 
went I went also, though often with much 
weariness and stiffness of joints ; but 1 was 
alwavs glad to be of some comfort to my 
tired owner. Perhaps her hardest trial came 
when she and her husband decided that it 
was necessary to send their first-born back 
to America, to be trained away from pagan 
influences. That was, indeed, a terrible test 
of a woman's unselfishness, and to my owner 
it was heart-crushing. Nothing but faith in 
God's -goodness could have sustained her 
through such anguish. 

The family had at this time removed per- 
manently to Honolulu, where living was 
more comfortable, though there was plenty 
of hard work to be done ; and many, many 
times has my master rested in my arms till 
his eyes closed in the exhaustion of fatigue. 
In the weekly meetings I was a comfort to 
many and in my own way I -have been a , 
thorough worker. Kings, Queens. Princes 
Princesses. Chiefs and plebeians have rested | 
in me; and many distinguished travellers] 
have Wored me. Admiral Thomas of the I 
EnglishNavy, who returned the Hawaiian 
flag when it dad been torn down by an En- 
glish officer, has often sat in my arms as he 
Slaved with the children of our family; and 
honorable men, of all grades, have tested 
my ability to impart rest and comfort. J 
stood by my master's bedside in his last ill- 
ness; one by one I have seen the children, 
whom I have held from their birth, depart 
to distant lands ; one by one the old friends 
have gone, until at last my owner and I 
folded our tents and turned a)vay forever 
from the lovely sunny land for whose kindly 
people we had tried to do our best. Feeble 
were we both, as from the deck of the great 
English steamer we bade a last farewell to 
mountain and valley, palm grove and surf- 
beaten beach, and sailed eastward toward 
the Golden Gate. It seemed a doubtful re- 
• turn, but the cooler airs and fresh scenes re- 
stored my owner to new strength, while l. 
in the hands of a skillful carpenter, renewed 

my sle who knows me best, says that I have 
been a good and faithful servant, and althp 
I can realize that my life-work is nearly 
done. 1 hope to be able to serve her to the 
end. As I stand in a pleasant, quiet room 
in San Francisco, memories and associations 
crowd around me ; and sometimes 1 long, be- 
fore my days are ended, to hold once more 
in my arms the children of her who has been 
1 to me a faithful friend, and who is always 
alad to acknowledge the help which, in her 
many trials, she has received from her long- 
tried servant, The Cannibal Chair. 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

FOR IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION. 

Dr. C. A. Fernland. Boston, Mass, says; 
"I have used it in cases of impaired nerve 
function, with beneficial results, «P«'a"y 
In cases where the system is affected by the 
toxic action of tobacco." 
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STOVE POLISH 



ForBcmnty of Polleh, Sivlng Labor, 



Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore^and ,5 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the .Bay Line. 
Potomac and James River Companies, running dailv between Haiti- 
more Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. h „ ilt ,.a 

The Hveeia is four stories in hciqhth. substantially built ani 
i corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tricbeUsor Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms : rooms for 
bath including HOT SEA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any. hotel or public building in the 

COUI, A7'a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1.000 guests, and is open throughout the year 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over $1 50,000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 

^There^rn^icand dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general hcalthfulncss. 
male iaHevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
Tologkal Obscrvato^ for the past ten years shows an avenge Km» 

pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
S cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
Med with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 

^^^^^^^ 
For further information address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS. Pro'p. 



THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with ray 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish . 

PURE PAINTS AND OILS, 

ram, mss. vims, as. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AOKNT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4c 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMTNB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 

A fine assortment of ' ^T 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge 

All orders ' promptly attended to. 

Thanklnctho Public for their generous patronage 
in CQe put. l nhall still oorteaTor oy strict attention to 
business, and low prices, to merit a continuance of the 
ame. Call on 

J. W. BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. SchmeU' Store, 
HAMPTON. VA. 
Cloee connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 



A TRIAL. OF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER 

Will Clearly Substantiate Six Especial Points of Excellence. 

ist-It is the easiest running press marie. Jnd— It is as strong as any press made. 
3 rd-It is the most riurab e press made. 41h-.lt will do as good work as any ores 
made. 5 th-It will take less to keep it in repair than any press made. 6th-(Last 
but not least) It costs less than any first-class press made. 




22 Light Street, 

BALTIMOriE, 

DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FQ| STEAM, WATEB and OAS. 
HUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 

GUM PACKING. LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BEASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW KILLS. 
aySaND fob Prick List. ; ' 

RETJTER & MALLMTC 
22 LIGHT ST^ 

BALTIMORE. Sid. 



ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND PRINTERS' SUPPLY 

F.W. DORMAN, 21 GERMAN ST., BALTIMORE, Md. 



T. A. William & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AND— 

Commission Merchants, /I 

a It 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
6-85. Norfolk, Vs. 
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Anniversary day at Hampton on 
the 21st. 

Our abstract of Indian bureau re- 
poristhis month page 57 — gives a com- 
prehensive view of the Indians of In- 
dian.Territory: the wild tribes, semi- 
civilized tribes, and civilized " Five 
Nations." 1 

The Rev. Dr. Crummell, one of the 
leading colored men of the country, a 
graduate of Queen's College, ^Cam- 
bridge, for twenty years 'a missionary 
.in Alrica, and now rector of the prin- 
cipal Episcopal church in Wa-hingion, 
has visiied the Normal School, and 
made an impressive address to the stu- 
dents upon the duty of the colored 
youth, if they would not be failures, to 
consider not the glory merely, but the 
uses of learning, to build up the char- 
acter, the family, and the race. With 
his good counsels he gave them an in- 
spiring account of the successes of their 
people in Africa who have learned in- 
dustrial arts as well as letters. 



The final action of President Cleve- 
land in revoking the late Executive 
order for the opening of the Crow 
Creek Reservation, on the ground of its 
illegality, will rejoice the friends of jus- 
tice as well as the helpless " wards" 
who were so near being driven from 
their homes by their " guardians." 
There will be some work for the U. S. 
troops in clearing the reservation, but 
the only sorry ones will be those who 
thought to profit by their early infor- 
mation of the project, and the ex-Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who is in the 
unpleasant position of having to ex- 
plain his prominent part in a treaty- 
breaking act that might have precipi- 
tated another needless Indian war, with 
all its horrors. ; 



fruition of the school's efforts. Many 
who have not even completed the 
cour*e have done good work, and such 
will be invited this year to form an 
organization for help and encourage- 
ment. On the Tuesday before the an- 
niversary, the girls' May party^will be 
held. The late spring having made it 
impossible to have it at the usual time, 
it will bi. delayed a few weeks longer, 
to give those of our guests who may be 
here the' opportunity to see what is 
ge erally, 4 though not a public enter- 
tainment, a very pretty scene. 



t 

I Miss Alice C. Fletcher, whose great 
work in securing lands in severalty for 
' the Omahas has identified her with the 
'cause of Indian elevation, has been 
I taking advantage of the opportunities 
' of the New Orleans Exposition to pre- 
I sent the cause in that city. She writes 
! us lhatone outcome of her work is that 
I the ladies of the Episcopal churches of 
; New Orleans will build a cottage at 
Hampton Institute for an Indian fam- 
ily—like the two " Omaha cottages" 
now there — pay two "scholaiships" for 
the couple who shall occupy ft and be 
• educated in the school ; and at the end 
of the term of three years, if that is the 
time agreed upon, they will loan the 
sum needful to build a house on their 
farm on the return of the couple to the 
reservation, the man to pay back the 
sum in installments as he can, until at 
last he owns his home by 'his labors ; 
the couple to be from the Episcopal 
mission, and, if possible, Christians. 
As Miss Fletcher well says, an enlarg- 
ing of sympathies cannot fail to be the 
result of such work, blessing givers as 
well as receivers. The Indian cause rot 
in one place alone, but in all, is helped 
by every effort and enterprise which 
brings it into relation with' the public 
mind and interest. 



The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association of the 
United States is to be held at Saratoga, [ 
July 14-18. Public interest in theasso- 
ciation was so widely extended by its j 
great meeting and continental excur- 
sions last year, that a large meeting I 
may be expected this, even without 
such unusual attractions, which could 
hardly be surpassed except by round 
trip tickets for the moon. Saratoga is 
an ideal place for a convention, whether 
political, religious; scientific, or educa- 
tional, as has long been proved, and 
many will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to have their minds improved 
and see the divertisements of the gay 
world at thesame time at reduced terms- 
$2.50 at the Congress, and $1 a day at 
board ing houses, we hear. Even at these, 
there is hardly likely to be a large South- 
ern representation of the most impecu- 
niousof professions. ButSouthern teach- 
ers have proved theirself-denyingambi- 
tion to improve themselves,and no doubt 
all will go who can. The newspapers 
will make up for their loss, in great 
measure, to those who cannot ; but it 
is well that all do not think so, or they 
would have nothing to report. 



The seventeenth anniversary exer- 
cises of Hamptonlnstitutewill be held 
this year on Thursday, the twenty-first 
of this month. A pleasant occasion is 
anticipated. A,s usual for several years 
past, the students who speak on the 
platform will be chiefly those who have 
been for one or more years out in the 
field as teachers. The day is more and 
more one to bring these into relation 
with^the school, and encourage their 
mportant work, which is the end and 



We have lately received the Report 
for 1885 of the French Minister of Ag- 
riculture, which deludes a large collec- 
tion of official documents, statistics, 
and reports upon the condition of both 
French and foreign agriculture. The 
dense population of provincial France 
makes it essential that every rood of 
soil should be made to yie^ld to its ut- 
most capacity, and the resultant per- 
fection of systems of farming is some- 
thing which Americans — accustomed 

most of us are to rough and slipshod 
work — may well admire. 

We have space only for two extracts 
from this interesting report, but they 
will perhaps give some idea of the ten- 
dencies of modern French agriculture. 
M. Risler, Director of one of the Na- 
tional Jnstitutes, says : " While the 
struggle for existence is less difficult 
for the workman than in former years, 
it is becoming more and more serious 
for the industries which employ him. 
Those who undertake to direct and 
supply the capital for enterprises must 
keep themselves well abreast of pro- 
gress in all directions, in order not to 
be left behind by their foreign com- 
petitors. Agriculturists must carefully 
choose the productions which are best 
adapted to their climate and soil, and, 
as industrial leaders, must possess the 
technical knowledge and the capital 
necessary to employ all the new meth- 
ods which chemistry and mechanics 
have invented, and to diminish in every 
way the cost of production, In spite of 
high-priced labor. It is certain that 
the victory will be to those industrial 
and agricultural enterprises which are 



the most thoroughly organized and 
carefully directed, for this is true of all 
commercial undertakings, and agricul- 
ture cannot escape the common law." 

To meet this demand, the French 
Government and private generosity are 
supplying opportunities for agricultural 
education, which will undoubtedly re- 
sult in raising the standard of farming 
throughout the whole country. We 
give, brieflv, the course of study in one 
of the schools, which will show how 
thorough a preparation for tins work is 
received by the students who undertake 
it. The course extends over three years, 
and includes the following studies : 
" The French language, history and 
agricultural geography, arithmetic, 
geometry, carpentry and linear draw- 
ing, physics and meteorology, chemistry 
applied to agriculture, agricultural 

eteorology, natural sciences, general 
agriculture and special cultures of the 
region, viticulture, arboriculture, horti- 
culture, rural engineering, rural legis- 
lation, hygiene of animals and sanitary 
police, agricultural responsibility, mili- 
tary exercises and gymnastics. 

" Part of each day is spent in the 
class room, and the remainder at prac- 
tical work in the fields, the garden, la- 
boratory, etc." 



Col. Tappen, Superintendent of the 
Government Industrial School for In- 
dians established last year at Genoa, 
NebraskA, says that his experience there 
and in thirty years' previous observa- 
tion in the Indian country, from Alaska 
to Mexico, has convinced him of the ad 
vantage of sending Indian children 
away from the camps to be educated. 
While agency schools are good and the 
teachers devoted, tribal surroundings 
and sentiment are too strong lor the 
children to resist. "No child can learn 
where the public sentimentof their kin 
is against it ; they can >ot learn to work 
where labor is ridiculed and the laborer 
laughed at. Once removed from the 
surroundings, influences and prejudices 
of a camp, and placed among civilized 
people, their advancement is rapid, and 
they become educated men and women 
instead of educated Indians — a great 
difference." Col. Tappen thinks Okla- 
homa should be held for homesteads 
for those who graduate from there in 
district schools. " At present we can 
only say to them, acquire knowledge, 
learn a trade, and then take your 
chances against our own mechanics. 
Weall know what thosechances are for 
young Indians." The Genoa school, 
though established but a year, is doing 
much to educate public sentiment as 
well as Indians. 



The great and increasing interest 
taken by the people of this country 
in " technical education " shows how 
strongly they realize the necessity for 
it, not only for those who are obliged 
to earn their daily bread, but for all 
who desire a full and healthy develop- 
ment, mental and physical. To turn 
out pupils who are able to' do good 
work with the hands as well as with the 
head, is rapidly coming to be considered 
the aim of all true educators, and how 
this can best be done is for them pre- 
eminently the question of the day. 
There have, at all times, been indi- 
viduals who have attained this result 
without the aid of any system, and in 
attempting, as we of the present day 
are doing, to work out systems which 
shall be generally applicable, it is some- 



mes helpful to study the livs of men 
ho have in their own persons realized 
this ideal education. A notable ex- 
ample of what men who huve known 
r to train and use all iheir faculties, 
can accomplish, is to be found in the 
history of the largest and most influ- 
ential newspaper in the world, the Lon- 
don Times, the first number of which 
appeared on the 1st of January, 1788. 
Its editor was John Walter, but it is 
to the second John Waller, his son and 
successor, that the paper owes its power 
and continued prosperity. He organ- 
ized its various news deparimcnts, 
wrote himself many of jts loading ar- 
ticles, gave the tone to all its ed to-ial 
work, and at the same time was a 
thoroughly trained printer, and could 
print his paper from first to last, being, 
in middle life, the inventor of what is \ 
probably the most nearly perfect sieam 
printingmachine in existence. On one 
occasion his men all struck without 
notice on a Saturday morning. Mr.- 
Walter said nothing, but took off his , - 
coat and went to work. For thirty-six 
hours he was incessantly employed at 
case and press, and, with the help of a 
few inexperienced workmen, succeeded 
in getting the paper out at the usual 
time on Monday morning, to the great 
astonishment of the conspirators, who 
had ass mbl»d to witness his defeat. 

Just after he was elected member of 
Parliament from Berkshire, he was one 
day at his office when the express from 
Paris brought the report of the French 
King's speech on the opening ef the 
Chambers. The Times for that day had 
been finished, and editors and com- 
positors had left the office. Mr. Walter, 
to quote from his biographer, " imme- 
diately set to work. He first translated 
the document ; then, assisted by one 
compositor, he took his place at the 
type case and set it up-. To the amaze- 
ment of one ot the siaff who dropped 
in about noon, he found ' Mr. Walter, 
M. P. for Berks, working in his shirt 
sleeves !' The speech was set and 
printed, and the second edition was in 
the city by one o'clock. Had he ndt^ 
' turned to' as he did, the whole ex- \^ 
pense of the express ser ice would have 
been lost ; and probably there was not 
another man in the whole establish- 
ment who could have performed the 
double work— intellectual and physi- 
cal — which he Jfiat day executed with 
head and handV" 

This is what " technical education," 
properly interpreted, means. We be- 
lieve that it is to secure such end as 
this that our manual labor schools are 
tending, and assuredly there is no 
" higher education" than that which 
can produce such a man as Mr. Walter, 
member of Parliamen.1, editorial writer, 
man of business, inventor, and journey- 
man printer. 



Dr. Crummell observes a radical 
difference between the English and 5 " 
American mission on the West Coast 
of Africa, in favor of the former. WheTr 
the re-captured Africans, rescued from 
slave ships by English cruisers, were set 
free in Sierra Leone, they were sent in- 
to the various villages around, and 
taught not only to read but to work. If 
you go to Sierra Leone at the present 
time, you will find all the different trades 
and industries among the native Afri- 
cans there. The result is that the Eng- 
lish mission in Sierra Leone is self-de- 
pendent; builds its own churches, sup- 
ports its own ministers, and contributes 
very largely to Christian missionary 
societies In England. The laymen are 
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merchants, mechanics, and traders; 
"have founded families, and, in some 
cases, send their sons and daughters to 
the English Universities and schools. 

The American missions on the coast 
of Africa have been deficient in just 
these respects. That is, there has been 
a neglect of trades, and of industrial 
teaching. The missions are consequent- 
ly feeble, and have to be supported 
from America to a very large extent 
There is corresponding contrast be- 
tween Liberia and Sierra Leone, due to 
corresponding causes. 

Dr. Crummell has lived twenty years 
upon the coast, and is a man of intelli- 
gence and learning. In connection 
with his church in Washington, he has 
an industrial school for girls, number- 
ing a hundred and -forty. 



Indian Arrivals. , 

Two new parties of Indian students 



of the farewell meetings at Cambridge, 
Oxford and in Exeter Hall, London, as 

densely packed and of intense interest. | have arrived' at Hampton too recentl 
Their act has created a profound im- f or notice in our Indian department 
pression at the universities and upon [n i s month. Both are of Sioux. The 
society, and others are preparing to I fj r - st f r0 m Crow Creek Agency, Dakota 



■We have seen no more^ensible and 
just remarks upon the Negro problem 
than those of Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, ed 
itor of t.'.e Utica Herald, as the result 
of his observations in Florida. They 
are prooortionately good of all parts of- 
the South. He sees two phases in 
the colored problem there. The first 
is competition in labor produced by 
immigration of Northern laborers, 
who will not, however, work at as low 
wages as the blacks. Whether they 
stay or retriat will depend on whether 
the Florida lands can be brought up 
by fertilizing, when there will be work 
enough for all. In any case, the blacks 
will generally cling to the soil and get 
some sort of a living. -~ 
"The other phase of the colored prob- 
lem is that the lines drawn for intelli- 
gence, for thrift, for worth, cannot be 
determined by color." The lowest 
blacks are doubtless below the lowest 
whites, but there are plenty of low 
whites and respectable blacks. 

"In city and country, families and individ- 
uals are attaining a creditable standard in 
every quality of citizenslvp. Colored men 
arc employed in secondary places about the 
railroads and steamboats, and about stores 
and shops. They train their families to 
haLits of self-respect. They cultivate the 
sentiment of making themselves worthy of 
freedom On the other hand, many of the 
colored race are shiftless, without a single 
aspiration, and these are tools for mischief 
in the hands of designing men. But the 
misuse of the ballot is not on the part of 
colored voters alone. The purchasable con- 
tingent includes whites and does not arr.y 
all the blacks. * * * On the contrary, the 
colored race, even as a whole,, is advancing, 
and when looked at atintervals of ten years 
the progress is wonderful. The better class 
of colored people deserves to be recognized 
as numerous, worthy, and active in elevating 
others: This class is the pledge of hope for 
the race. It at least must be regarded as 
distinct from the degraded creatures who 
are pointed out so dfteo as the types of 
Southern blacks. Add to the influences of 
education, of a share in the Government 
and the elevating effects of self-dependence 
and sell-support, this differentiation among 
the blacks themselves, as well as among the 
whites, and you secure the last elemenf yet 
contributed to the adjustment of the prob- 
lem, which is not one of color so much as of 
principle and tendencies— that is to say, of 
the conditions of civilization." 



An occurence of great interest and 
significance to Christian work in the 
world, is the retent departure from 
England for the China Inland Missi n 
of several young men, graduates of 
, Oxford and Cambridge, where one was 
stroke oar of a "university eight" and 
another captain of a "university eleven." 
All were men of prominence among 
their associates, one an officer of the 
Royal Artillery, another in the Drag- 
oon Guards; some were men of wealth, 
and all have left brilliant prospects to 
devote themselves to the work of mis- 
sionaries. The English papers speak 



follow their example. The Missionary 
Herald 'well remarks that "the departure 
of these young men is an event of 
promise not for China alone but for 
England." They will be powers in Eng- 
land more than if "they had stayed in 
England; they will make good ten fold 
the places they. leave, by the inspiration 
of their faith and heroism. Heart and 
soul and self flung into God's work, 
starts a wave of influence that travels 
in all directions. The vastness ot the 
field on which these young athletes have 
entered is indicated by the statement 
of our Secretary of Legation in China, 
that at present there is but one mis- 
sionary in the Chinese Empire to each 
one million and a half of the population. 
This proportion would give but one 
Christian minister to the State of Ten- 
nessee or Texas, or one for Maine, 
.New Hampshire and Vermont toge ther, 
with 224,000 people from a neighbor 
State. In view of these facts, ir 
consideration both of her needs and 
fhe part she is likely to take in th 
world's future, there is no more in 
teresting missionary field than China 



i-day. 

The recent decision of the California 
courts that children of Chinese resi- 
dents must have equal privileges of 
education with those of other nation- 
alities, has .resulted in the establish 
ment of the first Chinese public school 
in San Francisco. The children have 
been taught English in the Mission 
schools and speak it fluently. They 
are bright and orderly; very proficient 
in arithmetic, and the public school 
teacher in charge of them, says she will 
have no trouble in carrying them to a 
high degree of attainment. The school 
is attracting many visitors and is likely 
to be educational 10 the white race, as 
well as to its young celestials 



consists of seven: a family of four whose 
magnet at Hampton has been the two 
little sons who have been doing well in 
the School for the last two yeais. The 
father, Fire Cloud, is a fine looking, in- 
telligent man. An unexpected addition 
to the party was a mother, with her 
baby, whose husband and father had 
left 'them for California. The two ba- 
bies of the party were welcomed with 
delight by the Indian girls who have 
greatly missed the "Little Bear" and 
"White , Corn." who returned to the 
West with their parents. 

The Fire Cloud family will occupy 
one of the lately vacated cottages. 
This party was escorted to Hampton 
by John Archambeafi7 an Indian stu- 
dent, who, after three years at Hamp 
ton, has been at home for nearly a 
year, doing well at his carpenter's 
trade, and now returns to school at his 
own request. 

The second party, from Standing 
Rock Agency brought by Mrs 
Loughlin, wife of the good Agent 
there, consists of six boys and six girls 
One bov, Tiokasin, and one girl, Jose 
phine McCarty, are old students whe 
have made excellent records during 
their year at home. The others are all 
straight from the "camp." \ "Young 
Eagle" a son of an intelligent chief. 
"Two Bears," told his father, "I am 
now an Indian boy, I want to go and 
be made a civilized man." 

The medical report on the party by 
the resident physician, at Hampton is 
given below. 

Gene 



Col. S. S. Elder. 



The death of this well known artil- 
lery officer, on the sixth of April, calls 
for remark. 

Since 1869 Col. Elder has been in- 
structor of Law in the Artillery School 
at Fort Monroe, and was a member of 
the Gun Foundry Board which recent- 
ly inspected like establishments in Eu- 
rope. In both of these lines of duty 
his services have been valuable; no wis- 
nobler, or more exemplaiy officer 
could have been placed in relations 
with the sixty Lieutenants detailed for 
two years' special instruction at this 
post — a pleasant neighbor to the Hamp- 
n Institute. 

He served with distinction from the 
beginning to the end of the late war. 
"Elder's battery" did splendid ser- 
vice in the seven days Peninsula 
fights; in the battles of Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsvillc, Gettys- 
burg, Drury's Bluff; in front of Peters- 
burg and in the Appomattox Cam- 
paign. 

The story of his escape after fotir 
months' suffering in a rebel prison pen 
in Columbia, S. C, shows a coolness 
and courage that were illustrated on 
many a hard fought field, and brought 
to him many honors and admirers. 
Aside from his high soldierly qualities 
and commanding presence, Col. Elder 
possessed rare social gifts, was the most 
genial and attractive of men, and was 
especially loved by children for he loved 
them. There are few so tender and 
kindly, so true and worthy as he; his 
sorrowing wife has our deepest sympa- 
thy. 

Gallant was he as the old war ships 
that years ago with colors flying went 
down before the Merrimac in Hampton 
Roads, and we gladly give place in our 
columns for a parting mention; our 
farewell salute to this noble Christ- 
ian gentleman and soldier. 



l Armstrong. 
Dear Sir: 

The party of Indians which arrived' April 
1.7th were examined by me on the i8lh. 
The party consisted of a family ol four, a 
father, mother and two children, and an- 
other mother with her infant. Daniel Fire- 
Cloud, the lather, appears to be in sound 
health, his wile and infant of eighteen 
months aie also sound. 

His little son, a boy of fix years, has re- 
cently been sick at the Agency, but now 
seems in good health with the exception of 
a severe cold. 

The other Indian woman does not appear 
very robust, though no local trouble is ap 
parent. Her baby, lour months old. took 
cold on the journey, but is improving and 
seems a healthy child. John Archambi au. a 
former student, who returned with the par- 
ty, is also in good health. 

The party of twelve which arrived on the 
21st were examined on the same day. Four 
of the six young men are apparently sound. 
One of the remaining two has a badly 
formed chest, with deep infra-clavicular de- 
pressions and signs ot incipient phthisis. 
The other has no marked local trouble, but 
is not a strong looking boy. 

With two exceptions, the girls appear very 
well. Both of these have signs of pulmonary 
weakness, in one case decidedly marked. 
On the whole, the parly compares favorably 
with any other of the same number which 
has been received 

Respectfully Yours. 

M. M. Waldron. M. D. 



and industry all around him, constant- 
ly stimulate the Negro's energies with 

the while man's. 

They cannot but be further stim-\ 
ulated and confirmed by three or ft ur 
years' training in a manual labor school 
to habits of industry and skill in use- 
ful trades that will always be ih-jle- 
mand. 

The proportion of Hampton grad- 
uates who have not taught, at least for 
a short time, is exceedingly small No 
pledge is required, the object of the 
school to train teachers being known, 
and the purpose to teach being the aim 
of most who enter. Some who have 
left not intending to teach , long, have 
become fascinated with the work and 
devoted their lives to it. 

Quite a number however have, after 
teaching a longer or shorter lime, giv- 
en it up for one cause or another, and 
many more work at their trades or oth- 
er occupations, during part of the year, 
teaching the other part. In 1882, a 
very thorough investigation was made 
on these and other points, by corres- 
pondence wilh our graduates. An ex- 
tract from the full records then publish- 
ed in our Report, and which are being 
yearly added to, will be the most direct 
answer we can give to our correspond- 
ent's inquiry. 

" 01 the 389 graduates and 37 senior-undet- 
graduates— those who left belore the end of 
the third year — entered in the new " Record 
Book." males. 280. females. 146, total 42JL I 
have learned that 326 have engaged in tea^h- 
i that more than three-fourths of fhe 
whole, i.e. 319. have made teaching their vo- 
cation since they left the Institute; 3 are 
licensed preachers, as well as teachers. Over 
ninety per cent, have engaged in teaching. 
Of the whole number, 27 have died : 2 be- 
come insane ; leaving 397 to be " kept track 
of 

Since October 1st. '81. letters have been 
written to all (not at hand) except 16. whose 
location I have not yet been fortunate enough 
to find. I have heard directly from 363. and 
indirectly from most of the others. 

90 of our graduates are reported married— 
in several instances husband and wife teach- 
ing in the same school. J 
1 53 report owning land or other property. 
7 own above 100 acres. I 
18 own from 5010 100 acres. ' 
' 4 own Ir .m 20 to 50 acres. 
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Medicine 



QUESTIONS and SUGGESTIONS. 
' Work or Watermelons ? 

The Rev. Dr. Storrs of Orange. N. J. asks 

" What of those ol your graduates who do 
not become teachers'? Does the result of 
manual labor training at school show that 
industry takes the form of saving and ac- 
cumulation, with an eye to the future — lore- 
seeing ? Or is Carlyle's idea of the West 
India Freedmen the true one for all; 

' Quashy up to his ears in pumpkins is 
satisfied? " 

For pumpkins read watermelons, and 
the portrait may stand for a third per- 
haps of Quashy's American brethren, 
especially in the Gulf states. Even 
there, fhe proportion of Negro land- 
owners and tax payers shows a grow- 
ing advance on the Carlylean idea. 
Further from the latitude of the West 
Indies, the greater necessity of work- 
ing to get either watermelons or pump- 
kins, and the contagion of competition 
. * » 



are pun 
stitutions. 
4 at Oberlin College. 0. 
3 at Howard University; 
Law, 1 Theology. 
3 at Lincoln University, Pa. . \ 

1 at Dartmouth College. N. H. 
1 at Wilberforce College O. 
1 at St. Augustine Inst.. N. C. . Theology. 
1 graduated from Medical Department of 
Univerjhy at liuffalo. N. Y.: is Assistant 
Physi«»i and Surgeon at Wayne County 
Alms-house and Insane Asylum, Lyons, N. 
Y.; 1 Missionary in Africa. 

PRESENT OCCUPATION OF OTHERS. 

Four-fifths of whom have taught an average 
of (our years. 
3 Bookkeepers. 

3 Clerks in Post Office Department. 
1 ■■ " Banking House. 
1 " " Custom House. 

1 Commissioner ol Revenue and Assistant 
Postmaster. 

3 Office Clerks. 
10 Engaged in merchandise) 

5 General housework. 
5 Carpenters 

4 Seamstresses. 

4 Waiters. ~ 
3 Common laborers, 
3 Shoemakers. 

2 On railway trains. 
2 Mining in Iowa. 
2 Care of deranged parent. 
1 Seaman. 

1 Tailor at Hampton Institute. 
1 Public singer. 
1 Body-Servant. 

1 Assists in care of Indian girls at Hamp- 
ton, , .V 

1 Printer and Newspaper Reporter, aty 
Washington, D. C. ^ 

1 S. S. Missionary, for Amer. S. S. Union- 

1 Steward on S. S. " Ohio." 

1 Janitor. 

1 Constable and Carpenter. 
1 Keeper ol Light-house." / 
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absurd and ridiculous. The conditions in 
the South are highly abnormal, and the lines 
upon which the South proposes to solve the 
problem, as outlined by Mr. Grady, willhring 
trouble in the future, when colored men have 
acquired a more comprehensive idea of the 
ommon benefits, as well as the common 
ibligations, of co-equal citizenship." 
And again. 

"Mr. Grady pleads that the South be left to 
work out the race problem as they deem it 
best and wisest. We have no doubt his plea 
will be granted. We protest against the lines 
upon which the South proposes to work out 
that problem, and venture to say. if conscien- 
tiously adhered to, it will eventually produce 
results which none of us honestly desire to 
see." 

The Christian Recorder wisely decides 
that to "look forward and not back- 
ward" is the safer course: 

There can be no doubt that we are ad- 
vancing. That is both races, in respect to 
the associate powers and rluties of the two 
race-varieties. As a matter of fact we have 
little time to deal with the shadows of the 
past. The 'coming events that cast their 
shadows before' will, wetrust.sorevolution- 
Dur minds, that we shall see how to walk 
1 man, if not to walk with God." 



The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

Mr. Grady's reply ';jn Play, Black 
and White" to Mr. Cable's Century 
article has of course prolonged the at- 
tack of the critics upon the latter, and 
has in its turn done something to pro. 
voke expressions of opinion. 1 ne 
southern white journals are unanimous 
in approval, and are ready to back up 
Mr Grady in his statements, almost 
without qualification. The spirit of 
their reviews(usually editorial) is fairly 
shown by the following quotation from 
the Augusta Constitufionalist: 

"One of the most dispassionate and con- 
vincing articles upon the negro Question we 
have yet seen, is from the pen of }lr HENRY 
W Grady, in the lasf'Cenlury. "In Plain 
Black and White" is an answer to Mr. Ue". 
W Cable's theory, remarkable only for its 
startling sentimentality and harsh conclu- 
sions. Mr. Grady's writing is free from 
passion or prejudice. It is logical incisive, 
sensible, and spells out the whole matter, 
letter by letter. 

• Mr. Grady speaks in the name of the 
South and is well equipped by training and 
experience to treat the subject frorn our 
standpoint. * * * * . , . 

Mr. Grady reaches the wise conclusion 
that the South must be allowed to settle 
the social relations of the races according to 
her own views of what is right and best 
The victorious armies of the North, had 
they rallied again from their homes, could 
have enforced and maintained among this 
unarmed people the policy indicated in the 
. Civil Rights bill. The South must control 
' the social relations of the two races. It is 
right that she should have this control. 
The problem is hers, and her very exTstence 
depends upon its proper solution, Every 
cosideration of policy, of honor, of pr.de, 
impels her to the exactest justice. For 
these reasons she has assumed to herself the 
right to settle the race problem and this 
right she can never yield. This implies the 
cllar and unmistakable domination of the 
white race in the South. Fully aware of her 
responsibility, conscious that every error 
may endanger her peace and her reputat on, 
The says to the world. 'Leave this problem 
to my working out.' 

This article is the soundest and most 
statesmanlike we have yet seen from Mr. 
Grady. It is written with the air of a prac- 
tical man and yet with the convictions of a 
sage, and is the clearest answer yet made to 
the vexatious queries of the race problem. 

Over against this must be set the flat 
contradiction which the colored press 
give to Mr. Grady's facts, and their 
marked distrust of the arguments which 
he uses. The. New York Freeman says; 

"Mr. Grady's article in the current numbef 
of the Century in reply to Mr. Cable's ai tide, 
has evidently upset the Waterbury (Conn.) 

our contemporary to remember that no Eng- 
lishman has yet written a true opinion of the 
real condition o' the Irish people or of the 
proper course which England should pursue 
toward thi.t people. Mr. Grady sees only 
one side of the picture. All his feelings and 
interests are centred in his class, and it is 
the nature of the Southern writer, generally, 
to magnify the virtues of the whites and the 
vices ttf the blacks-the domination otthe 
whites and sub jugation of the blacks ; instead 
of thepeaceful joint domination of all classes 
of citizens zealous for the common good. To 
say that one class of co-equal citizens shall 
dominate at the expense of another ; that 
one shall enjoy certain public benefits and 
another be denied ; that such a thing as for- 
ever keeping separate classes, living as neigh- 
bors having common interests and actuated become a Democrat inrougn princ™..: r 
by Kke tulwral and artificial desires-is most I affirmative speaker, maintained that the col- 



But a correspondent of the same pa- 
per, on the contrary, is not so hopeful, 
and, we fear, only slightly exaggerates 
a bitter truth when he says; "many of 
the negroes would rather be white than 
go to Heaven." 

"Mr. Editor;— We have read so much 
from so many able men, on the restoration 
of the Democratic party to power that we 
hardly know what our opinion is of the 
change. However, this much appears: that 
there can come but very little good to the 
legro. The majority of the negro race in 
his country is in the South, and there to 
stav. Among the democrats or Southern 
whites (ex-slave masters), the negro has 
some friends in a general way, but that 
friendship depends almost entirely upon the 
negro's recognition of the place assigned by 
the white man. Whenever the negro gets 
above this, or rises in manhood high enough 
to fee! himself the white man's equal, his 
white friends in the South are few, scarce 
one. Nor is there any sign of a change of 
sentiment in this direction in the South. 
The rising generation among the Southern 
whites ate being educated to care much less 
and haAc Jess respect for the negro than 
their fawiers did. many of whom have in 
formerrlrnes sucked at the bosom of negro 
wom-n.^Mahy ol the negroes had rather 
be white than go to heaven. 

Considering these things, in addition to 
the lact that about all Southern white men 
are democrats, and how unfriendly to negro 
equality the Democratic party has always 
been and a large majority of it is to-day, 
and the fact that there can be no justice on- 
ly in equality, we utterly fail to see wherein 
the American negro can derive any benefit 
whatever by the restoration of the Demo- 
cratic party to power, unless it servis to 
bring out their (the negroes') manhood, 
drive them from white men to themselves, 
from the land where they have been slaves 
and sufferers to their own free land.there to 
lift up the banner of the King of glory and 
redeem there own land from darkness, su- 
perstition, heathenism and xleath. If the 
reign of terror that will follow the elevation 
of a Democratic President, especially among 
the low. ignorant, negro-hating Democrats 
of the South, shall fail to turn the eye of the 
negro toward Africa, we are bound to retro- 
grade. We should therefore draw near to 
the God who started our emancipation, and 
there, at his feet, pray and wait until he 
completely breaks the chains that bind us, 
and are being tightened by cruel, hard-heart- 
ed, pretentious, ungodly white men, North 
and South." 

Is it true that the kindly relations 
which are indicated by such an inci- 
dent as the following are, and must 
continue to be, of the past? 

"At Trinity church, Staunton, last week 
Mary Ann Carter, a former slave, and a con- 
sistent member of that church, died. At 
her funeral a large number of the white con- 
gregation were in attendance, and the fine 
choir of the church gave the musical service. 
The pall bearers were all prominent white 
citizens, including the mayor of the city." 

We quote almost entire from the 
Memphis Appeal an article which, 
coming from one of the influential 
journals of the South, is worth putting 
on record for reference in the future. 

"A few evenings ago there was a large 
meeting of the colored people of Norfolk, 
Va., at which the regularly appointed deba- 
ters dlstussed for several hours the 
proposition ; 'Can a colored citizen 
become a Democrat through principle ? The 

— .r. — .i n ..UHl that thftrnl* 



ored people were not indebted to the Repu- 
blican party, but to the war, for their freedom, 
and heartily commended the utterances of 
President Cleveland in his inaugural in re- 
gard to the frecdmen. and found not one ob- 
stacle in the way of their race to become 
Democrats. * « • * 
The audience almost unanimously voted 
that 'a colored citizen could become a De- 
mocrat through principle.' The discussion 
of such a question is as absurd as if the pro- 
blem had been. "Can a sinner become a Christ 
■an ?" But the bare fact that the colored 
people have become so tolerant as to permit 
and engage in the discussion of a question 
hich ten years ago they would have mob- 
ed any colored man who had dared to take 
the affirmative side, shows the most hopeful 
ronderful signs of progress. The De- 
mocratic party ol the South is composed of 
lligent, taxpaying wealthof the South 
ve employment to the blacks, and to 
that it is impossible for colored men 
to become Democrats is to assume that there 
:pressible conflict between the races, 
that their destiny and interestsarediametric- 
ally opposite and that there is an antagonism 
which can never be reconciled. We hope 
the discussion which the colored people of 
Virginia have commenced will extend 
throughout the South, for it will throw a 
flood of light on their benighted minds and 
result in convincing them that at the forma- 
tion of the government every State in the 
Union was a slave State but one. that the 
Northern people freed their slaves by selling 
them to the slave-dealers of the South, and 
that the Lincoln administration would have 
guaranteed perpetual slavery if the rebels 
had disbanded their armies and renewed 
their loyalty to the Union. The same laws 
govern ali people, and they are immutable 
The prejudice of the whites against the 
blacks in the North is five-fold stronger than 
in the South. While the North maintains 
its deep prejudice of race.lhe people of the 
South have a general and strong sympathy 
for the negro, and as both races are one in 
common interests they will ultimately vote 
together to advance and p. otect these in- 
terests. Immediately after the late President- 
ial election there was a panic among the 
blacks, who feared the fulfillment of the pre,- 
ons of their leaders that they would 
m .emanded back to slavery; * * 
but now Democratic success has come; the 
whites have in no degree changed their 
friendly relations toward the blacks, and 
there are few of the colored race so ignorant 
as not to understand that no change in po- 
litical authority can limit their civil rights. 
The blacks are. therefore, satisfactorily as- 
sured on the one question that disturbed 
them, * * * and in future elec ■ 
tions they will solve the problem. 'Can a 
colored citizen become a Democrat through 
principle ?'. by casting their vote on the pnn- 
ipie that it is to their interest to co-operate 
ith those whose destiny is their own. The 
■hites and blacks of the South are bravely 
but cautiously, and in a spirit of conciliation, 
dealing with the race question. The people 
of no section can have such vital interest in 
the just, equitable and harmopious adjust- 
ment of the race question as the blacks and 
whites of the South. It is an issue which 
means everything to them — every day life, 
prosperity, peace, growth and progress. 
They are meeting the question without pas- 
sion or preiudice, and with a full understand- 
ing of its tremendous import." 

The N. O. Picayune has fallen into 
line on the question of Government 
reform and sets an example of plain 
speaking which deserves to be follow- 
ed both in word and deed; 

"The most favorable symptom observable 
in the present political condition of the 
country is not so much the actual adoption 
of any special measure of reform as the gen- 
eral awakening of the people to the neces- 
sity of reform in every department of public 
life. The standard has been elevated, and 
misdemeanors which were readily over- 
looked a decade ago are now pronounced 
intolerable. Indeed there seems to be no 
doubt that Mr. Cleveland's election was 
mainly due to the conviction of those hon- 
est thousands who held the balance of 
power, that no sufficient remedy for existing 
abuses would be applied by the candidate 
representing the dominant element in the 
Republican party. The Presidential con- 
test of 1884 was not a struggle for measures, 
but for men— not for one man, or two, but 
for the purity of the whole civil list. Men 
saw that there was no longer any party issue; 
so urgent that for its sake the extravagance 
and fraud which had become prevalent un- 
der Republican auspices should be perpet- 

Pope's proposition that that form of 
government is best which is best adminis- 
tered, may not bear the closest examination; 
but it is true that the best form of govern- 
ment may become inoperative or oppressive 
under an incompetent or a corrupt admin- 
istration. It was precisely that ducovery 
which induced the good people of the 



United States try retire the Republican party 
from the control of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government, and .we believe 
that it is about to lead to some very general 
and important changes In State and munici-. 
pal governments throughout the country. 



Let us hope that the demoralization to * 
which we have referred was only a passing 
phase in the history of the Union. There . 
is. however, certainly a great deal to be done 
before we shall be thoroughly rid ol the 
consequences of that era. As we intimated 
at the outset, the hope of the country for 
the present is to 'be found rather in .the 
popular temper than in anything actually 
achieved, if we may except the election of 
Mr. Cleveland, and the initial steps of his 
istration. But public opinion, really 

_ and enlightened, is irresistible; and t is 

the solemn duty of the press and of all citi- 
zens of influence to keep it alive and en- 
lightened. Without fear or favor, let the 
light into every dark and noisome retreat 
of official iniquity, and the people will not 
be long in naming the men who ought to 
go. ( 

We have recently seen here in New Or- 
leans what a progressive impulse a little 
plain truth may prove to be. The people 
get on the trail of one villainy and it leads 
them to a score of others. Ring rule is a 
concatenation' of mutually depende-.t evils; 
and. like every other chain, its whole 
strength lies in its weakest link. We strike 
at murder and we reach bribery, perjury 
and subornation of perjury; we find juries^ 
venal, jails insecure, and jailers negligent or • 
worse than negligent. We ask ourselves 
why so monstrous a condition of affairs has 
, long tolerated, and we discover that 
: direct result of a system of misgov- 
it fortified in office throughout the 
State. We touch a remote member with 
the sword of Justice, and the whole body 
writhes in agony. At last the people begin 
to stir; for they see that all this talk about 
political wrongs has not been prompted' by 
malicious and disappointed office-seekers. 
The truth dawns on them, and they are a- 
larmed to find that the very foundations of 
civilization are rotting under their feet. " 

The Charleston News if Courier makes 
some statements in regard to the labor 
question in South Carolina, which are 
said to have been gathered from the 
reports of correspondents in all parts of 
the State, and which would, we believe, 
be corroborated by testimony from the 
South in general. The presenfTgSne- 
ration of colored people are feeling 
most seriously the lack of the ability to 
work hard and steadily, which was to 
their fathers perhaps the one compen- 
sation of slavery, and so long as -they 
continue to be the only source from 
which the South can draw her labor 
supply, progress must be seriously im- 
peded. Importations of skilled' labor 
or training of the raw material already 
at hand, are the alternatives forxthe 
employer of labor who refuses to 
cept ruin as inevitable. 

"At least three-fourths of the agricultural 
laborers in South Carolina are colored per- 
sons, and their condition is somewhat better 
than it was^ year ago. Provisions are 
cheap and aJundant. so that the wants of 
the laborersTtre easily satisfied. The emi- 
gration of colored people from the partic- 
ular parts of the State has not affected the 
effective supply of labor, as the farmers find 
that they can hire as many laborers as they 
need. It is probable, however,' that the' de- 
mand for agricultural laborers is rather 
diminishing than increasing, inasmuch as 
the tendency is to increase the use of labor- 
saving implements and give more attention 
than formerly to the crops which require 
but little working by hand. 

The rate of wages paid ranges from $5 to 
$12 a month, with rations. Where the share 
system is in vogue, from one-third to 
one-half of the crop goes to the laborer and 
the remainder to the land ownerVOceasion- 
ally the laborers receive as mur-H as halt the 
crop and pay half the cost of fertilizers, or 
furnish one-half the number of work_an- 
imals required. The estimates of the val- 
ue of colored labor differ considerably, 
but it is agreed that the colored laborers 
are both diligent and trustworthy, when 
they are supervised and directed by the 
whites. When left without supervision, the 
results are much less satisfactory. 
The colored laborers are reported to be 
ireless and extravagant, spending freely all 
they make. It is a striking fact that "the 
old issue' negroes, as they are called— the 
actual freedmen who were trained as labor- 
ers in slavery times— work hard and steadily, 
and command good wages while the "new. 
issue" negroes, who have grown up since 
emancipation, are disposed to be idle and 
shirk work." 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

. BY ORRA LANGUORS'!-:. ' 

Colored People Further South. 

Some months ago I learned, to my great 
surprise, that an accomplished Virginia lady, 
ateacherof long experience, known through- 
out our large connection as "Cousin Frances." 
had gone to one ol the Gull States to teach 
a colored school under the care ol the Epis- 
copal Churfh 

I was surprised, because our esteemed 
cousin, an earnest and conscientious woman, 
had always been intensely devoted to South- 
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opposed to the new order of things in our I 
land. Upon inquiry, we learned from a mu- ' 
tual friend that the manner of her going to 
her unwonted fiild of labor was on this wise: 
A worthy clergyman (rom the South, who 
had become much interested in a mission 
school for colored people in his diocese 
when visiting relatives in Virginia, expressed 
a strong desire to secure a hrst-rate white 
teacher for his school. Finding Cousin 
Frances without an engagement just then, 
he proposed to her.to take the place. Cousin 
Frances had been teaching colored Sunday 
schools all her lijc, and htd done much for 
the improvement of colored people wherever 
she had come in contact with them, but had 
never thought of engaging in educating 
them. At first she demurred from under- 
taking the position offered, but when the 
minister told her earnestly that she was like 
the prophet Jonah in turning from a duty 
committed to her charge, stre at once gave 
up all objections and cheerfully set out to 



She is as well educated as any colored 
woman I have ever seen, though she has not 
much acquaintance with books, and speaks 
bad grammar. 

" The lay reader is a very remarkable 
man. 70 years old. as black as jet itsell, as 
keen and subtle a writer and debater as one 
I fancied, altogether g' le ? e "?'. ^ e » ish ?P says an argument 
^rrf.r^r .hi,™ F„ „„»i he htd w,th h'm lately would have done 
credit to a Philadelphia lawyer. 

"I always give those assistants in our 
school their titles as ' Mr. ' and ■ Mrs.,' though 
I know white people who would object to I 
my doing so. f think it gives the colored 
people self-respect, and is a very small con- 
cession for us to make. If St. Paul could V ' 
'all tnings to all men. if by any means he 
might save some,' surely we can do that 
little. I always try to realize that I am 
associated with them and that I am one 
with them in the gospel of Christ. I would 
gladly offer my whole heart and hand to the 
cause of saving the colored people from sin. 

" The conviction I feel of their needing a 
friend— thousands of friends— makes me 
willing to give to their need the rest of my 



the modern Nineveh, 

After learning this much, I was anxious to 
know more, and promptly wrote to the lady 
in question, making numerous enquiries in 
regard to her pupils and the colored people 
of the district where she is living. Cousin 
Frances kindly answered my questions, and 
also enclosed me a copy of a letter she had 
written some months ago to the Southern 
Churchman in order to satisfy the curiosity 
of others, who, like myself, were anxious to 



life. 

" You ask to what churches most of the 
colored people here belong. The Methodist 
is much the most popular with them every- 
where, I think, at least it is so in the South. 



hear frum her in this new field of labor. 

FROM THE CHURCHMAN 

■' Our school at first consisted of about 25 
or 30 pupils, but soon increased to 40. A 
small sum was charged each month, from 
50c. to $1.00 This was to pay for fuel, the 
care of the building, the services of an 
organist, &c. A lay reader opens the school 
There is a short service from the Prayer 
Book, the confession, Lord's prayer, chant- 
ing the Venite and Jubilate, singing two 
hymns, and a psalm read responsively. Then 
follows a Bible lesson with explanations, 
and on Friday reciting the commandments. 
Then come regular studies, reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar and writing. 
Some of the pupils had ''-attended other 
schools, bul had learned nothingthoroughly. 
Only a few could not read at all. and these 

— learned to read rapidly. ""*' 

" I have often been asked how colored 
children compare in capacity with those of 
our own race at the sapae age. It is hardly 
fair to compare them whett we remember 
from what different surroundings they are 
taken. In the mere matter of speech, their 
dialect differs so from ours; words are such 
unknown tones to them, that explanations 
must be explained. Books they do not see 
or hear talked df at home ; school is to them 
a new world, where they gain quite other 
Ideas and aims from those they see influenc- 
ing their famil* 

" From their circumstances, poverty, &c„ 
they do not go about and ' pick up ' aa most 
white children do. One effect of this is 
the difficulty they have In grappling with 
geography. Distance is a mystery. As they 
do not hear English properly spoken, I am 
almost in despair at making them apply the 
rales of grammar, though some of my pupils 

- say they -have been 'studying it' for years. 
In arithmetic I am disappointed in them. 
Tbey seem emphatically inaccurate in all 
their modes of thought and action, 

" In this comparison, unfavorable on the 
whole, allowances must be made for the fact 
that it is drawn from only five months' ex- 
perience in teaching colored children, and 
the further consideration of their degraded 
and pitiably Ignorant condition in this 
region. If our race had been in the same 
condition for the last two hundred years, 
subject to the same sad influences of heredity 
and immorality, it is questionable if the 
same sad results would not have appeared. 
It ought surely to make those who see it feel 
it to Be the duty of our race to go to the 
rescue of this people, and redouble our zeal 
and labor for their good." * . • ' » 

FROM A LETTER ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 

is a colored woman, a 



" As to the generality of the colored people 
here, the most degraded, helpless, hopeless 
human beings I have ever known are the 
average cotton pickers. Verv few own 
property — almost none. 

" The Creole Negro.of Spanish white blood, 
or rather Mulatto Creole, is of a more enter- 
prising nature than the pure black Negro ; 
and whatever of enterprise is seen with the 
colored people, seems to be among them. 

" There are some good journeyman me- 
chanics—carpenters and smiths— but no 
bosses, no contractors. 

" I do not know of any who can be called 
rich ; the best home I know ol owned by a 
Negro is a simple plain cottage. 

" I have heard gentlemen here, kindly in- 
clined to the race, say there are no stores, 
shops, markets, or even oyster stands kept 
by Negroes. This is discouraging as to 
their future independent or self-sustainilg 
prospects. 

" As to the native Africans, there is a 
colony of them in this vicinity, the remains 
of the last cargoes of slave ships that came 
to the port. They are all tattooed, speak 
their own language still, and as to religion 
are mostly heathen, though some of them 
have been converted to the Christian faith. 
They have intermarried with other colored 
people here, and only the original Africans 
are considered peculiar." 

VIRGINIA IN CONTRAST WITH THE GULF 
STATES. 

As Cousin Frances says, this account of 
Southern colored people is discouraging, and 
it shows that they are so very far behind our 
Virginia Africans that I must confess to 
being quite proud of our colored people for 
the very gratifying contrast they present to 
this depressing picture, The difference is 
not hard to understand when one looks back 
a little to the condition of the two districts 
in ante-bellum days. In the far South where 
the land was held in large tracts, are peo- 
ple who often spent much of their time in 
distant cities, or when at home only came in 
contact with their house servants; the plan- 
tation. hands being left wholly to the over- 
seers, whose only interest was to get as 
much work as they could outof them. Very 
little was ever done for their moral and 
mental improvement, and as the slave trade 
was kept up to some extent in spite of the 
laws against it, there was a steady supply of 



to tell nil 




as creditably as many a- 



the savage element from heathen lands 
mingled with those who were acquiring civi- 
lization under so many disadvantages in a 
Christian country. 

As I have said before, Virginia is so much 
nearer the great centres, and there is so much 
travelling about done by our people, black 
and white, that new ideas are constantly in- 
troduced among us, and there are many evi- 
dences of progress in both races. In Lynch- 
burg the colored people have almost a 
monopoly of the work in tobacco factories, 
which is a trade in itself. Those who have 
any thrift about them and do their work 
skillfully have good chances for getting a 
fair start on the road to becoming property 
holders. 

-. - , The factories give rise to other branches 
of the church and a really of-business. and there are numerous eating 
""-good ear, quite houses an* Small shops around .them, kept 

. . KCTs-ana | borne 01 the latter have done very well in: 
rehandrxe, and now ■ keep la 
I provision stores, the stock' 



Two of the busiest contractors amon" our 
house builders are colored men. One of 
them lost heavily by the flood some years 
ago, anil, perhaps owing to his bad "calth. 
has not been able to accumulate more than 
enough to buy a comfortable house lor 
himself and his old mother, but the other is 
a very well-to-do man. owning valuable real 
estate, which he is constantly increasing. 

The colored people are gaining a foothold 
in other trades in a way that is very en- 
couraging, when one remembers the diffi. 
culties they have in learning the trades. 

A white contractor will refuse to teach a 
Negro boy his trade, but if he can in some 
way pick up enough to be able to work at it, 
the white man will forget his prejudic :s and 
employ the Negro, always securing his ser- 
vices at a lower rate than white hands would 
demand. 

J heard, not long.ago. of a case which will 
illustrate the competition among the me- 
chanics of different races. A rich merchant 
of the city, noted for his frugal methods, 
wishel to have his handsome residence re- 
painted. He sent for one of the ab'est and 
best painters in the citv, who always posi- 
tively refused to employ Negroes on "work 
where they are employed. The merchant 
staled his business, and desired the painter 
hat the work would cost, give 
1 as to the most tasteful manner 
of doing it, the materials to be used, &c, &c. 
The painter, supposing a good job was in 
store for him. answered all the questions 
asked of him. and freely discussed the work, 
the merchant busily taking noles the while. 
They parted, the merchant saying he would 
consider the subject. 

A day or two later the painter, walking 
round that way to look after his job, found a 
couple of colored men busily engaged upon 
it. the merchant himself having puichased 
the materials and undertaken to " boss" the 
work. The Negroes had m maged. Jo pick 
up some knowledge of the business, and 
having, by practice, acquired some skill in 
it. were able to paint the house to the satis- 
faction of the owner, working at much lower 
rates than the professional would have 
'charged, and succeeding fairly well, to his 
great disgust. 

There seems to be a general desire among 
the colored people to own their'houses, and 
the snug little dwellings occupied by fami- 
lies who have struggled hard for their 
possession, might be counted by hundreds 
in Lynchburg. 

A few. more enterprising and more fortu- 
nate than the majority, own several houses 
and rent them, not unfrequently to white 
people. I have had much curiosity as to the 
investments made by the successlul colored 
people, and hear of one or two who have 
been buying bonds, though by far the greater 
number seek real estate. In the country 
round quite a number of small farms are 
owned by colored people. 

The nouse we live in was built by a colored 
man. 

My husband has always said it is the duty 
of the old slave holders to employ Negroes 
to work for them, whenever it is in their 
power to do sc. as it is impossible for the 
colored people to be honest and independent 
without the assistance and encouragement 
of their white fellow citizens. 

When the contract was offered, the lowest 
bid, as usual, came from a Negro contractor. 
When it was given to him no little indigna- 
tion was expressed bya white carpenter who 
n securing the job, but had no 
to give for his opinions upon 
a " white man ought 



o kindly offered 
- — letters, and so 
F .,,.ently encouraged his attempts, that at 
last the difficult lesson was learned. It was 
hard for a man who had never -been to 
school, and was unaccustomed to any imple- 
ment smaller than a trowel, to handle a pen ■ 
but he had at last accomplished ' 
-ignature is not likely to be m 



nd hi' 



that ol anybody else. 

The plastering was sub-let to a white man 
who employed all Negro hards, and the 
painting given to a Caurasian. who, with the 
assistance of another white man did his 
own job. The workers on the building all 
got along in the most harmonious manner 
and perfectly kind feeling seemed to orevail' 
among them. 1 

The new Baptist church belonging to the 
colored people is one of the handsome"! 
buildings in the cit 
thousand dollars, 
it, but the trustees 
to pay it off. 

When some time ago, they wanted to bor- 
row part of the money for the building they 
found the white bankers and brokers very 
willing to advance the funds on reasonable 

T"i 5 ' J am very K ' ad to sa y that ' on the 
whole, there is good feeling between the two 
races m Lynchburg, and a thousand ties of 
interest and affection unite the white man 
and the black man. whose lot has been cast 
together in our land. 



a nas cost over thirty 
re is. a small debt on 
nergetically working 
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How They Got Their Charts. 

Two Hampton girls teaching together 
in an ill furnished country school, thus 
supplied themselves with charts. 

We still teach the Word Method. We 
have made several charts ; a reading and an 
arithmetic, a picture, and a drawing chart.' 
We have an arithmetic chart for our advanc- 
also. We made our reading 
we bought sheets of paper 
ds long and one-half yard 
: a first reader and cut the 



:hart this 



had counted 
better re 

the subject, than that 
to patronize his o 

The contractor sub-let various portions of 
the job, doing the wood work .himself, 
chiefly employing Negro carpenters, but part 
of the time an old German was in his force, 
who is in the habit of taking his wife with 
him to help him, and she is said to be quite 
skillful in putting on locks, hinges, &c. The 
brick work was given to a colored mason, 
who employed African bricklayers as assist- 
ants, and is one of the enterprising colored 
men of the city, already being a " boss" 
worker and beginning to own property. He 
is extremely industrions, and when, accord- 
ing to custom here, all the other .hands 
stopped an hour for dinner, the brick mason 
would always eat a hasty meal and work 
steadily on, while the rest were lolling about. 

This man is black, near middle age, was a 
slave in early life, and had no chances What- 
ever for book learning. He signs checks 
and contracts in queer hieroglyphics, and I 
lrarned that he is unable to make a single 
letter except those which, by courtesy, are 
understood to form his own name. In talk, 
irur with hire on the' subject, he 
foriy,,thatthe officers at- one of th» 
where he had been in the habit of pres 



three-fou 
wide, and we'got 
leaves out so as I 

then put the leaf with the picture right in 
the middle of the page with mucilage, then 
cut it out on the other side, so as the second 
lesson with its picture could show. We 
then turned it on the first page and wrote 
all the words of the lesson around it. In 
that way they have the lessons both in 
printing and script. We did that way until 
we got sixteen pages. We then put them 
all together and bound them at the top 
making one book. Our Superintendent 
told us that our school was the best in the 
County last year, and it shall be better this 
year. We will describe our picture chart 
next time. 

We are very truly yours, 

R. J. D. & J 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 

Dr. Hbnry. New York, savs: "In nervous 
diseaseV I Know of no preparation to equal 
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II HAH 01 SIFT, HOT 01 COLD WATII. 
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SILHOUETTES. 

BY ALICE M. BACON. 

Gleanings from the Field. , 

It is rather a puzzle to one who is trying to 
help the people down here, to know how to 
best attend to the needs of the very poor in 
the vicinity of Hampton. The country 
miserably poor: there are 
,„ rail lor laborers, there 
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nd fertile. 



factures 
capital with 



t land ; fishing and oysteringare al- 
most tin- only industries to which the peo- 
ple can turn in order to support themselves, 
and even in those businesses there are no 
directors or .employers of lab 



s. work 
quently there is 1 
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every man 
for himself, and conse 
waste of labor and a loss 
lack of wise heads toem- 
y hands. 
1 is dense all along the sea- 
iies back in unexpected di- 
conntry. To this region, 
f Fort Monroe.lhe Negroes 
e war. and here they stayed 
poor and igno : 
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ad- 



open to them by whict 
Vance to any higher standart 
the lowest that will keep ll 
and soul together, in the part 
,Go<l has joined them. What 
[or themselves, with the aid 01 tnc wniic 
race, during those twenty years since the 
fort's guns ceased their thunder, is hopeful, 
oven wonderful, and the rising generation is 
in many ways far in advance of the freed 
slaves who built their sham 
bin (many ol the older ones 
among us who need our heli 
and may perhaps be able — 
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ol living than 
j humanpbody 
;rship in which 
hey have done 



here in '63; 



Mack of funds. And since the society went 
down, the poor old aunties who had shared 
its bounties had felt as if their chicl props 
were taken away. Having cheered and 
encouraged her and attended to her immedi- 
ate needs, I sent her home, resolving to vis- 
it her as soon as possible and see how she 
lived. 

A SUNDAY WALK. 

Sunday proved a bright day. so about ten 
o'clock 1 sallied forth to make two or three 
calls. If my readers care to accompany me 
we will see, if we can. how some of these peo- 
ple live. Our walk leads over Hampton 
bridge and through the main street of the 
little town. It is too early for people to be 
going to church and the street is deserted ex- 
cept for two or three-knots of loafers, young 
men either colored or white, gathered about 
the doors of one or two bar rooms. Soon we 
turn out of the main street, cross a little 
creek and find ourselves in a district where 
there are some of the old time, picturesque 
low cabins and some of the newer, more pre- 
tentious, but ugly and ungainly clapboarded 
houses, which indicate a rise in condition 
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smile and bow 
from the "miss 
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makes us feel 
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in the Lord's care for his own.that even her 
life of bondage, of disappointment, of weary 
labor, and her unloved, childless, penniless, 
lonely old age can not take away hei trust 
or her belief that "He doeth all things well." 
She finished her account of her life with a 
simple "an bye-n-bye de Lord "11 come an 



take his 
him. He's done 
day he'll come h< 
deepened and gn 
awe fell on her h< 



honey. I waitin' for 
ime to some and some 
" And the happy smile 
more radiant, while an 
;rs and silence dwelt for 
little cabin. When we 
rose to g3 we were humbled and thought- 
ful, and "of such is the Kindom of Heaven" 
were the words that were in one minds as 
we went our way. There, in that little bare 
cabin, not knowing where her daily bread is 
to come from, spending an old age ol hard- 
ship and suffering after a life of unrequited 
toil, lives one of the happiest women that I 
have ever seen. Surely "De Lord takes 
kear er his own" in his own way. 

Rut here we are at another house, where a 
sick girl lives with her parents and a little 
sister. We go in to find her sitting up on 
the edge of the bed. the picture of misery 
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return some new ideas with which to 

carry on our work in this quickly changing 
world. I do not think in this region thcr: 
is much extreme want, much suffering for 
lack of the necessaries of life I The poorest 
can obtain food for themselves and shelter 
from the weather, with much more ease than 
can the poor living in great cities, and except 
during a long hard winter like the last, fol- 
lowing .lose upon a severe drought. I do 1 ^ ~q ( 
not think tint .actual suffering is very | aMn ' 
But the total inability to get [ 



been confined to ths house for two 
years with rheumatism and, unable to help 
herself, hates to be a burden on^-her pirents. 
With an invalid's appetite, she* can not eat 
the things that an ordinary negro cabin 
can furnish and can not get the things that 
she needs for herself. It is a hard lot and 
she feels its hardness and rebels against it. 

She has not that confidence in the Tight- 
ness of whatever the Lord sends, that is such 
a mine of wealth to Aunt Betsy, so she f-ets 
and worries and complains ol her lot. How 
thc^mtellcctuV' pastime of marbles")" stick i shall we help her? So far as outward cir- 
knile But we are coming to the end ol the cumstanccs go she is comfortahl 
street and must stop and enquire lor Aunt 1 with Aunt Betsy, but th 



are not a welcome one to them 
children greet us with bright sm 
little brown faces. and how they ; 
the cabin doors or on the fences 
tercstcd rows, watching the men 
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1 the sunshine by his 
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, ladies, '' that shows 
swer our questions, 
■c Aunt Betsy Davis 
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Parsons has beeni widow for six vears and 
family ol Sve children. She lives 
about five miles out from the town of Hamp- 



but has a house that somebodv has allowed 
her to build on the land, and she hires two 
acres of this same person, on which she raises 
a crop for herself. She has to pay a man 
S r. 50 ad acre for plowing, and then the rest' 
of the work she does herself. She expects 
to raise enough corn in the summer to keep 
her and her lamily though the winter, and 
then what time she has to spare from her 
own croo she hires out as a field hand, and 
so gains a little money for her use in the 
winter. Last year the drought damaged her 
crop so that she had not enough to last her 
through. and her supply fell short before the 
long, hard winter was over, so she walked in 
all those five miles to the " missionary" to 
see what help she could get to help her along 
until the spring work began. I asked her it 
her children went to school, to which she 
answered that "de mos' of em did n't know 
nuffin. but one on em had got right smart o' 
book learnin." She went to school for 
awhile but at las' she knowed more dan de 
teacher so den she did n't go no mo:" (I 
asked her i! her children were able to help 
her any by their work, to which she replied 
that " two on em is bigchillunsand helps me 
some but de oder three is little an can't do 
no great of work and one on em has a spasm 
every day de Lord sends, and dat's de troof." 
When I told her that I would come out and 
see her, she appeared much pleased and told 
me that then I could see that she had spoken 
the truth "an de troof 's always welcome." 
So they conie, day after day, each with a 
struggles against want, of 
ty fro n fire 
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; past is what seems 
; 111 the lot ol the Nc 
about. There is not work en 
round and keep all busy, and as a result 
there arc a large number who get out of the 
hal.it ol working and who spend their time 
in loafing and going to the bad generally. 

OUR 4 WORKERS. 
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nvalid. the entire absenc. 
or hope, all these together make her thor- 
oughly unhappy, it is hard to help her for 
the reason that no one can reach her real 
need, which is that of so manv others in the 
ed when he world, a need for something upon which to 
far- stay her restless, dissatisfied mind. We go 
On ! away dissatisfied ourselves, and have set up 
1 picture gallery that wan, hag- 
ace with great, wretched, plead- 
foil to that old, withered but 



h ! fcrent in detail. ! 
r- 1 character. Surely 
)r ' we can not let thei 
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: nothing by 
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I man's lamily is get- 
xsence. Through the 
we see the children 
es, looking wondering- 
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at Hampton present t 
Our students do, not have much sp ire time 
and do not have much money to give to the 
work that lies so appealingly before them, 
but there arc manv in the school who give 
ol their little to help toward bettering the 
condition of those around them. There are 
between fifty and sixty ol the students, boys 
ard girls, who every Sunday go out in dif- 
ferent directions from the school to teach in 
Sunday schools or read in cottages to the 
poor and sick. And then back of the mis- 
sionary workers is the be-u-v ilent society 
which gives help in cases >. here help is 
needed. This society has been obliged to re- 
fuse help for the last few months as there have 
been no funds to carrv 11 on. but we are hop- 
ing to' get it back into a working basis pretty 
soon. The boys who visit in the cottages 
try to find out the condition of those they 
visit and to help them as best they can. 
One of our most active workers collects 
once or twice, a week pieces of corn bread and 
meat from the students' dining room and 
carries them to the most needy of the fami- 
lies under his especial care. After the heavy 
snow storm.that so unexpectedly turned our 
Southern spring into winter some few weeks 
ago. loads 61 wood were sent out to the poor 
people whose names were sent in by the 
missionary wookers, and many a poor soul 
speaks gratefully to-day of the opportune, 
help that came in that time of need. 

A lew days ago there came a knock at my 
door, and when I opened and looked out 
there stood an aged, wrinkled.tottering little 
Negress looking scarcely able to carry the 
great empty basket that she held on one 
arm. "Come in" I said, but the figure did not 
stir. "Can I sit down?" she said feebly. " I's 
mighty trembly cause I has n't had nothin' 
to eat." That she was "mighty trembly" 
was evident, so I brought her in and set her 
down in a chair and gave her something to 
revive her before 1 asked any questions. 
Then upon inquiry I learned that her name 
was Betsy Davis, that she lived over in 
Hampton, and that she was too old and feeble 
to work and had no one to support her 
cept her daughter whose husband was 
of work and who had a family of seven chil- 
dren. Then I remembered that Aunt Betsy 
Davis was one of the former pensioners of 
the benevolent society now moribund lor 



iree'in full bloom sways its darnty blossou 
in the breeze. And Irom the\ crazy doo 
way. streams of happy, ragged Ichi.dren L 

sue forth. Surelv the " Olfl Kentucliy like. It it were not for the live child. 
Home" ol the son"' could not have been would he hard to believe her more than hf- 
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be down here always, close t 
ocean of want, whose waves may at any mo- 
ment lick them in and swallow them up en- 
tirely? It seems but a drop in the bucket, 
-the amount ol work that one person or one 
s .ciety can do in relieving these people, but 
one helped up here and another there may 
perhaps help to raise others.and so the work 
may be done more quickly than we think. 
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feel quite sure, for the child 
pause to take it all in, our j healthy, fat and strong, and the little mother 
th the pipe comes up behind and ! looks bright, and less careworn than before 
the house we are looking for 
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husband went away. She says that she 
"right smart" when we enquire after her 
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"Well 



door and Aunt Betsy's 
has been followed by a 
ol furniture that leads 
the front door is nottb 
by Aunt Betsey's guests. Vainly we expos- 
tulate, and through the crack in the door tell 
her not to mind, wc will go in at the back 
door. Having once started to let us in that 
way, she does not mean to ha,ve us go in 
by any other, and so we wait remorsefully 
outside while, the poor soul clears av 
furniture, and at last wc are let in. 
aunt Betsv. how are you to-day?' 
tol'a'ble Miss, thank de Lord" is the cheery 
reply while the old woman hurries around 
to find whole chairs enough for her visitors. 
And then while we sit there, she tells us 
e story of her life. How she was born 
■ar Hampton, had thirteen children" there, 
id then was sold south to Louisiana 
away from all her children, and how when 
the war came on, her owners moved from 
one place to another with their slaves to 
keep them away from the Yankees. And 
the wrinkled old face lights up with a joyful 
le as she savs reverently "But de Lord, 
5 de man dais over all and he done set us 
free." , 

Yes Aunty, it was the Lord, more then 
the Yankees? who set you all free" we say, 
thinking of that wonderful piece of history 
in which God's purposes were worked out 
through the selfishness and sectional dis- 
putes of men. ^ 

"Dat's so, honey, de Yankees, dey did it, 
but de Lord he had de power over 'em all.' 

And then she went on and told us how 
she came back to Hampton after the war 
was all over, thirty years after she was sold 
South and how out of her thirteen children 
only three were left, "and dey don't care 
for me no more'n if I was a dog, excusin er 
de gal child, and she's got a heavy family er 
chiflen," But de Lord.he takes kear er his 
own and be is over all." 

Such a happy face as Aunt Betsy s is,and 
such a childlike, immovable faith as she has 



welfare, and that the children are all well. 
She lifts the fat. fifteen months baby when 
we ask after him, and he stares at us placid- 
ly, sucking his thumb, clinging to his moth- 
er's neck, while the other little faces peep- 
ing out from behind the sheltering folds of 
her skirt make a pretty group in the low 
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.... given these few gleanings from the 
great field that lies about us here, that 
Northern friends may see that the school 
work docs not limit itself to the school 
J. Little by little, as much as in us lies, 
is being done a work that will we hope 
if rightly managed and thoroughly organized, 
teach oiir students how systematic benevo- 
lence may make small means go a great way 
in helping others, if only the 1 
need of the suffering person c 
What we want to do is to make tins society 
a model organization whose workings shall 
be brought before the students in such a way 
that they can all understand them and shall 
be able, wl.en they go out into their work of 
teaching, to utilize whatever small means 
they can obtain for similar relief societies in 
the places where they work. Toward this 
we are working and this end we hope to at- 
I lain in course of time, but the problem is a 
the difficult one and can only be solved by many 
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are six children left motherless six weeks 
ago in the care of their old grandmother. 
The ycungest was only two months old 
when its mother died, and the old lady feels 
a great reponsibility in the care of so small 
a baby. The Utile mite is brought out for 
our inspection: a little brown face surmount- 
ed by a crop of silky, crinkey black hair, 
' with great bright eyes that look intelli- 
gently at us while we talk. "What is his 
name?" we ask, and find some difficulty in 
making out the answer. "Brazillium" was 
all we could get after two or three repeti- 
tions, and noticing our expression of sur- 
prise at the unfamiliar word, the old lady 



adds '. 'I don't know jes" what it is, Ji 
got it out'n a book." 

But we must go on now. for it is nearly 
dinner time, so we bid good morning and 
depart, feeling that perhaps we have gained 
more good out of our morning walk than we 
would have if we had gone to church. 

" DE TROOF'S ALWAYS WELCOME." 

A week or so ago I was called to go over 
to the office to see a woman who had come 
applying for help. She was a large, strong 
looking, very black woman, her sable skin 
set off to advantage by her white turban. 
Her name she gave as Ellen Parsons, widow 
of Sam Parsons, and her residence as "near 
Nick Johnsons." She began her story of 
her needs by saying "I isn » tellta you no 
lies, I'se tellin' you de Lord s troof an de 
troofs always welcome." .... A 

She went on to tell me how she lived, and 
as she is a sample of the way that most of 
the colored people live who are scattered 
through the agricultural districts, perhags 
my readers will be interested to hear. Ellen 
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HumorsuDf the Classroom, 
me of our Aiders may gain new ideas of 
iffieulties'oTthc English language if they 
...11 look over the following sentences made 
by children of the Butler school to embody 
words previously defined and talked over 
with their teacner; many of the words had 
never been heard except in school. The 
sentences have been selected from the books 
of twenty or thirty different scholars. We 
give first the word and definition, the- • 
child's effort to use the word in a senl 

Sewer— a drain. "Get the sewer 
drain the milk." 

Lave— to wash.' " I takes a lave 
morning." 

Poultice— a plasti 
poultice lesson." 

Poultry-chickens, hens, ducks, jetc. 
saw a large poultry of duckings.' 

Swab— to clean with a cloth. "I had a 
very pretty little swab and the cat eat it."— 
Scum— What rises to the surface of a 
liquid. " The milk is scum, it makes it look 
very poor." You may scum the milk." 

ere are two sentences which are surpris- 




ing by their childlike frankness of expres- 
sion. 

" You looks very unclean. 

" When a man is drunk, he looks very 
filthy. ' . „ . . 

Here is a noble effort at definition. 

" Places that is dug in the ground and 
long is a ditches.' 

Two on the subject of toothache deserve 
mention. " Toothache is a flutting in the 
tooth." " A toothache is a very bad misery. 
I have it every night" 
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Letters from Hampton Graduates. 

'One More Christmas Tree Lettek. 
From a Little Teacher who is Doing 
More than a Little. Workint. With- 
out Pay. A Poor People Trying to 
Build a School House. Grateful 
Memories of Mr. and Mrs. Dixon. 
A Northern School House. From an 
Under graduate Teacher. Ten Years 
a Teacher. 

t 

ONE MORE CHRISTMAS TREE LETTER. 

A little woman, who is makingall her 
inches count in faithful work for her 
people, gives an interesting account of 
her school and temperance work, her 
Christmas tree, and the poor little ones 1 
for whom she is laboring under the ex- 
tra disadvantage — which our graduates 
have not infrequently had to bear — of 
having to wait long for a well earned 
, salary. 

Vi.. Feb. r S ": '&S5- 

DearMisfc — ■ > ^ 

Our school opened the first day of October. 
We have a pretty large school, but not so 
large as it was last year, as a great many of 
our large scholars are out. Sc ill we h2ve 
children coming in nearly every day. We 
have but one hundred and nine on rolls at 
present ; still our hands are as full as can be. 
We have finished our fourth month, and are 
just waiting for the snow, which is about 
knee deep, to melt a little, so as to begin our 
fifth and last month. I shall be very sorry 
when it is ended, as I hate to give up these 
dear little ".hildren, and I sh ill hate to see 
the pleading faces of some of the parents 
begging us to return next term; but I am 
afraid that we can't return unless we get a 
school or something to do when we are 
through here. We haven't been paid but 
once this term, and then not for a whole 
month. They promised to do better, but 
they haven't so far. Last year I did not get 
a cent of money from the time I came to the 
county, in January, until September. If we 
could get something to do when our school 
c'osed. we-*ould save a part jintil next term 
to live upon, and could afford better to wait. 
We had two barrels sent by some lady 
friends of mine to our children for their 
Christmas tree. We had popcorn, red ber- 
ries, bags of candy, Christmas cards, glass 
balls, toys, and some things made of colored 
papers by the little kindergarten children of 
Brookline, Mass., on both trees, and clothes, 
shoes, and hats in pyramids at the bottoms 
of the trees. On the table, which was on a 
platform, between the trees, were toys, 
books, and four large dolls for prizes. The 
children were very much pleased. 

a new study. s 
We have been teaching alcohol "Tn our 
school this year. We^idn't want to organize 
our society until we had tried to make the 
children sea the harm of using alcoholic 
drinks before they signed the pledge. We 
organized our society two weeks ago. ..We 



Board of Education that I can to make the 
school comlortable. 

As I said in my other letter, we were going 
to have a Christmas tree. 1 think now that 
if I could get some articles of clothing for 
those very needy scholars, it would >be the 
best thing I could do for them. 

It came into my mind to-day that if I 
could write to you, you might be able to do 
us some good by speaking to some families, 
who might take pleasure in sending these 
poor children some old clothing which they 
cannot make use of themselves. They will 
be thankful for any kind ot ga. ment, or gar- 
ments, let it be ever so little. 

I am sorry to feel the necessity of writing 
such a letter as this, but I am sorrv for the 
children, and I know no other step to take. 
If you do find anyone who wants to send 
anything, have them sond it by the way of 

1 trust that I have not asked too much in 
this letter. 

Yours truly. 



have now sixty-four' members We had 
pledges sent from New York, and some from 
Mass., — I thii.k several hundred, besides a 
large one to be framed. We are trying to 
have a little Library forour Temperance So- 
ciety. We just took papers, such as " Apples 
of Gold" etc . and sewed them together 
to make books. We have a Sewing Society 
also. Rosa sends love. 

Yours truly. 



Va., Dec. 8, 1884. 

Dear Friend : — 

I wrote you some time since, but don't 
think my fetter reached you. 

Our school is much larger now than it 
was at this time last year. Still we have 
twenty-, hree scholars who have not come 
in school yet. I have been around to see 
why it was that they were not in school. To 
my surprise, in every case the cause of the 
scholars being out of school was that they 
did not have clothes and shoes to keep 
them warm at home, much less at school. 
Indeed, many of the scholars who are in 
school have not clothes sufficiently to keep 
them warm in school. Some of them suffer 
very much, coming and going from school. 

As cold as the weather is, there are many 
who come without hats or shoes. 

There are many children within a mile of 
our school who seem not to have either 
mother or father, but live with some poor, 
old, helpless woman, who is not [able to do 
anything for them. 

The larger number of colored families in 
this neighborhood have a little piece of land 
and some kind of a house, but they are ex- 

I spent £u° r tne money that I am able to 
spend, and have gotten everything from the 



A POOR PEOPLE TRYING TO BUILD A 
SCHOOL HOUSE. 

One of our most faithful workers 
adds his testimony upon the question 
of the colored people's interest in edu- 
cation, 

Va., Feb. ij. tSSj. 

Dear Friend :— 

I am very much obliged to you for the 
little " Manners" book you sent me. I was 
wondering where 1 could get such a book. 
It is just the thing I need in my school. It 
is very interesting. 

The next meeting of the teachers' is to be 
at my school house to-morrow. I am afraid 
that the county superintendent will not be 
able to be with us this time, as he is called 
off to Richmond just now. He is such a 
good educator, that we are sorry to be with- 
out him. 

My school has been better attended this 
inter than it was last. I suppose one reason 
!, the scholars know me better than they 
did last winter, and I know where to look 
for them when they stay away. 

Our school house has been too small all 
the while ; but as the school grows, the 
house becomes so crowded we have not 
room to scarcely turn round. 

The county says it is not able to build us 
a larger one. Indeed it does not seem to be 
able to pay the teachers. Some of us, who 
have taught five months, have not been paid 
for the first month yet. 

One day I thought to myself that I would 
call the parents and patrons oflthe school to 
the school house, and let them see the chil- 
dren, almost one piled on the other. They 
came and saw things just as they were. 

After consulting each other, we made up 
our minds to go to work and buiid a room 
to the one which we have. Our present 
school room is 18 by 24 feet. 

We want to put a' room on the end of the 
present one, of the same size. The parents 
and patrons are poor, but they are giving a 
part of what little they have. The patrons, 
parents and teachers have given sixty dollars, 
and where they got this money is a wonder 
to me. The house will cost us a hundred 
and seventy-five dollars ($175 00). We do 
not know where the hundred and fifteen will 
come from ; but we feel sure that if we trust 
in the Lord, He will bring usjput all right. 

Our Sunday school is much larger than it 
was last year. 

I am getting to do better work in both 
day and Sunday school this year than I did 
last. 

Yours truly, 



ing. It seems to be inconvenient for me to 
attend 

We have no maps of Palestine ; would be 
very glad to get some. Just last week I was 
wondering what steps to take to get a map 
of Palestine. We need one while studying 
about St. Paul. / 

If you have anv friend who would like to 
help a struggling little band, please tell them 
that we would be very glad to get some 
books for our library. We have very few on 

We are getting on very well with our 
schools. 

The times are a little dull just now, but I 
think that business will open soon. 

This leaves my family and self well. Hop- 
ing to hear from you soon, 

I am, yours truly. 

Y. 



A NORTHERN SCHOOL HOUSE. 

A Hampton graduate, who has done 
good work in the Butler school and 
night school at Hampton, and has just 
gone to take charge of a colored school 
in tbe North, is surprised, to find disad- 
vantages which he did' not expect in 
that favored region. 

N. I„ .\tarch iglh, '8t. 

Miss H 

I am glad to be able to write to you so 
soon, and to say that my school is now well 
under way. but.am laboring under many dis- 
advantages which I never anticipated. In 
the first place. I have 5+ scholars, in seven 
different grades, in a room about one-half as 
large as my room at the Butler. The aisles 
are about twelve inches wide, and the desks 
so close together that a boy five years old 
cannot stand between them. .' have very 
few (only two) blackboards, no maps or 
globe, and many other things just as needlul 



thout. 
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GRATEFUL MEMORIES. 

An early student of Hampton, one of 
the sixty students sent through the 
course on the fund collected in England 
for the puipose by Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Dixon, writes gratefully of his bene- 
factors, and gives some account of the 
work h.e has been faithfully engaged in 
ever since he was prepared for it by 
their benevolence. 

Va., March 2nd, /88s. 

Was C 

Your kind letter is at hand. I am glad to 
see that you understand me to be in earnest 
about the Master's work. I feel thanklul 
that I am able to do something for Him. 

I am well acquainted with Mr and Mrs 
Dixon. They were my benefactors at Hamp- 
ton. Had it not been for them, perhaps I 
would have been bound to-day with the 
cords of Ignorance and sin I look upon 

l^have leftAme rTcf" ' ,bat 
I have never attended the Alumni meet- 



They have had four different teachers this 
term ; and. as you may expect, the children 
are very noisy— not only noisy, but bad— at 
school, in the street, and, I guess, at home. 
Mr Holmes makes no mistake when' he says 
that much missionary work can and needs tp 
be done. I think sometimes that a stronger 
one than I should be here. 

With all this, I am struck with the marked 
quietness ol tne place. Many Quakers, Oh, 
the scholars are just carried away with these 
plantation songs. They have begun to learn 
• Dixie." I have much confidence and hope 
in success. 

I have not visited many homes yet, but 

hope to. Have seen D ; T and 

the two W boys who were once at 

Hampton. 

I was visited yesterday by two of the mem- 
bers of the School Board, who told me they 
would do whatever they could to help me in 
making this a good school. 

This is the onlycolored school in the city. 
I shall try hard to make it better. 

Will you, please, as soon as you can, send 
me the price, name, and place of purchasing 
such maps as those in the Butler? I want 
to ask the board for a set like them. I shall 
be glad to have this as soon as you can send. 

I arrived here on the 13th, about 3:15. 

Fred. P died the same day, about 

4 P.M., so I did not get there in time to see 
him alive. He was buried at this 'place. 

1 hope the Butler and its associates are 
doing well. I have a Monroe's chart, which 

was the property of Mr. P . I find it 

very useful. 

Very sincerely. 

J- 



FROM AN UNDER-GRADUATE TEACHER, 
PREACHER AND TAILOR. 

Much good work is done by some of 
our students who, for reasons not dis. 
creditable, have failed to complete a 
full course, but who, having an aptitude 
for teaching and a desire to do good, 
have thrown themselves heartily into 
the work. One such sends the follow- 
ing extremely interesting account of 
his work : 

Md.. Jan. ijth, i88j. 

Dear Miss C 

I have made several attempts to write you, 
to inform you how I am succeeding in the 
teaching work. You will not find my name 
among the graduates of Hampton, as I left 
the institution, on account of sickness, in 
1876, Though an under-graduate, I am try- 
ing to do, and am given credit for doing, 
good work. I came here from Philadelphia, 
and have been teaching in this county since 
1878. I have married and become a perma- 
nent resident of the place. I have been 
teaching my school here three years with en- 
couragin 
as it m 
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who cannot be /induced to take advantage of 
the blessing ofjeducation. The white people 
are very friendly to me and my work. In 
many instances, where I have failed to im- 
press the people of their duty in sending 
their children, thewhite people have pointed 
out the advantages to be gamed from learn- 
ing, and have in this way rendered me great . 
assistance. The relation existing between 
the white people and myself is cordial, in 
fact all I desire. The only ill-feeling against 
me. which is slight, is' from my own people, 
and is the offspring of selfishness and jeal- 
ousy. I have maile.ita purpose since I came 
here to show those people that the Negro, 
with his moral and intellectual attainments 
as found In most Southern places, must not 
be regarded as a true type ol the Negro as 
he is found in intelligent communities else- 
where. 'A white man said to me, some lime 
ago. " You have actions and pri iciples like 
a white man, I always thought all darkies 
were like our darkies here." The people 
here are advancing slowly. One of their 
most pressing needs is an intelligent and 
fearless ministry. They do not leceive from 
their ministers proper moral training ; they 
look with horror upon a tune that sounds 
like a song, though the same personslhave 
no scruple about lying and stealing. The 
teacher's work, if well done, will tell in fruit 
in future generations! but the ministers 
should be men whose lives and teachings 
will bring many of the present generation 
from darkness to moral and religious light. 
In connection with teaching, I carry on a 
little tailoring business, and am patronized 
by colored and white : so between teaching, 
tailoring, and gardening. I am kept busy. \ 
hope you will excuse -my first, hurriedly 
written, thrown together letter. 

Any reading matter that you may have to 
dispose of wi'l be thankfully received by my 
scholars and myself. 

Hoping thai' Hampton Institute and its m 
officers may prosper, and that the new year f 
may be full of health and prosperity for you, 
I remain. 

Very respectfully yours. 



. ^ 

TEN YEARS A TEACHER. 

One of our earlier graduates who has 
married, writes thus of the work 
in which both he and his wife have ' 
been engaged. 

Virginia. Nm. 8th, 1884. 

Miss A. E. C 

My school opened with brighter prospects 
. for keeping np the required average than it 
has heretofore. My enrolment for the first 
month was over sixty. I am now entering 
upon my tenth year as teacher. Eight out 
of ten have been among the pupils of this 
place. I " don't feel no ways tired" yet. I 
like the business. I don't think any work 
is grander. 

Mrs. C is not teaching this term, she 

wanted to very badly, but her physician ad- 
vised her not to. I have made out my 
monthly report. I have an average daily at- ' 
tendance of thirty-seven, and sixty on roll 
which you can see. As I near the end of 
this, I learn that Mr. Blaine is defeated for 
the presidency, which I am very sorryMp 
learn. However, I hope that if 'Mr. Cleve^-- 
land is elected, he will make us a good presi- 
dent. I further hope that there will not be anv 
material change toward the treatment of the 
colored people down South. 

With kind regards. 



My school is not as large 
t be. There are many persons 




Died :— at Salem, N. J., March 13. of con- 
sumption, Frederick S. Phillips, graduate of" 
Hampton Institute, class of '78, and of Will- 
iston Seminary, class of '84. 

Tne death of tftis young man removes one 
of Hampton's most earnest, faithful and 
promising graduate teachers, who, had he 
lived, must have risen to great usefulness 
and prominence among his race. Ev 
he left Hampton, he has labored inct 
to improve himself and do good to I 
pie. At Williston Seminary, heg ' 
respect and affection of his white L_„. 
and teachers, and graduated as salutatorian 
and second in a class of over fifty. He, was 
prepared for college and would havgrfhtered 
Harvard next fall. His fine talents «ere 
consecrated by Christian principles. 

Died :— at Hampton, Va., William Cope- 
land, graduate of Hampton, class of '78. 1 

Mr. Copeland had recently come to Hamp- 
ton to engage in business. His prospects 
were excellent: he was a man of solid worth 
and Christian principle and will be a loss to 
his people in the town among whom his 
influence would have been strong for good. 
He leaves a beloved wife and many friends 
to mourn his loss. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 

Dr. A. L Hall Fair Haven. N. Y., says; 
"Hive prescribed it with marked benefit in 
indigestion and urinary troubles." 7 
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necessity. The white man wants access and many times made up my 
to the land, and the Indian wants that if ever I should get hold of a book 
access to the white man's civilization. I would study it very hard and learn 
The difference between them is that everything in it." 

the one knows and insists upon his right; These first thoughts of books are in- 
the other doesn't. The Indian clings teresting. Murie, as he tells us, attend- 
to his Reservation as his last chance of ed the first Government day school 
foothold: the little remnant of right ! for a year, and was taken out by the 
Agent to become interpreter for the 
physician at the Agency. He soon left 
the doctor's office to attend the newly 
opened boarding-school for two years. 
The Agent then made him his office 
boy, and he improved his opportunity 
to pick up many English words. 

In 1879 he came to Hampton and 
finished the course here. On his re- 
turn home he was made assistant 
teacher at the Indian boarding school. 
His reasons for giving up this position, 
in which he did "well, are worth notic- 



"Thf. time was when the red men 
were the savages, but it is now the white 
men who are the savages"— says the 
Springfield Republican, apropos of the 
Crow Creek affair. 

It is interesting to learn from the 
Commissioner's Report that < f the 73 
crimes committed against Indians by 
whiles in 1884, 11 were brought to pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. Hiram Price recently remarked: 
"There are 200,000 inhabitants in Wash- 
ington, which is the capital of this 
great nat'on and the central point of 
its refinement and culture, and yet there 
is more drunkenness and crime there 
than among the 250,000 Indians who 
are savages and have never felt the ele 
vating influences o. our modern civiliza- 
tion." 

The history of the Crow Creek fail- 
ure reads like a deliberate vindication 
of the .Indian and his "self-constituted" 
friends. Newspaper comment on 
the affair has been very general and re- 
markably just. People have thought 
and talked and written about it. ' This 
fact, no less than the prompt and hon- 
orable action of the Government, shows 
us that the "world moves." 

The permanent location of the 
Forest Grove school is to be at Salem, 
Oregon. The Indian Citizen says: "The 
new location is a good one, and possess- 
es manv advantages that will assist in 
building up the school, and giving it 
the opportunity of doing work, to an 
extent that the temporary nature of-its 
present location has always prevented. 
Two grades of pupils will go to Salem 
in a few days to live on the neW land. 
Supt. Coffin has made arrangements 
for the farm work to be begun, and 
the boys will commence at once to 
clear the lond for the building site." 



Oklahoma. 

If the settlers who are so anxious to 
locate in that part of the Indian Terri- 
tory they have called Oklahoma, would 
delay a few months they might enter 
the promised land with full authority. 
One of the last sections of the Indian 
Appropriation Bill authorizes the Pres- 
ident to negotiate with the Creeks, 
Seminoles and Cherokees, for the pur- 
pose of opening to s-ttlement under 
the homestead laws the lands in ques- 
tion.— Morning Star. 



left him out of great possessions. He 
is naturally slow to realize that it is a 
right which does him no longer any 
good. The tremendous physical con- 
sequences" of the white man's advent 
which he sees and mourns, are of less 
importance to him now than the slow 
but certain moral .effects which he is 
unwilling to acknowledge. If he could 
have escaped the first, he would have 
felt the second all the sooner.and in- 
stead of dying an Indian, he would per- 
haps have lived — a white man ! 

It is time we appreciated the fact 
that an Indian Reservalion is not a 
provision of nature for the savage, but 
a scheme of mistaken policy. We put 
the Indian there to get him out of the 
way, and we 'succeeded but too well; we 
got him out of the way of society, of 
education, of religion, of law. We 
created for him unnatural conditions. 
We put over him a representative of 
the Government in the shape of an 
Indian Agent, whose relation to the 
Indians is one that ought not to exist. 
If he is the right sort of man, he may 
do great good in that relation, as could 
a good master in the old slavery days; 
nevertheless he is part of a system 
that has nothing to say to a free and 
enlightened state of society. 

This then is the practical problem — 
How to open the Reservation with jus- 
tice to the' Indian. Without great in- 
justice to him as well as to us it can- 
not long remain unopened. It is to be 
hoped, at least, that wire-pulling pol- 
iticians have learned one lesson from 
recent events; fairness or something 
like it will be demanded of them in 
the conduct of an Indian policy. 

The people expect it; and the people 
do, after all, rule the politicians! The 
time is surely coming, (and until it 
comes justice will be denied to many,) 
when the weakest side will be the 
strongest, because a physical disadvan- 
tage will have become a moral advan- 
tage. 
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The Fate of the Reservation. 

The Reservation must go ! This is 
the moral of the political .land-grab for 
the Crow Creek territory,(defeated 
because the means were unworthy, not 
because the end was undesirable;) of 
the Oklahoma "boom," a land-grab on 
a larger scale; as well as of the act 
opening up the Santee Sioux Reser- 
vation in Nebraska, where their Agent, 
Maj. Lightner, has long devoted all his 
energies to securing his property in 
severalty to every Indian. 

The Reservation must go, not only 
because of a material, but a moral 



An Indian's View of Indian Educa- 
tion. 

A meeting in the interests of Indian 
civilization through education was re- 
cently held in Lawrence, Kan., the 
seat of Haskell Institute. It is spoken 
of as a significant fact that among the 
people on the border there is already 
so strong a sentiment in favor of Indian 
progress. 

Dr. Marvin, the head of the Lawrence 
School, (which opened last fall with 
fourteen pupils and numbers at present 
362,) spoke at length of the claims of 
the Indian to an education and its pow- 
erful influence upon him. But "the 
most interesting part of the exercises" 
was the simple, straight-forward story 
of a young educated Pawnee Indian, 
and Hampton graduate, James Murie, 
which was "listened to with the closest 
attention." 

Murie gave the salient points in the 
story of his life. "I was born in Ne- 
braska, (the State where the Pawnees 
lived before we moved into the Terri- 
tory,) on the old Pawnee reservation, 
and there I attended a boarding-school 
for the first time. I was taught by one 
of the Pawnee school-girls who had 
learned her A B C's. She would take 
us into a recitation room, where she 
would teach us the A B C's, and then 
turn us out after we had been reciting 
for an hour or so. I remember once 
getting away from the school, and join- 
ing my parents on a buffalo hunt. * * 
When we got to the Territory we had 
to live in tents. At this time the Paw- 
nees were receiving rations and therefore 
did not care about helping themselves. At 
night I would lie down on a hard bed 
with a blanket or so, and only one 
blanl 
wouh 



My first reason was that I felt the 
need of an education; that I was not 
prepared for the great field of labor; 
that I felt that my knowledge of the 
Bible was not enough, and .therefore I 
could not do much good among my 
people. 

My next reason was that I could not 
save a dollar nor even a cent. As soon 
as the Indians found out that I was 
getting a salary, they became my uncles, 
grandparents and cousins, and were 
very closely related to me! When I 
drew my pay they would crowd around 
me, and I hated to refuse them, as I 
knew they needed the money more 
than I did. They are very poor. What 
little I had saved I gave to those 
camps who needed most help." The 
third reason for leaving was the pre- 
judice and jealousy of the interpreters 
and others, who were constantly trying 
to throw him back upon camp life; and 
the fourth the' matrimonial intriguing 
of some of the Indians, which was con- 
trary to the "respect for young women, 
learned at Hampton!" 

From the vantage-ground of his 
present position at Haskell Institute, 
Murie speaks as follows of life and pro- 
gress among the Pawnees. 

"Many of the Pawnees have adopteg. 
the ways of a great people. Mjtffy 
have houses and farms and are d»fng 
well. My father is the head doct/r of 
the Pawnees. It is very hard foi-him 
to adopt the white man's road, .but he 
is slowly coming out from his supersti- 
tions, and sees the need of an education 
for his children. He is living on a 
farm of 320 acres, having a house built 
and a good piece of land broken. He 
raises good crops and is satisfied that 
it pays to cultivate the soil. 

The Pawnees are a religious people 
and I tried my best to teach them all I 
could about the "wonderful stories" of 
the white man. I remember one time 
I went to a village and on entering a 
mud lodge I saw a man lying close by 
the fire groaning. I asked him to sit 
up, that I had something to tell him. 
I told him of a Great Doctor who could 
cure him if he would only call upon 
Him. I talked to him, and after a- 
while he said, "Young Eagle, I feel 
better!" I left, and the next week I was 
surprised to see him in the store look- 
ing happy. As soon as he saw me he 
walked up to me and told me that the 
stories 'were wonderful.' 

What the Indian lacks to-day is labor. 
He was broughmp and educated to be 
a hunter and nothing else, and what I 
hope you farmers will do will be to 
take our students out on your farms, 
and teach them the art of agriculture, 
while on the other hand the Institution 
will be educating them in books. 
When the Indians find out what labor 
is, and are good farmers with a little 
education, then admit them to be citi- 
izens of the United States." 



age of sixty sever/ must be considered 
premature, put a jdramatic close to an 
eventful career. "It is somewhat remark 
able" says the Magazine of American 
History, in its sketch of Johnson's life, 
"that an Iroquois chief, should in our 
peaceful time and among the quiet and 
law-respecting people of Canada, die 
from the effects of wounds received 
from his enemies of European race, as 
doubtless many of his predecessors 
had died in the fiercer days of old. 
But the conditions were/strangely re- 
versed. The conflict was still one of 
civilization with barbarism; but in this 
case Indian civilization stood at bay 
before white savagery, and conquered 
in the end, though at the expense of a 
noble life." 

The chief claimed descent from the 
famous Hiawatha. His father was an 



eminent war-chief and orator and an 
educated man in the Mohawk tongue. 
When the boy was at school in Brant- 
ford his intelligence attracted the at- 
tention of i missionary of the church 
of England, who took him into his 
own family and trained him to be his 
interpreter. "To translate readily the 
recondite reasonings of an English ser- 
mon into a language of such a differ 



ket to put 
Id think of 



lyself. Then I 
the books I had studied, 



A Missionary Among the Six Na- 
tlons. 



Chief George H. M. Johnson— the 
somewhat anachronistic title of an ed- 
ucated Mohawk Indian— died about a 
vear ago at his home of Chiefswood, in 
Ontario, Can. His death, which at the 



ent type as the Iroquois was a task of 
no small difficulty. That Johnson fi- 
nally mastered this art and^was able to 
convey to an Indian audience, prompt- 
ly and accurately, the meaning of the 
most complicated passage of an En- 
glish speech, was admitted by all 
among his hearers who were acquaint- 
ed with both languages." 

He was appointed Church Interpre- 
ter and afterwards Government Inter- 
preter, and held at the same time his 
seat as hereditary chief in the councils 
of his people. In all his duties he was 
watchful, active and enthusiastic. He 
waged incessant war against the illicit 
sale of liquor on the Reserve — an evil 
of,long standing, toward whose ex- 
tinction all efforts had hitherto been in 
In his successful campaign 
against the white ruffians who thus 
ruined his people, the chief was twice 
brutally assaulted and the second time 
left for dead. After a long illness, he 
partly regained his strength but never . 
fully recovered from the effects of his 
injuries. From that day, however, 
"the Reserve has been as safe and free 
from open violations of the law as any 
part of Canadl." . , 

But this Wis not all. During all 
this time he had been carrying out 
plans for the benefit and improvement 
of his people. His religious, zeal, his 
progressive spirit in agriculture and 
every useful art, were of untold value 
to them. His beautiful home on the 
Grand River, which gained for him his 
Indian name of "He who has the great 
mansion," was a perpetual object les- 
son. "The attractions of the place and 
of the household," we are told, "brought 
many visitors, who all came affray dj> 
lighted with a reception in which In- 
dian hospitality had combined with 
English courtesy and refinement to 
make the guests feel themselves pleas- 
antly at home." His wife was a lady 
of culture and good family, the sister- 
in-law of his early patron, Mr. Elliot, 
who was of great assistance to him in 
his life-work. Perhaps no Indian has 
done more for the advancement of his 
people than the Mohawk chief and 
practical missionary, George Johnson. 
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Incidents of Indian Life at 
Hampton. 

In the Geography Class. " Where do 
you live?" " I live on the eat." 

A Visitor. "Are they real Indians?" 

Teacher. "Oyes! This is a little 
Sioux girl! " 

Visitor, (turning to a friend.) " Just 
think! She says this is little Sue.! 

Some really artistic groups have lately 
been " taken" by the untiring Mr. B — , 
including the Girls' Fancy Work Class, 
and the Boys' Reading Room. They 
make very attractive photographs. 

It was an "object lesson" on the ap- 
ple. " And what is this?" inquires the 
teacher, touching the stem. There is a 
moment's .silence before a "prize 
scholar" confidently replies, " The 
handle!" 

Almost every day findssomething ad- 
ded to the attractions of the Reading 
Room. A large album is ajready part- 
ly filled with .specimens of Indian art, 
and. the long folds of a red curtain 
make an effective background for many 
cheerful scenes. A kind friend is re- 
covering and cataloguing the Library. 

Prof. Painter, the agent of the Indian 
Rights Association at Washington, 
came to Hampton immediately on th.- 
suspension of the Crow Creek Executive 
order, and by his kind " talk" at the 
opening of school greatly reassured 
the boys and girls. He also took part 
in our Indian prayer meeting and told 
an interesting story of a great General 
and an Apache chief. 

On the third Sunday in Lent, Bish- 
op Randolph confirmed sixteen of our 
. Indians at the beautiful old church in- 
Hampton. All the Indians were there, 
and the church was crowded with their 
friends, many of whom afterwards said 
that they had never witnessed a more 
touching cerempny. The well-chosen 
words of the Bishop's address showed 
that he entered fully into the spirit of 
the occasion. 

A feature ot the children's service 
Easter Day at St. John's, was singing 
by our Indians in their native tongue. 
A hymn was sung in alternate English 
and Dakota by the pretty children's 
choir of treble voices, and in the deep 
tones of the young Indian meri^aod the 
good missionary hymn, " From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains," with foreign 
words and familiar harmony, fitly 
closed the services. 



A finishing ' touch was put to the 
Senior entertainment on Easter Monday 
night by a series of graceful Tableaux 
from the story of Pocahontas, in which 
the five Senior Indians took part. The 
thrilling scene of the rescue of Captain 
John Smith was much admired, especi- 
ally as to the girls, who were all in full 
Indian dress and decoration. 



A LETTER FROM OMAHA. 

March !4lh, 18S5. 

MyMear Mrs. S 

I am going to write to you a few lines. 
We came home last week. My family they 
were very fond of Eddie, they talk to him 
Indian and Eddie he understand what they 
say and he talk to them English, and they 
said" we don't understand you what you 
say," and they just laugh. 1 1 miss you all 
teachers and scholars. Give my love to all. 
We have good time to see our families and 
friends.1* * Little Eddie he want to go 
ride all the time; yesterday he cry after ; he 
aaid he want to ride on horseback and 
Philip he let him ride on horseback and he 
hold him. i He said " I am not afraid of the 
horse ; I am big boy and strong boy." Write 



Minnie Stabler. 



A Sunday School Symposium. 

"My Sunday class tires me out more 
completely than any other," remarked 
a Sunday School teacher a few days 
ago. "And yet I never realize that I 
am tired until it is over. I wonder 
why?" 

"I suppose in addition to the mental 
effort of teaching Indians, there is a 
moral strain of which you are scarcely 
conscious at the time." 

"I hope you do not mean to imply — " 
"Not at all !" responds No 2 to this 
laughing protest, '!and, so far as that 
goes, we are teaching morals, if not re- 
ligion, every day of our lives ! But 
there certamiy is an immense responsi- 
bility in giving to these children their 
first ideas of Christianity." 

" It's a beautiful opportunity; doesn't 
it seem so to you ?" asked a third. 
"Think of taking up the story of 
Christ's life as we have done this 
year ; following it through the dramat- 
ic scenes which create of themselves a 
culminating interest, and giving its 
plain lessons, so far as may be, in His 
own words!" 

"And think of the Bible geography 
and history and biography often taught 
in the name of religion — things that 
are no more religion than are the his- 
tory and geography of our schools !" 
exclaimed the first speaker. 

"Yet they are deeply interesting 
in connection with the material growth 
of religion," repli^sa fourth. "It seems 
to me, I confess, one of the chief differ- 
ences between a class of Indians and of 
ordinary white children, that the form- 
er can be touched much more vividly 
and directly. The average Sunday 
School boy for example, is already, in a 
sense, too familiar with much that he 
yet needs to know ; and we have to in- 
terest him by a skilful, ' indirect ap- 
proach to the subject." . 

'•You know what my children are," 
says teacher No. 2. "Those small boys 
are so many independent atoms. If I 
lose tile power of attraction for a single 
second, the result is — chaos !" 

First Teacher. "I shall never forget 
my first trouble with a Sunday School 
class. One of my boys turned to look 
at the clock — and 1 was heartbroken '" 
A Fifth. "Your class of beginners 
ly interesting, M* 



almost wholly on the great, yet simple 
moral lessons of the Life we are trying 
to follow !" 

Fifth Teacher. "How does the mir- 
aculous part affect them ?" 

Sixth Teacher. "O, they believe in it 
implicitly ! Their own superstitions 
and faith in the marvellous have pre- 
pared them for that." 

First Teacher. "Would the story im- 
press them as powerfully without the 
miracles ?" 

Sixth Teacher. "No, I don't think it 
would. They rather expect ttiem. 
Still, the Death upon the Cross would, 
I believe, be enough. The thought of 
Christ as the bravest man. means a 
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"Speaking of the 
responsibilities of teaching Indians, I be- 
lieve the responsibility of bringing 
them into the Church is as great as 
that of leaving them outside. They 
are too ready to depend wholly upon 
our judgment and belief in this as in 

other things." ^ 

Fifft Teacher. "O.T don't think so ! 
It seems to me, as I said before, that 
they are thoroughly honest with them- 
selves, and that joining the church 
means more to them than it often does 
to us. One boy said, "I don't want to 
be a Christian, because if I do I must 
give up diinlirg snd smcling!" But 
when he did make up his mind, we felt 
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perhaps, what great man called the 
Indian tlie 'noblest heathen God evet 
made ?' Who knows but he may be- 
come the finest Christian !" 



The Story of Columbus. 

told try little Indian girls. 
'uislopher Columbus is the first one 
who ever discovered the Western Con- 
tinent. He thought about it fora long 
time but he did not know that there 
was another continent, so he thought 
he would sail around the Earth and 
comeback to India again. 'So he want- 
ed somebody to go with him but' no- 
body did not believe him, so he went to 
the Queen and told her all about it. 
He could not go by himself because he 
was just only a poor man and the 
Queen and the King b< 



to come out 

First Teacher. "Some of our 'ad- 
vanced' religious thinkers would be de- 
lighted ! But on the whole we agree, 
do we not, with the Indian Agent's re- 
mark that a good Indian would be a 
pretty good man any where ?" 
All. "Yes, indeed !" 
Second Teacher. "I should think thev 
would find it hard to accept Christ's 
teachings of love toward our enemies. 
'All's fair in war,' with the most moral 
savage, isn't it ?— treachery and theft 
included !" 

First Teacher, (reproachfully) " How can 
you? But you're rightabout one thing 
it is the 'savage' in them, and those are 
the very things they leave behind them 
as 'uncivilized.' When they accept the 
Christian spirit and doctrine, they ac- 
cept it, too, without any of the mental 
reservations we occasionally allow our- 
selves. I don't think the Indian nature 
is 'subtle' enough yet for much self- 
deceptioi." 

Third Teacher, (gently) "How wise 
is in dwelling as he does 
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but how do you teach them? They | tlley sold a ," ll, e"' jewels and got s 
understand almost no English, I believe? 
Do you use an interpreter?" 

A Sixth. "Not often. I teach by 
means of pictures — writing on the black 
board — occasionally by the help of a Da- 
kola Bible and my ow'n very imperfect 
understanding of it — when all else fails, 
I go by intuition !" 

First Teacher. "What is the moral 
code of the untaught Indian ? Do you 
get at it at all ?an'd do you find it much 
the same as ours ?" 

Sixth Teacher. ' "They have a strong 
sense of right and wron^; — not invaria- 
bly corresponding to our own. I think 
I find a leaning toward the idea that 
what is entirely natural cannot be very 
wrong. 'Why did God put it into our 
hearts?' they say, if he did not mean it 
to come our ? " 



had their ships and | 
t went on sailing and | 
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Lhey found the water is shal- 
iy saw some little trees in 
nd they thought it must be 
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around them Hying about, and 
awhile the man who is on the top of 
the mast call out "Land! Land!" 

They were so glad, and soon as they 
got out of the ships they went on the 
land and kiss the earth and they saw 
some people very much different from 
them and Columbus called them In- 
dians because he thought they were in 
India. Those Indians were very good 
to Columbus and his people, and he 
was going home to Spain again and he 
took some Indians with him and fruits 
and plants too, so they would believe 
him that he discovered a new conti- 
nent. 

And when they got home the people 
made a great shout at Columbus be- 
cause he was very brave and great man 
too. After that he wanted to come 
back again and that time he had 200 
ships and 90 men. 

> ■ A. D. 



There was once a boy whose name was 
Christopher Columbus. Hewasavery 
poor boy, he was born in Italy. He 
went to school when he was twelve 
years old, and he studied navigation 
and also about the heavens. He studi- 
ed very hard and went travelling all 
time on the water and once he got 

ipwrecked and he had to swim six 



miles to tjhe land. He used to have 
very hard times. 

As he grew older he thought more** 
about the earth and at last he thought 
it must be round, and he wanted to 
sail across it and find some other land 
that none of the people know about. 
So he went to all the places he knew 
and asked the people if thev would 
help him to get ships, but they would 
not do it. At last he went to the 
Queen of Spain and asked her about 
it. First she would not listen to him 
and Columbus went back and after he 
had gone 12 miles the yueen sent for 
him and told him that she would help 
him. And she sold all her jewels and 
got money enough to get their ships 
and food to last them for two years. 
Next Columbus wanted some men, but 
the men were afraid and so the Oueen 
had to tell them to go, and there were 
90 men. The ship Columbus was in 
was the biggest. They sailed on till 
one night they could see land bin they 
had to wait till morning, and they let 
off a gun to the others, and in the 
morning they landed and just as soon 
as they touched the ground they kissed 
it. They thought they would never 
touch the ground again! 

Columbus discovered the island of 
San Salvador in the year 1492. He 
went back and took whole lots of ftjiit 
and some of the Indians; he was wel- 
comed by the Queen and the King 
very gladly. He went a second time 
to the New World and when he got 
there he could not find anything and* 
the people told stories about him tj 
the King and he was brought back to- 
Spain in chains. And the people did 
not like it and they said "shame!" to the 
King, and he took the chains off Col- 
umbus and set him free. 

N. F. 



/ think Columbus was a very brave 
man to stand and bear all the cruel 
treatment the men gave him. He had 
three ships when he first went; their 
names were Santa Maria, Pinta and 
Nina. 

The second time he went he had 
twelve ships and more men. The men 
that he went with the second time were 
quarrelsome and scold at Columbus 
because he possessed all the new land 
he had found. The people thought 
only of gold and did not care whether 
they treated each other polite or not! 
The men told stories about Columbus to 
the King and so the King believed it 
and told the men to send Columbus 
home with chains on his feet andNtrms. 
And when he went back to Spain "the 
people said, "Shame, shame on you! "to 
the King, and so he loosed him and let 
him go. 

Columbus discovered America in 
1492. Columbus grew to an old age 
and he wl a very good man. The In- 
dians are'^ood to him and gave him 
corn, potatoes and other nice things to 
eat. 

Columbus had a great many troubles 
to face before he died, and when he 
was a white-haired old man he went 
from door to door begging, and after 
awhile he just laid down and died. This 
■sail. M. L. 
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Indians of Indian Territory. Their 
Classes, Condition, and Prospects. 

From Official Reports and Personal Ob- 
servation. 

The Indian Territory is a favored re- 
gion, about two hundred and fifty miles in 
extent, the eastern half being well watered 
and adapted both to grazing and to ayricul- 
ture. producing as fine vegetables, corn, and 
cotton crops as can be made in the country, 
and containing considerable timber, coal. 
-,nd other natural resources. Lying between 
Texas Kansas, and Arkansas, and other rap- 
ullv ..rmvin" Slates, it feels their momentum, 
is alll-adv crossed by two intersecting rail- 
roads and two more may soon be built. It 
is occupied by the hvc " civilized nations." 
and bv manv tribes or remnants of tribes 
which' have 'been taken from the track of 
civilization and placed there. In the centre 
of the Territory is a space of not less than; 
three millions of acres called Oklahoma ; af- 
so there is in the Northwest, the ■Cherokee 
strip.' twice as large. Both tracts have been 
purchased bv the Government from the 
■•Nations" and are reserved for the settle- 
ment of other Indians-asort of Bojuny Bay 
for the red race, where many white people 
are asking that all the Indians may be final- 
ly placed. It is good grazing land but ma- 
larious, and is dreaded by the Sioux and 
other tribes who have visiteijKit. The west- 
ern portion of the Indian Territory is in the 
arid region, excellent for stock, but. except 
along the rivers, unsuitable for farming, and 
is occupied by wild or blanket Indians. It 
gives them special advantages for cattle 
raising, for which they are adapted, but scant 
agricultural lands. Only as Indians settle 
on farms will they build good houses «and 
lead regular lives; cattle raising alone per- 
petuates their barbaric life. 

WILD TRIBES. 

The Kiowas. Comancha and Apaches occu- 
py the southern part of this western section 
of the Territory. Under Major Hunt. Indian 
agent these " blanket Indians " have made, 
in the last seven years, encouraging progress 
in agriculture, having over fifty well-fenced 
farms on Wichita River. They own horses 
and cattle, raise considerable corn, and. 
judging Irom the quantity and quality of 
the business of the two local traders, they 
are not without tnrift, for they purchase 
largely and intelligently. 

-FROM MAJOR HUNT'S REPORT FOR '84. 

"The Kiowas, Comanches. and Apaches 
have, I think, made good progress since they 
left the plains, ten years ago, and settled 
down on their reservation. They have given 
up many of their savage customs and adopt- 
ed many of the ways of civilized life; some 
appear in citizen's dress habitually, and 
many others occasionally, but, as no cloth- 
ing was. issued last fall, the number, using 
the dress the past year was less than the 
year before. Many of them cultivate the 
soil and have well- fenced fields, varying in 
size from one up to fifty acres. I regret that 
I cannot report the building of more houses, 
very few having been erected during the 
year. There can be no doubt that these Ind- 
ians are gradually learning and adopting the 
ways of civilized life" 

"The Kiowas have danced less this year 
than usual, and they seem to have given up 
their annual medicine dance, for as yet they 
have <aid nothing about it. The holding of 
this dance has always been a great occasion 
and considered one of their most important 
ceremonies, for they have believed it abso- 
lutely necessary to secure their health, and 
success in all their undertakings, either at 
war or in the chase. They have generally 
gone out on the plains from forty to sixty 
miles from the agency and been absent from 
five to six weeks. On several occasions, 
since the buffalo disappeared, they have suf- 
fered very much with hunger while out, and 
I hope we have heard the last of the dance. 

AGRICULTURE. 

" A much better report may be expected 
hereafter of the farming operations of these 
Indians, for the care and attention to be 
given to the work by the additional number 
of farmers tobe appointed undera late order 
from your ofhee will add materially to the 
result." 

SQUAW-MEN. 

" I had been nearly five years in office be- 
fore I met with the common experience of a 
United States Indian Agent's trouble with 
squaw-men. Having had occasion during 
the year to take action against one of their 
number, they decided I was not such an 
agent as theyjvished to have, and Immedi- 
atly instituted proceedings by which they 
ed to effect a change. There are some 
d men among this class who wield a good 

- he Indians, but there are 

E t-iiaractec and influence is so 
uau mat u is futile to expect peace as long 
as they are permitted to remain among the 



Indians ; some decision is required defining 
their status ; and certainly, if they are to be 
held amenable to law, 1 nd ian agents should be 
supported in all proper action taken again t 
them." 

INDIAN POLICE. 

" The work done by the police during the 
year was very satisfactory, and when provis- 
ion can be made for quarters, and the prop- 
er subsistance of themselves and horses, that 
degree of discipline could be enforced from 
which greater efficiency of the force could 
be attained." 

FREIGHTING. 

"The Indians hauled all. the freight, and, 
except in" cold weather, the"y have done it 
cheerfully and well. The total amount 
hauled was 543.071 pounds; nearly all of 
which was hauled from Caldwell. Kans.. a 
distance of 1 50 miles, and for which the Ind- 
ians received S7.851.56." 

SCHOOLS. 

"The two Indian schools, the one for the 
children of the Kiowa. Comanche, and 
Apache Indians, and the other forthe child- 
ren of the affiliated tribes of the old Wichita 
Agency, have been in successful operation 
during the year. The heavy drafts made 
upon these schools during the term to fur- 
nish children for the Chilocco school and 
others, very considerably reduced the num- 
ber of scholars in attendance. There were 
taken from the agency at one time seventy 
children for the Chilocco school, and most 
of these were drawn from the two schools 
then in Session. The Indians having once 
brought in their children and liUed the 
schools, they are slow in answering the call 
for a new supply to fill the places thus va- 
cated, and as it happened that most of those 



furnished for this purpo* 



had 



not before attended school and the weather 
was very warm, they did not attend regular- 
ly." 

A crop of corn and vegetables was plant- 
ed by the children of each school the past 
season, but like the crops generally in this 
part of the Territory this year, the yield will 
be short. 

The average number of children attending 
the two schools during the year was 84^. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The Rev. J. B. Wicks, who for three 
years past has been laboring as a missionary 
among the Indians of this and the Cheyenne 
Agency, made his home at this agency dur- 
' ig the past year. A neat church building 
as been erected at the agency, and services 
held every Sabbath. The Rev. Mr. W,icks 
presents life Episcopalians of the Central 
_.ocese of New York, and this church was 
built by funds contributed by that Church. 
The Indian church, allied so because it 
isbuiltandis entirely controlled by Ind- 
ns. has continued through the year the 
gular weekly meetings, and I think is in a 
osperous condition. Its membership and 
pport come from the Wichitas and several 
of the other affiliated tribes." 

CHEVENNES AND A RAP A HOES. 

The Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation 
ncludes about four million acres in the 
northern portion of the western section of 
the Territory ; good grazing land— except 
on the sand hills -ample water for stock, in 
1, Washita and Canadian riveis 
and their tributaries. The country is rolling, 
the high prairies needing only irrigation to 
make them yield abundantly as do the low- 
er bottoms. The climate is' delightful. The 
great trouble is the scarcity of timber, and 
the agency is poorly situated in low land, to 
which wood (or building or fuel must be 
hauled fifteen or twenty miles. 

The late agent, John D. Miles of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is well known as one of the 
best in the service. The new agent Major 
D. B. Dyer is also a good man, worthy of 
confidence, as are the agents of Indian Ter- 
ritory as a rule, as far as I could judge. 

In his first annual report, made in August 
last, Major Dyer gives the condition of 
things he has found and his impressions of 
the needs. 

OBSTACLES TO ADVANCEMENT. 

" The most serious difficulty to the ad- 
vancement of these Indians lies in the lack 
of power to' control them, and the best re- 
sults will never be attained until our roving 
and lawless Indians are under complete con- 
trol, and forced, not only to stop depredat- 
ing, but compelled to keep hands off of such 
Indians as desire to work. It is the practice 
of the 'dog soldiers ' to compel the attend- 
ance of all Indians on their medicine mak- 
ing, and on refusal of any one to attend, his 
teepee is cut up, chickens, hogs, and cattle 
killed, growing crops destroyed ; they rule 
with an iron hand, and their will, right or 
wrong, is absolute law. 

We have here 2,366 Arapahoes and 3,905 
Cheyennes, making a grand total of 6,271 
Indians. Outside of the United States po- 
lice, a few half-breeds- and the Indians em- 
ployed in shops or in teaming, all wear 
blankets, live in teepees, and are-uncivilized, 
have the manners, ways, customs, supersti- 



s. &c, which have been attached to their 
s for generations gone by. There is not 
full-blood Indian living in a house, ex- 
cept as above noted. They idle away their 

id those that have small patch, 
they call 
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f told that the 
pable of obeying it 
as whites, and it is a great calamity to them 
as well as the Government that they should 
be allowed to exist and keep up their old 
customs and practices, &c, when a simp e 
of Congress, would so quicklv transfer 
m into law-abiding citizens. The lower 
use of Congress, at its last session, struck 
the key-note to the whole situation, and .1 
sorry that the Senate could not agree 
that— (f 

which, when done by a citizen ol the United 
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the same procuss [hat any 
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This is not complete enough, but would 
have been a splendid start in the right di- 
rection. Thev must conform to the will of 
the Government or take the consequences, 
and it is important that this should be made 
intelligible and significant to them. The 
speedy punishment of the fndians who took 
part in the raid of Horton. and forcibly took 
possession of over 200 ponies in May last, 
would have gone farther to break down the 
power and influence of the worst class of 
Indians, than all the threats that an agent 
could make during the rest of his natural 
days. In these tribes, like all communities, 
there are particularly hard cases, who suc- 
ceed better in general d-vilment than most 
of their friends, because they devote more 
attention to it, turning all 01 their energies 
in that direction, and bringing themselves 
to bear on it with an earnestness and assid- 
uity that could not fail to render them 
prominent. The occurrence of many such 
raids will go further to break down the pow- 
er and influence of the Government, if the 
guilty parties arc left unpunished, than any- 
thing that can be done. These Indians 
ceased tobe useful and became wholly orna- 
mental when they quit hunting and settled 
down here to do literally nothing. -They 
should have been from the start given to 
understand that they must work, and the 
power of the army should have been used 
to sec that they did. I imagine that the 
thousands of hard-working mechanics, arti- 
sans, farmers, and merchants, who pay a 
large tax and have the best interest of our 
whole country at heart, would be surprised 
if they could pause from their work and lake 
a fair view of the 6,000 lazy Indians, who 
daily draw their pound of flesh, and the 
blood with it. hides and horns thrown in. 
At times I get discouraged when I look over 
the vast work to be done here, but so far 
from losing hope, I am only nerving myself 
to fresh exertions, and I know the best way 
to deal With Indians is, to neither promise 
nor threaten anything that cannot be car- 
ried out, and to deal with them always in 
strict justice, treat tnem as human beings, 
like ourselves, as they have much of human 
nature in their red skins, and are, as I have 
remarked, as capable of listening to reason, 
when the reason is good, as if the color was 
white. 

Resources sustain nothing, but labor sus- 
tains everything. This is a good country 
foi diversified Sops, but the importance of 
agriculture among the Indians has been over- 
looked. I hope to organize the labor here 
so as to be able to produce all the wheat, 
eorn, sugar cane, vegetables, and fruits re- 
quired to support these people. I shall not 
increase the amount of money expended but 
shall try hard to get 100 cents' worth of val- 
ue for every dollar of the peoole's money ex 
pended. Twenty-five good farmers as indus 
trial teachers with agricultural implements 
and wire for fencing farms should be allowed 
us, for several years, and it seems strange 
that $300,000 per year can be secured forthe 
purchase of beef and flour, and that this all- 
important end to be accomplished is so ne- 
glected." 

CHEYENNES. 

"The Cheyennes are said to be the smart- 
er race of the two, but in so short a residence 
I am not 

That they are at present 
ization 1 am positive, and that they are in- 
solent, headstrong, domineering and hard to 
restrain cannot be questioned. They have 
never been whipped, and boast that they 
could wipe us out at any time— a matter that 
should speedily call for the attention of the 
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Government, 

can be made! so long 
ing exists and this element 1 
of the tribe. My hands are 
the dog soldiers rule suprerr 
The Indian question is 01 
isorbing interest to our c 
to be devoutly hoped that the Army will be 
called upon to compel this lawless element 
obey the rules of this office, and exchange 
:ir rifles and pistols for agricultural imple- 
:nts, and settle down to farming, instead 
continually riding over the country and 
depredating on every one who may come 
rithin their reach. It is a disgraceful state 
f affairs, discreditable to our Government, 
nd should not exist another day. Men that 
an fight as these have, can work, and why a 
SW score of young bucks should be allowed 

interrupt public travel, levy tax on herds 
and freighters, intimidate, browbeat, and 
threaten the lives of people quietly passing 
through the country, compel the attendance 
of their own people upon the occasion of the 

inc-making. whether they believe in 
lot. under penalty of having their tents 
p. their dogs, horses, cattle, chickens, 
&c , killed, and create a disturbance at yill, 
than a law-abiding citizen can un- 
derstand. The relations of these Indians to 
Government have never been cordial, 
is it strange at all when we consider 
that they have never been made to respect its 
thority. They are proud of their own 
tribe and despise the Arapahoes. Part of 
like comes no doubt from the fact 
that the Arapahoes have stood by the Gov- 
nt when they were hostile. Cheyenne 
sometimes marry Arapahoes. but I \ 
n told the men never do. 
They make medicine several times during 
the season, which occupies several months 
"of their valueless time. At the medicine 
some very extraordinary scenes can be wit- 
nessed. For the Buffalo and Sun dances a 
large number of the braves arc selected on I 
account of their physical strength and endur- 
ance ; they, strip and paint themselves to the 
waist ; some torture themselves and dance 
until they drop from sheer exhaustion ; not 
many stand it for more than a day or two 
without food or water. Their endurance is 
worthy of a better cause. 

The idea of a future existence. 1 believe, 
is general among these people, but it 
is said if one dies by hanging he is forev- 
er lost. Their religion will change greatly 
as they advance in civilization, but supersti- 
tioi s will cling to them for. generations, and 
il will be many years before they treat their 
women other than as slaves. 

An Indian does not entertain the idea 
that girls exist merely to display fine drap- 
ery and look pretty ; they have a decided no- 
tion that they were born to labor: and of 
the 75 acres reported as being under cultiva- 
tion by full-bloods of this large tribe, hard- 
ly any of it was worked wholly by men. In 
addition to the above 75 acres, two half- 
breeds have farms of looacies. and the corn 
yield will be satisfactory." 

ARAPAHOES. \ 

•• The Arapahoes are generally quite tract- 
able, good-natured and inclined to be pro- 
gressive, but like all Indians, they lack ad- 
hesion and zeal and aggressive habits, and 
in the tribe there are some who are as bad 
as the worst Cheyennes; and while I 
have laid little of our ttouble at their door. 

1 have done so because they are generally 
more inclined to the right, and if separated 
from the Cheyennes would. I think, do much 
better. Stilblome of the depredations re- 
ported are tradable directly to them, and 
while such reports are In some cases exag- 
gerated, allowing a reasonable margin for . 
enlargement, there is much that I know 
to be true that needs speedy correction. 
The ordinary police work of a great Govern- 
ment like ours ought to be sufficiently well 
done to render such scenes as are of weekly 
occurrence impossible. 

The full-bloods of this tribe farm in a 
small way. having planted the past spring 
422 acres to corn and garden vegetables; but 
I am safe in saying that not more than 100 
acres of this will produce anything, owing to 
the fact that it was abandoned as soon as 
planted, for the medicine making." 

FARMING. 

" The question now agitating the Indians 
is, shall we go to farming? If tney can keep 
body and soul together by obtaining in some 
shape the results of the labors of others, as 
they say, they are not ready and will not be 
civilized, and look upon any one who wishes 
to advance them in agriculture as their ene- 
my." 

THE MENNON1TE MISSIONARY, 
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school with their rivals, and having had the 
promise of one for themselves. "With moral 
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ones, understand the English language well 
and speak it freely among themselves. In- 
dustrial education was given as far as there 
was work for the boys onnhe farm, and the 
girls at sewing and house-work. " To en- 
courage them, we have given some of the 
larger boys the privilege to plant and culti- 
vate with our mission teams some corn for 
themselves. Some have two acres each ; 
their corn is good and promises a rich re- 
turn. In connection with the two schools. 
80 acres have been cultivated. mostly by the 
larger boys under direction cj| the industrial 
teachers. The value of the crops— corn, 
oats, sorghum, broom-corn, vegetables. Ac- 
has amounted to almost $3,000 ; the ex- 
penses of seed and cultivating, to less than 
I1400. Efforts are made to break up tribal 
relations by inducing families to live apart 
from the band, pledging themselves to 
send th-ir children to school, to try to start 
a farm, to have no medicine dances, and not 
to add to the number of their wives. Six 
families are now located there in house's at 
the mission, some not doing well, others 
doing their best. One hasbroken four acres, 
and fenced twenty, paying for the wire" 

These Mennonite missionaries are most 
sensible and efficient workers, and should be 
* encouraged. The Friends of Philadelphia, 
have in past years done much for the tribes 
in western Indian Territory; 
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ton and Carlisle is it done on a liberal scale. 
These wild tribes, like the majority of tneir 
ce. are about holding^tbeji own in num- 
bers.- When the conditioflk are favorable 
they at least do that cvery\rhere. White 
men's diseases and bad whisky ire. however, 
making sad havoc, and are threatening their 
very existence. In spite of the strict prohi 
bition policy throughout the Indian Terri- 
tory, considerable liquor is smuggled in. and 
many alcoholic drugs, like cologne, pain- 
killer, essence of lemon, etc., are drunk for 
their intoxicating effect, with disastrous re- 
sults. 
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HOW TO MAKE T H DM 

Not only are these wild tribes fed by th 
Government, but they will make trouble i 
we do not feed them, as last year's attemp 
to reduce the beef ration one-third clearly 
showed. They were ready to fight, and th 
authorities yielded. But it is, I believt 
quite possible to bring them all to self-sup 
port, thus making a vast saving to the 
Government, which is now giving them as 
a gratuity about four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars per year, chiefly in food. 

The report of Major P. B. Hunt. Indiar 
agent, published in the report of the Com 
missioner of Indian Affairs for 1S82. gives a 
detailed, practical plan of creating a great 
herd of cattle, for which there is abundant 
grazing on the three million of acres on the 
Kiowa and Comanche reservation, which 
would, in ten vears, supply all the beef they 
should need. The Secretary of the Interior 
cordially approved this plan and urged it on 
Congress. It calls for an immediate advance 
of the annuities due these Indians in tl 
next five years, amounting to about tv 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to I 
invested in cattle breeding. Governme 
would pay nothing but what it has already 
pledged, and would save at least five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Probably nothing 
will be done about it. 

• Major John p. Miles, agent of the Chey 
ennes and Arapahoes, recently, in thei; 
behalf, leased three million acres of thei: 
lands, reserving enough for home use. to. i 
syndicate of cattle men for the term ol te 
years, at sixtv-t wo thousands dollars a yeai 
to be paid hall in cattle and half in cash, 
with the expectation of a herd»Iafge enough 
in ten years for ample supply of beef, mak- 
ing them independent of Government. These 
Indians, as well as those under Major Hunt, 
have agreed that their annual clothing allow- 
ance, amounting to over thirty thousand 
dollars, shall be invested in stock, to in- 
crease the herd, which was done last year. 
They will get their clothing mainly by their 
own efforts. Beef - is the one indispensable 
factor in Indian life. 

These wild tribes have for several years 
hauled their own supplies from Caldwell. 
Kansas, the nearest railroad station, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, giving complete 
satisfaction ; they have often suffered from 
hunger rather than touch the food commit- 
ted to their care The Sioux have shown 
the same scrupulous honesty and efficiency 
in transporting their rations. This plan 
was, I believe, established by Mr. Carl Schurz 
when Secretary of the Interior. 

Education is represented by good Govern- 
ment boarding-schools at both agencies, 
conducted on a manual labor basis, but con 
fined to farming and household industries. 
Among all the schools for Indians which I 
visited or heard of in the West.no trades are 
taught, there being no adequate provision 
for it. The additional expense for thorough 
mechanical training would be considerable, 
and is not likely to be allowed by the Gov 
ernment. 

A number of these wild Indian boys spent 
last summer among farmers of Kansas with 
excellent results. No institution could do 
more good work than an agency for dis- 
tributing them by hundreds every year in 
this way. Many would be willing to remain 
away for a year or two, thus getting the best 
possible training. Fsirmers in Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts* are doing the Indian 
cause good service and themselves no in- 
justice by taking Indian children from Carl- 
isle and Hampton into their families, some 
for the summer and some for the entire year. 

It is unfortunate that with all the effort 
for the red race mechanical skill has been 



The cattle questlo 
been much agitated. 

There is an increasing demand for grass. 
The Indian Territory is a splendid pasture 
ground in relief against the nearly exhausted 
pastures of Texas. Experience shows that 
outside herders will drive their cattle upon 
unused pastures. Indian policemen and 
United States soldiers have failed to keep 
away Texas cowboys with their flocks; if 
driven back, they at once return. It is best, 
on the whole, I believe, to rent to the high- 
est bidder the privilege of grazing cattle on 
Indian lands, for it hardly increases the con- 
sumption of grass and it creates a revenue. 

Indian Agent Miles, who leased the Chey- 
enne lands, stated tome that, in his opinion, 
the best thing was to supply the Indians 
with cattle, to be under the agent's manage- 
ment, and cared for by Indian herders ; he 
had himself, in former years, established a 
'large herd that was suddenly killed off by a 
most unfortunate order from Washington : 
the plan had been tried and had succeeded. 
But if Congress would not grant the money 
(which would, in time, put an end to annual 
appropriations of, some 8300,000 for beet) to 
invest in stock, it was better, rather than to 
let lands be covered by white men's stock, 
to lease it to them and thus create a fund to 
buy a herd. 

White men do not, as a rule, employ In- 
dian herders; even the Indian cattle owners 
of the territory, so far as ' I observed, hire 
white men as herders. Indian employees 
are fickle, uncertain, and. while highly 
adapted to herding cattle, need lookingafter. 

There appears to be a great demand for 
grazing lands, for which! good prices are of- 
fered. There has been complaint that the 
lease of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe lands 
was not made in open market. The_ point 
seems well taken. The record: 
Commissioner's Office show. 
Western capital is eager for tl 
vestment, and wishes a fairch 

Men " strong in political influence" who go 
into business operations involving the inter- 
ests of Indians make, I think, a mistake 
_they cannot avoid a suspicion that does no 
attach itself to other kinds of investment 
Any one hearing of a politician investing ii 
these land leases, unless knowing his integ- 
-, rity, inclines to distrust the act. Western 
papers have strongly denounced those who 
take part in the lease of the pasture lands ol 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

There should be a.most careful protection 
of the Indian in these matters, who so often 
has had the worst of what apparently were, 
and were meant to be, fair bargains. 

THE MODOCS. 
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Among the many fragments of tribes in 
the northwestern corner of the Territory, 
under the charge of Major Dyer, all of whom 
are industrious' and prosperous, are about 
one hundred Modoc;, % nine years ago wild 
and warlike Indians. They are now the 
most progressive of them all. although the 
rest were transplanted from Ohio, Kansas, 
and other States. This remarkable change 
is due to good management and surround- 
ing influences. Living upon the Missouri 
border and near quiet Indians, with good 
schools, they have abandoned their old life, 
and will soon be self-supporting. Had the 
hostile Apaches been placed here or in like 
conditions, there would have been, in a few 
years, a like result. Even where they are, 
an adequate force of teachers and farmers 
would soon change them ; but with no 
school and one farmer for four thousand, 
little is to be expected. 

When instead of two and a half million 
dollars yearly for food and seven hundred 
thousand ($700,000) for education, there 
shall be millions for practical education and 
less for food, we will have plenty of good 
Indians. 

HALF-CIVILIZED TRIBES. 

Wichita Agency. Between the Chey- 
ennes on the north and the Kiowas on the 
south, and under charge of Major Hunt of 
the Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita Agency, 
are situated the five hundred and fifty Cad- 
does, and two hundred and twenty Wichitas, 
with smaller remnants of tribes ; the Wacoes, 
Towaconies, Keechies and Delawares. They 
have been learning the ways of civilized life 
for many years past and are now almost In a 
self-suooorting condition. They cultivate 
live in houses and wear citizen's 



OSAGES, KAWS AND QUAPAWS. 

The Osage reservation. Major L. J. Miles, 
agent, lies on the territory's northern boun- 
dary, near its centre. The Kaws and Ona- 
paws are small fragments of tribes, and, 
though semi-civilize-1, wearing citizen dress 
and raising a little corn and vegetables, pre- 
fer dancing and gambling to work, live hard, 
and are rapidly passing awav. The Osages 
numbered 1.570 in June. 1884. 355 b'ing nf 
mixed blood. They too are steadily de- 
creasing in numbers, " and must continue 
until they give up their old customs. Yet 

ey are apparently strong and healthy, and 

th proper care of themselves, there should 
no reason why they should not become u 

althv and prosperous nation." 

From A?ent Miles' Report. 
THEIR FARMING. 

" Experience has not proved that the In- 
dians of this agency will in the near future 
become success'ul farmers. They have put 
heir usual amount of corn and vegetables.^ 
and have taken very good care of their crops,' 
II have more than usual, and a large num- 
ber ol them will have potatoes to use. They 
njoy rest, however; and a few acres is as 
nuch as the women care to tend with the 
little help they get from the men." 

number of mixed bloods have large 
farms upon wiiich they raise corn principal- 
ly, for which they find a ready market at 
home from stockmen. 

EDUCATION. 

" Relieving that to educate their children 
was the best possible thing that could be 
done for them. I insisted that the Osage 
council should pass some compulsory law. 
and as a result they p:isscd a bii+ -that all 
children not in school eight months in the 
year should lose their annuity, placing the 
school age at from seven to fourteen years. 
As a result of this law, the school at Osage 
filled up rapidly in March and maintained a 
steady attendance until the close of the 
school in |une. 

There has been DO missionary stationed 
here during the year. 

The Indians are naturally very religious 
in their way. The Osages maintain a kind 
of religious organization, to support which 
they wiil sacrifice anything that they have. 
The issues of cattle and the large cash an- 
nuities of -he past two years have given 
them means to join this order, and large 
amounts of stock and merchandise have 
been spent for that purpose; even small 
children have taken the rite of the dove, as 
it is called. Many of them see that this 
custom is making the Indian poor. They 
often speak of the matter, but seem wholly 
under the influence of the medicine men, 
whose bread and butter largely depend in 
keeping the Indians interested in these re- 
ligious rites. I trust that in the near future 
they mav be induced to accept something 
better. There is much need of devoted, 
active missionary work, those that can entei 
the service and master the language, thus 
enabling them to teach the Indians in then 
own tongue, leading them from their super- 
stitious worship of an imaginary great spirit, 
through prayers and songs to ' birds and 
beasts and repetitions of brave acts. ' to a 
knowledge of a real Savior." 
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slight decrease since last annual report. 
Hereditary and constitutional diseases are 
slowly but surely decimating this people. 
Aside from these, the general health and con- 
dition of the tribe has been remarkably 
good. The abundant crops of last year fur- 
nished them with good and nourishing-food 
as well as with a limited supply of cash with 
which their immediate wants were sup- 
plied. 

"There is no disposition to return to the ra- 
tion system. Twoyears'trial without the week- 
ly ration has undoubtedly resulted in good 
to this tribe since it became a necessity for 
them to exercise at least a degree of indus- 
try and forethought in providing the neces- 
saries of life. Agricultural pursuits engage 
the principal attention of these Indians, 
gh seve al members of the tribe have a 
few head of cattle each, and one has directed 
to mercantile pursuits with a 
lair prospect of success." 
The Otoes and Missiounas. under the 
im; agency, arc in less promising condition, 
ut circumstances have been against them.- 
Their children are bright and , teachable, 
and take to industrial pursuits." Major 
Scott thinks that " when treated in a 
friendly and reasonable way, they wiil re- 
spond in a similar spirit." 

The Nez Perces of Joseph's band, are also 
under .his charge. "They are, unusually 
bright and intelligent: nearly half of them 
consistent membeis of the Presbyterian 
church, and in dress, and propriety of de- 
portment could not be distinguished from 
an ordinary white congregation. They give 
no trouble but are extremely anxious to re- 
turn to their old home. Yet many have pro- 
vided themselves with cosy, comfortable 
homes." 

For all the tribes under his charge. Major 
Scott reports in general: , -V* 

"I am pleased to be able to say that'the 
Indians have been remarkably quiet and 
peaceable. There has been no outbreak of 
any kind, no grave crime, no breach of the 
peace, and very little intoxication has oc- 
curred among any ol the tribe. , 

This record cannot be equaled in any 
white community of corresponding numbers. 

These tribes all recognize the lact that 
they can no longer pursue the path of their 
forefathers, but must adopt the white man's 
way. and they accept the situation w.th res- 
ignation if not with cheerfulness. They 
have so completely abandoned the old way 
that the passion lor the chase, either for 
amusement or as a means of subsistence.ap- 
pear^ to have completely died out. If they 
cannot hunt buffalo or elk. they will not 
hunt turkeys or prairie chicken, both of 
which arc abundant, and they never attempt 
to take fish, with which their streams 
abound. Few of them possess or seem to 
care for fire-arms ; on the other hand they 
appear really and honestly anxious 10 adopt 
the habits and means of livelihood pursued 
by white men. But here a much more diffi- 
' nls them. It is easy enough 
to give up hunting buffalo when there are 



PONCAS AND PAWNEES. 

These reservations lie west of the Osage, 
_.e well watered and fertile. Major John W. 
Scott, agent, reports for 1884: 

The Poncas divide theirattention about 
t ally between farming and stock-raising 
and are makirig fair progress in both. If 
season had been asjavorable as last 
they would have shown a very satisfactory 
increase, both of acreage cultivated and pro- 
duction They are also gradually acquiring 
small herds of cattle, which, if nomisfoitune 
befalls them, will in a few years place their 
owners in comfortable circumstances. 

In the matter of stock-raising they are 
making a very fair start. This branch of in- 
dustry, 1 think, should be encouraged as fi 
as possible. The country is well adapted t 
it. It is not to the same extent subject t 
the vicissitudes of wet and drought as 
general farming, and offers to these people 
readier means of competence and self-sup- 
port than any other occupation in which 
they can engage. The Poncas now own 
1,008 head of cattle ; 246 of these are the 
crease of the present season. They own al- 
so 54 American horses, 203 ponies, 92 swine, 
and 848 domestic fowls. In regard to the 
stock-raising the trouble heretofore has been 
that the Indians made insufficient provisions 
for a winter supply of provender and allowed 
the stock to "rustle for a living as best 
they could during the greater part of the 
winter. The result was that they lost every 
winter nearly as much as the increase of the 
summer. To remedy this I have encouraged 
and assisted them as far as possible to put 
up hay, and I estimate that they have sc- 
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to be found. It 
abandon the old road when it 
shut up and obliterated, hut th< 
the new path is rugged and thorny, "^n en- 
'ng upon a new course of life so much at 
variance with all their ideas, habits, and tra- 
ditions, manyand formidable obstacles stand 
way. Chief among these is their 
natural indolence. I think many of them 
really w^nt to work, but while the spirit is 
lliniAhe flesh is weak. They are easily 
fatigifea. and easily diverted from the busi- 
ness in hand. They will quit the most ur- 
gent jobon the slightest provocation or sim- 
ply to lie in the shade. Regular and system- 
atic work is what they, need to be taught 
first of all. For this reason I consider it 
good policy, and good economy as well, to 
;mploj> all the Indian labor that can beprof- 
.tably used about the agencies. These men 
acquire habits of sustained and regulated 
labor, as well as knowledge of and skill in 
the use of tools and implements, and when 
they go out to make farms of their own.ex- 
perience proves that they succeed much bet- 
ter than others, and their example benefits 
those around them. \ ) 

Another of the obstacles/Ciictheir progress 
toward self-support is their inveterate habit 
of visiting. When the fit takes them to go 
off on a visit, they will drop thejjlow in the # 
furrow, leave their wheat dead ripe In the / 
field, cr the mowing machine in the swathe 
anr&o. I have endeavored to affect a change _ 
in this particular. Another custom very 
much to be deprecated is the practice of . 
wholesale visiting. A party of fifty or two 
hundred and fifty from some distant reserva- 
tion suddenly quarter themselves on some 
one of my tribes and stay there, feasting and 
dancing, till they have eaten their hosts out 
of house and home and completely exhausted 
the patience and resources of the agent ;then>^ 
they leave, talcing with them a drove of poV 
nies which their entertainers, for some- 
reason, feel bound to give them, thus leaving 
/ . ' 
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, h , lr ib<- which has been the victim of the 
raid sadly deoleted and impoverished- 

'•Courts of Indian offences.' composed of 
Indians as judges, for the trial and punish- 
nt of offenses arising among their people 
have b en proposed ; no attempt so far as I 
knnw h is been heretofore made to organize 

rh courts in connection with this agency. 
ii vc recently taken steps to form such 

" „5 in two of the tribes. 

In settling the ordinary disputes and mis- 
„nderstandings that occasionally arise among 
,h Indians. I think they will be -a .great 
"l„ and relief to the agent. As to their erne-, 
levin preventing or punishing what are 
echnicalty termed Indian offenses, such as 
b'gainv.the sun-dance, giving property a 
Funerals. Sc.. 1 am by no means sanguine. I 
think it will be difficult to pe«<.»de. Ind-an 
judges to regard and punish 
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which ihev and their people haye from time 
immemorial looked upon as perfectly proper 
Zx right. What is needed is a .radical 
change ol sentiment among the Indians, and 
tl,,s must be effected by moral means. Co- 
ercion will never accomplish it. Here is a 
missionary field as needy and much more 
n-nmMn"' than any that can be found in 
W or Afiica and I would gladly welcome 
inv'cffort Hist might be made in this direct- 
ion and do wmat lay^n my., power *> pro- 

""The^Woman's National Indian Rights 
Usociation has duri g the summer inaugu- 
rue.l a movement which 1 regard as highly 
important and praiseworthy, by sending out 
two ladies to labor among the women of 
these tribes in teaching them the arts and 
economies of domestic life. The education 
of the Indian woman has been hereto ore 
entirelv neglected, but I feel confident much 
can be done by an agency of this kind to 
improve their surroundings and elevate their 
condition. One of these ladies is at Ponca 
agencv and the other at Pawnee. The work, 
of course, is thus far in its incipient stages 
and results are not yet tangible, but the he Id 
is wide and promising and I believe it would 
be a wise policy on the part ol the Govern- 
ment to appoint, especially at Ponca, a 
teacher to labor in conjunction with the so- 
ciety, as there is room enough and ample 
work for both. , . 

■ All the tribes connected with this agency 
have within the last six or seven months 
leised their unoccupied lands (or grazing 
ourpos-s and the lands so leased have been 
inclosed with substantial wire fence. The 
income derived from these leases of lan Is, 
otherwise entirely unproductive, represents 
a substantial item in the support of the In- 
dians The/Poncas received if 1.700 a year , 
the Pawnees, about S3.700; the Otoes S2,loo; 
and the Nez Perces. S'.ooo. 

In all the tribes the Indians have done all 
the freighting ol supplies required for ■tne.r 
several agencies and have transacted the 
bu inessin a ve'rv careful and satisfactory 
manner no case of loss or damage to goods 
through their neglect or inattention having 
yet come to my knowledge. 

The memhers of the police force oil the 
different reservations have been, as a gener- 
al rule, quiet and exemplary in their con- 
duct, and have promptly and efficiently dis- 
charged the duties required of them. 

Upon the whole, these Indians arc making 
substantial ill not rapid progress toward civil- 
ization and self-support, and they will ad- 
vance in an accelerated ratio as their stock 
of knowledge and experience accumulates 
from year to year, each point gained enabling 
them to make a still further advance till, 
within a shorter period of time than now 
seems possible, they will become independ- 
ent and self sustaining communities. 

SACS AND FOXES. 
The Sac and Fox Agency, in the very 
centre of the Territory, includes four reserva- 
tions on which are legally fettled five tribes: 
viz : the Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi, the 
Iowas, the Mexican Kickapoos, the Absen- 
tee Shawnees, and Poltawatonies.with some 
five or six hundred Indians from various 
o'her tribes scattered among them. Major 
Is'aac B. Taylor, agent for all.reports in Au- 

^•■1' find the Sacs and Foxes to be a- people 
of good native intellect generally, but, with 
a few exceptions, very much wedded to their 
old traditions. They are an extremely cau- 
tious and suspicious people ; therefore it 
takes great patience to accomplish desired 
work, and the faithful fulfilling of all prom- 
ises to keep their confidence. They are very 
peacefully disposed. They draw large annu- 
tties, with good economy almost sufficient 
toVupport them. With the poor quality of 
land they areendeavoring to cultivate, which 
gives such poor results, the large annuities 
they drawJOTi-annually. with the privilege 
of usinglheir credit with the traders for six 
monthsahead on the strength of their next 
annuity payment, who wonders that they 
are not becoming a more agricultural people? 
These conditions would drown the energies 
of a majority of the whites. The Indians 
who are making efforts to gain their living 
by the sweat of their brow, as a rule are 



looked upon with a great deal of suspicion 
by many of their tribe, and 1. think this 
mainly arises from the influence of ill-design- 
ing whites who appeal to their p-ejudices. 
thereby getting them to watch their brother 
Indians while they are accomplishing their 
own evil ends. 

These people arc well supplied with a 
good class of pomes, and a few are engaged 
in raising cattle. Chief Keokuk possessing 
the largest herd ol any of the Sacs and 
Foxes. „ . ' 

Most of the families have small gardens, 
the principal products being potatoes of 
both varieties (fweet and Irish), beans, and 
onions. Their early gardens have done quite 
well. The dry weather has damaged all late 
gardening, as well as the corn crop. From 
the best information I can gather, the Sacs 
and Foxes have planted about 400 acres in 
'•"-■n no wheat, one piece of oats of about 
cres which will probably yield 20 bush- 
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:ion of those who left some 
ears ago and settled on the reservations 
iow occupied by the Iowas and Mexican 
Kickapoos. where they have opened up 
small farms and are doing moderately well. 

There are about 7:0 Absentee Shawnees 
under the charge of this.agency, who are en- 
titled to homes on the 30-mile-square tract 
of land, as described, up in which the Potta- 
watomie* arc now living. They take their 
name from the [act of having sepirated from 
the Shawnee triheof Indians long years ago. 
and never rejoining them. It is astrong de- , 
ith them to live alone; consequently 
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THE FIVE CIVIL1ZF.D TRIBES. 

The eastern part of the Territory is occu- 
pied by the reservations of the Five Nations, 
under one •■Union Agency." ol which Major 
J.Q. Tufts is agent. 

•The Cherokees, Choctaws. Chickasaws. 
Creeks and Seminoles. composing this agen- 
cy, it is estimated number about 65.000. in- 
cluding white and colored adopted citizens. 
The number of full-blood IndiansiS decreas- 
ing, while the increased number of mixed- 
bloods, and the adopted white and colored 
citizens make the population about the same 
from year to yetr. 

The number of whites is increasing. The 
cause of this increase is, that the work done 
in the cnun'rv is by whites and not by Ind- 
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crop at over 5 bushels per acre, wnicn win 
make the corn production of this reservation 
about 2.000 bushels." . 

A portion of the Sac and Fox tribe. 365 
persons, are located in Tama Co, Iowa, 
where they own 1.340 acres held in trust for 
them by the Governor of that State. Thci"- 
agent Major D.iverport says that of this they 
have 235 acres under cultivation, furnuhing 
all the food thev need. With the sale of furs 
and horses and their annuities they arc 
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quiet. law-abiding people, and 
ive in harmony with their white neighbors. 
The agency industrial day school is well 
Ti inaged and a success. ' A large number 
speak English; nearly all read and write in 
heir own language. ' Their health is good. 
■ For honesty and truthfulness, they stand 
above the average white man with the mer- 
chants with whom they deal." 



The act of May 23. 1872. which makes pro- 
visions for home's for them by allotment re- 
quires pure or mixed Absentee Shawnee 
blood before they can acquire the benefits 
of said act. and from this fact arises hugely 
the opposition to allotment, for among them 
are Indians of various tribes who cannot re- 
cede allotted homes, whereas if the land is 
held in common they pass 'for Absentee 
Shawnees. with all their rights and privi- 
leges. This foreign element contains some 
of the best talent among them, and it is used 
keeping up dissatisfaction, cultivating 
continouslvthe old IndUn ways. 

These people are engaged in raising hogs, 
ponies, and cattle, and are the most exten- 
sive agriculturists in this agency. Besides 
their gardening they will average about 8 
acres of corn to the family, which will yield 
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near 9.000 bushels.' 



POTTAWATOMIES. 
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■'These people left their reservation 
braska and Kansas some five years ai 
have undergone many privations am 
ships since that time. Not being ass 
to their possession until the issue of an ex- 
ecutive order in August. 1883. they made 
v-ry little efforts to d- anything in the way 
of agricultural pursuits, but since that time 
tiheir efforts are commendable. They have 
planted this year from 2 to 8 acres of corn 
To each familv. in all prob ibly 80 acres, 
which will* yield about 15 bushels per acre, 
making 1,200 bushels. Besides, they all 
have gardens of potatoes, beans, and onions. 
They own neither cattle, hogs, nor poultry, 
but possesss from 3 to 6 hi ad of ponies per 
family. They are scantily supplied with ag- 
ricultural implements. 

1 hey are very desirous that their lands in 
Nebraska and Kansas be sold and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale thereof be placed 111 charge 
,f the United States Treasury on interest, 
.he interest to be paid to them as annuity 
y&rly. except so much as would be necessary 
to build them a school-house, fit it out for 
school purposes, and maintain a school : also 
enough to build them a blacksmith and car- 
pemer shop and maintain the same. They 
are bitterly opposed to allottingany of their 
lands in Nebraska to their half-bieeds. In 
support of such opposition they cite the fact 
that these half-breeds once received lands 
by allotment and squandered them, and 
were taken back into the tribe, and another 
allotment, they claim, will be a repetition of 
the above. They arc very anxious to have 
all their people settle with them." 

MEXICAN KICKAPOOS. 

•The Mexican Kickapoos now on their 
reservation are located on a reservation 
set apart for them by executive order dated 
August 15. 1883. 

The Mexican Kickapoo tribe of Indians. 
326 souls, is composed of the Kickapoos and 
Pottawatomies who left their reservation in 
Kansas during the late civil war and went to 
Mexico, from which fact their name. Their 
experiences have been varied. They are trje 
crafty Indians in this agency, and are very 
shrewd traders. These Indians are receiv- 
ing a limited issue of rations, consisting of 
the following article' for the fiscal year end- 
ing June'30, 1885 : Beef, gross. 30.000 pounds; 
coffee. 2,000 pounds ; flour, 25.000 pounds ; 
sugar, 3,500 pounds: and soap. 1,500 pounds. 

If the present system of issuing rations to 
them could be modified so as to issue rations 
to the old women who are heads of families, 
for themselves and members of th: lr families 
who are too small to labor, and to the aged 
men in the tribe, and issue implements to 
those who are able to labor, I doubt not but 
it would be of material help in advancing 
them greatly in bettering their present con- 
dition* and such a course, 1 think, would 
force the indolent ones to become self-sus- 
taining." 
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Thev are not making the progress that is 
naturally expected of them for the past ad- 
vantages they have had. but 1 think this is 
owing largely to the land troubles which have 
been and are existing between them and the 
Absentee Shawnees. both parties claiming 
prioritv of rights. The Pottawatomies are 
to a certain extent, nursing the idea that if 
thev can succeed in securing certain moneys 
which they claim are due from the Govern- 
ment. they can purchase the entire tract, and 
thereby rid themselves of the Absentee 
Shawnees. However, some of them seem 
anxious to take their allotments, in compli 
ance with the law of May 23. 1872. " An act 
to provide homes for the Pottawatomies and 
Absentee Shawnee Indians in the Indian 
Territory ; " still, there is a speculative ele- 
ment among them who do not seem to de- 
sire the allotting of land consummated. 

There is at this writing no school among 
them and no provisions lor one in the lu- 
ture 'that I know ol ; but when the addition 
to the Absentee Shawnee school building is 
completed, lumber for which is now on the 
-ound. I think there will be room to accom- 
odate some of them, ana the arrangements 



f the farm. Thus it is that more 
, m mean more white men. The number 
of whites wjlhin this agencv who are labor- 
ers for Indians, employes of railroad compa- 
" ensed traders, pleasure seekers, trav- 
id intruders, must be about 35,000, or 
half the number of Indians." 

INTRUDERS. 

■•The number of! intruders is 'increasing , 
.apidlv. and there being practically no law 
to punish for intrusion, it is only a question 
ol time when thev will control the country. 
The removal of intruders by the troops is a 
farce of the first water. When complaint is 
made by the Indian authorities of the pres- 
ence "f intruders, the military' is call d upon' ( 
at once to remove the intruders beyond the 
limits of this agency. The troops go to the 
locality, and if the intruder nas not stepped 
into the woods and out of sight for a day or 
two, they arrest and escort him to the State 
line and turn him loose. The intruder takes . 
one'or two breaths of State air, and returns 
to the Territory and the place from whence 
the troops took him." , 



mouaLe -••- - - -- 

should be made to that end. 
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has grown to a mani 
this agency, the woi 

hand." ' About the time annuity payments 
to be made, you see the gamblers com- 
nce gathering from the n-ighbonng 
tribes and some come from the States. 
Some white men who are married to Indian 
women are leaders in this vice. They seem to 
fully understand that an agent is powerless 
to stop them from gambling, consequently 
any and all official notices to prevent gam- 
bling and other vices arc ridiculed by them. 

The disreputable class of white men who 
are allowed to reside in this country on ac- 
count of having married among the Indians, 
and the associates whom they keep around 
them, do more real harm against civilization 
and Christianity in one year than all the 
Christian ministers in America can counter- 
act in ten years.. Still this class of men goes 
and comes at will, while the law-abiding 
white man. whose example would be profita- 
ble is kept out entirely because of his re- 
spect for the laws of his country. A good 
scouring with United States soldiers would 
be very beneficial." 

MISSIONARY WORK. 

•• Chief Keokuk is the only chief who has 
adopted fully Christianity and civilization. 
He has been a great help to Christian work 
and in advancing his people in civilization 
He deserves sympathy and great credit and 
encouragement." 

CONCLUSION. 

"Mv Indian employes are doing rema«k- 
ablv well. Too much credit cannot be given 
the Rev William Hurr. missionary and 
United States interpreter, foi his zealous la- 
bors in trying to advance his race to a high- 



INTEMPERANCE. 

•■Whisky is the cause of three-fourths of the 
murders in the Territory, and as the number 
of intruders and bad characters increase 
from year to year, the supply of bad whisky 
is more plentiful. It comes into the Terri- 
tory from all directions, by wagons, pack- 
horses, railroads, and express, and in all 
shapes' and quantities. The profit in the 
traffic is so enormous that parties will take 
all chances. The po.ice and marshals do all 
that can be done, and arrest hundreds, who 
are sent to the penitentiary, bu: the country 
is so large and so much of it unoccupied 
that the whisky peddlers have ample oppor- 
tunity to escape. Matters will not improve 
until the numberof marshals is increased. and 
appropriation made to pay a large police 
force of good men to be on duty alK-he 
time." 

STOCK AND CROPS. 

is estimated that during the last win- 
hich was severe, not less than 15 per 
cent of the slock died fro s exposure. No 
feed is provided, nor care taken of cattle. 
The crops of iorn. wheat, oats, cotton, and 
pecans promi^an abundant yield. 

SCHOOLS. 

"Each of these nations has a public-school 
system similar to those of the States, and 
ho.ds teachers' institutes at its capital an- 
nually The settlements are so far apart 
that schools can be established only at 
neighborhoods where ten or more scholars 
c ,n b- got together. The neighborhood 
builds the house, and the nation furnishes 
teachers and books. Most of the teachers 
are educated Indians who teach the English 
only, in their schools. In addition to the 
neighborhood schools, each nation has acad- 
emies and seminaries, boarding schools for 
their children only. The Cherolrej-* have 
two fine seminaries that have txjen in 590- 
cessful operation for many years. They are 
managed and operated by Cherokees. The 
Choctaws have three large apademies, one 
under the management of the Methodist 
Chnrch South, and the other two by the 
Presbyterian M issionary Board. The Chick- 
asaws have four academies conducted by 
contractors who are citizens of the Chicka- 
saw Nation. The Seminoles have two. one 
under the management pf theHwhodist 
Church South, the other of the Presbyterian 
Missionary Board,, the/ nation paying the 
managers about $8opej- annum for each pu- 
pil bearded, clothed, and placated. The 
Creeks have four seminaries under! ne man- 
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Baptist. Presbyterian, and Baptist Horre 
Missionary Societies, the latter for Creek 
freed men. 

In addition to the above, there are subscrip- 
tion schools. These are schoolsestablished 
by private enterprise and students paying 
tuition, except in cases where individuals or 
societies in the State pay tuition for certain 
students. These schools receive n<> support 
fanny the nations. ^Voroster Academy, at 
Vinita, under the supervision or the Congre- 
gational Society, erecied two years ago by 
funds subscribed by citizens of the Cherokee 
Nation, is one of the best in the Terricry. 
and has an average of about 100 students. 
Harreli Institute, at Muskogee, managed by 
the Methodist Church South, has about 149 
students, arid has in]progrcss of erection a 
fine academy building Indian University, 
at Tahlequah, managed by the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, is a flourishing school. 
It will be removed to Muskogee as soon as 
buildings now in cdnrse of erection are com- 
pleted. The schools^nanaged by religious 
societies, either as pay schools or under 
contract with the nations, are generally the 
most juccessful. 

The Five Nations, as a whole, are an il- 
lustra'ion of missionary work, which, com- 
mencing seventy years ago with savages. h,as 
in two generations produced as high a stage 
of Christian civilization as could he expect- 
ed ; it (s far weaker than that of the Anglo- 
Saxon, which has had- a growth of a thou- 
sand years. There is not a blan ket or a wild 
Indian among them;' they have been human- 
ized ; they are clothed, right minded, intelli- 
gent, live in good, decently furnished houses, 
and self-supporting; a large class are moder- 
ate property holders. Absorbed into our na- 
tional system, they would be carried along 
much more rapidly than is now possible, yet 
throwing their country open would create a 
struggle in which the weak (a majority) 
would suffer a+id the strong minority devel- 
op This, however, must finally be done. 
Steadily improving, learning from the whites 
in their midst.becoming moreand more Ang- 
lo-Saxon rather than Indian by admixture of 
bkod. we shall ultimately have in this Terri- 
tory an Indian problem without Indians; 
Indian blood may be practically extinct, 
while Indian rights may exist in full force. 
Where there is but one-sixteenth, or even 
one thirty-second part of Indian blood, the 
claim for rights is as strongK asserted as by 
those of pure blood. The advant ige it gives 
over ordinary citizenship is tremendous and 
is, I think, too great to last very long in a 
country like this, where the tendency is to an 
equilibrium of rights. 




The City of the Holy Faith. 

In the far west is a section of our country 
just waking up from the sleep of centuries 
and taking its first steps in the march of 
progress which is slowly but surely drawing 
all lands and all peoples to a day of better 
things. It is mostly a desert of shifting sand 
but a "desert baptized may prove an Eden 
disguised," and New Mexico is not unlikely 
to verify the poet's dream. Explorer's tell us 
that it is divided into five natural divisions. 
The plains on the eastern border; the val- 
ley o I the Kio Pecos; the Sierra Blanca ; 
the valley of the Rio Grande; the- Sierra 
Madre. and beyond this the plains bordering 
on Arizona. 

Historical dates are not to be thoroughly 
relied upon, but it is said that the Spaniards 
first found their way to this region about 
the year 1540, tempted on, through much 
suffering and privation, by the stories of min- 
eral wealth told by the Indians. The limit 
to their endurance seems to have been 
reached when they halted on the spot where 
the City of Santa Fe now stands, known in 
Spanish records as San Francisco de Asis de 
Satt/a Fe, or the City of St. Francis of As- 
sisi of Holy Faith. Here they established 
themselves and in a measure realized their 
. dreams of acquiring wealth by working the 
mines of gold, silver and turquoise. The 
Catholic fathers of the church built, a few 
years after, the Pecos church near an ancient 
Aztec puebb, where vestiges of that almost 
prehistoric tribe of sun-worshipers si ill re- 
main. To the north is the village of Laos, 
where the waiting Indians still keep their 
fires burning and watch for Montezuma. 
Nearer to the City is the church of aan Mig- 
uel, said to be the oldest church in America. 
The walls are of immense thickness at the 
bottom, and the small slits of windows at 
the top let in a "dim religious light," emblem- 
atic of the soul blindness of the worship- 
ers and their ignorance of the true Father 
of lignt and- love. 

Entering the city itself, a place number- 
ing about eight thousand souls only a few of 
whom are whites, one finds a quaint, ' olla 
podrida* of narrow.crooked streets and one 
storied adobe houses, with several dismal 
looking Catholic churches and a few Ameri- 
can houses; now and then a good school 
"he walls of the adobe buildings 
e scarce, with here 
1 Mexican archi- 



ls situated one hundred yards trom Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the. Chesapeake Bay and" Hampton Roads, about rSo miles 
south nf Baltimore, and 15 miles north n( Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is" reach' d by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line. 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily betwec. Balti- 
more. Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in hei«hth. substantially built an I 
corfortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort for the pleasure*seeker. invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Floridaipr the North, this house which has 
land is open throughout the year. 
Inly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
armarium. Over $1 50.000 have been 
pving the place within the past two 
In all its appointments of any hotel 



accommodations for 
presents inducements which cert! 
summer resort or cold weather s 
expended ,in enlarging and impj 
years, and it is the most perfect 
south of New York. 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness, 
malerial fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74 in summer; 59 irt autumn ; 44 in winter, and 52 for 
spring; the invigorating atmospnere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the N'orth. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May uniil November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most heahfcfuy soporifics of the Hygeia.- 
3 by mail or telegraph, 
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tect's head evidently was incapable of origi- 
nating more than one idea, for they are all 
of one style, in the form of a hollow square. 
Various surprises meet the eye of an inquis- 
itive visitor who ventures into the plaeita 
or open'enclosurr: Sometimes it is trans- 
formed into a corral for burros fdonkeys) 
sometimes a store-roon for wood and brush, 
sometime a burial place and sometimes a 
lovely flower garden. The public Plaza or 
square, is a cheerful spot in summer time 
and it is pleasant to sit under the shade of 
cotton wood trees while one listens to the 
musical performance of the U.S. Military 
Band. Within a stone's throw are two 
fine looking buildings; the College of the 
Romanist Brothers -:nd the "Sisters Hos- 
pital." On one sidj is the palace of the 
Spanish rulers, a large one^storicd building 
of five hundred feet or more, now occupied 
by government officials. Not many rods 
away is the Cathedr?!, so old as to be unsafe 
and gradually being rebuilt. About two 
hundred years aijo. when the Indians revolt- 
ed against Spanish oppression and suddenly j 
appeared demanding the surrender of the | 
City, this old church was the scene of wild 
confusion and dismay, as men, women and 
children fled within its massive walls for 
protection against Indian savagery. Their 
cries and appeals were all in vain. All were 
cruelly massacred and the stones were red 
with the blood of both the young and the 
old. 

To a stranger this seems like a foreipn 
land. The narrow streets, the oriental 
looking houses and the numerous little 
donkeys driven bv blanketed Indians or 
swarthy Mexicans only needing turbans to 
look like Arabs, — remind one of scenes in 
Cairo or Jerusalem. There is a general air 
of thriftlessness and languor, an undevelop- 
ed condition of things peculiar to old Europe 
instead of new America. The people wear 
a dejected air of hopeless poverty and. are 
ill fed evidently, though this dyspeptic look 
is probably owing to their excessive use of 
' chili Colorado," one of the slow poisons, 
also tobacco and bad liquor. But all -this 
will pass away, W th the coming in of a 
new tide of civilization from the east the 
comforts of life are being introduced. 
Steam and electricity are doing their work 
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A far more hopeful sign to one who be- 
lieves in a Christian civilization as the only 
true foundation for a permanent prosperity 
is the work being done by the. faithful, self- 
sacrificing teachers of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Mis-iions. among thi 
Mexicans chiefly. The Un' 
Mexico under excellent Christian 
also doing good work among the whites 
mainly, but is free to all. An industrial 
school for Indians is soon to be started fcnd 
promises to be one of the most far reaching 
chanties of the West. The buildings are 
purchased, the teachers engaged, and pros- 
pects are all favorable. The harvest truly is 
plenteous, and it would seem, from the num- 
ber .of highly educated, devoted Christian 
women in the East eager to enter into the 
work, that we no longer need to siy the la- 
borers are few. 

1 have failed to note one of Santa Fe's 
chief attractions and one which in future is 
going to make it one of the finest sanitari- 
ums of the world: its climate. The altitude 
of seven thousand five hundred feet affords 
a clear, rare, dry, electric air more than fav- 
orable for certain kinds of physical ailments. 
Are not all people, all lands, all climates, 
even the gold and precious gems, in the 
hands of God, and will He not mike all these 
things work together for good and for the 
development of his kingdom of peace and 
good will to men? Then shall this desert 
blossom as the rose, this bitter turn to 
sweet, and this darkness into light. J. A. 



Horsford's Acia Phosphate. 

ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. ■ 

Dr. I. J. Ryan. St. Louis, Mo., says: " I 
invariably prescribe it ir fevers; also-in con- 
valescence from wasting and debilitating di- 
seases, with admirable results. I also find it 
a tonic to in enfeebled condition of the 
genital organs." > 



DENTISTRY. 

DR. T. H. PARRAMORE, 

oegs to inform the residents o(, Hampton and 
vicinity that he has resumed the practice of 
his profession in Hampton. Office on King 
St., opposite Barnes' Hotel. 



Having opened a Store in connection, with my 
' -n' on hand at ail times to furnish. 



puny, cuss, whisks, etc. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 

Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AOKNT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4c 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMfNB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass Mt free of charge 
All orders promptly attended to 



Thunlclnjr the Public for their generous muoun 
... CM pa»u i mi.ii c„rt».,nr a, rtrictirSSSSfC 
business. u,l low prices, to merit . SSttaSSS&aS 



J. W. BOYENTOBi 

PRACTICAL PAINTSR, 
At the Depot, opposite K. A. tfchmeh.' store. 
HAMPTON, VA 
Close connections with Old Point Comfort and Newport 
News. 
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REUTER 4 MALUM, 




DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOK STEAM, WATEB and GAS. 
HUM A^p LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHEB, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE V. 
Anil all kinds or , Sl. T PPL 
SAW HILLS 
HfSKND foe Price List. 

REUTER & MALLQBT,^ 
22 LIGHT £>T., *\ 

BAZ,lIMOME,McL 

1 




T. A. Williams & Dickson, 
Wholesale Grocers 

-AND- 

Commission Merchants, 

3 & 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
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== . ,,„„__ I shining display of beauty in utility, to which | 

Seventeenth Anniversary of Hamp a touch of sentiment was added in some cu- 
ton Institute. Lious baskets, square and round and . melon 

■ ,„ h.1 shaped, deftly braided of strips of tin, the 
H-mioton has had occasion again to be , ^ Qf a f J jrmer Virginia w ,il ow weaver 
,l, Vn'kful for a beautiful anniveisary day. -a , k thus force(] Us waJr , expre ssion in a 
e"l "Hampton day," set like a jewel in a ,^ ateria i. The shoe shop made its usu- 

set {ingot storm and fog. The clouds i that | crcditab , e exhibit , and has done more 
«" re thundering and pouring £ .seven clear w ^ t , ever this 

rd away long before eleven, leaving no sign d q{ (he hai . ne5 s shop reports 

but Sd lustre to the face of nature, flower y« £ a renticc as his best workman at 
t, , ranee in the air. and freshness n the | to m ake a fifty dollar harness 

. £ that came over the shining waters P through; could run a shop of his own. 
" Among our visitors from abroad were rg has nQ B forgouen ho wever to boast of 

R,.v Dr McVickar, rector ol the cnurcn 01 | „ ■ 

,hr Holy Trinity, Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. 
,v , kins rector of the church of the Holy 
TrinUy.Ve» York; Rev. D' M, Person of 

Chicago; Rev.Dra« R .».. — ^ ^nlnV^AnoTiiSd 

"Rev. D«r Elwin Ci | the exhibitor protests against^such — 



per-cxcellent stitch 

Certainly no handsomer stitching could 
..„ rhof F be done by hands of any hue than that we 
Chicago; Rev. Dr. Leak.ns and Rev Chas. K find ^ ^ „, on the ln d,an girls 

Weld of Baltimore; Rev. Samuel M>»» fc table; "not machine work,.. no indeed, 
, eicem^r, Mass. and his cousin Rev. jos. I 
L of Philadelph-- B -" Dr; Elwin 



There were several points of unusual in- 
terest in these exercises. The salutatonan. 
S-irah F Peakc. was introduced as a young 
^presenutive df the family of faithful •• Mary 
Pe P ake. who. just out slavery herself gather 
ed the refugees around her under a Hampton 
live-oak, and taught the first "contraband 
school Tnis introduction roused the war- 
memoriesofthc Rev Dr. Strieby. and taking 
the young girl's hand as she stepped on the 
platform, he said ' 



No. Q. 



■' Harris, it gives me peculiar pleasure to 
be chosen by the trustees to give you this 
medal. 1 'know you Hams, and believe 
that you thoroughly deserve it. And tne 
plaudits with which your name was greeted 
when the medal was awarded, prove to me 
that your teachers and schoolmates agree 
with me. In my employ as clerk ; on a New 
England farm, as hay maker and carpenter ; 
in all my relations with you-I have always 
found you faithful and competent, and it 



feSS ^strong hasopened , the , ^ £B ffl-SE^ 



floodgates by that name. I shall have to 
ert myself to remember what our friend and 
trustee Mr Pierce-who knows all about 
steam engines-tells us-that , a speaker 
has neither « cut off nor condenser, it is 
bad for the audience. 

Five days after war was declare , the 
slaves began to take shelter und.r the walls 
1 of Fort Monroe. They came in families. 



Of Tort .YlOnroe. nicy ...... ~ ■■■ {- . 

' i and in groups ; waving their hats and their 
V i" e hands and asking to come into the lines, 
for her- I 11,11 - . - - - * i:..i„ * n «.i»ar 



Leicester, masa. — „ ; . ~ , - » f the exhibitor protests against s^.. = 

Mav of Philadelphia; Rev Dr. twin « { but se ems pleased to hear it made. 

Philadelphia; Rev. John \\ . Harding ° als() is a dres5 . cut and neatly made for her- ^" a s t, ^ ^ , UUe to wea r 

Longmeadow Mass.; Rev. *[<-£°°f* r ™ self by one of the young Indian mothers. | ^ tQ th £ ofhce of the American 

Sew Britain. Ct.; Rev Dr. Arm«ro | 



Indian motners. -■ 

g£ Wr-ow,^^^^ £| Association. V. 

S ^nt e »^^4|SS -d Tai,oring.departmen, we 



Sal^wuhR«:M:^ieby,DD 
3 Ne v York; Rev. H. \V. Foote of Boston 
°ld Rev Alexander H. McKer.zie of Cam- 
Sridge Mass It was' further increased by 



ely 



our of the colored ministers of Hampton 
kZ Win F. Thornton, Rev. Mr. Wceden, 
1 Butts and Rev. Young Jackson. 
1,-ides Drs Strieby. Foote and Mc Kenzic. 
Vn' were present of the board of trustees 
Dr Lewis H. Steiner. librarian of the great 

&n L rf«^^Ji 

^MV J ^ar^|o7^ 

Mrs Stevenson ot the Smithsonian Insti- 
on Mrs. Daniel Oilman of Bahimore; 
Mrs Henry Rose and Mr. Wm. B. Lent ot 
New York- Dr. C. C. Bombaugh of Balti- 
New ) or*, u Garnett of Richmond, 
RevMr CI. Si and R^t Mr. Saunders of Nor- 
,o k; Mis?Bush. lady Principal of the State 
Normal School at Farmville Va.; Mr. Shields 
ol the Baltimore Sun. ' - 

The exercises were reported also for the 
A'JL Post. Christian Unwn. 

tnurnal and Advertiser, the 

were present in numbers 



lothing and food, and, in September 1861 
, I „e sent a missionary. As he walked past 
id laundried shirts and heard sinRing coming from a long 

neat uniforms and other garments, the work »F . il(lin entered and found it full of ex- 
of colored students. The knitting room d,s- ca , 1[ng , 

plays a most artistic arrangement of mittens. Wh their prayi 
The attractions of the table of Indian decora- ggf^ X ^ 
ted pottery, are increased by some curious | & (rom 

Indian dolls. Photographs of the buildings , con5 olav, u 

and grounds and various groups, taken by | V them an d an angel come dow 
our indefatigable home artist, cover anoth- i cou ldn't have felt more astonished _ 
enable. The green houses supply the gen- |, K<1 {,,.,... 



God for deliverance, 
ere ended, he rose and 
s, and how he had been 
North to give them 
If the roof had open 
an angel 



e'rardecoratioVofthe room, f he Farm" ex- fft^^u,* ^ s£IEl&~*Ctiie ft 
hibit shows the first strawberries of the late school was opened tor the refu 
season, fine lettuce, asparagus and other] s p ea kc was the teachc- 
veeetables. handsome sheaves of rye. oats 1 1 X. ■ — 

i . . nf last 



r marv S. Peakc was tne teacuci. 
■w vegetables, handsome sheaves of rye. oats ' pe& ^ , a(n re joiced to take your 
ir. and grass; no wheat yet, because of last ^ and pray that all the blessings of God 
1. year's drought and this years cold. lne may b e given to you." 

d- cunning brown faced baby boy of the gradu- ] f^utatorian's essay closed with a 



,ay be given to juu. 

u«uy ...-b I fhe salutatorian's essay closed witn 

... charge of the •'Hemenway | w Ha mpton's ever remembered, ever 

.anager'of I Farm" might crown the last named exhibit. friend MissMa ry Anna Lo n gst.eth 

- ■ ' 1 The march of the whole school to Virgin- , e pict u r ed face smiled down upon 

Hall at noon for dinner, was a picturesque ™ ( * under its U ving crown of lilies; 

, The cadets of the well ' . lif has passed from earth, whose 



5 from unuer ita ""'"6 . ,. 

, •• ,hose life has passed from earth, whose 
drilled battalion ranged in two long lines on , . lea3 e-God, shall never die. The re- 

-' ...K.la Hi«ir I ' r M „a cpnQlh I 



,ight as usuaL 



drinea DaLtanuu laugtu ... — 7 . i work, please uoo, snau i«-vw. 

the lawn, gallantly "uncover, while their / „ radua tes gave sensible and en 

! ..-i, . i, r^i^h the lines, I - s 



sister schoolmates march through the lines, i ' ' uraEin "„ reports 
then "fall in" and follow, while the band d,s- 

courses stirring music. The fifty graduates h hites- ror ^ .» f - — — - „ | 
who were able to accept the invitation year- the s ca kers was given to one of the | 

ly renewed by their Alma Mater, took I * ,._^J, „„a„ 

lunch merrily together in Virgin 



,f their work, the cond 
people and their relations with 
: the first time, a place 



you now this beautiful gold medal which has 
been awarded to you for excellence in ele- 
mentary studies." , , 

The medal is a beautiful work of art, a 
shield about 1x2 inches, bearing on its face the 
inscription • Hampton Normal and Agricultu- 
ral Institute, and on the reverse. Deinorest 
Medal. Presented to Harris Barrett for ex- 
cellence in Elementary Studies. It is suspend- 
ed from a bar pin inscribed, Cfair of iSXJ. 

It shone proudly on the happy wearers 
breast as he delivered Ins essay on " Pio- 
neers "—calling on his classmates to take 
their places as the leaders of their people in 
the ways of wisdom and prosperity. 

The representations of the Past, Present 
and Future of Indian life will not be forgot- 
ten ffy those who saw them. The Past s 
barbaric glories were typified by a young 
brave and Indian girl in the beautiful dress 
of the wilderness. They stood silent like 
a vision of the ancient days while their 
story was told. The Present's pathos was 
represented by " Lo," the very " poor In- 
" n " and squaw, in shabby blankets, be- 
lling— as their Indian interpreter made 
own— the loss of lands and buffalo, and 
asking where to, go— "white man every- 
where;" the Future's hope by a promising 
pair of Hampton students, able to speak lor 
themselves, work for themselves, and teach 
their people, with their white brethren s help 
on the Christian's road. As the three 
groups stood in striking tableau, a visible 
Imbodiment of truth which we wish every 
white citizen of the United States could 
have seen and taken to heart, their comrades 
of the Indian school rose behind them and 
started "'Dakota hymn, recognized through 
the strange words but familiar meloay as 
From Greenland's Icy Mountain. 



i the 



Th^dutVonsofthe morning compared 
favorably with those of other years as did 

lor ha f the morning, then going to their 
SLses, while the work students^ of then gh 
rlass remained t il noon. The Industrial 

collection plates, picture frames and dook 
shelves The class has numbered during 
the year IC to 17 colored students and from 
aui is Indians The teacher states that she 
nn^d^'o^noUceablr difference between the 
work of Indians and colored; her best de- 
signers have been among the India™ thus 
far - it is perhaps too soon to generalize, sne 
sees no difference either, between the work 
of the bovs and girls, after the latter get the 
use of thesis, In which, the boys, natural- 
lv have the advantage. . , 

y Thc "Indian tracing shops' train both 
Indian and Colored students in carpentry 
tin-smithing. shoe and harness making. Of 
arrTnterw^rk. school furniture of various 
kinos was shown. Noticeable here , was a 
very perfectly made teacher s table, with 
drawers and cloth top the , «ork : of an Opp 
nndaaa vouth. ssud by the manager to oe 
one^fthe besi mechanics of two years tra.n- 
?ng he S£ ever seen ;-tnany white journey- 
mfn cannot do as perfect work. The fn 
ware exhibit was art.«ically.arr^««lupon a 
frame work of conductor pipe, and made a 



Chapel, and the other invited guests 
airy reception hall of Winona Lodge. 

The afternoon exercises, held in the spa- 
cious Gymnasium, the gift of the late Mr. 
Frederick Marquand of New York, were the 
crowning interest of the day, and were con- 
ducted according to the following pro- 
gramme. 



MUSIC. 

'Omr MUrt**." 
Sarah F. Peake. Hamfton. fa. Graduating Clan- 
.' School* in Gloucttttr." 

W. B. Weaver, Swe/ru, r*-. Middle Claasof 75. 
» Our P.ofU So.lk ■Ml"* Vtr S inia." , 

Wm. F. Grasly. DanvilL, y*., Clasaof '77 

MUSIC. 

" Midland and Pitdmon!." 

R. J. E»ins, Farmvilli. Va., Clasaor'84. 
Cilifvkififor tk, Indian." - 
Thoma.- Miles, Sao ty Fo, Apney, Ind. ^..Gradual- 

ing Class. 
Tkt Old and Ikt Ntiv." 

Rer. Young Jackson, Hamflon, Va.. Pastors Class 

P«s»atrr»Tio» or Dauoanr M«D*u 

MUSIC. 



' '"""Harris Barrett, H.ndoroon, A>„ Graduating Class. 
'Pait. Proj.nl, and Fntnro." RepceseataUoo by 

UdUn Students of Tarious classes. 

Dakota Hymk, " Waoljala Maioco." 

" By Indlsn School. 

" Tko Indian Woman." j 

Zalhe Rulo. Yankton Dakota, Granuating Clau. 
Val«dict<iiy : " Wanltd—A Ma*." 

C. Danger, Cokok., V^, Gr«i».Ung CU» 

MUSIO. 

Prooontation 0/ Di/lomao to Graduating- Clan, 
BV Re,. M. E. Striebr. D. D., Vic, Pres't Bcrd of 
Trustees. 



•„"umberof soo.-are doing good service. doub-T 
ling the force of Hamptons army in tne 
field One such told how he built a hue 
new school house, "working by day and pray- [ 

'"The "'Pas'tors' class" was represented by a 
Baptist minister of Hampton who gave an 
accoun t of the Old and New min istry ; some- 
what characteristic of both. An Indian young 
mar, gave his own reasons for claiming and 
desiring citizenship for his people ; which 
were »t, that the Indian also is a child of 
The white man's God ; 2d. that he was once 
the owner of the land ; 3rd, that without the 
protection and ^Ip of ciuzenshp. he must 
nerish ; ith. that with it he can become a 
Kl member of the nation, a man among 
men Tn Indian girl plead for the Indian 
woman and protested against the use of 
" savage"as a synonym oflndian so long as 
•■therfarealsoVellow savages, black sava- 

^A^nds'ome^meda. was last winter 
p i h "e& m . J- Demorest o 1 New 
York to be awarded according to the judg- 
ment' of the teacher^ 
give it to the member of the Senior class 
who should pass the best exammatior .upon 
the Junior studies, thus emphasizing the 
school's estimate of foundation work, and 
Ration of the graduates for their duties 
as teachers. No "coaching was done. The 
whole class went through the thorough ex- 
amination In arithmetic, geography gram- 
mar, and letter writing, antTread ngat sight, 
the first four written examinations, and all 
the pTpere criticized for spelling »nd_hand- 



I Makoce waziyata, 
Makoce okaga, 
Miniwanca akasam 
Makoce wiyaka, 
Wakpa owas etanhan 

Tinta owasln ko, 
Oyate en yukanpi, 
> Ceunkiyapi ce. 
As the plaintive strain died it was taken 
j in English, in the richer, fuller chorus of 
their Colored schoolmates, while the whole 
audience rising joined in the grand third 
verse. " Shall we whose souls are lighted, 
with effect not to be forgotten or to pass 
from their hearts. The valedictorian was 
the youngest of a family of one sister and 
four brothers-a minister's children-who 
have graduated at Hampton, the last two 
with the honor of the valedictory His es- 
say discussed complete manhood and the 
need of symmeiriitlly developed and train- 
ed men, especially»in the colored race. It 
closed with a valedictory which won high 
praise from some of its distinguished hear- 



The result was verifying for 
The dais in general. Four young men be- 
low the first received honorable mention for 
a general average on the written exam.na- 
?iS above ninety. The meda> was fyrly 
eSned, and awarded with the plaudits of. his 
teachers and scholars to a young man 
named in the above programme . Harris 
1 BtaSett. of Henderson, Icy. It was preient- 
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ers and was especially B"""J. 5.-- : 
whom it was addressed, as indicative of a 
genuine growth of heart as well as bead in 
g Te from whom they "desire not a gift but 
nit that may abound to M«r account. 
In the necessary absence of Mr. blbert a. 
Monroe. President of the Board of Trustees, 
the diplomas were presented to the gradu- 
ating class of 42. (Colored girls 17; boys 20; 
Indln girls 3; boys z;) with the following 
kind and encouraging words, by its vice 
President, Rev. Dr. M. E. Strieby: 

" Dear young friends: I wish to repeayhe 
regrets expressed by Gen. Arrastronartirte^ 
ereiice to the absence of our very highly es- 
teemed president. But I wish to telf you 
that he has gone to see with his own eyes^. 
Sat he mTy more fully sympathize W!^. and 
do more to help, the races helped here. 

I am to give you these diplomas on the 
recommenclation of your teachers, . but 1 leel 
that I express the sentiments of all thetrus- 
SSte&i-B that you have given us 
reason to see for ourselves that you deserve 
ti£m. We have reason to be glad for all 
thejiroof of this which you nave ,8 '■j" 1 . "3 
to-auf, and especially o{ that we nave naa 
i.i ' a HbrjaW .-..•ssii.jwO IfeoorfnsH 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



in the truthful and touching tribute of your 
validictorian to your Principal, the expres- 
sion of his and your recognition of what 
these privileges mean, as well as your im- 
provement of them. It has touched all our 
hearts deeply. If you can go forth to the 
work for which you have been trained, not 
only with ability of head and hands but 
with such hearts, we have reason to be grat- 
ified, indeed. And the anxiety we most feel 
for your future is relieved also when we see 
these graduates of former years come back 
and uttersuch good sense and sound wisdom. 
We feel we have evidence that this school is 
doing a great work in sending you out 
among your people. 

With these words I give you these d 
plomas. Take them, and go out to illustrate 
to the world the principles 
have listened to-day." 

The music which lightc 
gramme, deserves mention, 
plantation melodies which wt 
the old time spirit, and will i 
be the most precious musical possession of 
the race, the chanting of the Lord's prayer, 
and Luther's "Judgment Hymn," by the 
school under direction ol Mr. Hamilton 
were impressive, while a chorus of voices, 
under direction of the band instructor Mr. 
Rathbun, gave "The Heavens are telling." 
from Handel's oratorio of the Creation, with 
beauty that showed the full capacity of the 
race for music of thc,most cultivated order. 

The programme completed, time remained 
to hear from sonic of our most distinguished 
guests from North and South. Rev. Dr. 
Armstrong of Norfolk was introduced with 
the remark by the Principal that "The edu- 
cation of the Anglo African on this conti- 
nent in the school of God's providence did 
not begin with his emancipation but back in 
1620, when in first association with the white 
race he began to acquire language, labor, 
Christianity." Dr. Armstrong spok 
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any object in life surpassing that in dignity ! 
anything to fire our hearts to such ambition: 
Manhood! — created; in the image of the 
great Father above, glorified in the coming 
of his Son, showing what manhood ought to 

It seems to me that if there ever was an 
Institution calculated to cultivate, and bring 
out manhood it is just this Institution. 

I am loath to add one word to that beau- 
tiful and merited tribute we have listened to. 
to him who stands at its head and centre, 
But to every word of it let me say a loud 
Amen. God bless him for the noble work 
he has done and is doing in this grand In- 
stitution, which by his work has grown up 
around him. God bring us to that day 
when we shall see and know its results even 
as we cannot know them now." 

The doxology, "Praise God from whom all 
blessings ttow," was sung bythe audience 
standing, and the exercises were over. 

Then the stormy forces which had held 
far off all that perlect day, said "Now it is 
our turn," and rising in their might rolled 
in a huge sea fog through the capes; in ten 
minutes blotting out the blucness of wave 
and sky, the greenness of the shore, the 
smiling landscape far and near, one tall 
building after another— like a great white 
sponge to wipe out the very day itself from 
the tablet of time— but it cannot be effaced 
from the tables of memory. 



June, 1885. 



ries who do good work for the sake of doing 
good as much as for the sake of money. 

During last year in DakotaAhere was one 
white man killed by the Indians. How 
many Indians do you suppose were killed by 
the white men ? There were six Indians 
killed by the white men. Of which savage 
out West do you think you would be most 
afraid, the red savage or the white savage? 

I say the Indians arc not savages, because 
they did not kill the white men for nothing 
If the white men let Indians alone, the In- 
dian will not bother them, but they will help 
thewhitemcntoobey the laws although they 
do not help them to make the laws. When 

ies go to teach my people. .._ 
fuse to be taught. M ny of help 
' longing for teachers. As | It 
i can, J ask to go and teach ! tone 
> them, and we India 



they do not 1 
them are nc 
many of you 



gladly 1 

light to 



• people 
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pecial request we print below 
ay of Zallie Kulo, the first Indian 
girl graduate to speak for her sisters, 
pton's platform. It is in all 
respects entirely her own. 



. " Unexpectedly called on to speak to 
cannot hesitate to respond — briefly; 
mainly to express my pleasure in .the evil 
dence I here see of the progress and eleva- 
tion of the colored race. 

I have spent my life among the colored 
people. And in the old days, f was usually 
set apart by the Presbytery I attended, to 
preach to the colored churches., I always 
asked to be. I know you well! as well as 
most people of my age can; and I say here 
[with feeling] I am surprised, and I thank 
God for your progress. I am especially 
pleased with the advance in the sentiments 
you express. I have been here in former 
years on such occasions, and I am struck 
with the advancement and see the hand of 
God in it. On the very first occasion when I 
■ was here, I looked around, and those of us 
who had been on opposite sides so recently— 
we felt like stretching out our hands to 
each other on.thiscommon plane. In speak- 
ing then, I referred to that feeling, that we 
were like men climbing up different sides of 
a mountain, but meeting on the top. and 
when we got near enough, recognizing each 
other as brothers. But the fcaling of oppo- 
sition is rapidly passing away, and.a'dtindly 
feeling taking its place. So it is with the 
feelings that have existed between the ex- 
slave and former master,— feelings that have 
excited and worked upon (as one of you has 
said) by those not interested in your race 
but in their own selfish ends. I never was 
a slave owner, but I saw and knew their 
^-feeling. I did not wonder at it— or your 
feeling as to the Democrats. I am not a 
Democrat— nor a Republican — I am not a 
politician of any kind— but I saw how you 
have felt. Now you see you arc just as safe 
under Democratic rule as under Republican: 
and the longer you live, the more you will 
see it. The gap is filling up between us— 
God speed you." 

The Principal introduced the Rev. Dr. 
Mc Vickar of Philadelphia, who spoke as fol- 
lows: 

"When the great Daniel Webster was 
asked to make an oration on the completion 
. of the Bunker Hill Monument, pointing tip- 
ward to the towering column, he saicf im- 
pressively, 'the real orator of the occasion 
stands mute and silent before you.' 

So to-day, it seems to me not fair to risk 
the feelings this occasion has stirred within 
you by words of mine. 

I have often heard of Hampton and have 
been disappointed several times in being 
unable to visit it. I am glad that I didn^ 
know before what it really was that I was 
losing, for if I had I should not have been 
nt. Now that 
the half had 
> not think that I 
have ever had my heart so deeply stirred. 
I have listened to many valedictories, a bet- 
ter address I have never listened to, and 
the best thing about it is that it is the very 
expression and symbol of the life and influ- 
ence of th is Institution— its central idea and 
and spirit— manhood. ■"•''•. 

Manhood! Can there be aught on earth 
that ought to stir our hearts as that stirs us 



Dear Friends :— 

glad and happy to have an opportu- 



losing, ior 11 1 nao 1 should not 
able to bear the disappointment. 
I have come, I must say, that thi 
not been told me. I do not thi 



nity given me to speak my few weak 
(or my race. 

You all know, that once the whole of 
America belonged to th* Indian alone. The 
white man made his way over here and our 
forefathers had nolearning and no power to 
protect themselves; they were driven like 
animals off of their good lands and forced 
to go from this place to that place, 

The war fought for the colored people, 
ended twenty years ago. A war is now 
going on for 'the Indians. It is six years 
only since it began. Our white friends a;e 
not fighting for us in the way some of the 
white people fought for the colored race. 
They ase fighting with their minds. 
Some people say, it is a long time since 
the Indian had the light and truth offered 
him; why did he not accept them. Why 
is he not yet " civilized?" I'll try to answer 
this question. So it is a long time, but if 
one boy is feedihg a cat at. the same lime 
another is whipping him, is the cat likely to 
stay and eat while one boy is whipping him 
or is he more likely to run away from them 
both? 

The white missionary was feeding the In- 
dians at the same time the other white man 
was fighting him, and the Indian lost faith 
in the missionary because he and the man 
who fought him, were of -the same race and 
so would not accept the food of the Bible. 

We Indians who are at school desire to 
do away with the two words savage and 
wild or to use them only in the right sense. 
1 If you should go to my home in Dakota, 
you would see agreat change that has been 
made during six years. Many lands that 
used to be dotted with tents are now dot- 
ted with houses. There are still tents, but 
the number has greatly diminished. If you 
should enter the tents and talk with the 
people, you would find they are savages. 
You would find most of them in their In- 
dian dresses; ask them why they do not 
dress like the white people, their answer 
may^surprise you. 

1 have an . uncle of whom some of you 
would be afraid, simply because he wears 
the Indian dress. I once said to him, Uncle 
why do you not dress like a white man ? He 
answered, " Why niece, if I had the white 
man's dress, or a way to get them, I should 
gladly do so." I then said, you have to pay 
for the Indian dress. He replied, " Yes, but 
uch as for the white man's 
clothes," Many others say the same. - 

A great number of them dress their own 
way because they cannot afford the citizen 
clothes. Many of my people in their Indian 
dresses are true Christians and good thinking 
men and' women, but they are called savages 
or wild Indians by other races. They do not 
deserve to be called so. Where there are 
savages, we would rather have said the rid 
savages, because there are white savages, 
black savages and yellow savages. 

Some white persons sometimes speak of 
wanting to go to our homes as missionaries, 
but they say they are afraid to go because 
the savages might kill them. Such mission- 
aries will not do to teach our people. We 
want missionaries who trust God more than 
that. We want earnest and brave missiona- 



good white people are. • 

They have not seen them as much as we 
who come to school do, and for this reason 
I should think they ought to be more afraid 
to send their children I£ast than the good 
white persons ought to be. to go West to 
teach them. 

I am an Indian girl, and I wish to speak next 
of the Indian woman. Shehas been neglect- 
ed too long now. It was the Indian' woman 
who made the Indian race what it was in the 
past. It was the-the Indian woman with the 



vhat they will be i 



best horse the father has is hers. She has 
her own way about every thing. She does 
very little work. 

The Indjan girls arc sometimes bought 
for wives but not so much so as in the past. 

Those that are bought, as a general thing 
are bought by the men they love. 

For all the ignorance that used to be in 
our country before other races came here, 
We do not know who was responsible. But 
we know who will be responsible for the ig- 
norance and darkness that are in our land 
at this present time. We arc glad that we 
have kind friends in our land to whom we 
can look for help. We thank, with all our 
those friends of our race who are 
us, for all their kindness to us. 
seems to.mc that all those Indian terri- 
■s and dark states of the coiored-race in 
United States, were placed with dark- 
ness so that the white people could have a 
chance to do something (or their Heavenly 
Father." * 
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white boys are taught to 
girls, and it will be a great he'l 
' In the past days, the Indian woman was 
expected to do most of the work that was 
to be done. She used to put upthc tipi. car- 
ry her own wood and water, sewed clothing 
for the family and prepared the food. She 
was supposed to prepare meals three times 
a day, but as a general thing she prepared 
them four or five times a day. In cold 
weather she kept the fire burning all day 
and night. She sometimes took care of-th'e 
horses but it was when her husband was 
not able to do it. 

When she got through with the necessary 
work, she took up her bead work. 

AJ1 the work she did she thought her 
duty, and went ahead and performed it qui- 
etly and well. 

The man did very little work, he used to 
hunt most. When he was at home; he was 
invited to feast with his friends or at some 
great feast. He also called others to feast 
with him. If their friends called in the 
I evening they would first have something to 
eat. When they were through eating, they 
would smoke the same long pipe and tell 
their stories of spiders, toads and owls, which 
they enjoyed very much. 

While sitting in the tipi, it was thought 
very impolite for the woman or children to 
pass before the men, but it wasn't anything 
for the men to pass before the women. 
This is the way the Indians used to live and 
it is the way some of them live to-day, but 
I am glad to say that many of them live dif- 
ferently. At my home in Dakota, many of 
the Indian men carry the wood and water 
for the women and they never think now tt 
ask the women to plow or to cut hay. 

nes read of women in the Eas 
ho drown their little girl 



Extracts From Essays. 

We have room for a few extracts 
from the other essays, which will show 
I at least their spirit. j 

OUR MISSION. 

"We stand to-day on the threshold of a 
I new life. Before us lies the unknown future, 
i W e do not go away from Hampton to spend 
a life of luxury and case. Should we dare 
to if we could .' No, if such a lot is ever to 
lie before the colored gitlas she graduates, 
it must be in some future generation, not 
for us who look around upon our less for- 
tunate sisters and brothers and see them 
groping in darkness and imploring our aid 
There is a great work to be done, and we 
are the ones to do it. We have not to co 
far to find our mission. Within but a few 
miles in any direction from this buildintj'in „ 
:s of poveff 
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Let us look 



do 



long the streets 
hildren's faces 
help to lead 



* As w 
w many little 
s pleading for 

of ignorance and evil surround- 
ings, uere is work for us. Let us think 
that among these little children arc some 
who will be leaders of our people. Let us 
set about making these future men and wo- 
men what they should be. As they grow 
up. so will our race be in future years." 



We sometii 
tern countries 
babies because 
thought of the 

It is not s< 



the little girls 



among the Indians, 
love of an Indian mother for her child 
indeed great. To be sure the love of any 
mother for her children is strong, but I feel 
tempted to say that the love of an Indian 
mother is greater than that of a white moth- 
er. 

The Indian woman does not love her chil- 
dren in the way a white woman does. She 
thinks the white woman who sends her 
children to school perhaps across the ocean 
or at other far places, care very little for 
them. After the white daughters and sons 
are educated they take care of themselves 
and in some cases they have their dear 
friends to live far from them and they may 
never see them again on earth. This is a 
dreadful thought for the Indian mother, for 
she loves her children in this way. She 
wants them always to be where she can see 
them at any time. She wants her children 
to know how to do such work as she can do. 

Some Indian parents want their children 
to knew how to do more than necessary 
work, but others do not. Some fathers and 
mothers want their children to know how 
to read and write, and especially to know to 
play on the organ. They are very fond of 



, CITIZENSHIP FOR THE INDIAN. 

"When I left home I was ignorant of the 
great work to be accomplished. I hardly 
knew why I was coining to school; I had 
no desire to see my ignorant race raised to a 
higher position, but thanks be to God and 
the instructions I have received here, I have 
been made to see more clearly the true con- 
dition of the Indian, and a desire has been 
created within me to see the day when mv 
race like other races shall stand' as men a- 
mong men— when they shall be called citi- 
zens of this, that you call the Land of the 
Free. * * I don't mean to complain. for there 
1 taking place a great change, and good 
men seem trying to compensate the Indian 
for the wrong of the past. I only want to 
lay before you his condition, for I have 
formed the idea that the majority of people 
think that the Indian is not under any re- 
striction but is as free as the grass which 
covers his native plain. *. * * 
That it is possible for the Indian to rise is 
shown by Indian students in this and other 
schools ; th. Ahc can drop his old ,ways and 
change from%abils which have surrounded 
him for centuries to ways entirely different— 
which is a hard thing for any race to accom- 
plish. On the reservation/where he has 
had.a chance, he has begun to open fields 
and farms; he is learning that labor is not a 
disgrace. *. * Since he has start- 
ed in a new life, it is not going to be hard to 
complete his civilization. The great major- 
ity of the Indians have no desire to become 
citizens. They seem content to live |in the 
old way. But they are not all content: 
there are some wise men among them who 
look ahead and see what is best. Many are 
ignorant that such a right exists. But others 
are far enough advanced to know and desire 
he question of citizenship has 
been in the minds of many friends o: the 
Indian, and it has been before the House 
of Congress. This is a good proof that_the 
day is coming, when he is better prepared, 
that the Indian will have given hi'm\ 
rights, which will make him feel as a 
1 ought to feel. I think that then the 
trouble with the Indian will cease ; that in- 
stead of holding in his bosom a feeling of 
hatred to his white brothers, he will love 
d be ready to support the flag and 
the laws of the Union. He will feel that 
the white man and the red man can live in 
peace in one great brotherhood, and he will 



music. Where there is but one girl in the feel himself and be recognized everywhere 
■"'» she Is very much cared for. All the as a roan among men." 
in the house belongs to her. The 
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To Vie Trustees of thr Hamptpi 
mat and Agricultural Institute. 

Gentlemen:— This, and the 
ny'mg annual reports, are intended to 
give not only the record of the school 
year just closing, but, as in previous 
years, an outline of the entire work, 
making material for a small pampjilet 
to supply the constant demand for full 
information upon its ideas and meth- 
ods. Hence some' repetition which, it 
is hoped, will not fender them tedious 
reading to those familiar with previous 
reports. 

The outline of our many-sided work 

< ^"gradually completing; the school is 
substantially built up, since 1868, 
total cost of about $400,000; no more 
large buildings are likely to be requir- 
ed. There is no debt, except of $6,000 
from the building to the endowment 
fund, which we»see our way to pay ere 
long. 

By building a new dormitory (or g.rls 
at a cost of §15.000, by expending about 
$2,000 in improved cooking-room and 
facilities, by the erection of a laundry 
costing S4, 500.00 and by many minor 
improvements, all within the past two 
years, six hundred boarders are now 
comfortably accommodated: it isourli- 
mit on the present basis; an increase is 
not, I think, desirable. 

I will refer to some Special mat- 
ters and discuss School Finances and 
the Race question, before taking up-the 
Work of the Current \ ear. 

SPECIAL MATTERS. 

(i.)Since 1870 the school has wor- 
shiped in an attractive frame chapel, 
in the National Cemetery, within our 
grounds, built in 1864, for the soldiers 
in hospital here. We have ^outgrown 
it; it isdecaying. and the land on which 
it stands is needed by the government 
which owns it. Happily, at this junc- 
ture, the school has received a kind of- 
ler to build, at'ihe expense of an indi- 
vidual, a beautiful substantial chapel 
as a memorial to a good man, to be 
placed in the centre of our system of 
buildings. It will complete it and 
crown them all. 

(2.)The school's twelve (all but three 
of them brick) structures that, fronting 
Hampton river, stand in two parallel 
lines, in echelon, each unmasking the 
other, are now heated by -two sets of 
boilers, 2000 feet apart, which'also sup- 
ply steam for cooking and for four en- 
gines. The cost of fuel and skilled la- 
bor and the risks of life and property 
would be reduced by combining into 
one "nest" these two sets of boilers. To 
do this, heat the new chapel and two 
other buildings now with their own ap- 
paratus, and make boiler room enough 
to do the work easily, would require the 
purchase of two sixty horse-power boil- 
ers, several hundred feet of large iron 
pipe to run underground, themovingand 
resetting of one of our present boilers, 



skill it would cost not far from $8,000. 
The Committee of Trustees on this 
atter, Messrs Monroe, Pierce, Mead 
id myself, have carefully '.xamined 
the matter and propose to send an en- 
gineer to survey the ground and build- 
ings with reference to a complete map 
of everything on which can be based 
plans for as perfect steam heating ap- 
paratus as can be secured. This* is, I 
Delieve.a wise, and ultimately, econom- 
cal course, though .t will be difficult 
to get funds for the purpose. 

(3.)Of all the school's industrial enter- 
prises. the engineering department is 
the least developed. While our wood 
working establishment is satisfactorily 
employing 49 students, and paying its 
way, there is no outfit of tools for the 
new and commodious machine shop, 
the gift of Mr. Moses Pierce of Conn. 
I am glad to acknowledge the recent 
gift from Mr. G.-orge H. Corliss of 
Rhode Island, of a new, most carefully 
and perfectly built " Corliss " engine of 
thirty horse power, embodying some 
new inventions of his own, with a 40 
horse power upright boiler of his make, 
which is designed to supply power not 
only for the shop machinery, but for a 
grist mill to do home work and give 
Colored and Indian boys a chance to 
learn a useful trade, and for a small 
iron foundry. 

As the exhaustless yellow pine forests 
of North Carolina are our resources for 
the saw mill, so, by favorable rail-road 
lines, southern iron can be brought here 
and manufactured into various kind^ of 
hardware, ultimately, at least, to good 
advantage. 

An outfit of machinery and tool 
suitable grist mill and a small foundry, 
would, it is estimated, cost $7,000. Of 
this amount $1,000 is already provided. 
An advantage is that the regular 
school engineer, already in our service, 
is to manage the shop. Manufacturing 
goods.however, isa different thing from 
selling them ; I think giving th? man- 
ager an interest in sales as par^of his 
compensation would be wise; the inter- 
ests of all parties would thus coincide, 
and all care would not fall on the school 
administrators. Our market for lumber 
is right here; that for iron work would 
be mostly abroad. 

The iron industry of the South has a 
great future. The Negro is adapted to 
handling this metal in every way from 
getting out the crude ore, to managing 
it in its most highly developed forms, 
such as locomotives, saw mills and other 
machinery. 
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n :; ot board and clothing of In- 
dians,and colored students' payments in 
cash and labor. 

The annual cost and receipts of the 
school are thus given in general or ap- 
proximate terms. Success in future 
seems assured, first, by doing our work 
well an ! thoroughly; second, by keep- 
ing it before the public. The latter is 
a considerable tax on my own ti'me and 
strength and on that of Rev. Mr. Fris- 
sell, chaplain. But our work is not only 
for money, it is to help make a public 
sentiment that is vital to the settlement 
of these race questions. The people of 
tfiecountry need this education as much 
as our pupils need theirs. 

Endcnvmcnt. 
The$5o,ooo to be raised annually is five 
percent, interest on a million dollars. 
A partial endowment in the near future is, 
I think, desirable. For the sake of other 
like work to be done in the South, the 
need/of which is unspeakable, for the 
strain of it that can not always be kept up, 
and for other reasons, it is not best, I 
think, that this school should remain 
ma-y years longer in the front rank of 
charities, and so largely dependent. 
Should it have an invested fund of half 
a million of dollars, as I -riope it may 
ere long, it would still need a strong 
constituency of friends and helpers, 
could not live without vigorous ef- 
fort, and would remain an important in- 
terest of the people, a relation with 
whom is a mutual benefit and inspira- 
ation. 

A large fund to meet the repairs and 
general expenses, leaving scholarships 
to be raised as now among friends, is 
the thing to be desired. 



Annual Expenses. 
Aside from the government appi 
priation of $20,000.00 a year, which pays 
for the board, clothing and general care 
(but not tuition) of one hundred and 
twenty Indians.at the rate of $167.00 a 
year apiece, and besides the cash pay- 
ments by Negro pupils for personal ex- 
pensev D0 ard, clothing and books, a- 
mounting to about $5,000 a year (or ten 
per cent, of what they are charged, the 
rest being paid in labo-) »he school re- 
quires not less than $65,000 a year to 
meet its bills for salaries, supplies and 
expenses of all kinds. Sixty-five offi- 
cers, teachers and assistants cost $35, 
000. .Repairs, improvements, furnish- 
ings, fuel, insurance and general ex- 
penses amount to, say $15,000; about 
$12,000 are required to make up the loss 
in giving students $45,000.00 worth of 
work. Personal aid to students (who are 
charged for board &c. over $50,000) is 
given to the extent of $3,000. In all 
$65,000 a year. 

The State of Virginia gives us, for 
doing the work of a State Agricultural 
College, $10,000 a year; the permanent 
funds, of the school and certain rentals 
yield $5,000, leaving to be raised by an- 
nual contribution the sum of $50,000. 

For hah of this we look to gifts of 
annual scholarships of $70 each. An av- 
erage of $10,000 a year has come in do- 
nations in moderate amounts for gen- 
eral purposes and for the Indian Fund, 
and $3,000 for direct aid to students. 
Unexpected receipts and legacies have 



and a brick building to cover the boiler made up the rest: a total of 565,000 
system; done by the best mechanical ' from all sources; not including receipts 



Remarks. 

A loss of about twenty five per cent 
on students' labor is to be expected when 
instruction is made paramount to 
production ; making up this loss, 
say $12,000 a year, is a heavy 
tax on our resources. What can the 
shop do for the student, is quite as im- 
portant as what can he do for the shop 
or farm. From the student's own stand- 
point, the money is earned: injnanycas- 
es they are, compared with the outside 
market, overpaid; we must pay 
them enough to make self support pos- 
sible: but, when we are through" with 
ihem they are well worth their wages. 
Nothing false as to the value of their 
labor is taught. 

RACE QUESTIONS. 

Of the Negro. 
There is a marked tendency among 
colored people in the country regions 
where land is cheap, where the most 
and the best of them live, to buy lots 
of from one to ten acres apiece, induce 
others to join them, and thus create 
small villages, which are usually situ- 
ated near the large estates where they 
can work by the day or week, re- 
turning home every night, or on Sun- 
day. . These homes are a refuge when 
out of employment, and, what with 
pigs, poultry and potatoes, keep them 
from want. Obtained by industry and 
sacrifice, thev are a most significant 
feature of the time. To get land is 
the ambition of the better class of 
adult Negroes.as to get education is that 
of their children. There is, no doubt, 
a large mass of dregs in our black pop- 
ulation, especially in the far South, 
where, in overwhelming numbers and 
rapidly increasing, they threaten civil- 
ization. Their condition there and 
everywhere is a national as much as a 
local question, to deal effectually with 
which our legislators have so far 
found themselves unequal. Yet in 
the railroad, steamboat, lumber, iron, 
in all the business and in the agricultu- 
ral interests of the South, colored men 
are steadily coming to the front — in 
this generation to secondary places, in 
the next, to better places, if they shall 
have the preparation. But at least half 
the race is drifting, with no decided 
tendency, subject now to more evil 
than good influences. They need 
school teachers and a pure gospel to 
counteract the effect of rum, sensuality, 
demagogism, and low preachers- 



This tendency to country village 
life is a wholesome offset to the cen- 
tripetal and undesirable influence of 
cities, which strongly attract the Negro 
population. If is due, I think, to their 
strong social and exclusive instincts. 
It sifts out trie enterprising and self-, 
reliant, and simplifies the question of 
how the races will live together. Lib- 
eral minded, far-seeing landowners of 
the South, have done much to encour- 
ge this movement ; it secures to them 
the best labor in the world," and to 
the ex-slave the best conditions of citi- 
zenship and of manhood; it is brought 
about by no outside aid, but by the' - 
friendliness of the whites, and by the 
sense and sagacity which characterize 
the better class of Negroes. It means 
peace and good' will among the people 
of the South. 

These hamlets, near each of which 
there is, or should be, a school, sup- 
plied by^the State, is the place for our 
graduates, whose formative influence, 
not only v by regular teaching, but 
through Sunday school, temperance, 
and humane work, has already proved 
in many cases of incalculable good, 
changing the character of the surround- 
ing people. 

The life is hard: the teacher sleeps in 
the garret of a log cabin, and may see 
stars and feel rain through the rough 
shingled roof; the fare is plain, but at 
school they learn to sleep op beds of 
straw, and they are no strangers to 
" hog and hominy." They are cheerful 
and contented where those more 
daintily fed and highly polished might 
flinch or fail. 

While holding their own admirably 
in the graded schools at Norfolk, Lynch- 
burg, Farmville and other cities of 
Virginia, even being in demand for the 
colored public schools of New Jersey, ■ 
where only high qualifications will se- 
cure positions, the majority of our 
graduates go to the country where the 
great majority of the Negro popula- 
tion lives. 

The simple, earnest and most hope- 
ful portion of this race arc to be found 
in rural regions, living in their own' 
homes: they yield readily to good or 
bad influences. Wholly by itself I 
think a large black population would 
not easily advance ; but in small com- 
munities near to civilizing influences 
they seem to have the best conditions 
for progress. 

This school is largely filled with those 
who have had little chance to learn, for 
country schools have short sessions, and 
few good teachers ; they are not afraid 
of work, and need the advantages of 
our industrial system, entering usually 
as work students for one year, studying 
at night for mental and material gain. 
The one hundred and seventy of them 
in that class alone, make a severe strain 
on our resources, for work and wages 
must also be given to the two hundre 
and fifty in the Normal classes who 
labor two days each week. But it 
pays ; it makes the men and the women 
that are needed. There is very little 
direct charity in this education. 

As the Jhites are divided into the 
Bourbons iSd progressives, the hope- 
less and the hopeful, the black race, 
both by imitation and by instinct, tends 
the same way, prevented, however, from 
advancing rapidly in the right direction 
and held in its sad condition by an ig- 
norance for which they are not wholly 



responsible. 

Of the Indian. \ 

The Negro makes public sentiment, 
but it makes the Indian. The former, 
in fixed relations, chooses his own 
course, and we may well be anxious 
about it ; but the latter, in jfiKerably 
unfixed relations, is at the' mercy* of 
well-meaning legislators, who are, as a 
rule, ignorant of or indifferent to— the 
facts of his condition, vote him millions, 
for food, which pauperizes, but provide 
most inadequate means for the kind of 
education that will make a man of him ; 
and such salaries that competent 
agents are the exception, while the In- 
dian's agent is his "Father," shapes 
his future, and should be the best man 
that can be found. 
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The details of his management are, in 
tome respects, assumed as much by the 
legislative as by the executive depart- 
ment of our government;hence a hydra- 
heade'd control that makes progress diffi- 
cult. Measures that could, in the next 
five years.push Indian civilization farth- 
er than it has been in the past fifty years, 
approved by the Senate, have lain ne- 
glected before the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

The real difficulty is a lack of public 
sentiment ; for this the cause of Indian 
progress waits. The remedy is in such, 
organizations as the " Indian Rights 
Association," and the " Women's Na- 
tional Indian Association," through 
whose friends and agents facts, gath- 
ered at first hand, are given thrpugh 
the press, platform and pulpit, to the 
public, whose responsive interest has 
already had a marked effect at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh, Secretary, and 
Prof. C. C. Painter, Agent of the In- 
dian Rights Association, have been es- 
pecially instrumental in this good work; 
thousands, through their efforts have 
been saved froni starvation, and hun- 
dreds of Indian families kept from 
homelessness and saved from cruel 
wrong. 

The material and moral support of 
those who base their work upon the 
results of personal investigation, is the 
duty of all who have any care for the 
welfare of the Indian race. As the 
facts are known, interest will increase, 
and create a sentiment that will insure 
the needed legislation and hasten the 
solution of a question that has vexed 
the nation ever since English and In- 
dian civilization first met upon this 
very shore ; the scene of the first con 
flict is said to have been close to the 
grounds of this school. 

The earnestnesss of the present... ad- 
ministration in doing justice to the red 
man, gives reason for the hope that 
during the next four years rapid pro- 
gress will be made in providing meas- 
ures and means for his improvement, to 
which the Indian will, I believe, re- 
spond in a satisfactory way. 

.There are to-day twenty tribes or 
parts of tribes ready to take up lands 
in severalty, waiting for necessary leg- 
islation, herded meanwhile on reserva- 
tions.without hope. Probably not three 
thousand out of the eleven thousand 
seven hundred Indian youth now en- 
rolled in boarding and day schools, are 
getting a thorough practical training ; 
fifteen thousand would take it~4f they 
could ; thirty thousand need it. Weak, 
half-equipped schools will never do the 
work. Payment of the treaty debt of 
over four millions of dollars, urged 
again and again, by the Interior De- 
partment, would, wisely used, without 
costing the country a dollar of its own, 
push forward the whole line of Indian 
life. 

The Indian question has become the 
Indian crisis. Game, the basis of life, 
has gone, replaced in part by the false 
and mischievous one of Government 
rations. With scarcely diminished 
numbers this people has been pushed 
across the continent, brought at last to 
bay on lands which they cannot long 
hold in a tribal way — for the reservation 
must go — pressed on all sides by our 
strong, selfish civilization, they need a 
strong, wise care. Their salvation is 
in citizenship, in the right to vote, in 
"land, law and education." The prac- 
tical difficulty is not in the Indian, it 
is in Congress. The remedy is public 
sentiment. 

The best training we can give an In- 
dian is three years at school, dividing 
the time equally between study and 
work; then from six to eighteen months 
at home where he proves himself; he is 
apt to feel his imperfection and apply 
to return, which is allowed on condition 
that he shall fit himself specially for a 
teacher, "farmer or mechanic. His edu- 
cation then covers practically six or sev- 
en years, and, with fair conditions, there 
is very little failure about it, bad as res- 
ervation life is. 

The test of the trained Indian is not 
his record at school, but at home, and 
that depends more on the kind of agent 



charge than on surrounding barbaric 
conditions. An efficient Indian agent 
such as Major Gasmann at Crow Creek, 
or Maj. McLaughlin at Standing Rock, 
Dakota, and others, has more or less 
trouble with returned school boys and 
girls, but, by looking after them, finds 
the results far from discouraging. 
There is little hope for -fafdian youth 
who go back to the care of weak agents, 
and weak agents will be the rule so long 
as they are so poorly paid. , 
The following is the record of Hamp- 
ton's returned Indians, the first 30 of 
whom I took to Dakota in 1881; 18 of 
the 145 mentioned below are at school 
again after finishing a three years' 
course; 25 have died; we know of 12 
who are not doing well. 

The record of two thirds is fair or 
good; not one has become a renegade. 



Teaching in Government Schools, - 7 
Assisting in Government Schools, - 2 
Clerks at Agency, 3 
Interpreters at Agency ... 2 
Working at trades at Agency, - - 10 
Employes' at Agency. - - - -9 
Attending school at Agency, . - 6 
Working on their own or parents' farms. 1 3 
Cutting cord-wood, - ... 2 
Boys at home behaving well. - - 14 
Unemployed or not doing well, - - 8 
Returned to Hampton for more education, 1 2 
Girls. 

Assisting in Girls' School - - - 3 
Attending Girls' School. ... 8 
At home doing well. - ... 13 
Married well, - - - 3 

Unemployed or not doing well, - - 4 
Returned to Hampton for more education. 6 

Died since return— both sexes, - - 20 
>45 

This doe's not include 32, poor and 
sickly material, who were here only a 
short time, some a year, some only 
through the summer, nor the 17 Chey- 
ennesand Arrapahoes who.i.i i878,came 
under Capt. Pratt's care from St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, most of whom have turn- 
ed out well. 

By providing, last year, twenty-five 
assistant farmers, our government rec- 
ognized the need and wisdom of help- 
ing the present generation of Indians 
with practical teaching for their daily 
life; ten times that number should be 
employed to help them select farms and 
prepare and plant them. A good farm- 
er to every hundred Indian families 
would accomplish much more practical 
result than a teacher of thirty Indian 
children collected a few hours a day in 
a school room on a reservation. When 
Indian farmers or agents are appoint- 
ed for political reasons as some have 
been, they are usually worse than none 
at all. 

The Canadian government instituted, 
some years ago, Home Farms on their 
reserves, on which Farm Instructors re- 
sided, raising crops with a view of show- 
ing Indians how a farm should be man- 
aged. They have done*a good work, 
diminished the cost of supporting In- 
dians, and are an example to those who 
manage our own Indian affairs. 

Or the Current Year. 
The work is divided as follows: 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

1st. Normal School, an English course 
from 9 A. M., to 4 P. M., with intermis- 
sion. Junior, Middle and Senior and 
Pastors' Class. 

2nd. Indian School; from 9 A. M. to 
4 P.M. A three years' pieparatory 
course. This includes all who speak a 
foreign tongue; the chief study is the 
English language. (21 Indians are in 
Normal and io are in the Evening 
School.) ■ 

3rd. Evening School; from 7 to 9 P. 
M.; preparatory to Normal School. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

1. Household divison. 

2. Agricultural division, 
j. Mechanical division. 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 
The report of Miss Mackie, Lady 
Principal below, gives the details in 
full,, from which I extract the general 



statement that the total attendance this 
year has been 667; average 595; — total 
last year was 647. 

Three hundred children attend the 
•'Butler," a graded day school on our 
grounds;public from October till March, 
private from April till June. 

Normal School. 
The course is practically four years, 
as the large majority in it come up 
through the evening class, for whom a 
better mental and moral foundation is 
laid than have usually those who enter 
as Juniors. 

The classes shrink rapidly as they ad- 
vance, from these about equally operat- 
ing causes: 

1st. Incapacity for further progress 
at the rate at which the class advances. 

nd. Repeating the year for the sake 
of greater thoroughness. 

3rd. <Lack of funds, which compels 
students2to seek teaching or other 
work. 

Hence, out of last year's Middle Class 
of 103, there are but 44 Seniors. 

According to the decision of the 
Trustees, at the last Annual Meeting, 
iustead of continuing their studies.those 
who shall hereafter be promoted from 
the Middle to the Senior Class will 
teach one year with a view of making 
the Senior studies more profitable. 

Already fitted for work in the com 
mon schools, probably some will not re 
turn; many of the best workers senl 
from here have had but two years' in- 
struction; but those who do come back 
will, through experience and discipline 
in the field, it is believed, make more of 
the last year's studies than any previous 
class has done. Quite a number of the 
last Middle Class remained out, volun- 
tarily, to get this advantage, and with 
others, will make a small Senior Class 
next year. 

I invite your attention to the reports 
of the Normal School teachers in the 
appendix, in which are detailed, in an 
interesting way, the duties of each one, 
with comment. 

Practical instruction as well as book 
knowledge can be given in classes. 
Cooking is taught in this way (see re- 
port) and, as soon a salary can be pro- 
vided, technical instruction in the use 
of tools should be given to every mem- 
ber of the Senior Class; in a somewhat 
limited but most useful way togirls. In 
this there is no production, no profit or 
wages; students earn nothing but can 
learn much. Lessons of two hours two 
or three times a week in the principles of 
carpentry, brick laying, wheelwrighting, 
blacksmitbing, pa'inting, glazing and in 
leather work would render our gradu- 
ates "handy" with tools.ableto make or 
repair their own windows, doors, bench- 
es, black-boards and school houses; 
keep their own homes in order; build 
fences, gates, out houses, mend imple- 
ments of all kinds; all with varying suc- 
cess according to their natural gifts and 
their enterprise in applying the princi- 
ples which they had been taught at 
school. A few would develop into skill- 
ed workmen; all would be better citi- 
zens, better fitted for a life of exigency, 
and to be examples to and leaders of 
their people. 

Eventually.special training should be 
given to special students. It is only a 
question of time and money when we 
shall have a technical department here 
equal to any in the Northern cities. It 
is precisely in the line of our develop- 
ment. Constant work for wages and 
discipline is the foundation of our In- 
dustrial and Academic system; special 
class training in mechanical principles 
for the higher walks of labor should be 
its completion. 



Indian School. 
This is fully described in the reports 



of Miss Richards, in charge, and her as- 
sistants, in the appendix, to which you 
are referred. / 

On the mental, moral and religious 
side, and industrially, Indians improve 
tapidly; b'nt have a tremendous task in 
learning our language and habits. In 
three years they get a fair English vo- 
cabulary, but are slow to use it; they 
quickly learn how to work, but not al- 



ways to stick/ to it. Physcialiy they are 
not, as a ruld, strong; not that the race 
is dying out,l but recent changes in all 
the conditions of their life have weak- 
ened them. Getting their food by Act 
of Congress rather than by thesweat of 
their brows does not promote robust- 
ness. The death rate here has been very 
serious this year among pupils from 
Lower Brule and Crow Creek Agen- 
cies; not unusual or serious among the 
rest. 

In two cases this year a disaffected 
father has secretly sent money to his 
son urging him to return home, without 
permission, which has been accomplish- 
ed with bad effect on the runaway and 
on Indian students; the mother of oneof 
the boys was most anxious that her son 
should remain at school out of reach of 
his father.' Both will probably be sent 
back here. 

Funds to erect two new Indian cotta- 
ges, ($200 apiece) for Indian families, 
were provided, this year by ladies in 
Utica, New York; and, as the result of 
Miss Alice Fletcher's statement upon 
Indians at the New Orleans Exposition,/ 
the money for one and probably two 
more is pledged from churches in that 
city, which also provide funds for the 
tuition of their occupants. 

There is every encouragement to ed- 
ucate families in this way. They learn 
in detail the lessons of actual life; mu- 
tual support on their return is assured 
and is the best guarantee of their future 
steadfastness. It is proposed to loan 
funds to some of these couples from 
the Omaha reservations who shall erect 
good houses and repay as they can;thisY" 
is the seed of civilization. It should be ' 
sown broadcast and is worthy of atten. 
tion from government. 

Accommodations for Indians will be 
complete when there shall be hospital 
provision, as recommended by the 
physician. 

The mingling of the black and red 
races in the past seven years has work-, 
ed well. With many different Chirac-, 
teristics, a never subdued and retipent, 
and a race of ex-slaves, demonstrative, 
and yielding, need the same lessons ; of 
the dignity of labor because the onehas 
never had it to do, and the other did it 
under compulsion; of manual skill, be- 
cause they must either work or starve; 
from books, because bot.h need a 
modicum of education to dp, their duty 
as citizens ; and the mos,t capable of- 
either should be taught to become teach- 
ers and leadersof their people. Each 
race has learned much from and been 
helpful to the other. There is no fric- 
tion and no nonsense about race supe- 
riority. This is a school for civilization 
rather than for any one class, illustra- 
ted by the fact that several youthsvof 
various nationalities, especially Asi-\ 
atics, who have drifted to this country, 
have applied for admission during the 
past year. 

^ Evening School. 
For th^ccount of this I refer you to 
the report of Miss Baldwin in charge, 
and ,her assistants, in the appendix. 
This department was not in the original 
plan, but was created by the poverty or 
ignorance, or both, of the class who 
principally sought admission here; 
those who had only labor to offer in 
payment of their expenses. — 

Opportunity is prized according to 
its cost ; in spite of eight or ten hours 
work, evening students are the most 
earnest and plodding of all. They 
have made better progress this year 
than ever before. The sixtyof the en- 
tire class of one hundred anor seventy, 
who are trying to master the studies 
of the Junior year by evening study— 
the rest expect only to enter the^unior 
Class — will generally succeed ; and it Is 
likely that a night class will ere long _ 
attempt the studies of the Middle year. 
Three years at. a trade, at the same 
time making the first two years- of a 
course of study, entering only the 
Senior Class for a year of regular day 
study, would be a creditable achieve-, 
ment ; the graduate would probably 
leave a creditor of the school, though, 
he entered in poverty. These possi- 
bilities are not, I think, confined to the. 
Negro race.. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Every student has a place in this ; 
labor being required of all. The work 
before us presents an alternative be- 
tween personal charity, and a labor 
system, itself a heavy tax on charity. 
The principle that instruction is as im- 
portant as production makes an indus- 
trial department a source of expense. 
To require it to be profitable is to de- 
stroy i(s chief value ; yet, single 
branches of industry may be, and we 
have in som_e cases, made them so. 

I refer in some detail to the follow- 
ing divisions, the reports of those in 
charge not being printed, as they would 
make too large a volume, and their es- 
sentials are stated here : 
\ Household Division. 

Miss C. L. Mackie, in charge ; Miss 
Harriet Andrews, Assistant ; Miss M. 
A. Wheeler, Superintendent of Laun- 
dry. 

I ' GIRLS. 

In the Ljaundry, twenty-four work all 
the time, "Atudying nights, and sixty- 
three from the Normal School vvork one 
day in each week Byfhehelp'f a steam 
mangle/and a new washing machine 
added/this year, the laundry work has 
gone so easily that the increase in num- 
, bers has not been felt. In the four 
kitchens (diet, cooking school, stu- 
dents' and teachers') there are nine 
cooks and assistants ; the latter caring 
for the dining rooms — all work girls ; 
seventy-one school girls set tables and 
wash dishes three times a day ; sixty- 
one do general housework, including 
the care of teachers' rooms. There is 
one nurse. The one hundred and thir- 
ty-one girls in the Normal School are 
employed one entire day each week, 
either in the laundry or sewing school, 
and one hour each day in housework. 

4 BOYS, 

Young men are employed as follows : 
Two cooks, three bakers, and one for 
general duty — all night students. For- 
ty school boys serve as waiters in the 
different dining rooms at thirty-eight 
tables, averaging sixteen at a table ; 
and there are nine janitors in charge of 
school rooms and dormitories. 

The large amount of work in the 
household department is wholly done 
by student labor excepting a hired 
hand in the teachers' kitchen and laun- 
dry. While non productive, it is a 
vast saving of expense, and most profit- 
able as practical training. All have 
regular wages but are paid in kind not 
in cash, except small amounts for nec- 
essary expenses. 

A capacious airy kitchen with bakery 
attached has been fitted up during the 
year in the basement of Virginia Hall, 
which gives plenty of room and facili- 
ties for, doing the Work more easily and 
better than ever before. The new 
brick oven, 11 by 13 feet, is a success 
and comfort. It consumes 270 pounds 
of coal in heating three times a day. 
The old one 9 by 1 1 feet was heated by 
wood and consumed one cord per day. 
The former kitchen has been turned 
into a dining room, furnishing ninety 
additional seats. 

Agricultural Division. 
Mr. Albert Howe, Manager. 
On the Home Farm, including the 
Normal School grounds, there is a daily 
detail of nine colored and six Indian 
boys, except Monday, when half the 
entire detail for farming— fifty-six in 
number — is out, giving, each week, to 
every boy an average of'a day and a 
half labor. Eight milkers and drivers 
are employed a'.l day and study at 
night, for one year. 

The 100 acres of the Home or"Whip- 
pleFarm," as it was named in honor of 
the first President of our Board of 
Trustees, is cultivated as follows : In 
apple orchard, 10 acres ; peach and 
^| pear orchard, 5 acres ; potatoes 10, 
cabbuge 2 acres ; all followed by sec- 
ond crops, such as corn fodder for 
soiling and ensilage, late cabbage, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, kale and 
spinach for school use in the fall and 
winter. Of corn, jo acres are raised ; 
of oats, 20 ; of rye, 9, and of clqiver 10. 



A leading feature is the milk dairy ; 
twenty-four graded Jersey and Ayer- 
shire cows supply from fifty-five to six- 
ty gallons of milk daily ; of which 
about one-half is used in the school, 
and the rest sold at Fort Monroe and 
at the Hygeia Hotel. • 

For the third year 140 tons of ensil- 
age have been put up with good results. 
A bushel of it with four quarts of bran 
is given to the cattle morning and night, 
and a feed of clover hay in the middle 
of the day. 

Last yar 40 tons of clover and of* 
orchard grass were raised, chiefly for 
23 horses and mules (4 are boarders and 
4 are kept for driving). A thorough- 
bred Morgan and a Percheron horse 
are kept, doing farm work. 

Fifteen tonj of pork have been 
slaughtered this winter, and there are 
now on -hand 125 young swine ; the 
Essex and Berkshire crossed with Ches- 
ter breeds are preferred. 

Sixteen Indian boys under the spec- 
ial care of Mr. George Davis, a gradu- 
ate, assistant to the Manager, help in 
the care of the cattle, in plowing and 
planting, cutting and bunching aspara- 
gus, and in all kinds of farm work. 
They are generally well disposed and 
easily managed ; a few are tough cases 

The " Hemenway " and "Cane- 
brake " farms, tour-and-a-half miles 
from the school, under the immediate 
care of Mr Charles Vanison, a graduate, 
make a fine grain and stock farm of 

^50 acres, worked by ten students, who 
abor all day and study evenings. It 
is cultivated as follows : In wheat and 
oats, 75 acres each ; in, corn, 125 acres ; 
in clover and grass 50 acres ; the rest 
is pasture, excepting 7 acres in an or- 
chard and a vegetable garden. The 
slock consists of 20 horses and colts ; 
25 head of cattle ; 225 sheep, including 
lambs ; 100 breeding fowls ; over 500 
head of poultry being supplied annu- 
ally for school use. 

The buildings, barn, etc., are in good 
condition and ample, excepting that a 
new stable is needed which will cost 
not over $500. The boys are doing 
well at their work and studies ; begin- 
ning here with nothing, they lay the 
foundation of regular active habits, 
skilled farm labor, prepare for the Nor- 
mal course, earn enough to pay school 
expenses, and graduate without a dol- 
lar's aid in charity. 

In the Farm Repair Shops, wheel - 
wrighting and blacksmithing is 
taught to an equal number of colored 
and Indian boys, three working morn- 
ings and the other three afternoons, in 
each shop. Here all carts, wagons, and 
implements needed are made and re- 
paired, and a few are sold each year in 
the neighborhood ; our horses are shod 
and the general work of a country es- 
tablishment is done. Many a .complete 
cart has been made by an Indian boy. 

Mechanical Division. 
The Huntington Industrial Works. 
Mr. A. Howe, Manager. 

Mr. W. T. Westwood, in charge of the 
sawmill department, reports that over 
two million feet of North Carolina pine 
have been cut into building material. 
Work has been furnished to eighteen 
regular hands (evening students), and 
for two days each week to thirteen in 
the Normal School. 

The year has been favorable for busi- 
ness ; the yard is well stocked with ma- 
terial for the market. One student 
bids fair to become a good sawyer; 
another at the matching and planing 
machine has just taken the place of a 
skilled hired hand. 

Mr. James A. Brinsion, in charge of 
wood working machinery, reports in 
his employ thirteen students working 
the entire time, and five from the Nor- 
mal School-working two days each 
week; with three hired journeymen as 
instructors and helpers. 

The progress of apprentices has so 
far been satisfactory ; they require less 
help than in former years ; the period 
of service was changed last fall from 
two to three years, to insure more 



thorough training. Business has been 
good ; a variety of fine articles in 
in wood ware have been made for cus- 
tomers. Orders for every kind of ma- 
chine-made building material have 
come in from Hampton and vicinity. 
No workmen are sent from the shop to 
compete with outside mechanics. 

This department built the new girl's 
dormitory and will probably do the 
carpenter's workof the prospective 
chapel. 

' Girls' Industrial Department. 
MissM. T. Galpin in charge. 

Sixty-two girls from the Normal 
School each work ■ one day every 
week, doing the clothes mending 
for 360 boys, and making household 
furnishings for the school. There are 
twelve regular work girls, and two 
young men in the Tailoring Department, 
which is in charge of Mr. Robert H. 
Hamilton. 

In this have been made the past year 
160 uniform coats, 236 pair of trowsers, 
and 92 vests, of Middlesex blue flan- 
nel ; also 50 work suits' of Kentucky 
jeans, 226 linen, 174 Percales, with 
348 collars, and 233 'hickory," and 
gray flannel shirts, besides 363 pair of 
drawers.and 375 nightshirts for the use 
of students. Making, with about 500 
other garments, a total of 2,522 pieces 
so far this year. 

A marked gain has been made this 
year in employing less outside help by 
one-half than last, in making uniforms ; 
now, the full time of one, and half of 
another, is used. 

The Green House 100 x 20 feet, has, 
since last July, been under the care of 
Mrs. E. E. Coolidge. One student is 
learning the business. Roses are prin- 
cipally grown; but geraniums, helio- 
tropes, ferns, etc., are raised ; sales 
have been made greater by twenty per 
cent, than last year, and running ex- 
penses somewhat less. With a propa- 
gating hou-e, costing not over $500 and 
no additional outlay for labor, much 
more might be produced, and the 
green house become a source of profit, 

A "Carving School " was opened Oc 
tober 1st, in charge of Miss Kate Baker. 
in which one colored boy has been 
steadily employed ; an average of five 
work an hour and a half a day, two 
being Indians ; twenty-five have taken 
lessons and practiced more or less 
steadily ; class hours are from 4 to 6 
o'clock, P. M. Book-shelves, book- 
racks, crickets, bread-boards, picture- 
frames, paper-folders, alms-plates, etc., 
have been made, and sold fairly well. 



Printing Office. 
Mr. C. - W. Belts, in charge. 

In this are employed 8 steady hands, 
(evening students )and three Indians, 
who work two days each week ; also 
three outside hands, former students, 
with occasional help from journeymen; 
also one book binder, journeyman, a 
veteran from the Naiional Soldier's 
Home.near by jothers from the Homeare 
occasionally called into our work shops, 
when short of hands. Two Indians 
left during the year, one from ill health, 
the other from expiration of time ; two 
colored boys left, one under discipline; 
the other to take charge of a printing 
office, at Tuskegee School, Alabama. 

Business has been good during the 
year. The " Southern Workman " and 
" Alumni' Journal," ( monthlies, ) and 
" African Repository," (quarterly,) are 
still published ; also a small weekly pa- 
per for the Soldier's Home. Sales of 
stationery has nearly doubled over that 
of last year ; the Bindery has held its 
own. Sickness of employees has been 
a drawback, without which a decided 
gain would have been made over last 
year, in the employment of outside la- 
bor. 

Shoe Shop. __ 
Mr. E. F. Coolidge, in charge. 

It employs two Negro and ten In 
dian boys ; two of the latter all day, the 
rest half Oi each day ; and most of the 
time one or two outside hands to do all 



the work required which has been as 
follows ■ I ' 

Made for students, 671 pairs shoes. 

Outside custom 55 pairs shoes. 

Students' shoes repaired, 1655 pair. 

The work in the- shop has gone oh 
more smoothly than ever before, but 
has been embarassed by the unusual 
sickness of the year, requiring more 
outside help; five Indians have left for 
ill health; one to return home and two 
to go to school steadily. "> — - 

A substantial $2.00 shoe is made for 

rls, that long outwears the cheaper 
and more showy store shoe. For the 
boys we make an English Balmor- 
al for $2.25, our regulation shoe. Six 
hundred pairs of men's brogan shoes 
are being made'for the government for 
the Indian service at $1.25 per pair; 
there is no profit in this, but it gives 
the boys work. 

Knitting Work. 
Of this, Mr. F. N. Gilman, acting 
Treasurer, has charge. 

Upwards of 1200 dozen pairs of mit- 
tens will be made this year, a slight 
gain on last year; 24 boys have been 
employed, 12 of them all day, (night 
students,) and 12 from the Normal 
School, two days each week. All is ' 
piece work, which is the best plan, and 
desirable in every labor department. 

Until February, all " finishing" was 
done by school girls ; since then, from 
loss of hands by sickness, five outside 
helpers have been employed. Two are 
permanently needed, one to repair 
machines and one to examine the work. 
This is agai' st an average of thirteen--/" 
outside hands employed last year. 

Engineer Department. 
Mr. J. B. H. Goff, in charge. 

Seven work students and five from the 
ormal Department are employed, be- 
sides two hired firemen, and, for three 
months, one skilled hand; one outside 
an is hired for general work. 
The work for the year has been 
putting steam, water and gas in the 
■ girls' dormitory, doubling the ca- 
pacity of our Laundry machinery, and 
aking a new well with a capacity of 
30,000 gallons per day; 72 iron bed- 
steads have been made by students' la- 
bor. General repairing has been kept 
up, nine boilers and four steam 
ngines, water and gas works cared for; 
985 gas burners are in use and the 
works can supply 200 more. The av- 
erage daily consumption, when the 
nights are long, is 6,500 cubic feet ; 
when they are short, it is 4,500 feet ; 
cost per thousand feet $1.01. A million 
and a quarter feet are consumed per 
year. \^ 

The Fire Department is Tfi good condi- 
tion, but our hand engine is too old to 
be relied upon. A new steam fire en- 
gine of the second class to cost about 
§3,500 is needed for the protection of 
our many Mid valuable buildings. 

PermitA: to refer to the resignation 
of Mr. Goff, who has for eleven years, 
faithfully discharged the duties of 
School engineer, rendered most prompt 
and efficient service at the fires and 
alarm of fires that have often startled 
the school and neighborhood, and 
trained a number of young men to pro- 
ficiency in the care of boilers, steam 
engines and in the use of tools for iron 
work of various kinds The extensive 
water, gas and steam works of the in- 
stitution, are monuments of his skill and 
energy. 

Indian Training Shaft? 
Mr. /. H. McDowell, in change. >■ \ ' 

Carpenter Shop. Twelve Indians and 
four colored apprentices are employ- 
ed, Indians on half time, colored 
on full time, studying evenings 
A journeyman instructor has been 
hired. All are paid according to the 
value of their labor. Work has -been 
done as follows : 34 wardrobes for the 
new girls' building ; 30 settees, (each 
to hold five students,) for study-room 
in basement of same : 24 settees and 
13 writing desks for Academic Hall: 
General repairing of buildings and 
School furniture, making fences etc 
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Repair work at Fort Monroe, amount- 
ing to about $475.oo,three-fourths of it 
labor. 

Paint Shop. There are two Indians 
and two colored apprentices, under a 
journeyman instructor, working as 
above. . 

The girls' building has been painted 
and varnished; old buildings and furni- 
ture have been repainted and kalso- 
mined and glass reset: a part of four 
buildings at Fort Monroe and four 
others in the vicinity.havebeen painted. 

The Tin Shop, employs four Indians 
and two colored apprentices; one 
journeyman instructor. 

Work done: Twelve thousand pieces 
of contract tin ware for Indian service, 
( tin cups and coffee boilers ) tin 
roof on girls' building: repairs to roofs 
gutters, spouting and tin ware for the 
School; and outside work at Fort Mon- 
. roe, on five buildings for the Quarter- 
master department. 

Harness Shop'. Three Indians and 
three Negro apprentices, one instruct- 
or Work done; 277 sets of double 
plow harness for,, the Indian service; 
12 sets of carriage harness to order; 
general repairs for school and neighbor- 
hood. 

The spirit of work in alt the shops 
has been good; more contentment and 
less friction than in any previous year, 
and a better quality of work produced. 

One colored and eight Indians left 
for home on account of sickness; four 
Indians transferred to other depart- 
ments, where they would thrive better; 
seven Indians returned home forexpira- 
tion of time: all places have been recent- 
ly filled with material better physically, 
if not in other respects. The present 
set of Indian hands is hopeful as to 
bodily strength and is superior to any 
we have had; they ; ^eem to appreciate 
their opportunities. 

Paying them wages, from $1.00 to 
$15 00 a month, is most beneficial and 
is, I think, indispensable to,their taking 
an interest in daily work, and becom- 
ing good mechanics. 

In General. 
Of Graduates. 



" ~ 

Physician's Report. 

By Dr. M. M. Waldron. 

This report, to which your attention 
is invited, gives the health record of 
this year, and states the sanitary condi- 
tions of the school, which have im- 
proved this year more rapidly than 
ever before, though the sick list has 
never been so large. Care has been 
taken to ascertain and create the best 
possible conditions of health ; no 
money is better spent than in prevent- 
ing disease. 

The recommendations of Mr. Frank 
Wingate, of New York, Sanitary En- 
gineer, who made a careful inspection 
have been, or will be strictly carried 
out. The unusually large medical 
work of the school this year has been 
well and most faithfully done, severely 
taxing the strength of our medical of- 
ficer. Increased help is needed in 
nursing the sick. 

The health department of the school 
needs amplerprovision byway of a hos- 
pital for colored and Indian boys, 
to which most of the cases could be 
carried instead of being visited, as now, 
in separate buildings to great disad- 
vantage. It should contain eight beds, 
and, without furniture, would cost 
„ .500, or $550 for each bed. Dr Waldron 
recommends a building in the form of a 
Greek cross, each of the four wings to 
contain 2 beds. The cost of each 
wing would be $1 100.00. 



Of the 572, including this years 
olass, who have taken the full course, 
00 per cent, have taught more or less, 
and 75 per cent, have made teaching 
their life work. Less than 10 per cent, 
have failed in respect to conduct and 
character. Our girl graduates, nunv 
bering one-third, have shown a remark- 
able steadfastness and efficiency ; they 
are in special demand as teachers, 
among country school superintendents. 

The actual working force sent out in- 
cludes also, not far from five hundred 
who left at the end of the Junior or 
Middle year. The demand for teach- 
ers is still great and beyond our power 
to supply. All can get salaries of from 
$25 to §30. per month for sessions of 
front four to six months. They must 
shift for themselves a part of each 
year ; here their industrial training 
comes in and saves them. Indian grad- 
uates and ex-students are doing well in 
the West in spite of the terrible sur- 
rounding conditions. The record of 
two-thirds of them is encouraging. 

Your attention is invited to the re- 1 
ports in the appendix of Miss Cleveland 
and Miss Tileston, correspondents. 

No work is wiser than attention to 
and care of those who have gone out 
from us. This, as every year, there is 
sent to each one an invitation to attend 
anniversary exercises, and a lunch on 
the same day given them by the school. 
A goodly number is always present. 
Their loyalty as a class, to their " Alma 
Mater " and to its teachings, is a con- 
stant encouragement and inspiration 
to us. I brieve that the record of 
Christian work for no other race has 
been so satisfactory a seed sowing as 
that for the ex-slaves of our country ; 
forthe work done.the harvest has been 
:edy and ample ; the only regret is 
it the laborers are so few. 



Of the Library. 
You are referred to Miss Bacons in- 
teresting report, which shows a marked 
gain in its use and influence. A taste 
for good reading is invaluable to those 
who are to live in a low moral atmos- 
phere. Creating this and supplying 
reading matter to our widely scattered 
workers is a help to better living that 
they need and appreciate. 

Friends are asked to send or give 
what thev can to build 'up the school 
library and its fund, and supply read- 
ing for distribution. 

Bad literature will, as a knowledge 
of reading shall become more general, 
find a wide and profitable field in the 
South. The unusual attention given 
this year to interesting students in 
books, and their eagerness for knowl- 
eBge makes the library more deserving 
than ever of encouragement. It is 
pleasant to acknowledge the receipt of 
a gift of $787-25 as a basis of a li- 
brary endowment fund, which I hope 
may steadily increase till its income 
shall be at least $500 a year. 



officer. Mr. Geo. L. Curtis, of New! 
York, was invited to take charge of the 
discipline of the students, and the "in- 
ternal economy " of their life. 

Mr. Arthur Boykin, a competent and 
well-trained graduate, was appointed 
Drill Instructor of the battalion, and 
has done the work well. See his re- 
port. 

litary part is in excellent con- 
dition not only from the efficiency of 
those in charge, but because of the 
work of Capt. Henry Romeyn and 
Lieut. Geo. LeRoy Brown, of the Army, 
whose faithful labor of three years each, 
laid the foundation of and made pos- 
sible the present satisfactory system. 

The conduct and influence of our col- 
ored Captains, Lieutenants, and non- 
commissioned officers, has notably im- 
proved in response to the appeal for 
their best efforts to make good the loss 
of an army officer ; the morale of stu- 
dents is better this year than ever. 

You are referred to the report of Mr. 
Curtis, for full information. 

Report of the Chaplain— Rev H. B. Fns- 

setrr 

The Chaplain is also acting Princi- 
pal and is in charge during my absence ; 
his relation to the school is large and 
increasingly important, as the work 
becomes more vitally related to the 
cause of Christian civilization in the 
South. Bv direct preaching and teach- 
ing, by an'organization in the school 
for religious, temperance and benevo- 
lent work in the neighborhood, by vis- 
iting graduates in the field, by contact 
with representative men of the country 
taking cognizance of the wretched 



The classification is as follows. 
/ Normal Students. 

YOUNc/ WOMEN. YOUNG MEN. 

Senior Clals 20 Senior Class, 22 

Middle " 60 Middle " 64 

Junior " 77 Junior " 97 

Total Indian Stud's 43 Total Indian Stud's 63 
« Even'g " 75 " " '3 2 



275 384 
Pastors Class 16 
The peculiar features of our work natural- 
ly divide our pupils into three general di- 



Report of the Business Agent— Mr. F. C. 
Briggs. 

The supplies of the school are, other 
things being equal, purchased as near 
home as possible, from first hands. 

While home products are used tqthe 
utmost, they make a very small part-of 
of the quarility of beef, bacon, flour, 
meal, etc., required^iaily by six hundred 
student boarders and sixty officers and 
teachers on the place, with their fami- 
lies — n ot less than seven hundred are 
supplied., Your attention is asked to 
Mr. Briggs' report, which shows in mi- 
nute detail the cost and distribution of 
everything purchased for the school ; 
the cost apiece of every student, and 
the. total cost ; also a comparison with 
the cost of previous years. 

At the beginning of the year a com- 
plete inventory of the school property 
was taken, which is submitted for the 
information of the Trustees. 

Report of the Acting Commandant— Mr. 
George L. Curtis. 



prison system of the State, and by his 
work for colored pastors in this vicinity 
who are more and more looking to us 
for light and help, he has done much 
to make this school a power for good. 

i/commend to your careful attention 
his/report, which closes the series in the 
Appendix. It makes clear, I think, that 
thdre is no better seed ground for 
Christian ideas than\,the "despised 
races " of our country.'i. 

You are reminded that, as the end of 
the school year is June 15, and that of 
the fiscal year, June 30, reports prepared 
at this date, arc sufficiently complete 
in other respects, but are not so as to 
financial statistics. Each report will be 
revised by its writer after July 1st, and 
published, as usual, covering the en- 
tire year. 

The only report not referred to above 
is that of Mr. F. N. Gilman, Acting 
Treasurer, which is made directly to 
the Trustees. His administration has 
been able and satisfactoiy. 

Relations w.ith the State of Virginia, 
through the six Curators of the College 
Land Fund, the annual income of 
which, ten thousand dollars, has been 
regularly paid, an- pleasant and satis- 
factory. Respectfully submitted. 

S. C. Armstrong, 

Principal. 
Hampton, Va., May 20, rSSj. 



The following reports are from the in- 
structors and oiheers in charge of the de- 
partments and studies specified, in each of 
which there are from one to three teachers 
engaged. 



From July, 1878 to July, 1884, an 
United States Army officer was detailed 
as Instructor in Military Tactics, in 
virtue of the school relations to the 
State as an Agricultural College— a 
private corporation administering a 
public fund. An application to the 
Secretary of War for the detail of 
Lieut Geo. LeRoy Brown another term 
of three years having been refused, it 
was preferred to conduct the cadet or- 
ganization without applying for a n#w 



Report of Miss Mary F. Mackie, Lady 
Principal. 

The 17th year of the school opened on the 
6th Oct. last, the previous Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, according to our custom, be- 
ing devoted to the examination of new stu- 
dents as well as of those who, during the 
past year, had been members of the Night 
class and were now candidates to enter the 
Junior or Middle class of the day school. 
The examinations for the Junior da's are 
always oral, those for the Middle written, 
and cover the ground gone over in the stud- 
ies of the Junior year. 

The total enrollment of students has been 
275 girls. 384 boys. Grand total 659, of whom 
127 are Indians, and 20 day scholars from 
the tbwn. The daily average attendance 
for the year is 595. 



The Indian classes study and work half of 
each day. The Evening classes work daily 
ten hours and study two, while the Normal 
classes work two days of each week and 
study four. The time allotted these last 
students for class work is as follows. From 
8.40a.m. to 12 m. From 1.40 to 4 P- in- 
Morning study hour from 7. to 8.20. Evening 
study hour'from 7 to 9. 

We employ 35 teachers, 9 of whom belong 
to the Indian Department. 9 to the Evening 
School and the balance. 17. to the Normal. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Miss M. F. Mackie, in charge. 

The Senior class of 44 shows a large fall- 
ing oil from the Middle clafs of last year 
(103). This is accounted for, not only by 
the number going a secot.d time over the 
Middle-year, but by the fact that many be- 
longing to this class have been obliged to 
teach a year in order to secure funds to 
meet the bills of the Senior year. We con- 
ider this year of experience forthema most 
a'.uable part of their training; and;- they 
themselves are realizing its value. One 
writes that he has become so fond of his 
work he feels it will be hard to give it up 
and come back to the year of study which 
intervenes between him and his diploma^. 

Of the 124 students in the Middle clas£ it 
were admitted from the Night class. 6 came 
to us from abroad and the balance were 
either promoted from the Junior class of 
last year, or were such, as having faded to 
pass' the examination at the close of school 
in June. '84. for promotion to the Senior 
class, were condemned to repeat the studies 
of the Middle year. 

Of the 174 Juniors. 81 arc from the Night 
class. 14 from the Indian school. 31 are re- 
peaters and the balance 48 are entirely new 
io the school. Of the 340 pupils at present 
in the 3 upper classes, exclusive of 21 ln- 
dif-ns. 1 53 have, during their course, been 
members of the Night class for at least one 
year It will thus be seer, that a laree pro- 
portion of our students in each class have 
had their preliminary training on our own 
grounds, while at the same time they have 
been laying up funds with which to pay 
their board bills when they have entered the 
Normal classes; and it is a great satisfaction 
to say that the leading scholars in both the 
Junior and Middle glasses have come from 
the Night school, wjich is very crrditable to 
them when it is remembered that their reci- 
tations and the preparation for them, are • 
crowded into a little more than two hours 
at the end of a hard day's work. 

The year past has in some ways been a 
very unusual oncwith us. The school has 
been larger than ever before and in conse- 
quence the classes also; a much larger pro- 
portion than usual of our teachers are new to 
the work, which must always be a cause of 
regret as it is of weakness. We have shared 
the sickness which has been prevalent every- 
where and while we have had comparative- 
ly igW fatal cases, considering our large 
number of students, the work of the school 
has been more or less broken by the sick- 
ness, not of the pupi.s only, but what is a 
new experience for us, that of the teachers 
also; as a result I think our classes have 
hardly gone over the usual amount of 
ground, but there has been no falling off in 
thoroughness. 

The general tone and morale of the school 
have been excellent, and in all points of dis- 
cipline, order and promptness of attendance 
there has been a marked improvement on 
other years. We have adopted the monitor 
system entirely for securing the record of 
attendance in all school exercises, and by so 



doing have gained a ve^appreciable 
mount of time which *aif enabled us 
lengthen our morning study hour 20 min- 
utes For the day scholars who come to us 
from Hampton and its vicinity we have 
established a study hour from I to X p. m. , 
The consideration of our Seniors for the 
elementary studies has been strengthened 
by the offer of M. Demorest of New York to 
give a gold medal to the member of the 
present graduating class who shall pass the 
best written examination in the primary 
studies, i. e. such as belong to our Junior 

To accordance with the decision of the 
••Trustees" last June that all students pra-r 
moted to the Senior class shall engage Cjne 

* 
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vear in leaching before taking up the Senior 
studies, we have given the "Methods of 
Teaching" to the present Middle class, pre- 
paratory to their work as teachers. A' filtt 
[here was a feeling of disappointment at not 
being able to complete their course of study 
as soon as they had anticipated, but 1 think 
now the prospect ol a year in the school- 
room as its "Head," begins to look attract- 
ive to many and they are deeply interested 
to fit themselves as thoroughly as possible 
for thcir«ork. ... 

A special effort has been made this year 
to direct the attention of the pupils to an 
improved enunciation and the importance 
of clear, distinct, good tones of voice in all 
class recitations. In this effort we have 
been very much helped and stimulated by 
the work of Miss Adela Rankin of New 
York, who was with us a month and gave 
special instruction in our Reading classes, 
tending to the development and the right 
use of the voice, or of "voice building." 

We constantlv see and feel the need for 
our girls of some training which shall do for 
them -what the Military drill docs for the 
boys, to straighten them and correct the 
tendency to lung disease so prevalent among 
them. This year, through the interest of a 
friend who has made the subject ol "Light 
Gvmnastics" a special study, we have made 
a small beginning which we hope will devel- 
op into a permanent good and blessing to 
our girls. 

_ ' Mathematics. 

The work in the Mathematical depart- 
ment, especially under my care, has made 
about the usu.il progress. This year we 
have confined our attention entirely to ar'th- 
mclic. mental and written. The advanced 
section of the Senior class were given their 
choice whether they would take up Algebra, 
having finished arithmetic, or spend theii 
time in making themselves more thorough 
and familiar with the branch they are most 
likely to teach: an almost unanimous decis- 
ion was given in favorof Arithmetic. Late- 
ly in this class we have been using a text 
book by Wentworth and Hill, made up of 
sets of examination papers issued by the va- 
rious colleges in America and England, also 
of problems given in German and French 
schoois; these papers vary in length from 
one hour to two an ' a half. Correctness of 
work, neatnes's of paper and promptness 
in time all enter into consideration of the 
papers sent in, and thus far the work done 
has been very satisfactory and the interest 
of the pupils grows as they find themselves 
able, often without any opportunity or de- 
sire to consult a text book to hand in a per- 
fect paper. In place of "Inventional Geom- 
etry" which we gave the SeniorsMast year, 
we have given this term Free Hand Draw- 
ing, with a fair amount of success 

Reports on the Study or English. 
Senior Class Studies in Literature.. 
By Miss Helen W. Ludlmv. 

Our aim with this class is always to edu- 
cate the faculty, and cultivate a tastejpr 
good reading rather than to accomplish any- 
set course. Hence, our work naturally varies 
from year to year with our material and 
facilities. 

This year, the material has been better 
than usual. The sections are. for the most 
pait. well graded, and the spirit of both has 
been very good. There are some excellent 
readers among them, more gdod readers at 
sight than in any other class I rememBer to 
have taught. 

Our studies have been principally in Amer- 
ican literature. We have used no text books, 
the students have had blank books into 
which they have copied notes taken in the 
class, with poems and extracts. They have 
taken much interest in these books and have 
generally kept them very carefully. 

We began with a consideration of what 
literature is, its classifications and develop- 
ment; then took a bird's-eye glance at the 
development of English literature, with a 
specimen or two of the old English for curi- 
osity. While waiting for the copy books, we 
read a little of Julius Caesar, but they had 
more of this in their reading class. 

With the note books, we took a more 
careful, but sketchy, view of the history of 
American literature, dividing it into the 
Colonial. Revolutionary, and Early and Late 
XIX Century periods; considering the 
character of each with its causes ; making 
lists of the prominent writers of each, In 
the various departments of authorship ; and 
reading illustrations of the most representa- 
tive ; bits from speeches, novels, essays &c, 
or entire articles, as Ichabod Crane, Rip Van 
Winkle, a poem and an essay of Emerson 
(needing some explanation, but then en- 
joyed.) 

Not having a text book and making my 
own selections, it was not possible of course 
to have copies enough to go round in the class, 
except of such as could be found in their 
reading books or were short ana valuable 
enough to have printed in our office. But 



from the library, or by borrowing, it was 

Enerally possible to obtain at least two cop- 
1 to pass from hand to hand among the 
boys and girls to read from while the rest 
listened. Sometimes I read to them. Ques- 
tions and comments were always in order ; 
but analysis may be carried to disgust, and 
that I tried to avoid. 

We took up more particularly at last, the 
study of Bryant. Longfellow. Whittier, 
Holmes and Lowell: Julia Ward Howe. Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson and Celia Thaxter. Our 
previous «ludies having been chiefly prose, 
in preparation foi these we spent a little 
while in considering, witn much interest to 
the class, the nature of poetry as a fine art; 

nalogies with music a id painting, and 
its essential elements of form and spirit ; po- 
etic figures, construction and rhytnm. 

After reading a few of Bryant's shorter 
poems, the class being especially impressed 
by "Thanatopsis." most of them copying it 
entire, I stopped for six weeks or more on 
Bryant to read to them his translation of the 
Iliad, skipping only the parts less interesting 
or important to the story. 1 believe that it 
was time well spent. It not only gratified in 
the best, and for most of them the only way 
possible, their universal longing for a taste 
of" theclassics," but was a real bit of culture. 
Enthusiasm was roused to the utmost pitch. 
The inevitable school soubriquets were ex- 
changed for the names of Greek heroes, and 
the young Agamemnons and Hectors watch- 
ed with eagerness their favorites' varving 
fortunes. While a few matter of fact minds 
were puzzled at first to separate fact and 
fancy, asking in bewilderment now and then. 
" Was that true ? "— , all soon got into the 
spirit of the stirring epic, enjoying it with a 
freshness that added to the enjoyment of 
reading it to them. The five Indian mem- 
bers of the class were especially interested 
and surprised to find the echoes of their na- 
tive ideas and customs cooling from so far 
"down the corridors of time"— the games 
and auguries* the funeral rites of Patroclus, 
the horses and captives sent to serve their 
masters in the under world. Lively discuss- 
ions were held upon the acts and motives of 
heroes and gods. They despised Paris, 
were divided upon Agamemnon and Achilles, 
were moved by the devotion and sorrows of 
Andromache and unanimous in enthusiasm 
for Hector and lamentation for his death. 
They were surprised to find the gods so 
much like men. and struck with their differ- 
erence from the pure ideals of Christianity. 
In considering one day. at my suggestion, 
the changes in the standards of heroism 
with the progress of humanity, one of the 
boys pleased me by observing of his own ac- 
cord that after all, the idea ol self disregard 
is common to all of them. Pages of extracts 
have been eagerly copied into their books, 
from the Iliad. I prepared them so that 
they might have their choice of their favor- 
ite passages, but most of them wanted all. 

As their composition exercises in the pre- 
vious year had been directed to making them 
write with some method, according to an 
outline previously thought out by themselves, 
so, in studying short poems this year, they 
were required to look for the author's out- 
line, to see if there was an introduction and 
conclusion, and what were the .natural divis- 
ions of the poem. Then they would go over 
it to study the beauties of each part; the 
descriptions, figures, allusions ; the general 
feeling and deeper significance; a t last 
reading it through to enjoy it as a whole. 

A pleasant incident in this part of the 
year's work was keeping Mr. Longfellow's 
birth-day, his picture wreathed with flowers, 
and each member ot the class bringing a 
short poem or extract to read, from his 
works. In our first reading of "The Day is 
Done." we stopped to guess what Mr. 
Longfellow's reader selected to 

" Soothe the restless feeling 
And banish the cares of day ;" 

and to think what we would like to have 
read to us in like circumstances. Various 
suggestions were made by the class, but 
" Ichabod Crane " was one unaimously ap- 
proved. 

For the remainder of the year, we are try- 
ing to get a little glimpse of the literature of 
England ; with a few representatives of its 
most important periods. 

A text book exactly suited to our needs 
would have been .a great help, but such an 
one was not found and we spared the a" 
ents the expense of one crowded wit! 
amount of .detail impossible to get through 
with or remember, with few illustrations, 
and those scrappy or not always what we 
wanted. " Swinton's Studies in Literature" 
highly recommended to us by Prof. Alfred 
Salisbury last year, has on the other hand 
nothing at all of the history or biography of 
literature, which must be .supplied by the 
teacher, and while its foot-votes and questions 
for "literary analysis" are excellent generally, 
its selections, especially the " characteriza- 
tions" of the authors by other distinguished 
writers, are in great part quite beyond our 
students. 

There is some advantage, I think, in seeing 
and handling a whole volume of an author 9 



works even if it has to be passed from hand to 
hand. Many of my class express the in en- 
tion of buying Bryant's or Pope's transla- 
tion of the Iliad, and Whittier or Longfel- 
low's poems, as soon as they can save the 
money. All are treasuring rhe " Alden cat- 
logue" of cheap publications, given them by 
their reading teacher, whose co-operation 
with my work has been a great assistance to 
it. 

Another year, I should like to have the 
lists of representative names which they 
have copied into their note books printed 
for them, to save time for copying more in- 
teresting things, or for more composition 
writing than they have done this year. 

The Longfellow, Holmes and Whittier 
" Leaflets," printed by Houghton and Miffln, 
have been distributed for insertion in their 
books and have been greatly prized. I wish 
others were published. 

For the most part. I am gratified by what 
the class has ..ccomplished this vear. though 
I wish we could have done more. 

Jhnior and Middle Classes. 
Grammar and Composition. 
By Miss M. J. Sherman. 

As was the case last year, the Juniors 
have spent the entire term thus far in the 
study of verbs. My aim has been their mas- 
tery of rules, definitions, illustrations, sy- 
nopsis and conjugation, toeethe- with drill 
in parsing. Combined with this study of 
technical grammar, there has been constant 
practice in sentence-building, to illustrate 
he use of the various forms of the verb 
The remainder of the term will be spent in 
etter-writing, since this is the form of com- 
losition our students will hereafter find most 
•ccasion to use. In these letters, they will 
;ive bits of personal experience, describe 
cenes familiar to them, and write stories 
. uggested by pictures or by what is read to 
them. With this work, there will be careful 
drill in correcting the errors made in the 
letters. 

Such is the course pursued with the first 
division of the Junior Class, which it has 
been my lot to instruct. Substantially the 
same plan has been adopted by those who 
have charge of the others. Although on 
the whole, there is a gain in the class of stu- 
dents we receive, the vast difference between 
the various sections of the Junior Class, es- 
pecially in their language work, shows that 
there is still lack of proper training in Eng- 
lish in the country scnools from which so 
many of our pupils come. 

For admission to the Middle Class, we re- 
quired this year only a thorough knowledge 
of verbs and the abilitv to write a lair letter, 
thus deferring more than one-half of what 
has previously been crowded into the work of 
the Junior term till a later period in the 
course. 

Our text books are Reed and Kellogg': 
" Graded Lessons in English " and Powe.l' 
" How to Write." To the students, the lat- 
ter seemed at first sight a very easy book; 
but as one of the class remarked not long ago. 
" I've had to sratdy it harder than any other." 
The bonk abounds with pictures, somewhat 
juvenile in their character sometimes, bu 
exceedinglv helpful notwithstanding. Tb 
fact is. we need books designed especially for 
such students as ours, who, though young 
men and women in point of age, are pursu 
ing, in many respects, the studies of gram 
mar grades in northern schools. 

Three months have been spent in tht 
analysis of sentences as set forth in "Graded 
Lessons." Of course, the poorest Junior 
material cannot enter the Middle Class. 
Those, therefore, who undertake the analy- 
sis are all able to do fairly well, and can do 
the work in less than half the time the Jun- 
iors of previous year have required for its ac- 
complishment, and this, though there has 
been more sentence-building than I haveever 
been able to secure before. The exercises in 
" Graded Lessons " are admirably adapted to 
the use of Our Middle students, while I have 
always felt that they were beyond the ability 
of the average funior. 

With the study of text-books and the 
writing of exercises, there has been inter- 
mingled connected composition work. The 
work thus far has been, however, largely 
the form of written exercises designed to 
illustrate the special point under considera- 
tion. These have been prepared almost 
daily, and the result, in some cases, is mar- 
vellous. It is interesting to compare the 
sentences now written with those produced 
by the same students last year. Then they 
wrote of dogs, cats, and " John ; " now they 
tell ol the formation of the earth, the solar 
system, the structure of the human body, 
and characters and events connected with 
English or American history. 

For the remaining two months of the term, 
they will write compositions at least twice a 
week, and always from topics. One of the 
chief excellencies of " How to Write " is the 
stress it lays upon this point. The students 
have already shown a degree of facility in 
writing from outlines, and promise good 
work in the future. 



My special aim ha/been to teach the Mid- 
dlers how to use a /text-book on grammar. 
In the Junior term it seems almost necessary 
to give oral instruction before assigning a 
lesson on any new subject. With the Mid- 
dlers, I have been able to pursue a oifferent 
course, usually requiring them to study the 
lesson until understood, learn definitions, and 
by sentences of their own, illustrate the 
principle studied, all without explanation on 
my part. There wa- delav at first, but 
with the average student there is now good 
work. I insist on the committing of defini- 
tions to memory.-for few of our students 
have sufficient command of English to make 
their own. 

As is the case with the Juniors, some are 
excellent scholars, the majority are fair, 
while a few are very, very poor. I think 
more care should be taken in promoting 
from the Junior to the Middle Class, for un- 
less the loundation-work, especially in Eng- 
lish, is thoroughly done, the student is 
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/er required so much tiom any 
Middle Class as from the present, nor has 
any done more faithful work . The majority 
have shown an earnest, painstaking interest 
n the sometimes dry details of the work, 
which deserves much commendation. 1 

Report on Natural Philosophy. 

By Miss S. E. Wentworth. 

r marks another advance in 
the possible value of the work in Natural 
Philosophy, in that it is to be hereafter a 
Senior study, instead of being begun by the 
Middle Class in February. The change will 
make the classes smaller, while the students 
will be older and more thoughtful, and their 
year of teaching will have developed in them 
ability for* original thought which will 
...„ke their work of far greater benefit to 
themselves. Tfiis being the transition year, 
there has been no class since February, but . 
during the first half year the subject of En- 
ergy, as shown in the phenomena of Heat, 
Sound, Light, and Elcctricty, wass'udied as 
thoroughly as time allowed. The practical 
bearing of the various principles proved as 
interesting as useful. The theory at times 
seemed hard and tiresome to some of the 
class, but when the application was made, 
all the interest that one could wish for 
showed itself, and eager questions ^ould be 
asked about facts which the students 
had never associated with any especial 
cause. Whenever possible, students were 
sent to the blackboard to draw simple dia- 
grams illustrative of the principles about 
which they had studied, and some individu- 
al experimental work outside of' the class 
room was asked for. The topical arr?nge- 
ment of the text books was followed, and as 
each subject was finished, it was reviewed 
from the analysis and followed by 2. written 
examination. We have used Cooley's New 
Physics, but it is not entirely satisfactory for 
our work. Much has to be omitted as too 
technical for our students, while a greater 
number of practical applications are desira- 
ble. As a whole, the record of the work done 
is good, and some of the boys have shown 
themselves original thinkers. As explain- 
ing the simple events of every day life I am 
sure that to some of the class a new worldx 
has been opened, and if our crowded year's 
work gives but a glimpse into the wonders 
of the physical world about us, it opens a 
door which will never be entirely closed 
again. 

Report on History. 
By Miss 7- 5. liftcester. 

Closely connected, as our pupils are, with 
many of the great events in the history of 
the country, and surrounded by ground on 
which famous battles have been fought, the 
study of the subject in which their' fortunes 
have played so important a part is taken up 
with interest. / 

There are numerous stumbling blocks in 
the way of the beginner; thenew.hard words, 
the small command of English, the inability 
to grasp the idea from the printed page i 
to distinguish between the important i 
the unimportant, make the work slow 
first. The lesson must often be reid in els 
important points marked, words explained, 
and places laboriously found on the mapefee- 
fore it can be studied. Bu: by patienjf effort^. | 
helped on by the interest always taken in a 
new subject, stimulated by stories of ex- 
ploration and adventure, frequent reviews7~~ 
written lessons, and examinations, the diffi- 
culties are gradually overcome, and much 
better work is done the latter part of the 
term. 

Scudders History of the United States 
has been recently introduced into the Jun- 
ior class with good results. The greater 
simplicity of language and the interesting 
way In which the story is told make it much 
better suited to the needs of the school than 
the text-book formerly in use. 

The Middle class show the good effect of 
he half-year's training in the more intelll- 
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gent way in which they study. Although the 
same faults are noticeable, there is a steady 
inprovement to be seen through the whole 
course. The aim has been to fix great events 
firmly in mind, to accustom them to no- 
tice the relation of cause and effect, and to 
introduce them to books from which they 
may fill out for themselves the somewhat 
scanty outlines learned in school. 

Many Knotty points in connection with the 
lesson, such as questions of generalship, 
tariff, the justice or injustice of certain acts 
of the government, etc.. were discussed 
with much animation. The stirring poems 
of Holmes and Whittier. and Coffin's vivid 
descriptions have helped to give reality to 
the events'of which they have studied. Their 
interest in the Civil War may be judged 
from the fact that within a few days of the 
time they began to study about it every 
book on the subject was drawn from the 
library, and the supply was hardly half 
equal to the demand. 

The Senior class, in the time devoted to 
Ancient History, can take only an outline of 
the Oriental monarchies, Greece/and Rome, 
which must necessarily be brief, and corres- 
pondingly unsatisfactory. The majority of 
these young men and women will never be 
called upon to teach itexceptas it is connec- 
ted with Sunday school work.yet the study is 
valuable to them in many ways aside from 
the mere knowledge of facts acquired, the 
broadening influence of a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with famous events and old tim( 
heroes, and the kind of literature it brings 
to their notice. Here, again, the lack of 
books of reference is a great drawback. The 
few volumes on each subject are eagerly 
seized, sometimes several days in advance, 
and most of the class must go without. 

Considering the shortne; s of time and the 
obstacles in the way, the progress of the 
classes and the results of the years work 
arc encouraging. If some knowledge of the 
way to study has been gained, if some of the 
great lessons have been learned, if a desire 
for good books has been created, the time 
has not been spent in vain, although much 
that is desirable has been left undone. 

Report on Moral Science and 

Political Economy. „ 
By Hiss Alice M. Bacon. 

The teaching of Moral Science in the 
school has its own peculiar difficulties as 
well as its peculiar interest. The special 
difficulties arise from the following causes: 
1st. The lack of language on the part of 
I students. They find it very difficult to limit 
the meaning of a word or to comprehend a 
familiar word used in an unfamiliar way. 1 
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have tried to make them frame their own 
definitions as much as possible in order to 
accustom them to the exact use of words. 
A second difficulty arises from the fact that 
the students have not been used to thinking 
at all upon abstract or metaphysical subjects. 
The little of theoretical morals that I have 
tried to teach, has been taken hold of only 
after very hard work on the part of teachers 
and scholars. Conscience, the moral law, the 
moral character of an action, these und sim- 
ilar expressions have required careful and 
repeated explanation and definition before 
they could be finally grasped and compre- 
hended. 

A third obstacle is the lack of a text-book 
just suited to our students' minds. The 
book now in use is Wayland's Abridged Mor- lessons, 
al Science, but there are some serious ob- magazi 



that the teacher can do is to guide them^ in 
their reasoning, to point the way in which 
they should go. 

The work in Political Science is interest- 
ing but in some respects unsatisfactory. 
The boys enjoy it and take hold of it well, 
follow the arguments and remember the 
conclusions very creditably. The girls are 
doing much better this year than last, but 
naturally fail to take the same interest in 
political subjects that the boys do. From 
lack of interest they do not do nearly as 
well as their classmates of the other sex. 
though when it comes to Shy question of 
political morality the girls show a quicker 
understanding generally than the boys. The 
book .used during the la-t two years has 
been Notdhoff's "Politics for Young Ameri- 
cans," but though the book is an admirable 
one as a text-book for scholars from twelve 
to fifteen, it does not prove to be quite 
what is wanted here. There is a lack of ex- 
act and clear definition and a taking for 
granted that the reader already knows some 
things, which make the book better for use 
among scholars who have had the advanta- 
ges of cultivated homes than for these stu- 
dents who have almost no general informa- 
tion to fall back upon. Note books have 
been used and definitions," explanations, etc. 
copied into them from the black board, but 
it takes a great deal of the students' time 
when the deficiencies of the text book have 
to be remedied in that way. 

Report on Geography. 
By Miss Anna G. Baldwin. 

Heretofore the study of common school 
geography was dropped at the close of the 
Junior year.and what the pupils did not have 
in that class, they were obliged to make up as 
best they could for themselves. The hurried 
review taken by the Seniors as preparation | 
for teaching, showed how necessary it was 
to have more thorough work in this subject, 
consequently a change was made this year. 
I giving a hall term's work in geography in 
! the Middle class, and the results have been 
much more satisfactory-both to the teacher 
and the pupil. 
The work now laid out for the Junior year 
the first half of Guyot's geography— to 
urope. Now that the time is lengthened, 
change of text books seems desirable, for 
although the physical maps in Guyot's are 
excellent, the subject matter is meagre, and 
necessitates much additional labor in prepa- 
ration on the part of the teacher 

Map drawing has been made a prominent 
feature of the work, particularly with the 
Juniors. The continents and groups of 
states have been drawn on the board and 
on paper, both from the books and from 
memory. Commercial maps have received 
particular attention in the Middle classes, 
some of whom have done very creditable 
work. 

The principal faults of our students in be- 
ginning the study of geography in the Jun- 
ior class are. inability to locate places defi- 
nitely arid to reason correctly for climate, 
products, location of cities, etc. In both 
of these particulars they have shown marked 
improvement. 

In learning the physical features of the 
countries, moulding has been used largely, 
and maps drawn from the outlines thus 
made. 

The Middle classes were required to dp 
considerable reading in connection with their 
id books of travel and illustrated 
articles were in constant demand 
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Report on Reading. 

By Miss Margaret Kenwill. 

In looking over tire work of the year, pre- 
paratory to making this fourth annual re- 
observe that we have encountered 
uch the same difficulties and encourage- 
as formerly. We have not yet found 
cans by which reading at sight may 
ght in an hour to a pupil who has 
hardly seen the inside of a book before com- 
ng here ; nor any art by which neat dis- 
tinct articulation can be produced by im- 
mobile, inflexible lips long habituated to 
slovenly ways. 

We still believe that the only royal road 
to reading is practice, practice, practice, and 
that to awaken a love for books is one of the 
surest means of securing that result. 

On the'other hand, the fact that the class- 
es are filled from year to year with younger 
pupils gives encouragement for better future 
results. These show the effect of better 
training, and, besides being better readers at 
entering, have the advantage of more" sus- 
ceptable minds. This is already apparent 
in the Senior Class which has been said by 
a teacher who has daily opportunity 
judging, to average higher in reading .than 
any preceding class she has taught. 

What the older pupils lack in susceptibil- 
ty. however, they often make up in earnest- 
ness and zeal. In this they outrank their 
juniors. What is true of reading is true of 
other elementary studies, particularly of 
spelling and writing. Hand and lip and 
brain seem alike inflexible, "and unpliable. 
It seems a curious contradiction of this fact 
that some of the best minds, some who arc 
able to grapple successfully with a knotty 
question in political economy or like studies, 
are frequently so deplorably defective in 
these rudiments as to make it questionable 
whether thev ought to be graduated. Along 
with knowledge comes the demand for the 
proper conveyance of it. 

The work in the Juni 
similar to that of previo 
under the direction of z 
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desired results? In the department of 
reading the question takes this form: In- 
what way can the student soonest learn to 
articulate distinctly and to read intelligent- 
ly ? / ■ 

No better system of teaching articulation 
n be found thau that given by Monroe, as 
; have it in oufr charts. This system is 
. jed in teachindthe deaf and dumb, and 
their organs of speech are certainly more 1 
inactive than those of our students. Teach 
the student the sound of the letters, es- 
pecially those letters difficult to pronounce, 
such as, r-d-t-b-etc. Daily practice in 
words containing these letters is also to be 
recommended, and is, in fact, necessary. 
The exercises given by Miss Rankin are also 
good and have produced good results. Great- 
er interest has been awakened, and I have, 
noticed with pleasure that the students have 
tried harder to overcome these laults of 
speech. These exercises should be practiced 
daily for pernaps ten minutes, together with 
certain other physical exercises. But .after 
we have finished the exercises we take up 
our reading books and how do our Juniors 
read ? In the highest section the reading is 
fair — comparatively few words are miscalled 
and. as a rule, the reading is distinct .and 
intelligent. During the greater part of the 
year the sections have been too large. 
When we are teaching children to read we 
expect them to have a chance to read every 
day. Our scholars when they come here, 
have most of them read less than children 
in our primary schools, and consequently 
need practice day after day, month after 
month, year alter year. 

And they must also have something to 
read which will interest them. They are too 
old, most of them, to enjoy children's books, 
yet they must have ideas clothed in simple 
words. The text books usually neglect this, 
in most of them the ideas are childish and 
the words large, just the reverse of what is 
needed. For instance the book tells us that 
'• the King was clad in plain habiliments. - ^ 
In speaking of some runaway geese that had 
been brought back, the same selection reads 
" the geese were once more congregated on 
their allotted territory." The students all 
seemed interested in history. If some sim- 
ple book could be introduced to supplement " 
the " Boys of '76" it would be a good thing. 
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It is hard to find a book 
which will take up ideas suited to an adult 
mind and put them into language adapted 
to a child's vocabulary. That is the kind of 
book that is needed for our work. The 
trouble with Wayland is that it is written 
for children's minds as well-as for their vo- 
. cabularies, and hence does not come up to 
the minds of our, scholars. There is also 
this objection to' the book, that the defini- 
tions and divisions of the work are not exact 
or strongly marked enough to make it alto- 

S:ther easy to teach. To overcome this 
ifficulty the definitions proposed and ac- 
cepted by the class and the main points of 
each lesson have been written upon the 
blackboard and copied by the students into 
their note books. 

The peculiar interest in Reaching moral 
science here lies mainly in the fact that you 
are leading the students for the first time to 
the study of their own minds. The students 
are all engaged in the task of exploring 
hitherto unknown regions in themselves, 
and the result is a lively and absorbing in- 
terest in the study that keeps every student 
eager and alert all the time. They become 
conscious of a new power as they see gradu- 
ally unfolding before them a science drawn 
by their own processes of observation from 
their own minds. They are told that noth- 
ing must be taken on the word of the teacher, 
that their own minds, their own consciences 
must make the final decision in every 
and they work hard to reason out for them- 
selves the belief which they have always 
taken for granted before,' and then having 
found the ground of those beliefs, to follow 
them out to their logical sequence. *" 
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for that purpose. The information thus 
gained served as a basis for composition 
work in the form of descriptions, letters and 
journals. 

■ Physical \ Geography. 

The 1st of February theMiddle classes be- 
gan the subject of Physical Geography. They 
have shown the most intense interest in it 
from the outset. Occasionally some of 
them demur at statements which seem to 
them so utterly impossible as not to be true. 
For instance : -After talking at length upon 
the solar system in what the teacher flattered 
herself was a very lucid manner and just 
when she thought even the dullest in thi 
class must comprehend it, one of the pupil: 
raised his hand and asked. " Do you expect 
us to believe all that?" Upon an affirmative 
answer being given, he replied, " Well, that 
may all do very well here, but they would 
put us out if we tried to teach it in our 
country schools." 

The firm conviction held by one of the 
teachers that we have a decided advantage 
in having pupils who are familiar with the 
tides, seems to be verified in this instance, 
for they have been unusually quick in grasp- 
ing the theory given them, although at the 
same time they are not entirely satisfied, be- 
cause" the book says the explanation is not 
perfectly satisfactory." 

At the beginning of the study, it seemed 
as though the teachers had all the sciences to 
teach at once, for the pupils had no previous 
knowledge of physics, geology, astronomy or 
chemistry, but most of them have proved 
themselves equal to the emergency, and the 
term's work has been very enjoyable. 
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chested and to connnc mcir vo«.c> ua. 
much. to their throats, and to use the lips 
slowly, so that they were often indistinct in 
enunciation. I have tried ( in various ways 
lake the lips flexible, and to enable 
them to obtain a neat, quick, ready action 
of the jaws. lips, tongue, teeth and palate. 

The pupils were anxious to improve, 
quick to respond and desirous to please, so 
that I found my labors lightened, by the 
pleasant manner in which each class obeyed 
my directions in each exercise. 

I have found my heart filled with.affection 
day by day, and I have been conscious that 
my pupils were calling forth my best and 
most enthusiastic efforts, because of the 
child-like trust and earnestness of their 
nature. Having had eight year's experience 
as a teacher of elocution, in many large 
seminaries in our Northern cities, I say with 
pleasure that I never enjoyed classes more 
nor (ound more appreciative and eager 
pupils than I have done in Hampton. 

They have done good work during this 
month and have now reached a point where 
I am sorry to leave them. 

It is with a feeling of deep regret that I 
shall look upon their bright and familiar 
faces no more, and earnestly trust that 1 
have done them all good, during the weeks 
I have been among them. 

I have had to work harder with my In- 
dian pupils than I have done with the color- 
ed pupils, yet I have been rewarded for all 
the efforts I have used to awaken and hold 
their interest. They are observant 
keen in wit, and very affectionate and 
ling to obey, after a teacher has won their 
confidence and esteem. They are very a- 
musing in their originality of remark and 
anxious to do their best, to please a teacher 
who shows them the desire to do them 
good. 

I leave one and all with a feeling of hap- 
piness that I have been among tF 
sorrow that I am to know them nc 

I have met witn kindness and courtesy 
from all the teachers whose classes I ha> 
had during these weeks, and I thank the 
all for their assistance in my, labors." 



Report of Junior work by Miss Chichering. 
"In a school like this where time is s 
precious, and where every hour should, if 
possible, show a gain in some direction, the 
question seems to be always, in every branch 
of study, what Is the quickest way to atr- ! - 
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To inspire the pupils with a love for reading 
so that they would be likely to read out=ide 
the class room, would be to make a good 
beginning in this rather up hill work.'' 

The work in the Middle class has varied, 
somewhat from the course pursued formerly v 
The regular text book has been Dickens' 
Child's History of England. This has been 
used on the days when the classes were full. 
When the classes have been smaller on the 
work days of the Section, more time has been 
given to individual students and to the study 
of elocution as usually understood. Speeches 
of great orators and poems of great writers 
been chosen with reference to the 
tastes and needs of the students. 

While not forgetting, in reading history, 
that the primary object was to learn to read. 

) insure intelligent reading and 
constant attention, as well as to gain some 
ledge of history, the students have been 
required to make topics and to hold them- 
selves ready for frequent reviews and oc- 
examinations. The results have 
been most satisfactory. A very intelligent 
familiarity with English History has in most 
cases been acquired. The interest and en- 
thusiasm in the vivid narratives of Dicken's 
has been unflagging. Their horror aKthe 
atrocities of Richard III and Heriry. 
VIII, their wrath at the tyrannies of kings 
and the oppression of the people has been a 
measure of their civilization and an illustra- 
tion of their democratic principles., Their 
sympathies are very quick. They have been . 
interested irgthe stories of Prince Arthur 
and Joan oflrc. When asked in review to 
name' the character they most admire or 
the story that has most impressed them, the 
chorus is loud for the " Maid of Orleans." 

The Senior class began the year with 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. .The enthusi- 
asm kindled was sufficient to carry them 
over several weeks of rather tedious techni- 
cal works which followed. The question is 
sometimes asked, Do the students under- 
staricVor appreciate the play? There can be 
no doabt of their appreciation in the sense 
of enjoyment at least, and but little of their 
comprehension. Almost every question 
asked on the meaning of the text found an 
answer in the class. Of course not from 
every member, but always from one,j often 
from several. /^f 1 

The text book used this year has-been 
" Brooks' Elocution and Reading." This 
was chosen partly on account of the fuJland 
excellent "Manual'' with which the book 
opens. The definitions are precisely what 
the student will need in his work, for sug- 
gestion and methods. The book contains 
beside much valuable matter which will be 
found useful for furnishing selections lor 
recitation, and school exercises. 

Beside the work already mentioned, the 
class has studied Lowell's Present Crisis, 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village and selections 
from the Merchant of Venice. These have- 
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received a careful literary analysis as a prep- 
aration for the elocutionary analysis and 
for the correct rendition of the piece. 

The students have had frequent drill in 
physical and vocal gymnastics calculated to 
develop and strengthen the organs of speech. 
Constant attention has been given to the 
thought of the piece, to secure intelligent 
reading. A pleasant exercise on the mean- 
ing of words has been a reponse to roll call 
with a word and definition, a word correctly 
used in a sentence or with two or more 
synonymous words. Sometimes this has^ 
been varied by responding with a fact or a 
famous name in their history. Sometimes 
with a quotation or the name of an Author. 

I have found my work made easier and 
much more satisfactory from having had. this 
term, a pleasant airy room which has belong- 
ed almost exclusively to the reading classes. 
This has made it possible to arrange exer- 
cises on the black board before the arrival of 
the class and to have the use' of the vocal 
charts. 

I have great hope that the. year of expe- 
rience in teaching; which future olasses will 
have before graduating, will raise the stand- 
ard of reading, by stimulating them to 
greater elforts as they realize the importance 
of becoming perfectly qualified in this funda- 
mental study. 

Report on Spelling and Writing. 
By Miss Anna E. Kemblc., * 

If spellers are born, some of that fortunate 
class would certainlv find their way into this 
school; but upon questioning the good spell- 
ers among us, of whom there are not a few, I 
find they have had training in good schools 
wnere written exercises were frequent, and 
most of them began going to school when 
young. i 

Our poorest spellers are those who have 
had the poorest advantages, and these in 
schools where, written exercises were not 
required. 

In many cases, even oral spelling was 
omitted, and when it was given, small words 
of every-day use received little attention. 
Consequently many have formed a habit of 
mis-spelling small words almost im- 
possible for them to overcome. 

So strong is this hahit with some that I 
have known many pupils to write a word 
correctly twenty times, and then to go back 
to the old way in a few days, if the word oc- 
curred in some lesson where writing was 
not the leading feature. t 

The class who entered this year are much 
better spellers than those of five years ago,- 
This is probably due to their freer use of 
books, and the increase of better prepared 
teachers in the field. 

We are still combining the spelling and 
writing, a method with which most teachers 
• are familiar and which we adopted with a 
. great measure of success three years ago. 

The lessons are made up from the new and 
hard words in the cjass studies— geography, 
history, reading and from lists of words 
taken from Swintons Word Book. 

The misspelled words from the written 
examination frequently make a profitable 
lesson. Just here I would say that ther low- 
ering of the students' average on account of 
misspelled words in all examinations 
throughout the school has been one of the 
- greatest helps to the spelling teachers. 

At the beginning of the hour, about five 
minutes is given to the drill and analysis of 
letters The improvement in the handwrit- 
tingof the class after copying the Spencerian 
written lesson from the board on space-ruled 
paper for even- a short period is very re- 
markable. 

Since a word is of no use to a pupil unless 
he knows how to use it, and a clear idea is 
not always received by a dictionary defini- 
tion words are defined by use of them in 



words in sentences and for teaching to some 
extent the derivation of words with use and 
meaning of suffixes and prefixes. 

Report of the Cooking Class. 
By Miss Bessie Morgan, in charge. 

Thirty-five Indians and an equal number 
of colored girls, h?ve received instruction in 
the cooking classes this winter. They have 
had practice lessons entirely and have made 
good progress. They are, with few excep- 
tions, fond of cooking and enjoy their lessons, 
the old theory that the colored people are 
"born cooks" having perhaps some truth in 
it, though they are inclined to season their 
food too highly. Many of the Indians had 
to struggle against the disadvantage of not 
speaking or understanding our language, but 
even the most advanced among them are 
not much inclined to ask questions or feel 
an interest in knowing why things are done 
in a certain way. They are intelligent, and 
with little learning I believe will make excel- 
lent cooks and housekeepers. 

The classes have averaged 7 each, the 
Indians cooking from 10 a. m. till 12 m; 
the colored from 4 to 6 p. m. Each class 
has one lesson a week. Sessions are given 
from Jan. 1st till May 1st. 

Report on the Butler School. 
By Miss E. Hyde, Principal, t 

We have enrolled at the Butler this year 
360 children; for this number of pupils we 
have had six teachers, two of whom are resi- 
dents of Hampton. In the highest class, 
under Miss Bentley at the training school, 
are five or six applicants for next fall's Mid- 
dle class; in the highest room at the Butler, 
we have had about sixty children, every one 
of which passed his or her Junior examina- 
tion last fall. We have had an older and 
more difficult class of. pupils to deal with 
this year, as they are not allowed to enter 
the Normal unless they can enter the middle 
class. There has been very little sickness 
among the children and the average daily 
attendance has been higher than that of any 
previous year. Our school was as usual free 
for the first five months, ( from October to 
March) since then it has become a pay 
school, at ten cents a week and every third 
child in the family coming free. This has 
brought the numbers down to less than two 
hundred pupils; these will gradually drop off 
as the weather gets warmer, and there is 
work for them to do in the fields, It is not 
an unusual thing to have a child stay out 
one day in the week to earn money to take 
h m through the remainder. The twenty- 
four boys and girls in the Kitchen Garden 
Class have completed the course of lessons 
usually given to that class, and 



in originality and excellence the lessons 
given by any previous Senior class. 

There are four grades in the Training 
School, the lowest class consisting of begin- 
ners of about six years ot age, the highest of 
pupils who hope to enter the Middle class 
next fall. This gives a variety of teaching 
and probably covers the ground found in 
the majority of the schools taught by our 
1 graduates. 

Thus far the Seniors have given lessons in 
I reading, spelling, language, composition, 
writing, drawing, number, arithmetic and 
i geography. I hope betore the close of the 
I term to have each Senior spend an entire 
day in the Training School, thus getting an 
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idea of the 
whole. 

The Middle Class. 
The Middlers have had Practice Teaching 
since; February. As they are to go out to teach 
at the close of the term, I feel the necessity 
of taking them on in the work as rapidly as 
possible. Of course they will not be able in 
half a term to cover the same ground that 
the Seniors have in a year, and they will 
have to take their practice and work out their 
methods in their own school without having 
had the advantage of the Training School 
and its criticism; still, as a class, they seem 
to be very much in earnest and many of 
them, I am sure, will do first-rate work in 
the school-room. 

The institute to be held after commence- 
ment, which is to be conducted by Mrs. E. 
L. N. Walton; of Massachusetts, will be op- 
en to both Seniors and Middlers, so that 
they will go out to their work with new ideas 
and renewed interest. 
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the Science of Government, and in 
topics of general interest, is given by 
the chaplain, Rev. H. B. Frisscll. See 
his Report below. 

Report on Indian School. 
By Miss Josephine E. Richards, in etiarge. 

Hampton Indians, at present number 125; 
74 boys and 51 girls, including two babies. 
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From observation I am led to believe that 
careless pronunciation is one of the causes 
of bad spelling ; not that all words are spelled 
as pronounced but many are. The pupil who 
pronounces seriously sere-us-ly naturally 
spells it sere-us-ly. Tho-e who leave off 
consonant sounds at the ends of words when 
speaking leave them off when writing. This 
is a proof of the need ot oral spelling with 
clear and distinct pronunciation, which we 
give often by oral reviews. I have some- 
times thought a reading class would be a 
good place in which to teach spelling. 

To conquer the spelling of the English 
language with its many variations is no easy 
task. And considering the lack of opportunity 
that many of the students have before com- 
ing here and the short period in which spel- 
ling is given as an especial study, we have 
every reason to be hopeful. 

To stimulate the interests spelling match 
has been arranged to occur the last of the 
term, in which a prize will be awarded to 
the successful competitor. 

I would suggest that some good modern 
speller containing words met with in ordinary 
reading, and diacritical marks to aid in 
pronunciation, be put in the hands of the 
members of the Middle Class. This would 
give us more time, which is greatly needed 
for drill in pronunciation, and in the use of 
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made great progress. I have 
been surprised at their interest in the work; 
they are constantly begging for an extra 
hour and are impatient if the weather 
necessitates a postponement. One of the 
first exercises was a lesson in darning; they 
were told to bring their stockings, but these 
were found to be in such a- condition that 
they required the work of an expert rather 
than that of raw recruits.sothey were furnish- 
ed with other material upon which to take 
their first darning lesson. One small child 
brought me a bran new stocking and asked 
me to please cut a hole in it for her. I had a 
suspicion that the only other pair she owned 
was on her feet. One girl of fourteen, who 
has full charge of her father's house, two 
older brothers and a small sisfTer, sat quietly 
darning away on a big hole. She always looks 
so neat herself, that I had rather taken for 
granted that she was an expert with her 
needle, so did not look at her work until the 
close of the hour, when to my dismay I found 
that she had two layers of stitches and had 
begun a third, but they were merely laid one 
above another without being woven in and 
out at all. I asked one child what she did 
when holes came in her stockings. She said 
" O just wear "em." I am glad to report 
that at the end of three or four lessons, they 
all knew how to darn. At present they are 
very much interested in aprons, which they 
are to have for their own, when completed. 

In closing I would say that next fall we 
shall need an extra rooin; our rooms are too 
crowded to allow the best work to be done. 
I am very anxious to have a room nicely 
fitted up, in which the older girls may be 
put and given the best chances. Through 
the kindness of Mr. E. Thompson Gale of 
Troy, N, Y., who presented the Butler with 
a check for a hundred dollars, we shall be 
able to fit up a room in the east wing of the 
building. The next step is to make appli- 
cation to the county for an extra teacher. 

Practice Teaching. 
By Miss Hyde. . 

The lessons given this year by the Seniors 
to the Training School children have proved 
the wisdom of giving methods during the 
middle year. As,a whole, they have excelled 



tribes, by far 

n Massachusetts. 
This has been a year of great change in 
the school lists, partly from the fact that 
the three years' course of some of its Indians 
expired last fall, and others were brought 
,pn to fill their places, partly because the 
Government is now ready to support 120, 
instead-of 100 pupils, as heretofore, which 
further increased the new arrivals, while 
sickness and delicate lungs caused many to 
be returned who had been with us but a 
short time. A party of 13 Omahas arrived 
in August. In September the Rev. Mr. 
Gravatt. and one of the lady teachers.cscort- 
ed 25 to the West, and brought back 29. 
Since that time 12 have been sent home on 
account of ill health, and 8 for other rea- 
sons; 2 have left on their own responsibility; 
7 have died. During the month of April 5 
came to us from Crow Creek, and 12 from 1 
Standing Rock. Dakota. .The plan is that 
about July 1 a dozen should retnrn to the 
West, and during the summer and early fall 
about i2*Omahas, and 12 Sioux, should be 
added to our number. 

The interest of the year of course has 
centred very largely around these out-going 
and in-coming parties, watching the pro- 
gress of the new-comers, listening eagerly 
for reports of those who have gone back to 
their old homes. There has been very 
much of hopefulness in both aspects. As 
we look along our line at the West, from 
Fort Berthold in the Northern part of Da- 
kota, to San Carlos Agency in Arizona, at 
many points we see our boys and girls doing 
good service in the field. 

At Berthold, to be sure, the few sent back 
last summer and fall have not done much to 
combat its barbarism and hsathenism, 
though we have heard of one of the girls as 
assisting in the Fort Stephenson School. 
Two of the girls seem to be at home, and 
the boy has worked a little at his trade and 
now talks of farming. 

The same must be said of San Carlos, 
where the helps are small and the tempta- 
tions of Indian life and army life very great. 
Of the three who returned, one has followed 
his trade; another purchased a wife we hear, 
but is interpreter at the Agency. The third 
seems wholly an Indian again. The two 
Piraas seem doing well. 

Of the seven taken back to Standing 
Rock, Dakota, all. with but one exception, 
from the reports of Agent McLaughlin, have 
made an excellent record. One of the two 
Cheyenne River boys is also there, acting as 
herder, in charge 01 some 600 head of cattle. 
Al Yankton, one boy is working at his trade 
of shoemaker, another is teaching in the 
Government School. "They wonder how 
they got on without htm" says the Rev. Mr. 
Cook. One of the girls who has married, is 
assisting her husband in his school near 
Pine Ridge Agency, far from her friends, yet 
happy in her home and her work. "I did 



not think I could/be so-brave," she wrote to 
her teacher. Two of the girls have been 
inclined to be wild, but latest accounts are 
more reassuring! Almost all taken back to 
Crow Creek and Lower Brule Agencies, 
(also in Dakota.) had proved unsound in 
health and had been with us, some only a 
few months, some a year or thereabouts. 
Nevertheless, a teacher visiting Lower Brule 
last Fall, writes, "I counted fourteen Hamp- 
ton students in the little church, not one of 
whom I was ashamed to own." Two of our 
most promising boys spent the summer at 
Lower Brule, and alter proving themselves 
very efficient helpers and teachers there, re-' — 
turned for further instuction, one bringing a 
sister, the other a wife. 

Two of the Crow Creek pupils have not 
spoken well for the school. 

The three girls taken back to Indian Ter- 
ritory are all at school. John King is doing 
well as a clerk. Alford and Murie are still 
teaching. Very pleasant testimony was 
lately borne to the fruit of Hampton's work 
in that Territory by Franklin Elliott, a 
member of the Society of Friends, who 
places it in the foremost rank. 

Of the two Winnebagoes who went home, 
one has died, the other it is feared has gone 
back to Iifdian ways, but we hope to have 
her here again, as she was quite young. 

Of the 34 sent back since last Spring Who 
had completed their three years' course* our 
estimate is that about four fifths are doing 
creditably, sorhe of them admirably. [For 
results as a whole and for further particulars 
see Gen. Armstrong's Report.] 

'Here, the progress of the new students 
has been very encouraging. In the main 
they have been remarkably faithful and 
eager to learn, and very quick in adapting 
themselves to their new surroundings. The • 
methods used in teaching them in the class- 
es will be gathered from the reports of the 
teachers. 

The Indian classes average about thirteen 
pupils. This small number calling for at 
larger corps of teache:s than would other- ( 
wise be necessary, allows much more atten- 
tion to each scholar, and lessons being pre- 
pared in the evening study hour, each teach- 
er can give all her energies to the recitation 
in hand. 

The Indians in the Normal School have 
two work days, those in the Advanced 
Class of the Indian School work on Monday, 
while six are voluntarily Work Students, 
and attend the Night School. Three of 
these are there for a second year. 

From the shops and the farm where they 
are trained to use hands as well as heads, 
comes a favorable verdict. "Less friction 
than eve* before," says the head of the 
Training Shops; " the quality of the work also 
better, its quantity about the same as usual." 
A similar result of the year's work is found 
in the Shoe Shop, making it on the whole 
the most satisfactory of any year. I n the Print- 
ing Office the Indian boys have been faith- 
ful to their tasks, and anxious to perform 
them to the best of their ability. Every- 
where the sickness of the year is referred to- 
as having interfered with the actual work 
accomplished. 

The plan of throwing the boys pn their 
own responsibility in their cottage life- has 
been continued. A great deal has .also 
been done, as may be seen from the Report 
of Mr. Talbot, to wake them up morally- 
and intellectually and to stimulate them, not 
only to self-help, but to interest in each 
other, and in helpfulness to those who have 



It may be noticed in the reports of the 
workers at Wmona. that its arrangements 
differ in somA respects from those often 
adopted in boarding schools, and that there 
is about them very little of purely institu- 
tional life. Instead of long dormitories, 
put in order at the beginning of the day, and 
only visited afterwards by inspectors and 
guests, each rcom is a little castle for the 
two or three girls who occupy it. Here in 
leisure hours they can read, write, sew and 
receive their friends, while the little ones 
have many a nice play with their beloved 
dolls. In this way too they leam that put- 
ting a room in order in the morning, and 
keeping it in order amid all the vicissitudes 
of the day, are two quite distinct 
things. The same principle holds good in 
the making and the care of their clothes. 
In the Laundry they are taught yfe^wash 
and iron, but it is not clothes m general 
they are to labor over; each one has her own 
particular pile, and knows every step of jie 
process from collecting the soiled garments 
in her room on wash day, to laying them 
away white and smooth in her bureau draw- 
ers ready for use. Surely this is good prac- 
tice for the little Indian housekeepers of the 
♦future. Even in the purchasing of their 
dresses, hats, and minor articles, the older 
ones are allowed considerable scope. Their 
judgment and taste are thus cultivated, and 
the value of money is learned. 

In the Winona Dining Room, as at Vir- 
ginia Hall, rules of absolute silence are not 
enforced; the aim is to put down anything 
rude or boisterous, >ut to make the room a 
bright, cheerful, hcme-like spot. To pre- 
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serve a happy mean between restraint and 
lawlessness, to thaw out the true Indian 
shyness and silence of new-comers, yet at 
the same time to bridle the little tongues of 
the over vivacious, is not always easy, but 
the success already attained is cheering. 

The beds are hard, the fare is 
plain yet in the utter contrast between a 
great building like Winona Lodge, and a 
Tittle Dakota cabin, the thought may arise, 
will not the newly acquired ideas of order 
and cleanliness be left behind with the spa- 
cious, halls and long corridors, as something 
elonging only to them? And just here step in 
our Indian Cottages, showing that in the 
least as well as the greatest, Heaven 3 first 
law may be carried out. Two of these Cot- 
tages have been built and occupied fur""' 



give me some chalk." "I can open the 
door." etc. The ages of this Division 
range from eight to twenty two or three 
years, but they work together well and 
some have learned rapidly. 



thin a year; two more are building, and from 
New Orleans comes the kind offer to install 
vet two other families in Hampton homes, 
with an eye to caring for them also when 
they return to the West. 

There have been in all nine married cou- 
ples here this year; two were obliged to go 
home on account of the delicate heal'h of 
the husbands. Another family, father, 
mother and little boy. left this spring hav- 
ine nearly completed their course. They 
with one other couple.were the first to come 
and having watched their progress from be- 
einning to end, we cannot but feel that in 
this instance at least, the bringing on of 
families has proved a beautiful success. Al- 
ter learning to keep a tidy room on the 
ground floor of Winona, they were promot- 
ed to a little house of their own. Last sum- 
mer they drew rations from the Diet Kuch- 
en for their breakfasts and suppers. This 
Fall* 1.50 a week was given them, besides 
their flour, that they might do their own 
marketing for. these meals. The husband 
learned the carpenters trade, and made 
very fair progress in sch-ol, the wife was 
sometimes kept at home to care for her 
child yet was an excellent scholar, while the 
little'boy, as he learned to talk, spoke only 
English Not only for this life but for the 
life to come, we trust Hampton was a Train- 
ing School for them, and they returned to 
the West confessed disciples of the Great 

^Another Omaha couple has moved into 
their vacant Cottage, and it is interesting to 
see how having a house of her own. seems to 
develop' the girlish, rather flighty, young 
wife, from a child into a woman. 

The course of true love does not always 
mn smooth with our Hiawathas and Minne- 
hahas Caudle lectures seem not unknown 
even in Indian tipis, only in our experience 
Mr Caudle is always the lecturer, and the 
assistance of the teacher is sometim s in- 
voked by the liege lord in the request. 
"Please talk hen" but on the whole, H.imp- 
ton's experiment with married couples is 
full of encouragement and cheer. 

It was pleasant to note the growth of 
modern thought in the History Class one 
day, when after studying an illustration of 
"Ye ancient times" among Indians, where 
the chief was taking his ease at the door of 
his lodge, while his wife toiled at the fire, 
the boy who had been reading remarked,— 
"Give him zero." It was pleasanter still to 
see at Winona a young brave whose wife 
was unable to sweep the Assemb.y room, 
her alloted morning task, arm himself with 
broom and dust pan. and with head protect- 
ed by a blue veil proceed, quite of his own 
accord, to discharge her duties himself. 

This work for Indians often calls for all 
the tact and patience one can muster, yet 
there is something about it which wonder- 
fully stirstthe sympathies and enthusiasm of 
those who enlist in it. It were hard to re- 
sist the plea of an untutored brave, fresh 
from camp life to our Chaplain.— "You 
know about that Man came down from 
Heaven to be kind to people? I hope you 
kind to us." 

Report on Engltsk. 
By Miss Laura E. Tileston, 

English is one of the most interesting 
classes to have with the Indians. They are 
all eager to learn, but being ready to learn 
does not always mean ready to km a word, 
and it is not unusual to " Stand awhile on one 
foot and then awhile on t'other," while the 
noble Red man calmly makes up his mind 
about answering yourHow do you do? and 
there is no need to try to keep cool, for a 
chill of uncertainty creeps up and down your 
back bone as you consider that he may de- 
cide not to say it at all. Still, they are very 
in tercstng to teach, and this year the 
Classes which recite in five Divisions la Eng- 
lish, as in other studies, are unusually well 
graded. ' 

The Fifth Division is the lowest, Boys 14. 
Girls 13. and IS subdivided.the girls and boys 
reciting separately. The teaching for the 
first half of the year was simple words,- 
oames of common things and acts. It was 
done of course, In the case of things,' by 
object teaching, and the actions were 
acted out, often to the great amusement 
of . the claw. Mow they can % 



In the Fourth Division ol 14 members 
there has been remarkable progress. Most of 
them are boys about 16 years old, who' came 
I uly '84. and several, three months ago. began 
to use " only English " and succeeded in 
speaking it for five or six weeks, by the 
Fall, when the school year began, they had 
learned the names of the things about them 
and could ask for different articles of food 
or apparel very well. The first three or 
four months was devoted to Adjectives, 
Adverbs. Prepositions, Pronouns and the 
Past and Present forms of Verbs. These 
were taught in the class, written in sentences 
on the board etc.. until they could combine 
them themselves. How much these boys 
knew when they came, we are not sure, as 
they spoke Indian always and seemed to u n- 
derstand very little, but now. alter 6 months, 
they can carrv on a fair conversation and 
understand so well that the teaching has 
been turned into primary lessons in Geog- 
raphy. Long words are a great delight and 
even circumference and diameter do not 
stagger them. Fjnny mistakes continually 
happen from our attempts to act out a mean- 
' g. as for instance, in showing an Island 
th the sand board, the wish to use "sur- 
iunded" called for an example of its mean- 
ing. The most convenient material was the 
class, and the teacher was soon standing 
with a circle of eager, laughing faces about 
her ; everything seemed p rfectly pi-" 
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are given at the end of the first week, and if 
kept for four successive weeks an eagle is 
, given in its place. The number who have 
' worn the star at one time has vacillated be- 
'■ tween 1 5 and 40. The general spirit of 
' helping each other is good ; one of the boys 
said ■ These new Indians learn English very 
fast - when I first came here if 1 try to speak 
I English old boys laugh, but now not that 
'way we teacher these boys and help them 
I all tim s. and that makes encourage. In 
addition to this, the girls have a Fancy-work 
Class which meets once a week. Materials 
sent in answer to our letters in the bout hern 
Workman and Christian Union have been 
made into many pretty things for the girh 
rooms, and rewarded them for an extra effort, 
for they cannot use Indian front Monday 
morning until Saturday night. There are 
ten regular members, and twenty have been 
in the class at one time. 



hat?'' she s<id. The answer was ready 
■Surrounded." "Bywhat?" "Boys" or "In- 
dians" came again in lusty tones, while a lit- 
tle girl suggested faintly. "You fra.d ? 
Then all returned to the sand. Tnis is 
what? pointing to the miniature island. 
•:Land!" said the class. "Surrounded by? 
"Boys!" with a shout of perfect confi- 
dence of saying the right thing : surely a new 
definition of an isl>nd. 

The Third Division nfxil boys and girls, 
understood quite well but spoke very little 
English at the beginning of the year, and 
have spent the greatest part of the term in 
correcting the habit of not using the words 
which they knew. To bring them out at 
first a sort of game was invented where 
questions and answers were written on cards 
and learned. Sometimes a call on the Dr 
was represented, one playing doctor and 
others coming in to complain of head- 
aches, ask for medicine, or get excused from 
some duty on account of illness. Now thev 
are having conversation lessons which will 
familiarize them with the different parts of 
verbs, and use of the first, second and third 
person, both singular and plural. These 
conversations they write in blank books, 
and memorize, so gaining confidence in 
themselves and their English, and most of 
the girls belong now to the English speaking 
clubs. 

The Second Division work is still more ad- 
vanced. Most of the children can speak and 
write very good English and have had an 
excellent drill this year in composition and 
letter writing. Subjects for composition 
were sometimes drawn from a picture lesson, 
sometimes an object, and often a story was 
read aloud and reproduced from memory. 
At present they are studying U. S. History, 
which gives them excellent practice in tel- 
ling a story, for they are interested enough 
to wish to talk, and the teacher has a chance 
to correct mistakes ir. their use of our 
language 



The First Division numbering 17, stands 
at the head in the course, although in reality 
they do not speak English as much or as 
well as the 2nd division; but they are much 
older and quite able to understand and use 
the grammar used in the Normal classes. 
They have devoted most of their time this 
year to the verbs, learning the Principal 
Parts, Mode, Tense etc. Tense seems the 
hardest, and with some it is impossible to 
stick to either the Present, Past or Future 
in a sentence of any length while such an 
example as "Last summer I go New York, 
had seen too much houses." is not uncom- 
mon. But they are improving, and will be 
able to enter the Junior Class and do better 
work next year, than if they had not handled 
this book and male their many blunders 

"And so, as we go though the five divisions, 
we find the plan of work carried from words 
to sentences, conversation, composition and 
finally construction. 

The English speaking outside of the class 
room has been very fluctuating, although the 
wish to try to use It has been better than ever 
before. Rules have been made allowing them 
the use of their own tongue before breakfast 
and after supper of each day. and all day 
Sunday, but no severe punishment has been 
given if these rules were unheeded and In- 
dian spoken out of school. We have rather 
tried to have English a voluntary effort and 
offered prizes for its use. Llttfe star pins 



Elementary Branches. 
By Miss Harriet A. Holbrook. 
! The question first asked by nearly every 
I visitor is, "Compared with colored pupi's, 
what would you sav of the ability of the nd- 
ians > " And when that fails because of lack 
of experience with the colored race, the I 
query comes with regard to their whiter 
brothers. . v.,,= 

Comparison is almost impossible. Years 
of experience in teaching while children 
seem to be of little value in working with | 
the Indians, for the latter often are men and 
women, and resent methods used for the | 
former saying. ".That baby \ Consequent- 
ly m-thods and work with the Indians must 
be essentially different and original. White 
children begin with not only seme smal 
idea of number, but also a fair command of 
English with which to tell what they know. 
Indian boys and girls come here, many hav- 
ing no knowledge of our language, and they 
must learn what they can Irom si^ns ana oy 
constant repetition. One can nave 1 tie 
idea till he has watched the struggle, of the 
difficulty in grasping new ideas through the 
medium of an entirely new language , 

Number is perhaps the easiest subject for 
beginners, as there see ns to be something 
tangible for them to seize upon : the objects 
are there.-they can see them. But with com- 
binations -there is the difficulty. A man 
who had tried hard to overcome subtrac- 
tion at last had help in his own language 
m a girl who had conquered the English. 
...light dawned upon his beclouded mind, 
he exclaimed. " No wonder the colored boys 
learn faster than we, they understand what 
the teacher says to them. 

Gebgraphy is interesting to them: they 
enjoy telling about the mountains rivers, 
and prairies which they have seen. No need 
to teach them 10 observe the objects around 
them, as so often our children must be 
taught. They are delighted to learn of those 
who live in other countries, their appear- 
ance, habits, and manner of livi. g; and are 
always interested in the different people 
with whom they are brought in contact. 
Those farther advanced have much difficulty 
in gaining ideas by themselves from geogra- 
phies and histories, even from the simplest 
Text books that can be found. What would 
be perfectly intelligible to our children is 
simply Greek to them, the words not being 
those they would commonly use. 

Working day after day at their reading, 
peating. "See the cat." "I see the dog. 
and like inspiring sentiments, makes one 
long for a set of readers written especially 
for the Indians, giving facts worth remem- 
bering, and with stories which they can com- 
prehend, and which interest them. Books 
written for ordinary school use are either 
too hard, or else so childish as to make it 
dull wont for pupils as old as many of them. 
Yet in spite of the dullness, their interest sel- 
dom flags, and in course of time their pa- 
tience is rewarded. 

Our language is hard, undeniably, and 
-ords in most common use are perhaps the 
nderstand. " What that word 
mean ? I not know." said a tall Oma- 
Which proves another stumbhng- 
lat English should be such 
language I 



The members of this new class had all 
finished their te/m of three years. Some 
had been home and there servea a time as 
teachers,- -and because teachers, also preach- 
ers—one youngl man in particular having 
formed and taught a camp school of fifty, 
four scholars, besides conducting the Sabbath 
services. All are looking forward to a life 
of similar service among their people. 

In this class of twelve members— eleven 
young men. and one girl of sixteen— the, avei- 
age age is twenty-two years, the youngest 
being nineteen and the oldest twenty -seven. 
Four have wives here with them. 

In every case the Indian, when he came 
East, knew nothing of the English language 
nor much of civilized life, but being a man— 
in years, at least— he was earnest and perse- 
vering, even while he saw the younger ones 
leaving him far behind on the " white man's 
road." Being so backward in English, these 
men could not this year enter tne regular 
normal classes of the other department- -al- 
though in thought and understanding they 
are far above the average. No one Ik es- 
pecially brilliant as a scholar, but all have a 
steady, honest purpose and are earnest in 
preparing for the life which they have chos- 
en for themselves. 

The religious work at home will be main- 
ly in the native language, but the English 
will be all-important in their work as tpch- 
ers and leaders among their people. Gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic. U. S. history, 
natural history and all other studies are 
'. taught with this thought ever on the teach- 
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An entirely hew feature of our Indian 
school this year has been what we term the 
Advanced Class. \ * . 

The Indian cry is ever for school all day, 
but the industries beirtc considered quite as 
important, the hands hrWe hitherto had to 
share the day equally with, the head. 

This vear, after the return of four of our 
former students from Dakota, the number 
of applicants for "higher education be- 
came so great, that a new plan *" ' 
necessary, and an exception mai 
favor, allowing them a whole day 
with a long evening study hour, 
one day_of : ™f.^ a L^^ n L,„ ,»,„ 



ers mind. 

The Indian is naturally religious and 
readily takes the religion of Christ to himself 
as soon as he understands its teachings, but 
the English Bible is to him a sealed book 
for a longtime. Those who have been home 
1 and undertaken to teach others from this 
I Bible have found how great was their need, 
' and have come back urgent in their request 
, for further instruction. Most of the class 
i are looking forward to being at least cate- 
' chists or possibly clergymen among their 
j people; hence they have been given the ord-^/- 
inary theological studies in their simplest I 
I forms-Bible and Church History, Christian 
I Doctrine, and kindred subjects being put in- 
to the simplest English possible. The Rev. 
! Mr. Gravatt has taken the class once a week 
and helped us over the harder places. 

Every afternoon at the opening of school, 
this class meets in their recitation room, and 
each takes his or her turn in conducting the 
ordinary opening exercises, concluding with 
an extemporaneous prayer in English. This 
though hard and attended with many stage- 
frights, has been a great help in giving con- 
fidence and practice where it. is so much 
needed. Another great help has been our 
habit of committing to memory certain of 
the Psalms and selections from the Gospels, 
and repeating them daily at our opening ex- 
ercises. 

Where an interpreter is needed, a member 
of this class hjs been employed when practi- 
„,hi» One of these boys has interpreted 
.... very acceptably all winter for a large 
S S. class of new boys. On one occasion, 
while interpreting ihe vocation of St. 
Matthew, he was asked if he could explain 
the wore " tax," and proceeded to do so, 
making the future disciple a collector of 
" little nails." \ 

Abundant opportunity for practice teach- 
ing has been given this enthusiastic- class 
during the winter by the illness of teachers. 
I think they have made the most of their 
chances and done themselves credit. 

Having had these young men in my class- 
es since they first came in blankets and long 
1 hair. I have had the best of chances to watch 
their development in every way. and find it 
as wonder* as it is interesting. 

ThissumTner some of this class will re- 
turn to their homes, while others will re- 
main to take the regular normal course. 

Natural History and Botany. 
By Miss Elaine Coodale. 
\ These studies, as taken up by the Advanced 
Class, have been a somewhat new feature of 
the Indian school this year. The idea has 
I been, not so much to teach systematic Bot- 
I any and Zoology with their complete nomen- 
1 datura, for which our students are scarcely 
prepared, as to correct crude or false notions 
of animal and plant life, and to encourage 
habits of exact observation. A } 

The keen eve of the Indian, aoi the inti- 
mate acquaintance with all out-of-doors with 
which we are apt to credit, hint, would make 
this lesson, one would suppose, both easy and 
interesting. Experience seems to show that 
he does not find it so easy as he anticipates, 
and that his teacher discovers in him both a 
surprising ignorance and unexpected knowl- 



Occasionally some piquant disclosure con- 
cerning the habits of beaver or turtle gives a 
zest to the lesson, and again an absurdity 
or mere superstition, clung to with at least 
equal tenacity, tries the teacher's patience 
to its utmost. As might be expected, they 
know what they can set rather than 
what they have to think about. As r— " 
the various respiratory organs, for r 
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o( birds, fishes, insects, an entire absence of 
knowledge or even o( apparent conjecture, 
is discernible ! 

Specimens, both living and preserved, 
have of course been used as far as practica- 
ble, a"d occasional raids upon the barn yard 
or green-house, or excursions in woods and 
fields, have created a diversion, if nothing 
more ! Their examination papers have us- 
ually sffowed good memories, and some of 
the drawings made upon the blackboard have 
been both amusing and cxceljcnt. 
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Indians in the Normal Classes. 
By Miss Helen W. Ludlow. 

There arc twenty Indian 
year, ten boys and ten girls, 
classes of the Normal Sch 
Sioux and one Arikaree. from Dakota ; four 
Omaha and two Winnebago, from Nebraska; 
two Sac and Fox'and one Absentce-Shawnce 
from Indian Territory. Four are full blood 
Indians : the others of mixed parentage. En- 
glish or French, and in one case. Negro, on 
one side. Most of them knew a little English 
when they came ; fourteen, however, so little 
that they had to spend from one to three 
years in the Indian preparatory classes, and 
eight have practically learned all their En- 
jfsh here. Eleven arc in the Junior class, four 
in the Middle, and five in the Senior class, 
graduating this year. 

They are, fr\r the most part, keeping up well 
with their respective classes/* The very fact 1 
that they can enter the regular school j 
'and pass from grade to grade with no more 
special help than can be bestowed by its | 
teachers upon individuals in their large | 
classes, shows, of course, that they are. on 
the whole, good material. An examination j 
of each in the various studies, reveals how- 
ever, interesting points of difference and co- 
incidence which seem to give a basis for j 
some generalizations. This will be clearer, i 
thrown into the tabular form, perhaps, as 
below. The averages of proficiency classify 
themselves rather strikingly. I would ex- ; 
plain that each per cent, is calculated from 
the Indians taking the study named, and the j 
first column is included in the second ; so 
that the per cent of Indian students falling 
below a class average may be found by sub- . 
tracing the second figure from 1.00. By 
class average is meant the average of , the ( 
whole class or scc'.ion. colored and Indians 
together. 

Above Av. ToAv. 
Writing and Selling ... 1 

(Juniors* Middlers.) .53 -73 

Arithmetic {studied by all.) .40 .50 
Book keeping (Seniors.) .40 .60 

Physiology (Middlers, this 

and last year.) .44 -77 j 

Nat.- Phil. (Seniors.) .40 40 

Geography & Phys. Geography 

(Juniors & Middlers) .33 -8o | 

Nat. History (Juniors,) .18 .55 | 

English (All.) -3° -6o ] 

Reading (All.) -°5 -3° 

News of day (All.) .15 -'5 

Political Economy (Seniors.) .20 .60 
Outline Study of Man (Seniors.) .20 .60 
Moral Science (Middlers.) .25 .75 

Practice Teaching (Seniors & 

Middlers.) .22 .44 

The report of each student by each teach- 
er was made Separately, and the per cents 
made out for one class after another as it 
happened, by no means in the above order 
into which, on a general view they classify 
themselves. A glance at them suggests the 
fact that the Indian may do well in studies 
requiring observation and perception, and 
manual dexterity, and in those requiring 
reasoning powers, if they do not demand 
much expression in language. In English \ 
these are fair, as of course they must be to 
enter the school; bur. in reading they are 1 
very low, as one would expect who is famil- j 
iar with the common* weakness of voice 
and habits of reticence and shyness, and 
way of speaking their own language. In 
the higher studies, which demand deeper 
thought and more confidence of expression, 
and both in a strange language, the average 
must go down, though their interest in these 
keep it higher than we might expect. 

Most of them indeed, are deeply interest- 
ed in their studies, and there is not one 
named that doe's not appear "up to the av- 
erage" on as much as one class roll, though 
some are poor enough to make their promo- 
tion doubtful or impossible. 

In the Night school, composed of work 
students, learning trades, are six Indian 
young men: one Fawnee, two Onondagas 
from New York, and three Sioux. Thev are 
on the same basis with the colored students 
in these classes. Their studies are arith- 
metic, reading, and English lessons, includ. 
ing writing and spelling. Their per cents in 
their classes are 

Above Av. UftoAv. 



eneouraging the Indians, and having them 
helped. 

There is every evidence here that it is 
entirely practicable to educate the Indian, 
and that association with English speaking 
schoolmates, near himself in advancement, 
is an aid in the work. The suggestion 
which has been made by one familiar with it, 
that Hampton would do well to take a 
larger proportion of those able by a knowl- 
edge of English to enter the regular Normal 
School at once,, that so more may receive 
the benefits of such association, seems 
worthy of consideration in the light of these 



The Indian Sewing School. 
By Mrs. Lucy A. Seymour. 

There have been connected with the Ind- 
ian Sewing School the past year 73 girls, 
some for a few months, others the entire pe- 
riod. The 26th of May. thirteen girls re- 
turned to their homes, the most of whom 
had been here three years, the health of the 
others would not warrant their remaining. 
In June, 7 more went to New England to 
work during the summer months, thus re- 
ducing our number to twenty-seven. But 
the hours of vacation were not to be idle 
ones, for word came to prepare for seven'who 
were expected from Dakota, with Rev. Mr. 
Frissell in June, and six with Mr. LaFleschc 
from Nebraska ; these arrivals increased our 
number to forty, more than ever before dur- 
ing vacation. Soon the willing hearts and 
hands of all had placed our new friends on 
a comfortable basis, and thev in turn were 
ready to assist in replenishing our stock of 
clothing for tho e who were to leave in 
October, and the nine who were expected in 
November. Four others have left this 
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Arithmetic .5° 
Reading .16 -32 

English -16 -3» 

The spirit of the classes, as between Indi- 
an and colored, is in all cases excellent. The 
colored Undents take evident pleasure in 



pon the clothing department. 
Ten of the older girls have been advanced 
to the Normal School ; thev are unable to do 
much more than make and repair their own 
clothing, still, with only one assistant, our 
girls have made one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty garments for themselves, and 
household articles f»r Winona. Friday is 
mending day, when each one is expected to 
repair her clothing, and have it ready for 
inspection, that evening. I am often asked. 
•' Do they learn quickly, and accomplish 
much?" I think the answer is plain when 
you look at the amount of plain, well-made 
cl thing they can show; few girls can do 
better. *N 

House Work at Winona. 
By Miss Lovey A. Mayo. 

At the beginning of the present term there 
were fifty-two girls in the Indian depart- 
ment; more than ever before. With this 
goodly number of workers, prospects for a 
well kept building, looked brighter than in 
previous years. 

.Another encouraging feature was that 
there were some girls who did not return 
to their Western homes, that had had sever- 
al years of experience in Winona Lodge. 
With their influence and many willing but 
untrained hands, we began our work. For a 
short while things went on nicely, until sick- 
ness came into our midst and (or a time 
stopped many of our earnest workers. 

This misfortune has followed us all 
through the term, and the absence of the 
sick girls from their duties, has caused the 
more fortunate ones to have extra cares. 
The willingness with which they have taken 
hold and performed their duties and those of 
their disabled companions, all these months 
of unusual illness, deserves great credit. 

!t is an interesting sight to watch these 
girls as they go about their regular morning 
work. At half past six o'clock, when they 
return from their breakfast, they go directly 
to their rooms and put them in.order. When 
the bell rings at 7 o'clock, they report, each 
girl at her particular charge, in the different 
nails and corridors, with dust caps on their 
heads and with brooms, brushes and dust 
pans in their hands. 

Here they work away until each worker's 
share is in proper order. By eight o'clock 
their rooms and the halls and corridors are 
ready for inspection. Some of the more ca- 
pable girls have the care of teachers' rooms. 
The teachers give up their rooms at eight 
o'clock, their breakfast hour, and by the 
time the girls can possibly tidy them up, the 
bell calls them to school. In addition to the 
above named cares, the ghls have to make, 
wash, iron and mend their own clothes. 

In spite of an unusual number of draw- 
backs, Winona. Lodge can boast of better 
treatment during the past months than she 
has ever before Had the honor of receiving. 

The Laundry, 
By Miss Georgit Washington. 

The work in the Laundry has been done 
better this term than ever before. Wash- 
ing was at first the hardest work for an In- 
dian girl, but now it is better understood, 
and a great deal of pride is taken to make 
the clothes look as nice as possible. The 



girls that came to us last fall have learned 
to do their washing very well indeed, for so 
short a time, and by next term they will Dc 
good workers. We have had a great deal of 
sickness among the girls this term, quite a 
number were taken out of the Laundry, some 
for a short while, others for wecks< The first 
week, that the youngest Indian gtrls were 
put in the Laundry, one of them said in a 
vert hopeless way, "Big sheet, can't wash." 
Could you have seen those tiny hands, you 
would have thought there were other things 
not as large as a sheet, that she could not 
master. The big sheet was taken away for 
stronger hands to wash, till the owner insist- 
ed on doing it herself and surprised us all 
by making it look as "nice as the Big girl 
did." 

The most troublesome part of our work is, 
getting the clothes drv on rainy days; we 
have to keep a very hot fire, a'l the week 
sometimes, in the Ironing Laundry and 
hang the clothes there; this of course puts 
us out for ironing, as both must be done at 
the same time.' We hope very much to 
have a drying room soon. 1 only hope that 
leaving the Laundry in Winona Lodge, with 
all its conveniences, and returning to the 
West to meet but few such luxuries, will 
not lessen the desire in these girls to keep 
their clothes neat and clean. 

Care of the Sick. 

By Miss Lucy Lovejoy. 

During the summer months the Hospital 
rooms were vacant, but on the approach of 
Winter, bringing with it epidemic diseases, 
we found the hitherto spacious quarters too 
narrow, and the overflow was scattered 
around, even teachers' rooms being pressed 
into the service. 

Some of the girls have suffered from se- 
rious illness, but many l.ave had some slight 
ailment which made, it necessary to remove 
them for a time from their more fortunate 
companions. 

The former have always been quiet and 
submissive, not murmuring and rebelling as 
many sick people do, but taking the pre- 
scribed remedies, and yielding with but lit- 
tle irritation to the restraint placed upon 
them. 

The convalescents and those slightly ill 
arc more difficult to manage; when suffering 
from a cold, or severe cough they cannot 
see the impropriety of sea.ing themselves in 
an open window, with a damp, cnilly wind 
blowing freely upon them. Their disre- 
gard of all the laws of health makes the 
care of them very trying ;■ they sometimes 
seem to have the feeling which one of them 
expressed when remonstrated with for some 
carelessness which the nurse said a white 
person would not do. "Becanse the white 
man is afraid to die.'but the Indian is not," 
was the reply. 

Diet Kitchen. 
By Miss E. F. Patterson. 

The work in this department as in the 
Hospital has been very heavy this year. 

There is a dining room in connection 
with the kitchen, where the convalescents 
and those whom the Doctor thinks in need 
of a change of diet, have their meals served 
to them. To those who cannot leave their 
rocms, meals are carried by a student ap- 
pointed to that work. The average number 
of meals served to colored students in Diet 
Kitchen during the year was 633, to Indians 
376; number sent out to colored students 
962, to Indians 372. 

Situated near the Diet Kitchen is a pleas- 
ant room with a long table in the centre, 
covered with a snowy cloth, neatly set with 
white china. On the walls are pictures, and 
the windows are draped with bright figured 
curtains; this is our little Indian girls din- 
ing room, where about twenty children 
take their meals; some set the table, others 
wait on the table and others wash the dish- 
es, and all may been seen on their knees 
scrubbing the floor every Saturday morning, 
each having a certain number of boards to 
clean. 

In this way they learn to do useful work 
while they seem to enjoy their tasks very 
much. 

Home Life at the Wisrwam. 
By Mr. Dudley. Talbot. 

Home life at the Wigwam, the Indian 
boys' cottage, has a peculiar charm.from the 
opportunity it gives one to come in close 
contact with the young men who have left 
their homes in the West, and are fitting 
themselves for usefulness in new pursuits; 
to watch their improvement from month to 
month; to become familiar with the difficul- 
ties' which they meet, and to arrange for 
their advancement by adapting the means at 
command to their use. 

Here are fifty-seven boys from ten differ- 
enf tribes. It is bnt a few weeks 
many of them left the free life of the 1 
and now thev find themselves «" r 
by the necessary restraints of a „ 
ing school. It is surprising that these 
ditions are accepted so well. 



It is difficult to imagine that this erect 
and manly Cadet/with neat uniform and 
well kept person, Was less than a year ago, a 
careless, boy runrfing about the Agency, 
with long hair, a| strange costume and a 
blanket thrown over his shoulders. 

The effort is made to have the house-life 
as attractive and elevating as may be; to fill 
it so full of good influences that there shall 
be no room for evil; to give opportunity to 
spend spare hours profitably and pleasantly, 
and to encourage the growth and expression 
of the Christian virtues, by acts of kindness 
forbearance and mutual helpfulness. That 
something of this spirit exists may be seen 
by watching three games played harmoni- 
ously at the same time, with the one set of 
croquet, possessed by the boys, the mem- 
bers of one game quietly lifting and holding 
the balls, when in the way of others: the oc- 
casional knocking out of the way of one of 
the balls being given and accepted with 
good humor. 

One of the most useful features of this 
work, is the social life that has gathered 
around the Reading Room, which was fur- 
nished through the' kindness of friends, who 
would feel well rewarded if they could hear 
the expression of pleasure it has occasioned, 
and see how much good it has done. 

It is supplied with a variety of papers, 
books and games; besides plants, picture's 
and mottoes. The esteem in which the 
books arc held, is delicately expressed by the 
hesitation of some to take out the newer 
ones, for fear cf soiling them. There is un- 
mistakable evidence however, that this scru- 
ple has been overcome in some cases. 
Here during certain hours of the afternoon 
and evening, some of the busy teachers and 
interested friends, meet the boys and select 
such reading matter as they desire: and here 
from the annual reports of the officers of the 
Government, they can get annual informa- 
tion about their people, and a wider knowl- 
edge of their condition and needs and of 
what is being done for them. 

This contact socially with refined women 
is doing a greatjeal to produce gentleman- 
ly deportment, 'and to change the former 
us - of the assembly room as an arena for 
wrestling to its intended purpose. It is a 
pleasant sight on cold or stormy afternoons, 
to see the groups absorbed in games or read- 
ing or conversation in this room. 

Family prayers at nine o'clock arc con- 
ducted by the boys, two taking part each 
-night, one reading a ve 
one making a short pray 
dian.and all singing a 1 
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from the Bible, 
n English or In- 
;e and repeating 
■ . 1.111s gives the eighteen 
inited with the church this 
who were members before, 
o take active part in relig- 
ious exercises. These few moments also 
give the officers of the school an opportu- 
nity to speak a timely word of admonition 
or encouragement, in regard to conduct, 
cleanliness, etc., and for the boys to question 
them about any puzzling matter. 

A "Lend a Hand" Club has been formed, 
whose aim is not only to provide entertain- 
ments which may be profitable for all, but 
also to lend a helping hand to those stu- 
dents who have returned to their homes, by 
sending them papers, etc., and keeping up 
communication with th**m through its^ 
responding secretary. Besides the tf 
officers, there are committees who hav . 
charge of its various branches: Debating, 
Literary and Temperance Societies, Broth- 
ers' Club and Prayer meetings. Saturday 
evenings are usually devoted to the exercis- 
es of this Club. One evening was spent to 
advantage in organizing a Town Meeting, at 
which the boys prepared a warrant; and dis- 
cussed various questions of interest to them. 

The Brothers^lub consists of those who 
take a brotherly interest in some particular 
boy, aiding him in every way possible to im- 
prove. It is interesting to trace the marked 
improvement of some of the boys, to the 
influence of some of its members. 

A set of tools has been provided, with 
which those who are ailing may find at- 
tractive occupation, and with those who are 
well, make up various articles for decorating 
the Wigwam, or for sale, to provide a fund 
for the use of the "Lend a Hand" Club. 

The hope in this work is to produce j 
a picture of home life in the minds of tL_. 
who may be brought in contact with it. j 
may lead them to strive to realize it up 
their return for themselves; and to prcvi 
opportunities to make immediate use of the 
thoughts which they are gathering, and so 
to be ready for action among their ownpe p- 
ple. 

Little Beys' Name. 
By Mrs, Irene H. Stansbury, 

This is the third year that Div. A. has 
been the home of the little boys, in which 
to receive the special care that all small 
children require for their moral and physi- 
cal development — whether they are bora on 
the plains of the West, or in the crowded 
cities of the East. 

At present there are. eleven in number, 
ranging in age from eight to fifteen yean 
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and representing five tril 
Omaha, Sioux. Sac and Fo 
Six are "full blooded" the i 
"half and "quarter breeds. 

Though these small braves at home are 
unaccustomed to restraint, they are not dif- 
ficult to control. Moral suasion, except 
on rare occasions, has been the only force 
necessary to use. 

Like all high spirited, manly boys, they 
are full of mischief, and are never so happy 
as when making a noise, but some of their 
civilized brothers could take lessons from 
them in refinement, truthfulness and patient 
endurance of suffering. 

With the exception of a few cases of eye 
trouble and pneumonia, their health has 
been good during the year. 

The younger they are the more readi- 
ly they learn English. One little fellow 
nine years of age who came in the fall, can 
make his wants known, and understands 
what is said to him. 

The picture books that are sent them by 
their kind friends at the North, are a never- 
ending source of amusement, and they en- 
joy being read to, if the story is founded on 
fact. The "Story of the Bible." is their 
favorite book. The courage of its heroes 
excites great enthusiasm, but their brown 
eyes grow full and soft, the laughter sub- 



sides Trom their small faces, and the Uttli 
hands which have been punching each other 
a few* moments before, becope still whilr 
they listen to the "Story of the Cross." 

Tnere has been a decided improvement ii 
their English, neatness and thoughtfulness 
during the year. 

Two have pledged themselves to bi 
Christ's "braves" and "to fight under Hi; 
banner until their life's end." 

■ Altogether, this year has been one of en 
couragement. 

■ Div. A. is also the temporary home of twc 
Indian couples, who are waiting for then 
cottages to be built. One of these couples 
arrived a week ago bringing with them their 
two youngest boys, one five years old, and the 
other nine months. Their arrival complet- 
ed the family group having sent their two 
eldest children, one over a year the other 
last fall to Hampton. The joy of these lit- 
tle ones on being told that their father and 
mother would soon be with them was most 
touching and the meeting between the long 
sep rated parents and children was a scene 
not easily forgotten. 

This couple in lending their young chil- 
dren and then coming themselves many 
weary miles to learn the "white man's road" 
and the English language,;have set an exam- 
ple which we hope others will follow., 

Social Life at Winona. 
By Miss Caroline K. Knowles. 

Saturday night Winona welcomes the In- 
dian boys to its spacious Hall and Assembly 
Room for an evening with the girls. 

A variety has been given to these meet- 
ings by the Helping Hand Clubs, one for 
the girls and one for the boys, which were 
formed this winter, each club choosing its 
own officers; thus taking initiatory steps 
in self government. Once in two-weeks the 
clubs join at Winona, every other meeting 
being literary and musical in its character, 
the boys and girls having recitations, read- 
ings or singing, and the alternate evening is 
given up to social enjoyment. 

At these gatherings the hall presents an 
animated scene, with groups gathered at 
tables around the room, where they play 
checkers, dominoes and various games, 
while in the centre are others marching 
through intricate figures, striving for the 
prizes to be given to those who are most suc- 

■ cessful. It was at one of these gatherings a 
little Sioux girl came, with a doleful look on 
her face, and said of a Celestial who has 
recently joined us, "I can't make that Chin- 
aman have a good time." Theirenthusiasm 
is often kindled by the presence of visitors 
who are always glad to avail themselves of 
an opportunity to spend an evening with the 
Indians. 'Tis very interesting to see the 
old boys and girls try and help the new ones 
to overcome bashfutness and join in games 
with the others, and watch the rapid pro- 
gress made by boys in learning the deferen- 
tial, gallant bearing that they are expected 
to have towards the girls who accept 
the graceful courtesies as if "to the manor 
born." You cannot imagine the home life 
of our Indians, you should see it for your- 
self. Winona is truly the "Elder Sister ' 
who receives with open arms all the young- 
er brothers and sisters who come in their 
joy and sorrow to her. Here, those who 
ire homesick ana weary, after the long 
journey from the West, first find a resting 
place; and from here are borne some who 
Have gone to their heavenly home, trusting 
in the Saviour they have learned to love. 
We have representatives from various agen- 
cies. The Omaha cottages have formed a 
centre for those from that tribe, as the Sioux, 
now building, will for theirs. At Thanks- 

and Christmas the J Northern. r*od 
1 with home 

, nr.'.! . " 



gathering and feasting by the Omaha clan, 
giving them new ideas of real home life. 
These little homes are intended to be object 
lessons, showing the Indians how much can 
be done with limited means, and thus far 
pcriment has proved successful, 
irsday nights we have our weekly 
prayer meetings, and many are the heartfelt, 
touching prayers sent to the Great Spirit 
from our home chapel. Sundays here can- 
not be quiet and restful but are as busy as 
days can be. In the morning we assemble 
for a praise and prayer service, when verses 
selected for the day are recited, and after- 
wards, drawing around the piano we spend a 
pleasant social half hour singing familiar 
hymns, before the boys go to roll call. In 
the evening comes our Sunday School, 
which closes in time for the service at Be- 
thesda, the Indian and Colored uniting in 
service there as in Chapel at night. 

The general spirit of the Indians in all 
religious services is good, they never tire 
of hearing Bible stories, and their interest 
in this part of their education is unflagging. 

Religious work among the Indians. 

By Rev. J. J. Gravatt, Rector of St. John'! 
Church, Hampton. 
During the past year I have held regular 
services with the' Indians. Some attend 
morning service in St. John's Church, am 
in the afternoon we have a Sunday Schoo 
for the whole Indian Department. I desir 
to acknowledge the efficient services of the 
faithful teachers who assist me. It is evi- 
dent they make it a labor of love. 

Thursday evenings they assemble in the 
little Chapel in Winona for prayer and 
praise and instruction in God's word. 

In addition to the above I have met once 
a week a class of advanced students for 
special Bible study. This is a new and im- 
portant feature in the work. 

I have never known the religious tone of 
the school to be better than during the 
year past. There is a growing sentiment 
against whatjs wrong v ~ 



Some changes have been made this year 
in the course of study. Allusion was made 
in the last report to the fact that pupils who 
require the most time for their trades, are 
generally the ones already prepared to enter 
the day school. Heretofore it was thought 
'ise to attempt more than admission to 
Middle class of the normal department. 
The pupils naturally felt there was no im- 
mediate necessity for study and consequent- 
ly lost a certain amount of interest and eag- 
erness shown by the other classes. This 
year they have been allowed to progress as 
rapidly as they were able, and the, result 
has been highly satisfactory. > 

It is still an experiment, but 1 feel con- 
vinced that in time we can have a " Middle 
Class" in the night school as well as in the 
day school, the effect of which will be bene- 
ficial in many ways. It will certainly take 
two, and in all probability, three years to 
accomplish what is done by the day scholars 
in one year, but, judging from the determina- 
tion and ability already shown, I think its 
fulfillment among the near possibilties. 

Another new feature which was introduced 
during the summer vacation, for the class 
already alluded to, is mechanical drawing. I 
give Miss Baker's report on that subject, in 
full— also Miss Mitchell's for the prepara- 
tory grade. f 
As showing the two extremes, I quote 
Miss MacLeod's report for the highest 



wilful disobe. 
d ChristiarTlndians are the leading 
spirits in the Indian school. 

Five have been baptized by me and eleven 
io were baptized in the West have taken 
upon themselves their baptismal vows, Six- Itjj^year. and later under M 
teen were confirmed by Bishop Randolph in; the c c | ass un der Miss Benj 
St. John's church March 15, a service which 
no one who was present can forget. Some 
are now awaiting confirmation. Rev. Mr. 
Frissell will no doubt report those who 
joined "Bethesda Chapel." 

God's presence is with us and we have 
abundant cause for thanksgiving to Him for 
His great mercies. 

NIGHT SCHOOL. 

By Hiss Anna G Baldwin, in charge. 

The number of applicants for admission 
to the night school last October, was great- 
er than ever before. 
Total No. examined to April 



Girls . 
Boys. 



No. examined at the opening of school 148 
No. admitted " " " 
In addition to these there were 53 students 
who were in school the previous year, most 
of whom were obliged to remain on account 
of their trades. The average attendance for 
the term has been 170; 65 girls and 105 

b °The standard of admission has been more 
rigidly adhered to than was possible in form- 
er years, and many whose expectations of 
" getting an education," were high, have 
been sidly disappointed" on learning that 
thev must be able to read in the Third 
Reader, write legibly and be prepared in 
arithmetic through subtraction, in order to 
be admitted. A number of applicants who 
were refused admission the previous year 
for this reason, went away and prepared 
themselves in the necessary branches, and 
returned to pass a successful examination 
last October. 

Of the number who have dropped out dur- 
ing the year, most have gone on account of 
sickness, as only those who are physically 
strong are able to endure the double strain 
of work through the day and study at night. 
Others have left on account of mental inab- 
ility and unsatisfactory work, while a small 
proportion have found the discipline and 
pressure of the school more than they could 
bear and l»ve not had the moral strength 
to hold outT 

Although the night students enter as the 
day scholars do, on three months trial, 
they must give double satisfaction, for their 
work is just as important a consideration 
as their scholarship, and at .least once a 
month, the heads of the different work de- 
partments are consulted and an estimate 
made of the scholar from their standpoint. 
Fewer changes have been made for t his rea- 
son this year than last, which is all the more 
encouraging, as the required time for learn- 
ing some of the trader has recently been 
lengthened. 



frOL. 

These scholars have reviewed gram 
welling at length upon the verb, and 
nection with this have used Powell's 
to Write." They have reviewed both 
United States history and geography, both 
if which will be completed before the close 
>f school. Those who have not taken draw- 
ng. have had arithmetic through denomi- 
late numbers, and part of percentage, and 
have recently commenced Moral Science, 
lich will be continued through the sum- 
In addition to the preparatory junior class 
already mentioned, there are three others; — 
the A Junior, in charge of Mr. B F. Jones 
the first of the year and of Miss Abbott the 
latter part: the B Junior, under Miss Baker, 
and the C Junior under Miss?Jobs. There 
are also three preparatory Middle classes ; — 
the B class under Miss Bascom the first of 
der Miss Waterman : 
lin, and the 
class under Miss Arquit— making in 
ght classes in the school. 
In all the classes preparing for the Jun 
of the day school, the plan of last year I 
been followed for reading, using the Gt 
graphical Reader, which is followed by " Sto- 
ries from History." A great deal o( time is 
required for drill in pronunciation and artic- 
ulation. Phonic spelling has proved the 
greatest aid in these two particulars. 

Spelling has been taught mainly from dic- 
tation, which emphasizes the language 
work. Drill is alsogivcn on words misspelled 
in examination and other written exercises. 
Owing to ourlimitedtime written work forjns 
a prominent method of recitation— not al- 
ways the most interesting to the visitor, 
but furnishing the most thorough work. 

With the exception of the highest class, 
which has writing lessons in the form of 
copying history aud grammar topics, all 



The branch of the school represented at 
Hemenway Farm numbers 11— eleven boys 
and one girl. / The boys are employed ex- 
clusively on the farm and the report of their 
work in geijeral is good. These scholars 
are ot two grades in arithmetic but all 'are 
preparing for the Junior class, and follow 
the same course of study pursued in the reg- 
ular night school. Since Nov. 25. this class 
has been taught by Miss Martha Page, a 
graduate of the school, who boards at the 
farm. Before this it was under the super- ■ 
vision of Mrs. Vanison. 

Since the middle of February, the girls 
have occupied the new building which they, 
enjoy greatly, and their appreciation of it is- 
shown in many ways. There are some decided 
advantage in thus having the work girls by 
themselves, the results of which are already 
being shown. K • 

In lookingovertheyear'swork.the results 
e very satisfactory in most respects. We 
ive been parciculary unfortunate in having 
frequent changes in the teaching force, owing 
linly to sickness, but although at times 
e outlook has been discouraging, the diffi- 
lties have by no means proved insurmount- 
able. 

The grade of scholarship is being gradual- 
ly raised and the spirit and tone of the school 
are encouraging. It seems almost superflu- 
ous to speak of the intense eagerness for 
study which is shown by the majority of the 
pupils. The very fact that those who are 
learningtrades are willing to spend three and 
four years of day work and night study, 
speaks for itself, and also does much toward 
answering the assertion frequently made 
that Negroes have no determination, and 
must be forced to work. 
. It is an example of "the survival of the 
fittest," for those who have not sufficient , 
pluck and moral stamina are sure to drop 
out. And although vast patience and per- 
severance are required by both teacher and 
pupil, I think none who have ever tried it 
will answer that it does not pay. 

Junior Preparatory Class, D Section, .-^ 

By Miss J. A. Mitchell. 

This class ranks lowest in school, both in 
scholarship and mental capacity, but in en- 
ergy and earneslness it is second to none. 
When I made my first attempt at teaching 
these pupils, their lack of ability impressed 
me to such a degree that I almost lost my 
enthusiasm in the work and felt like' giving 
up in despair. But upon becoming better- 
acquainted with them and seeing how great- 
ly they desired an aducation and how hero- 
cally they struggled with their Herculean 
task, I found enough to inspire me to even 
greater effort than before. Energy and will 
power combined, make a very good substi- 
tute for natural talent. 

Our work has necessarily been quite ele- 
mentary. In reading, I have endeavored to 
have them pronounce correctly, articulate 
distinctly, and comprehend the idea con- 



the classes have had at least one regul; 
writing lesson a week. Particular attention, 
must be given in this subject to movement 
drill exercises, as the style of writing among 
these students is heavy and labored, partic- 
ularly among those who are so largely self- 
taught. 

Arithmetic for the Junior Preparatory 
classes has consisted entirely of drill upon 
the fundamental rules, bills and United 
States money. The Middle preparatory 
classes have dealt almost entirely with 
fractions, although some of them have gone 
farther. 

For language work, the teachers have 
followed Mrs. Knox's " How to Speak and 
Write," which is admirably adapted to these 
pupils in giving them a great deal of work 
in punctuation, capitals, letter-writing, ex- 
ercise in the use of ' is and are,' 'sit and set' 
etc. 

In grammar the Middle preparatory 
classes have spent the .greater part of the 
time on verbs, following^the plan pursued by 
the corresponding classesof the day school. 

In United States history, they will finish 
the Wars of the Colonies, to the Revolution, 
and in geography, North and South Ameri 
ca. The usual plan of study for history is 
as a reading lesson one evening an-! a reci- 
tation the next. At the beginning of the 
study, the pupils were required to draw a 
map of the United States, and as they learn- 
ed of discoveries and settlements, the places 
were located. As time «llowed, maps have 
been drawn in geography. Not nearly as 
much attention can be given to this as is 
desirable, still good .results have followed 




tained in the sentence. It requires a great 
nt of drill to accomplish these three 
things with these students, but when done 
there is little trouble in gettinga correc ex- 
pression. Before reading the lesson, I write 
the most difficult words upon the board, 
d have the pupils spell thehi— dividing 
them into syllables — and pronounce them 
again and again until- their tongue can do it 
almost automatically. I give them a v «hort 
exercise each night in phonic spelling, which 
helps them very much in pronunciation and 
articulation. 

In arithmetic, we began with the rudi- 
ments and have now about completed the 
fundamental rules. I have aimed particular- , 
ly at rapjjtty and accuracy in the different 
mechanfcH operations and when they have 
reached a certain standard in this, I shall 
give them problems and forms of analysis to 
develop their reasoning powers. 

They have had but little regular language 
work as yet, although this is-an important 
part of the work assigned them. Most of 
the time thus far has been spent on writing 
and spelling, but they are now. ready for the 
language work proper. 

I think I can.see a marked improvement 
in the class; some of them have already 
been promoted to a higher grade. One 
thing is certain, that if they have not pro- 
gressed in their work, it is no fault ol theirs; 
for they think no effort too great for them 
to make and are ever ready to/ajmply cheer- 
fully with the wishes of tl/ose who have 
them in charge. 1 

Mechanical Drawing. — 
By Miss Kate Baier. L 
This class consists of twelve of the boys 
who are learning trades. One is in the 
blacksmith shop ; one in the carving school : 
two in the printing office, and the remainder 
in the carpenter shop. /-.-, 

"There are too many necessary things for 
pupils of this Institution to learn, for them 
to spend their time with drawing," is a re- 
mark I have often heard made by those, who- 
ilT .jnolto.1x9v.1210 III, ni&i .I.-itj.'iiobni; 11; i 
i iiugc^lq JoabivS r.JliJ ?JnabuJM !>5>1t»lo:i 
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think of drawing only asan accomplishment. 
.Atrial drawing is not. an accomplishment, 
£ x i a practicaf in every day life to the 
in as the multiplication table. To teach 
^ntry machine and building construc- 
STand other common industries w thout 
drawingT is like teaching language without 
S » Drawing .s the language of form. 
?ven though no industrial use .s to be made 
„< this work, the habit >ot accurate thinking. 
,nrt the proper use of the senses of sight and 
touch developed by it. are valuable enough 
!o amply repay anyone for.the timispent ,n 

° b The question a, first put by every one. in 
the class was. "Of wf)at use is drawing going 
to be to us? We don't have to be examined 
" drawing to enter the Middle class, do 
„e?" So I have made every endeavor to 
bring as many practical BtaMiOWtaPW: 
sible showing the benefit of mechanical 
drawing to their individual work For in- 
stance, after giving the geomctnc : met hod 
of dividing a given line into any number 01 
equal parts, I give the carpenter a board 
the blacksmith an iron rod, and the printer 
a strip of card boa'd to be divided into a 
certain number o! equal parts. The carver 
must fit a given number of squares into a 
given space* In the same way the octagon 
is applied by the carpenter in finding at 
^hat anele a mitre must be cut to exactly 
uirn an octagon corner, the blacksmith 
draws an 'octagon shaped nut a;sd shows 
where a bolt should pass through it, &c 

Ml the rules for parallel perspective have 
been given and applied, A plan drawn to a 
scale, of each side of the school room has 
been made, with separate working drawings 
of the doors and windows. j hese have been 
combined in perspective drawings of the 
room, showing a floor composed of tiles. 
Many other applications of perspective prob- 
lems have been made, as stairs drawn in 011- 
ferent positions, boxes, tables, etc. Some 
members of the class have also taken great 
pride in patiently working out difficult 
problems in perspective by themselves 

1 think the class has made very good pro- 
gress. I am not sure but that the pupils have 
made rapid progress considering the fact that 
most ol them have never had such aim pie 
drawing as is now given in Kindergartens and 
primary schools, and such as the Senior 

, r_ _ Mbl nD in nrenaration lor til 



Another serious difficulty with which they 
have to contend is insufficient accommoda- 
tions for the scholars that flock to the little 
houses provided for them, though house a 
too good a name to give to the huts in 
which some teach. 

One writes. " I often have to send scholars 
home because there is no room for them, and 
other schools in the neighborhood are 111 
same condition." He adds, " They sit 
as the people in a crowded church -to hear 
some able minister preach." 

Several teachers in Gloucester county Have 
taken into their own hands the work ol 
making the necessary additions After 
vain endeavors to get the School Board to 
do the work, one teacher called the patrons 
of his school together. " to see the child- 



back to the plan of sending reading matter; 
If they are neglectful on this point it is almost 
impossible to helpthem. I have found it nec- 
esary since returningto my work ( about the 
middle of March, after an illness of three-and- 
a-half months) to send out postal cards to all 
the addresses, hoping in that way to be sure 
of reaching many, and preparing the way 
for the work next October. I have received 
and am receiving daily, some replies, but 
there are still many to be heard from. All 
the letters up to the middle of December 
were answered by me. for although my 
work does not include letter-writing I found 
that the bundle of papers that I sent as a 
reply was not sufficient; "Miss T., you 
did not answer my letter." greeting me 
from all sides at the Alumni meeting, last 



almost 



piled on the other They oe u , ^ some 



classTs' now taking in preparation for their 
work in the common schools. 

The best scholar in the class was greatly 
puzzled because an an^le formed on the op- 
posite side of a line used in illustrating a 
right ancle, was not called a left angle. 

1 am much indebted to Mr. Brinson for 
many practical suggestions and aid in select 



full 



many ui.n-n.-a. -"-fits' ■ 

ing the most useful work to give 
whose time is too limited to take 
course in mechanical drawing, and he re- 
grets that heretofore it has seemed impossi- 
ble for all the boys in his department to have 

'''The pupils' seem to like the work, but if it 
were a study of the regular course, they 
w6uld take more interest ,n it. as it is natur- 
al for students to do best that work which is 
absolutely necessary to promote them. 

OF GRADUATES. 

By Miss A. E. Cleaveland. Correspondent; 

Nearly five hundred and fifty circulars have 
been sent to graduates and ex students 
since October .St. This is a much larger 
number than I have ever before sent, but I 
regret to say that the returns have not been 
proportionately large. I have heard di- 
retSy from one hundred and fifty-seven. 
I hoped that one effect of the Alumni 
meeting last May. would be an increased 
"wrest in this branch of Hampton's work. 
The result-is somewhat discouraging. 

Some letters doubtless fail to reach those 
for whom thev are intended. The request, 
so earnestly rnade last year, that graduates 
would notify Miss Tileston and myself early 
in October' of their whereabouts, was re- 
membered and acted upon by a very Jem. 

I wish they could realize how much time, 
trouble, and expense would b< = saved b) - a 
compliance on their part with this simple 

father more than four-fifths of my corres- 
pondents have been teaching this winter- 
terms varying from two to seven months. 

OnVwfio B« taught ever since her grad- 
uation in 1874. has had a school this year 
where they never bad one before. 

In some counties in Virginia, teachers 
have experienced more than the usual diffi- 
culty in getting their pay. 

One writes me that she has been teaching 
for six months, and has received tic onlv. 
I know of several cases where, as yu, little 
or nothing has been paid them for their 
winter's work. The recent bank failures in 
Norfolk have had the effect to shorten the 
chool terms in that county.: _ 
In view of tardy. WW" ^ 



annual uin- pm-u «■* ■-- _ , 

cided that the addition must be made i and 
at last accounts $125 of the $175 needed had 
been raised. He writes " I have succeeded 
in getting all the patrons and friends of the 
school interested in the work. I fee that 
the greater part of them have given all that 
they can give." These are the teachers that 
are needed who will put their own shoulders 
to the wheel, and arouse the community to 
interest and effort. ... , ■ j 

Through the kindness of Northern friends 
manv of the teachers were able to make last 
Christmas a very happy time to their schol- 
ars A Sunday school in Salem. Mass., sent a 
sugar-barrel full of things to one of last years 
graduates, for her school. A school 111 
Newburgh rejoiced the heart of another 
teacher with most generous gifts for her Ilt- 
• ones. I know of many private individu- 
i, besides several other schools, that sent 

boxes- , , . , -«,. 

A Christmas tree, where nothing 01 tne 
kind has ever been seen before, makes a sen- 
sation, and is a great success. 

Teachers write of the encouraging efiect 
of their Chrstmas celebrations, both upon 
themselves and their scholars. Parents also 
are gratified. " When 1 told them that the 
presents were sent by a Northern lady and 
gentleman. I could hear the old people say- 
ng: 'God bless dem! dey habn't forgot us 
De Lord put it in dar hearts to help our 
children." . 

I hope that more may be done in tins 
direction another year. I shall be very 
happy to furnish names of teachers to any 
who would like to get up Christmas boxes 
for their schools. 

About thirty of my correspondents have 
not been teaching this winter. Four or 
five, whose hearts are in the work, have been 
kept from it by illness. One is recto 
parishes in Virginia, havinr 



that did not satisfy them ; they want some 
word from Hampton, 

The Reading Department at present has 
a generous supply on hand, kindly contrib- 
uted by Northern friends, and it is a trial to 
send oft bundles of really valuable papers 
without being perfectly sure of the address. 
We have received a good many picture pa- 
pers this year, also Sunday school papers, 
and the " Youths' Companion," " St. Nich- 
olas," etc.. all of which are very acceptable. 
Often applications are made for papers or 
books with short pieces of poetry or prose 
for some exhibition, and children s maga- 
zines or papers are particularly useful. One 
teacher who came to see me. especially val- 
ued pictures, as he said he had one bright 
little fellow in his school wiio cou d repro- 
duce them on the board, and so have one 
serve for a general object lesson. 

The graduating class this year will add 41 
names to the number already enrolled. 
Northern friends wishing to send reading 
matter to individual graduates from their 
weekly supply of papers, can receive names 
nd addresses by applying to me. As many 
pplications are made for helpwith Christmas 
trees, Christmas cards, etc.. any small gifts 
would he gratefully received here, for dis- 
tribution, or names sent to any churches or 
societies wishing to send a barrel to any 
particular school. 



ines by a list of the articles most likely to 
jve interesting to them, which has been 
sted on the bulletin board once a month, 
this way the magazincs.which were form- 
erly read very little by the students, have 
become quite popular and do their share in 
the educating work which the library is try- 
ing to accomplish. ' 

Until now the library has had no fund 
upon which to draw for books but has been 
entirely dependent upon contributions, 
given from time to time by friends, or upon 
appropriations from the general school fund. 
I have this year the pleasure of reporting 
the gift of between seven and eight hundred 
dollars as the beginning of a permanent Li- 
brary Endowment Fund. This insures to 
the library an income of between twenty 
and thirty dollars and we hope it may prove 
a nucleus about which other gifts will col- 
lect to forrrt a regular source of revenue for 
this department. 

The work of the Library is especially en- 
cou raging and hopeful to those engaged in 

1 ,1,,, oil urni-lr Hnnp in POn- 



REPORT ON THE LIBRARY. 

By Miss Alice M. Bacon in charge. 
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it, for the reason that ail work done in con. 
nection with the library by the students is 
entirely voluntary and is done by them in 
time taken from the small amount that is 
given them for recreation. This being the 
case, a card like the following, the card of a 
work student, who works all day and studies 
all the evening, is very satisfactory. The 
card shows books read by one student dur- 
'ng a year. 

History of the Negro Race. Williams. 
Life of Napoleon. Scott. Vol. I. 
Great Expectations. Dickens. 
Life of Napoleon. Vol. 11. 
' '♦ ** "in. 

The Stolen White Elephant. Mark Twain. 
Odd Folks at Home. 
The Innocents Abroad. Mark Twain. 
A Fool's Errand. Tourgee. y 
Harpers Magazine, bound vol. 
Hot Ploughshares. Tourgee. 
Stories from Virgil. 
Historv of Troy. 
Talcs from Shakespeare. Lamb. 
Washington and OtherGreat Commanders. 

MEDICAL REPORT. 
By Dr. Martha M. Waldron, Resident 
Physician. 

An unusual amount of sickness has oc- 
urred in the school -during /the present 



mccu- tnree parisnes iu * uhium, ..»....fi 

class theological course at Petersburg, after leav- 



„ig Hampton. Another is settled 
church in New York State. Another is a 
postal clerk with a salary of $1000. Two are 
postmasters, one in the Custom House. 
Four have been studying at Richmond In- 
stitute, and at Howard and Lincoln Uni- 
versities. There are not many politicians 
among our graduates, though one young 
man wrote me in the Fall tnat he was " just 
now trying all his might to elect our great 
chieftains 10 the Presidency and vice-Presi- 
dency, Blaine and Logan." As he did not 
succeed, I presume he has gone iback to his 
trade, which is that of a carpenter. 

Ten of Hampton's sons and daughters 
have " doubled their joys " this last year. 
Among them one of the first three Indian 
graduates. No white man could write w" h 
more tender appreciation of wife and ho 
than this "stolid " Indian. 

The classes of '78, '80 and '82 mourn the 

_/ . ...i,...- Fmm parti • whilp '7C ; 
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! year, the greater part having Vbeen due to 
The Library work this &ar has been most two epidemics— German measles^nd tonsil- 
we dos 4 the vcar looking litis. Cases of sickness from pulmonary dis- 
greater usefulness in this eases have also been unusually frequent. 

The cases worthy of note are as follows : In 
October, one case of continued malarial 



jfactory 

forward to — 

department in the year to come. 

Since October, 2.616 books have been is- 
sued;-of this number 1352 have been drawn 
by boys. 658 by girls and 606 by teachers. 
The number of books taken out this year is 
more than double the number drawn by 
students during the same time last year. 
This large increase in the number of books 
drawn mav be said to be entirely due to the 



faithful and conscientious attention that has 
been given by my assistant Librarian. Miss 
Helen S Baldwin, to the work of the posi- 
tion. She has studied the Library carefully 
with a view to learning which book; could 
be made useful to the students, has advised 
wisely when advice was asked, has taken 
pains to see that all books or papers likely 
in any way to prove injurious were excluded 
from the shelves and tables, and has in all 
respects so thoroughly discharged the du- 
ties of her office that the Library is to-day a 
force in the school whose influence for good 
can hardly be calculated. In many cases 
students have been led from fi 
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loss of two members from each ; while 75 ^ or travels, others have turned from nov- 
■ n/i •»» haw f-arh lost one. e i s c r Sunday school literature of the weak 



and '77 have each lost one. 

May the example of their*fidelity to duty 
encourage and stimulate those who knew 
and loved them. 

OF DISTRIBUTION OF READING MATTER. 

By Miss R. G. Tileston. 

The third year of my work as 
Graduates' Correspondent for Read- 
ing Matter" is just closing, and I had 
hoped for better results, which can only 
be reached by a quicker response on 
the part of the graduates, a more prompt 



and goody kind up to works of a higher, 
more bracing and helpful character. Of 
the 658 books drawn >:y girls, 374 have been 
fiction, but though the proportion of ficti- 
tious works read by the girls is about the 
same as last year, the works themselves 
have been of a better character. 

There have been 562 books added to the 
library during the year. Of these about 
50 volumes have been purchased, the rest 
have been given by friends of the Institu- 
tion. Many of the books given have been 
works of which the Library has long been in 
need.'- . 
Lippincott's Biographical Dictionary, 



the part of the graduates, a more prompt Lippmcott s Biograpnicai ivh.uuii» 
notice of their addresses at the beginning of Chamber's Cyclopedia of English Literatu 
• u- . rprnv That the naoers received Morrisons' Rome. Grote's Greece, Pool 



fever and thirteen cases of chills and fever 
The latter were mild cases, amenable to 
treatment, in all of which malaria had 
shown itself previous to the student's enter- 
ing school. In the mon'h of November, 
German measles appeared and ran its course 
with varying severity in both Indian and 
colored departments, being notably less se- 
vere among the colored students. Of this 
disease twenty-one cases occurred in the 
month. During the same period there were 
twenty-five cases of tonsillitis, one of exten- 
sive necrosis of the scapula, clavicle and 
head of the humerus, one case of facial erysi- 
pelas, one of broncho-pneumonia, one of 
phthisisandninc :ases of chillsand fever. All 
of the last-named were old (cases. In the 
month of December the two epidemics of 
measles and tonsillitis ran their course togeth- 
er. Of German measles there, were thirty- 
eight cases, of tonsillitis fifty-four, of measles 
three, of facial erysipelas two, of chills and 
fever four cases, of rheumatic fever one 
case, of acute Bright's disease one case, of 
broncho-prAimonia one case. 

In the roWth of January there were qf 
German measles twenty-one cases, of mea- 
sles four, of tonsillitis thirty-five, of chills 
and fever eight, of rheumatic fever two, sev- 
eral cases of local rheumatism, of pneumo- 
nia three.of hemorrhage of thelungs three, 
accident cases three, phthisis with inter- 
current pneumonia, one case. 

In the month of February there were of 
tonsillitis twenty cases, of pneumonia two, 
pleurisy two, acute bronchitis three, chills 
and fever six cases, rheumatic fever three, 
continued malarial fever one case, and one 
accident case. _ 



the school term. That the papers received 
by their are fully appreciawd and needed, 
is shown by their letters, some of them hav- 
ing no other reading matter ; but it is a cu- 
rious fact that many seem to take it for 

rited that we know of their whereabouts 
intuition. The month d* October was 
quite encouraging, my P. O box receiving 
many letters daily. As strenuous efforts 
had been made to make them seethe neces- 
sity of keeping us informed, we hoped 
our plan had proved a success, but in spite 
of cards and notices sent by Miss Cleave- 
v land and myself there have been but few out 
in view o. "ffojZ'Te&chtrs live had of the list of 580 in my address-book whb 
terms how K\X(rfa° ta«i«nt«tt. iddns or change of lid; 

not Haroptor ipven th em ^ 5 ° ™ n 'Xn not- dress, whleh-is almost a surethjng in tht 
training, to which they can turn wnen months. This is a great draw- 
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Morrisons' Rome. Grote's Greece, Poole 1 
Index of Periodical Literature, are some ol 
tne largest and most valuable works. 

The card catalogue, though capable still 
of many improvements, has proved success- 
ful, and the students have quickly learned 
the use of it- Upon the back of the case 
that contains the catalogue, is a bulletin 
board upon which lists ql books recom- 
mended by different teachers to their class- 
es lists of new books and of interesting 
articles in the magarines as they appear, are 
posted for the benefit of those students who 
need help in selecting their reading matter 
There am now received for the ~», 



cident case. f 
In the month of March. Of tonsillitis there 
were three cases, of pneumonia two, of pleu- 
risy six, of local rheumatism ninjvof "scrofu- 
lous neck four cases, of phlyctenular^ oph- 
thalmia with pannus one case, 'murapsnhree 
cases and two cases of continued malarial 
fever. The two cases of phthisis with-inwr- 
current pneumonia, were fatal. . Both' eases 
were Indian .'girls who had been roapy 
months in a decline. At the time when, re- 
turning parties were . sent home, they were 
too weak to make the long journey to their 
agencies.' '.. !' .. : i:.-..-':. guphfv bns 

In the month of April, of tonsillitis there 
were. three cases, of pltuirisy /our, of rpn<si- 
rawia;oneicasev:hettorrl>ageiOt the Iqngs 

.I -.-U-;-l Ip.u, . nn.A... cr rnf , i \ra i Q 



room taoie. 05 wmncs, — 
monthly periodicals. The attention of a 
dents hasbeen drsnvh to the monthly - 



now rrreived for the reading raunia. ouc utsc ucuiunuogt, m *.<»o 
™£ whW? 8t weeklTes 8 dailiw arid 36 one case, malarial fever loneease, scrofvdcsis 
^^^""vTL aSnt^ ofstu- .neckfiwW phlptntuMrorAtlialmiaflne 
case, and mumpSitnree cmesonointoi j 10 q 
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Besides the more serious cases above- 
mentioned, there have been during the 
year more than the usual number of 
minor ailments, as colds, sore throats 
and mild cases ol rheumatism, for the devel- 
opment of which the season here as else- 
where has peucliarly been favorable. 

The frequent occurrence of' pneumonia 
and the prevalence of pulmonary disease, 
.especially among the Indian students, has 
keen a marked feature of the year. Twelve 
Indian students have been sent home on 
account of ill-health ; all were consump- 
tives. As many more have been able ft) 
continue their work only by the most con- 
stant treatment and care. Of the Indian 
students who have broken down with con- 
sumption, the greater part have been from 
Crow Creek and Lower Brule. Students from 
Other agencies have had about the same 
proportion ol sickness and health as in pre- 
vious years. The average health of the col- 
ored school has been good throughout the 
year. The coexistence of two epidemics, ton- 
sillitis and measles, gave a large number of 
- cases (232,) some of which were prolonged 
and serious, but all of which made perfect 
recoveries. 

The number of serious fever cases has 
been less than in any ol the last four years. 
Three colored students have been sent 
home with phthisii. One of these has 
since died. There have been twelve deaths 
in school during the year. Five of these 
have been from phthisis, three Trom pneu- 
monia, one from malarial fever, one from 
erysipelas, one from acute Bright's disease, 
one from extensive necrosis of the clavicle, 
scapula and head of the humerus. The last- 
named case was that of a new student who 
was taken ill soon after his arrival and in 
whom this condition existed at the first 
medical examination. On account of the 
large amount of sickness at the school, Mr. 
Charles F. Wingate, Sanitary Lngineer from 
New York, was engaged to inspect the con- 
dition of the school buildings and premises. 
His report was very favorable, assigning no 
local cause of sickness. His excellent sug- 
gestions in regard to ventilation etc , arc 
ft" being carried out, Mr. Wingate had already 
made a thorough investigation of the sani- 
tary condition of the school two yc.irs be- 
fore, and the important suggestions made 
by him at that time had been carefully fol- 
lowed. . . 

Among the important sanitary improve- 
ments of the year may be mentioned the new 
Girls' Building, which by diminishing the 
overcrowding ol Virginia Hall, undoubtedly 
will be of great value in raising the heal t h rate 
during another winter. Also tne filling in 
of the low ground in front of Virginia Hall 
and construction of a permanent bulkhead 
to prevent the deposit of sewage by the. tide. 
The improved ventilation of Virginia Hall 
chapel is a measure o[ importance, as the 
room is in daily use for the girls evening 
studyhour. Thevcntilationofthemain drain 
from Virginia Hall by an iron cylinder car- 
ried up outside the building to a point above 
the roof, is an important improvement sug- 
gested bv Mr. Wingate, which, with changes 
already made, will place Virginia Hall in 
excellent sanitary condition. 

1 Hospital Needed. 

the health 
a comfortable 

and suitable place for the care- of sick 
boys, both colored and Indian. The in- 
evitable waste of time and lorce incident 
to caring for the sick in the many and re- 
mote buildings on the place should be Pre- 
vented as far as possible by a hospital build- 
ing to which most of the cases' could be 
carried Such a hospital should contain 
ample space for eight beds with room for a 
nurse and closets for hospital appurtenances; 
the form of a Greek cross is recommended. 
The want of such a building has long; been 
felt, and the accommodations which it 
-would afford are indispensable to the coin- 
tort and proper care oi the sick The esti- 
mated cost is t4,5°o.'oo; that of each bed, 
$550.00. »- 

REPORT OF ACTINO COMMANDANT. 

By Mr. Geo. L. Curtis. 

Gen. S, CArmstrong:— s 

Sir: I have the honor to 
submit the following brief report from the 
department of discipline for the school year 

1884-5- ■ , 

The loss sustained by this institution last 
year in the removal by the War Department 
of the officer detailed from the regular army 
for the past six years to fill the position of 
Commandant, necessitated a new departure 
and various changes. The general duties 
devolving upon that officer have been per- 
formed this year by the undersigned; while 
the instruction in drill and military tactics 
> the Battalion of Cadets by 
whose subjoined re- 
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The Battalion. 
The military system, so long a marked 
feature of this institution, has been vigorous- 
ly maintained. At the beginning of the 
school year a Battalion was organized con- 
sisting of all the male members of the Nor- 
mal and Indian schools, divided into four 
companies and fully officered from their own 
number. To these were added at the same 
time two companies composed of the boys 
of the night school, formed in the same man- 
ner as the foregoing; the whole placed under 
the command of Mr. Boykin with the 
title and authority of Major. 

Special care has been taken to prevent by 
fhcreased watchfulness, any falling off in tone 
and esprit du corps which might follow the 
loss of the regular army officer. Prompt- 
ness in attendance upon military duties has 
been strictly enforced by marks in deport- 
ment, fines, public reprimands and other 
punishment given to the delinquent; while 
,at the same time successful appeal to ambi- 
tion and pride has been made in the month- 
ly publication of the Honor-Roll, composed 
of those who always responded to their 
names The roll calls and marching to 
meals, the morning inspection of the ranks 
before school, the weekly drill of each com- 
pany, and of the whole batallion every Fri- 
day afternoon, the full dress Sunday Inspec- 
tion b.fore marching to divine service in 
Bethesda Chapel in the National Cem 
etery, as well as the regular daily perfor- 
mance of guard duty by a detail ot officers 
and men, have been powerful aids not only in 
enforcing discipline and securing subordina- 
tion to authority, but in developing personal 
neatness, uniformity of attire, better physi- 
cal carriage, self-control, a sense of personal 
responsibility, and a long list of manly and 
sterling moral qualities. By no other meth- 
od could our large number of students be 
successfully handled by our small force of 
he crude and uncouth 
Hon and the prairie be 
phosed into civilized 



school officers, 
children of the pla 
so speedily metar 
and self-reliant vol 



he battalion have this 
year been made to feel their own personal 
responsibility for the maintenance of good 
order and discipline as never before. The 
loss of the army officer has in large measure 
been off-set by increased care and zeal on 
their part. They have been called upon to 
furnish models in their own conduct for that 
of the privates in their command ; to yield 
more implicit obedience to school regulations 
and authority corresponding to increased 
rank, and to impress their own individuality 
and their own spirit upon the men intrusted 
to their training. Their re ponse has been 
loyal and hearty, and their record in these 
respects for the past year is one upon which 
both they and the school can look with pride. 
Weekly written reports from the captains 
he condition of each company, and 
kly meeting of the officers for the dis- 
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nt of questu 
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have rendered material a 
privates through the medium of th 
Promotion has been made not on grounds 
of military skill and efficiency merely ; but 
with equal regard paid to character and con- 
duct as tested in the school and in the shop. 
The instances have, as a consequence, been 
where such confidence has been found 
to be misplaced. Reduction to the ranks 
has in such cases speedily followed. 

While the equipment of the battalion with 
the school uniform has not been as full as 
could be desired, there has been a growing 
improvement in this repect throughout the 
year. All officers have been required to 
wear the full uniform during military exer- 
cises, all privates to provide themselves first 
with the regulation cap, then with the uni- 
form pantaloons, and later with the coat and 
vest as rapidly as their funds would admit. 
The result of personal pressure on the indi- 
vidual has resulted in a better and more uni- 
form, appearance of the ranks than ever be- 
fore in the history of the battalion. Anoth- 
er year should show yet better results in this 
direction. 



Discipline. 

* The number of grave offences which have 
come before the Acting Commandant dur- 
ing the year for decision has been encourag- 
ingly small. The vast majority of complaints 
which have been presented at his office have 
been for mild peccadilloes or comparatively 
trivial breaches of discipline. The only se- 
rious case of insubordination to his authority 
occurred early in the year. That successfully 
met, no further difficulty of the kind has 
been encountered. Moral suasion, where- 
ever practicable, has been the means of cor- 
rection first tried : if unavailing-then follow- 
ed by marks, fine, reduction of privileges, 
increase of labor, confinement, temporary 
banishment to the farm at Shcllbanks, or dis- 
missal. The fines thus deducted from the 
students' earnings have been placed to the 
credit of the Library fund, and thus has con- 
tributed to the benefit of the school at, large. 
The door of the guard house has been closed 



upon but three offenders, one colored and 
two Indians. But one difficulty has arisen be- 
tween membersof the two races, and only one 
between those of different and natilraliy jeal- 
ous tribes. In neither case could the origin 
of the trouble be traced to existing race an- 
tipathies. The two races have marched and 
worked side by side, and maintained a health- 
ful balance of power in the school. 

In all cases, both in dealing with the Ne- 
gro and the Indian, no pains, hav^ been 
spared to set clearly before the mind of the 
culprit the character of the offence and the 
justice of the punishment. With the Indian, 
no less than with the other, justice—" the 
straight way "—is the prime requisite. That 
and even-handed impartiality, however im- 
perfectly attained, have been the constant 
aim of the disciplinary officer As a result, it 
is hoped that the morale of the school has 
improved during the year, and that " con- 
structive discipline " has strengthened rath- 
er than crushed the character of those who 
have felt its hand. 

In the discipline and control of the stu- 
dents, great aid has also been furnished the 
Acting Commandant by the janitors of the 
boys' dormitories, of whom seven are stu- 
dents and the remaining two graduates of 
last year. Their daily written reports of the 
condition of the buildings under their charge 
and the conduct of the occupants for the 
preceeding twenty-four hours, have afforded 
a convenient and effective method of main- 
taining good order in the dormitories. They 
have rendered most faithful, fearless and ef- 
ficient service; have consulted the welfare 
of the whole school, rather than that of the 
individual or personal feeling, and have dis- 
charged their trust in a manner most credit- 
able to themselves and satisfactory to their 
superior othcer. 

No less valuable help has been rendered 
by the officers' court, whose members are ap- 
pointed for a term of weeks by the Acting 
Commandant, and whose sentences are re- 
ferred to him for approval. Many delicate 
cases have been brought before this court- 
martial for decision. Its proceedings have 
been marked in all cases by great dignity, 
firmness and fairness, and the good judgment 
and discretion displayed in tne sentences 
have secured their uniform approval and ex- 
ecution by proper authority. Justice has 
not suffered at their hands ; while the effect 
upon the whole school has been most saluta- 
ry '. 

A careful and complete record has beer, 
kept this year at the office. It embodies 
not only the usual data in regard to age, 
address, condition and location of each 
male student on arrival, but all com- 
plaints and offences as daily reported and 
decided. As a result, the 'condition and 
character of each of the young men as shown 
by his daily conduct may be seen at a glance. 
Such records have been found valuable in 
determining the standing or tracing the 
progress of individuals, and are preserved 
for future reference. 

Neatness and Order. 

Much effort has been directed towards 
improving the personal habits of the stu- 
dents. This has been especially necessary 
in the case of the colored boys, and in par- 
ticular those of the Night Class— cominc, ss 
mpst of them do. from homes of poverty 
where neatness is unknown. 

Each room has been constantly subjected 
to the closest scrutiny ; while the personal 
neatness, cleanliness, change of attire and 
habits of living of the occupants have been 
made, matters of discipline. 

Among the many helps used to secure 
improvement in these respects have been 
the daily reports of the janitors after their 
morning rounds, the more careful and criti- 
cal weekly visits by the lady teachers to the 
boys' rooms, and the regular Sunday morn- 
ing inspection at the sound of the bugle, 
when every room in the dormitories is form- 
ally visited by an officer of the school, every 
student required to be present, and every 
object to be in as nearly faultless condition as 
possible. This last has been productive of 
most satisfactory results. A series of famil- 
iar talks on practical topics connected with 
personal habits and good manners has also 
been given, to further enforce the genera! 
teaching in this direction. 

Outside of the buildings the accumulation 
of rubbish about the grounds has been re- 
moved by the regular " police duty," per- 
formed after school every Saturday after- 
noon by the whole battalion detailed for this 
purpose. Each student is thus made to 
feel a personal interest in the general good 
appearance of the grounds, and the good 
order of his own quarters in particular. 

It was with no little misgiving that the 
Acting Commandant assumed the duties of 
his present position — bringing to it neither 
experience nor previous training. Whatever 
good results may seem to have followed the 
labor here bestowed, he feels are due not to 
himself, but to the personal influence of the 
Principal felt in the battalion as never be- 
fore, to the cordial sympathy and co-opera- 
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tion of the teachers and officers of the school, 
for which he inmost grateful, and to the 
hearty support/ of the officers and janitors 
among the students, who have proved them- 
selves responsible, efficient and trust-worthy 
to a degree surpassing his most sangufne 
expectations. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant. 
Geo. L. Curtis, Acting Commandant. 

REPORT OF MILITARY DRILL. 

By Mr. Arthur Boykin, Instructor, and Acting^ 
Commandant during summer vacation. 

On the '5th of June. 1884, I entered upon 
the duties assigned me. A Battalion, consist- 
ing of four small companies, was at once or- 
ganized with its full corps of officers. 

The Rules and Regulations governing the 
conduct of students through vacation, were 
put into each boy's room, and in every con- 
spicuous place in the buildings ; and oc- 
casionally read to the whole school. 

Roll call at 6 a. m. and 9 p. n\. and Sunday 
Inspection at 4 p. m., were kept up through 
the three and a half month?" vacation! Mili- 
tary Instruction was giue^i at night to any 
who wished to come. Many came who were 
not connected with the night school. The 
guard and police duty were kept up, or per- 
formed by students employed especially for 
the purpose. A detail of two boys was 
made to act as hail and outside guard during 
Chapel services, exercises, etc. y 
The young men. both Negro and Indian, 
took great pride in the debating societies 
and mock congress. The reading room was 
used by them a great deal. Every pains 
was taken to make the vacation pleasant.--/' 
In spite of the many evil temptations and ' 
bad influences that surround us. not one 
act of*serious misconduct worthy of note 
occurred by any of those who had won the 
respect and confidence of the school authori- 
ties and teachers. 

My duties as acting Commandant were 
discontinued in favor of Mr. Geo. L. Curtis. 
Oct. 1st, 1S84. I had the appointment of 
military instructor with title of Major of 
the Cadet Corps. The vacation organiza- 
tion was disbanded. 

The work of military drill commenced 
with morning inspection at 8.35 o'clock. 

At noon, instead of marching at random* 
each company is required to form with the 
th the band or drum 
vered for a few 



Battalion, and ma; 
corps; often they ; 
minutes. At the 
Adjutant announ< 



the 



re- all 



orning inspectK 
the Officer of the day, 
the Officer of the guard. Sergeant and 
Corporal of the guard, arid the eight privates 
detailed by the Sergt. Major. Twq privates 
and one officer arc regularly detailed for 
duty from each of the four companies of the 
day school; companies E. and F. being all 
Night School men. are exempted from all 
duties except the three daily roll calls, in- 
cluding the noon parade and S&nday inspec- 
tion. 

Each company has its weekly drill day, 
from 4 to jb>. m.; regular Battalion drill, 
from 4 to 5 p. m. on Fridays. General po- 
lice after school on Saturdays, from 4. -to 
5 p. m. and Sunday inspection at 3.45 p. m. 

The Gymnasium, the valuable gift of Mr. 
Monroe, has been highly appreciated by the 
students, and has given us a good and . com- 
fortable place in which ti drill during the 
bad weather. 

An Officers' school has been organized, and 
books containing instructions on the drills 
distributed among the students. 

Instruction in Infantry Tactics is given to 
the young men. Special attentipn has 
been paid to the " setting up" drill' during 
the first part of the term. Military instruc- 
tion has its work to do in helping to shape 
these young men for future usefulness, 'pro-, 
ducing that good which comes through drill 
discipline, responsibility and guard duty. 
No training is better for young men than 
that which helps them to govern themselves 
and others. They learn to respect inferiors 
and obey superiors. My work . has been 
agreeable; ' 



and for the hearty co-operation 
ui ujiMi* teachers and students, I here- 
by express my thanks. 



June, 1885 
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pastor's report. 

By AV?. & • 

The thousand teachers that Hampton has 
sent into the field are doing good work in the 
moral and religious training of their people. 

In the country districts the graduate from 
Hamoton is often the only instructor in 
Bible. truths that the people have. Their 
nreickcrs arc «ft8n ignorant men unable to 
teach tneir flocks out of God's word, and 
hivincin most cases, several churches to 
u-'hich they minister, their visits are very in- 
Liment. To the teacher of their day 
schools the colored communities look for 
iheir knowledge of the Bible, and of all mor- 
rj n(1 rc !igious truth. The report on corres- 
pondence shows how much of the time and 
thought of our graduates is given to this 
part of their teaching. In the cty of Dan 
villc I found Hampton graduates acting 
superintendents in every Sunday school 
visited I was present at a missionary meet- 
jn anr j a Sunday School Union in the same 
place and in each case our teachers were the 
Presiding officers. I found them very prom- 
jnent in religious work in the o-" 
Virginia. 'and in certain count 

the whole character of the relig 

of the people and the preachers then 
Changed bv their labors. Within tl 
years, the Hampton students have 
ated themselves together for rcligiou 
in some of the districts. The unden 
lional character of their training herej»ena- 
bles them to take part in the churches where 
they go without regard to their sectarian 

P "vhaThMtrue of the colored students is 
true also of the Indians. I shall not soon 
forget the pleasant picture I saw of a Sun- 
day morning at Lower Brule on the banks of 
,hi Missouri. Bear Bird, one of our Hampton 
boys was marshalling the students of the 
,,,' „, v boarding school in orderly line for 
church, going before them and leading them 
to God's House. , • 
Luke Walker, the faithful Indian rector, 
.told me that he looked to Hampton for his 
Ticst help. The fifteen returned students 
who stood in his little chapel and uttered 
their hearty responses, mean t much; the six- 
ty children that Medicine Bull, son of a Sioux 
Chief and one of our Hampton returned stu- 
dents, collected together of a Sunday after- 
noon away out in the White River camp to 
teach them the Bible, had even a deeper 
meaning. 

The part which the moral and religious 
training has to do in forming character at 
Hampton makes it important. The fact that 
these students arc to become the religious 
leaders of their people, gives it a still greater 
importance. The Pastor's class on the school 
grounds, is helping to give a more intelligent 
ministrv to the colored race, but the regular 
teacher's that the school is preparing to work 
in the Sunday Schools, the temperance soci- 
eties, the cottage meetings and the young 
peoples Christian Associations have a no 
less'important part to perform in the up- 
building of their people. 

The work within the school the past year 
has been encouraging. There has been an 
advance in its general tone, and in the char- 
acter of the students. The cottages where 
the boys live, have been cleaner, there has 
been less tobacco, less bad talk, less theft. 
The leaders in the school have been good 
men, who not only talked in prayer meeting 
but led straightforward lives. Prominence 
in public prayer has beerf frowned down upon 
where the lives haufc not corresponded. 
Cant has been at a discount. 

There has been marked religious interest 
this year among Indians and colored stu- 
dents, between fifty and\sixty coming out as 
Christians. Thirty united with the school 
church at one communion. There was no ex- 
citement ; a simple acceptance of Christ and a 
starting out in the religious life. And not 
only in the highest but in the lowest class 
. in the school has the year brought with it an 
improved condition. 

The night class is of interest, because it 
more nearly represents the feeling of the 
masses of the colored people than any other 
in the school. There is the most supersti- 
tion here, the most suspicion, the strongest 
inclination to divorce morality and religion. 
Yet there is no class in the school more ear- 
nest to learn or more susceptible to religious 
impressions. The lengthening of the ap- 
prenticeship in the trades has brought into 
this class a number of our best students, and 
they have had much to do in the uplifting of 
the whole. A number of these students 
came out as Christians and have lived exem- 
plary lives. 

Purine my absence from the school in the 
summer, Rev. Mr. Gravatt, Rector of St. 
Johns Church, took charge of all the relig- 
ious services on the place and did valuable 
work among the students. The rest of the 
year, with, the exception of his instruction 
in the Pastors class, his labors on the school 
grounds have been confined to the Indians, 
over whom he has exerted a very strong in- 
fluence for good. Those who come from 
Episcopal agencies, attend his church on the 
Sabbath. Tntheafte 



School with all the Indians at Winona Lodge 
and has a prayer meeting with them during 
the week. Mr, Dudley Talbot has done 
valuable service in the religious education of 
the Indians, organizing the boys for mission- 
ary work among themselves, and having the 
general over-sight of their prayer meeting, 
and their home life. A fuller account of the 
religious work among them will be given in 
the other reports. A number of them seemed 
anxious to take a more decided stand as 
Christians at the time of the religious inter- 
est in the school. Several of them were ad- 
mitted to the school church, and some were 
confirmed in St. John's Episcopal church in 
Hampton. Their daily evening prayer meet- 
ing, which they conduct themselves.' has 
been one of the most earnest on the place. 

The religious work among the girls does 
inot show itself so quickly as in' the case of 
j "the boys. They do not so readily accept our 



quieter ways. They 

are not so quick to accept religious truth and 
act upon it. Their record after leaving 
school however, shows that the labor spent 
upon them bears even better fruit than that 
among the boys. Thev make better teachers, 
and arc more devoted' to their work and, as 
a rule, are purer in their lives notwithstand- 
ing the terrible temptations to which they 
are exposed: They have not the same op- 
portunities here as the boys. The military 
organization of the school gives the young 
ind chances for self govern- 
ich corres- 
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ting 
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Sabbath Scrvit 
Our Sabbath at Hampton 
er a day of rest. At nine 
held the student's prayer 
whole school, Indian and colored, conducted 
by themselves. At its close a number of 
the students go directly to the Sunday 
schools of Hampton to teach. At eleven 
o'clock a. m. the colored , Sunday school 
meets in Academic Hall. Immediately af- 
ter dinner the students go out to hold cot- 
tage prayer meetings in the cabins of the old 
and poor. At : p. m. the Indian Sunday 
school is held under care of Rev. Mr. Gra- 
vatt. At 4 p. m. the whole school gathers 
for the preaching service of the day held in 
Bethesda church in the National Cemetery 
grounds. In the evening the exercises are 
usually conducted by the students 

The prayer meetings have been sustained 
with interest through the entire year and 
the students have discussed the subjects 
placed upon the cards containing the list of 
topics for the quarter. I have been asked 
■hethcr these meetings did not encourage 
ant and expressions of feeling that they 
did not possess. This discussion of Bible 
ith has helped to take away that charac- 
trom the meeting and they have thus 
commanded the respect of the best students 
n the school. . 

Our Sunday school is the centre of Chris- 
tian woik on the place. The work at 
Hampton is germinal and formative to a 
great degree. The lady teachers are the 
real Pastors of the school. They have a 
power over the student that no man could 
ever have. They meet them every day in 
their classes, they watch them with an eager 
interest to see whether they are developing 
right and exert an influence for good that is 
immeasurable. Hampton is unique in its 
great company of devoted lady teachers, and 
I believe that its success is largely due to 
that source. Every' student that comes out 
into the Christian life is watched over and 
feels the influence of a pure Christian wom- 
an This year we have introduced a system 
of 'written examinations which has shown 
rery good proficiency in Bible st»dy. 
Young People's Christian Association. 
This organization which now has its 
branch associations among the graduates, 
has a general charge of the religious and 
missionary work within and without the 
school. It has committees of teachers, 
graduates and students who have in charge 
the prayer meetings on the place, the mis- 
sionary and temperance work, and thus, so 
far as possible, every student is made to feel 
that he has a definite duty to those around 
him. A similar association has been formed 
this year among the Indians. 

Missionary Work. 
An average of seventy students have gone 
out into the country about.helpine the poor 
visiting the sick, repairing cabin floors and, 
chimneys, supplying fire wood and food to 
those in need, reading God's word to the 
aged, gathering the children into little Sun- 
day schools, teaching in the regular schools 
and lending a helping hand everywhere. 
Some real help has thus been given to the 
poor people about, more has been received 
by the students. Several of the Indian chil- 
dren have helped In the Sunday school work 
and that among the cottages of the colored 
people! and several of the Indian boys have 
gone with the Rev. Mr. Gravatt to sine for the 
soldiers at the Soldier's Home the Sundays 
that he preached there. Reports have been 



made at the Sunday evening meeting, needy 
cases brought to notice, and the students 
have given of their small earnings to the 
help of those who were in greater need, 
and thus the school has been brought into 
greater sympathy with the colored people of 
the place than ever before. At Christmas, 
all the children of the colored Sunday 
schools of Hampton were invited to the 
Gymnasium on the school grounds, the 
ministers and Superintendents were invited 
upon the platform, and a Christmas service 
was held. Nearly a thousand children were 
present beside the studerits of the Normal 
school. 

Temperance Committee. 
The meetings of the Temperance Society 
on the school grounds have been largely at- 
tended and most of the students are mem- 
bers. A branch society has been started 
across the creek by the members and two 
others carried on with much success in 
Hampton. 

The Band of Mercy. 
„.;der the care of the young man 
charge of the horses on the place 
regular meetings for the promoli 
mane feeling for the lower animal; 
has been offered for the best articic on ■.■■>. 
general subject of kindness to animals, and 
luch interest has been shown. 

The Pastors Class 
has completed its second year. The atten- 
dance of the pastors of the vicinity, has been 
very encouraging, considering their scattered 
flocks, and the number of their other duties. 
That this class has made a marked change 
in the preaching of this region, is beyond 
question. •'Thev wont choose a man to 
preach in a church around here unless he 
attends the class," said one of them. " They 
increased my salary Sioo. that I might come 
here," said another. " Our council has de- 
cided not to ordain a minister who can't 
preach plain sermons." said a third. ■■ I used 
to commence preaching like - 
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eral interest in the news of the day. As these 
students will in man/ cases be the only 

if information 1 ^ as to the topics of the 

day and the politics and government of the 
country in the region where they teach, this 
part of their instruction is of great importance. 
With the same thought in mind, I have met 
the Senior class once a week, for a talk on 
Civil Government the early part of the year, 
end Political Economy the lattei part: They 
receive instruction in these branches during 
the year from Miss Bacon. 

Visiting the Graduates. 
In order to keep in sympathy with the work 
our graduates are doing and understand so 
far as possible their needs, I have spent 
some part of each year for the last three 
years in visiting them in their schools, some- 
times passing through'the country on horse-, 
back and sometimes visiting the larger 
places on the railroad. I can see a marked 
improvement from year to year. The 
Hampton graduate of to-day is a much bet- 
ter equipped man than the one of five years 
I ago. Yet with the old and young graduates, 
has the record of our Hampton students for 
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Rev.' Dr. Woodfin, the white Baptist cler- 
gyman in Hampton, has taken up the study 
of the Old Testament, with the class. Rev. 
Mr. Gravatt. the Episcopal Rector, the study 
of the New Testament. Rev. Mr. Tolman, 
Congregationalist, has pursued in a most 
pratical way the study of Theology with 
them. Miss Alice Bacon has gone over the 
History of the Bible, and I have taken up 
the Preparation and delivery of sermons. 

In all the departments, the teaching has 
been of the most practical character, having 
as the object, the giving these men an insight 
into the Bible truth, and enabling them to 
present it to their people in an intelligent 
manner. The class has numbered seventeen 
during the year, and there is a prospect of 
an increase in the year to come. T hree 
the graduates of the school entered last tall. 
Those students who live on the place, earn 
their board and clothes by the work of their 
hands, like the other students of the school, 
and need scholarships of $70 a year to pay 
•their tuition. It it is hoped that during the 
present year cottages, costing $300 apiece, 
mav be erected on the school grounds, where 
those who are married may live, and thus 
the wife be elevated at the same time that 
tee husband receives help in his studies. 
The experiment has already been tried with 
the Indians., and has worked successfully. 
In considering the results of the work of 
the pastors class, the effect which it has had 
in producing a kindly feeling toward the 
school among the colored preachers ought 
to be considered. Formerly they looked 
upon the work done here with suspicion, 
but now they are warm in their praises of it, 
and seem to appreciate the endeavors it is 
making for their help. The missionary work 
of students and graduates has through 
this means come to have their hearty sup- 
port. Another important result of the class 
has been the bringing together of the white 
and colored ministers, and the establish- 
ment of kindly relations between them. It 
has also brought the colored ministers to- 

f ether, and done away with much of the 
ieotry and jealousy of one another, that 
formerly existed. The older members of this 
class are now the only students on the place 
who came out of slavery, and it is pleasant 
to have this link to connect us with the 
psst- 

News Items, Political Economy and Civil 

Government. 
In order to have as many points of con- 
tact with the students as possible, I have met 
the school every morning for discussion of the 
items of daily news. The effect of these dis- 
cussions is showing itself in more intelligent 
debates in their literary societies, and a gen- 



ii examination given to, 
white teacher;? of the' 
ebburg that our gradu- 
asses far in advance of 
t'here they acknowledge 
ill they have received at 
ipton. I arrr.hc.ping to get out among 
them again this summer and to hold an 
institute for Bible study in one of the coun- 
ties in the western part of the State. In ad- 
dition to my travels in the South. I have 
been able the past year to spend a month 
among the Indians in Dakota, taking 35 of 
our students to their homes in the West, 
placing them as teachers in schools and 
workers in the shops, and bringing with me 
to Hampton from their reservations on 
le Missouri y. Indians. I believe that , 
Dne of our work amon^r them is lost. 
I found some of them in the blanket, in the 
camp, but even then there was a sense of 
shame as they met me that gave promise of 
better things. Some of them had relapsed 
partially. They would go back to the 
camps for a time, but the better life would 
assert itself and they would come back, 
ask for work, and "struggle for better 
things. Manv of then-, in the faceof physical 
weakness and terrible temptation have 
fought a good fight. Out in a cemetery on 
the banks of the Missouri the interpreter 
showed me the grave of a Hampton student, 
and in his broken English he paid him his 
tribute of respect. "He try hard to walk to 
white man's way; too hard for him." He 
had died in the struggle. Some work stead- 
ily, cultivate farms, have nice respectable! 
houses, and live Christian lives. 

In closing, I would respectfully make two 
suggestions. The first is as to the intro- 
duction of systematic instruction in music. 
We have at Hampton two races especially 
susceptible to its influence. There have 
come back from the returned Indian stu- 
dents requests that we would sing a favorite 
hymn for them at our prayer meetings. I 
was surprised to hear the Indians, whom I 
brought from the West, singing Moody and 
San key hymns on board the train, and when V, 
I asked where they learned them they 
pointed to one of our returned students and. 

id he had taught them out on the reserva- 
tion. The influence which a thorough 
knowledge of music would give our colored 
graduates fn the Sunday schools and day 



graouates in uiu juimay ^«uuia a«u v,*v 
schools would be *ery great and its influence 
in their moral flucation here would be 
helpful 



The other suggestion I have to make is 
for more systematic Biblical instruction in 
the regular classes. The Principal refers in 
his report to the tendency of the colored 
people to separate themselves from the 
whites into little communities where they 
often have no regular preacher and the 
teacher from Hampton has the entire charge 
of their religious instruction. My own ex- 
perience bears out the statement. This be-" 
ing the case, it seems to me that the knowl- 
edge of the Bible gained on the Ssbbath is; 
not sufficient and that there is need of more 
regular instruction in this department. "I - 
came to Hampton to learn to read my Bible" 
said the Omaha boy in his speech. WBih I 
ask the Indian boys who come to my studjc 
what we shall read, they always point to the 
Bible. The teachers have worked hard afr__ 
ter school and at odd times on Sunday to 
meet this felt need. There are many stu- 
dents who have not missed a singe opportu- 
nity of this sort during the whole year. 
But these extra hours added to the work of 
a long day is too much for the teacher and 
cannot be open to the whole school. Our 
graduates feel their own deficiency , in thto 
respect, for there is no knowledge , more 
serviceable in most colored communities or 
that brings with It more influence to its 
possessor than the knowledge of God's word. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



"PIONEERS." 

"Those hardy Teutons who dwelt near the 
borders of the Roman empire in the sixth 
century, despised as they were by the race 
that ruied the world, had in them the ele- 
ments lrom which emanated English and 
European civilization • - »• The Mayflow- 
er conveyed to this country two and a half 
centuries ago, in the persons of the oppressed 
Puritans, the germ of free institutions, the 
foundation of the American government 
* * • the same year that saw the landing of 
the Pilgrims, saw, landed on these very 
shores, a score of human beings transported 
forcibly from their native homes to pine in 
life-long servitude on this distant continent 
innocent, ignorant, helpless. * * * Pass- 
ing over the manifold vicissitudes through 
which our forefathers have passed, I wish 
to present to you the Negro of the present 
generation, a?; like the Teuton and the Pu- 
ritan, the Pioneer of civilization to the 
coming generations of his race. * * * How 
are we best to perform the duties of our po- 
sition? * * * Is it not rather in the build- 
ing up of character? This I consider the 
foundation upon which should be built the 
civilization of our race.. * * (what are we to 
build upon it? To perpetuate the building 
of our future, we must educate ourselves; 
we must become educators: become pio- 
ducers; employers as well as employes; must 
learn the arts of co-operation. *■ * And we 
only fully convey our idea of what consti- 
tutes an education when we say that it is all 
that stimulates the mind to action and dis- 
ciplines.its powers to work; with a firm be- 
lief in the true and living God, imd a knowl- 
edge of the duty we owe our fellow men. • 
* » The day has come when we must de- 
pend upon our own exertions. No more 
can we depend ilpon the burning words of 
Philips, the stirring. eloquence of Garrison, 
the martyr heroism of John Brown, the wise 
beneficence of Lincoln, but in their place, to 
justify and perpetuate their work, we want 
the practical-skill of the mechanic, the car- 
penter, the farmer; the theory and practice 
of the schoolmaster, the precept and exam- 
ple of the pastor, the refining influence of 
pure and cultivated society; these ires trie 
voices which must speak to our race 
through us, their pioneers." 

WANTED — A MAN. 

« 1 can conceive of no subject more direct 
in its relation to the demand of all races in 
general and our race in particular than th 
xhat I have chosen. * * Wui 
man is one whose qualifications tit him 
simply for the performance of the details of 
a simple specified duty, but. as far as the 
firnitationrof human nature allow, to meet 
the demands of every day life. 'Complete 
manhood requires a proportionate develop- 
ment of hand/head and heart.which will ad- 
mit of adaptation to the varying conditions 
of life. I have named them in the order in 
•which each may be regarded as the condi- 
tion of the next higher. • • • Having 
attempted to show the necessity for physi- 
cal development both as a condition of that 
which is higher, and for other practical rea- 
sons I venture an opinion as to the best 
method of obtaining it * * Another aid 
to the development of the body is suggested 
bv this capacious structure in which we are 
gathered. l[the gymnasium] the-munificent 
lift of one whose broad ideas commensurate 
with his benevolence comprehended not on- 
lv our intellectual requirements, but our 
physical imperfections. Most effective of all 
r. i i_ji.i™„ .dm of industrial training 
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Is'situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at 
enccof the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about im miles 

Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio R^Y- . , . 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth. substantially built anl 
corfortably furnished; has two Otis' hydiauhc elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Crcightons Oral Annunciator m all rooms ; rooms, lor 
bath including HOT SEA, and closets on every floor with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building_m the 
country. pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 

tourists on^heir way to Florida or the North, this house which has 

iS^m^cS^e «^HE 

years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments oi any notei 

south of New York. | . _„ n |.., ur M 

There is music and dancing every evening and all Pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate oi wici 
Point Comfort is unequalled or salubrity and general heal hfu Iness, 
malerial fevers being absolutely unknown. The recorc 1 of the Mcteo 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempo 
ratureof74° in summer; 59° in autumn; 44° m winter, and ? - lor 
Wring ° the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
3 adapted to that class who seek the gerual winters of the South 
?na cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
fined wi h picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
roomie strolls by 'night. Boating f.^Sffi^t 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until Nov unoer, s 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness, and, ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the 1 lullaby ol 
Se waves rolling upon the sindy beach, but a few f at from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. . 
room ^W"™*^ ln(orma[ion address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS, Pro p. 
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Knrllcauty of Polish, Earing Labor, 

THE DEPOT. 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on hand at all times to furnish 

PURE PAINTS AND OILS, 

rim, tuss, ninsns, m. 

A good selection of 

cess 

of all kinds, 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Material!. 

AOENT FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER 4o 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KA.LSOMINB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free, of charge 
AU orders promptly attended to. 

Thanking tho Public tor th.lr generous 
in me pant. 1 >n«l> Mlllo,io>avor Of strict • 
bu*inrM, ir..l lo-.v p-icrs.-to merit ac 
me. Call on 

J. Wi BOYENTON 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A Schmel*' Store, 

HAMPTON, VA. ^£ 
Close coonectloiifl with effd Point Comfort and Newport 



REUTER I MALLORV, 

22 Light Street, 



5-84-S-65. 



is a judicious system of industrial training 
which shall add skill to strength, and utih- 
lv to power, directly fitting one in a great 
degreefor contingencies of life, and laying 
tht foundations for higher education. 
The requirements of life, demand a broad 
and comprehensive development of the in- 
tellectual faculties. • * and fundamen- 
tal knowledge of practical subjects pertain- 
ing to the existence and welfare of man 
• • And still the man is incomplete. The 
natural tendencies of the physical and in- 
tellectual nature suggest something higher, 
that shall make all subservient to the 'end 
for which it was created • we see 
the importance of a training which shall 
Sve a proper conception of hfs duty to his 
Creator * * In fittingconclusion.let us notice 
the pa'uliar demand for complete men 
amonTthe colored people. Centuries of 
culture, wealth, numerical strength and con- 
sequent division of labor render this type of 
manhood less indispensable among the en- 
lightened Negroes. Take for example the 
white and the colored teacher, and notice 
the utter dissimilarity of condition. The 
white teacher has thejco-operationof his pa- 
trons, the advice of hfs minister the advan- 
tage of position, the comforts of a well or- 
dered school room, and can give his whole 
attention to Us requirements. The colored 
teacher ha. to contend not only with, the 
mejudice. of his white neighbor, but with 
the superstition, of hi. own I*°ple-J« 
from receiving ministerial support, he . must 
often assume ministerial responsibilities 
hlTMelt HewiUhaveampleiopporwnityto 

&»yS*be*)io "■*"■■! "iidl il ■■' 



put his industrial training into practice. 
His mechanical skill will very probably be 
called upon by the mute appeal of his apol- 
ogy for a school house; his agricultural ac- 
quirements may serve him a good turn in 
the financial crises to which he will be in- 
troduced. Beyond all personal demaads 
are the crying needs of his people which he 
must meet not alone in their school rooms, 
but on their farms, at their labor, and in 
their homes. » * * It is the work of this 
Institution to meet the demand for sucn 
complete men— not that this or any school 
in the brief time allotted them can fully de- 
velop the complete man, according to our 
standard, but that the practical training re- 
ceived here as a firm basis to be constantly 
built upon by the severe but effectual train- 
ing of experience will result in the develop- 
ment of characters capable at least of meet- 
Ine the requirements of their people, whicn 
i nKi^rt in the education 



taking part in politics when they can do so 
intelligently, but I am opposed to it when 
they cannot do so without being led by men 
•ho seek not the elevation of the colored 
:0 ple but only their own selfish - 
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ing tne requiicnicuus. ....w.. ^ — r --, 
should be the first object in the education 
of every colored youth. • * And we : whose 
privilege it has been to receive the benefits 
of that training for the past few years are 
deeply sensible of the responsibility it brings 
and the debt of gratitude we owe. 

OUR PEOPLE IN SOUTH-WESTERN VIRGINIA 



1 "Six years ago to-day I graduated after 
three years at this institution, to go out into 
the world and battle with the stern realities 
of life ♦ * * what has my sut 
years experience as teacher among our peo- 
ple in this section taught me about their ed- 
ucational, political and religious condition? 
The colored people of this section are be- 
coming very much interested in the subject 
of education. New school houses are erect- 
ed every year ; and a noticeable fact is that 
no longer can you tell the white schools 
from the colored by the good looks of the 
white and the shabbinessof the colored, but 
both have good and comfortable houses. 
The colored people are beginning to realize 
the fact that the Negro problem.if solved at 
all.must be solved by themselves, and to do 
this creditably they must educate themselves. 

The colored people of thi« nation posess Commissi' 
great fondnessfor politics. Many have sought a * 

noaitiona without having the needed quali- «. 
SoT l amnotoppWdto our people | 
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i'ther am I opposed to colored 
„,g positions of honor and trust 
are capable, but I am opposed 
they arc not. * * , . 
that the change in the administra 
a great deal of uneasiness * but since 
tney have seen how;things are working and 
have found that Mr. Cleveland is friendly 
toward the colored man, their lears are be- 
coming allayed and everything is moving as 
smoothly as if there were no Democratic 
President at all. * * * What 
we need most is an educated msmstry, a min- 
istry that will not stoop to encourage the 
superstitious ideas of the people, but take a 
stand above them, and by precept and ex- 
ample draw them up to it. 

Hospital for Indian and Colored 
boys at Hampton. 
It is gratifying to discover that the first 
estimates for this needed building, mention- 
ed in the above report, are reduced, making 
the pro-rata cost, of each bed about Up 
nstead of $5 So; cost of the wholebuilding 
(unfurnished) * 3 .5oo. As describ|d else- 
where, it -will be of wood, in form of a~Greek 
cross; with eight beds It wUl 
crease the facilities for the care of the sick, 
and is indeed a necessity. 

It is pleasant also to acknowledge as the 
first contribution to this building thegif 
through Col. A. R. Buffington of $'69,75 
from The employes of the Springfield Armo- 
ry. We need not emphasize its millennial 
suggestions. >• 
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The Hampton Normal Course has 
been completed, as for the last three 
years, by a series of lectures and les- 
sons by Mrs. E. L. Walton of West 
Newton, Mass? Mrs. Walton has been 
more than usually pleased by the spirit,' 
preparation and ability <>t the class, 
and has been as usual highly successful 
in interesting them and emphasizing 
this school work. 



Besides the 42 new graduates, Hamp- 
ton sends into the fiel<r"this year her 
whole Middle class, with few excep- 
tions: 56 in all, to teach for a year, before 
entering the Senior class. This is not 
a measure of discipline. The young 
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esting, the type of good size, making a 
little hook of 150 pages, 6 1-2x4 i-2in- 
ches— that any teacher and scholar 
would enjoy. We wish there were 
more such. 
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people are not "rusticated" but sent | gress and reform as the Czar projected 
forth with their Alma Mater's blessing I the tail road from Moscow to St. 
and aid to take one term in the school J Petersburg, with a ruler and a straight 
of real life, and return better fitted to j line and an imperial order, " Make it 
receive and use their Senior studies, \there." Now and then a great war or 
It is an experiment to watch with in- 1 other moral earthquake does a little 
terest, and one in which the results of! blasting — that dynamite wojyt do 



individual cases give us just faith. The 
Senior class of next year will be made 
up of the exceptions aforesaid, most 
of whom have already, had at least a 
year's experience of teaching, and of 
some who have stayed out this year-^4 
as some do every year — to teach. Af- 
ter the coming year, the classes wiil be 
regularly made up of the returning 
teachers. There will be probably some 
percentage of loss, but we believe that 
it will be more than compensated by 
the advantage to the great majority 



and to the School. 



Tuskegee Normal School held its 
fourth anniversary exercises on May 
2Sth and graduated its first class, five 
young women and five young men, who 
have all completed a four years course 
and all go out to' teach in the public 
schools of the State. The account of 
the anniversary reads like one of 
Hampton's, with its morning recitations 
and inspection of industries, and its 
afternoon rhetoricals and enthusiasm. 
The industries- now include a carpenter 
shop, farm, printing office, brick yard, 
paint shop, poultry and stock yards, 
and girl's laundry and sewing room. 
The carpenter shop is making the fur- 
niture for the girls' new building, Ala- 
bama Hall, which has just received an 
unexpected donation to help its com- 
pletion, from a lady in England. Prom- 
inent men of Alabama, members of its 
legislature, and other citizens, white 
and colored, were present. Eloquent 
speeches were made by Prof. J. C. Price, 
and Hon. Solomon Palmer, State Su- 
perintendent of Education, who present- 
ed'the diplomas. 



make 



short cut'for 



y, but for 
the most part we must go zigzagging 
on as we can between opposing inter- 
ests and opinions, making a loop now 
and then, but content — let us be — that 
the general course of things is onward 
and under a Conductor who knows our 
destination better than we who some- 
times mistake a side station for the 
grand terminus. And sometimes, with- 
out earthquake or dynamite, there is a 
land slide, and the mountain of preju- 
dice melts away.undermined by aquiet 
current of interest. It looks miracu- 
lous, but is only the miracle of nature. 
Some such land-slide threatens the race 
prejudice which keeps thousands of 
dollars worth of Negro travel from 
Southern rail roads for fear of insult, 
according to Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton's letter' reviewed' below. Tin 
it comes, we commend to colored 
travellers, or, home keepers', Mr. Wash- 
ington's admirable example of wise 
and level headed 'common sense ; and 
the consideration for their comfort that 
there is not a syripje common privilege 
enjoyed by the',masses of. their white 
brethren,, which was not at sohte time 
withheld from them by prejudice claim-' 
ing as natural an origin and as divinea 
right. ' 



We have long deplored the want 
in a certain class of teaching of text 
books and reading books of simple 
language but something more than 
childish thought, adapted to pupils 
whose maturity of mind is far beyond 
their familiarity with written English. 
A small book just published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, is. an admirable 
"ample of what is needed. " Lessons 
on Practical Subjects, for Grammar 
School Children, by S. F. and C. W. F." 
Designed for intelligent children of 
from 12 to 16 who have reached the 
grammar school but are, many of 
them, likely to leave it to enter upon 
»fe, the language is such as any of 
them can comprehend, but the subjects 
are such as" will be of practical interest 
to them all through life ; subjects in 
*hich everr working man. and woman, 
every one who has a living to make, 



How the Freedmen's Case in Equi- 
ty may best be plead by. himself is 
shown by a ; letter in an Alabama 
paper from .Mr. Booker T. Washington 
who, as Hampton graduate and prin- 
cipal — we may say founder — of the 
Tuskegee • Alabama colored Normal 
SchobI, is well known to our readers. 

Some weeks ago, four of Mr. Wash- 
ington's tea'dhe rs,'attending a Teacher's 
Instituted in tlje State , two of them 
young women, three of them Hamp- 
ton graduates, two, whose whiteness 
might pass unchallenged North and 
South, and all of peculiarly refined ap- 
pearance , were turned out of a. car and 
forced to ride in a smoking car, though 
they had paid' full fare and held first 
class tickets^ 

Mr. Washington's letter, published 
in full with an editorial comment by 
the prominent Democratic paper to 
which it 'was sent, does not once men- 
tion the special occasion of grievance, 
but discusses' 1 the general subject of the 
rail road and colored passenger with a 
self control and acuteness which doubles 
its strength. He puts the matter on a 
partly business stand point, "It is not a 
subject- with which to mix social e- 
quality or anything bordering on it." 
" With the Negro"— and with the rail- 
road corporation too as he afterward 
"It is a matter of 



and sell two classes of goods for the 
same price? He is in favor of assort- 
ment, but on the ground of dress and be- 
havior, and has noticed that in -Virgin- 
ia where colored people are not prohibi- 
ted from riding in a first class car, col- 
ored passengers when not well dressed 
voluntarily take the second class. 

One Alabama road, between Selma 
and Marion, solves the difficulty by pro- 
viding separate first class coaches. 
" Running in one direction the whites 
use one of these and in the opposite direc- 
tion the colored use the one previously 
used by the whites — they are equal in 
all respects." The general courtesy of 
the road was recently acknowledged in 
a resolution of thanks from its colored 
passengers, and the arrangement seems 
satisfactory all round. In time possi- 
bly, with increase of travel, the road 
may become as ch-iry of extra cars as 
some Northern roads are, but the com- 
plaint of too much room will not come 
colored passengers. As to 
the question of expense, Mr. Washing- 
ton claims that thousands of dollars 
worth of Negro travel is lost to the 
Southern roads every year by these 
discriminations. There are ten times 
when he would take his wife or a lady 
friend on the rail road, that he only 
does so once, and then only when nec- 
essary, because he shudders at the mere 
thought of the "accommodation." 
Since the New Orleans Exposition 
opened he has asked many colored pec 
pie in the North if they Were going, 
and in almost every instance the an- 
swer was that they would like to, but 
feared the railroads. i 

Mr. Washington's argument is the 
one to find the soul in a "soulless cor- 
poration." We are glad to observe 
that he states that many of the coun- 
try papers of the South are outspoken 
in consideration of the wrong, and that 
he has not conversed with a single in- 
telligent progressive white man who 
has not shown the right spirit in the 
matter. The editor of the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser which publishes his let- 
ter, declares that there is no difference 
of opinion on the point among people 
who recognize the simplest dictates of 
justice, and with respectful introduc- 
tion of "Professor Washington" com- 
mends his letter to railroad officials. 
Their attention is only a question of 
time. 



two years of its ex- 
istence, an improved public sentiment 
in regard to the treatment of the Indi- 
ans, and to have stimulated national 
effort in behalf of their civilization. 
The Association makes no claim to be 
alone in this great work — it is but a 
part of a large system which, under 
God's Providence, moves toward a giv- 
en end. But it does claim to be a ne- 
cessary part of this system, and that its ' 
work greatly increases the efficiency of 
all the other parts. The Executive and. 
Legislative departments of the govern- 
ment, in their relations to Indian affairs, 
Indian schools, Indian missions, Indian, 
students and Indian farmers, find in the 
Association a faithful and vigorous al- 
ly. Its present operations are much 
embarrassed by want of funds. The 
members of its Executive Committee 
whose work is altogether gratuitous, 
appeal for contributions so that present 
obligations may be fully met and plans 
for the future may be carried forward. 
Journeys to the Indian country, upon 
which two of the representatives of the 
Society ought now to be setting out, 
are at the present moment delayed be- 
cause there is no money in the treasury 
to meet their expenses. Any person 
who may feel interested in meeting 
this need should send contributions to 
C. Stuart Patterson, Treas., No. 38 S. 
3d St. Phila., or to Herbert Welsh, Cor, 
Sec'y, No. 13 16 Filbert Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 



j- 



The Indian Rights Association 
In Need of Funds. 

■ An organization which undertakes to 
do a philanthropic work, one which 
concerns the public welfare, and in 
which all good citizens are supposed to 
feel a greater or less degree of inter- 
est, is justified in asking for money — 
if by its record it has proved itself ca- 
pable of performing i(s self-imposed 
task. The public may fairly ask of the, 
Indian Rights Association when, in 
conformity with the general law which 
governs such societies, it presents its 
appeal— "What have you done?" ' The 
Association fortunately can, at the pres- 
ent time, return a thoroughly satisfac- 
* iry answer to this question. It can 
' it to the appropriations of $50,000, 



i tory 
f point 



. • Dr. Mc Glllycuddy. 

Few Agents in the Indian service 
have done better work for the In- 
dian than Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, as 
those who have examined the condition 
of affairs at Pine Ridge Agency, Dako'- 
ta, can testify The price he has been 
obliged to pay for his vigorous and 
successful administration has indeed 
been a heavy one. For years he ha!s 
been fought by the malignant opposi- 
tion of white men living on the reser- 
vation whose schemes could not b'e 
successfully carried At under his vig- 
orous rule. This element, which sp 



frequently at other agencies has proved 
itself the bitter enemy of progress, has 
at Pine Ridge, as elsewhere, made con- 
stant use of the non-progressive ele- 
ment among the Indians to destroy the 
influence of the agent. Dr. McGilly- 
cuddy has recently been summoned (o 
Washington, at his own request, to an- 
swer the oft-repeated charge of dishon- 
esty and cruelty which Dr. Bland and 
Red Cloud have brought against hirh. 
In the words of a gentleman whose 
character and large experience' in In- 
dian affairs add great weight to his ut-/^* 
terances, and who was ■ present wher/ 
the case was recently heard before the 
Indian Commissioner. " The prosecu- 
tion of the agent was a complete break- 
down." If the decision of the Interior 
Department shall prove the agent's 
case as strong as We- have always be- 
lieved it to be, it is a matter of the 
highest importance that he be sustain- 
ed at his post. In our opinion an agent 
of McGillycuddy 's progressive force 
and fine administrative ability is ab- 
solutely essential to the credit of (he 
Government and the good of the In- a 
dians at Pine Ridge. 
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, are reminded that the •• Worir 
d to eight pages during the 
SP four mbnti! re.^mu,g> No«mher. the 
twelve page form. 



As soon as it was noised abroad that I had 
arrived, two visitors came to the door They 
were the United States Marshal and the 
Town Marshal, old friends. But t looked 
suspicious that two officers o the who « 
duty is to make arrests should be the first 
callers. I say to my friends who laugh 
heartily, that no arrest was made, but that 
the Marshals inquired after my t.me of de- 
parture. They did not want to spoi my vis- 
!f but when it ends-" what is com.ng. who 
^LtterV'from the South are insipid if they 
are not full of skulls and crowj 
have almost decided to let this be nw MM 
communication, as I have nothing spicy or 
exciting -to write. Nobody wiir >nt"fere 
with me anywhere, on the cars or in the 
streets, in the city town, or country ; and of 
course 1 am not the man to « ra Jse a row : 
On leavine Wash ngton. D. C. I put a cnip 
on nfy snoulder. and inwardly dare l « 
man to knock it off. In acrowdedca bound 
out of Washington for the South. I WHY 
foamed at the mouth imagin.ngthat the con- 
ductor would order me into a seat occupied 
by a colored lady so as to make room for 
white passengers, some of whom had to s t 
.h.iTh^^^aire. But no imperial conduct- 



here, and settle down among these black 
children, and open an illustrated kindergar- 
ten." 

The Negro's chance for education here in 
Charleston" is excellent. A wiser suggestion 
than the above would be some means of 
Promoting industrial education, such as the 
Slater Fund contemplates, and sucn as 
Northern Methodist ladies propose to d 
Savannah, Ga. 



••The W. F. M. S. of the Northern Meth- 
odise, of which Mrs. Ex-President Hayes is 
the accomplished head, have bought a large 
brick house in Savannah Ga. wh.ch they 
oropose to open a boarding school, where 
coUored girls will be taught by Northern la- 
dieslesJons of practical «ti%ta hOU#e- 
keeping. sewing, botany, and probably some 
of tne higher branches, in addjt.cn .to those 
of the rudimentary order. —Christian Aa 
vocate. » 

" Industrial education is becoming a feat- 



" Between i7ooand i860 the proportion of 
colo"red to total population is seen to fall 
from over ro per cent to but little in excess 
of ,4 £r cent-a decrease of fully one-fourth. 
In thehalf-century which elapsed between 
the date/of the first census and 1840, pur- 
ine which time immigration was very slight, 
it decreased not less than 2,-44-100 pe. .cent 
although for one- third of th.s period the 
slave-trade was being carried on. 

Such being the history of the Negroes in 
ante bellum days, when they were pr°Pe«y ; 
and wheneveryconsideralionol sell-interest 
prompted their owners to watch over their 
health, to encouraee childbearing. and to 
protect and preserve the children, is it to be 
supposed for a moment that this careless 
improvident, ignorant race, thrown sudden^ 
ly upon its own resources, should at once, or 
within a generation, take on a rate of in- 
crease more rapid than before emancipation 
The wonder is. that in the pasttwenty years 
they have not fallen further behind.' 

The "Appeal to Cjesar" of Judge 



The Southern Press* Both Sides. 



^Kb^^tno^rialconduc, 

V^ra of my an sear e Ahfsald h T 
he re come? the tug of war. To my surprise 
he politely asked. " Is this seat engaged, 
Sir ^ I with smile and gentle manner, said. 
So. sir but I have som? bundles (my over- 
coat lay on them), and it would crowd us to 
shire it. Of course, I can't occupy two scat* 
In .„ interesting series of letters by ^ 

Stewart writes clear., ; and , well Boston. J** -ay ggf^Jg 
and the touches of humor "i* *Mc* *«m iption a nd oppressor, outof 

K enlivens his sub ect, show that he is ^ Grant , i(t( . d h r . and secondly there 
of seeing more than one side of | ^„ , ; , _ on tand to ^isturb 



'"From one of thefirstof the series we L, ^ jj. the South in the ab«n f ,« po 
1 • Watchman, tell us of the night : !»■««_» 



right, (rom my first coming here 

CaUe "a Sfctions upon Grady. I l aml „. « 'the country from 

K c^urieTnd enured the cozy dining £ railroad , and uke a buggy and ride out 
™l ffis a lion. I took a seat. The f ., into the woo ds, visiting the huts 
wC«« the"ble appeared not to note j my P° d what strikes me? Im- 

pressor The colored waiter dashed at me | nrovement everywhere. , 



Industrial education is becoming a feat- The "Appeal to Qesar olJuop 
ureof Southern education and we are pleased Tqu Mr. Gannet puts out of court 
to note the fact. The recent publication in ne Kroun d that it contains many 
the Freeman of the very good work ^ m jH : mport f nt arithmetical errors ,. wh h 
lishedand being_ furthered^b^^ro^ q{ vit i ate his conclusions. He 

quotes Judge Tourgee as saying 



. the table appeared not w .u, and 

The colored waiter dashed at me oven)e „t everywhere. ^ 

ty le and waited upon me m good P j ^ ^ churches, better, oreatter^a 

Inian fashion. I made bim more intelligent w. 



r"—Ti ..t,v and waited upon mc m b«™ 1 1 see better churcnes, ocitci 

tyvL ntn fashion. I n?ade bin, smile mor ^ llig e„t worship of God. improved 

ilovMhrfaceon leaving, because I appre- m0 unfinished thirst ^becoming 

• J nZ attentions by manner, words and teachers ; and every man seems to De 

^^WhiSng "a ploughman', meal." I from the city lot to the planta- 

mrfhateJ Thus g far fhad found travelling ^ five thousan d acres. I have a chureh 

SorToS«nt. or as a grammatlca friend mind wnich years ago was not worth 

^nW P ST" much more better than in ^ hundred AMin . &m ,t « as neat a 



1 five hundred dollars 

^r^r^T^^or Tht following items .re of interest 
^ y ,^in New EngS.d P car.withoutglanc.ng showing how strongly the tide is set- 
^r.S^e t?a single »° ul - *° °? e °M tine in the South as well as in the 
E^ryC^^S"^ ffiPNortkin favor of technic., eduction 



lished and being furthered by Prof. B. I . 
Washing\on of the Tuskegee (Ala ) Normal 
School having fallen under the oteervat on 
of the Hon. T. T. Allain. a member of the 
Lou4na Legislature.that wide-awake mem- 
ber of the race declares that at the next ses- 
sion of the Louisana Legislature he will in- 
troduce and seek to secure the passage of a 
bill to establish such an institution as the 
Tuskegee school in his State We com- 
mend Mr.. Allain's purpose. He could do 
nothing more creditable or advantageous for 
the colored people of his State than tc .se- 
cure the estaolfshment of such a schoo \ 
which, while it would be of 'nvaluable ser- 
vice to the race would be of vastly more to 
the State." 

Some time since, Prof. Gilliam pub- 
lished in the Popular Science Monthly, 
and the North American Review, a col- 
lection of statistics in regard to the in- 
crease of the Negro race in this coun- 
try which excited general attention, 
and in the opinion of many who re- 
ceived them as final, gave good reason 
for alarm, Prof. Gilliam's deductions 
from these figures were so startling as 
to lead some of his readers to question 
them,and this questioning has led dur- 
ing the last month to a presentation, 
from several quarters, of the census 
Seures in a shape which seems to make 
Prof. Gilliam's position quite untenable. 
Mr. Gannett (again in the Popular 
Science Monthly) claims that no conclu- 
sions based ur^n the Ninth census can 
be trustworthy, because the census it- 
self, so far as "the Southern States are 
concemed.is the merest guess work, and 
that therefore the rate of increase of 
the two races as computed by Prof. 
Gilliam, (jo per cent, for native whites. 
« percent, for the blacks) is nothing 
more than the expression of an individ- 
ual opinion. For his own part he de- 
duces from the same figures a very dif- 
ferent result, viz: for native whites $1 
per cent, for blacks not above 1$ per 
cent. " But " he eoes on to say : 



obody spoke. I would .. Manoa i labor schools are growing in .favor 
» ^efhow much I wanted to do w. . ^country. The New Englanaj Aeory 
^h»South it U no unusual thing for a ^ ^ ^ conduct of public educational in- 
lB tb f„\Sf the distance to the next point, "™ tioM ha. not been fonnd to yield the re- 
man to ask the ■ ™™ rem ark about the anticipated, and after enormous ex- 
to borrow yo" jr^Pfr- » "^Jton. I think ^jJSjXSS* the whole Republx it is 

dining « 1 ^™ t ' d su btle discrimination 1 meaSi There is nothing more hon- 

m a agams?co.o" and tha^ too by .color-, ^ '.Srrndustr^nothmg mo- -oect- 

.Shut iuddok he U " under order*. than honest labor, and we are cieany 01 

J £veTme at Milford (11 mile. """J that ractical instruction, when ,t 

if?Su?g?Va..) and at Wilmington. ^"^fordeS. in the useful art. should be 

~ co^eJ strongly with much that I part of every system of public ed- 

■ experienced in lining room, m the ^ S-Norfolt Landmark. 

In a later letter, so bright and pleas- 
' a" impression is given of an exper- 
e which might justly have Deen «• 
to be very different, that we re- 
t It almost entire: 
orial Correspondence of Tht Fi ftmtn. 

1 stronger with year* 



he goes on to say 
"AH such comparisons, baaed upon the 
resu lu of the ninib census, are »"eriy. w ° r t th ; 
Ss No relUble conclusions regarding ^the 
nrreaseof Negroe. can be drawn from a 
c^pariwn in*which the statistic, enter. 
Th° ment of the omiuion can be a matter, 
within cenainwid_elim « ol _con,ect u re 



-That in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States the Negroes have increased decidedly 
in proportion to the whites, while in those 
States which he classes as border states 
they have relatively decreased. This mass- 
ing of the Negroes in what may. fcr conven- 
ience, be denominated the cotton States. . 
coupled with the steady sharpening of the line 
of separation between the two races-a line 
which as the author claims, becomes more 
and more accentuated as the inferior race 
increases in numbers and advances in educa- 
tion-will lead to inevitableconflict between 
the two races. As the Negro beepme, nu- 
merically the stronger,and through educa ion 
appreciates more fully his present Portion 
he will commence a struggle for the mastery 
and the days of the Ku-ETux will be eclipsed 
• blood and slaughter. Such is the condi- 
,n to which these ill-fated States are hur- 
rvine. To ward off this impending evil, 
Judge Tourgee urges upon the GeneraTGov- 
ernment the work of educating the blacks. 
Such, in brief, is the ' Appeal to Csesar. 
In respect to this Mr. Gannet says ■ 
The fact is, that the Negro is not mi- 
grating southward. There is no massing ol 
colored people in the cotton States. In i860 
decolored element of these States formed 
66 per cent of the colored element of the 
country. In 1880 it formed precise.y the 
saTe proportion. Between ,880 the colored 
element of the country increased 48 percent. 
The same element of the cotton States in- 
creased, in this interval, in precisely the 
same proportion, neither more nor less. 
These figures are conclusive upon :his point, 
and from them there is no appeal. 

He holds furthermore that Judge 
Tourgee and those who hold similar 
opinlSrrs are using the most direct 
means/to strengthen the evils they de- 
plore, for, as he suggest*, 

"According to the author', own state- 
ment of the situation, the. education of the 
Negroes would but precipitate the impend- 
ing conflict. Our only safety would Ken to 
be lb leaving them in Ignorance. 

Finally, Mr. Gannet claims that, / 
Considering the colored race in thiscoun 
try as a whole, it i. Ken that k has not held 
its own. either in a state of slavery or thus 
ar?n ?r^edom. It is but another 
of the fact, that an inferior face can not 
thrive side by side with a superior one. It 
'J . . .1 1™ .,nd»r the circura- 



The extent 01 tnc uunw™- r- — . - _ thrive siae oy s.uc wiw - ^" r -. 

withSaruin wide limiu. of conjecture on- |™ Kiem' therefore, under the circum- 
w ThTonly comparisons which yield .^ncea. more profitable tottudy way. and 

.nits of any value are thrae made between stances- preserving and .trengthemng the 



here irc'^e.ton%e h wnemordi^^^ 
almgly^tK Y .Independent about the 
iSafo as he saw him down here. We give 
an item or two from hi. letter : 

•• Briefly, but emphatically, the courK of 
the Sack man here 1. not upward. The 
•Wu^ani. going ahead here. The black 
manl/faningTar Cehind. School, are here 

M mao&^worth^it^blocU 

ET^^^%; ebony r ought to be ( .o<*ed after 

^iehnTmUe. Into the country, leaving the * t » young woman at thU hour, 

^ftherall^ ^to,oto work 



me eighth ----- . 
a. That the former waa. to a ceruin .light 
~,.„, :_, nmD iete. ia doubtless true, espec- 
Sy"n regtX ^ihe colored element but 
KiX? were trifling as compjredwUh 
thr,** nf the ninth cen.ua. A comparison 
£5ween tne rendu of the eighth and tenth 
clause, .how^e^vantage to be clearly in 
fa"? of the native white.. Wno increased 6. 

!fl«?n ^.ffi^atfckl 
war. which the Negroes scarcely felt. 



ia^a^t mV?or B . JlacT^ go"^ work 
anddfwmeVolid good.Twould come right 



He claims, furthermore, that this 
relatively greater increase of the whites 
s sustained by the record during the 
days of slavery," hit figures, taken from 
icribner-s Statistical Atlas. jomgto 
show "that the only pe«od dunng 
which the colored element .ncreasea 
faster than the white element was be- 
tween 1800 and .S.o.during the contin- 
uance of the African .lave trade which 
ceased In 1807. 



SaTallag; ^lenS t'he 'SuS; mthe^ 
3S» debare t"e method, of getting nd 
of it." . ^ 

The New York Times takes up the 
statement made at a recent meeting ot 
the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Cincinnati, by the Ke». 
Dr Allen, Sec'y of standing commit- 
tee on Freedmen, and corroborates Mr. 
Gannetfs figures, which differ materia V 
ly from those of Dr. Allen. The Timti 
says: 

"If those who 1 

and 1873 that the c- 

from the land, had known t 
1870 with reference tot " 
South was almost wo 
have wasted no time upon 

Ment.d°f^^^ 

hewould not have ma3e the extraordinrt L 
a^rUon. of which we have spoken- V 
U3 ,ee what some of the facts are. Thecofl 
(C-U— - 1*. H I 



Jicted in 1 »7> 
would peri» 
the censusir 
ilation of tm 
they woull I 
calculatioc* I 



Education In Alabama. 

The subjoined statistics indicate' a sincere 
Hwotion on the part of Alabama to the 
iu* of public education. The total a- 
mount of the public educational fund for 
^ h e U y n e t ar 1 883- 84 was$5'°.7'4 99- But pri- 
va«funds support a very large ^rt of the 
•H icational system pursued in the State. 
To oo-th the State and private funds must 
tl T added the important .tern of city or cor- 
poration aid to schools. The University o 
porat on ai _ , the Agricultural 



nnration a d to scnoois. i — 
EKsSw at Tuscaloosa, the Agricultural 
^Manufacturing College at Auburn one 
thiti and three colored normal schools, the 
S£l for the Deaf. Dumb, and Blind at 
Talladega are Sute institution, 

There are 3.148 teachers of white schools 
[. the State and 1.569 teachers of colored 
iehools The-»hol£ number of teachers of 
^schools in Alabama in .Sto by the 
federal census of that year was 4,637. The 
-hole number of teachers of public schools 
in Illinois in the same year is is.9'2- The 
ota assessed value of aU the personal and 
real property of Alabama as given by the 
Federal census of .880 was $122,867,228. 
The, otal assessed valufe of the same kind, 
of property in Illinois tie same year is $768, 

In 3 Alabama the pro rata of publioschool 
,eachers to assessed values of ; M kind, o 
orooerty is one teacher to $28,653. In HU- 
She pro rata of public-school teachers 
to assessed values of all kinds, of property is 
^TnSelac^oidted for the pur^e 
ol instituting comparisons, which Alabama 
Ts we 1 prepared to abide. They areallowed 
nTegitimate demonstration of the anxiety 
of the people to keep evenly apace with the 
highest attainments and blessings of advan- 
cing civilization.-/*"*;/.? ham {A/a.) Iron 
Ag'. 



eumstances would, do many kinds of work 
to which formerly they had not taken kind- 
ly and readily. As work proved productive, 
hope revived, and, witn hope, energy and 
enterprise. The Southern man became 
aware that his salvation did not depend up- 
on a reversal of the order of things, but up- 
on a wise development of it. He found that 
this new order of things was opening new. 
opportunities, and calling into action new 
energies. So his thoughts were more and 
more withdrawn from the past, with its 
struggles and divisions and resentments, 
and turned upon the present and future 
with their common interests, hopes ana 
aspirations. While the professional poli- 
ticians of the two sections were still storm- 
ing at one another, the farmers, and the 
merchants, and the manufacturers, and the 
professional men. had found something else 
to occupy their minds. Many of them came 
into contact with Northern people and met 
therewith a much friendlier feeling than 
they had anticipated. It dawned upon them 
that this was, after all, a good country to 
live in and a good government to live un- 
der, and a good people to live with. And it 
is this sentiment, grown up slowly but with 
steadily increasing strength and spreading 
among all classes of society, even those 
whose feelings against the Union were bit- 
terest during and immediately after the war, 
that has made the New South as we see it 
to-day." 



gathered below from the East and the West 
the North and the South. 

The visitor is struck with the advance 
made in Educational affairs since the exhib- 
it of 1 876. The school has enlarged its work, 
until it now includes the co-education 
of hand and brain, so the thoughts must 
find trained expression in labor as well as in 
speech. It is noticeable however that, 
while for the colored people and the Indi- 
ans, the value of industrial education is rec- 
ognized, as shown in the exhibits of Clark 
Institute for Colored. Carlisle and Santee 
Training schools for Indians, and Hampton 
for both Colored and Indians, but little 
headway has been gained toward giving 
similar advantages to white boys and girls. 
A change is at hand however. Tulare Uni- 
versity of New Orleans showed classes in 
manual labor, the lads pursuing their work 
at the Exposition, to the surprise andinter- 
est of visitors. , 
The complete and extensive educational 
exhibit sent by the French government 
shows how thoroughly France believes in 
training all the faculties and powers to me- 
chanical, artistic and literary expression. 
Not the simplest lesson is omitted, from the 
sewing a fine seam, or the primary instruc- 
tion in carpentery. to the manufacture of 
watches, or designs in free hand drawing. 



Mr' Carl Schurz's Pamphlet "The 
New South" is the result of two pro- 
longed visits to the Southern States, 
the first in 1865, the second, twenty 
years later. The object of these visits 
was, he terls us, "not to verify the cor- 
rectness of preconceived notions, but 
to gain by impartial investigation, a 
true view of things." 

This it seems to us, he has admir- 
ably succeeded in doing. In the first 
place he has the advantage of being, 
as a foreigner, exempt from any pre- 
existed race prejudices, or the con- 
ditions which such prejudices impose, 
and in the second place he is in no 
sense a sentimentalist. The terse com- 
mon sense of his observations is de- 
lightful; his propositions prove them- 
selves- one only wonders that they 
should ever have been thought to re- 
quire demonstration. Neither South- 
ern whites nor Negroes could desire a 
fairer statement of their present con- 
dition, nor of the series of events 
which have led up to it, than is gj.ven 
by Mr. Schurz. Broad in view, sue- 
cinc«and vigorous in expression, this 
little pamphlet \4 quite unique in its 
value both to Americans and to foreign- 
ers interested in American politics. It 
might be quoted in proof of the pro- 
verb that "lookers on see most of the 
game," for it must be confessed that 
tven now there are very few Americans 
sufficiently unembarrassed by their 
past, to be capable of doing such work 
as Mr. Schurz has accomplished. It is 
really a matter for gratitude that a 
man, thoroughly permeated with 
American ideas in the finest sense 
and at the same time free from the 
clogging prejudice which vitiates so 
many of our political processes, should 
have found opportunity thus to form- 
ulate his impressions for the benefit of 
other people. The one quotation for 
which we have space, shows the spirit 
and tenor of the whole paper: 

"While this discussion was gpirg on ^ 
non-political but most powerful influence 
asserted itself. The Southern people got 
to work again. Immediately after the war 
Se averag? Southerner was laboring under 
the impression that the emancipation of the 
•laveTEad brought the whole economic ma- 
chinery of the &uth to a comptete sund- 
ttill. and that, unless tome of com- 
Dulsorv labor were restored, there was no 
SSElot starvation and ruin in the future. 
Encouraged by President Johnson 9 erratic 
Sedations" he made all sort, of reac- 
tfonary attempts, but failed. He nad, after 
ell w try whaT could be done under the 
new order of things, and he did try. Grad- 

^^^^ 



The New Orleans Exposition. 

BY ALICE C. FLETCHER. 

The extent and significance of the New 
Orleans Exposition is hardly appreciated by 
the thousands who have not been able to 
visit this remarkable showing forth ol re- 
sources and industries. , . 

A large number of Northern visitors 
flocked South for the holidays, and found 
New Orleans almost swamped in mud, the 
result of an unusually severe winter and 
he Exposition still in the clutches of the 
workmen, with little to be seen but ^ disap- 
pointment, save here and there m the deter- 
r . , . 1 .u~ >hn were ' bound to 



mlnerftaces of the men who were "bound to 
^e the thing through." The doleful tales 
oftheW ea?ly travellers deterred hosts of 
Mople from venturing upon like experiences 
When, in February, the skies were clear and 
the exhibits in order, there was Uttle time 
or opportunity to overtake the ""'H'S 
stories and assure the people of the Umted 
States that the Exposition was well worth 
a careful examination. 

The various buildings cover 76 acres or 
4* more than all those clustered in the 
Centennial Exposition grounds. And while 
the Centennialstructures cost $6,165,077, 
those at New Orleans have cost but one 
e^h as much, yet, for space and I lighting 
thev serve the purpose for which they were 1 
desfg«?. There are two principal struct- 
ures the Main and Government buildings. 
In the former is found the machinery, set in 
motion by 32 engines, representee 5.5?° 
horse-power and having 2J^ mileso? shaft- 
in<r These eneines also fill 5 miles 01 pipes 
wh B i'ch surmunlthe principal buildings and 
cross through them at intervals of ico feet 
so that in case of fire, water can be thrown 
in any direction. They also supply the elec- 
tric lights which make the Exposition as 
attractive at night as by day . 

The Government building, with its won 
derful display of the resources and industries 
o? our country, is perhaps the centre of 
SLttest interest. Words cannot convey a 
fifth Picture ot the variety and beauty of the 
xhibits of the different states. The devices 
wrought in grain, in the spaces allotted to 
fhe Northwest, delight the eye. while the 
amazing statistics °? crops and the ample 
display of cereals, vegetables, fruits and 
minerals indicate the wealth which lies in 
That reg on. The Southern states give a 
fine shoeing of cotton, rice, suga, 
staples but the visitor is surprised when he 
turns to the exhibit of coal and iron deposits, 
reveal ng the richness of this section and its 
m^riant bearing upon the future of manu- 
factures and great commercial locality 

As one paces the miles and miles ol these 
exhibit, ofour common country, one feels 
^a the old line, are fading away, and that, 
with the entire land, opened up to industry. 
The coVds of unity are made a, strong as the 
Seat rock- ib, trial bind the continent to- 
other and will not permit of halve, or sec- 
Ion, OneT. also foVced to face the picture 
of a future wherein the centres of trade and 
skirted laboT are likely to differ from those 
now existing and established in the earlier 
days of our history. 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING. 



INDIAN EXHIBITS NEXT TIME. { 

The Indians are not represented at the 
Exposition among those who can exhibit 
nroois of their labor and education. They 
are present only in promise. Their story of 
struggle is set forth by the history of a sin- 
gle tribe, used as a type only, to show how 
they are emerging from a past barren ol re- 
sults, to enter upon a future wherein they 
are 10 find place with the white men in the 
variou, industries of the land. Their chil- 
dren are being prepared 1 for this work, as is 
shown by Hampton. Carlisle. Santee and 
Albuquerque schools represented at the fcx- 
oonion If the Indian boys and girl, can 
be made to realize the significance of the 
absence of their race from this feat gather- 
ing together of the industries of all nations, 
they will determine to so labor and to per- 
severe that when the next great Exposition 
is held, their people will be represented by 
the product of hand and brain, and find 
place among the producers of the world. 

THE COLORED EXHIBIT. 

one side of 



love that warns the heart, of patriot, and 
strengthens the arms of warriors. 
To out white fellow/Louisiana,, we say, 

with Ruth to Naomi ■ \ _ 

'•Entreat me not to Wave thee, or to return 
from following after ttlee I for whither thou 
goest. I will go ; and where thou lodgest 1 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people; 
IZ thy God my God. Where thou d.est. 
will I die and there will I be buried; the 
Lord do so to me and more also if aught but 
death part thee and me. utai^t 
Years ago, Dt Bow s Revuw, said . What 
the South needs is an aristocracy. We 
know it take, half a thousand serfs to sup- 
dort one aristocrat. Nevertheless, we want 
an aristocracy. We practiced on that idea 
and fought for it. To expect us to change 
in one decade or two as to treat the serf and 
the aristocrat with impartiality, is expecting 

too much.", . ' 

Such were the prevalent sentiment, of those 
times. But how changed ! When a year or 
two ago the "civil rights bill was declared 
unconstitutional; and when, more recently, 
the national government passsed into the 
hands of the Democracy, and hi, ExceUency 
Grover Cleveland was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the United States, what paper, stood 
more firmly than the New Orleans dailies in 
defense of. and pleaded more earnestly for 
the Negro's civil rights, under State and 
common laws; and what papers sought more, 
faithfully to allay the fears of the colored 
people with the assurance that slavery was 
dead its resurrection undesired; and that as- 
sured them most emphatically that their 
rights should be held just as sacred under 
the adminstration of President Cleveland, as 
ever they were under that of his worthy pre- 
decessor. Gen. Chester A. Arthur? 

Fellow-citizens, we invite you to visit the 
Colored Department of this tempje. dedicat- 
. , r _i.:n mr iKt rv Go throuen 



Colored uepanmcm u» 9- .t „.,„!, 

ed to human skill and industry. Go through 
the exhibits of your colored fellow-citizens 1; 
examine the evidences of their thrift, indus- 
try and intelligence ; their aptitude in ^e 
arts and sciences as well « .111 LPro 6 ^?™ 
useful inventions, and decide for yourselves 
whether your "brother in black ha, made 
anv improvement since the war. Wi are 
here to acknowledge the help afforded use 
by both North and South. An army of slfe 
sacrificing Northern missionaries with Bi- 
ble in onf hand and spelling book. ,« . the 
other, scarcely waiting for the smoke to 
battle to scatter, followed in the rnarch^ 
the Union army, sought the freedmen^ ex 



efthered many articles, from dainty bits of 
f eedle work or dexterous dental manufacture 
to heavy work in iron or skilful specimens 
of cabinet work. Few exhibits attracted 
more attention than that of a colored man 
I who has made a model locomotive about 
four feet long, with'a little tender, which he 
I fires up and runs on a track of very narrow 
gauge, just outside the Government Build- 
™- It is stated that he has received orders 
to duplicate his model for the pract.ca- 
training of pupils in more than one educal 
lional institution. 

"LOUISIANA DAY." 

On Louisiana Day. berwecn 60 and 70.000 
oersons were upon the grounds and throng- 
^g the buildings. The ceremonies tool 
' Music Hall, a large space set apart 



ceremonies took 
place in MueiclBtt, a large space set apart 
^concerts and festivals, in the centre of 
he main building. The occasion was one 
of the most memorable ones of the Exposi- 
tion All parts of the country united on 
{hat day to'do honor to the Exposition, and 
to those who had labored to bring about its 
grea- success. One of the best and most 
fienificant speeches of this celebration was 
made by the'Rev. E. A. P, Albert, a former 
pupil of Atlanta University. He told as 
the following extract, show, the story of the 
colored man s interest in the Exposition 
and his hopes for the future, hopes which I 
heara frequently echoed by the Teadingmen 
and women of the Southern states. 

SPEECH OF A COLORED ORATOR. 

We have room for but a few extracts 
from Mr. Albert's speech which for elo- 
quence, and argument, good sense and 
effect upon his Southern audience, may 
well be a source of pride to the race. 
He gracefully claims its share in the 
glory of the occasion, for 

When BienvillebuilttheCrescentCityand 
named it in honor of the . Duke of Orleans 

which then embraced all that terrUory which 
'^1^.°^ S£ hi 



iouth at that time could not afford. North- 
ern benevolence then and since has planted 
over $25,000,000 in this Southland, and ha. 
furnished an army or her best men and wo- 
men to assist the negro in his dire necessity. 

The South gradually sweetening in her 
temper,, and recovering from the sad re- 
verse, of the war, has now grasped the Ne- 
Ir^t hand and to-day her meagre but -in- 
c easing facile, for a^ublic school educa- 
Uonareopento thi colored as well as to 
he white™ hiidren The churches of the 

South too are. to a 1 'united extent ,no»n 
Laged in educating these mi lions. The 
man that refused the mitre in favor of the 
«rhool room leads the movement. 
SC T^ he credit of the ; South ,we can q say 
that she opens her workshops, her ketones 
her warehouses, her tradesumon ^and. M I the 
lines of her commercial activity to our 1 tant 
while in nearly all her fields we monopol. 
the labor. 

To-day, after twenty-two short years of 
freedom many of which have been cloudy. 
wUhouT any apparent silver lining, we pre- 
Tent you %L results. We present you m 
,hl United States 7,000,000 Negroes, with 
nearly . c*W*hildren in school; publish- 
Tng oler to ne^papers;furnishing nearly .6,- 
schoolteacher; about ,5,000 s'udenmn 
the hieh schools and colleges ;;about 2,000- 
000 members in the Methodist and Baptist 
churches; owning 5 .?°o.°°o acres of land^n 
the South; producing annually ' 
more bales of cotton since than before the 
war ■ a saving of $56,000,000,000 in the fraud- 
ulent Freedrnen'f Wik, and an assessment 
o $100,000,000 worth of taxable property. 
These figures, be it remembered, have not 



Leaving the floor of the building, oppress- 
ed with it, countless treasures, one turns to 
Se two sides of the gallery, whose number- 
^ alcove, cover nSrly half a mile, where 
ire Grouped the Educational exhibits. 

r^Enld the book,, diagram,, and vart- 
J ous appliances of teaching, one come, upon 
the motor power that is to set in motion 
IffiS m ° k "eftStive the marvelous resources 



^^we^XqS^the* 

ag° ? " ' . . 

Under the inspiration 
what has been accomplished 




arising^ from 
ucu .in the past, SB 
The encouragement, afforded by thi, mem- 
orable oc caslon. as American, and loyal Lou- 
isianians, we take our place under the stars 
and strips, under the protection of the ea- 
gle, andVhe pelican, to continue 
fembustrate our worth as men an dtixens. 
And there we intend to stay ^ th flJ^. 
dier. of the Northern ««fc«-2«?lte?8KS 

3 „e£?s -°T^£t~rt nu 8 



has s nee been organic -•; . 

and Territories, we were here, bought at the 
rate of three Indians for two Negroes, c lear- 
ino. the forests, tilling the soil, building cit e,. 
n?va«Unrthe»e river, and bayou,, nghting 
iidlans. and helping the white man to .ub- 
due tnii country. "With the proudest Ro- 
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Letters from Hampton Graduates. 

From a Stay-at-Home " Prod'igai.." 
Tribute to Tried Friends. From a 
Dixon Scholar. Memories of Miss 
Longstreth. Regrets for General 
Marshall's Resignation — one Satis- 
faction. Trying to Teach. Home 
Sweet Home. In view of the elec. 
tion. From Married Graduates— A 
Hampton Family. 



from 



stay-at-home 



Hampton counts as no prodigal, but 
as one of the most faithful .sons whom 
she and no strange master has sent 
into the field to feed/fhe lambs, the 
writer of the two following letters. 
But she is glad that he repents of his 
long silence, and hopes to have more 
frequently in the future, the graphic 
reports which he knows so well how to 
write. I 

1 March 24th. 18S5. 

Miss A. E. C. 

Dear Friend -•: I suppose I have forfeited 
1 all claim of adoption to Hampton by not 
complying with the request to keep her in- 
formed of my whereabouts and vocation of 
life. etc.. and am in " no way worthy to be 
called her son." But I am sure that she will 
not be less forgiving than the father of the 
prodigal, when I return and confess that " 1 
nave sinned against her, and am no more 
worthy to be called her son. Make me as one 
of her hired servants." 

In order that you may see that I had a 
mind to do right, 1 send with this a letter 
which 1 began to you soon after you took 
charge of the work. It is dated January 
b 22d. 1883. and gives a better-account of my 
school work than 1 can give at present. Of 
course you want to know why I did not fin- 
ish and send it. Just about thai time my 
father, who had been confined to the house 
for nearly twelve months', got much worse 
and continued so until the 29th of the fol- 
lowing March, when he departed this life. 
He was very kind and faithful, and his loss 
so much confused my whole being that I had 
not mind for writing for a long while. I 
would have written 'he next Fall, but I 
stopped teaching, and was so busy with 
other things that I had very little time for 
writing any save business letters which re- 
quired very little time and thought. 

I disliked very much to give up my school 
over there, for I had worked very hard and 
had gotten it in good working order, but I 
felt it my duty to work at that which would 
pay me better, as I had greater responsibili- 
ties upon me than I had before my father 
died. So I engaged in a little business, 
(huckstering), and did very well. *' * * » 
Just about as I closed out my business the in- 
crease of scholars in one of the public 
schools was so great that a new teacher had 
to be put in and as I stood well with the 
trustees, and passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion, I succeeded in getting the situation and 
have been teaching ever since, (four months) 
and have had a daily average of 45 scholars. 
I assist the Hampton graduate and we get on 
"•nicely together with our work. Our term wtl 
f Olose about the 15th ol May. We do not 
(^£et our pay promptly every month, as we 
did. We have not gotten pay (or but one- 
half of one month since Christmas. Hoping 
that you will excuse my negligence, I am 
with much respect. 

' L Yours truly, I. 



must have been a great burden upon her 
after working as she has for so many years, 
so that she may get the rest necessary to re- 
gain some of her lost strength. Sorry to 
lose the friendly and instructive correspond- 
ence which, we mightr-isay, has been a great 
treat to the graduates in their several fields 
ol labor. She (Mrs. Dixon) is an old and 
tried friend of mine and our whole family, 
for it is to her that I owe my all for what 
education I have. She was the first to put 
a book into my hands just after Lee sur- 
rendered, and not into mine only, but hun- 
dreds of other* — for she was the first teach- 
er whom the Friends of Philadelphia sent 
here to teach us after the war closed ; and 
she. has been engaged directly or indirectly 
in the work ever since. Her name will ever 
be dear to me, and I daresay, it will ever be 
dear to the many hundreds whom she has 
helped or caused to be helped in getting an 
education. We bid her an affectionate fare- 
well, and wish her many happy years in her 
private retirement. 

It throws us old graduates somewhat in 
an awkward position to commence an old 
work with a new hand, so to speak, for 
those who have not had much dealing with 
the colored people are apt tamisconstrue, to 
some extent, their language, and when op- 
portunity permits they take their text from 
the 4th or 5th chapter of some colored per- 
son's letter that they have received, and 
make sport of what was meant to convey an 
idea which was very interesting to the 
writer, though badly expressed. But as 
General Armstrong has given us to under- 
stand that you are in the right church. I 
take it for granted that you are in the right 
pew also..and shall endeavor to write to you, 
as I wouid my former correspondent. Mrs. 
Dixon, feeling that you will not tell tales nut 
of school, though they be very amusing at 
times. 

I have a very nice school house and a 
very interesting school, with [19 pupils on 
roli*and a daily average of 50. 

I commenced- October 2d. 1882. and am 
now on the fourth month. The term 



however, and that is I was present 
when he got 'caned."' The caning, 
as many of his friends will remember, 
was a gold-headed one, with an inscrip- 
tion expressing the loving appreciation 
of the Hampton alumni. 



SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BYtJRRA I.ANGHORNE, 

Our pear Old Mammy. 



Can human friendship display a tenderer 
trying to teach. " e „ t '£ n * hat which , has " er existed between 

. , the Negro nurses of the South and the white 

A young man who has developed children whose heads have been pillowed 
that fundamental principle of pedagog- upon their faithful breasts? Whatever may 
ics that nothing is taught unless it is ! he th e prejudices of race, they all vanish in 
learned, from his own experience, and j fgard l ? r ^ he dear old "Mammy" of our ' 
is not likely to . become therefor 
less of a teacher, writes : 



I fancy. The Southern Democrat, who is 
j roused to indignation by the verv mention 
of "civil rights." becomes "as a little child'> 
| in his Mammy's presence, respectfully offers 
her a chair, and treats her with the courtesy 
due to his foster-mother. The refined and 
polished lady of the South, who shrinks in 
honor from the idea of social intercourse 
with Negroes, throws her arms ar. und her 
Mammy's neck and presses her fair cheeks 
to the) dear old face which bent lovingly 
over her cradle. 

The Negro has been an interesting study 
to me. from the 'Jays of my childhood, when 
my favorite seat was upon the dropsical 
feet of my Mammy, as she rested them upon 
a cushion, and never dislodged me. but 
painfully shifted them aside and bestowed 
on me a pleasant smile in return for the look 
of heartfelt affection with which 1 regarded 
her honest brown lace. How oft have I 
puted with my little sisters the pleasure 



" Heretofore I have been writing that I 
am teaching, but of late I experience so 
much difficulty in getting some of my pupils 
to attain 'the desired standard that I feel 
like writing only that I am trying to teach." 

HOME, SWEET HOME. 

The same writer says : " Last week 
I spent what money I had in the pur- 
chase of a lot. When I get some more 
money I'll build a house on it and 
call it home. I hope later on to change 
it to sweet home" This sounds to us 
rather suggestive. We " hear a 
sound of marriage bells." 



He continues : 

" As to your query about my experienc- j ?', slc0 P ,n K with her ; how often have I 
ing any difficulty during the late election. fel * B"'"-yas ' '»•<" inv cheek to hers and 
I would say that I experienced none. The rcl,z 5 d , tha i 1 ! oved her beKer than "V 
election was, in this county, as (ar as I ob- ! m .° _ V , ° T . her ?''pper never was — ' 
sjrved and have learned, a peaceable one. 
The rending of Southern newspapers and 
York iXation sent me bv the kind- 



ness o( Ml! 
ha'd governed my ir 
defeat and Clcvelai 
in the least moved, 
teed in the Const 
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TRIBUTES to tried friends. 

FROM A DIXON SCHOLAR. . 

We gladly publish the heartfelt trib- 
utes in the three following letters, the 
first of which is from the writer of the 
one above, one of the sixty pupils sent 
through Hampton twelve years ago, by 
the efforts of their generous friends and 
former teachers, Mr and Mrs. George 
Dixon, who, in their English home, will 
be glad, we hope, to know how con- 
stantly they are remembered in their 
Hampton field of labor, and in the 
many places brightened by their benev- 
olence. 



Dear Friend :— 
' Yoqr letter informing me that Mrs. D ixon 
had given ijp the work of corresponding with 
the graduates and that you now have 
charge Of it, was received a few weeks ago, 
and I was glad and sorry too - glad that 
Mrs. Dix«n had given up the work which 



be about 
ally arc v 
and I gel 
1 get < 



nths. The people gen 



very friendly to me and my work, 
!t on verv well. 

on very' well too with my white 
friends, and ever have, and whenever I want 
a favor done I always go to them if I don't 
want to be refused. One great obstacle in the 
way is too much work and not enough pay. 
I have no assistant /and it is impossible for 
me to do justice to so many scholars - fifty. 
Then a great many are not able to buy 
books and I have to talk a great deal more 
than 1 would were they all supplied with 
books. 

Another difficulty is the non-attendance 
of pupils. Some of them drop off two and 
three days every week, and when the term 
ends, they do not know very much, and 
thoir parents very often complain and say 
that their children went to Mr. A. or B. so 
many months, but did not learn anything. 
Last' term the mother of a little boy went to 
the Superintendent and comi.lained about 
her boy not learning anything, and a few 
days after she came* to me with the boy and 
id he did not learn fast enough, and that 
: had studied higher books at some other 
hool than I had put him in. 1 got my 
school register and showed her that the hoy 
had not been to school but two days during 
the month and a half tnat the school had 
been open. L 



'-This dear and , constant friend of 
Hampton and its workers will ever 
have her own place amd'ng our " gen- 
tler memories." The letters of gradu- 
ates often refer to her with the grati- 
tude and affection which all who knew 
her feel. One young man writes re- 
cently : 

" The colored people have lost a true 
friend in the death of Miss Longstreth. 
Future graduating classes at Hampton will 
not hear her kind, loving words, her good 
advice and her exhortations to do the right 
because it is right. She has finished her 
course and now rests from her labors." 



U ited 
„. „..d hap- 
pily the time is not yet when one political 
! party can change the fundamental principles 
j of ou- Government. The colored people 
j as a rule, show a great deal of disatisfaction 
at the success of the party in power, but, I 
hope that President Cleveland's adminis- 
tration may prove a special blessing to the 
country and to them. Agents from Kansas 
and Arkansas have been taking advantage 
of the unsettled condition of their minds to 
induce them to migrate West. The agents 
have met with considerable success so lar, 
but their success or lailure in the future will 
depend almost entirely up >n the nature of 
the reports received from those who have 
gone.- And by the way. Miss C. will you 
please, if convenient, give me some informa- 
tion relative to some reliable paper printed 
in the interest of western emigration? 

But about my school. The closing exer- 
cises were held on the 21st of 1 
Many white citizens of tli 
were invited, but owing to prev 

ments to visit the New Orleans Exposi 

but few attended. The colored people pres- 
ent were numerous. The programme for 
the day included recitations in reading, or- 
thography, history, geography, grammar 
and arithmetic, exhibition of maps drawn by 
pupils, and speeches with music intervening. 
It was pleasing to see the parents' apprecia- 
tion of their children's doings. Some of 
the white friends were called on for speeches 
declined to say anything further th 



I stituted for Solomon's rod ; she never told us 
I with a serious air that it »as "her duty to 
punish us." Mammy often told us that her 
mother was a king's daughter in her native 
land, and our ideas of royalty were much 
confused in the attempt to reconcile her 
statement as to court life in Africa with the 
lessons from English history which mother 
was begining to teach us. However, we 
thought it quite right that Mammy, being of„ / f 
royal descent, should have her meals car- [ 
ried to her on a waiter by another servant 
aftci mother had filled the large picture-cov- 
ered bowl with coffee and supplied the plate. 



delighted 



ih blue flow 
the table. He 
the presence Of 
tion confined us to the ni 
had our meals sent up to 
atMammy's table and get 
coffee or taste Cue highly 



:ry dish 

light indisposi- 
ry. and we loo, 
and could sit 
pof her strong 
ned viands 



om her plate, instead of the simple _ 
hich we were limited in mother's sight. 
Mammy had her own ideas about bringing 
5 children ; and as she had successfully 
ared a brood of twelve in our grandmolh- 
's nursery, mother very willingly gave.each 
:w comer into the lender hands which had 
'er a ready welcome for the little strangers, 
ne of her rules was that the.children "must 
get their sleep out," and we were never 



neighborhood get the,r sleep out ' and we were never 
plous aVranoe 1 h:lrshl y roused, but always awoke smiling to 
■ e " the crooning song improvised for our bene- 
fit with a pet name for each of her darlings, 
from "King"— as she always called our 
sunny-haired brother— to the "Birdie'" which' 
moaned away its feeble life in her arms. 
How vividly I recall the aspect of our nur- 
sery as it appeared each rr.orningof my child- 
hood ; when everything having been put in 
order, and the cnildren, clean and smiling, 
were perched in the deep window-seats,' 
Mammy placed her rockingchair in the cen- 
tre of the room, so that there would be no 



to express their pleasure with what they ' X, °„ „, „ 

had heard and seen. With the close of the . T r l'"ft stumbling over it drew 
day the pai-enis and children returned to ! « Sff i £ ft'" 8 . 



their homes, and 1 to mine with the deter- 
mination to teach a more successful school 
in the future than I have yet taught." 

Mc. K. 



FROM MARRIED GRADUATES- 
TON FAMILY. 



Marriage is by no means always a 
stop to our graduates' teaching. It is 
ore apt to be so in the cities, in the 



REGRETS FOR GENERAL MARSHALL S RE- 
SIGNATION — ONE SATISFACTION. 

From many graduates come such ex- 
pressions as this of one young man : 
" I was very sorry to hear from you that 
circumstances rendered it necessary for 
General Marshall to resign the posi- 
tion of treasurer of the Institute j and 
this from one young woman graduate : 
" I am glad to know that General Mar- 
shall will still be connected in some 
way with the school." Not all have 
had the opportunity to say with the 
latter :■ '•' There is one satisfaction 1 have 



opened the little Bible which was never out 
ol her reach. She always seemed to me to 
look over injtead ol through her large brass 
spectacles astshe read hail-aloud, in a sing- 
song voice, the blessed words of which she 
never grew weary. In those "good old 
times " colored people were not supposed to 
want to read anything but the Bible, and I 
often wonder what Mammy ' would have 
thought of the reckless way in which they 
handle newspapers and "Filth Readers" in 
these days. what a comfort that little 
brown Bible was to Mammy, to be sure ; and 
— 1 how serenely she read on while we played 
case of young women. One such, who around her, in no wise disturbed when the 
js not discouraged by the school laws exigencies of the dill's wardrobe required 
from good work in other directions, some pins and we all rushed to search Mam- 
writes : my's turban, which' served as an unfailing 
" I have not taught for five years-that is P inc " snion and «?» constantly replenished 
since my marriage Unfortunately, so soon I aS , 5he SWCP u th £ fl ° 0r " , " 
as we ta'ke on "double entry." we are Tot 1 remeraber the consternation/in the -flur- 
wanted, So I take up my housework and SCry 0nC , morn '"g' wh . e " Mammy having 
six music scholars. I also am a member of gS?, e t0 „ s e f p fc w S , e read ' n S as "sual.the ''tile 
the Foreign and Home Missionary Sode°y I h W J"! Ch ^ l ? n S be . e " '." a "iticalTOlte, 
connecter! with the church " and? he To S f ropped S? hands m p ', ec , es on the ??° r ' 
mens'Christian Temperance Union hare Mammy looked very mournful over tile (fag- 

a sister teaching at .who was also a ' S^Sl but T^"' wh ° chan « d , to f. m «> 

graduate of, Hampton. - My second sister J u « th ="' ^'°sh f ' would repair itsinmf.es, 
Sas attended school here ^KIK and when she brought back the book in a 

?h< ft" grade and°tsread *lS3tt't^' l &&&JBi 
Hitrh school aha t<.»»h» 1... .„„ T„.5 I > much pleased, and we children declared af- 
2&£&£sU^g. TO^IS i ** „ a examination,'^ it.was rficer 

Hami 
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Indian Department 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge. 
Regular Contributors : 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Sec'y Indian Rights 
Association, 
Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev. John J. Gravatt, 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton. Gen I Sec'y of the Wo- 
mans' National Indian Asstt. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D. 
James McLoughlin. 
John G. Gasmann. 



"The Government," says a veteran 
Canadian missionary, "gives the Indian 
a reserve and a plow and bids him go 
to farming. What would become of 
the politicians if they were given bows 
and arrows and told by the Indian to 
live by the chase or die ?" 

Bishop Hare says of {he progress of 
mission work in Southern Dakota, "A 
no'.iceable fact is the disposition of the 
Indians to self help. They are learning 
to contribute to the work, even though 
they are destitute of money. They 
bring offerings from their products; 
hay, 'fowls, moccasins, milk, etc. In 
this way they ra : se 1 in i83i $500, in 
1882 SS05, in 1S83 $1200, and in 188 
$1500, to help on the work, showing a 
gratifying increase." 

' That Canada has ! 
culties with her India 



fewer diffi- 
nd that they 
came later than ours, is principally 
due to the fact that theirs is a more in- 
hospitable couniry than ours, the pop- 
ulating of which goes on more gradu- 
ally, and the relations between the 
original and incoming inhabitants 
have more time to adjust themselves. 

* * The key to the situation in 
Canada appears to be precisely the 
same as in the United States. — Morn- 
ing Star. ■ 

Let us not depend on politicians to 
reform tne Indians. We cannot safely 
depend even on Government schools 
to solve the Indian problem The long- 
est root of hope for the Indian is to be 
found in the self-sacrifice of the Chris- 
tian church. * * It is the church, 
by evangelizing the Indian, . that will 
bring him into a condition to desire 
education. It is through religion-arid 
education that he will gradually ac- 
quire self-support, self-protection, self- 
government. We must emphasize more 
incisively the religious side of Indian 
reform. — Rev. Josebh Cook. 



surprise a settlement, of course they 
retaliate, then follows the inevitable 
newspaper paragraph, 'Shocking In- 
dian atrocities! No sex or age regard- 
ed.' It is hard work to fight Indians 
under the conviction that they are rig/it 
and we are wrong. That was my state 
of ^nind; and I soon exchanged from 
the cavalry into the artillery to get rid 
of the necessity of Indian warfare. 1 
The "stjniulus of duty" seems to have 
been lacking here. 



WhyNotan Indian S.ato? 
Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, who as a 
member of the special committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to investigate the 
condition of the Indian Territory, says 
that the committee found the Indians 
in that territory in the best condition 
possible. "I think they will work out 
their own future, if left to themselves. 
The Indians of the territory are in fa- 
vor of forrhing an Indian state, to be 
admitted as a member of the Union. 
They say they would willingly receive 
the Indians from other parts of the 
country, and do all in their power to 
help them along." 

Friends of the Indian are already 
discussing this proposition. Why not 
an Indian stale? There is land enough. 



The Savage Apache. 

The Apaches are cunning as the red 
fox and insatiate as tigers. There is 
no hope of glory to cheer the soldier 
who upholds bur flag in that dreary 
field. There is no stimulus but duty. 
There is small honor in killing an In- 
dian, (!) still less in falling before one. 
A passing interest is raised, but it is 
brief. The atroeities are so frequent 
and monotonous; always the same tale 
of insult, torture, death.— Exchange. 

A recent conversation with one of 
our army officers, who wasted three 
years in fighting the Indians, throws 
some light on paragraphs like the 
above, so frequent in our newspapers 
to-day. "Are the stories of so-called 
Indian atrocities exaggerated?" we en- 
quired. "Perhaps not," he replied, 
with moderation, "but there is another 
side which seldom appears. When we 
fall upon an Indian camp, we usually 
kill everything. The Indians won't 
ask for quarter; we can't take them 
prisoners; • we are forced to extermi- 
nate them; the squaws fight as well as 
the men, and we nn'l well avoid kill- 
- ng them too; somehow most of the 



The "unification, consolidation and or 
ganization" of the tribes would cer- 
tainly promote their general progress. 
Why not admit such a state upon the 
same terms and with the same rights 
as any other state of the union? "The 
Indians would have to become citizens 
of the United States by the process of 
aturalization. Their would be no spe- 
cial class of Indian rights or Indian 
disabilities, since all this would be su- 
perseded by a common citizenship." 

Let it not be forgotten that a "com- 
mon citizenship" implies certain nat- 
ural and legal rights, not the least of 
which is the right to live where we 
please. No other class of citizens is 
set apart to form a manufacturing 
state or an agricultural state. We have 
no German state nor Irish state. The 
history of our attempts to remove In- 
dians from their homes and establish 
them on lauds of our choosing, betrays 
the exercise of arbitrary and worse 
than arbitrary power. The homes of 
our people are determined by natural 
causes, by inclination and choice. 
What an inconsistency to bring the 
Indian under the rule by making of 
him, at the outset, such a tremendous 
exception. 

It is probably safe to say that hos- 
tile tribes of Indians, following milder 
customs and speaking distinct lan 
guages, would assimilate and combine 
less easily and quickly than Indians 
and whites. This device, assuming 
that it were practicable, would serve 
only to perpetuate a collection of pet 
ty nationalities. The'Indian Territory 
is in itself a prodigious mistake. The 
theory is an exploded one. An Indian 
state! If such were the solution of our 
problem, it had belter never be solved 
I And it never will be until not in one 
but in every State and Territory in the 
Union the Indian has his rights as a 
citizen and as a man. 



"Vain was the strength of the giant,— ■ 

Never a spell could bind 
Wasis. the unconquered baby — 
Stronger than sun or wind. 
»*«•«»» 
So. since the world had beginning. 

Nothing unconquered remains. 
Save only Wasis, the baby — 

Home's little master he reigns." 
The same number gives us a pictur- 
esque account of a buffalo hunt, by an 
eye-witness. This is good description. 
"The tall brown covers of the teepees 
with a blue column of smoke rising 

Krom the nest of poles sticking out of 
he top, and the little bee hive shaped 
wickiups, made from boughs covered 
with skins, composed a savage village, — 
beautiful in its straggling picturesque- 
ness and thronging life, and so airy in 
its effect that you could not but feel 
that on the slightest whim, it would 
vanish like a mirage." 

We cannot resist the temptation to 
appropriate two more sentences, in 
which we can feel the movement of the 
hunt. 

"It was a beautiful sight to see the 
naked Indians and naked ponies, flying 
across country in a long, straggling 
line, converging toward the black, bil- 
lowy mass of objects far ahead. * * 
Pretty Blackbird was in the lead, his 
horse cleaving the air like a swallow; 
his hair streamed in the wind, his mus- 
cular, bronze body poised gracefully 
as a part of his steed; his right hand 
held his Winchester rifle, thrown easi- 
ly into the hollow of the left arm." 

The notes, of Mr. Geo. de Forest 
Brush, a painter of aboriginal scenes 
and figures, in the May Century, con- 
tains the subject from — we suppose an 
artist's standpoint. There is some- 
thing decidedly repellent about, his 
selfish, matter-of-fact suggestions/ and 
it may be added that the fine re- 
productions of his paintings show 
much the same sort of treatment. 

After a few contemptuous, would-be 



Incidents <ff Indian Life at 
ampton. 

Bows-and-arrows are the fashion- 
able amusement in the Indian Depart- 
ment. 

An Indian baby-carriage is a late ad- 
dition to the shady walks about Wino- 
na. 

We had a brief but welcome visit 
from five Carlisle teachers, the week 
before commencement. . 

Married, at Yankton Agency. D. T., 
April 19th, by Rev. J. P. Williamson, 
John Randall and Mary Goulet, the lat- 

r a returned Hampion student. 

The "June tea" given to the small- 
est girls and boys, with a rose at each 
plate and unlimited strawberries, was 
hugely enjoyed by the guests, and to 
the lookers-oh seemed quite the pret- 
tiest affair of the season 

Our boys were interested, the other 
evening, in an original debate written 
by Indian boys at Carlisle and given 
on their Anniversary Day. . The ques- 
tion, " Shall the Indians be Farmers or 
Stock-raisers?" is discussed in these 
papers with spirit and good sense.. 

Our annual "Indian picnic" came 
off about the middle of May, with ap- 
propriate :ind time-honored'festivities. 
\n immense scow took the merry party 
'across the creek;" where a variety of 
nnocent amusement, from flower hunt- 
ng to a match ball game, enlivened 
the afternoon. Our Indians still seem 
uncommonly at home Out of doors. 

AN INDIAN FAIR. 

Miss Walker has offered to hold a 
fair in Pittsfield this month for the 
benefit of the LendiHand-CIub, and 
the girls and boys have made a num- 
ber of pretty and.characterislic articles 



f 



,."V c, . al . cw <-o"^»'P'"ous wou,u-oe _ for , ranging from bows-and-arrows 
disillusionizing sentences, Mr. Brush and Indian Lintin^ to hi<rhlv rivili.ed 



The Indian In Current Literature. 

The magazine literature of the day 
reflects rather than controls popular 
opinion. That the Indian is a more or 
less conspicuous figure in the month's 
periodicals, indicates, not so much that 
he is worth talking about as that people 
are talking about Aim? It may be a pity, 
but it is undoubtedly true, that popu- 
lar interest, even of a light and sensa- 
tional order, is very greatly to our pur- 
pose. 

In that" charming child's magazine, 
Wide Awake, Edith W. Cook puts into 
indifferent verse a legend of thePenob- 
scots, from Mr. Leland's ' collection . 
The liberal illustrations are sketchily 
suggestive of the pretty story of a great 

marrtnian Knffl*H h„ k K , . V U k*' 



children perish. When the Indians magician baffled by a baby's laughter 
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says; "But the question whether they 
are fit to enter the kingdom of Heaven 
is apart from that of their artistic in- 
terest .* * It is not necessary that | 
an Indian learn to spell before we see | 
that his long locks are beautiful as he 
rides against the prairie winds. A re- 
ally handsome squaw is rare, but there 
are more superb and symmetrical men 
among them than I have ever seen else- 
where, their beardless faces reminding 
one always of the antique. * * It is 
when we detach them from all thoughts 
of what we would have them be, and 
enjoy them as part of the landscape, 
that they fill us with lovely emotions. 
It is not by trying to imagine the Indi- 
an something finer than he is that the 
artistic sense finds delight in him. * * 
The Indian is a part of nature, and is 
no more ridiculous than the smoke 
that curls up from the wigwam, or the 
rocks and pines on the mountain side." 

"The picture-writer" is extremely 
soft and graceful, but comparatively 
meaningless; in thj Indian woman 
mourning her brave, on the other hand, 
we have awierd, repulsive, and undeni- 
ably powerful conception. 



Marriage. 

We have received the following an 
nouncement of the marriage of an In 
dian student of Hampton, who return 
ed home a year ago, after a three years 
course, going through the Middle Class 
of the Normal School. He has made 
an excellent record since he left us, as 
a teacher of his people. We wish him 
joy in his new relation. 

Estes-Benoist. At the church of the 
Holy Fellowship, Yankton Agency. Dako- 
ta, on the evening of June 4th, 1885. by the 
Rev. Joseph W. Cook, Mr. Joseph Folsom 
Estes, late of Hampton Normal, Institute, 
and Miss Harriet Benoist, both of Yankton 
Agency. The church was filled with the 
friends, relatives and acquaintances of the 
contracting parties, both white and red. Mr. 
Cook provided a reception for the near rel- 
atives and friends of the bride and groom. 
Miss Benoist is a mixed blood, like Mr. Es- 
tes three^fourths white, and has been edu- 
cated^ the Mission school ol the Episcc-i 



and Indian painting to highly civilized 
fancy-work. A special fund is thus to 
be raised for lending a helping hand to 
Indian graduate-teachers in the West. 

miss Fletcher's talk. 

Miss Alice Fletcher, who has been 
doing good service to the cause in New 
Orleans, gave us the benefit of some of 
her experiences a few days ago. She 
spoke plainly and well to the scholars 
of the demands of civilization upon 
them and of their obligation to deserve 
the help they receive. " My boys and 
girls"— she said— "for you are not yet 
men and women — not until you- have 
learned to use all the powers you have 
for the good of others — Whenever you 
look at the cottage built by ladies of 
New Orleans for an Indian couple,. re- 
member what I have promised them 
for you, and remember that you have 
to make my promise good." 

" the wheat looks pretty." 

Minnie Stawlr writes to us as fol- 
lows from Omaha Agency. " We are 
very busy since we came home. We 
are going to breaking our land. We 
live in Philip's father's house; I missed 
my little house so much. I hope Mrs. 
Nancy keep it clean. I missed Hamp- 
ton so much. All the Omahas are do- 
ing very well; they very busy in this 
Spring. Their wheat looks so pretty I 
So many going to break their land. 
The weather is so pleasant out here; 
the grass is green and the trees is so 
pretty. I told my mother that you all 
the teachers very kind to little Ed>ie 
and she very much please to yo/t all.'^ 

Talk about Carlisle. _ 

SUGGESTIONS AND TMPRESSIONS FBOM 
CAPT. PRATT AND HIs'wORK.'^V 

"So you have seen Carlisle ? " " WelL 
what is it like ?" ,„"JHow,js it different 
from Hampton ?" ,,! Wpwjs it.befter?" 
These are some oft.th? questioji$;that 
assail us as we come tp.a,latebre«kfast 
table on a fair Ma^nibrh'uig, after pur 
"ays' absence .on.a,^isit to the 
-eat Indian School, Carlisle and 
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Hampton arc certainly generous rivals- 
"for of course we're rivals," exclaimed 
Capt. Pratt, with the hearty laugh that 
made his words sound delightfully cor- 
dial. •' I crowd Armstrong' all I can, 
and he— he crowds everybody ! , 
Meantime the friendly differences of 
workers in a common cause are food 
for thought and matter of helpful dis- 
cussion. _ 

" So you have seen Carlisle ? Yes — 
and that epitome of modern progress — 
a bit of the best of the nineteenth cen- 
tury set in the!lovely ffame of the 
Pennsylvania hill-country— will long 
be fresh in memory. Carlisle has a 
decided charm in its surroundings, and 
a breezy quiet, as it were, in its actual 
and mental atmosphere. There is 
something picturesque about the long, 
low barracks embowered In trees, and 
a certain quaintness clings to the old- 
fashioned interiors. This hint ol the 
past is strongly at variance with the 
intensely modern and radical and un- 
compromising spirit of growth that 
pervades and rules. Carlisle will ac- 
cept of nothing less for tb* Indian than 
equality— identity of rights and inter- 
ests—she will make of him nothing 
l ess _nor more — than an American— 
alive to the struggle and the competi- 
tion which seem, with us, the inevita- 
ble conditions of progress. 

Her rigorous system of English 
speaking is a part of this exact train- 
ing. The week before Commencement 
was marked by a " clean record " in 
English. No word of Indian was 
spoken by Capt. Pratt's four hundred 
Indian children. This is not a compuls- 
ory thing— it is the wonderful result of 
a very strong sentiment rather than of 
severe discipline. Here is a high stand- 
ard which commends itself to us at 
once. Yet there is much to be said, as 
Carlisle's liberal-minded Ia.dy princi- 
pal herself admitted to us, in favor of 
a less consistent effort. The India* 
must get his religious teaching largely 
through the medium of his own tongue, 
or get it, for the present, not at all ! 
Two years of school life is admitted to 
be the very shortest time in which he 
can prepare to gain many abstract 
ideas through the English , language ; 
and after three or four years there are 
many stumbling-blocks in 'the way of 
the simplest Bible study. The mass 
of the Dakota people will learn the 
first truths of Christianity from the 
Dakota Bible. So say the teachers. 

The general discipline of , the school 
strikes us as admirably carried out. In- 
some respects, noticeably in the associ- 
ation of the girls and boys, the system 
differs radically from our own. Doubt- 
less the much greater number under 
Capt. Pratt's care in itself admits of 
less individual freedom than is found 
possible and desirable of Hampton. 

What of the work in the class-rooms? 
The methods are_ those of Hampton and 
of all model schools ; the style is some- 
what dissimilar to ours. Each teacher 
takes her own class through the day and 
evening. We should say that this tends 
to make work thorough and discipline 
«asy, while on the other hand, the teach- 
ing loses in spirit and the teacher misses 
a certain relief in change of atmosphere. 

The industrial system deserves hearty 
commendation throughout. Why do 
not some of our Indian boys learn tail- 
oring? There are twenty apprentices 
in the tailor's work-shop at Carlisle. 
The girls mend all the boys' clothing 
as well as their own, and do it beauti- 
fully. We hoar much of Carlisle's ex- 
cellent farm and of the results of Capt. 
Pratt's "planting out" in the rural dis- 
tricts of Peoiiiylvania. We talked more 
or less with the boys oh this subject, 
id are inclined to say that they .sur- 
iss ours in a degree of agricultural 
thusiasm. 



Our Horn* Letters, 
.of month an English letter from 
each Indian student carries some of the 
light of Hampton into distant Western 
homes. A boy who has been here but 
a year, understanding a little English 
•when he came, says as follows: 
"I am golds: to write you a letter to-day. 
-twrlto English well. But I will try 



to write some speak words English, and I 
want to tell you something about in hamp- 
ton. boys and girls. Wc are getting along 
nicely in school and we are try to battle 
English every day. Sometimes I am try 
hard to battle English, and sometimes I 
forget and speak words Indian. * * Now 
I am going to tell you something about 
what we do at school. We go to school 
every morning. Some of the boys or girls 
work in morning and go to school in the 
afternoon. I read in Second Reader. Last 
Saturday we have good time, and at night 
we go to Winona, and we have good time. 
All the bovs make arrow and bow, and make 
some nice pictures, and all Indian boys hat- 
ing a boat, when we did not have school, 
we take a boat and row on the water hav- 
ing good time. ♦ * But I want say one 
mSre words to you. We are try to do right 
now, and we are always try think about good 
things. Now we are all try to help each 
other boys, and 1 am tryio» every day. 

This and more was written without 
assistance, and the spelling and pen- 
manship are excellent. 

We give further examples from some 
of the home letters of the thoughtful 
boys and girls of the first division: 

"Now I like to tell you about Commence- 
ment Day, last few weeks ago. A great many 
white people came here, and there are some 
gentlemen spoke to us. We had a nice time 
meeting together. There are some students 
spoke too. Some of the Indians sickness so 
they will go home. Because so many of 
them die this year. It is very.hard time that 
time. lust like when the cloud close to- 
gether, and their day is darkness, covered 
over with them. That is night come to us. 
and then this is spring-time, so beautiful : 
and bright day most eveiy day. • » If I 
should go North this summer may be learn 
some more English words. But perhaps you 
will thinK just same. But it is not same. Be- 
cause the Indians together here so they have 
speak to each other. So I think best way go 
to Massachusetts.' 

"Any thing we try hard here at Hampton [ 
because when we go back home Dakota 
some girls teach school and boys good 
works. Some boys work shop and some 
work farm. I work farm too. This month 
all day speak English, nobody talk Indian: 
try hard. ' 

"Last Decoration Day we had very good 
time; boys play ball all day and girls play 
croquet on their grounds, and in evening 
the boys went to Winona Lodge and had 
good time there. In afternoon we was go- 
ing to church to cemetery but it rain too 
hard that we could not go. so we all went 
up to chapel. I am in the first division now 



My friends, this school is ours. We want 
knowledge and we have come for it a long 
way. Sometimes we die here. Where do we 
go when we die ? We go to God s house and 
nave life without end. Therefore we are not 
sorry anymore, and gladly go to live with 

A, little while ago a letter came from Grow 
Creek, and that letter told the truth. It 
said:"Tbey have taken our lands away from 



us. Maiy hundred white people have come 
into outcomes, and I think the Indians 
will fight-'Therefore for a few da«.w*could 
not study; we were always thinking about 
our homes. But our teachers helped us 
much, and made our hearts strong. 
"We know all will come right by-and-by, 
they said. We listened to them. At last one 
of our friends came down Irom Washing- 
ton. His name is Prof. Painter. He stood 
up in the midst of us and said: I am 
glad to be with you. You have heard bad 
news from your homes. The President and 
Sec. Teller spoke, and the white people have 
done this. But now President Cleveland and 
Sec L->mar have come in, and we have told 
them about the Indians. I think all will be 
right. We have telegraphed, [iron talk.] 
and everything must stop. AH this 
Prof. Painter said. 1 know that he is a good 
man and always helps the Indians. 

Baptiste C. Bear-Bira. in Uri Oayk. 
Greenwood, D. T. 



this term. 

"With much pleasure I received your kind 
letter a long time ago, and so think of you. 
How thoughtful and kindness to write me 
most of the time! » * I am very tired to 
living in school, so I want a vacation for 
this summer, and also to see all my parents, 
how they are getting along, and after that 1 
will do what 1 think. May be I shall go to 
school again, I shall have a good home 
and shall enjoy being with you all. Do you 
go to church every Sunday ? 

"There was a white lady came down here 
this winter who was very interested in the 
Indians. And she wanted to have a fair for 
our "Lend-a-Hand Club." and so we have 
all been making things to sell. We have 
made a good many things. They are going 
to send them off to-day to the lady. She is 
going to sell them for»us and send the mon- 
ey to us so we can have it for our "Lend-a- 
Hand Club." We are going to use the mon- 
ey for the sick ones or for the poor, and 
anything to help other people who cannot 
help themselves. I think Lend-a-Hand Club 
a very good thing to do." 



The Omaha Tornado. 

Letters have been coming to us all the 
week from the Omaha Reservation, sad with 
the story of the tornado which has just 
swept over them. 

Philip and Minnie, who. with their little 
Eddie all Hampton visitors will remember, 
returned in the spring to their people. 
Friends in Hartford had promised them 
help in buildings a house, and while ar- 
rangements were being made they had made 
their home with Philip's father. The house 
was old. and as a letter says was " blown to 
atoms. " Fortunately the family were not 
it and so escaped injury, but everything 
as lost, even their books and clothing. 
The home of one of our little boys. Guy 
Stabler, was rolled over three times, the fam- 
ily inside. All were injured, the father pro- 
bably latally so. So many requests came 
asking that the boy be sent to his parents 
that he was finally allowed to go. When 
asked what he was going to do to help them, 
he pulled a fish hook and line from his pock- 
et and replied, "fish for them." The little 
fellow had thought It all out, and with his 
few pennies purchased the only means he 
knew of whereby he might be of service to 
those he loved. 

The Indian children here have held a 
meeting and sent money to aid them, others 
have sent clothing, and we hope other 
friends may be found who will help these 
suffering people. 



Editorial Correspondence. 
Among; our Graduates. 



From Hampton. 
(translation.) 

East of the Great Father's mansion 
there is a great school-house by the 
sea called Hampton. At first this was 
a school for the black people, but now 
Indians too are taught there. There 
are more than a hundred young In- 
dian men and women. But they are 
not all Dakotas. They come from many 
tribes. ' , , . 

A young bfave from Lower Brule, 
Baptiste C. Bearbird, writes to us Mar. 
i6th, and tells us all about it. He 
speaks well, but we have not room for 
all his words. He says: 

"To-day I apeak to you with a glad heart. 
Boys and girlifrom this school have been 
coXmedln the Eplacopal church, (Then 
follow their names and homes.) 
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Of the 1 1 ,000 inhabitants of Nottoway Co. 
Va., two thirds are Negroes. It is an order- 
ly region, with little or no race friction and 
with apparently pleasant relations between 
white and colored. Here as elsewhere, in 
local elections there is less feeling than in 
State or National elections, a point in South- 
ern life which is not generally understood. 
The Country treasurer, clerk and sheriff are 
democrats and independent, chosen for 
their fitness. . - • . 

1 At Burkesville. where I had nof been 
since the Appomattox campaign in 1865, 1 
met William H. Ash. a Hampton graduate, 
and thirteen Colored men in a neat school- 
house where the former teaches, and Irom 
them I received much information. 

Fifteen young colored men and women 
from this county are at various institutions 
for the training of teachers. Five are at 
Hampton, two at Scotia Seminary. N. u, 
three at Petersburg Normal College and one 
at Howard University. Tbtre are seven 
from Hampton and six from other schools 
now teaching in the county, which supports 
in all eighteen colored schools, all over- 
crowded. Three of these are taught by 
whites, who would gladly do all the teaching 
if the colored people would agree to it. 
The schools are open for six months, the 
teachers receiving $25.00 per month, except 
two who get $30.00. About one in ten of 
the colored voters in this county is a land 
holder. Land is cheip ($500 an acre) but 
■ 1 poor. Exhai 



owned from lien to seventy acres apiece, one 
was a hotel faiter and Had nothing, and one 
was a railroad employee with over $500.00 
in the bank.' They were above the average 
and represented the class that cares for edu- 
cation. They all complained of the "no 
fence" law which compels them to fence in 
stock, so that crops may be protected. 
This they say makes it impossible for them 
to laiseUheir meat as they used to. The 
poor mSn wants to turn out his pigs and 
cattle for general grazing, having no pastures 
of his own. and thus make a barrel of meal 
last from Christmas till summer time. 
They propose to vote it down at the next 
election. " *Ve take our children (or fences" 
said they, and this of course means keeping 
them out of school to watch stock.. Tobac- 
co is the only crop that pays; 5000 plants 13 
the average to an acre, and five plants make 
a pound, which brings six cents. But it is 
steadily exhausting the soil, and I hear it 
said that finally the blacks only will be able 
to live on these poor land. The Negroes 
declare that a large class of whiuis will do 
nothing but "drink whiskey, and keep store 
which in their view means that land will 
gradually cheapen until Negroes will hold 
the most of it. ■ 

There are fifteen colored churches in the 
county but not more than two or three de- 
cent preachers. Rev. Mr. R is a Presbyte- 
rian missionary doing excellent work. He 
deplores the moral condition of these people 
which is not helped by ignorant ministers, 
manv of whom do more harm than good. 
Danville, in Pittsylvania Co. near the N: U 
line, is a wide awake, charmingly situated 
city of 10.000 inhabitants white and colored, 
built on hills with a few'fine streets. I have 
never seen more attractive looking homes 
than those on Main street. It is best known 
as the centre ol a great tobacco producing 
-region where the best quality of that article 
is raised and prepared for market. The 
place is growing wonderfully, new factories 
ire constantly springing up. Young nseli 
■ ive pushed it with Western energy, and; it 
is to-day vastly unlike most Southern cities. 
Agents from foreign countries are here buy. 
in? and shipping choice lots of the weed 
The scene when hundreds of curious.covered 
wagons laden with tobacco from the sur- 
rounding region, come in long trains and fill 
the streets, is striking and reminds one of 
army days. The factories work on full time 
about half the year and the operatives are 
colored and of all agesu Huddled together 
as they are. the young girls and boys hear 
much that is bad, and are corrupted, but 
thev are forced to this life, and while many 
of them have earned comfortable livelihoods, 
built good houses, and live decently many 
also have been ruined. An irregular factory 
life is bad for any class. Three cotton mill! 
have recently been built for which the labor 
(white) is imported from North and South. 
Pittsylvania Co. is the largest in the State, 
and has a population of 5'.°oo. the blacks 
being in a majority of about 1.000 The 
land is undulating with many small and 
rapid streams. The soil is gray and red; the 
former light and adapted to tobacco the 
latter, chiefly in the valleys, is good for 
grass wheat and clover. But little grass or 
stock is raised, these being imported from 
as far west as Chicago, which is evidently a 
mistake. The high price of tobacco dis- 
courages cattle raising, guano is used ^10 
stimulate crops, money is made, but the so 1 
grows weaker year by year Grass and cat- 
Hie would help the soil, and would mean less 
money now but more by-and-by. An hour s 
conversation with Rev Dr. Dame. Episco- 



pal Rekor and formerly Supt, of Schools, 
from.fthom I obtained many pom" 
was interesting and instructive. The Negro 
population of Danville is in three divisions 
or communities, lying on the outskirts. Me 
chanicsville has about 2000, J«asafem -coo 
and Jacksonville one thousand. Nearly ail 
these people live in houses of their own 
surrounded by gardens whose produce af- 
fords partial support. Good public free 
schoolslre in reach of all. I visited several 
and found them neat and in every way sat- 

Uf A t0 r«pectable element has grown up; • 
there is a colored society tom j"***^ 
low and vicious are excluded, and its tone is 



steadily improving. 

(Concluded is 



Auguit Number. ) 



proportionately poor. Exhausted land is 
one "of slavery's worst legacies to the future; 
the worn out soil of the Wh is almost the 
saddest fact In the situation, for it drives 
enterprising youth to seek more favorable 
conditions elsewhere. „.' 

Intemperance is held in check by a good 
county judge, a Southern man, who restricts 
the sale of liquor at much as ppasible, and 
makes it really hard to get. I found that of the 
thirteen colored laborers before me. eleven 



We know ol no invention since, the pro- 
duction of the sewing machine, which W 
sens woman's labor so much as J A"" 
pTleTpEARLINE. Its success prove 
iu utility. Within a few years it has become 
a necessity in the kitchen and aundry « 
thousand^ I of familes. It U harmless to f» 
brie or hand,, and does its work «ll »»4 
quickly. We advise those who do not «" 
Pearliut to try it at once. By decreasrat 
^ hardest of woman's work. It promote, 
health and happiness 



Horaford'B Aold Phosphate 

AS A BRAIN FOOD. 

Dr S F Newcome. Greenfield. O.. s»fM 
"U caies of general debility, and torpor oW 
mind and body. It does exceedingly well. 
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™ild be very good, to show us the contents 
nf her trunk/and let us taste her preserves 
Sum a rjartv and use her tea-set, which 
£s pmk&ed and. as w? all decided 
,;titelv much handsomer than mothers 
ShicTwas only gilt-edged. The old hair- 
SES ^ which contained Mammy's treasures 
was a perfect wonder-box to us. and we gaz- 
Z I awestruck, as she displayed one or two 
?."i>lvSk dresses, queer old satin bonne.s 
fndlay shatls. android us of the elegant 
IwiSrs i* four-horse coaches who had been 
wont to come to my grandfather's house m 
w voung days. Her account of hese fine 
oeonle and the fact that grandmothers 
Iwi was the kind daughter aforesaid, made 
S^thliX that those must have been very 
?„, t i m es indeed, and we sighed as we corn- 
ered our simple home surroundings and 
Sico frocks with such grand doings and 
resetted' that we had fallen on such degen- 
erate days. But a sad day came to — 



people on the bridge, where Uncle Billy had 
gotten into a fierce quarrel with a white 
mechanic who lived near us. Just as my 
father was summoned to the spot by the 
cries of the other servants, the white man 
s»ore he would "beat that nigger for h.s 
impudence." and Uncle Billy threw himself 
like a tiger upon him and instantly sprang 
with him in his arms over the parapet to the 
rocks below. A scream rose from every 
woman present, and every one rushed to the 
brink of the stream, fearing that one or both 
of the combatants had been killed ; but both 
had escaped unhurt, and, like the man and 
the bear in the old story, each seemed con- 
tent with his efforts and slowly moved off 
in opposite directions. . 

A loud murmur arose in the crowd to 
' hang the nigger." and my father, who se- 
cretly admired Uncle Billy's pluck, hastily 
improvised a message to the farm and stern- 
ly bidding him mount his riding horse. 
.,„..--,- „„ a "sunnv" spring which stood at the door, sent him out of the 

^ "- . l.u .u. v.^K„ onrf «ihe laid it in 



much to hold the baby, and she laid it 
£e cradle, and went, as mother advised to 
sit bv the kitchen fire. In a little while 
ILre was a great outcry, for Mammy had 
alien on thi floor, and when the doctor, 
who was sent for at once, looked at her he 
said she was paralyzed. For the first time 
jnour Uves there was no one to look after 
the children, and we all wandered about the 
nlace feeling very strange and dismal. «l- 
fefa while we were called into Mammy s 
room where she lay. speechless, but conscious 
on the bed. and mother, whose face was 
°w 'lien with weeping, sat by her reading 
lender promise, and words o? com orf T from 



ces until the affair had blown over 
Combining the various duties of wood- 
cutter, gardener and carnage-driver. Uncle 
Billy was withall a famous cook, though he 
disliked very much to exercise that talent 
and his natural testiness always incieased to 
positive ill-humor when the sickness of the 
cook, or any unusual occasion, required his 
services in that department, and my mother 
often said laughingly that she did not know 
whether to be glad or sorry when she sat 
down to one of Uncle Billy s finely prepared 
dinners, as the . present enjoyment was 
spoiled by his prospective grumbling for 
many days after. 

I well remember the wrath upon his coun- 
ival of some 



tender promise, and words o! comtoK.rom . unexpected arriva of some 

the little Pf^board-covered Bible which tens ^-j £ jgj cook, Infant 

l,ad been Mammy s guide in her long pil mw. services into requisition. 

afo^hVr h aTw h Vf ''Ct n h th Wten | fnd'. wa, ^spaJhed to the wood pile to de- 



" What is it r said papa tenderly. "Vou 
know there is nothing that I would not do 
for you." \ 

"Master." saidXthe dying man rousing 
himself and fixing his gaze firmly on my 
father's face. " I want to be free ! 1 have 
been a slave all my life, and now I want to 
:free!" ._„, 
My father looked much hurt. "Why. 
Billy he said , " have you been ill-treated ; 
have I ever been harsh ; has any one been 
unkind to you ?" 

"No dear master, no." said the old man. 
with faltering tones. "I loves you; you 
has been de kindest master in de world ; an 
I loved my blessed mistress, what's gone to 
glory : an' I loves ebry one of dese Milium 
- 1 ain't got nothin' else to love— but I is 
been wantin' to be free all my life, and now 
I can do no more work an' your poor ole 
nigger is enterin' on eternity, and am t no 
use to nobody. Please, master, set me free f 

My father hastily ordered writing mate- 
rials to be brought— for he saw that life 
was fast ebbing— and. making out the nec- 
essary papers as quickly as he could hand- 
ed them to Uncle Billy, who pressed them 
his lips and his heart, then fixing his eyes 
th a loving confident gaze on my father s 
face, said ; 

••Read it. master." . 
My father read the paper aloud, and hand- 
ed it back. , . 

No sound was heard in the room but the 
labored breathing of the old man. "Thanks 
you, master." he said at last, grasping out 
the words— "thank you,— master." 

A few more deep-drawn sighs, a few last 
struggles, and the paper fluttered no longer 
on his breast. The last wish was fulfilled 
—the slave was hue..— Christian Union Sep- 
tember pth, 1874. 



All of the 10 graduates go out professing 
Christians, and the progress in real manly 
and womanly growth among the graduates 
during this term has been the most satisfac- 
tory part of the year's work. . Each one goes 
out with a strong heart, determined to carry 
the light to some dark corner. 

B/T. Washington. 
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Mammy died she was laid to rest near the 
grave of our little sister, and mother said 
?he felt as if Birdie would not be lonely now 
hat Mammy was dose by her. It was very 
dismal that evening after the funeral, and 
mother and father came and sat in the nur- 
sery because there was no one who could 
be trusted with the children, and we were 
all very quiet until little Netty Said. " Oh. 
mother, you can't have any more babies 
now because there is nobody to nurse them. 
Father smiled, but mother began to cry 
again, and we all joined her. 
^On tmt sunny slope of a V'rgin.a luHside 
where the rose and the woodbine bloom and 
fade undisturbed, where five generations of 
her master's family are sleeping, and the 
grand old mountains cast their solemn 
shadows on the graves, stands an humble 
little marble monument erected to the mem- 
ory of the dear "old Mammy" of our child- 
hood. When the trumpet shall sound and 
the dead shall rise, may the blest _ words 
come to all who sleep therein I doubt- not 
they will come to that true and loving 
heart, " Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord. 

The Last Wish of A Slave. 

BY ORRA LAKGHORNE. 

Uncle Billy was always a character in the 
family. How well I remember his short, 
kctivi figure, and the mingled affection and 
awe with which we children regarded ninv 
He was given to my mother when she was 
married, and drove the carnage in which 
the bridal party performed the five days 
journey which the hundred mile.' ride over 
the middy road, of the time required. 
What wonderful changes have come since 
that day. The children of that fair bride 
rush over the road, with the iron horse, 
while the descendants of that humble faith- 
ful .lave are free men and citizen.. What 
is in more for the neat fW»*» > *g 
haps they shall govern the current, of the 
air and ride upon, the wing, of thewind. 
Perhaps the African of that day. forgetting 
that hi. race has been enslaved, shall carry 
Republican principles to his native land and 
behold her rue to a place of power among 
the nations! • , 

Coming from "Old Virginny. "Uncle 
Billy always proudly stated, he and the rest 
of my mother's servants looked down upon 
the inhabitant, of their new home, in west- 
ern Virginia, because. I suppose, there were 
but few slaves in that part of the country, 
and though the place was a thriving village 
in the midtt of a fertile valley, perhaps the 
air of prodigal hospitality and lavish ex- 
pense to which they had been accustomed 
£=■* lacking in their new surroundings. 
Like all negroes, Uncle Billy Jespised 



.... my mother's orders for dinner, which 
I fancy she did not care to give herself ; and 
I can distinctly recall the indignant manner 
in which the old man shook his head, as he 
laid aside his axe and prepared to go to the 
barn for fowls. Nothing more was heard 
from the kitchen until a most savory and 
comfortable meal was placed upon the table, 
and I noticed the smile with which my 
mother received the numerous compliments 
of her friends, as they discussed the dainty 
viands spread so lavishly before them, and 
congratulated theii hostess on having such 
a cook. . . 

But late that night we were all surprised 
by Uncle Billy's appearing, with an unusu- 
ally gentle and submissive air. at the nur- 
sery door, and my mother, who was deeply 
attached to the old man. hastily We BjI 
come in and tell his troubles. I didn t 
think I'd say nothing 'bout it, said Uncle 
Billy in his 'sturdy tones, "but pears like 1 s 
bleeeed to. You see, Mistus, I wa. mad 
when I went to de barn for dem chickens, 
and defust thing I done was te clap the big 
door toon my right hand an cut de eend of 
my littje finger clean off. I was so mad 
bout gittin' dinner 1 jest picked it up and 
_ ?. ~„ r^v-krt and did not say nothin ; 



what they termed "poor white trash," name- 
ly, such persons as were unable to own or 
hire servants and were forced to work with 
Xelrhand, In my childhood we -lived In 
abricHouse 
which flowed 

of the town. Ju~ ^ A ZT'"'Z^ 
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nit it in my pocket and did not say nothn 
out when f done clean up de kitchen I stuck 
de eend on and tied it with a rag, but it do 
hurt drefful bad.'' 

Uncle Billy iiarrowly escaped lockjaw, 
and my mother mined him H*fany 
through the long and weary illness that fol- 

G, Tho« by-gone years seem like a dream 
now and Cock Billy in the blue cloth cok 
with braas button., which he always wore 
when driving the carriage, or ce^ndays, 
is always one of the prominent figures in 
the scenes which memory bring, before me. 
and over which a cloud of darkness seemed 
to fall like a pall when the hour came in 
which our young mother, the central figure 
of all picture, of pleasure to us. wa. borne 
away to her long home, in the prime ol 
youth . and womanhood. Uncle Efilly, who 
was separated from all hi. carry friends and 
his own people, loved her a> ha own child, 
and seemed to pine away after .he was 
gone. He appeared to have lost all hi. spirit, 
and the other servant*, whom he had al- 
ways kept in awe of him. began to whisper 
to us and to each other that the old man 
•was not long for thi. world. 

The winte? he died was a gloomy one to 
us all ; the shadow of the great sorrow that 
had befallen u» hung over the house and it 
was like opening a fresh wound wner. 1 we 
were summoned* to the death-bed I of, tfi« :old 
and faithful servant, who wa. won call- 
ed to follow hi. loved mt.treww.the spirit- 
land. The whole family had collected 
around the old man. and hi. ey» wandered 
from the dusky faces of his fellow-Krvants 
and retted lovingly on the children who 



Commencement at Tuskegee. 

Editor of -Southern Workman." 

Our Anniversary exercises which occurred 
on the 28th of May. were by far the most 
interesting and encouraging in the history 
ol our institute. The dav was beautiful, not 
too hot nor t» cool. The rain.the day before 
cooled the air and laid the dust. Several 
days before Commencement, friends of the 
school began to arrive. On Thursday, long 
before the hour for beginning the class work, 
wagons, buggies, &c, filled with friends and 
parents, began to arrive in large numbers. 

Later came the excursionist* from Opelika 
and Montgomery. By noon the grounds 
and buildings swarmed with people and by 
two o'clock, when the rhetorical exercises 
were to begin, it was quite a question what 
to do with the people. In a few minutes af- 
ter the Chapel doors were opened it was 
filled to overflowing and a large number, 
were left on the outside. At 2 o clock , the 
following Programme was presented ; 

MUSIC— Normal School Braa> Band 

Saiuiatorv:' 'Mtmemmwim tn —wMmmr 

Klia mtullo..*, Wu MUctatt, AU. 
MUSIC 

Reclt«k» I *» «••*»* ***!*' 

Hiran H. Thwcatt, Tlttpi.AU 

• Htiitd ImfrnrmM in 4*™***"" 

Lcsk D. McCullough, Fi. Miutxll. *U 



ored race, he said, doubles in twenty years. 
That is not true of the period from i860 to 
1880. The percenta:e of increase for that 
period was only 48. and each of the two cen- 
suses is trustworthy. Nor is it true of the 
period from 184010 i860, for in that period 
the percentage of increase was only 54 per 
cent. So much for one of Dr. Allen's re- 
markable statements. While the rate of 
colored increase from i860 to 1880 was 48. 
per cent, the rate of increase for the whites- 
was 61 per cent., although in the earlier 
part of that period there was caused by the 
war a white loss estimated at 1.000,000; 
After making an allowance for immigration, 
it appears that the white rate of increase was 
still greater than that of the colored people. 

It is not difficult to find out just what the 
rate of increase for each race has been since 
our first census was taken. The average de- 
cennial rate of increase for the white people 
for the five decennial periods beginning in 
1790 and ending in 1840 was very nearly 35 
per cent., while the corresponding average 
rate for the colored was only 30 per cent 
The white rate for each of the two following 
decades was more than 37 per cent:, while 
the rate for the blacks was 26)4 for one of 
the decades and only 22 for the other. The 
rates for the double decade ending in 1886 
have already been given— white, 61; colored, 
48. The same general tendency can be 
shown in another way. In 1790 the colored 
people were 19.27 percent, of the whole pop- 
ulation, and the whites were 80.73 per cent. 
This proportion was substantially main- 
tained until 1820, when the colored people 
began steadily to recede and the white peo- \ 
pie to steadily advance. In i860 the whites 
were 85.62 per cent of the whole, and the 
colored people only 14.13 per cent. Oroit- 
tingthe untrustworthy census of i87owecome 
to the last census, which show, that the 
whites were then 86.54 per cent, and the col- 
ored people only 1 3. 1 2 per cent. 

These figures effectually dispose of sensa- 
tional statements like those made by Dr. 
Allen. The birth rate of the colored race 
may be larger than that of the white popu- 
lation, but the death rate i. also larger. 
The colored death rate in cities is frequent- 
ly twice as large as that of the whiles. We 
showed some weeks ago that the aveiage 
annual death rate of the colored people of 
Washington— a city whose vital statistic, 
are trustworthy, and in which the colored 
in habitants are one-third of the population- 
had been for a period of nine year. 35.06, 
while that of the white, had been only 18.90. 
The mortality records of other cities show- a 
similar difference. The rate for the entire 

people/ 



had grown up around his knee, and seem- 
ed Jllarer tnan all of earth to him. He 
was far from the scenes of hi. youth 



lands, in «ny w ■ — — — 

c house on the bank, of alitUenream. 
flowed in and out through the .treeu 
! town. Ju* behind our houae the 
:ry «te 
ietw« 
.be ea 



of hi. kindred or friend, were — 
turned piteou»Iy to my father, who .toed 

^''WhaTi. it Billy?" said my father 
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In his address, before preaenting the Di- 
plomas to the graduates, the State Superin- 
tendent of Education was most feeling and 
appropriate in his re mar lea, and every one 
15 the audience was impnaaed that he 
meant and felt all that he wid. He began by 
remarking: "I can not expresi the pleas- 
ure it affords me to be preaent on thi* occa- 
sion. The fame of thi* school ha* .pread 
thoughout the State and even throughout 
the S»th;coeaquently IJhad expected much, 
but the progress manifested to-day has sur- 
mised all hope and my meat sanguine ex- 
pectations. Free from unnecess iry display, 
every thing has been practical, sensible and 
thorough/ These evidences are seen in the 
essays, class work, on the farm, brick yard, 
in the carpenters Jahop, printing office, girl, 
sewing room Ac." 

Hesaid that he felt honored in being al- 
lowed to present the diplomas to the first 
luating class of the Tuskegee Normal 
ool ■ that he thought the State had been 
•high interest on it* appropriation to 
nnip support thi. school and that the State 
in view oT luch marked success as this in- 
stitution has achieved, would be inclined to 
increase it* appropriation, f 
After the presentation of the diplomas, 



The comment of the New York Free 
„an (col'd) upon the facts under dis 
cussion is interesting as coming from a 
member of the race which is just nosr 
being doomed by theorists to such di- 
verse fates. It seems that, as usual, 
"statistics" may be made to prove any- 
thieg and that the"census returns' 
tify the colored population of 1 
country in allotting to thtmselv 

total* 

Much anxiety anri 
been shown bv a few 

fact* based upln figur . _. 

ing that our elored population double, it- 
self every twenty year, while the white pop- 
ulation only double, every thirty-five years. 
We reproduce elsewhere an article from the 
New fork Times • in which analysis of the 
mailer Is made and a sensible and logical 
conclusion reached. It may be that the 
alarmists who delight to parade such mat- 
ters have an ulterior purpose to serve. froL 
Gilliam is the original tabulator of the fig- 
ures showing the growth of colored over 
white population; and we all know that Prof. 
Gilliamia no friend of the race. His sentl- 




Hereford's AoW Ptioephate. 

WELL PLKASSD. 

Dr. C Roberts. Winchester. III., says: "I 
have used It with enthv satisfaction in cases 
of debility from age or overwork, and in in- 
ebriates and dyspeptics, and am wen pleased 
with its effect*. * * 

JisSx*. t* -1 at 1 *4»s*4. 
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Decoration Day at Hampton 

Decoration Day at Hampton has an In* 
Cerc6t of its own. In former years it was 
tfie great gathering place of the colored peo- 
ple of Norfolk and the surrounding country. 
Steamboats, literally packed, came early in 
Che morning and landing at the school wharf, 
poured forth a stream of visitors that over- 
flowed the grounds and buildings, making the 
day one of confusion. For the last two years 
they have not been allowed to land her/, and 
the place is much more quiet, in consequence, 
the excursions coming to the' Hampton 
wharf instead. Early in the morning the 
soldiers from the National Home come over 
and decorate the graves of their comrades in 
til? beautiful National Cemetery, which ad- 
joins the school grounds. Here rest 
between five and six thousand dead. 
Neat marble head-stones giving name and 
regiment, are occasionally interspersed with 
small square blocks on which one reads only 
^number: "The unknown" dead, "who rest 
In God's still memory folded deep." 

It is a peaceful and suggestive spot, 
pecially when one thinks of it in relation to 
Che busy hopeful' life all around it, and re- 
alizes that but for the one, the other could 
hardly have been. 

But to return to the way in which the 
School keeps the day. - 

It is a holiday. No work is going on in 
the shops, and there are no recitations. The 
scholars and their friends from abroad, sit 
out under the trees and chat pleasantly to- 
gether, 

Occasionally one sees an Indian youth 
and maiden enjoying each other^ society in 
solemn silence. / ' I ' ' 

At the quiet sunset hour the school as T 
sembles on the lawn in front of Virginia 
Hall, forms into line, the band leading the 
way playing a solemn dirge, and marches 
Erst to the National Cemetery, Here we 
gather in close ranks around the Soldiers' 
monument, hung with wreaths and garlands 
by the veterans from the • Home. Their 
decorations this year were unusually fine. A 
beautiful cross full eight feet high, of golden 
lilies and other greenhouse flowers, from the 
" Home" conservatories was planted beside 
the pedestal and reached above it. The 
towering obelisk was wreathed and festooned 
wiih flowers, with the numbers of the 3rd 
ana 16th army corps and other devices in 
beautiful effect. The school circling the 
flower-wreathed Monument in the light of 
the setting sun joins in repeating the twenty- 
third psalm, followed by the Lord's Prayer, 
Chen comes " Vy country, tis of thee" sung 
as Hampton students can sing it. 

After this, we scatter to lay our flow- 
ers upon the graves of those who have j 
their lives for this dear •• country"— soi 

.for some dear mother's or 



to°th'e mSe^Vryiifg'-gfouhd 
; where the school has laid to rest some of her 
children, most of them from the fair West 
.'Loving hearts arid hands have al ready been 
here, and on one grave, mat 6f arl'lrtdian 

B'rl, her brother has laid a cross df "Vbjjei 
ere is another gcave, covered, with .beauti- 
ful flowers, and on the .head-board ,wc read 
"Saon, a native of Zuiuland "— and we re- 
w jolce to know that he " fell asleep in Jesus." 
There is more of comfort than ol sadness as 
we think of these graves, for we" Wntfcr ttiat 
loving ministrations have smoothed the 
pathway into the dark valley and that many 
have learned of Him. who is the life, as 
■perhaps they might never otherwise have 
1. done. As we stand around the graves, a 
. grayer is said, a sweet hvran sung and as 
, Che evening shadows gather around • us' we 
' pass out from the little cemetery.' leaving 
those who rest there, in the farthfol' keeping 
«f the God and .Father of .u,,all. , S». ends 
..Decoration Day at Hampton. _„„ . ,• 




>K, f^p™*. ^^mii Virginia. 

Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built an i 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Crcighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA, and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage Of any hotel or public building in the 
country. i,™ 

• As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1,000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over $150,000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness. 
malerial fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74 in summer; 59 in hutumn ; 44 in winter, and 52° for 
spring; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthiil soporifics of the Hygeia. 
For further information apdress by mail or telegraph, 

"iHf**.-.!..^!,. fajj fal -„>'./: H. PHOEBUS, Pro p. 





The Great Invention, 
For EA8Y WASHING, 

II HalO M MFT, HOT OR COLD WATEI. 

VUftMU Harm M MIUO of HANDS, 

■Kitail M i Hi a*** t» w*rm a< m .u,. 

*Mnifcj **> « w ima *• « ' - 

JAMBS f>YLB. H 



Will Clearly Substantiate. Six Especial Points of Excellence. 

1st — It is the easiest running press made. 2nd— 'It-Is as strong'as-any press, made. 
3rd— Itis the most dut-abc press made. 4th— It will do as good work as any .press.- 
made. 5th— It will take less to keep it in repair than any press made. 6th— (Last .: 
but not least) It costs less than any first-class-press made. ■ ... 



ALL SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND PRINTERS' SUppLT 

— 

Hi 



Having opened a Sto 

baaineaa, I am on hand at all times to furnUb 



i connection with my 



PURE PAINTS AND OILS, 



nm, suss, miisiis, m. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds. 
Painters' Supplies & Artists' Materials. 

AGENT FOR 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 1 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFING PAPER to 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOJUNB 
and FRESCO COLORS. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADES 

of the latest patterns. 
Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of charge 
All orders promptly attended to. 
Tbanklng t 



alaJS^. BOYENTON 



PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A_ 8chmelz' Store, . 
HAMPTON, VA. 

Close o 




REUTER 1 1UALLIM, 

22 Light Street, 

BALTIMORE, Mtl.. 

DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOB STEAM, WATER and OAS. 
HUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 

tTOJt PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LABS and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, 8T0P-C0CK8, 
THROTTLE VALVES, V .'• 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES tor 
SAW MILLS. 
HfSKND fob Price List. 

REinp & MALLORT, ; 
22 LIGHT ST., „ 

BAL'lIMOME, Mi. 

5-85. 

T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Groc 



Commission Merchan 



-ss- 



a ft 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 

Ho,'" " * ' 




DMTISTRY 



DR. T. H. PARRAMORE," 

begs to inform the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he hat resumed the prac- 
tice of hU profession in Hampton. OOce 
oh King St , opposite Batata' Hotel, , , v, 
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The Virginia State Normal 
Schools for this summer are held at 
Fredericksburg, Staunton and Marion 
for white, and at Danville and Peters- 
burg for color.'d teachers. , 

The programmes are excellent, and 
every possible inducement in the way 
of reduced rates of board and travel, 
and general entertainment, is offered 
to the teachers of our State. The very- 
marked change of feeling throughout 
the South is nowhere more noticeable 
than in the attitude of all parties to- 
wards these '.'Teachers' Institutes." 
Superintendent Farr says: 

A great awakening in educational mat- 
ters is now taking place, and the friends of 
education are everywhere calling for better 
instruction. The demand for skilletTteach- 
ers greatly exceeds the supply, and the sal- 
aries are growing larger every year. Let the 
teachers of Virginia earnestly prepare them- 
they should, : - 



for the patrons to sign, stating the number 
of children they would send and the amount 



each would pay for tuition. Children whose 
parents were too poor to pay their tuition 
were sometimes allowed to come, and at the 
end of the session the teacher would make 
an account against the county for the num- 
per of days such children had attended 
school, and after qualifying to the account 
pefore a magistrate, he was allowed five cts. 
ber day, which was paid by the sheriff. 

The teacher was generally incompetent 
as a scholar and ignorant of the art of teach- 
ing; and if he possessed any distinctive char- 
acteristic, it was a self-conceit that pro- 
claimed that he knew all that was necessary 
for any child to know. There 
bright exceptions to the above 



And again a single quotation (from 
James City Co.,) will give a fair idea 
of the general progress and of what it 
means to the South: 

In 1870 the "public free-school system" 
was first inaugurated in this county. It met 
with opposition from some of the white cit- 
izens, vho looked upon it as a "Yankee" 
leveler that would undermine their domes- 
tic institutions, destroy society lines, and 
bring the classes in closer proximity than 
they desired. Those of more liberal ideas 
favored it as being adapted to the wants of 
the people generally. The colored citizens 
hailed it with rapture, and looked upon it 
as a second "emancipation proclamation." 
tioned I The interest manifested by them is not sur 



class of teachers— 'men and women who con- 
ducted their schools in a rational manner 
and after approved modern modes. These 
were fully alive to their duties and respon- 
sibilities as instructors. Some of these are 
now teachers in public schools, and are lul- 
ly abreast of the times. Tl^c wealthy usually 
nioyment of the 'increasing employed a teacher for their younger chil- 
nd honors of the profession 



reward 

And that this awakening is not-ci 
fined to the white population 
by the following proposition made by 
leading colored citizens of Danville, 
among whom we are glad to see more 
than one name which belongs also to 
Hampton: 

"We, the undersigned, citizens of Dan- 
ville, having seen a public expression of the 
people in the churches in favor of the State 
Normal Institute for colored public-school 
teachers being held here next summer, are 
prepared to say that the people will take 
care of three hundred or more teachers, at 
. a cost of two dollars to two dollars aRd a 
half per week, each, for board and lodging. 
We ask that the Institute come to Dan- 
ville, because we think such a session of 
teachers here will be of much benefit to the 
town and surrounding community. There 
are many teachers in the counties of Pat- 
rick. Franklin, Henry, Pittsylvania, and 
Halifax, whose salaries are small and ses- 
sions short, who cannot afford to attend the 
institute when held far away. We have a 
room sufficient for an assembly-room for 
lectures, &c, and rooms for a division of 
the teachers into any number of classes that 
may be desired." 



The pamphlet entitled "Proceedings 
of the third annual Conference of 
County and City Supt's of Public Free 
Schools and Principals of High Schools 
of the State of Virginia" is well worth 
the attention of all who are interested 
in the cause of education in our 
Southern States. It differs from most 
such reports in that the Superintend- 
ents of Schools for all the Counties in 
the State were called upon last year to 
supply concise histories of the schools 
under their charge, and a sufficient 
number have responded to make a 
most readable little volume, which will 
certainly add interest and value to the 
permanent records of the Department. 

Not much more than two hundred 
years ago, Sir William Berkley, the 
Royalist Governor of Virginia said, 
"But, I thank God, there are no- free 
schools, nor printing, and I hope we shall not 
have them these hundred years, for learn- 
ing has brought disobedience into the world, 
and printing has divulged them against the 
best of governments. God keep us from 
both."— CampbclFs History of Virginia. 

From his day until the outbreak of 
the civil war, the situation is described 
by the Superintendent of Schools in 
Campbell Co., as follows: gj| { 

Previous to the year 1 86 1, the system of 
education— if indeed it may be called a sys- 
tem — was what is known as the "Old-Field 
Schools." These schools were taught by 
some old invalid, or by a man too lazy to* 
do anything else. The number of schools 
was small, and the instruction given infer- 
ior, generally. The usual mode of establish- 
ing one was as follows: The teacher would 
go around to the people with a subscription 



dreu at their homes, while the older and 
more advanced were sent to boarding- 
schools, academies, colleges, &c. Negroes 
shown rece i ved n o literary instruction, being pro- 
hibited by law; but in spite of the restric- 
tions, some few favorites^ were taught to 
read by the younger members of their mas- 
ters families. The fact of a man being too 
poor to pay for the tuition of his children 
was very humi.iating to him; his children 
were sometimes taunted with it by other 
children; and frequently, rather than sub- 
mit himself and his children to such indig- 
nities, he would not send them to school at 



ng, for it was th: first ray of light which 
to penetrate that darkness-which had 
bound them for more than two hundred 
years in the chains of ignoranre. The "sys- 
" had many obstacles to overcome be- 
fore it could take many steps in the direc- 
ess. It struggled along, however, 
overcoming prejudice on the one hand and 
hostility on the other, growing from eleven 
schools, with an average daily attendance 
of 208 pupils in 1871 to twenty schools with 
an average daily attendance of 315 pupils in 
1883. What their future will be depends up- 
on the good people of Virginia. If they re- 
ceive that support and fostering care to 
which they are entitled, they will continue 
to be an honor to the state: if not, they will 
become a reproach. 



all. 

The "Old-Field Schools" were distributed 
over the country, at long distances apart, 
and with an aggregate attendance of about 
three hundred in the county. Many of the 
parents, even some possessing land and ne- 
groes, were unable to read and write, and 
the only information they possessed was 
obtained by observation or handed down by 
tradition. 'Education acquired by means of 
public money was considered an arrange- 
ment for paupers only, and no man wished 
to be thought a member of that class. All 
would shun it if they could. In the year 
1861 the war commenced, which threw all 
systems into confusion; schools were closed, 
fathers enlisted in the army, boys were call- 
ed into military service or to work on farms; 
or, in other words, all were called upon in 
some way to serve the Confederate Govern- 
ment. 

The history of the next ten years is 
condensed by the Supt. of- Craig Co.: 

From 1861 to 1870, the time of the insti- 
tution of the free-school system, there was 
comparatively little attention paid to the 
education of the young. Schools every- 
where were neglected, especially during the 
war. Had the country remained long in 
this condition, almost universal illiteracy 
and barbarism would have been the inevi- 
table result. It is a fact. howe\«r, worthy of 
note, that during these years there were 
some who took an interest in educating 
their children, and would have an occasion- 
al school for their benefit during the winter. 

In 1870 the public free-school sys- 
tem was inaugurated, and the progress 
since, has been, in most localities, un- 
interrupted. The testimony given in 
this Report is unanimous, and we only 
regret that our space will not permit 
us to print much of it verbatim. The 
only cause found for complaint is the 
smallness of the salaries paid, which 
are insufficient to procure the best 
teachers, and as a result of this the 
feeling in favor of Federal aid seems 
to be strong and general. In regard to 
this, one expression of feeling may 
stand for all, and we give the words of 
the Suptl for Halifax Co. 

But we hail with joy the prospect of more 
speedy help than can be obtained by asking 
for increased taxation. We mean the pas- 
sage of the Blair Bill — a measure which 
seems fraught with so much good for the 
impoverished South, that it is folly to think 
for a moment that our representatives will 
allow this opportunity to pan by without 
securing for us this boon so greatly desired, 
so ardently to be prayed for. 



The 25th anniversary of Berea Col- 
lege, deserves and has obtained very 
general notice both North and South, 
and the hearty congratulations which 
accompany these notices, must be very 
gratifying to the founder and teachers 
of the school. That the experiment at 
Berea has demonstrated the possibili- 
ty of the co-education of whites and 
blacks under certain conditions, there 
can be no doubt, but the white popu- 
lation of our Southern States is by no 
means homogeneous and it is possible 
that the mountain farmers of Kentucky 
and Tennessee have accepted gladly 
opportunities upon which their more 
aristocratic or more prosperous neigh- 
bors in the sea-board and gulf states 
would turn their backs. Our admira- 
tion for and sympathy with Mr. Fee's 
work is complete, but we do not feel 
that all the obstacles to co education 
have yet been overcome, and indeed the 
success at Berea seems to us, in one 
sense, a guide post on the road to fail- 
ure. That is, we believe that it is only 
poverty and the conditions which it 
creates, which for many years to come 
will force Southern whites and blacks 
into the same schools. So soon and 
whenever there is money enough to 
support them, there will be separate 
schools. Any successful imitation of 
Berea must include a very careful 
study of the conditions, and the fact 
that South Carolina (for example) and 
Kentucky are almost as far apart, in 
some respects, as South Carolina and 
Maine, must be given its due weight 
in the educational problem under con- 
sideration. ■ 

We add a brief aecount of Com 



mencement Day at Berea taken from 
the New York Freeman: , 
great day for berea. 
Louisville, Juue 28. — One of the most 
remarkable commencements in Kentucky's 
history of schools was the '25th anniversary 
of Berea College. The presence and sup- 
port of prominent Southerners is all the 
more remarkable from the fact that Berea 
College was founded in 1858 as an Abolition 
Institution, and has more Negroes than 
white persons among its pupils. Special 
trains nave been run for two days from 
Lexington, Columbus and other points, 
largely patronized by colored people, though 
in the great tabernacle where the exercises 
were held which seats 25,000, fully two»thirds 
were white. Indeed' so many of the whites 



have come in from the adjacent country 
that they outnumbered the colored in gen- 
eral attendance. The Baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by Prof. W. E. C. Wright and 
the address before the literary societies by 
Judge William Beckner. At the closing 
exercises this afternoon formal addresses 
were made by Geo. W. Cable, Washington 
Gladden and Robert West of the Chicago 
Advance, followed by short speeches by 
Roswell Smith. Cassius M. Clay and the vet- 
eran Rev. J. G. Fee. President Fairchild 
presided. Mr. Smith gave S5.000 to the in- 
stitution in addition to $2,000 given by him 
yearly. There were about 600 visitors from 
abroad. Over a hundred and fifty schools 
in the State are now taught, by pupils from 
lierea. The annual attendance is about 
400. This is a school whose officers and 
teachers a few years ago were mobbed and 
repeatedly driven from their homes for do- 
ing a work for which now Kentuckians gen- 
erally commend them, which shows a re- 
markable change of public sentiment. 



The following letter from a Hamp- 
ton graduate is pathetic rather than 
bitter, and if the conditions which it 
describes were likely to continue, would 
be something more than pathetic. The 
common sense of humanity is however 
coming to the rescue, and railroad and 
steamboat companies will not be long 
in finding that a colored man's money 
is as good as a white man's. We give 
the letter entire; 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, Hampton Va. 
Dear Gen. 

I thank you for the month- 
ly receipt ot the "Southern Workman." 
The last issue is before me. The graphic 
descriptions Miss Bacon gives of Hampton 
life in and out of school, the discussion of 
Indian affairs, the letters from graduates— 
every department is peculiarly interesting to 

But what holds my attention longest and 
gives rise to the most earnest thought are 
the extracts from the press North and 
South upon the ever-recurring Negro ques- 
tion. 

The student on entering the outside 
world finds it quite different from the one 
he has left within the walls of his Alma Ma- 
ter. On the one hand are his people de- 
grided by their experience as slaves and on 
the other are the whites whom the dreadful 
institution has prejudiced against his race. 

He finds the white man vested with power 
and drawing well defined lines of caste in 
ways of travel and places of trade. And the 
high-soundingexpiessions about "inalienable 
rights" and all men being "free and equal* -T 
suddenly become hollow and meaningless, ' 
He finds his faith in mankind slowly ebb- 
ing away, because those who lift their hands 
in holy horror at the daily records of frauds, 
burglaries and petty piKerings, deliberately 
rob a helpless people of the immunities of 
citizenship. * 

Persons who ( ^rve as keen an appreciation 
for the beautiful, the clean, the orderly as 
their white neighbors, are doomed to 
reeky smoking-cars, dirty illesmelling wait- 
ing-rooms and other such incdnveniences, 
because they are guilty of a black skin. 

I have sat upon the beaut'ful floating pal- 
aces that ply the great water routes of this 
country and which are owned and controlled, 
by people who doubtless pride themselves 
on their justice and fair-dealing, trying to 
appease my hunger with a cold lunch which 
experience had taught me to provide, while 
delicious odors stole up to me from the din- 
ing room below from which I was isolated 
because of my color. And this homely 
parody would form itself in my brain ij^las 
not a colored girl appetite ? If it is sharpen- 
ed by salt-sea air and enhanced bv savory- 
smells, will it not clamor for a good warm 
dinner?" 

It is not simply because ot these humiliat- 
ing experiences that I write you this, but 
because this is a point which the agitators 
of the Negro Question seem not to have 
considered in its bearing upon their progress. 

But you see that the effect of this caste 
upon the weak and Ignorant is to discourage 
and hinder his efforts to rise; while the 
more intelligent are made to lose faith tn 
Yelirs^iacecelinoloib 
S. A. C Clan of 'Sx. 
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The "other side" to this! is given in 
the following item from the New York 
Evening Post, which shows how directly 
this particular reform lies in the line of 
general progress. • 

"In commenting a day or two ago upon the 
outrage reported to have been perpetrated 
on a negro clergyman and his wife on a rail- 
road train in Alabama, we Amarked that 
this state had seemed to lag behind other 
Southern commonwealths, but that progress 
was making even there. Convincing evi- 
dence of such progress has since then come 
to hand. A few days ago a committee rep- 
resenting the Colored Teachers' Association 
of Alabama waited upon the RailroadCom- 
missioners of that State, and complained 
that colored people -are not furnished by 
certain railroad companies equal accommo- 
dations with whites. The Commissioners 
assured the Committee that they recognized 
the force and justice of the complaint, and 
promptly took steps to compel the offending 
corporations to give the negro passenger 
who buys a first-class ticket just as good a 
car to ride in as the white. This is a great 
advance .'or Alabama, and the fact that the 
negroes of that State gain this measure of 
justice just after the Confederacy is fairly 
in the saddle again is an amusing commen- 
tary upon the campaign prophecies of woes 
which were to befall the blacks if the Demo- 
crats elected their ^President." 

In the Southern Lttltr, a little publi- 
cation issued monthly by the Tuskegee 
School, we find an editorial which gives 
the immediately practical view of the 
value of technical education to the 
colored people of the South. The time 
is coming when the proverbial " ten 
acres and a mule" will no longer enable 
the colored man to earn his living, un- 
less they shall be supplemented by the 
training of which a few men here and 
there, like the Principal of Tuskegee, 
already see the need. 

At present, the Negro's resources, as 
a laborer, are of the most limited de- 
scription, and the first step towards any 
radicallimprovement in his condition 
must be taken in the direction of in- 
creasing his skill as a workman. Ima- 
gine, for a moment, the result to the 
Negro in some parts of the South, if 
anyone of the numerous cotton-picking 
machines now on trial should prove 
successful. To what market could he 
take his untrained hands and head ? He 
cannot, of course, be driven from all his 
fields of labor by the resistless power 
of machinery, but the pressure is cer- 
tain to come closer and closer, and the 
" one ideaed" man is doomed to go 



But on the other hand the man who, 
accepting the new order of things, fits 
himself for something better than the 
unintelligent routine of his past, has 
nothing to fear, and Prof. Washington's 
words to his people on this point are 
emphatically the words of wisdom. 

» In order for one to appreciate fully the 
importance of giving our students practical 
training in farming, gardening, brickmakmg, 
stock raising, poultry breeding, carpentry, 
blacksmithing, painting, printing, sewing, 
etc., he should take a trip out into the 
country where the- majority of the colored 
people live. He would see how one ideaed 
the people are,— how unvaried are their 
means of making a living. The great mass 
of the people actually know how to do 
nothing but raise cotton, and of course are 
far from knowing how to do even this intelli- 
gently. The result is that no matter how 
hard the people work they remain poor, be- 
cause they are compelled to buy their corn 
and meat, and pay some one else to do a 
thousand things for them which they should 
know how to do themselves. Some families 
make no pretense at raising a garden even, 
and cotton is planted to the very door. 

" To get the student to think, to investi- 
gate, to form original ideas about how to 
make a living is one of the main things that 
we are trying to accomplish by our indus- 
tries." 



ease. It is said of cholera that " it 
derives all its epidemic destructiveness 
from filthy conditions, and especially 
from excremental uncleanliness." And 
this means, to put it in a nutshell, that 
the people of the United States have 
the matter in their own hands. All 
authorities now agree that " outbreaks 
of either yellow fever or cholera may 
be promptly suppressed by the intelli- 
gent application of well-understood 
principles of prevention, medicine, and 
sanitary science, and their epidemic ex 
tension may be prevented by the active 
enforcement of a thorough quarantine 
of observation and sanitation." Pro 
tected as we are by the fact that neithe 
cholera nor yellow fever has ever origi 
nated among us, both being distinctly 
foreign diseases, it is evident that even 
with our present limited knowledge 
they can be kept at bay, while the .con- 
ditions which invite them and redouble 
their terror are certainly under our 
control. For the individual, simple, 
regular and in all things temperate liv- 
ing ; for both communities and indi- 
viduals, cleanliness in person, in food, 
in household arrangements, in drain- 
age, and water supply, for rich and for 
poor. When it is remembered what an 
epidemic of cholera or yellow fever 
means to a'city or a nation, there is 
something almost paralyzing in the 
thought that the responsibility for 
these horrors lies directly at our own 
door. Indeed the punishments which 
follow uncleanliness everywhere and at 
all times are so tremendous that it 
seems as if the Creator of purity must 
Himself be filled with an overpowering 
hatred of all things impure. We do not 
yet call it a crime to be unclean in 
body, nor even in mind; but what crime 
in all the calendar brings upon itself 
swifter, direr vengeance than does the 
neglected sewer which sends diphtheria 
or cholera into our homes, or the im- 
pure thought which weakens and de- 
grades the whole organization? Surely 
if Life teaches anything, it teaches 
ceaselessly and with unflinching force 
the lesson of cleanliness; that cleanli- 
ness of mind and body whose outcome 
is the purity which shall see God. 
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by many of the injurious influences so pow- complained of. They have thousands of 
erful in citiesA A local preacher stated that pretty houses won by thrift. I visited a very 
In cmp localities the Dovertv of the people I nice grocery with $1,500 worth of stock. 

started by a young colored man with $50 
' He was doing a good business, and 
'-• : n aiy attractive house attached 
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in some localities the poverty of the people 
was so great, that the girls of large families 
would sacrifice their character to get cloth- 
ing. The blacks incline to settle in neigh- 
borhoods, but often go off by themselves to 
get the land they wish. Often they buy 
land, overestimating their power to pay. and 
after working for years are obliged to forfeit 
all they have earned. Sometimes they are 
taken advantage of by whites, sometimes 
their own ignorance is the difficulty. A 
colored democrat declared that political so- 
cieties and whiskey were the curse of his 
people. " Societies," he said, " with their 
lees, keep them from paying for their 
churches; politics make them crazy. If a 
monkey were to make a political speech 
they would g 
mitted that t 
sufficiently un 

each other, did not work togetherfor theilu 
common benefit. Mr. H. C. Slauehter is}( 
Supt. of Schools 
pays Si3.°°° P er 

Good houses are provicieo lor an,— cuiiiiuil- 1 n.uim< 
able, airy, well black-boarded, on the whole the fir 
remarkably i:ood. I visited three colored | in the 
and one white schools. A hundred black 
youths from here have been to Hampton. 
Not all have succeeded, but our graduates 
are a moral and educational force in the 
community. Eight of them hold leading 
places as teachers and have won universal 
respect. Their work is good. 

For many years (till t8Sp)_ the Friends 
Freedman Association kept up a large and 
excellent school. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Dixon, 
who taugnt in it. educated at first a number 
in Hampton, who, now in State employ, are 
the best kind of practical missionaries to 
I their own people. 

Only at a few normal and collegiate insti- 
I tutions arc Northern teachers now needed ; 
I the work of educating the Negro is being 
done and can best be done by the colored 
race for itself. 1 was glad to find everywhere 
that Hampton graduates, after a few' y 
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capital. 
lived nicely i 
to his shop. / 

I enjoyed meeting for the first time Mrs. 
Orra Langhsrni. whose name is familiar to 
readers of the workman. She has a quiet; 
lovely suburban home, with a delightful 
mountain view. 

Farmville is the seat of the new Normal 
School for girls (white), presided over by 
Dr. W. H. Ruffner. assisted by Miss Bush, 
formerly of Ccnnecticut. The students are 
a charming company of about one hundred 
young ladies from all parts of the State. It 
was opened but a few months ago. is over- 
ad-.T;rowdcd already, and should be at once ' 
:olored people were not I doubled in size. The future of this State is 
did not care qnough tot j largely in the hands of her teachers, and 
. work togetherfor theiKLthis school will certainly supply her with 
Mr. H. C. Slaughter isS good ones. Virginia has made no better in- 
,r both races. Danville! vestment than 1 in starting this Normal 
innum for free schools, f School. I had the pleasure of meeting Dr. 
ovided for all.— comfort- Ruffner. who is the father and founder of 
. . -L- ...u„i„ I .... c„. s tale S y S tem of free schools opened 

. outh after the war. Only a giant 

could have done it. He is the educational 
Ajax of the South. Here lives also Judge 
Watkins.'a trustee of the Hampton Insti- 
tute, a Southern man and a Democrat, who 
is looked up to with peculiar respect and 
reverence by all classes, and well deserves it. 
The colored race has no better or more use- 
ful friends than such men as he. There are 
few men anywhere so pure and noble-minded 
as this excellent judge. 

Miss Lucy Boulding, a Hampton gradu- 
ate, teaches a large graded colored =chool 
here, assisted by fellow graduates, who 
abound in the neighborhood.^ Farmville 
and are making their mark upon the people. 
I had, as elsewhere, a meeting with them, 
and urged upon them the need of occasional 
meetings for discussion of their work and for' 
mutual encouragement. Colored teachers 
doing a good work for Virginia and the 
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Whether or no Asiatic cholera 
reaches our shores during the present 
summer, the possibility of its arrival 
has already produced certain results 
for which we ought to be thankful. 
Discussion of the causes of this and 
other filth diseases has never been so 
general as now, and never before have 
such efforts been made to awaken the 
popular mind to the fact that a proper 
system of quarantine, co-existent with 
general cleanliness, will absolutely pre- 
vent anything like an epidemic of 
cholera or any similarly Imported dis- 
•: V 



Editorial Correspondence. 
Among our Graduates. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

Few at the North have any idea of the 
true simplicity, thrift and moral health that 
exists among the better class of Southern 
blacks. There is no Negroism in their lives 
and homes. 

Generally the best houses are owned by 
mechanics and are the result of hard work, 
economy and good character. I realized 
more than ever the need of incidental train- 
ing for the race. Skilled labor will push 
them forward as nothing else can. Out of 
the 5000 colored men in Pittsylvania Co. it 
was estimated that over 1 500 owned farms or 
city houses. Where there is enterprise and 
progress the Negro shares in it and gets his 
portion. I attended three churches on Sun- 
day, May 26th. Rain reduced the congre- 
gations, for it is admitted that colored people 
as well as white, don't turn out in bad weath- 
er I saw many of the people and found 
that like others in the South they were pre- 
judiced against Hampton on account of the 
labor system, which they did not understand, 
thinking it to be a source of personal profit 
to the Principal. Their ideas were derived 
either from students dismissed from Hamp- 
ton for bad conduct, or from pupils from 
other institutions who had taken pains to 
delude them. 

It was pleasant to meet so many simple, 
earnest, hard working people. The Rev. 
Mr. Whitehall's congregation have been for 
years worshipping in the basement of a new 
building, waiting to go "up stairs" till they 
could raise the $14,000 necessary to complete 
their church. They are pushing vigorously 
for the money. Rev. Mr. Morrell and his 
people have a similar task on hand. They 
and the large majority are Baptists. I visit- 
ed a small but flourishing Presbyterian 
church, and.talked freely with an intelligent 
group of Negroes after the service. 

They do t\o\ feel perfectly comfortable 
since the "massacre;" a shy feeling, whether 
with or without reason, is manifest; they 
confess to a want of confidence as to fair 
treatment when they are opposed to the 
whites. It looks as if Mahone's power had 
greatly decreased in this region. 

Comparing city and country schools, an 
experienced observer said that a teacher 
could do ten times better teaching in the 
country than he could In the city. In the 
former he could reach and influence the 
people far better, and they are not affected 



holders. Teaching alo 
them to do this, but by farming or some 
other work in the summer they can lay up a 
little every year. One in Danville has an 
acre lot on which he is raising " truck " to 
sell in the city. Those in the country own 
farms of from 25 to 50 acres ; they teach six 
months and farm the rest of the year. City 
sessions are ten months in duration, but 
there high farming on a small scale is both 
excellent and practicable. Those who have 
learned trades are the most fortunate of all ; 
they accumulate more quickly than others. 
1. n u.,» n i to meet in a social wav one 



Their school rooms are usually 
oa, out, beyond the necessary black 
irds. are very bare. I cannot but wish that 
;nds who read this would collect pictures^T 
„ furnish the walls of these school rooms. 
The full page illustrations ol Harper's 
Weekly, judiciously selected, could be placed 
around the wall jiist above the line of black 
boards, and make a good effect. Any good 
pictures would be welcome to children who 
see nothing of the world. 

All who sympathize with the " Lend a 
Hand" idea are invited to co-operate with us. 
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It was pleasant to meet in a social way one 
afternoon, a party of these giaduates with 
... ives an d children, who had prepared 
jshittg table of good things. Such 
cheerful, hopeful, capable workers will in 
time bring about great results. 

Lynchburg is said to be the most hilly 
uty in Virginia. Danville stands next. Both 
are growing rapidly, the tobacco crop being 
chief interest. The former has nearly 
twice as" many inhabitants as the latter — 
about 23.000 — nearly one-half of whom are 
colored. 

Lynchburg's progressive spirit is we 
"shown in her efforts to have a perfect syste 
of schools. The Superintendent was sei 
to Northern cities to examine the 
schools, and after thorough investigat 
made recommendations which were adopted. 
This city is said to lead Virginia in school 
work, and is ahead of many Northern cities. 
Excel'ent provision is made for both races. 
I visited the new building for colored 
schools, which is the best thing of the kind 
in the State, (three stories in height, with 
four rooms on each floor,) and found five of 
the teachers from Hampton. The most ad- 
vanced and the primary classes were the 
best, both taught by our graduates, and 
their work is appreciated. Great progress 
has been made in five years. In 1880 there 
were recorded 1 2,000 " absences and tardi- 
nesses" in the school year out of 1,500 chil- 
dren in attendance. This year 2,300 children 
are enrolled, and there have not been 600 
such entries. Mr. Glass, Superintendent of 
city schools, is a man of superior capacity, 
and of enthusiasm, and has the confidence 
of all. Like many other Democrats whom I 
met, he is heartily interested in the colored 
race, and is working for them with all his 
heart and strength. Major Kirkpatrick, a 
leading lawyer and late slave holder, has the 
same spirit, and is now a trustee of Howard 
University. Lynchburg's geaerosity to the 
cause of education is her chief glory. The 
city is beautifully situated in a mountainous 
region within sight of the' Peaks of Otter, 
and the eye is fascinated with the views pre- 
sented from the various points to which 
hospitable friends are ready to guide the 
traveller. Here the race question is at its 
best, so far as 1 have seen. Colored men 
here in several instances own business stands 
in the best streets. They are not cut off 
and pushed out as elsewhere, but quietly 
and comfortably hold their own along with 
theirwhite neighbors, making no undue push 
and no unpleasant pressure, and are not 
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Laws of Virginia. 

How much even the "Conservative 
South" can change in a couple of hun- 
dred years is seen on inspection of the 
old laws of Virginia, as quaint to mod- 
ern ears as the Blue laws of Connect- 
icut. A friend sends us a specimen 
which he has come across in his legal 
researches. 
March, 1623. 

2d. That whosoever shall absent himself 
from divine service any Sunday without an 
allowable excuse shall forfeit a poand of 
best ] tobacco, and be that absenteth himself a 
' -lonth shall forfeit 50 lbs of tobacco. 

6th That whosoever shall disparage a min- 
ter without bringing sufficient proofe to 
justify his reports, whereby the mindes of 
his parishioners may be alienated from him, 
and his ministry prove the lies effectual by 
their prejudication, shall not only pay 500 
lbs weight of tobacco but also shall aske the 
minister so wronged forgiveness publickly 
in the congregation. 

7th That»no man dispose of any of his 
tobacco bflore the minister be satisfied, 
upon pairt of forfeiture double his part of 
the minister's means and one man of every 
plantation to collect his means out of the 
first and best tobacco and corn. 

THE BEASTELY VICE OF SPENDING MUCH 
POWDER IN VAIN. 

Act XII. March, 1655. 

Whereas, it is much to be [apprehended] 
That the common enemie, the Indian, ifop- 
portunity serve, would suddenly invade the 
colony, to a totall subversion of the same, 
and whereas, the only means for the discov- 
ery of their plots is by allarms, of which no 
certainty can be had in respect of the fre- 
quent shooting of gunns in drinking, there- 
by they proclaim, and as it were-jjjstify. the 
beastly vice spending much powder invaine, 
that might be reserved against the common 
enimie: 

Be it there/ore enacted, that what-person 
sooever shall, after publication hereof, shoot 
any gunns at drinking, marriages and fun- 
neralls may excepted, that such person, etc. 
be fined lolbs of tobacco. 

"The vice of spending much powder 
in vaine" is not confined to old or new 
Virginia, we fear; even a Senator may 
sometimes wish he had not wasted so 
much against the Indian. / 
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As we go to press, flags are at half 
mast, the draperies of mourning are 
upon land and sea, honest evidence of 
respect fpr the dead and sympathy for 
the living meets us on.every h9nd, and 
it needs no words to tell that the season 
of bitter trial for an heroic man is over. 
On the morning of July 23d, Gen. Grant 
died, most peacefully, at Mt. McGregor, 
New York, having won his final victory 
through - a patient endurance of suffer- 
ing, which has completed and purified 
his fame. The South is as ready as the 
North to acknowledge his greatness 
and to claim him as fellow citizen, and 
his hope that sectional feeling might be 
buried with him, seems on the way to 
fulfilment. He will be followed to the 
grave by all the honors that a united 
nation can bestow, and that he lived to 
know this must always be a cause for 
gratitude. 



The Southern Press. Both Sides- 
We find in ajpaper read by Rev. J. 
Mitchem, Pastor of the A. M. E. Church 
in Logansport, Ind., before the " Pas- 
toral Association," a summing up of 
what he considers " hopeful signs of 
rapid progress in the right direction" 
for his race. His facts are sufficiently 
accurate, with perhaps the exception of 
his estimate of colored authors, and 
mean, we believe, all that he claims for 
the 



■' jst. The doors of the public schools, 
high afchools, normal schools, colleges and | 
universities, in the East, West, North and 
South, are open for the reception of the 
colored people, and the willingness, with 
which they enter them and the eagerness 
with which they pursue the studies assigned 
them. , , ' 

« 2d. The large number of secular and re- 
ligious weekly and monthly papers that are 
edited and published by them. 

" 3d. We have now more than one hun- 
dred colored men who are editors of secular 
and religious papers in the United States, 
whose productions compare favorably with 
many of the papers that are published by 
the white people of this country. 

* 4th. We havescores of colored men and 
woren who are authors of books which are 
read with pleasure and profit by thousands 
of the best and most intelligent people of 
this nation. 

» 5th..We have also between sixand seven 
hundred colored persons employed in the 
different departments of the State and 
general government. I think that the re- 
commendation and the appointment to those 
places of trust and honor are some proof of 
their fitness for the places assigned them, 
and also the large amount of wealth which 
they have accumulated is a sign of progress. 

" 6th. In the year i860 the colored people 
of the South, who were slaves, did not own 
an acre of ground and not a dollar s worth 
of taxable. These same people in 1880, in a 
period of less than seventeen years, were 
naving taxes on something over $100,000 
worth ol property. In the year i860 these 
same people had no right to know the 
alphabet, but now nearly two millions of 
them can read the Holy Scriptures. This 
means progress in the right direction. 

•' 7thr According to the United States 
census of 1880. there were enrolled in the 
public schools 858,012 pupils and 15 834 
colored teachers. In the year i860 there 
was not a legal marriage among them ; now, 
every marriage is legal, with better preachers. 
Wetter churches, ana purer and better morals. 

"8th. The last thought that we desire to 
call your attention to as a hopeful sign o, 



progress, is the great army of Christian men 
and women, made up out of nearly all the 
denominations in the United States, who are 
responding to the call of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, to ,ive of their money and labor and 
prayers to help us in this grand work of 
conveying the light of Christian civilization 
into the homes of the lreedmcn of the 
South, and also into the homes of those 
in the North. Truly Ethiopia is stretching 
out her hands unto God, and God is raising 
up friends for us in the East. West, North 
and South, and princes arc npt only coming 
1 out of Egypt, but they are already here. 
The Christian Recorder (colored), in 
an article entitled "A Generation of 
Freedmen," gives, from its point of 
view, a similar resume, which, besides 
being comprehensive and thoughtful, 
has a dignity and freedom from ex- 
aggeration which do not usually char- 
acterize such articles. It is good reading 
not only on account of the subject 
matter, but also because the matter is 
well and strongly handled. 

" The boy one year old when Abraham 
Lincoln pronounced the freedom of the 
American slaves is now twenty-two years 
old. Inside of that time thousands of colored 
persons have been born and have reached 
maturity, many of them having become 
heads of families. The responsibilities that 
fell upon their fathers with a blow between 
which and slavery there seemed to be little 
to choose, are borne by them with manly 
dignity. In this generation great changes 
have taken place in the bearing and actions 
of the race : yet only such changes as serve 
the wise as pointers, indicating what may be 
expected in the future. Ripeness of man- 
hood to any great extent could not be ex- 
pected in one generation. It is true that 
many of our previous race circumstances 
had been such as to develop something of 
the proper feelings for the activities of 
American citizens, but the development in 
the past twenty-two years has been greater 
than that of the nearly two centuries pre- 
ceding. There are now quite one hundred 
thousand colored persons of both sexes 
possessed of respectable training, and the 
schools are turning them out daily. This 
should give to the generation just entering 
life such impulse as will enable them to 
make a thousand times more of life than we 
have done. They are removed a generation 
from the scenes of bondage, and are almost 
out of the transit movement from slavery to 
unquestioned freedom. Much better homes 
greet and keep them ; much abetter environ- 
ments surround them ; much better teachers 
teach them ; belter hopes inspire them ; 
better purposes actuate them ; better morals 
energize them ; better conceptions of Christi- 
anity guide them. 

" Men and women begin new homes and 
new business relations now who "were 
schooled at the proper age, and who will 
give their children schooling at the proper 
age. There is quite a number of business 
men taking colored boys into the trades as 
mechanics. The vast business of our be- 
nevolent, educational and religious institu- 
has given our men a somewhat com- 
prehensive business character. We have 
had considerable experience in statecraft 
and jurisprudence. Now all these facts ap- 
peal to us for a demonstration of manliness 
and womanliness far ahead of that of twenty- 
five years ago . The actions of the present 
are not to be based on the conditions of 
those days, but on those of the present. 
Though there may not be many men among 
us possessed of the great powers of Douglass, 
Payne and others, yet the sum of our power 
should be much superior to those of their 
days." \ ■ 

More than o\e ■ Northern newspaper 
has commentedVpon the address which 
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14 years old. and hence the mistakes. I am 
not a politician, and in no sense a leader of 
the colored people, but I do believe that the 
colored people are beginning to realize thai 
their interest is your interest, and that your 
interest is their interest. All the people in 
the South should have one common end and 
object in view, viz. :good government and a 
development of our national resources. We 
have been enemies long enough. It is time 
now that we should be friends. Yours, very 
respect'ully, 

" • (Signed) J. H. M. Pollard. 
" The sentiments of our correspondent are 
excellent, and we are glad to tell him that 
the white people have never been enemies 
to the blacks. A review of the relations of 
the two races shows that. As slaves, the 
Negroes of the South emerged from bar- 
barism into Christian civilization, and they 
are the only people who, under such circum- 
and the South are. and have been, their best 
Negroes, the solid white people of Virginia 
stances, have not perished in contact with 
the Caucasian. This shows anything but 
enmity at that period. Since the war the 
white peeple have over and over made over- 
tures to the freedmen ; but these were all 
I rejected. The carpet-baggers during recon- 
struction stood between the former masters 
I and the former slaves, and made it their 
usiness to inflame animosities. In one 
ord. so far from being ' enemies' of the 
•iends. This is now beginning to dawn on 1 m( 
Th = v sec all 



_. M. Inman. Mr. W. C. Morrill and other 
gentlemen subscribed $'1,000, and I offered 
y services to take charge of the school 
th Mr. F. Ledule and Mr. William F. Ott 

We bought a lathe, drill press, vises, car- 
penters' and pattern makers' tools, drawing 
instruments, smith' forge and other tools. 
We hired a room with steam power and light 
and started work in February. Our school 
nights were Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
in each week. We had room for twenty 
boys, but so many applying, we increased the 
number to twenty-five. Monday and Wed- 
nesday nights we had general work, and on 
Friday nights, we rigged up some skeleton 
desks on the work benches, and gave in- 
struction in drawing and geometry. Most 

-f I..-)- ........ , nn ,. n .;m In chnnc rail- 
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the Democrats in power and-their 
respected. They understand that we woum 
not re-enslave them if we could ; and that 
slavery, in God's providence, has disappeared 
from our system of government. With this 
state of facts before us we are not surprised 
at thesentiments expressed by our corres- 
pondent. It is true that the white people 
and the colored people have a common in- 
terest. What hurts the richer people in a 
State or in a community, hurts the poorer. 
The employer cannot suffer without its being 
felt by the employee. One part Of the popu- 
lation cannot be oppressed without its re- 
acting on the other : and the white people 
understand these things perfectly. ; They 
began to pay an enormous school tax in Vir- 
ginia before they were required to do so. 
and the Negroes became the beneficiaries. 
They cherish and foster the system to-day. 
The Commonwealth contributes to the sup- 
port of the admirable School conducted by 
General Armstrong ; and the white people 
of this State are sincerely anxious to seethe 
colored folk improved in mind and morals, 
in worldly estate and in spiritual develop- 
ment. We are not enemies to the Negroes ; 
we are their real friends ; we have never ca- 
joled or flattered them for selfish ends ; and 
our candor in dealing with them is of itself 
evidence of our sincerity. Let our corres- 
pondent, who has the advantages of educa- 
tion, make these things plain to his people ; 
and the more he cultivates a kindly feeling 
between the races the better will he dis- 
charge his duties as a pastor and a citizen. 

One of the colored journals decides 
that the cause of the Negro is not hope- 
less while such incidents as these con- 
tinue to occur. 

" An exchange says : ' A prominent colored 
clergyman of Montgomery is said to have 
willed his property, valued at $12,000, to his 
former master.' " 

" Another says: ' Steve Wright, in saving 
property of white people at a fire in Au- 
gusta, Ga.. lost his life. The white citizens 
have purchased a monument for his grave, 
and at a recent meeting have decided to buy 
a house and lot for his widow. This is kind- 
ness and recognition of true heroism. We 
will have to change our opinion of the 
Sputhern white man.' " 
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of our lads were apprentices in shops, rail- 
road and private ; some had been in the trade 
three and four years, and some as many 
months, consequently we had to find out 
what a boy could do, and guage the work to 
suit. We had one on a valve seat (I had an 
old steam pump sent up to practice on): we 
had three of our best lads on surface plates, 
some filing and chipping; one on the drill; 
another on the lathe ; one or two at the 
forge, and some on the patterns and core 
boxes. The boys stuck to work in splendid 
style, and I would like you to see some of 
the nice little jobs they turned out. 

It is almost impossible to find a first-class 
American vise hand ■ one that can use a ham- 
id chisel and file properly. They can 
lathe, planer and milling machine. 



but put them on the vise and they get left, 
therefore we made vise work take the first 
place. We gave a boy a cast iron cubeabout 
1 'A inches ; he had to take a. hammer and 
chisel and take a light chip off each side, 
making the cube as perfect as he could. No 
••choking" hammers were allowed. We then 
gave him a 12-inch flat bastard file, and taught 
him how to hold it, and also to file properly. 
No forefinger on top of the handle was al- 
lowed, neither was the point of the file used 
to take out the round place in the centre of 
each face in the cube. It made me tired to 
see how some of the lads twenty years old, 
who had been at the trade three or four years 
(in a good shop, too), picked up a file, hand.-j' 
on top of the handle, and watch them seesaw I 
up and down with elbows about a foot away 
from their bodies. They thought they could 
file, too. but they don't think so any more. 
Anyhow, we taught them all we could in the 
time allotted until the end of April, and I 
can assure you the lads thoroughly appreci- 
ated our earnest endeavors. 

The noble-hearted gentlemen that gave the 
money desired to run the school another 
month. We did so. and finished up last week. 
When we had the school thoroughly on its 
way.Ve invited the leading men in this city 
to come out^and see us. Several of them 
came, amongst whom was Mr. Henry Grady. 
" ' of the Constitution, who will, through his pa- 
per, make a great effort to increase our facili- 
ties next fall, so that we can accommodate 
100 boys. There is no doubt that our little 
attempt will result in a first-class technical 
and industrial sshool in this city. When the 
people of Atlanta make up their minds to 
have anything they are going to get it. 



The Democratic party has still to face 
and dispose of such charges as the fol- 
lowing from the Virginia Star, (colored) 
and the almost superstitious readiness 
with which a majority of the colored 
copulation still lay all their misfor- 
tunes, from epidemics of chicken chol- 
era to loss of office, at the door of that 
mysterious "Party," shows that Re- 
publicanism has not even yet fatally 
overdrawn its account. What clever 



furnishes the text; for the article given 
below, and it is interesting to notice 
how nearly the views of able men, 
whether of the North or the South, 
coincide when the questions considered 
are practical rather than theoretical. 
We have not the space here to quote 
from Northern newspapers, but the edi- 
torial which we take from the Nor- 
folk Landmark, headed " Our Colored 
Friends," might, with a few changes in 
form, easily claim a New England 
origin. 

" The Rev. J. H. Pollard, of one of our 
colored churches, was good enough to send 
us a copy of an address of his own recently 
delivered before the pupils of a public 
school in Petersburg ; and we are glad to 
see from the text of this that he gave them 
sound and excellent advice. His note, cover- 
ing the enclosure, deserves a fuller notice, 
however, than his address, and we give it a 
place in our columns, as follows : 

•' • 158 Queen Street, 
Norfolk. Va, June 13d, 1885. 
•• • Mr. Editor— Enclosed tan address de- 
livered in Petersburg. Va, May *8th, 1885. 
The work was put up by a little,colored boy, 



The relief of turning from the re- 
cords of political squabbles and 
intrigues to such sound common-sense 
work as is reported below, is like step- 
ping from a close over-heated room in- 
to the teeth of an ocean breeze. 

The more one considers the South- 
ern situation, the more the temptat ion 
to deify "Work " grows upon one, un- 
til it comes to assume the proportions 
of a panacea for all the evils bequeathed 
to the present generation by an indo- 
lent, falsely ambitious past. 

Mr H. T. 'Rode, superintendent of the 
Georgia Machinery Company, Atlanta, in a 
letter to the American Machinist, gives an 
account of a very promising beginning ol an 
industrial school in that city. He writes : 

•■You will, no doubt, be pleased to hear of 
our efforts to start an industrial school in 
this city, and of our complete success. Last 
lanuary a few gentlemen, at the request 01 
far. G. 1 Chaney and Mr. Elias Haiman, met 
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city. It was decided that the school be open 
in kbruary ^^.^L^Lll 
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leadershiplcan still accomplish »n the 
South, will shown —with a good many 
exclamation points— in the recent con- 
vention at Richmond . 

"When the Readjusters and Republicans- 
first went into power they found our public 
schools in a deplorable condition. Teach- 
ers were paid in script and the shavers and 
money sharks bled them to death. With a 
lower tax rate by an honest administration 
of the financial affairs of the State, they 
doubled the number of schools, teachers and 
pupils. They paid the teachers in money 
and the era of good times dawned. 

Less than two years of ^ mo ?™ t '^r^ 
has reduced the number of schools, teachers 
and pupils by one half, ""^J^Jf; "~ 
are on the verge of starvation =*ith 
pockets full of script, 

•When Democracy triumphs the_public 
schools languish. <■-!. 

When Republicanism triumphs they flour- 
ish Let all poor men. white and colored, 
who are too poor to W the schooling of 
their children, note the difference. 



Dix&-In Norwood, Nelson Co., Va.. April 
3rd, Miss Millie A. Bennett. cla« of 1878. 
|hew»a native of WUnunj^n N. C 



s/cceksful to reopen again next October. Mr. wood. , 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

Studies and Strawberries. A Call 
to Africa. From Danville. t Love 
or Fear. . 

STUDIES and strawberries. 

Another married pair, both Hampton 
graduates, are fortunate in being 
partners in their work of teaching as 
in other cares and pleasures of life. 
And in all their partnership they seem 
to walk together as if well agreed. 



i 



The husband says : 



Va., April. 18 



My dear Miss C: 

We opened our school on the first Mon- 
day in September, 1884, with an enrollment 
of between sixty and seventy pupils, which 
number soon increased to one hundred and 
sixty-one ; but of course you will know that 
the enrollment of a rural district school (col- 
ored) is usually almost two times the size of 
its average attendance. During the third, 
fourth and fifth months our attendance av- 
erages about 93.25 and after that time, be- 
gins to fall off gradually until about the 10th 
of May. when strawberries begin to ripen, 
then our enrollment is between seventy-two 
and eighty ; our average attendance between 
forty-eight and fifty-four ; when suddenly a 
call is made for strawberry pickers and the 
fields gain forty or forty-four of our attend- 
ing forty-eight or fifty-four, the school must 
necessarily close. 

This time the school has beep larger than 
ever before, work has progressed with less 
friction, pupils have behaved better, new. 
studies have been introduced, commenda- 
ble progress made in them. \ 

The studies introduced were astronomy 
history and philosophy. Those who wen 
studying history when 1 came nere, have all 
left school and are now. for the most part, 
battling with the problems of every day life 
Five went to Hampton— four of whom are 
still there— one to Wavland Seminary, and 
those who have begun the study this term 
had oral lessons last term from the lips of 
their teacher as a preparation for the.book. 

Experiments in Natural Philosophy aie 
both amusing and interesting to them ; 
among illustrations were such as trying to 
upset a card bent at each end, by the breath, 
knocking a card from under a coin held 
upon the finger, shooting a tallow candle 
through a board, placing one-half of a sheet 
of writing paper over a full glass of water 
and Inverting it, the siphon and other ex- 
periments equally interesting. On the whole, 
we have quite an interesting school. 

Playing bandy with the boys and jumping 
rope with the girls are active sports in 
which I take part often. 

We have formed a literary club, composed 
of some of the pupils of our school and 
some other young people of the community, 
and it is quite successful so far. It has 
given one public entertainment, which was, 
to say the least, very creditable. It, will 
give public entertainments, composed of 
singing, recitations, or select readings and 
debates once every month. . . ■ 

On March 29th I had the pleasure of at- 
tending the wedding of two Hampton grad- 
uates, namely, C R. Creekmur to Grace J. 
Hopper, at Deep Creek, their home. The 
bride was handsomely attired and the affair 
passed off nicely. Both are still teaching. 
With great respect, yours truly. ^ 

The wife writes : 
My dear Miss C: 

I am my husband's amanuensis, but he is 
good enough to allow me space in his letter 
lor a few words to you with my own name 
appended, in (act, he thinks the letter 
would be incomplete without such addition. 

On the 3d of April we finished our seventh 
month, and on the 6th all of the teachers of 
Norfolk County assembled at the Court 
House in Portsmouth, in compliance with a 
call from the County Superintendent to at- 
tend the Teachers* Institute to be held 
ic week. There were about 
1 present; not more than three 
there were more colored 
era present. A great deal 

Jitab e work by pupils was on 

exhibition ; the prize offered for the best 
was the medal which had been awarded our 
County, at the Superintendents' Conference, 
held fa Richmond in March. The prize 
was won by a Berkeley school, (white). 
Only a very few of the colored teachers 
knew of the competition for a prize, and 
■ only the few had workon exhibition. What 
there was of it was good, and received fa- 
vorable mention. The colored teachers 
..formed thesaselves into an orwinixation 
known as the ? Norfolk County Teacherr 
Association." 
tided 1 



prizes for different exhibits from our schools 
which shall be held for yearly competition, 
the winning school each year carrying the 
prize. While the Institute was in session 
we learned that only those schools which 
had not finished the' seventh month could 
remain cpen longer, all others must consider 
their schools closed. Cause— no money! 
due to bank failure. As we had finished 
our seventh month our public school was 
closed, but the people would not allow it 
to stop a day. The Educational Club, 
(made up " of the people, for the people, by 
the people") called a meeting at once and 
decidedjto employ us both for at least two 
months longer; Oast year they employed 
Mr. McNeil only) and they pay promptly 
and well j so you see our school is still go- 
ing on, and we have quite a full school. 
The weather is so continuously and unus- 
ually cool that the strawberries which usu- 
ally begin about now and a little later, to 
call the children, haven't even blossomed. 
We have fires nearly every day and evening, 
and they feel decidedly comfortable. I am 
enjoying this weather though, and am feel- 
ing a little better now than I have felt all 
winter, and especially the early part of the 
fall, then I was quite unwell, and was at 
times unable to be at school. 

I have told Mr. McN. that it seems to me 
very providential that we are not both sick 
at the same time, as it seems to have been 
thus far arranged, we can be each other's 
nurse, (that is allowable, isn't it/) I've 
an idea that my husband makes a better 
nurse than I, he is so very gentle and pa- 
tient and seems to think of the right thing 
at the very rightist time for tempting the 
appetite, etc. - 

1 hope you are well. How I wish that I 
might look forward to seeing you this 
spring as last ; I'd enjoy it so much, The 
Alumni Reunion of '84 will ever be a green 
spot in our memories. 

Truly yours, D. 



K M |A N 

ville ever Sjnce 



August, 1885. 



Danville ever since the first of September. 
There are several of the Hampton graduates 

teaching in the same school. Mrs. D 

ard myself teach the first primary gradei 
When school first begun and throughout 
the winter my children numbered from forty- 
eight to fifty daily attendance. Most of 
them are from six to ten years of age. The 
factories have begun work and many of our 
children are leaving school. I like the 
work of teaching very much. W. teaches 
in the same school that I do and has been 
for two years. I attend Sunday School ev- 
ery Sunday when it is pleasant weather at 
one of the Baptist S. 5. I have a small 
class of little girls to teach. My brothers 
G. and H. are teaching school. 

It seems rather strange to be at home this 
winter teaching when I have been going to 
school so manv winters myself for quite 
awhile. When I was at Hampton and Miss 
Hyde was telling us how to teach little child- 
ren, it seemed to me as if it would be very 
easy ; but I find it to be harder to put it in 
practice than to think about what I could 



do. 

Hoping you are in the best of health, 
am very respectfully yours. S. A. I. 



A CALL TO AFRICA. 

The work in Africa grows from year 
to year more inviting, and it is no won- 
der that the faces of some of our stud- 
ents are turned in that direction rather 
toward the more familiar home 
field. There is enough to be done either 
here or there, but perhaps special words 
of encouragement should be given to 
those who are willing to take the un- 
known risks inseparable from the life 
of an African missionary. 

Richmond Institute, 

' I cheerfully respond to your 
circular, vet I feel that I owe you an apology 
for not replying earlier. Owing to a press 
of study. I was compelled to delay my re- 
sponse. I am now pursuingthe studies of the 
last year in the AcademicDepartment, from 
which department I shall graduate in May. 
Our Theological Course having been ex- 
tended two years longer, I shall not be able 
to finish from that this term. If I spend 
two years longer in that, department, I shall 
then receive a degree. But I have conclud- 
ed that I must do something for Christ, and 
that very soon, as the fields are white and 
waiting for some one to thrust in the sickle. 

I am aware of the fact, that the better 
preparations we make for our work, the bet 
ter we can do it, and the more good we wil 
undoubtedly accomplish ; but when I think 
of the " Land of Darkness and Sin " and of 
the thousands who are passing from the 
shore of time ignorant of the great plan of 
salvation and ignorant of the One who alone 
can calm their troubled consciences, I am 
compelled to believe that I can do some- 
thing for the good of those who are axious- 
ly waiting to hear the gospel and to be saved 
on its terms. I look forward with pleas- 
ure to the time when I shall take my stand, 
if God so wills, on the shores of the " Dark 
Continent " and tell the poor heathen of the 
love of Jesus. 

My school term has been pleasant so far, 
and 1 am glad to say that I don't anticipate 
its being otherwise. Respt., J. W. K. 



LOVE OR FEAR ? 

We wish that all our teachers took 
the view of discipline which is embod- 
ied in the following letterT To rule by 
brute force is a simple matter enough, 
but it is a system which reflects small 
credit upon those who employ it, and 
with but few exceptions, is as unfortu- 
nate in its results for the teacher as for 
the pupil. 

Va., Nov. 30th. 1884. 

Miss . 

It affords me a great deal of pleasure to 
report to you. I feel under obligations to 
the Hampton Institute because it was my 
starting point of life. As I was not teaching 
in the same place last winter I did not re- 
ceive your letter until in the summer, but I 
have not failed to report to Gen, S. C. Arm- 
strong every winter since I left Hamp- 

;on. I am now teaching Mt. school 

.n Appomattox Co.. Va., the school is not a 
large one. but is progressive. We have a 
good school-house, and I have some very 
interesting scholars, several who say that 
they desire to become teachers. I am try- 
ing hard to learn how to teach. 1 am get- 
ing better pay for teaching than I have ever 
received before. My aim in life is to do all 
that I can to improve the condition of my 
people" both mentally and morally. I feel like 
a very small teacher, but the people say that 
I am a good teacher. Oh that 1 could con- 
quer or dispel ignorance. It is hard for any 



one who does not know, to amagine the con- 
dition of some colored children in some of 
the rural districts. It makes me feel very 
sorry sometimes when they come to me 
with scarcely any knowledge of any- 
thing. They come out from their homes 
influenced by surroundings and do not 
know how to behave or to do anytc ing right. 
The principal instruction that I receive from 
their parents is to whip, whip, whip them; 
and they think that 1 am not teaching if I 
am not whipping. I try to rule by love and 
my scholars love me in return, and I cause 
them to do anything that 1 tell them to do 
without whipping I e. after I have taught 
them awhile. Some parents think that their 
children ought to be educated in a few 
weeks, and if they cannot see speedy res 
they become dissatisfied. I try to do that 
which I believe to be right and besL I b; 
a great deal of walking to do, it makes 
very tired sometimes; but my heart and 
mind is on teaching and it does not make 
me tired. In vacation I tend a small crop, 
and go to Teachers Normal Institute. 1 
think that I am getting along quite^well.^ 



SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BV ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Aunt Pokey's/feon. A Story of the 
N6w South. 

" Who do you/ think is in town, mother?" 
said Isaac Randolph, the intelligent-looking 
young colored teacher, who had just gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth and received an appoint- 
ment in the Southern Institute, established 
by a Northern missionary society at Rich- 
mond. . 

Mrs. Pocahontas Randolph, better known 
as " Aunt Pokey," a tall, majestic-looking 
African, with the clear-cut features of a 
Greek statue, tossed her turbaned head and 
shook the great gilt hoops in her ears, as she 
went on buttering a pile of batter-cakes, and 
answered indifferently. " La, chile ! I dunno. 
Dar is so many folks a comin' and a gwine 
dese days, I nuwer knows who will be a 
turnin' up nex'. Mis' use ter tell we all, de 
Scripter said de debbil would be let loose a 
thousan' years, an' sometimes I does think 
dis is de time ! But come on. honey, an' eat 
yo' supper," added Aunt Pokey, briskly, 
" de cakes is gittin' cole, an' dis here sassige 
is jes' done to a turn." 

The little shop where Aunt Pokey sold 
confectionery, and the delicate bread and 
cakes, which many Richmond people thought 
only her hands could make, was very tidy 
and comfortable, with its tempting wares- 
tastefully arranged. 

The gas light in the trim parlor behind 
the shop reflected from the well polished 
stove, the carved furniture, the little mirror 
on the mantel, and the frames of several gay 
pictures which adorned the walls. 

The young professor laid his paper on the 
book shelf beside him, and seated himself at 
a table covered with a white cloth and set 
with much taste, displaying savory viands 
on fanciful china. v 
It would have suited Aunt Pokey's tastes - 
and habits much better to take a seat beside 
the cooking stove in the adjacent kitchen, . 
helping herself to food from the griddle and 
the frying pan as she desired, but since the 
return of her s .n. of whom she stood a little - 
in awe, from the North, she had been careful " [ 
to set the table regularly as he requested. 

As she filled the- Professor's plate, and 
gave him a cup of aromatic coffee, the little 
bell in the shop tinkled twice. Aunt Pokey 
glanced sharply through the glass in the 
upper part of the door, which opened from' 
the parlor, then rose quickly to answer the 
bell. Having waited upon her customer and 
the dusky urchin who should have 

io, a vigorous shake, for being out of 

place when wanted, she returned to the 
table, saying sternly. " I is got to "skin dat 
boy yit ! Ef he was my own flesh an' blood 
1 would tar' him all ter pieces, but bein' as 
he aint no kin ter me, and is a orfin nigger, 
I is boun' to put up with him. Dar aint no 
'pendunce to be put in none ur dem boys ! 
Dar aint no young niggers been brought up 
right sence dis here freedom come in !" The 
Professor smiled as the stout matron seated 
herself and resumed hersupper, still shaking 
her head and uttering vengeance on " dat 
boy." 

As he turned away from the table and re- 
opened his paper, the young man remarked 
quietly, " You did not seem to take much 
interest in what I had to tell you, mother- 
Mrs. Moncure is in town." \ 

Aunt Pokey hastily put down the cup she 
was lifting to her lips, raised both hands, 
and ejaculated. " Bless de Lord ! ~ 
Lord ! Whar' on de yearth : - 



FROM DANVILLE. 

A line from one of the Danville 
teachers is interesting in connection 
with Gen. Armstrong's letter from that 
place. 

March 18, 1885. 

Dear Miss C , 

This is quite late for a card or a letter 
that should have been written in October 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 
for alcoholism. 
Dr. J. S. Hullman. Philadelphia, Pa., say 
"It is of good service in the troubles arisin 
from alcoholism, and gives satisfaction i 
my practice." 



BMTISTRY. 

DR. T. H. PARRAMORE, 
begs to inform the residents of Hampton 
ana vicinity that he has resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Hampton. Office 
on King St , opposite Barnes' Hotel, 



Does 

know fur certin' she is -here, Jeems 

Isaac?" Aunt Pokey, according to the 
mood she was in, addressed her sohpro- 
miscuously from " Ike " to " Purfessor Ran- 
dolph." When much excited she was apt to 
say " Jeems jbac. " 

■' Does youfknow Miss Isabella is reelly in 
dis here Richmon' ? Has you seen her ?" 
she continued in an agitated voice. 

" She i» certainly fn town," said her son 
gravely. " You know our principal is board- 
ing on the hill near the Infi-roary, and when 
I called at the house on business this after- 
Mn. I saw a trunk in the hall, marked 
Moncure." The name attracted me, be- 
cause you always seem to think so much of 
your old master's family, and I was about to 
make some enquiries when an old lady 
passed through the hall. I recognized her 
at once, though it is so long since I left the 

flantation, and she is very much changed, 
■robably that picture you prize so highly 
aided my memory. I heard her- tell the 
baggage man, who was waiting at the door 
that she would stay there, an (Tasked toTiav 
her trunk carried up to her room- 
seemed quite feeble and wore a shad* 
her eye. I presume she has come to 1 
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for medical attention.' 



seemed to forget that she had filled her 
plate with batter-cakes, and sat talking to 
herself in broken sentences. So great was 
her abstraction that she quite failed to ob- 
serve a mopor-headed litt 
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Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge 
Regular Contributors: 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Sec'y Indian Rights 
Association. 
Alice C Fletcher, 
Rev John J. Gravatt, 
Mrs. A.S. Quinton, Gen I Sec'y of the Wo- 
mans' National Indian Ass'n. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson. D. D.. 
James McLoughlin. 
JohnG. Gasmann, 

Miss Fletcher's "Historical Sketch of 
the Omahas" gives a definite account 
of the mental and material progress of 
a representative tribe. 

If you want anything larger you 
have to give time to it. If you want an 
education, you have to give time to it,- 
and to make of yourself a good work- 
er , a gdod citizen, a person that the 
world needs, you wilt have «o give 
time to it. Frank La Flesche, Omaha. 

The Indian Rights Association pub- 
lishes a pamphlet giving the history of 
the Crow Creek affair, •'through the 
"documents in the case." Both sides 
are fairly represented and the com- 
ments of the western press furnish the 
best evidence against the reasonable- 
ness of their complaint. 

Fifty years ago, Rev. T. B. William- 
son began to work among the Dakota 
' Indians. Tp-day we meet with repre- 
sentatives of eleven Indian churches, 
and are able to talk with the pastors 
of those churches in our own tongue. 
The Presbytery of Dakota covers a wide 
territory; there are 30,000 Indians in 
the field. Men and women are needed 
as never before. Met: John B. Pomeroy. 



Are You Civilized? 
The absolute ignorance of intelligent 
men and women about Indians is a 
fact that slowly forces itself upon an 
educated consciousness. Where we 
find prejudice and'narrowness, we usu- 
ally find it deep rooted in ignorance — 
ignorance dense, solid, and apparently 
hopeless. Many of us cherish fables 
as absurd and believe in them as_jm- 
plicitly as did that little girl who ex- 
claimed on seeing her first "real live" 
Indians: "O, mamma! Didn't it hurt_ 
them awfully when they pulled the'" 
feathers out?" 

"Are the Indians very hard to man- 
age?" asked a lady the other day in 
pitying tones. "Not so'hard as most 
children, I think," I replied. "But they 
are so fierce and revengful, ain't they?" 

A popular preacher has taken a 
western trip of a few weeks. He re- 
turns, and lectures on the Indian ques- 
tion, the Chinese question, the Mormon 
question. He disposes of each in a few 
words. "I can't give you a rose-colored 
view of the Indians, (of course he has 
studied the type at rail-road stations!) 
They are a lazy, dirty, rascally set. 
They treat their women like dogs. It 
is abominable that we should be taxed 
to support these fellows. Make them 
work for a living like the rest of us!" 

"I want to thank you for your sen- 
sible view of the Indian question," I 
say, after the lecture. The lecturer 
looks at me with slightly embarrassed 
surprise. "I want to apologize — to you 
—for speaking so strongly," he says, 
with the unfailing gallant -politeness 
of the popular divine. "Not at all. You 
said what we all say — perhaps from a 
little different standpoint." 

What is your stand point? Do you 
know anything about Indians or not? 
I was ouce discussing the knotty ques- 
tion of the Indian's political position 
with an intelligent, educated young 



Indian. It seems to him — as it is — an 
unjust, almost an impassable discrimi- 
nation. "You must remember," I said, 
that there are a great many men — men 
in Congress — men who make the laws 
who have never studied this thing and 
never thought about it" "Can't they 
read? Can't they hear?" he exclaimed. 
"I must talk to them." "I am afraid 
they wouldn't listen to you." A pecu- 
liar look came over his face as he said 
quietly. "I didn't know there were 
people like that. I don't want to talk 
to them. I want to talk to the white 
people who are civilized." 
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The reviews, with their more "solid" 
table of ^contents, support the popular 
monthlies on the Indian question. Mr. 
McNaughton, in the Nineteenth Century 
gives us ' The Red Man," from a trans- 
Atlantic point of view. He directs no 
little satire against "border logic" and 
the greed of politicians, and declares 
with enthusiasm that "The sympathies 
of the world — at least of the Great Re- 
public — are concentrating upon the 
Red Man." 

"The hackneyed question," as he 
calls it, of the Indian's mental capa- 
city, "is continually thrust forward in 
connection with the policy pursued to- 
ward him. How mental capacity, or 
rather how a finer tissue of brain or- 
ganization, can affect the dispensation 
or the suspension, of justice, any more 
than it can affect the remission "of sin, 
is a point which the pale-face conven- 
iently ignores." Meanwhile, "The Red 
Man's capabilities for civilization are 
less doubted with every year's progress, 
and doubted the least by those who 
know him best." 

Mr. McNaughton wisely remarks 
that "it is their vague and undefinable 
position before the law that has been, 
from the beginning, the main source 
of trouble with the Indians. Not an 
alien, nor a denizen, nor a subject. 
The Federal law is mystified in defin- 
ing his legal status, and suspiciously 
regards him as a sort of unclassified 
hetiroclite, but still under the Federal 
jurisdiction. Perhaps the closest ap- 
proximation that can be made towards 
defining his unique position before the 
law — but with the usual contradiction 
in terms, that characterizes the Indian 
controversy — is, that the Indian is a 
perpetual sojourner upon lands which 
are his, but whose right to that land 
is subordinate to the Government's 
desire to purchase." 

The Indian Rights Associations are 
credited with a conspicuous share in 
bringing about the new era of justice. 
"Their object is to influence public 
sentiment, and through that to bring a 
pressure upon Congress to grant the 
Indian, first, his land in severalty; sec- 
ond, citizenship. This is the only pos- 
sible solution to the problefh that has 
vexed the Federal Government for a 
century, and made its policy vacilla- 
ting, inconsistent, humiliating, cruel. 
This allotment of land in severalty to 
the Indian * * will enable him to 
sunder his tribal affiliations and his al- 
legiance to tyrannic chiefs, and there- 
by remove the only legal obstacle in 
his way to adoption as a citizen. As a 
citizen he may maintain his rights in 
the courts of law; for, (be it known to 
the world and be it said with due hu- 
miliation,) the Indian has now no legal 
redress. * * It is not proposed to 
confer the elective franchise without 
discrimination, but with certain quali- 
fications which the native sagacity of 
the Indian, stimulated by the happy 
prospect before him, will speedily ac- 
quire. That there are even now, hun- 
dreds of Indians better qualified for 
exercising the political rights of citi- 
zenship than are many thousands of 
the whites who poll their unread bal- 
lots, is evident enough. 

People who talk of the ' possibility ' 
of civilizing the Indian are ignorant of 



the progress made during the last de- 
cade. The schools at Hampton, Car- 
lisle, Forest Grove and other places' 
have demonstrated not only the pos- 
sibility but the astonishing aptitude for 
advancement shown by Indian chil- 
dren. After their course of instruc- 
tion they return to their homes and 
forests as so many lanterns of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. I admit that here 
and there, a pupil under the influence 
of his old surroundings has ' gone back 
into barbarism' But if a lamp here and 

j there go out in the darkness, shall no more 

I lamps he lighted!" 

It is a long step from the insistent 
demands of practical philanthropy to 
the vague but fascinating conjectures 
of American mythology and folk-lore. 
We turn to the Magazine of American 
History and follow Geo Jones' curious 
account and somewhat unsatisfactory 
explanation of the "Cave Myth of the 
American Indians." 

The traditions of a subterranean ori- 
gin for mankind seems to have been 
peculiar to America and a feature of 
the native mythology. "In a cave with- 
in a certain hill the Master of Breath 
moulded the first Indians out of clay,, 
and when the soft material had Har- 
dened into flesh and bone. 'he brought 
his creatures out and gave them the 
surface of the earth for a dwelling 
place." Such is the substance of a leg- 
end repeated among various tribes in 
various forms, often with the addition 
of a water-feature, or in connection 
with the kindred tale of a watery 
origin. 

" The question which occurs first," 
says Mr. Jones. " upon surveying this 
group of legends so alike in their gene- 
ral tenor, is, are they intrinsically con- 
nected with one another in the sense 
rhat they are the fragments of some 
primeval tale current among the Indi- 
ans at a time when they were less 
widely scattered over this continent 
than at present, or have they sprung up 
at several centres independently of 
each other ? I This question is one of 
great interest to American ethnologists, 
but one to which, in the present state 
of our knowledge respecting the mode 
of growth and diffusion of popular 
tales, it would, perhaps, be rash to at- 
tempt an answer. But whether or not 
these tales have any true kinship with 
one another, it hardly admits of doubt 
that they have a common basis, either of 
fact or of logic, and that they may be 
regarded as practically, if not actually, 
different versions of a single original 
tale. What is this basis, and what is 
the meaning of the story ?" 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has suggested 
that " the early progenitors of a tribe 
were dwellers in caves on the moun- 
tain," also that " where caves are used 
for interments, they become the sup- 
posed places of abode for the dead ; 
and hence develops the notion of a sub- 
terranean other world." 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, eminent in 
this field, finds in this tradition an 
underlying meaning — a " bit of primi- 
tive philosophy." 

" Out of the Earth rises life — to her 
it returns. She it is who guards all 
germs, nourishes all beings. The Aztecs 
painted her as a woman with countless 
breasts ; the Peruvians called her Mama 
OUpa, Mother Earth ; in the Algonkin 
tongue the words for earth, mother, 
father, are from the same root. Homo, 
Adam, chanaigenes, what do all these 
words mean but earth-born, the son of 
the soil, repeated in the poetic language 
of Attica in Anthropos, he who springs up 
like a flower? * * * The Indians 
often pointed to some height or some 
cavern as the spot whence the first 
men issued, adult and armed, from the 
tomb of All-mother Earth. This cavern, 
which thus dimly lingered in the mem- 
ory of nations, occasionally expanded 
to another world, imagined to underlie 
this of our's, and still inhabited by 
beings of our kind, who have never 
been lucky enough to discover its exit. 
• * Such tales of an under-world are 
very frequent among the Indians, and 
are a very natural out-growth of the 
literal belief that the race^is earth- 
born;" 



The delightful poetry of this inter- 
pretation does not, however, satisfy ouw" 
inquirer. " Is there not," he asks, " in- 
ternal evidence to be obtained through 
an examination/ of various versions o* 
the story itselfiwhich will conduct us to 
something better than a mere guess, . 
however plausible, at its origin and 
significance ?" To us the " something 
better" which he proposes is littlemore 
than an ingenious fancy. He develops 
his theory very cleverly, however. 

'• In primitive geography the earth is 
surrounded by water. * * The world 
sea, as well as the cave of the under- 
world, was an important element In the 
primitiveconception of the sunrise and 
sunset. Out of this sea the sun arose 
every morning, and into it he returned 
at evening. * * When the story of 
the sun's rising and setting became con- 
fused and entered upon its mythological 
career, the world-sea contracted its^di- 
mensionsand became simply a. Take or 
a river in the lower world. * * This 
conception of the sun's rising from a 
sea, as well as from an under-world, • 
furnishes the connecting link between 
our cave world and the equally preva- 
lent tradition that the first man or first 
men came out of the water. * * Let 
us suppose, to illustrate the case before 
us, that an ancient Peruvian chant, ad- 
dressed to the rising sun, under the 
name of Viracodea, contained a phrase 
which may be translated, ' He cometh 
up from the sea, or from the great hol- 
low.' Now, let it be borne in mind that 
this phrase may be ambiguous in regard 
to tense j for those modifications of the ' 
verb which distinguish nicely the time 
of an action belong only to the more 
highly developed languages, and are 
wanting or neglected in barbarian 
speech. * * If now, a chant or a - 
hymn such as we have supposed were to 
be preserved and sung at religious fes- 
tivals until a time when Viracodea was 
no longer distinctly identified with the 
sun, but had become a personal deity, 
the ambiguous phrase will most natu- , 
rally be taken in a historical sense and" 
will be understood as meaning, ' He, 
Viracodea, came out of the sea.' Here 
we have already a tradition, due simply 
to the misinterpretation of an old song. 
And when once the story has been 
started that the great and beneficent 
Viracodea came out of the sea — or out 
of the cavern— men will not be long in 
discovering the precise spot where the 
event took place." 



Indians In Massachusetts. 
Eight girls and six boys left us tbje 
latter part of June for a summer with* 
the farmers among the Berkshire Hills. 
They go to friends who will teach them 
farm and house-work in the most prac- 
tical way, and send them back in the 
Fall renewed in body and mind by this 
total change of atmosphere. Two girls - 
have gone to Longmeadow and one to 
Concord for the same purpose. None 
are to be paid for their services, but are 
expected to so conduct themselves that 
each party will feel mutually benefited 
by the sumrrAr together. The boys, 
being usually'strong, can often do a 
man's work on the farm, while the girls 
can make themselves useful in many 
womanly ways. This summer none 
have been sent except for good conduct 
and character here, and we hope they 
will do much toward wiping out the 
unpleasant name rffade there by some 
very unreliable ones during the past 
few summers. 



Mr. Rathbun who has charge of 
vocal and instrumental music, says o 
his Indian pupils: r^a^ • 

We are glad to say that the new ^venture 
of teaching the Indians instrumental music? 
is proving very successful. Some of the o*- 
gan pupils already show a proficiency 
that would do credit to' our more civilized 
people. While only partially understanding 
our language, by means of signs, etc., new 
ideas are introduced and taken hold of with 
a zeal that shows oti'y the chance to deveV- 
ope la wanted. A new field of usefulness 
may thus be opened to many on their re- 
turn home. Rudiments of vocal music are 
now being Introduced into the regular sum- 
mer school. 
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Incidents of Indian Life at 



Hampton. 

On the morning of the July 26th, a 
party of thirteen Indians, Omahas and 
Winnebagoes. arrived at the school, un- 
der the care of Noah La Flesche. The 
party consisted of five girls and four 
boys and two married couples. 

A new home has just been made 
among us. Bear Bird and his wife, 
Julia, have gone into one of the new 
cottages put up for our married stu- 
dents. Everything is very bright, new 
and pVetty, and they take great pride 
in'keeping it so. As yet it has no name. 
Should the home of Bear Birds' be 
called a den or a nest ? Time will tell, 
if it has not already. 
J The Irony of Fate. 
. A small, vine-grown brick building 
near Virginia Hall, formerly known as 
a gas house, is being reconstructed and 
put in order by a squad of Indian boys. 
It is henceforth to be known as the 
. Gjuard House. 

Vacation. ' 
Here at Hampton we believe in ob- 
ject-teaching, especially with the In- 
dians. The boy who replied that va- 
'meai 



Crow Creek. D. T. 

Age. 



•Edward Ashley. 

Thos. Paseca. 

Samuel Cetan. 

Henry Little Eagle, 

Chas. McBride. 
•Frank Pamani. 

Mrs. Frank Pamani. 

Amy Wizi, 

Emma Goodform. 

Yellow Star, 

Yankton, D. T. 



'Si 



Mary Hinman, 
Chas. Johnson. 

Cheyenne River 



21 Oct., '81 

21 June, '84 

26 June. '8+ 

19 June. '84 
15 Apr., '84 

20 Apr., '84 
10 Apr., '84 

Age. Came. 

Nov.. '84 



Thos. Ikinicapi, 
Jos. Sunkaska. 
Chas. Spotted Eyes, 
Louis Rattling Rib. 
Joe Marsh. 
Maggie Larrabee, 
Cora Bell. Little Black-foot. 

Standing Rock 

Thomas Goodwood. 
Frank Black Hawk, 
Joseph Arrow, 
Lucas Shield, 
••Graduated. *Second 1 



Age. C 



Oct.. '81 
Oct.. '81 
June, '84 
June, '84 
Oct., '81 
Oct.. '81 
Nov., '84 



Age. Came. 

18 Oct., '8l 

19 Oct., '8 1 
18 June. [84 

20 June. '84 
at Hampton. 



dians. me ouy wi.u - ■- 

cation' meant " another kinB of work 
had learned his lesson afte> this method 
This vacation we have on the school 
grounds 155 colored and 65 Indian stu- 
dents. 52 new Indians from Indian 
Territory, Nebraska and Dakota, are 
expected this month. 
' For the Indian boy, vacation means 
that he must rise at 5:15, put his room 
in order, breakfast at 6, go to work at 
7, dine at 12:15, go into school at 1 
back to work at 3, supper at 6:30 and 
prayers at 7. After this his day s work 
is done, and he is, with aU the other 
students, usually found assisting in a 
lively and interestini? scene on the large 
green in front of Virginia Hall. Here 
for half an hour in the cool of the day 
the whole school is gathered, playing 
games, chatting socially together, or 
enjoying the quiet society of one, on the 
principle that " two make a company. 
The quarter-of-eight bell always seems 
ahead of time, and it is hard to say 
good night just as the setting sun is 
lighting up the water and making all 
the world so beautiful, but it must be 
done. The colored students must go 
in to night-school, and the Indians to 
their respective cottages or to prayer 
meeting. They are not allowed to leave 
the grounds, but may enjoy their even- 
ing hour after their own fashion until 
9 o'clock, when a bell summons them 
to roll-call and prayers. This service 
is conducted by Indians only_,..showing 
that they are making some progress in 
self-government. 

This is vacation, yet no one com- 
plains; they know no other way and 
are thoroughly in earnest in desiring 
to make the most of their time. 



■ Lending a Hand. 

As soon as news came to us of the 
cyclone at the Omaha Reservation, a 
meeting of our Lend-a-Hand Club was 
called, the matter discussed, and a gen- 
erous sum voted to be sent the suf- 
ferers. 

This Club is yet in its infancy and 
its members are only learning their first 
lessons in systematic giving. Seeing 
how difficult it is for Indians to earn 
money here, Miss Walker, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., kindly offered to sell for them 
all the articles they would make and 
send to her. The Indians entered most 
cheerfully into the plan and in a few 
weeks two large boxes went north fill- 
ed with hows and arrows, dolls, Indian 
work, fancy work, carving and various 
small things, all made and given by In- 
dian boys and girls. 

Miss Walker held her fair and aston- 
.shed us all bv sending to the Club 
over $50. Unttl this, the treasury has 
been in imagination only, and the 
treasurer of so little importance that 

jame even was forgotten; not to be 

so treated again we hope. 

The -story of the trouble gleaned 
from letters and newspapers roused 
the sympathies of the Indians to such 
an extent that they would— Indian 
fashion — have parted with their entire 
fortune had they not been restrained 
by the representative of a less impul- 
sive race. 

Very interesting were the speeches 
delivered, some in English and some 
in Indian. Philip and Minnie who, with 
little Eddie, were among the sufferers, 

1 n t ,,-:.}> murh fpplincr 



Especially most of them Sioux. We 
. ,_u to let us know if you get the mon- 
ey. May write to me if you have time be- 
cause I leave the Hampton very soon; if 
you write you must write good one because 
I must read to the boys. They are anxious 
to hear from you as soon as possible. I 
shall ask God will bless you and keep you 
in a trouble. Give my love to your family. 
I hope to hear from you soon. 
Yours Respectfully. 

A Sioux Iriend. 

Benj. Ohiti ka. 



Abstract of Indian Reports. 

CHEYENNE RIVER. 

This agency is about half way be- 
tween the northern and southern boun- 
dary of the Great Sioux Reserve, and, 
stretching 150 miles along the western 
side of the Missouri, has the lion s 
share of its muddy waters. On the 
north the Moreau forms the boundary. 
Fifty miles or more south of this the 
Cheyenne zigzags its swift but clearer 
waters through the desolate country, 
encouraging 'vegetation all along its 
banks, and winning from the Indians 
the name Walipa Waste— or Good 
River. Several miles south of this, 
where everything looks discouraging, 
another stream flows to the Missouri, 
and this the inhabitants-justly call the 
Bad river. 

Two military posts are stationed near 
h ere _Fort Sully on the east bank and 
Fort Randall farther up the river on 
the right, and at the agency proper. 
Why anyone should have chosen this 
place as a settlement is beyond concep- 
tion, for there seems not the slightest 
mend it as a location — 
as far as the people of the present can 
i small fort, the traders 
stores, the scouts' camp, and a few 
houses huddled together on the river 
bank, form what is called the "agency;' 
while a mile or so beyond, the govern- 
ment school and the girls' boarding 
school and mission church stand at a 
respectful distance apart. 

Nine hundred children between six 
and seven years of age were reported 
on the agency last year. 

The government school, composed of 
bright young boys, under Miss Swan's 
management, promises to turn out, in 
the course of time, some strong, manly 
youths; while the Episcopal mission 
school, under Mr. and Mrs. Kinney— 
probably the best school in Dakota- 
promises girls who will be more than a 
match for the boys. 

The Episcopal missionary.Rev. Henry 

■r. 1 ~.\r-c'tr.n finmilfS north flf 



Monday afternoon, July 6, we bade 
God speed to twenty-eight Indian pu- 
'piite who, under the care of Rev. Mr. 
Gravatt and Miss Ludlow, left us for 
their hom?s in Dakqta and Indian Ter- 
ritory. Fourteen of this number were 
returned principally for, illness, the rest 
for expiration of time. Thirteen have, 
been here at school nearly four years, 
and go back to their homes very much 
in earnest in their desire to help their 
people. Many hope to come back in 
the Fall for another term of years to 
better prepare themselves for stronger 
work. One will return to enter a theo- 
logical school, and another to study 
, medicine and so become the first ciYi- 
lized " medicine-man " of his tribe. 

They go to the different agencies as 
follows 

Sac and Fox, I. T. 

Age. Came. 

1 ••Thomas Miles. " Oct., '82 

Pawnee, I. T. 

Age. Came. 
Bowman, 19 Nov., '83 

Lower Brule, D. T. 

Age. Came. 

•Geo.-Bushotter. ai Dec |8a 

. Benj. Ohitika, 19 Oct" !' 

at Dec., '8a 



were spoken of with much feeling. 
The many wars between the Omahas 
and Sioux tribes was brought up, but 
quietly and delicately put away as 
things of the past. The whole spirit 
of these earnest, extemporaneous 
speeches, made freely among them- 
selves and forthemselves, was Chris- 
tian in its broadest sense, and should 
be a great encouragement to all who 
are laboring to make the Indian a man 

:« ,1,,. tnm concf Th(* follow 



Swift, has his mission 6o,miles north of 
the agency. Of his work he says: 

- About 700 Indians all told are under the 
influence of the Episcopal mission. Services 
are kept uo regularly at three points. In the 
sphere of our influences dancing and con- 
juring have ceased. The majority have 
assumed the dress of white people, and al- 
most all are living in houses. Of one hun- 
dred and ten families living in the vicinity of 
Saint Stephen's, in a radius of 30 miles, al- 
most all are scattered at distances from each 
other on homesteads, and the greate- part 
have fields of their own ranging from one to 
fifteen acres, broken or plowed by them- 
selves, under cultivation. Many of the 
women have learned to do housework at the 



Sar»h Leeds, 



in the true sense. The following is the 
letter of Benj. Ohitika to Philip Stab- 
ler at Omaha Agency: 
' Dear Friends:— We were very sorry to 
hear that you were a great trouble with the 
strong winds, and I think you know that 
we all the Indian students Club call "Lend- 
a-Hand Club," that we will try to make 
something and sale it and make some mon- 
ey and keep them to help somebody in 
danger. We chose some officers and I am 
one of the officers. We had a meeting last 
night and talk about what we should do. 1 
was standing up and I thought It was bet- 
ter for us to help you someway. That it will 
be remembered to us, because our fore-fa- 
thers and your fore-fathers were a great en- 
emies to each other and make a war between 
the Sioux and the Omahas, but how in this 
generation we go to the east to learn some 
way new life, and better way, and to love 
each other — treat each other very friendly 
as I said. We used to enemy each other, 
but now that is all past and try to live an 
other way, and now there are some money 
for you that will help you. Something for 
need. All the boys are sending to you their 



women nave muw ..w «~ -■ 

mission, and greater cleanliness and order 
and neatness is found in their houses in 
consequence. , . . . . . . 

» In connection with education I have felt 
the great need there is for systematic indus- 
trial teaching. Children trained in letters 
for three or five years and then returned to 
their homes will derive but little benefit and 
will be of little use to their people, unless in 
conjunction with their knowledge 0+ -books: 
united a thorough knowledge of every-aag 

""Bigamy has been pretty well checked. 

ian marriages are, however, frequent ; 
that is, a man taking a woman, with father's 
consent, but without any further ceremony. 

any bond to hold the couple together, 
and in many cases, after a while the parties 
may separate and contract new alliances. 
Fifty-three couples have been married by 
me in the church, and in every case the par- 
ties have remained true to each other. In 
the past year there have been 63 infant and 
16 adult baptisms, and 36 have been con- 
firmed. The aggregate attendance at the 
three stations on Sundays has averaged 
about 120. Offerings have amounted to 

*' Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, son of Dr. 
Riggs, one of the first missionaries to 



the Sioux, has amqre extensive field of 
labor, and is assisted more than any 
other missionary by native workers. 
Except his industrial school at Oahe, 
all his school's are taught by Indian 
men or women. Of them and their 
work he says:— 

" Progress In all our schools has been 
good, the teachers faithful, and the average f 
attendance much better than for past years. 
Instruction given by the native teachers is 
chiefly in the vernacular, though at three 
schools English also has been taught. It i3 
a marked fact that when a child can read in 
his own language he is usually far better 
able to master the difficulties of English 
peech. . . 

'• Closely connected with school training 
ve are carrying forward the religious and 
noral education of the people. We en- 
icavor to teach them to think, and to think 
pure thoughts, as well as to read and write. 
Nor have our schools been lacking in effort 
to promote physical industry and training, if 
in nothing more than this— that every native 
teacher is obliged to plant and care for a 
small field at his station. We have furnished 
object lessons to enforce precept." 

Born and brought up with these 
people, he must know whereof he speaks 
when he says, at the conclusion of his 
report : — 

time now to compel attendance at 
school. Not alone at Government schools, 
but with mission schools as well. The ration 
system should be used as an educational 
lever. When a village has located within 
reach of a school affording opportunity, the 
children of that village should be made to 
attend or the ration be forfeited. This is 
not visionary : it is a fact at some agencies. - 
• and should be a fact with us. The time for 
fooling in this matter of education is past. 
We cannot afford to build and furnish 
schools and then depend on caprice and 
slender desire to fill them up. Attendance 
must be forced."- 

This has certainly been tried at this 
agency, and with success. When _a. 
child's respect for the " white man's 
way" decreases to such an extent that 
he 'is impelled to seek refuge and sym- 
pathy under the paternal tipi, the In- 
dian policeman is sent as an embassador 
from the agent and the child escorted 
back to his teachers, or rations with- 
drawn from the whole family. 

Indian policemen, wherever I 
have seen them, command great re- 
spect. They are chosen from the 
stronger^! of the tribe, the more ad- 
vanced; and outside their duties as 
guardians of the peace— for which try- 
ing work they receive the sum of $5 
per month— they exert a most bene- 
ficial influence not only in the line of 
law and order, but also by their more 
advanced ideas of every day living. 

The Government land on the east 
side of the river, running parallel with 
the entire length of this reservation, has 
brought the white people closer to the 
Indians than is best for their good. 
Their agent, Major Swan, says: — 
" Numerous towns and villages have lately 
sprung up on the east side of the Missouri 
River in which there are always, as in all new- 
settlements on the frontier, a few white men 
whose influence with the Indians cannot be 
otherwise than detrimental, viz., by the sale 
of liquor, arms, and fixed ammunition ; by 
encouraging and hiring Indians to resume 
their wild dress and give dances for amuse 



ment olAhites ; by persuading them to sell 
annuityfoods issued by the Government, 



annuiiv jwui ~, . . ~. : „ 

and finally by prostituting their women. All 
these are great obstacles in the way of civil- 
ization. ... . *" . . 

« An element of great evil is the residence 
of squawmen among the Indians. As a rule 
their influence with the Indian is bad and 
their example pernicious." 
' ^NT t is the old story over again— a few 
godd^people giving their lives to help 
up a fallen race, while many more evil 
or unscrupulous ones are holding them 
down. Is it strange that the Indian 
finds it hard to trust the white people 
when four-fifths of ail the men,he comes 
n contact with are of thjsTstamp ? 

Evidently the Indians' at thi»agency 
do not intend to follow the course pre- 
scribed for them by many—worthy 
people, and " die out." Their report 
for last year places their number at 
3,144. In spite of their birthright of 
scrofula and consumption, only 72 died 
during the year, while the number of 
births reported was 123. They average 
four persons to a familyi 
'•• 
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Their agent, Major Swan, concludes 
his report to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs with the result of his ex- 
perience, as follows : 

" I have no ambition to indulge in vague 
speculations and idle theories regarding the 
advancement and civilization of the Indian. 
Paid labor for the adults and generous edu- 
cation for the young is, in my opinion,- the 
surest means of solving the problematical 
question of Indian civilization. Tne pauper- 
ization of Indians is the one great impedi- 
ment to their advancement. All able-bodied 
Indians should be compelled to work for 
their subsistence ; reasonable wages should 
be paid them for their labor, and, above all 
other requisites, good faith should be kept 
with them on the part of the Government in 
every particular." 

Aunt Pokey's Son. 

' '(Continued Irora Pftge 88) 

with a perfectly flat nose, wide open eyes, 
and thick, red lips, who cautiously peered 
into the room from the shop. Seeing that 
he was unnoticed, the child slipped into the 
chair vacated by Professor Randolph, and 

rstea°U^y™nd "astonishing manner. Occa- 
sionally he glanced at Aunt Pokey in sur- 
prise, and had very nearly resolved to stop 
eating from sheer inability to swallow any- 
thing more, when the mistress of the house 
suddenly awoke to hisprocecdings "Well," 
she said, abruptly. "Don't you think you 
has "stroyed aboutenough for one time, sir? 
Nigger, if you was valibil 'cordin' ter what 
you kin do in de way of 'stroyin' vittals you 
pintidly would be worth keeping'."^ 

The boy dropped his knife and fork, folded 
his hands on nis breast, and responded in a 
deeply injured tone, " I hainthad nary drap 
0' coffee, an' I was mos' choked tryin' to 
'stroy dem vittals 'thout nuthin' ter drink, 
'cos I didn't want to 'sturb you, marm." 
Aunt Pokey bestowed a withering glance 
upon the boy. shaking her head and rolling 
her eyes until only the whites were visible, 
as she proceeded to fill a large mug with 
coffee, which having duly sweetened, she 
presented to him. and then hastily gathered 
up the cups and plates, which were soon 
washed and put away in a cupboard with 
glass doors which stood on one side of the 
chimney. 

Aunt Pokey was too much absorbed in 
her thoughts and her occupation as she 
moved about tidying the room, to notice her 
impish assistant, who, having finished his 
coffee, placed himself in rear of her portly 
form, following her motions- with a series of 
derisive gestures and grimaces, which were 
suddenly brought to an end as Professor 
Randolph, chancing to look up from his 
papers, quietly remarked, " What are you 
doing, Julius?" That graceless urchin dis- 

>pear< 
Aunt Pokey, 

been doing, made a vigorous dive in I 
rection, and then drawing herself up t 
usual dignified bearing, she left the 
without speaking. 



that hejwas " so tired an' sleepy he couldn't 
see dem marks on de slate," and with an air 
of abject humility begged permission to go 
to bed. 

The Professor looked at the boy grimly, 
and said, with a sigh, " Julius, you seem to 
have no desire to improve yourself what- 
ever. Will nothing induce you to drop 
your foolish ways and try to learn ?*' Julius 
instantly became wide awake, and with shin- 
ing eyes and eager face he sprang to his feet, 
saying. " Yes, sah! 'Deed an' truf dar' is 
somefin' would make me dat anxious to 
'prove mysef, nobody wouldn't know\me." 
" What do you mean," said his teacher, sur- 
prised at his sudden change of aspect. Julius 
approached a step nearer, , his whole frame 
quivering with excitement as he exclaimed, 
" Oh ! Purfessor, please, sah ! Will you as' 
Aunt Pokey ter lemme go ter de circus 
Sat'dv night and de baptizen' Sunday. She 
dun clar she gwine ter make me stay at 
home bof dem 'casions el she haf ter tie me 
ter de bed pos'." " I fear you had been be- 
having badly. Julius." said young Randolph, 
gravely, " you are very troublesome some- 
times. What had you done that made my 
mother say you should not go tothe circus?" 
Julius drooped like a limp rag. his jaw fell, 
his eyes closed, his whole figure spemed 
about to collapse. " I haint done nurffin." 
he tfhined, " 'ceptin' — 'ceptin',— when she 
done saunt me wid dem cakes what Miss 
Ginul Poter"feel done order fur her tea 
party— an'— an'— I stopped long o' dem cir- 
cus pictures, tull et done got too late." 
" What the.: ?" said his teacher, with some 
sternness. " what became of the cakes ?" 
Julius was sobbing and gasping now, his ap- 
pearance betokening utter desolation. " I 
dunno what becamed ur dem," he wailed, 
I tuk an" sot de basket down, an' Men I 
looked at it 'mos all de cakes was'gwine 
'ceptin' two ur free, an' I tuk 'en cat dem 
co. I knoiwed dem wusn't nuf fur Mis 
Ginirl Poto'feel. I specks dem low-life 
white boys an' niggers what dun call my 
'tention to dem picturs tuk an' et dem cakes, 
an' I tuk an' brung Aunt Pokey's basket 
home and she tuk an' say— say— ." Julius 
was overcome with emotion, his voice lost 
in sobs. " You had better go to bed. Julius." 
said Professor Randolph. " I fear my mother 
will find the trouble she has bestowed on 
you is all in vain." Julius sjiuffl^d dismally 
away, apparently much cIiscou:aged in re- 
gard to the " circus Sat'dy and the baptizin' 
Sundy,"but was soon afterwards heard sing- 
Iked about the upper floor, in a 
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had been coming and going, waited upjn by 
Julius under the sharp supervision of the 
proprietor of the establishment, that stately 
personage again entered the parlor, where 
her son sat still occupied with books and 
papers. She looked very imposing in a-Jruge 
waterproof cloak, with the hood drawn over 
her head, and having closed the, blinds and 
locked the inner door of the shop, she 
lightly rapped Julius' round, woolly cranium 
with the key, saying, severely, " Now set 
yosef down thar, sir, an' don't let me fin' 
you a puttin' on more o' yer niggeryficd 
ways. Not a ar* do you put on tell I come 
back." 

" Why, mother," said the young teacher, 
for the first time noticing the movements of 
the old dame, '* what maxes you close up so 
early to-night ? There is no service that I 
know of at the church. Is there a meeting 
of your society ?" " No," said Aunt Pokey, 
" it aint church, nor "ciety neither, but I've 
got some business to 'tend arter, an' its 
rainin' a little, an' I reckin thar' won't be 
many folks out buyin' ter night. Here's the 
shop key. ef anybody comes wurth a-openin' 
de shop fer. You needn't set up for ,me, 
sonny, ef I stay. long. An' you kin make 
dat nigger go to bed when you sees him a 
noddin." Aunt Pokey bristled up and her 
voice? grew suddenly stern as she turned 
towWas Julius, who had been nodding a 
little, but now sat bolt upright and protested 
that he was not j sleepy nur nuthin'." 

When his mother had gone out, Professor 
Randolph pushed aside his books, and de- 
sired Julius to get his slate and copy-book 
and come to the table, an order which was 
obeyed with some reluctance. 

The young man spent the next half hour 
very patiently, trying to interest his pupil in 
the arts of writing and ciphering, the time 
being occupied by Julius in equally diligent 
efforts to wear out the patience of his 
teacher by endless tricks and evasions. At 
the end of that time, he abruptly announced 



For some days the young teacher noticed 
that his motner was unusual. y abstracted, 
talked little, and went out every night as 
soon as she could close the store, carrying a 
covered basket with her. He was much occu- 
pied with his half-yearly examinations, and 
being well aware that his energetic mother 
was fully able to manage her own business 
and liable to resent any intrusion thereupon, 
he asked no questions and made no coin- 
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" I is done sot yo' supper in de kitchen ter 
night. Mammy's got oysters an' dem flitters 
you is allers so fond uv, an' de big lamp an" 
al! yo' papers is in dar" too. ,1 thought you 
wouldn" mine a-eatin' in dar onct in a while. 
Julius," she added briskly, her manner 
changing abruptly, " I'll 'ten' ter shop myself 
ter night, an' you kinstay in de kitchen an' 
wait on de Purfessor. I b'lieve dats de bell 
now," said Aunt Pokey, as, with an air of 
some embarrassment, she turned away from 
her son. 

The Professor frowned slightly as he 
retraced his steps through the side entry 
and opened the door of the kitchen, 
which, though small, was tidy and com- 
fortable. A tempting meal was set upon 
a table near the stove, and several books and 
newspapers lay beside the handsome stu- 
dent lamp. 

The young man began to eat his supper 
without speaking, and Julius, standing op- 
posite to him, gazed solemnly at the appe- 
tizing viands. " Why did not my. mother 
want me to go into the parlor to-nighi," 
said the Professor, looking suddenly up at 
Julius, who instantly dropped a fritter he 
had managed to secure by reaching back- 
wards to the stove, and folding his hands 
upon his breast, he assumed a most innocent 
aspect. As the question was repeated Julius 
brightened up, and, approaching a step 
nearer, said, in a low, eager voice, " Cos 
Aunt Pokey done fetch dat ole white 
woman frum de bodin' house, an' she done 
fix supper fur. her in de parlor, an' she do'ne 
«lar* out all dem tings of yourn outen yo' 
room nex de parlor an' done fix dat up extry 
for dat ole white woman to sleep in. I specs 
you is got ter sleep up in de lof over dis here 
kitchen long o' roe, I does," he added with a 
giggle. 



Professor^ Randolph dropped his knife and 
fork and pushed his plate angrily from him. 
" A slave to the last," he muttered, indig- 
nantly. Then turning to the boy, he said, 
sternfy, " Say Mrs. Moncurewhen you speak 
ot that lady, and now show me where my 
things have been put." Aunt Pokey entered 
at this moment, and seeing from her son's 
manner that h; had heard the tidings she 
hesitated to give him, she approached the 
table and affectionately urged him to be 
helped to the various dishes. 

'■ No, thank you," said her son .dryly, and 
Aunt Pokey, much less complacent in her 
stately bearing than usual, told Julius in an 
undertone to come and eat his supper 
quickly, as she had use for him. The old 
woman sighed as her son put on his hat and 
gathered up his papers, but she busied her- 
self in quickly clearing the table, without 
seeming to notice him. Filling a large dish 
with hominy boiled to a turn, from a pot on 
the stove, she offered some of the savory 
mess to Julius, who was now polishing his 
plate and licking his fingers. 

" No, thankee, marm," said the hopeful 
urchin, drawing away his plate and gazing 
hungrily at the bowl of oysters which had 
been placed on a shelf. " I don' like 
hominy," he drawled. " But you is got to 
eat sumfin to fill up, you is." said Aunt 
Pokey with wrathful eyes ; "does you believe 
I kin stan' keepin' a triflin' nigger like yoa 
on oysters an' flitters ? Don't I know it 
takes jes' as much to fill you up as one uv 
dem cake bar'ls in dar, an' ef 1 don' fill you 
wid sumfin ruther solkl. whar will all dem 
cakes an' fruits in dat shop gouter !" Julius 
slid from his seat to the floor, and. covering 
his face with his hands, locked to and fro, 
sobbing pkeously. Aunt Pokeycalmly con- 
tinued her labors, by turns rolling her eyes 
ominously at the boy and glancing anxiously 
at her son. " What is the matter with you. 
child?" said the latter impatiently, as he laid 
his hand on the door. "I haint got no 
pappy nur no mammy nur nuthin*. and 
Aunt P jkey she is so cross." whined Julius. 



spoke she grasped the back of a chair for 
support. " How you have changed!" she 
continued in the gentle voice, which seemed 
to pierce the young man'sheartas it recalled 
the home of his childhood, where his mis- 
tress had been hisykindest friend, her young- 
est son his best loved playmate. 

■' You do not seem strong, madam," s " " 
the young man in milder tones than co 
have been expected from one who had \ 
such a heavy frown for some days past. 1 
" Will you not take a seat?" he added, turn- 
ing an armchair, which had been placed near 
the lamp for his benefit, towards the fire. 1 
" No, Isaac," was the answer. " I am very 
weak, and you must get the carriage quickly, 
or I shall not be able to go." But even as 
she spoke, the pale lady placed her hand 
upon her heart with an expression of pain, 
her slight form swayed helplessly, and she. 
would have fallen to the floor, had not 
the young man caught her in his strong 
arms, and lifting her gently, he carried her 
into the parlor and laid her upon the sofa, 
then turned hastily to look for restoratives. 
Camphor and a bottle of wine, used to flavor 
Aunt Pokey's richest cakes, and carefully 
put out of Julius' range, were soon found ; 
and pouring out a glassful of wine, the 
eside the couch am; 
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raised him in the air. and tb 
his feet with a hearty shake. " vou 
dat bell, an' I'll 'ten ter de cross 
stood regarding her with a broad gi 
face. " Go 'long in de shop an' don't eat up 
all dar is in it, fo' I comes," she added, giv- 
ing a lunge after his retreating form with the 
dish-cloth ; then turning quickly towards 
her son, she said, in soft, deprecating tones, 
•' What makes you go out again, Ikey? It's 
a mity stormy night, son, an' dat cough o' 
yourn seems ter be a pesterin' you a heap 
dese nights. t I bin' a fixin" up a stew o- 
ho'houn an'* some youther truck for you." 
" I did not know that you cared to have me 
at home, mother," was the answer. " You 
seem to be giving up the whole house to 
your friend, Mrs. Moncure, and I can go 
down to the Institute and share John Wat- 
son's room while she is here He has very 
good quarters, and says he is always glad to 
see me. 1 suppose you will let me sop out 
the frying-pan after your white visitor has 
finished her meals, so you can look out for 
me at breakfast time," and before his mother 
could reply, he abruptly left the room. 

The next evening, as the young teacher, 
his face still wearing the gloomy frown 
which it had shown since he received Julius' 
information, was sitting at the kitchen table, 
on which a bountiful meal was spread, the 
door between the kitchen and parlor was 
softly opened, and steps so light that they 
were unheard, approached the young man. 
Isaac Randolph was somewhat startled, 
when a thin, white hand was laid upon his 
arm and his name uttered in sweet tones. 
" Is this really you, Isaac, my little Isaac," 
said a fair, sad-looking old lady, with a worn, 
weary face and a voice full of tears. 

Professor Randolph sprang to his feet, and 
for an instant stood speechless before the 
bent form robed in black, which reminded 
him of some ghostly vision, and seemed to 
bring him faint memories of distant happy 
years. Then he bowed with grave courtesy, 
and said, in cold, formal tones, " Mrs. 
Moncure, I believe." A slight flush passed 
over the pale face, and then the old lady 
said, gently, " Isaac, I fear my coming here 
has disturbed you. I know my good Poco- 
hontas so well, I can tell when there is any- 
thing on her mind, and I see that she is 
ttoubled. It is very sweet to me to be with 
my faithful old servant once more. You 
know we were nursed at the same breast, as 
I nursed you. and my precious lost Edward 
at my breast, and we were playmates and 
girls togeiher, and have bee.i life -long 
friends. We were never separated until the 
dreadful war, which took my children and 
my fortune, took her away too. But I am 
not willing to be the means of making you 
uncomfortable in the name you and your 
mother have earned and deserve to enjoy. I 
want you to call a carriage for roe, while she 
is out, so that I can return to the boarding- 
house at once, without having to pain her 
Ttalii 
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lr voice, the thought of my 
housed to love you so dearly, 
with such force I could not 
bear it. I am very weak now-a-days, but I 
will feel better soon. I think I can sit up 
presently, an-1 you must go at once for the 
carriage.,' " Rest quietly, dear Madam," 
said the teacher earnestly, " pray rest as you 
are until mother comes, and I entreat you 
not to say anything more about leaving our 
poor little home, if it affords you any satis- 
faction to stay in it." Tears slowly coursed 
over the faded cheeks that lay upon the 
pillow, and there was such an air of helpless- 
ness about the frail form which Isaac re- x - 
membereJ as his childish ideal of grace and 
beauty that the young man was infinitely 
moved, and he could scarcely command his 
voice as he enquired gently if he could do 
anything for her. 11 You are so kind. I see 
you have your mother's true, honest heart.*' 
said the old lady. H sit down by me, Isaac, 
don't stand in that formal way. Bring that 
stool and sit here at my side as you a:id Ed- 
ward used to do when you were boys to- 
gether, and always came to me with your 
childish troubles. I want to hear all about 
your life since we parted. Your mother tells 
me you did so well in the mission schools 
here, you attracted the attention of good 
j people in the North, and they gave you the 
advanttige of a thorough education." 

My mother is so fond of me. I fear she 
■rates me,"said the young man modestlv. 
" But I have certainly much to be grateful for. 
My Northern patron gave me every oppor- 
tunity for improvement enjoyed by his own. 
We went to the same college, and spent our 
vacations together in his beautiful and lux- 
urious home on Lake George. And he 
always keeps me supplied with the best 
books and papers of this and other countries." 

Aunt Pokey could hardly restrain her 
astonishment and delight when she returned 
an hour later to find her son seated beside 
the invalid, reading to her from a batch of 
papers he had just received, to which she 
was listening with eager interest. Julius, 
who had been left in charge of the shop 
with many admonitions as to his godd be- 
havior, had exhausted himself in grimaces 
and gesticulations at the scene he regarded 
through the glass door, and had fallen asleep " 
with his head resting on a barrel of apples. 
Having despatched him to bed, in spite of 
his assertion that he was wide awake. Aunt 
Pokey closed the shop for the night and 
entered the little parlor with a happy smile 
illuminating h«r handsome dark face. When 
the doctor, wh^was operating on Mrs. Mon- 
cure's eyes, paid his usual visit, he smiled 
approvingly at the Professor's occupation, 
and said cheerfully, '■ Now, Madam, I shall 
begin to look for some improvement, for I 
see a chance for you to turn your thoughts 
from care. With Aunt Pokey's fine cooking 
and the Professors excellent reading, you 
would be a bad case indeed not to mend 
fast." Aunt Pokey nodded her head com- 
placently. "I knowed Missus wusn't agwine 
to mend none while she was at dat bo'din- 
house, wid all dem commin doins" she re- 
marked decidedly. •' Po' white folk's eatin's 
allurs does colic quality people, an* she larn't 
Ikey to read herself "long "o her own dear 
chile what's dead an' gone. 1 reclcua his 
readin' orter do her some good." f' ^ 

(To be continued.) 
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In a sketch of "Cooienius," recently pub- 
lished by Prof. Painter of Roanoke College, 
such of our readers as are teachers will find 

. ting bit of biographical history. 

lius was born in Moravia in 1592. and 
e words of Prof. Painter, " became the 
:lebrated educational reformer of the 
seventeenth century." Early in life he de- 
voted himself to the profession of teaching, 
and in his work embodied many of the edu- 
cational ideas which are now-a-days claimed 
as the production and property of modern 
thinkers. Like all reformers he was a little 
ahead of his times, and we can imagine that 
the "model school" which in 1650, he at- 
tempted to established in the town of Patak, 
in Hungary, furnished a target for the local 
wits and critics, rather than the example for 
-educators which he intended it to be. 

His enthusiasm and the strength of his 
convictions made his life admirable, and 
that he had the inspirations of a true teach- 
er is shown by the following gleanings from 
his works, which Prof. Painter has arranged 
in the form of "Principles." \They might be 
hung upon the walls of many modern school 
rooms. ; 

1. Education is a development of the 
whole man. 

2. Educational methods should follow 
the order of nature. 

3. Both sexes should receive equal in 
structions, since the end of education is 
Individual development. 

3. Learning should be made agreeable. 
Teachers should always have something in- 
teresting and profitable to communicate to 
their classes. School-houses should be 
made comfortable and attractive. 

5. : If the superstructure is not to totter, 
the foundation must be laid well. 

9. Nothing should be taught that is not 
of solid utility. 

10. Studies should be adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the pupil. 

11. Nothing is to be learned by heart 
that is not first thoroughly understood. 

12. Let nothing that admits of sensible 
or rational demonstration be taught by 

) authority. 

I '14. In the sciences, the student should 
have the objects studied before him. 

19. Things to be done should be learned 
by doing them. "Mechanics," Comenius 
aays, "understand this well; they do not give 
the apprentice a lecture upon their trade; but 
they let him see how they as masters do ; 
then they place the tool in his hands, 
teach him to use it and imitate them. Do- 
ing can be learned only by doing, writing by 
writing, painting by painting, and so on. ' 

20. Religion is of supreme importance ; 
and in addition to religious instruction, the 
young should be accustomed to the exercise 
of Christian virtues, such as. temperance, 
justice, compassion, patience, and so on. 

21. Discipline should aim at improving 
the character. 

22. The teacher should be an example, 
in person and conduct, of what' he requires 
of his pupils. 




Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reached bv the splendid steamers of the Bay Line. 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in hcighth. substantially built an 1 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric/bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms ; rooms for 
iding H( 



tr c/bellsor Creighton s wrai nnnunciaior m — 
bath, including HOT SEA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 

C ° U, A7a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1.000 guests and is open throughout the year 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over $. 50,000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the pa, .two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. . 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate ol Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled [or salubrity and general hca thfulness. 
material fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74° in summer. 59° in autumn; 44° in winter, and 52 for 
sorine- the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
oeciallv adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
£d cod summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic =»" 1Is by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
,m=nrnassed on the Atlantic Seaboard, for sleeplessness ana ner- 
vousnesT he delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby ol 
the waves rolling upon the sand;' bach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room widows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hyge.a 
For further information address by mail or telegraph, 

• H. PHOEBUS, Pro p.' 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate 

ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Prof. Adolph Ott. New York, says of the 
Acid Phosphate: "1 have been enabled to de- 
vote myself to hard mental labor, from short- 
ly after breakfast till a late hour in the even- 
ing without experiencing the slightest relax- 
ation, and I would not now at any rate 
dispense with it." 



A TRIAL tiF THE BALTIMORE JOBBER. 

Will Clearly Substantiate Six Especial Points of Excellence. 

■ «-It is the easiest running press marie. 2nd-it is as strong as any press made. 
rd-It is the most durab e press made. 4m-.It will do as good work as any press 
made Sth-U will lake less to keep it in repair than any press made. 6th-(Last 
but not least) H costs less than any hrst-class press made. 
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PEarlM 



The Great Invention, 

For EASY WASHING, 

■ HUD II MFT, MT II Mil WATER. 

ITUAov* VamMiraUIO or BANDS, 
ud parUcnlxrly Rafted U Wmrtr* CUmalf ». 
No funllr, rich or poor nhould be without It. 
* or HI Qrooon, bat 6<ru>«r. of t11« bxlu- 
J ijt.tMnrje1.mMof.ttoreao1.I7b, 
AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 




AM. SIZE PRESSES, TYPE AND PRINTERS' SUPCLY 



J. P.W. 



J, 21 GERMAN ST., 



Risie sui * 

STOVEPOLISH 



THE DEPOT. ^ 

Having opened a Store in connection with my 
business, I am on band at all times to furnish 

PURE PAINTS AND MU, 

rani, fuss, hike. fit. 

A good selection of 

BRUSHES 

of all kinds, 
Painter.' Supplies ft Artists' Material*. 

GO IO FOB 

JOHNS' ASBESTOS MIXED PAINTS 
SHEATHING PAPER, ROOFINp PAPER I 

Also for JOHNSON'S DRY KALSOMINB 
and FRESCO COLOR8. 
A fine assortment of 

WALL PAPER & SHADE8 

of the latest patterns. 

Paints Mixed and Glass cut free of Charge 
All orders promptly attended to 
Then kin* the Public for their generoue paci-oow 

in uie pui 1 oriB.il Kill e.ide«»or 07 strict »ttentlonto 

buBlnes»,»ijd towprfcee. to merit a continuance ot tht 

B ame. Call on 

J. W. BOYENTOK 

PRACTICAL PAINTER, 
At the Depot, opposite F. A. SchmeU'. StonC 
HAMPTON, VA. t 
Clone connections with Old Point Comtortand Newpo 



REUTM & MAIM., 

22 Light Street, 

BALTIMORE, TVId., 

DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

POR STEAM, WATER and GAS. 
HUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 

,4 SAW MILLS. 

Send for Prick List. 



REUTER & MALLORY, 



22 LIGHT ST., 

BALimORE, Mi. 



T. A. Williams & 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AND— 

Commission Merchant 

a ft 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 
j j, Norfolk,Va. 
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There is probably not a newspaper 
in this country which has not during 
the last four weeks devoted a large 
share of its space to biographical and 
editorial notices of General Grant. 
Every child in America knows now the 
story of his life and death in fullest 
detail, and neither in the North nor 
the South has there been any lack of 
honest mourning for the man to whom 
we are all now ready to acknowledge 
the nation's indebtedness. To realize 
what that indebtedness is and to ap- 
preciate the Character of the man, 
should be easier now than ever before, 
and we believe that the facts upon 
which such appreciation must be based 
are already so well knowr. to our 
readers as to require no recapitulation 
here. We krlow the places; of his *inh 
and death, we know familiarly the sur- 
roundings of his early life, we know 
how the great wave of war took him 
up from insignificance and swept him 
into fame ; it seems, indeed, as if 
nothing had been left untold. The his- 
tory of what may be called the accidents 
of his life has been given to us without 
a gap, but remarkable as these acci- 
dents are, they remain unmeaning until 
supplemented by the man himself — a 
strong, impressive, determined figure, 
standing, from the outset, in relief 
against a strangely shifting back- 
ground. 

For the first forty years of his life 
Fate seemed to have nothing in store 
for him beyond what is included in the 
ordinary lot of man ; while into the 
last twenty-five years hive been con- 
densed struggle and success, glory and 
grief almost without parallel. It is all 
ended now ; and the world is passing 
its verdict upon him who for many 
months has been the subject of world- 
wide discussion. Never, perhaps, was 
verdict more nearly unanimous or 
critics more nearly agreed, for the 
simplicity, so to speak, of General 
Grant's power, the unity of his quali- 
ties, make his character easy to analyse 
and bring it within the comprehension 
of all men. His energy, resolution and 
singleness of purpose made him a great 
general, and it is the possessidri of. 
these qualities in an extraordinary d~e- 
gree which must always ensure to him 
unstinted admiration and respect. And 
obviously^'enough, it is to what the 
French call " the defects of his virtues" 
that his failure as a statesman is to be 
attributed. He was at the mercy of 
his friends, to whom it was impossible 
that he could be anything less than 
thoroughly loyal, and the strength and 
stubbornness of his convictions were 
manifestly against him when he passed 
into the hands of manoeuvering poli- 
ticians. The sorrows which fell upon 
him In the last year of his life, and the 
way in which he endured them, seem 
to have thrown a clearer light upon his 
previous mistakes, and brought at the 
last the finer qualities of his character 
into the prominence which they de- 
served. The wofld has been ungrudg- 
ing in its praise, it has written him 
down upon its roll of honor, " Honest, 
resolute, loyal, heroic," and his moth- 
er country, whose true son he was, 
will hold him always as chief among 
her children. 



Ths New York Evening Post has pub- 
lished within the last few weeks a num- 
ber of very interesting letters from 



tides, entitled '• A Missionary Prob" 
lem," dated from Baltimore, and signed 
•' P. A. B." The author is fresh from 
the exploration of Southern Virginia, 
and h;is received certain strong im- 
pressions in regard to the condition of 
the people. This letter is sensible and 
j temperate in tone, but while with many 
f his statements we entirely agree, to 
-some of them we do most decidedly 
take exception, believing them to indi- 
cate a superficial observation which is 
likely to be, to a greater or less extent, 
ul. He says, we quote of course 
verbatim: 

As far as I could judge, the Negroes in 
Southern Virginia receive as a race very 
little, if any, moral instruction. The great 
y of their teachers in the free schools 
lake a literal view of their duties ; in other 
words, they are engaged at a definite salary 
to set their pupils certain ta ks. and all the 
.discipline they enforce is of a purely physical 
and mental character, and just enough of 
that to impart a suited amount of ele- 
mentary knowledge. Few as yet feel, or 
n capable of feeling, as strenuous and 
zealous an interest in the moral as in the 
tellectual progress of those under their 
lition. It is true that they are not required 
by their con' racts to do Sunday-school 
work at the time that they teach the differ- 
ent branches of the appointed course of 
study, but I am inclined to think that this is 
very much to be regrelted." 
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s a reply to this we should be glad 
to put into the hands of our readers a 
collection of letters received here dur- 
ing the past year, from graduates and 
students of the School who are now, or 
have lately been, teaching in Southern 
Virginia. 

This our space will not permit, but 
we can ask them to notice that in every 
number of the Southern Workman are 
lo be found two or three such letters, 
one and all of which bear witness to 
the fact that an important proportion 
of the schools under discussion are 
taught by young colored men and 
women -who are fairly equipped, for 
their work, and thoroughly in earnest 
not only in their schoolrooms, but 
wherever their people need them. 

Although we consider these letters 
perfectly satisfactory evidence upon 
which to base our claims, we do not 
rest upon them alone, but take into 
consideration also the Reports of the 
Hampton School officials, Gen. Arm- 
strong, Rev. Mr. Frissell, and others, 
who from time to time inspect the 
schools of the State with, it is to be 
supposed, unprejudiced and not inex- 
perienced eyes. Our students tell us 
of the establishment of Sunday Schools, 
Sewing Schools, Helping Hand Associ- 
ations, Bands of Mercy, &c; of Christ- 
mas Trees, " on which the children are 
never tired of looking, because they 
have never seen one before ;" of the 
distribution of books and papers, of 
visiting from house to house. Our 
officers corroborate these statements 
(vide Gen. Armstrong's letters in July 
and August Nos. S. W.), and it is under 
these strong lights that the " Missionary 
Problem" presents itself to us. Again 
" P. A. B." says : 

"After the school, the principal centres in 
every civilized community from which moral 
influences radiate, are the home and the 
church. The cabins of a people who have 
only recently been set free, and who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows, la 
not the atmosphere in which integrity in 
every relation and circumstance of life is 
fostered, nor is it that in which tbe young 
child, even of a superior race, learns un- 
consciously those unwritten lessons that re- 
fine Uje mind and the heart. It It this very 
atmosphere which must be purified, and it 
can only be done by Imparting a healthy 
moral tone to the generations that are yet to 
come upon the stage. " 



We raise here no dissentingvoice.but at 
the same time we believe — may we not 
fairly say we know — that something is 
being done. Not much, Heaven knows; 
but something ; a little light through 
the darkness, a little leaven in the 
lump. 

If the correspondent of the Post 
would retrace his steps through South- 
ern Virginia we could introduce him 
to a few schools, both primary and 
giaded, which, we are not afraid to say, 
will compare favorably with the average 
New England country school, and when 
he shall have visited these schools and 
their teachers, we believe that he will 
agree with us that it is in such work as 
they are doing that the best hope for 
the future lies. We do no! under- 
value the darkness; we confess that we 
cannot compute the forces of ignorance 
and prejudice that are massed behind 
the walls which slavery built up, but 
we do claim that the " Problem," even 
as stated by " P. A. B.." is not a hope- 
less one. To us, indeed, it is so far 
from hopeless that we think we can see 
the solution of it, but in all humility 
we confess that it is a solution which 
means common sense, hard work and a 
faith which will take no denial. Can- 
not the American people of the North 
and the South supply these ? 



It has been the good fortune of the 
Hampton School to grow up as the 
work of many hands. To no single 
benefactor does it owe its beginning or 
its continuance, but rather to the will- 
ing efforts of thousands of contributors, 
to many, perhaps to most of whom, the 
gift to Hampton has meant some sacri- 
fice of self-. The value of this is that it 
holds both teachers and students to 
their duty as, probably, nothing else 
could, for with the knowledge of what 
our sources of revenue are, comes a 
sense of responsibility for its proper 
use, which is thoroughly wholesome and 
in thejjest sense stimulating. That so 
many. of the dollars which come into 
our treasury bring more than their mere 
money value, is a fact which has not 
only influenced our past growth, but is 
also the best assurance of our future, 
and it is to such givers as the writer of 
the following letter that we look for 
some of our most helpful influences. 

The sewing machine which the note 
introduces is pretty certain to do good 
work, even if it came to us only as the 
bearer of its owner's kind wishes, or as 
a lesson in " free will offerings" to our 
boys and girls. 

•' I am so glad you can turn the machine 
to good use. It is your', and you shall have 
it as soon as I cm get some one to attend to 
the packing and forwarding. My mother 
has for the past few days been lying at the 
gates of death, but the doctor now pro- 
nounces her out of danger. 1 am too ill to 
do business myself, but I can within a few 
days get some one, I think, to act for me." 

Later. — "Your machine starts to-day on 
its journey South. I hope it will reach you 
safely, and work long and well for you. But 
it seems shameful to offer a charitable insti- 
tution a gift whose acceptance compels pay- 
ment of even one cent out of its treasury. I 
cannot here ascertain the exact cost of 
transportation, but if you will write what 
you are obliged to pay, I will send the money 
by mail, and you shall have the machine 

free of cost. * * If my 

Heavenly Father gives me work for the 
coming year and strength to do it, I may 
again be able to contribute my mite. Ear- 
nestly praying that you and those tor whom 
you work may have all courage, strength 
and success, 

•' I am, yours sincerely. 



A very interesting speech, delivered 
recently by Judge Beckner, of Win- 
chester, KyV, has been published in full 
by the New York Freeman, from whose 
pages we quote the following extracts. 
After drawing the attention of his 
audience to the experience of various 
European countries, Judge Beckner 
says: 

" Cannot we in Kentucky learn from these 
examples the impossibility of reaching the 
highest standard of civilization without the 
education of all the people who compose 
the State? Heathen Japan, undera despotic 
government, has done more since she opened 
her ports to the world toward the establish- 
ment of an adequate system of common 
schools than has this free Christian Com-, 
monwealth during the same period. The 
last census shows that over thirty per cent, 
of our population over the age of ten years 
cannot read and write. It is stated that in 
this class may be found nearly one hundred 
thousand of those who by their votes con- . 
trol the destinies of the Commonwealth. 
Why is all this illiteracy in this State, the 
firstborn of the Union? A per capita of 
Si -55. an average of $22 per month for 
teachers and an average value of $78 for 
school houses may indicate the cause of the 
trouble. We are hardly able to sustain such 
systems as they have in the North, because 
in the Eastern and Middle States there are 
greater aggregations of wealth to be taxed, 
while in the West the government has fur- 
nished rich foundations in reservations of 
public lands. According to the census, 
Massachusetts has but little more population 
than Kentucky, with about four and one- 
half times as much taxable valuation, whilst 
Iowa has substantially the same population 
with an excess of forty millions in property. 
Each of these States spends nearly hve times 
as much as we do in the maintenance of 
pifblic schools. It is easy to see from the 
figures how Massachusetts can afford to do 
what she does, and her history shows how 
well it has paid. Of course public lands 
account for a part of the difference between 
Iowa and Kentucky, in this matter of ex- 
penditure. But it would be untrue if we 
should claim that we had done our duty in 
the matter of public schools. 

" Virginia, without as much population as 
Kentucky, and with forty millions less of 
taxable property, devotes one-third more 
per annum to the maintenance of her com- 
mon schools. Devastated by war and bur- 
dened by debt, she puts us to shame in the 
noble effort she has made for the improve- 
ment of her children. Why, we are so dere- 
lict in. duty, that the State has-for} 
been a field for missionary efforts on" 
part of the good people of other common 
wealths. The handsome and commodiou 
buildings erected in Berea, and the noble 
efforts of the faculty of that institution, are 
fruits of the liberality of those who give as 
they do 10 missions in Africa. Governor 
Hoadlcy, of Ohio, told me two years ago,' 
that he had for a long time contributed to 
the maintenance of this institution as regu- 
larly as he had to the spread of the gospil. 

" I do not mean A) say that we have not 
gone forward in' Kentucky. We have in- 
creased the tax for schools more than three- 
fold since the war. and now divide its pro- 
ceeds equally with all the children, of 
whatever race or color. In many .of the 
towns and in all our cities, graded schools 
have been established in which free tuition 
may be had for ten months of the year. On 
the rich foundation furnished by the Federal 
Government, we have built a State college 
which grows in usefulness and public re- 
gard. Much remains to be done, however. 

" In Europe, respect for law and order is 
enforced by means of standing armies, sup- 
ported by most burdensome taxation. Here 
life, liberty and property depend for their I 
protection on public opinion, and this is re- 
liable only in proportion to the intelligence 
of the people. 

" Observe, if you please, those who have „ 
caused the lawlessness that has so injured 
Kentucky abroad, and made such misery 
and desolation at home. They are, without 
exception, people who have not enjoyed 
proper educational facilities, and have, con- 
sequently, had the animal developed, at the 
^expense of the intellectual and moral We 
may tend soldiers to the disturbed districts, 
we may change the officers whose duty it is 
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Q ^ j 1 • con , ider how to establish I the foot o\ the Livingston Falls and I The ■ natureof *^°^ fo ^ journexs on 

WadmiiU, jo^lce. a*} we ^CTS^*^ .ll can be easily de ended Ater «rrf» £ Treaty-making took the place of 
violence as much as we please, but It will all a ■ u ^™"" Jr , bear yourselves boldly <vith- inspection, a site was selectee on a , j was abundant and 

bT in "in so long as the State fails to do its condemnation, with an eye sma \, p i ateau 350 feet above the river road Dune g ^ v£ ft|eod ^ 
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£ her confines, and a law that permits no 

LSMXsu^tnrUnion.Per- 
nap S3lM I have visaed her prisons 
and know how large a proportion D h « 
mates have not had an opportunity to * tend 

fhe X world has put it beyond P^v-nture 
that the i"telhg-nt man ,s m . re apt 

l h e C havlS 0ra He°^ o? courier able to 
comprVhend the purpose of »' ^ 

{he value of freedom regulated by law. ^ He 
can understand the ^^^"^l* 

whom 1 know well that when in New York 
a few years after the •-' 



s"u in peace. The elevation of the on 11 1 a 
blessing to the other, and they should go 
hand in hand in the work of bu,1 °' n ,f n "^„ 
land worthy of their love, and perfecting in- 
EtVons to which they have a common 
ripht and which they cannot too faithfully 
clferish There is room for all and work for 
all, and let us all stand together in the con 

to higher power. 



could begin a title to the land rr 
acquired. The five Chiefs of the Vivi 
district were assembled in council, and 
after a palaver of four hours they ceded 
to the Association absolute contro 
over their territory, consisting of about 
twenty square miles, receiving as com- 
pensation $,50 in doth and a rental of 
Ito oer month. Work was now begun 
in earnest; the morning of October .St 
,879, was saluted with the inspiring 
sounds of striking picks, ringing hoes, 
and dull thudding of sledge h v am " ie ? 
as the Zanzibar! commenced buildirrg 
the road up the side of Vivi Hill. The 

- • • 1-. UnlMnn- /in IV 11 C 



be Afte 



a few years alter tne «•<". _ rjodee 

th H e "Efc'whThe could do tal 
who asked him wnat ne ducalc the 

S„oralw.r s ''was thl'wCreply. Nearly 
»ge --hles of the South ave re- 
suited from lack of intelligence °" v 
of those who have caused them The race 
probler" "»« Mr. Lamar, 



Book Notice. 

" The Congo and the Founding of 
en' in New 1 or* , Its Free State" by Henry M Stan/cy.- 
he called to see T he International African Association 



raMii^ ^Thtrgrow 

mast of the difficulties winch have grown 
out of that problem have amen from a con 
dition of ignorance, prejud e and super 
stition. Remove these and the sin p er c c 
rtramoreent^d W uLtrand?n° g P and 

a harmonious, homo- 

' s citizen rv we nui't have universal 
«l?,'r°iti„n no matter what the expense. 
J .' » '« » Congress may guarantee a 
RfnnbBcan form of government as provided 
m The Con t'tution.'but the spirit will not 
be there if the free school is neglected. If 
^a government of the people, »y the people 
for the people,' is not to perish from the 
earth the people must be intelligent enough 
to comprehend the importance o tit i pre- 
servation. Liberty in this new world w,l 
never be in danger from crowed kings oi 
titled nobles, from military duds or stand 
imr armies. Its most serious "menace is ir 
the vast aggregations ol wealth that th< 
operations of commerce and the profits of 
monopoly make possible. But an educateH 
citizenry will be able to deal even with th 
treme: 
gence 



Isangila 



owes its origin to the King of the Bel 
<rians who in 1S76 convened a confer 
fnce of distinguished African travelers 
at his palace in Brussels, to devise the 
best means of opening equatorial Africa 
to civilization. The result of this con- 
ference was the establishment of central 
organizations in nearly all the countries 
of Europe and in the United States In 
lune 1S77, a Congress, composed ol 
representatives from all those organiz- 
ations was convoked to meet at the 
Palace in Brussels.. There was a large 
attendance of "delegates, .and I the prac- 
tical means of carrying out he objects 
of the Association were determined 
iiDon When Mr. Stanley reached Lu- 
ne in January, 1878, after his long a' d 
remarkable-explorations of the " Dark 
Continent," he was met by two Com-, 
ssioners f.om the King of the H.i- 
rns, and asked to assist in the work 
of the Association. A few months later 
a conference was held at Brussels, and 
it was decided to form a society called 
the " Committee for the Study of the 
Upper Congo." The name indicates | steam 1 
the work that it intended to do, and it 
„. will be seen that its field of labor was 
Educated m ore limited than that of the Inter- 
" national African Association. 1 h- 



B brief visit to Europe, 
,lcy retu/ned to complete the ex- 
plorations of/ the Upper Congo and to 
establish three more stations. The last 
one is at Stanley Falls, which is thirteen 
hundred miles from the sea. It was 
not deemed wise to proceed further up 
the river. Attention was now turned 
towards obtaining Protectorship of the 
districts intervening between station 
and station, so that the Association 
might become master of one uninter- 
rupted and consecutive territory from. 
Vivi to Stanley Falls, which was an. 
ne easy task as the seeds of goodwill had 

j ul , ..... ; lh-i.fi sown along the entire route. 

fs wonderingly looking on wh, 'V/ T h e Cong o River is over 3,00c, miles 
Stanley taught the natives the use of I he Congo ^ S 

l*^*.^«JEl«^ffiK& it 'has no fluvial delta. It 
bestowing upon him the titieoi r> Atlantic Ocean in one 

nTe'lie i^not 6 kntn fro S m £ S t unfed strea . .with jjbjfl*** seven 
Falls. In thirteen days the miles and an unkn „w p. ^ 
road was finished, and on the 6t '' ° f ™^\ rr e at "r than the Mississippi. 
February, iSSo, the station «_s =0'^ From the sea to Boma the country is 
plete i" ail i's d eta.ls A comm odmus j ^ , s SQmb 

house for headquarters »M «« " „, oomy nearly the entire popula- 
erected, magazines stables, ant ». ; • S ^ t of f by the (former 
for the Zanzibari had--been built. ade _ In the neighborhood of 

large garden had been arranged tor . ■ mountain region commences, 

[lowers, vegetables, and a grass p at e ^ lends up to Stanley P00J. This 

To make this garden, two thousana an ■ ^ miles wide| 1S a 

tons of eanh had to be brought up in ™ u "' mass ' of hillSi no „e of which 
baskets from the river The steamer o y ^ t ^ f 

Albion had discharged six hundred rise b_ j . thp troDlca 

tons of merchandise, and it had 



tuns u. ....... ; . Ail 

carefully stowed in the magazine. All 
fas now ready for ihe next great work 
, , v "ikinca road round the Falls to 
distance of fifty two miles 



rise to a uicdn-i *" . . 

It is a wild, dreary region ; the tropica 
rains have washed the alluvial soil 
down into the deep gorges anA-l^R. 
sinuous water courses. The hilltop 
are masses of rain polished granite and 



ance 01 ""7"'", u" I i:_..tnn» • the sides of the hills are 
When we consider the difficulties to be | mes one ^»^" 1)inlldcr5 . 
overcome and the handful of men why U tk, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
assisted him, this was by far the most | 1 ne 
difficult struggle the expedition had 



rVw llbe able to deal even with this na f,onal African .^soc,.,^... .-- 
Sous force. The watchful intelh- (ormer soc iety was however soon con 
„„H the many will 'ever keep within solidated wil h the latter, and the work 
oounds the sordid schemes of the few- co nfincd to the Congo Basin. The pur 

■"^■■school r-" . ,„....,„„ ,5 now mon 



,.. „-ad the chap- 
ters describing it without admiring the 
Untiring energy, skill and pluck o. the 
•luthor With one hundred and six 
Zanzibariand a lew score of natives 
this road was built through the hard 
wood forests, over reedy marshes, 
across deep ravines, and along the Sides 
of steep, rocky mountains In twelve 
months' the road was finished, two 
nches two steel lighters, and 
fifty tons of miscellaneous goods had 
been transporied over it to Isang.la, 
the second station. To accomplish this 
Mr Stanley tells us, " was no holiday 
affair with its diet of beans, goat meat, 
and sodden bananas, - in the muggy at- 
mosphere of Ihe Congo canon with 
fervid heat from the rocks and 11 
bleak wind blowing up the gorg 



nouowa ......... , 

washed are easily traceable 
ark wavy lines of foliage, nhiv 
•irmore and more shadowy as the 



appear more 

recede. The vegetation in these ravines 
is so dense, it is almost impenetrable. 
A few native huts may be seen occa- 
slonaHv but the country is very thinly 
nooulated". This whole region is esti- 
mated to have only 3°°,ooo inhabitants. 

The real commercial basin of the 
i Congo begins at Stanley Poo 1 3*5 
miles from the sea. From here there a 
steam navigation along the" Congo and 
its affluents for 5 ,>5° "ties The tree- 
Mess hills have disappeared, he me 
flows between grassy banks, a beautiful 
savannah, park and prairie stretch 
•1 w-iv to the horizon. . 
The author estimates the population 
hill Of thisiegion M/OfiiZ^ng 
Six I the villages are mile' 

■ u comr 




2- 1 the geographer and the merchant; com 

merely elementary .institutions To ask « geoS 1, to experiment 

"b°,e |^' n o~ntmir fvUue "eople'ma'y venture into com- 

whfch it rare'y P possesses fc Avarice joins in mercial rela tions with the tnbeS,b y in. 

w Uh ignorance, and these fit co-workers find . them to exchange such products 

Tnotentallv in that race prejudice which & possess for the goods of 

a potent «uy .niAuof the South. as - " e > . ./..r. •« Th P Assoc ation 



■ in that race prejudice whicn possess 
hi'been bn'e of the evil spirus of the South a y J^rfeS. 
We have had no aid from the feoerai > 
Government as have had the Stat* across | very 



ihe'Shio river"; we have a mass of illiteracy 
far in excess to what is found in other sec- 
iinns of the Union ; our population is so 
sSTrse 'n many regions as to make it quite 
difficult to sustiin schools ; and our 
f»„hle oroperty is so insufficient that the 



d countries. The Association 
isely selected Mr. Stanley to 



carry out this great work. He was 
authorized to build stations to estab- 
lish steam communication wherever it 
was practicable, to purchase land and 
make treaties with the native tnbes- 
Tn short, to sow along the banks of the 
Congo civilized settlements and to 
oeacefully conquer and subdue it On 
scouragementswedarenot The 12th of August, .877, Stanley ^ar- 
accep?greater burdens for rived off the mouth of the Congo Witn 
children, to whom after all lar „ e supp l y of material, a flotilla of 
r,..,^ttleona a . ?,...rri,io ..nHahandofhisfaith- 



nany instances ■>—"/, — , 

■ taxation necessary to sustain an 
adeauate system of schools. And yet in 
spite of these 'discouragements we dare not 
fill! We 
the sake of 



to wnom aitci en a J ar cre Supply 01 ut-L^.."., — --- - 

must co these fertile fields, these cattle on a * launc hes, and a band of his faith- 
mustgo^hes^ ™__ ban d (steam ^ & de , 

mst, by the. » u ' " p the expedition pushed 



thousand hills, the 
these prosperous r* 



We 



force of an aroused public opinion, compel 
our Senators and Congressmen to abandon 
the inane theories of a past, in which con- 
ditions were different, and to join hands 
with their generous colleagues from the 
North who are willing from the surplus in 
the Federal treasury to make us equal with 
the North-west in the matter of aid to edu- 

P that 



fut zVanziDan. <u», - - ». .. 

Banana Point, the expedition pushed 
on up the Congo to Vivi, one hundred 
and ten miles from the sea, the highest 



their aiTlhe^uVh^r-pushes on ace, j W^es" fhTve^tab.epr. 
tral station is built at Manyanga, w hich Frh | 9t k ^ nch 4 

is at the foot of the second series of ««« f est commercial 

Livingston Falls, distant from Vivi 140 varied , tnc , v _ X h„r, »r« im- 

miles. This second series of Falls ^ex- 
tends for eighty-five miles to Stanley 
Pool, which is a lake-like expansion of 
the Congo about 250 square miles in 
extent The advance from Manyanga 
was undertaken with the same energy 
as the road-making from Viv. The 
steamer En Avant and a large stock of 
merchandise were loaded on light steel 
wagons. As the country was now more 
opln and level, it was only necessary to 
make a few patches of road and _to 
bridge the streams. Good progress 




1= ihe oiipaTm. There are 
mense forests o? this tree, and the 
Sity o oil that might be collected 
quantity o valuable 

castor befn. Vast extents of fores 
are veiled wilh orchilla moss. * 
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found in the beds .of streams. Rice 
and bread made from millet are the 
staple farinaceous food. Among the 
vegetables are yams, beans, sweet pota- 
toes, melons, pumpkins, tomatoes, cab- 
bages, and onions. Every variety of 
tropical fruit flourishes here, and in- 
deed this seems to be a land of plenty ; 
but there remains the question, " Is the 
climate suited to Europeans ?" The 
author devotes two chapters to demon- 
strating that the country is not neces- 
sarily unhealthy, and lays down rules 
which will guard Europeans against 
sickness. These rules seem -of little 
value, and he appears convicted by his 
own argument when he tells us that 
during his residence in Africa he has 
had one hundred and twenty fevers. 
There is no question but the climate of 
the Lower Congo, from the sea to 
Stanley Pool, is deadly to Europeans, 
and it seems equally true that it is not 
so in the Upper Congo, if one abstains 
from alcoholic drinks and takes ordi- 
nary precautions of protection from the 

The Association were in possession 
of treaties made with over 450 African 
chiefs, whose rights were indisputable/ 
since they held their lands by long ages 
of succession. Of their own free will, 
but for substantial considerations, they 
had transferred their rights of sove- 
reignty and ownership to the Associa 
tion. The time had then arrived when 
it was necessary to consolidate these 
concessions into one concrete whole, to 
present it to the world as an inde- 
pendent State. Prince Bismarck was 
induced by the King of the" Belgians to 
assume the direction of this important 
work. Having- received from all the 
great Powers a favorable reply to his 
proposition for a conference, it was con- 
vened at Berlin on November 15th, 
18S4. There were representatives from 
Germany, Austria, Denmark, Spain, 
the United States, France, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Portugal, Russia, Swe- 
den, Norway, Turkey, and Great 
Britain. After many sittings and pro- 
tracted discussion, the boundaries of 
the new State were laid down and the 
laws by which it shall be governed 
were agreed upon. Its area is greater 
than the whole of Europe,- with the ex- 
ception of Russia. The Congo Free 
State was officially recognized by all 
the Powers represented at the confer- 
We can heartity join with the 
that it may expand 
a fruitful blessing to 



ence 

author in wishing 
and flourish to be 
a region that has been 



dark as its own 
shades." 



deep, sunless forest 



until to-day 



The Southern Press, Both Sides. 

As a matter of history, if for no oth- 
er reason, it seems fitting that our 
space for this month should be given 
up to memorial notices of General 
Grant. The Southern press has been 
at least as hearty as the Northern in 
expressions of admiration and sympa- 
thy and there is little evidence that he 
is felt to belong to the one section 
rather than the other. He has taken 
his place as the hero of the American 
people, and those whom he conquer- 
ed are among the first to acknowledge 
that, in the clearer light of to-day, they 
stand as his debtors. It was for them 
that his victories were won, and his share 
in creating the splendid- future that 
they see opening before them, is not 
likely to be under valued : 

" The people of this Republic, without 
regard to section or latitude, will lament 
th.: death of General Grant, some account 
of which is elsewhere published. His end 
was peculiarly sad and pathetic. His recent 
past was shadowed by misfortune, but we 
are heartily glad that his disappointments 
ere somewhat assuaged by his restorat 



1 the 



of which he 



th< 



most conspicuous ornament. General Grant 
was a successful commander, and whatever 
may be thought of his relative rank among 
military celebrities of the world, he will al- 
ways have just credit for certain great qual- 
ities which he possessed in a remarkable 
degree. He wits brave, clear-headed, tena- 
cious, and capable of that self-reliance which 
is so necessary to success in war; and he 
was not lacking in the magnanimous temper 
which goes with courage. His political ca- 
reer was not equal to his military one : but 
on the nil nisi principle we shall not consid- 
er his civil administration, except to exten- 
uate its errors, by the reflection that he was 
placed, from the first, at many and great 
disadvantages. His life was marked by 
strange vicissitudes of fortune, but high as 
he ascended, it seems to us that the patience, 
dignity, and fortitude of his Utter days 
showed him in a more heroic aspect than he 
wore even in his most splendid successes; 
nor will his countrymen soon forget the no- 
ble serenity with which he met the trying 
and mournful dispensation under which he 
fell. He has left the Republic more than 
one memorable saying— more than one 
memorable achievement— and with one ac- 
cord, North and South, we can all utter 
above his ashes a paraphrase on words of 
his own: "Let [him] have peace"— peace, 
honor, immortality ! "—Norfolk Landmark. 



« While the North remembers that Gener- 
al Grant received the sword of Lee, the South 
will not forget with What generous and 
soldierlv courtesy he returned it. We cheer- 
fully recognize his high place in history, and 
we cannot think otherwise than regretfully 
of the misf'rtunes that saddened the last 
days ol his life. It seems but yesterday that 
he came back to us from his triumpant 
journey around the world, and after having 
found no land so remote that his fame had 
not preceded him there. The hero of a 
great war, twice elected President of the 
United States, the honored guest of kings 
and nations, possessor of an ample fortune, 
the husband of a devoted wife, the father of 
loving and happy children— what had be to 
expect but peace and prosperity for his de- 
clining years ? Afas! the answer has been 
written. We will not repeat it. 'Brethren 
of the North and South, let us join mourn- 
ful hands together around that newly open- 
ed grave, remembering that while all earthly 
goods are evanescent, honor, truth and love 
are eternally secure."— AT. 0. Picayune. 

"Little Rock, Ark.. August 5.— Mayor 
Kirst has issued a proclamation requesting 
a general suspension of business here next 
Saturday. The Ex-Confederate Society last 
night adopted resolutions eulogistic of Gen- 
eral Grant. Speeches were made by Gov- 
ernor Hughes, General Newton, and others. 
The ceremonies here on Saturday promise 
to be memorable." 

- After a long and painful illness the dis- 
tinguished soldier, and generous and mag- 
nanimous conqueror, brrathed his last on 
Thursday morning about 8 o'clock at Mount 
McGregor, Nrw York. His magnanimous 
treatment of the South at the close of the 
war and his patient endurance ot suffering 
in the last months of his life, will cause him 
t<S be as sincerely mourned in the South as 
in the North."— Hampton Monitor. 



The New YWk correspondent of the 
Central Presbyt\ian says : 

" I suppose nothing has done so much to 
win the hearts of the whole country to the 
deceased hero as his patience in suffering 
and the calm and dignified fortitude with 
which he met the inevitable approach of 
death. It is a matter of common remark in 
New York, that no more sincere and grate 
ful tributes of good feeling and sympathy 
have been paid than those from Southern 
men and Southern newspapers - " ^ 

« Mt. McGregor. July 23.— General Grant 
died at 8.08 o'clock this morning. With 
his death there passed . away one of the 
greatest captains of modern times. Military 
critics may differ as to his character and 
rank as a military commander, but in the 
face of his achievements any attempt to be- 
little his military character is idle. Judged 
by the standard, he' held a place in the af- 
fections of the people 01 this country which 
was equaled by no one except Lincoln, and 
his record as leader of the Union army which 
crushed the rebellion will leave him an un- 
dying name in the proudest chapter of our 
history."— Newport's News Commercial. 

"Like all of her Confederate sisters. At- 
lanta was ready to die in the last ditch. She 
found this last ditch something more than a 
lurid figure of warlike rhetoric. Literally it 
was a bloody chasm, and when she tumbled 
into it, swarming legions of Sherman surged 
around and about it, and over it. and then 
rolled resistless onward, a mighty blue wave 
shooting straight to the sea. It was months 
before the shattered victim struggled to her 
feet again, and stood amidst the ashes of her 
ruined temples. The tremendous tidings of 
Appomattox failed to stir her pulse or thrill 
her breast. Slowly, as the seasons glided 
away, her strength was renewed, her olden 
courage revived, and the hum of industry 
and the clatter of traffic were again heard 
in her long deserted mart. 

The last days of sixtv-tive found the Gtte 
City a busy chaos. The old thoroughfares 
were just beginning to straggle out from un- 
der the ash-heaps and a tumultuous, mush- 
growth of temporary structures, spread 
1 every direction. The dismantled re- 
doubts circling the city told their story of the 
iege of for y days. There were other 
disagreeable suggests of disaster and defeat. 
Victorious foemen, flushed with tiiumph, 
jostled the sad-faced citizens in the street 
and i.lled the air with their martial clang- 
or. On almost every corner stood an ebo- 
ny statue a crowning menace to civilization, 
in the shape of a black soldier, with a bayo- 
net in one hand and a spelling book in the 
other. 

These discordant elements and evidences 
of peace and war. of destruction and recon- 
struction, wore their usual grim look one 
gloomy December day. So thought- a silent 
stranger whose quiet gray eyes look in the 
scene as he drove with a companion through 
;he rageed streets, vast blackened ruins and 
over piles of debris left over from the seige. 

Leaning back in the top buggy with the 
lap robe well drawn up to keep off the pelt- 
nger pulled his slouch 



.. and took a thought- 
lion. He listened at- 
mpanion, a military- 
little in return. The 
y and fro 



ing, sleety rain, the s 
hat down over his bi 
ful survey of the siti 
tenlivcly to his c 
looking man, but sai 
few people hurrying — 
clement day dismissed the silent 
a glance They saw only a middle-aged man 
of business, evidently a plain citizen. His 
careless attire, his apparen-.ly listless man- 
ner, and his hat slouched over his eyes, 
made him anything but a conspicuous figure. 
Those who took a second glance noted that 
this stolid person was squarely and solidly 
built, with square shoulders, a square head, 
and a square face covered with a closely 
trimmed brown beard. In his square, firm 
mouth was a cigar which he puffed industri- 
ously. 

The presence of this visitor, unknown, per- 
haps, to more than a score of persons, was a 
notable vei.t. It did much to decide the 
fate of Atlanta and of the South. This was 
the first and last time that the hero of Ap- 
pomatox ever looked upon Atlanta. 

Throughout that dreary December day 
General Grant quietly devoted himself to 
the object of his mission. He was making 
a tour of the South, at the request of Presi- 
dent Johnson, and his brief sojourn in At- 
lanta was for the purpose of ascertaining the 
sentiment and temper of the people and 
their leaders. Federal officers, ex-Confeder- 
ates. Union sympathizers, and the unrecon- 
structed talked to the- statuesque soldier. 
To one and all the General listened with 
grave attention. Indignant loyalists told 
him that the rebels hated the old flag and 
threatened violence to the Unionise " It is 
natural," was the only comment that could 
be drawn from the General. Some wild 
schemere suggested confiscation, disfran- 
chisement, and military rule. " We don't 



do that wav in America," was the calm re- 
ply. An old man referred feelingly to the 
bad blood engendered by the war. •' It can- 
not last," said the General. 
1 The next morning the silent visitor with 
His inevitable cigar/was on his ..way to 
Washington to report to the President. 
Over his signature he assured the Govern- 
ment and the counti-y that '• the masses of 
the thinking men of the South accepted the 
situation in good fai;h." Against that calm 
judgment it was useless to struggle. It 
broke the full force of the cruel legislation 
then in progress, and the enemies of the 
prostrate South were compelled to modify 
their programme. The demagogues' were 
powerless when the man of Appomattox 
barred their reckless march."— Atlanta (Oa.) 
Constitution. 

From the Colored journals come 
warm and general tributes of grati- 
tude, some of them being remarkable for 
the appreciation wriich they show of 
the causes of Gcnerai Grant's great- 
ness: 

" General Grant has at last surrended. The 
King of Terrors has conquered him. In 
death as in life, in the hours of affliction as 
in times ol pleasure, the same distinguishing 
characteristics which placed him at the head 
of our generals, and which made him one 
of the best presidents, shine forth more re- 
splendently and encircle his name in a halo 
of immortal glory. . , 

The life, the early struggles, the adversity, 
the military achievements, the political ca- 
reer, the public acts, the private deeds of 
General Grant are known world-wide. Not 
only in our own America, in which he was 
greater than Washington, but wherever the 
English language is spoken, is General Grant 
the most commanding, the most unique fig- 
ure in our history. A plain citizen of our re- 
public, king and subject, lord and peasant, in 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa, showered honors 
on him that have been awarded to no other 
human soul. 

He is dead. The mourning is universal. 
The entire country wears the sable habili- 
ments of sorrow in honor of the illustrious 
dead. Universal as is the gloom, deep as is 
the sorrow, there is consolation in knowing 
that t,he intense suffering, borne with calm, 
Christian resignation, is at an end. 

We undertake not now an analysis of the 
character of General Grant. His name and 
fame are secure so long as this country has 
a place among the nations of the world, or 
as long as liberty, justice and integrity of 
character are treasured as jewels of manly 
worth. 

** ♦* * *** 
The feeling over the death of General 
Grant is still marked on all sides. The heav- 
ily draped stores and public buildings; the 
fbtgs flying at half mast ; the portraits of the 
General displayed at many private residences 
enveloped. in heavy folds of mourning, are 
but slight manifestations of popular senti- 
ment. 

In the calmness which followed the sud- 
den'shock, the same high place of the first 
citizen, the first soldier, the first patriot of 
his era is still accorded Grant,— bv demo- 
crat as well as republican, by Confederate as 
well as by Union soldier." — People' s Advocate. 
A nation mourns, and the colored people 

his country are plunged in sorrow. The 
death-sounding tones of the city bells, the 
solemn faces of the laboring throng all speak 
1 unmistakable meaning —Grant is dead, 
his glories have been many ; his troub- 
les not a few. The people of this great 
country look on him as the central figure in 
the saving of our glorious republic; the 
kings and rulers of the mighty nations of 
the world have done him honor. 

The progress of tfc disease that has borne 
him away was wr>tjo^:d byasympathetic na- 
tion. His troubles have been their troubles ; 
his afflictions, their afflictions. 

Ve glance around us, look into the air, 
gaze on the faces of people passing by, why 
even the evening zephyrs in their murmurs 
seem to say that — Grant is dead. 

Macedonia may claim her Alexander; 
Rome, her Caesar; Carthage, her Hannibal; 
France, her .Napoleon ; England, her Well- 
ington, but as long as the sunbeams of eve- 
ning play on the hilltops, the dew of the 
morning kiss the rosebuds, so long will the 
people of America treasure the hero and 
statesman, warrior and pacificator as one of 
the greatest chieftains the world has ever 
seen. Peace to his ashes and honor to Jyj ' 
dust." f 

Surrounded by his grief-stricken and be- 
loved family, the brave warrior passed from 
time to eternity at his mountain home, 
(whith* he went to meet grim Death.) at 
six minutes past eight o'clock on Thursday 
morning last. The memorable struggles and 
glorious achievements of General U. S. 
Grant in the late war for the preservation of 

ICooUnoed on Fife 9>j 
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Letters from Hampton Graduates. 

Four years ago there was brought to 
Hampton a little African boy, whose 
bright face and gentle manners predis- 
posed all his new acquaintances in his 
favor. He came under the care of the 
Rev. Ackrel White, a colored mission- 
ary, who some years ago went from 
Hampton to the Mendi Missipn on the 
west coast of Africa, and had the ad- 
vantage of some previous training in 
the mission. His English was musi- 
cally broken, but he soon learned to 
use it without difficulty, and it was cu. 
rious to watch the process of Ameri- 
canization which went on as a result of 
his surroundings. After four years at 
Hampton he writes the following letter. 

Hampton. Va., 

Miss r-. 

Kind Friend : 

It is with the greatest of 
pleasure I take for the first 
your letter or rather your 



The next year, that is last fall, I wrote to 

Miss H to get me a school ; she got one 

for me and I was to go the 1st part o( Nov- 
ember, but I took sick again, very sick and 
had to give up the idea. J was so discour- 
aged I almost gave up all hopes of ever 
being of any use to anybody, but by the 
Lord's help and careful attention, I gut bet- 
ter and began preparing to come here as 
soon as possible. Just as I was all ready my 
left eye began to hurt; me and by trying so 
many different remedies, had all but spasms. 



scarcely make the Alphabet in writing. This 
system is largely the style of teaching in this 
part of the country. But 1 did away with 
this system in each 01 my schools. I regu- 
lated and conducted the school that I was 
principal of in such a way, and so effective- 
ly that my more advanced classes recited 
out of four to six or seven books per day. 
including " Young's Civil Government." 
This school soon became the model and 
pride of the district ; some parents from near- 
y every part of the District, who could afford 
do it, sent choice ones of their children, 



The doctor gave me a wash and said if there 1 to do it. sent choice ones ol their cniiaren 
were not a change in ten days, that' I could J from the doors pother schools, and boarded 



were not a change 

not leave home. I prayed hard for that 
change and it was answered, but they can t 
stand much. 

1 came to this County in the middle of 

January. I taught with Rose D in 

H place. The people were very anx- 
ious for an education. The grown people 
to night school, and the children to 
day school. We had one hundred and twen- 
ty-five on roll. We seldom had below eighty 
any day. They walked five and six miles to 

j , __L-lt !_ .™ ITrnm ,hp 



rcular which I 
received sometime in September, which I 
ought to have answered before now ; but as 
I was under the pressure of time, I was 
forced to let it go till now. 

I guess you are somewhat surprised to 
hear that I am now at Hampton ; I imag- 
ine a question arises in your nusd now which 
is, for what purpose are you there? I shall 
endeavor to answer it alter awhile. Last 
June before the school closed, an arrange 
rnent was made between General Armstrong 
and me to come back at the beginning of 
the next session and finish my trade, tin 
smith. . 
• Belore leaving school. I thought it was 
rather a hard thing to come back and work, 
et cetera, which I shall'tell later. 

After leaving school, 1 went to Philadel- 
phia— the first time in my life. I met some 
school boys which made it real nice for me. 
After visiting the places of many interests, 
I went down to Atlantic City where I suc- 
ceeded in getting a place to work. I had a 
very pleasant summer indeed. Thinking 
this was the first time to go 
for myself, I had a very nice summer, 
though I lack something on account of 
perience. At the ending of the summ< 
came down here, Hampton, to do as «ai 
ranged. During the summer I thought 
this question, will it be beneficial for m< 
finish my trade or not? I came to this 
elusion, that Africa knows nothing of me 
and my shop. . , . , 

At home the people think it is a shame- 
ful thing to work ; we have some smart 
men, natives of this place, but not much me- 
chanics ; but I want to go back with the in- 
tention to show them that we need to train 
our hands as well as our brains. I want to 



teacher could 
tan we 
since I 



troduce the process of mechanism as well 
as intellectual ; both to combine and to build 
up. I have devoted my life, and if the Lord 
be my helper, I Will at some future day, 
stand on a hill with a lantern in my hand 
pointing to Africa the way that is right. 
That is why I am here. ^ 

I remember the time when I used to run 
around the streets naked and barefooted, 
and the time I would eat with nothing but 
my hands ; but very glad to say that I cannot 
do all these things now ; but if I live I shall 
see my home once more and eat my foofoo- 
rice and fish etc 

1 am very sorry to hear of the death of 
Miss Lfcngstreth. Although I do not know 
her personally, yet still I feel that Hampton 
has lost a friend. The hymn book I have 
from her' will help always to think of one 
that has been so kind. 

Sorrvan I also to know of the resignation 
of GetTWarshall, in whose class which 1 
was, whose aid and help. were good to me. 
May God bless him and the work that is 
carried on here. 

tlV C. A. C. 



and from school in rain or snow. From the 
time I came here, in January, until the time 
we closed school, the 3rd of April, there was 
not one dry day. The children's feet were 
soaking wet nearly every day and they would 
be drenched to the skin very often. We had 
to dry our feet, wipe them with a towel, and 
put on dry shoes and stockings three times 
every day nearly. Rubbers did not do us 
any good. The parents said, if the teachers 
could come in the rain and snow, the schol- 
ars could. We are honored and loved by 
the colored and respected by the white. We 
had a great many larger than we were, and 
a number of both sexes my age, near my 
age, and over. They say that they know 
that I am only a child, but a teachc" ™>" w 
not ask to be respected any more t 
are. Not a day has passed hardly, 
have been here, that I am not asked, " How 
old are you?" We have a great deal of igno- 
rance to fight against. We taught Sunday 
school too. We had to act as Superinten- 
dent, Assistant Supt. and teachers. As the 
term was cut off a month, the people begged 
us so hard, that we consented to stay nere 

and teach private school this summer, R 

at one church and I at the other, three miles 
and ahalf apart. We can't teach but a part 
of the summer here though. After we 
started our private school, two more were 
t and look I started ; the white people were just disgusted 
"tl- with the idea of there being four private 
x- schools for the colored, and started one too. 

I The daughters of Hampton led. I am teach- 
ir- I ing Sunday school at my new station, but 
er have not anything worth while but four 
to pocket Testaments to teach from. I have 
to take the whole Sunday school in charge. 
They need some Bibles, catechisms and 
singing books, but are not able to get them. 
Sunday in Sunday school, I had some in the 
class old enough for my grandparents. They 
looked on me just as il I were some angel, 
and after Sunday school I could hear them 
say, " She certainly can preach the Word." 
I tell you R. and myself have to study the 



that they might "attend it. 1 But, alas, this 
stream of happy progress was after awhile, 
and is now, troubled by heartless, avaricious 
politics. Two years ago, on account of some 
political differences of opinion, two mem- 
bers of the board of trustees refused to re- 
appoint me as teacher in the same school 
again, but tendered me one about eigh 
miles from it. This act greatly excited every- 
body ; aqd two indignation meetings being 
called, I was restored as principal teacher in the 
former school. But unpleasant feelings and a 
spirit of obstinacy have existed between the 
people ever since, and I am made to feel the 
keen contempt ol the trustees. Now 1 am 
again removed from this model school, the 



only one in this district, among eight others, 
in which pupils have been made capable of 
teaching primary schools or doing anything 
else intelligently, and tendered a primary 
school. In each case of removal, the teacher, 
who was to succeed to me, was wholly un- 
known in person and ability to the trustees, 
and of no superior recommendation. Our 
County has a very large Republican maj' 
ty ; the school commissioner is a colored 
man who has held his office eight years 
succession ; two years ago the three trustees 
were colored men. but this year 
ored and one white. Politics ai 
ty are so well interwoven into our school 
matters that I became discouraged and gave 



family Bible was lying, and opened the book 
where a mark had been placed, while Aunt 
Pokey, sinking upon a little stool at her 
mistress' feet, covered her lace with her 
hands as her portly form shook with 
sobs. Nothing,more was said on the sub- 
ject, but the teacher took his usual place at 
the foot of the table when breakfast was 
eady. and Aunt Pokey, standing behind 
Urs. Moncufe's chair, when not engaged in 
waiting on her mistress or her son, bore her- 
self with her usual impressive dignity. All 
the Professor's leisure time after this 
was passed beside Mrs. Moncure, who 
improved rapidly and was a most interested 
listener as the young man told her of the 
happy years of his college life, read to her, 
from the books and papers she had never 
wearied of hearing, or unfolded to her the 
plans he cherished for the advancement of 
his race. 

As the weather began to grow warm and 
the doctor pronounced his patient no longer 
ed of medical attention, Mrs. Moncure 
observed with anxiety that the young 
teacher's =tep lagged, and though he always 
offered to read to her when he had'imc, she 
often declined to let him do so, because he 
had a slight cough which obstinately resisted 
all Aunt Pokey's infallible remedies, and the 
old woman was evidently more concerned 
about her son than she was willing to admit. 

The invalid lady had been greatly bene- 
fitted by the efforts of the physician to re- 
move a cataract from one of her eyes, and 
the affectionate care lavished on her in 
Aunt Pokey's house by both mother and 
son had done much to refresh and strengthen 
the fragile form prematurely aged by care 



up teaching for this year, and I : 



Bible hard. The ministers at times too, come 
to me to teach them and to explain parts of 
the Scripture. 

I must stop because I know you are tired 
of this long uninteresting letter. I forgot to 
say that I regret much that I could not go 
to the anniversary of my Alma Mater, and 
the reunion of my class. 

I am your devoted pupil. 



f dis- 
tributing Bibles for the American Bible So- 
ciety. 

During all my seven years teaching here, 
I have been identified with a large Sabbath 
school, both as ateacherand Superintendent. 
I increased the Library, secured tracts and 
papers every year, conducted a successful 
concert in the church, during four different 
summers, secured boats and took the Sunday 
school on picnic excursions to Port Royal, 
a distance oi twelve miles, where they saw 
and enjoyed many things that our island is 
too poor to afford. And by the way, I have 
forgotten to mention that at the end of three 
terms of the free school, I held very encou- 
raging examinations. No such entertain- 
ts, neither in the Sabbath norday school, 
had ever been given before by any teacher 
in this District. 

.The white people of this part of the coun- 
try are very friendly. The colored people 
are very largely farmers ; they labor very dil- 
igently and produce much but receive very 
little compensation. The price of land is 
reasonable. The colored people are grad- 
ually securing real estate and other property. 
The churches are doing about as well as 
could be expected, but the effects of slavery 
and ignorance are still seen and felt. 
I was too busy to write earlier. 

I have the honor to be 

Yours most respectfully. 

J.G. 
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It is pleasant to read of the busy 
useful life of this teacher who is still 
t child," and who, a year ago, 
1 despair lest she should never be 
able to do anything for her people. - 

My Dear Miss , 

You really must pardon my long delay 
I wrote you a letter last fall but it was mere 
common decency. I really did not want to 
write until I could let you know that I was 
doing something for my race. I certainly 
did have lots of trouble beginning. The 
summer graduated, I took sick after I went 
home *ltb my old plague, chills and fever, 
and when I got better, the doctor said my 
age and constitution would not allow me to 
take the responsibility of a school that year. 




Whether or no the writer is justified 
in referring the unfortunate interrup- 
tion of his work to political causes, his 
letter is certainly interesting and his 
criticisms well put. £even years spent 
teaching should have given him some 
valuable experience. 

5- C, 1SS4. 

Miss A. E. 

Your third letter bearing Hampton s annu- 
greeting to me as a graduate of that bless- 
ed Institute, was very cheerfully received. 
Oh, how encouraging and reviving it is, 
when, in the midst of despair, you are num- 
bered with a small enthusiastic force battling 
against an overwhelming force of enemies, 
to have true friends seek vou and your wel- 
fare. Your letter makes me feel as if I am 
somebody, and not forgotten by my friends. 

I-havebeen teaching in this, H H , 

school District, every term for the last seven 
years. Our term is four months. During 
these seven years, I have taught in four dif- 
ferent localities. I have been principal of one 
school six years, with one assistant, anc' 
average enrollment of about 104 pupils, 
taking hold of each of the schools, I found 
the pupils docile and kind, but very poorly 
classified and furnished with books. It was 
very common to find pupils who could spell 
well and read wtih moderate fluency in a 
third or fourth reader, and yet who had 
never studied any other book, and who could 



SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY ORRA LANGHHORNE. 



Aunt Pokey's Son. 

(Concluded.) 

The next morning Mrs. Moncure was up 
earlier than usual, and entering the little 
parlor, which was already in perfect order, 
asked Julius, who was already regarding 
self in the mirror with admiring eyes, to 
tell Professor Randolph that she wished to 
see him. " Isaac," she said, as he promptly 
responded to her request and enquired with 
much interest for her health, " tell your 
good mother to come here, and let me talk 
with her. It I am to remain under your 
roof and accept your loving hospitality, 
which is unspeakably refreshing to me. I can- 
not consent to have you in any way incom- 
moded by my presence." 

At this moment Aunt Pokey entered the 
room." " Pocahontas," said Mrs. Moncure, 
with a slight tone of authority in her gentle 
voice, " I want you to set the table for your 
family this morning just as you did before I 
came, and I hope Professor Randolph will 
give us the pleasure of having him breakfast 
with us. Julius tells me you have been in 
the habit of having prayers regularly, and 1 
hope you will do so hereafter. Surely we 
can all aproach the throne of Grace as the 
children of one father. Your son is an edu- 
cated gentleman, and should be so treated." 4 
Isaac Randolph bowed gravely and seated 
himself at a little table on which a large 



d grief. 

Mrs. Moncure was becoming anxious to 
return to her family since her health had 
improved so rapidly, and frequent letters 
from a relative left in charge ol the house- 
hold assured her that her husband, who was 
now too i.ifirm to leave home, and her little 
grandsons were extremely impatient for her 
return. \ 

The evening before the day fixed for her 
departure, Piofessor Randolph came home 
eailier than usual, saying that he had begged 
to be excused from some of his duties at the 
Institute, on the plea of feeling badly, adding 
that his head really had ached all the da^f, 
but it was more the desire to have a good 
long talk with his friend than unfitness for 
his tasks that had brought him. The young 
man sank heavily into the armchair his 
mother placed near the window for him, and 
as she hastened to bring some concoction 
she was sure would do him good, Mrs. Mon- 
cure observed with pain that he was daily 
growing thinner and seemed far from strong. 

Aunt Pokey was soon called into the 
shop, and Mrs. Moncure said : " Isaac, I see 
your mother is anxious about you, and I do 
not wish to alarm her, but I have been 
watching you closely for some time, and I" 
think you need change ot air. Tell me 
truly, do you think your occupation suits 
you ?" 

The teacher hesitated for a moment and 
then said, somewhat sadly : " I am sure it 
does not suit my health, and I regret it very 
much, for I like it, and my friend. Mr. 
Northrop, was extremely anxious that I 
should make it my life-work. Teachers 
trained for the work are surely ou'r great 
need in the South." 

" Still if it injures your health, it is not 
the right thing for you, and there are many 
other ways in which your clear mind and 
good training might be turned to excellent 
account," said Mrs. Moncure. " Have you 
no desire to enter the business in which 
your mother seems to be very successful ?" 
she enquired. 

The teacher hesitated, as if embarrassed, 
and then said, with a half-laugh, " I do not 
fancy it especially, and to tell the truth, I 
believe my mother would decline my ser- 
vices if fcshould offer them to her. She is 
very mp^i afraid of what she would call, if 
speaking to anyone but myself, ' new issue 
free niggers,' and dreads the mention of 
Civil Rights, lest her business, which is now 
established securely, should be interfered 
with." " Nowhere have -I seen the color- 
line so closely drawn," he added in a tone of 
bitterness, " as among the few colored 
people here, who have become successful in 
any line of trade, where their customers are 
white people principally. They have tasted 
the sweets of gaining wealth and are not 
willing to make any sacrifice for our race. 
They are chiefly dependent upon the pa- 
tronage of the white people, and if their 
private interests are consulted they are quite 



content to be treated as inferjojs. I have 
grown up among a circlef T5f Northern 
philanthropists, who treated a man accord- 
ing to his merits, without regard to) his 
color, and the prejudice which is everywhere 
shown to people of my race in the South is 
intolerable to me. I can only avoid con- 
stant irritation by secluding myself as much 
as possible, and keeping very closely to my 
daily work." 

The young man's eyes flashed as he spoke, 
and he was prevented from making further 
remarks by a violent fit of coughing. 
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Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge. 
' Regular Contributors : 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Secy Indian Right. 
Association, 
Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev John J. Gravatt, 
MRS. A.S.Quinton. Gen' I Sec'y of the IVo- 
mans 1 National Indian Ass'n. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 
James McLoughlin. 
JohnG. Gasmann, 



" The thing now necessary," says 
the Springfield Republican, in discussing 
the legal status of the Indians, * is to 
enforce the law in such a way as to put 
them on equal terms with the white 
men, as they have never been. Unt.l 
the murder of an Indian by a white 
man is surely visited with the penalty 
of the law, the law will not be respected 
by the Indian." 

The spring of the whole thing lies in 
the abominable notion prevalent on the 
border of civilization, and with sordid 
recklessness adopted by politicians and 
capitalists, and regarded with*oo much 
and too long indifference by the people 
of the older States, that the interests of 
the white man ought to be precedent to those 
of the red man ;' that if the white man 
wants any land the Indians have, that 
is a sufficient reason for his having it; 
and that all treaties, laws, or arguments 
that prevent 1 this are wrong, and are to 
be evaded or overridden. * * * All 
these things emphasize the fact that 
even the most honorable relations we 
have with the Indians are mere conces- 
sions from superior power,\v\lh no funda- 
mental respect to rights. — Springfield 
Republican. 
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The " Gentle Cow-boy." 

' The cow-boy," says ex-Delegate 
wig, 11 is of inoffensive nature, .and 
tat an instance on record 
hat even the worst of this 
nvaded an Indian reservation 
or murdered a single Indian." 
traveller in the South-west relates the 
following incident : 

" A short time since my train was stopped 
for the night at an Indian village. I met 
there an Indian with his family of grown-up 
boys. They were social and kindly, and 
treated me with courtesy and respect. A 
day or two later, as I came again to the 
place, I saw the dead body of a white man 
lying before the house I had so recently 
visited, and on inquiring, found that.he'had 
been shot by the son of the old man, who 
himself had been murdered by a cow-boy in 
cold blood while standing before his house. 
One of those ' gentle, inoffensive ' lads gal- 
loped by and in sheer wantonness, or to win 
a bet, shot the poor old man in his own door- 
way. No wonder the untutored son, in re- 
venge, took the life of the next white man 
who came in the range of his rifle. This 
cowardly act of a white man was followed 
by one of those Indian outbreaks which are 
not infrequent and the Northern papers 
were filled with the diabolical conduct of 
the Indian, whije the cause was never 
alluded to.'' . 



This last admission of the experi- 
enced statesman and Indian fighter 
deserves somewhat closer considera- 
tion. There is an air of ingenuousness 
about it, the appearance of an unpre- 
meditated remark, which considerably 
heightens our appreciation of its hid 
den satire. Indian warfare, then, is 
purely accidental. Broken treaties, de- 
serted homes, whole villages and tribes 
destroyed, are merely the consequences 
of a trifling misunderstanding. Such 
consequences are disastrous, such mis- 
takes criminal. It will not anylonger 
be safe for our makers of law, our 
guardians of order, to " misunderstand" 
the rights and needs of the Indian. 

It is apparent that the President 
means to put an end to " misunder- 
standings" between the warlike Chey- 
ennes and the cattle-men. Indian lands 
have been leased for nominal sums, the 
semi-annual rental distributed to heads 
of families — " the most demoralizing 
feature," says Senator Dawes, " of this 
mistaken policy" — all with the tacit 
consent, but without responsible con- 
trol of the Department. The conse- 
quences of this " illegal and illogical" 
position are succinctly set forth by 
Senator Dawes in his recent letter to 
the Tribune. " Five years ago these 
Indians were as peaceable as any in the 
land. In August of that year I travelled 
nine days through that reservation un- 
guarded, and slept securely in tents in 
the open prairie. * * * A month 
ago the AVar Department found it 
unable to famish me a safe escort 
across the reservation, and I was com 
pelled to go round." 

President Cleveland, acting upon 
Sheridan's report, declares that the 
leases are void and that the cattle-men 
must go. The plausible statement of 
their case and their appeal for delay 
are of no effect. " The point is, the 
public interest" against private inter- 
ests. This answer is significant. The 
time for "accidents and misunder- 
standings" is past, and the rights of the 
Indian are acknowledged to involve 
"public peace, public security, the 
safety of lives." At last the unanswer- 
able argument is on their side—" tit 
public interest." 



Sheridan's Success. 

It was creditable to the new ad- 
ministration, and suggestive of a new 
theory in the adjustment of Indian af- 
fairs, when the Commander-in-Chief of 
our army was sent to the Territory to 

settle the Indian troubles" among the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. A few 
years ago this would have meant but 
one thing — extermination ; now it 
means impartial inquiry and peaceful 
arbitration. Gen. Sheridan said at once 
that the newspaper reports had been 
greatly exaggerated, that the trouble 
was caused by the construction of 
cattle-men's fences and the influx of 
cattle upon Indian lands, and that 
" almost all Indian troubles arise from 
accidents and misunderstandings." 



A Glimpse of " Indian Character." 

The peculiar twist which prejudice 
gives to a naturally observant mind is 
curiously illustrated by a recent sketch 
in the Youth's Companion, suggestively 
called, " A Glimpse of Indian Charac- 
ter." 

That the writer of this sketch is 
quick to see and apt to describe is evi- 
dent enough This is his mercilessly 
literal vision of such an "aboriginal 
party" as haunt the vicinity of rail- 
roads in the far West, in the pitiful 
poverty and degradation brought upon 
them by the advent of the white man. 

" Half a mile farther down the track 
stood a small collection of dingy 
teepees, the squalid inhabitants of 
which soon made their way to the de- 
layed train. Each long-haired and 
filthy "buck" carried, half-wrapped in 
his blanket and resting on one of his 
crossed arms, a short Winchester car- 
bine unknown as to the barrel. Sev- 
eral wretched squaws with stolid pap- 
pooses strapped at their backs, slunk 
about, picking up furtively such scraps 
of food as our passengers had begun to 
throw* about. A dozen noiseless, woe- 
begone boys with bows and arrows 
completed the aboriginal party. Not 
a soul of them begged. All took 
thanklessly anything offered. But for 
their occasional change of plaintive, 
low uninflicted (?) short sentences, 
their curious look as of subdued dumb 
animals might have suggested that 
they were not entirely human." 

Wesee further on, in this description 
of the old chief, Snorting Horse, that 
he is not after all, incapable of appre- 
ciating the dignity of the type. 

" Snorting Horse was the only Indian 
I ever saw who could properly be called 
kingly. His face was wise, dignified, 
impressive. His was a purely natural 
grand demeanor, effective in spite of a 
costume that must have rendered 



ridiculous any mere pretences of hau- 
teur. \But the garments of the rforse 
seemed ^purely accidents; they were 
not even an important enough element 
in his appearance to suggest that he was 
'a gentleman in spite of his clothes.' 
No garb had power to abstract from, 
or vulgarize, the dignity of that face 
and form; the expression, as I thought, 
of a life-time of authority." 

The chief is persuaded to tell the 
story of one of his exploits on the war- 
path, which is cunningly interpreted by 
an old "Indian trader' — a story of 
wonderfut caution, daring and cruelty. 
Here first the apparently ineradicable 
prejudice crops out. '• His narrative," 
says the author, " only presented a 
face of war but a little more brutal 
than that of civilization." Then why, 
in the name of justice and common- 
sense, such an outburst as this ? 

"All this Spotted Horse had told 
with an air of self satisfaction. (!) The 
temptation to end his wretched career then 
and there was very strong. The Rattle- 
snake had followed the chief's narra- 
tive with interest and admiration. 
When I expressed, through Colquhoun, 
some little of the horror I felt for the 
crime, both looked indignantly at me 
and walked majestically away." It was 
not a crime in Indian eyes, — but an act 
of rare courage and enterprise. And 
what of the " temptationJ/_to which the 
writer confesses? In the wish to mur- 
der his entertainer, he outdoes the sav- 
age. 

Now comes the most curious and 
least probable pari of the stOFjL-TA" 
young educated Indian— a theological- 
student — is the sole remaining member 
of the family destroyed by Snorting 
Horse when the young man was three 
or four years old. This youth runs 
away from his college to seek a horri- 
ble revenge upon his old enemy. This 
may not be an impossible incident, but 
it is based on a false and sensational 
theory of " Indian Character." 

" He took his degree with high hon- 
ors. But I don't think his education 
will ever make him a very good white 
man. He is Indian in heart yet." 

" Why do you say so ? " 

" He carries a scalp around." 

"A scalp?" I was startled by the 
confirmation of my suspicions. Jack 
had seen the last relic of a terr 
tragedy — the taint of revenge in the 
young student's blood — a characteris- 
tic that had grown for a thousand 
years — had proved too strong for the 
few years teaching and discipline that 
civilization had given him." 

A plausible supposition, no doubt, 
but it will not do to generalize from 
murderers of any caste or color. 



My Lady Pocahontas.* 

This "true relation of - Virginia," 
quaintly writ in the language of the 
time— with a trace of modern dainti- 
ness and affectation — makes us pleas- 
antly acquainted with her whose good- 
ness and grace are matter of historic 
record. The adventures of Capt. John 
Smith, whose character in this sketch 
we cannot but suspect is somewhat 
so.tened ; the beauty — possibly a trifle 
'dealized — of the dusky princess ; the 
savage state and dignity of Pocahontas, 
and the fanciful coupling of Shakes- 
peare's " Tempest" with this idyl of 
the New World, create the material for 
a rather fascinating little narrative. 
This is "howl first see my Lady Poca- 
hontas :" 

The angel comes out of the woods with 
her wild train of attendants, and the ful] 
baskets weigh down the backs of the dusky 
people. They were full-grown and brawny, 
with coverings of deer and bear skins, but I 
was looking at the osier baskets of corn and 
venison. , 

The maid comes toward us, stepping 
with a pretty and proud gait, like a fawn. 
Her hair was black and straight, but scarce 
seen for the broad, white plume in It. Now 
I knew that my Captain had spoken truth of 
her face and form, for scarce nave I in Eng- 
land seen maid so beautiful. She comes 



putting down each little foot, covered with 
bead moccasins, light but firm, and ( 
" * of black eyes." 



This pretty princess gives much 



aid 



•By John Eaten Cooke. Hi 
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to the starving little colony at James- 
town, all for the love of the English, . 
and especially' of the gallant Captain. 
The relation./no doubt, is fact, with a 
slight garnifeh of legendary fancy. ' 
Presently th£ Captain sails away, and 
John Rolfe falls in love with a " strange 
woman," and would convert and wed 
the charming pagan. " Never saw I I 
gayer sight," says Amos Todbill, than 
their marriage in the church at James- 
town. 

" The cedar pews were wreathed with I 
flowers, for this Virginia land bath divers in • 
April, what we call the old field daisy and " 
>:hers. Sure the flowers were sweet and 
heartsome, though. I approve not this vain. 
Popish fashion *of decking the sanctuary 
with such; and a great crowd filled the 
church (whereof the bells in the west tower 
were ringing), pushing into the cedar pews 
quite up to the chancel and walnut com- 
munion table. I well remember me the 
strange sight of buff jerkins and gold laced' 
doublets rubbing dusky, naked shoulders of 
Indian chiefs, with feathers on heads, bow 
in hand. Many heathen had come to see 
their Lady Pocahontas wed the white' face, 
and the bride marches up the aisle with 
Master Rolfe and her old uncle Opachisco, 
a conjuror with a wondrous wrinkled face 
and behind these advanceth, with his head' 
up like a deer of the forest, the lady's best 
beloved brother, Nantaguans." 

Then comes 1 the sad, early end, across 
seas, of the transplanted beauty, and 
sundry tender passages between her and 
Capt. Smith round out with imaginary 
woes the truly touching little history. 
In England, too, we meet " Master 
William Shakespeare, of the Globe 
Theatre," and he tells us how his Fer- " 
dinand is Smith, " though a king'sson/' 
Caliban is a deformed Indian callei" 
Ravohen't, and in his Miranda he ha 
figured "the blessed Pocahontas." 



The extracts given below, from a Da- 
kota newspaper, are clear illustrations 
of the way in which Indian's Rights are 
recognized by their white neighbors. 
The Republican admits that the Indians 
on the Crow Creek Reserve own their 
Reserve under the Treaty of 1868, and 
at the same time calmly states that 
Congress will probably abrogate this 
treaty and provide for the removal of 
the Indians during the coming winter ! 

" The legal point involved in the Winne- 
bago reservation question is whether or not 
the President has the right to issue an order 
setting aside the terms of a treaty. It is con- 
tended in behalf of the Indian claimants that 
Congress alone has that right. When the 
treaty was made seventeen years ago, it was 
not expected that the Indians would remain 
upon the lands more than three or four 
years, but would be removed to the west 
side of the river. They are there yet, how- 
ever, protected by the treaty, and the prob. 
able solution M the matter is that an act oi 
Congress, abr^ating the treaty, and provid- 
ing lor their removal, will be passed next 
winter." — Republican. 



If the President will order the removal of 
the Indians from the Sioux reservation to 
the Indian Territory, upon the lands to be 
vacated by the stockmen, Dakota will 
scarcely feel called upon to shed many tears 
for the bad luck of the stockmen."— Re*" 1 ^ 
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Hundreds or Bottles Prescribed. 

Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, !11L, says; «I 
have prescribed hundreds of bottles of it. It- 
is of great value in all forms of nervous dis 
ease which are accompanied by loss of pow- 
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Incidents of Indian Life at 
Hampton. 

We have now at Hampton 115 In- 
dian pupils. - 

Benjamin Bear Bird, infant son of 
Baptiste and Julia Bear Bird, died on 
«he 3d inst., aged two weeks. 

By Indian Inspector Armstrong's 
census of the - Cheyennes and Arapa- 
fcoes, the population of these tribes 
was found to be 2,167 and 1,207 respec- 
tively. They had been drawing rations 
for ten years for 3,769 and 2,198 mem- 
bers respectively. The saving in beef 
•nd flour alone by the new census is 
^105,000 a year. 1 



moment, said there is no man who has not 
something bad in him if you only knew 
him. May we not take a more hopeful view 
of lile and men and say there is some good 
in everybody if we will only look for it ? 
Let us visit the Indian country in this spirit, 
realizing that human nature is a very preva- 
lent thing and that he is human— with ?U 
that word means— as well as the rest of us. 
If we go with Goethe's idea we will find the 
bad, and a plenty of it. No one has ever 
seen any heathenism that was not bad. But 
if we can only lay aside prejudice and seek 
for something good we will find it. , If it be 
but leaven— it can, by God's zTace, leaven the 
whole luraa The loaves and fishes seemed 
to be far too little for the great multitude, 
but they were multiplied till all were fed. 
Christ used what the people had and increas 
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New Arrivals. 

July 26th, Noah LaFlescr.e arrived from 
the Omaha and Winnebago Reservation 
with a party of 13. 

James Hamilton, Omaha 

Minnie Hamilton. " 

Irish Leming, * „ 

Stella Leming. '• , 

Grace Pilcher, " 

Elsie Fuller, 

Emma Fuller, 

Annie Fuller, " f> ' 

Madeline Scott 

Albeit Fontenelle " 

Eugene Fontenelle 

John Bear, Winnebago. 

Chas. Bonaparte, " 

As there is no physician at the Agency 
they were brought without examination. 
Only six prove to oe strong. Some may 
Improve and others will return. 

Mr. Gravatt with a force of 22 Sioux ar- 
rived from Dakota the 8th of this month. 
Joseph and Ellen Ellis, Lower Brule, 
Leon and Susan De Shugnette, 



Crow Creek. 
Yankton 



Santee, 



Cora Rulo, Santee. 
Anna Arrow Flandreau, 
Wesley Huntsman, Lower Brule. 
Thos. Thompkins, 
Geo. Thompkins 
Van Kennedy, 
Soloman Yellow Hawk 
Thos. Frost 
Chas. Jones, 
Claymo e Arpau 
Logan Spider, 
Edwin Yellow bird 
Saul de Fond 
Wm. Li tie Crow. 
Alex. Estes. 
George Estes. 
Wm. Stevens 
John Walker 

Nearly every one in this party have at- 
tended school before. Seven areTar enough 
.advanced to go into the Junior, class of the 
I Normal Department. 

The doctor's report of them is very favor- 
able. 

The foil 
Aug. 22d. 
Dan Ch 
John H 
Geo. H 

Robert Baldwin, 
Joe LeClaU-, Ponca 
Thompson Wildcatt, Absentee Shawnee 
Sam Perry. 

Willie Masters, Pawnee, 
Ernest Lushbaugh, ". 
• Rush Roberts, 
Reuben Townsend, Wichita, 
Ben Rich, Otoe, 
Charlie' Foreman, Delaware 
John . 

Henry Wallace, Comanche. 



ing party arrived on Saturday 
:harge of Mr. Dudley Talbot. 
Pottawottomie, 
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ed it— so he is building up this people by 
blessing the efforts used in their behalf and 
by multiplying the few loaves and fishes 
Contrast the Indians of to-day with the In 
dians of fifteen or twenty years a(;o. and we 
see what has been done by faithful mission- 
aries and teachers. Too much can not be 
said about the fidelity and earnestness of 
these devoted men and women— A mission- 
»k a boy from the camp when 1+ years 
to his home, trained and educated him. 
ic.ato-dayagraduateofan Eastern College 
and of a Theological Seminary and is an ac- 
complisned gentleman and scholarly man. 
He served a white congregation last sum- 
mer most acceptably. He has since been 
ordained and will no doubt do great good 
among his people. That proves what can be 
done when only right means are used. 

But what has become of Hampton re- 
turned students ? we are often asked. At 
Yankton agency I did not hear of one do- 
ing badly at present. There were two or 
three who had given some trouble and caus- 
ed some anxiety to friends but had done 
nothing criminal. One of them has mar- 
ried and has settled down to household 
duties. Her house, while a log cabin, shows 
the effects of school training. She had it 
quite nicely fitted up; a sewii g machine was 
an important piece of the (urniture, and she 
showed me a dress she had made, getting 
the pattern from Butterick. 

Jos. Estes had been teaching in the Gov. 
school with great success; his Hampton 
methods had been copied by other teachers. 

David Simmons who had worked faith- 
fully a6 issue clerk for some years voluntari- 
ly resigned his place to take a farm. I saw 
his crops; the wheat was very beautiful. The 
agent said so far as he knew, it was the best 
wheat raised in Dakota. One noticeable 
thing is that nearly all of these children arc 
veiy regular in their church attendance. 

We have returned about twenty-three to 
Lower Brule-agency. Ol this number sev- 
eral have died and I heard of two only who 
have acted badly. One boy who was here 
about six months and sent home because 
physically unsound, has painted himselland 
was a regular attendant upon the dances, I 
learned A girl who was here a short time 
and was returned home because unwell, had 
been very wild. Some had dropped back, 
but had come up again. Like all children, 
some had been indiscreet, but I believe it 
as nothing more. 

At Crow Creek agency 1 found one girl 
hose conduct had been very bad. To this 
agency we have returned more than twen- 
ty. Some have been leaching, some farm- 
ing, and others working in the shops. 

Eugene First Hail, a promising boy whom 
we look home a year ago because of weak 
lungs, has greatly improved in health and 
is working at his trade in Ihe Gov. shop. 
The agent says he is the best boy he has 

L„J . l', ... V, Hi- nliwl.' a H(*«lc for 



In trie death of Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson\he Indians of this country 
have lost 4 warm, faithful and power- 
ful friend, whose influence in their be- 
half will be missed in more than one 
direction. 

From the time of her marriage to 
r. Jackson in 11*76, when she became 
resident of Colorado, she has been 
devoted, heart and soul, to the inter- 
ests of the Indians, sacrificing her 
personal ambitions to, and using her 
talents in, the advancement of their 
cause. In 1881 she wrote "a Century 
of Dishonor," as a result of which she 
was appointed by the U. S. Govern- 
ment as one of two Commissioners to 
report upon the condition and needs 
of the mission Indians of California. 
In 1884 she published "Ramona" in 
which again she set forth with all the 
strength of her facile pen the wrongs 
of the people with whose history she 
had become so familiar, and it is said 
that at the last she felt that the best 
work of her life was represented by 
those two books. In one of her last 
letters dated July 27thj_i88s, she says: 

"I feel that my work is done, and I am 
heartily, honestly, and cheerfully ready to 
go. In lact, I am glad to go. You have 
never fully realized how for the last (our 
years my whole heart has been full of the 
Indian cause-how 1 have tell, as the Qua- 
kers say, 'a concern' to work (or it. My 
'Century of Dishonor' and 'Ramona' are the 
only things I have done of which I am glad 
now. The rest is of no moment. They will 
live, and they will bear fruit. They already 
have. The change in public feeling on the 
Indian question in the last three years is 
marvelous; an Indian Rights Association in 
every large city in the land. * * Every 
word of the Indian history in 'Ramona' is 
literally true, and it is being reenacted here 
every day. 

write a child's story — " 



cres have been greatly exaggerated. 
Gen. Crook says only seventeen per- 
sons have been killed. Judge Wilson. 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and Mr. Morrison, the Attorney of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, say only 
twenty persons have been killed in all, 
and only those who stood in the way 
of the Indian flight. "All the Indian 
massacres," the Argonaut adds with 
cruel point, "perpetrated in the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, do not represent 5 per 
cent, of the murder roll." — iV. Y. Post. 



A Proposed Substitute for the- 
Dawes Sioux Bill. 
The Editor of the Chamberlain Register. 
who may have become known to some of 
our readers, during the past few months, 
through the ludicrous violence of his altacks 
upon Senator Dawes, bishop Hare, and 
various members of the Indian Civil Rights 
Association, on account of their action in 
the Crow Creek affair, has prepared a substi- 
tute for the Dawes bill. Not long ago he 
proposed to the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Indian Rights Association to hold a 
meeting in Chicago, by which Western and 
Eastern men should be brought together for 
the purpose of devising some plan for the 
opening of the Sioux Reservation t6 white 
settlement. To this proposition the secre- 
tary of the association, after due consulta- 
tion with others, declined to accede, upon 
the ground thai such a projeel would be a 
nee-iless expenditure of time and money, 
since the work proposed by Mr. King had 
aheady been accomplished. The bill pre- 
pared by Senator Dawes was shown to be 
the best plan that could be devised for the 
opening ol the Reservation, with due regard 
to the rights of both the Indians and honest 
whites— only the interests of speculators 
being disregarded. Mr. King's attention was 
especially called to the lact that the bill in 
question had received -the endorsement of 
such a representative Western man as ejh« 
Secretary Teller and other prominent gentlet 
men. who had formally approved its terms. 
To this Mr. King replies by a letter con- 



an illness as this." 

To the memory of so loyal a friend, 
some tribute is surely due, and we 
trust that the gratitude of those for 



Registtr, and' intended as a substitute for 
that prepared by Senator Dawes. The 
character of this intended piece of legislation 
leads us to suppose that its author's ideas of 
justice to the Indian and the general fitness 
ol things in their treatment, are rudimentary. 



, . . . . I In no clause of the bill is any allusion mad_ 

whom, as well as of those with whom , £ t n ° e c j rcaly of , s68i upo „ ' wnich rest the 
she labored will find fitting expression | relations existing between the United States 
of the tangible forms in which Government and the Sioux Indian 



she herself would have chosen it. 



Indian Correspondence. 

The only true way to know any people is 
to go among them, to touch the current of 
their thoughts, and to see them as they are. 
Much trouble comes from ignorance ol peo- 
ple and their customs, their difficulties and 
temptations. 

iThe Ea»t has wrongly interpreted theWest 
and the West has misunderstood the East. 
The more people fee of each other and 

Prk for each other the more they find th — 
to work for. Goethe in a melaac! 



ever had i n't he shop. He made a desk (or 
the agent's office which would do credit to 
a much older workman. 

The boys who returned with me found 
the schools closed, and not being-able to se- 
cure places in the shop* went to work in 
the harvest field. 

Amy Wizi. daughter ol the chief— not find- 
ing her home civilized enough, could 
not eat as they ate. or sleep as they slept. 
She took some chinaware which her father 
had some time belore bought from a retired 
agent, but which he had been unable to use 
ind arranged for the first time the table in t 
civilized manner, thus delighting the old 
man's heart. 
It surprised me that these children stand 
> as well as they do. The old Indians try 
drag them down, fearing they may lose 
ineir power. Where employees have not a 
missionary spirit it is to their interest 
to keep these boys out of employment. In 
some cases there is not enough sympathy lor 
them and they feel it. In the next place there 
are not the necessary facilities for work The 
demand is now greater than the supply. These 
students go and ask for work and the 
agent really has nothing to give them. 
Maj. Gasmann, whose heart is thoroughly in 
his work, is going to apply to the Depart- 
ment for more schools, shops, and houses 
for employees, and thus provide for the re- 
turned students. This is of the first impor- 
tance and everything should be done to fur- 
ther his effort. " }• J- <* 



The San Francisco Argonaut has 
some observations on the Indian "war" 
in Arizona and New Mexico which are 
well worthy of attention. It says, with 
much show of reason, that thb Indian 
"war" is the annual one, got up by 
white gentlemen to promote a revival 
of business in the Territory, or. in other 
words, to send up the price of hay, 
and grain, and wood, transportation 
stores and merchandise. It says: 



"If there were no Indians there would be 
noSolomonWickersham ciCo.. at Bowie; 
no Zechendorf & Co , at Tuckson; no Hook- 
er at Wilcox. When the Indian war comes 
or! trade recovers; supplies are demanded 
from all the vil age stores; every cultivated 
acre looks forward to a sale of hay, grain, 
vegetables, and farm produce; every town 
and crossroad idler to employment; every 
village brave and squaw-hunter to enlist- 
ment The price ol beef goes up. and every 
broken mustang is in dema nd. Florida lived 
for thirty years upon Billy Bowlegs, and 
Arizona looks forward to an indefinite pros- 
perity in .he person ol Geronimo, Natchez, 
Ghetto, and the other brave and painted In- 
dian desperadoes whom the wrongs done 
them by white men so often dnve upon the 
war-path." 

There is a horrible probability about 
all this. It would appear now from 
the reports of competent observers 
that the reports of the Indian — 



treaty, which more than once has proved ; 
necessary protection for the rights of these 
Indians, is. in the proposed bill, utterly ig- 
nored. So far as we can understand it. the 
bill proposes to take Irom the Indian about 
/enty million acres of reservation land, 
ithout in any way seeking the consent of 
its present owners. It further proposes that 
the United States shall pay out of the 
Treasury for the land so taken, at the rate 
of fifty cents per acre, instead of disposing 
of it by sale to settlers. This would require 
an app'ropriation by Congress of ten millions 
of dollars. Such an appropriation Congress 
would never cunVnt to make. We have 
neither time nor space to note more of the 
crudities and absurdities contained in this 
remarkable production. The moral to be 
drawn from this bill in particular, and from 
all the dftumstances which have attended 
the CrofcXreek affair, is painfully apparent. 
Those who have set their hearts upon get- 
ting possession of Indian land are entirely 
blivious of the fact that the Indian himself 
is any rights. The treaties we have made 
with him they utterly ignore the moment 
they find that these treaties are barriers to 
their rapacity. Any plan which the friends 
of the Indian may devise by which an 
■quitable cession of Indian lands shall be 
made, the demands of civilization being 
fairly met and the rights ol the Indian pro- 
tected, they are not willing to adopt. Or if 
they acquiesce in them nominally, such per- 
fidy as was resorted to in the attempt to ap- 
propriate the Crow Creek lands , must be 
expected, and due prepararfcrf be made 
against it. A little experience ip, Indian 
affairs is likely to bring one to the beliei 
that men are better judged by their actions 
than by their professions. HfrbertWeI-sh. 
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IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 

Dr. G. W. Collins. Tipton, Ind.. says: "I 
used it in nervous debility brought on by 
overwork in warm weather, with good result. 
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Th» Southern Press. Both Sides. 

Oontinned from Page 94. 
this Union will cause his name to bepome 
indelibly filed in the heart of a great 
grief-stricken nation, who will sing his praise 
from the shore of the frigid North to the 
burning sands of distant Africa. General 
Grant, during his public life, was the most 
conspicuous\target for the sordid malice of 
vindictive knaves, of any of America's truly 
great men, aid yet, no man, living or dead, 
was ever, or is now, more revered and la- 
mented than he. He was the first and only 
American born that ever received the hospi- 
table reverence of the world. 

How different were the struggles at the 
grave fnm those at Vicksburg, Donelson. 
Five Forks, and even in the Wilderness ! 
What a difference between the picture of 
that memorable day at Appomatox and the 
picture to-day ! Upon that memorable day 
our hero stood with a 'dignified boldness, as 
'he conqueror, receiving the sword of peace 
in behalf of a distracted nation ; to-day he 
stands with the same dignified boldness, af- 
ter fighting desperately,' the conquered, re- 
signing the sword of peace to the mighty 
Destroyer of all mankind^ His resignation, 
however, does not signify defeat ; no, he on- 
ly lays down the sword of combat with death 
to hasten to the just reward that awaits him 
in the realms of bliss."— A'. Y. Enterprise. 



"The evidences of profound sorrow which 
have been drawn out by the death of Gener- 
al Grant, have been confined to no one sec- 
tionof our vast country nor to any one class 
of our hetorogencous population. The sor- 
row and grief have been universal, all class- 
es hastening to express sorrow at the death 
of the nation's hero. 

It might appear invidious in the midst of 
the general sorrow to say that any one class 
feeft more than ^another the great loss sus- 
tained by the nation in the death of the man 
whose iron courage and tenacious genius ce- 
mented anew the union of the States ; but 
we feel that the colored people of this coun- 
try have a right to claim that mournful dis- 
tinction. Out of the tremendous, and san- 
guinary conflict which General Grant waged 
for the stars and stripes the colored people 
not only emerged as factors of a united and 
invincible people, but the chains which en- 
circled their limbs for two hundred years were 
snapped asunder when Lee surrended to 
.him the sword which had sustained the for- 
tunes of the Confederacy, and they proudly 
stepped forth Into the awful yet pleasing 
reality of freedmcn. 

As a soldier, victorious over the hydra- 
headed foe, General Grant opened the way 
to our manumission and enfranchisement, 
for had not his arms been victorious from 
Fort Donelson to Appomatox, President 
Lincoln might have issued a ton of Emanci- 
pation Proclamations, which would have for* 
ever remained inoperative and useless. 

It was the great good fortune of General 
Grant not only to break the infamous fetters 
of the crouching slave, but, as President of 
the re-united Union, to place upon the brow 
of the black freeman the signet of citizen- 
ship.- Few men have ever lived who were 
called upon to make possible and round 
up a piece of work more grand, human and 
far-reaching irt its nature and possible re- 
sults. And when the pages cf our National 
history shall be illuminated by the grandeur 
and brilliancy of his life work his great ser- 
vices to the colored people will occupy no 
second .place. 

We weld to no class of our fellow-citizens 
in our gratitude to General Grant for his 
eminent services to the country and to hu- 
manity. As soldier and as President he was 
mindful of us. Nor have we had a Presi- 
dent since his time who recognized our- just 
claims to co-equal citizenship and its bene- 
fits in a larger and more generous measure. 
We loved, and honored him in his period of 
life, and now that he is dead we enshrine 



his memory in the 



warmest, most sacred 



chambers of our affections,"— A 7 , Y. Free- 



Aunt Pokey's Son. 

Continued from page 96. 

Mrs. Moncure looked at him anxiously, 
and when he lay back in his chair, apparently 
exhausted, she said gently, " Isaac, you must 
not excite yourself, and I see that you ought 
to have a holiday and change or scene at 
once. I wish you would come back to the 
old plantation, and stay until you are strong 
and well again." 

Professor Randolph sighed. " I wish I 
could live on a farm. ' he said, " country life 
is wh.i!. I love and what I feet I was intended 
for. t hate brick walls and narrow bounds." 

Mrs; Moncure smiled. " You knowvyour 
father was part Indian," she said, " and it is 
the wild blood in your veins and the remem- 
brances of your childish life that make you 
long for liberty. Isaac, you tempt me to 
make you an offer I have only hesitated 
about, because I found it might seem as if I 
thought chiefly of my own interest. How 
would you like to come back to your old 
home and become manager on the estate?" 

The young man started up and looked at 
Mrs. Moncure with an expression of extieme 
surprise. " 1 should like it of all things," 
he said eagerly. " but is it possible that I 
could take such a position with my present 
ideas and feelings and give satisfaction ?" 

" I do not see why you should not do so," 
said Mrs. Moncure. " Your good old father 
was our head man in old times, and was en- 
trusted with the care of all our property 
when the white family were absent from 
home, and I never knew him to be unworthy 
of the confidence reposed in him. Your 
education ought to give you advantages 
over him, for he could not read or write, 
though he had remarkable natural ability, 
and its was always subject for wonder with 
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a white man, whom I suspect of building up 
a fortune for himself at our expense." 

Aunt Pokey now came in from the kitchen 
to set the tea table, and her eyes glistened 
with pleasure as Mrs. Moncure referred the 
proposition she had made Isaac to her for 
consideration. She promptly expressed her 
approval of it as the change needed for her 
son's health. " My ole man never could 
stan' bein shut up in rie house no time," she 
said vigorously. " 1 allurs use ter tell him 
he was a hankerin arter livin' in a tent like 
dem ole Injun kin folks ur his'n. an' Ikey is 
jes' like his pappy. Frum a chile he nuvver 
could bar' stayin shut up in a close place. 
An' all dem Yankee folks buils der houses so 
tight an' keeps 'em shut up so close." After 
the tea table had been cleared away, Aunt 
Pokey went into the shop to give directions 
to Julius, and in answer to some question 
heard ordering h" 



sternly 



' Shct yo' blaflk 
talkin" "bout C ' " 



jut Cijibil 

Rights indeed ! ' Cibbil manners and cjbftil 
behavior, dats what niggeryfied folks 'li^e j 
you wants, an' when you is got dat you is 
got enuf." Having concluded her lecture 
and dispatched various housemaids and 
errand boys with baskets and packages of 
hot rolls and fresh cakes and fruit, she be- 
stowed a parting admonition upon her 
assistant to " mine hissef now," and entered 
the parlor. Taking a seat at the end of the 
sofa where Mrs. Moncure was reclining, and 
placing herself so that she could keep a 
sharp eye upon Julius, she. unfastened the 
long ttiick tresses of her mistress' hair, 
which floated in silvery waves to the floor, 
and gently combed and brushed the soft 
locks, winding them about her lingers and 
smoothing them with gentle touch as she 
had been wont to do in bygone years. 

" Pocohontas," said Mrs. Moncure, laying 
her little white palm for an instant on the 
strong, black hand lavishing such tender 
caresses on the head oyer which the storms 
of fortune had raged with the tempest's 
wrath, " my good, faithful friend, if I should 
close my eyes for a moment, lying here feel- 
ing your *.ouch, and hearing Isaac's voice. I 
might fancy that the last ten years was all a 
terrible dream, but for this weary pain in my 
heart which will not let . me forget that my 
precious children, the pride and joy of my 
life, are gone forever." 

If I have succeeded in interesting my 
readers in thi fate of two families of dif- 
ferent races who had been bound together 
for generations by many ties of interest and 
affection, and after being for a time sepa- 
rated by the waves of revolution, which had 
to a wonderful degree changed the relations 
of master and slave, they will think it worth 
while to peruse the following long letter 
from Professor Randolph in regard to the 
manner in' which old friends bad been re- 
united. 

It is dated three years after the conversa- 
tion related of the last day of Mrs. Mori- 
cure's stay at Aunt Pokey's snug little home 
in Richmond, and is written from the old 

f)lantation where generations of Isaac's 
amily had been born slaves, and to which 
he had returned as manager after receiving 
the advantages of a fine education from his 
Northern benefactor. 



The letter is addressed to Hon. Philip 
Northrop, city of New York. 

■■ OAkhill, Virginia. May ist, 1878. 
" Mr. Philip l»Iorthrop, 

" My dear and honored Friend : 

" Your kind and welcome letter from New 
York was forwarded to me from Richmond 
yesterday, and I rejoice to hear of your safe 
return to your native land after your long 
sojourn abroad. I have never been able to 
realize that the United States is quite the 
grand and glorious region you taught me to 
consider it, when you were no: in it. to 
represent the best type of an American 
citizen. 

" I have not been unmindful of your re- 
quest to keep you regularly in'ormed in 
regard to myself and the various circum- 
stances of my life, in which you take such a 
kind interest, but as L was not always sure 
of your address, instead of sending letters in 
pursuit of you to the ends of the earth, I 
have from time to time noted down the inci- 
dents most important to me, and most 
likely to inte-est you, and now give you a 
full account of myself since my .last letter 
to you. When it was written, I was living 
with my mother in Richmond, and teaching 
in the Institute, of which you have always 
been such a liberal patron. At that time my 
health was somewhat feeble, and I feared I 
was going to have serious chest trouble. 
Now I am much more robust than when 1 
last saw you, indeed stronger than I have 
ever been. 

" I am glad to tell you that the Institute 
is flourishing, and is doing excellent work 
for our people. My mother, for whom you. 
are so kind as to enquire, is very well, and 
gives no indication of yielding to the infir- 
mities of age. She is absorbed in business 
and her faculty and success in that way are 
remarkable, when alt the disadvantages she 
has had are taken into consideration. I 
think she is probably worth fifteen thousand 
dollars, though she is very reticent about j 
her affairs, and does not allow anyone to nry 
into them. I have no disposition to do so, 

or been desired to do so, I do not feet that I 
have any righ: to ask for confidence she 
docs not voluntarily bestow. She is entirely I 
devoted to me, and I think takes intense j 
satisfaction in realizing that at her death I 
will enter upon possession of an estate 
which will enable me to live " like white j 
folks." as she would say. She strongly 
opposes any suggestion of Civil Rights for 
Negroes, except where I am individually 
concerned, and is quite content with things 
as they exist in the South. Next to myself 
and her old mistres?. her dearest earthly 
treasure is a troublesome little black waif 
she took out of the gutter, and is trying to 
make into a respectable man of business. 
So far her success has not been gratifying, 
but I hope as he grows older, he will develop 
into usefulness. If he fails to do so, it will 
not be for the Lick of precept or example ! 

" I think you wilt be surprised to know 
that I am living on the plantation where I 
first saw the light and am the manager of 
strange 
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11 feet interested in hearing the whole 
story. 

'• Soon after I wrote you last, and at a 
time when my motticr was very much con- 
cerned about my health, her old mistress. 
Mrs. Moncure, chanced to be in Richmond 
under medical treatment for disease of the 
eye. She was uncomfortably situated at a 
boarding-house, and fast sinking under the 
burden of disease and care. Mother at 
once insisted upon removing her old friend 
to her own house, and she spent some weeks 
in the home of her old servant, where she 
improved rapidly in health and spirits. My 
coming here was the result of Mrs. Mon- 
cure 's visit, and I can but believe the hand 
of Providence is plainly to be discerned in 
the whole chain of circumstances. 

" My recollections of the place where my 
happy childhood had been spent were of an 
abode of luxury, which seemed to my boyish 
mind to border on magnificence. The place 
swarmed with slaves. My ma=ter was one 
of the leading gentlemen of the country, 
his wife a most beautiful and accomplishe' 
lady/ They had three fine young sons, the 
youngest of whom was my companion and 
playmate from the cradle, rt e were equally 
petted and indulged, and equally happy and 
light-hearted. 

" The war changed all this, and when I re- 
turned to the plantation, three years ago, it 
seemed as if the spirit of desolation had 
swept over the fair scene. The three sons 
had been killed in battle. The youngest 
entreated his mother to 'et him join a raid- 
ing party just for one day, led by his elder 
brother, to surprise a regiment* of Federals 
in camp near the place. He was but fifteen 
years old,- and she gave a most reluctant 
consent. At nightfall his dead body was 
brought back to her arms. One of the 
other sons had been killed at Gettysburg, 
and the last one, who was mourned, was 
slain just on the eve of the surrender, in one 
of the last skirmishes that occurred. His 
wife died after giving birth to a child a few 



weeks later, and their two little sons, with 
their bereaved old grand paten is. constitute 
the present f unily. The estate was overrun 
by both parties, and little had been done to 
repair the damages of war when I came 
here. My old master is utterly broken- 
hearted. He is very infirm, and nothing can 
rouse him from the despondency in which 
he has been plunged since his idol was over- 
thrown. He believec 1 so entirely in slavery J 
•* Mrs. Moncure is much younger, al- 
though grief hap made her look old and 
worn, and she has still a wonderful amount 
of spirit. She is devoted to her little grand 
children, and full of determination to edu- 
cate them and preserve at least a portion of 
the property lor therri. 

" When I came here there seemed little 
hope of this, for the estate was heavily in- 
volved, and the debts and the taxes seemed 
likely to devour everything. I have done 
my best, and Providence has certainly ' — 
favored us of late years, though it seemed 
for a time as if the vials of wrath had been 
emptied upon my unfortnnate old master. 

" If the people of the South have sinned, 
surely they have suffered, even unto the 
death of the first born ! 

" There is an immense quantity of timber * 
on the place, with abundant water-power. 
The first thing I did was to build a saw-mill, 
and by the time it was completed a railroad 
now in full operation was surveyed through 
the property. The damages paid by the 
company, and the money for cross-ties fur- 
nished the road, gave us funds for paying off 
the most pressing debts and putting the 
place in some sort of order. Some Northern 
men have built a factory for wooden ware 
near us, and we are constantly busy filling 
lumber contracts with them. There are indi- 
cations of fine minerals of various kinds on 
the estate, of which I am shipping to ydli 
specimens, which I beg you will at once 
have examined by experts Unless I am 
much mistaken in their value, before art- 
other year we shall be building a furnace 
and have a large force of miners at work. 
At first it was extremely difficult to induce \ 
Mr. Moncure to have any dealings with 
Northern people, towards whom he cherished 
the most deep-rooted suspicion and aver- 
sion, but in all my efforts in this direction 
mv old mistress has been my able assistant, 
and she has succeeded in obtaining his con- - 
sent, where alone I should have failed. It' 
seems advisable to sell part of the property 
to carry out our plans for development, and 
my mother, who is greatly attached to the 
place as well as the family, has some money 
now idle, which she is willing to invest in 
this way with a view to providing a home 
for me in future. So you see I am likely to 
own a part of the estate where I was born a 
slave ! How wonderful are the changes 
wrought by the whirligig of time! Mrs. 
Moncure desires me to present her compli- 
menfs to you, and isk you, in her name, at 
vour earliest convenience to make us a visit. 
We are now in a condition to make your 
stay with us agreeable and entertain you as 
we should like to do. She is' so kind as to 
say that she wishes to thank you for what 
you have done for me, and to get your 
counsel in regard to the two little boys. 
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upon me by yourself. 

'* Your grateful and attached. 
" James Isaac Randolph.' 
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Died. — At the school on the 21st inst. 
J. B. Yates, of the Middle Class. 



HorsforA Acid Phosphate, 

FOR SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N. S. Reid, Chicago, says. "I think it 
is a remedy of the highest value in many 
forms of mental and nervous exhaustion.at- 
tended by sick headache, dyspepsia and di- 
min.shed vitality." 



21 GERMAN STREET 

is tf>e only Establishment in the United 
States that combines all the kindred branch- 
es of Letter Cutting, Engraving on Wood, 
Brass or Iron, Electrotyping, Sterotyping, 
and the manufacture of Printing Presses. 

Every department of the business has been 
brought to the highest btandard of/perfec- 
tion. ' > 



Horeford's Acid Phosphate, 

FOR NIGHT SWEATS AND PROSTRATION. 

Dr. R. Studhalter. St. Louts. Ma, says: "I 
have used it in dyspepsia* nervous-* orostr a 
tion.andin *ight.*WU,jw**Avery good) 
results." 
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SOUTHERN WOflKMAN 



Correspondence. 

We are glad now, as always, to hear 
from Gen. and Mrs. Marshall, and only 
regret that they have not more time 
to give to their old and faithful friend, 
the- Southern Workman. 

Wtston, Mass'}n\y M, 1885. 
We are passing the summer quietly at our 
beautiful country home, which has more 
natural beauties and attractions than any 
we have ever yet occupied. Hill and valley, 
magnificent elms, a beautiful lake directly 
under our windows, rocky knolls, and. wind- 
ing farm roads, shaded with trees of various 
kinds, combine to make the location re- 
markably beautiful. 

Our old-fashioned house is roomy -and 
Tory convenient, with its " Hampton Hall" 
running through the middle of it, giving a 
cool breeze at almost all times. We have 
memorials df our Hampton life iat every 
step, and occasional visits from Hampton 
friends keep us acquainted with the progress 
of that loved and noble work. » * * Our 
doors are always open to a Hampton 
' the 'most cordial welcome 
1 friends, with whom we have 
nd pleasantly associated. * * * 
ccupy me in the pleasant 
:ment of getting an old 
worn out farm and its buildings into proper 
condition. * • • • 

Politics seem to be very quiet as the sum- 
mer heats come on. but the cauldron is 
bubbling and will boil over in due time. 
The President seems firm as a rock in his 
determination to make a reform non- 
partisan, and pure administration, and in so 
doing seems to be getting^ a hornets' nest 
about his ears, and to be antagonizing the 
leading politicians of both parties. It is 
somewhat discouraging to find prominent 
and able leaders, both Republicans and 
Democrats, who seem blind to the grandeur 
and impoitance of the stand which Cleve- 
land has taken in the great cause of reform, 
and who. instead of aiding him in this 
great work, upon the success of which the 
liability of our Democratic institutions so 
much depend, are badgering and hampering 
him in every possible way. I have faith to 
believe that the President will triumph over 
the enemies of civil service reform, and that 
the party leaders who are now opposing 
him, will live to be thoroughly ashamed of 
their narrow partisan opposition. 





Sept. 1885. 



Horaford's Acid Phosphate, 

Beware or Imitations. 

Imitations and counterfeits have agairt 
appeared. Be sure that the word 'Hors- 
roRD's" is on the wrapper. None arc genui 
without it. 



DEHTISTRY. 

DR. T. H. PARRAMORE, 
begs to inform the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he has resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Hampton. Office 
on King St , opposite Barnes' Hotel, 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

Specific Virtues in Dyspepsia. 
Dr. A. Jenkins, Great Falls. N. H., says: 
" I can testifv to its seemingly almost speci- 
fic virtues in casesof dyspeps a, nervousness 
and morbid vigilance or wakefulness." 
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The Great Invention, 
For EASY WASHING, 
11 hah Nun.wirNtrwim 

WUKM Hmrm 1» WAMMIC tr BAUDS, 

ml •tfttakin/ «•' Wmrm cum——, 
'mttmrn/i mk m fdm mmU Wwtthool it 
'lal^ilaMnvMttMi* or tD« taiu- 
Msrn r-MJUMX* toWMMteto* ooljr bj 
. MEW YORK. 



Is situated 
ence of the Ch 
south of Baltim 
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Virginia. 



3ne hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the 
sapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
>re. and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
1 reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more. Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heii»hth. substantially built ani 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms ; rooms for 
^bath. including HOT SEA, and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which, has 
accommodations for 1.000 guests and is open throughout the -year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over $150,000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. , 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The e imate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness, 
material fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74° in summer ; 59 in autumn ; 44° in winter, and 52° for 
spring: the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the 
and cool summers of the North. The w 
filled with picturesque-scenery, offering delightful drives by 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract, 
ive, and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of thtfpure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy Beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room w ; ndows. are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 
For further information address by mail or telegraph. 

H. PHOEBUS, Pro'p 
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DORMAN'S 

"POINTING PRESSES 

are the Best Made. 
Send Stamp for catalogue to 

J. F. W. DORMAN, 




ling Engraver, Electrotyper and Manufacturer of Printers' Supplies, 
Rubber, Ribbon and Steel Stamps, Stencils, Metal and Rub- 
ber Cards, Check*, etc., etc. 
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STOVE POLISH 



A UNIQUE WORK. 
A HISTORY 

OF THE 

liegro Race in America 

FROM 1619 TO 1880. 

NEGROES AS SLAVES, AS SOLDIERS, and as 
CITIZENS ; TOGETHER WITH A PRELIMI- 
NARY consideration or the unity 

OP THE HUMAN FAMILY. AN HISTOR- 
ICAL SKETCH OF AFRICA, AND AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE NEGRO GOV- 
ERNMENTS OF SIERRA LE- 
ONE AND LIBERIA. 

By GEORGE WILLIAMS, 

First Colored Member ef the Ohio Legislature, and latt 
Judge A dx ocate of the G. A. R. of OJiio. 

POPULAR EDITION, TWO VOLUMES IN ONE, 
LARGE OCTAVO. WITH PORTRAIT ON ' 
STEEL ,$4.00. 

(A few sets of the original edition, in two volumes, caa 
■till be obtained. Price, *7-oo.J 

" Tbii is a most interesting and most valuable book— in 
terestine because of its subject-matter, and of the ability 
with which it is treated j valuable as a great contribution 
to the history of a race whereof the knowledge is most 
meagre ; and both valuable and interest. ng as the work 
of a negro, who has learned not to be ashamed of his race 
or its name, and by this his work has offerel highest 
proof of the capacity of that race for development and . 
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The question of Negro education in 
the South, has, since the election of 
President Cleveland, been the subject 
of more general discussion in North- 
ern papers and magazines than ever 
before, and the new appreciation of its 
importance which is thus indicated is 
not likely to be made less keen or ear- 
nest by the facts which are brought to 
light on both sides. While many fac- 
tors in the problem still remain un- 
known and for the present unknowable, 
the immensity of it has at last fully 
dawned upon the American people, and 
for the somewhat abrupt impetus which 
it has lately received, we have to th ink, 
indirectly at least, the change of ad- 
ministration. The attitude of both po- 
litical parties towards the Negro has 
unmistakably changed, and no less is 
true of his attitude towards them. The 
Republican party has discovered that 
to manipulate the Negro vote is not so 
sitnple a matter to-day as it was ten 
years ago; while the Democratic party 
has come to recognize his importance 
as a permanent political element with 
a hospitable Warmth which it is not 
likely the leaders of that party will per- 
mit to cool. As for the colored man 
himself there is growing evidence of a 
divided allegiance. He has found that 
his Republican protectors are not alto- 
gether what his fancy had painted 
them, and he has come to see that 
there are possibilities for him outside 
the limits which they had set for him. 
As the inducements offered him by 
those whom he has believed to be 
leagued together for his destruction, 
have become more and more definite, 
his distrust has shown signs of yield- 
ing to the proffered advantages, and 
the advances on both sides include 
a good deal more than the mere sur- 
face maneuvringof politics. No more 
interesting study was ever offered to 
the sociologist than these conditions 
now present — but for the moment our 
concern with them is chiefly that out 
of them has grown new opportunities 
for the Negro and for those who believe 
in his capacity for better things than 
have been possible'in the past. 

In Mr. Dudley WarnerVImpressions 
of the South," published in the Sep- 
tember No. of Harper's Magazine, he 
says, speaking of the attitude of South- 
ern whites towards the Negro; "In 
looking at this question from a North- 
ern point of view, we have to keep in 
mind two things: first, the Federal 
Government imposed colored suffrage 
without property qualification— a haz- 
ardous experiment; in the second place 
it has handed over the control of the 
colored people in each state to the state, 
under the Constitution, as completely 
in Louisiana as in New York. The 
responsibility is on Louisiana. The 
North can not relieve her of it, and 
can not interfere, except by ways pro- 
vided in the Constitution. Ir. the 
" South where fear of a legislative dom 
ination has gone, the. feeling between 
the two races is of amity and mutual 
help." 

That President Cleveland's election 
has done much towards removing this 
"fear of legislative domination" there 
can be no doubt, and the conditions 
which it has presumably created are 
already giving fuller play to forces 
whose development would have been 
retarded or seriously distorted had not 
this manifestation of a change in pub- 
lic sentiment taken place just as it did. 

Mr. Warner goes on to say; "The 
thoughtful add the leaders of opinion 
(in the South) are fully awake to the 
fact that the mass of the people must 
be educated, and that the only settle- 



the Negro probl 
education of the Negro, intellectually 
and morally. They go further than 
this. They say that lor the South to 
hold its own— since the Negro is there 
and will stay there, and is the majori- 
ty of the laboring class — it is necessary 
that the great agricultural mass of un- 
skilled labor should be transformed, to 
a great extent, into a class of skilled 
labor, skilled on the farm, in shops, in 
factories, and that the South must 
have a highly diversified industry. To 
this end they want industrial as well as 
ordinary schools for the colored peo- ! reader 
pie." . ! denom 

Agreeing thoroughly as we do with j draw s 
' that practically j variou 



venture to say with somrfassurance, 
that the more intelligent and advanced 
among them are at last ready to lend 
a helping hand. It is futile to say that 
this would have come with a bet.er 
grace ten years ago than now, as a 
matter-of-fact it could not come then, 
and that it is offered with more or less 
heartiness now is an immense encour- 
agement to those who have labored so 
long as strangers in a strange land. 

We have spoken here especially of 
the Baptist work because its statistics 
are perhaps less known to many of our 



ise we want to 
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there still remains the question 
how we of the North, to whom these 
things were patent twenty years ago, 
are to join forces with our brothers in 
the South, to whom they are just be- 
coming evident? 



Take, in this connection, for exam- 
ple, the work of a single denomination, 
the Baptist, among the freedmen. 
Since the war they have established 
fifteen schools, one in Washington, D. 
C , two in Richmond, one in Raleigh, 
N. C. one in Columbia, S. G, two in 
Atlanta, one in Nashville.one in Louis- 
ville, one in Live Oak, Fla., one in Sel- 
ma, Ala., one in Jackson, Miss., one in 
New Orleans, one in Marshall, Texas. 



and one, the Creek Freedmen's School -, race, to build up a nation on these new 



M Tullahassee.Ind. Ter. Theseschools 
represent a total of 2,858 students with 
101 teachers, in ten of them depart- 
ments of industrial work have been 
fairly established, while in eight spe- 
cial theological work is being done. 
The reports from these schools indi- 
cate, without exception, steady pro- 
gress, not only as to the numbers en- 
rolled, but as to the character of the 
work done, and the general equipment 
of the graduates. The President of 
the school at Nashville says; "It would 
surprise those who have never visited 
Southern institutions for colored peo- 
ple to see (he proficiency which has 
been made in intellectual attainment 
during the twenty years since slavery 
was abolished. * * * The great 
majority of our students support them- 
selves and pay for their education with 
their own earnings." The .testimony 
from all these schools is to the same 
end; it is evident that all they need to 
accomplish thoroughly good results is 
the hearty support of their constitu- 
ents. But it is equally evident that up 
to the present time this support has 
been drawn wholly from the North, 
Southern sentiment being in the main 
averse or indifferent' to such attempts 
to elevate the Negro. Within thopast 
few months however, signs of a change 
in this respect are 'becoming apparent, 
and although as yet they carry mean- 
ing only to a close observer, they are 
none toe less surely the surface indica- 
tions,^e5a--dee < p and far reaching al- 
teration im the current of Southern 
thought. 

The white population of our South- 
ern states, have known of course that 
a great deal of quiet work was going 
on among them, but so long as it was 
quiet they have paid little attention to 
the manner ,of it. Now, its fruits are 
beginning to show their value in a prac- 
tical way and can neither be ignored 
nor undervalued. Imperceptibly, even 
ultra Southerners are coming to look 
upon these schools and the power which 
they represent as their best safeguard 
against the political and social dangers 
which they feel to be Imminent, and we 



lanthropy in the South, form, when ta- 
ken together, a sort of vast framework 
or skeleton which is waiting to be fill- 
ed in in all its interstices ancTdetails. 
If, upon a map of the Southern states, 
every school established by Northern 
hands is indicated as a point, and if be- 
tween these points connecting lines are 
drawn, it w.ll be seen that while there 
are many centres of light, there are al- 
so vast, empty spaces. Here, then, lies 
theopportunity forthe Christian philan- 
thropists of the South; here is the work 
which they and they alone can do. 
They are in the midst of it, it clamors 
at their doors, they understand it in its 
details as outsiders cannot— in the high- 
est sense it is theirs as a magnificent 
birthright, this opportunity to lift up a 



foundations and we welcome with a 
gratitude born of knowledge, the first 
faint evidences of their desire to as- 
sume the responsibility intelligently 
and heartily. 

There is no time now for complaints 
on either side: the opportunity, which if 
not created has at least been ushered 
in by the political changes of the last 
two years, is the opportunity of a unit- 
ed people, who forgetting alike their 
sorrows and their wrongs, join hands 
in the greatest work which has ever 
been given to a nation to do. Neither 
individual nor state nor section can ac- 
complish it alone, but hand to hand 
and shoulder to shoulder, the people 
of the country, the citizens of the na- 
tion, must undertake it, and calling it 
as they choose, burden or privilege, 
must face its unyielding demand to- 
gether. 



Ur to the present time the number 
of charitable institutions in the South- 
ern States founded by private benevo- 
lence, has been comparatively small, 
because, as a matter of course, it is 
only as communities become prosper- 
ous that such institutions are possible. 

They are directly dependent upon 
the acquisition by individuals of a su- 
perfluity of property in an available 
shape, and their existence is one of the 
surest indications, not only of material 
prosperity but also of increasing intel- 
ligence and a higher moral standard. 
Every such undertaking in the South 
then is peculiarly welcome and en- 
couraging and for several reasons such 
work as that now fairly under way at 
the "Miller School" in the western 
part of this State, is especially worthy 
of notice. Samuel Miller, the founder 
of this school, was-born in 1792 in Al- 
bemarle Co. Virginia, and starting life 
as a penniless boy, ended it as one of 
the richest men in his native State. 
Dying in 1869, he had given $100,000 
to the University of Virginia, although 
not one of its graduates, had, largely 
endowed the Lynchburg Female Or- 
phan Asylum in which city he had 



passed the most of his business life, 
and finally bequeathed over a million 
of dollars, the profits and income of 
which were to be for the establishment 
and perpetual support of the Miller Man- 
ual Labor School for orphan children. 

In 1878 this school was opened, and 
has ever since been in operation, sup- 
plying at the present time food, clothing 
and education to about 200 boys and . 
girls. In the buildings and their fit 
tings, in the appliances for both aca" 
demicaland technical education, noex" 
pense has been spared, and the school 
in all its departments is equipped with 
remarkable completeness. 

Instruction is given in mathematics, 
languages, chemistry, natural history, 
physics, music, electrical and civil en- 
gineering, book-keeping, freehand and 
mechanical drawing and printing. 

The farm of 1000 acres supplies op- 
portunity for a good agricultural train- 
ing, and horticulture and bee-keeping 
are included in this. 

At the age of 15, if properly pre- 
pared, the boys are assigned to places 
in the "shops" where a three years' 
course is given in wood, iron and brass 
work, in making and using steam and 
in technical drawing. It is intended 
that the girls, who are a new element 
in the school, shall be provided as 
soon as possible with facilities for in- 
dustrial training fully equal . to those 
now offered to the boys. 

While the resources of the institu- 
tion are such that it is not necessary 
to make the work profitable at the ex- 
pense of its educational values, still it 
is not forgotten that competition in an 
open market is the only test of success; 
and the products of the students' la- 
bor, when not consumed by the school, 
are sold and the proceeds devoted to 
the school expenses. That Mr. Miller's 
legacy has been well applied there can 
be no question, and the value of such 
work not only to the children whom it 
directly benefits but to the community 
at large, is not to be computed. And 
yet, in considering it, the question for- 
ces itself as to whether under such a 
system the inherent weakness of hu- 
man nature is sufficiently provided for? 
It is only exceptional natures which do 
their best.without the persistent pres- 
sure of outside forces; it is the "stings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune" 
which drive most of us to our work, 
and to be shielded at all points frori 
these is no desirable lot. If healthy 
and complete human beings are ever 
to be produced by institutions.'it can 
be done only by supplying some artifi- 
cial force which shall take the place of 
the pressure of those natural laws which 
seem somehow to be kept in abeyance 
by any cut and dlied system of chari- 



ty. • V 

Fullof promise as are such benefac- 
tions asMhe Miller School, we do not 
find in them the final outcome of the 
revolutions in philanthropic . ideas 
which have been going on in our own 
day, and indeed it sometimes seems as 
if the work of this generation is in the 
main only to demonstrate that the sci- 
ence of philanthropy is still in its in- 
fancy. 



The School is indebted to Mr. J. 
Heffelfinger of Hampton for the addi- 
tion to its Library of a curious- and ' 
interesting volume entitled "An/ en- 3 
quiry concerning the intellectual and 
moral faculties, and literature of Ne- 
groes, followed with an account of the 
fife and worksof Bfteen Negroes and 
Mulattoes distinguished in Science, 
Literature and the Arts." • This some- 
what ambitious work was translated by 
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D. B. Warden, Secretary to the Ameri- 
can Legation in Paris, from the French 
of "H. Gregoire, formerly Bishop of | 
Blois, member of the Conservative Sen- 
ate, of the National Institute, of the 
Royal Society of Gottingen, etc — "and 
was published in Brooklyn" N. Y in 
the year 1810. 

It is dedicated "to all those men 
who have had the courage to plead the 
cause of the unhappy Blacks and Mu- 
lattoes, whether by the publication of 
their works, or by discussion in nation- 
al assemblies, etc," tr.is dedication be- 
ing followed by a list of names of men 
and women who have thus allied 
themselves with the cause of the Ne- 
gro, grouped according to their nation- 
alities.viz: French, English, Americans, 
Germans, Danes, Hollanders, Italians, 
Spaniards .and Negroes. Of the 
eight chapters into which the book is 
divided, the 1 first is a semi-scientific 
discussion as to the meaning of the 
word "Negro," and as to the unity of 
the primitive type of the human race; 
the second, third and fourth, discus- 
sions as to the moral inferiority of the 
Negro, and the obstacles slavery op- 
posed to the development of their fac- 
ulties; the fifth is devoted to statements 
in regard to the "talents of the Negroes 
for arts and trades" and their political 
organizations, the sixth, to their litera- 
ture, while the seventh includes short 
biographical notices of the following. 
"Negroes and mulattoes distinguished 
by their talents and. their works," viz: 
Hannibal, a protege of Pete^the Great; 
Amo, a Guinea Negro taken when very 
young to Europe and there educated 
by a Princess of Brunswick, who be- 
came a doctor of the University of 
Wittemberg and wrote some remarka- 
ble theses, though nothing is known of 
his after' life; L' Islet Geoffrey, an ar- 
tillery officer and "guardian of the de- 
pot of maps and plans of the Isle of 
France," who seems to have been a 
man of some attainments, a correspon- 
dent of the French Academy of Scien- 
ces, etc.; James Derham, a physician 
in New Orleans; Thomas Fuller, an un- 
educated Virginia Negro said to have 
been possessed of remarkable mathe- 
matical ability; Othello, of whom noth- 
ing is told us except that he published 
in Baltimore in 1778, a powerful "essay 
against the slavery of Negroes," Ban- 
naker of Philadelphia, astronomer and 
almanac maker; Cuvano, a slave at 
Granada, who being freed by an Eng- 
lish nobleman, published in England a 
forcible appeal against slavery; Capi- 
tein, an African Negro, educated in 
Holland by a lady who taught him Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew and Chaldean, and 
sent him to the University of Leyden, 
where he studied four years as a Cal- 
vinist minister to Guinea; Francis Wil- 
liams, a Jamaica Negro, educated at 
Cambridge, England, where' he made 
considerable progress in mathematics 
and attracted attention by his Latin 
verses; Vassa, an African, who-,"' "after 
a wandering and stormy life," settled 
in London where he published a curi- 
ous volume of his memoirs; Sancho, a 
Guinea Negro -carried to England at 
the age of two years, where he was be- 
befriended by a noblefamily and did in 
his later years some noticeable literary 
work; Phillis Wheatley, who, taken as 
a child from Africa to Boston, became 
well known to all Americans interested 
in her people, as a woman of unusual 
' ability. The, last chapter is a summary 
of the task the author has undertaken 
"in proving that the Negroes are capa- 
ble of virtues and talents," and leaves 
no doubt as to his earnestness and 
strong faith in the future of the people 
whom he so warmly defends. The aspi- 
ration with which he closes his book, is 
at last, after three quarters of a centu- 
ry, on the way to fulfilment, though it 
will still bear repetition. He says; 

"May European nations at last expi- 
ate their crimes towards Africans. May 
Africans, raising their humiliated 
fronts, give spring to all their fac- 
ulties, and rival the whites in talents 
and virtues only, and avenging them- 
selves by benefits and effusions of fra- 
ternal kindness, at last enjoy liberty 
and happiness." 



Tribute to General and Mrs. Mar- 
shall, by their friends. 
In the Spring of 1883, when it became 
known that Gen. Marshall contemplated 
resigning his position as Treasurer ofthe 
schoct, the officers and teachers determined 
that something should be done to give ex- 
pression to their sincere regards lor him 
whose efficient services are a part of the 
fullness of Hampton's work. 

At this juncture, learning that Gen. Mar- 
shall was refitting an old homestead in 
\Vestoh, Mass.. in which to settle, Gen. 
Armstrong suggested that steps be taken to 
raise among Gen. Marshall's friends as a 
very proper testimonial, an amount equal to 
the required outlays on this property. 

This proposition meeting with the hearty 
approval of all, a soliciting committee was 
appointed and subscription books were 
opened in the Spring of 1884. 

Contributions have been received Irom a 
number of Gen. Marshall's admirers scatter- 
ed over this country and the Sandwich Is- 
lands. 

Several Hampton graduates contributed— 
glad of an opportunity to bear testimony 
to the goodness and greatness of General 
and Mrs. Marshall. 

Many a Hampton "boy" feels deeply in- 
debted to him for lessons of faithfulness 
and caution in the performance of duties. 

Although the subscription books are not 
yet closed, the total of the_.collections to 
July 1st, 1885, has been transmitted to the 
General, who makes acknowledgment in 
the following letter. 
Kendall Green. Weston, Mass.. Sept. is. '85. 
Gen. S. C Armstrong, i 
Rev. H. W. Foote. > Committee. 
Mr. Frank D. Banks, ) 

My dear friends: 

My grateful acknowl- 
edgements are due to those friends who 
have recently presented me. through your 
kind instrumentality, with a very substan- 
tial testimonial of their regard. 

While I am unconscious of having done 
aught to merit such 3 valuable gift at their 
hands, 1 accept it with a heart-felt appreci- 
ation of their exceeding kindness. 

If anything could reconcile me to the 
necessity of giving up the congenial work in 
•hich I have been associated with you for 
so many years, it would be the repeated 
proofs I have received of the sympathy and 
affection of my friends. 

This new manifestation of their good-will, 
with their kindly expressed wish to have a 
share in this pleasant country home, already 
endeared to us by family associations, which 
has been made so convenient and attract- 
ive by the work done at the Hampton 
School, will now give it added value and 
interest in our eyes. 

With the hope that our friends will often 
give us the pleasure of making this home 
theirs, and with my thanks to yourselves for 
your kindly agency and the treasured ex- 
pressions of your interest and regard. 

I remain gratefully yours, 

J. F. B. Marshall. 



care and judgment as best fitted for the 
educational and missionary work to be per- 
formed. The day will come when their in- 
fluence will be seen even in these remote 
and secluded districts of the country to 
which General Armstrong alluded, and 
where theVace fell under my observation. I 
believe that\an unvarnished statement of its 
present moral condition there will hasten 
that day by enlisting the active sympathy 
and interest of those philanthropic persons 
at the North who, by pecuniary donations, 
can assist in enlarging the usefulness of such 
institutions as that at Hampton. This has 
been the only motive which has impelled 
me in what I have written." 



In a third letter (Post of Sept. 18 , 
the same writer offers us a carefully 
thought out study of the Negro charac- 
ter, with a series of suggestions as to 
the special difficulties surrounding the 
education of our freedmen, and as to 
the means by which these difficulties 
can best be met. Any analysis of his 
deductions would be out of place here 
and now, but such a statement as the 
following asks nothing at our hands. 

" The illustrious mission of thus educating 
the negro has very properly fallen to men of 
his own race. I have already pointed out 
how advantageous this is to the blacks in 
their social and political relations with '.he 
whites. Many reasons can be offered why 
colored men are the best instructors for 
their people morally and intellectually also. 

In the noble mission of these colored teach- 
ers, the negro has put on a ne* dignity, a 
dignity indeed, that is not without elements 
of true grandeur when we cohtemplne the 
greatness of their task, and' its intimate con- 
nection with the destinies of the Union ; for 
out of that dark cloud that lowers over the 
South, supreme good fortune or supreme 
disaster must come finally to the republic. 
It depends chiefly upon them whether it 
shall be the one or the other. One of the 
most dangerous and deceptive of all political 
dreams is. that the so-called negro problem 
will solve itself. It will solve itself only by 
the most energetic and persistent applica- 
tion of the right means from without. 



It May be remembered by our read- 
ers that our last issue contained an ed- 
itorial notice of a letter published in 
the New York Evening Post which gave 
a very forcible, and, as we felt, a some- 
what one sided statement of the condi- 
m of the Negro population of South- 
ern Virginia. / 

A later letter in the Post, over the 
same signature, " P. A. B." limits the 
field of the observations made to cer- 
tain Counties of Virginia where the 
conditions are noticeably unfavorable, 
and, premising that, "the subject, ir. its 
relation not only to Virginia, but to the 
South and the Union, is too grave to 
be approached ill any but an impartial, 
earliest and patriotic spirit," goes on 
to express an appreciation of the theo- 
ries upon which the Hampton School 
is founded, and a recognition of the 
work which the School is doing, which 
demand, we feel, an acknowledgment 
in our columns. 

We give a single quotation', of which 
we trust our readers will see the force. 

" It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
value of what the Hampton Institute has 
already accomplished in this wide and impor- 
tant field. The sober, practical, and dis- 
criminating good sense displayed in its 
modes of instruction, the keen and accurate 
insight which its teachers have into the de- 
ficiencies of the negro character, and their 
versatile, indefatigable, and on the whole 
successful effort to remedy those deficiencies 
in their pupils, entitle it to the warmest re- 
spect and gratitude of every citizen, It is to 
such institutions that the negro must look 
for regeneration, for they furnish him with 
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In the trustee meetings of the Hamp 
ton school for the past eight years, 
a prominent, belqved and trust- 
ed influence has been that of Judge 
Francis N.VWatkins. On the night of 
Sept. 5th, in Lynchburg, Va., he died, 
aged 72 years. On Sunday morning 
the body was taken to Farmville, the 
home of his entire life, where, in the 
Presbyterian church of which he had 
been for forty years a Ruling Elder, 
the funeral services were held on Mon- 

ly morning. 

Judge Watkins was one of the truest 
and most helpful friends Hampton has 
had in the South. Elected in 1877 as 
one of her board of trustees, his faith- 
fulness and hearty interest were from 
that time an encouragement to all his 
co-workers, and his absence will leave 
a gap which it will be hard to fill. The, 
whole record of his life is one of faith- 
ful work; for thirty years he was coun 
ty Judge, and at the time of his death 
was treasurer of the State Normal 
School at Farmville, and also of anoth- 
er educational institution in the neigh- 
borhood, and President of the Farm- 
ville Bank. That he was loved best by 
those who knew him best was shown 
by the warm demonstrations of feeling 
among his friends and neighbors when 
his body was brought back to his old 
home. A graduate of Hampton who 
was present at the funeral on Monday 
says; "The services were appointed for 
half past ten, but an hour before that 
time the church was crowded to its full 
capacity, a large proportion of the con- 
gregation, perhaps a majority, being 
colored. Among them I counted ten 
Hampton graduates. There were two 
colored pall-bearers, and the love of 
the colored people for this man of 
Southern birth and affiliations was a 
touching and hopeful thing to see. 
Many Hampton students owe their 
presence in the school to Judge Wat- 
kin's advice and assistance, and there 
is probably no man in the state who 
had more fully and deservedly the con- 
fidence of the colored people." 

To his family there must be true con- 
solation in the knowledge that his in- 
fluence has been so deeply felt and ap- 
preciated, and his friends at Hampton, 



and white, are among those 
..ill most truly mourn and 
miss his kindly ways and strong com- 
mon sense. »l 

We append extracts from an obitua- 
ry notice published in the -"Central 
Presbyterian." 

" His father was Henry E. Watkins. of 
Prince Edward county, Va. long known and 
highly honored, both as a member of the 
House of Delegates and of the Senate of the 
Legislature of Virginia, an Elder of the Pres- 
byterian Churjth. and a Christian gentleman 
of great intelligence 'and refinement. His 
mother was a'daughter of Col. Samuel W. 
Venable of the same county, a lady of decid- 
ed pietyand well fitted, by native and acquir- 
ed qualifications' for the early training of her 
son. He was thus related in blood to two of 
the largest and most influential families in 
south-side Virginia, from which both state 
and church had often received members both 
male and female, distinguished by position 
and usefulness. • | * * * * 

as born April 24th. 1813. at the resi- 
if his father, two or three miles north- 
east of Hampden Sidney College. In that 
stitution he commenced his collegiate edu- 
_.ition, but completed itat Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, where he graduated in 1832. 

„ „.-ly life he held for a time the office 
of Treasurer of Hampden Sidney College. In 
844 he was elected Treasurer of Union 
Jeminary, and continued to hold that office 
to his death, a period of over forty years. 
This period embraced several seasons of fi- 
nancial embarassment to the seminary, es- 
pecially the years of the war 1861— '65. 
Through all he performed his duties not on- 
ly with conscientious fidelity, but in,such a 
wise and judicious manner as' to gain, yearly, 
more and more the confidence of the Trus- 
tees, and often to secure important increase 
in the investments. Not a cent was ever 
lost through neglect or mistaken judgment. 
* In 1865—66, while a member of the Leg- 
islature, he was elected county Judge of 
Prince Edward county. Headministered 
the duties of the office to the growing satis- 
faction of all classes, and when put aside By 
outside partizan agency, he so enjoyed the 
confidence of the entire community, white 
and colored of both parties, that had the 
choice been left to the people there would 
hardly have been a vote again-t his remain- 
ing in office. Though friends of all parties 
complained of the bad treatment he had rey* 
ceived, he submitted in silence. Since the 
establishment of the "State Normal School" 
in Farmville he had been the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the board of Visitors, and con- 
tributed valuable aid to its organization and 
efficient work. ' * * • ■* * Of the' 
extraordinarily large crowd which attended 
his burial, some one remarked "that two- 
thirds of those present had been under obli-- 
gations to him for personal favors. ♦ * 
On the night of his death, to the 
question, "Is .the Saviour with you. and 
does He ' comfort and sustain you ? " 
he replied. "Oh, yes ! oh, yes ! !" These 
were his last remembered words. But such 
life needed no dying testimony— Us endwas 



Another of Hampton's true and faith- 
ful workers has laid down the burden 
of life which at the last had been for 
her heavy and grievous to be borne. 
In Boston, on the 7th of September,. 
Miss Emily Kimball died, after an ill- 
ness of nearly two years, during the 
whole course of which she had shown' 
such a cheerful courage that until the 
very last it was difficult to believe that' 
Death was to be the conqueror. 

For six years she worked in the 
Treasurer's office here, being, during 
that time, Gen. Marshall's chief and 
most valued assistant. In spite of her 
retiring Jhanner and curious underval- 
uation o»her own powers, she won for 
herself many and warm friends outside 
the familv circle which so lovingly en- 
closed her, and was more thoroughly 
appreciated than she perhaps knew. 
Hers was one of those spirits for whom 
it seems that the transition from earth 
to heaven must have been only a step, 
a closing of the eyes here, an awaken- 
ing there. For such there should be 
no mourning, rather thankfulness as- 
ter one for whom weariness has been 
changed to strength, and pain to peace. 

The victory was hers, not Death's, for 
through the long struggle^ her last 
years her brave soul stoqd undaunted,, 
and the record she has left for her 
friends is the record of a pure; braVe 
life, unspotted by the world ancPstrong. 
with an unusual strength* 
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•In the South the changes that have come 
are great, but the changes that are coming 
are still greater. The institution of slavery! 
existing /or more than two hundred years 
had become interwoven with every fibre of 
southern trade, with every sentiment of 
southern education, with every association 
of southern thought and feeling. It was an 
enervating institution. It was an institution 
that made men unenterprising. It was an 
institution that repressed inventive genius 
and discouraged all advancement in the me- 
C n a !" C arls - ll was a n 'ghtmare. disturbing 
all dreams of that aggressive ambition which 
moves men of adventurous spirit to the 
great pioneer work that widens the footpath 
of one generation into the great highway of 
progress for another. It was the high 
broad, thxk wall that kept the southern 
stales Iron seeing out into the world and the 
world at the same time from seeing into the 
southern States. It was thi^thing that caus- 
ed a contradistinction of the South from the 
North. It was the only thing that hindered 
the southern people in progress and held 
them back to comparative inertness in the 
midst of their matchless resources. The de- 
struction of that institution was in itself the 
one great radical change that has come, in- 
evitably necessitating innumerable other 
changes that are coming, in the South. 

The changes that have come and the 
changes that are coming in the South are no- 
thing more, nothing less, than the insepara- 
ble results of the logic of the laws of progress 
that look and lead to advancement as soon 
as all difficulties have been cleared away " 
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party name, to make th 
this fanaticism the prime aim of temporary, 
if not permanent, political association. 

We do not urge diminished concern ... 
the choice of public servants, or less devo- 
tion to particular creeds when such matters 
are in issue. Vigilance watchful and 
thoughtful inquiry into public duties, are to 
be commended, but we should drive from 
the political arena violence, uncharitable- 
ness, fanaticism, prejudice and sectionalism. 
The banishment of these hurtful influences 
is the panacea for a hundred and one ills 
which blind partisan zeal assigns to causes 
entirely remote, if they are not altogether 
irresponsible for the frequent paralysis of 
business." 



The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

Just as there was no acre in ail the 
South that did not feel the maleficent 
influence of slavery, so already there is 
no acre which directly or indirectly is 
not responding to the stimulant of 
freedom. It is a wonderful history, 
that of the past twenty-five years, and 
to men of Southern origin and senti- 
ment it has brought revelations which 
not unnaturally fill them with hope for 
the future. 

Surely there is some compensation 
for the past in the realization of such 
possibilities as are indicated in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Industrial 
South. 

"Between the South of twenty-five years 
ago and the South of to-day there are con- 
trasts, in almost every point of view, that 
are not only striking but startling. Some 
of these contrasts are suggestive of sad re- 
membrances and reflections ; others of them 
are full of inspiriting hope, confidence, and 
courage for every southern man who has 
any knowledge of the resources and opportu- 
nities of this section. 

For the man of middle age who was 
young when the war came, it is melancholy 
to look back upon the prosperity and hap- 
piness, the ease and luxury of the olden, 
golden days. But even to him, if he be a 
man of brave and buoyant spirit, it has be- 
come encouragingly clear that while the 
war brought with it indiscribable lossesv 
sufferings and sorrows, it brought also a 
great revolution filled with revelations in 
all the directions of industrial progress 
which are proving to be invaluable blessings 
to our people. And with the young man of 
the South, with him who has become a man 
since the close of the unfortunate contest 
arms, between the two sections, it is a matter 
of curious reflection that so noble a people 
with so grand a country around them should 
so long have been loitering as laggards on 
the roads ol progress when it is now shown 
that they. have, and always have had every 
requisite of soil, of climate, of geographical 
eligibilities, of everything in fact, for a ma- 
terial wealth and strength which no region 
of the world has ever excelled. And it is 
-this middle-aged man, with his wisdom e- 
volved from experience, and this young 
man with his intelligent appreciation and 
comprehension of southern resources and 
opportunities, who are the pillars of strength 
on which the South in her renascent health 
and vigor may confidently rest her hopes, 
her expectations, her energies, and her pur- 
poses, to rise to a higher height of prosperi- 
ty for all her people than was ever known 
in her brightest days of the olden time by 
the fortunate few who were blessed with the 
greatest affluence and the best advantages." 



The same writer, recognizes with a 
somewhat unusual frankness, the com- 
pleteness with which slavery blocked 
the path of progress, and that after 
all, Northern ;men were only instru- 
ments in the hands of a Power outside 
and beyond themselves 



It is interesting to notice how some 
of these changes are foreshadowed in 
such items as these : 

"It is gratifying indeed to notice the inter- 
est our people are taking in education. This 
is indeed worthy. On every hand we see the 
little ones trotting to school. Education- 
al institutions are every where patronized. 

But while the head is being educated, do 
not forget the hand. Don't fail to have 
your child learn some trade. It not while 
at school put him at it when he has complet- 
ed Ins course in the public schools. We do 
not believe that any one can obtain too much 
education, even ii he expects to be a black- 
smith or a carpenter or some other artisan. 

It must be remembered that skilled men 
of the latter class are scarce, and that there is 
as much honor in beinga skilled shoe-maker, 
black-smith, machinist&c. as it is to be an ac- 
complished physician, able lawyer or learned 
professor. It is not the class of work but 
the quality of it." Richmond Planet (Colored.) 

" Ann Arbor had three colored - graduates 
from the University this yea/. They arc 
Miss Sophie Jones, Chatham, Ont.. from the 
Medical department, and Messrs Strickland 
and Avant, of Mississippi, from the law de- 
partment.— Chicago Conservator. 

On Saturday at one o'clock p. m., Drs. C- 
N. Dorsctte, A. C. McClennan, E. H. Mayer 
and W. D. Crum, met at the office of Dr. 
Crum and organized "The Colored National 
Medical Association." Dr. C. N. Dorsette, 
of Montgomery, Alabama, was elected Pres- 
ident and Dr. W. D. Crum, of this city. Secre- 
tary ; an Executive Committee, consisting of 
Drs. Crum and McClennan. The committee 
was authorized and empowered to issue a 
-suitable address to the colored physicians of 
the United States, inviting their co-opera- 
tion in this great work. The next meeting 
will be held at Charleston, S. z.—Auausta 
Baptist. 6 

Baltimore, July?.— In the United States 
circuit court to-day Judge Bond affirmed 
the decree of the district court awarding 
three colored women damages of |ioo for 
havingbeen excluded from first-class sleep- 
ing apartments on the steamer Sue after 
they had purchased first-class tickets. This 
settles the question so far as traveling on 
steamboats on Chesapeake bay is concerned 



The political situation" in Virginia 
has brought out many criticisms of 
the two parties and their methods, 
from colored journals, and every day 
makes it evident that the colored vote 
of 1885 demands much more serious 
consideration than did the colored 
vote of 1-75. The Peoples Advocate says; 

"The democrats arenowmakingovertures 
for the colored vote by fair speeches and 
conciliatory admission. 

The republican managers have perpetra- 
ed the silly blunder of failing to employ col- 
ored canvassers, as conspicuously as the 
talents and worth of many of them warrant. 
-> These primary causes have already led to 
apathy on the part of quite a number of col- 
ho have hitherto warmly sup- 



ored 

ported the readjust 

It follows, therefore, that those who be 
lieve in the ascendency of republican princi 
pies should lose no time, not a single day 
longer, to appeal to General Mahone for a 
right about in his tactics with respect to the 
colored vote. 

It is folly to expect that the Negro voter 
can be left alone and rally in force at the 
eleventh hour. It is equally foolish to con- 
clude that many will not be found suscepti- 
ble to democratic influences and remain 
away from the polls if they do not vote open- 
ly for Lee. " 

For these reasons we look for surprises as 
the campaign progresses, and after the votes 
are counted, to see a great many long faces 
wheri smiling ones are now confidently an- 



" The case of the Hebrew is still a better 

example of the possibilities of a once hated 
and proscribed peoble. By frugality, by a 

non-partisanship /quite astonishing in a 
country like this, /by unity and wonderful 
persistence of enefgy, they have become a 
most potent factor in this country. • * « • 

1 hey regard politics as an adjunct to their in- 
terests, and take part in it only when its drift 
is calculated to injure material prospects. Nor 
did the German and Jew at any time fail to 
divide with parties upon local, or even nat- 
ional Issues. * ♦»*»***« 
Hence, the principles of the parties were of 
less consequence to them than practices and 
as the practices of parties differed with lo- 
calities, there was a corresponding division 

■party affiliation on their part. 
The colored people will find it necessary, 
sooner or later, to follow the example of 
other races. 

_ The race has now an opportunity of making 
•tself felt among all political parties, add it 
remains to be seen whether advantage will 
be taken of it. We must have friends in all 
parties and among all people. 



It is so evident that President Cleve- 
land's administration has before it a 
quite unique opportunity that it is to 
be expected that its movements should 
be watched with a most critical anxiety 
by those who realize how much any 
deviation from justice and honesty, 
any mistake in policy, any misstep on 
one side or the other will mean to the 
country at large. "Confidence in the 
prudence and moderation of the Fed- 
eral Government" is certainly playing 
an important part in the new develop- 
ment of the South. 

"The causes which are leading to improve- 
ment in the financial and industrial world 
at home are just now riveting attention. It 
is conceded to be the produot of increased 
and growing confidence in the prudence 
and moderation of the Federal Government, 



ticipated 

The New York Freeman considers 
that the Democratic party has already 
declared its tactics so positively as to 
leave the colored people of Virginia no 
choice in the coming election. 

"The Democratic partyof Virginia has not 
improved the opportunity which was gi 
it to conciliate and reassure the colored 
ters of Virginia that they had as much to 
hope for from the one as the other party 
Colored people are not fools, when it comes 
to deciding between a choice of evils. In 
attaching themselves to the Mahone party as 
opposed to the Danville party they show as 
much instinct as wisdom.— N. Y. Freeman. 

But a wiser utterance than either of 
these is to be found in another issue of 
the Peoples' Advocate. 

Judging from the interest our people take 
in politics, it would seem that they are spe- 
cial conservators of that branch of the na- 
tion's weal. 

Notwithstanding the absence of intellectu- 
al and material strength, we go skimming 
along the surface, relying on the idiosyncra- 
cies of parties, while the great masses of the 
whites seem devoted to those interests which 
will render them indifferent to and indepen- 
dent of the political changes, which are in- 
evitable in a country like ours. It is true 
that we are the element in the vast body 
politic most dependent upon political recog- 
nition and party friendship. But undivided 
attention to politics has been the bane of 
our race. It has begotten a sort of habit, 
our desires, aspira- 
L should point in 



that is fast 
tions and 
other directions. 

For the past twenty years the colored peo- 
ple have devoted thejuajor portion of their 
time to politics, and to-day we find ourselv- 
es as far, or nearly so, from the end we desire 
most to be attained, as we were when our 
fidelity to party was .first defined. We find 
to-day that we can command but little re- 
spect, and, although we number over amini on 
voter*, we are neither courted nor feared. 

It Is high time we were beginning to look 



The attitude of the white journals of 
the State afford just now to the outside 
a curious study, and their political 
prophesies must, we should think, be to 
the average colored reader, somewhaf 
confusing. Everything is promised ; 
everything is threatened, with equal 
certainty by both parties, and, evident- 
ly, it is upon what has been in the past, 
rather than upon anything that is 
made clear in the present, that the col- 
ored people must base their choice in 
the coming election. Taking Mr. 
Sherman's late speeches as a text, the 
Norfolk Landmark says ; 

"He and his party never had any kind 
feeling, of a personal sort, for the black peo- 
ple of the South. He and his associates 
strove to use our newly emancipated slaves 
for the sole purpose of perpetuating Repu- 
blican power ; and now that- the colored 
people of .Ohio and other Northern States 
are joining the Cleveland Democrats Mr. 
Sherman draws the color line and begins a 
crusade against the political rights and priv- 
ileges of the people of color. Revenge, self- 
interest, and a desperate ambition prompt 
id if his scheme succeeds, the blacks 
of the South will be stricken down without 
remorse by Sherman and his associates. It 
will take some time for the average man of 
color to realize this; but the Rev. Mr. Pol- 
lard and men of his stamp can compre- 
hend the danger, and to such we commend 
a study of Mr. Sherman's speech. The 
hope of the colored people for intellectual 
and moral advancement is with the Fitz 
Lee-Cleveland Democracy ; and the soon- 
er they realize this the better- for them, as 
thejLare the burnt offering that the Repub- 
lican leaders would now sacrifice in order 
to regain the privilege of plundering the 
Treasury and defrauding the people." 

.' 

The Richmond Whig (Republican,) 
1 the other hand, takes the ground 
that 

Facts, figures asd solid argument are 
having their effect Aon the voters ; and we 
are glad to know that our modest and unas- 
suming approaches to the masse* are rec- 
ognized as better introductions to popular 
regard and confidence than the vain-glorious 
arrays and displays o( Bburbonism." . 



Any schools, Sunday schools, or indivi- 
duals, willing to help some of our graduate 
teachers to make Christmas a happy time 
for their scholars, can be furnished ' 
names and addresses by sending a postaf ; 
card to Miss A. E. Cleaveland. Poughkeepsle. 
N. Y. 

Substantial help and much pleasure were 



gj Ven in tn u way last year by northern 

into the causes which have operated against 7, j A .. , „ ,1.1,^ ,w 

us. We should take advantage of th? bits Wend '' and 11 h earneat, ) r h °P« d th " man * 
„, of history we find bearing onSur case, and "ho read the Southern Workman will 
and the lessened influence of sectionalism P rofit ^ thcrn " respond to this appeal. 
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Letters from Hampton Graduates. 

My First Year in the Work. Nut 
a Gentleman Farmer. A Girl's 
Brave Struggle. In North Caro- 
lina. From Long Branch to Lincoln 
my first year in the work. 
The new comers in the field bring 
fresh enthusias 
also the advan 
and less hurried preparation 

S . Dec. nth, 1SS4. 

Miss A. E. C , 

My Dear Friend : . . ... 

This is the first time that 
1 have ever had the pleasure of writing to 
vou and it is. indeed, a pleasure. 1 am. as 
you' know, one of Hampton's recent grad- 
uates, and this my first year in the work. 1 
am now teaching in S . a small city, sit- 
uated in the heart of the beautiful and fertile 



A GIRL'S BRAVE STRUGGLE. 



This they cannot dotpan advantage on ac- SOUTHERN SKETCHES 
, , count of the limited time the children will LANO horne. 
" I could not have done this except , be > rrmtt< . d lo rem ain in school. The form- 1 
for our good friends at the North " ^W^ffS^^SSLS^i 
so commonly the explanation of ° ur t f,' ing5 among the people. Both are destrue- 
students' appearance at Hampton,^ *£ ,. th . , h taugh , 

we do not perhaps give as much space j ^ ( 5chools one o( thrce months, and 
should to instances like this of ' no thcrof two months. After returning to 

. l...— I., ■' Wnrlh StUt*. I W3S 



as we snouia 10 maiwiua m*v *» umneroi i-wu uiwmn», .. ,, y» 

comers in the field bring fa b d when a t j m y home, here in old " North State, was 

iasm to the work, and have £ li[ted by kind bands, ^V^^X^ - ^ 

/antage of greater strength, whos£ bount sne acknowledges her . , er iraa gine in what condition I found it than 



The Freedman's Hat. 



had to be | 
had many 
1 me. The 



uated n the heart of the oeautuui anu ic.l.... UC dMi « -™ ^- ""/j- . 
vallev of Virginia. The town is not so pret- thought 1 had seen trouble in 
valley 01 Virginia. \„-igS knew what is was ui 



greatest 
ly life, but 



vol Virginia. * ■ . 

tv in itself, but its surroundings are pic 
turesque and beautiful. On all sides o the 
town there are to be seen mountains of lofty 
height. Regarding my work, 1 can but say 
that though I find it hard. I like it very 
much. Th; school in wh.ch I teach is a 
graded one. and in my room which is the 
fourth primary. I have enrolled forty-seven 
pupils. In the beginning I had filty enroll- 
ed but as you sec several have dropped out. 
The corp of teachers here numbers eight, 
five of whom are Hamptonians. Lizzie S-r— 1 
one of my class-mates, is here teaching with 
me. I have received two bundles of papers 
and one letter from Miss T .. The chil- 
dren to whom I give the pffpers are delighted 
with them. Our Superintendent is a man 
who seems to be greatly interested in his 
work and is very desirous that the children 
should improve as much as possible. I am 
glad to see that spirit existing, as it is not 
generally the case. I enjoyed reading your 
fetter very much, and I shall endeavor with 
all the power that in me lies to fallow the 
motto which you so kindly suggested- 



lllUUglll. I im« j^-..- j 

never knew what is was until my father 
closed his eyes in death. After his death, 
there was a deal of work to be done. I was 
left all alone, the oldest of thrce children, 
id it was my daily thought what to do with 
y brother and sistet younger than 1 am. 
for we were left alone without money. At last. 
I thought it would be best to send both to 
Hampton ; so. October 1st, I sent them. I 

do not know how I could have done so. had 

it not been for my friends at the North who tory : one in (ract, 
ided me. Our home and all of the things another in gr.imm 



Chatham, Pittsylvania Co., Va.. Aug., '8$. 
Having/pent my early life in the beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley with its flocks and 
herds, itl fine crops of wheat and corn, its 
large population of thrifty Germans, and its 
comparatively small African element, I meet 
many contrasts and novel scenes in this 
part of the state. The country and people 
are as new to me as if I were not a Virgin- 
ian. Here the land has always been held in 
I large tracts, just beginning now to be brok- 
I en up into small holdings, as the white peo- 
ple are forced to sell, and the black man 
finds himself able to buy. There are 27,000 
ideed. , , .1 negroes in the county. .... 

On entering the second school house, in jhe principa 1 crop is tobacco, which forms 
hich I was privileged to teach. I found a | the grea[ i ntcrcs t of the district. I sec no 
■ked change in the general appearance 1 altempt t o raise grain except corn, and that 
awav from the bottom lands, seems hardly 
worth cultivating. There are great forests 
-•-■itching away as far the eve can reach. 



the heaviest was lliteu uy ..»..-.., | nQt been kept - m U ree years, tou can uei- 

to whose bounty she acknowledges her • ler imagine in what condition I found it than 
I can tell you here. After opening and 
debt. classifying as best I could, I managed very 

Co, Va. AW. ,-M. iSS 4 . \ nicely throughout the term. In this county. 

n mi., r ■ I the colored people number about two-thirds 

De Y a ou"'goodTympathizing letter was . re- of the popuE Where I B^ to 
ceived long long ago, and I would certainly were very few colored people, but 'heir re are 
have writ.ln yofbf fore could 1 have spared | lations with the wh.tes were very pleasant | ftnds himself abl 
time from other things whi 
done, but 1 could not. I h 
bitter trials since you heard f 
death of my dear father 



Many ol then 



of the child 
and mentally 

ing been out of school only a lew mont.is. 
they were soon reviewed sufficiently to take 
up the advanced lessons. Great credit is 
due the young undcr-graduatc of Hampton 
who bad'preceded me in teaching that school. 

The children belonging to this school arc 
more advanced in their studies perhaps than 
those connected with any school in the 

I had a class in United States His- 

3. common and decimal ; 
.Reed and Kellogg 



A. D. 



Class of '84. 



NOT A GENTLEMAN FARMER 

The teacher who is also a farmer, anri 
hopes one day to be a "gentleman 
farmer" so that he, may have time to 
his books and papers, deserves a 



enjo 

hearing, espe 



- * 1 — r - 1 my worn ncre, iui ww 

ially when his political already, though I h. 

. _ _r l» -, n H I like ho 



like 1 



„„ encouraging as is that of 
his staunch young Republican. 

H , Va., December iSth, 1SS4. 

diss A. E C . 

My Dear Friend : 

The time has been long since 
re have shaken hands with our pens. It is 
rue that the fault is alone my own. It is 
j procrastinate. It is also true ana 
very pleasant to know that you have always 
been my friend, indulgent and forgiving, 
wish to assure vou that my course does not 
indicated decline in the high respect and 
confidence which I have long since held for 
vou. When I wrote before, 1 think 1 was on 
the eve of closing my last term, and com- 
mencing my farm work. 1 conducted in per-- 
son our little farm, with sortie hired help. 
My principal crops were corn and cotton. 
Drouth, excessive rains, and my inexperience 
accounts for my poor crop. Mother and my 
f rraing friends bid me cheer up and go for- 
ward Emerson says, "Success is made 
of failures." I am no gentleman farmer, but 
say to my help generally, " Come on and 
not " Go on." I call one a gentleman farm- 
er when he does not have to work as it were 
from sun to sun. 1 desire to work up to that 
point, then 1 can have ample time to en- 
joy the pleasure from reading books and pa- 
pers My brother is an office holder and 
also'help- me when he can in my work. I 
am not so much a farmer now by choice as 
by necessity. iThe fact is. we don t want 
our homestead broken up. It seems to me. 
if father had not died, my finances would be 
better and I would be nearer the object o 
mv ambition. I am teaching my same school 
and am getting on well . ' 

Our Superintendent and the trustees of 
my school are very kind. 

fore B , the Supt's. wife, has charity so 

broad, sympathy so general, that she reminds 

n, West U ood by theG te O. Rep. party in this 
County. Defeat may serve to efflsh some-of 
its corrupt leaders, but its principles wilt 
live and at last prevail. I believed Mr. 
Blaine to be a great statesman and ajoble 



about the pl--- 
was useless to keep the h 
us could or would want - 
more. We could not live there any longei, 
because we were compelled to work, and, in 
order to do that, we had to go somewhere 
else. I waited until 1 put the children where 
they could do well, and then I had to 00k 
out for a place for myself. I was a long 
time becoming settled as to where I should 
go but, at last, considered it best to come 
here. I arrivid here on the 25th ult.. and 
began to teach on the 28th. I am only ten 
miles from Farmville. Va. I am near ever 
so manv of the Hamptonians. and have seen 

nearly all of them. S . teaches just two 

miles from me. I see him twice a week. It 
is very pleasant for me to be near so many of 
mv old friends and class mates. All of them 
try to make everything around wear a happy 
appearance, because they are aware of the 
distress and bereavement which has so lately 
fallen to my lot. I feel as if I shall enjoy 
ly work here, for the people seem to like me 
ady. though I have only been here two 
jks. and I like both the place and people. 
Everything in my school house is quite con- 
venient, at least, as much so as we usually 
find things teaching in the common public 
schools. I/have a large number of children 
but there arc plenty more to come yet, 
iniormed. 1 have fifty-eight, how- 

■ __ 1 1: „ 1 - a. :« niilfa nunr anfl" 



ild We thought'"* I objeciTiesson in numbers each day was high- 
icn none of ' ly appreciated by the children, 
there any | Much general -proven^ t is being made. 



.fly among the colored people. Many 
of "them are buying land and paying for it. 
The home circle is being rapidly improved. 
Teaching is over for this season. Prepara- 
tion for work in the school house cannot be 
too thoroughly made. 

Very respectfully,^ ^ 



so I am 

ever. My boarding place is quite near. and-I 
have a very niceone. 1 shall start a S. S.here 
next Sunday. It is a real shame to see so 
many children here who do not even know 
what a Sunday school is. I am going to try 
to do all tne good I can in all the ways I can 
while I am here. If you know of any one 
who has old S. S. papers, or old Testaments 
which they do not need, and would like to 
send them South to children, will you kind- 
ly give them my address. These children 
here would be proud to get anything of the 
kind. 



nagine 



Please write to me when you can 
cuse my delay. If you could only 
yourself in my place, you would not wonaer 
at my long silence, for I have so many bur- 
dens laid upon my shoulders, lately, that it 
seems as if it is impossible for me to write 
often 

I hope that you are very well, and that 
you will often pray lor 

Your sorrowing pupil, 

* M. B- 



man 



• to be a great statesman and a noDie 
"i thtnk Mr. Cleveland's policy will be 
liberal. I believe in suffrage lor my people 
but I believe more in education and proper 
ty for their elevation and security. 

My brother and I have classes in our Sun. 

V0Ura " U, A.J.J.S. 



IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The condition of the colored popula. 
tion varies so much in different parts of 
the South, that the teacher's capacity 
needs to be equally varied, and it is 
not always easy to get the -'right man 
in the right place." 

G N. C, April 13d, 1SS4. 

Dear Teacher: 

Having just closed the last month s teach- 
ing of the two terms that 1 have taught this 
winter. I take pleasure in attempting to give 
vou some idea of the work, as found here in 
this state. Teaching in this, my native slate, 
is unlike that of her sister state, Virginia. 
Especially on account of the very limited 



FROM l.ON<S BRANCH TO LINCOLN. 

To be confronted by the " formidable 
array '\iuoted below might well dis- 
courage even a determined Hampton 
graduate, but when he does not know 
where the money is to come from where- 
with to buy the books without which he 
jannot make even a beginning, it must 
be admitted that both faith and pluck 
are needed by the young aspirant. 

Lincoln University. Sept. 15th, 1SS4. 

Miss A. E. C , 

Dear Friend : 
Your cards and very encouraging letter 
came to hand and found me at the time busy 
and cramped for time. t am at last nere 
and determined to acquit myself creditably. 
The season at Long Branch 'has been very 
dull and I am consequently here under a 
great financial pressure, even for books, , etc. 
I see no way out of my dilemma, though f am 
trusting in Him, believing that aid cometh 
when we least expect and from sources un- 
known to us. I am iust now only i Fresh- 
man studying Loomis 1 Algebra. Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar. Leighton's Latin Lessons, 
Allen & Grcenough's Latin Grammar.Quack- 
cnbos's English Composition and Bible, so 
you see a formidable array is before me and 
nuich to do. Professor Kendell has kindly 
granted me a scholarship, so I an; unable to 
ask more of him. 1 did not stop ill Philadel- 
phia on consideration, as it would be a loss 
of time and perhaps be the means of keep- 
g me one year more. 

I am pleased with the place, its religious 
aspect and the kind spirit, of generosity and 
gentlemanlyness of teachers and students. 
If you do not consider your relationship with 
me severed by entering, you will please send 
me some papers and reading matter. 

Do you remember that shortly after Wen- 



UO you reiueuiuci m*" j ----- — 

dell Phillips' death, there appeared in an 
issue of ne Southern Workman an eulogy 
of his upon T Oussaint L'Svayure. I shall 
be more than obliged if you doJMd send me a 
paper containing it. I 

Our Lyceum is studying his pieces, and 1 
am to declaim one of his best, soon, and as 
I was impressed with the produdyon, I 
would like to do so. Please try and find it 
Hoping soon to be the recipient of one ol 
your characteristic letters. 
I - t • ,.'. ' " if*-' - I 



Often one sees no human habitation except 
a log cabin in a little clearing, as if ihe rtur- 
dy pioneer had just reached a new country. 

1 find some friends staving here for the 
summer, who give me a cordial welcome to 
the cottage surrounded by big oaks in a 
large arassy iawn, where they are rusticating 

everything on the place, including the log 
kitchen, with its broad hearth and great 
open tire place. My friend, Mrs. Strong, a 
widow lady, accustomed to city life and ap- 
preciating the modern improvements, put 
up a cooking stove when she came, and then 
secured an old woman to cook for her. , 
This valued acquisition to the household 
iked askance at the stove, and would do 
thing uniil it was taken down. Argu- 
•nt was of no avail, the stove was pushed * 
ide. the wilful woman had her way. and 
is allowed to bend her back and scorch 
her eyes to her heart's content. x 

' A MAN'S HOUSE IS HIS CASTLE. 

To-day I wanted to ride out in the 
country to Markettmm, a growing settlement 
of colored people, and inquired about a ve- 
hicle for the trip. Mrs. Strong's daughters 
tell me the village affords hut one-jflublic 
conveyance, the rickety old ambulance 
which brought me from the station, and as 
it also has to officiate as a hearse at all lun- 
erals, is in constant demand to carry the liv- 
ing on their way for business orjpleasure 
•ind convey the dead to their list resting 
place One of the g rls went out at once to 
secure, the lugubrious rattletrap, fearing 
ime one else would engage it. 
She soon returned unsuccessful as to get- 
ting the "hearse" for me. but said a friend 
ho had heard her exclamations of disap- 
ointment. had kindly offered nis barouche 
•ith his little son to drive it, saying "Mrs. 
trong and her visitor could use it as long 
_s they wanted it." In a short time a com- 
fortable little can iage, with a stout horse, 
and a bright looking boy of fourteen to 
drive, was at the gate, and we were soon 
riding pleasantly along .over smooth sandy 
roads to Maritetown. ...... 

Like most court house towns in Virginia. 
Chatham has only a square or two of regu- 
lar close built streets, and then rambles 
along half a mile in either direction. We 
passed several pleasant home-like place-, 
all white houses with big yards and wide 
spreading trees, and then suddenly found 
ourselves in thick woods, with only a cabin 
to be seen here and there at long intervals, 
always built of logs or pine boards.. Just on 
the edge of the village. I noticed a very 
pretty tiny cottage, with the woods for a 
back-ground, veiy attractive in appearance, 
with its latticed porch, white lejice, gay 
flower-beds and climbing vines. Through 
the open doorway, 1 observed neat furni- 
tu*. and exclaimed on the pleasant aspect 
qffhe place, with a certain trim daintiness 
about it I had not seen elsewhere in the 
town. Mrs. Strong said this was the home 
of a young colored woman, who had been to 
Hampton several terms, married and com- 
menced housekeeping here. She 



remain, 
J. T. B. 



Horsford's'Acid Phosphate, 

ONE OF THE BEST TONICS. 

Dr. A. Atkinson, Prof. Materia Medica 
and Dermatology, in College of ™y»'aans 
and Surgeom . Baltimore, Md., says. It 
makes aVasant ,°rink, and i, one of our 
best tonics inUie' shape of. the phosphates 



denily setting a good example to her people 
in having things so tidy and comfortable 
around hei. "A wise woman buildeth her 
house, but the foolish plucketh it dowa 
with her own hands." 

It was very pleasant driving through the 
breezy forest, with only an occasional open- 
ing, showing a cleared field or so invariably 
surrounding a cabin with an adjacent tobac- 
co patch and a litt'e stunted corn. 

Mrs. Strong gave me the history of Mark- 
etown, built upon pary6f«ne of the great es- 
tates of the district, the owner of which na'l - 
once been very rich in land and slaves. 

This portion of it had recently come Into 
market, and was being cut up into small lots 
and eagerly purchased by negroes, most of 
them the former slaves oo the place, who. 
with their master's family, had for genera- 
tions fived on the land.. Both the white-aud 
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Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge 
Regular Contributors: 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Secy Indian Rights 
Association, 
Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev John J. Gravatt, 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton. Gen'l Sec'y of the Wo~ 
mans' National Indian Ass'n. ' 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 
/ James McLouchlin. 
1 John p. Gasmann, 



"TheIndiax isan intuitiveand imita- 
tive animal. The Indian acquires know- 
ledge by association," says Col. Tappan 
of the Genoa school, according to a re- 
porter. Erratum. For the Indian sub- 
stitute man. 

It is PROBABLY yet an open question 
whether a wild Indian of pure blood 
has ever been thoroughly and perma- 
nently civilized. Henry King in The 
Century for August. O mores ! O tempera .' 

Gov. Bushvhead's proclamation ap- 
pointing a day of mourning for Gen. 
Grant among the Indians is, as an offi- 
cial document, exceedingly well-ex- 
pressed, and a deserved tribuieKo the 
famous inaugurator of 'the " Indian 
peace policy," 



Helen Jackson. 

The world has lost a brilliant woman; 
the. Indians have lost a friend. Our 
deepest interest in the vivid, sorrowful, 
many sided, far-reaching life lately end- 
ed, lies in its double character. The 
most gifted woman writer, in America 
was also one of its greatest philan- 
thropists. The critics have generally ac- 
knowledged that her ripest and best 
work was done in the service of the In 
dian; it is a significant fact that it was 
the work for which she cared supremely. 
When the " Century of Dishonor" and 
" Ramona" appeared, the "extentof the 
popular indifference" to the red man 
was forgotten. It could not be said of 
" Ramona" that the writer's theory or 
her sentiment, had spoiled her art. She 
had made the Indian cause the, cause 
of humanity L. 

Genius has been too often opposed in 
the history of the world to a beneficent 
moral force, to make this success of 
Helen Jackson's a matter of no mo- 
ment. It is important to all literature 
and to all humanitarian ism. when a beau 
tiful ait is thus dominated by a strong 
conscience, and gains in beauty and 
maturity by its high discipline. The 
colorless, insignificant lives of many 
loving women have been given unnot- 
ed to the work; the generosity of a more 
richly endowed nature cannot pass un- 
challenged. It is well that iq the blaze 
of light directed toward the popular 
writer,the fascinating woman, surround- 
ed by admiration and friends, the sim- 
plicity and strength of her impuHe 
toward a needy cause can be the more 
plainly seen. Y 

There seems to be no dangerous 
mixture of self_-conscious sentiment 
or egotism in such plain utterances as 
the lollowing, written in a letter to a 
friend a fortnight before her death. 
. " I feel that my wock is done, and I am 
heartily, h»ne>»tly-aiiaVcheerii»lly. ready 
to go. You have;, never fully realized 
how for the last four years my whole 
heart has been full of the Indian cause 
— how I have felt, as the Quakers say, 
a " concern" to work for it. My " Cen- 
tury of Dishonor" and " Ramona" are 
the only things I have done of which I 
am glarLnow. The rest is of no mo- 
mem. >They will live, and they will 

b The love'iy Indian romance, " Ramo- 
na," finished as it is in every detail, is 
said to have been written with inspired 
rapidity. We admire it the more fully 
for the characteristic modesty with 
which Mrs. Jackson herself entirely 
disclaimed having adequately repre- 



sented the nature and ways of the In- 
dian: As much as this Ik* been 
unwisely claimed for her by friends 
who knew less than she of all " Ramo- 
na" leaves undone. " The great Indian 
novel^' she wrote, " is yet to be written. 
I hardly know who could do it, unless 
it were that wonderful woman, Miss 
Fletcher." Before " Ramona" was 
attempted she said to a friend that one 
ought to have lived ten years among 
the Indians to prepare herself for such 
a work. 

Every life has its lesson. The lesson 
of Helen Jackson's is that art may be 
obedient to the high demands of con- 
science, and still be art. It may be 
that justice to the Indian will never be- 
come popular ; but let no one call that 
work narrow which was great enough to 
fill her large and loving nature. 

A Woman's Life in Dakota. 

The charm of Mrs. Custer's story of 
frontier life* is its womanly quality. 
She takes us into her confidence, as,, it 
were, and writes with as much simplic 
ity as if she were addressing a letter to 
an intimate friend. Not that there is any 
lack of the necessary and womanly 
reserve, or of a certain dramatic feeling 
which is, perhaps, peculiarly feminine. 
While she is artlessly teaching us to 
admire her golden-haired hero, she un- 
consciously leads her readers to draw 
an equally attractive picture of a wo- 
man's personality, — a woman who just 
escapes being a heroine by an arbitrary 
display, at the right moments, of the 
winning weakness of her sex. 

We cannot help being sorry chat this 
weakness usually takes the form of an 
unreasoning drea^ and dislike of the 
Indian, yet this feeling is so natural as 
to be all but pardonable in a soldier's 
wife. When we remember that it is 
Mrs. Custer who speaks, and think 
with a shudder of the tragedy thai 
closes the book, we cannot reproach 
her, we cannot even smile at such pas- 
sages as the following, describing an 
incident which took place during the 
early days of the march through a 
friendly country. Gen. and Mrs. Cus- 
ter were as usual, riding together a lit- 
tle in advance of the column. 

" We were laughing and talking so 
busily I never noticed the surroundings 
until I found we were almost in the 
midst of an Indian village quite hidden 
under a bluff" My heart literally stood 
still. ' * * There were but few 
occupants of the village, but they 
glowered and growled, and I could see 
the venomous glances they cast on us 
as I mutely followed. I trembled so I 
could scarcely keep my seat as we slow- 
ly advanced; for the General even 
checked his horse to demonstrate to 
them, I suppose, that we were per- 
fectly at home !" 

In spite of the intense prejudice 
against Indians, which she evidently 
tried to conquer, Mrs. Coster some- 
times betrays a keen eye for their 
minute peculiarities,- as when she says, 
" The Indian feet are usually small ; 
sometimes theirvanity induces them to 
plut on women's shoes. Their hands 
are slender and marvellously soft con- 
sidering their life of exposure. The 
flexible wrist makes their jnovements 
expressive." 

These undeniable personal attrac- 
tions are often overlooked. And here 
is another delicate touch. "The Indian 
kiss is not demonstrative. The lips are 
laid softly against the cheek, and no 
sound is heard or motion' made." To 
one who has seen it this is felt to be 
an exact account of a rare and rather 
impressive little ceremony. 

Again, she makes some common mis- 
takes, as when she tells us that "the In- 
dian language," (meaning the Dakota,) 
"is not deficient in abusive terms and 
epithets; 14 . As a matter of fact, there is 
but one word in Dakota, (siea,) which 
is in common use to express every 
form of vituperation, and this word is 
scarcely stronger than our English 
" bad." It is another fact, seldom ap- 
preciated, that there is no such thing 
as profanity in Indian. 
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One of the dramatic incidents of the 
volume is . the capture and escape of 
the Sioux warrior, Rain-in-the-face. 
This is thfe touching account of his 
supposed last interview with his broth- 
er and a cohncil of trends, when a 
piisoner at the garrison. 

" The officers present could scarcely 
beleive their eyes when they saw his 
brother approach and kiss him. It was 
only this grave occasion that induced 
the chief to show such feeling. Sever- 
al of the ranking chiefs followed his 
example; then an old man among 
them stopped in front of Rain-in-the- 
face, lifted his hands, and raising his 
eyes, reverentially said a few words of 
prayer to the Great Spirit in behalf of 
their unfortunate brother. The prisoner 
dropped his head to hide the look in 
his eyes which he thought ill became a 
warrior as brave as he really was. The 
bitter revengeful thoughts with which 
I had entered the room were for a mo- 
ment forgotten, and I almost wished 
that he might be pardoned. But the 
vision of the hearth stones he had deso- 
lated came back to me directly, and I 
could not forget." Mrs. Custer — 
were you ever haunted by the vision 
of the hearth stones your husband had 
desolated ? 

We will pass over the story of the 
mingled gayety and peril of garrison 
life, so touchingly told, and close our. 
account with a chapter of half-ap- 
preciated tragic injustice — tragedy 
more terrible even than her own, but 
too lightly felt and too coldly related. 

The steamer containing supplies for 
the Indiai s was delayed in starting and 
' frozen in" for the winter. The Indians 
were starving. An embassy of chiefs 
was sent to Fort Lincoln to ask that 
rations might be dealt out from the 
soldiers' stores, which were abundant. 
Their great orator, Running Antelope, 
described the sufferings of the people 
in a speech of such eloquence as its truth 
must have made heart-rending. Gen. 
Custer telegraphed to Washington for 
permission to grant their request. The 
answer came that it would create confu- 
sion in the relations of the Departments. 
Mrs. Custer tells us that it was hard to 
explain this answer to the famishing In- 
dians. "They could not be told what 
we all knew that had the War Depart- 
ment made good the deficiency it 
would have reflected discredit upon the 
management of the Department of the 
Interior." 

We have only to read the accounts 
of the late trouble in the southwest to 
make these words, spoken in all sincer- 
ity, sound like the bitterest satire. " Col. 
Bradley says the Muscatero Apaches are 
becoming restless bscause their supplies 
aregiving out. Gen. Schofield suggests, 
as there are as many Indian difficulties 
as the troops are able to handle, that if 
the Indians bureau cannot furnish sup- 
plies to these people the army had 
better feed them out of the stores and 
charge the amount to the Indian bureau. 
Secretary Lamar consented to this and 
Gen. Schofield was directed to issue 
rations from the military stores at the 
post where the trouble was thieaten- 
ed." 

We leave it to the people's sense of 
justice whether the course taken by the 
Department in the former emergency 
does not reflect something more than 
"discredit" upon the administration of 
Indian affairs at Washington. 



A Plea for American Languages. 
Among the many books and pamph- 
lets which have been produced by Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, (perhaps the best 
known of American archaeologists,) 
none is more suggestive than his mon- 
ograph on American Languages and Why 
we should Study Them* It was delivered 
in the form of an address before the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society in 
March, 1885, and has since been re- 
printed from the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography. In it 
we have a really eloquent plea for "one 
of the most neglected branches of learn- 
ing, for a study usually considered 
hopelessly dry and unproductive, — that 
of American aboriginal languages." 



•D. G. Brlntoo, PhiLdelph,., ,885. 



The plea is of course a scientific one. 
The Indian missionaries — from the 
time of the apostle Eliot to that of the 
veterans Dr. Williamson and Dr. 
Riggs, who gave to the Dakota the 
dignity of a written language — have 
studied American tongues with amaz- 
ng zeal and patience. We may sym- 
pathize rather w/th the reasons which 
moved these practical and loving men 
than with the scientific concerns of the 
theorists. Nevertheless, the devotion 
to learning and the philosophic breadth 
of such men as Dr. Brinton put for- 
ward strong claims to our interested 
attention. 

"You will readily see," he says, "that 
my arguments must be drawn from 
other considerations than those of im- 
mediate utility. I must appeal to 
your .interest in man as a race, as a 
member of a common species, as pos- 
sessing in all his families and tribes 
the same mind, th£ same soul. * * 
After eighteen hundred years of labor, 
science has reached that point which 
religious instinct divined and it is in 
the name of science that I claim for 
these neglected movements of man's 
powers the attention which they de- 
serve. 

Anthropology is. the science which 
studies man as a species ; Ethnology, 
that which studies the various nations 
which make up the species. To both 
of these the science of Linguistics-' is 
more and more perceived to be a pow- 
erful, an indispensable auxiliary. 
Through it we get nearer to the real 
man, his inner self, than by any other 
avenue of approach, and it needs no 
argument to show that nothing more 
closely binds men into a social unit 
than a common language. * * Per- 
sonal names, family names, titles, 
forms of salutation, methods of ad- 
dress, terms of endearment, respect, 
and reproach, words expressing the e- 
motions, these are what infallibly re- 
veal the daily social family life of a 
community, and the way in which its 
members regard one another. They 
are precisely as correct when applied 
to the investigation of the American 
race as elsewhere, and they are the 
most valuable just then, because his 
deep-seated distrust of the white in- 
vaders — for whidh,.let us acknowledge, 
he had abundant cause — led the Indian 
to practise concealment and equivoca- 
tion on these personal topics. 

Nowhere is an analytic scrutiny of 
words more essential than in compara- 
tive mythology. It alone enables us 
to reach the meaning of rites, the foun- 
dations of myths, the correct import of 
symbols. It is useless for anyone to 
write about the religion of an American 
tribe who has not prepared himself by 
a study of its language and acquaint- 
ed himself with the applications of 
linguistics to mythology. Very few 
have laken this trouble, and the result 
is. that all the current ideas on this 
subject are entirely erroneous. *\ * 
These languages offer also an enter- 
taining field to the psychologist 
account of their transparency as I may 
call it, the clearness with which they 
retain the primitive forms of their rad- 
icals, they allow us to trace out the 
growth of words, and thus reveal the 
operations of the native mind by a se- 
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ries ot witne'sis whose testimony can- 
not be questioned." 



These are valuble suggestions ; yet 
Dr. Brinton goes beyond them in the 
height and breadth of his argument. 
"If the American languages are essen- 
tial to a comprehension of the red race, 
not less so they are to the science of 
linguistics in general. This science 
.deals not with languages, but with 
language. It looks at the idiom of a 
nation, not as a dry catalogue of words 
and grammatical rules, but as the liv- 
ing expression of the thinking power 
of man. * In this high quest no 
tongue can be overlooked, none can be 
left out of account. One I is /just as 
important as the other;" . Mil: 

It is a vulgar error which leads us 
to believe that the "native dialects" are 
of a very low order. ; - Tnbs'e best ac- 

Suainted with American tongues," says 
ir. Brinton, "praise them most highly 
for flexibility, accuracy and resources 
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of expression They place some of 
them above any Aryan language. But 
What is this to those who do not know 
them' To him who cannot bend tne 
bow of Ulysses it naturally seems a 
useless and awkward weapon. 

We have not space to dwell upon 
the interesting differences of structure 
and peculiarities of vocabulary pointed 
out to us by the lecturer. He tells us 
that there are believed to be more than 
two hundred independent stocks of 
aborisinal languages, beside innumer- 
able Elects* He eloquently urges 
the right use of this vast material and 
■closes with the opinion of Prof W D 
Whitney of Yale, that -the study of 
American languages is the most font- 
fuland the most important branch of 
American archaeology.' 



Reserve;-P.ne Ridge Rosebud Lower 
Brule. Cheyenne River, Santee and Yankton. 
There was a sense of delightful home feel- 
ing about it all. The strong, deep, m«pr«s- 
able sense of being bound together in one 
communion-the fellowship of Christ s 
Church, which takes not into account a 
man's color or his condition, but unites all 
in a common brother-hood of love and ser- 
vice Here was Rev. Mr. Cook from Yankton 
Agency, who has given 16 years to mission 
labor, resulting in a great 



Letter from Mr. Herbert Welsh. 

Crow Creek Agency, Dakota. Sept. 13. 1885. 
Editor Southern Workman:— 

On Wednesday aftermmn our party.OTn- 
sisting of Miss Elaine Goodale. Miss Flor- 
ence Bascom. Mr. Robert Frazer.and myself, 
reached Highmore. Dakota, a new town 
c re oun,tng"so g n1e t« hundred^ nhataunu. 
on the Chicago & N. W. R. W.. iwugn 
Agent Gasmann's kindness. Mr. Dale." the 
agency clerk, met us at the station with a 
team of good horses; but as a jooraey_of 
40 miles lay before us.we determined to res 
ouietly at Highmore over night and start 
Xfy on Thursday morning for the agencg 
Shall we ever forget the delight of that drive? 
T^e wind, strong from the south-east, was 
blowing great gins as. loaded with bags and 
traps an*d packed into the wagon with no. a 
spare inch of room, we set out for the Agen 
cT The first eight or ten miles of our jour 
Sty lay through a settled country. Houses o 
wood or turf dotted the prairie at long inter 
vX We passed occasional hay-statta with 
here and there a corn field. There was less 
corn and what we saw was of not so hne a 
quahly as I had expected. Soon we passed 
?he boundaries of the white man s country and 
were within the reservation. The prairie, 
rolling like the sea on every side, off into 
the distance glowed in the glorious sunlight 
Its beauty in autumn is distinct from what 
I have enjoyed heretofore in spring or ear- 
y summer/ The eye is delighted with ex. 
quisite and varied coloring. Grasses of ori - 
ent green, of purplish-brown, of rich yel- 
o„ . with > bright reddish touch now and 
then, followed by long stretches of pale 
withered herbage, swaying and sweeping to- 
gether into the blue horizon, make the land- 
scape. Looking out upon the prairie and 
Sling the stimulating air that blows 
over it. one is able to understand why the 
Indian should prefer his home ... the West 
even to more favored regions. When well 
within the limits of the reservation we were 
reminded of the recent strugele which cu - 
mulated in the revocation of Pres't. Authur s 
Executive Order, by the sight of one or two 
dismounted and deserted turf shacks which 
had been built by the incoming settlers' 
When about fourteen or fifteen miles from 
the Agency we began to come upon Indian 
cabins surrounded by their little farms. 
Usually a tepee stood near them-an airy 
and convenient dwelling place in the sum- 
mer weather. Quite a number of these houses 
wire near to Soldiers' Creek, (now a ficti- 
ons stream) the banks of which were 
fringed with timber-the elm, the oak the 
box-elder, and the ash. Soon from the sum- 
mit of a high hill our eyes, wandering over 
{be great phin stretched beneath, caught 
sieht of the distant Missouri, a line of silver 
binding its outer edge. A few miles further 
and below us lay the white buildings of the 
agency., folded between the hills, with a 
bToad belt of dark green woods between it 
and the rlver-at first sight not unlike one 
. of the trim New England towns left behind 
us so recently. Any such resemblance was 
quickly banished by a second glance, which 
showed many tepees pitched on ' ne bn fL d 
open space in the centre of the agency. In- 
dians on foot, In wagons, and onliorse-back 
were moving in every direction. This life 
and stir was due partly to the fact that it 
was issue day and partly to the Convocation 
of Bishop Hare's diocese. It was indeed a 
warm welcome that greeted us upon our 
arrival at Major Gasmann's house, he having 
kindly invited us to be his guest*. Dinner 
was followed by an afternoon full of the 
keenest delight and interest. We were sur- 
rounded by those, many of whom, to me at 
least, were Meads of long stabdmg -white 
™nan?red. The old he%les. wish came 
upon me that at least some of those who be- 
lieve that the Indian cannot be saved to civ- 
ilization or is not worth, saving, might- be 
with us. Here were the same honest friend- 
ly faces thai I had seen two and three year, 
ago at tfcevsrious agencies of the Sioux 



iber of native 

m nii's'ters and catechols added to the church; 
Rev. Mr. Swift from the Cheyenne & Moreau 
rivers, a patient, faithful andpuccessful labor- 
er ifi the mission for thirteen years; Mr. 
Burt, now stationed at Crow Creek, who has 
worked among the Sioux the same length 
of time : Mr. Fowler from Santee, Mr. Cleve- 
land from Rosebud, where the work o( the 
Church has made wonderful progress during 
the past year-eight new Mission stations 
started there. Beside the white missionaries 
were a great number of native ministers, 
catechists and delegates to the convocation. 
It was very touching to me to remarlc tne 
pleasure which many of these simple men 
seemed to take in meeting me and shaking 
my hand once again. Certainly the reunion 
could not have been more gratifying to them 
than to me. It seemed a complete reward 
for the long winter's work and the many 
moments of dark discouragement to 



white men has enabled him to live on 
peaceable terms with the military and his 
neighbors. Morethan all. Maj. McLoughlin 
has a love for the Indian which is the great 
secret of his success. He and his good wile 
labor among them night and day. 

These wlfil children of the West under his 
care are settling down on farms. As one 
drives along from the Cannon Ball river, 
he sees fine pieces of wheat, comfortable log 
cabins with 2 or 3 rooms, Indians livuig 
apart like white people, cultivating their own 
plots of ground, and this, too. on the part o( 
those who three years ago lived in their 
blankets and tepees. Maj. McLoughlu 
makes the Indian understand that most of the 
good things of this life come as the result of 
work. Just so far as the law allows, rations 
and supplies come to the people of the re- 
servation as the reward of toil. The Major s 
head farmer makes detailed reports of the 
amount of work which each man puts on 
his house, his land and his road. All ad 
vancement in position comes as the resul 
of work. Another force which the Majo 
brings to bear is the school. Each district 
on the reservation is expected to furnish 
quota to the schools and although I believe 
the agent has never been obliged to with- 
hold the rations, the Indians have been made 
to understand that this disgrace was in 
store for them unless the children are forth- 
coming. . 

The Roman Catholic, Episcopalian and 



■...ey have improved it. His log house in 
which he conscientiously dwells instead of 
remaning in the tepee which he would pre- 
fer, his bedstead which to him is a doubt- 
ful improvement on the ground, his table, 
the use of which is to him altogether .ques- 
tionable, all these are indications of the 
itruggle he is making toward civilized ways. 

If the New York police force was any 
where near as efficient as is Maj. McLough- 
lin's on the Standing Rock reservation, we 
should have fewer crimes than at present. 



If prohibitory statutes were as well enforced 
in our white /communities as they are 
among these Ihdians there would be much 
reason for thankfulness. 

In the face of tremendous obstacles and 
many discouragements Maj. McLoughlin has 
wrought out a marked success. H. B. F. 



uscouragemeni iu m rhe R oman Catholic, Episcopalian ana 
it had given rise Among the many young Con „ r(:K ational churches, all have their 
men who greeted us, the Hampton students scn< f ols on the reservation. The first named 
were distinguished not so much by the darn | . h carne fi rsti an d has done the most 

. . • ' -- u:„u nt them wore OS I — • __, . f t-1- .. ,1... r-aro 



were uisiiiiguiain-u — " 1 
blue uniform which many of them wore 
by their quick, frank, manly bearing, their 
more refined manners and various little 
evidences of contact with civilization. It was 
a great pleasure to Miss Goodale and Miss 
Bascom to revive remembrances of Hamp- 
ton by meeting with so many of their old 
pupils and from the welcome which they 
ceived I judgethat the affection and 



. The school for girls under the 
of the sisters makes a sort of home for the 
returning Hampton girl when their own 
homes are not what they should be. Sev- 
eral of our students have come from this 
school and have shown the careful training 
which the sisters give them.- Several miles 

uuu,.» , be | 0w the agency there is a work school for 

ceived. I judgethat the affection ana re- 1 ^ a we n kept < arnl where the boys 
spect of these students for their teachers u ht f arm ing, carpenter shop and bl 



had in no wise diminished. Among those 
whom we met were Ohitika. Thompson, and 
Bushotter from Lower Brule ; Edward Ash- 
ley, Paseca. Cetan, Fire Hail. Little Eagle. 
Philip and Katie Councellor, Sarah Leeds, 
and Amy Wizi from Crow Creek, and Joe. 
Estes from Yankton. It was a reverent con- 
regation that at sundown filled the little 
Jpiscopal Church to overflowing, and a 
solemn and touching service which was of- 
fered up by these worshippers of the wilder- 
ness to the Father above. White men lrom 
the far East, red men from the far West were 
met together in the Unity of the Spirit and 
in the bond of peace, their hearts knit close, 
together by the love of Christ and an earnest 
desire for the welfare of their fellow men. 
Would that the strong clear notes of the 
Dakota Missionary hymn risingthrough the 
wide open' door and windows up into the 
starlit night might have found some echo 
not only in the Indian paganism of the 
West but in the more responsible apathv of 
the Christian East. Representatives from 
36 congregations from all parts of the Sioux 
reserve are present at this convocation. Not- 
withstanding the many discouragements 
with which the Church has had to meet, 
there has been a steady advance in the num- 
ber of communicants, ot churches built, ol 
funds raised among the Indians for the sup- 
port of the mission . Contributions for the 
past year amounted to *i.8oo, certainly a 
goodly sum when the extreme poverty of the 
people is considered. But I have already 
made this letter too long, and must speedily 
bring it to an end. Let us all redouble our 
efforts during the coming winter in behalf 
of these people. The outlook for such work 
is full of encouragement if it be wisely un- 
dertaken and persistently pushed forward. 

T ™'herb™rt Welsh. 



Abstract of Indian Reports. 
Standing Rock. 
About 20 miles south»from Bismark, Da 
kota, crossing the Cannon Ball river on the 
west bank of the Missouri, we come upo- 
the northern limit of the great Sioux resei 
vation and upon the land especially belong- 
ing to the Standing Rock Agency. The 
work done at this agency is interesting be- 
cause of the large number of Indians con-_ 
gregated there and their character. They 
aremade up of Black-Foot and Yankton- 
nais Sioux. Many of them belong to the 
late hostile bands of Indians. Here, Sitting 
Bull and his chiefs are living. The last re- 
port of the agent, Maj. McLoughlin, is be- 
fore me. It shows what an energetic, able 
man can do in moulding these people. One 
can but wish that there were many more 
agents so well fitted for their work. Long 
years among the Indians and a wife who 
speaks the Dakota tongue with great facil- 
ity gives him advantages in dealing with the 
Sioux. Accurate knowledge of the details 
of government business, makes it Impossible 
for a designing clerk to entangle him and 
his accounts. Race tact In dealing with 



taught farming, carpenter shop and black- 
smith shops, and a fine company of students. 
Some ol our best mechanics at Hampton 
have come from this school. 

Rev. T. L. Riggs has established a school 
and a preaching station in the southeastern 
part of the reservation and has placed a 
bright young Indian in charge of it. Bishop 
Hare's school has not been started long 
enough to produce any marked results, but 
bids lair to have in important part in the 
education of the people of this reservation. 

In addition to the work done by the church 
es. Maj. McLoughlin has started day schools 
at different points with kitchens attached, so 
that the children can be provided with a 
dinner. In this way they are more readily 
induced to attend school and lessons are 
taught in the proper way of living. In these 
schools our Hampton graduates have found 
opportunities to teach. In the shops about 
the agency a number of young men receive 
employment and are sent out to do work 
through the reservation. Maj. McLoughlin 
succeeded in making the Indians at Devil's 
Lake a great wheat growing community, a 
large amount being shipped every year. He 
is crying to bring about the same thing at 
Standing Rock. It is a misfortune that the 
government has not yet seen the importance 
o( encouraging home industries among the 
Indians. 

Every intelligent agent in the Indian 
country longs to give the young men return- 
ing from the school work to do in the shops 
carrying on the industrial training which 
they have already received. But by a short 
sighted policy the number of employes on 
the agency is curtailed and nearly all the 
implements and furniture demanded by an 
advancing civilization are brought in from 
the outside while they might be manufac- 
tured within the reservation, thus affording 
employment and industrial training to the 
Indian youth. If the wheat which is raised 
on a reservation could be ground there and 
the flour for rations brought from the mill 
instead of bringing it abroad there might be 
a saving in prices and a great gain in the 
civilization of this people. 

The placing upon separate farms which 
has gone on so rapidly on the Standing Rock 
reservation these last few years has been 
productive of great good. The dances have 
been abandoned to a great degree. There 
has come to be a sense of proprietorship in 
land and laudable emulation in its cultiva- 
tion. Certain parts of the reservation vie 
with others in keeping their roads and 
bridges in good condition. 

Running Antelope, one of the chiefs, when 
summoned before the Senate Commission 
which visited the reservation, was questioned 
as to what he had been doing. "Making 
roads and bridges" was the reply. 

Almost ludicrous are the attempts of 
these Indians to learn the white man's ways. 
The picture of this same Running Antelope 
in white man's dress is most comical. A 
strong Indian face protruding from a nar- 
row brimmed straw hat with a long string 
hanging at the side to prevent its sudden 
departure. A long linen duster and ill fit- 
ting pantaloons have certainly changed his 
appearance but it might be doubted whether 



All Is Vanity. 

ten for The F»««m»» by T. Tb.tBi Fortune. 

I sometimes feel that life contains 
In all its store, no boon to pay 

For half the sorrows and the pa.ns 
T hat hau nt our day. 

Ambition lures us on and on,— 
A dang'rous and a treach rous guide,— 

With every vict'ry that is won 
Goes humbled pride. 

And vet we labor, love and trost, 
And seek to conquer as we go: 



Co-operative Economy. 

Husbands, forego one or two segars a 
week, and with the money thus saved supply 
your wife with James Pyles Pearline. You 
will not feel your sacrifice, but the saving of 
labor and time, and the good results in the 
kitchen, laundry, and house cleaning, will 
make your wife happy and spare her health. 
Pearline is a necessity to many families now, 
and is daily gaining Iriends. Beware of the 
numerous dangerous imitations. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 1 

IN CONSTIPATION. 

Dr. J. N. Robinson, Medina, O.. says: "In 
cases of indigestion, constipation and ner- 
vous prostration, its results are happy." 



JAMJSPYIE'S 



PEarlM 

The Great Invention, 

For EA8Y WASHING, 

IN rIMI •■ MH, HTM Mil WATH. 

Without Sana to TA.BKIC or BAUDS, 
•ad particularly adapted to' Worm OUtnmto. 
No family, rich, or poor anoold »» without it. 

Sold by all Grocera, but bawnra of ylla Imlta- 
liona. rMA.Rl.IirX la manufactured only by 
JAMES PYLB. HEW YORK., 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

DECIDED BENEFIT 

Dr, Join P. Wheeler,;Hudson.N.Y„says: 
• I haveTiven it with decided benefit in a 
c ase of innutrition of the brain, from abuse 
f alcohol." 

"dIntistry. 

DR. T. H. PARRAMORE, 

begs to inform the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he has resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Hampton. Office 
on King St., opposite Barnes Hotel. 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

IN DEBILITY. .> I 

Dr. W. H.'Holcomb, New Orleans. La., 
says "I found it an admirable remedy for de- 
bilitated state of the system, produced by 
the wear and tear of the nervous energies. 
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black dwellers were fully convinced that the 
system of which they formed a part, was 
perpetual; both were wholly unprepared for 
the wondenul changes our times have seen. 

Close to the village the land sells for $25 
per acre, the price growing less as one ap- 
proaches the wilderness, which seems to 
stretch away in the distance as far as the 
eye can reach. In the country, land brings 
about $4 or $5 per acre. I was told of one 
case, where five colored men put their re- 
sources, money, mules and labor together, 
and bought a tract of land deemed good 



for that section. They worked with vim. and 
raised a crop of fine tobacco, which sold at 
high prices, and the single crop paid for the 
land. 

Marketown, about a mile and a half from 
Chatham, consists of a long row of small 
houses.built at irregular distances, extending 
from the public road and losing itself in the 
forest shades half a mile awav. 

There were one or two of the old time 
mud daubed huts, the home of the slave, 
with great chimneys made of sticks and clay, 
and the rest new weather-board houses. 

Mrs. Strong pointed out one larger than 
the rest, and roofed with tin. as the dwelling 
of a carpenter, a sensible industrious young 
man. very proud of being "one of the 
ifprkes" and considering himself fully en- 
titled to the name and position occupied by 
his old master. 

Some northern traveler has remarked that 
every Negro in the^South hashisown way of 
showing his delight in freedom, and no one 
can ever tell just where it will strike them. 

With this worthy young man it had taken 
the form of wearing his hat in the presence 
of white people for whom he was working. 
This would have been deemed an unpardon- 
able offense in a slave, and was therefore in- 
tensely gratifying to the freedman. 

Mrs. Strong" had recently sent for this 
man, who is the chief workman of the \ffllage, 
a few days before, to make some repairs in 
,her house, and felt deeply offended, as 
would any of the ex-slave holders, when the 
carpenter, otherwise gentle and agreeable in 
manners, walked from room to room exam- 
ining doors and windows, with his hat set 
jauntily on his head. Fearing to reprove 
what seemed to her almost an insult, lest 
she should lose the services of the only a- 
vailable mechanic, Mrs.Strong swallowed her 
indignation and proceeded to give her or-, 
ders. Her daughter is much quicker in re- 
sources than her mother, and also much 
less prudent than the poor widow, who has 
learned to curb her high spirit in the stern 
school of adversity, ancf she shrewdly 
touched a sensitive chord in the breast of 
the ex-slave by remarking coolly, "Why 
Fred, I thought you were one of old C 
Marke's people, and had fine manners like 
his family. I know none of the Markes' 
ever wore their hats in a lady's house, when 
she was present." The man instantly took 
off his hat and throwing it on the floor, said 
gently, "Mistus you must excuse me. My 
business was so obnoxious to my mind,' I' for- 
got I was not in mv own shop"— An amia- 
ble fib which showed Mr. Marke's easy adap- 
tability to the customs of society. 

It will be a good day for the colored peo- 
ple of the South,' when they all learn, as 
many of them have already done, the value 
of good manners. One of the advantages 
the Negroes derived from slavery was the 
intimate association with the best class 
of Southerners, a people of gentle and court- 
eous ways. 

The slave adopted the manners of his 
master's family, who were naturally and in- 
evitably his standard of living, and no people 
in the world had finer manners than some 
of the old slaves of the South, carefully 
trained and accustomed as they were to*" 
constant and affectionate association with 
their owners and his family. 

But I am delaying too long at the edge 
of Markestown and must enter the ham- 
let. This was not so easy to do as it might 
have been, for one of the few fences in the 
neighborhood, somewhat rickety and inclin- 
ing outward, separated the little settlement 
from the public road. Mrs. Strong and I 
scrambled over it and, as we approached a 
colored \voman who seemed to be hovering 
over a big iron pot hung on a pole, under 
'which a brush fire was burning. I begged 
my companion to ask for eggs or chickens, 
and by no means to permifmy cloven foot 
to be recognized, and she at once address- 
ed the woman inquiring if she had any fresh 
eggs. The woman answered civilly in the 
negative, and invited us to enter the house. 

We. found ourselves at the open door of 
an old log cabin, and accepted the invita- 
tion. There was but one room, which was 
scrupulously clean, and I seemed to go back 
to my childhood, as I saw the plain wooden 
bedstead.rough table and split-bottom chairs, 
the spinning wheel in the corner, the crook 
handle gourd on the wall, and the iron 
cooking vessels on the broad stone hearth 
in front of the wide: chfmney. I could touch 
the ceiling by raising my band, and at once 
realized that this was the home of an old 
slave, who had remained undisturbed in 
this simple abode and was ignorant or un- 
mindful of the changes of time. Everything 



seemed wonderfully quiet about the place, 
and an elderly woman wrapped in a patch- 
work quilt, the only occupant of the house, 
sat in a low chair in the middle of the room 
and scarcely turned her head as we enter- 
ed. 

Mrs. Strong spoke kindly to the woman, 
and we soon found that the poor creature 
was in the last stage of dropsy and unable 
to move her swollen limbs, breathing with 
difficulty and almost ready to lay down her 
burden. ShCseemed pleased to see us. and 
glad to have sympathy in her sad condition, 
and in labored speech soon told the simple 
story of the life which was so evidently 
drawing near its close. Some Negroes 
have a genius for miscalling words and mix- 
ing things generally, and poor Hannah 
seemed so highly endowed in this, respect, 
that while full of compassion for her suffer- 
ings, it was almost impossible not to smile 
at her description of them, mingled with ac- 
counts of her past life. 

She said she had always lived in this 
place, had belonged to one of the aristocrat- 
ic families and her White folks were her best 
friends now, though the colored people 
round were very kind too. She "had a 
good constitution but she had always been 
sickly, all her family was that way-Her 
whole body was 'flicted now, and she had 
kernels ail about on her— She had such a 
dizziness in her back she could hardly lift 
herself without resistance and she was so 
faintified. The colored people round was very 
kind in staying with her at night, and wait- 
ing on her when she needed anything— She 
was often weak and critical— The place she 
lived in belonged to her. Her father and 
brother bought it, and after the 'ceasin' of 
them, it came to her. She had. gone to 
Richmond to see her sister some years ago, 
fbut her sister's children didn't seem to pat- 
eternize her. and. she had come back to be 
near her white folks. She had worked for 
them as long as she were able and they was 
mighty good to her now. She had always 
been protractable from a child, and they 
would not let her suffer." 

When we left the poor soul, who seemed 
to take great comfort in the kindness of her 
white friends, she asked Mrs. Strong to let 
some of them know that she Wanted ice. and 
promising to do so as we passed her former 
owner's house on our return, we left the pa- 
tient sufferer. 

The next house, also of logs, standing 
within a few feet of Hannah's neat little 
home, was quite dilapidated, the furniture 
was of the rudest description, and every 
thing looked dingy and dirty. The hut had 
only a few loose boards laid on rafters for 
ling and glimpses of the ether blue were 
easily discerned through the cracks in the 
roof. A wretched old bed was covered with 
a few pieces of bags and strips of carpet and 
the place was as comfortless as a human 
dwelling could be. The window was but a 
hole in the wall, and as the board shutter 
was closed the only light came from the 
door, which would not open wide, and the 
cracks between the logs. 

After our eyes became accustomed to the 
dim light, we were surprised to see a pleas- 
ant looking old black man standing near the 
little table covered with shoemaker's tools, 
dishes, gourds and all sorts of odds and 
ends, who very politely and hospitably invit- 
ted us to be seated while he stood respect- 
fully waiting until we explained our visit. 

Mrs. Strong recognized him as a "jobber" 
who made doormats, seated chairs, mended 
shoes, and was serviceable in the villa 
generally, and at once began to negotiate 
regard to a splint bottom chair. 

In answer to my questions, he said he had 
once been a slave and had been married, but 
had no children. His wife was dead and he 
had long occupied this cabin, in considera- 
tion of doing such outside work as "Harner" 
his landlady, required of him for rent. .He 
did not seem to be a very good tenant, as 
his roof leaked and his house was altogether 
much dilapidated, and I asked how he man- 
aged when rain and snow came in on him. 
The old man rather resented ray criticism 



ceived by their old grandmother, one of 
Markes* ' who had been the cook in her 
master's time, and spoke with pride and 
fection of "old master" and his family. 

The mother of the children soon arri 
and talked veW sensibly, though her n 
ners were not as pleasant as her moth. 

She spoke veryYheerfully of her affai 



husband worked at the brickyard and made 
good wages. She took in washingandmade 
something that way: she had taught school 
before she was married and meant to have 
her children educated. If she did not send 
them to school, she could teach them her- 
self. 

THE HAT MAKES THE MAN. THE WANT OF 



The 



; prospects of Hampton's 
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; reluming Indian students from, 
has been an object lesson for 
halfway across the continent. In- 
red At and plied <w ith intrusive 
iaiy white people; but, symDa- 
nsit.veifess a.siiie, I was not sorry 
the throng of average American citizens 
' Indian special" at every station 



Hampton to D 
the wnite race 
Vlians enjoy bei „ 
questions even less thai/wh 



the dwelling of the 
Negro carpenter whose dignity was support- 
ed by his hat. and was the best house in the 
settlement, being distinguished by its size 
d its tin roof. Mrs. Strong knew the wo- 
:n of the house, Markes' wife and mother- 
-law, who were evidently pleased to see 
, and flattered at our compliments upon 
eir residence. The small cost of the real- 
ly comfortable home was astonishing. The 
house and land had not cost over $75- The 
carpenter seemed to have managed things 
very sensibly He had bought the land 
some time before building, and he had 
ked at his trade, while his wife and her 
mother had been in service, working for 
their old master, whom they had never left 
until their own house was ready for them to 
move into. Marke had bought his lumber 
at a neighboring saw-mill and done most of 
-the work himself, employing the village tin- 
ner, a white man. to cover the house. There 
seemed nothing to desire in the way of 
thrift and energy in this family. The little 
housewife was evidently very happy in her 
home, very proud of her husband and anx- 
ious to help him. She and her mother took 
in washing, and they had bought some nice 
furniture and meant to have things comfor- 
table when the house, part of which was 
not yet plastered, was all done. When I 
asked for a glass of water she ran to the 
spring at the foot of the hill, quickly re- 
turned and, handed us some pure delicious 
water in nice goblets, using a china plate 
for a tray. Then she brought her three lit- 
tle children to show us and was very much 
pleased with the picture papers we had 
brought them. 

As we came out we noticed borders of 
bright flowers in the yard, and a little vege- 
table garden, and the whole scene was very 
pleasant and encouraging. If a man who I keepe 
was born a slave and has suffered all the ly ken 
disabilities which the most fortunate of his I tempe 
race must endure in an alien land, has been I l T°f™ e 
able to secure a good home for his family j at n j s n 
and has the position of a steady-going me- 1 
chanic in the J community, what wonder is it 
that a little of the folly of independence 
should be shown in hts demeanor? Perhaps 
it would be more civil, better calculated "to 
gain favor with the white people upon 
whom he depends for a living, a better ex- 
ample to hrs children, to preserve the court- 
eous manners taught his forbears in the 
hard school of slavery, but if wearing his 
hat in his employer's presence is the only 



teen of the number are communicants of the Episco- 
pal Church at Hampton, whose rector is their escort 
home; other, are ^ members of the School Chapel. 
One will return hntf 111 the fall, to be trained .is .1 
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work of honest. 
Will they have 



he grist mill 
stalwart, pi, 

is duly introd 

th:il he could speak English very 



rival 

iamplon friend, . 
her house, and 
;re he is engi- 
fa,ced ^young 

-1 » h'ch only Had eftectlo seal his lim'aSt 
drop his head in confusion, nil his wife, quite morti- 
fied, apologized by saying "He is so bashful he- 
wouldn't talk even to me for a long time after we- 
w ere married. That being the case I could but 
excuse him, especially as he makes her an excellent- 
if silent partner. 

Housekeeping in a shack ! I was curious to sae 
what it would be like, what our young Hamptorr 
iiunsekeeper. come b..me to, ami how they can meet 
the sanation A hewn log cabin of one room, about 
13X15, ami a feet high, with an earth floor and fla> 
earth roof through w hich the stovepipe pushes up 
independent ..fa chimney, two window and a dooft. 
I his is the regulation pattern of an Indian house at 
\ ankton and the young couple rent this one from a 
lamily who have turned out in the tepee close by. 
Hut Mary's housekeeping is not the regulation In- 
lan pattern, and it must be- an object lesson to aston- 
ish if not to impress her next door neighbor. The 
earth floor was swept as clean as could be, with strips 
or rag carpet laid down; clean white sheets lined! 
the roof over Ihe bed and lounge to keep the earth, 
from sprinkling down; (he tidily nude bed was bright 
with a new patchwork quilt ; pictures were fastened 
up on the wall, among which I recognized thephoto- 
graph of a Hampton teacher, 
little clock ticked cheerfu 

gray di 

ure in Butterick's." Mary wore a clean cali™. 
bright tin basin hung on a nail, and outside the door 
I saw some clean wash tubs. Some lumber for a new 
house winch they will own themselves, lay near. It 
Hike this, costing $ao, the Agent says. 



serially. There were t\\a> 
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on the home which seemed to suit*his taste 
and had been shelter for him for many years 
at small cost. He said the roof did not leak 
much, he didn't mind it, but he had intend- 
ed to put new roofs to both houses, until 
"Harner" got so sick. He knew after 
'•the 'ceasin' of Harner" her kinfolks would 
want the place, and he would have to look 
out for another house, and it did not seem 
worth while to 'sturb things. He looked 
around at his hovel with affectionate regret, 
and evidently felt that hard times were in 
store for him after the 'ceasin* of "Harner" 
The old hermit was very gentle and ami- 
able in his manners, but there was nothing 
encouraging in his windy establishment, ana 

hut to a tidy little plank house, which 
stood near it and bore a very different as- 
pect. 

A NEW HOUSE AND PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE. 

There was a group of children at the 
door who gazed curiously at the "white 
folks" as they entered and were politely re- 



offense he commits against us, can 
bear with him to that extent ? If its Js any 
comfort to him, surely it does not hurt us. 
After a while he will tone down, he will get 
used to the proud feeling that he owns, the 
soil on which he was born, on which his 
people for generations have been slaves, and 
can give it as an inheritance to his chil- 
dren. After a while, if he goes on as he has 
begun, he will have subordinates and em- 
ployees around him, and will feel that he 
has a right to exact respectful manners from 
them. Then he wil! appreciate 'the "small 
courtesies of life" and realize how they soft- 
en the asperities and smooth the thorny 
ways of intercourse" between man and man. 
Yes ! I have hopes that the time will come, 
if not for him, tor his children, that it will 
seem proper for a man to take off his hat in 
the presence of a lady. 
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Among the Dakotas. 

ractt From C*rrt*p**dinct of Tht Btsto* Journal, 

Two thousand miles from the Hub, and "out- 
doors at last," as the Indian humorist of our party 
exclaims, throwing bis head up like an Indian pony 
to snuff the air of nis native plains. Out-doors in- 
deed, with no city walls between us and the home 
of the north wind that sweeps down upon -us, vital, 
tonic, but sifted and softened through countless 
miles of grass and flowers, 

ft- Where the eye 
Sees the earth as one vast plai 



'And one boundless reaqbofsky.' 



night,' 



___ only three days and a half of comfortable rail- 
road travel in a fast age have brought us to this 
breadth of view from the afternoon, when on the 
platform of the Chesapeake and Ohio station at 
Hampton, Va., our twenty-eight Indian boys and 
girls bade a civilized good-by to their schoolmates 
and stepped aboard their through car for Cincinnati. 
IjUo it your correspondent followed them, to take 
advantage of company to Dakota and render what 
help I might to their escort, but, instead of return- 



shave made a^ood record, four of them a. , 

H. W. Ludlow, 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 

Dr. J. L. Pratt, Greenfield. Ill, says: 
is all that it claims to be— invaluable as 
tonic in any case where acid tonic is indica- 
ted. 1 ' 



"IVY HOME 

NEAR HAMPTON, VA. 

A Quiet Bone 6r tarn Needjjig But ud 1 Bun 

Near the Norma$School and Soldiers* ! 
Home, with a fine view of both institutions. • 
» 

Accommodations for about 20. 

Parties desiring to visit Hampton for 
a length of time will find this a conven- . 
ient stopping place from which to visit 
the school. 

For terms &c. address: 

Daniel F. Cock, i ■ 
Hampton, Va. ' 




Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 

FOR OVERWORKED FEMAL.Es/ 



.-V 



Dr. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: "It, 
proves satisfactory as a nerve tonic ; also in . — 
eyspeptic conditions of the stomach, with 
general debility, such as we find in over- 
worked females, with nervous headache and 
its accompainments." 
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'A late number of the Anti-slavtry Report- 
er (London. Eng.) gives some facts in regard 
to the slave trade as it is now earned on in 

ry, miist in another sense be always horri- 

bl \ra W meetingof the British and Foreign 
A« -slaver^ Society held in London on the 
Md of last July, a letter was read from Gen 
Gordon in which, after expressing 
with his usual strength in regard >r 



been the principal hotbed 
The reading of this letter 



Of 

the Al- 
and has 

..liquity." 

— followed by a 
iirring spelch from Mr Henry M. Stanley 
in which he descrmed Gen. Gordon s work 
£,d summed up its results to the world se- 
verely blaming the English nation for their 
eoldheartedness and indifference and telling 
them plainly that the responsibility for the 
Continuance of the slave trade lay with them. 
At the close of this speech, which created 
"u Excitement. Cardinal Manning offered 
S 5*3 n™ resolution: "That this Meeting 
£^ "tened with deep interest to the lumi- 
iSiSSSition which MR. Stanley has 
now given of the scheme originally, pro- 
Sounfed by the late General Gordon and 
of its vast possibilities in the future for the 
extinction of the Slave-trade, and the exten- 
sion of Christian c.vihzat.on and of leg.u 
mate comnierce in the regions of Central 
Africa; thSt the Meeting views with the 
deepe" solicitude the continued '"Crease of 
the^lave-trade.coupled as it is w, h the d,s- 
orderedand disastrous condition of the tribes 
?nhaqiting the valley of the Nile, and here- 
by expresses its conviction that England 
faL incurred responsibilities towards the 
people ofthose countries which she cannot 
repudiate without injustice and dishonor 
The Cardinal supplemented this resolu 
tion by a few words of his own from whicn 
Se ouote He told his audience that 
"It was their duty as. Englishmen to take 
up that work and never to slacken for an 
instant in carrying it forward. (Cheers.) 
Mr Stanley had Sketched in a very clear 
"annei th* schema of General Gordon 
and he might state that six weeks or two 
months agl he had the pat ence ; an Ikmd- 
ness to sit for two hours with hi in (Cardi 
" Manning) at his table, explaining the 
«heme which he had laid before them that 
day but in more detail. What he said w^as 
<&i between the head of the Congo and 
Se head of the Nile, and even more near 
because the affluents of both rivers offered 
facilities for transmission, there was a di- 
S of 2S0 miles. The two rivers could 
oe brought into closer connection if those 
rfomillconld be made »<« «'«; u ™m 
tract of country was the main huntin 
„ound of the abominable man-stealer an . 
?t was in that region that the Arabs engaged 
£7l?e Slave-trade committed their greatest 
^ttPe, t was also the great highway I 
for Arab Slave dealers, who demoralized 
.„d ravaged tribe after tribe. Therefore if 
Sawto mUra of territory could be brought 
Stoacondmonof greater civilization and 
£i°ty. the hunting ground of the Slave deal- 
^ would be lost to them, and the highway 
Tnlo Antral Africa would be closed to the, 
^redat ons. He did not believe that that 
would be an undertaking beyond the powers 

of Enebnd Mr. Stanley had told him 
of Englana. mi. » ]d fa 

oulrXnord^o'XinJin'a staff of men 
ffi to tteuuk'. There would not be the 
Xhtest difficulty in finding persons to car- 
„ g uf that o&ject. but the only I'.fficulty 
Z...M be in making a selection from among 
tie Lumber who wluld.be ready to do SO. 
The President of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce was present, a nd lie (Card. 
m»i Manning) ooked to the merchants 01 
S£ country to provide the tribes in those 
^ SsoTterntory with the first elements 
ofciv ization and°of self-defence. Such a 
iT.m. » this was one which no man in 
*f'K™ to shrink from through any 
Faff of°co g urage Surely they haj do ne 

X- and to abolish Slavery in all parts of 
*f" n *™ fa It ought never to be said that in 
FnXnd at the zenith of Her power, there 
Englana, ai h j words of 

<&SS? HV thought that an 
lo^eatto the manhood of England was a 

S, , lieht was spread over England it 

dTnce an" the will of God. That being so, 
'id be dishonouring England and her 
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The School. 

The Hampton Institute, opened 
October ist. Its enrollment November 
ist was 60S, as follows : 

In Senior Class 15 
•• Middle " 128 
" Junior " "79 
« Night " 1S7 
' ■■ Indian Classes 99 

Number of officers, teachers, assistants 
and heads of departments. 72- 

Although the school requires all pro- 
moted to the Senior class who had not j 
previously taught, to teach for one year, 
thereby reducing the present Senior 
class to fiifteen, from forty last year, 
the numbers are larger than ever before. 

Two hundred and fifty six of the 
whole number are girls, 352 are boys; av- | 
erage age seventeen years. There 
are 137 Indians and 471 Negroes; this 
is against 107 Indians and 470 Negroes 
last year at' this time. The qu»ta of 
CInriians for whom Government makes 
partial provision is 120, so that there are 
17 to be provided for entirely by pri- 
vate aid. 

About 200 applicants have been re- 
fused admittance, for want of room, 
and fifty have returned home on ac- 
count of inability to pass the examina- 
tions. Only four girls and five boys from 
outside succeeded in passing the exam- 
ination for the Middle class, although 
a large number applied. Fourteen 
girls and one boy from the Night school 
entered this class; examinations of 
night students for the regular classes 
show an improvement in the work 
done. 

Students who have come from other 
schools made no marked advance on 
previous years. The standard of the 
Hampton school cannot be raised till 
its feeders do better. 

The usual "weeding out" Jan ist, 
after three month's probation, will 
reduce the enrollment to less than six 
hundred pupils. 

THE NIGHT SCHOOL, 

From 7 to 9 o'clock, p. m., begins with 
187 against 171 last year; 124 boys and 
63 girls, who labor all day. Of these 
ci, (47 males and 4 females) were in the 
Night school all or the greater part of 
last year ; these are chiefly young men 
working at various trades, for. three 
years. 

New pupils of the work class as 
a rule are much younger than those of 
two or three years ago, making better 
scholars but not always so valuable in 
the industrial department. 

INDIAN SCHOOL. 

As already stated, there are 137 Ind- 
ians, 86 boys and 51 girls. Of these 
six boys are in the night school, work- 
ing all day and studying evenings; this 
is of their own choice and is a hopeful 
sign- 
Thirty, 18 boys and 12 girls, are in 
Normal classes, with the colored stud- 
ents as follows: 3 Seniors, 4 Middlers 
and 23 Juniors. Ninety two, 58 boys 
and 34 girls are in the regular Indian 
classes; four, 2 boys and 2 girls, are in 
the "Training school" with young 
children of African descent from the 
" Butler schooI,"two are post graduates 
pursuing special courses of study, and 
two aretoo infantile to attend regular 
classes. V 
Classified according to tribes, we 
have 84 Sioux, 7 Winnebagoes, 24 
Omahas, 1 Arickaree, 1 Onandaga, 
19 from the Indian Territory, repre- 
sentingsix tribes, chiefly Pottawottomie 

• Thiny-el.hl IndUl 



and Pawnees.and one Pimafrom Arizo- 
na. The last company .of 22 from Da- 
kota are exceptionally good material; 
with few exceptions all the late rein- 
forcements are hopeful. A larger num- 
ber than ever before have come from 
Agency schools ; we have less English 
to teach, and more general education 
to give; this is Hampton's true work 
for Indians. 

The school has been organized quick- 
ly and with little friction; the staff was 
never so efficient and the corps of 
teachers is more able, more efficient 
and earnest if possible than ever. 
Through the energy and care of Major 
Boykin, a graduate acting as comman- 
dant through the summer, discipline 
and order have been well maintained 
among the 300 students of both sexes, 
remaining to keep up the industries on 
the ground ; they have been a good 
nucleus for the fall organization. 
The Pastors' Class with the same 
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class of nine who do hard labor during 
the morning, go to their Bible studies 
n the afternoon, and the night school 
m the evening. The advanced class 
consisting of all the colored pastors of 
t he place and several licensed preach- 
ers, numbers 10; in all 19. 

Industrial Department, 
the farms. 
The Home farm employs fifteen boys 
from the Night school who work all day 
and 37 Normal students who work two 
days in the week and go to school the 
other four. The Hemenway and Cane- 
brake Farms (550 acres) four and a half 
miles distant, employ twelve boys and 
two girls, who go to school at night, 
preparing, both as to funds and as 
to ideas, to enter the Junior class. This 
valuable estate managed by Mr. Chas. 
Vanison, a graduate, has been one of 
the most satisfactory and successful 
departments of the School; its record 
has been most creditable to the colored 
race. 
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HUNTINGTON INDUSTRIAL WORKS. 

The Sttam Saw Mill, first story, em- 
ploys 20 regular night students and 16 
who work two days a week. The outside 
hired force has been,cu't down and stu- 
dent labor employed in its place. The 
superintendent says, " I have as good 
a set as ever I saw." 

Over two million feet of North Caro- 
lina logs were sawed last year and this 
year's prospect is fair. 

The Wood Working Shop, second story, 
has 19 colored boys working steadily 
at their trades, four of therh having fin- 
ished their apprenticeship and receiv- 
ing regular mechanic's wages. 

This department has been very busy 
during the summer doing aTl the wodd- 
work for the new church, on which good 
progress has been made, and consider- 
able local business. 

The school affords much increased 
facilities for learning trades. In 1879 
the " Huntington Industrial Works " 
employed in all 12 boys, while now it 
gives occupation to 54. 

ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT. 

This employs two Indians, one of 
whom has charge of the Corliss Engine 
in thelmill, and six colored students from 
the night school; all of whom are do- 
ing well. 1 As in all the shops, no ap- 
prentices are taken in this for 
less than three years. During the 
summer considerable steam pipe has 
been renewed, boilers overhauled, new 
apparatus put into the kitchen in Vir- 
ginia Hall,' and many general repairs 
made. Beside the regular force of 



night students, four come into this shop 
twice a week. A large new boiler-house 
for the contemplated steam system, is 
nearly completed and a Corliss boiler is 
already placed there connected with 
the beautiful steam engine which has 
just been placed in the new L of the 
Pierce machine shop. Both the boiler 
and engine are the generous gift of Mr. 
Geo. H. Corliss of Providence, R. I., 
wha sent down a foreman to put it in 
place. 

An elaborate survey was made last 
summer of the entire school grounds 
with the view of making the best dis- 
position of our underground steam 
pipes and for insurance and other pur- 
poses. A pressing need in this connec- 
tion is a steam fire engine to cost about 
§4,000.00; the present hand engine is al- 
together insufficient, and infirm with 
age, bein.v purchased second hand many 
years ago. 

PRINTING OFFICE ' 

This takes no apprentices for less than , 
four years; gives employment to 9 boys, 
7 colored and 2 Indians, and has taken 
in 1 colored and 2 Indian students 
ents this year. The book bindery has 
been busy on general work and has sup- 
plied the school with copies of theHimp- 
ton Hymnal, one of which has been 
supplied to every student. The presses 
have been kept busy during the past 
summer in the printing of catalogues 
and other school work added to the 
jcb work of the neighborhood. 

THE KNITTING ROOM, 

Employs 15 colored boys every. day 
and 4 additional two days in the week, 
beside six girls for the finishing of the 
mittens, who are paid by the piece, 
and have knit a thousand dozen 
pairs of mittens each month, since 
July 1st; all that are made are taken at 
a fixed price, by a commission house 
in Boston, Mass. 

INDIAN TRAINING SHOPS. 

The Shoe Factory employs 9 Indians 
and 2 colored students. Indian boys 
work half ajday and go to school the oth- 
er half, with the exception of two who 
work all day and go into the Night 
school, and the two;in normal class who 
go to the shop two days a week. The 
shop does a large part of the work of 
the students. The new apprentices are 
doing well, and the shop is in good 
condition. 

In the Carpenter Shop 2 Indians are 
employed all day, and 15 half a day, 
while 4 colored students work every 
day and 1 two days in the week. All 
who ';labor ten hours, study two 
hours at night. This department has 
put up the new hospital building which 
is approaching completion: the gift of 
" King's Chapel" Society, Boston. The 
superintendent reports better work 
and less loss of time than, ever before. 

In the Harness Shop there are two 
colored students from the night school, 
one of whom is foreman, and four Ind- 
ians from the day school. Several sets 
of new harness have been sent to the 
northern market. 

In the Tin Shop six Indian boys from 
the day school are employed. Con- 
tracts for 6000 pieces of tin ware for 
the Indian department are being filled. 

The Paint Shop employs two colored 
boys from the night school, and two Ind- 
ians. The summer work has been kalso- 
mining the new girls building.'making 



and three two days each week. School 
and local trade furnish a moderate 
amount of work; a larger market is 
needed. 

GIRLS' INDUSTRIES. 

The Sewing and Tailoring department 
employs fifty-fourcolored girls from the 
day school, ten from the Night school, 
and two colored and two Indian boys 
at tailoring. The latter department 
has furnished eighty school uniforms 
this fall, and above 1000 pieces of shirts 
and underwear since the ist of July, 
beside the regular repairing of the 
school. 



mining the new girls building.'making 
needed repairs in Virginia Hall, and 
repainting buildings generally. 



WHEELRIGHT AND BLACKSMITH SHOPS 

These employ four Indians from the 
day school, and three from the Night 
school; also five colored boys all day. 



Laundry and Cooking Class. Twenty- 
three Night class girls are employed ail 
dav in the laundry with details of day- 
pupils amounting'to 6S each, two days 
per week. 

The remainder of the girls are em- 
ployed in household industries. Cook- 
ing lessons are given to, girls in the 
Middle year. 

THE UUTLER SCHOOL. 

This historical institution on the 
School premises, opens with 350 chil- 
dren, day scholars, from 6 to 14 years 
of age, and six teachers who are 
graduates of Hampton. It sends up ' 
40 as a- practice school for Seniors to 
the Normal School. 

The total of teachers and pupils on 
our grounds is over one thousand souls. 

IN GENERAL. 

Through the industrial system stu- 
dents are all able to pay by their own 
earnings the cost of their board (ten 
dollars a month) and of clothing and 
books beside. There was charged to 
them the last year ending July t, 1885 
$55,072 29, of this, there was 

Paid in labor. $ 44.085 3' 

cash 4.780 66 

In charity for personal aid 2,722 36^ 
Deb'-s to be paid in future 3,483 96 

$ S5.072 29 

Of this last item there will be a loss of 
about one thousand dollars through 
the neglect to pay up. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
charity aid for board, books etc., is 
but one twentieth of the amount 
charged to students. 

The school itself is a heavy burden 
on charity ; we say "maintain our sys- 
tem and we will train men and women 
to take care of themselves and help 
others." \ 

For the cost of educating or tuition of 
each student, seventy dollars a year, we 
look to the friends of the Negro and 
Indian races; In other words, teachers 
must be supported, for students cannot 
do that. The school is an object of 
charity ; the individual student is not. 
Fifty thousand dollars are needed an- 
nually besidesjaid from state and gov- 
ernment. Receipts for annual scholar- 
ship at $70 have been about $25,000 a 
year. For the rest experience has 
taught us to look to donations of vary- 
ing amounts for general purposes, and 
to legacies. 

The institution is out of debt.its prop- 
erty is in good condition,and,foranother 
year commits itself to the kind inter- 
est of friends and 'the Providential 
care of God. 

No reason for its support is so 
strong as that its ends are faithfully 
worked for and reasonably well at- 
tained : there has never been better 
ground for believing this than ifow. ^ 
The Annual Reports of the Hampton 
Institute will be sent this month to all 
contributors, whose attention is espec- 
ially invited to the Treasurer's Report 
It is hoped that it will be satisfactory to 
all. > 
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Mr Haveood eeneral agent of the ; its burdens and responsibilities will require 
..John H F a & |uV ha E s made : . of : j fi— SlS 
his report for 1885, very interesting M these , e cver th- 
reading, and while his statistics do not, , . 
of couFse, cover new ground, yet many I It )s most encouraging to find that 
of his observations and conclusions are out of all his varied experience Mr. 
valuable, being based upon unusual Haygood has drawn the concl 
opportunities. | that " the case of the N 

For example, we have nowhere seen | lem witno 
just such a summary as the following | heantily glad to r 



of the condition of the public 
for colored children in the South : j 

z who approve only the best school 5 i 

will condemn these. They are not to be com- 
pared with the best public schools in the 
country ; it would be unjust' to all parties 
concerned in them to judge them by the 
highest examples. We should consider that 
twenty years ago there were no public or 
other schools for these people. These 
schools are in ctery respect better than the 
majdrity of men esteemed as reasonable ex- 
pected, when the experiment began, to sec 
in twice twenty years. 

Most of the school buildings in the rural 
districts are inferior ; the schools for the col- 
ored people in the rural districts and in the 
small villages are, as a rule, held in the 
church buildings of the colored people, and 
these are, generally speaking, better than 
the white people's public school buildings, 
and are located to suit the convenience of 
those who use them. The appliances are 
few and simple ; the , primary texts necessary 
in teaching the elements ; cheap globes and 
charts are occasionally seen ; they are gen- 
erally given by some friend ; they do not 
characterize the system. Neither is the use 
of these and other such applicanees com- 
mon in the public schools lor the whiles. 
'The texts used in the public schools of the 
Southern Stales.; by the Ahildrcn of both 
races, are those that are issued by the great 
Northern publishers, and are such as have 
the approval of experts and eminent authori- 
ties. The exceptions to this statement are 
so small as to be unapprcciablc. 

Most important of all in an inquiry of 
this sort is the quality and character of the 
teachers themselves. The tenth census 
shows that there were in the United States 
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"There arc many grounds for encourage- 
ment. The percentage of illiteracy actually 
decreased among the colored people between 
1S70 and 1S80. In no possible sense has the 
great effort to educate them been a failure ; 
it has. judged by any rational ' test, been a 
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c United States ; wi |nrefi) hin 
:hools for colored 1 ■ . JT ho , 



write ; if we consider how much better they 
behave as free people than was expected in 
r°6$ ; if we consider how steadily the hund- 
reds of thousands of them make progress in 
true civilization ; if we consider that they 
are beginning to appear on the tax books 
as owners of houses and little farms ; il we j 
consider what crops they make every year, 
in spite of a badly organized farming system ; 
il we consider the marked advance in sensi- 
ble preaching, and the earnest elTort of the 
colored churches to raise the standard of 
practical morals. 

More and more Southern public opinion 1 
approves the education of the colored peo- 
pie ; more and more right methods of teach- 
ing them are coming in to use. The facts 
show that education tends to do for the ne- 
groes what it tends to do for all people." 

And finally, it hardly needs to be said 
that we are thoroughly in accord with 
the statement made at the close of the 
report : 

The negro vouth needs what the white 
youth needs— knowledge, industry morals. 
The schools at work in the Southern Slates 
are teaching him books, they are teaching 
him sound morals, they are beginning to 
I teach him tool-craft. VVha 



We allude especially to this distrust 
and coldness in his case because the 
fact that he claimed for the Negro a 
capacity to receive something more than 
a primary education, made his position 
peculiarly difficult, and it was, not Until 
the experiment had been going on for 
some years, and his pupils were able 
to speak for themselves, that Mr^ Ware's 
motives were understood or his work 
accorded the credit which belonged to 
lit. Some years ago (he Legislature 
of Georgia came to see the wisdom 
I of assisting the school by a .grant of 
i money, and there are other evidences 
that its value is beginning to be appre- 
ciated by its white neighbors. Presi- 
dent Ware did comparatively little 
work in public, and was perhaps not as 
widely known as he should have been, 
for, as an educator,, and a missionary 
I in the highest sense, he was second to 
none in the South. But upon and 
j through the students who came under 
! his wise guidance his influence has 
been great and far reaching, and it has 
been granted to him more than to most 
•~en, to see the fruition of his labors. 
In nothing was his wisdom shown 
0"-e than in the care with which he 
rronnded himself with able assist- 
ubordinating himself always to 



ith porters to do the heavy work of the 
office. By his diligence, fidelity and probity 
made his way with slow and toilsome 
steps to the head of the greatest house in, 

branch of business in the world, owing 
.... growth and success mainly to his spirit 
of enterprise, his large intelligence, and his 
sleepless activity. He accumulated wealth' 
without exciting the envv or ill-will of his 
fellow-citizens. He was the friend and 
earnest supporter of every beneficent public 
enterprise/ He showed his public spirit by as- 
sisting in the building of canals, railways, tele- 
iphs. and ocean cables, when ft required 
- *- engage in mU 
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ing for it thus a strong hold upon life, 
so that even in the death <>f its founder 
it should feel no fatal shock, but rather 
perhaps, through the stimulated en- 
deavor of its teaefx-rs and officers, gain 
a new source of strength. It is this, 
assuredly, that President Ware would 
have himself desired, and no greater 
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their condition by 
and other remedial agencies. He toek part 
in every public movement in this city for 
belter local government, and was a generous 
benefactor to the museums and galleries of 
art designed to refine and educate the mass- 
es. He tried to prevent the horrors ol civil 
war, and, in consequence of his high charac- 
ter and patriotic impulses, he was selected 
by the Legislature of the State of New ^ ork 
as a member of the Peace Commission, 
which in vain attempted to bring about an 
accommodation, and orcvent the impending 
conflict between the Nortlf and the South. 
When finally the death-struggle came, he 
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16,800 ' separate 

children :' it also shows that there were 
15,834 colored teachers. Of the schools re- 
ported for colored children" in 18S0, 16,418 
were in the Southern States ; of the colored 
teachers 15.4S8 were in the Southern States. 
These figures do not mean that in 18S0 
nearly 1000 colored public schools in the 
Southern States were taught by white peo- 
ple, but that many colored teachers were 
left out of the enumeration. The figures 
mean that, considered as a system, colored 
teachers teach the colored schools. the 
tendency to this adjustment is not peculiar 
to the Southern States ; outside the late 
slave States there were, in 1S80, 3S2 separate 
schools for colored children, and 340 colored 
teachers. t 

The historv of education among the co.- 
ored people during the last twenty years, 
and the facts now observable, lead to the 
certain conclusion that common schools for 
colored children must depend on colored 
teachers." 
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i.. Haygood follows this with a 
very warm commendation of the work 
done by Northern white teachers in 
the schools devoted to the training of 
colored teachers and goes on to say, 
"ft is particularly worthy"of mention that 
among the teachers engaged in these 
southern training schools for colored teach- 
ers are a number of colored men and women 
who have successfully prepared themselves 
for their work at the older and better 
schools established for their people in the 
South. Among these teachers are graduates 
of Hampton Institute, the Atlanta Univer- 
sity Fisk, Howard University and others. 

The success of these colored principals 
and professors demonstrates the capacity 
of colored students to become the efficient 
leaders' pf education among their people 
when time and opportunity have enabled 
them to show what they can do. This is 
most important ; for if it were proved that 
the race could not furnish its own educators 
it would be proved that the race could never 
be educated. Bui it has been proved that 
the negro race in the Southern States is ca- 
pable of furnishing its own teachers. It is 
necessary, if this great movement to educate 
and Christianize these people is to succeed, 
if it is to be saved from total collapse, that 
the white people should, for a long time, 
not only furnish most of the money required, 
to carry on the work, but most of the men 
and women who are to give it direction^ 
The white people can cotinue in this work, 
all the more hopefully when they see that a 
few of the colored race, taught and trained 
in these schools, show capacity for educa- 
tional leadership. That not a few colored 
. people feel themselves capable of leadership, 
and evince undue eagerness (their instinct 
/or seeking leadership is strong) to assume 



gress in all good 
history of the educational movement for the 
uplifting of the negroes is more encourag- 
ing than the growing interest in the work 
that is being manifested by the superior 
white people of the South. This growing 
sentiment is recognized by some who have 
the management of the higher grade schools 
for colored people in hand ; Southern names 
begin to appear in the list of trustees and 
managers. It would be very wise, at this 
time, to increase their number. 

The proof of this growing interest is 
abundant and conclusive. If the work is 
cver to be done as the needs of both races 
require that it he done, then the time must 
come when Southern white people cordially 
.operate in the work. It would be as easy 
to develop a colony into a great State by 
ligration alone, in a country without 
births, as to permanently establish and suc- 
cessfully conduct a great educational work 
by supplies from abroad. Perhaps it may 
turn out that one of the best results the 
John F. Slater Fund can accomplish through 
its management wili be the fostering of in- 
terest in the work of educating the negro 
among those white people whose interest in 
his right education is greater than that ol 
any other white people— whose interest in 
making of the negro a good citizen is only 
less than the interest of the negro himself 
in his own elevation." 



his work was a success. 11 was a success 
also upon a broader and more perma- 
nent basis than can be found in the 
life of anv individual. That the future 
of Atlanta University will show that 
its founder's best work was in making 
for il such a basis, we do not doubt, 
and in this assuredly President Ware's 
stronghold earnest nature has raised 
to itself a nobler monument that other 
men can build for him, however much 
they may desire to do him honor. 



The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce has erected, by voluntary con- 
tributions, a bronze Statue of the hue 
Wm E. Dodge, a desa^ption of which 
we take from the Evening Post, 

-The figure, which was designed by J. Q. 
A. Ward, represents Mr. Dodge in an ereel 
position, bareheaded, his right arm resting 
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[jalriotic cnorl< aim one 01 mssuua ^..^^.u 
library service, and returned at the 
oi the war with the rank of Brigadier- 
.... .-11I. He was Chairman of the New \ ork 
branch of the Christian Commission which 
charged itself with the spiritual wclfaai of 
the troops. He took part in the formation 
of ihe Loral Nalioual League, organized to 
strengthen, the government in 1863 when 
the Union prospects were darkest. He de- 
nounced from ihe steps of the Sub-Treasury 
thcdraltrioisin New York, at the risk of his 
life and propeily, which he considered as 
naught, so long as the Union was saved and 
his country restored to honorable peace. 

"Subsequently his grateful fellow-citizens 
honored him wh* a seat in Congress, where 
he not only advocated sound financial meas- 
■s at a time when error was rife, but re- 
ed his own party in jts reconstruction po- 
• predicting with remarkable foresight 
.'lamentable results which flowed from its 
union. He declined a re-election to Con- 
:ss for personal reasons, but left on the 
mmunity the < 
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lightly clasD-S the fight, 
■d that he has just linish- 
delivery. 



The death, on September 25th, of 
resident Edmund A. Ware of Atlanta, 
,s likelv to be deeply and practically 
felt by 'the colored population of the 
South, and' by their friends, North and 
South. Twenty'years ago he went 
from his theological studies at Yale 
College to Atlanta in the service of 
the Freedmen's Bureau, and soon found 
that which was to be the work of 
his life, opening before him. Two 
years after his arrival in Georgia he 
set himself the task of establishing a 
school for the colored people, which 
should supply them with opportunities 
for a higher education than was at that 
time anywhere attainable, and the suc- 
cess of his undertaking is the best evi- 
dence of the soundness of his views. 
His methods were wise and practical, 
his energy and devotion untiring, 
while the unselfishness with which he 
made the many sacrifices which his 
work entailed and the quiet patience 
with which he endured the distrust and 
coldness of the whites about him, made 
his character particularly admirable. 
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with its plinth 

feet six inches in height, and weighs about 
2,200 pounds. A drinking fountain, pedes- 
tal, and circular platform, with 11 semi-circu- 
lar bench at the back, are adjuncts of the 
statue and have been executed in granite 
from designs by Richard M. Hunt. On the 
front of the pcdastal is a lion's head 
of bronze, modelled by Mr. Ward, from 
which the water flows into a granite 
basin beneath. The pedestal, which supports 
the statue, stands upon the platform already 
mentioned." 

The statue stands at the corner of 
Broadway and 35th street, and the cere- 
monies of unveiling, which took place 
an Oct, 22d, were particularly interest- 
ng. The attendance was large, repre- 
senting the churches, the charities and 
the commerce of the city, and the quo- 
tation from the address of Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt, which we give herewith, 
shows the spirit of the occasion. 

Mr. Dodge was always a warm and 
kindly friend to the Hampton School, 
as. he has been to so many other and 
similar undertakings and the lesson of 
his life is for us made plain by our inti- 
1 mate knowledge of his liberal and in- 
telligent charity. Mr. Hewitt said: 

" He began hit career of usefulness as a 
• boy' in a store, -Whose lot was by no means 
so easy as it now is, with the appliances of 
I copying presses, telegraphs, telephones, and 
> 
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success in life : and By them he was held in 
such repute and honor that for eight succes- 
sive years he was elected President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, and in all movements of a public 
nature be was recognized as their champion 

'"■ Other men before Mr. Dodge havegiven 
ife and fortune to good works, and have 
lou'hile-'s found, as he did. a full reward in 
the satisfaction of well doing. But they 
have no public monument to their memory. 
Thexncouraging feature of this event is that 
|y recognizes, at length, the duty which 
it owes to itself of making a public recogni- 
of the life and labors of such benetac- 
of the human race. But this monnment 
and this occasion have even a greater signific- 
ance and a deeper lesson for those who remem- 
ber how toward the close of his life when he ■ 
stood at the summit of his career, Mr. Dodge 
was persecuted.misunderstood.and maligned 
It bears witness that in this age of general 
intelligence, with a free press, it is no longer- 
possible for an honest man to be crushed by 
official oppression ; enforces the fundamen- 
tal truth, that ' government exists for the 
benefit of the governed,' tlfat public officials 
are the servants and not the masters of the 
people; that resistance to wrong is the duty 
of every citizen ; and, abpv^all, it presents 
to the world an enduring reminder of a 
good' man victorious at last over malice and 
calumny, as another justification of Milton a 
triumphant acclaim : ■ Who ever knew truth 
put to the worst in a free and fair -encoun- 
ter ?'" 
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The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

The colored journals have been of 
late rather more than usually interest- 
ing, the political situation in Virginia 
having excited much criticism and ex- 
pression o'f opinion. We therefore 
give them precedence, -drawing atten- 
tion to the very general evidence of 
enlightenmeut in regard to the true 
value of " parties." 

Mr Fortune, the editor of the N Y. 
freeman, has been spending some time 
in Virginia, and his observations and 
deductions, while "not altogether free 
from a bitterness which somewhat 
affects their candor, carry weight with 
them as coming from an intelligent 
man, who has had an opportunity ^o 
see the inside of things. 

"We discovered many phases in the poli- 
tics of Virginia, during our recent visit, cal- 
culated to make a thoughtful man pause and 
reflect for a moment. We ventuie to say 
that the race problem in that common- 
wealth has progres ed further towards a 
just solution than in any other Southern 
State, and that there are more hclphjl signs 
upon which to predicate a prognostication 
ol future good results. It is iair here to say 
that this state of affairs is due largely if not 
aainly to the policy initiated and pursued 
y General Mahone.^ 

The state of affairs in Virginia is simply 
this: It is impossible to say that every 
white (nan you may meet is a Democrat, or 
that every bLck man you may meet is a Re- 
publican. The coloring of the epidermis 
has utterly ceased to be an invariable index 
*f the political creed of its possessor * * 
And we feel certain that the years as they 
speed into eternity will more and more com- 
plicate this state of affairs, until such time 
as it shall become so prevalentand common 
as to excite no comment whatever. 

We maintain now, as we have always done, 
that this is the normal condition which 
should obtain not only in the politics of 
Virginia and the South, but the entire coun- 
try. * • * 
It simply requires a moderate degree of tol- 
eration and concession on the part of the 
whites and of intelligence and toleration on 
the part of the colored people to make this 
condition of affairs universally obtain * •* 
The colored and the white people of Vir- 
ginia and the Sonth have a great deal "to 
learn and a great deal to forget. Unfortu- 
nately the policy pursued by the whites of' 
the South since the war, and the policy 
which the colored people have pursued as 
mapped out by their unscrupulous leaders 
have so complicated matters as to make the 
unravelling of the skein a task requiring the 
very - highest statesmanship. This latter 
element has not up to a very recent date 
been pursued by either race. The Divine 
element of reason has been completely elim- 
inated from the treatment of the problem, 
and savage passion and impetuosity have 
been the guage of conduct and expression. 
Hence the " Bloody Shirt" business and the 
tireless recurrence to ;hat theme by politi- 
cians in search of ah issue ; hence the solid- 
arity and boundless arrogance of the white 
people and the clannishness and/gullibility 
of the colored people. That we are able to 
discern in the black obscurity some small 
ray of light is to be hailed with pleasure by 
every man who desires to see peace, con- 
cord and prosperity shared by every section 
of our common country and by every class 
of our very heterogeneous population. 

One of the most striking things we came 
across in Virginia was the almost universal 
acceptance of the settlement of the debt 
question. Nobody cared to discuss the 
matter. And yet this matter cannot be 
honestly regarded as settled until Virginia 
has entered into a mutual and equitable 



derstanding with her creditors. The ref- 
snce made to the matter by the Lynch- 
burg convention shows that intelligent men 
take our view of the matter." 

Mr. Fortune further says, in very di- 
rect language, that the votes of the 
colored race must in the future be ap- 
praised at a very different valuation 
from that which has been put upon 
them in the past. It is no longer, he 
thinks, a B matter of sentiment, but 
"purely a matter of business." 

"We are not looking for the, friendship of 
the Democratic or Republican party. 
Friendship, in politics, does not amount to 
a row of pins. We have enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the Republican machine for twenty 
years, so that as an outgrowth of this senti- 
ment that party has come to regard us as 
dependents and ■hirelings instead of loyal, 
devoted allies. 

Politics is purely a matter of business. 
Each premise to give by any party is simply 
for value received. There is no such maud- 
lin sentiment in the»»transaction as friend-^ 
ship any more than there is in negotiatinga' 
loan with a close-fisted banker. He lets 
you "have the use of his money on good se- 
curity and high interest. So it is with par- 
ties. They want votes and for these votes 
they promise through their i platforms and 
their leaders to give certain values in re- 
turn. 

Now, what the colored people of this 
country want is justice— the same measure 
meted out to the Irish and the German ele- 
ments ot our population. They are weary 
of sentiment, sound and fury. Such non- 
sense amounts to nothing. The manhood 
and the natural and constitutional rights of 
the race are what we contend for. If the 
Democratic party wants our votes it has only 
to proceed on the conditions here laid down 
to secure them. We don't want any friend- 
ship or lofty' condescension from Republican 
Or 'Democrat^ we simply want a square 
honest deal, as men and as citizens based 
upon the honest vote it is our high privilege 
to control. " 

The Virginia Critic publishes the fol- 
lowing letter, which, though perhaps 
a little obscure in style, still shows that 
the author knew what he meant, and 
that his meaning lay in the right direc- 
tion. 

"Every paper that one picks up now-a-days 
has something of Political Independence of 
the Negro. The^question is a growing one. 
and so widespread is becoming the political 
discontent that unless something is soon 
done it will ripen into an open opposition. 

The Negro in the South is beginning to 
see the truth of the statement made by that 
gifted and philosophical editor of the N. Y. 
Freeman, namely : that 'the nightmare of 
party neutralizes all our efforts and bars the 
advancement of the race." 

We are living in a new age. politically 
speaking, and under a new administration ; 
and as the age is new and the administration 
is new, it becomes us well to adjust ourselves 
to the altered conditions of affairs. Then 
again our interest is in the South. Our 
friends, in the ordinary business of life, are 
found here. If we want favors done we 
must look for these favors among the people 
for whom we daliy labor. Those scenes of 
bloodshed and murder will never more oc- 
cur if the proper understanding is brought 
about in the Southern States between the 
two races. It is to our advantage as Ne- 
groes to look around us and coolly and 
calmly weigh the situation as it presents it- 
self. Then let us act as best becomes us. 
We are only creatures of circumstances, too 
ready have we been-fo rush to every politi- 
cian that has started up and called himself 
our friend. Such tendencies in us as a race 
weaken rather than strengthen * * * 
Another fact is potent to my mind, it is this, 
that the more real interest a man has in a 
locality the more readily will he adopt the 
sentiment of that community. We often 
hear men say, if I lived in such and such a 
state my politics would be different. We 
must learn to do the same thing and not 
spend our lives in a hopeless fight fc* politi- 
cal supremacy in a country where the white 
man will ever Vule. We do stand much in 
our own light to oppose the wealth and in- 
t elligence of our section." 

The Critic's editorial view is this ; 

The purging of politics is needed in Vir- 
ginia, and we will hail the day when' the col- 
ored vote will so shape themselves as to 
wield a power. 'The color line,' the bug- 
bear of politics, particularly in the South, is 
dug up by stump orators of the two contend- 
ing parties to serve as a means to pinnacles 
of fame and power. Men of all grades and 
shades of society are all good enough to be a 
political dictator, — to crack the whip of boss- 
ism over his less favored 'brother in black.' 
The color line \i raised to the detriment of 
the colored voter. We abhor and condemn 
such claptrap and hope the colored race will 



trample down the influence of all men who 
are ready to bring forth such an issue. The 
long night of darkness through which the 
American Negro has been wandering has 
begun to dawn into day and no stumbling 
block should hinder its progress. We will 
remain a minor factor forever, unless the 
race set aside men whose only desire is to 
elevate self. If we are citizens we must vote I recogn 
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t upon principle of righ 
and expect others to do likewise. 

What will the 'color line' issue profit 
the race? When bad blood is engendered in 
thejheated political canvasses, who suffer the 
most? Whose blood is spilled? Whose 
widow's and children go out inio the public 
highways to beg their daily bread? Who is 
punished for the bloody acts committed? 
Who will prevent the repetition of the 
bloody acs? Answer these questions before 
you think of supporting men and measures 
that tend to bring about that diabolical issue 
' color line.' We hope that young men 
who have had the advantages of education, 
will unite and that the gray haired sires who 
have toiled in vain will assist to put forward 
every possible effort for a union on matters 
pertaining to the interest of our people; stop 
the everlasting oppression inourown camps, 
and put down political bossism as far as wc 
are concerned, thereby defeating the at- 
tempts of political culprits to use the r2ce 
as a tool. 

The Virginia Star exhorts its readers 
to stand by their old friends, and not to 
make a leap in the dark — on the princi- 
ple that "'tis better bear the ills we 
have, than fly to others that we know 
not of." 

"Those who are ever ready to criticise 
and complain of our Republican leaders 
would do well to remember that the Repub- 
lican party was always a nonentity until 
Genl. Mahone assumed the leadership of it. 
Let them remember that colored men_ were 
never before honored, and preferred as un- 
der Mahone's leadership. Let them also 
remember that the Republican party of 
this State was defeated and lost its power 
through just such senseless bickerings, fault 
findings, jealousies and vaporings as those 
to which we refer. The entire population 
of Virginia is over a million and a half. 
The whites outnumber the colored by two 
or three hundred thousand. The entire 
voting strength of the State in round num- 
bers is three hundred thousand. The white 
voters in the State outnumber the colored 
voters of the State abour one hundred and 
twenty thousand. Now if we raise the race 
question, what is to become of us? While 
two armies are confronting each other is 
that a time for dissensions in the ranks of 
either? Can we not stoop to conquer? 
When the battle is over, the victory won, 
and our leaders do not show a disposition 
to be just, it is our prerogative to cast them 
down from power. But for the sake of all 
that men hold dear let us not^uarrel in the 
face of the enemy and on the eve of battle. 
1*. is impossibe that we should understand 
everything our leaders do. Neither can 
they stop to consult us about every step 
they take. We must trust somebody. And 
whom better can we trust than those who 
have already s*hown themselves capable by 
leading us to victory?" 

The New York Free/nan is not so 
much afraid of "raising the race ques- 
tion" and in a very honest spirit recog- 
nizes the difficulties of President Cleve- 
land's position and the good work he is 
doing in the line of of party reform. 

"President Cleveland, it appears, is deter- 
mined to show, so far as his Administration 
is concerned, that the colored people of this^~, 
Republic are citizens in the broadest sense^n ' 
and shall have a decent participation in its 
honors and. usufructs. We are compelled to 
recognize the fact that Mr. Cleveland has 
heen, and is, much hampered in putting into 
practice the expressions of high regard for 
and interest in the race accredited to him in 
the early stages of his occupancy of the 
Presidential office, in the phenomenal ab- 
sence of colored Democrats upon whom to 
confer honor and his confidence. We should 
recognize this great obstacle in every move- 
ment Mr. Cleveland makes in matters affect- 
ing us. While, as we believed and said at 
the time of his taking office, Mr. Cleveland 
was disposed to treat the colored citizens of 
this Republic in a fair and magnanimous 
spirit, the partisan material upon which he 
was compelled to draw was marvellously 
small. The opposition of his party to the 
appointment or retention in office of Re- 
publicans, black or white, was recognized 
by.the country at large as one of the obsta- 
cles in the way of President Cleveland in 
dealing with the colored people in the broad 
spirit of his inaugural address and in views 



expressed by him to various bodies of col 
ored men who from time to time called upon 
him at the White House. But in this, as in 
other grave matters of policy, the President 
has shown himself equal to the plan he had 



tlined, and his party has shown a most 
dable spirit of aq 
policy as far as we are concerned. 

The Democratic party is making history 
for itself which honest lovers of the race 
and good government can use to advantage 
when the time comes. When the colored 
people are taught that the Democratic party 
— through its leaders that they 



have an honest right to participate in all the 
benefits of co-equal citizenship, and that, too, 
whichever party occupies the high scats of 
power; when the Republican party can no 
longer point to the fact that the colored man 
has nothing but injustice' to expect except it 
controls the powers o[ government, then 
indeed will the Bloody Shirt argument cease 
to have point and effett. the color-line in 
politics will vanish like! the mist at the ap- 
proach of the morning sun, and the occupa- 
tion of demagogues, quacks and tricksters, 
in at least that fruitful 1 field of agitation, 
will be forever gone. May the good work 
go on. and may the race at large refuse not 
to accord to President Cleveland the full 
measure of thanks for the work he has thus 
far done in our behalf." 



When the Charleston News & Courier 
subscribes to the utterances of the N. 
Y. Freeman we mav fairly feel that the 
day is not far off when the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb, and certainly 
the editorial above quoted from the 
latter and the following quotation from 
the former come pretty near to political 
unanimity. 

" It is nonsense to say that there is any ef- 
fort, or suggestion of effort, to revive ' the 
passions of the rebellion.' The people are 
heartily tired of misrepresentation and mis- 
govfrrnment, and it is just as important for 
them to show this feeling as to entertain it. 
The political light that is kept hid under a 
bushel is of very little use lor campaign pur- 
poses. The light on the hill can be seen 
and recognized of all men, and the light on 
the hill, in the Virginia campaign, is the 
long line of its citizens who are riding so 
early toward the polls. Virginia has had a hard 
time enough, God knows, under the rule 
which Virginians now seek to shake off for- 



The Memphis Appeal gives us for our 
closing item an editorial which sounds 
as if the Thanksgiving Day now near 
at hand, might be kept South as well 
as North, coming to be, not, as in the 
past merely a New England, but at last 
truly a National, festival. 

"The ice-pack has at last melted. The 
warm sunlight of patriotism, justice and 
intelligence has grown too warm for the 
ice-packs of sectional hatreds, and thev are 
driftjng down the stream and will soon be 
swallowed in the ocean of oblivion. Grant's 
last utterances did much toward warming 
into life a national brotherhood and un- 
locking the frozen rivers of patriotism. * * 
The ice-pack has given way, the mad pas- 
sions born in war have crumbled with it, 
and from this time forward the stream of 
patriotism will flow on, binding the people 
together in a loving brotherhood. In hearts 
that have long been cold and heavy the 
light of a new hope has been kindled. In 
every section of the Union men are turning 
their backs on the sad past and looking to 
the cheerful future. * * * * 

The signs of the times indicate that with 
the close of the canvass in Ohio, on Tues- 
day 13th instant, sectional hatreds will be 
buried out of sight forever. * * * 

ill sections are not only joine 
together by bayonets, but by the still strong- 
er ties of sympathy, affection, a common in- 
terest and a common destiny, no mind can 
comprehend the future greatness and grand- 
eur of the United States of America. New 
States will knock at the door of the union 
for admittance and will add additional 
splendor to the republic. Never did a na- 
tion have such future. Patriotism has s— 
planted' passion ; the War debt will soon 
liquidated ; we are a^eace with all other 
nations, the envy of mankind, the hope of 
the poor and oppressed and the terror of 
tyrants. With a union of hearts and hands 
our progress will be steadily onward. In 
1890 there will be 15,000,000 more people on 
our soil than there were in 1880. In three 
decades more after 1890, at the regular pro- 
gress which has been made in the past, -we 
will number 120,000,000 of people. The 
babe just born will not have reached mid- 
dle age then. Hundreds of thousands of 
railroads will be built,- and the far West 
will be occupied by the flow of irrmiigration. 

* * • Where will the flood-tide be 
twenty years hence, now that the people of 
America have struck hands in fnendship^L* ' 
There is nothing that can 1 mar our high des- 
tiny, and what a country ours will be fifty 
years from now. " ■ > 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY ORRA I.ANGHORNE. 

„.The Pittsylvania Jail. 

During a stay of some days in the pleas- 
ant little village o( Chatham, 1 learned that 
my young friend Kitty Maurice, who is 
living there, was in the habit of visiting the 
jail every Saturday to read to the prisoners, 
and was well versed in affairs pertaining to 
that institution. I was glad of an opportu- 
ompany her on her weekly visit. 



and about 6 o'clock on*a lovely sunshiny af- 
ternoon we set out. _ 

Kitty, who is a sweet, pure looking young 
woman, with a remarkable air of gentle dig- 
nity about her. being dressed entirely in 
white, with a simple straw hat. carried a 
package of Sunday-school papers and a lit- 
tle book in her hand, and made a very 
agreeable picture of a philanthropist. 

We went first to one of the stores in the 
village. I did not know why, until Kitty 
asked a young man standing in the doorway 
to go with us to the jail. I learned that 
this is one of her rules, as she is very partic- 
ular about observing the proprieties. 

The jail is a new, substantial and hand- 
some building, in the centre of the place, set 
in the middle of a large yard and close to 
the Court House. It is one of the finest 
structures in the town, and there is nothing 
in the external appearance, which would ata 
first sight indicate its character. As we ap- 
proached the jail, Kitty discovered the jail- 
or at a distance, and despatched another 
youth to tell him she wanted him. She has 
taught school here for several terms, many of 
her pupils being older than herself; and she 
seems to be looked upon in the village as a 
being of some superior order, who deigns 
to dwell among the wandering sheep of 
that fold in the capacity of shepherdess, and 
any of the men and boys*>f the place do 
whatever she bids them as if it were their 
bounden duty, and her orders could not be 
gainsaid. 

The jailer came when called for. and at 
once ushered us into thtt airy, well-lighted 
ante rooms of the jail. Then he produced 
some ponderous keys and opened a heavy 
door leading into a great stone hall, with 
large grated windows on two sides. 

An alley some four feet wide ran around 
three sides of this hall, surrounding a hdge 
iron cage, with upper and lower stories, di- 
vided in cells about 6xio feet in size, several 
of them containing prisoners. There were 
two staircases of iron, one leading to the 
cell occupied by women, the other to the 
merTs division upstairs. 

The place was clean, and nothing in the 
least unpleasant in the atmosphere. Water 
was piped into the cells, so that the prison- 
ers could get it at will, and the jailer said 
once a week, the prisoners were made to 
come out into the hall, one by one, and 
thoroughly bathed. They had room enough 
to move about, and there was as much com- 
fort in the arrangement as could well be 
given to men closely confined. They had 
swinging beds, which could be put out of 
the way when not needed. | 

It was intensely warm and the prisoners 
looked very dismal, as their eager faces 
peered at us through the bars of the cage. 
Most of them were colored men. The jail- 
er said their offenses were chiefly petty 
larceny and fighting in drunken rows. He 
always had more men than, women, more 
colored than white. He did not think pun- 
ishing people this way did much good. 
The same people often came back to him. 
The negroes were generally wry ignorant. 
It was rare for the colored people who had 
had any chance for education to break the 
laws. One young man. who had been off to 
a boarding school, had stolen a pair of 
trousers and had been sentenced lor 30 days 
in his vacation. The officer, who was a 
pleasant, cheerful looking young man. said 
with a smile, that this student who showed 
such poor results of education, "got his dis- 
abilities removed in time to go back to Col- 
lege the next term." This was the only 
case of the kind reported. 

The Hampton students were generally 
very well spoken of by the white people. 

A white man, old and coarse looking, had 
just been brought in, charged with robbing 
a house in the country of $300. He was 
very rough in manner, but softened a little 
when Kitty in her gentle way talked with 
him and asked if he would like something 
to read. /'A newspaper" he said a little less 
gruffly, and eagerly seized upon one she 
gave him. 

We had been told a colored woman was 
in jail for killing a man, and when we asked 
. for her, the jailer gave his keys to an old 
lame, simple looking black man, who had 
been followi ng us round like a dog and talk- 
ing all the time of Miss Kitty's stfeetness 
and goodness, and told hint to bring the 
girls down. I learned that he had been put 
in jail some months before for stealing some- 
thing to eat, and was so entirely tractable, 
so anxious to do anything he wu bid, that 
the jailer had kept him wken his term was 



out, as a sort of non-commissioned officer, 
and he was very useful in the jail. 

When not obeying some order from the 
jailer, the poor old lame creature sank down 
on the floor in a corner, with an air of ab- 
ject humility touching to see. 

When given the keys he stumped briskly 
up the stairs, and soon returned with two 
young colored girls. 

One of them was very black and had a 
heavy stupid face, and scarcely raised her 
eyes when spoken to. The jailer said she 
was charged with stealing. 

The other girl, some fifteen years old, was 
about the color of a ginger cake, and had a 
bright pleasant face, and lively way of talk- 
ing, just the sort of girl most southern la- 
dies would like as a nurse or housemaid. 
She seemed much pleased to get out of her 
cell and have a chance to see visitors, and 
came cheerfully forward with some lace 
knitting she was doing in her hand. 

It was difficult to realize that this lively 
looking child, for she was very little more, 
had committed murder and I could hardly 
bring myself to mention the subject to her. 
She was nothing loth to talk of it, however, 
and seemed to have no compunctions at all 
in regard to what she had done, considering 
herself the aggrieved party. She was eager 
to tell how it all happened.- Said the old 
man she had laid low. had hired her with 
several other young Africans to woik his 
tobacco patch, and had quarreled because 
they did not work fast enough to suit him. 
He had accused her of idling and struck 
her several times with a stout stick, and she 
had "picked up a rock and knocked him in 
the head ; she did not mean to kill him. only 
to hit him because he had hit her first." 
The jailer said he supposed the girl would 
be discharged upon examination as there 
was no malicious intent in the crime she 
had committed. 

The girl when asked about herself stated 
with evident complacency that her mother 
belonged to "Sam Houston" the great slave 
holder of the district, who had once owned 
three thousand of his fellow creatures and 
had immense landed estates in several coun- 
ties of Virginia and North Carolina. As to 
hejehances to learn, the girl said she had 
been to school a little, had begun to learn 
to spell and took very kindly to the sugges- 
tion that she might learn to read from her 
companion, who professed to have that ad- 
vantage, while in jail. 

Having collected her audience, Kitty talked 
to them a little and then read to them for 
some time. 

The fair young girl in her purity and gen- 
tleness looked like the image of white-robed 
Virtue, surrounded by these dark and gloomy 
faces stained with the record of crime and 
brutalized by vice and ignorance. 

While regarding the scene with interest. 
I could but wonder why of all the people of 
the village, which contains eight churches, 
each having its pastor, with one or two res- 
ident preachers to spare, it had occurred 
only to this young lady to carry the divine 
message of love and comfort to the "spirits 
in prison" and those who sat in the shadow 
of darkness. 

The jailer said as a general thing he had 
no trouble at all with the prisoners, but re- 
cently he had had a very hard case, a young 
white man brought in from one of the moun- 
tain districts, who had been so violent and 
uncontrollable, he had been compelled to 
resort to extreme measures with him. 

This prisoner, named Palmer, a strong 
and vigorous youth, in appearance a fine 
specimen of humanity, bore a terrible char- 
acter and was, it seemed, an utterly brutal 
and depraved creature. He was arrested 
for horse stealing and the officers who com- 
mitted him warned the jailer that he would 
have his hands full In trying to manage him. 
He had never been known to work a day in 
his life, had from childhood been a gambler, 
drunkard and outlaw. He was believed to 
have murdered his mother, though the evi- 
dence was not strong enough to convict 
him, the old woman having been found dead 
in her lonely cabin, the body lying between 
two beds, where she had been smothered. 
When first brought to the Chatham jail he 
had raged like a wild beast, had (ought the 
jailer and other prisoners, and behaved like 
the savage he had been represented. Kitty 
Maurice had gone to the jail on her weekjjr 
visit, without having heard anything of this 
mountaineer and talked and read to the 
prisoners as usual. She had noticed a new 
prisoner, a great, fine looking white boy, 
who had stared at her with wondering eyes 
when she entered, had seemed dazed when 
she approached and talked to him, bad 
drawn as near to her as the bars of the cage 
would admit, thrown himself full length on 
the floor with his face pressed close. .to the 
iron and gazed at her without changing his 
positio 1 as long as she stayed. When out- 
side the jail. Kitty met one of her cousins, 
the Deputy Sheriff, who said he had been 
looking out for her to warn her not to go to 
the jail on account of an outlaw who had 
just been brought in, and that she must not 
think of visiting the prisoners while he was 



there ! It was this lion of the mountains 
who had laid down at the feet of the lamb ! 

The desperado continued utterly savage 
towards the men about him, and a culmina- 
tion was reached when he used some out- 
rageously insulting words to a poor, plain 
white woman who visited her husband in 
the jail. The man roused to fury by the 
insult of his wife sprang at the outlaw who 
was in the cell with him. and a battle follow- 
ed. The jailer and his aids were summoned, 
and it required the strength of four men to 
tie the young desperado who would probably 
have killed the other prisoner if let alone. 
The other officers were called in and after 
consultation it was decided to whip Palmer 
severely. After this discipline they had no 
further trouble, the young savage keeping 
sullen silence until tried, convicted and sent 
to the penitentiary. 

I wanted to visit the Almshouse as well 
as the jail, but my short visit did not per- 
mit me to do so. With much that was dis- 
couraging among the poor and ignorant 
classes. I heard ol one case of faithfulness to 
filial duty that was gratifying enough to go 
into Ingersnll's paper, which is to record 
the good things of humanity instead ol the 

Many years ago, a young white woman in 
Pittsylvania county, committed that most 
grievous of offenses according to the South- 
ern standard, in giving birth to a child whose 
father was a Negro. The woman and her 
boy for many years led a wretched life, poor 
and outcast, deemed by all the lowest of the 
low. As the boy grew older and realized 
his condition, he seemed, like Ishmael, 10 
feel that "every man's hand was against 
him." there was no friend to help him to 
rise. He suddenly disappeared and in the 
course of time his mother, old. infirm and 
miserable, was sent to the almshouse. 
There she had lingeredr ignored by her own 
people, forgotten hy the world. Years hai 
passed away, when, as suddenly as he had 
gone, the outcast boy, grown to be a vigo- 
rous man, appeared again in his native village. 
He had managed to become independent 
and had returned to seek his poor disgraced 
mother. 

He took her from the almshouse, rented 
a little farm near the village, furnished the 
house, established her in it. and provided 
comfortably for her declining years. 



gave challenge to the strongest man for 
combat. Some of the people privately ad- 
vised him to desist, informing him that the 
man challenged was Kohala's " pokela " best, 
man, and that he would be killed. The chief 
however persisted and in the contest killed 
the " pokela." 

At length early one morning with the aid. 
of divination he with his priest reached '.he 
mauka edge of the woods of Puna and be- 
held the house of Laieikawai with the rain- 
bow bending over it. He was bearing with 
him the most splendid of thc^ famous feath- 
er cloaksfas a wedding present. He sudden- 
ly exclaimed to his attendant. "It is all of 
no avaiHor us to go on." Let us return 
home. I have brought the most magnificent 
present to be obtained in these lands, the 
choicest of feather cloaks, but see, even the 
very thatch ol her house 'is composed of 
such fe .thers. What lis my cloak worth to 
her? 

He returned to the beach, but soliciting 
the aid of the gods came back to witness 
contests of the Lizard and Dog gods, arid at 
last by the help of his celestial frierids'ob- 
tained her whom he had so long followed 
for his bride. After marriage she was sought 
by her other suitors, was spirited away to 
the Society Islands by her Lizard god. and 
at length was herself deified in the skies. ■ 



Legend of Laieikawai, 

Sometime since, Kamakan, one of the 
the best Hawaiian historians, now dead, 
published in the Kuokoa, the native paper, 
the Legend of Laieikawai. of which Rev. L. 
Andrews said in the preface of his Diction- 
aiy, that many volumes more of the same 
quality might be published displaying the 
power of imagination of the Hawaiians and 
the richness of their language for expressing 
the nicest shades of love, hatred, revenge 
and jealousy. Like nearly all nations the Ha- 
waiians thus had a sort of literature of a he- 
roic age handed down from generation to 
generation. 

' The abstract of the " Kaao" (story) is. 
that an ancient King of Kauai at his mar-, 
riage made an agreement with his bride that 
of their future children the boys should be 
preserved alive and the girls put to death. 
Their first child, a girl, was, by a family 
friend, hidden away in a secluded valley and 
grew up, under the name of Laieikawai, to be 
of supernal beauty ; and was always disting- 
uished on acco Jnt of her superior nature by 
a rainbow bending over her place of resi- 
dence.- 

At length a famous Soothsayer discovered, 
by divination, the facts about her and under- 
took to find her for a wife for the King of 
Kauai, the successor of her father. 

By divination her guardian learned of this 
Soothsayer's search for her, and removed 
from Kauai to Oahu. The Soothsayer fol- 
lowed her and one evening with great joy 
beheld her rainbow arching over Koolau, 
and went to rest hoping to find her in the 
morning, but during the night her guardian 
was warned in a dream and fled to Molokai. 

The Kauai King now accompanied the 
priest in quest of her. He got a glimpse of 
her rainbow one night from Oahu as it was 
bending over Molokai. But like the fabled 
pot of gold at the rainbow's end, when he 
reached Molokai she was not there, but her 
rainbow was to be seen on Maui. Warned 
again in a dream, her guardian descended 
from the Maui mountains to Kauapoli, Maui, 
to obtain a canoe. Laieikawai was here so 
careless as to let her veil a moment blow 
aside, and the natives of the region were 
amazed and enchanted by a glimpse of sup- 
erhuman beauty. Her flight with her guard- 
ian continued to Lanai, to Ulupalakna, Hana, 
and at last to Puna of Hawaii. The chief 
followed along the shores of Maui, every- 
where attracting great crowds, following 
with admiration the power and beautvof 
his bodily form. Sailing in a canoe from 
Harm he landed at Kohala while a great 
multitude of the Hawaii people were gath- 
ered for games. He entered the crowd and 



The very great value and efficiency 
of the Life Saving Service is probably 
hardly appreciated even by those of us 
who live directly upon the coast, and 
although the story of its work is as ex- 
citing as any romance, or often, alas, 
as any tragedy, yet there are compara- 
tively few to whom its existence is any- 
thing more than a bare fact. The 
thoroughness of itsorganization andthe 
fortitude and heroism of the men who 
stand always ready to risk their lives in 
the service of others, have achieved re- 
sults of which modern humanitarian 
science has reason to be proud. The last 
report of this Service is more interesting 
than any of its predecessors, and we 
should like to attract the attention of 
our readers to the following noticC of 
it taken from the Popular .Science 
Monthly for October, especially on ac- 
count of its bearing upon the question 
of Civil Service reform. v 

" Five stations were added during the year 
and the number of stations at its close was 
lai. Of these, 56 were on the Atlantic 37 
on the lakes, 7 on the Pacific, and 1 
at the Falls of the Ohio. The whole num- 
ber of disasters reported was 430, endanger- 
ing $10,607,940 of property, and the lives of 
4,432 persons. Of the persons, all but twen - 
ty were saved, and only S I -446.586 of the 
property was lost. The number of vessels 
totally lost was 64. The Service has co-op- 
erated in scientific movements by assisting 
investigations in marine zoology, and by 
collecting 'singing-sands' for examination 
by Professor H. C. Bolton. The conclud- 
ing statement in the summarized report, re- 
garding the character of the Service's men, 
is very suggestive. It is: ' It. is felt that sel- 
dom in the history of organizations has a 
body of men been assembled so equal in 
qualification for the stern tasks set them, 
and so splended in their efficiency.-- That 
they can have^such a character collectively 
is clearly attributable to their having been 
selected for their posts solely on pro- 
fessional grounds, without the slightest 
reference to their politics. The constant 
purpoffl of the officers in charge has ever 
been t»obtain for station duty the ablest 
and trustiest surfmen. Previous reports of 
the Service have made apparent how diffi- 
cult it was, for years, to limit the choice of 
these agents to the simple tests of their abil- 
ity and trustworthiness, and how great and 
absolute a help in this regard has been the 
statute of 1882, peremptorily exempting the 
selection from political influences. It can 
be safely said that in no instance have the 
requirements of that statute been disregard- 
ed, either in spirit or letter." 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. G. V. Dorsey, Piqua/HBhio, says: 
have used it in dyspepsia with ve^ marked 
benefit. If there is deficiency of acid in the 
stomach, nothing affords more relief, while 
the action on the nervous system is decided- 
ly beneficial." 
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SILHOUETTES. 

BY ALICE II. BACON, 

Where Some of our Money 
come From. 



c ew of those who work in a great charita- 
ble institution like this school: few of those 
who reap its benefits, and perhaps fewer still 
3 those who visit it and see its grounds, its 
iViln.-s its industries and its classrooms. 
; . r,,e or even know of the countless 
3£ consecrated by prayers and tears given 
y [[., sacrifices, struggles and self-denials, 
whichhave helyed to build upand make the 
institution what it is to day 

i 1 [ write a letter lies before, me which 
His the story of one gift recently bestowed 
upon the school, a story which is but one a- 
mnng the many that might be :to Id. 

There is the little sheet of black edged 
paper written over in a delicate feminine 
h Xd ; a letter accompanying a checoue for 
nearly $8oo.oo. the beginning of our Library 

En s d o°mwhere in the generous North there 
lives a jninister of Christ's gospel with a lov- 
ine wife and a little flock of children growing 
up about him. He is a man whose name is 
a ready well known among us as a student 
ind thinker of more than usual force : but 
he i a young man still, his salary ,s small, 
his family large, and with little to look for- 
ivard to as an inheritance in case the bread- 
winner should be taken away. So year by 
vear i little sum of money is laid aside in 
ihl-'in-ings bank for each child and by care- 
ful saving these little accounts slowly grow. 
Eacn child will have something for a start 
in life when the time comes, and that little 
is continually becoming more. 

But suddenly the shadow of God s hand 
fall upon the little group, and Charley, the 
bright boy toward whose future the parents 
were looking with such hope and pride is 
taken away from their loving care to -be- 
hold the face of our Father which is in 
Heaven." After the first shock of the be- 
reavement is over and the tender longing and 
yearning comes in place of the sharp pain 
and anguish of a recent loss parents and 
children debate in the little family parlia- 
ment what shall be done with the savings 
bank account that Charley will never need 
now The childrendo not wish itdivided 
up and added to their portions, it 15 Char- 
ley's and must be used as a memorial of 
him, and so with faith in the work that is 
being done at Hampton and inthe hope of 
aiding that work, this $800.00, the savinu 
of many years and the memorial of 
sorrow bravely borne in Christian 
sion, is given'into our change as ; 
trust to be kept and used, as wisely as in us 
lies, in memory of little Charley. 

A short study of the Treasurer's Report 
for any year gives one a little idea of the vari- 
ous and widely scattered sources from which 
the money that supports the school is drawn. 
New York and New England furnish the 
greater part of the gifts, but on our repoit 
we find Illinois, Indiana. Ohio, the Hawaiian 
Islands in the west, the fair land of France 
in the east, Virginia and Louisana in the 
south, all contributing to the work, that the 



world's goods for others whom they esteem 
poorer tha-: themselves. As we glance 
down the columns of the report, our atten- 
tion is arrested here and there by the words 
charity school. " mission school." Here is the 
brief story of one such gift that is taken 
from the letter accompanying a$7o.oo schol- 
arship. " The children are the poorest, most 
forlorn of any in our city, but by their own 
vote have most gladly given this money- 
Think ol the pennies earned here and there 
by boot-blacking, newspaper selling, bundle 
carrying, any and all of the various means 
by which these poor little city waifs earn 
their scanty livings'. Think of how much 
labor, sorrow, sacrifice those 70°°. pennies 
represent, and thinking of these things con- 
sider the reponsibility before God of those 
who have to administer wisely the money 
gained from such sources. Another example 
comes from another western city. A schol- 
arship is received from a Sunday school class 
made up entirely of shop girls. After their 
hard days of labor thev had spent their eve- 
nings in manufacturing such little articles as 
would attract purchasers and by the sale of 
these had secured the money to give to the 
school. Is'nt there genuine benevolence in 



_ id settled America 1620 years ago the set- 
tlement of America was made by Columbers 
and his kind men wanted to go to a place 
where they could worship god like they 
want to and Columbers left them by there 
self and told them when one half of them 
went to sleep in the night the others watch 
and so one night tliey all went to sleep and 
they all were killed by the indians." 

This painful tragedy, finishes the account 
of the settlements in general and the more 
particular question, "Where was the first 
settlement made in Massachusetts ?" elicits 
the remarkable piece of history given be- 
low. 

" Columbers was the first settlement in 
mortusetts and the first sett 
ica was the place was filled 1 
in Massachusetts the people 
sachusettsthe Pilgr' — ' 
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One or two instances of still a different 
kind must be noticed. We find that the 
Penn. Abolition Society gives three scholar- 
ships. Money given long ago for one pur- 
pose, having seen the purpose accomplished, 
is given for kindred uses, and so the Penn. 
Abolition Society finding nothing remaining 
to abolish, devotes its funds to the education 
of the Negro for whose benefit the society 
was originally formed. Here is another 
case " The Pensioners Loan Fund " is a 
fund given to the school year after year to be 
,ed to any promising student in need of 
pecuniary aid. It is a pension from the United 
States given by the pensioner himself and 
in a great manv instances has given most 
timely aid to Students who otherwise could 
not have completed their school course. 
Sometimes it is repaid soon, sometimes the 
debt hangs on for years. An instance is in 
mv mind now of one voung girl to whom 
was lent some $60 or $70. from this fund; 
three years after her graduation every pen- 
ny was returned into the school treasury. 
Now for a girl who is teachirfc five to seven 
months in the year and receivVfg any where 
from $20. to $30. a month oul of which all 
her expenses are to be paid for the whole 
year a debt ol $60 to $7°- oaid to the last 
penny in three years shows economy, pluck 
and self-denial that cannot be too highly 
valued. 

These area few of the many cases that con- 
stantly come up. showing us how great a re- 
sponsibility lies upon officers, teachers and 
students to use wisely and well all opportuni- 
ties which money so given may bring to any- 
one connected with this school. There is 
something in such gifts as these that conse- 
crate and render holy the whole work.and we 
iay feel sure that this school has a warm 
place in the heart of everyone who offers 
upon its altar such loving sacrifice as this. 
God grant that the altar may be not un- 
worthy of the sacrifice. 



-- -jghtthey could worship God 
liked but the place were filled up with quak- 
ers and the quakers worshiped God as they 
wanted to do but some of the people were 
bothered with the quakers a. good deal a- 
bout the quakers were not." 

After this lucid account of the conflicts 
of rival sects in New England, the next 
question takes us nearer home, " *Vhat was 
the first settlement made in Virginia?" 

" Columbers and his men were the first set- 
tlement of Virginia and when they came to 
settle Virginia it was a long time before 
they settled Virginia and when they settled 
Virginia the indians troubled them so bad 
:hey did not no what to do and the 
_ ns treated them bad so they were 
troubled with the indians very bad and A- 
:a was settled the indians planted sead 
i the summer the sead came up and 
very pretty a,nd they had corn to eat 
all the winter long and some in the summei 



Mr. Johnson was working at his machine, 
iring a broom, and was dressed with his 
usual neatness. 1 asked him carefully how 
he was getting on in his efforts to make a 
living and received most encouraging replies. 
I told him that I thought that the people 
who had helped to pay for his education 
would be interested to hear about him. so I 
was going to write a few lines for the South- 
ern Workman to tell them what he was do- 
ing. His face lighted up with pleasure as 
he said -Tell 'em dat I'm jus' as good a 
man as ever I was," the word there referring 
not t6 moral goodness but meaning ability 
to work and provide for His family. After 
quite a conversation with him in which he 
told me how he went about and sold his 
brooms, now at Hamptcjn. now at Fortress 
Monroe, again at Newport News, picking 
up little orders here anti there and trying to 
establish a regular business, I left an order 
for a whisk broom and came away feeling 
that so far at least the education of Daniel 
Johnson had been a successful experiment, 
and that the money given for that purpose 
had been spent wisely in setting up and 
rendering self supporting, one who would 
otherwise have been all his life a pauper de- 
pendent upon the charity of others for the 
support of himself. and his family. 
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North has started and carried on so long. 
And now this year there comes from the 
Orient, the land of fable and romance, a bit 
of help from the " Fishers of the Bosphorus," 
a society formed of the children of Ameri- 
can Missionaries in [and about Constantino- 
ple. Not content with fishing in their own 
waters, these unwearied anglers have cast a 
line into the Chesapeake, and in loving re- 
membrance of the land of tneir fathers, have 
sent their contribution toward the work 
in which we are engaged. 

Let us just take the report and run our 
eyes down its columns. Here reported fiom 
one of New England's pleasantest villages, 
among the elms and streams of Litchfield 
Co., Conn., is a list of gifts by summer so-' 
journers, who in the time of /est and recrea- 
tion have not forgotten that the work of the 
world must go on. Many more such in- 
stances may be found as we look over these 
pages. Here from New Hampshire is the 
report from a summer missionary society 
that sends down as a-result of labor during 
the time when almost every one who can, 
is indulging in the delight of doing nothing, 
$28.00 one year, the next, over $200. Under 
this head too we should mention a scholar- 
ship contributed by various young ladies 
met by chance at a seaside resort and carry- 
ing into their summer's pleasure thespirit of 
benevolence which is only too apt to be 
laid aside with other accompaniments of 
home worry and care. All through the re- 
port we see examples of the interest in the 
school among people at summer resorts, an 
interest aroused often by the -pretence of 
Hampton Students as employe! in the ho- 
tels from which these solid expressions of 
good-will are dated. 

Here is another phase of the interest in 
the school, an interest pathetic indeed as is 
always the sympathy of those poor in this 



Members of the Society of Friends will 
doubtless take pleasure in hearing" some- 
thing as startling as the following in regard 
to the early history of their race. This is 
the answer to the question "Who were the 
Quakers.?" 

" The leaders was John Handcock was one 
of the greatest leaders the quakers lived in 
Rhode Island and they made that their 
home and quakers were treated very bad by 
the indians so that the people had to go 
home and stay and let the people have the 
place that they wanted and some said that 
they think quakers ought to worship God 
in their own way. Baptist in their way." 

The following graphic description of the 
Boston Tea Party must not be omitted. 

"There was a ship that was sent in with 
tea and the ship was loaded and some of the 
people went to by tea but they could not by 
no tea and so the people told them that they 
had some tea comming and they should not 
have none of their tea and it was a long 
time before the tea came and the people 
were made mad and they throw all there 
tea over and said they would drink no tea 
but drink water and eat their meals without 
any tea and all their tea was thrown over- 
board so that is all i no about this lesson be- 
cause ! have never read this lesson at school 
but I read it." 

The account of the thirteen colonies is as 
follows. 

"The 13 colines was George Washingto 



Library Notes. 

One of the results of our new experiment 
Bible study has already appeared. The 
,_;ne is the library. Student with Bible in 
hand and perplexed expression o! counte- 
nance approaches librarian. '■ Please Miss, 
can you tell me in what part of 'the Bible I 
will find about Robinson Crusoe ? " The 
librarian's position is more or less beset with 
difficulties fr'om the variety and peculiarity 
of questions that are poured upon her. Some- 
times it is difficult to preserve a becoming 
sobriety of demeanor under an attack like 
that narrated above. 

Here are examples of the questions pro- 
pounded. ■• Where can I find the Apo- 
chrypha?" "Please Miss, do frogs have- 
bones ? The natural history classes set the 
luniors all at work and there are busy times 
for the librarian during the first of the year 
in trying to produce from our limited stock 
of books enough works on natural history 
to give the whole 120 of the Junior class an- 
opportunity for individual research in that 
fascinating study. One of the favorite re- 
quests repeated again and again by students 
who have no pronounced literary tastes of 
their own is " Please Miss, will you pick me 
out a pretty reading book." Sometimes a 
study of the catalogue will lead a student to 
call for some book fancied for its title alone, 
as last year when a small book, of would-be 
poetry, entitled " Lines for the Gentle and 
Loving"" was asked for and emerged, for the 
a ;„ irriual on the sr.ene.in the 



Humors of the Classroom 

■7 • .t n.,.i»r Crhool rami the fol- Samuel Adams, and John Handcock. and 
From the Butler School come : tne_ioi Quincy they found in America 



lowing examination paper containing 
interesting facts hitherto unknown t_ — 
dents of American history. 

1. Tell the story of the discovery of 
America. 

••All met four hundred years ago, when 
Columbers recovered America, and they 
liked Columbers and a ship was sent to dis- 
cover the new world and they saw bushes 
floating on the water and„some of them 
said that it must bin land some whare and 
so they went along further and when Col- 
umbers Icame there it was a few Indians 
there he-sent ships, out in Chesepeake bay 
Columbers went into the woods, carried an 
Indian with them so that the other Indians 
might not trouble them, and he told tor 
me (n) that he would stay jn America till it 
was settled and, when it was settled any | 



America 

50 years ago after James town was settled 
.here so many bad people there that they 
had to get a police to rule the state of Vir- 
in that time the people who settled 
the state of Virginia was very bad." 

With this unconscious thrust at, the "F 
. V.'s" the examination paper closes. It 
was written by a child whose attendance at 
school had been very irregular but who 
wanted to try and see what she could do. I 
do not' give it as a specimen paper, but sim- 
ply to show what interesting fields even a 
slight study of history may open up to a 

.LIU 1 . : mnn ; n nrinn Th.M.»m..D narenne 



first time since its arrival on the scene.in the . 
early years of the library, into the light of 
day from its retired position on one of the 
shelves. This choice was made by a student 
after a series of unsatisfied demands first for 
books on " etiquetty." then for a complete 
letter writer, and failing in these directions 
recourse was finallv had to the catalogue 
with the results given above. A curious de- 
mand came in last year in connection. be- 
with the Natural History classes, for a 
book on the " hoppergrass and the crusty- 
grass. " It is needless to say that the libra- 
rian was 
volume. 



child's imagination, There are many persons 
at work now trying to discover the different 
ideas that go to make up the contents of a 
child's mind. To all such students I recom- 
mend the careful study of this examination 



It is needless to say uan 

unable to furnished the desired 



Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 

A VALUBLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. 

Dr T H. Newland, Jr., St. Louis. -Mo. 
savs •' " I have used it in diseases of the uri- 
nary organs, such as gravel, and particularly 
s^eTmatorrhcea, with very gDod results and 
think it a very valuable remedy in those- 
diseases." 



was settled and, £ken It .TO settled any to< ^ ntajn m th hts 

body that want to live £?£J^* ""d worthy of note in the cause of psychological 
there were a good many Indians tnere ami »" J *> 



there were a good many indians there 
they talked kind to the indians so that they 
would not trouble or kill them or there 
children neighbor when Columbers and nis 
men had settle America they bilt houses and 
staid in them and then Hampton were made 
and mill creak the people all came together 
and filled the place up & it was made public 
and that is all i no about discovry Americas. 
I want here when this lesson was red. 

After this breathless and original account 
of "Columbers and his men," in answer to 
the next question "Tell what selt ements 
were made, ' our young student comes boldly 
up forthesecond innings with the following : 
"The settlement w.ere made by Columbers 
and his roen.when they found America and 
some said If it was not enough to settle 
America they would send of after some to 
help settle America but it was enough for 
to settle America so they all got together 



research. 

Our Broom Maker. 

Friends who contributed toward the edu- 
cation of the blind man Daniel Johnson in 
the trade of broom making may be interest- 
ed to hear what he has to say for himself 
after a summer of work at his new trade. I 
visited him to-day and found him at his 
work in a large airy room in the machine 
shop oh the school grounds. His little son 
was helping him by sweeping up litter, sew- 
ing brooms and making himself generally 
useful. Every 'morning the- little fellow 
leads his father over from Hampton to the 
School, stays with ,him during his working 
hours, goes about with him when he goes 
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PEarlM 

The Great Invention, 

For EASY WASHING, 

II UAID II MfT, IIT II Hli W»T«- 

»-«*<.«■ ■• rJLBMIC T BAUDS, 

„d p«tic«iMiy «i»*«l » w °" t f' i T''J!^. ' 

No Mfc rioh or poo- a»°U *> 
Sold or .11 Grown, bat "••<>'>" »' Pf* - > 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK- _ 
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Letters from Hampton. Graduates. 

A Constant Need. Rough and 
Ready. Old and New. Darkness 
and Light. " "'With Allmv Might. 

a constant need. 
The never ceasing appeal from our 
students for reading matter, papers, 
books, Bibles, hymn books, cards, pict- 
ure, any and everything that can be 
utilized in a school room, is and can be 
answered only in part. Good material 
of this sort is used literally to the last 
scrap by these young teachers, and our 
fxiends can hardly send us too much of 



it. 



Prince George, Co.. Va. 

Jan. 31, 1SS5, 



My Dear Miss C : 

1 received your circu- 
lar some time ago and would have respond- 
ed long before this but I have been too bu- 
sy to write. You see by this heading that I 
am away from home. I came to this coun- 
ty in December to take a school ; have 
taught two montns very successfully. I have 
thirty pupils on roll and get an average of 
twenty-five, though I am only paid thirty 
dollars for an average of twenty. My chil- 
dren are fond ol me and I think a great deal 
of them. Indeed I like my work ever so 
well. My health is better too than it was 
when I was at home. The school-chouse is 
an old log church, daubed with "nature's pu- 
rest production," has [our wooden windows 
that slide back to admit light, is situated on 

B 's road in B -School District. Such 

is the rude description of my school-house 
and it is in the center of i dens? (orest. I 
live a quarter of a mile away at a place 
called 'EeIbanks"on Powell's Creek a branch 
of the lames River. It is within twenty- 
two miles of Petersburg and nine of City 
Point, Va. 

Mr. B . the superintendent, comes to 

see me quite often*nd is much pleased with 
my manner of teaching. The last time he 
came to see me he asked me if I'd make a 
drawing of the School-house and grounds, 
and send it to him by the last of January. I 
did so and he was so pleased with it that he 
senf it to Mr. R. R. Farr, Superintendent 
Public Instruction. Richmond Va., for the 
Superintendent's Conference that will be 
held there February 1st. of this year. 

I hope to have something more interest- 
ing to write next time. I don't get any pa- 
pers to read now. but I know it is my fault. 
Remember me kindly to alt my friends and 
co-workers but accept my love for yourself. 
1 will be thankful for any reading matter 
you will send me. I have organized a Sun- 
day School also, which 1 nearly forgot to 
mention, and we have no papers or bibles, 
please send us anything you can spare. 

" Yours truly, 

S. E. B. 



of the patrons. I 1 
seems to be forsak< 
and enlightenment 1 

Really the people 
much so to know h( 
when in company, o: 
Dr harder here than I have at any place 
nee I have been leaching. Heretofore they 
have had a teacher here who was unqualified 
for the work and the Board only paid him 
from $12. to $15. per month for his services. 
And you know such as this ruins a school, 
consequently, it has taken me two thirds of 
my time to put the school in working order. 
No sooner had I got to the place than I 
found that no Hamptonians had ever been 
here, and upon inquiry I found that there 
had never been one here who had done the 
work of a good and efficient teacner. 

The Sunday school closed the first of De- 
cember until the first of May on account of 
bad weather, and children living so far from 
the church. Since I have been here 1 have 
organized a Debating Society in which all 
participate quite freely I have the largest 
of my boys to debate every Friday evening 
on some easy subject. This is often called 
a " God forsaken place," by the lowest of 
spokesmen, but it is not true, for I find some 
true Christians here who seem to know 
nothing else in the world but how to serve 
their Maker. There are some parents 
around here who have never sent their chil- 
dren to school, and with some of them 1 
have prevailed and got them to send them 
out. I made an arrangement with the School 
Board, by which I can furnish books to in- 
digent pupils, having them charged to me 
until I return them at the close of school. 
My school is very near out now and truly I 
am no', sorry of it at all. I expect to be an 
agent for the Every day Encyclopedia «k 
People's Popular Dictionary this summer. 
The book is published by Thayer Merriam 
& Co. of Philadelphia. They offer me a 
very good commission and the book is one 
I think will sell very fast. 

Well I must stop before I go too far for your 
patience. I hope to hear from you. I would 
like to hear from vou concerning the book. 
Do you think it will pay, or do you know of 
one that will suit me better? Please drop 
me a few lines concerning it. 

I must close for this time; when I close 
my work here 1 will write you a long letter 
and try to compose it better than this. 
1 am yours with respect. 



now in a place that were to make application, that I would be 
therefore education appointed to some field of work about as 
necessary. ' readily as any other applicant. 

The schools have clostd their puhlic 
terms, and private schools are very liberally 
patronized. 

I was much pained at the death of Miss 

L but the burden of it was removed 

when I thoufchtover the fruitfulnessof her la- 
bors. I have a very pretty little hymn book 
she gave me on the day of my graduation, 
and-it will be a very long time before I will 
forget the pleasant smile that accompanied 
the gift. The .manner of the presentation 
was more than a thousand books to me. and 
that being my first and last meeting with 
her. being so favorably impressed, I believe 
those who had the pleasure of meeting her 
often, enjoyed the counsel of a true and 
whole hearted Christian. 

General Marshall, like most faithful sol- 
diers, felt that he was entitled to some rest. 
And may God's blessings be with him in his 
retirement at his pleasant home. 

I am very trulv yours, 
' J- J- 



DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 

We could ask no better illustration 
of the darkness which exists in some 
parts of the South, nor of the way in 
which the light must be carried^ into 
the thick of it, than is given in the fol- 
lowing letter. 

8th mo.. 10th. 1SS4. 

Dear Miss C : 

Your letter containing the sum of two 
dollars has been gladly received. You said 
that I could either give it to the School or 
the Temperance Hall. I thought just at that 
time that the school was the more needy of 

the two. so I handed it over to Mr. R . 

principal, who said that he would write and 
thank you at once. We were very thankful 
to be remembered and hope that, in time, 
your kindness will be rewarded. 

I have my hands full of Sunday school 



I guess you wouid like to hear about my 
work. I am still in the field of labor as 
teacher and have been ever since the year 
of my graduation, which was in June, 1878. 
I have been teaching a portion of every year 
not only day school, but night school and 
Sunday school, and am doing all I can in 
the cause of temperance, and I have taken 
your motto " Whatever I do, I do it with 
all my might." I have been successful in 
every school I have taught, have the good 
will and love of/both children and parents. 
My present school began in August and will 
close Christmas eve. 

I like teaching better than anything I 
ever did. and |with the Lord's aid I will con- 
tinue the work as long as I see I am doing 
good. My school is quite a nice one. situa- 
ted on a very pleasant hill. 

I have so many-things to tell you, I near- 
ly forgot to tell you about my Christmas 
tree. I shall have one the evening my school 
closes, which will be Christmas eve. and if 
you will and can assist me. I will extend a 
thousani thanks to you. I have begun to 
hunt up nice pieces for my students to say,_ 
and I shall ask the parents and fronds to 
help me with little useful articles to fill the 
tree. I will thank you for anything you 
shall send me. , 

May your pathway be an onward walk to 
Heaven. 

I am your friend, > 
L. T. G. 
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ROUGH AND READY. 

This picture of this little mountain 
settlement with its appropriate name 
which is " to last as long as . the rock 
ribbed hills around it," is a good one. 
It looks as if the "rough" place had 
found a " ready" teacher. 

f .Vi,ginia. 

February 20th, 'Sj. 

My Dear Teacher :— 

I often think of you as my most highly 
prized correspondent and I seem to neglect 
you as my least. But it is not so. I just ne- 
glect you until I get ashamed to write, think- 
ing that you may repro»e or think; hard of 
ml for my long delay. Notwithstanding all 
thiai write to you now trusting that you 
will receive this immediately. 
- I am now teaching at a place named 
Rough and Ready, I suppose from the rough- 
ness of the situation. From the appearance 
of the place, 1 think thecountry has an ap 
propriate name which . will ' survive ai 
long as the rock ribbed mountains surround 
it, as'thny do now. I -have a school at this 
place numbering at present 44 pupils only. 
Ther* are a great many pupils around this 
place; but from the poverty which I tee sur- 
rounding it they are truly unable to come. 
I would not have my present number had it 
not been for some special exertions I used 
to bring them out. My school-house is sit- 
uated upon a hill anrfthe nearest pupils have 
two and one hall miles to walk every morn- 
ing and evening. It is hard for me to make 
an average, and the Board says if I don't 
make an average they will only allow me 
$1 .00 per capita lor e\ rery one In actual daily 
' attendance. It Is no fault of mine that I fall 
to make an average, and they have no right 
to make a sacrifice of me for the negligence 



OLD AND NEW. 

The teacher who finds himself the vic- 
tim of "complaints that he has departed 
from the almost obsolete practice of 
teaching children their A B C's," must 
remember that he has many fellow suf- 
ferers. The transition from the old to 
the new in education is not accomplish- 
ed in a moment, or with a single effort. 
Miss C , 

Dear Friend ; 

My health has been 
so poor until very recently that I did not 
'are engage in teaching or anything else 
here manual or mental labor was required. 
Nevertheless I taught school privately, 
and I have no special cause to regret the 
fruits of my labor. One young man who 
came to me in July after leaving school, has 
successfully passed a regular course at the 
Normal School and has been out about three 
years teaching. Also a sister of this young 
man who came to me, is in the Senior class, 
and if nothing happens to prevent will grad- 
uate this term. 

While it may not be quite the thing to 
speak so much in my own praise of what I 
have done, yet when parents and children 
come voluntarily and acknowledge the bene- 
fits derived, I only repeat their sentiment. 

I feel that though I have never taught 
public school one nour, I have been of ser- 
vice in maintaining and defending its prin- 
ciples. 

There are a great many people around 
here who do not fully realize the care and 
responsibilities, of teachers- and are ever 
ready to blame them because their children 
do not advance as rapidly as, in their judg- 
mhet they ought. And also there are very 
frequent complaints that the teachers have 
departed from the almost obsolete practice 
of teaching children their A B C's. 

I have at all times tried and believe I have 
succeeded in convincing them of the bene- 
fits to be derived from the ruw system, viz ; 
while in the old only one thing Is accom- 
plished and that the knowledge of the 
fetter, under the iuw three distinct objects 
are in my judgment attained, viz ; the eyes 
are trained to the appearance of these words 
in writing ; second, the hand is trained to 
the formation of letters, and third, the mind 
in trained to the appearance of the letters. 

I do not mean to be understood by saying 
that I never taught in a public school, that 
I am complaining, because I do believe if I 



Dfthe,S Baptist Asso- 

at all for me. I accept it as missionary work 
1 when I travel by railway the association 
the Sunday school pays expenses. I have 
already visited four schools and introuduced 
the International lessons. I have already 
been much surprised to see how far behind 
many of our young people are. On last Sun- 
day I visited Zion Fair S. S. which is about 48 
miles from here, and about nine miles from 
the P. R. railroad. 

I found the people there generally opposed 
to education. Three Sunday schools met 
at that church to have a grand march. I 
knew the pastor, and most-ot the teach- 
ers. I suppose there were abont 300 or 350 
children present. The parents and children 
listened very attentively to what I had to 
say. and seemed to be much interested. 
But,- after I had finished speaking about ed- 
ucation and Sunday school work, etc.. a 
young prjacher rose, came before the au- 
dience and said : " Some people's always 
talkin' about edication, edication; git Christ 
in yo' h'art and that is edication enough. I 
don't want no Benedict University, (he 
thought that I was a teacher from the Bene- 
dict Institute of Columbia, S. C) I wants 
no institutes nor schools, I got my learnin' 
from Christ and you all mus' do de same" 
He spoke in this strain, for about fifteen 
minutes, but I don't think his speech had 
much, effect, lor all seemed very anxious for 
me to come again. I was told by one of the 
teachers, that in that large audience of five 
or six hundred there was scarcely one young 
woman or girl who could read, and very few 
boys and young men. I had taken with me 
some papers and quarterlies which were 
thankfully received. They promised to be 
ready to begin with the International les- 
sons next quarter. If you have any books 
or papers to spare please remember my 
work 

Sincerely yours, 

F. A. P. 



FROM OUR CELESTIAL SCHOLAR. 

About a year ago a young Chinaman, 
Lee Shek Wun, was sent here by the 
congregation of a Northern church to 
go on for a time with his studies, and 
obtain a better knowledge of the En- 
glish language. Being very bright and 
interesting, with a remarkable memory, 
he won the regard of his teachers, who 
regretted that he felt himself obliged 
to leave school at the end of the term 
in order to earn money to send to his 
father in China, to whom he seemed 
much attached. 

The following letter will, we are sure, 
be read with interest by the friends 
whom he made among both teachers 
and pupils, during his stay at the'f 
School. 

1 14 Second Avenue, New York City, 

September 10th. 1885. 

Miss R . 

Dear teacher : 

I was sorry that I never have 
any chance to write to any of you teachers, 
so now I must strive to write to you a few 
lines to let you know that I have been well 
here. When I first came back to Brooklyn 
and New York city, all my friends were glad 
to see me back here again and invited me to 
stay there longer with them . 

I suppose you have gone home Connecti- 
cut or somewhere else, but I hope you and 
and aH our teachers are getting long well 
and have very good and pleasant time lor 
the summer. Please remember me to the 
General of the Institute, and all Indian 
friends for their kindness to me in Hampton 
Institute, and hope the Indian friends make 
their Lend the Hand Club to be increased 
and multiply and beautiful. 

I shall not come back to Hampton any 
more, but I never forgotten all my best 
teachers and General Armstrong and should 
remember you and all of them as my best 
teachers. And hope you all teachers get 
your blessing for have done so much God's 
work down there, and hope the Lord -will 
bless General Armstrong and give him rest 
I like to hear from you all teachers and 
with my best wishes for your welfare. Write 
to me as if you feel like, and please pray for 
me that I may live a good Christian lifeand 
fulfil the duly of my respective station in 
life. A 

1 * From your scholar, 

Lee Shek Wun. 



" WITH ALL MY MIGHT. 

Day school, night school, Sunday 
school, Temperance work and a Christ- 
mas tree ! 

The motto on the wall of this school 
room must indeed be " With all my 
might," 

County. N. C, 

' Nov. nth. 1884. 

Dear Miss C : 

I have just been made the happy recip- 
ient of your letter. Words cannot express 
how' much I enjoyed its contents. I am 
busy now, but while the children are getting 
their lessons I will answer your letter. First, 



Horsford's Aold Phosphate, 

AS AN APPETIZER.' 

Da. Morris Gibbs, Howard City, Mich., 
says" " I am greatly pleased with it as a 
tonic ; it is an agreeable and a good appe- 
tizer." 



DENTISTRY. 

DR T H. PARRAr^ORB; V. 

begs to Inform the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he has resumed the-prac- 
tice of his profession in Hampton. Officc 
on King St, opposite Barnes' Hotel. 



Nov., i8t>5„ 
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Southern Workman. 

Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge . 
Regular Contributors : 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Secy Indian Rights 
. Association, 
Alh/e C. Fletcher, 
Rev John J. GRAY A IT, 
Mrs. A. S. QuTNTON, GenlSec'yoJtht IVo- 
tnans' National Indian Ass'n. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. O.,' 
James McLoughlin. 
John G. Gasmann, 



Mr. Herbert Welsh is in Dakota, 
agitating the Dawes' Bill for opening 
a part of the ureal Sioux Reservation 
to white settlement. The friends of 
the Indians are in favor of the bill, but 
the feeling among the Indians them- 
selves is strongly conservative. A 
meeting of their representative men 
will probably be held in Washington 
this winter to hear and discuss the 
measure 



| less indirect — its shots made almost at 
random. It is work for the future 
rather than for the present ; the ab- 
I stract idea governs the half-knowledge 
of actual conditions; there is neces- 
sarily a loss of' immediate application 
in the provision for distant contingen- 
cies. The larger cost of transporta- 
tion, the disastrous effects of a change 
of climate, the appreciable waste of 
effort on a certain proportion of unfit 
material.-r-all these must be taken into 
the account. The advantages of the 
Eastern school are equally obvious, — 
broader, influences superior resources, 
and the command and support of pub- 
lic opinion. Its relation to the day- 
school in the camp or the boarding 
school at the agency should be as the 
relation of the University to the "dis- 
trict school." 

A great many theoretical objections 
are made to schools' on the Reserva- 
tion. The greater part of them can be 
traced to the old established fallacy of 
a hopeless mass of barbarism impeding 
progress and subverting order. There 
discouragement. 



under a man who is strong enough to 
choose his subordinates and through 
them to work out a successful result. 



Th 



the great Si. 



Re 



tion a large body of reasonable, orderly, 
well-disposed people; willing to work, 
ready to learn, naturally truthful, gen 



ei i S ure. reaay k» icum, .T! ° « 

The general tone of Western senti- erous, religious, and susceptible of 
ment on the Indian" question is often , good impressions. Many of them are 
misunderstood. Among the better --.Ir^riv self-suDDortme. and all might 
class of men on the extreme frontier 
there is a healthy, practical f 



favor of Indian" education, progress 
and self-support Mr. Welsh recently 
held, by invitation, a conference on 
the Dawes' bill with the leading citi- 
zens of Pierre, Dakota, a thriving little 
city of 3,200 inhabitants and the termi- 
nus of tiie Chicago and Northwestern 
railroad. The whole spirit of the dis- 
cussion was one of entire fairness and 
moderation, and there is no doubt 
that Dakota will work for the bill. 

Bishop Hare makes the important 
suggestion that instead of the issue of 
rations and annuity goods by the Gov- 
ernment, compensation to the Indians 
for their lands should take the form of 
small monthly cash payments. Men of 
practical force and experiences such as 
Agent McLaughlin of Standing Kock, 
strongly approve the step. The gen- 
eral use of money as a circulating med- 
ium would correct many abuses, create 
a demand for home industries, encour- 
age the trades and foster indepen- 
dence and self-respect. Many if not 
all the Indians are ready for it, and 
little more can be looked for in the 
way of actual growth under the pres- 

.-, -» 1 „< a 1 everpm 



already self-supporting, and all might 
soon become so. ' They are mainly ig- 
norant and very poor — absolutely with- 
t monev— but the state of their 
morals as' compared with that of a 
poor white community is remarkably 
good. They are passing, as a people 
through a natural healthful stage ot 
growth, and require only a gradual 
and wise change in the unnatural con 
ditions which hamper their develop- 
ment, to make rapid and united pro- 
gress. We do not want to educate the 
children out of relation to this great 
general movement. By education on 
the ground, with daily reference" to 
actual needs and probabilities, parents 
and children are kept in sympathy, and 
the influence of the children in their 
homes is a steady, natural growth 
The much-talked-of danger 
children from surrounding ho 



nds see forty eager 

look of delermi"* 7 



A Word\for the Indian Boys, 

Could an; 

faces before 

bition stamped on every brow, ai 
slowly and carefully they listened to and re- 
peated words dictated to them, as I have ex- 
irienced, one would never say ■■ Do you 
:ally think Indians, can be educated?" 
Coming in the rude clothing of slcins; leav- 
ing parents whom they dearly love ; giving 
up bright hued garments, for our modern 
plain clothes; and sacrificing their long beau- 
tiful hair upon which they pride themselves— 
for the school which the Great father has 
:n them, in order to make American men 

of them; learning to eat strange dishes.to 

do hard work at school and upon trades 
when they are accustomed to perfect idle- 
ness ; do we realize what a complete change 
they pass through ? Yet in spite ol all these 
trials they are full of ambition and zeal ! 

school at Santa Fe. that was 
organized this spring, the progress of our 
Indian children was remarkable. In two 
months the boys have taken eagerly hold 
of the industrial work, farming, carpentering 
and cobbling, learning not only to execute 
the orders, their respective teachers have 
given, but to understand them as well. In 
the school room they are equally diligent, 
rapidly learning the alphabet though not as 
quick in combining the letters into words. 
More especially do they pick up Caligraphy. 
During the period allotted for this not a 
sound— but the movement of the pen upon 
the paper— can absolutely be heard in the 
room. Patiently and with perfect accuracy 
do they first of all trace the characters, and 
then almost as beautifully form them in the 
higher series of the writing book. Their 

r of imitation is wonderful. Calisthen- 

d Military Drill are consequently read- 



ily acqu 



red. 



let 



ewith 



ent artificial system. 

School Work on the Reservation. 

There are two opposite theories of 
Indian education. The one deals with 
the Indian apart from his surround- 
ings • the other seeks to influence .those 
surroundings. The one aims to bene- 
fit the individual ; the other exerts it- 
self to save the community. The hope 
/ of the one is in the forcible separation 
' of the Indian children from Indian life; 
the desire of the other is to fit them 
for immediate usefulness' in their own 
homes and to fit those homes to re- 
ceive them. Will the mountain come 
to Mahomet, or shall we not rather 
bring Mahomet to thejmountain ? 

The enthusiastic advocate of Eastern 
schools, dazzled by tr.eir size, their 
ample equipments, their splendid effi- 
ciency, the immense influence they ex- 
ert over public opinion, is almost 
forced to a one-sided view of the Edu- 
cational problem. " The system of In- 
dian schools, to be effective, must be 
complete. It must cover the whole 
ground. Not one Indian child in a 
hundred, or one in fifty, but every In- 
dian child of school age must be a 
school. The bulk of this work will 
naturally and as a matter of course be 
done on or near the Reservation. 

The disadvantages of the Eastern 
school, as a means of handling this 
vast unorganized mass, are obvious 
and very great. Distance is an im- 
mense obstacle. The work must be 
done at long range-its aim more or 



ences simply does not exist— npt even 
in the oroportion in which we find it 
in all our white communities. The 
danger of an over-consciousness on 
their part, an over-assumption of sup- 
eriority and a corresponding indis- 
position on the part of the parents to 
be taught, is to a great degree avoided. 

Among other imaginary evils laid 
to the charge of the Western schools 
are the likelihood of the children's 
running way and of indiscriminate 
visits from relatives and friends. A 
close inquiry elicits the fact that in 
both instances these fears are unfound- 
ed. Truancy is checked at once by 
prompt and vigorous measures, and 
the visiting, which is easily kept with- 
in bounds, is a means of enlarging the 
influence of the school and establish- 
ing its power. 

Nor will it be safe to make any 
sweeping statement regarding the in- 
ferior quality of,work in the Reserva- 
tion school. Some of the teaching is 
very indifferent, and some of it is of 
the very first order. I have never seen 
more complete control, more tact, 
grace and personal magnetism, more 
delightful order and method with an 
equally delightful spontaneity, than I 
saw in St. John's school on an Indian 
Reservation. 

The, Mission schools, as a rule, are far 
better than the Government schools, 
simply because the Government does 
its work in a languid and perfunctory 
manner. There is literally no cause ex- 
cept failure to act, why an effective 
school system is not in force to-day 
among the thirty thousand Sioux. 
Treaty law provides a school house 
and teacher for every thirty children, 
and attendance may and should be 
made compulsory. School work at an 
Indian agency should not be under the 
direction of the Agent, who may ap- 
point his, own relatives, however in- 
competent'; but there should be an or- 
ganized effort to cover the whole field- 



perfect obedien 
me give you a little incident that oci 
The very first Sunday the Indians wei 
us. they seemed perfectly wild with pleasure, 
playing about under the large magnificent 
cotton-wood trees in the midst of which our 
buildings are nestled. They would break off 
sticks from the bushes, and convert them 
into the necessary implement for the game of 
La Crosse, their favorite amusement. But it 
was thought best not to curb them at first, and 
ho the second Sunday the same course was 
'to the 1 pursued. While the Superintendent was 
e influ- 1 busily engaged with a gentleman a band of 



Mexican boys came to the walls of the 
grounds and challenged our boys to a ga4%. 
In an instant they cleared a barb-wire fence, 
ten feet high, and were engaged in the excit- 
ing sport- upon the bed of the river that 
flows by the grounds. In great consterna- 
tion I ran to the superintendent telling 
him that they 'were outside the grounds, and 
would soon be in a fight with the Mexicans. 
He hastened to the schoolroom and rang 
the bell, then going to the fence beckoned 
kindly to them to come quickly. In less 
than five minutes after the first stroke every 
boy had thrown down his stick, freed him- 
self from the noisy shouting crowd, entered 
the gate and was seated in the school room 
ready to receive the mild reproof that awaited 
them. With such tractability is there not 
a chance for us, to make good citizens of 
the Pueblo youth ? 

Lilian Vaughan, Ladd 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 



these grotesque fancies. Longfellow 
did better by some of them, and has 
made them classic in " Hiawatha." We 
give one of the shortest and simplest as 
an example of Mr. Mathew's method, 
and an artless illustration of the duties 
of an Indian wife. " A poor man, called 
Una or the Wanderer, was in the habit 
of roaming about from place to place, 
forlorn, without relations, and almost 
helpless. He had 7 often' wished for a 
companion to share his solitude; but 
vho would thinU of joining their for- 
tunes with thos^ of a poor wanderer, 
who had no shelter but such as his 
leather hunting-shirt provided, and no 
other household in the world than the 
bundle which he carried in his hand, 
and in which his hunting-shirt was laid 
away. 

One day as he went on a hunting ex- 
cursion, to relieve himself of the bur- 
den of carrying it, Una hung up his 
bundle on the branch of a tree and then 
set out in quest of game. 

On returning to the spot in the eve- 
ning he was surprised to find a small 
but neat lodge built in the place where 
he had left his bundle; and on looking 
in he beheld a beautiful female, sitting 
on the further side of the lodge, with 
his bundle lying beside her. During the 
day Una had so far prospered in his 
sport as to kill a deer, which he now 
cast down at the lodge door. 

Without pausing to take the least 
notice, or to give a word of welcome to 
the hunter, the woman ran out and be- 
gan to see whether it was a large deer 
that he had brought. In her haste she 
stumbled and fell at the threshold. 
Una looked at her with astonishment, 
and thought to himself, I supposed I 
was blessed, but I find my mistake. 
' Night U*W said he speaking aloud, 
' I will leave my game with you that 
you mat feast on it.' 

He thVn took up his bundle and de- 
parted. A-ft«r walking some time he 
came to another tree on which he sus- 
pended his bundle as before, and went 
in search of gate. Success again at- 
tended him, and he returned bringing 
with him a deer, and he found that a 
lodge had sprung up as before, wJiere 
he had hung his buadle. He looked in 
and saw a beautiful female sitting 
one with his bundle by her side. 
She arose and came out toward the 
deer which he had deposited at the 



An Indian Fairy Book. 
There has always been a fascination 
for the ethnologist, and a romantic in- 
terest to the popular mind, in the half- 
explored field of American tradition 
and folk-lore. The editor of "The 
Enchanted Moccasins and other Le- 
gends"* aims to hit the sympathetic 
fancy of the general reader. Plainly 
he misses something of the just render- 
ing and exquisite flavor of the original 
which distinguish the more scientific 
labors of such men as Dr. Brinton and 
Mr. Ueland. The stories in this book 
were originally compiled by school- 
craft ; as " reinterpreted and devel- 
oped " by Mr. Matthews, they do not 
appear to have much value except as a 
collection of aboriginal fairy-tales, 
charming indeed to children and win- 
ning an occasional glance from their 
elders. Their English editor's greatest 
fault is in the elaboration of style,— 
which should rather imitate the Indian 
story teller's rare, curt rendering of 
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door, andiie immediately went into the 
lodge and sat by the fire, as he was 
weary with the day's hunt which had,, 
carried him far away. The woman did 
not return, and wondering at her delay. 
Una at last arose, and peeping through 
the door of the lodge, beheld her greed- 
ily eating all the fat of the deer. He 
exclaimed, 'I thought I was blessed, but 
I find I was mistaken.' Then addressing 
the woman.'.'Poor Marten' said he,' feast 
on the game I have brought.' 

He again took up his bundle and de- 
parted; and as usual, hung it upon the 
branch of a tree and wandered off in 
quest of game. In the evening he re- 
turned, with his customary good luck, 
bringing in a fine deer. He again 
found that a lodge had taken the place 
of his bundle. He gazed through an 
opening in the side of the lodge, and 
there was another beautiful woman su- 
ng alone, with a bundle by her side. 
As soon'as he entered the lodge she 
rose, cheerfully welcomed him home, 
and without Aelay or complaining she 
brought in ,^ie deer, cut it up as it 
should be and hung up the meat to dry. 
She then prepared a portion of it for 
the supper of the weary hunter. The, 
man thought to himself, ' Now I am 
certainly blessed.' 

He continued his practice of hunt- 
ing every day, and the woman, on his 
return, always welcomed him, readily 
took charge of the meat and promptly 
prepared his evening meal; and he ev- 
er after lived a contented and happy 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton. 

The Indian Department begins the 
year with a larger number of pupils 
than ever before, 135, besides a baby 
•boy and girl too young as yet to attend 
school. Thirty of these are in the Nor- 
mal classes, twenty-two having just 
been admitted as Juniors, some of them 
graduates from the regular Indian 
classes, and others new arrivals from 
the West, but sufficiently advanced to 
enter at once on the Normal course. 
The.advantage to Indians of thus study- 
ing and reciting side by side with an 
■English speaking race is very great, 
so great that Mr. Standing of Carlisle 
once suggested that Hampton should 
take only those who could avail them- 
selves of it, but for the present at least 
there is also call for classes where spec- 
ial instruction shall be given in English, 
as well as in the rudiments of book- 
learning. 

Even in the Indian classes however, 
this year the large proportion of those 
who can speak and understand our 
language is quite striking. Some of 
our scholars have received careful train, 
ing in the Mission or Agency schools 
in Dakota and Nebraska, and others, 
fresh from the wild cow-boy life of In- 
dian -Territory, ' have apparently had 
much intercourse with white people. 
' Six work alj day aPtheir trades-and 
attend Night School. 

The general spirit of the scholars is 
full of promise for the new year in their 
eagerness to learn and their docility 
under the restrictions of school life. 

One of the Indian boys has been en- 
trusted with the responsible duties of 
janitor at the Wigwam, and one of the 
girls, who graduated at the last Com- 
nent is teaching in the Indian 
School. 

SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Teacher— "The sun is 95 millions of 
miles from the earth." 

Indian— "How you know that, you 
been there ?" 

Teacher— "No, but wise people who 
think about such things a great deal say 
so.' ' r 

Indian— "Hm ! white man good think, 
he guess, but he don't kncnu .'" 

Teacher to boy who is talking Indi- 
an.,' *l • 

"English is good, nicht wahr ?" 
Bey — "What you mean nik var ?" 
7*— "I mean n'est ce pas." 
Boy— '"What is that ?" , 
T— "In Dakota Ci."~~ 
Boy— "Oh yes, English, Hm ?" 

' Small Indian girl after a wholesome 
summer in Berkshire, "Oh yes, I can 
' make beds and pies and cookies. I'm a 
real lady. 

Studious boy— "Teacher, are we to 
bind Virginia ?" 

' • tv' ' ~~~~~ 

FROM THE WEST. 

" is not friend, to us all the 

Hampton boys, because all of them 
are smart and do everything right, 
nothing bad." 

"I wish I was home I'd eat some 
tame grape jelly." 



School, but in about two weeks the 
regular work will begin, and many are 
anxious to "Talk only English" in or- 
der to deserve admission. It is an old 
adage that "Beggars should not be 
choosers" but we have ventured to 
trespass so far as to suggest in the let- 
in another column the things we 
most need. 

The following letter speaks so elo- 
quently for itself, that introduction of 
any kind, seems superfluous. No 
better witness to Mrs. Jackson's powe 
and earnest use of it could be asked 
for than this Indian girl who has lived 
through the realities which stand as 
vivid pictures in "Ramona" and a 
"Century of Dishonor." 

Hampton October . 15, 1885- 
One day I picked up a paper and glancing 
carelessly over it. I caught sight o( two let- 
ters which, though small and to a great 
many perhaps mean nothing or very little, 
are to me a great attraction. Those letters 
were H. H. I always have had a great ad- 
miration for Mrs. Jackson and although I 
have seen her only once I learned to love 
her through her works, especially "Ramona," 
which should be read by every Indian girl 
who can read. The Indian life told of in 
Ramona is so true and real that wnile three 
or four of us were reading it, it'seemed as i( 
"she must have lived through what we 
had. Those two letters. H. H. will always 
be remembered with love and gratitude by 
Jampton's Indian girls and God grant that 
he resolves made on reading that book 
nay be kept and lived out, that of living 
,nd working for our people so that the 
_tory of Ramona shall not be repeated. Al- 
though we miss her here it is a comfort to 
know she has only "gone before" and that 
she now knows the end and is at rest. 



THE FANCY WORK CXASS. 

Members of last year's class are busy 
now on Indian dolls and bead work to 
be sold at a Fair held by friends of the very' 



heart they cry every time. I have great 
many people come to see me every dav- 
Sometimes they sit up until after 12. Last 
night I went to hear some people had a 
meeting. Mr. Walker is President. Owinga 
is the Secretary. P. Councillor is a Clerk, 
Wannapin. a Treasurer, all the Christian 
young and old men came together and held 
theeting and they invited me so I went. I 
wish you could be here to see what has gone 
on uiat night. Now I must tell you how 
my people came to see me and what 
they did: That day on Friday my dear old 
mother came from the upper fiver to get 
their rations and when they came my moth- 
came to me and said. " mv son. my son." 
• and cried right off— and then my step- 
father did the same and after that man aT 
the old men and your.g men and. women 
5 to me and shake my hand after that 
nother and sister and sister-in-law all 
make a large supper for all those who touch 
my hand and it was a crowded people and 
had a nice time, then after that my brother 
brought a nice 'pony and I ride and back 
again and that is the only time I have to be 
alone! * ' * * I have seen all of the 
lpton boys. P^B-. is well now. but not 
very strong, he is doing well taking care of 
his home and settle down. J. T. is cow boy. 
he gets $25 a month. P. C. is well and also 
Charlie he is very nice boy. Ida is well and 
is doing well help her old mother. W. is 
well and told me about his school, he said 
he like it very much, he has 30 children 
sometime, and on Sunday he hold meeting 
d the girls and boys dress Indian. " They 
e looked very funny to me " he said. 
Mr. W. enlarged their church and fixed 
ry beautiful inside, we have had meeting 
there last night. I tell you my friend we 
Lve some strong Christians here and some 
■ong Indians also of their customs. 
My people are to come together tomorrow 
d will have a large council and I shall 
speak and not only myself but also our 
Hampton boys. • * * * * 

I shake hand with all my friends: 



Indians' Letters. 

It was thought it would be interest- 
ing this month to let the Indians tell 
their own story as to how the summer 
has been spent, and extracts are giv- 
en from letters received from boys and 
girls who were in Massachusetts among 
the Berkshire farmers, some who went 
West, and others who remained here. 

Monterey. Mass. 

My dear friend. 

I was very glad to received your 
letter * * —Some asked us, how you 
like in this country, and when said well. I 
like it very much. The first we got he: 
very hard time some us home sick. Som< 
times I had walk on the hills, and when I 
did walk I think about my home and then 
came to me sorry. But always try happy, 
also my friends. * * I have seen them 
the other girls and boys, they are getting very 
well indeed, they are all like very much in 
this country, * * and always try to hap- 

fiy live here all I can. What you told me so 
ast I had letter from you I try did it, and 
all want to do best way, and they said we 
are only stay here few weeks so we must do 
best we can, and let us try to good name. I 
think that is best way and I was very glad 
to heard that * * I have done hay last 
Wednesday so I have nothing to do day be- 
fore yesterday. But I think next cut oats 
about three pieces, but we had finish one, so 
we shall cut two more. I milk every morn- 
ing, evening about four cows — first time I 
am very much weak but I like it now. * * 
The Monterey people they have prayer 
meeting Wednesday and Saturday so 
I went there every meeting. We have 
church about 11 o'clock, we stop 12 o'clock 
and then came to next Sunday school we 
start one until 2 o'clock. We have nice 
Sunday school teacher, very kind to us, talk 
to us. 

I very glad to shake hand with you. 

Lower Brule, Dakota. 
My dear friend, « 

Now I am at old home again and 
will tell you many things — first I must tell 
you how all of the girls and boys were when 
I left them in Chamberlain, they were all 
welt then, and very happy; some Indians 
were waiting there every day to welcome 
them, we had very nice trip. Mr. G. was very 
glad to say that the boys and girls did very 
well and he was pleased with it. I can not 
tell you how much the people care about to 
meet us, they have been waiting on the oth- 
er side of the river even at dark night. 
They brought horses and wagon to meet 
them, they always cried right on, oh ! it was 



Another boy ' 

" About last 
Hampton boys 



ites of the council. 

of thi 



weeks ago a! 
have- went to call on us at 
the mouth White River. They told us tc 
speak. So we did, all were done very nicely 
Like a a man bravely. Since my re- 
turn I make speech to the people now. Both 
a large meetings. One was all the chiefs." 

The Omaha man who is herewith his 
wife went home this summer and re 
turned bringing thirteen of his tribe 
with him. He writes of his trip. 

Hampton. Va. 

Dear Teacher. 

I wanted to write to you just as soon as 
I got back to Hampton but I was very tired 
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day [ 



do it. I got back last Sun 
orning with thirteen Omaha children 
rived all right. I think that you wil 
be glad to see your Indian friends when you 
come. Phillip and his family were well 
when I saw them last. Eddie talks nothing 
but Indian— Phillip has a good crop of 
wheat and corn and he has thirty-six acres 
land broken. The Omaha crops are 
very good. It was very hard work to get 
the parents of the children to have their 
children. I had to go around for three 
weeks begging for children, sometimes I 
had to go without my dinner. * * The 
Indians think they love their children too 
well to send them away. * * In about a 
week I had twenty-six acres of my land 
broken and the place where my house will 
be built is all ready. 

Perhaps you have heard that Phillip's 
father's house got blown down by a cyclone 
M.'s things were all blown away. They were 
away so did not get hurt. 



One of the older girls who stayed in 
school and helped in the teaching, 
wrote: 

'! Everything goes on just as smoothly and 
the girls all seem just like so many sisters 
willing and anxious to help one another and 
do their best to talk English. 

The new girls have fallen into their ways 
without any trouble. Winona is an Elder 
Sisters' Lodge. I hope the peace and love will 
last and our Hampton home will prove one 
of our happiest homes. The boys and girls 
also try in school and are improving. I like 
to teach very much. It seems as if I could 
not do enough for the classes. 

Marguirite La Flesche. 
coming home. 

After spending almost three months t in 
Massachusetts the word came one evening 
that we must get ready to come back to 
Hampton. We were very glad because we 
were 10 meet in Great Barrington. All ex- 
of the girls were to meet ur - 
Of course we were not all. 



close together and could not see each other 
often, so the thought was very pleasant in- 
deed to thfnk of meeting them on the com- 
ing aftefhoon. We took the two o'clock 
train and arrived at Great Barrington acom- 
panied by friends in due season, so 'we had a 
real nice little talk, and it seemed a long 
time since we had seen each other. The 
time seemed almost to fly after we arrived 
at the station, we were so busy talking with 
each other and our friends. 

The train came and we had to say those 
two little words so hard to av sometimes 
which are "goodbye." to our friends who 
had been so kind to us all through the sum- 
r. /The train came and Mr. Frissell said 
mjlst go on board as he was to go back 
h (is. There were seven girls and four 
boys.iand-I think there were some very sad 
hearts as well as some happy ones. We 
waved our handkerchiefs and the train 
oved on its way to Sheffield where we met 
lothcr of our number and then started for 
Bridgeport. We had a real nice time lalk- 
ng of our summer vacation and of the dif- 
erent things we saw and did while" we had 
been separated from each other. We were 
surprised when Mr. Frissell told us it would 
be seven o'clock or after when we -reached 
Bridgeport and it was almost that now: the 
time was so taken up since we got on the 
When the train stopped and we all 
got off a(d went into the waiting ro^m. we 
were tofd the other train had not come 
which the girls would come on, and we 
would have to wait an hour. If seemed a 
long time but we were all contented and sat 
down, there were a great many others there 
waiting too. All at once there was a stillness 
among the girls and bovs. I guess they were 
thinking how soon the others would come., 
and a (riend who used to be at Hampton 
with us was to come too. Then there was 
a crowd of people came in and among them 
were our two girls. Now we were all to- 
gether again. Almost three 1 months before 
at the same place we had parted. 

Then we had our supper and went to the 
boat as we had to go on Long Island Sound 
from Boston to New York City. It was 
raining a little but we did not mind, and 
once on the boat we all sat down in little- 
groups on the seats and chairs near each 
other and talked until it was time to go to - 
sleep, which we did before the boat started 
so that we need not be seasick. \When we 
awoke the next morning we were in New 
York. We had our breakfast in the city, 
and then walked along until we came to a 
large building and above the door was writ- 
ten. "American Missionary Association - "" 
some who did out feel well staid here^and the 
rest went with Mr. Frissell to the post office 
and other .public buildings. We went to'- 
the telegraph office, treasury, printing office, 
and saw a great many wonderful things, and 
different places, so that we were alfveiy 
busy talking - when we met our friends and 
went to the boat, we were a little tired, but 
we had had such a good time we did not 
mind it. and while we were waiting we wrote 
postals to our mothers and fathers and to 
our friends in Massachusetts. On the wharf 
we met Miss R. and went aboard the 
Old Dominion boat '* Seneca." The even- 
ing was so lovely, there was scarcely a cloud 
to be seen in the deep blue sky, and we were 
soon out of sight of New York. We walked 
on deck until supper, and after we all come 
out again we sang hymns for a long time. 
The moon shone beautifuly and the stars 
med to be brighter than ever before, and . 
everything seemed so pleasant because there 
was not one of us seasick. Several ladies 
on board came and talked to us, asked about 
our homes in the West, and told us of the 
interest they had in the Indians and how 
much they wanted us to dp for our people 
when we went back. 

The next morning when we awoke it was 
lovely, about eleven o'clock we were in sight- 
of our Hampton Home and began to think- 
who would see us first. We passed Old 
Point in sight of Normal School and went 
on to Norfolk where we bid good bye tc Old 
Dominion and went on board" Luray" which 
took us to Normal School wharf. We gave 
them a little surprise because they did not 
expect us so soon in the afternoon. Three 
of4he small girls were playing on the green 
an they were the first who saw us. At 
Virginia Hall the girls were very glad to see 
us. then we came to dear Winona where 
the girls met us and welcomed us back again, 
and also the new ones who had come from 
the West since we had been gone. It seemed 
like home to get. back again to. Winona 

So now we are very, busy again with our 
books and other work, and all are very hap- 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 
incomparable in sick. headache. 
Dr. F.red Horner, Jj^Salem. Va„ says < 
To relieve the indigestion and so-called 
sick headache, and medtal depression incident ; 
to certain stages of rheumatism, it is incon 
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INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Among the Dakotas. 

BotfH Journal. 

Eleven miles down the rapid current of 
the Missouri in a skiff towed by a " hardy 
lowland wight," who, for $10 a month, takes 
the mail in all weathers across from Cham- 
berlain, brings us to the Lower Brule " land- 
ing," a mud bank on which, being by some 
accident unexpected, we sit for half an hour 
waiting the motions of ap Indian who is 
willing to harness up his ponies and take us 
to the agency in his long Jackson wagon, 
our Indian Hannah, the first of the new re- 
cruits for Hampton, the rector, who will be 
their escort, and your correspondent. |No 
seats, but that doesn't matter, with buffalo 
robes, boards and boxes, on which, with 
some peril to life and limb. We rattle up to 
the agency in style and are welcomed by 
Major Gregory and his charming wife to a 
home which is an oasis in the desert of a 
traveler's hotel life. Then we call at the 
' Louse of the native Episcopal missionary. 
Rev. Luke Walker, where our Indian girl is 
kindly cared for, and art introduced to his 
German wife, a pleasant, energetic and good 
woman. They have a neat and pretty home, 
but have suffered in house and- garden, as 
all their nerghbors have, from the terrible 
hail storm and cloud burst which had just 
visited the agency. The vines around the 
porcluwere all cut clean off two feet from 
the ground, their corn leveled, potatoes 
ruined, everv pane of glass shattered in 
house and church on the side of the hurri- 
cane, which swept nearly the whole reserva- 
tion, causing great devastation. N 
The day after our arrival was an extra 
" issue day" at Brule. The Indians having 
been without beef for three weeks, owing to 
the delay of an expected herd, it must be 
distributed as soon as it arrived. The great 
plain telow the ridge on which the long line 
of .agency buildings extends was early* cov- 
ered with picturesque groups of wagons and 
•hastily pitched tents, surrounded by women 
and children in gay pinkgowns, Indians and 
cowboys dashing by on horseback and in 
the far distance the herd moving slowly to 
its fate. The ordinary weekly issue being 
twenty-seven herd of cattle, the agent had 
thought that asit was the middle ofthe week 
when the herd arrived twenty head would 
suffice till the next issue day. But a coun- 
cil was soon gathered, and a delegation of a 
dozen chiefs sent to the Major's piazza to 
ask for the other seven. All in due solem- 
nity, one by one addressed the agent, begin- 
ning with the preliminary handshaking and 
" How." They were hungry for oeef ; they 
remembered that he told them they should 
be filled when the herd arrived. The argu- 
ment reached its climax with a vigorous 
"You bet" from one of the lesser chiefs, as 
startling and effective as Samoset s " Wel- 
come, Englishmen," to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The agent gracefully yielded the point. 
They had waited long ?nd patiently and there 
was no objection to their having a little ex- 
tra feast. Before nightfall the whole twen- 
ty-seven were sliced into thinnest sheets 
and flapping like curtains round the poles 
and the wagon covers to "jerk" in the dry 
air, the Indians had struck their tents like 
the Arabs, arid not quite as silently stolen 
away. I was invited to witness' the beef- 
killing, but was not sufficiently westernized 
to seize the opportunity. It is, however, a 
fashionable entertainment, as I saw by ad- 
vertisements in the Chamberlain Register 
of picnic excursions to Lower Brule " to see 
the Indian in his native home, and twenty- 
seven head of cattle killed." Every week 
the hill tops and shed roofs aroilfcd the cor-' 
ral are thronged with ladies and gentlemen 
from the town. A lady ex ressed her dis- 
appointment that the animals fell dead at 
the first shot. One count against Major 
Gasmann in the Chamberlain Register was 
that he put the slaughter so early in the 
morning that the people were deprived of 
their favorite amusement. What is civili- 
zation? 

Lower Brule is a sub-agency to Crow Creek, 
though somewhat larger. The ration report 
for the past year. shows 1407 Indians on the 
reservation. The small farm of ten acres 
supplies seed wheat and potatoes for the In- 
dian's own planting, Tnis'year they have 
cultivated 644 acres; 375 in corn, 1 24 in wheat, 
the rest in oats, potatoes and other Vegeta- 
bles. They have also built about 3500 rods 
of wire fence, and broken 60 acres themselves 
for next year s planting, besides about 50 
broken by the agency teams for those who 
have no breaking plows. The small grains 
suffered from the dry summer. All else was 
doing well till the hail storm, which just be- 
fore harvest time destroyed the entire crop 
over two-thirds of the reservation; five out 
of eight camps suffered total or great loss 
and discouragement The Agency farmer 
told me that about 150 acres more have been 
cultivated this year than were last He was 
an intelligent,- capable-looking Irishman, 
who, the agent says, understands his work 
and is interested in it, visiting camp after 
camp all around the reservation ; livingright 



among the people and speaking their lan- 
guage; teaching and helping them to farm ; 
taking boys right out of camp and making 
them work. The day after I talked with 
him and listened to his praises his dismissal 
in favor of an unknown successor was unex- 
pectedly received from Washington. I heard 
lively expressions of regret from Agent and 
employes. It was felt as a blow to the In- 
dians. This is one of the trials of Agency 
life. It is a long time before a new hand, 
hiwever competent, can be fully at home in 
his work. It is to be hoped that this one 
will prove a more practical Government far- 
mer than one IheardlOt— OUt jcH many simi- 
lar ones— "a riTce old gentleman." who said 
he would do what he could, but confessed 
he had never seen a threshing-machine set 
up and knew nothing of farming; thought 
he could "pick it up. ' Old Red Cloud once 
sent his thanks to the Great Father tor 
some of the same sort of farmers, who "sat a- 
round the fire all winter and went home in 
the spring after they had warmed themsel ves 
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The Government school building at Brul 
is inadequate and out of repair. The beds 
touch each other side by side in the domi- 
tories. There were thirty-eight pupils last 
winter, only four of them girls. New build- 
ings are needed, and separate ones for boys 
an'ds^irls so that mote of the latter can be 
taken. The improvements Major Gasmann 
has started at Crow™ Creek have not had 
time Jto reach the sub-agency extensively. 
I 1 Hs'to be hoped that he and his Sub- Agent. 
Major Gregory, a man of long experience, 
whose record as Agent stood the ordeal of 
pfjtitary occupation and inspection of the a- 
"ge'ncies unscathed, will be allowed full chance 
to carry out their plans and efforts. The 
school has suffere."! from frequent changes 
of teachers and Agents. The present Sup- 
erintendent has been for ten years princi- 
pal of a high school and Superintendent 
of the Schools in Crete, Neb. and is also a 
practical farmer. The school faim of five 
acres does not give the boys work enough 
and he "makes work" for them, taking down 
fences and woodpiles to put them up again, 
a poor way to teach ihem the reality of la- 
bor. The house work is better, which they 
have to 'share with the few girls. With for- 
ty acres i?ood land and the shops he wants, 
his ingenuity would be better employed, and 
the melancholy lot of "condemned" half- 
worn shoes he showed me, be mended at a sav- 
ingtothe Government. He wishesthatoneof 
the Hampton boys, just returned, who has 
learned shoemaking might have a shop, do 
all the school cobbling, and teach three or 
four boys at a time his trade. Much of the 
ready made clothing supplied by Govern- 
ment, he thinks might well be replaced by 
home made garments of better material.- 

Rev. Luke Walker, the Indian missionary 
of whom I have spoken— a full blood Indian, 
I believe, and a man of great strength of 
character and devotion, who works with his 
own hands and has paid the salaries of two 
Indian day school teachers on the reserva- 
tion since last fall — gave me a detailed ac- 
count of the Hampton students who have 
returned to Lower Brule To condense his 
report : Of twenty-eight four have died and 
seven have not made good record, though, 
two are now doing better. Of the other five 
were at Hampton but a few months, 
and two of these three are the only ones who 
ever "went back to the blanket." Fifteen 
done and are doing'excellently. Three 
of these have voluntarily returned to Hamp- 
lon for further instuction. At home their 
nfluences are marked for good. Bear Bird 
was employed as assistant at the Govern- 
ment school, in charge of the instruction in 
farming and military drill. 

On a beautiful drive to the White River 
Camp, looking into an Indian log house, I 
saw on a trunk the familiar name of the 
Hampton boy— George Wannapin, who 
taught one of Mr. Walker's day schools at 
that camp last winter; with an average at- 
tendance of twenty-five boys and girls whom 
he taught reading and counting in Dakota 
and English, holding services on Sundays. 
Major Gasmann hopes to open both schools 
on Government appropriations next year, in 
which case Mr. Walker will start two more 
another camp which now has none. He 
says there are twenty or thirty children in 
every camp, who would be sent to schools if 
they were provided. 

On the brow of the ridge overlooking the 
White River Camp we stopped at the two- 
story frame house of Chief Medicine Bull. 
t)n the beautiful terrace below stood the 
"Gtiost Lodge" of a young brave who had 
died some months before- It was a large 
new tepee painted with broad black stripes 
round top and base and down one side ; with 
symbolic emblems also of the sun and moon 
and a buffalo standing guard at the door. 
The new brush fence surrounding it was ex- 
tended at one point into a square enclosure, 
across which^as strung like a hammock, a 
bundle wrapped in a porcupine skin, con- 
taining the "ghost," a lock of the dead man's 
hair. As long as this is kept the spirit lin- 
gers near it A tin canon the ground below 
the hammock is duly replenished with fresh 



food and water for its refreshment. Near 
the lodge men were putting up the house for 
the approching "ghost dance," when robes 
and moccasins and ornaments which the re- 
latives have been for months preparing will 
be given away with the ponies and property 
of the dead r^an, and the lock of his hair be 
burned or burried, "sending the spirit home." 
The parents often impoverish themselves 
that it may depart in fitting state. 

Old Medicine Bull camefout of his bush 
arbor and shook hands with us courteously 
He used to be one oT the most anti-progress 
chiefs, but since his Hampton son's visit last 
year his heart has somewhat changed. "I 
am old." he said to us. "I am as one blind 
and deaf. I want my children to have eyes 
to see for me, and ears to hear for me, and to 
know the new way." So, as he had no more 
sons to send to Hampton, he sent for his 
grandson, a fine young fellow of fifteen or 
sixteen, and delivered him to the rector's care 
with solemn injunctions to treat him as his 
own child and give him all the tobacco 
wanted to smoke. 

The westering sun threw its long ray; 
cro^s a picturesque scene ; the camp on 
terrace below ; log huts and white tepees 
scattered far over the meadows framed in 
circling woods and buttes ; Indian children 
frolicking ; a couple of eirls in scarlet gowns 
riding by on one small pony; conspicuous 
among the smoky tents the snow white 
Ghost Lodge ; above in the foreground the 
old chief with his Eastern friends and the 
boy setting his face to the new road. 

Two days later, on my solitary way to 
^Major Gasmann's agency, I drove through 
the now historic little four-yearbld town of 
Chamberlain and its famous Crow Creek 
"addition," about forty unpainted houses 
and huts set conspicuously on the bluffs of 
American Creek, the reservation boundary 
line, a city on a hill. 

The Senatorial Committee will' report offi- 
cially in due time as to the "improvements" 
and losses of bona fide settlers. Some such 
no doubt there were. The Executive action 
in both this and the Indian Territory cattle 
lease matter promises well for the interests 
of general peace and justice. It would seem 
that the nation has had lessons enough, but 
history repeats itself at amazingly short in- 
tervals. It always has been, and perhaps 
always will be, hard for those nearest a 
question of self interest to see its abstract 
right, and for those at a distance to feel its 
practical difficulties^ When shall we learn 
that abstract right pays best in the long run, 
that no difficulties are so great as those en- 
tailed by injustice and oppression? 

According to my stage driver, who was 
himself a "settler," and perhaps did not rec- 
ognize me as an "Eastern sentimentalist," in 
spite of my silk umbrella, which very prop- 
erly broke in my hands five minutes after 
entering the bracing air of Chamberlain- al- 
most all the houses in the Crow Creek sub- 
urb belong to Chamberlain people, some 
having been built there and moved across 
the creek. One, more showy than the rest, 
built by a railroad employe, he said, cost 
$500 ; the rest from $15 or $20 up. averaging, 
perhaps. $200. On the prairies we passed a 
few more, mostly mere shanties. Many, the 
driver said, had blown down in the last gale. 
A few were occupied still, in spite of the 
President's orders. I noticed one standing 
confidingly near an Indian neighbor. The 
forbearance and prudence shown by the 
Crow Creek Indians throughout their severe 
ordeal has been certainly remarkable. 

If the bona fide white settler of a few 
month's standing deserves consideration 
what shall be said for the Indian settlers 
whose breaking plow must strike through 
habits and inherited tendencies tougher 
than any sod on the prairie? The 1009 
Crow Creek Indians, scattered all over the 
reservation, holding their separate planta- 
tions by certificates from the Secretary of 
the Interior, raised last year over 7,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and have cultivated this year 
1 104 acres (last year 800) and broken 200 
more for next year's planting, in spite of the 
excitement, anxiety and persecution through 
which they have passed. One man, called 
Wou/ided Knee, though lame, has cultivat- 
ed 20 acres of corn and wheat and built a 
log house for himself. Two years ago, 
when Major Gasmann came, he had noth- 
ing, having never received any help. The 
present of a yoke of oxen gave him courage, 
and this is the result He says those oxen 
knew more than he about plowing. Driving 
over the reservation. I saw many of their 
farms, immense stacks of hay and beautiful 
fields of corn and wheat readv for harvest. 

The educational advantages have not 
been sufficient, but Major Gasmann has 
his whole strength into the work, and next 
October his new boarding school will open 
with accommodation for fifty boys and fifty 
girls in separate comfortable buildings and 
good school rooms. Here, as at Brule, 
shops— tin shop, harness and shoe 
shops and a mill— are needed for the neces- 
sary repairs and work of the agency, as well 
as the employment of the Indian boys. 
These Mr. Major will ask for, and get if the 



and appreciative policy toward him. If ev- 
ery Indian agent were as truly Ate, Father 
to his people, it would be well for the na_ 
tion's "wards.'" I was glad to see that Sen- 
ator Harrison, in his published rebuke of a 
Western editor's premature and unautho- 
rized forecasting of the committee's report 
took occasion to say that though Agent 
Gasmann had been greatly blamed by some 
of the Western people for his conduct in 
the matter of opening the reservation, the 
.committee found that he had simply done 
his duty in his position. 

The official statement will contain full 
stenographic repor/s of the eloquent speech- 
es of the chiefs altheir council with the 
Senators. White Ghost, who will long be 
remembered, I am sure, by his Boston aud- 
iences, was the chief orator of the occasion, v 
attired in a handsome black cloth suit given 
him by a Boston lady when he was East 
He made a good point in repeating to the 
Senators from memory all his letter to Gen- 
eral Armstrongs the snbject of the inva- 
sion of his land to prove to them that \C 
was his own land and not a forgery of the 
Agent, as he had understood some of the 
Chamberlain people (many of whom were 
present) had claimed, and he was quite 
thrilling when he told how his tribe had al- 
ways befriended the whites, and were their 
allies against the "Long Knives" in 1812, 
and had ransomed white women and chil- 
dren and returned them to their friends. 
The white people had pressed upon them 
little by little, taking their lands, till they 
had left him a piece no larger than the sole 
of his moccasin. A verv strong point was 
also made by Wizi, a Christian chief, the 
first to come out in favor of schools. It 
was a pass which he produced, given by 
Agent Hanson to his father, "Buck," in 1868, 
.to go off the reservation, showing that it 
was then called and treated as a reservation. 
A copy of this was made to take to Wash- 
ington. Running Bear, the oldest chief of 
the tribe, gave the exact boundaries of the 
territory originally owned by the tribe; a 
remarkabfe feat of memory. Dog Black, 
brother of White Ghost, and, like Wizi, a 
progressive Christian Indian, made an im- 
pressive address to the Indians at the close 
of his speech to the Senators, admonishing 
them to follow their Agent's advice. He is 
a communicant of the Episcopal mission 
which has charge of the religious work at 
the agency, and is doing good work, has 
fifty members and a very active working 
society for the Indian women. 

But "How can it pay to educate Indians," 
was the question, "when it- is well known 
that they invariably go back to the blanket 
when they return home?" I have given 
Lower Brule's answer. This is Crow 
Creek's : Twenty-four students have re- 
turned to Crow Creek from Hampton. But 
one ever went back to Indian ways. Two 
have died. Seventeen are doing very well 
indeed, the rest fairly so. All are at work 
tfiat have the chance. Eleven of them I 
saw myself and felt proud of them. Is that 
an answer. H. w, l. 



With the Indians. 

[From the Boston Weekly Advertiser.} 

Crow Creek Agency, D. t!, Sept. 29.— 
Seven agencies and 36 congregations are 
represented here to-day. That small but 
controlling element among us, the Christian 
Indian population, has sent men and women 
from a hundred miles to the north and two 
hundred to the west to hold a great church 
council. From Bishop Hare's missions in 
iouthern Dakota ministers and catechists 
and delegates to the number of about 75 
meet here in the discussion of church work. 
The camps of hundreds of earnest, progres- 
sive Indians are scattered over these bluffs 
and on this broad plateau rich with prairie' 
flowers. Yesterday we held two services of 
wonderful beauty and impressiveness, a 
beauty heightened by the strangeness of 
scene antl setting. As impressive to- da* 
were the councils, turning mainly not on 
church issues, but upon a question of criti- 
cal moment to us all ; What is to be done 
with the unused la»ds of the Indian? The 
West and the Eas^are demanding an an- 
swer to that question. We study it today 
from two distinct standpoints, that of the 
Indians themselves, and no less of that 
courageous and self forgetting few who work 
for the red man with a white man's brain 
and hands and see with the white roan's 
eyes the needs of the Indian. 
' Twice the Indian Rights Association and 
its friends have stopped illegal and unjust 
claims upon the great Sioux reservation. 
The case of the notorious Sioux commission 
of 1882, and of the more widely known 
Crow Creek affair, tested and proved the 
power of the right men on the right side. 
The association's clear eyed leader and 
founder, Mr. Herbert Wel^h, in the face--. of 
his signal success, sees that the inevitable 
movement of 60,000,000 of people can per- 
haps be guided, but not finally checked. To 

his mind, and to that of the broad, fair, gen 

erous men and women, for whom he stands. 



Government continues its hitherto liberal the so called Dawes Sioux bill, drawn up by 
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Scnator Dawes, approved by friends of the 
Indians and by representative Western men, 
is the best practicable compromise between 
apparently hostile interests. With all Mr. 
Welsh's high enthusiasm, miscalled partisan- 
ship, for the weaker side, ^ he is a large 
enough man to. say that the bill is not only 
all that we ought to desire, looking broadly, 
not at the Indian question alone, but at the 
country's best interests. 

The Dawes bill proposes, in a word, to 
open about 11,000,000 acres of this reserva- 
tion to white settlement. The Indians are 
to receive in return 26,000 head of cattle, 
and a sum of $5,000,000 is to be kept in trust 
for them at Washington as a fund for edu- 
cational purposes.' AH heads of families are 
to be placed, as rapidly as possible, on allot- 
ments of kind in severalty and to acquire 
individual ownership in and complete title 
to them at the end of twenty-five years. 
Within that time the land is inalienable 
from the Indian. Tris sounds very simple 
and fair to our progressive Eastern friends. 
One point remains to be made. Under ihe 
terms of the famous treaty of 1868 this land 
cannot be sold without the consent of three 
fourths of the adult male population. This 
consent is yet to be gained. Nor can treaty 
stipulations be rashly set aside. The treaty 
is only existing law governing the relations 
between'lndians and whites. It is the poor, 
deceived, defrauded Iudian's sole protection, 
his only recognized claim upon justice. 
This claim has been recognized 1 and viola- 
tions of treaty law have been summarily 
and signally punished. The Sioux commis- 
sion accomplished nothing because of its 
fraudulent purpose to disregard the treaty 
and'obtain only the signatures of a few 
chie'fs. The Crow Creek executive order 
was revoked because it wasjssued in defiance 
of treaty! Whoever commits himself to an 
opposite policy commits himself to lawless- 
ness which is seen as such. Thus it is that 
this helpless and depised nation becomes 
an essential factor in a measure of national 
importance, and a collision takes place be- 
tween. the minds of the two race? which 
dramatic in its aspects and far reaching in 
its results. 

Mr. Welsh spoke this morning to the In- 
dian delegates of this convention. The lit- 
tle church was crowded with men incitizen's 
dress,— some with long hair straying over 
their coat collars, and brilliancy of silk neck- 
kerchiefs : all. with strong features and mark- 
edly, attentive manner. The parliamentary 
order of the meeting, carried on in broken 
English and Dakota, was unbroken. The 
Dakotas, we were told, had at first displayed 
some impatience of rules of debate, but they 
now observe them so strictly that no minor 
point is allowed to be forgotten. The vote 
was taken by " hows," instead of by yeas, 
but the effectywas the same. 

It is not/ easy for the unaccustomed 
speaker to address an Indian audience 
through an interpreter. It interrupts the 
consecutive flow ofthoughtand of language. 
It demands short, clear, crystallized sen- 
tences. Mr. Welsh admirably filled these 
conditions in making his remarks, and su- 
peradded some graceful concessions to the 
figurative slype of Indian rhetoric. " Many 
years ago," he began, " a man came among 
you whom the Indians called Guv Hat." 
He recalled in few words the noble work of 
his uncle, Mr. William Welsh, among these 
same tribes. He then spoke with the neces- 
sary directness ot the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, which he represents, and of its syste- 
matic and successful ctforts in the same di- 
rection. He showed the Indians how ably 
* their friends haoVworked for them in secur- 
ing the revocation of President Arthur's 
order and in removing the settlers. He led 
up with a good deal of tact to the difficult 
suggestion which he felt it devolved upon 
him to make, and did not hesitate to ex- 
plain to the people that their friends could 
do nothing for them beyond a certain po 
or without certain concessions. The sub- 
stance of the talk was this : We think wt 
can make the white men treat fairly for youi 
land, pay you fairly for it ; but we cannol 
prevent their getting a part of it. 

Mr. Luke Walker, the native pastor m 
Lower Brule, made a short speech of ap- 
provaland proposed a vote of thanks from 
the people. The bishop, however, with ad- 
' mirablc delicacy and fairness, restricted the 
vote to a simple expression of good will to 



greater experience, earned by hardships and 
privations which should gain for it our se- 
rious respect. There is a really impressive 
quiet in Mrs. Burt's modest parlor — the par- 
lor of a missionary's wife — where the little 
circle gradually assembles, and, as we study 
the infinitely earnest, infinitely different 
faces, the elder ones heavily lined with re- 
sponsibility, the younger beautiful with self 
consecration; we instinctively pause as upon 
the brink of a tremendous plunge into haz- 
ardous depths. There are dark faces here 
quite as interesting and even more pathetic 
than those ol their colleagues, and the pres- 
ence of the wives of a white and of a native 
missionary, together with the Eastern visi- 
tors, is graciously tolerated on this occa- 

Mr. Welsh states the terms of a proposed 
compromise between the white and the red 
man, as presented in the Dawes bill, with the 
concise force which is the result of complete 
mastery of the subject. There is a sugges- 
tive amount of deliberation about the few 
replies which are brought out in the limited 
time at our disposal. Bishop Hare, whose 
finely cut features, not more cordial than 
stern, nor more stern than cordial, focus 
the eye, evolves after a few moments' study 
a set of propositions to which he asks our 
assent. The first, to the effect that the un- 
used lands of the Indian should be opened 
to white settlers, but not without due com- 
pensation and no; necessarily all at once, 
calls out some discussion. It is suggested 
that it will require almost as much pressure 
to induce the Indians to give up a part as 
the whole of their unused land, and that all 
which will probably be eventually absorbed 
into one territory may better be parted with 
at once. A nice point is made by the bishop 



half statesmanlike, eloquently Indian, and 



nd his friend, unwilling to al- 
low them in any way to commit themselves 
in a matter of importance. The Indians as- 
sented heartily in a storm of gutturals. 

An Indian council is arranged for this 
evening, with an informal meeting of the 
clergy as a preliminary to fuller discussion. 
Probably very few realize the direct differ- 
ences of opinion existing between Eastern 
and Western friends of the Indian, and but 
little effort is made to bridge over the dif- 
ferences. It is unfortunate that our somewhat 
dogmatic Eastern friends are able to air 
their views in the newspapers and elsewhere, 
while the missionaries and the agents toil 
hard and say little. If we boast a broader 
outlook, we cannot deny them an s infinitely 
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reply to th'is objection. He says that 
some of the more far sighted Indians per- 
ceive that if they sell only a part of their 
land at first, the remainder will become 
more valuable. They are not anxious to 
sell. They have a right to the advantages 
of delay. 

Major Gasmann, the agent at CrowCreek r 
ho knows a great deal about Indians and 
knows how to talk about what he knows, 
puts very strongly before us the unfairness 
d even the unlikelihood of coming to a 
nclusion in the matter without giving the 
several bands of the Sioux nation, widely 
scattered in territory, powerfully allied in 
•blood and interest, an opportunity for con- 
sultation. The chiefs and representative 
nen must meet at Washington or somewhere 
n the East for a great, council. They can- 
not meet on the reservation, for they would 
erawed by the rabble ; the chiefs alone 
not argue the point, for chiefhood is 
no longer a synonyme for authority or in- 
fluence. We don't get. much further on 
than this to-night, for the chapel bell which 
iummoris the council has long ceased ring- 
ng, and the pipes must have gone round 
the other outer circles several times already. 
The deepest impression made upon our 
minds as we sally out into the chiily even- 
ing air under the shelter of a magnificent 
Navajo blanket, is of a profoundly valuable 
conservatism, which isabsolutely underrated, 
almost unknown in the East. Here are men 
of trained and, in some cases at least of keen 
intelligence, whose lives are rooted in this 
work, whose hearts are bound up in it; and, 
for good reasons, they hesitate. 

The office clockpoints to nine as we en- 
ter the agents office, and an atmosphere 
fairly dense with tobacco smoke. The In- 
dian tobacco, mixed with willow, has, how- 
ever, a rather agreeable oder, and the pic- 
turesqucness ofthe Indian group reconciles 
us to everything. There is scarcly standing 
room now for Indians, but a quartette of 
armchairs are arranged to form a *' ladies' 
gallery," and the old chief takes this breach 
of Indian etiquette very composedly. The 
dirty uncovered floors of the bare "council 
room'' is packed with Indians, seated un- 
moved, cross legged, ranged in tiers one 
behind another, smoking interminably. The 
dim light of kerosene lamps and the lurid 
glow of the lighted pipes illuminate their 
grotesquely clad forms and swarthy faces. 
A few are leaning up against the sides of 
the room in rigid attitudes. The mission- 
aries, the agent, Mr. Welsh, and his friend, 
and the ladies are ranged* in semi-circles 
opposite. The half breed interpreter.lounges 
against the opposite wall. The open 
doorways are crowded with standing forms. 

Suddenly Long Log gets to his feet and 
opens the discussion. He claims the fulfil- 
ment of that pledge of friendship so easily 
made, so often broken. He enumerates 
some of the past encroachments and decep- 
tions of the whites, not with the air of pro- 
ducing a grievance, but with the solemnity 



y children in your schools ? Why did 

I break my land as you told us? I did these 
things that I might the more firmly hold 
my land and establish my children. There 
are many of my people at Standing Rock. 
They are poor. I want them to be placed 
here under my care, and when I think of 
the-»e things I sometimes wonder if this res- 
ervation is large enough for us all. The 
other side of the river is barren. I cannot 
see where to drop a seed. This c&untry is 
fertile. It belonged to my forefathers, and 
I want to gather my children here. Let 
the boundaries of my land be made settled. 
It this is done. I have no fear of the onward 
march of the white men." 

An old chief from Cheyenne River says : 
" We have many children, — boys and girls. 
After awhile they grow up and they will 
know all about the sale of the land and 
about. money. They are learning English, 
and they will be able to talk to the white 
man. We want them to have something. 
We want to give them a chance." 

Speech after speech follows, and we do 
not adjourn till nearly midnight, but so 
great are the novelty and fascination' of the 
musical tongue and native eloquence of the 
Dakotas. so curious and impressive the 
scene, so important the question at stake, 
that we feel no fatigue, and unwillingly de- 
part. How onesided is this great dramatic 
struggle ; how helpless and vet how proud ; 
how ignorant, yet how profound ; deceived, 
but always knowing it ; outdone, but never 
confessine it ; poverty stricken amid great 
possessions.— the unfortunate,; the superb 
red man ! 
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Progress of the Fancy-work Class. 

BV ONE OF ITS MEMBERS. 

One of our very pleasant gatherings in 
"Winona" is that of the " Fancy Work 
Class '* which was gotten up for those who 
would talk only English from early in the 
morning until night every day. 

The girls are taught to make table covers 
bureau covers, splashers, tidies, mats, how to 
crochet, etc. 

Twoofourfirm English members did a very 
wise cra2y work last year.' Each made a bed 
quilt. Numbers of our visitors could hardly 
believe that the different colors were put to- 
gether by the girls' own taste. 

The " Fancy Work Class " is not only a 
great help to the girls in their English, but 
they also derive from it new ideas how.when 
they return West, they can make*things for 
their homes which will give much happiness 
and cheer to the fathers, mothers, sisters and 
brothers. As their plan has worked so sat- 
isfactorily we are anxious to help it. I was 
told one of the first questions the girls asked 
was, * When is the Fajcy Work Class going 
to begin again?" 

As the number who desire to enlist in the 
" English speaking girls " is so large we fear 
our supplies, kindly sent last year, of white 
yuffs for table and bureau covers, etc., col- 
ored silks, and tambour cottons, as those are 
used more than any other, will become short, 
and if there is any one who wishes to "lend a 
hand " in the encouragement of English 
speaking, we shall be most glad of the 
help. 

There is so much to tell of what the girls 
havctdone and made that it is almost imp< 
ble to undertake to tell all. But if you \ 
more information we give you a hearty invi- 
tation to come and visit the class where you 
will see fpr yourself what is being done. 

Any materials may be sent to the " Fan- 
cy Work Class," Winona Lodge. 



Land and law, President Gates looks up- 
on, "as living forces now at work in the so- 
lution of the question ' What is to become of 
the Indian?' for the white man's greed of 
land and the Indian's lack of law have been 
and still are potent factors in the problem.". 

In view of the fact that the past>has been 
to say the least of it, a series of gigantic mis- 
takes, that by "utterly neglecting to teach 
our wards the value of honest labor, we have 
pauperized them, while by injustice we have 
steadily demoralized them," and by broken 
promises have gone near to destroy their 
faith in us beyond the hope of resurrection, 
it seems as if it were time to try the effect of 
a different policy, and President Gates' view 
of this policy is/that it shall include lands in 
severalty, and citzenship for the Indian. 

If the' Indian's are to be lifted, as we be- 
lieve they will be, to the plane of hopeful 
and happy citizenship, it will be by this bles- 
sed road of labor under equal laws, and 
each man on land which he holds as his 
own by a personal title. This conviction, 
growing and welcomed among the Indians 
themselves, is the most hopeful augury for 
their future." 



The Cholera in Spain. 

From one of the Rev. William N. 
Gulick's interesting " Occasional Let- 
ters from Spain " we take the folldwing 
account of the condition of the cholera 
strcken provinces of that country. Neve*r 
can the results of direct disobedience 
to the plainly written laws of God, be 
more vividly illustrated than in such 
scenes as Mr. Gulick describes, and that 
the innocent must suffer with the guilty, 
heightens unspeakably the awfulness of 
the lesson. 

Mi. Gulick tells us that the question 
having arisen as to thepropriety, or 
indeed possibility, of holding a Confer- 
enctf of the pastors and evangelists con- 
nected with Lhe evangelical mission, at . 
San Sebastian, during the height of the 
epidemic, it seemed best for him to 
visit the pastor of the church in Zarago- 
za to make some necessary arrange- 
ments and " to help comfort the people 
of the church." That such an under- 
taking was by no means without, its 
dangers, may be gathered from Mr, 
Gulick's description of what he saw 
during the days spent in the midst of 
horrors which to us, safe and at a d-is^T 



of one who cannot yet forget his people's 
injuries. White Ghost, the famous chief of 
the Lower Yanktormais, lays aside his long 
and beautifully decorated pipe and his some- 
what anachronistic " stovepipe" hat, and 
rises .with dignified deliberation. He cere- 
moniously and with great grace of manner 

shakes the hands of those in the outer row , to know law as prompt and swift to punish 
of listeners. His speech is half, patriarchal, but powerless to protect him," 



President Gates of Bulger's College, mem- 
ber of the U. S. board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, delivered before the Social Science 
Association at its last meeting in Sara- 
toga, an address entitled "Land and Law as 
Agents in educating Indians." We can do 
no more in the limited space our columns af- 
ford, than to quote the principal arguments 
which President Gates uses in support of 
his views, beginning with his answer to the 
question "What is an. Indian ?" 

The most descriptive and inclusive defini- 
tion he considers to be, "A ward of the 
Government," and the attitude of the Unit- 
ed States toward these wards, he characteriz- 
es at the outset as "disgraceful, a crying ini- 
quity." 

The condition of the Indian before the 
law puts a premium on crime, "and he comes 



tance, seem almost incredible. 

" When the panic first seized the city, the 
great anxiety on the part of all who could 
not leave, was. naturally; to use such reme- 
dies as should prevent them from falling 
victims to the disease. Whether published as 
medical advice or whether merely a popular 
whim; the fact is that during all those days 
and weeks of alarm the general cry was that 
stiong drink was the sure preventive— with 
the result that the taverns and the drinking 
stalls were swarming with the humbler and' 
the laboring classes, who worse than wasted 
their scant resources on that which though 
not so immediately fatal as cholera, but 
feeds the fires of a vice which in the long 
run entails upon the community much more 
loss and misery than the utmost ravages of 
the cholera. 

It was also the popular belief that no veg- 
etables should be eaten, but only, or princi- 
pally, flesh, fish or fowl. The result being 
that vendors of the former found themselves 
deserted by their customers, to their dismay 
and loss, while the latter were sold at fabu- 
lous prices. Several of the most liberal of 
the members of the Zaragoza church are 
gardeners and vendors of vegetables, who 
by this turn of affairs have been suddenly 
reduced to the greatest distress, and , just 
when their own families and the church 
most need their help. 

As I approached Zaragoza by the railway 
which skirts the banks of the Ebro, I found 
myself in a third-class compartment in the 
midst of eight or ten young men going to 
stations beyond Zaragoza. . They would be 
obliged to sjbnd the night in the inn at the 
Zaragoza steffion. It was evident, in spite 
of their forced hilarity and boisterous bra- 
vado, that this was no pleasant thought to 
them, and it was both comical and painful 
to see the expression of their countenances 
when I told them that I was going into the 
very city with the intention of spending 
some days there. I distributed among them 
some Gospels , and tried to talk with them, . 
but they were too much excited to give 
much heed. They were^ll plying the Zara- 
goza remedy with which they were amply 
provided.inflasksand leather bottles. Wheth- 
er it was or not a safeguard against the dis- 
ease that they feared it seemed to rob them 
for the moment of the dread of it, and, they 
tumbled out of the train at eleyeft*o. clock 
at night making the desei _, 

- - : th their drunken shouts. 
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There were but few passengers for Zarago- 
za besides myself. The large hotel of the 
■ Universe ' was closed, as for days it had 
not had any guests. I went to another one 
of lower grade where I generally find at the 
thirty 'or forty guests. 
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arrived in the same train with 'myself and 
two were army officers -one on the sanitary 
force— stationed in the city. It cannot be 
denied that this unexampled falling away of 
the tiaveling public, the deserted hotels and 
their closed doors visibly depressed the 
minds of those who noted it. 

I found the pastor and his family and 
most of the members of the congregation in 
fair health. One good old woman who had 
been our cook in San Sebastian for two 
vcars. and who had but three weeks before 
"returned to her home in Zaragoza. leaving 
two daughters with us in San Sebastian, was 
stricken with the disease the day before my 
arrival. We much feared the result on ac- 
count of ner delicate constitution and her 
age 1 was at her bedside several times one 
day and before I lcil she was out ol danger. 

It is a notable fact that most of the cases 
up to that date had occurred in the gardens 
in the immediate suburbs of the city, and in 
the populous district surrounding our church 
where many of those gardeners live. It 
seems to be satisfactorily proved that the 
streams, fed by canals from the river Kbro. 
that water the' gardens, running from one to 
the other, and in multitudinous branches 
ng league: 
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one or two o'clock in the morn- thorities in latee pari resigned iheir offices I 
s people also hired blind singers , and fled : the r&etors fled ; and the unhappy 
players lo come daily to their city was given Wer to despair and death. 
t, seated in the street doorways. The sick poor in some cases lie two. three 



seated 

to sing prayers dor help lo the Virgin, to 
Saint Joseph, and especially to San Roqiic 
the great guardian from plauue and pest. 

With all these influences operating, there 
was an undeniable something manifest and 
felt that would have told the most superficial 
observer that the great, busv and sturdy city 
was under a spell of strong and unusual ai.d 
painful feeling, if not of fear. 

One of the delegates was the evangelist 
teacher of the town of Tauste. in the province 
of Zaragoza. When he left his home there 
had been there a few cases of cholera On 
the seventh day. receiving word that the 
death-rate had greatly increased, he immed- 
iately returned home where he had left his 
wife and two children. He wrote to us that 
two children of his school had died of the 
choli 
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-All portions of the Indian reser- 
; which are so allotted should, after 
lians shall have selected and secured 
inds. be pufchased by the govern- 
it a fair rate, and thrown open to set- 
t. 

th— The cash value of the land thus 
sed sh-.uld be set aside by the gov- 
nt. as a fund to be expended as rapid- 
ly dione, for the benefit, es- 
educational 
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germ, (if th 
accepted.) and that the ravages of the di- 
sease all along the Ebro have been chiefly 
among those who have drunk from those 
streams. In one village near Zaragoza where 
the mortality was great, not a soul died who 
drank habitually the rain water from a cis- 
tern of a convent in the place. It is believed 
that in th^se more 1 recent day% tbe 
waters of the Ebro itself have become 
• contaminated. But unfortunately, the rav- 
ages of the disease are now far from being 
limited to the territory watered by the 
Ebro. 

So far as the city is concerned it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a condition of things in many 
respects more favorable for the development 
of every evil disease. It has a population of 
some 95.000 — and is a city without sewers ! 
A few have beer, built within late years but 
arc of limited extent. Each house, as a rule, 
is supposed to have two vaults : one for re- 
ceiving the interior drainage, the other to 
receive the rain water that falls from the 
roof. The former is called the ■ black vault.' 
Neither the one nor the other is stoned up, 
nor faced in any effective way. for the ex- 
press purpose of allowing the waters to filter 
away into the surrounding soil. 

Last April I was told by the owner of a 
house that had been occupied for fifteen 
years that the obsorption had been so com- 
plete and rapid that it had never been 



then eighteen deaths daily from cholera, 
there have been as many as twenty-fiv 
one day.' The bodies are heaped into 1 
and are piled together in - pits 10 be bu 
Provisions have run short, there are no 
medicines and no postage stamps and no- 
body dares to go to the place with supplies. 
The last letter that we received from good 
Don Augustin was forwarded without a 
postage stamp, the postmaster writing on 
the back there were none in the place. 

Yesterday we received a telegram from 
Zaragoza saying that Augustin had fallen 
sick with the cholera, and that the Zaragoza 
school teacher would at once go 10 help him 
and his family. We would have no later 1 Kim 
'tremble lest the good brave: . 
man has fallen at hifpost. He | 
as an evangelist and school I D 
! Mrs 
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same personal caiv as on the members of his I should be made for the necessary surveys of 
own flock, and in like manner they have reservations, and wherever necessary, nego- 
cfied in his arms. 1 tiations should be entered into for the mod- 

As [-close this letter the disease has 'pent 1 ification of the present treaties, and these 
itself in Granada— and the Archbishop finds j negotiations should be pushed, ineveryhon- 
it an opportune moment in which to bring j orable way, until the consent of the Indians 
out ill procession the Virtrrn dr las August- j be obtained. . 

ias who dressed in costlv robes (while the i Sixth— Indians belonging to tribes which 
poor are dying for lack of' food and of medi- give up their reservation* and accept allot- 
ciucs.i bv her pravcrs has brought the chol- : ments of land in severalty, and all Indians 
era to a close ! Why did not the Archbish- 1 that abandon their tribal organization and 
op bring her out earlier in procession, and : adopt the habits and modes of civilized life, 
so save the lives of the thousands who have should be at once admitted to citizenship 
fallen victims of the cholera ? I of the United States, and.of the Sfates or 

Probably not less than S5 000 person have j territories where they may reside, 
died of the cholera. Would that it could be I Seventh— During this process of civiliza- 
said that the religions teachers of this 'Christ- I tion some representative of the United 
led themselves of these , States government should be charged with 
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ts i and to His Gospel for consolation and 
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protection and instruction of the Indians. 
Hut all such officers should be withdrawn 
as soon as the Indians arc capable of self- 
protection. 

, Eighth— We are utterly opposed to the 

\ removal of tribes of Indians from their es- 
The Indian Conference held at Lake ' tablfsbed homes and massing'them together 
Mohonk on Oct. 7 th. and the two fo>- j j" ™° or more ^P^-«j»™^ 
lowing days, is reported asj-fellows : tion. 

Elections; fudge Clinton B Fisk of I We thankfully recognize the growing ' 
, , t \ terest taken by the legi: 
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condition of the 
stands Jfrom the 
time of Augustus Oesarabsorbinglnto itself 
the deadly contents of the black vaults. 
The sanitary authorities of the city of Zar- 
to have adopted the theory of 
of Berlin, that, as the cholera 
microbe is vitalized and devclopes under the 
influence of heat and moisture, it is safer, in 
time of the epidemic, not to water the 
streets. Generally during the summer the 
principal streets of the city are abundantly 
watered, markedly tempering the heated air. 
Now the great macandamized street of the 
Coso and the wide and beautiful PauWlte 
Santa Engraefq have been left for weeks 
without watering, with the result that on the 
afternoons of Sundays and (cast days when 
the populace is out on its promenade, and 
-whenever the wind blows, the dust rises, 
penetrating every door and window that is 
not kept closed, and irritating the eyes and 
nostrils and throats of all who breathe the 
dust-laden air. I did not find the heat at all 
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uld be stirred by the sight of a 
visection. It is proposed to cut 
doivn by half the small yearly 'grant in aid ' 
made by the mission to this man. It would 
perhaps he less painful to see him snatched 



away into heaven by the swift hand of chol- 
era, than to see him sutler what probably I except on prir 
awaits him, if he lives and struggles on with • n \,hts. In its 
his work as evangelist, teacher, attii farmer— of the Indian ! 
if the plans of retrenchment now proposed ; an ,| „|| ,,1,11^,1 
are carried out. 



nton of Philadelph 
t and Prof. C. C. Painter, 
mittee. An addition was 
f Hon. Krastns Brooks, 
Judge Strong, and Dr. Ward of the 
New York Independent. Rev. Drs. Ken- 
dall, Strieby and Harding, Member- 
ship Committee. The discussion was 
very general, and the following plat- 
form was presented : 
The [nd: 



and executive 

departments of our country in the welfare 
of the Indian, and the increased desire man- 
ifest among our people, west and east, to do 
them justice ; and our thanks are also due 
to the religious and philanthropic organiza- 
tions which have fostered their interest and 
have supplemented the work of the govern- 
ment bv their missionary and educational 
labors. ' But we believe that what has been 
done in the past is but a beginning, and that 
both government and individuals must do 
much more before the debt we owe to the 
Indians can be paid. 
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The Pioneer Press, a colored journal 
of West Virginia, published in a recent 
number an editorial by Prof. L. Cardo- 
zo of Washington, entitled " What shall 
we do with our Boys?" The reply to this 
question, ate Prof. Cardozo gives it, in-' 
K' u;ird ed , eludes a v«ry appreciative notice of 

'view the the Ham P t 4? ScnooI > the opportunity 
1 offered by which, the Professor consid- 
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life before did 1 experience 
sulTocation and of irritation of the respira- 
tory organs. Even if the theory is correct 
that watering the streets would vivify the 
slumbering or torpid microbe, it seems simp- 
ly marvellous that sensible men could think 
that it would not be safer to water the streets 
and so keep a large part of the germs under 
the feet than to let them rise in clouds into 
the air to penetrate the body of man through 
the mouth and nostrils where they would at 
once find the moisture that would develop 
them. To me the murky, yellow, dust-laden 
atmosphere seemed a pall of death over 
the unhappy city. 

Our pastor says that during all the earlier 
days after the panic had seized the people a 
excited crowds gathered in front *of the\ 
house where it was known a case had been 
declared, and when the undertaker's coach 
drove away with a body they rushed after it 
as if fascinated by its dreaded burden. By 



The Bible woman of Zaragoza has gone to 
Tauste to help them through the crisis. 
There is a terrible panic in the place : hus- 
bands leave their wives when they fail sick, 
and wives their husbands, and children 
desert their parents. No servant will ap- 
proach a stricken house if it can be avoided, 
and the sick are le(t to die without care or 
consolation. We hope that the worst is now 
past, and the wife and children of good Au- 
gustin will escape the disease. 

Don Carlos returned to F Zaragoza last 
week. Two days' before he reached home a 
member of the family of the owner of his 
house, living on the floor- above his, sicken- 
ed and died within a few hours, Our pas- 
tor's wife and mother being well acquainted 
with them, helped the family take care of 
him and accompanied the body to the cem- 
etery. . 

The next day the wife, of the pastor of the 
sister evangelical church in Zaragoza, a Swiss 
lady the fnother of two children, who had 
been ill for a day or two, but who was sup- 
posed to be much better, suddenly became 
worse and before night was dead and buried. 
Don Carlos' mother and wife attended at her 
bedside and followed her to the grave. Her 
afflicted husband conducted the funeral serv- 
ices, which were attended by most of the 
members of the two congregations and many 
others. It will be noticed that in Zaragoza 
no opposition is made by the civil or medi- 
cal authorities to public funerals of those 
who have died from cholera, and public 
opinion is apparently not opposed to the at- 
tendance ot even a large number of per- 

son., _ 
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to be especially suited to the needs 
the colored people. He says: 



degrees the excitement wore off and I saw 
but few signs of it. The city government 



Granada, Sept. id, ifSj- 
" The news from Granada is heart rending. 
The earthquakes during the winter impover- 
ished many. When the cholera came in- 
stead of finding the authorities prepared with 



mined diifusion of 
people, in order that they may become ac- 
quainted with civilized habits and modes of 
life, the ultimate discontinuance of annuities 
so promotive of idleness and pauperism, the 
subjection of the Indians to the laws of the 
United States and of the States and territories 
where they may reside, and their protection 
by the same laws as those by which citizens 
arc protected, the opening of all tne terri- 
tory of the United Slates to their possible 
acquisition and to civilization, and the early- 
admission of Indians to American citizen- 
ship. These objects should be steadily kept 
in view and pursued immediately, vigorous- 
ly and continuously. The measures we rec- 
ommend for their accomplishment are the 
following : 

First — The present system of Indian edu- 
cation should be enlarged, and a compre- 
hensive method should be adopted, which 
shall place all Indian children in schools 
under compulsion, if necessary, and shall 
provide industrial education for a large pro- 
portion of them. Adult Indians should be 
brought under preparation for self-support. 
To this end the free ration system should be 
discontinued as 'rapidly as possible, and a 
sufficient number of farmers and other in- 
dustrial teachers should be provided, mean- 
time, to teach them .to earn their own liv- 

§econd— Immediate measures should be 
takento break up the system of holding all 
lands in common, and each Indian family 
should receive a patent for a portion of land, 
to be held In severalty, its amount depend- 
ent upon' the number of members of the 
family, and upon the character of the land, 
whether adapted for cultivation or for graz- 
ing. This land should be inalienable For a 
period of twenty-five years. The Coke bill, 
as embodying this principle, has our earnest 

'- 
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a very important question directt 
tv/ parents, and indirectly to a 



I mean that ' we' in the heading of this 
letter should refer to colored parents. 

Before the War it was the custom of free 
parents in the South to give their sons 
trades, and masters often had their young 
males slaves taught trades so as to increase 
their usefulness and value, \ 

But we have noticed with regret that since 
the War the colored boys are not learning 
trades. 

There are several reasons for this. 

In the North it is almost impossible for 
the colored boy to learn a trade ; the rules of 
the trades-unions rigidly exclude them in 
many places ; wherever a master-workman 
employs a colored man, the white ones will 



Thi: 



5 j*ing transplanted from the 
y W>i the large cities of the 



pint 1 
North to many^ 
South. 

But there is another reason that is more 
powerful in preventing us from giving our 
boys trades. 

As soon as the advantages of education 
were opened up to us by the vVar, we all 
wanted to make our boys professional men 
—Ministers, doctors, professors and teach- 
ers. 

- Such! an ambition is, in many respects, 
very laudable, but it may also be, in other 
respects, very foolish, 

A comparatively few professional men 
are necessary, and where young men show 
the proper qualification for receiving suoh 
education, and the determination to/-gppiy 
such knowledge to the benefit of their race^ 
by all means let them be prepared lor pro- . 
fessional life. ' * 

But we are building from the top instead of" 
from the bottom. Colored men now, as a rale. 
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3 the mechanic and artisan, and 
ne nexi auove the merchant or planter. 
These three classes support professional 

m The two classes of mechanics and mer- 
chants we entirely neglect to prepare our 
boys for. They must either be waiters or 
doctors. | • '. ' 

We can certainly make them mechanics, 
• and where we have the means, merchants. 
But it is especially as to the means of mak- 
ine them mechanics that I have written 'this 
letter. As to the necessity of doing so I hope 
that all parents will see that is is much more 
manly and independent than the position of 
a waiter. 

As I have said in the beginning of this 
letter, it is almost impossible in the North, 
and very difficult in the South, tc get a 
master-workman to receive a colored boy as 
an apprentice. , 

Whenever such is the case, parents will 
find that they can give their sons an excel- 
lent trade at Hampton Ir.stitute.^arnpton. 
Virginia." - 

A detailed notice of the school sys- 
tem follows these remarks, with a hear- 
ty commendation of the ideas which it 
embodies, and a comprehension of them 
which we feel to be somewhat unusual. 
The "manual labor" feature of the 
School is so frequently misapprehend- 
ed, even by the parents and Inends of 
our students, that we are glad to have 
it put before them at its proper value 
by sd competent a witness as Professor 
Cardoio, who believes that the " won- 
. derful success" of the institution is 
due largely to the appreciation by its 
founders of the fact that " the Freed- 
' man needed an industrial education 
more than a literary one" ana to their 
ability to " combine the two, making 
the latter subordinate to the former. 




• The colored people of Vicksburg have de- 
termined to erect a $50,000 monument to 
commemorate emancipation. The best 
monument they can raise is a colored one. 
Let them be a momument of what emanci- 
pation has done-Southern Christian Advo- 



Why should any man or woman living 
on five acres of land groan about hard times 
and ttrtlow prices paid for crops, when they 
can always sell poultry and eggs at profita- 
ble rafts? That there is money in rearing 
poultry is demonstrated by the demand for 
it. The fact that we import into the United 
States over $6,000,000 worth of eggs in a 
year, equal to $125,000 weekly, or $20,000 a 
day, is proof that there is money in the busi- 
ness. The fact is not to he taken as show- 
ing that the foreign trade in eggs hurts our 
home product, which is deficient and might 
be safely increased. It is a poor reflection 
for enhghtened Americans, men.or women, 
that they cannot keep a flock of poultry as 
well as a German or French woman can, 
and that we cannot help but styjer from 
the competition of any industrious foreigner. 
The large quantities of eggs consumed in 
this country every day are not all eaten or 
used in cooking. Several kinds of manu- 
factures require large quantities, and they 
have to be forthcoming, cost what they may. 
It Is very probable that in cold, wet years 
like this corn can be purchased at the East 
cheaper than it can be raised, but raising 
poultry and eggs always pays well. Rising 
poultry and eggs is really woman's work.— 
Southern Planter. 



Weeds should not be permitted to go to 
seed. What looks worse than to see in a 
grass field, among a growing crop, towering 
weeds, so flourishing that it is plain that 
ttoy have taken the life-blood of the soil 
fftm the legitimate product of the soil. This 
year they take\so much fertility! If let go to 
seed next year they will take twice as much 
and the owner of the land can realize the 
truth of the old adage, "One year's seeding 
makes seven years' weeding."— Stuthtrn 
PUmttr. 



Is situated one hundred yardTfrom Fort .Monroe, at the conflu- 
„„„(, he Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 1S0 miles 
outh of Baltimorlf aud 15 miles north S Norfolk and f—utt. 

The Dlace is reach-d by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
d ~~A i- mfc River Commnies running daily between Baltl- 

b/ rail direct from 

bun, an! 

corfortably furnished; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or CreiRhton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms : rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
""Ta resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place, for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, his house wh , c h has 
accommodations for 1.000 guests and is open throughout jheyear. 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled else wher e as a 
Summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over ». 50 000 have been 
etoended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years and it is tire most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 

^There^mus'ic and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general heallhfulness. 
ma eJiaWevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74° in summer; 59° autumn; 44° in winter, and ? 2 for 
spring - the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
oeciaflv adapted to that class who seek the g«iial winters of the South 

the waves rolling upon the '<»dy beach, but a few feet from the bed 
room widows, fre most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia^ 
room ^ r a ° urtiicr information address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS, Pro'p. 
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■ NEttR HAMPTON, VA. 

A Quiet Bone ftp tan Heeding But ad i Chap ■ 

Near the Normal School and Soldiers' 
Home, with a fii.e view of both institutions. 

Accommodations fox about 20. 

Parties desiring to visit Hampton for 
a length of time will find this a conven- 
ient stopping place from which to visit 
the school. 

For terms &c. address: 

Daniel F. Cock, 
Hampion, Va. 
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RECTOR & MALUM, 

22 Light Street, 

BALTIMOnE, TCIci., 
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Tin- new Governor of Alaska reports I A crayon portrait of Rev. Dr. Strei- I Reuecca Harding Davis, in the No 
ts population to be igoo whites arid I by, of the American Missionary Assock vember / ///<r«<ir. gives Some I estimon; 

I for **vrra\ vears president of i in the Case of the race question bouth 



jooo Indians. He says the natives are I anon, for several years presiden 
intelligent and anxious for the estab- j Hampton's Board of Trustees, will b 
lishmentof English schools for their hung in the chapel of the _ No 

-.1. ; 1 . 1 n uihn «h<-iw mnr-h pntitude fo 
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children, who show much aptitude for 
study. 

The fair held in Boston by the young 
ladies of. King's Chapel, in behalf 'of 
the Bovs' Hospital, at Hampton In- 
stitute,' we are happy to state was a 
success in all' respects. The Indian 
work and curiosities, from Hampton 
School and the West, were especially 
appreciated— White Ghost's coat sell- 
ing for $30. The hospital is very near- 
ly finished, and will be of great advant- 



ial 

School. It will be the work of Mrs. A. 
C. Squire of Brooklyn who has recent- 
ly made for the Principal, a very suc- 
cessful cravon from a photograph of 
his father', Rev. Dr. Richard Arm- 
strong, former missionary and Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 



age to the boys. 

We are sorry to see in an Omaha 
paper that Agent McGillicuddy of Pine 
Ridge Agency, says (fiat he has " Been 
told that he is to be superseded at 
once." We trust it may prove that on- 
ly his old enemy Red Cloud — enemy 
to himself and 'his people's progress- 
has told hi4n this; in which , case it is 
by no means sure to be true. Dr. Mc- 
Gillicuddy's removal would be a blow 
to the cause of Indian advancement for 
which he has so manfully worked. 

Berea College and Hampton Insti- 
tute, founded by the American Mission- 
ary Association, were at its late annual 
meeting dropped from its rolls as hav- 
ing had for years a virtually independ- 
ent existence. For Hampton we can 
sav that the cordial and sympathetic re- 
lations it has always sustained to the 
Association will never abate nor the 
pride with which it acknowledges itself 
the child of this noble mother of so 
many noble charities. The annual re- 
port of the Association comes to our 
hands as we go to press. We will give 
a resume of its very interesting points 
in our next number. 

The two articles, by Helen W. Lud- 
low and Elaine Gooilale, which will be 
found on pages 128 and up of our pres- 
ent number, giving accounts of Hamp- 
ton's returned Indian students in their 
homes, and of the agency schools and, 
other matters on the reseryations~Ss 
seen by the writers, have been printed in 
attractive form in a little pamphlet.with 
a sketch also of the history of the Hamp- 
ton school and its work for both races, 
by Mrs. M. F. Armstrong. This 
pamphlet will be sent on application to 
the editor, to any of our friendi who 
would like to have it or circulate it 
whereat will do good. ^ 

The endowment^ the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr., University of California, by 



The School has been happy to re- 
ceive a visit from some of the faculty 
of the Norfolk Mission College. The 
institution is under the care of the 
United Presbyterian church of North 
America, and its Board of Missions to 
the Freedmen, in Pittsburgh, Pa. Its 
design is to furnish a liberal education 
to the colored people and train mis- 
sionaries for the home field and Africa. 
We are glad to hear that the school, 
now in Its ' fourth year, has been 
"crowded from the beginning," and 
has received nothing but friendliness 
and approval from the white citizens 
of Norfolk. 



an interesting assortment of personal 
expressions from Southerners of both 
races and various classes and sections. 
She wisely makes no effort to manu- 
facture a "public sentiment" from 
opinions whose distinguishing charac- 
teristic is that "every man looks at the 
problem from the standpoint of his 
own plantation, family or factory, and 
is positive that he of all men in the 
country sees it clearly and has found 
the answer." It. is striking however, 
that in all the conflicting "testimo- 
nies" there are at least two common 



men trained in Hampton Institute 
shops. 

We know of Negro boss carpenters 
and master builders, even in the black 
belt of Alabama, with white men work- 
ing under them. The Negro exhibit 
at New Orleans impressed more than 
one Southerner, as we have heard from 
their own lips. In another generation, 
we believe, if not sooner, there will be 
a great and steady demand for skilled 
colored laborers in the South, and it 
is for the Negro's interest to prepare 
for it. If there were as much need 
and' use for Negro lawyers or profess- 
ors of Greek and Hebrew, we .should 
urge most of our students to go to 
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elements: first, that no one seems to college. It is not a question of ability 
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Report comes from the well known, 
faithful missionary, Dr. Sh.-ldon Jack- 
son, now United States General Agent 
of Education in Alaska, of serious 
trouble threatening the missions there, 
in the probable reappointment, through 
political influence, of an official already 
once removed with others on account 
of notoriously bad character. We hope 
that the case may be investigated and 
■acted upon with the independent jus- 
tice that has characterized so many 
acts of the present administration. The 
pressure brought to bear upon the ap- 
pointing power by greedy office seek- 
ers is tremendous, and can only be 
overbalanced by an enlightened and 
vigorous public sentiment demanding 
justice more imperatively than parties 
demand places. The only way to cre- 
ate such a sentiment is to bring every- 
thing to the light. "He that doeth good 
cometh to the light." The side that 
courts investigation and appeals to the 
public is not likely to be the wrong 
side. We have a dominion now on 
which the sun never sets. Let the lov- 
ers of darkness learn that no corner of 
it is too remote for daylight to enter, 
and the public eye to watch. The na- 
ture of the persecution and hinderance 
already undergone by Dr. Jackson in 
his self-sacrificing labors, and the way 
in which it is regarded by respectable 
citizens are indicated in the iollowing 
editorial from the Daily Oregonian, of 
Portland, Oregon, of Oct. 27th: 



want to go back to "the" curse of si 
labor," and second, that, whether fa- 
vorably or adversely, hopefully or un- 
hopefully, the Negro is judged in the 
South by his relation to the industrial 
problems of the country. This" is nat- 
ural enough, of course, from the fact 
'that he has always been its working 
man. But it is not only natural; it is, 
for the Negro himself, and his future 
prospects, a most fortunate circum- 
stance. Work means wages; industry 
means comfort, self respect, respecta- 
bility, progress; and while on his part 
it is equally natural that his -social 
standing should most occupy his view 
of the situation, either as a gratifica- 
tion or a grievance, much the best 
thing he can do for himself and his 
children, much the best his friends can 
do for him, is to keep, and glory in, 
and make the most of his position as 
the workman of the South in her new, 
free, growing industries; to prove that 
he has learne \ the lesson which one of 
the most friendly of his critics whose 
"testimony" ft cited, believes he will 
have learned in another generation; 
"that a man's place, be he white or 
black, depends on the way in which he 
does his special work." This is a fact, 
whatever .special inconsistencies may- 
seem for a time to disprove it. What- 
ever of wrong and injustice may exist 
in the relations of the races will dis- 
appear the sooner, for the learning of 
this lesson. The Negro should feel 
that the greatest wrong that can be 
done him in freedom as in slavery is to 
keep him from self help; a greater 
wrong to keep him out of the work 
shop than out of the parlor. But this 



but use. If a man pulling for life 
through the breakers should assure us 
that he had his violin with him and 
could prove himself a Paganini, one . 
would say "what a fool you'd be though | 
—stick to your oar." It is in this view 
that we urgently ask sustaining for the 
industrial training at Hampton, and at 
every industrial school for Negroes in ; 
the South. It is fortunate, of course, 
and no one will be more glad of it 
than Rebecca Harding Davis, that 
Hampton is not the only industrial 
school as she thought. Talledega, At- 
lanta, Tuskegee, Miss Austin's, and 
other schools have industrial and me- 
chanical departments that need more 
than any other the fostering care of 
friends. 

The appointment of Hon. J..L. M. 
Curry, D. D., LL. D., of Richmond Va., 
as United States Minister to Spain, 
while it is a merited tribute to a man 
eminently fitted to represent our coun- 
try at a foreign court, is a loss which 
cannot well be repaired to the work of 
the Peabody Education Fund which, 
as its General Agent, he has nobly 
served for the last ten years. The on- 
ly comfort, as its chairman remarks, is 
that he has so thoroughly organized 
and set in motion its machinery that 
it can run for the present without any 
general agent "thus making it easier 
to do without him while all the harder 
to part with him." Equal genius and 
faithfulness only can accomplish this 
highest measure of success in any work 
and both Dr. Curry has brought to his, 
accomplishing the result not merely by 
organization and attention to mechan- 
cal detail, but by rousing the enthusi- 



Ex-Governor Leland Stanford and wife, May it was reported from Alaska 

. \is an event in the history of the state | [hat Rev Sheldon lackson, United States 
"r»/-»;«ln<r fheir nrincelv cift of an es- fj ene ral Agent of Education in Alaska, had 



receiving their princely gift of. an 
tate of three million five hundred thou 
sand dollars. No nobler memorial to 
a beloved son could have been de- 
vised than this provision for the 
training "for personal success and 
usefulness in life " of generation after 
generation of the youth of the state. 
Co-education of the sexes, the highest 
grade of intellectual training for both; 
departments, richly equipped, for pro- 
fessional, scientific, artistic, mechani- 
cal and agricultural training, and a 
church under no sectarian domination, 
are in the plan of this true " universi- 
ty," and testify both to the broad views 
of its superbly generous founders, and 
' the broad demands of the times. 



been indicted by a grand jury for misde- 
meanors in connection with his work in the 
industrial school for the Indians there. It 
turns out. as might have been supposed, 
that the whole proceeding was purely ma- 
licious. There are white men in Alaska 
who do not want any work done among the 
natives for their instruction or elevatioa. 
Especially they do not want the Indian 
Kirls instructed in morality ana ehastity, 
and for this reason they are vew hostile to- 
ward Dr. Jackson's work. When Judge 
Dawne arrived in Alaska he caused Dr. 
lackson to appear before his court to an- 
swer to the indictments; but upon hearing 
them the court ordered the proceedings 
dismissed, since they were sustained neither 
by facts nor law. Dr. Jackson will go on 
with his work." 
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s a wrong that will soonest yield to , "V-jL™ 7 ettins ; „7tal forces at 
right. It will W^hrdo i" By i -MrS publi/sentiment He 
deavors here. How shall he do it ay b ^ addressed legis- 

ng every opportunity he huto na^ ^ ^ superintendentSj . 

talked to schools and popular audien- 
ces, established teachers' institutes, ad- 
ised, instructed, sympathized, helped. 



prove his fitness for the place 
shall his friends help him ? By giving 
him the opportunities. To quote an- 
" "The Negro is a 



other "testimony. 1 he Negro , is a ■ thousands with something of 

voter, and the South is giving h m an m p. ed »ho ^ ^ ^ cQuld dQ 



education which will enable him to de 
fend himself against legalized tyran- 
ny " Why does she give him an edu- 
cation ? Because he is a voter, and his 
ignorance is a danger to the country. 
He has less chance, as it has been said, 
to learn trades now in the South than 
in the days of slavery when there was 
no question of . equality between the 
black and the white apprentice. But 
that cannot last. Why not ? Because 
the great need of the South, in her 
new departure, is for skilled laborers, 
and the whites will learn something in 
another generation as well as the 
blacks; that it is cheaper and safer to 
educate her laborers at hand and at 
home, than to import foreign elements 
into her society. Already, while It to 
hard for a colored mechanic to get his 
training in a Southern workshop, it is 
not so hard for him to get employment 
after he is trained. No complaints of 
the kind have come from the journey- 



own ardor; done what few could do 
to start the remarkable growth of 
Southern inters* in education. 

The report of the twenty-fourth 
meeting of the board of trustees, held 
in New York in October, contains 
many interesting statistics of this in- 
terest, in Dr. Curry's last report. He 
pays merited tribute to the energy and 
devotion of our Virginia State Superin- 
tendent, Hon. R. R. Farr, and the gen- 
eral spirit of Ihe people which has long 
been awake. The summer Institutes 
for white teachers, at Staunton, Fred- 
ericksburg and Marion, and for colored 
teachers at Danville and Petersburg, 
were "marked by enthusiasm and, 
"gratitude to the trustees of the/EA- 
body Fund, without whose aid,/ «.5 l *v* 
teachers would have been deprived of 
most valuable instruction. Un der-f- 
the able administration of Dr. Ruffner 
and liberal aid from the Peabody Fund 
the success of the State Female Nor- 
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mal School at Farmville, Va., has been 
"phenomenal." Cheering progress is 
reported from all the ten states aided; 
its details would well repay perusal 
to ahy one concerned^for the welfare 
of the country. Other interesting fea- 
tures of the report are the addresses of 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, chairman 
of the board, withiits tribute to its late 
distinguished member, General Grant, 
Dr. Curry's farewell address, and the 
historical address of Dr. Stearns, pres- 
ident of the Normal College, Nashville, 
on its ninth anniversary. 



Rev. Dr. Haygood, the Southern 
friend and champion of " Our Brother 
in Black," addressing the Woman's 
Home Missionary society of the M. E. 
church in Philadelphia, says most truly 
that "'the first thing is to know the 
needs of people whom we would help, 
and " to know people's needs, we 
know them." Who better knows the 
colored man and his needs than Dr. 
Haygood ? His genial estimate results 
from no lack of intimate acquaintance. 
Of his religion he says. ''It is the 
best thing in him. To burlesque it is a 
cruel injustice and sin against God * * 
Allowing that their religious emotions 
are out of all proportion to their mor- 
als — the morals of white Christians are 
far from perfect. To have good morals 
there must be instruction in rightedus- 
ness; to have the highest morals there 
must be instruction and practice and 
the . discipline of law through gen- 
erations. But he is not atheist or infi- 
del: his religion is.your be*t ground of 
hope in seeking to lift him up." 

Of his progress in education: " Nev- 
er was a great and difficult task more 
magnificently attempted or more nobly 
carried on. Fifty million dollars'have 
been expended — something more than 
half paid by Southern white people by 
taxation, the rest from the Government 
through the Freedmen's Bureau, and 
from the noble charities of the North. 
Nearly a million of colored people can 
read. Bad as the case is, the percent- 



school in that city and of a salyar 
equal to that paid to some capable 
white boys who had just left college. 
Some of his notions came through his 
white classmates, others from long ab- 
sence'and alienation from his own peo- 
ple. To make him useful now, he must 
be educated over again — to dry out the 
sap and balance his brains." 

The different record of some of the 
Hampton graduates who have taken a 
higher course after leaving Hampton 
goes to confirm the suggestion of Dr. 
Haygood's article that it is not what 
learning he got but the lack of the 
practical training he did not get which 
necessitates the uncomfortable process 
proposed for this truly unfortunate 
young man. 

The good Dr's forcible word to those 
to whom Providence has intrusted the 
means of helping these people is " It is 
ust I the right use of money alone that I of'the association 
u " makes wealth r-spectable in the eyes: The Association designs to accom 
of the dwellers in the high countries I p i; s h the following results: 
above us." First — To strengthen the public sen 

'■ timent on behalf of justice to Indians 

Rev. Charles L. Brace should be — j and to ne ip secur( ; ti le ir civilizatior 
and doubtless is— one of the happiest I nd education, and the payment o 
of men. Such thirty-three- years' work | dt:bts to them under existing' govern 



fits of the ' Summer Home ' at Bath, L. 1 



jg about 300 per week :) 3.991 moth 
ers and sick infants were sent to the 'Health 
Home' at Coney Island; 378 girls have been 
instructed in the use of the sewing machine 
in the girls' Lodging-House, and in the in- 
dustriafSchools ; $7,276.41 have been depos- 
ited in the penny savings banks. Total 
number under charge of the Society during 
the year 38,311. i 

The total receipts of the year from all 
sources amounted to $280.71384, and the 
cash on hand on the 1st of November 
amounted to $589.95." 

The Women's National Indian As- 
sociation. 

"The Fifth Annual Conventionof this 
Association was held, Nov. 14th, in the 
First Baptist Church, Philadelphia. A 
large number of delegates were pres 



Society of Friends, 90 teachers and 8 
missionaries, with contributions for 
1884, of $15,000; American Baptist 
Heme Missionary Society 18, with $30,- 
582. 19; American Missionary Associa- 
tion 69, with $31,825 62; Board of For- 
eign Missions of Presbyterian Church 
84, with $32, 224-55; Protestant Episco- 
pal Missionary Society 69, with $49,- 
773 81; Presbyterian Home Mission 
Board 63. «r«h contributions for 1884 
of §100,260/85; total teachers and mis- 
sionaries, 4A7. 

Mrs. Qujnton read the report of the 
Missionary Committee, giving details 
of evangelistic work at the Indian 
agencies, as gleaned from correspond- 
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age of illiteracy decreases. 

" But the most h peful sign is that 
he begins to show some disposition 
to help himself. This is vital. In 
som'e places they keep the schools open 
beyond the public term. Only this 
week, a committee of colored men from 
Georgia visited me to seek advice in 
starting themselves a high school. . I 
am to speak at the dedication of the 
Morris Brown College in Atlanta, start- 
ed by the African Methodist church, 
officered by colored teachers, and its 
$20,000 worth of property mostly give- 
en by their own people. The same 
church is pushing a college in South 
Carolina and another in Texas. At 
another established by another branch 
of African Methodism, a young colored 
woman trained ii. an industrial school 
in Alabama, has taken charge of the 
girls' industrial department. I was at, 
pains to find out; she is competent to do 
this work. Many such illustrations 
might be given — just enough to encour- 
age well-to-do white people to redouble 
their efforts." 

" Their home life is poor and mea- 
ger, but improving in comfort, intelli- 
gence, and decency, and I believe in 
morals also." The danger Dr. Hay- 
good thinks is not so much in content- 
ment with meager homes, as in discon- 
tent coming before they have acquired 
capacity for supplying wants which 
come into existence with increased in- 
telligence. Not a few are " already in 
this case and it perilous." This true 
and important idea forms the key note 
of the Dr's very practical suggestions 
for the. help to be rendered. " Skilled 
hands must go with educated brains if 
we are to preserve the dopiestic and so- 
cial— I might add the moral, balance." 
" Within the past two weeks, a young 
colored man, having completed the 
course in a New England college of 
high degree, returned to his home in a 
Georgia city. In ' thirty-six hours ' 
after his return (as he wrote me him- 
self) he had concluded that there was 
no field ' suited to his education and 



)men in behalf 
pioneer efforts 
to improve the condition of that race 
at a time when public prejudices and 
apatjiy had to be overcome. Among 
the . noteworthy signs of progress. — 



for humanity as is shown in the last 
port of the Children's Aid Society of | 
which he was the founder, must bring in 
anticipation the plaudit — " Well done— 
inasmuch as thou hast done it to thp | 
least of these" — The report proves that, 
though the vast population of New 
York-cjty has increased 115 percent, in 
the last thirty years, and though laws 
are more stringent, the police more ef- 
ficient, and the provision greater for I of'tfje Indians, and tl 
the commitment of children to reform- 
atory institutions, there has been not- 
withstanding, through the beneficent 
labors of this society, a great diminu- 
tion of children's crimes in New York, 
not only in proportion to population 
but absolutely. Thus, says the report, 
" The commitments ol females for 
vagrancy in 1884 were only 2.520 against 
5,778 in 1857, and for petty larceny on- 
ly 267, against 944 in 1857, though the popu- 
lation of New York has more than doubled. 
We can demonstrate an immensely increased 
school attendance in the city. And we can 
point to the fact— the especial result of our 
work— that no homeless boy in New York 
need at this time be without a shelter where 
he can get aclean bed and a nourishing meal, 
nor without mental and moral training if he 
will take it, nor long without a good perma- 
nent home if he is worthy of it ; that no poor 
and hungry little girl need rove the streets 



other sources. Amidst the toils and 
perplexities oi the year there had 'been 
sections of the c'oun- ; encouraging progress, as in the recent 
bers and friends I planting of a permanent mission in an 
Indian tribe, the Pawnees, numbering 
1200 souls. 

Mrs. Quinton stated in answer to a 
question, that the association aimedat 
doing pioneer mission work .among 
those Indians who were as yet receiv- 
ing no Christian instruction, being 'in- 
tended as the handmaid of the, various 
Christian missions by doing prepara- 
tory work." 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Honorary President, Miss Mary 
President, Mr 
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and beg" or peddle, but that shelter, food, 
and industrial education are ready for each, 
and, if homeless, a kind famffy wailing to re- 
ceive her." 

The great trouble is with the larger 
boys, hard to manage, but still harder 
to find places for at trades or on farms. 
A certain number of these have been 
successfully placed in Virginia; but 
great numbers are growing up to crime. 
Mr. Brace wants next to establish a 
" simple Farm School," for such, near 
the city, where they can be taught the 
rudiments of farming, and then after a 
few months' test sent to places in the 
West. 

" The annual expense of such a tchool, 
within thirty miles of the city, for a constant 
average of twenty-five lads and an aggregate 
attendance through the year of say 1 50 boys, 
would probably be about $4.50°. or say $30 
expense for each boy. It would be the 
means of absolutely saving these 1 50 you.ig 
men from lives of crime." 

Mr. Brace ought net to have to ask 
twice for such a benefaction- From 
the great number of interesting statis- 
tics of this truly Christ-like work, we 
take the following: 

, " There have been provided with homes 
and employment this year : 

Boys '.889 

Girls '■ o6 9 

Men 7S 

Women ■ ">7 

Total 3.'4° 

"There were during the past year in our 
six lodging-houses 13,212 different boys and 
giris; 32449S meals and 246,875 lodgings 
were supplied. In the twenty-one day anf 
fourteen evening schools were 11,960 child 
re'n who were taught and partly fed and 
clothed, 816,730 meals being supplied , 3,140 
were sent to homes and employment, majnljr 



l^nY^c! th^ouehThe^-s'ckChiidre^ ^"teachers and missionaries^ontribu- 
•s place in a'colored public E£ «95 chiXn enjoyed the bene, tions during the past year, $£950-, the 



ment, was everywhere increasing. 

The Committee on Memorial sub- 
mitted a statement through its chair- 
man, Mrs. W. W. Crannell, of. Albany, 
N. Y., showing that the resolutions 
previously endorsed by the association 
regarding Indian legislation, had been 
adopted by eight Legislatures during 
the past year. 

INDIAN MISSIONS. 

Mrs. M. L. Richards, of Providence, 
chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Missions in Churches, gave an exhaust- 
ive account of religious work among 
the American aborigines. The Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, it was stated.Xsuppl'ed 



B. Dickinson, New York; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. R. Jones, Philadelphia; 
General Secretary, Mrs. Amelia S. 
Quinton, Philadelphia; Recording Sec- 
retary, Miss Sarah Newlin, Philadel- 
phia; Treasurer, Mrs. Hannah Whilall 
Smith, Germantown, Pa.; Asst. Treas- 
urer, Miss H. R. Foote, Philadelphia. 

An Executive Board from different 
denominations was elected, and a num- 
ber of additional Vice Presidents from 
different States. \ 

After slight alterations to the con- 
stitution had been agreed tfpon, the 
line of work, known as "Indian Home 
building" was approved by the Associ- 
ation, and Mrs. Kinney was appointed" 
chairman of acommittee to have charge 
of such a department for the associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Crannell read a resolution pre- 
sented by Mrs. Boardman, which eulo- 
gized the labors of the late Helen Hunt 
Jackson in the cause of the Indians. 
The resolution was adopted by a rising 
vote. 

MASS MEETING IN ASSOCIATION HAI.L. 

A public meeting under the auspices 
of the Association was held at Associ- 
ation Hall. General Clinton B. Fisk, 
of New Y'ork, President of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, presided. 
There were present on the platform 20 
Indian girls from the Lincoln Institu- 
tion and 10 boys from the Educational 
Home, who rendered some musical se- 
lections during the evening, 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeol- 
ogy and Ethnology, recounted some of 
her experience among the Indians. 

Rt. Rev. H D. Whipple, D.-D., Bish- 
op of Minnesota, said that there was an 
idea among Christian men that "the In- 
dian was a degraded, brutal character, 
and a tradition exists on the border 
that "the only good Indian was a dead 
Indian." He discredited these theories, 
and said the Indian of North America 
e jio 

of the Anh. Never had he met, he 
stated/an officer of the United States 
army or a civil officer who could men- 
tion where the Indian had been the first 
to break his plight. 

Resolutions were offered by Rev. H. 
L. Wayland. D. D„ "gratefully recog- 
nizing the recent action of the present 



the attitude of Congress this year. She 
said the crowning shame of the nation 
was that, having robbed the Indians of 
all their rights, it thrust upon them the 
debasing influence of the liquor traffic. 
She thought the effort of the House of 
Representatives to put a stop to this 
evil, although so far unsuccessful, was 
a hopeful augury. 

The educational aspect of the Indian 
question was considered, and the of- 
ficial action of President Cleveland 
relative to recent Indian troubles was 
favorably commented-tlpon. 

The Indian Rights Association was 
endorsed in its actions, and the neces- 
sity of a redistribution of the Indian 
lands, with terms honorable to the In- 
dians themselves, was strenuously 
urged. 

The General Secretary, Mrs. Amelia 
S. Quinton, of Philadelphia, read her 
annual report, showing progressive 
work in various departments for the 
past year. The matter of •'.memorial- 
izing Congress was touched on, a list 
of the subjects on which it had been 
petitioned being given. In a number 
of cases, it was said, State Legislatures 
had been memorialized. Over 450 
meetings were held during the past 
twelve months, at which the Indian 
question was considered. 

It was stated that the association 
now numbered 56 auxiliaries, located 
in 27 States and Territories, with pros-- 
pects of new organizations and mem- 
bers. 

•Mrs. O. B. Ganse read the report of 
the Committee on the Western Secu«»r--^ as the blest wild man on the face 
Press. It was stated that interest in 
Indian affairs, as shown in this depart- 



National Administration in promptly 
defending the Indian lands from white 
intrusion; and petitioning President 
Cleveland and Congress to "at once 
execute 1 all existing treaty stipulations 
which promise the survey of reserva- 
tions, education, citizenship, and lands 
in severalty to Indians." /The resolu- 
tions were adopted as th* senseof the 
meeting, Gen. Fisk being authorized 
to sign them, and transmit a copy \to 
the President, Senate,, and House of 
Representatives." / A.S.Q. 
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The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

The State election being over, the 
more or less excited members .if the 
various political parties are, as usual, 
regaining their equanimity, and there 
is as yel no evidence of any disturb- 
ance of friendly relations. It is curi- 
ous to see how quietly the common 
sense of the people asserts itself, and 
one is more than ever inclined to be- 
lieve in the general progress of human- 
ity when the fire of campaign threats 
and revilings ends in stfch smffke as 
. thi: 



■•Our suggestion that we should go to work 
meets with general approval. It is one of the 
serious, drawbacks of our system of govern- 
ment that we are perpetua l)- plunged into 
election excitements. Elections arc good and 
necessary things, but too much of them, 
like too much wine, or too much oxygen 
in the air we breathe, imposes too great a 
strain on private interests, too much wear 
and tear on the machinery ol government. 
\s a measure of political, social, moral, and 
commercial hcalth.we should cool oil after the 
late arduous campaign, and make up by dili- 
gence in our several callings whatever may 
have been lost by the fierce excitement of 
the late campaign."— Norfolk Landmark. 

And that colored politicians are not, 
even now. far behind their white broth- 
ers in realizing th^t the practical view 
of the situation 'yi the peaceful one, is 
shown by the (Sequent occurrence of 
such items as the following. 
• ■■The election is over; and fair or foul 
we can not live upon its memories. There- 
lore a truce to the bitterness and animosi- 
ties engendered by it. We are all here, black 
and white together. We are each depend- 
ent upon the other.. Then let us live in 
harmony. Let us bear and forbear. And 
let us study and work for the interest ol 
each; and'in so doing we will all promote 
the best interests of Virgin*, which we are 
sure we all of all, colors, love alike. - Vir- 
ginia Star. 

The outside view in the South of the 
Virginia election is interesting, an« we 
give an extract from a Newbern, N. C. 
paper, which is to the point : 

■•The defeat ol Capt. John S. Wise for the 
Governorship of Virginia was the end of 
crooked politics, "mixed ^politics, free-boot- 
ing and guerrilla pohtics-in other words 
Mahoneifm-.notonlyin Virginia but in 

th It S was also the end of the "Solid South" 
in that the Southern people, no longer me- 
naced in their civil and social relations by 
this -spectre of corrupt demagogism, will no 
longer divide on sectional sentiment and 
class prejudices ; but upon practical econom- 
ic questions. * '# • 
What is known as the "color line" was 
undoubtedly broken in the recent election. 
The returns from a number of counties in 
the "Black Belt" is aconvincing demonstra- 
tion of this fact. But whether the dissolu- 
tion of the color line is positive and perma- 
nent or merely temporary and reactionary 
will depend principally upon an effective 
fostering policy on the part of the Demo- 
crats— The political instincts and disposi- 
tions of the negroes are essentially gregari- 
ous and their "flocking" propensities will 
againassert themselves, unless an intelligent 
political discernment and an individual in- 
dependence of opinion is carefully cultivat- 
ed among 




The Norfolk Virginian calls upon 
the colored people to remember that it 
is their attitude in every day life and 
not the exceptional incidents of a poli- 
tical campaign, which is ofimportance. 
and vouches for the readiness of the 
white people of the South to offer a 
helping hand whenever they see that 
it is likely to be accepted. 

"The opinion The Virginian entertain- 
ed before election, regarding the duty of the 
colored people to themselves, has not been 
changed. We concede the race great possi- 
bilities, but freedom of body, without they 
show fr-edom Of mind by intelligent action 
"iscfiarging the duties and exercising the 
r ileges of citizens, will be of as little worth 
to them in the future as it has been in the 
pa-it. With a sincere interest in their suc- 
we would persuade them to devote less 

to politics and more of leisure hours 

to the acquisition of knowledge and prepa- 
ion for the duties of life. 
,n South Carolina, this week, thoughtful 
and intelligent men of the colored race have 
been discussing the best method of improv- 
ing their condition, and no one of the speak- 
ers suggested politics, or the, cultivation of 
unkind relations with the white people, as 
the royal roads toward such a desirable end. 
The general sentiment seemed to be that 
they must seek to remove all existing caus- 
es for alienation between the two races, in 
the affairs of everyday life, which they have 
heretofore been so conspicuous in compell- 
ing. One minister— Rev. J. E. Haynes— 
was a' bit extravagant in his estimate of pros- 
pective negro power in the United States, 
but concluded his address with this compar- 
ison ; "You see to-day what Parnell is doing 
for the Irish people. The same thing can 
be done for the colored men in the South. 
I say to you. go to the intelligent white 
ind say to them; 'Gentlemen, here we 
Such and such are our rights, and we 
;o you to protect us in the enjoyment 
of them :' and I am much mistaken if we 
get what we are asking for.' 
ere is wisdom in the spirit suggested, 
and we advise our Virginia colored people 
to try the prescription of this South Caroli- 
na doctor." 

If the Charleston News is- right in its 
facts asViven herewith; there is no lack 
of work for helping hands trom North 
or South, and that that journal has 
come to look upon the Sea Islands as 
a "field for missionary work," and to 
say of the colored population of these 
islands, that "it is ificumbentupon their 
friends, North and South, to look more 
closely after them than heretofore," is 
certainly a sign of the times which 
needs no interpretation : 

"The letter of our Beaufort correspondent 
which was published yesterday describes a 
deplorable conditions of morals and man- 
ners among the colored people on the Sea 
Islands. The trial justices are kept busy, 
it is said, hearing complaints and counter 
complaints between husbands and wives on 
the score of unfaithfulness, or in issuing 
warrants against young people at the instance 
of their parents for insubordination and 
general unfilial conduct.- .Where the fath- 
ers and mothers set so bad an example the 
children will quickly follow, of course, and 
this fact will probably account for much of 
the crime and disorder which our corres- 
pondent has noted. Besides this, however, 
the colored people on the Sea Islands are 
for the most part of the lowest class of their 
race, and, as they herd together and 
keep beyond the reach of the influences 
which have elevated and enlightened their 
fellows in other parts of the country since 
the war ended, they have made little or no 
progress. ... , 

There is a wide field for missionary work 
in the region in question, an* it has been 
greatly neglected, so far. What is most need- 
ed, perhaps, as our correspondent shows, is an 
eai-nestcampaign against immorality. There 
is no lack of "religion," even in the most be- 
nighted districts, but it is unfortunately true 
that it is not always a kind of religion that 
conflicts with a low view of morals on the 
part of many who are regular church-goers. 
' Instances have been known, indeed, where 
preachers have been deprived of their charg 
es for speaking plainly on this point, and ir. 
cne case the offender was expelled without 
ceremony for 'insulting' his congregation by 
insisting npon a due observance of one of the 
Ten Commandments. If left to themselves 
the colored people on the Islands will sink 
to the lowest level of degradation in a few 
generations, and it is, therefore, incnmbent 
upon their friends, North and South, to 
ldoic more closely after them than heretc- 



As still stronger evidence of the 
spirit shown in the two preceding ex- 
tracts, we copy the following from a 
prominent Southern Baptist newspaper: 



"Rev. N.j:Wheeler. a pomincnt Northern 
Baptist, writes an article in the Christian 
Herald, of Dettoit Mich., which might be 
read with profit\y the Baptists of all sec- 
tions and of both races. We produce the 
following extracts from it: 

"But, as suggested above, one of the most 
encouraging features in this benevolent work 
is the increasing interest and co-operation 
of the Southern whites. Poverty with per- 
haps some coldness, born of their changed 
relations to their late slavesa change forced 
by the fortunes of war — kept the South- 
ern whiles for some years from engaging* in 
this work. The teachers who went from the 
North were not cordially welcomed and en- 
couraged by them. In some cases, thu in- 
discretion of these teachers mav have re- 
pelled Southerners. In others they seemed 
t/. cispiciously classed with Northern ad- 
s who went South with political as- 
pirations. But these prejudices are yield- 
ng to confidence, and the era of co-opera- 
ion is dawning with its larger pYomise. 'No 
me who was present can forget the memor- 
ble scene in the old Oliver Street church, 
n New York, just after the war, when the 
delegation from the Southern Baptist conven- 
tion appeared at our Northern Anniversaries. 
They had spoken and were heartily received 
during the day, and theevening was set apart 
for an address by Dr. J. A. Broadus. This 
prince of platform speakers had explained 
the impoverished condit ; on of his brethren 
in the South, together with their sacrifices 
and struggles to repair the desolation of Zi- 
on, in words so frank and tender and elo- 
quent as to captivate every heart. He asked 
his northern brethren to come to their help, 
and suggested that, as Northern Baptists had 
the money and Southern' Baptist, had the 
consecrated men to do the work, the North- 
ern brethren shuuld supply the needed funds 
and commit the general direction of the 
work to those who understood fully the 
needs of the field and were ready to culti- 
The late Dr. Warren, the Secretary 
Missonary Union, followed in kindly 
response. But when he came to the propo- 
sition of Dr. Broadus. he frankly confessed 
his own hesitation by the quotation : " Lord, 
I believe: help thou mine unbelief." Such 
a response came from the great congrr-ga- 



fore.' 



, tta showed that he had voiced the 
versal sentiment. Northern Baptists were 
ready to put their money into the work, 
but thev also wanted a hand in it. And yet 
Dr. Broadus suggested a thought that must 
materialize before the great and urgent 
work can be accomplished. That is. the la- 
boring oar must be worked by Southern 
Christians. From life-long association with 
the negroes they know them, and so know 
how to adopt means to the desired end far 
belter than Northerners can. Then they 
it among them twelve months in the 
year, and so do not have to work at arm's 
length, as do their Northern brethren. As 
New Yorkers can more effectively prosecute 
their city missionary work than could Chns- 
ins from the South, so their location gives 
„ our Southern brethren an advantage in 
working for the elevation- of the negroes 
which we cannot have . Alt hail, then, this 
opening era, wherein Southern Christians 
feeling their sense of obligation to — 
gage in the work, and are responding 
the divine call to put brain and heart ana 
purse into it. With all throughout our 
country who love our Lord Jesus Christ, do- 
ing what they can in this most Christly 
work, progress will be made that will rejoice 
every heart, and a happy solution of the 
grave problem will be assured." 

The death of General 'McClellan has 
been very generally and very generous- 
ly noticed throughout the South, the 
feeling being! in the main, that expres- 
sed by the Augusta Constitutionalist : 

"Since the war, McClellan has done all 
he could to heal the wounds of strife and to 
make the South feel that she was indeed 
welcome in the home of her fathers. And 
so, our people lament that he is no more, 
and pray that he may sleep well and rise in 
glory." 

If there is any season of the year 
when it is permissible to take, and off- 
an optimistic view of things, it is 
certainly in the weeks coming between 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. For 
this reason we trust our readers will 
share in the gratification with which 
we have read and now reprint the two 
follbwing articles. The first, from the 
Memphis Appeal, is encouraging enough 



:o reanimate even a defeated member 
of the extreme wing of the Republican 
party, for even if, in defiance of our 
optimistic principles of the moment, 
we admit that the motives which im- 
pel the enthusiastic congratulations of 
the Appeal may not be entirely be- 
yond suspicion, yet the fact of the suc- 
cess remains, and is just as promising 
as its Memphis promoters believe it to 
be. 

"The unquestioned success of the firstan- 
nual fair of the Colored State Association 
of Mississippi demonstrates the future pos- 
sibilities of the Southern blacks. It shows 
that they have only to be true to themselves 
to be successful. The speeches delivered 
during the past week by Bruce and other 
colored orators show that the most cordial 
relations exist between th» two r^ccs. The 
success of this colored fair marks a new era 
in the history of the colored race— an era 
full of promise to the blacks and the future 
prosperity of the South, for whatever con- 
tributes to the elevation and the material 
prosperity of the blacks redounds to the ad-- 
vantage of the whites and the whole South. 
The colored people of Mississippi have de- 
veloped a laudable ambition, and for the fu- 
ture boih races will keep abreast, in the 
march of progress. They will move in par- 
allel columns but bol h races striving to reach 
the same goal— the common prosperity of 
all. If the people of the North could see 
the amount of money contributed by the 
whites to organize this colored State fair : if 
they could have seen the display of military 
and civic pomp which for the first week 
has enlivened the occasion ; if they could 
have seen the facilities furnished by the 
whites for pouring into Jackson the colored 
population from all parts of the State ; if 
they could have heard the speeches made 
by both whites and blacks, and witnessed 
the perfect and unalloyed harmony that ex- 
isted between the two races, they would 
hang their heads in shame at the false- 
hoods by which they are deluded. This fair 
has been controlled exclusively by the col- 
ored people. The whites have had nothing 
to do with it save to furnish the money for 
the premiums. They did not participate in 
the ceremonies, only when invited -. and the 
variety and excellence of the exhibits shows 
the future possibilities of the colored peo- 
ple. Heretofore they never attended Jack- 
son exceDt for political purposes. B:'t now 
they have concentrated at the capital of the 
State to promote their material interests. It 
is hoped from this time forward that they 1 
will continue to advance until they become 
the rivals of the whites in all that constitutes 
perfect civilization. " 



The second article, from the Augusta 
Constitutionalist, is of weight only as 
showing that the S,outh of to-day not 
only accepts but' demands expressions 
of loyalty from its press, which twenty 
or even ten years ago, could have been 
printed onlv at the risk of the writer's 
life. 

"The President's proclamation for thanks- 
giving is indeed a model document of the 
kind. It is simple, terse, comprehensive and 
not lacking in the fervor that makes even 
dignity benign and reverential. It should 
awaken responsive chords in the souls and 
hearts of his countrymen, irrespective of 
race and creed and party. The touch of hu- 
manity in it makes indeed 'the whole world 

, Let us reflect on the fact that though com- 
mercial depression ol a certain kind has rest- 
ed upon this country, it has been insignifi- 
cant, indeed, compared with the distress of 
other lands. Here if enormous prosperity 
has not obtained in all departments of busi- 
ness fair rewards have come to the industnou" 
and thrifty. This is not the case in man, 
foreign lands. Here, too, we have the bless- 
ings of abundant crops, of peace within our 
whole domain, of liberty obedient to law, 
no great standing armies, no social convul- 
sions, no pestilence. Behold how fearfully 
smitten and 
are many of 
yond the sea. 

Verily this is a domain of plenty, of free- 
dom, of benediction ; and, instead of com- 
plaining, there should swell, over all the 
land and far out into the lakes and the 
oceans and the gulf, a grand Te Deum of 
praise and gratitude to the Giverof all Good 
who has so smiled upon and favored us 
above all other nations. 

As an echo of the President's proclama- 
tion, and in advance of the day set ap 
returning thanks to the Almighty, w< 
felt it a most pleasing duty xa- utter 
sentiments, which must rise, like id.. 
in the hearts and homes of men and women 
whether dwelling near the bleak " 

u-^vjom , of 



;stilence. Behold how fearfully 
i aporehensiveand down-trodden 
f thicountries and peoples be- 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES,. 

BV ORRA LANGHORNE. ^ 

John Brown. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn has made a most val- 
uable contribution to American History and 
to human annals in his life of John Brown. 

The name of the martyr-philanthropist is 
dear to the hearts of millions of colored peo- 
ple, who know little more of John Brown 
than that he lost his life in the effort to 
free the slaves of Virginia. The p|cture of 
John Brown is found on the walls of many a 
humble little cabin, whose, unlettered owner 
reverently repeats the name ol him who 
shed his blood for the freedom of the black 
man. 

Mr. Sanborn's book should be studied 
with care by the American people. If John 
Brown! had not done a great work for hu- 
manity, the story of his life would be one of 
deep interest and furnishes much that is 
worthy of admiration and imitation. 

The narrative begins with some account 
of the Brown familv, the first of the name 
in this country having landed at Plymouth 
in 1620 from the famous Mayflower. > 

Owen Brown. John Brown's father, who 
was born 1771 and died in 1855. wrolje lor 
his children a history of his life, which is 
printed in ull by Mr. Sanborn, and its quaint 
and simple but forcible style gives a fine 
impression of a character strong and true, 
an excellent type of fte American of his day. 

John Brown also wrote a sketch of his 
life, a few months before its sorrowful close, 
for a little boy. the son of his friend Mr. 
Stearnes. 

Both these narratives show the trials and 
hardships endured by the pioneers in our 
land, which seem almost incredible to us in 
these days of comparative ease and luxury, 
but doubtless served to develop the qualities 
which have given the Brown family world- 
wide reputation. 

John $rown was born in Connecticut in 
1800. When he was five years did his lather 
moved to Ohio, then a wilderness, "full of 
wild beists and Indians." 

In this first long journey he aided an older 
boy, adopted by his patents, in driving the 
stock taken to the West, and Irom that 
time was made useful in the household. 
He relates that at twelve years of age, he 
drove cattle a hundred miles alone, and 
should have been ashamed if any one had 
thought he. needed help. 

He learned various trades. and useful arts, 
as was necessary for the children of the pi- 
oneers, but had very little opportunity for 
mental tultivation, and in early life little 
fondness for books. The biographer re- 
lates that John Brown, "a true Yankee, 
tried hi? hand at everv sort of lucrative bus- 
iness that offered, and was farmer, land sur- 
veyor, lumber dealer, post master, wool 
grower, herder and trainer of race horses, 
stock fancier, land speculator, wool sorter 
and soldier." * 

Although full of energy and possesset 
a most vigorous mind he lacked judgment, 
being restless of advice and bent on follow- 
his own: will. 

enty years old. he married a woman 
1 earnest character^who died in 
d a year after his death married 



man could do more than lay down his 
life for his friends." and John Brown was 
faithful "unto death." 
The story of his devotion to the slaves of 
ir land extends . over a long and most 
'entful period of our national history. 
That portion of it which regards the strug- 
gle in Kansas is so terrible, so blood-thirsty 
and ferocious that it sounds moie like a 
record of savage warfare than a contest be- 
tween parties in a civilized country in the 
19th centurv. One can but shudder at the 
sickening story and turn with horror from 
the recital. 

To the Virginian, and especially to those 
old enough to remember the stirring events 
of the winter of 1859. the mention of John 
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wife had seven children and the 
:en, and in the care and train- 



ing of this large family, many beautiful and 
tender traits of their father's character were 
brought out 

Many! of John Brown's letters to his fami- 
odels of their kind, and the excellent 
miiiici 1 of expression, always forcible, al- 
ways full of simplicity and earnestness, are 
very reriiarkable for a man who had' so lit- 
tle opportunity for schooling. 

In the midst of this hard struggle to 
maintain his large household, his heart al- 
ways burdened with the sorrows of an op- 
pressed race, he writes, "The care of our 
own families is the pleasantest and most 
useful business we can be in." 

"A man can hardly get into difficulties 
too big to be surmounted if he has a foot- 
hold at home." 

Two days before he was brought to die 
upon thie scaffold he writes to his young 
children. "Do not be*vain and thoughtless 
but sober-minded. Nothing can so tend to 
make a life a blessing, as the consciousness 
that your life and example bless and leave 
others stronger. * * * I beseech you 
all to five in habitual contentment with 
moderate circumstances and gains of world- 
ly store, and earnestly to teach this to your 
childrerj and children's children after you, 
by example as well as precept. 



John Brown dates h.„ ... 
tion for colored people from childhood 
when he saw a little colored boy near his 
own age badly used, This sympathy grew 
with his growth and became the ruling idea 
of his li e. Like the Master he served, he 
- gave himself to the cause he lovea 
name at 



literally 
and his bam 
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Brown's Raid will always awaken thri 
ing recollections. How clearly I can recall 
the outburst of astonishment, horror and 
indignation that filled the land when the 
telegraph sent over the country the news 
that a "body ol abolitionists had seized 
Harper's Ferry, taken possession of the arse- 
nal and were arming the slaves for insurrec- 

Mr. Sanborn gives a graphic account of 
the attack and defeat of the rash band who 
with their lives in their hands had come in- 
to the land of bondage to set the black man 
free. 

The narrative of the capture, trial, con- 
demnation and last hours of John Brown are 
of surpassing interest. 

I think no figure in human story is grand- 
er than John Brown vanquished, captured, 
wounded, bereaved of his children, knowing 
that an ignominious death awaited him, yet 
calmly, sweetly, patiently, with the Iofliest 
bearing telling to all who came about him, 
the lesson he had striven to teach the na- 
tion, of freedom for the slave. 

It is said that "Socrates died like a phil- 
osopher, but Jesus Christ like the son of God" 
and in reading of the magnificent courage, 
the heroism, the patience of this friend of 
the slave, it seems that tile spirit of the 
Saviour of mankind and the heathen phil 
osopher are combined, 

[ohn Brown's attempt to destroy slaven 
by attacking Harper's Ferry, viewed from ; 
practical standpoint as to direct results 
seems the wildest and most impracticabli 
scheme imaginable. It is evident that 
neither he nor any of his party understood 
either the slaves or the white people of the 
South. . Frederick Douglass, who was a 
southern man, had been a slave, and knew 
the land and the people, showed the impos- 
sibility of success for. such a plan and re- 
fused to have anything to do with it. 

If John Brown, who so unselfishly, so 
bravely sacrificed his life for the Negro, 
could have lived four years longer, how 
would he have wondered at the aspect of 
affairs in the land he sought to purify from 
the stain of slavery. Vast armies collected 
in the South, the dogs of war let loose, 
white men from the North aud the South 
battling over the vexed question which had 
long troubled our nation, and the patient, 
faithlul slaves everywhere protecting the . 
wives and children of their masters ! 

Innumerable cases occurred where the 
slave who had been the companion of his 
owner from childhood, followed him to the 
field, stood by his side in battle, if he were 
wounded bore him to a place of safety, if he 
were killed, tenderly laid his remains under 
the sod, and went back to the old plantation 
where both had been bbrn, carrying the 
arms which had been used to fight for 
slavery ! I remember a Negro as black as 
jet, who sat looking with anguish at his 
master dying in a wayside hospital, and 
when all was over and the soldier, had been 
reverently laid to rest, the black man fasten- 
ed a little silver cup to the lock of the gun 
he had carried hundreds of miles, shoulder- 
ed the worn knapsack and started back to 
the North|Carolina home "to tell ole mis' 
whar young master died, so she could come 
and git him." 1 * 

Reading this story of John Browns life 
and death, a sorrowful tale full of instruc- 
tion for mankind, revives old memories and 
stirs my heart to its depths, as I live over 
again the scenes of those anxious days. 

In thought I am. carried back to a night 
in that dreary winter of 1865, when our land 
was clothed in sackcloth and ashes, when 
there was sorrow and mourning in every 
household. 

My father and his brothers, loving the 
Union for which our forbears had shed their 
blood, willing to give up slavery, unable to 
go as our neighbors went, in allegiance to 
the new Confederacy, had been proscribed, 
threatened, driven from the land of their 
birth. My sister's husband, a brave young 
soldier who loved the "stars and bars and 
had fought valiantly for the southern cause, 
had gone with his comrades, we knew not 
whither, and each day we dreaded to hear 
that he had fallen as many of the brave and 
true were hourly falling in those dreadful 
times?. My two young sisters, one almost a 
child in yean, the other with an infant in 



homestead that had sheltered our happy 
childhood. How strange and lonely it 
med then, as we three gathered in one 
>m fearing every sound, dreading one 
ment the arrival of "Yankees'" we knew 
re not far distant, the next, the attack of 
guerrillas we had been told were hovering 
near, making divers threats of destruction 
to the -Union people" who had dared to 
linger in^outhcrn borders. 

How we\clung to each other, and to our 
precious lit\le war baby, the gentle little 
girl so innocent in her smiling winsomencss. 
so unconscious of the dark shadows which 
oppressed our hearts. 

Our only comfort was in the faithfulness 
of our servants who had been so kind and 
loving to us in all the sad and weary days of 
that melancholy winter. 

We had locked the doors, and taken 
what precautions we could, and worn with 
anxiety I had fallen asleep, when my sister 
awoke me telling me in trembling tones, 
that she heard a strange voice and the 
sound of wheels in the yard; our cook, on 
whom we relied as a tower of strength, had 
opened her door in the rcfem just below us, 
and whispered consultations were going on 
which she was sure portended danger to us. 
How helpless we all seemed as I looked at 
the frightened faces of my sisters, and the 
sleeping baby in tne cradle we all hung 
over, as if we must protect her whatevei 
befall us. We listened and waited until the 
suspense grew intolerable, and then 
wrapped myself in a shawl and crept noi 
lessly to the basement stairway when 
could hear every word spoken in the s 
vants' room. My heart stood still as I r 
ognized the voice of our cook's brother, who 
belonged to a gentleman living some di 
tance from us, and had often visited his i 
lations in our family. 

The man was i 
she wanted from 

him. His master had sent him "refugeemg,' 
but he had turned his horses' heads to the 
North, and meant soon to be in the land of 
freedom, where he would also carry her anc 
her children, but she must make haste, gath 
er up all she wanted and co 
could reach the Yankee ca 
I strained my ears for th 
ing with excitement and fear until I feared I 
should betray myself by my agitation. 
-No." said the familiar voice of our good 
faithful Amy who lisped a littlp. 'I 
loves my young ladies an' Mith N'elty's baby 



that will attract the travellers of the earth 
view them. 

And the attention of Congress cannot too 
on be given to the preservation of the 
urces of the water supply for our great 

manufacturing interest and the thirsting 

multitudes of our busy cities. 



nothe 



up- 



take keer on urn .ill when dey 
an' dey ith giv' me all de family thilver an' 
everything to kce(> for 'em an' I ith goin' to 
thtay here an' look after everything an' take 
keer of master s childun tell lie comes back. 
You kin take your team an" go 'long if you 
got a mind to." 

How I thanked God and thanked Amy 
for her loving words. I did not stay to. 
hear more-, but crept back to my terrified 
sisters, brought smiles and tears with my re- 
port and we all went qu.etly to bed and in- 
stantly to sleep, trusting to the kind and 
loving soul we knew would never betray us 

Does history tell of any people so patient, 
so faithful as the southern slaves? Is it 
not our duty' to love them, to remember 
forever that they were true to us in the 
•dark hour of trial ? And now that Provi- 
dence has made the slave our fellow citizen 
shall we not help him by every means in 
our power to become worthy of the vocation 
to which he is called? 

Let us do justice to the friend of the 
slave, who if visionary and fanatical in his 
methods, was like Christ, in that he gave 
his life to help the sorrowing, suffering race 
of man, and while, 

"John Brown's body is mouldering in the 

ground, 
Let -his spirit be marching on ! 



Rev. I. B. HARkisoN, whose letters on 
the South attracted so much attention some 
years ago, and who has recently done such 
good work in aiding the effort to preserve 
Niagara Falls and the surroundings for a 
public park, comes to us now with a fresh 
subject of interest. 

In a series of vigorous letters he describes 
the picturesque and beautiful Adirondack 
region and asks the attention of the public 
to the importance of preserving its forests 
from destruction. The Adirondack district 
is not only a place of great interest to the 
tourist and all lovers of nature in one of 
her wildest and grandest moods, but the 
forests are also of great value in their effect 
upon the water-ways of New York. 

It is amidst the romantic scenery of the 
Adirondacks that John Brown, the martyr- 
philanthropist of America lies buried, the 
place of his rest having been selected by 
himself. 

Our nation, reckless in its youth and ex- 
travagant of its wonderful resources, has 
reached a point when its law-givers should 
imitate the old world, and put a stop to 
such lolly as destroying scenes of beauty 



The Blue and the Gray. 

BY A YOUNG VIRGINIA GIRL. 

Harrisonburg, Va.. Sep. 20th, '85.- 

Dear Southern Workman: 

Thinking your readers might be interest- 
ed in a short account of the visit of the 
Union Vctera/is to Harrisonburg. I have 
taken the following notes: 

On Friday last, Sept. iSth. the citizens of 
Harrisonburg- prepared to throw aside the 
last traces of sectional feeling and give the 
Union veterans th* warmest welcome pos- 
sible. The stars and stripes waved over the 
whole town. The court-house where the 
welcoming speeches were to be made, was 
not only gaily decorated, but even the trees 
in the yard were wrapped round with red 
white and blue. 

The special train was due at 9 p. m., but 
did not arrive until 10 p. m. 

There were about a hundred and seventy 
in the party, including fifty ladies. The 
camping grounds are near Winchester, from 
which point they made excursions , in the 
Valley, everywhere, they said, being warmly 
welcomed and hospitably entertained. 

They were escorted from the depot by tfie 
Harrisonburg guards and the Eshman band, 
Their first duty and pleasure, in the words 
of a Union officer, was to lay flowers on the , 
graves of their fallen comrades, in che quiet 
cemetery, which the ladies of our small town 
had provided, that our brave boys might 
sleep their last long sleep peacefully in the 
soil they loved and fought for so nobly. 

Then the band struck up "Tfye Star 
Spangled Banner" and to the same national 
song the Blue and the Gray' marched to- 
gether to the court-house, where the Mayor, 
Pendleton Bryan, made a warm and 
eply by General 
Rhodes. Judge John Paul then made a few 
very appropriate and touching remarks, af- 
ter which the crowd dispersed to visit points 
of interest. There was a photographer with 
the party who seemed much pleased with 
the small Africans who followed the vet- 
erans with almost as much enthusiasm as if 
it had been a show procession. What higher 
compliment could be desired from little 
Harrisonburg Africans? He made groups 
of all he saw, and as they stood showing 
their teeth with pleasure at the compliment,-/* 
he was charmed with his studies. ^ 

The ladies were as much interested at 
seeing a colored baby, about two months 



old. 
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rc tables loaded 
with delicacies were set, or at private houses 
where they stood waiting all day for the re- 
freshment of our guests. 

During the day we made several pleasant 
acquaintances, as several ladies took an 

early lunch with us. Mrs. Y , a Ver- & 

mont lady, seemed much interested in the 
Negro problem, especially in the elevation 
of their religion above the shouting, visions, 
etc.; Sunday's excitement, forgotten in ev- 
ery day life. She seemed to think educa- 
tion a most important factor in this work, 
in that no mind fully awakened can be long 
without feeling the necessity of Christ in 
every day life as a help against temptation. 
The conversation turned to the colored pub- 
lic schools. Mamma wanted to send for a 
grand-child of an old family servant, who 
had been taught by her aunt, a graduate of 
the Hampton school, to repeat the blood 
curdling poems she recites so dramatically, 
and to work long sums, etc, which seem 
marvelous in a child who had been to- 
school but a few years. However, our guests 
wished to witness the rifle match between 
the veterans of the i*t Mass. and 2nd Va. 
regiments, and there was not time to send 
for her. 

The contest was quite exciting. The prize 
was disputed, but next day a telegram was 
received aiftrding the laurel to the Har- 
risonburg'guards. The reward was a small 
silver cannon with gold wheels. 

At 4:30 p. m., the train left amid loud 1 
cheering for the boys in blue. 

; . ' H. M. D. 

Notice. 

Any schools, Sunday schools, or indivi- 
duals, willing to help some of our graduate 
teachers to make Christmas a happy time 
for their scholars, can be furnished with 
names and addresses by sending a postal 
card to Miss A. E. Cleaveland, Poughkeep- 
sie. N. Y. 

Substantial help and much pleasure were 
ven in this way !ast year by northern 
■ and it is < 
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Natural History at Hampton. 



Poor little things ! They have been sent to | are lighted and their many windows shin 
■ the store, and coming home with their pur- | cheerfully through the gathering twiligh 1 
by ALICE' M. BACON. . chases have lost their change. A scolding. | Sounds of song and laughter are in the air. I 

perhaps a beating awaits ihem at home, and [ and far away across the creek the young' Probably there are few things that are at 

An Afternoon Ride. ! so we leave them trudging disconsolately j moon and evening star gleam gold and sil- i the same time so hard and so interesting to 

•\ November day in Virginia is very dif- along searching the road with anxious eyes j vcr through the rosy afterglow. I teach at Hampton as the Natural History. 

ferent from a November day in New Eng- -'or the missing five cent piece. Now the , j It is hard because it is taught to large 

land and Virginia is not by any means a road turns into the woods, and our horses' ! A Visit from Aunt Batftav 

£w by the Comparison. 7he sun shines feet fall silently on the pine needles. Com- | V.sitfrom Aunt Betsey, 

briirhtly through the cool soft air. the wa- i"g toward us through the shadowy vista, we i When I camcyout of school this morning 
ter eleams blue and sparkling in the sun- see a picturesque group: a steer cart with ' I found Aunt Betsey sitting upon my front 
-hine and the breeze. Roses are in bloom j three long haired frowsy steers harnessed piazza, patiently waiting for some one to 
in the gardens; the woods are a blaze of red | abreast, and. in the little" box on wheels that 1 let her in. A queer little bent figure scarce 
r set QfT by the sombre green: 



nd live oaks. A brief visit 

North with its leafless trees, barren fields 
and flowerless gardens is enoujh to fill one 
u ith a sense of gratitude for our Virginia 
November. There is nothing melancholy 
about the autumn here. In the North, when 
the autumn comes, all living things seem to 
prepare themselves for the months of silent 
endurance that the winter inflicts. The nor- 
thern winter is an enemy, too often an en- 
emy that gives no quarter, but chills and 
kills, without mercv. everything that it can 
seize in its icy grasp; but the Virginr 



i as a friend? bringing to all lii 
rest from growth and toil, a c 



log 



d rattles slowly behind them, a j ly large enough to carry the big basket 
haired, ebon faced patriarch with his i which she brings over weekly for suppli 



whit 

wife and family, filling the cart to overflow 
ihg. Why either harness or cart holds to 
gether is a question that would puzzle ai 
expert in physics, for the harness is madeo 
old ropes, bits of cloth, anything and every 
thing that a Negro cabin can produce, an( 
the cart sways, creaks and rattles in such ; 
way that no one unacquainted with its pow 
ers would dare trust himself in it for a mo 
ment. But a man who "can afford to drivi 
his family about Uje country in a cartdrawr 

by three 'steers is a capitalist and is to be \ business o% filling, or partially fill 
looked up to and respected by all his poorer j basket, is being attended to. 



lighbo 



ho dr 



she tottered to her feet as I drew near 
smiled: the childlike, innocent smile that 
somehow softens one's heart at once. 

"Well, Aunt Betsey, how are you getting 
along?" 

"I'se mighty oo'ly honey, I certainly is" is 
the reply, though the cheerful smile seems 
to indicate that being "mighty po'ly" is a 
matter of small importance to her. 

Xhe door once open. Aunt Betsey comes 
nd plants herself by the ft: 

ie big 
gazes 



I preparatu 



',r:'akr 



things a rest from growth and toil, a cool 
ness alter sultry heat, a life giving frostiness 
and freshness after the drought anil lassi- 
tude of summer. The northern winter is 
like death, the southern winter like restful 
sleep, and as the winters differ so also do 
the autumns. In the one autumn we see 
the sadness and solemnity of a preparation J stretch of open 
for death! in the otiier the gentle quietness 
sleep, and so when in Vir- 
it and look out upon "the 
Sappy autumn fields" the keen pleasure from 
the fresh air. the damp odors of the woods, 
the gorgeous colors of the trees, is not min- 
gled with 1 that vein of sadness which runs 
through all our enjoyrricr.l of the glorious 
New England fall. 

Perhaps some of my readers would like 
to accompany me on a ride through the 
country one of these bright', cool Novem- 
ber days.. The horses are brought to the 
door directly after afternoon school, and we 



With a be- j about the room with considerable satisfac 
f the hand, the j tion while her poor old bones take their 
driver of the odd team greets us, and all the J ease in a comfortable chair. At last her 
little children on the floor of the eart turn ■ eyes rest upon the gray fur hearth rug. 
their heads to look after us as we canter: "Is dat an animal, honey?" 
along. ! "Yes. Aunt Betsey, that's a goat skin." 

Once out of the woods, we cross a. short i She ponders awhile over the information, 
ntryand soon find our- | then makes another conversational venture. 



are or! just as the students are marching 
over lor their weekly drill in front of Vir- 
ginia Hall. The brass band and the advanc- 
ing columns of the battalion have an in- 
spiring effect upon our horses, who dance 
\nd sidle, and in their efforts to escape from 
the companies of boys, cause a panicamong 
the girls who stand in observant groups along 
the walk. Once safely past these objects of 
terror, our horses break into a brisk run. 
and we are soon out of the gate and off the 
lady on horseback is 
sight in this part of 
9 discover. All the Ne- 
smile approvingly and duck 
s as we pass. Sometimes a 
nplimentary remark greets 
The prancing impatience of my 
little sorrel causes many a smile and some- 
times evep an ex-lamation. as "Look at dat 
horse, 'pears like she g'wine to fly." or "I 
reckon dat harse kill you some day," this 
latter remark from an old woman with a 
pail in each hand and a bundle of sticks on 
her head, whose personal appearance and 
napping garments had sent poor Daisy fly- 
ing out of the road without regard to trees, 
ditchesor other impediments. Through the 
village of Hampton we go slowly, for the 
street is narrow and blocked with vehicles 
of every description: then, as we come out 



school grounds, 
met, a very freque 
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of the bu 
the Negro cabins, whitei 
huddled closely togethe 
the yelps and barks of n 
cording 



the side streets, 
tshed. fenced and 
, grow vocal with 
vho ac- 
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ocean on the oth. 
our horses to take that good 
tneir souls have been longing evi 
suited, and so laying the reim 
necks we let them out, and for 
merits everything is forgotten in 
joy of the rapid motion. The bn 



the pla 



'Pears like tlat must a growed in de back 
i country." 

( "Yes. that came from away cross thesea" I 
explain. 

"Dat jes so, honey, I thought it growed in 
j de back country. Pears like dat animal 
1 mout cat a body up ef twas roun' yer." 

"Oh that wouldn't cat any one Aunt Bet- 
sy, it was only a goat. You've seen goats, 

! "So I has, honev. so I has ! an so dat aint 
[ nuffin but a goat !" and Aunt Betsey looks 
: at the rug with slightly diminished respect. 

Alter this, conversation fl.*gs for a little 
' space, untii. the order on the commissary 
I written and the small bundles placed in the 
there anything that can surpass a good run j depths of the large basket, Aunt Betsey 
on a good horse with a hard white beach for shows symptoms of getting ready to depart 
a track, and the winds and the waves for com- 



nple 



feet, the cool soft 
from the sea stimulates and exhilerates 
and the strong limbs and elastic bodies 
the horses we ridesee'n lor the time to 
our very own. For pure physical delight 



prowess, bark 
i behind their fences or rush out 
at our hordes' heels, regardless of the severe 
threats of future punishment proceeding 
from the human occupants of the cabins. 
We escape from this annoyance by a quick 
canter, cutrly headed children in all shades 
of bronze running out of the little gates 
with roll ng eyes and gleaming teeth to 
watch our horses go by. 

Once out of the town, the level fields 
stretch out all sides of us, broken here 
and there! by masses of woods, the borders 
red and yellow against a dark background 
of evergreen. The corn is still standing on 
the stalks, but all the plumy glory of tassel 
and blade is gone, cur for the cattle, and 
the stalksstand bare and leafless, holding 
a bunch 'ol ears alone midway from the 
ground. The hedge rows are one tangle of 
vines, trumpet creepers, woodbine, catbrier, 
climbing and twisting over the fences and 
low bushes that border the road, and glow- 
ing now in their autumnal coloring. Tall 
red grasses droop gracefully here and there; 
and, everywhere, a shrub covered with fuz- 
zy nebulous white down grows scattered 
over the fields. A party of small pickanin- 
nies by the road side carrying the family 
marketing, among other things a flat black 
bottle, dangling by a cord l seem searching 
the ground anxiously for something; r 
pass, the largest of the group, a boy of 
years perhaps, accosts us, "Say, Miss, you 
isn't see no five cents on de road, is you?" 



pany? ' 

But there are people on the beach ahead 
of us and we must curb our impatientsteeds 
and assume a more dignified and missionary 
like pace. A little fishing tent half hidden 
among the sand dunes accounts for the mot- 
ley company of men. women and 'joys who 
are engaged in some mysterious operation , 
(presumably connected with fishing), which 
involves ropes, nets and boats, and the oc-. 
casional services of the whole group, with 
much shouting and laughing on the part of 
all engaged. Farther along we pass an old 
man with a crawling steer cart, in search of 
drift-wood for his cabin fire. 

And now a few gaily dressed white peo- 
ple attest the nearness of the Hygeia Hotel. 
The line of sand duns on our right disap- 
pears and the low line of stone work crown- 
ed by green turf that takes its place is the 
outer wall of Fortress Monroe. Through 
the openings in the wall, we look into the 
black mouths of the cannon; and on our left, 
out in the water, picturesque bu; useless, 
lies the islin'd of the Rip-raps with its un- 
finished, ungarrisoned fort. Now we strike 
into a road leading off of the beach, and soon 
emerge on to the shell road that runs from 
Fortress Monroe to Hampton. Just as we 
reach the government bridge, out attention 
is attracted by the evident surprise and de- 
light of an old colored woman seated on a 
moving cart. She is arrayed in an 
old blue army cape, and a man's straw hat, 
and is smiling in such an affectionate man- 
that we smile and bow in return. As 
:ome within speaking distance, her smile 
break into words and laughter." "Why 
you isn't! "—here her utterance isbrokenby 
an irrespressible chuckle, which finally as- 
serts itself as an unmistakable "Ho, Ho." 
The paroxysm over, she tries again. "Why 
you isn't been way round de creek, is you ? ' 
On our reply that we have, she^breaks out 
again into laughter, but gains sufficient con- 
trol over herself to call after us as we are 
getting out of hearing, ''I reckon youse 
mighty smart riders." 

Homeward we ride with the sunset glow 
shining upon the water. In the dim disr 
tance we-are aware of a smile walking leisu- 
rely along pnder an immense overshadow- 
ing hat-brim, the smile growing more and 
more radiant as we approach it, and 
recognized by our experienced eyes as 
the "Butler grin." As we come quite close, 
the boy beneath the smile proves to be Ben- 
ny, the pride and pet of the Butler, named 
in honor of the General who built from gov- 
ernment funds the cruciform building of the 
Butler school. 

As we reach the school grounds, the bell 
is ringing' for supper. The students are as- 
sembling In their companies in front oj their 
doroitories for roll call; the great buildings 



How is your daughter, Aunt Betsy," I 
ask by way of saying something. 

"She's on'y jest tol'able, honey, jes tol'a- 
ble, honey, jes tol'able. She got a right 
smart lot o'chillens and grand chillens to look 

"Has your daughter grand children, Aunt 
Betsey?" 

hy honey, de white folks ] the 



classes, and without a text-book, and be- 
cause it comes at the beginning of the Jun- 
ior year, when the students have had little 
trainingof any kind, and have no ides of 
scientific method. But the fact that their 
minds are so young gives a special fascina- 
tion to the work ot teaching the'm how to 
notice and how to read. Lists of references 
are put up in the library about the/various 
animals that are studied, and some of the 
students devour {he books with avidity. 
They must be selected with some care, for 
everything in print is law and gospel to the 
Hampton student, and he insists that a bat 
is a bird "because it says so in the diction- 
ary," whatever the teacher may say to the 
contrary, until she shows him from a larger 
dictionary that a bat is a "cheiropterous 
mammel." This gives him peace, for the 
word cheiropterous is one not dreamed of in 
his philosophy, and when the teacher tells 
him the Greek words from which it is de- 
rived he decides that he may as well respect 
her alter all. But he does not always ac- 
cept her word when jt opposes his cherish- 
ed superstitions. When the lesson was about 
cats, one boy said that the shape of a cat's 
eyes changed with the moon, being round 
when the moon is full, and narrow at the 
first and last quarter. The teacher explain- 
ed that this was not true, but that the pu- 
pil was round in the dark and narrow in the 
light, and then said "Don't be discouraged, 
but tell us what else you know about cats." 
Whereupon he rose and calmly remarked— 
"1 am not at all discouraged, for f know it to 
be the fact." There are some curious ap- 
plications .of Biblical lore to science, as 
when some one raised the question whether 
snakes have feet, and a boy said impressive- 
ly. "Snakes do not have feet, because it says 
in the Bible, 'upon thy belly shalt thou go'"; 
or when a skeleton was being exhibited in 
class, and a boy demanded "where the spare 
rib came from that Eve was made out of." 

But some of the most interesting things 
are found in the examination papers which 
the students write about once, in two weeks. 
The first set of papers this year spelled the 
word "mollusks" in twenty-five different 
ways, among them "mules," "moulks," and 
"molocks." Even the word horse appears as 
"hourse". "hors", and "hose' . One boy. 
when he waxes physiological, talks about 

,U« .,M«™I ,,.nccplc" rhp "win nin#»" and 



as knows says I'se mo'n eighty years ol 
and the infantile smile spreads all over the 
little brown face with delight at myexpress- 
ed surprise. 

"Well Aunt Betsey, it isn't every old lady 
of eighty who could walk all the way here 
from your house as you do." 



"blood wessels". the "win pipe", and 
"bruncial cords ". Another, who has 
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I used' to 
bly in my legs, but 1 
kin walk a right smart wav when f has to." 

"How far do you call it from your house?" 
I ask. 

"Now. honey, hasn't you never been to 
de railroad dike?" But you hasn't now has 
you ?" doubtfully, fearful that she is expect- 
ing too much in supposing that my expedi- 
tions from the school may have extended 
so far. 

"Don't you remember, Aunt Betsy I've 
been way out to your house? I've been to 
see you two or three times." 

Yes, yes honey, cose I does, on'y I'se get- 
tin' so old, pears like my min'gettin mighty 
feeble. Sho nuff. you has been dar. sho'ly 
now," and Aunt Betsy goes off into a laugh 
so contagious that the conversation ceases 
altogether for a tew moments. 

But Aunt Betsey's mind reverts to the 

tance between her home and the school. 
She cocks her head on one side like a wise 
old bird, and|thinks the .matter over. At 
last she expresses her opinion in a deferent- 
ial manner. 

You don't tink its notwo miles does you?" 
h a look that shows she would like to 
have me say it is at least three. 

"Well, I don't know as its quite two miles 
but I should say it must be at least a mile 
and a half." 

Dat's mighty nigh onto dat, isn't it hon- 
ey?" and I assent, for she so much wishes to 
have it two miles that I am perfectly willing 
it should be. 

She rises now to go, but totters a little 
she stands, and nearly falls, but rests a m 
ment against the wall before going out. 
sudden thought strikes me, and I tell her to 
wait there, while I go out into the shed and 
bring back a juicy New England pear. 

"Do you like pears, Aunt Betsy?" 

The little brown face lights up in an in- 
stant 

"I hasn't seen nuffin like dat for long time, 
honey," she says as she takes the pear and 
crawls slowly down the steps chuckling and 
fondling the unacustomed luxury. 



r ..ked up somewhere the word thorax, airs 
it whenever he has a chance, in the two 
forms "thrac" and "throax". The physio- 
logical gentleman mentioned above under- 
takes to describe the skeleton of a horse, 
with the following result: — "The skeliton of 
ahorse is pricable-the vertbre that goes 
strait down his back they have no collar 
bone. There knee is there rist there elbo is 
there knee there heal comes up high on his 
leg. And he is uglcy altogether". One of 
the girls dismisses the same subject in this 
summary way:— "The skeleton of a horse is 
all bones"; andianother elucidates it further 
thus:— "The skeleton of' a horse he look 
boaney that is he isboaney and his legs are 

Some of the papers bring woe to the 
teacher's heart.' When the nature of the dia- 
phragm has been repeatedly explained with 
great care, it is discouraging to have it ap- 
pear as "a large muscle in the neck", "seven 
vertebrae in the neck", "the place where a 
word gets stuck when we don't open' our 
mouth wide enough to let it out", or to read 
"the diaphragm is generally covered with 
hair". \ 

A question about the internal economy of 
a cat elicits such answers as these: "The. 
internal of a cat are the organs which join . 
the intessals to gather. The diaphragm 
seperates the intessals from the body"; "the 
eternal organs of a cat has a heart in the 
chest, in the uper part"; — and from an In- 
dian boy: "The cat is a have always small 
organs when it is young an older too just 
as same". Thejbeth of a dog are called by 
one student "cieWs, incisers, molders", and 
by another "molors. insisersand quinnious". 
A dog's claws are said to be "attractible", 
and his eyes are "not too large nor too small 
but they are of a mediuam size". The boy 
whose "intessals" are quoted above enume- 
rates the members of the Dog Family thus: 
"the tiger, leophard, fox. wolf, lynches, their 
eyes are of a grayash color", and says that 
ungulates "grasp on to things by their 
mouth, they are very locomotive". / 

These are some ot the funny things that 
happen, but the work is nbt all g. joke. 
Many of the students are doing serious and 
admirable work. No one who sees their 
rapt attention when the lesson is specially 
interesting and their eagerness to leanytew 
names and new facts, can doubt that thev 
arc in earnest or that it is worth while to 
fetch them. Mary A. Johnson. 
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Brs From Hampton Graduates. 

From the "Steele Orphanage," in 
Chattanooga. A Noble Charity 
Glad to Share in its Work. From 
an Honest Debtor. A Pleasant Lit- 
tle School in the Wood%. Not 
Afraid to Try. The Education of 
Travel. Teaching Self Help. 

One of our last year's graduates, who 
has found a worthy field of work in 
Mrs. Steel's noble charity fo#» orphans 
in Tennessee, writes thus appreciating- 
ly of it, and of a contribution sent from 
the Hampton Sunday-school. 

FROM THE STEELE ORPHANAGE. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Oct., 26. 1885. 
Dear schoolmates and friends: 1 have 
received a letter from Mr. Frissell. and en- 
closed in it was an order for $10.00 from 
your Sunday school, for the Steele Orphan- 
age 

I think it is useless for me to say we were 
made happy by it : for when you think of 
so many children who cannot do any thing 
for themselves, but are dependent on others, 
you may know they are proud of any gift. 

Perhaps you would like to know some- 
thing about the work in which I am engaged. 
I have been employed in the Home since 
the (2th of August, and must say that each 
day I derive new pleasures from my work. 

There are now about fifty-seven children 
here. The number increases very fast. We 
have from babies six months old, up to four- 
teen. You can see what a large family there 
is. You may wonder what we do with so 
many children ; how we keep ihem irom 
fighting, stealing and other bad things. Of 
course it is hard to train them at first and 
to get them to leave off their bad habits, for 
some come from wicked families ; but as the 
saying is " where there is a will there is a 
way,' We have prayers morning and even- 
ing and school five hours a day ; the rest of 
the time is devoted to work.* You know we 
take time to eat. 

There are eight ladrekwho are engaged in 
this work, six white. /Miss Bertie Holland, 
an ex-student of Hampton, has charge of 
the cooking, and the boys' dormitories. I 
now have charge of the mending and have 
two of the older girls who do the ladies' 
washing. Thery are learning to wash nice- 
ly. I can now trust them with the washing, 
for they will rub until the piece is clean. 
They are taught, that "To serve God, we 
must do everything as unto Him.' I do not 
mean to say they are perfect in any way, for 
.hey have much to learn. 

They sing grace before eating, and you 
will be surprised to know that the verses 
sung are the ones that are sung at Hampton. 
They know how many books there are in 
the Bible, and can name them ; they also 
know the Commandments. They know a 
great deal about the " Story of the Bible;" 
For it has been read through to them three 
times if not more, and they pan tell who 
gave the book to Mrs. Steele. They have 
also had the *' Story of the Gospel " read to 
them. The good that these two books 
have done the children, is seen now, and 1 
hope more will be seen in after years, when 
they become men and women. 

They attend the Congregational church; I 
must say that they behave nicely. They 
don't turn around to see who comes in or 
who goes out, but when they come home 
they can tell what the text was and where to 
find it, also what hymns were sung. In the 
afternopn they go to Sunday school in the 
chapel herc'at the Home. In the evenings 
they have Bible readings. 

As I have told you that some come from 
very wicked families, I will" teJJ-you that 1 
was never more surprised in my life than 
when some of the children said they had 
never heard about Christ before they came 
to the Home. Just to think, in the eastern 
part of Tennessee, in this large city where 
there are quite a number of educated colored 
people ! Some think the work too low for 
them to stoop and do it. Children were dy- 
ing on the streets from neglect until dear 
Mrs. Steele took her hard earned money to 
put into a home for these children. After 
she had taken the first step, some kind peo- 

Ele helped, until the children are now made 
appy. They very seldom fight, for they are 
taught. that it is wicked. 

The matron has gone on her vacation, and 
in her absence I have charge of two babies. 
They are very dear little children; one of 
them, its mother threw away, left it on the 
door steps of a family in the city. It is the 
pet of the Home. 

Forgive me for writing so much, but I feel 
so interested in my work. If I could see 
you and talk to you I could tell you better. 
I don't feel, as one of my schoolmates wrote 
to me about my work, ? Sorry that I 
have such an humble place of labour," but 
I thank my Heavenly Father that He has 
given me this field. I have found out that 
" true happiness is in making others happy," 
and my happiness can not oe told, in mak- 
ing so many little hearts glad. ■ -. I 



Mrs. Steele is now in Massachusetts, but I 
know she will send many thanks to our 
kind Hampton friends. 

I will advise, you dear students, to improve 
each moment, for you will regret the time 
you have lost at school when you go out in- 
to the fieid of labor, as I have. 

May God's blessing rest on you all, and 
ever remember the children in the Orphan- 
age. 

I will enclose a note written by one of the 
girls twelve years old. It was written to me. 
She is a good Christian girl as can be seen 
by what she wrote. 

Yours gratefully, A. 

Dear Miss Annie: 

I am trying to be a good 
girl. Sometimes I talk in school but I am 
going to try not talk. We had a Bible read- 
ing last night and it done me so much good. 
I want you to pray for me. It seems hard 
to get along without doing or saying some- 



Good by, your loving friend. 



FROM A WORKER AT TUSKEGEE. 

One more Hampton graduate, who 
has completed a futher course at the 
Westfield Normal School, having join- 
ed the corps at Tuskegee, writes as fol- 
lows: 

Tuskegee, Ala.. Nov. 3rd, 1885. 
Dear Miss C : 

Your circular is just received. 
I am glad to see that you have not forsaken 

I was graduated from Westfield in June. 

I spent the summer in working for Tuske- 
gee at fthe North, and came here in Sept. 
I was surprised to find such an excellent 
school built up by young Hamptonians. 

Hampton is well represented in the corps 
of teachers, having ten out of fourteen. 

The prejudice is not near so bad as one 
would think it would be in Alabama; it is 
not so bad as represented. 

The Negro in this State has not improved 
his opportunities. He has been dormant too 
long, and as a consequence finds it too much 
of an exertion to take that which belongs to 
him now. 

I have visited the country twice ; lhat is 
the old plantations. I find the Negro is but 
little better to-day than he was twenty years 
ago. This mortgage system of farming is 
killing our people here, and they never will 
amount to anything until it is done away 
with. 

Our school is very full ; in fact we have 
more than we can comfortably accommo- 
date. We have 225 pupils now. and are con- 
stantly receiving applications for admission. 
Every week we have to refuse worthy young 
men and women who want to come and 
work during the day, and go to night school, 
to prepare themselves both mentally and 
financially for next year's work. 

Many of our students are ex-ministers and 
teachers. We have three ex-members of 
the State Legislature, in school ; several 
married men. Our students' ages run from 
1 5 to 40 years. 

1 find the pupils very studious and eager 
to learn. As a rule, they are very poor. 
Most of the young men are paying their 
own way. 

1 find several Hampton students in the 
State. Among them is Dr. C. H. Dorsette, 
who is doing a flourishing business in Mont- 
gomery. He is considered, by both whjte 
and colored, one of the best doctors in the 
State. 

I enjoy my work very much, especially 
my Sunday school work. * * * 
Cordially yours, C. 



The excellent spirit and sense of 
honor shown by the majority of th 
of our students who graduate, as so 
are trusted to, in debt to the school, is 
very gratifying and creditable. One 
such writes from her pleasant little 
school house in the woods: 

, Va.. Oct., 20, 1885. 

Dear General ; 

As you know, I owe $13.00 and 
some cents on my schooling, and promised 
to pay it this month. October, as I expected, 
by this time, to have taught one month. 
Owing to illness, I have been unable to car- 
ry out my plan, and have just opened school. 
I am told by the trustees, that I can't get 
any money until Christmas, but just as soon 
as I can 1 will send the sum. 

As soon as I found this out, I thought it 
my duty to write you about it. Sorry fcan- 
not attend to it now. 

I have a very pleasant little school out in 
the woods about six miles from home. 

The school-house is a large log house, 
with three windows, a few benches, one 
stove and a small black-board in it. 

-The children are anxious to learn some- 
thing, and the parents will work hard day 
and night to send them to school. I don't 
think Twill, have any trouble, teaching ob- 
'—- lessons instead of " * 



"ABC," as the peo- 



ple here seem to think whatever the teach- 
er suggests is all right. They have neither 
church nor Sunday school, but I hope soon 
to start a little Sunday school. 

APPRECIATION OF THE NIGHT SCHOOL. 

I am proud to say I got my sister in the 
night school at Hampton, this fall. Some 
thought, as she was getting older, I had 
better try to keep her in day school, but as I 
had been there a work student, I knew the 
good of it I have one moie sister to send 
that way. and if I had a dozen more, and 
could, rwould send them as work students. 

Wishing you great success this term, I am 
yours very gratefully. I c.y 

NOT AFRAID TO TRY. 

We congratulate our " Hampton 
graduate," and are " not afraid " that 
he will continue to succeed. 

Va., Nov. r S> 1885. 

Dear Dr. W. J 

I trust you are well, and enjoying 
the pleasant autumn.. Having been blessed 
with good health and a nice boarding place, 
the part already past, has been quite agree- 
able to me. 

Sept. nth. I was appointed principal of 

what is called " The Graded School of " 

Well, I am sure a smaller name would do, 
but however, I shall continue the story, 

I was to'd by several persons that it would 
be impossible for me to teach the advanced 
pupils, they had completed algebra, gram- 
mar, history, geography, and had studied 
music two terms. They said : " A Hamp- 
ton graduate can't teach that school, and if 
you don't want your feelings hurt, by find- 
ing pupils higher than you are, I advise you 
not to try it." I told them I was no coward, 
and with ail due credit to them, I should 
make an effort to teach the school, regard- 
less of anyone's advice I further stated 
that those pupils who were my superiors 
ought to be teaching. 

On the 16th of Septal began to teach. 

having one assistant ' Mrs. , who had 

opened school the previous day while I 
was at home. Mrs. , is well experi- 
enced as a teacher, and is a great help to 

I have examined every new comer, and as 
yet no one ha.-; passed a satisfactory examin- 
ation in arithmetic, beyond long division; in 
geography, beyond the "earth is round like 
an orange or a ball." in grammar, beyond, 
" every sentence must begin with a capital 
letter, ar.d end with a period;" or in history, 
beyond "Columbus discovered America in 
1492-" .There are about five who can read 
mi sic in C, and I being able to read in any 
key. also to perform on the organ, am ahead 
of them, and having my evenings for study, 
am liable to remain"ahead of them. 

I shall do all in my power to bring the 
school up out of self-conceit, endeavoring to 
teach them to think. I have on roll one 
hundred and thirty-five, and prospects for 
the future are favorable. * * * 
Yours respectfully, B. 



THE EDUCATION OF TRAVEL. 

We are glad when our students rec 
ognize and can enjoy the advantage 
of varied forms of education. 

N. C, October 30th, 'S^, 

Dear Miss C: 

Your annual reminder of the 
interest which is taken in the students of 
Hampton was received not many days ago. 
I hasten the reply, before I, like some others, 
shall be guilty of a breach of politeness, by 
waiting for a more convenient season. The 
past summer has been a very pleasant one ; 
while enjoying the benefits afforded by a 
long rest, change of scene and air, I have 
had a wide scope for sight seeing. It has 
long been an earnest wish of mine lo visit 
the North, so, with economical manage- 
ment, I saved enough from my salary to en- 
able my acceptance of an invitation to spend 
my vacation in York, Penn. I stopped in 
Washington in order to see the many public 
buildings, and other places of which I had 
read so many descriptions ; not any however 
conveyed half the pleasure reality afforded. 
My next stay was in Baltimore, with my 
class-mate Josie L. She is favored with an 
amiable family, and they made my visit one 
of continual enjoyment. In both cities I met 
a number of Hampton friends, and as you 
may readily infer, the meeting with old and 
dear friends added largely to my enjoy- 
ment. York is situated near the mountains, 
and noted for its healthy locality. My friend's 
husband is a studious minister, and possess- 
es a large library of valuable volumes, so 
with a quiet house and plenty of instructive 
reading matter, I made good useof my time. 

These advantages, and the meeting of old 
and new friends made this the most benificial 
and pleasant vacation I have ever spent. It 
is indeed a grand privilege to be permitted 
to travel, if only a short distance. The most 
thoughtless observer can not fail to derive 
some benefit, for his perception is developed 
and his thoughts naturally will cover a broad- 
er area. 

In reply to your questions, I am a mem- 



ber of the Episcopal Church and a teacher 
in the Sunday school. Our minister !he 
Rev. C. O. Brady, who is colored, has Irved 1 
in Boston, and until, last year, one of his 
friends there, a wealthy lady, gave presents 
for our Sunday school Christmas tree, but 
she is dead, and we do not have them- any 
more. 

I have been teaching since Nov. fwi. My 
first school was in Virginia. This term wiir 
be the fourth in the Graded School in 
. Our schools have a larger attend- 
ance this year than ever before in their his- 
tory. I think the increase is largely due to 
the attractive appearance of the buildings. 
Our school has been repainted, new shutters 
put up, and where needed, stoves put in. 
The teachers have decorated their rooms 
with pictures, so now our school presents a 
most cheerful appearance. We have more 
pupils than we ought to have in order to do 
our duty, but -I do not complain, trusting 
that good may be the result of patient toil. 

i write me when 1 
1 best wishes. 

Yours truly. 



TEACHING SELF HELP. 

The most valuable lessons at Hamp- 
ton are those that form character. AVe 
rejoice when our students so well ac- 
quire the lesson of self help that they 
try to impart it to those who come un- 
der their influence. 

Va., October 19th, 1885, 

Miss A. E.C: 

Dear friend : Your favor came to' 
hand a few days ago. You kindly inquired 
the length of time I have taught since leav- 
ing Hampton. (I left '82) I have taught six- 
teen months; two terms of five months each,, 
and one of six months, while I have worked 
with all of my power, still all 1 have done 
seems very weak indeed, when I look at the 
work that must be done. My last place was" 
about 200 miles from home : a school built 
by the Northern friends. It is a very com- 
plete house costing S1.500.with a big bell on- 
it; and it has all the school furniture need- 
ed. This house is rented every year by the 
Board, and as soon as the public schools are 
ended, the friends carry on the same school 
two or three^honths longer. So the child- 
ren have a good chance for learning, and 
they seem to have enjoyed it- This school 
has been taught by several of the Hampton 
graduates, namely Mr. Daggs, Davis. Stokes, 
Kelser and Green. I found it well on its 
feet. Some of the pupils had almost com- 
pleted what is allowed for the school. 1 
mean had gone over it several times. I had 
one class that I thought would do Hamptjon 
credit. My middle class, I don't think cO^ld 
be beaten. A white lady from Philadelphia 
was present with Mr. M. and Dr. C, on my 
examination day, and the lady said the 

spelling, grammar, and arithmetic classes 
could'nt be beaten." She said "she had 
came all the way from Philadelphia just to 
see that school." Mr. M. is one of the trus- 
tees. He said that as far as he had seen , the 
-school could'nt be beaten ; but stated he 
coujd'nt tell thoroughly unless he was to ex- 
amine from where their commenced at the 
first of the term. I idfd him he would find 
them perfect in all they had gone over. My 
school was not so full as usual on account 
of so much sickness; and the people have 
had three years bad crops, so that some were 
not able to send their children. I thought 
several times to ask aid of some of my teach- 
ers as I had seeln done by some of the grad- 
uates. Then it came to me it wartime for 
my people to help themselves and not 
depend on others so much. If I were in a 
place where I could not see a man take a 
drink and where women never used snuff 
and tobacco, then if they seemed to need aid 
for their children I could call on my friends 
to aid them. But when I see them spend- 
ing their money for such things, I cannot 
beg with an honest heart for them. In some 
places I find the colored people doing finely, 
but in other places they are doing them- 
selves little or no good. 

I can say to you I think I shall never 
leave the field until I become unable to do 
my duty as a teacher. I feel greatly the need 
of more improvement and I cannot see my 
way and* how it shall be done. My pay is 
so poor •cannot buy the books I need to 
improve myself. But every year those I 
have to lead are coming higher and higher. 
I wish I had the chance of getting a place at 
the end of my term where I could work in 
the day and go to school at night. If you 
know of "such a place, please inform me. I am 
not teaching now, 1 shall commence as soon 
as I find a call. I did'nt have any Christ- 
mas tree. As the children were more in 
need of books and clothes I could'nt demand 
one from the parents. I am glad to say I 
have always found the white people friendly 
wherever I have been. 

I cannot thank you too much for the 
kind care you have over us and I 
one if God help, you may com 
son and a dear lover of oI<* 
my gratitude shall be a bui 
ard my Hampton teachers. 

Your respectfully, 

/ ' 
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Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE. In Charge 
Rtgular Contributors 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Secy Indian Right* 
Association, 
Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev John J. Gravatt 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton. Gen I Secy of the Wo- 
man National Indian Assn 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 
James McLouohlin. 
' JohnG. Gasmann, 



Senator Dawes makes an able ap- 
peal for the destitute Chippewa In 
dians whose lands have been overflow- 
ed by the reservoirs now building at 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. It 
seems that the commission appointed 
to assess\their damages awarded the 
Chippewas a gross sum of $10,000 and 
an annual payment of $26,000. This 
yearly award has never been appropri- 
ated, and 1500 Indians are at the point 



of starvation. 



In a letter to the Morning Star we 
have the following remarkable state- 
ment "The police system -is a for- 
ward move and is fast growing to be 
one of the features of the Agencies. 
Among the Indians it is counted an 
honorable calling, the distinction of being 
permitted to bear fire-arms not being with- 
out its weight " The fact is that all the 
Sioux are well armed with riffles, and, 
further, that this Indian police have 
actually been put at a disadvantage in 
this respect by the singular order of 
ex-Secretary Teller, who chose to dis- 
arm, not the people, but the police, 
leaving them only their revolvers with 
which to inspire terroramongcow-boys 
and Indians armed with Winchesters 
of the most approved pattern. Dr. Mc- 
Gillycuddy, of Pine Ridge, alone of all 
the agents has retained his rifles, sim- 
ply because he would do so or disband 
his police force at once. 



derstand, have been displaced. Of the 
wisdom of such changes in most in- 
I stances, we have not the knowledge 
which will enable us to form an accu- 
rate judgment. But in some cases we 
cannot but deplore the change, and 
we are forced to believe that the grounds 
of action were of a political and parti- 
san nature, and not a wise and well- 
guide^ desire for the advancement of 
the Indian and the greater efficiency of 
the service. Political partisanship is 
the deadly foe of the civilization of the 
Indian. It is a principle absolutely 
hostile to that which should hold good 
in the management of the Indian of- 
fice, sound business judgment, enlight- 
ened by a thorough knowledge of the 
needs of the Indian service. Men should 
be appointed to serve as Indian agents, 
not because they have been good po- 
litical workers in this town or in that 
county, but because they are fitted to 
perform the work for which ostensibly 
they are appointed and paid. Ability, 
integrity, and experience, so far as the 
latter can be obtained, are the requi- 
site qualities, not only in an Indian 
agent, but in every employee of the In- 
dian service. In no department of Gov- 
ernment work are the principles of civil 
service reform more needed than in the 
Indian service. It is of vital import 
that agents who have done and are do- 
ing good work, should not only be re- 
tained, but that their hands should be 
made strong and their influence in- 
creased by the cordial sympathy of the 
government they serve. Believing this 
to be a cardinal point in the confession 
of faith of true friends of the 
Indians, we await with deepest 
interest the action of the administra- 
tion in relation to the agents of the 
Sioux Reserve, — a most important part 
of the Indian country. Regarding the 
work of these men, we believe that we 
are intimately informed, and in the 
light of such knowledge as we possess 
we declare unhesitatingly, that it is a 
matter of critical importance as to 
whether certain of th.em are retained 
or removed. 

H. W. 



Agents Gasmann, McLaughlin, Mc- 
Gillycuddy and Wright. 
If the administration earnestly de- 
sires the civilization of the Sioux people, 

let the men whose names form the ciousl attac ked, but the attacks mad 
above caption be retained. They can- nnnn him have emanated (rom disrep 



had no previous experience in the duties 
hich his position requires him to per- 
form. Such a change nnust necessarily 
prove a grave embarassment to the 
agent. We sincerely trust that this 
change, which we cannot but think ill- 
advised, does not presage one of a still 
more radical and disastrous nature — 
the removal of Major Gasmann himself. 

It is hardly likely that an attempt 
..ill be made \to displace Major 
McLaughlin, the\present agent at 
Standing Rock. He is a Democrat and 
a Roman Catholic. His backing is very 
strong and he fully deserves all the 
support that he receives. By native 
ability, by tireless industry, fired with 
a warm sympathy for his Indians, he 
has achieved his present success. He 
has diffused his own energetic and ac- 
tive spirit into the slow Indian blood 
about him, until his reservation is 
bright with signs of unwonted life and 
movement. We rejoiced as we jour- 
neyed over it. 

Agent Wright has wrought a great 
change in the Rosebud reserve since 
we visited it two and a half years ago. 
The crowded camp about the agency 
is no more; the monotonous beating of 
the dance and feast drum, which was 
constantly heard there, has ceased, and 
the people have begun to scatter out 
upon the fertile bottoms that skirt the 
creeks, and to take the first. steps to- 
ward farming and civilized life School 
houses £md mission chapels, the latter 
built by the Episcopal church in re- 
sponse to the call of the Indians, are 
springing up in these new communi- 
ties. The glimmer of the coming dawn 
already streaks the night that has so 
long blackened over these people. To 
Agent Wright is the credit of this 
change principally due. He is the best 
agent, without question, that the Up- 
per Brule band of Sioux have ever had. 
Will the Department retain him and 
so foster into maturity the life which 
he has begotten ? 

Of Dr. McGillycuddy, the agent at 
Pine Ridge, we have often spoken in 
terms of the highest commendation. 
We have just visited his agency, for 
I the second time, and we shall therefore 
speak of him again. Of all the Indian 
agents, who come within our knowl- 
edge, for executive ability of a high 
order, he is most conspicuous. He is a 
western man, and a courageous auto- 
crat, stationed at a post where wise au- 
tocracy is essential to success. He has- 
t is true, been bitterly and pertin 



What May We Hope For ? 

We await with anxious interest the 
development of the policy of the ad- 
■ ministration in regard to Indian affairs. 
The President has been warmly an< 
deservedly praised for many of his of- 
ficial acts in defence of Indian rights. 
In regard to the Oklahoma and Crow- 
Creek lands, he showed not only that 
he meant well, but that he had the wis- 
dom and force to do well. His proc- 
lamations commanding the evacuation 
of Indian lands by unlawful white oc- 
cupants have done, much to vindicate 
the outraged dignity of the law, and to 
show men who believed the Indian to 
be practically without protection, that, 
•after all, they may in this view be mis- 
taken. Such people in the future will 
enter less confidently upon unscrupu- 
lous schemes to rob the Indian. But 
What will be the policy of the adminis- 
tration in a matter of hardly lighter 
import — the appointment of agents 
and their employees ? Already alarge 
number of changes have been made in 
Indian agents. Fifty per cent, we un- 



not be held if the cries of 
spoilsmen are to be heeded, nor can 
they be dismissed if the welfare of the 
Indian is considered. If> their resigna- 
tions are called for, a deadly blow, in 
our opinion, will have been struck at 
the budding civilization of the Sioux. 

Agent Gasmann is a -man of high 
Christian character, of wisdom and pa- 
tience, of many years experience among 
the Indians. He has brought his people 
safely through severe crises, which 
would undoubtedly have had a differ- 
ent, and far less happy termination, 
'Mnad it not been for his tact and firm- 
ness. The marvelous patience shown 
by the Indians at Crow Creek, under 
the - galling injustice to which they 
were subjected, was largely due to this 
agent's wise couusel, and to the influ- 
ence which his character exercised over 
them. When affairs were at fever heat, 
any act of resistance upon the part of 
the Indians to the encroachments of 
the whites, would have brough; on an 
armed conflict that must have ended 
in terrible disaster to the Indians. Both 
the government and the people owe to 
agent Gasmann a debt of gratitude 
that the threatened danger was avert- 
ed. He has pursued a patient and dig- 
nified attitude under a continued fire 
of reckless calumny, from those whose 
schemes were frustrated by the revoca- 
tion of President Arthur's executive 
order. The excellence of his woak for 
his Indians is manifest to all who visit 
his agency. But it is rumored that he 
holds his position by an uncertain ten-, 
ure. Already! his chief clerk has been 
superseded .By a gentleman who has 



upon him have emanated from disrep- 
utable men whom he has removed 
from the reservation, from the hostile 
and non-progressive element among 
the Indians,.and misguided enthusiasts 
in the east, who have become the mouth 
piece for those, who,' if they had the 
power, would arrest all civilization 
among the Sioux. We believe that 
those who are living at a distance fail 
to comprehend the nature and impor- 
tance of the struggle which is going on 
at Pine Ridge. It is an irreconcilable 
conflict, between barbarism and civili- 
zation, between the old authority of the 
chiefs on the one hand, an authority 
which means idleness, pauperism and 
savagery, and the authority of the 
government on the other, which means 
order, progress and civilization. Dr. 
McGillycuddy and the majority of the 
Indians who are favorable to civiliza- 
tion Ire arrayed against Red Cloud 
and his followers, who, as Spotted Tail 
formerly did at Rosebud, keep up the 
old Indian customs and dances, refuse 
to send their children to school, and 
strain every nerve to check progress 
among the people. Both parties anx- 
iously await decisive action on the part 
of the government, which will reveal 
its purpose and decide who is to be vic- 
torious in the contest. The downfall 
of Dr. McGillycuddy will gravely im- 
peril if it does not completely over- 
throw the remarkable work which he 
has begun and developed among the 
Ogallala Sioux. 

Will the Government, wisely recog- 
nizing his abilities and services, retain 
him, or must he, too, go? H. W. 



Our Native American Literature. 

There are probably few persons ac- 
quainted with the fact that we possess 
anything worthy the name of "litera- 
ture" in the native American languages. 
To most the title of "Aboriginal Au- 
thors and their Productions,"* would 
seem an absurdity. Dr. Brinton"s suc- 
cess in this neglected field will prove a 
revelation. 

• His study of the literary faculty in 
the native mind, indicated by a vivid 
imagination, a love of narrative, and 
an ample, appropriate and logically 
developed vocabulary/ throws light 
upon knowledge which we already pos- 
sess. We acknowledge the Indian's 
figurative powers arjd gift for story- 
telling, but we learn with some sur- 
prise of his literary productions in the 
English, Spanish and Latin languages. 
Dr. Brinton gives a partial list of these 
as an "easy test of the faculties of the 
red race in this direction." His labor 
is, however, mainly directed toward the 
study and preservation of works in the 
native languages, under the h.eads of 
narrative, didactic, oratorical, poetical 
and dramatic literature. 

In these primeval records, the nar- 
rative portion is the 'most abundant, 
and is probably the earliest form of 
sustained discourse. The "Walum 
Ohjfm" or Red Score of the Delawares, 
and the Iroquois "Book of Rites" are 
among the remarkable examples of na- 
tive productions which have been pre- 
served to us. Aboriginal calendars and 
maps display considerable knowledge 
and ingenuity. 

"The love of the American Indian 
for oratorical display," says Dr. Brin- 
m, "has been com mentedupon by al- 
ost all writers who have studied his 
disposition. * * . Vet in spite of all 
that has been said about the native or- 
atory, we are in a very inadequate po- 
sition to judge of it correctly, and this 
because we have no accurate reports in 
the^riginat tongues of their speeches. 
Translations, more or less loose, more 
or less imaginary, we have in abund- 
ance; but, for critical purposes, they 
are simply worthless." . 

He also says some judicious things 
about the Indian songs. "The earliest 
and simplest poetry is nothing more 
than modulated sounds; it is not in 
definite words and hence is not capa- 
ble of translation; it is but the expres- 
sion of feeling through the voice * 
Perhaps this first is also the highest 
expression of the aesthetic sense. The 
most admired cantatrices of to-day 
drown the words in a wealth of .vocali- 
zation, and the meaning is lost. * * 
These principles must be borne in mind 
when we apply the canons of criticism 
to the poetry of the ruder races. It is 
not composed to be read, or even re- 
cited, but to be sung; its aim is, not to 
awaken thought or convey information, 
but solely to.excite emotion. It can 
have a meaning only when heard, and 
ly in the surroundings which gave it 
birth." 

This is not, however, true of all the 
American poetry of which we have rec-^ 
ord. "The first European who wrote 
about the songs of the natives of Amer- 
ca, who was none other than. the witty , 
and learned Montaigne, paid a high 
tribute to their true poetic spirit. The 
refrain of one, supposed to be address- 
ed to one of those beautiful serpents of 
the tropical forests, reads thus: — 

"O serpent, stay ! stay, O serpent, 
that thy painted skin may serve my sis- 



ter as the pattern Jfor the design and 
form of a rich co^, which I may give 
to my love; for this favor, may thy 
beauty and grace be esteemed beyond 
those of all other serpents." 

'I have had enough to do with poe- 
try', comments Montaigne on this coup- 
let, 'to say about this that not only is 
there nothing barbarous in the fancy 
but that it is altogether worthy of 
Anacreon.' " 

With this quotation we lay down the 
book, which deserves reading at the 
hands of all students, whatever their 
specialty. | 
•D. G. Ph^^-tw- f? ^ 
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The two foU^ing papers were prepared with J ^^^'^^ in^ 
a brief sketch of Hampton's work for both races eu t ^ tiMn did no t do continuously well. The 
for distribution at a Fair held in Boston Nov. oth ^ md M ^ we „ ^ they had pnyslca i strength and op- 

ERN Workman will be generally interested in re 
Ports from the reservations and th* returned Ind, 
an students, we transfer them to our columns. 



1 well. 



Hampton's Indian Students At Home. 

BY HELEN W, LUDLOW. 



Can thev lrarn ' Hampton answers with her hundred and 

naian numbers of the Normal schoo keeping "p, w th 

?*. En f "nL'^uair^hale 3 ^SST^m 
^mi e lt' S e%Te d oUhe m conte m plat,n g P a professional 

'"there is the Industrial test. Will Indians work? 
Ca?they he *otan to ^WJ-STS -rk rooms. 

,ng unde white masters > harness makers , 
^e mS.^raL 0r in e exora P b .e of alffests-tha, at the 
and from abroa. U a« 1 Dr the la, y j ^ industrial 

»tf H5' in -uS^i^l^n; 
ally, perhaps, no longer in question »■» s 

V'&lZ. r.^ins the Home test-most practical, most 



that" The y Aa K mpIon = Tare, doing generally 
have returned to camp life. \ 
ight girls and boys, sent home fn July to van- 

^icS^&X. . Perhapamy^jH. «t h; 
er go with me to the agencies and look for themselves at 
some of our 

HAMPTON STUDENTS AT HOME. 

What is a typical Indian home of the present day ? 
log caDin of one room, with two windows and a door, earth 
flrfor and an earth roof through which a rusty stove 
d?m finds its way without the aid of a chimney. Inside, 
th? cook stove in the centre, and ranged round the sides. 
SmteSSdp. enough to accommodate-on then, and 
under them -the easily accommodated family ol men, 
women, children and dogs. Sacks of corn and dried vege 



look ra'her stony— in Mr. Williamsons Sunday school. 

Of the three other Hampton boys at Yankton, two are 
farming one ol them married, one is a consumptive, but 
' ile he could Of the two other voung women, 
pileptic whom I mentioned, the other is re- 
ported iving with her parents, and doing well. 

AT LOWER BRULE 

We shall see what a Hampton Indian girl can be in her 
parents home-a home of the better class helpful, 
cheerful, the main stay and quiet influence lor good. 
We shall see too what a Hampton returned student can 
do for his Indian father-an old chief, stubbornly opposed 
to progress,- when he takes a manly stand for right; 
shake his prejudices and change his heart to work for 
education instead of against it. We shall find one ol the 
ipton Indian families, father, rnother and baby boy, 



WUIIlCll, uiiiuiv.. r>- . 

^'re'o/ret^Kga^un^^arna-^ an a-irof sur 

unbearable even to it owners, it is •<■»'">" ™ irt rises 
cleaning of sun and air T 



Hampton inu.au wu"»", 7 , t 

soon to move into the house bull/ for them by the fa 
ther who learned his trade at Han/pton. and helped'bu.ld 
his cottage there. Among the tfenty-two returned 
dents, six girls and sixteen boys, ^e shall find alas, the 
(our reported "bad and troublesome." and two of those 
who have "returned to the blanket"- of whom there were 
Tour out of seventy-three, you will remember. Of the rest, 
tZ are "doing fairly well now;" twelve have done very 
well since their return, working two as teachers, the 
dried vege- I rest as farmers, or attending school or helping at home, 
d inevka- 1 The voung men who have ust returned are also at work, 
d inevita 1 ne youm. • . (or the mm . 



There remains the Home test 
important, crucial. Will Indians stay 
t true. •as a Western paper feelmgly put 
■--ys'and girfS 



.•■• T "e Indian boys and girlf in our venous 
stitutions of learning show themselves ^to be 
scholars. But the experience is that as soon 



ipt 



scho ars. but tut ci^"""", ™ - : , h 
tney are returned to their tribe, they don the 
Wanket and return to the customs of their fath- 

,,Vws a \ d he m ^experience?'' Hampton has no wish to 

Worker a cause whose failure is a foregone conclusion; 

,i„ht to ask for help in such a work. 

"Vo^udv this and the P general Indian question on the 

d , hat the school itself and the friends of the red 
ground, that the^scnoo^ , 

ma ?„utfast^uly anS spent the summer in the West. v,s- 
v • wnecialW the Skmx reservations in Dakota, from 
iting "pecmlly me 5[ude nts come, and where 

which most of ou d lo their homes within 
over a hundred of them retu anywhere 

; n e^^w fi er e sCld ar be Told. Ld. when it is found. 
« ex^m^mferesting. journey 
could be as easily nga. •• th* trip^ toHat. 
are honestly interested in the quest, 
agencies along the Missouri nver 



con venfentiy "near it-a canvas tepee ; little more than a 
sleepingplace.mostofthcfamilyhlebeingcarried on un 
der P he K s P llmore airy and hygienic brush arbor beyond 
curtained by flapping sheets of ^"« A ^„\ n „l ]e 
the men smoke, the women work, the 1 chi dren » 
about blissfully careless of dirt, and the puppies turn"", 
over them as blissfully oblivious ol the possible fa e 
the soup kettle swinging on its gvpsy poles outside, under 
the blue dome which grandly completes the suite . 

How manv of mv lair readers will shudder .it this de- 
scription and then go home to a good dinner whose cook 

"x'he'rfare Jarious^epartures from this typical home, 
r,r course Some of the cabins have two or more rooms 
some nave flooTs and shingled roofs and an upper story 
there are some frame houses^ 

But can anything good come out 01. or ue 10 
such a place ? Will you call with me at one on the 

YANKTON RESERVATION. 

A cabin of the type I have described, with tepee, brush 
arbor gypsy kettle and all. It is July, and the owners are 
" theirsummcr quarters. But their deserted winter house 
has been taken possession of. rented for the summer By 
Hamoton girl and her husband, waiting the building 
I a new one B of their own. The Indian tarn ly are doubt- 
'„ " "ally astonished at their own good luck and the 
Sora.izi'g effect of Ration But they are going to 

with me as often as I like to and I like to very of en ; in 
!hi. tM« little home. The earth floor is swept as clean as 

cook stove. So, I think, is the yo 



The vouncr men wno nave juai. — - — -- 
One ol them will return to the East to study for the min- 
istry. 

AT CROW CREEK. 

We find all of the Hampton boys at work, under the 
fostering care of Agent Gasmann : a teacher, a carpen- 
ter blacksmiths, farmers, a policeman.-ten or a dozen 
rn.intincr the newly arrived who do not mean to be behind 
the rest and i"re greatly encouraged at finding work all 
readv lor them. Of the ten young women and girls— 
1 ,k.n, comers —two are wives who return- 

°d U wi" theiT husbank One, married in Indian fash- 
ion completes the list of the four returned to the 
blanket ;the rest are doing well; three o. them are in 

room in it for his grand daughter, our little Amy. It 
is what we should expect of this Christian chie who. 
when his grandson died at Hampton years ago. called his 
people together and told them. " If only one of our 



her bright s 



, her cle 



, gown 



, which I wish 
ipton by all^who 

j I visited five 

."' Dakota and one I ~' a s she sho«., ^ 
Wisconsin, where were living seventy-three '"urned ways . as _ lhe CQrner bo d . the hanging 1 

^ d hr^Sk p a« MM 

their hom y e°sTr g om Hampton .at ^^.t time, rom ™. tu^th ^ ^ m ^ Qn , .. <r<)m a p , c[u 

l0 ^%l^l^J^^ of their »omes.lButte>,ck- 

gFatf and full accounts from their agents 

agencies I 



cheery 
ihelv 



oole together ami told mem. u — 
• diUdren returns to teach us the white man's road, it would 
<t be worth the loss of all the rest., 

\ AT STANDING KOCK 

L-t u- first ioin our rij3icin ; s with his four thous- 
and" Indians, over the reappointment of their good 
father" Agent McLaughlin, for another four years. It 
means « them anew lease ol life and hope and progress 
to us. some faith that public sentiment, ana its servant 
the Government, are growing wise enough to recognize 
first rate work, and leave it unspoiled by partisan politics. 

Wc hear only good reports from our sixteen Hamp 
ton boys and girls ; even the three who seemed for a 
tfme on the wrong track, are doing well; two of them 
married and settled. None have ever gone back to the 
blanket, and none have died. 

Among the many signs of progress on this most inter 
estineagency, perhaps it was natural that, to me. one. 
o the mas? interesting was a little white school house 
on the edge of the clmp of the late -.'hostiles , part of 
qittinp Bull s band • a little white school house with a bel- 
fry ' and in the doorway two Hampton girls standing to 
— 1 cttppi their unexpected guests: Rosa, the graceful, dign,- 

th I I tneir unexpececii ^ , u . „„!llna hoi.sekeener. 



fied young 1 



tastelul dress sue nas niaur — r— tne , hirtv 

rlet-ick's " , a school house to every thirty 

■ She was your prize scholar at Hampton.' I hear you ' reservations, and how long will 
. •• ™ exceptional case." Not that at all. but a girl of | Ano ther Hampton girl is I 
. . Jr _ JLi ; m ^.,i c ..c wrentlv needing good — ( ,„ r in n ^rhool for eighty. 



teaeneia. , » 

I visited were Yankton, Lowe. 

^"Standing Rock and Fort Berthold in Dakota-stay 
Creek, standing each, and two days at the, 

log from '° ur to ' i ' . vvisconsin . 

M ^&^c^f2ood»«d , A :„ 

This is tne recui«. s . four— "don the 

Of tHe, seventy-throe, » » ° X another a 
blanket One,of these « » ^ Hamptoni 

consumptive ; boy who was o y dr£ss (h si 

and in his , we akn«s nn ^ dressin 

^n^The oSeTtwo are young women who, though 
g ^ Considered good material at Hampton, ought to 
?° ^ hetter but have married in Indian style and gone 
know be"er ; But na V <L . reported as "bad," 

^ve^nothng crimiS^nd keep^hemse.ve. i 
have done ^ »™i b „ d , rouWesome ; thei 

" fX-celnTexaXlc on the'wrong side. Nineteen more 



cav - an exceptional case. •.»«•■ »- --- - ° . 

ouick fingers and warm impulses, greatly needing good 
mfluencS which she lias fortunately secured in her mar- 
toakind steady and industrious young fellow whom 

, ty has lost him the chance o. emp y ^ a t 

& ^•^am^ith ner. glancing in. see the dis 



one of Hampton's 
Site man a" Government industrial teacher, 



road, as great a witness 

be given. d , indeed _ soroe of them farmer 

Forty-s.x^have done ver, , we ^ _ , , 

very ™ mar ^ b 'y h s °r o c °^rt" m L . the boys at their trades, 
i^rnlng o y r oth" manuTlabTclerking or teaching ; the 
farming or omer 1 h jehoois, helping their 

parenuoTkeeping SSS?for themselves, five having mar- 

^ATsix^of^venTthree-wouldit be a bad pro- 
Forty-six out o > o( an v white "institution of 
PO^^ttaJ^^^/fiSrtTbe added six who. 

&W- lx nate since followed their examples. 

n( ThTfi freen who have died at their homes, the only one 
K^ Iyen otrtuTly returned to Indian garments,,did so be- 
" wh0 ETjB too weak to work for others, but pathetically 
ggjitta b~W Iter white man in t£ citizen'. 



TTme printing office of the Oafi-g* organ^o. ^ 
the Presbyterian M^s.on. we Bn ^„ kman at ibes 

HStor^t wTtcr he was a successful teacher to 1 - 
S. Government school and could have the position 1 igain 
Shpll we accept his invitation to go home with him and 



and°Franccs, the smiling housekeeper, 
*■ their pretty school room and theirtidy lit- 
^ menace I did not wonder at all to hear that a Con- 
'.V . 'nv..i I'-.-minent in Indian Illation was surprised 
k , ,h ,t sit-ht ol the results of Eastern education, into the 
by that sight ol tne res , so , ves 

expression of his . dimrmg con >c in such 

the Indian problem. Given such t^.^ ^ ^ 

" the solution take? 

reservation, between two farming settlements on • o 
[hem from Sitting Bull's band, scattered out on their sep- 
arate farms, under the age nt's wrs< ^encourageme, t 
o ,d yt h t,n y g O ^l.. m bu n tin°s n tead h of l» rich father- 
«Sl« as hem ight. supports his wife by his carpenters 

sf:^%WSdhi&"'ta w^ his 

Sond time. g for 'a ^^"^'Sd'^rou this 
: a ou. g d hav" leen eTy to bring Sn thirty or more at once. 

AT FORmBERTHOL'D, 

WefindMandans.Rees/lhd Gros Ventres, huddled. n 
village for a hundred years the last stand of the 
V " lag s e t tLeir formidable enemies the Siou and 



£ they £mhave a house of their own next year. 
''Indthat^'our other Hampton students doing? 



urainst their ormiaauic c..^....^, — — 
^fl*,r the benign reign o peace and industry at 

pulse ot P'Ogrcss. ce tQ be S e Cur ed to 

°u" S^^^cSiittor-aey have nownotreaty right to 
the"od InCh 'circumstamces, it is only wonderful 
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sober." Of the boys, two are at the Government school, 
one is in charge of its shoe shop, teaching four appren- 
tices his trade. The other two work as they have oppor- 
tunity. 

This completes the list of Hampton's- returned 
students whom I saw or heard from in Dakota. Of the 
four young men at the Menomonee agency in Wisconsin, 
three of whom 1 talked with, two have not done continu- 
ously as well as they might but for the temptation to 
drink, though both h^ve jvorked well at times.tOne other 
has always been industrious. One. , who completed the 
normal course at Hampton, one of its first Indian gradu- 
ates in '82. 1 he:ird teach three classes very successfully. 
It was far better work than I have heard from some white 
teachers. I felt proud ol our Hampton boy. 

Two or three questions remain to be answered. 

-If Eastern education is so effective, why not send all 
the Indian children to Eastesn schools, and give up those 
of the agencies? Why not, at least, keep all who do go 
East, and never return them to the dangers of reservation 
life?" ' / 

To the first question the- sufficient answer js. you 
can't; the bulk of the work will always have to be ionc in 
the West. Of the 41.000 Indian children of schoo».age. it 
cannot be expected that over five thousand can he ed- 
ucated off the reservations ; perhaps not over fifteen 
hundred east of the Mississippi. 

As for the second, you would not get any children 
with the consent of their parents, for such a purpose, and. 
if it were possible, would it be desirable ? The love of 
Indian parents for their children is the strongest -it seems 
to me the best— trait in their character. Call it animal 
instinct if you will, it is the strongest hold one can have on 
them. It seems to me. rather a divinely appointed 
means of grace and progress into better things. There 
are those who will yield to the temptations of camp life 
— tome would fall before those of civilized society — but 
the influence of those who take a bold stand for the right, 
like young Medicine Bull at Lower Brule, or who live 
simply honest, industrious lives, as so many of our re- 
turned students have been able to do. cannot be calcu- 
lated. And. it seems to me. there is a reflex influence for 
good in s»ch a life for others, that a life of mere con- 
sideration of one's own advantage will miss. The day 
school and boarding school|right among them have an 
influence upon an Indian community as real as a New 
England school house has on an Eastern one, far less in 
degree — then all the more needed. It is an. important 
fact also which should be well understood, that the con- 
ditions of life on the reservation are* so far changing un- 
der these and other influences, that the returned stu- 
' dcnf'does not return to one howling waste of barbarism, 
but finds a progressive party, to which he can ally him- 
self for support and association, even among his own peo- 
ple : a progressive party, in the minority.- but active and 
increasing in numbers and strength 

■•Then why not educate all in 
transportation ? ", 

The answer to that is easy too. In the first place, 
there are not such facilities in the Western schools— 
especially for norma! and industrial training— as Eastern 
ones afford, even counting out the great educational 
influence of travel and contact with Eastern civiliza- 
tion. If there were such facilities, irregularity of attend- 
ance and the absence of good home influence would 
make them of less avail. Strong confirmation of this 
statement comes just as I write, in a letter from a mission- 
ary among the Pi Utes of Nevada, requesting admission 
for a promising Indian boy at Hampton. He says : 

" We have schools here at the reservation, but it 

is not advisable for him to attend, as they are not 
as good as toe public schools and, being constantly 

in the midst of the tribe, he unavoidably would 
grow up full of Indian notions." 
He adds : 

" I have been among these Indians for three 
years and have reached two conclusions ; 

First— These people can be best civilized by 
educated teachers of their own. 

Second— Those teachers must be educated 
out-side of reservation schools such as those with 
which I am acquainted." 
In the second place, the education of Indians at East- 
«rn schools is needed, to educate white public sentiment 
at the East. While there is no thinning out of the West- 
ern schools, and every child brought East is a»clear gain 
in Indian education, this impulse to Eastern public senti- 
ment has done more than anything else to help the gen- 
eral cause of Indian education and civilization. Every 
school at the agencies— government or -oifssion— has felt 
its lift As it has been put : " It is not too much to say 
that every child on the reservations has shared indirectly 
the benefit of the Eastern schools." 
Then there is 

THE HEALTH QUESTION. 

It is serious; and I was surprised to find generally 
that the diseases which make it so, while they are laid to 
the charge of contact with white civilization originally, 
are most prevalent and fatal among the pure bloods. On 
reservations where — as on most — the births exceed the 
deaths, further inquiry brings out the fact that most of 
the births are among the half breeds, most of the deaths 
among the pure bloods. The mixed bloods are largely ;the 
descendants of .the early English. .Scotch and French fur 
traders and explorers who married Indian wives, the first 
two being considered generally the best ancestry. The 
facts are interesting. The Indians are increasing on the 
reservations, but like our foreign elements they are being 
absorbed in .to our common population. The Indian pro- 
blem is likely to disappear in the next century for want 
of a distinguishable Indian race. The last Stockbridge 
Indian claiming lullblood died six years ago. The white 
Cherokees. Choctaws and Creeks of Indian Territory are 
other illustrations of this prospect. 

Scrofula and consumption are the great scourges of all 
the tribes ; even the half breeds are by no means exempt. 
This is, in a great measure, the result of improper and 1 
sufficient food and disregard of the commonest la 
health. The change to civilized life is no doubt 



predisposed to disease. But there 
is no use in lamenting over that ; the change is inevita- 
ble, and it only remains to help them pull through it. 
Every Indian child and youth whose constitution can be 
improved by proper care and treatment, and instruction, 
helps to save for better things, a race which, with all its 
weakness and wildness. possesses traits which would make 
no unworthy addition to the sum of American civilization. 
Hampton. Va., Nov. /SSj. 

Does Civilization Civilize. \ 

BY BLAINE UOODALE. 

Public sentiment is ready for a long step forward on 
the Indian question. We of the East have been dealing 
with the individual— it is time we began to deal with the, 
masses. The capacity, the brightness, the lovable traits, 
the general hopefulness of the Indian children, have been 
demonstrated by the schools over and over again. It is 
time now to rise above the old superstition that Indian 
life is a hopeless mass of barbarism, and to recognize the 
hopefulness of the Indiin community— '.he inevitable 
change, transition, growth, which exist to-dav on an _ln- 
dian reservation. If 

The political outlook has always been the one most 
dark and depressing. Here, first among selfish interests, 
the old unsettled dispute about the ownership of land 
beccmes a crisis and a struggle. It is an unequal strug- 
gle at best. The great Sioux Reservation blocks the path 
of progress. After two unsuccessful efforts to gain pos- 
session of desirable land by unfair means, the Dawes' 
Sioux Bill, the result of careful statesmanship and wise 
philanthropy, bids fair to be accepted by the country as a 
reasonable compromise between the necessities of civili- 
zation andthe rights of the Indian. This bill, which pass- 
ed the Upper House last winter, and will be brought 
before Congress during the coming session in a slightly 
modified form, breaks up this vast territory into six small- 
er reservations*and opens a broad highway between the 
civilization of Eastern Dakota and the Black Hills. It 
provides for the purchase by the Government of some 
eleven millions of acre 
the price of 50 cents a 
tained the Indians are to receive in installments 26,00c 
head of American cattle and the remainder will be used 
as a permanent fund for educational purposes and to fur- 
nish industrial aids, at the discretion of the Department 
dividual Indian to home- 
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influ- 

, and has gained 

some unexpected victories over scneming politicians, is 
working for the bill. Mr. Herbert Welsh, who acts for it, 
has been on the ground this Fall with the three-fold ob- 
ject of preparing the minds of the Indians to treat for 
their land, sounding Western sentiment, and securing, if 
possible, the cooperation of theTcrritory, and .obtaining 
Irom men of experience suggestions, as to minor changes 
in boundary, etc.. which are to be submitted to Senator 
Dawes at his own request There is no doubt that Da- 
kota is strongly in favor 'of the hill. It will be a more diffi- 
cult matter to obtain the signatures of three-fourths of 
all the Indians, without which it cannot become a law. 
At all the councils which Mr. Welsh has held and which 
I have attended, in hare council rooms, mission chapels. 
Indian lodges, in the parlor of the missionary and in the 
open air, this conservative feeling has been' strong and 
strongly expressed. 

The remarkably intelligent cominunitv of about one 
hundred families which has gathered about St. Stephens 
Mission on thcChevennc River reserve, showed most ap- 
preciation of the case. One of their leading men called 
twice upon Mr. Weish to obtain^further information, and 
requested an abstract of the bill in Dakota for the more 
deliberate consideration of the council, which was im- 
mediately drawn up and presented to him by the mis- 
sionary. The Dakota clergy, an interesting body of earn- 
est and thinking men, fully realize the urgency of, the 
situation, and in private, strongly advocate the bill. But 
progressive ideas on the land question are subject at times 
to strange misunderstanding, and they will be forced to 
use their influence with more or less reserve and diplo- 
macy. It is thought thatacouncil of leading men among 
the Dakotas at Washington will aid in impressing the 
importance of this step upon the people. To gain their 
voluntary consent to the Dawes bill really means that 
they shall be taught to realize that they cannot perman- 
ently hold any surplus lands, and that individual use of 
land and an individual title to it, is their future protec- 
tion. This is an immense advance in thought to be ex- 
epcted from a people no further on in civilization than 
are thousands at Pine Ridge, Rose Bud and Standing 
Rock. 

Many, however, are ready for it. There are hundreds 
of Indians on almost every Agency, living on and cultiva- 
ting the land, who ought to receive titles, properly pro- 
tected for a certain number of years. An official survey is 
greatly needed, and allotments should be made at once to 
all who desire t hen* I saw most striking evidences of gen- 
eral progress in civilization at the Mission settlement be- 
fore mentioned, sixty-five miles above Cheyenne River 
Agency. Six years ago these were wild "blanket Indians," 
now they are living in comfortable log houses, cultivat- 
ing farms of from five to fifteen acres each, cutting from 
one to several hundred dollars worth of hay, wearing cit- 
izens' clothing, and most have accepted Christianity. They 
are nearly self-supporting, receiving only one quarter 
rations, and some stay at home and follow the plow rath- 
er than make the three-davs journey necessary to draw 
them. The women have fully kept pace with the men. 
I found them neatly dressed, in neatly kept and well fur- 
nished homes, with well cared for children. It is univer- 
sally the case that the worthless-Indians and "coffee cool- 
ers' , as they are called, hang-about the Agency and are 
loath to be out of sight of the ration house, while theindus- 
trious and enterprising settle out on good farming land at 
highly inconvenient distances from the centre of supplies. 



As an instance of the discouragements which these 
people meet with in the struggle toward independence, I 
should like to tell a little story of the efforts of these St. 
Stephen's Mission Indians to raise wheat during the past 
year. They were already cultivating corn, potatoes, and 
raising a variety of remarkably fine garden vegetables, 
and Mr. Swift, the missionary, was -letermined to get 
them to advance a step and produce the one important 
crop. He " preached wheat." as he told me, with 
vast persistence for a number of weeks, and believing 
that example is better than precept, broke a few acres 
and put in the crop himself. The seed and necessary im- 
plements for the Indians were promised by the Agent, 
who also agreed to send up a farmer to instruct them how 
to prepare their ground, and later to harvest the crop. 
After repeated and trying delays, 100 bushels of seed ar- 
rived, late, on the 15th of .April. But there were no har- 
rows. Mr. Swift lent his far and wide, /two men construct- 
ed rude affairs of brush, and the wfheat was all in the 
ground. The skies smiled upon the enterprise, and even' 
one of the twenty Indians who engaged in it had a boun- 
tiful harvest. Now the real difficulties began. There 
were no reapers to cut the wheat— not even cradles— and 
after repeated appeals Mr. Swift received a letter from 
the Agent, (which, curiously enough, he neglected to 
sign.) authorizing him to employ a man with a reaper 
I from the other side of the river, to cut the Indians' wheat. 
Finding that these white men asked exorbitant prices, he 
used his own mowing machine instead, and hired Indians 
to run it, By this means the operation cost about half 
what it would otherwise have done. Nevertheless, when 
the bills came in, the Agent declined to be responsible 
for them, and the missionary found himself some twenty- 
five dollars out of pocket by the transa"' ~ 

Meanwhile the " Assistant farmer " vt 
to instruct these Indians in agricultun 
his appearance, and no one in the settlement knew how 
to bind or stack the grain. The indefatigable missionary 
finally learned to bind-and taught the Indians' and the 
wheat was stacked, not in very workmanlike fashion, 
"but as well as we knew how." To me, those top- 
heavy sucks of wheat which I saw in many an Indian 
corral, were eloquent of obstacles overcome. Yet all this 
labor seems likely to have been spent in vain. The thresh- 
ing machine repeatedly promised by the agent has not 
arrived and apparently will not arrive. The Indians look 
upon wheatraising as a farce, and unless timely help 
comes^will receive a serious check in their brave efforts 
toward self-support. 

Other questions of political significance are the gradual 
reduction of rations and the advisability of making an- 
nuity payments in money instead of in goods. On the 
Great Sioux Reserve we can study the ration system in 
all its stages. At Santee the Indians receive no food 
whatever except for the old and infirm and for school 
children. Most of the Missouri River Indians have had 
their supplies diminished in proportion to their supposed 
capacity for self-support. The Indians at Pine Ridge and 
Rosebud still receive very large rations and the Agent 
at Pine Ridge thinks that the beef ration ought to be 
diminished forty per cent, and the ration of beans and 
other cereals increased twenty per cent. The Indian is 
naturally a carnivorous animal and it is civilizing to give 
him a greater proportion of vegetable food. Dr. McGilly- 
euddv. who is known as one of the ablest men in the ser- 
vice, 'believes in cutting off luxuries, such as sugar and 
coffee, from the idle and improvident, and in discrimi- 
nating against them in every allowable way by which they 
may be shown that it is for their own advantage to go to 



There is. I think, no doubt that the plan of issuing 
samll monthly cash'payments to heads of families instead 
of annuity clothing, would work well, at least among the 
more advanced bands of Sioux. These Indians need to 
learn the use of money and'thcy cannot get much further 
on without it. Shoes, tinware, and harness should be 
made and mended by the boys who have learned their 
trades at Hampton and Carlisle, and the Indians, with 
a little money in their pockets, would become customers 
instead of pauper beneficiaries, greatly to the encourage- 
ment of their self-respect. They will now sell or ex- 
change an article which they do not happen 'to want, far 
below its real value, in order to get something which 
they do want; an abuse which would correct itself under 
the new system. 

The extension of our criminal law over the reserva- 
tion was nominally accomplished by Section 9 of the last 
Indian Appropriation Bill. The wording of the Act, 
which leaves it an uncertainty whether the Territorial 
or United States courts shall take cognizance of Inc" 
crimes, has however prevented it from going into e 
No appropriation was voted to cover the expense 
trial in the Territorial courts, which would according 
decline to proceed in such cases. Two instances of of- 
fenses under this new statute came withirf my knowledge 
during my recent stay on the reservatioifv ' 

A few days before I reached Lower Brule, an Indian 
named Handsome Elk shot another Indian dead and stole 
his daughter. He had not been put under arrest, and 
was roaming about in a spirit of apparent defiance, say- 
ing that he hoped they would not send a white man. 
after him, as he had never killedJiany white man yet 
and should be sorry to do so. §• weeks later I was at 
PineRidge. There I heard that a fortnight before Lit- 
tle Moon had attempted to kill Cut- Meat, shooting the 
horse behind which he took shelter. Cut-Meat was un- 
armed. 

Agent McGillycuddy, with characteristic efficiency,- had 
instantly taken up the matter and made it a "test c ase" 
to try the operation of the new law. The man wa 
brought before the Court Commissioner and sent to 
Deadwood, where he is held for trial in January. It is, 
however, still an open question whether he can be tried 
in either court, and the wording of the new Act should 
undoubtedly be amended during the coming session. 

The educational problem, than which nothing can 
be more important, was studied by me in the light of 
at all the Agencies. A curious sort of logic seems to 
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and consequently that we don't need any more of them. 
The truth is. that the system of Reservation schools is 
not a system at all. but a series ol disconnected experi- 
ments. The Agent should not have entire responsi- 
bility for the school work at his Agency, not so much 
because he is likely to abuse his trust by the appointment 
of incompetent relatives, as because the schools need 
more time, thought, attention, than he can by any possi- 
bility give. I saw the wives and daughters of Agents 
holding positions in the schools at three out ol the six 
Agencies which I visited, artd it was my impression that 
they were in every case fully as competent persons as 
could probably have been found elsewhere. But the 
schools lack a head— they want comprehensiveness and 
method. I was greatly struck by the complete isolation 
of the various Sioux Agencies. A homogeneous people, 
closely interrelated, are broken up into a collection of 
petty governments. In some instances the Agents 
have never met. and are almost wholly unacquainted 
with one another's methods of handling their common 
difficulties. The schools on the great Sioux Reserve 
should bear some relation to each other as parts ol a 



I visited six Agency boarding schools, lour of which 
impressed me as very creditable ; in two the discipline and 
general management were particularly fine. The inferior 
teaching is the weakest point. These positions offer few 
inducements to first-rate teachers. 

The school ol the Benedictine Fathers at Standing 
Rock was the worst taught and most generally depressing 
that I saw. It seems unfortunate that such a blot should 
be found upon the otherwise admirable work at this 
Agency. Dr. McGillycuddy's large school at Pine R'dge, 
which, when complete, will accommodate two hundred 
and fifty children, connected with an excellent farm ol 
twenty five acres, and new training shops which will em- 
ploy twenty- five apprentices, is the most thoroughly 
equipped and effective Government school on the Reser- 
vation. There is ample provision for industrial train- 
ing lor boys, in which these schools are commonly defi- 
cient. , . 

The day school in the Indian village is, to my mind, 
the most important and the most neglected point in the 
whole field. Its contact with Indian life is closer than 
that of any other, its influence is great and ought to be 
greater than it is. It is difficult to realize the isolation, 
the remoueness of these scatterdetLcentres of civilization 
—perhaps forty miles distant trorii the agency and sixty 
miles from the railroad. The solitary teachejliving alone 
—or it may be the brother and sister, or husband and wife 
—are almost absolutely cut off from communication 
with the outside world. Their little world is the scatter- 
ing camp of tepees and log houses— the one-story school 
house with living rooms attached, thy only frame 
budding in the settlement, except there be a mission 
chapel as well. Sometimes the Government teacher is the 
-only missionary on the ground. 

It may easilv be seen that the benefit of all this to the 
community is not to be measured by the average at- 
tendance in school or by the proficiency of the children 
in menial arithmetic or the Third Reader. It is their 
object lesson in civilization The neatly kept rooms, 
the neatly dressed teacher, the regular hours, count- 
less details are seen and studied and more or less 
unconsciously imitated. A new clement is introducde 
into their lives, which they but half comprehend, 
yet compre hend enough to know that it is for 
their good and to desire it. No doubt at first there is 
the expectation ol some actual visible advantage, rather 
than an intense thirst for knowledge. This is surely fair. 
The school children ought to be the best dressed and the 
best fed as well as the best behaved children in the vil- 
lage. To this end, soap and water should always be pro- 
vided in a warm and convenient place, and clean face and 
hands and well brushed hair demanded ol every child. 
The women ol the village ougr.t regularly to meet and sew 
for them with materials furnished by the agent from the 
stock ol annuity clothing. The lunch ol coffee and hard- 
tack whiih is usually given at noon should be prepared 
and served by t the children themselves in such away as 
to be an important lesson in itself. On stated days in 
the week or hours in the day, there ought to be regular 
sewing classes and other simple industrial training. Cer- 
tain of these things are done more or less systematically ; 
there should be perfect system. Nor can it be too strongly 
reiterated that rules for the management of these schools 
cannot be laid down at a distance.. There must be fre- 
quent and competent inspection7"encouragement and 
criticism to insure successful results. 

1 have spoken of the inevitable influence upon Indian 
life of the camp school. The outside work which may be 
done depends solely upon the interest and energy of the 
representative of civilization. Several of the teachers 
told me that the women of the camp came to them to 
learn to make, "raised bread." This is really an impor- 
tant step. The fried Indian bread, made very light with 
baking powder, although palatable enough when fresh, is 
unwholesome stuff. A capable little school mistress on 
the Rosebud Reserve, whose children showed very plain- 
ly the effects of their training, had many strong holds up- 
on the people. She visited the sick, gave out medicines, 
got up occasional entertainments, and "when I had an as- 
sistant, Taught a class of young men in the evening." It 
is a great advantage, by the way, that the workers should 
be two, and whenever the number of children in school 
will warrant it, an assistant should be given. There is no 
time to be lost in fulfilling our promises to the Sioux, and 
establishing good, day schools under competent general 
supervision, in every Indian village. 

I have touched upon some of the demands of the polit- 
ical situation, which seems to me comparatively clear and 
by no means discouraging. The missionary field is full of 
inspiration and hope.' The difference between the two is 
too often the difference between ,the grudging allowance 
and the loving gift, the -cold sense of duty and the eager 
spirit of self-sacrifice. Whatever is mechanical or mer- 
cenary or dreary in the Government work of civilisation 
becomes generous, and warm and spontaneous in the la- 



boarding schools. The Congregational Church, a pioneer 
in the field, has the large Normal School at Santee for 
its educational centre, under Dr. Alfred L. Riggs. son of 
the veteran missionary. A feature of the work here is the 
strong missionary spirit and the stress which is laid up- 
on the training of native workers. The children learn to 
read and sing in their own tongue as well as in English. 

Bishop Hare's plan in establishing the Episcopal schools 
has been to have them small enough to he thoroughly 
homelike and widely scattered for the sake oX wider influ- 
ence. St. Paul's School, for boys, at Yankton Agency, 
Hope School, at Springfield, Dakota, for boys and girls. 
St. John's School, lor girls, three miles above Cheyenne 
River Agency, and St. Mary's for girls, originally at San- 
tee, now rebuilt on the Rosebud Reserve, admirably fulfil 
these conditions. Springfield is a small town just outside 
the Reservation, and its spirit of good will toward, and 
substantial encouragement of this Indian school are a 
convincing answer to many unfounded accusations of bit- 
ter prejudice on the part of the border people. The estab- 
lishment of more such schools in well-selected frontier 
towns would undoubtedly be a wise policy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kinney's school at Cheyenne River is a 
complete model— thoroughly practical and amazingly at- 
ractive The girls do all the work ol the house without 
servants, under the direction of Mrs. Kinney and her as- 
sistant and the work is perfectly done The teaching is 
of the finest order and the discipline so »ood that one is 
not conscious of any discipline at all. The atmosphere is 
that of a refined and loving home. The success of the 
hool among the Indians may be inferred from the fact 
that there were eighty applicants this yea: when only 
forty can be admitted, and this in spite olthe unwilling- 
ness of parents to part with their girls. I cannot leave 
this part of the subject without referring to the high and 
lovely qualities of the women ol the Episcopal mission a 
large sjiare of its wonderful success. There is no other 
influence in the work so controlling as the influence of 
motive and personality. This mission is fortunate in its 
Bishop, and the Bishop is happy in his workers 

Perhaps enough has been said to leave the im- 
pression that the children who graduate from East- 
ern schools are not the only "civilized" Indians, that Res- 
ervation life is not wholly savage or inert, and that there 
is sympathy and opportunity and encouragement lor the 
students who go back to their homes to reinforce the 
progressive movement among their people, already strong 
aud abundantly hopeful. Does civilization civilize? that 
is the real question. II we have anything better to offer 
to the Indian in the place of what he has now. the in- 
stinct of self-preservation v and the higher instincts of 
the Divine nature in him will teach him to grasp the good 
gift The day of experiment in Indian civilization is over 
—let us have the effectual work. It is wicked and it is 
more than wicked— it is stupid to doubt the result, -y 



Fort Berthold, Dakota. 
Standing Rock, " 



Sarah Walker, 
Susie Nagle, 
Thomas Goodwood, 
Charlie Pretty Flute 
Jack Blue Boy, 

Carrie Elbow, 

Katie Running Girl. 
The first three are old scholars who have return- 
ed for a further course of study. 

One of the new boys has been in a carpenter's 
shop at the Agency and made an excellent record, 
but he was very anxious to learn English. Mark- 
ing off an inch, on his carpenter's rule he explained 
that he not only wanted to know/ h'ow to measure 
thus but to know the English of/it. 

Their escort was struck with/the contrast in the 
two bovsas to the objects whidh especially attract- 
ed their notice on the journey. One showed quite 
anun-Indian excitement and inlerest over any sort 
of machinery, while ihe face of the other would 
light up with a glow of pleasure over a beautiful 
bit of scenery. 

The two new girls arrived hatless, after the 
fashion of the plains, but have remarkably sweet, 
strong laces, and are very promising The father 
of each is not living, but their uncles, who take a 
warm interest in them, are among the most promi' 
t braves on the Reserve, one being a chief, the 
other a captain of Police. 

The evening of that eventful Sunday found our 
girls gathered in their Winona Chapel to listen 
with a hush of pleasure and interest to two of our 
Dakota travelers, as they told of the progress they 
had seen among Indian women and of the schools 
where Hampton girls are teaching. It was with 
glad hearts we gave thanks for the safe return of 
our friends and sought for a loving benediction 
upon the new comers. 



Letters, telegrams, 1 
a rush they came, full 
civilized world to Maj 



Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton. 

* Nov. 10, /S'S'j. 



1 one of going and com- 
and the scenes have shift- 



The past week has 
ing in our Indian Sch' 
ed rapidly from grave to gay. 

The Monday evening Study Hour for the Indian 
girls ended in a shower of tears, as they presented 
a farewell token of their grate'ful love to • Miss 
Mayo, a graduate of the Normal School, and then 
for five years their faithful, self-sacrificing friend 
and teacher, who was to return to her home in Ra- 
leigh, N. C, the next morning, to be missed alike 
by teachers and scholars. Not only has she care- 
fully trained these Indian girls m the details of 
house work, but with rare tact has seemed able to 
put a sort of inspiration into the most distasteful 
drudgery, so that as one of them expressed it once. 
"When we begin to scrub, then we begin to sing." 

Tuesday afternoon the long school wagon bore 
away eleven of the pupils to the Washington boat, 
thence to return to their homes in the West. Their 
names, and the Agencies to which they return, are 
as follows ; — 

Yankton, Dakota. 



bor of the 



mission. The mission boarding schools are 



undoubtedly of a far higher order 



Govern n 



Annie Lyman 
Zallie Rulo. 

John Walker, Santee, Nebraska. 

Lawrence Industrious, Standing Rock. Dak. 
Agnes Red Eagle. 
Louisa Long Girl, 

Joseph Ellis. Lower Brule, 

' Ellen Ellis, 

Earnest Lushbaugh, Pawnee, Ind. Tcr. 

Joseph LeClair, Ponca " " 

' Amos Foreman, Delaware, " " 

Annie Lysnan came in Dec. '79 with Major An- 
drews, and Zallie Rulo in the fall of '8i, when Gen 
Armstrong brought on a large party from Dakota. 
Last year she was a Senior in the Normal School, 
and one of the speakers at their graduating exer- 
cises in May. 

Thursday brought us Emma Fallis from Mass. 
The little Indian girl who went to' Great Barring- 
ton two years and a half ago, has shot up into a 
tall maiden, bearing strong testimony to the mould- 
ing influence of a happy Christian home. Strange 
to say she has almost entirely forgotten her moth- 
er tongue during her absence. 

Friday we welcomed back Miss Goodale, Satur- 
day Miss Ludlow, and Sunday morning early, Miss 
Howard, from their Western roamtngs, all full of 
enthusiasm over the charms of Dakota scenery, 
and speaking well for its air and fare. With the 
latter came a party of seven, viz— 



Did the Indians Appreciate? 

spaper slips ! With, what 
congratulations frorn the 
McLaughlin on his reap- 
pointment. Surely a man's heart must quicken 
with pleasure at such earnest, such warm appreci- 
ation of the work he has done for the Indian. And 
this Indian, this mysterious being, this stumbling 
block in the way of grasping white men, this per- 
plexing question to our'great and wondeful govern- 
ment, did he appreciate the labor, the thought the 
love, put forth for him and his people by this 
"Father?" Let me try to show you a council held 
inoneof the largestorehouseson the StandingRock 
Reserve when the news reached there. Go with 
me into the great room, soon to be filled with an- 
nuity poods to gladden the red man's heart, now 
crowded from end to end, from side to side with 
groups, which numbers of these same red men 
must always make picturesque. Now their stolid 
earnest faces are lighted with a brightness which 
makes the visitor forget the usually so attractive 
blending of the civilized and uncivilized in their 
dress, and to wonder what can have caused this 
unusual excitement in these unexcitable natures. 

Their eves directed to one end of the room, draw 
ours there' too, to see the Agent who has left his 
office, that he may sit among his children and re- 
ceive their congratulations. One by one the chief 
men, not necessarily chiefs, but boss farmers, men 
of influence among' the tribes, the police, that ele- 
ment for good and power on the Reserve, come 
foward to speak for themselves and the people. 

Chief Gaul with a smile, seldom seen on his 
proud solemn face, tells of "good hearts" because 
this "Father" will care for them for four more 
years, of the success they hope to make of their 
farms and stock, with him still to guide and teach 
them. He adds, the sm ile gone now, how his peo- 
ple had feared the Great Father would send a new 
Agent, in which case some of the men would have 
gone to Washington to beg the "Great Father" not 
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rake from them the man to whom they looked 
to make their Future like their white brother's Pres- 
ent. They would not have gone with empty hands: 
one man's corn, another's pony, beaded articles, 
precious with memories, even the beloved "Pipe of 
Peace" had been held readjito be sacrificed for ne- 
cessary funds. Then "Hfw! " "How!" came in 
hearty tones from all parts of the room, and was 
echoed by the crowds pushing, in quite a civilized 
ay, through doors and windows ; not a dissenting 
oice in that assembly. 

Antelope grasps his Agent's hands and after a 
long shaking and many a "How" and smile, turns 
to the crowd, saying; "The Great Father has told, 
the triith: he said 'a better man will come to you. 
Every Father has been better, and now we hope 
this its! Father wilt go on being tetter." No speech 
is received by the Agent or his "children -with 
more "Hows,"— the Indians' assent and approval— 
than this. Now two young men come forward and 
with much ceremony, crown their Agent with an 
Indian headdress, a felt hat to which are atfacfied. 
many valuable eagle feathers, and which, With the* 
friendly smile and encouraging words ever ready. 
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with Major McLaughlin (or his Indi- 
ans. 

Through the long afternooii the pipe 
of peace passes from one friend to 
another, the smoke is dense in the 
room, the Uvilight deepens until, but 
for the rays of the setting sun stream, 
ing through the western windows, you 
cannot distinguish the different figures 
crowding around the Agent for the 
hand-shaking indispensable to a coun- 
cil. 

And as we see the pleasure and 
deep feeling in all faces, and reflected 
in the Major's own as he exclaims; 
"This is best of all!", I feel that the 
question "Did the Indian appreciate, " 
is answered. ., 
Standing Jioclt, Nov. /SS5. G. H. 



Died, at Hampton Institute, Nov. 
26th, of tuberculosis, Edith Yellow 
Hair, aged eight years, from Cheyenne 
River Agency, Dakota. 

Ever since she was brought to Hamp- 
ton a year ago, little orphan Edith has 
endeared herself to all by her winning 
ways as well as her rare beauty. But 
it was early evident that the little waif 
would not be long in our care. Inher- 
ited delicacy, increased by lack even of 
such care as her Indian mother could 
have given her", soon developed into 
fatal disease, and she fell asleep on 
Thanksgiving day, leaving us not un- 
thankful thaf" the Good Shepherd had 
so soon and gently gathered the lamb 
in his arms. 

Died Nov. 18th, at his home in Hamp- 
ton, of consumption, Moses MCpdy, 
graduate of Hampton Institute of the 
class of '78 and one of her most faithful 
graduate teachers. 

Ever since his graduation, this young 
man was the main stay and comfort' of 
his widowed and now childless mother, 
who has been a helpless invalid for the 
last six years. Sitting bereaved and 
lonely in the little home which his lov- 
ing labors provided for her, and to 
which 'Jie came to die, she waits, cared 
for by sisters and brothers, but long- 
ing for the summons to the home where ] 
husband and children have gone be- 1 
fore her, where none shall say I am ' 
sick— where God himself shall wipe al! 
tears from their eye-,. 

Can Indians Fill Places of Respon- 
sibility ? 

flw llu Soutktr* Workman ty II. F. Mintkon.. 

•The above question is answered in the af- 
firmative by the fact that an Indian and his 
wife have been for several months in charge 
of a part of the Forest Grove Training 
School at Forest Grove, Oregon, sin^e the 
main part of the school has been removed 
to Salem. Oregon, 50 miles distant, where a 
new site has been obtained and new build- 
ings have been erected. There ?re now 36 
children at Forest Grove, but the average 
number for the past six months since the 
school has been in charge of D?vid Brewer, 
(a Pnyallup Indian) is about 50. The work 
in the school room is under the direction of 
a white teacher, who is at the school only 
riuring school hours. The management"bf 
the school in all other respects has been 
and is run entirely by Indians. 

The grounds, walks, dining room, dormi- 
tories and all other parts of the buildings 
arc models of neatness. The children are 
well dressed and neat, and seem happy and 
contented. • ■ 1 

Mr. Brewer's wife is a person of uncom- 
mon executive ability and adds to her other 
good qualities the ability to play well on 
the organ. Mr. Brewer-was one of the first 
pupils that came to the school and has been 
advanced from one position of trust and re- 
sponsibility to another, until he was select- 
ed from a force of fifteen employes (all white 
except himself) as the best fitted to assume 
charge of the school. If it were not that 
there are so many hungry white persons 
: the salaries paid to Government 



pally about the Indian children 
dian school. She seems to 
child personally, and it seems tc 
stant desire of her heart to do 
to make them happy. 



ind the In- 
:now every 
be the con- 
something 
In her apple house 
were a dozen or more large boxes of fine 
fruit wnich she said belonged to as many 
different Indian boys, having been earned by 
doing some chores for Mrs. N., and stored 
in her apple house for safe keeping. It did 
not seem to have occurred to her that her 
own fruit might disappear along with that 
of the boys since the door was not kept 
locked and the boys were allowed to go in 
and out without being watched. Uncon- 
sciously the old lady was giving them prac- 
tical lessons in industry, frugality and hon- 
esty, and above all, that there is sometuing 
in the human heart that goes out after the 
•helpless and dependent. 

Medical Report. 

Gen. S. C. Armstrong :— 

Dear Sir: The seven In- 
dian students who an ived >ov. Sth, were 
examined by me on the following day. But 
one has any sign of scrofula and but one 
gives evidence of delicate lungs. Three of 
the party are old students who have pre- 
viously had a good health record at the 
school and who have home their return to 
Dakota life without detriment. 

Yours very respectfullv, 

M. M. Waldron/M. D. 



Any one wo 
Alabama Hall 
tial wood worl 

students under the oversight of Mi 
Brown, the foreman in the carpenter shop. 
Most of the wood w.>rk and all the plaster- 
ing have been done by the students. 

The farm, which heretofore has not had 
justice done itNbecmse of the farm manager 
Mr. H. C. Ferguson's having to give so 
much time and attention to the tirick yard, 
and the building of Alabama Hall, is bemg 
more closely looked after. Now that he is 
relieved from this, he is improving the larm 
in a wav to make it more valuable. The 
ground is being manured, hill sides ditched, 
fruit trees, strawberry plants, grape vines, 
etc., put out, and leaves and muck hauled in 
for manure. While there has been a ma- 
terial growth, this has not been our highest 
aim. There has been a real growth in the 
character and work of our students. Many 
have become strong Christians. This is our 
highest ambition— the end to which all our 
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Acknowledgement, 

Tuskegee Normal School, Tuskegee. Ala. j ' The tuition of 94'is provided for as fol 



ial Report will be sent out 
within a few days to our friend- and con- 
tributors. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

With the increase of facilities, there has 
been a corresponding increase of expenses, 
for which there is no provision. The faculty 
has decided to appeal to the public for aid 
in the. form of scholarships. The students 
are -barely able to pay their personal ex- 
penses, to say nothing of tuition. 

The cost of tuition of 225 students for a 
year at $50 each is Si 1.250. 



To the Lawn Party Committee and the 
Faculty, students and friends of the H. N. 
and A. Institute. Vacation fSSj — Greetings: 

Dear Friends, 

We thank you for your 
kindly letter of the 9th inst.. which convey- 
ed to us your friendly greetings and infor- 
mation of t£e result of your generous effort 
to help us in the work of furnishing Ala- 
bama Hall. In writing this letter of thanks j 
we are fully sensible of the feet that this 
last is only one of the many helpful things I 
' 'ndebted I 



lows: 

State annual appropriation .$3000 00 

From John S. Slater. Fund (pledged for this 

year only j 900 00 

From ••Peabody Educational Fund" iprob- 

able) 4oo 00 

From "Woman's Home Missionary Society 
>f Boston,'" (pledged for this year 



nly, 



.405 



who \ 

employes in the Indian service, at least half 
of the positions could be better filled by 
Indians than they are now filled. 



How an Old Lady dld\lVIl89lonary 
Work, 

For tk* Southern Workman, by H. J. Mtntkon* 

Mrs. Taylor lives at Forest Grove. Oregon. 
She is one of the early settlers and crossed 
the plains in a wagon. The Indian School 
is adjoining and partly on her farm . While 
on a visit to the school recently. I called up- 
on her also. As usual she talked princi- 



h the child, Tuskeg 
to the good giant, Hampton 

The, best return we think we can make is 
to assure you of the real progress of the 
school in the direction of what we believe 
to be the truest and best. 

Hampton and Armstrong are names that 
are familiar to every pupil who has been 
here any length of time, and in naming the 
two rooms, as yo" suggest respectively, tre 
Armstrong rooi.i, and the Hampton stu- 
dents room, we will be giving them names 
that are not meaningless and unsuggestive 
to the students. 

We are glad that our appeal met with a 
hearty response from the Indian students, 
and in our own behalf, and the behalf of the 
students of the Tuskegee Normal School, 
we thank them for their share In your gift. 

We have lately rcce'ved a donatio-, from 
the young ladies of the Framingham State 
Normal School *o be applied to furnishing 
one room in Alabama Hall. 

We were disappointed in our expectation 
of being able to go into Alabama Hall at 
the beginning of this session; and though 
we haye a larger number in attendance than 
ever before at the beginning of the session, 
we are compelled to crowd ourselves again 
into Porter Hall, and the uncomfortable 
shanties that we have used 
hope, however, to go into 
next month. At present, aside frtjm the 
poor make-shifts which we have in ' Porter 
HaU, and the furniture we can have made 
in our carpenter shop, we h?ve nothing to- 
wards furnishing Alabama Hall except in 
the three rooms provided for by your and 
the Framingham donations. 

vVith all good wishes for each member of 
your committee, each one of the Faculty, 
and each student and friend, 
Very sincerely yours, 

Olivia A. Davidson. 
^In behalf of the Tuskegee Normal School 



For the 



$4,705 00 

ng 131 students, for whose 
tuition no provision is made, the school 
asks scholarships or donations of $5° each. 

Without these scholarships the school 
will be forced to turn away a number of 
worthy young men and women who are too 
poor to pay for an education. 

B. T. Washington. 



Alabama .Hall 



Correspondence.* 

Tuskegee Normal School, Nov. 18, '85. 
Ed. Southern Workman: 

Beginning four 
years ago with 30 students and 1 teacher 
and a yearly appropriation of $2,000, (since 
increased to $3,000,) we have at present 225 
students in Normal School and 145 in Train- 
ing School and 17 teachers, 9 of whom are 
Hamptonians. From the church and small 
shanty in which we began, we have grown 
into Porter Hall, a large three story tnuld- 
ing with basement, and Alabama Hall, a 
large four story building built of brick made 
by students. Besides these we have half a 
dozen smaller buildings. 

~~) INDUSTRIES. 
Our industries are farming, carpentry 1 , 
painting, printing, poultry-raising, sewing, 
laundry work, brick-making and plastering. 
700,000 bricks have been made for "Alabama 
Hall" and other purposes. 



Mrs. Steele's Orphanage Burned. 

F*Om« Chattanooga fiaf-rr. 

About 8.30 a. m., yesterday. Nov. 22, as 
some gentlemen were driving into the city, 
they discovered a fire in the roof of the Steele 
Colored Orphanage. They at once gave the 
alarm to the inmates, who were in the chapel 
engaged in the morning service. As soon as 
it could be done, the fire companies were 
notified, but the great distance, and the ab- 
sence of fire plugs in that locality, prevented 
them lrom saving the property. The flames 
soon spread to the other buildings, and the 
three were soon one solid mass of fire. The 
entire Orphanage was consumed, with nearly 
every article of furniture, bedding and cloth- 
ing. In a few minuses the fifty-four orphans 
who were inmates, were left' without food, 
clothing orshelter. Eight of them were taken 
to the city hospital, but as it was not large 
enough to accomodate all, several persons 
came to their relief and took them to their 
homes. 

During the day the children were visited 
by numeious citizens, prominent among 
whom were Hon. H. C. Evans and wife, W. 
S.Marshall and wife, Xen, Whe*ler and wife, 
and J. F. Loomis and wife. All took an ac- 
tive in:erest in the loss and expressed not 
only their sympathy for the unfortunate 
children, but kindly provided material sup- 
port in the way of food, clothing and other 
necessary comforts. 

The Steele Orphanage was first designed 
by Mrs. Steele, of Revere, Mass., who on a 
visit to this city sympathized with the col- 
ored orphans in their dest : tute condition, 
and purchased a piece of ground of the East 
Tennessee railroad between Vine and Caro- 
line streets, where she erected a house of 
eleven rooms. It was a two story frame 
building. This was the beginning. She then 
went from place to place to gather up the 
colored orphans. She soon discovered that 
the building was too small and she erected 
another containing nine rooms; and after- 
ward added another for cooking and eating 
purposes. The number of inmates had in- 
creased to fifty-four. Orleans were procured 
for education, qualified teachers were em- 
ployed to take charge of that branch of the 
institution, and others to look after house- 
hold matters. The county and city have aid- 
ed in keeping thero up, while the citizens, 
both white and colored, have responded to 
the calls for help. When Mrs. Steele had 
organized the institution she returned to 
solicit further aid, and is at present engaged 
in its behalf in some of the Northern States. 

The institution is said to have done great 
good since it was founded in the way of pro- 



viding for and educating children, and serv- 
ine in many instances as a reform school: 
Its loss will be heavily felt, and it is hoped 
that steps will be taken to rebuild it at once. 
The orphanage was donated by the founder 
at a cost of several thousand dollars. But . t 

one of the buildings was insured, and 
none of the furniture or beddi g. clothing 
or other fixtures -nearly the hole of which 
. as lost." 

A Hampton gradnate who was assistant 
matron in the Home, and whose form r in- 
ter sting description of it may be fojnd 011 
p-i e 126, now writes/of herself a d an asso- 
ciate, also a Ha ; pt<in girl : -Bertie nd I 
lost everything exdept the clothes we had 
on. Do you think r wil; be possible for me 
to get another 'diploma and certificate of 
scholarship? Both wenr burned and every 
book I ha J." 

Report of the Austin lndus:ria| 
School for 1884-'85. 

Looking over the year's work now that it 4 
is completed, I" have a sincere feeling of 
thankfulness. It was begun under great dis- 
couragement. The salary for^two teachers — *" 
was entirely unprovided for. We had no money 
for running expenses, no plftce large enough , ' . . 
for our work, and we owed onehundreddol- 
lars on the lot purchased the year before- 
The city school had grown so large that it 
was not only necessary to give up my room 
in the Austin Building, but also the shop and 
kitchen which were built on the school lots. 
For them the Board of Education paid me. 
five hundred dollars in city scrip, which was 
sold at 10 per cent, discount. With that 
money I built a larger shop with a small room 
adjoining, on my new lot. There was also 
on the premises an old house, in which Un- 
cle Jeff and Aunt Nancy had lived and died, 
andwhich was entirely unsuited for school 
purposes. We used it last winter for cook- 
ing and kitchen garden classes, although the 
chimney would not d raw, the floor was op- 
en and cold, and no amount of scrubbing, 
white-washing and insect powder could make 
it clean and wholesome. It is now torn down, 
for fear we might be tempted to use it again, 
and with the hope that a better place-will be 
provided for us. 

The Board of Education has given us three 
hundred dollars for one teacher's salary, and \ 
all the coal we needed. Parents have shown 
more interest in every way. The children 
have attended regularly, and there has been 
almost no trouble in regard to disciplineand 
government. More articles, made by the 
children in the shop and sewingschool, have . 
been sold than in former years ; and the fact. *• 
that alter all expenses have been met there 
is a small balance in the treasury, proves 
that our many friends have not been un- 
mindful of us. 

Since September rst, 1S84, $2,917.24 has 
been received. Seventydollars of that 
amount was given for special purposes and 
was used as designated. Twenty-six dollars 
was given by colored people in Knoxville for 
our new building, and is in the hands of the 
treasurer, leaving $2,82 1.2410 be accounted for 

In a short report like this it would take 
too much space to give details of expendi- 
ture. Accurate accounts are kept and are 
open for inspection. 

In the sewing school they have made 329 
garments and sold 284. 

The smaller children have pieced two 
quilts, one of which the larger girls have 
quilted and finished. This school increases 
in usefulness every year. The garments 
made are sold for th e price of the material in 
most cases, but sometimes at a nominal 
price merely, because giving away is not de- 
sirable. With thanks to those friends who 
send us cut and basted work, we hope for 
a continuance of this help. Having only 
one sewing teacher, it would be impossible 
to do all the cutting and basting fot threi 
hundred children. 

In the cooking school the children have 
made two batches of cake, rolls, and 165 
loaves of bread, with yeast for raising the 
same. They have also cooked two simple 
dinners for little parties of ten. Our accom- 
modations have been so uncomfortable that w* 
have only been abte to combine this class 
with the little h«sekeepers, and none of 
this work has been done as well as in past 
years, or as we intend ,to do it when we get 
the new building. 

The carpenter shop has been a complete* 
success. The boys have done good work- 
have attended regularly and been easily govt 
erned. It may be interesting to know whs, 
they have made. Our plan has been to have 
each boy make two articles of a kind ; the 
best one was kept in the shop and, in most 
cases, sold; the other the boy had for his 
own. Their ambition was thus excited 

do as good work as possible. Dr. Hayg 

and others visiting the school have express- 
ed both surprise and satisfaction at 
small children doing such work and la 
to be thorough in workmanship. . 

On the lathe the boys have madei TwrP* 
rods and twenty-four rings for curtains, two 
car wheels, thirteen mallet handles, eight 
rolling. pins, eight table legs, eleven bats* 
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twelve rollers for towels, rods for clothes 
horses. They have also >ade 114 packing 
boxes. 256 rilers for city schools. 4 black- 
ooards; 94 sleds. ,05 picture frame, .. .5* 
benches. 32 boot jacks. 4 1 ™°;™;" s ;, ca ; 
euns 43 toy safes. 1 churn lid. 9 little Deo- 
Seads 4 clothes horses, 4 door frames 2 
book «ses 30 flae sticks. 80. blocks and cubes. 
Iwneys, 24 kite binders. 2 cutting board, 2 
qui ting frames. 7 toy houses. 4 '"°"' d ' n f 
boards one chair. ? pistols. 4 swords. 2 
Set handles. 4 wash stands. .4 window 
buttons 28 mortise and tenon joints, 2 crib 
rockers And they have done repairing on 
the premises and some painting. 

The Sunday School was necessarily re- 
moved from tL Austin School to our l.t« 
sewing room, adjoining the shop conse- 
auentlvthe attendance was much smaller 
E n leaner years. We seldom numbered 
over thirty. The closingexercises were inter- 
eTn? as we had a union of Sunday Schools n 
t flower festival. Six dozen growing ; p ants 
were eiven away ; we had recitations, sing- 
r ng an<i "ddrejes. and twelve books were 
presented for regular attendance, to mem- 
hers of my own school. 

The Austin Industrial School has now be- 
come an incorporated institution under the 
name of the slater I Training School. .Its 
Trustees are : ' . 

Rev. Dr. Humes, of Knoxvil e President 
Mr E E McCroskey, Knoxville. Vice- Pres- 
ident Miss Isa E. Gray, Boston, Treasurer. 
M fss E U Aultin. Knoxville. Secretary. Mr. 
W S. Mead, Knoxville, Mr t~ 
Knoxville. Mr. A. S. Jones. Washington. D. 
C Hon, R. B. Hayes. Fremont Ohio. 

Our p an of work, as expressed in our char 
t-r is 10 carry on a manual training school 
or colored children in Knoxville. Tennessee. 

We reed a new building, with accommo- 
dations for bur growing wants^ Twelve hun- 
dred dollars has been subscribed by citizens 
of Knoxville. for this purpose, and I more 
mon-v will be raised as the work goes on. 
Tc^aopeal with confidence to those who 
have d6ne so much for re. * h °^ , 

go-dworK already done, and 1 he : natura^ 
Irowth of any enterprise which is necessary 
f„ the n.ogress of a people. Our scnooi nas 
done much in the line of mar ,ua \ .raining 
as well as in the advancement of the people 
among whom we^or. without 

exoS mv thTn y ks"to the if rd of Edu- 
expressing Schools for 

Sefr" b^rty sup^ and encouragement 
our ng^hTyear ; P 5so for the vote of the 
aunng uic » , h bywh eh S300 is ap- 
oTp ate o" r, SlaterTraining School for 

i? , natience and cheerfulness in the cold 
£fl£t Of the little old house into 
which so much of it has been crowded dur- 

'"Vo'ourgooTfriends all over the land es- 
oedalW o B the children who, by their home 

St-vrwor^into the regular plan of 
atlon we are working. 

for their are few schools which are more lib- 

erowing public sentiment in the r favor 
This feeling is spreading all over our united 

wood ; from $8,000 to $10,000 if of bncK. it 
"n^ressarv if we are to carry on our work 
is necessary. » have t as soon 

. St^Bolton Mass., o?to Mr. E. E. McCros- 

^A'Ssent t^TeThould. as far as possi- 
ble sent as (eight and not by express 
From the Saltern cities they may be sent 
Krfolt Steamer, E^tjnnessee^a,,- 

No 88 Patton Street. Knoxville. Tennessee. 

July 20TH, 1885. 

Thirteen Months In 1 885. 
apparently impossible-but true never- 

^t«UreNaund e ry &JU 

aSJ^S-^/^ time, or in twenty-six 
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Virginia. 

IsTltuated one hundred yard~from Fort Monroe at the conflu- 
t .1 rL«™.akp Bav and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 

^^^^^^^ « gj 

ESS refoi^colo weather ^nitarium^ ver S , 50 oc< ,ha£ been 
^^1^ !" is K ^in Sf it^ointrneSt, o, any hotel 
50Ut Therel W m Y u°sic and ^*^^^£ZgZSA 

pSly adapted K to that class who S eek ^e ge^ 

r waves^l ing up" tnela^bTcf butTfew feet from the bed- 
the waves ruui >, v h llh(u | sop orilics of the Hygeia. 
rl)om widows, are «• ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

H. PHOEBUS. Prop. 



A Qui Home fajtau Heeding Re si ud a Changs 

Near the Normal School and Soldiers' 
Home, with a fine view of both institutions. 

Accommodations for about, 20. 

Parties desiring to visit Hamplon for 
a lengih of time will find this a conven-^ 
ient stopping place from which to visit 
the school. 

For terms &c. address: 

Daniel F. Cock, 
Hampton, Va. 



DORMAN'S 



JAMIE'S 



The Great Invention, 

For EASY WASHING,, 

II MAID Dl SOFT, HIT II COLO WATER. 

without Harm, to M8MC or HAKDS, 
»nd p.rticntarly .d.pted to Worn. CHm«l.«. 

No tally, rich or poor .bould be wilhoot It. 

Sold by .11 Grocer., bat botoar, ot vile ImiU, 
lion. ncABLIXE m m«iraf«ctured only by 
JAMES PYLE. HEW YORK. 



PRINTING PRESSES 

are the Best Made. . ' 

Send Siamp for catalogue to 

J. F. W. DORMAN, 




REIJTER 4 MALLOW, 

22 Light Street, 

g f" .TT1VIORE, TVIci.. 

DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATEB and GA8, 
(Jim AND LEATHER BELTING- 

QTJM PACKING, LACE LEATHEK, 
LAED and MACHINEBY OILS, BEAS8 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THEOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
' SAW BILLS. 
Bend fob Prick List. 

RHJTER & MALLORY, 
■22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, ML 



1. A . m Pn<rraver Electrotyper anrf Manufacturer of Printers' Supplies, 
L ^ m I ubb fr iS£ ^ and^eel Stamps, Stencits, Metal and Rub- , 
ber Cards, Checks, etc., etc- 




T. A. Williams 



Wholesale Grocers 

-AND- . S^_. 

Commission Merchants, 

,ft4R0AN0KjrSQUARB. 
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For the fourteenth time, the South- 
ern Workman wishes its readers a 
Happy New Year. 

Wanted — Subscribers. 
Wanted still more. Readers. 



We are happy to say "that we are not 
without anencouraging and increasing 
number of both subscribers and read- 
ers, but like "Oliver" we ask for "more" 
—not for our own sakes, dear readers 
and subscribers, but that we may be 
increasingly interesting to you and use- 
ful in the great work in which you and 
we have a common interest and respon- 
sibility. 

The State Normal School at Farm- 
ville, Va., under the able charge of 
Hon. W. H. Ruffner, LL. D., is about 
beginning auspiciously the second term 
of success. 

We commend to special attention 
the letter on page 8, from Thomas 
Wildcat Alford, one of Hanjpton's *ost 
intelligent and faithful returned Indi- 
an students. Written not for publica- 
tion, it gives an inside view of the con- 
dition of things on his reservation not 
unworthy the consideration of any 
who find the final solution of the Indi- 
an problem in a wholesale banishment 
of all Indians to Indian Territory. 
Those who have made extended visits 
there, agree with him that the evils and 
difficulties he mentions are not confin- 
ed to any one agency. They find also 
in the climate of that Territory, condi- 
tions which increate the dangers of 
disease and intemperance specially 
menacing the Indian. The protection 
of law, the influence of secure homes, 
education into free Christian citizen- 
ship — these are the only solution of 
the Indian problem. Before we will 
give them these, to push them once 
more from their horses at the point of 
our bayonets, break up the attempts at 
improvement many have begun to 
make, and force them anew to the or- 
deal of unwelcome change and uncer- 
tain conditions — this is a strange way 
to hasten and economize in the work 
before us. 

We are glad to hear that the Colored 
Orphan Home In Chattanooga, found- 
ed by our friend, Mrs. Steele, and re- 
cently accidentally destroyed by fire, is, 
to be at once rebuilt, "on a better 
basis" — to-wit^pXsolid brick, on larger 
foundations, araf contributed to gener- 
ally by white citizens of* Chattanooga, 
as well as Northern friends and the 
colored people themselves. 

We have received the second num- 
ber of the Bulletin of Atlanta Universi- 
ty, a neat little fouivpage monthly. It 
shows a picture of the Knowles Indus- 
trial Building, a gift from the estate of 
Mr. L. J. Knowles, Of Worcester, Mass., 
to the University's " Mechanical De 
partment," which has been in opera- 
• tion two years. Twenty-five hundred 
dollars are asked for to secure com- 
plete outfit for this noble aid to indus- 
trial training, whose "practical out- 
come" is announced to have proved 
* already highly satisfactory." The 
Bulletin contains also a tribute to the 
University's lamented President, Mr. 
Ware, for whose sudden death — a loss 
(lot only to the University but to the 
whole cause to which he gave his lifer 
we have already expressed our deep re 
gret and sympathy. 



The recent Prohibition victory in 
Atlanta is a victory for the cause of 
temperance in the whole South, in the 
whole country. Virginia temperance 
lovers thank God and take courage. It 
is not only an encouragement — show-, 
ing that the thing can be done— but a 
lesson — showing how to do it. The 
wisdom of separating the question ut- 
terly from party politics is apparent. 
The effect of standing together on a 
corqmon platform of work fur the com- 
mon good, is healthful to the honest 
and respectable of all parties. The ef- 
fort to intimidate ignorant voters with 
the fear of being remanded to slavery 
was but very partially successful. The 
effort to frighten intelligent ones with 
the cry of "sumptuary laws," and "Dem- 
ocratic bulldozing," after the fact, will 
be still less so, and is far less clever. 
"Bulldozing" is a strange translation 
for local option, and "license" for lib- 
erty, in a republic. The true statement 



is that made by England's venerable 
Archbishop Farrar, who crossed the 
ocean to tell us, "The drinking system 
dooms a large part of the British and 
American people to slavery. * * 
The last word which I would say to 
this great nation and to every individ- 
ual in it, would be the dying word", 
spoken by the eloquent and holy Ravig- 
nan: 'We fight in the battles of the 
Lord.' 



sought by many eager questioners, is 
unearthed from its grave in Congres- 
sional documents and presented in 
readable form, with now and then let- 
ters and reports from returned Indian 
students, and from visitors to the res- 
ervations. Miss Bacon's "Silhouettes" 
and Mr^. Orra Langhorne's "Southern 
Sketches" give the local coloring which 
is always attractive, in their stories 
of life around the school, and further 
South, among our brethren in black 
aud in white. Educational n'ws and pa- 
pers are reviewed. The page of extracts 
from Southern papers, edited by Mrs. 
M. F. Armstroi g, is as far as we know 
unique, at least in the scope and full- 
ness of its representation of the spirit 
of the Southern press of all attitudes, 
white and colored. Our editorials dis- 



til c 



ithi 



field, as they appear from Hampton's 
point of observation, with such response 
as we are able to make to the questions 
and suggestions sometimes sent by in- 
quiring friends. 

Such being the Southern Work- 
man's plan, and its realization'sych as 
our readers know, are we justified in 
asking their practical aid to help it car- 
ry out its aims to a degree still more 
commensurate with their importance, 
by widening our circle not of subscri- 
bers merely, but of intelligent acquaint- 
ances and readers ? 



power and function, of these commiss- 
ioners should becleirly defined, though 
they should, in conjunction with the 
Secretary of the Interior, be given all 
the authority deemed safe and consist- 
ent to deal with the question present- 
ed." The President'believes that such 
a plan would contribute to economy 
and safety of the frontier, "as well as 
save the nation from the imputation of 
inhumanity, injustice and mismanage- 
ment." It is a very happy part of the 
idea, we think, to associate the army 
with this commission. This is not 
"transferring the Indians to the War 
Department." But, as we have often |* 
said, we see no reason why the knowl- 
edge of and sympathy for the Indian 
which can be found to a marked ex- 
tent among army officers, should not 
be enlisted with that of the Interior 
Department, and both with that of pri- 
vate citizens, in the causejof humanity 
and justice which concerns the whole 
nation. 

The President recommends the sur- 
vey of reservations still undefined, and | 
restates the Executive action in the In- 
dian Territory an ! Crow Creek que*, 
lions. 

A notable omission in the Message 
is that of anynconsideration of the 
question of national- aid to education, 
and indeed of educational interests in 
general. 



For one more year the Southern 
Workman has endeavored to justify 
its name and its reasons for being; 
with what success its readers must say 
■and some of them have said much to 
our cheer and encouragement. At the 
commencement of the year, on the sug- 
gestion of some of our good friends, 
it sdded to the name by which it has 
been so long known to them, that of 
Hampton School Record, not as expres- 
sive of any change in its objects, but 
as more descriptive of its chief one. 
The growing recognition of the work 
of the Hampton School, as being of 
national breadth and importance, cre- 
ates a demand for information of its 
details and results. In meeting this 
demand, the Southern Workma.-' 
no nanow or uninteresting field. 1 
a year, in its November and June num- 
bers, the beginning and end of the school 
term, it gives full descriptions of the 
condition and working of the school in 
its various departmems, academic and 
industrial. Every month has some rep- 
resentation of its work for both races. 
There is no lack of interest, lively and 
pathetic, in the columns that reflect the 
"Humors of the class-room." and the 
"Indian life at Hampton." The month- 
ly page of "Graduates Letters," is full 
of unaffected, vivid pictures of the life 
and labors of the young teachers Hamp- 
ton sends out every year to work for 
their people. They answer at first hand 
the questions constantly and rightfully 
put as to the practical results of the 
work, the outlook of the race and the 
relations of the races. 

But the Southern Workman's field 
is not limited to school rooms large or 
small. Its aim, like the school's, is to do 
what it may to promote that mutual 
acquaintance between races and sec- 
tions which means mutual sympathy 
and common progress. In our Indian 
Department, under editorial charge of 
Elaine Goodale, will be found letters 
and contributions from Indian agents 
and missionaries, and snch experts on 
Indian matters as Miss Alice Fletcher, 
Mrs. A. L, Quinton and Mr. Herbert 



The 



Welsh. Valuable official information 
containing the very gilt of tin- 



President's Message receives 
general approbation, and most justly, 
t has throughout the ring of honesty 
and clear thought, and the stamp of 
practicalness — a business man's view 
of things. Especially is this true of 
his remarks and suggestions on the 
Indian question. "It is useless to de- 
bate on their wrongs and as useless to 
indulge in the heartless belief that be- 
cause their wrongs are avenged in their 
own atrocious manner they should be 
exterminated. They are properly call- 
ed the wards of the Government, and 
it should be borne in mind that this 
involves on our part efforts for the im- 
provement of their condition and the 
enforcement of their rights." The ulti- 
mate object of their treatment should 
be their civilization and citizenship. 
The only question is as to "the means 
to be at present employed toward the 
attainment of this result." The varia- 
tion of their wants and desires and 
condition should be regarded. "The dis- 
position of the agents and the manner 
of their contact with the Indian have 
much to do with their welfare." "The 
history of all the progress which has 
been made in the civilization of the In- 
dian will, I think, disclose the fact that 
the beginning has been religious teach- 
ing followed by or accompanying sec- 
ular education." Most practical and 
excellent we think is the novel 
suggestion that the Indian Bureau, 
overburdened already with the general 
oversight and details of the establish- 
ment, "should be supplemented by the 
appointment of six commissioners, 
three of whom shall be detailed from 
the army— and all of whom shall be 
selected from those interested in the 
Indian question and who have practi- 
cal ideas upon the subject of their 
treatment; — these commissioners to be 
charged with the duty of a careful in- 
spection from time to time of all the 
Indians under care of our Government 
with the view of discovering their ex- 
act condition and needs and determ- 
ining what steps shall be taken on be- 
half of the Government to improve 
their situation in the direction of self- 
lupportand complete civilization. The 



The burning of the American Mis- 
sionary school building in Quitman, 
Georgia, was one of those hysterical 
deeds of barbarism which hurt longest 
and most severely those who are held , . 
responsible for them. A civilized com- 
munity cannot afford to bear the im- 
putation, and hastens *> throw the 
blame on those who have no character 
to lose. The neglect'of any efficient 
effort to help save the property, the 
cheer that went up when the walls fell 
in, the atrocious slanders and libels - 
upon the character of the missionary 
teachers, before and after the fire, and 
the general indifference to' the suf- 
ferings of women and children turned 
into their streets at midnight by the 
murderous torch of the incendiary, are 
facts which the citizens of the little 
town will find it difficult to rid its re- 
putation of, long after they fully dis- 
cover how desirable it is to do so. 
There are those who will mourn and 
those who will rejoice at the implica- 
tion that the South has not gotten so 
far away from race prejudices and sec- 
tional animosities as some have sup- 
posed. We have been charged with a 
too optimistic view of its position. 
;jhe fact is that we are not surprised 
by the occasional outbreak of a spirit 



hose existence we have, fully recog- 
nized, but we believe none the less ful- 
ly in the existence of another spirit in 
the South: a spirit of progress, of good 
sense and good feeling. The very fact 
that the mavor and other leading citi- 
eens of Quitmjn have .formally de- 
nounced the ouTrages, offered rewards 
for the incendiaries, and requested the 
A. M. A. to rebuild "on a better basis," 
shows at least their recognition of the 
demands and power of public senti- 
ment. If it shows nothing more, this 
is promising of progress. The desire 
to seem always precedes the desire to 
be • as the evolutionists tell us the 
desire for ornament always precedes the 
desire for clothes in the savage. But 
does the desire to be always follow the 
desire tc seem ? Well, when it does 
not, so much the worse for the savage. 
But we are persuaded better things; 
and we believe that whatever '/bettefc, 
basis" the mayor of Quitman was 
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new South. And not the least cheerful 
view of it, we believe, will be found 
among those who are doing the work 
and bearing the burdens of the tran- 
sition peYiod, with its temporary dis- 
couragements, or even martyrdoms. 



thinking'of, there is a basis for hope- 1 we that among the 9000 Dakota chil- 
ful work, broader ideas, and progressive dren, living almost within sight and 
steadily forming in the sound of our church, 8,000 are un- 
' touched by Protestant Christianity ?" 
An interesting branch of the South- 
ern work of the Association is that 
among the poor whites of the mount- 
ain regions of Tennessee, a territory 
of 100,000 square miles, with four mil- 
lion white inhabitants, neglected thus 
far by capitalist and educator. En 
couraging successes arc already report 
ed. In Scott Co. there were, three 
years ago, twenty-seven saloons 
only two Sunday Schools; one held in 
a tent, the other in a blacksmith shop. 
To day, through the labors of the A. 
: rue j M. A. there are twenty-five Sunday 
•nort of the work in the South. 1 schools and only three saloons. Nine 
ches have been recently organized 



The thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Missionary Association, 
held in Madison, Wisconsin, in Octo- 
ber, was one of unusual interest, and 
its report in the December number of 
the Society's magazine is full of encour- 
aging statistics. Especially is this true 
of the report of the work in the South. 
In church work, the 95 churches of last 
year have increased to 1 rs, a gain of 
17, or three times the average yearly 
growth. Their condition is reported 
as very encouraging. Their member- 
ship has increased by 1,127, of whom 
883 have been received o~ ' 
of faith. Their contribu 
their own support have increased by 
more than 12 percent, and their be- 
nevolent contributions by one third. 
Extensive revivals of religion are re- 
ported from many of the churches and 
schools of the Association, notably at 
Talladega, where,, with but one excep- 
tion, every student was included among 
the converts. The eagerness for edu- 
cation continues. The schools are 
crowded. The special point of inter- 
est in the educational report is the in- 
creasing apprehension of the impor- 
tance of industrial education. The com- 
mittee on education "heartily and em- 
phatically recommend that the whole 



the hour. Above all. we stand in the | the five 'civilized tribes — to 248,241 
presence of God who is much more 1 acres, an increase of 18,473 acres over 
ready to bless our efforts than to pun- I last year, with preparation for still 
ish our neglects. Let us then hasten I larger increase." The Commissioner 
our efforts and speedily bring in the justly regards this ;.s "among the hope- 
ful signs of Indian progress; another 



Son of Man 



i dominion and glory 



The report of the Finance Commit- 
tee calls for contributions this year of 
$30,000 to, cancel the debt, $300,000 to 



is the more slowly growing desire for 
lands in severally. "The Commissioner 
reports that up to the present time 
there have been issued to individual 



chu 

under this Department of the Society 
three reporting congregations of 250 
and over; of a much larger number ol 
Sunday schools, there are definite re- 
ports from 'forty, many of which have 
an enrollment of from one to two hun- 
ard I dred; a goodly list too of day schools, 
including Williamsburg Academy with 
its 203 pupils. 

In the Chinese work, the year has 
been one of extreme difficulty— diffi- 
culties from the Chinese persecutions 
of the converts, and especially from 
the American persecution of the Chi- 
nese.. There has been a consequent 
decrease of 400 in the number of en- 
rolled pupils. But the A. M. A. ^fights 
to win, not to back out." So it has 
opened three more missions and four 
more schools, paid debts and increased 
the forces especially for preaching to 
the Chinese in their own tongue. Re- 
sults appear already. • By th 



keep up the present operations, and I Indians n,o73patentsforland, and 1,260 
§45,000 10 enlarge them to meet urgent j certificates of allotments for which no 

needs, in all §375,oco, or something ! patents have yet been issued." The 

more 'than $1000 a day. When Dr. Blake Winnebagoes, seeing the good effect of 
applying the par;,ble of the Good Sa- . the allotment system secured by Miss 
maritan to the incurring of the debt, 1 Alice Fletchers noble efforts for their 
asked if the churches would say "what- I neighbors thefomahas, are anxious to 
soever thou spendest more, when I 1 follow their ekample in all respects, 
come again I will repay thee," the en- j Reports arie quoted from many, 
thusiastic applause pledged the audi- 1 agencies of the excellent character of 
ence to the answer. If, as Mr. Cab'.e 1 the Indian judges, Indian Police and 
forcibly suggested, Christians would additional farmers, 
go into missions as a business, the work , In regard to "Indian traders," the 
would be accomplished. j Commissioner dryly remarks "their ap- 

pointments are made with a view to 

.— 1 benefiting the Indians, not the trader." 

THE reports of Secretary Lamar and I This is certainly the ideal view of then. 
Commissioner Atkins are voluminous ; ^^ZkV^I^ 
■ ioners' "intention to print lists of goods 
be submitted to the agents' 



nracticil'side of training be made more I the decrease in the total enrollment <: 
and more prominent, and especiallv I shown a positive increase 111 the aver- 



that self help and 
point possible be 



elf support to the last 
rvwhere and by 
all means insisted up<V The Negro 
needs this kind of training for the sav- 
ing moral force that is in it for him- 
self and his descendants. He needs it 
also for the opportunity in life it opens 
to him, and the South requires it for 
the sake of the physical development' 
that comes through diversified indus 
tries." "There is an experimental char- 
acter about industrial training so far 
as atpresent developed, which, in the 
opinion of the Committee,- should lead 
the Association to proceed with great 
care in its selection of men and methods 
for this Department, but we do not 
therefore say it should proceed either 
reluctantly or slowly." The Commit- 
tee "agree to report to the Association 
the settled conviction that this line of 
education is demanded by the Negro 
and Indian." According to Rev. Albert 
Bushnell's address, "the prevailing, 
though not universal, sentiment among 
those having most experience in the So- 
ciety's Southern work is that every 
A. M. A. institution should have its in- 
dustrial department adequately equip- 
ped; that, could this be done without 
curtailing its other work, the Society 
would mightily multiply its usefulness." 
Atlanta, Macon, Talladega, Tougaloo, 
Strait, Fiske, LeMoyne ' and jioward 
Universities, ask for appropriation, to 
establish or enlarge industrial depart- 
ments. Fifty thousand dollars judic- 
iously distributed among these, and 
lesser institutions of the Society in the 
South, would make possible thesystem- 
atic industrial training of 1000 color- 
ed youth. The beginning of industrial 
education for the Indians in the schools 
at Santee and Oajie are commended. 

The Association has expended for 
church and educational work among 
the Indians in the past year $41,283.- 
75, incurring therein a debt about 
equal to the increase of the expendi- 
tures of this year over last for Indian 
education. This increase was more 
than 67 per cent. The Committee is 
unanimous in the opinion that this in 
creased expenditure should have been 
made, and commends the appointment 
of a special Secretary to bring this 
work to the attention of the churches. 
Dr. Shelton forcibly asks ? "What ex- 
cuse have we that Sixty-eight tribes of 
American Indians on our western plains 
have nothing done for them by the 
Christian church ? What excuse have 



_ge attendance of the schools, as well 
as in the number of Chinese who have 
ceased from idol worship. 

Dr. Strieby's address on " Th 
Look Forward" sums up with his us- 
ual eloquence the work before the So- 
ciety and the nation in three various 
line's. In the Indian work he considers 
the share of the Government three-fold: 
1, to keep faith with the Indians; 2, to 
break up tribal relations as fast as pos- 
sible, give them land in severalty and 
protection of law; 3, to give its powerful 
aid in preparing the Indian for these 
changes and carrying them out wisely. 



and full of interest and suggestion. 

They show, as the Sec.eta.iy remarks submitted to the agents' 

"a general state of peace and order, J» . and that of the Department." 

The favorable statistics oneducation 
peopf " " T ren ' th" hos He ' 1-^v 'he Commissioners request for 
peopie. 1 iic 11-11 u " . •• ncrease 01 considerably more than 

S^t^STUJK? ^ j f-cooo in the school appropria'ion 
and children-to the Indian Territory ^ ^ "™ ^ 

b~ ^Kii^ ='^n ; — * « afe - « 

their present extensive reservation, 
ii-commtnded. Attention is called 



fact that with the exception of this 
small band of Chiiicahuas, the main 
body of Indians of the San Carlos res- 
ervation "have for many years been 
credited with peaceful conduct" and 
are "quietly engaged in the cultivation 



of their farms." "At the 
improvement this year, i 
a year or two before the 
wildest tribe on the cont 
self-sustaining ." The 



ate of thei 
will be only 
i\paches, the 
lent, will be 
disturbance 



among the Southern tribes was found 
to be owing to the " oft recurring cause 
of short rations," and a murderous as- 
sault of while men on a party of In- 
dian men, women and children, sent 
out by their agent to hunt to keep 
them from starving. The trouble among 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes of In- 



chools, (mission schools partly sup- 
ported by Government) and off the 
reservation, 4 industrial trailing 
schools, including Lincoln and the In- 
dian department of Hampton. The to- < 
tal capacity of all the schools is 11.943; 
total average attendance, 8,049; cost to 
Government, $887,276.02. The Com- 
missioner well remarks, "It is cheaper 
to give them education with every- 
thing else found for them by the Gov- 
ernment, than it is to fight them, even 
if the loss of valuable human life were 
left out of the question." 

The policy recommended is "persis- 
tent pressure towards giving up tribal 
relations, and taking, land in severalty, 
'< and ultimate citizenship. Even for the--/* 
tribes in Indian Territory, the idea of 1 
i a sovereignty within a sovereignty 
i must ultimately give place to Ameri- 
' can citizenship for all within our bor- 



To This end, the Government must dian Territory having been quieted by ! s 'ntus^ b^ ^ecTed 

found, or aid in supporting, schools for ; the removal of the cattlemen and herds 1 ^ judicious consideration 

the education of every Indian child in j from their lands, "a marked improve- ™rc - conditions and stages of 

the nation, a task certainly within the j ment has begun, fifty have taken up , 1 ' ' . ' - , * lllutnu . n ts must be ^are- 
range of speedy and easy accomplish- 1 farms, and a general disposition to go v mlecl ' ed and made inalienable, 
ment. There are only about 40,00c , to work ,s manifested. Attention ^ ' education in English and industries 
Indian children of school age, and of , urged to the pitiable and anomalous intaincd „,, prot ection of law 
these nearly , 5 ,cW are already in ; condition ot the 900 PneMo IndutM . , ed overa „ thc tribes .- Secretary 
school. The rest can be provided for ; of New Mexico, who having to he r ; franknessavows that 
in the next four years, and Dr Stneby ; sorrow, been transferred I w th heir . care(u f study of the case has con- 
has reason to believe that the President j land from Mexico to the United States impracti 
of the United States is ready to signal- j ,n 1848, have no assured rights either , ^^ fir^t favorite id 
ize his administration by a vigorous , as citizens or Indians— only to be tax- 
effort in this direction. With the.Excc- j ed as one and cheated as the other, 
utive thus ready, it only needs the j As for the "Mission Indians" in Cali- 
prompt and liberal action of Con- 1 fornia, the Commissioner says "I give 
gress, and Congress only needs to hear 
the voice of the people in .determined 



of collect' 

.ng all the Indian tribes together on 
two or three great reservations. "The 
policy of change and unsettlement 
should give way to that of fixed homes, 



demand for that action. That the In- 
dian will improve if he have the chances 
is proved by the statistics which show 
that, between 1868 an'd 1884, the In- 
dians doubled the number of their 
dwelling houses, more than doubled 
the number of their children in school, 
more than quadrupled the acres of land 
cultivated, tripled their produce of 
grain and vegetables, and multiplied 
thirteen fold tHe number of their 
horses, cattle and sheep. The church 
must do its part, which is to furnish 
the base of religion to the Indian civil- 
ization. For the Negro there must be 
fair and equal chance to acquire prop- 
erty, education and Christian man- 
hood. The look forward reveals dan- 
gers that stir our activity, and encour- 
egements that stir our enthusiasm. We 
stand beside the Indian, suspicious, but 
ready to believe; the Chinaman, perse- 
cuted, but patient; the Negro, igno- 
rant, but ready to learn. We of the 
North stand beside our brethren of the 
South who are sore with past memories, 
hampered still with race prejudices, but 

-C. 1S and increasingly -ready to 

a fraternal spirit the issues of 



no details of the wrongs and sufferings ^'^"^^^-^53^ 
of these i Indians because they have ^ ecuri ty P^ . 

^^21*?^^^^ ^^^ forward on the la'nds 



by 'Mrs. Helen Jackson and Mr. Abbot 
Kinney published a year ago, and also 
in the report of the Senate Committee. 
Unless something is speedily done for 
their relief, nothing but starvation 
and extermination await these people 
who, by the treaty with Mexico, were 
received on an equal footing with 
other citizens of that Republic." The 
injuries to the rice fields of the Chip- 
pewa Indians by the construction of 
the reservoirs at the headwaters of the 
Mississippi, the depredations upon In- 
dian lands and timber in Indian Ter- 
ritory and elsewhere, the over-reaching 
and other difficulties in the logging 
operations of the Menomonees in Wis- 
consin and Chippewas in Minnesota, 
are urged upon the attention and leg- 
islation of Congress. 

In spite of all drawbacks, and of the 
fact that "fully half the Indians of the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
have as yet declined to commit them- 
selves to the life of the farmer," "the 
acreage of land cultivated by them has 
steadily increased for several years 
past, amounting this year, exclusive of 



they now occupy except only on reser- 
vations whose lands are too sterile or 
destitute of water to be fit for.either 
icultural cultivation or pastoral 
pursuits." . \^ 

The Secretary's plan of creating a 
commission of six, including v three 
army officers, to inspect and report up- 
on the needs of the Indians, has been 
adopted by the President in his Mes- 
sage, as Aeviewe'd above. Secretary 
Lamar earnestly urges also, "the pol- 
icy of securing the cooperation of those 
religious and philanthropic societies 
which have for many years labored for 
the Indians, and have devoted within 
the last few years alone two million of 
dollars to the purpose." He cordially 
acknowledges his high appreciation of 
their aid and that of the Christian min- 
istry, and recognizes the Christian re- 
ligion as the chief instrumentality 
through its influence on character, 
morals and aspirations, to lift the i 
to a nobler destiny." 
As the Secretary well says/JJt Is e 
(Continues <»..«.(>•«/> i> 
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The Southern Press. Both Sides. 

The prohibition mo.vement which 
has taken such an interestingshapc in 
Atlanta, is eliciting many comments 
trom the Southern press, and in its ef- 
fects at least, is not going to stop 
where it begun. 

The New Oilcans Christian Advocate 
says: 

"As we go to press the great contest in 
Atlanta is being decided at the ballot-box. 
In the free exercise of their rights as citi- 
zens the qualified voters of the "Gate City" 
and of Fulton county will say whether or 
not the matchless evil of the age shall be 
vended in their midst. The prohibitionists 
have made a gallant fight, and deserve to 
succeed. Senator Colquitt, ex-Cor(gress- 
man Felton and Hon. W. B. Hill, son of the 
late Ben Hill, have led the forces of reform 
assisted by the pastors of the city, Sam 
Jones, Sam Small. Dr. Haygood, and 
otheis. They represent the better classes 
ol both-races and the people who emin * 
ly give- respectibility to a community, 
victorious in the struggle, we may expect 
the movement to spread with greater rapid 
ity over the Southei 



the laity in a manner unknown in the North. 
It observes that free-thinking and agnosti- 
cism do not flourish south ol Mason and 
Dixon's line. It asserts that blacks and 
whites alike are mostly members ol churches 
and take to the orthodox creeds. It elegant- 



emoluments of office. For, to have and en- 
joy the right to attend school with the white 
youth of the first white families of New Eng- 
land, the Middle States or the Western 
States ; and to be permitted hotel accom- 
modations, unrestrained with this same class 



ly asseverates that "they prefer the gospel where one is ableto meet accounts, becomes 



e movement" in Georgia 
i great exasperation 



th the bark on, always favoring such 
preaching as that of the Rev. Sam Jones." 
In short, we do not know which most toad- 
mire, the Tribune's hostility to the South, 
or its antipathy to religion. We feel hall in- 
clined to take its word for the matter, and 
ascribe the success of prohibition at the 
south partly to the Democracy of the South 
and partly to the religion of the South." 
' The Norfolk Landmark, starting with 
the same text, takes what it believes to 
be "a long look ahead," and gives its 
readers a word of caution as to the fu- 
ture: 

The "temper: 
is bound to leac 

a prolonged contest in Atlanta, which would 
be a small matter were it \ not for the fact 
that a "boom" seems to' be imminent in 
other Southern States. Wc have profound 
respect for tempr-rancc. We desire to see 
the morals of the country above reproach; 
but when sumptuary laws are brought into 
the political arena it becomes alarming to 
us in the South. And for this reason: As 
soon as we begin to put up "temperance" 
tickets in Presidential elections we shall 
have such a division of parties as will throw 
us back into the hands ol the Radicals. This 
is a consideration that should not be lost 
sight of, and we commend it to our readers 
in ample time for them to think over at 
their leisure. 

The waking up of a, people to the 
value and beauty of work is a curious 
thing to see, but possibly it is only 
those who-have had personal experi- 
ence of the darkness of the days be- 
fore the waking, who can appreciate 
such words as these: 



hop 



..... States. Oth_. . 
munities will catch inspiration !rom this | ?° 
triumph and organize for the overthrow of 
the rum demon. But if defeated, the brave 
battallions will pick their flints and renew 
the onset. 'At this writing all the indica- 
tions point to a glorious victory. May 
Heaven gran", it." 

The New Orleans Picayune objects 
with some strength of expression to 
the views of the Chicago Tribune from 
which it quotes as follows: 

"Political prohibition being a form of co- 
ercion or bulldozing, is naturally suited to 
the intolerant South, where the majority al- 
ways tramps out every vestige of opposition. 
The clergy, controlling a homogeneous na- 
tive and illiterate people of this temper, and 
with their demands backed up as an eco- 
nomic necessity of the times by the whole 
landlord class, will be able, if necessary, to 
make even the Democracy of Georgia and 
other cotton States take their stand as a po- 
litical prohibition party." 

To this the Picayune retorts, and as 
this is no mere newspaper war, we give 
the article almost entire: 
"The very plain and evident facts, that pro- 
hibition is making rapid headway in every 
part of.tlie South because it ia discovered 
to be productive of the greatest welfare to 
every class of the population, and because it 
is kept wholly apart from politics, and left to 
stand on its own proper ground, are not suf- 
ficient for the Tribune, which would have 
been unhappy had it let pass such a flagrant 
opportunity to explain to its constitu- 
ency that prohibition is an invention of 
Southern Democratic bulldozers. The 
Southern Democratic bulldozers, the Tri- 
bune would have us to understand, having 
tramped out every vestige of the Republi- 
can carpet-bagger, is now exercising himself 
on the Republican whiskey-seller. Or do 
we fail to comprehend the Tribune's drift ? 
II the Southern market for whiskey should 
be destroyed, what would the Tribune's Re- 
publican subscribers do for a living ? 

But while the Tribune would have us 
know that the Democratic bulldozer is do- 
ing the prohibition work, it is emphatic in 
its explanation that he is pushed to it by the 
clergy. The clergy represent to the mind 
ol the Tribune all that is backwoods and 
unprogressive. It declares that the church 
has great control over the people of the 
South, and the clergy can dictate politics to 



Hugh Miller Thompson, ol Mississippi, 
speaking of the Agricultural College at 
Starkville. he tells us what he saw some ol 
the students doing at that institution: 

"I have just seen what I consider the 
most hopeful sight so far visible to my eyes 
in Mississippi— fifty or sixty young men - 
white men, mind you— with hands and hoes 
the soil digging potatoesand planl- 
...g strawberries at eight' cents an hour. 
Tney were not tramps, nor boors, but schol- 
ars and gentlemen— sons of our best people 
—and were learning many things of vast 
promise to themselves and Mississippi, in 
this close and practical acquaintance with 
its soil ! 

"The Institution is filled this year to its 
utmost capacity. There are. I believe, 37 s 
students. I was struck with the admirable 
discipline, the independent and self-respect- 
ing bearing of the young men, the military 



alertness, the courtesy of manner to the 
professors and to each other. 

"I saw the young men upon parade, in 
their 'Mess hall' at the substantial supper, 
in the chapel, in their plain, anti-luxurious 
quarters, and at their work, as I have de- 
scribed, in the field and the dairy— saw a 
half hundred, with axes on their shoulders, 
returning from clearing land, and did my 
own thinking about it all as a sort of a new 
era wherein labor is honorable and intellect 
goes with toils and brains to guide th 

hands." — — 

And that the "new era" is not for one 
sex alone is shown by more than 
experiment like the following: 

The new Industrial College for women, at 
Columbus, Miss., has over 300 students. 
Every one of the girls, in addition to receiv- 
ing a text book education, is being fitted 
with some trade or profession. In four or 
five years, Mississippi will be the richer by 
300 competent, skilled work-women. They 
will be an honor to their State.— Picayune. 

There is enough of truth in the fol- 
lowing letter, written to the^fiw York 
Freeman, to make its heading, " Is Life 
Worth Living V really and painfully 
suggestive : 

Ready and commensurate employment for 
our schooled young men and women is the 
uppermost of all questions with us. The 
elective franchise is only incident thereto. 
The vote should mostly be valued as an ex- 
pedient to that end. And I mean this for 
the Negro of the North and West as well as 
the South. The caste which closes the 
doors of factories, shops and other industries 
In the Negro's face, In all sections of this 
nation alike, is more deadly and damning 
than the denial of the right to vote or the 



the greatest parodv upon "equal rights," 
when the rank and file of our element — not 
even those who were educated — cannot be 
thus associates of the forge, at the work- 
bench, in bricklaying, in the cotton mill, nor 
anywhere else Where the making of an equal 
living is involved^ In this, I say. the North 
and the West are as guilty as the South ; and, 
to repeat, it is our chief hurt. It does well 
to graduate in a Massachusetts Academy, 
but it is another thing to be compelled to 
barber in St. Paul or porter in a store in 
Philadelphia, because nothing else is open 

°The'race, social and political, is decidedly 
in a very chaotic state. And to remedy 
this profitable and permanent enterprises 
must be open to them. No other thought, 
save that of your God, should be allowed to 
take precedence in mind and resolves. The 
political bubble has burst, and the race's 
inflated dreams of the Utopian have gone to 
the dark bosoms of other absurdities. We are 
rid of all our former hallucinations regard- 
ing politics as the patent medicine of eleva- 
tion and independence. The inflexible rule 
of the mammon worshiping American is 
dollars or their value : and he has reached 
the place where elections and votes are used 
mercilessly to that end. Politics are di- 
vested of their mystery and stand shorn of 
all their intoxcaling features (or the masses 
of the race. For the reason that " it has not 
paid them," they refuse to love " as of yore." 
And, too, it looks as if the American heart 
is no longer quickened, as in the past, with 
a sense of philanthrophy in matters pertain- 
ing to freedom to all. But. as Canon Far- 
rar said in his great sermon on " A nation's 
deal " delivered in Chicago the other day. 
'America is in the chase for vain glory and 
wealth. And in this chase, of course, vic- 
tory is for the strong. Hence every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost 
one." So. being chained to this surging 
mtss, the Negro, as best he can. " must gal- 
lop with the gang" and avoid the crash 
that would follow should he remain an 
inactive looker on. As Wendell Phillips 
advises, he must learn and practice lessons 
of hard-heartednesss toward men and their 
political policies whenever and wherever 
they run counter to his present or (uture in- 
terests, no matter what their friendliness 
and favor in the past might have been. ' 

The greatest trouble with the colored 
American, after all, I fear, is his sentimental 
and emotional nature. With all his hard- 
ships has not come some of that hardness 
and stoicism so necessary to confront an 
unemotional and brutally inclined race. 

Moncure D. Conway, a Virginian and an 
old-time anti-slavery man, says of the result 
of the elections in Virginia: "The com- 
manding fact now is that the Virginians 
have been saved from political slavery by 
their former slaves. The rejected stone is 
now the head of the corner on which real 
Southern freedom must be built" 

In connection with this the Norfolk 
Virginian says : 

It is creditable to the Democratic leaders 
in Virginia— and to the press of the State- 
that the sentiments avowed toward the col- 
ored people have not in the least changed 
This is suiting actions to words : this is the 
observance of good faith, and will convince 
large majority of dark skinned doubting 



Thomases' o( the error of their political 
ways. It is a good omen, too*, to find that 
the most intelligent colored men anticipate 
beneficial results to their race from the 
election of General ^Lee. In chronicling 
the result. The People's Advocate, ably 
edited by a colored man who was in 
tendance on the Negro. Convention held 
Lynchburg in September, has this to say 
upon the subject : 

"By the election two of the co-ordinate 
branches of the entire government are in 
the control of the regular Democracy— ex- 
ecutive and legislative — the first time since 
1879 that this party has had such control. 

" Fitzhugh Lee has an opportunity to 
write his name in the hearts of the colored 
people of the State by so shaping legislation 
that no material interest of theirs will suffer ; 
that there will be no decrease in the number 
of public schools ; that their educational in- 
stitutions receiving State appropriations are 
still to be encouraged and protected ; that a 
benign public sentiment will accord more 
and more to the Negro that share of public 
and private consideration to which his ruer- 
its entitle him." 

The colored people will not have long to 
wait for evidence that in all reasonable and 
rational ways their welfare will be advanced 
by the great Democratic party of Virginia 
and the Union: 



We take from the Memphis Appeal a 
letter which draws attention to a fact 
whose far-reaching importance can 
hardly be realized except by those who 
are in actual daily contact with the col- 
ored race. No better work can be 
done for the colored people at present 
than that of teaching them how to live 
decent, cleanly lives, and to this end a 
knowledge of hygienic'law is essential. 
The following article shows very forci- 
bly what the present condition of things 
rrieans : 

Some time since ati important leader in 
the Appeal drew attention in genera! terms 
to the high relative death rate of the colored 
people ofthis city. I trust you will permit 
me to notice certain points which a more 
minute discussion of the published statistics 
ol the past year suggest to me as worthy of 
public recognition. Figures tell truth ; the 
larger the collection o( figures the more 
exact and nearer to the truth .is the prob- 
ability of the ronclusion arrived at in any 
given inquiry by the statistical method. 
Fairly probable results can. however, be ob- 
tained by the study of even moderate 
amounts of figures. Taking, therefore, the 
sixth annual report of the Board of Health 
of the city ol Memphis, as exact in all its 
comprehensive details of mortality, arranged 
in tables according to age and sex, lor suc 7 
cessive months of the year, it is startling to 
observe how certain groups of facts force 
themselves upon the attention by their por- 
tentous significance. II the mortality table 
lor the different ages be dissected, it will be 
found that the death rate of colored infants 
under one year is three times that of the 
white infants, calculated on a population - 
ratio ol twenty white persons to eleven col- 
ored. But we find a still further increase in 
the relative proportion of deaths when we 
consider those occurring between the ages of 
one and five years — it is three or four colored 
children to one white. Considering now the 
number of deaths between five and fifteen it 
is seen that the. death rate as calculated also 
showsaratiooffourtoone. After that it be- 
gins to decline, and were it not for the seeds 
ol disease latent in the systems of those not 
already killed off by the frightful conditions 
which determine such a high mortality in 
childhood, the decrease would undoubtedly 
prove to be more rapid. As it is, the relative 
death rate from fifteen to twenty-five has 
fallen four, as seen in the previous decade, 
two and a quarter; while for adult life, 
ncluding both sexes, the calculated ratio is 
that of one and a hall deaths among the 
colored people to one among the whites. 
The key to this extraordinary state of affairs 
is easy to find. Turning to the tabulated 
deaths per month for sex we find that the 
colored adult male has, man for man, almost 
as good a life as the white citizen, his cal- 
culated death rate being only' eleven per 
cent, higher, whereas the colored female 
shows a calculated death rate 300 per cent, 
higher than that of the white female ! 
' The death rate of early childhood still 
clings to the colored woman through youth 
to maturity, ana it does not need the eye of 
a seer or even the special experience of the 
medical man practicing among these people 
to perceive that want of training and want 
of education are the most potent factors in 
the production of such a death rate as that 
touthed on above. Women who do not 
know how to take care of their children, or 
who are too careless or too busy to do so, 
naturally do not take care of themselves ; 
and as a consequence the prospective as 
well as the actual mothers of the rising gen- 
eration tend to the establishment of a weaker 
race than that which the circumstances of 
this case would determine under more 
favorable hygienic conditions. Therefore, let 
them be taught. It is the duty of the citi- 
zen, as well as of the philanthropist, to take 
notice of such a state of affairs and to look 
out for its remedy. The custodian of the 
public health need not be told that a high 
death rate of one part of the community in- 
evitably, in time, reacts upon that of the 
remainder. The dark race, before the op- 
portunity was afforded it to congregate in 
cities, was almost entirely free from the 
range of consuinption ; now in Memphis 
their death rattSfrom consumption is two 
and a half tirnes that of the white popula- 
tion as calculated for equal numbers. Can- 
not something be done in the way of the in- 
culcation of a practical hygiene of even the 
most elementary principles, whether through 
private instruction of district visitors or 
through occasional - lectures from ■*- 
churches,* which would not derogate i 
their dignity and usefulness by < 
addressing themselves to the [ 
of the bodies as well as the souls t 
supporters ? Salt's i 

"■^OHN E. Purdon, M.D. 

University of Dublin. 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY MRS. ORRA LANGHORNE. 



An African Philanthropist. 

Every now and then through the winter, 
a strange looking figure has appeared upon 
?he oorchofour little store at the cross- 
roaXand uttered an unearthly yell, sure to 
Xact attention from all whom the sound 
might reach. To one unaccustemed to the 
Country, this strange gaunt figure, a tall. 
bom old black man. arrayed in mucn- 
Phed garments of odd shape and many 
materials his head surmiunted with the 
■ remains of a venerable black hat over which 
"Tightly drawn a white woolen comforter; 
with sharp pinched features and loud die 
rordant voice would convey the startling 
imptessJnof a lunatic escaped Irom .bed- , 
lam. But to the initiated. Uncle Raffael s 
howls are amusing if not musical, and the | 
souna thereof always calls all the neighbor- 
hood around him. as seeing that his pres- 
ence is noticed, his yells subside into a 
chant, and he sings 

Buttermilk fresh an' coo-ool, 
Jus' from dc poo-ool; 
Vinegar too-oo-oo, 
For pickles 'twill do-oo-oo; 
Here's eggs and butter-r-r- 
An' heniin a flutter-r-r, 
Pay me to-day-ay-ay, 
An' I'll tms' ycr ter-morrer-r-r, 
Dem I has truss 
I knows ter my sorrer-r-r-r. 
Uncle Rate's wares are good, and lus 
queer ways well known, so he is sore lo k 
Surrounded with a crowd ^ custtmert 
with whom he chaffers and wrang es. and 
havine disposed of his load, he will often 
cZefntofte store and have 
• *n mllf as s but too oltcn tne case. 
wiT. e com^d,y' S seat himself and discuss 
matters and things in general. Unc : Rate 
is a source of endless amusement to me, 
with his mingled shrewdness and simplic- 
Hyandl often wish for an artist's touch to 
transfer his remarkable figure to canvas. 

A CANNIBAL FATHER. 

Uncle Rate's father.-according to his ac- 
count, was a native African induced to leave 
h,s tropical home by a sa. or. iflio offered 
him some red cloth and bright beads as an 
inducement to quit his native land He was 
promised great things if he would go with 
the sailor, who perfidiously sold his captive 
into slavery. The old man was fortunate 
n findtng a kind master and lived'comfort- 
ablv in his Virginia home, bringing up a 
laree family, who have come into all the 
benefits of freedom and citizenship as he re- 
ceived those of civilization Uncle 1 Rate s 
proud of knowing some words pf the Ate 
ran laneuaee and takes pleasure in repeat- 
ing the Ses told him in childhood of the 
faraway land of his ancestors-how he 
"sweet taters thar' are so big. you could 
put one end in the lire to coo^ an set on 
5e yuther end while you was waitin tur it 



a-full-fledged philanthropist! 
from the reflections into which Uncle Kate s 
startling announcement had plunged me, 
by my husband, who is always extremely 
practical, and whose acquaintance with 
Uncle Rate dates back many years, while 
mine is of quite recent date. "I say. Kale, 
remarked my spouse, "have you ever paid 
for that land you are talking ahout giv ng 
away so fast ?'• "No. sah." was the reply, 
given with some hesitation. "1 isn t paid tur 
it yit, but I is paid some m it. an 1 specs 
to pay fur it. Me. an' my old woman, we is 
been so busy buildin' de house, sottin out 
trees an' improving de place, we am t nuvver 
had a chance tn pay fur de lan . "Is your 
house finished ?" was the next question. 
■•Seems to me the last ti ne I saw you the 
house was not finished." "No. sah. said 
Uncle Rate regretfully. "I can t say as it is 
'zactly finished an' 'pleted. but de walls an 
de roof is done, an' we 'spects to finish it 
arter a while. We ain't got no chimhly to it 
vit an' de winder frames ain t in, but de 
Lie's is cut fur 'em do'. We lets de 
stove pipe run through one uv. dem 
1 holes, whar' we is gwine' to have a win- 
der arter while, an' we hangs a ole -ounter- 
paneover de tuther one, an' we has got a 
door made, but faint nerver got dc lock an 
de hinges fur it yit.'. 

Seeing irrepressible smiles upon our faces. 
Uncle Rate continued, not'at all ruffled in 
temper""Now Mas' Tom. now mistress, you 
is a-laughin' at dis ole nigger. I sees you is. 
Well ! p'raps you moughl think de p ace 
wasn't much, an' it aint much for quality, 
hot dem niggers what claims kin wid me. 
howsomdevet you nebber hears of me a hank- 
erin arter dem, day. wants dat place mighty 
bad; an' I is a-gwine togive it to de scnom 
swistem. I kin keep dem outen it anyhow. 

After all. human nature is pretty much 
the same everywhere, and it is to be feared 
that Uncle Rate is not the only philanthro- 
pist who has desired to benefit the public 
chiefly to disappoint grasping relatives. 



wholedeputation from the country Colston 
and his two voung companions departed. 
Thev explained that they must be looking 
.(../"dem mules." and bidding them good- 
morning. I turned to the old man of the 
„a° y" and asked him to tell me something 
nf their object in coming totown. I soon 
"earned that the very nice looking weU 
mannered and sensible man whom I asked 
In take a seat by the fire, had once belong- 
ed to a prominent family, who had long 
Seen counted amomr our valued friends. 

-Uncle Jacob" and I at once became 
7. ..as ItVould be impossible to improve 

uoon UnclcW' 5 air 2' ^ n '' h ^ 4ourt -' 
esv to those with whom he discourses, com- 

livery "communicative "and seemed ^o 
,ke pleasure in answering tne quest jon, 

^ n tJdt^ct.'He-vedI^Cve 
r_ o:..«.,l„ania cojntv, anr 



nformed about the markets. His com- 
mission merchant. Mr. Payne, also took 
care to let him know what was necessary 
on that subject, always sending him a pos- 
tal when tobacco was selling high, so that 
he would know when to bring his crop to 
town. Once in a while he went to Danville 
but he preferred Lynchburg. 
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fle considers himself a great improve- 
ment on his savage father, and relates with 
a somewhat deprecating manner, the canni- 
bal stories his father told W how hey 
had been used to stealing fat babies in Africa 
from tne other tribes, and cooking them 
"like we all cooks shoats here; and how 
the old man would dwell upon the d.inf- 
nesso! human flesh as food, declaring that 
no other meat, compared to it, and that ev- 
ery portion of the human frame was good to 
eat except the heel, which although it had 
been tried in every way. whether boiled, 
roasted, fricasseed or poached, was always 
toueh and uneatable. 

Uncle Rate states, with an air cf-mystery 
that after his father's death when he had 
been buried in the old plantation grave 
yard beside several other Africans who had 
come on the ship with him. "a north man 
came along, opened the graves and took 
out all the skulls of the dead people and , 
carried them away. Presumably this was 
some devotee of science, but the object- of 
this performance is incomprehensible to 
Uncle Rafe. and when alluding to it his 
voice sinks, and he wears a distrustful air. 
having exhausted himself in speculations 
doomed never to be satisfied.upon the subject. 

v BEQUEST OF HIS PROPERTY. 

Uncle Rafe has no children, and has quar- 
reled with all his relations, whom he de- 
scribes in opprobrious terms as "mean, on- 
gratetul. low-life/r« niggers." the last epi- 
thet being supposed to convey untold 
depths of obloquy. . 

Knowing he took great pride in his little 
farm, I asked him one day what he meant 
to do with it when he died. Uricle Rate 
drew himself up. straightened his dilapi- 
dated head gear, pulled down the remnant 
of a cloth vest patched with leather, assum- 
ed an aspect of great importance - and raid 
with much solemnity; "Mistus . I is stowed 
much 'flection on dat. an I is decided to 
'queath my property, when I diet* seized 
To de oublio free school swis 



A Virginia Colored Farmer. 

BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 

lis mornin-r a s I sat looking over the neatly 
printed Southern Workman, our cook a 
faithful and respectable colored woman, who 
had lived with us for several years, an- 
nounced that "Mr. Langhorne was coming 
with a drove of niggers." A moment later 
my husband entered the room with a color- 
ed man clad in rough, well-patched gar- 
ments, and having the dull, bashfu. air usual 
am:ng the country negroes, when they find 
themjelves in town. After he had shab- 
bed in." to borrow again from Liza, a grey- 
haired dignified mulatto man with the 
pleasant, respectlul aspect so familiar and so 
agreeable to southern white people, came in 
followed by another country darkey with 
wide open mouth and eyes, and a tall. dark, 
awkward boy appeared behind him 
doorway, so that we really seemed 
proving the truth of Liza's statement, and 1 
arose in some surprise to receive the Aln- 
ran delegation. 

My spouse explained that the :;rst comer 
..as Colston Hays who wished to rent a 
house from him and desired Colston to take 
a seat, which he did with a very embar- 
rassed air. holding tight to the seat of Ins 
chair, as if he feared it might get awav from 
him and looking diffidently ahout him. He- 
ine accustomed to visitors of this sort. 1 
promptly produced one of the contracts Mr. 
Langhorne makes with Ins tenants, ana. at 
his request, proceeded to read the papc 
\a ho ...I. , n- who had very m 



in Pittsylvania county 
hree times a year to Lynchburg 
ne nearest and best market for n,s crops. , 
ft was thirty-five miles to his place, and he 
had come tL time to help his brother-in- | 
law Colston to move his crop and house- , 
u.M furniture to town. Colston was doing 
we ? enough in the country, but his wile had 
Uved i" town in slave times and couldn t 
content herself, and Colston couldn t make 
enough lor what she wanted and ^ I 
"mostly to pleasure his wile, his wile was 
a servant womanand "could work powerful. 
Colston had been working "halves on 
shares "on Mr. Hurt's place, and this year 
.h, corn was good and Mr. Hurt had bought 
Colston's half. 45 barrels, and was going to 
rive him flour for it-had agreed to meet 
him in Lynchburg and buy the flour here. 
Mr Hurt was in the Legislature and Cols- 
ion and the other man who came with him 
had voted to put him in. 

Uncle Jacob himself owned land, as he 
stated with much complacency and l.dn t 
have to go "halves on shares with anybody. 
He had good chances in slavery though he 
"ever got any book learning. He had been 
kindly treated, and gone about a good deal 
with his master; at one time- they lived in 

R "'grown up in the house and learn- 
ed to tinker at several trades being called 
on to do the odd jobs about the place, and 
his knowledge had been very useful to him. 
He had never expected to be free, and I free- 
dom came "all on a sudden to him. When 
he was a slave he had often thought he 
wnidn like to own some land, and as soon 
« he was free that was the first thought 
that came to him. and he worked right to- 
mat wmm« . . . ... .... „„ j ~f 



terests of h» 
provingiy of the free schools, which h 
thought were of great benefit to the peop.c. 
and ol much satisfaction of the church near 
him in which he was one of the officers. He 
i said the congregation had recently put up 
I a new church, which when completed would 
i cost$7.ooo. TlVc preacher was a good indtis- 
■ triousman whotaorked whenever he found a 
i job and was g/ateful for a hundred dollars 
given him annually by the church people. 

Uncle josh, who is evidently an observ- 
I ant and thoughtful person. I was sorry to 
I find did not consider the outlo >k for most 
of the colored people very encouraging. 
1 Like many people who are growing old he 
i was inclined to be severe in his judgment 
of voung people. He said the young Ne- 
groes did verv little regular steady work. 
The old slaves who had been trained to la- 
bor and whose habits were fixed before free- 
dom came to them, were the only class who 
worked much now-a-days. The young men 
he though-, were inclined to vagran' and 
thriftless habits. This county had great 
tracts of woodland and of late years port- 
able saw-mill's had been taken through the 
country by strange white men. who hired 
hands at big wages, generally paving *+.oo 
or $z*k> a week and board. This induced 
many colored men to leave regular work on 
the (arms and follow the saw-mills. The 
hands got fine wanes, but he could not see 
that the saw-mills did any good, rather 
thought they were injurious; the men did 
not save anything and got into bad habits 
running round that way. 

He was rather severe upon the colored 
women, said as a general thing they were 
disposed to be idle and shiftless, a great 
■^anv of the yonng ones were le 1 astray, 
^he'woman was the weaker vessel'.' and 
iceded careful training, but she did not get 
it these davs; comparatively few of them 
went into service with white people, it would 



himself. He and most of 
."h"..' slaves i h ad staved on his master's plan- 
tation the first year; they then began to 
telle by degrees. He had worked at any- 
him. that came to hand and made hischil- 
™ m «c colored people did not 
Se their children work at a, 
ways told his children thev must work, or 
S-e He had managed to save a little mon- 
ey an the time, had kept it '" bank until he 
saw a good chance to buy land. The man 
he bought from was in a strait, and the land 
sold very cheap. He had bought 90 acre* 
mostly in woods, good land 
per acre ' " 



had 



eatn my piu^c../. --w — - — -»- . 
possessed to de public free school awis 
tern of Virginia!" This was stunning! The 
son of a native African, brought to our 
shores a heathen savage, himself unable to 
read or write, so imbued with the spirit of 
our institutions) that he had developed into 



nis requesi, uiw*sw ■ ■ , 

th*e would-be tenant, who had very much | 
the aspect of having sentence pronounced 
upon nim. While 1 was r-ad,ny. the whole 
party listened intently and the proposed 
renter occasionally responded "av course, 
■sah av course." Mv husband explained the 
terms of the contract to Colston and talked 
to him kindly, enquiring as to his ability to 
nav rent what his occupation had been and 
what provision he had made for winter A 
few minutes conversation served to place 
the diffident applicant at his ease, and he 
talked with much more intelligence than 
would have been expected from his uncouth 
appearance. He ' said he had sometimes 
worked on a rail-road, but of late years had 
lived on a farm, working crops on shares 
and could refer to several well-known plant- 
ers in an adjoining county for whom he had 
worked, and who he felt Sure would speak a 
good word for him. He knew "eatms and 
fire-wood come high in town and he had 
made comfortable provision for his lamily. 
He had arranged with the owner of a saw- 
mill in the country to send him a car .oad 
of wood, and he had Drought with him a 
colt of his own raising, well broken to work, 
and he intended to haul his wood from the 
station himself. He had no fears of get- 
iing out of food and fuel for several months 
to come The contract sounded reason- 
able, he had no objection to it, but had to 
sien his mark. He had "come up in ole 
times and couldn't write." After the busi- 
ness was satisfactorily disposed of. the con- 
tract signed by Colston Hays making his 
i. ii.ti. ,-rtlnr..rl house bov actinsr as 



He couM sell it now at |5 
cre.'but he did not care to sell. H< 
cleared off fields as he wanted them and , 
had built his own house, a good comfortable 
hou'se it was. Agents were always coming 
?lonc with things to sell, and soon alter he i 
moved to his farm he had bought SU-OO 
wnrtli o r fruit trees. Mow he had good or- 
chards of peaches and apples; this year the 
rVoo was very good and they had plenty of 
fruit His wite had always been a great 
helo'tohim. She was a very managing 
woman and kept everything comfortable 
ZTt'he house He had his own team 
and th year thev were milking two cows 

tCrX: h H ad h ^^T^i 

ra sedfn h's neighborhood, he had lost fi - 
een himself, and should have to buy all 
hie meat He had raised some wheat and 
plenTyticorn and tobacco. His tobacco 
croD would bring him between three hun- 
dred and four hundred dollars. He gener- 
allv bought what he needed for his family 
in the way of dry goods and groceries in | 
Lynchburg, but there was a country store a 
7 . V. ..or- him. and he bought 



be much" better for thenVto do so. for they 
improved in ma'iners and could learn witt 
white folks, but they did not want to learn. 
All they thought about was getting these 
cheap calico dresses and running abouf. 
Uncle Jacob grew excited when he spoke ol 
calico and declaimed against it. He con- 
sidered it a snare and a delusion, an inven-f 
tion of the Great Enemy of man. He seem- - 
ed to think if there were any way of putting 
back the price of calico to the rales of n„h 
•ieUum days, there would be some hopes of 
reformation and progress for the colored 
women, otherwise the prospect was most 
discouraging. He referred with sadness to 
the strong useful cotton worn by the sla^c 
women, one cotton dress being worth two 
or three of the cheap, sleazy calicoes worn 
now and portraved the scorn with which 
th • Xfricsn damsel of to-day regarded the 
serviceable garment of an older generation, 
was glad to learn that Uncle Jacobs wife 
■on'fin -d herself closely to cotton gowns, as 
t w is evident that if she had been wont to 
nduh'e in the reprehensible cheap calico 
over which he mourned, his burden would 
have been greater than he could bear 

When Uncle Jacob had given a lull ac- 
count of the colored people of his district i 
enquired about the white citizens and here, 
too. his remarks displayed shrewd obser a- 
tion and clear insight. He thought the out- 
look among the old aristocracy anything 
but cheering. They were getting poorer 
and poorer. They had never learned o 
work and few of them were bringing up 
their children to suit the ncw\order of 
-hint's As agencral thing they kne_w verj 
little" about management, and. having no- 
thing left but land, too many of them were 
heavily in debt, and had little prospect of 
. . '. ....us ......inir themselves. 



tract signeu oy uiwwi ""J J . -;p 

mark, our little colored house boy acting 
witness, to the evident admiration of the 



STEM near him and he bought 
little things from there when compelled to 
do so He had eight children and they all 
knewhow to work and look out for them- 
selves His elder boys had gone North and 
we?e teamsters in New Jersey, where they 
could make better wages than here. They 
Xfren wrote to him. and one of them had re- 
cent^ been at home on a visit. His younger 
Sen had gone to the free schools and 
the two youngest girls, both married now 
and "ill livini at home, had a good educa- 



n aeDi, ana u^u ....... e* ~* 

sinn anything to extricate themselves 
The white people who were poor in old 
times he considered in much more hoped 
condition. Formerly great numbersof thes.. 
had been *ere hangers on to the : large pUn- 
tations ,»d lived by underhand tradng 
w ith slaveTand led a hand to mouth exis - 
ance. The men had Upended chiefly on be 
ing employed as overseers on the planta 
tions. Now all this was changed. Negro 
evidence was as good as white loto no., 
and if thev depredated on their neighbors 
thev were y pretty apt to be found out. Over- 
seeing was'played out. If a planter hired a 
white man to manage on his farm, it «as 
mi after the fashion of old times, walking 
aoout w th a big whip; the hired white man 
Sad to work alongside of the hired Back 
man. The free schools were educating their 
children and " po' white folk, were beg m- 
ning to hold up their heads with other peo 
pie in these later days. 
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SILHOUETTES. 

BY ALICE M. BACON. 

A Rainy Day at the Butler. 

A gray December day. warm, rainy, fog- 
gy, and a Monday morning. The level 
fields stretch out before us, alternately 
brown and green, and the straight white 
road gleams wetly as it points as an 
arrow to the Butler School. As we 
walk along with flapping waterproofs .and 
dripping umbrellas, we meet here and there 
Normal School students, in all stages of 
wetness, from the well protected swell, with 
umbrella and rubber coat, to the Indian 
fresh from his reservation, running along 
with down-dropped head and upturned col- 
lar and no other attempt to protect himself 
from the prying rain drops. The horses 
that we see have a depressed aspect, the 
very dogs are too wet to be anytning but 
friendly, and even the indefatigable Bruce 
shows litle enthusiasm, over his mo-ning 
walk and runs along with a stick in his 
mouth and his long hair dripping, doubtful 
whether it would not be better if we would 
both stay at home by the fire on such a day. 
Poor fellow ! he has left his breakfast lor 
the walk and now the walk proves to be 
not all his fancy painted it, and his thoughts 
are doubtless reverting, as he runs dutifully 
along carrying a stick, to that delicious 
plate of bones, that Fred or Shunka or his 
arch enemy, the barn dog, is probably at 
this moment enjoying. Through the rain 
and mist the buildings of the Soldieis' 
Home loom up in a most imposing manner. 
Beyond the plowed fields at our right, a lit- 
tle break in the c.ouds allows a watery 
gleam to fallupon the mist and glorify, it 
for an instant so that the whole scene, is 
transformed and the ordinarily prosaic 
landsc.pe looks like some mysterious vis- 
Ion, wrapped in the shifting veil of gleam- 
ing mist. Then the break in the clouds 
closes over, the rain comes on with redoub- 
led energy, and the vision is gone. We 
are back once more in a damp, moist, un- 
pleasant everyday world and close up to the 
sheltering wings ol the Butler School. « 

The doors are just opened and a motley 
procession of pickaninies of all sizes and 
colors is filing into the building. Just, stop 
and look at them a moment. A pathetic 
procession truly, and though we laugh at' 
their jolly faces and curious old garments, 
it is a*laughter that has in it a touch of sad- 
ness, for we can never see these children 
without seeing the pathetic as well as the 
funny side of them. Hardly an umbrella 
among them all, here and there the proud 
possessor of a gossamer waterproof mingles 
with the less fortunate crowd, but for the 
most part the children are sent out into the 
rain with very little protection. One or 
two blue army capes with red linings add a 
touch of color to the scene; there are' old 
shawls among the girls,and old coats.evident- 
ly adapted with not much alteration from 
garments intended for their elders, and worn 
until the lining sticks through and the cuffs 
are fringed and the whole garment is ,a cu- 
rious patchwork of all colors that would vex 
the soul of a crazy quilt artist with envy 
and despair. The boys are dressed in coats, 
capes or no outer garment, as accident or 
the fortune of their parents may decide. 
Five small urchins absorbed in a game of 
marbles, are so oblivious of all besides that 
even the ringing of the school bell does not 
rous? them, and a special summons has to 
be sent to bring them in. Their little jack- 
ets are soaked, their feet, half covered by their 
ragged shoes.are muddy and wet, and the rain 
is running down their bright little faces, but 
they seem to have none of that longing for 
shelter from the stoim that sends chickens 
to their coops and dogs to their kennels 
such a day as this. 

The head gear in this procession 
worthy of notice. As the children troop 
they take off from their heads the various 
hats, capes and hoods which they have 
been wearing. Let us look at the different 
hooks and see what we can find. Here .is 
an old soldier cap of which very little is left 
but the visor. The back looks as if a rat- 
had gnawed it, and through the holes in the. 
crown any amount ot weather might find its 
way unmolested. A little red hood hangs 
next to it. soiled and torn but regarded 
by the child to whom it belongs as her 
most precious 'possession. Here a broad 
brimmed white straw hat hangs beside a 
red worsted hood, for a head covering once 
obtained is worn in season and out of sea- 
son as long as it can be made to stay on the 
head. Several pretty Tam O'Shanters are tro- 
phies from last years Christmas celebration, 
and were the gift of northern friends of the 
school. Here a poor little hat with a rusty 
piece of crape around ,it, shows the effort 
that has been made to 1 conform to the cus- 
toms'of the world. There is no one possi- 
bility of their freedom that seems to the 
colored people more of a. privilege than this 
possibility of showing by mourning garb, 
their respect for a deceased friend. Denied 
to them in slavery,, they avail themselves of 
the opportunity of their freedom to wear 
the somberest of somber garments if their 



pockets will allow it. and -even the very 
poorest will scrape up some how or other a 
bit of rusty crape or a black ribbon to deco- 
rate the hat when occasion demands. 

The small drummer is standing solemnly 
at his place. At a signal he begins to beat 
his drum, and the children emerge from 
their various school rooms and take their 
places in line in the big hall. To-day the 
fines are very variable in length. At the 
right of the platform are the lar;-e boys and 
girls, and their lines stretch nearly the length 
of the hall, but as we go toward the left the 
children constantly diminish in size and the 
lines in length, for the little ones cannot 
brave the weather as the older ones can. 
As the drum stops we see peeping through 
the open door a group of wet faces. The 
late comers dare not come in, for the rule is 
that those who are late must wait outside 
ui*»l the opening exercises are over and the 1 



into the house. Let us hope that Bruce is 
the only one who has failed to get some 
pleasure from this rainy day visit to the 

A Few Applications. 

Every Tuesday and Friday at 12 o'clock 
the office of .the business manager of the 
school is crowded with boys waiting pa- 
tiently forWders on the differeut depart- 
ments lor Various articles of which they 
stand in need. When a boy has an account 
with the school, the method of drawing 
money, obtaining clothing, shoes or any- 
thing else that the school can supply is tp 
send in a written application to the business 
manager'. These applications are carefully 
looked over, and then on Tuesday and Fri- 
day the boy gets his answer and an order 
for the desired article, if it is thought best 
children have mS.ched to their respective that he should have it, and his account 



chool rooms. So there they stand dismal- 
ly in the rain, but lor once the teacher 
takes pity on them and motions them to 
come in before the door is shut. In they 
crawl with relieved but shame-faced expres- 
sions and take their places in tne ranks. 

Then the simple opening exercises begin, 
exercises in which all the children have a 
part. First the children recite the 
19th Psalm in unison and with remarkable 
distinctness though tne voices are low and 
soft. Then all the little heads aie bowed 
while they repeat the Lord's Prayer. Then 
a clear sweet voice starts a familiar hymn 
and all join. Perhaps they do not know or 
understand what they are singing but to 
us there is an indescribable pathos in the in- 
tent dusky faces and the sweet childish 
tones, as they repeat the burden of their 
■song ; 

"Whiter than snow, yes whiter than snow, 
Now wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow." 

Then the children march out to their re- 
spective rooms and the great hall is left 
empty, the outer do >r is opened and two 
little girls come in. in a hesitating manner 
and wait in the kitchen garden room until 
Miss H. is ready to attend to them. They 
stand in scared, expectant attitudes, looking 
out of the corners of their great black eyes 
at the visitors. Miss H. comes up. and soon 
the messengers appear from the school 
room, bearing the cards of the late or ab- 
sent ones. More late children come drip- 
ping in, and silence reigns while the names 
of the children are called. 

"What makes you so late, little girl?" 
Miss H. asks as she hands her the card. 

"I donno Miss, specs I didn't start early 
enough" is the answer, given with a smile 
and sidelong glance at the amused visitors. 

"Benny what makes you so late? Look at 
all those fours on your card ? and Miss H. 
hands over a card with a long line of fours 
on it. Benny looks up with an injured air. 
"Had to go over to de Home for some 
doe's" he answers in justification ol'to-day's 
tardiness. 

"Rosina, why are you late to-day?" as a 
little mite with her hair standing out in 
eight or ten little tails on her head comes 
to the Iront to receive her card. Rosina 
wriggles and twists and looks embarrassed 
and eyes the visitors helplessly. "Come Ro- 
sina, why were you late?" Miss H. reiter- 
ates. Rosina's head droops lower and lower, 
her finger creeps into the corner of her 
mouth and she replies in an. awestruck 
whisper loud enough to be '-.card all over 
the room "I had a pain in my stomach." 
Then, the murder being out, she laughs and 
Miss H. laughs, and we laugh, and all the 
children laugh as if a pain , in one's stomach 
were a very good joke. 

"And what made you late to-day, Anani- 
as?" as a sturdy, jolly-faced boy comes up 
to take his card. 

"Please Miss, I had to go de' Fort wid 
some clo'es and den de boat done blowed 
and I was late" replies Ananias whose only 
means of reckoning time is by the boat 
whistle. 

At last the children are all attended to 
and sent back to their rooms, and on the 
kitchen garden table lies a great pack of 
cards of the absentees, about half the 
school are kept at .home in weather like 
this for lack of the necessary clothing to 
protect them out of doors. • But there are 
children in school to-day who have walked 
three and five miles over the muddy coun- 
try roads. They would rather spend their 
day at school than at home, and the worst 
punishment that can be given them is to 
tell them that they can not come back to 
school for a day or a week or whatever time 
seems necessay for disciplinary purposes. 

The show is over now, and we paddle 
home through the mud and rain thankful 
that we have plenty of india rubber protec- 
tion from water and mud, and that we have 
only a quarter of a mile instead of three or 
five miles to walk. Bruce travels on ahead 
barking with joy ot his release from the re 
straint of school and the prospect of look- 



warrants the expenditure. The application 
is filled out on a printed blank. 

The modes ol address in use among the 
students are varied. 

At the beginning of the blank below the 
dotted line left for the date is another dot- 
ted line left for the name ol the business 
manager and on the next line the word 
"Sir" printed. Some ol the students begin 
their application 
"Mr. B- 



One 



in some of the cases already quoted, 
boy closes his note 

"Please oblidge me yours truly frend" 
Others sign "respectfully', or "respectiful ;" 
one "yours spectfully friend." The form 
and manner of the application is undoubt- 
edly a matter of considerable thought and 
care to many of the boys and is to them a ' 
useful exercise in the proper statement and 
address of business letters, so that in look- 
ing over the piles of them that have to be 
looked over and filed one is more surprised 
that so many are neatly and properly writ- 
ten than that mistakesand misspelling occur 
in a lew. 



Sir:" 

Others with a view to being more polite 
and respectful. in--ert the word "Dear" 
or "Kind" before the printed "Sir." Others 
still, thinking more perhaps ol the articles 
! desired than of the manner of address be 

| gin "Mr. B — 

Please Sir" 
A variety ol arguments are adduced why 
I the order should be granted. Here is one, 
Mr. B. 

Sir 

Please give me an order on the In- 
dustrial Room for a cap and two might 
shirts. I have money in the .treasure. I don't 
no how much aboui eight dollars I think 
Yours truly. 

Here is an application from an Indian 
boy 

"Mr. B — 

Dear Sir. 

Please give me 
order for repair of shoes and I want new 
pair of shoes too. and I aske you for a new 
pair of shoes but you didn't give me and 
may be you think that I have a good new 
pair 

A somewhat pathetic application is the 
following. 

Mr. B- 

Dear Sir 

Please give me a or- 
der for a vest there are some in the indus- 
trial room that has been there some time 
they are some old ones that has been in 
their on hand some time 

Yours Respectfully 

When the application is one for money 
the applicant is expected to state what he 
wants to use the money for. Among appli- 
cations of this class here are a few selected 
specimens. The first is from an Indian boy. 
■ Mr. B- 

Dear Sir. 

Please give me an 
order for uniform pant 1 undershirt and 50 
cents I want buy some pencil and cake 
f Your truly 

"Mr. B- 

Sir 

Please let me have 45 
for church and Sunday-school 

Mr. B. 

Sir please give me an order 
for »2.oo for to pay for my shoes if you 
please.^ Yours truly, 

"39 *M ^ " 

The spelling in these applications is vari- 
ous. There is no common opinion in re- 
gard to the way that the word pants shall 
be spelled or even whether its form shall be 
singular or plural; "pance" is a favorite spell- 
ing as is " bruch" of the word brush. One 
boy asks for a "boddle of ink" another for 
an order on the "industerous room." The 
following application or rather interrogation 
is rather funny. • / 
"Mr. B- /' 
Sir: 

please let me have one 
pair of shoes number seven, and a trunk ? 



Here 13 one where the usual order of ad- 
dress is reversed. 

Dear Sir 

Mr. B- 

Please give me a veste 

Vn'e 'ap iis'deserted breakfast, 'only to find The signatures of these applications are 
when he reaches home that his cherished e ven more various than the style of address, 
bones have disappeared and that he is him- 1 - 
self so wet and muddy that he can t come 



Some merely sign their names with no pre- 
liminary form, Others sign "yours truly,* as 



The Work/In Natural History. 
As some of the mistakes that have been 
made in the Natural History classes ap- 
peared in the Southern Workman last, 
month, it is only fair that the other side of 
the story should also be told. There is an- 
other side, which tells of much earnest and 
faithful and successful work. Some of the 
students are mischievous, and some are J 
careless, but they all mean to do well, and 
many of them are achieving results of, 
which they and their friends have every 
reason to be proud. Probablv there are 
few- schools in the country of the same 
grade as Hampton in which the students 
have acquire-l in two months more of 
the true scientific spirit as the Juniors have 
gained here. The improvement in their 
work during this short. time has been really 
surprising. Mistakes are steadily growing 
fewer. Scholarly work is growing to be the 
rule. Considering that they have no text- 
book, the familiarity with scientific words 
which many of the students show is re- 
markable. Here is a specimen >from an ex- 
amination paper — the description of an ox's 
eye which was shown in class: — 

"The eye of an ox has three coats. First 
the sclerotic coat and cornea, second the 
choroid and iris and third the retina. 
Those coats are on the outside of the eye. 
lnsfde there are three parts, the Vitreous 
Humor, the Crystalline Lens and the Aque- 
ous Humor." 

Another examination paper gives the fol- 
lowing discription of a Ruminant's stom- 
ach:- "The stomach of Ruminants is 
complex. It has fourcompartments. First 
the rumen or paunch. Second the reticu- 
lum or honey-comb bag. Third the many- 
plies. Fourth the rennet or true stomacrfv 
The food is first bitten off and taken in the 
mouth, then it goes through the oesophagus 
into the paunch and then it passes into the . 
honey-comb bag where it is made into little 
balls. These are taken up into the mouth 
where it is thoroughly masticated. Then Y* 
the food is swallowed the second time, and 
passes into the many-plies, where it is 
strained and then it goes into the rennet or 
true stomach, where it is digested by the 
gastric juice." 

to a question which 
1 of the different kinds 
in mammals, about 
which the class has studied. Two or three 
mistakes in spelling have been corrected. 
"The fore-limbs of the whale are nearly ex- 
tinct or disappeared, there are more than 
three phalanges in the fingers of some of 
them. The fore-limbs of a horse have the 
wrist elevated to the centre of the leg and 
the metacarpals arejoined together to form 
the cannon bone. There is but one toe and 
that is set down in a hoof. It has three pha- 
langes. The cat's fore-limbs are so arranged 
that it walks on its toes. The bat's fingers 
are very long and are joined together by a 
sort of skin, the thumbs are short and have 
hooks on them. In t e arm of a man the 
bones are separate not joined together to 
form one bone. The elephant has five toes 
on each of the front feet, some call them 
hoofs, other elephants have four toes or 
hoofs on the front feet. The camel has two 
hoofs woven together so that in walking 
over the sand he will not sink in." ^\ 

This is not perfect, but it is given because 
it shows such a genuine appreciation of tfre 
spirit and method of Compilative Anatomy 
as is rarely found in a beginner. The same 
thing is found in other papers. 

The librarian says the students are to be 
especially commended for the earnest and 
intelligent irvk which they, have done in 
the library. «"he supply of books on Natur- 
al History is Tar from equal to the demand. 
Some excellent compositions on different an- 
imals have been among the results of this 
reading. . 

The future of our work looks at present 
very bright. We are jiist starting a Muse- 
um of Natural History, which the students 
are going to build up themselves, and which 
already has the promise of some valuable 
gifts from friends outside the school. Two 
rooms are now being fitted up, one to serve 
as Museum and Recitation room, and the 
other as Laboratory. The country about 
Hampton is rich in zoological specimens, 
and if the students are as wide-awake and 
faithful in collecting them aathey hayeibeen 
In studying, the organizing of a rfoi 
collection will be on,y M a A ,uestio^fun*. ; 
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Letters from Hampton Graduates. 

From a Hampton Singer. Ten 
Years a Teacher, and still a Learn- 
er. A Sunday School Worker. Beat- 
ing his own Record A Calico 
Party. From Two Under Grad- 
vates. Teacher and Preacher. A 
Builder of Churches. A Tribute to 
Hampton: Delighting in the Work. 
From another Under graduate. 

from a hampton singer. 
One.of the band of Hampton stu- 
dents, who helped "sing up the walls 
of Virginia Hall," and who has been 
adding to the music of life by good 
work in the school fever since that 
chorus disbanded, writes in cheerful 
tune of his experience, as follows: 

-, Va.. Oct. rji*. '8S 5 . 

Miss . 

My Dear Friend : 
] waited last year until I was ashamed 
to write so I am determined to do better 
this year, with the hope ol retaining at least 
a small portion of your estimation and 
, friendship. t.™i_* 
, I am still at my old post of duty, having 
iust commenced my fourth session, and 1 
realize that there are many advantages in 
remaining at a place three, four or more 
vears I have not the trouble of getting ac- 
quainted with my pupils every session J 1 
dan start my classes at the beginning of a 
session iust where they stopped in the pre- 
vious session, instead of having to turn 
them back, as is frequently the ease in tak- 
ine charge of a new school ; I can keep up a 
little correspondence during n,y vacation 
absence with some of my pupils, and they 
are all •glad to see me back again ;«nd a 
teacher who remains a long tinie in a com- 
munity and wins the confidence and respect 
of the y people, has an influence over ttem 
which is highly important, besides gratify- 
Z to himself I realize all this, and feel 
very glad that 1 have been able to stay here 
so long. My school work, 1 think, has been 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. Most 
of my pupils have made progress corres- 
ponding ;tc .my fondest hopes, and not one 
has failed to make headway of a greater or 
less degree. I had expected two of my pii- 
oHs to enter Hampton this term, but the 
oast season being a poor one their parents 
ire unable to let them go. Several others 
are able to pass the required examination, 
but are under the age necessary to become 
students at Hampton. 

My object is to get as many of my pupils 
off to higher schools as possible, Hampton, 
of courSe, being my choice. The home 
influence is generally bad. in some cases 
terribly degrading, and eighteen hours of it 
tends greatly to g bedim \he lustre of six 
hours in the school room ; so . the child- 
ren can be taken from home and kept under 
strict discipline and good influence ol a 
school like Hampton, there is hope of their 
being completely weaned away from the old 
home training in three years. 

I will not tire you with what may be o. 
only ordinary interest, for you get so rtiarw 
letters like this. Hoping you are very well, 



have been in operation. You may judge 
from this that had I not been a successful 
teacher I would not have been employed so 
continuously. When I first started 1 began 
teaching under a second class certificate, 
but now I hold a first class oi.e. There is 
but one more step upwards, and that is to 
obtain a professional certificate. I shall get 
that soon We shall begin teaching on the 
2th inst. , . . 

With many kind and good wishes. 

1 am yours truly, <-.. 



A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. . 

The work of the colored teacher is not 
confined to his distriot school. Every- 
where our Hampton graduates go they 
find plenty to do outside their school 
rooms, for their people. To establish 
lead, or teach in the Sunday School is 
a frequent and important part of their 
mission. One such faithful worker 



Va.. March iStk. 'Sj. 

Dear Friend : 

I received your letter, and I am glad to 
know that you still remember me Teach- 
ing has been my work ever since I left H. 1 
have taught in three counties. 

The school I now have numbers on an 
average 200. scholars. I have two assist- 
ants. I have beer, married one year ana 
four months. I have worked in Sabbath 
School regularly since leaving Hampton, 
and am now superintendent of a large 
school. In my first teaching the trustees 
were very careless about my money, and my 
health being bad, caused me to contract 
debts that took me a long time to pay. but 
now I am clear, and I hope very soon to 
square myself at Hampton. 1 shall be glad 
to get any reading matter that Miss Tiles- 
ton may send, and will be pleased to ac- 
knowledge the same. My work here is very 
hard, because I must do a part, and a large 
part of the parents' work, that is, to train 
the children in things that they ought to 
learn at home. But I have made teaching 
my work, and shall continue while 1 have 

^Hop'ing to hear from my dear friends 
through you. ' „ 

1 remain, yours respectfully. y 



ipl 

School. I left school in the winter of '74 
and '75. I was then a member of theScc- 
ior class. I have never been back to finish 
up, from the fact, I could never find the 
time and money to do so. 

I taught public school five vears after 1 
left Hampton. I have taught in Augusta. 
Rockingham and Page counties. 

I have been ordained to the work ol the 
Christian ministry nine years; during that 
time 1 hav\ built two churches, received 
into my churches something over four hun- 
dred members, have carried on large and 
flourishing Sabbath Schools, and married 
over one hundred and fifty couples. I 

I am thankful to- day that 1 have been 
generally successful in my work, both as a 
teacher and preacher. I now have charge 
of lie First Colored Baptist Church of Lex- 
irfljJKn. Va., with a membership of 620. and 
a meeting house and parsonage worth 

also at this time have an independent 
school under my charge, which ' is doing 
well. I am married, and have five children. 

illy love Hampton School, though I 
was there but a short time, still it did me 
good ; and 1 have felt its influence for good, 
and have profited by its instruction ever 
since I left there, ten years ago. 

1 wish to be remembered to the General 
and teachers. 

1 shall be glad of any reading matter that 
I can get. I have not many books. 1 shall 
also be thankful for words of encourage- 
ment and sympathy, as well as any other 
help in whatever shape it may be. 

The colored people here are doing tolera- 
bly well generally, and are buying good 
homes pretty fast. 

1 must close. I have already been too 
lengthy, for 1 fear 1 will weary you in read- 
ing so much uninteresting matter. 

Yours respectfully. H. 



fact, instructing in the practice of 
teaching begins now in lhe\niddle year 
of the courseat Hampton. It is a good 
thing when the young man or woman 
gets the idea that whether the school 
course is completed or not, education . 
and study need not end with school 
days. An under-graduate who has got 
this idea wrote as follows : 

Va.. Oct. 26th, 1S85. 

Miss A. E. C. : 
Dkar Friend— Your highly esteemed 



DELIGHTING IN ICER WORK. 

From another under-graduate, a 
young woman, doing good work in 
which she "delights," we are glad to 
have this interesting account: 



I am, truly yours, 



It is good showing for a teacher 
when his successive certificates rise 
through successive grades. Through 
all the cares of active teaching and 
working for the support of a family, to 
make such a record, is a cause of con- 
gratulation and encouragement. 

Va., Oct. gth. 1885. 

Miss A. E. C, 
Dear Friend : . 
Your circular was received yesterday, 
and according to your request I give you an 
early reply. 1 am thankful to say that I am 
quite will, and am ready to enter upon 
mv usual , work. We have been assigned 
to our schools for the coming term. 
Mrs C. is appointed to teach the school 
near our home— this school which I 
have been teaching. I ha*e been appoint- 
ed to teach one that I have taught before, 
eight miles from my home. I will have to 
board and come home once a week. It is 
too far to ride. I am about to enter my 
eleventh year, as teacher. I expect to make 
it my profession. I seem to be successful 
in the Wine*.. I like It. I have never 
taught In any other county in this State, 
nor in any other district in this county but 
this one. I am the oldest teacher (colored) 
in this district. I have taught under every 
board of teachers and superintendents that 
have been appointed since the public schools 



BEATING HIS OWN RECORD. A CALICO 
PARTY. ^- 

A later letter from the same hand, 
written at the beginning of the fall 
term, gives an encouraging account of 
the year that is past. We trust that 
the calico party was a success for the 
autumn days: 

Va., Sept. 3d, '85. 

° "do^remember whether I wrote to yon 
or not; if I did not, it was my intention to 
do so. I received those papers, and read 
with much interest the account of the Negro 
school. I nave taught ever since I left 
Hampton. This year I teach here again. 1 
had quite a success this year ; the examiner 
said the school stood 100 per cent, better 
than last year. There are in this town 706 
scholars. I have nearly 200 in school. The 
great trouble here is. the people have no 
clothing for the children, and they must go 
on in ignorance. I have quite a nice Sab- 
bath School, but 1 want to increase it. Two 
of mv teachers can sew. They say if I get 
some material, they will make me some gar- 
mcntsTor them, and also teach them how to 
sew 1 will now state to you my plan to see 
what you think of it. I have set apart a 
certain Sunday for all of the scholars to 
brine five cents; with it I am going to buy 
some calico, and get some, little dresses 
made, and go to see each parent ; those who 
will promise to let the children come if they 
need clothing, give them what I can spare ij 
in this way I want to make one part help 
the other. My Sunday. School needs pa- 
pers. When you have anything of the kind, 
please remember me. 

I remain your scholar, W- 



TEACHER AND PREACHER. 

Many of Hampton's under graduates 
are doing excellent work. From one 
of the most successful, a teacher and 
preacher, and bui|der of churches, we 
have the following good report, and 
tribute to Hampton's influence: 

Va., Oct. 14th, iSSs. 

' E earpleasure I do now reply to 
letter which reached me last 



. Va., Oct. 13th, i8%5. 

Miss A. E. C, , 

Dear Friend : 
Your letter has been received. I was 
-lad to know that I was still remembered 
ft reminded me that one year ago this month 
a letter came to me from you, and I laid it 
by intending to answer it at my earliest op- 
portunity, but the time passed away so 
swiftly I was actually ashamed to answer it. 
I haveconcluded this time not to put it off. 
but to answer immediataly. • 

I have taught eight public school sessions 
since I left Hampton, and am about enter- 
ing the ninth. I have so far met with 
verv great success in the schools that I have 
taught. I never have any, trouble in obtain- 
ing a school, and deligb? in the work of 
trying to be of some use to my race, how- j 
ever small it may be. 

Down in this part of the State, teachers ; 
meat with very little encouragement from ■ 
any one The superintendent examines 1 
vou ; the school board will tell you at what 
place they want you to teach, and many 
times you will have to look out for the j 
school room, benches, and everything else 
that is necessary. Sometimes there is no 
one to manifest any interest whatever not 
even the parents. But through it all I feel 
that some good has been accomplished. 
The colored people here are preparing a 
very good school room this year; of course 
it will be used sometimes for other pur- 
poses, but i will he better than any we've 
had. I might go on to tell you a great deal 
about the schools down heie.but it may tire 
your patience. Suffice it to say, that the 
eight sessions that I've taught I have done 
what I could for the benefit of my pupils. 

I should be very glad Indeed to have 
some reading matter sent to me ; it is some- 
thing hard to get hold of here, and woula nt 
I be proud to have some maps and charts 
for my new school rooms. I always have a 
Christmas tree for my Sabbath School, but 
not for the day scholars. Please excuse my 
many mistakes. I am not a graduate— only 
an ex-student. Hoping. that I may hear 
from you again, 

I am respectfully yours, M. 



letter was received a few days ago. and 1 ;.. 
sure you that it /fforded me much pleasure. 
I oltcn think of the kind words which you 
spoke to mc at/ Hampton, and especially of 
the advioe you gave mc when standing at 
the chapel door a few nighis before my de- 
parture lor this country. I am teaching the 
same school that I taught when 1 left Hamp- 
ton in 1880, and have taught it every session 
since. You will probably Be' surprised when 
1 say that I am the only colored teacher in 
the county who holds a professional certifi- 
cate and receive J35 °o per month. My 
school is considered by the superintendent 
to be the best in the county. I don't say 
the above with the intention ol receiving 
any aprjlause. but because I believe you wish 
to know what the students ol Hampton 
are doing. The Hampton graduates are said 
to be the best trained teachers in the State. 
(I regret that I am not one), and the demand 
for them is greater each year. Our School 
Board wanted three for this district, and 
asked me to write for them, as I did, but 
could not get them A few Sundays after I 
left Hampton in 'So. 1 opened a Sunday 
School in my school house, which has been 
kept up ever since. And now we have a 
library of more than cne hundred volumes, 
consisting ol Bibles, Testaments. Catechisms 
and Hymn, books. I had almost forgotten 
to say that I was married last year, and am 
now (arming in connection with my school. 
I cultivated this year 70.000 tobacco hills, 
and made about 7,000 pounds of tobacco, 
which wili be worth from $7.00 to $25.00 per 
hundred. The cost of making. S3 00 - 

From the above you will easily understand 
the magnitude of the work which I am 
doing. When I was at school at Hampton, 
which 1 have had < 
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to lament, for consequently when 1 left 
school I was deficient in many respects. 
There was no use of despairing, so when my 
work in the school room was done. 1 went 
to my room and took up my books, de- 
termined to master them, wiih a resolu- 
tion I have never before possessed. I soon 



tion 1 nave never uauic l^aJ'-"^. ■ ^f* 

found out that I needed new books for refer* ( 
ences. so I purchased Webster's unabridged 
dictionary, revised edition, Rollins Ancient 
history, Ferguson's history of Rome, and 
many others, but these I would not be with- 
out for five times their cost. There is much 
expected ol the Hampton students ; the eyes 
of all who have contributed to educate them 
are upon them, and it depends upon their 
actions whether the Hampton Institute will 
continue to receive these contributions. 
Now, let every one of us consider himself a 
leader of a host, on to the standard of good 
citizens and Christians, and let us teach by 
example as well as by precept. 

1 close' by hoping that God will bless the 
labor of your hands. 

Yours respectfully. 

s W. 



PROM ANOTHER UNDER-GRADUATE. 

Hampton's army of 600 graduates is 
not unworthily seconded by as large an 
one of under-gratuates who, while 
waiting to be able to finish their course, 
or for some reason unable to finish it, 
teach what they know— often with ex- 
cellent success. With a view to this 
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DSHTIST. 

DR. T. H. PARRAMORE, 

be? 1 to inform the residents of Hampton 
arid vicinity that he has resuroedi the prac- 
tice of his profession in Hilton <5ffice 
on King Street, opposite Birne,' Hotel. 



Jan., 
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Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOO DALE, In Charge. 
Regular Contributors : 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. See'y Indian Rights 
Association, 
AliceC Fletcher, 
Rev John J. Gravatt, 
Mrs. A.S.Quinton. Gen 1 Sec' y of the Wo- 
mans' National Indian Assn. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. I)., 
James McLaughlin. 
John G. Gasmann, 

The recent removal of Major J. 
G. Gasmann, Indian Agent at Crow 
Creek, is a loss to the service which we 
sincerelv hope may" not be followed by 
serious results. The Government un- 
dertakes an important responsibility in 
the appointment of his successor. - 

The influence of the Indian Rights 
Association is widening. , A meeting 
was held in Northampton on the 6th 
inst., at which President Seelye, of 
Smith College, presided. Addresses 
were made by Ur. Seelve, Mrs. Bond 
and Mr. Herbert Welsh, the house was 
filled , many personsstanding. After the 
meeting a Northampton Branch of the 
I. R A. was formed, with Dr. Seelye 
as President. Fifty-eight members 
joined. A similar mass meeting was 
held aKEasthampton in the evening. 
About 800 people were present. After 
the meeting an Easlhampton Branch 
was formed with 48 members signing. 

' The President's answer to the del- 
egation from the Lake Mohunk Con- 
ference was in effect a question: "What 
is the immediate thing ? What should 
be done now?" He asks if we shall 
"give them more schools and more, 
farmers, and keep up the Reservations 
until the Indians are better prepared 
to take care of themselves, or stop it 
all, and deed the lands to the Indians." 
The demand sounds like an evasion. 
Immediate steps can be taken, and 
ought to be taken, for the ultimate 
dissolution of the Reservation system. 
The process cannot but be slow. In 
the meantime there is no excuse for 
neglecting our present obligations to 
the Indian in the way of education 
and the general encouragement of pro- 
gress. Our own observation does not 
entirely confirm Dr. Abbott's theory 
that "the Indian never has learned 
civilization on a Reservation, and ne- 
ver will." v- 



often as much in the way you deal 
with an Indian as in the substance of 
what you do with him ! " 

A Spoiled Indian. 

There isnodoubt that the once famous 
Sitting Bull is sadly spoiled. Agent 
McLaughlin writes that "Since his re- 
turn from his recent trip with Buffalo 
Bill's "Wild West" Exhibition, he is 
a great nuisance. He is inflated with 
the public attention he has received, 
and has not profited by what he has 
seen, but tells the most astounding 
falsehoods to the Indians. He tells 
everybody he sees that the "Great Fa- 
ther," in his interview with him, told I 
him that he was the only great Indian 
living; that he made him head chief of j 
all the Sioux; that all Indians must do 
his bidding; that he was above his 
agent, and could remove the agent or 
any employe when he chose, and that 
any Indian who disobeyed him or 
questioned his authority must be se- 
verely punished. Also that all Indian 
dances and customs that have been 
discontinued should be revived, inclucl 
ing the Sun Dance. As h 



earn his bread. The aged submit to 
ing and send their children to school. 

If the desired end is to be accomplished. - 
give them justice; give them Christians in- 
stead of war men, agricultural implements 
instead of arms; make them leel that they 
are free, as wber.jp their natural stale, and 
not fenced in by the points of bayonets, as 
they are at the present time, and treat them 
as a friend not as an enemy, so that they 
may know the land where their forefathers 
trod is still fret. 

I leave this subject, looking for the 
when the grasp, of the white man'- 
shall be greeted, (he ha-.i 



ly lifting his hat. prayerfully looking up to 
heaven, or humbly casting his eyes to the 
ground. This he repeated as each thunder 
clap was heard, shaking the earth. 

On putting to him the query, "Why do 
you do that? " he answered : "That is God's 
voice which you hear from the thunder- 
clouds. When I Hear His mighty voice, I 
tremble and fear because of my sins. . [ lift 
mv hat to show my reverence for Him." 
thers 1 It is precisely with such confessions as 
1 the above that the Dakota sees his Deity in 
t i n ,,. ; the clouds, and hears Him distinctly in the 
hand ' thunderclap, 
chet buried, and the This is the same God that David of old 
— J when he said ; ' 



of peace. 

Let us hope, while the rays of enlighten- lers ; 
mcnt still fall athwart the dark question of 'nun 
the past. Cakl'os Montezuma. 



The Dakota's Conception of God.* 

In studying the habits of now Biblical 
races, and more clearly still in the great 
ethnic religions ol the world, the fact of a 
never-ending longing after God. "if haply 
they might feel after God and find Him." 
plain.)- shows itself. The method folk 



agan 



schools and tries to influ 



ence others, and is very pompou 
insolent, it may be necessary for me 
to adopt stringent measures with him, 
and that in the near future. His in- 
fluence, though very limited as to num- 
ber of followers, is at the same time, 
from his arrogance and aggressiveness, 
very pernicious." 

This is a humiliating picture, and 
offers a suggestive warning to injudi- 
cious friends of the Indian. Poor Sit- 
ting Bull and his followers have, it is 
true, been made a mere vulgar show to 
gratify the public curiosity. An In- 
dian is, however, peculiarly suscepti- 
ble of flattery, and the most well-meant 
attention and kindness may very prob- 
ably turn his head. Instead of learn- 
ing modesty among the wonderful 
scenes of the while man's achieve 
ments, he is apt to flatter himself with 
the proud thought that he is of suffi- 
cient importance to he honored at this 
distance. 

An Eastern tour is, indeed, occasion- 
ally of advantage, as in the case of 
White Ghost, who is more friendly to- 
ward progress than he used to be, and 
seems to have brought home with him 
no worse results of his visit than a tall 
silk hat and an agreeable complacency 
of manner — which last, perhaps, he may 
I have had before ! The danger, how- 
I ever, remains; and stringent measures 
will have to be taken before long, lest 
the Indian of the future be a spoiled 
Indian. , 



after God is often dark, tor- 
and misleading— at times almost 
[ the One groped after. Yet in the 
y of the world God has never allowed 

jlf to become wholly obliterated from 

and I the hearts of His children. No matter how 
low in the s-aleof humanity, how ignorant, 
how corrupt, how superstitions a certain 
race may become, this never-ending longing 
after God— an inextinguishable lire— is the 
one great characteristic of their souls and 
hearts mhich distinguishes them from the 
creation, and forever stamps on their 
brow the wondrous tiuth that "God created 
man in His own image." 



the glorious God that maketh the 
voicc/W the Lord dividcth 
the flames of Tire ; the voice of the Lord 
shaketh the wildcrnf ss ; vea, the Lord shak- 
eth the wilderness .If Kadesh." 

Not unlike the Roman, the Dakota sees 
God in the mighty cataract, the huge tree, 
the prominent rock, the sun, moon and 
stars. But he docs it for the same reason 
as the one already given. They are poten- 
tially God, inasmuch as they are His hanoi- 
work. They show the depths of His wis- 
dom, His p:>wer, His greatness. His image, 
His very Being. 

But because he shows honor, and seem- 
ingly offers gifts to them, the red man Is 
thought to believe in "Gods many and 
Lords many." 

y things 
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With the red man's usual fate of being 
misunderstood and misrepresented, of 
course he has not been spared the assertion 
that his conception of the Dietyis polythe- 
istic-in short, that he believes in no God 
whatsoever. 

These two assertions are not true at all. 
An axiom in geometry is a truth so simple, 
so plain, so primary, that it does not require 
a demonstration. It is a self-evident truth. 
That the Dakota is a being possessed of 
strong religious tendencies is such an axiom. 
The truth of it is so manifest as to require 
no demonstration. Wc can simply repeat 
the axiom, and say that the Dakota is a 
naturally religious being. His faith in a 
Supreme Deity is almost unbounded. His 
belief in things pertaining to God and his 
own soul is somewhat vague and confused. 
Yet his recognition of a Power higher than 1 ^ark 
himself (who is the Creator, Governor of t h re e 
the world) is intertwined with his very ex- ; p | e xio 
istence. Such an extraordinary and anoma- ! . 
lous being ;:s an atheist is unknown among I | m 
his brethren. 



ud) is stirred up. 
1 dark and rough. 



The Indian or the Railroad? 

An early and animated discussion in 
the Senate followed the reading by 
title of two bills for right of way 
through the Indian Territory for two 
railroads, which was referred to the 
Committee on Railroads. Mr. Harri- 
son, of Indiana, moved to reconsider 
the vote for the purpose of referring 
them to the Indian Committee, on the 
ground that it was primarily a ques- 
tion of Indian rights. This brought 
on a considerable debate, in which 
Mr. Harrison was ably supported by 
Senator Hawley and Senator Dawes 
The motion to refer the first of these 
bills to the Indian Committee was car- 
ried by a vote of 30 to 27. On the 
ground that the second: bill was one 
which had been reported by the Rail- 
road Committee last session, who were 
already in possession of all the facts, 
Mr. Harrison consented to. allow it to 
go first to that" committee, with the un- 
derstanding that if they reported it 
favorably to the Senate, it should then 
be referred to the Indian Committee 
also. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Dawes 
takes the broad view when he says that 
the large question, "What shall be done 
with the Indian Territory?" should not 
be complicated by mistakes in minor 
points which affect the minds of the 
Indians. He also deserves to be quoted' 
for the astute remark that "there is 



A Civilized Apache on the Indian 
Question, 
The following is part of a letter 
written by a young Apache Indian, 
now living in Chicago, who says that 
he was reared in a grass hut among 
the wildest tribes of Arizona: 

Now let us turn aside -from history andJ XlT-Ca 
its incidents and look at the future. I do 
not believe the child of nature is so degrad- 
ed that he can not be lifted toahigher level. 
It is but a short time since our government 
considered this nation worthy to be pro- 
tected and educated. In regard to their 
education, it has been a success. We must 
take into consideration two schools, one on 
the frontier, taught by cow-boys, miners and 
soldiers, the other in the east, taught by 
Christians. Both oi these testify to their 
success. If the former are to be a specimen 
of learned and good moral character, and 
are to be placed in the front rank, is it not 
better that they return to their original cus- 
toms ? The Eastern schools haTre done more 
for the noble red man than the others, in- 
cluding soldiers, miners and cow-boys. 
These schools are under Christian influence. 
Their teachers have correct ideas in regard 
to the Indian question, without any doubt. 
They have substituted water lor war-paint, 
the hoe for the bow and arrow, decent 
clothing for a wild attire, enlightenment for 
ignorance, and taught the religion of the 
living God instead of that of idols. 

Indians in their natural state are ambi- 
tious. With them honors lie in victories 
and brave acts. There is no one who is not 
looking to the chief of the tribe, wishing to 
be like him. Experience has proved 



The Dakota has no special code of morals, 
nor any well-defined system of theology- 
yet, almost from his infancy, the Godward 
proclivities which are inherent in him begin 
to show themselves. 

As he grows in age, h''S religious nature 
becomes more and more developed, appar- 
ent and-positive. In a way. almost inex- 
plicable, this religious tension lasts un- 
broken throughout "all the changes and 
chances" of life until he reaches the grave. 

According to him. Wakantanka (the 
Great Holy) is the creator of the world and 
"all that therein is," both visible and 'nvisi- 
Wakantanka is All- Wise, All-Seeing, 
. All-Powerful, All-Just, All-Lov- 
ng from eternity to eternity. His 
Deity, therefore, (though dimly conceived 
f), is none else than the God of Scripture, 
tho "inhabiteth eternity." 
The Hindoo has a curious cosmogony 
which supposes the "globe to rest on an 
elephant, the elephant on a turtle, and the 
rtle on nothing at all."( r * 
The Dakotas. on the contrary, believe the 
world to be in the palms of God's hands — 
meaning thereoy, that he governs it with 
such a perfect system of laws, so near and 
intimate His watchful care over it, so great 
His love, that He may well be said to hold 
the universe in this way ; just as through 
intense love and tenderness the gentle mo- 
ther holds her helpless babe in the palms of 
her hands and caresses it. 

The laws that govern the world he looks 
upon as emanating from God— indeed, they 
are parts of His very Being. For this rea- 
son, the mysterious forces of nature he re- 
veres, inasmuch as he believes them to be 
manifestations of God's power, and thus po- 
tentially to be the Deity Himself. 



the grave. 

His concept 
pie and of the most 
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ill doubt that the 
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thus that his 'luntutored mind sees 

God in clouds, and hearVHim in the wind." 

I once saw a Frenchman, in the midst of 
a grand and severe thunderstorm, reverent- 



be like him. Experience nas prow , ||f ^ ^ ,m« if tlwjmHTiiIti 

that the-Indians can be made to realize Uftte seabmr DMnity school, fuwriwr, 
Sat K reater honor. He beyond the brutal X^^sS^^W^ 
acu of his forefathers, by being educated to I «■ M 
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future state is sim- 
forting nature. For 
instance, he holds that when a man dies his 
spirit forthwith goes to the Spirit World. 

The Milky Way he calls "Wanagi-tacanku ' 
—that is, the Spirit's pathway. Every soul 
must lollow this on his journey to the Spirit 
World. 

p * * * 
As to the location of this blessed spot— 
the spirit's home- the red man has no defi- 
nite idea : but his imagination is vivid, his 
faith strong enough to make that happy 
abode a glorious reality. 

Is not this a conception approaching the 
••Paradise." the "Abraham's bosom" of the 
Christian ? , 

Curiously enough, according to the red 
man's theory, no spirit is immediately 
blessed with the beatifie vision ; when that 
shall be granted rests with Wakantanka. 

Awaiting that day. all must remain in the 
"home of the spirits" — the red man's inter- 
mediate state. \^ 
And so, after all, instead of having no idea \ 
whatever of God, or being at best only a de- 
graded polytheist, the red man, on the con- 
trary, has a strong faith, Wakantanka (the 
Great Holy) ; and, ever confidently cries out 
there is but one God and no other." 

His conceptioo of the Deity, when proper- 
ly analyzed andffcnderstood, is not a shock- 
race, these strange people who came 
here fiom some cradle-land of monotheism, 
are intensely religious. To be sure they 
serve their Creator in a false way— yet it is 
because they have forgotten the better way. 
The truth is they erect their altar "To the 
Unknown God.' 

For this reason the Christian minister 
can easily direct their vague ana confused 
ideas of the Deity into the right belief of 
the Triune God. Furthermore, he can build 
upon their inherent religious nature, and 
say to them as St. Paul did to the Athen- 
ians on Mars' Hill : 

•■Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship. 
Him declare I unto you. r ^ 



nply Wakan (holy, mysterious), be- 
they are the manifestations of God's 
• and nature. Him alone I call Wakan- 
nka ( The Holy One— the Great Holy, the 
Chief Holy- the superlative Holy God). 

T.hus he scornfully rejects the charge o ( f 
polytheism, and strongly asserts his belief , 
in monotheism. His motto, like the Indian 
of the old world, is "One God and no other.' 
With the red man there are several theories 
as to the origin of the human family. One 
is the following:. 

Alter the creation of the world, animals., 
etc., Wakantanka (The Great Holy) created 
three beings and immersed them, one by 
one. in a pool of » ondrcus purity and clear- 
ness. The first came out with a fair com- \ 
plcxion. The. petuliar reddish bottom of 
the pool is disturbed through the first im- 
mersion, and the water is slightly colored. 
The second -creature is immersed and he 
comes out with a reddish complexion. By 
this time the second layer of the botto 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hampton. 

Small Indian Girl— (looking jit a 
somewhat dilapidated but noisy Ijttle 
clock.): "Oh, its old, but its doing!" 

The very suggestive old song — 
"twenty froggies went to school, 'I was 
one of the hits of the evening at}, our 
last "Literary" meeting in. Winona. 

The editor was invited to partake 
last evening of a very delectable 
"prize" cake, carried off by one of our 
girls for the best marching on Thanks- 
giving night. 

More than fifteen hundred Christmas 
cards, contributed by about a hundred 
friends, have been sent from Hampton 
to returned students and to Indian 
missions and schools in the West. 

Miss Park has opened a pleasant 
studio above the carving room in the 
Industrial building, where she takes 
charge of the Indian painting, Native 
talent in this direction is highly appre- 
ciated by visitors. 

The latest furore in the Fancy Work 
Class has been the knitting of "wrist- 
ers" for the boys, and few are so unlucky 
as to want these comfortable and be 
coming additions to their winter ward 
robe. ^ 

We had brief visits last month from 
two of ourJ Hampton boys: Thomas 
Miles, who graduated in June, on his 
way to study medicine at>,Dartmouth 
College, and George Bushotter, to take 
up a theological course at Alexandria. 

From the North, . 
A boy who is spending the winter in 
Massachusetts, writes: "I have good 
time all the time, and then sometimes 
• I shingle the house, that is, I like it 
very much. I go to school in Monterey, 
but I don't like very well because 
all white boys. Then I remember 
■ Hampton every day. I plowing last 
week, that's all I did this time." And 
again: "I wish you would send me a 
Geography and a reading book. Now 
I will tell you about what kind of work 
I do. I chop wood and feed horses 
and cows, and sometimes I help Mrs. 

T in the house. I am like a girl, 

because I wash dishes ! " 



From the West. 



especially in mission work. We have 
several Indian girl organists, and one 
boy thai could now play a church ser- 
vice through, and this as the result of 
only about one and a half terms of 
short lessons. My experience shows 
me that they compare very favorably 
with white people, and that if given 
equal opportunities, the Indian can be 
especially useful in this part of educa- 
tion, and be of great assistance in the 
mission work among his people. R. 



Two of the musical Indians write 
follows: 

Hampton, Dec. 16th 

My Dear Miss G 

I am going to write a few lines to you to- 
day and tell you something about my tak- 
ing music lessons. I like music, and like 
hear when anyone is playing on any kind 
music, and always wish I could play on 
organ or piano; and this year 1 am taking 
music lessons, and I like it ever so much 
to study. Mr. Rathbone is our music 
teacher. There are several other girls tak- 
ing music lessons beside me. and all seem to 

lilteit - A LI 

We have an organ in our Assembly room, 
and practice there every day. We all have 
a special time to practice every day, about 
half an hour each : mine comes every after- 
noon at half-past four to five. And every 
Monday morning Mr. R. comes over and 
hears us. And every week he gives us a 
new lesson, and if we do not know our les- 
son. he lets us take it over again until we 
know it ! I only wish I could learn how 
to play hymns, but I hope I will some time, 
if I study little harder than I did belore. 
Now I will close mv letter. 

Your sincere friend, R. M. M. 



One of the Hampton girls, who Is in 
the Government boarding-school at 
Crow Creek, writes: "I was very glad 
indeed to hear from Hampton. I am 
going to tell you I am very well now, 
and I am going to tell you we have 
one nice teacher; his name is Mr. 
Wells. All the girls and boys write 
and read all the time, and the girls all 
wash dishes and sweep and make 
bread and sew." 

Another writes in Indian: "I always 
remember Hampton, and some days I 
am very sad, and when you came I was 
happy, and after you went home I was 
sad again. I want to go t(K. school 
here, but I cannot. My mother does 
not like to have me go." 

One of the boys writes: "When I re- 
ceived your letter I am very so happy, 
and sat up one hour and read your let- 
ter. I hope I shall see you next sum- 
mer in Dakota. * * This time I ne- 
ver look back at Hampton because too 
much authority for me. I am to glad 
every day because I ride every day " 

"Music Hath Charms." 

Teaching the Indians music was at 
first a venture, but a thorough trial has 
resulted in introducing it into the regu- 
lar day school with very gratifying re- 
sults. 

The rudiments have been mastered 
in a very short time, clearly proving 
that with a fair test the Indian will 
"hold his own" in music as well as in 
other branches. 

The power to sing and play the organ 
by note will, I believe, be of great val- 
ue to them i-a their western homes, and 



Hampton, Dec 17th. 

Dear Teacher, Miss G 

I will let you know about the little music 
lesson. I have been learn music lesson last 
summer, but I have not learned much. I 
have taken twice a week, and I like it very 
much, but I do not know much yet. I hope 
I will learn very quick or nicely : and be- 
cause I like to sing hymns or anything else 
sing I like very much ; that is reason I take 
this music lesson. _ 

Now this time I- have an organ in my lit- 
tle cottage ; so I have been playing most 
every hour night or day time, but it is hard 
for me to understand these things. I can- 
not correct my hand position, and sometimes 
I cannot find out long time before I playing 
on organ what note is I ahi going to play 
next place. But I alwaya be careful what I 
have to play by notes, because I do not 
know much, just I know seven of the letters 
used in music, F. G A. B. C. D. E. So I 
know them, and I follow them, too. I 
always try to learn my best I can, so I learn 
very slowly, but 1 hope I know little better 
next time, because I have practice every day 
and night. 

I have a very nice beautiful organ in my 
little cottage ; this organ is about 51 inches 



It is only an affectionate parting for 
the night, although the boy in the mid- 
dle seems likely to part for all time. 

Line must be upon line and precept 
upon precept. Letters from departed 
students, and the lives of many present, 
give ample evidence that memories 
may grow strong enough to hold what 
is taught, and that patient instruction 
is by \no means thrown away upon 
them. \ !■ v - "• s - 

The Story of a Picture. , 

There is an interest in comparing 
these unlike accounts of the same pic- 
ture, written for a school exercise by 
the members of one division. 

I see a hen and a dog; the hen had a nest 
in the barrel and had some eggs in the nest. 
The hen left her nest and went out, and the 
rat try eat the eggs. The hen saw the rat ; 
she is running back, but the rat did not 
move ; he U try eat the eggs. The dog is 
running to help the hen The dog must be 
a good dog to help. 

I can sec a rat, the rat eating, the rat is a 
very bad rat. too much stole eggs, the hen 
run very fast and he can fly I think, but I 
think the hen he cannot fly far. The. hen is 
very good to cat, 1 think so, and also the 
eggs. Some of the good things they made 
is take, and verv good to eat. I see a dog. 
he can run very too fast, he has four legs 
and also has two eyes, one mouth. I think 
the dog is good to eat. You think so? Yes. 
very good. I guess. 

Story Hen. I see a hen run to her nest in 
the barrel. I think she is very sorrow be- 
cause broken her eggs. The rat he thinks 
nobody see me. but Dash and old hen run- 
ning after him I think. Dash kind old hen. 
because help him. The black old hen he 
went out and pick up some crumbs. And 
the rat he went out of the hole, get it her 
eggs. The hen is very mad. And running 
very quickly. The rat he has a very good 
time Because eat too much. I think the | 
rat it will be kill. She kick him two with her 
sharp spurs. 



little cottage ; -nis urga" is 
high, and wide 42 inches, and new, too, so I 
love so much my organ. I can play little, 
some of the hymns; sometimes some gen- 
tlemen or ladies like to hear what I have to 

rlay on organ, and I do myself, too, and so 
hope somebody like my organ because it 
is pretty. That is all I have to tell you. I 
hope I know better next time. 

Your true friend, B. C. B. B 



Life In the Wigwam. 

Family prayers at the Wigwam are 
just over; a verse of a familiar hymn 
has been sung — one line, at least, of 
which expressed an evident truth, "For 
I forget so soon." 

Fifty attentive faces are turned to- 
ward the Commandant as he mentions 
that he has been informed that the 
movements through the halls of the 
inhabitants of the Wigwam are accom- 
panied by noises more suggestive of a 
menagerie than characteristic of a gen- 
tleman's residence; that the explosion 
of their exuberant spirits had broken 
Sunday; and that the good of the com- 
munity and of the individual called 
for discipline for any one found defi- 
cient in self-control. 

Some five minutes later in the hall. 
Three young Indians linked together 
by encircling arms are pulling a boy 
in one direction, while three more pull 
him in another with as much hilarity 
as the occasion calls for. 



A hen has a nest in a barrel. She laid 
some eggs in it and went to walk to get 
something to eat 1 think. A rat came to 
the eggs and was going to eat all the eggs 
up. but the hen sees the rat, so she have to 
run to her nest. The dog running to help 
the hen. too. Poor rat ! I wished I saw the 
hen and dog so 1 could killed the dog and 

en. 

Oh, see, the rat is in the hen's nest. 
Will it get an egg ? 
Is this the hen that left her nest? 
Yes. this is the hen. 
She is a big black hen. 
Will Dash help him? 

If the hen sits on her eggs she wilf hatch 
out little chickens 

The Eggs Story, I can see the eggs in 
the hay. I think those eggs are good to eat 
when they hatch and grow to be good hen. 
There are ten eggs in the nest. I can see 
basin and rat. I think the rat like to suck 
the eggs insde. The rat has long tail. I 
thinkhe did not hear that the hen runs to 
her nest 1 think the dog will help her. 
The dog will run after the rat. I think he 
will not catch her. I know the rat will run 
very fast when he see the dog and the hen, 
I can see a house. I think that is barn, 
where the cows and horses stay. I see some 
hay there. The dog's name is Dash. 
I think that is a good dog because he wi 11 
help the poor hen. I can see few hay and 
fence. I think the dog is bark very loud. I 
can see a basin. 1 think some water in it. 
The hen likes water. 



From an Indian Graduate. 

Shawneetown, I. T., Nov. 13, t88 

MissC. 
My Dear Friend: 

Your circular letter to hand. Please ac- 
cept my thanks for it, and also for the pa- 

r:rs that you so kindly sent some time ago. 
have been intending now for ever so long 
time to write you. but some way or other I 
could not muster enough courage to take up 
my pen and proceed. There has been and 
still is busy times with us as a family, and 
we are kept in constant commotion by the 
demands of our yonng chief, whom we have 
named Pierrepont. He is quite pretty- 
dark handsome eyes, and as to the color of his 
hair, no one seems to be able to say for cer- 
tain so 1 send with this letter a little bunch 
of it. By saying "a little bunch," I do not 
mean to be understood that he has •none to 
spare, for he has a good stock left He li- 



very large for his age. healthy and fleshy 
and we take a great deal of torn fort in him. j 
Now as to my work at home and my reg- "A 
ular work. I have much to say about it. I 
have much to rejoice-over, and have much 
to produce discouragement. Yet when 
these two causes are weighed in t' e balances 
of my past experience, the conclusion is that 
there is more to cause joy than discourage- 
ment. One of the sure evidences of progress . 
that Christianity has made in the past ol the 
country is an organized church composed of 
Indian converts, with few exceptions, and a 
church building which has been just dedi- 
cated, and the cost of which is $958-69. 
Eight hundred dollars of the amount was 
paid by the Society of Friends, and the rest, 
$158.69. with /very few exceptions, was made 
up of subscriptions from the Indian con- 
verts who ant members of the organization, ■ 
and the cMurch business and other work 
connected with such' organizations is «iow 
carried on by them under the direction of 
the missionary. All this is due t:> the un- 
tiring efforts of our late missionary. Rev. F. 
Franklin E. Elliott, and naturally the neces- 
sity which has compelled a change in mis- 
sionaries here and deprived our meeting of 
the faithful services of our dear friend,and 
his family, is cause of deep sorrow of heart 
to us, his children begotten through the 
Gospel, knowing that the work so blessed to 
him must be retarded thereby (or a time. 
But we trust that our Father who hath by 
him begun this good work among us, will 
by him He has sent perform it. . We wel- 
come our friend. Dr. Chas. W. Kirk, who 
has been sent by the Society of Friends, as 
successor to our late missionary. 

Our prayer meetings in the middle of the 
week are being fairly well attended ; also 
the Sabbath School, including, as it does, 
many ol the children from the Government 
1 school, in which lam teaching. We are 
' hopeful that a Sabbath evening meeting, 
I which has just been commenced, will attract 
i some who would not otherwise attend at all. 

While all this good work is going on. 
1 there are other forces at work in opposition, 
j One of these vices mcst to be deplored is 
j the peddling of whiskey in defiance of laws 
I of the United Stales Government, demoral- 
izing the Indians as it does, with not only 
the whiskey, but by the example of lawless- 
ness set before them by their pale-faced 
bi others. The latter are all sorts of outlaws 
and fugitives from justice, who congregate 
here from all parts of the United States ; 
and such being the case, I suppose no one 
can expect anything better from them. The 
United States Indian Agent here is powerless 
to execute the law— the very thing for which 
he is placed here to do. He has no force to 
call on for that duty— the most important 
branch of the Indian service and the most 
indispensable to the welfare and peace l of 
the community. We heard some days ago 
that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
passed through this country and stopped 
over one night at the Agency, but who 
would learn the true and real state of things 
in any place in that short length of time? 
But we hope he had some glimpse of the 
condition of this agency from the lips of 
some one. and that better things may be 
expected in the luture. 

This is but a faint representation of some 
of the difficulties that Christianity and In- 
dian civilization have to encounter, and I 
don't believe there is a single solitary agen- 
cy in this whole Territory that is exempted 
from such grave difficulties in some form. 
Yet.it is strange to say. in the face of all 
these, the Government at Washington and 
the people of the United States' wonder why 
the Indians don't become civilized as fast 
as they ought to. This question is very 
hatd to answer in the city of Washington 
and in the States generally, so as to con- 
vince people, but here it is an easy matter. 

But now my letter is too general ; I must 
bring it to a focus. Now, in regard to my 
people, the Shawnees, though deserving but 
little to be mentioned in relation to Christ- 
ianity and progress. 1 am glad to say that 
now they will probably soon receive their 
certificates of their land in severalty, which 
they took some ten years ago, but, unfor- 
tunately, the certificates were not issued, on 
account of defects in the "Allotment Roll.' 
The chiefs and head men are still opposing 
the idea of taking allotments which they 
already occupied ; and refused some time 
ago t»take any action in correcting the 
Allotment Roll, which had to be done be- 
fore the certificates can be issued ; so we 
youngsters, being authorized to act in the 
premraes by the Department, took it up, and 
corrected and properly certified it before the 
United States Indian Agent, to the great 
annoyance of the chiefs ; so now the roll is 
in the hands of the Department, and the 
certificates will be issued on that There 
are only a few of us who have consented to 
receive them, but I have reason to believe 
that a great many will when they see us get 
our certificates of our land. 

With kind wishes to you, in which my 
dear wife joins, I am always gratefully your 
friend. XJi ALFORD. 



Jan., 1886. 
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Western Sentiment on the Indian 
Question. 

Pierre, Dakota, Sept., 1885. 
The pretty and phenomenally prosperous 
town of Pierre— in western parlance cut 
down to Peer— is the present terminus of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 
This promising city lies at the foot of a 
noble valley miles in extent, between the 
bluffs of the river, and commands a vast 
and exhilarating prospect. It seemed almost 
too suggestive that, as we descended to the 
platforu, dusty and disheveled, and as usual 
somewhat preoccupied with our baggage, 
the peculiarly American strains of a brass 
band should announce the arrival. It was a 
relief to discover that this was no premedi- 
tated tribute to our importance but that the 
citizens of Pierre were celebrating that day 
with civic pride the first trip of their first 
street car. The coincidence, gave, however, 
a cheerful and festive air to the proceedings, 
as we took up our shawl-straps and valises 
and fell into step, keeping time to the music 
which followed us down to our hotel. ' 

the size and magnificence of things. A few 
rods away stretcned the pathless prairie; 
three or four scattered stores, splendid with 
plate glass, lined the broad plank side walks; 
the great hotel was almost empty, but the 
rooms had quite an air. and the manner of 
the proprietor was most impressive. The 
new street car in front, in all the freshness 
and glory of its nickel trimmings and red 
paint, bore the imposing legend, " Pierre 
, City Railway Company, No, 1." Our parlor 
was handsomely furnished in conventional 
hotel parlor style; the dining rooms of 
stately size, with plenty of windows, though 
the tables looked somewhat deserted. The 
menu included duck and venison, and every- 
thing was good, down to the cafe noir and 
the cheese. 

Pierre, Dakota, has grown with western 
audacity from a frontier town of fourteen 
saloons and five stores to an ambitious little 
city with 3.200 inhabitants and all the mod- 
ern improvements. We are in East Pierre; 
the " old town," a mile away, has a really 
good business' street sloping a little upward 
to the pretty new court house at its head, 
built in somewhat ornate style of the native 
brick, which has a pale harmonious coloring 
peculiarly attractive. A street near the 
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should be laid out to that end. Higher up. 
along the bluffs, only the line of upturned 
sod marks the future street corner, and 
rows of newly transplanted cottonwoods 
predict urban avenues. Here are some pleas- 
ant houses built or in process of building. 
We went over one unfinished house, ex- 
ceedingly well planned, and outwardly 
charming in the natural color of the brick. 
We looked at the great new reservoir, whidh 
is still in the hands of the workmen. Con- 
spicuous on the hill is the Presbyterian' 
College, a square solid looking brick build- 
ing which has already twenty five students. 

Fresh from the remote, inert, almost alien 
life of an Indian reservation, we can but ad- 
mire the restless push, pluck, daring and 
display that have made this place what it is 

perlectly op^n and allowable business enter- 
prise. The irrepressible question in widc- 
ake Pierre, as in all the border towns, is. 



interest both pecuniary and humanitarian. 
We acknowledge the rights of the Indian. 
Here is an opportunity for mutual conces- 
sion. Our future depends upon the country 
west of us. It is not iand we want, but 
communication with the Black Hills. 

Mr. Welsh replies with his usual happy 
union of the conciliatory and the direct. 
He speaks of the inexorable law of progress; 
of his sympathy (which is genuine), with 
the great onward movement of the people. 
"The end we propose is just; the only 
ooint is the method bv which we may gain 
that end. We opposed the Sioux commis- 
sion of 1882 because of the means it em- 
ployed, which were more than questionable. 
We arc in favor of the Dawes bill as a fair 
measure, and shall work to secure its pas- 
sage, and what will be more difficult, its 
acceptance by the Indians. You are aware 
that according to the treaty of 1&68, the 
signatures of three-fourthsof the male adult 
Indians will be required to make the bill a 
law. 1 luve recently met the principal men 
at all the agencies which I have visited, and 
put before them as strongly as I knew how 
the advantages to be gained Dy them and 
the policy of effecting a compromise. It 
has been suggested that it may be well to 
change somewhat the form of the compen- 
sation offered— to make it more attractive. 
Cows have been so often promised, and fail 
to appear, or appeared only of inferior qual- 
ity, that the Indian has come to regard the 
cow. I believe, as a sort of mythica. animal." 

Mr. Wells speaks of the interests of Cham- 
berlain, the terminus of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul, and recommended the 
changes proposed by Editor King of Cham- 
berlain. They desire a wider frontage on 
the river,* including the whole of Brule 
County. The bill presents Chamberlain 
with American Island for use as a city 
park, and Pierre would like Farm Island for 
the same purpose. This island lies nearly 
opposite the city, contains about 1,500 acres, 
250 of which make 1 a-\finc»naural park. 

Mr. Templeton cautiously suggests that no 
minor changes ought to be made which 
would endanger the success of the bill, 
President Blackburn of the Presbyterian 
College remarks that in choosing a location 
for the college the immediate opening of 
the reservation was contemplated. Parents 
usually send their children East to school. 
An Indian department is under consider- 
ation, and several Indians have this year 
made application to enter the college, Mr. 
Welsh speaks of the important reflex 
influences of Indian education in border 
towns, and instances the success of Bishop 
Hare's " Hope School " in Springfield, Da- 
kota ; of the school at Albuquerque. New 
Mexico, and others. It is proposed that an 
opinion be prepared for the Indian Rights 
Association by the men of Pierre in regard 
to the Dawes bill and the establishment of 
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ight here on the | 
western frontier, where the division is sharp- | 
est, the conflict most keen, with growing 
fairness and respect. There is a painful in- 
terest in studying the contrast between the 
two banks of the river; the treacherous Mis-, 
souri, with its unknown currents and sand- 
bars, the only visible barrier; on the east 
bank, the sharp, practical, selfish, intense, 
money - making, speculating, aggressive- 
American ; on the west, the reluctant, in- 
ert," proud, dependent, helpless, irresisiible 
Indian. On this side flaunts the cru^e, attrac- 
tive, ambitious little city, on the other lie 
the vast, barren, lovely, useless solitudes. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh, the untiring exponent 
of Indian rights, met to-day, by invitation, 
the leading citizens of Pierre, to discuss the 
Dawes Sioux bill for opening the reserva- 
tion. The interview,- if not important, was 
at least significant. A delegation of repre- 
sentative western men, wno are. in some 
sort typical Americans, get together in the 
parior of the Wells House to approve a 
measure which commends itself largely to 
our philanthropy, and to accept and invite 
co-operation on philanthropic grounds. 
There is a striking similarity of type among 
them ; the ruddy, cleans-shaven complexion, 
the clear, grey eye, the prominent nose, the 
fluent business manner, appearand reappear 
under slight disguises. 

Mayor McClure opens the discussion with 
commendable readiness and tact. We con- 
cede, he says, the interests of the Indian 
Rights Association in the reservation— an 



tion in gaining political 
Welsh effectively illustrates by an 
account of the signal success arrived at in 
the case of the starving Picgan Indians, 
through personal letters from constituents 
who were influenced directly by the Indian 
Rights Association. The way to influence 
legislation is through public opinion. 

The Association wants justice for the Crow 
Creek settlers. Mr. Welsh mentionsaclausc 
in the bill, proposed by Senator Dawes, 
which provides thaLall genuine settlers have 
a prior right to take up claims on the lands 
which they have improved, when these lands 
shall have been thrown open, and that if 
these claims exist on lands which are not 
thrown open by the bill. Congress shall re- 
pay their loss. It is generally agreed in 
Pierre that something should be done for 
the settlers. 

Little credit ; s given to rumors of prob- 
able political influence affecting the measure. 
" It is said that the Democrats wish to turn 
emigration to the south, but Randall, Hol- 
man, and other leaders of the house and of 
the party favor our movement." 

It is moved and carried that resolutions be 
drawn up expressing the sympathy of border 
men with the policy of the Indian Rights 
Association. The general impression, is 
strong that in spite of King's bluster 
(politely termed radicalism out here), no 
opposition is to be expected from Chamber- 
lain, and there seems to be no floubt that 
Dakota will work for the bill during the 
coming session. The harmony of the con- 
ference is perfect and a good impression 
seems to have been made all round. We 
are all more or less selfish, but it' does no' 
follow that we are unscrupulous. It is prob- 
able that the average western man has trie 
best interests of the Indian quite as much at 
heart as has his prototype in the East, where 
the urgent pressure of business necessities 
is comparatively ur.felt. 

Elaine Goodale. 
—In Hartford Couranl. 



Among the Dakotas. 
From tke Boston Journal, 
Sitting in the summer twilight at the 
door ol the mission house at Crow Creek, 
talking over the day's adventures, an Indian 
ounted policeman dashes up to the gate: 
Boat whistles. Major!" A scattering of the 
quiet group— a. race for the Major's house— 
a distracted catching up of scattered belong- 
ings; the policeman sent galloping ahead to 
keep the boat, which was not expected till 
next day: then, a three-mile drive, rapid 
the prairie, slow perforce through the 
dim, grape-scerited thicke:; red lights glow 
between the trees, and we reach the landing 
to find the monsteV tied up for the night. 
We finish our talk on deck ; the traveller is 
commended to the captain's care; good 
nights and good byes are said, and I am — 
not off but on. The next sunrise finds us 
actually afloat on the Missouri. 

Five days and nights from Crow Creek up 
to Standing Rock. One might be half way 
across the Atlantic on a s!<-w line. Rut in^ 
stead of the unvarying circle of sea and sky, 
e is the interest of novel scenes day af- 
ter day; ever changing shores,]bluffs of everv 
fantastic and beautiful form, lovely wooded 
bottom lands with meadows smooth as a 
lawn Now we stop below a timbered bluff 
to take in wood. Under the dark boughs 
an Indian, in scarlet leggi'nsand blue blank- 
et, sits statue-like on his horse, not for the 
finishing touch he gives our picture, but to 
sell his wood pile at S3 a cord. The long 
plank slides up the bank, the roustabouts 
tramp up and down with their loads, the 
wood is on board, and the sacks of flour 
that help pay for it are off, and we are off 
too. Now we tie up to wait for a wind storm 
to declare its intention. The clouds roll up, 
indigo, and purple, and green, with ominous 
lifting on the horizon. Is it a cyclone ? W,e 
look for funnel shapes. Lightnings begin 
to dart on the furthest hills. But the storm 
passes round us ; a ray falls through a rift 
and throws a path of silver across the dark 
waters, then broadens till the whole land- 
scape is smiling again. Now we slide up a 
sand bar. with a shiver and % shock that 
sends us out of. our chairs. -The great 
spars rigged at the bow. plunge' their long 
arms into the mu'd to lift us over ; the en- 
gine puffs and sighs and strains— here we 
go. The pilot's bell rings for soundings; 
the men dip their measuring poles and 
shout the report up to an echo above, who 
drawls it on to the pilot : "Three — feet," 
"Three— ee feet" 'Three and a half/' " Three 

—ceanda half "Six and a half" "Si—x 

ana a ha/t—f" "Seven feet" "Seh—ven 

fe — et" "No bottom" "N0--0 bottom/" 

Any depth over seven feet is bottomless to 
a Missouri steamboat. Five days and nights 
of this sort with a chair on the shady side 
of the deck, and journal and sketch book at 
hand, arc not tedious on a comfortable boat 
like the "General Terry " with a good Vir- 
ginia "aunty" and "uncle" for stewardess 
and cook, an excellent table and an intelli- 
gent, courteous captain like Capt.|\Voolfolk, 
who has been on the river for forty years, 
except when he commanded a transport on 
the Red river and other waters during the 
war. You are not impatient even when 
you take a day to circle the beautiful "Great 
Bend." twenty-eight miles round a rich bot- 
tom land which is only a mile and a half 
across. The river makes a complete letter 
S. The bend on the west side is fenced 
across, and. makes a great natural corral for 
the Lower Brule herds. Some of the Indi- 
an farmers have also had the good judg- 
ment to take up their farms here. Among 
them is the father of two of our Hampton 
boys. A hat is waved from the bank, the 
boat draws up to the shore and they come 
on board to greet their friend and sell their 
woodpile to the captain to add to the fund 
that will helpstart one of them in an East- 
ern theological seminarv next fall. 

Finding that the Terry must lie all 1 one 
day discharging freight for the Black Hills 
and receiving it for the upper agencies, I 
took the opportunity to visit Rev. Thomas 
Riggs' mission at Peoria Bottom, under the 
American Missionary Association. Crossing 
in a skiff to Pierre, a rising town, county 
seat of Hughes County, claiming I was told, 
5,000 inhabitants, with several churches, 
a fine Court House and a Presbyterian 
"university," I drove fifteen miles up the 
river to Mr. Riggs' place. From the top of 
Snake Butte the prairie spreads out like a 
map below you for twenty-five or thirty 
miles eastward, sprinkled with rich farms in 
full cultivation, golden wheat fields, waving 
corn, here and there large farm buildings; 
already a settled country. For the rest of 
the road until it reaches the bottom you 
pass through unimproved land, unoccupied 
except by, here ahd there, a crumbling 
claim shanty held by absent owners. Peo- 
ria bottom extends for seven miles along the 
river, two miles in width at the widest part, 
with large timber and rich soil ; a very beau- 
tiful section. I found Mr. and Mrs. Riggs 
at hon e in his capacious log house on one 
of his own fine farms, and received cordial 



welcome and hospitable invitation to spend 
the night. The mission building stands 
near his house; as yet only a church, used 
also as a school house, and a small building 
which last winter housed twelve girls. The 
association was just about to put up another 
buildme, for which the money had been 
given, to accomodate, with dormitory and 
school rooms, fifty girls. Government will 
help the enterprise with an appropriation of 
$150 for each ; one of the good results of 
the wave of interest started at the East. It 
seems an excellent location for the school. 
The girls will be taken chiefly from the 
Cheyenne River Agency, and the Missouri, 
which the Indians around there are afraid 
to cross, will keepthem more within bounds 
than it they were nearer home. 

t Of the twenty-one Indian families that en- 
tered claims here in' V879, when the land 
was made public domain, but seven remain 
in possession — a pool showing. Mr. Riggs, 
however, declares that it is no* a failure. 
He says he remarkeq to the United States 
Receiver who was sent out to take the en- 
tries, that if half held on for the five years 
required to "prove up" and get a title for 
their homesteads, he should be glad. The 
Receiver replied that he might well be, for 
that was a higher proportion than hoids 
among the white settlers. The white race 
has the good fortune not to be on trial for 
life with jndgment depending on isolated 
cases. The homesteaders were among a 
number originally sent over, as I have since 
been informed, by General Harney, in 1867, 
because, having been scouts, etc. among 
the whites, they had learned and desired to 
cultivate their land, which the wild Indians' 
would not let them do peaceably on the 
west side. Mr. Riggs moved over among 
them and started a mission. In '72 or '73. 
the land was made an Executive reservation 
by President Grant and continued so till "79, 
when it was thrown open for settlement 
the Indians, bv their treaty, h iving "squat- 
ters' rights" of first entry. Then the pres- 
sure of white settlers crowding in around 
them began, with persuasions from their 
friends on the west side. After five years 
of reservation life it was again a new depart-' 
ure. Not knowing or appreciating the val- 
ue of their land, one after another was in- 
duced to relinquish his claim for a trifle 
that seemed to him a good price, usually a 
worked out pair of horses, a harness eight 
or ten years old, an old wagon, and $4° or 
S50. up to $350. in money. Mr. Riggs says, 
that thoie who have gone are doing better 
on the reservation in their farming, &c., for 
their experience on the east side ; that some 
regret their folly, and he emplovs three as 
teachers at his mission stations "there. The 
lesson of the experiment seems to be that, 
to protect Indians on lands in severalty,, 
they should be made inalienable from the 
first. The first five years are the hardest, in 
their ignorance and inexperience— their lapds 
an irresistible temptation to many abAut 
them. If they could hold out by themselves 
for those five years, the let-alone policy 
might do for the rest. 

I went to see the homes of some of the 
surviving "fittest." The best were those of 
Yellow Hawk, who has 15 acres under cul- 
tivation, and Spotted Bear, who has 25,. 
wfth more broken, part rented and the rest 
in hay and timber. Both have large, com- 
fortable log houses, very neatly furnished 
and kept. Their children of school age, 
and those of another of the homesteaders, 
are all at school in Philadelphia, Santce or 
in the mission school near there. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Riggs set 
me across the river in their canoe and the 
Terry kindly stopped to take me up. Soon 
to Cheyenne River, where L,had time, while 
the boat stopped, to drive with Maj. Swan 
and his sister-in-law, who is a teacher at 
the Government school, up to the agency 
over roads flooded at several places up to- 
the hubs of the wagon wheels by a clouds 
.burst the night before. ( I was glad to look 
very thoroughly over the Government 
boarding school house. It is for boys alone, 
accommodating fifty to seventy with a farm 
of 80 acres worked by the students under the 
agency farmer. Quite a number of the boys x ^ 
were remaining through vacation to carry 
on the farm ; yet— not to compare with oth- 
er agency schools — I believe I must say that 
it was the most absolutely neat boys' school 
house that I ever saw anywhere. Every- 
thing shone with cleanness from kitchen to 
dormitories. I was interested to learn that 
all the housework* done by the boys them- 
selves, who also he^> in the washing and do 
all the ironing "as handsomely as any wo- 
man," said their enthusiastic teacher. In 
the pleasant, well-fitted school room, the 
pictorial representation of the next day's 
Sunday School lesson was neatly drawn oa 
the black-board in colored crayons by one 
of the pupils. The rules for English speak- 
ing are very rigorous, and the teachers 
claim great success in carrying them out. 

The girls are taught at the Episcopal Mis- 
sion School, which had 38 last year. It has 
been for seven years under the very success- 
ful charge of Mr. and Mrs. Kinney, and is 
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considered a model school. It is supported 
by the church chiefly, the buildings sup- 
plied by Government. More room is now 
needed. I had the pleasure ot meeting Mr. 
and Mrs. Kinney on the boat with two of 
their bright little pupils, and also, their in- 
dustrial teacher, who said that they work 
well, and told with pride of their chicken 
coop, and the 300 eggs they packed this 
summer. _ 

I had a long talk with Major Swan. He 
told me he had just asked the Government 10 
establish a school of trade at the agency to 
accomodate 150 boys to be taken from the 
camps and from other agencies and taught 
carpentry, shoe making, tinsmithing and 
harness making, utilizing students who had 
learned trades at the East as teachers or 
foremen as far as possible. The chances 
for returned students now are only as labor- 
ers or farmers. He has obtained a place for 
one at his trade in a tin! shop at Pierre, and 
has a place for another as assistant teacher 
■ in one of the Government day schools. He 
has six such schools, and there should be 
They have an average 



ach. The j record ot our Hampton students and other , tute. applaud the movement now on foot to 
nteresting matters, grave and gay, includ- erect a memorial to Franz Daniel Pastorius; 

Poet, Historian, Surveyor and School 



ing Major* McLaughlin's finished work at 
i Devil's Lake, which I am just going to see. 
klay. Writing this in the depot. Train whis 
» tling. It is well to know wrien to "quit. 
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Helen W. Ludlow. 



ing every neighborhood within 

nortnern part we visited on my way to Fort 
Lincoln. I never had more interesting ex- 
cursions. It was the third visitation the 
Major had made since the first of M 
He makes it a point to sec every lamily 
their own home at least three or four times 

a year. Every settlement has its Indian I — — 

•district farmer." a young roan who having How the Dramshops pay the Taxes. 

. , - , . ^"n^nlp ! Whenever in city, county or country, an 
chool, can help his people ■ made to c , ose the dramshops, 

somewhat in their first atwmpts keep Se^KrterTand proprietors of these in- 
track of all they do and report for furth" 
aid, if needed, to the agency farmers 
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agent. One of the young fellows 
to escort us through his district. Every- 
where the .-(/^-Father was greeted with 
smiles and welcome. . His intelligent and 
agreeable wife's tract- of Indian blood and 
perfect use and comprehension of their 
tonfcue makes her a valuable aid in getting 
en rapport with the natives, as well as in in- 
terpreting, but his own sympathetic nature, 
fluency in the language, and his real inter- 
— . :., .u„ people are his chiel passports. 

children to knpw who are 



had some farm training at the Government 
and Mission school, can help his pcopl ^ 

I the supporters and proprietors of these 
'Jvfl ! stitutiXns raise the crv. "if you close 

bars. yo\ will lose the revenue, and so have 
to pay higher taxes." We answer: 

1. The Dramshops Lessen the amount 
of Assessable Property. 

Every week they gather in thousahds of 
dollars which would otherwise be deposited 
in savings banks, or be spent in home im- 
provements and comforts. They are the 
enemies of 



of twenty 
students as 
well, not re 
The Indi 

rious bands, uu ...~*.. j-„ . . 

families. The total school attendance last 
year was 348 with an average of nearly 300. 
The Indians seem anxious to send their 
children to the, agency schools and fifty ap- 
plications were made during vacation (or 
admission to the boys' school. One of the 
returned Hampton students will be taken 
back to Hampton this fall at his own re- 
quest. 

At 9 o'clock the ladies kindly drove back 
with me to the boat, through the pitchy 
darkness and the floods, fn the deepest of 
these, a young Missouri, we were fairly in 
when a shout and a lightning flash revealed 
just ahead a Government wagon stuck in 
the mud with its load of freight for Fort 
Bennett. Mules and driver were in an 
equally desperate state pf mind. Our Indi- 
an driver calmly surveyed the scene, then 
plunged us into unknown depths, and we 
got safely round, leaving tbefh stuck. The 
brave ladies went home. I regaled myself 
till midnight on my mail from home. The 
next day we were quietly steaming up 
the river again. I was sorry to pass by St. 



■ quit 



The first point of interest in our threi 
days' drive was a neat white school housi 
on' the edge of the Sitting Bull Camp, when 
two returned Hampton girls are teaching anc 
keeping house together. Our visit was un 
expected, but everything was in order ; thei 
school room, with seats for thirty, black 
boards and charts, and English readers 
their bedroom with their Hampton pictu 



P " the coi 

fastened upon the wall; their tiny kitchen . 
and cook stove, and the girls themselves, I thc count 
who came, in delighted surprise, to meet us; ! f_ unatics and idiots 

Rosa Bear Face, the dignified young princi- , M o( the ^payers. Three-filths of 
pal, Frances Whitecow. with a Marion Har- ^ , Qn and idiocy of the country comes 
land cook book in her hand It ™ J » direct |, or i nr ji,tctly horn ;ke intinipeniice 
sight to touch the heart. I did not wonder 
member of the House Committee 



Their patrons are not allowed to accumu- 
late propert v. and consequently the assess- 
able value "f thc community is not increas- 
ing so far ;n they can hinder it, but con- 
tinually diminishing. 

2. The Dramshops Cause the Heav- 
iest Burden of Taxation. 

When a citizen is turned into a pauper, 
he becomes a non-producer, and/ the com- 
munity has to support him. Nine-tenths of 
all the paupers graduate Irohrf the dram- 
shops. 

When a citizen is turned into a criminal. 

y is taxed to punish and take 
Four-fifths of all the crime of 
the result of the dramshops. 

kept up at the 



saw it th 

this solves the Ii 
night late ' I was 



me river again. » wnj iu y*=o «j 
Stephen's Episcopal mission without a visit, 
but a Missouri steamboat is not to be 
dropped and picked up again very soon, and 
I went on to my destination. 

STANDING ROCK. 

Major McLaughlin, of Standing Rock 
agency, is one of the men who impresses 
you as having been created expressly for 
their position— all the more that their abil- 
ities would fill many another. Let us hope 
with his Indians, that the "Great Father" 
Will appreciate the fact, for their sakes and 
the country's, and allow no pressure for of- 
fice to lose a man to the service who could 
not be spared or replaced. Four years ago 
his accomplished success at Devil's Lake 
agency— which I hope soon to see and re- 
port to you— marked him as the man lor 
this larger post, and to take charge of Sit- 
ting Bull and his surrendered hostiles who 
were sent there to be under his care. What 
he has already done and is doing*at Stand- 
ing Rock, I will try to give you some idea 
of. ., , 

Here is a jurisdiction seventy miles long, 
with nearly 5000 Indians of different bands, 
including a camp of recent hostiles. When 
Major McLoughlin went there they were 
huddled in great numbers close around the 
agency ; cultivating no wheat, raising! their 
corn in common, living in tepees, anq de- 
pending on rations and the hunt, the drums 
for the dances sounding night after night 
in the camps. There is now no appearance 
of a camp at the agency. They have gone 
out in small, bands, which are scattering 
more and more, continually, all over the 
reservation ; along the creeks and bottom 
land* first, where they find water, food and 
range for their cattle. Nothing is held in 
common. Every family has its individual 
field or patch, from a half acre to twenty 
acres; raising corn, oats, vegetables and 
wheat. Theharbarous sun dance and med- 
icine dance are abolished, and the great ma- 
jority dress habitually in citizens clothes. 
The camps of the late hostiles. have been, 
naturally, the last to start, and look most 
like a camp* but even that is beginning to 
scatter out, under the wise and kind en- 
couragement of the agent. Even old Sit- 
ting Bull himself, off in the East adorning 
Buffalo Bill's show, where the Government 
sent him to keep him out of mischief, has 
caught the inspiration of his people, and 
sent home a hundred dollars of his earnings 
to buy them a mowing machine 

I have to thank the Major for giving us 
full opportunity to see every part of the 
work. With a pleasant camping party of 
six, I drove over the southern part of the 
reservation, a drive of a hundred and twen- 
ty mile*, camping out two nights and vislt- 
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imer exclaimed ; "Well, 
ian problem 1" A fort- 
iked by a lady fiftyjmiles 
school house: "How can it pay 
to educate Indians, when it is well known 
that they always go back to their blanket? 

We camped the first night in an unfin- 
ished school house, to be opened this fall, 
forty-five miles from the agency, in the 
edge of a grove on Grand River, a beautiful 
site, midway between Long Feather s and 
Gray Eagle s settlements It will accomo- 
date eighty children from there, and, as 
some come from a long distance, a single 
midday meal will be given them 
teachers will be another Hampton gi 
her husband, a well educated half 
We drove out to see Gray Eagle, who is 
brother-in-law> of. Sitting Bull, and only 
came out this last spring. He was in the 
hay field. We stopped a moment to speak 
to the two Mesdames Sitting Bull, and 
laugh at the youngest scion swinging in her 
cradle under her mosquito bar tent, waiting 
for her father to come home and give her a 
name. Then we drove out to thc field and 
found the men getting in their last load. 
They hastened to meet us. Gray Eagle, 
well named— tall, sinewy, keen-eyed— sat 
himself down on thc pole of the mowing 
machine to talk with the Ate, whi'e his 
young men gathered round him and stood 
leaning on their hay forks, in farmers dress, 
but with long hair floating or braided, rem- 
nants of vermillion round some of the 
bright eyes, athletic dancers every one. but 
now as vigorously at work, starting on the 
white man's road. I wish I could give you 
the picture they made in the sunset-lighted 
harvest field. 

Long Feather's camp, which we saw next 
day. had come out a year ago, and forty- 
five farms were well started. Antelopes 
people, forty families, had been out for four 
years— the first to leave the agency. Last 
-1--:- — am H<»ctffiv*r1 bv hall. 
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•f the work of the po- 
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years — tnc urai. w —— 
year their crops were destroyed by hail 
This year there is more of everything than 
they need, and the old chief declared his in- 
tention to sell, "like white people. ' His 
fine, fat cattle were feeding in the meadow. 
Here, too. we saw one of Mr. Riggs mis- 
sion stations. The reservation is chiefly 
under Roman Catholic influences, but the 
Major liberally encourages every good 
work helped Bishop Hare to select the 
beautiful site of the new Episcopal mission 
house at Oak Creek, and is a warm friend 
of Mr. Phelps, the native presbyter at An- 
telope's camp Mr. Phelps was one of the 
Peoria Bottom settler* and gave us a naive 
explanation of his removal: "I was there in 
•75— two years. Then I got drowned in 
the river, and I got mad and quit. My po- 
nies were drowned dead, and 1 got drowned 
twice, and got mad and quit.' Could there 
be more sufficient reason for discourage- 

m We ? camped that night in the unfinished 
church of the Oak Creek Episcopal Mission, 
whose young curate, lonely and undergoing 
an experience of ivy poisoning and Indian 
housekeeping, looked as if he might sympa- 
thize in Mr. Thelps's sentiments. On our 
lone drive home next day we visited several 



Calls 
public i 
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may be trace, 
ipoverishme* : 
Police have til 
the people. ' '1 

Fully three-fours) 
„ -e is to look after I 
products - 

If the taxpayer will carefully examine th 
items of his tax bill, he will find that except- 
ing the items for schools anJ improvements, 
nearly the whole of what he p,,-s is -Saddled 
upon him by these "institutions,^ 

For illustration let us turn to i_.jston City 
Document No. 66, and we find there the fol- 
lowing appropriations: 

City Hospital. $153,000. 

New Dormitory Hospital, 40,00c 

Overseers of Poor. 1 1 5.5°°... . 

Public Institutions. • 7' 6 . 3 5°- 

(Almshouses, etc.) ,| 

Police, 972.616. 

Police Station. Boylston St., 40,000. 

Additiqn to Police Station, 12,000. 

Court Expenses, 275.000. 

Total, $2,324,866. 
of which expenditure nine-tenths if not more 
is made necessary by the liquor traffic of 
this city! 

$2,092,374 paid by the sober citizen to 
maintain the 2786 Legalized dramshops of 
Boston! Over 1200 sell without a city li- 
cense. ... , 

The money received from the license fees 
of these 2786 liquor saloons amounts to 
$507,672, which with $165,000 received from 
labor of prisoners, crops, etc.; makes $672,- 
672. This is offered by these political econ- 
omists as an offset to the $2,092,374 which 
is taken out of the pocket ol the sober citi- 
zen to support the products of the liquor 
saloons. 

Truly the "revenue" reason for tolerating 
these ulcers on the body politic is a deplo- 
rable fallacy I 

A Pastorius Monument : 

Frtm a Ctrmantotnn Puftr. 

A meeting of the Officers and pupils of 
the Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute was held in Virginia Hall Nov. 30th, 
1885. which was addressed by Mr. Horace J. 
Smith of Santa Barbara, Cal. Mr. Smith 
gave a succinct account of the life and char- 
acter of Pastorius, and jocosely suggested 
that probably he and such men as Whittier, 
and Brown 01 Ossawatomie. were color blind : 
that their sympathies, in other words, ran 
without reference to tinge or skin. 
Gen. Armstrong made some few appro- 

— --!#» a «H ■iihrnill^H th* followinc 



Teach..., 

Resolved. That we will forever honor the 
memory of Pastorius— one of the many 
great Germans who have added to the sum 
of human happiness by their intellect and 
their courageous deeds. 

A motion was promptly made by Major 
Boykin (Military Instructorof the Institute), 
and duly seconded, that the resolution be 
adopted. They were heartily endorsed, and 
when Gen. Armstrong asked for the nays for 
parliamentary form sake, there was no one 

the large audience to say it nay. 

Thus has this influential body ol young 

;n and women, 'representing all shades of 
coloOcome/forward to take their stand 
alongside thfe German element, the Quakers 
and all other freedom lovers to do honor to 
Pastorius. [ v 

Correspondence! ^ 
From a private letter from our good 
friend, Gen Marshall, we are permitted 
to make tlie< following extracts* which 
will interest his friends and ours :, 

" Miss H. and I quite enjoyed our work 
during the two days of the Fair held bv.the 
ladies of King's Chapel, in aid of the Boys' 
Hospital at Hampton Institute. Both days 
of the Fair wgre stormy, but the result was 
successful beyond expectations. The School 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Foote 
and the ladies ol the parish, by whose efforts . 
this convenient hospital has been provided. 

It was feared that Miss Foote. who was 
deeply interested in the object of the Fair, 
would not live to know of its successful re- 
sult, as the week before it took place she 
was not expected to live through the day. 
But she rallied, and was comparatively com- 
fortable till a few days after the close of the 
Fair, when she peacefully sank to her rest. 
The last gift of flowers received during her 
life was a box of roses, etc., from the Indian 
girls at Winona, which came a few hours 
before her departure. The hospital in 
which she was so much interested will" al- 
ways be associated with her last days by her 
friends, and will be a fitting memorial. 

You perhaps know that I begin the new 
vear in harness again. The Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who are soon to occupy their new 
and commodious building, which is pro- 
nounced one of the finest specimens of 
architecture in the city, are about to enlarge, 
or perhaps ! should say. to organize and sys- 
tematize their Southern and Indian Educa- 
tional work ; and I have been appointed to 
take charge of the new bureau, which, I hope, 
will prove an important instrumentality jar 
good. It will not surprise you to know that 
the establishment of this branch of the So- 
ciety's work has been made possible mainly / 
through the liberality of a few ladies whom 
ipton has reason to hold in grateful re- 
membrance. It will be a congenial work, 
and 1 earnestly hope I may have the ability 
and strength to meet all its requirements. 

When this reaches you, Santa Claus will 
have made his annual visit, and the children 
will be rejoicing in his gifts. How we 
should enjoy looking in upon you all ! 

Tell the boys that while I was waiting for 
the summons to the charms of the dentist's 
chair, I caught sight of a stauette on a 
bracket, which I at once recognized as that 
of a man 1 used often to see in the streets 
of Boston during the war, and who was 
called " The Yankee Doodle Man," He had 
a lot of old boots slung over his shoulders, 
and his ample pockets were stuffed with old 
shoes, which stuck out like the toys from 
Santa Claus's pack.' His mouth was puck- 
ered as if whistling, and I could almost hear 
as I gazed on, this dumb statuette the famil- 
iar tune whose notes from his puckered lips 
had so often attracted my attention. It was 
like meeting an old friend of the war days, 
id I asked Dr. Libby where he got such a 
:rfect copy of the original Yankee Doodle 
Man. He quietly replied. "I made it from 
life ;" and I found from that and other 
works that my dental operator was indeed a 
skilful sculptor. He told me to my surprise. 
.u-» .. VmmItm DnnHle Man. whose 
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priate remarks and submitted the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas : Franz Daniel Pastorius, who 
emigrated from Crefield in 1683. and was the 
first German settler in America, having been 
also the first (with the other members of his 
Quaker meeting in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia) to make a public formal protest in 
America against "the iurine, selling^ and 
holding of human beings in slavery' is a 
man whose greatness should be known and 

^Th^f^i Resolved, That we, the officers 
and siuaenuof the Hampton Normal Inst.- 



that this "Yankee Doodle Man," whose 
name is Sawtell, had made a fortune of two 
hundred thousand dollars, since he began 
without,a copper, to whistle his way to suc- 
cess. Atracting attention by his original 
methoxKf advertising ; he bought old boots 
and shoes for a song, skilfully repaired 
them, sold them for good prices, saved and 
invested his money, and now, with an inde- 
pendent fortune, still pursues his calling, as 
I am told, though I have' not met him since 
my return to Massachusetts. This only 
shows what persistency and economy will 
accomplish, and though his whimsical idea 
of whistling himself into a fortune is not 
one many of us would care to adopt if we 
could, and might not be able to if we, would, 
yethi.^conve^ajgjod.es^n. 

J. F. B. Ma« 



Jan., 1886. 
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"While She Lived, She Shone." 

Deeply sympathizing with our 
friends who mourn the loss of this 
light from their home, and grateful, 
wilh them, for its clear shining, whose 
beams were shed ev*i as far as Hamp- 
ton, we rejoice with them in the rays 
that fall from the higher sphere where 
she lives and shines. 

"In this city, loth inst.. Mary, daughter of 
Henry Wilder and Frances Eliot Foote, 21 
years. I month, 4 days. 

It. is seldom that God calls to his own 
peace and joy a sweeter or a stronger soul 
than that of this dear child. We call her 
child, for she was one in purity and sim- 
plicity : but she was a woman, nay, a per- 
fect saint, in strength of endurance, and in 
the victorious and unmurmuring bearing of 
her heavenly Father's will. 

Bright and lovely are the memories of her 
childhood. She was full of delight in God's 
beautiful world, and brought joy and sun- 
sh ne to all who loved her. She grew sweetly 
and naturally, as God's flowers crow ; and 
hers was a constant growth. More and 
more, she became the companion and friend, 
the loving and careful sister, filling each re- 
lation o' life earnestly and simply. So great 
was the outward charm of brightness and of 
sweetness that few, perhaps, fully realized 
the deep strength which lay below. Such 
constant thoughtful helpfulness can come 
only from true dedication to God's service — 
a dedication which made her ready ever to 
give up the work she loved to do for Him 
and forhischildren.with unquestioning faith. 
In her weakness, it was given to her to serve 
others more than is often permitted to one 
in full health and strength, as* the plan of 
building a hospital at the Hampton School 
(which has been long near her heart, since 
she saw its need in a visit to Virginia last 
spring) has just b. en carried out to compl 
turn by her friends ' " 
for her sake. 

Without a single 
ful serenity and pe 
thing after another 
urage 



in King's Chapel, 1 rgely 

murmur, with a wonder- 
are, she surrendered one 
. through -months of un- 
nd patience — 
— _ .neets this moment's need, I leave the rest ; 
And always trusting shall be always blest." 
Her love for herlrtends. her keen interest in 
all that Defell them, and her delight in flow- 
railed to brighten the longest day 



ern counties of Missouri, i.f which a 
description has lately been given in the 
Boston Transcript. Ten years ago the 
Rev. John A. McAfee started a " col- 
lege " in Parkville, Mo, with seventeen 
students, not one • f whom had any 
visible means of defraying the cost of 
their education, if we except, thai is, 
their willingness to work. The writer 
in the Transcript says : 

Ten dollars a month is necessary for the 
support of each student, and many cannot 
pay that, the amount being paid by gifts 
from churches or individual friends of the 
college. Colonel George S. Park of Lostant. 
111., gave land, a stone hotel, barns, sheds, 
etc., and President McAfee adopted the 
scholars into his family, and. with his wife, 
has ever since sustained the kind, watchful 
relationship of parent to his rapidly increas- 
ing flock. 

VTo provide clothing, food, fuel, books, 
teachers, he had no wealth — but yes. he had. 
not the convenient coin of the realm, but the 
true riches of energy, ingenuity, courage, 
perseverance and a faith that could bring 
water from the flinty rock or manna to the 
ground. 

This last item must be taken emit %rano 
salis, as the fact is that during their first 
winter, which followed the great grasshopper 
invasion, when nearly all the hard-earned 
products of their farming were destroyed, 
they subsisted for a long time on turnips and 
water, with an occasional diet of cabbage. 
This was a time of great hardship, and the 
heroism of that little band is only equalled, 
not surpassed, by the Pilgrim Fathers, wh<«c 
early suffering on our barren coast gr-t-j;o 
tjjis land an unfailing consecration lo 1 

At the time of th» i^,,<.«- ne.'* by meat 
gave out. and for two'. fine nai 1 nis there 
was naught to eat but bread, pc -toes and a 
wonderful gravy composed of - a d and flour. 
This was made " thick '"*Sb" like the 
witches' broth in Macbe' . here was no 
Butter, never any kind .essert. no nour- 
ishing combinations 1 < and eggs, i, 

Sometimes cornbrea , varied the fare ; 
there was coffee and always sorghum .syrup, 
made on the farm. The last was palatable, 
and enables many . dry morsel to take the 
final "leap in • e dark," but it was an un- 
daily consumption. Right 



There is something stimulating in 
merely reading of such things as these, 
and it is impossible but that the answer 
to such an appeal as this work makes, 
must come, when the need is known 
and appreciated. 
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of her Ulness. Such a day was her 1 twenty- j here let me My 1 never heard the slightest 
first birthday (November 6) 1 yet she said at 1 complaint 'nm any student at the leanness 
its close " 1 have bad a very happy birth- °t the larder or the necessity forwork or ex- 
day with so many loving friends." ■■ Simply ! posure in those trying I 
Lhankful," she murmured to herself at an- 1 Sue' a 1 



All this was not merely accident of a 
sweet and sunny nature : it was a victory. 
The secret of it was in her perfect accept- 
ance of God's will and in her child-like trust. 
To one who loved her besc, who was praying 
to bear the pain in her stead, she said, with 
an expression upon her face never to be for- 
gotten. " You must not say that : it was sent 
to me, and not to you." And her last words 
on the closing morning of her bright young having sf.od the test they generally 
life were. " Sunshine, sunshine all the time." , tinued. The purpose ol lhe college - 

Surely, it is true of such a life, though its 
light has passed beyond our sight— 



nlyset — one third of it 
worn- ,ly— it would be haVd to find in an- 
oth town on this globe. They knew their 
fat .er, President McAfee, did for them the 
very best possible. They had fair notice at 
t v eir entrance into the family what to ex- 
pect, and if health failed and zeal to pursue, 
t ley could step out and make room for 
others longing for the privilege. Not many 
would leave, however, for at the start they 
ken on trial for th 



The Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for the State of 
Virginia, whir}^ has just reached us, 
ought to be in the handSyOf every 
farmcrin the State. The subjects.treat- 
ed are all of importance and are han- 
dled with a conciseness which is worthy 
of imitation. They are as follows: 

Commercial fertilizers, their value 
and modes of application. Ensilage in 
silos and in the open air, Grape culture 
and wine making in Virginia, with sta- 
tistics of European vineyards, Hog 
Cholera, Sheep and grass, with an in- 
teresting notice of some foreign varie- 
ties of clover, Sweet Pota;oes with es- 
pecial regard to keeping them Seed 
distribution, and the Report of the 
State chemist 

Taking them in their order as above, 
we propose to give a resume of the 
conclusions arrived at, believing that 
there are some among our readers who 
will be glad to get them even in this 
condensed shape. 

■Of commercial fertilizers Mr. Har- 
rison says, that while their use is still 
largely experimental, he thinks it safe 

"That fertilizers of all kinds, and phps- 
I phates especially, act best where there 
j is plenty of vegetable matter in the 
soil " In combination with cow peas 
and grass, compost heaps made with 
farm manure, leaf mould, or any sim- 
ilar substance, and phosphates are 
strongly recommended, and in all cases 
he admits that commercial fertilizers 
should be plowed in fwfm three to 
seven inches. 

Attention is attracted to the new 
system of packing ensilage in the open 
air, under a weight of 2000 pounds to 
the square yard, with only a plank 
covering, or wilh a shed on two sides 
to prevent its careening. French aud 
English testimony is all in favor 
of this. 

Mr. Harrison considers that every- 
thing indicates the great future of Vir- 
ginia as a grape growing and wine j ""goutM 
making state, and says "It is a mistake ! arm lne j r 



The vastnfcs and variety of the agri- 
cultural resources of the South are 
only just beginning to be appreciated 
by those who should be the first to de- 
velop and profit by them, but in nearly 
all the Southern States there are evi- 
dences of improvement in this respect, 
and we are glad to quote the following 
from the Charleston News and Courier : 
We have already sketched out some of 
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" I may not, if I would, ret 
Into the dark, or cease to 

My spark of light divin 
For ne that in my lamp d 
The sacred oil, he surely 

That I should shine.' 1 

—Christian Register. 
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It is perhaps hardly possible for New 
Englanders, who have received the 
"public school system" as a legacy 
from their fathers, and to whom oppor- 
tunities for education come almost_a» 
a matter of course, to realize hpw great 
are the changes which the abolition of 
slavery produced in the South and 
Southwest, in the conditions upon 
which the industrial development of a 
majority of the people of those sec- 
tions depend. 

The stimulus of the new order of 
things is felt nowhere more strongly 
than in the impulse given to the desire 
for education, especially among a class 
who, in the past, have known little or 
nothing of its yahie. No history of 
the 1 New South " would be complete 
which did not include the stories of the- 
schools which, under the beneficent 
laws of supply and demand, have 
sprung up during the last few years in 
regions where the foot of the school- 
teacher had never trod, and where 

even to his would be pupils, his exist- 1 a four-story dormitory of wood, and are to 
ence partook of the nature of a myth. | J""*™ JSftSHS J°J b 5,!?™"'°? 



thorough classical training ol as high 
standard as the best Eastern colleges, and 
only those arc taken into the college family 
who propose to go through the whole course. 
The faculty consists of nine instructors, 
every one of whom is enthusiastically de- 
voted to the work. 

There is a lack of apparatus for teaching 
the natural sciences, and of books of refer- 
ence, etc. ; but there is some material of this 
sort. Three societies afford means of literary 
culture and the acquirement of facility in 
public speaking. There are also societies for 
missionary, temperance, and Young Men's 
Christian Association work. 

President McAfee, at the daily chapel 
services, gives most helpful and interesting 
and rich expositions of Bible truth. He is a 
fine singer and the inspiriting leader of a 
hearty volume of praise such as is most de- 
lightful to hear. Ho is a wonderful man, 
profound in scholarship, of wide experience, 
quick of utterance ; at one time springing up 
the embers of prosy fact.with a humorous 
poker; at another, touching the minor 
chords of pathos with tender hand, or rid- 
ing furiously through the themes of iniquity 
on his war horse of righteous indignation, 
or standing in humble reverence-before the 
manifestation of Divine sovereignty. 

The young women attend to the cooking, 
housework and laundry work for themselves 
and brother students. The young men are 
farmers, tinsmiths, carpenters, painters, gla- 
ziers, makers of brooms and bricks, the 
material for the formei being raised on the 
farm, and the mud for the latter dug from 
the surface thereof. 
The young men have built for themselves 



to suppose as some d 
hill country is fitted 10 the vine. Th 
vineyards of the Gironde, (France) re- 
ferred to in the subjoined article, are 
many of them and indeed the most 
celebrated, planted on alluvial land, a 
sort of sand and gravel spit composed 



the reasons why a practical and thoroughly 
competent College of Farming should be 
had in South Carolina. There is no need, 
perhaps, to multiply argument and sugges- 
tion, but we remind our readers that Gen. 
Stephen D. Lee, whose knowledge of the 
subject and whose interest in the welfare of 
the South will not/ be doubted, says em- 
phatically that, if (our system of farming is 
not changed, our boys will lose their lands 
in fifteen or twenty'years. and that these 
lands will be owned by strangers who are 
educated in the improvements of the mod- 
ern farm, where knowledge of the science of 
farming and improved labor-saving imple- 
ments enable them to farm profitably. 

At a College of Farming the students 
should be taught the principles and theo- 
ries of agriculture in the class-room, while 
the studies of the class-room will be illus- 
trated by the practical work of the garden, 
the farm, the barn and the dairy. It is not 
sufficient to teach merely what is called 
theory. The man who teaches agriculture 
or horticulture in a College of Farming 
should be able to show by his work in the 
field that he can .put in practice what he 
undertakes to teach. * * * * * * * 
There is an agricultural department in the 
South Carolina College at Columbia, and 
farming is taught practically to the colored 
students at Claflin University. We are not 
able to say what has been accomplished at 
Columbia this year. But there is no ques- 
tion that the means are available for giving 
the farmers a suitable and proper college. 
The means are to be found in the proceeds 
of the Agricultural Land Scrip which was 
given to South Carolina for such a purpose. 
There is no dispute, we imagine, about the 
conditions on which South Carolina accept- 
ed the scrip. The sole object of Congress 
was to give assistance to the States and 
Territories which should " provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts." Upon this fund the farmers- ■ 
and mechanics, of the State have the first 
claim. It belongs to them, so far as it is 
required for the maintenance of an Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, which 
shall be such in fact and reality, and not 
merely in name. * * * The general 
election in South Carolina takes place next 
year, and the farmers hint that they will 
then make themselves felt, if they fail now to 
selves heard. They are a power 
urolina when they are in earnest, 
difficulty will not be so much in 



of the politic 
in escaping ti e consequences of too much 
help. The politicians have not hitherto 
given much thought to farmers and farming, 
except about election time, but they will he 
ready to jump rn the agricultural wagon at 
There will be no lack of ad- 



...cates of a College of Farming, or, taking 
of detritus washed from the hills and lhe name generally used, an Agricultural 
mountains above by the river Garonne. , and Mechanical College, for South Carolina 
Without doubt there are many choice j —next year, if not this year, 
sites for vineyards in Tidewater Vir- 
ginia, perhaps some time the vine will 
be of such excellence as to gain almost 
untold value to the coming vineyard." 
Much information is given in regard 



work which is being done, and of the 
conditions which make it possible, is 
offered by a school in one of the west- 



chapel, etc. After the cramped quarters 
which they have assembled this seems like 
magnificence,, but it is five years off, and 
meanwhile they will have to sit two deep. 



The following item from t.he iVew York 
Freeman is a pleasant acknowledgment of a 
wise liberality which neither began nor 
ended with this gift to Tuskegee, and we 
to the planting and care of vines, and are glad to sec prom i ncnce g i vcn to , hat 

hich is certainly a marked feature of the 



the varieties most in demand 

A few suggestions are given in re- 
gard to silk culture, but we are inclined 
to think that the profits of this busi- . 
ness in the middle Atlantic States have | outset V ; 
tyeen a good deal overrated. 

Hog Cholera is reported upon as 



Tuskegee work ; viz.. the unanimity of pur- 
pose and harmony of action which from the 
had so much to do with the 
ccess of the work : .\ . 

readers of the Freeman will be glatT 



of $ 7 .< 



to the 



being still a vexed question, the causes ! to note the increasing faith of white phila 
uncertain, and the remedy unfound. thropists in the executive ability of the race. 
Some general experimental results are j Two generous and wealthy ladies of Boston 
given, but no practical conclusion is have ]Ust m : 
reached. We think that Mr. Harrison 
does not lay sufficient stress upon pre- 
ventive measures. Hog cholera most 
certainly arises from the same causes 
as the cholera of human beings, and 
the remedies are at hand in the one 
case as in the other. It is usually 
a simple dirt disease, and cleanliness 
in food and surroundings and an effec- 
tual quarantine system are the pre- 
ventives. 

Sheep are looked upon as a very 
valuable and safe crop, and Mr. Har- 
rison inclines to the'English view, viz., 
that they are indispensable to good and 
profitable farming. When properly 
managed in moderate numbers, there 
is very little risk and a steady market. 



Tuskegee Normal School, at Tuskagee. Ala- 
bama, to be expended as the officers of the 
institution thinkjbest. In this institution 
may be noted Aether sign of progress; 
while there are Seventeen onicersand teach- 
ers, all colored, there is the most complete 
harmony and unity existing among them. 
Each has his department, each his work, and 
all bend their efforts towards the common 
end— the uplifting of the Negro race. From 
the principal down, each officer and teacher 
takes as much pride in the affairs of the in- 
stitution as if it were owned by him or her. 
The school started a little more than four 
years ago with one teacher and thirty stu- 
dents, and has grown up to two hundred and 
fifty students and seventeen teachers, and 
almost without exception harmony has ex- 
isted from the beginning. Mr. B. T. Wash- 
ington, principal of the school, was ' 
city during the week. — N. Y, From 
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dent that the Indian race has reached 
a crisis in its history. The Indian can 
no longer be removed to distant res- 
ervations. He must make his final 
stand for existence where he is now, 
and unless he can partake of the all 
pervading civilization, his extinction 
will be sure and swift." He credits the 
Government and public sentiment 
with a general desire to do fairly, jusl- 
ty and generously, and while modestly 
distrustful of his own "competency to 
propose any plan which will be in all 
respects adapted to the conditions of 
the present and adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the future," has made, as we 
have seen, some excellent suggestions. 

Not the least important part of the 
Commissioner's report is the earnest 
request for promptness in the Indian 
appropriations whose delay has here- 
tofore been the source of great appre- 
hension, annoyance and suffering. 




Mrs. Mary C. Hoyt, (sister of Presi- 
dent Cleveland) acknowledges thye- 
ceipt of a gift in the following words: 
"The piece of wood," (a portion of the 
Cumberland sunk by the Merrimac at 
Hampton Roads) "in itself so interest- 
ing, is made doubly so by the carving" 
(done by the Indians at the Hampton 
Institute, who are being taught by 
Miss Baker jfrom theartschool at Cin- 
cinnati) "It will, I assure you, be care- 
fully treasured. The Indian school at 
Hampton interests me deeply, and I 
hope to visit it."/ 

The following item is ot sufficient 
importance to desire circulation, for it 
is an instance of the change which 
with more or less ease and rapidity is 
going on all over the South, defeating 
prophecy and ex^jectati^i. 

A Nashville newspaper the other day pub- 
lished a statement which illustrates how 
the race problem at the South ;is working 
out its own solution. The Grand Jury em- 
paneled at the recent term of the Criminal 
Court included one negro, and after their 
work was completed, the white members of 
the body concluded to "make a public ex- 
pression of their appreciation and admira- 
tion of the course pursued by this colored 
gentleman during the session." They ac- 
cordingly asked a publication of the fact 
that this was the first instance in which 
most of them had ever been associated with 
> a negro in a responsible position, and that 
' the relation was thus inevitably strained 
but that his firmness, justice, and conscien- 
tiousness "eradicated every prejudice," 
while, to cap the climax." his demeanor in 
every social aspect was everything that the 
most exacting Sonthern gentleman could 
require. 

Mr. Thomas A. Cayton, a graduate 
of Hampton Institute, has gone North 
again to visit, in the interest of the 
. School and the Southern Workman, 
New York and New England. Mr. 
Cayton is authorized to collect schol- 
arships and other contributions, and 
subscriptions to the paper. For 
the last two years he has been very 
successful in this work and in interest- 
ing audiences he has addressed in be- 
half of the school and the cause it rep- 
resents. He is its only accredited agent 
in this work, and we take"' pleasure in 
commending him to the kind attention 
and assistance of our readers. 

We acknowledge with thanks the re- 
ceipt of the report of General Crook of 
the Department of Arizona, and a 
Treatise on Domestic Education, by 
Bishop Payne, of the A. M. E. Church, 
both of which we will review in our 
next number. 



Mr. Horace J. Smith, the enthusiastic 
advocate of a monument to Pastorius, 
sends us a slip from a Germantown par" 
per noticing the resolutions passed by 
the Hampton school in applause of this 
honor to the memory of one who is said 
to be the earliest protester against hu- 
man slavery in America. 

If we treat all mankind with the utmost 
kindness, civility and respect, there 'will be , 
— .u» that we desire more than to be ; 
fjo by them. 



Is situated c ne hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at me conflu- 
ence of the Clicsap'enkc iUy and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north nl Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The phice is reach, d by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line, 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. , ., 

The Hygeia is four stories in .lieighth, substantially built an] 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis"hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Crcitfhton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms : rooms for 
bath, including HOT SEA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 

C ° UI As'a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1,000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as s 
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ng the place within the past two 
ill its appointments of any hotel 



expended in enlarging 
years, and it is the most perfect 
south of New York. 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general healthfulness. 
malerial fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 74° in summer ; 59° in autumn ; 44° m winter, and 52 for 
spring- the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing arc especially attract- 
ive and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 

unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleep! 

vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean 
the waves rolling upon the 

'^T^tnerli 



I the lullaby of 
beach, but a few (cct from the bed- 
irificft of the Hygciu. 
by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS, Pro p. 
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STOVE POLISH 



'IVY HOME" 

NEAR HAMPTON. VA. 

A Quiet Hame for Fenona Ming Hestand a Changs 



Near tHe Normal School and Soldiers' 
Home, vJith a fii.c view of both institutions. 

Accommodations for about 20. 

Parties desiring to visit Hampton for 
a lengih of time will find this a cpnven- 
ient stopping place from which to visit 
the school. \__^ 
For terms &c. address: 

Daniel F. Co6K r 
v Hampton, Va. 
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22 Light Street, 
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wrought Iron Pipe 

FOR STEAM, WATER and GAS, 
«U11 AND LEATHER BELT1NG- 

GTJM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LAED and MACHINERY OIL8, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLSv 
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REUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

( 4 BALTIMORE, Mi. 



BALTIMORE, Is/LJD. 

Leading Engraver, Electrotyper and Manufacturer of Printers' Supplies, 
Rubber Ribbon and Steel Stamps, Stencils, Metal and Rub- 
Cards, Checks, etc., etc- 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Gkocehs 

-AND- /N 

Commission Merchants, 

1 ft 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 




Tub Southern Workman is sent, Thr Announcement in the f, 
Eratuiiously, as a rule, t<> all contribu- ; JourM, the prominent colored news- 
for* to the school Some of these paper in New York, of a woman s de- 
trends show their valuation of it by partmcnt is interesting and significant 
sending a subscription for it. Others of a growth of family life and culture 
we know read it and circulate it for which is-.hopeful for the race. This is 
others to read Some perhaps, do not among other interesting extracts from 
have time or inclination to read it, and Southern papers chiefly, on our third 
would as lief not receive it. If this hap- | page. 

pens 10 meet the eye of any^of the lat- ! \ 

ter class, will they kindly let us know : i like import is the attractive little 
. in order thai we may send, their copy | V() |„me, "A Treatise on Domestic Edu- 
clst wherc. We 'assure them, however, , cation," recently published by the Rev. 
that we have >>ee.n glad to send it, and , j) an iel A. Payne, D. D., LL. D., the 
would much rather they should keep ; venerable senior bishop of the African 
it and read it and give it to others j Melhodist Episcopal Church, and Pres- 
whom it might interest. Our desire is , itlcnl of wilberfor'ce University. It is 
•of course for readers, and our hope is [ dedicated to the "Thoughtful Fathers, 
that those who read one number will | am | Anxious Mothers of Every Race," j 
want to read another. , but especially designed for and of es- i 

pecial significance to those of his own | 

i „„, i race Written in a sweet, fatherly spirit 
We are glad to repor a pleasant race. »nu OI J C el- I 

account of Maj. Andrew, the newly m- and P™ ve y ( 

& " l -l - ™ " ? ™f L W n d c u 1 - i con" "on"! and necJ&ty and meth- | 
[nd i n . :odsof training children, the relations 
I The I oi domestic education to the church, 
but be' the State and the school ; the fathers' 
ess un-i an< i mothers' work, the special train- 
! ing of girls, the divine command, and 
1 the divine promise. Christian graces, 
and sacred songs. The work closes 
with half a dozen hymns original to 
nine for February gives its usual inter- I lne Bishop, set to music by two young 
eSting reports from the field, and enu- | ministers in the church. They are in- 
merates as the "wants" for the coming | ten ded to "aid Christian parents in self- 
year, a steady increase of income to i dedication and the dedication of their 
keep up with the growing work, addi- '• children and homes to the service of 
tional buildings for its hi-rher educa- j God." Like the rest of the book they 
tional institutions, more meeting , are n f a swe et and, devout spirit. We 



that he is "a man of education and ail 
ture," and that "both whites 
dians are favorably impress 
loss of Mr. Gasmann cannot 
felt, ve> we may hope for sue 
der the new administration.' 



The farm, printing office, and girls in- 
dustrial room show like activity. In all 
the industrial branches the sludentsdo 
the actual work under direction of 
competent foremen The principal, Mr. 
Washington, remarks tliaf'lhree things 
are accomplished through the. work 
system: i si, the student is enabled to 
pay a part of his expenses in labor; 2d. 
he learns how to wert; 3d, he is taught 
the dignity of labor." As at Hampton, 
there is a night. class for some who 
having no money at all, work all day 
for a year. The school now in its fifth 
session has 215 students, and 17 teach- 
ers and officers, of whom eleven, includ- 
ing the principal, assistant principal 
and treasurer, are. as most of our read- 



its close imitation. Again and again, 
in regard io tire initiation of some new 
system the c/iticism is " it cannot be- 
pronounced successful unfil it has been 
tested by the) removal of, Mr. B. or Mrs. 
C; it is the man or the woman who is 
carrying it " , 

Our space of course permits no details, 
but it is evident that the value of such 
a conference as this lies in the possibi- 
lities which it offers forgetting at the 
experience of individual workers, an/1 
it is no less than beautiful to witness 
this coming together on this common 
ground of Jew ancLChristian, Northern- 
er and Southerner, scientist and theo- 
logian. . 
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houses and ministers, help to educate 
missionaries for Africa, funds for estab- 
lishing industrial departments, and ten 
thousand new subscribers for the maga- 
zine. 

The Ladies' Association of Park 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn 
enjoyed last summer an excursion to- 
gether on the Old Dominion line of 
steamers to Norfolk, and thence to 
Petersburg, Richmond, Hampt 



would be glad to see the little volume 
in every new home that is set up by 
Hampton graduates, and in every home 
of the race, and we commend it to our 
readers..' It is published by the Bishop, 
whose address is at Wilberforce, Ohio. 

' at the late Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
held in Austin, Texas, a communica- 
was read from Rev. W. C. Dunlap 



Payne Institute, setting forth a propo- 
sition for the establishment of such in- 
s-.itution for colored students. Bishop 
McTyeire, presiding, called the atten- 
tion of the Conference to the proposi- 
tion, and urged it upon Southern Me- 
thodists. Bishop Payne— whom he 
n- I (Bishop McT.) had ordained— had said 
o-,t,.,l to the Ladies' Association, who that if the Southern Conferences would 
wiM find it a v'er peasant reminder of raise §15,000 to establish the institute, 
"he r rip Their example might well ! he would raise $25,000 to enttow it. 
be followed i„ other churches, with re , Bishop McTyetre said that „« = had h mj. 
suits of harmony and good fellowship self given fee to the good cause, an. 



fetersliurg, rticninunu, ua»ii<>»» — — — - — v — _ 

Fortress Monroe, and Norfolk, with of Atl ?^G e °;- 
some glimpses of old plantations in 
visits to' friends. Mrs. Louise Smith 
Squires, as historian of this very sensi- 
ble and delightful tour, has written a 
light and chatty description of it, which 
is published in an attractive volume, 
which she calls "Sketches of Southern 
Life " It is fullv illustrated, and dcdi 



nt to. give another §50 The Negro 
time, and 



The 
littee. 



„ long .— 
nted to do something for 
matter was referred to a 



11 Annual Report of the 
Alabama 



anil* m J O _ - . * 

more than from a year of church socia- 
bles. A chapte'r of the book is devoted 
to Hampton— a good part of it to the j 
Normal School. 

Rev. Dr. Haygood pays high testi- 

monyiothe influence of Atlanta Uni- The Fou.. 

versitv students in the temperance con- Tuskegee Normal School of 
te^ts U Georgia. He says: "Let all shows even more than ordinary pro- 
men and womfn who have'eare for the gress. The new "Alabama Hall a large 
education of the Negro in the South fou- story brick building, has been 
know - this:' the strongest prohibition | completed sufficiently for occupancy 
force among the colored citizens came 
from those who had been taught in the 
colleges for colored people in Atlanta. 
Time *nd again, since the election, 
well-informed gentlemen in Atlanta 
have said to me, - 'These college-taught 
men and women stand by us.' This 
attitude was a magnificent indication 
of the efforts that are being made to 
educate the Negroes of the South. He 
gives great praise also to the colored 
pastors of Atlanta, without whose, firm 
stand the cause of prohibition would 
have been lost. 



and a small two room cottage for boys. 
An additional teacher has been em- 
ployed on the donation of the WomVn's 
Missionary Association of Boston. The 
school's first class was graduated last 
summer and has been doing good work 
among the people. The industries have 
been more satisfactorily operated than 
ever. An instructor in carpentry has 
been added to the corps of- teachers 
and under his management, that in- 
dustry has taken on new life. The 
bricks for 'Alabama Hall were made by 
the students, and a large number sold. 



The meeting of the Nat _ 
ence of Charities and Correction held 
in Washington in June, 1885. was not 
only the largest, but in many respects 
the most important which has ever been 
held in this country. Nearly all the 
states in the Union were represented, , 
the Southern states having fdr the first 
time made an adequate showing, and 1 
while many of the Reports are still 
confessedly incoinp.lete. there is a mark- 
ed improvement lapon former years. 

In the volume before us the division 
of subjects is approximately as follows; 
more than sixty pages are devoted to 
the consideration of Insanity, embrac- 
ing eight papers from experts. An 
equal amount of space is given to Pre- 
ventive Work, with nearly as much to 
the kindred subject of Reformatories. 
The subject of Charity Organizations 
also claims about sixty pages, and is 
followed by briefer paper upon Idiocy, 
Prisons, the Police Uniform Statistics, 
Immigration, Pauperism and Crime. 
It will be seen that a large proportion 
of the allotted time and space was giv- 
en to the three lir>,t mentioned subjects, 
viz. Insanity, Preventive work, includ- 
ing Reformatories, and Charity Organi- 
zations, and it would be impossible to 
find more interesting reading than is 
furnished by these papers which em- 
body the experience of men and women 
who. who without exception, are au- 
thorities in their respective fields. 

While the depths of human, ignor- 
ance and sin are measured, yet also the 
heights of human love and wisdom are 
reached, and the glory of the one irra- 
diates the darkness of the other. It is 
difficult not to be enthusiastic over such 
work even when it comes to us only in 
pages of dry statistics, but when it is 
vitalized by the eloquence of personal 
inspiration its value becomes unlimit- 

6 Methods of work for the criminal class- 
es, for the diseased and disabled, for 
children, in short all state and philan- 
thropic reforms, require such study as 
men give to science ; microscopic, an- 
alytic unprejudiced, incessant and 
:ager. 

But more than this there must go in- 
to all work which is for human beings 
rather than for humanity, that "Soul- 
force" which is beyond analysis. Noth- 
ing in all these reports is more strik- 
ing than the increased value put upon 
the personal element. In Insane Asy- 
lums it is the response of the individu- 
al patient to the individual nurse or 
physician that is looked for, with crimi- 
nals in prisons or reformatories it is 
surprising to find how much a single 
man or woman can accomplish when 
the most complete machinery has fail- 
ed—ami above all with children it is, 
in a way, a revelation to see how little 
can be done without motherhood or 



The dedication of Morris-Brown 
i College in Atlanta, on last Thanksgiv- 
' ing Day, marked an era in the histoiy 
of '.he colored race in America, of which 
they may well be proud. The dedica- 
tory address of Rev. Dr. Haygood was 
full of earnest sympathy and wise 
counsels. "There are facts connected 
with the founding of Morris-Brown 
College." he said "that lend'to this oc- 
casion an almost unique interest. It is 
substantially the work of the colored 
people themselves. Less than one thou- 
sand dollars I am told of the whole 
amount was contributed by white 
people." ' Dr. Haygood truly said 
"What underlies the gift of all this 
' money and the collection of it is some- 
thing rarelv significant and hopeful. 
It means that it 'is in the colored race in 
this count™ to be sclf-sustainiug. It means 
they can plan and carry out plans, deny 
themselves and make investments of 
monev and toil for the education of 



their children." With earnestness meas>.- 
ured bv his friendly sympathy, the Dr.t 
added his counsel founded on long ex- 
perience as an educator and President 
of a college, to "found their college on 
the Bible ; to not try to go too fast— to 
keep out'of debt; to do the work that the 
people who come to this college need, 
shape its plans bv the real wants of its 
people, not by the supposed wants of 
some other people." ' 



The article in the December Andover 
Review on "The Freedmen's Children at 
School," by Prof. Bumstead of Atlanta 
•University, has manv interesting and 
excellent points. He protests— vainly 

we fear against the unmerciful Negro 

caricatures in which so many newspa- 
per artists and humorists indulge, as 
not only cruel to' a sensitive peopte, 
tryinc to rise into respectability and 
self-respect, but misleading to those 
whose sympathy and help are so im- 
portant to them in their struggle. It 
is quite true as he says that, the" per- 
sonal appearance of the pupils^in the 
freedmen's schools is a constant sur- 
prise to visitors. Again and again has 
such feeling been expressed at Hamp- 
ton on watching our young men and 
women marshalling to some class din- 
;r or other social entertainment. The 
;clamaijon is common: "I expected 
to be anfsed. I have been surprised 
and touched. How well they appear, 
with what unassuming grace and dig- 
nity and pleasant, unaffected manners, 
and 'how many really attractive faces ! 
The large proportion of white blood 
among the pupils is noticed, larger no 
doubt in those schools that draw chief- 
ly from the cities. And he is entirely 
true in remarking that, contrary to the 
popular impression, "in regard to the 
comparative ability and character of 
those with mixed and those with un- 
mixed blood, no theory can be framed 
that will not encounter the mo,st con- 
spicuous exceptions." Menfl*»ndmor- 
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al strength and weakness cannot be 
predicted by the complexion. In ac- 
cordance with the examples Prof. Bum- 
stead cites, was an investigation made 
at Hampton some years ago, when a 
review of ten consecutive anniver 

sary programmes showed that the ; ed through self help, of a training of 
platform "honors" distributed only ac- head, hand and heart that shall fit him 
cording to scholarship and character, j 10 take care of himself, and teach the 
taking all together had been as nearly | children of his race; and the need also 
as possible evenly divided between 1 of a chance to work his way to such a 
dark and light hued candidates. ' training, if he comes to Hampton with 

From these facts and that of the apt I grit, wit and fifty cents, as some have 
ness in their studies manifested by | who are now useful and prom 
these children of the freed men, Prof. 



from her course simply because she I before the school tax can be collected, 
has chosen a different work and, as she 
believes, the more important — not the 
only— work for the Negro, viz: to sup- 
ply his most serious and extensive 
needs: the need of moral strength gain- 



Bumstead justly argues that on the 
score of native endowment there is no 
reason for giving them a different ed- 
ucation from the whites. Their special 
needs he thi> ks are found in their spec- 
ial limitations which he forcibly enu- 
merates; their nearness to a past of 
slavery preceded by a longer past of 

barbarism, their consequent want of | The glory of our '-New England ances 
the inheritances of civilization, mental tors" on whose example Prof. Bum- 
and moral discipline; the lack of good | stead would model our work for the 
home influence, disgust with labor as j Negro, was the common school and the 
associated with degradation, and gen- , spirit of industry and independence, 
eial inability to perform any but the ; sttll more than the colleges to which 
rudest forms of unskilled labor com- I some of their sons' went, and often 
found their best training in the neces 



It is unbusiness-like for a great 
monwealth to convert her employees 
into her creditors. Teachers are obliged 
to dispose of pay certificates at a dis- 
count of from 10 to 25 per cent., a loss 
which benefits neither the State nor 
the school, but only the money lenders. 
Sometimes the session is shortened to 
meet it thus ransferring the loss to the 
children." The Superintendent urges 
upon the General Assembly to enact 
measures\to pay up the year's tax lost 
in 1876, and to place the' Educational 
leaders of their people. (Department on a business basis s the 

It would be sad indeed for the white j State being "no longer in the impov- 
race as well as the colored, if "the 1 erishcd condition in which the revolu- 
character and intelligence" necessary tion of 1876 discovered her." Success- 



to protect it from the '.'rank growth of 
a shoddy aristocracy." or "an excessive 
spirit of materialism," could be "only 
developed by long and thorough train- 
ngincollegesand professional Schools." 



mandingonly the lowest wages. He 
further speaks of the temptations to 
misuse the immense advantage over 
the mass of their own race which even 
a little education gives them; the dan- 
gers of self-conceit, display, extrava- 
gance and ruin resulting from this I 



standaid of self measurement to which I theorjl 
they are restricted by the only associa- ton. 1 
tions open to them, shut out by the | structii 
same restrictions from many facilities 
of mental and moral improvement open 
to the white community about them. 

From these special limitations, Prof. 
Bumstead argues that the,freedmen's 
children "need the deepest, broadest, 
and highest education which t 
ey, brains and personal dev 
Christian people can secure fo 



sitv of working their way. It is not the 
bread and butter simply,— though that 
is an item not to be ignored in this 
world — but the manly and womanly 
spirit of earning it for one's self — the 
f self-help — that underlies the 
of industrial training at Hamp- 
'he race needs all kinds of in- 
struction of course. The less we have, 
the more we need. The only point is — 
what to get first, and how to get it. 
Trailing the intellect is not training 
the moral character necessarily If 1 
have no house I want a whole house, 
but shall I get my paint and shingles 
before I get my frame or dig my foun- 
of j dation? We believe with that prince of 
1." I educators. President Garfield, as he 



beginning at the earliest possible 
with the kindergarten and ending 
the college and professional school 
The novelty of his plan is in the recom 
mendation that all these desirable 
sources of instruction should be com- 
bined in one "Univ 
Atlanta University 
be the best point for such 



ge ! told our Hampton students, in almost 
ith ; his last words on earth, that the lesson 
for their race is to learn the meaning 
and the glory of free labor. God's first 
college course for mankind was "In the 
sweat: of thy brow shalt thou eat bread" 
1— a curse that held the blessings of 
probably , constant-growth and development, 
experi- 1 After all, the question is one of prac- 



ful St; 

held, for white teachers at Charleston, 
and for colored teachers at Aiken. The 
former was largely attended. The lat- 
ter had a small attendance, "not from 
lack of interest, but from the shortness 
of the school term, and the heavy dis- 
untson pay cerlificat 



Indian fighters who cannot be chaiged' 
with " Eastern sentimentalism," as it Is 
called; that it is his "experience that 
Indians of late years rarely break out 
except for an accumulation of griev- 
ances." "The Chiricahuas had been 
asking for years for new traders in or- 
der that competition might reduce the 
excessive charges 'of the licensed 
traders. They had been all winter 
without their annuities. Some entire 
families had but one blanket, and 
scarcely enough clothing 10 cover their 
nakedness, though living in biush huts 
with the, mercury below zero. They 
knew that their annuities were in the 
agent's wart/house at San Carlos." Up 
to the timejlhey left. their chiefs had led 
their people as farmers and workers. 
The "runaways numbered only thirty- 
four men and eight well grown boys, 
with ninety-two women and children. 
Though they were pursued with twen- 
ty troops of cavalry and one hundred 
Indian scouts, they escaped into Mexi- 
co without the loss of one of their num- 



ty two who did attend showed great 1 ber, travelling one hundred and twenty 
appreciation, and received much bene j miles without stopping for rest or food, 
lit." Mr. Rodenback, Principal of the | During the whole two years of General 



ment, being' already well estabPshed I tical results. Welcoming her army of 
in public confidence and usefulness, \ graduates, young men and young wo- 
and having, as Prof. Bumstead says, a j men, as they return once in three 
number of these departments already 1 years, watching closely their course 
in development or in embryo. It would meanwhile in their varied fields of la- 
have the advantage also of the work- ; bor, Hampton needs no other confir- 
ing enthusiasm of Ihe advocate of the i mation of her principles. 

theory, and we wish him success ■ 

We believe^ however, in the greater The consolidation of The Indus- 
success and usefulness of separate in- | tfial South and The Virginia's is 
stitutions, to carry out separate ideas, w'£ think, a matter for congratulation 
and meet separate needs. It may indeed to the readers and editors of both pa- 
be a business necessity for some time pers. 'The former journal has been for 
. to come' for a freedman's college — some time a growing power in the 
' especially if there are many of them— State, and under its present able man- 
to have a preparatory and primary de- \ agement, deserves, what we understand 
partment; but it is fortunately not nec- j it is obtaining, a rapidly increasing 
essary for a high school or normal j circulation. The South needs live 
school to have a collegiate department, j newspapers, as it needs live men, and 
and it can, we believe, secure more every such newspaper should be wel- 
thorough equipment and do a better | corned as an evidence of progress, 
work -without one. j Their • existence pre supposes a de- 

Weonly regret that Prof. Bumstead 1 mand, and a demand for good journal- 
while recognizing the lack of skilled : ism is always a hopeful sign, for the 
labor and the disgust for labor as as- j press, being dependent upon, the gen- 
sociated with slavery, as among the se- eral public, can not be much in ad- 
rious limitations of the Negro, and in- | vance of its supporters, and the suc- 
cluding industrial training in the plan cessful editor is simply he who knows 



Schofield Normal School 
stitute was held, acted as its principal. 
He was assisted by Prof. E. A. Ware, of 
Atlanta, Prof. Chadbourn, of Massa- 
chusetts, and four ladies, amor, g whom 
was Miss M. J. Sherman, a teacher in 
Hampton Institute. Miss Sherman's 
specialty was methods of teaching Eng 
lish grammar, literature and composi- 
tion. Her interesting report is given 
in full. She speaks highly of the teach- 
ers and the interest manifested, saying, 
"I should not neglect to mention the I whe: 
marked degree of intelligence and gen- ^ pure 
eral information manifested by most | trad 
of the members of Division I and II.' 
The colored teachers of South Carolina 
may well be proud that one at least of 
their number has already taken her 
diploma as a graduate of the Chautau 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle. Di- 
vision III was slower but anxious to 
make the most of the opportunities." 

Prof. Rodenbach's repoVt says: "Un- 
der Miss Sherman's lightning handling 
of her subject, grammar became a re- 
velation. During the recitations of 
Miss Merrill and Miss Sherman fre- 
quent knowing glances of delight 
among the students evinced the kin 
died .interest in these important sub 
subjects." Miss Merrill'ssubjects were 
history and geography Miss Thomp- 
son's, of Atlanta, the model school, 
calisthenics and writing. Miss Wal- 
lace's, of Columbia, S. C., music. All 
seem to have had great success in their 
instructions. Eleven county institutes 
have been held, and in nearly all these 
counties Teachers' Associations have 
been subsequently formed as the fruit 
of Iheir influence. The State has re- 
ceived $5,000 from the Peabody fund 
in the last year, and $6,400 tjaye been 
promised for the next. Dr. Mayo has 
visited the State, and made public ad- 
dresses in various places, and the State 
Superintendent himself, Hon. Asbury 
Coward, has proved his faithfulness 
and efficiency by visiting counties and 
cities, delivering addresses to teachers, 
pupils and the general public. 



ok's control, he reports that not a 
single depredation was committed. 
Even the Chiricuhas were fast becoming 
self-sustaining. Of the rest of the 
Apaches, Capt. Pierce reports to Gen- 
eral Crook: "Thev have about eleven 
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cult 



, and 



have raised about 700,000 pounds of 
barley and as much corn." " Some is 
taken by the quartermaster's depart- 
ment, and they are allowed to haul it 
to the towns of Thomas and Globe, 
where they get fair prices and make 
purchases at less rates than from the 
pie in Globe are 
particularly kind to them, and all citi- 
zens I have heard speak very highly of 



duct.- About 



do 



regularly employed there at various 
kinds of work. They are encouraged 
as much as possible to seek work with 
citizens." Their land all has to be 
irrigated, and their dams are frequent- 
ly carried away. Capt. Pierce says 
"there has been enough labor expended, 
if it had been done with judgment and 
system, to make permanent drains and 
irrigating ditches for the whole reserv- 
ation." General Crook does "not wisrj 
to palliate crime, but to speak a word 
to stem the torrent of abuse which has 
been indulged in against the Wnule 
Apache race." "Greed and avarijee on 



rt of white 



of 



enths 



all 



nubles.' 



of his "university," should seem 
casta slur upon any "friends of that 
most excellent work the industrial 
training of the freedman's children," 
and write for any of those "children" 
to read, "the lingering prejudice that 
" desires to keep the African race in a 
perpetually subordinate and semi-ser- 
vile condition, joins hands with the 
short sighted utilitarian spirit that 
sees no good accruing to the race from 
anything which cannot be immediate- 
ly turned into bread and butter, and 
both cry aloud in favor of instruction 
in industries to, the exclusion of the 
humanities." We know of no school 
that favors industrial training alone 
for the freedmen's children. Ifby the 
"humanities" Prof. Bumstead means 
the dead languages, and a collegiate 
curriculum, Hampton excludes them 



best how to cater to the taste of his, 
subscribers. Therefore, on all sides, 
the success of such a paper as The 
Industrial South- is deserving of hearty 
recognition and we trwst that its edi- 
tors will find their new departure in 
every sense a profitable one. 



* The Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of South Carolina presents an en- 
couraging view of the progress in the 
schools and the public interest in them. 
In many places the school fund has 
been supplemented by voluntary con- 
tributions or focal taxation to improve 
the schools or lengthen the sessions. A 
protest is made against the "cruel pol- 
icy which requires the schools ito be 
operated during a period which ends 
thre£ months and begins twelve months 



The Late Annual Report of Gen- 
eral Crook, commanding the Depart- 
ment of Arizona, and for the last three 
years charge of the police control of 
all the Indians on the San Carlos Res- 
ervation, including the formerly hostile 
bands of Apaches, whom he had sub- 
dued and brought into the reservation, 
gives a graphic account of some of the 
difficulties of the position, and the ne- 
cessity of harmonious or undivided 
control in the management of Indian 
affairs. While, as he says, "it should 
not be expected that an Indian who 
has lived as a barbarian all his life will 
become an angel the moment he comes 
on a reservation, and promises to be- 
have himself, or that he has that strict 
sense of honor which a person should 
have who has had the advantages of 
civilization all his life, and the benefit 
of a moral training and character, 
which has been transmitted to him 



through a long line of ancestors," he self to secure good homes 



bears the ordinary testimony of good 



We have received the thirtieth an- 
nual report of the industrial reform 
school for boys, in Lancaster, Ohio. It 
is a pleasant sign of the progress of 
Christian civilization. Instead of be- 
ing left to grow up into a dangerous 
class, or herded with hardened crimi- 
nals to learn more rapidly the road to 
ruin, these wayward children are ga- 
thered in a home, taught habits of in- 
dustry, self-control, and useful learning, 
put on their good behavior, and when 
they have^yarned confidence by "merit 



marks," sent out on probation, to stay 
out if they do well, furnished with the 
knowledge of an honest trade. Many 
remain voluntarily to perfect them- 
selves in their trades, among which 
are carpentering, shoemaking, painting, 
tailoring, brickmaking. telegrapliy.and 
printing, besides farming, gardening, 
etc. The neatly gotten up report is 
printed by the boys, who also take 
great delight in their school journal, 
which they publish and contribute to. 

The Sunday School has been one of 
the strongest aids in influencing them. 
The report says: "Our scholars, when 
they leave the school, are regarded as 
the brightest and best informed in the 
scriptures of any in the schools they 
enter." The school chapel is occupied 
each Sunday by the ministers of the 
various*denominations in the town, in 
rotation. The school has numbered 
471 the past year, and since it was 
founded in 1858 has received 4,290. 
What figures can estimate the good it 
has done? The great want now is said 
to be a salaried officer tp devote him.- 



boys, and look after t 
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The Southern Press— Both sides. 

One of the most zealous of the Work- 
ers for Prohibition in Atlanta gives the 
following testimony to the stand taken 
by colored men during the struggle 
whose result was perhaps of even 
greater importance to them than to 
•.heir white fellow, citizens: , 

A few months ago when the banner M 
prohibition was unfurled in Atlanta, and 
the friends of truth and right were called 
to rally and organize for a grrat struggle, 
there were men who laughed at us. and 
said, "What can you do against the omnip- 
otence ol money, the influence of the press, 
and the organization of great monopolies? 
Your little 'rub-a-dub' agitation will amount 

nothing; and you will soon be ashamed 
of it." To-day the same men are mute with 
astonishment. They regard our victory as 
the greatest marvel ol the century. But it 
is not a surprise to some o* us. We were 
confident from the start. Wherever there 
are twenty men solemnly committed to a 
new and great idea, there is the beginning 
of a revolution. Fifty years ago a little band 
of moral heroes committed themselves to 
'.he great idea of destroying the whiskey 
traffic in Georgia. That was the beginning 
of the revolution which is about to culmi- 
nate. It comes out ol the past. Its founda- 
tions were laid far back. Its growth has 
oeen as natural as that of the oak. 

It is not strange when we know the men 
who championed the movement in Atlanta. 

When Napoleon, a young lieutenant of 
the French army, was asked by the Presi- 
dent of the,Assembly if he could protect 
the Government against the approaching 
mob; he replied. "I will do whatever 1 un- 
dertake." The. next day he taught that 
Parisian mob for the first time that it had 
a master. There were hundreds of men who 
went into this battle against the black-ban- 
lered legions of rum with more than Na- 
poleonic courage and determination. 

The whiskey power on this continent is 
loomed. , 

Mr. Webster said: "There is not a mon- 
arch on earth whose throne is not liable to 
be shaken by the progress of opinion, and 
the sentiment of the just and intelligent 
part of the people." r Such has been '"the 
progress of opinion" in reference to the in- 
iquitous liquor traffic, and now the almost 
universal "sentiment of the just and inteii.i- 
gent part" of the American people is that 
it shall perish. 

It is a very common remark, that there 
is no political future for any man in Geor- 
gia who is on the groggery sidetjof this great 
contest. The friends of virtue will hence- 
lorth rule the State, and they will elevate 
no man to othec who is known to be in 
sympathy with crime and criminal makers. 

Not lew than fifteen hundred of the pro- 
hibition votes of Atlanta were cast by col- 
ored men. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of dollars were sent here by the whiskey 
rings of the West to buy these votes, but 
they were not for sale. Some of the noblest 
and grandest utterances of the campaign 
were made by men whose faces are as black 
as night. With holy indignation, they re- 
lented the base insult offered to their race. 
This prohibition wave Is God's solution of 
"the Negro problem." The two races' are 
uniting upon a great platform of moral re- 
form. All bitterness is gone, and a reign of 
peace and love Is already upon us. Negro 
labor will be more reliable and- productive 
jjhtsft has ever °«n^the r^openy of the 



tional facilities for all classes will be multi 
I plied, and we shall be the purest and hap- 
i piest country in the world. 
■ On with the combat ! Success is as cer- 
tain as the promises of a faithful God can 
I make it. It is said. that, if the force of one 
| human heart could be directed against a 
\ granite pillar, it would wear it to dust in 
| trie course ol a man's lifetime. The forces 
i of thirty millions of warm, throbbing, vir- 
| tuous human hearts in this land of ours are 
now directed against the black throne of 
the whiskey demon, and ere long it will 
crumble icto dust. 

Let Ricnmond wheel into line, and keep 
step to the music of prohibition. Hatcher. 
Cooper; Landrum, Pollard, Tho i as, Har- 
ris and [ones. 
"Sound the trumpet for the fray, 
Shout the war-cry, lead the way.' 

J. B. Hawthorne. • 

Atlanta, Ga. 



The Memphis Appeal speaks a 
good word for advanced ideas in farm- 
ing, the need of which is felt, almdst 
to desperation, by the intelligent and 
thoughtful farmers of the South, who 
unfortunately, are, as yet, in a minori- 
ty. 

Starkville. Miss., is a place that is bound 
to take high rank in its State. There is an 
agricultural college "there, and what it is 
doing to call attention to the value of breed 
in stock and to the best grasses and the 
proper modes of rearing stock is of inesti- 
mable value. Especial attention is paid to 
the milk-producing power of the cow, and 
a kind of practical education of the whole 
State is going'on by the establishment of a 
creamer)', where the value ol milk products 
and how to secure them of the highest 
quality is demonstrated by actual practice, 
i he results have been most gratifying ; The 
creamery first aroused curiosity, then inter- 
est, then imitation of what was found to be 
improvements on old processes, and a mani- 
festation of powers to produce dairy articles 
in Mississippi that Mississippi had never 
dreamed of. The Dairy World says: 'Mis- 
sissippi is rapidly coming forward as a 
dairy State. One county with the remark- 
able name of Oktibbeha has twenty silos, 
built the present year, while there were pre- 
isly five others in use. There is also a 
mery in full blast in that county, and if 
a year's experience proves a success more of 
them may be looked for in the immediate 
future, for they are rushing things down 
there now." A writer in the Starkville 
Live. Stock Journal, referring to the above, 
says that next year "the county 'with the 
remarkable name of Oktibbeha' will boast 
not less than fifty silos filled for winter use; 
and that not less that 6oo cows will contrib- 
ute milk to the creamery referred to above. 
Oktibbeha and East Mississippi will yet be 
prominent in the dairy world." From the 
same paper we learn what is the most con- 
vincing result of that which the college and- 
creamery have done for the neighborhood. 
Farmers are becoming so much benefited by 
the presence of them, and feel the ad- 
vantage of the creamery in so practical a 
form, that, even where there are no valuable 
constructions upon farms, they are held- at 
$20 to $30 an acre. Of two special cases 
"ted by the Journal, it says: "Either of 
lese farms could have been bought pre- 
ous to the establishment of the creamery 
ir less than $12 per acre." Facts like 
these are beginning to arouse the apathetic 
and to change the course of ideas of the 
antiquated specimen who is so sure that 
what was good enough for his father is 
good enough for him. The consequence is 
that the "all cotton" superstition is re- 
ceiving some heavy blows, and the South 
goes ahead in proportion to the advance. 

The New York Freeman deserves 
hearty congratulation upon the step in 
advance which it has made, in esta- 
blishing a "Woman's Department." 
That this department promises to be 
thoroughly well taken care of is again 
a matter for congratulation, and we be- 
lieve our readers will share in<he grati- 
fication with which we read such sen- 
sible suggestions as these which we 
take from a late number of the Free- 
man. 

Our Woman's Department, 



cations as may be deemed helpful. All 
cations or contributior- 1 
be addressed to Mrs. 
street, Philadelphia.) 

" Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well." Many women arc now asking 
that new employments be opened to the sex- 
And yet we have not done all we might in 
the employments open to us. That women 
in all ages and nations have had most to do 
with the preparation of food will be readily 
admitted. Yet how few even of those who 
profess to know how can prepare any num- 
ber of meats, vegetables, fruit, etc.. so that 
they may best afford sustenance to the body? 

Many restaurants are started by women 
and fail. They rarely live long enough to 
establish a reputation for the perfect prepa- 
ration of even one article. We have in this 
city one restaurant established by a woman, 
which has been in operation lor forty years, 
and has gained a name for supplying good 
Women generally are 



pies and biscuits. 1 
fond of tea. coffee, chocolate o 
if these articles, with sweet fresh bread, 
home-made and baker's biscuits, short-cake 
or buns, accompanied with pure butter, not 
any imitation of it. were supplied upon rea- 
sonable terms, there would be found a ready 
sale for them. The first requisite would be 
a pleasant, cheerful location, easy of access. 
Let the table furnishing be clean and ar- 
ranged with some taste. - Let the liquids be 
served in dainty cups. Not oil cloth, but 
better quality of cloth, and clean white nap- 
kins. In many of the restaurants for the 
poorer classes oil cloth, cracked china and 
coarse, red napkins, almost destroy appetite. 
Women waiters are to be preferred. It makes 
the place more homelike, and one is able to 
forget that she is eating at a public place. 
Last, but by no means least, let every article 
placed before a customer be perfect. Per- 
fection is what will gain a name for the place, 
and people will come miles and pay good 
prices to receive an article if they know it 
will always give entire satisfaction. A small 
cafe on Chestnut street sells chocolate only 

d yet the cafe is crowded, because the 
chocolate has a reputation for excellence. 

A restaurant managed by a woman, and 

pplying no greater variety of articles. 

iuld be found to pay, and would really, by 
the good it would do. have a right to be 
lassed under the head of a benevolent in- 
stitution. 

Women are too economical to pay extrav- 
agant prices such as men pay for meals tak- 
way from home, but how' many a one 
'ied without time to prepare a meal in a 
busy shopping tour, or when engaged in vis- 
iting the sick, would hail with delight such 
a place, where for a small sum they might 
supply their needs. Many a severe head- 
ache, fit of ill temper, or attack of dyspepsia, 
ould be warded off by this means. 

Another colored journal, the Virginia 
'ritit speak, very sensibly upon the 
uestion of free books in the public 
schools. 

Why not give the teacher more support, 
to continue more zeal and love for the work 
that needs so much serious attention. Good 
teachers in this day can really conduct the 
best and most instructive recitations with- 
out books and a better result is obtained. 
It is not free books the country needs, it's 
teachers who can sail with or without books 
hen they have control of the school room- 
The teachers only have 5 months in a year 
to teach school and an average sum of $28.- 
35 per month out of which their board has to 
come, and the other seven months they 
have vacation. Now what is worth any 
more Legislative consideration than this 
subject? " What we wish in a nation must be 

Eut in the school rooms." Teachers are suf- 
iring in many ways from the lack of proper 
care and attention needed to be given them. 
There has been nothing considered relative 
to the better facilities of the teachers of the 
State, in any recent Legislation. 



a and will aim to promote true womanhood, 

especially that of the African race. Suggest — 
to how this department may be Improved 
usefulness increased will - 




More than three years ago, Mr. Enoch 
Pratt of Baltimore, offered to establish 
in that city under certain conditions an 
institution to be known as the "Pratt 
Free Library." On the 4th of January, 
1886, the finished building was form- 
ally inaugurated and from the account 
of the proceedings published in the 
Baltimore Sun, we take the following 
statement of the manner in which this 
generous gift' has been secured for the 
use of future generations. 

Mr. Pratt agreed to erect upon a lot of 
ground on Mulberry street, owned by him, a 
library building of the estimated cost of two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
($225,000.) and to convey said lot and 
to the mayor and city councilof 

.un? of eight' 



id thirty-three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents. 
(»833.333.33.) provided the said mayor arid 
city council would accept said conveyance 
and said sum of money, and agreed by or- 
dinance to grant and create an annuity and 
to pay annually to a board of trustees' and 
their successors the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000) perpetually . thereafter for- 
ever in quarterly payments, for the purchase 
and maintenance of said library.with notless 
than four branches in different parts of the 
city, the said branches to be established by 
trustees within such time as their construc- 
tion could be reasonably accomplished out 
of said quarterly payments ; the title to said 
library, its branches, books and all other 
property, to be vested in the mayor and city 
council of Baltimore For the' annuity o T f 
fifty thousand dollars!' (85.0.000.) being about 
four and one-third 4r cent, interest on the 
lint invested, wliich the city agreed to 
pay to the trustees of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, the sum oflone million one hundred 
and forty-five thousand eight hundred and 
h.rty-three dollars and thirtv-thre cents 
(Sl.145.8-j3.33l has been contributed bv Mr 
Pratt for the Library and its uses, made up 
of the following items: 
Paid for ground and building 

Mulberry street $250.00000 

Paid the city of Baltimore . 8« 
Paid for the four Branches ...... 

Cash on hand .. 12,500.00 

In further elucidation of the financial "0" ' 
dition of the Enoch Pratt Free Library fund 

Vl**,™ T d s t , hat ri he m ° ne y contributed in 
July, 1883 by Mr. Pratt toward the endow- 
ment of the institution has been invested by 
1 "^commissioners of finance in the bonded 
debt of the city, and that the original amount 
with the increment, ha- raised the value of 
the Enoch Pratt sinking fund to nine hun- 
dred and one thousand eight hundred dollars. 
(5901,800.) represented by seven hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand three hundred dollars 
($737,300.) four per cent, stock; ninety-five 
' " sand three hundred dollars ($95,300.) five 
percent, stock ; and forty-nine thousand two 
hundred dollars ,'$49,200.1 six per cent, stock, 
yielding an annual interest of thirty-eight 
sand dollars. ($38,000,) being only twelve 
thousand dollars ($12,000) per annum less 
than the amount required for the support of 
the library. It is estimated that the accre- 
n of interest during the ensuing five years, 
dec I to the principal sum. will make the 
loch Pratt Free Library self-sustaining. 

Few things are more difficult than to 
give wisely ; to get such a return from 
investments for charitable purposes as 
would be demanded from any business 
investment, and from that point of view 
the philanthropic undertakings of busi- 
ness men have special interest. Mr. 
Pratt says — 

" It is with great pleasure and satisfaction 
1 meet vou to inaugurate the ripening of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore City, 
which I proposed to establish in my letter to 
the mayor and city council, January 22, 1882 
and after four"years of labor to inform you of 
the completion in the most thorough and 
substantial manner of the five library build- 
ings and the collecting of over 32.000 volumes 
of books arranged for your use. I have the 
greater satisfaction of knowing and seeing 
my plans are completed as I designed them, 
It may be proper for me to more fully ex- 
plain my meaning of a free circulating libra- 
ry. It is not free for you to take the books 
as you please and return them or not, but It 
is free from charge for the use of them. To 
protect the Library the trustees have adopt- 
ed rules, gathered from experience In other 
cities, which I have no doubt you will find 
satisfactory when you become accustomed to 
them. I consider the plan adopted to secure 
the annuity fund for the support and increase 
of the library as the great feature, and about 
the only thing I ask credit for. As it is found- 
ed on a rock, according to Scripture, it must . 
stand. Now. in the hope of God's blessing, 
I hand it over to you, expecting you wm 
foster, protect and increase it, that its benefi- 
cent influences may be for the benefit of the 
present and all future generations as long as 
our beloved city of Baltimore shall exist. My 
work is finished. J am satisfied." 

Baltimore hasf been unusually fortu- 
nate in the gifts of its citizens, and no 
city in America can at present offer 
greater educational facilities or promises 
to be more attractive in the future as a 
permanent residence for students. While 
climate and locality do much for her. It 
is principally to the far sighted liberali- 
ty of a few individuals that she owes her 
almost unequaled advantages, and th ' 
names should certainly be held alw 
in grateful remembrance, by those wn 
fit by their labors: 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY MRS. ORRA LANOHORNE. 



Whilst she was talking, 
black man Entered the de- 



Adeline the Inn-Keeper. 

One of the institutions o( Chatham where 
in that prosperous village differs from most 
Virginia towns of ' its kind, is a hostelry 
combining the qualities of hotel and restau- 
rant, kept by a colored woman, whom ev- 
erybody calls "Adeline." > 

The 'aforesaid 'Adeline is one of those 
shrewd, clear-headed Southerners, belong- 
ing equally to the two races which occupy 
the land, possessing striking traits of both, 
andientirely willing to accept the position 
assigned to the African by the Caucasian >l 
she can thereby -put money in her purse - 
The people of her district, throughout which 
she is widely known, are accustomed to her 
and her ways, and are qnitc oblivious of the 
striking points in the case, which make a 
vivid impression upon a stranger. 

"Adeline" occupies a brick building about 
the centre of the village, which is a double 
tenement and contains another store and 
dwelling besides her establishment. 

I understood that she had built the house 
herselt. but had not finished paying lor it. 
She also owns a little farm in the country, 
now rented to a colored man. 

Adeline's business, she told me. had re- 
cently been somewhat curtailed, bhe. had 
for a long lime kept confectioneries, bnt 
had of late found it necessary to give up 
that part of the trade. 

On Court-day,, always a great occasion in 
the Virginia county seat, this energetic per- 
sonage spreads an elaborate dinner for her 
white patrons, among whom are the awyers 
attending couit from a distance, well-to-do 
farmers and city drummers, who are present 
ir, force on such days. In warm weather 
Adeline keeps ice cream on hand, and in 
winter oysters, etc., all served in good style. 

The country around Chatham is thinly 
settled and it is customary for ladies from 
the rural districts, coming to the village to 
do shopping, have dresses fitted or visit the 
dentist, to go first to Adeline s Jtouse, tell 
her they want to engage a room for the day, 
order dinner and then attend to business as 
they please. 

The house is in this way a great conven- 
ience to the community, and Adeline s idea 
' is an excellent one for the well mannered 
colored women ot the South, who were ac- 
customed in early life to intimate associa- 
tion with the gentry of the land, and un- 
derstand how to suit their tastes. 

One of the Lynchburg merchants, who 
always dines at Adeline's establishment, 
when visiting his Pittsylvania constituents 
on Court day. says this energetic house- 
holder has long nurchised her groceries 
from him. and he has always found her 
thoroughly businesslike in her transactions 
and prompt io meet all engagements. 

Accompanied by a friend I called at 
Adeline's house, one evening during my 
stay, and found myself in a large hall, per- 
fectly clean, and plainly but neatly furnish- 
ed with tables of various sizes, chairs and 
benches. Near the door stood a glass case fill- 
ed with lresh and tempting looking cakes. 
The mis'ress of the house, a pretty, middle- 
aged mulatto woman with a sensible face 
and excellent manners, came forward to 
wait on us, and gave me a keen glance as 
my companion mentioned my name, ad- 
ding that I was much interested in colored 
people. She seated us at a small table, and 
brought us the ice-cream we asked for, An- 
swering questions as she moved briskly 
about, wailing on ether customers and all 
the time keeping a sharp eye on the do"' 
Adeline .aid she had ' 



dirty, ragged 

oiacit man cnic.ru .. .ooked around 

hesitatingly, and as the proprietor of the 
place stepped briskly up to him he asked 
meekly if he could get somWcakes. Adeline 
gave him the cakes, pocketed the money 
and turned abruptly from him to her other 
customers, and the Negro slouched off with 
a dejected aspect. 

1 was told that it is the rule with this en- 
terprising citizen, as with all colored people 
in the South engaged in business of this 
kind, to draw the color line very closely, and 
Negro need apply" is her system when 
e folks" on whom she depends chiefly 

......... U-,nH 0/-^aoinnallv when 



the daughter to ignorance and want, to be- 
come the same manner of woman that her 
mother was before her. It is even better 
than what Sarah, Abraham's wife, whom St. 

Paul holds up as an example for Christian GER. 

ten did in ordering that the bond-wo- "I died a thousand deaths that day.' said 

and her child should be cast out." It the handso(ne quadroon, now a highly cul- 

God himself who cared for Hagar and tivated woman. -It was the first time such 

son in their desolation and who shall a thing ha<. ever been said to me, the first 

sav that it is not his hand which is stretched time such an idea had ever entered my 

out in these latter days to save these inno- mind. For a while I was stunned and stood 
cent victims of an evil system. I speechless, and then 1 rushed to Mrs Gran- 
ny that Miss Grander had come to ger. and threw myself sobbing into her arms, 

.ng tbat u ig u .„.„,,_ | s. , to , d h<jr that Biddy O Flinn said I was 

nigger ! | Ellen said Mrs. Granger 



child, .'a b ixom Irish maiden, entirely un- 
troubled by) sensitive sympathies, answered 
bluntly: "I km not going to play with you 
or come to iee you any more. You're a NIG- 



for a living are on hand. Occasionally when 
ame colored society, able to pay well for 
what they want, oesire the use of Adeline's 
hall for some festival she rents it to them 
for the time, and white customers under- 
stand that they are not expected just then 
In short, Adeline is -strictly business" and 
consults her own interest, showing remark- 
able "faculty" as our Yankee friends would 
say. This very shrewd and energetic person 
was a nurse and housemaid in early life, and 
was never so fortunate as to acquire "book 
learning," though she could easily have 
done so if she had so'desired. She is at no 
loss for the lack of education, however, as 
the young white gentleman she nursed in 
infancy keep books for her. and on busy 
days, while she is occupied in supervising 
the cook, and waiting on the customers wno 
throng her board, one of these youths stands 
at the desk making out bills and taking in 
cash, as the guests of the house, many of 
them the leading citizens of the communi- 
ty, go in and out^ 

The establishment is very well managed, 
and its success is encouraging as showing 
what sensible and polite colored people qan 
accomplish in a Southern community, sorre- 
times held up to public reprobation as a hot 
bed of prejudice and ill-feeling between the 



the country af ,er - 
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weak for 
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friend Mrs. Johnson, the popular 
ker of the village. The Johnson's 
ly spoken of by the white peo; 
community, as thrifly and sensil 
people, the husband a blacksm 
property worth $2,000. 

In my walk to see Miss Grange 
cd a forge, where a sturdy colon 
beating his anvil lustily, and n 
gentle little white boy. said this 
Johnson. Just beyond the shop was a pret- 
ty two story, wnite cottage, in the midst of 
a grassv lawn, surrounded by trees and 
flowers,' the comioriable home ol the indus- 
itered the gate, 1 



: kind^ 



lide. a 



ticed porch 
In the grac 



scene presented 
d as singular, but 
being long accus- 
nd her ways, take 



lily. 



that Adel- 



As I said before, the 
might strike the uniniliat 
the people of the district, 
tomed to Dame Adeline : 
it all very kindly. 

It was gratifying to me 
ine having no children of her own. has an 
adopted son whom she is educating at 
Hampton, where it is to be hoped the young 
man will appreciate and improve his oppor- 
tunities, and will ir future years be useful 
to her who has done a mother's part for 
him. 



frhi 



1 Child of the Bondwoman. 

HV ORRA LANOHORNE. 



^ I been in busifies^ a 
longtime, was fortunate in being able to 
please her patrons, but could not always 
collect money due her. She was obliged to 
cive credit sometimes, and some of her.cus- 
tomers were very careless about paying 
their debts; she had bills due, that had been 
running on for years. She could nit carry 
on as much business as she would like to do 
on account of the difficulty of procuring 
proper assistants. She was willing to pay 
a cook who would do what she wanted 
iiz.ooamonth. This was very good -tra- 
ces in a plaoe where cooks could be hired 
at a dollar a week; some got only two or 
three dollars a month. She could get plenty 
Of custom, but could not cook and wait on 
her guests at the same time, and the people 
she hired were so troublesome and unreli- 
able At one time she undertook to furnish 
meals for several white families in the vil- 
lage, and her patrons were very anxious for 
her to continue to do so, but Bhe was com- 
pelled to give it up on account of the cooks. 
She always found it difficult to supply the 
demands made on her (or weddings and 

Ertles; sometime! she -feared 'she wonld 
ve to give up business eirtmrtyr^because 
she could not secure reliable assistants, 
Dame Adeline evidently belonged to the 
employer class, and her interest lay alto- 
gether with them and not at all with the 
Africans. 



During my stay in the country last s 
mer I learned that a young colored girl 
whom I had known slightly as a child but 
had for some years almost lost sight of, was 
staying in the vicinity. 

The girl. Ellen Granger, is an excellent 
type of a large class in the South, identified 
with the colored people, but fast leaving be- 
hind them all the associations of slavey, 
and having great influence in the upward 
progress of the race. Miss Granger 15 the 
daughter of her former master, and her mo- 
ther was one of his slaves. 

Unlike most Southern men in such cir- 
cumstances, this father had listened to the 
voice of nature in his own breast and had 
done a father's duty to, his child. He had 
given her a tine education and cared for her 
in every way as he would have done if she 
had been the child ol his lawful wife. As a 
child she showed great aptness for learning 
and talent for music, and finding an accom- 
plished Southern lady, brought to a hard 
struggle with poverty by the results ol the 
war, willing to teach colored children, fc.1- 
len's father sent her to this lady to learn 
music. , 

The cultivated lady brought into wnat 
was then deemed a position of degradation, 
and ostracised by many prejudiced people, 
took a kindly interest in the bright little 
colored girl who was so anxious to learn, 
and so obedient and affectionate in her man- 
ners. The' child acquired much from her 
teacher that was not "nominated in the 
bond," and made suoh gratifying progress, 
that her father determined to send her 
North, that she might obtain a thorough 
education. For some years I had heard 
little about her. though when 1 asked for 
her, the reports were always gratifying, and 
I knew that Miss Granger after having all 
the advantages that money could procure, 
had become a teacher in Washington City, 
and was prominent as a musician among the 
colored people there. A rumor had also 
1 a ™- ,ii 4 t Fll*n'« father, who is a man 



:rly and very respectab'.e- 
tlto woman, sewing in the lat- 
ihildren playingabout theyard. 
ul figure of a young girl reclin- 

inmock. with the irresistable 

novel in hei hand, 1 recognized my young 
friend, Ellen Granger. 

She sprang to her (eet at once, and came 
forward with a cordial greeting, invited me 
into the house, and introduced me to her 
hostess. 

I was ushered into a very tidy parlor, 
handsomely (urnished. with piano, violin, 
books and pictures, giving evidence ol the u* 
taste of its occupants. 

" mg heard such pleasant accounts ol 
nily, I should have been glad to see 
members, but was told that the eldest 
r some years employed in one of the 
departments at Washington, who had just 
been removed in order that a white Demo- 
crat lrom the district might be provided for, 
was absent, as was also the eldest daughter, 
who was a Hampton graduate, and teacher 
in the public schools of the village. 

In a long stay 1 made in the pretty little 
home, looking so sweet and attractive, 
whose owners so well ' deserved the com- 
forts by which they were surrounded, I had 
muchconversatiou with Mrs. Johnson and 
I Miss Granger. 

1 had many questions to ask the latter of 
- her life since our last meeting, and as talk- 
1 ing of the present, led to talking of the past, 
t 1 heard more than I had ever known before 
s of her history. The narrative seems to me 
1 -o interesting and so striking in its illustra- 
ions of one phase of Southern life that I 
m inclined to write it as she told it. 

Ellen was so young when the cmancipa- 
ion of her people came, that she has norec- 
Election whatever of slavery. Her mother 
vas an energetic and capable woman, who 
decided to go North to seek high wages-as 
soon as she was set free. The little girl was 
vith her mistress, and having no chil- 
.<>,. of her own, she made a great pet of 
th. child, who became her constant com- 
panion. As not seldom happened in such 
cases, a strong affection existed between the 
two and Ellen only seeing her mother in 
her annual trips to the Virginia Springs, 
and calling her by her christian name, as 
the other members of the family did. was 
not aware that the colored woman who 
always brought her presents, was her own 



:lasped her tenderly to her breast, assuring 
her that .s.|ss O'Flinr. was entirely unwor- 
thy of confidence., that she was her own 
dear little girl, and she should always stay 
with her add had better never have any- 
thing furthir to io with these rowdy Irish ! 
But "the ir m hid entered the child's soul." 
thestern 1 :sson' was never forgotten, and. 
I from that ( ay she realized that she belong- 
ed to the despised race. 

Miss Graiigcr spoke aft etionately of her 
first musiclteacher. who -vas always very 
kind to he . and with much pleasure of the 
years she hid spent at boarding-school, and 
her life in Washington where she had for, 
some time been a teacher in the public- 
schools. (She has continued to improve 
hersell in jnusic. and also studies French 
and German as she fin l« time (or such pur- 
suits. She; has traveled extensively in the 
North and West and gave most interesting 
accounts of what she had seen and the, peo- 
ple she has met. In Washington her life 
seems to bi»very pleasant indeed as her nat- 
ural vivacity and varied acc .mplishments , 
make her popular with the educated and 
intelligent colored people, of whom a num- 
ber can be found in that ( 
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reached me that Ellen's father, who is a man 
of wealth in Virginia, had settled upon her 
a comfortable house, where she was living 
with her mother, the ex-slave. 

This is the sort of thing that causes in- 
dignant comment among some classes io 
the South. Surely it is better that the child 
of Hagar should he thus provided tor, than 
that a man should sell his own flesh and 
as was but too often done in the evil 
It Is better than leaving 



always uiougm. ..-.1 k' — -- 

mother. Not until she was old enough tosuller 
intensely from the knowledge, did she learn 
that she had been born a slave and must 
bear forever with her the shadow of the 
Ethiopian. 

Ellen says her early years passed very 
happily indeed, being the only child in the 
household, and the family in very comfort- 
able circumstances, she was much petted 
and indulged. Mrs. Granger being some- 
thing of an invalid, led a very retired life, 
and kept the little girl constantly with her, 
and to her the child looked as her friend 
and protector. She was never allowed to 
go out of the house ;to play with colored 
children, and only occasionally found com- 
panions of her own age in the children of 
white neighbors who visited the family. 
Some little while girls near tnem, who some- 
times came in pleasant weather to play with 
her in Mrs. Granger's grassy yard, she dear- 
ly loved, and was altogether unconscious 
that they belonged to a different race from 
herself. When about nine years old, she no- 
ticed once or twice, when she called to these 
children to come and play with her. or spoke 
to them in the street, they seemed to avoid 
her She wondered at this treatment, and 
at length said sadly to a girl about her own 

Ce to whom she bad been much attached, 
ou n ed to come to see me and play so 

. ... 1 1 „ .,„, ...... nnn'r rnma 



object I to the s 

Hon. Frederick Dougl., 

and spcU^tf him with much pride as the 
leading main of the race. 1 was very glad to 
hear her siy that in a recent visit to Dan- 
ville she had been most agreeably disap- 
pointed atjthe condition of the colored peo- 
ple, had fopnd many of them very prosper- 
ous in business, enjoying in general kindly 
relations with their white fellow citizens, 
and on th<| whole doing better than most 
towns she had seen. She said she knew 
such a statement would be deemed ahnost 
incredibleiin the North, adding that* most 
Northern people really understood very lit- 
tle' about t|he true condition of the colored 
people of |he South. . 

-They hiave no idea that such a home as 
this coiildjbe found among the colored peo — f 
pie of Virginia." she said, looking around 
her at the : abundant evidence of a happy 
and prosperous family life. 

Miss Granger also spoke very favorably of 
the Hampton school, candidly admitting 
that until recently she had been much pre- 
judiced against it. She said this predju- 
dice was Very general among the colored 
people of Washington. Since she had met 
a number of graduates of the school, some 
of whom had been employed as public- 
school teachers, she had come to under- 
stand the plan and scope of the instruction 
and heartily approved it. 

When vfre took leave, Miss Granger prom- 
ised that |f she should chance at any time 
to be in Lynchburg, she would visit me at 
my own bome, and I parted with regret 
from the agreeable and accomplished girl. 
It seems Angular that a woman possessing 
so many interesting and agreeable qualities 
should be included in 1 class denied social 
advantages in a Republican country. Such 
a woman, ^possessing such acultivatcd mind 
has many resources in herself, and fortu- 
nately there is a large and fast increasing 
number o( colored people, who are acquir- 
ing property and education, and among 
these she i doubtless finds many congenial 



than 



associates! 

Such a woman as she is must exercise a 
great influence around her, and has great 
opportunities for doing good among her 
people and aiding them to reach a higher 
social plaiie. I f all colored people were like her 
and the estimable family she was sojourning 
with, race prejudice would soon tjecome as 
much a thii; of the past as the slavery of 
the Africanfin America, which has taken 
its place i|i history, and is rapidly passing 
from the recollection of the living. 



DMTISTRY, 

DR. T. H. PARRAMORE, 
begs to inform the residents of Hampton 
id vicinity that he has resumed the ^™ c - 



, ?>„,, „ ed to come to see me ana play so ana vicin iy uiw ;■>• ™ ■>-- ~i — - 

nicrfv wfthm : and now you wont dome tice of his profession in Hampton 
ne£ y me! ! Whit". kes you do m>r The I ofi King $treet, opposite Barnes Hoi 
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SILHOUETTES. 

BV ALICE M. BACON. 

Christmas Day at the School. 
As Christmas time draws near, a genera! 
air of excitement and expectation begins to 
pervade the school. Christmas in the South 

fl .U_ ,1,1 »|— —a .wjd n festival Thar cavf to 



1 the old 
the slave, 
of freedoi 

nd nights of 



mes was a festival that gave to 
week at least, the delight 
which was celebrated by 
rth and id) 



boring population is larger than the demand 
for laborers. His wife is away at work, and 
he stays at home, fil this miserable place 
can be called a home) and tends the children 
in her absence. 

The children all have colds, one of them 
the whooping cough, and all are bare-fo-ned 
and thinly clothed. 

We leave our bundles on the table and 
get back into our wagon, but an impression 
been made on the students that seems 



days and nights of mirth and idleness, 10- produce seme good for the man', 

MKX*ht?Sr7. I S . E5f «S "Carnations of sur 
time when if there is a penny in the house 
it must be expended on meat and drink to 
make glad the heart. Unfortunately too oft- 




en the Christmas gladness produced 
manner, instead of furthering the cause o 
■' peace on earth, and good will to men " re 
suits in fights, bruises, arrests and legal pro 
ceedings which make the incoming of thi 
new year a time to be dreaded by law abid 
ing citizens. , ■■ 

In the school an effort is made to retain 
the Christmas gladness but to give to the 
time a special meaning as the time in which 
we celebrate the birth of the Pririceof Peace, 
of Him who went about doinggood.. It has 
been for many years the custom for teachers 
and scholars to subscribe lor the purchase 
of supplies to be distributed to the very poor 
at Christmas time. Sunday night at the 
evening service c subscription paper and a 
contribution box are pissed through the 
audience and the money thus obtained is 
devoted to Christmas dinners for the poor. 
At the same time those ol the students and 
teachers who have been doing julside work 
among the poor are requested to hand in the 
names . f needy and deserving families who 
are likely 10 have no Christmas dinners. A 
call is also made for volunteers to aid in the 
distribution. As a result of this preliminary 
work we find that we have obtained the 
names of about twenty families in need ol | 
help, seven dollars in money and seven I 
more.promised. anil about fifteen volunteers 
to aid in the distribution. 

It is curious to notice on a long drive into 
the country taken the (lay before Christmas, 
how all the population seem to be on the : 
road. Steer carts, mule carts, horses sad - I 
died 'or harnesicd..;pedestri#)S. footing it j 
sturdily into town or returning with their 
marketing for the morrow— all are intent on, 
business, almost all'are carrying pails, bask- 
els or bundles sugg stive of the approach- | 
ing feast. 

A kind Providence has ordained that the 
Christmastime this year shall be neither 
' rainy, snowy, nor cold, but that everything 
shall be favorable for the full enjoyment ol 
the festival. 

The afternoon before Christmas day is the 
time appointed lor the distribution of rations. 
The big School wagon, commonly known as 
the ambulance, is packed with provisions in 
baskets and boxes. Coffee, sugar, meal, 
pork and rice don.- up in packages, are 
stowed away under the seats, and 1 then a 
.merry company of students pile in and we 
are off on our round of calls , 

Down Goose Alley we drive, a lane run- 
ning 10 the water, so narrow tnat the big 
wagen fills it to overflowing. One and 
another little cabin opens its doors to our 
summons and its occupants greet with 
smiles and hearty thanks the bundles that 
fill their arms. Then we turn around on the 
edge of the water amid little cries of fright 
Iron the girls when our long conveyance 
tips sideways, at making so short a turn, 
and once more our strong black horses 
draw us rapidly along over the level shell 
road until we turn off on a road guiltless of 
shells or any other repairs and dotted with 
mud holes .from whose (sticky depths we 
emerge with many a jolt and bounce pro- 
ductive ol laughter and mirth. 

Through the Negro settlement of Slab- 
town, on beyond the cross roads with fields 
dotted here'and there with tiny white wash- 
ed cabins, on still farther into_t.be wooded 
country, we drive, and at last draw up in 
front of a house or rather a shanty that sur- 
i in wretchedness and ruinousness any- 
„ that we have yet seen. It stands alone. 
,heltered by tree or house from the win- 
itorros, and through its gaping walls 
lattered roof the wind plays all sorts 
Its upon its inhabitants. It is very 
sniall/ perhaps ten by twelve feet, the chim- 
nev Mas parted company with the house and 
lea'nsone way while the house leans another. 
The inevitable deg comes growling and 
barking at us from behind the house, but on 
perceiving that there is a strange dog in our 
company, devotes his attentions to him and 
leaves us to enter the house. We peep in 
at the open door and the sight that meets 
our eyes is pitiful. Within the fire-place 
two little pine sticks are slowly burning, 
while clustered around the anything but 
cheerful hearth are the father**! the family 
with the baby on his knee, and five shiver- 
ing children. A bent old man with long, 
half covered, skinny arms holding out the 
mite of a baby toward the chilly little fire, 
he cannot find work to do, lor though he is 
willing, he is not sufficiently able bodied to 
gain employment in a country where the la- 



._. and sympathy that are uttered over 
the wretched condition of the family. We 
have collected in the wagon students from 
many parts of the South, students not unused 
to the sight of extreme poverty, but all are 
agieed that they have never seen human 
beings living in so wretched a place before. 

We leave the place accompanied by a fare- 
well salute of howls, growls, and barks from 
i the lean, black dog. and try a cut across lots. 

by muddy, grassy, wood roads. A holly 
! bush, gorgeous with its burnished leaves 
and glowing berries, almost slaps us in 
the face as our big wagon moves along 
the narrow cart track. A cry is' raised by 
the girls. " Oh. we must have that for our 
parlor " and soon every boy in the wagon is 
engaged in a hand to hand conflict with im- 
pertinent bu h. The bush comes out de- 
cidedly the worse for the encounter, and we 
bear awav in triumph the spoils of the bat- 
tle. There is much quiet lun going on in 
the wagon all through the drive, fun that is 
thoroughly refined and innocent Tile girls 
are pleasant and lady like, the boys gallant 
and gentlemanly. They mingle freely but 
courteously and have a grace of manner to- 
ward each other that shows a strong natural 
instinct of politeness. It would raise the 
opinion of ar.vonc prejudiced againsl the 
obtained the 1 racc - to s P cnd a " afternoon thus in the socie- 
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students, when free from the re- 
straints of the class room they meet each 
other and their teacher on this purely Iriend- 
ly footing. 

Our long roundabout drive brings us at 
last to the suburbs of Hampton and we stop 
before a tiny yellow house to give Aunt Bet- 
sey her CI. 
by expener 

opens more easily man uei 11 
so we attack that point in her sn 
The little bent figure that opens t 
fairly shaking with delight at th 
the bundles and we feel that we s 
very much to deserve the many blessings 
that are called down upo-i our heads, when 
we deposit our gifts upon the rickety fa- 
ble. 

This is our last call to-day. and the early 
December sun has long since disappeared 
from sight as we cross Hampton bridge on 
our way home. We feel like wanderers, re- 
turned after a long absence, and the lighted 
buildings towering up in front of us look 
warm and comfortable after our cold drive 
in the gathering twilight. The drive has 
been pleisant and the home coming is pleas- 
ant too, for we come back with the sense of 
good done which makes us enjoy more tho- 
roughly the festivities of Christmas Eve. 

Up in Virginia Hall chapel a most myste- 
rious curtain has been erected and all day a 
juggler and his assistant have been carrying 
in and out of the room, black bags, long 
strapped up boxes, bird cages and other ap- 
paratus calculated to arouse the interest of 
the watchful observer. At evening prayers 
during the hush that follows the prayer, the 
voices of the trained canaries proceed from 
behind the curtain. The teachers this year 
have given as their Christmas present to the 
students, a sleight-of-hand performance by a 
skillful professor of the art, imported from 
Philadelphia for the occasion. A more de- 
lighted or appreciative audience he surely 
never had. Every face is turned eagerly to- 
ward him. every time-honoied joke in his 
repertory is greeted with the liveliest laugh- 
ter and lor two full hours the fun continues, 
ending up at last with a ventriloqual per- 
formance that keeps the tears ruining down 
our faces with laughter. At the close of the 
entertainment, large baskets filled with 
white ba^rs of candy are placed near the 
door and one bag is given to each student as 
they I'.le out. Where there are six hundred 
students the item of a bag of candy apiece 
is quite a good deal, but this year the teach- 
ers 1 contribution has been helped out by the 
kindness of the " Hampton Club of Spring- 
field, Mass., and there, is enough and to 

Christmas morning dawns bright an 1 cool, 
but not cold, and the air is full of Christmas 
gladness. The students dining room is gay 
and noisy as many find by their plates at 
breakfast little gifts from school Iriends. 
Every one is busy through the morning, for 
at dinner time the students form them- 
selves into clubs and provide their own 
Christmas dinners, furnishing and decorat- 
ing their tables according to their fancy. 
The dining room is gay with flags and the 
club tables are groaning under their loads 
ol fruit, cake, flowers, holly and more solid 
lurnishings. Down in the dining room per- 
taining to the diet kitchen, three big tables 

3 I 



are prepared for the Indians' feast. The 
room is crowded with Indians rushing ex- 
citedly about and Indian teachers directing 
and overseeing the willing, but somewhat 
unskilled labor of their pupils as they set 
the tables and decorate them. Everyone 
seems to be enjoying entirely the freedom 
and business of this Christmas day. 
But if the preparations for the dinner are 
interesting how much more the delightful 
moment when at last they enter into their 
labors. How manly the- boys look as they 
march into the dining room in procession, 
each w|th the girl of his choice upon his arm. 
How modest and coy are the girls, as with 
downcast eyes and shy, conscious glances 
they marsh slowly through the long dining 
room. But we will leave them to their fun 
for they do not want the gaze of curious 
eyes fixed upon them as they eat. Let .them 
for this one day at least forget that they are 
part of a great institution, a curiosity and 
show to thousands of visitors. That they 
are enjoying their feast is very evident from 
the length of time that they sit at table, a 
sitting prolonged perhaps by all inasmuch 
as they know that when they rise they must 
clear away the dishes and leave the dining 
room in exact order for an ordinary, every 
day tea. But our scholars know how to 
work and do not mind work lor the sake of 
a good time, and so by five o'clock every 
thing is in apple pie order and all are ready 
(or the short Christmas service in the chap- 
el. A restful, pleasant thing the service is. 
held in the twilight which deepens into 
darkness belore it is done. The sweet Ne- 
gro voices sing Christmas carols, the old 
story is read of how " Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judca in the days of Herod, 
the King." a few earnest words are spoken 
virgin" each listener to let the Christ-child 
comclhis night into his heart, and then the 
lesson is ended, the students march out and 
go their several ways with an impression, let 
us hope, of the meaning of Christmas day to 
the Christian world. 

The evening also brings its pleasure in the 
shape of a social gathering, at which the 
students renew and carry on any little ac- 
quaintances or flirtations for which the ev- 
ery day discipline of thc_school allows little 
time. 'Much fun there 'is. though all quiet 
and decorous, games are played, marching 
to the music of the piano is in order, and 
scattered here and there on the benches are 
groups or couples engaged in conversation. 
But at last the inexorable bell sounds, the 
obedient crowd disperses, and soon the 
sweet note of the good night bugle -ays to 
all that the most joyous holiday of the year 
is ended. 
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better laborer than the Negri 



id trie Oystermen march a number 
blue scarfs. These men are oldet 
and thiir laces have the patient look, born 
of slavi rv and unrequited toil that we see 
on the faces of the old southern Negroes. 
Many white heads are in their number and 
the legend on their banner reads. " The Sons 
Abn.ham - " 

Bible history of the covenant with 
fulfilled to his descendants alter 
years oil slavery and oppression, has always 
for't and a hope to this race, as 
pbetic hpstinct grasps in this an anal- 
ogy to tneir own slavery and a hope that 
their own future may be one of glorious en- 
trance into some promised land. This 
Emancipation Day is to the Negro who has 
felt the sting of slavery, what the Passover 
was to the Israelites in the wilderness, a- day 
on which tfo remember their deliverance 
and all thatthe Loid has wiought for them. 

Other societies are in this procession, each 
bearingj banner and marching in all. the 



iand circumstance that they can 
musterj When the fool soldiers have all 
come in and taken their places and the 
School battalion has formed in a long line 
behind them, there is a trampling of horses 
hoofs and the cavalrv make their appearance. 
A motlty company they arc. The hgrses 
are of [every variety, from the handsome 
black animal "full brother to Parole" as his 
owner proudly informs us, who curvets and 
prances uneasily the whole time, to the 
woollv.iskinny rack of bones, who look "like 
eve'y minute gwine to be de nex. " as Uncle 
Remus would say, and the saddles are as 
variousj as the horses. As for the riders, 
words, ure inadequate to describe the cos- 
tumes and equestrian performances of this 
squad of cavalry. The hats beggar descrip- 
tion. Here a broad brimmed sombrero, ar- 
tistically looped on one side with 1 red 
feather. There an old beaver whose bat- 
tered surface bears the marks of many a 
winter's storm and summer shower. And 
strain a combination of patches and rents 
which its owner fondly calls a hat and has 
decorated with a worn old feather which 
ust have seen many a year of service be- 
fore it achieved its present position. But no 
matter what their head gear or how insecure 
t-eir seat, they are all happy, some perhaps 
too happy with the misguided happiness 
that comes from inbibing ardent spirits. 
The horses are berihboned with many a 
gaudy streamer, their tails tied up tight 



Emancipation Day. 

v 1st. is to the 
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half a dozen small knots of red 
together the scene is a gay one 



Al- 



the time when 
: to them and slavery was done 
'.mancipation Proclamation of 
863, which to Lincoln and his 
associates in the Government, Wits but a nec- 
essary measure for the subjugation of the 
bellious states, was to the Negro the pa- 
per that made him a man. And so as each 
new year comes in, the Negroes celebrate 
th all the splendor and magnificence of 
which they are capable, the day when free 
ras proclaimed- to every slave within 
;bellious states. ' Unfortunately for 
the first day of the year is almost al- 
ainy, and many a dripping procession 
has trailed its way over Hampton bridge to 
stand soaked and unprotected upon the 
lawn in front of Virginia Hall and listen to 
the brief speech that General Armstrong is 
always expected to make upon this occa- 
sion. 

Contrary to all precedent. January 1st, 
1886. dawned clear and warm, and as a con- 
sequence the celebration for this year was 
much more impressive than usual. At about 
twelve o'clock th school battalion was 
formed to meet and escort the procession 
when it should reach the grounds. The 
school bands plays its liveliest airs and 
there is much marching back and forth on 
the green lawn, during the inevitable waiting 
that accompanies all things here in the 
South. At last a ragged crowd of small boys 
comes trotting along, surrounding with 
shouts and laughter two or three grotesque 
figures, the forerunners of the approaching 
procession. Dressed in bagging, with 
streamers flying from ' every available point 
on theii persons, with bent and scratched 
masks covering their faces, these figures 
march solemnly about, amid the hoots and 
jeers of the delighted pickaninnies that fol- 
low close at their heels. After them comes 
a brass band, and then a dazzling array ol 
red shirts, contrasting most picturesqi 
with the brown laces ol the wearers, follows 
close behind. Stalwart, strong young fel- 
lows they are, and the banner which they 
carry shows the occupation that they fol- 
low : " The Oystermen s Association ' this is, 
that once a year flames lorth in this glori- 
ous effulgence ol red shirts 
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bile 

. undertone ol pathos as 
there must be for years to come to all 
thoughtful persons, in the child-like enjoy- 
ment that they take in little things. For 
this one day at least, the care and sorrow of 
their hard bare lives is laid aside and forgot- 
ten and they enjoy as a wiser generation 
could not enjoy, the pompand circumstance 
of their poor little parade. 

As the cavalry squadron draws up in line 
behind the Schoo. battalion, the marshal of 
the procession comes to the front and calls 
for three cheers for General Armstrong. 
Three rousing cheers are the result, and Gen. 
Armstrong . mounts upon a chair on the 
crowded verandah to address the procession. 
A few brief words of welcome, and a little 
n*«l«« that puts everyone in good hunior, an 
n to the past, an expression of hope 
for the future, these are the chief heads ol 
the speech to which the assembled multitude 
listen with rapt attention. As he closes. 
Gen. Armstrong introduces Mr. Wm. Wal- 
ter Phelps, who happens to be spending 
Christmas at the Hygeia, and some stirring 
words from him follow. Watch that old 
•' Son of Abraham " as with uncovered head 
he stands and listens to the speaker. As he 
speaks of the banished slavery and the hope- 
ful outlook, how the worn old face lights up, 
and the whitened head nods approvingly. 
For awhile the crowd melts away before our 
eyes and we see only that pathetic brown 
face with its patient eves fixed on the speak- 
er, drin-ing in with that eager look every 
word that falls from the eloquent lips. 

Mr. Phelps' speech is followed by one 
from Mr. Hitt, Congressman from Illinois, 
to which the same delighted attention, is 
given. Then the marshal of the procession 
proposes three cheers for each officer of the 
school and the cheers are given with a will. 
Last of all, the whole multitude unite in the 
singing of the old war song -John Brown's 
Body"*d the show is ovV. Not quite 
over. tMUgh, after all. for the march away 
is perhaps'more interesting than the arrival 
of the procession. Two brass bands strike 
up two different tunes at the same time; 
horses, who have only been allowed to take 
part in the proceedings by an occasional 
whinny of applause at proper points, now 
assert their right to do what they please and 
nearly run over the crowd in their desire to 
move about once more. Mid cries of 
"clote in," " move on," etc ; the procession 
departs, and as they move away, horses, 
brass bands, Sons of Abraham, Ovr 
and common folks seeming to be mu 
inextricable confusion. 

r' 
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etters From Hampton.Graduates. 

THEY PAY THEIR DEBTS ? SUP- 
SPORTING the Gospel. From the Asso- 
Ate Teacher. An Industrious Pas- 
torVnd Teacher. Little Wood 
Carriers. A School of Grown Peo- 
ple. Teaching in the Corn-field. 
Well Contented. About the 
Christmas Trees. j 

do they pay their debts ? 
To this often put question concern- 
ing the colored people as represented 
by our graduates, we are glad to reply 
that an increasingly large proportion 
of them manifest an honorable sensi- 
tiveness and ambition in the matter. 
The following letter is an especial- 
ly noteworthy example of this fact 
It is from a young woman who had 
just lost everything in the fire at the 
Chattanooga orphanage, including her 
last earnings which she was about for- 
warding to Hampton. 

Steele Orphanage, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

December 16, /SSj. 

Dear Miss M : 

I cannot tell how glad I am to 
send $12.00 I owe on my bill. I have been 
feeling badly because I cau.ld not pay the 
debt before, but I hope I am excused. 

I will tell you how I got the money. 
Last Friday I received a nice package from 

Mrs . There was a dress to be made 

in the bundle. To-day I started to make 
the dress and when it was unfolded I found 
a pair of gloves and purse with $20.00 in it. 
You can imagine my delight and surprise. 
My first thought was my bill at Hampton. 

I hope the bchool is ;doing nicely. I do 
niss the dear place so much, there is not a 



" Va., Dee. 14. 1885. 

Dear Miss L: 

Since leaving Hampton I have 
taught two years in Pulaski and one in Roa- 
noke County. I now have a ten months term, 
have an excellent school-house furnished 
with patent desks ; the house was built by a 
Northern gentleman. It is not a public 
school but governed by the Company. This 
Coal Company ships from ore hundred and 
seventy-five to two hundred cars daily. The 
town consists of 1 2ooor 1500 inhabitants, sev- 
en or eight hundred of whom are employed 
by the company. 

We have organized a literary society 
which i3 very interesting. 

The scenery coming down the river is 
very fine. High overhanging cliffs on the 
left and the winding river below on the 
right. 

My chief amusement is reading when 1 
have matter to read : but occasionally I get 
out. 

Very respectfully yours. 

P.' S. A peep into my English Literature 
note book is ever a source o( real pleas- 
ure. 

AN INDUSTRIOUS PASTOR AND TEACHER. 

The following good record from an 
industrious worker in the school room 
and church will be read with interest. 



isolated places that have not enjoyed 
all the advantages of freedom, the zeal 
has not died out, and adult scholar 
still sit on the primary benches. Of 
such 'a school, one of our graduates 
tells. 

Va. Nov. 18, 1884. 

Miss A. E. C: \ 

Dear friend: Your kind letter of 

the 5th uk.. directed to . Va. 

found me at this place. It always affords 
me great pkasure to hear from you as cor- 
respondent of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute. Seeing that I am 
not forgotten but yet in remembrance with 
those dear ones who have done so much for 
the Negro's elevation in the South. 

As regards myself I am yet teaching in 

Co., and have been ever since I left 

Hampton, embracing a period of forty 
school months, or sixty calendar months, 
during all of which time I have taught the 
same school. 1 must say with much success. 
I find the grown, people here as well as 
children, hungry for. and seeking after ; 
knowledge. My time is not engaged only j 
among 128 children, the number enrolled | 
on my school register, but at night after go- j 



Miss C. 
Dear 



• Va.. Of I. 20th, 18 



ur very interesting letter to 
hand, the contents of which inspire me 
with new or fresh courage and hope to do 
better work this year than last. I am 
teaching the same school near the above P. 
O.. *hat I taught last Fall. I commenced 
the 7th ult. with ten pupils, now I have sixty. 
Taught 9Jt months and preached 42 ser- 
mons during the school year that ended Ju- 
ly 31st, 1885. 1 spent a part of my vacation 



at the Teachers Institute in Dan 
and the rest in visiting Associations. 
The children, thirty in number, that p 



Va. 



day that passes by, but what I think of the fessed hope in Christ last fall, are holding 
ones I loved'so much. jf > 

We are doing nicely. The person has 
■ not been caught who was trying to burn us 
out again. 

Yours gratefully. 



■ SUPPORTING THE GOSPEL. 

The unsectarian spirit of Christian 
work manifested by the writer of the 
following letter, is not uncommon 
among Hampton graduates, though 
not all have her zeal, or are as fortunate 
in finding contiibutions so easy to 
raise as they seem to be in this mining 
town. 

Dec. 3, 1885. 

Mrs. H. 
Dearjriend : 

I have a new field of labor in 
my own county, at the new mining town of 
which you have heard. The position is the 
best I have yet had : ten months session 
with sure and prompt pay. The house is 
warm and comfortahlc with good seats, 
blackboards &c. built by the North and 
owned by the South West Va. Improve- 
ment Co. The school has been taught by 
white ladies from Philadelphia. When I 
came here in July, I had little hope of get- 
ting it. But the people said they wanted a 
teacher of their own color, so I applied to 
Mr. of Philadelphia, enclosing recom- 
mendations from the Superintendents of 

Co. and ; and I was appointed 

principal of the school, with of the 

class of '82 at Hampton for assistant. I 
went to work with the children and fffade 

|ll.20 and sent^for Rev. T. A. W. , who 

is preaching at Spring, a graduate of 

Lincoln, to come and preach a Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon to the people. He came and 
they were greatly pleased. It only cost $9.20 
but we gave the extras to him. Previous to 
that we made $13.84 for the M. E. minister 
who preaches here once a month ; R. B's 
husband Rev. D. W. Harth. She has been 
here twice! They have charge of the Sun- 
day school at my old home twenty-two miles 
from here. And since then we have made 
$36. for the new Baptist church. Yesterday 
our new school organ came. Now we must 
pay for that. The ministers say I " have as 
many kinds of meat as a turtle," because I 
work for all churches. I tell them I cannot 
«£ford to be sectarian while I am so far from 
my own church. 

Gratefully yours. 



FROM THE ASSOCIATE TEACHER. N 

From the associate teacher mention- 
ed above we have a few more interest- 
ing particulars of this pleasant field of 
work. 



ry well so far. The Sabbath school is 
in good condition, the old as well as the 
young are interested. I very often hear the 
ol'l people speak of the Christmas Tree we 
had and the nice presents sent by Northern 
Iriends. We wish to have another Christ- 
as Tree this year. 

Number of months taught in the Public 
schools (of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
Counties, Va.) 82, number of places taught 
7, number of months in each year to, num- 
ber of children taught 835. 

Taught three years before finishing at 
Hampton. Most of the people here are 
renters with the exception of eight, who 
have bought themselves comfortable homes. 
Our people are improving in every thing 
else faster than they are religiously. 1 hope 
to see the day when we shall -mow how to 
worship God in spirit and in truth. 

Yours truly, 



H. 



LITTLE WOOD CARRIERS. 



How many white children in the 
North would like to go to s.hool, on 
such terms as these little dusky ones > 
We 'are glad that this part of their 
schooling is over. 

Abingdon Virginia, October, 28, 1885. 
My dear friend : 

Your circular is received and it 
affords me much pleasure to write you of 
my work. I am teaching as usual, I am 
glad to say in much more comfortable quar- 
ters than heretofore; I have a nice new 
frame school-house well healed and lighted. 
The first year.I taught, the little ones had to 
carry most of the wood for at least a quar- 
ter of a mile, but this year we have a coal 
house filled with coal. My average attend- 
ance of scholars is quite large, forty-five. I 
teach Sunday school in one of the churches. 
I think the school is in a very prosperous 
condition. I have fourteen little girls in 
my class. I did not have a Christmas tree 
last year for my scholars, but hope to have 
one this year. 

I hope you will have , many pleasant let- 
ters this year from my co-workers. 

I find the map, sent me from'Miss Mack- 
ie's scholars, of much use to me. I am so 
proud to have it. 

Of course your are not expected to answer 
the replies you get from the circulars, but if 
you have time, I should be glad to hear 
from you sometime. 



Respectfully, 



M. 



A SCHOOL OF GROWN PEOPLE. 

The effort of grown people — some- 
times white haired and bowed with 
learn to read for the purpose 



the Bible, was one of the 
hts of early emancipation 
:ldom witnessed. In some 



ing to my place of abode, there I 
by 25 sturdy men. who labor during the 
day. and give three hours «of their time to 
study at night. Some of these men, have 
made good use of their time. Notwith- 
standing they did not know a letter at first, 
some of them can now read, write and ciph- 
er well enough to attend to their own, and 
otheis' business without seeking help from 
any one. Owing to circumstances. 1 some- 
times think I shall abandon the wor-.. and 
pursue some other, but then how can I when 
I behold from every view ignorance of my 
race exhibiting itself, even in our sacred and 
holy places and that ignorance seeking light. 
I can give it in a moderate way. and if I re- 
fuse. I should think myself unworthy of the 
name of a member of Hampton Institute, a 
name which has much influence here among 
all class of people, most particularly school 
officers. 

I have no serious complaint to make con- 
cerning mv day school, only short- sessions 
and poor pay. One could not live decently 
here by teaching alone. Thanks to Hamp- 
ton's able Principal. General Armstrong, 
who instructs that "the school room should 
not be the only dependence for a living " 
but that we should meet bravely whatever 
fate may befall us ! I find the greatest hind- 
erance, toD, among the children's attending 
school regularly is that the main part of the 
session contains the winter months, and 
most of their parents arc in such poor cir- 
cumstances that they are unable to provide 
the necessary clothing, and to buy books 
for them during the winter. Hence quite a 
number of them are forced to remain at 
home till Spring. 

I have not been negligent in the Sunday 
school work since I have been here. I or- 
ganized four different schools consisting of 
three hundred and twenty-five j£rsons. 
Though I am sad to say that in this,number 
you would find very few children, on inquir- 
ing for them you a're told by their parents 
that they are not fit to come out to Sunday 
school. 

On visitini/ our Sabbath schools you 
would be astonished to see so few testa- 
ments or other spiritual reading, they want 
to learn, so they bring such books as they 
have viz t-spellers, readers, etc. I know-you 
are tired reading such dry news, uut they 
are facts. Hoping you will have continued 
success in your labors, 

I am respectluily yours, 

B. 



Our correspondent feels — as most 
Hampton graduates do we are glad to 
say, that he is responsible for other 
teaching than that for which he 
draws his salaries. 

Roanoke Co., Va.. Nov. 7, 1885. 
Dear friend : 

After I closed my school last Spring I 
went to work on my little place, believing 
that it is just as essential, to set an example in 
that respect, as in the school-room. I 
planted about three acres of corn and made 
sixty bushels. I did not have a horse, so 1 
hired a team t? break the ground, and then 
tended it with a hoe. 

I commenced my school the 19th of Oct., 
and have on roll forty scholars. I am teaching 
at the same place as last year and my 
school will be larger this year than it was 
last. Some of my scholars are very poor, 
especially two widows' children whose moth- 
ers are not able to buy clothes to send them 
regularly. I do all I can to make things 
pleasant and my school interesting. 
Respectfully yours. 



tendency to look at all questions from 
one's own standpoint, and no further 
than one's own experience. It also il- 
lustrates the fact however that there 
are, pleasant experiences and stand- 
points from which to look at the " Ne- 
,gro Problem." -/ 

Washington. D. C, 6YA29th 1885 
Miss C. / 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dear Iriend: 

I had the pleasure of acknowledg- 
ing your letter a lew days ago, and it gave 
me great joy to see that so many of us are 
not forgotten. 

You spoke of the fact that the power of 
six hundred young men and women, trained 
as we have been, ought to be felt. I do. and 
must say it is felt more or less in every state 
in these United States in some way. 

There are 8 or \i of us in Washington 
making from $7!* to $1400. per an- 
num, in the U. S. Departments. As for the 
" Negro Problem " its solution has already 
been satisfacto-ily reached in my opinion. I 
don't say this from guess work, but from 
sight. 

, I left Hampton, June 1879. Though I 
met have had the pleasure of visiting the school 

_ _: 1 » 1 1 



or 3 times ever since, and feel pr"ud 
of her rapid growth, I am sorry to say I 
have not been in the school work, though I 
leel that all of us can't be engaged in the 
same work. I have been employed in the 
General Post Offi -c Department for five 
years, and am getting alon^ nicely. 1 have 
goqd 



lar : 



th Ca 



-..of 



C . — . I do thank' you 1 

much for your kind words, and gree 
encouragement. I shall endeavor to carry 
the banner of right in my hand through 
this life, with tile hope of reaching the good 
Lord in peace. 

Trill) your friend. 
J.. P. O. Dept.. Washington. D. C- 



AHOUT THE CHRISTMAS TREES. 



We desire to express our 
nanks 10 ihe kind friends wh> 



hearty 
helped 



H. 



WELL CONTENT. 

The extreme satisfaction of our next 
correspondent with things in general, 
rather illustrates perhaps the general 



preci; 



"1 want to tell 



Tree. Through the kinfln 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. khada 
my chillren. and oh 
could have seen how' "car 
were. Every child recciv 
never saw a body of child 
my life." 



of Mrs. Hyatt 



/ wish you 
way' they 
present. I 
happy in 
P. B H. 
Wednesday before Christ- 
mas, and found thcie the splendid box from 
Mrs. D. for my children * * * * Twenty- 
eight children were present, and such happy 
faces I never saw before. Their very expres- 
sion showed gratitude. Each child pot a 
box of candy, a pretty card, and some cloth- 
ing. All were well pleased, and I feel 1 



grateful to you friends for you help. 
- "I feel very much indebted to 
your kindness in providing a way b 
we could have such a nice Christn 



some books left, and sf 
ry for the children so 
to reading matti 



C. B. 



for 



"The 



:Chr 



N. E. 



-f 



duly received. Oh, I do wish I could, 
through the medium of pen and paper, tell 
you just how thankful we are to you. To- 
day when I gave, the little ones their hooks, 
they seemed to be the most delighted little 
things I ever saw. 1 wish you could hive 
been in my school-room, and enjoyed seeing 
them as I did. When I told them of their 
friend at the North, they seemed very much 
surprised to ki ow that a person who had 
never known them would be so thoughtful 
of them." M. T\ 



JAMfJPYLE'S 




The Great Inventio: 
For EASY WA8HIN 

II HARD II IlfT, MOT II till WATER. 

Without Barm to rA.BKIC or BAUDS, 
ud putlcoUtlj to.plrf to Warm CllfMU. 
Ho funllr, rich or poor ■hoold be without It. 

Sold b, .11 Grocer,, bnt t,r~ar. of Til. bote 
Ho... riJLBIJK* It mMOliclnrad oil, of 

mimes pyl*. M'y* vo*yv> 
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Southern 

Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge. 
Regular Contributors: 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Secy Indian Rights 
Association,. 
Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev John J. Gravatt, 
Mrs. A.S.Qutnton, Gen I Secy of the Wo- 
mans' National Imiia n Ass'n. 



. W" can see in him the elements of 
a man, if properly trained. For 250 
years he has been buffeted, starved, 
frozen, shot down by the hundred, and 
has survived it all. The spirit of the 
Indian, so resolutely heroic, will make 
in the future the best specimen of the 
man and woman of America.. Senator 
Dawes. 

The California State Association 
of CongregationaJLMinisters has passed 
a set of resolutions in behalf df the 
Mission Indians, copies of which have 
been placed in the hands of their Con- 
gressional delegates. It appears that 
the lands recently appropriated to 
these Indians are " waterless and con- 
sequently of no value to them," and it is 
therefore important that a bill be pre- 
pared authorizing the sale of a part of 
this territory, and the purchase of 
" suitable lands, with water sufficient to 
irrigate them." 

We have an interesting and well- 
written account of the life of Dr. Wor- 
cester, for 34 years a missionary among 
the Cherbkees, from Nevada Couch, a 
girl sixteen years old, and a member 
of. " Worcester Academy," the Con- 
gregational Mission School at Vin- 
,ita, I. T. Its late principal, Dr. I. N. 
Cundall, is the writer of a somewhat 
original and outspoken discussion of 
the " Indian Problem," first printed in 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, and suggested 
by a visit from Gen. Armstrong. 



"The Other Side." 

J. S. McCain, Superintendent of . In- 
struction at Siletz Agency, Oregon, 
writes a letter to the Morning Star in 
spirited defence of educational and 
civilizing influences on the reservation. 
We think his remarks entirely perti- 
nent. Among other things Mr. Mc- 
Cain says of Indiap Agents that "there 
is no class of Government officials in 
any other department who are under 
so strict surveillance as these same In- 
dian Agents. No other class of officers 
are placed under such enormous bonds 
in proportion to their obligations as 
they. And from personal knowledge I 
unhesitatingly assert that no other 
public servants in the American Re- 
public do the amount of incessant 
drudgery and hard work that absolute- 
ly must be done by an Indian Agent 
and his assistants." 

Mr. McCain criticizes, or rather sat- 
irizes the Mohunk platform somewhat 
sharply, as a set of " beautiful theo- 
ries," and declares that most of the 
ends proposed are already in rapid 
process of accomplishment Superin- 
tendent Oberly, he says, "entirely un- 
derrates the school work now in pro- 



gress on nearly all Western reserva- 
tions. "We will gladly welcome our 
honorable Superintendent to a visit at 
Siletz, and will promise to show him a 
degree of Deficiency in studies and in- 
dustrial training among the seventy 
odd pupils of our school that may be 
something of a revelation to him." He 
also notices one of those careless news- 
paper statements which are among the 
standing grievances of western work- 
ers. " The writer of it informs the 
public that ' the schools of Carlisle and 
Hampton are the first practical under- 
takings for thpf proper treatment of the 
Indians.' We' are to infer that this 
newspaper writer is ignorant of the 
fact that for the past twenty years suc- 
cessful schools have been conducted 
on many reservations, and for-the past 
fifteen years on nearly all. In these 
reservation schools, the aim has con- 
stantly been to teach the rudiments of 
an English education, and to give the 
greatest possible amount'of industrial 
instruction. 

" And now in conclusion we wish to 
say, for the benefit of all concerned, 
that educating the Indiap youth and 
getting Indian families located upon 
lands in severalty is the constant study 
and aim of all good Indian Agents 
and this too under the reservation sys- 
tem. Nothing elje practical has ever 
been suggested and the wisest course 
to pursue now is to push the work 
along- these lines." 



The White Indian. 

Our widely known Agent at Pine 
Ridge, Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, has 
several times made enemies for himself 
by expelling notorious " squaw men " 
from the reservation. In reply to a 
question concerning the legal rights of 
these men on an Indian reservation, he 
gives the following interesting points. 

"The policy pursued by . me in dealing 
with the white men you reler to and which 
policy the Indian office has sustained me 
in, has been to recognize their only right in 
the Indian country as one of sufferance; 
that is, we suffer them to remain as long as 
we have no reason for removing them. The 
statute reads : ' The Superintendent of Ind- 
ian Affairs, and the Indian Agents and sub- 
agents, shall have authority to remove from 
the Indian country all persons found there- 
in contrary to law.' Now although these 
white men are not exactly here contrary to 
law, neither are they here by authority of 
law. 

While among the five so-called civilized 
tribes in the Indian Territory the fact that 
a white man marries an Indian woman makes 
him a member of the triDe. there is no pro- 
vision or treaty incorporating such white 
men in the Sioux tribe. Our policy as a na- 
tion has ostensibly been to convert Indians 
into white men. Now in any way to recog- 
nize these white men as having rights would 
be retrograde policy, and be practically con- 
verting white men into Indians." 

This is in striking confirmation of 
the statement of Dr. Cundall, that " the 
white man, in defense of Indian ideas 
of communal interest and Indian 
questions as related to the whites, be- 
comes more intensely an Indian than^the 
Indians themselves. I think the fiercest 
defenders of the tribal system are white 
men who by marriage have become In- 
dian citizens and are 'making money 
out of it. * * The process of dilu- 
tion of Indian blood goes on till it be- 
comes very thin, while Indian habits 
and Indian characteristics still remain." 

Dr. McGillycuddy goes on to tell us 
that "the Sioux agreement of 1876, 
which reinforces the statute of 1868, 
goes further than the statute even, art- 
icle 7 of same reading : ' And no per- 
son other than an Indian of full blood, 
whose fitness, morally or otherwise, is 
not, in the opinion of the Commission- 
1 er of Indian Affairs, conducive to the 



welfare of said Indians, shall receive 
any benefit from this agreement 
former treaties, and may be expelled from 
the reservation.' 

Under the above, white men, half- 
breeds, etc., can be and are removed, 
and it is not necessary that they should 
be guilty of any overt act, for mere 
laziness or general worthlessness may 
be considered as making them not 
'conducive to the welfare of the In- 
dians', by bad example." 

A kihdred question of practical in- 
terest is^the advisability of educating 
the children of such white men, whose 
fathers are comparatively wealthy, at 
Government expense. There are doubt- 
less many such in the schools, and the 
alternative would probably be to let 
them grow up in ignorance, unles£.their 
fathers can in some way be compelled 
to provide for their education. 



Law on the Reservation. 



Two interesting " test cases" under 
the new criminal law are brought up 
for trial before the territorial grand 
jury at Deadwood, Dakota. Last Oct- 
ober a: Pine Ridge Agency, Little 
Moon attempted to kill Cut MeatUhe 
ball passing through his blanket fyid 
killing a horse. The assailant was af-' 
rested and put in the county jail, In 
Decembera deliberate murder occurred 
at the same Agency. Kills-the-Ene 
my-at-Night shot anil instantly killed 
One-Iron Horn in a quarrel at the 
beef issue. The, arrest in this instance 
was accomplished with some difficulty, 
as the murderer belonged to the non 
progressive or " Red Cloud faction," 
who contended that the affair could 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
civil authorities. The man is now, 
however, in irons at the. Agency, and it 
is to be hoped that Dr. McGillycuddy's 
courageous and proper assumption of 
authority will be satisfactorily uphelcL 
by the jury. 

A blunder in the phraseology of the 
statute, which was " rail roaded 
through" as Section 9 of the last In- 
dian Appropriation Bill, throws the ex- 
pense of procedure in cases of Indian 
offenses upon the white counties of the 
district. This was doubtless uninten- 
tional and is manifestly unjust. Its 
practical operation would be and in 
fact has been in another instance, to 
stay all prosecution of Indian of- 
fences against Indians on Indian ter- 
ritory. Dr. McGillycuddy's prompt- 
ness and efficiency in dealing with these 
two cases are to be commended, and 
we trust that effective measures may 
yet be taken for the arrest and trial of 
Handsome Elk, the murderer at Lower 
Brule. The moral effect upon the In 
diart's of his liberty and defiant spirit is 
exceedingly bad. 

As for the carelessly prepared statute, 
which throws what are properly U. S. 
cases upon the reluctant territorial 
court, it will no doubt be amended by 
Congress at the present session. It 
does not appear unreasonable that an 
appropriation should also be made to 
cover the expenses already incurred by 
the county in the trial of these cases. 
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Agent Gasmann's Removal. 

The removal of Agent Gasmann is 
the cause for great jubilation upon the 
part of many of the newspapers pub- 
lished in towns near the reservation. 
One esteemed contemporary hails with 
delight the near approach of the day 
when all the Indians upon the Sioux 
Reservation will be removed to the 
Indian Territory — a new and ration- 
al policy, in the judgment of the writ- 
er, the execution of which will be 
greatly facilitated by the dismissal of 
such men as Gasmann. 

On the other hand, in the deposition 
of so excellent an agent as Mr. Gas- 
mann has proved himself to be, the 
friends of the Indian have received a 
severe shock to their confidence In the 
lorn of the Indian Bureau. 

^~I~ 



Civil Service Rules in the Indian 
Service. 

No hope need be entertained for 
stability and efficiency in. the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs until the 
Indian Service be freed from the 
influence of partisan politics and the 
principles of a reformed Civil Service 
be extended over the Indian Service. 

"The governor of Dakota, in his reports, 
states that this order has been almost u"ni- 
uersally obeyed, and thai these lands a e 
practically free from settlers. The excep- 
tions, if any exist, are cases in which a 
removal would cause suffering. Many of 
the settlers, I am told, went there in good 
faith under what they supposed was proper* 
authority." Prom the report of the Secre- 
tary of the anterior referring to the old 
Winnebago ind Grow Creek India* Reser- 
vations in Dakota Territory'. For the year 
ending June|3o, 1885. 

Prof. Painter upon inquiring at the 
Interior Department, learned that 
Agent Gasmann bad been removed for 
failure to evict settlers in obedience to 
orders from the Department. 

The case of Dr. W. V. Coffin, fate 
Superintendent of the Chemawa, or 
Forest Grove fndian Training School, 
Oregon, is an illustration of the prin- 
ciples upon which some dismissals and 
appointments are apparently being 
made in the "Indian Service. 

During the past autumn Dr. Coffin, 
for two years connected with the For- 
est Grove School, one year of which 
was in the capacity of Superintendent, 
was relieved by the Department. No 
reasons were furnished him as cause 
for his removal, and we can only infer 
that it was for the simple and to the 
minds of some, very sound purpose of 
making room for a gentleman of the 
opposite political faith. Dr. I Coffin 
has taken no part in politics, other 
than to cast his vote as his conscience 
dictated. He is personally and most 
favorably known to us as a young man 
28 years of age— full of physical and 
mental vigor. He is an earnest Christ- 
ian and a member of the Society of 
Friends. The highest testimony is 
given to his character and capacilyMjy 
Miss Susan Longstreth, Phila ; Joseph 
Moore, a distinguished Friend, former- 
ly President of Earlliam College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, and Dr. James E. 
Rhoads, President of Bryn Mawr Coly* 
lege and President of the Indian 
Rights Association. Dr. Coffin brings 
with him from Salem, Oregon, the fol- 



lowing letter bearing the signatures of 
prominent-gentlemen of ihe State.. It 
is of sufficient importance to be given 
entire. 

Dr. M. V. Coffin. 
Stint. Chemawa Indian Training School. 
On ihe eve of your departure for the 
East, ar.d your retirement Irom the Super- 
intendency of the U S. Indian Training 
School located near Salem, we who have, 
with others, taken a deep interest in the so- 
lution of the Indian problem, desire to bear 
testimony to your faithful work while in 
charge of said school. Familiar as we are 
with'every detail cl its management, and 
with the character of its work, it gives us 
great pleasure to say that in our judgment 
your work has been successful in the truest 
sense of the word. You will leave behind 
you a lasting influence lor good, and the 
direction which you have given the school 
will hereafter be found to be the only one 
which will stand the test of trial. Wher- 
ever you go you will carry with you the re- 
gard of all sincere workers in behalf of 
Indian civilization, and it is our hope that 
your services may not be lost to the cause, 
but that soon again you may be called" 
take up a similar work to that which to-day 
you relinquish. 

With a deep and lasting appreciation of 
your work, we beg to subscribe ourselves, 
not only inc friends of Indian education, 
but as wel |pf yourself. 

Z. F. M ; pDY, Governor. 

R. P. El (CHART. Secretary of Slate. 

EDWARli HlRSH. Treasurer. 

A. F. WlEELER. ^ .'* 

Frank E. Hodgkin. Assistant Sec'y of 

State. ■ \ 

R. W. B ill, Supl. Ind. Education under 
Presb' n Foreign Board of Missions. 

1 Set'x 1° Gov- 



Moody 
Squire : arrer. 

E. J. TlOMPSON, Pastor Presbyterian 
dure I 

E. B. Mc Elroy, Supl. Public Instruction. 
Salem, Oregon, Oct. 28th, 1885. S 
H. W. 
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incidents of Indian Life it Hampton. 

" A Seasonable Lesson. "What is the 
thermometer made of?" "Made of 
glass." " What is in the glass ? " Wa- 
fer." "No, not water — it must be some- 
thing that won't freeze." " Hot water." 

"The boys in the Wigwam all like 
to sing very much," writes one of them. 
" Some boys sing bass, and some sing 
tenor, and some sing alto, but no boy 
sing soprano — too high for him ! " 



More retreating backs have been I in many instances the really delightful 
rned to the reader, and when the in- I good-breeding of the girls and boys. 



traduction is finished so also, almost, 
is the audience. 

Is their failure to "pause and listen" 
a proof that the degenerate youth do 
not 'love a nation's legends ?" 

Can it be a fact that the charms of 
arithmetic and grammar have made 
them deaf to those of the "ballads of 
a people ?" , 

Is the statement confirmed that the 



A handsome illustrated Family Bible, Red iuvenile takes n0 j ntcre st in any 



" with full concordance, is the gift of a 
friend to the Indian Sunday School, 
The presentation was made in the 
Chapel at Winona, at Prayer-meeting 
on New Year's Eve. 

About two weeks before Christmas a 
box of exceedingly pretty outline work, 
with the materials for completing it, 
was sent as a Christmas gift from the 
ladies of Andover Academy to the 
Fancy-Work Class. Every girl finished 
a piece of work for a present to sorne 
teacher or friend before doing any- 
thing for herself 

The girls and boys spent last Satur- 
day evening very pleasantly, cutting 
and pasting pictures to adorn the walls 
of the bare new Reading Room in some 
Western School, in whose behalf an 
appeal had been made to the ■■ Lend-d- 
Hand Club." 

Incidents of Indian Boys StuayHour. 
" How do you spettpay grub t " " What?" 
"How do you spell pay grub t" "I don't 
understand." Pupil patiently reiterates, 
and teacher is in despajr. At last pupil 
drags a brown woolen ghve from' the 
depths of his pocket. " How, " with 
reproachful emphasis, "Jo you spell pay 
GRUB?" Two minutes later. " Wha t 
does squirrel mean?" "A squirrel," per- 
suasively, " is a small animal. Didn't 
you ever see one ? " " Hugh " — indig- 
nantly," told me that when you 

squeeze anything very hard, that is 
squirrel! " Query— did he mean squirm ? 

The following communication comes 
to us with the request—" Put this in 
Southern Workman to be print. I want 
you to send me one when it is done." 

My dear friends— I am going write a few 
lines in this. 1 am in Philadelphia, l am 
not in Hampton, but 1 remember you all. 1 
am going tell what some boys do on Christ- 
mas day. I take some boys in city to see a 
show. Some boy want to buy something 
andhefeive only one cent to the man and 
the man told him to get out, that was 

a 'white boy his name was Charlies 

and one Mohawk boy name John T , 

afterward he laugh at himself for he thought 
he could buy anything for one cent, that is 
all. V ' Yours. 

Charlie Matthews. 




story that is not true ? 

Or must the humiliating fact be 
faced, that Indian pronounced with a 
Nnv York accent is more than the sen- 
sitive Indian tympanum can endure. 

One thing at least is certain, namely, 
that a Wigwam audience leaves no one 
in doubt as to its appetite'for the liter- 
ary pabulum offered to it, and that 
whatever else he may lack, the Indian 
is not deficient in frankness. J. V. V. S. 



Life in the Wigwam. 

The day is stormy, and a friend of 
the Indians, thinking that the charms 
of poetry may make the" boys in the 
Wigwam cease to regret the rain and 
their consequent confinement, appears 
in their parlor and offers to read "Hia- 
watha" to them." 

The reading proceeds- 
Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and wayward, 
1 should answer I should tell you, 

Chetowark, the plover, sangVthem, 
Mahug-the loon, the wild goose. Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the mushkodasa I 
One auditor strides over the benches 
and disappears. 
Ye who love a nation's legends, 
Love the ballads of a people 
That like noises from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, ^ 

~~ listen to this Indian legend, 
To this song of Hiawatha, 



Our Indian Christmas. 

Christmas began, of course, the d 
before, if, not earlier. - Delightful | 
bundles and secrets, journeyings and 
consultations, crowded the hours with 
transparent mystery. That was a pleas 
ant scene of the early afternoon, when 
the great hall in Winona was spicy j 
with the odor of broken pine and ce- I 
dai, and the younger and more daring 
Indian maidens were mounted on chairs 
and tables and improvised step ladders 
of all descriptions, arranging these and 
the red-berried holly with skilful fing- 
ers. Great was the stir of voices, con. 
trasted with the silence in which their 
big brothers from the Wigwam, two 
days before, despoiled the woods of 
these decorations, and rowed home a 
green and sylvan boat- load from the 
grove a mile away up the creek. 

The Christmas festivities proper were 
ushered in with the evening's enter- 
tainment, when the tricks of a conjurer 
surprised the " stoical " red man into 
remarkable demonstrations of applause, 
and led the boys for a week afterward 
to swallow eggs and manufacture roses 
to their hearts content. Very, very 
sleepy were the thirteen small boys 
who inhabit Division A. of the Wig- 
wam, when at ten oclock they hastily 
pinned their stockings to the mantle- 
piece, and departed, blissfully^sucking 
their sticks of candy. It was almost 
midnight before the stockings were all 
filled and the conspirators bade each 
other good-night, casting admiring 
glances at their work and promising 
themselves to be up. betimes in .the 
morning. The editor, for one, was a- 
stir as early as could reasonably have 
been expected, but alas I all the glory 
had departed, and there was only to be 
seen an occasional jubilant young Ind- 
ian, blowing a tin horn, eating an 
orange, or playing ball. 

The girls, meantime, were happy over 
their gifts in Winona, and the minds 
of the older ones were doubtless much 
occupied with the new dresses which 
they were to wtar to the Christmas 
dinner ! The tables were set for the 
usual "club dinner" of the Indians in 
the cheerful dining room connected 
with the Diet Kitchen, and with their 
fresh linen and tasteful decorations of 
plants, made a pretty picture. The tra- 
ditional plenty spread the festive board, 
and still better than their hearty en- 
joyment of the good things provided 
was the perfect decorum observed, and 



The waiters performed their unusual 
and onerous parts with grace and good 
humor, and after the dessert had been 
lingered over as long as at some more 
patrician tables, the prettiest girls and 
the most gallant youths cleared the 
boards and washed up the dishes quite 
as if it were an accepted par' of the 
pleasure. 

The Christmas Service in the Chap- 
el at nve o'clock was largely a service 
of song and very deeply enjoyable, 
with its rich Carols so fully rendered. 
In the evening the young men and 
maidens met again under the holly 
boughs in Winona, and played the us- 
ual games with mote than usual spirit 
and enjoyment. At an early moment 
in the festivities, the editor was seized 
by one of the older girls, and borne 
away to her quiet room upstairs, where 
in a corner. stood the prettiest minia- 
ture Christmas tree, hung full of little 
gifts and decoratfons, arranged by 
some of the older ones as a surprise 
for the smallest girls. The prizes for 
the best marching sent .lown by Miss 
Eustis, were unusually attractive. 

The Doctor's report must not be' 
omitted. Not an Indian sick on Christ- 
mas Day ! The half of the pleasant 
doings has not been told, hut it is safe 
to say that upon the whole the time 
was a happy one. 
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| letters not written for publicatio 
At St. John's School. Cheyenne Rivet 
Christmas lestivitics passed off charn 
For weeks, the girls were full of gifts anc 
secrets and joy reigned supreme- To somt 
the days went with lagging steps ; to other: 
anticipation was erough to make ihem en 
joy every moment. I enclose a lhtle pro 
gram 



how we used to be so glad and happy when 
we r :ceived the beautiful presents in the 
mor ling on our beds in Hampton. But for 
my wor ctyldren I don't have much to. 
give them. They will be asking "What is 
Chr straas Day ?" I told them that it is the 
birtl day ol our Lord Jesus Christ, who have 
died for the world, and they know now that 
it is the birthday of our Lord, and they said 
they would always irv to remember when 
they say Anpelu Wakantanka (Great Holy 
Da>L 

I am well all t e time now and have grown 
so l»t too. and I hope this letter will find: 
you: the same. But only sometimes I'll be 
lonesome after my parents, for I don't see 
them all the time, but once in two weeks 
theV come up to get their rations and back 
agein. But when I begin my work I re- 
meriber that 1 am doing something, then 1 
felt glad again, for the poor little ones that 
are way back from the lightness of the wiorld. 
I'm helping them all I can with the good 
lessens that 1 have learned from the kind 
white pfople that have taught me. and above 
all How to love Jesus and serve Him in 
thislworld that we may be happy with Him 
forever in our beautiful home in Heaven. 
' | R. C. B. (Hampton Student.) 

At Crow Creek Agency. The Hampton 
children who returne'd last Summer had 
some nice presents from Miss W. of Pitts- 
field. They were very happy. We had a 
very nice Tree for the school children, We 
shall be very sorry to leave our school here. 
It is just getting into nice working order 
anc* we begin to see some of the fruits of 
ourjlabor already. .Some of the girls are so 
nice and appreciative. , E. C. G. 

At Pine Ri.ige Agency. I have now a 
:rj large Sunday school at the Agency, 
When 1 first took charge there were about 
looiin the school. 1 have now in all 184. 
Thdre is an increase every Sunday. About 
a hundred of these are from the boarding 
school. I hive heard that about a hundred 
more will be taken into the boarding school 
in January. So you can readily see the in- 
creasing importance of this Sunday school 
work at the Agency. 1 have started the les- 
son! of taking up the children's offerings as 
an integral part of our worship, and with 
most encouraging results, as the following 
will tell. Dec. 13th. $2,60; the :oth. $2,84', 
and last Sunday $1.88. 

The church is beautifully decorated, al- 
most entirely the work of the Dakota's— 
both sexes. They manfully stood by me 
until the work was finished, t 1 -- 
sweeping and the washing of 



church floor being the last. .Then I had 
made some beautiful white hangings, altar 



I enclo: 
ntertainment. The girls 
"made no failures and I think did tin 
credit. H. S. K. ( The programme includes 
the Carol, ■■ Holy Night." a cantata, dia- I 
logue. reading and the Tree.) 

At Hope School. Springfield. On Christ- 
mas day I was working 'hard all the day. 1 
built a little house in the school-room and 
we covered it up with cotton so it looked 
like a snow house, and on top 1 made a 
chimney and on that I nailed a piece ol 
board written "North Pole." .Then we 
hang the presents on the outside and we 
had Santa Claus inside and he gave out the 
presents. So we had a nice time. J. W.B. 

At Black Pipe Creek, Rosebud. I would 
have been pleased for you to have been with 
me this Christmas week. I rave mysell up 
to the children entirely. Mr. C. made a 
handsome donation to the Christmas tree, 
which now stands in the school-room, wait- 
ing to be disrobed of its ornaments all the 
toys, etc., having been given out Christmas 
night. My friends from Washington sent 
me a large box and I reserved all the can- 
dies and nuts for to-night. Jan 1st. The 
school-room was quite crowded, all the 
children being here. Everyone, (filty two 
in number,) had a large package of candy 
and nuts. Thus end the Christmas festivi- 
ties, and I feel quite festive mysell that they 
are over ! L. B. A. 

At, Oak Creek. Rosebud. We had a Christ- 1 
mas tree in the Chapel Christmas Eve. It 
was a very pretty tree after everything had 
been on. A good many hung on presents 
for each other— that is something they have 
never done before. They seemed to enjoy 
it as well as white people I They gave me 
several nice presents. My husband and the 
Indian men trimmed the church all by 
themselves. They made crosses and wreaths 
and they took 1 ope and tied evergreens on 
and hung that in loops up in ' the chancel, 
so that the church looks very beautiful. 
Christmas Day after service we and all the 
other church members, were invited over to 
an Indian's house' to dinner. We had a 
splendid dinner and everything went off 
very nicely. 

At Standing Roc, 
Christmas is com! 
everybody be happy 



cloth, etc., which are in keeping with the 
festal look of the rest of the church. 

The Christmas tree was a grand success. 
There were present between four and five 
hundred souls. Last Monday Mr. and Mrs. 
R. find 1 started on a Christmas ' tree tour 
and at last we have landed here. (Medicine 
Root CreekV But our stock of presents is 
much diminished-hence there will be no 
tree here just now. The work looks encour- 
aging along the line. 
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Among the Dakotas. 

1 am sitting in a luxurious parlor 



none too good, in great part bluff land, suit- 
;„ ,h. able only for grazing, with some desirable 
1 am sitting in a luxurious prior in he | J « the streams. The Indians 
,ity of St. Paul, trying to look through the , conl , orta g, e frame or log hou5 es. and 
blaze on this sesthetic hearth to the day -fifty erall a K ood supply of cattle and agri- 
years ago. when the clS^mrSe^tTlt is hard for some to 
arrived, with wife and child, at that far out- I K rf habit q( depcndence , bu t 
post of civilization, Fort Snelhng (my host- ». 



ms has just been telephoning Fort Snelhng) 
ihen pushed on two hundred miles further 
West in search of the lost sheep in the wild- 
erness' to the day when the last bushel of 
corn was reached in the missionary cabin, 
half buried under prairie snowdrifts, and 
cheered by no prophetic murmur of Minne- 
apolis mills that leed the world,n(ith prairie 
harvests; to the later day when twenty-seven 
years of self-denying labors and their newly 
.springing fruits seemed scattered to the 
winds by savage violence and frontier war. 
It is only twenty-three years since the hor- 
rors of that Minnesota Indian outbreak, but 
the flood of events has buried it deep as the 
flood of years. What has become of those 
javage warriors? What has become of the 
scattered fold of the wilderness? 

Some light rose, even in that darkness, to 
the long suffering missionaries. The ' good 
of preaching to the Indians" was apparent 
when everv Christian Indian , "to a man. 
remained loyal to the Gdvernment, many 
risking their own lives to save the mission- 
aries and other settlers. And what could 
equal that scene in the Davenoort prison 
when as twenty-eight of their number paid 
the awful penalty of the white man's law, 
the hearts of the sullen captives melted, and 
they turned to their beloved "John." the 
son of their old teacher, who, with Christ- 
like'pity, had followed them into their pri- 
son and besought him to show them the way 
to the white man's God "To live and preach 
in th ose years." he says, "was worth a life 
time " The scattered flock of sixty Christ- 
ians grew to six hundred, half of them gath- 
ered from the prisons of Davenport and 
Snelling. Their long captivity ended, the 
; prisoners, with their wives and children, 
who had been kept at Crow Creek with 
others who had separated themselves fro 
the outbreak, but had suffered many - 
consequences, were removed to the 
Santee Reservation set apart for the 
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they are, on the whole, doing very well. M 
Riggs reports a present membership of i?> 
in the two churches of his mission. The 
. converts have held out wonderfully, 
of the old people find it hard to com- 
prehend any change in the old order. One 
good old deacon, he told me, a faithful mem-/ 
ber of his father's flock in the wilderness, 
was greatly troubled in his conscience by the 
innovation of taking up a penny collection 
every Sunday instead of lumping it every 
quarter. If the old way was right, the new 
way must be wrong. But a confusion of form 
with principle is not peculiarto Indian breth- 
n. unfortunately. 

The Episcopal mission school, burned out 
a year ago. will be removed to Pine Ridge 
agency, I understand. The church, also 
burned, has been rebuilt. The Government 
boanling school, which I did not see. report- 
ed a fuller attendance than ever last year, 
with eighty-four pupils. Mr. Riggs's school, 
which I did have the pleasure of seeing as 
thoroughly as was possible in vacation, is a 
most interesting one. It is on a generous 
scale, with ten oradozen commodious build- 
ings, pleasantly grouped, separate homes 
for young men and little boys; "Dakota Hall" 
for the older girls and the "Bird's Nest" 
full of the music of little ones. A church, 
a school room, various shops and Mr. 
Riggs's house add to the group, and a fine 
large three-story building for dining hall, 
school rooms and dormitories now going up 
will complete it. In the blacksmith, carpen- 
ter and shoe shops, on the farm, and in the 
agency brick yard, the boys work, learning 
no special trade, but a little of each for a 
general idea and habit ol work. Some spec- 
imens from tne forge and shoe shops, 
however, ' won great praise" at the Madi- 
son educational exhibit. The girls have sew- 
ing and housework. There is a "theologi- 
cal class" to train native missionaries. The 
lyinth 



much other disease. He may take a some- 
what too dark view of 'the prospect, and if 
only twenty families do hold out the propor- 
tion will not fall far behind that ol the suc- 
cessful white settlers, especially taking into 
consideration that a numberof those already 
gone are back at Santee. living on allotted 
lands. They have never had a resident agent 
to guard or guide them, but have been un- 
der care of the Santee agency, a hundred and 
forty miles away. I do not think they have 
had a white resident pastor. There is an 
Episcopal mission station at the town of 
Flandreau with a missionary lady, and a 
minister comes up from Sioux Falls once a 
month. Ignorance, improvidence and blun- 
ders were to be expected, and might per- 
haps have been better guarded against. 
With the chaplain in quest of recruits for 
Hampton, I had a pleasant visit there and 
a drive among the. scattered farms. We 
found a nice girl for Hampton and a fine 
young man eager to go. "after harvest." in 
which he was hard at work. Agent Lightner 
of Santee— a good agent. Mr. Riggs says- 
takes a hopeful view of thecase and thinks 
that most will not stay. He says: "They are 
honest and good citizens. 1 am told that 
since they have lived there. not one h is ever 
been accused of theft." It will be greatly for 
their interest to remain, their land becom- 
ing increasingly valuable, and I hope his 
i of their prospects is correct. 



, using the text books old Dr. Riggs wa 
:h pains to translate, but increasing at- 
tention to English is reported. Thi.; school, 
like other Western ones, is feeling the lift t o( 
the Eastern wave of public in'erest in Gov- 
ernment assistance for the last two years. 
Last year this amounted to$8ooo. and cheer- 
ed by this aid, the American Missionary 
Association put more than that amount into 
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IN RESERVATION. 

in reaching Sisseton at th 
inual conference of Dakot 
jsbyteriar 



meeting 

missions and native churc 
and Congregational; fortunate again in niiu- 
ing myself in company, for the eighteen- 
mile drive, with Rev. Dr. Roberts. Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions— finding in bim a college friend of 
a dear brother— and Rev. H. F. Williams, 
Secretary of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations of Dakota and Min - ' 



Santee Keservaiiuii 3cu 

the west bank of the Missouri. Some of th.Pl gti 
most progressive were suffered rather tnan 
encouraged by Government to push on a 
long step farther in the white man's road 
and take up homesteads off the reservation, 
near Flandreau, Moody county. Dakota. 
The camp of the scouts became the nucleus 
of the "Sisseton and Wahpeton reserve" in 

TJA^^l^^^i ! P^ne«^V™~ "besides th 
" ' haTfleLnto Canada. wher£ they , 

led on the ! of 99 and a roll of 144. ,1 had the'pleasure of 
'hose nro- ! meeting a number of the devoted teachers 
~ who were remaining through the short va- 
t'hc homes I cation to take charge of the 60 who did not 
s and the return to their homes, some of which in 
itprest i Monianaand Manitoba were a lar longer 

I . 1 C . — .U.,„ ,l,n, I; (mm 



Others, who 
more or less doubtful, were corn 
"Devil's Lake reservation," of 1 
gross I have already written. 

Santee, Flandreau and Sisseton 
of the prisoners, the homesteadei 
scouts, have been among the most 



We were not going to the agency, but to the strong faced r 
htttle mission station six miles beyond it, carried speech 
where the conference had elected to meet, so planted, growr 
we started from Brown s Valley soon after baked -all th 
sunrise. How can I describe the beauty of 
that drive over the prairie, through the 
morning whose exquisite freshness seemed 
to create a new heavens and a new world? 

beautiful as was our first glimpse of the 
little mission church on its mount of Ascen- 
— "lyakaptapi." "The Place of Going 
Up "as the Indians prophetically named it 
when they crossed there the "Coteaux des 
Prairies" on theirannual hunts.-- I remem- 
ber it rather as I saw it two days later. The 
bell was ringing for the morning meeting as 
>, and among those who still 
lingered round the door outside were Rev, 
lohn P. Williamson and Rev. Thomas Riggs 
and his wife, and within were Rev. Alfrea 
L Riggs and Rev. Charles Hall of Berthold 
Mission, and the Indian pastors Eastman, 
Phelps and Rogers, all of whom I had pi 



Renville, who, with his American wife, has 
done excellent work for many years among 
his people. In their little boarding school 
they are teaching now some of the children 
of their earliest pupils, the parents counted 
nong the most worthy in the Indian corn- 
unity. Among them is a "Horace Greeley.' 
ho seems to know considerable about 
larming Spending the second night at the 
agency, cordially received by the ladies of 
the Government School. I drove out next 
morning with Mr. Morris and Mrs. Alfred 
Riggs to the culminating interest of the 
conference, the communion servipe at lya- 
kaptapi. 

1 wish that words could paint for you the 
picture that we paused to take in on the 
brow of the bluff opposite that Mount of 
Ascension. The broad prairie broken by 
wooded ravines; the gentle sweep of em- 
bosoming hills; the pictur/sque tepees of 
the camp on the slopes below us; the green 
mount beyond, crowned wfth the little white 
church whose bell was sending sweet sounds 
through the morning air; the congregation, 
too large to find room within, gathered on 
the grass outside; the Sabbath morning still- 
ness that rested over all. This is the picture 
1 have of lyakaptapi. We hastened to join 
the assembly. The simple service was most 
impressive; the scene itself with its associ- 
ations still more so. Most of the speaking 
was in the Dakota tongue, but I was for- 
tunate in having an interpreter beside me. 
The spirit needed no interpretation. It was 
impossible not to join in the hymns whose 
strange words were borne into the heart by 
I familiar tunes, and voices strangely sweet. 
The excellent sermon was 'preached by one 
ol the fugitives who escaped into Canada 
at the time of the outbreak. "The word 
I .„..«. k« urritron on the heart," he said. 

be" rubbed out, or, though 
:d, be washed away.' ' The 
:e was conducted by one of 
prisoners, a keen-eyed, 



special reference to Hampton, which has | Hampton 



had few students from them, but for th 
various relations with the past and future of 
the Indian problem. 

SANTEE. 

At Santee. having but part of a day and 
obliged to choose between a drive on the 
reservation and a visit to the mission school. 
1 chose, of course, the latter. For here is 
Rev, Alfred Riggs, son of the venerable Dr. 
Stephen Riggs, Dr. Williamson^ coadjutor 
in the early days of the work now carried on 
by their children. And here is the largest 
and most advanced Western mission school 
of the Congregational Church, perhaps of 
any. Some of the nearest Indian farms I 
passed on my way to the school, -and some 
of their owners I met afterward at Sisseton, 
and from Mr. Riggs had much interesting 
inlormation on the condition of things 
the reservation. 



FLANDREAU HOMESTEADERS. 

The Flandreau experiment is instrnctive 
both in its success and its failure, for it has 
somewhat of both. Of the ninety-three 
families who made this bold launch sixteen 
years ago sixty-one families still remain. 
This is a far larger proportion than hold out 
of white settlers. This last year they have 
cultivated 1200 acres, an average of about 
twenty acres apiece. They are recognized 
citizens, pay taxes and vote. Their native 
pastor, however. Rev. John Eastman, from 
the Congregational Mission at Santee, gave 
me a rather dark view of the outlook. It is 
at least interesting as the criticism of one of 
their own tribe. He thinks that most of the 
homesteaders are going backward. Most of 
them hold their own patents, and can sell 
their land, and there is great pressure on 



f whose gestures almost 
ith them. "The bread is 
hreshed. ground, mixed, 
long and difficult— then it 
.. eaten and feeds us. My body lives by 
bread, but my soul cannot live without 
Christ. There are men who are standing, 
but their souls are dead." One of those 
who distributed the bread was another of 
the prison converts. Many more were in the 
assembly, or represented by th" 
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samly met in my summer wanderings. With 
Mr and Mrs- Morris, son-in-law and daugh- 
ter of Dr. Riggs. whose mantle has fallen 
broadly upon his children. Miss Collins of 
the Oahe School, and other good mission- 
aries and friends of missions, I was glad tc 
make acquaintance. The church was throng- 
' ith an Indian congregation as decent 
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For long years they have lived penitent, in- 
dustrious. Christian lives Their pastor. Mr. 
Williamson, their beloved "John," stood 
among them. His voice broke as he recalled 
the days of trouble through which they had 
passed together twenty-five years ago. and 
the opening of prison doors for body and 
soul, and invoked upon them the peace of 
God which passeth understandiig. 

This was, of course, the climax of the con- 
ference, but it had other points of interest, 
especially a pleasant English service, with 
an eloquent discourse by Dr. Roberts on the 
progress of Christianity. After it. I took 
once more the ten-mile drive to theagency. 
and was most hospitably entertained for the 
remaining day of my slay at the Govern- 
ment School, and by the courteous Col. 
Thompson— one more good Indian Agent— 
and his wife. 
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le reservation. -them to do so. They sell for a song. 

Its 800 Indians all wear citizen s dress and SQOn sing j tou t. Others run in debt at stores 
ke white people, without annuities. and mort gage their land, or let their taxes 
years ago they were drawing full ra- unpaid year after year till their land is 
These have been gradually cut off taken and s0 | d . They are moving off in this 
o consequent suffering. All are farm- way he believes, at the rate of two or three 



n«c like white people, without annuities 
Eight years ago they were drawing full 
tions These have been gradually cj" 
with no consequent suffering. All are 
ing and holding land in severalty under the 
treaty of 1868, which allots 160 acr.es to 
every head of a family and 80 acres to every 
minor and single perso.i over twertty-one. 
requiring a residence of three years and im- 
provements to the amount ol $300 before 
giving a patent. If an Indian gives up his 
claim to his allotment, it reverts to the 
Government as reservation land, not as pub- 
lic domain, and '.here is. therefore, no in- 
ducement to white men, as there is off the 
reservation, to try to persuade him to relin- 
quish it. All the allotments having been 
made, the rest of the reservation was thrown 
open to settlers last May and many came in. 
Mr. Riggs tells me that the relations of the 
Indianswith the surrounding whites have 
been on the whole most amiable, and, that 
except some grumbling at the "babylands. 
as they call the generous provision for minora, 
they have from the first conceded the Indians 
right to their share of the lands, which are 
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families a year. He has been pastor there 
for nine years, had 140 communicants to be- 
gin with, and now has but 95. the rest having 
died or moved to Santee. There is a Govern- 
ment day school, with provision for board- 
ing the children in the winter'. Its average 
attendance is twenty-five. There are. about 
a hundred children of school age. The farth- 
est families live ten miles in each direction 
from the school house. They would be ad- 
mitted to the public schools but they are 
too distant. Those who have left have gone, 
some to Santee and some into MJnnesota. 
The latter run down to great poverty, wan- 
dering about, living in teny and begging. 
About twenty families, he thinks, are doing 
very well and will be sure to stay. They are 
industrious and saving. Their white neigh- 
bors he thinks rather indifferent generally, 
neither helpful nor the reverie. There is a 
good deal of consumption among them, not 



ed with an Indian congregation as decent and his wile. ... 

teen^ur^ 

the acquaintance of the refined, intelligent, 
devoted women who are itsteachers. They 
say that the Agent does all in his power to 
promote its interests. The chief building is 
commodious and in good repair, with sepa- 
rate wings for boys and girls. The average 
attendance through last year was 91, with 
IV on the roll. The building lor tailor and 
harness shops, with rooms above for some 
of the elder boys, ought to be replaced with 
a better one. Carpenter and blacksmith 
shops are building. 

I had an interesting conversation with 
Col Thompson on the condition and pros- 
pects of his' Indians; and he kindly let me 
copy from his yet unpublished report some 
valuable statistics. He reports steady impro- 
■ cnent in all directions - 



tee tc Berthold and Dcv 
have driven a hundred 
own tents and provisions. 

The morning meeting was of special in- 
terest to Mr. Williams, its subject being the 
duties of the Koika-Okodakiayt (the lettirs 
have the Italian sound), or Young Men s 
Christian Association. Three years ago a 
young Christian Indian of one of the six 
mission churches on the Sisseton Reserva- 
tion, came across a constitution of the Dako- 
ta Y, M. C. A., and partly understanding it, 
got an interpreter to make a full translation, 
and started a similar society. It has spread 
into eleven of the fourteen churches ol the 
conference, and many interesting reports 
were made by its various delegates. Some 
good points were made. One admonished 
his brethren not to be "Tied up to laziness. 
Black Owl modestly asked for advice, say- 
ing' "I am not wise. Still lam as a child 
who goes round looking for things, crying 
for them." 

"An inlanl crying in the night. 
An infant crying for the light, , , 
And wilh no language but a cry. 

Mr. Williams gave the delegates a de- 
scription of the wnite associations. He hs 



tion and civilization generally. With about 
300 children who should be in school. 215 
were in attendance, with nine more at San- 
tee) and six in white families off the reserva- 
tidi The crops are good and their herds 
better cared (or. Twenty-five new allotments 
of land in severaltyJhave been made, and 
eiaht patents issued .Afring the year. Some 
of the old chiefs do not set a good example 
nen are 
the 
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scription of the white associations, m nau ^ old cnic(s do not set a goou c*a. 
come intending to suggest their affiliation j hi respect, but all the young men 
with these, and attended their business ! - in to tulnn t he requirements of_the 
meeting intending to propose it, when, to j ' » and g Ct patents for their land. They 
his surprise and pleasure, a spontaneous , h X e ' a g00 d code of laws as far as it goes, 
motion was made on their part to request | „ cia i ly efficient against drunkenness, 
to be taken into the Territorial Association, 1 T j~ haye xmK ^tie and sheep and buy 
He has carried back their petition and there » ^ but they are naturally an agri- 
is oerhaps. by this time the first Indian J, ura i 4nd fish-eating people— Sisseton 
branch of the V. M. C. A. of Dakota ,. Fish .bone village' r -and don't like 

the trouble of herds. . ' 



JVith many other* I found hospitable 
rtalnment at the hou« of the Indian pas- 
rqfthe Ascenwon Church. Rev. John B. 
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Brown Earth Homestead Settlement; five I practical result of six years ol hard pioneer 
- lissionary labor, in the face of discourage- 



have native pastors, the others no resident 
ministers. I greatly regretted that the sud- 
den cutting short of my visit to make a rail- 
road connection prevented me from seeing 
the Episcopal mission, or going over the 
"Good Will" Mission School, taught by Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris, and built by their venera- 
ble father. Dr. Riggs, and now under the 
auspices ol the Presbyterian Home Mission 
Board, with some Government assistance 
Both are mentioned in Colonel Thompson's 
report as doing excellent work. 

The facts about the Brown Earth Home- 
steaders are quite interesting and suggestive. 
About forty families went off nine years ago, 
to take up homesteads eight miles beyond 
the reservation in Grant county. Dakota. 
There are now twenty-eight. The twelve 
have dropped back on to the reservation, 
and the rest arc dropping back. "The trou- 
ble with them is," as Colonel Thompson 
puts it epigrammatically. that "too much 
justice has been done them." That is, as 
according to the act of March 3. 1875. an 
Indian who takes a homestead does not 
thereby forfeit any of his tribal rights to 
allotments, annuity, etc.. and the right of 
return, there has been loo much tempta- 
tion to give up the effort when diffculties 
occured. The bridges were not burned ' be- 
hind them. As amatterof fact. Col. Thomp- 
son says, whereas the homesteaders weie, 
as one might expect, the brightest and most 
progressive of the tribe at the time they left, 
the best on the reservation are now fully up 
to or beyond, the best of the Brown Earth's, 
and many of the latter have fallen behind. 
A Government school was established for 
them, but dwindled till it had to be discon- 
tinued. "Another fact" is that they have 
been more given up to "white vices." drink- 
ing, etc.. which suggests, as Col. Thompson 
remarks, that "the reservation system is not 
altogether vicious, at least." In the last 
year, however, they have been greatly 
improving in these respects, under the influ- 
ence of their native pastor. Rev. Daniel 
Renville, who has indeed been with them 
all the time, but is "just beginning to get 
hold of them." Perhaps the fact was that 
they were not quite ready for the move 
when' they took it, and it mtry have been 
well for some of them that they had the 
shelter of the reservation to fall back to. 
Brown Earth and Flandreau and Peoria 
Bottom seem some argument, at least, 
against the immediate withdrawal of 
guardianship from all the Ind 
. den them with all the rights and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

On the other hand, Sisseton Indians o 
the reservation are now asking for recogn 
tion as a civilised tribe, and Col. Thompson 
is strongly in favor of it. Last December 
they petitioned Congress to put them on 
the basis of the civilized "Five Nations of 
Indian Territory. Their request- was not 
acted upon in the short session, but it will 
probably be renewed next winter. They 
will probably not get the independent 
reignty of the Five Nations, but the 
point they desire is to be dealt with on the 
same basis of "money down" for their lands 
insteadot annuities. Col. Thompson thinks 
that if their petition is granted it will lead 
to their selling their surplus lands and the 
openiru? of the reservation to settlement. 
He thinks that if the money is paid into 
their own hands they will doubtless misuse 
1 some of it, but that "the only way to teach 
them independence is to make them inde- 
pendent." It would seem a pity not to secure 
enough of the money for a school fund and 
make education compulsory till they have 
acquired more of an instinct for it than the 
Brown Earth Homesteaders seem to have. 
Then, with self-supporting peaceable Indian 
farmers and Indian Christians living on 
their land, in severalty, with no "bridges 
behind them, the question may well become 
"And why not Indian citizens?" 
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ments inevitable to the country and to the syi 
tem.and of personal adventure and trial which 
sound, in the dramatic telling, like some 
wild frontier romance. A wind so high that 
it sets one involuntarily spinning across the 
icebound Missouri; the fording of rivers 
when one' wet garments freeze stiff in an 
instant; a walk of forty miles through deep 
snow to reach a wife who is dangerously ill 
and alone — these may ripen into exciting 
n miniscences but can scarcely be romantic in 
the actual living. An interval of six weeks 
alone in an Indian camp, separated from one's 
books, and reduced, in the dearth of intellect- 
ual resource, to readingand rereading patent- 
medicine almanacs and scraps of old news- 
papers, is doubtless more amu: ' 
narration than in the iact. And 
be said of such an experience a: 
relates to us in literal matte 
fashion — a missionary journey 
so intensely cold th 
solid, with not a s 

until after a three days' fast the "jerked beef 
hanging at the door of an Indian lodge is 
hastily dcvouied in the snow? 

The hardships and discouragements en- 
countered by the people in their courageous 
effort toward independence are no less 
striking. Several years ago the agency far- 
mer came here by order of theagent to seize 
all cattle and teams and order all able-bodied 
men to go to Standing Rock and bring 
down the hostile prisoners. As the Indians 
were just beginning to break their land in 
the spring and did not return until the last 
of May, "all (arming." in the words of the 
missionary, "was pretty effectually blocked 
hat year. ' 

Great suffering seems to be entailed upon 
the Indians by issuing annuity goods in the 
weather of November or December. 
Old people, babies and even the sick are re- 
quired to present themselves at the agency 
in person, and camp there often for several 
day: • 



of houses a board floor, curtains at the win- 
dows, the walls covered with picture papers, 
perhaps a gun and powder horn in one cor- 
ner and in another a little she'f of well-worn 
books— a Dakota Bible, a hymn-hook and 
Pilgrim's Progress — in the center of the 
room a polished stove, two or more beds 
neatly made with white pillow-cases and 
patch work quilts, chairs, tables, a clock, 
and it may be a sewing machine. The 
women and children are neatly dressed, and 
the interior of the log cabin is a picture ol 
domestic comfort. 

' ThisVinrning we all drove a distance of 
some eif>ht miles to the settlement on the 
Lower Mojreau. Here we visited a "model 
ranch." The approach delighted us Ima- 
gine a level, smiling stretch of "bottom 
land." skirted by the irregular line of itim- 
ber on the banks of the river, large herds of 
cattle grazing quietly on one 



look over our shoulder and take a peep at 
the contents with us? 

Many are from places too small to be dig- 
nified with a name, having to be carried 7 
or 8 miles to the'nearesl town to be mailed. 
Here is one which will tell us how a 
Hampton Christmas box helped to make a : 
Merry Christmas for a Hampton graduate 
and his little scholars.. We will read it to- 
gether:- 

Deak Friend — Many thank; do my pu- 
pils and I send for the pictures and books 
sent from Hampton . It was a scene of great 
enjoyment for one who is interested in the 
instruction of the little ones, to sit and look 
into their smiling faces as they gathered 
around the beautiful Christmas tree. * * 
It would have filled any one's mind with', 
gladness to see the little ones pointing and 
owning the presents as they looked upon 
the tree, Aseach name was called, the lit- 
tle one would march up and receive his or her 
rithj a nice little bow and smile. It 
feci as proud as the valiant knight 
is return crowned with victory. * 
There seemed to be an expression 
one's face which spoke louder than 
Love to our Northern friends who 
t us so many beautiful things. The 
all said • We will be better children 
n the future than we have been in the past, 
he I We will always obey our teacher, who has 
d friends, who are doing so much 
logs, its bins well filled with fine pntatoes. I to make us happy.'Mt has proved to be as 
turnips and squashes: then through the they said. I opened school at the begin- 
plensant house and afterwards out into the | ning of the new year 
corn-field, surrounded, strange to say 



r odd. 1 tie one \ 
ring, on ' the other; a row of ; present 
icks and outbuildings, which i made 
England farm, and a long, low 
,-hich. although built of logs 
.tory high, would not disgrace 
ifty premises. Lewis, the half- 
breed owner, and his "hired man." an intel- 
ligent, vivacious Irishman, arc making an 
excellent drinking-trough for cattle o 
cotton wood log.. We are conducted 
"root-cellar." an underground structure of | such k 



piebald cc 
I yellow hay 
recall a Ne 
farm-house 
I and but on 



felt o 



childr 



id each one has a great desire to do his 
or her best. . 

How many of the "Northern friends." we 
wonder, have ever seen a school-room filled 
with the bright expressive faces of these 
littte colored children ? I can fully appre- 
king shyly out from under 1 ciate the 'expression on each one's face 
nd her little leet in | which spoke louder than words;" the spark- 



a New England " squirm fence." built not of 
rails but with royal expenditure ol labor and 
material, of solid logs! Here we find Molly, 
the Indian farmer's pretty young wife, husk- 
ing the beautiful brilliant "squ 
her gvpsv 1; 
the Y=nkc( 



beaded 1 
homely pastor 



. that all this ling eyes and white, gleaming teeth. 
.... Missouri, and know two white boys, who every year take 
_n Indian reservation! Molly has never their Christmas pleasure in putting up a 
In tn , e"meantime'p"igs"and poultry at j been to school, and does not speak English. | Christmas tree for the school children in 
me ranch starve or freeze, and I was but she is a neat housekeeper, and. in her j "Little England, a small settlement-not 
assured by Mr. Swift that many children die fresh print gown, a bright attractive-looking even a village, just a mile or so rom here 
1 — iung woman. | We have even seen the biggest girls and 

We do not however, peed to be told that i boys reach out for a paper vase to carry 
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Indian Farms and Indian Homes. 

Hardships of a Missionary— Discourage- 
ments of the people— Meeting in St. Stephen's 
Chapel— A Model Ranch— Crossing the Mo- 
rr.au River— A Sick Child. 

Six years ago a log house on the bluffs 
overlooking, the Missouri, among camps of 
wild "blanket Indians;" a beginning made 
by two people who seemed to court hardship 
and danger— a patient man and an enthusi- 
* astlc woman. To-day a pretty little frame 
chapel and mission house, with its rustic 
fence and neatly planned garden, surround- 
ed by thrifty farms and cheerful homes. 
Such is the growth of St. Stephen's mission. 

More than one hundred families have been 
induced to Jeave the sheltered creek botr 
toms, where their teepees were huddled to- 
gether! to take up claims of good arable 
fand. to build: good log he- — 
comfortable homes and five 1 
rious. Christian lives. This 



ally from exposure incident 
journey. It is often a serious matter to tra- 
vel a hundred and twenty miles every week 
to draw rations, and only the more inter- 
prising and industrious Indians will put 
themselves at such a disadvantage in the 
matter of supplies. The St Stephen's mission 
Indians, however, are nearly self-supporting, 
receiving only one-quarter rations, tnd not 
infrequently resign even this bounty in 
order to secure their harvests. 

Each head of a family has from two to 
twelve acres under cultivation, and grows 
Indian corn, potatoes and a variety of re- 
markably fine garden vegetables. Mr. Swilt 
last year encouraged them to attempt 
wheat, and the story of their difficulties 
and delays in procuring the promised seed, 
implements, instruction, is the recital of an 
evening. One admires the persistency and 
pluck of missionary and people, for after all, 
theexperiment succeeded. Twenty Indians 
raised a fine crop of wheat, cut, bound and 
stacked it with infinite pains; and row. 
while the needed threshing machine lies rus- 
ting under a shed at the agency sixty miles 
below, and the agent writes futile letters full 
of promises, these Indian tarmers despair of 
securing the results of their labor and enter- 
prise. 

This progressive people want land in 
severalty, and are not unwilling to treat for 
the surplus Indian lands. All yesterday 
mornirg the principal men were crowding 
sedately into the missionary's little parlor, 
aski.ig intelligent questions and giving cau- 
tious replies, and Mr. Welsh held an inter- 
esting meeting with them in the evening. 
The chapel of St. Stephen's— the prettiest 
interior I have seen, with its walls finished 
in simple pine, set off by a red railing and 
decorated with cartoons from the life of 
Christ in monochrome — was lighted by 
large wax candles in the two brass candle- 
sticks on the altar, which stand either side 
of a plain brass cross." The groups of men, 
in the pews sat in strongly accented shadow, 
and the murmur of earnest voices rose 
through the open windows into the warm 
starlit evening. The discussion was of the 
Dawes bill and of educational matters. 
These men are strongly opposed to the 
Eastern schools, preferring to see their 
children taught at home, 

In Mr. Swift's light little buggy, behind 
his shaggy Indian pony with the pretty 
Indian name, he and I have skimmed over 
the sandy roads, broken into astonishing 
ascents .and descents, wound among the 
heavy cottonwood timber and through the 
high, coarse grass in the bottoms, and 
alighted before many Indian homes. The 
well-fenced acres of stubble, or it may be 
of freshly plowed ground, the neat corral 
.inclosing hay-stacks and wheat-stacks, the 
cabin often of double size and two-roomed, 
well built of hewn logs, plastered without 
and within with a sort of clay, surrounded 
usually by one or more cellars or outhouses 
oust*, establish I for storing vegetables and maize— such U 
peaceable, labo- the typical Indian homestead. We enter 
ruthe obvious and find a hard earth, or In the better class 
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unlamiliar region, when, shortly 
after this pleasant episode, we undertake to 
s the Moreau river. We seat ourselves 
rude flat-bottomed boat, and the mus- 
cular young Irishman pulls us with short, 
powerful strokes through black "gumbo 
mud" as thick as cream. It is wonderful 
chat'he can move the boat at all in the strange 
element, the sun-burnt flush deepens in his 
cheeks and reddens up under the Celtic fair 
hair as he tugs powerfully, in a half stand- 
ing position, at the short, clumsy oars. 
Thus he conveys us to the opposite bank 
and back again, and frankly refuses the fee 
that is offered him for these herculean labors! 

In the Indian lodge at the top of the bluffs 
we witness a painful scene— a touching con- 
trast to the prosperity and comfort we have 
lelt behind us. Mr. Swift has come to visit 
a sick child. We stoop to enter at the door- 
way of the tent and are half blinded by 
smoke and oppressed with the heat of the 
fire which smoulders in the center. Two or 
three women are crouching on the ground 
and on a low couch, indescribably sqtialid, 
reclines a poor emaciated creature, a boy of 
perhaps fourteen years, devoured with 
scrofula. He is too languid to speak —al- 
most to move— as the missionary quietly 
produces the medicine, the nourishing food, 
the warm clothing he has brought— puts an 
apple into the little wasted hand— gives a 
few plain directions to one of the women; 
and then with great simplicity and natur- 
alness, bows his head and prays in the musi- 
cal tongue of the Dakotas. Then we all rise 
and pass out of the stifling air of the misera- 
ble teepee, with a feeling of the saddest pity, 
which rises almost to indignation as, with 
unwonted heat, Mr. Swift preaches on the 
text we have just had concerning the need 
of. more physicians for the Indians and of an 
Indian hospital at each agency. One phy- 
sician for three or four thousand people 
scattered over a radius of two hundred 
miles— what unrelieved suffering— what pre- 
ventable, needless disease and death! "I have 
saved as bad a case as this," Mr- Swift tells 
us, "by careful nursing at our own house. 
Now," bitterly, "this poor boy will soon do 
his part toward solving the Indian problem!" 
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Christmas in "The Graduate's De- 
partment for Reading Matter," 
Hampton Institute. 

A Glimpse of a Christmas Tree in the South. 
—Christmas Boxes and Packages,— Con- 
tents of a Corner. —Our Daily Mail and 
its Results. 

What a pile of letters the Christmas sea- 
son has brought to us this year! As we 
pick them up and glance at the postmarks. I shall have 
We find Va.. Fla., fenn.. Ga„ etc. WiU you little papers will 



Iways made as orna- 
mental as possible, with fancy paper, etc, 
eagerly begged for; it is such a wonderful 
thing to them. 

It is no wonder then that we tear open 
our envelopes with pleasure. All these let- 
ters are from our own boys and girls- 
Hampton graduates — who came here .per- 
haps with hardly earthly possessions enough 
to tie up in a handkerchief, but with hearts 
strong, and willing hands, perhaps working 
all day. and then perhaps going to night 
school to study all the evening in order to 
"help our people." Then as graduates, go- 
ing out wherever they can do the most 
good— bearing hardships and privations, 
and having the courage after writing, "I 
have been to school 3 months and have not 
seen a cent of pay yet." to add "I hope the 
Hampton school is full for there is a great 
call for teachers." 

All these letters mean a busy season in 
the "Graduate's Department for Reading 
Matter." By the first of November, letters 
were coming in to let us know that any 
help in "getting up" Christmas tree, or in 
sending pictures, etc.. to give the bare 
schoolrooms a festive aspect, would be 
?reatly appreciated. These letters were care- 
fully put on file, and before the 15th of De- 
cember a number of good sized boxes, con- 
taining such toys, library books, pictures, 
and Christmas cards as had been sent by Nor • 
thern friends" to this assortment, were 
packed and expressed, and several days be- 
fore Christmas had reached their destination. 
Then came the sending off of large rolls of 
papers to all those graduates who had writ- 
ten since the 1st of October, containing be- 
sides the usual amount of good reading 
matter, all the children's papers we had on 
the shelves, all the pictures we could beg, 
and in each roll, four illuminated mottoes, 
large enough to hang upon the school-room 
walls, with colors bright enough to please 
the childish fancies of our little friends; also 
a Christmas card for each teacher. Here is 
part of an acknowledgment for one ot these 
rolls: ' 

"Dear Miss T. — Your package was so 
valuable that I must call it my Christmas 
present. JThe colored "mottoes" are just 
lovely af just what I wanted. I am going 
to havetOTiristmas exercises, etc." The kind 
friends who sent these mottoes for distri- 
bution ought to know how much pleasure 
they have given, for several hundred of 
them were disposed of in this way and went 
to North and South Carolina, Georgia. Ala- 
bama, Mississippi. Tennessee and through 
Virginia, bearing such messages as "The 
Lord will provide." a message which must 
be a great comfort to some of these poor 
people. • \ 

Here Is another bit from a letter.— 
"When my little children come around me 

eir hearts glad. 
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and 1 feel happy in having something to 

8 'bui this work o( distributing reading mat- 
ter is not confined to the Christmas season. 
Wc have a Corner of our own which we dig- 
nify with the title of our "office. Its sides 
arc lined with bookshelves reaching to the 
ceiling, and we are happy indeed when a 
generous, clean, looking barrel marKed 
"Graduates D»pt. for Reading Matter, 
Hamoton Inst.. Va„" is found outside the 
door The opening and unpacking is the 
next excitement, and even the interesten 
student, "our office hoy." cannot restrain 
his exclamation <>( pleasure, as packages ol 
pap-rs sorter!, and neatly tied up. Christ- 
mas cards, pictures, etc.. are brought out 
and-put "po" tnc shelves. He often puts a 
Youth s Companion in his pocket as his re 
ward for the afternoon's work, and he has 
become quite an adept in the ar. of rolling 
up the large piles of papers which he finds 
spread out on the bro.d. long tables, with 
their wrappe's addressed, ready to be sent 



off. 



the 



oldl of sending 



. some of th 
perimcnt (now live y 

out papers to those who arc at- 
ten unable to obtain them in any other way: 
"The papers yousend me seem to be the 
life of my missionary work." r 

••I take great pleasure in acknowledging 
the pipers, eic. They came just in good 
time for me to make some selections from 
them for my Christmas festival." 

•• The papers are read with much interest 
by the chil Iren. Often 1 have read 
th.- in iilSte id of their regular reading lesson 
a .1 the 1 .111 they write about the pic- 
tures. aftci I tplain them and set the p'ic- 
tu s before them." 

The pap-rs arc just the thing 1 need 
fo my Su iilav school: they did more in the 
wav'of in •r. sling the children than any- 
tli 1 ' I have i.*i since I have been here." 

I am e .4 used in the Temperance work. 
a -1 I find lie papers to be just the thing I 



as the first 'donation' to 1 
aid of i 



I 1st be ■■ th - class of '84 graduated, the 

giiij-m-t ■ -.■ ,1 v vek in their "office" to 

ni ne pici ■ books to be used in th"ir 

schools (.right colored cambric was 

ici .lly co-t "iiedliy the teajchers in the 

Jus itute. ■ ail '-he picture? were cut Irom 

a.iy pictur ■ ipers we happened to have on 

I1..11 1, an 1 .sere fortunate enough to have 

•ItV C is'iii.is card to put on the out- 



Indians then sang in Dakota "Jesus Loves 
Even Me." the congregation joining in En- 
glish in the chorus. John Crawford, o San- 
tee. s|»ke through the interpreter of the 
work being done. He created much amuse- 
ment by say'mg there were four of them 
here, as the interpreter was like an Indian 1 
having grown up among them He spoke 1 
of his early life, when the woods were lull ! 
of game and the people knew nothing of I 
the word of God. though it was brought to 
them 50 years ago. t ■ 

During the last ijv years, tnc word of Gun 
has grown mightlv among them. "We have 
seven associations" he said "in the district 
where I live. We have abandoned the hunt 1 
for game and taken up the hunt for the 
LOW Jesus Christ." 

Edwin Phelps, secretary of ail the Indian 
associations, addressed the audience through 
the interpreter, said he despaired once of 
being here as he had to ride 100 miles in a 
wagon; said now he was here it made his 
heart large. He said he had been secretary 
three years, and made a brief report of what 
had been done. Thev counted in Septem- 
ber 12 associations with 187 members and 
have given for missions this year, $30840. 
The addresses of the Indians were received 
with enthusiasm. Thev were followed by 
-"-Rev. Mr. Riggs. the interpreter. He 
d he thought the audience had before 
:m a proof of the power of the Gospel, 
ere is the only true soluti in of the In- 
_ in question." Mr. Williams, in behalf of 
the state work, extended to tne Indian del- 
egation the right hand of fellowship, The 
Indians being called upon, sane: another | 
song in the Dakota tongue. Dr. Brooks, of 
St. Louis, made a brief address, referring 
to the good work being done among the In- 
dians. Dr. Brooks closed with prayer. After 
singing "Blest be tne Tie That Binds, the 
convention adjourned." 
The Tribune adds: , 
"The Indian delegation attracis consider- 
able notice from the interest the members 
manifest in the proceedings." 

It also says of the general work in 
the State: 

"H. F. Williams, state secretary, present- 
ed his report, showing the great work ac- 
complished since the first association was 
farmed in the state in 1856. Ten new asso- 
ciations were organized last year in the 
state; 17 now reporting. Ti'cre had been a 
gain in membership during the year ol 888. 
The greatest cai se for gratitude was in the 
increased religious interest among young 



erty and ignorance, and who are struggling 
by thei' own eff' rta to meet the cell of God 
within them, to prepare for lives of useful- 
ness. 



The close connection between' the 
school and the church work of this 
sect, is noticeable, and the results ol 
this are given as follows: 

Twenty years ago. on what was slave ter- 
ritory, we had only a small membership 
along the border, but now in that same sec- 
lion are found nearly one-fourth of our en- 
tire membership In that time nearly 4_ooo 
new church edifices \ave been erected The 
increase in membership has been over 350,- 
000. This growth has been about equally 
divided between the Anglo and Africo- 
Americans, showing that our Methodism 
preaches the gospel alike to all. Our mem- 
bership in the South now numbers 420,000, 
which represents a population of 2,000,000. 



if let alone." And others may ask. "Why so 
much responsibility upon the Church t 
And still again. "If the Church has so much 
responsibility, can not this be met better by 
the old Southern denominations on the 

^ True 'he State must educate her masses 
in pubic common schools; byt the Slate 
must first believe that common schools^ror 



cof ( 



olhur 1 



-,,nt scene; the bright 
nding so interestedly 
>:>ing the edge* of the 
lints, and telling each 
tares so straight and 
ob- 



And unmistakeably the fact that the I 
work includes the two races increases 
its tfalue in a ratio hardly to be com- 
puted : 

Following the instructions of the General 
Conference, aid has hcen extended to insti- 
tutions ol learning among the while people 
of the South, as far as it could be done with- 
out inteifering with the work among the 
colored people. . 

Our white members of the South, during 
the past twenty years, have done heroic 
work in providing' schools for themselves. 
The following schools have nearly all been 
established and maintained through their 
own efforts. Our Society has aided as its 
means would allow. 

This system of schools includes six col- 
leges one in Alabama, two in the South- 
east, another in the South-west, the fifth in 
1 Texas, and the sixth in Kentucky and | 
' twelve seminaries tributary to these colleges: 
The enlargement of our school work 
among the whites will strengthen the col- 
ored. Aiding both classes of this needy 
people will set forth the broad principles of 
philanthropy npon which our work IS estab- 
lished, and will secure the confidence of 
the benevolent friends of our Church. Wc 
seek to instruct and save the people ol the 
Sonth. without regard to race or color. 

I f. It is, naturally, to the schools for 
colored people 'that onr attention is 
especially directed, and we are glad to 
give. place to the following resume ol 
their character and location: 



th. led by her Churchmen of all deno. 
nations, did not believe in common schools 
for the rr. sses, even for the whites, and 
made it a penal nff«nse to educate the 
blacks. Now the South is coming to be- 
lieve in the education of the masses. 

At first, almost wholly, and still very 
largely, this new belief is one of the results 
of the presence and work in the South of 
the Freedmen's Aid Sncietv and kindred 
organizations. As to the/Neero question, 
the one thing essential is a conscience In 
relation to his rights andf needs as a freeman. 
The South had a conscience toward him as 
a slave. The needed conscience toward the 
Negro as a freeman the whole) American 
Church must give. Politics or commercial 
activity wi'.l not do this. The Church of 
I the North must lead the way in the devel- 
1 opment of this needed and new conscience, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, to a 
I great extent, responsible for freedom to the 
I slavcVis therefore, largely responsible before 
I God lor the conscience .of the South and 
I the nation toward the Negro as a freeman. 
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ih .ir future pupils. We .... 
, th 11 Hampton is willing to 
interest hers If' 1(1 these graduates from 
year to year. If they We given thciripduca- 
tinii, and fitted lor tiieir duties, it would 
sue n en hi ' i: bat the work does not stop 
here. Thu' - the feeling of one of the earl- 
iest ira-luites v.i . still h is her care: 

•"P'eas •. ae : pi my liianks for the nice 
papers smt ne It is indeed cheering to 
fiel lhat you .ire -nil remembered and look- 
ed after by tli : d ar rie ids at Hampton, al- 
though h'lving been 11 many years from 
school." 

Sometimes. wf}en g •< ig into our post-of- 
fice, the post-in isier says, "Tne mail is 
pretty heavy tod ,y, M iss T.— so manv pack- 
ages of papgrs to go tint I have sent to the 
b un for a ./.ig m. The postage in your de- 
pirtment is about 8jo a month now. ' For 
altnou^h these p.pers are sent to us by 
(fiends of the schoo 1 , the mailing of them 
to individuals is .1 duty which it accepts as 
its own. On ! for some capacious pocket, 
into which we might dip recklessly, and 
with no que ".ions asked. R. G. T. 



The seventeenth annual report of the 
Freedmen's Aid Society of the Metho 
dist Episcopal church is not only a rec- 
ord of past work, but embodies also a 
statem :nt of present conditions and 
probable (uture needs which is of spe- 
cial value because of the size and im- 
portance of the field occupied by this 
denomination. The Secretary of the 
Society says: 
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i ter until 
ith 106 
women i 
of whorr 
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The interesting sequel to the account 
in our letter from " Among the Da- 
kotas" (page 21,) of the Indian Young 
Men's Christian Association and their 
petition for affiliation, with the white 
Y M C. A. of Dakota, comes to us in 
the Minneapolis Tribune, kindly sent 
by Rev. H. F. Williams, State Sec'y for 
Minnesota and Dakota. From its re- 
port of the late Convention of the As- 
sociations of that State and Territory, 
held in Minneapolis in December, we 
make t.:e following extracts 
*• "At this point the Indian del< 

seats upon tbe platform, and ^ — -w — 

spoke of the work among them, saying he 
was sure the meeting would welcome them. 
The pastor#>f the First Presbyterian church 
of Flandrau, Rev. John J. Eastman, an In- 
dian, spoke through an interpreter of the 
origin of the work among them, saying that 
they began with 5 members and now had 



elegation took 
Mr. Williams 



en have 
... charac- 
iow have twentv-one of them, 
hers and 3.623 young men and 
tendance, a large proportion 
studying to be preachers and 
.hese schools have, of necessity, 
been almost wholly supported by the Freed- 
men's Aid Society. 

On the other hand, a development no 
less remarkable ha< gone forward among 
our Southern white people. In the midst 
of their poverty, with but little aid from the 
general church, they have laid the founda- 
tions of what have grown to be eighteen in- 
stitutions, in which are eighty six teachers, 
and over two thousand yonng men and wo- 
men. From these young, and as a rule, poor- 
ly equipped institutions, have gone out, du- 
ring the past fifteen years, more than one 
thousand to preach and teach, who for long- 
er or shorter periods, have been students. 
The beginning arid growth ol these schools 
were so manifestly of God, and the demands 
for their enlargement were so clearly prov- 
idential, and the people themselves being 
greatly in need of help, the General Confer- 
ence Conferences of 1880 and 1884. without 
changing the name of our Society, directed 
lhat this work should be helped as our 
funds would justify, in addition to meeting 
the wants of the work already in hand. The 
aiftion taken was that the "entire education- 
al work in the Southern States should be 
under the direction of one Society," and 

.1 a .1,,. r.'r,.,.,-imen'l Aid SocifitV StlOllld 
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15.' Mr. Williams explained thatthe inter- 
of the Rev. Dr. Riggs. The 



CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 

Teachers. Pupils. 

Central Tenn. College. Nashville 13 3*9 

Clark University. Atlanta. Ga 8 21b 

Claflin University. Orangeburg, S. C..12 400 

New Orleans University. N. Orleans....8 240 

PhilandcrSmithCol.. L. Rock. Ark... 5 211 

RustUniveisity. Holly Springs, Miss. 7 224 

Wiley University. Marshal. Texas,. . 5 157 

MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Mcharry Medical Col., Nashville. T.. . .8 36 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
Centenary Biblical Institute. Balti- 
more, Md 6 177 

•Gammon Theological School. At- 
lanta. Ga • _ - - • 2 

•Baker Institute. Orangeburg. S. C.,..I_J> 
•Gilbert Haven School of Theology. 
New Orleans. La 

INSTITUTIONS NOT CHARTERED. 

Bennett Seminary. Greensboro, N.C...7 166 

Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Pla. 6 254 

Forest City School. Forest Cy.. Ark.. .3 107 

Haven Normal Sch'l. Waynesboro. G..2 85 

Huntsville Normal School. H'ville. Al.4 ■ 54 

Houston Seminary, Houston, Tex 3 149 

Gilbert Seminary. Baldwin. La.. 

La Grange Seminary, La Grange. Ga., . 3 89 

Meridian Academy. Meridian, Miss.,. .2 93 

Morristown Sem'y, Morristown.Ten., 5 230 
West Tex. Con. Seminary. Austin.Tex.. 

West Tenn. Seminary, Mason. Tenn. , 3 115 

Total Institiitjpns, 23, "3 343 2 

In these Institutians the number of pu- 
pils taught during the year is classified as 
follows: 

PUPILS. 

Biblical, 276 

Medical 60 

Collegiate ... '*7 

Academic 445 

Normal '.4io 

Intermediate 800 

Primary 3'4 



No notice of this Report would be 
complete which omitted to speak of 
the paper entitled "Negro Education; • 
Its Helps and Hindrances," which is 
printed as a part of it. Written by a. 
Negro. W. H. Crogsnan, A. M , Profes- 
sor of Ancient Languages at Clark 
University, it is remarkable not so 
much for'its eloquence as for the fair- 
ness and breadth of its views, and its 
candid, although not bilter, expressions 
of opinion. We have seldom seen any- A 
thing emanating from a similar source, ! 
which showed such strong and unprej- 
udiced thought, or which would be 
more likely to raise friends for the 
views which it advocates. 

Much of it would repay careful read- 
ing and we regret tlrat we have space 
only for a few sentences from its close: 
In the school-room the Negro is taught 
one thine; in society, another. In the school . 
room he is instructed in the same Bible 
which you study. He is taught that God 
made h m. that Christ redeemed him. that 
the Holv Spirit sanctifies 1 him. In society 
i he is taught that, although God made him, 
and Christ died for him. yet there is a vast 
difference between a white man and a black, 
I a wall of partition between a jew and a Sa- 
I maritan between a Brahmin and a Pariah. 
In the school-room he is taught the dignity 
ol manhood after the American idea- 
taught that y. 

"The rank is but the guinea, s stamp. 
The man's the gowd for a , (hat." 
In society he is taught that rank or no rank, 
although a man. he is a black man; hence 
not a man "for a' that." In the school-room 
he is taught that character is the only shib- 
boleth demanded in civilized society, that 
learning, that culture and refinement are 
the only passports needed. In society he is 
taught that whatever may be his character, 
his culture, or his refinement, he must not 
attempt to enter any and every hotel in this 
country and that he must sometimes, after . 
paying first-class fare, ride with his family 
in a second-class smoking-car among drunk- 
ards and blasphemers. 



that the Freedmen's Aid Society should 
■have full charge of this work in that sec- 

t Here, then, is a summary of the work this 
Society is expected to maintain and develop 
in a section of our country where the great- 
est masses of our ignorant and poor people 
dwell. Thirty-nine institutions, with 103 
teachers ami nearly djxxyoun^ men and wo- 



leacnerj urn* "'<»- *r — J ^ , 

nun as students, ruarly all of whom come 
from homes, smitten with generations of pov- 



Total, 



• 3.432 



The Report closes with an earnest 
expression of feeling in regard to the 
responsibility of the Methodist church 
for the work which it has undertaken: 

One may say "the church must educate 
her illiterate masses.'' Another may add, 
"the question of the Negro's future and his 
relations to the white man will solve itself 
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3W, ladies and gentlemen, I submit, here 
wo lines of education running counter 
to'each other. Here are two forces acting 
upon the Negro, one in a straight line along 
the plane of manhood, the other urging turn 
downward. Consequently, if you would 
md his true position in society, you must 
eek it along the resultant of these two 
orces and whenever found, it will be a po- 
sition 'beneath the American idea of man- 
hood, beneath God's. What is to be the 
outcome of this? It must certainly be clear 
to you that the more you educate a man, 
the more sensitive you make him to bad 
treatment. What is to be the outcome? 
There are men whAare devising makeshiits, 
men who. in the language of Dr. Calloway, 
of Georgia, are inquiring. '.What shall we do 
with the Negro." instead of "What shall we 
do for him ?" You can't do anything with 
him He is in God's hands You can do , 
much for him. You can do simple justice 
to him. In the Popular Science Monthly lot 
February, 1883, Prof. E. W. Gilliam advisea 
colonization as the only "remedy. Colo- 
nize whom? Colonize men with the ballot 
in their hands, and with half the white peo- 
ple protesting against their departure? For 
Anglo-Saxons will right over ideas, and to- 
many of t hem the Negro in this country 
represents an idea. Colonization will not 
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solve the problem. The thousands that go 
will be as « • drop in the bucket" to the mil- 

''^nother^othor, in a pamphlet more re- 
nZii-Mr for its bitterness than Its 'logic, 
tSs we ought to be helped to go to the 
newlv founded Stat, sol the Congo, where, 
™* mav disolav our capacity for self-govern- 
ment in the land of our fathers. Now. that 
S worth a K ood deal as rhetoric; but surely 
ll?™Vh..r is unhappy in his relcreiice to the 
f„H of v r 'V erV ■ lor he has ignored the 
* fous !!k that, 'of the .i«»d a hid, mi I- 

«^^»^^ 
land of our mother* 'but the land o our 
fathers we should D «rtamlv hav to seek 
somewhere else. Perhaps along the sh ores 
rfthe North Sea and the borders cJ the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. I lie only reroeoy 
then, for these social troubles ^ 
which God can approve, is even-handed jus 
tice ipeted out to every man. ^ ^ 

I repeat. the (solution of this race problem j 
solcalLl. must he simple justice meted out j 
to your brother man. Go. preach twain 

y i„:... r:,* reach this in your school- 

to whc,e 

^^nrte^VoeWthcThird. 
when they declared, and slaked their lives 
&&£3m on the de< Ration nba 
all men are created equal, that they are en 
dowed by their Creator with cerum inaltea- 
eble rights; that among these are iWe. hb- , 
erty. and the pursuit of ha PP 1 ?""*.. r£ 
teach this I say. in the spirit and in the et I 
ter. in the school-roo.n and by the preside, 
and twenty years hence, when some Negro 
presses the National Educational Associ- 
ation ol the United States, he wdl have 'Be | 
exauisite pleasure, denied me to-ment. ol l 
Sing Jrou for the helps, without remind- 
ing you of the hindrances. 
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STOVE POLISH 



"IVY HOME' 



^Virginia. 

,„e l*ndred yardTfrom Fort Monroe, at the conflu 
enceof the Chesapeake Bay .and llanipt.. 
south of Baltimore. - N , ; ^ t|)c „ Une . 

. The place is re... I. ;-d » l ^,; i ; ' : ^' l ' r ,, liu between Balti- 
Potomac and James Kner v,o . . rail direct from 

more. Washington Richmond a, I \ o rlol^. . 

Richmond v.a the Chesapeake and Oh " <. bui |, ant 
The Hygeia is four stones , . . h .. ^ ^ and elec- 
corfortably furnished ; has two <>•'—'> ;' ■ iM ,,„„„,. moms for 
trie bells or Creighton s .oral Ann . . most 
bath, including HOT St A. and el ,e s > oe > ,„ the 

perfect system of drainage of an> hot. I puouc 

country. . ; „ .. . l id or resting place for 

Asaresort for the pleasur.-s. . k . - ■ ' J- h nas 
urists on their way to Florida or the North, this nou 



i Qsiet Some for Terse Needing Em w i Ciaiige 

Near the Normal School and Soldiers' 
Home, with a fine view of both institutions 

Accommodations for about 20. 



Parlies desiring to visit Hampton for 
a length of time will find this a conven- 
ient stopping place from which to visit 
the school. 

For terms &c. address; 

Daniel F. Cock, 
Hampton. VS. 

The Hampton Normal S 
Agricultural Institute, 



open throughout the 
equalled elsewhei 



; past 



hotel 



From Jerusalem to Jericho was aj 
greater, distance in Bible cjays than 
from Washington Territory to Wash- 
ington D. C. or from Seattle to Hamp- 
ton is to-day. So does civilization draw 
' the ends of the earth together. The Chi- 
nese living near the south gate of Pe- 
k'in are said to know nothing of those 
at the north gate, and never to go so 
far, even speaking a different dialect. 
A letter from a tieighbor under the 
shadow of Mount Tacoma, speaks a 
language to which Hampton can grate 
fully respond. 

Siallle. Washington Ttrr.. 

January n, 1SS6. 



Dear Sir : 

A letter from Puget 
Sound to Hampton Roads is a message from 
"Dan to Beersheba." People in the great 
Western states and Territories do not look 
^distances through the ■»»« 
EES fhHew Yolk an^h n e e ^ h A.. S a a fc 
rU.« aV"n California cities. Our churches 
W a sUterly interest ir .churches eas 
of the Mississippi River abou. as in those 
west of the Rockies. My note lias particu- 
lar reference to this last sentence 

Ou Plymouth Rock Cong. Church here 
is a self-supporting, active member of the 
denominate and (eels a warm interest in 
missionary efforts, particularly in our own 
j T, I rerent monthlv m ssionary meet- 
"the ^rkol the A. M. A. in the South 
wis under .consideration. Having twice 
tain a? Hampton, 1 «*. able »•*£. go- 
eral plan ol your school in its work both 
with the Negroes and Indians. It was the 
sense of the meeting that the Sunday School 
collection for '86 should go to the A. M. A. 
field in the South, and probably to Hamp- 
ton Next month tne same subject will a- 
gam be considered. 1 want to keep up the 
interest in Hampton, and for that purpose 
would ke some .ater *&J&* school 
,r" . now can eive. I visited H&mpton on 
New Year" Da/of '8. andagain in the sum- 
merVf ■&+. In the A. M. A. Magazine I 
have since those times read occasional ar- 
ticles Of Hampton. I would be glad too of 
anv other means of information. 

? wish a school like yours could be placed 
in this locality. There are many hundreds 
Z Indians living along the shores of Puget 

Siwash, and are among the lowest grade in 
intelligence. Very , inccrel y. ^ ^ 



tourisus on i..,^.. — 
accommodations Jor i.ooo g.ie^ts anu 
presents inducements which certainly : 
summer resort or cold weather samu........ ~- - 

ennendcd in en Urging and improving the t lace»it"in 
"als and it is the most perfect in all iU appointments i 

6 ° Ul T^eretrn^sic and dancing 

of J ^^^u^^^^ ^ healthfulness. 
Point Co ' n ';' rt '',^Xo lutely unknown The record of th» Metec- 

peciaTly adapted to t hat ela» whos eekt r , )unda bout is 
and cool summers < tl c Aor t ■ de |i„ h tful drives by day and 

r^«u po u n &SSivtf the - 

\ H. PHOEBUS. Prop. 
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. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Principal. 

No. of Colored students. 
No. of. Indian " 1 



, N. OILMAN, 
Treasurer. 

462 
IJ9 



I A little mo 
I age, 17 years 
1 Its object 
on of 

? of teache 



Total 601. 
e than half are girls ; average 

the practical Christian educa- 
; especially the train- 



ing of teachers. ... . 

It is a private chartered institution, owned 
and controlled 'by a Board of seventeen 
Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion. It is aided bv the State as an agricul- 
tural school, and the Government pays 
{167 00 aniece annually for 
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DORMAN'S 

^HINTING PRESSES 

are the Best Made. 
Send Stamp for catalogue to\ 

J. F. W. DORMAN, ; 



its support, the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. About half of this has been given in 
the form of Annual Scholarships of seventy 
dollars a year, which pays the tuition or 
cost of education of one who pays in labor 
for board, clothing and books. 

It needs a partial endowment fund. . -j" 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
are asked for that purpose. 
" Circulars and general information sent on 
application to the Principal. 
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22 Light Street, 



DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOR STEAM, WATEH and OAS. 
UUft AND LEATHER BELTING- 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW SILLS. 
B^"9end for Price List. 

REUTER & MALLORY, 
|2 LIGHT ST., 



BALHMORE, Mi 



BALTI liiORE, l&TD. 

ber Card., Check,, wcete- . / 



T. A. Williams & Blokaoa, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AND- 

0ommis8ion Merchants, 

,t4 ROANOKE SQUARE- 
NORFOLt, *VV 

.. '• "■ 1 
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An interestingletterfrom Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, principal of Tuskegee 
Normal School, on page 35, testifies to 
the interest of both races in colored 
education in Alabama. 



The views of an army officer on the 
Indian question are given on anbther 
page by Capt. Henry Romeyn, U. S. A. 
now stationed at the far frontier post 
of Fort Keogh. Montana, formerly 
commandant at Hampton Institute. 
, His views shared by many army offi- 
cers as he says, are of especial interest 
assuch. There can be no "Eastern sen- 
timentalism" about men engaged in 
the stein realities of active frontier 



The School has had the pleasure of 
a fortnight's visit from Miss M. C. Col- 
lins, from Mr. Thomas Riggs's Indian 
mission school at Oahe, Dakota, under 
the American Missionary Association. 
For many years a devoted worker 
among the Dakotas. Miss Coltins's pres- 
ent mission at the East is to interest 
white people in the cause, and her 
Ulks and. letters have proved, very 
effective to this end in many places. 
. All at Hampton have been very' glad 
to make the acquaintance of a worker 
so full of heart and enthusiasm, and 
we believe that her visit has establish- 
ed closer relations of understanding 
and friendship between the Eastern 
and Western branches of the one great 
work. Miss Collins went from Hamp- 
ton to Washington from which her 
further movements will be determined 
by the Association under whose aus- 
pices she is engaged. 



rate it into, a class, a class marked vby 
color, steeped in ignorance of whose 
density figures take no account, backed 
by an inheritance of slavery and bar- 
barism, set off by race prejudice and 
assailed by social, commercial and po- 
litical corruption. 

Against these evils the South has 
indeed struggled bravely. The growth 
of a sentiment for popular education 
in the Southern States in the last twen 
ty years, has been wonderful, at once 
the result and justification of the heroic 
measure of giving the ballot to these 
ignorant millions. Under the pressure 
of such a danger, the percentage of 
ignorance in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire would not stay where it is. 
The fact that eleven Southern States 
pay sixteen millions annually for edu- 
cation and five millions of this for Ne- 
gro education, while the Negroes th 



have shown what wise, adequate aid 
could do to stimulate effort and multi- 
ply results. 



The report of the third meeting of 
the "Lake Mohonk Conference of 
friends of the Indian," held in October, 
has now been published-in an attract- 
ive pamphlet, and is well worth the 
perusal of all friends of the Indian 
who were not present at that meeting. 
The instructive statistics given by Dr. 
Rhoads, the information given by 
Prof. Painter on Indian legislation in 
Congress, the addresses of General 
Whittlesey, on the annuity system, 
Hon. Erastus Brooks on the Indian in 
American history, the eloquent speech- 
es of Senator Dawes, Miss Alice Fletch- 
, _ er and Mrs. Ouinton, Dr, Abbott's and 
gro education, while the Negroes them- * * y - s y interC s ing discussion of 

selves pay no. .over two millions mmx- £ J ^ ^ much mQre 

oTg its' best" in 5 direaioT We | <™ and takers in the field, 

have no doubt it will continue to do I make a valuable addition to the lit- 
its best, aided or unaided. But its best "attire of the Indian question. 

is not sufficient to meet the need, and 

its appreciation of the dangers— shown L , ■ 

by what it has done-is too great to be Some ok the special needs and ex- 
nished by aid that is 1 none too | periences of English teaching at Hamp- 



The BlaIr Educational Bill is not 
ideally perfect, nor such in all respects 
as Educators would have framed. It 
would have been, we may say, three 
times as good with one third the yearly 
appropriations proposed, or, better, 
with the same gross amount spread 
over three times as many years. But 
the need of some such powerful help 
to diminish the mass of illiteracy in 
the South is a tremendous one, and we 
have no doubt of the nation's respon- 
sibility and duty in the matter. The 
imagined dangers of the bill are insig- 
nificant beside the imminent danger 
and actual suffering without one. There 
is no compulsion in the proffered aid. 
If Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
feel that it would pauperize them, they 
can decline it. But to draw any_j>ar- 
allel between their experience and that 
of the Southern communities, is a de- 
lusion. It is easy to sit in an editorial 
arm chair and figure up per cents in 
cold t.lood, but mere figures do not 
represent the actual state of the case. 
The percentage of school population 
out of school in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts is in totally different 
environment, menaced by no such dan- 
gers and menacing no such dangers to 
the.country as the ignorant masses in 
the South. . <\ 

There is peril in ignorance any where 
and everywhere, but the ignorant per- 
centage in a mobile population whose 
individuals are constantly changing 
place and plane, surrounded: by an at- 
mosphere of intelligence centuries old, 
girt about by a public sentiment of law 
and order and progress, in sympathy 
with public education, cannot for a 
moment be balanced with a similar per- 
centage under conditions just the re- 
verse; conditions which tend to sepa- 



ih to meet them. What does not 

pauperize an individual will not pau- 
perize a.community, and no individual 
is ever pauperized by help administer- 
ed in dire necessity after he has reach- 
ed the extreme of effort to help hint- 
self. The millions contributed by Nor- 
thern philanthropy to Southern educa- 
tion since the war have not been 
thought pauperizing, but a stimulus. 
We hear no such charge against the 
Peabody fund or the Slater fund. Is it 
only that it is national aid ? Why is it 
more demoralizing for a state to ac- 
cept national aid for education than 
for the improvement of its rivers and 
harbors ? We believe the people of our 
country are growing up to the couvic- 
tion that no question is so vital to a 
nation's life as the education of its cit- 
izens, that the mighty Mississippi's 
golden band is not so important to the 
unity of this nation as the stream of 
intelligence flowing deep and free from 
end to end of the Union — that to keep 
its springs full and its .course clear is 
preeminently a matter of national con- 



ton have evolved a system of elocution- 
ary training which has been reduced 
to form on a chart prepared ■ by one of 
our own teachers of long experience 
and success as well as thorough pro- 
fessional education. After testing it by 
daily use in our class rooms through 
the past year, we can heartily recom- 
mend the chart to our graduates who 
a-e teaching, and to any other teachers 
of colored or Indian schools. The ad- 
vantages of the Hampton chart are not 
in novelty of method but in adaptation 
to special conditions and difficulties, 
with simplicity and cheapness which 
will bring it within the reach of those 
who most need its help. It is copy- 
righted and published by the Normal 
School Press, and can be had by appli- 
cation, at a price of $1, mounted. 



Many of our friends have become 
interested in what are known at Hamp- 
ton as "scholarship letters" Others 
may not be familiar with the term. 
We repeat, therefore, what we have 
from time to time explained: that the 
expenses of a student at Hampton are 
met first by what he pays for himself 
in work and cash— $1° a month for 
board and lodging, with whatever is 
needed for books and clothing— and 
second bv contributions from friends 
of the school of $70 a year for that 
which he cannot bimself pay for, his 
schooling. The first payment by him- 
self prevents all pauperizing, gives 
him the ability of self support, and the 
1 1 .... ,m«iIi thai accomoanies it. 



It is on these grounds that those 
engaged as we are in the school work 
of education in the South have advo- 
cated the Blair bill while never uncon- 
scious of its defects. If it should fail 
in the House, the question of national 
aid to education should not be regard- 
ed assettled by any means, but a way 
should be considered to give the country 
its benefits without its risks, some pro- 
vision, taking perhaps far less mouey, n im inc auimj »»•• — r: ■ 

applied where it is needed, and as m0 ral strength that accompanies 
judiciously and disinterestedly admin- The second meets him when he has 
istered as the munificent gifts of Pea- pro ved himself worthy of help and can 
bodv and Slater? go no further without it. These con- 

It' may be perhaps that our leg- tributionsof $70 for a years schooling, 
islators are unequal to the task, that we call scholarships. As they are paid 
stupid legislation would doom us to I into the treasury they are apportioned 
another century of blunders in our 1 to different students, who receive their 
dealings with the black race like that 1 benefit in the instructions ofuhe school, 
which has been a disgrace if not a The case is carefully explained to the 
"dishonor" in our treatment of the students that they may understand 
Indian. Then the ignorant Negro, that every advantage has to be paid 
like the uncivilized red man, must be for by somebody, and may know from 
I *. u- ¥n »ndan<ri»r ...u..^, fr.lc h^ln rnmes. Understan 



they may contain sketches of vacation 
experience, in work or teaching, or the 
'student's thoughts of his people and 
their condition. /Each letter is under- 
tood to be the /best the student can 
vrite at the timd. Nothing less is ac- 
cepted from him. The students are 
generally very glad to take this oppor- 
tunity to express their appreciation of 
what is done for them, and often spend 
much time and effort to do their very 
best, knowing also that their mistakes 
will not be corrected. Except cutting 
when too long, or suppression, if neces- 
sary, of some such inappropriateness as 
a request for further help — which sel- 
dom occurs — the letters are sent exactly 
as they are written, in order that they 
may thus be an accurate, gauge of the 
students' condition and progress from 
year to year. 

Very many of our friends who have 
thus received "scholarship letters" have 
expressed much interest in them, and 
they have been a great help in keeping 
up, and creating new interest in the 
cause of Negro education. Some have 
come to Hampton to see their scholar- 
ship student and the acquaintance has 
brought pleasure both to the benefic- 
iary and the benefactor. Others have 
been so kind as to reply to the student's 
letters, and, while they art not permit- 
ied to request this any more than any 
other favor, in a letter which is simply 
an acknowledgement for what has al- 
ready been done, we will say for them 
that any words of response are received 
with the greatest delight, and are of 
more value and help than the writer 
has perhaps imagined. Many, of course, 
who have generously given have no 
time to reply to letters. Some may 
even ftel bored by those they receive. 
They can of course take refuge in not 
reading them, and we beg that they 
will simply understand that however 
awkwardly expressed, it all means only 
a "thank you," and a pledge that the 
writer will try to do his best to profit 
by the generous help that has been 
given and to extend it in his work 
among his people. 

A few samples of extracts from this 
year's scholarship letters are given on 
page 35. They are not apt to be as thrill- 
ing in interest as in the early days of 
the school when almost all had experi- 
ences of slavery or the war to narrate, 
but thev show improvement from year 
to year in the more prosaic virtues of 
accuracy and proper expression. 



left to suffer as he does, to endanger 
our national prosperity as ho will, till 
a wise public sentiment is strong enough 
to speak through the mouth piece of 
a popular government; and meanwhile 
we can only fall back upon such nation- 
al aid as that broad philanthropy whose 
fifteen millions poured Into the South 
for Negro education since emancipation. 



whom this help comes. Understand- 
ing- this, evory one is required to write 
a letter of acknowledgement to the 
friend or friends from whom his "schol- 
arship" comes. To interest the con- 
tributors, the first letter contains some 
sketch of the student's life and efforts 
to secure an education. If there is oc- 
casion for a seicond and third letter, 



Gen. Miles's annual report for 1885, 
bristles with suggestions and plans for 
action on the Indian question. He 
found in New Mexico the troops guard- 
ing the southern frontier against the 
hostile Apaches, and in the north con- 
trolling the disaffected and poorly fed 
Utes who "had good ground for com- 
plaint, their men murdered by lawless - 
whites, their reservation overrun, their 
game destroyed and their rations re- 
duced to starving point, till for the 
time relieved by the Secretary of the 
Interior." Iir Indian Territory was a 
"pandemoniJL": the "Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes ha"d been huddled in disa- 
greeable and unhealthy camps, white 
men invading the Territory." The rev- 
ocation of the cattle leases remedied 
this, and under the efficient manage- 
ment of Capt. Lee, they are rapidly 
improving. But GeneralMil.es thinks 
that the time has come for a radical 
change, that "the Indian Territory, 
whose reservation was originally a ju- 
dicious aud humane measure, is noW'a 
block in the way of civilization, a refuge 
for mongrel outlaws whose vice* are 
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killing the Indians rapidly by. disease." 
" Without courts of justice or popular, 
institutions, it is a blot on our maps." 

The General urges the appointment 
of a Commission, to treat with the 
Indians for the final allotment of their 
lands in severalty, untransferable for 
twenty years, the sale, for their benefit, 
of the rest, and its opening to settle- 
ment. He urges the same with equal 
force for nearly every reservation in 
theUnited States, and isconvinced from 
his extensive experience lhat the plan 
is "practicable, just and humane." 
There are however, he considers "sev- 
eral important elements essential to 
success." "The Commissioners must 
be men who understand Indian meth- 
ods of reasoning, tastes and ambitions. 
They must be men who would inspire 
perfect confidencein the Indians. They 
must be. practical men, not theorists, 
and they must be provided with some- 
thing more than promises." 

Given all these essentials, and Gen. 
Miles believes it "would be perfectly 
practicable to make any tribe of Indi- 
ans self-supporting in five years. The 
difficulty then is to find the men, and 
provide them with "something more 
than promises." 

The General recommends the enlist- 
ment of more Indian soldiers, having 
had them under his command for five 
years and timer known one to desert. Is 
it easier to find good faith among red 
men than among white? 

Last words are significant and worth 
treasuring or not, according to the 
words and deeds that have preceded 
them. Ill this light, the last words of 
John B. Gough, the great champion of 
temperance, were a noble ending to a 
noble life. We cannot imagine that 
the great heart could have desired a 
better fate than to die in harness, with 
all his armor on, and spendfhis last 
breath jn admonition to the youth 
whose struggle lies before him. 

"Young man, keep your record clean !" 

He who spoke these words and fell 
dying on the platform where he had 
wop so many victories of eloquence, 
knew what that struggle means, knew 
the value of a stainless record by the 
loss of it in his own young manhood, 
knew the terribleness of the conflict 
with evil habits, with the serpent of in- 
temperance coiled close round heart 
and will, knew that the victory is worth 
all it costs to him that overcom- 
eth and walks in white again. There 
is no John B. Gough to take? the 
place of the great orator whose last 
, words have been spoken on earth, but 
there are hundreds and thousands of 
those his burning eloquence has 
spired, to gird on such armor as may 
fit them and carry on the war. 

The sudden death of Mr. Harrison 
Phoebus, the genial proprietor of the 
Hygeia Hotel at Old Point, has 
shocked and saddened the community, 
and will be felt far and wide by the 
hundreds who have pleasant memories 
of him as host and friend. 

As a man who has won his way to 
exceptional success by determination, 
industry, integrity and unceasing at- 
tention to business, his life is a lesson 
worth considering. The son —of a 
country Methodist minister on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, one of a 
family of sixteen children, his inheri- 
tance and early surroundings were 
such as to lay the foundations of 
sterling character in honesty, industry 
and self helpfulness. 

He served his country in the Union 
army through the war, and soon after 
its close applied for work at the Adam's 
Express office in Baltimore, offering 'o 
"sweep the floor, load wagons, or write 
letters." Hired as a wagoner, in ten 
days he was transferred to the desk, 
and in six weeks detailed as special 
messenger. In 1866 he was sent to 
Fortress Monroe as agent of the Com- 
pany, became also agent for various 
transportation lines, postmaster, notary 
public and United States Cotumission- 
er.. Investing his savings in real 
estate, he established himself here, 
. and in 1874 was ready for the great 
. . opportunity of his life, in the purchase 



of the Hygeia Hotel, a small affair 
then in comparison with its present 
palatial proportions. The late Mr. 
Shoemaker of Baltimore, then chief 
manager of the Express Company and 
always his warm friend, invested large- 
ly in his enterprise, though at the time 
of his death we understand Mr. Phoe- 
bus was sole proprietor. The energy 
with' which, with no previous knowl- 
edge of the busines's, he set himself to 
learn everything that could be known 
about it— yisiting other hotels, study- 
ing every new method, device and 
improvement, and devoting himself to 
the satisfaction of his guests — was re- 
markable and ensured his success. 

Every year has been marked by pro- 
gress, until the Hygeia's reputation is 
unsurpassed as a delightful summer 
and winter resort. While on govern- 
ment land and paying no tax to the 
state, it has been a great element of 
life here, giving employment to many, 
spending annually from thirty tojorty 
thousand dollars in the community for 
labor and supplies, and bringing thou- 
sands of visitors to the place. 

Mr. Phoebus's start and course here 
have been about coincident with that 
of the Hampton Institute, and there 
are interesting parallels between the 
two. Our mutual relations, business 
and social, have been always pleasant 
and friendly. Among the earliest pat- 
rons of the Hygeia were the friends < f 
Hampton, and the thousands who now 
throng the pavilion at Old Point take 
the drive to the Normal School as a 
regular part of their programme. Many 
of our students have found'employment 
at the hotel, and kind treatment. A 
lady visitor at the Hygeia at the time 
of its proprietor's death, remarked to 
us: "One of the most touching sights 
is the grief of the employes of the 
house. They go round with tears on 
their faces, saying to each other what 
a good, kind, just man Mr. Phoebus 
was. He seems to be truly and deeply 
mourned." All the kindness Mr. Phoe- 
bus has shown to the hard working 
poor will perhaps never be generally 
known on earth. With all his business 
carefulness, he was never deaf to an 
appeal for one who was struggling 
with difficulty. In all the relations of 
family and social life he was a man of 
heart, kind and generous, and will be 
long remembered and missed. 

We understand that. Mr. Phoebus, 
with characteristic forethought, has 
left full directions and provision for 
carrying on all his business-enter- 
prises ^nd plans in every detail. We 
have no doubt that th : great hotel 
will be continued without interuption 
as the first class and delightful resort 
it has become, for as such it cannot be 
spared by the public. 

Within the past few weeks several 
editorial articles as 'well as a number 
of letters, anonymous and otherwise, 
have appeared in the New York Even- 
ing Post in regard to the Blair Educa- 
tional Bill, or to speak more accurately, 
in regard to the principle which that 
and all similar bills bring into promi- 
nence. 

The question of government inter- 
ference in educational matters is suf- 
ficiently intricate under the simplest 
conditions, and in the United States 
where the conditions are by no means 
simple, it seems hardly possible that 
any single political axiom can be made 
to cover the whole ground. While there 
can be no doubt as to the correctness 
of the principles for which the Post 
contends, viz: that each state should 
depend upon its own resources for the 
education of its people, .and has, for 
such purpose, no claim upon the gen- 
eral government, yet are there not ex- 
ceptions to this, as to all other rules ? 
As, either from the point of view of 
the philanthropist or the political econ- 
omist, the treatment of the individual 
is dependent upon and therefore varies 
with the conditions of which the indi- 
vidual is the result, so with states, or 
bodies of individuals, all the conditions 
demand consiSeration. Most of us 
have learned either practically or theo- 
retically, that ill applied or unneeded 
assistance stunts and perverts its recip 
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ient, but most of us also know the sav- 
ing value of a helping hand from the 
right quarter at the right moment. If 
the South can take care of her illiter- 
ates, then the folly and harmfulness of 
Federal interference is manifest, bin 
there are many close observers to whom 
that "if" remains as a stnmbling block 
in the way of any sweeping decision. 
For if, on the other hand, she cannot do 
this, then the instinct of sell-preserva- 
tion alone will lead the nation to look 



to its means of defense against 
present danger. It is not mer 
poverty of the Southern States 
must be measured nor even their abil- 
ity to help themselves, but' also that 
which is more important than eithes, 
the strength of their desire to be edu- 
cated. 

No one can live in the South with- 
out realizing that there is a certain 
proportion of the population which 
has not awakened in any forcible sense 
to its need of schools and school teach- 
ers, and this more than anything else, 
makes the question a difficult one. Just 
what this proportion is and just how 
far it is safe to leave it to itself, we do 
not claim to decide, but only insist that 
the fact of its existence can not be 
gainsaid, and is certain to have its in- 
fluence. We have, unmistakably, on 
our hands a class which has yet to be 
educated up to the point of appreciat- 
ing education, and whether or no this 
can be accomplished without stimulus 
and assistance from outside, is doubt- 
ful. These illiterate masses are a heavy 
burden because of their own inertness, 
and we have as yet no guarantee that 
the intelligent classes ol the South are 
sufficiently strong either in numbers 
or in determination, to overcome this 
inertia. To lift the whole burden would 
assuredly be a dangerous mistake, but 
to assist at the point of probable fail- 
ure does not weaken the capacity lor 
self help with the state any more than 
it does with the individual, and before 
denying Government aid to the South, 
5UI legislators ought at least 10 as- 
sure themselves that without it failure 
can be avoided; :a lure being here held 
to mean an indefinite postponement of 
the end in view. 

Convict Labor. 

The subject of convict labor is one that is 
agitating the public mind more or less 
through all the states. Mr. Cable's article 
in one oi the magazines revealed a condi- 
tion ol things in the South under the. con- 
tract system that was simply appalling. In 
the state ol Virginia, owing to its poverty 
and the crowded condition of its peniten- 
tiary where twenty men are now confined 
in a single cell, a large number of the con- 
victs are leased to the railroads and those 
who are within the walls of the penitentiary 
are worked under the contract system. liv- 
en this is a great improvement on the con- 
dition o< things which formerly 



The prison association of New York has 
recently been considering the subject of con- 
vict labor in that state. Owing to the large 
number of this class who come to New York 
from other countries and the large number 
confined within the penitentiaries of the 
state, the question of the method of em- 
ploying the convict is a most important one. 
The action of the New York legislature will 
influence prison legislation throughout the 
country. A special committee has recently 
made a valuable report to the prison as- 
sociation on the subject. It deals with the 
systems of prison labor kn 



ver y public account system, the contract system 
the and the piece price system; And the first 
hich : question which the committee asks in judg- 
ing of these three methods is as to what test 
shall be applied. Shall the success of a 
system be judged Dy the amount of profit 
the slate can gain by prison labor.'The com- 
mittee thinks that this is not the proper 
test. The idea of rcfor" ing the prisoner 
they think should be the one first consid- 
ered in judging a system, although a re- 
formatory system is not necessarily op-' 
posed to a lucrative employment of prison 
labor. 

The report then goe s on. to discuss the 
meaning of the word reformation as applied 
to the convict class. 1 he criminal, says the 
report, "is not governed by the restraints, 
the motives or the incentives, that control* 
other men and are sufficiently strong to 
keep them from falling into crime. It must 
be the aim of reformative treatment to 
awaken in the criminal the hopes and de- 
sires, the motives of conduct and the views 
f life that actua 
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hope for belter thing: 
re. The number of deaths and escapes; 
ported by the superintendent to be about 
:e as great for those without the peni- 
tentiary as for those within. Parts ol the 
state where the prisoners have been work- 
ing have been kept in continual terror on ac- 
count of the number that get away from 
their guards. Going down on the Rich- 
mond & Danville Road with a company of 
convicts destined for work on the railroad, 
the guard, a pleasant appearing man. show- 
ed me his gun almost entirely covered whh 
the names of the men he had shot in their 
attempt to run away. 

All this calls loudly for reform. There is 
a growing feeling of interest in the question 
of the best method of dealing with prisoners 
as evinced by the meeting held in Rich- 
mond not long since. It is to be hoped 
that before long we may have a Prison As- 
sociation similar to the one that has done 
such good work in Maryland. Some such 
association is needed in order that the pro- 
measures may be submitted to the legis- 
The general agent of the peniten- 
tiary has called attention to the necessity 
for a reformatory for young convicts and his 
suggestion was heartily endorsed by the 
board of directors. Certainly no one can 
see the boys of nine, twelve, fifteen and six- 
teed years old who are to be found in the 
jails of our state, without feeling the need 
of a reformatory. They are under the tute- 
lage of hardened jail birds and are taking les- 
sons in crime each time they are imprison- 
ed. The sheriffs report that they are im- 
prisoned again and again, each time worse 
than before. Here certainly is work for a 
prison association to do jo Virginia 
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nal into the likeness of common men; and 
when that has been effected so completely 
that he will lead a law abiding life through 
the force of the same haoits and motives 
that govern ordinary men in common life, 
then the criminal is reformed." The! re- 
port then goes on to speak of the kind of 
labor valuable in producing this end. It 
criticiz;s.the contract system as giving no 
incentive to labor and therefore as not help- 
ful to reform. "It regards and treats the 
convict as a slave or a live chattel in the 
service 01 the state, and it ^sseris the right 
of the state to use the convict or hire him 
out to others to be used, as it mi^ht dowith 
a horse or an ox, for the profit ot the publie v 
treasury. The contract system involves ' 
and indeed is based upon these two propo- 1 
silions : first, that the state is bound to sup- 
port the convict in prison and to supply 
him with all the necessaries, of life; and 
second, that the convict is entitled to no in- 
terest in the products of his prison labor." 
slow the first of tht-se propositions worked 
tut, results in pauperizing the convict, tak- 
ngaway from him the necessity of earning 
lis daily bread. This to many men of the 
ower class makes prison life really attrac- 
ive. They are free from the care that be- 
longs to lite outside the prison wall. 

Tne second of these propositions results 
n taking away from the, convict the sirong- 
rst incentive to an improvement of life and 
habits- 

The committee suggests that the prison- 
ers should be given an opportunity to work 
for his food, clothing am, bedding, and that 
further i centive to labor should be applied 
by means of rewards and punishments. ' In- 
crease of comforts within the prison, oppor- 
tunity to see his friends, might be held out 
to him as the reward, of diligent labor, and 
so.it is suggested, "the convict will be 
gradually trainrd into the habit of living 
and working with reference to the future." 

To carrying out this plan of reformation, 
the contract system which treats the con- 
vict as a chattel is evidently not well suited. 

The second system, known, as the public 
account system used in England, is consid- 
ered as not practicable on account of the 
cost to the state of providing the peniten- 
tiaries with the necessary plant, and theNlif- 
ficulty in obtaining proper men to carry on 
such an extensive business as would be ne- 
cessitated by this plKn. 

The third system, known as the piece 
price plan, is the one which the committee 
recommends for idoption. By this plan 
the goods arejnerely manufactured by the* 
prison, the njbhincry belonging either to 
the state or io*the dealer.and the raw mate- 
rial being bought bv the dealer, to be work* 
ed in the prispn. Under this system, the 
whole management of the labor is under 
the control of the state and can "be appor- 
tioned with intelligent reference to the di- 
verse capacities of the prisoners." Under 
this plan all the reformatory measures spok- 
ken of above may be employed. This plan 
has already been adopted with success in 
Ohio, Canada, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and the Elmira Reformatory. It is to be 
hi ped that some such improved method 
may before long be adopted in dealing with 
the convicts of our own state. 11. B. F- 
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heps unintentionally, a strong plea in 
its favor: 

The Philadelphia Times says: The indus- 
trial growth of the South during the last 
few years has been marvelous, and there is 
every indication that it is a thoroughly 
healthv and permanent growth. * * * 

This industrial growth in the South is no 
sudden or accidental affair. It is only the 
beginning of the wonderful advancement 
the South is about to make in adding to 
her own and the nation's wealth. Her sur- 
plus of a full hundred millions this year will 
fit her for more than doubling that surplus 
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lable for her industry. * * 
We hazard little in saying that the next 
decade will present a mure prosperous in- 
dustry in the South than in the North. * * 
The new wealth of the South will be 
largely diffused throughout the North, and 
Southern prosperity will mean the common 
prosperity of the whole country. 



the appointment of Meade, the Copiah 
county bulldozer, as postmaster at^iazel- 
hurst, Miss., he showed the cut-throaTstamp 
of Southern politicians that they had no- 
thing to expect from him or his Adminis- 

Why'not admit that Mr. Cleveland is an 
excellent President: that he thinks as well 
of the race as President Hayes or President 
Arthur did: that things are moving along 
smoothly in the South, and that if they 
were not. no President has any power to 
make them run smoothly: and that after all 
is said and done, it is for us to boss our own 
d not permit persons not inter- 
to do the bossing for us ? We 
leadership, in politics as in 
we propose to fight for it. 
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The Southern Press-Both Sides. 
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c Chronicle (Raleigh. N. C). in 
on the Negroes and the South, 
tyngs that are as '-progressive" 
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■ ticeable is the fol- 
lowing from the New York Freeman. 
We regret that our space does not per- 
mit us to give the entire editorial, which, 
beginning with an outline of the Sen- 
ate's opposition, continues : 

It it were apparent that this opposition 
was made in the interest of good govern- 
ment there could be little objection to it 
quarter : but when it plainly ap- 
only purpose is to quest 
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pected. The country do 
that the President will continue in Or ap- 
point to the office Republicans, but it does 
expect that he will, when Republicans are 
displaced, appoint as good if not better mei 
t6 succeed them. When he has done this 
he will have fulfilled the obligations of his 
oath and satisfied public opinion, and the 
opposition of the Senate will be injurious 
rather than beneficial to the Republican 
party*, f 

The New Orleans Picayune, is, as' a ' 
mat.er of course, warm in its support 
of the President, but weakens the value 
of its arguments by unnecessary vilifi- 
cation of Setjator Edmunds. 

The President cannot furnish the papers 
which the Republican Senators demand 
without at the same time virtually surrend- 
ering a prerogative which the Federal Con- 
gress was at pains to renew and remove be- 
yond the reach of attack by amending tbe 
tenure of office law. It is true that the Sen- 
ate has a right to legislate for the correction 
of abuses, but that right cannot be con- 
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The Memphis Appeal is especially cor- 
dial in the welcome which it gives to 
all evidences of industrial progress 
among the colored people, and it is a 
pleasure to quote words of encour- 
agement so heartily spoken as the fol- 
lowing: 

A notab'c event is the open ing, on Christ- 
mas day. at Na,hvillc, of the first exposition 
of the industries of the colored people of 
the Stale. It speaks louder than words for 
the steady advance they have made in twen- 
ty years of freedom, and puts to shame the 
men who have decried their efforts and re- 
fused to lend them a helping hand. The 
speech made by the Hon. J. M. Langston. 
late Minister to* Hayti. on the occasion, was 
temperate and sensible, and he was espec- 
ially happy in the comparison in advance- 
ment he instituted between the Negroes ol 
the British West Indies, emancipated in 
1830; those of San Domingo, who have been 
free for well nigh a century, and those of 
this country, wb'o have only been free since 
1865. The .-//-^.//-congratulates the colo ed 
people of the State on so rich a promise for 
their future as this exposition affoids. 

That even a small proportion of the 
colored people recognize the impor- 
tance to them of opportunities for in-, 
dustrtal training, indicates a great ad- 
vance, and surely such a demand as 
this of the Richmond Planet cannot 
long exist without a corresponding 
supply: 

Oh I for an industrial school in this city. 
There are hundreds of youth who are idly 
spending their time or are laboring-at-mini- 
mum wages that could be learning to be 
skillful mechanics, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
watch makers, shoe makers, compositors, 
painters, bricklayers, and the like. 

We need a school in this city that will 
give this training. Our people must if they 
desire to suceeed, give more attention to 
the industrial pursuits. In order to have a 
healthy body, one must necessarily eat all 
that goes to make up the various functional 
parts. So it is in other senses. In order to 
become a powerful people we must practice 
all trades and professions that have advanced 
our white brother, to the standard he occu- 
pies to-day. We hope ere many days that 
Kit hmond will be able to botst of giving to 
the black sons of Virginia not only a liter- 
ary education, but an industrial one. 

The Vicksburg Weekly Herald recog- 
nizes the ultimate meaning of indus- 
trial education for the South, in a com- 
mercial point of view, and makes, ( per- 



President wh 
in the line of reform: j de 

The prominence of the colored man in I Had Mr. I 
politics was so sensiblv diminished by Prcs- I instead of Mr 
ident Cleveland, so lar'as his message is con- • but that he w 
cerned. as to provoke the Philadelphia Press \ up to this t 
to note that he omitted to say a word about j made : becau 
them. This will be regarded as wise policy ] political hate 
by men of all parlies who desire to see a dis- holdei 
turbing element removed from the political 

We are glad to see that the Boston ! been 
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f the best 
in the country. Everv office I 
Id not show that he had been j 
Blaine Republican would have ! 
ved and a Blaine heeler appoint- ' 
Herald differs with the Press and refuses to | ed in his place. Very few olFce-holders were ' 
regard the fact cited to mean that, the I'rcs- ; Blaine-iles before . Blaine was nominated, 
dent is prejudiced against the colored race. | They were Arthur-ites. and .labored for the 
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uld "have been renomination of that gentleman at Chicago. 
' message a I It is usually the r.ature of office-holders to 
3 the cause [ favor a continuance in power of the chi ' 



at the South 
is the omission to refer to the col , 
nplc as such, so far from indicating j Mr. Bla 
lice against them on the part of the i lotinf 
nt, as* in reality a most friendly ser- 
•cause "all the sufferings and hin- 
which the Negro has experienced as 
1 have resul.ed from the habi 



ider whom they serve. There is much 
that is very natural about this. Hence, had 
! been successful the official guil- 
Id have been ceaseless in decapi- 
tating the head of office-holders who had 
opposed the nomination and election of the 
so-called "Plumed Knight." It would have 
f ! been the tireless work of the Blaine Ad 



regarding him as in some way separate from 
the rest of the body politic. The Republi- 
cans have treated the colored voter of the 
South as though he was with them, but not 
of them: a reliable black contingent, a serf, 
not an equal. It was the use made of the 
Negro Voters by unscrupulous white men, 
more than any hatred of the Negroes them- 
selves by the Democrats, which led to the 
outrages upon the suffrage at the South. 
And no one can do the colored people a 
greater service thnn to wipe out this idea 
of separation, and treat them like what they 
are— simply American ciitzens. with the 
same feelings, interests and preferences as 
other men." 

Of course we do not admit as true the in- 
dictment drawn against the Democracy, but 
this Republican authority approximates 
truth when it assumes that the undue prom- 
inence — the distinct and separate character 
—with which the Negro in the South has 
been invested, has been hurtful to the inter- 
ests of this emancipated factor in politics 
and obstruction of national harmony. It 
will be the part of wisdom to abandon the 
Negro to himself, as is the case with white 
citizens. 

The New York Freeman has some- 
thing to say upon the same subject in 
reply -to an editorial in the Detroit 
Plaindealer: 

There are. we grant, features in the Edu- 
cational bill, now pending before Congress, 
upon which the President might have de- 
livered an opinion in his message: In con- 
versation with us on this point, he said he 
had not had time to give the matter the 
thought he desired, ,but would do so before 
it should reach him for his Executive sanc- 
tion or disapproval. We ire sure he will 
give the matter earnest thought, and when 
it comes before him.treat it upon its merits. 
Our contemporary speaks of this Educa- 
tional bill as if it were intended solely for 
our relief. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. We would benefit vastly by the 
passage of the bill, but its provisions are in- 
tended in no sense to supply alone our ed- 
ucational necessities. 

The fact is, no outrage of a political char- 
acter has been committed under this Ad- 
ministration. When Mr. Cleveland revoked 
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Such would have been the Blaine policy. 
Would the Republican Senate have opposed 
such policy? Not mnch ! It would have 
been the purpose of Republican Senators to 
acquiesce in the policy of th» Republican 
President, in order that they might control 
as much as possible of the Federal patron- 
age of their States. We know that such op- 
position was shown by Senator Conkling to 
the high-handed removals made by Presi- 
dent Garfield, dictated by Mr. Blaine as the 
evil genius of the State Department and the 
most restless and vindictive member of the 
Gat field Cabinet; but there are few Conk- 
lings in our politics to-dayand noneof them 
in the^ present Senate. 

Mr.'Cleveland, was elected as a Democrat 
by Democratic and Mugw'ump votes, and 
the country conceded to him and expected 
that he would till the offices over which the 
Constitution gave him power with men of 
his own political faith. Only by doing this 
could he properly organize his administra- 
tion on a Democratic basis. The concur- 
rence of the Senate was required by the con- 
stitution for the purpose of guarding the 
public interest against placing the business 
of the government in the hands of incom- 
petent or corrupt men, an 3 not for the pur- 
pose of handicapping any President in the 
work of putting the government in sym- 
pathy with him by the appointment of men 
of competence and honesty who shared his 
political persuasions. Therefore when the 
Senate seeks to block confirmation of Presi- 
dential appointments for other than the 
public good, its conduct cannot be cqpstrued 
in any other than a reprehensible light. 

There is a Civil Service law which regu- 
lates the removal of inferior offices of the 
government and prescribes how they shall 
be filled. The President at the outset 
pledged himself to observe the conditions of 
this Taw, and the candid verdict is that he 
has kept the pledge. The offices not cov- 
ered by this act, and which promise to be- 
come a question of Senatorial contest on 
purely partisan grounds, are legally the pre- 
rogatives of the President. In filling these 
it was inferred that so pronounced a civil 
service advocate as the President would be 



stances defined by both houses of Congress. 
I Mr. Edmunds has the genius of a special 
j pleader; but he must understand that a law 
| in actual existence is not to be violated in 
iterest of prospective legislation. He 
face the stubborn fact that he has to 
nd with an opposing majority in the 
e of Representatives, and a President 
fortified by precedent and clothed with a 
veto power. The Democratic party is on 
deck, and the will of the people is not to be 
defeated by the sharp practice of a shrewd 
attorney. Mr. Cleveland has behind him 
the broadest constituency of any man in 
America. He has the law on his side, and 
if wu are not mistaken in his character, he 
has the courage to maintain it. 

The Norfolk Landmark, has also some- 
thing to say upon the same subject, ih 
regard to which there is no doubt strong 
feeling throughout the South— 

If we understand the position taken by 
the Republican Senators, it is their desire to. 
have the reasons given by the President in 
cases of removal or suspension, because they 
say : If officers were turned out because they 
were Republicans, they do not object: but 
if charges\atTecting their characters had any- 
thing to db with it that, then in that case, 
they wishvto make an inquisition into the 
several cases. In point of fact, however, it 
means that the Republicans desire to show, 
if they can, that the President has not stood 
up to the civil service law. This is a most 
unworthy scheme, and--e«,their own show- 
ing they would make no objection to an ap- 
pointment where the incumbent had been 
removed for his political opinions. This 
sort of inquisition is something never con- 
templated by the Constitution. The Exec- 
utive Head of the Government has the 
right tc select his own agents, and should not 
be disturbed in this, because his is the re- 
sponsibility for administration. In this state 
of affairs the Democrats have very properly 
decided to stand by the President, and this 
they do on constitutional grounds, as well 
as for the further reason that so honest an 
officer deserves support. An easy solution 
to the affair is offered in the proposition to 
hear and settle the matter of appointments 
with open doors. It is the business of the 
people which is under consideration, and no 
Star Chambefcproceeding ought to be tol- 
erated in thjs^ountry on such an occasion. 
The President has exercised a right secured 
to him by the constitution and statutes, and 
it is a small piece of business for the Re- 
publican Senators to attempt to embarrass 
his administration about the offices. The 
people desire to see fair play, and they have 
a right to demand it as it, is their business 
which is obstructed by the small, nagging 



service advocate as tne t resident would be www ■» wi w i www ««- >»g| 
actuated largely by the spirit, not the letter, process resorted to by the Republicans. 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY MRS. OBRA LANGHORNE. 

The Lynchburg Centennial. 

The year of cur Lord 1886 completes the 
first century of the existence of Lynchburg, 
and our city Fathers have determined to 
celebrate the occasion in a proper manner. 

The Agricultural fair in October will this 
year be a centennial festival, and a great ef- 
fort will be made to render it so attractive 
as to bring visitors from every quarter to 
unite in our celebration. 
The city council is nothing if not ambi- 
' tious, and have taken the first step, in de- 
ciding at a meeting to arrange preliminaries, 
that they would at once send an invitation 
to the President of the United States to be 

""Ske the worthv Mrs. Gilpin, "Although 
on pleasure they are bent, they have a frugal 
mind," and*will embrace this occasion toad- 
vertise the tobacco manufacture, which is 
. the laacnngindustry of the city, in every pos- 
sible manner. 

All the other interests of the town will Be 
duty considered, and wc anticipate much 
pleasure and profit from our festival. 

Lynchburg, like so many other settle- 
ments of the new world, originated in the 
persecutions and troubles of the old world 
«ountiies, which often drove out many of 
the best and most useful citizens on account 
of some unpopular creed which 



hoped he will be able to attend our Centen- 
nial celebration. . . . v. 

True to the benevolent principles which 
led his parents to seek a home in the wilder- 
ness. Mr. Thurman espoused the cause of 
the oppressed African, when the spirit ol 
slavery, so wide spread in its evil influence, 
invaded the settlements on the Ohio as it 
had molested the dwellers on the James at 
an earlier day. I have hcaid the Hon. John 
M. Langston, late U. S. Minister to Hay 11. 
and now principal of the Va. Colored Insti- 
tute at Petersburg, speak gratefully of Mr. 
Thnmian'a having shown him great kind- 
ndlcss orphan boy 



acouaintance with 1 seen the barbarous African, fresh from his 
kindly, showing some acq uaintan ce 1 ^ ^ ^ 

fair class were Mohammedans and told his progress a, savage, slave and citizen, and 
^ChHstia^swhote 3 ,™ then, captive, of'l asserted h f _conv,c.,on that the 



wledge 



among thi 



wed 



ceptiblc of the highest cultivation. 'They 
came here savages.' she said earnestly, 'but 
their children born in our land, showed a 
great advance on the condition of their pa- 
rents. And when good opportunities were 
given them they developed rap ; dly. After 
two or three generations I cannot see any 
difference between them and other people 



I do no 



founded and 



West, and acknr 
benefactors of his file. 

The Centennial celebration has called up 
many reminiscences of the past among our 
citizens, and everybody is talking of the 
wonderful changes a century has wrought. 

Probably to no class among us. has come 
so much of progress and development as 
to our colored people. 

To illustrate this, I transcribe from my 
journal an account of a visit I made, in No- 
vember 1878. to a venerable ladv now dean, 
who was then in her 93d year, and generally 
spoken of as the "oldest inhabitant of the 

" Mrs. Gordon entered the room in a few 
minutes after her grand-daughter had an- 
nounced my arrival. The old lady walked 
very brisklv. although she tottered a little 
and found it necessary to carry a cane to 
sir-ady herself. She looked very, very old. 



the doctrines of that faith, 
some knowledge of astrology, a f ' lv ° rit f 
idea in oriental lands. Now and then these 
more cultivated Negroes would bring with 
them some ingenious little machine such as 
the ancient distaff or a primitive little hand 
loom which they had been wont to use in 
the sunshiny land cf their birth 

Some of the Africans were idolaters ana 
had brought specimens of the talismans or 
fetish treasures with them. :Mrs. Gordon whic a , a. 
mentioned wiVh special interest. "-" African the colon 
Negroes whonKher father had purchased on than , by f. 
a slave ship, whb became faithful and at-, York Fret 
tached servants of the family and were mar, born 

fret 'nd'the chUdW.' e'lir il y" The Vn'eaVf^ work in \ he tobacco 
tress and the ch Wren 01 tne y | (acu|rics hcrc -rf hls , 5 th( , p n „ c ,pal indslry 

, HI I „v,ri n rolession o faith was bap- i of Lynchburg. 1 understand they are. gen- 
t£ y * n ™£jJ$t™>™ of the church's ' erallv.industrious and economical, and many 
I tued and rtCLivcn I HO many, own the homes ,n wh.ch they 

became an "exemplary Cnn" t" n and so con- i live?, and those who do not are constantly 
tinned to the da? of her death^ which 10. , striving to Jo », ^ ^ 

T»- a ' fl household dutierwas greL.W of which more than half is colored. 1 find . 
! k ', d d ,he rimilv and r^P^cted by all that this colored- population has four church- 
1 beloved bv the family ann respecrcu y _ | ^ .-hools, one of them very fine, and 



:now that I can tell the changes 
tury of progress has brought to 
I people of Lynchburg, better 
ing an extract from the New 
■an, a paper edited by a colored 
1 Virginia, now making his mark 
ist in the north. 
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luggestcd the idea that 'old Father 
must have a female companion near 
_»n age. Her form is considerably 
bent, her eyes somewhat sunken, her cheeks 
though still wearing a healthy, rosy bloom 
are covered with a thousand wrinkles, and 
her nose and chin come near meeting over 
thin lips, which, however, have still a pleas- 
ant freshness, and her whole face gives the 
impression of much kindly intelligence 
Her manners are cordial and dignified, her 
bearing and conversation show that she is a 
woman of strong mind and keen observation 
long disciplined by rehgious principle. 
She entered at once upon a cheerful talk 
„. on things present and past, inquiring witn 
nd j interest for my husbands family of whom 
she has known several generations. 
. I t »„ h«^r ri-rnllertions 01 her 



ted them to adopt. The city 
by Irish Quakers, who sought m v..= 
ness along James River, that freedom to 
worship God in the manner they thought 
right, which was denied them in the land of 
their birth. . . , _ 

The place was at first called "Lynch s Fer- 
ry", from the name of the founder, who in 
1786 established a ferry over the river now 
spanned by beautiful iron structures. John 
Lynch" built the first house of the town, 
which has been gradually climbing over the 
hills and dales, and has become a thrifty 
and prosperous city of over twenty thous- 
and inhabitants. 

All the early records of the place tell 01 
the Quakers who were the first settler 

<ioon made their gentle influence. ;rnd care- 1 sue u»a - — » .. 

Sr^ • 
-■Sever aims at making man affectionate, her thoughts to such themes. She to d 
out e oy r means of love" nor merciful, but by many ^^^Zl'X^t 
means of mercy, nor good, but by means of Lynchburg which Oi* reca £ 
goodness." A discordant element soon ap- , v,l age and talks of chestnut ^ 
Seared in the peaccfu settlement, however, corn fields in what is nu» •'<- 
a?d slavery, w'hich was to become such a town.. ^was ?he 

"root of bitterness" throughout the land , acquaintance in the lo ng ^ ■ fl . 
early began to disturb the Quakers of I 'J*- ^ s %i2&2? d" Waddell 
Tobacco was at once recognized as a val- | -s nea^ related to Mrs. Gord-^hu. 
uable crop, and. as the lands adjacent to ; band, an d h s fan ly Bib CO a ban 
the Ferr? were still in primeval forest. : English cd ti< n nearly 
which had to be felled to furnish the "new full of the - blind | 



egntv of character were proverbial. 

The old lady recalled the African slave, 
whom she evidently looked back to as one 
of the friends of her youth, with sincere af- 
fection, and said she had often wondered 
that this native of African wilds could have 
so far exceeded in character ami practice 
manv of those whom all the advantages ol a 
civil-zed land come with the breath of life. 

The other native African, whom Mrs. 
Gordon remembered, was 01 a very different 
discription from this dignified and estima- 
ble woman, being a man of small, slight 
frame excessively uncouth form and move- 
ment and much given 10 absurd antics and 
capers This individual never learned Er>- 
L-lish sufficiently to make his word's linder- 
j stood but conveyed his meaning chiefly by 
I signs.' though he seemed rea'dily to under- 
] stand what was said to him. 

He was however very useful in the fam- 
ily, learned to work rapidly, was quick and 
shrewd, and soon learned how to trade and 
eould make a very good bargain. He was 
! lively and good humored, a 'great favorite 
: with the children of the household, always 
I ready to join in their Irolics to then hraJI. 
content. As he grew older. h»le work i 
[required of him. except to do -odd jobs 11 he 
about the house and garden and when , men 
I such light tasks were ended, he joined , ro we 
the sports and games ol his master s^ son*, Then 
with as much pleasure as was shown by the | stand 
boys themselves. In some of their research. 



rooms. So- it will be seen that the 
of Sheol is battling strongly with the 
schools. But very little drunk- 
be observed. The colored pas- 
; Revs.' Phillip Monison and an- 
•of the Ifeptist faith; Rev. Law- 
ton. Presbyterian; Rev. Brown. A. M. E. 
Virginia is a Baptist stronghold. 

Among solid moneyed people of the race 
here 1 mav mention. \Dr. T. 6. Gladman. re- 
ported to be worth Iron, Jcjooo to *jo.ooo 
■ - rsonal property; Mr. W. I. 
00 to S=».°co; Mr- John W. 

00. mainly in real property, 

1. *;.ooOi Mr. G. W. Norvel. 
;k Everett.. Saorjoi Mrs. Rob- 

Peckins" $3,500. M ! r. John Knickle, Si. 
500. in real estate. 1 submit that this is a 
very creditable and hopeful showing. 

Among men who conduct grocery and 
other business I may mention iones & Ever- 
ett. 315 12th street. Henry Edwards, Z. A. 



church i 
tors he 



Parsons, S15.C 
Perkins. Sio.c 
Mr. C. C. Ellii 
fcj.000. Mr. J a 



Langlev & Co.. Mr. Morrison. Capl. John 
Reynolds. Merchant & Wilson, Wiley Davis 
ann others. R. A. Langley conducts a very 
fair hotel business at 501, i.ah street. The 
tendency to venture upon business enter- 
prises.!! am pleased to observe, is growings 

, u-« , c iMfning to palronize the 

ive the- courage and 
ns lo start business enterprises, 
a movement on foot here. I under- 
open a colored tobacco factory. L 
' brought to a head. 



oith 



her possession and was brought c 
show me. . 

In answer to my question, it sn 
ever seeii a native African. Mrs. l> 
said ' Oh ! yes. there were numbers o! . 
brought to the country in my ch.ld.iood and j 
early youth.' \, . , . 

The old lady said she remembered clcar.v 
that these imported laborers were deemed 
the most profitable investment that coald 



deemed most suitable for 
its growth, Negro slaves, then cheap and 
constantly coming fresh from Africa, were 
eagerly sought by the planters. 

The conscientious Quakers set their faces 
against slavery, and would not engage in 
the evil traffic and they hired free colored 
people to work for them, and made every 
effort to improve such of the Negro race as 

thev came in contact with. This grew to | im-M> V^^^^r^^^ 
ibc considered a grievance by their slave , be ™^-" t °" t dikussed. and it , 
■holding neighbors of other sects. Natural- , Negroes »as ™" s \ an ^ th . d b s u C sincs5 - m en to 
ly, the slaves became dissatisfied at see ng . was a great °«J«« » purchase ■ vol- 
other Africans enjoying privileges denied , lay up money to be able to purcn 
to then?, and the free" cSlored people were , unjar, em^ms * hen the »h^ ««« .„ 
declared by the s avc holders to be an inju- Until the slave "aoi. 1 
nous dement in society. Much prejudge ,808 S.^. MrTWrdS 

was shown towards the Quakers who be- brought to V rg.n.a P or ^ er 
friended the free Negroes. The Quakers m said she had I I Richmond 
their turn felt aggrieved at the treatment an ^[^"^"uft as the mer- 
they received at the hands of their Wtow or N^J ^ buy goods. 1 

^hTelcments of discord thus jjjd U-"^ #3$£& ^ 
among a people who had hardly passed knowledge ag , the Negr0 es 

SMt^vffi ^ S^uit ht »e 8 ,« utterly ^-^t 
E^he community Some public-spirited any know edge o f c,v 1 ^f^.^ 

a olace to which the free Negroes could be 
F j 1 th#>ir Onaker allies 



G °fo d r°m t i la h r e ^d ^1X7, her? £2%?^ 

had discovered th. ^ form scntativfs in the /y council. Messrs. Henry 

Zl ch st lf preset its bright" colors. Edwards and Jefferson Andean 

Without heir parents knowledge, the ^'^^J^^J^Jt^ 

cblevous boys Carried the uniform suit b-^twomil, 

i«" thc "SET*. J ' H V£ ,r 



removed, and whither their Quaker allies 
could follow them if so disposed. This 
proposition met With favor, and a rapid 
Migration from "Lynch's Ferry took place, 



emigration irom i^w"--! , 7 "j „ 
with what benefit to the lovers of freedom 
and what detriment to the devotees of 



anu wimi. vn.m>«t-"- — — - 
slavery, may be seen by comparing 
flourishing region along the Ohio, with 
tobacco town on James river, in pot 



the 

.__ the 

tbbacco Town on James river, in popula- 
tion and progress of every kind. The sequel 
may be read in the history of our civil war. 

Hon. Allan Thurman. long U. S Senator 
from Ohio, was born in Lynchburg but tak- 
en with his Quaker parents to Ohio where 
they moved because slavery had made their 
home at Lynchburg uncomfortable. 

.Since 1 have lived here. Senator Thurman 
has delivered an interesting address at one 
ol our agricultural fairs, and it is to be 



the ships or in pennon The shore. The 
first lesson in civilization was given the 
barbarians in requiring them to wear a 
single loose, cotton garment, before being 
distributed to the purchasers who flocked 

'"Mrs Gordon said there was a great differ- 
ence among these savage creatures in ap- 
pearance and Intelligence, and there was 
evidently a great*mingling of tribes and 

nations among them. 

Many of them were very ignorant and 
degraded in appearance, and it was very 
difficult to teach this class the English lan- 
guage. Some never did learn it. Tne 
children born to them, however, knew no 
other tongue. Among the Africans, there 
were occasionally found fine looking intel- 
ligent people, who readily learned our lan- 
guage. m<T took to their new surroundings 



with tne sworu w.iv's-s -~ ■-• . _ 
play ground and equipped the old Afmcan 

Thus arrayed, the obliging African went 
through endless evolutions and antics to 
pleasethc boys, who were fascinated: with 
the result of their efforts. 

The. proceedings were frequently conclud- 
ed by the aged African's mounting the rate- 
post, when, with his sword and gay silken 
sash dangling in the breeze, he gravely con- 
templated the passers by. Occasionally the 
exercises were varied by the standing on his 
! head or throwing a somcrsaultor two, 1 he 
i boys were especially delig ted when these 
performances succeeded in frightening a 
team into running away or el.c.ted wrathful 
ejaculations from an exasperated driver, 
i Their father. Major Scott, a dignified gen- 
tleman occupying a prominent position in 
the community, a leading tobacconist. Pres- 
ident of the bench of magistrates, etc, etc.. 
of course knew nothing of the lively per- 
i formances in which his graceless sons and 
i his ancient manservant were engaged. 

Great was the disgust of the old gentle- 
an whose occupation kept him much 
away from his country home, when he learn- 
ed that a movement was on foot among his 
neighbors, to have him presented to the 
CoSrt, because such injury was done to their 
horses by members of his household, that it 
was unsafe to use the road passing before 

hl I fould but be impressed with the thought- 
ful observations made by Mrs. Gordon In 
regard to the colored people and their des- 
thfy in our land. She deplored the slave 
trade and slavery itself, but.declared as the 



. letter 
wo brass 
, Mason- 
ic and' three Odd' Fellow Orders; and one 
Endowment Association, which has. for its 
objects proper care of sick members and bu- 
rial of the deao. The officers of this Asso- 
ciation are T. G. Gladman, president, Jeffer- 



AndeVson, vice. Carter L. Jones, secre- 
tary, Johi) Green, treasurer." 



When wc are in the: company of sensible 
men, wc ought to be doubly cautious of 
talking too much, lest we lose two good 
things— their good opinion and our own 
improvement; for what we have to say we 
know.but what they nave to say we know not- 
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SILHOUETTES. 

• BY ALICE M. BACON. 

Some Morning Calls. 

It has become noised abroad through the 
neighborhood of Hampton, that over at the 
■Missionary" somebody gives away clothing, 
rations, houses even, 10 poor and deserving 
colored people. The facts that gave rise to 
this rumor 
expedition 
Chi' 



ade by 



nble 



occtipied-by Susan M ins and her 
ly. a movement was started In the 
obtain money enough to secure a 
: people, whose poverty hud 



hr.U 



> forcibly 

..npressed their visitors, the girls were to 
try and raise money to pay for the lumber 
and the boys were to haul the lumber and 
build the house. 

The undertaking looks rather large on 
paper, but when we say that the house was 
to consist of one room,( 10 x 12) and was 
built of rough boards with no paint or plas- 
ter, the reader will understand how such a 
project could be started and carried out. 
And started it was by the girls, and carried 
out by the boys who worked away day after 
day until the little cabin was finished and 
the family safely housed, just in time to es- 
cape the force of the blizzard that wrought 
such havoc in the South in January. 

This philanthropic-- effort of the stu- 
dents was the fact that furnished a founda- 
tion for the general impression that any poor 
person had only to come to the "missionary" 
and say that he wanted a house, and he 
would be at once provided with one. 

A few barrels of old clothing, loo poor 
and ragged to give to the students in the 
school, had been distributed among the 
needy and destitute waifs who come drifting 
over on to the school grounds occasionally. 
Rations of meal and bacon have been given 
out in cases of extreme want. So the idea 
has gone abroad that some one at the school 
gives to poor people anything that they ask 
for. Ip rain, wind. snow, slush or sunshine, 
the lame, the halt and the blind come hob- 
bling and stumbling over from their squalid 
homes to see what the school can give them 
to make their lives less wretched. f 

Perhaps my friends would like to spend a 
morning in my parlor with me and see who 
will call and what they will ask for.— Anyr 
thing from a house to a pair of worn out 
shoes may be on the list of demands, but 
though they ask for anything, they often go 
away apparently quite satisfied with nothing 
but a word of sympathy. 

We will seat ourselves about the cheerful 
wood fire and get ready to do our Monday 
morning mending. It is raining hard out of 
doors, and the snow that fell a day or two 
ago is rapidly turning to the slushiest kind 
of slush. So as we sit with our work and 
implements in our laps, we feel glad that we 
, have a cosy cabin and a bright fire on such 
' a dull, nasty day. 

Soon a shrill volley- of canine abuse from 
our neighbor's dog, drowns out for a few 
moments the patter of rain upon the roof, 
and soon our neighbor herself appears lead- 
ing a blind man who has come to her house 
looking for "Mrs. Baker," as he insists upon 
calling me. He stumbles into the room and 
takes a seat by the fire, where he basks for 
a few moments in the pleasant warmth be- 
fore he enters into conversation. He is all 
done up around the head and ears with rags, 
mostly white, which contrast strongly with 
the ebony blackness of his skin. His hat, a 
battered old soft felt, is tied on with an old 
red scarf, and upon his nose rests an im- 
mense pair of green guggles which hide his 
sightless eyes. His coat is one mass of rags 
and patches; tied with a string about his 
waist he wears a placard bearing tl*e inscrip- 
tion "Dear friends, I am blind." His story 
is as follows. During the war he came here 
to work for the Government and earned his 
living honestly and comfortably by working- 
. at Fortress Monroe until two years ago, 
when he lost his sight and is now obliged to 
spend his old age in blindness and beggary. 
He has a wife who takes in sewing when she 
can get it and so helps in the support of the 
family of four children, but the trouble is 
that during the winter there is a terrible 
dearth of work of all kinds. So old Freeman 
goes about, feeling his way along with a 
stick, and gets whatever people will give 
him for the support of his family. He owns 
his house and the land on which it stands, so 
he has no rent to pay, but food and fuel for a 
family of six are hard, to find, and many 
times there is real want and suffering in his 
home. 

At last he finds his tongue and begins: 
• "Miss Baker. I came to ask you, could, you 
give me somethm ' to eat ? De weather been 
mighty cold and I hasn't picked up much 
lately." There is a deprecating ring in his 
voice as if he feels that he is asking a great 
deal. Although he is a beggar now by pro- 
fession, he does not seem to have yet gained 
that feeling so common to the fraternity, 
that the public, and indeed every individual 
member of the public, owes him a living. 



He always asks as if it -were hard for him to 
ask and as if I had a perfect right to refuse. 
After a little conversation and a few inquir- 
ies in regard to his needs, he is given an 
order for meal and bacon, and is led away 
by one of the students who is called in for 
the purpose, and seated in the commissary 
to wait until his provisions shall be put up. 

We have just reseated ourselves, collect- 
ed thread, scissors, thimble and work, and 
are getting started once more on our mend- 
ing, when there is a shuffling and tramping 
on the piazza and fumbling at the door 
knob, then a muffled thump onthedoo:. 
Once more we jump up; scissors, thread 
and work are scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, and we open the door and usher in 
two dripping, but respectable figures. They 
wear not only shoes, but overshoes, each 
carries a portly cotton umbrella in her 
hand and their dresses are clean and whole. 
Their air of respectability is so overwhelm- 
ing that we hardly like to begin the conver- 
sation until we know what they are here 
for, lest wc should make a mistake in re- 
gard to-ihcir errand. 

But as they seat themselves in silence 
and are evidently waiting to be questioned, 
we plunge boldly in and ask their names; 0% 
rather wc address ourselves to the smallest 
d leas: impressive 



The conversation once opened, 
more at ease and embarrassni 
as the talk continues. We 

that sh^" lives on Lincoln st 
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of sugar folded tightly in her little damp 
hand. 

Our mending progresses but slowly this 
morning, but we go to work again and for a 
few moments all is quiet. Then we are 
roused by a thumping with a stick, not on 
the door but on the piazza floor. It is re- 
peated again and again, and we at last leave 
our work once more to open the fiont door 
and ascertain the cause. There, Standing in 
the slush, is a little old man. one mass of rags 
and tatters, and with a little round biack 
face in which two upturned eyes show white; 
the pug nose and broad mouth are all 
twisted about it\ a mammoth smile. We 
recognize Watt Smith, who had been to usa 
few days before tc\ tell us of his wife's ill- 
ness and ask for\uc). He breaks into a 
chuckle when he sees us; " I come to tell 
you my ole woman done dead." Though 
surprised at the manner in which the news 
is conveyed, we try to appear sympathetic 
but find'it difficult in the face of so much 
mirth on the part of the bereaved husband. 
Further conversation brings to light the fact 
that the " ole woman " isn't quite dead, on- 
ly ■' mos' dead " as Mr. Smith cheerfully re- 
marks. The old fellow declines to enme in 
and we do not urge the point as we do not 
care to have the moisture drain off of him 
parlor carpet 
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waited. The morning passed and no Mary 
Frances appeared and nothing was seen of 
her for a week when she appeared on my 
piazza, asking this time not for wood but 
for underclothing. 

I asked her why she did not come to get 
her wood; she replied that she "couldn't get 
no kyart." Her explanation of her efforts- 
in that direction was as follows: "I done 
asked a man to lend me his kyart. He tole 
me give him fifty cents. I tole him I hain't 
got any fifty cents so he wouldn't loan me 
his kyart. Colored folks is so mean, dey 
won't do nothing fer you ceppin -you give 
em fifty cents!" 

Mary Frances gets her wood to-day and, af- 
ter sitting for a while before the fire drying 
her ragged garments, she goes out again into 
the slush, just as the dinner bell rings. 

We hasten to put away our mending and 
leave the house, for the stream of callers 
takes no notice of our dinner hour, and we 
seize the opportunity 00 go over when the 
house is providential!* free from them. 



■ied to 



went away and lef me darand den it 'uz root 
pig or die. When I live up in Richmond en- 
du'in er de war I use to give Jeff Davis two 
days work a week. Den 1 come down yer 
an I des Wanted to own some land, so 1 
scuffled roun and earn some money and de 
Ian' was mighty cheap dem days, so I bought 
me some lan'. My ole man. he is mighty 
ole man now, he make some corn on de lan' 
an we has a cart an a steer and I never ask 
no help of no one ontwel now. But de j 
winter so hard and we jes scuffle long, so I j 
heerd dar was a lady over at de missionary 
dat give away things so I come over." 

She doesn't seem to need anything in par- 
ticular, her clothing is better than the aver- 
age, but she has come withche vague hope 
of obtaining something that she can not get 
for herself. We explain to her that we do 
not give away to people of whom we know 
nothing and that we must look her up be- 
fore we can help her. She is perfectly satis- 
fied, beams jpon us when we say wejwill come 
and see her, and expresses herself as pleased 
at the honor conferred by such a suggestion. 

Then we turn to her companion who has 
been coughing and choking; ostentatiously 
upon the sofa. Her name proves to be 
Martha Goodwin. She complains of "a 
great square cold " caught during the recent 
co.d snap and also of a lame knee which she 
tells us is " knocked out of joint." Her liv- 
ing she obtains by keeping a little stand on 
the street on market days, where she sells 
peanuts and cakes and sometimes a chicken 
when she can get it, to the people who 
come in to buy or to sell. Her house be- 
longs to her but she has set it down on the 
land of an obliging neighbor who lets her 
use the ground, free of rent. She complains 
that she " can't do no hard bouyous work" 
because her ankle gives away, and then she 
goes on to tell about how her ankle gave 
way on the street a lew days before and how 
she "ketched and clawed all the way up to 
save herself until she was clear way 
shamed." 

PoOr old soul ! our expressions of sympa- 
thy seem to be very grateful and she is 
mightily pleased at the prospect of a call 
from us. She doesn't know what she wants 
any more definitely than her friend, but 
seems pleased and satisfied with the result 
of her visit, though all she obtains is the 
promise of a call. After a long call, the two 
old ladies depart through the rain, shaking 
hands with us warmly as they leave and urg- 
ing us to call as soon as possible^ \ 

Once more we return to our mending atod 
proceed a little farther with our work when 
the front door is once more attacked from 
without. This time a forlorn little woman 
stands dripping on the piazza, holding by 
the hand an equally d ipping child. Sne is 
almost, too wet to invite in, but the weather 
is certainly too wet for her to stand outside, 
so we swallow our compunctions and ask 
her in. We find that she has come in three 
miles or more from the country to see Gen. 
Armstrong about getting a house built. JfJpon 
inquiry we elicit the information that she 
lives in a house that she rents for $12.00 per 
year, but she seems to think that if houses are 
given awayat the missionary, she would like 
to have one. We explain that we are not giv- 
ing away any more houses this year, and she 
seems to take the news quite calmly, so 
we hope that she has not expected much 
from her visit. We ask her if she has not 
found it muddy' walking in but she explains 
that she came in a *' kyart." Finding that 
nothing is to be gained by staying she de- 
parts, her little girl carrying with her alump 
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she can make out the rest 
of the old house. When we ask the d 
sions with a view to seeing about the lum- 
ber we find that the whole house measured 
twelve by fifteen feet. Aunt Betty has a 
friend and benefactor in the shape of a well 
to do colored woman who has taken her in- 
to her own house until she shall succeed in 
patching up her old one so that she can use 

1 the piazza and a 
ake us aware of 
the presence of some one else, and as aunt 
Betty is ushered out, Mary Frances White 
comes in. Mary Frances White is a 
character, • and her visits are always en- 
tertaining. She is pcrfect'y blind, lost 
sight early in life playing " hide and swi 
when she was a girl of twenty. That 
thirty years ago. When you drive about 
the roads in the vicinity of Hampton or Old 
Point, you an* very likely to meet her walk- 
ing along at a swinging paee feeling th. 
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Butler Letters. 

At the recent Christmas celebration at 
the Butler School which took place in Feb- 
ruary because the Christmas bejxes and 
barrels were so late about arriving, Santa 
Claus. instead of coining in person, sent a 
letter to the children, which dropped mys- 
teriously down the chimnev and was read 
to the assembled school. Students of the 
psychology who are studying the work- 
minds will be interested 
Santa Claus's letter, and 
i's reports of the same irt 1 
thank him or other bene- 
n\>ol for the presents re- 



The following is Santa Claus's letter. 
Christmas Tree Lodge, North Pole, 

January sgtk, '86. 

Dear Miss H., 

give my love to 
sorry I 



nd tell the 



all the child 

am that I cannot come to see t 
year. I had to go back to my hon 
North Pole before I had finished 
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; weatner was so cold in the 
is afraid that my reindeer 
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r. The reason why I did 
i Butler when I came to the 
al School, was that I heard so many of 



roadside with her stick to guide herself and 
shouting or singing all the time to warn 
people that she is coming. Her voice is 
masculine, her dress peculiar; very early in 
our acquaintance she frankly informed me 
that she got her living " off'n de white 
folks," but there is a certain quaint humor 
and subtle skill of flattery about her that is 
not without its effect upon those with whom 
she has to do. There is a freedom and in- 
dependence about her too that is quite tak- 
ing, and her dialect has little peculiarities of 
its own that are delicious. We were asking 
about her family the other day and she told 
us that she had a daughte 
Eastern Shore. Then " 
Id suggest that 



-da 



Kfate 



-lie h-i 



, I knows 



11 de pedig 
don' know de pedigrees over on de Eastern 
Sho," and you know blind woman like me, 
bleedged to know de pedigrees." Much was 
our amazement to discover after long thought 
and study on the matter, that by "pedi- 
grees," Mary Frances meant "roads." 

She was explaining to us one day that if 
she could get work to do she would not 
have to beg. Wc asked her what kind of 
work she could do, "Oh, chop wood, wash 
dishes," she, replied in her terse abrupt 
manner. She expresses a great contempt 
for her own color because "dey won't do 
nuffin fer you ceppin you pay 'cm fer it' but 
is loud in her praise of the bounty ;>nd lib- 
erality of "white folks." She has a crafty 
way of winning our liking too, by petting 
Bruce, who goes and puts his head in her 
lap so that she can feel and pat him. "I 
likes good dogs and good chilluns," she 
says in explanation. 

To-day she is in search of "a little sump'n 
to eat" and some wood. We had a slight 
misunderstanding about wood in the past 
that was amusing to me if not to her. 
Quite early in our acquaintance with her, she 
appeared one morning asking for wood. 
We had said that we would see about it but 
could not promise it. The next morning 
while I was at breakfast, a note was handed 
to me, "Mary Frances White came this 
morning for the wood that you promised 
her yesterday. Has gone to get a cart and 
will return in half an hour. What shall I 
do about it ?" 

There wasn't very much to do with so 
energetic a beggar, so we got the order for 
wood signed by the proper authorities and 



h" j the children had whooping cough and I 
was afraid I would catch it, and when so 
old a man as I am. has the whooping cough, 
it is likely to prove dangerous. So for the 
sake of all the children who would miss me 
next year, I thought I wouldn't run any 
risks from whooping cough. 

As I say, I couldn't come to the Butler 
when I was here at Christmas time because 
i was afraid of the whooping cough, and 
now I am safe at home in my snug q carters 
right under the shadow of the North Pole 
and am hard at work getting ready for next 
Christmas, so I can't come myself, but I 
have sent down jo you by the North Pole 
and Virginia Express Co. some thingswhich 
I had all ready for you at Christmas if it 
hadn't been for the cold weather and the 
whooping cough. 

I have sent you a grab bag and every 
child can put inliis hand and pull out the 
ng perhaps that | fi rst thing he gets hold of. I have selected 
the things in the bag with great care, and 
hope that everv one who puts in his hand 
will find something that he will like.' There 
arc some other things that wouldn't go into 
the grab bag and that will have to be fitted 
to the children as I couldn't take their 
measures when 1 was here last year. Just 
do wha4/Vou think best with these things 
and [ afn -~ 
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all the good little children- 
will be 'satisfied, with the result. 

It s cold up here. My pet polar bear is 
sitting by the fire shivering and I am all 
wrapped up in furs while I write. 

Good bye now, and give all the children 
my love. I hope I may see them all another 
year. \ 
Your affectionate friend, 

Santa Claus. 

Here are a few of the three hundred let- 
ters written by the children as a school ex- 
ercise the day after the event. 

Hampton, Va., Feb'y gth, i'S6. 

"My dear friends, I will take my pen in 
hand to let you her* from me. I am well an I 
hope these few HnXwfll fine you the same. 
We had a nice time yesterday? Santa Clus 
sent a letter down the chimney and Santa 
Clus says the reason He did not came be- 
cause He were afraid of the whooping 
cough. We sang a song yesterday and 
after we sang we went into the room and at 
one o'clock we went home. 



I live Mill Creak Va. you must come to 
see me I must close my letter. 

Emma Laster.'* 

V (Continued on page 36.) 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

Grateful Memories of Miss Long- 
streth. More About the Christmas 
Trees. Preparing Scholars for 
Hampton. An Honorable Debtor. 
The Triumph of Moral Suasion. 

grateful memories of 
miss longstreth . 

The following are some of the grate- 
ful acknowledgments which have been 
received from Hampton graduates to 
whom have been sent copies of the Me 
moir of their beloved friend and bene- 
factor, Miss Mary Anna Longstreth. 
We publish them as one more tribute 
from Hampton students to her blessed 
memory, and one more sheaf lrom the 
precious seed of her sowing. 

Raleigh, N. C, Jan. rj, 'S6. 

My Dear Miss 

How kind of you to send me this 
precious book. "Dear, blessed Miss Long- 
streth !— what an angel of mercy she has 
been to the school and to those connected 
with, it." Thank you very much for such a 
present. I have long wished for Miss Long- 
streth's picture, and now I have it with com- 
pound interest. How much nearer and dear- 
er Hampton setms this evening after read- 
ing several pages of this little volume Since 
my return home, I have been engaged in the 
Sunday school work of this place. I enjoy 
it immensely and long to begin other work, 
but am advised not to do so just yet on ac- 
count of my health. L. M. 



Va., Jan. 22, '86. 

Dehr Miss 

You can never know the pleasure 
and happiness it gave me to receive that 
lovely book. It came last night, and I was 
so delighted when I opened it and saw what 
it was, that I just jumped up and screamed. 
I shall always prize it above all the other 
books that 1 have, for the reason that it was 
written in part by one of my own dear teach- 
ers, and that it is about Miss Longstreth, 
one of the loveliest and noblest characters I 
ever knew, and because it is associated with 
my dear Hampton home where I spent the 
■happiest days of my life. I often wish that 
I could spend four more years at Hampton. 
There is so much I ought to know that f 
don't know. I have a very large school 
now. Before Christmas ( only had forty- 
eight on roll and now I have over sixty. 
Please give my love to Dr. W. and tell her 
I try to do as she used to have us do at 
Hampton, and that I think that is the reason 
I keep so well. J. K. 



Danville, Va. 

My Dear Friend. 

I received the Memoir of Miss M. A. 
L. and assure you that I shall ever prize it 
as a precious jewel in the make up of my 
little library. I make it a special reading to 
mother and the other members of our fam- 
ily Sunday evening, while we are enjoying 
the comfort of a good fire, and it is so very 
interesting that none are glad when the time 
comes for us to retire. Hampton and its 
students sustained a great loss in her death; 
but our loss was her gain of eternal life 
"where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest." L. I. 



Newberry, S. C, Jan. ,26, 85. 

My dear Miss. 

I am teaching in the country and have 
a very nice little school which I enjoy very 
much. But being in the country, I cannot 
get my mail often, which is the reason of my 
delay in acknowledging and thanking you 
for your most valued gift. The moment I 
opened the package, I was possessed with a 
feeling of deepest reverence, as well as pro- 
found gratitude. After reading the deeds 
of so good and lovable a person, who has 
done so much for the happiness of others, 
I am stimulated to greater exertion in the 
great field oflife. Of course I cannot even 
hope to gain the height upon which she 
stood, but can I not be as earnest and faith- 
ful in duty, however humble that duty be? 
If I did not strive to do my best, I should 
consider myself unworthy of the effort made 
by this most charitable lady to put me on 
highway to usefulness. Dear Mils — , I can- 
not tell you how much I thank you, and 
how much favored I deem myself. I , shall 
always prize this book as the most precious 
of gifts. I am very proud to say thatshe was 
my scholarship lady. A. S. 



e willing 
ch meets 



Baltimore, Md. Jan. 18, '86. 

Dear Miss 

This morning, sitting in my room 
somewhat indisposed, I was thinking of 
Hampton Normal School, and just at that 
moment, a package was handed me bearing 
the postmark of Hampton. Very eager was 
I to get it open. After finding the name of 
the person who was so kind as to send me 
such a valuable gift, I took a long look at 
the portrait of that dear sweet fa re of Miss 
Longstreth. My gratitude I shall not be 
able to express, for among my New Year's 
gifts, this book I prize above alt. It shall 
be to me a pleasant duty to read slowly and 
carefully every word it contains. I shall 
cherish it for the sake of the giver. I shall 
appreciate it for the interest which the au- 
thors have taken to give to the world in 
writing the noble deeds of that dear old 
lady, as footsteps m the paths of virtue, gen- 
erosity and goodness for those whom she 
lias left to follow; .and I shall love it for the 
sake of her who spent her life in doing good 
not only to her own race and color, but to 
mine who long bore the heavy burden of 
slavery, but now , 

"Instead of chains and hopeless^ tears, 

The master's lash and threat'ning fears. 
Shout the death of it." 

During my school life at Hampton, I 
learned enough of her kind acts to make me 
always have affectionate thoughts of her. 
But now I shall think of her more and know 
more about her. Every time I approach my 
book case this book will awaken warmer 
feelings and reading it will not only increase 
my little store of knowledge but will bear 
proof with me that though she.be dead, her 
deeds still live. 

I have not been able since I left Hampton 
to go out teaching, but rest assured I have 
not been idle. I have assisted in starting 
two Literary Societies (or the 
only of the young but of all'wt 
to connect themselves with the 
and mental improvement. One 
every Sunday afternoon at our church from 
5 to 6.30, numbers 120; our Thursday even- 
ing Literary numbers 35. I am also female 
Superintendent in the Sabbath school and 
have a very interesting class of girls. I don't 
feel that lam doing enough, but hope to 
grow stronger and do more and better as I 
grow in age. Gratefully yours. 

M. D. 



Petersburg. Va., Jan. 22, '86. 

My dear Miss 

Please accept my sincere thanks for 
the Memoir of ray beloved friend, Miss M. 
A. Longstreth. I cannot frame words into 
sentences that will half express my appreci- 
ation of the beautiful book. Not one word, 
letter or figure has escaped my eyes. Ire- 
member while at Hampton as a student. 
Gen. Armstrong told my class to always 
read the preface of a book the first thing. I 
have read the preface 01 this book again 
and again. 1 could not keep back the tears 
when I saw Miss Longstreth's photograph 
in the front o( the book— a face so calm, so 
full of kindness, and so free from selfish- 
ness. 1 seemed to feel again in the pres- 
ence of that good woman who helped me 
to be what I am. Yes, I felt when her life 
closed that a very important chapter in 
mine also closed. I fefel the loss of Miss 
Longstreth as much now as I did when she 
first died, for she always manifested an in- 
terest in my welfare equal to that of a near 
and dear relative, and as such my feelings 
went out to her. I think now. as I have 
many times thought, that I wouldadopt the 
ideas and speech of Miss Longstreth (that 
of the Society of Friends) if I could thus be 
as happy as she always seemed. Many will 
rise up and call her blessed. I feel pleased 
to know that I am still remembered at 
Hampton. L. M. 



Portsmouth, Va. 

My dear Friend 

Your welcome gift came to me this- 
evening, bringing much joy and sunshine. 
Of ail the gifts I have received of iate years, 
ft is the most precious. You cannot imag- 
ine how much I value the life of my dear 
friend, Miss Mary Anna» Longstreth. She 
felt as dear to me as my own mother, and 
when I learned that she had passed from 
time, I felt sure that her place could not be 
filled. I truly thank vou for sendiug me a 
copy of the memoir of her useful life. I hold 
it as a treasure. I don't know how to thank 
you enough foY it. WhileT write to thank 
you for your kind pift, I will also tell you 
about our work here. We have a verv large 
school for two teachers — Miss A. M. of 
Hampton and I. We have on roll now 200 
after having dropped 36 for irregular attend- 
ance. These keep us quite busy all day, and 
at night I have about a dozen young men 
who come for lessons. So I may say Iopen 



school at 9 A. M 
although my day 
I have 



ill t 



hola 

and 1 



and close at 10 P. M. For. 
dI closes at 3:1 5 P. M. 
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. Bible 



cholar 



through tea, my ev 
On Sundays I have 
the Sunday schools, and very often I have 
to preach once or twice on Sunday. So 
from this you can see how busy I am. Any 
little token of love from Hampton always 
cheers me on to do better work. A. W. 



Esteemed Fi 



Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 30, ' 
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1 have been greatly pleased ( 
[{htcd\o receive the Memoir of Mis 
reth, whose friendly interest. Ion 

' 'ilege 



id de- 
Long- 



joy. 



He 



ndeed tha 



nber 



ong his friends and sympathizers,* such 
a noble Christian woman. How much her 
letters have been missed by those that were 
so fortunate as to receive her kind and en- 
couraging advice! I olten speak of her, 
and recall che admonitions, and deep solici- 
tude with wnich she followed me in letter 
after letter until I became a follower of the 
Divine Master. Her interest did not stop 
after I had made the choice, but through 
all the years that remained to me afterward 
to receive her Christian counsel, before she 
was summoned by the Savior's call to His 



The pa; 



■ibuted. fn 



□f Chi 



great 



xper 



shall' be read with unceasing love, till life*i 
last day. Accept very many thanks for the 
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MURK ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS TREES. 

Here are a few more specimens of 
letters received from graduate tearh 
crs whose hearts were cheered by gen- 
erous Christmas boxes prepared by 
some of Hampton" good 'friends for 
their needy little scholars. One writes: 
' Va. 

■•A society in Mass.. sent mcaChrist- 

mas barrel for the school, containing can- 
dies, papers, magazines, books and clothes 
which were thankfully received. All the' 
children are engaged in writing letters of 
thanks for their gifts." 

Another says: 

Va., Jan. 14, '86. ' 

Dear Miss C. 

Our concert and tree were just grand. 

Mr. sent a box of nice presents- r just 

what the children needed. He, or rather 
his Sunday school sent bushels of different 
kinds of combs, soap, perfumery, cards, 
books, and some articles of dress. From 
the tree about 125 children received nice 
arid useful presents. Besides the presents, 
which set the tree off so nicely, there were 
ornaments of different kinds. The tree it- 
self was a beautifully' shaped holly decorat- 
ed with its own red fruit. We had the pop- 
ping corn chain as you suggested. The tree 
was a beauty, it was illuminated by candles 
hanging about on its branches. Between 
the concert and the removal of the curtain 

hich hid the tree, Santa Claus appeared 
on the platform and addressed the audi- 
ence. He was as grandly dressed as pos 
sible. but his face was so frightful that he 
dared not go nearer than the platform to 
either children or guest. You may have a 
faint idea of the tree from this, but 1 can- 
not picture to you the delight of the child- 
ren. The concert was one planned and pub- 
lished for Christmas, and the children per- 
formed their part well, both in reciting and 
singing. B - 
And here is one more: 

Ind., Jan. 22, '86. 

t Dear Miss A. 

The weather has been so cold for the last 
three weeks I did not find a chance to dis- 
tribute the presents, as the children have 
been very irregular in attendance. 

Last Wednesday being quite a pleasant 
day, I had but four absentees, and I con- 
cluded it would be a good time to issue the 
presents. So I hurried through with my 
afternoon's recitations, after which I told 
the children I wished to have them go home 
with me. Not one word was spoken, but 
their bright faces spoke plainly enough 
what they were thinking. • , s 

I certainly distributed the things as wise- 
ly as I could. I tried to give each child an 

^ThVbovs'clothes fit nicely and the dresse 
were made to fit the small girls with a little 
altering. 

The girls all seemed very happy over 
their dolls, One would think that the larger 
girls would not care so much for dolls, but 
had you been present on last Wednesday 
you would have plainly seen that they have 
not outgrown their earliest affections. 



Emma Bush, a little girl of nine, in- 
quired of me what your name is. On being 
told she said -1 am going to call my doll 
Mary after her." meaning you. 

Robert Parker was much pleased with his 
presents, and he sends love to Joe and 
thanks him very much for the book. His 
shoes arc too small, and 1 promised to try 
to have them exchanged for a larger pair. 

I gave the pictures to those whose share 
seemed smaller than the others, and they 
all went away feeling very happv. 

I thank you very much lor the two dol- 
lars, arid I intend to use what 'is left of it, '-< 
after the freight is paid, lor buying Sundav 
school papers. ■ 

1 am going to give the comfortable to a ' 
poor old blind man as so n as I finish it. The ' 
little card you sent, please accept niv thanks 
(or. I have read it several times., * 

Sometimes/1 feel very hopeful and happy, 
because I hai'e an opportunity to do some- 
thing fur my race, and by so doing make 
the world bitter for me having lived in it 
Then on tli|c other hand, the outlook is 
dark. There is so much to be dorie.' the 
little that- 1 can do set ms like a drop in the 
great sea. I had occasion to pass a rum- 
shop not long ago. and can )ou imagine 
my feelings when I saw ahoy of 13 so in- ■. 
toxicatcd that he was perfectly helpless. 
When I spoke of it, I was told that these 
were every day occurrences. I try to leach 
my scholars in the love and fear of the 
Lord, but many of them have such poor 
home training, that the good influence which 
they have at school is more than counter- 
balanced by the hurtful influences which 
they have at their. homes. There are vices 
in every fo: m to be encountered.' I need 
your prayers and sympathy to help me in 
this work. Yours sincerely. 

PREPARING SCHOLARS FOR HAMPTON. 

The good work, of our graduate 
teachers is seen more and more .in the 
preparation of the pupils they send us. 
One writes: 

, "Your card inform ing me of B'sadmtssion 
to the Middle class is received. 1 aril highly 
delighted at his success. His brother Char- 
lie who is younger is a member of my pres- 
ent advanced class, and is a food scholar. 
1 think he will go to Hampton next fall. I 
am trying to prepare him for the Middle 
class, also P. B's brother.'' 



AN HONORABLE DEBTOR. N, 

The same teacher, who is now car- 
rying a younger sister through the 
Normal School, with other home re- 
sponsibilities upon her, writes: 

"I would have sent some money to pay* 
L's school bill before now. but had to make 
some properly I bought 



at hoi 
bough 
The f. 



Chiis-tn 



at the 



lot spend ii 



foolishly, and. 



ount. I shall be obliged to the General 
e will let her continue in school, as I 
responsible for her. and will pay her 
:s as early as I possibly can. .My object 
i been ever since' mv graduation, 10 help 
ke home comfortable, and my money has 

gone generally in this direction. I hope she 

■s doing well in ber studies." 



"Our school is progressing nicely, and 
present indications bespeak a successful 
year. The pupils are beginning to realize 
the importance of study and to appreciate 
their advantages. By the use of the cards 
we get lrom Hampton, whipping has been 
abandoned entirely." 
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Southern Workman. 

Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, In Charge. 
Regular Contributors': 

Herbert Welsh, Car. Secy Indian Rights 
Association. 
Alice C. Fletcher. 
Rev John J. Gravatt. 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton. Gin I. Stc'y of the Wo- 
man.* National Indian Ass'n . 



The \M*r 
about twer 
students in 
proofs of th 



states the f£ 
returned Carlh 
ian Territory, 
■nt valueof Indi 



Mr. Henry M. Pancoast writes a 
letter to the Evening Post protesting 
against the number of recent removals 
in the Indian service— about sixty, per 
cent. 

Commissioner Sparks has discovered 
thai the Indian title to 10,000,000 acres 
of land in North Dakota has not been 
extinguished, in spite of the "executive 
order" of 18S4 opening these lands to 
settlement. All contracts for survey 
are suspended in the disputed territory. 

A Returned Hampton Student at 
Standing Rock writes a letter to Mr. 
Riggs askipg for "another church be- 
sides a Catholic church -'up hereT We 

' want to have a church that can teach 
the old and young folks how to become 
a Christian airS have all sorts of So- 

"cieties and have them learn in English 
language " There 'are now small mis- 
sion stations under the care of both 
Episcopal and Congregationalchurches 
at this Agency. 



applying to the most untaught Indian. 
Ignorance is negative, not positive, and 
ignorance is the crime of the Indian— 
an ignorance readily met and easily 
overcome. The day-school is of pri- 
mary importance — not so much for its 
immediate result upon the children, as 
for the easy and unforced nature of its 
conditions and for its indirect influ- 
ence upon Indian life. It is ihe nat- 
ural and necessary first step. We do 
not look upon Indian civilization as a 
rapjd forcing process, but as a normal 
and gradual development. 

All work in the home, all help to- 
ward right living can best be given in 
connection with the camp day-school. 
The day-school teacher is often en- 
trusted with annuity clothing to make 
up, organizes a sewing school and 
transform the women and children of 
the camp. On several Agencies the 
teacher assumes the care of distribu- 
ting farming implements and seed, in 
proportion to the needs and efforts of 
the would-be farmer. The relation be- 
tween teacher and people is one of the 
most vivid interest and responsibility. 
The importance cannot, in in our opin- 
ion, be too a strongly urged of quadrup- 
ling the number of day-schools, ol se 
lecting the teachers with greater care 
and of providing for competent and 
general inspection of schools. 



he had recommended the appointment 
of a salaried commission, three of 
whom should be officers of the army, 
to make a careful study of the whole 
question and advise the Secretary of 
the Interior * * The President 
thought Indian Agents should receive 
higher salaries, to which we agreed." 
This closed the int. rview." 



The Women's National Indian As- 
sociation. 
The annual Report, the President's 
address, and account of missionary ( 



. . ,*. 



before u . 

th their record of wide-spreading 
id successful effort. The aim of the 
Women's Indian Association is three- 
fold—to influence the people, to influ- 
ence the administration, and to aid the 
Indians. The former ends are attain- 
ed by the usual machinerjy of public 
addresses, newspaper articles, pam- 
phlet literature and personal interviews 
and effort; the latter by a well-devised 
scheme of missionary labor. 

The Association has now 56 auxilia- 
ries located in 27 different States and 
Territories, all working effectively for 
Indian civilization. An aggregale of 
450 meetings have been held during 
the year. Mrs. Quinton alone has ad 
dressed 73 meetings. Numberless pe- 



Prinjeton Theological . eminary. On 
SatPclay evening, at 7 o'clock, Mr. 
Welsh addressed a meeting composed 
principally of the students at Princeton 
College and of the Theological Semi- 
nary, in the hall of the Philadelphia 
Society.. About one hundred students, 
who evinced marked interest in the 
subject of the address, were present. 

On Sunday Mr. Welsh spoke as fol- 
lows: at 4 p. m., before the congrega- 
t : on of the Episcopal church through 
the invitation of Rev. Alfred B. Baker, 
RectoT; at 5 p. m.. to the students of 
Princeton College, through the kind 
(permission of President McCosh; at 
7:30 in the evening 'in the 1st Presby- 
terian church, Rtv. M-. Hinsdale, Pas- 
tor. After the afldress at the evening 
meeting, which was attended by a 
large number of persons, principally 
men, the Princeton Branch of the I. R. 
A. was formed with Prof. Wm. Henry 
Green as President and Prof. Alexan- 
der Johnston as Secretary, and a mem- 
bership of 33. An important step has 
been taken toward advancing the 
work of the Association by establish- 
ing a Branch in so important an intel- 
lectual centre as Princeton. H. W.. 



at to State 
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The Day School. 

Mr Oberley's clear and readable re- 
port,' as Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, summarizes the benefits of the 
present Indian School system, contrasts 
boarding and day schools, and con- 
cludes in favor of the Reservation 
boarding school as the most efficient 
civilizing agency which can be employ- 
ed. His argument against the day 
school is the usual one-the irreclaim- 
able savagery of its surroundings. We 
agree with Mr. Oberley that the pro- 
gress of the individual boy or girl is 
far more rapid and striking under 
boarding school discipline-it is almost 
more than progress-it amounts to a 
transformation. If this is his sole aim 
he ought logically to go a little further 
and give the preference to the Eastern 
school, which undoubtedly brings a 
superior force to bear and produces a 
quicker and completer change. It 
seems to us, however, that the Indian 
question is a broader one than this, 
and that success depends not upon de- 
stroying the home, but upon building 
it up —not upon compulsory education 
of all the children in boarding-schools, 
but on a plan which saves the family 
and keeps the parents in sympathy 
with the growth of their children. 

Barbarism as an aggressive , force 
has no part in our calculations. We 
do not believe in any "savagery that 
is irreclaimable. We might almost say 
that we do not believe in "savagery 1 
at all— for the word is very far from 



An Official Interview. 

An embassy from the Indian Rights, 
Association, consisting of Dr. Rhoads, 
Mr. Welsh and Prdf. Painter, made a 
recent visit to Washington, for the pur- 
pose of laying before the President and 
Indian Commissioner the importance 
of the Dawes' Sioux bill, the desira- 
bility of extending civil-service reform 
principles over the Indian service and 
other matters of interest to the Asso- 
ciation. 

"Commissioner Atkins received the 
Committee courteously. He stated that 
"he was out and out a Democrat, but 
he believed in making appointments 
for merit and not partisanship." Mr. 
Welsh, in his report of the interview, 
informs us that Mr. Atkins further ie- 
marked that "he had but little to do 
with the appointment of Indian agents." 
This is a somewhat suggestive admis- 
sion. 

The next visit was that to the Presi- 
dent who 'manifested evident interest in 
the question, talking upon it freely 
and at length. At the same time he 
spoke as a man who was wearied with 
the practical difficulties of the work. He 
did not at all doubt, he said, that the 
Indians could be civilized within a 
comparatively short period if the Ad- 
ministration could select the right men 
to carry out the work. But that was 
the great difficulty. * * I mention- 
ed in reply to this the importance of 
retaining- agents whose ability had al- 
ready been proved— such men as Gas- 
mann, just dismissed from Crow Creek, 
and Wright and McGillycuddy, still 
in charge at Rosebud and Pine Ridge. 

* * I asked him whether he would 
favor an extension of the principles of 
the reformed civil service to the Indian 
service. He did not make a definite 
answer to this question, but appeared 
not to favor the idea. The President 
evidently felt the weakness of the De- 
partment in respect to the appoint- 
ments of Indian Agents, for he said 
that it was with a desire to obviate the 
difficulties of the present situation that 



1 Legislatures, personal leite 
ecured to members of Congress from 
nlhiential conslitucnts, and editorials 
„nd published letters widely circulated 
through the press both East and West 
The interesting features of the So- 
ciety's practical work for the Indians 
are the support of missionaries ai 
points where no missionary work is being 
done, (the plan being to resign each sta^- 
tion as soon as some church society 
will accept it for permanent work.) and 
Miss Fletcher's new scheme of "Indian 
home-building" for ' educated young 
mairied couples. The duties of the 
missionaries aie very wisely and prac- 
tically defined In less than two years 
work of this kind has been done in five 
tribes and the department has proved 
itself "one of great value and growing 
power." Miss Cota Fellows went out 
a year ago to study the language and 
the Indians at Mr. Riggs' school at 
Santee, and after a visit to one of the 
out-stations at the Cheyenne River; 
Agency, is now in charge of a new sta 
tion at Rosebud, as Government teach- 
er and practical missionary. Extracts j 
from her letters, while at Elizabeth 
Winyan's house, are vivid and touch- 
ing. "I am grown a real Dakota now, 
•iot afraid of anything, but able to talk 
nd help teach these people. Wild as 
hey are and ignorant, they are gentle | 
nd' seem fond of me and wish to learn. 
* * . Monday morning, and we are 
all through our work, have our clean 
aprons on, are ready for school, and 
Winyan has put out her little pink flag 
to show the people she is ready for 



them. As I write th 
and a boy coming in wun uicir uia..- 
kets about them, to take their lessons. 
It really seems wonderful that this 
Indian.woman is here as a missionary 
teacher, helping her people to read and 
write and to become Chiistiai s." 

Missionary boxes valued at over a 
thousand dollars have been sent to the 
fieirl through the various branch So- 
cieties. In the building of public 
sentiment, and in the Christianization 
and civilization of the tribes, we have to 
record a year of fruitful work on the 
part of the Women's Association. 



The Puyallup Land Patents. 

The 170 patents for land, so long 
vainly asked for by the Puyallup 
Indians, have at length, by order of the 
Hon. Secretary of the Interior, been 
Lsued to them. More than one year 
ago application for these patents had 
been made by the Indians. The refusal 
of Sec'y. Teller to grant them is quite 
inexplicable upon reasonable hypoth- 
esis. The Puyallup Indians are a civ- 
ilized and self-supporting people, own- 
ing a small reservation of about 18,000 \ 
acres upon Puget Sound, close to the 
city of Tacoma. They asked only fo r 
that to which they were justly entitled 
under the terms of their treaty — aright 
to the individual possession of their 
land by a permanent title. But, as has 
been so frequently the case r there were 
influential men'who coveted the fertile 
lands of these thrifty people; powerful 
leverage was brought to bear upon the 
Government to have the Indians re- 
moved and their appeal for patents re- 
Through the intervention of 
Senator Dawes and the alertness of 
Prof. Painter, at Washington, this in- 
iquitous scheme ims unmasked and a 
promise was secured from the new ad- 
ministration that the patents so long 
withheld should be issued. Eight months 
have elapsed since this assurance was ■ 
given, and only now has that promise 
been performed. Strong pressure has 
been brought to bear upon the present 
authorities, as upon those formerly in 
power, to prevent the performance of so 
plain a duty to the Puyallup Indians, 
but not with the same success. This 
act of justice upon the- part of Secretary 
Lamar, which we can only regret has 
been so long delayed, will be dul» ap 7 
predated by the friends of the Indians. 



A Branch of the Indian Rights' As- 
sociation formed at Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the 
I; R. A. spent Saturday, Jan. 16th and 
Sunday, Jan. 17th, at Princeton, N. J. 
The visit was made at the instance and 
through the earnest cooperation of Mr. 
Wm. M. Langdon, a student in the 



DENTISTBY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore, . 

begs to intorm the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he has resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Hampton. Office 
on King Street, opposite Barnes Hotel. 
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Ihcldents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton. 

Snowballs ! 

"Those lemon tarts" are the latest 
from the cooking class. 

"Fish-pond" is the new popular game 
at the Wigwam. 

One of the patrons of the Indian 
Reading Room is making a study of 
"Character," by the English moralist 
Samuel Smiles. 

The boys of the Normal School held 
their last debate on Senator Dawes' bill 
for opening to settlement a part of the 
Sioux Reservation. 

The Winona "piano fund" is grow- 
ing slowly but surely by the sale of 
small articles of Indian work and of 
Indian paintings. A visitor the other 
day made purchases to' the value of 
$2.50 and declined change for a $5.00 
bill. 

The new .folding doors between the 
Assembly Room and the Sewing Room 
at Winona are a great convenience, 
practically increasing the seating ca- 
pacity for Literary and Prayer meet- 
ings. It has been proposed to enlarge 
the Wigwam Assembly Room, which 
is somewhat crowded, in a similar way. 

Miss Collins, foV ten years a mission- 
ary of the A. M. A. in Dakota, is mak- 
ing us a visit. Her experience will no 
doubt be helpful to us in the way of 
criticism and suggestion, and it is de- 
lightful to our children to see one so 
well acquainted with their language, 
their homes and themselves. Miss Col- 
lins has a series of engagements to ad- 
dress churches and associations on the 
Indian question. 



From the Omahas. 

My dear teacher: I write a letter to 
you. I thought of Hampton all time. 
I didn't go farther at all in my lessons. 
When I come here I sick three time. 
Omahas paper for our land. My fa. 

< trier got me land, good land. My dear 
friend, I want you help me about some- 
thing. Will you please sent three rub. 
ber boots and something to wear in 
night. I two little sister and my fa- 
ther going sent them to mission. My 
father tell me to think about God, he 

I think about too. My father when he 
think about, glad. My father want 
letter from you. I want one too. 

From your . Guv Stabler. 
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"Inspection" at the Wigwam. 

At 9.40 o'clock on Sunday morning 
every Hampton student is expected to 
be in his room, and boy and room to 
be in irreproachable order for "Sunday 
morning inspection." Let us see the 
Indians at home. 

We step briskly out of the keen fros- 
ty air into the battered hallway of Di- 
vision A., where the smaller boys live. 
There is a great scampering of feet on 
the uncarpeted stairs, and two very mi- 
nute youngsters stand and give the 
military salute, with a vain attempt at 
perfect gravity, as we knock and enter. 
"That sheet is not quite straight, is it?" 
"Suppose you were to dust the top of 
that trunk," and then Miss T. dp- 
lights their hearts by the promise of 
a picture for their wall, as a reward for 
absolute neatness the next Sunday. 
Another boy apparently about three 
feet high, in a room some three feet 



square, evidently has theories on the 
subject of ventilation, forhe stands un- 
moved, in • the strongest kind of a 
draught. "Did you make that bed 
youiself? it looks very well .indeed," 
and so on and so on. On the whole, 
Division A does itself credit, and we 
proceed to Division B. 

Our janitor's room is a model, and 
as Mr. S. remarks, "must be an excel- 
lent object lesson to the boys when 
they come in 10 borrow a match !" The 
mantel lambrequins and other ele- 
gances give it'an air of refinement, and 
the appliances lor the toilet are notice- 
ably nice. Pictures on the walls of 
nearly all the rooms above the high 
pine wainscoting, give an idea of the 
taste of the occupants, and are usually 
a medley of illuminated texts, full page 
illustrations from Harper s Weekly, pho- 
tographs of the school, tin-types of 
friends, chromos and Christmas cards. 
One boy has the latest London styles 
from a fashion magazine, another a 
decidedly lackadaisical group of the 
■Christian Graces," and still a third 
some vigorous drawing and very In- 
jloring in horses, hunters and 
buffalo. 

There are school books. Bibles, and 
the "Story of the Bible" on almost ev- 
ery table or mantelpiece; but here is a 
room with a modest shelf of poets as 
well— Longfellow, Cowper, Tennyson 
and Bryant ! There is also a portrait 
of Longfellow on the wall, and a violin 
in the corner. Next door we find an- 
other violin, with the music of "Home, 
Sweet Home" lying beside it, and a 
quantity of brilliantly colored Indian 
arrows give a decorative finish to the 
apartment. In another the mirror is 
accidentally hung upside down. "Do 
you stand on yourhead whenyou brush 

your hair?" Mr. inquires; and the 

inmates appreciate the joke ! The very 
exactly made beds in the pleasant 
room of two of our best carpenters 
suggests the remark that they "make 
their beds by rule !" Here are also 
some photographs of public buildings 
in Washington— a memento of last 
year's Northern tour. The American 
flag occasionally waves over the bed 
or the wardrobe, and hints at a hope 
that our boys may be citizens some 
day. 

The appearance of the young men 
themselves is certainly pleasant to be= 
hold. The becoming uniform, the neat 
boots and linen, the bright, intelligent 
faces fill us with pride, and while the 
salute is not always given with mili- 
tary precision, it is on the whole credit- 
able. 

The furniture is not invariably above 
criticism— here, for instance, is a mir- 
ror which certainly cannot encourage 
vanity in its possessor, and there a bed 
which looks considerably smaller than 
the boy who stands beside it ! But as 
a rule, there is comfort, neatness, and 
a degree of taste displayed. Ir. the en- 
deavor to say something pleasant, we 
do, occasionally, make a mistake as 

when Miss exclaims over a "pretty 

afghan" which is in fact otir youug 
friend's rather ample "comforter." We 

klu .1 ... 1 li .-I r'tt with a CDn«onf cut- 



One Saturday Evening. 

"Saturday evenings" at Winona are 
not always very accurately described 
by the names of the various "Clubs" 
and "Societies" which arrange the pro- 
grammes. We sometimes take a wick- 
ed satisfaction in announcing "Tem- j 
perance meeting this evening — we shall 
have a report of ihe Lend-a-Hand Club 
and marching afterward," or "This is 
our evening for Debate— there will be 
songs and recitations." "A good time" j 
is Veally all that is expected, and it | 
seldom' fails to be realized. 

\ last Saturday evening was no- 
ble for a variety of literary a/id 

JC al exercises. Poems were read I 

— one young girl giving the whole of 1 
"Curfew Shall not Ring To-night" to a 1 
spell-bound audience, and our poetry- 
loving Senior reading with admirable 
expression Longfellow's beautiful 
"Ladder of Angels." "Three boys" 
rolled out several college songs with 
humorous emphasis A row of little 
girls recited in concert old "Independ- 
ence Day." A number of boys gave a 
good recitation of a dialogue called 
"The Emigrants," which in spite of our 
enjoyment, suggested to our minds at 
least, the painful contrast between 
Am ,-rica as a refuge for the poor for- 
eigner and America as a home for her 
own native people. 

A letter was read from "Sitting Bull's 
Camp," which shall be given as a se- 
quel to ihe pathetic one published last 
onlh: 



temptation out there, but we can ask our 
Great Father to help us and not lead us in- 
to the temptation." 

Is it surprising that a gentleman, a ' 
stranger to us, who had been asking a 
I few minutes before "Can the Indians 
j do anything at all ?" rose up from this 
meeting deeply roused and interested, 
I and we may hope, an earnest convert 
' to Indian education. 

I . — 

"Settled Down to Business." 

The following testimony to thegood 
sense ot an Indian youth who bore 
while at/O Hampton a varying reputa- 
tion ana is naturally restless and dis- 
contented, may be looked upon as en- 
couraging: 

"K — came over to see me yesterday. He 
had come down to Bismarck- to buy some 
material for his house. He says lie has ta- 
ken up 160 acres of land, has built a log 
house and has some land broken, that he is 
chopping wood this winter and intends to 
break up a good deal of land next* spring. 
He has a cow and a pig and hopes to re- 
ceive a yoke of oxen from the agent .next 
spring as he hears that the "Great Father'' 
intends to send some domesticanimals to 
the Fort Berthold Agency.. KL_ looks 
like a ''country man"— citizens' clothes, 
short hair, and talks bravely. ' I am inclin- 
ed to think that he has settled down to 
business and should not be surprised if he 
proved to be a success— financially, any- 
how !" 



retire, nevertheless, with a sense of sat 
isfaction. "Will they keep it up out 
West, where there is no Sunday morn 

ing inspection?" Miss inquires 

"Well, I have seen log cabins look as 
well as these rooms — and I have seen 
a great many that didn't 1" 



"I received your kind letter and the nice 
Christmas letter you sent. It was very kind 
of you all teachers to remember me, even 

from our dear Miss E . who I thought 

didn't know that I was doing something. 

» I tell you. Miss R , 1 enjoyed 

much for the poor children were so 
pleased with their presents, we had the mer- 
riest kind of a Christmas at the littleschool 
house, given altogether by the good- Hamp- 
ton teachers, and that was the children's 
first merry Christmas they had in all their 
lives." 

After this there is a little hush, then 
a small boy's brief comic recitation, 
which is hailed with great applause, and 
a song by three of the girls. The voices 
noticeably gained in quality and 
compass since Mr. Rathbun's era of 
musical teaching. The ptfrfect atten- 
tion and exuberant good humor of our 
audience is always inspiring. 

Almost at the last, one of our 
young men who has been here for 
several years, but has the reputation of 
a doer rather than a speaker, delivers 
his maiden speech, and surprises us by 
his excellent voice and presence. 

"We all know that is very hard to stand 
up and say something, but, my friends, just 
think about your homes and see how hard 
it is out there, and I don't think this, so 
very hard, to stand among ourselves and 
say something. My friends, let us look 
back to the dark place, and there our peo- 
ple are living and they cannot see very well 
the light, and we know that they are wait- 
ing for us. And so, my friends, let us try 
our best while we are here and learning all 
we can in order to use all we can to help 
our poor people when we go back to them; 
and we must try very hard and stand against 
them and try to lift them up and show to 
them the better ways and the better road 
and the tight, so they can follow. We know 
that it is very hard for them to try to fol- 
low the white men's way, and we all know 
how hard it is when we first try to follow 
the white men's way and it is the same to 
them. But some ot them are trying very 
hard to stand up, but sometimes some of 
them are fall otf because they did not hold 
anything strong. 

Now some of them are trying to raise 
something themselves. 1 , think it is good 
for them to try very hard and raise some- 
thing for themselves, so if the Govern ent 
of the United States did not give them any 
food then they can work and raise some- 
thing for themselves. 

My friends, when you go back to your 
own people then I think you are the ones 
who are going to lead the people in the 
right; and if we try very hard and get good 
education, then perhaps we can teach our 
people as well as the white people teach 
them. We know that it is very hard for us 
to lead our people or teach them ir: the 
right way, and we know that there is great 



He Wants to Teach. 

Winnebago, Nebraska. 

Miss C _ ■ 

Your letter reached me some time 
ago. and I will write a short letter in return. 
I am almost ashamed of myself to (ay that 
I am not engaged in the good work. / It is 
not because that I don't want to— but 1 • 
am not teaching because my father is so 
that I have to carry on his work. At first 
when I was at school I never thought of 
teaching, hut since I have been home and 
seen the position of Indians here and else- 
where. I have made up my mind to do what 
I can towards uplifting the Indians from 
that low position that they are in, but I am 
sorry I could not commence this year. I 
think before I commence I have to go back 
3 Hampton in the spring and finish. I went 
way before school closed. 
I wanted to write to you long beforenhis, 
but being busy harvesting I couldn'tt until 
now. — — is home not doing much, but 
don't seem to want to teach. If I was in her 
place 1 would have gone to teach long ago. 
Yours Respectfully, 

St. C. 




STATUE OF "LIBERTY E8LIUUTEMSG TEE WORLD." 

More Money Needed. 

TV Committee In charge of the const ruction 
of the nedeMal am! the erection <.f the Msitue, 
In order t <> rivitte fund* lor 
ltM completion, have prepared, from 
model furnish.'. 1 hv tin: artM. :i ,'<<-/ in.- Air.-* 
-immure SLitueite which ih-y :itv uVllvei liif- 
MihsiTih.'i-s lhir.M--lu.-nt. the I i.ited Mates at 



the following prfo 



i in AWffM.-thc 



Statue bronzed; IVdoial. nickel -llvered.-tt 
Olio Oollur eitoli. delivered. 

No. 2 Stiiuetit , in '■nine nirtiil, 
high, lieautlfullv bronzed and irekele. , :.t 
J£lVO l>olIUl*H C-llOll. d.lSveied. 
%o, 8 Statuette, Uoin- hu- h„ > high, tin-ly 
Msed.Statue bronzed, rr-leslui. lienvlly 

letters of commendation. , 

TheAVu. Tort World Fund of $100 OW com- 
nicies the PedeMul, hut It n .■-Itinut.d that 
SM.Q00 b ret nco.lod Hi pay for the Iron fatten- 
Injrs and the erection ol ihe Statue A 

Llb, r.,l .ub«crlptlon« for the Miniature Statu- 
ettes will produce the desired amount. 

Addres*, with remittance, 

RICHARD BTJTfcBR, Secretary, 
American Commlttea of the statue of Liberty, 
33 Mereor Street, New York. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



An Army Officer's View of Indian 
Civilization and Education. 

From a Lecture by Caff. Henry tfomeyn, U S. A. 

What to do with the Indian has been one 
of the problems that have occupied the 
public mind from the time when the first 
white man landed on the shores of the 
New World. The Spaniard, prompt in deeds 
of rapine and blood, applied the sword to 
the Gordian knot, and at the same lime 
tried to reunite the widely sundered cord 
by laying on its remnants the symbol of 
Heaven's good will to men. Chivalrous 
Captain John Smith found the "salvages" of 
Virginia at times more than a match for 
his colonists, and King Philip baffled for a 
time all the military skill and strength of 
the Pilgrims. But. here, as in other coun- 
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pie faith in their words. Imagine that most 
of them looked upon us as no better than 
wild beasts, fit only to be destroyed, and 
gave us no encouragment to make our- 
selves better, but rather strove to seduce 
and debauch us and overreach our ignor- 
ance at every turn. What would we do? 
Would we not carry a heritage of hate in 
our hearts for those who had thus wronged 
us. arid wage unceasing war against them ? 
Would we not distrust every attempt to in- 
duce us to change our course, and say, as 
did Silting Bull to General Terry in 1878:— 
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:st battalions, and the 
anks oi the pale face have 
driven nis iea Drother from one after an- 
other of hi. strongholds, till he is to-day 
wholly girt with a cordon of civilization 
from which there is no escape. The choice 
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It is much cheaper to educate an Indiar 
boy than to allow him to grow up in sav- 
agery and vice, and then fight or feed him 
Many of the states of the Union have en- 
acted laws for compulsory education, and 
levy the necessary taxes for its support. 
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ronts him. and unless ne is in some min- 
er convinced that the fBrmer will be for 
is benefit, the latter will take its course, 
nd in a short time— counting time in its 
ntirety—he will have ceased to be. 
But he is tenacious of life. On the soil 
iven him, as he believes, bv the Great 
pirit. he makes his stamj,- and though in 
le end worsted in every ,var, he makes it 
Dstly to his conquerors, gets "skin, for 
tin." and sends desolation to many homes 
What shall we do with him? Shall we 
p up this costly and barbarous practice 
eating and slaughter, sure in 
me ena 10 recoil upon ourselves, or, while 
we are looking abroad for fields of mission 
labor, shall we look nearer home'also, strive 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, and 
though his skin may be of a more tawny 
hue than our own. believe that, in the sight 
of God. his soul is as precious as our own. 
We have struck off the shackles of the 
slave, and put him in the pathway of 
knowledge.— Why not put the red man on 
the same road. 

Since 177S, when the first treaty of -this 
Government with any Indian tribe was made 
with the Dclawares. six hundred and forty- 
seven treaties have been made with th" dif- 
ferent tribes within our borders. In over 
ninety per cent, of these treaties, clauses 
relating to education have appeared. Of 
this ninety per cent, not ten per cent have 
been complied with, and it has not been 
these clauses alone that have not been kept.' 
Indeed bad we dared to break faith with i ln 
civilized nations as we have with the Indian 
we should have had continual war. and been 
held up justly to the execration of the whole 
civilized world. 

History furnishes but few worse records 
uelty to the weaker parly, than that of 



literacy h. 
mscussion. If states c 
cation of children with 
cannot the General ( 
same for its wards ? And if citizens of a 
state can be taxed to educate its children, 
why should not the proceeds of sales of un- 
used Indian lands educate Indian youth ? 
The Nez Perces war of 1877, lasted less than 
six months and cost a little less than $300,- 
000, besides the oay of troops and over five 
hundied lives. You can place one hundred 
young men old enough to take up arms and 
go on raids, at Hampton or Carlisle or 
Lawrence, and keep thenuthere for a year, 
out of harm's way. learning good and un- 
learning evil, gaining a knowledge not only 
of books, but of how to earn an honest liv- 
ing, for less than that war cost in money, 
by violence; and the 



as has been found too often, that the house 
is no sooner built than some greedy white 
man casts upon it covetous eyes and de- 
clares that "the Indian must go." 

An army officer writing of the Indians of 
the Pacific slope, says of the Klamaths: 
"They are industrious and temperate; ener- 
getic and progressive; friendly to the whites 
and loyal to the government of the United 
Mates. They have all adopted the customs 
ol the whites, and. as far as they arc able, 
their modes of living. Considering that it 
is not twenty-five years since they first came 
in contact with civilized people, they have 
made remarkable progress in civilized life. 
They are aniious to work and are good 
laborers. TheV find considerable work out- 
side their reservations, among the whites, 
making rails and hay, hauling'lumber. cut- 
ting cord wood and logs for saw mills; con- 
tributing in their way, largely to the sup- 
port of their families." Similar ' testimony 
as to other tribes in that locality is borne 
by officers and civilians. The Indian when 
willing to work is not always allowed to or 
given full wages. 

When once located, education can be 
made compulsory. He needs educating in 
everything pertaining to civilized life. Em- 
ployment of brains and of hands does much 
to destroy the devil's workshop. 
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little miss in a Connecticu 
town, think that fighting 
regular hour every mornin . 

I do not remember seeing a dozen offi- 
cers who did want an Indian war. We know 
—many of us by sad experience— that such 
wars mean hard work, hard fare, exposure 
to summer's heat and winter's cold, wounds 
and. to many, death; and that, do as we 
may, we get but few thanks.' 

But 1 have known of, and can name, in- 
stances where white men who have wanted 
the lands of peaceful Indians, or who had 
grain for which they wanted the market 
which the presence of troops in their vicin- N 
ity would create, would deliberately com- 
mit some outrage, on purpose to bring on 
hostilities and thus create the desired mar- 
ket for their produce, or employment for 
transportation; and then, in the minds of 
people more distant /from the scene, the 
army and the Indian/must share the blame. 
Then war is declared, the aid of the army 
must be called in, a/id perhaps a contpany 
of the very men whiise cupidity and brutal- 
ity brought it on. be organized to assist; and 
the tax-payers ol the country must pay the 
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misfortune that the historians have all been 
of the conquering race, and but few of them 
free from all prejudice; and the same may 
be said of the readers of that history. Few 
of us like to be told of our shortcomings. 
We are ready enough to hold whole tribes 
responsible for the theft or murder com- 
mitted by single members, but when we as 
a nation are held accountable for the law- 
lessness of some of our citizens, a different 
face is put upon the matter, and public 
opinion is too apt to say "It's only an In- 
dian." Then comes a war. with its attendant 
horrors, and the country rings with the cry 
for revenge, and with denunciation of the 
"blood-thirsty savage." 

I do not want to be understood as an 
apologist for Indian cruelty and barbarism 
I have seen enough of them to melt a heart 
of stone with sympathy for the tortured 
captive, and draw tears from eyes that have 
not known sorrow. I do not claim that the 
Indian is an embryo saint, only waiting de- 
velopment. I regard him as a very greaT 
sinner, capable of breaking every command 
ment m the decalogue, and all laws human 
or divine.fyJBut put yourself in his place. 
Imagine, if you can, that you had never 
heard the glad tidings of a Savior and sal- 
vation, never been told of the golden rule 
never had read "Thou shalt riot kill. Thou 
Shalt not steal, Thou shalt not covet,"; that 
you had been taught that to be a great war- 
rior is the noblest end of life, that wealth 
is better if stolen than acquired in any 
other way, that an enemy is to be destroy- 
ed if possible, by any means; imagine that 
we claimed as a heritage the land where our 
fathers had dwelt and we had birth, and 
that another race stronger in numbers' and 
in knowledge came in and attempted to 
take possession, and, without, in many 
cases, any acknowledgment of prior owner- 
ship on our part, they should proceed to 
" "1 such portion as they thought 



penses of ten of the 
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lowing them in the field for three months 
The question is often asked does the fn- 
dian appreciate what is done for him ? The 
Indian has been so often lied to and de- 
frauded by his pale-faced brother that, nat- 
urally cautious and conservative and slow 
of belief, he has grown wary and untrust- 
ing. But. on the other hand, he sees that 
the white race increases and his decreases, 
'.hat their knowledge is power and his ig- 
rance is weakness, and while he may say 
that he is too old to change, his children 
may do so. There are no children al Hamp- 
ton or Carlisle to-day who are not there 
with the consent of their parents or friends, 
and ion times that number could be had for 
school attendance if there were room to 
place them. Among the northern Chey- 
--- located near Fort Keogh. Montana, 
s a demand for teachers at their own 
homes which they are now building. Put 
yourself in his place again. Would you has- 
ten to trust with your children the race who 
nine times out of ten had cheated you in 
your dealings with them? Wouldn't you 
consider first before you gave your children 
ny of the tribes to tncir carc . to °e educated in manners 
' 'ppi to new [ and customs directly opposed to those you 



posed to land 
portance will cease. 

The corner stone of any Indian system 
should be "equal and exact justice to and 
for all." red or white. Punish as severely 
the white thief who steals an Indian's horse 
as the red one who steals a white man's. Re- 
sponsibility to law would soon obliterate po- 
lygamy and tend to cement family relations. 

To have full protection in law, the In- 
dian must stand before it on a lull equality 
with his white brothers, have the right to 
sue as well as to be sued, the right to sit 
on juries when one of hi? race is party to 
the case. If he has the ballot, he becomes 
object of saving interest to the pollic- 



itation. 

u-.wier say to me savage. "We can and we 
wdl be more savage and blood-thirsty than 
you and openly proclaim a war and pol- 
icy ol extermination with all its penalties 
to the exterminated in this -world, and to 
the exterminator ip the next— and so be 
consistent- or else treat the Indian as a 
man; ignorant and savage, but still a man; 
with a soul for which, so well as for yours 
and mine. Christ has died. and. concerning 
whom the Judge of all may sav to us, 50ml 
day, "The voice of thy brother's blood cri- 
eth unto me from the ground " 
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d your fathers before you had followed 
But those who have sent children to 
Hampton and Carlisle do appreciate what 
is being done for them. Their influence is 
already widely felt, and scores of Indian pa- 
rents bless the white man who has taken 
their children and shown them how to be 
true men and women. 

The army officer last on duty at Ha 
ton as commaffdant of cadets, who was 
trusted two years ago with the duty of 
selecting children for the school from the 
different agencies along the Missouri river, 
said: "Among the most prominent advo- 
cates of education among the Indians whom 
I met were Sitting Bull. Crow King and 
other chiefs of the Sioux, children from 
whose bands arc already at Eastern schools. 
They seemed to be thoroughly imbued with 
a desire to learn the white man's road and 
how to make a living. War and hunting 
have failed them and they are brought face 
to face with the issue— education or exter- 
mination." 

This makes the time more propitious than 
any has been before, and fair, honest deal- 
ing will be appreciated by the majority. 

I would arrange the measures necessary 
for Indian civilization in something like the 
following order; 

1st. Homes, and ownership of their lands 
in severalty; titles to be inalienable for 
twenty or twenty-five years. 
■ 2nd. Education, religious and secular, 
and in manual labor. 
3d. Dropping all tribal relations; 
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we have enough of ignorant suffrage; the | be 
educational qualification would make him ! tancc of 
the more anxious to get education, and help ! miles, it 
make him the better citizen. 

The poor Mahometan said; 
justice is worth seventy year 
The Indian does not want le: 
he does want more justice. 

All these things cannot be done at once. 
We boast of our civilization. It is the pro- 
duct ol thousands of years of effort with a 
crown of eighteen centuries of Christianity; 
nnd we have wild and bad blood in us still 
We have only to look back in history to 
see our forefathers roaming the sunny- 
plains of France, or the for-, sts of Germany 
or Britain, raiding on the weak and defense- 
less, and like our untutored savage of to- 
day, recognizing no law but that of the 
stronger. 

Why should we be interested in saving 



A Missionary Journey. 

Crossing the Plains— '„ CanTp „„ tkt Grand 
Iliver— Dakota Weather Sii;ns---A Service 
Among Heathen— Wanted. A Man. 
St. Stephen's Mission-. Dakota. | 

October 10, 18S5. f • I 
It occurs to me that even the experienced 
' may accept a hint or two from 
ho has acquired through cen- 
the keenest sense oflocali- 
ost compact out - 
odd. We have 
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dealing with the individual. 

4th. Equality with whites before the 
law. 

5th. Citizenship and the ballot for those 
who can pass an educational test. 

I do not believe in the total segregation 
of the racesi Experience shows that the 
isolation of any race has not tended to its 
highest development. Friendly and inti- 
mations with those who have enjoyed 



they would never have use for; that, when 'uperior advantages is one of the best. means 
we had perforce acceded to their demands of our , own advancement. Many are already 
and made for ourselves new homes, we were at w ' but where there is no fixity often- 
again^ordercd to move on, again defrauded ure or individual titles, there is no encour- 
by their superior intelligence and our sim- ' "K^" 1 to building a house only to find, 
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4econd; humanity demands it. 
hird; The gospel of Christ demands it. 
We profess to be the followers of Him who 
died for all men. We boast of our light and 
our knowledge. ■ That light and knowledge 
we owe to Christianity. 
"Shall -we to men benighted. 

The lamp of life deny ?" 
Do you wonder, as some have, at such 
words from the lips of a soldier? "All that 
we are is the result of what we have- 
thought, ' is an old Hindoo saying, and 
none have thought, more deeply on this 
subject than have army officers, who. year 
after year, are brought face to face 1 ' * 
these people, and their control. 

My own ideas are the result of seventeen 
years of constant familiarity with then 
all situations; in peaceful camps; through 
three wars; among all the wild tribes east of 
the Rocky mountains, from Texas to Mani- 
toba; stationed for three years among the 
lized tribes in Indian Territory; twice 
in charge of numbers of prisoners of war; 
and. for more than three years in charge of 
Indian pupils at Hampton Institute, where 
first the present system of manual labor ed- 
ucation had a fair trial. I confess that at 
my first contact with Indian wretchedness. 
I had no hope for the future of the race. 
Now, I see none other than the plan I have 
tried to lay before you. 

Many — perhaps most — of the people of 
the eastern portion of the country, think 
that the army wants wars with the Indians. 
Some Congressmen, judging from their ut- 
terances, think that if the army is not ev- 
ery day actively employed it is inefficient 
and should be disbanded. Some, like the 



to Standing Rock and return, a dis- 
- -bout a hundred and seventy-five 
.,,..„, ... an Indian Jumber wagon, lined 
with a motley collection of buffalo robes and 
patch-work quilts, Indian lodge-poles pro- 
jecting from behind, an Indian, or rather a 
half-breed driver, with his wife and child on 
the front, seat, and an Indian pony, meek 
but enduring, bringing up the rear We 
have sleu>-,n a tepee; we have eaten bacon 
and coffee pounded in a bag, and fried "In- 
dian bread"— the staples of prairie fare— but 
let us also confess >o lobster salad, pickles 
and pound-cake and other luxuries of an ad- 
vanced civilization. This mixture of front- 
ic simplicity and eastern abundance, with 
an aboriginal flavor thrown in. is no less the 
height of picturesqueness than the perfec- 



fort. 

I, wish I could describe our first evening's 
camp on the Grand river. It is sunset ; the 
air is still and cold ; the pale yellow cotton- 
woods on the river bank are reflected in the 
glassy waters ; there is a yellow light in the 
western sky. Wood, water, grass-^these are 
the three necessaries— and Baptistc finds 
them all in a lovely sheltered hollow, close 
to the river; "for," says the experienced 
missionary, "I always let an Indian choose 
his own camping ground." Swiftly, silently 
our driver unbuckles the harness, and throw- 
ing the bridles over his arm, leads his horses 
to the water and then tethers them out along 
the bluffs. In a minute or two the saddle is 
off the grey pony and he, too. is grazing at 
a little distance. A tin pail of water makes 
its appearance in camp, and the snapping 
of twigs and resonant blows of a hatchet 
from the neighboring thicket predict ag8bd* 
ly store of fire-wood. Boxes of provisions, 
rolls of blankets, and a few kitchen utensils 
are scattered about in the long brown grass. 
On one of the piles Julia has summarily 
planted her baby— a genuine Indian baby, 
which never cries- and is dexterously ar- 
ranging the lodge-poles in a conical 'form, 
tying them together at the top in an incom- 
prehensible fashion. Then a shapeless roll of 
white canvas isdraggjtl forward. its peak tast- 
enedtotheend of anp»erlongpoleand raised 
to the apex of the cone— and, as if by magic, 
the beautiful and convenient Dakota lodge 
rises complete in the wilderness, its little 
nest of pole ends projecting from the top. 
its aperture for the exit of the smoke, with 
a flap ingeniously arranged according to the 
direction of the wind, its lower triangular 
opening by way of a door, closing at will by 
means of slits and wooden pegs. Crowbar 
and hatchet and the plentiful use of tent-pins 
soon make our shelter secure — rugs and buf- 
falo robes within carpet the soft grass, and 
Baptiste, oh his knees in the middfe. is coax- ' 
ing a heap of splinters into a blue; a wreath 
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of blue smoke 



i the top- 
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nds through the opening 
e at home! Julia boils 
I broil the 



iffi 



the tu: 



ed light 



potato' 

steak and unpa 
to a pointed st 

of the fire, and in tne course 01 >n nour or 
so we are all reclining on our rugs .11 Orien- 
tal ease, supping with keenest zest in the 
drowsy warmth of our lodge. If the night 
prove cold we h.tve only to replenish our 
fire, and what with an aoundancc of blankets, 
nothing could be more comfortable. 

The morning, indeed, is white with frost, 
and we notice the curious fact that it is cold- 
est just after sunrise. 

The caprices and paradoxes of Dakota 
weather are infinitely amusing. "We shall 
have rain soon," says our missionary guide, 
"there's not a cloud in the sky !" Or, "the 
sky has clouded over; it's going to clear!" 
In the course of the morning I learn all the 
signs of the heavens and Hie l ire of the 
prairie — chiefly 
English 



Mr. Swift rei 
detects a filn 



of while vapor 



lign of cold and usu, 
east a very high ' 



lly of 1 



iingupo 



wrealh 



elts 



nd the 



to read and teach them the Lord's Prayer, sped these phenomena, and their proud The gathering darkness of night and storm, 
the creed, and other parts of the Dakota : owner easily gets pe: mit to sell. There are rising wind, and lightning flashing as only 
prayer-book, with a few hymns.' He will J 143 head ol cattle in Antelope's band, all fat, I this out-west lightning can. in great double 
begin to hold simple services in his log cab- 



By and by "he will turn it into a rude 
school house and chapel, and will build a 
small frame house to live in. It will be sev- 
eral years before he takes the final step, and 
puts up the church building which the In- 
dians have learned to use and to appreciate. 
He now has his people scattered on farms of 
their own. living in log houses ; he keeps a 
day-school for the children in the original 
log-cabin. His wife has taught the women 
to sew and to keep house and has probibly 
done more than he for the civilization of the 
settlement." 

We have reached two round-topped hills, 
or pajiklir- the pretty native word— divided 
by a deep ravine. On the opposite bluff 
rises the lonely mission-house— on this con- 
gregate the tents of' the Dakolas. Julia 
stops in the campto make a fresh store of In- 
dian bread— a sort of doughnut unsweeten- 
wagon and equip: 



anges. 



antrrfals. ''Lean kine" have no arches across a quarter of the sky, called a 
these rich prairies and sheltered j halt. On a low butte above his house, an 
rheir own-rs seem to take pride in ! old Indian was posing, his tall form in gi- 
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eed 



ed, 



We anticipate taking our midday rest at 
St. Elizabeth's— an Episcopal mission newly 
planted on the border of the large Standing | (; 
Rock reserve, under the charge of Philip 
Deloria, the Indian deacon who chanced to 
be our fellow-passenger on a Missouri river 
steamboat. So soon -as we have exhausted 
the subjects of "plains" weather and "trails;" 
the curious depressions or "wallows" which, 
with tin occasional whitening skull attached 
to a pair of jet hlack horns, remind us of 
the vanished buffalo; the interesting sea- 
fossils found on these high lands; the ec- 
centric customs of the chien du prairie. 
wrongly so-called, and other fascinating lo- 
cal topics, the discussion sctstowardiadeep- 
er channel. It-is seldom that we get a re- 
ally interesting view of the "conversion of 
the heathen, "-a view with any breatdh, prac- 
tical wisdom or human nature about it. Not 
that the missionaries do not possess these 
qualities— it is very evident that some of 
them do— but the traditions of Oie churches 
seem carefully to have excluded ah expres- 
sion of them from the lifeless records ol in- 
fant baptisms, the weakly scntimentalisnis 
and burden of ecclesiastical detail which 
form the staple of our So-called "mi 
literature." The healthy mind car 
to wonder what may be the actual living re- 
lation of "the church" to the undeveloped 
but logical intellect of the "pagan" red man. 
It is refreshing to observe the earnest 
__ t 1:1. _ \4- c...;r, ,t,.. 



"foot to St. Elizabeths, 
lor the sake ol variety, on 
inverting a strap and buck- 
and the high horn of the 
mmcl, much to the pony's 
the delight of the simple 
vho treat me with genuine 



eration, quite as 
niuit be.) an obje 



,n!e 



k gravely the 

rest of the party. Mr. Swift deep in conver- 
sation with John Grass, a mild, dignified old 
man. and the intelligent "chief" of this band 
- and thus the incongruous cavalcade pro- 
ceeds toward the deserted mission. 
In Hartford Courant. El.AINK GoODALE, 



and understand their value. I gantic relief, his blanket and long hair flap- 

Mact Bear's district, which we visit next on 1 ping and streaming in the wind; one hand 
our long drive over the reservation, has been ! raised above his head, he faced each quarter 
loss fortunate this year, all their crops having | of the heavens in turn, praying for mercy to 
been destroyed by hail. In ihechief 



■the 



. ho 



.ill 



bags of last year's 
their provident 
il f.ireheadedne-is 



1 offer 



. pleasa 



. y of the families were car 

in their tcWes to gather cherries 
use. among them the mother a 
sisters of one of our girls at Hamp 
Bear himself has twenty-one head of cattle 
and eight horses. He "tries to live like a 
white mar.," but linds some embarrassment 
in the possession of two wives! He car.not 
decide which to put away, and the times of 
his ignorance are winked at by the authori- 
ties of church and State. His mind may be 
somewhat biased by the fact that if either 
should go. she would by Indian law take 
with her a sh.irc of his cattle and horses pro- I 
portioned to the number of her children, j 
His progreSMvencss is proved, however, by 
his kindness to both wives, refraining from 
the Indian custom of beating them on the 
general principal that a wife needs a whip- 
ping once in so often. 

How shall 1 describe the beauty and excitc- 



diately down fi 

hospitality of his house, like the saint of old 
who left the heavenly vision in his cell to 
: to learn j minister to the strangers at his gale — let us 
ping out hope he had corresponding reward. We 
or winter gladly hurried to the shelter he offered us in 
id prelty | his new unoccupied house, while the women 
.on. Mad of the family, dressed all in white, flitted in 
of cattle I and out of the door like spirits of the storm, 
ve like a I The flashes and- peals grew more vivid and 
Irequent. There came a dash of 



ol the 



; up: 



heard the old medicine r 
side shouting/ 'Wasoo! Wasoo! "— Hail! Hail! 
We rushed t$ the door to listen to what I 
shall never forget— the sound of a hail storm, 
not falling, but passing by high in the air: 
a strange, awful, continuous roar, more like 
wind than thunder, but with a ringing sound 
unlike either, all its terrible own — the ice 
stones hurtling and shrieking along oh their 
errand of doom. Five minutes more and 
the stars were shining clear in the path* of 
the storm We thanked our hospitable 
heathen and, glad that his fields were 
cd this time, took our own 
day news came of the deva 
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Among the Dakotas. 

STANDING ROCK AND DEVIL'S LAKE— OLD 
ANTELOPE'S MARCH— MAD UEAR'S DILEM- 
MA—NOT SO " MONOTONOUS "—A FARM 
SCHOOL. THEVOICEOF A HAIL STORM - -TEN 
LITTLE INDIANS — RETURN ED HAMPTON 
STUDENTS— CANNON HALL CREEK. 
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U the Agricultural Pair in Minneapolis 
ce years ago some of tlf?-$tanding Rock 
lians took part in a spectacular "March 
Civilization," bringing up the rear, as they 
re the wildest representatives of the native. I not know how u 
lerican present. Chief Antelope, being ^out here I have 
orator as well as a "big Chief." was ap- i the "monotony" 
ry I pointed to receive the banner won by Bur- | indeed They c 
-■' leigh county, Dakota, for the best agricul- j that would grow 
tural products exhibited by that Territory. | On our way h 
Receiving it with grace and dignity, he said ; | tour we passed t 
We Indians have helped Burleigh county : has fifty head ol 



the rolling hills ; plunging 
gulcnes by a sidling rot] 
momently to capsize our 
and send it broi 
its gallant captai 
danger, holding it with one strong hand 
while his passengers throw their combined 
weight on the opposite side ; fording rivers, 
scrambling up impossible banks, picking our 
way among innumerable hills, down inter- 
lacing ravine*, coming out.on precipitous 
blurts high above the Missouri ; pausing for 
a glorious view, then turning to find the 
right way down ; threading tangled woods 
in the bottoms ; out again and up again', and 
best of all again over the vast, breezy plains, 
bounded only by the circle ol the horizon or 
distant butlcs. fantastic and beautiful. 



Afte 



Goveri 
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willing 
ir home. 



> do 
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ny limes since I have»been 
heard people complain of 
if this country. Monotony 
nnot took about them, and 
•monotonous." 
■ne the third day of our 
e farm of a half breed who 
cattle, and a farm he has 



mon-sense of a man like Mr. Swift, the suc- 
cessful pioneer missionary, who, although 
he calls himself an orthodox high-church- 
man, does not pin his faith to gown and ri- 
tual, but has developed a practical many- 
sided response to the moral emergencies of 
the wilderness. The candid blue eyes glow 
with intensifying color in the grave face 
with its thicket'of tawny beard and deeply 
sun-burned complexion ; the peculiar re- 
serve of the man insensibly melts away in 
the warmth of his earnestness as he describes 
his first religious service in a heathen camp. 
"I didn't begin with 'Dearly beloved brethren, 
the Scripture movcth us in sundry places."' 
he says, with quiet humor. "I went into 
all the houses and talked in a friendly way 
with the people; then I asked them to come 
to my house at the ringing of a bell. When 
the time come there were some women and 
children present and a very few men. Chairs 
were provided and we all sat dowp in a cir- 
cle, I with the rest. Then I told them that 
we had come together to speak to the Great 
Spirit, whom they knew. I asked them to 
kneel down, and a few followed my example ; 
the others remained seated in perfect quiet. 
I repeated the Lord's Prayer in Dakota, sen- 
tence by sentence, and asked .them to join 
me. Gradually two or three voices said the 
words after me in almost inaudible tones. 
We rose and I talked to them a few minutes 
in simple language of the meaning of the 
prayer we had said. That was all our ser- 
vice." 

Then, inspired perhaps by our evident sym- 
pathy, he goes on to develop his plan of 
work. "My idea of the first want of a new 
station is not a chapel or a school house, 
but a man. Given the right sort of a man. 
let him choose a good location, not in the 
midst of a camp, and build his own log house, 
paying the Indians liberally for the logs, in- 
teresting them in work and engaging their 
assistance. For the first three months let 
him devote all his energies to this and to 
making the acquaintance of the people. He 
must know how to make himself at home in 
the tepee, to accept its primitive hospitality, 
to win the confidence of the children and 
the dogs, to talk easily about something— 
the state of the roads, the promise of the 
corn crop/or even the baby! By degrees he 
will Interest the boys of an inquiring age and 
turn of mind to come to his house; and will 
< nitiate them Into the mysteries of learning 



get the banner this year. Next vear 
compete for it ourselves." They could 
make a good showing for it this year if they 
had the chance. 

Antelope's band was the first on the Stand- 
ing Rock reservation to leave the agency by 
Major Mc Loughlin's persuasion, and scaiter 
out on individual claims on the reservation. 
There are about forty families of them who 
have now good sized farms— up to twenty- 
five acres— under cultivation. Last year the 
hail destroyed all theircrops, but they work- 
ed on in spite of the discouragment, and this 
year they have more corn than they can use, | 
and will "sell it likewhite people." The old 
chief is a stately man, in citizen's dress, his] 
only remnant of Indian get-up a large silver 
breastpin, the gift of some Great Father, 
doubtless. He welcomed us into his com- 
fortable' log house with Indian etiquette, 
seating us in the seats of honor opposite the 
door while he took the place of the master , 
ol the lodge at the right of the house— our | 
left— the other members of the family at our j 
right. His two rooms were in good order, 1 
with mosquito bars at the windows and a 
picture of buffaloes, painted in Indian style 
by himself, on the wall. Then he escorted 
us to the house of his son-in-law, one of the 
Indian policemen, where we were met with 
the same etiquette. This also was in order ; 
the two beds on one side, dresses hanging 
neatly against the wall by one of them, and 
harness, ropes and saws-on the opposite side 
of the room. Boxes, barrels and the inevi- 
table Saratoga trunks were ranged round the 
sides, and in one corner a churn. I have 
been surprised at the degree of order in 
many Indian homes. There is a difference, 
as among white housekeepers, andconfusion 
is often twice confounded, but even in some 
of the tepees I have seen the instinct of order 
prevail — with a few inconsistencies, it is true. 

Antelope's long spee:h of welcome ended 
in a request to be allowed to sell two of his 
cattle to replacea worn-out mowing machine. 
Government furnishes only scythes to the 
Indians on this reservation. Besides the 240 
of these thusdistributed this year, the Indians 
have themselves bought twenty mowers at 
$75 each. They are allowed on permit to sell 
the increase of their herds after a certain 
number. Good beef cattle from three to four 
years old bring from $30 to $40. Antelope has 
19 head, a good number for one man. They 
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sion among the 
School, beauii- 
overlooking thewind- 
jovernnrent boarding 
Catholic Benedictine 
s some of the teachers 
issionaries-. Seventeen 



from the agency, it 
from the Agent and 
Seventy-two bovs we 
with an average of 56. 
under Cultivar 
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and young boys under twelve is under 
charge of the 'Benedictine Sisters. It had 
last year an attendance of 129. over seventy 
ol whom were girls. Tne house is conven- 
ient and comfortable. In the school room 
the Sisters assembled for our inspection 
the forty-two children, chiclly orphan girls 
and boy's, who remain under their care during 
vacation. They were neatly clad arid well 
mannered. They spoke their little English 
pieces with great distinctness, sang for us 
and wrote beautifully on the black-board. 
Ten little Indians told us about "Ten Little 
Lazy Boys" and a large girl declaimed with 
great expression, though I trust she was too 
young to have proved it to her own belief, 
that "This world is all a fleeting show." 
One of the shining performers was a tiny 
Africo-Indian boy, little Sam. Another 
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are in prime condition, he says, "to tat they 
can hardly walk— just roll." We go out to in- 
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corn, oats and vegetabl 
for which there is no near mill or market, 
however, its only use, as yet, being to feed 
pigs and poultry. But there is no reason 
why it should not be largely cultivated in 
lime. There arc nine head of cattle and 
horses. The boys study half of the day and 
work half. A new dormitory is to replace 
the old log one, and the school house to be 
enlarged. The neat chapel, costing $2500, 
was built by the Catholic church. Its priest 
has charge of the religious work and anoth- 
er is principal of the school. There is a 
teacher of carpentry and one of farming. 
The Sisters, of whom there are a number, 
do the house keeping and assist in teaching 
and religious instiuction. All. but the latter 
teaching is in English. It is of course so 
far elementary. Thirty boys have been sent 
from here to the Catholic school at Feeha- 
ville, and some to Hampton. Major Mc- 
Loughlin has the right idea of Indian edu- 
cation, I think. He is aiming to make a 
regular ascent from the district day .school, 
through the agency boarding school, to the 
Eastern schools, for as many as can be taken 
East. Each step is desirable. While some 
can go East from the camp, it is better in 
most cases, to pass the first seasoning to 
school life at home, making the change less 
trying and more beneficial. The very pres- 
ence of the day school in them is of great 
benefit to the camps themselves, as the 
education of those who go East is an educa- 
tion of white public sentiment which is es- 
sential to the whole work. 

The "monotony" of our drive home was 
further relieved by a magnificent thunder 
storm which we had waited for a couple of 
hours at the farm school, and were finally 
overtaken by at the last Indian houses we 
should pass before reaching the agency. 



ssion chapel stands 
There are at Standing Rock 17 
Hampton students— 4 girls and 
I saw most of them and heard particular re- 
ports of all. Of these the four boys, who 
returned only this J uly. went at once to work,* 
One of them will return, by njsown request!,, 
to Hampton in the fall., to go through the 
Normal School couise, as three others have 
done before him. Of the 13 who returned 
from one to five years ago, 10 have done con- 
tinuously very well indeed; 3 are doing fairly 
well now. None are doing badly; none have 
"gone back to their blanket." Returned 
"ng Rock receive every 
couragem'ent. There is 
heat I farming for all; herding for about a 
rket. I dozen, from the beef contractors, at $30 a 
month and found. There are places as teach- 
ers in the five day schools, as assistant farm 
laborers and stable men, and as assistants or 
apprentices at the trades in the carpenter, 
blacksmith and harness shops; eighteen or 
twenty places in all, at fair wages. Three 
of the four girls are teaching. Eight of the 
places are now filled by Hampton students. 
The others are engaged in farming for them- 



lacks no supervision 
s in line condition, 
enrolled last year 
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by the boys, with | possible care and 
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_ for the Indians and paid by them. 
The Major hopes to add a tin shop and shea 
shop to his industries, which would not on- 



father- in-law, finds abundan 
his carpenter trade, putting 



used here is made in 
the Indian training shops at Hamptoh; v and 
1 was gratified by a good report as to its 
quality. 

My ten days visit to this most interesting 
agency was closed by a long, delightful day s 
drive to its northern boundary and on to 
Fort Lincoln, the military post opposite Bis- 
marck fro* which the "long haired chief" 
Custer ro« out on his last daring expedition. 
The black paint put on all the facings and 
trimmings of the windows and doors to com- 
memorate that disaster has only been taken 
off this spring, nine years afterward. 

This upper end of the reservation has been 
occupied increasingly for the last few years. 
One of its farms- has forty acres enclosed, 
and thirty under cultivation. Many beauti- 
ful sites are occupied by comfortable homes 
Tne'northern boundary is the Cannon Bal 
Creek, which gets its name from the curi- 
ous stones found in its bed, large as 3200 
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pound shot and perfectly rounded by the ac- "I thank you very much for (jiving this 
tion of the water. Here we stopped to see farm hit has done me a h ap of good and i 
a day school under the care of an intelligent, 1 hope I will be able to returned some toyo n." 
educated half-breed who, when, he was a I 
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child, had a thrilling, hairbreadth escape from 
death at the hands of a hostile band who 
had murdered his father. The Major had 
sent word in advance to assemble the school 
for our inspection. Forty boys and girls 
rose as we entered the 'school-room. Two 
of the little fellows read to us nicely their 
English lesson. We looked over their copy 
book and took a specimen from one who 
had written his name after his copy, "God 
helps those who help themselves. His Fast 
Horse." 

A relay ■ of fresh horses took us 
over the rest of the road in fine style; over 
high plains breaking now and then, and de- 
scending in wild precipices and gorges to 
the river. At one spot the road crossed a 
narrow ridge between two such terrible de- 
scents. One might shudderingly look for 
some monster of the inferno to lise from 
the abysses and bear us down on dragon 
wings. Through such " monotonous" scenery 
we drove to Fort Lincoln, and founda pleas- 
ant welcome from Lieut. Geo. Leroy Brown 
(or three years our commanda: t at Harhp- 
ton-and his charming wife 
In Boston Journal. Helkn W. Ludlow.. 



• Scholarship Letters. 

The following are a few specimens 
of the letters of acknowledgement writ- 
ten this year, as usual, by ourstudents, 
to the Northern friends of the school 
whose contributions of $7°- constitute 
the Hampton scholarships, paying for 
a year's tuition. Taken from every grade 
of ine school, and given, as they are 
sent, without correction but prepared 
with much care, they fairly represent a 
student's progress through the school. 

FROM THE PREPARATORY CLASS OF 

THE NIGHT SCHOOL. 1 ' 

The Night school for students who 
work all day, learning trades or earn, 
ing enough to enter the day classes- 
has various sections preparing forev- 
ery grade in the day school. Our sam- 
ple taken from the section preparatory 
to the lowest or Junior class, is said to 
show the average standing of those 
who enter it. 

The writing being legible only to an 
expert, it was copied before sending, 
but without other change. 
Dear Friend 

I take this opportunity to write to you 
to give you a breaft history of my life. 1 
was born near Pungoteague, Accomack 
Lounty Va. May, the 8, 1862. My occupation 
have been farming, My father is a faimer. 
so.ne emprested upon my mind that farm- 
ing is a good way to get an honest living. 

There are thirteen of us children, I am 
the youngest boy, there is one girl two years 
younger then I. My Father was not a slave 
man but was treated very cruel bv the south- 
ern people. Since the Emanci'pasion He 
successful! enough to rase his large family 
and to accumulate a finelot of movable prop- 
ty and some live stock and a house with a 
few acres of land. The 15 day of Oct.. 1882 
all was consuamed by fire leaving them 
without a. shelter. My Father and Mother 
at the time that sad misforthen occured, 
each of them were 60 years of age and could 
not do much work that fall I had made up 
my mind to come to this Institute.But they 
beaing old and were unable to worke.I re- 
mained with them three years longer trying 
10 accumalate samething for them to live on 
while 1 at school. I have to worke very 
"card. I have only been to day school six 
weeks when I became 19. years of age, I be- 
gan to go to night school. After working. 
aH clay I then would walk three miles and a 
naif before f reach the school House. 1 have 
oltncn been caught out in the rain and snow, 
1 taken a great deal of cold and was sick for 
I months. But the good Lord has 



FROM A JUNIOR GIRL. 

My dear Friend: 

It give me great pleasure 
to write to you, for the first time and I high- 
ly appreciate it. 

I have m»t with a glorious opportun- 
ity, in coming to Hampton. I went 
to night school last term: my dailey work 
was in the laundry ironing boys' collars and 
cuffs, and table clothes. 

I am in day school this term and 
I like it so much, 1 hope that I 
may be successful enough to stay in school 
until I can finish all my studies. ' 

I whs born February 6. 1864. My mother 
wasthe mother of twelve children, onlv three 
of them living I am next to the oldest one liv- 
ing all of them are married but me. and I 
the only one no how to read to any ad\ 
tage my sister and brother did not care 
learn. * 

I have a mother and father they «, 
both very old people mv mother can work 
but my father can not work, he is near sited 
from old age and five years ago he got one 
of his eyes knocked intily out. he was work 
■"g in a saw-mill. 

My mother was very willing for 
her children to go to school but she 
was not able to send us regular, this was the 
way we had to go to school, my sister went 
to school one week and I one week. 

I am glad it is so I can be in school every week 
and I feel proud of my chance. I am injoying 
myself very much .going to school here and 
I am trying to make every effort I no how 
to learn. 

My teachers are very kind and tries to do 
ail the good they can for me. The first dav I 
entered day school if my teacher had ask'ed 
me which I would rather do. go to school 
or work I would have told her work because 
I was so devoted to mv work at that time, 
but since I have changed my mind. I would 
much rather be in school. 

I had not been in school for four years. I 
had been trying to get in school for some- 
time but I could not. bv happen chance I 
got hold of one of Normal School catalogues, 
and I read it for myself. I sat down and 
wrote a short letter asking Gen; Armstrong 
il I could enter night school, he was very 
kind and wrote me word 1 could come, when 
I received his letter I was overjoyed I went 
to work and got ready and was very soon in 
Hampton school. Gramar and Arithmetic 
are my favorite studies, I have impjoved on 
all my studies since I have been here in 
school. 

Dear friend. Pturn you many thanks for 
paying my scholarship, 

Yours respectfully, — 



= 



towards an education was made when I had 
grown to see the use of it. then I had not 
the chance to go to school. There was a 
teacher boarding with us. she used to teach 
me at night. Though I had to work hard 
all dav, 1 would spend a part of my night's 
rest in studying my books, though it went 
very hard with me, but I' never stopped and 
by that I learned enough to come here. 

W.hen I made up mv mind to come here 
to school, it was not for myself only, but I 
felt that there was a work for me to do. I 
felt that I had to do something for my peo- 
ple who had been in the dark so long and 
have not seen nor thought of an educa- 
tion to teach 'them that now'is the time for 
them to improve their time, for it has been 
only a few yeate since we have had the 
chance to improve ourselves and to make 
men and women of ourselves. II I live to 
graduate. I am goine to teach and do my 
best work for mv people of the south. 

I came here September 9. 1884. I made 
the Junior Class. My teachers were_yery 
kind to me. I am glad 1 can say this much 
for myself. I did not get any zeros last term, 
and I only hope I may be so good this term. 
When school closed I was promoted to the 
Middle Class in which I hope I may get 
along as well as I did in my Junior Class. I 
spent my -ummcr vacation here which I en- 
joyed very well. I like my work very well. 
I thank you for that helping hand that you 
have given me that I may make a man of 
myself and do a valiant work for my people. 

Respectfully yours, 



Middle Class 
of 24, writes : 



Anoth< 
young m 

"My first effort toward 
n the 



had to work 



education was 
75. Then I could only attend 
•pportunities would permit. I 
'hen the weather was fit, in bad 
eather I went to school, though I had to 
alk five miles. I had to start in the morn- 
ig before sun rose, in order to get to the 
:hool house in time. I have-often met 
people on the way to school who would ask 
me where I was going. I would tell them. 
'You will earn your education.' they would, 
s-ir. but I don't regret it at all. had I not 
taken those walks I would not have been 
here." 



FROM A SENIOR GIRL. 



The people are quite poor. Very few own- 
land, but they seem 'o be poor farmers, 
they live principally by growing peanuts, 
and that year the crops failed. The children 
were poorly clad, but showed great anxiety 
to learn and their parents were no less anx- 
ious to have them learn. Many mornings' 
I felt sorry for the lif.le ones as they enter- 
ed the room so poorly dressed. Some com- 

I cannot tell you how much I enjoyed my 
work which was not only teaching day 
school but night school and Sunday school 
and visiting the people in their homes. The 
last day of school was a very sad one for 
both teacher and scholars, and it was plain- 
ly seen that in that little school "Love won 

My school closed in April and I went to 

Mass. I worked, there until October 

when 1 came back tcl dear old Hampton. It 
is impossihle to teliyou how glad I was to 
return. Little I realized until I went out 
among the ignoraift. how much I needed 
the dear old homefs teachings. * * I am 
trying to improve every moment, trying to 
store up as much as possible to take with 
me when I again take up my work. I can- 
not express my thanks to the dear Northern 
friends who are so interested in us, but will 
try very hard to show my gratitude by do- 
ing a great deal for my people when I go 
out. Thanking you for your great kindness 



Yours very gratefully,- 



stored me to good health again. I came to 
"us school, the 13 of last June, 1885. I 
worked on the farm for five months, then I 
•as transferred from the farm to the Bak- 
oy. And now I am cooking (or the school. 
1 am here trying to get an education, so I 
«nd go out and to healpenstruct others. I 
"lank you very much for assisting me as to 
W my way thrue school. 

Yours respectfully, 

.. Another is not content with express- 
gratitude for his tuition only, but 
™ r "es to the generous giver not only 
"many scholarships but of thebeauti- 
'W Hemenway Farm which employs 
° ur students and benefits the school: 



PROM a MIDDLE CLASS BOY. 

"The comment of the teacher upon 
this letter is "Vast improvement over 
last year's letter". The handwriting is 
fair. 

Dear FriendS- 

I think it will interest you to read 
a short story of my early life, so I take great 
pleasure in writing to you and tell you of it. 
My early life was s->ent in hard work for my 
parents. Now I have come t» seek an edu- 
cation in which I hope I may be successful 
with doing all I can and with the help of 
others. Mv age is twenty-one. My home 
is in one of the old slave states, Virginia, 
the state in which the first cargo of slaves 
landed in 1619, the mother state of slavery. 

My parents were not allowed to go to 
school when they were young, so they had 
not the chance to cultivate their mind as I 
have. For in their young davs. I have heard 
mother say, if her master caught them with 
jl book in their hands, the book was taken 
away from them and burnt up. and then they 
wer< punished for it, sometimes whiped. and 
sometimes their hands were burnt for it and 
then if they would continue to do so then 
they were sold to speculators where they 
i$i be very badly persecuted. They had 
— the chance to serve their God. But I 
say this, since they have been free they have 
done all they could to educate their children, 
and are yet doing their best though they are 
getting old and can't do very much. My 
chances for school have been verv poor in- 
deed. When I was a very small boy, my 
parents sent me to school, but then 1 did not 
have the least thought of an education. I 
only studied rny lessons so as to recite well 
enough so not to get a whipping, and as soon 
as I could get.out. I did not think of it any 
more. When I was old enough to go to 
school I had to stop and go to work so those 
that was smaller could go some. I had no one 
to help me on then, so I was as a child when 
it has just commenced to walk. I had no 
one to lead me on, so I fell back and had not 



Dear Friend 

When I wrote you before, I was in 
the Middle clsss. since then I have been out 
teaching and am now in the Senior class. 

One year ago last September, after spend- 
ing a verv pleasant summer here, I went to 

to take mv scheol. Three days after 

I reached there. I was taken in a burjgy to 
the Supt's house to be examined. As 1 had 
never been out teaching before, vou will not 
be surprised, perhaps, when I tell you that 



>n of citizens of Mongom- 
„- -nd successful educational 
iceting was held in Montgomery a year ago 
ir the purpose of giving the people a chance 
how their interest in the work of this in- 



r . K *.. .,„,,.,, , y OU mat 1 u 

my courage almost failed me. When we got i ,„ . W '.- T ~ ...... 

nearlv to his house I really wished that he str '" tlon ,n ■ practical way. 
wasn't at home, but he was. so my wishes ; , , mee . l,n K was very large and the best 
were in vain. ! £ lass ° r citizens were present, and nearly 

I had ! k 35 K'Y?" tow ards furnishing rooms 

offi I ,n Alabama Hall, 

cured 1 , 0n last Thur sday night. Feb. 1 ith. a simi- 
hat I 1 meetln K was held, the object being to 
1 had j p People alive to the importance ' 



were in vain. 

He greeted me very kindl 
rested a few moments. I wei 
where I took the examinatic 
the First Grade Certificate. 

was the first one out of tl 

been examined during the last lew week 
get the first grade. 

The next day I visited mv school house 
and took with me a hammer and nails I 
thought that I should see a log house, but 
to my surprise it was quite a nice looking 
frame house with three windows and two 
doors, and quite a comfortable one for that 
season of the year- and only that season of 
the year; for, as I entered, I saw in the sides 
and the roof, large cracks as well as in the 



ho had 5 p lne P e °P ,e allv e to the importance of 
reeks to ertucat,on and self-help. Between one 
thousand and twelve hundred people were 
present Governor O'Neal, State Superin- 
tendent. Maj Palmer. Col. H. R. Shorter,' 
President Slate R. R. Conn., were present 
and made stirring and encouraging address- 
es. Dr. A. G. Havwood had promised to be 
present and was on his way but his train was 
unavoidably delayed. Besides these men- 
tioned, many more of Montgomery's bi 
white citizens were present and showed 
much interest as the colored. 
As I did not see any wood 1 enquired of ■ J° t dd to the interes ts of the meeting a 
the gentleman who took me there where :aou ° e quartette of singers from the Tuske- 
thc wood was gotten for the school He KeC No . r Sch ° o1 was piesent and inter- 
said that sometimes the parents carried it ? pe Pi ed th . e «"ciscs with singing that was 
"at the Board never supplied it. I thought I 5- y . en J°>' ed b y the immense audience. 
: once what I would do. B To R lve P°' nt to the meeting a collection 

On the first day of school, after swee D inir 1 " as ' aken "P to be equally divided between 
and dusting the school room, and washing "5 Swa >L ne Public School in Montgomery 

„:. J -«. , . ° ™» w "8 and the Tuskegee formal school. That for 

' woods to ! , e Swayne Sch °°!# to be used in putting 
to 1 a fence around Swayne School and that fo? 
the 'qjwkegee Normal School to be used in 
purchasing a set of blacksmiths tools lor the 
new shop at Tuskegee. . While the collect- 
ion on account nf mn, Hull ,;,„«..- t» .1. . 



I Vh.n^r.^ . • — V* anc naa not Dnnging hail and snow, and th 

a chance to start again soon. My next step I only under the house for wood 



the windows, I borrowed tv 
children and I starter] out t 

get some wood. After we ca. . , 
ouse, I had the larger boys cut it and the 
little ones pick it under the house. This 
I did every day unless it rained, unlil there 
was as much as could be packed under the 
house. Of course their faces weie often 
screwed up when the cold snaps came be- 
cause I would not let them get the wood 
that was packed away, but they were very 
grateful when the very cold weather came 
bringing hail and snow, and they had to go 



3 



y* I .^5^^. . ¥» line IWC I 

ion ob account of very dull times in the 
South was not as large as it was last year, 
the cfrowd was larger and the interest in the 
meeting seemed greater. The most encour- 
aging interest was shown from beginning to ' 
end and lasting good was done. , ■ ' 
. Booker t. Washington 
Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. :8. 1886, . .' 

" ' ' ■ - ■ 



Self-Help among the Colored Peo- 
ple in Alabama. 

TWO GRAND RALLIES IN THE INTEREST OF 
THE TUSKEGEE NORMAL SCHOOL AND 
GENERAL EDUCATION. GOVERNOR 
AND STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
SPEAK. 

Editor of thl Soulhtrn- Workman. 

On Sunday Jan. 3is^ the ministers of the 
colored churches in t Tuskegee suspended 
their services in order that themselves and 
their congregations might be present at an 
educational mass meeting called to meet in 
the Normal School chapel. 

When the hour arrived for be ginning the 
exercises, every part of the room was close- 
ly packed with people. 

A short educational sermon was preach- 
ed by Rev. P J. Mc Intosh. a graduate of 
I alladega College and present pastor of the 
Tuskegee Methodist, Chureh and several 
shr.rt addresses were made. A collection in 
which all joined heartily was taken up for 
the ceneral support of the institution. The 
collection and the meeting throughout was 
a credit to the people of Tuskegee. 

MONTGOMERY RALLY. ' 

At the sugge 



■ 
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Here is one addressed to Santa Claus 
himself. 

!*was m^re'than glad and was thankful 
i was .<•« whilf we was in the 

of what you sent me. wmie we » 
h.ll S.nta Claus you sent a letter down the 
?J mnev and 1 was glad to hear Iron, you 

— Annate. 

Another reads thus : 

Butler School. 

Hampton. Va.. F>b. pWTiWfc 

Dear Friend :— 

I am going to tell you about the 
time we had Monday, when we 
hall to sing we had a great number o! vis.- 
Z, and after singing several P^» " 

t^cCsTw U «ot there w^don, know 
he said the reason he did not come down 
this year was he heard a great many of the 
Butler School children had the jhooping 
cough and it would be too bad for an older 
man a Santa Claus to catch the whooping 
Tough. Know I am going to tell you some- 
thing he said in his letter he was way up m 

that he was wrapped up in warm u 
and his porter bear lying at h,s feet and he 
was afraTd his reineeers would catch the 
whooping cough, but he said he was bu.sy 
getting ready for next Christmas we also had 
a grab-bag." 

Another says : 

Dear Friend. 
• I want to tell, you what a nice time 
we had yesterday. When we came in yes- 
Terday aUer the second recess we were caned 
n to go in the hall to sing a few pieces. We 
£Ta lots of visitors from the Normal 
School to hear us sing. Then after we were 
through singing Mis, H- found a letter in 
he chimney and whom do you suppo e t 
was from ? dear old Santa Claus ! now I w 11 
tell you some of the things he said in his 

" Hesaid he couldn't come to the Butler 
the »metimehewentto the Norma. School 
or he was afraid he would catch the whoop- 
°' cough and it would be quite dangerous 
Kidman like him. then he sa£ tha 
he and his polar bear were sitting by the 
fire He is up at the north pole getting 
ready for next Christmas then he would try 
come to see us. The way A directed 
hi, letter was North Pole. Greenland. He 
„id he had sent a grab-bag selected with 
much care, every little child would put in 
hi, or her hand and grab the fir,t thing he 
or she got their hands on and pull it out. 
Then he said he had sent some other things 
wnich were too large to put in the bag. they 
would be given, around to the scholars by 
some of the teachers. 

We have not space for the rest of the 
letters but will give one more report of 
Santa Claus's epistle. ^ 

. Dear Friend, . , . . 

I thought being I had spare time dur- 
ing my school hours, I would write and tell 
vou how I thank you for what you have done. 
Monday we assembled in the hall and sang. 
We had a .great many visitors from the Nor- 
mal School. After we were through singing 
Miss H— went to the chimney and there ,h e 
found a letter. She asked us from whom 
4id we think- the letter came, we told her 
torn Santa Claus and she opened .t and 
found it was from Santa Claus. He Mid he 
would have been here himself but he had 
heard that the children had the whooping 
cough and he was afraid he would scatter it 
ao he wouldn't come but he sent a grah-Dag- 
He »ent the letter way from the North 
Pole and when he was about to close he 
laid I ao titling in my »nug quarter* at the 
North Pole wrapped, up in furs, my polar 
bear and I. He Hid It was so cold south 
that he had to go back because he was 
afraid his reindeer would frees*. 




March, 1886. 



RiCh TTe n Hygeia\ C fc^ 
corfo^bly^rnish^ 

trie .bells o. ( . C ™^ " F A Id to ^ «ry floor, with the most 
^$£$2% rtJZ&rJ - P^WIC huilding in the 

^"Tare-rtfo, 

tourists on their way toF lorida^ orth e N ^ year, 

accommodations for ^ B^. 4 ™ ^ £ „ cd else where as a 

^nd ^.^n^^fi^tments o, any hotel 

south' of New York. . evenine and all' the pleasures 

There is music and dancing L^iy evenu £ QM 

of a fashionable .^^^.X-ml healthfulness. 
Point Comfort isuneo^lrf for »mb^nty an g= ^ ^ M ^ 
material fevers being absolutely ; unknown ^ ^ average tempe- 

r. and 52° lor 
ture being es- 
s of the South 



^Vi^aT fevers being absolutely - • 

Observatory for the past ten shows^ 

™So(H° in summer; 59° '\ MWm V '"™ T 
wring; the invigorating atmosphere and m.ld_ temper 
peciafly adapted^ •^fXlSSta roundabout i 

Sd cool summers of the Nortft. in* ■ $ drives „ d and 
filled with ^ r a ' n "f fiVng are .specially attract- 

romantic strolls by night. Boat "g* ft ay until November, is 

ive. and the surf ^'"'"fj^^b^;,). For sleeplessness and ner- 
unsurpassed on ' h « , At '"|' C of ^ e tare ocean air and the lullaby of 
vousness. the delicious ^'"S^eacK but a few feet from the bed- 
the waves rolling upon the sandy »cac ^ 
r oom ^°- h - e in7o™S h addresrhy mail or telegraph. 

hOTt H. PHOEBUS. Pro p- 



DORMAN'S 



STOVE POLISH 



"I"V"Z" HOME" 

NEAR HAMPTON, VA. , 

L Qoist Bone for tescts'Mag MadiChap 

Near the Normal School and Soldiers' 
Home, with a fine view of both institutions 

Accommodation, for about 20. 

Parties dfesiring lo visit Hampton for 
a length ofVime will find this a conven- 
ient slopping place from which to visit 
the school. 

For terms &c. address: 

Dakiel F. Cock, 
Hampton. Va- 

The HyvMPTOH Normal jm 

ft\\GUU\kl INSTITUTE, 

At fliMPTON Virginia. ' 



^HINTING "PRESSES 

are the Best Made. 
Send Stamp for catalogue to 

J. P. W. DORMAN, 



I S. C. ARMSTRONG, 
| Prindfal. 



F. N. GILMAM. 
Trtantrtr. 



No. of Colored students. 
No. of Indian 

Total 



462 
IJ9 



Total 601. 
A little more than half are girls : averags 

ace, 17 years. . . . 

Its object is the practical Christian educa- 
tion of these two races; especially the train- 
ing of, teachers. . 

It is a private, chartered institution, owned 
and controlled by a Board of seventeen 
Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion It is aided by the State as an agricul- 
tural school, and the Government pays 
§.167 00 apiece annually for no Indians, but 
it needs from private charity every year for 
its support, the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. About half of this has been given in 
the form of Annual Scholarships of seventy 
dollars a year, which pays the tuition or 
cost of education of one who pays in labor 
for board, clothing and books. 

It needs a partialfendowment fund. 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars -f 
are asked for that purpose. 

Circulars and general information sent oa 
application to the Principal. 




22 Light Street, 

DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOB STEAM, WATEB and GAS. 
tfUa AND LEATHER BELT1NG- 
I GUM PACKING, LACE LBATHBB. 
LABS and MACHIBEBY OILS, BBASS 
I GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS. 
THBOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
|^-8knd fo» Paica lot. 

REUTER & MALLORI, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

I BALUMORE, Mi- 



"tTTwUImm & Welwoa, 
Wholesale Grocers 



BALTIMORE, HVCID. 

. ..„.„„ ElectrotTper anfl Manufacturer of Printers' Suppliers, 

^ffiSSS SUnips, Stencils, Metal and Rub- 
J w Cards, Checks, etc., etc 
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The Attack upon Indian Education 
in Congress. 

The determined onslaught that has 
been made in the House of Represent 
atives, upon the cause of Indian 
education, in the East and in the 
West, induces us to devote our edi- 
torial pages chiefly this month to pres- 
enting to our readers a concise view of 
the contest. 

The attack has failed in the House 
this time, but the misstatements made 
have gone abroad, and so should their 
answers. ^» 

The quotations below are from the 
Congressional Record of March 11-17; 
not always in chronological order. 
They contain the animus and the gist 
of the speeches and remarks from which 
they are taken. 

AGAINST EASTERN SCHOOLS. 

Mr.. Cannon [of Illinois] "In 
the gentleman from Kinsas[M 
the gentleman from ArkansasfMr. Peel] anri 
with mf friend from Indiana [Mr. Holman]. 
I traveled throngh the Indian country. We 
made diligent inquiry across the continent 
on the north, and across the continent on 
the south, and we could not find that there 
was one student of all the hundreds educated 
at Carlisle or Hampton, or in anv of the 
schools off the reservation, but had gope 
back to iheir savage life in averyshort time, 
except a few that were employed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States." 

Mr. Ryan [of Kansas] "I did not find a 
single.ins-.ance in all our investigation of 
any Indian child who had been educated in 
any of the centres of civilization who had re- 
turned to his home, who had not also re- 
turned to the condition of barbarism in 
which his tribe was at the time he returned, 
except only those who . are sustained and 
held up by having been given employment 
by the Federal Government." 

Mr. Peel [of Arkansas] "The student [re- 
turning from Eastern schools] is bound to 
succumb, and falls back into the old habits 
of the tribe, becoming, if possible, a worse 
Indian than before he was educated. If this 
be true— and I repeat that in the investiga- 
tion of the committee it was found to be the 
case without a single solitary exception— 
the money spent upon these Eastern schools 
is monev thrown away." 

Appealed to for confirmation of Mr Can- 
non's statement. Judge Holman endorsed 
them and added: 

" Mr Holman [of Indiana] "Missionaries./ 
agents, teachers, ?nd especially those mi!i£ 
tary men who have been long stationed 
among the Indian tribes but are now identi- 
fied with them, express the opinion that un- 
less the Government gives to the Indian boy 
or girl employment, in other words, unless 
they are supported by the Government, they 
relapse into barbarism when they return to 
the tribe, while the Indians educated on the 
reservation, going home once a year, seeing 
the old father and mother now and then, 
keep up their relations with the tribe and 
are not shocked by a return from civilization 
to the scenes by which they are necessarily 
surrounded, but are accustomed to the ways 
of the tribe and their habits; that such as 
keep up their relations with their tribe are not 
so influenced." 

Mr. Holman. also declared "In my judg- 
ment the results of the removal of Indian 
children from their reservations and teach- 
ing them in schools located at remote points, 
would shock those who had caused them 
the moment they came to their notice." 

AGAINST WESTERN DAY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Holman. "Experience demonstrates it 
is practically impossible to induce Indian 
children to attend the day schools in that 
systematic and regular manner necessary 'to 
secure any satifactory progress. I think ev- 
erywhere the result is that these schools 
practically amount to nothing. This seems 
to be the judgment of all persons so far as 
I am informed who have had experience or. 
opportunity to investigate. I think there- 
fore the day schools under support of the 
Government ought to be abandoned." 

AGAINST INDIAN TEACHERS. 

Mr. Long [of Mass.] Let me ask the 
gentleman from Indiana whether any of the 
[Eastern] scholars ever go back to become 
teachers at these [reservation] schools? 



Mr. Holman. "Occasionally. I remember 
one who is employed as a teacher in the vi- 
cinity of Standing Rock, another in the vi- 
cinity of Pine Ridge. There are other in- 
stances. The testimony of the Indian agents 
is not favorable to the employment of In- 
dian teachers because nf the absence of their 
power to contiol which is the great cause 
of complaint." 

We would not be unfair in reporting 
Judgejiolman. His position seems to 
be somewhat fluctuating, we trust be- 
cause he is open to conviction 

He said later — the day after certain 
statements from the pamphlet, Hamp- 
ton's Work for Two Races, had been 
read in the House by Mr. Cutcheon of 
Michigan : r 

" Where Indian teachers, trained at tlie in- 
stitutions established for that purpose, or 
educated at their homes, have been em- 
ployed in the education of Indian children. 
I admit that there have been good results, 
and I would be perfectly willing that this 
$44 000 be expended in the employment of 
Indian teachers." . 

Why, then, did he vote for suppressing 
the schools where such teachers are 
trained ? 

AGAINST ALL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. ThrockmortoVi (of Texas). " What I 
would do would be to insert provision that 
the provisions for the industrial schools [on 
the reservation ] and other schools at Hamp- 
ton, Carlisle, Genoa, Salem, Lincoln, and 
all of them, should cease with this fiscal 
year. Was it ever contemplated, that the 
unpretentious requirements in the treaties 
shou.d be supplemented with * * * and 
industrial teachers for the laziest creatures 
on eaph ?" 

Mr. Cannon. •' The children work at the 
schools; but they do not work anywhere 
else." 

AGAINST ALL GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Throckmorton. " And now I come to 
the crowning shame and folly of this miser- 
able and farcical Indian policy." '. - 

We have not room for the deLaiis 
under this head. They include all 
Government appropriations for Indian 
education off or on the reservations 
beyond what the honorable gentleman 
considers the absolute requirements of 
the treaties ; . viz. ■ the- day schools, 
which the investigating committee re- 
gard as " practically worthless." And 
these are allowed only because stipula- 
ted, not with any faith in them as the 
gentleman remarks, (italics ours,) : 

" The utmost we can expect to do in the 
way of education for the Indian is to make 
the effort to teach him the elements of an 
ordinary English education. This is pro- 
vided for in the treaties, and should be 
carefully carried out. You can't make a 
Christian out of a Jew or a Mohammedan, 
or a ]ew or Mphainmedan out of a Chris- 

^Mr. Cannon (in reply to Mr. Cutcheon of 
"Michigan). "If the gentleman thinks that 
this educational system has affected in the 
slightest degree the moial tone,- or the 
war tone, or the peace tone of these tribes, 
he is very greatly mistaken." 

In accordance with the above senti- 
ments, various amendments to the 
Indian Appropriation Bill were offered, 
providing for the suppression or dis- 
continuance of the Indian work at 
Hampton, Carlisle, and the .other 
schools off the reservation. All were 
rejected. On a technicality disregard- 
ed for four years, the House dropped 
from the Bill the name of Capt. Pratt 
— a man to whom the honor belongs 
of inaugurating the Eastern work for 
Indians, and who was stated in the 
House to have raised $5 1,000 to supple- 
ment the Goverment's work at Carlisle. 

Mr. Cutcheon of Michigan, spoke el- 
oquently as the champion of Indian 
civilization and the Eastern Schools. 
His able defense of both had.ardent 
weight with the House. Mr. Perkins 
of Kai.sas, also ]Spolce forcibly for the 
right. /;. 



Hampton's Answer. 

The testimony Hampton has to give 
on these questions has been frequently 
put before our readers, and needs but 
brief restating. Every year careful in- 
vestigation has been made, and reports 
brought, by visitors sent from the 
school to the agencies. Capt. Pratt, the 
school's chaplain Rev. Mr. Frissell, 
Rev. Mr. Gravatt of Hampton, Lieut. 
Brown, U. S. A. and Capt. Romeyn, 
U. S A., school commandants, its Prin- 
cipal, and .'atest, Miss.Goodale and 
Miss Ludlow, have thus served, some 
of them more than once, and their re 
ports have been published, as well as 
those of agents, missionaries and the 
stodents themselves with whom com- 
munication is carefully kept up. The 
record is specific, name by name. 

From all these sources, the reports 
brought down to the present moment, 
may be thus briefly stated: 

To Dakota Territory there have been 
returned, at various times from six 
months to five years ago, 132 stude 
viz: 47 young women and girls, 
young men and boys. Nineteen of the 
whole number have died, but their 
ord while living is included, and^also 
that of who after a good record at 
home have voluntarily returned to 
Hampton. Of these 132, four only have 
"lapsed into barbarism," "gone back to 
savage life" to the extent of wearing the 
blanket. Nine others — two girls and 
.seven boys are reported as 1 bad," i. e, 
"lazy, troublesome, active on the side of 
evil; though they keep themselves in 
citizens dress, and have not committed 
crime. Forty-two are reported "doing 
fairly well" — which seems to mean that 
some have not done continuously well, 
butarenow on the upward road, and 
others are negative characters, not very- 
progressive and earnest, but well inten 
tioned. Of five we have no definite 
report. 

Seventy-two — viz: 26 out of the 47 
girls and 6 out of the 85 boys are re- 
ported as having done "very well" 
since their return home: the boys work- 
ing as they have had opportunity, at 
their trades, on farms or otherwise, the 
girts as teachers or at home— eight of 
the latter having married well, one a fel- 
low student f-om Hampton. Seventy- 
two out of 132 would not be a vrey short 
honor roll for any class of students 

But how about Government employ 
which the Committee says is all that 
has saved "a few." Of the seventy- 
two — 28 have been employed by Gov- 
ernment, most of them not continuous- 
aly: 5 girls as teachers and assistants, 23 
boys in various ways. Forty-four — viz: 
21 girls and 23 boys have managed 
not to "lapse into barbansm in a very 
short time," or at all, and seem to have 
distinguished themselves for good be- 
havior, without Government employ- 
ment, and— strange to say— without 
discovery by this "diligent" Congres- 
sional committee. 

Are they then disproving all Hamp- 
ton principle's of the gospel of indus- 
try ? By no means. All are reported 
as workers except 7 disabled by dis- 
ease, six are in private employ, thirty- 
one at work for themselves, or attend- 
ing school. 

Of the 42 doing fairly well, but eight 
are in Government employment. We 
have no doubt that more of them would 
have done "very well," if they could 
have obtained it. If the committee had 
urged that, without some chance of 
honest work and self-support, through 
Government employment or otherwise, 
an Indian, like every weak mortal, is 
very apt to go backward instead of 
forward, they would have been an- 
nouncing a universal and important 



truth; if they had urged upon the Gov- 
ernment the consequent duty of giving 
employment or the chance to seek it 
to all, and encouragjng every effort to 
train them in. industry, this would have 
seemed a worthy and natural effort USi 
honorable representatives. 

But no — they would cut off their fa- 
cilities of education; in the industrial 
schools off the reservation, on the one 
hand, and the day-schools on it, on the 
other; knock away the first and third 
rounds of their ladder, and obligingly 
leave them the middle one. Some 
would even give that a wrench. 

Thirteen Hampton students are 
leaching, or have taught in the reser- 
vation schools, industrial or day- 
schools; eleven in Government schools, 
two in." missionary schools. To train 
teachers is one important office of the 
Eastern schools. The Eastern and 
Western work is one. We believe in 
the missions, in the industrial boarding 
schools at the agency, in the day 
schools on the reservation. Improve 
and strengthen all— abandon none. 
We had some reason to suppose that 
this was the sentiment of the honor- 
able committee themselves, judging 
from a letter received after their visit 
to Standing Rock agency, from Maj. 
McLaughlin, agent there, who thus 
writes: 

"There were so many things said and 
matters spoken of by the members of the 
committee while here that it is difficult to 
recall all or remember the exact words, but 
the substance of conversation whileat Rose 
Bareface's school was the neatness of the 
school. Rose's general appearance, deport- 
ment, easy manners, English speaking, self- 
possession and correct and easy answers to 
all questions asked her. and Judge Holman 
said that he was delighted to see her, a full 
blood Indian girl after a three years term 
in Hampton school, in her present position; 
that it was indeed very pleasing, and the 
most practical of any results he-had seen of 
the Eastern educational work for Indians. 
The other members, Messrs. Ryan ami Can- 
non, were equally profuse in expressions of 
praise, and all agreed that such system and 
practical work was the true solution of the 
Indian problem." 

It is not always dishonorable to 
change ones mind. It is evident that 
this committee can change theirs. We 
hope therefore, that on consideration 
of all this positive testimony — which 
has beffn duly presented to the mem- 
bers of Congress — they may change 
them once more. 

The members of the committee have 
never extended their continental explo- 
rations to Hampton, where they would 
have been cordially welcome, and possi- 
bly have been able to discover a few In- 
dian students who after a good record 
at home without the aid of Govern- 
ment employ, have returned for fur- 
ther instruction in English and indus- 
try, hoping, perhaps, for the free use 
of both sometime, as American citizens. 

Hampton's work lor Indians — Car- 
lisle's and the rest — means somtthing 
more than Government patronage. It 
means public sentiment, public faith 
in the work of humanity, public deter- 
mination to carry j*>ut. Does it not ? ■ 

Rev. Mr. Gravatt, Rector of St. John's 
Episcopal Church in Hampton, is well 
known to our readers as a Virginia 
gentleman officially connected with 
the school and long a generous and 
earnest coadjutor in its work for two 
races, particularly for the Indians. Just 
returned home from a journey, he adds 
his cordial testimony to Hampton's 
answer. It will be found with other 
editorials, on page 47. See also, the 
Indian department of this number, for 
a communication from Miss Collins, 
and other interesting Indian matter»0=* 
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We offer herewith a brief resume 
of testimony from missionaries, army 
officers and United States agents, be 
ginning with a letter from Bishop 
Hare, who, as Missionary Bishop from 
Southern Dakota, is too well known to 
require introduction : . : , 

Philadelphia. Mart* 19. <886. 
My Dear Mr. Welsh-. 

I am amazed at the statement 
which you say is gaining currency that " In- 
dian students from schools at the East re- 
lapse almost without exception, on then 
return home, into barbarism.' 

Twelve years of my life have been spent 
as a Missionary Bishop in woik among In- 
dians whose children have been largely 
. represented in these schools. The missions 
and schools in which I am especially inter- 
ested, are all of them located right among 
the Indians, and my prepossessions, there- 
fore, are altogether enlisted in behalf o! 
schools situated on Indian Reservations; 
and my judgment is that most of the educa- 
tional work for Indians should be dune 

*But I cannot shut mjr eyes^to the in . ca, i ™; 



lable service which well conducted Eastern 
boarding schools have done the Indians, and 
I am filled with alarm when I hear it sug- 
gested that their work should be either dis- 
continued or crippled. .... . 

(A.) Those schools serve as high stand- 
ards by which Reservation Schools are test- 
ed, and they thus correct the common 
tendency to apologize for poor school work 
on Reservations with the thought. " O. this 
is about the best that can be done with In- 

(27.) They are models, to which schools 
less advantageously placed, are working up. 

(C.) They have placed a practical argu- 
ment in favor of Indian education before 
which scepticism has fled, and indifference 
been warmed to zeaL \ 

{D.) And they have sent back to the In- 
dian country a large number of young peo- 
ple who have been of great service, intellec- 
tually, morally, and practically, to their 
people. 

I, am aware that much testimony can be 
produced on the other side. 

The reasons are not hard to discover. 
Some students do turn out badly, and such 
cases make deep impressions. 

Indian youth, like white young people, 
>i*m than i-n m 1- haek to their homes from 



and charity of judgment, and from friends at 
least, this should be freely granted. 

In conclusion. I may say. that by no 
means is it true that your boys from Hamp- 
ton " have gone back, and are worse Indians 
than before." as one government official 
puts it. They have done better than some 
of us who are on the ground, and under- 
stand the difficulties of the question, ex- 
pected they would. We rejoice in It, and 
Eid you hearty God-speed. We see clearly 
the great need there is for continued sup- 
port, sympathetic backing in the field ; the 
boy must return home, there is no other 
place for him ; and no one but the man— 

issionary or agent-interested in him and 
...s people, can enable him to step down, and 
yet stand upright." 

Very respectfully y° ur R - ccs 

From Nevada comes a decided ex- 
pression of opinion : 

Wadsworth. Nevada. Oct. 23, 1885. 
President of Indian School. 
Hampton, Va. 
Dear Sir :— Will you please' send me a 
catalogue of your school, and such other in- 
formation as is necessary in regard to a stu- 



We quote from a recent lecture of 
Capt. Henry Romeyn's, who has for 
many years served among the Indians, 
and was for three years at Hampton: 

You can place one hundred young men 
old enough to take up arms and go on raids, 
at Hampton, or Carlisle, or Lawrence, and 
keep them there for a year, out of harm 5 
way learnirg good and unlearning evil, gain- 
ing a knowledge not only of books, but of 
how to earn an honest living, for less than 

th- Nez Perces war alone cost in money. . agencies come strong 

O^of^lor^o^ wm^les, I proofs of the character of our returnee 
than thpse of a company of troops following students. Major Gasmann of Crow 
Creek says 



to 1200 latheiless lads from the slums of 
Philadelphia, who have no such claims upon 
him as the helpless Indian youths have 
upor. the United States. Turn on all the 
light, and the most competent and expe- 
rienced investigation you can. both heie 
and all over the field, and you will then 
adopt means big enough to release the In- 
dian quickly from his ignorance and reser- 
vation prison. 

R. H. Pratt. 

Capt. and Supt. 



them in\he field for three 
There are no children at Hampton or Car- 
lisle to-day who are not there with the con- 
sent of their parents or friends, and ten 
times that number could be had for school 
attendance, if there were room to place 
them * ' * * Those who have sent 
children to Hampton and Carlisle, do appre- 
ciate what is Deing done for them. 1 heir 
ifluence is already felt, and scores of In- 
aian parents bless the white man who has 
taken their children and shown them how 
to be true men and women 



when they come back to their homes from 
school or college, are apt to have an exag- 
gerated sense of theirown importance, and 
want to have their own way. 

They have ideas of their own, and a™ 
harder to manage than ignorant Indians, a 
disagreeable thing to incompetent guides. 

They know too much to be easily cheated, 
and they have too much independence to 
•ubmit to being treated like dogs. 

To some this is inconvenient. In a word, 
these students are in their green-apple stage. 
People who bite them of course make faces. 
But let them alone, or give them the sun- 
shine of a kind and considerate friendship, 
and they will become ripe and mellow. 
Yours sincerely, 

W. H. Hare 



aeni cnicnug j«ui • • — - 

missionary work among the Piutes (or 
mas) of this State. 

There is a youth here, 19 years old. of 
good character (having been raised by a 
white family), who would be useful among 
his tribe if he could be induced to go away 
to some institution where he would receive 
proper training. He still lives with the 
white family, and is attending the public 
school this winter. He reads and writes 
fairly, and speaks English pretty well. He 
also talks his own language. 

We have schools here on the Reserva- 
tions, but it is not advisable for him to at- 
tend, as they are not as good as the public 
schools, and being constantly in the midst of 
the tribe he unavoidably would grow up full 
of Indian notions. 

I have been among these Indians for three 
years, and have reached two conclusions : 

1 st. These people can be best civilized, by 
educated teachers of theirown. 

2d. These teachers must be educated out- 
side of Reservation schools, such as those 
with which I am acquainted. 
You will confer a favor by an early reply. 
Respectfully 



.. M. Helsey, 
Missionary. 

[Boy is now waiting decision of Congress 
„n a bill to establish a Normal School for 
Indians in Nevada. If not passed wants to 
come next Fall.]' 



The date and address of the follow- 
ing letter explains its timely appear- 

anCe ' Carlisle. Pa.. March 17th. 1886. 
Hon. R. M. Cutcheon, 

House of Representatives. 
Letter just received. We have returned 
to 45 tribes. 438 pupils. 1 have received in- 
formation that 34 are now employed as 
teachers, etc., in agency and other schools, 
that 42 are working for Government at 
agencies, that 27 are farming for themselves, 
that 56 are attending agency or other 
schools as pupils, that 9 are employed as 
clerks in stores. 41 are reported as doing 
nothing. 63 have died. Of the balance 1 
have no certain information, but know that 
a good proportibn are employed as scouts 
and policemen. Since school began. Oct . 
1879 we have had 1.041 students. Of these I 
have sent into families hereabouts for longer 
or shorter periods. 7 1 6. coming from all tribes. 
24 being Apaches, and a full proportion 
being Sioux. Kiowas. Comanches and Chey- 
ennes. and others of the so-called "bad 
tribes." Only 7 of this whole number have 
been charged with criminal conduct. We 
always requre that unsatisfactory pupils be 
returned to the school ; 42 were so retnrned. 
84 are out at present, these attend school 
among the whites, and are mainly in excess 
of the number appropriated for. and without 
material cost to the Government. This sys- 
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The Rev. Thos. L. Riggs, missionary 
to the Sioux Indians, and son of the 
Rev. Dr. Riggs, the veteran missionary 
to Dakota, made the following state- 
ment in 1884 : 

Now I would offer in regard to the facts 
above mentioned, the following by way' of 
comment and suggestions. 1st. There is 
danger of expecting too much ; you are not 
going to lift up a savage people by giving to 
a few boys and girls a three years' course of 
study alone. The dead weight cf the 
heathen life is greater than we suppose. 
2d. It is difficult to reach and bold to a cor- 
rect standard in judging '-the boys. It is 
wholly uniair for an Indian agent to test an 
Indian boy returned from school, according 
to the requirements of trained labor. This 
accounts lor the tact, that many of the boys, 
who at first did well, are not reported as 
doing so well now. 3d. We must admit, 
that in some cases the results have not been 
wholly satisfactory. So in any other line of 
work and effort ; failures are not confined 
10 this work alone. 4th, Careful study of 
that failures have not been the 



Lieut. Geo! Le Roy Brown, U. S. A., 
who has seen six years' service among 
the Sioux tribes, and was for three 
years commandant of cadets at the 
Hampton School, says : 

On the 18th of ]une, 1883, in compliance 
with the instructions of the principal. Gen. 

ot returned to their homes in Dakota Terri- | coroner should at least 
tory. Having performed this duty. I — ■ 



erial cost to tne uovcrnn cm. - 
qualifies for a change from tribal and lncm n ™ 



Crow Creek Agency, Aug. 14. '85. 
My dear General: 

Your kind letter in regard to the 
Hampton children on this and lirule Re- 
serve should have had an earlier answer had 
it not been lor the fact that I desired to vis- 
it Brule Agency before writing. This visit 
has now been made, although I am quite 
unwell from hay fever— and I have made 
inquiries with regard to all the children. As 
soon as the young men return home they 
generally demand work. Unfortunately I 
have not the work to give them. 1 can only 
employ a certain number of men. They be- 
come impatient at this delay and sometimes 
speak unadvisedly with their lips. I have 
advised them to work with their friends up- 
on their farms until such time as I catrget 
work for them at the Agency. I regret that 
some of them have joined with the old 
chiefs and have counseled with them un- 
wisely. None of them, as far as I know, 
have gone back to the Indian ways, but not 
having regular employment, thev are rest- 
less and sometimes unreasonable. Here at 
Crow Creek Little Eagle and Samuel Cetan 
are now at work— one as wheelrightand the 
other as blacksmith's apprentice. Edward 
Ashley is working on his farm and taking 
care of his and his relatives' cattle. The 
others are all working on farms— have as- 
isted in harvesting and haying, and as far 
_s I can see. have conducted themselves 
well. 1 am in hopes of being able to estab- 
lish several day-schools soon — here and at 
Lower Brule— where I shall placethose fit- 
ted for such work. 1 am doing all I can 
for these young people and I have no doubt 
but that most of them will do well. We 
must expect some discontent among them, 
as the change from Hampton to Lower 
Brule, and even to Crow Creek, is very 
great. What we must have is more indus- 
tries at the agencies, and day-schools, where 
these young-people can be regularly em- 
ployed. It shall not be my fault il we have 
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reservation life to that of a citizen, and be 
gets the desire for it. Scarcely a student 
but is able to take care ol himself or herself 
among civilized people, at the end of their 
five years' course. So far as my some- 
what extended information goes, the com- 
mittee's visits to agencies seem to have been 
of the briefest character. 

1 invited and urged Mr. Holman to bring 
his committee to Carii.le. He made two 
promises that he would do so. but he did 



Very truly yours. 
John G. Qasmann. U. S. Ind 



directed to look up ex-students, visit the 
parents ol the students, and to return to 
Hampton about the last of September, with 
twenty Indian youths. 

On arriving at their homes, the boys had 
no difficulty in obtaining remunerative em- 
ployment. Revisiting one of the agercies 
in September, I was informed that one. who 
had been returned in June, on account of 
he physical disability of his father (who 
had been badly frozen during the previous 

winter), had earned since his return several see page 3 u. ..<;«. ~K " - 
InnVired dollars furnishing hay to freighters Indian Schools Superintendent, that th 
fflftriWS exceptional per capita cost per month of agency board 
to the BUCK "'»«•* , lirnris ,.,' to find sc hools is t-4-55. or $174.60 per annum 



I 

have read the speeches of Mr. Cannon and 
Mr. Holman and others carefully, and trust 
that the committee will furnish the minutest 
report, with names of witnesses and evi 
dence taken. Looking at the black sheep 
alor.e. the best institutions in the world will 
stand condemned. It is the fnurderers and 
housebreakers in the great city whose work 
is fully paraded in the morning papers, and 
not the work of the 80.000 non-criminal 
citizens. In regard to the cost of Carlisle, 
as compared to agency boarding schools, 
see page 30. near top of this year s report of 



results show 
rule. 

Now, my own feeling is. from what I re- 
gard the correct standpoint, that of entire 
satisfaction; the gain is more than 1 had 
expected. A little education is apt to spoil 
an ignorant man for a time. He usually, 
however, grows out of his spoiled condition. 
So with our Indian boys— being away at 
school , is very apt to b ing ' them home on 
an inflated basis. Often you can do nothing 
whatever with them. This, is not the case 
with returned Hampton students alone. 

Some of the boys have returned to the 
camp and camp life, and to al' appearances 
are but little above what they were before. 
They are not, however, as before, and 
never can be. They need a certain support 



ase but I was agreeably surprised to find 
that' all the boys who had been returned 
home from Hampton had done better than 
I had expected. The majority had decidedly 
improved, and not one had gone back to In- 
dian ways. They haveshown a strong incli- 
nation to work, earn money, and improve. 
The three years' course at Hampton is too 
short a time to accomplish the best results. 
A number of the leading Indians are recog- 
nizing this, and requested me to keep their 
children as long as I thought best. I 
brought back to Hfmton three of the boys 
who had been returned two years previous 
after a three years' course ; one had assisted 
in teaching at the agency school for a year, 
md was employed, at the time of my visit, 
as a laborer at the agency at $20 a month ; 
another had been employed for nearly two 
years as assistant teacher at the agency 
school, and the third had been employed, 
off and on. at the agency as laborer. They 
were at different agencies; all had improved 
since leaving Hampton, but were anxiou? 
to receive a better training. Altogether, 
the outlook for the boys was very encourag- 
ing. The Indians readily acquiesce in the 
new departure taken and independent spirit 
shown by returned Indian boys. 



ing schools is ti4-55. or $174.60 per _.. 
Congress gave us last year $175 P« capita 
Our work continues, and a training goes on 
of full twelve months. Agency boarding 
schools remand their children to camp for 
two or three months, and education goes 
backwards in the tribes. The industrial sys- 
and examples are at the minimum.and 
„„ jhole tendency is to consolidate, unify 
and strengthen the. tribes as such, and 
create petty nations as Choctaw and Creek, 
etc. Here with a great mixture of tribes, 
and surrounded by civilization, the feeling 
is broken up, and we educate in loyalty to 
the Government and individual manhood, 
which would continue and go on to perfec- 
tion in proper soil. Citizenship and indus- 
try are the great influences here, while, per 
contra, there is no place in the United States 
where citizenship and industry are at a 
greater discount than upon an Indian Reser- 
vation. The million dollars the Indian 
Commissioner recommends for education 
this year is objected to. I hear nothing 
outside of Congress that warrants the views 
expressed. It ought to be two millions for 
next year. The beneficences of one man. 
Stephen Girard, gives nearly $500,000 — 
I nually for the education and support of 1100 



Agt. 

From Cheyenne River, Major S>an 
reports: 

"What we need -here is an Industrial 
School near but not on the agency. * * 
The day-schools are well attended, and the 
Indians appear anxious that their children 
shall be sent to school." 

Maj. McLaughlin of Standing Rock, 
D. T., writes: % 

"The Hampton pupils at the Agency are 
all doing well, with the single exception of 

F , whose conduct is not satisfactory. 

lohn P is still stableman at the Agency 

and John T is assistant carpenter and 

doing well. Rosa B , and Frances W— . 

are at school preparing themselves as teach- 
ers and I intend to place them both in one 
school as teachers on May 1st. The school 
will be a day school located in Sitting Bull s 
camp, three miles south of the Agency, 
where either myself or wife can visit them 
daily, and 1 am confident of their ahility to 

conduct it successfully. Jennie N was 

married to an excellent young man. Louis 

p bv name, on the Jith inst. He is a 

mixed-blood of the tribe and is employed as 
clerk and interpreter in the Trader's - 
at the Agency.' 

Maj. McGillycuddy 
D. T., has lost none of I 
schools: 

U. S. Indian Reserve. 1 

Dakota, ; 

Miss Elaine Goodale, 
Dear Madam. 

« • I am now building my eighth 
dayihool, about four miles south-west of - 
the ftgency. L 
A few weeks ago I began striking the 
hildren off the ration tickets fqV non-at- 
endanceonthe schools, and as' a conse : 
quence we now have an average attendance , 
in our seven day schools of seventy- five each 
and requests from the Indians for three or 
four more day schools. 

Red Cloud's village will break up and 
scatter in the spring. The Cheyenr.e village 
we visited has split in two and half of the 
Cheyennes will settle away from the agency 
in the spring and build homes. So the work 
goes on. Yours. 

B v. T. McGillycuddy. . 
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1 Reduced to eight pages from July to October 
Printed on the Normal School Steam Pres s 
by Negro and Indian students trained 
in the office. 
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The Southern Press. Both Sic 

The interest in the " Blair Bill " 
steadily increased in the South dur 
the past month, anil it is no easy I 



fund so as to accord to each race its share, 
we will admit; yet the introduction of the 
amendment and its championship may serve 
to remind the South that the administra- 
tion of their public schools will be more 
carefully scrutinized than ever before. 

. . People's Advocate. 

The Memphis Appeal supports Senator 
Jackson as follows : 

It is pleasant to know that the speech of 
Senator Howell E. Jackson, in support of the 
| Blair Bill, is regarded by the ablest members 
ol that body as one of the strongest argu- 
ments ever delivered in the Senate Cham- 
ber. It was his first set speech before that 
body, but it more than satisfied the most 
critical judt-es. and made for him a place 
among the first lawyers and best debaters 
in Congress. He rose with the occasion, 
and was never so much himself as when he 
was being questioned and cross-questioned 
by those in opposition in the debate. He 
proved himself a master of the subject 
and equal to any emergency of the hour. 
His figures and facts were presented in .a 
convincing way. and his logic was irresist- 
ible. Tennessee is proud of the man who 
thus vindicates her iniel.igence and her de- 
sire for the spread of education to the hum- 
blest home. 

From the Norfolk Weekly Virginian 
and the Richmond Whig we take the 
following : 
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gious development— by some who lelt that, 
unless the colored people were elevated, the 
white people would be dragged down ;that, 
if the poison of ignorance and superstition 
were permitted to permeate one race, it 
would only be a question of time before the 
entire community would ieel its destructive 
effects. The degradation of one half of a 
community, they felt, would be highlv detri- 
mental to the other. Then there rere'others. 
pioneers, path-makers of thought, with wide 
and generous sympathies, who took broader 
views from higher grounds, and who worked 
slowly and patiently, meeting at times with 
opposition from their own race, and often I a 
from the race >i<hosegood they sought— who im 
gave the influence of their voice and pen to I th 
mould public senliment in the right direc- 
tion. The result of these efforts will be felt 
upon the generations to come.. 

Then again very much of this progress is 
unquestionably due to the schools planted in 
the South by the various benevolent organ- 



Professor White (Professor of Chem. 
istry and Agricultural Science in the 
University of Georgia) has lately pro- 
nounced the "Negro laborer to be a 
failure," and insists that in the import- 
ation of foreign labor lies the only 
hope of the South. In reply to this 
the Christian Recorder says : 

It is very tr 
South and th 



the 



It has 
the North has 
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al appropri- 
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has 



been stated thats 
contributed fully < 

education in the South. . The larger portion 
of this h is been expended upon the colored 
people. The influence of the hundreds of 
Christian men and women who have served 
in institutions nf learning or labored as mis- 
sionaries, is seen and felt on every hand. 
The Baptists have done some of th,s work, 
;'nd no inconsiderable portion of these re- 
sults have been brought about bv the labors 
of the missionaries of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. This Society is sus- 
taining in the South fifteen schools for the 
training of preachers and teachers, and, last 
year, had 192 missionaries in the Southern 
States. The Soejcty hasexpended Si. 250.000 
among the colored people. 

That there has been progress among the 
colored people of our o*n State 
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the cause of followed to a fault in most respects, improv. 

ing upon a few. It is the white man of the 
South, the native white peasant, who. with 
dishevelled hair, covering an ignorant head, 
his wife and children crowded in a cart 
,-rawn by one ox. as well as Ihe Negro, who 
sleepily enters the Southern town and gives 
to it its shiftless, wo-begone appearance. 
It is not the black man alone who fails 
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are indicated in the enumerable edi- 
torials which have appeared in the 
newspapers of the South, since the 
subject has been tinder discussion. 

VVegive two from prominent coljred 
journals which'fairjy state the situation 
as it appears to intelligent'Negroes : 

Our readers should read carefully the 
very logical paper ol. Prof. B. K Sampson 
in this issue. The subject, education, could 
hardly receive a finer trcaimenl than in this 
article." It is a wonder ho any one can be 
so blind as to require this argument, when, 
viewed front any [joint, there is everything 
in iavor of the equality of the races as to 
moral qualities and moral development. 
After all theenlightenmenlthc more favored 
class is not yet educated out of the charac- 
ter whence spring all the viciouii crimes 
known to the d-trkest ages of the world, 
while the colored race have made consider- 
able progress in moral growth. But the 
article under consideration is no stronger in 
its demand for educating the one class 
more than the other. Should the Blair Bill 
become a law, the money of the Govern- 
ment invested in common education will 
bring b-jtter returns than any other national 
i n vest me n t.— Christian ' Recorder. 
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that the enemies of the Blair Bill in the 
House of Representatives will adopt the 
tactics of delay in order to secure its defeat. 
As it passed the Senate by more than a two- 
thirds' vote, there is but little doubt that it 
will pass the House by a good majority also, 
if a square vote can be reached in that body; 
but that is the very thing its enemies will 
try to prevent. They will first endeavor to 
s oothef it in committee, and when that can 
be no ionger done, they will resort to dila- 



eration in the House. Bu 
the friends of the bill will 



anil in 
wn houses. Thi 
rable. In a community where the citizens, 
however humble they may be. own their 
homes, strikes and riotsand wanton destruc- 
tion of property are not likely occur. 
Men who have the bills to pay (in the form 
of increased taxation) resulting from the 
wanton destruction of property are-conserva- 
tive and law-abiding. 
Of the 6.416 teachers in this State. 1.664, - 
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We suggest th« Prof. White unite with 
Dr. Haygood and other good Christians in 
his State and spend the S5.00} in insrruct- 
ing the blacks and the whites instead of in- 
creasing the already overburdened state of 
illiteracy with recruits from Ireland and 
Italv, Meanwhile we take this opportu- 
nity to call the attention of our people to 
the necessity of improvement in mechani- 
cal and agricultural arts. Read books and! 
papers on agricultural subjects, mechanics 
and common-life topics. Practice habits 
that will mark a people worthy of the confi- 



or about one-fourth -are colored. In 1884. j dence and support of all good people. Our 
there wasan increase in the number of teach- j churches and our school teachers could do 
ers over the previous year of 63 among the much in directing and strengthening labor- 
whites and of 3 1 1 — or five times as many — | organizing and labor-refining associations, 
among the colored. In 1S79. there were 415 j The people who settled this country forced 
colored teachers in Virginia ; in 1S85. there j our race here to do their work. They have 
,664 such teachers. The number of ] tried by every price within their gift to hold 
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The discussion on The Blair Bill shows 
that while the South is willing to take the 
bounty lrom the general government.— a 
bounty accorded because of illiteracy of the 
South,— yet it is unwilling to have any con- 
ditions imposed that will cauie its distribu- 
tion on the basis o' illiteracy and hot that 
of population. While "a half loaf is better 
than no bread." and the passage of the Bill- 
as reported from the Committee, may be. 
preferable to its defeat with the substituted 
amendment of Senator Edmunds, still the 
principle conten led lor by senators Allison, 
Ingalls, Logan, Hale and Edmunds is the 

It was decided not to distribute the mon- 
ey on the basis ol population, because that 
would not bestow the money most where 
there was the greatest need— the late slave 
states; therefore (he distribution determined 
on was that of the number ol illiterates. 
As the South has the greatest number ol il. 
literates it gets the lion's- share; but when 
the next step is taken, to provide that these 
■shall receive the benefits according to the 
avowed intention of the bill,— the majority 
of the illiterates,— that is "a'horse of anoth- 
er color." That there are practical 'difficul- 
ties, they may be Constitutional, in the way 
of the general goverment administering this 



oublc and delay, but the majority 
have -their way at last, and if it 
is is generally conceded, that a 
majority of the House favor the bill, all that 
is required to effect its passage, is persever- 
ance and a little parliamentary skill. There 
are several ways under the rules of se- 
curinu a direct vote on the proposition, and 
if it is not done the public will conclude 
that its professed friends turned traitors to 
the cause, and will hold them responsible 
accordingly. There has never been a pro- 
position before Congress that was more 
popular with the people, and if their repre- 
sentatives by any act of omission or com- 
mission contribute to its defeat, thev mav 
as well make up their minds to remain at 
home (or the future. We do not believe it 
would be p-issiblc to elect a man to Con- 
gress in Virginia who had opposed this 
measure, and no doubt a similar state of 
(celings exists in other Southern States.— 
Richmond Whi?. 

The Religious Herald strongly ex- 
presses itself in regard to the progress 
made by the colored people, and its 
statement of facts is worthy of atten- 
tion : 

Twenty years ago there were not 15.000 
colored people in the South who could read, 
and now 1 ,000.000 colored children are in the 
public schools of the South. There are 16,000 
colored teachers, and more than 80 news- 
papers owned and edited by colored men. 
Over too schools for higher education are 
now in successful operation. In (act, in the 
history ol education nothing can compare 
with the present work among the colored 
people. 

In 1882, they owned in Georgia 6,800 
acres of land. Some individuals are worth 
fr^m ten to fifty thousand doll irs. In [88j, 
the colored people of the South owned 
5.600,000 acres of land, and were assessed 
lor $91,000,000. 

There are reasons for this. At the closeof 
the war they were surrounded by Christians 
who were desirous of prompting their reli- 
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er cities of the Sta 
i this respect 
a great advance in twenty yea 
and orderly congregations tr 
composed of neatly dressed men and modest- 
ly attired women— are found unmistakable 
evidences of progress, not only in material 
prosperity, but also in culture and refinement. 
That the institutions fostered by the North- 
ern societies have largely contributed to 
these results, all must admit. The two 
schools of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society— /'. c. the Wayland Seminary, 
at Washington, and the Richmond Institute, 
of our own city - have been of great service, 
not only to the colored Baptists of Virginia, 
but to the people generally. The latter of 
these institutions, which has just had its 
1 name changed to the Richmond Theological, 
Seminary, has had an existence of about 
twenty years. The Hartshorn Memorial Col- 
lege is alio doing a most important service. 
Prof. Tefft seems well fitted for the post of 
Principal, and his teachers are among the 
best. Good Deacon Hartshorn deserves 
great credit for the zeal and generosity with 
which he has borne the burdens of this en- 
terprise. 

Prof. C. H. Corey. D D.. the most popular 
man in Richmond, some say, has shown 
great ability as Principal of the Richmond 
Institute. The man does not live who spurns 
a mean thing mo-e than Dr. Corey, oris more 
willing to do his best for a good cause. He 
is going to have a good place in history, and 
tears will be shed in coming years over him 
as thousands of Baptists will read of the con- 
summate tact with which, during all the ex- 
citing times succeeding the war. Dr. Corey 
"held his own " with all parties and with 
both races. Some day we expect to write 
the history of Dr. Corey and of his Institute 
and print it for the good it will do. There 
is no good reason for withholding pleasant 
words about Dr. Core/ until his death. He 
is not likely to be injured by them. Indeed, 
it is not praise, but money, about which he 
is anxious just now. He wants the white 
Baptists of Virginia to feel for his cause— to 
feel in their pockets. Dear brethren and 
sisters of Virginia, what better thing can 
you do than give this Richmond institute 
$10,000? ., 



especially 
sally true of the country 
the new and j as a whole. Now. let us refuse to be driven 
own citv. and [ from the important post of labor without a 
10 be desperate effort to hold our place. Let the 
re nas been effort be worthy the noble fathers who 
In the quiet hoped and prayed so long for our freedom, 
assemble-! We shall be known by our work. The 
fact that many of the great mining interests 
are supported by colored labor.when white 
men are ungovernable; the fact that much 
of the nicest railroad work of the South is 
done by colored men. shows the miscalcula- 
tion of Prof. White.' Georgia is about to 
abpUsh the whiskey traffic. Let her do this 
and she will confer a greater blessing upon 
herself than by crowding the already over* 
crowded working classes there with foreign 
recruits. If many thousand workmen would 
le>ve the Stale it would be a blessing to all 
concerned, but to increase the number would 
seem self-destructive. 
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and am so anxious to read it." Sometimes, 
alter it has been read, the book is returned 
and the reader says: "If I had read it before 
the war I would have been on the Northern 
side." A great many of the delightful books 
written for children now-a-days are extreme- 
ly popular among the uncultivated grown 
people of both races. Among these are the 
books of~Miss Alcott and Mrs. Whitney, 
and some beautiful Irish stories, by an au- 
thor whose name I forget. My sister's plan 
is to sell a book which most of her people 
have read, for any price it will bring and 
use the money obtained towards buying a 
new book. For instance, some years ago 

$4.50, for fifty cents to a sensible colored 
of the rural 



SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY MRS. ORRA LANOHORNE. * 

What Virginia People Read. 

Several journals, among them the New 
York Times and the Lynchburg Advance. 
have recently copied from the (English) 
Fortnightly Review, extracts from an article 
written by "Mrs. Nicholl." on Virginia peo- 
ple and social customs. I do not know who 
Mrs. Nicholl is, but am glad she wrote her 
observations, particularly as to the methods 
whereby the young men and maidens of the 
land enjoy each other's society. It is well 
that Virginia papers should copy Mrs. Nich- 
oll's ret- arks, and it is hoped that those 
who read may profit by them. 

On some points, however, I am inclined 
to differ with her. at least in regard to such 
lections of our State as I am acquainted 
with, chiefly the Shenandoah Valley and 
the region round Lynchburg. The English 
woman says: "There is a conspicuous lack 
of that intellectual vitality which more or 
leas animates communities elsewhere. Here 
one may go from house to house and rarely 
see a book, except, maybe, a "dime" novel, 
or in some old family mansion the remains 
of what may once have been a fine library, 
imported from England a century ago. There 
is more deadness on the point ol sel(-cu ti- 
vation than it is easy to imagine." This 
statement is a great surprise to me. I think 
I know something of Virginia : I am sure 1 
know no other land, and I am impressed 
with the idea that' there is a great intellec- 
tual awakening throughout our borders. 
Everything is changed in the Old Domin- 
ion since our National Era, "Lee's Surren- 
der," (Virginians never spc 'k of it as the 
emancipation.) and 1n nothing is there more 
change than in the intense desire for knowl- 
edge pervading all classes of the people 

Mr. Harrison, who wrote some excellent 
articles on the "Ni 

Magaiine and New York Tribune several 
years ago. made many inquiries on this sub- 
ject during his stay in Lynchburg. He ad- 
vised the formation ol reading circles or 
clubs among us, and after his return North 
Induced several kind and liberal-minded 
people to send me boxes ol .books for distri- 
bution. At his desire I wrote out some 
notes on this subject, and as the MS.*s be- 
fore me I give an extract from it. » * * 

Nov.. 1883. Some ten or twelve years ago 
my sister. Miss A. D. Gray, of Harrison- 
burg, began what she called "keeping a 
church library." The war had left us greatly 
reduced in means, and the little enterprise 
was undertaken with the hope of making 
some money for the Episcopal Church, to 
which we were all deeply attached. My sis- 
ter had some*books of her own. others were 
given her by benevolent people, chiefly those 
interested in our church, and from time to 
time as she was able she has bought books 
which she thought would serve her purpose. 
She began by renting the books at ten cents 
a piece, but after awhile, finding few renters 
at that price, she reduced her price to five 
cents and has earned quite a respectable 
sum of money. She has taken a vast 
• amount of trouble, usually carrying her 
books to people likely to rent them, fre- 
quently walking several miles to make five 
cents, though very often people came for the 
books and sometimes returned them.' At 
first she allowed her customers to keep tne 
books as long as they chose, but as this plan 
did not work well she began to charge five 
cents a week and has kept to this rule. 

She says she has found the exercise taken 
in connection with the books very beneficial 
to her health, and as she frequently takes 
with her in her walks one or two of another 
sister's children, thus giving their mother 
more time for sewing and doing them good 
also, the time is well occupied. The village 
bookseller is very gracious to her, and tells 
her she has helped his trade so much by 
cultivating the taste of the communiiy. that 
he is willing to sell her books at redoee'd 
rates. She visits the jail regularly, and tries 
to keep the prisoners supplied with instruc- 
tive books and papers. She often gives or 
lends books to those unable to pay for 
them. In some cases, she has induced pris- 
oners who could read, to teach their illiterate 
companions, by furnishing them with books 
to while away their erring hours. Those 



this class once told my sister that shopgirls and help the writer, w 
who were anxious to avoid evil associations an organ for the little 
were olten "so lonely," and as they could I Perhaps the history of two or three of my 
not afford to' buy books they seldom had ' books may best illustrate the kind of work 
anything to r ad. She spoke warmly of the ! I have been trying to do. Soon after the 
pleasure the books from the "Church Libra- I war, a dear friend in Baltimore senc me a 
ry" had given her. copy o ( Mark Twain s " Innocents Abroad." 

My sister is very scrupulous as to the j It was the first copy that reached the val- 
books she circulates, and at one time almost i ley, possibly the first in Virginia. All of 
determined to banish all novels from her j our household read it. I lent it to our friends, 
collection, but her business fell away so j and at .ength nearly everybody in the village 
much after she took this "high toned" stand had read it. The book was so much en- 
that she reconsidered, and thereafter made joyed by people who were sick or sad. that 
use of books of fic.ion which she was per- j it came to be considered a remedy lor all 
fectly sure were sale. By far the greater i cases where it could be taken, and we sent 
number of people prufer novels, and l think . it about to invalids, and people who, as the 
this is especially true of women. prayer-book siys. were troubled in "mind. 

My sister tells me she found it necessary | body or estate,'\a description which seemed 
to keep two copies of a few especially good : to apply to most Virginians in those sad 
books, and both copies were generally in and weary days. \Mter 1 came to Lynch- 
circulation. burgh the bonk was sent jut on its travels 

AmDng these is Mrs. Prentice's "Stepping | again, and was literally worn out in the ser- 
Heavenward" and the "Chaplet of Pearls, vice. It was long past b-.ing sewed or 
and "Dave in the Eagle's Nest." by Miss glued, when it started on its last journey. 

both find a perfect fu- | but many of the fragments were still read 



house for eight hundred dollars. Robert is 
a gooo workman, and he and his sons 
saved a good deal by helping in thebuilding. 

They all fell to work to finish paying for 
it. Aunt Jane took in washing and she rub- 
bed and wrung with added zest as sh e 
thought how pleasant it would be to own 
every plank in the floor on which she stood, 
bending over her tubs. 

Robert is an excellent job workman, and 
when work was scarce he fell to basket-mak- 
ing. He did his work well and seldom fail- 
ed to find ready sates for h s baskets. Every 
cent they saved was added to the treasured 
sum, to meet the next payment on the little 
home. 

The eldest son was living in Washington 
and sending his savings from time to time 
to help at home. He' has lately been ap- 
pointed to a government office under Dem- 
ocratic rule, which He had applied for and 



Yonge. She and 

rore among our constituents about "Uncle ; able, and I tied it together, and sent it to a """"" J" "* u *""""" '"' 

Tom's Cabin," a book which one might have nice young colored girl to read to her sick 1 failed to get when the Republicans were in 
been arrested for circulating in ante-bellum mother. I have long hoped that some good I power 



days, but which everybody wants to read j Yankee would be inspired to send me.an< 
now. The remark is constantly made, ' I i other copy. Several ot-Mark Twain's books 
f that book but never saw It. | I should like much to have for my lib: 
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d think they do a great deal of good 
one time a lady lived near me. whose daily 
life was so exceptionally severe and wear- 
ing, that only a woman .remarkably strong 
in mind and body could have stood the 
strain. I once lent her a copy of " Rough- 
ing It," which had been loaned to me with 
permission to use it for a while in my library. 
For a long lime I could not induce mycare- 
burdened friend to return the book, though 
I begged earnestly for it. She said that 
volume was her chief resource and comfort. 

out with her arduous duties. 
Id not do without it A minis- 
whom I chanced to repeat this re- 
meaning to show*ihe value of the 
aid grimly. " she had better read her 
1 could' not agree with him. as I 
ly Iriend did.not neglect her religious 
and made the Bible 
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going to 

districts to teach school. Probably the Af- 

ric-American found his chief consolation j duct, and thought she did well to turn to 
that winter in contrasting his surroundings : Mark Twain for diversion, 
with those of his compatriets in the Dark I Some years ago, a box of b >oks was sent 
Continent. j to the children of a farriity wham' 1 was vis- 

There was no library in Lynchburg when , Mng. an d among the books was " Sally the 
I came here in 1871, but the Y. M. C. A. is Mountain Girl, " by Mrs. Eudora Cheney. 1 
now trying to establish a library, and has knew something of Mrs. Cheney personally, 
made a very good beginning in that way. ! am ) ( rom reports of her lectures in the 
When we first moved to our home in tne I Woman's Journal, and was surprised to 
suburbs of the city, which then seemed to 1 hear my hostess say " that book was not ex 
me in many respects on the outskirts of civ- j ac ii y refined, and -- 



he did not care for 

ization, though it is now a pleasant and j tier children to read it, I might have it if I 



After attending the Hampton school for 
year or two. the youngest daughter. Lucy„ 
got a position in the town as teacher of a 
public school, which she has kept ever since. 

benefit alike to teacher and scholars, for 
her salary w^s a great help in meeting the 
yearly payments on the house, as well as in 
defraying the family expenses, and a good I 
education added to a natural talent lor 
teaching, makes her an excellent teacher. 

Ulysses Grant ("JrV as Aunt Jane says) 
is the youngest son of the family. He has 
been at school until last year, though doing 
odd jobs, and helping in all the small ways 
a young boy can, saving where he can not 
earn, and studying faithfully. He gradu- 
ated with honors and got a position as 
teacher. Whatever he could save besides 
helping his parents, he is keeping, hoping 
to earn enough to attend school at Hamp- 
ton Institute for at least a year. 

In spite of all this care and industry, there 
were times when they (eared they must give 
up the hope. "But 1 knew the Lord was 
sure to help me," said Aunt Jane, and So 
she prayed and worked and waited, till, in 
His own good time, her prayer was answer- 
ed, as He has promised to those who "ask 
in faith, nothing wavering," and she may 1 
spend her declining years in peace and 
quietness, under her own "vine and" apple 
tree. 

The house itself is large, neat and pretty, 
with a tiny front porch, and gilded lightning 
rods on the roof. It was made at Aunt 
Jane's request, on the plan of her lormer 
master's home, with which she has almost 
takerTpains to ask the opinion of alt j as pleasant associations as have the children 
.. ho have read it, and the answer usually is. | and grandchildren of the family. Her es- 
"Oh! I liked it splendid! It is a real j pride | s j n the folding doors between 

pretty book." Sometimes » B^l »ho had f ^ dining . room . she takes great 
trt Tyfng"?rease lend LThat boo" pleasure also in the pretty little parlor, and 
Saley Jones or Susie Smith had, she said it one of the children she had nursed and play- 
was splendid and I ought to read it." e d w [ tn j n babyhood, and with whose child- 
I hope I have shown that our young V r- he . s nQW a (ovoritc st0 ry-teller and 

Mrr N S icT D ,rsta?es: ,nte " eCtUa!ly d " d ' " I P-ay-te. had laid aside for her a pair of 
But for fear ol extending my article be- lace curtains for her parlor. They were well, 
yond reason I could add much more on the | worni but neat darning had made them al-. 
subject. I will^only ^f^^J"™^ v "" j most as good as new "I am afraid the darns 
11 show a little. Aunt Jane." her friend said 



wanted it." After reading the book 
deemed my fastidious friend's criticism 
severe, and did not hesitate to put it into 
the hands of poor girls around me. both 
white and colored, the class for whom it 
was intended. There are one or two ob 
jectionable sentences, but the story teaches 
an admirable lesson of filial piety and per- 
industry. 

.„ been amused to see how generally 
pay for a book, , , t gives pleasure to those who read 
trying to rent j j h, 
away. 



fast improving neighborhood, I was often 
asked for books by poor people living around 
me. I soon loaned all the books I had 
which they cared to read, and thought I 
would try my sister's plan (or a circulating 
library. It did not work well at all lor me. 
I had not the time or strength (or it. I 
have no turn for selling anything or making 
money in any way. and found so many peo- j severing 
pie anxious to read, to whom five cents ap- ' -r 
peared too large a sum 1 
that I gave up renting 
books and lent or gave th< 

About the time I began my book hi 
a friend from the North visited me. and be- 
came much interested in my work of circu- 
lating books. She said she had some books 
at home which she would like to send me, 
and as I knew she had no money to spare, I 
rashly told her I would pay the freight on 
the books from the rent collected from 
them. She sent me some excellent books, 
well worth the small amount paid for car- 
riage, and told her friends about my efforts 
in the way of a circulating library. They 

sent boxes of books, too, some of them very 1 ago' the prize offered by the London Athen 
heavy boxes ; one ol them contained sev- j xum m ( op en to all competitors) (or tht 

eral volumes o( the Coast Survey in huge j best original essay on Hamlet was awarded ; rather deprecatingly, as she gave the 
volumes, with other books equally unsuited 1 t o tw0 Virginia school-girls, the critic 
to my purpose. The freight on this box was I sa ying that "the essays of both were so 
seven dollars. For a long time I did not | „ 00 j that they could not decide between 
know what to do with the Coast Survey, but , them." At the time the prize was given 
at last gave it bodily to a neighbor whose ( both the young ladies were students al Hoi 



bition it was to get his boys, then child 
ren, into the navy when they reached the j 
proper age. As a rule, good stories and ; 
novels are the most" generally popular, and j 
I think often do good in cultivating literary j 
taste and instilling useful lessons. 

Some trashy, and occasionally an immoral 
novel, has been sent me. 1 f am 

I regret this because I rarely have time | ca ™e to s « u u * 



Institute, Roanoke County, Va. 



Home Making in the New South. 

EROM OUR YOUNGEST CONTRIBUTOR 



Not at all. Miss Alice, but if they did 
show. I hope never to have in my house a 
visitor so ill-bred as to show if she did no- 
tice such a thing," responded Aurft Jane 
with the dignity of a queen. The curtains 
arc now draped in the windows of the parlor; 
on the floor is a three-ply carpet, there 1 
several easy chairs in the room, a sofa, and 
a pretty table where lie several books, and 



who know anything of jails know that the ' f or reading novels, and do not wish to cir- home (or which 
chief resource of prisoners is gambling, so culate anything that might be harmful, and 1 — 
rjiis may be counted as really good work. should a i wavs prefer lending standard works 
Some of the habitual drunkards of the town I o( undoubted purity of tone. Goodlravels 1 
ff °'?" a " t i, reader ''.tl! d .2 he and biographies are always acceptable. 

Sometimes a friend whose lot is cast in 
ic of our mountain regions, where the 
people are densely ignorant, comes to the 



S'S&Mf Jane^ud™ %£ st j on'theUls hang a few pictures. Foremost 
me to see us a fortnight ago. that the little ' among these is a portrait of the master she 



takes much satisfaction in knowing that they 
are well employed and are putting their mo- 
ney to good use, at least while reading her 
books. Occasionally, one of these unfortu- 
nates, appreciating her kindly interest, will 
send her a notice of some book he wants to 
read, or will buy the book himself, and after 
reading it send it to her to circulate. She 
often finds the girls employed by the milli- 
ners and m'antua makers eager for some- 



..ight ago. that the little among 

and her children had 1 80 i ove d and honored. In another group 

ked so faithfully, was at last paid for. j arc the photographs o( two o( the Hampton 

Town, a suburban village, the population o( , education that h* stood them in such good 
which is composed of colored people almost ste ad and to whom they are so grateful 



city, and if I can, f give him at least one 
two books which will convey a little light 



into the darkness. The books are given 
with the understanding that they are to be 
read and " lent around." It is evidence that 
the spirit of improvement has reached this 
wilderness that a request from that region 



thing to read. A handsome young girl of wa9 send me lately to send some more books 



This is only one of many hundreds of 
such homes growing up in the South, for 
the colored people are learning more and 



solely. 

The house was old. small and uncomfort- 
able, but the lot was large, and good land, 
and they resolved to put up a new house as 

soon as possible. In the meantime they mor e the blessings of such homes. As the 
built the necessary out-houses, dug a cis- Jove o( home-life grows, the love of Christ, 
tern, and made a garden Several yeais .ago , inseparable from all purity, will 

wXutSr^^ 

they built a very neat and comfortable e d Iruit of good living. H. H. l>. 
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SILHOUETTES. 

BY A LICK M. BACON. 

Over the Hill to the Poorhouse. 

One.bright Sunday afternoon an expedi- 
tion to the Poorhouse, long planned and 
postponed, was at last put under way. 
There were numerous reasons for visiting 
the place. Some of us wanted to call on 
the family of the keeper of the institution, 
some wanted to look over the accommoda- 
tions and see whether there really *as any 
reason loi the violent prejudice against the 
place that exists in the minds of the Negro 
population o: this region, and others wanted 
to see in what way the services held there 
every Sunday afternoon bv two of our stu- 
dents were conducted. So with this three- 
fold object we started out. 

Ever since the dav when Mary Frances 
White had told us that " she had no use 
for the Poorhouse" we have been tilled 
■ with a desire to see the place, lor Mary 
Fr.mces can find a use for almost anything 
that sue can obtain without expense to 
herself. 

So lour of us packed into a high box 
wagon, and with a gentle horse, recom- 
mended by the authorities at the stable as 
one that ladies can drive, we venture out on 
our mild Sunday afternoon dissipation. 
Bruce, entirely thrown off his balance by 
this unexpected run on the day that is to 
him the dreariest ol the whole week, barks 
madly at our horse's heels, or chases the 
unwary domestic fowl, or the wary turkey 
buzzard. These amusements ire varied by 
occasional plunges into muddy puddles or 
ditches, whence he emerges to shake his 
dripping coat on the first foot passenger 
in Sunday best that he may chance to meet. 
Bruce is evidently not in a Sunday irime of 
mind, neither are dogs, ducks, people or 
chickens, along the course of his triumphal 
progress. 

As we pass Zion Church, the people are 
- just coming out from their somewhat pro- 
tracted morning service. The road ,s filled 
with colored people talking, laughing, hand- 
shaking, in the sociable manner of all coun- 
try coagr.-gations after their meeting. Mai y 
friendly faces light up with a smile of recog. 
nition as we pass, for there are in this com- 
pany Butler children and their parents, in 
whose houses the name of the Bu»ier prin- 
cipal is a household name, and that distin- 
guished personage is of our party. So the 
Butler grin is prevalent and " Good evening 
Miss H. " greets us in a continuous murmur 
as we pass along. Our eye is caught by a 
frantic gesticulation, and as we follow up 
the waving arms *c see the beaming be- 
seeching lace of a deaf and dumb friend. 
•■Dumb Eliza " is the name that she goes by, 
and her mother and daughter both suffer 
under the same affliction. They live in a 
little two-roomed cabin, off in the fields; 
and in the (amily of five persons, Eliza's step- 
father, old Cxsar Selden. and her youngest 
child, a baby of three or four, are the only 
persons who can speak. But though Eliza 
cannot speak, she can make herself under- 
stood by signs and gestures. She called at 
my cabin one day to tell me how ternbljr her 
cabin leaked. First she pointed at the ceil- 
ing and with a pitiful lace and a noisy 
drawing in of the breath, showed me that 
something was wrong there. Then wi-.h a 
drooping motion of the hands, and much 
..f .ho indirateri the down- 



There is a case in hand right here. We 
descend from our high vehicle and walk up 
to the door of the low comfortable looking 



house within thi 
A dusky serving 
and as we ask to s 



whitewashed 
naid answers 
e Mrs. P., and 



par 



1 Nt 



rnd upoui 
that look; 
v England 



he best room of r 
farm house. Soon the door opens, and a 
motherly-looking woman, with smooth,,dark 
hair coiled in a knot at the back cf her 
head, and with snowy kerchief and apron, 
comes with outs'retched hand to meet us. 
As you look ft her. she might be some New 
England farmer's wife, though perhaps, on 
close inspection, the full dark eye and the 
somewhat more rounded curves of cheek, 
lip and chin might indicate the secret of her 
ace. (or this woman, is ■ 'colored," by virtue 
_>f some two or three drops ol African blood, 
drops almost lost in the full tide of the Cau- 
casian that flows through her veins. As 
we sit and talk with her. the children return 
from church, the older sister, demure, 
dignified, lady like in manner and conversa- 
tion, our salutatorian last year at the Nor- 
mal School, and this year a teacher at the 
Butler, and two younger children,.! boy and 
girl well mannered, well dressed, and two of 
iW most promising children in the Butler 
now. We ask about the people now under 
Mrs. P's care, and find that there are About 
lourteen. most of them very old. or totally 
disabled from sickness. Two ol the number 
are white men. strong bodily, but deficient 
mentally. Several of the colored paupers 
are idiotic or crazy, the rest of them too old 
or feeble to do any work. One young man. 
Mr. P. speaks of as the ■• dumbest person " 
she ever knew. He was picked up and put 
in jail lor vagrancy, and finally sent to the 
Poorhouse. His name has been extracted 
from him. but he either will not or camot 
tell anything 



During 
Mary Fra 
board at tl 



out here thirteen years, and reached his 
present deformed condition through rheu- 
matism, which has drawn him up into the 
shapeless mass that he is to day. He says 
that he likes the Poorhouse well enough, 
but the thing that he finds hardest in his 
lot is the inability to work. He said he 
h.,d been used to working all his life, and he 
sort of missed it. A peep or two into the 
bedrooms is enough. Though the paupers 
all looked clean and comfortable personally, 
their rooms were not attractive to eyes ren- 
dered sharper, perhaps, by Sunday morning 
inspection of the boys' quarters at the Nor- 
al School. 

We leave "the quarters" at last to return to 
ir horse, but Bruce, whose sp.rils have in 
> way diminished by his run. sees fit to 
sert his superiority over the Poorhouse 
dogs bv sundry snaps and growls at their 
familiarity. Thereupon ensues a grand dog 
fight, in which three dogs arc rolled in one 
indiscriminate snapping heap, while the hu- 
man proprietors of the dogs run wildly 
around the edges of the conflict, making 
occasional dives at the combatants, and sep- 
arating them for a moment, only to see 
them join in fierce conflict again. At last, 
Bruce is rescued and 'dragged into the 
house, choking and snorting over his fan- 
cied victory, the large brown dog is dragged- 
off by the gate-keeper and ignominiously con 
fined in the barn, and the small black cur 
who promoted the quarrel by his overpow- 
,rin<, imoertinence is left in undisturbed 



chuckling over the extreme humorousness 
of his present situation. 

To-day we went out to look them up. and 
alter a long drive of seven or eight miles we 
found them not far irom the banks of the 
Fames river. The new house was going up 
and stood half finished, its new pine boards 
gleaming yellow against the dark background 
\s we came up. Watt's com- 
:amc hobbling toward us. 
heap of crumbled bricks and char- 
bers, with here and there a bit of 
crockery or battered and blackened 
:. showed where the old house had 
1 over the ruins exulting- 
sed the story of the fire, 
by is pointed out as the 
-Id lady is at present liv- 



af the wood. 
icaLlittle figu 
A little h 



stood 
ly, while he 
A lilt! 



pos 



of the 



After bidding good' bye to the P. family 



nd maintains complete 



Whi 



toward «he school. Bruce hopping 
tatiously along on three legs, excep 
the sight of a duck or goose causes him lo 
forget his lameness in an exhilarating chase. 

e reach home just as the battalion is 
„..rfn up in line for church inspection, and 
hastily handing over our horse, we shut up 
our dog, don our best gloves, and proceed to 
afternoon service. 



ould be far 
nts that must 
of the institu- 
told about the pere- 



arooping motion 01 . 

facial pantomime she, indicated the down 
fall of something. Then a chill seized her. 
and a terrible shivering and chattering ol 
teeth indicated that it was cold, and last of 
all she seized "a corner of her tattered gar- 
ment, and witk/S wringing motion and 
many grimaces ' and stertorus breathings 
showed how wet it was. Even the dullest 
mind could not have failed to comprehend 
the situation. The kindly help of some 
friends at the North has put into our hands 
the means of repairing some of the graphi- 
cally described leaks, and we hope that soon 
Dumb Eliza will be freed from the necessity 
of wringing out her garments after every 
rain. S 

As we drive on through the country we 
soon get beyond the crowd, and for a 1 .ItUe 
way pur road lies through the open fields, 
only dotted at wide intervals with .utle 
cabins. Then we pass through the pine 
woods, fragrant with the warm, damp 
breath of this early spring day. At last at 
(he lift, a cluster of neat whitewashed 
buildings is pointed out to us as the Poor- 
hojuse, and we strke off from the main road 
Wading up to the gate: A whitewashed fence 
made of rough palings, encloses the house 
of Mr P., the man to whom the county has 
entrusted the care of its paupers. A strong- 
looking man. whose tawny beard and hair 
give him a somewhat leonine aspect, opens 
the gate for us to drive in. That he is 
either crazy or idiotic is quite evident Irom 
the manner in which he answers our ques- 
tions in regard 10 the whereabouts ol Mr. 
P We are also inclined to the opinion 
that he is white, though in this part of the 
world it is sometimes hard for even the 
wisest to tell black from white. 



of the coi 
all about her, 
think that Mary Frances w 
m happy under the restra : - - - 
impo^ed on 
n. A few sto, 

nations ol some of her boarders; of how 
; white man who opened the gate for us, 
goes off occasionally and disposes of all his 
clothing, of how ■■ Foolish Frank" wanders 
away once in a while, and then sends word 
to Mr. P. to come to such a place in a wagon 
and bring him home. The great difficulty 
in managing the paupers seems, to be the 
difficultv of keeping them at peace with one 
another^ for. with nothing else to do to 
amuse themselves lile would be dreary in- 
deed without occasional fightsamong them- 
selves. . 

The children escort us out to the " quar- 
ters" that we may see (or ourselves how the 
paupers live. A good sized one-story house; 
stands on a beautilul point ol land that 
runs out into Hampton Creek. The water 
dances and sparkles in front of it. and on 
both sides, and the fine turf is just growing 
green under the breath of spring. As-we 
reach the little porch we stand for a few 
moments outside of the half opendoor. An 
earnest voice within is engaged in prayer, 
and rises and falls in musical cadences in 
that peculiar chant which always seems to 
be the natural and earliest form of prayer. 
Doubtless, to the poor' souls that listen, it 
seems like a strain of heavenly music that 
will bear their souls up from earth into 
the very presence of God. A hearty amen 
follows when the last entreating note has 
died away, and then a hymn is lined out 
and sung. And such singing !, The poor 
old cracked voices wander where they will, 
but from the wandering of them all there is- 
sues the vague semblance of a tune. Look 
for one moment at the scene within. See 
the crouching figures swaying backward and 
forward as they sing, the worn pathetic 
faces lighted up now with the hope that 
the prayer and hymn have inspired. Off 
yonder in a corner is one hopeless face, 
dark, despairing, though quite young. He 
sits in the attitude of one who has just re- 
ceived some sudden shock, and has not 
quite collected his wits so as to fit himself 
again to his altered conditions. His head 
is bent down, one hand rests on each knee, 
he never looks up as the visitors enter or 
shows a sign of interest in anything that 
is eoing on. Either the boy is not right in 
his wits, or he has met with some shock that 
has benumbed his faculties for the time. 
This is the boy whom Mrs. P. character- 
izes^ being the dumbest person she ever 

"when the singing is ended we go in, and 
are welcomed warmly by most of the paup- 
ers As we go from one to another, their 
(aces grow fairly radiant, and they seem 
Dleased and proud to answer questions 
about themselves. One man attracts our 
attention who is so badly deformed that it 
is with difficulty that he can turn his head 
to look at us as we speak to him. A bright, 
nleasant face he has. though one that bears 
• j ~r m „#.h «,iff*rinir He has been 



MarkTapleym Bronze. 



Readers of the SOUTHERN WORKMAN 
,„ay remember Watt Smith, whose jollity 
under the most adverse circumstances was 
worthv of a Mark Tapley. A week or two 
ago. the little round face appeared once 
more at my cabin door. This time he ap- 
peared not all alone, but in company with 
an elderly colored woman. Watt Smith 
does not consider that it is polite for him 
to come upon my piazza without a special 
invitation, so the manner in which he makes 
known his presence without is by tapping 
with his stick upon the posts that support 
the piazza roof. The tapping is peculiar 
and unmistakable and as 1 answered the 
summons. 1 was fully prepared (or the de- 
lighted grin that pervaded space when 1 
opened the door. A little piece of rusty 
crape tied around the crown of the batter- 
ed beaver led me to the belief that the wife 
whose demise had been so jubilantly ex- 
pected at our last interview, had at last 
passed away. However I opened the con- 
versation by polite enquirv alter the health 
of liis old woman. The radiant smile broke 
forth into a gurgle of infectious laughter 
"My ole 'oman done dead, at las , he said 
as soon as he could speak after his parox- 
ism of mirth. "Your old woman is dead, is 
she?" I reply, somewhat at a loss in regard 
to the thing expected of me at this point in 
the conversation. -Yes, Miss Baker, my 
ole 'oman done dead and dis yer my own 
dear sister," and he pushed forward the 
woman • ith him who solemnly handed me a 
paper. The paper was to certify that the 
bearer. Eliza Lee. was a deserving woman 
whose house had been entirely burned down 
with everything in it on the previous Sun- 
day night. Old Watt chuckles and grins 
like a benevolent monkey while 1 am perk- 
ing the brief document and then finds his 
voice again to explain amid spasms of laugh- 
ter how "his ole 'omen died Thursday, and 
Monday he moved out to stay wid his sister, 
and de nex' Sunday evenin' whiles dey was 
at meetin' de house done burn down and 
burn up all dey had 'ceppin de does dey had 
on " Here was real want and loss, but old 
Uncle Watt is jolly in spite ol it all. "It 
done burn down an I "been livin" like a dog 
ever since." he says. "I has not slep three 
hours since dat night," he adds. The oW 
woman, his sister, is as solemn as Watt is 
jolly, and her trouble has made her look at 
life from a pretty serious point of view. Her 
son. who lived near her, has taken her in to 
stay until she can get her house rebuilt, and 
she is engaged in trying to get a little help 
from her friends. She looked affectionate- 
ly at her funny little brother, and says that 
she was mighty pleased to have him come 
to live with her. "And are you going to live 
with your sister all the time now? we say 
to Watt. "Lawd, yes, honey. 1'se g wine to 
die wid her," he rejoins gleefully. After 
gaining some rather hazy directions as to 
the road to their abiding place, we bid them 



■M the< 
ing with one of he 

comes up and in answer to our questions in 
regard to the cost o: the new house tells us 
that they hav; spent $13.00 on lumber and 
haven't quite enough to^finish with and will 
want besides abouy$o.oo worth of bricks for 
the chimney. SofSn the old lady herself ap- 
pears panting. afteY a hurried walk from her 
other son's field where she has been engaged 
in helping him put in his potatoes. "He's 
been workin' (or me on my house an' I likes ■ 
to do what I can lor him," she says in ex- 
planation. The whole family seem very ai- 
fectionate and helpful toward each other. 
The sons help their mother, the mother the 
sons, and the old brother and uncle looks 
on approvingly and helps or is helped in his 
turh. The neighborhood too, seems friend- 
ly and pitiful. Eliza tells us how one little 
bov came and brought a handful of nails to 
help the poor old aunty whose house got 
burned down. Very grateful they seem for 
the small contribution which the missionary 
society of the school has sent out by us and 
the old lady is fairly radiant when we prom- 
ise her some pictures that may perhaps in 
some measure replace the ones that her 
daughter sent her from Boston that she lost 
" e. Poor old woman ! it is hard at 

of lile to have to try and replace 

all the little treasures that have been accu- 
mulating through years. She points to the 
broken china, coarse bfue printed ware, yet 
doubtless treasured by her as carefully as 
we would treasure Sevres or Satsuma. and 
says she had a little, corner cupboard there 
where she kept her nice china. ( 

/hole familv. (our generations in all. 
come out and look'on while we linger around 
the ruins. As we drive away we are followed 
by fervent blessings mingled with murmurs 
of admiration for our horses and our per- 
sonal appearance generally. Watt's chuckle 
is the last thing we hear and its mirth seems 
heightened by the feeling that he has been 
the humble instrument of gaining for his 
sister the honor of such distinguished visi- 
tors. 

Many a heart would be hardened but for 
e memory of the past griefs, when eyes, 
now averted, perhaps, were full o( sympathy, 
and hands now cold were eager to soothe 
and succor. 

He who has no comfortable expectation 
of another life to sustain him under the 
evils in this world, is of all creatures the 
most miserable. 
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STATUE OF^'UBEKTY EULIGBlEJUIl THE WORLD.' 



More Money Needei 

The Committee In charge of the construction 
of the pedestal and the erection of the btatne, 
in order to raise fund** for 
lte completion, have prepared, from 
model furnished by the artist, a perfect fac-titniU 
Miniature Statuette, which they are delivering 
to sutrMribere thro« K hout the United State* at 
the following priced : 

No. 1 statuettf, stx Inche* In MflAtV-the 
Statue bronzed ; redeStaL nlckel-sllvered.-at 
One Oollnr eaob. delivered. 

No. 8 Stutuette, In'Mimo metal, ticelve tjw/V* 
high, beautifully bronzed and nickeled, at 
Five L>ollor« euoli. delivered. 

No. 8 Statuette, lW« Incha high, finely 
chaaed. Statue bronzed. Pedestal, 1 1 eu v 1 i y 



Bllver- |f late«l, with 
Ten 



tlm»8 



liTiYi'h eiioh, delivered, 
rand money have been apeut In 
r _— otlngtbe Statuettes and they are much 
Improved over the first lent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation. 

TheXew Tort World Fund of »100 0CO co m - 
plete, tbe Pedestal, but It is estimated that 
Jiu.OOO 1« yet needed to pay for tbe Iron fasten- 
ing* and the ereotlon ol the Statue. ■ 
TlbSil mbJoripUon. for the Mraleture Statu- 
ettes WUI produce the desired amount. 
Addreea, with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates, house with a bunch of orphan children, one ■ ing and chewing tobacco; for I once 



From " the Promised Lajid." iA, 
New Exodus. "Women and Children 
Left to Suffer. From a Representa 
tive's Dauohter. Teacher Temper- 
ance by SelfDenial. A Quilt- that 
is Not Crazy. From Our Journeymen 
Teachers. Knocking at Hamptjon's 
Doors After Eight Years' Absence, 
from "the promised land." 

One would expect a pleasant report 
from "the promised land," and here it 
is, sent by one of Hampton's earliest 
graduates, a young married woman, 
now teaching in that happy land. 

S. C. Ftbruary 12, '86. 

Gen. S. C. Armstrong, i 
My Dear Friend : 

It has been a very long time 
since I have had the pleasure of addressing 
you a letter, but I can assure vou it was not 
because I had not forgotten my kind " prin- 
cipal " and friend. ... 

I am teaching in the public school in 
f "the Promised Laud." just a mile from a 

' small station on the railroad. ■ " The 

Promised Land," a queer name is it not ? I 
don't know how it received its name ; but it 
is a tract of about three thousand acres of 
land which was sold by the Government to 
a number of colored families. They have 
been here. I suppose, some fifteen or more 
years, and they seem to have done well in 
many ways, though there is much still to be 
done in the way of improvement. 

There is a host of young people growing up 
to baeducated. and I am pleased to inform 
you that the people are aware of the need 
of education, and have an <f Educational 
Society" here; the County schools run 
about six months in some of the counties. 
This county is among them. The Prom- 
ised Land people, while they are thankful 
for what the county does, decided to run 
their school longer, and pay their teachers 
more, so they formed themselves ir.to a 
society, and pay enough to run this school 
between eight and nine months, and add 
five or ten dollars more to the teacher's 
salary. Don't you think that is doing well? 

I have been teaching now three months, 
and 1 find some as promising scholars as I 
ever met anywhere. I am trying very hard 
. to persuade some of them to go to Hamp- 
ton next term, but they don't think they are 
able. I have several young men in rov 
school who would make splendid workers 
among our people if they could get two or 
three years at Hampton. Is there any way 
for at least two of them to get help there 
another term ? Please let me have a cata- 
logue and the Southern Workman. I 
don't know the rates but will remit when I 
find out. - 

I have said nothing about myself, but 
you can judge from the tone of this letter 
that I am well and in good spirits. I hope 
you and your dear little girls are well, 
though I hardly think Utile - 
them now. How I should \\V 
dear old place. 

Please give my love to the M 
Miss H.. il she is there. 

I should like so much to know how 
General and Mrs. Marshall are. 

Now, General Armstrong, if you can 
any way help some of these young men you 
will benefit the whole community, and, 1 as- 
sure you. they are worthy of help. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, very 
truly, one of your old pupils. 

'M E ' 

A NEW EXODUS. • 

From North Carolina comes a sad 
story of suffering for want of work, and 
an exodus in search of it. A new fea- 
ture of distress which we did not hear of 
in the greater exodus to Kansas, is the 
destitution of families left behind,- de- 
serted, not intentionally probably, but 
practically by the husbands and fathers 
who fail perhaps to get the means to 
send for or return to them. The writer 
is a teacher and minister. 

N. C, Feb. oth, 1886. 

i Times are very hard here, and as usual 
the colored people get the worst of it. The 
result is that the majority of the colored 
men of this and adjoining counties have 
gone to Georgia and Alabama to gettmploy- 
ment. They have failed in crops for two 
years. It has been the rule to give a mort- 
gage on the. crop' even before it is planted, 
Tor provisions to live on while making it.' 
This has ruined many who were doing well. 
More than three hundred have gone from 
this depot, many of them leavinglarge fam- 
ilies unprovided for. Some never return. 
On my way home to-day I saw a neglected 
. - . <' 



of them about seven year* of age, almost 
naked, having nothing to protect him from 
this cold weather, except a short and, well 
>rn shirt. I have four women to one man 
my churches aod congregations. 
It would pain you to see the poor women 
who are left here to suffer. 

I desire to get up a home for orphan chil- 
dren in North .Carolina, or a home and 
school for fatherless and orphan children. 
There are poor fatherless and orphan child- 
ren, nake'd, hungry and friendless, exposed 
to temptation, coming up for tne peniten- 
tiary. How grateful! would be to know, if 
called to die to-morrow, that there was a 
home for my own children, should their 
mother be unable to provide forth' 
and leave them orphans. I des 
something in this direction ; since such 
plan would require a great deal of capital, 
it may look like altemptingto move a moun- 
tain. I should be grateful for your advice 
concerning such an. institution. 

We are thankful lor papers. Mrs. C. joins 
me in love to you. 

Yours in Christ. 

C. 



dulg'ed myself. 

I used prayer in c mnection with these 
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He adds : 

I am no politician by any means, yet in 
some degree I am interested in politics. I 
am opposed to those political alienations in 
the South by which the races are imbittered 
and arrayed against each other. The Ne- 
gro's home is in the South, and he is so 
situated that he cannot make any mat ked 
progress without the good will and friend- 
ship of his white brother be he Democrat or 
Republican. It is the friendship of the 
, white citizens that we need rather than the 
I desire to do \ flattery of any party for mere political pur- 
poses. V ' t 

\ Faiffifully yours, 



its " Journeyman year" of school teach- 
ing, before entering the senior class, 
are sending acknowledgments of the 



FROM A REPRESENTATIVE'S DAUGHTER. 

And here is a glimpse of a happy 
home, and the bright side of life among 
our colored citizens. 

Dec. 31. 1885. 

Dear Friend : 
- I finished my third month on 

the 18th inst., and closed ray sqhool for 
Christmas. Myaverage last month was 43.35. 
I shall only have a five months' term this 
session. I have not received a cent for the 
three months taught 

Papa was elected to represent this county 
in the House of Delegates during the pres- 
ent session. We do miss him so very much. 
Dut he has been home every Saturday and 
returns on Monday, until last Saturday, he 
failed to come, as they will adjourn this 
week early for Christmas. You cannot 
magfhe how we did miss him on Sunday, 
is it was the first Sunday that he has stayed 
away from home for more than ten years. 
He always comes out in the country Satur- 
day evening and goes back to F on 

Monday, Grandma, my two sisters, myself, 
and two boys that we hire, are at home. My 
married brother comes over quite often to 
see how we are getting along. 

The colored people around here are get- 
ting along very well, buying homes for 
themselves. They buy small quantitis of land 
and a yoke of oxen to work on their little 

farm and carry wood to F . 1 guess 

it would be a great curiosity to you to see 
so many ox-carts in F every Satur- 
day loaded with wood to sell. There are a 
great many marriages around here during 
this month, but none of. your acquaintances 
are among the fortunate ones. I am invited 
to wait on two couples on the 23d inst. 

We are preparing for a fair at our church, 
which will take place on the 25th ana 26th 
inst. My grandma keeps as well as usual ; 
she has walked over to see my uncie's fam 
ily to day, a distance of one and a ' half 
miles. Should she live to see the 10th ol 
next March she will be 86 years of age. 

I am ever gratefully yours. 



A QUILT 1 HAT IS NOT CRA 

I A young girl of the class of '84, who 
I has been teaching since her graduation 
1 writes of her ingenious efforts to culti- 
i vate ambition and industry in a rather 
difficult Held. 

, Nov. 28. 1S85. 

little town is situated in the 

part of the. State. This is considered the 
worst portion of Georgia. I have my hands 
full here, the pe pie are very ignorant, and 
most cases degraded, so you see 1 have a 
broad field in which to labor, and hope to be 
to do some good. I thought when if 
n scnool at Macon that the race was; 
rising, but sometimes here I stop and won- 
" one portion are not going backward. 
They seem to be void of ambition, contented 
to remain ju4t as they are. 1 have a very 
good school, and quite a number of large 
boys 



Va„ Feb. 13, 18 

Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 
Dear Sir : 

I hereby seat myself to 
you a short letter about my teacl ' 
the circumstances I've met with sii 
the Institution, I passed a good examina- 
tion, making an average of 84 per cent., and 
got a first grade certificate. * * * After 
teaching two months I was informed by the 
trustees that the district had gone so far in 
debt that they could give but a two and a 
half month's session. Now 1 am teaching 

another school under Superintendent . 

for whom many of the middlers and gra- 
duates are leaching. 

I am very glad that I had to stay out a 
term and teach, because I have found from 
hat experience I had, where my weakest 
points are. and what I need in everything. 

Respectfully. 



: I left 



TEACHING TEMPERANCE BY SELF DENIAL. 

Another graduate' pastor, working 
under a church home missionary so- 
ciety, tells his way of convincing 
drinkers that old habits can be con- 
quered. 

Jan: 30, 1SS6. 

I could speak very strongly to the people 
on the temperance question, for I am a 
" tetotaller; ■ but I found two notions pre- 
vailing with regard to temperance that were 
not easily corrected : one was, that intoxi- 
cants are good for the health ; the other 
was, that when a man is used to drinking, 
he cannot stop and hold out. 

To satisfy myself as to the correctness of 
the last matter and to add greater force to 
argument, I resolved to give up the use of a 
beverage which I loved as well as any old 
toper ever loved his strong drink— coffee. 
I had read the position of a certain physi- 
ologist with regard to coffee-drinking, in 
which it was contended that it would be 
better not to use it.' This was some help 
to me in the struggle which «nsued. I was 
in earnest, determined ; the battle ended 
I conquered. 

The crave for coffee left me. and, strange 
to say, but is. true, I improved in health and 
gained in weight. I know that a habitual 
drinker can, if he will, free himself from 
drink... 

I could occasionally deal a heavy blow 
against the expensive, dirty habit of smok- 



rls attend. The people have 
_.hool house started, and with a 
little exertion they could finish it if they 
would. I have been trying to plan some 
way to arouse them. I don't know what my 
success will be, but this is my plan. I have 
gotten up a sewing class in my school, quite 
a number of the Targe girls sew very nicely. 
I have each member of the sewing class pay 
ten cen:s a month, and with it I buy mate- 
rial for them to use, and the articles that 
are made we expect to i'sell and take 
the money for the school house The class 
is making now a beautiful quilt in the form 
of wheels, the spokes of each wheel are 
made of red and green calico, and the centre 
of white. It is really pretty Each scholar 
that makes one will have her name in the 
centre of the wheel. I am preparing them 
for an entertainment for Christmas, and I 
hope to use the money made with it for the 
school house. What do you think of my 
plans? You help me to think of something 
else to do when I am through with this 
place ? I know you can suggest something. 
Last winter while at home I learned to 
broider, so after the clas: 
I shall teach them to 
that line. I hardly k 

H. , if any of your wealthy friends want 

to help those that are trving to help them- 
selves, please get them to buy our quilt 
when it is finished, perhaps they will not 
care for it themselves, but they can give it 
to some poor person, can't they? 

She adds : 

I have been teaching s-> steadily since leav- 
ing school I feel quite old in the cause now. 

I closed my school in June at , and I 

went to a place in the country and taught 
from July until the last of September. At 

C they enly have public school three 

months, and that is through the summer. It 
is an out of the way country place. The 
people are worse there than I find them here. 
I don't think they hardlv understand what 
freedom means. This is my home, but when 
you leave Macon, Atlanta. Augusta, Savan- 
nah and Columbus, you'll find our people in 
a pretty bad condition. If I had ever any 
idea of going to Africa I should abandon it 

now. I shall tell when she starts to 

come in tnis direction. 

I think this summer and winter expe- 
rience will make a real woman of me. You 

know in school I had to act as a 

mamma. At home, 1 had mamma, but now 
I have to stand and act for myself arid others 
too. 

I don't like to think of Hampton without 
General and Mrs. Marshall there. I know 
they are greatly missed. It seems to me 
that I am so far away I'll never be able to 
see Hampton again. 

Devotedly. 



Another middler writes ' 
I like teaching very well, and am doing 
»11 in eveiy respect. The people are very 
kind, and anxious to receive instruction. I 
ty-four pupils enrolled and a good 
house to teach in. I have a term of eight 
months. I had no trouble in getting a 

school. \ 

Respectfully, 

Hampton will welcome back her jour- 
neymen, and they will make the better 
master workmen for their year's expe- 
rience. 

A LONG "WANDER-YEAR." 

Perhaps some of the undergradu- 
ates whose youthful impatience chafes 
under Hampton's requirement of a 
year out teaching between the. Middle^ 
and Senior terms, may be encouraged 
by the testimony of an under-graduate 
who after eight years of successful 
teaching and hard work since his mid- 
dle year, is now bravely knocking at 
Hampton's door, asking for two years 
more "to better equip him for the bat- 
tle, and place him just where he wants 
to be." 

Va., Jan. 4, '86. 

Dear Friend: \ 
By writing some one each year since 
leaving. I've tried to prevent Hampton 
from forgetting me. I have reason to be- 
lieve thai she has not. Like a good mo- 
ther, she remembers her children. Now, af- 



T fin ishes the au It 1 "r a protracted absence from his alma ma- if 
nake some hPng in '<"". ™ son sends back a gen.le re- ( 

?.?^h/t now Vm minder of himself, witn a brief account of 



FROM OUR JOURNEYMEN TEACHERS. 

. One and another of last year's mid- 
dle calss, which was sent out to take 



Hampton 

gave him but two talents (two years school- 
in.') and sent him forth. Whether or not 
he has attained unto the measure of the 
faithful servant" and "gained" (deserves) 
two more," the sequel of these lines I trust 
fill show 

Of my four years in Maryland, I have 
given account in former letters. My return 
from there to my home was August 28, '81. 
I was then prepared financially, and it was 
my purpose to re-enter Hampton that fall. 
But providence ordained otherwise. Dur- 
ing my absence father had died.f Mother 
was living alone, in a log cabin on her own 
lot. This was ready to fall down. I was 
not long in deciding to remain at home and 
discharge my filial duty. I tore down the 
old cabin, and put up a beautiful little house 
with four rooms. I am now almost through 
paying for it. This explains why I have 
not yet settled my account at Hampton. I 
hope to cancel the debt by June by paying' 
five dollars every month, or perhaps more. 
There are two things 1 am bent on doing 
this year — paying this debt and re-entering 
Hampton next fall. Having made mother 
comfortable. I can leave home happy and 

Upon, my return home in '81, I became., 
first assistant in a graclcd-school near this ,/ 
city. I taught there two terms and was of- 
fered the principalship, the third session, 
but refused it to accept a better position in 
one of the city schools. In '83 1 entered as 
a teacher, tui^chool in my native city in 
which, eight Aars before, I had been a pu- 
pil. Here my comrades were Hampton 
graduates also, one from Maryland and one 
from Storcr College, all experienced teach- 
ers. How could an under-graduate like me 
succeed among these was a question. That 
I did my part, almost three years of service 
attest. 'I teach now the "2nd grammar 
[Continued on page 48-] 



April, 1886. 
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Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE. In Ckargi. 
Regular Contributors : 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Sicy Indian Rights 
Association, 
Alice C. Fletcher, 
Rev John J. Gravatt. 
Mrs. A.S.Quinton. Gin'l Sec'y 0/ tht Ro- 
mans' National Indian Ass'n. 



.The Senate has passed an amend- 
ment to the Indian Crimes' act of last 
session, throwing the jurisdiction with- 
in the Territorial or State courts and 
the, costs 01 trial upon the United 
Stales Treasury. 

An interesting question has lately 
come up in regard to the constitution 
ality of this same law, giving the courts 
criminal jurisdiction over Indian res 
ervations. The defendant in a case 
tried at San Francisco, an Indian 1 
ing upon one of the California reser- 
vations, has appealed to the Supreme 
Court against the new statute, which is 
claimed to be unconstitutional. 



Dr. McGillvcuddy is building his 
eighth day-school about ten miles 
north-west of Pine Ridge agency. 
There is now an average attendance at 
the seven day-schools of seventy-five 
each, and the Indians are asking for 
threespr four more schools. The doctor 
says that Red Cloud's village and the 
wild camp of the northern Cheyennes 
will break up and scatter in the spring. 



Senator Dawes' Sioux <5ill has 
passed the Senate after much interest- 
ing debate, and will probably be favor- 
ably reported by the House commit- 
tee. Mr. Plumb objected to the per- 
petuation of the day-school system, 
and Mr. Teller offered one or two 
amendments, of a radical nature, which 
were promptly rejected. The Coke 
bill, providing for allotments of land 
in severalty to all Indians, and includ 
ing the citizenship amendment, has 
also passed the Upper House. 

The Ramona School ior Indian Girls 
is a new philanthropic project. The 
Indian Industrial School at Santa Fe, 
Mew Mexico, is to be removed to an- 
other site and placed exclusively under 
Government control as a boys' school. 
The plan is to establish a large school 
for girls of the Pueblo, Navajo and 
Apache tribes, and for those of Arizona 
and Southern California, -on the pres- 
ent site, which is said to be very beau- 
tiful and h :althful. Prof. H. O. Ladd, 
of the University of New Mexico, will 
assume the Superintendence of the 
new institution. Benevolent people are 
asked to contribute. 



Why not a Citizen ? 

There is a surprising narrowness in 
the attempt to exclude an Indian who 
has complied with the terms of the 
Coke Bill, cultivates his land in- 'sev- 
eralty, and has adopted "civilized" 
dress and habits from the privileges 
and protection of American citizen- 
ship. The most bitter and un-Amer- 
ican prejudice is almost the only con- 
ceivable motive for such an attempt. 
"He does not speak our language" says 
one Honorable Senator. What of the 
thousands upon thousands of foreign- 
ers — German-speaking, Swedish-speak- 
ing, French-speaking American citizens 
scattered all ovei" our land ? It is also 
worthy of remark that about 80,000 of 
our Indians do speak English; and 
when they are all scattered upon lands 
in severalty, surrounded by white set- 
tlers, how long will it take them to 
acquire our language? 

"He is a savage." When will our 
average Congressman learn that the 



Indian is not a savage — that he has 
many rare virtues and very few vices 
in his natural state — and that when he 
abandons the tribal relation and accepts 
our mode of life he is entitled to the 
same, safeguards with ourselves. How 
ridiculous is this hesitation! We 
should probably be safe enough in 
making all the Indians citizens of the 
United States without further cere- 
mony. So soon as they cared to take 
advantage of their rights they would 
be as well fitted to excercise them as 
are a majority of our voters. 

It may be imagined by some that 
citizenship for the Indian is after all 
but a name, and that he is just as well 
.off without it. This is a great error. 
You do him a cruel injustice when you 
give him land in severalty without the 
power to protect himself in the com- 
mon struggle for bread in which he is 
then engaged. The Omaha Indians in 
Nebraska, nominally self-supporting, 
are suffering severely at this moment, 
although with titles to their lands, and 
willingness to work them. They are 
debarred the right to make contracts, 
to lease a part of their farms'or to 
bring'a suit in law. They have no cap. 
ital nor the means of getting any and 
they are without redress against the 
most open and flagrant wiong. An 
Omaha farmer may take his wheat to 
mill, make a bargain with the miller, 
and when the grain is in the hopper, 
the white man may refuse to make his 
tract good and the Indian robbed 



Dr. Menaul has been physician, teach- 
er and preacher for about ten years. 
Each Sabbath a largely attended ser- 
vice is held. * * He has reduced 
the language of the people to writing 
and has translated and printed parts 
of the Bible and some school books. 

* * These four men have of course 
warmly advocated education for the 
children of their adopted tribe. They 
have to day about ninety children ai 
Carlisle, fifty-four in the school here 
at Albuquerque, and about thirty in a 
day school taught by a Miss Shields 
And similar changes could be effected 
in all the Pueblos.'' 



1 all the Pueblos. 

"Concentrating 

by m. c. 
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ating Our Indians 

M. C. COLLINS. 

No one but an Indian can fully cc 
hend the meaning of these words, 
daily papers lightly refer to this subj. 
— ntioned in our late reports of thi 
hority. The idea of concentratlo 
de?mines the whole foundation o 
structure of civilization. Place two or 
hundred thousand of these people in i 
be it large or small, so enclosed that 
is no way of escape except through the 
grave, and it will not take long to wipe out 
ile of the Indian race. Can Ameii- 
lization afford this? Conce'trnting 
the Indians means placing together in one 
vast heard, nations, tribes and bands who 
have always been sworn enemies, having 
nothing in common. Their habits, speech, 
modes ofliving, all differ. Th-y have lived 
in different climates. We need only refer to 
our late unjust treatment of the Poncas to 
be assured tnat it is death to the Norihern 



, 1 Indian to send nim South. The Indian loves 
of his years work, can bring no legal hi5 hom , ; his native , and . This strong 
claim. Citizenship for the" Indian is - 
not an empty honor. It is, in the case 
of the Indian homesteader, a natural 
and necessary right, and it should be 
granted now. 



lbve of home, found in every heart, is the 
best channel through which civilization may 
be carried to him. Are they called 
dering people? They never of their own free 
will wander far from home; often retui 
and never ceasing to call it the "home 



ProgressEamong the;Pueblos- 
A letter to'an Albuquerque journal 
propounds the theory of "absorption" 
as the true Indian policy and gives 
some rather novel reasons for the ad- 
vancement made by the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico. We are not accustom- 
ed to look upon Indian traders and 
"squaw-men" as the best Indian mis- 
sionaries — but in this case the progress 
of the Pueblos in civilization is said to 
be "unquestionably due to the influ- 
ence of white men who have settled 
among them," post-traders, physicians, 
etc., who have taken to themselves 
Indian wives and identified themselves 
with the people. 

"The Pueblo of Laguna is universal- 
ly regarded to-day as the most enlight- 
ened and advanced Pueblo in New 
Mexico.' * * The potent elements 
that have worked this transformation 
are Col. W. G. Marmon, his brother, 
Capt. R. G. Marmon, their partners, 
Capt. G. H Pradt and Rev. Dr. John 
Menaul. The two brothers are civil 
engineers and have lived in Laguna 
for several years. They early learned 
the language of the people and inter- 
ested themselves in their .welfare. 
They joined the tribe, selected wives 
from among the daughters of their 
adopted people, and now have inter- 
esting families of sons and daughters. 
For the past five or six years they have 
constituted an oligarchy, in that they 
have in succession received the suffrages 
n of gov 
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The Indis 
the soul, T 
graves of th 
thereon, to 38; 
world that even 
Encourage this 
and friends. Give th< 
homes that mean something. Of what vaf 
ue Is a title that a presidential proclamation 
can make void? Of what use a claim that 
act of congress can so easily efface? Let the 
Indian feel that the spot endeared to h" 
by a thousand ties, made sacred by the dust 
of his ancestors is his, his for all time, 
will feel a pride in his home that no white 
man can possibly comprehend. "Let 
dig a living from the soil." Yes; but first 
teach him how 10 dig. It is said that there 
are farmers at each agency to teach the 
men to farm. Who has ever seen the agen- 
cy farmer away from the agency? How 
many Indians can he teach there? Perhaps 
a few half-breeds, or it may be a few boys in 
the school. Let the Indian farm; let him 
raise cattle or horses; let him work, but first 
teach him how to work. We hear it 
they are all lazy This is false. An Ii 
will spend more time, strength and pat 
in going twice a month to the agency for 
rations than it would take to earn his living 
three times over, if he knew how to do it. 
and was given the opportunity. He can 
harness his poor little ponies, and with a 
heavy government wagon make his way to 
the agency, sometimes distant three days 
journey, often more. He knows ho* 
to load on the wagon his wife and children, 
blankets and tent, frying pan and water keg. 
He knows how to run his team down every 
hill and how, with wife and children, to 
"man the wheels" on the ascent. He knows 
how to dig the wheels out of mud in spring 
and wade the snow drifts in winter. He has 
learned this through bitter experience. 
After 
til th< 
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individual rights. 

The Indians have found 



men faithful friends. They have 
every way encouraged and stimulated 
the progressive element. They have 
given them employment in their sur- 
veying expeditions, and tljus educated 
them in habits of thrift, promptness 
and self-reliance. They have organ- 
ized among the Indians, three com- 
panies of cavalry, which are now a reg- 
ular part of the territorial militia. 
These, companies are thoroughly or- 
ganized and carefully drilled, and 
make a very creditable .appearance. 
They did good service during some of 
the recent Apache raids. 
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labor for such small returns? 

The majority of the Indians to day are in 
a far worse condition than their ancestors. 
They were hunters, the country full of game, 
and they were skilful with the bow and ar- 
row. The Indian of the present is disarmed 
and unhorsed. The white man in, cruel 
sport has driven the game away, and the In- 
dian is a ward of his country. He can walk 
and carry burdens; he can stand hunger and 
cold. But look at his arms and hands, weak 
and delicate as a womans. Plenty of brain, I 
and a strong will but no muscle. Give him 
his home; educate his heart and brain; 
strengthen the muscle; civilire the sav- 



age; and thus save to our country a true 
type of American manhood. 

His god is a pod of vengeance, and teaches 
him to be cruel to himself and others* 

Take away these false ideas. Take awav 
his "Evil Spirit" and tell him of Christ who 
came to bring "Peace on earth good will to 
men." His god tells him that no cow- 
ard can secure honor in the great hereafter. 
If he would gain assistance of the pod of 
war he must cause his enemy to be tortured 
in the most cruel manner. Our Christ 
would say to him, "Love your enemies." 
"Do good to therii that hate you" The Da- 
kota boy, who with uplifted arms and lacer- 
ated flesh stood in the hot sun on the hill ' 
top for hours, suffering, bleeding, to appease 
the wrath of an angry god who had afflicted 
his mother with severe illness, possessed 
the kind of spirit we need to cultivate in our 
country to-day; willingness to forget self to 
save others. The old chief with his quick 
discerning eye. seeing the difference between 
his filthy abode and the personal appear- 
ance of the whit*/ lady missionary who en- 
tered his door,/ arising with all his native 
dignity, taking/his blanket from his shoul- 
ders and laying it upon the floor for her to 
wulk upon, shdwed the same innate princi- 
pal of refinement and Chivalry that made 
Sir Walter Raleigh the beloved of all who 
knew him. Shall we as Americans, permit V 
such a man to be placed in a common pen I 
and fed till aH his manhood dies? God for- 
bid! We love and honor the memory of 
Grant He w*s a great general, a mighty 
chief, skilled in warfare. Shall we dispise 
the same spirit in our native warriors, the 
spirit which cries out for its freedom 
and rights, and which has enabled the.ro 
successfully to repulse the armed invaders? 
True, their manner of fighting is cruel bar- J 
barous in the extreme, but they have no 
West Point supported by our government 
to teach them to kill the enemy m a genteel, 
refined and Christian manner.' 

We shall never civilize the Indians by 
herding them together If we would kill 
the savage and save the man, we must treat 
them as individuals, not in masses. Give 
to them their homes, and American educa- 
tion; not concentration, but American civil- 
ization and American citizenship. 
Fort, Sully, Dakota. 

An Evening with the Indians' at 
Carlisle. 

It was our good fortune lately to spend a 
day or two at the Carlisle Training School, 
enjoying its kind hospitalities and visiting 
with keen interest the class-rooms, work- 
shops, and various buildings of the historic 
old barracks. 

Friday evening brought round the 
monthjy exhibition given by the pupils, and 
we were thus enabled to see the whole 
school together, and to listen to the sing- 
ing, recitations and speeches, that made up 
the pleasant programme. 

A cold, blustering wind forbade the use 
of the little chapel, near the old Hessian - 
Guard House, but the spacions, well-venti- T, 
lated Dining Hall, in the building lately 1 
erected in the centre of the quadrangle, was 
quickly metamorphosed into an auditorium. 
A stage was prepared with the help of a few 
tables, and in front sat some four hundred 
earnest-faced boys and girls, the former in 
their trig uniforms the latter in dark blue^ 
dresses, with here and there a bright ribbon 
In the white ruffle or the smooth black 
hair. There were no backs to their stools, 
but who need have asked for a more quiet 
and orderly assemblage. 

It required some courage on the part of 
the speakers, some of them new-comers, 
with but liule knowledge of English, to face 
such an array of schoolmates and teachers, 
but there was no flinching. Bravely they 
mounted the steps a*nd stood alone oh the 
platform, and their voices rang out loud and 
clear. There were all grades, from the boy 
who came last Fall to the thoughtful fellow 
who has spent three or four years in the 
school, from the tiny Pueblo girl to the young 
Quapaw (was it not ?) who recited so well the 
long poem, "Curfew shall not toll to-night.' 

What quite brought down the house was 
a charming performance by some little 
Bueblos representing the city children who 
work for their bread. The ragged' Jlttle 
musician with song and triangle, the errand 
boy. the flower girl, with exquisite bou- 
quets, bestowed later on a favored few, the^ - 
newspaper vendor, all appeared in turn, and 
followed by a diminutive dude in 



beaver, 
who gave h 
change, as to w 
evening woulM 
without a (e^ words fi 
great-hearted ieadi 
s mighty cares. \ 
girl under his charge, 



imall shoe-black 
and pocketed the 
rr born." But the 
e been complete 
om Captain Pratt, 
who. in the midst 
>ws every boy and 
ever 



ith a word of needed help or encourage* 
ent. • > 

A kindly greeting of good lellowship to 
be carried to Hampton was not forgotten, 
and to it was added the motto of the Car- 
lisle School, "God helps those who help 
themselves." , J. E. R. 
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Incidents of Indian Life ab Hamp- 
ton. 

Use of Personal Pronouns. t am 
so hungry I cook myself. If you give 
me corn bread, I going to cat you. 

Agnyatii hmiyanna taku waskuycca 
ognakapi is the Dakota lor pie. Let us 
not carry civilization too far. Fancy 
getting up the menu for a dinner of 
twelve courses ! 

"Where is Dan?" enquired a lady of 
one of the smallest sized Indian boys. 
"Is he up?" "O yes, he's up," cheerful- 
ly replied the little rascal, adding in a 
lower voice — "up-stairs ! 

A class of "babies" carried out on 
Kindergarten principles and with some 
of the Kindergarten "gifts" and "em- 
ployments" is a new and successful 
feature of the Department. 

An excellent Mason & Hamlin up- 
right piano has been added Ho the at- 
tractions of Winonahall by the indefati- 
gable efforts of one of our teachers, 
who goes by the Indian name of the 
"Starter of Sweet Songs." 

"Waghuda" is-.the Omaha for it, and 
"catiohanpi" the Sioux. It is only hull- 
ed corn but it is a great Indian deli- 
cacy and to the delight of all has been 
placed among the regular dishes at the 
students' table. 

"Some boys were bidden to work. 
And they thought it was better to shirk— 
They thought themselves heros; 
But when they got zeros 
They concluded 'twas wiser to work. 
They went to the N. and A. school. , 
And they thought they could make their 
own rule — 

But each little sinner 
Kept home from his dinner, 
Now follows the rules of the school ! 



Life In the Wigwam. 



Indian Tableaux. 
An impromptu entertainnfcnt was 
given in Winona a few evenings ago by 
the girls and boys in the normal classes. 
The tableaux, interspersed with music, 
ranged over a vast variety of subjects 
and were decidedly effective, although 
the "stage" was unfortunately so low 
that a great deal was missed by the 
rear part of the audience. George 
Washington in the act of cutting down 
the cherrv tree, Lowell's famous "court- 
in"' scene, Rebecca at the Well, a 
sprightly representation of Monday 
morning in the laundry, Mother Goose 
rhymes acted out, and finally a realistic 
"tepee" and blanketed Indians singing 
"Home, Sweet Home," rapidly follow- 
ed each other on the programme, each 
number eliciting loud applause. The 
acting was done with much spirit, and 
the fun behind the scenes was not the 
leastVart of the evening. 



A Practical "Talk." 
Mr. Tibbies, whose wife is the well- 
known 1 Bright Eyes," was with us last 
Sunday and gave the Sunday School 
an exceedingly practical and forcible 
warning against certain of the Indian 
customs which prevail at their homes. 
They listened with great attention as 
he described in very plain language the 
unsuitable food and unhygien:c living 
against which they must make ajtand, 
the superstitions which they' would 
have to meet, and above all the prac- 
tice of ceremonious giving from which 
they must desist. 

• , Most of the Indian dances now in 
vogue have little harm in them aside 
from this custom of present making, 
which is carried to such an excess that 
some will part in a night from all their 
earthly possessions. A rrian is es- 
teemed among the Indians, he says, not 
for his property but for the number of 
ponies and blankets he has given away! 
Mr. Tibbies has been living for the last 
four years among the Omahas and is 
come to Washington to agitate the 
question of citizenship, for without the 
power to make contracts and to bring 
a suit in law, their titles to land in sev- 
eralty w : U not enable them to support 
themselves. 



That there is life in the Wigwam no 
one can doubt who happens to be there 
at six a m , when broganed feet come 
thundering and crashing down the un- 
carpeted stairs, more anxious to " fall 
ih" in time for roll-call than appre 
fteosiveof "falling out" with those who 
would fain sleep at that hour. 

Whatever advantage the brogan may- 
have over the moccasin, it is apparent 
that the change is not in the interests 
of quiet. • 

That there is life there, is evident at 
noon, when voices, scarcely audible in 
recitations^? a distance of six feet, 
exchange congratulations on release 
from the school room in tones that an 
attentive ear could catch half a mile 

3W The house-mother of the small boys 
has tangible proof of the vitality of he. 
charges, when after rolling over one 
another, like puppies, during playtime 
they bring their torn jackets and frayed 
trowsers for prompt repair. 

Animal life is there, robust and ac- 
tive and clamor-ing for expression. If 
the intellectual life were at all a match 
for it there are no heights of scholar- 
ship to which it might noi aspire. 

But the intellectual life has had by 
no means an equal chance for develop- 
ment. Newly born, it needs to be fed 
with literarv milk, and to be patted 
and encouraged to stand on its own 
legs and picked up when it falls latill 
it exists and struggles toward health 
and vigor and shows hopeful evidences 
of growth. 

It exists also in the adolescent stage 
demanding strong food and promising 
usefulness in its future field of labor. 

Approaching the Wigwam in the af- 
ternoon, one sees a very large boy 
whipping a top on the porch, bnter- 
ing, two bovs are seen trying to pass 
one another on the same plank, with a 
result somewhat similar to that which 
follows the meeting of two engines on 
the same track. The sound of a Da- 
kota hymn, sung to the accompifni- 
ment of a parlor organ, is heard. In tie 
reading-room a reader asks for an in- 
troduction to a word he has not met 
before, and his book proves to be a 
compilation from the Prayer book. A 
little later games of checkers are in 
progress; a dissected map of the United 
States is being put together; one boy 
puzzles another with a handful oldis 
connected letters which, put 1 irK the 
correct order spell, "Philadelphia; a 
teacher gets a new view of Indian pos- 
sibilities when after a struggle with a 
word given her by an advanced boy 
she finds out that it is "anthropomor- 
phism." The Wigwam Father is try- 
ing to select books from the library 
adapted to the mental calibre of appli- 
cants. 

The bell tolls and the Wigwam emp- 
ties itself into the dining room. 

At 9 o'clock the house bell is rung; 
the sound qf the shutting of many 
doors and the tread of many feet is 
heard, and the family assembles for. the 
last roll-call of the day and family 
prayers. . , / 

Before parting, evidence is given that 
the material has still a strong hold on 
some natures, and that breakfast is al- 
ready being enjr yed in anticipation. 

Voice, in no whispered tones unite 
in the utterance of the words "beans to 
lorrow. 



are so ict and black and the crow was so 
please with the fox and he said to the crow 
out I have not heard you sing, but will you 
not be kind enough to sing me a song and 
the crow at once open his mouth and give 
a loud caw and down went the cheese and 
the fox jump on it and got the cheese and 
ate it up and then run of 



The crow got the cheese and set the top 
of the tree. The fox wanted the cheese 

and sat under the tree and said Oh you . B o.,u - 
hive nire feathers and 1 never heard you (or me any more becru 
si'nir' Then crow open his mouth and said Perhaps some of you c. 
K ' cro w dropped the cheese. ] she looked, but all can 



complish their different needs? Some of 
them are so old and can t help themselves 
at all and have no one to help them. 

As I was visiting the Poncas, I came 
across an old lady, a poor old lady whom no 
one cared to take care of. I asked her some 
questions and she answered the best she 
could with her trembling voice. I asked her 
who took care of her ? She said "Ha one. 
I asked her if she had any relations? she 
answered "Yes. lots of them, but I am old 
and good for nothing and they don t care 



fox got the cheese and eaten 
„.„ the (ox run away and the crow flies 
away, and Weft about that time too. A. 

The crow Ha° a cheese and fox saw him 
and he want but crow flaw up on a branch 
and he sat there and M the cheese, and 
the fox want climb the tree but he is unable 
n do it The fox sit dowr. by the tree and 
old his arm and twist his tail and took, up 
-nd say that he is a 

.(..1 w,rA "Your wines well shape. No 
graceful bira. lou,wl T L „. v „„ 
bird can be compare with you. You ml 
beautifully be when you sin, me a song. I 
think you are graceful bird. I th ink your 
voice will sweet as can be. 1 he crow was 
nlease and lie think the fox was a good (ox. 
At once the crow say then the cheese 
(ell down on the ground and the fox got he 
cheese and run into the woods. 1 he lox 
was uickloxand the fox laughing i^the 
wood-. 

Once there was n crow who steal a cheese 
out of a pitcher and carried on the top ol a 
-e A. fox came along and stand by the 
« and he began to talk with the crow. 
,d the fox fold his hands and his tail and 
'then look up to the crow and said, you are 
vc-v graceful and good, because the fox is 
unabto to climb up to the tree, and the fox 
and the crow makes a trick to each other 
and the fox said to the crow. You are very 
jet black and you have a good figure, and 
he said again 10 thecr— • 
and wise, and the fox 

me a little song, and that crow was vci 
much delighted and he began to open h 
mouth and said "caw. caw. caw., and ther 
came out of his mouth a cheese, fell out c 
tiie ground and the fox jump on it afld e: 
it all up and disappear away;— D. *. 

There was once a crow that stoled 
of cheese and flew up into a tree to ei 
and a f V saw him and he made up his mind 
to get the cheese. But the fox was unable 
to climb the tree and if he was the crow 
would have flown away before he could get 
up the tree and so the fox stoled up softly 
i^the trunk of the tree and so lie sat down 
and folded This arms and gave his tail a little 
twist and opened his wicked mouth and be- 
gan to talk ~ 



stall 



he ' 



n think a little how 
not. She was not 
ith age, 



, hen 



near 

she had on a pair of moceas: 
as friendless as she did. she 'had on about 
one half of a dress and two old worn out 
blankets. Her hair was short and looked 
as if a comb never touched it. Her skin 
looked as if she had never seen soap and 
water. Her lingers were all bent, and she 
ean not use them, much. She is hard of 
hearing and can hardly see. As I opened 
the door of a littfc log hut. I saw her first 
of all in the hoilse. She was sitting near, 
the door, where ft was cold and not good 
enough for any one else in the house to sit. . 
sie was not at all pretty, but my heart felt 
for her and I I'ave her more attention tha 



naking fun of her. I 

talked with the old lady. 
Ic was the first tuing I 
saw the condition of this 
beautiful thought. 



five dol- 
sometfiing 
a glad heart* 



: very good 
,id "t& the crow, sing 



l piece 



You are 

,„'beautiful that no' bird" "can be com P" e . d 
to vou. You are such a pretty shaped bird, 
your feathers are jet black your neck has 
such a pretty tint, and the fox he said that 
he had never heard the crow sing. And the 
crow sat there and twist from one side to the 
other and that fox was such a gentleman 
and the crow opened her bill and uttered a 
ul cau, caw Down fell the cheese, up 
jumped the fox and sprang on the cheese 
and as he disappeared in the wood the fool- 
ish crow heard a laugh in the woods that 
told her what a fool she had been. t. a. 



und. I found the rest in the 
house teasing her 
stopped them and 
What do you thin 
thought of when 1 

old lady? It wi 

"Lend-a-Hand Club at Ha 
think you can help her? 
her a strong hand by sendi 
lars to get her some clothe 
to eat. I should go to her 
with the present from Hampton. . — , — , 
be sure that one article would be a comb, 
another soap, and the others clothes and 
food. How happy the poor old soul would 
be to receive these, but don't forget that 
you all would be just as happy to give to her 
as she could be to receive. 

I suppose yon would like to hear where 1 
make mv home. 1 have been home with my 
mother awhile, but now I am at my sisters. 
I go up to Mr. Cook s and stay once in a 
while To wait there to see if I can get a po- 
sition in school. 1 fail every time, but, I am 
«till living in hopes. 1 hope I may not die 
^ despair. Annie Lyman. Mary Randal 
and I meet sometimes and speak of the days 
we spent at Hampton. Do not think of 
coming home before your time is ended. 
This is a great mistake of the Hampton 
students. You can not stay at Hampton too 
long Do not write sad letters toyonr friends 
to sadden their hearts for nothing. Do not 
sneak of corn-bread when you write. It is 
good (or you When you write, do not ask 
Sour friends for money. You do not need it 
'at Hampton, and your friends need it at 
home. Prav for your friends and race. Lend- 
a-hand to them in the little ihings. 

It seems as though 1 am here this -ven- 
ing taking a part, instead of writing here . in 
Dakota, lean almost name every one in 
this dear room this evening. If I shonld at- 
tempt it the first one I should name would 
be dear Mrs. Seymour, who. I think is sit- 
tinc at the end of the first seat on the girls 
sidl The second would be my little sister, 
the third. Miss Richards, walking in the big 
hafl. I could keep on but you are too many. 
I am your fn»"' t 



ALettertothe"Lend-a-HandClub. 

Yankton Agency, D. T. 
Dear Schoolmates and Friends;— 

It is said to be inelegant to begin 
letter with excuses for not writing, but I/a: 
(r-inetogiveyouafewof my excuses, and 
I h"Se to be excused. I did want so much 
to write a letter to this society, of which ! 
was once the president, but thought 1 should 
like first to obtain a position in some school 
so that 1 might be able to tell you about my 
work for our blind people, who are coming 
up slowly. 1 say slowly, because circum- 
stances will not allow tl em to improve fasl- 
1 find Dakota to be a poor, dark plac- 



Zallie Rulo. 



" . , ,„j„ for a Hampton student— especially this 
"Taps" are rung, the bugle sounds tor J > J. J^, to m e that I am of no good 
"Good night" and quiet reigns in the | the In di a nj here at all, at present. 



Wigwam 



z 



J. V. V. S. 




'use to the Indiana here at all. at present 
1 am not doing anything for them. I am 
sorry to tell you I am not teaching, but glad 
to say it is not my fault. I have tried and 
tried to obtain the position, but it seems to 
mean all[fail to me. There are more white 
people oh this agency at present than I ever 
saw before. It does not seem so hard for a 
white lady to obtain a position here as it 
does an Indian lady. It is sad to see these 
poor Indians most starved and half-clothed 
mthis cold winter. Most all of them live 
in houses, still they are not comfortable. 
They are small log houses and sometimes 
two or three families live together. They 
try so hard to make themselves comfortable 

try. - -hit. men. but 



The Fox and the Crow. 

The above fable was read aloud to 
the Second Division, 'and afterwards 
written out from memory with the 
following results: 

The crow lake a piece of cheese that did 
not belong to him and the fox want the 
cheese and did not know how to get It and 
so he play a trick on him. He «ntamt^»et 

2MW 5 ""i' nT ^fEiB annTo "live UkeThe ^-5« m^ b »« 
gffian^ mea ° S ,0<lC - 



DIKTISTRY. 

Dr. T. Hi Parramore, 

begs to inform the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he has resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Hamptom Office 
on King Street opposite Barnes Hotel. 



Tl4 Great Invention, 

For EA8Y WASHING, 
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Ho t«»Uj, rich or poor .hoold be wnboot K. 
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Among the Dakotas. 

The Sacred Waters of Mystery—Fron- 
tier Wit vs. Indian Poetry— A great 
success— Nearly self sustaining — 
Lands in severalty— Blue Shield's 
message to the eastern people- 
Practicing ON A "TENDER FOOT"— 
WHFRETO LOOK FOR SYMPATHY. 

And now, taking a reporters license, if 
there is such a thing, I will leave to my next 
letter an account of my next, very interest- 
ing visit to the wild tribes at Fort Bert hold, 
and transport you at once to the Devil's 
Lake — with return tickets. A sketch of this 
Agency makes the proper companion piece 



sacks more than he needed, and gave them 
to the poor. Schools had been established, 
gradually overcoming violent prejudice. 
The girls were guarded from sale for ponies, 
guided into wfse marriages, and those, who 
married were established on claims of 160 
acres, with wagons and cattle. 

On my visit this summer I saw many of 
these homes and others since established. 
I saw Shipto's house and farm also. He 
bought himself a self-binder this year for 
8180, paying part in cash and part in flour. 
He had 660 bushels of wheat and 585 of oats 
last year, and will have 1000 bushels of wheat 
this year. He has nearly 80 acres under 
cultivation, and to reward his industry the 
to one of Standing Rock. It was the great Agent has built him this year a gooi gran- 
things accomplished for the Indians here ! ery. On the whole agency over three thou- 
that induced the Government to transfer ■ sand acres are under crops, with 850 more 
Major McLoughlin to the charge of the j of new breaking. They will have 25.000 



larger agency with the surrendered hostiles. 
And his work having been carried on in 
similar spirit since he left, we can see here, 
on a similar scale, some of the results to- 
ward which the Standing Rock Indians are 
progressing. I need hardly, perhaps, de- 
scribe to Eastern readers, who are so often 
Western travelers, the pleasures of a long 
day's ride over the wonderful Northern Pa- r largei 
cific Road, from that triumph of engineering 
skill, the bridge which spans and controls 
the treacherous current of the Missouri at 
Mandan and Bismarck, through -the mam- 
moth wheat fields and "bonanza farms." 
where regiments of harvesters are gathering 
food for two continents, through cities 
springing up in the wilderness, to Fargo, 
which, with a growth of ten years and a pop- 
ulation ot 1 8,000, calls itself an old town and, 
beyond the need of a "boom," settles down 
to a steady pace that would take the breath 
of an Eastern necropolis. Fro n Fargo an- 
other whole day I traveled north and west 

over the St. Paul,. Minneapolis and Mani- I Benedictine priests and the Gray Nuns from 
toba Road. It connects the mills and mark- I Montreal. Here, as there, however, a Pres- 
ets of Minneapolis and Duluth with the I byterian mission station has also been estab- 



bushels of wheat. The treaty annuties have 
expired, and the only rations now issued arc 
for the sick and destitute. Every family is 
now cultivating from one to eighty acres, 
generally from 8 to 25. They have bought 
and paid for this year, for themselves, 7 self- 
binders at $180 each. 2 rakers at $90, 3 
mowing machines at $60 and 7 at $75. The 
chipes are usually bought by clubs 
of five or six. They are paid for by sale of 
flour and wood on and off the reservation. 
They hire a steam thrasher which I saw 
vigorously at work, turningout "No. 1 hard" 
at the rate of 20 b jshels to the acre. There 
is a good mill on the reservation, with four 
run of stone, and a capacity for 25 barrels 
of flour. They have a market fortheir wheat 
both across the lake off the reservation, and 
to Government for the Turtle Mountain res- 
ervation, also under charge of this agency. 
Here, as at Standing Rick, the Government 
schools and most of the mission work are 
der the care of a Roman Catholic mission. 



lished t 
pastor, 



place < 



: valley of the Red River of the North, 
whose undeveloped soil, the richest in the 
world, is estimated to be capable of produc- 
ing forty million bushels of wheat in excess 
of all this year's yield of the whole Uuited 
States. Surely we may still say to the poor 
Indian. as the philosophcrtothe fly: "Friend, 
there is room enough for us both in this 
great world." 

The frontiersman and not the Indian is 
responsible for the name whjch libeji this 
beautiful sheet of water. The Indian, awed 
by its beauties, its bitterness, the strange re- 
verberations of its springs under the ice in 
the winter, its fitful rise and fall and the oc- 
casional bursting forth of a minature geyser, 
forming a new little lake among the hills 
near it — as has occurred within the last eight 
years— tailed it Minnewaukan. the Sacred 
or Mysterious Water. A beautiful dome 
crowning thrills that overlook it. a land- 
mark f«ra lo»g distance in every direction, 
they called tne Heart of the Sacred Water, 
and filled it full of legends as the Unters- 
berg. The rougher humor of the settler 
transformed it into the Devil's Heart, and 
finds a Devil's Tooth, and Devil's Backbone, 
and Devil's Punch Bowl to keep it com- 
pany. The little two year old town on the 
opposite shore is Devil's Lake City, and its 
bank has adopted as the most appropriate 
vignette for its checks and drafts, a picture 
of its satanic patron climbing over a silver 
dollar, which rests on a sheaf of wheat and 
bears a map of the lake, to which he points 
with his spear, and demands that you "give 
the devil his due." 

The Devil's Lake reservation extends 
along the southeastern shore of the lake. It 
is forty miles long by fourteen broad. A 
third of it is arable land, very fertile. Twenty 
thousand acres are in timber and the rest in 
lakes, alkaline flats and rocky hills. It was 
one of the reservations set apart by treaty 
in 1867 for those Sioux who had not taken 
part in the Minnesota outbreak- This treaty 
gave the Indians their annuties on certain 
conditions discretionary with the Agent. 
The deserving were to be rewarded. This 
clause made it more possible to advance the I of our 'rustle 
Indians, and to it Major McLoughlin^t* | his house 



der care of an intelligent native 
ho has been here for two vears and 
;y communicants. At the agency a 
100I house is nearly finished to re- 
ne burned down three years ago. The 
hool has 80 acres and dormitories 
for 30 boys. The new school house for girls 
and young boys will accommodate about 
sixty. Both should be larger. The school 
facilities seemed small at the former. 

The reservation had just been surveyed 
and the allotment of the claims are going 
on under the provision of the treaty, that 
as each Indian gets 50 acres of his 160 fenced 
arid under cultivation, he shall receive his 
patent, to be inalienable for twe.ity-five 
years, and descend to his heirs. Certain aid 



is still received from the civilization fund, 
and there is a now nearly exhausted fund 
from the sale of their lands in Minnesota 
and Dakota. The appropriations, amounting 
this year to 83000, after payment of em- 
ployes' salaries, are spent in roofing their 
log houses, building granaries and other- 
wise encouraging the most deserving, as far 
as it goes, which is not far enough. The 
agent, Major Cramsie. would like to see, 
not a return to rations, but an appropriation 
for working cattle and graded stock, that 
would give them a start in farming, and more 
animal food for which their health is suffer- 
ing. They live chiefly on vegetables, with 
some game and pork; few can get beef. The 
result is low vitality and increased sickness, 
though the births thus far slightly exceed 
the deaths; There are men among them 
who have been running farms for six years 
with hired cattle. A thrifty white man 
starting with no more would have gotten 
ahead faster of course, but the Indians have 
done all that could be reasonably expected 
of them and more, and deserve encourage- 
ment. A wise expenditure for stock and 
working horses would put them on their 
feet once for all 

On one of the prettiest claims on the res- 
ervation I found a young man taking advan- 
tage of a mtny day to work inside of the 
house he ' 

agent. He hauled 
to secure a larger farm. 



tributes their progress. In his eight years, and is building one. near him for his mothe 
his thousand wild "blanket Indians" were He has a granary, and has bought new fui 
transformed into a nearly self-sustaining | niture and an ingrain carpet for his house- 
community; he scattered them on separate ] unwonted luxuries. Throwing down his 
farms so that none were within three or j trowel, he came to speak to me, and asked 
four miles of the agency; got 180 of the 280 | me to send a message from him to the peo- 
families into log houses. All had crops of pie in the East. "Tell them," he said, with 
wheat, one had 80 acres under cultivation I appropriate gestures, "Blue Shield says that 
by his own industry. This was one who had 1 the Indians are going up step by step— not 
fled from Minnesota after the outbreak of I only in farming but in all kinds of work, 

J in education, in Christianity- -everything. 

And tell them also, if youwill,»one little 
word in praise of me, Blue Shield, that I am 



1862 in which he was implicated. Induced 
by a relative to attend one of the Progres- 
sive Councils, "Shipto" kept outside, but 
listened at the window and heard some ad- 
vice the Major was giving the Indians, tell- 
ing them that it was not so very difficult to 
get out a few rails and make a fence. He 
went home and said to his wife. "I believe 
I'll try the white man's road." That winter 
he cut 2000 rails. When any Indians came 
along where he was at work, <he hid his axe 
in the wood. In 1881, when the Major left 
Devil's Lake. Shipto. after getting in his 
crop of wheat from fifty acrej, had several 



like a beaver, l^build my house of logs, and 
plaster it, and kore it with food." 

Not all are eve\i yet on the progressive 
side, of course. Only last Fourth of July one 
of the finest young men of the reservation 
was shot, presumably by one of the few 
anti- progressionists left, for his bold stand 
against him in council. Nor do they get 
all the. sympathy they might from their 
white neighbors. I heard a gentleman In 
the opposite "city" say that he would "like 



saylbj 



to see them alt shot," and declare that 
"three years ago, when there were only 300 
rifles in this town, they were planning to 
make a raid on us and exterminate all the 
white people here — 1200 braves of them." 
As there never were over 1000 Indians on 
the reservation at any time, counting men, 
women and babies, and the little city is only 
two years old now, I fear this was an old 
settler's attempt to practice upon the credu- 
lity of a "tender foot." An intelligent little 
lady of whom I enquired as to the general 
state of feeling among the white people to- 
ward their redneighbors replied: "Well, it 
takes a real Christian, I think, to be inter- 
ested in Indians, and there are not a great 
many such in t.his place. I am glad there are 
a great many in Boston." 
in Boston Journal. HELEN W. LUDLOW. 



Red Cloud and hi 3 Agent 

i DRAMATIC SITUATION— THE TWO PAR- 
TIES—RESULTS OF DR MCGILLYCl/DDYS 
WORK— THE SCHOOL SYSTEM— INDIAN 
POLICE"— THE WHITE-INDIAN PROBLEM 
— "ISSUE DAY." 

I f Lower Brule Agency possesses ele- 
ments of dramatic interest, we, at Pine Ridge, 
discover a fully developed "situation. " 
The first represents the blind chaotic strug- 
gle between barbarism and civilization; at 
the second the two forces are played off 
against each other, by a cool and skilful hand. 
Dr. McGillycuddy. Red Cloud's famous 
agent, has been called an autocrat and a 
tyrant, but his is not the mere arbitrary 
exercise of power. His will is practically ab- 
solute; yet he is an agent in the fullest sense 
of the word — acting under authority of gov- 
ernment, of law. of civilization, to put down 
tribal authority. His policy is to use the 

>gressive party as a check upon the other. 

soon as the chiefs and leaders of the 
people accept civilization.- -the church, the 
school, the plough. — they are enlisted up- 
on its side, and employed directly or indi- 
rectly, by strategy or force, by special privi- 
lege or delegated authority, to restrain, com- 
pel, subdue. 

There are then at this great agency two 
fully organized parties — on the one side this 
remarkable man, all coolness, nerve and ex- 
ecutive force, with a backing of, fifty Indian 
police, well armed and disciplined, under 
Captain Sword, an almost equally remark- 
able Indian, and a majority of the chiefs 
with their bands of followers; on the other 
the famous old malcontent. Red Cloud, ob- 
slrinately fighting for his declining influence, 
and surrounded by a little band of dissatis- 
fied, turbulent, and non-progressive Indians. 
The "Red C'.oud faction" is a refuge for 
every Indian with an old enmity toward the 
Government or a personal grudge against 
the agent; every lazy Indian who doesn't 
want to work; every objector to the schools, 
who wants to keep up Indian dances, dress, 
and customs; in a word, all the chronic 
grumblers and "coffee -coolers," and the 
whole "opposition" element. 

Dr. McGillycuddv, with his superior force, 
orginization, and discipline, and with the 
overwhelming weight of law and order on 
his side, naturally commands the situation. 
His ultimate triumph would be certain but 
for the vacillating policy of the) Department, 
the unwisdom of committees and inspect- 
ors, who give undue countenance to Red 
Cloud, and the detraction of his enemies, 
which last, however, is so ridiculously over- 
done that it does him. perhaps, as much 
good as harm. The results of his six years* 
administration are effectively indicated by 
a few figures. In 1878 all the Indians— 8.000 
of the wildest Ogallala Sioux— lived within 
a mile of the Agency, in lodges or teepees, 
doing no work, and spending their nights in 
dancing and feasting, and their days in sleep. 
Now 1.000 log-houses have been put. up by 
the Indians themselves, with a little assist- 
ance, and over three-fourths of the people 
are living in houses and away from the 
Agency. In 1879 there was issued 60,000 
yards of canvas for lodges; last year only 
20,000. Five hundred freight wagons are 
driven by Indians from the railroad to the 
Agency and the Bl.ick Hills. Li-it year they 
eirned *45.ooo by freighting supplies. In 
August the Indians sold $9,000 worth of 
beef cattle of their raising, and this year 
produced 10,000 bushels of corn. Now that 
a large proportion of Indian families are 
living in houses. Dr.'McGillycuddy is con- 
centrating.his fight upon village life, which 
tends to keep up the social customs of bar- 
barism, and offers them every inducement 
to "scatter-out" and take up so-called 
"claims" at isolated points. The remotest 
settlement is now on Corn Creek, fifty miles 
from the* Agency. 

The school system is probably more gen- 
erally erficient here than at any other agency 
in D.ikota. ard the policy of compulsory at- 
tendance better enforced. The doctor says 
that he can get as many day-schools as h< 
is prepared to ask for, and he is rapidly 
placing all the children of school age in 
school. The school-houses are of logs, sub- 



stantially built and comfortable, in the shape 
of t?he letter T, with teachers' rooms in the 
addition. The main difficulty isthechronic 
Dne of obtaining suitable teachers for these 
solated and unattractive posts. Those whom 
[ saw were men— somewhat rough in ap- 
pearance and uncultivated of speech, but 
apparently doing fairly vigorous and con- 
scientious wprk. 

The Government boarding-school at the 
Agency is the largest and most thoroughly 
equipped on the reservation. There are 
now 150 children in school, and it is expect- 
ed after Christmas to accommodate about 
more. The thoroughness with which 
we were invited to inspect every detail of 
the menage was an indication of its com- 
pleteness. The close personal superintend- 
ence of the agent was everywhere evident, 
and his mechanical and inventive genius 
displayed itself in the ingenious arrangement 
of fire escapes and portions of the heating 
apparatus. In the girls' dormitories he 
pointed out to us thtffaulty construction of 
the "hospital bedstead" supplied by con- 
tract to the Indian Bureau, and then took 
across the hall and tested with a vigor- 
3 kick the more substantial make of the 
cs purchased by himself in the open mar- 
t at a saving of 50 cents. His knowledge 
and interest extended to the baking hi bread 
1 in the ovens, and to the style of the 
.' new uniforms— dark blue flannel and 
gold braid — which littered the sewing room. 

"*e visited the school-rooms and heard 
some ready recitations in arithmetic. There 
were several strangers present, and we were 
tol'i that it was a common occurence for 
people to drive over from Rushville. the 
earest railroad station (a distance of twen- 
ty-four miles), to visit the agency. The 
nging" on Sunday evening was very 
pteasant and homelike, and so it was to see 
the processions formed to march up stairs, 
and to hear the prettily chorused "Good- 
night !" The school owns and cultivates for 
its own use a farm of twenty five acres — 
some of who e products we saw, and very 
creditable they were — and new industrial 
training shops have just been put up for 
twenty-five apprentices. Here the boys 
"11 learn all the principal trades, and man- 
ufacture goods for the Indian service. It is 
n this very important point of industrial 
ducation for boys that the Agency schools 
ire almost invariably weak, and it would be 
well for other agents to imitate, in this re- 
spect, the enterprise of Dr. McGillycuddy. 

The general appearance of the Agencv is 
the best that I have seen. It is exquisitely 
Everything is methodical and ingen- 
, from the system of office calls, to the 
gate which "no Indian has ever yet succeed- 
ed in passing on horseback," and Irom the 
complete contrivance of the doctor's inven- 
tion for protection against lightning — the 
storms here are very severe— to the wise 
collection of all inflammablematerials in one 
isolated building. A walk around the agency 
with the doctor enlightens us on a great 
many points. The interruptions are espec- 
ially instructive. We start from the doc- 
tor s residence, which, like almost all houses 
here, is one story high, but is furnished 
with an unusual degree of elegance. The 
doctor himself— long-limbed, well-dressed, 
with a careless stride and an easy, almost 
indifferent manner which does not deceive 
us in the least as to the exp~ession of that 
powerful cold gray eye — is a remarkable 
presence. One feels somehow that in touch- 
ing him one would receive an electric shock. 
He is a rapid, careless, often exaggerated, 
but always interesting talker. 

The police quarters, mess, and guard- 
house are all well kept and orderly. Dr. 
McGillycuddy Is the originatorof the Indian 
police system, which was inaugurated un- 
der Secretary Schurz, in 1878. He says 
that his fifty police are a great deal better 
than ah army post and a company ot militia 
to keep order on the reservation. The pres- 
ence of soldiers irritates the Indians; they 
are proud of their police force. There are 
ten stationed at the Agency; the others are 
scattered through the villages. The .detail 
is changed every week. "An incendiary 
council could not be held in the remotest 
village but that I should hear of it tne- next 
morning." These men are faithful and vig- 
ilant, prompt to make arrests when neces- 
sary, to compel attendance on the day- s 
schools, and to perform all the duties of 
their important positions. So far as the 
other Indians are concerned, theirs is often a 
thankless as well as an arduous post. It is 
no wonder that Dr. McGillycuddy advocated 
the recent increase in the pay of Indian po- 
lice from $5 to $8* and from %% to $10 a 
month. About Avo years ago. Secretary 
Teller issued in V>7der that all the Indian 
police should be disarmed of their rifles, 
leaving them only their revolvers with which 
to inspire terror among cow-boys and wild 
"blanket Indians" fully armed with Win- 
chesters 01 the most approved pattern. 
Agent McGillycuddy disobeyed this extra- 
ordinary order on his own responsibility, 
and threatened if it were carried out to dig- 1 
band, his police force and to resign. It is 
perhaps needless to add that the stacks of . 
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glittering barrels still furnish the guard- 
room, and that the Pine Ridge policemen 
are able to back up authority with force, 
whenever it may be necessary. 

At this point, the doctor is addressed by 
a sallow, dark-haired woman, neatly attired, 
.xwith scarcely any distinguishsng marks of 
race, who infoims him with perfect cool- 
ness and sell-possession that she has "come 
to stay," and politely demands ration tick- 
ets for herself and a large family. "Here is 
a peculiar case." says the doctor as she turns 
away. "This quarter-breed family from Iowa 
—they have always supported themselves 
and are perfectly capable of doing so. Why 
should they be foisted on the public in this 
way because of a tew drops of Indiau blood? 
These are questions which will se tie them- 
selves when the Indian becomes a citizen, 
and instead of conferring doubtful privil- 
eges we grant him equal rights. One of the 
freighters, a tall, splendid looking specimen 
of an Indian, decked out half in working 
clothes, half savage finery, and with the 
antique folds of the blanket dropping care- 
lessly from his shoulders, plants himself di- 
rectly in our path. His Reslures are quite 
magnificent as he displays his long buck- 
skin pouch, beautifully ornamented with 
beads, and demands in a sort of "pidgeon 
Indian" the silver dollars in payment for 
his labor. The agent, in the same jargon, 
directs him to report at the office in an 
hour. His off-hand manner and unconven- 
tional salutation "Hello, Indian!" seems to 
be accepted in good part by these strange 
beings. This one takes himself off with a 
curious, indulgent smile, and is soon in- 
stalled on the office steps, smoking immov- 
ably. Patience is an Indian virtue which al- 
most amounts to a vice ! 

We pass through th» great storerooms, 
with boxes of bacon and sacks of flour piled 
from fioir^o ceiling, and go into the issue 
house lor a lew minutes, for this is "ration 
day." The actual issue of rations is a pic- 
turesque and a painful sight. I never real- 
ized the degrading features of the system so 
keenly as during that quarter oi an houj in 
which we watched the sharp, eager, pitiful 
crowd ol women, in their gorgeous untidi- 
ness of dress and uncombed black hair, j tit- 
ling each other to push the cabalistic bits 
of paper through the little window, and 
kneeling on the floor to gather up greedily 
the measure of sugar, coffee, beans, into an 
unsavory looking sack, ind bearflt triumph- 
antly away. The loud rhythmic cries of 
••nonpa-topa-yamni-sakpe," and so on. indi- 
cating the number of persons in a family 
and the corresponding number of pounds or 
flour to be doled out— the great open ledgers 
on which every ration is entered as soon as 
issued— every feature of the strange, orderly 
busy, commonplace, yet pftenomcnal scene 
is indelibly stamped upon my memory. 

The beef is issued fortnightlv "on the 
hoot" and the cattle are chased and shot 
down by the Indians as fast as they leave 
the corral. This is said to be a brilliant 
spectacle. I shall not see it. The Pine Ridge 
Indians receive very large rations, three 
pounds gross of beef per day and other 
things in proportion. Dr. McGillycuddy fa- 
vors their gradual reduction and the substi- 
tution to some extent of vegetable for ani 
mal food. "Increase the ration of beans and 
rice 20 per cent," he says, "and cut off the 
beef ration 40 pet cent. ' He also believes 
in refusing luxuries, such as sugar and cof- 
fee, to the persistently idle and improvident. 

Elaine Goodale. 
in New York Evening Post. 



Industrial Education. 

IA Peftr tentriinttd to rijutil IttAt InJuttrUl Aita- 
cUliono/Ntvt York.\ 

Eighteen years ago, when the idea of the 
Hampton school began to take formal shape 
in the minds of its originators,' the condi- 
tions which surrounded and controlled us, 
were undoubtedly unique. We had no 
theories; we simply accepted facts, and in 
order to credit the experiment with its full 
value, these facts should be clearly under- 
stood. , , 

We, as representatives of northern char- 
ity, were confronted by a most clamorous 
and pressing demand. From whence did 
it come, and how was it to be answered ? 

To-day, even the briefest reply to these 
questions must be retrospective, and to 
some extent historical, for systems.pf edu- 
cation are not founded upon, nor always 
expressed by statistics alone. 

We found then, that this demand came 
from a people who practically knew nothing 
of life except under the unnatural condi- 
tions imposed by slavery, and we found fur- 
thermore, that these conditions false and 
cruel as they seemed, had not altogether 
weakened, nor even radically perverted the 
men and women who came to us in their 
blind search for light. Slavery had been a 
hard school, but it had trained its pupils to 
obedience and perseverance, it had given 
them inexhaustible Indurance, and above 
all it had taught them to work. Of its deg- 
radations they were In the main uncon- 



scious and had therefore escaped the worst 
degradation of all, the loss of self-respect. 
Their condition was anomalous, for they 
were ready and eager to turn their backs 
upon a shameful past of which they had no 
reason to be ashamed. Its stigma was their 
stimulus, and we found ready to our hands 
pupils whose docility was equal. ed only by 
their enthusiasm. Their altitude towards 
us was Irom the first assured, and was the 
legitimate outcome of the training of sla- 
very. The open question was. and has con- 
tinued to be. of our attitude towards them. 

They must be taught, but we could not 
teach them all. nor everything, and there 
was little time for deliberation and none at 
all for testing theories. The immensity of 
the appeal forced the conclusion. We 
.must give what they most needed to the 
argest possible number nl those who could 
best receive it, and it is out of the attempt 
to do this that oiir labor system has been 
evolved. They could do nothing for them- 
selves, directly; in money they could sub- 
stantially help themselves, directly and in- 
directly, if they were given the opportunity 
to work. By just so much as their work 
could be "made productive were Iheir drafts 
upon charity decreased and the possibilities 
of the school increased. But there waseven 
more than this to be considered.' Granting 
that the obiect of education is to fit the pu- 
pil for the life before him. then pre-eminent- 
ly was it necessary that our pupils should 
be taught to work, for otherwise we were 
merely smoothing the road to pauperdom. 
Our workshops and industrial departments 
were literally created by these two needs 
which took shape in the demand o a peopf 
for the education without which they some 
how dimly knew that they must perish (ron 
the lace of the earth, and the no less im 
portant demand that their labor for their owi 
sake and the sake of the nation which had 
freed them, should as speedily as |>ossible 
lined inn productiveness. The exclu- 
from our curriculum ol Greek and 
Latin and of what are known as "higher 
studies" in general, kept away Irom us. as-we 
were well aware, a certain proportion of the 
more advanced and more aspiring members 
ofther.ice. but we have as yet seen no 
reason to regret the decision which has at- 
tracted to our school-rooms and shops, the 
strong middle class, upon whole vigor and 
force, experience has shown us that we can 
make heavy demands. Our students repre- 
sent neither the aristocracy of the city nor 
the low-down poverty of the plantation, but 

claw^bjpji is in some respects distinqt.lcii 
from either. They come mostly from the' ail 
rural districts^are accustomed to hard fare 
and harder work, and while physically sfong 
are by no means mentally weak, being re- 
markable throughout for a certain sturdi- 
nesspf body and u.ind which responds ad- 
mirably to the somewhat severe conditions 
ol the school life. They know labor only 
in its crudest forms." and any thing like 
thorough technical training has not as yet 
baen practicable fur two reasons. 1st — That 
to apply this profitably, pre-supposcs the 
existence of certain fundamental ideas; 2nd 
—Because it was essential from the outset 
that our students should be to some extent 
self-supporting. As these fundamental ideas 
were in the minds with which we had to 
deal, little more than embryonic, and as it 
was only in certain directions that the labor 
of pur students could be made to contribute 
to their support, we were again and pre- 
emptorily forced into certain channels. A 
moments glance at the field will show that 
the problem was by no means an easy one, 
but it will also show, we believe, that the 
success of our system, if it is to be called 
such, is largely due to the fact that the con- 
ditions offered us no alternative. There was, 
as it seemen to us, hut one road to the end 
we had in view, and the connection has been 
so direct, as, happily, to leave us no room 
for doubt or questioning. The unskilled 
labor of our students could enly be made to 

Eay its own expenses by being put into mar- 
etable shape, the market was as crude as 
the labor, and our industrial departments 
took form accordingly. That is. it paid us 
to run, not a market garden nor a nursery, 
but a well cultivated farm, and on the other 
hand, our students, ill-equipped as they 
were, could not with advantage attemp- 
more than this, which, it must be remem- 
bered, was a vast advance upon their pre- 
vious experience. Again, in our sewmgt 
rooms, the girls can and do profitably make 
plnin garments of all descriptions and are 
taught mending and the care of their own 
garments, but as yet we have found no place 
For art needlework or scientific dress-mak- 
ing. The result of this, briefly stated, we 
find to be that our young men go back to 
till the few home acres as they never have 
been tilled before, while many a forlorn 
cabin changed its aspect under the hands of 
a Hampton girl, for their training has been 
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original nucleus 
students increased, and as the g 
prosperity of the South has created 
mand for the articles which we are aoie ic 
produce, until the list stands as follows; 

Huntington Industrial Works. First-floor 
Saw-mill. Sometimes boys make full time 
for one year, for $10 a month ard >oard 
seventeen work two days a week. Lumbei 
of all kinds is sawed to order and kept or 
hand, and a good permanent business ha; 
been worked up. 
Second floor. Wood-working shop. 



varietiesof building materials are here pre- 
pared by machinery. Twelve boys work 
everyday for three years and four work 
two davs a week. Total force is fifty young 
colored men of whom those who work all 
day study\jiglus. Their wages are saved 
lor luture sfchool expenses. 

The ShoeOmops employs nine Indian and 
two colored students, the former work hall 
a day and go to school the other half. 
About Soo pairs ol shoes are made and 1,809 
pairs repaired annually, chiefly lor school 

"The Knitting-room, employs 20 txpys and 
6 girls, all colored. The former make and 
the ialler "finish" an average ol 10,00b pairs 
of mittens yearly which are taken at a fixed 
price by a Boston firm and sold in the 
Northwest. 

The Household Division employs in 
housework and in the Laundry 120 colored 
and 50 Indian girls all of whom take cook- 
ing lessons; 40 boys act as waiters and 14 
as cooks. Seventeen boys are janitors of 
the various boildings, and three are on gen- 
eral dut 



our is given them, and is provided for, with the 
'ing exception of $10,000, which In its capacity 
de- I as an agricultural college, the school re- 
; to j ceives annually from the Slate of Virginia, 
I entirely by charity. About halt of this is 
nor. 1 given in the form of scholarships of $70.00; 
ime I the remainder comes to us, without restric- 
tions from one and another quarter, the 
whole amount annually expended being^now 
over $50,000. which represents free educa- 
tion for nearly 600 students who are paying 
chiefly in labor for their board. clothing and 
All j books. The night school, which has been 
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"tie Printing-office and Bindery employs 
olored and 3 Indian boys, publishes fi 
iodicals, and obtains a good deal of c 
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previously mentioned, was opened five years 
ago. to provide for the large number of 
promising applicants who were not prepared 
for the Normal classes, but who offered 
such good material that we were not willing 
to lose our hold on them. These students, 
190 in number, work all day during the en- 
tire year and study from 7 to 9 o'clock five 
evenings in the week, receiving regular 
wages. Out of the amounts with which 
they are credited, a sufficient sum is taken 
to defray their Accessary expenses while all 
that they carnmeyond this is put aside to 
assist them in/paying their way through the 
Normal classed Evidently, such an ordeal 
as this results in the survival of the fittest, 
and the fact that more than two thirds of 
our students are now prepared in this way, 
and that the proportion is still increasing, 
gives us all the assurance we need, that 
hardawork under proper conditions, in no 
way dulls or stunts tiie intellectual facul- 
ties. Nowhere in the school is there more 
enthusiastic 01 willing study than is done 
by these night students, boys and girls who__ 
work from 8 to 10 hours a day and yet 
somehow come into their classes full of 
zeal and mentally fresh. A few young men 
who arc taking ,a two or three years course 
in the shops as apprentices, also study in 
the night school, which, as may be seen, 
has come to be a most important feature of 
our system. 

The Indian students, to whom no refer- 
ence has as yet been, made, number 139 
girls and boys, and for the purposes of this 
thi article must be considered apart from 
their Negro fellow students. 
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The Whcelright and Blacksmith shops 
imploy 7 Indians and 5 Negroes, who do 
lil the work of the place and some from 
outside. 

The "Home" and"Hemenway" Farms. 
70) acres, employs 65 boys in raising eariv 
vegetables for Northern markets, home sup- 
plies, grain, stock and milk for home use 
and for sale. 27 work all dav and 38 two 
days ' 
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carried on in full view of what lies before 
them, as well as with intimate knowledge 
pf their past. 

Tradeshops after tradeshops, and depart- 
ment after department have been added to 



; branches it has been 
to feel the way care- 
f jlly, but the correctness of the principle 
on which we started seems to have been 
proven by the fact that at no point have we 
encountered serious failure. We have been 
able gradually to raise the standard of our 
undcr-graduates' work, and hope within the 
coming year to establish a technical class to 
which such of our graduates as can afford 
it, may return with a view of preparing 
themselves more thoroughly than can be 
done in the school proper. This class will 
be under the charge ol a Northern mechan- 
ic who has been trained in the Boston school 
of Technology and also in Col. Auchmuty's 
school, and will make it possible for us to 
offer new opportunities to our students and 
to fairly test their capacity in this direction. 

The adaptation of our labor system to 
our academic work involvesa certain amount 
of friction, but we find that this decrease 
with each year of added experience and has 
not at any time given rise to more than 
temporary inconvenience. It is, however, 
only fair to say that our success in this re- 
spect, as in many others, is largely due tc 
the intelligence and devotion of the teach- 
ers whom the peculiar attractiveness of the 
work have drawn to it. The heads of th. 
various departments have almost without 
exception, co-operated heartily with each 
other, and the friction at present is reduced 
to that which of necessity arises in deciding 
as to the arrangement of classes, : transfer- 
ring individual students from one depart- 
ment to another, or in simikir details. We 
have upon our roll for the current year 605 
students, of whom 139 are Indians and a 
little less than one half girls, the average 
age of the whole being seventeen years. Of 
the 566 Negro students, 376 are in the Nor- 
mal classes which means that they study 
four and work two days in each week, being 
credited for this labor upon the books of 
the school. As a rule this pays about half 
the cost of board, clothing and books, the 
remainder ($5.00 more or less) is paid in 
cash, or by the credits cn their accounts as 
students of the night school, or in some 
cases by their earnings during the ^summer 
vacation. Their tuition in all departments 



reputations, came to us. 
charge as applicants for adn 
ed almost impossible to meet the'r require- 
ments under the conditions then existing in 
the school. To put them side by side, in 
class-room and workshop, with a race with 
whom they had no point of contact either 
in their history or their characteristics, in- 
volved a series of experiments in regard to 
hich. we had, it must be admitted, no data 
hatever, and we accepted the new element 
ith some doubt as to the possibility of aa- 
JoilkUing it. For the Indian there were 
no clearly marked lines ol development, no 
rigorous pressure of circumstances, no in- 
herited habit of right doing in any direction, 
and irom the first the advantage of the Ne- 
gro at all these points has been evident^/" 
The injustice and indifference of the white L 
man have weighed more heavily upon the 
free Indian than upon tne enslaved Negro, 
for the system which gives rations is far 
more fatal to manhood in any true sense,, 
than was the system which gave only the 
bread that was earned by the sweat o! the 
brow, and the Indian who comes to us con- 
vinced that -ork is a disgrace is clearly at 
a disadvantage beside his colored brother, 
who not only is not afraid ol work, but who 
welcomes it as hi? only avenue to a much 
desired goal. There is an apparant contra- 
diction in saying of a savage that his past 
has been demoralizing, but there is nothing 
else which expresses more nearly the differ- 
ence in the two races. The average Indian, 
untouched by the influences of civilization, 
shows no lack of promise and offers prob- 
ably to the full as strong a type as the native 
African. 

But no recapitulation of the history of the 
last two centuaies is needed to show that 
where and at all times, civilization has done 
its most for him. and; that the attempts 
which have been made to protect him have 
bees' superficial and illjudged. For years 
there hns been going on with the Indian a 
vitiation of his simple instincts which has 
resulted in a condition worse than his orig- 
inal savagery, and^we find that the "untu- 
tored savage" when we are fortunate enough 
to get him, is apt to be an'easier subject to 
hhndle than is his brother the^ "agency In- 
dian',' who not infrequently has lost the in- 
terests of one race in acquiring the vices of , 
another. ' 

The noteworthy exceptions are those who 
come to USB irectly from the hands of some 
of the fewreally capable agents, or mission 
teachers and who, bearing the impress of 
strong personal influence in the right direc- 
tion, take their place here as examples of 
what good men can accomplish in the face 
of surroundings which practically lake the 
shape of organized opposition. But wheth- 
er our Indians belong to the one class or 
the other, it is certain that in the beginning 
they show little real enthusiasm for either 
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been forced into adopting it _ 
measure, we should be loth to give it up, as 
• best ally, under God, in the work wnich 
have undertaken. 



study or work. They are sent to us, the 
Negro comes, and every teacher will recog- 
nize how important a lactor this is in the 
success of every system. Again, the fact 
that they are, in a majority of cases wards 
of the Government which pays for their 
board, books and clothing, affects their po- 
sition as Industrial students and makes 
necessary certain distinctions between them 
and their colored fellow workers. 

Our Indian pupils work half the day and 
study the other half, and are paid as nearly 
as possible according to the worth of their 
labor. Their ideas as to the value of money 
are so inaccurate that it has been found best, 
in spite of the attendant dangers, to give 
one half their earnings into their own hands 
not only as a stimulus to labor, but also as 
an essential part of their education. The 
other half-is retained until they return to 
their homes, when it is expended for them 
in tools or other useful articles. 

They find it difficult to apply themselves 
«losely and while the Negroes understand 
always the value of work and often catch 
its inspiration, the Indians know nothing of 
either and have to be impelled and guided by 
forces outside of themselves, it being under- 
stood" that we find occasionally strong and 
fine exceptions to this general instability. 
One of the most trustworthy of these forces 
we find to be their association with the 
Negroes, through whom and froni whom 
they are constantly learning. In many in- 
stances the Negroes act as an intermediary 
influence between the teacher and the In- 
dian, and bur experiment of co-education 
has so far been conducted, we believe, with 
advantage to both races. 

The technical ability of the Indian is as 
great as that of the average white man, and 
in certain directions they give decided 
promise, but they fret against the monotony 
of steady work and tax not only the pa- 
tience of their instructor but the elasticity 
of our system to the utmost. 

When therefore we are able to report that 
out of 145 Indians who after three years at 
this school have gone back to their homes, 
two-thirds are doing well as teachers, farm- 
ers, mechanics and laborers, we believe that 
we are giving strong testimony as to the 
value of industrial education for this race. 
They themselves show their appreciation of 
it by the effort which many of them fiiake 
to return here, after a year or two spent at 
home, in order to fit themselves more thor- 
oughly for the work which they find to be 
waiting for them anion* their own people. 

We desire to admit here our full recogm 
lion of the fact that no fair estimate of the 
proportionate value of such education can 
be made which does not include a consider- 
ation of all the influences at work upon the 
student, and it is just now that we feel our- 
selves able to speak strongly. We know, as 
has been already said, how much is due to 
the character of our teachers, but character 
in this connection means simply the ability 
to carry out certain ideas. We realise also 
that in the case of one of the races with 
whom we are dealing the pre- existing cir- 
cumstances are perhaps exceptionably favor 
able, and we know, again that in working out 
the general plan of the school certain appa- 
rently accidental details have furthered 
measurably the end in view. 

As, for example, our military drill, which 
was instituted as an experiment, has been 
found to be of decided assistarce. not only 
because of its effect in making certain minor 
virtues habitual, bnt also because it makes 
possible a training inself-discipline (through 
our students' courts-martial officered by 
themselves) which could not easily be se- 
cured In any other way and which does 
much to promote healthy organization and 
that esprit decorps in which the Negro is 
markedlftacking. Manifestly too it gives 
a certainVparkle to the dull round of daily 
duty which is not without influence upon 
both teachers and pupils. The music of a 
band and the shining of an occasional epau- 
lette do a good deal toward enlivening long 
days in the carpenter's shop orthe laundry, 
and here as everywhere else "a merry heart 
goes half the way." 

But it is something more than merry 
heirts. or good intentions or even faithful 
friends, that carries our young men and wo- 
men through three, four or six years of hard 
work and harder study, and the record made 
by both our Indian and Negro graduates 
deserves the close scrutiny of experts, for it 
supplies perhaps the safest test of an educa- 
tional theory which for years has been a 
hard working fact. 

Additionally, we believe that hack of any 
such theory lies a personal experience which 
is beyond the reach 01 figuies, and this ex- 
perience forces us more and more strongly 
into faith in the as yet unmeasured power 
for good which a well administered indus- 
trial system exerts over those who either by 
choice or by force are brought under its in- 
fluence. Setting altogether aside what may 
be called its commercial value, we find it to 
be one of the strongest moral forces that 
we have at our disposal, and are inclined to 
look upon it as the corner stone in the civ- 
ilization of the two races with whom we 



have to do. We do not hesitate to say that had were steadily and and rapidly dispelling 

we have found its influence in the creation illiteracy among the only class where it can 

of character to be so marked, that having be dispelled— the persons who are not too old 

1 — attend school— the impertinence was 



The Evening Post's opposition to the 
Blair Bill has been throughout based 
upon a perfectly sound theory, and al- 
though we believe that the convictions 
of the editor are so intense as to make 
his appreciation of the principle in 
question untrustworthy, yet we have 
had no criticism to offer, beyond that 
conveyed in the suggestions contained 
in the editorials of our last number. 

But it must always be a serious dis- 
appointment to the readers of the 
"Post" to find that journal lacking even 
in the minor detail of courteous ex- 
pression of its views, and that it should 
have so far lowered its tone as to be 
guilty of a bitter personal attack upon 
such a man as Dr. Mayor, comes to many 
of its-friends in the nature of a shock. 

In its issue of March the 12th it gives 
a letter from that gentleman wherein 
he makes a fair statement of his posi- 
tion which he defends only with legiti- 
mate weapons. With this letter for a 
target, the editor of the "Post" devotes 
a column and a half in the same issue 
to what he is pleased to call the "Mayo 
Myth", ignoring, not only the facts of 
the case, but turning his back, so to 
speak, upon the traditions of his own 
paper, which has usually left theshriek- 
•ngs of weak sarcasm to journals ofa low- 
er grade. A little candid enquiry would 
have shown, we believe, that Dr. Mayo 
has, in his line, done a work in the South 
which no other man has accomplished 
or even-Vttempted. His varied cul- 
ture, eloquence of speech and liberali- 
ty of thought have enabled, him to 
take hold of the best class of Southern 
peopleas no other Northernman working 
with any similar enthusiasm an d op- 
portunity, has yet been able to do. 
He has further more had the great ad- 
vantage of a roving commission and 
while our interest in his work is not, ex- 
cept in the most general sense, that ofa 
supporter or an ally, and we have 
no desire to resent any fair crit- 
icism of it, yet our observa- 
tion of results leads us to believe that 
to undervalue either the task he has 
undertaken or his fitness for it, is a 
serious mistake. 

It is as an humble friend to both 
parties that the "Southern Workman" 
puts in its plea for fair play, and while 
Dr. Mayo is probably quite able to 
take care of himself, yet we do fear in- 
jury to the cause which he champions 
from this ill-judged and distinctly un- 
fair attack from a quarter to which we 
are in the habit of looking for wise and 
courteous discussion of open questions. 
The following extracts show the tone 
of the "Post's" article, and, we think, 
point the moral, that if briliancy is to 
be attempted at the expense of truth, 
one should first be sure of the brilian- 
cy. The Post's remarks are : 

"When Senator Blair originally presented 
his scheme for Federal aid toeduoation in the 
South, he produced as the chief authoiity 
for its necessity a person named Mayo. 
When people asked why the nation should 
make such a revolutionary departure ■••>••■ 
government as 



sharply rebuked by the announcement: "Mr. 
Mavo says there are four million children 
in the South who are not getting any de- 
cent education." .Indeed, the main support 
of the whole argument that the South needs 
educational appropriations from Washing- 
ton has been all along the popular faith in 
what may be called the Mayo myth— the be- 
lief, in other words, that there was a being 
gifted with omniscience in all matters con- 
I cerning public schools in every part of the 



I do not mean that all the Indians fee 
this way, but those who have had a 
taste of civilization earnestly desire- 
more and greater opportunities to learn. 

If the committee saw only the. wild 
Indians I can understand how they got 
the impression. J. J. Gravatt. 

(Rector of St.John's Church, Hampton.) 



country, whose decision that the Blair bill 
should become a taw could be disregarded 
by the nation only at. such risk of ruin as no 
prudent nation would venture to run. * » * 
That the conscience of a supernatural be- 
ing should have been attributed to one who 
thus proves to be the most fallible of mor- 
tals, and that the Congress of the United 
States should have proposed, upon the 
vague outgivings of such an oracle, to revo- 
lutionize the established educational policy 
of the government, will be accounted in fu- 
ture years one of the most extraordinary 
exhibitions of popular superstition on record; 
and the Mayo myth must hereafter occupy 
a prominent place in every history of the 
world's mythology." 



Southern prisons. 

Editor Southern Workman.— For one 
ho wants to do the work of a Howard or 
a Wilberforce surely there is no greater op- 
portunity presented anywhere than is found' 
in \he prisons of the Southern. states. With 
few exceptions all the/Southern states let 
their convicts, both state and county out 
to private contractors' for so much a month. 
These contractors wdrk their prisoners oa 
farms or in coal mines. During the prison- 
er's entire confinement there are no forces? 
at work that tend to make him a better man 
when released, but rather a worse one. This- 
fact alone, to say nothing of the terrible suf- 
fering endured, ought to influence some 
Christian reformer to give his life to the 



„ assume for the first time 
a share in the maintenance of schools in 
the various states, the answer always was.- 
••Mr. Mayo says it is necessary. When 
anybody inqnired why the Southern people 
did not raise more money in order to secure — . 
better schools, the reply promptly came: to take him Hast 
"Mr. Mayo says they cannot stand any 1 ■ 
, : . n - n .; An " Wht-n a Hnubter sue- 



Ono More Witness. 

What becomes of Indian students re- 
turned from Eastern schools to their 
homes in the west? My experience 
during three visits to the Indian coun- 
try is very different from that of the 
Congressional committee. The womler 
to me was not that so many, but that 
so few had relapsed into "barbarism." 
I do not believe one was worse than he 
was before — more than that, as one bail 
imparts motion to another, so what one 
educated Indian loses others get. But 
admitting that he is in worse condi- 
tion, did not Judas leave the school of 
Christ worse than he entered it ? Must 
therefore all Christian teaching cease ? 
Having known Hampton students here, 
*f sought them r ut there. Some who 
had returned to the blanket, promised 
to put it aside, showing we yet had an 
influence over them. One young man, — 
David Simmons — not employed by the 
Government but working on his farm, 
was said by the agent to have raised the 
best wheat in Dakota. 

Another young man— a graduate 
of an eastern school, who so far as I 
can learn was never in the employ of 
the Government, is to-day a leader in 
Christian work, respected and honored 
by all who know him. Before the re- 
_...of a girl educated at the East, her 
parents decided their home was not 
nice enough for her, and built and fur- 
nished a house that she might be satis- 
fied. In a party which I took west 
last summer was a daughter of chief 
Wizi, who taught her fam ily to sit at 
the table and eat as white people do, 
bringing out china-ware which they 
had owned but had not used. 

I desire so far as I went over the 
same ground, to endorse unqualifiedly 
the statements made by Misses Lud- 
low and Goodale. 

It has been said in Congress that 
these children are brought East against 
the will of their parents, that they are 
required by the agent to come. I have 
brought these parties from Dakota to 
Hampton. In no case have I brought 
one without the consent of the parents 
given, not by force of the agent. Each 
time I have had more applicants than 
I had authority to accept, actually 
bringing more— because good mater 
ial— than my instructions allowed. 

One mother, if I remember rightly, 
came 70 miles with her son to ask me 



But let a few examples which I have got- 
ten within the last few days illustrate what 
I mean. When reading this it should be 
remembered that the thermometer in most 
parts of the South his stood below zero" 
many times this winter. 

"The feet of a colored boy rotted off a' 
few days ago. This was caused by his be- 
worked in the county chain-gang all 
winter without shoes."— Atlanta Dejt- 



I A young man now here, walked aa 
fertba^nfsc^ciwnich *£22$ *&* « *% *** he m * ht C ° me 



Now let the coroner's jury tell the story 
of Alex. Crews who was unlawfully forced 
into prison in the first place and while there 
was so inhumanly treated that he dropped 
dead before he could reach his home after 
being released. 

- The Negro, Alex. Crews, whose pitifur 
story of distress and suffering was so graph- 
ically described in the Dispatch of yealer- 
day. died as he was entering a hack to be 
Uken to the depot on his way home. 

The coroier was notified, and summoned 
a jury of inquest. After examining the wit- 
ness, the jury rendered this verdict: "We, 
the jury empanneled to investigate the cause 
which led to the death of Alex Crews, a 
colored man, now lying dead in this office, 
are unanimous in the opinion that the de- 
ceased came to his death by cruel and in- 
human treatment at the hands of those who 
had him in charge on the convict farm, and 
we recommend that proper means be 
taken to bring the guilty party into court 
to answer the charge." 

The Montgomery Daily Dispatch further 
says: "After his conviction and sentence to 
the chain-gang he laid in the jail for a con- 
siderable while and his attorney applied for 
a release on a writ of habeas corpus which 
was denied by the lower court. The appli- 
cation on writ was then uken to the su- 
preme court which, body decided that he 
was entitled to release. While the matter 
was pending in the supreme court. Crews 
was unlawfully sent to the Smith convict 
farm." Hear what the State penitentiary 

Jihysician, who visited the Smith convict 
arm recently, has to say: — "I wasat Smith's 
farm in Tallapoosa County, Jan. 30th. i 
found the clothing of the convicts very de- 
fective. Being thin and worthless, insufficient 
for protection during the cold weather. 
Many of them had no shoes beyond a sole 
tied to their feet, there being no uppers, and 
some with no protection for the feet except 
rags tied around them. I told Mr. Smith 
that the clothing and sanitary condition of 
the men were miserable and outrageous." 
Still another newspaper report says: "Cap* 
Irwin who works convicts at his mill on th 
other side of the river states that he had re 
ceived during the coldest portion of the 
late cold spell, five convicts who came from , 
the Smith farm in Tallapoosa Co., Ala., and 
that their condition when they arrived at 
his mill was most miserable They were 
poorly clad, having on only shirts and pants 
and those garments were made of very light 
material. Personally the prisoners were in 
a very bad condition, being covered with 
dirt and vermin." 

This statement* CapUrwin, whois known 
to be a just mani%ears out the assertion of 
the poor unfortunate who laid down his 
life in this city (Montgomery, Ala..) a vic- 
tim to the inhumanity of man. 
\ The above are examples of what goes on 
i» a greater or less degree in almost every 
Southern prison. Be It said in justice to 
the Southern press that every prominent 
paper is beginning to condemn this horrible 
mode of treating prisoners. 

B. T. Washington. 
Tuskegee, Ala, Feb. 18, '86. 
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[Gradoita' letters concluded from page 41] 
grade," there being two grades above me 
and five below me. 

Having gone thus tar, my aim is to go 
forward and xtdt back. Hence, I stand knock- 
ing for admittance to Hampton once more. 
Hampton, I am sure, will not refuse me this 
privilege. I am not tired fighting ignorance 
but only desire to better equip myself for 
the battle. I am ambitious oT acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of my profession. I've 
had eight years of solid practice, and not a 
little theory. So I think twq years at 
Hampton would place me just where I want 
to be. Much of my time has been given to 
methods and routine work. My success 
is due more to utilizing these than to schol- 
arship. Nevertheless, npy examinations have 
compared favorably with those of the suc- 
cessful teachers of this neighborhood. I 
enclose the certificate I obtained on my ex- 
amination last fall,' '^Please return it. It 
may be of use to me. 

I hear you are sending Middlers out a 
year before they finish. This makes a poor 
Middler shake like Belshazzar, I imagine. 
Hardships, self-reliance and persistence are 
/ stern school-masters, and we must submit 
to this rule, if we would rise to better 
things. It makes me feel more manly to 
send Hampton this certificate than to have 
received from her a diploma, becauseit is 
a receipt for hardships overcome, self-reli- 
ance attained and opposition successfully 
met by persistency. Providing the Middle'rs 
c«n get employment as teachers, this plan 
of sending them out is a good one. 

OBSERVATIONS AMONG THE TEACHERS AND 
THE PEOPLE, 

Our city has nearly 500 colored pupils, 
and nine teachers We have poor school 
buildings but shall have better next year— 
so our school board says. All of our teach- 
ers engage in Sunday school work. Mr. O. 
D. Instructs at two; one in the mormng and 
another in the afternoon. O, is wide awake; 
he has opened a grocery and his genial 
manners and business tact are bringing him 
a, paying custom. I am assistant superin- 
tendent of a flourishing Sunday school of 
160 pupils. 

During -these eight years I've come in 
contact with many Hampton students and 
found two things characteristic of them; de- 
votion to their race, and no compromise 
with wrong doing. To the former many 
have given their lives, and for the latter 
many have suffered reproach because they 
dared to protest against the glaring vices of 
the people they love. My experience is that 
It is best as a general rule not to rebuke se- 
verely the short-comings of the older peo ■ 
pie. Their practices are confirmed by age 
and habit. Our efforts, in the main, should 
be to prevent the younger people from con- 
tracting the faults of their fathers and mo- 
thers. In this good work the co-operation 
and good will of every parent is: secured. 
"Ephraim is joined to his idols," but he 
does not wish his children to worship them. 
Railing at our ignorant masses does no good. 
The influence of a noble character among 
them has a value which cannot be com- 
puted. 

Home influence is all powerful, overcom- 
ing in many cases the best efforts of the 
teacher. By clo-.e observation, I am led to 
think that the people's homes are becoming 
more sacred. The organ, piano and sewing 
machine, civilizing influences, are crowding 
out the banjo and tamborine. Those who 
own houses, have, as a general rule parlors, 
in which are found books and pictures. 

The pulpit is being elevated. Many, con- 
gregations will not have an ignorant 

fireacher. In some cases they split, the il- 
Iterate going with the ignorant preacher, 
and the intelligent calling or applying for 
an educated man. The ignorant ones de- 
clare that there is no "feeling" in his gospel. 
But he stays; the colored teachers rally 
around him, and he is their strong ally. 
The educated preacher has the ear of the 
progressive people; the teacher has the 
chitdren of both classes. Thus the battle 
goes on. The practical teacher and cul- 
tured minister are to push our people on- 
ward. The Negro must go beyond his 
books. He must buy land, work it, build 
houses, practice morality instead of talking 
about it. and think of the complexion of 
his character and the color of his conduct 
when discussing civil rights. If these things 
are done in deed and in truth by those call- 
ed to lead, our people will rise and enjoy 
•very privilege they desire. 

Yours faithfully^. 




w—- Virginia- 

- Is situated one hundred yard sfrom Port Monroe, at the conflu- 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 180 miles 
vsouth of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
The place is reachi-d bv the splendid steamers of the Bay Line. 
Potomac and James River 'Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in hcighth, substantially built an 1 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 
tric bells or Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; rooms for 
bath including HOT SEA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. .... , t 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
■ accommodations for 1.000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over $150,000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it Is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south of New York. . 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pie"""* 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity and general hea thfulness. 
malerial fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average tempe- 
rature of 71" in summer ; 59° in autumn ; 44 in winter, and 52° for 
sorine- the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
pecially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The wfiole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day.and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
.»,,«!<, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
"" ' upon the sanrtY beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
... „„ Jrembst'healthfe. soporifics of the Hygeia 
For further' information address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS, Pro'p' 



DORMAN'S 

PRINTING PRESSES 

are the Best Made. 
Send Stamp for catalogue to 

J. P. W. DORMAN, 




"IVY HOME" 

NEAR HAMPTON, VA'* 

A Quiet Home far Persons Needing M sai i Coup 

Near the Normal School and Soldiers' 
Home, with a fine view of both institutions 

Accommodations for about 20. 

Parties desiring to visit Hampton for 
a length of time will find this a conven- 
ient stopping place from which to visit 
the school. /* 

For terms &c. address: 

Daniel F. Cock, 
Hampton, Va. 



BALTI MORE, ILvEID. 



■ — — — — j 

Leading Engraver, Electrotyper and Manufacturer of Printers' Supplie 
Rubber Ribbon and Steel Stamps, Stencils, Metal and Rub- 
ber Cards, Checks.ete ., eta- 



The Hamptoh Normal /up 

/Gt\ICULTUr\AL INSTITUTE, 



At J4ampton yiRQiNi; 



A little moi 
age, 17 years. 



Total 601. 
; than half are girls : averag* 



Its object is the practical Christian educa- 
of these two races; especially the train- 
}f teachers. 

is a private, chartered institution, owned 
and controlled by a Board of seventeen 
Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion. It i» aided by the State as an agricul- 
tural school, and the Government pays 
$167.00 apiece annually for 120 Indians, but 
it needs from private charity every year for 
its support, the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. About half of this has been given in 
the form of Annual Scholarships of seventy 
dollars a year, which pays' the tuition or 
cost of education of one who pays in labor 
for board, clothing and books. 

It needs a partial endowment fund. 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
are asked for that purpose. 

Circulars and general information sent oa 
application to the Principal. . ( 



22 Light Street, 



dealers in 
wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM, WATER and GAS, 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER, 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES, \ 
And all kinds or SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
"Send toe Price Liar. 

REUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST.. 

BAL1IMORE, Ml 



1 A. Williams & Dicksoa, 
Wholesale Grocers 

-AND- 

Commission Merchants, 

1 & 4 ROANOKESQUARB. 

NOBJOLl, VA. -*!.- 
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Anniversary Day at Hampton In- 
stitute is May 20th. The morning will 
be devoted to the dedication of Mar- 
.quand Memorial, Chapel, the sermon 
by Rev. Mark Hopkins D. D.. ex-Pres- 
ident of Williams College. The rhetor- 
ical exercises of the afternoon will be 
held as last year in the Gymnasium. 
There will be an Industrial Exhibit in 
Stone Memorial Hall. There will be 
no opportunitv for examination of 
classes on the anniversary day this 
year, but, on the day previous class 
rooms and work shops will be open to 
visitors as usual. 

On Sunday, May 16th, a farewell 
commemorative service will be held 
in Bethesda Chapel, when we hope 
for the -presence of its first pastors, 
Rev. E. P. Roe and Rev. James Mar- 
shall, as wel/as of their successors. 



wronger, higher life." Some ^e say, \ « <°°cep7 cTSe I ^ C^ny^orT t^T 

tg^TStZ -rk is" too slow I ground of se^rity. .This isU more j >ed,-increasing to jSO miners, and^not 
and elementary, but no such talk is 



heard now, at least inside the walls. 
He "wants it clearly understood that 
the school goes in for quality rather 
than quantity." . " As much as we value 
knowledge, we value mental training 
far more." On this foundation, he has a 
right to call earnestly, as he does, for 
help from the State and the people to 
put this school for its young women on 
a par with similar institutions for 
young men. It is not only to em 
ploy teachers — "thou 
could be put to work ... 
in Virginia next fall if we had them" — 
but for the general education of the 
women of the State, that Dr. Ruffner 
eloquently appeals, forcibly saying, 
" Men make provision for their boy 



„„.id ot security. 1 nis is nine muic i icu, — w n u »•...*-•--, 
than the traditional stocking— only a I one of them has cost the county a 
stocking without a hole in the toe, and as a pauper or criminal. According to 



wiih the cheering advantage of turning 
out a few more pennies than were put 
in. The masses of the poor ought to 
have a safe and convenient place of in 



their constitution, "all persons of color 
brought from/ Virginia on company 
transportation/ shall be admitted as 
members freepf charge, all others shall 



have a sale ana convenient p.ai-c w ms»i^ ta ----- 

vestment for their hard-earned pennies. 1 pay one dollar initiation fee.' Besides 
,iru:i. .u. twtoi a *,;no-<: Rank would the colored men. a number of mdus- 



While the Postal agings Bank would 
give this to the whole country, it would' 
be of special benefit to the colored 
people of the South. Savings Banks 
do not spring up there on every cross 
s of whom i road, as thick as in New England vil- 
hite schools ' lages: Instead of that is the grog shop, 
1 and every temptation to squander their 
coppers as fast as they earn them. 
That they can and will save when they 
are encouraged to was amply proved 
by their patronage of the Freedman's 



p«; w~ ~ 

the colored men, a number of indus- 
trious Swedish and Welsh laborers 
have joined the colony. 

Many of the miners are laying up 
fifty dollars a month. Their employ- 
ers encourage them to invest their sav- 
ings in land. A number own a thousand 
dollars worth in the vicinity. Twenty 
have gone to Nebraska and bought 
farms of from 160 to 320 acres each. 
Some have come back to Virginia and 
bought farms 'here. Their impcove- 



The DESCRii'TiONSof the seventy-eight 
Apache prisoners just received at Fort 
Marion, give no more savage and re- 
pulsive a picture than was that ot the 
seventy-five Cheyennes, Kiowas and 
Comanches, who were taken there in 
1875 by Captain Pratt. Shall the old 
fortress be to these as to those, the 
tomb of their savage barbarism, with a 
resurrection into Christian civilization ? 



A Normal Institute for *hite fe- 
male teachers of public schools is to 
be held at the State Normal School in 
Farmville, Va., and conducted by its 
teachers, beginning June 7th, and con- 
tinuing four weeks. A hundred and 
twentv-eight teachers can be accommo- 
dated; which will allow for represen- 
tation of every county and every city 
of over 5,000 inhabitants, in proportion 
to its representation in the House of 
Delegates. It is . to be hoped that 
there will be a full attendance. These 
summer institutes are of great value, 
and have done great good. 



We desire to obtain about a dozen 
copies of the book, "Hampton and its 
Students " which used to. be sold in the 
concerts of the Hampton Singers; and 
will Day a dollar a copy for them, sent 
to the Treasurer of Hampton Institute. 



i.icu .waive 7— - j c:,„;„ m n'ank Their bitter experience ment has been proportionate in other 

out of the public funds, and for them- f a ^ Q ^ that effort is not yet ! wavs. They.have formed school dis- 
selves too, but how wretched y small n thi ^collapse o hat e y buil t school houses, and secured 

St&S SSfi? ™* * -!of^he te nam^f savings ban., but one ^teacher. All their children are 



only 
simil; 



n infatuation I backed by the strength of the Govern 
to that which kept down popu- ment woiMd be eagerly availed of. 
.ration trenerallv in Virginia I When the limit of the hve hundred dol- 
few vears ago Do justice to ! lar deposit allowed by the bill should 
nen of Virginia,' and every good ! be reached, the depositor would look 
,111 be developed in the Stare." i cautiously about for a safe investment 
* \ —most likely put it into land and a 

home. Meanwhile he would have been 

There is no better evidence of the , g row i n g in intelligence and thrift, ac- 
progress of the colored race in the quiring an interest in social order, and 
twenty-five years since emancipation, . loyalty to his cpuntry. True, there are 
and of public sentiment in regard to it, not millions 



thing 



than in the following statement from 
the last report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, giving the 
number of colored people at school in 
the Southern States : 



c schools 1 

utions for secondary instruc- 



Universities and colleges . . 

Schools of theology i •■■ 

Schools of law 

Schools of medicine 

Schools for the deaf and dumb and 
the blind 



Total . 



The State Normal School for 
white girls at Farmville, in this State, 
reports Wighty-seven normal students, 
and sixty-eight in the preparatory or 
model classes. It graduated its first 
class of three young ladies Iast-'sum- 
mer. General Wm. Taliaferro has been 
appointed to the presidency of the 
Board of Trustees on Dr. Curry's with- 
drawal, and Mr. Asa D. Watkins as its 
secretary and treasurer in place of our 
honored' and lamented friend, the late 
Judge F. N. Watkins, a former trustee 
of Hampton Institute. Hon.Wm. H.Ruff- 
ner, the zealous and efficient principal of 
the'school, ably presents its cause, stat- 
ing that as its small annuity does nqt 
allow it even with the help of $2,000 
from the. PeSbody Fund to fully carry 
out the original plan of the institution, 
of two courses of two years each, one 
to prepare primary school teachers, 
and the other high school teachers, the 
Normal* School has [very wisely] de- 
voted itsetf- to perfecting the primary 
work. This is, as he says, '"the most 
'difficult and important work. Here is 
generated the motive power which is 
\o lift the mass of the people into a 



02.313 
10,771 

8.695 
3.177 
800 
99 
141 

123 

i7o26,iio 

The impetus which this advancement 
owes to Northern philanthropy and 
such Goven ment aid as it has had in 
the Agricultural College land scrip 
fund, has been an essential factor ir 
the work, and if both are wisely con 
tinued and extended the next quarter 
century should show a progress that 
cannot now be estimated. 

The Commissioner further says : 
Almost without exception, the State and 
school officers of the Southern States are 
agreed that their States can do no more at 
present. They admit their increasing pros- 
perity ; they point, as they may well do, to 
the rapid increase, in their school funds, 
lounting, as our tables show, to something 
over $2,000,000 since 1882; but over against 
these facts they call to mind the continued 
depression of all valuations in their midst, 
the long prostration of business, their want 
of school accommodations and of trained 
teachers, and, above all. the burden of illit- 
eracy which rests upon them, and they de- 
clare that this illiteracy cannot be overcome 
by means of the State and local funds as 
rapidly as the interests of the particular 
States involved and of the «nlire nation de- 
mand. 



loyalty to n:s tjjuiiuj. 

not millions in the project to private 
speculators; it does not seem to be a 
way of making money out of the peo- 
ple, and there is an apparent call for 
expenditure and increase of the reve- 
nue, but this is small and temporary ; 
:rease thrift and the habit of 
; must increase the wealth of the 
nation, to give the masses of the poor 
a direct interest in government securi- 
ties must increase the safety of the 
country, turning its dangerous classes 
into order-loving citizens. 

The experiment has alreaiy been 
tried with signal success by England at 
home and in all her principal colonies, 
and by France, Holland, Beigum, Italy 
and Japan. It must commend itself to 
alj interested in the safety and progress 
of our nation. 



The bill before Congress for the 
establishment of Postal Savings Banks 
has, humanity, common sense and prac- 
tical experience strongly in its favor. 
If it fails now it should be brought up 
again and again till it is passedT The 
arguments against it are of minor im- 
portance. Nothing that encourages 
the general habit of saving can hurt 
savings banks. The interest 00 Gov- 



Colored Colony of miners in 
Muchakinock, Iowa, seems to have set- 
tled the'Maborvs. capital" question very 
comfortably. From an ex-student of 
Hampton, who is a miner, we have re- 
ceived a cooy of the constitution and 
by-laws of the colony. A few years 
ago, some three hundred and fifty col- 
ored men with their families were 
brought from Virginia to take the 
place of the miners in the large coal 
mines of Mahaska County who had 
started a strike The inducements held 
out to the colored men by the coal 
companies and truck-store companies 
who combined for the purpose, were 
an advance of money to pay their fares, 
and put each family into a home of its 
own, ample time to refund the money 
-id. good wages. > 
These generous terms and the expec 
tations on which they were based have 
been filled to the letter. Naturally the 
colored laborers met with all sorts of 
opposition from the strikers and other 
interested or prejudiced people, tor 
mutual protection and to disprove the 
prophecies that they would be a set ot 
paupers on the county, they organized 
r, ~£„i o /■nlnnv with laws and 



paupers uu v.wm..-j, f -.0 , 

themselves into a colony with laws and 
officers and provisions for maintaining 
law and order, taking care of their own 
sick and disabled, and burying theu 
dead. The coal and truck companies 



... school. They have built churches— 
the Swedes and Welsh combining, and 
the colored people building according 
to their preferences. 

Mutual trust and kindness on the 
part of employers, traders and laborers 

the principles of the Golden Rule of 

Christ— this is all the secret.. It is 
Christian co operation against oppres- 
sion on the one hand and communism 
on the other. It has been an open se- 
cret in the world for eighteen centu- 



In dealing with races that are be- 
hind us in the march of civilization, 
there are experiences now and then 
which make one suspect that there may 
be some Phariseeism in^our proud 
boast of universal white superiority. .It-/* 
has been with us the survival of the 
fittest according to the conditions of 
the rough and tumble race for life — 
though the Mongolian may want to 
dispute that fact with us some time— 
and we naturally look down upon 
those who are lacking in the special 
adaptatations which we glory in. On 
the other hand there is not one of .the 
despised races which does not surprise 
us now and then by easy manifes- 
tations of certain qualities which we 
are accustomed to call heroic. Are not 
patient endurance and unhesitating risk 
and sacrifice of life for others among 
our rarer virtues ? But Miss Collins's 
picture of the Dakota youth standing 
night and day on the butte, his body 
bared to the cold winds, his motion- 
less arms extended to the heavens to 
bring their mysterious healing down 
for his dying mother, thrilled , her 
white hearers most. The " savages " 
seemed to take it as a matter of course. 
A small Indian child at Hampton\ re- 
monstrated with for some carelessness 
that might prove fatal, calmly replied 
" White people afraid to die.Indian not, 
afraid:" There is some truth in it. : 
There may be considerable to be said 
in favor of the higher valuation of life, 
but there is something to admire too ■ 
at times in, the cool indifference to it. 

When A§ademic Hall was in flames, 
there was Tnuch real courage shown, 
by both colored and Indian boys, and 
no lack of brave fellows to rush in 
after their leader, coolly obey his ord- 
ers and help in the saving- of property. 
On a windy day of last winter, when a 
Hampton colored student was drifting 
out into the stormy Roads in an open 
boat without oars, his comrades were 
among the most prompt and gallant to 
gbtohis rescue-to serious peril tothel 
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own lives. Some years ago, another 
of our young men working for his 
schooling at a summer hotel on the 
Atlantic coast, being seized with 
cramp as he was swimming and seeing 
that the two white young men with 
him were getting exhausted in their 
efforts to help him, said '• Save your- 
selves," let go his hold and sank. 
It is often said here by one who has 
had longest experience with them: "In 
any sudden emergency, and risk of 
lives, I would not want better helpers 
for courage and presence of mind, 
than colored men." 

Are not chivalrous courtesy and 
^grateful appreciation of kindness, 
ranked high among our gentler virtues? 
But Sir Walter found his match in the 
old Indian chief who seeing Miss Col- 
lins hesitate to enter his lodge, no 
dirtier perhaps than London streets in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, took his 
embroidered blanket from his should- 
ers and spread it before the dainty 
white lady's feet. Both she and Miss 
Fletcher testify to the gentlemanliness 
of the Indian guides on whose protec- 
tion their missionary labors sometimes 
threw them and the delicate apprecia- 
tion of their efforts. 

We think of gratitude as an acquired 
.-virtue. Some one has called it the 
9 test' of refinement. We hardly look 
for it in working for our ignorant 
classes. One of the regulation ques- 
tions put by visitors at Hampton is/f 
" Do they ever seem grateful for what 
is done for them?" To be grateful 
there must of course be some compre- 
hension of the value and cost, and spir- 
it of benefits bestowed. Was such 
gratitude ever more amply and hearti- 
ly manifested than by the Chinese ser- 
' vant whose story is told by our corres- 
pondent, below. 

Hath the white man no advantage 
then over his brothers in black and red 
and yellow ? As St. P£(|ul says, " Much 
every way— and first of all because 
that unto them haye been committed 
the oracles of God," the Christianity 
which proclaims the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, and sees 
men's wants only to help them. 

But here is the story of the China 
man. 

New Years in China Town. 

CHINESE GRATITUDE— WHICH WAS THI 
HEATHEN i 
From a PrvaU Letter. 

San Francisco, Feb. 5. '86. 
"Yesterday we went, quite a party of us 
to Chinatown to see their New Years cele- 
bration—very interesting and novel. l>ay 
. lanterns hanging from windows and bal- 
conies, cleanly dressed, smoothly shaven 
Celestials; flowers, natural and artificial, es- 
pecially the fragrant Narcissus which is al- 
ways a symbol of the day. in profusion. But 
the children were best of all— bits of orien- 
talism on these sand hills. Such brilliant 
colors made up their costumes— sometimes 
red sleeves to a green pajama with b rilliant 
yellow and purple or blue combined. The 
little girls wore masses of artificial flowers 
with gilt paper on their heads, and floating 
ribbons, while their cheeks were painted 
pink, bringing out the twinkling brightness 
of their long eyes. 

E's cook, Wong Yew, had invited us to 
their Congregational rooms, and there we 
sat and listened to Moody & Sankey songs 
sung by intelligent Chinese, in both English 
and Chinese. While the music went on, 
one piece after another (you should have 
heard them sing "Pull for the Shore",) re- 
freshments were passed consisting of can- 
died cocoanut. melon rind, dates, melon- 

^From there, Wong Yew conducted us 
about, visiting a woman with small feet, 
who was richly dressed in silk and jewelry. 
By request, he led us into a Joss house, 
where under carved wood with banners 
around and a table before him upon which 
were fruits and various things, sat Joss him 
self. The idol represented a stout China 
man sitting in a chair with hands on his 
knees, rich garments, a high gilt crown, and 
long, black beard. 

We next visited the girls school, and 

heard sweet singing, especially from one 
little girl who sang alone, 
"I think when I read that sweet story of old." 
She looked so quaint, with her peculiar 

braids and national costume, but so 6weet 

and touching, as she knelt, folded her little 

hands and sang the last verse, 

"Butatill to Hisfootstool in prayer I can go." 
And now of Wong Yew. The family equi- 



librium has been entirely upset by his mu- 
nificent gift to M. of a gold watch— a hand- 
somely chased Elgin watch | Youknow she 
has taught him music as well as English 
composition, for about four years, for which 
he has shown gratitude by various gifts to 
her and the rest of the family. But his grat- 
tude has grown with the months, and this 
ime he has outdone himself entirely. Just 
think of it I A Chinaman presenting an 
American lady with a watch. Even to me, 
only a few weeks here, he gave a lovely em- 
broidered bag. 

To return to the watch. Wong sent be- 
forehand, a gilt-edged card to announce his 
coming. After his arrival, he presented mo- 
ther some beautiful porcelain plates ana 
then turned to M. They say they were 
overwhelmed, and M. told him she cou d 
not take so much, but they saw he would 
be hurt, so she told him she would teach 
him all his life for it. Wong has some con- 
nection with a little store, and of course 
must have more money than he gets simply 
by cooking. You know he has run E s 
kitchen for five years or more. 

It is strange how strong the gratitude ol 
a Chinaman is. and when they are good 
'servants they are excellent. 

But here let me give a contrast. The same 
eveningi coming in on the horse-cars to 
bring a present to» another member of the 
family, the car was crowded and Wong Yew 
stood on the platform which was also crowd- 
ed— a mai„ who, Wong says was an Irish- 
mad, told him to get off the car or he would 
kick him off I 

Which was the heathen ? 
However a gentleman remonstrated and 
all ended well." 



The bulletins published by the Vir- 
ginia Department qf Agriculture, ought 
to be in the hands' of every farmer in 
the State. In the issue for March Mr. 
Harrison says : 

North Carolina is probably the most pro- 
gressive and prosperous State in the South, 
and her Agricultural Department is credited 
with being a principal factor in that pros- 
perity. It has, besides the work done * 



by his great inventions. Our distin- 
guished countryman is another in- 
stance of the men who achieve great- 
ness not only by genius but by charac- 
ter, to whom outward honors come not 
as conferring nobility but recognizing 



State, advertised 
immigration and much 
the same could be done 



and brought 
apital. I believe 
Virginia. 



Against this he sets the fact that in 
Virginia, the recent application for the 
increased appropriation from the 
Treasury was defeated, as was also the 
bill asking for a privilege tare of 
twenty cents per ton on fertilizers. 
He draws attention too, to the back- 
wardness of the people of this State in 
offering inducements to emigrants with 
capital, which he considers is seriously 
affecting the general development, both 
agricultural and industrial. He says: 
For some months past, and now, there is 
ifested in the Northern and Northwest- 
States of the Union a great interest in 
Virginia as an inviting field for immigrants. 
More letters are coming than ever before 
from those States, and from Canada, as v 
as from Scotland and Ireland, asking for 
formation concerning Virginia. If this could 
be worked up — if we would advertise .exten- 
sively and circulate documents— we would 
probably get a large influx of industrious 
settlers bringing with them much capital 
The refusal to make an appropriation to en- 
courage the influx of whites was a grave 
mistake. The natural increase of the bl»ck 
race in Virginia is very much greater than 
that of the whites; there is no doubt of 
this, even after ample allowance has been 
made for grave errors in the last census and 
that of 1870. Unless we have a large acces- 
sion of whites from outside the State, the 
blacks will outnumber the whites in a few 
years — probably within two or three de- 
cades. 

Almost every other State is working to 
foster immigration and settle her lands. 
Virginia stands aloof, saying in effect that 
she is content as she is ; that settlers may 
stay where they are, or go to other States. 

The subjects specially noticed in this 
number are : 

The increased production of tobacco 
and its probable effect. 
The tendency to overcrop. 
Dairy Farming. 

The various frauds practiced upon 
farmers by the dealers in seeds and in 
patent rights for making composts. 

The possibility of cultivating sumac 
profitably. 



The End, Peace. 

One after another are fast passing 
away from earth, those brave men of the 
last generation who upheld the cause of 
the slave when "Abolitionist" was a 
term of reproach, and to proclaim the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and mean it more than half, 
brought often the severing of church 
and social \ies. One of these just 
gone to his reward, was Mr. M. N. 
Waldron, father of Dr. Martha M. 
Waldron, resident physician at Hamp- 1 
ton Institute. The friends who re- 
member his visit to Hampton three 
years ago, will recall the keen interest 
and delight with which he looked on 
all these results of the long strug- 
gle for freedom— how the tall form 
straightened up. and his eyes kindled 
with the enthusiasmsof Commencement 
Day — enjoying, as few besides the "old 
Abolitionists" have ever lived to enjoy, 
the full triumph of ideas to which he 
had given his life, arid the friendly re- 
uniting of sundered brethren on the 
platform of good will and help to the 
long oppressed. 

Mr. Waldron was the son of Judge 
Waldron, who moved from New Eng- 
land to Central New York, when Cen- 
tral New York was " out West," and 
the country around Binghamton a for- 
est. The pioneer settler with eleven 
others built a church in the wilderness, 
and his son, becoming a member of it 
at eighteen years of age, was all his 
life "ne of its chief supporters, except 
jmber of years during the ex- 
citements of the anti-slavery agitation, 
he withdrew from it in protest" 
against its lukewarmness orrthe great 
question of the day. All those years 
he was a priest in his own household, 
n'Sving given up his outward church 
relations not from weakness but from 
sturdiness of faith. When the progress 
of events and ideas brought the church 
up to his standard, he quietly took his 
place in it again and his full share of 
its burdens. He was from early man- 
hood, like his father before him, a 
prominent and leading citizen in his 
county, corisulted, leaned upon, and 
looked up to with universal respect, 
not only for the outward success of 
his life, but for the mental ability, the 
integrity, and nobility of character, 
that led to these. How far were they not 
contributed to also by the ' honorable 
women" that blessed the old home of 
his childhood and manhood ; the ven- 
erable mother who had made the 
wilderness blossom with home chari- 
ties, and lived far beyond the age of 
ninety in vigorous possession of her 
powers and her cheerful faith, the rare 
and gentle spirit who as wife of his 
youth and mother of his children, filled 
his home with beauty,. till two years 
ago she went before him to the home 
above. Alter her death, which broke 
up the plans for a beautiful new home 
near a married daughter's at Oxford, 
Mr. Waldron resided with that daugh- 
ter till, on the 10th of last month, he 
peacefully " fell asleep." The lesson 
of such lives is worth studying ; it was 
written long ago by an inspired pen: 
" Mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is 
peace." The end of earth, the begin- 
ning of heaven ; the passing out not 
" into the eternal silence," but into the 
everlasting song. 



life. What — manly and yet meek, rich 
yet hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, attain honors yet be poor in spirit, 
successful in business yet pure in heart 
and hands ? 

The death of Hon. John Welsh, 
LL.D., our former United States Min- 
ister to England, brings before the 
people the shining record of a life that 
answers all these questions with an 
emphatic yes ; a lifathat was of heaven 
while on earth, whose influence will 
live on earth though its course has 
passed into heaven ; a life that proves ' 
that even this world does homage to 
purity, honesty and unselfishness. Mr, 
Welsh was a rich man, but it is not his 
wealth that is talked of in his praise J 
it is the fact that for over half a cen- 
tury, the name of the firm of the three 
brothers. Samuel, William and John 
Welsh, commission merchants, stood, 
like' their fathers before them, for the 
highest ideal. of Mercantile honor, pub- 
lic spirit and benevolence; as well as 
business sagacirjy. 

[e filled many important public 
offices, but as has been happily said, 
1 office that he took elevated him, he 
conferred honor upon it by taking it." 
None of them was a sinecure, but every 
one of them an office of public trust, to 
which he gave the hardest conscien- 
tious work. He was Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the great 
Sanitary Fair at Philadelphia which 
raised over a million of dollars for the 
relief of the sick and wounded soldiers 
of the Union army. He was Presi- 
dent of the Centennial Board of Fi- 
nance, giving his time and influence, 
money and personal credit, to raise 
the funds for the great International 
Exhibition, and doing more than any 
other individual to ensure its success, 
then devoting the testimonial presen- 
ed to him by the gratified citizens to 
endow a professorship in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Appointed by 



The Cross of the Order, of Leopold 
has been conferred by the King of Bel- 
gium upon Hon. Geo. H. Corliss, in 
recognition of the impulse given to 
steam engineering and manufactures 



President Hayes United States Minister 
to England in 1877, he filled that high 
office like all the rest, so as to dignify 
it in the eyes of the world. His pablic ' 
acts brought him complimentary hon- 
ors and titles from many foreign coun- 
tries also, but his fellow-citizens de- 
light to recount as his chief praise, 
the many services he rendered to his 
own City of Philadelphia. He was one \ 
of the founders, trustees, and chief 
supporters of the University, founded 
the Episcopal Hospital and contributed 
§40,000 to its support, as well as largely 
to the church of which he was a mem-, 
ber. He was President of the Board 
of Trade for twenty years, Commis- 
sioner of Fairmount Park, President 
and one of the founders of the Mer- 
chants Fund Company, to give needed 
aid to business men in financial re- 
verses, age or sickness. 

While these samples do not exhaust 
the list 01 his public services, it would 
be impossible for any one to enumerate 
his quiet deeds of private benevolence. 
No great or small call of human need 
found his ear deaf or his hand closed. 
With his brother, Mr. Wm. Welsh, he 
was warmly interested in the Indian, 
giving their time and -money, and great 
personal influence to the cause t 
his son, Mr. Herbert Welsh, Si 



John Welsh. 



Christ's Sermon on the Mount is 
commonly thought to present an im- 
practicable scheme of living, beautiful 
as an ideal, possible in heaven or per- 
haps in the millennium, but out of lt the 
question for this working day world, 
at least with anything like success in the'man himself. 



to which 
etary 



of the Indian Rights Association, has 
devoted himself with inherited zeal and 
self-sacrifice. 

He attained great length of days, but 
their record is not like those antidilu- 
vian biographies told in one verse, 
"and Methusaleh lived nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years and he died." His 
eighty years were crowded with deeds, 
not merely. with figures on a dial. It \ 
was a life of unceasing work and 
thought for others. Here was the 
great secret of its success, of all real* ^ 
success in life ; the Bible paradox is a 
living truth—" He that loseth his life 
for my sake Ah all find it unto life eter- 
nal." For "even "earthly immortality, 
one must seek something besides great 
things for himself. If he would not 
be forgotten, he must forget himself, 
and do God's work in the world. The 
outward accidents of, life may vary — 
they are not what is truly honored, but 
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The Southern Press— Both Sides. 

We have not as yet seen any accu- 
mulated presentation of the opinions 
o( those Southerners who are in favor 
of the Blair or some similar bill, and 
it is only fair to our readers that their 
arguments should be given the hearing 
which at present they do not seem 
likely to get in Northern newspapers. 
We therefore give up our entire page 
this month to selections from some of 
the more important journals, prefacing 
them only with the statement that 
ihey could, from material at hand, be 
largely increased if our space permit- 
ted. 

The Memphis Appeal's argument that 
there is ' no time," coincides with that 
already put forward by the editors of 
the Southern Workman: 

the New, York Post is doing w»ful dis- 
credit, to the high position that paper for- 
merly held by opposing, not only with what 
it regards as arguroent, but with rancor and 
bitterness, the bill before Congress for en- ' 
abling the Southern States ro subdue the 
tide of illiteracy entailed upon its voting 
population by the colored persons in these 
States being constituted citizens. The south, 
feels the danger of a large portion of the 
voters being unable to read the names of 
the candidates they_yote for, and the neces- 
sity of fitting the-^newly constituted citizens 
(or the responsible duties of citizenship 
Spite of the difficulties with which war anc' 
defeat overwhelmeikthem, its people estab 
lished schools and initiated the work of ed 
ucation. But while, from want of means, 
the work is limited, and advance is made 
-~ r citiien is not delayed /nf the 



ttonal legislators whose positions before the 
country would lead us to look upon them as 
ahead or at least abreast of popular senti- 
ment, instead of behind it and against it, on 
the great questions of popular education. 

In a great free country like this, growing, 
leaping, bounding, every dayand every hour, 
under the impulses of an ambition and an 
enterprise exclusively American, and im- 
patient of all obstruction, it is the weakest 
of unwisdom for men playing the role of 
statesmen to hesitate in so shaping the 
policy of the Government as to enable the 
Intelligence of the people to keep pace with 
their responsibilities as the rulers ol them- 
selves. In the Southern States of this Union 
especially, there is a necessity, a demand, an 
outcry of reason and discretion, for an in- 
crease of educational advantages, which 
shows that in the minds of reflecting men 
there is serious apprehension lest the lights 
lor our guidance may' prove inadequate to 
the works and the walks before us. There 
is an alarming degree of illiteracy in the 
South. The newly-enfranchised race whieh 
constitutes so large a proportion of the pop 
ulation in these Southern States may not 
only mar its own opportunities, disappoint 
its own expectations, and blight its own 
hopes, but at the same time it mayso weigh 
down the body politic with its ignorance as 
to cause the whole country to come" to a 
practical recognition of the fact that the 
tree of liberty, like all other vegetation, can 
flourish only in the light, and that dark- 
ness, sooner or later, must inevitably de- 
stroy it. 

The South is doing her best in the direc- 
tion of education, but she is too poor to do 
all that needs to be done: and, in the name 
of freedom and for the sake of her property, 
in the name of humanity and for the sake 
of the country, in the name of civilization 
and lor the sake ol Christianity, she is anx- 
ious, she is eager to receive for her educa- 
tional fund the millions held up to her 
hopes in the appropriations promised by the 
Blair bill. 

It is all barbaiic nonsense a.._ 

minded tyranny to talk about unfitting 

for manual labor by bestowing upon them 
the advantages of education. Such a phi- 
losophy as that belongs to the times of the 
barons and the Bourbons. This country 
has no soil suited to the germination of the 
seeds of such weeds. The American people 
are a free people and a working people, and, 
if they are true to themselves, thev will con- 
tinue forever to be a free people because 
they are asjvorking people. The cultivated 
head makes the hand more deft. The in- 
telligent mind sees the importance, the 
worth, the dignity ol manual labor. 

Let us have the Blair bill enacted into a 
law. 



Mr. R. R. Farr, Superintendent Pub- 
lic Instruction for State of Virginia, 
prints the Bill entire in the Educational 
Journal, and says* "we regard sections 
•r- , »1H and XVII as of most importance 
Jffif^i.L^uLiJiri''" * lth .*hich war and | to the educational work of our State. 

The bill is now before the House of 
Representatives and it should be at 
once considered and passed." 

Section VIII refers to the establish- 
ment of normal and training schools. 
Section XVII to the appropriation for 
building school-houses. 

The Norfolk Landmark takes the 
the sectional view of it, which is always 
to be regretted and in this connection 
especially so. 

We have pointed out on more than one 
occasion that the South can get unlimited 
advice from the North, but that when it 
comes to voting money it is a very different 
thing, and we have a confirmation of this in 
the Blair Bill.which illustrates fully the truth 
of our remark. A--, 

Speaking of the outlook for this measure 
in the House, the Washington correspond- 
ent of the N. Y. Evening Post holds the 
following language : 

"The friends of the measure are looking 
for some strong man in New England to as- 
sist in taking charge of it. but have not yet 
found any one who is sufficiently enthusias- 
tic to blease them. Some of the Massachu- 
setts Congressmen who have been disposed 
to support the bill have grown lukewarm. 
One who even had a speech prepared in favor 
of it doubts the wisdom of delivering \U 
One of the ablest Republican lawyers from 
New England doubts the constitutionality 
of the bill. Another, who had been relied 
upon to support the bill, questions whether 
it would be wise to vote so muc/i'money to be 
expended in the Southern States." 

The Italics are our own, and the effect of 
these is like a lime light thrown on a group 
on the stage. The meaning of the delay, 
and of the efforts to smother the 
bill, is shown as it were, in a flash by the 
simple mechanical device of italicising the 
conclusion of the paragraph just quoted. 
That lets the parliamentary cat out of the 
bag , wi , t V, he most engaging simplicity, and 
we feel obliged to the gentleman for his can- 



slowly, the 

exercise of his privileges. Ignorant/as "h. 
unfortunately is, his vote upon publioaffairs 
counts for as much as the vote of the phil- 
osopher or the scientist. This work*^ ed- 
ucation does not proceed in proportion with 
the necessity that exists for it. The I need is 
pressing, present and importunate. The 
necessity of education in the South goes 
beyond the present power of the South to 
supply. Give time, and with that and good 
will, all can be done; but there is no time 
tvery election the vote of ignorance may 
do mischiePit will' long take the vote of 
knowledge to repair. The need is a press- 
ing need and a present need, we repeat. We 
are using no spider web arguments, but 
mention solid and hard, if disagreeable 
(acts. The Post's flimsiest threats aft gossa- 
mer that will not bind and fetter the might 
of fact that speaks thunder-toned for the 
passage of the bill for aiding education.*! 
the South. 

In all the South there is no more 
ably edited, paper and none which rep- 
resents a more intelligent constituency 
than the Industrial South. Its establish- 
ment and steady growth are hopeful 
signs in the history of the Southern 
people and its editorial opinions are 
always worthy of attention. 

It is truly to be deplored that the bright 
prospect lor the passage of the Blair bill 
nas again been obscured by the incompre- 
ssible opposition- of assumedly sensible 
men in Congress who are amusing as well as 
"mazing all promoters of practical affairs, by 
"raining at the same little gnats that have 
so often preceded the camels in theircoming 
w be swallowed by Inconsistent sticklers for 
<"« letter of the Constitution. It is a mel- 
ucbah thing to contemplate, this spirit of 
recalcitrant stubbornness on the part of na- 



dor. The South is in the Union for pur- 
poses of taxation ; but when monev is to be 
spent then it becomes a matter of practical 
exclusion, and to realize this will go far to- 
wards correcting the evil of which we com- 
plain. 

The Richmond Whig believes the bill 
is to fall a victim to political trickery. 

The action of the House Committee on 
Education yesterday, in refusing to take 
up the Blair bill and postponing further 
consideration of the measure until the third 
Friday in April, confirms what was predict- 
ed in the Whig somz weeks ago, that its 
enemies would endeavor to smother it in 
committee and finally kill it by dilatory tac- 
tics. It has been openly charged since the 
first announcement of the House Commit- 
tees that theXCommittee on Education was 
packed against this measure in the inter- 
est of the tariff reformers, who feared that 
they would not be able to carry through 
their pet scheme of reducing the revenue 
if this bill should pass, and it looks very 
much as if there are good grounds for the 
charge. At all events, there is a majority 
of the committee opposed to the bill, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that their views 
were known before they were appointed. 

We wish to say to the little coterie of 
gentlemen who have undertaken to shape 
the policy of the Democratic party and 
thwart the wishes of the people for their 
own personal ends, that they are monkeying 
with a very dangerous weapon. T 1 ey are 
likely some day to awake to a realization of 
the (act that they have not only seriously 
wounded themselves, but have given an al- 
most fatal stab to the party for whose wel- 
fare they profess to be so solicitous. 

Seeing the danger that is before them, it 
now behooves the friends of the Blair bill to 
take effective means to guard against it. 
Let them go to work in earnest and adopt 
measures to thwart the schemes and tricks by 
which it is sought to defeat this measure. 
Public sentiment is already aroused on the 
subject, but it is necessary that it should be 
brought to bear directly and effectively up- 
on those who seem to have forgotten that 
there is a political hereafter. 



The People's Advocate (colored) de- 
mands a " fair deal." 

The Blair Bill is in peril. Its "final passage 
is threatened by jfie attitude of three of the 
Republican members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, one Mr. Campbell, of 
of Pennsylvania, who absents himself from 
the sittings of the Committee, and two oth- 
ers. 

Taylor of Ohio, and Strait, of Minnesota, 
are opposed to the Bill. We can not see 
how these gentlemen can justify their acts 
by any such round-about method. Let them, 
like men, oppose the bill by arguments and 
votes before the House, and not by smoth- 
ering it in the Committee. The measure 
has met the approval of the people all over 
the country to a greater extent than any 
other matter that has been before Congress 
for years. 

Several Legislatures have indorsed it. and 
nearly all the educational conventions 
have approved it. In view of these facts 
and the popular reasons urged for its pas- 
sage, no Congressman, especially no Repub- 
lican, should oppose it except on grounds 
which he should not hesitate to publicly 
give. 

Every one is aware of the illiteracy of the 
country, where it preponderates and of its 
dangers. Jt is also true that the states, 
formerly in rebellion, are not able at thcav- 
e'rage rate of taxation to properly educate 
their youth. 

The added value to the taxable values of 
these states in the eight years of the judic- 
ious aid tendered by this bill, will enable 
them to continue the work unaided and to 
redeem themselves and the country from 
the reproach and dangers of a mass of illit- 
erate voters. . 

Will Republican Congressmen who are to 
meet their constituents next fall, stand in 
the way of such benefits and not expect 
censure given in reduced majorities, if not 
by defeat ? 

Forewarned, forearmed ! \ 

The Philadelphia Press reports that: 
The colored people of this city are 
making vigorous efforts to use all their 
power to secure the passage of the Rlair 
Educational bill. They have held a meet- 
ing, at which strong resolutions favoring 
the measure were adopted, and a petition 
contained thousands of signatures of the 
most prominent colored people in the city. 
Copies of the resolutions were also sent to 
each Pennsylvania representative in the 
House. 

" There has been much gratification ex- 
pressed among the colored people," said Dr. 
Mossell yesterday. " at the unpartisan sup- 
port this measure has met with in the Senate, 
and the hope is entertained that it may meet 
with like support in the House. It is en- 
dorsed by the colored press of the country 
without exception." 



We give Frederick Douglass's letter 
to the National Republican entire, for its 
moderation and good sense make it 
worthy of careful reading. 

Editor National Republican: Please allow 
me a word in your columns in favor of the 
passage of the Blair educational bill, which 
has twice passed through the United States 
Senate, and is now pending in the United 
State House of Representatives. 

Considering the growth of public opinion, 
the generous expression of men of both 
parties. I had hoped, until a few days ago 
that this beneficent and much needed meafr 
ure would meet with no material resistance 
in its passage through the House, especially 
as it met with so little on its final passage 
through the Senate. But from rumors, too 
well founded. I am now led to fear that my 
hopes have been altogether too sanguine. 
Standing, as I have always stood, and al- 
ways expect to stand, the friend of every 
public measure in/any wise calculated to ad- 
vance the interests and improve the condi- 
tion of the long/ enslaved people of the 
South, I am waHmly in favor of the speedy 
passage of the Blair Educational Bill, not 
because it will do all that should be done 
for the illiterate white and colored classes 
of the South, or all it promises to do, but as 
a step in the right direction. In my humble 
judgment a great mistake will be made, a 
great wrong will be done, and a great oppor- 
tunity postponed, if not entirely lost, if this 
bill does not pass the House. To me it is a 
bill in the interest of both races, and is of a 
tendency to do away with the spirit of caste 
and of sectionalism, and to promote the gen- 
eral welfare by diffusing knowledge and en- 
lightenment in the darkest corners of the 
republic, where it is more needed, and 
where the people are the least able to secure 
such knowledge for themselves. 

In advocating the passage of this bill I do 
not overlook the fact that, admirable as it is 
in its object and carefully as it is framed, it 
may fail of its object so far as the colored peo- 
ple of the South are concerned. No colored 
hand will probably have anything to do with 
the disbursement of the millions given by 
the government in this bill, mamly in the 
name and for the benefit of colored people. 
Like the Peabody fund, the Slater fund, the 
Freedman's Bank, and many other institu- 
tions nominally established for the benefit 
of these people the hands are white that 
handle the money. 

The Germans have a proverb that "They 
who have a cross will bless themselves." and 
there is nothing in the history of the insti- 
tutions named or in the history of others 
that might be named, to contradict this 
proverb. , 

But, while I commend the keen vigilance 
and scrupulous fidelity of Senators Allison, 
Logan and Edmunds in taking care that the 
people in whose interest this measure is 
mainly asked, and freely granted by the. 
United States Senate, shall have a fair share 
of its benefits, and while, from past experi- 
ence I cannot hope that, if this bill shall be- 
come a law. it will in every instance he faith- 
fully and honestly administered, still even if 
only tolerably administered, it cannot fail to 
be a blessing to the colored people as a 
whole. 

Something must be trusted to the spirit of 
justice, honor, and fairness of the Southern 
people. They will ultimately see that it is 
good to be honest and true, even to those 
they have formerly enslaved and plunder- 
ed, and whom they still defraud of their 
political rights. 

But aside from probabilities as to the ad- 
ministration of this bill, should it become a 
law, it will of itself have an educational in- 
fluence, and turn the mind and heart of the 
nation in the right direction. 

It will be, at least, a recognition of a great 
national duty toward a people to whom an 
unmeasurable debt is due. It will tell that 
people, and all others, that the nation has 
the disposition, if not entire ability, to do 
the Negro right and justice. It will be in 
the line of peaceful and inoffensive recon- 
struction, and will help to heal the wound 
left by the war, by holding out a helpful, 
hand to the poor of the late confederate 
states. To the celebrated saying of General ' 
Grant, " Let us have peace ! we must add, 
" Let us have education ! " The Negro 
needs it, the illiterate white needs it. the 
nation needs it. If the national govern- 
ment had the power to put down slave in- 
surrections, hunt fugitive slaves over state 
lines, protect slavery in the "States while 
slavery existed, ita has the power and the 
right to assist ihflle education and improve- 
ment of the newly emancipated and enfran- 
chised citixens, now that liberty has become 
the base line of the republic and the funda- 
mental law of the land. 

Neither of the great political parties can 
afford to let this educational bill fail, and. 
least-«f all, can the great Republican party 
of justice, liberty, and civilization, afford to 
let It perish or be postponed to a more con- 
venient season. 

Frederick Douglass. 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY OIlRA LANGHORNE. 

A Member of the Old Aristocracy. 

Aunt Letitia Washington had been the 
faithful servant ol one ol Virginias proudest 
families. She had decked the br.de and 
shrouded the dead, had welcomed the new- 
born babes and soothed the sick and dying, 
for three generations. ... , 

Seated in a quiet arm chair by my fire, 
she made a' picture to remember-erect and 
dignified, with hands crossed in her lap. 
talking with tender interest of her "old 
masters" family the children and grand- 
children she had known and loved. Her 
clean calico gown was stiff as starch coufo 
make it : her cloth sack and little fur cape 
were buttoned close to the throat, and the 
prim little quilted hood almost concealing 
the white locks, seemed exactly to suit her 
manners, a combination o t3.ign.fied self- 
respect and consideration for others. The 
Waller family, among whom her life has 
been chiefly spent, all have a great deal o( 
manner, which Aunt Letitia has so com 
Dletelv caught, that it is at times quite laugn 
able Wo' these ladies a person of 
admirable character, notwithstanding hi 
extreme pride, has away of , clasping h, 
hands, tossing her head, curling her delicate 
nostril, and casting up her expressive eyes as 
she inquires in a voice uf grand scorn, And 

who-are-the Jenkinson s ? which 

Aunt Letitia so exactly reproduced as she 
spoke of the sundry magnates of to-day that 
I was almost overcome with amusement. 

Aunt Letitia. like most of the old slaves, 
knows nothing ol books. It was really re- 
markable to hear her refined and intelligent 
conversation, and realize that she din not 
even know the alphabet. She uses excel- 
lent language, a little precise at times, like 
that of the old Southern people, who held 
closely to the English of their ancestors. 

She does not know her exact age. but 
counts time by the important events that 
have come within her observation. 

Aunt 'Titia's earliest recollections go back 
to the war of 1813. She was then with other 
members of her family the property of Judge 
Branson, near Williamsburg. • 

The first scene in her memory was of great 
commotion about soldiers coming and going. 
She and other little colored children were 
permitted to go from the •' quarter to the 
* ereat house to see their ffiaster set oft to 
the wars. The ladies of the family were weep- 
ing, servants were putting coffee and salt 
into little bags, packing knapsacks, etc. 
There was so much talk of " Red-coats and 
the fearful ravages they were making that 
the children, entirely ignorant of the mean- 
■ ing ol all this excitement, were m mortal 
terror of some dreadful creature that was 
abroad in the land, and might come any 
night and carry them bodily away. 

The next impressive event, an occasion to 
which Aunt Letitia refers with pride, hav- 
ing personally "assisted" thereat, was the 
visit of General LaFayette to America in 
1824- At this time she had grown to be a 
"good sized girl," and was employed in her 
mistress's nursery, taking care of the children 
under the supervision of an older servant. 
She gives a graphic description of the recep- 
tion of the gallant old Frenchman at York- 
town, and the grand pageant she witnessed, 
holding a white child in her arms, and 
standing beside her mistress on the plat- 
form erected for the spectators. Aunt 'Titia 
declares that she distinctly remembers Gen. 
LaFayette's appearance ; says he looked, old 
and worn, but smiled, bowed, and spoke 
cheerfully in response to the enthusiastic 
greeting of the crowd, calling the American 
people his "children," and telling of the 
pleasure it gave him to see them in peace 
and prosperity. 

Aunt Letitia says Peter Francisco accom- 
panied LaFayette. and the French general 
referred cordially to his old " comrade-in- 
arms." Francisco made much less impres- 
sion on Aunt 'Titia than his distinguished 
companion, but he is no less striking in h'° 
way as one of the revolutionary heroes than 
the noble gentleman who had enjoyed all 
the advantages of birth and fortune in the 
gay society ol France. The Hampton stu- 
dents are doubtless familiar with the story 
of the adventurous Portuguese, who was 
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sold as a slave in .Virginia, and left his 
master to enter the army, in which he was a 
famous character. His descendants are 
among the honorable and prosperous people 
of the State. Many stories are told of his 
wonderful strength and courage. Tradition 
tells that he' could dance with his wife, who 
wl-s very small, sitting on the palm of his 
hand, and could knock down an able-bodied 
man with a ' fillip" on the forehead. 

Among the prominent people on York 
river, from the earliest settlement of the col- 
ony, was the Waller family, descendants of 
Sir John Page. ' 

At the time of LaFayette s visit, Dr. 
Robert Waller and his brother William were 
handsome and wealthy young men, notice- 



able in the society of that region, which 
comforts itself for every other deficiency by 
the quality and abundance of us " blue 
blood." . . 

Among the ladies conspicuous for beauty 
and grace on this gala-day. was Miss Julia 
Mercer of Fredericksburg, granddaugnter ol 
General Mercer ol the revolution, who had 
been Lafayette's companion in the struggles 
for liberty. Aunt Letitia says all eyes were 
fascinated with Miss Mercer's charms, bhe 
pictured a tall, elegant, refined-looking girt 
dressed in white muslin, with a blue silk 
bodice, wearing a white hat, with a long 
plume tipped with blue. Dr. Waller was 
captivated with the young beauty, and the 
attraction being mutual they were soon alter 

™ Thad'known Mr... Waller in her old age 
and at- her death, which occurred recently 
in her eightieth year, there were many traces 
of the great beauty which had made her the 
admiration of all eyes in the multitudes as- 
sembled to gree-. LaFayette. 

When Aunt Letitia was very young, she 
thinks about sixteen, she was married to Mr. 
William Waller's man, George Washington. 
George was amiable, intelligent, had a kind, 
indulgent master, and the marriage prom- 
I ised to be a happy one. The young man 
had been taught boot and shoemak.ng, 
hich was thought very good fortune for a 
slave as an industrious mechanic was 
enabled to make money on his own account 
and was allowed many privileges denied tc 
the ordinary plantation hands. 

A short time after the marriage a clout 
arose on their horizon, which threatened tc 
blight the happiness of the young couple 
who were devotedly attached to each other 
Judge Bronson. the wife's owner, became 
much " involved." as Aunt Letitia expressed 
it. and being forced to sell most of his prop- 
erty determined to move West. 

He selected such of his slaves as he 
wished to take with him. and gave up the 
rest to be sold for his debts. Among those 
who were to be moved from Virginia were 
Aunt Letitia's mother with her other chil- 
dren and among those to be put on the 
block and sold to the highest bidder wa 
•• a the newly-married wile of Mr. Wal 
nitn George Washington ! Sixty years 
•ied experience had not served to calm 
„,. emotion with which the bond woman 
recalled the anguish of that hour. When 
she was put upon the block, and the coarse 
auctioneer cried out the merits ol the help- 
less young creature, there were loud mur- 
murs among the crowd, who. though all 
slaveholders, were not all destitute of human 
feeling. It was well known that the girl 
was her master's daughter, and that a man 
should not only sell his own flesh and blood, 
but should thus ruthlessly separate those 
'■whom God had joined." was too great an 
outrage upon humanity. For a little while 
the husband and wife endured all the agon- 
ies ol the parting that might be in store for 
them, but it was soon happily ended by 
George's wealthy master becoming the pur- 
chaser of his wile. Aunt Letitia says she 
has long suspected that her being thus pub- 
licly sold was merely a trick to extort money 
from Mr. Waller, whose kindness of heart 
was well known. Judge Branson, with his 
household, moved to St. Louis, where they 
became prosperous. A year or two later, 
the Jud^e wrote to Mr. Waller, proposing to 
re-purchase his former slave Letitia. Aunt 
'Titia thinks this must have been done to 
gratily her mother. Naturally enough she 
dreaded being placed again in the power of 
the man who had once parted her from all 
she loved, and as she was devoted to her 
husband, and very happy in her new home, 
she entreated Mr. Waller not to listen to 
Judge Branson's proposal. Her new owner 
being as much pleased with his chattel as 
she was with her situation, the request 
was readily granted. Aunt Letitia says she 
soon lost sight entirely of her own re- 
lations, and as she never had any children, 
and h:r husband is dead, she is now in her 
old age entirely alone, and does not know 
that she has any kindred on the earth. 

Mr. Waller was very rich, and had but 
two children, a son and daughter. Aunt 
Letitia was given to the young lady as her 
maid, and became much attached to her. 
Soon' after she entered the family her new 
master died, leaving to his brother, Dr. 
Waller, the care 01 his two children and 
their fine estate, and the young people be- 
came members of their uncle's family, Miss 
Waller, of course, taking her maid with her. 
In a few years the attractive heiress was 
married to Mr. John Speed, a talented and 
promising lawyer of Lynchburg, where the 
young couple, to whom fortune had been so 
kind, began housekeeping. Mrs. Speed 
could not think o( being separated from her 
maid Letitia, and Letitia could not be happy 
without her husband, so George Washington 
was allowed by his indulgent master, Mrs. 
Speed's brother, to open a boot and shoe 
shop in Lynchburg, and was soon doing a 
thriving business. Aunt Letitia seems to 
think her life, from the time she entered the 
Waller family until the close of the war, was 



as happy as often falls to the lot of mortals. 

Among the intimate friends of the Wal- 
ler's was the Tyler family, and the affection- 
ate relations long existing were cemented . 
during Mr. Tyler's term as President by the | 
marriage of the handsome, wealthy, young , 
William Waller, to the President's daughter. 
Strange to say this is the only marriage that 
has ever taken place in the White House. 

Aunt 'Titia seemed to think it a very 
I natural thing for her young master to marry | 
the President's daughter, and that the honor , 
was rather conferred upon the Tylers in the 



' When the war began a great change came 
i over the easy, pleasant life Aunt Letitia's 
wealthy owners had so long led, and at its 
close, the luxurious family, who had always 
lived extravagantly, found themselves re- 
duced', to poverty. Their slaves were free, 
and the large landed estate on York river, 
chiefly valuable for its fine timber, had been 
-ndered almost worthless by the occupation 
.. the Federal army and the destruction of 
its fine forests. I 

s. Speed's husband died soon alter the 
_.. his estate was found to be insolvent, 
and the gentle, refined lady, who had inher- 
ed wealth, and never dreamed ol thijpos- 
bili'y ol want, was left almost penniless. 
The brother, Mr. Waiter, also died alter r. 
w years of poverty and care. I had heard 
ue'l. (rom members ol the White family of 
me faithful affection shown by " Uncle 
George Washington and Aunt Titia" to 
heir former own.rs in their humiliation 
nd distress. Aunt 'Titia; with true delicacy, 
hrank from speaking to a comparative 
stranger ol the misfortunes ol the family she 
had loved and honored in prosperity and 
clung faithfully to in adversity. She spoke 
depreciatingly ol what she had done. said, of 
course, she and her husband wanted to do 
all they could for •■ Miss Catherine and Mas' 
William.'' but there was not much they 
could do for them. The famiiy had seen 
sorrowful times of late years, ' the blood 
has come do » n, and I suffers with it." the 
old woman said plaintively, knowing well 
that she would never have been allowed to 
want lor anything il her beloved mistress 
could have prevented it. 

Aunt Titia's husband had always been an 
ndustr.ous and frugal man. and having long 
' hired his time," had been able to make 
noncy for himself, which he saved, so that 
*-hen set free, he had more means than his 
lormer master. When.tne family was broken 
up by Mrs. Speed's leaving Lynchburg 



the " quality white folks" to utter poverty 
and ruin. The whole family were still much 
under the influence of their former owners. 
When, therefore, a prompt answer to. the 
letter speaking of Gen. Armstrong's liberal 
offer and asking advice in regard to it was 
received, telling them not to think ol part- 
ing with the children, and asserting that 
" the Yankee" must have been actuated by 
some evil motive. Uncle George did not 
hesitate to accept the decision as final. Gen. 
Armstrong was at once notified to that 
effect. It seems dreadful to think that pre- 
judice should have been permitted to decide 
a question of such importance to the welfare 
of three promising children. So entirely 
has public opinion changed in this respect 
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Waller's death, Unci 
to go back to his old horn 
and ply his trade. 

His sister Ellin and he 
with them to Williamsburg, and while there 
an incident occurred, which might have had 
an important bearing upon all their lives. 
One day, while at work in his shop, a strange 
gentleman, rca 'ily seen to be one of the nu- 
merous "Yankee officers then filling the 
country, came to the door and asked if 
"George Washington lived there." Uncle 
George answered that that was his name, and 
the stranger, who proved to be Gen. Arm- 
strong, then told him he was in charge of 
a school for colored pupils at Hampton, and 
had been told that the said George Wash- 
ington had in his family some remarkably 
interesting children. He asked to see the 
children, and when they were brought to 
him. expressed much pleasure at their intel- 
ligent appearance and pretty manners. He 
then explained that some rich friends ol his 
' the North desired to give a complete edu- 
cation to some particularly promising col- 
ored children, looking with interest to the 
-suit, as evidence of what the Negro could 
o under favorable circumstances. The 
isitor said these children had been men- 
loned to him, as just the kind his Incnd 
„esired to experiment upon, and since he 
had seen them he was convinced of it. 
One ol the girls, he thought, had an uncom- 
monly fine head and expressive lace, and if 
educated as a teacher, he predicted a career 
of usefulness for her. He offered to take 
all three of the children at once to Hamp- 
ton, educate them carefully and fit them 
lor usefulness, promising that their families 
need have no expense connected with them 
in future. There was much to be consider- 
ed before taking such an important step, 
and though the offer seemed a good one. 
Uncle George and his sister politely but 
positively refused to part with the children 
until they, could consult "Miss Catherine 
and other members of their old master's 
family. They promised to write at once on 
the subject and let Gen. Armstrong hear 
from them as soon as possible. 

Uncle George, his wife and sister, had 
always lived on terms of affection and 
timacy, more like friends and companfo..., 
than mere servants with their owners, antl 
although fully appreciating the blessing ol 
freedom for their race, they were by no 
means satisfied with the turn affairs had 
taken. Aunt Letitia evidently thinks to this 
day that the Government has blundered 
egregiously somewhere, and that the slave 
oight to have been freed without reducing 



that this affair now excites indignant c. ... 
ment and sincere regret in all Southern 
people here who hear of it. Aunt Let.t.a , 
seemed sadly to realize how different might 
have been the late of the children she dearly 
loved, from what it has been, if the offer had 
been accepted; still she had not a word of 
blame for Ahose whose advice had been so 
unfortunate in its results. 

Williamsburg not agreeing with Uncle 
George's health, he and Letitia returned to 
Lynchburg, where they bought a little home 
of their own, and Uncle George re-opened 
his shop. Aunt Letitia was always in great 
demand with the gentry of the town, where 
many relatives of her old mister still live, as 
cake baker on festive occasions, lace reno- 
vater, sick nurse, etc., and if >Uncle George 
had kept his health they might have lived 
comfortably, The old man, Jowever, never 
recovered from the malaria! contracted in 
the low country. Not long after his return 
to the hills, he was paralyzed, and lingered 
for years a heavy tax on his devoted and 
energetic wile. At his death she was led 
very poor and much enfeebled by hard work 
and constant nursing. The poor old lady 
seems very disconsolate in her last years, 
and it is melancholy to hear her talk of her 
own troubles and those of the once pros- 
perous family with whom her lot was cast 
in other times. She had lived with those 
who " wore the purple." and are; now clad 
in sackcloth and ashes, and the faithful 
soul shares their sorrows as she shared their 
joys in happier days. She wiped the tears 
from her wrinkled face as she srioke of the 
reverses of her master's family, and thinking 
to gratily her, and perhaps divert her [rom 
such sad thoughts. I remarked, " You cer- 
tainly had nice, refined ladies and gentlemen 
among your white people, Aunt Letitia." " I 
had, indeed," she said with a faint approv- 
ing smile; then, as if to correct my speaking 
in the past tense, she added impressively. 
" They was nice and relincd. and they KipPS 
it) up!" 




STATUE OF " LIBESTY EILIBH1ESUI5 THE TOD. 



More Money Needed. 

The Committee In ohante ot the construction 
of the pedestal and the erection o( the Matue 
In order to raise funds for 
Its completion, have prepared, from 
model fumlshVl by thcartbt. £MrP 
Miniature Statuette which lliey are dolli erlnB 
to subscriber* tbromtbout the United states at 
the following prices : «v ft 
. No. 1. Statuette, M J**" *LJKK5C2! 



One I> 



oil, delivered. 



No-l staVuette, In fame melal, luWra uv<*« 
^JVe^o^rTelon' dSrSi' " 



No. S Statuette, limes 5ST*W2E^Si3J 
chased. Statue bronzed, Pedestal, II etivl I y 
HIlvor-lMntod, wit; riajsn «"»»• « 

mlitee have reoclved from subscribers many 

''W^ToTtwc^i of mejl 

ofetS the Pedestal, but It Is estimated that 
SK&itT si needfi to pay for the Iron &*» 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary. 

rommltteo of the Statue of Liberty. 

I Mercer Street, New York. 
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Letters from Hampton Graduates 

Round the World. "His Heart 
Untravelled." Remembering Hamp- 
ton Prayers. A Live Teacher. A 
" Turn back Board." From a Little 
Missionary. Miss Sherman's Class- 
She Loves Her Work. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



in Virginia Hall and heard these words 
from General Armstrong, •' Have mercy 
upon those who have gone out from this 
Institution who are toiling in the heat of 
the day." Here is a wide Southern field to 
work, and so few are working 

In conclusion, I am thankful for the in- 
terest you are manifesting in my race, and 
ask your prayfrs that the " Negro Problem" 
may be happily worked out. 



53 



Yours. 



A Hampton graduate who has for 
several years done good work at Hamp- 
ton as teacher in the Butler School and 
Night Classes, as well as in the Normal 
School choir, is now making a grand 
tour with a band of the Fisk Jubilees, 
. who are singing round the world on 
their own behalf, as they did in former 
years for their University. 
The excitements and successes of the 
^experience do not turn him from his 
old " home," or his purpose in life. He 
will be welcome home. 



A LIVE TEACHER 



Wexford, Ireland, March 4, 
Dear Gen, Armstrong 
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England. Scotland and Ireland, has been of 
the most pleasant nature. I have visited 
nearly every important place in the King- 
dom, and the honor we have received from 
the first people of the land is worthy of any 
one There is no " troupe" or set of people 
travel who have the chance that the " Sing- 
ers" have to enter the houses of even the 
Lords and Dukes. While in England we 
took luncheon with the Duke and Duchess 
of Northumberland, and since being in ire- 
land we have dined and spent the day with 
Lord and Lady De Vesci, where we also met 
the Countess of Kenmore. The Countess 
of Kenmore owns all of the district in which 
the lovely Lakes ol Killarney are situated. 
We have sung from Cork to Giant's Cause- 
way, and from Dublin to Galway. So I 
have seen all of Ireland. We have had 
crowded houses ever since we landed in 
Ireland, which was December 23d. This 
very great success accounts for our early 
start to Australia. * * • « 

I donlt mean to sing longer than I get 
home again. And when I speak of home, I 
mean Hampton, for to me it seems biy only 
home. Y 

* * * » A few days after you get this, 
I expect I shall be off from London. The 
ship bound for Australia stops at Naples. 1 
am going across the continent, so as-to visit 
some places I wish so mu:h to see ; Paris, 
Venice and Rome especially, and other 
places if I have time. * » * * 

Trusting all is well with you, believe me 
to be very gratefully yours, 

Orpheus M. McAdoo. 



REMEMBERING HAMPTON PRAYERS. 

A young man for whom both hope 
and fears were felt at Hampton sends 
this good report of his work and 
himseif. 



' - N. C, . '85. 

Dear Friend: s , 

I have been teaching regulaily 
ever since leaving Hampton. I have two 
schools which I teach regularly. I make an 
average of ten and eleven months each year. 
I am well pleased with my work; still therr 



One of our older graduates who 
pushed his way slowly through the 
school by sheer force of determination 
and industry, writes interestingly of 
his present field of labor. 

Va y , 1886. 

Dear Teacher : 

I left Hampton in '83. and have 
been teaching ever since. V y schools have 
never averaged less than forty through the 
term, yet I had no assistance until this year. 
I have enrolled at present one hundred and 
one pupils, with two rooms, one over the 
other,. This, of course, makes it a little 
noisy, but we make out very well. 

I must say in honor to H.. and not to my- 
self, that of the only two colored teachers 
who stood first grade last fall (or this scho- 
lastic year, I was one. The pay lor that 
grade is $40 per month. 

The people have not as yet all ceased to 
preacfi to their children, •' I got my living 
without education, and you can do the 
same. / 

Anothet trouble is irregular attendance, 
rnis. however, is growing out of them very 
fast. If we only had the children to teach 
the work would be forwarded much more 
rapidly. 

When I took this school, there was not a 
single pupil in it that could work and ex- 
plain a fraction, although the school had 
been running for about nine years. None 
Of them knew anything about grammar or 
history, nor had they the power of conceiv- 
ing ideas of any matter they might read. I 
They did-not make inquiries on subjects, 
nor show signs for thirst for knowledge 
They seemed to think that the teacher was 
the only active factor, and they the recip- 
ients in all cases. One great trouble was 
to get the older ones to talk. 

When I called out a little class in number 
and had them to tell little stories to illus- 
trate their examples, the whole school seem- 
ed amazed. They never saw a teacher cause 
so much noise in scnool before ; and very 
soon those who were in -subtraction and 
multiplication were on their heads to join 
this little class. They wanted to join it for 
the fun they would have. 

Well, the class that I found in fractions 1 
had to take through fractioning again for 
they knew nothing of it. That class is now 
in percentage, and the class that 1 found in 
subtraction is now finishing up fractions 

Aside from this, 1 have a class that will 
complete Swinton's grammar and composi- 
tion this term. It is not so hard to teach 
our people grammar as it is to train those 
taught how to use it. I find that this can 
be done only by criticism. This I had up 
last year, and the children became so crazy 
about it that even their parents could 
scarcely speak without being taken up. 



Since then I've taught regularly, each term, 
from five to ten months, with large enroll- 
ments and good daily attendance. I have 
also devoted myself to Sunday School work. 
My present school, in which I am teaching 
the seventh term, numbers about seventy- 
nve They are somewhat advanced in their 
studies, and show a general thirst for knowl- 
edge, which I call a good reward for my toil 
I tell thereabout my dear old home— Hamp- 
ton-and her good workers. I have sent 
some there who have finished the course 
creditably, and are in the field, faithfully 
sowing the seeds ol wisdom. I have also 
sent some to " Maryland," and to the lioyd- 
ton Institute, that arc doing nicely. 

On the other hand. I am sorry to tell vou 
that the schools in thisdistrict are not foster- 
ed as they hain; been in the past. We had a 
progressive Board whose motto was, ■• Good 
teachers, good schools, and good pay " But 
the present might be rightly termed a Turn- 
back Board, or a Stand-still Board. Its 
motto is, - Any kind of teachers— any kind 
of schools-little pay." Under the system 
the schools are going backward. You can 
away " te " dS '° dr ' Ve lhe best w °rkers 
The dark side of the picture is now turned 
towards us ; but I feel that it is only for a 
short season, as bright light generally fol - 
lows grim darkness. But for the strong 
desire to lift fallen humanity. I could not 
and would not contentedly toil any longer 
But I'm willing, with the help of the Great 
Teacher, whosaid, ■■ Freely ye have received 
freely give." to do all that I can in working 
on His great building. I want to "clinch 
the nails." 

Your words of encouragement render me 
great service indeed when all seems dark. 
Please feel assured that your valuable time 
and friendly interest in us are not in vain. 
We can only show our strong appreciation 
by our earnest work. When f write you 
again may 1 be able to tell you that the ad- 
verse winds under which we are now sailing 
may have been changed by him that calmed 
the raging waters. 

May the blessing of God rest with you 
and all the good workers of dear old Hamp- 



SHE LOVES HER WORK. 



Another • little" teacher writes!. ' 



Yours faithfully, 



FROM A LITTLE MISSIONARY. 



Yours respectfully, 



' — , , , »^'y wen ; some are 

owners of lar-e farms, and others of smaller 
ones ; they are not up in the way of educa- 
tion. Still they are making efforts to edu- 
cate themselves. We have commenced a 
school named the " Industrial Institute." I 
am doing all I can to make this school a 
success. I am using my own means to have 
this Institution on a firm basis. I would be 
glad to have your advice in the way of 
building up this Institution. I am one ol 
Hampton's sons, and am glad to be so called 
I can never forget you and others who gave 
me aid when I could not help myself, When 
was at Hampton I thought of the good time 
I would have when I left— to make money 
and do well. I have found that there is 
something to be done besides play. I am 
here to help fallen humanity, for I find the 
harvest is great and the laborers are few • 
therefore, I must do all that I can. I was 
not a good' son when I was at school, but I 
am trying to be now. So many nights I sat 



"Some days must be dark and dreary." 
Our correspondent does bravely in 
present discouragement to remember 
sunshine past and hope for its return 
We trust that his Board will make an- 
other revolution before long, turn 



is plenty of room to do more. The people ? ther revolution before long, turn its 
in my section are doing very well ; some are" soft side up again, and then stay Dut— 
• " be not wea.y in well doing.". 

Va., , 1886. 



My Dear Friend : 
Ja Your che<;r 'ng lines said that 

Hampton expects every son to do his 
duty." This of writing is one I've sadly failed 
to do. But you said also it is " better late 
than never," so I will tell you now what I 
have done since I left home. 

I left Hampton, my dear old htme, in 
1877. Although my kind instructors told me, 
on my diploma, that I had "finished the 
course with credit," words cannot express 
the gloomy feelings which penetrated me 
-Weaving those by whom I had been so long 
id so kindlv instructed to go out into the 
unknown fields to show my people the differ- 
ence between darkness and light. After 
spending the summer at work at Old Point 
I came to my native home. There I entered 
the field of teaching for the first time. 



Many of the colored graduate teach- 
ers in the South manifest a very real 
missionary spirit in their work. Some 
make real sacrifices of ease and money 
in their devotion to their people. The 
following letter is from a little body 
with a large missionary spirit — one of 
Hampton's girl graduates. 

S. C, Afarc/i 2, 1886 

Dear Miss : 

Your circular was received some time 
ago, and being busy with school is why I 
have not written you before. I have been 
leaching ever since the fall after I left 
Hampton, four years ago. Sometimes I am 
discouraged, and feel that I might be more 
prosperous at some other work. For teach- 
ing here you get such little pay. But when 
I stop to think of the need of education 
among our people, and so few educators, so 
few to help them on to the right, then I am 
resolved to go on and do what I can, let 
what light I have shine, that those who are 
in darkness may see. 

Our school is quite crowded now, and will 
be until planting time, when the children 
leave to tend the farm. From the close of 
the holidays I have had seventy-five daily 
two classes, thirty-five or more in a class. I 
was just crowded out of my seat, which is 
on a high platform, for I am such a large (?) 
teacher, that many a time when visitors 
come I have to be pointed out. Unless I 
am at my desk, then they guess that I am 
the teacher. Well, I have been called little 
so often, that if I am I do not care. I can 
do aa much good as some of my larger sis- 
ters. I weigh 95 younds, what do you think 
of that? 

SHE HAS PLEASANT REMEMBRANCE OF 
MISS SHERMAN'S CLASS. 

You know, I suppose, that Miss Sherman 
was here during the month of July as a 
teacher in the Institute. Of course we were 
delighted to see her. Being in her class 
took me back to the time I was at Hampton 
Many of the teachers here at the Institute 
would say to me. " Did she teach like that 
when you were at Hampton?" "Yes," I 
would say. "How did you keep up?" 
"Just learned to." And before the Institute 
was over, they had learned too, and never 
wanted to leave the class when the time 
was up. We have had it quite cold this 
winter, and am glad it is almost over. To- 
day is bright and clear. 

Respectfully, 



Dear Miss : ^ a " | 

I have been teaching at the above 
named place for the last three years and 
am still engaged in the work. I found it 
much harder than I expected. I was not a 
itlle surprised to find that I had chosen a 
life of study instead of ease as I anticipated. 

When I first began I found it difficult to 
maintain order. My will was strong, but 1 
\°UnL S °T 'm7 l cho °' ^ ua,] y asltrong. 
L£XJ I ■ be '^""icaCthere may 

be perfect submission to my authority, yet 
the line once drawn must be held tightly, or 
insubordination at once ensues ; consequent- 
ly, my work would become a burden instead 
of a Pleasure. Finally, I decided to be firm 
kind and loving which, 1 think, was soon 
lelt and honored by my pupils 
„, fS ne . 5tt ^Pwas/o try and excite in the 
children s minds a 7 desire to seek after 
knowledge ; also to/impress upon them the 
folly of growing urV.n ignorance. 

I think the first Jiep towards accomplish- 
es, '°i; mer . was "y gaining their atten- 
tion and keeping them interested. The 
work was difficult, yet I have reason to be- 
lieve that I have succeeded 

We, colored teachers, have a great deal to 
contend with, because the parents-of our 
pupils are generally uneducated. Some do 
not really see the necessity of their children 
being otherwise. 

On the.other hand, some will send their 
study sch ° o1 and encourage them to 

I have noticed that the majority of the- 
families here are numerous and very poor. 



Some of them are not abl 
necessary h 



did. 



nt the 



For instance, 1 
consisting of ten 
this family is a . 
who has managed 



' up in ig 
far 



give their chil- 
yet they do not 
rar.ee as they 



me is a family 
embers. The head of 
n of wide experience, 
pick up scraps ol infor- 
=:„ ■ a . re - He expresses a de- 

sire to educate his children; but it is as- 
much as he can do to keep their heads above 
water, so to speak. Four of these little peo- 
pie come to school. One. a little girl of 
,° U £-M n ,1 r deven summ "s. 's the bright- 
est child I have ever seen. She is all atten. 
tion. comprehends ideas very readily is 
always at the head of her class, and never 
says •■ I can't." This individual now needs 
a "Fifth Reader" and a " U. S. H^to""" 
but I doubt whether her father is able to 
give her either. How I do pity these unfor- 
tunate beings. I could mention several 
cases 11 it were necessary. 

.„' n a j C 3 v " y sch °ol- Last term I 
enrolled over sixty. This term I have over 
fifty. My average is now fifty-two. which is 
too many lor one teacher to do justice to. 
there are many children in this district de- 
CL° ' " "PP°«unity of going to school, 
because there is no room for them, and the 
county is too poor to pay more than a cer- 
tain number of teachers. 

It was not my inlention to write so long a 
letter, but when I begin to speak of the 
work I love so dcarly. I forget how much 
time 1 am consuming. 

I love my work, and hooe in the future 
•my labors to impart instruction to the young 
muid may be crowned with success. 

Yours truly, 



F. 



The faculty of imparting high thoughts 
and glorious images to mankind, in sweet 
tones and melodious numbers which en 
twine themselves inseparably about ev-rv 
theme, enchants the world, and serves the 
poet lor a rich inheritance. The victor of 
the world piys homage to the poet for he 
feels that wuhout the poet his own vast ex- 
istence would pass by like a whirlwind, and 
leave no trace behind.— Gottkt 
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SILHOUETTES, 

BY ALICE M. BACON. 

Another Sunday Walk. 



- In the first spring weather all life seems 
to emerge trim Its shelters and hiding 
olaces and push out Into the wa.msun- 
ffint The tender grass blades that have 
scent their winter under ground, the leal 
K that have been cased ?n woody -ma. W 
a protection against frost and snow the 
nickaninnies who have staid in their tiny 
cabins Seside the fire the students who 
have crowded into the library and reading 
room as a warm, cozy place in which to 
soend their spare hours, the disabled yet- 
SoftWsoW home and the glor- 
iously apparalled city belles who have 
haunted the glass piazzas at the Hyge.a, all 
?ed the influence of the first warm Jays and 
come out from their various shelters to en- 
?OT th° lreshair and the bright sunshine 
St gutted so serenely over the rippling 
waters of the Chesapeake. . 

tnt school farm where the ploughed, fields 
send forth their fresh, earthy oder into the 
air The great barn with its closed doors 
and air of lunday quiet, the pasture m front 
where two or three horses and colts are 
ouietlv grazing, the plough lying in the fur- 
^Tre^fy for Monday's use. alT remind us 
oUhe worid of work in which we live a 
work which needs its days of rest and its 
hours*" quiet, but still a work that lies al- 
wav"ahead of us to be done. We pass by 
rhe'wall of the great cemetery, and througfi 
the barred gates we look n on the long 
straight rows of marble headstones that 
m™k the graves of thousands who have 
Scrificed their lives to their country. If we 
fad but toe to stop this morning and walk 
through those green turfed paths and study 
Xe Ascriptions on the stones we should 
realize perhaps, more strongly than we do 
now, wt£t costless young fives were given 
to their country in her time ot 
oeril Here is an atmosphere of work fi..- 
Kied and forever laid aside, a feeling of res 
not for one day or for one year I b« 'o' »» 
time. The grass grows green the, "esbud 
and blossom, the breeze rustle* sweetly 
above them, but still they rest nor come 
forth into the sunshine under the influence 
o° the spring. Their work is finished and 
noDlv done and they can rest until the last 
peat bug"e shall wale them to other and 
Greater work that needs their aid. 
8 Around the stone wall of the cemetery 
and across the little creek that separates the 
School from the Home, we pass on to the 
wel/kept and finely shaded grounds of the 
Un trf States Home for Disabled Veterans^ 
The central building on the grounds, a great 
five srory dormitory, with a dome whose 
g„ded to y p serves as" a landmark to sailors 
for miles away, was originally bu.lt for a 
young ladies' seminary. Through the war 
ft Trved as a hospital a"d *as aSerwardde- 
voted by the government to the use wn cn 
it now has. From the iron balconies wnicn 
ron aTong the front of each story, the old 
£"d?erslook out upon the OeautiM jMj- 
roric waters of Hampton Roads; a fine weep- 
Sg wmo™ dressed'in the delicate green 



and stands on the steps while the whole 
twelve hundred passes in review 1 beforehinv 
It is difficult to give to any one who has not 
felt it, an idea o? the impression produced 
by these broken, worn out men as they pass 
bv with martial step and bearing and salute 
the Commandant. Old men all of them, 
with white hair and beard, what do _ these 
old faces represent of the souls and lives 
within? That they have been hard, weari- 
some lives, the bent forms show; that many 
of them have been evil and sinful lives, is 
only too plainly read from the faces; that 
others have been lives, where ,n spite ; of 
constant and sore temptation the character 
has remained good and true we can judge 
as we see the honest, manly, deeply 1 '"" 
faces of some who march by. But for better 
or for worse ttfe character is made and the 
work in life is done and these old men are 
fust waiting here for the end to come and 
the iuagment to be rendered on their com- 
pleted work, and so the pathos of the thing 
comes home to us there as with many a 
jerk,and hobble but still keeping time to the 
music of the cheerful band, these old sol- 
diers go marching hv. What tales of stif- 
fened arms and twisted joints are told by 
the varying salutes as each soldier m turn 
lifts his least disabled arm to his cap brim 
as he passes the Commandant. As we watch 
our students march out of the schoo room 
we think of the futures that they must carve 
out for themselves both for time and to, 
eternity, but these men have no future for 
time and have lived out their probation and 
settled their futures for eternity as well. 
We have plenty of time for moralizing as 
the pathetic procession marches by. As it 
ends^e come P back to the worW and to our 
every day thoughts, the scarred and wr.nk 
led faces, the whitened hairs, the halt- 
ing paces pass from our view and 
we a« once more back in the fresh 
Tpring sunshine with all its growing young 
life around us, but we can not restrain a 
igh a? tne thought of the grand review that 
has Dassed us, and the countless sorrows. 
tTugtles and temptations that have been 
met and^onquercd, or yielded to, by those 
old men who march along so bravely to the 
stirring music of the band. 

Whin we leave our seats the men have 
broken ranks and scattered about the 
grounds, and the band on one of the balco- 
nies of the main building is giving a eon- 

r. f .k. , n H pr« »rr coin? in tl 



ture of a kitchen garden class, a method of 
teaching house work, invented some years 
ago by Miss Huntington, of New York for 
use among the ragged little street waifs of 
the city It has been successful there, and 
this little shoot from the parent stem trans- 
planted to Hampton, though somewhat 
modified in its form, has flourished well 
under the skillful care of the gardener to 
whom it was entrusted. Ragged picanin- 
nies enjoy the pretty toy beds, washtubs and 
dishes as much as street Arabs, and make 
just as good use of the practical knowledge 
gained Trom the class work. Very neat and 
bright the little class looks as it stands 
waiting for the lesson to begin, lhe six 
girls wear long-sleeved, high-necked aprons 
id bright red handkerchiefs tied around 
...eir heads. The boys wear white aprons, 
and most of them have rather a shame-laced 
look, as if they were, not quite sure that 
house workVas a manly enough employ- 
ment for themV This is just at the begin- 
ning, but when\ the lesson is fairly under 
way both boys and girls take the liveliest 
interest in all the knotty questions pro- 
pounded by Miss H , in regard to the 

how and why things should be done. 

One day the lesson will be aoout waiting 

on the door. Miss H stands bell in 

hand while the children with their eyes all 
fixed' on her face, sit in their little chairs 
and wait her summons. 

The lesson runs somewhat as follows : 

Miss H ■ " Now, Willy, you may take 

the bell and this card and come and call 
upon me. and you may think ud some mes- 
sage to leave for me. Rosa may wait on 
the door. Rosa. 1 an; very busy this after- 
noon and shall wish to be excused if any one 

"willy and Rosa arise beaming. Willy 
takes the bell and card and trudges out of 
the door, while Rosa takes a little tray and 
goes back to her seat. 

Ting-a-linggoes the little bell, and WiHy s 
face looks shyly in at the door Rosa for a 
moment loses her presence of mind ana 
does not answer the bell, but presently puns 
herself together and rushes to the door, 
here the following dialogue ensues ; 
Willy. "Is Miss H - — in?" 
Rosa " Yes sir, won't you come in ! 
Willy steps inside of the door, and Rosa 

msoft to tell Miss H .then suddenly 

collecting that she has not done just the 



and a pair of mischievous black eyes sparkle 
with pleasure. 
" Well, Arthur, what is the trouble ? 

H asks. 

" She forgot the thumb bowls,'^,is the an- 
swer, and Arthur looks proudly around for 
approval at having remembered and named 
an article of table furniture with which his 
kitchen-garden training has but just made 
him acquainted 

When the fact has beep made clear to 
Arthur that the finger bowls do not come 
on with the soud, the lesson is continued. 
Searching criticisms are made by the chil- 
dren in regard to the manner in which the 
cloth is laid, the slightest unevenness being 
noticed at once by the quick eyes. Then 
the style of arrangement of the dishes 'and 
implements is taken up and commented on, 
and Mary is called upon frequently to give 
her reasons for placing any dish in any posi- 
tion that it may occupy on the table. How 
to wait on the table is also taken up. the 
manner of passing dishes, the manner of 
removing or bringing on courses at dinner. 

■' When you remove the cover of the soup 
tureen, how do you^set it down ?" asks Miss 
H— " Ananias may answer." 

Ananias looks up, then rises and says, 
— sit Jit down with the handle 



•You 



nwards 



nies of the main building is giving a con- reco -~ drops her head 

com 



ds irresolute (or 

typical Hioenan lace, ra iypc , ««J£-^-Tr" h ^ ten s back to her caller, 
the north, so almost never moment then hasten^ DacK 



SL^ffln Thl l^reele. 1 AO g 
thl main bunding a cluster of later ones has 
grown up Dining room, bakery, hospital. 
&«tre. houses to? officers, and additional 

Jront As we come by the eng n. house the 
fire" . en are standing in front, in full uniform 
and Sunday neatness, awaiting the bugle 
rail to fall in. All through the w ' nd ' n ? 
oaths are old soldiers, worn and haggard, 
many of them, all disabled in some way, but 
£l King their best this morning.and feel- 
tig their happiest under the combined in- 
fluences of the summer sunshine and the 
cfeTnTunday clothes. They are assernWmg 
along the walk that runs by the sea wan, 
and loon three sides of a square are formed 
one side stretching -long the i front ^ol 
large building, its parallel running along 
the sea wall, and the connecting side pass- 
ing in front of the theatre. Twelve hundred 
mfn stand in the ranks and wait while the 
?ommtndant walk, along the lines. The 
band plays lively airs, perhaps »°t allot 
torn particularly adapted to the Sabbath 
day, but calculated at any rate to cheer the 
veterans as they stand waiting- From our 
position in front of the &">™ nd n a " l » 
EoiJe, the lines of the square seem . never 
ending as we catch glimpses on all sides of 
the blue uniforms NN^ }£*JLTu> 



Rosa. Miss H — 
i tell you she — 
give me vour name and your message. 
Willy '(serenely unobservant of mistakes) 

Won't you tell Miss H that I m sorry 

she's sick because 1 wanted to take her out 

Willy hands over his card, which Rosa 

brings triumphantly to Miss H -. "urine 

the process of transportation the card 
blown off of the tray two or three times by 
the breeze from the open windows, but .< » 
last safely delivered up to its owner. 

The other members of the class are iu 
meantime silting and waiting with calm 
«"rio«. but with their fingers twitching 
with the suppressed desire to criticise and 

"Then Miss H— calls for criticisms^ 
every little brown hand flashes up into the 

- She didn't say what you told her to." 
•■ She did not ask him to come into the 
parlor." „ 
•■The card blew away. 
■■ He didn't say what he ought to. ^ 
■She didn't start quick enough, are 
„„ someof the criticisms. Aft «'. 1 ™ ! ^ , SS« 
which'Vnecaresof this world seem to have Mfo M- H-" P°-« 
left many a seam and scar. '* h hi over , this time with 

As welcome out from the grounds of the Row £$ta£. and fewer mistakes. Other 
Home back to the school farm.we are not sor more class are called upon, and 

ry ro exchange the retrospective «»o.ph«« g^Xt th^ha« learned by Rosa's mis- 

ffi^Vo. the 



meTlnUlUpart"^! the world) and general 
Sunday get-up seems to indicate that she 
fs going ?o ma P ss. The chaplain at the Home 
is a Catholic priest, but in addition to his 
services, there are also services every Sab- 
bath by some Protestant clergyman. The 
only room provided for religious services 
of any kind is the theatre which can hardly 
be said to be quite suitable for the purpose 
ft s«ms as if lor these, seventeen Hundred 
men thegovernment might provides chapel, 
but so far it has not seen the need of such a 
As^e walk homeward. We stop to look at 
the great bald eagle kept in a wooden cage 
by the engine house He squawks and hob- 
fle s about the floor of his cage in a .mo t 
perturbed and undignified manner and flut- 
ters his clipped wings like a disturbed barn- 
ya?d fowl instead of the indomitable bird of 

freedom that he is. . . . 

A monkey grins at us from a neighbor ng 
tree, secure from the touch- of intruding 
hand* a gray monkey JJ|* » = hu " of 1 eJ 
around him artistically with a strip oi reo 
flannel In spite of his mirthless grin, he 
ffike thS embodiment g l<fjg°>% 
ith his wizened, wrinkled little face, or 



•' Now. Lorena'may tell me why you set . 
it down in that way ?" 

Lorena looks puzzled for a minute over 
the problem, then her face brightens. 

" You put it down that way so that the 
perspire of the soup won't run onto the 
tablecloth." she answers triumphantly, and 
then looks confused at the peal of irrepres- 
sible laughter from both the visitors and 
Mi 5S H hersejf. which greets this an- 
swer. The lesson can proceed no farther 
until the teacher has regained her compo- 
sure. The children all laugh, not because 
they appreciate the joke, but because they 
like to follow the fashion, and even Lortna 
recovers from her confusion sufficienrty^to 
thoroughly enjoy the opportunity fora/good 
hearty laugh with the others. 

When the laugh has subsided the dinner 
goes on. The soup is removed and roast beef, 
mashed potatoes and sweet potatoes are 
brought on by the demure little waitress, 
while the class watch eagerly, so that any 
mistake on the part of the waitress may be 
observed and remembered until the time for 
criticism arrives. 

Just at the end, when the last course has 
been removed and the "thumb bowls" 
placed carefully at each place, one little girl 
clasps her hands in a gesture of despair, and 

exclaims in a solemn vo ce, "Oh, Miss H , 

the tablecloth is on wrong side out." 

■ " he children sit shocked and breath- 



to be hopeless. 



Kitchen Cardenlng. 
Fverv Tuesday and Thursday noon the 

must be sure to see the " chicking" at the 
SSuer and she was puzzled in regard to 
what sort of entertainment that might be. 
Ataosl all the world now knows the na. 



ch ldren are peneui-cu ... >.»*- — - — ■— 
on "ne door, ^his has been so successful this 
winter that one small boy has been trans- 
huedtoahigher sphere of usefulness and 
now waits on the door of a magnificent 
mansion not far from Philadelphia. His 
brightness and skill in the kitchen-garden 
dan won the admiration of one of the lady 

n h as talen M rm away from his eight brothers 
to be cared for and. trained m her own 

Another day the lesson is on setting the 
Uble, ano Mamy. one of the white-aproned 
little girls, is sent into the room beforehand 
to arrange the table to the best of her ability. 
Then the class march in, followed by the 
visitors The little table, with its rerf-bor- 
de ed cloth a„d its set of pretty Japanese 
dishl sund. ready, awaiting £"' 

Miss H casts an observant eye upon 

h, and then calls upon the . class for ,cn£ 
cisms. Up goes one of the boys hands, 



at this terrible announcement, looking 

alternately at Miss H , at the table, and 

poor little Mary, who is responsible for 
....s terrible mistake— a mistake that can 
never be rectified now, for the whole dinner, 
has been served on the wrong side of the 
•loth. There is etidently an expectation 
that Mary will be at once dismissed from 
the kitchen-garden class forever, for so great 

a delinquency, but Miss H fortunately, 

does not treat the little criminal with such 
severity, but passes over the mistake with 
great good humor. So the lesson is ended, 
the big bell rings for the close of school, 
and at a signal, the class rke and proceed to 
divest each other of their aprons and ker- 
chiefs. " . . „ 
The members of this little class, with all 
their funny mistakes and innocent remarks, 
are getting a great deal of valuable informa- 
' ,n and training, that is going to help them 
in the hard-working lives that they all must 
lead when their school days are over. Many 
of them now carry into their homes ideas ol 
neatness and order gained in this class, that 
helD in making their homes brighter and 
their lives less hard and dull. If there could 
be classes of this kind in all the public 
schools there would be less trouble, both on 
the Dart of the mistresses who desire good 
help about their household work ani on 
the part of the young people • who want to 
find places where they can earn, by needed 
labor, an honest living. 



In the Library \ 

ist Student-" Miss B.-is John Hur in ?" 

Miss B. — (puzzled) — " John Hur?" (hap- 
py thought strikes her) " Don t you 
mean Ben Hur?" ( 

,st Student-" That's it, Miss, I disre- 
merobered the name." 

2 nd Student-" Miss R-W like to bor- 
roJteen She." 

Miss Bepuzzled again) - Ben She? 
(another happy thought" Don t you 
mean Ben Hur T 

znd Student^jea-so. Mi* I knew it twas 
something like Ben She.- 



Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOOD ALE, In Charge. 
Regular Contributors: 
Herbert Welsh. Cor. Secy Indian Rights 
Association, '■ 
Alice C. Fletcher. ■ 
Rev John J. Gravatt. 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton. Gen' I Secy of the IVo- 
mans' National Indian Ass'n. 



Captaln Pratt's name and salary 
have been restored, in the Senate, to 
the Indian appropriation bill. 

/ 

The Senate has increased the ap- 
propriations for Indian "assistant 
farmers" from thirty-five to fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Cabtured Apaches have just 
been sent as prisoners of war to histo- 
ric Fort Marion, at St. Augustine. 
Shall we see a repetition of Captain. 
Pratt's experiment? 

A "'well informed official" of the 
Indian Department states to a news- 
paper correspondent that the Indians 
are "dying out" at the rate of about 
, five thousand a year. His logic, how- 
ever, is somewhat open to objection. 
His statement that their numbers have 
been over-rated is very likely true, but 
as no exact census has yet been taken, 
upon wHat does he base his* present 
Calculations ? 



courts of the State. It may be with 
them as with me, the question of pay- 
ing lawyers' fees. 

They cannot, however, encumber 
their land by lease or mortgage, but 
that is all. It is as though they held 
no real estate, so far as Its being, sub- 
ject to taxes or lien. The plan of leas- 
ing their lands to white men would do 
harm. Only the best lands— those 
nearest to market— were to be leased, 
and by that plan the Indian would be 
pushed back and not have a chance to 
struggle to his feet. 

Then, too, the figures Mr. Davis 
showed me, furnished him by real es- 
tate men in Bancroft, were these. $200 
for a five'years' lease of 160 acres, $400 
for 10 a years' lease of grass lands. The 
lands yield to the Indian 50 cents per 
acre for hay, uncut. So for what was 
offered $200 for five years, the Indians 
already get $80 per year, or $400 for 
five years— the same that is offered for 
a ten-years' lease. As for leasing lands 
for farming— that is not likely at the 
prices named— $1.50 to $2.00 per acre. 
Good land can be bought for less 
money and a man is not apt to 
prove land he does not own. 

The people will succeed if they aie 
given time. If all goes well, I shall hsfpe 
to get the state to confer suffrage on 
them in a fqw years, • and then they 
will have received'all the law can give 
The problem is already largely in then 
own hands— they need judicious help 
and not too much of it." 



incredible) that the Northern Chey 
ennes are in sympathy with and will 
act in concert with Red Cloud; and in 
the second, that in estimating the num- 
ber of warriors able to go upon the 
war path, we ought to include the 
women and "boys over ten years old !" 
The absurdity of this statement speaks 
for itself. Indian women have been 
known to struggle desperately in self- 
defence, but we can imagine the con- 
temptuous smile with which the Indian 
brave would greet this suggestion. And 
Indian men are not full grown at ten 
years of\age ! 

The practical answer to these imag- 
inary horrors of Mr. Manderson's cre- 
ating is that the Sioux Indians cannot 
go upon the war path, because they 
have no way of supporting themselves 
in opposition to the government They 
would be "starved out" in a very few 
days; and they are too shrewd' to at- 
tempt it except in the most desperate 
straits. This method of civilizing the 
Indian by strengthening the army 
posts on his frontier is, in a word, out 
of fashion. The Senator from Nebras- 
:ajs decidedly behind the age. 



Bishop Hare on the Day School. 



Little Moon, of F^ne Ridge Agency _ 
Dakota, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, 
has" recently been sentenced to two and 
a half year's imprisonment for assault 
with intent to kill, This is the first 
instance of the conviction and punish- 
ment of an Indian for an offence 
against another Indian, committed on 
an Indian Reservation. It marks an 
epoch in the history of our dealings 
with the red man. 

The Problem of the Omahas. 

Miss Fletcher makes the following 
reply to certain points made. in our 
last number, under the editorial head- 
ing, "Why not a Citizen ?" Her tes- 
timony to the condition of the Oma- 
ha's carries undoubted weight. 

"The Omahas are doing as well as 
can be expected. They are about en - 
tering into self-government. The plan 
can't be made legal— that is recognized 
by the Department, because the Oma- 
has are under the civil and criminal 
laws of Nebraska, and the Department 
could not recognize a distinct govern- 
ment in the Sta-e, nor was it expedient 
to thrust the Indians at once under the 
counties. This is a sort of society 
arrangement, that the Indians may 
learn something of self-govern- 
ment while yet they are under the pro- 
tection of ttie reservation. If they suc- 
ceed, the Commissioner thinks they 
can do without an agent in a couple of 
years. Then the people will fall under 
the counties. * * Our Omahas are 
Practically citizens. They can make as 
good a contract as I can, can sue and 
be sued, can appeal to the laws and 



The Impending Outbreak. 

While certain members of the House 
were protesting against the extrava- 
gance of our appropriations for Indian 
education, other Honorable gentlemen 
in the Senate of the United States, 
called loudly for a million or so with 
which to increase the efficiency of the 
army on our Indian frontier. It was 
amusing to hear Mr. Manderson, Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, discuss the "im- 
pending outbreak" among the Pine 
Ridge and Rosebud Sioux. According 
to him, it is only a question of time, 
and not much time at that, when Red 
CloufTSpd his followers will descend 
upon the defenceless border, and per- 
petrate on the innocent settlers a se- 
ries of old-fashioned "Indian outrages." 

Mr. Manderson's picture of the sav- 
age warrior singing war-songs around 
his camp-fire and thirsting for the blood 
of the settler, while just over the line 
dwells that peaceable and shrinking 
being, kept awake by the anticipated 
horrors of a midnight massacre, how-, 
ever it might have thrilled a past gen- 
eration, will hardly be credited to day. 

The modern borderer goes about 

two pistols in his pockets, and some- 
times boasts of having killed his six 
men, while the modern savage builds 
his log house, tills his field, and drives 
his freight wagon in the U. S. Service. 

The Senator from Nebraska does not 
allege any valid excuse for the threat- 
ened trouble. These Indians are amply 
supported, they are under the care of 
efficient agents and are rapidly advanc- 
ing in civilization. What is their 
grievance? Mr. Manderson suggests 
the "Dawes' bill;" but there could not 
well be a war about the Dawes' bill, as 
it cannot become a law without the 
free consent of the Indians. 

He is reminded that Red Cloud's 
following is in a small minority at Pine 
Ridge, and well held in check; and he 
declares in the first place (what is quite 



. PHI LA., March 27, 1886. 
My Dear Mr. Welsh : 

In answer to your inquiry about 
Day Schools on Indian Reservations, let me 
say : 1st. Day Schools as compared with 
Boarding Schools are inferior to them in 
the quality of the work done, and superior 
to them in the numbers reached. The Day 
Schools are valuable tributaries to the 
Boarding Schools, for they remove the fear 
and distrust which Indians feel generally 
tnwatds white people, and. by giving the 
children a taste of education, whet their 
appetite for more and prepare them for 
better. , 

2nd. Day Schools on Indian Reservations, 
as I have seen them, are of two classes, good 
and bad. The bad are not an argument 
that the good ought not to be. but the good 
are an argument and an illustration to those 
in authority showing what the bad should 
be.-nade. 

3rd. Day Schools on Indian Reservations, 
as I have known them, fill iust the place 
occupied by our District Schools, among 
our scattered white farming population. 
However inferior these white Day Schools 
may be. the school house is an unspeakable 
present blessing to any neighborhood, and a 
promise to and help toward good things to 
come. There the children receive an edu- 
cation, which is. at least, better than none. 
There the people assemble and discuss the 
matters which touch their social and civil 
welfare. There the traveling minister assem- 
bles them for Divine worship. Just so is it 
with the Day School among the Indians. 
The discipline often might be better. The 
teaching is often spiritless and dull. But it 
is vastly better than nothing. It is above 
the zero point, though far below the tem- 
perature at which mind, as at Hampton, 
rises into genius and delights us by bubbling 



Yours sincerely, 

W. H. Hare, . 

Missionary Bishop. 



Indian Progress at Slletz Agency, 
Oregon. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

This Reservation, in point of population 
and agricultural lands, is a small one ; there 
being only about 650 Indians, old and 
young, living within the reservation lines- 
and not more tillable land than will allot to 
each family a small farm. Nearly all of 
these arable lands are already occupied by 
Indian families who are securing a large 
share of their support from their farms. 
These Indians are not living in villages or 
camps in the old way, but are actually occu- 
pying lands in severalty ; and most of them 
have* comfortable and happy homes. Pro- 
portionate to the extent of their farms and 
other facilities they are very nearly as pros- 
perous as the average Western farmer 
among the whites. There is. however, one 
difficulty in the way of any of them attain- 
ing to any considerable degree of opulence 
■ are ^ entirely too small. The 



too narrow a view of Indian capacity for 
improvement; and the result is that many 
of the most progressive of them are already 
hampered on their sixty to one hundred-acre 
farms It seems impossible to remedy this 
difficulty now as they are very much at- 
tached to their homes, and greatly averse 
to leaving them. Their houses are as com- 
fortable as those of a pioneer settlement of 
white people, and many of them as well kept. 
Most of them keep as much stock, horses 
and cattle, as their lands will support. 
These items, taken together with the usual 
number of pigs and poultry, form a very 
pleasant picture of farm life. But the pic- 
ture would be incomplete without mention 
of some of the farm products. These consist 
of cereals, vegetables, and milk and butter 
rne principal grain crops up to this time 
nave consisted of oats, for which the soil and 
climate seem peculiarly adapted, 

Many Indians raise excellent garden vege- 
tables, such as potatoes, turnips, cabbages 
carrots, onions, squashes, etc., and in great 
abundance. Nearly all of the families milk 
cows during thi summer months, and a con- 
siderable number make butter for their own 
consumption. / 

The constant aim at this reservation is to 
make the Slletz Indians an agricultural peo- ■ 
pie, who will live by the cultivation of the 
soil ; and the results of the efforts already 
made in this direction have been very satis- 
factory indeed. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Perhaps more attention has been given 
to the subject of education at this agency 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants 
than at any other in the West, though there ' 
are good schools at nearly all. 

The plan of education at Siletz is to 
divide the time and labor as nearly equally as 
possible between school and industrial'train- 
mg. Regular school hours are from 9.30 
am. to 3.30 p.m., aside from this there are 
regular details of boys and girls for the per- 
formance of various kinds of work. Our 
boys begin work at 7 o'clock in the morning 
and continue until 9 o'clock, or time to pre- 
pare for school. They go immediately from 
school at its close to their industrial pur- 
suits. Our aim is to arrange the industrial 
training so as tc allow each boy an opportunity 
to learn the various kinds of work. But as 
the Department fails to supply this Agency 
with any mechanical employees we are not 
able to teach our boys any of the mechanic 
arts, a thing very much to be deplored 
In point of educational progress the In- 
an children will compare favorably with 
most rural settlements of white people. We 
have one young man about 19 years old who 
has finished Thompson's higher Arithmetic, 
and is complete master of it. He has also 
aid aside the Physical Geography, and is 
-narching with a steady tread through the 
mysteries of Clark's Normal Grammar. We 
have a very large class who are well up in 
all these branches. We have in school two 
•white boys, one the son of the agent, and 
the other the sutlers son, both about « if" 
years old, and both regarded as bright boys I 
They are in the same classes with the Indian 
children and they are by no means at the 
head of their classes. I mention this to 



gation of the 



, — , , » mention iniS to 

show that the Indian children have as logi- 
cal minds as those of the more favored races 
and are as capable of intellectual training as 

-, SOCIAL. 

Socially these Indians are not as well ad- 
vanced as they should be. A sufficient 
effort has not been made in the past to in- 
duce them to entirely discard Indian social 
customs and practices and adopt those of 
the whites. In fact, it is no easy task to in- 
duce people into whose composition super- 
stition has, from time immemorial, been 
drawn from nearly every object of contact 
to cut loose at once from their ancient cus- 
toms which have their foundations in this 
great, blinding mass of superstition, and 
adopt those which are, to them, meaning- 
less and absurd. It is especially difficult to 
persuade them to break entirelv with their 
superstitious reverence for the " medicine 
man," and in extreme sickness the constant 
tendency among them is to go back to their 
old incantations ; and this is true of the most 
enlightened of the older Indians. In school 
we make it a point' to drill the children in 
some of the simpler forms of social etiquet • 
so that when, these children go out and 
make homes of their own they will be much 
nearer the social life of the whites than were 
their parents. These Indians are a religious- 
ly-inclined people, and many of them are 
devoted Christians. 

There are many other points of interest 
which we wouldfcladly mention but for lack 
of time and space. Hoping that this brie/ 
sketch of Indian life at Sil tz may serve to 
remove and dissipate at least -some of the 
prejudice from the minds of some of your 
readers I will clow by wishing you the 
mHmi" 10 *" y ° Ur Im "* n ^oo' work 
J. S. McCain. 
■ ■■ Supt. Instruction. 

Siletz, Oregon, March ioTi8S6. 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton. 

"When can I nlusic lesson again ?" 

Geography Teacher- -"What are the 
chief exports of South Carolina ?"- 
Student— "Pine lumber, tar, pitch and 
turpentine— and pine-apples!" 

English Teacher.— "Give me a sen- 
tence using the word 'elbow' ". Answer 
"Miss Carrie Elbow came to breakfast 
this morning." "A sentence using the 
word ' present', meaning 'a gift'. An 
swer.—"l am always/r««r«/at roll-call 

The sewing-room presents a busy 
and attractive scene just now with the 
girls' new spring and commencement 
dresses well under way. The older 
girls choose and make their own quite 
independently, and usually with a good 
deal of taste. 

Thirty Dakota Bibles, a gift from 
the American Bible House, have just 
been presented to those of our pupils 
who can read in their own language 
and who understand least English. 
They are a great help in the, Sunday 
school classes of "new" boys and girls. 



Two of our young married men, who 
have been at Hampton four or five 
years, have just returned to their 
homes in Dakota and Nebraska, in 
time for the "spring planting. One 
took his wife with him, looking amaz- 
ingly improved .by her stay at school; 
the other's help-mate remains to grad- 
uate in June, when she will join her 
husband. 

To the Holman Committee and all whom 
it may concern. Three letters received 
on the same dav from three returned 
Hampton students at Cheyenne River 
Agency, stjow clearly the extent of 
their "relapse into barbarism." One is 
ist Sergeant of Police at the agency; 
one has been engaged in herding, tak- 
ing care of "3,000 catties"; one is anx- 
ious to secure "1 uniform pants"; and 
the last two want very much to return 
to Hampton, for as one of them naive- 
ly remarks— "I am very sorry I did not 
Juniors." 



Horse versus Cow. 
A regular debate on the compara- 
tive usefulness of the horse and the 
cow was a feature of our last Literary 
meeting. Four boys and girls' of the 
Normal School took part— two ot them 
Seniors, and all spoke well. At first 
the horse, *yhich is certainly most at- 
tractive to the Indian, seemed to be 
getting the better of the argument 
but the "poinis" made in the closing 
speech on the cow, which was very 
witty and quite "brought down the 
house," turned the scale in behalf of 
that gentle domesticanimal. The judges 
decided in its favor; which is, perhaps, 
as well for Indian civilization. "Give 
them cows instead of horses, that's the 
Whole story"--as some one has said. 

At Haskell Institute. 

Lawrence. Kas.. Mar. 12, 'S6. 

Some very interesting meetings were held 
at this school last month. Ministers ot 
Christ of all denominations came out in the 
nights and preached 10 us about'Christ. 
Many boys and girls were converted and 
accepted Christ as their Savior. I took all 
the names down on a piece of paper who 
wished to be baptized. Over 140 children 
were baptized in the name of Christ. Font- 
inelleand Nellie Keokuk, ex-Hampton stu- I 
dents were among them. 

We have prayer meetings now twice a 
week, and many of the young Christians 
take part. 

Every boy and girl seems in earnest in try- 
ing to love and serve Jesus; always willing 
to help one another when in trouble. 

The other day I received sad news from 
Pawnee, telling me of my mother's death. 
I wept and wept, and when some of my 
Pawnee boys found it out, they came to my 
roonTand prayed for me. I felt strengthened 
at once, and I will always remember' Him 
as a dear friend, when in trouble. 

Colonel Grabowski has returned. He went 
to Washington to represent the institution. 
Nellie (Keokuk) is doing well in every way, 
and she was asking me the other day about 
Hampton, and thut she would like to go 
back there. Do you think they will take 
her if she pays her way? If you think she 
can be readmitted, let me know so I can tell 
her to write to General or yourself. I think 
she has enough money to lake her there. 
1 think she will be better off than at home. 
She is now in the highest class; and I tnink 
will graduate in the spring, then go home, 
She is studying some books used in the 
Middle class. 

James R. Murie. 



"A VERY GREA'l, BUSINESS." 

Cotton is largely grown in Alabama, Miss- 
issippi and Tennessee. They make calico 
muslin and a great many other things with 
it When it is readv to pick they go be- 
tween the rows and pick it out of the pod. 
Long time ago they used to pick it off of 
the seeds, but this was very slow when done 
by hand. About 200 years ago a man by 
the name of Eli Whitney invented a ma- 
chine that could do this kind of work very 
quickly and this was the cotton gin, then 
the cotton raising was a very great business 
in the Southern States. 

Rice is most largely grown in South Car- 
olina, Georgia and Louisiana, it was not 
raised here at first until a sea UiptaM bro t 
it here from an Island called Madagascar 
near Asia, he gave it to a gentleman ana 
the man gave it to some of his friends and 
they planted it and it grew, very well out 
they had to, let water run all over it so the 
sun could not dry it up. They would leave 
it under the Vater until it would sprout, 
then they would drain the water off. that is 
the way they would raise it. Rice is the 

* 1 _/ ,ut~A n( tUf human familv. 



Another "Relapse." 

Mr. Burt writes from Crow Creek: 
"Samuel C. is an apprentice in the black 
smith shop here and is doing veiy well in 
deed. 1 have known him for over ten years 
and have always considered him as one 01 
our very best young men. He is very quiet 
and steady. He is living with his old grand- 
mother and his sister and younger brother 
He says he wishes to help his sister and so 
he desired to use his "tool money for that 
purpose. He is not, he says, in need of any- 
thing in the tool line. The family are all 
Christians, and are trying to live like white 
people, so I suppose he wishes to help his 
sister dress like a white girl. 
Samuel is a Hampton boy. 



"NOT MUCH GOOD." 

Tobacco is raised in Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, but it is not much good, 
that is all I can say about tobacco to-day^ 

"used by many people. 
The Southern Products are tobacco, cot- 
ton, sugar and rice. The tobacco is found 
in Virginia, North Caiolina. Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and it is used by many people 
in selling it and getting money for it 

The cotton grows in Alabama. Mississ- 
ippi and Texas. The people cultivate the 
couon and when it is ripe they pick the 
cotton. The cotton is inside of a shell or 
the pod, and inside of the cotton are the 
seeds and it was hard to get them out and 
it cost a great deal to do it so tnese people 
thought they needed more hands to do it. 
so thev went to Africa and got some Ne- 
groes and made them slaves to pick the cot- 
ton They had sacks by their sides and go 
between the rows to pick cotton and when 
they get to the end they put it in big bas- 
kets and carried it to the gin house. 1 here 
is where the seeds are taken out. After that 
the threads are spun and woven into 
cloth, such as calicoes, muslins, and cotton 
cloth. The Negroes used to pick the seeds 
out with their hands but a New England 
man. Eli Whitney, in the loth century made 
a machine which could do the work fast and 
cheap. 

The sugar cane needs a very hot climate 
to grow in. Louisiana is the most sugar 
state, by the Mississippi river you could hnd 
suga plantations and when it gels ripe the 
farmers cuts it and lies il in bundles and 
takes it to the mill. A - u - 



A Lesson on Southern Products 
Our readers may be as much inter- 
ested in these productions of the Geog- 
raphy class as they are in those of the 
Southern States. The first'writer de- 
pends chiefly upon the evidence of his 
own senses: 

GOOD TO TASTE. 

South products. What are they ? They 
are rice and tobacco and sugar cane are 
found in the Florida and rice in Texas and 
Louisiana. I don't know where the tobacco 
grow I think the tobacco plant in West 
Virginia. I never see plant of rice and to- 
bacco. I see plant sugar cane it is very good 
to taste and I see how to make the mo- 
lasses. H - w - 



The Santee Mission. 



"Sisters' Club.'!^-' 
Badges of bright ribbon are notice- 
able of late, pinned conspicuously to 
the apron fronts of the smallest Indian 
girls, who wear correspondingly bright 
looks on their faces. Oneof them ex- 
plains these phenomena very lucidly 
as follows: 

•■Winona girls are going to be sisters, and 
they not going to fight each other so we 
have these ribbons. And we not going to 
get mad, if we don't get mad we will have 
Stars, and twelve girls this is the- name. So- 
phia. Edna, Emma. Mamie, Fannie, Addie, 
Nettie, Grace. Annie and Felicia and Alma 
and Your friend 

Laura Face." 
.. , ■ : , ' i it 



"has to pick with HAND " 



The Southern products are Cotton, Sugar, 
Rice, Tobacco. The Cotton States are 
Alabama and Mississippi and Texas, and 
the fines*, cotton are in Sea Island of South 
Carolina, and when the cotton ready to pick 
they get Negro, the cotton has to pick with 
hand, that reason they get the Negro to pick 
the cotton and women and children they 
take their basket, put on their shoulder, and 
one time one man made a machine, and his 
name was Eli Whitney, and he made the ma- 
chine so they could go fast. The sugar states 
are Louisiana. Florida, Texas and the great- 
est sugar slate is Louisiana, and the sugar 
when its ripe they cut it in the short pieces 
and the leaves cut them, and then tied them 
into bundles and they take over to mills or 
sugar house, and then they mashed them 
in the iron rollers and when the juice come 
I out they boil It and they Mir it. G. D. 



m. going to tell about our school. 
There are ihirieen buildings on ihe Mission, 
and there are four big buildings which a.e 
for the scholars, one is for the arge girls, 
called " Dakota Home," and is called ■Bird s 
Nest," and lhat is for the little girls. And 
the "Young Men's Hall" is for the large 
boys, ' The Cottage" for little boys. There 
are thirty-five large girls and twelve little 
eirls, and sixteen young men and fourteen 
little boys. Last winter there were 170 
scholars. I don't know how ".any there 
will be this winter. They are building a 
dining hall where all the scholars are going 
to eat, and they expect to get it all done by 
Christmas, and they want over 200 scholars 
more. I am staying at the " Dakota Home 
1 like this school very much, and I will tell 
vou why I like it. 1 like it because they 
iau»ht us how to be Chrstians, and first 
I thing they teach us here is Christianity. 
We always have prayer meeting every Tues- 
day evening, and one of the girls takes 
charge of £ Miss Webb asked me to lake 
chi le once, so I did I like to do it be- 
_? : » n r the Ijird s works, and at 



since 1 come to this school 1 knoW better,- 
and I am not afraid, and I am opt oT the 
members of this church. I am glad that I 
am led to Christ, because now I am happyr 
My father and my folks don t know why 1 
am here, but I know they always say that 
they want us to talk English, that is all they 
want, but 1 wrote to my father and told him 
I that he must not think that way. and he 
I wrote to' me and said he want me to do 
I what is right and grow to be a nice woman. 
1 was very glad when he said lhat. I can 
do lots lor my father. I had a mother, but 
! she don't stay with my father, so then I al- 
! ways say 1 don't have any mothtr, because 
1 I don't know where she is, that is the way 
1 the Indians do. They marry a man, they 
I leave him and marry another one, again, but 
i l guess they will know better after while. . 
i Yesterday afternoon the girls were talking 
about that they want to be a missionary if 
can. they were saying that, but I don t say I 
anything, 1 was thinking that way to be, but 
that is a very great thing to do. 1 want be 
a missionary. When 1 can 1 am going to 
study Christian while I am staying here, so 
I then when it is time for me then 1 can do it, 
1 am very glad tb follow Jesus, because he 
keeps calling lis every day to be his disci- 
I pies, but if we don't listen to him. go off and 
do something wrong, then he is very sorry. 
Jesus says he +ill never turn us away. We 
are going to have Catechism classes. We 
can study them and remember them; we 
can do good il we rememberall God's prom- 
ises. I think they are so beautiful; some peo- 
ple don't have kind teachers as we have ; they 
don't have anybody to tell them of our dear 
Father in heaven ; some people don't. haV« 
nice things as we have; I wish they would 
send their children to school ; I am thank- 
ful for what the teachers have .done for us ; 
1 am going to try and do as my teachers telr 
me to do this year ; I am going to ask God 
to help me and all the teachers ; we say our 
prayers and go to bed. and in morning we 
all have prayers together, and sometimes 

Miss ask one of the g'uls to pray : Miss 

Webb talks to us all time about our dear; 
Saviour who die for us on the cross ; we 
have Sabbath School and Dakota meeting, 
these two before noon, and in afternoon we 
have English service, and in the evening . 
Dakota meeting; in school the teachers 
don't allow us to whisper and chew gum 
and talk out loud only when we are reading 
and talking to our teachers ; 1 think this is 
the best school ; we don't talk Dakota : I 
don't know whether the boys talk English 
or not ; they don't let the little girls talk 
Dakota either. 

When we get up in the morning" 
ing we open our beds and windows, then go 
down to the dining room and sit down be 
i ready for prayers, and after prayers we eat 
our breakfast, and after breakfast some go 
up stairs and make beds and sweep the 
floors, and I wash the dishes in the dining 
; some girls wash dishes in the other 
they wash only what they use in cook- 
ing and plates; two other girls and I wash 
only the cups and saucers and knives and 
forks, and some go to washing and ironing, 
and some to other works. Miss Webb is 
gone awav. and Jennie Cox is going to take, 
care of us for three days. We can sew and 
knit stockings and mittens, and some other 
things, sew dresses and aprons. Mr. Kiggs 
is the principal of this school. The name ot 
this schoo. is Santee Normal Training 
School. Nancy Doctor. 



DENTISTRY. 

Dp. T. H. Parramore, 

begs to inlorm the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he has resumed the prac- 
of his profession in Hampton. Office 
King Street opposite Barnes' Hotel. 



charge once, so 1 uiu. > ... — - -- 

cause it is one of the Lord's works, and at 
sewing society some girts take, and once 
Mrs Riggs asked me if I can take charge. 
I was gltd to do it. I have been to two 
other schools before I came, but they don t 
teach them as they do here. I guess this Is 
the best school of the Dakota Mission. I 
have been here five years, when I first came 
here they did not have any blacksmith s 
shop, not carpenter's shop, not dining hall. 
Thev have something very nice at Uining 1 
Hal. that we don't have in other buildings. , 
It i> the elevator. . / I 

Since I stay here I learn something. 
When I was little girl my sister used to say : 
-That is Sunday" in Dakota, and I don J 
know what she means, but 1 always go with 
her, and when We were going & I used to 
be afraid, but I never said a word. But 



PearlTnE 

The Great Invention, 

Fqi EASY WASHING, 

,l«MQlMn,MTMMl»«Tli. s 

W< »..«. Bmrm. - TJXMC or BASD3, 
Uti putlcotarij "UP** "> Wm C "™*'"' 
No ImtHj, rie& oM»or .taoMbe without It. 

Sold bj «U torn, bBt oew.r. ot »U« tolu- 
lion. M**AD« !»■»■■<■«»••* •"*•»• 

james pyle. ww York. 
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The Ogallala Sioux. 
Indian Traders— The "Assistant Farm- 
er "— " Going Back to the Blank- 
et "— ThE Chbyenne Camp— Board 
of Councillors— A Test Case. 
We leave behind us the ration house, with 
its pervasive odors of coffee and bacon, and 
pass out to rind everywhere groups of wo- 
men, children, and ponies— lounging over 
the counter of the trader's store, which is 
strewn with calico and finery, gossiping 
about the gates, or mere clashes of brilliant 
coloring in the distance as they gallop over 
the brown hills. The women all ride astride, 
and in the loose Dakota garb, with leggings 
of buckskin or flannel, and commonly a gav 
shawl wound about the waist, look very pic- 
turesque and not at all unfeminine as they 

The licensed monopoly of these " Indian 
traders" is one of the standing griev- 
ances of the Indians. Dr. McGillycuddy 
had to a certain extent given them 
the benefit of competition, and added great- 
ly to their convenience by establishing six 
trading-posts in remote parts of the reserva- 
tion. To the great disadvantage of these 
interests, the present administration has re- 
moved these six Republican traders, and 
put two Democrats ir. their places ! 

The "assistant farmer," appointed for po- 
litical reasons, appears to be about the 
most useless invention yet devised for 
the civilization of the Indian. Old 
Red Cloud, who is as shrewd as he is 
undeserving, originated the tolerably well- 
known satire: "The Great Father, sends 
out men to teach us farming. They sit ov- 
er the office stove all winter and draw their 
pay ; but when spring comes they get dis- 
couraged and go home. Dr. McGillycuddy 
sketches the six gentlemen who were sent 
to Pine Ridge to instruct the wild Sioux in 
the* noble art of agriculture with a lew idl- 
ing strokes which are by no means Licking 
in humor: "The first was a mild old gent- 
leman from Tennessee. He appeared to 
mean well: but he didn't know the differ- 
ence between a subsoil and a breaking 
plough. The second, early perplexed me by 
a note in which he stated that he would 
like an ' o-r g-o-r— auger." The Doctor 
informs us that if he were allowed to ap- 
point these " farmers" he could get intelli- 
gent, practical men from the country about, 
whites or half-breeds, acquainted with the 
language, the crops, and the Indians, for 
about one-half the salaries of the present 
incumbents. 



children to school, dance all the time — in 
short, Miss Goodale, you will get all you 
want of the genuine wigwam and the abor- 
iginal red man !" It is not an easy matter 
at first to discover this primeval encamp- 
ment. The slightly rolling prairie, bare of 
any landmark, the misleading " trails" and 
.absence of trails, perplex us for a long time. 
Two or three ponies tethered out on the 
bluffs, reveal the true direction at last, and 
making a sudden turn, we find ourselves all 
at once in the midst of the Indian village A 
huddle of white canvas lodges, on the banks 
of a little stream, surrounded by a wild 
growth of "timber"— as they call it out 
here — we should say underbrush, its site is 
evidently planned with the old-time view to 
shelter and concealment. Not a glimpse, 
not a sign of habitation betrays itself to the 
traveller till within a few rods ofa noisvand 
populous village. 

Populous and noisy it certainly is, swarm- 
ing with children, alive with dogs, and bril- 
liant with curious costumes. The wild little 
half-dressed creatures, who are swinging 
from the branches of the trees and scream- 
ing like parroquets, pause for a minute to 
return our stare. Although it is broad day- 
light, the monotonous beats of the dance- 
drum resound from a neighboring tent. We 
cannot speak a word of the dialect of the 
people, and these wild Cheyennes know very 
few words of Sioux. A visit, such as ours, 
almost unheard-of eve nt in their lives! 
and doubtless suggests matters of official 
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looking Indian in a blue army cape, which 
suits him Oddly enough, approaches with 
dignity, and hospitably invites us, by means 
of signs, to enter his lodge. A lad wrapped 
in a discolored cotton sheet, with bright 
eyes and wild hair, comes forward to hold 
the horses. 

We find the interior more characteristic 
than any we have yet seen among Indian 
dwellings. Low couches, ingeniously wov- 
en of willow and heaped with blankets, 
serve as divans by nay and beds by nights 



g them is a gorgeous Navajo, scarlet and 
white and black and blue, which has some- 
how found its way up from Arizona to these 
Northern tribes. Heavy belts and helmets 
and other handsome articles of Indian work 
decorate the circular walls of the apartment. 
A fire smoulders in the center, with a pot o( 
coffee beside it and a huge unsavory- look- 
ng soup-kettle. Two women, one of them' 
young and pretty, recline on the couches, 
dressed in loose garbs of gayly-colored calico. 
As we.stroll leisurely about, w* get now 1 „i th graceful flowing sleeves, great belts of 
;what mvolv- leather, ornamented with hammered discs 



Slight disturbances of the peace on this 
agency are dealt with by the Board of 
Councillors. 100 in number, appointed by 
the Indians- The Indian police should nev- 
er act as judges in a court of Indian offences 
A_ few weeks ago there was a case of assault 
with intent to murder — a crime much less 
serious than Handsome Elk's aggravated 
case at Lower 3rule— and the promptness 
and efficiency with which it was investigated 
by Dr. McGillycuddy indicates a difference 
in the administration of the two agencies 
which is by no means favorable to the lorm- 
er. .Little Moon, who fired at Cut Meat in 
thcrcourse of a quarrel at the beef issue, the 
ball passing through his blanket and killing 
a horse, was immediately arrested, put in 
irons, and is now awaiting his trial at Dead- 
wood, in the Black Hills, the nearest county 
seat: in spite of the fact that he took ref- 
uge in the "opposition" camp and was 
protected by Red Cloud and his faction. 

The phraseology of the new statute, tak- 
ing cognizance of Indians' crimes, is so pre- 
pared as toNeave it in doubt whether these 
cases are to be brought into the Territorial 
or United States Courts: and in the former 
event no appropriation is made to cover the 
expense of trial. It is not likely tha' the 
county will assume the cost of keeping or- 
der on the reservation, and thus the law is 
in danger of becoming a dead letter unless 
the language of the notorious " Ninth Sec- 
tion " of the last Indian Appropriation Bill 
nded. Dr McGillycuddy has by per- 
il influence, secured the trial 
but it does not follow that 
gent can do as much. 

Elaine Goodale. 

M )'. Evening Post. 
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and then a glimpse of the some 
ed machinery of the system on a large agen 
cy. The wheels seem always to be well oiled 
and running smoothly. A petitioner asks for 
a ration ticket for his brother, who has re- 
cently exchanged from Rosebud. The 
Doctor informs him that a "transfer-" from 
agent Wright will be needed— a formality 
necessary to guard against the po session of 
duplicate tickets. An effective tribute is 
paid to "compulsory education" by a 
splendid specimen of the blanketed Sioux 
from a remote village, who approaches to 
proffer his humble "excuse" for a sick 
daughter, who is unable to attend school. 
If he did not give the excuse, he would not 
be allowed to draw her rations ! We end 
our walk at the office, perfect in its order 
and appointments, and study the list oi 
Indian police and the ingenious language oi 
" calls " by means of an electric bell, while 
the Doctor systematically fulfils his con- 
tracts with the long line' of " freighters " 
waiting stolidly for their pay. 

" How do you succeed with the Carlisle 
boys, Doctor? Do any of them ' go back to 
the blanket,' as they say at the East ? " 
"Well, I rather think not; we don't give 
them the chance." " How do you mean ? " 
" We follow them right up with a policeman. 
It is a theory of mine that a boy carefully 
educated at Government expense owes 
something to the country that educated 
him. So soon as a young man returns from 
Carlisle or any Eastern school I call up a 



The Dakotas' Ancient Foes. 

Mandans, Rf.Es and Gros Ventres— A 
Long Chase— A Gay Cavalcade- 
Calls From Hampton Bovs— A Drive 
Among the Farms— A Village of 
Ant Hills— Interior Views— Poor 

Peter— Burying in the Air An 

Indian Funeral. 

For many miles along the Missouri, traces 
still remain of the ancient flight of the Man- 
dans, Rees and Gros Ventres before their 
ever victorious enemies, the Sioux. Huge 
rings, not yet obliterated by the rank growth 
of the prairie grass, mark here and there 
the sites of the circular Ree-houses, which 
could not be " struck," like the tents of the 



narrow, ribbon-like banHs, stiffened 
and curiously dotted with pair*— alas, that 
they proved to be jute !— a fine csbwd ! As 
they posed and dashed about on their ponies 
in all their grace and glory, we felt that we 
had been spared the disappointment which 
visitors to Hampton and Carlisle sometimes 
express-we had seen "real, live Indians." 
In the midst of the scene Agent Gifford's 
horse and buggy stood patiently waiting, 
and with courteous welcome we were soon 
safely ensconced in the latter and on ourway 
to the Mission House, where we were ex- 
pected and were hospitably entertained for 
the four days of our stay. 

News travels fast in an Indian settlement. 
Before night a Hampton boy had called 
"In blanket d, you ask? Decidedly not, 
but in full citizens's dress, which he always 
rears, and talking English fluently as when 
e left Hampton. We had many more calls 
f the same kind before we left,' but of this 
1 will speak again. The next morning Ma- 
jor Gifford gave me a pleasant drive on the ' 
reservation among the farms. As can easi- 
ly be understood, the Berthold tribes have 
had peculiar obstacles in the way of their 
progress. Ra/ds of the Sioux from the 
south and west, and the Crees frqm the 
north, and of horse thieves, white as well as 
red. have kept them <ll these years huddled 
for protection! in a close village swept now 
and then by epidemics, one of which, of 
small-pox. about twenty years ago. was so 
terrible that the American Encyclopedia Of 
1870 declares the Mandans to be extinct. 
That was a mistake: a remnant was saved. 
And even here the new impulse is felt. In- 
dustry means peace and progress. The 
Sioux having turned their spears into plow- 
shares, the Crees having their hands full, 
and the horse thieves taken care of by the 
whitesettlers' vigilance committee.the Man- 
dans Rees and Gros Ventres are beginning to 
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over, our host's two 
They invite us to be seated, and we 
exchange friendly smiles and gesticulations. 
The old gentleman in the army cape pro- 
ceeds to open with much ceremony a small 
brass bound leather trunk and hands to the 
agent one or two worn and yellowed papers, 
which apparently possess a cabalistic value. 
Both are written in English. The first, as 
unfold it. proves to be a sort of " recom- 
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n the dry air. or to quicker destruction by 
the enemy's torch or the all-consuming prai- 
rie fire. Thus pushed from camp to camp 
through the wilderness by the " require- 
ments of the stronger." the remnants of the 
three tribes combined for mutual defence 
and made their last stand on the east snore 
of the Missouri ninety miles above the pres- 
ent site of Bismarck. There they were dis- 
covered by the explorers Lewis and Clark in 
1805. and there they have as yet been able 
to hold their own, their ancient foes mean- 



mendation " of our friend Red Eagle, from 1 while overtaken by a mightier wave of pro 
his former agent in the Indian 1 erritory, I gress advancing on the same old savage 
who gives him an excellent character. The j principle that might makes right, 
second— how oddly it sounds, as the Doctor ' The little steamer Benton, creeping up the 
slowly reads it aloud for our benefit, while current along the sinuous curves Of the big 
old Red Eagle gives vent to a series of de- | Muddy, fast on a bar twenty-four hours, 
lighted chuckles. It runs something like j luckily so close in shore that half her freight 
could be put off to float her. tving up at 
night, puffing or punting along at a speed 
of four miles the hour by day, accomplished 



this: - My dear uncle— I am doing mysell 
very well indeed, I can English all th 
time. I feel very sorry whenever I think 
about you. I wish you would try to keep 
y'oursell and not live in the old Indian way 
It is good plan to try to raise something Ic 
ourselves. You ask me to come home, but 
I am not come home for some years yet. I 
want to learn something. I wish you would 

try to be civilize. From your nephew, ." 

And it is. dated at Carlisle school I 

Mrs. Red Eagle, No. I, has, meantime, 
appealed unintelligibly to her husband and 
again by signs to the Doctor. Finally she 
takes from her own little feet a pair of very 



policeman and say to him, • Do you see that , prettily beaded moccasins and presents 
boy ? Well, you keep your eye on him, 1 them to me with the utmost grace of kind- 
and if you ever see him wearing a blanket. I ness ! We all shake hands heartily and de- 
pring him up to the Agency and clap him | part from the midst of this wild tribe of re- 
, into the guard-house! Yes." the JJactor ; cent " hostiles," who greet their uninvited 
continues, "we have one Carlisle student in guests with such simple hospitality and un- 
thc carpenter shop and another assists in . suspicious friendship 

our boarding-school. I shall make a point On the way home I ask the Doctor if he 
of employing as many as I can at the Agen- ever carries arms. " Never." he says, " on 
cy. On the whole, they are doing remark- the reservation. I shouldn't think of visit- 
3 b 7" d1 ' . ' ling one of these border towns without a re- 

ft drive to the wild "Cheyenne camp" i volver in my hip pocket. I once had a lit- 
erates a picturesque break. There are tie altercation with a man on the train, and 
probably no more typical Indians living when he had left it, a judge of the Territorial 
than this band of 500 Northern Cheyennes Court with whom I was riding, casually re- 
Irom Indian Territory, fresh from the war-.; marked that ' it would' be necessary for me 
Path unbroken to civilized customs. and\ to kill that man some day. ana that when- 
torcibly planted in the midst of another and ever I found it to be so. he (the Judge) 
a hostile tribe, speaking a foreign tongue, j would swear that it was done in self-de- 
hey are with ui, out not of us," Dr. Mc- ; fence ! ' I have been present at Indian coun- 
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anything with them 



very difficult to do cils. however, when there was a good deal 
Abput 150 have been j of excitement, iaT Red Cloud's village and 



iduced to scatter out— the rest are very : all over the reservation, and it 1 
Hd— all living • in lodges, won't send their to me to go armed." • 



for me and my fellow-traveler the hundred 
and twenty watery miles between Bismarck 
and Fort Berthold in three nights and four 
days. Who says the Missouri is " monoto 
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agent told me that 

one hundred famlies have "scattered out:' 
more than half of them are permanently es- 
tablished, and all, by putting up a house, 
enclosing land, or at least breaking ground, 
have made a start and pledged their purpose 
to go ahead. Two-thirds of them have brok- 
en from three to ten acres each: all have put 
up hay enough for their stock, which consists 
usually of from two to five ponies and a cow, 
with some few oxen , about twenty yoke in 
all. Most of the new- farms are scattered 
far beyond the limits of a morning's drive. 
I saw some of them, however : some good 
fields ar.d some good breaking. It is said 
out here that the Indian farmer breaks 
land better than the white man. He is apt 
to neglect the second or third plowing — 
the "back setting" and "cross plowing," as 
but his first breaking is hand- 
It is a great thing to him and 
he gives the whole of his mind to if. No* 
when you consider what it is to "break" 
this prairie sod, and look at the young In- 
dian farmer with his small hands and mus- 
cles untrained to severe labor, and his pony 
as little used to it as he, that speaks very 
well for him. Imagine one olthe "jeunesse 
dorec" of Black Bay with his hand on a 
breaking plow forthe first time. If he didn't 
"look back" before he was half way through 
his first furrow, and if that furrow was 
as straight as these I see in Dakota, he 
would deserve almost as much praise as 
the Indian — not quite, of course, for 
shall Puritan ancestry count for nothing ? 
But f'm afraid he'd never win it. 

We met an Indian pioneer moving, with 
all his family and furniture in one cart, to 
the new home on the prairie: exchanged a 
cheerful greeting, and drove on to see the 
"agency farm." until recently the only field 



nous? It is as fascinatingly changeable | oflndian farming operations, and still the 
as-well, if I were a man I might say-a chie( one It was cll | t ivated this year by 
woman ; provoking you with shallows, defy ■ forty Indians, after the land was plowed by 

mo WMI with rtpnttw KMvfneroll liniip ^ItaH*. .. ' . . f. . S 



log you with depths, belyingall your charts; 
here to-day and there to-morrow; tossing a 
saucy sandbar across the channel you glided 
so smoothly down yesterday, and quietly re- 
moving mountains to take its own way 
round you down the other shore ; swift, ir- 
resistible, whirling you south, north, east and 
west, till you lose your points of compass, 
but coming out all right at last, and, in spite 
of all contradictions, sweet 



the th 

f a rhapsody on the Big 
Muddy, I was more incline ! at the end of 
that last trip— the demoralizing effect of 
" turning so many corners " is proverbial — 
to wiite a dissertation on the evil of follow- 
ing friendly advice. But lor that, should 
we not have made Fort Berthold in two 
days by land instead of in four days by wa— 
that is to say, by mud ? 

Here we are, however, and a gay caval- 
cade, is drawn up on the bluff to receive us. 
"Certainly the wildest set we have yet 
seen ;" prancing ponies, riders in fuil fig; 
the most gorgeous of blankets, striped this 
way and that, like Joseph's coat of many 
colors ; scarlet leggings, painted faces, jing- 
ling ornaments, hair stuck with eagles' featl 



the agency teams, the seed supplied partly 
by the government and in part by themselves 
They have raised this year 8,000 bush- 
els of wheat, over 3,000 of oats, and over 5, 
000 of potatoes. Many have their own corn 
and potato patches nearer home. 

The harvest field presented a gay scene as 
we drove through it just at nooning. , The 
d children'who always turn\out 
" <>g 



s .° um A at i to help the work or see the fun on thrashi 
'. Jr. v ~ ! day, were gathered in picturesque grou 



nd their heaps of embers and roastin 
corn. Well filled sacks and piles of golde 
grain lay here and there. The merry whir 
and rattle of the thrashing machine cea 
the great horizontal wheel slowed up, 
the tall young fellow, posed like a statue of 
Phaeton on its hub, set loose his fiery steeds 
and, throwing down the lines, jumped off 
and came to meet us— the second Hampton 
boy I had surprised in this elevated position 
this summer. «fes, he knew me, though I 
was unexpected, and it is four years since he 
left Hampton; a delicate compliment, which 
only an Indian can always give and always 
expects to receive.. "Tom's a first rate fel- 
low." said the agent. "He has always done 
well; industrious, manly and steady. He 



ers or streaming to the waist in multitude ought to have a better chance than he can 
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«et here. He would be worth thirty dollars 
I month and his board to an Eastern farm- 
er."" "Why not a Western one? I asked. 
"Conldn't be go off the Reservation andhire 
out any where like a white man ? He looks 
more like one than like an '■djan. He 
could," was the reply, "and I d like to have 
him-in the right kind of a pto«V He-iM 
been herding cattle for much of the time, 
but he needs some urging to g°° M J°[* 
new start alone among the white people 
He doesn't realize what he could do. I 
hart a talk with Tom, and think 1 fired hi? 
ambition somewhat; but as the agent says 
he ought to have for the start "the right 
sort of a place." 



SOU I n c n n »y w 

at Santee. Neb., but poor Wolf said cheer- I NexLcame , . ^tirring song , by , several boys I movement £ 
fulW "I want all myVoung people to go to Among the °J t ^fJ ,1 »3^"^;» large. The barque Thomis Pop 
feWlUl...^. ' K e l s Tdm -ached.New Yol from Monrovia 



oldVnough." patting the baby grandchild, 
with whom the grand mother was consoling 
herself. Poor Wolf is a very intelligent 
Footling man. a pair of gold-bowcd specta- 
cles adding to the dignity of his citizens suit. 
He is thoroughly progressive, and though 
he has not fuTly decided to accept Christian- 
ity for himself, I saw him the next Sunday 
with his wife at the Mission Church, of 
which his daughter at Santee is a valued 
member. 

' POOR PETER. 

We had one more call to make. It was 



. Liberia. 
_ unusually 

followed'' was "The Bum Rum GuMoV I ^gmtlSt T^lW&JX W 
which was admirably executed by a trio of reach « N 'i m .°il. cam-wood, ivory, sugar, 
boys. . and coffee, A planter on the St. Paul's river. 

After another dialogue fight Little Boys J" ^ ,P is ed to have broU ght 
Dm Nonsense Land." Hattie Simpson re- J™» * two hundred casks of sugar on 
ted "Is it Anybody's Business? Thiswas wit " manufactured and owned 



„ rt n 7 a olace We naa one mote w *y 

Driving on tc the mill we found an indus- on poo,. -Peter " We found hi 
. h unload ncr their „^i»rt on hla bed. sick with c 



Driving on to mc nw ™*- ■ — — — — . 
trious couple, man and wife unloading ther 
summer's harvest into the granary, lhe 
miU ground 50.000 pounds of flou, -lastyear. 
This year, for the first time, the Indians cul- 
tivating the common field will have more 
flour than they need for their owm use and 
be able to seH some. r ,„ r „ a . 

There are 1,037 Ind,ans • °° AV?Inited 
tion. They have no treaty with the United 
States One was drawn in .873. but the de- 
partment refused to «tfe*k J^J***£: 
Sencefor subsistence is chiefly upon the 
gratuitous appropriations made every; year 
byCongress Tnese have been ^°.°°o an- 
nually for the last four years; before that 
$75,000. There are *.z.ooo '» .^n ,»l7 
clothing household articles and small tools, 
S3 $?fioo in subsistence rations-bee ba, 
con and pork alternately, flour and a little 
coffee and sugar. A balance of $6,000 fall- 
ing o the credit of the agency las. ; spring 
from a failure of a contract, was spent at 
the aeents advice in stock cattle and agri- 
SftSStf 5»pKme«tS. More are neettecL 
The agent thinks the appropriation now too 

Sm The reservation is an Executive Order 
resewatTon a large, fertile tract, lying on 
both sid es o UhYMissouri. The worst fea- 
ture is that it has never been surveyed and 

BS^ras^y^g 

he made now that the Indians are scatter 
SHS over the reservation ardth< ; wbigs 
coming in. The Indians have scattered lor 
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Dected, on his bed, sick with consumption. 
The pathetic feature of his case, however, 
was something else. Here was a man of for- 
ty perhaps, who for half his life at least had 
worn the dress, and done the work, ana 
borne the humiliating lot of a woman in an 
Indian tribe-all because he had failed in 
the cruel test of the sun dance, to tear his 
tortured muscles loose from tne hooks on 
which he hung; failed and asked to be taken 
down. ' He had borne without protest or 
complaint all the toil and mortifications 
_! u:. >;i..i„ n „ umrncc. as civilized people 



from 

cited " Is it Anybody . -. -- 

considered one of the best performances ot 

theevtning. 

Several songs and dialogues, all of which 

were well worthy of notice, must be passed 

over for want of space. 

The crowning success of the evening was 
a recitation by Marie Allen, a little tot. 
hardly more than a baby. Her dress was 
of crimson which was well suited to the 
verses she recited so well, concerning' a 
•• Little Robin Red-breast " Her tones were 
not altogether free from a baby-lisp, and she 
appeared very small indeed, standing on the 
stage all alone, but she bore herself with 
ereat self possession and did not seem to be 
r_ Tk_ 1 ■ ...,.K,rr-, L -c,^ This reritation 



complaint an tuc """ . . j ~ 
of his life-long sentence, as civilized peopl 
bear other conventional tyrannies claim.n 
a divine right. But poor Peter had 1 
comfort, a real one to him, though it seem- 
ed to add another touch of pathos to his 
case. He had been a married man and the 
son of his youth is astrong man and brave— 
"very brave," whispers poor Peter, with a 
patient smile, from between his woman s 
Braids, and lifting his wasted arm in its 
woman's sleeve to point us to where the 
tintype hung. 

BURYING IN THE AIR. 

Our way home led past the strange "grave- 
yard," with scarcely a grave in it; only ghastly 
rows of scaffolds, eight or ten feet high on 
which the dead lie bound in blankets or in 
rough boxes, a weird sight, but thus-.n the 
old time-out of the way of wolves that 
could dig up shallow graves, made with m- 
perfect tools, and quickly turning into iimun. 
rnies in the dry air. As I stood in the yard 
^ Indian woman came in with a square box 
on her back and deposited it at the foot of 
on " . ":«„m r„0n,7 off. she soon return- 



coming in. ine inunu» »— — --- . 

MPilS'S.'ta onSe 
sourtwest portion of the reservation, or 
near it The Indians do not under- 
SEd"SS gravity of the situation but it j, 
evident that there is opportunity for trouble 
ahead if the boundaries are not defined. 

THE VILLAGE — INTERIORS. 



yi the least embarrassed. This recitation 
brought down the house. 

More musir and recitations followed, lhe 
exercises closed with a very pretty and 
graceful " broom drill," by a number of girls 
all in blue dresses with dainty pink aprons, 
which made a very pretty uniform. 

This was a most creditable entertainment 
but how very worthy of praise are their 
teachers, who for so many months have la- 
bored patiently and bravely, that at the end 
of the session they may see so encouraging 
a reward of their labors not only for the minds 
and bodies of their pupils, but also for their 
souls, for with the daily lessons in reading 
and spelling, they have learned lessons. in 
true Christianity, honesty and truth, both 
by the precepts and examples of their teach- 
ers to whom are due the most earnest 
thanks of their pupils and of everyone who 
is interested in the colored race. 
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sale al) raised and manufactured and owned 
by himself. A few years ago, he was de- 
pendent on his :daily earnings as a house- 
bainter in Columbia. S. C. A vessel recent- 
ly arrived at Boston from Monrovia, heavily 
laden with African products, and sailing un- 
der the Liberian flag-the first time that it has 
appeared in that harbor ! A superior quali- 
ty of indigo and palm soap, the latter in 
odor resembling that of the iris or violet, 
may soon be expected from Liberia. 

The future greatness of the trade of West 
Africa, is not to be estimated by the tardy 
growth of the last quarter of a century. 
Our knowledge of the vast interior is widen- 
ing; facilities ot communication now exist 
heretofore unknown ; steamers navigate the 
far-famed Niger ; the natives on and near 
the seaboard have greatly improved in man- 
ners and customs ; the English language is 
extending 7 , and a large number of youth are 
in coursf of education and preparation to 
act as agents in the extension of legitimate 
trade aTd pure Christianity. 

Our 'government has expended several 



H. H. D. 



anew scaffold. Going off. she soon return 
ed with another woman carrying between 
them the body of a little child in a blanket 
like a hammock. Arranging a few {*•« 
cloth as a pillow and bed for the little one, 
they laid it in the box and proceeded to 
naif it up. A girl sauntered up with a piece 
of brigSt new calico, and the box had to be 
ooened to put that in— an offering. It was 
netrly nailed up again when another woman 
approached, an5, as she drew near brake 
into a mournful wail. She was the mother. 
Another wild wail arose and the father ap- 
neared The two women went steadily on 
their work and quickly hoisted the 
I made several visiu to tne un q j- This was an 

vil ,age a ^liHred log cabins and^iome I Indian funeral. That night, and other 
About two hundred log cao _ . 



About two nunoreu ^ ~~ ^ Rm 
havoc. Experience, of 



Indian luncnu. -•» -— . 

nights, from my bedroom I could hear the 
wailing of the mourners in the dark and dis- 
mal field. Many still disfigure and cut 
themselves with knives, expressing ; their sor- 
row in Oriental style.— H. W. Ludlow. 
in Boston Journal. 



an entertainment. 

On Tuesday evening, March 30th, n spite 
of he^ rains, the town hall was quite full 
of both white and colored friends of the 
school and the scholars, to see the school 
commencement. 

At eight o'clock, the entertainment open- 



A Spring Harvest. 

From our Youngest Contributor. 

< 1 I feel that some apology is due my read- 
would make great havoc Exper^ nces o 1 leel m f ^ uci 7 h e time worn subject 
the kind and the co™«*«' "XveproSuced ofa schS commencement, but when I see 
cians, missionaries and ^ houaeVwere £ how praiseworthy a manner these little 

some effect, and the streets "d* "^"* e " nt e?tli n ments are conducted, I feel sure it 
far cleaner than I «P~" d l ° r^rin the wi 1 be of interest to those who are friends 

S^SS^ 5 ^?^ amtfc Village in Virginia, conducted such 

teriouV bundles elevated on poles, thrust at 

and blankeu. the owners best had thus 
been sacrificed to the powers of the air. 
S of he tribes has its own section of 
the village, the Mandans and Gros Ventres 
affiliatinl more with each other than with 

the Rees. They are both, in iact, 
as their dhtlects show, branches of the great 

sloux family The Rees-more correctly 

AricLe«-are distinct, and, with the Paw, 

neesfoim a family bv themselves, which- 

accoraingto the Smithsonian cannot be 

Ossified with any of the other tribes of 

American Indians. They are the most pro- 
gressive of the three tribes in the village as a 

- W 'p&ng out respects to Poor Wolf. Chief 
of thi G?o. Ventres, who visited Hampton 
a few years ago, we received a cordial and 
dignified welcome and were mtroduced to 
hiiwife. She was grieving over the depart- 
ure of a daughter for the boarding scnooi 



The Trade of West Afric a- 

Our good triend and the friend of 
Africa, Mr. Edward S. Morris writes: 
Philadelphia 2d month 17th, 1886. 
S. C. Armstrong, 
Dear Friend: 

Your notice from the office of 
your"&*<M«-* Werkmanr at hand this a. 
m., and with pleasure I enclose one dollar, 
to renew my subscription to March, 1887. I 
hope to do this every year as long as I live. 
I read the Workman with pleasure and 
profit and then send it to the Anna Morris 
School, Arthington. Liberia, West Africa, 
where it is appreciated. You will be pleased 
to learn that my hand Cotton Gin. Spinning 
wheel and Loom safely reached Liberia in 
December last and went to work on New 
Year's day-at the school. Orders for this 
hand machinery already from the Vey tribe 
in the rear of Liberia. 

Truly wilt it be to the natives what you 
said, in the Workman April, 1885. 

Not only fraternally, but ever gratefully 
yours. Edward S. Morris- 

Mr. Morris's circular states, con- 
cerning the trade of West Africa 



of dollars in preventing the ship- 
:nt of slaves, which object has beeh effect- 
ed on the entire West Coast of Africa. It 
has, however, done nothing directly for Li- 
beria, and it continues to ignore the great 
opportunity which that Republic, with its 
half a million of inhabitants, and five hun- 
dred miles of sea front, and an almost un- 
limited interior, presents, of widening the 
limits of Christain civilization, perpetuating 
republican institutions, and extending the 
commerce of the United States. Liberia, 
nursing into a powerful nation, may appear 
small and insignificant, but who can tell the 
influence for good it is destined to exert ov- 
er Africa and the colored race ? 

The admission of Liberian products, in 
Liberian vessels, free of custom duties ; the 
encouragement of a line of steamers, carry- 

- .1 lutB^n American DOrtS and 



encouragement, u. « ....^ — " - . 

ing the mails, between American ports and 
those of Western Africa; and a thorough 
exploration and opening up of the country 
immediately interior of Liberia, are ways in 
which West Africa may speedily be made a 
civilized region and a remunerating com- 
merce secured, repaying us by, its trade ten- 
fold the cost of all our efforts and advances 
for its I 



A Night Scholar's Composition. 

Some of the readers of the Workman 
may be interested in the following im- 
promptu composition, written by a 
member of the advanced class of the 
night school. The story was suggest- 
ed by a series of pictures, but other- 
wise the pupil had no help. The com- 
position is published entirely Without 
correction, 

THE NARROW ESCAPE. 

The following item appears in one ^of our 
leading papers the other day. It was read 
byamanwho had several small children 
which made him feel somewhat uneasy on 
The^ccoun, He took the paper home 



;rning tne u«us «' ■ ~ their account, nc r-r- 

The four British settlements on the West a nd calling his children to his side read the 



At eieht o ciock, tne - F — 
ed with a song, which was excellently sung 
oyThe schci. Every scholar MTMMg 
dressed The girls wore white with bright 
rSn, chiefiyieveryone seemed determ- 
ined to make the audience enjoy the eve-, 

M.W was fol- 
lowed bv a chant by the school. SevenU 
bright recitations and dialogues came next 

° Amon'gT most entertaining of.the dia- 
logue wis one called "Why do girls out- 
stfip boys." between Clayton Allen and L.z- 

" A tWrd n 'song,*" Golden Years.", was sung 
by the school in a bright and spinted way 
'Many of the dialogues which ^ came next 
were so irresistib y funny as to send the 
alienee .To roars of laughter. Some of 
the thrilling recitations which followed, 
changed the amusement to serious interest. 



^ we ks sail' or' tnr« weeks steam from 
the shores of England or o the United 
States are gradually rising in importance as 
centres ot Christian civilization and com- 

"t^gS&'S&I is said to be navi f b.e 
for upwards of four hundred miles through 
a rich and luxuriant country. Comparing 
the imports and exports of 1859 with those 
of 186^ the formeV show an increase of 
/ 7I ,386, and the latter an increase of £7«. 
°. - , : * :« the. trade of ten vear 



inst Harry uavis, i\cv. — — 

about shears of age. was allowed to go 
fishing, unaccompanied by any one save his 
" He had been fishing some time, when 
eoing too near to the edge of the bank, a 
Portion of the earth gave way precipitating 
nTm in the stream. He would undoubtedly 
nave dro • ned had it not been for his nobfe 
Tog who leaped in after him catching him 
by the clothes, just as he was sinking the 
third time; he swam to the shore dragging 
the exhausted boy with him In the mean- 



^GambiT and Great Britain /.^ 
606. The revenue amounts to about ^22,000 

1 y The trade of Sierra Leone has mofe rap- 

idl L a ports n alfd' import both have doubled in 
ten years. The annual revenue is between 

C^'ano 1 i orL^ot nd Tne°a1n°ua t . h pfb ifc 
^nue'o? tnl foZer is estimated .t fa y 
/3o,ooo and the custom duties of the latter 
at Aoooo. Lagos is no* the ch.ef seat ot 
"ra&the Nfger countries The dec ared 
value of British exports, to West Afr ca al 
ready amounts yearly to above two millions 
W t thTabsence of formal reports, 
abundant evidence ol a considerable lm- 



over his long abscence. his (father started 
out to see if he could learn the cause On 
arriving near the stream, he saw his child 
lying mute and motionless on his back, and 
his faithful preserver standing over him. 
As soon as the father saw thii he set out on 
a rurfuntilhe reached the spot, then he/ \ 
look the child's hand in his and was over- 
joyed to find a feeble movement of the pulse 
£e rubbed his numb limbs until he restored 
respiration, then he carried him home. A 
doctor was immediately summoned and af- 
ter a careful exemination pronounced him 
At of danger, relieving the distracted par- 
Sts of their terrible anxiety. V . 

them, alluding to this as a lesson. 



SOW 

I 

jali- 
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Virginia School Report. 

Gre^t labor and care have been ex- 
pended in the preparation of the Vir- 
ginia School Report for 1885, and it 
contains much that is valuable and in- 
teresting ; full and well classified sta- 
tistics upon a great many points, well 
digested in summaries and reports 
based upon these. Looking through 
the ponderous pamphlet, and turning 
down a page here and there, at points 
of interest as they meet our eye, the 
first we have thus marked for second 
reference are the condensed reports of 
county and city superintendents. A line 
or so, or word or two, from each, gives 
the gist of their view of the progress in 
public opinion on the free school sys- 
tem. Almost without exception they 
read " Favorable," " Generally favor- 
able," " Increasingly favorable." A 
very few report some opposition, but 
in the minority, or not openly mani 
fested ; only two report general dis- 
favor, in one case because of already 
popular private schools. As one cor- 
respondent says, "The masses love 
the public schools, taxpayers willingly 
support them, and would do more if 
the law allowed it ; the politicians try 
to out do each other in loyalty to them, 
while a few — always becoming fewer — 
stifle "their old tune against them." 
The Superindendent of Montgomery 
County says, " Give us the Blair Bill ; 
our people almost universally, and 
irrespective of political parties, are de- 
manding national aid to our public 
school system." 

As to progress in school work, the 
statistics show steady and remarkable 
advance in four years. 

In that time, the number of white 
schools has increased 719, colored 474, 
total increase 1,193, and yet this re- 
markable increase has not met the 
demands of our school population. 
The enrolment in 1881 in white schools 
was 162,087, with 3.939 schools, which 
is about 41 pupils to a school. In 1885, 
the enrolment was 194,235, an increase 
of 32,148, with 4,658 schoohj, or an aver- 
age still of about 4; pupils to a school. 
" This shows conclusively that no more 
schools. were opened than were needed 
to accommodate the white children." 
/ "The enrolment in the colored schools 
is remarkable, and shows beyond ques- 
tion that their school facilities are not 
sufficient, as it will be seen that in i88t, 
76,958 colored children were enroled, 
with 4,443 schools, which is an average 
of about 50 to a school ; in 1885, 109,- 
108 — an increase of 32,149 were en- 
roled, with 1,917 schools, which is about 
57 pupils to a school j indicating that 
notwthstanding the schools increased 
474, the facilities were not too great to 
accommodate the increased enrolment." 
The summaries show a corresponding 
increase in average attendance, and 
improvement in every detail of school 
work. The female teachers exceed the 
males by 55, and the proportion is 
steadily increasing. "One reason is 
that women are more successful, and 
average higher as teachers than the 
men ; another reason is, that they are 
as a rule paid less for the same work." 
The beauty of this fine pair of reasons 
is appreciated by Mr. Farr, who says, 
" This may seem to be economy, but is 
a disgrace to justice, an* ought not to 
exist." 

From the Peabody Fund, the State 
received last year, $6,775 ; viz. : $2,275 
for scholarships, $500 fdV Hampton, 
$2,000 for the Farmville Normal School 
for white girls, and $2,000 for Teach- 
ers' Institutes. Of these have been held 
five, three white and two colored ; all 
well attended and successful.- At the 
Danville colored Institute " the attend- 
ance was so large and regular that it 
surprised the most sanguine ; the en- 
rolment was 175, representing 19 coun- 
ties, the largest, with one exception, in 
the history of colored institutes in the 
State. The most unbounded interest 
was manifested from the beginning." 
Among the eight names, given honor- 
able mention, "as one in every twenty 
who remained during the entire session 
and displayed marked ability," we no- 
tice 'with pleasure the names of three 
F. 

Va, A. 



Hampton graduates; yiz. : Wm 
. Grasty, Danville, Va , A. B. 



Whitlock, Halifax County, Va., and 
Amaza J. Drummond, Lexington, Va. 
Of the colored institute at the Virginia 
Normal and Collegiate Institute, the 
reporter says, "The enrolment was 
137, and a more energetic.lcheerful and 
devoted body of teachers was never 
convened in this land." 

The need of more schools is strongly 
urged. The report shows that to give 
all the children of the State equal 
school facilities, 1,095 more schools are 
needed, 529 white and 566 colored, or 
a total of 7,670 schools in the State. 

The attention of all who favor fair- 
ness is called to the discrimination 
made in many districts and counties 
against the colored children. The 
tables show that they are not -accorded 
equal school facilities, that there is an 
average of 128 colored children to each 
school opened for their accommoda- 
tion, and only an average of 70 to 
each white school. The statistics also 
show the "startling fact" that even 
now, only 56 per cent, of the white 
school population, and only 41 per 
cent, of the colored are enroled in the 
public free schools, and that the per- 
centage of average daily attendance is 
only 33 for the white and 23 for the 
colored. 

A very interesting feature of the 
school census taken last year, is that, by 
Mr. Farr's wise interpretation of the 
law, it takes account, not only of the 
school population between the ages of 
five and twenty-one, but of children 
from one to five. As Mr. Farr truly 
urges, " This is of the greatest import- 
ance, for, unless we know the number 
of children under the legal school age, 
how can we with prudence arrange for 
the constantly-increasing demands for 
the children who year after year arrive 
at the legal school age ?" 

"By these statistics we find that the 
illiteracy of the white school popula- 
tion between five and twenty-one years, 
is 305 per cent., and that of the colored 
53S, and if we include the population 
under five?}\ve find that there are 464-, 
/jgo whites, and 349,751 colored, mak- 
ing a total of 814,331, under twenty- 
one ; that of this number, 225,962 
"whites, . and 227,911 of the colored 
population under twenty-one years of 
age cannot read." " We know of no 
way to generally remove the illiteracy 
of our adult population over twenty- 
one ; as a rule that will stand as a 
canker in the body politic, a iource of 
much darjger to the State. But there 
is every reason why the State and na- 
tion should remove the illiteracy from 
our young generation- The safety and 
progress of the State and nation de- 
mand this, to say nothing of humanity 
and^-eligion. It is not remarkable that 
the illiteracy of the colored school 
population is so much greater than 
that of the white. When we remem- 
ber that in this State, they have only 
had the advantage of some fifteen years 
school facilities, their progress is won- 
derful, deserving of the highest praise, 
and shows conclusively that they have 
the capacity to acquire an education, 
and all they need is fair school facili- 
ties." 

The census further shows that "a 
large majority* of the parents in the 
State are natives of the State, and that 
the farmers exceed all other profess- 
sions by 22,690." 

The report contains also the record 
of the interesting proceedings of the 
thifdT annual conference of the superin- 
tendents and principals of public high 
schools of the State, held at Richmond ; 
an account of an educational Reading 
Association started for white teachers, 
an account of the State educational 
exhibit at the New Orleans Exhibition, 
a number of historical sketches of the 
progress of schools in the various 
counties, many of them quite interest- 
ing, and the official annual reports of 
the Virginia Military Institute, the 
Agricultural College at Blacksburg, 
the Normal School at Farmville, the 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute at Petersburg, and the Hampton 
School. 

This report is the last in Col. Farr's 
term of office. It would be difficult to 



find a more faithful, devoted and effi- 
cient officer than he has been for these 
four years in his laborious and im- 
portant office o{^State Superintendent 
of schools. 



The Twilight Club of New York is 
a unique institution. It has no fees, no 
constitution, no by-laws, no president 
or other officers except a secretary who 
like the Mikado's Lord High Execu- 
tioner, seems to combine all necessary 
executive powers in his own very ef- 
ficient person; arranging the dinners, 
and the speeches, supplying the topics 
for discussion and\ much of the wit, 
his own or others' which he summons 
and stirs up. ItsVinspiration was 
Herbert Spencer's speech on the "gos- 
pel of relaxation." Its members, all 
hard worked young men from every 
profession and many occupations, meet 
once a week, dine together at six and 
go home at nine or ten to their fami- 
lies. The intervening hours are spent 
in lively discussion of some subject of 
the times, or "shop talk" from various 
members on the methods or experi- 
ences of their various specialties. The 
dollar each one pays for his dinner is 
the only expense to his pocket for all 
the entertainment including, the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul. Its suc- 
cess is attested by a three years vigor 
ous life and a membership now of over 
four hundred all told, with an average 
attendance of about fifty. Sometimes 
they are invited to brin^ their wives 
with them. No wife certainly need be 
jealous of a club where "water flows 
like champagne" and wit without the 
inspiration of wine. The menus them- 
selves are literary curiosities, and the 
condensed report of "Ninety Dinners" 
is palatable reading. We are not sur- 
prised that the grateful diners have 
combined to show their appreciation 
of their indefatigable Secretary, Foun- 
der, ' Prime Minister, Lord Chancellor, 
etc. — who by the way, is Mr. Charles 
F. Wingate, sanitary engineer, whose 
expert services have contributed to the 
sanitary improvements at Hampton 
Institute, and whose voice has been 
heard in the club meetings in the in- 
terest of Hampton— by surprising him 
with the present of a wonderful neck- 
tie, constructed of six one hundred dol- 
lar greenbacks, with a scarf pin design- 
ed from the badge of the Club. We 
congratulate Mr. Wingate, and wish 
there were a Twilight Club, with as 
efficient a secretary in every city. 



"Liberia— Some Impressions of its 
Climate, Resources and People, from 
Personal Observation and Experi- 
ence,',' is the title of a small volume 
recently published by Mr. T. McCants 
Stewart, formerly professor of mathe- 
matics in a South Carolina State Agri- 
cultural College, and late "general 
agent for industrial education in Li- 
beria." It has a'n introduction by an- 
other representative colored man, Dr. 
G. W. Samson, and is made attractive 
by good printing and some illustra- 
tions. The principal facts in the his- 
tory of the Americo-African Republic, 
with Prof. Stewart's own impressions 
of its present condition, prospects and 
hindrances, its best policy and ulti- 
mate destiny, are put together in a 
readable way, calculated especially to 
interest and assist those who contem- 
plate emigration to their mother coun- 
try, Africa. The difficulties in their way 
are too clearly told to inspire much 
enthusiasm, and Prof. Stewart has no 
wish to induce any general exodus, 
feeling' that the desirable emigrants 
for Liberia are .those who have intelli- 
gence, education, industry and some 
capital. Just these naturally are most 
likely to be contented with the posi- 
tion they have attained here, unless 
they become persuaded that the quali- 
ties which have gained them their pres- 
ent advantages will carry them further 
in Liberia, or they are inspired with a 
sentiment of patriotic or missionary 
devotion to the land of their ancestors. 



A School Among the Pi Utos 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the well 
known enthusiastic friend of the In- 
dian, sends us for publication, the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Boston Tran- 
script, giving an account of a visit to a 
school taught by the "Princess," Sarah 
Winnemucca: 

Lovelocks, Feb. 25th, 1886. 
iss Peabody — A few of the principal 
residents of Lovelocks, having heard so fre- 
quently of the Pi Ute school and the aspira- 
tions of the princess, concluded, aflera little 
cogitation, to verify in person the truth of 
these prodigious reports. As a few of the 
party were unable toattend during the week, 
the children were kindly retained on Satur- 
day for our enjoyment. 
The site of the school building is about 
m miles from the town, and so unpreten- 
tious is it in appearance that a stroller would 
look upon it as a quiet, rural home, instead 
of the labor field of your worthy beneficiary. 
When we neared the school,/ shouts of mer- 
ry laughter rang upon our /ears, and little 
dark and sunburnt faces smiled a dim ap- 
proval of our visitation. After a brief con- 
versation with the princess, we seated our- 
selves comfortably, evidently feeling that 
"Come what come may. 

Time and the hour run through the roughest day." 

Speaking in her native tongue, the prin- 
cess requested the children to name all the 
visib.e objects, repeat the days of the week 
and months of the year and calculate to 
thousands, .which they did in a most exem- 
plary manner. Then she asked them to give 
a manifestation of their knowledge upon the 
blackboard, each in turn printing his name 
and spelling aloud. It is needless to say. 
Miss Peabody, that we were spellbound at 
the disclosure. Nothing but the most as- 
siduous labor could have accomplished this 
work. But most amazingly did I rudely 
stare (and most of our party were guilty of 
the same sin) when these seemingly ragged 
and untutored beings began singing gospel 
hymns with precise melody, accurate time 
and distinct pronunciation, The blending 
of their voices in unison was grand and an 
exceedingly sweet treat. We look upon it 
as a marvelous progres*ion, and so gratified 
were we that we concluded to send this 
testimonial containing the names of those 
present, in order that you may know of the 
good work the princess is trying to consum- 
mate. Copsidering that only six weeks have 
been consumed in effecting this much {It is 
six weeks since the .house was completed, 
the school out of doors had existed longer. 
E. P. .P. ), we feel that any further assist- 
ance would be well deserved and profitably 
expended by Sarah. One of our party. Cap- 
tain Cook by name, addressed the children 
upon the usefulness of knowledge and its 
power in the world. When the princess 
had made proper interpretation of this 
speech, their bright eyes seemed to say in 
response, we are. though still in the Dud, 
the flowers of the coming dawn which per- 
fume the golden mosses of the oak. 
I remain very respectfully 

Louisa Marzen. 

Signed by each — 

Mrs. Jennie E. Harrington, 
Mrs. H. C. EAmons, 
T. H. Workman. 
Geo. W. Lecompton, 
Emily E. Cutting. 
Captain Frank Cook. 
Boston Transcript, Mar, Ijd. 



How Local Option Works. 

We take the following interesting 
testimony to the benefits of local option 
no license laws, in the state of Mary- 
land, from the columns of the Local Op- 
tion Standard of Ashland, Va., which 
has taken pains to collect them. 

Extract from a letter of the Hon. Geo. 
Wm. Brown. Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore City, of the date of May 
11, 1SS1 : " Beginning in Maryland with Car- 
oline county, it has gradually extended over 
about half of the State with remarkably fa- 
vorable results in diminishing drunkenness 
and crime, and promotinggeneial prosperity, 
and morality. Wherever it has been adopt- 
ed it seems to be firmly established." 

The Baltimore American says ; 

"It is substantial, validAunmistakable re- 
form. The evidence of ims lies in the fact 
that in the counties where prohibition has 
prevailed, the people, even including those 
who originally opposed it, would not nave it 
done away with under any 'circumstances." 

Rev. E. L. Hoffecker, of Cambridge, says : 

" The ' no-license' law is a success in Dor- 
chester. A member of my church, running 
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a vessel between Cambridge and Bdtiraore. 
says he usedHo run 50 barrels of whiskey, per 
week into Cambridge, now not fifty jugs. Be- 
fore the law was in force our county was in six 
debt and our schools did not run more than 
6 months ; now the expenses are all met, and 
the schools run the full term. Since this law 
nrevailed, business has sprung up. The re- 
sult of all this is fine houses, painted up nice- 
ly The colored people look well, and 
live decently. The ship-carpenters and .oth- 
er mechanics arc doing well and living well. 
Every house is rented, and others are going 
uo Three hundred houses have been built 
in Cambridge since this law went into opera- 

^Catvert County. -Judge D. ft. Magruder, 
who was not at first in favor of the law, m a 
tetter of January 24th. 1880, four years after 
"was adopted, says he has been force 1 to 
change his views on the subject, and adds . 
■•The law is more of a success in Calvert 
county than any effort at reform I have heard 

°Our7ainias not had a prisoner since May." 

Caroline County.-"CnatX records show for 
three terms before the law went into . effect 
the presentments were 45; for the three next 
after the law was enforced. 22. a dim.nntion 
of crime mo:e than half." 

Later, Mr. Griffith. President of the Pris- 
oners' Aid Society, reports : 

"I visited the jail and almshouse of this 
county August 17th (188a). I found no 
prisoner in the jail, and said to Mr. G M. 
fcohec. the sheriff.'How is this? I havecome 
here to talk to and instruct the prisoners 
and this makes the third time I have, found 
your jail empty.' He laughingly replied that 
the Local-Option law was the cause, and 
made it a very poor business for snerins. as 
there was so little money in it now the posi- 
tion was hardly worth having. 

Montgomery County.- Two ye-irs after Lo- 
cal Option went into operation 'be Grand 
Jury, through its foreman, Walur M. lal- 
bott, reported : 

••To judge Irom the -reports of the con- 
stables in their several bailiwicks, the degree 
of peace and good will that reigns through- 
outthe county betokens a near approach ol 
the mil'enium. In conclusion, we feel certain 
your Honors will rejoice with the Grand Jury 
that the uood order of the county has so in- 
creased tnat it was found necessary to find 
but nine bills of indictment, possibly the 
smallest number for any term of court in the 
history of thecounty lor the last twenty years. 



We acknowledge with thanks the gift 
from our generous friends. Messrs. Harpe r 
Bros., of a handsome copy of Stormouth s 
Dictionary, for the Normal School Library. 
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The Eighth Wonder of the World. 

A«?ngerinNewYork, 



mat citSon each side etching away for miles to 
the north east and west. BeneatH his feet the rapidly 
tnenorui.ca. = mr es of large and small steam- 

°P. CT" ,1 Tnr fhina is passing under the great 
taM CW of tugboat on its way to the sea, all 
mSSt Won deck.and as she passes [from under 
the Bridge the sailors give a shout. If this slur . ar- 
rivef out safely and returns to this port it will be nearly 
a year before she mikes the round trip. 

Soking down the bay we see a great steamer go- 
ing through the Narrows, bound in an oppo 
tion. Great black clouds of smc 
funnel. We know that the stoke 
boiler-room are replenishing 'V h "'—at' "shin "an 



ding. 



:end froo 



Aoolrently at our feet, but over a mile away, li~ 
r.ovemor" fslind : a picture fresh, green and peace- 
(ol The old fort, with cannons on top large enough 
for a small child to crawl in, the cannon balls piled 
In pyram ds, the officers' houses and well-kep awns 
remind one of the peep show in a pasteboard box 

' hl A™?ri d gh. W we n s S ee h a towering structure on an 
islawi-Bedloe's Island, three miles and a half away 
difficult to realize the distance is so great, as 
Thmg s ands out clear and bright on this beaut,- 
ring day. This large structure is the pedestal 
nirtholdl's great statue of "Liberty Enlighlen- 
^Ifhe World ,? which is to be one kundretl and 
forefeet h?gn. and willj^.completed this 

wenty feet above the waters of the bay ; a beacon 
Overcrowded Europe to make their homes with 

"This great statue is a gift from one great nation to 
another, which will stand for ages to cement the 
friendship of France and America. , 
lrienusmpo. he construction of 

tuXSSFSSiS are "early through with their 

SEW £» basfoundj 
olace in thousands of homo. Statuettes delivered 
gl^orexproson receipt of subscnption wee, 
oie do l»r, five dollars and ten doUars each. All re- 
■ Sttince.ihould be addressed to Richard Butler 



S^S^^^FMfc, » d b ^ rail direcl from 

SSnl^ia^e Chesapeake ^R^^ 

trie bells or C^Mp* Oral i'S^^^ry^oritrith the most 

C ° Un A 7a resort for the l^^^^^^r^S 
tourists on their way to Florida °"he North "° h , he 
accommodations for |W^«g.^J not equlued elsewhere as a 

ye^d ^X^^^^ °< ^ 

south of New York. . ■ evt , n ; ne and all the pleasures 

There is music and dMCUg e J*9. < S^ The climate of Old 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyea^ hcalthfulnes s. 
Point Comfort is unequal ed or saluMKy a !||,,. r ecord of the Meteo- 

and cod summers of the North. The whole jo bv day and 

filled with P'« u ^^^ ce Xatfnlrand fishing are especially attract, 
romantic strolls by night. Uoatm^ana « November, is 

ive, and the sur bathing which to good irom , > and 

3K^^^*«^*^^rTo^T?nl the &Wf 
vousness. the delicious r f feet from the bed- 



DORMAN'S 

POINTING GUESSES 

are the Best Made. 
Send Stamp for catalogue to 



J. P. W. DORMAN, 
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Rim 51 " 1 

STOVEPDUSU 



"ivy 353:0 :m: :e" 

NEAR HAMPTON, VA. 

J1MB018 for Persons Needing Wad. Chap 

Near the Normal School and Soldiers' 
Home, with a fine view of both institutions. 

about 20w 
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Parties desiring to visit Hampton for ' 
a length of time will find this a conven- 
ient stopping place from which to visit 
the schocfl. 

/For terms &c. address: 

Daniel F. Cock, 
Hampton. Va 

The HAMPTON Normal $p 

J^Gi\IC0lT0iAt INSTITUTE, 

AT JiAMpVoN yiROlNIA. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, F. N. GILMAN 

Principal. > • Treasurer. 

No ,of Colored students. 462 
No. of Indian " ' '39 

Total 601. 
A little more than half are girls ; average 

3R I is" objects the practical Christian educa- 
, of these two races ; especially the train- 
of teachers. 

t is a private, chartered institution, owned 
and controlled by a Board* of seventeen 
Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion It is aided by the State as an agricul- 
tural school, and the Government pays 
S167 00 apiece annually for 120 Indians, but 
it needs from private charity every yearfoj 
its support, the sum oflfifty thousand dol- 
lars. About half of this has been given in 
the form of Annual Scholarships of seventy 
dollars a year,' which pays the tuition or 
cost of education of one who pays in labor 
for board, clothingfcnd books. 

It needs a partial endowment fund. 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
are asked for that purpose. .... 

Circulars and general information sent on 
application to the Principal. 





DEALERS IN 

wrought Iron Pipe 

FOE STEAM. WATEE and GAS. 
rj» AND LEATHEB BELTING- 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHBB, 
LAED and HACHINEBY OILS, BBAS3 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THEOTTLE VALVES, 
And all kinds or SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 
gf-SEND toe Prick Lut. \ 

REUTER & MALLORI, 
22 LIGHT SI. 

BALIIMORE,*** 



BALTI iVLOBE, ULTD. 

. w HL. Electrotvper and Manufacturer of Printers 1 SupphW 

^iSteSSK StantpvStencUs, M.ta. and Rub- 
ber Card«, Checki.etc ., et«- 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 

-AND— 

^rOonuniBsioii Merchants, 

2 at 4 ROANOKBSQUARK. 

NORFOLK. VA. -Vr- 
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Eighteenth Anniversary of Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

It has passed into a proverb at Hampton 
ihat "This anniversary is the best one; ' at 
least that in the flush of its special enthu- 
i siams, somebody will be fouud on every oc- 
* casion to expfess such honest conviction be- 
fore the day is over. This year, we thought 
beforehand, would be an exception to the 
rule, with a graduating class less than one 
third as large as usual. Wc thought so 
.still more when the day dawned dull and 
lowering, and the threatening clouds soon 
destroyed all hopes of that fair show of 
which has come to be 



creditable specimens of mechanical draw- 
ing, a class in which was started a year ago. | 
A model yacht in full sail suggested that ! 
Hampton had added ship building to its 
industries and arts, but it is the work of a 
very young builder in the carpenter shop 
on the order of a very young capitalist in 
J>ston and destined to brave the billows of 
tile Frog Pond on the Common or as peace- 
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perience. made brave display 
but hopeful achievements. A ... 
exhibit was that of the carving class which 
has made good progress. A beautiful desk, 
the work of its teacher, was the chief adorn- 
ment, but there were also very pretty boxes, 
shelves, bread-boards, alms -plates, paper 
knives, and other articles carved in relief or 
intaglio, the work of colored and Indian 
girls and boys. There was also the usual 
display of native Indian art in pottery 
painting, bead work, etc. The cooking 
class should be included in the art exhibit. 
One beautifully frosted cake showed the 
knife thrust of some enquiring visitor who 
doubtless wished to assure himself whether 



anothe 



er." That the accustomed declaration was 
heard at least once before the close of the 
exercises, speaks well for the successes which 
veiled the deficiencies. 

In spite of the showers which deepened 
the green of leaves and the glow of petals 
while suppressing all attempts at similar 
gaiety in human apparel, larger numbers 
than last year, assembled early to attend the 
exercises, and these were earned out accord- 
ing to the following programme: 

Morning Exercises. 

inspection of students rooms, 

A^Aalf-J-att eight o'clock. 
INSPEC TION OE S TUDEN TS IN RANKS. ' 

At half- fa/i nine o'clock. 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT OF 7 HE SCHOOL. 
In the Stone Memorial Huitdin,, 



Annie D. Hunter. li.ilelch, N. C, Grad^ Clws. 



Charles Nicotic. Sion.r' Trite. Vankttn Rcttr- 
vation. Graduating Class. 

-The Steele Orphan.tce." 

Annie R. Anderson, quittanooc*. ^ Tenn , Class *8 ; . 

/ rt *^ei?Wn?^rhWI^/jW>?**. Pastors' Class. 

PK US UN TAT I ON QY DkMORKST MSUAL. 
HALLELUJAH CHOHU5. 

-.-I Reviewa nd An Outlook. 

Mr. R. H. Hamilton, Hampton Institute, Va,. 

Class of ' 77 . 

■My People." 

Daniel Fire Cloud, Sioux Trite, Cr,>:v Creek 
A s ene X Oa., Indian Class. 



The parties following their leader on the 
rounds of inspection of rooms, found every 
boy standing in soldierly attitudebeside his 
bed, ready to give the military salute to his 
officers and then to smilingly answer visi- 
tors' questions and show them the charac- 
teristic decorations of his room. Such won- 
ders in the way of bed-making s some 
thought, are seldom seen. Some had added 
carpets, curtains, pillow shams, pictures, 
book shelves and brackets of their own man- 
ufacture, that gave their rooms a very home- 
like air. One favored young man had dec- 
orated his pillow with a beautiful bunch of 
roses, let us hope without thorns. Hurry- 
ing from their rooms ax the bugle call, the" 
boys formed in ranks and were inspected 
by as dauntless a phalanx of visitors be- 
tween the first drops of a shower. 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT. 

The Industrial Exhibit was certainly one 
."f the successes, fuller and more artistical- 
ly arranged perhaps than ever. Tall sheaves 
of grass and grain, masses of rich clover, 
burly cabbages and asparagus, eggs four 
inches long, strawberries with three bites 
to a berry, showed something of the con- 
dition of the Home and Hemenway farms. 
Farm carts and wagons stood outside the 
door the work of the wheeelright and black- 
smith shops, whose table within was strewn 
with mysterious hooks, chains and pincers, 
and a variety of articles whose utility and 
narmlessncss had to be taken on trust by 
the uninitiated, to whom they suggested 
only thumb-screws, gags, and similar in- 
, struments of torture. Above this table and 
in the wood-wjorking department, hung 
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Knitting Dcpartme 
being ornamental as well as useful, offered 
everybody the mitten and varied the some- 
what monotonous character of its produc- 
tions by a show of hands upon the wall in 
the decorative style of an armory or the 
Church of the Eleven Thousand Virgins in 
Cologne, with thumbs turned up and down, 
and . fingers pointing to every quarter of 
earth and sky to form the monogram of the 
H. N. A. I., and other rare and beautiful 
devices. 

The Tailoring and Shirtmaking depart- 
ment made its usual display of school uni- 
forms and other suits, and shirts of all 
styles which, neatly laundricd, illustrated 
more than one branch of the students in- 
dustries. The Indian girls ,had their spec- 
ial table of nicely made and washed and 
ironed garments. The Shoe and Harness 
shops made a good exhibit of boots and 
brogans. belts and bands and the like, of 
qualities varying with the demands of Back 
Bay and vbe Plains. 

Amid the shining show of tii 
coffee-pots for Indian agencies, 
revolving squirrel-cage made < 
for the sympathies of aHolman 
for the untamable child of the wilderness 
destined to pant in its treadmill, and sigh 
for his original barbarism, unmindful of the 
weathercock pen suspended over his head. 
The Huntington Industrial Works gave a 
more hopeful lesson in evolution, the civil- 
izing of a wild pine tree; first, the raw ma- 
terial, the log, three feet in diameter, from 
the great swamps; then the round, unsea- 
soned board; then the seasoned, planed and 
matched ones; laths and boxes from the "rcf- 
fuse," strou beams to hold up the house: pan- 
e s, doors, window frames, tables and chairs 
for its uses; delicate turned work and scroll 
work for its adorning, with the crowning 
beauty of the-finial, worth more than the 
whole log from a small part of which 1 it 
was made, since laborand sjcill make value, 
Is American citizenship a squirrel-cage, 
or a temple into which all the trees of the 
forest can be wrought for strength and 
grace? 

DEDICATION SERVICES. 

,'' At ten o'clock a thousand people at least 
assembled to listen and to take part in the 
dedication of the beautiful new Memorial 
Chapel. The School choir was massed in 
circnlar seats behind the reading desk on 
the platform, the rest of the school in the 
side blocks of seats, the visitors occupying 
the centre. Appropriate hymns were sung 



Richmond. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., of Williams- 
town, Mass., ex-president of William's Col- 
lege. It will be found in full on another 
page, and will also be printed in pamphlet 
form. The noble presence of the beloved 
and venerable man seemed itself to bring 
a benediction to the place, and links its fu- 
ture to the hallowed past. The dedicatory 
prayer was made by the Rev. Dr. Strieby, 
ana the house was thus offered and set 
apart to the service of God.- The service 
was concluded with Handel's Hallelujah 
chorus, sung by a large chorus of students, 



the whole school joining in the fuP harmony. 
It was rendered with a precision and effect 
remarkable considering the short time they 
have been practising together and the diffi 
culty of training in vthe intervals of study 
and work such numbers, many of whom do 
not read music. Great credit is due to their 
trainer, Mr. Rathbun, band master at Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

It may interest friends who have not seen 
the new Memorial Chapel to hear that it is 
a very perfect specimen of Italian Roman- 
esque architecture, built of brick, a hand 
some red brick outside ^and cream colored 
brick within, filled in with brick made on 
the ground. The great arches are upheld 
by massive stone pillars, the seats so ar- 
ranged however, that very few do not cojh- 
mand a good view of the platform. Triey 
and all the wood work are of yellow pine and 
made on the place. The windows are of 
"cathedral glass" in gilded panes and bor- 
der and inner circles of graceful design in 
blue and yellow. A lighted clere story adds 
greatly to the effect, which as a whole, is one 
of most perfect and quiet bar-:ony, an at- 
mosphere of worship and peace. The room 
will seat eight hundred at least very easily. 
About a thousand could be seated there. 
A square tower one hundred apd fifty feet 
high will haveachimeofbellsandanlilumi- 
nated clock whose" light will be visible beyond 
the Capes. A spontaneous gift, it is a noble 
memorial to the benevolent man who de- 
parting wished to leave blessings behind 
him, and the generous giver who is carry- 
ing out that wish beyond any mandate. 
Let no one think that this perfection of 
beauty in the house of God is thrown: away 
upon these Negro and Indian youths. . With 
reverent natures open to religious impres- 
sions, its simple beauty not of outer adorn- 
ing but of simple form, where there are no 
shams, but every part is and does what it 
seems to be and do, we believe will have 
salutary effect. It is fitting and tortunate 
that the most beautiful building on the 
grounds, central to the front, should be one 
specially set apart for the worship of God 

The afternoon exercises were held as us- 
ual in the gymnasium, which is also to us a 
memorial of Mr. Frederick Marquand, who 
gave it in his life time to the school. 

On the Washington boat and U. S. steam- 
er Dispatch had arrived in the morning, ex- 
Secretary Teller and, Mrs. Teller and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Indian affairs of 
both Houses, Senator Maxey of Mississippi, 
and Representatives Cutcheon of Michigan, 
Hale ol Missouri, Nelson of Minnesota, Per- 
i Kansas, Peel of Arkansas, Allen of 



Massachusetts, Libbeyol Virginia and Haley, 
Delegate from Idaho, accompanied by Col. 
Irving of Kansas; Mrs. Burrows, wife of 
Representative Burrows of Michigan, Miss 
Alice Fletcher, Miss Kate Foote. and other 
ladies. Among the other visitors were Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jackson Schultzof New York, 
Rev Dr. Sabine, Mrs. Henry Rose, Mr. W. B. 
Lent of New York, Rev. Dr. and Mrs.Child of 
Washington, andCapt. Boutelle of the U. S. 
Coast Survey, Rev. Dr. Henry of Philadel- 
phia, Rev. Mr. Holmes of Richmond, clergy- 
men and prominent citizens of both races 
from Norfolk and Hampton, officers from 
Fort Monroe, Mrs. Barrows of the Christian 
Register represents also the Boston Journal 
Rev. John Harding of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, and representatives of the press from 
Norfolk and Hampton, besidesour trustees. 
Rev. Dr. Streiby. and Mr. Chas. Meade of 
New York. Mr. Robert Ogden of Philadel- 
phia, Rev. Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge; and 
the State Curators Col.Thomas Tabb, Hamp- 
ton Va., Rev. J. William Jones, D. D., Rich- 
mond, Va., Gen. R. L. Page, Norfolk, Va, 
Rev. Wm. Thornton, Hampton, Va. ( Rev. 
J. H. Holmes, Richmond, Va., Rev. W. G. 
Alexander, Portsmouth. Va. 

The opening prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Holmes of Richmond. The exercises 
were interspersed as usual with music, chief- 
ly the always favorite plantation melodies. 
The Hallelujah chorus was also repeated. 

The salutatory, which had bee a competed 
for as usual by a few of those standing well 
in scholarship, deportment and ability to 
write, was awarded this year to a young 
Omaha girl, one of the three sisters of 
Bright Eyes who are members of the school, 
two of them in the graduating class, one of 
these two a married woman whose husband 
has just gone West to prepare the home for 
her and start his farm! Gracefully welcom- 
ing the friends whose presence means so 



much to the Indian and colored students 
she gave them a very pretty sketch of her 
Indian childhood and purposes for the fu- 
ture. This will be printed by request, with 
extracts at least from other essays of both 
Indian and colored students in the July num- 
ber of the Southern Workman. 

A,pretty contrasting sketch of a colored 
eirl's childhood and womanhood followed. 
The others of which we/nave not room here 
to spe^k in detail, were/ in the simple and 
honest strain which we are glad to observe 
is generally expected olf the Hampton stu- 
dent's essays. Mr. R. H. Hamilton, one of 
the original band of Hampton singers, and 
for seven years connected with the school, 
now about to start in business for himself, 
gave asketch of his life and work since sla- 
very, and his hopes for his peoples^ future. 
Rev. Mr. Thornton, one of the roost respect- 
ed colored ministers ever in Harrpton, ex- 
pressedhjs obligations to the pastors' class 
of which he is a member. The Indian speech 
of Daniel Fire Cloud, one ol the Indian 
householders at Hampton, washeard with 
much interest. It also will be printed in our 
next number. The programme was further 
lightened by the recitation— albeit in rather 
solemn tones— of Miss Goodales verses, by a 
| row of Indian boys and girls who, in cos- 
i tumes which bur western visitors must have 
, recognized, declared their desire to be civi- 
j lized. The Indian young man who graduates 
I this year spoke for the already civilized In- 
dians, a specimen of whom he is. The vale- 
dictory, awarded like the salutatory, wass 
i well delivered by. a young colored man of 
' pure African type,' from Philadelphia. He 
gave an^interesting sketch of the mission 
work of the students' association among the 
needy in the neighborhood in which he has 
borne an active part. 

TheDemorest gold medal presented, "as* 
last year by Mrs. \. W. Demorest of New 
York, and awarded by the faculty to the 
Senior parsing the best examination in Jun- 
ior studies, was fairly earned by Susan La 
Flesche. 

The young Indian salutatorian thus doub- 
ly honored, came timidly forward amid the 
thundering applause of her school mates 
and the audience, and stood with downcast 
eyes before General Cutcheon, who rose to 
meet her with the medal in his hand. 
" Were you too much overwhelmed to know 
what General Cutcheon was saying to you, 
Susan ?" some one asked the next day. " I 
heard what he said to me." she answered, 
" but it seemed all like a dream" — a happy 
dream, to judge by Susan's face. General 
Cutcheon said : 

" Miss La Flesche : Your principal, General Arm- 
strong, in behalf of the teachers and trustees of the 
Hampton Institute, has done me the honor and 
given me the pleasure of presenting to you this token 
of appreciation. You have now finished the pre- 
scribed course, and passed the ordeal of your exami- 
nations, but this medal is not given to you for gen- 
eral excellence, but for the excellence with which 
you have laid the foundations, mastered those fun- 
damental requisites of education which you will 
most need. I understood, as I listened with great 
pleasure to your essay, that it is your intention, after 
leaving here, to study medicine, that you may min. 
ister to the physical and bodily welfare of your 
people, but, as you go out to enter upon the more 
serious and exacting work of life, you will find that 
in the foundation work of life lies its crucial test. 
You will yourself become part of the foundation 
work for your people. But I know you already ap- 
preciate how great a thing it is to be one of the first 
women of your race to go out to lay its foundations. 
You must build yourself into their foundation. So I 
charge you that you regard this as your great duty, to 
make yourself a part of this/work, to live for your 
people, to devote yourself to them for this world and 
the next. You will often feel lonely, but I, -charge 
you to remember^ that you are not alone, that in 
doing this duty faithfully you will always be with 
the majority. As another has forcibly said ; ' One 
with God makes a majority.' Beneath you will be 
unseen arms, around you an unseen strength, and 
ever present with you, to Ahold and sustain you, an 
unseen host. And I bid you, in this strength, and 
before thu great cloud of witnesses, to go forth and 
build foundations en which'your race can be built 
up securely and permanently. 

Remember that these foundations are fiat, indi- 
viduality—which makes us regard ourselves as men 
and women before regarding ourselves as a tribe or 
people. This brings individual responsibility, and 
individual growth and progress. 

[Continued on page 74*1 
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Dedicatory Sermon. 

BY REV. HARK HOPKINS, D.n. 
•' What hath God wramfht ?"— Numbers xxiii., 23d. 
When these words were uttered a great work had 
been wrought. The Israelites had been in bondage in 
Egypt. While there they had been the occasion of 
the ten plagues to the Egyptians. They had been 
brought forth with a mighty hand. The Red Sea had 
opened before them. The smitten rock had poured 
forth its waters. The manna had descended. The 
law— that marvellous law which is for all times and for 
all people— had been given from Sinai. The people 
had once reached the borders of the promised land, 
and because of unbelief had failed to enter in. They 
had then wandered in the wilderness for forty years 
till every faithless man had died, and now they had 
come again to that border, and their tents were pitch- 
ed on the plain of Moab, eastward of the Jordan. 

Overlooking that plain was Mount Pisgah. On the 
top of that were seen seven smoking altars, and on each 
of these had been offered a bullock and a ram. Near 
these altars stood the King of Moab surrounded by 
his princes, and by his side stood Balaam, who had 
been sent for from the mountains of the East to come 
and curse Israel. Already had he once withdrawn from 
his burnt sacrifice to he*r the message from God, and 
returnir.g with a blessing instead of a curse, had utter- 
ed the strange prophecy, so strange y fulfilled, So the 
people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations and had expressed the wrsh, so 
often expressed since. " Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his. With 
this the king could not be content, but said unto 
him. " Comer I pray thee, with me unto another 
from whence thou mayest see them ; thou 
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Jt see but the utmost part of them, and shaft 
not see them all, and curse me them from hence. 
"And he brought him unto the field of Zophim, to the 
too of Pisgah. Thence he beheld them, the encamp- 
ment of millions of men spread out before him. a 
nation brought out of bondage and of ignorance about 
to enter upon the promised land, and to take its 
unique and solitary place among the nations. Well 
might he then exclaim, - What hath God wrought ? 

Yes a great work had been wrought, and God had 
wrought it. Not by aspirations tor liberty, or heroic 
strivings of the Israelites had this Deen done. It had 
been done in opposition to their craving for the flesh 
pots of Egypt ; in oppositon to that tendency to idola- 
try which led them to worship the golden calf at the 
very foot of Sinai, and despite the unbelief and cow- 
ardice of a whole generation of men who perished in 
the wilderness. As in all cases where men have been 
raised from a low condition, it was by an interposition 
from without and above themselves. God had done it. 
- And as the prophet, standing on the heights of 
Pisgah, and looking over the encampment of the Is- 
raemes could but exclaim. " What hath God wrough; ?" 
so may we. standing off these heights of time, and 
looking back over twenty-five years, and also looking 
at what we now see around us, make the same exclama- 
tion Thus looking back, we see four millions of col- 
ored' people in bondage in these United State,. In 
large part they had come to be thus by inheritance. 
The system of slavery had become organic. It was 
recognized in the Constitution, was imbedded in our 
institutions, and had become so intertwined with the 
domestic and social relationship South, and with 
the trade and interests of the North, that its removal 
seemed impossible.' Still, it was in utter contradic- 
tion to the sentiments of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and to the spirit of our Institutions. Accord- 
inelv it became a disturbing element in all our political 
and social relations. Not more annoying was the pres- 
ence of Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh than was the 
constant intrusion of this subject to the politicians in 
every political gathering, and to the religious and 
charitable organizations in their counsels. It embroiled 
everything. Church and State, politics and religion, 
and scarcely were the ten plagues of Egypt more d,s 
astrous than were the disturbances and disagreements 
throughout the whole country from this cause. Of 
these disturbances and derangements the outcome was 
the greatest civil war the world has ever seen ; and 
the emancipation of the colored people. Then this 
nation took a new departure under new conditions. 
In many respects there was deliverance to the master 
as well as to the slave. The slave, whether wisely or 
unwisely was at once made a freeman with the right 
to vote The Constitution was made to conform to 
the spirit of our institutions so that it could look the 
Declaration of Independence in the face andnot blush. 
NeV adjustments began to be made, new dttlles, new 
responsibilities, new possibilities, equivalent to the 
prospect of a promised land, opened themselves up to 
the colored people, and also to the nation as a whole, 
and now, looking at what is around and about us. we 
may well say. " what hath God wrought ?" 

Yes this work too was'Wrought by God. The train 
was laid by no human hand, and the result was not 
designed. There was no formal declaration of war. It 
only needed that Sumpter should be fired on, and the 
country was aflame. The war was to be transient. It 
was to last but ninety days. But there were forces in 
the air beyond human control. Every one felt that. 
Somebody delayed, and sombody blundered, and the 
war went'on. It would not stop.' it could not stop till 
the great crime of the nation had been atoned for by 
its best blood, and emancipation was proclaimed. The 
result was thus providentially from <joA ; but morally, 
and more, immediately it was from Christianity.- It 
was from God as manifested in Christ. If Christ had 
not lived it could not have been done. Imbedded and 
incorporated as slavesy was in our whole system, it 
could have been thrown off as alien under no other reli- 
gion. Mohammedanism would have perpetuated It. So 
would Brahmanism and Buddhism. Nothing but the 
idea of manhood as established by Christ, of the idea 
of man as in the image of God, as a person, as thus 
"laving rights, and of his value and destiny as belong- 



ing to a moral and an eternal kingdom could have 
been the basis for the strong revulsion that was felt 
against the system, that wrought for its overthrow, and 
is still working for the removal of its effects. 

Again, if we look back over these same twenty-five 
vears, we may notice a marked change in the attitude 
of the people and government of this country towards 
the Indian tribes, and also of the Indian tribes towards 
trie people and government of the country. The his- 
tory of these tribes from the first is a sad one. From 
the landing of our forefathers at Plymouth attempts 
were made to Christianize and civilize the aborigines. 
They were made by Eliot, and Sargeant, and Edwards, 
and Brainerd. and others. The American Board sent 
missionaries to the Cherokees and Choctaws with 
marked success. But in general the effect upon the 
Indian of his contact with civilization as it has pushed 
him westward, has been deterioration rather than ele- 
vation. The policy of the Government in recognizing 
them as independent, or quasi independent nations, 
has been supposed by many to be a mistaken one. 
Certainly, if treaties were made with them they should 
have been carefully observed. TheyVwere not thus 
observed ;• and because of this the Mian writhed 
constantly under a sense of wrong. If we take with 
this the deceptions and abuses of unprincipled while 
men. always numerous on the borders of civilization, 
and for which the Indian had no adequate redress, it is 
not surprising that there came to be in large bodies of 
Indians a settled antipathy to all white men. and a sul- 
lenness bordering on desperation. Nor. if we add to 
this the fatal proclivity of the Indian for intoxicating 
drinks, is it surprising that there should have been 
treacheries and the most fearful atrocities on the part 
if the Indians, or that these again should have awak- 
ened a prevalent feeling among the whites on our west- 
ern border that the Indians must be exterminated. 
But far different on both sides is the attitude now. 
The Government is making inquiries and devising 
means, and seeking to appropriate faithfully -and in 
the most judicious manner adequate funds tor their 
good. The whole nation is in a measure awaken d to 
their past wrongs, their present rights, and to what is 
needed for their future well being. Indians, too, on 
their part, see the necessity that is upon them for a new 
departure, and are ready and anxious to send their 
children to schools provided for them. 

What is to be the future of these tribes we know 
not. but we rejoice to believe that a brighter day is 
dawning for them, and in view of the changed attitude 
of which I have spoken, and of what has already been 
done, we may well say again. "What hath God 
""■"ugh'ce 5tandin g on this ground, and looking 

back over only seventeen years, and then looking 
around us. do we say that a great work has been 
wrought. . . • . m ... 

Seventeen years ago next July the first prblic ex- 
amination of this school was held. and. but for the 
part then taken by myself, and by Williams College, 
through three men who were also its graduates, 
should not be here to-da/. Those men were General 
Armstrong, General Garfield, then Member of Con- 
gress, and Mr. Alexander Hyde, of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture. The school had then been 
under the charge of General Armstrong for one year 
and he had invited us three, together with the Rev. 
B G. Northrup of the Connecticut Board of Education, 
to be present as a committee. There were also present 
Dr. Strieby and the Rev. George Whipple, who repre- 
sented the American Missionary Association which 
then had an important interest in the school. There 
was no Commencement. No general public was pres- 
ent We. seven men, listened to the examinations, 
consulted' earnestly with reference to the future meth- 
ods and prospects of the school, and then the Com- 
mittee provided for and adopted a report. That report 
gave an account of the location of the school, of its 
history, of its object and plan, of its condition and 
prospects, and commended it to the favor and confi- 
dence of the public. 

The work wrought here since that day has been 
threefold. . 

And 1st. A great preliminary work in providing 
buildings, and farms and implements, and apparatus 
has been done. At that time there were upon this 
ground but two dwelling houses, some soldiers bar- 
racks, an old mill fitted up for the purposes of the 
school, and the Butler School-house in the distance. 
Now, in addition to the two dwelling houses, there are 
forty-five buildings; twenty-nine for the Academic 
and boarding departments, and sixteen for the Indus- 
trial department. To be appreciated these buildings 
must be seen. Of those in the Academic department 
Virginia Hall, giving only the thousands, cost $88,000. 
Academic Hall. $37,000; Winona Lodge, $30,000; 
Girls' Cottage. $15,000; Wigwam, $11,000 ; and. oat* 
ing the others, Memorial Chapel, now to be dedicated, 
$55000; the whole amounting to $329,000. Of these, 
the Memorial Chapel completes the circle, and is the 
last of buildings in this department that will be needed 
for years to come. Of this it should be known that 
the whole cost is from the estate of Mr. Frederic 
Marquand. It should also be known that the will ol 
Mr Marquand in relation to it was not mandatory, 
and that Mr. Munroe. who would otherwise have 
received the money, has generously and gladly carried 
out the wish of Mr. Marquand. In the Industrial 
department the Huntington Industrial Works cost 
$3looo ; the Stone building, $27,000 ; the Home farm, 
$25000 ; and the Hemenway and Canebrake larms, 
$20000 ; the whole in this department amounting to 



$20000; the whole in this department ar 
Im'woJ and the total of both, to $462,000. 

Of the Industrial department it may be said that 
no one can go through it without surprise at the num- 
ber and extent of its departments, and the perfection 
of Its work. The interior of this chapel has been fin- 
ished chiefly by the students : the same is true of the* 
Gymnasium and the Hospital ; and the work would do 
credit to mechanics anywhere If it cannot be fully said 
of this department, as it can of the sawmill m the Hunt- 
ington Industrial Works, that it furnishes the food that 



keeps itself in motion, it does that very nearly, 
addition sends out skilled mechanics 

Again, a great intellectual work has been done 
here. ' 

It was no small thing, when experience had as yet 
opened no pathway, and clamorous voices were heard 
on every side, each advocating a different method, to 
devise a system of education having fur its objective 
point the elevation, up to the intelligence and industry 
and thrift required for self-support and average citi- 
zenship in a free republic, of a mass of people, ignorant, 
improvident, and unused to the demands and restraints 
of self-imposed work. This was to be done, and yet 
: education was to be so limited as to be practicable 
... point of expense, and so as not' to disqualify by 
over education the teachers who were to leaven the 
masses. 'Such a system, combining instruction in let- 
ters with manual labor in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, has been devised, organized . and persistently 
maintained. It was not. perhaps, absolutely new in 
any one of its features, but it was a new combination 
devised with reference to a special work. This com- 
bination has vindicated itself by results, and has so far 
commended itself to the public generally that it is now 
beginning to be felt that the same method should be 
carried into our common schools as the best means of 
awakening interest, of training the perceptive faculties.- 
and of gaining practical power. / 

The third form of the work As moral. I say moral, 
not as undervaluing the religiousfwork, but because of its- 
far-reaching tendency to diminish the superstition thaf 
separates morality from religion, and which is among 
the most serious obstacles to the progress of the col- 
ored race. This superstition is not that of signs and 
portents that are supposed to relate to events in this 
world. It is what may be called a religious supersti- 
tion, and the essence of it is to attribute efficacy to 
itward acts, forms, ceremonies, penances, emotions, 
that neither spring from love, nor improve the charac- 
ter The universal tendency to do this indicates a 
wrong bias in our nature. True religion— the love of 
God and of man-is simple, rational, universally and 
necessarily beneficent. A child can understand and 
practice It. The wayfaring man though a fool, need 
not err concerning it. But instead of this we see men 
seeking immunity from the consequences of guilt by 
outward acts and forms which they call religion, but 
which can only sink them deeper in degradation. 
The saddest part of history is that which shows us so 
large a portion of our race kept down and crushed 
by the reversed action of the very powers given to 
man for his highest elevation. These powers are the 
religious nature and the intellect acting in combina- 
tion. Whatever heights man can reach he must reach 
through these. But what we see is the intervention of 
men claiming to 6e priests fostering and perpetuating 
ignorance, and, with mingled lanaticism and running, 
organizing. -in the name of religion, vast systems of, 
superstition. Once established, these systems become 
sacred. The associations which ought to connect 
ts with the worship of God in spirit and in 
truth are transferred to useless, or cruel, or even licen- 
tious rights and forms. Through superstitious fears 
property is gained and service demanded, and human- 
ity becomes a blind Sampson grinding in its prison 
house. To uphold such a system there is no violence 
or deceit to which men will not resort and think they 
are doing God service. Hence, as not only prompted 
by interest and passion, but as sanctioned by con- 
science, religious persecutions have been more cruel 
and unrelenting than any others— yes, persecutions 
even in the name of that religion which was founded 
by the Prince of Peace, and whose essence is love. 
This form of superstition, to some extent prevalent 
everywhere, could not fail to be especially so among a 
people who retained many of their heathen traditions 
and customs, and whose religious teachers are often 
unable to read the Scriptures. To enforce it upon 
such a people that industry, honesty, temperance, 
purity, truth, are so essetial a part of religion that 
there is no true religion without them, is a great work, 
and one that must be done. To this work constant 
reference has been had in the instruction given here. 
The underlying and uplifting power of Christian truth 
as the only adequate support of a pure and all pervr, 
ve morality has been insisted on, and thus the 
...fluence of the Institution in this regard has been 
wisely extended. 

As will be seen from the Report of General Arm- 
strong, to which I ask special attention, there have 
gone out from this school, thus equipped and taught, 
five hundred and eighty-four who have taken the full 
course, of whom five hundred and fifty-five are now liv- 
ing. Of these over ninety per Cent, have taught 
school. Besides these a hundred and fifty who did 
not complete their course have done good ^rork as 
teachers, and hundreds have been benefited by a few 
months or a year or two at school. Of those who have 
taught the past winter two hundred and - lorty-twa 
have been enrolled as public school teachers of Virginia. 
That is nearly half the number of colored teachers- 
employed in the States, and an equal number haye 
taught fin other States. By the best estimate we can 
make, colored graduates of Hampton taught the last 
year twenty-five thousand Negro children, and yet the 
school is still far from able to supply the demand for 
teachers. Of those who have not taught in the com- 
mon schools thirty have taught in the higher institu- 
tions twenty-five have become ministers, ten lawyers 
five doctors, a hundred have become farmers, or gone 
into business of various kinds, and forty have failed to 
make a goo j record. One-third of the graduates haye 
been young women, and among the best results of the 
school has been their infhAce upon family life. Of 
the whole number five-sixrhs are members of Christian 
churches, and it is believed are living right and respect- 
able lives. „ , , / . . 

Turning to the Indians, we.find that one hundred 
and eighty-nine who have been Here from one to five 
years ire now at their homes. Of these twenty-five 
We died a hundred and six have done very well, 
fifty-five fairly well, sixteen badly, and from, twelve 
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To the Trustees of the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural I nstitutt. 

Gentlemen: — The sclfool and fiscal 
years, to close, the one June 15th, the 
other June 30th, have been on the whole 
satisfactory and encouraging. Num- 
bers have slightly increased, but are 
still close upon six hundred; nearly 
one-fourth are Indians, and two-fifths 
are young women. All but twenty- 
three (day scholars) are boarders from- 
abroad, representing thirteen states 
and territories; average age, 18 years. 
There are in the corps of officers, and 
instructors in class rooms and work- 
shops seventy persons, teachers being 
about equally divided between the 
academic and industrial departments. 
For full statistics of attendance and 
other information I re,fer you»to Miss 
Mackie'6 report as given below. 

The work of the school is presented 
topically, an arrangement which, 1 
think, offers fewer unnecessary details 
while giving a more rounded idea of the 
whole Though many sided, it. has run 
smoothly, and with more perfect or- 
ganization, greater precision in the 
duties and relations of the business 
departments, and more careful super- 
vision, it is likely to become a simple, 
easily managed system; much progress 
having been made in this direclion of 
late years. I regret however a ten- 
dency to take too much for granted, 
and would urge the trustees to a closer 
scrutiny of the work, especially in the 
linewf the duties directly' assigned to 
them. 

I will refer first to matters that are 
special to the current year, and to our 
pressing needs, then to the Negro and 
Indian questions in general, to Gradu- 
ates, and lastly to the routine work of 
this the eighteenth year of the school. 

MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 

The completion of our beautiful Me- 
morial Chapel, a gift from the estate 
of the late Frederick Marquand, will, 
so far as I can see, bring to an end our 
system of large and costly buildings; 
for any additions which are likely to 
be needed from time to time, will be 
small and comparatively inexpensive. 

Gentral to them all, the church ex- 
presses the Christian ideas on which 
the school is founded and to which it 
is forever dedicated. From its begin- 
ning in 1868 till now, while flying the 
flag of no sect, it has done for its stu- 
dents a special religious work, the fruits 
ot which may be seen in many noble 
Christian characters, in self-denying 
missionary workers, in hundreds of 
men and women who have gone out, 
from here to stand steadfast in the 
midst of terrible tenfptations, laboring 
not only in the public free schools of 
the South, but in churches, Sunday- 
schools, and Societies of various de- 
scriptions, for the welfare of their 
people. Two have been missionaries 
to Africa. 



On the 16th of this month services 
were for the last time held in the 
Chapel in the National Cemetery, 
built during the war for the inmates of 
Camp Hamilton Hospital, sometimes 
10,000 in number. Outgrown, in de- 
cay, and in the way, it is after eight- 
een years of use as a school chapel, to 
be torn down and replaced, in a more 
convenient location, by a most beauti- 
ful memorial chapel. The liberality of 
this gift, its timeliness, and its archi- 
tectural fitness, are equally happy in- 
spirations. 

That the dedicatory sermon should 
be preached by the Rev. Mark Hop- 
kins, D. D , is also in accordance with 
the associations of the occasion. In 
1869, as chairman of a committee of 
visitation, of which the late Pres't Gar- 
field was a member, he wrote the first 
statement which brought this school, 
then in its second year, fully before the 
public. No man is better able than he 
to speak of the growth of this under- 
taking, for no man better understands 
the conditions which, from its inception 
J> the present day, have controlled it. 

king's chapel hospital. 

From the proceeds of a fair held last 
fall by the young ladies of King's 
Chapel, Bostoh, a much needed and 
most satisfactory one story frame hos- 
pital has been built and completely 
fitted up to accommodate sixteen pa- 
tients. It is to bear the name of the 
church whose gift it is, but it will al- 
ways have a special and tender associ- 
ation with a lovely life, whose last hours 
gave inspiration to the hands and 
hearts of those who worked that the 
sick of two races at Hampton might be 
cared for. 

A NEW CORLISS ENGINE. 

The Industrial Department has been 
presented with a new and very per- 
fectly built Corliss engine and boiler, 
the gift of Mr. Geo. H. Corliss of Prov- 
dence, R. I. It will supply power for 
the Pierce machine shop, with iron and 
brass foundry and grist mill to be at- 
tached, when there shall be funds to 
furnish the needed outfit, for which 
about five thousand dollars will be re- 
quired. Instruction in wood work is 
well provided for, but in iron and the 
metals, the opportunity is very inade- 
quate. In view of the mineral wealth 
of the South and the probable future 
demand for Negro labor in that branch 
of industry, this need is important. 

r TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

With a grant of one thousand dollars 
from the Slater fund, which covers 
about one half the yearly expenses and 
•s expected to continue annually, a shop 
for Technical training in the use of car- 
penter's tools, was opened in March last 
in charge of Mr. Frank Colcord who sup- 
plemented six years of experience as a 
practical mechanic with a three months' 
course in carpentry and blacksmithing 
in the Boston School of Technology 
and a two months course in bricklay- 
ing and plastering in the New York 
Training School. We are under obli- 
gations to Gen. Francis G. Walker, and 
to Col. R. T. Auchmuty for their kind 
interest and aid in this matter. Ten 
benches are fitted up completely with 
carpenters tools, aad lessons of two and 
a half hours are given to classes of 
from six to ten, including both young 
men and young women, the latter en- 
tering into and appreciating it quite as 
much as the former. The practice is 
good for both and has' been 
much enjoyed, though some allowance 
must of course be made for novelty. 
The entire Senior class of fifteen has 
two weekly lessons, sixteen Indian 
girls have each a weekly lesson, and 
eight Indian boys have four lessons a 
week. All are taught to use the hammer, 
the plane, the saw and chisel ,also the 
principles of simple housebuilding and 
how to make useful articles for home or 
school use. Blacksmithing will be in- 
troduced next year and bricklaying and 
plastering during the summer. 

The work is far from perfect; but it 
admits of high development and will 



keep pace with the demand of the two 
races for advanced . technical (raining; 
our industrial system in its present 
shape affords it an excellent basis for 
future growth. During our first year 
ten hours a day are given to productive 
labor in order to pay personal expenses 
and earn funds forfutureschoolneeds. 
From this the only alternative is the 
unwise one of charity, and we press 
always the labor course upon our stu 
dents, finding that they also gain from it 
much in skill and strength of character. 
During the last year they are taught 
the use of various tools to make them 
"handy" and efficient in the various 
exigencies of their struggling lives, 
and while in this technical training 
nothing is earned, much is learned. 

Some will apply for a higher grade 
of instruction and should have it. 

STEAM HEATING. 

For two years a Committee of the 
Trustees has been studying the best 
method for heating the two and a half 
millions of cubic feet of space in our 
dwellings, for cooking the food for our 
six hundred boarders, and for supply- 
ing the six steam engines used in the 
laundry, for pumping, in the printing 
office, barn and shops. Of the two 
sets or "nests" of boilers now in use, 
one is nearly worn out; the plan is waste- 
ful of fuel and labor and increases the 
risks. Economy and safety demand 
the concentrating of all boilers in one 
place, with only one central fire for all 
purposes for twenty buildings. The gas 
works should also be moved to near 
the same point. To carry out this plan 
will require, besides a new 120 horse 
power boiler, not less than two thou- 
sand feet of large steam supply pipes, 
eight or ten inches in diameter at the 
start, with twice that length of laterals, 
wholly outsMe and underground, to 
reach the buildings, all of which how- 
ever, except the church and hospital, 
are already piped. With some saving 
from pipes already laid, the cost of 
the new. plant will, I think, be not 
less than ten thousand dollars. The ac- 
tion of the Committee in mapping out 
and initiating the work to provide for 
all prospective as well as present needs 
is submitted for the approval of the 
Trustees and for the especial attention 
of the friends who have, in times past, 
so cordially responded to the necessi- 
ties of the school. 

STEAM FIRE ENGINE. 

In this connection I must refer to the 
need of a steam fire engine of the 
second class, the cost of which, includ- 
ing freight and new hose, would be 
§3,500. While there are §260.000 of 
insurance in the best companies on 
our forty buildings, and many pre- 
cautions are taken by way of well 
placed barrels and buckets of water 
and "extinguishers," a fire brigade and 
by watching, yet the school is liable to 
incalculable injury by fire. The extent 
of our rists, the height of our build- 
ings and the large force of students 
always at command, justify, I think, a 
large 'sized fire engine that would en- 
sure the safety of adjacent buildings 
should any single one take fire. I hope 
for "early relief from anxiety in this 
matter, and am happy to say that 
measures to obtain a new engine are 
now being taken. 

Expense and Endowment. 

The amount to be annually raised for 
the support of the school by contribu- 
tions, exclusive of any public or regular 
source of revenue.is about fifty thousand 
dollars. The annual cost of the school 
for the past three years has been nearly 
the same and I expect no material in- 
crease of it in the future. The chief 
expense is that of giving six hun- 
dred pupils instruction from books and 
in the practical arts of life, the entire 
corps of seventy officers and teachers, 
having cost last year $42,433,00. 

There is a loss or actual burden of 25 
per cent, in the $44.°°° worth of work 
for which students are annually credit- 
ed, and this must continue so long as in 
struction is as much regarded as pro- 
duction. This includes all loss from 
non-productive labor. Add to this loss of 




§1 1,000, the yearly-cost of repairs, minor 
improvements, insurance, and inci- 
dentals, say §12,000, and we have 
a total annual cost of about §65,- 
000 towards which we receive 
regularly ten thousand dollars a 
year from the State of Virginia and five 
thousand from interest on invested 
funds. The $167.00 paid by the U. S. 
government for each of 120 Indians 
meets the cost of their board, clothing, 
books, etc. Negro students pay their 
personal expenses chiefly in labor, hav- 
ing been charged last year §53 973.92 of 
which $44,085.31 were paid in labor, $4,- 
780.66 paid in cash, $2,722.36 cancelled 
by beneficiary aid, and $2,286.59 trans- 
ferred to ex-students' account to be 
paid up by them after leaving school. In 
this respect there has been steady im- 
provement. Not over fifty per cent of 
their debts are bad, 

By efforts which perhaps can not 
always be kepp up, the school has paid 
its way and is/ out of debt. To relieve 
in part the present strain of raising 
funds and togive the institution a basis 
for the future, I believe that a General 
Endowment Fund, of five.hundred thou- 
sand dollars, should, if possible, be secur- 
ed, the interest of which should beappli- 
d primarily to the general expenses of 
the school and to backing up the In- 
dustrial Departments which so largely 
give character and value to this work. 

This would leave the field open, as 
t now is, for the scholarship gifts of 
seventy dollars each, .which have an- 
nually yielded about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The constant personal effort and at- 
tention by way of visits,'- public meet- 
ings, etc., required to maintain these 
scholarships, and to make up for those 
whoeach yeardiscontinue is likely to be 
relieved in time by an encouraging ten- 
dency to establish permanent scholar- 
ship foundations of fifteen hundred 
dollars each, the interest of which for- 
ever gives one student his tuition, Reav- 
ing his personal expenses still to be 
defrayed by his own labor. Meanwhile 
our work for scholarships and other 
gifts helps in forming a public 
sentiment which is vital to the Negro 
and Indian questions, as it is to all 
questions which concern the people of 
this country. Gradually, I think, the 
work of educating the white race to 
its duty, which is the hardest part of out 
undertaking, should diminish, and my 
own personal energy and all our resourc- 
es be then applied to these "despised 
races" who, hundreds of years behind 
us on, the lines of progress, need all the., 
help we can give them, and like us, will 
always require strong and well-equip- , 
ped institutions to fit their youth for 
the demands of American citizenship. 
Theie is no end to work like this. 
Of the Negro. 

Party ties are loosening, personal in- 
terest and influence afe more and more 
decisive in political action. Reasonably 
wellassuredthatheissecureinthe rights 
he has so far attained, the colored man 
has in most of the Southern States no 
longer serious anxiety on election days. 
I think that, on the whole, the Negroes 
are less devoted than formerly topolitics, 
which are becoming the specialty of a 
few, and that our black population is 
forming itself into strata. The highest, 
that is the best third or fourth, are pro- 
gressing, gaining rapidly in education, 
property and character, while the 
lowest third or fourth are stationary 
in miserable conditions, or worse,\still 
are slowly sinking into lower depths. 
There is a large well-behaved middle 
class, who take life easily, and work 
when they must; they are laborers and 
producers and add much to the wealth 
ot the country, but lack ambition, are 
careless of the future and must be 
moved by forces from without rather 
than from within. The hope for them 
lies in the geod management of land- 
holders anSemployers of every kind 
and in the lifting influences of a prac- 
tical Christian education. 

The earnest, capable school teacher 
can botfc. directly and through their 
children, instruct in and inspire them 
to, better things. The graduates of 
Hampton and other institutions, dur- 
— ' 
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ing the last sixteen years Have proven 
this. The black race is strikingly re- 
sponsive to the Influences about it. Its 
condition in the South corresponds to 
that of the surrounding whites, it shares 
in their prosperity or adversityand has 
kept pace with the stronger rao^ in the 
growth of "The New South." 

The Negroes just now need Light 
more than Rights. In their darkness 
they are, especially in the far South, 
suffering untold evils from the credit 
or contract system, through which, 
partly by their own fault and partly 
from the advantage taken of them, tens 
and hundreds of thousands of them 
are kept in fixed and hopeless poverty 
harder to bear than their former bon- 
dage. Dismayed, they blindly seek 
some change and their restless move- 
ments from point to point result now 
and then in an "exodus," while there 
is always the possibility of some new 
development. Imposed upon by others, 
helpless under their own appetites and 
passions, they appeal to our sympa- 
thies more than do those who are liter- 
ally blind, for we must never forget 
that they are in no sense responsible 
for their own ignorance. The recent 
temperance agitation under "local 
option" laws passed by various South- 
ern states, Georgia leading, is a most 
hopeful sign. Experience has proven 
the success of prohibition in country 
regions, and the Southern population 
is largely in the country. While not 
hard drinkers, the blacks very gener- 
ally, drink, and keep themselves poor 
by the yearly consumption of the value 
of thousands of farms andNhomes. To- 
day, they need emancipation from 
whiskey as much as twenty years ago 
they needed it from their task-masters, 
but I count upon prohibition only as 
one weapon among many which should 
be used in fighting this battle. It is 
not political pressure, but moral inspi- 
ration which will gain the day, and it 
is only as the former is used as a means 
to an end that I can give it my hearty 
support. | » 

The movement in this state is active, 
and I trust for the reasons given that 
the influence of Hampton and its 
graduates will be potent . for prohibi- 
tion. By no means the least encourag- 
ing feature of this agitation is that it 
brings colored and white voters into 
friendly relations, the indirect good of 
which can hardly be over-estimated. 

The nation which freed and enfran- 
chised 4,000,000 of slaves, thereby cre- 
ating most serious and dangerous po- 
litical conditions, has felt its responsi- 
bility and has from time to time at- 
tempted to do something towards cul- 
tivating the intelligence and moral 
s~nse of its new made citizens. The 
"Blair Bill" is the last expression of 
this feeling and has failed. 

Undeniably a better measure might 
have been prepared. Too much was 
asked for in too shor/ a time, and this 
mistake gave some justification to the 
cry of "pauperizing the South." The 
fifteen millions given by northern 
charity for southern, chiefly Negro 
education, have had a tremendous men- 
tal and moral result. The three and 
a half millions of government money 
used by the educational department of 
the Freedmen's Bureau between 1865 
and 1870, was the means of teaching^ a 
million black children to read and 
write. It did broad foundation work 
for the institutions which were td^fo|- 
low'it, and, in my opinion, wise" and 
legitimate means can be found for 
using national aid against that worst 
enemy of Republics,- an ignorant pop- 
ulation. The need of it for the enor- 
mous mass (if illiterate blacks and whites 
is unquestionable; there is danger in 
neglect of them, and we who know 
what the trouble of the past has been, 
see the trouble ahead and feel that the 
worst is yet to come. 

- : Of the Indian. 

A better-public sentiment is the sigr 
of the times. The earnestness of the 
administration and the awakening of 
the people justify the hope of a wise 
solution of the Indian problem. With 
some differences as to details it is gen< 



erally conceded that citizenship is the 
end to be attained, through supplying 
its conditions, lands in severalty, law, 
and a good practical education to all. 

Legislation through which the In- 
dian may advance more rapidly in the 
next ten years than he has in the past 
fifty, may be hoped -for, and the cen- 
tury of blunders will then be over. 

There is no salvation in acts of Con- 
gress in themselves, but when certain 
important conditions shall have been 
created by the "Dawes" and other bills, 
the problem will become an executive 
one and the real work will take a fresh 
start, for already much has been done 
Wy missionary effort and by the few 
thoroughly efficient government agents 
who have been long enough in office to 
understand the conditions. 

Rights for the Indian will be assured 
as soon as our legislators are ready to 
break his bondage to pauperism and 
degradation and treat him as a man. 
Light for the Indian will dawn not only 
as liberal appropriations for education 
shall be made, but as competent men 
and women shall devote their lives to 
teaching him to meet the require- 
ments of Christianity and citizen- 
ship. Educators whose appoint- 
ments depend upon political in- 
fluence change, ot course, with the 
change of party. So far the average 
time of appointees in the Indian ser- 
vice, has been, I think, about two years. 
It seems to me that, until the rules of 
the civil service shall be made to ap- 
ply to those who are trying to help the 
Indian, no more can be expected of 
agents and teachers than has already- 
been done, and while in the past, this 
in some few cases, has been of high 
value, it is still very far from what it 
should be. • 

From personal observation of the 
principal agencies in tne Northwest 
and Southwest, I am convinced that a 
higher order of men in charge, with 
greater security as to tjieir positions, is 
indispensable, if we are to make a suc- 
cess of the Indian's expected 
chance to have lands in severalty, and 
to become a man, and just here lies the 
shadow on the fair prospect. 

The retention in the service of over 
twenty of the sixty Indian agents ap- 
pointed by the last administration is 
excellent and hopeful, and there have 
been changes for the better, but the loss 
of some valuable agents is to be re- 
gretted. 

Men, more than laws, have power for 
the good of the Indian, and men as 
much as measures should be the cry. 
Satisfactory legislation may be delayed, 
but under good agents thousands of 
Indians have been and thousands more 
may be placed on allotted lands, valid 
title to which must be sought from 
Congress till they are granted. The 
danger of losing all that has been done 
is a serious setback to all efforts on the 
reservations. Even the ration system, 
by aiding only those who send their 
children to school, affords a leverage in 
favor of education: But the trouble of 
applying this and other helps is so great 
that only the best and noblest men will 
undertake the infinite care of it, over- 
loaded as they are by heavy and vexa- 
tious office and routine duties. 

The only permanent and telling force 
in Indian progress has been one which 
is independent of the Government. The 
lifelong labors of men like Bishops 
Whipple and Hare, the Rev. Messrs. 
Williamson and Riggs and scores of 
others, including many of the Catholic 
faith and not a few noble women, have 
laid the foundation of all that is hope- 
ful in the Indian of our country. 

The work done for Indians in East- 
ern schools received a shock when 
a few weeks ago a Special Committee 
of the House of Representatives, after 
a thorough investigation, declared 
through their spokesman»that all but 
a few now in government employ, of 
those who had gone West from Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle schools, had relapsed 
into their former state, and even into 
worse barbarism, or words to that effect. 
1 refer you to the statements of Miss. 
Ludlow, given below. 

Fortunately, she had made last sum- 



mer a special two months' tour to ascer- 
tain the piecise condition of each In- 
dian pupil who had returned from 
Hampton to Dakota. The results were 
absolutely contradictory to those of 
the "Holman Committee." The re- 
ports of competent agents like Major 
McLaughlin and Major Gassman, in 
Dakota, and the personal observations 
of Revs. Messrs. Frissell and Gravatt 
of the Hampton School, confirm Miss 
Ludlow's statement. Our work for In- 
dians is, I think, stronger for the attack 
on it. An unexpected friendliness was 
found in Congress and among the peo- 
ple. The liveliest interest is con- 
stantly kept up by letters to and 
from those on the Reservations, for we 
cannot watch them too closely. 

I hope to, go carefully over the Da- 
kota field next summer. Some of our 
best results are in Indian Territory, 
where our graduates, as a whole are 
doing well ; some of them very well. 

This year's^tiealth record of our In- 
dians has been most gratifying* they 
thrive in this climate, and on our food, 
and gain steadily. There has been but 
one death. Not a single serious trouble, 
and much mutual benefit has come 
from the mingling of 500 Negroes and 
130 Indians since 1878; on the 
whole the school is better and stronger 
for it. It is a scheme for the civiliz- 
ation of two races who are both part 
of our nation, and as such deserves, I 
believe, a fitting support. "S. 

Of Graduates- 
Detailed reports are made below, but 
as their record is the final test of this 
schools' work, I summarize the facts: 

Of Indians, one hundred and eighty- 
nine of them after a course of from one 
to five years returned to their homes 
as follows: 132 to Dakota, 12 to Ne- 
braska, 4 to Missouri, 30 to Indian Ter- 
ritory, and 11 to Arizona; 25, a little 
over 12 per cent, have died. Of these 
106 have done very well, j;j fairly well, 
and 16 badly; from 12 there is no re- 
"port. This does not include 1 1 just re- 
turned to Dakota and 2 to Nebraska. 
They are employed as teachers, farm- 
ers, carpenters, blacksmiths, harness- 
imakeis, wheelrights, shoemakers, team- 
Wters and clerks. About half of them 
are in government service. A number 
are going to school on or off the res- 
ervation and 15 or more of the young- 
est are at home with their parents. The 
girls, one third of the whole, are teach- 
ing, or at home; ten have married well. 
The majority of our Indian graduates 
are steadfast, but many are fickle and 
changing. About a tenth are bad, but 
not one has become prominent in evil 
ways. 

Of the Negro Race, five hundred and 
seventy six have, since 1868. taken the 
full course, of whom 522 are now living. 
Of these over ninty percent have taught 
school. To this number should be added 
at least 150 who failed tocomplete their 
studies but have done excellent service 
as teachers, to say nothing of hundreds 
whose* few months or year or two at 
school have made them better men and 
women. 

Of this effective* force of 672, three- 
fourths (about 500) have taught the past 
winter, 242 being enrolled as public 
school teachers of Virginia; an equal 
number have, I estimate, taught in'oth 
er states. ^ 

The rest are accounted for as follows 
In higher institutions 8, in the gov- 
ernment service as clerks and employ 
ees, 21 ; farmers, tradesmen and in busi 
ness for themselves, 60; ministers, 17; 
lawyers 9; doctors 3; edil-ors 5: A few 
have not been heard from. 

Not all have done well; fifty have 
failed to make a good record. Oni 
third are young women. The intermar- 
riage of graduates and the resulting 
home life are among the happiest ef- 
fects of this work; 171 have married. 
The family is the unit of Christian 
civilization. The mingling of sexes in 
school has proved most satisfactory. 

The great majority have acquired 
property. They have voted as they 
chose, but, as a rule, have kept out of 
active politics. 



Five sixths of them are members of 
Christian churches; and are, I believe, 
leading right and respectable lives. 

They are a power for good, a leaven 
that will leaven a large lump. I esti- 

ate that Hampton's graduates iast 
year taught at the rate of fifty pupils 
to every school, 25,000 Negro children. 

The public free school system of the 
South offers a noble career for the bet- 
ter class of colored youth; we are still 
farlfrom able to supply the demand for 
teachers. Half of the year they are lia- 
ble to be thrown on their own resources; 
hence the need of practical train-, 
ing to fit them to take care of them- 
selves between sessions. 

Work for the Current Year. 

This is set forth in the following re- 
ports and descriptive accounts 

I ask your a/tention to them as fol- 
lows ; t 

1st. Report/ of Miss Mackie, Lady 
Principal, in qharge of Normal Classes. 

2d. Report of Miss Richards, in 
charge of Indian Classes 

3d. Report of Miss Baldwin, in charge 
of Night Classes. 

4th. Report of Miss Hyde, Principal' 
of the Butler Sohool. 

5th. Miss Bacon's general review of 
the Normal anil Night Classes and of 
the Butler School. 

6th. Miss Goodale's description of 
the work and life in the Indian Depart- 
ment. 

7th. Miss Ludlow's report on Indian 
students who have returned to their 
homes. 

8th. Rev. M-. Gravatt's sketch of his 
Christian teaching. 

9th. Miss Kenwill's account of the 
social side of student life. 

10th. Annual medical report of Dr. 
Waldron, School Physician. 

nth. Miss Ludlow's report in detail 
on the industrial operations of , the 
School. 

12th. Miss Cleavcland's report on 
Graduates of the School. 

13th. The Commandant's (Mr. Cur- 
tis) annual report on military matters. 

14th. Rev. Mr. Frissell's report as 
Chaplair. and Vice-Principal of the 
School on various sides of ( its life, 
but especially on its moral and religious 
work. -1 \ 

It is hoped that this presentment of 
the year's work will be clearer 'and 
more effective than that of previous 
years. 

In General. 

The following named gentlemen 
have been appointed by his Excellency-, 
Fitz Hugh Lee, Governor of Virginia,' 
as Curators of this Institution as a 
Slate Agricultural College, to serve for 
four years from January 1st, 1886. 

The last named three are, accord- 
ing to law, colored. 

Col. Thomas Tabb, Hampton, Va. 

Rev. J. William Jones.D. D., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Gen. R. L. Page, Norfolk, Va. 

Rev. Win. Thornton, Hampton, Va. 

Rev. J. H. Holmes, Richmond, Va. 

Rev. W. G. Alexander, Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Our relations with the State have 
been from the first, cordial and satis- 
factory. Since 1872 it has appropriated 
$10,000 yearly to the School, this being 
interest on the Agricultural College 
Land Scrip Fund. 

The Board of Education and County 
Superintendents have, without regard 
to politics, co-operated for the welfare 
of this work. I hope to repeat next 
month my trip of last June, giving the 
time, however, to the central and west- 
ern part of the State, instead of the 
southern. 

I found in Danville, Lynchburg, 
Farmville And Burkeville, southern 
men of botl^jarties and color making 
common cause tojaring about through 
popular education brighter days for 
this Commonwealth. 

I regret the action of a portion of the 
community of Hampton in making ex- 
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traordinary, and. I believe, incorrect Greatest number enrolled at one 
statements in support of the claim that I date, 62S 
they are oppressed by the industrial Smallest number enrolled at one 
competition of this school, which has 1 d 4te _ 573 
expended in this locality for labor, Average attendance enrolled, 596 
material and general purchases, not 
less, I estimate, than $400,000. 

The Normal School, Hyfeia Hotel, 
Soldiers' Home and Fort Monroe, have, 
as a matter of fact, made this commu- 
nity prosperous. I, personally, urged 
at Richmond, the appointment of 
the Investigating Committee which 
they asked for, which is^ to sit in 
June. 

A narrow spirit iri regard to enter 



No name is entered in the catalogue 
of a student connected with the school 
for less than one month. 



Our record of atten-lance for the present 
year has been the best we have ever made. 
Owing to the unusually fine fall and winter, 
and with no sickness to speak of either 
among pupils or teachers, the attendance 
enrolled has been as follows : The highest 
number at any one time. 628; lowest. 573; 
prises, undertaken by "outsiders," has average, 596 : while the daily average ,n the 
Seen 'an injury to some parts of the -g^T g^S 
South, and must pass away before bet- tendance not only cman £ pro ^ re ss for the 
ter information. 1 am glad to state, | stu j enti but also the accomplishment of the 
however, that the Hampton Institute ) vnr \t w i tn tne minimum waste of the teach 



has been generously recognized and 
appreciated by the majority of its 
neighbors. 

A few important changes are expect- 
ed in the corps of teachers. I regret 
exceedingly the resignation, in response 
10 home duties, of Miss Charlotte L. 
Mackie, matron, who has been the 
longest in service of any of our lady 
workers. Her sixteen years of efficient 
care of colored girls in their living and 
work, and of thelStudents' Boarding 
Department, has been a noble- contri- 
bution to the progress of/the race. 
The loss of her serviceTwitT be deeply 
felt. 

The Rev. Richard Tolman, who, 
sixteen years ago, became Chaplain of 
the School, and after a successful min- 
istry of seven years, resigned on ac- 
count of his health, but has made his 
home here, and has done most valu- 
able work, leaves this summer for a 
Northern home with the sincere re- 
grets and good wishes of all who knew 
him. His wisdom, influence and work, 
will be much missed, as will be the 
members of his family who accompany 
him. 

t ' 
Thanks 10 the loyalty and generosity 
of its friends, the School may reasonably 
■hope to pay its way this year and is out 
of debt. 

Its workers approach the close of 
another session with gratitude for the 
past and with hope and faith for the 
future. 



strength. Hampton can afford irregular 

attendance in the sch'iol-room less than 
most of her sister institutions, owing to the 
industrial feature of the school, which takes 
every student out of his class one day in 
five. 

The number of teachers employed for 
strictly academic work is 32, 16 in the 
the Normal, 9 in the Evening, and 7 in the 
Indian School. 

The question is often asked us. " vVhat do 
you teach your pupils ?" I think our curri- 
culum of study corresponds very nearly with 
what in Northern schools is known as the 
Grammar Grade, but as the large majority 
of our pupils will never have any chance for 
study beside what Hampton gives, we have 
introduced some higher studies not usually 
found in a Grammar Grade, with the design 
of opening up lines of study that a bright 
student can pursue by himself later. Arith- 
metic and grammar are the two studies by 
which we grade our classes. We accept as 
students those who know very little of either 
of these branches, if they have got a good 
! start in the very rudiments of an education, 
reading and writing. To an ordinarily 
bright scholar the education we offer is a 
thorough drill in arithmetic, written and 
mental, which for three-fourths of our 
pupils requires three years. To those who 
do complete a "Practical Arithmetic" satis- 
fac:orily in two years, we give in the senior 
year the choice of elementary algebra, or 
arithmetic continued in a higher text book. 
A very thorough course in grammar tor 
two years is followed ' with a study of liter- 
ature, English and American, also the liter- 
ature of the Bible. Political geography for 
a year and a half is followed by Physical 
geography for half a year. Natural history 
is taught orally in the Junior Class with ob- 
jects often of the student's own providing. 



as candidates for the Middle Class, but fell a 
little short, in their written examinations, ol 
making this class. The lower sections, on 
the contrary, are, as a rule, made up of stu- 
dents, who before coming here, had only a 
few months of schooling and to whom the art 
of reading is still so laborious, and the strug- 
gle .to pronounce the words requires so much 
attention, that but little idea of the meaning 
is gained. While the starting point tor the 
six sections is the same, the ground covered 
by the year's work varies very much. For 
instance, in arithmetic we expect the two 
upper sections of this class to go thoroughly 
over Common and Decimal Fractions and 
Denominate numbers, that at the beginning 
of the Middle year they may take up Percen- 
tage, in which case they are able very near- 
ly to complete the arithmetic in this year. 
The two next lower sections rarely go beyond 
Fractions. They represent a class ol students 
who acquire slowly, will probably make their 
promotion to the lower sections of the Mid- 
dle Class and eventually take the studies of 
this year twice. The two lowest sections of 
the Junior Class as a rule repeat that year. 
Thus it will be seen that only one third of 
those who enter our Junior Class pass 
through the three classes of the School with 
out conditions or repeating one year. 

I venture to say few students anywhere 
have their time more fully occupied than the 
Hampton student. Rising all the year round 
at 5.1 5. they are ready at 7 o'clock to assem- 
ble in the various school-rooms for an hour 
and 20 minutes of study. This ended, a re- 
cess of twenty minutes follows, during which 
the boys'fall into their military companies 
for inspection, and the girls go to some 
household work which is to help pay their 
school bill. From 840 to 12 they are pass- 
ing constantly from one class to another. 
The noon recess which lasts from 12 to 1.30 
has. during the winter, been the only time 
found available for classes who were anx- 
ious to learn to sing by note, and these gave 
readily 20 minutes of their recess for this 
purpose. From 1.30 to 3.45 the school is 



ation for this 



Indian School 
The Government appropriation for this 
year allowed Hampton 120 Indian pupils in- 
stead of 100 as heretofore. Besides those 
who receive board and clothing from the 
Government there has been a variable num- 
ber on thejlist of those supported by private 
charity, yhe first of November, just before 
a party of eleven returned to the West, we 
had on our rolls 142, including one boy in 
Mass. At present there are 1 27, 78 boys and 
49 girls. 

Among them are four married couples 
and three babies, eight couples having been 
here during the year. These represent the 
following tribes: 

Sioux "I 77 
Omaha 21 
Winnebago 7 
Arickaree: Gros Ventres & Mandan 3 
Delaware 1 



Oneida 

Pottawatomie 

Ab. Shawnee 

Pawnee 

Chippewa 

Wichita 

Sac and Fox 



year there has been 1 
1 shown in this study, partly, perhaps, because 
Respectfully submitted, v | ;he pup ., s haye ^ ^ Qf 

( S. C. Armstrong, Principal. \ ganization of animals by dissection of sub- 
jeets more than in previous years. When it 

came time to lay aside the study some >6|JjLj 

I students proposed to continue it as an extra 1 
i lesson, making time out of their recreation 
Normal School. | hours f or three lessons a week. This study 

I is followed by physiology, and later by 
In anticipating the school work for the ] natural philosophy for a year. The study 
present session. 1885 and 1886, at the close G f "Methods of Teaching " is taken upin the 

- Middle year, and in the Senior the pupils j££ f££ 



, 1885 and 1886, at the close 
of our academic year in June last, the ques- 
tion we asked ourselves was, "Shall we have 
a Senior Class ?" We had just promoted to 
the senior year 34 young women and 28 
young men with the injunction, "Go and 
teach one year before returning to your last 
semester of study at Hampton," and we felt 
a little uncertain whether our roll of stu- 
dents for the coming year would embrace 
more than the two lower classes, junior and 
Middlers. 

In October, 15 of our former pupils, repre- 
senting three different classes, answered this 
question for us by returning, some after sev- 
eral years of teaching, to complete their 
course and take their diplomas. 

The enrolment given below shows a slight 
increase of numbers over last year, and as 
the present senior class is about one-third 
of the number we usually graduate the in- 
crease has been in, the lower classes, includ- 
ing also the evening and Indian Schools:' 

NORMAL STUDENTS. 

9 = 9 s 

o a. 2. a. 



Young Women. 1 

Senior Class, 4 
Middle, " 52 
Junior, " 86 
Indian Sch. — 
Night " 71 



214 
Total, 264 



69 



. ' Young Men. 

2 Senior Class, 

4 Middle " 

39 Indian School, 

— Night 

_ Pastor', Class. 

50 329 83 

fotal 



412 



Grand total, 676 



practice teaching in the " Training School," 
which is connected with the Normal forthi 



purpose. 

Mechanical 
alternate witli 
year, and Civil Go' 
Economy follow each othe 



ing and 



bookkeeping 
, the Senior 
and Political 
half-year 



studies. Recognizing that the true foun- 
dation for all education is the Bible, we 
make Bible Study, a daily exercise for the 
Junior and Middle Classes, the Seniors, as 
stated above, take it in connection with 
their literature. Reading, writing and spell- 
ing, are also daily exercises throughout the 
course. 

This is an outline of what we try to give our 
students in a three year's course; to many of 
them it is a work of four rather than three 
years. The fullness of the course in the lim- 
ited time, has not unfrequently been ques- 
tioned if not criticized by those who are ac- 
quainted with it from the ^catalogue. In 
vindication of the thoroughness with which 
we try to do our work, would say that our 
classes are divided into sections averaging 
about 30 students each. These sections vary 
very much in scholarship. They represent 
three grades. Owing to the sifting, or grad- 
ing process, which is done for the whole 
school regularly three, times a year, and 
which may be done at any time for an indi- 
vidual student, whenever a majority of the 
teachers so agree, these sections change very 
much during the Academic year, the object 
being to place each student where he, or she, 
will make the most progress. Take our Junior 
Class, for example, which is divided into six 
sections. The first, or best of these sections 
is made up mostly of students who applied 



convened for class exercises, every stu 
dent having seven daily recitations. On its 
dismissal for the afternoon, the boys have 
military drill twice a week, and the girls a 
cooking lesson once a week of two hours 
length. The six o'clock supper is followed 
by Chapel Prayers and this in turn by an- 
other study hour from 7 to 9. 

When the retiiing bell rings at 9.20. I 
think there are few students who do not 
heed its summons promptly, thoroughly ti- 
red with their exertions, mental and physi- 
cal, and conscious of having well earned 
the rest which awaits them. 

To a people not accustomed to close intel- 
lec'.ual effort such constant study would de- 
feat its own aim by wearing out their physi- 
cal strength, but here is where our indus- 
trial system comes to the rescue, and 
only gives the needed rest and relaxati 
but at the same time enables the student to 
help pay his boaid bill while it trains hi 
some useful handicraft. It* is not an 
I uncommon experience to. find many 
students stronger physically at 
than at the beginning of the year, 
undoubtedly the result of the regular habits 
and plain, wholesome food to which they 
have grown accustomed. 

There have been 31 Indians in the Nor- 
mal Department this year against 21 last 
year. Some of these are in the highest see- 
to which they 
belong and have made a very good record 
for scholarship. As a rule the Ind: 
this branch of the school have done well and 
made as much progress as could be expected 
of students who do not know well the lan- 
guage in which their text-books are written. 

From the 62 Doys and girls who were pro- 
moted to the Senior class in June 4ast, wc 
have heard from nearly all as striving faith- 
fully to put in practice the teaching received 
at Hampton. All, except a few who were 
under age, succeeded in obtaining schools. 
Many are teaching on first grade certificates 
and a half a dozen, whose schools have al- 
ready closed, have returned and joined the 
present Middle Class and are making good 
use of the few months which remain in our 
present school year. 

Not until another year has passed can we 
report fairly on the success of the plan adopt- 
ed by the Trustees in June, 1884. of requir- 
ing a year of teaching before graduation as 
as a part of the Hampton course, 

A new feature has been added to our 
work this year in a shop which has been 
opened to train both boys and girls in the 
use of the common carpenter tools. We 
have hardly made much more than a begin- 
ning, but there is an eager interest on the 
part of all to whom we have been able to ex- 
tend the privilege to spend two hours and a 
half two days in the week learning to use 
tools, wh ich will enable them to add very much 
to the comfort and conveniences of what in 
many cases, are the badly appointed school- 
rooms in which their future work is to be 
done— to say nothing of what they can do 
in the same line in their own little homes. 
Mary F. Mackie, Lady Principal 



Menomonee 

Shinnecock 2 
Average age about 17 years. 
Three new parties arrived during the 
xnmer, one from Nebraska, of thirteen 
Omahas and 1 Winnebagoes, under the escort 
f Noah LaFlesche, one of twenty-two 
.ioux from Dakota with the Rev. Mr. Gra- 
att, and one from Indian Territory con- 
sisting of fifteen boys of various tribes, with 
Mr. Talbot. 

In the fall a party of seven came from Ft. 
Berthoid ahd Standing Rock Agencies. Da- 
kota. h 

Since the opening of the fall term twenty- 
four have returned home on account of ex- 
piration of time, delicate health or some 
special reason. One only, a little orphan 
child from Cheyenne River, has died. . 

As will be seen from the Doctor's Report 
the health record hasbeeri remarkably good. 

Quite a number of the new arrivals this 
year were able to enter at once on the Nor- 
mal course, with the colored students, who 
come with the avowed purpose of fitting 
themselves for teachers. To secure these 
advanced pupils from the Mission and 
Agency schools at the West, who have al- 
ready stood the test of school life near their 
own homes, and have shown special apti- 
tude for study, or for the mechanical arts, 
should doubtless be one of the chief aims of 
Eastern schools. Thus a band of trained 
teachers and assistants will be prepared to 
reinforce the all-important work at the 
West. The long journey across the. Conti- 
nent is in itself an education. A year, or 
even a summer, in an intelligent Christian, 
home at the North gives these Indian chil- 
dren a draught from the very fountain head 
of our civilization, and it is in ways such as 
these we believe, far more than in a little 
more or less facility for mere book learning, 
that the importance lies of bringing Indians 
East. If ere long they are to be citizens of 
this country, should not their leaders at 
least, know more of it than can be gained 
from the camps of the West, or even its 
frontier towns and schools ? 

An escort of one of our parties, several 
years ago, seeing the amazement of her 
JJ I charges at a rough two or three storied 
-building near the spot where they first took 
the railroad, delivered to the woman who 
acted as interpreter a glowing description 
of the architectural wonders of Chicago. 
Her eloquence fell fiat; the tatter transmit- 
ted only a few cold words to her auditors. 
On being asked the reason, the laconic re- 
sponse was, "You lie." But this same inter- 
preter, on reaching the great city, buried 
her face in her hands when playfully re- 
minded of her impeachment ot the lady's 
veracity. 

Taking out, however, the 25 pupils now in 
the Normal classes who work two days in the 
week like their colored classmates, and the 
8 boys in the Night school, » ho from choice 
work all day at trades or farming, and study 

ngs, there are left for the Indian 

""" 87, 36 girls and 51 boys- 



classes 

These, with two or three" exceptions, divide; 

the day between study and work, r \~Y 

The Indian school is grader! in seven Di- 
visions, one of these, the Third, having been 
subdivided into two sections, the A section 
reciting in the morning, with the First, Sec- 
ond and Seventh, the B in the afternoon 
with the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth. All study. 
English, reading and arithmetic, the three 
hignest classes using Franklin's Elementary 
Arithmetic. FoJpegtnners Wentworth and 
Reed's numbeu took toas been found useful 
The First Division, numbering 19, have been 
reading :Story of the Bible' with much inter- 
est^ They have used Patterson's elements 
of grammar and Swinton's Introductory 
Geography. Some oral instruction has been 
given them in United States history, the 
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teacher narrating facts and stories and writ- 
ng on the board events to be copied into 
Inote books, and memorized by the class. 

The Second Division of 12 is following 
hard after the First, using now the same 
books with the exception of the grammar. 
Instead they have sentences to compose, and 
stories to write, these to be corrected by the 

'"TheThird Division of 17 have used Frank- 
lin's Second reader in the A Section, and 
the Book of Cats and Dogs, during part of 
the year, in the B. This gives some hints 
of natural history as well as easy reading 
matter. Their English studies consist of 
conversation, letter writing, etc., varied for 
a time by simple oral lessons in geography, 
illustrated by the moulding board. 

The Fourth of 13 members read in Mon- 
roe's First Reader, while the Fifth, of 12, are 
in Franklin's First. 

The Sixth Division, numbering 7, is com- 
posed of very young children, one speaking 
very little English, others using it with per- 
fect fluency. They are reading in Appleton s 
First Reader. As a basis for conversation 
in their English class they take some ot the 
Kindergarten occupations, a friend in the 
South having generously loaned the low 
table and chairs, while one in the North 
kindly furnished the Kindergarten gifts. 
The small fingers of our Brownies seem to 
take as kindly to moulding clay, and weav- 
ing gay colored papers as the fairer children 
of Northern nurseries. 

The Division for beginners is the Seventh, 
with 7 members, some having come on y 
last fall. They have been taught largely 
from the blackboard and by means of ob- 
jects and actions. Appleton's reading Chart 
has been used and Prang's pictures for ob- 
ject lessons have been very helpful 



Tho Night School. 

At the opening of the term in October 
last, there were more than the usual num- 
ber of applicants for admission to the Night 
School, but it was found that we had not 
the full force of strong, able-bodied men 
necessary for the heavier work required. 
In consequence of this, some of the two 
hundred applications which had been re- 
fused^during the summer were reconsidered, 
but only in favor of those who were physi- 
cally able to take such positions as were 
vacant in the saw mill and for the heavier 
farm work. 

From this it will be seen that the class of 



Much of the study hour work for our In- 
dians is written out by the teacher on slips 
of paper or put on the board for them to 

need of school books better adapted 
to Indian pupils has been previously recog- 
nised in these Reports, Readers, no less sim- 
ple but more sensible; with stories better 
worth remembering, histories and geogra- 
vphies with hard words and involved sen- 
tences eliminated, and arithmetics with their 
examples in analysis more nearly within the 
range of our scholars' experience. At the 
same time we realize that only those skilled 
themselves in teaching Indians could well 
prepare such books, and if all Government 
schools were rigidly bound down to the use 
ot a single set of books, however judiciously 
compiled, they might be hampererj, and thu >., 
fail to produce the best results possible. 

Long ago Hampton answered, to her owi 
satisfaction at least, the question.-"Ca 
the Indian be educated ?' Another reman* , 
—••Can the Indian be the educator of his 
own race ?" It has lately been affirmed on 
the floor of Congress that very little can be 
done in this direction, owing to his "ab- 
sence of control" over his own people. 

From our point of view, limited to be sure, 
yet good so far as it goes, we beg leave to 
differ from the opinion there expressed. We 
have found that some are so head and 
shoulders above the majority, that they are 
naturally hailed as leaders, and firmly and 
gracefully hold the reins of control over 
others. 

This year an Indian boy in the Normal 
school, speaking English perfectly, an officer 
in the battalion, and one who has spent 
some time during his four years course 
among refined people at the North, 
has been janitor of the Wigwam, not 
only daily inspecting rooms, but preserving 
order, calling the boys roll at night, and 
conducting their evening prayers. A young 
Indian girl, who received her diploma at 
the last commencement, has taught two 
classes in the Indian school, and has had 
charge of the Winona dining room, where 
about twenty of the girls have taken their 
meals. During the summer, when most of 
the teachers are absent on their vacation 
the help of our advanced Indians Iras been 
most welcome, several of them teaching in 
school, one of the girls running the Winona 
laundry, and one of the boys looking out 
for the evenings at the Wigwam. The work 
thus put upon them has not only been done 
but well done. 

Constantly by these Indian boys and girls 
is expressed the wish "to help my people." 
We believe this thought, however crude In 
Its conception, a powerful lever for uplifting 
these children, and from what we 
have seen' and heard, we have the strongest 
hopes, that in not a few instances their 
aspirations will be realized, and they will 
go back, not only "to be ministered unto, 
but to minister." 

Josephine E. Richards, in ckarg,. 



work students -is gradually changing ; in- 
stead of the older and stronger men who 
were anxious to work a year or so, mean- 
while learning what they could of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, we have, as a rule, 
a younger and brighter class who are more 
anxious to learn the various trades taught 
here. Some features of this change are very 
desirable, and as long as the counter irri- 
tant of hard work is applied so effectually 
through the day, there is little lear that the 
overflow of animal spirits will be excessive 
enough to prevent good school work during 
the two hours of the evening session. 

The attendance has been much more 
regular this year than for some years past, 
and the number dropped— 39 this year 
against 53 during the same time last year- 
shows that the numbers have not been so 
fluctuating. 

Total attendance. 1 220 

Males (four Indians)/ u 8 

Females, 7= 
Number in school October 15. '85. 204 

May I, '86. 192 

Males. 1 30 

Females. 62 

Average attendance for year, 190 

Of the number now in school— 53 were 
members last year. From this statement it 
will be seen how large a proportion ot the 
Night School is new material 

We have had the same number of classes 
—eight— that we had the previous year, al- 
though during part of the time, the lowest 
class has been sectioned, as it was too large 
to be well taught by one teacher in the lim- 
ited time of the evening session. The aim 
is to have each class number not more than 
twenty, but with one or two exceptions 
they have all been considerably more than 
this. 



both among pupils and teachers ; and sec- 
ond, the tact before mentioned, the regular- 
ity of attendance.which is in a large measure 
dependent upon the first. 

The mechanical drawing, which was only 
started last term, has been continued this 
year. One division of seven boys, who 
began last year, has worked entirely with 
instruments and ink upon more advanced 
work ; while the other division of eleven 
has been working at the foundation work of 
elementary problems. As only an hour 
and a half one evening in the week, can be 
devoted to the subject, it will readily be 
seen that progress must be slow, particu- 
larly as the pupils have no knowledge of 
drawing before taking it up here. And yet 
results are beginning to be seen. So far. 
the class has been composed almost entirely 
of mill and carpenter boys, but next year it 
is the plan, to include also all of the black- 
smiths and wheelwrights and those belong- 
ing to the engineer's department. 

The branXh ol the Night School at 
Hemenway Farm has numbered thirteen 
boys and two girls, which is about the usual 
number. These are included in the statis- 
tics given elsewhere. We have endeavored 
to "practice what we preach." in having the 
school taught by one o( last year's Middlers, 
who could not enter the Senior Class until 
he had complied with the regulation re- 1 
cently made regarding teaching belore fin; 
ishing the Normal course. This class has 
made satisfactory progress, and the boys 
seem to enjoy their life at the Farm, al- 
though their work there is hard. 

Consi lerable progress has also been made 
in music. It is true that only two lessons 
of ten minutes each have been given, but 
these lessons have been improved to the 
utmost, owing to the zest with which the 
scholars enter into them. 

As often as weather and other duties 
have allowed, the girls have gone to the 
Gymnasium Saturday evenings lor a drill in 
marching under Major Boykin. This they 
have thoroughly enjoyed, and at the 



care enough for an education to 
to pay and work hard for it, 



rill'ng 



Owing to an increasing conviction that tnat 



time it has been most profitable for them, 
as drill in walking properly and standing 
erect are very important for them 

Astonishment has olten been expressed 
that the work student is able to accomplish 
what he does after a hard day's work. The 
only explanation seems to be in the fact 
that it is an entire change, and based upon 
one of nature's fundamental laws. It is true 
that occasionally a pupil is so fatigued 
bodily, as to be unable to overcome the wear, 
and it is also true on" the othi 



what our students need more than any 
thing else is a thorough drill in the founda- 
tion work, only two sections have been 
allowed to prepare for the Middle Class of 
the Day School as compared with three last 
year. One class is pursuing middle class 
work, while the five remaining classes are 
taking the work preparatory to entering the 
Class of the . Day School next Oc- 
tober. 

Tne course of study has practically been 
that of last year. In all of the Preparatory 
Classes, the " Story of the Bible" has been 
introduced as a reading book in accordance 
with the m u re extended work of this kind 
in the Day School. Alternating with this, 
we have used " Stories of American His- 
tory. " In arithmetic they are simply pre 



ually ambitious boy 
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pared on the four fundamental rules, which 
is what is required for admission to the 
Junior Class. In language there is no pre- 
scribed limit, but just as much is done in 
direction as possible, for in this sub- 
ject, of ali others, our pupils are most defi- 
cient. 

A great deal of attention is paid to dicta- 
tion exercises, considerable of the time for 
spelling being used in this way. For not 
only do the pupils learn correct spelling, 
punctuation and arrangement of their work, 
but they gain in mental discipline as well. 

The Junior Classes pursue the same work 
that is laid out for the corresponding classes 
of the Day School, with the exception of 
natural history. 

The members of the advanced class are 
using the text books of the Middle Class In 
the Day School, and while naturally the 
amount of work accomplished is much less, 
the aim is to have it of the same kind, and 
in two or three years to accomplish what is 
done in one in the Day School. Already 
they have had final examinations in United 
States history, common school geography, 
and the grammar required ol the Junior 
Class. 

In connection with this class, mention 
should be made of two boys who had been 
promoted to the Senior Class of the Day 
School, and who subsequently entered upon 
a four years' apprenticeship in the printing 
office. As there is no place for such pupils 
In the Night School proper, a course of 
reading and composition has been laid out 
for them, and as there is a probability that 
such cases will occur In the future, a Cha- 
tauqua Class has been proposed to meet the 
difficulty. 

The work of the Night School has been 
done at far lesi disadvantage this year than 
In previous rears. This Is owing to two 
facts : first, the small amount of sickness; 



heard conjugating a verb 
the garden, or, perched on ; 
the cows, will meanwhile furtively study his 
reader. These cases serve to show " how it 
is done." and also that our pupils are will- 
ing, literally, to work for an education. 
Occasionally one of the younger boys ex- 
presses his mind to the effect that he has 
no time to play. This, it is to be regretted, 
is too true, particularly during the winter, 
and while our day remains only twenty-four 
hours long, and while all of those twenty- 
four hours are required for work, study and 
sleep, it remains a puzzling mathematical 
problem. The summer, however, gives 
more opportunity for recreation, as the 
evening session is shortened to an hour and 
a half, and the students are not required to 
retire as early as during the winter. 

That industrial education is becoming of 
more and more importance in the opinion 
of practical, thinking men, probably has oc 
curred to but few of those who apply to 
learn trades here, but that they are worth 
more to themselves, and consequently to 
other people, they are beginning to see. 
And when they comprehend that honest work 
is manly and womanly, and that something 
besides mere book knowledge is necessary 
to elevate their race, they have made a great 
step forward. That this lesson is being 
learned is shown in various ways, particu- 
larly by the unanimous verdict of those 
who have struggled through their probation 
as work students, which is. "I've never been 
sorry I did it," as well as by the graduates 
who frequently find that it is very convenient 
to know how to do something besides teach- 
ing school. 
8 Anna G. Baldwin, in charge. 



Tho Butler School. 

„thcUnd and buildln, 
e County Officer! appol 



With the first of October came the But- 
ler children from 6 to 13 years of age tired 
of four months vacation and ready to take 
up work again. 

The average number on roll during the 
county school was 300 with an average daily 
attendance of 180. 

The children have been unusually regular 
in attendance and there have been very few 
cases of suspension or expulsion. For the 
last month (public funds being exhausted) 
the school has been a pay school, and an av- 
erage attendance at *» shows that many 



pay ant 

The longer my experience with the Butler 
the more lam convinced of the importance 
of making it more of an industrial school. 
The majority of the children will never get 
through the Normal School: Many must 
go to work at fourteen or even before and 
others are not capable of taking the Normal 
course. If therefore they could be taught to 
do something which will make their service 
valuable, there would be more ohance of 
their finding good homes and they would be 
able to earn honest livings. 

The girls need the Kitchen Garden taught 
in the most practical way; they need* cook- 
ing school that they may know how to cook 
and prepare the common articles of food, 
they need a sewing school that they may. 
learn to make ana keep in repair their own 
clothes. 

What to do for the boys is more of a pro- 
blem on account of the expense which in- 
dustrial training for them would necessitate. 
I wish, however, that they might be taught 
to do something better than drive hacks, or 
stand around with their hands in their pock- 
ets doing nothing at all. It seems as if one 
day in the week /might be given entirely to 
industrial trainirigfortheolder boys and girls. 
The trouble would be to make both parents 
and children seje the importance of the step. 
Many of the former object to having their 
children in the "Kitchen Garden Class" be- 
cause they think they are being made ser- 
vants of. Permission from the County Offi- 
cials and their co-operation in enforcing the 
step would be-necessary. 

The usual Kitchen Garden class has been 
kept up during the year and I feel that it 
has done much for the few children who are 



seen waiting on the door and table so won 
the heart of one of the lady visitors that he 
was taken up North to do this work in a 
beautiful house just outside of Philadelphia. 
This answers the question sometimes asked: 
Is it practical to teach buys the Kitchen 
Garden ? 

The older girls have had lessons in sew- 
ing once a week, but this is not enough. No 
ore teacher can give a sewing lesson to ad- 
vantage to a class of forty or fifty girls. Each 
girl needs much individual attention, there- 
fore industrial classes should be small. With 
a school as large as the Butler and with an 
insufficient number of teachers, just how to 
secure industrial training to the best advan- 
tage is considerable of a problem, the {solu- 
tion of which is of the utmost importance to 
the swarms ol colored children growing up 
around Hampton. 

Elizabeth Hyde, Princ, 

Review of Class Work; 
There have been few changes made in the 
schedule of studies since^st year's report, 
and the school work woojfd seem perhaps to 
a visitor to be exactly the same as last year, 
but each teacher can see in her own classes 
slight changes in the manner and matter of 
her teaching, and changes also in the man- 
ner and spirit of the classes that she meets. 
The pleasure of teaching lies in the endless 
variety of human nature with which the [ 
teacher is brought in contact and in the con- 
stant improvement that may be made by the 
teacher's experience in presenting the same 
subjects to different classes year after year. 
As a result of these two variations there is 
scarcely any monqtony about the work of 
teaching, even when the same subject has to 
be presented three or four times in one day. 
But though the work of teaching is not in 
tself monotonous, it is difficult in a report 
:o show where the variety lies, or what ad- 
vances are made in the work from year to 
year. 

Perhaps, as good a plan as any for show- 
ing what tne work is that is done on the 
school grounds, will be to begin with the 
most primarylgrades, as represented by the 
Butler and night school, and to show just 
what preparation is given to students there 
who enter the Normal School, then to take 
up the successive years of the Normal School, 
and try to show what influences are brought 
to bear upon the students while in each year, 
and at the end perhaps to follow our gradu- 
ate into the beginning ofhisworkasa teach- 
er in some little primary school among his 

"The^iow, cruciform, wooden building 
called the Butler school house stands 
just at the point where the road across 
the school farm to the school turns off from 
the main thoroughfare from Fortress Mon- 
roe to Hampton. Into this building at nine 
o'clock every morning, from Monday to Sat- 
urday, from October to May, the neighbor- 
ing settlements of Slabtown. Mill Creek and 
Chesapeake City pour their swarms of yellow 



brown anal black children. Some ragged 
and dirty,sime whole and clean, all jolly 
and cheerful, they come gaily in when the 
bell rings and the drum beats its tattoo for 
their marching feet. This is the raw mate- 
rial, a material- that has to be smoothed and 
worked and sifted and sorted over before 
any portion of it is ready for the great 
machine at the Normal School to even be- 
gin to work on. With a bright student and 
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all circumstances favorable, the preparation 
50 far as advancement in studies is concern- 
ed may be completed in four years. That 
is, after four full years of study at the But- 
ler, a bright child would be able to pass the 
entrance examinations at the Normal School. 
The' work so far takes up only primary 
branches; reading, writing, language, and 
arithmetic through longv division are the 
only subjects required for admission to the 
Normal School, and these can be mastered 
sufficiently to pass the examinations in the 
first four years of the Butler course. But in 
spite of this fact the Butler is not a very 
large feeder to the Normal for the following 
reasons : Though the Butler child may have 
pone over the required ground, he is not 
fitted in other respecis for entrance to the 
higher school. Students at the Normal 
School, though they take for the first two 
years only studies that bejong to a gram- 
mar grade in our Northern schools, take 
them in such a way that art older mind is 
required for their apprehension than the 
child after the four years of Butler training 
possesses. The reasoning faculty of a child is 
not sufficiently developed, nor his power of 
application' sufficiently under his control, 
for him tO\take up the Normal School 
studies even of the junior year in the way 
in which it is expected that our students 
will take them up. In the Normal School 
every student is expected, not only to take 
up a study so as to be able to recite, but to 
know the whole thing so as to be able to 
teach it. In addition to the fact that the 
academic part of the school requires adult 
minds in its pupils, the industrial part in- 
quires strong, well-grown bodies. For.these 
reasons mainly, no Butler child enters the 
Junior Class, but the advanced class In the 
Butler takes the Junior work in two years, 
and so sends its scholars prepared to make 
the Middle Class in the Normal after six 

•years of Butler training. This is the case 
with the brightest scholais. The duller 
ones more often take seven and eight years 
of preparation. This is the process of pol- 
ishing and sorting, intellectually, that goes 
on not only at the Butler but at every 
school that tries to send scholars to the 
Normal. They are sorted m'orally and 
physically as well, by the years of training 
and discipline trial they must have, but in a 
day school, the teacher's influence must be 
greatly outweighed by the home influences, 
and the homes from which these children 
come are too often influences for anything 
but goodness and purity in their lives. 
Hence, though they can be sorted, by send- 
ing away the bad. there is little hope that 
the school influence can do much to reform 
or improve where there is a strong bias 
toward evil on the part of the scholars, a 
bias often unchecked by home or r'ejigious 
influences. There is plenty of religion, such 
as it is, among both parents and scholars, 

' but it is too often a religion that regards 
more the emotional part of the nature than 
the moral, and so aids litttle in the work of 
checking the evil tendencies of these grow- 

f f in the Butler we see a department where 
the raw material -is slowly and carefully pol- 
ished and prepared for the Normal, in the 
Night School we see another department, 
which, working on entirely different mate- 
rial is still accomplishing somewhat the 
same results. But the Night School has 
certain advantages over the Butler, Stu- 
dents in the Night School live on the school 
grounds, are surrounded on all sides by the 
school influences. They are mostly grown 
men and women who have an earnest desire 
for an education. a desire so earnest that 
they are willing to spend their days in hard 
work on the farm or at the mill, or in some 
of the many shops on the place, and so store 
up money in the School treasury to pay 
their bills when they shall enter the Day 
School, in the meantime they study and 
recite for two hours in the evening after 
their long day of hard work. This hard- 
earned privilege they are by no means will- 
ing to waste, and so in the Night School we 
see the most patient, hard-working, jingle- 
minded devotion to the subject before the 
class that we find in any class on the school 
ground. In the Night School there are 
eight carefully-graded classes. The examina- 
tion for admission requires of the applicant 
simply reading, writing and arithmetic 
through subtraction, but, as many who are 
prepared to enter the Normal School are 
unable to enter on account of pecuniary 
need, and others who could enter are" at 
work all day learning trades, there are classes 
of all grades, from those so low that two 
years of work will be needed before the 
Junior studies can be attempted, up to a 
class of bright boys who are learning trades 
during the day, and in the evening fitting 
themselves for the Senior Class. In this 
Night School we see the material from which 
many of our best students are made. There 
is a certain amount of grit and pluck needed 
for doing successful work in the Night 
Class, which stands a student in good stead 
when he comes to the wider opportunities 
of the Day 3choof:\ A visit to the Night 
Classes will show any one at once what I 
mean. Perhaps the first thing to strike a 
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visitor is the fact that here we are dealing 
with grown men and women, not children. 
The air of absorbed interest on the part of 
the students is another point which com- 
mands attention. The classes in the Day 
School are attentive and eager, but the night 
students seem as if resolved to lose no single 
moment of the precious two hours appro- 

Eriated to study. Sleepiness, after ten 
ours' work, is unknown among them, 
though in the Day School, teachers some- 
times complain of a difficulty in keeping all 
the students awake. In consequence of this 
earnest spirit on the part of the students, of 
a corresponding desire on the part of teach- 
ers to use every moment to the best advan- 
tage, and of the thorough and careful 
grading of the school, it is astonishing to 
see what results are accomplished by these 
two hours of study a day. Many of our best 
students in the Middle Class this year came 
up direct from the Night School, and prove 
what good work is being done there. 

The Night School, while preparing stu- 
dents mentally, has a better opportunity 
than the Butler can have for working at the 
moral natures of those within its charge. 
The students are in the school, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by the many influences 
by which the school works upon its stu- 
dents. Beside the wholesome reforming or 
strengthening power of days spent at hard 
physical labor, and evenings of study (days 
and evenings into which Satan must find it 
'ifficult to insert his proverbial "mischief"), 
the discipline and training which takes the 
student's whole time, and lays it out for 
him, the military drill, the inspections, the 
roll calls, the religious influences, the bracing 
talks, both by .members of the school faculty 
and by guests, in chapel or school room, the 
library, with its fund of information or 
amusement, the reading room, the social en- 
joyments of the school life ; all these come 
to the night student as to the day stu- 
dent, and have their share in building up. 
strengthening and stimulating- h^s Moral 
nature. In the Night School the students 
acquire not only the learning necessary for 
admission tq the Day School, but often a 
certain moral stimulus which makes them 
helpful and reliable when placed in the regu- 
lar day classes. 

But now let us suppose that our student 
has safely passed his entrance examinations 
and is admitted to the Junior Class in the 
Day School. What training will be given 
to him, and what will be expected of him 
during his first year there? If the student 
thinks he has come to school to have an 
easy, do-nothing time, he soon finds himself 
mistaken. There is work, hard work, and 
plenty of it to be done, and there is danger 
of summary loss of his opportunities if he 
fails to use them. The list of studies for 
the Junior Year appears in the catalogue as 
follows : "Reading. Monroe's Fourth Reader. 
Swinton's Supplementary, Boys of '76. Pen- 
manship and Spelling combined. Practical 
Arithmetic to Percentage. Mental Arith- 
metic. Natural History (Oral). Geography: 
Guyot's Intermediate, Map Drawing, Gram- 
mar, " Graded Lessons in English," Reed 
& Kellogg. United States History. Scudder." 

This is the list of studies, all of them 
studies that come very early in the course 
of a bright child at the North. Let us go 
for a little while into the class rooms and 
see how they are taken, and what work is 
done upon them by these grown up children 
under our care. Reading, for instance, — what 
is there in the reading classes that makes 
them different from similar classes at home ? 
When I speak of similar classes I use the 
word "similar" in a somewhat limited sense. 
I do not think that there are classes exactly 
similar to these anywhere in the country. 
The students, ranging in age from 151023 
or 24, stumble and fail on words that would 
never stop a child at twelve with the advan- 
tages given in the schools of any large 
northern city. There is a lack of flexibility 
in the organs of articulation, as well as a 
total unfamiliarity with many of the com- 
monest words, that at the beginning often 
makes the bravest teacher quail at the work 
before her. Many times the discovery is 
made that the Negro accents a speech or 
sentence so differently from a white person 
that it is almost impossible to make them 
read quotations or dialogues in any way 
that approaches at all the teacher's ideal. 
At the beginning the work of teaching is 
very slow. Gymnastics have to be practiced 
before the reading begins, hard words have 
to be picked out, pronounced, defined and 
spelled, questions must be asked to see 
whether the sto™ or subject of the reading 
has been made clear to the students' minds, 
exercises ' in accentuation and articulation 
are practiced by the whole class, or by indi- 
viduals, as the case may require. Great 
patience is required both on the part of 
teachers and students to carry on the study 
and keep up the i merest. The reading varies 
greatly in the different, sections. The first 
reads well and intelligently, and the sixth 
reads hardly better than a child from its 
primer ; not as well in respect to pronun- 
ciation and clearness of utterance. Of the 
six sections into which the Junior Class is 
divided, It is expected that most of the 



scholars in the first two will enter the Mid- 
dle Class at the end of the year, a large pro- 
portion of the next two will have to repeat 
their Junior Year, nearly all out of the two 
lowest sections will be unable to go farther, 
but will be advised at the end of the year's 
work to give up the thought of obtaining 
more book learning. In consequence of this 
expectation and of this careful grading, the 
work gone over by the different sections in 
a year varies greatly, and though at the 
beginning of the term all the classes are 
together, at the end. they are a good way 
apart. 

Perhaps there is no branch of the school 
work which seems at the outset more hope- 
less than the effort to teach the students 
the' use of correct English. Many of our 
students, in fact, the greater part of them, 
come Xr°m homes where no pure, correct 
Englishes ever spoken. With all the habits 
of continual misuse of language with which 
they enter the school, it seems almost im- 
possible to teach them the right use of 
word=. In addition to the absolute* misuse, 
which the study of grammar and composi- 
tion aims to correct, there is also a limitation 
of' use which (seven more perplexing, and 
which every teacher has to meet andgrapple 
with in her own department. In the limited 
vocabulary possesse.. by most Southern 
Negroes, one word has to serve such a. 
variety of purposes that its exact meaning 
is almost or entirely lost, and any new word 
which is defined by a word already known 
is very often twisted to new uses for which 
it was never meant. How to teach fine 
shades of meaning in words is a prob- 
lem that comes to every teacher in the 
school, though, of course, to ti e teacher 
of grammar and composition more than 
toothers. Day after day, year after year, the 
work must go on. The plan for the Junior 
Year is to make as thorough a study as pos- 
sible of the verb in all its various forms, and 
to combine with this study such exercise in 
composition and letter-writing as will give 
to the student a practical and correct use of 
whatever language he possesses. The drill, 
in correcting general errors in composition, 
is not the least valuable part of the year's 
work. The students take great interest in 
the langnage work, and show that they ap- 
preciate pretty thoroughly their own snort- 
comings in this direction. 

Junior Classes, in both mental and writ- 
ten arithmetic, are always both interesting 
and interested. There is an element of cer- 
tainty in the fact that two and two are four 
that g^ves the mind a resting place and a 
sense of security not to be obtained in fol- 
lowing a verb through the intricacies of its 
conjugation, nor indeed in any other depart- 
ment of study. Hence, even the dullest are 
hopeful in arithmetic, and because they can 
always see their own mistakes when they 
are pointed out, are always sure that sooner 
or later they can avoid those mistakes. 
Perhaps in no department of instruction is 
the normal character of the school work 
more clearly seen than in the instruction in 
arithmetic. There is no learning of rules or 
doing things because the rule says so. 
Every step is reasoned out, and must be 
thoroughly understood before the next one 
can be taken. Of course, by this method, 
and with such minds as many of those In 
the Junior Class the progress must be slow, 
but it is sure, and the thorough drill of the 
arithmetic makes the students more exact 
and better able to follow a . train of reason- 
ing in their other studies. , 

Geography taught by means not only of 
text books, but of map-drawing, mould- 
ing in sand, outside reading, photographs, 
anything and everything that the teacher's 
ingenuity can devise for making the text 
book's descriptions vivid and impressive, is 
a study that serves well to broaden the 
mental horizon. In the Junior Year especial 
attention is paid to the geography of the 
United States. The map-drawing not only 
impresses the geography lesson very thor- 
oughly 00 the mind and. gives skill to the 
fingers, but is an invaluable accomplishment 
for these students who, when they come to 
teach, often have to manufacture the .greater 
part of their school-room furnishings. If 
they can draw their own maps they are no 
longer bound down by circumstances in that 
direction, but their power of imparting the 
knowledge is doubled. Much of the map- 
drawing is very poor, some of it is very 
good, but poor or good, the ability to pro- 
duce on paper or black board some sort of a 
representation of the country whose geog- 
raphy you are trying to teach, is an inval- 
uable accomplishment for any teacher. 

Spellingand writing lessons are combined, 
and with tolerably good results. Perhaps 
one of the most difficult parts of the English 
is its spelling, even to those whose 



familiarity with other languages gives them 
a clue to the derivation, and so to the spell- 
ing of most words, but with our students 
every new word learned ia absolutely new, 
and the mere spelling of it is a matter of 
guess or of arbitrary memory. There is no 
reason why a 'word should be spelled one 
way rather than anot her. and often habits of 
mispronunciation leads to habits of misspell- 
ing words that are quite simple. 
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During the present year a new departure 
has been made in regard to Bible study, and 
twenty minutes in the morning have been 
devoted every day to reading in the Story of 
the Bible and recitation on the previous 
day's reading. By this process the Junior 
Classes have been made familiar with the 
Bible history down to the time of David, 
and will be ready in the Middle Year to take 
up the Bible itself and graduate with a 
pretty complete knowledge of the book as a 
whole. Regarded as a piece of literature, 
and as a help to the understanding of all 
allusions that v they will meet in their subse- 
quent reading or study, there is nothing 
that can be to them of the seme use as a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. As a 
mora! stimulus, and a ground for religious 
belief.it is expected that this training will 
be of immense practical value among this 
people whose religion is too olten a product 
mainly of the emotions and of the imagina- 

Beside the Bible history. United States 
history is one of the studies of the Junior 
Year, and the interest shown in this study, 
especially by the boys, shows how truly the 
Negroes feel their privilege of American 
citizenship. They study American history 
I as the history of their country, the heroes 
of colonial and revolutionary time are their 
heroes, and exploits/of the early discoverers 
are the means by which their freedom and 
civilization were made possible. The Negro 
is nothing unless he is an American, and 
the history of thp gradual settlement and 
growth of these United States is as interest- 
ing to him as it is to the direct descendants 
of the settlers themselves. 

I have been able to give but a brief out- 
line of the first year's wcrk in school, touch- 
ing only the most prominent or difficult 
points in the teaching or learning. At the 
end of the year, a faithful student of average 
ability should find his mental horizon great-* 
ly enlarged, his powers quickened, and 
habits of carefulness and exactness in speech, 
thought or written work, pretty firmly estab- 
lished. During this year he should have 
learned to apply his mind regularly, and for 
tolerably long periods to the task of absorb- 
ing ideas or reasoning from ideas already 
obtained. His hours of application to study 
have been as follows : Morning study hour 
from 7 to 8.20; morning recitations from 
9.20 to 12; afternoon recitations from 2 to 
4; evening study hour from 7 to 9. That 
is, eight hours of mental application a day. - 
If it were not for the wholesome physical 
labor that toughens the muscles and de- 
velops the frame, few of the students could 
stand the strain, but as it is, there is very 
seldom a case where ill health seems to arise 
from overwork, but as a rule students, un- 
less already victims of some disease, grow 
stronger under the school regimen. 

The long summer vacation, occupied usu- 
ally by our students in labor at some em- 
ployment that will bring them a little fund 
with which to pay part of their school ex- 
penses during the coming term, gives to 
the students an opportunity of testing the 
practical value of the knowledge already ob- 
tained and they generally return in the fall 
with an increased desire to study and im- 
prove. The first part of the Middle year 
adds few new studies to the Junior schedule. 
A taste of English history is given in the 
reading classes, where Dickens' Child's His- 
tory is read with pleasure and profit. For 
the rest, the studies begun in the Junior 
year are completed, the Bible lessons being 
lengthened to forty minutes and taken from 
the Bible itself insteid of from the "Story 
of the Bible." 

With the second term of the Middle year, 
many of the old studies are laid aside and 
new and more difficult ones taken up. Physi- 
cal geography takes the place of the comple- 
ted "Intermediate;" instead of U.S. History, 
lessons in the theory and ^practice of teach- 
ing are taken, and the Bible lessons laid 
aside are replaced by instruction in physiol- 
ogy. To the students whose only experience 
otscience so far has been a half term of nat- 
ural history at the beginningofthejunioryear, 
this sudden plunge into physical geogra- 
phy and physiology is at first rather appall- 
ing. Physiology, is in its methods and rea- 
soning, much like natural history and they 
seem to take that with little doubt or ques- 
tioning, but in physical geography they are 
confronted for the first time with all the 
great scientific theories in regard to the uni- 
verse, and the dose is too large to be swal- 
lowed all at once. For the first few lessons 
in regard to any pf the great natural laws, 
a skeptical frame of mind prevails, hard 
questions arc asked with a view to shaking 
the teacher's reasoning at some point, but \ 
after awhile the student insensibly absorbs 
the reasoning into his own mind, his atten- 
tion is called to simple every day facts which 
tend to prove theories advanced, and soon 
he is firmly convinced that the earth is a 
sphere, that the planets revolve around the 
sun. that the air flows- from areas of high 
pressure to areaiof low pressure, etc. Ttte 
next step is to afply each theory an 1 show 
the practical working of the law in a given 
case. This is more difficult, but once learned, 
it gives the student a feeling of p^wer ore „ 
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his knowledge that is of immense benefit. 
Sometimes whole recitation periods are 
spent in asking questions, and giving answers, 
each student asking one question of any 
student on whom he chooses to call. This 
is to every one in the class an absorbing oc- 
cupation and one from which much profit is 
derived. 

Perhaps there is no study in which the 
Middle Class take more pride than in their 
practice teaching. This is not simply a ne- 
cessary part of a good education, but it is 
professional study. AJthe beginning of the 
second half of the Middle year, every stud- 
ent suddenly come to regard himself as a 
prospective teacher, and as such, looks upon 
his practice teaching as the important study f u i] 
of the term, and upon all his other studies as e nd 
opportunites for gaining material for teach- ^ . 
ing." There is a marked increase of interest, 
in all studies for this reason, and many a 
student, who has obtained the desired idea 
for himself, continues asking questions and 
receiving explanations because he is not 
quite sure yet that he could teach that point 
in his school, which is now ever present in 
his mind. This half year of practice teach- 
ing can of course lake up only very hurriedly 
and simply the fundamental principles that 
underlie all teaching and the study of the 
best methods of teaching the branches usu- 
ally taught in primary schools. To this, at 
the close of the term, is added some advice 
on school discipline and management. The 
students during this term can be given no 
practice in the training school, so when up- 
on promotion to the Senior Class they go out 
for their year of teaching before their last 
year of school, they have had no experience, 
but only the theories that they must now 
proceed to put in practice. That the theo- 
ries in themselves are a help, is proved by 
the experience of the class now in the field, 
and perhaps the more valuable experience 
of the Principal of the Butler school, who 
has had during the year two members of last 
year's Middle Class as teachers in her school. 

At the close of the Middle year, the final 
examination once passed and the promotion 
attained, our students must go out for a year 
and try what they can do with the knowl- 
edge already attained before they come back 
to graduate. ( 'This part of the school pro- 
gramme is an experiment as yet. and as such, 
perhaps it will be well not to say too much 
about it but wait until next year's Senior 
Class shall have proved whether this step 
was wise or otherwise. It is the hope 
and expectation of the school authorities, 
that students will return more conscious of 
their own deficiencies and more eai 
their desire to make good thorough work of 
their last jrear in school. 1 

There is a great step be#reen the studies 
of the Middle and Senior year, and olten 
students who have done fairly well in the 
Middle Class prove unable to take and digest 
Seniorstudies. The reading takes up stand- 
ard authors and so helps out the study of 
English and American literature which, su- 
persedes the grammar work. In connection 
with , the literature there are compositions 
to be written, so that the language work is 
not dropped, only changed somewhat in its 
form and character. The study of ancient 
history serves to give them a retrospect and 
to help them out in their understanding of 
all literature with which they may come in 
contact. Natural philosophy gives them a 
new and more thorough look into the won 
ders of nature than any study yet taken up. 
By means of experiments and piactical ex- 
amples all the laws are illustrated and 
brought within the scope of the students, 
but this study often proves a stumbling 
block to students who have done fairly well 
so far. The girls, especially, lacking the 
boys' practical experience in regard to .the 
working of physical laws, are very apt to feel 
discouraged and unequal to the exertion 
necessary for mastering difficult points. How- 
ever, when the theories are once mastered, 
and their practical working once proved and 
made certain to the minds of all, there is no 
lack of interest on the part of any and a 
new line of thought and interest is opened 
to all who finish the year's work in nat- 
ural philosophy. 

In political science too, the work is on 
an entirely new field, and the facts to be 
dealt with are facta out of the reach of 
most of the students. The teacher has not 
only to teach them to reason from known 
facts, but in many cases to gather the facts 
and help out the students' reasoning. The 
study of economic laws require a kind of 
reasoning upon a class of facts that puzxle 
/ the minds to which these things are totally 
\ unfamiliar. The study of political science, 
too often seems to the girls entirely useless 
so that their interest flags as soon as any se- 
rious difficulties present themselves. To 
. the boys the study seems useful and desira- 
ble but they can follow only a little way on 
account of the often abstruse reasoning that 
leads up to the conclusion. Only the prin- 
cipal and best proved theories are taken up. 
Much of, the time is spent on. the study of 
the relations of capital and labor, the dis- 
cussion of the main arguments for free trade 



and protection, the study of money, banking 
and credit. The government of the United 
States is studied in detail and this year the 
class has been taking up briefly the study of 
the principal European governments compar- 
ing them with the government of the United 
States. The year's work in Political Science is 
is but theopeningof a door through which lew 
of our students ever pass, but by means ol 
which additional light is thrown upon their 



Perhaps the feature of the Senior year is the 
'ractice Teaching in connection with work 
n the training a school, where every stu- 
ent in the Senior Class is obliged to teach a 
ty of lessons under the eye of a care- 
trained teacher who criticizes at the 
:he student's work. The training school 
branch ol the Butler which occupies 
m in oneof the Normal School buildings, 
t are classes of all gcades, from the 
grown boys and girls whdfcze preparing for 
admission to the Middle tfjps at the end of 
the year.Mown to the babies who are just 
learning to read "I see a cat," off of the 
blackboard. Here a practical familiarity 
with the method is added to the theories 
which the students learn in the crass room 
and when they graduate they have gained 
much experience of thorough, orderly 
methods of school work. The mistakes, in- 
to which they may have fallen whi n sent 
out to teach at the end of the Middle year, 
are pointed out. and they are given an op- 
portunity to correct them and form new and 
better habits of work before taking their fi- 
nal leave of the institution. 

The moral training of this. last year in 
school is rounded out after commencement 
by three weeks during which the Senior 
give up almost all their other school work 
and devote four periods a day to the study 
of methods. This Institute has heretofore 
been conducted by specialists invited from 
the North, but this year the work will be 
shared among the regular teachers. Thus 
when our graduates go outfrbm their Alma 
Mater, the uppermost thing in their minds 
is'lhe profession upon which they are about 
to enter. The whole school course leads up 
to it, and at the end, particularly, everything 
else makes way for it. 

In this brief leview of the school work I 
have been unable to touch on many of the 
influences that the school brings to bear 
upon its students, but I must not leave un- 
nientioned one means by which the student 
enlarges at will his own mental horizon. All 
the work mentioned so far is compulsory, 
every student must do it or he win not re- 
ceive his diploma. In the crowded lives, 
there seems sometimes cause for wonder 
that the students do as much reading as 
they do outside of their required work. In 
he library alcoves, the well thumbed books 
hat adorn the shelves show what work is 
being done by some of the students volun 



tarilv for their mental improvements. Look 
at the worn bindings of the books in the 
history alcove, see how the popular biogra- 
phies, particularly those of great Americans 
are read until they are ready to fall from 
their covers. In natural history the books 
that we possess do not begin to meet the 
demands of the students, and this year a 
number of books loaned by the teacher in 
that department have been devoured with 
eager interest. Fiction, too, is read in large 
quantities ; the taste in that direction 
is to be improving and I think a better 
1 of books has been read this year than 
ever before. Standard works by good au- 
thors are rather taking the place of the 
trashy works, owing to the care of the libra- 
rian in calling attention to the better class 
of fiction. Ben Hur. Ramona, the Prince 
and the Pauper, George Eliot's works; these 
are partly taking the place of T. S. Arthur 
and his like. The reading room too is much 
patronized and the giving of news items in 
the morning by the students themselves has 
caused a considerable run on the daily pa-, 
pers. The ' monthly magazines are read 
more than ever before and the finely illus- 
trated articles in Harpers' and the Century 
are of great use to the geography students. 

These briefly given notes on the academic 
work, take up simply the outline of the 
work. Its main points and the desired and 
expected effect of each year of the course 
are all that can be taken up in a report like 
this. For the proof that the work is of some 
value to the students who enter and pass 
through the school, and to their people as 
well, we can only point to the long list of 
graduates who have gone out from among 
us and are teaching successfully, or at least 
acceptably, in all parts of the South, about 
half in Virginia. That the school is nc 
perfect, the graduates themselves show, bi 
that it has done much, and will in all probi 
bility do more, toward enlightening the i| 
norance of the Negro race, is a statement 
that few, even of its enemies, could deny. 

Alice M. Bacon.— Teacher. 



The Indian School. 
The value of a Report from the Indian 
school at Hampton ought perhaps to depend 
upon the comparison as well as the record- 
ing of facts— upon conclusions no less than 
conditions. Indian education has thus far 
been largely experimental in its methods as 
well as in its results. There are signs that 
the time has come for these scattering ex- 
periments to crystallize into a system— in- 
dications such as the proposal, in Congress 
and elsewhere, to secure a convention of 
Indian school teachers and superintendents, 
for discussion and comparison of views. Any- 
thing which will tend to unify and codify 
the special knowledge and experience gain- 
ed by a few. and to create a standard which 
all who teach in Indian schools shall be ex- 
pected to reach, will largely benefit the In- 
dian. 

AT -HAMPTON we all make a study of In- 
dian nature, and of the processes by which 
it may be developed and hardened into 
character. As a bright half breed remarked 
the other day. "It takes time to build up a 
man\character. It's like building a ste?m- 
boat-^lhere are a lot of little things— it's a 
long job- but when the machinery is'all 
right, the boat runs easy." The whole dis- 
cipline and training of the school* furnish 
so many sets of hammers working ceaselessly 
at the building of the ship— testing and 
strengthening every part. The most practi- 
cal morality is closely connected with re- 
ligion in the teaching of the school. The 
Indian is easily accessible on the religious 
side, he is reverent and imaginative; and 
being also fairly logical and honest with 
himself, thorou&fily believes that a change 
of life is as essential as a "change of heart." 
There is little doctrinal teaching; the aim is 
to lay down the broad principles and teach 
the great historic facts of Christianity. 

This work is carried on upon all days and 
all occasions; at the opening of school, 
morning and afternoon'; at morning prayers 
forthe whole school; at the brief "family 
prayers" for boys and girls just before re- 
tiring; at the Thursday evening- meeting; at 
church two or three times on Sunday, and, 
perhaps best of all. at the Indian Sunday 
school, where the "new" boys and girls use 
the Dakota Bible and are taught in their 
own tongue, through an interpreter. The 
two most advajjsed classts in the Indian 
school use this year the "Story of the Bi- 
ble" as a regular reading book, with very 
happy results; another class has studied the 
"Hampton Hymnal," a part of the term, 
getting a grasp upon the meaning of words 
and phrases which hid before brought to 
them only vaguely sacred associations. By 
the effort and influence of teachers the ele- 
ments of duty, if not of religion, are made 
more or less a part of every lesson. 

The study or English is the most char 
acteristic and interesting on the Hamptor 
schedule. There must be more or less Ian- 
gunge work in every class — even in arilhme 
tic — but in its systematic development as : 
study, as far as my observation- extends 
Hampton is somewhat unique. In the West- 
ern schools which I have seen, this valuable 
and various drill does not by any means as- 
sume the importance which we give to it here. 
The poorer ones attempt to teach Indian 
children to read and write English exactly 
as they would teach white children — and the 
result is a mechanical reading by rote, with 
almost no attempt to grasp the sense. If 
the children are to have any idea what they 
are reading, it must be literally translated 
into Indian ! We aim to give them from 
the first the use of the English language -to 
make it a flexible instrument in their hands 
—and we work up to this by successive 
steps, making each one as far as isjiossible, 
sy and comprehensible to them. 
The first step, as it is found in the lowest 



divisions, is the teaching of a great -number 
of words, by simple object lessons and the 
acting out of verbs. The articles are taught 
along with the nouns, the personal pronouns 
with the verbs, adjectives by comparison of 
objects, and there is soon evolved the sim- 
ple sentence— such as "I see the alack cat" 
— all of which may be expressed in dumb 
show. The use of the relatives, interroga- 
tives, etc.. is more abstract — but it may be 
brought out with a little ingenuity. 

The next step is usually the formation 
and memorizing in various forms — interro- 
gative, negative, etc. — of easy letters and 
conversations. Construction is very diffi- 
cult for the Indians. English syntax is whol- 
ly unlike their own— an J we have found no 
better way to bridge over the gap between 
words and sentences than by familiarizing 
ear and tongue with a great number of or- 
dinary combinations, before requiring them 
to make any for themselves. 

When they can carry on, unaided, a fair 
conversation, the work is changed to drill 
in grammar or regular English composition. 
Picture-lessons, stories read and written out 
from memory, and oral lessons in- geogra- 
phy and natural history, are valuable means 
to the latter. This is the sort of work done 
this year in the Second Division. The study 
of English grammar does not usually begin 



until we reach the First Division, represent- ~™ 
ing about three years' work; although sim- 
ple drill in recognizing narne-words, action- 
words, etc.. may come earlier in the course'. 
There is a good deal of originality in the 
methods used by different teachers at every 
step— and even grammatical dry bones are 
clothed upon with fancy and humor. 

Two somewhat foreign elements have 
made themselves felt in the Indian school 
this year, and especially in the language 
work. The half-dozen - little children, be- 
tween the ages of six and ten years. learn 
to talk very much more rapidly and easily 
than their elders, while they are of course 
left behind in mathematical and other 
studies requiring mental grasp. This diffi- 
culty in grading has led to the formation of 
an "infant class." who are "drawn out" by 
certain of the Kindergarten mtthods and 
who use the Kindergarten gifts and occupa- 
tions. We have also an appreciable -num- 
ber of boys and young men who have asso-. 
dated with the whites and speak English ' 
with readiness, but who read and write it 
little or not at all. The methods described 
are of course unsuited to their needs, and a 
distinct grade in English will no doubt be' . 
established for their benefit. 

The ct asses in reading of course in- 
clude a great deal of language work, as our 
pupils milst be taught to recognize a word 
bv sounrfand by sense, as well as by sight. 
We teacfi the word as a whole and do not 
leave it until the pupil can read, write and 
ecessarily a slower process 
than that of learning to read in a known 
tongue. We use Appleton's chart this year 
the lowest grades, and at least three sets 
of readers — none of them entirely satisfac- 
tory for the use of grown men and women, 
A great deal of time and energy is expend- 
ed in the effort to secure the proper pitch 
of the voice and a distinct pronunciation. 
There are some sounds in English— the r 
and the t/i, for instance— which are almost 
impossible of articulation by the Indian 
tongue. The early stages of the work pre- 
sent other stumbling blocks, such as the 
rising inflection at the end of a question- 
unknown in Dakota. The Indians write 
easily and beautifully as a rule: and constant 
practice in written lessons makes them good 
spellers. 

In Mathematics the Indians excel. 
Their work is usually accurate, but in analy- 
sis they are weak, from lack of confidence 
in their English. We do not use the Grube 
method to any considerable extent, except 
in the "infant class," successfully taught by 
an Indian girl graduate of Hampton. Les- 
sons in number seem fitted to very young 
minds, and to demand a free use of lan- 
guage to interpret them. Young men who 
have been in school but a few months read 
numbers up to billions, and work in addition 
and subtraction. They are able to master 
the four simple rules, on an average, within 
two years. Our First Division has begun 
on the work of the Junior class in fractions 
d the Indians are usually up to the math- 
ematical standard of admission to the Nor- 
mal School, before they are at all able to 
keep up with English speaking classes in 
English studies. , 

Geography is the class of culture par 
excellence ! Hampton introduces prinjary 
work in geography very early irtf her 
course, teaching it with the globe,' the 
sand-table and the blackboard — for its 
effect in enlarging the ideas as well as in 
stimulating the power of expression. Later 
on. it affords endless resource and variety 
of- occupation to the developing mind of the 
Indian. The First Division has spent the 
entire year on North America. They can 
not only name, locate and spell all the cap- 
itals and principal cities of our States and 
Territories, but they have a good general 
idea of the form of government, products, 
commerce, and people of the country in 
which we live. This is educational in a broad 
sense of the word. 

The study-hour should not be over- 
looked in a resume of our opportunities and 
successes. A boy who was asked why he 
valued the Eastern school more highly than 
the Western, replied, "Because we have 
study-hour at Hampton !" Hampton's long 
evening study-hour is quite an institution — 
varying somewhat from the evening work 
at Carlisle, or at anv other Indian school 
with which I am acquainted. It is worth 
while to observe here the close application 



of the Indian and his capacity for indepen- 
dent study. I am not sure but that it would 
be well to tax this capacity more, severely 
than we have usually done. A lirge P r0 ' 
portion of oral teaching, and the incessant 
effort to make each lesson spontaneous and 
interesting may easily lead the enthusiastic 
teacher to do most of the work nerself. The 
dryer or more mechanical teachings some- 
times the learner's better mental disfciftline I 
I think however, that we err, if at all, on the 
right»ide. when we meet the demonstra- 
tive aydian a little more than half way. 

The Indians, in the Normal School — 
a larger number than ever before— have 
proved themselves, on the whole, to be cap- 
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able of using their advantages. Mentally, 'CO gown, made every stitch by her own 
there are many of them equal to completing hands, "button holes and all," to the girl 
this or indeed a much higher course, but the | Senior, daintily sewing on her taste- 
ambition to graduate and the devotion to ' ul dress of white nun's veiling for 
hard study is not always so strong as we | tnc "Senior party," they all take a whole- 
could wish. At about this stage the old .dif- I some interest in "looking pretty" and enjoy 
ficulty about language comes up again in a tne well-deserved smile or word of praise. 
(' new form which is doubly discouraging. ■ All learn to make and mend every needful 
We naturally use with beginners the simp- I article of woman's wear, and to sew well 
lest and most conversational English, and both 'by hand and machine. That the In- 
• after three years or thereabouts, when the 
young Indian has fairly mastered this 
everyday speech, he Suddenly discovers that 
there is another English language which is 
wholly beyond him— the English of the 
books! The first sentence which meets 
your eye in the book or newspaper at your 
elbow, contains at least three or four words 
which are not in his vocabulary and to whose 
meaning he has no possible clue. I take 
one at hap-hazard; "I am aware that the 
mere external cast of any particular time or 
place furnishes a very inadequate basis train 
which to generalize the future." "Is this, 
too. English? Then I am no nearer under- 
standing it than I was three years ago," 
'' thinks the thoroughly puzzled Junior, who 
had once fondly imagined that he "knew 
English." ^ 

Lessons in Vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic have been encouraging features of the 
school work this year. Strangers are apt to 
smile when we speak of our "musical * 
dians"— but prejudice to the contrary 
withstanding, they have proved themselves 
apt and interested pupils. Mr. Rathbun 
has given singing lessons twice a week to 
the whole morning school and reports en 
thusiastically upon their quickness and pro. 
gress in part singing. About twelve boys 
and girls are learning the parlor organ and 
two or three have shown decided talent, 
i Some can play already, with a good degree of 
correctness, the hymns and other parts of a 
church service. This training will be of 
great value to them at home. 

The boys' trades and the girls' house- 
hold industries are considered by the au- 
thorities equally important with their ad- 
vantages in school, although they are not 
always placed on a .level with them by the 
students themselves. This is a matter of 
slow growth. It is not unusual, however 
for a young man who has done fair mechan- 
ical work for several years, to develop with 
comparative suddenness a love for and 
mastery of his trade. "John has made a 
long step forward this year," says the head 
of the Indian Training Shops of one of his 
carpenters. "He Mnii about his work and 
goes ahead without waiting for orders; if he 
can't make it come out right one way he 
will in another. He asked me the other 
day if I was going to put upany smalkframe 



houses this summer. I saw'he' wanted the 
. job, and I think he is capable of uking 
charge of it. If he stays out his time, he 
will not only be a good carpenter, but able 
to give instruction. 

Of another he says: "He will do just what 
and how you tell him, and then he will stop, 
and fold his hands and wait for directions." 
Ambition and pride in their work are qual- 
ities which need* to be developed in our In- 
dian apprentices. They are doubtless dor- 
mant in the Indian nature, and ought to be 
strongly awakened. When a boy who has 
been here but a few months is eager to write 
to his father, "I can make a tin cup,* or 
another diffidently but proudly hopes you 
will notice the table he has made for the 
office— "all myself"— it is a good sign of 
progress. 

The carpenter's trade is most popular 
among the boys. It is«fclso the most gen- 
erally serviceable to them at home, and this 
shop has the larger proportion of workers. 
Some of the boys on Ihe farm have applied 
for further opportunities' to plow, and per- 
form some of the more important farm ope- 
rations. 

A new feature of the industrial work this 
spring is a school of Technology, where 
classes of.girls and small boys learn the 
elements of carpentry, or the useful art of 
"how to be handy about a house." 

The girls at Winona have made their 
usual progress in domestic arts. They keep 
their rooms, as a rule, in excellent order, and 
they are more prettily arranged this year 
than ever before, owing to the amount of 
simple decorative work done by the girls in 
their "Fancy-work Class." "Scrubbing-day" 
is apparently the happiest of the week, an<r 
it is delightful to see them, in rolled-up 
sleeves and tucked-up dresses, laughing and 
singing over their back-breaking task. The 
laundry work is beautifully done by even 
the smallest among them, and when each 
brings her pile of clean clothes, washed, 
ironed and mended, for inspection on Fri- 
day evening, the white, even piles would put 
to shame many a professional laundress. 
There is no shirking; even the sheets are 
as smooth as pocket handkerchiefs. 

The sewing-room turns out a vast amount 
of work in the course of the year. The girls, 
as might be expected, take a true, feminine 
satisfaction in this department. From the 
recent comer, with her plain, straight cal- 



peculiarly dext 

their fingers is proven not onto by their 
highly ornamental work in beads and por- 
cupine quills, but by their extreme aptness 
at all the prevailing fashions of art needle- 
work, from the simple outline stitch to the 
difficult "K'.nsington embroidery." Their 
two years in the Fancy-work Class has pro- 
duced son e highly successful results. 

Cooking lesson/ are popular among the 
girls and most ofthem can make good bread 
and are in a fairway to become accomplish- 
ed queens of the kitchen department, which 
is by no means to be neglected in the homes 
of the future. 

Social like among our Indians centres 
at Winona, and there is a great deal more 
of it than at most schools. The freedom 
and individuality of our girls' lives, outside 
of school hours, is somewhat striking, and 
requires a wise oversight to keep it from 
degenerating into carelessness. Each girl 
preserves her independence through the pos ■ 
session of a room, which is shared with one 
or occasionally with two friends; each makes 
her own clothes— chooses them so far as she 
is able— washes and irons and mends for 
herself, and is taught responsibility fur and 
pride in her personal belongings.' During 
play hours much liberty is allowed; and 
while one will curl herself up in a corner 
with a book and another devote every lei- 
sure moment to practice on the parlor or- 
gan, most want to be out-of-doors whenever 
the weather will possibly allow it; and for 
that matter, the rain is a purely artificial 
barrier, which they must be patiently 
taught to heed. 

There are various friendships and parties 
and digues among the girls, as a matter of 
course. There is also a social element in 
the form of several organized societies- 
such as the "Lend-a-Hand Club" among 
the older girls and the "Sisters' Club" for 
the little ones. The first holds its separate 
meeting once a month. ' The girls hold a 
weekly prayer-meeting among themselves, 
led byone of their number. The Fancy- 
occasion of a pleasant 



the quiet half hour after study hour, whei 
the "Wigwam Father" meets the boys t< 
settle their little difficulties or listen to thei 
confidences, to tide over a hard lesspn o 
give a bit of needed advice. Then come thi 
brief evening prayers, conducted by them 
selves — there is a simple, touching littlr 
prayer, the deep masculine voices sing i 
verse of a hymn -then a clatter of boot: 
and a hubbub of voices and good-night ! 

The little boys, twelve in number, roon 
in Division A, under the care of a house 
mother of their own. They are about as ir 
repressive as most youngsters of their ages 
— and probably no more so ! 

The Cottages, to the number of six. are 
more home-like than ever, and more a set- 
tied feature of Indian life at Hampton 
Cheerful with children, bright with books 
and pictures and music, always neat and 
attractive, they put a pleasant picture of 
domestic life before our young men and 
young women. We hope that they may 
prove an "object lesson" in home-making 
not c .nly to those who live in them, but to all 
who live within the circle of their influence. 
< Elaine Gooimle. Teacher. 



are the social events of 
nonth the boys are in- 
an evening with the 
diversified by games, 



work Class 
little reunion. 

Saturday nigh 
the week. Twice 
vited to Winona 
girls— an evenin L 

marching, conversation, or literary and 
sical exercises. The un-learning of Indian 
etiquette, and the establishment of easy yet 
not too familiar relations between our young 
— tn and young women,' is considered an 
portant lesson, only to be learned by a 
guarded but natural and pleasant inter- 
course. The boys and girls meet at the 
table, for half an hour, if they choose, on 
Sundays; upon Saturday evenings and holi- 
days and ofi such rare and joyful occasions 
as the annual "Indian picnic." The result 
seems to justify the experiment; at any rate 
their manner toward one another gradually 
grows to be nearly all that could be di ' 
Tt may here be mentioned that the 
is a ceremonious being, given ro son 
cial virtues in a high degree, and tl 
adapts himself with considerable ease to 
customs and manners which are strange to 
him. The true Indian — an instinctive gen- 
tleman — is seldom embarassed or awkward 
in society. The debates, recitations, songs 
and dialogues of our "literary" meetings are 
good practice as well as good fun, and in- 
tended as such. They are sometimes ar- 
ranged by teachers and often chosen by the 
performers themselves. 

Life at the Wigwam has its features of 
interest. The boys' rooms, as disclosed at 
the "Sunday morning inspection," display 
a good deal of the taste and character of 
their occupants. We discover here a lover 
of poetry; there, an amateur on the violin; 
again, an eye for pictures or decoration, or 
an original artistic talent The Wigwam 
reading room, planned apd furnished last 
year by teachers and friends, has become 
an established means of quietly influencing 
the boys as well as of instruction and enter- 
tainment. It is a very attractive corner, in- 
deed, with its plants- and draperies, its pic- 
tures, iu organ, its well-filled book shelves 
and various Itnick-knacks— quite an oasis in 
the desert of bare floors and hard benches. 
And when these benches are covered with 
groups of boys, playing checkers or "Fish- 
Pond," reading the newspapers, talking and 
laughing — never boisterously; and a group 



Report on Returned Indian Stu- 
dents. 

Since 1880, 203 Indian students have been 
returned from Hampton to their various 
homes in the West, chiefly to Dakota Terri- 
tory, Thirteen of these have left so recent- 
ly that ho report can yet be made upon 
them, though wc have heard pleasantly of 
their safe arrival and good intentions. ' Of 
the remaining 190, the details of volumin- 
s may be condensed into 
■hich gives to dry statis- 
tics their one charm, of brevity and clear- 
ness. Arranging the various grades of suc- 
cess on the one side, and on the other, the 
number of each that have been — most of 
them not continuously — in Government em- 
ploy, with the totals set side by side for 
convenience of comparison, it will not be 
difficult to judge of their significance in con- 
nection with the statements recently made 
n Congress that not one of all the returned 



the tabula 



Indian students had been found who had 
not gone back to their original barbarism and 
worse, except a few who were employed by 
the Government. P ' ' 

Omitting the thirteen just gone back, 
there have been returned from Hampton : 

To Dakota, 132; Indian Territory. 30 : 
Nebraska, 12; Arizona, 11; Wisconsin. 4; 
Onondaga Reserve, New York,-i. \ 

RECORD. 



Vcrrwell. 7 
PilrlF y. 
Badly. n 
Rrlroblk-t 1 
Unacc't lor 1 



Of the 190, 19 have died, of whom I had 
done badly. 3 very finely, and the rest fairly, 
generally as well as possible in their feeble 
state. The tribes represented. Miss Rich- 
ards has elsewhere enumerated. Half of 
those from Indian Territory were our first 
students, the St. Augustine prison- 



there was work for them." " It would 1 not 
only .benefit the Indian, but be a difcet sav- 
ing to the Government itself, in hundreds 
of articles that now have to be condemned 
and thrown away for want of repair Shops." 
It takes a Congressional Committee to ar- 
gue. " Indians go back to barbarism unless 
we give them a chance to use what they 
learn, therefore let us take away their 
chance to learn also." 

But our tables do not give the logicians 
even this ground to stand on. They show 
that while few more than a quarter have 
ever been in Government employ, over half 
have done very well, and over four-fifths 
very well or fairly well. Like other young 
people— like most people indeed— they 
want some encouragement in beginning a 
difficult new life. A good agent can give 
them this, even without Government em- 
ployment—better of course with it. Such 
encouragement the sixty-nine on our Honor 
roll not in^Governmcnl employ, have, not 
lacked. All-are at work except a few dis- 
abled by illness. A few are clerks in posi- 
tions obtained for them by the agent off the 
reservation, some are attending school on or 
off the reserve, several have returned to 
Hampton for a further course. The girls 
are useful in tlujir parents' home or their 
own. Eight have /married well : one a fel- 
low student from/ Hampton. One of the 
boys is a useful tfcacher in a mission day 
school, his salary iaid by a full blood Indian 
Episcopal minister who supports himself by 
his own hands, and gives away much of his 
own small stipend. By far the most of the 
boys are farming.and most on claims of their 
own. As handsome a wheat field as I saw 
in Dakota Was cultivated by a Hampton 
boy who had the good sense and courage to 
give up his Government clerkship to take ' 
up a claim and work it himself. 

The Government positions are as clerks, 
interpreters, teachers, scouts, policemen, 
herders, farmer's assistants, and at the 
trades, chiefly carpenters and blacksmiths. 
In building the little houses now constant- 
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ers. With one exception, tHey were not 
turned directly from Hampton, and spent 
but little more than a year here. Their al- 
most uniformly good record is to the cred- 
it of Captain Pratt's training in Florida and 
Carlisle. About two-thirds of the rest com- 
pleted a three years course at Hampton. 

Nine included in this report are now again 
at Hampton for a further course, having 
done well for a year .or more at home. One 
other is preparing to study medicine in 
New Hampshire, and another is studying 
for the ministry in Alexandria. 

As to the statements of the Holman com- 
mittee, it is interesting to note that instead' 
of the wholesale return to " worse than origi- 
nal barbarism," asserted, only six out of all 
the number have returned to the blanket 
and but 1 2 are reported as "bad, i. e. vuAus 
and troublesome, though keeping , to TCiti- 
zen's dress." 

The committee declared that they failed 
to discover a single one who had not thus 
' lapsed back," except a very few who were 
'employed, in other words supported, by 
Government." It is pleasant indeed to see 
that of the 54 Government employes, two- 
thirds have done very well, and less than 
one-tenth badly. One would think the nat- 
ural line of argument would be that since 
the Indians show such appreciation and 
make such good use of the chances to work 
furnished them by Government, it might be 



around the organ are singing hymns in It good plan to furnish them more. This is 



English or Dakota, the whole presents an 
animated scene. 

As the season advances, ball-playing, 
quoits, rowing and other out-of-door •ports 
absorb, during the afternoon, all but the 
very bookish or delicate ones. This, of 



indeed just what was said at every agency I 
visited last summer in Dakota, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin ; by every agent, teacher, 
officer and employer who seemed at all in- 
terested in his charge. Again and again I 
heard it said very earnestly : " 1 should be 



course, is si it should be. There remains ' glad to set twice as many boys to work if 
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tened to some excellent teaching. 

A few are interpreters, but to be a good 
interpreter requires more perfect command 
of language than to be a teacher. A teach- 
prepare 1 his lesson beforehand, butan 
interpreter has to be ready for anything and 
ought to be able to renderdelicateshades of 
meaning, which comparatively few of course 
are able to do. 

Of those reported as doing badly, we 'do 
^ot give up all hope, and at the same time 
as surprised as we are sorry when 
sks are recruited from the class next 
abave.which includes many " lightweights," 
sily moved and dependent upon surround- 
g influences — less hopeful possibly than 
some of the " bad " ones who are, as Bishop 
Hare puts it " in their green apple state, 
but not unlikely to mellow and mature into 
good fruit. Even since my statistics were 
made up, a few such interchanges have oc- 
curred, which I did not think it worth while 
to upset the figures to record, as they make 
no material difference in the totals, and may 
not be permanent for good or ill. One in- 
teresting change has been in one of the four 
Dakotas among those described as " Re- 
turned to the blanket." John Buffalo was 
at Hampton but part of one year and 
was sent home on account of ill health. 
He was apparently in consumption when he 
came here, and we did not wonder that he 
went back to his accustomed easy dress, 
when he went home. He has improved in 
health, and his pastor. Mr. Gravatt, was sur- 

firised a short time ago by receiving an il- 
ustrated letter from him in the Sioux lan- 
guage, announcing the fact that feeling bet- 
ter, he had "thrown away" the blanket and 
started anew on the white man's road. He 
would like to send his picture in his citizen's 
suit, so, as there was no photographer at 
hand, he had painted it himself. It is a 
successful work of art, judging by the inter- 
t it excites. 

By far the largest proportion of our In- 
an students come from Dakota, and ex- 
cepting the Omaha reservatiorvin Nebraska, 
it is the most hopeful to return them to. The 
Wisconsin agencies (and the same may be 
said of the jOnondaga) are suffering from 
past mistakes. One nas a hopeless feeling 
there. The Indiansought long . ago to have 
been ready for citizenship and to have re- 
ceived it. I wondered sadly there if history 
will repeat itself and its blunders in Da- 
kota. Mrs. General Fisk who was at the 
San Carlos agency, Arizona five years ago 
said to me recently : "If you can send a stu- 
dent back there and keep him half way 
straight, I shall believe in all possibilities 
for Indians." We have thus far had very fair 
accounts of three w of the five sent' back 
there. Of one, for whom we had fear, the 
present agent writes " Stago. Sept ist, 1885, 
was doing nothing. Employed him as in- 
terpreter that date, and he has held the po. 
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sition since. He interprets quite well and I 
think is honest. He is married He : had 
never done anything for himse f. Stago 
writes himself, in a handsome, clerk s hand 
to one of his teachers. " I am interpreter 
for Captain Pierce and I get in three month. 
$■25.00. And he is very good man and the 
Indians like" him very much. Now I stay 
here in San Carlos seven month, and Miss 
G. I am going tell you something. I have 
been get married the Indian girl she is very 
nice girl And Captain Pierce he will go- 
ing to make school here. I am just same 
vet and try very hard to learn some more 
English. Your friend, B. F. Stago. 



s of information for my report 

have been the detailed accounts, name by | 
name, furnished us at intervals, and recent- 
ly by the agents, letters from missionaries, 
letters from the students themselves, partic- 
ularly to Miss Cora Folsom who. appointed 
special correspondent of Indian returned | 
students has entered with zeal upon a valu- 
able work for which she is especially well 
fitted ; and finally my own experiences in 
Dakota and Wisconsin last summer, visiting 
■all the agencies from which we receive stu- 
dents, and seeing over fifty of them and 
most of their homes. . 

One pleasant impression I received there 
was of the loyalty which they seemed gen- 
erally to feel for Hampton. Everywhere 
they hastcned to come to see me. with af- 
fectionate inquiries about the school, and 
frequent expression of a desire to return to 
it I found Hampton pictures fastened up 
in their little homes. They wanted to as- 
sure me that they were trying to live up to 
Hampton's teachings and I thought they 
were Some who had fallen away from 
them showed a shame-faced desire to avoid 
me, that was itself a wholesome sign. They 
were much interested in a suggestion ot Mr. 
Gravatt's that they should form a Hampton 
Boys' Club, for mutual encouragement in 
the right way. 1 don't know whether they 
have been able to carry it out. 1 hey were 
pleased also with an offer I made them, to 
place on exhibition in the Industrial room 
here at any time— with General Arm- 
strong's consent— any specimen they would 
send of their handiwork— boys or girls —or 
their agricultural productions, or pictures 
they would draw of their little homes or 
school houses, or that were taken of them- 
selves. I sent home some fine stalks of wheat 
from the field I have mentioned above in 
this report. It seems to me that with some 
encouragement, and not much expense, both 
these suggestions might be sufficiently car- 
ried out to be of much help and incentive 
to them, and an answer that could not be 
gainsaid to the sneers and misstatements 
that arc obstacles in their difficult upward 
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The rooms of all students are subject to 
daily inspection; and although the dust '— 
that despair of housekeepers.— is often all 
too conspicuous, yet in general tidiness they 
will. I think, bear comparison with boys 
rooms'in any similar institution. 

A Sunday morning inspection made 
with the Principal and Commandant reveals 
the fact that many little decorations are 
brought out for Sunday service which do 
not grace the week day room. • 

At ten o'clock on Sunday morning every 
boy is in his room ready to receive the in- 
spectors. As the door opens, the occupants 
rise and give the military salute, standing 
straight and smiling alike through praise 
and censure. 

The appearance of the room is a very 
good indicator of the tastes of the occupants. 
The little attempts at embellishment and 
I decoration are often pathetic. They are 
i very fond of color, and there is hardly a room 
so poor that it is not bright with some kind 
of picture, often a gay advertising print. 
Christmas 'cards and photographs abound. 
Where they all come from is an unrevealed 
mystery. These decorations, if not exactly 
I high art, are on the whole, not in bad taste. 
They give the place a cheerful, homelike as- 
pect, nd stimulate in the possessor a whole- 
some pride in the condition of his room. 

It is often surprising to see how quickly , 
a little library is collected. These private 
libraries frequently boast ponderous volumes 
such as "The Royal Path of Life or "The 
Road to Success, ''revealing the ambition ol | 
their owners to wrest from their pages the 
secret of "rising." Though large books seem 
to be most prized, we lound in one library 
the whole set of John Alden's Elzevir Edi- 
tion. Half a dozen volumes of American | 
poets adorn the shelf in a room whose oc- 
cupant could not read his own name when 
he came five years ago. Moreover they are 
read with great expression and appreciation. 
A volume of poems at Christmas is growing 
in favor as a gift made by one student to an- 
other. , . . 

A set of rules pinned to the door of the 
room of a student who was too popular to 
be able to have any privacy in his own house, 
and who was consequently often reported for 
disorder, is not without humor. It is some- 
what like a travesty on "Don't" or " Never 
or both, but was quite original with the 
author. He re are some extracts :— 



advocate of the religion of sociability at 
- ithi— • 



meals, would have nothing to compL 
in this talking laughing company. It is in- 
deed a merry scene the visitor looks upon 
at noon. T he constant stream of conversa- 
tion and laughter proves that all are making 
the most of their.opportunity and enjoying 
to the full the brief hour; lor with the ex- 
ception of a rare evening at Thanksgiving. 
New Years or some like holiday occasion, 
the dining room is the only place, and the 
jeal hour the only time that the boys and 
girls have an opportunity for social ir.ter- 
course. So engrossing are the requirements 
of society at table, that a boy who had been 
promoted from the small room, where only 
work boys sit. to the great hall with four 
hundred of his mates, asked to be returned 
after a day's trial. He had not been able to 
satisfy his hunger and attend to social de- 
mands at the same time. Though the fare 
is ol the simplest, it is often discussed with 
considerable jirace. While their table man- 
ners are by no means above criticism, they 
evidence a refinement that is sometimes 
wanting at more luxurious boards. In a 
walk down the wbole length of the long ha ll 
I did not once see\a misuse of the knife. The 
rawest material from the South and the lat- 
est importation from the West were doing 
excellent if awkward execution with the 
fork. 

They have a pretty custom, at Christmas, 
of giving the regular school dinner to the 
poor of the neighborhood and providing 
Themselves with a many-coursed repast. 
I Their skill in the culinary art is at this 
time fairlv let loose and the tables groan be- 
neath the results. The various clubs vie 
with each other in the decoration of their 
boards, all don their best attire, and the din- 
' --r continues through several hours. 

The social evenings before mentioned are 
eagerly looked forward to and thoroughly 



Report of Physician. 

The health of the school has been excep- 
tionally good during the year. No death 
has occurred among the cqlorcd students 
and but few cases of serious illness. The 
absence of the usual manifestations of rna- 
larial disease has been marked. The health 
of the Indian pupils has also been good. 
But one death has been recorded among 
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them— that of a delicate child, f 
tary disease. The non-appcaran 
monia during the past season h 
exception in the winter experie 
school. Other pulmonary disease 
less trequcnt in appearance thar 
milder in type. 

Five Indian boys and one girl have been 
sent home on account of ill health. These 
cases were all of pulmonary consumption, 
but were not too far advanced to forbid the 
expectation of partial recovery in their own 
climate. and, judging from past 



Christian Work Among Indians. 

Religious work among the Indians has 
gone on as usual. As with white people 
there are seasons of great hopefulness and 
times of discouragement, of sunshine and 
shadow. Four have been confirmed in St. 
John's Church by Bishop Whipple, making 
the number of communicants thirty two. 
Others have joined the school chapel and 
will be reported by Rev. Mr. Frissell. One 
has gone from Hampton to enter the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alexandria, Va. Ten 
or twelve go with me to sing at the services 
held for the men at the Soldiers' Home, to 
sing songs of peace with the men who, per- 
haps, waged war against their fathers. / 
These Indians are very conscientious. M iss- 
ing some from communion, I learned they 
did not come because they had been smok- 
ing, thus breaking the school law and com 
mitting, as they understood, a sin. 

I again wish to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance so kindly given by the teachers 
in the Sunday-School. 

J. J, Gravatt, 
Rector of St. John'! Church. 



Home and Social Life. 



The busy routine of a Hampton students 
life leaves small leisure for either home or 
social pleasures. A glance at their private 
life may not, however, he without interest. 

The girls occupy two large buildings, 
where tiey live directly under the eye of 
their teachers. The boys' quarters formerly 
consisted of two neat looking cottages some 
distance from the main building. These 
lon« ago overflowed, and now the attic of 
Academic Hall, the tower of the Mill, even 
the barn, shelter scores of these "seeker* 
after light'' who certainly have passed the 

them toward it 



Rule I. , 
Come light in without knocking as that 
is the most perfect symbol of a well bred 
young man. 

Rule II. 

Next, you will sit down without an invita- 
tion, as it is not gentlemanly to wait for an 
invitation. 

Rule III. 

If you wish blacking or blacking brushes, 
soap, broom or dustpan— come right in and 
help yourself— don't ask any questions. 
Rule IV. 

Be it as you wish to sit down— as a mat- 
ter of course sit on the bed, as chairs were 
only made to lie on. 

And so on through ten rules. These were 
again parodied by a boy from Sierra Leone 
whose queer foreign diction and extraordi- 
nary spelling gave an additional touch of 
humor to the original. 
A very popular amusement among the boys 
here as everywhere is the game of base ball. 
Occasional contests with varying fortune 
take place between the"Normal School Nine 
and neighboring clubs. Croquet and quoits 
are also played with a relish whose ratio 
corresponds with the rarity of the opportu- 
nities for such relaxation. 

The daily military dnll and inspection 
tell quickly on the general appearance of 
the boys as regards their bearing and dress. 
One can almost tell the class to which a 
boy belongs by a glance at his shoulders 
id shoes. . i . . 

The same is true of the dress of the girls. 
Their clothing is usually made more neatly 
and worn with more taste after a year or 
two of school. During the last winter there 
has been a weekly drill for the girls in the 
evmnasium. The benefits of it are already 
apparent in their walk. Another year a reg- 
ular system of gymnastic traimr.gwill be 
troduced to meet a long felt need. 

A visit to the girls' rooms is more encour- 
aging from the standpoint of cleanliness. 
Here the floors are always white ; the bureau 
with its pretty cover and pincushion — 
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tidiest order ; books, pictures and little or- 
naments arranged neatly; and a general air 
of homelikeness about the place. 

Considering the very limited time at their 
disposal after the duties of the day,-the 
number of garments made, of books read 
and of letters written is truly astonishing 
One can but wish that more of these odd 
moments were spent in the open air. Per- 
haps the fact that all are employed In some 
form of manual labor for a part of each day 
makes other forms of exercise less impera- 



enioye'l. At such times surprising articles 
of finery are brought out of mysterious 
places the poorest student looks neat in his 
clean linen and on some extraordinary occa- 
sions a dress coat. even, has been seen 

The old time plays of "Little Liza Jane 
and "Rain a Little. Snow a Little." have de- 
creased in popularity of late, and have given 
way to what are considered more genteel 
games or to the aristocratic promenade. The 
ch ief characteristic of these old games was the 
singing of a weird refrain— "Rain a little 
snow a little. Aint goin' to rain no more 
-or "O little Liza, little Liza Jane Come 
with me across the sea. Little Liza Jane. — 
repeated ad infinitum, and accompanied by 
a great clapping of hands and shuffling of 
feet and snatching ol partners. Oddly 
enough the Indians have adopted-these dis- 
carded games ol their colored brothers and 
sisters and play them with great zest and 
enjoyment. 

"Walking for the Cake" continues to be 
a popular amusement and a profitable one 
to the happy couple who are adjudged to 
be the best walkers in the friendly contest ; 
while such games as checkers, dominoes 
authors and letters always hold their place 
with the more quiet members of society. 
The monthly Temperance meeting, though 
quite able to sustain itself on itsown merits, 
yet owes its great popularity in part to the 
fact that it affords another opportunity for 
social converse, the boys being allowed the 
rare privilege of sitting with the girls and ol 
accompanying them home. This last boon 
is also accorded on rainy days, when in go- 
ing to or returning from school, scores of 
dripping umbrellas shelter the happy heads 
that hasten with unwonted slowness. 

The Mav Party has long been among the 
prettiest and most attractive of our social 
gatherings. In this land of roses it is the 
custom to decorate scores ot wands and 
build a throne of bloom for the queen. Doz- 
ens of white-robed, flower-bedecked girls 
walk in pairs through the long floral arch to 
do homage to the sovereign of the evening. 
After appropriate coronation ceremonies 
and the traditional May pole dance, the 
queen is escorted from her high place by a 
favored knight, and the evening concludes 
with social pleasures. 

As a .rule, our students are very fond of 
"speaking in public on the stage" and fre- 
quent applications are made for permission 
to give an entertainment One proposed 
this year for the benefit of colored orphans 
in Chattanooga Tenn.. was carried out with 
credit to the performers and good 
results for the orphans. The programme 
was repeated in part another evening, and 
the proceeds devoted to the poor in the vi- 
cinity. The enjoyment of the performers is 
naturally great in the hour of their tnumpn. 
but the labor of learning and rehearsing 0- 
vertaxes the already too busy student and 
this phase of social life is rather discouraged. 

The general feeling existing between the 
students is that of good fellowship. Con- 
sidering the large numbers placed .n such, 
close relation to each other, the cases of se- 
rious disagreement are exceedingly rare. In- 
deed there prevails among them acommend- 
.r^ ^_,^. r _t r-h, ;»,;-,„ forhmranee am 
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ability to make valuable use' of the Instfuc- 
tion already received at the school. 

Whether the Indian or colored school he 
considered, the small percentage of sickness 
during the vear, is worthy of note. It is evi- 
dent that in the present arrangement of the 
school and distribution of its students, the 
large numbers here represented do not 
wefgh seriously in the balance against 
health— otherwise thfe health record of the 
year, however favo/able other influences 
might have been, cf/uld not be satisfactory. 

In dealing with tjne physical condition of 
these two races, peculiarly unfavorable con- 
ditions are inevitable. The first and most 
I influential of these conditions is an heredi- 
tary constitutional tendency to scrofulous 
disease, the heritage from generations of 
-civilized or semi-civilized ancestors, 
is underlying weakness is a factor which 
prognosis, is never to be forgotte 
e which civilization tends constantly 
id antag 
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perience in the most common hygiene of 
daily life. This evil has infinitely curious 
and numerous manifestations. It is this 
which, in a large proportion of cases, opens 
the door to the constitutional enemy, and 
it is this which education can first correct. 
Christian civilization is the best therapeutic 
measure for the Indian. Civilization will 
strengthen his body as it does his mind. 
The value of the instruction of the School 
and the adoption of its regular habits is 
shown by the improved health of the older 
classes. As a rule, the first year's class 
shows most sickness, the Senior Class com- 
paratively little. 

Of the substantial sanitary improvements 
of the year, one of paramount importance is 
the permanent breakwater which has been 
constructed in front of Virginia Hall and 
Winona Lodge. This reclaims a strip ol » 
low marshy land six hundred and fifty feet X 
long. with an average width of fifty feet 
Over a large part of this, tide water rose and 
fell with the inevitable desposit of more or 
less sewage. This evil is now corrected, the 
increased depth of water and action of the 
tide being sufficient to keep clean the outer ■ 
side of the breakwater. 

The system of drainage also has been 
improved and is in excellent working order. 
It is fair to assume, aside from the influence 
of a season much more favorable than the 
last, that the improved health rate of the 
present year is conclusive indication of the 
great value of these and all sanitary meas- 

Uf A beautifully constructed hostfkal. with 
ample room for sixteen patients'/has been 
provided, for the greater com/brt of the 
sick among the colored and Hidian boys, 
by the generosity , of the conifregation ot 
King's Chapel, Boston. It id completely 
and daintily furnished, by the same untiring 
givers, and is appropriately yhamed King 3 
Chapel Hospital. X 

M. M. WaliJron. M. D. 

Resident Physician. 
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Review of Industries. 

The year has been, on the whole, a pros - 
perous one to the industrial department ot 
the school, especially in the chief elements 
of its success, practical aid to those who 
seek an education and their practical train- 
ing for the duties of life and in habits pi in- 
dustry and self dependence. The Night 
Class for work students is more and more 
pressed with applicants and we look to it 
more and more for the best material in the 
school. In making the round of the shops, 
the almost uniform, spontaneous testimony 
of those in charge, several of whom are 
Southern white men. to the good spirit and 
improvement of the student employes, is 
very noticeable. It is evident that the young 
colored people of the South appreciate the 
opportunity to make their own way in 
-1 u ...u an it ia Kft hefore them, ana 
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the world, when it is set before 
we believe there is a growing disp 
give them employment. 

HumtincJon Industrial Works. 
Mr. A. Howe, Manager. 
The Saw Mill, Mr. W. T. Westwood in 
charge, has cut two and a half million leet 
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ai lumber this year, and employed thirty- 
three colored students, of whom twenty 
are regular hands working all day and at- 
tending the night school, and thirteen are 
now in the day classes, and work each two 
days in the week. Two of them are study- 
ing in the Pastors' class, and work four half 
days and two whole days of each week. 
Mr. Westwood says kindly of them : "The 
ministers do well. Indeed this is the best 
dispositioned set of hands I have ever had. 
One worked all last year to keep his sister I 
in school — oneof the best workers I've had." [ 
ThcVork has been as usual, sawing lumber, 
making laths, matching flooring, ceiling, 
siding, making fruit boxes, crates, etc. Ow- 
ing to general business depression, business 
has not been as brisk as usual, but th< 
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ailed to bring "Jim's love" to 
his former boss, who seemed pleased to re- 
ceive it and wished me to add the interest- 
ing item that "Some of our Hampton grad- 
uates who have worked their way through 
the mill have now become its customers. 
We have furnished material for one or two 
churches and school houses for them, and 
are supplying two churches now, on order of 
two graduate teachers both in . Gloucester 
county. One of them has been very enter- 
prising. We furnished material for one 
church for him and it burned down, and he 
is building it again in less than a year." 

THE WtJOD-WORKING DEPARTMENT, Mr. 
James A. Brinson in charge, employes 17 
colored students, of whom 13 are regular 
three year apprentices in the night school, 
and 4 work two days in the week. Five 
regular outside hands, white men, have 
also been employed. This department has 
Hone all the carpenter work on the new Mar- 
quand Memorial Chapel, the flo 
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1 take a job and 
carry it right along." 

Agricultural Department. 

Mr. A. Howe, Manager. 
The" Whipple "or Home Farm, employs, 
in care of barn, stock &c. 13 regular hands, 
colored Night students. — three more than 
last year— and for farm work, 42 colored boys 
from the day classes of the Normal 
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half days, learning various kinds of farm 
work. The crops last year of early vegeta- 
bles were very abundant, corn was goqd, 
wheat not up to average, because of rainy 
weather at seeding time, oats the finest we 
have ever raised. This spring we have 43 
acres in vegetables, the rest in corn, rye, oats 
and clover; in all no acres under cultiva- 
tion, on most of which we got two crops. 
The main job of the year done by the stu- 
dents outside the regular work has been 
filling in and grading land formerly used 
for brick yards, now al! brought under cul- 
tivation, about three acres. 

The " Hemenway " and " Canebrake " 
farm, under charge of Mr. Charles Vanison, 
a graduate, has employed thisyear, ten boys, 
with two girls for housework, all regular 
hands, attending the Night Class taught on 
the place by a young man of last year's 
Middle Class. 

The farm is steadily improving. It pro- 
duced last year 4000 bushels of oats, 700 of 
wheat, 2500 of corn, and 40 tons of hay. 
This year it has 98 acres in oats, 55 in wheat, 
J07 in corn, 40 in grass, the rest in pasture. 

This farm is of great advantage and 
convenience to the School, working in with 
the Home farm in the pasturage and fatten- 
ing of stock and supply of feed and provis- 
ions. On both we have now 100 head of cattle, 
besides three Ayrshire, Durham & Jersey- 
bulls; also 26 horses, 19 colts. 197 sheep and 
Iambs, 150 hogs, 150 fowls and 800 young 
chickens. Since November an average of 23 
head of cattle a month have been slaughter- 
ed, and in all 140 head of cattle, 800 sheep 
and lambs, and 9 tons of pork. Some of 
the animals are raised on the place, spme 
bought and fed. Early vegetables afC sold 
and the usual amount of mdk has been sup- 
plied to customers. 

Besides its profitableness already suggest- 
ed, the Hemenway farm has been found a 
very useful adjunct in training our "un- 
tutored " Indian youth into obedience to 
law and order. A few weeks removal from 
the excitements of large numbers, and rust- 
ication in the atmosphere of " Shellbanks," 
at work with steady going, English speak- 
ing associates, under the firm and kind 
management of Mr. Vanison, has worked 
admirable results. The boys are happy 
there, both colored and Indian, and to hs- 
en to the plantation songs poured forth 
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sometimes with a richness and abandon that 
is not heard even in our school chorus of 
six hundred, is a treat to be remembered. 

The Brick Yard has turned out 700,- 
000 bricks, and disposed of its whole stock 
for use in the new Memorial Chapel, for 
building the new boiler house, and for gen- 
eral use on the place. 

Girls' Industrial Department. 
Miss M. T. Galpin in charge. 

In this department, household linen and 
undergarments are made up, and the mend- 
ing for 350 boys is done by a detail of 54 
girls from the Normal school each working 1 
day a week with 1 5 night students work- 
ing all day. Some weeks there are from six- 
ty to seventy-five garments to mend, and 160 
pairs of stockings is the average number. 
All the under clothing and linen is also 
marked in this department. 

The girls are credited by the amount and 
quality of their work. The number of " * 



for sale. "On the first of January dressmak- 
ing was taken up. the girls being taught the 
trade according to an excellent system of 
cutting by a scale. 

The Tailoring and shirt-makingbranch of 
this department under charge of Mr. R. H. 
Hamilton, has employed, at tailoring, of day 
students, 7 colored girls; of night students, 
7 colored girls, 2 colored boys and 1 Indian 
boy; at shirt making 5 colored girls. Uni- 
form shirts of regulation flannel, work, 
suitsof Kentucky jean, overalls, flannel and I 
cotton shirts are made in this department. 
The total number of garments this year has 
been 4.421. The quality of work has been 
better than ever before. 

Mr. Hamilton, who is a graduate of tht 
school and was one ui the original " Hamp- 
ton Singers," has been in charge of this de- 
partment for the last seven years, as well as 
of the school choir. In hlS departure to 
enter into business for himself, he takes the 
good will and best wishes of all at Hampton. 

Household Work. 
Miss C. L. Mac Ait, Manager. 
The branches of this department -are the 
Teachers' Home, School boarding depart- 
ment. Diet kitchen, Laundry and Cooking 
school. In all. no outside hand has been 
employed this year, except one colored wo- 
men in the teachers' laundry. With this 
exception all the work is given to the stu- 
dents. 

Sixteen colored boys, night students, arc 
employed as cooks, bakers and assistants in 
general housework, and 40 colored boys 
from the day classes as waiters, with 
care of the dining rooms. The day school 
girls wash dishes, set tables and take care of 
the whole building. 

The teachers' kitchen, new this year, is 
airy and convenient, and kept in e^uisite 
order by the student chef who has learned 
his art of bread making and bread winning 
in the school. A new diet kitchen and din- 
ing room, bright and sunny, give better fa- 
cilities than ever for the care of students 
needing special diet. 

It is worth the unusual exercise of will 
power, to get down to the students' kitchen 
by half-past five in the morning and see the 
huge dishes of baked beans and bacon and 
watch the great pans of corn bread drawn 
from the oven for the school breakfast, and 
interview the manly cook, and learn that he 
gets up at one in the night to make his oven 
hres to bake his bread, and uses two-thirds 
of a barrel of coal for one, and 130 pounds 
of meal fo$ : the other; that he bakes 32 pans 
of corn bread for breakfast, 32 for dinner, 
and 39 for supper; and for the white bread 
four times a week, a barrel of flour. One 
hundred dozen of eggs are used a week at 
certain seasons. Hearing these gigantic 
estimates, the cook's athletic proportions 
seem to grow upon you, and you feel like 
Jack of the bean stalk, and look shyly 
at the yawning oven's mouth, till you re- 
member having seen the amiable ogre recit- 
ing spelling to a little woman the night 
before. To work ten hours by day, and at- 
tend night school had seemed "plucky " in 
the work students, but this night work of 
brain and hand both must be a harder 
strain. " I get three hours sleep at night, 
and as much as I choose in the day, and it 
is only for a year. I expect to go into the 
day school then," the cheerful giant ex- 
plains. He looks quite strong enough to 
stand it. 

The Laundry, superintended by Miss M. 
A. Wheeler, employs 25, girls of the Night 
Class aTTthe time. 6 more part of the time, 
63 girls from the day classes, each working 
qnc day in the week, and one boy, a night 
student. All are colored students. 

The work of the "teachers' home" as well 
as the school washing has been done here 
this year. Small pieces are washed by hand, 
the large by three .washing machines, two 
Crawfords and one Oakley *and Keating. 
The other machines are a centrifugal wring- 
er, and French mangle. All these run by 
steam power. 
, . r 
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The Cooking School, Miss Bessie Morgan 
in charge, has given instruction tnis year to 
70 students, the girls of the Middle Class, 
and a selected number of Indian girls, 35 of 
each race. There are ten classes of seven 
each, the Indian girls attending in the 
morning and the others in the afternoon. 
They are taught plain cooking, chiefly such 
as the colored girls and more advanced 
class of Indians might do in their own 
homes. They learn to make bread, cook 
meats and vegetables, make soups and 
stews, make tea, coffee and chocolate, and 
some simple puddings and cake, learn to 
make and serve simple breakfasts, dinners 
and teas; also to cook for the sick, make 
gruel, beef tea, porridge, custard, etc. 

Miss Morgan can see "no difference be- 
tween the races. Some girls have taste and 
talent for it and some have not." The in- 
terest, and the quality of work have, how- 
ever, improved since last year, owing she 
thinks to a change of arrangement which 
gives the workers a chance to enjoy the [re- 
sults of their skill. With the exception of 
dishes made to order, the good things made 
can now be ^purchased by students at the 
price of cost\f material. Very little is left 
unsold. Besides this, on one day each week, 
the class whose turn it is feasts joyfully up- 
on the dinner it has cooked and served^ 
with due attention to etiquette and table 
manners. One bill of fare that I saw com- 
prised beef stew with dumpling, vegetables. 



starch pudding. In due 
1 this privilege comes to each class 
iree or four times during the year, 
nough to sweeten toil through the 
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teacher, the busy maidens in their clean 
cooking aprons and caps, the tempting 
dishes and appetizing odors. Seven young 
cooks did not seem to be enough to spoil 
the broth. Everything stirreG up and 
steamed up. and baked up. and cleaned up, 
the class sat down with pencils and receipt 
books to write flown from dictation what 
they had done, or were going to do, for fu- 
ture reference. Looking over one of these 
receipt books which may yet perform a mis- 
sion in some Indian village, I found that it 
contained, in very legible writing, a "time- 
table for boiling vegetables," a table of 
weights and measures, then receipts and 
directions for boiling eggs, cooking salt 
fish, braised beef, raised cake, making new 
potato yeast, making bread, baking powder 
biscuit, Gfaham bread, dough nuts, boiled 
custard, Indian meal cruel, beef stew, hash, 
boiling potatoes, and beef heart. "The ob- 
ject," Miss Morgan explains, "is to give 
principles, foundations, general ideas and 
facility, with a thorough knowledge of the 
most important things as bread-making, 
etc. We have, however, two colored girls 
taking a fuller course to prepare them tc 
teach in a colored mission school of tht 
Episcopal church in Norfolk and we hav< 
sent out several colored girls who are giv- 
ing satisfaction as cooks in private familie: 
in the North, earning their future school 
ing. Several Indian girls are as capable." 

Indian Girls" Industries. 
The special industrial training of the In- 
dian girls in sewing, laundry work and house 
work is described tn Miss Goodalc's report 
and I need only to refer to their share ir 
the busy life of the school, where all arc 
workers. 

The Knitting Department. 
Mr. F. N. Giiman, Manager. 

This is not a girls' industry as one might- 
suppose. Eighteen boys are employed in 
making on the Lamb hand machine, an 
average of 12,000 dozen pairs of mittens the 
year, taken at a fixed price by a Boston 
firm. Eight girls do the finishing off. All 
are colored students, twelve of the boys and 
six of the girls from the Night Class. There 
has been great improvement, in the girls' 
work this year. The boys have done more, 
and better work on the average, making 
from 75 cents to $l.lo a day. They are paid 
by the piece. Some industrious boys, work- 
ing two days in the week and at odd hours 
have made $13 a month. The work on the 
machines is too hard for our girls. The boys 
make them fly. The room where they 
work in the Stone building is very large and 
airy, and they sing over their toil. One 
told me that he can turn out five dozen 
pairs a day. Three dozen and a half is the 
usual limit. 

Indian Training Shops. 
Mr. J. H. McDowell. Manager. 

Given on account of the coming of the 
Indian students, these shops furnish ample 
facilities for both races. 

The Carpenter Shop, under a white fore- 
man has employed through the year, an av- 
erage of 12 Indian boys, of 'whom 6 work 
half days, 4- two whole days, and 2- are night 



students working all day; and 1 working 2 
' p t in the week; also 3 colored night stu- 
dents. The department hashad thejcontract 
of building the new King's Chapel Hospi- 
tal for colored and Indian boys, ana has al- 
so built four new Indiancottages, a new oil 
house, and tank house. Its otherwork has, 
been repairing buildingsand furniture, mak- 
ing school furniture, 49 new beds, 28 tables 
4 seats, etc., and fitting up a Natural His- 
tory class-room. The shop has been some- 
what hampered by an unusual proportion 
of new hands, but fewer changes have been 
made for lack of aptness, and the general 
spirit has been good. 

The Paint Shop employs 1 colored and 
1 Indian night student, under a white in- 
structor. They have painted King's Chapel 
Hospital, the Indian cottages, and done 
much other work, glazing over 1000 lights, 
etc. 

The Harness Shop is under charge of a col- 
ored foreman, a student in the Night Class, . 
who is doing extremely well in the position. 
It employs also two other colored night 
students, and 3 Indian boys. Its work has 
been filling a contract for 165 sets of double 
plow harness for the Interior Department, 
making besides, 12 sets of single buggy 
harness, 1 set double carriage harness. 5 
sets cart harness, bridles and halters, and 
repairs for the farinand neighborhood. This 
has been the best/year of the shop in the 
spirit of the empj/oyes and the amount of 
work done. / 

The Tin Shofl under a white foreman 
has made an equally good record. It em- ! 
ploys 1 colored apprentice from the night 
school, and 4 Indians from the day classes. 
It has made 16,444 pieces of tinware on 
contract for the Indian office, 550 for the 
school, 60 for the neighborhood on unsolic- 
ited orders, 2000 lbs. of galvanized iron 
work, 10,350 sq. feet of tin roofing and 
1,625 lbs. copper valleys and flashing for the 
ncw^Chapcl. besides repair work. 

Wheelwright and Blacksmith Shops. 
Mr. A. Howe. Manager. 

These shops, under white foremen, have 
employed an average of 6 colored boys, 
half of whom are night students, and 5 In- 
dian boys, one of whom is a night student. 
Their spirit has been generally good. The 
work has been as usual, making and repair- 
ing carts and wagons used on the place, 
horse-shoingand general repairs in its line, 
with some outside work. 

Printing Office and Bindery. 
Mr. C W. Belts, Manager. * 

This office has employed 14 regular hands, 
viz: 5 colored boys Night students, 3 Indian 
boys working two days a week, and four col- 
ored graduates, one of them a girl type setter. 
The bindery employs two outsideiiands, one 
veteran 1 soldier from the Home? and one 
young white woman. Two or more soldiers 
are also employed as compositors in press 
of work. The students' work has not been 
satisfactory this year ; of eight who 
started last year five were dismissed from\ 
school this year, and four new hands were 
taken in at intervals of two months. As the 
apprenticeship is for ' four years, this has 
been a serious hindrance. The Indians, from 
their imperfect English, receive more benefit 
than they give for a long time. 

Of the graduates, one has full charge of 
the press; another is a journeyman who 
worked in the N. Y. Globe office for a while. 
All learned their trade ai this school. 

The regular work of the year has been 
the printing of the Southern Workman, 
Alumni Journal, and the little paper of the 
Indian students. Thoughts and Talks, 
monthlies ; the Home Bulletin, issued week- 
ly, and American Liberty quarterly, from 
the Soldiers' Home, and the African Reposi- 
tory, published by the Colonization Society. 
The job work of the year has been as usual, 
from the Hygeia Hotel and the vicinity, but 
none has as yet been received from the 
friends of the Institution in response to the 
request for it at the beginning of the year. 
It would be a great help. The office is cap- 
able o( producing any class of ordinary job 
work, at prices that compare favorably with 
those of any city. With the exception of 
the want of a new cylinder press, the office 
is fully equipped. The present one has 
been running twelve years, has been added 
to from time to time, and is in a weak con- 
dition, while being now old-fashioned, its 
parts, if it should break down, as it is Hal 
to, could not be replaced.' A new one wc 
cost 81,000. giving the old in partial 
change. 

The Shoe Shop. 
Mr. E. F. Cooliage, Manager. 

Mr. Coolidge, expecting to give up the 
shop, desires to complete iu report up to 
May 1st, instead of April 1st as the others 
do this year. 

It has emplqikd on an average during the 
wear, 14 regulpFhands, viz: two colored boys 
one colored girl and ten Indians ; a 
white journeyman, and occasionally other 
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outsiders (rom the Soldiers' Home. One of 
the colored boys is in the first year of his 
three years' apprenticeship, a night student; 
the other works two days a week. Two 
of the Indians, are night students, one on 
his second arid one on his first year s ap- 
prenticeship. Eight Indians work half days. 
The girl is a night student. , 

The work done for the twelve months up 
to May ist has been as follows, There 
have been made 26 pairs of fine quality of 
shoes, for school officers and teachers; for 
colored boys 290 pairs of shoes; for Indian 
boys 240, this is an increase over last year ; 
for colored girls 78 (35 more than any pre- 
vious vear); for Indian girls. .172 pairs (about 
the average number). On outside orders, 
mostly unsolicited, 26 pairs. There have 
been repaired, for officers and teachers. 170 
pairs; for colored boys, 631 ; colored girls, 
390 ;-for Indian boys, 232 ; Indian girls, 250 ; 
for outsiders, on unsolicited orders. 75 pn.rs. 
The total number repaired is 1765 P airs 
against 1655 last year; total new ones made, 
l7o26 against Jc6 last year. This is a very 
close estimate. • 

Of those made for sluoents, about 90 pairs 
have been custom shoes made by measure, 
.and of finer quality, at prices from $3.5010 
$5 Every pair of these equals three of 
brogans, in the work of construction. 

Indian boys are paid from 25 cents to $4 
a month. This is rather a reward for good 
conduct than wages. Half is given to them 
1 u~if ;„ m hp snent in tools when 
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and half is saved to be spent in tools when 
they return home. Colored boys are able 
to earn from their board alone (estimated 
at $10 a month) up to $26 without board. 
The girls have been paid less, but more 
favored, their time not deducted if out for 
sickness. The present one is in six months, 
and is getting $13. including board 

This has been ' a good year. The work 
has given more satisfaction than ever, and 
the students have done well, both races. 
There has been a pleasant state of feeling, 
and all has gone well. Specia) attention has 
been given to fitting the students. 

The school has had no Government con- 
tract for shoes for two years now but the 
steady increase of school work has filled the 
time well, and is proportionately more val- 
uable to the school, the whole of the work 
being done by student labor. In fact, as it 
has been last year and this, the shop would 
not have had time to fill a government con- 
tract, without employing outside help. Three 
years ago last October.the shop began to make 
girls' shoes, and they are made as well as 
Northern shoes are. Before that time only 
brogans were made. The apprentices have 
thus learned finer work. They have done 
well. " Crow Boy, a Sioux from Cheyenne 
River Agency, Dakota, has missed only five 
half days since a year ago last >tly." This 
is certainll an unusual record for an Indian 
worker. ™ 

The Green House. 
Mrs.^F. Coolidge in charge. 

This is afvet a small industry, but is also 
of small expense.and teems capable of much 
development, for profit as well as pleasure. 
It has employed one colored boy this year, 
a night student. Only about $30 have been 
spent for stock in the last two years, mostly 
for roses. By cultivation, and gift, it has, 
however, largely increased. The sale was 
small this spring, owing apparently to the 
lateness of Lent. Connected with the green 
house is a rose garden, for sale of flowers to 
summer visitors, 

Engineer's Department. i 
Mr. C. J. Jackson, Manager. 
This department has employed' 15 h 

viz-eleven colored students, one Indian 

• 3 outside hands: Five of the colored boys 
are night students, all in their first year of 
the four years' apprenticeship. All_ the 



Miss Baker notices no race advantage. It 
is a matter of individual taste and talent she 
thinks. The Indians get more easily dis- 
couraged and the colored are more patient 
she notices however. The girls do not 
handle tools as readily as the boys at first, 
but are more persevering, she thinks. The 
character of the work is better this year 
than last, showing more natural talent. 
The colored night student who started last 
October has shown an unusual degree of 
this and does verv good work. The stu- 
dents are paid by the piece according to the 
quality of their work. The pretty boxes, 
picture frames, book shelves, paper knives, 
bread boards encircled with the prayer for 
daily bread in mysterious looking Dakota 
words, contribution plates and other dainty 
productions of skill, form, with the Indian 
pottery painting in untutored native art, an 
interesting attraction to visitors in the In- 
dustrial Room below. 

The Technical Class. 
Mr. F. IV. Colcord in charge. 
This class, especially mentioned above in 
the Principal's Report, is Hampton's young- 
est industry. It was started this year, with 
the object of giving some of those who do not 
learn a trade, girls as well as boys, an intro- 
duction to common tools, which shall save 
them from the utter helplessness with which 
~ne sometimes looks at hammers and nails, 
.some of the minor emergencies of life. It 
ill be of especial value here where our girls as 
ell as boys would often be glad to be able 
t o mend if not to make their school furni- 
ture. The training of eye and hand to quick- 
ness and steadiness must have some, reflex 
influence too on mind and character. The 
classes are made up of the smaller Indian 
boys, Indian and colored girls, tne Senioi 
boys who have not learned by a trade, and 
there is also a class for the lady teachers of 
which a few have availed themselves. It is 
too early *o criticize their work which as 
yet causes more amusement than admira- 
tion ; but undaunted they go on trying to 
fill the world with a little more saw dust, 
and saw their way (if they can't sec it) 
through all hard knots, to future gloiy. 

Besides the above named industries there 
is various employment for a number as jani- 
tors, orderlies, general duty men etc. 



I have not much that is new to record. 
The letters tell the same old story of a 
hand-to-hand fight with ignorance, super- 
stition and vice, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. It is the country school-teacher who 
sees the least hopeful side of the Negro ques- 
tion. In the larger towns and cities, where 
schools arc kept up regularly, and children 
can attend without the exposure that comes 
from walking several miles in winter weath- 
er scantily clad, where school houses are 
comfortable (though crowded I. and teach- 
ers have the advantages of serial intercourse, 
the work appears in its most encouraging 
aspect. It is the young man or woman in 
some out-of-the-way place, with his miser- 
able apology for a school-house, his utter 
lack of school apparatus, his distant and 
often times uncomfortable boarding place, 
the lack of interest on the part of parents, 
the absence of congenial friends, the dis- 
igly short terms, the tardy pay 
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md challenges our respect, 
as we hear him bravely saying, "I. do not 
think of giving up the work yet. f am not 
-nly willing to work in a cause like this. 

hen I seeV much is needed, hut I am 
willing to spftnd a large part of my earnings 
if by so doing. I can better the condition of 
those who are so very needy." One voting 
ho has taught in the Schofield School 



even of Santa Claus. fond as he is of s 
and some naughty one's to whom possil 
promised visit from that good friend W' 
be an incentive to virtue. ( ■ 

Will not some of our little friends, here at 
the North, help to fill his pack, and pay his 
expenses down there next Christmis? 

A. E. Ci.eavki.ani>. 

Correspond/til. 
OF READING MATTER H)R GRADUATES. 

This branch of the graduates' department 
is closing the year with satisfactory results- 
There have been more letters received than 
during any former year, the number amount, 
ing to nearly 500. The new addresses of 
those graduates who wrote at all. were sen! 
in comparatively early, and by the 1st of 
November the work was all 'under way 
<\nd here we may thank our kind Northern 
friends for the invaluable assistance they 
rendered our work' this vear— keeping our 
shelves stocked with excellent reading mat- 
ter. We feel, that to them is due the. 
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other boys work two days a week. Three 
of the colored boys have to do night work, 
in charge of fires, steam heating and en- 
gines. The work this year has been the 
care of steam heating, engines and boilers, 
the gas works, and the plumbing and sani- 
tary "work. For new work, there has been 
piping the new Chapel and Hospital for 
water and gas, the manufacture .of seventy- 
five iron bedsteads, and fifteen new radiators, 
constructing a new system of drainage for 
Virginia Hall, and the erection of. a new 
boiler and a forty^five horse-power' engine, 
presented to the school by the Honorable 
George H. Corliss. The students have done 
fairly well, one of them extremely so. 

Wood-Carving Class. 
Miss Kale Baker in charge. 

Learning the graceful art of wood-carving 
are three Indian boys and one colored boy 
who work regularly, two more colored boys 
and five or six colored girls coming in on 
outside time as they are able from four Jto 
six. Two of the Indians work afternoons, 
the other two days a week. The colored 
boy is a night student. 



[N General. 
While pecuniary profit to the school il 
a minor consideration in its manual la 
bor system, every 'shop and industrial de- 
partment is run with the effort to at least 
make both ends meet, if possible with jus- 
tice to its higher purposes. Some are able 
to do this and some show a credit balance. 
' A higher object, always put before the 
other, is to help the student to an education. 
But for this it would be often cheaper to 
employ steady outside labor of men instead 
of boys and novices. The students, both 
colored and Indian, receive pay for their 
work, the latter with some regard to their 
special conditions. The pay is by the 
piece when practicable and according to 
the quality of work. An Indian made in 
the harness shop last month — fairly earned— 
$18.75, the largest wages that have ever been 
paid to an Indian student here. In another 
shop the combined earnings of the Indian 
boys in one month were $78. Half the Indian's 
Wages is always kept for tools when he 
goes home. The colored foreman gets $30 per 
month salary and often $2.50 on extra work. 
Two colored journeymen made last month 
$22 each. On an average, the regular woik 
boys can make their board and $10 a month. 
The total earnings of colored students, boys 
and girls, "in the last fiscal year amounted to 
$44,085.31. 

The girls cannot work as hard or as stead- 
ily. The night student girls can make about 
$3 a month besides their board, the day 
class girls, from $4 to $6 without their board. 
The girls are helped more from the benefici- 
ary fund, and are able, with its aid to work 
their way through the school as well as the 
boys do. 

The highest object of the industrial sys- 
tem is to cultivate habits of industry, self- 
help and self respect ; to make men and wo- 
men. This it does, and no better need be 
said for it. 

Helen W. Ludlow 



. ...hs, but the people support 
their own school seven months longer. Ik- 
adds, "We went to work and built our own 
school house, and furnished all our own 
supplies the first year." i. 

A bright young girl, who has been teach- 
ing so steadily since leaving school that she 
feels • quite old in the cause." writes that 
•- now teaching "in the worse part of 
1" and says "1 used to think my race 
ng. hut sometimes here I stop and 
if one portion are not going back- 
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There have Ijeeru-received betw/een fifteen" 
id twenty battels and boxes of substantial 
ading matter for distribution. About a 
>zcn good-sized boxes of Christmas gifts, 
id books for S. S. libraries have been sent 
T. Two libraries have been started with 
le contents of. boxes sent from here, and a 
umber of.SChotls have been helped with odd 
■hool books. One large box of magazines', 
1 line condition, was given to the librarian. 
1 he bound for our own library. 
There have been sent out from October 
-. 1SS5. to May 3. 1886. 2,060 rolls of read-_ ■ 
ig matter, each roll averaging from fifteen 
) twenty papers of various kinds— rcli- 
ious. educational, secular and illustrated, 
>r teachers and pupils: also, many maga- 
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Report on Graduates. 

x hundred and ten names of graduates 
ex-students now stand on my list of 
correspondents. With the exception of a 
very few, whose address I was unable to 
learn, a circular letter was sent to each one 
of these last fall. Letters in reply have been 
received from a little over one third of the 
number. I have been gratified at hearing 
from some of the earliest graduates of the 
school, who have.not heretofore responded 
to my letters. I think that many are learn- 
ing to appreciate the importance and ad- 
vantage of keeping up, in this way, some 
connection with Hampton and its teachers 
and friends. 



thoroughly for work among their people 
One of the Indians, who graduated in th 
last class, is now at school in New- Hamp 
shire, preparing to enter Dartmouth Colleg 
as medical student. It is probable that h 
will soon be joined by another Indian grad 
uate. who also aspires to be a "medicine- 
man." • I At k»„. 

A large proportion ot graduates n.ne 
taught regularly ever since leaving Hampton. 

Here and there the pressure of other 
claims drives an earnest teacher into some 
more lucrative position. Parents must be 
supported in their old age, brothers and 
sisters'must be helped to an education, and 
five or even seven months' terms at $25 or 
$30 a month, do not leave our young men 
and women much margin for such helpful- 
ness. One who has taught for nine years 
writes- "The very small salaries paid the 
teachers and the short terms will eventually 
force the best teachers into other employ- 
ments." One young man writes me that 
"not against school teaching, but there 
t enough money in it." He can earn, 
he'savs. (rom $25 to $40. a week, lettering 
signs A young man who has been teaching 
the same school ever since leaving Hampton 
in '80, has now married and settled down 
in the place, farming in the summer and 
teaching in the winter. Last year he raised 
about 7,000 lbs. of tobacco, worth from S.7. to 
$25 a hundred. 

This last winter has been an unusually se- 
vere one. in the South, and many child- 
ren have been kept at home in consequence. 
1 have received many urgent appeals from 
sympathizing teachers (or help for their 
poor little flocks, some of which I have been 
able to answer by the help of kind friends 
here at the North. I know o( nearly thirty 
i schools to which boxes or barrels were sent 
! at Christmas time. Sunday schools and 
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low a sincere appreciation o( th 
sent, and many of the teachers v 
the pupils are eagerly on the 1 
rolls, and know about when t 

Children's papers are even more in de- 
...and than reading for the teachers them- 
selves, though some of them write that what 
thev receive from Hampton is almost all 
they have to read. But in spite of this they 
ask' particularly forthe Youth's Companion, 
or for illustrated S. S. papers, " something 
the children can read themselves," that can 
be used for rewards or on "speaking days." 
So that when the files of children's papers 
have begun to get low, we have sent them Out 
as carefully as possible, and watched im- 
patiently for someSunday School to come to 
our aid; and it has been rather curious to 
notice how invariably we hare been able to 
ill up the almost empty shelves "just 



To those who wish to help this work ^in 
the coming year, we would say then, send 
us children's papers of any kind and in any 
number— not to the exclusion of those for 
the graduates themselves, which are much 
needed, but because we need double . the-/" 
quantity. Christmas cards are also veryac-t 
ccptable. Several hundred illuminated mot- 
toes, large enough to hang upon the school 
room walls, were sent out during the year. 
Pictures of every kind are-very useful. The 
expense of sending out this reading matter 
has been met by the Hampton School, and 
has amounted in the postal department to 
about $30 a month. There has also been 
the freight expense on the boxes sent from 
here to graduates. 

Some of our Northern friends have writ- 
ten for names of those needing books, and- 
have sent directly to them from private 
_i — :.~ki., c ™-:„ticsor from Sunday Schools. 

lad to furnish any one who 



wishj^mJiVipjn this' way with the name of 
somfc descrttng worker in the cause of edu- 
-alii.ii among the colored of the South. 

Ruth G. Tileston. in charge. 



roividuals in New Hampshire, Massachu 
setts. Connecticut, New Jersey, New Yorjjt 
and Washington have all furnished helpers 
in this pleasant work. A little society in 
Maine is now preparing a box to be sent to 
one of our Indian graduate teachers next 
Christmas. .- ' . , 

I shall be very glad at any time to furnish 
names and addresses to any persons who are 
willing to engage in this work. There are 
many "good little children down South 
that have never been rewarded by a glimpse 
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Departrnerit of Discipline and Mili- 
tary Instruction. 

The Department of Discipline and Mili- 
tary Instruction, after months of perple 
problems and trying experience, 
sent a report of satisfactory progression. .j; 
the school year 1885-6. \ 

Two years ago the Battalion sustained a 
serious 'loss in the removal of the armjK of- 
ficer stationed at this Institution, a loss, 
however, in large measure compensated by 
the increased efficiency, sense of responsi- 
bility and development of character on the 
nart of the cadet officers, themselves stu- 
dents of the school. A still further 
blow.tO the military organization was 
occasions**' the beginning of this year 
by the 2!cision of the Board of Trus- 
tees requiring the members of the Mid- 
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die; Class to teach for one year before 
taking the Senior studies. This, with the 
graduation of the Senior Class, removed at 
a stroke nearly all the commissioned officers 
of the Battalion, as well as those trained 
and tried in the regular line of promotion. 
The return to the West of most of the 



trusty 



.ii Hu- 



rt English-speaking Indian cadets 
mcr, at the expiration of their three 
rm of instruction, again crippled 
1 of the service : while the enroll- 
a larger number, both of Colored 
an students, than ever before in 
>ry of the Institution, increased the 
es both of military and moral dis- 

has 



If. under such conditions, prog 
been made, and any improvrhent over last 
year can be shown, it should offer great en- 
couragement to the friends of both races. 

On the opening of the school year, Oct. 
1st. 1885, all the male students werc,*as 
usual, promptly enrolled for military duty. 
The Battalion thus organized consists of 
four companies from the Normal i.and In- 
dian schools, and two additional companies 
formed from the members of the Night 
School, or Work Department, and mustered, 
when first formed. 68 officers and 284 men. 
All have been fully officered from their own 
number, and arc placed under the com- 
mand of Mr. Arthur Boykin, a graduate of 
the school, acting as Major. 

The military duties performed have con- 
sisted mainly in attendance upon roll-calls, 
inspections, marching to meals, drilling 
without arms, guarding the school premises. 

the grounds. The department 



of 



nal 



cludii 



of 



nal cleanliness, habits of neat- 
ness and order, general bearing and good 
behavior, has received special attention. 

The companies composed of members of 
the Day Schools have been 



ed to fall 



in regularly for marching 
times dailyi for company drill und. 



own officers after school once a week, foi 
battalion drill and dress parade under Major 
Boykin. on Friday, for inspection in the 
ranks every morning before entering school, 
and for the more criticA inspection and 
formal review on Sundayaafternoon before 
marching to divine service. Each company 
has also its allotted section of the school 
grounds, which it patrols even- Saturday 
afternoon, and clears of rubbish and the 
unsightly accumulation of the week. A 
regular detail of officers and men for guard 
duty is made daily by the Adjutant. 

The cadet members of the Night School, 
on account of their industrial occupations, 
are necessarily exempt from all military du- 
ties, save those of marching to meals and 
Sunday inspection. 

The manoeuvres of the battalion in front 
of Virginia Hall at noon . before rftarching 
into dinner, at which time they are accom- 
panied by the school band, have been wit- 
nessed by crowds of visitors, and attracted 
marked attention. 

We have been fortunate this year in 
securing the assistance of 1st. Lieutenant 
Albert Todd, 1st. U. S. Artillery, now sta- 
tioned at Fort Monroe, as special instructor 
in drill. The battalion has had the benefit 
of his criticism and suggestions every Fri- 
day, when the weather would permit, and 
when that was impracticable the officers 
have' received a separate drill by him in the 
Gymnasium. The result is evident in bet- 
ter form to the ranks and a general improve- 
ment in military exercise. 

The matter of wearing the cadet cap, and 
the purchase of school uniform have been 
pushed this year with more vigor than be- 
fore. It is to be regretted that the poverty 
of the students prevents their earlier pro- 
viding themselves with uniform pantaloons 
and coat, and offers thus an obstacle to a 
more trim and soldierly appearance of the 
ranks for much of the term. By the close 
of the year, however, the majority of the 
cadets from the Normal and Indian depart- 
ments are provided with such uniforms, 
and present a creditable appearance at in- 
spection. It is hoped that further improve- 
ment in this respect may be made. 

The officers of the battalion, in most cases 
promoted rapidly from the ranks, have re- 
sponded heartily to the necessity for in- 
creased zeal and energy on their part, and 
have labored faithfully and successfully to 
enforce better discipline in the ranks than 
had before prevailed. Daily reports from 
the 1st. Sergeants, and weekly ones from 
the Captains have been material aids in. this 
direction, while the regular weekly officers' 
meeting has afforded opportunity for dis- 
cussion of mooted points in tactics or disci- 
pline, and for stirring talks by the Principal 
in the line of special duty. 

The difficulties mentioned above as exist- 
ing this year, in connection with the organ- 
ization of the battalion, have been equally 
felt in the exercise of discipline and control. 
Raw recruits cannot at once fill the places 
of old and tried officers, accustomed to com- 
mand and to obey. Norcan the ignorant and 
the savage from the cane-brake and cattle- 
trail yield without a. struggle to the restrain- 
ing influences of culture and civilization. 



The course of justice the first four months 
of the year was through no primrose path. 
Not all of the Negroes admitted justified 
their recommendations, and some of the new 
Indians proved an unfortunate selection. 
Sterner measures than of old, and punish- 
ment new in the history of the school, have 
been called in to support itsauthority. The 
civil arm has more than once been invoked, 
and the door of the Guard House has occa- 
sionally closed upon a rebellious brave. 
Several students, both colored and Indian, 
have left the school under discipline, and 
the work of sifting the undesirable and the 
unruly early in the .year went vigorously on, 
until the few turbulent and intractable 

SP Eariy in^hcfall an epidemic of threats of | 
violence passed like ; 
and finally subsided 
fender in the hands 
ties. And later in the term the introductior 
of liquor into the Indian dormitory by ; 

ir-comer and old drinker, swept away th< 
good resolutions and trusted principles of 1 
few. But the good beh 



traffic as far as it affected the school. 

Difficult as has been the discipline of the 
past year, it cannot be called a failure. 
Where a few have fallen out by the way, we 
believe the movement of the vast majority 
has been that of steady progress towards a 
higher civilization and a better life. It has 
been manifest in feature and bearing, as 
well as in order and obedience. Pathetic 
have been some of their struggles with 
temptation, their penitence when vanquish- 
ed, their renewed efforts to overcome. With 
only darkness behind them, and with their 
eyes but half opened to the new scene, 
n largely upon thei 



few dii 



1 the 
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linlyto the authority of those of the 



fending 
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urof the sch 
11-djsposed w 



rapidly dc- 

;nowledges 
n the past 
of the in- 
eful duties 



soon righted itself, 
few in number, and quickly culled 
he mass of earnest, devoted minds. In 
jpite of apprehension early in the year 
caused by the loss of the trained and expe- 
rienced, and the unpromising character of 
ntered in their place, it is not 
say, that the new students as a 
whole have more than justified us in recciv- 
ng them, and that the order and discipline 
if the school have not suffered from the 
shock. They have been absorbed into our 
system and assimilated to our living organ- 
until, with changed and softened char- 
acteristics, they Have become bone of oui 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. 

Especially gratifying has been the rapid 
formation of more than one student who 
le year ago was considered incorrigible, 
}d his dismissal in disgrace a mere mat- 
ter of time. 

A temporary transfer to the Hemenway 
Farm has in several instances been followed 
by marked success. In that atmosphere of 
quiet, self-control and hard work, the de- 
meanor has softened, defiance faded from 
the face, and a return to rectitude been both 
easy and rapid. 

In the control of the students, their con- 
tain employment in study, work or drill, 
las rendered many stricter methods of 
liscipline unnecessary, and the most effici- 
:nt means employed have been those furnish- 
:d by the students themselves. The duty 
>f maintaining school order and discipline 
las been in large measure delegated to the 
jfficers of the battalion, both commissioned 
exerted 
ng dis- 
They have not 
in" vain, nor shrunk from 
of duty. %As a means of 
to the officers, and with 
ng the standard of justice 
ichool, an Officers' Court 
of the year, 

pi ; 



of strength and beauty arc so 
veloped. 

TheCommandantgratefullvac 
the cordial support afforded h 
year by the faculty and teacher 
stitutibn. who have made distas 
pleasant andVlightened many a dark hour. 

He feels also under special obligations to 
Mr. Arthur Btykjn, Acting Commandant 
during the summer vacation, for so cheer- 
fully assuming the routine work of the office 
during the illness of the Commandant in' 
the winter, and so acceptably fillinghis place. 

Geo, l. Curtis, 

Commandant* 



Report on Religious Work. 

The Hampton school aims to be thor- 
oughly undenominational in its religious 
A-ork. The school church with the Apos- 



suppn 



good appea 



and non-commissioned 
their personal authority 
order and correcting e- 
been called upon 
disagreeable line: 
moral education 
the design of rais 
throughout the 
was appointed about th> 
to supplement the rou! 
office. Its proceedings and sentences have 
been submitted to the Commandant for ap- 
proval, have been marked by dignity, firm- 
ness and fairness, and the penalties imposed 
have been, as a rule, fully as severe as those 
emanating from the Faculty. 

While each student takes all the care of 
his own room, each of the nine dormitories 
occupied by the boys has been in charge of 
one of their own number, also an officer in 
the battalion, who has been held strictly re- 
ly for the neatness and 
of the building, but also 
c of quiet and good order 
and the general observance of school regu- 
lations on the part of the inmates. The 
rooms are inspected daily by the janitor in 
charge, three times per week by a lady 
teacher, and formally, in the presence of the 
occupant, by a school officer every Sunday 
morning. 

The -experiment of placing the centre 
division of the wigwam, containing some 
fifty Indian boys, under the care of a stu- 
dent from Indian Territory, with a Sioux 
from Dakota as assistant, has resulted in 
producing the model dormitory of the school, 
in which the occupants of the several rooms 
vie with each other in the neatness of the 
beds and spotlessness of the floors, and into 
which we invite visitors not only without 
fear, but with special pride; a. remarkable 
contrast truly to the floor of earth and 
filthy interior of the Western lodge from 
which it is named, but only a fair and 
visible expression of the change wrought by 
Eastern contact and culture in the thought 
and habits of the inmate. , ' 

The discipline of the year has brought 
the school into conflict with one porti< - - 
the outside world. Self defence an; 1 
protection of our pupils, after the failure of 
due warning and protest, compelled a resort 
to legal measures to 'suppress the sale of 
liquor to our Indian students. .Public senti- 
ment was cordially shown in our favor, the 
effect was healthy on the communto 
large, and the result was a cessation of 



for the very good reason that Washingtq 
had plenty of schools of her own and Ha 
ton ought to work for more needy part 
the South, but for the additionalfrea.. 
that we have learned by experienae th 
most of the students from the large c' ' 
come because their parents send them 
not so much from their desire to impr 
While bright and smart, they are usi 
lacking in moral force and turn out bs 
They are usually of little value in the m 
uplifting of these races, which is the g 
object of the school. One of them, wr 
back from here to a friend in the city, 
with much disgust, "There is nothii 
Hampton but work, work, work, from n 
ing till night." The severe requiren 
of our industrial system seldom suit 1 
and they fall out by the way. Ham! 
draws its students from the country! 
tricts where the people have 
for a living and are in dead 
education. . ■ 

Our Indians come, usually, fron 
earnest class. They come of their t 
will and represent the enterprising,! 
gresssve part of their race. It shows ! 
siderable of an interest in an educatio 
they are willing to venture across thd 
tinent to attend the white 1 

I think that Hampton is fortunatej 
in having the two races togethe 
makes the Negro think of other wr 
sides his own and/gives him opportl 
for missionary wqik among the mem' 
on the school groul 
ling to Hampton, i^_. 
less which characterized 
s of hisown'peoplej spoke 
of the influence Which 



another race here 
graduate on retun 
ing to the narrowi 
many of the leade 
with thankfulness 
the Indians had exerted upon hi 
at school in broadening his 



thrrs bes e his 



tie's Creed as a basis flies no sectarian ban- 
ner and has among its members the repre- 
sentatives of all the denominations. During 
the summer in the absence of the Pastor, 
Rev. J. j. Gravatt, the Rector of St. John's 
church in Hampton, fills the pulpit, and the 
Baptist and Congregational ministers sup- 
ply itat other times when the finahcial con- 
dition of the school makes it necessary for 
the pastor to be absent in the North. 

In the church services it has been found 
that responsive prayei. reading and chant- 
ing are helpful in bringing the students to 
take part ir. the worship. The silent prayer 
of the Friends has also been adopted. 

In the moral and religious work of the 
school the whole corps of officers, teachers 
and instructors lakes a part. Quite as ef- 
fective sermons are preached by the farmer 
during the week as by the pastor on the 
Sabbath. The Commandant assisted by the 
corps of officers chosen from among the 
students quite as much for their moral 
character as for their proficiency in drill, 
forms an important factor in the work of 
applied Christianity. 

The foreman in charge of a large number 
of the shops, himself superintendent of the 
white Methodist Sunday school in Hamp- 
ton and prominent in the temperance work 
of the place, makes himself felt in the mor- 
al and religious training of the students. 
The principal, officers and teachers, are en- 
gaged in the Sunday school, social meetings 
for prayer and in the missionary work as 
are also the resident graduates. 

In the Pastors 'Class on the school grounds 
(of whose working and need of further ac- 
commodation I speak below) all the white 
pastors of Hampton with the exception of 
the Methodist clergyman, who is cordially 
in sympathy with it but is detained by pas- 
toral cares, take part in teaching their col- 
ored brethren. The colored pastors them- 
selves thus become important allies and- 
helpers in the work of the school. 

It seems to me a matter of thankfulness 
that by its farms, workshops, military or- 
ganization and class rooms, as well as by its 
Sunday school and church, Hampton is 
able to apply Christianity to the bodies of 
these students as well as to their minds and 
hearts. It is fortunate not only for them 
bur for the people among whom they go to 
work as teachers. The record of the past 
years shows that the five hundred teachers 
that Hampton has sent into the public 
schools have not been contented with im- 
proving the minds of their pupils but 
have tried to better their physical and mor- 
al condition. They have made themselves 
felt in their homes, teaching them how to 
live, to cook, to farm, as well as instructing 
them in tbeir higher duties to the church 
and the state. 
The Hampton school is fortunate, too, 



and making him tl 
own race. 

Net less important is the influenci 
Negro upon the Indian. I bel 
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in dealing With the representatives of two 
_. races who with all their faults are possessed 
the of moral earnestness. The boy or girl who 
is willing to work all day and go to school 
in the evening, as is the case with all the 
members of our Night Class of 170 and has 
been with many ol the higher classes, has 
usually some purpose in life. The school 
has refused fifty applications from the city 
the of Washington alone during the past year, 



children, of the red man learn many ssons 
that it would be impossible to teacljPthem 
without bringing them in contact w 
people of another race. 

The Indians teach in the colored unday 
schools of.Hampton and take part 
missionary work among the cabindrof the 
colored people. Thus their sympathies are 
broadened. In their "Lend-a- Hand (Sub" the 
Sioux were foremost in proposing?to help 
Philip Stabler, a member of th* Omaha 
tribe, the life-long enemies of thefr people ; 
who had gone ba£k from rjamptofl with hi; 
family, whose house had been t 
in a cyclone and all his househoi 
destroyed. 

The letters from the return 
show that they do not lose this 
spirit after their return, but go 
old and poor on the rcservatioi 
them help and comfort. 

The religious work at Ham^ 
has especial encouragements 
pecial difficulties on account of the previous, 
conditions of the races with which it has to 
deal. In-many cases the 
sidered the Ten Commandments as imposed \ 
by the whites in the same way as slavery, a 
code of rules which they had reason to be- 
lieve the white man did not observe but 
considered admirable for the control of the- 
blacks. It is not strange that they do not 
always consider the duty of telling the truth, 
.binding. Many of the colored students have- 
come up with the thought that the white 
man has a right to the truth only under cer- 
tain conditions. Any betrayal of one an- 
other to the whites is considered sinful to, 
the last degree. 

The experience of the last year has 
brought to light some of their peculiar 
ideas. Some of the best boys in the school 
when caught in an act which was contrary 
to school laws though not in itself morally 
wrong, persisted in an untruth in a way that 
surprised us. On investigating the matter 
more thoroughly we found that they excus- 
ed themselves to their own consciences on 
the ground that the promise they had made 
one another was much more binding than 
any they had made to the whites. Besides; 
this, they took refuge behind the right cf 
a criminal in a court of law to plead not 
guilty. To make a colored student under- 
stand that he ought to tell the truth when 
caught in a wrong is not easy. Something 
pf the same sort is true, of the Indian. He 
done not consider that he owes the truth 
to all men. The old idea of loving one's 
friends and hating one's enemies, of owing 
the truth .j those whom they conside 
friendly but being justified in lying to thei 
enemies, prevails very largely among theni 
I believe that notwithstanding this apparent 
lack in their conceptions of truth there is 
among them a love for truth and justice. 
An Indian will usually do a piece of worl 
in the shop well however long it may tak< 
him. He cares very little for the appear- 
ance. He seems to have a standard of his 
own to which he desires to bring his work. 
Otherwise he A not satisfied. With the 
other race thei rad effects of sla] 
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I appearance. The Indian has been 
I own master. The Negro has worked 
fder the eye of an overseer. Our dealings 
|th the students during the past year has 
tught to our notice the innate idea of 
Vice which prevails among these people, 
socially the Indians. Several of the stu- 
Its having been discovered in violation 
u,|chool rules and convinced that they were 
inlhe wrong, the punishment having been 
pyed some days, many of them came and 
«ed to be punished. 

The record of the past years of the school 
Tie matter of purity, when one considers 
T number of students of both sexes 
ight together here, has been remarkably 
f and the results of the training at 
tpton upon them after leaving school is 
fciore remarkable. In the midstof tempt- 
Is, such as most of us cannot under- 
, they have been able to maintain their 
respect in places where the public senti- 
| of the community was most lax. I 
had testimony from both whites and 
E as to the pure lives of a great major- 
fthe Hampton graduates. 

COURSE OF BIBLE STUDY. 

religious work of the school has 
BeenMiuch helped by the additional oppor- 
tunitfciven for Bible study this year. Be- 
ginnufc with the' Night School. thereMias 
been Jegular Biblical instruction in every 
class ■ the Day School. 1 

"students have frequently expressed 
jlitude for the opportunity given 
know the Book, the knowledge of 
more than that of any other gives 
ifluence and respect among their 
The Night School and the Junior 
the Day School have taken up the 
the Bible, a book made up of short 
nd well suited to their needs. In 
ctions of the Night School the stu- 
lave used it as a reading book with 
suits. In the Middle Class of the 
100I the study of the Bible has taken 
j of a text book on moral philoso- 
in the Senior Year a part of the 
voted to the study of English liter- 
rill be given to Biblical literature, 
way all the classes can have con- 
time for Bible study in addition 
■ork on Sunday. The result has 
n in greatly added intelligence as 
. their meetings for prayer, and in 
iced sentiment on the subject of 
,the school. 

roduction of regular instruction in 
ler the charge of Mr. Rathbun, 
effect of making the religious 
the school more effective. Of 
int moral effect of music in the 
:he»e two races I am thoroughly 
I have watcUtd the animal, 

» wok upon the faces of some of 

these studeits, under the influence of music 
' e place |o one which gave evidence of 
;her and litter feelings. 
I am glad \hat a regular training in music 
has become a part of the curriculum so that 
every student who goes out to teach may be 
able to use \his powerful instrument for 
good in the Vnoral upbuilding of the com- 
munity where he labors. Last year the stu- 
dents renderid " the Heavens are Telling 
with good effect, at anniversary, and this 
year they take up the " Hallelujah Chorus." 

The religions interest of the year has been 
more quiet than in previous years, but none 
the less strong. The classes have been 
under- the charge of "certain teachers who 
have held their class meetings with them 
No boy or girl in these classes has escaped 



The Young Peoples' Christian Association 
has under its care the work of the students 
for one another and for the neighborhood. 
It has especial committees for the different 
departments of religious work made up of 
teachers and students. Among these is our 
committee for 

TEMPERANCE WORK. 

The temperance meetings have been regu- 
larly held and largely attended. The pas- 
sage of the Local Option Bill by the State 
Legislature has given a new impulse to the 
temperance work in the community. The 
students have held temperance meetings in 
different parts of the place. Before long we 
hope to brinR the question of license or no 
license to an issue, and in some of the dis- 
tricts hope to be successful. 

The White Cross Legion has been suited 
among the boys, and there has come to be 
an improved sentiment on the subject of 
purity in word and action. We have good 
reason to believe that the students in the 
upper classes, as a rule, avoid low talk. 
Several cases of this sort of thing were 
brought to light by the students themselves, 
but proved in every case to be among the 
boys who had recently come to us, and had 
not been thoroughly imbued with ;he spirit 
of the school. The advantages of such so- 
cieties as that which we have established 
ill be felt not only in the school, but they 
;n Mr ru>tiia» themselves in the communi- 
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their watchful care. More than ever before 
the students have worked for one another, 
looking after those who were exposed to 
especial temptation, and trying to lead those 
who were indifferent and careless to a better 
life. All through the year there have come 
forward quietly those who professed their 
love for Christ, and their determination to 
follow Him. 

SUNDAY SERVICES. 

The same order of services has been fol- 
lowed this year as last. At nine o'clock, 
scholars and teachers gather for a prayer 
meeting conducted and carried on by the 
students. At eleven o'clock the colored 
pupils, and a part of the Indians, assemble 
for Sunday School, those- of the Indians 
coming from Episcopal agencies attending 
St John's Episcopal Church, and those from 
Catholic agencies attending mass. At two 
o'clock all the Indians assemble for Sunday 
School, under the care of Rev. J. J. Gravatt. 
rector of St. John's Church in Hampton. At 
four o'clock the whole school assembles at 
Bethesda Church, in the National Cemetery, 
and again at 7.30 in the evening for a more 
1 informal service. 

\ The crowded and uncomfortable condition 
At the chapel in the cemetery has caused us 
1 look with especial interest and pleasure 
.0 the rising walls of the new church, the 
gfenerous gift or Mr. E. B. Monroe. It 
promises to be a great help to the religious 
irk of the school. It seems very pleasant 
' " ting that the most beautiful and most 
I building on the school grounds 
i be the place of - 



win perpetuate themselves in the communi- 
ties where our students go. where there is 
often much need of an advanced sentiment 
on the subject of purity 

MISSIONARY WORK._ 

The work for the community outside the 
school has been more, thoroughly organized 
than in former years. The cases of need 
have been carefully investigated, and an 
earnest endeavor made to help only the 
most deserving. The remains from the 
school tablc'have been gathered and taken 
to the poor old people of the vicinity, even 
the old clothing of the students, which is 
usually well worn, has been patched up by 
the girls and given to those more needy. 
Roofs and floors have been repaired by the 
students, and in one case they raised the 
money and built with their own hands a 
house for a poor old woman. The cottage 
work has been interfered with by the preva- 
lence of contagious diseases in the vicinity, 
but we hope before long to establish a home 
department of the Sunday School, accord- 
ing to a plan suggested by Rev. S. W. Dike, 
of Vermont, by which each family in the 
neighborhood shall pledge itself to a cer- 
tain amount of Bible study each Sunday, re- 
ports to be made through the students. 
' The Ocean Cottage Sunday School in 
Little England just across the creek from 
the Normal School, under the efficient care 
of one of our teachers, assisted by the stu- 
dents, has had an attendance of 70 children, 
has become self supporting and has engaged 
its children in missionary work for the com- 
munity about it. 

Through the liberality of Mr. Jackson S. 
Schultz of New York, the Slabtown S. S. 
has a new and comfortable building and is 
about to enter upon a period of increased use- 
fulness. All the-colored Sunday schools of 
the place have been supplied with teachers 
from the Normal Sch6ol. One of the larg- 
est and most efficient classes in the Second 
Baptist Sunday school has been taught by 
an Indian girl from the Omaha Reservation 
in Nebraska. All those who go out to 
teach are now gathered each Sabbath in a 
training class for Christian workers where 
they receive especial instruction in methods 
of Christian work. The prisoners in the 
jail and the inmates of the poor-house have 
been regularly visited by the students. 



Some of them are married and live in 
Hampton' or in the back country. They 
support themselves by farming their little 
pieces of land, getting away a part of the day 
to attend the class and then preaching on 
the Sabbath. The members of this class 
have a membership in their churches of be- 
tween five and six thousand colored people. 

Although there is need of advanced stu- 
dents among the colored ministers of the 
South, yet, owing to their poverty, for a long 
time to come, the colored preacher in the 
country districts must be a man who can 
work and help support himself like the 
Apostle Paul with the labor of his hands. I 
have found the purest lives and the best 
work among the colored preachers of the 
country who added to their regular pastoral 
duties the work of cultivating their farms, 
teaching those around them by example as 
well as by precept. To fit them for their 
work they need such a knowledge of English 
and training in Bible truth as will enable 
them to preach plain and practical sermons 
to their people. Many of the colored peo- 
ple in country districts hear preaching only 
once in four or five weeks and then usually 
by ignorant i tinerant preachers whose words 
have little effect upon their lives. It is to 
meet this pressing and by far the greatest 
need of the colored people that the Pastors 
class has been started at Hampton. -In the 
work of teaching this class the white pastors 
of the place have rendered valuable help. 
Rev Dr. tyoodfin. Pastor of the Baptist 
church in Hampton, has given instruction 
in the study of the Old Testament, anil Rev 
Mr. Gravatt, Rector of St. John s^n thi study 
of the New Testament. Rev. Mr. Tol 
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The second foundation stone is the idea that God 
has placed upon every man and woman the prime 
necessity of work. There is no achievement in this 
world that does not come by work. ( 1 each them to 
ignore as fast and thoroughly as pdssible the aid of 
Government, and work each man for himself. 

I know that you will follow thes£ principles. I 
know thatyour people are among^thb first w 



received their lands in severalty. "Their wok is pla 

• • \, f aces c^t si e 

be of great i 



bef^^hem"and in keeping tneir (aces set steadily 
forward, steadily to work, you ca 



spent here, the teaching you have received!..-, 
;pts here inculcated. As it is of pure gold, 



the 



_ these davs been the pure gold of your life. . «. 
this gold is hot common metal but rare in worth 
ind beauty, so as you look back, those days will seem 
,o you. And yet these golden Hays are only the 
beginning, the first »teps in the ladder, and now pre- 
senting to you this symbol, I bid you God speed in 
all your work." 

The diplomas were presented to the erad- 
iating class by Rev. Dr.' Strteby. Vtce- 
Vresident of the Board of Trustees. He 
prefaced his rddress to them with the ex- 
planation to the audience that the smalmess 
of the class arose from the decision of the , 
faculty last year to require henceforth a - 
year of teaching beiore entering on the 
senior studies. The Middle Class, as a 
whole, was turned out for this purpose, and 
the present class is made up of those who 
had already taught a year, as many have 
done for pecuniary reasons, and the Indians 
whose distance from home and- difficulty in 
securing schools have exempted them from 
the * 
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YOUNG WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The girls have been organized into com- 
mittees for religious work this year. They 
have sustained the girls' prayer meetings and 
have taken charge of the Sunday morning 
and evenine meetings several times during 
the year. They have had their committee 
for visiting the sick, a committee on 
Christian courtesy, which has improved the 
relations of the older to the newer girls of 
the school. They have taken an active 
part in the outside Sunday school and mis- 
sionary work. • 

THE PASTORS' CLASS, 

has completed its third year. It now numbers 
t .enty-six. The colored pastors of Hampton 
and the country about continue to come four 
days in the week, and express their intentions 
of continuing to do so. In addition to the 
pastors who come from Hampton and vi- 
cinity we have now a second class composed 
largely of licensed preachers who are taking 
a regular course in Bible study in prepara- 
tion for the ministry. Those who remain on 
the 'place work out their board and clothes 
like the other students, spending their morn- 
ings in the mill or on the farm, taking the 
afternoon for Bible study and going to the 
Night school in order to get the necessary 



of Church History; Miss Al._- . 
taught them Dr. Hopkin's Outline Study of 
Man. while I have had one class in Biblical 
Introduction and another in the Prepara- 
tion of Sermons. 

The effect of three years' work has been 
very marked. The character of the preach- 
ing in the Hampton pulpits has changed. 
Instead ol the wild meaningless ranting that 
was to be found in many of them, there is 
now. 1 believe, in every case the preaching of 
plain practical truth. By means of this class 
the clergymen ol different denominations 
have been brought together, much bigotry 
and hard feeling has been done away with, 
the white and colored pastors have been 
brought together into a position of mutual 
helpfulness, and much race prejudice and 
unkind feeling toward the school has been 
done away. Besides the influence upon the 
immediate neighborhood its effect has been 
felt upon all the country about. The mem- 
bers of the class are able to control the As- 
sociation of ministers in this part of the 
state very largely, and they will not allow 
ignorant preachers to be ordained. A cor- 
,espondent of the New York Evangelist who 
has traveled largely through the South 
speaking of Hampton says, » Its Pastors' 
Class which brings colored ministers from 
the vicinity under the tuition of white pastors 
from Hampton, shows what might and should 
be done all over the South. If it were done, 
some ol the most serious and menacing 
evils would soon be out of the way." 

RECITATION ROOMS NEEDED. 

To meet the needs of this growing class 
it is proposed to put an ell on one of the 
boys dormitories in order to give the class 
recitation rooms. The crowded condition 
of the Academic Hall makes this necessary. 
It would give this class a place of its own 
where the colored pastors could meet for 
recitations at the same time that dormitor- 
ies are provided for those who remain on 
the place. 

Twenty-five hundred dollars is needed for 
this new building, the rooms to cost 4200 
and $300 apiece. It is hoped that the mon- 
ey will be subscribed immediately so that 
the building may be ready for occupation in 
the Fall. 

In closing I wish to express my regret 
that the Hampton School is to lose the 
counsel and help of the Rev. Richard Tol- 
man, former pastor of the School church 
who, since his resignation, has lived upon 
the School grounds and has rendered most 
valuable aid in all the religious work of the 
School. He has done good service in the 
Pastor's Class and made his impress on the 
whole community. It is a cause for deep 
regret that the health of his family seems to 
make his removal necessary. 
, H. B. Frissell, 

Pastor and Vict-Principal. 



IBY'S ADDRESS TO THE CLASS. 
My dear young friends, you have now finished 
your course of preparation and are about to leave 
these walls, and go forth to the work of life. We 
feel with you the sorrow of parting from all the 
friends and privileges you leave. \ ou have our 
nravers and with them, and with these diplomas 
which I am now to have the pleasure of giving vou, 
the work of Hampton School life for you is done. 

We have heard something about the reports made 
in Congress, and we are gratified by the expressions 
or these gentlemen. But, at the same time, we 
know that you are under criticism, ami Your race. 
are t and I want you to understand in taking lliese 
diplomas you pledge yourselves to God and men, 
that through whatever trials and temptations may 
come to you, you will be loyal to the teachings you 
have received here, to remember that you hold this 
diploma, and to not disgrace it. The trials and 
temptations will come, and there is but one source 
o(h'''li>' that is our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
He is not far off, but near lo every one of you 



you these diplomas in the expectation that in 
,,s strength you will honor them, and the school 
/hich has prepared you, and now sends you into the 
field." 

the presentation of the diplomas, 
icipal remarked that he was very 
glad that we had with us through the day. a 
number of Members of Congress, and among 
them several Western men ; that we had 
had perhaps a wrong impression of the sen- 
timent of the West as to the Indian ques- 
tion. Indian education ; we had understood 
that there was not much sympathy in our 
work. Perhaps we had misunderstood— he 
would call upon the Honorable Mr. Peel of 
Arkansas, a member of the Indian Appro- 
priation Committee of the House, and of 
the Holman Committee, to speak to us. for 
the West. 

MR. PEEL'S SPEECH. 
" It was not my purpose when I came heVe to get 
upon the floor. I came to see and learn, and, if 
possible, to profit by what I should see and learn, 
for legislative work in the future. I would not say 
anything if it were not for the misapprehension of 
your proprietor, or principal, as to the question of 
the appropriation for this school. 

' u 1 : iy fortune arud my pleasure to-Tie a 

committee on Indian affairs. I My 
„ ear the Indian's lands, and my heart 
Tth emotions of interest in and sympathy 
to 



.ember of th 



throbs wu 

with them It was my fortune and my pic— 

lember of the Indian Appropriation Com 
also of the Sub-Committee on Appropn 
ins : also of the Special Committee to regulat. 
the differences between the committees of the tw. 
Houses. I can assure you that there is nol 
member of any of these committees who _ ... 
friend of this school, and of all Indian schools. . 
must confess that I was surprised to hear that any 
thought that the appropriation for this and other 
schools in consideration before the House was in 
danger. It was never in the slightest danger, I 
cannot see how there could have Been such an im- 
pression; unless it arose from the Special Commit- 
tee— ludK Holman. and five others, appointed to 
visit igencies in the West last summer. . U that «- 
nort we came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
agency industrial schools present the largest oppor- 



PPP* 

.,.„ and results for the money expended. 1c 
siv that there is not one on that committee who is 
not heartily a friend of this school and all schools 
for Indians." 

The Principa 1 inviting Mr. Perkins of 
Kansas to add the sentiments of another 
Western roan to those which had been given, 
that gentleman thus responded. \ 

HON. MR. PERKINS'S SPEECH. 
"Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen-I don't 
know how I can add a word to the many good things 
„e°have"utentd to to-day. I would like to . sp. X 
a word of encouragement to those who are going out 
from this school. Valuable lessons have been taught 
them here, and how I can add to them anything of 

""Yet [cutsn&SrW sympathies and best wishes 
are with them.' To those Indian boys I would say, 
• You should never forget these uniforms, and these 
stripes which you are permitted to wear here, for 
?h« uniforms, and tfiese stripes 1 a* : em ble ms of 
United States citiienship, which is soon to be given 
you. (Applause.) These great reservation; 
be brojfcn up, homes are to be given you wh. 
will tMnder the shade of your own vine - 
Set "and no man will dart to molest you or 
you 'afraid.' (Applause.) . 

(Continued on page 76 ) 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN, 



there is no report. These are the facts, and facts are 
t what we need and desire on this whole subject— the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
" By their fruits ye shall know them. The final test 
of this school is the work of its graduates. 

In speaking of the threefold work wrought here I 
have said nothing of the money expended for the sup- 
port of teachers. If we add the amount given for this 
to that given for the outfit of the school the whole 
will not fall short of a million of dollars. And all this 
without debt. The incubus of that dreadful word does 
. not rest here. Nor have I said anything of the teach- 
ers themselves, who have not wrought chiefly for 
money, coming, for the most part, from cultured and 
refined homes, meeting for a longtime with scant sym- 
pathy, and not seldom, in former times, with aversion 
and scorn, they have laid urjon the altar of this, service 
an amount of self-denying and heroic labor that can 
find its reward only in a sphere where money is not 
the standard of value. The whole country owes them 
thanks. 

It is not, however, the chief object of Christianity 
to promote the political or social well-being of 
man in this liic. It will do that incidentally, but its 
chief object is to provide for the forgiveness of sins; 
and to prepare men for a kingdom of righteousness, 
and peace, and holy activity and joyful- service in a 
kingdom where Christ shall be King; anctahall reign 
forever and ever. It is because we trust that this work 
will be here promoted that we rejoice asfChristians in 
t the gift of the Chapel that is now to be dedicated. 
We trust that here will be taught and promoted a 
Christianity as narrow in its creed as revealed truth, 
and as broad in its love as humanity. We trust that 
here, where three races and nearly every denomination 
are united in work, sectarian division feeling may be 
merged in loyalty to Christ, and that the Babel of 
names may give place to that *onlv Name under heaven 
whereby we can be saved. " We might then have here 
not a Baptist, or Methodist, or Congregational, or 
Episcopal, or Presbyterian church, but one whose 
designation should be "The Church of ChiTist" in the 
Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute. Such a 
church would be a branch of the onejiniversal church 
of which Christ is the head— may be, we trust that 
here many shall be prepared to join that one great 
army of the redeemed who shall sing the song of Mo- 
ses and the Lamb, and who, looking back with thank- 
ful and adoring wonder upon the way in which they 
have been led,— shall say. "What hath God wrought } 
Looking then at the whole work done on this 
groj/nd, we say that it is a great work. Whether we 
regarckthe givers or the teachers, we say too, that if 
Christ had not come this work could not have been 
done. Outside of Christianity there is nothing like 
it, and since that is kept alive in the world only bythe 
Spirit of the Living God, we say again, 'What hath 
God wrought ?" 

But while a great work has thus been done on 
thisground, a great work remains to be done not only 
by the Institution, but for it. As we have' seen, its 
growth has been marvelous. It has already accom- 
plished much, and, as at present organized and equip- 
ped, may go on for some time ana accomplish even 
.more. But an endowment is needed. The central 
indomitable, wise energy, fertile in expedients, com- 
prehensive in plans, that has had so much to do in 
bringing the Institution up to its present point can- 
not continue always. If the Institution is to do its 
present work it is the hard lot of Gen. Armstrong, up- 
■ on whbse head there are more gray haris than time 
has put there, to raise, each year, from the gift* of 
Christian and philanthropic people the large sum of 
fifty thousand dollars. This, probably, no other man 
could do. The work of the Institution we would not 
have diminished nor would we have it much increas- 
ed. In my judgment, and in this Gen. Armstrong 
ajgrees with me, the Institution has now reached the 
limit of best supervision and most efficient work. But 
with its buildings completed and its work systematiz- 
ed, it can, w!th an adequate endowment, continue to 
work more efficiently and beneficently as exp 
shall be gained. Five hundred thousand doll; 
needed. Of this one hundred and six thousand have 
already beeri^iven. Shall the rest be provided? I 
believe it will be. I do not believe that those 
have put their hand to this plow will look back. I do 
not believe that God, who has wrought with them, 
and done so much for the cause by them, will now 
forsake that cause. In this day of enlarged benevo- 
lence, and of fortunes that go up into the millions, it 
can hardly be after so much has been done, that the 
friends of humanity will see this Institution crippled, 
or will fail to furnish means by which the wheels of 
its progress shall be kept, if possible, in steadier and 
more rapid motion in all coming time. 

The work done here has had, and will continue to 
have an intrinsic valWe worth all its cost, but we re- 
gard it chiefly as it is related to a greater work which 
is to be done, not by this Institution only, but by all 
institutions, and all influences that can be brought to 
bear upon it. As a nation it is still with us as it was 
with the Israelites when they were encamped on the 
plains of Moab. As they had yet to fight many a 
battle before they could possess the promised land, 
and had then to settle the claims of the different tribes 
and to combine them into nationality, so we have yet 
before us a great, and in some respects, not dissimilar 
work. 

From the plains of Moab where the Israelites 
looked forward to their promisedjland, they went up 
and took possession of it, but only as God was with 
them. When they were faithful to Him, and He 
wrought with them they prospered. One chased a 
thousand and two put ten thousand to flight. When 
they forsook Him and He withdrew His aid they fell 
into decline and were smitten before their enemies. 
Their whole histpry is but an alternation of prosper- 



quent wickedness that He gave them over into cao- I know ' II is a prevalent theory, but till knowledge and 

tivJti- " I f., ,u 1 1 ■ . .. r ronHnrt mrr^cnnnd !• „.;il 



tivity." He sent to them His messenger, rising betimes cond « cl correspond it will be del 
and sending them," "But they mocked the messen- 1 But if a change .'rom ignorar 
gers of God, and despised hiswords, and misused his 
prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose against his 
people till there was no remedy." And so it was with 
the Jews after their return from captivity. They did 



ance to knowledge be 
needed? A change is 



what more 
needed in the directive rather than .... 
tal powers. We need, back of knowledge, that choice 
lu wh 'ch shall guide in its use to the best ends, and in 
dolatry, but they did fall, partly, as I ?« k,n & thosc cnds shall subordinate all that is lower 
1 in man to that which is highest. We need a chanee 
of character, of that which is the deepest love, so that 
men shall love God with all their hearts and their 
ighbors as themselves. If such a change can be 
is self-evident that the needed work will 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbor." If 
and nationalities were to love 
:s. if the employer were to love 
f, and the employed were to 
e employer as himself, it^rfe plain that every 
'er this broad continent would be secure in his 



relapse 

the Sadducees, into infidelity, and, partly, as tlje Pha 
isees, into a self-righteous formalism whereby they 
made void the law of God, and crucified his Son and 
persfcuted his followers till the wrath of the Lord 
again arose against his people till there was no rem- 
edy. The walls of Jerusalem and of the temple were 
thrown down till not one stone was left upon another, 
and the Jews, retaining as, by a miracle their nation- 
ality, have been a scattered and an oppressed people 
till this day. Throughout their whole history they 
stand before the nations as an object lesson to teach 
them that there are retributions for nation's in this 
world, and that without God they cannot prosper. 

This is the one lesson that we are to fay to heart 
if we are to do the work that is set before us. That 
work is to consolidate the nationalities and races that 
now inhabit these United States inio a free andV per- 
manent government under which manhood, as ikthe 
image of God shall be respected, and the right of every 
man to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness shall 
be conceded and maintained. Something more is pos- 
-• present such a government, with the 
ltrol now given by science over nature 
tn art, notyet developed, that 
the breadth of 



sible, but 
marvelous co 
and the decoi 
that shall blossom 



ity and disaster as they did, or did not, serve God, 
till at length they so far fell into idolatry and 



the promised land to which we look forward. 

Can this land be possessed ? Can the work in- 
volved in its possession be done ? Can it be done de- 
spite the antagonism of races, the traditional hostility 
of nations, the diversity of language, the prejudice of 
color, the apparent conflict between the interests of 
pital and labor? Can it be done despite the under- 
ining and disintegrating efforts of intemperance, 
id licentiousness, and fraud, and of the ambitious 
and sensuous and debasing tendencies hitherto reg- 
nant* There are the Canaanites that are to be fought 
and exterminated, root and branch. The question has 
no relation to that of amalgamation or whether the 
races and nationalities shall be mingled in schools, in 
churches, in social relations, in trade even, or shall 
move on in parallel lines as the Rhone and the Arve 
flow on without mingling towards the same ocean 
where all differences are lost. It refers solely to the 
maintenance of those rights of our common manhood 
which the Declaration of Independence declares to us 
inalienable. Before our own no great government has 
ever conceded and maintained these rights, our own 
has done it but imperfectly and is yet on trial, and if 
this work is to be done the capacity and possibilities 
of the race are to be tested as never before. Never 
before did the idea of the right of every man to take 
part in the government enter as a facter into politics. 
The ancient republics were really aristocracies with 
restricted citizenship. Never was tHcre such capacity 
for the production and distribution of wealth, or for 
simultaneous and organized action, never such an 
oceanic breadth of a free people in their sectional in- 
terests and local government, many as the waves, in 
their central governments, one as the sea. 

Can then this work be done ? Yes. The capacity 
for it is in man. He readily conceives of it, and what- 
ever he can conceive of morally that he can become 
and do. The obstacles are wholly in him. Look at 
those I have mentioned. Every one of them is wholly 
in him. We need then, only to know the requisite 
changes in him, and how these changes can be wrought. 

And here it may be remarked, that if a change in 
men be the thing needed, it is obvious that not much 
can be expected from mere organization, men re- 
maining the same. On this point there is no little 
delusion. Organization is essential. Government 
itself is organization. But organizations differ as they 
io or do not pre-suppose and involve changes in men 
Church organizations both presuppose and involve 
such changes. Literary and social organization in- 
volve them. But under a free government organiza- 
tion neither presupposing not involving any such 
change, but having for their object to promote the 
interests or protect the rights of special classes, are 
generally mischievous. They are narrowing in their 
effect upon those who enter into them, and provoke 
antagonism in others. They involve expense for meet- 
ings, and the support of officers and organs and gen- 
erally so become the centres of intrigue and 1 corrup- 
tion, if not of socialism and anarchy, that their total 
effect upon society is disastrous rather than bene- 
ficial. Especially is it undesirable that there should 
be among us any organization that tends toward a 
division into permanent classes or that would prevent 
a free movement from the lowest stratum of society 
upward, or from its highest stratum downward, ac- 
cording to industry and merit. 

Passing then to the changes needed in man, I 
observe that where there is ignorance that would 
disqualify a man from seeking intelligently the politi- 
cal and social state specified, there should be a change 
from Ignorance to knowledge. This opens a vast work 
before us in this whole country, and particularly for 
this and similar schools. There must be knowledge. 
They must be so far educated as to Know their rights 
and the value of liberty, and its dependence upon law, 
and to be capable of being, not a dead weight to be 
carried, but a vital force in the progress of society. 
But a man may be thus educated and capable, and be 
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right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.' Thi's 
is the indispensible condition. As this is approxi- 
mated society will approximate perfection. Till this 
is aimed at, and, in some measure reached, men will 
only roll the stone of Sysiphus up the hill to have it 
return upon them. 

Knowing then the change that is needed in man 
we only need to inquire further how that chanee can 
be wrought. * 

And here we say that Christianity can Ho it, and 
no/hing else can. As we have seen, knowledge can 
not doit, and no other religion can. The* is not in 
one of them anything that tends to awake/i in man an 
remised land las we seek. 
• in spite of the religion, 
are in man himself. There 
ds to form in man a char- 
enter such a promised land, 
n connection with which 
station iry or in a process of de- 
pposition that there is 
tendency to any 



an obstruction. Knowledge is simply instrumental. 
The burglar, the gambler, the counterfeiter, have 
knowledge, and the more they know the more dan- 
gerous they are. The thief and liar know they do 
wrong, but they do It. The theory that knowledge, 
trained intellect, what is commonly called education, 
Is sufficient, breaks down at once and wholly under 
the fact that men are so far from doing as well as they 
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Jermanent progress sufficient to remove the obstacles 
from man himself, is baseless. Christianity alone can 
2? Com P arm g Christianity with other religions 
the difficulty is that its fruits are constantly judged of 
by the doings of those who are not Christians. Chris- 
tendom is not Christian, and there is no wickedness 
like that of nominal Christians. If theiratrocities and 
crimes of greed are not greater than those of heathen- 
dom, which may be doubted, their light is greater 
and so they are more wicked. Rightly applied "By 
their fruits ye shall know them," is a correct rule of 
judgment, but if arsenic were to be labelled flour it 
would be haraly fair to impute to flour the effects of 
arsenic, and yet this is the logic, either wicked or stu- 
pid, which exultant infidels apply to Christianity when 
they charge upon that the wickedness of nominal 
Christians. 

Christianity then is our only hope. That it is the 
object of that to produce- in man love to God and love 
cannot be denied, since those two comprise 
of the law, and of the commandments of 
Christ. Paul. too. said that without love he was 
"nothing"— no Christian. This love is so of thees- 
sence of Christianity that without it there is no Christ- 
ianity. 

Are there then in Christianity, motive forces and 
a power such that we may hope that men in increasing 
numbers, and finally, all men on the face of the earth 
will be brought to exercise this love ? We say Yes 
We say it because, in demanding this love Christianity 
is coincident with the deepest philosophy of our na- 
ture as finding its perfection and highest good, both 
individual and social, only in this. It is the only con- 
dition of a perfect social state here, and a chief ele- 
ment in that heaven to which we look forward in 
the great future. We say yes. too, because Christ- 

ity reveals to us and in the relation of a Father, a ' 
God who is love, and love begets love. "Every one," 
says the Apostle John,/ "that loveth, is born ofGod " 
We say yes, again, because there was, in the coming, 
d life, and death, of the founder of Christianity the 
most stupendous example of the love of God and of 
' which we can conceive.- "Gceater love hath 
than this that a ma)i lay down his life for his 
friends;" but "God commendeth his love to us in that 
while we were yet enemies Christ died for us," Love 
begets love. "And I, if I be lifted up will draw all 
men unto me." Once more, there are in Christianity 
not only natures consonant with our nature, bnt there 
is in connection with it. an ever present personal 
agjent working through these natures in accordance 
with human freedom and the purposes of God. I have 
spoken of Christianity as having in itself, as a system, 
the requisite power, and so we speak. But it is not 
Christianity that does the work. It is Christ. Christ 
has come, and lived, and died, and risen from the dead, 
and ascended to the right hand of God. He reigns. 
To him all power is given. He is the Savior of men 
not only by whal He has done, but by what He is do- 
ing now, and it is only as He shall give more copious- 
ly the spirit that He shed down at Pentecost, that 
there will be raised up' an army before whose shout 
every wall of opposition shall fall down. Let such an 
army go on, as aid Israel of old, not carrying with it 
destruction, but adding to its ranks as it goes till every 
man from ocean to ocean shall be a Christian, and, 
since the least that a Christian can do is to give every 
man his rights, we should have at once a social order ' 
and a government, in, and under, which every man 



would be secure 
pursuit of happiness. 



ft would be free to work out 



his own best good in his own way. We slftmld then 
have the promised land of which I have sjoken. It 
would be the promised land of the statesman, all that 
statesmanship can give wjth the best material. It 
would be a good land, far better than the present, but 
would not gtre us the milk and the honey. 
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As'I have Intimated, Christianity Mould do for 
us something more. It is one thing for every man 
to have all his rights, and to pursue his own good 
iri his own way, and quite another for every man to 
be actuated by a spirit of love and good will that 
would lead him to minister in every possible way to 
theeOOd of tin.--/ mi-'- 1 . sl.Ucsin.iiistiip 

knows nothing of, hut this Christianity lays upon 
every man the obligation to do. Our present state 
isone of much advancement, if every man had al- 
ways his rights it would be far more advanced, but 
the coming itt of this active love would be as any 
other morning risen upon high noon. The radiance 
of the morning purpling the mountain tops and then 
fioodinc the vnllcvs i t but a faint symbol of the 
lieht an. warmth thai would permeate every strat- 
um qf our social life if the heart of every human be- J 
ine were a r.i.iialin^ cc-nliv .if love to God and love 
Ionian 'I'M' «■ bcCbfi-tianitv. Nothing short 
of that is, and if ihis land, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the lakes to the nil were inhab- 
ited by such Oui-n.u)- thcie e» M» as never 
before the csc!.iniMi..n. "\\ hat li.ilb (.<);! wr-Highl.' 
Whether this is to be, I know not; I only know thai 
«udi is <'lin-li:in.lv, mi.l Midi w..»ld Ik IR result, 

I t is from this learning of Chnstianily on the so- 
cial and poliiic.il wel'.hciiig of our country together 
with the peculiar relations of this I ..-III miun to that 
well-being, thai we rejoice as patriots in the gift to 
it of this beautiful and commodious Chapel which 
is now to be dedicated to the ..or-l.ip and service of 
AlmichtyC""'.' It >. patriotic ChrMuumy that ha., 
built these buildings, and brought hither these 
teachers, and that rejoices to-day in a completed 
instrumentality which tends with no little power to 
avert the danger from ignorance and vice in the 
Negro race that was so strongly set forth by T 



e. Educated parents will have educated 

children— not that they will inherit education, but 
will make every effort and sacri- 
cducation. Mr. Perkins 
don't aspire to 
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of Kansas said to you, y 
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It i s tin 



dent Garfield 111 11 

lrti.kn.-v wlmhaivt.it- «Wf interest to this day 
and to the work done here. Let us see l.uee iiuui- 
bers of young men and women going out ram tuts 
Institution as leaehers. and carrying with them not 
)n'ly the light of letters, but the upliltiiip; and puri- 



fying power of a Christian esanui'iv .0,0 „ «,;> 
to tlTeslrengll.ofo.il hope for the country in the 
onflict that is now going on. It will turn a 



iple and it will and 



nf.laniTer i 



it remember that Iru 
inly from the discharge of duty. 

' 1 the I11.I1.111 



I would say one word on 
ou may civilize the Depart 
.. has been slow. It took a long time to recognize 
the fact that we owed it to these people to give 
them an education ..: hand and head and heart. In 
I, I was a member of the Senate from a West- 
State. I then outlined my views, and I have 
changed them. I said, teach them not only to 



work wilh their 1, rains but with their hand: 
1883, I became Secretary of the Interior. I rcmem- 
l>er the President was criticised for appointing a 
man. People all over the country said 



to my record. While I was 
the number of Indian children 111 
this country. I put the figures befoi 
our great debt to the Indians. 

Public interest in the Indian h; 
aroused since 1880. Where thert 



Secret. cry, I doubled 



- -pproiinatc 
We have built up instilutiu 
to this people, and filled the 



more liberally that. - 
that the approprialio 



million of dollars. . 
ehich are a credit j 
■ith bright Indian 1 
Kansas, and public 
d it has contributed I 




I 'know th 



said that they wei 

but Peel was right, they were in m 
because public opinion was behind trw 
We passed in the Senate, and it 
the house, wilh little hope, I fear, < 
lerrh, a bill appropriating tf ~ 
cation— chiefly— of the eolol 
wholesome thing in the dis 



eal danger, ] 
jw hangs in 



.e.-ns concluded] 
colored Isoys I would say, there is r 



To these ui..t» —j- - ,-, , 

nival road in this laud to wealth and ~»v_. - - 
white men and all men. the only n 4.1 is by industry, 
frugality ami honcstv ; by doing right. Don t be- 
lieve for one minute that the only ami 111 life is pre- 
ferment and political honors. Only he who does 
right has the best place in the attechon ami heart ol 
the people. Your great orator, I-rederic Douglas, 
used to say that it wa, for many years ln V nnslanl 
earnest praver that God would emancipate him, hut 
day by day as he repeated that prayer no assistance 
came and he could not realize that God was ever 
listening to it ; till one motntofc as he wa-s walkjljl! 



fould not vote foi 
is insulted if it wa 
providing for the 
(tent of its pou 
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"bTll. 



hinted' that their State 



go back, 
child in 
dian probl 
is a very c 
■day, and 



,rk. but lift- himself t 



Indian child and colored 
shall be educated, the In- 
icttled, and not till then. It 
many 



uraging fact th-. -~ 
3 many come year after year 



. here 
. , .. shows 

a few years 

or Indian p.oMcni. 



ng "! 



hat he might keep 
v,,,, -nd then ran, and he kept o 
ing with his face to the north sta 
that God was with him and 
prayer. And the lesson is to you all, that Goa is 
with those who help themselves." 

At the Principals request that all who 
had been pleased to hear such friendly ex- 
pression ol sentiments from Western men 
should manfesi i: by saying aye, a mighty aye 
-went up which must have convinced the 
honorable gentlemen ol the effectiveness of 
their words. 

The Principal recalled the earnest cllorts 
of Senator Teller, while Secretary of the In- 
terior, to call the attention of -Congress to 
the great debt ol $.+000,000 we actually owed 
the Indians, urging its claims again and 
again. It he had had his way there would be 
twice or three times as many Indian children 
in school now as there are. He asked the 
Senator to speak. , 

SENATOR TELLER'S SPEECH, . 
" Ladies and gentlemen — I trusl you will not be 
alarmed. I will not keep you long. I declined to 
make a speech, liut General Armstrong .n,.,t, that I 
shall say a few words. 1 ou have had proof to-day of 
the success of Indian education that the most skepti- 
cal cannot deny. There is some danger that we 
become impatient in observing a work like this. 
This is a day of push, a day of railroads and elec- 
tricity and we are apt to say that success doesn't 
crown effort as rapidly as it should. The fact is a 
nation is not born in a day, no history has recorded 
such a thing. The colored race is just only.twenty- | 
one years old-it is only twenty-one years since the 
war closed— and 1 agreed heartily with the yoing 
man who said here that no other race had ever made 
such rapid progress The Indian race is younger 
than the colored, if we go back to the hrst great 
efforts made for them which were laudable and wise. 
1 know our great colleges were started to educate 
the Indian race, but they began at the wrong end, 
rsor^lv intellectual training. No nation has 
by labor. The Romans had a pro- 



more there will be no c.c s 

The secret of success i, individual effort, individual 
obligation, individual responsibility.. 

REV. DR. 1IENRV OK PHILADELPHIA. 

Invited to occupy the time that still re- 
mained. Dr. Henry playfully deprecated his 
■■ lot always to make the last speech," and 
then proceeded to justify it by making a 
:ry bright one. He had come to Hampton 
..visit an old friend, a Virginia gentleman, 
Colonel Tabb, who had loffered as one in- 
ducement, the Hampton Commencement. 
He found he had manv personal associations 
here. When a boy ot ten, having a passion 
for collecting autographs, his father had 
named as one of the great men of the coun- 
try, Dr. Mark Hopkins. Dr. Hopkins kindly 
responded to his request, with not only his 
signature but the words, " May you, my 
young lriend, become a greater and better 
man than any whose autograph you solicit." 
Twenty-six years ago, 



Is situated one hundred yard sfrom Fort Monroe, at the 1 
enceotthc Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads, about 1S0 miles 
south ^Baltimore, and 1 5 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reached by the splendid steamers of the Hay Line. 
Potomac and James River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. .,/.., , 
The Hygeia is four stories in heighth. substantially built an 1 
corfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators.fcas and elec- 
tric bells or Crcighton's Oral Annunciator in all roonfs; rooms (or 
bath including HOT SEA. and closets on every door, vfith the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country.^ ^ ^ pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 

tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1,000 guests and is open throughout the year, 
s inducements which certainly 
r resort or cold weather 



equalled elsewhere as a 
- 00 have been 
the past two 
of any hotel 



all the pleasures 
The climate of Old 



summer rt 

expended in enlarging and improving the pis 
years, and it is the most perfect in all its appon 
south of New York. 

There is music and dancing every evening 
of a fashionable watering place are to be enjoyed. 1 .... 
Point Comfort is unequalled for salubrity ant! general liealthfulness. 
material fevers being absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory for the past ten years shows an average, tempe- 
rature ol 7+° in summer: 59° in autumn; 44° in winter, and 53 lor 
spring ; the invigorating atmosphere and mild temperature being es- 
necialiy adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
Blled with picturesque scenery, offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by night. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive and the surf bathing, which is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Seaboard. For sleeplessness and ner- 
vousness, the delicious tonic of the pure ocean air and the ullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from/ the bed- 
windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. J 
For further information address by mail or telegraph. 



1 address by mail or telegraph, 

H. PHOEBUS, Pro'fl. 



The audience rose and joined with the I 
school in singing " Praise God from whom 
VTnf^^e ; ^ Mess.ngs g flow." The benediction was 
Twenty-six years ago, when a student ,n the uncc 5 „ Rev Dr . McKenita of Cam- 

Theological Semmary.hj^ | b ri d e e, and one more Hampton Anniversary 



verb that"' Labor' is luxury.' Many don't believe 
that, but it is true. No nation is great till it can 
labor; When yon have taught the Indian to labor 
with his handsyou have made an important step in 
his elevation. The Negro, because he was compelled 
to labor, has made more progress. He became dis- 
ciplined in the labor of the hands, and was prepared 
for labor with the brain. I was struck with Dr. 
Hopkin's text ' What hath God wrought,' and the ! 
thought occurred to me that God works through ■ 



:n— through human^ag. 



I othe 



hearts to work wuc ,0 
You may attend Hampton school and get all the j 
-education you choose ; your place in the world de- 
pends for each on himself-man or woman. Y6ur | 
race won't move till each moves. Public education 
is essential to civilization, for all races but it Will 
not alone civilize. You must have character and 
moral worth, respect and obedience to aiithonty. I 
-once saw a great building in Chicago.TTiarge hotel, 
moved up bodily a story's height. It was not done 
by one lift, in one place. There were many hun- 
dred little screws under the building, and all turned 
together and lifted a lut e at a time.- So if each 
rnan anefwoman will do his and her personal duty, 
the great race edifice will rise. What will be the 
condition of the colored race depends on the color- 
ed man and the colored woman So it is with the 
Indian race. The past efforts for them were one- 
sided. We put the boys at ichool and kept the 
irirli at home. One of these young colored grad- 
uates here to-day said the true thing. If we car. 
get hold of the women and children, we can civil- 



impressive missionary address he ever listen- 
ed to. - It was by General Armstrong's 
father. When a delegate fiom the General 
Assembly ol the Presbyterian Church, to 
Washington, in its Committee on Indian 
affairs, some years ago, no man received 
them more kindly than Secretary Teller. 
Dr. Henry enforced the Senator's words on 
individuality, by a good story of a country 
clergyman who went to the city to find a 
good model to improve his own style, and 
after hearing Dr. Taylor, Dr. John Hall and 
others, settled on Dr. Talmadge as having a 
style most effective, and at the same time 
the most easy to copy. The Sunday after 
his return, the people were astonished to 
see the pulpit removed, but when he arose 
and announced the hymn, and then said, 
" Let us pray !" in thunder tones, the deacons 
quite convinced that their quiet little pastor 
had gone suddenly crazy, rushed up on to 
the platform, carried liim home by force, 
and put hot water bottles to his head. The 
moral was, be yourselves if you don't 
want hot water bottles on your head. The 
Doctor concluded his speech with another 
good story. " I was once called to Canada 
to deliver a Sunday School address. Just 
as I was going on to the platform, 1 was re- 
quested to make inquiry for a child who 
had been separated from her father in the 
crowd. Little Mary Wilson. Has any one 
in .the room seen her. Her lather thinks 
she must be in the room. Will any one 
who has seen her please make it known ? 
No response was made, and the meeting 
went on. At its close', the father returned 
from a vain search outside, and the request 
was repeated, but again with no tesponse. 
The meeting closed, and then to every one's 
astonishment, a little girl walked out of the 
front pew to go home with her astounded 
father: "/Why I Is this little Mary Wilson 
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—why didn't you answer when everybody 
was asking for you ?" " Oh, I ain't little 
Mary Wilson that was lost. They were ask- 
ing for little Mary Wilson that was lost. I 
ain't lost— I'm here 1" We are all here to- 
day, and we don't feel lost at all, but very 
much at home. We are all very glad to 
have been here. 
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No. of Colored students. 
No. of Indian 



462 
-J9 



Total 6ot. . • 

A little more than half arc girls : average 
age, 17 years. 

Its object is the practical Christian educa- 
tion of these two races ; especially the train- 
■ ing of teachers. 

It is a private, chartered institution, owned 
and controlled by a Board of seventeen 
Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion. It is aided by the State as an agricul- 
ural school, and the Government pays 
J167.00 apiece annually for 120 Indians, but 
it needs from private charity every year for 
its support, the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. About half of this has been given in 
the form of Annual Scholarships of seventy 
dollars a year, which pays the tuition or 
cost o( education of one who pays in labor 
for board, clothing and books. 

It needs a partial endowment fund. 
Fire Hundred Thousand Dollars 
are asked for that purpose. 

Circulars and «neral information sent on 
application to U§ Principal. r/ 
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We acknowledge, with thanks, the 
gift from cur generous friends, Messrs. 
Harper's Bros., of a handsome copy of 
Stormoruh's Dictionary, for the Nor- 
mal School Library. 



The new Amoskeag steam fire engine 
has arrived. It was built at the works 
in Manchester,. N. H., and has sufficient 
force to throw a jet of water over our 
highest buildings. It is named in honor 
of the ex-treasurer of the school, Gen. 
J. F, B. Marshall, and supplies along- 
felt want. 



The school term for 18 5-86 close d 
June 17th, with the reading of the 
names oS students promoted from 
lower to upper classes. Owing to'tne 
fact that the Middle Class of last year 
went out for a year's practice in teach- 
ing before taking up the studies of the 
Senior year, the graduating class num- 
bered only fourteen. Sixty-six students 
were promoted from the Middle to the 
Senior Class, and ninety from the Junior 
to the Middle. Those just promoted 
to the Senior Class will take a year out 
in the field. They have had a thorough 
drill in practice teaching, and are well 
fitted for their work. Some of the 
Middlers of last year have succeeded 
so well, and secured such good places, 
that they do not expect to return The 
universal testimony on the partof the 
Class, so. far as heard from, is of satis- 
faction with the new plan. 

The annual teachers' institute, held 
after the anniversary, was conducted 
this year by home talent, under the 
general direction of Miss Hyde. Sev- 
eral of the teachers of the vicinity 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
of visiting the classes. Twenty-five 
Indians went North on Monday last to 
spend the summer on farms in Berks- 
shire Co., Mass-, and about twenty-two 
more will return to the Institute early 
in July. 



On the 16th of May last, the Rev. 
Richard Tolman preached in Bethesda 
Chapel the Baccalaureate Sermon to 
the class of '86. The occasion was for 
many reasons an impressive one, and 
for those of us to whom his voice has 
been for so many years' associated with 
Bethesda Chapel, it contained many 
elements of sadness. It was his last 
sermon, in an official capacity, to the 
school, and it was the last service held 
by the school within the walls which, 
frail and shabby as they are, are still 
sacred with associations which no ar- 
chitectural beauty or convenience can 
replace. 

Mr. Totman's work for the school re- 
ceives warm and universal recognition; 
his work in the neighborhood has, up 
to the day of his departure, been active 
and constant. The estimation in which 
he is held has been shown in many 
ways; among others, by the presenta- 
tion to him of a handsome gold-headed 
cane, bearing the inscription, "Pre- 
sented to Rev. Richard Tolman, as a 
token of respect, by the Hampton Bap- 
tist Church." 

The good wishes which follow him 
to his new home in Arlington, Mass., 
go hand in hand with regret- for his 
departure from a field where he has 
been for so long a power for good, and 
in which his place will be hard to fill. 



Our next number will contain the 
story of Bethesda Chapel, gathered 
from the lips of those who have known 
it best. We feel tn£t by right of its 
varied and unique associations, it can 
claim a place in the annals of the war 
and of the freedmen, for many of whom 
it has been in the highest sense acentre 
of light, and to the early friends of the 
Hampton school no cathedral service, 
however rich in pomp and ceremony, 
could have meant so much as did our 
last simple service under its worn and 
crumbling roof. 



A faithful worker in and for" the 
school, Mr. Robert H. Hamilton, has 
just left us, wishing to take for himself 
a more independent position than any 
which here offered itself. He went out 
in Feoruary, 1873, as a member of the 
first troupe of "Hampton Singers," and 
ever since his splendid voice has form- 
ed a background to the school choir, 
which will now be sadly missed. After 
his graduation, in 1877, he taught for 
about a year and a half in the Butler 
school, and then entered the Industrial 
Room of the Hampton School, where 
he soon rose to ihe head of its Tailor- 
ing department, a position which he 
satisfactorily filled until he resigned in 
May last. He is one of our graduates 
whose career we shall watch with deep 
interest, and for and of whom we hope 
for good things. The extracts from 
his essay delivered on Commencement 
Day, which we had intended to give, 
were crowded out of this issue, but, 
with extracts from the speeches of 
some of the graduating class, will ap- 
pear in our next number. 



It is now nearly a year since the 
visible beginning of the series of labor 
disturbances which is' just now at its 
height, and still the air is thick, and 
whether we turn our eyes to the past 
or the future, there are few of us who 
can see clearly through the dust and 
tumult which surround us. The 
symptomatic upheavals, which, for 
want of a better name, we call "strikes," 
are as far as ever beyond the compre- 
hension of most of us, and it is only 
here and there that some disciplined 
mind and conscience can be found and 
trusted to trace out the causes which 
have created the existing conditions, 
and to point out possible remedies for 
them. False prophets are upon every 
side, and the war of words which goes 
on above the deeper and more terrible 
War of facts[ is waged for the most part 
blindly and with untempered weapons. 
We all feel that we are in the grasp of 
some tremendous and mysterious 
power, and even here .in the South, 
where most of the questions raised are 
not immediately pressing, we . know 
that our immunity is only for the mo- 
ment, and that for us too the day of 
reckoning must sooner or later come. 
It is only the closest study of the issues 
involved, and organized action in the 
right lines which can help us, and the 
"Southern Workman" would be un- 
faithful to its name, and the cause 
which it represents, if it should skirk 
its responsibility in. this respect to its 
readers. We give up out," Southern 
Items" this month entirely to various 
views of the labor question, and would 
be glad to hear directly from some of 
our Southern, especially our colored 
correspondents, upon this complicated 
subject. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 

Staunton. Va., May 2ptA. 
This is the second of a series of trips I 
mually, in May or June, 
n this State, in order to 
if Hampton*'' graduates, 
nd study things in a general 
way. ■ \ 

At Charlottesville, last Thursday. I drove 
to the well-known. - Miller School," where 
150 boys and 50 girls, all white, from ten to 4 
eighteen years of age, are having a complete 
and practical training. On a fine and fertile 
farm of a thousand acres, well wooded anrl 
watered, is a system of farge and spacious 
buildings, splendidly appointed and well 
arranged. Col. Vawter, who is at the head 
ol the school, being absent, I received every 
attention from his assistant. Prof. Baylor 
(Prof. Physics and Elecurical Engineering). 
Recitation, dining, and dormitory rooms, 
library and offices, laundry, and the various 
living departments, are all that can be 
wished. Practical chemistry is thoroughly 
taught; special attention is given to agricul- 
ture; bee cu'ture is illustrated. But my 
special interest was in the mechanical de- 
partment, where work in wood and iron is 
carried on. Excellent furniture is made by 
the boys, under a competent cabinet maker. 
I saw handsome sets of walnut furniture, 
chairs, tables, etc.. with a variety of cheaper 
articles. The boys, under instruction, build 
at least one steam engine a year, ;ind make 
a good deal of useful hardware, such as jack 
screws, grinding and drilling machines, 
emory wheels, etc. The leading men in the 
iron shop are graduates of tfe Worcester, 
Mass., School of Technology. 

The articles made are usually sold, but 
production and sale of goods is altogether 
a secondary matter, the chief point being 
always the training. This is made possible 
by the school's enormous inebme of $70,000 
a year, all being the gift of one man, Samuel 
Miller, who, I was told, used to work on this 
very farm, as day laborer, at twelve and a 
half cents a day. He investei his small 
earnings in business in Lynchburg, became 
a successful merchant, ard died a million- 
aire, leaving his property mainly to this 
school and to an Orphan Asylum in Lynch- 
burg. 

In his will he provided that the " Miller 
Manual Labor School" should be for the 
benefit of the children of Nelson and Albe- 
marle counties, ist, orphans: 2d, half or- 
phans : 3d, those too poor to get an educa- 
tion in any other way. 

The drive of 36 miles from Charlottesville 
and back, was through a rolling region of 
red soil, especially adapted to grass and 
grain crops and stocks. Thrifty farms and 
pleasant attractive homes lined the road. 
On the higher ground the view was pano- 
ramic, the Blue Ridge mountains flanked us 
and stretched away grandly in the distance, 
hill and valley lay between, and fresh and 
fascinating views completely chained the 
eyes,at every turn. The people have a right 
to be in love with their land. " The pretti- 
est country on the globe," said mine host. 
The ride from Charlottesville to Staunton, 
along the Blue Ridge spur, with the Pied- 
mont valley lying below us and beyond the 
" Ragged Mountain," reminded me of the 
view from Lake Mohunk Mountain House, 
being however much more extended. 

The University of Virginia is finely situ- 
ated, and well repays a visit. Its buildings 
present, I think, a mote stately and symmet- 
rical ensemble than thy>sc of any institution 
in this country. The high rotunda, witlt its 
library and portraits of famous Virginians, 
stands like a king among the other build- 
ings, which seem to shrink from any compe- 
tition with it. and to do it homage. With 
nearly 400 students, and a very able corps 
of professors, it is doing good work for the 
State and country. The colored schools are 
in a rather dingy but serviceable building, 
where in reconstruction days, Northern 
women taught the young colored idea how 
to shoot, with effect, since a little boy, whom 
I saw there sixteen years ago (my last visit), 
is now its Principal. With two other Hamp- 
ton graduates as assistants, and a competent 
colored woman, he has about 200 children 
under his care. The Principal, Mr. Benja- 
min Tonsler, receives $40 a month ; Messrs. 
Kelser, Inge, and all the others, $30. The. 
term lasts ten months. I saw good work in 
Algebra and every sign of mental capacity 



in the children. Mr. Tonsler, who has 
taught here for twelve years, ever since he 
left Hampton, says that seven of his former 
pupils are out teaching now, and three more ■ 
will go out next year. Over nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the colored children in this school, 
and I believe in the colored schools of the 
South generally, leave their books for a life 
of manual labor, and yet the universal course 
of instruction and study has no reference 
whatever to this essential fact. As a means 
to an end it is far from what it should be and 
common sense ana experience call loudly 
for more practical/instruction. 

With the Normal School wit 1 . in reach of 
every capable chid of the 300 in attendance 
at the Butler School in Hampton, less than . 
one-tenth enter it ; the rest go to work, or 
cught # to. The need of fitting them to work 
was never so felt as now, and was urged by 
its Principal. Miss Hyde, in her Report pub- 
lished in the lune Workman. Wherever I 
have been, or enquired, there is the same 
state of things, too much book, too little of 
tools and of practical ideas The colored 
teachers of this town tell the same story. 
There ihave been 400 colored children in 
school, for nine months of the year, in 
Hampton, for the' past six years. Not less 
than 500 have, in that time, had a good ele- 
mentary training. v But twenty out of .the 
whole number have gone to higher schools 
or become teachers. What is true of the 
Butler free scoool of Charlottesville and of 
Staunton, is, 1 think, true generally of free 
schools for both races. What can be done? 

We shall attempt an answer to this ques- 
tion next year, at the Butler School, by giv- 
ing the girls instruction in sewing, in house- 
hold work— a complete full-sized bedroom 
being fitted up for that purpose — and in the 
elements of cooking. In visiting colored 
families our teachers have become convinced 
that the genius of the Negro race for cook- 
ing is undeveloped, and that the comfort 
and value of their homes will be much in- 
creased if their children can be taught to 
cook. It is hoped that 15 or 20 of our boys 
can be brought into the Technical classof 
the Normal school, but where there are no 
such opportunities within' reach the teachers 
must be taught the use of tools, and wher- 
ever they go must give it to their children 
in simple, economical wavs. I think we can \ 
succeed in doing this. Helping a few well- 
chosen and well-drilled graduates, at a 
yearly expense of from $50 to $75- hi such 
wide awake towns as Lynchburg. Staunton, 
or Charlottesville, might so win the interest 
of local school officers as to secure public- - J \ 
aid for technical work in the free schools, 
just as the public school officers of Boston 
were converted to cooking and carpentry in 
the free system by Mrs. Hemenway's admi- 
rable illustration of them at her own ex- 
pense. The technical teaching in the. "Starr 
King" Schoolhouse will by-and-by lead all 
New England. I regard it as Hampton's 
special mission to infuse, if possible, into 
the public schools, for both races in the 
South, working directly through the teach- 
ers, ideas of skill in labor and the use of 
tools. 

Nothing is surer than that the blacks will 
not lag far behind when they see that the 
whites are getting ahead of them. The 
stimulus which they are already receiving 
from colored schools is one of the most in- 
teresting phases of Southern education, 

So much for criticism and suggestion for 
these schools. 

WHAT GOOD ARE THEY DOING? 

\Vhile I was vigorously "pumping" some 
Hampton graduates in this and other points 
there passed us the Chief of Police of Staun- 
ton, Capt. Waters, who fought under Gen. 
Lee till Appomattox. He spoke with 
marked interest of the colored schools, and 
said that the children of those who had 
been educated made no trouble, were not 
generally on the street, or disorderly, and 
declared his belief that they were learning 
faster than the white children. Those who 
did not attend school often made trouble. 
The chief offence among the colored was 
quarreling and fighting, arising from their 
excitability anojove of talk. Few, he said, 
drank to exce$ but plenty of money was » 
spent in liquor. The teachers said that 
their pupils were generally kept at home by 
having lessons to learn and work to do for 
their parents, who needed all the help they 
could get. I have no doubt that what is 
[Continued on page 80.] 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. ! 

BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Local Option In Lynchburg. 

A stranger coming to 'Lynchburg about 
this time might fancy himself in one oi the 
so-called "fanatical" towns of New England. 
An election to decide the question of license 
or no license for the city, is to be held on 
the 26th insl., and for weeks past the all- 
pervading topic of conversation among our 
people has been "Local Option." 

The agitation has increased to fever heat 
as the time of the election draws near In 
some respects the popular excitement bears 
a different aspect from any public question 
that has come to the front since my resi- 
dence here. All the, old lines are obliterated; 
there is no talk of Republican or Democrat, 
Radical or Conservative. For once sectarian, 
ism is laid aside, and Methodists and Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, forget 
their peculiar systems, and act together; the 
lines of sex are ignored, and men and OTrncn 
absorbed in the interests of humanity forget 
to talk of male or female, the duties 01 man, 
, or "the sphere" of Woman. Strangest of all. 
the color line is broken. It is well known 
that the Negroes, composing half the popu- 
at.on of thlcity, had the balance of power 
at the polls, and "liquor and anti-liquor, 
"wet anSdry" factions are eagerly seeking 

th Humannature affords many curious studies 
to those who have time for such pursuits, 
and interesting opportunities are given just 
now to the "Radical," who a few years ago 
was denounced and proscribed in Lyncri- 
burg for seeking to arouse the attention 01 
colored people to the importance of educa- 
tion, to observe the ardent Democrat who is 
intensely "wet" or "dry," to-day cajoling the 
colored voter by every means in his power to 
cast a ballot on his side. 

"I see the niggers have got you, said old 
General Early, in his peculiar snarling voice, 
toa gentleman who his always been counted 
a leader among the Democrats, and ,s now 
working heart and soul for "Local Option. 
Yes " siid the lawyer, as he wended his way 
to a public meeting where the "mperance 
speakers wereYo address a colored audience 
-we want the colored vote, and we are going 
to try to get it. just as you and Senator 
Daniel worked for it fn the canvas last all. 
"Old Iubal"had nothing to say to this re- 
mark. For weeks past every paper in the 
city has been filled with communications 
more or less pungent on the all-absorbing 
topic. The advocates of license have aston- 
ished their opponents by taking the Bible, a 
^lume inwhSitwas supposed they took 
little stock, if indeed 'hey knew any th ," 8 
about it, as their shield and defense* fcdily- 
ine epistles, bristling with Scripture, nave 
' issled from bar-rooms, and texts have been 
hurled from dens that decent people pass 
hastily by without looking to the right or to 
the left The liquor dealers have developed 
he most devoted interest in the colored 
people the more remarkable that it has been 
Sent so long. Appeals are made to them 
by the press" and public speakers, asking .! 
they are willing to give up their schools 
which "depend on the revenue from the sale 
of UquorsF When this subject had been 
I ventilated, they turned to • personal liberty, 
and urged the value of freedom in terms 
worthy of the old abolitionists, whose stand 
point they have suddenly assumed. The 
sensitive "pocket nerve" has been touched at 
ever? £int!and every sort of argument has 
DeehJsed to prove-that the whole welfare of 
our city and country depends on whiskey. 
As the "world, the flesh and the devil have 
been marshalled on the "wet" side, the "dry 
people have realized that it behooved them 
to be up and doing, and they have worked 

"'There is a thrifty and vigorous branch of 
the Y M. C. A. in Lynchburg, which has a 
"Ladies' Auxiliary" society and is a power 
lor eood in the community. About two 
weeks ago the Christian Association secured 
The se^ices of Moody and Sankey. the 
famous evangelists, for a three days visit to 
the citv. Immense crowds attended the Ser- 
vices-held three times a day, in the forenoon 
at the colored churches, in the afternoon 
and at night at the Opera House, with "over- 
sow" meetings conducted by Mr. Sankey at 
a Methodist church near by. A choir of one 
hundred and twent^trained voices, made up 
of various elements, led by the Rev. Mr. 
Coulburne. a Methodist minister, now known 
as "The Moody Choir," sang at the Opera 
House. The evangelists werejierejrom 



The temperance people did not rest with 
lis effort, but without giving the public 
me for a reaction after the evangelists left, 
they have up to this lime continued a series 
of public meetings, where well-known and 
popular speakers have addressed large audi- 
ences of white and colored people. Rev. W. 
W. Norton, of the Baptist church. Senator 
Colquitt, uf Georgia, Lieut. Gov. Massie. 
and Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Richmond, the latter 
a colored minister of the Methodist church, 
said to be decidedly the best speaker among 
the orators mentioned, some of whom have 
a wide reputation, have followed each other 
in quick succession. 

Last Sunday afternoon Mrs. Sally F. 
Chapin. of S. C. was announced to speak at 



Time would fail me to give even an out- I But 
line of Mrs Chapin's admirable, address, te, 
which was listened to with unflagging inter- 
I have only space to repeat one inci- 
dent. The speaker gave a striking account 
of a visit she had made with other ladies to 
the convict camps of the South, where the 
wretched prisoners are made to labor on 
public works, and often most cruelly treated. 
At one of these camps where over three 
hundred prisoners, white and black, male 
and female, were in the pens, at the time of 
Mrs. Chapin's visit, the ladies were permitted 
to see and talk with the convicts. Among 
the stolid ana sometimes almost brutal look- 
ing prisoners. Mrs. Chapin 



House. mc kyuu^ww . , — r y. 
Wednesday until Saturday, and for the time 
thTwhole community seemed occupied w, h 
them The streets were thronged with 
people in holiday attire going to and from 
the services, and the names of the distin- 
guished preacher and singer were on every 
Rd It is said the advocates of liquor license 
Sowed great depression after the Moody 
meetings; and declared that whilst they had 
Sore the meetings deemed their cause sure 
of ,ucce«, by thetime they closed the result 
seemed very doubtful. 



i^napin. oi j. was ttiiNuum. t » ™ -k^"- 
the skating rink, which holds fifteen hundred 
people, and has been used by most of the 
speakers for local option. Some of the most 
ardent of the temperance people hesitated 
as to inviting Mrs. Chapin to speak for the 
cause. Lynchburg is extremely conservative 
in regard to tne progress of woman, though 
she has some exceedingly progressive women 
of both races among her citizens, who are 
doing good work in their day and genera- 
tion. When I see these noble women bear- 
ing not only their own burdens, but helping 
to lilt those of others who are "weary and 
heavy laden." I am sometimes reminded of a 
body of the early Christians, who were visited 
and kindly encouraged by the apostle 
When the welcome guide and leader inquired 
of the disciples "if they had received the 
Holy Spirit," they meekly responded, that 
"they did not so much as know if there be a 
Holy Spirit." So these worthy women, often 
"let and hindered" by bounds set for them. 
> not so much as know "that they have 
ly rights." The woman's "C. T. U„ ' of 
Lynchburg, is a branch of the National 
Society of that name, and it is due to their 
■fforts that Mrs. Chapin. pronounced by the 
>ress to be "the most effective speaker yet 
heard on the temperance question." came to 
Lynchburg. 

I quote from the Lynchburg .-hh'anct 
some comments upon Mrs. Chapin and her 
address; - . 

Mrs. Chapin is a South Carolinian by 
birth, and her southern accent is very pro- 
nounced, though pleasant to the hearing. 
Her voice is sweet and well modulated, and 
she shows thorough training as a speaker. 
Her gestures are graceful and well-timed. 
She is well advanced in years; is a thorough 
judge of human nature, and her address 
showed she has had large experience in the 
world. She is also a close observer, and is 
devoutly in earnest. Her dress is plain but 
elegant, and her carriage is graceful and 
stately. She is a typical southern woman in 
every respect. 

The speakers' tribute to the valor and 
bravery of the southern soldier, and the de- 
votion and heroism of the southern women 
awoke a responsive chord in the breasts of 
';r audience, and caused rousing applause. 

In relating some of her experiences in her 
travels, the speaker said she never made 
social visits, but had dedicated her life to the 
work of temperance, and would continue to 
do so to the end. 

One*of the features of the meeting was a 
solo sung by Rev. Mr.,Coulbourne, of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. 

The introduction of Mrs. Chapin by Rev. 
Mr. Hannon, was chaste and eloquent, and 
worthy of this most gifted divine. 

The crowd in attendance was immense, 
estimated all the way from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand, and was composed of many 
prominent ladies and gentlemen of our city, 
and many visitors from abroad. 

There was also a large crowd of colored 
people in attendance, and they seemed to 
enioy the meeting very much. 

The scene at the rink was a striking one. 
The large building was densely crowded, the 
number of white and colored hearers being 
about equal. White and colored ushers 
wearing blue badges met alt who entered, 
and conducted the audience to their seats. 
Perfect order prevailed. The singing was 
very sweet indeed, and the hymn, "Only an 
armor bearer," particularly impressive, the 
great congregation joining in the chorus : 
"Surely the Captain may depend on me, 
Though but an armor bearer I may be. 
The colored people / present were j highly 
respectable looking, and of every grade, from 
the well-to-do and stylishly dressed mer- 
chant's or farmer's family, to the good old 
"aunty" in a calico sunbonnet, and venerable 
"uncle" in homespun. Close by me sat Mr. 
and Mrs. Claiborne Pride." Mrs Pride being 
well known at Hampton, where as Miss 
Amelia Perry, a resident graduate, she was 
among the Teachers of the Indian depart- 
ment She is one of the public school 
teachers of Lynchburg, and is pronounced 
by th Superintendent "to be the best teacher 
in the city/- She and her husband, a hand- 
some and well-matched couple, are among 
the thrifty and prosperous oolored psople of 
the place. They have recently moved intoa 
house of their own, where it fs to be hoped 
they will long live and flourish. 



ing prisoners, sirs. i_napn> »i« ~= ™ . — 
grieved to observe a fine-looking old colored slumbe 
man, whose appearance at once told him to h~< 
belong to a very different class from most 
of his companions in misery. His intelligent 
face and dignified manners proved him to be 
one of the old house-servants of the south. 
"Why. uncle." said one of the ladies, in tones 
of distress, "this is no place for you ; what 
can you be doing here ?" "Mistus." was the 
sorrowful ariswer, " whiskey has been my 
ruin ; in old times 1 was my master s dining- 
room servant.Vnd kept the key of his wine 
cellar. I got toH>e loo fond of drink. Two 
years ago. when I was too drunk to know 
what I was doing. I killed my own cousin, 
and now I am sent to this place of torment 
for life," The ladies spoke to the wretched 
old man in terms of sympathy, and urged 
him to look upward from this scene of pun- 
ishment to the rest beyend the grave, where 
sins are forgiven, and peace forever remains. 
They turned sadly away to talk to other 
prisoners, and as they were about to leave 
the woful place, the old butler begged for 
one wort! mure. He approached the edge 
of the enclosure, and with the bearing ol a 
courtier presented a barrel stave, on which 
he had placed three tincups of water. 
"Ladies." he said, in tones which went to 
the hearts of his hearers. "This is all a poor 
convict can offer you. It is all I have. Let 
me thank you for the only kind words that 
have been spoken to me since I came to this 
dreadful place, and implore you to pray for 
~ic that my time may be short." \ 

How many blighted lives tell the dismal 
ory. "Whiskey has been my ruin." 



1 the summer time some lived in their 
tents. One of the first distinct remem- 
brances I have of my childhood is. when I 
was first sent to the mission school^ The 
mission was built of white stone. and\stood 
among the high bluffs oveilooking the Mis- 
souri. It is one of the most picturesque 
places I have ever seen, and the mission has 
done a grand work for Indians. I was so 
small when I first went to school, that when 
I went to sleepthe big boys used to put me 
inside the high old-fashioned desks they 
used in those days. I can't say as I learned 
very much, for sometimes the teacher used 
, to put a newspaper over his head, calmly 
I lean back in his seat ant! repose in placid 



if the little heath 
took up the book and tried to " teach the 
young idea to shoot." Some heathen try 
live up to their light. In the long sum- 
■r evenings we would watch the young 
:n at their different games. Quoits espe- 
...ally was quite a pretty game, as it showed 
off the well-proportioned forms of the young 



and the handsome. 

braves looked very fine and picturesque as 
holding their blankets gracefully in one 
hand, and playing with their righr. they vied 
with each other, encouraged no doubt by 
the presence of the young maidens. Then 
as the sun went down behind the hills leav- 
ing purple shadows, calls to the evening 
meal came from every house, and we reluct- 
antly wended our/way homeward, still glad 
to go to supper/ Then peace and quiet 
descended on the village, only now and then 
bark of a dog (that indispensable article 
in Indian village) revealing the fact that 
le young brave must be lurking around 
resting place of the maiden of his 



My Childhood and Womanhood. 

iALUTATORY BY SUSAN LA FI.ESCHE, OF 
THE GRADUATING CLASS. 

Our Friends ;— We welcome you to-day 
o our anniversary exercises, and we hope 
that you will enjoy them as much as we 
:njoy seeing you here. — 

Our honored Trustees : As with glad and 
grateful hearts we look into your faces, we 
remember the noble work which you have 
done for us, we remember the help which 
you have given to our races through us, and 
our hearts are strengthened anew in our 
resolve to do our best in working for our 
people. We cannot express our gratitude to 
you in words, but we trust that our futurt 
actions may tell it for us. 

Dear friends, your kindly interest in the 
welfare and progress of two races which are 
here represented, has brought you fron- 
vour distant homes, and we thank you fo 
your interest and for the pleasure of your 
company. Your presence in this house has 
always meant a great deal to us. but it 
means more to us to-day than ever before ; 
for in Congress a short time ago the ques- 
tion was agitated whether the Indian is 
worth civilizing, whether the work that 
Hampton and Carlisle are doing for us is 
worth carrying on ? You have given your 
valuable testimony to-day, and we appreciate 
and thank you for it. It is to the American 
people that we look for help, and your faith 
in our civilization, which you show us to- 
day gives us greater encouragement to go 
forward. Again we welcome you. 

MY CHILDHOOD AND WOMANHOOD. 

Imagine if you can, out in the wilds of 
Nebraska, in the year of 1866, a ^olitary farm- 
house standing on the banks of a large creek. 
On the opposite side of the creek, a white 
tent among the green trees where a party of 
Omaha Indians had camped. A white man 
by the name of John Oakes. with his wife, 
occupied the farm-house, and where was 
then only that single house, there is now a 
large town called Oakland, named probably 
after the old farmer. The old couple must 
have been very lonely, for they seem to have 
welcomed even Indians for their neighbors. 
An Indian man sat behind the tent making 
little bows and arrows, while four or five 
children were gathered around him absorbed 
,n watching him as he rapidly completed his 
work This was the place where my child- 
hood began, but after a while we went back 
to our old home on the Reserve. 

The Omahas lived in villages then, and 
were not scattered over their farms as they 
"re now. They did not live in tents, bu 
built themselves little houses, evidences of 
their beginning struggles for civilization. 



\fter a while the Indian village broke up, 
as the dawn ol civilization crept nearer and 
nearer- ani the Indians scattered over their 
farms on the Reservation, and began to cul- 
tivate the soil. My father secured a farm ol 
160 acres, and built a house. Although we 
were rather' young, still father taught us to 
work. We planted corn, hoed potatoes, and 
planted and weeded vegetables. \\ hen har- 
vest time comes the Indian men help each 
other, while the women cook for the har- 
vesters. Sometimes some of the men used 
to laugh at the five young girls who were so 
glad and eager to help their father and learn 
all they could from him. I am sure we were 
glad to work with them, because they were 
so kind to us. Oh ! for the delight of those 
the reaper cut down the golden grain 
and we went eagerly forward stnving to sec 
who could keep nearest the machine. The 
harvest field held a fascination (or us partly, 
I suppose, because we believed we were 
helping; but that fascination did not extend 
as far as carrying wah-r, for it was a weary, 
toilsome walk,' clear down to the spring and 
back again under the hot sun, through the 
stubble, barefooted, and we were happy 
little mortals when our dreaded work was 
finished. One of my sisters cut 30 acres ol 
wheat once, and another one could keep up 
in binding almost as well as any man. Glad 
we were when the signal to stop was given, 
and gathering the water pails we all went 
home to supper. After the horses were 
staked out on the hills, the groups of tired 
men gathered around the camp-nre to talk 
of coming crot»r white the wornen were in- 
terested in theTT children, and paused only 
now and then ' to listen, to the talk of the 
men ' I have rarely ever seen such a beau- 
tiful'sight. as when standing on the top of a 
high hill, looking down on a held of har- 
"'•> .. - .xtrhori the moon rise, 



vested wheat we~ watched the moon rise, 
Toodtng the valley with silvery light and 
castink deep shadows around the trees. 
WhT November came we husked the al- 
moTendless rows of golden command when 
life cold nipped our fingers we weri glad to 
get back to the warm fire. \ 

Rut all this time our sehool education was 
not neglec.ed. My father and mother are 
not educated. They cannot speak English 
but they felt the need of education, and md 
not want us to gc .through what they h*l 
experienced, so father sent us to the Agency 
school three miles away. The neighbor s , 
children used to wait for us so 1 , or .0 ot 
,s with our bright tin pads, troopei off v 
arriving in time for school at 9 clock. I 
£k we were conscientious' children, lor 
there were temptations enough to stop and 
Dick flowers, chase butterflies, and run away 
Tf we chose, but we rarely, ever stopped 
When school was out at 4-0 clock we had a 
-y time rushing home over the prairies, 
"eeline free to loiter, and sometimes reach- 
ing home at sunset. We had no play-th.ngs 
such as white children have, but nature pro- 
v"ded us bountifully .with more things which 
we could amuse ourselves with, than the 
skill of man could provide. Sometimes early 
n he morning we used to go off ant 1 play 
camD-life. the little girls playing to perfec- 
Uon the p^rt of the mothers, whife the boys, 
oTimagmary horses, shot imaginary buffa- 
loes witf. their bows and arrows.. We used 
to mllre disils out of clay and mud and of 
l^nice^ndj petty shapes as you wouhKare 
(eonntiuedonpageSs.) 
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customed to large profits and learned td 
despise the slow and moderate increased 
substance that normal and|wholesome trade 
may be expected to yield. The frenzied ex- 
citements of the war period were followed 
by convulsive fluctuations till the long col 
lapse came from which the country has not 
yet fully emerged. 

Natural incidents of this condition are 
low prices, dull times and narrow margin of 
profits. Trade under such circumstances 
has slight attractions for those who have 
tasted the intoxicating delights of succesful 
speculation and suddenly acquired wealth. 
The gamester accustomed to high stakes 
finds no pleasure in play when the wager is 
low and the chance of large winnings im- 
possible. But even this disposit' 



: itself, 



ur.-tl . 
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the holders of idli 
to the field again. It is against the nature 
o' money to lie still. Its quality as 
currency forbids it. It must circulate. 
The present stagnation will therefore cease, 
is ceasing visibly, though the movement is 
slow. 



But the period of low f 
ate gains is by no means 
evil. On the contrary it 
that the great bulk of ma 
most comfortably wl 



rices and moder- 
>ne of unrelieved 
s not certain but 
ikind are able to 
prices are low, 
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The Southern Press. Both Sides- 

iDuring the past six months the 
Southern papers have contributed their 
share towards the discussion of the la- 
bor question and the difference of their 
joint of view from that of the North- 
ern journals makes their suggestion and 
criticism particularly interesting. 

The Industrial South, gives lis," in a 
late number, two editorials which are, 
as is usual with this journal, thought- 
ful and strong. _ 

CONSERVATISM IN THE SOUTH. 

In view of the recent socialistic troubles 
in the Northwest and of ominous signs of 
similar agencies of disturbances in other 
quarters of the northern skies, the serene 
aspect of the southern States, all along their 
line, must present itself impressively to the 
mind of every reflecting man in both sec- 
tions of the Union. The contrast is striking, 
and it cannot fail to be observed What is 
the reason for this difference in social health - 
fulness between the northern States and the 
southern States ? What is the cause of this 
demarcation of two great sections^f a com- 
mon country by a line of limitation to tran- 
quility and repose and security on the one 
side which is the line of limitation to dis- 
quietude and apprehension and insecur- 
ity on the other side?. The answer •- 
easy: the North has huge cities, 
the South has not; North 
filled in, though not yet filled 
with large towrts and contiguous villages, in 
some of the Stales almost the compacting 
population as it is so dangerously compact- 
ed ifl other lands where revolution has long j 
Ofceij shown. to be the natural resultant of 
theVolcanic elements of human passions j 
heated into explosion under the influences | 
of a crowded Community, and in 
the South it is not so; the North 
has its engorgements of gold in the hands 
of individuals, while in the South there are 
no such colossal fortunes, no moguls, n<p 
nabobs, but a people moving along together 
upon a financial plane with fewer and 
lesser incgualities, perhaps, /than can 
be found in a similar extent bf-territory 
elsewhere in the civilized world. Such are 
the reasons why the southern States 
are just now differing so widely from 
the northern States in social conditions. 
And each of these reasons is a generic rea- 
son with many special reasons involved in 
it. The South is agricultural, and therein 
is her conservatism. Her great fields, her 
vast forests, her freedom from such big ci- 
ties as New York and Chicago as the nests 
and nurseries of socialistic venonn, her rural 
pursuits and population, the teachings and 
preachings of her leading men from the 
earliest history of the country, are all com- 
bined to make her people the most law-abid- 
ing, the most liberty loving, the moat, -con- 
servative of any free people in the world. 
Besides, in the North money makes classi- 
fications among men in social life. In the 
South a poor man may be more than the 
peer of his rich neighbor if he is superior to 
him in virtues. 



and it is true that it is at such periods that 
enterprises based upon solid foundations, 
and built to endure, are most apt to hive 
their origin. The more the element of 
risk and the gambling spirit are eliminated 
from business the more sound are the oper- 
ations of trade, and the more pervasive the 
licnefits that accrue. We may then take 
comfort from the assurance that low prices 
and moderate profits are not incompatible 
with the well-being and improvement of the 
I people, while the discipline they exert in 
I enforcing economy, prudence and painstak- 
ing has a wholesome effect in moulding the 
best type of business men. 

That the immunity from serious 
trouble among its laborers, which the 
South now enjoysacan only be perma 
nent as the conditions which produce 
it shall be made to keep pace with de- 
velopment on all other sides is shown 
by such items as the following from 
the Lynchburg Laborer. ( 

We learn the several lodges" of Knights 
of Labor are upon the eve of organizing a 
district assembly. We are indeed glad to 
hear of it ; first, because there are seven male 
assemblies, and two female, out of which a 
district assembly may . be organized; we 
think that we ought to at once organize; 
second, that it will further the interest of 
labor; third ; that it will bring the several 
lodges into a closer relation, thereby mak- 
ing 'hem work in unison. We must not 
waste any time in talking, but let every 
Knight favor a district assembly and orga- 



minds of many people against it. The boy- 
cott, for instance, is something so foreign 
to the genius of our institutions and so re- 
pugnant to the American idea of personal 
liberty, that it can never find favor among 
our people. It may be tolerated in some 
extreme cases but that is all. Mr. Pow- 
DERLY voices the almost universal senti- 
ment of American freemen when he says. 
"I hate the word boycott." No order which 
relies upon any such means for enforcing 
its rules, regulations, or decrees, can long 
prosper in this free country. The dread of 
it- apDlication may spread terror for awhile, 
and thus make it temporarily effective, but 
the liberty-loving instincts of free Ameri- 
can citizens will fi„ally assert themselves, 
and the boycott will be consigned to the ex- 
ecration which it deserves. We thank Mr. 
Powd erly for the brave words, "I hate 
the word boycott.' 

The New York Freeman, however, 
believes that laborers everywhere, 
Whether black or white, should make 
common cause, espousing each other's 
wrongs, and so far as possible uniting 
for the same end, without regard to 
the inequality of pressure upon the two 
races. \ 

We have taken the position that the col- 
ored laborers ol the United States cannot 
afford to antagonize white laborers when the 
latter are on a strike for whatever cause! 
We regret to see so good a man as Mr. T. 
McCants Stewart go wrong on this ques- 
tion, as he does in a recent issue of a local 
contemporary, basing his article on the views 
advanced by us in our issue of May I. Of 
course Mr. Stewart has an American citi- 
zen's right to go wrong on any question it 
pleases him to. But despite Mr. Stewart's 
endorsement of the proposition advanced by 
the Enterprise, that colored men should 
make themselves officious in taking the 
places of white strikers, we still pronounce 
the doctrine pernicious, the practice of 
which ;would intensify the antagonism be- 
tween white and colored labor, so long a 
which happily is 



It is rather curious to notice how 
unfailingly, in the South as well as the 
North, we all talk of "American insti- 
tutions" as possessing an abstract pow- 
er to protect us against social disorga- 
nization. The Vicksiurg Weekly Her- 
ald says : 

The socialists— a strange name for bomb 
throwers — are an organization, the funda- 
mental principle of which is, that all proper- 
ty ought to be held in common. They da' 
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LOW PRICES 

The 



AND MODERATE PROFITS. 



produced a high and feverish 
excitement in all departments of business 
especially in the North, and afforded 0| 
portunities for inordinate gains and the rap: 
accumulation of fortunes. Men became ac - 



able right to land, which belongs only to 
God. They therhfore believe in upsetting 
all property, dividing it out and starting 
anew. 

As Mayor Harrison said, the bloody oc- 
currence in Chicago, the deed of the social- 
ists, was something unprecedented in the 
United States. And we may add to what 
the Mayor of Chicago said, there is no shad- 
excuse for such an organization in 
this country. This is a free country, and 
wages are higher, compared to the prices of 
' necessaries of life, than they ever were 
before. The socialist can never be tolerat- 
ed in any State of the United States, for 
their principles oppose the very essence of 
American republicanism that government 
must be carried on by the people, for the 
protection of their lives and property. 

It is encouraging to see that the legal 
authorities of Chicago have taken hold of 
the dangerous organization with great 

Kromptitude and determination. Men, who 
old to such revolutionary opinions, express 
them and attempt to enforce them, should 
be punished to the fullest extent of the law. 

The Richmond Whig also trusts to 
the "atmosphere" of a free country. 

The objects of the Knights of Labor as 
expounded by Mr. Powderly are such as 
commend themselves to the approbation of 
every one having at heart the best interests 
of the working classes, but there is no doubt, 
as he admits, that the abuses which have 
crept into the order have prejudiced the 



fast giving way to a more just and 
ble state of things all over the country. 

The best and most forcible endorsement 
of the position here taken is furnished by 
the action of the white workmen of Balti- 
more, as reported in the Baltimore Daily 
American, to which Mr. Isaac Myers, of that 
city, was so kind as to call our attention. 
We advise Mr. Stewart and the editor of the 
Enterprise to read the following item from 
the A, 



" The workmen gave a practical illustra 
tion of a boycot at the picnic on Monday 
afternoon. Soon after the procession broke 
up in Schuetzen Park a number of the col 
ored men taking part in the festivities went 
into the Mansion House to get some re- 
freshments. This portion of the building 
property on the ground is never included 
the privileges, and when the thirsty wor 
men asked for. drinks, the man in charge 
turned them doWn. Thereupon the colored 
men went out and made complaint of the 
treatment they had received. The commi 
tec in charge, without delay, placed a sut 
committee at the door, and would not per- 
mit any one to patronize that bar or eating 
saloon. The means they took were effec- 
tual. Business at this end was literally cut 
off. The rest of the concerns gained by the 
operation, as their well-filled tills showed 
when the festival ended." 

It must be borne in mind, to properly ap- 
preciate this manly action of the white work- 
men of Baltimore, that color prejudice is 
nowhere in the Union more firmly en- 
trenched and rampant than in Baltimore. 

We agree with Mr. Stewart, that labor or- 
ganizations are not to be sustained in the 
more odious exactions they make upon era, 
ployers in conducting their private concerns. 
But this has nothing whatever to do with 
the question here combatted, as it affects 
the relations of white and colored laborers, 
whose .interests are mutual and identical 
from every point of view. The proper 
course for us to pursue is, not to further an- 
tagonize but to do alt we can to harmonize 
these interests; and any advice calculated 
to produce a contrary result, whether given 
by Lawyer Stewart or the editor of our con- 
temporary, is pernicious to the very last ex- 
treme, and is to be discountenanced by all 
thoughtful persons. 

The Norfolk Virginian believes in 
that universal panacea for political 
evils, the ballot, though its suggestions 
as to the application of it to the present 
difficulty are too vague to be of any 
practical value. 

President Cleveland, in his message to 
Congress upon the subject of harmonizing 
capital and labor, made a sensible suggestion 
when he declared that one of the most effi- 
cient agencies in such a work would be found 
in the positive representation of labor in 
government. The Philadelphia Record 



voices our own sentiments when it says that 
if the labor agitations do not bear any fruit 
in the election of representatives to Con- 
gress and to the State Legislatures in No- 
vember, they may be set down as practically 
fruitless. There is no legitimate method of 
remedying public grievances in thispountry, 
except by action at the ballot-bdoc. The 
Dallot is to other means of effective agita- 
tion what the Gatling gun istosingleLshoot- 
ing weapons, and the laborers are to other 
voters what the Gatling is to single-shoot- 
ers. They have everything in their own 
hands, without the trouble of agitating or 
binding themselves together in oath bound 
leagues. 

The Richmond Planet speaks a word 
for colored labor as contrasted with 
white, and draws certain comparisons 
which are not without meaning. 

The action of the Anarchists in Chicago 
will be condemned by every right-thinking 
person. These foreign fanatics are opposed 
to any government at all believing that each 
man should be allowed to do as he pleases. - 
Their using of dynamite and deadly weapons 
should show the country at once the dan- 
gerous elements we have in our midst. 
While sympathizing with Ireland we oppose 
" e use of dynamite in advancing their 
use. We feel that the authorities cannot 
too severe on such scoundrels that would 
scend to such methods. We believe that 
sufficient quantity of hemp would be tho- 
ughly just to niete out to these demons. 
Yet this js the element with which some of 
hot-headed " bloods" talk about sup- 
planting colored'men. 

What think the South of them now ? The 
black man has endured all privations and 
abuse, worked faithfully for his oppressor, 
and to-day stands forth as one of the most 
remarkable examples of fidelity and Chris- 
tian forbearance known to modern times. 
Instead of butchering, he allows himself to 
be butchered: instead of hating, he allows 
himself to be hated; instead of cursing, he 
allows himself to be cursed. Bloody Caroll- 
ton. where nearly twenty of our brethren 
were butchered, remains fresh in the minds 
ol the people, and yet if we protest, or speak 
bitterly of these outrages, we are said tp be 
arousing race prejudice, and are told to de- 
sist What are these white murderers 
arousing? White men, imagine your lives 
in our places. What would you do un- 
der like circumstances? Here are your 
foreign paupers, there your Negroes. Which 
will you choose ? We hope to see the liberal 
minded people of this country awaken. We 
have been grossly treated and most outrage- 
ously wronged. Had a colored man thrown 
that dynamite bombshell, the black people 



of Chicago would have paid for the act with 
their lives. Will any liberal minded man 
deny it. We condemn the outrage, but 
God's name give us justice; accord 
play. 



> fair- 



Class Ode. 

BY H. H. HARRIS. 

■ of the Graduating Clai 



Here as the evening shadow falls. 

The sun's last rays decline, 
We meet beneath these sacred walls. 

To plant our Ivy Vine. 

Now fade our school days into night. 

Now breaks our happy band. 
Now the command— go carry light 

Where darkness veils the land. 

Dear Alma Mater, though rrom thee 

To distant lands we go ; 
Our Motto— Truth and Right shall be. 

For thou hast taught us so. 

Deep sink thy precepts in our heart ; 

Thy hand shall point the way: 
The lesson that thou didst impart 1 

Shall be our staff and stay. 

Then hie we to our battle field, 
God's hand our loins shall gird ; 

He makes us strong and gives fresh zeal. 
By His incarnate word. 

I hear the thrilling accents call 
From Midian's burning tree— 

Go forth and break the bondman s thrall. 
Go set the captive free. 

Dear Class, we drop a parting tear. 

Perhaps no more to meet. 
Till in a blest eternity 

Our Savior's face we greet. 

Then to the harvest let us go 

And reap the golden grain ; 
And when out mission ends below 

We'll join Ac heavenly train. 
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Letters from Hampton Graduates. 

A Glimpse at Winona. From the 
Banks of the Mississippi. Helping 
Hands. A Busy Minister. Ministers' 
Wives. 

a glimpse at winona.^ 
Most of us c^n find work to do at 
our own doors, if- we look for it, and 
the writer of this letter has certainly 
been able to keep her hands full to 
overflowing without going beyond the 
gates of Hampton. 

• Hampton Institute. Feb. 1866. 

Dear Miss C. : t ,„_, . 

I have just laid down the Workman lor 
the month, and picked up pen and paper to 



talk with 



if I 



have a little _ , 

anything to interest you in my work 

Had the four years since my graduation 
been spent in some country school-house, 
where there were no blackboards or warm 
fire to find comfort in. I would have plenty 
to talk about. However, as you have never 
spent a day in the Indian girls Laundry in 
Winona, HI just let you peep in Monday 
morning at seven-thirty. Eight small girls 
enter with soiled clothes, which they are 
handling like women; at nine-thirty these 
eirls are through, and a second, squad re- 
Sort and finish by twelve: after dinner a 
third squad reports. Tuesday is both wash- 
ine and ironing day, but more ironing: they 
do both very well indeed, if I do say it my- 

5e Most of my time is spent in the Laundry 
during the dajj. My evenings are spent 
putting them toM>cd, that is. looking after 
their getting properly undressed, and sleep- 
ing between sheets instead of .'blankets, as 
they find the latter very comfortable and 
homelike cold nights. ' 

The first set of Indian girls that are mem- 
bers of Indian classes report to bed at hall 
after eight; the second set. who report at 
half after nine, are members of the colored 
classes. At ten o'clock all is quiet, and the 
workers have time to draw a long breath 

Saturday would be a holiday but forbath- 
ine and cleaning up for Sunday. I he In- 
dian girls go just half of the day to school, 
so the morning school girls bathe in 1 



from the banks of the MISSISSIPPI./ I 

One of the older graduates oHhe 
school writes cheerfully of her work as 
a minister's wife, and far removed as 
she is from the associations of her 
school life, still acknowledges their 
power. 

Cape Girardeau, March 2d. 1886. 
Miss A. E. C, my dear friend : 

Your very kind and much welcomed letter 
came to me in due time, and found me glad 
to hear from you, and pleased with the deep 
interest you take in me. May you never 
have cause to regret it. I am indeed a 
long way off from my dear friends " 

East I like Missouri tolerably 

We have a church with a membership of 
about one hundred. There are . four hun 
dred colored people here. They have no 
been blessed as our people in the East with 
good schools- and teachers. Our Sunday 
school is in need of a good library, which I 
.hope' to be able to solicit some means soon 
to help get one. Since we have been here, 
the Sunday school has raised $26 for their 
organ. It docs my heart good to see how 
the little children enjoy the music. Front 
my window I can look over the placid 
waters of the great Mississippi into the 
State of Illinois. I am in the south-eastern 
part of this State. I would like very much 
to have been in Poughkcepsie when Gen 1 
Armstrong and his singers got there, 
know every thing will be made pleasant for 
them ; for 1 shall never forget the good time 
I had there, and how we (the Hampton 
ineers) were drawn across the Hudson 
ver in sleighs, from some town near your 
ome We had a grand time Christmas. 
Our tree was heavily loaded with good and 
pretty things for everybody The white 
people are mostly Dutch. This is a demo- 
cratical country, and they are as kind as 
could be expected. 

What a lovely gift that church will be to 
ampton. Oh! how I wish some good pe 
>n would help us here. 
I rtceived some papers from Hamptc 

to-day, through Miss . and among 

them two journals of the Musical Record 
My husband joins with me in love to you 
I am yours respectfully, 



Pa., .Vay 7th, 1886. 

Miss A. E. C: 

I begin this epistle with the hope that you 
will excuse and pardon me for not writing 
to you sooner. Hoping this may find grace 
: - your sight, I will proceed : 

I graduated at Hampton in 1876. I then 
went to the Wayland Theological Seminary. 
Washington, D. C. from which I graduated 
in 1879. I then entered the college depart- 
ments the Howard University. Washington. 
D. C. and graduated in 1883. May 31st. In 
October of the same year I entered upon 
my present field of labor as a minister of the 
Gospel, and a teacher in the public school. 
My school is in the vicinity of my church, 
(and I live near the same.).ind is tne largest 
school in the county, even larger than those 
which h-.ve two teachers. I have just closed 
for the present term, with an enrollment of 
107 Average daily attendance during last 
winter was from 75 to 88. Teaching this 
host of children during the week. Sabbath 
•"-hool on Sunday morning, preaching at 11 
'clock and at ,% o'clock, is nearly as much 
s one man can do. But I have done it 
three winters, without a day's failure. 

The people generally, both white and col- 
_.ed, in this part of 'the county, are poor 
and unlearned. I preach to both, visit both 
■hen they \e sick, anrl inter the remains of 
both when they die. It is a very peaceable 
unity; not much drunkenness, very 
little fighting or riots, no great amount of 
stealing, and no disturbances between the 
whites and blacks. On the whole. I can say 
with safety, that the people are toning up ; 
I can see the good results of the church's 
and school's work. The young people are 
going forth from the schools yearly, and 
taking the places of the old, and filling said 
places much better than they were filled by 
their predecessors. When I came here, the 
people, as a mass, were opposed to an edu- 
cated 'ministry; now they say "give us an 
educated minister, who knows and under- 
stands what he is talking about when he is 
in the pulpit before 'us. 

Being encouraged by the results of my 
own imperfect work. I olose. 

Yours most sincerely. 

D. C. D. 



[Editorial Correspondedcb Concluded.] 
said of Staunton is generally true, and that 
the system counts for much on the side of 
conduct and character. The police otficers 
of Petersburg, Richmond, and other places, 
gave similar testimony to Rev. Mr. Frissell, 
chaplain of the Hampton school, oiya recent 
" ' State. When we werefoncc d : ~ 



afternoon, and the afternoon girls bathe 
the morning; the Normal, or girls in the 
colored classes, bathe at four o clock. This 
ends up Saturday. j 

Then comes the rest day. so-called, and 
am often reminded of the words of ou 
Master, which reads, "The Sabbath «•»: 
made for man, and not man for the Sab 
bath." We have an application of this say 

' n The re first thing after breakfast is the 
prayer meeting ; this so .ns to be*hc ground- 
work of the day. T*fe next thing for me 
and a number of others is the Sabbath 
school in the town of Hampton. I have a 
small class of colored girls at the Methodist 
Church, which I enjoy teaching very much 
At eleven o'clock we have a Sunday school 
at Winona, where I have a class of young 
men. Indians; these boys are learning to 
recite the Psalms by heart, and as they can 
all read, arc doing very well indeed. We 
have just finished the 103d Psalm, so to- 
morrow will have a review. The girls and 
boys are required, during the week, to get 
three verses of whatever is selected by our 
principal, and recite to different teachers; 
after recitation we talk about the next les- 
son As. my class is made up of grown boys, 
we have been talking together about Moses, 
in whom they seem very much interested 

This work of reciting goes on until half 
after eleven or twenty minutes of twelve, 
then classes are dismissed and the boys stay 
and sing till dinner. 

After dinner, at two o clock, the bell 
rings, and the students, Indians, are as- 
sembled again for our regular Sabbath 
school, conducted by Mr. Gravatt, of Hamp- 
ton. We have been studying the life ot 
Christ, as it is told by Matthew. Here -" 
class changes; instead of grown 
grown women that can talk £ 
English, nor understand, cither, => u ....... - 

my hardest class for the day, none the less 
interesting to me, for I have two married 
women in it. 

These exercises last till half, past three . 
twenty minutes of four the bell rings for 
service at Bethesda Chapel, and thus ends 
.-the Sabbath day at Hampton. 

I have tried to give the day as ins passeU 
at Winona; you understand how it is spent 
in Va. Hall among the colored students. 

The Sabbath has always been a busy day 
at Hampton, and I like the idea very much 
of making it a dayof service for the Master. 
1 feel that I have learned a great deal since 
I left school and took up my work with 
these people that I did not know anything 
about, and had to learn, much about. 

Very sincerely yours, 



M. L. 



en I ha- 
ircely a, 



W. 



HELPING HANDS. 

The need of helpful association 
among the colored people is constantly 
felt by those who work among them, 
and for some years now, it has been 
attempted to give our students, during 
their school life, some sort of rudi- 
mentary training in the best ways of 
working for other people. The organi- 
zation of societies, their management, 
the wise direction of individual endea- 
vor, in short both the principle and the 
practice of charity are made part of 
the school system, and we already begin 
to see the results. 

, Feb. 15. 1886. 

Dear Miss C. : 

Thinking it might interest you to hear 
how I am getting on with my work, I drop 
you these lew lines. Now. as at the end of 
the school year, we have an examination, 
and I am glad to say that my school stood 
well Four of my scholars made 100 per 
cent. My sabbath school is getting on nicely. 
One of the great blessings to this community 
was and is that sewing society that you 
helped me so much in. We have been able 
to give more than a dozen real needy fami- 
lies aid ; at present my Sunday school num- 
bers about 75 scholars, and in my own, in 
day school, I have 46 ! m my whole school 
there -are 175; so you see I have my hands 
full This has been a very hard winter, and 
I think there has been considerable suffering. 
The white people have organized helping 
societies to aid the poor whites. There are 
no such among the colored people, though 
I have tried to drive home the idea of help- 
ine each other. If I am here another year. 
I hope to be able to form societies for this 
purpose. I have helped many by the aid of 
somelrind friends in N. Y I thank you for 
sending my name to a kind friend in Wor- 
cester. She has sent me a large number of 
books, which are very useful in my day and 
Sunday school. My great desire is to raise 
my people higher. No -more. - 

I am yours gratefully ^ 



A BUSY MINISTER. 

How directly an educated ministry 
would tell upon the colored people, is | 
proven by such evidence as this: 



MINISTER'S wives. 
If the ministers find plenty to do, 
„hat shall be said of iheir wives, who 
have so often to be their husbands' 
"onlv assistant" in school and out? 

Feb. 18. 1886. 

My dear Miss C.:' . 

Your letter has been received. I knew 
the hand-writing the moment I saw it. and 
oh, how very mean and ashamed I felt, to 
think that 1 should neglect you. so long, and 
even through all of mv negligence, you 
wrote 10 me. I did intend to write and let 
you know that I was about to change my 
name, but pressure of business caused it to 
escape mv memory until it was too late. 
Yes, my dear Miss C. 1 am married, and to 
a minister, a graduate of Claflin University, 
Orangeburg, S. C. and of the Theological 
Department of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He is a member ol the Wash- 
ington Conference, and was sent to this 
charge last vcar. He is also Principal of the 
public school in this town. I am the only 
assistant. The school is quite a large one, 
and is getting on nicely. We are now pre- 
paring to have a grand celebration at its 
close, which will be th-.- last of March. 

This town is situated in a mountainous 
-egion. The scenery is grand. I never was 
close to one before coming here I will 
assure you it delights me to look at these 



cussing the matter of dropping from the 
school abont 25 day pupils from the- town of 
Hampton, because'they received only book 
education, while our 450 boarders from 
abroad were getting a drill upon the whole 
of life. I was told by Dr. Boutelle. who'had 
practised eight years in our viciniy, that he 
could tell, when he entered a Negro cabin, 
whether a pupij went from it to the Normal 
School, because of the tidiness and evident 
attempt at improvement, which spoke plainly 
of the school's influence. 

The Negro type of this region is a good 
one. The white population is of Scotch- 
Irish descent, with an occasional cross of 
Dutch or Quaker blood. Slavery was of a 
milder type than in the lowlands, and 
through its family character brought the 
race. together, giving the Negro, to a limited 
extent, the best sort of education, that of' 
contact and association. 

The skill, which is the result of this, 
makes their services valuable in the North, 
whither many go for better wages; while 
the great demand' for house and laundry 
work in the five female seminaries in Staun- 
ton, with nearly 800 pupils, attracts some 
from the East. /The farm hands from the 
East are also in demand here, and get better 
wages. The blafcks make much and spend 
much here, but A good deal is saved, and there 
are many good homes to show to their credit. 
The women nlake the most money, owing 
to the special demand for their work. The 
men have monopolized the local express 
business, with their light wagons, and have, 
in a few cases, established themselves suc- 
cessfully. A good deal of real estate is 
owned - by them. Mr. Frank Ware probablv 
leading in this respect, with his furniture 
and auction rooms, worth $18,000. Many 
of the young men get summer work in the 
hotels, etc.. at the Springs. 

The Negro quarters in Staunton, for here 
as elsewhere they live mainly by themselves, 
are Gallowstown. named from having been 
the scene of ah execution, and Newtown. 
"-Tiy. however, including the Hamptonians, 
scattered about the town in better cho- 
sen places. 

Staunton is beautifully situated among 
hills and valleys, is full of tasteful homes, 
noble trees, and pretry shrubbery. At this 
season it is embowered in foliage, and the 
view of it from the city reservoir is lovely ; 
one is not surprised that it is a centre for 
schools, especial for girls. Each leading 
' nomination has its "Young Ladies' Semi- 
ry."'and they have every appearance of 



efficiency and excellence. 

The Asylum for the Insane is a large 
building, in spacious well-kept grounds. 
That for the Blind and Deaf Mutes crowns 
a hill top, has delightful grounds, a noble 
view, and large capacity. I had not time to 
inspect its workshops, but through -he win- 
dow's saw blind boy at a piano, and signs of 
busy workers fitting themselves to make a 
' of their infirmities, s. C. A. 
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I have visited M. P.'s school, which is in 
this county, twice. She is quite a successful 
teacher. She manages her school well, and 
seems perfectly at home in her school-room. 

I am very truly yours, . 



SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
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STATUE OF " LIBEETY THE WOSLD." 



More Money Needed. 

Tho Committee in charge of the construction 
of the pedestal ami the erection of the Statue, 
In order to raise funds lor 
Its completion, have prepared. Trom 
model furnished by tho artist, a perftct/ac-timiu 
Miniature Statuette, which they are do "vering 
to subscribers throughout the United States at 
tho following prices : 

No. 1 Statuette, ret Indies in MjM.-tne 
Srjuuo br,,u/.,;d ; tViU'stn!. nk-kfl sllv,T,.-l.-;Lt 
One Dollar oiioli, delivered. 

No. 2 Statuette, hi same metal, fuv/w inehet 
high. boautlfifUJ "~ 



m same mecai, (u«™ ...t™ 
bronzed and nickeled, at 
i"iVe" Dollars each, delivered. 

No. 8 Statuette, lirtlve inthtt high, finely 
chased, Statue bronzed. Pedestal. Henvlly 
811ver-l»Iated, witb pldsh btaso, at 
Ten I>ollars each, delivered. 

Much time and money have been spent m 
perfecting tho Statuettes, and they are .much 
Improved over the first sent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation. 

TheAto Tort Hortd Fund of com- 
pletes the Pedestal, but It Is estimated that 
140,000 Is yet needed to pay for the Iron fasten- 
ings and the erection of the Statue. 

Liberal subscriptions for the Miniature Stitn- 
ettos will produoe the desired amount. 
Address, with remittance, 
RICHARD BTJTLBR, Secretary. 

jummlttee of the 8t»tue of Liberty, 
iMorcor Street, N.w York. 
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Southern Workman. 

Indian Department. 

ELAINE GOODALE, Ik Charge. 
Regular Contributors : V. 
Herbert Welsh. Cor. Secy Indian Rights 
Association, ^ 
Alice C. Fletcher. 
Rev John J. Gravatt. 
Mrs. A.S. Quinton, Gent Secy of the Wo- 
mans' National Indian Ass'n. 



Agent McGillycuddy, of Pine 
Ridge, Dakota, has been suspended, 
and Maj. James Bell, of the 7th Cavalry, 
placed in temporary charge of this 
Agency. 

Five hundred of the Rosebud Sioux 
want to visit and trade ponies with the 
Crows. Agent Wright has refused his 
permission, and as they declare their 
intention of proceeding without it, 
some trouble is apprehended. 

Exaggerated reports of Indian 
outbreaks in the Southwest continue to 
reach us. Gen. Miles is still pursuing 
the small band of hostiles into the 
mountains. It is said that a reward 
of $150 has been offered for the heads 
of hostile Apaches. We hear that 
Robert Mcintosh, a returned Hampton 
student, is interpreter for Gen. Miles. 

The 27TH and 29TH of May were 
days assigned for the consideration of 
Indian legislation in Congress. The 
committee had agreed to take up in 
the order named, Senator Dawes' land 
in severalty bill, Senator;Dawes' Sioux 
bill, and the bill for the relief of the 
Mission Indians of California. These 
important measures have been most 
unfairly crowded out by the oleomar- 
garinediscussion,and unless the friends 
of the Indian are more than commonly 
active, the session will close without 
their having received any considera- 
tion. The first two bills especially 
have been^rully discussed in the news- 
papers arid by the Senate. Trfcy have 
more than once passed the Upper 
House, and' . their flagrant neglect by 
the present House of Representatives 
is a great wrong to the Indian. 

The "Confidential" Clerk. 

Dr. McGillycuddy dies a political 
martyr to bis convictions, having re- 
fused to submit to the action of the 
Department in the appointment of 
Agents' clerks. He practically sent in 
his resignation when he declined to 
accept the new clerk appointed for 
him. "Justice to my bondsmen and 
myself," he wrote, "will prevent my 
placing the gentleman on duty." Was 
this step justifiable or no^t ? Let us 
look irrto the present policy of the ad 
ministration in the matter of Agents' 
clerks. 

It has been said that an Indian Agen 
has greater opportunities for pecula 
tion than any other official in the 
Government service. It is for the os- 
tensible purpose of lessening these 
opportunities that the Department 
takes upon itself the appointment and 
dismissal of the head clerk, making 
frequent changes, and transferring 
clerks from one Indian agency to an- 
other, in order to prevent collusion, 
make the clerk independent of his 
chief for his position, and place him, 
as it were, as a spy upon the other's 
actions. This looks feasible on the 
\ face of it, but it does not seem to work 
well in practice. Supposing that the 
Agent and the new clerk were both 
rogues, there is nothing to hinder 
their collusion for dishonest purposes. 
Whete their interests may so easily 
become identical, it would hardly 
answer to set a thief to watch a thief. 
But it is upon the honest and able In- 



dian Agent that this new system beaps 
with almost intolerable weight. He/is 
under heavy bonds for the right dis- 
charge of his trust. His accounts are 
complicated. When he has a clerk on 
whose experience and integrity he has 
learned to rely, it is a humiliating, in- 
convenient, and almost unendurable 
thing to have him suddenly removed 
without cause and a new man put in 
his place. Few business men would 
submit to having their confidential 
clerks arbitrarily dismissed in this way. 
This is the position in which Dr. Mc- 
Gillycuddy found himself, and .he re- 
fused to accept it. Other men have 
grumbled and submitted. Dr. Mc- 
Gillycuddy's course was characteristic, 
"t is needless to say that it was not 
lonciliatoi y, but we incline to think 
hat it was wise. He has entered the 
only effective protest against a policy 
hich most friends of the Indian con- 
der ill-judged. We regret the step, 
it so much for his own sake, -for he is 
1 able enough man never to be at a 
ss, as for the sake of Pine Ridge 
Agency. It may be difficult to find 
another man in civil life who will con- 
trol successfully the uneasy "Red Cloud 
faction." The Indian service has lost 
of, its strongest, if not its strong- 
est, Agent. 



.-/ meeting addressed by cx-Gtrj. Lontf, Senator 
Dawes, Mr. Herbert Welsh, and three In- 
dians from Hampton. 

Washington, D. C, May 1st, \SS6. 
The public meeting in behalf of Indian 
civilization is among the signs of the times. 
It has become an institution. A number of 
interested, or willing- to- be-interested, people 
get together from lime to time, usually in a 
ch— no matter of what denomination— 
and listen to addresses by as many gentlemen 
prominent in the Indian work as can be in- 
duced or compelled to ascend tjie platform. 
These meetings are usually of a very general 
character, and may be taken as the cause or 
effect— or both— of a popular agitation of 
the Indian question. The views'exprcssed 
and their reception by the audience mark 
the growth of public sentiment and public 
intelligence. I attended last night an " In- 
dian.meeting" ol this sort here in Washing- 
ton, held under the auspices of the Women's 
National Indian Association. A sympathetic 
audience and plenty of good speakers in- 
sured success. After a few prefatory re- 
marks, followed by prayer. Senator Hawley, 
the chairman, introduced Walter Battice. a 
Sac-and-Fox Irom Indian Territory, and a 
student at Hampton. In a quiet, manly 
way he spoke of his past — the neglected 
childhood— the wild life as a cow-boy, and 
then of his coming East "to ape the world," 
and the influence of his school toward 
greater earnestness and the wish to elevate 
his people. His present intention was to go 
home and teach for a time, and then to 
return to the East for the "higher educa- 
tion." Battice was followed by ejt-Gov. 
Long, in a cool, clever, easy, pointed ad- 
dress. He was perhaps the most finished 
speaker of the evening. He said: "These 
young Indians from Hampton— this young 
man who has just spoken to you is an ob- 
ject-lesson on the Indian question. In dress, 
in speech, in intelligence, in a frank, modest, 
manly bearing, he would compare favorably 
with one of our own young men. Compare 
himnotwith the Indian as he was fifty years 
ago, but with the Indian's chances ten years 
ago ; not the traditional notion, but the 
actual fact. The Indian problem is practi- 
cally solved, although it is not yet definitely 
settled. Our legislature, with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts at their head, 
have largely embodied in law the wise solu- 
tion, The Indian is no longer to be an out- 
cast, or, worse almost than an outcast, a 
■ward of the Government ; but a citizen, pro- 
tecting his own rights and equal to his own 
needs. 

I need not remind you that it has been a 
long and sorry history, servile to him and 
dishonorable to us. To-day the Indian, 
proud, reticent, shy — seldom at his best- 
yet proves himself apt at manual and intel- 
lectual labor. It has been said that the edu- 
cated Indian does not succeed at home- 
that he must be employed and "upheld" by 
the Government. To serve faithfully in 
Government employ, to carry out Govern- 
ment work, is to do well. His carelessness 
in press at home may be no more criminal 
than that of the college student who appears 
on the old farm in his shirt-sleeves. The 
Indian is learning to put brains above brute 
force— to appreciate the value and use of 
wealth. The selfish greed of some Indians is 



only a part of civilized human nature. The tri- 
bal relation is giving place to individual entity 
A striking feature of Indian life is thegene- 
ral absence of violence and disorder. What 
is this but civilization ? We have only to go 
on as we have begun, and we shall soon 
welcome the Indian among us as a citizen 
and a brother." 

The next speaker was Daniel Fire Cloud, 
a catechist under Bishop Hare, of Dakota, 
and a fine type of the native mind as it has 
been cultivated on the ground by the mis 
sionaries. He spoke forcibly and eloquently 
in his own tongue, and his speech was inter- 
preted by George Bushotter. also a Sioux, 
and a student at Alexandria Theological 
Seminary. Fire Cloud asked for more 
schools and churches, for allotments and 
titles to their lands, and demonstrated the 
evil that is done the Indians by the example 
of unworthy white men on the Reservation. 

with his wife and four boys, are now at 
Jffampton. 

Senator Dawes, the father of modern In- 
dian legislation, stated that the inspiration 
of success was in the work outside of Con- 
gress. " Ten years ago we appropriated 
§10.000 for Indian education — this, year 
Si. 200.000. Is not this a growth in grace? 
(Applause.) 1 , Twentv-two hundred patents 
were issued Xlasfyear to Indians. We are 
diminishing appropriations for subsistence, 
and increasing them in the direction of 
civilization and self support. We appro- 
priate this year $50,000 for " additional, 
farmers" to teach the Indians agriculture. 
A bill has just passed giving 78 acres for a 
school farm to the school at Salem, Oregon. 
Congress can supply the money for 
these things, but it can't do the work. 
You can't put the Indian down in the 
middle of 160 acres of limitless prairie 
and bid him be a man. Unless private 
enterprise and devotion will take up the 
work where we drop it. we might better" leave 
him where he is. Congress will do what it 
can. you must do the rest!" 

Mr. Ellis was received with effusion, and 
spoke at some length in a flowery and dis- 
cursive style. " 1 don't agree," he said, 
"with Gov. Long, that we owe nothing to 
the Indian except on the ground of our 
common manhood. By a continent wrested 
from him by force and fraud, by the sharp 
edge of the sword turned ever against him, 
we owe the debt. (Applause.) The Indian 
can no longer look to the West ; he sees 
there the railroad and the church spire; he 
is surrounded, caged. His cattle upon a 
thousand hills are gone. He turns with 
flashing eye and glowing cheek and burning 
heart to find himself dependent— dependent 
upon his enemy ! He has now to surmount 
the scalp-lock and the eagle-feather with 
the crown of American citizenship. We 
must educate fndian agents. The Aztec 
king, on the bed of coals where Spanish 
cruelty had placed him, was toTd of a heaven, 
' Do Spaniards go there ?' he asked. ' Then 
1 don't want to go where Spaniards go.' The 
Indian may well say. as he looks at some of 
presentatives of this Government : 



sacrifice. Do you realize the demand? 
Does it touch your heart and your life?" 

Rev. A. L. Riggs, of Santee, son of the 
veteran missionary, spoke from the mission 
standpoint, and Rev. Mr. Gravatt, rector of 
St. John's Church. Hampton, said, a 'few 
earnest words for the returned Iliampton 
students, and stated very stronglytthat he 
had brought no children East without the 
parents' consent. It was a characteristic 
and interesting " Indian meeting." With 
such facts as these, so well and widely stated, 
it ought to be difficult to find a man or 
woman of average education without an in- 
telligent opinion on the "Indian question." 

Elaine Goodale. 

The Writer of the following speech' 
delivered on Commencement Day, and 
omitted in thtL'June number for want 
of space, is Fire Cloud, a full-blooded 
Indian, who four years ago sent his son, 
a boy of nine, to Hampton. Two years 
later he sent another boy, and last year 
came himself, with his wife and two 
younger children. He had for some 
time been sexton and lay reader in the 
Episcopal church, at£row Creek. 



Indian country. ' Is this civilization 
:n I don't want it!" I congratulate 



you. 



Then 

ladies of America, on your share 
great movement. 'By the hand of a woman 
has this city been delivered." The wrongs 
of a race will have been redressed, a people 
will have been led up into the light by the 
strong hand, the gentle hand, the soft hand, 
the beautiful hand of American woman !" 

John Tiaokasin. a full-blood Indian from 
Dakota, educated at Hampton, delivered 
with force and spirit an original address. 
His words were simple and direcl. "In the 
old days the white people did not try to help 
the Indians; they help themselves and they 
drive the Indians to the West. I think about 
those days, and it makes me very sorry. But 
those old times and old ways are passed 
away long time, and it grows new as we live 
now. You have books in your language, 
and you are studying since you were'small' 
boys and girls. Some of you take fourteen 
or fifteen years to finish your school. We 
Indians have not so long to get our educa- 
tion ; we have only three years. My friends, 
some people say'that the Indians do not 
t to go to school, but that is not true. 
The Indians really want to learn your ways." 
then mentioned the report of the Hol- 
committee on returned students, and 
: a detailed account of the twenty-two 
ooys and girls from Hampton at Standing 
Rock Agency, only one of whom had "gone 
back to her old ways again." 

Mr. Herbert Welsh, of the Indian Rights 
Association, is always an effective speaker, 
from his earnestness and the logic of his 
facts. " The moment is encouraging," he 
said, " but it is also extremely critical. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the late Com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, Mr. Price, the 
Indians have increased 1 1,000 in five years. 
Unless we do something at once, they will be 
left without a home. We, as a people, and 
as a people expressing ourselves through 
Congress, must save them. They have given 
us every evidence of capacity. The ma- 
chinery of Congress will not do it all ; there 
must be in this work the principle of self- 



" My People." 

Dear Friends : 1 am very glad to see 
you here to-day. 1 am at school here with 
my wife and four children, and I want them * 
to learn something/ 

My friends, you/ have given us Dakotas, 
two good things.lnissionaries and schools. 
Again I want ti ask you for something 
good. The Dakdtas have much land, and 
we think it right to divide it. And if the 
land should be sold, we want each man to 
have some land, and a good title to it. We 
want the money lor the land that is sold, and 
we want the Great Father to hold it in trust 
for us. and to take care of it for us and our 
children. They have already put a railroad 
through our reservation, and given us 700,- 
000 head of cattle for it. But we didn't 
know how to take care of them right, so we 
lost them all. My people there are getting 
more interested in schools, and :n the ways 
of the white people, and, my friends, we 
wish you would help us in them more. And, 
my friends, there are a great many bad peo- 
ple who write to those who don't know all 
about the Indians, and tell them false things 
about us. I own that among the Indians there 
are some bad peop'e, who are always praising 
themselves, and I don't quite know, but 1 
think it must be the same among you white 
people. It is with us as it is with you ; some 
are bad and some are good, and we ought to 
be all treated like human beings. 

And if our land should be sold, there are 
a great many Indians who do not understand 
the ways ol the white people. So if our 
land is opened to white settlers, we want 
good settlers. 1 know the good and the bad 
together, but I think it is better for us 
ive with good Christian people. There 
a great many white people who are wist 
... their head, and see clearly with their 
eyes, but who are blind in their hearts, and 



: don't want to live with that kind of pco- 

\ 

thing. II you had seen me ten 
.u would have laughed at me, 
am standing before you like a 
How did ycu civilize me ? Is it 
■ what is it? It is Christ our 



Died at Hampton. 

June 21. Elizabeth Kennedy, from Yank- 
ton Agency, Dakota, aged 2 1 years. 

June 23. Louisa Banks, from Crow Creek 
Agency, Dakota, aged 23 years. 

June 30th. Virginia Medicine-bull, Sioux 
Indian, of typhoid-pneumonia. Aged 17 
years. . 1 
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DSHTISTRY. 



Dr. T. H. Parramore, 

begs to iniorm the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he has resumed lhe«- 
tice of his profession in Hampton. Office 
on King Street opposite Barnes Hotel. 



T. A. Williams & Dickson, 

Wholesale Grocers 
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Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton. 

Born, April 27th, a daughter, (Isabel 
Eustis,) to Irish and Siella Learning. 

Was there ever a prettier baby than 
the one now on exhibition at Winona? 

We have the pleasure of chronicling 
a visit from Miss Folsom, who is as 
welcome as Spring to the Indian De- 
partment. > N ■ 

Mr. Rathbun is training a quartette 
of Indian male voices to sing in'lhe 
choir at St. John's Cr.urch, Hampton, 
And yet a recent critic tells us that "the 
red race is musicless." 

Miss Gilman, of Boston, is the prime 
mover of a fair, whose proceeds are to 
be devoted to paying the scholarship 
of Tommy Firecloud aged seven. A 
box of Indian dolls, paintings, etc., is 
on its way from Hampton. 

A very interesting collection of In- 
dian curios and relics has lately been 
sent us from Standing Rock. It in- 
cludes several necklaces of elk's teeth 
and bones, medicine rattles, the elabo- 
rate wig of the only bald Indian on 
record, and a tomahawk bearing the 
hieroglyphic story of its former owner's 
career. 

"Talks and Thoughts " is the name 
of a little sheet written, edited and 
printed by Hampton Indian students. 
The June number contains a letter 
from the Indian graduate who is pre- 
paring to study medicine at Dartmouth, 
the Washington speech of another stu- 
dent, interesting letters from' two of 
the girls, and other characteristic 
things. The little paper may be ob- 
tained for a year by sending twenty- 
five cents to Walter Battice, Hampton. 



Among the further literary exercises 
of the evening was an original essay 
read by John Tiaok'asin. He--said : 
"Now just think about the early times! 
The white people they used to be sav- 
age, but now you can see them, that 
they are more civilized than the other 
people. But before they civilized they 
have, to work hard and study hard ; 
now ifNwe want to be civilized, then we 
must work hard, as they did. Suppose 
f you want to cut down a large tree — 
and we know that it is very hard work 
to cut down a large tree — now how 
long you suppose it take you to work 
and cut down that tree? I think i: 
take you long time, and you have to 
work hard, but don't give it up ! And 
if you gave it up to cut down that tree, 
and just take what is fall off from that 
tree— perhaps some little sticks — but 
it will not take you long time to use, 
and you cannot cook many good things 
to eat, especially at winter time. Sup- 
pose if you have a large house at the 
winter time, and if some people stay 
with you in your house — now if they 
want *o have light at the night time 
so if yt>u gave to them your light— and 
again suppose they want to have warm 
room, so you gave to them the sticks 
which you got from that large tree, 
and you use all up what you have. 
Now what you think when you use all 
up what you have ? I should think you 
be sorry, and perhaps you will look 
back at where the tree is. 

Now I think that is just like in this 
school. Sometimes some of us hurry 
up to go home. We did not get enough 
of what we came after. When we go 
back to our homes, then we don't know 
what we are going to do. We know 
that it is very hard to study and work, 
because we never do those things be- 
fore, but we know who can help us if 
we trust him. He is always above us, 
so if we need help then we must ask 
him to help us— and that is our Great 
Father." 



rod. St. Petersburg is the capital of Russia, 
and it is situated on a marsh or something, 
but it stands firmly because they have filled 
up the place. 
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there about seven montl 
language is very hard. In that country 
they trade with the Chinese ; they like tea 
very much. And they send out Russia 
leather, and they cross the Atlantic Ocean 
and they find very little, coal, and they have 
nice furs. Citys are St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and the government is one man 
name Czar, and he only can make the laws 
and he is very powerfull. Russia is the 
strongest country in the world and the city 
have domes on the houses and they are very 
beautiful. And some of the people are very 
' :h and some are very poor. And they 
ive houses for children who have no 
other and father and nobody claims them 
id thevsend them to that house and great 
anv of them arc train to be soldiers. 
' C. LaF. 



the king said what do you want, queen 
Esther ; it shall be given unto you even unto 
the half of my kingdom. Queen Esther said 
if the king be willing 1 want him and Hainan 
to come to a banquet or a dinner that I will 
make ready to-day. The king told his ser- 
vant to make haste, for the queen want 
Haman and the king to come/to a dinner 
that she wiil make ready to-diy. So the 
king and Haman came to the Winner, and 
the king ask again what do you ^ant, queen 
Esther; it shall be given to' you even unto 
half of my kingdom, and then Esther said 
if the king be willing I want him and Haman 
to come to another dinner that 1 will make 
ready to-morry, and then I will tell you what 
I want. They went out and Haman was 
very proud, but when he came by, where 
Mordecia was siting. Mordecia would not 
bow to him. and he was very angrv. and 
when he got home he call all his people anil 
told thein of all his honor, and then the 
queen invite only him and the king, and yet 
Haman said I cannot he happv as long as 
that Jew Mordecia is at the king gate. He 
said this because he hated Mordecia. and 
wanted to kill him. Now his wile and his 
ends said let a gallows be made fifty 
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The trade in Russia is very great because 
thev have so many rivers and seas so they 
can trad\ all over the world. They trade 
with ChiinVand get tea and silks from them 
and they send out leather and very fine furs 
from their country. St. Petersburg is a 
very beautiful city and has a great rhany 
large and beautiful buildings. Nivji Nov- 
gorod is noted for its great Fairs that they 
have there every year and Moscow for the 
people who make pilgrimages to it every 

>ear ' M. L. 



The Annual Picnic. 



The severest critic of weather could 
have found nothing to say against the 
perfect May day which dawned upon 
our Indian picnic, and the general 
opinion seemed to be at the close of 
the afternoon that everything had 
"passed off" unusually well. The way 
in which people take theifrpleasures is 
said to be a fair test of character and 
refinement, and we think that the ordi- 
nary observer of our boys and girls on 
a holiday would find his opinion of 
them considerably raised. 

While all, and especially the boys, 
' are pretty free "from self-consciousness 
in their, honest efforts to have a "good 
time," there is a fair amount of tact 
and thoughtfulness, and fully average 
dignitydisplayed on all such occasions. 
The devotees of croquet, and the base 
ball crowd, as well as those who strolled 
by twos and threes in the direction of 
the pine woods or the shore, seemed to 
improve every minute for enjoyment, 
while doing it with perfect decorum. 

An abundant treat of strawberries, 
added to the usual supply of sand- 
wiches, cake and lemonade, made every 
one happy when the time came for 
supper, and the boys and girls drew up 
in line to receive their allotted por- 
tions, afterward making up into little 
groups which scattered themselves pic- 
turesquely over the grassy field. The 
great slow-moving barge, loaded to 
the water's edge, which conveyed the 
party to and from their picnic grounds, 
must not be omitted in an account of 
the fun. 



A Geography Lesson. 

The following compositions on Rus 
sia are the result of a week's study anc 
two informal lectures, kindly given to 
the class by a lady visitor who had 
travelled much in that country : 

The position of Russia is in the eastern 
part of Europe. Russia is the largest coun- 
try and it is larger than all of the other 
countries taken together. The surface is 
very low and level; there are very little hills, 
but not very much. Their lauguage is very 
different from our language. The Ural 
Mountains are in the north-eastern part of 
Russia. The climate is mostly cold— seven 
months cold — they have a great many 
forests. They have not any coal except in 
the central part. Some of the men are very 
rich, and some of them arc very poor. Their 
governor's name Is Czar. The principal 
occupation is agriculture. The p™" 
that the Czar wears are madewith di 



The Story of Esther. 

Written from memory by Cora Rulo. 
Ahasuerus, the King of Persia, made a 
feast for the men, and Queen Vashti made 
a feast for the women. After seven or eight 
days after the feast, the king wanted \ ashti. 
the queen, to come out with her crown on 
her head and take her veil oil so the people 
could see her. She must have been very 
nrettie lady. When she heard that she 
must come befor the people with her face 
uncovered, she did not want to. and the 
king did not like it, and he was angry, and 
ask the people what he should do with her; 
and they said she did wrong, and the king 
ought to get another one; and the king 
liked this, and he made a decree 



..ight the king could not 
go to sleep, and he took a large book that 
I had everything that had happened perhaps. 
I and found something about Mordecia. It 
was something about some men, I think, 
want to kill the king, and Mordecia heard 
d told Esther, and she told the king, 
so he sav/d the king from being killed. 
The king saidwhat thing has been done to 
Mordecia fof- doing this? and his servent 
said nothing. and I think it must have been 
about early In the morning now. and some 
body made nois out in the cort, and the 
king told his servent to go and see who it 
was, and he went and see. and it was Haman 
came to ask to hang Mordecia. When he 



came in the king said to him, what do you 
think is best to* do for a man that the king 
wants to honor very much ; and Haman 
said to himself, the king means me, and he 
said let him ware the king's clothes, and 
let him wear the king's crown, ride orithe 
king's horse, and let one of thy princes to 
lead him through the streets, and let him 
cry out, thus shall it be done to the man 
whom the king wants very much to honor. 

Then the king said to Haman make haste 
and;take the clothes and the crown and put 
them on Mordecia the Jew. and lead him on 
the horse, and leave nothing undone that 
,™, M ;#i. Qn d Haman was afraid to desobey, 
and did this, and yet he hated 
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Our Last Debate. 

The last literary meeting^of- the year 
adopted as its subject for debate the 
comparative advantages of Eastern and 
Western schools for the Indian. There 
were good points made on both sides. 
Prof. Painter, who was present, was 
called upon to decide the question, and 
with much tact established the union 
of the two interests, and settled the 
question i/i favor of school* both East 
and WesL 



Russia is in the eastern part of Europe. 
It is larger than all the other countries of 
Europe together. Its surface is very low 
and level. The climate is very different 
from our climate; they have their seven long 
monthsof winter, andshort summers. Their 
language is very different, too; they have 
different letters from ours ; it is not very 
funny for them, but it is for us. I suppose 
our language is funny to them, and the way 
we make our letters. I think if a Russian 
would come over to America and go through 
the streets of our cities they would find it 
very hard to read our letters and spell the 
words. The trade with China is carried on 
by sleighs. The principal cities of Russia 
are St. Petersburg, and if is the capital; and 
the other cities are Nivji Novgorod and 
Moscow. The government of Russia is 
governed by a Czar, and he can make the 
laws himself. Their government is very 
different from ours in America. The prin- 
cipal occupation is farming. 

Their trade is carried on in a very diffe- 
rent way, and they do not have any cars to 
carry the trade. With the trade of Siberia 
they go by sledges, with three horses abreast, 
ana they get very nice furs from Siberia, and 
from China they get tea. Tea is the na- 
tional drink of the Russians. 



j get all the nice young ladys that wh 
ver king Ahasuerus like might be queen 
ustead of Vashti. Now they brought all 
he young ladys, and there was a Jewess 
;ame Esther', who was brought up by her 
jncel as his own child. ' Her uncel's name 
was Mordecia, and so Mordecia brought 
Esther here, and he told her not to tell she 
was a Jew. 

Now the king seen Esther and liked her 
very much, and Esther pleased him very 
much and the king made her queen and 
put a crown on her head, so she was queen, 
but still she always did what her uhcel Mor- 
decia told her, if she was a queen. Now 
there was a man name Haman there, and 
he was one of the king's high servent. and 
this Jew Mordecia use to sit at the king's 
gate and when Haman pass there Mordecia 
would not bow to him, although all the 
other servents did this, because the king 
told them to do that, but Mordecia at the 
gate would not bow to him, and this made 
Haman very angry, and he went to the king 
and ask him if he wont make a decree that 
all the Jews might be killed or destroy ever 
thing that belonged to them, on the thir- 
teenth day of the twelfth month, and the 
king gave him his ring, and let him make a 
decree just as he wanted it; so Haman did 
so. Now ever one that heard this decree 
felt very bad and cried, and Mordecia heard 
it and he cried in the streets, and wore sack 
cloth and put ashes on his head, and queen 
Esther did not know it, but her maidens 
heard of it, and they told her, and then 
queen Esther sent him some other close, 
and tell hi* to dress up, but he wont do it; 
and then she ask him, or rather sent some 
body to ask him, what was the matter, and 
he told her about this decree, and Haman 
sent one of the paper or letter that had this 
decree on' it, and Esther seen it and was 
very sorry. Haman told her to go to the 
king and beg him to save her people, and 
Esther said the king had not called for me, 
and if I go there when he has not called me 
I shall be put to death, but Haman still told 
her to go, and she said she would go, and 
she said she was ready to die for her people 
if she would have to be put to death. 

So the next day queen Esther put on her 
beautiful close, and went to see the king, 
though he had not call for her, and she went 
and staid where the king could see her, and 
the king felt kindly toward her because God 
made him like that, and ha held out his 



Mordecia. He was full of sha 
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Mordecia came back again and sit down at 
the gate as he used to. as humble as though 
he had not been honored. Wow I, think it 
was time to come to the next banquet, and 
Haman and the king came, and the king 
ask again, what do you want, queen Esther; 
and she said that all the things that had 
been done and said about her people, and 
told him about that decree, and he was 
very angrv. and then Haman began to be 
afraid, and the king said who is it that made 
this decree? and queen Esther said it is 
this wicked Haman that made this decree; 
and king was very angry, and he went\put. 
and Haman fell down on the floor begging 
Esther to save his life. Then the king ser- 
vents came in and took Hainan and hanged 
him on that gallows he had made for Mor- 
decia. The king gave Mordecia the house 
that Haman had to rule over. Now.wh<jft 
a decree is made no one could change it. 
and Esther ask the king-to change it. but 
he can not change it, so he told them to 
make another decree, telling all the Jews 
to fight for themsclfs. and so there were all 
aloud to fight, and they were to fight all 
those who try to harm them. The Jews 
gane the victory, and they all thank God. 
and queen ' Esther said they must always 
keep that day. because God save there lives. 
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to see anywhere ; for although some of us 
did not see many dishes, we had very fertile 
imaginations. 

But life changes, and soon the happy 
household was separated, and while father 
and mother stayed at home, four of us girls 
kept house in a little brown house at the 
Agency, three miles away, so as to be near 
the school-house, where one of us was to 
teach. We divided up the work among us, 
the oldest sister teaching in the Government 
school, thus supporting the little household, 
while the rest of us tried to keep the house 
clean. When the long winter evenings came, 
we gathered around the bright wood-fire, 
and while the oldest one read out loud, we 
cut and sewed our dresses. In that way we 
finished many a book and many a dress. 

But how fast the years go by. and we are 
all in* different places now, our childhood 
ended, for some of us have begun our li'e 
work, while others of us are preparing for 
it. But to that dear father and mother who 
are so anxiously watching and waiting for 
us, who day after day send up their petitions 
to the dear God. that our lives may be all 
that which is pure and good, for them our 
childhood will never end, and to them we 
shall always be children. 

We arc preparing for our life-work. God 
has given each one of us a work to do for 
him. Some people have to wait for their 
work to be revealed to them, but from the 
outset the work of -.n Indian girl is plain 
before her. When the Pilgrims first came 
to this country they were the pioneers of 
American civilization. We who are edu- 
cated have to be pioneers of Indian civiliza- 
tion. We. have to prepare our people to 
live in the white man's wav. to use the'whitc 
man's books, and to use his laws if you will 
only give them to us. The white people 
have reached a high standard ml civilization, 
but how many years has it taken them? We 
are only beginning; so do not try to put us j 
down, but help us to climb higher. Give I 
us a chance. I have seen the progress which j 
my people have made in a few years, and 
one of the most hopeful signs I have noted [ 
is the respect which they are beginning to 
show for women. 

When I have finished my education here. 
I hope to go to aimedical school. .With a 
good knowledge of medicine I hope to ac- 
complish a great deal more work than I 
would as a teacher among them. I can help 
them physically, teach them the importance 
of cleanliness, order and ventilation, how to 
take care of their bodies as well as care for 
their souls. I know I have ef long, hard 
struggle before me, but the shores of success 
can onlv be reached by crossing the bridge 
of faith, and I shall try hard. I shall have 
an advantage over a white physician in that 
I Hnow the language, customs, habits and 
maimers of living among the Indian* I can 
only rejoice that the Lord has given to me 
■ such a great pri ilege, and that I can be 
permitted to labor among my people, to help 
in bringing them into the light of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. This is what I hope to ac- 
complish , in my womanhood, and I look 
forward to the coming years with a great 
deal of pleasure. 

As you look out on this beautiful water 
you see the ships go sailing down the bay, 
some with new, white sails, strong but un- 
tried as yet, others with torn sails which 
show their struggles with the winds and 
storms; (and are they not as beautiful show- 
ing work that has been done?) All are 
going forth to work. We do not know the 
storms and struggles with which they will 
have to meet. It is even so with us; but 
with our faith firm in God we know that 
whatever shall befall us. He will bring us 
unto the "desired haven." 
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the ornaments suspended around it. I saw 
some picturesque family parties gathered 
round the central hearth where the soup 
kettle swung on its long chain, the fire 
throwing Rembrandt lights and shadows 
over the dusky :-roup. The top of the dome 
outside forms an excellent watch tower and 
pleasure resort for the owners. I saw many 
seated like colossal statues against the sky. 
wrapped in solitary contemplation, or enjoy- 
ing a sociable smoke and talk. Only one 
woman did I find enjoying this elevation, 
and spying at the same moment a rude as- 
cent by notches cut in a log. the temptation 
overcam; me. What was it to have ascend- 
ed the dome of St. Peter's if this one 
remained unsealed ? With the Major's help- 
ing hand ambition was gratified, and though 
I was somewhat afraid of breaking through 
the roof as well as through Indian etiquette, 
the lady of the housetop was not ungracious, 
and I enjoyed for a few minutes the birdseye 
view of the strange little village, and then 
succeeded in getting back to earth without 
breaking any bones. But the Major pro- 
posed a still more daring feat. " Wouldn't 
you like to look into a Ree Medicine 
Lodge ?" By all means, il it is allowable. 
The Lodge is close at hand, tne largest cir- 
cular Ree house in the village. A withering 
tree is stuck into the ground before the door, 
with some medicine bags suspended from it. 
The roof is adorned with a complete ring of 
the ghastly buffalo skulls. " Oh. there is 
the bear!" an awe-struck whisper, and the 
young Gros Ventre with us shrinks suddenly 
to my side. "Only a bear skin, my dear." 
It is rather a formidable object lying above 
the entrance like a sentinel. " But some- 
times they chase people!" "A Hamp- 
ton girl doesn't believe that, I'm sure." "N-o. 
Perhaps there's 1 
ghed, but my c 



given up. But just then half a dozen young 
athletes leaped to their feet, and. walking 
out abreast, stood in a line and began a 
chant. They sang of their prowess as medi- 
cine men, and promised to do great deeds. 
One held up a small stick with four jagged 
strips whittled down its sides and bent back 
like barbs. This pleasant morsel, by the 

virtue of his "strong medicine," he would I abolished in spite of any picturesque or his- 
proceed to swallow, and he stumped the five | toric interest, and say a few words of the 
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and all went home but the young medicine 
men and the old ones who were to initiate 
them into further mysteries, i.e., put them 
up to new tricks. f 

I will leave your readers to do thfeir own 
moralizing over the Medicine Dances which 
all who understand its bearings, £xcfept the 
medicine men themselves, desire ' 



A Medicine Dance. 

A Village of Ant Hills. Braves at 
their Toilet. Blue Spirits and 
White. Bringing the Bear to Life. 
Light Amid Darkness. Mission and 
Schools. Hampton's Record. What 
Hope. 

The~Ree houses, like huge ant-hills, are 
curiosities of primitive architecture. They are 
from fifty to seventy-five feet in diameter ; a 
dome, constructed of poles, supported by A 
stockade of logs around the circumference, 
and four great masts or pillais toward the 
centre, which is from twelve to fourteen 
feet high. A thatch of brush and ha; is 
laid over the poles, and the whole covered 
thick with earth- A fireplace is hollowed 
out in the middle, and above it a hole is left 
in the roof lor the smoke to escape and the 
light of day to enter. A curtain of canvas 
—it used to be of skin— hangs over the 
doorway. They are very comfortable summer 
dwellings, but so large that it is very diffi- 
cult to warm them for winter, and they are 
now seldom built. Often several families of 
relatives find shelter within one. The beds 
are ranged round the circumference of the 
circle, the resting-place of the favorite sons 
marked by the white canopy above, and 



I saw her no more. The Major bodily drew 
aside the door curtain, and? looking in, we 
surprised a. party of ( 

BRAVES AT THEIR TOILET. 

They know well that the medicioe dance 
is only held on sufferance, and are not dis- 
posed to dispute the Agent's entrance. So. 
"quite calm and collected," as "Josiah Al- 
len's wife" would say, we make the tou.r of 
the lodge, stopping to exchange a word with 
some of the groups not too deep in their 
devotions to talk, as one party, at least, ap- 
pears to be. solemnly seated in a row before a 
small antelope skull, which they are appeas- 
nvoking. with a pan of burning coals 
and a tobacco pipe as incense. There are 
seven groups ranged round the circumfer- 
ence of the lodge at separate stations, about 
wenty-five men in all. Their ornaments and 
nsignia, rattles, feathers, bear-claw anklets, 
and what not, are suspended near them 
ready to be donned. All are engaged, with 
a small round mirror in one hand and brush 
or cake of paint in the other, in adorning 
themselves with every strange device; mak- 
ing themselves into very fiends, though 
fiends that can exchange jokes and compli- 
ments, as harmless as the "lion" of "Bot- 
tom, the weaver." There were red fiends 
and blue fiends, yellow fiends and parti-col- 
ored fiends ; but the most original and effec- 
tive were a pair of lavender fiends, one of 
them further beautified by narrow stripes of 
vermilion on the lavender background. I 
tried to bargain for one of the rattles as a 
souvenir, was unsuccessful, but was more 
than compensated, by a fine new. headdress 
offered me afterward by an Indian girl who 
had made it for one of the braves to wear at 
the dance, but took a freak to sell it, per- 
haps to tease him. 

Somewhat against the approval of the 
good missionary I went to see the medicine 
dance, whose preparations I had witnessed. 
If I were working or living on an agency I 
certainly should not frequent the Indian 
dances. But I had duties also as a reporter, 
and in any case should not think I was liv- 
ing up to my opportunities if I neglected the 
chance to see once this curious remnant of 
a primitive rite that is passing out of exist- 
ence. The Agent kindly offered his escort, 
a missionary lady who viewed the matter as 
I did accompanied us, and a Hampton stu- 
dent, who understood my motive* went as 
interpreter. The distant drum beat was 
heard as we entered the village. The Ree 
quarter was awake. Now and then a white, 
robed figure glided by us, but most were al 
ready at the Medicine Lodge. Light wai 
streaming from its cracks. We entered and 
found that it all came from a great fire blaz- 
ing on the central hearth, replenished from 
a huge brush heap, from time to time, by a 
stoker in red. An audience of perhaps a 
hundred were gathered between the fire and 
the door ; the women and children seated 
decorously on one side, the men, mostly 
standing, on the other. The flames threw 
fitful gleams over the crowd, and searching 
out the furthest recesses beyond, revealed 
here and there dusky groups, in which I re- 
cognized the heroes of the morning s toilet- 
Two drums beat incessantly and for so long 
that I began m think the dance had been 



do as much. As'many more jagged sticks 
were produced with equal bragging, and 
holding them aloft, all six dashed off on a 
wild race rou.id and round the fire, faster 
and faster, with occasional side spurts into 
the dim recesses where the other medicine 
men sat. At last the spell was at its height; 
the drums stopped suddenly, the racers 
kneeled side by side, with their backs to the 
audience at the furthest side of the dim 
lodge- Two old medicine men stood over 
them, making passes and invoking the pow- 
ers of mystery. They threw back their 
heads, opened their mouths, and lifting 
their barbed sticks as if they were strings of 
maccaruni, prepared to swallow thrm, points 
first. Their \contortions were certainly as 
violent as ifNthey were doing it, and when 
the first young^prave who had stumped the 
rest sprang to his feet, spreading his arms 
to show that the stick was gone, and smack- 
ing his lips to intimate that he rather en- 
joyed that kind of diet, the drums beat 
wildly and loud applause burst fiom his 
appreciative audience. One comrade shared 
his triumph; the others graced it by confess], 
ing the failure of their "medicine," and" 
tossed their sticks sadly into the fire. One 
partv after another took the field with 
various feats of the black art; swallowing 
arrows, cutting a lariat and chewing the 
nside ol it." I | ends together without a knot, making a 
nion retreated, and I feather stand up 



MISSION AND SCHOOLS. 

With all the adverse influences around 
them it is no wonder that the faithful mis- 
sionary who has labored for nine years 
among these people has seen fewer evident 
results than more favored fields can show. 
Those who know the history of missions 
will understand how he can work on with 
courage, still expecting the harvest. Pov- 
erty, isolation, fear of enemies, superstition, 
disease, diversity of language, which a hun- 
dred years or more of close association has ' 
not so far overcome that a separate service 
for the Rees is not still necessary— these are 
the obstacles. Even the present scattering 
out on to farms, while it is, on the whole, 
most desirable, vastly increases the work of 
the missionary as well as the agent. One of 
his church members has gone sixty miles 
up the river to live. To visit the fndians 
on the west shore he has sometimes had to 
cross the Missouri in a "bull-boat." the Ber- 
thold Indian's remarkable craft, a basket 
frame round as k wash tub. with a hide 
stretched over it/ in which they paddle and 
spin among the treacherous currents of the 
Big Muddy. The little church, supported 
by the American Missionary Association, 
has sometimes a congregation of about 
seventy-five. This mission school, with an 
average attendance of twenty-six, is also 
under its charge, with Government assist- 
ance for the last year of $75 each for ten 
j little girl boarders. His faithful lady assist- 
j ants do all in their power, I believe, in the 
homes as well as the school. 

The Government Boarding School is sev- 
enteen miles from the agency, at the old 
military post of Fort Stevenson. It, has 
been running but two years, and difficulties 
in the management'have put it back. Major 
Gifford is anxious to secure the detail of 
Lieut. George Le Roy Brpwn of the Eleventh 
Infantry, U. S. A;, for three years command- 
ant of cadets at Hampton Institute, and 
, stationed at Fort Lincoln, D. T.. an officer 
sentationof an otter hunt: the beautiful, f hj h e ,. ter and , experience on 
silvery skin so dexterously manipulated by ^ fron[ier for Superintendent of the Fort 
the gentle savage who bore it that ,t almost j Stevenson SchooI / [f he can be secured it 
seemed to be gliding and windmgof itsell j w|1| be a nappy event for the Bertliold In- 

school accommodates about 
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by seizing it by the neck with its teeth and teachi four ^ ppren ^ ices his trade. For 
giving it the fatal shake while the drums \ the fc t]s there is |; ollsewoI . k and sewing ; the 
beat, the audience applauded with How , assistant teac her in the sewing room for the 
How!" and the hunters came up and carried , h . ^ Hampton girl 

off their prey. 

The grand finale was the bear fight. Of 
course, the bear must first be brought to 
life in order to be slain. But the moment 
an old medicine man lifted the skin from 
the spot where it had lain supine all the 
evening a surprising sensation shook the 
audience. All rose to their feet and fell 
back several steps in consternation. I fear 
the little Gros Ventre girls fear was well 
founded, and they do "sometime chase peo- 
ple." At the same moment the "red spirit" 
in charge of the fire threw ashes on the 
flames till they sank to smoke. Indian 
stoicism was not proof ; children cried, 
women screamed ; the men themselves re- 
treated a step or two. I was afraid of being 
trampled by the pursued if not devoured by 
the pursuer ; but the Major came to the 
rescue, and with my back against one of the 
great pillars I was ready for my fate, "Brings 
on your bears." They brought them on. 
There was no lack of impressiveness in that 
scene ; the panic-struck crowd behind ; 
clouds in front, through which savage figures 
flitted, crouched, leaped, tossed wild arms, 
touched' now by a lurid glow, now dissolving 
into smoke ' wreaths ; while from some far 
recess of the surrounding darkness, was 
heard the low incantation of the conjur- 
ors. Suddenly an angry threatening giowl ! 
A new sensation in the audience, but 
my pillar stood firm, the bear was com- 
ing! The dance grew wilder — which of 
the heroes should meet him ? One went 
forth to the single-handed conflict. Now 
fiercer growls, mingled soon with fearful 
groans. The brave is wounded. No one 
goes to his help, unless the wild dance 
brings him mysterious aid, or the drum in- 
spires his sinking courage. Is his heart 
strong and his medicine good. A shout 
rises. The drum sounds louder. The fire 
suddenly blazes out again, the lodge seems 
full of light, and the victor is seen, miracu- 
lously cured of his wounds, dragging off his 
victim — only a bear-skin once more. It Is 
dumped again into its corner, but a pan of 
live coals is placed before it, to appease it, 
perhaps, for being so bandied about between 
life and death. This was the grand finale. 



who has 
an additional 

school it had just been painted an'd repaired, 
had opened full, and seemed to b( 
as well as possible, without a regul 
intendent. 

HAMPTON'S RECORD. 

The record of returned Hampton students 
at Fort Berthold Agency has been remark- 
ably good, considering the disadvantages. 
Of four girls and five boys who have been 
h.ome from one year to four years, two girls 
one boy have done finely; two gills and 
four boys fairly well. None have returned 
to the blanket. All are at work or at school. 

just returned to Hampton. 
One of the girls and one of the boys are 
arried respectably. Besides these, four 
boys have died ; three of them not till sev- 
eral years after their return home, one a 
consumptive when sent to Hampton. One 
of these yielded to the temptations of camp 
life- at a military post off the reservation ; of 
the others I heard a fair account. 

WHAT HOPE? 

The chances for returned students are 
small on this reservation at present, in the 
Agent's opinion, and he advises all who can 
shall keep away from it. The village is no 
place for girls, and there are few positions 
to give them. For boys the places for 
trades are few, and there is slight encour- 
agement to farm till there is a proper sur- 
vey and some security in taking, claims. 
There should also pe some appropriation for 
stock. 

My letter is long, and I will leave conclu- 
sions to your readers. The last time I 
walked through the antique little village I 
saw some of the Rees taking down their 
ant-hill dwellings, chopping up the poles 
for firewood, preparatory to moving out to 
their new farms. Gradually the whole vil- 
lage will disappear before stronger forces 
than their old enemies, the Sioux ; the pres- 
sure of civilization from without, the new 
desire for it from within. Life is starting ; 
shall it have a chance ? 

JL Helen W. Ludlow. 

in Boston jjmrnal. 
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The Apaches at Fort Marion. 

On one ol the saddest pages in Helen 
Hunt's ' Century of Dishonor," the story is 
told of the massacre by white men of Apache 
Indians in the Spring of 1871. The Indians 
asked to be permitted to live in the moun. 
tains, and raise corn in the valleys, where 
their fathers and their father's fathers had 
lived before them. They laid down their 
arms' and began to work, while the army 
officers, convinced of their honesty, intelli- 
gence and ability to support themselves, 
urged the Government to grant their re- 
quest. Before the reply came, a party of 
white men made a raid on the Indian camp, 
killed one hundred and 'twenty-eight per- 
sons, all but eight being women and chil- 
dren, and drove the rest of the band to the 
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The record since has been a terrible one. 
The story of the last four years needs no 
repetition. . 

Fortunately for our honor. General Crook 
has been in command of the Department of 
Arizona, and knowing he was fighting 
wronged, though guilty men, he has risked 
his life and reputation to save those whom 
he was compelled to conquer. 

Seventy-five of the Chirlcahua Apaches, a 
part of the last band remaining hostile, sur- 
rendered to General Crook in March, and 
were sent to Fort Marion, in St. Augustine, 

Florida ' -v A u, 

There are 15 men, 31 women, and 29 chil- 
dren in the party. The braves are rather 
short, thick-set men. of great physical 
strength; with one or two exceptions, they 
have not the faces of criminals. Old Nana, 
who, the Indians say. is 127 years old, bears 
the reputation of having killed a white man 
for every year of his life. 

The women and children vary in age, from 
tiny babies to intelligent, well-grown boys 
and girls, and from young unmarried women 
to old crones, whose faces are wrinkled, and 
whose backs are bent with age. 

They arrived at St. Augustine in the half- 
clothed condition in which tney surrendered 
in Arizona, and as the army stores contain 
no supplies for women and children, their 
condition could not be improved. 

"Repulsive creatures," people said, though 
the men's faces are strong and fine, and the 
women's are full of expression. As we 
watched the strange group, we could forget 
the rags and dirt, and admire the courage 
and endurance ol women who. carrying 
heavy burdens, had kept pace with their 
husbands and brothers along blind trails, 
over the wildest mountain passes. We 
wondered at the chivalry and tenderness of 
men who, fleeing for their lives, had 
suffered one woman to lose their care, nor 
left behind one toddling>baby. 

Chi-hua-hua, the head chief of Jhe Indians 
' at Fort Marion, a short man. with heavy 

frame, and firm, expressive face, is the 

natural leader of his people, and is very,. 

anxious for their welfare. 

His address to General Crook at the sur- 
render is full of Indian eloquence. 

"1 am anxious to be better, for I see the 

sun looking down upon me, and the earth 

listening. It seems to me I have seen the 

one who makes the rain and sends the winds. 

He must have sent you to this place. * " 

I surrender to you, bed 

You have never lied to 

ceive us. You must ' 

want you to be a father 

as your son. I want vol 

* *■* I am now in your 

render myself to you. * * * Do with me as 

you please." 

What will the nation, whom Gen 1 Crook 

represented, do with Chi-hua-hua and his 

band. 

The men are prisoners of war. Their 
future is in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment, and the tenderest hearted friends of 
-the Indians may not plead for them. 

If they had cause for revenge, they are 
still guilty in wreaking that revenge on 
people innocent of any crime against them. 

If, as fugitives, with scores of women and 
children dependent on them, they must live 
by depredation, and cover their traces by. 
the death of their victims, they have no ex- 
cuse for being fugitives. Three years ago 
they pledged to General Crook a lasting 
peace— that they would work for their own 
support, with no expectation of aid from the 
Government. By the Indian's own code, 
the most contemptible crime is a broken 
covenant. » 

But after the fndian warriors have been 
judged, the women and children remain to 
be provided for. What is to be done with 
them? The quick response will come from 
every friend of Indians in the land, "Educate 
them ; civilize them." Work again the 
beautiful miracle in character and life, which 
has been often wrought before, through Him 
who saves men. It has been proved that 
there is no depth of degradation which His 
redeeming hand cannot reach. Prove it 
again. There in the tents, on the ramparts 
of old Fort Marion, begin to teach the sweet 
lessons of a Christian home, and guide these 



people, now utterly surrendered to you. to 
usefulness and peace. 

General Ayers, who is in command of the 
post at St. Augustine, will give his hearty 
support to any wise work for them. The 
noble women who began* the work of teach- 
ing Captain Pratt's captives, still live near 
Fort Marion, and are ready to lend their 
advice and assistance. But to do such work 
well, under the present conditions, requires 
both money and strength, It demands the 
whole time and energy of people trained to 
the work. It is not lair to ask a few women 
to perforin the service voluntarily, noble and 
capable as they are, whose time is already 
crowded with other cares. 

We can hardly expect a wise and generous 
policy in the Government. The time has 
not come yet when the American people 
require " fair play for the Indian." 

A vast number of people in the Western 
States and Territories demand that he be 
crushed down and exterminated; and a large 
ajority in our Eastern cities are indifferent 
to his wrongs, and careless of his fate. 

The wistful, pleading eyes of the girls who 
followed me to the entrance of old Fort 
Marion, follow me still ; and looking back, I 
watch the babies in the court-yard, learning 
to take their first steps. Who will make 
paths for their feet? 

Isabel B. Eusti 
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use I believe in you. 
is. You do not de- 
; our God. * * * I 
> me, and treat me 
1 to have pity on me. 
' nds * » * I sur- 



The H/mptoh. Nofpi 
^Agricultural .Institute, 

fit ^AMPTON VlRClNlA. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG. F.N. GILMAN- 
Principal. Treasurer. 
No. of Colored students, 462 
No. of Indian " J39 

Total 601. 
A little more than half arc girls ; average 
age, 17 years. 

Its object is the practical Christian educa- 
tion of these two races ; especially the train- 
ing of teachers. 

It is a private, chartered institution, owned 
and controlled by a Board of seventeen 
Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion. It is aided by the State as an agricul- 
tural school, and the Government pays 
$197.00 apiece annually for 120 Indians, but 
it needs from private charity every year for 
support, the sum of fifty thousand dol 
lars. About half of this has been given in 
the form of Annual Scholarships of seventy 
dollars a year, which pays the tuition or 
cost of education of one who pays in labor 
for board, clothing and books. 

It needs a partial endowment fund. 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
are asked for that purpose. 

Circulars and general information sent on 
application to the Principal. 



REDTER & MALLORY, 

22 Light Street, 

BALTIMOHH, TV3. < 1 . . 

DEALERS IN . 

WROUGHT IRON PIPE 

FOR STEAM, WATER and OAS. 
GTJM AND LEATHER BELTING. 
GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER. 
LAED and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES. , 

And all Mads of SUPPLIES for 
SAWMILLS. 

^-Send for Price List. 

REUTER & MALLORT, 
22 LIGHT ST., 

BALTIMORE, Md., 



hundred vard 

encc ofthc Chesapeake Bay a'nd Hampton Roads, about 
south of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmou th. 
\ The place is reached bv the splendid steamers of the Bay Line. 
Potomac and James River 'Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more, Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Raiway. 

The Hygeia is four stories in heighth, substantially built anl 
comfortably furnished ; has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and elec- 



rooms for 
xh the most 
public building in the 



trie bells or Creiirhton's Oral Annunciator 
bath, including HOT SEA. and closets on 1 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel o: 
country. 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1.000 guests and is open throughout the year, 



presents indu 



expended 

years, and it is tne 1 
south of -New York 



vhich certainly are not equalled elsewhere < 
or cold weather sanitarium. Over Si 50,000 have been 
nlarging and improving the place within the past two 
the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 
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Point Comfort is 1 
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rature of 74 in su: 
spring; the invigoi 
pecially adapted 



mS dancing 
Ting place ar 
equalled for 
absolutely 
y for the past ten years si 
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salubrity 



id all the pleasures 
The climate of Old 
neral healthfulness, 
■cord of the Meteo- 
rs an average temp- 
winter, and 52 for 
phere and mild temperature beinges- 
■ho seek the genial winters of the South 
and cool summers of the North. The whole region roundabout is 
filled with picturesq ue scenery offering delightful drives by day and 
romantic strolls by ni«ht. Boating and fishing are especially attract- 
ive, and the surf bathing, which, is good from May until November, is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Sea-board For sleeplessness and ne r- 
vousness, the delicious to ic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of the Hygeia. 

For further information address bv mail or telegraph. 
6-86 H. PHOEBUS. Prop. 



DORMAN'S 

^HINTING "PRESSES 

are the Best Made. 

Send Stamp for catalogue to ' 

J. F. W. DORM AN, 




BALTIMiORE, Js£JD. 



Leading Engraver, Electrotyper and Manufacturer of Printers' Supplies, 
Rubber Ribbon and Steel Stamps, Sterols, Metal and Rub- > 
ber Cards. Checks.etc ., 'etc- 
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A Committee of the Legislature of 
Virginia, — consisting of -Senators 
Stubbs and Gee and Delegates Card- 
well, Starke and Curlett— appointed as 
intimated in the Principal's Report in 
our June number, to investigate the 
claims of certain citizens of Hampton 
that the Normal School is violating its 
charter and injuring the business inter- 
ests of the community in its industrial 
operations, met in the Court House in 
Hampton, July ist. The sittings were 
continued through four days, and twen- 
ty-six witnesses were examined with 
the utmost patience and fairness on 
the part of the Committee. Every fa- 
cility was given to both sides to make 
their statements, and the light that was 
thrown upon the case will result, we 
believe, in general good to the rela- 
tions of. the School and the community 
at large. 

It became more and more evident in 
the progress of the examination that 
the effort of the memorialists had re- 
sulted from ignorance of the facts both 
as to the School's charter and working, 
from exaggerated ideas of its wealth 
and resources, and from the personal 
grievances or prejudices of a few, ag- 
gravated' by idle talk. Naturally, 
therefore, the leaders of the effort had 
the disappointment of seeing their wit- 
nesses often weaken the statements ex- 
pected of thenvand unable to sustain 
those they did make, and on the other 
hand obliged to testify, sometimes very 
readily, to the vast preponderance of 
advantage over disadvantage to the 
community from the School and its 
industries, in a business point of view 
as well as in moral influence: in the 
large, em'ployment of : . mechanics and 
laborers, in the patronage of mer- 
chants, the improvement of stock and 
machinery in the county, the accom- 
modation of citizens, and the increase 
of wealth and demand. They testified 
als'o to such a constant policy of deli- 
cately refraining from competition 
when possible, that three witnesses 
acknowledged they would far rather 
not see the school forced into free 
competition by taxation. 

The School offered through its wit- 
nesses and submitted accounts, the 
actual facts, — favorable or unfavorable 
in appearance — as to its property, and 
the workings of its various depart- 
ments. It voluntarily gave to the 
plaintiffs the best points they were able 
to establish as to any instance of per- 
sonal loss from these; so that it was 
playfully remarked by an outsider that 
the best witnesses for each side were 
furnished by the other. Which had 
the best of this exchange however, 
may be inferred from the fact that 
both together were unable to show 
that more than two individuals, both 
of whom are prosperous men in their 
business have been seriously affected 
by the School's competition. And of 
these, the most concerned is a warm 
friend of trie School, and testified with 
■ emphasis that he should consider its 
removal or obstruction a calamity to 
every interest in the community; his 
own business included. 

On the other hand the figures showed 
that the School has expended in the 
community, an average of $25,000 a 
year — increased the past year to over 
#52,000 by the building of the new 
Chapel — and an aggregate of $400,000 
in the eighteen years ''of its existence, 
the benefits of this great amount go- 
ing chiefly to mechanics, then to labor- 
ers, then to merchants, farmers and oth- 
er citizens; and largely represented in 
the homes of the people, their increas- 
ed number and comfort. As was said 



the "Normal School, Soldiers' on the whole, for so good a chance 
Home, Hygeia Hotel, and Fort Mon- \ set Hampton Institute before tn 
roe, have all a share — and we believe 1 Hampton public. 

with many of the witnesses that the Another good thing that the investi 
Normal School has by far the largest gation has set before the public is th 
share— in making this one of the most j fact, finely illustrated in this honorable 
prosperous sections of the Slate in a 1 " 
business point of view. The School is 



at the same time doing a work which 
no other agent pretends to do for the 
prosperity of Virginia in the practical 
education of an important class of her 
citizens, doing a work which belongs 
to the State without charge to its tax 
payers, the only aid it receives from 
Virginia being from the interest of the 
College land-scrip fund which was 
given by the General Government for 
agricultural schools and invested in 
State bonds, the interest of which 



Committee, that party politics have 
nothing whatever to do with the inter- 
est which intelligent men have in the 
cause of Negro education. Republi- 
cans and Democrats on the Committee, 
it would have been impossible to telj 
which was which, for both were evi- 
dently deeply and equally interested in 
the objects of the School, while as anx- 
ious to do full justice to all classes 
of citizens. 

We are glad to take this opportunity 
also to acknowledge again, as we often 
bef. 



voted their powers wholly to the acquisition 
of wealth, and this pursuit soon 'became a 
mad struggle for success and pre-eminence 
which produced unwholesome intellectual 
and social conditions.stil'. everywhere prom- . 
inent in the national character and life. 
Here was the source and birth of American 
socialism. It is the fashion to assert that 
socialism in this country is o( foreign origin 
and this notion is a comfort to many per- 
sons, but the socialism which is most vital 
and dynamic. among us to-day is the growth 
of our own soil. It had its origin in the 
changes in thought, feeling and action pro- 
duced by the rise/ of an overmastering de- 
sire for wcalth.which has weakened all prop- 
erly social moti\4s and efforts, diminished 
civic patriotism.land in a great measure de- 
stroyed the sense of a spiritual and moral' 



disturbai 
prevalent feeling 



for the Negro race, and two-thirds to . friendliness from its Hampton neigh- 
the Blacksburg college for whites. bors, both businessmen and otheis. 

As to the School's charter, hardly | And while we regard this less pleasant 
one of the memorialists who appeared I experience in its history as but phe- 
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potency of their 
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had read it. Many were surprised to 
learn the latitude which it allows the 
School in managing its property and 
workings according to its own judg- 
ment of its needs in carrying out its 
purposes of instruction and mechanical 
training. On the other hand, it was 
shown that this very liberality on the 
part of the State, by throwing the 
School on its honor in the interpreta- 
tion of these needs and the use of its 
liberty, had always proved the most 
effectual of checks, holding it far with- 
in the generous limits; and that it is 
desirous to be as careful, or if possible 
more so, in this direction in the future. 

All the facts and figures as to the 
School's purpose, plan, resources and 
proceedings, lie open all the time, of 
course, to the public. Some mislead- 
ing ignorance of them was manifested 
by some of its friends as well as its 
opponents. A little careful personal 
inspection might have made the public 
investigation unnecessary, and saved 
the memorialists from the mistake 
which some were frank enough to ac- 
knowledge they had made in signing 
the petition. 

But for the School's own sake the 
more public the investigation the bet, 
ter. It desires nothing more than to 
come to the light that its deeds may 
be manifest. 

That some prejudice as well as much 
ignorance of the facts and their rela- 
tions is responsible for the petition, 
we have no question. There are doubt- 
less a certain number who feel as one 
witness was honest enough to say he 
did, that there is no virtue in the 
School or its work, that it is simply a 
money making scheme for the enrich- 
ing of its Principal and his associ- 
ates and suppo'rters, and that its place 
might better be occupied by a lake. 
Such prejudice.Jpoken or unspoken 
we do not expect will be diminished by 
by the investigation, but to a degree 
perhaps intensified and brought out. 
Prejudice never yields to evidence, but 
only to slow growing intelligence, or 
suddenlself interest. It is natural that 
some should exist. There is less than 
might be expected, less" we believe in 
this State than in any other in the South. 

We regard the whole experience in- 
deed, as simply phenomenal, a phase 
in the School's history curious to study 
but not disturbing. We attribute no 
intentional wrong to any of the signers 
of the petition. All their honest ignor- 
ance of facts has had considerable en- 
lightenment to which they can easily 
add. Any difference of opinion after 
that, we do not believe will amount to 



nomenal as we have said, what is real 
and abiding is the noble position which 
Virginia has taken — far in advance of 
any other Southern state— for the edu- 
cation of all her citizens. Her recog- 
nition of this Hampton School's work 
for part of them, the liberal charter 
granted to inaugurate and sustain it, 
her', continued approval of its course 
shown in her prompt and hearty pay- 
ment of :he interest on the land-scrip 
und,done on a more liberal basis than 
n any other state in the Union, her 
constant employment and encourage- 
nent of our graduate teachers — all 
.hese have been the realities of the 
past, and we believe will 'be the reali- 
ties of the future. 
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the value of wealth is universally accepted. 
Its pursuit is regarded by the teachers and 
leaders of the time as a normal and proper 
object of endeavor for all men. There never 
was a time when the growth of wealth,' and 
of the selfish individualism which accompa- 
nies it corrupted so many poor people ag 
now. Rich and poor are dominated by the 
same ideals, and inflamed by the same fe- 
verish desires. For a large proportion of 
the working people, the most important 
part of the population, the springs of life 
have been poisoned, and character irrecov- 
erably embittered and deranged. The source 
of our labor difficulties is psychological. It 
is in the thought and character and life of 
our people. Those who work with their 
hand* are not chiefly responsible. The prev- 
alent feeling about wealth has naturally and 
necessarily developed the intense and unlim- 
ited competition which now makes life a 
struggle, not with the powers of nature to 
obtain the means of subsistence and com- 
fort, which is the normal life for all men, 
but a struggle of men with each otherin 
which an ever-increasing number must in- 
evitably fail and be crushed. \ 

No juster statement of the causes 
which underlie the present agitation, 
and of which that agitation is the un- 
controllable expression, has yet been 
made, and after reading it, one looks 
with keen interest to the author's 1 
analyses of results and suggestions of 
remedies. Of the former he says: 

The conflict between labor and capital, 
or the revolt of the laborers against what 
they esteem the hardships of their condi- 
tion, has but just begun in this country, and 
no one can foresee the rate at which it is 
likely to advance. That will depend chiefly 
upon the pressure of industrial conditions 
upon the laborers, but somewhat also upon 
the natural rate of development of thought 
in their minds. The abnormal and desperate 
impulses which are born of starvation are 
already a perceptible factor in the thought 
and passion of the time, and they will hence- 
forth have their part in many a bitter de- 



A most valuable contribution.in pop- 
ular form, to current socialistic litera- 
ture is the "Notes on Industrial Con- 
ditions" by Mr. J. B. Harrison. We 
mention it not with any critical inten- 
tion, but merely to preface certain ex- 
tracts from it and to recommend our 
readers to get it, if possible, for their 
own instruction. Mr. Harrison says: 

Our system of government was diverted 
from its normal course of development by 
the accident of our civil war, and we have 
never returned to the line of natural and 
healthful evolution which we then, aban- 
doned. The habit of employing the pow 
ers of the general government for every 
thing that could be accomplished by their 
instrumentality, which our people acquired 
during the war, prepared the way for an over, 
development of government and a vast 
over-production of legislation during the 
period following the close of the struggle. 
This powerful impulse toward the abnormal 
extention of the powers of the national gov- 
ernment was accompanied and re-enforced 
by a general decay and dissolution of the 

local communities. The energy of the town- „ 

shio life before the war was not less moral nunciation and wild appeal 
and social than political in its manifestation. We have not properly estimated or 
A vigorous and decisive public sentiment, recognized the natura effect of ei- 
which did not always need formal expres- isting industrial and intellectual conditions 
sion was effective in upholding public or- upon the development of thought among the 
der an" moralitv. This^ sentiment had its working people. They think and feel ex- 
sources chiefly in home life and training, in actly as other people would und ertbe ^ 
the influence of religion, and in the tradi- conditions. One of the mow potent and 
ions of ancestral character and public spirit, decisive influences m the Meat . ■ »»s«ier- 
and of honorable service o public interests, able and increasing number is despair. 1 Bey 
which wer t ransmitted in families from gen- can barely live by Practicing economies 
eration to generation. The war developed which they feel to be cruel and extreme. 
hSuraces which seriously impaired the vi- They can have no hope of improving their 
SlUr oM<S self-governmem and of the condition, of gratifying any taste for beauty 
2SS anrHocial gulrdianship of public or- or hunger for know , or desire Jot any- 
der and honor. The most potent factor in thing beyond a bare subsistence, they can 
?hU evil change was the new thirst and pas- , make no provision for s.ckness or old ag* 
sion for wealth which appeared amid the I Even honesty and self-respect are denied 
reconditions of jheffiTof rhe people , them, for misfortune com. 



was to a great extent ****** H *™ To 

never been resumed. Multitudes of citi- 1 deaf to all the requirements of justice. To 
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these men and women life is empty of hope 
and beauty and tenderness. They live and 
die without faith in God or man. It would 
be the same with my readers, and with all 
th e cultivated and prosperous people in tne 
land, in the same situation and environ- 
ment. It is not safe for any country to have 
too many people living under such condi- 
tions. * * * ' 

The uncertainty or indecision of the lead- 
ers and legislators of the nation regard 
the monetary system and currency of 1 
country after the extinction of the national 



of the 



..npossible. Here is all this disorder, be- 
wilderment and wrong in the world, and 
here is our duty and opportunity to strive to 
reduce and mitigate it, and to sympathize 
with and guide those who are its victims, 
who are found alike in all grales of society, 
in all conditions of life. This is an endless 
task, and is the only true life for any human 
being. 



debt, is a distinct and important factor 
the prevailing discontent and agitation 
among the working people. The adoption 
and announcement of a -well- denned, intelli- 
gible and pract : cal system for the perma- 
nent direction and regulation of the nation- 
al currency would have a favorable and 
quieting effect upon the existing agitation. 

As to remedial measures he makes 
one or two suggestions which are well 
worth attention. 

The establishment by the national gov- 
ernment of a system of non-interest paying 
postal savings banks would be a valuable 
measure, with far reaching results. The 
people should pay a smill fee for the regis- 
try of deposits, and the plan would thus be 
free from socialistic tendencies. What the 
working people need is not interest, but ab- 
solute security for their savings, and this 
can be guaranteed by the national govern- 
ment only. The effect upon the labor agi- 
tation would be wholesome. The arrange- 
ments for the publication of works on polit- 
ical economy at John Hopkins University 
at Harvard and at Columbia College.- prom- 
ise excellent results among our cultivated 
young men. But it is a remarkable feature 
of the time that no effort is made by the 
people of wealth and, culture to exert any 
influence of an educational character upon 
the working people. * * ,.*'*, 

We need a journal for the working-people 
in which the questions, dangers and duties 
of the time, and the whole range of interests 
dependent upon the industrial situation 
shall be discussed from the point of vciw 
of the working-men, which shall provide 
such reading as American working men and 
women need for the right development and 
ordering of life and character, personal and 
social, which shall deal in a sensible and 
practical manner with the interests, dangers, 
and discipline of youth and the home, and 
with the relation of labor to mental and 
moral sanity and to the perpetuity and 
strength of the nation. There is no adequate 
agency now in existence lor the propagation 
ol such ideas and principles as arc required 
for the basis of a rational and practical sys- 
tem of culture and lile for the working people. 
A volun tary association composed of a few 
men acquainted with each other, without pro- I pen 
jeets or visipnarv theories, who understand I mdi 
the laws governing the propagation «f ideas , mind 
and who have no personal ends to serve I space, 
would be the best instrument for such work 
as the time requires in this field. It should 
be organized for the dissemination, by the 
use of the printing-press and any other avail- 
able means, of such knowledge, doctrines, 
and influences related to thejtrue place and 
value of labor in human life and society as 
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for all thoughtful men. A life of ease /usual for the poor old lady to h 
and pleasure for mature men is wrong and/ these days of poverty and helplessr 
unwholesome. For men who think arightril! gave me great pleasure to take these tokens 
of kindness from an unknown friend to 
"Aunt Titia.'' who lives in a quiet side 
side street, about half a mile from my house. 
The little cottage, somewhat out of repair, 
looked vcrv tidy through the open door, at 
which Aunt Titia was seated in a large 
rocking chair. She was dozing peacefully 
and looked very old and feeble, but started 
up as I entered, and the wrinkled face 
brightened with a cheerful smile when she 
recognized me. She was much surprised 
when my errand was explained, and I wish- 
ed the kind Northern lady could have been 
present, when the poor old slave woman, to 
whom freedom came all to late, poured out 
her thanks for the gifts sent her, in terms 
of simple eloquence. Aunt Titia has a 
very childlik 
given to her by 



Friends and Helpers. 

The article on "What Virginia People 
Read" in the April Workman has produced 
such unexpected results that I am tempted 
to give a lull account of what was almost a 
random shot, but has brought down some 
very fine game. 

The article was written .with a desire to 
defend the Virginians from an unprovoked 
attack made by an ungracious Englishman. 
I forgot in that paper to mention that Mrs. 
Nicholls had been living for some years in 
a community where the Virginia women 
not only , read but write. In one family 
where she was hospitably received, one lady 
has published a book of "Plantation Rcmi- 
niscenses" and another furnished several in- 
teresting sketches of war times for the 
Charleston A'avs and Courier, afterwards 
reprinted in a volume of selections by the 
editor of the Courier. In a village near Mrs. 
Nicholl's, a magazine was published month- 
ly, pretty badly to be sure, by an energetic 
Virginia woman, who had more zeai than 
knowledge for her task. 

I might have slated also that Miss A. H. 
Ruflner, some years since prepared a map 
of the State, which was purchased by the 
board of education as the best map of Vir- 
ginia yet made. 

I had no thought of other effect from my 
article than a relutation of Mrs Nicholl's, 
except I did hope a little that Mr. Clemens 
or some other "good Yankee" might be 
moved to send me a copy of the "Innocents 
Abroad." 

A few days after the Workman came 
out, I began to receive letters from kind 
people in the North, and then boxes of 
books began to come. My sister, Miss Gray 
of Harrisonburg, who had somehow missed 
the Workman, was surprised by letters 
from unknown correspondents and at this 
writing we are both feeling quite rich in 
in supplies of charming books (or circula- 

Just here I may mention one of those 
curious coincidences which sometimes hap- 
.... this work-a-day world, and seem to 
dicate the communication of mind with 
ind in a manner that annihilates lime and 
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seemed to her a direct answer to tne 
prayers she constantly offers to Him who 
has brought her safely thus far. that she 
may not be deserted in life's extremity. 
She seemed a little bewildered at first, and 
then declared. "It was the Lord, she knew 
it was the LoYd." She begged me to thank 
the kind ladyNwho had beeiVthe instrument 
in His hands, lidding in trembling accents, 
"I docs not know her, but I knows she is a 
Christian, none but a Christian would have 
thought of doing such a thing. I have never 
seen her. but I know when we meet in His 
presence I shall know her and we shall 
praise Him together there !" The room was 
as neat as hands could make it. the walks 
adorned with photographs of "old master's 
family." whom Aunt Titia firmly believes 
to have been the most elegant and refined 



delight in these cards, which rich people 
hardly notice, and many a humble home is 
brightened by the pictures, bearing lessons 
of purity and love among the dwellers iii 
want. 

I am very busy just now gathering rasp- 
berries, wh'ich are my principal "crop*' and 
bring good prices in'the city marketA Pick- 
ing berries is a lively trade at thk teason 
with the little colored children, who are 
paid two cents a quart and these earn a 
good many pennies among the market gar- 
deners. One day this week I had three 
little bare-legged colored girls in my "patch" 
by 6 o'clock in. the morning. They picked 
busilv until 8 o'clock, and then stopped to 
go to' school. As thev brought in the bas- 
kets of June "Antwerps" they laughed mer- 
rily over their dripping little 



thu 



duly paid off. 



the work. 

After my little pick. 
I gave eacfi of them a gay pictur 
Jersey lady's box and the children went on 
in high glee, much elated with their pennies 
and pictures, the latter an unexpected plea- 
sure. 
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begged that I would 
d gathered some rose buds 
! from a bush, her dear "Miss Katie,' herself 
! had brought from the old home in WHHamS- 
I burg to plant in the yard of the little cot- 
tage and Said I must tell Miss Katie how 
I sorrv she was not to be able to come to see 
her. 
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are necessary to correct the unwholesome 
and bewildering sentiments now everywhere 
prevalent and to prepare the way for better 
modes of life among those who toil. Its in- 
fluence would promote intelligence, self-re- 
spect and prosperity among the working 
people, seriousness and public spirit in men 
of wealth and the unity of all in a vital pa- 
triotism. Very little effect can be produced 
by essays, or dissertations on such subjects- 
It any real improvement is to .be effected it 
must be the result of the persistent, syste- 
matic teaching and propagation of true and 
appropriate ideas, illustrated, applied and 
enforced in innumerable ways, developing 
all related truths and principles, till the en- 
tire sphere of human education and of prac- 
tical life in all its relations is occupied and | laier c 
illuminated; and such teaching must be it- ing h 
erated, multiplied and continued until its ( friend 
reverberation fills all the air of the time and '" 
compels attention. It needs little reflection 
to make it plain that no existing agency is 
suited to the performance of such a work, 
but there is a general unwillingness on the 
part of prosperous men to admit that any 
new measures are necessary. 



years past I have been writing 
at odd times n book of rcminiscenses and 
at this time have come to the last year of the 
war. I had just written an account of meet- 
ing Gen. Wm. S. Lincoln of Worcester. 
Mass.. in the dreary prisoner's hospital after 
the battle of New Market. Gen. Lincoln 
has been one of our cherished friends ever 
since the War, and since I have lived in 
Lynchburg has visited us B aud gone over the 
battlefields and other memorable scenes ol 
those days of trial. Reading over the Gen- 
eral's "History of the 34th Mass. Regiment' 
and writing the account of ourfirst meeting 



and written both of us letters showing the 
most kindly interest in our little circula- 
ting libraries. 'enclosed to me an order on 
Webster & Co.. the New York publishers of 
"Mark Twain's" works for any six books 
by that famous writer. The order was sign- 
ed "S. L. Clemens." It was difficult to real-, 
ize that this extremely gratifying business 
letter was actually written by.Thc same pen. 
which for litany years has been furnishing 
amusement for multitudes all over the 
world. 

The "Innocents" and "Tom Sawyer" and 
■ Roughing it" have long been household 
words with us. and have been relied upon 
for cheering influences like the anti-bilious 
nfallible recupci 



We are glad to rectify an error which 
occurred in a late number of this paper 
in our mention of Prof. Stewart's book 
■•Liberia." We said "It has an intro- 
duction bv anothj/r representative col- 
ored man, Mr. Gj. W. Samson," and the 
New York Freaian corrects, us as fol- 
lows-. " Dr. Sainton is one of the ablest 
white educators and ministers in the 
United States : he was for years Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, Washington, 
and is now Professor of Theology in 
the Bible Workers' College in this city, 
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made me think a great deal of Him. and! 
realized regretfully that a year had passed 
without any direct communication between 
us, though he sends, me regularly the Wor- 
cester Weekly Gazette. Just as I was re- 
solving to write at once and enquire for 
him, an express package was brought me, 
containing over a dozen nice new books, 



ster, Mi 
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ful note from "Gen. Lincoln's 
i. Canfield," and a day or two 
; a letter from Gen. Lincoln, say- 
;as just thinking of his Virginia 
hen his sisterscnt him the Work- 
my article "What Virginia People 
rhe box contained 



Female College." 

The writer of the review in question 
confounded Dr. Samson with,' Prof. J 
P.. Sampson, author of "Temperament 
and Phrenology of Mixed Races, ".who, 
we suppose, may fairly be called "a 
representative colored man," and neith- 
er of these gentlemen has ever been 
Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society, that position having been for 
years held by Mr. Wm. Coppinger. 

Father AUGUSTCS To [.ton, the first 
colored American priest, celebrated his first 
Mass in the United States in the little church 
of St. Marv s, Hoboken, on Saturday last. 
He was invited to say Mass by the kind and 
energetic pastor. Rev. Father Corrigan. who 
knew the colored clergyrnan and his parents 
when they were vcrv young. Father Tolton. 
as stated in last week's Pilot, was ordained \ 
in Rome last month. He was born in Mis- 
souri 36 years ago. His father and mother 
were slaves, and he was born in slavery. At 
early age he became a teacher of the cat- 
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h-provoking books ha\ 
ed many a "poor and proud" Virginian, who 
was mourning over evil days, to bear the 
sorrows of unaccustomed toil and wounded 
pride. I think I can keep two copies of the 
"Innocents" going all the time, and my sis- 
ter writes that she must have two copies, 
and thanks to Mr. Clements and Gen. Lin- 
coln's sister, we are both supplied. 
Like poor old Aunt Titia. words fail 
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and the world," with 1 



There is real, practical stimului 
such thought as 'this, and there is not 



Then I received a letter and package of 
books, many of them very valuable, some of 
them just what I wanted for my i'constitu- 
ents," and all showing the delicate, refined 
.ch or poor, who could not i taste of the sender, a New Jersey lady — 
take Mr. Harrison's final summing up Since the publication of- "Aunt ' 
of the case, and by working it out 



our daily lives, do something immed- 
iate and tangible towards the advance- 
ment of humanity: 

We need a different feeling about wealth, 
and about labor. Men must have new ideas, 
must learn to think in new and higher ways 
about the objects of human life. Life is 
really and rightly a stern and arduous ser- 



story, under the name of "A Member of the 
Old Aristocracy" this gentle hearted 1 lady 
has written me a sweet letter, compassion- 
ating the sorrows of my people in a way 
that is extremely touching to one who has 
seen so much of ruin and desolation as'have 
passed before us in recent years. She has 
given substantial proof of her sympathy by 
sending me a new dress for "Aunt 'Titia ' 
and ten dollars in money, a sum quite un- 

I 

! 



to express my thanks forthe kindness shown' 
us. and I can only hope God will bless those 
who take such kindly interest in us. On re- 
flection I believe I must thank Mrs. Nich- 
olls a little bit too. But for her malicious 
and exaggerated account of our "intellec- 
tual deadness" these "good Yankees " would 
not have been moved to send us these nice 
books, or to express the kindly sympathy 
so grateful to our hearts. 

1 wish the book senders could follow us 
into the houses of the poor and sick, often 
the "weary and heavy laden." and witness 
the pleasure conveyed by the books, which 
would probably never have been seen by 
many of the readers, but for the liberality 
of our northern friends. One noticable ef- 
fect of such benevolence is that long cher- 
ished prejudices are broken down and bur- 
ied away among the things of the past, by 
the kind hands which send these treasures 
of literature to carry 'light into dark places.' 
One of the ladies sent a large package of 
handsome Christmas and Easter cards, 
ly of which I have given to the children 
. . r oor white and colored people around 
us. The poor, who see few beautiful things. 



echism in a Catholic Sunday school. After 
l',eio- i the war he was made a free man, and went, 
to the Missouri College, where he studied 
until 1868, when he was sent to Rome to fin- 
ish his ecclesiastical studies. Father Corri- 
gan asked him to preach in his church last 
Sunday, but he said that the Cardinal at 
Rome advised him to preach his first ser- 
population. so on 
Sunday he preached in the Church of St. 
Benedict the Moor, in Bleeker street, New- 
York, of which Father Burke is pastor. He 
11 at once proceed to Quincy.Jll., where 
he will have a parish.— Pilot, 



We are glad to see that Prof. Washi- 
ngton is receiving a more than usually 
appreciative welcome in the North. 

The Boston correspondent of the 
Freehian's Journal says: 

Prof Booker T. Washington of the Tusk- 
egee Normal School, in Alabama, is still in 
the city. Invitations are pouring in upon 
him from the Unitarian and Congregational 
people to speak at their churches on the 
subject of southern education. Last Sun- 
day the 11th inst.. hp delivered an address 
at Concord. Mass. Next Sabbath^thej^th. 
he will speak at Derby, Conn., in the morn- 
ing and at Birmingham in the evening. The 
National Unitarian Conference which meets 
in Saratoga. N. Y.. on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, has asked him to address it. 
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! sees a dime of tash and is frequently alio)*- I prove their faith in the future by breaking 
I ed to overdraw his account, or is overclwrrg- j the color line. 



rdraw his account, or is overchatg- j the color line, 
he purpose of being held at the 1 That paragraph had solely 1 
of the planter. There is more di- j prevailing disposition among colurcu vuicia 
indirect robbery of the colored la- lo vote all together and all one way, appar- 
i the South than is practiced any- ently more by instinct than by reason, and 
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Wc did not question their right t< 
in this way. That is beyond question 
merely desired to raise a question i 
i of the utter hopel 



faults of North and South is conveyed ^ absurdly ignorant method ofvot- 

in the following from ,the Norfolk Vtr- in ' 

ginian: if -Republican" known anything at all 
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licit: I If -Republican" known anything at all 

The Floridians have adopted a novel, if a bout the motives and rules af action gov- 
.t extravagant, method of disposing of j ern i n g the Negro's political conduct, he 
eir criminal population. It appears that ! i- nows that he votes altogether from a race 
-•- are about three hundred convicts in , standpoint and from race preitidires— and 
da. It costs on an average about 830 ' f rom very ignorant race preiud 
lead to convict them, or a total of $9.- ; \ Tom motives of intelligence. \ 
These criminals are not hired out. Q ( c j v ;i po l icy. or from considei 
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treasury. Apparently, in order to 
I such a result, the convicts are turne 
to a New York man. who works th;m 
j big turpentine farm. 
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1 State pavs ihis man $8,000 
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— I ern lolly, t/ut entirely consistent with the 

Subscribers are reminded that the "Work- ; conduct of out people in many other re- ■ 

is reduced to eight pages during the . si*cts. We are rean_y_ «l.d._ however. _that j jdly 
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prejudices — and 
jices— and not 
wi patriotism or 
policy, or from considerations of the 
; public welfare 
v . It is not so much his fault that he docs 
' this, as his misfortune. His political hori- 
n T h zon is circumscribed within very narrow 
tike limits. He has not attained to that higher 
* is that degree of \cilizenship which regards "the 
i icom ■ £>' rcalcst !*°P d to the K rcatcsl number" as 
unfbrtu- vhe P r ' l1c 'PA ai,n of enlightened go"— " 
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next four months, resuming, in November, the . ■ to uti | ize the convict labor I divide on economic questions, and 

twelve page form. - i of the South without conflicting with, the o put ibc po licv ^■"'^3^ 

I Ithc ..encral interests of workingmen. but States of the South, the) would - - 

-— ' T kU ■ I "hcarc "ady to develop and enrich them- ; more on such questions, but for the stolid 

The Southern Press-Both Sides, j ^es by minini: manufacturing, transpor- unyielding wedge of Negro solidity which 
I seivca u> uii p. S . „Ci^h threatens to take a demoral izi mj ' race il.l- 



Commencement atTuskegee. 

A visit to Tuskegee is always a pleasure- 
increasingly so year after year — to us of 
Hampton Institute. That pleasure fell to 
my turn this year in accepting Mr. Wash- 
ington's invitation to the school's/fifth an- 
niversary exercise, which occurred May 27th, 
just one week after our own. ThWe were 
many to say, " I'd go too if I couldlarrange 
it," so I took my seat in the train for the 
sunnier South, unseasonable as the time 
would seem for a trip in that direction. 
Hampton to Richmond by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. Richmond to Atlanta by the 
Piedmont Air Line, Atlanta to Chehaw, 
by the West Point Railroad — that is 
you do it — and then the Narrow Gauge 
to Tuskegee, or better, as I took it, a five 
mile drive through fragrant woods in the 
freshness of the May morning. For there 
at the little station, while I made my rail- 
road toilet at limited express speed, fuming 
in Yankee style at the easy going ways 
which had nearly left me uncalled, and 
thanking their pleasanter manifestation 
which kept tht- whole train quietly waiting ■ 
for me. 1 heard a voice inquiring for "a lady 
for the Normal School." and on emerging 
from the car, satchel in hand, found with 
the Normal School wagon some one I re- 
membered as Ferguson, class of '83. now 
Tuskcgee's Mr. Howe, farm manager, brick 
maker, and all the rest. And at the end of 
that lonely morning drive. I could have half 
fancied myself at/home again, welcomed by 
iptoi/ company : the Principals, 
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That Southern whites are _ co.mt.ng j mmn .« d t ,tf r ^or bor^ f for n^rly a ! vantage of any opening that may present 
much upon U.e,r present immunity I pfcple tothe manor bo ^^.^ > nd ; jtsc|( 

1 labor troubles is evident ancl , eslahli £ h for lhtjr „ wn benefit. Virginiaand . It is for the Negro's own good, and that 
ning, because their future safety ■ othcr Southern States are overcrowded with j he may the quicker qualify himself for 
mtingent directly upon wise action | Esaus I higher t 
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in the present, and is by no means to 
depend upon any hap-ha/.ard conjunc- 
tion of circumstances. The Norfolk 
ILandmark says: 

The Lake Shore strike seems to have 
been without any foundation in reason, but 
it still has inflicted considerable loss on the 
railroad and the public at large. The road is 
under the protection of the police and nn- 
kerton's detectives, and this is a CUHOOS 
spectacle in a free country The South has 
great cause to be thankful that such scenes 
as have lately been witnessed in St. Louis 
and Chicago arc unknown among us, and 11 

becomes more and more apparent as such ngnla , a .c n..^..^— 
affairs go on that the White Man and the : g rea t party. The Negro bel. ; „ - 
Necrocet along better than white people | Dixon s line has stood in a solid phalanx ft 
dn in manv creat and opulent communities the G. O. P. This party, after giving [ret 
to the North of us. There is a natural al- \ dom and citizensnip. left her ward alone 
li-tnce between the white and colored peo- ' fi'ght his own and her party's battles with 
Die of the South which 'has been broken up j brave and unrelenting foe. Knowledge ar 
by selfish and designing men; but the Ne- 
groes are cutting loose from bad advisers, 
and we are alad to believe their second 
sober thoughts are better than the impulses 
under which they acted when they were 
taught that the "white folks" were their 
enemies. , " 

But such utterances do not touch 
bottom, on the contrary are hope- 
lessly superficial and indicate just such 
indifference to underlying causes as 
has brought about the present business 
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Republican party, but does not con- , man j s at least not afraid to speak the 
Sider that the blind loyally of the past j truth, as he sees it, to his constituents, 
can any longer be kept up. \ and his editorials are almost always 

: ' good 



said that the Republican party is 1 good reading: 

! party. The Negro indorses this | - ^ |o )k ^ ^ office . hoWil , g 

main, actual y ann c ns , , . in a practical, common-sense light. 

. deration of t I.eir , bc l ,,„ ! Politics is politics, an,! there is very little 
Emancipalion l rociam.u.ion.1 . . j cn timent -or nonsense mixed up - 

ataei.'iment, giving freedo*. the Ml th , 
amendment, giving citizenship, and the State j 
Constitution of '89. giving civil and political 



Even if the civil service law should 

be amended so as to make it as hard I 
for a man to get out as to get in, there must 
always remain a large number of offices not 
subject to civil service regulations, and 
these by far the larger number and more 
important. Consequently 



-o- , Ilgnt ins own aim iit-i * ~ ' t - | - 

up 1 brave and unrelenting foe. Knowledge and ; Poiic> 
'- 1 superior advantages overcome ignorance, j ™" b , 
and numbers. * .u»w.f. 

Allegiance to party, to State to country, therclt 
failed to secure protection to life, and liberty j «> "» 
in the land of the brave and the home of ! ln fj. P> 
the free. The party promises through plat- 1 pout 
fbrm and her vast number of eloquent or; 
tors, but fails to fulfil its part of the con 
tract This disregarding of pledges, th 
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nt. It will naturally, 
of the party in power 
a disposal by appoint- 
in sympathy with its 
lI and projier that such 

.ihould be done. 

How many colored men in this country 
pledges, this I sympathize with the objects and aims of 
^.itinual nomi- the Democratic party, past and present? 
not practically accept How many of-such men have any right 



Mr. Washington and Miss D 
Warren Logan of '77, Treasurer, and his 
■lerk-can 1 call him anything but Tommy 
Ferguson, of '84; Mr. John Washington, of 
70 re-introduced to me as "Our Tuskegee 
Mr. Brim;" Mr. Wm. Brown, of '82. as 
■Our Sir. McDowell;" Miss Ida Lee. of '84. 
as "Our Miss Davenport ;• Miss Rosa Ma- 
son, of 'So. as "Our Miss Lottie ,-" Miss Ada 
Wallace. of '82, as ' Our Miss Gaipin," and 
Mr. Courtney, of '79. representative. I took 
it of Hampton teachers in -general. Is it 
a wonder that I felt at home and proud of 
such an array of "our jewels?" The three 
or four associates of the Hampton com- 
pany, two of them graduates of Atlanta 
University, and. another of Bates College. 
Lewiston,' Me., seemed to fit very congeni- 
ally into the Hampton set. 

The Commencement exercises began with 
a drill of the boys, undcrtheir United States 
fiag.the first raised in Tuskegee since the war. 
Recitations filled the morning, as at Hamp- 
ton and were attended by throngsof pleased 
parents and friends of the students. They 
were very generally creditable to scholarsland 
teachers. I found time, of course, to make 
a tour of the industrial departments : the 
girls' sewing room, with its neatly made 
ovals for ;1 "d laundried garments, making room too 
■ he 1 oart of the for the display of the farm and brick yard : 
■, ntrols the if then outside to the printing office, small as 
t la a featurc'of ! y«. Dut already doing a paying job work 



complicaTions in the North and West 
Mr Fortune, in thi Freeman s Jour- 
nal strikes a different and possibly a 
mo're nearly prophetic note one at 
least, which can not safely be disre- 
garded, and which is sure to find, soon- 
er or later, a ready audience. . 

In the book "Blackand White" published 
last vear by the editor of this paper, the po- 
sition was ^heie taken that all the future 
trouble in the South would arise out of in- 
dustrial complications, not out of political 
complications, as in the past. Everything 
tends toward a confirmation of that view. 
Indeed, the industrial condition is more vi- 
tal at all times than the political £ince the 
former hinges upon the latter. Aid we may 
henceforth expect to hear of more trouble 
arising out of the industrial han out of the 
political relations of the whites and blacks 
of the South; for we assert, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that nowhere else 
in the world can there be ound a more 
&s. unjust and tyrannical landlord ^sys- 
tem than that which obtains in the South 
It is a virtual continuation of the slave sys- 
tem, with the landlord relieved of the obli- 
gations and responsibilities to the laborer 
imposed upon him by the laws of the slave 
sysrem andhis right in the person as well 
as the labor of the slave. * 

All the land laws in the South are made 
in favor of the planters, and it is notorious 
that the wages paid by them to the.r era- 
olovees are simply pauper wages; and this 
Fa aMn-avated by thVstore account and or- 
derlystem by which the laborer seldom ever 
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gro votes. 

The Negro, as a voter, owes no man. no 
party anything, that is not actually defend- 
ing his own rights and advancing his inter- 
ests in common with the American citizens. 
We should bend our energies to reforma- 
ion within our own party. 

The impressions of Gen. Armstrong 
as given in his editorial letter this 
month, in regard' to the gradual fading 
out of the color line in politics, de- 
serve careful reading. Corroboration 
of them, direct and indirect, comes 
from many quarters and in many 
shapes, and is one of the most cheering 
signs of progress in the South. The 
white politician quoted by Gen. Arm- 
strong who said "we must have the 
Niggers' votes, and if we don't vote 
for them, they won't vote for us." was 
talking "business," and just this prac- 
tical recognition of the fact that men 
must bend to forces which they cannot 
break, is going on all over the South. 
The following editorial from the Rich- 
mond Whig is particularly interesting 
being so evidently written solely with 
a view to the enlightenment of the Ne- 
gro vote: 

In another column is a communication 
on this subject, signed "Republican, called 
forth by a paragraph in a recent Issue of the 
Whig suggesting that the colored people 



_.:pect special favor and consideration from 
ne 1 the Democratic party ? Preferment goes by 
her Ne- I favor for value received in politics as in 
business. How many colored men are en- 
titled to such preferment for services ren- 
dered the Democratic party ? And what 
ight have colored Republicans to expect 
^:ir Ara „. i,Mtmpnt from that civen 



its'hand press, besides publish 
ing the Southern £elter. the school's organ ; 
the "Slater Carpenter Shop." founded by a 
donation from the Slater fund, and doing 
all repair work of the place, and making 
much of the school f rniture; the black- 
smith shop, established by 'gifts from the 
colored citizens of Montgomery, and the 
brick yard, where Mr. H. C. Ferguson has 
proved that bricks can be successfully made 
in Tuskegee, and supplies bricks for all the 
buildings. Beyond it is the'' woodland, which 
will become very A-aluable to the schooL-/* 
with the acquisition of the saw mill just se- I 
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any different treatment from that given 
white Republicans bv the Democratic party? 
The thing reduces itself to this absurdity. 

We present these views because newspa- 
pers and individuals all ovqr the couryxry 
are constantly directing our attention to 
removals of colored men by Democratic of- 
ficials, and asking us with a broad grin, 
"Now what do you think of the Democratic 
party?" We think the Democrats are en- 
titled to the offices, since the people have 
committed the government to the Demo- 
cratic party; and when the Republican party 
again comes Jnto control of the government, 
we shall say let the offices go to the Repub- 
licans. 

If colored men desire to hold office under 
the Democratic party the same as under the 
Republican party, they must divide their 
vote in such a way as to have the same claim 
upon the Democratic party whicn they 
should have (but have not got) on the Re- 
publican party. 

Office holding, while desirable, is in n. 
sense the most desirable work our mei 

could engage in. Few fortunes are made ~ m his plantation and keep running himself 
in politics. Few men rise from clencal po- t i, rc ,ugh the year. Diplomas were presented 
sitions to the higher and lucrative positions. tQ a graduating class of five, by Rev, R. C. 
The prizes of politics go to the few, who are chi(tonj a w hite minister of Tuskegee. 
favored by circumstances or exceptional This is the ^cond class graduated by the 
character and abilities. There are richer xhooh The ten who graauated last year 
fields than that of politics. The office should have ^ght ever since, and there is " room 
seek the man. ' f or ma ny wnort" w - L - 



cured from generous N< 
through the efforts of G 
The afternoon exe~' ' 
,„g the corner ston 
building, to be built of b 
modate the young me 
row of quite toowell 
hired out at too great cost. The 
stone address was delivered by Rev. J. O. 
Andrew, D. D.. of Montgomery, a white 
clergyman, son of the late Bishop Andrew, 
of Alabama. It was a very excellent and 
friendly address, and there has been ample 
evidence already that the best men in the 
State agree with him that " Such an insti- 
tution as this deserves every encourage- 
ment." A number of the principal colored ' 
and white citizens of Tuskegee' and Mont-' 
gomery attended the rhetorical exercises 
which followed. Their numbers have in- 
deed increased every year. The orator of 
the afternoon was the Hon. John M, Lang- 
ston. who made a long and brilliant speech. 
The students' essays were simple and sen- 
sible. The salutatorian's made such an 
impression on a white lawyer from Mont- 
gomery, present for the first time, that he 
engaged the young man the next day to 
teach a school which he promised to open 
his plantation and keep running himself 
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It was an exciting day. For the first or 
second time since the war the Democrats 
had lost control and; a Republican was elec- 
ted Mayor, not merely as a party affair, but 
on a citizens' ticket, in which both parties 
united to break up the existing order of 
things. Mr. Yost, editor of the Valley Vir- 
ginian, was chosen, having been urged to 
run, he said, by his political opponents. 
The same day a similar thing occurred in 
Richmond, where the regular "slate" was 
broken by Democrats and Republicans 
uniting. 

The political situation in Virginia, and 
iudeed in the whole South.isvery interesting, 
especially to those who care more for gen- 
eral tendencies than for immediate results. 
As there are some among the whites who 
have decidedly Republican inclinations, so 
there are some among the blacks who have 
Democratic leanings. The color line in 
politics is swiftly fading. The last Presi- 
dential election undoubtedly hastened this, 
at which all good citizens will rejoice. Ideas 
are coming more and more to the front; 
color and caste are on the full retreat. Mr. 
Yost said that intelligent colored men were 
discussing the tariff, and such questions as 
they never did a few years ago, from th 
stand point of laboring men inclined to pro- 
tection. Large numbers of them, not un- 
easy about their rights, are indifferent as to 
voting, or ready to be bought or otherwise 
influenced. 

Pour in the schoolmasters, and enlighten 
the people, who, many of them, arc still in 
utter darkness, and out of school range, to 
say nothing of the incompetcnce'of half the 
teachers. 

The Blair bill has failed, and I do not re- 
gret it. It was not good as a means to an 
end, for so much money in so short a time 
would risk and might ruin the school sys- 
tem. The perhaps irretrievable blunder of 
the Republican party was in neglecting to 
pjish through, when it had the power. Sen- 
ator Hoar's bill, assigning the proceeds of 
the public land sales, and certain revenues 
of the patent office, to Southern education. 
This would have supplied a moderate, 
steady, annual sum, continued Indefinitely, 
which, though perhaps not needed in some 
States, would at least in them made things 
no worse than they arc. while Virginia. Ten- 
nessee. Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
and probably some others, would. I think. 



but that the majority of the colored peorSle 
favored free whisky. It is surely a pity-that 
rum should be strengthened by the Negro 
vote. An intelligent man told me that the 
prominent deacons and church leaders fa- 
vored the liquor interest, a state of things 
precisely like that recently described by 
J. T. S. Preston, in the Christian Union. 
existing in Lexington, Va. But grape 
culture and wine making are largely on the 
increase in Albemarle county, while Au- 
gusta county, in which Staunton lies, con- 
tains, I was told, more distilleries than any 
in the State. Prohibition has small chance 
here, but all is .not at stake in Prohibition ; 
public sentiment is the chief thing, and to 
create that is the great work, especially 
among the blacks. 

OK GRADUATES AGAIN. 

Arrived at Staunton just in time to be 
present at a combined May festival and re- 
ception of the colored M. E. Church, I 
went, at 8 o'clock, to find a very African 
state of things. No one there, except the 
pastor. Rev. Mr. Robinson, a strong 
original character, who said, " With 
people it is not night till it is dark.', Sti 
by his clear cut and sensible talk. I asked 
where he was graduated, " I was educated 
in a bakery and graduated on the wharf i 
Alexandria, Va. He had studied as 
slave, first by himself, under difficultiei 
then a kind master, Mr. Jameson, let hii 
study with his boys. He improved evei 
chance, was first baker, then weigher i 
wheat on the wharf, owned a good nous 
of which by fire h; 
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the recent de: 
left him poor, 
is mentioned in Sp 
as Caroline Braumer. owned by M 
stepson of Washington.' 

Speaking of the congregation, 
" This place is rather intell ' 
places we have to halloo u 
ten ; here we can preach 



who has recently died, has an invalid sister 
on his hands, and owes about $50. He is 
an independent thinker, who won't always 
follow the crowd on election da.ys, but who 
has taught for 1 2 years steadily in Staun- 
ton. Robert Kelser, his assistant for six 
years, had married a girl with some land, 
had built a house on it. and was paying for 
it. George Inge, another assistant for two 
years, is a good fellow, owns no property ; 
his father is a carpenter in Danville, lives 
in an excellent house, and has brought up a 
fine family. His brother, a Hampton grad- 
uate of talent, has taught several years in 
St. Louis. Mo., at a salary.of S<oo a month. 
W. B. Davenport, not married, has built a 
good house on his mother's land, and is 
taking excellent care of her in return for 
the help she gave him at Hampton. He 
did not finish, and will soon return to take 
his Senior year. Miss Lizzie Saunders, class 
of '85, has taught wifh success, and held her 
own as a true, self-respecting woman, be- 
longing to that small but increasing class 
who hold aloof from the unworthy. Such 
young women arc obliged, by their very at- 
tractiveness, to run a terrible gauntlet of 
temptation, without protection from civil 
or social lVw. Their steadfastness and in- 
tegrity areViositive virtues far beyond those 
of their while sisters, who are shielded as 
by a triple wall. She is one of many who 
illustrate the womanhood that more than 
anything else is the hope of this or of any 



make them lis- 
little." While 
ting for the people, who came stringing 
in, I was introduced to a bright-looking 
black man, sitting near us, as Mr. Newman. 
Principal of the public graded school. 

" This certainly is a graduate; from what 
school !" I asked. 

" From nowhere." was the reply. " I was 
raised in Winchester, learned the trade of 
cabinet making and upholstering, and stu- 
died by myself." 

A self-made colored 



of me, .was my thought; there 
good many. of them. Assist' 
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If we admit that Rcpubl 
their stability upon the intelligi 
morality of their citizens, then si 
» are legitimate, while justice 
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ctase. As I read events-^he present state of I Eighty Negro girl 
things is wholesome, so far, at least, as the | wound with fresh flov 
Negro is concerned. From his quondam . in to music. They w 
friends who nobly and wisely built the with quantities of Ho 
bridge from slavery to freedom, and marched I their heads, and were 
him through the triumphal arch of citizen- scattered 
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ship, he has to-day nothing to expect. The 
cause upon which they turned their backs 
was taken up by the magnificent charity of 
the North, which responded to a u<>nderful 
and most creditable effort in the South, to 
educate the ex-slaves. This effort, made at 
first under pressure, became at length so 
strong that no public man or demagogue 
dare say a word against, it. 

One loves to linger among Virginia's 
grand mountains, with their life-giving air 
and inspiring scenery; they are full of rest 
and strength. Here arc the conditions of 
a fine people. Hon. Alexander H. Stewart 
and Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, the latter from 
abroad, have been identified with Staunton, 
the one as stateman the other as educator, 
in active connection with the Peabody 
Fund. It s was very pleasant to hear the 
Hampton boys speak of Mr. Stewart as 
most kind and friendly, always appreciating 
and encouraging, and<it was pleasant to see 
him in his home, lonely in his advanced 
. age, for death has taken all but one of his 
immediate family, and to hear him speak of 
his associates in Congress and in the Cabi- 
net—Clay, Webster, Adams, Benton, Cal- 
houn, and others. He has ably championed 
the ex-slave's claim to education, and urged 
upon the government its duty in relation to 
that real emancipation, without -which the 
mere legal act is only half-way work. He 
srfqke of Dr. Sears and of Dr. J. S. M. Cur- 
ry, now minister to Spain, as providential 
men, each of them being, in his"lime, as 
agent of the Peabody Fund, the best man 
to be had for the place. The one in a mas- 
terly way developed the common school 
idea in the South, the other, with equal zeal 
and splendid eloquence, urged upon South- 
ern legislators the same • 
for both races, and fought 
reactionary tendency. 

I regretted to hear at Charlottesville that 
under the " Local Option ' law the majority 
had voted the "Wet ticket, that the white 
vote alone would have made the town dry, 
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long wands 
rched slowly 
^rc dressed in white, 
rvcrs and wreaths on 
led by a little girl who 
ir path. They halted 
the aisle, and with their gay wands 
formed an arch, through which passed their 
chosen Queen of the May. a pretty child, to 
her floral throne. On cither side were 
three maids of honor, who in turn stood 
before her, and presented hex crown and 
sceptre, reciting appropriate verses. Then 
rose the Queen, little but dignified, bowed 
to her subjects, and spoke graciously and 
well. Among others a newsboy and a boot- 
black ran in, and. after proper obeisance, 
offered each the best he had, and trotted 
out again. The girls retired and re-formed 
the arch under which the Queen passed out, 
to return for further proceedings, after which 
all descended to a supper in aid of the Sun- 
day School Library, which needs about $22. 
"t was a Hampton festival of long standing, 
ntroduced among new .surroundings, and 
beautifully carried out. It seemed to me, 
more than anything else, like a worship of 
the goddess of purity, so expressive of pu- 
rity was the exquisite outward whiteness, 
so simple, so honestly obtained, so decently 
done, so charmingly decorated with flow- 
ers, that every heart must have been 
touched, every better impulse stirred. It 
seemed very far from the old'tim.es. Could 
the mothers of these children have dreamed 
of such things ? 

Rev. Mr. Young, of a prominent col- 
ored church, said to me, " I heard you say 
that you trained your Hampton graduates 
to be like cats, to land on their feet when 
they chance to fall." 

" Have they done so, so far as you know?" 
I asked. 

" Yes, I think they have," was the sat 
factory reply. 



B helping 

1 partnership with S. L. Morris, a 

are doing well. They are about to 

better stand, and one may stop teach- 
LO look after business. Two of his sis- 
ters are now at Hampton. S. C. Corlis is 
now editing and printing a weekly paper in 
Staunton. He picked up the printer's trade 
after leaving school ; is not yet making mo- 
ney ; has taught acceptably. He hopes to 
win reputation and influence, but will not. 
I trust, get to Congress. 

The above is illustrative,- not exhaustive. 
It shows fairly well the results 01" the Nor- 
mal teaching and industrial training of Ne- 
groes Unless head, hand, and. heart, are 
equally educated, there is danger of tailure. 
I am convinced that 
thorough teachers w 
cation than to broad' 

edge with a less direct pedagogic drill. 
They need to know the business. Skilled 
labor always tells. It has given ourstudents 
a great advantage, and the habit of self-help 
and self-reliance, directed .by- Christi 
struction an'! a consecrated purpo: 
made them strong in good work in Sunday 
as well as day schools, in the tempi 
cause, and as examples to the people. 

PETERSBURG. 
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Those who in (864-5 stood foi month 
the trenches around this city find a special 
interest in visiting their camping ground of 
twenty years ago. The line of earth works 
arc still distinct, for though the rains 
washing the earth down, they are marked 
by an a'most continuous line of young; 
thrifty peach trees. Cultivation has, at 
tervals, effaced every vestige of them. The 
crater is, for the numerous visitors, the chief 
point of attraction. 

Petersburg is a city of about 25,000 
habitants, the two races being about equally 

presented. White Republicans, added 
the Negro vote, have long given that party 
the control, but it is now likely to be over- 
thrown by a combination of both parties on 
a citizen's ticket. Abuses, which come of 
long political control, whether by one party 
or the other, are sure to be met and over- 
come in Southern cities by a union of the 
best elements of. both. The odium of vot- 
ing for or with a Negro is no longer what it 
was. . A prominent Democrat, who favored 
the Reform ticket, said to me, " I never ex- 
pected to vote for a nigger, but if we want 
them to vote for us we must vote foh 
them." A political adjustment of races is a* 
hopeful feature in some parts of the South, 
and I think will spread everywhere. I no- 
ticed the liberal, tair tone of the Index and 
Express, the leading Democratic newspaper, 
which must exert an excellent influence. 

Petersburg is a city of pleasant homes ; 
there is no ostentation, but it abounds in 
shady streets, attractive gardens, beautiful 
shrubbery, and '•homey inviting houses. 
The social life is said to be exceedingly 
pleasant and simple in contrast to Rich- 
mond, which has more wealth. There are 
about fifteen tobacco factories, six cotton 
mills, making plain goods, a large business 
in pea nuts, several great tobacco ware- 
houses, and six flour mills. Its water power, 
furnished by the Appomattox, is equal to 
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Petersburg is very excellent and complete 
for both races, each having 21 teachers at 
work. Sessions last nearly ten months in 
the year: school houses are good and well- 
appointed. To Dr. Sears, agen* of the Pea- 
body Fund, much credit is due fofhis wise 
and stimulating scheme for supplementing 
localaid to popular education. 1 
Granting to this, and many otheY South- 
n cities, say $2,000 a year if they would 
raise by taxation $3,000 to $5,000, gave them 
a great start and pushed them forward in 
this direction many years. I visited the 
Peabody colored school, built from the Pea- 
body Fund and well-appointed, where there 
are 150 pupils and 12 teachers, in charge of 
Mr. N. L. Hamlin, a colored graduate. The 
course of study includes Algebra. Latin, 
History, Arithmetic, and Physical Geogra- 
phy, all of which seem to be well taught and 
readily mastered. The annual rhetorical 
exercises were held last evening, at the 
Academy of Music, which was crowded with 
colored people, every foot of standing room 
being oc&ipied, while declamations and 
songs were creditably rendered. A few . 
whites were present. Another Hampton 
graduate. Win. H. Johnson, class of 1878, 
has taught for six years in the adjacent 
county of Chesterfield, keeping school six 
months and working the rest of' the year at 
his trade as coojW. Both he and Mr. 
Hamlin are living in pleasant homes, nei- 
ther married, but in excellent surroundings. 
They are doing Well by their families, and 
are thrifty and forehanded. Johnson spoke 
of the colored /people's distrust of savings 
banks, owing ta their first experience. The 
Postal SavingsjBank, as recently discussed 
n Congress, is a much needed thing for the 
colored people of the South, who require, 
above all things, absolute security, and have 
been led. through the ill-fated Freedmen's 
Savings Bank, to suspect all private concerns. 
I heard the Baccalaureate Sermon in the 
Virginia Normal and. Collegiate Institute, a 
State school for Negroes, preached by the 
tfr. Williams, a colored Baptist clergy- 
to the graduating class, numbering^ . 
thirteen. President John M. Langston sta- 
ted that it was the first event of the kind in 
the history of the ex-slave_s of this country. 
An audience of ( 1 500 were present in the 
large and attractive assembly room. ' This 
institjte, planned on a large scale, is built of S 
brick, three stories with mansard roof, is to 
provide for 500 boarders, and cost $125,000. 
The recitation rooms will accommodate 750, 
and, as all is under one roof, the edifice is 
commanding, and conspicuous for miles 
around. Steam heating, cooking, washing, 
and gas, are to be introduced. Established 
in 18S2 it is still far from being finished, but 
the attendance is already about 150. It will 
be pushed to completion this summer. The 
present Board of Education (Democratic) 
seem as anxious to build it up and make it 
efficient as did that of the Republican 
regime. Gen, Mahone was its inspiration, 
I believe. It promises to be less partisan 
than before. Politics have had too much 
to do with it. There is a Normal (English) 
course of three years, and a three years' 
Academic course devoted chiefly to History, 
Mathematics. Latin, and Greek ; also a 
Training Department. None under 14 years 
of age are admitted. Each school year is 
divided into three terms of three months 
each, for which the charges are: tuition, 
$3-35 ; board and room rent, $20, not includ- 
ing washing, which costs the young men 
about $1 a month. The girls do their ownV 
and take care of their rooms, which are very I 
well ordered and cleanly. The boys do the 
same, and their rooms are also tidy and 
creditable. Except the fifty State sturie.us, 
who pay no tuition, each boarder pays in 
advance (cash) $7.78 a month. The (are is 
plain, and will eventually, so far as I can 
judge, be in excellent shape; with only one 
wing complete, the school is at great disad- 
vantage. The Hampton school charges 
$10 a month, including washing and mend- 
ing of garments, part or all of which is pay- 
able in labor. 

There is to be a State Teachers' Institute 
for two months this summer, which State 
colored teachers are required to attend, 
paying $8 a month for board. Several hun- 
dred are expected, and great benefit to the 
cause of education may be looked for. This 
Institute wilt* be watched with interest, as 
illustrating the success of a large public 



DO THEY LAND ON THEIR FEE' 

This is what I find in Charlottesville and 
Stauntqn. Benjamin Tonsler has 
nice two-story house, a good-sized lot very 

neatly cultivated, worth about $1700. He any in the State. Negro labor h; 
has a wife and three children, has cared for nopoly in tobacco work, white labor monop- 
thirteen months for his nelpless mother, otizes; cotton. The public school system of 



school solely under the influence and in- 
struction of colored teachers. It is now 
under the direct control of the State Board 
of Education, consisting of the Governor, 
the Superintendent cf Public Instruction, 
and the Attorney General. The State Board 
of Visitors is reduced to nominal- authority. 
Among its teachers are four Hampton grad- 
uates and one ex-student, Mr. Norton. The, 
former are Miss Sallie Gregory, under Mr. 
Norton in the Training Department ; Miss 
Sufte Morse, matron, a neat, vigorous, and 
efficient worker ; Mr. R. W. Whitney, treas- 
urer, and Mr. W. Bell, who has just finished 
a classical course, having taught with credit 
for several years. He has introduced the 
industry of ooultry raising. This institution 
Son tinued on page 90.J 
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Indian Department. 



■ In Charge. 



Helen W. Ludlow, ) 
Cora Folsom. ( 

Regular Contributors : . 
Herbert Welsh. Cor. Secy Indian Rights 
Association, * . 
Elaine Goodale. 
Mrs. A.S. Quinton. Gent Secy of the Wo- 
man* National Indian Ass'n 



We regret the loss of Miss Elaine 
Goodale as editor of this department of 
the Southern Workman, but are hap- 
py to say that she will continue her 
connection with it as a regular corres- 
pondent from her new field of work 
for Indians. She leaves Hampton, as 
some of our rea 'ers know, with Miss 
Laura Tileston, whose' successful work 
as teacher will also be greatly missed 
here, to take charge of a new Indian 
school to be established on one of the 
agencies in Dakota, partly by the Gov- 
ernment and partly by the Episcopal 
Church Mission, under pastoral care of 
Bishop Hare. The exact location and 
character of the enterprise is not yet 
fully decided, we believe. White River 
Camp, on Lower Brule Agency, the 
camp of Chief Medicine Bull, who sent 
a son and daughter to Hampton, has 
been talked of. It is the ladies' desire 
to make it a day school that shall de- 
monstrate the possibilities and value of 
day schools on reservations, and be a 
centre from which others ' may be de- 
veloped and helped. 

We wish the young missionaries all 
success in their endeavor. It cannot 
miss the best. 



girls are generally very considerate of 
their little visitors, who are very bright, 
chatter away on their fingers to each 
other, and have no'difficulty in making 
themselves, understood by others by 
expressive signs. 



Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton. 

A haopy journey and safe return to 
our head and chief, Miss "-Richards, in 
her European tour. 

Between the pain of parting with 
Miss Goodale and Miss Tileston, and 
the pleasure of thinking that they are 
going to live in the Indian country and 
' work for the Dakotas, the hear* of.the 
Indian girls and boys have been torn 
with' conflicting emotions, but every 
one wished that the station selected 
might be his or her agency, and the 
Lower Brule constituency, happy in 
the .strongest probability thereof, were 
envied by all., 

Mr. J. H. McDowell, head of the In- 
dian Training Shops, who took charge 
of the party for the West, is well fitted 
by thorough interest in his Indian ap- 
prentices, aud long successful experi- 
ence in their practical education, to be 
one of the best of Hampton's investi- 
gating corps of visitors to the Agencies. 
He will.be a close and conscientious 
observer. He is expected back with a 
new party the last of this month. 

The Indian department has settled 
into the summer order. Eighteen girls 
and fifty boys remain„after the east- 
ern and western parties have departed. 
Indian school from 1 to 2.45. with 
classes in drawing, reading, arithmetic 
and history ; boys' study hour in the 
evening ; girls' in the afternoon. The 
work goes on briskly in this .unusually 
cool and comfortable summer, with 
play and picnics thrown in for spice of 
life. The Sunday services and Friday 
night prayer meetings go on as usual, 
Re\Z Mr. Gravatt residing at the school, 
as osual, in the absence of Mr. Frissell, 
school chaplain. 

Two little deaf mute girls, from the 
asylum in Washington, have come to 
spend their vacation with us, and learn 
something of domestic arts. They are 
daughters of Ponca chiefs, and one of 
them bears proudly upon her forehead 
a blue tattooed mark of distinction, in 
honor of an act of benevolence per 
formed by her father. Our Indian 



Off for Berkshire. 

A merry party of girls and boys, with 
their escorts, started on June 21 to 
spend the vacation among the breezy 
hills of Massachusetts. Twelve girls 
and thirteen boys have been provided 
thus with summer homes among the 
Berkshire county farmers, where they 
will have enough light work to occupy 
them, and be learning some English 
words and American ways in thrifty 
country homes. They are, on the whole, 
a very good party, and we expect them 
to come back to us in the fall, as others 
have, improved in many ways by the 
bracing influence of the New England 
atmosphere. The trials of an unusu- 
ally rough passage up the coast were 
compensated by the wonders of New 
York, a ride on the "L," and a visit 
to the Zoo. Their escort writes that 
all have good homes, and have made a 
pleasant impression on those who re- 
ceived them. Letters received from 
several, since their arrival in Berkshire, 
are in a cheerful vein. One girl writes: 
"I am very happy here. Everybody 
is verv kind to me. I don't do any- 
thing'but wash dishes, but there" are 
many, as we have a few boarders. When 
hink about all my kind friends every - 
lere I am a little home-sick for my 
own home and for Hampton, but I shall 
soon get over that. It has rained every 
day since Wednesday, and I have not 
seen the sun since I came here. I don't 
know whether :hev have any sun in 
Massachusetts, but I hope they have 
one." 

Westward Ho 1 

Twenty-two Indian students, eleven 
girls and eleven boys, werj returned 
last month to their homes in the West, 
leaving Hampton July 6, under escort 
of Mr J. H. McDowell, manager of the 
Indian Training Shops. The following 
is a somewhat descriptive list: 

To Standing Rock Agency, Dakota Tcr. 

Ho Washte (Goodvoice);age'2i; ar- 
rived April, '85: a bright boy, has 
worked in tin shop; doesn't speak 
much English yet. Returned on ac- 
count of ill health. 

Rosa Pleets; age 21. Arrived first 
in '78; remained three years, and after 
two years at home returned again to 
Hampton in '84 to stay two years; has 
made fair progress: speaks English; is 
a good worker, neat, steady, and con- 
scientious. 

Katie Running-girl; age 20; arrived 
in '85; a good, faithful girl. Returned 
because delicate in health. 

To Yankton Agency, D. T. 
Charles Picotte, Jr., age 20; arrived 
first in '79; went home in '84, and re- 
turned in '85 to finish his course; grad- 
uated this summer from the Normal 
School; hopes to return East to study 
law; is an excellent tinsmith; compe- 
tent to run a shop. 

David Saul, aged 17; arrived Dec. 
'82. and goes because his time is out; 
he has made good progress; speaks 
English well, and is a good shoemaker. 
To Cheyenne River Agency, D. T. 

Mary Traversie, age 15; arrived first 
in '79; went home June, '83, and re- 
turned Sept. '83, for two years; is in 
the middle class of the Normal School, 
and an excellent worker as a seamstress 
and in the cooking class. 

Edna Traversie, age 131 arrived June, 
'82, and has completed the time for 
which she came; has made good pro- 
gress, and is a very efficient little worker. 
™ Sophie Laundet, age 14; arrived 
Sept-, '83, and leaves because her time 
is out; speaks English well; not far ad- 
vanced in studies.but is a very good 
worker. It is hoped that she and Edna 



may return in the fall for a further 
course. 

Felicia Rivers, aged 13; arrived Dec, 
'82, and leaves because hertjme is out; 
fond of work, and very efficient in this, 
though not in books. 

Theodore Little-boy Miller, aged 15; 
arrived Sept., '83, and leaves because 
his time is out; speaks English fairly, 
thoughtful, and promising; has worked 
in Engineer's department and on farm. 

To Crow Creek and Lmoer Brule 



Agency. 

Samuel Medicine "Bull, age 24 years; 
arrived first Oct., '81; went home May, 
'84, returned here Nov., '85, for a year; 
speaks English fairly, and is well fitted 
to be a teacher in some camp school; 
he has an excellent character, and is 
anxious to do good among his people; 
he has learned the carpenter's trade. 

Leon de Shuquette, age 22; arrived 
August, '85; an intelligent scholar- 
speaks English perfectly; is returned 
on accountbf his own desire and some- 
what delicats health. 

Mrs. Susan de Shuquette, age 19, 
returns with her husband; a bright wo- 
man and excellent worker; understands. 
English somewhat; bright in her stu- 
dies. 

Geo. Tompkins, age about 20; arrived 
August, '85, and returned on account 
of health; a quiet, obedient boy, but 
has accomplished little; has worked on 
a farm when able. 

Thos. Tompkins, age about 17, bro- 
ther of George, T and about the same 
record, but greater degree. 

Wesley Huntsman, age 22; arrived 
in '85, and is also returned on account 
of delicate health; speaks English; has 
worked faithfully in the paint shop; 
has weak lungs. 

To the Pottawattamie Agency, Indian T. 

Robert Baldan, age it; arrived Aug., 
'85; returned on account of weak health 
and general unsuccessfulness. 

Mrs. Lucy La Flesche, age 24; arrived 
August, '84; graduated this summer 
from the Normal School, and goes to 
join her husband, who returned in the 
spring.' She will do good work among 
her people- 
Susan La Flesche, age 19; arrived 
Aug., '74; graduated as salutatorian of 
her class, and with the prize medal, in 
the Normal School, this summer; hopes 
to return East in the fall and study 
medicine to be ifcore useful among her 
people. 1 
Marguerite La Flesche, age 22; ar- 
rived August, 'S4; is in the middle class 
of the Normal School. An Eastern 
friend sends her home for a recreation, 
and she hopes to return in the fall to 
complete her course. These three sis- 
ters of "Bright Eyes" may be expected 
to do great good for their race. 

Mrs. Stella Lemming, age 18; arrived 
August, '85; returns to join her hus- 
band, who returned in the spring on 
account of delicate health. She takes 
with her a baby girl a few weeks old. 
She has not been much in school, but 
is quick to learn, and efficient and 
faithful in work. 

Albert Morgan, age 13, was trans- 
ferred to Hampton from St. Mary's" 
Episcopal School, in Baltimore, Dec , 
'85. Had been there three years, and 
his time is out. Speaks, reads, and 
writes .English quite well, and should 
go to school at theAgency. 

The Indian and the Mammoth.* 
In the spring of 1872 a young farmer in 
Berks county, Pennsylvania, picked up a 
"queer stone" at the plow-tail, and added it 
to his collection of Indian arrow-heads and 
various relics. This fragment was subse- 
quently sold to a young man in the neigh- 
borhood, with a " fancy in collecting Indian 
antiquities," and nine years later the second 
half of the carving was discovered in the 
same spot by the same youth, and presented 
to the owner of the larger piece. This is 
the history in brief of the so-called " Lenape 
Stone," which has excited some discussion 
among archaeologists, and even been consid- 
ered worth writing a book about, as what is 
not nowadays? 

•The Lenape Sto_ . 
moth. Bj H. B. Mercer, 



This aboriginal carving, if it be such, has 
been made upon one of the puzzling "gor- 
get stones." or perforated tablets 6i slate, 
"which seem to have been the peculiar 
propertv o( the North American Indian, 
without a counterpart, as far as the-writer 
can learn, in the stone implements Of other 
uncivilized races. It is unquestionably a 
picture of a combat between savages and the 
hairy mammoth— an encounter such l-.s our 
imagination has not yet connected with the 
ancient forests ol America, and drawn as 
well as an Indian wh.i had seen the ;;reat 
monster coulrl have drawn it. Most oi the 
figures seem represented according to the 
common conventional method of the mod- 
ern Indian, yet there is certainly a seeming 
picturesque relation between them, of which 
w/can find no example in the few ancient 
Indian picto-graphs which have been pre- 
served to us. We can almost fancy a fore- 
ground, a distance, and a faint chiaro-oscuro. 

" The combat, we might imagine, takes 
place on the confines of a forest. -and. if we 
may judge, from an upward inclination of the 
foreground on the right, at the base of a 
hillside. The monster, angry, and with erect 
tail, approaches the forest, in which, through 
the pine trunks, are seen the wigwams of an 
Indian village. In the sky overhead, and as 
if presiding over the event, are ranged the 
powers of heaven; forked lightning flashes 
through the tree-tops, and from between a 
planet and the crescent moon, beyond which 
we seem to see a constellation (represented 
by a series of crossed lines) and two stars, 
the sun's face looks down upon the scene. 

" Four human jiorms confront the mon- 
ster; the first hojds in his right hand a bow 



from which the' arrow, just discharged, is 
sticking in the side of the enraged beast, and 
in his left (if it is not planted irtthe ground) 
a long lance ; a second warrior, with head- 
dress ol feathers, stands farther to the right ; 
and still farther, and near what may perhaps 
be called a rock, a third sits upon the 
ground apparently smoking a pipe ; a fourth 
figure is easily distinguishable, trampled 
under the feet of the mammoth." 

Such is Mr. Mercer's graphic description 
of the stone, in whose genuineness he firmly 
believes; and his imagination sees yet more 
in the primeval picture. " The strong effect 
upon the fancy of this rude carving, as- we 
gaze upon it, would be hard indeed to resist. 
Its stern naievete and characteristic look of 
aesthetic purpose bring upon the mind a 
haunting sense of the reality of the event it 
represents, and our sympathies seem genu- 
inely awakened for the four human beings 
who have dared to confront the monster 
with their rude weapons of stone, yet whose 
destiny, like that of their large antagonist, 
is overshadowtd by the near presence of a 
supernatural power, seen in the great phe- 
nomena of nature which the artist has oon- 
(rected_iK.it h the scene." 

The question whether the mammoth, in 
America, survived into the human periods, 
is one of .considerable geological interest. 
This stone is rot the sole evidence of a face 
pf human beings who lived in the time of 
the hairy mammoth, :>r which goes to prove 
that these, men were Indians. There are 
Delaware Indian traditions of a " Big Buf- 
falo," and it is interesting to compare these . 
tales with the carvings on the " Lenape • 
Stone." discovered in the middle of their 
ancient territory. 

■■ Viewed in the light ol these legends, ' 
says Mr. Mercer, "and compared with the 
fragments of ancient Indian history which 
chance has preserved to us, the carvings 
upon the Lenape stone vividly impresses 
upon our minds the reality of that dark pe- 
riod of our continent's past, antecedent to 
the first coming of the white man ; separated 
from us by not a few centuries, yet where 
the boundary line between history and geol- 
ogy becomes indistinct ; where for hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of years the Indian 
lived alone on this great island, and while 
those deep-rooted peculiarities of his char- 
acter, which civilization has failed to eradi- 
cate, were slowly growing out of his wilder- 
ness life." 

Passages as suggestive as the above, with 
engravings of various somewhat fascinating 
mammoth " documents"— pipes, mounds, 
and head-dresses— make the little book of 
interest to the general reader, white an ap- 
pendix contains all the evidence for and 
against the relics, including the sworn state- 
ment of the finder and others, and the testi- 
mony of experts. Elaine Goodale. 



DSHTISTRY. 



Dr. T. H. Parramore 



begs to inform the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he has resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Hampton. Office 
on King Street, opposite Barnes' Hotel. 
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can do much for industrial work, though 
there is no present provision for it. Indus- 
trial education belongs here. President 
Langston is alive to all its needs, and will, 
I think, push things ably and faithfully. 

I visited the Central Lunatic Asylum ((or 
Negroes) the Eastern and Western Asy- 
lums being for whites. This, ugder the care 
of Dr. Barkesdale, is a very large affair a 
building of three stories, with a front of 650 
feet, standing in well-cultivated grounds of 
-q? acres. It contains 455 inmates. 50 mow, 
than it ought to have. It was transferred! 
from Richmond and opened here fourteen 
months ago. having cost about $200,000. 
although, as yet, far from adequately fur- { 
nished Dr.- fearkesdale says that while 45 * 
per cent, of the recent cases are curable, the 
asylum is filled with hopeless chrorfic cases. 
Insarity among Negroes is caused chiefly 
bv privation in health and want of care 
when sick. Hardly 10 per cent can be 
traced to intemperance, showing that while 
the blacks may generally drink, they seldom 
drink to excess. Owing to the crowded 
condition of the asylum, many Negro luna- 
tics are kept in jails, or by friends who give 
bonds and receive pay for their care. The 
inmates here make all their clothing, except 
men's outside wear. 
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Haiti. 



I am tempted to give here some of Presi- 
dent Langslon's statements in regard to 
Haiti where he was U. S. minister resident 
for eight years, having but recently returned. 
He strongly condemns Mr. Spencer St. 
Johns book on Haiti. This gentleman was 
British Consul at Port au Prince for 13 
years and has made some startling state- 
ments in regard to the present status of the 
colored population. Mr. Langston, whose 
observations are very recent, and at the 
same time thorough-going, says strong 
things against the British consul personally, 
and while not charging him with direct mis- 
representation, accuses him of putting facts 
in wrong relations and proportion, and I giv 
ing no fair and true account of the blacl 
Republic. Haiti, with a population of 600,. j 
000 on an area of 10,000 square miles, occu- 
pies part of an island in the West Indies, the 
other part of which, San Domingo, contains 
18 000 square miles and 200,000 people. The 
former are French and black, the latter 
Spanish and chiefly mulattoes, and the feel- 
ing between the two is strong. The blacks 
are now in power, having crowded out the 
lighter shade unfairly and in some instances 
cruelly. Gen. Salome is President of Haiti. 
President Langston.spcaks of him as "very 
black, of noble presence, 72 years old, weighs 
140 lbs hair white as snow, teeth perfect, 
eyes large and fine." He is a lawyer by 
profession, is highly cultivated, is up in 
languages and< literature, an* is, from the 
French standpoint, a scholar. He has had 
thirty vears experience in diplomacy in 
Paris and elsewhere, knows American his- 
tory and ideas perfectly, and models his 
government upon ours. But aside from the 
constitution, which is American, everything 
else is French. The President is elected 
every vear, any vacancy being tilled by the 
National A 



for this traffic, and a large West India trade 
may be looked for at this point. Haiti is 
the strong hold of the black man, the pure- 
blooded Negro, and its record is interesting 
and instructive. A fair and well-digested 
account o( it is needed. s. c. A. 

Mr. Hamilton's address, ' A Review; 
and an Outlook," delivered on Anni- 
versary Day, May 20th, 1886, opens 
with a sketch of his own career, the 
principal facts of which may be con- 
densed as follows: 

His childhood was spent in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Philadelphia, from 
which city he came in 1872 to Hamp- 
ton, having never until that time spent 
a day in school. He almost immedi- 
ately went out with the Hampton sing- 
ers, spending two years with them, and 
at the same time keeping up his stu- 
dies, so that he was able to re-enter the 
school and graduate in ',-7. For a year 
and a half he taught in the Butler 
School, and then took charge of the 
Tailoring Department of the Hampton 
Scnool, which position he has ever 
since held, being also a most valued 
and able assistant in the Musical De- 
partment. He himself gives the rea- 
sons for his leaving his work here, and 
from this point we give his very inter- 
esting speech entire: 

Feeling the need of a more extended field 
of usefulness 1 launch my bark, and though 
I may not build a 
towering heaver 
beams of the mo: 



other Negroes doing well as business men 
in different parts of the country. We have 
financiers, too well known to mention here. 

tut the great need of the race is educated 
mechanics, common sensed, level headed 
teachers and preachers, true leaders who 
will lead by example as well as by precept. 
It is that we may have' more right spirited 
men and women to lead the people that I 
plead to-day. To get these, schools like 
Hampton are needed throughout the South. 

Most of the mechanics we have now are 
men who learned their trades before the war 
These were better fitted to meet freedom 
than any other class, but the lack ot educa- 
tion, discounted their real worth to them- 
selves and their race more than one half. 
Negro mechanics have worked by the side 
white men. both doing the same work , 
mally well, the one getting $2.00 per day I 
and the other 3.00. We can only hope to 
be justly treated in this respect when we are 
fitted by education to do our thinking and 
planning. 

You have but to look at the buildings jin 
these grounds to see-evidences of the Ne- 
gro's handiwork in brick laying and car- 
pentry. \About half of the mechanical part 
of all this\work was done by Negroes. The 
teslimonyV a Southern man who superin- 
tended the construction of many of these 
buildings, is. that the colored man saves 
more 01 their earnings than the white me- 
chanics. 

Go to the tup 'of Virginia Hall or the 
Stone Building, and look over the country 
around here, and vou will sec hundreds of 
pleasant homes built by these men trained 
id paid lor, largely, out of 



scnools ready to do the polishing, but very 
few ready or willing to confine themselves 
to training the powers that prove the real 
man or woman. Better be a solid 
woman than a polished ornamt 
The demand is for people > 
ashamed or afraid to work. Tl 
of the "Head, heart and hand," fflampton'!, 
motto, will make you such men and women. 

Only one thing more. Let me ask you to 
hold fast to something which is distinctively 
ours, and-is worthy of the love and. admira- 
tion of all people. I refer to the Negro . 
Melodies, said to be the only h 'Amencan 
music, and which are unlv sung successfully 
by the Negro. Much that you enjoy to-day 
has come through the power of these songs, 
/.mong the most pleasant recollections of 
Hampton to me will be the singing ol these 
songs by you. Keep on singing them and 
they will cheer your hearts even as they 
did our fathers in the dark days that are 
gone, to return no more. 

Gen. Armstrong, there is no doubt but 
' that the Divine Hand is in the plan of this 
I work, and if I have one wish it is that God 
will spare you to see this.lnstitution so firm- 
ly established, that it shall be beyond the 
reach of ordinary calamities : until its influ- 
ence shall be felt throughout the land, and 
its light so increased, its power for good so 
great, that it shall be as lasting as time it- 



self. 



/lampion Institute, 
(her honored Joundc, 



eate 1 



hall kiss the first 
1, yet I shall hope 
ly people that 



.ssembly 

Mr. Langston says that Mr. St. John's 
book is far from doing justice to the com- 
merce ol Haiti, its literature, its religion, its 
judicial or legislative systems, to its medical 
or legal professions, in which are some 
highly educated meo from the best schools 
of Paris. Six or seven young Haitians are 
now studying in Phi adelphia. 

President Salome is a Roman Catholic, 
which is the State religion, but is tolerant. 
Under a concordat with the Church_jof 
Rome the Haitian government has to pay 
about $500,000 annually for the support of 
^rl«ctc ptr. and aDDroDriates about the 



priests, etc., and appropriates about the 
same for schools, which, however, is given 
through the church, making the school sys- 
tem its creature, and thus checking whole- 
some advance. 

The women are all Catholics : the men 
are Freemasons, which order thrives beside 
its inveterate enemy. The few Protestants 
are mainly foreigners. Voudopism pievails 
(but no cannibalism), and is steadily giving 
way to Catholicism, which is remarkably 
earnest and aggressive, though not progres- 
sive. Both these beliefs are modified by 
Protestantism, Episcopalian, Methodist, and 
Baptist, which sects are gaining, and there 
is an idea among the people that poverty, 
revolution, and Romanism, go- together. 
The three great forces of Catholicism, Ma- 
sonry, and Voudooism, are being quietly 
pushed back by Protestant ideas. Presi- 
dent Langston speaks warmly of the West 
India trade, especially that of Haiti, which 
with the United States alone amounts to 
fourteen of twenty millions of dollars annu- 
.ally. A great variety of articles is imported 
^rom this country, vast quantities of soap 
among other things, washing being done 
wastefully in running water. There is also 
a large demand for flour, bread being there. 



jhall be not less grand, bu 
than brick walls. Hence the time has come 
that 1 must bid Hampton farewell. 

As I look to the outside world. I behold a 
field . white to the harvest, but properly 
equipped laborers are few. My race, whose 
progress toward a higher life during the 
1st twenty years challenges the admiration 
id plaudits of all people, has vet a long 
ways to go before it can stand shoulder to 
ihoulder with all other races and demand 
.hat recognition of its manhood which is 
lue. Intellectually, the race accepts no sec- 
ond place. The ability to master the most 
difficult and abstruse problems, has been 
fully demonstrated. 

We have now many distinguished lawyers, 
doctors and divines and a few- artists who 
are gaining enviable reputation, and so all 
along the line of higher education, the Ne- 
gro is a success. He is in danger of an ab- 
normal development. This is not pecii'iai 
to the Negro, all people arc more taken 
with the shin, ol life than its realities. 

If the white people ofthis country did not 
show this to a great degree in the earlier 
days of this Republic, it was because thcie 
was not much shine here. 

The secret of Germany's power and prow- 
ess lies in her educational system. The back 
bone of this great government and ol all 
great nations, is intelligent laboring classes. 
If we would be a great and strong people, 
we must educate the masses, and the young 
men and women must be trained in all the 
manual arts. Let 30 or 40 per cent of the 
American Negroes be given a good com- 
mon school education and a trade, and 
there are not enough people in the country 
afflicted with that most loathsome ol dis- 
eases. Negrophobia, to hinder our progress 
or deny us any of our rights as citizens of 
this or any other country. 

The Negro is about as religious as any 
any other people, though very often 
J. - . - - " ff But I think 



ceived he 

; not able to get the necessary bus- 
ning because prejudice keeps us 
out of your mercantile houses, and work- 
shops, only as we are admitted as porters 
id to do the drudgery. 
The Negroes must learn how to co operate 
- work together. I do not mean to lollow 
le evil line of trade's unions, but in tin 
higher sense of standing by each other in al 
lau Jable enterprises, being a unit in every- 
thing that gives strength to a people 
A word to you my student friends, 
allow me to thank you (or the uniform in- 
spect shown me in all our dealings. This 
gives great satisfaction to me and 1 am 
proud o( you. The manner in which you 
received my instruction and criticisms, 
that you are getting nearer that stan- 
of true manliness and womanliness 
is so vital to our success. 

good. Let us be 
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his religion is badly "mixed, 
he has lived up to his light. 

His religious nature has led many to con- 
clude that he is more of a coward than his 
red brother. Is it possible, that with all the 
boasted intelligence of our white brother, 
we must resort to the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife in order to convince him that we 
are not cowards? 

The bravery of the black man on many a 
gory battlefield in defence of our flag, shou.d 
be enough to convince any one of ordinary 
intelligence that the Negro is a man ; and 
being a man, is endowed with all the quali- 
ties of beings created in the image of God. 

Morally the race is far from what we de- 
sire. Whenever a Negro, who truly loves 
his race meets an assemblage of colored per- 
sons, his heart's blood quickens at the spec- 
tacle. It is a mystery to me how any of the 
white people, especially the Southerners can 
reproach the Negro for his bad morals, with- 
out blushing for shame at their own respon- 
sibility in the matter. N 

The business capacity of the Negro is 
more seriously questioned than any other 
to-day. Not that he has failed entirely as 



rounded by influences ,Jtnd opportunities 
that will develop these' powers, mental and 
physical, in the best manner possible; that 
will make you self-reliant men and women. 
This is especially good for our girls, for if 
there is one danger that threatens our race, 
more than another, it is because of the de- 
iencclessness ol our females. 

Young men defend, the honor of our girls 
with your lives, if need be. Girls be worthy 
of the sacrifice. The needs of our race de- 
mand that you shall make the most of the 
opportunities before you. If ever there was 
need of earnest efforts and earnest lives, it 
s mnu to save the black and red races of 
his country. The immorality of the one 
^nd the barbarism of the other are constant- 
ly cited by our enemies to show that neither 
is fit for citizenship or self government. Ed- 
ucation, virtue, and wealth will make you 
strong. Secure these. I know it is hard for 
you to obey all the rules necessary for the 
good government ol a laige Institution like 
this. But if you keep busy and are determ- 
ined to do what is right you will seldom 
rub against the rules. Base your life ,upon 
Bible principles and you are safe. Let not 
the weeds of the outside world, when you 
leave here, hide your light. There is a 
work for each of you, buckle up your armor 
well, hold fast the truths taught you here, 
for ignorance, intemperance and vice will 
assail you on every hand. They insinuate 
themselves into every path of life. Let alone 
the social glass; refuse to be popular rather 
than forsake your principle. Popular peo- 
ple of society are seldom on hand when 
there is real work to be done for the good 
.t .t... n «v,u n,,tr,-7 ho alone with God 



Hampton Honor Roll. 

FOR THE Vt.VR 1S85— 86. 
The following list speaks for itself. It 
represents many a sturdy struggle, and long . 
continued warfare with foes , within and 
ithout. temptations to sloth, and careless- 
•ss anil sel( indulgence. The conquerors 
will be better armed for the whole conflict 
of life as well as happv in reading then;, 
names upon the shining 'list. We believe in 
encouraging such effort and acknowledg- 
ing success. So we are happy to publish 
this roll o( honor. 

In the Normal School. 
(Reported by Miss Mrtckie.) 
Students who have not lost a mark dur- 
ing the year in deportment or promptness 
Mary Bryant. 
Lydia Butler. 
Agnes Cormicks. 
Mary Hill. 
Mary Patterson. 
Annie Peters. 
Arminta Priest. ( 
Charlotte Wilson, 
Martha Brown. 
Mattie Everette. 
losephine Whitfield,. 
Emma B. Lee. 
Wm. Berry. 
Jesse H. Harris, 
Geo. Moorman, 
Robert Ricks. 
Joseph Stewart, > - 
W. C. Anderson. x 
C Mitchell. 
John Palmer. 
Thomas E. Wise. 
The Commandant. Mr. Curtis, adds that 
■•Of the above. Geo. Moorman and J- .rL, 
Palmer have never received marks from hurt, 
nor been absent from roll calls without suffi- 
cient reason." 



re. One of Boston s leadmg tailors and doth 
as elsewhere, the staff of life. Newport's iers is a Negro, handling more than »2oo,ooo 
News Va., is a natural outlet as well as inlet worth of goods annually. There are many 



of the people. Better be alone with God 
and right on your side than do violence to 
your conscience. We cannot all be school 
teachers, but whatever our occupation, let 
us remember that the salvation of a race de- 
pends largely upon our actions. Have pride 
and self respect, but do not be scornful. Be 
considerate of the feelings of those who are 
as good as you are, but have not had your 
advantages. We shall not live to see our race 
entirely free from the blight of slavery, b* 
can do much to hasten the day of its final 
emancipation. 

I have often heard our principal say that his 
design was to make men and women rath- 
er than polished scholars. Not that he 
would discourage any who desire to be- 
come highly educated. There are plenty of 



In the Night School. . 
Reported by Miss Baldwin. 
Students perfect in deportment and at- 
tendance. 

Selina Peters. 
|. H. Tompkins. 
Robert Yrttes, 
. W. Y. Claytor, . 
Albert Freeland, | 
J. F. Dabney, 
Robert Moten, 
Of these. Tompkins, Yates and Free- 
land have also never received marks (rom 
the Commandant. 

Forty nine students have never been 
marked by the Commandant. Thirteen have 
SeVer been absent (rom roll calls without 
sufficient excuse. Of various roll calls there 
are between 800 and ooo.for the boys to an- 
swer in the course of a year. 

loel Lancaster has never been reported 
absent and never received a mark from the 
Commandant. 



The Southern Churchman, (Richmond) 

says: ' s ■ ■ w — . ' 

The colored work in this diocese grows. 
We now have seven colored ministers and 
400 communicants, and three more just or- 
dained make ten colored ministers and seven 
or eight postulants or candidates for the 
ministry* The work growing, we should let 
it growiith as few restrictions as the punry 
and gool. of the church demand. 

' \ ' f 
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Farewell to Bethesda Chapel. 

Perhaps nothing could have been said to 
deepen the imprcssivcness of the associa- 
tions that thronged upon some of those who, 
on the third Sunday of lastTllay. sat for the 
last time in the little chapel In the National 
Cemetery, where for sixteen years the church 
of Hampton Institute has gathered for-the 
worship ol God. Built first for the soldiers 
whose tents and hospital wards stretched 
far around it. surrounded by 6000 Union 
soldiers' graves ; ringing Sunday after Sun- 
day with the hymns of the freedmen. and 
crowning the effort to lead their children to 
the freedom of the truth ; welcoming their 
brethren in ^oppression from the western 
plains; gathering three races in the brother- 
hood of the Father's house; consecrated 
anew by the last noble words\of Garfield 
ready to be offered for his country. Bethesda 
spoke to the hearts of those, who met for the 
farewell, as none could speak for her. 

The ministers officially connected with 
the chapel have been five. Rev. E. P. Roe. 
its founder, and Rev. James Marshall, both 
■ U. S. army chaplains in the volunteer ser- 
vice, give their own story of its early history 
below. The church of Hampton Institute 
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Presbyterian Board, who held 
diction, to use it on condition ol 
repair. As. is well known, !the 
undenominational by its charter 
was a union or independent ch 
no banner but the banner of the Cross, its 
fust pastor was Rev. Richard Tolman, of the 
First Congregational Church in Tewkes- 
bury, Mass. For over seven years he did 
most faithful and successful work as its 
pastor. The regret with which the school 
accepted his .resignation was consoled by 
his continued residence on the place, and 
valuable assistance in the new department 
of Bible study established for colored pas- 
tors. His final departure for the North this 
year, as announced in our last number, is a 
ereat loss to the school. 

Rev. John Denison. a son-in-law of ex- 
President Hopkins, of Williams College, 
became the second pastor of the school 
church in the fall of 1879. Obliged for his 
health to give up his charge of a large Con- 
grcBationarchurch in New Britain. Connec- 
ticut. Bethesda was able to enjoy his minis- 
trations in her pulpit for two years, when he 
left to find full restoration in a European 
tour, becoming college chaplain at Williams 
on his return. , 

In the fall of 1879 Rev. H. B. Frissell. 
present Normal School chaplain, took charge 



which Emerson says material forms find much ability. After consulting- with him I 

their most real existence, untouched hence- began to believe that we cou.d bui.d a chap- 

forth by time or change, safe in our memory el with the labor of conva escent soldiers, 

and affection. The living church it shel- Permission to try was it length obtained 

tered will long live; we trust, to do God s Jrom Dr. McClellan. Surgeon-in-charge. and 
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work in the world and set up His banners. 

REV. E, 1". ROE S LETTER. 

Cormuall-on- Hudson, May tl, '86. 
My Dear Mr. Frissell: 

It is with deep regret that I yield to cir- 
cumstances which deprive me of the privi- 
lege of being present at your last meeting in 
the old chapel. I doubt whether many 
others can have such memories of associa- 
tions in connection with the building. I 
firsflooked upon its site in the spring of 
64. In February. President 
appointed me chaplain of Ha 
tal. but my commission did not an.vc ... 
time to prevent me from accompanying my 
regiment on Kilpatrick's and Dahlgreen s 
raid, having as its object the release of our 
prisoners in Richmond. W hen our baffled 
forces reached Yorktown. I was sent with 
dispatches to Washington, by way of Fort 
Monroe, and having a few hours on my 
hand. 1 walked out to the hospital one 
dreary March morning and saw the thirteen 
or more great wooden barracks in which the 
patients were cared for. There were but 
few sicV and wounded present at the time, 
and the wards were comparatively empty. 
I After a brief visit North 1 brought my 
wife to thef hospital, and we entered upon 
1 our labors. As spring advanced the hospi- 
1 tal began to fill, and by the lime the army 
! reached the. lames, not only were the wards 
: crowded, but tents also, for the accommo- 
d ui.m of the sick and wounded.were erected 
on every side. At one time there were 4500 
; men under treatment. The harvest of death 
1 was awful. 1 have buried twenty-nine 
one day. and no day passed that I did not 
follow the dead cart, piled full of coffins, 
once tw ce o- thrice. Steamers were con- 
stantlv arriving at Hampton wharf with the 
wounded aud dying. It was a sad and ter- 
! riblc experience which gave little rest to 
I mind or body. In two months 1 had lost 
I thirty pounds, and although many suc- 
1 cumbed 1 was favored in keeping my health. 
I This was largely due to the care of my wife. 

who was with me. and greatly assisted me in 
i visiting the wounded, and also to out-door 
duties I obtained permission to start a 
i garden on the ground now occupied by the 
1 chapel and Hampton Institute ; convalescent 



we set to work in the late fall of '64. Under 
_.. Ray s direction pine trees were felled 
back of Hampton, and the shingles all got 
out by hand. During a brief leave of ab- 
sence I raised all the money I could at the 
North, and with this we bought from the 
Government the rest of the lumber, incur- 
ring a debt for part of it. The wards were 
searched for carpenters, and almost the en- 
tire laDor was performed by convalescent 
patients. If there had been proper sympa- 
thy and help, on the part of the hospital au- 
thorities, the building could have been fin- 
shed before winter, but delays which might 
have been' prevented took place, and the 
chapel was not completed until late in th 
spring of '65. If it had been ready 
have been crowded every night during the 
winter of '64-5. As it was the services were 
largely attended in the cheerless, fireless 
dining room. 

During the spring of '65 the character of 
our patients changed, and Hampton became 
practically a hospital for the colored sol- 
diers. They crowded the chapel on Sun- 
day morning, and lormed one of the most 
intelligent and interesting audiences I ever 
saw. I shall never forget their singing, and 
have never heard \ chorus of such volume 
and richness of melodv. 

If the war had continued longer, it can be 
understood what an effective means the 
chapel and reading-room would have been. 
Happily peace came, and the number of pa- 
tients in the wards dwindled daily. In Oc- 
tober, '65, I felt that my services were no 
longer needed and I resigned. The main- 
tenance of the chapel was assumed by the 
Home Missionary Society, and from that 
day to this. I trust, the little edifice, erected | look 



he knew our work well at the Fort, 
ked her to assume the responsibility 
ol raising more funds and securing the erec- 
tion of the monument. She at once ac- 
cepted the duty and entered cheerfully upon 
the work, thus adding another chapter to 
the long list of her life of philanthropy. 
Miss Dix immediately visited Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, for the purpose,of 
ra:sing funds. She succeeded, She then 
contracted for the monument, and when 
completed the Government transporter! it 
from the East to its present position. \ln 
the year 1867 the monument was erected, 
and the grounds set apart' as a permanent 
National Cemetery with appropriate cere- 
monies. Many persons were interested in 
its erection, .and all the officers then at the 
Fort gave their cordial support to the en- 
terprise, but to no one more than to Miss D. 
L. Dix is the honor of its completion due. 
ould 1 It will stand as a testimony to her energy. 



James Marshall. 

■esident Garjkltfs Address in "Bethesda 
Chapel, Hampton Institute, Sunday, June 
). Mb. 

"As I drove through these grounds to- 
pressed with the thought that I 
the representatives of the past 
ii the Suture. / 



day I 



by' soldiers' hands, has subserved useful 
purposes. 

Such, in brief outiine. is the history of my 
connection with it and witlf the Hampton 
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' of Bethesda, 
in New Yorl 
Chas. Robin 
tcr'ran) Church. 

On two occasions, the last time in iS 
the War Department contemplated the 
moval of the chapel, but on reprcsentati 
Of its usefulness to the school, the o^l 
■ friendly way. 
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veterans of the army sh< 
and the increasing decay of the bu 
growth of the school, make somi 
necessity. The great burden of p 
new church buiiding. however 
lifted from the school by one gen 
timely gift far beyond anything 
have asked from the public. thi 
Memorial chapel, whose tower rose heaven- 
ward before Bethesha had to be left, made 
the farewell one of tender regret only for the 
past wiuh no anxieiy for the future. 

The presence of alt its five pastors was 
hoped fpr at the farewell service, but none 
of those not resident here were able to ac- 
cept the invitation. Rev. J 1. Gravatt. 
rector of St. John's church, Hampton, who 
has been for several years officially connect- 
ed with the school in its religious work for 
the Indians, and in the Pastors' class, was 
present. The occasion happening to fall on 
the last Sunday before commencement, and 
on the eve of Mr. Tolman 's departure, the 
Baccalaureate sermon was preached by the 
school's first pastor, and the service was thus 
In effect a threefold farewell to the class, the | 
pastor, and the chapel. With the stirring ' 
text. " In the name of our God we will set 
up our banners." Mr. Tolman spoke feelingly 
of the spirit in which the church was found- 
ed, and the work given it to do, and urged 
the class of "86 to go bravely out among 
their people, and set up the banners here 
consecrated and entrusted to their hands; 
"the banner of Work, the banner of 
Thought, the banner of Right, the banner, 
of the Cross.'' Appropriate hymns we're 
sung, and at the close of the sermon the 
pastor, Mr. Frissell, read the letter from 
Rev. E. P. Roe, which we print below, with 
extracts from one previously received from 
Rev. James Marshall. 

And so, while some of its wooden timbers 
wrought into the walls of; humble homes, 
may thus find not unworthy ending, Beth- 
esda chapel that we know and love, floats 
away into that sphere of the imagination in 



s did the work, and we soon began to 
have fresh vegetables for the hospital. Dur- 
um the spring and summer of '04 twenty-one 
hundred and fifty-eight bushels ol various 
kinds of vegetables were raised, and, in ad- 
V I dition. a profusion of green onions, sweet 
corn cabbage, melons, etc. Many of the 
>!,_ oatients that we received had been subsisted 
Sl I on salt food so long that they were inclined 
to scurvy and all needed a change of diet. 
™ The chief of medical staff said that these 
.„ vegetables, eaten fresh from the garden 
u 1 were worth more than all the medicine, and 
j ! the convalescents renewed their health while 
he ' contributing to the recovery of their corn- 
lie I rades. ( 

During the early part ol the surr 
nd I '64 the tcrribie influx of despcratejy w 

,. ., men left little breathing time. The „^ 

t^ers brought the worst cases to Hampton. 

1 while the men who could better stand trans- 
nd : portation were carried further North. 
H i We had no library worth;naming. and If 
o learned that reading matter was one of our 
chief needs. Hundreds of men were con- 
fined to their cots for weeks and even 
months and time hung heavy on their 
hands. ' One of my first efforts was to obtain 
books; the liberal-hearted North responded 
publishers threw off fifty pei 
prices, and I 
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able to gather 3000 
volumes. Some wards were filled with men 
who had lost a leg or an arm; Even the 
slight iar caused bv careful tread along the 
floor made these men lift their stump and 
cringe with pain. I have seen many a poor 
fellow thus lilting his mutilated limb, and 
contracting his brow with suffering, yet 
never taking his eves from the fascinating 
pages of Scott. ' Dickens, Thackeray, or 
Qooper. 

'We had no good room in which to keep 
our books, a»d no better place for religious 
services than the great, odorous, barrack 
dining-room, crowded three times each day 
by men taking their meals. Yet often, for 
weeks together, we met nightly in this dim. 
barn-like apartment ; in it also the Bible- 
class was taught. With the exception of the 
Sunday morning service much latitude was 
allowed the men, and very many took part. 
Sometimes in one evening three or four 
would speak who had to balance themselves 
on crutches, and they usually spoke as di- 
rectly and pointedly as they had fought, 

The need of a chapel, library, and reading 
room, grew daily more apparent, yet how tc 
obtain them I scarcely knew. My foreman 
Mr. John Ray, who had charge of the gar- 
den work under my direction, proved him- 
self to be something of a mechanic, for in the 
building of a poultry yard and rustic fences 
about the hospital grounds he had shown 



REV. IAS. MARSHALL'S LETTER. 

Rev. Jas. Marshall writes : At the close 
of the Chesapeake Hospital, the Camp Dis- 
tribution, the Muster Out Camp, and the 
Military Prison (all within the grounds of 
the Chesapeake), about July. 186;. I was 
transferred to Hampton Hospital. My first 
effort was to finish the chapel and render 
access to it possible by filling up the ground 
with oyster shells and earth, as the ground 
was so'low that the chapel was usually sur- 
rounded with water. 

In the fall ol 1865 the chapel building was 
transferred by the War Department to the j J"" 
Presbyterian Committee of Home Missions | \° 
of New York, provided said Committee 
rden, I would finish it and use it for religious ser- 
, and j vices. I acted without expense to the Church 
vhile . Committee while U. S. Chaplain, and. in 
com- 1 addition to my chaplaincy work, organized 
I and carried on church and Sabbath school 
erofj a tthe chapel for the benefit of the white 
nded j people of the surrounding region, as the 
earn 1 colored people had schools and churches 
and teachers in abundance, under the aus- 
pices of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. The chapel was in the open field, and 
when the hospital wards would be removed 
by the Government the chapel would present 
ail isolated appearance, with no right of way 
to it. and liable to tall into Ihe hands of the 
original owner of the land, or to be destroyed 
in case of removal, for it stands on pins, and 
removal would be its destruction in any case. 
In locating the new cemetery we had three 
things in view : First, the right of way to 
the chapel ; Second, its perpetuity for reli- 
gious work ; and Third, the saving of ex- 
pense to the Government by retaining as 
the nucleus of the new cemetery the largest 
of the old ones, which was the Hampton 
hospital cemetery, lying between the chapel 
and the creek. 

The officers of the Government fully un- 
derstood all the facts at the time, and acted 
accordingly. Gen, Blunt did everything 
possible to locate the cemetery, remove the 
bodies, surround the grounds with a suita- 
ble picket fence, and save the chapel for the 
future uses of the Government, or some re- 
ligious body working in the interest of the 
Government's work. I was mustered out of 
the Government service in April, 1866, but 
I remained in the interest of the religious 
work of the Presbyterian Committee until 
July following, and was at the same time 
actively at work with the erection of the 
monument which now stands in the midst 
of over siicthousand of our nation's heroic 
dead.. But my health failed, and I was 
obliged to leave before the money was all 
raised or the amount received. When I 
found that I must leave I went to Washing- 
ton and had an interview with Miss D. L. 
Dix, so long and sp widely known for her 
efforts in behalf 6f the insane in both Eng- 
land and America, and for her connection 
with the Sanitary Commission during the 



other race here, a race from the far West. 
These two classes of people are approach- 
ing the great problem of humanity, which 
is Labor, from different sides. 

" I would put that problem into four 
words: Labor must be free. And for those of 
you from the far West I would omit the last 
word in order to enforce the first lesson. To 
you 1 would say: Labor must be — for you, for 



... Without it there can be no civilization 
Use white race has learned that truth. They 
came here as pioneers, felled the forests, and ' 
swept away all obstacles before them by la- 
bor. You come from a people who have 
been taught to destroy — to fight, but not to 
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lash. Slavery' taught 
be. The mighty voice 
and to us all. that 
I ever free. 1 
I -The basis of all civilization is that Labor 
must be. The basis of everything great in 
civilization, the glory of our civilization, is 
that Labor must be free 1 

" I am glad to sec that General Armstrong 
is working out this problem on both sides- 
reaching one hand to the South and one 
hand to the West -with all this continent of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization behind him: work- 
ing it out in tne onlv way that will give us a 
country withoiit sections, a people without 



Three Virginian Days. 

Picturesque Meeting ok Races— Ger- 
man Cadets and Hampton Stcdf.nts 
- An Easter "Baptizix"'— Visit to 
an Old Colonial Home. 

Hampton, Va„ April 27. 
The sweetest and coolest of southern 
breezes, the softest of .sunny skies, the fresh- 
est of leaves and blossoms make April in 
Virginia an oasis in life's desert for those to 
whom Fate has allotted such an experience 
as has lately been ours. On three succes- 
sive days of last week, Saturday. Easter Sun- 
day, and Monday, there was added for us. to 
the exquisite beauty of land, sky, and sea, 
a series of vivid impressions which perhaps 
deserve chronicling, so curious were theiin 
themselves and so strongly in contrast the 
one with the other. 

lust off Fort Monroe, at the point where 
the splendid expanse of Hampton Roads 
meets the rivaling waters of the Chesapeake, 
are lying a couple of 1 
ships ofthe German N 



en-of-i 



-f 



hool- 
leir officers, 

men whose thorough training includes care- 
ful observation of all educational work 
which comes in their way, had accepted an 
invitation from General Armstrongto bring 
the boys of their respective ships to visit the 
Hampton school, and on Saturday, accord- 
ing to the programme, half-a-dozen well- 
manned boats, gay with flags and music, 
came up the broad creek, upon whose shore 
the school buildings are growing into a 
somewhat imposing group. Drawn up in 
.ine to receive the German boys were 400 
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Uegro and Indian students, aVid as the first 
boat touched the bank the school band dm 
its best with "Des Deutschen Vaterland 
to whose rhythm the young sailors, followed 
by the dark background of their hosts, 
marched up into the chapel of Virginia 
Hall. As an effect in human coloring noth- 
ing could be more striking than the white 
and red of the young Northmen in their 
spotless sailor dress, as they marshalled up- 
on the platform in front of the assembled 
students, who in contrast presented a mass 
of absolute blackness. But when from out 
the dusky depths was lifted the triumphant 
"Rise and Shine" of the Negro hymn and 
their really grand "Hallelujah" chorus, one 
felt that, the inferior race had its compensa- 
tions, and the enthusiasm of the Germans 
was no more than a fitting response to the 
power that called it forth. At the two poles 
of musical expression were the perfectly 
finished execution of the German band and 
the wild appealing harmony of the rich Ne- 
gro voiced, the one. toa musician, bearing in- 
finite suggestion, the other satisfying com- 
pletion. . - 

After a lew kindly words from the Ger- 
man officers, spoken by proxy, those in 
command offered, to the delight of the stu- 
dents, to make return foi their entertain- 
ment by a drill of their boys upon the cap- 
pus. All the world knows what a German 
drill means, and to inaccurate, careless Ne- 
gro youth the perfection of it was fairly 
miraculous, and brought out many charac- 
teristic comments. . 

Then came the return to the boats, with 
the school band's vigorous "Wacht am 
Rhein" as a send-off, and the last beautiful 
picture, when the students crowded on the 
wharf to receive the cheers of their well- 
pleased guests, who sent hack, as they float- 
ed off. such a rousing "Hail Columbia as 
will long linger among the Hampton echoes. 

The Easter bells of the next morning 
called us within no wans, for no walls could 
hold the assemblage to whose numbers our 
.little units were to be added. At our dis- 
posal wa3 one of the graceful, gliding ca- 
noes, so dear to the heart of the Virginia 
oysterman. and its sharply lifted bow gave 
us the best possible stand from which to 
Hake in the salient points of the great "bap- 
tizin' " of the year, an event which makes it- 
self felt through the whole neighborhood. 
Again Hampton creek was made the base 

.: — .. ,1... hrincre and the 



vooded hill. Giant magnolias, elms to 
vhose very top climb purple and white 
wistarias, lawns where honeysuckle covers 
.he ground knee deep, long borders of cow- 
slips and periwinkle skirting hedges of clip- 
ped box. golden falls of jessamine— every- 
where color and light and warmth. 

It seems hardly pardonable to go further 
and speak of the cordial welcome which 
met us at the open doors and led us through 
the wide hall into the rooms where old Col- 
onel Byrd and Lord Albemarle looked down 
upon us from their faded state, and it was 
something more than formal courtesy which 
led the ex-soldier of our party to ask for- 
giveness (or the cruel scars of shot and 
shell which marred staircase and wall and 
had gone near altogether to destroy this fair 
domain. Cromwell's daughter. Lady Betty 
Claypole. held court in one corner of the 
drawir.g room and divided our homage with 
the really beautiful portrait of Evelyn Byrd. 
over whose shoulder, on a leafy branch, 
perched a scarlet Cardinal bird, the adopted 
crest of the American branch of the family. 

Old books, old silver, old china, buried 
and hidden through the war. told silently 
theirstoryto our curious eyes, while the 
sweet, slow voices of our entertainers fell 
pleasantly upon our northern ears, and in 
remembrance add another charm to our 
recollections of the day. Regretfijjfy. in 
obedience to the shrill call of cur waiting 
steamer, we turned our backs upon we 
dreamy, enchanting influences which filled 
all the air about us. and through flowery 
paths went down to the river-side, where 
the softly lapping waves seemed a fitting 
barrier against the clamor of the world. We 
asked no better close to such a day than to 
go back to its end. as we had entered its 
beginning, through the gray mystery of the 
sea mist, which for us will somehow seem 
forever to enshroud the way which led us 
to the loveliness of Brandon— M. F. A. in 
Tin New York Quoting Post. 

The Hampton; NotpL /up 
Agricultural Institute, 

At ^ampton yiRCN.A. 
S.C.ARMSTRONG, F.N.GILMAN. 




of operations, and the long bridge and t he 
contiguous shore were literally black with 
spectators. Here and there a white ace. 
usually that of a Northern visitor, struck us 
with a strange effect of pallor, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that in the midst of the 
deep coloring of the crowd which pressed 
about us, we felt ourselves to be faded, 
sketchy, and, in point of picturesqueness, 
altogether unsuccessful. Among all the de 
lightful variety of craft which covered the 
creek with a gay. but quite inoffensive, tu- 
mult, our canoe held its own ; but as the 
troop of white capped converts, led by the 
blackest of ministers, "shouted" their way 
through the crowd to the water, we were 
so impressed with our "white trashiness, 
that 'but for the encouragement of our 
friendly Negro boatmen, we should have va- 
cated our hard-won position, in favor .of 
some party whose equipment in respect to 
complexion and costume gave them a more 
evident title to it. Waist deep in the trou- 
bled water, the minister received his new 
"brothers and sisters." and performed with 
creditable gravity the ceremony of "duck- 
iig." which whatever may be its permanent 
risults, is at the moment deplorably absurd. 
Hysterical shrieks and Thank Gods !" were 
frequent, but any decided outbreak was 
nipped in the bud by the stalwart master of 
ceremonies, who with a practised hand 
gripped by the back of the neck and vigor- 
ously shook the unduly excited among his 
dripping flock. Notably the scene was qui- 
eter and more decorous, the crowd more 
respectful, and the evidences not only, 
of authority but of self control more patent, 
than would have been possible twenty or 
even ten years ago. With the closing hymn, 
a genuine old-time chant, the crowd dis- 
persed, the boats slid smoothly homeward, 
the converts and their leader departed. 

The lifting of a veil of gray sea mist on 
Monday morning found us steaming, up 
Hampton Roads, past the great docks of 
the embryo city of Newport News, into the 
grand sweep of the James River. On past 
low-lying grecr. shores, with here and there 
the chimney of a distant house or an out- 
stretching pier, past the square red tower of 
the Jamestown Church, past one..and an- 
other historic point, till at midday we came 
to a stop bedside a narrow wharf, where even 
our noisy coming awoke no sign of life. A 
little rising path, a gate, a stile, and then 
an English park meets half way a Virginia 
wilderness, and we are told that this is " Bran 
dor.," famous in colonial history.and even in 
its decay a home for which men may be for- 
given for having desperately fought. 

Avenues of trees planted 200 years ago 
lead from the river to the fine old brick 
house, and stretch far behind it up the 



Principal. 
No. of Colored students. 
No. of Indian " • 

Total 



601. 



A iittlc more than half are girls i average 
age, 17 years. 

Its object is the practical Christian educa- 
tion of these two races ; especially the train- 
ing of teachers. 

is a private, chartered institution, owned 
and controlled by a Board of seventeen 
Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion. It is aided by the State as an agricul- 
I school, and the Government pays 
8197.00 apiece annually for 120 Indians, but 
it needs from private charity every year for 
its support, the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. About half of this has been given in 
the form of Annual Scholarships of seventy 
dollars a year, which pays the tuition or 
cost of education of one who pays in labor 
for board, clothing and books. 

It needs a partiarendowment fund. 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
are asked for that purpose. 

Circulars and general information sent on 
application to the Principal. 



REDTER & MALLORY, 

22 'Light Street, 

BAIiTIMOnE, IVIcl.. 

DEALERS IN 

WROUGHT IRON PIPE 

POR, STEAM, WATER and GAS. 
GUM AND LEATHER BELTING. 
GUM PACKING, H:i Li\r32*. ' 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COCKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES. 

And all Mods of SUPPLIES for 
. * SAW MILLS. 

E?*Send for Price List. 

REUTER & MALLORY, 
22 LIGHT ST.. 

. ' ' BALTIMORE, MA, 



Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at the ennflu 
ence ofthc' Chesapeake Bav and Hampton Roads, about lSomilei 
south' of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmou th. 

The olace is reached by the splendid steamers of the Bay Line. 
-Potomac and James River 'companies, running daily between Balti- 
more. Washington. Richmond and Norfolk, and by ra.l direct from 
RVhmond via the Chesapeake and Ohio Rum-ay. 

* The Hveeia is four stories in heighth. substantially built anl 
comfortably-furnished ; has I <W hydraulic elevators, gas and elec 



trie bells or Creightons Oral Annunci 
" ~ sA, and closets 



all 



for 



„.. ..-ith the most 
publiif building in the 



bath, including HOT SEA. _.. 

perfect system of drainage of any hotel u. 1 

country. . . , / . , f 

As a resort for the pleasure-seeker, invalid. Or resting place lor 
tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house which has 
accommodations for 1.000 guests and is open throughout the year 
presents inducements which certainly are not equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold weather sanitarium. Over »l 50.000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, anil it is the most perfect in all its appointments of any hotel 

""'There israuslc and dancing every evening and all the pleasures 
of a fashionabV-walcring place are to be enjoyed. The climate of Old 
Point Comf.T lixin-n-uiicl for salubrity and general hcalthfulness. 
mSarial fevers beirife absolutely unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
rological Observatory (or the past ten years shows an average temp- 
rature of -4° in summer ; ;y° in autumn ; 44° in winter, and ,2 for 
?nZv \ht •. V'orat,,.- a ,1. .sphere and mild temperature be.nges- 
S da, e ft > hal -class who seek the genial winters of the South 

ESh s =c^ 

r^manuc^fs b^ig,n CU Uting and fis hing -^c^attract 
,ve, and the surf bathing, which. ,s good from Ma) until November is 
unsurpassed on the Atlantic Sea-board. 1-or sleeplessness ana ne - 
' j,,-„;„„. ir ,,t ,„„ „Mre ocean a r and the ullaby of 

vousness, the delicious to ic 01 inc pure "".an •'" > 
the waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics. of the Hygeia, 
For further information address by mail or telegrapn. 
6 _ sf H. PHOEBUS, Prop 
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An aerial visitant- descended upon 
Hampton on Friday, Aug. 13th, in the 
form of a thunder-bolt • which struck 
the tower of the new chapel of the 
Normal School, splitting the capstone 
of the finial in two at the iron bolt, 
knocking off tiles and bricks, and mak- 
ing a hole in the roof of the church on 
its way to the earth. Mr. LaCrosse, a 
painter at work near the 1 entrance un- 
der the tower, was prostrated, and 
several persons on various parts of the 
school grounds, and in the village of 
Hampton half a mile away, experi- 
enced slight shocks, but no lives were 
lost or serious damage done. The in- 
jury to the chapel is provided for by 
the terms of its insurance. The storm 
was the most sudden and violent that 
has been known here in many years, 
the meeting of two great clouds roll- 
ing up from the west and north in 
elemental conflict grandly terrific, like 
the warfare of the gods. 



other departments could not be the sole 
guide. It was a problem peculiar to itself, 
and must be worked out by and for itself. 
It covered an area of one-sixth of the United 
States. The schools to be established would 
be from 4.000 to 6,000 miles from headquar- 
ters at Washington, and from 100 to 1. 000 
miles from one another. And that in an 
inaccessible country, only one corner of 
which has any public means of intercommu- 
nication. The teachers of five schools ir. 
southeastern Alaska will be able to receive 
a monthly mail ; the larger number of the 
others can onlv receive a chance mail two 
or three times a year, and still others only 
one annually. 

as to establish' English schools 
among a people the larger portion of whom 
peak or understand the English 
language, the difficulties of which will be 
better appreciated if you conceive of an at- 
pt being made to instruct the children 
of New York or Georgia in arithmetic, ge- 
ography, and other common school branches 
through the medium of Chinese teachers 
and text-books. ^Of the 36,000 people in 
Alaska, not over '2.000 speak the English 
tongue, and they are mainly in three settle- 
ments. J 

" It was to instruct a people the greater 
portion of whom are uncivilized, who need 
to be taught sanitary regulations, the laws I lish wid 
of health, improvement of dwellings, better 



Mr. Jackson is an enthusiast for in- 
dustrial training, and has apparently 
shown much wisdom in grafting his 
work upon that already begun by the 
missionaries of various English and 
American societies. 

His plan, so far as shown in this re- 
port, is based on thorough knowledge 
of the conditions, and in his hands the 
work seems\u:i of promise. Certainly 
no one who reads' his report for 1886 
will fail to look with interest for its 
successor. 



To the ordinary reader, a " Repor 1 
on Education in Alaska" does not hold 
out any special promise of interest, 
hut there are reports and reports, and 
somehow Mr. Jackson has contrived to 
make of his, not only a valuable, but a 
very readable and attractive piece of 
work. That his material is of rather 
an unusual character must be granted, 
for there are few educators of whose 
field it cari be said,.as Mr. Jacksfcn says 
of his, in regard to the establishment 
therein of the " U. S. Public School 
System:" 

'■■To inaugurate such a system in Dakota 
or Montana, with the assistance of railways 
and stage lines, is one thing; to do the same 
thing in Alaska; with its vast area, not only 
without public conveyances, except 
monthly steamer in the southeastern cor- 
ner, but without roads, and largely without 
any means of transportation save the un- 
comfortable log canoes and skin bidarkas of 
the Natives, is another and quite different 
thing. And yet the establishment of schools 
in Alaska will require tens of thousands of 
miles of travel— a fact which becomes obvi- 
ous on a careful survey of the field." 

The descriptions which follow of the 
physical features, the climate, and the 
population of Alaska, are exceedingly 
interesting.and being supplemented as 
they are by extracts from letters and 
reports of government agents, mission- 
aries, and explorers, furnish a store- 
house from which the would-be student 
of Alaskan history may draw much 
valuable material. 

In March, 1885, the Secretary of the 
Interior assigned the work of making 
provision for the education of children 
in Alaska to the Bureau of Education, 
and, in April, directed the establishment 
of the office of " General Agent of Edu. 
cation in Alaska," to which position 
Mr. Shelden Jackson was appointed. 
His own statement of the risk which 
lay before him supplies the salient 
points of so curious a?jctu.«^tb.«t we 



methods of housekeeping, cooking, and 
dressing, more remunerative forms of labor, 
honesty, chastity, the sacredness of the 
marriage relation, and everything that ele- 
vates man. So that, side by side with the 
usual school drill in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, there is need of instruction for 
the girls in housekeeping, cooking, and gar- 
dening, in cutting, sewing, and mending; 
and for the boys in carpentering and other 
forms of wood working, boot and shoemak- 
ing. and the various trades of civilization. 

•' It was to furnish eaucational advantages 
to a people, large classes of whom are too 
ignorant to appreciate them, and who re- 
quire some form of pressure to oblige them 
to keep their children in school regularly. 
It was a system of schools among a people, 
who, while in the main only partially civil- 
ized, yet have a future before them as Amer- 
ican citizens. 

'■ It was the establiskment of schools in a 
region where not only the school-house but 



The Second Annual Report of the 
Industrial Education Association which 
has just reached us, shows what can be 
done practically and speedily toward 
elevating the standard of labor in this ] th 
country. When we come to see that 
labor, properly stimulated and guided 
is as different from enforced drud- 
gery as the butterfly is from its chrys- 
alis, life will alter its aspect for most 
of us, and the sense of disproportion 
in its allotments will be far less than 
now. Anything which tends to estab- 
wiser views of the in- 
on is to be welcomed, 
and we are glad to let the Association 
make its own statement as to its ob- 
jects. 

■■We are told that 'there is an industrial 
training, which is neither technical norpro- 
fessional, which is calculated to make bet- 
ter men and better citizens of the pupils, 
no matter what calling they may afterward 
follow; which affects directly, and in a most 
salutary manner, the mind and character of 
the pupil, and which will be of constant ser- 
vice to him through all his life, whether he 
be wage-worker or trader, teacher or 
clergyman. The training of the eye and of 
the hand are important and essential ele- 
ments in all good education. These ele- 
ments the State is bound to furnish.'* To 
promote their introduction into schools of 
all grades, both public and private, is the 
great object of the Industrial Education 
Association. But, while this must ever be 
its chief aim, it will not do to overlook the 
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" It was a work of great magnitude, on a 
new and untried field, and with unknown 
difficulties. It was a work «o unlike any 
other that the experience of the past in 



also the teacher's residence must be erected, 
and where a portion of the material must be 
transported from 1,500 to 4,500 miles, neces- 
sitating a corresponding increase in the 
school expenditure. * 

" It was the finding of properly qualified 
teachers, who, for a moderate salary, would 
be willing to exile themselves from all soci- 
ety, and some of them settle down in regions 
of arctic winters, where they 
the outside world only once a year. 

"To the magnitude of the work, and the 
special difficulties environing it, is still fur- 
ther added the complication arising from 
the lack of sufficient funds to carry it on, 
there being appropriated only $25,000 with 
which to commence it." 

The account of the way in which 
these difficulties have been attaeked 
reads more_ like one of Jules Verne's 
romances than like an official resume 
of facts, For example, Mr. Jackson 
says : 

"If I wish to visit the school at Bethel, 1 
take a mail steamer from Sitka to San Fran- 
cisco, 1.600 miles; then wait until some yes- 
sel sails for Unalashka, 2.418 miles ; then 
wait again until some trading vessel has 
occasion to visit the mouth of the Kuskok- 
wim river, 461 miles, and go from thence in 
a bidarka (sea-lion skin canoe) 150 miles up 
the river, a total of 4.629 miles. By the 
same tedious route the teachers receive their 
annual mail, except that it starts from San 
Francisco." 

The stories of these voyages might 
well fire the hearts of young adventu- 
rers, and yet they are from the pens of 
some school teachers and earnest mis- 
sionaries, who Itpow what their work 
in its true meaning includes, and who 
are equipped tp give that, training of 
" heart, mind and hand," which alone 
can help the semi-savages of this 
strange land. 
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school curriculum will come too late; who 
need now to have the education of the head 
supplemented by special opportunities for 
the training.of the hand, whose demand 
for preparation for the every-day duties of 
life is too urgent to be ignored or denied. 
Thus, until the schools supply the educa- 
tion towards which all the influences of to- 
f'rom I da y seem to point, it is clearly within the 
province of the Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation to combine both phases of the work. 
There is no -.eason why the two should not 
be harmonious, since both propose the 
same ultimate end — the development of 
character and the cultivation of all the fac- 
ulties for the stern uses of practical life." 

The organization for this year in 
eludes committees on Household In 
dustries, Mechanical Industries, Indus- 
trial arts, Bureau of Teachers, Vaca- 
tion Schools, Plans for Outside Organ- 
izations, Industries for Reformatories 
and Orphanages, Industries for the In- 
sane, and Kindergartens. In all (fcese 
various directions the progress during 
the year has been satisfactory, and we 
find particularly interesting the ac- 
count of the establishment of Indus- 
tries for Girls, in regard to which the 
Secretary says: 

"The interest shown by some of the pub- 
lic school teachers is most gratifying. At 
much personal inconvenience they have 
brought their pupils to join the classes. 
One teacher of a night school begged that 
something might be started to Blithe place 
left vacant by the closing of these schools. 
The result was the formation of two even- 
ing classes in cooking, with twenty girls in 
each. The further interest of the teachers 
is indicated by their request that classes 
might be formed for themselves, and we 
have now a large class of teachers studying 
industrial drawing, clay modeling, and 



Much might be said of the wholesome in- 
fluence of all these classes; of their value in 
teaching the dignity of labor; of the high 
ideal set befpre the young cooks in the 
beautiful motto from Ruskin which hangs 
in their cooking-room; of the exquisite or- 
der and neatness required in every depart- 
ment; of the surprising interest shown in 
the sewing-classes; the enthusiasm in the 
modelling room; the delight of the younger 
children in the little housekeepers, and of 
the older girls in the domestic economy 
classes; but we pass to the consideration of 
a smaller but no less important department 
in the Eleventh Street House— that for the 
training of servants. 

Rooms are reserved for the accomoda- 
tion of fifteen inmates, who are received 
for a three months' residence and course of 
training. During this time they receive no 

but give their services in performing 1 
rk of the house. Thorough training 
n every department of household work is 
fforded. and a course of lessons in plain 
ewing given to each girl. At the end of the 
hree months it is the intention of the Com- 
nittee in charge to provide suitable situa- 
ions and to exercise a watchful care over 
hejnterests of the pupils. Three months' 
satisfactory residence in the house, with 
three months' satisfactory service in a fam- 
ily, will entitle a girl to a certificate of rec- 
ommendation from the Committee. It is 
hoped to establish this Training School for 
Servants on a dignified basis, and to ma'ke 
it a place sought after, like the Training 
School for Nurses. The aim of the Com- 
mitter is to inculcate a right estimate of 
the dignity of household service, and to win 
to it a class whose interests would be ma- 
terially advanced by choosing the family, 
instead of the shop, as their field of self- 

If such a plan as this can be carried 
into effect, it will produce something 
little less than a revolution in Ameri- 
can family life, and its attempt shows 
a change in the general attitude of 
society, which is most hopeful. We 
have space only to draw attention to 
another point of special interest, viz: 
the report of the Committee on Re- 
formatories and Orphanages: 

"The Committee on Reformatories and 
Orphanages has confined itself to the pure- 
ly student work of gathering information 
as to the industrial methods pursued in 
other institutions. Several have beer, visit- 
ed, and, in June last, a circular letter was 
sent to about three hundred institutions in 
all parts of the country, with questions rel- 
ative to their methods of industrial train- ■ 
ing. Prompt and cordial replies indicated 
a marked degree of intelligent interest in 
this great problem. Much practical infor- 
mation was secured which the Committee 
hopes to use advantageously at no distant 
date. 

This information points strongly in the 
direction of three vital conclusions, viz: 

t. That every child in these institutions 
should be trained to become a producing 
factor in the community. 

II. That if such training is to have per- 
manent value in the after-life of the child 
it must be conducted on a basis of educa- 
tion to the child, and cannot be made to 
any extent a source of revenue to the in- 
stitution. 

III. That the moral results of such train- 
ing are most satisfactory. 

The last clause coincides so com- 
pletely with the experience, long since 
put on record, of the Hampton School, 
that it is no surprise to us to find from 
the next Committee, viz: that on In- 
dustries for the Insane, that to a simi- 
lar series of questions sent to asylums 
throughout the country With the view 
of ascertaining how far the experience 
of those best qualified to judge ap- 
proved the application of industrial 
training as a remedial measure in the 
treatment of the insane, "Th*. replies 
were m ail cases most courteous and 
the general s*timent strongly in fa- 
vor'of the adoption of suitable forms 
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of manual training.' 
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The idea in appointing the subordi- 
nate officer* of Indian agencies directly 
from Washington, and changing them 
arbitrarily, without notice, is ofcourse 
to hold the agent in check, and prevent 
the possibility of collusion between him 
and his dependents. Aside from any 
personal harrassment to the agent, or 
unfairness in giving a superior offic- 
er no voice in the selection of those for 
whom he is held responsible under 
heavy bonds, the manner in which the 
plan is carried out, and its effect on the 
important work expected of the agen- 
cies, are matters of interest. 

When an impartial outside ob.erver 
of Mr. J. B. Harrison's standingand ex- 
perience characterizes it as "Eminently 
absurd," "at best inevitably a great 
waste of energy," it is worth while to 
ask whether the scheme is not doing 
^_ -more harm than good. And after all.is a 
simple appointment from Washington 
any more insurance that a willing tool 
shall never be thrown with a fraudulent 
principal than against incapacity or 
inconvenience to the service ? Civil 
service reform has been the strong 
point of this administration. The 
country will surely expect it to bring 
up this branch of the service to the 
standard it has set in other depart- 
ments. A review of Mr. Harrison's 
interesting letter from the agencies, 
will be found in another column. 



WORKMAN. 



I A good many English people are coming 
I in. There is a growing interest in improv- 
ed stock, and dairying and gardening re- 
ceive yearly more attention. 

I found Mrs. Crockford's house full of 
Texas people, who had been sufferers by the 
Galveston fire. Some of the ladies had sons 
at the University, and lodging being diffi- 
cult to procure and prices exorbitant soon 
after the conflagration, they were finding 
a pleasant and comfortable temporary resi- 
dence in Virginia. 

One of these ladies, a remarkably attrac- 
tive person, was a Catholic, and among many 
other interesting things I heard from her, 
was an account of St. Anthony, in whose 
good offices for disturbed mortals she de- 
voutly believed. 

It seems that this estimable spirit leaves 
all the more importanl concerns of human- 
ity to guardian angels, accustomed to such 
cares, and devotes himself to smaller inter- 
ests, such as finding lost articles, keeping 
domestic affairs in order, and helping peo- 
ple in the thousands of little annoyances to 
which humanity is liable. My new friend 
told me of various instances, which hud 
come within her own knowledge of St. 
Anthony's timely aid, and I was tempted to 
envy the laith which could find comfort in 
such a considerate and useful Saint. 

This la'dy. who was born in Texas before 
its admission to the Union, and had spent 
her childhooo amid the wild scenes of the 
border land, had an appreciation of educa- 
tion people of the older states do not ex- 
pect to find in what we deem the turbul 



Between half past nine and ten of 
Tuesday night, Aug. 31st, three dis- 
tinct shocks of. earthquake were felt at 
Hampton. The first and third were 
very slight, but the second was decided 
enough to bring dwellers on third and 
fourth stories down stairs in a hurry. 
The powers of earth and air,earthquakes 
and thunderbolts, are keeping us from 
stagnation at Hampton this summer, 
but this time our tower stood firm. 



SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

BY OK R A LANGHORNE.. 



Charlottesville and th e University 
of Virginia. 
For many years I had wished to see the 
University established by Jefferson, and 
dear to the hearts of all Virginians, and this 
year the opportunity came for the fulfill- 
ment df my desire. ■ P 

Enquiries as to board brought me into 
correspondence with Mr. W. H. Crockford, 
whose house stands near the entrance to 
the College grounds and is a good place to 
look about, see all that is interesting in the I 
neighborhood, and make pleasant acquaint- 
ances. In my stay of three or four days, I I 
found Mrs. Crockford a very kind and agree- 
abletostess, and Mr. Crockford, who is of 
English birth, but counts himself a Vir- 
ginian, well informed on many points which 
inteffest the visitor. Having had a Univer- 
sity education, been in the Southern army, 
and married in the Old Dominion, he is 
(fully identified with the land of his adop- 
tion. „ , 
: The ride from Lynchburg to Charlottes- 
\ ville is rather a drrjary one. and the coun- 
try seen from the car windows presents few 
attractions. Much of the land is poor and 
mgged, and even where the soil is good, so 
little of it is in cultivation that the aspect 
is discouraging. At long intervals pleasant 
looking country houses are seen, but the in- 
tervening region shows little sign of human 
occupation except the old mud-daubed log 
huts of the slave. Oftentimes these huts 
have fallen to decay, but occasionally one 
is seen that seems to have caught the spirit 
of progress and improvement, the old slid- 
ing' wooden shutter is displaced by a glass 
window, and an enclosure divides the yard 
and garden from the waste around. There 
are apt to be flowers and vines, and if the 
women about the place are young, they are 
sure to be seen in much be-rumed calico 
gowns, fashion ever following the female 
persuasion in hall and cot. 

One of the signs of life in the land is the 
culture of grapes. Vineyards are..often seen 
on the hillsides, and the mild pleasant 
wines made in Albemarle and adjacent 
counties begin to establish a good reputa- 
tion, and meetan increasing demand. 

Charlottesville is on the whole rather a 
ragged, dilapidated looking town, but there 
are some beautiful private residences, and 
just around the village the land is well cul- 
tivated and very productive. 

Mr. Crockford, who met me at the sta- 
tion, gave me much information about the 
country. Lands close to the towns bring 
. goodprices-fro_m »5°_to»^^acre^ For 



inhabitants of our southwesie 
doubt the Catholic fathers and sisters have 
done a good work in encouraging mental 
and moral culture among the wild .and ex- 
citable people of that region. This lady 
had sent her elder children to one of her 
church colleges oi high reputation in Can- 
ada where they had studied for five years. 
The younger son had been carefully taught 
at home until the age of seventeen, and 
then his widowed mother finding herself 
unable to part with him, had come to Vir- 
ginia to stay while he was studying at the 
University. Her son. a gentle, rather deli 
cate youth with graceful and interesting 
manners, had studied well and his proud 
mother when he received his diploma, gave 
him a handsome diamond pin as a reward 
for his diligence. 

As the commencement exercises were go- 
ing on when ! reached Charlottesville, tney 
were of course the prevailing topic of con- 
versation I arrived too late to hear the 
oration of Mr. Breckenridge of Kentucky 
with which even' one was delighted, and 
those familiar with the College declared it 
the finest address made there within twenty 



A. which has a large membership in the 
College. Much effort to improve the con- 
dition of the ignorant and degraded people 
in the Ragged mountains, the range near 
Charlottesville, had been made by the As- 
sociation with excellent results. 

A gav and lively crowd were collected in 
the great hall of the Rotunda on the clos- 
ing day. The band in the gallery discours- 
ed good music, and the orator of the occa- 
sion, Judge Fenner of New Orleans, deliv- 
ered an impressive discourse. 

The society of the Alumni were seated in 
all the dignity of bald-heads and more or 
less corpulent figures on the platform, prob- 
ably as an encouragement to the students, 
rather delicate in frame as a general thing, 
to see what they might become after a de 
cade or so of contact with the world. 

Judge Fenner referred with feeling to his 
life as a student in these classic halls some 
thirty years ago. 

I His address was of a religious character. 
I aimed chiefly against the unbelief and "ag- 
nosticism" of to-day. He said with pathet- 
ic emphasis that "reverence was almost a 
lost virtue in our land," and affectionately 
urged the\young people before him to hold 
' on to theiiMailh in things divine. He said 
that after all the varied experiences of life 
— included service during the civil war, 
iligious belief inculcated in his child- 
hood was his most cherished possession.' • 
At the head of the board of directors was 
the genial looking Governor of the Slate, 
distinguished in war times as a gallant cav- 
alry officer. In answer to loud calls for 
"Lee." the Governor mado a short speech 
at the close of Judge Fenner's address. 

The University examinations are now free 
to all, and I learned that a few young girls, 
who were preparing to teach, had taken ad- 
vantage of this slight opening of the bars, 
and gained the certificate of the faculty as 
to their acquirements. Thus far "women 
and Negroes." so often classed together 
when wishing to obtain the "higher educa- 
tion." have had to go beyond the borders 
of Virginia to secure such advantages. It 
seems quite safe, however, to predict that 
this will not much longer be the case. 



was near the neat brick church of the col- 
ored people, could be seen the long line of 
carriages in attendance. 

A heavy rain was falling, the mud and 
slusli everywhere was most disagreeable 
and many' discouraging predictions were 
made as to the danger of land-slides and 
high waters. The passengers ^nxiously 
waiting for the belated train were edified by 
the wrathful remarks of a dudish white 
youth, who entered the depot breathless 
and muddy. He loudly lamented the loss 
of one of his overshoes, his wet foot, Jiis 
spattered raiment, the run he had had to 
make, in the same breath denouncing a col- 
ored hack man who had promised to bring 
him to the train, but had perfidiously left 
him to his fate, and gone to the preacher's 
funeral. 

A MJ ORATORY PEOPLE. 

One of 1 he old theories about the Negro 
was that he was possessed of such strong 
local attachments that he could not be in- 
duced to leave his birthplace. This was an 
illogical idea in connection with a race 
which had been transplanted to a country 
differing in climate, occupation and every- 
thing else from that of its origin, and had ■ 
thriven in its new home, rapidly assimilat- 
ing the habits and customs of a different 
race. 



. .._ The papers gave a brief report of 
the speech, which showed that the son of 
the Vice President of the Confederacy ad- 
vocated no lingering over the ruins of the 
past, "no rattling of dead men's bones, but 
was fully awake to the demands of the pres- 
ent Having been himself a student of the 
University, he disclaimed all connection 
with big wigs and professors, and urged the 
iportance of the work before "us boys" in 
our day and generation. With the inherit- 
ed eloquence of his family, among the most 
brilliant that America has produced, he 
dwelt upon the great work of educating a 
nation made up of various and incongruous 
elements, and urged the young men going 
out now for the struggle with life, to do 
their part manfully in spreading the light 
bestowed upon them. 

The large party of Texans in the house, 
fully aware of the strength of their own 
vigorous yonng State, and apparently in- 
clined to be somewhat scornful of the pre- 
tensions of the "mother of states and states- 
men." were specially delighted with a stab 
made by one of the swdents. This youth, 
also a Kentuckian, had taken "Virgin* for 
his theme and spoke severely of the pride 
and poverty of the Virginians, declaring the 
one to be the cause of the other. The ora- 
tor had denounced the habit, so common 
among us. of worshiping the past and ig- 
noring the present. Being of a didactic 
turn this youth advised his Virginia friends 
to stop talking about their debt and go to 
work to pay it. He declared the chief obstac- 
les to success with the Virginia people were 
whiskey, and laziness, and in a fraternal 
spirit suggested to the inhabitants of the 
tjld Doimnion to wake up and bestir them- 
selves. The Texans loudly applauded this 
instructive youth, and it was surely evi- 
dence of the growth of a wholesome spirit 
of tolerance, that the berated Virginians did 
not suspend the young- man who indulged 
in such edifying remarks at least in effigy, 
to one of the fine oaks on the town. as w" 
once the custom of University "udents 
treating the critics of Virginia. I made 
many enquiries about the students, and the 
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COLORED CITIZENS. 

The rain which fell steadily lor many days 
prevented my going about to see the color- 
ed people as I wished to do. but I heard 
gratifying accounts of their steady pro- 
gress. 

Mr. Crockford who had recently gone 
rough the district selling fruit trees, told 
2 that he had found many colored fami- 
es owning small farms, raising stock, and 
improving their property in various ways. 
One Negro farmer had bought $300 worth 
of large and small fruits and many others 
had purchased trees, plants, etc. 

In the village I heard of various families 
owning property and engaging in business. 

A SUCCESSFUL MAN. 

The day I left, there was quite a sensa- 
tion in the place over the funeral of a noted 
colored man, a preacher at the time of his 
death in charge of a congregation in Wash- 
ington city. His career illustrates the re- 
markable vicissitudes that have come to 
the colored people of our day. He had 
been born a slave on a Virginia plantation. 
Living in the shadow of the University, he 
had managed to pick up some crumbs of 
knowledge, which had done more for him 
than the full advantages of those halls ol 
learning have done for many of. the Cau- 
casians inheriting wealth and high posi- 
tion. By aimiable and courteous manners 
and persevering industry he had possessed 
I the friendship of both races and secured 
comfort and'independence for his family. 
He had acquired considerable property in 
Charlottesville, and when he was called to 
a large church in Washington City, his 
wife, always a true helpmate, had remained 
at their home with the younger children, 
teaching school as she had long done. Her 
husband had come back frequently to visit 
the family, but had been taken ill in Wash- 
ington, and his wife had gone at once to 
nurse him. Their children had had every 
advantage the parents could give them. 
Two of the sons are now in successful busi- 
ness in a Western city, and two of the 
daughters have been for some time travel- 
ling in Europe, with a company of Jubilee 
Singers. 

The colored people of the place seemed 
to feel pride in the success of their depart- 
ed friend, and the white people spoke of 
him with kindness and regret. . 

The servants of the house requested Mrs. 
Crockford to have ('inner an hour earlier 
than usual that they might attend the fu- 
neral, which she promptly agreed to do. 
ti.. a.^a nr^srlipr'n remains had b 



Like most theories concerning the Ne- 
gro in America/this one has proved false. 
Nothing about the colored people of 
to-day impresses the observer -more than 
the way they [travel about. Every train 
carries away from the South, colored peo- 
ple going North or West. Doubtless many 
go. who had better stay at home, but in 
some cases they improve their condition 
and lead the way for others to follow. 

A Lynchburg gentleman, who has recent- 
ly opened an intelligence office, and found 
it a successful entei prise, tells me he is con- 
stantly having orders from a distance, chief- 
ly for Negro men to work on railroads or in 
mines. They go by hundreds, and many of 
them return no more. If married men. or 
having relations ncre, they are apt to come 
back. At Charlottesville I heard the same 
sort of thing was going on. Many, of the 
young colored men were going off in groups, 
the women in smaller parties alone. Mrs 
Crockford's house girl departed while I 
was there. She had come from an adjoin- 
ing county some months before, was quiet 
and efficient and could have kept her place, 
but said she needed rest. 

She had seemed well satisfied and made 
no comp'aint about wages, getting $5.00 a 
month which is deemed full price for a house 
girl in most Virginia towns. A letter which . 
she asked me to read and answer for her 
one night, gave me an impression that she- 
was going North. The letter was from a 
colored girl, an old friend, who had gone . 
from Virginia some time before and was 
now happy in a Connecticut city, earning 
$4 00 per week. The writer gave glowing 
accounts of her employees, who, she said, 
thought nothing too good for her. She de- 
scribed her nicely furnished room and was 
evidently anxious to impress her triends at 
home with her advantages. Many summer 
boarders come from Washington and other 
large cities these days, and a great many ol 
them take colored girls off with them, prom- 
ising them higher wages than they can earn 
in Virginia. . 

Mrs. Crockford's washerwoman was from [ 
Bedlord county, and hearing that I was 
from Lyn :hburg. she was anxious to hear 
from her friends in "Tobacco Town." She 
was a strong able-bodied young woman 
with a cheerful disposition, and a strong de- 
sire to see the world. 

She said since she left home she hact 
heard of the death of a relative who had 
left her a legacy of $500.00- The money was 
in bank, waiting lor her to claim it. but she 
was disposed to leave it to fall back upon 
and go on her way, earning money enough 
for present wants by taking work wherever 
she could find it. she seemed quite confi- 
dent that she could scrub along and was 
composedly proceeding in the pursuit ol 
happiness according to her own ideas. 

The country north-west of Charlottes- 
ville is well cultivated and bids fair to . be- 
come one of the most thickly settled and 
prosperous districts of the State. 

The University sheds its lustre over a wide 
region of country, and many attractions ol 
soil and climate are offered to settlers who 
may seek a home in the shadow of the Blue 
Mountains of Virginia. 
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The dead preacher's remains had been 
embalmed in Washington, and had been 
' ited at the church where tkey were ly- 
• hundreds of people of both 

'and"ran^"sUtion which 



Farmers and others who have a little leisure um 
for the next few months will Bad it to their interest 
" write to B. F. Johnson & Co. of Richmond, whose 
advertisement appears in another column They 
offer great inducements to persons to work for them 
all or part oftheir time. 
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man " is reduced to eight pages during the 
next four months, resuming, in November, the 
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The Southern Press — Both Sides 
The death of Mr. Tilden has called 
out general eulogiums from the South- 
ern press, and reviews of the vexed 
questions of the election campaign of 
'76. The Richmond Whig says-. 



Presides* UT'bc impeached when Con- 
gress reassembles ! Pulies, thou art great." 

The Richmond Planet also criticizes 
the appointment and the man, saying: 

" Despite Mr. Cleveland's statements that 
he did not propose to have partisans in 
office he appoints this Negro Democrat. No. 
any colored man that would wade through 
the^sufferings of our people that far back 
and'glory in being a Democrat we would 
denounce from a thousand hills were it in 
our power. We have no tears to shed. We 
have never expected much of President 
Cleveland. He has only proved more of a 
failure than we anticipated, and stands 
forth to "fjte derision of the people of this 
civilized community." 

The Philadelphia Sentinel says : 

"The stinging.rebuke that the President 
has given to those Republicans who 
sider the colored voter bound, gagged 
delivered to them, to be disposed of in any 
way they may see fit. has been overwhel 
ing. All honor to Mr. Cleveland fori 
holding the principle of the right to opin 
and its expression." 

The Star of Zion, published in Salis- 
bury, S. C, "congratulates the Presi- 
dent upon his splendid exhibition of 
manhood in this matter," and adds 

" We entertain different political vii 
but the matter hinged upon the question of 
race recognition, and the Negro has c 
tair.Iy achieved a signal and triumph 
victory, and we feel gratified." 

The New York Freeman replies to 
the commendation of the Brooklyn 
Eagle for its endorsement of the Presi- 
dent: 

"As far as 1 
are free to sa 
age to 'rende 



•■ The calm and dignified manner in which 
Mr. Tilden bore himself during the whole 
of that memorable struggle, and the quiet 
grace and patriotic forbearance with which 
he submitted to being defrauded of his rights 
rather than see the country plunged into the 
horrors of another civil war, cannot be too 

highly commended, h showed him to be a qs and ^ edjtor Q , the Frteman has dom ; 
patriot in the highest sense of the word, and , and wm conlinuc to render him such fu i| 
not a mere seeker after nis own personal j credit 

dizement. .... . I -The Democratic party throughout the 

ntry must brace up on this matter of 
* e to colored men. Sentimental 
d hide-bound prejudices 



Freeman is concerned "we 
e have always had the cou 
ito Caesar the things that 
are Ciesar's,' whether the Css; 
ocrat or a Republican. President Cleve- 
land should receive from his colored fellow- 
citizens full credit for every effort he makes 
to place the Democratic party in advance of 
its former position on all matters affecting 



he 



Mr. Tilden was one of the ablest ar 
gifted men of our time. Not only 
remarkably gifted as a party organi; 
leader, but he was a statesman in the high 
est acceptation of the term. He was a close 
student, and was thoroughly conversant 
with the theory and science ol government. 
As Governor of New York he exhibited re- 
markable executive abilities., while his ster- 
ling integrity and rugged honesty made him 
the terror of jobbers and corruptionists. 
Had he been permitted to assume the duties 
of Chief Executive of the United States, to 
which the people called him, there ii*e?try 
reason to believe he would have purified its 
'civil service, as he did in the State of. New 
York, and left behind him a record and rep- 
utation second to .none of the great Chief 
Magistrates who preceded him. The fact 
that he was defrauded of that high office 
gives him one distinction possessed by no 
other man— that of chief victim of the 
greatest political crime of this country. In 
history he will take rank along with Jeffer- 
son and Madison and Jackson, and other 
great leaders of the people." 

Thve appointment of Mr. James C. 
Mattriews, a colored Democrat, as Re- 
corder of Deeds for the District of Co- 
lumbia, is received with exultation by 
most of the colored papers. The Lou- 
isiana Standard, New Orleans, says: 

" The colored press almost unanimously 
aid unreservedly endorse President Cleve- 
land's action in reappointing James C. Mat- 
thews to be Recorder of Deeds for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The only exceptions we 
have seen are the Chattanooga Tribune, the 
Western Appeal, aud the Cleveland Globe. 

"The Tribune commends the President, 
but thinks a better man than Matthews 
could have been found. This is mere differ- 
ence of opinion, and as Mr. Cleveland is the 
one who appoints, he alone will bear the 
responsibility. The Appeal deprecates the 
appointment of prominent Negroes under a 
Democratic administration, but takes occa- 
sion to remind the G. O. P. of its niggardly 
treatment of colored Republicans, and points 
out the result likely to follow unless it 
mends its ways. But the Globe, while seem- 
ingly congratulating Mr. Matthews on his 
good luck, charges the President with 'de- 
fying the Constitution, contuming the wish- 
es of the tax-payers of the District, and 
snapping his fingers in the face of Congress.' 
Awful crimes ! A»d it intimates that the 



and ' s 1 uare J ust " 
' nonsense ai 
give place to common sense and justice. It 
is votes that count, and colored votes in the 
future can only be secured on a basis of jus- 
tice and fair play. 

"The National Republican party aban- 
doned the colored people of the South in 
1876, and it is reasonable to infer that it will 
not venture in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion to contest that territory with the Dem- 
ocratic party. The colored voters there are 
in consequence left free to make such terms 
with the enemy as they can. From reports 
of recent elections in the South we learn 
that colored voters art* pursuing this course. 
In short, the Republican party has left them 
no other to pursue. What the future will 
develop in this respect is, of course, beyond 
conjecture ; but that a strong feeling of fra- 
ternity between white and colored voters 
seems to be gaining ground is quite evident. 
The South is the place where the shoe 
pinches the colored people," and it behooves 
the Democratic party of the North and the 
South to ease this pinching by giving col- 
ored citizens more justice and fair play, and 
thus destroy the only argument colored 
voters have for voting, as they have done 
for years, on the one side of all questions. 

" We shall rejoice when we are free to 
take sides on all questions upon their mer- 
its ; when we can plead for civil service re- 
form, for a reduction of taxation to the ab- 
solute requirements of the government, for 
such tariff legislation as will protect the 
consumer as well as the manufacturer, and 
for such legislation upon the money ques- 
tion as will place our financial system in ac- 
cord with that of the leading governments 
of the world ; when we are free to discuss 
these questions and to vote upon them as 
we feel without jeopardizing our constitu- 
tional rights, we shall be quite happy." 

Quoting the Southern Workman's re- 
view of* the political situation in Vir- 
ginia, the fading of the color line in 
politics, and the tendency of intelligent 
colored men to divide on questions of 
the day, Mr. Fortune adds: 

" This is a correct diagnosis of the situa- 
tion, and it is very gratifying to those who 
are interested in the permanent peace and 
prosperity of the South." 
The development of mineral resources 



and manufacturing industries in the 
South is creating naturally a division 
of opinion on the question of protec- 
tion or free trade. The Virginian, Nor- 
folk, publishes an "Expostulatiem with 
our Farmer Free Traders " ' 

1 Now we have here in Virginia — yes, here 
the splendid Bessemer deposits on the 
Goff and Le Grand belt, eight miles below 
Lynchburg — ores of the same description, 
and almost of equal quality, with those 
mined in the districts of Bilboa, Cartagena, 
and Marbella. in Spain, in Africa, and in 
Cuba. 

"Thetarht question is one that must be 
dealt with in a. practical manner. Your 
theorists and idealists, and dreamers, who 
can never get a foot beyond the text-book 
teachings of their college days, are not safe 
advisers in the practical problems of life, 
To conclude as we began, one great avenue 
of deliverance from our present impover- 
ished and apathetic condition is in the de- 
velopment of manufacturing industries. The 
most important of these is the iron indus- 
try. The profitable iron industry of Vir- 
ginia is to be found largely in the fact that 
we possess the non-phosphorous ores that 
are essential for the production of steel. 
And the development of these desirable 
ores would be greatly stimulated by the ex- 
clusion of the\ foreign ores that, by reason 
of convict labor, are able to successfully 
compete with them. This is our syllogism. 
Can any one show wherein it is fallacious? 
If so, let us hear him. We are open to ar- 
gument. 

• The Charleston News and Courier is 
ready for the argument, calling the ex- 
pected advantages of protection "A 
very dear whistle." It says: 

•' We have been frequently assured of late, 
by the tariff organs North and South, that 
the iron industry in some 'of the Southern 
States will undoubtedly soon lead those 
States into the protection camp. Thegrowth I 
of iron manufacturing in the South is. of 
course, very gratifying, but that it is con- 
fined to a few small districts seems to be 
overlooked in all the calculations we have 
mentioned. 

"As compared with last year. Alabama 
turns out, in round numbers, an increase of 
28.000 tons: Georgia, 15,000 tons: West 
Virginia, 14.000 tons; Tennessee, 16.000 
tons, and Kentucky, 2,500 tons. The entire 
increase for the year in all the Southern 
States is about 75.600 tons, which would be 
a moderate product for one small plant. 
The whole increase could be sold in any one 
Northern iron market without affecting 
prices. 

" It is too much to expect that the farm- 
ers of the South will consent to be impov- 
erished to support manufacturing enter- 
prises all over the country, even if a few 
iron mills are established in .this section. 
It will always be unprofitable to them to pay 
out a dollar in order to get back ten cents, 
d that is about what protection means to 
them in every case." 



It provides also for the organization ol 
a Farmers' Institute to discuss agricul- 
tural questions, and the establishment 
of three experimental stations, located 
at or near the Blacksburg Agricultural 
College, the University of Virginia, 
and the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, on condition of their 
furnishing a sufficient amount of land 
and all chemical analyses free) of 
charge. 



Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Department of Agriculture, 

Richmond, Va.. August 10th. 1886. 

Request for Facts and Figures. 



The last edition of the Hand-Bookof Vir- 
ginia was speedily exhausted, and new ap- 
plications for copies of it are coming in al- 
most every day from other States and from 
foreign countries, written by men who say 
they "are thinking of settling here and mean 
business," and want information which will 
guide them in searching for a location. An- 
other edition must be issued, and it should 
contain aU the information that can be con- 
densed into it relating to the resources, de- 
veloped and undeveloped, of the State— ac- 
curate statements concerning its agricult- 
ural capabilities ; the products which flourish 
in the different parta/bf the State: its mines, 
forests, manufactories, fisheries— in shprt, 
all sorts of sourcds of wealth. What is 
particularly wanted is short articles descrip- 
tive of each cou nt>i and city, setting forth 
their advantages and conveniences — g.ving 
an account of the improvements recently 
made, railroads, lines of steamers, better 
county roads, schools, colleges, discoveries 

public interest. 

I ask. then, that you and other public- 
spirited citizens will send me such sketches 
to be used in compiling the hand book. 
They will be good advertisements for the 
respective cities and counties. 

I hope to have responses (one or more) 
from every county in the State, but I trust 
that any other citizen who may chance to 
see this, and has useful information of the 
kind referred to, will oblige me and benefit 
the publje by communicating it. Of spe- 
cial interest and importance would be state- 
ments concerning the value of farming lands, 
the condition of farmers, the average yield 
per acre of various staple crops, the supply 
of labor and the wayes paid to laborers. 

There are many other important subjects 
which will suggest themselves to well in- 
formed citizens. I beg them to write fully 
and freely, and as soon as they convenient- 
ly can — if possible, by September 10th. 
Your obedient servant, 
Randolph Harrison. 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 



Thi 



Lynchburg 
fesses that: — 



Weekly Virginian 



One great reason why our agricultural, 
nulacturing, and mechanical industries j 
guish here in Virginia, is that we are too 
much addicted to politics. Politics is the . 
bane of poor old Virginia. We are born to ; 
politics. We drink it in with our mother's 
milK, and inhale it in our mountain breezes, 
We expend upon it that thought and time 
and activity which should, in part at least, 
be given to the promotion of our material 
interests." It declares: " We are going to 
give greater consideration to our material 
interests — to improved methods of husban- 
dry : the development of our dormant nat- 
ural resources ; the building up of manufac- 
turing and mechanical inddstries." 

An excellent move in this direction 
the enterprise of the Department 
Agriculture of whose card we publish 
herewith, to .collect and publish infor- 

ation concerning tile advantages of 
different sections of the State. An- 
other is the bill to be introduced at the 
next meeting of the Assembly, by the 
Virginia Agricultural Society, for the 
reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The bill pro- 
vides for a State Board of Agriculture, 
to consist of the Executive Committee 
of the State society, and Presidents of 
all the other agricultural societies be- 
longing to the department, and the 
State Commissioners of Agriculture. 




STiTOE OF " LIBERTY OUuITTEIIIB TEE WOELD." 

More Honey Needed. 

The Committee In charge of the construction 
of the pedestal and the erection of the Statue, 
In order to raise funds for 

to subscribers throughout the United Slate, at 
the following prfc 

No. 1 Statnett 

statoe bronzed; 

One Dollsur each 

No. 2 Statuette, In Mime meuu, tvtne inuu* 
hC/H, beautifully bronzed and nickeled, at 
Five Dollar 



re uonarn esob. delivered 
8 Statuette, tvxln India high, finely 
ohased, Statue bronzed, Pedestal, Heavily 
811vor-Plated, wrra plush stand, at 
Ten Dollars each, delivered. 
Much time and money have been spent In 

Krfectln* the Statuettes, and they are much 
.proved over the first sent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribe™ many 

letters ot oommendauon. 

The JVsto Tort World Fund of 1100.000 com. 
pletes the Pedestal but It Is estimated that 
fco.COO Is y et needed to pay for the Iron fasten- 
ing! and lie erection ot the Statue^ 

liberal subscriptions tor the Mlnlatun 
ottos will produce the desired amount. 
Address, with remittance, 

RICHARD BUTLKR, Secretary, 

American Committee of the Stetue ot Liberty, 
38 Mercer Street, New York. 
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Letters From Hampton Graduates. 

Occasionally, from one or another 
motive, our graduates are led to turn 
faces northward, but as the experience 
of this writer shows, they do not find 
that there are any geographical limits 
to the difficulties which beset the path 
of a conscientious teacher. 

N. 7, Oct.. 19. 1885. 

My dear Friend: 

Though my letter may be somewhat 
tardy. I hope it may be in time to exone- 
rate me from the charge indicated in youi 
circular. I assure you that nothing is fur 
ther from my desire or intention than thi 
nearest approach to incivility. Perhaps the 
best reason I can give for delaying my duty 
is that I have so little of interest or impor- 
tance to relate. My experience differs from 
that of some of my fellow members. The 
seats in my school house are not made of 
logs, split, and supported by stakes. It is 
not necessary to use umbrellas in the house 
nor have my boarding place, lurnish an ob- 
servatory from which astronomical investi- 
gatipn may be made. I would not have you 
think, though, that I am entirely without 
ineonveniences. What teacher is? My 
school house is not built with any regard to 
ventilation' or any other sanitary consider- 
ation. My black boards, maps, and all kinds 
of apparatus, seriously lack attention. My 
pupils attend very irregularly, and this fact 
with their objectionable home training, 
renders it an exceedingly onerous task 
for me to regulate their conduct either in 
regard to scholarship or deportment. These 
inconveniences which I have enumerated, 
are by no means peculiar to my school, 
though I venture to say they are to .an un- 
usual extent. The excess of these evils 
makes it important that more strenuous ef- 
forts should be made for their removal 
Yours respectfully, 

J.R. D. 



long already, I will come to a close. My 
kindest regards to you. Gen. Armstrong and 
other teachers. / 
I am yours with much respect, ^ 



That a Hampton teacher in the 
uiountains of Tennessee should find it 
part of his work to "root out dime 
novels" seems almost incredible, and 
yet who can tell how far such poison 
reaches: 

Ttnn., Oct. '85, 

Miss 



One of the graduates of the school 
who has been ten years at work, will 
not admit that time has weakened his 
sense of obligation to his Alma Mater: 

n. a, Oct. ijti. sj. 

Dear Friend: 

I received your very kind letter of 
Oct '85, and believe me. it, was received 
with emotions of joy. Perhaps you and 
Gen. Armstrong think that I am one of the 
poorest correspondents in the whole num- 
ber of Hampton graduates, from the fact 
you only hear from me when you specially 
call on me. Now there is a reason for h; 
first I am a very poor correspondent; sec- 
ondly, I have been so much engaged in my 
every day transactions, that 1 have not ta- 
ken the time to write. Not that I have for- 
gotten, Hampton, or its interests, but to be 
Frank about the matter, I haveWlowed my- 
self to put off too' much, and too long. 

There is one thing above all others, from 
the tone of your letter, and that is "have er 
you been an honor to Hampton or not 
Though you may not hear from a student 
for months and even years, but if when you 
do hear from that student, you hear that 
everything is well with him. and that he 
has never caused Hampton to mourn for a 
moment on account of his having disgraced 
himself, I say that the school should feel 
proud. Such has been the case with me. 
I love Hampton, I love its cause, and I love 
Gen. Armstrong, because he has done so 
'much for me and my race, and is still do- 

['"Wen 1 get to writing to Hampton, or 
to a representative of Hampton, there is 
nothing that affords me more pleasure than 
that. Therefore if you will only bear with 
me a little while, 1 will tell you the whole 
story in short. I graduated June 10th' 75- 

I left Hampton and came to W , 

and after spending a short vacation, I en- 
gaged myself in the work of teaching, and 
have been following it ever since, with most 
happy results. Everywhere that I have 
taught in North Carolina the people have 
always wanted me to. stay. I have been 
teaching something over ten years. I am not 
teaching now. Owing to the health of my 
family, I had to resign my position in the 
city and; move out on the Sound, to my 
farm. 1* am now keepings grocery store, 
and running farm in the meantime. I am 
getting along well, and have ever since I 
feft Hampton. I have always got along well 
among the white people of the neighbor- 
hood in: which I taught. I have never had 
any trouble in school worth talking about, 
since I have been engaged in the work. For 
as you know, there is always a right way 
and a wrong way, and if we do the right, we 
can always get along as a general thing, 
though that does not always hold true. 

Gen. Armstrong need never be uneasy 
about my doing anything that will reflect 
on Hampton and Its cause. I might say 
more, but being aware that my letter is too 



a ,3 my second time I have start- 
ed a letter to you. Somehow I can't find 
time to do letter writing, yet I can't bear 
the idea of putting off writing to you any 
longer. Your circular 1 received, but I am 
so sorry you had to send it before I wrote. 
You have been so kind to me that I had 
promised always to be prompt in letting you 
know my whereabouts. 

This is the third time I have been ap- 

fiinted principal of the colored school, 
his alone tells how I am thought of here. 
You know last year I taught school in Vir- 
ginia. The pay was so irregular there, I was 
not anxious to go again. 

You remember two years ago. you and a 
friend gave me several books for the school 
here. Most of the books are here 
vice still, though greatly worn. 1 am so giau 
I rooted out that trashy stuff, (Saturday 
Night, dime novels, etc) from the children. 
I have carefully noticed the children during 
the past six months, and I am glad to say 
their mind is now turned to better litera- 
ture. . . 

As you know, my work don t end in the 
school room. I am often visiting the poorer 
people and doing what I can for them. One 
sick mother with five children (the 'young- 
est only about four months old) was nearly 
forsaken by her husband, asked help. The 
M. E. church pastor (colored) called for a 
collection for her and $2.00 was given her. 

I am told that wheat bread was a rare 
thing in the family. Last Saturday on my 
round visiting families; fifteen children I 
found could not attend school as their pa- 
rents or friends could not properly clothe 
them. I have bought a pair of shoes for a 
boy. who was exceptionally bright, to keep 
him in school. Our town is right in the 
mountains, and we see some real cold days 
I am going to have "Thanksgiving exer 
cises"on Thanksgiving night. Thanksgiv 
ing morning, a sermon will be preached tt 
the children and at night onr exercises wil 
be held in the church. 

I am getting on very well so far. My 
health is not good, still I am doing very 
well. As yet 1 am following teaching al- 
together. If my health fail I will have to 
do some other work. Last summer 1 pur- 
chased a small evaporator and went into 
fruit drying, but did not succeed, as our 
crop being so very large,, prices went down. 

My school this year is very full— have 
now 104 on roll. I have one assistant teach- 



Board, through the Principal, that a chart 
was much needed, and that I could not get 
on satisfactorily without one. In quite t 
short time they sent to New York for a 
Monroe's Chart, and I find that it helps me 
very much. My little ones work me very 
hard, but I enjoy it, and would not swap 
rooms with any of the other teachers. It is 
such a pleasure to deal with such young 
children, still it requires much patience. 
My little girl is with me now. I shall soon 
have to say my big girl for she grows quite 
fast. If you come to commencement this 
year, and can make it convenient, please 
call to see me in passing. I shall be glad 
for you to see our school. My parents are 
well. I am about seven miles from them. 
I went to see them on Sunday last. I would 
say more, but I am now in school and must 
stop. Yours truly. 



One would like to visit this little 
school "far out among the yellow 
pines," which has never been taught 
before: 

<? S. C. Feb. '86. 

Dear Friend: 

Your very kind letter to the gradu- 
ates of Hampton, which was sent me a few 
months since, was kindly received. As I 
have been quite busy and also somewhat 
perplexed since the arrival of that letter, 
please let me beg an excuse for my delay in 
iplying. I am engaged at teaching in the 

ee public schools of B Co.. in the 

neighborhood of the little town of B . 

My school is far out among the yellow pines 
and had never been taught before I took it. 
have thirty-six pupils. They are doing 
ell. Their parents take great delight in 
leir new opportunity. There are many 
hite people i„ this neighborhood; the bet- 
ter class of them are kind and friendly to 
the colored people, but the majority of the 
poorer class is unfriendly and meddlesome, 
The colored people about here are all far- 
mers. They are very industrious. They 
generally make fine crops, but the land rent 
and the small price for their labor, and pro- 
duce prevent their rapid progress in the 
growth of real estate properly, but still they 
are slowlv securing homes. Many of the old 
slave owners are anxiously offering their 
vast plantations for sale, but they don't of 
ten find ready purchasers. 

This winter is the coldest and most dis- 
agreeable that even our oldest citizens have 
ever seen in the South. It was cold enough 
last month to freeze the ponds and many 
of our small creeks thick enough to bear 
the weight of a horse. This has never been 
witnessed before now. I do not think my 
school will last longer than four months. 
Our trustees are doing the best they can 
for us. 

l am your obedient servent, 

J. De W. 



I have a Sunday school in my school- 
house, and old people as well as children 
enjoy it. We have very few books or pa- 
pers as yet. but we hope to do better after 
a while. 

Miss T. very kindly sends me papers 
quite frequently. I am always glad to get 
them, because I can make them useful in 
connection with my work. / 

There are vices of evecy kind here to be 
subdued, and when I tjrink of my feeble ef- 
forts for good, and hi^Jittle I anj able to 
accomplish, it makes me feel somewhat dis- 
couraged. I am trying to do my duty as a 
teacher in every sense of the word. I seem 
to understand teaching much better this 
term than I did last, consequently I enjoy 
it more. I visit the sick whenever I can. I 
spend my quiet evenings in reading and 
studying, so you see my time is not a bur- 
den to me. 

Wishing you a prosperous New Year. 

I am yours truly 

G. E. M. 



Gen. A 



0V1 



IV. Va.. Jan. 6. I&&5. 



Dear Sir: 

I very much regret being 
compelled to apologize for not having com- 
plied with my obligation before now. How- 
ever. I hope you have not classified me with 
those who make promises and soon forget 
them. I suppose you would like to know 
something about what I have been doing 
since leaving Hampton. As a teacher I have 
been very successful. 1 taught two years in 

Virginia ; last tfear at B , and the 

year before at S . I am now teaching 

the second grafie of the City school, and 
am getting alorg very well 1 believe so far. 
1 have now forty-three pupils enrolled. 
There are five more teachers in the school 
besides myself, two ladies and three gentle- 
nien. The colored people of this place, on . 
a whole, are not a people who care very much 
for an education, and they have a tendency 
to discourage or in other words pull "back 
one who tries to get an education. Please 
find enclosed a receipt for Si 372 the amount 
due on my school bill. 

Very respectfully. 



My work here is very delicate. I have a 
large number of young girls (between 15 
and 18) very wild and thoughtless. Espec- 
ially true is it with the boys. The moral 
training of the boys and girls is not the 
best. . _ 

I feel very lonely down here in Tennessee 
sometimes. Anything you can do for me 
or send to me, will be gladly welcomed, and 
I can assure you it will do good. 

Very thankfully yours, 
r P. B. H. 



A teacher whose time is spent in her 
school and Sunday-school, in. sawing 
wood, in reading and studying, in vis- 
iting the sick, can hardly be blamed 
for sometimes neglecting her corres 
pondence: 

Ind., Dec. 30, "85. 



kindly greeting was received 
ago. and 1 fear that I am guilty 



Dear M 



is a lact worthy of note that the most 
successful book subscription publishing 
houses in this country are those owned and 
controlled by men who commenced as can- 
vassers themselves. B. F. Johnson, who is 
head of the house of B. F. Johnson & Co. of 
Richmond, spent eight years in the field, 
traveling through Va., and other Southern 
States. The junior member of this firm 
commenced canvassing for him a few' years 
ago in S. C. with a cash capital of less than 
Sio. Now they have the largest aud most 
efficient force of agents of any house in the 
South. Their large experience as canvassers 
enables them to place in the hands of their 
agents only such are books as adapted to the 
wants of the Southern people, consequently 
their agents share with them the reward \pf 
their good judgment in this matter. 



!n September, 
have waited 



Our scholars' familiarity with the new- 
est and best methods and appliances, 
makes their influence in public school 
work particularly helpful. For ex- 
ample, here is a teacher who has intro- 
duced charts into the schools of a city 
where they were previously unknown 
or at least not generally used: 

Va., Feb. 18, '86. 

Dear Miss C. • 

I meant to let you h< 
first of the term, which wai 

but have been kept so busy 

antD now. I presume you have learned 

that I now teach in the city of P -, 

We have six teachers in our school with the 
principal. Two are Hampton graduates. 
One of our teachers. Miss Fannie Nichol- 
son, left Hampton in her Senior year, this 
is her first experience as a teacher; she gets 
on well. I have the first primary grade. 
The average age of my little ones is only 
eight years. Some days I have 80 present 
in my room, You can imagine from this 
the size of the school. I am pleased to say 
that we have a building just as comfortable 
ai the Academic at dear old Hampton, and 
most everything to faciliate us as teachers. 
A chart was never used in this school be- 
fore this term. I sent word to the School 



SOmetuuc ugu. ,iuu i icai hi.il i an, gu,,*/ 

of a breach of politeness. I have desired 
to write to you for sometime, but I really 
have not had the time to do so. 1 am teach- 
ing at River Springs this term. I have a 
very comfortable school building, nicely 
furnished. 

I have quite a large attendance. The chil- 
dren are for the most part very young, their 
ages being from four to fifteen years. -When 
I began teaching my eldest boy had not 
seen more than nine years, and you would 
have laughed to have seen us trying to saw 
wood. The little fellows would pull on the 
saw, but with little success. I thinking that 
I might be able to help them tried my hand 
at wood sawing. But I was not so skilled 
in the business as I had supposed, and my 
attempts, like those of the boys, proved a 
failure, and we would have suffered, foi fire 
had it not been for the kindness of a gen 
tleman who lived near the school. 

The word method, met with nrtich op- 
position at first, but now everything seems 
e old way. One of my 
patrons feaid to me about two months ago 
"Please teach my girl the A. B. C's. Some 
of the people here think it quite a marvel 
that the children learn to read without first 
learning the A. B. C. as they say. 

The Christmas exercises were the first of 
the kind that were ever held in this place, 
and they were largely attended, both by 
white and colored. Every one was pleased, 
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An old doctor expressed his admiration in 
this manner "I could never have believed 
had I not seen it, the colored children could 
have acted so smart." 



PEariM 

The Great Invention, 

For EASY WASHING, 

II HARD 0* toft, MOT II COLD WATER. 

WUhvut Harm, to rjLfiSIC or BA1TDS, 
«od pulicuUrly «d»ptcd to JTartn OHMtofe 
So funilj, rich or poor ihoold bo wilhoot It 

Sold bj all Groom, but bncart ot Tile LmlU- 
tlom PEAJtl JJTIT M Bnuiufaeliirwl only bj 
JAMES PYLE. NSW YORK. 



The "boss" book agent of the South is 
Mr. W. T. Hopkins of Eastern N. C, who is 
working for the publishing house of B. F. 
Johnson & Co. of Richmond, Va. Mr. Hop- 
kin's profits are frequently footed up to over 
$300 a week, and is thoroughly under the 
impression that the books published by B. 
F. Johnson & Cd. sell faster than anything 
else on the face of the earth. 



Southern Workman. 

Indian Department. 

t In Charge. 
Regular Contributors : 
Herbert Welsh, Cor. Secy Mian Rights 
Association, 

Elaine Goodale. — , 
Mrs. A. S. Quinton. Gen I Secy of the IV c 
mans' National Indian Ass'n. 



Who Wants to Help? 



We do not often ask aid for an indi- 
vidual through these columns, but 
there are some rich souls who like to 
know of new directions for their help- 
fulness. To such we have no hesita- 
tion in commending the case of a young 
man of the Sac and Fox tribe of Indian 
Territory, who, after graduating with 
honor from the Hampton Normal 
School a year ago, has been trying ever 
since, with great perseverance, to pre- 
pare himself to entera medical college. 
His record at a higher preparatory 
school in N-w England has^ been re- 
markable; among the first both in stu- 
dy and deportment. He is spending 
his vacation in manual labor to pay his 
board and earn something towards 
next year's expenses. The Medical 
College of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania will receive him in the fall, but 
it has no free scholarships to bestow, 
except on rigorous competitive exami- 
nations, always largely attended, in 
which an Indian would hardly 
stand a chance. 

We have, however, been notified by 
Mr A. B. Upshaw, Acting Commis- 
sioner, that the Indian Department is 
willing to grant to the young man, for 
this purpose, the amount — $167 — set 
apart in the appropriation bill for 1887 
for Indian pupils in other schools than 
those provided for by the government. 
He can add to this the sum of $85, 
which is his yearly portion from his 
tribe. This will pay the fees — $150 
per annum -at the University, and 
clothe him, leaving his board, books, 
and incidental expenses to be met; 
S300 would cover all these. If any one 
feels like contributing in any measure 
to help this young Indian man tcrtielp 
both himself and his people, we shall 
be happy to hear from them. Contri- 
butions may be sent to Gen. S. C. Arm- 
strong for that purpose. We should 
not ask for any help or sympathy for 
him if he were not showing a brave 
spirit of self-help, and if we did not be- 
lieve him fitted by character as well as 
mental ability to become, as he de- 
sires to, a useful medhal .missionary. 



Mr. U. B. Harrison, who was sent out 
by the; Indian Rights Association, this 
summer, to visit some of the North- 
western reservations, has sent back in- 
teresting letters to the Boston Herald. 
He-is impressed at once with the pov- 
erty of the soil on a great part of the 
Indians' land, and the exaggerated 
notions of its fertility that prevail at 
the West as well as the East. " Many 
of the settlers think that whatever 
hardships they endure result from the 
fact that they are excluded from these 
lands, and that they would soon be 
rich if allowed to settle on them. This 
restless hunger will not be satiated as 
long as any kind of a reservation exists, 
but is certain to be a more and more 
potent .influence in public sentiment 
and legislation. Yet the fact is that 
the land is no better than that they 
now occupy, much of it not as good." 

Mr. Harrison has had practical «Jt-' 
perience in farming, and has studied 
agricultural and social conditions in 
more than thirty States and Territo- 
ries. He has the reputation of being a 
close observer, and his words have, 
therefore, weight. 

Of the Pine Ridge and Rosebud re- 
serves he says: "Seven-eighths of the 
entire territory does not admit of til- 



lage. Upon the most generous esti- Christian 
mate there is probably not more arable 
land on both reserves than would give 
40 acres to each Indian of the present^ 
population. The rest is fit only for 
pasturage, and'much of it is barren, and 
useless as the central desolation of Sa- 
hara. The best of it is not as good as 
that of New Hampshire. There are 
little spots of tolerable land, and very 
big spots that are not tolerable. The 
land will never maintain a population 
at all considerable in proportion to its 
total area. Irrigation is impossible, 
the beds of the streams being too far 
below the surface of the land which is 
to be cultivated. The richest land is 
in narrow strips along the creeks at the 
bottom of deep ravines. The timber 
on them should be improved in variety 
and protected by law. If cleared the 
surface soil would soon wash away and 
the streams fail in summer." The 
Omaha and Winnebago land is the 
richest he has seen. The Santee and 
Yankton reserves have much fairly 
good land, though the largest propor- 
tion is fit only for grazing, and it suf- 
fers from drought. This is true also 
of the Crow Creek reservation. The 
harvests have been seriously injured by 
drought this summer. The Indians 
there are very industrious, and if irri- 
gation were employed, as it could be 
at no great expense, from, the Missis- 
sippi, they could probably soon be 
brought to entire self-support. As it 
is even the white settler^ outside the 
reservation are, in various places, talk- 
ing of applying to Government for ra- 
tions to sustain life. "Many of the 
farmers say they have mortgaged all 
they possess, and are paying interest 
of from 2 to 5 per cent, per month, 
with no hope of getting out of debt. 
Most came from the East on mere ru- 
mor, and in enormous trust in the 
beautiful stories of speculators." 

Many of the white squatters still re- 
main on the Crow Creek reservation. 
He heard the rumor everywhere that 
the Indians threatened to take their 
crops, but the Indians and their officers 
had not heard of it, and he believes it 
was "but the invention of a guilty I spirit of the savage 
conscience." The leading Indians all I little band 
talked very calmly and reasonably on 
the subject, but justly urged that the 
question ought to be settled and their 
rights defined. As Mr. Harrison well 
says: "Civilization is impossible ■ for 
people who may at any time be dispos- 
sessed of their homes. How would the 
people of Massachusetts like to have 
the titles to their homes depend upon 
an executive order or the opinion of an 
Attorney General ? It is time that the 
country should begin to think of some 
things'that require its attention." 

Mr. Harrison speaks very highly of 
the work of Dr. McGillicuddy, the late 
agent at Pine Ridge: "There are 8000 
Indians on that reservation; 676 fami- 
lies have farms. They cultivated L748 
acres last year, raised 10,895 bushels of 
corn, cut 13,000 cords of wood. The 
Indians have the preference over any- 
body else„when laborers are wanted. 
Everybody says they are remarkably 
wall behaved. Last year there were 
only two cases for the courts of the 
county in the population of 8000 In- 
dians. Security for life and property 
seems absolute. The school attend- 
ance is remarkably regular, owing to 
the best compulsory law that has ever 
been devised anywhere." 

From all he has seen of Indian farm- 
ing, Mr. Harrison thinks, "most of the 
Indians work as well as could be ex- 
pected under existing conditions." He 
thinki many are as nearly ready for 
self-sUpport and all the rights of Amer- 
ican citizenship as they ever will be till 
its responsibilities are thrust upon 
them ; that, like the colored people, they 
can only be prepared for citizenship by 
citizenship, though in the process many 
will be sacrificed. He thinks that to 
remove 'their agents without giving 
them the protection of citizenship is to 
cast them again into the tribal condi- 
tion, a step backward instead of for- 
ward. 

Mr. Harrison says that " the feature 
that most impresses an observer in the 
ndian country is the work of the 



teachers, and laborers of every grade 
and function. A student of civiliza- 
tion, in examining the present condi- 
tion of the Indians, is obliged to take 
note of these religious influences and 
achievements, as they constitute one 
of the principal and most effective 
forces at work among the red people." 

The government educational work 
generally, Mr. Harrison finds "fairly 
well done," and he speaks favorably, in 
general, of the spirit of the government 
employees on the seven or eight reser- 
vations he has visited. He criticizes 
sharply, however, the system of direct 
appointment of the subordinates on the 
reservations by theauthorities at Wash- 
ington, characterizing it as "at best an 
inevitable waste of energy," and "emi- 
nently absurd." 



The following statements from Hen- 
ry S. Pancoast Esq., the legal adviser 
of the Indian^ Rights Association, will 
correct, we hope, some of the loose 
thinking that prevails in regard to the 
Indians. 

Eastern Sentiment and Apache 
Criminals— A Correction. 

The value of Mr. Robert M. Evans's spir- 
ited article entitled "The Indian in Ari- 
zona," which appeared in the August num- 
ber tif the Atlantic Monthly, is seriously im- 
paired by its author's fundamental misap- 
prehension of the law. One unfortunate 
enough to share in the " dominant preju- 
dice of the East," might feel inclined to 
file a dissenting opinion to more than one 
assertion put forth by Mr. Evans. Such a 
one might be tempted to remind the advo- 
cate of the immediate execution of Apache 
prisoners, that Capt. Pratt started Carlisle 
school with Indian prisoners of war, or to 
question whether the doubtful expediency 
of sentencing a supposed criminal who is 
not present tospeaic in his own delence can 
redeem its more than doubtful justice. 
"Eastern sentiment" might well wish that 
Mr. Evans had dwelt more on the broken 
faith and easy indifference ol an Eastern 
government, which more than any fancy for 
.agreeable relaxation" goaded the devilish 
Geronimo and his 
)le revenge of blood 
and fire. But all these are matters fairly 
open to discussion, and Mr. Evans is clearly 
right in holding that the settler should be 
protected and the murderer punished with 
a strong hand. If these things were due to 
the absence of law and the condoning of 
Indian crimes by the government, and if 
these two errors were in their turn the re- 
sult of the false and ignorant sentimentality 
of the East, Mr. Evans would stand in no 
need of correction. He is not only wrong 
in assuming that the mass of "Eastern sen- 
timent" desires to shield the Indian crimi 
nal from his proper punishment, but in his 
reckless assertion that 'the Apaches' crimes 
are beyond the reach of our law. It seems 
the more necessary to call attention to these 
mistakes, as in one of them at least, Mr. 
Evans is not alone. The Nation for July 
29, 1886, page 98, speaking with apparent 
approval of Mr. Evans article says that 
" It is in the nature of a protest, not so much 
against the humanitarian sentiment of the 
East as against the condition of affairs 
which results from its ascendancy in the na- 
tional policy. The difficulty ii^ the case 
seems to be that this sentiment^operates 
mainly in a negative way, and is summed 
up in the dictum, "Whatever happens, never 
hurt the poor Indian !" Let us look more 
closely into this "protest." It is first of all 
based on the complaint of the absence of 
law. "There is no law to punish him " (the 
Indian) says Mr. Evans, "even could his 
crimes find him out, for he is a citizen, a 
subject ofa*nation with whom our govern- 
ment has entertained treaty relations, and 
the acknowledgment of the treaty making 
power has always been held to be the most 
complete autonomy of a people," and again, 
"I know an Indian named Chappo, who de- 
liberately killed his own father and receiv- 
ed as the price of this most unnatural crime 
ten cartridges. Both the Indian and the 
crime are well known in Arizona. But there 
is no law to reach such cases." 

Apart from the question as to whether 
the Arizona courts enforce the law, this as- 
sertion is flatly incorrect. There can be no 
doubt that even under the Intercourse Act 
of 1834, the Apache would have been amen- 
able to United States law like other Indians 
for crimes committed against the whites 
within the limits of a Reservation, and 
there can be but little question that under 
the ruling in United States vs. Yellow Sun, 
(1 Dillon Z71.) and other cases, he would 
have been amenable to the local courts for 



crime#committed against the whites out- 
side of the Reservation limits. All doubt 
on this subject, has*, however, been dispelled 
by the recent Act approyed March 3d, 1885, 
which provides that after the date of its 
passage "All Indians committing against 
the person or property of another Indian 
or other person, any of the followingcrrfnes 
— namely, murder, manslaughter, rapel as- 
sault with intent to kill, arson, burglary, 
and larceny, within any Territory on the 
United States, and eitKer within or without 
an Indian Reservation, shall be subject 
therefor to the laws of such Territory re- 
lating to such crimes, and shall be tried 
" in .the same 



ns charged 
nes, respect- 
:reby given 
nd all such 



therefor 

manner and shall be subject 
penalties as are all other pc-rs 
with the commission of such cr: 
ively; and the said courts are 1 
jurisdiction in all such cases; 
Indians committing any of the above crimes 
against the person or propery of another In 
dian or other person within the boundaries 
of a State of the United States, and within 
the limits of any Indian Reservation, shall 
be subject to the same laws, tried in the 
same courts and in the same manner, and 
subject to the same penalties as are all other 
persons committing any .of the above 
crimes within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Uuited States."— (23rd Statute at large. 



the criminal remains unpunished, the 
fault lies not in the absence of law, nor in 
the influence of a mistaken sentiment, but 
In the defective execution of the law by the 
Arizona court. This/law has been in force 
over a year; it has befen tested in the courts, 
and I know o*f at least one Indian who has 
been convicted undef it. It seems to fur- 
nish, at least to some extent, the remedy 
which Mr. Evans so earnestly calls for. It 
is but fair lo add that the subjection of the 
Indian- to the legal punishment for his 
crimes has been accomplished by those im- 
practical sentimentalists who share in the- 
"dominant prejudices of the East. 

, H.S. P 

Correspondence. , 
Oa/te, Hughes Co., Dakota, June 14, '86. 

Only a few years ago the Titon tribe of 
the Dakota Indians were a wild race, know- 
ing nothing of books and caring nothing for. 
these things, fully content with their own 
manner of Jiving. Their houses were tents 
made of the buffalo skin well tanned, with 
the fur left on and the flesh side handsome- 
ly trimmed with porcupine quills, or paint- 
ed with figures which told the history of 
the head of the family and his ancestors. 
The deer skin well tanned, made their cloth- 
ing in summer and in winter the buffalo robe 
was also used. Voccasins were made from the 
same material, and though the Dakotasarea 
bareheaded race, yet we never see them 1 
with bare feet. Their food was buffalo 
meat and venison and tipsina or wild tur- 
nips, and corn. These were all dried to 
store away until needed and every woman, 
must be taught the art. A young girl's first 
accomplishment was to be able to embroi- 
derer gown or moccasins or robe with 
the porcupine quills, which were highly col- 
ored with roots, leaves, and colored earth. 
Their food was cooked in kettles made from 
the buffalo skin which Was taken while 
green and put over a stone the size of the 
kettle wanted, and when dried retained the 
shape. Water was put into it and the meat, 
corn and turnips sometimes altogether, and 
a hot stone put in to make the water boil. 
The stone was removed as fast as it cooled 
and another hot one put in, so the cooking 
was accomplished, and they always like their 
food well cooked too. The food was served 
from the kettles in wooden dishes carved 
from the knots of trees and was eaten with 
a common horn spoon; - The women's work ¥ 
was to dress the skins, make the clothing, 
get the wood and water and do the cook- 
ing, but the men's work was fully as hard. 
They guarded the house, planned all hunts 
and marches, killed the game, and so, sup- 
plied the family provisions and clothing. 
Their rude, uncultivated lives were not 
without reward. They had good health, 
and doubtless many h>ppy days, although 
their many old superstitions caused much 
mental and physical suffering. 

Now how changed ! Even if we would 
let them retain the old simple life which 
may seem full of poetry, it would be impos- 
sible. Our civilization has already broken 
the spell. The white man's gun has laid 
low the Dakotas' means of subsistance. Now 
instead of the thick warm tent made from 
the well dressed buffalo robe, his home is a 
tent made from cloth which will not keep 
out the rain and snow. His clothing, half 
civilized, half savage, does not protect his 
body from the cold, and government ra- 
tions are far from being sufficient io support 
his physical needs. So, with starved bodies 
they fail to find any spiritual satisfaction in 
their old worship of the many gods and are 
drifting away of their own accord from their 
old beliefs. We must turn their beclouded 
lives into the way of light if we would not 
have the race go out in darkness. 
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Our school at Oahe is trying in a small 
way to catch up the threads ofsome of these 
lives and weave them into a beautiful gar- 
ment that shall cover the nakedness of the 
body laid bare to the world by the rapid de- 
cay of the old time garment of fear, super- 
■ stition and ignorance. Here the mission- 
aries are trying to please God and satisfy 
the hearts of the Indians' lriends, by giving 
to these girls and boys a knowledge of our 
best civilization. The girls in this school 
range from five years old to eighteen years 
ofage; boys from five to teaJ The girls are 
taught to sew and I have been surprised to 



seemtle ones not more than seven years 
old, hemming and stitching beautifully; the 
olde. girls make their enure garments and 
do it well, while the wholesome bread baked 



OO It wen, wnuc lire ----- 

by these girls, some of whom are not more 
than ten years old. shows that the time will 
come when there will be good happy house- 
keepers among the people. They scrub the 
floors, clean the windows and do their own 
washing and mending. The mending is 
carefully done by the girls themselves when 
the clothes are taken from the wash. The 
chattering in English will not fail to remind 
one of the difficulties under which these 
children labor. It is no small thing to ac- 
quire a new tongue, as some of us know, 
and I saw girls who had only commenced 
English three years ago. working problems 
in interest and reciting page alter page of 
history in fair English The homes are 
feeling the influence of the lessons taught 
in school. We find fathers building houses 
of logs in order to make the children con- 
tent to stay at home when they return from 
the school. Mothers make quilts of bright 
bits of calico and curtains of scarlet or blue 
for the windows, and so our little ones 
leave a home where there is nosign of home 
comfort and often return to a Home that 
has much to make their lives more pleasant. 
While the teachers are laboring in season 
and out of season for the training of the 
children the missionaries fare laboring also 
in the homes. It is this faithful work in 
the homes that has made our boarding 
schools possible. A Dakota Bible in a fam- 
ily, and one to read it. inspires the heart 
with a desire for more knowledge of books, 
■ and the result is that the Dakota scholar is 
not content with his small library but learns 
English that the white man's books may 
longer be sealed to him. These little ones 
some of those of whom Jesus spoke when He 
said, "Suffer them to come unto Me In 
the past, we. as a nation, have not only done 
nothing to save this race, but we ha™ real- 
Iv not been willing even to "Suffer them to 
come into the light. This school at Oahe 
was built by personal work. We saw and 
felt the need of home training in this 
school and the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation could not supply the means sc 1 we 
made effort and finally raised the money to 
out up the building. 

We cannot now buy furniture any more 
rapidly than the money comes, for we have 
resolved not to create a debt. The win- 
dows are still wholly curtainlcssy the walls 
are bare, and there is only such furniture as 
is absolutely necessary to keep the students 
there We need a thousand dollars now to 
put in the needed furniture before school 
opens in the fall. Whatever lis done for 
Oahe is done for the. Dakota in his home 
as well as for the pupils '"'he schools It 
is done for America as well as for the dear 
friends in the East who have done so much 

foriU5 ' Mary C.C. Collins, 

Oahe, Hughes Co., Dakota. 
Mrs Granger, "Old South Church. Boston, 
will receive donations to this object. 

New Arrivals. 
' Mr McDowell arrived at Hampton, Aug. 
iqth, with the new party of Indian students 
# from Standing Rock, Dakota, as follows : 
Makcan?or Antoine de Rockbrain. aged 
is— half breed. . 
Matc-hasina, or James Bear Robe, aged 

"Vato-maza, or Jerome Iron Bear, aged 12. 
Itazipa, or Claude Bow, aged.23, 
Aguaniyanke, or Running-with, aged 23 
Sunka-sda or Joseph Re* Horse, aged 18. 
Cetan, or Martin Hawk, aged 22. 
Nonpa-opi, or Shot-Twice, aged 19. 
Hupan, or Elk, aged 20. 
Heraka-peta, orCassimir Fire Elk, aged 



be the case with some of the preeenl party 
the students themselveJ, after awhile, prefei 
a more euphonious or civilized one. In, 
spite of their more than usually aboriginal 
names at present, they all looked very civil/ 
ized, in full citizen's dress, and with hair 
neatly cut. The party seems Indeed, with rew 
exceptions, a very good one in all respects. 
The report of their examination by our resi- 
dent' physician is given below, as usual. 
Four can speak English, more or less; two 
quite well. Claude Bow, who is a cripple, 
has been at school for seven years, and 
comes to be qualified for a teacher. He 
brought his books with him, and studied on 

th Cetan, or Martin Hawk, showed some 
genius in the same direction, gathering the 
boys about him every evening on the cars to 
teach them English words, and to count to 
one hundred. The girl who speaks English 
is a sister of a Hampton girl who is now 
teaching on the reservation, She was a 
bright scholar in the government boarding 
school, and a mainstay in the housekeeping 
department. She was parted with regret- 
fully by her teachers, for her own good. 

One of the girls had been at Mr. Riggs s 
school at Oahe, but the attractions of home 
so near proved too much for her, and it was 
thought best to send her further from them. 

Two others, daughters of Chief Cross- 
Bear, attended a reservation day school, 
taught by a Hampton girl and her husband. 
They walked five miles to school, and never 
missed a day all last winter 

Mr McDowell says that all were cheerful, 
observant, and ready to take in all they saw 
on their journey, and were unusually ready 
talk with those who were, as usual, anx- 
ious to, interview them. Indian etiquette of 
nil admirari was proof, however, against 
all its-succession of novelties and wonders, 
until on their way to the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, they almost flew out of the street 
-car in their astonishment and delight at the 
sight of a goat carriage, driven by a. small 
boV The ice thus broken they allowed 
themselves exclamations of Tanka > 1 anka. 
• Big! Big!" at the, bird's eye view Irom 
the top of the dome. 

They seem remarkably cheerful and happy 
in their new surroundings. The boys have 
been assigned, according to their preference- 
and prospects at the agency, to variou 
trades. Their spirit seems very earnest an. 



for vacation. He was also greatly struck 
there with the advancement of the people, 
who, with the exception of a small issue of 
clothing and rations for the aged and sick, 
are sell-supporting. The new agent here. 
Mr. Hill, has the advantage, like Dr. Mc- 
Chesney, of long residence on the place. 
He was very pleasantly impressed with him. 
and also with Maj. Anderson, the new agent 
It Crow Creek, but had little opportunity 
to converse with the latter, who was occu- 
pied with the visit of the Inspector. In re- 
gard to the mechanical industries, the chiei 
point to notice at Crow Creek, as at other 
agencies, was that blacksmithing and wheel- 
wrighting are of first importance, then car- 
pentering, then harness-making and shoe- 
making. There are good opportunities for 
1. „ » fV,,. fir-.-r riircc rraries. and a new 
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Psicawin, or Fannie Cross Bear, aged 17- 
Takiniwin, or Catherine Cross Bear, aged 



' 4 Susbecduta. or Julia Kathleen, aged 21. 
Wanbeli, or Annie Eagle, aged 16. 
Zintkana, or Bird, aged 17. 
Tawahintka. or Mary Currier aged 18 
Tacankuyuskipi (Happy Road), or Bibi- 

M Ta^M d Her Red Cane, aged ,4. 

Lucffco Ears, aged i.S-balfJ breed. 

Witansnaniwin, or Virgin, aged 21. 

We give the name, as they come to us. 
It is not the custom at Hampton to 
change them, unlew. a. may seem likely to 



The intense heal which surprises the in- 
experienced traveller in Dakota in tne early 
summer, and makes him think there must 
be a North Torrid Zone, was even mure un- 
mitigated than usual this summer, the mer- 
cury reaching 117 in the shade outdoors and 
104 within. In such temperature it was im- 
possible to go about much, and Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, consequently, saw fewer of our re- 
turned students than he had hoped to. He 
heard, however, good accounts of many, and 
saw some industriously working in the snops 
at Crow Creek and Standing Rock. 

•Mr McDowell further reports that, in 
spite of the heat and some delays, he had a 
comfortable trip, and is greatl y indebted to 
the courteous assistance of.Mr.Allen.Mr.r'er- 
cy Smith and Mr. Jaycox, passenger agents 
of the B. & O., C M.. & St. Paul, and C. & 
N W roads ; and also to other officials, and 
to' some of his fellow passengers. The slu- 
I dents gave him no trouble. The four par- 
ties that, on account of the arrangement ot 
tickets, had to branch off from him atChi- 
I cago for Mandan, Yankton, Lower Brule, | 
and Omaha, and those of their number put 
in charge, departed ifi dignified good order, 
and all arrived in safety at their destination. 
The baby travellers of the party behaved 
as well as babies could, and every girl was 
ambitious to relieve their natural guardians 
of part of their care. As his party caught 
their first sight of the Missouri from the win- 
dows of the train approaching Pierre, their 
delight rose to excitement, and when they 
crossed in skiffs from Fort Bennett to Chey- 
enne River agency, tin cups flashed and 
splashed for a first sweet draught from the 
B> Muddy. At Cheyenne River he was 
pleased with his inspection of the pleasant 
school building of the Episcopal mission, 
and his interview with its superintendents, 
Mr and Mrs. Kinney, who inquired with 
interest concerning the pupils at Hampton 
and the industrial training, of which he was 
just the man to tell them. The sister of 
one of our Hampton boys is doing finely in 
Mrs. Kinney's school, is assistant house- 
keeper, and has $300 in the bank. Dr. Mc- 
Chesney, the new agent, had already made 
two trips over the whole reservation. For 
vears post surgeon before he was agent, he 
L 1 fy.„, mirV, tha nlace and shows real 
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work at the first three trades, and 
shop was to be built and, the new school 
house to be again enlarged. 

The mail wagon from Chamberlain to 
Crow Creek is run byi Dont- Know-How, 
Mr D K How," as he prefers to be styled, 
•ho once sent two daughters to Hampton. 
Though somewhat old. he is a "rustler, in 
the expressive dialect of the Plains. An- 
other one ••Badger." drove Mr. McDowell 
to Highmore to take the train toward Man- 
dan, and they had a run of ten miles before 
a prairie fire. Mr. McDowell was impressed 
with the beauty of the country he passed 
through on the " Jim River Road," and with 
the interest and admiration expressed by 
many in the neighborhood of Standing 
Rock, for the\great work Major McLaugh- | 
lin has accomplished there. The people of | 
La Grace, a town on the east shore of the 
Missouri, twenty miles below Standing 
Rock, last July invited Rosa Bearface— the 
Hampton girl, whose school at Standing 
Rock drew enthusiasm from the Ho man 
Committee, and was called to their remem- 
brance in Congress last winter-to read the 
Declaration of Independence at their cele- 
bration of the Fourth. She went and "read 
it beautifully," they said, and with an accom- 
panying party of Indians had a most cordial 
reception and entertainment. 

A distinguished canddate for admission 
to Hampton was Chief R™-i n : the.Face a 
prominent Chief of Silting Bull s band. He 
has been trying hard to get an education, 
has learned to write, and followed Mr. Mc- 
Dowell about urging him to take him, but 
age and other considerations obliged 
McD. to decline the honor. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell visited Antelope's. Longfeather s, 1 
and Sitting Bull's camps, or farming neigh- | 
hoods rather, and others, and was greatly 
pleased with the condition of all. On the 
way up to Bismark, on the General 1 erry. 
with its genial Captain Woolfolk he had a , 
pleasant interview with Mr. and Mrs. bwilt, 
whose long and noble work in St. Stephen s 
Episcopal mission, above Cheyenne River, 
has had telling effect on the Indians of that 

re< T he exceptional heat of the summer had 
had disastrous effects on the crops every- 
where. At Cheyenne River,_ Mr. Kinney s 
school bovs were cutting oats as hay, not a 
head filled yittt grain in all sixty-five acres. 
He saw hundreds of acres of wheat that 
would never be cut. At Standing Rpck a 
hailstorm on the 3d of July had finished up 
what the drought had left on a path of six 
miles in width. Mr. McDowell thinks the 
Indians in general, that he has seen, work 
remarkably well under all their discourage- 
ments and disadvantages. 



L'famSiar with the place and shows real 
interest in the Indians. At Fort Sully Mr. 
McDowell had a pleasant visit with Lieut 
Geo Le Roy Brown, former commandant at 
Hampton, who had been transferred from 
Fort Lincoln with promotion to the position 
of Regimental Quarter Master. 

AtHantee Mr. McDowell had a most in- 
teresting visit to Rev. Alfred Riggss fine 
School in summer session for the seventy 
pupils who live too far away to return home 



MEDICAL REPORT. 

Hampton, Va., Aug. 23. > 886 - 
General S. C. Armstrong :— 

Dear Sir:— The party of twenty Indians, 
which arrived Aug. 19th. was examined by 
e on the day following their arrival. 
The ten girls passed a favorable examina- 
tion Two have had scrofulous enlarge- 
ment of the cervical glands; One of these has 
incipient phthisis, and will require constant 
care if she remains. Two arc some- 
what delicate in appearance, but without 
evidence of present disease. 

Eight of the boys are well developed and 
robust in appearance. One, who is apparent- 
ly sound in every other respect, is lame from 
an injury received when eleven years of age 
but will be able to fill his place in one of 
the industries. Two have unsound lungs. 
In one case the local disease is of such con- 
siderable extent as to suggest a grave 
prognosis. The other case is less marked, 
but both boys should be returned with the 
next party. One of them confessed that 
his desire to come to this school was so great 
that he used what means he could to de- 
ceive in his health examination at) home. It is 
a matter for profound regret that, any who 
are feeble or otherwise ' n »P« l ' taled ;* f h °"L d 
be sent from home to fill the places of oth- 
ers who could make future use of their in- 
struction. 

Your, respectfully, 

M. M. Waldron. M. D. 



From an Indian Graduate. /. 

Genoa. Nebraska. Aug. 20. 1886. 
Gen. S. C' Armstrong. 

Dear Sir:— I am going to write a letter to 
you this morning just to tell y?u of myself, 
and how I have been getting along since I 
returned home. I kept house for my sisters 
and father since I came home until Februa- 
ry. I accompanied one of my sisters to this 
school. I have beenUrying to do oly level 
best since I have beenhome. and have suc- 
ceeded in keeping my good name. II have 
tried since I have come home to teach, and 
I cannot, for there is not a vacant place 
anywhere. At my home there was a va- 
cancy, so applied for the place, and I had 
an answer last evening from the Depart- 
ment, telling me that the place was already 
filled by an Indian girl, so you see I always 
strive for positions and fail to obtain them, 
lam not discouraged though, for I am de- 
termined to keep my good name till I die. 
I have worked here like every other pupil, 
and since July I have helped the head clerk 
in doing the clerical work. I enjoy my work 

very much. General, this is a good Indian ^ 

school. The Superintendent is a good 
young man. and shows a great deal of inter- 
est in all of us, and has improved every- 
thing since he took charge last September. 
The children have improved to a great ex- 
tent since I came here. There are over one 
hundred and fifty pupils here from Dakota, 
and Nebraska; tribes represented are Omaha, 
Winnebago, Arickaree, Mandan. and Paw- 
nee. The boys work all day now some, and 
they are going to get double pay, the girls 
I the same. If you could walk in any Sunday 
morning you wouKl see over one hundred 
I and fifty Indian /children dressed in their 
Sunday clothes. /neatly and clean, and be- 
having as well afe any white children. Every 
1 Sunday morniijg we have service, and in 
I school time we had different Sunday school 
I classes. I taught the little children ; all can 
! say the ten commandments and part of the 
j church catechism. They are bright and 
grow more intelligent every day. 1 am very 
1 proud to tell you. One. of the old Hamp- 
' ton boys is here (Kawhat), a Mandan, but 
i he is called Thomas Suckly now. He is 
j doing very well, and speaks English very 

nicely. \ 

The front yard of our building is fixed 
very nicely, a flagstaff in the centre and a 
U S. flag is waving here; it is a new one 
too. Each tribe planted a tree last Arbor 
Day, and they are doing nicely— a boyfrom 
each tribe, I mean to say. The Children 
have swings, see-saws, ball playing, and 
many other out-of-door games, which are 
enjoyed by us all. It is vacation now, and 
much repairing is going on, and we expect 
to have a new building, which will add to 
the looks and improvement to the school. 
The girls, I must say, are very good ; they 
keep the rooms, hall and kitchen clean, and 
you would hear their clear voices ringing 
while in their large sewing-room, if you 
walked in any morning. They do all Itinds 
of house-work ; even the little ones have 
charge of rooms, and keep them very neat- 
ly. They keep their clothes looking neatly 
and their bureaus, and I think Hampton 
girls would say so too if they saw the dor- 
matories here. 

The teachers are earnest workers; our 
Matron is very good to us. and also the 
teachers in the school room. One of the 
teachers, Misi Chandler, sings for us always. 
Miss Parton has charge of the sewing room. 
We tease her 'lots of times, but she is so 
good-natured that she is much missed by all 
of the girls since she went away for her va- 
cation. Mrs. Cruger has charge of the hos- 
pitals ; very kind to all, and always has 
something good for us if we go to her room I 
All are good and earnest workers, and I 
know this school will - be one of the best 
schools in this country some of these days. 
The, boys don't smoke any more ; all behave 
like\entlemen, and they work on the farm, 
carpenter shop, shoe shop, and blacksmith 
shop in the town ; all are learning something 
every day. An Episcopal minister holds 
service here every month. I close with 
good wishes to you all at Hampton. 
Yours very respectfully, 

Julia J. St. Cyr. . 



One of our returned Indian girls writes 
from the West : "General, will you take my 
sister and my little brother into your school ? 
Both are healthy and will be helpful. If you 
can take them I'll bring them, paying my 
way, if you can get transportation for them: 



DMTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore, 

bee. to inform the residents of Hampton 
and vicinity that he has resumed the brac- 
tice of hi. profession in Hampton. Office 
on King Street, opposite Barnes' Hotel. 



Sep tember 1886. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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Report from the Omahaa. 



told Mr. La Flesche that the western poc- 
, lion of the reservation, which is open to 
educated and | sale. j s -spoiled because the Indians atHfr 
cated near it. ' They did not complain of 
them, however, except as non-taxpayers, who 
could not help support day schools. Culti- 



Mr. Frank La Flesche, 
intelligent young man of the Omaha tribe, 
a brother of Bright Eyes, and for the last 
five years a cleric in the Indian Bureau at 
Washington, spent a day at Hampton re- 
cently, and brought the latest reports from 
the reservation, which he has just visited. 
There are lioo Oman as. all of whom are 
now settled on their lands in severalty with 
good titles— secured, as will be remem- 
bered, through Miss Alice Fletcher's un- 
tiring exertions. These are made inaliena- 
ble for 25 years, giving heads of families 160 
acres, and single persons over eighteen 80 
acres, under eighteen 40 acres each. Mr. 
La Flesche says the patents were received in 
July, and the people now feel encouraged to 
go ahead. 

He savs the crops have been somewhat 
injured by a severe drought of six weeks, 
but are moderately good, and, taking the 
whole of the reservation, compare favorably 
with those of the white farmers around it. 
There were a few. who did not work, but lay 
around hoping to be appointed as council- 
men 'or policemen. There are still nine 
councilmen allowed, who appoint their own 
successors, and are confirmed by the agent. 
He thinks this a relic of barbarism which 
ought to be done away with at once. It j doing well 
keeps up a show of the old chiefs' power, to ! ma ny other 
no purpose but to deceive the people and 
divert them from work and a sense of their 
real status under the law. The councils 
spend their time in idle feasting and talk, in 
which the lazy and non-progressive join to __ 

electioneer for appointments. Their de- | graduated at Hampton last year, and will 
crees are not recognized, they have no real return East to study medicine in the fall, 



vated land in the neighborhood sells up to 
$30 an acre; uncultivated from S3 to $12. 
The Indian land will probably bring $9. 

A Presbyterian mission has been estab- 
lished there for thirty years. Mr. La Flesche 
went to the mission school himself when a 
boy, and regrets that it is now confined to 
girls alone. He speaks highly of Mrs. Wade, 
the teacher, and the missionary, Mr. Cop- 
ley, who has now. however, removed to the 
less progressive part of the reservation, 
where he started a night school, but the 
young Indians got tired of it. A night 
school is considered a severe test of char- 
acter at Hampton. He hopes he will not 
be discouraged there. He did not see the 
government boarding and industrial school 
in session. ♦ 

Mr. La Flesche brings a good report of 
most of the students returned from Hamp- 
ton, especially the two young Indian fami- 
lies, who have built houses with money 
loaned by Eastern friends of Hampt 
Philip Stabler ' 
Flesche's ' 



Friday, at noon, and came away the fol- 
lowing Saturday morning. 

It was with a feeling of regret that I left 
the little flock of children that I had come 
to kqow and to teach. Although teaching 
was not a very agreeable occupation to me, 
still I would have been willing to continue 
to teach for some time to come. 

I had twenty very bright Indians in my 
school, the average age being eight years. 
They were very anxious to learn, and all 
seemed to take a delight in coming into 

the school-room to study and recite. They 

were not very far advanced in studies; and, | one else 



of ( 



The Earthquake. 

An observer seated in a corner room on 
the fourth floor of Virginia Hall, thus de- 
scribes her experience of the recent earth- 
quake : 

" I was sitting in a rocking chair,reading 
aloud, when suddenly I felt my chaijf slightly 
shaken, with a sensation of something stn-" 
king the rocker. The feeling instantly re- 
called that of the earthquake of t+o years 
ago. as I had felt it in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, and I was on the point of speaking of 
it when I felt it again more slightly, and, no 
' the room seeming to notice it, I 



, children of their age were not ex- concluded that I had rocked over some- 



pected to be. To those who had never be- th 
lore attended school, everything was en- 
tirely new to them. People who have been 
accustomed to live in civilized society, and 
have never had occasion to change their 
mode of living, cannot conceive what a 
very difficult thing it is to change from a 
nomadic and idle life to a life which causes 
them to stir and put energy into each day's 
duties. But these children, when they en- 
ter School , are changing from a life which 
they have learned to love to a life that is 
new and strange to them. They, as a gen- 
era! thing, do not at first make very rapid 



nequality of the floor, and 
want on reading, with only a moment's 
pause. I hadn't read through another par- 
agraph when the whole room seemed in 
motion, windows rattling and the floor heav- 
ing and rocking. We all sprang at once to 
our feet, with the one thought that the walls 
would fall in another moment. Out into 
the corridor we ran — then the thought of 
others forced us into a moment's delibera- 
tiDn. "Shall we call the girls?" "The 
shock has passed. A paoic might be worse 
than an earthquake." Lights were out; 



abler is living in his. Noah La j progress— hot because they are not willing 
is nearly completed, and both are lo study, but because they have disadvan- 
1. Their influence is good, and tages. the greatest of which Is the English 



pies want to come to school. 

La Flesche's own father, oneof the most 
progressive of the Omahas. has a nice frame 
house of four rooms, worth $800, and a farm 
with 1 10 acres under cultivation and 50 in 
hay. *■ Hfs two daughters— one of whom 



authority, and are not needed. 

The same Act of Congress which in 1882 
gave the Omahas (heir patents, gave them 
all the rights of citizens except the suffrage. 
They can appeal to the courts of the county 
and State, can^sue and be sued for any in- 
juries either between Indians and Indians 
or Indians and whites. It will take some 
little while, for all to appreciate the fact, but 
Mr. La Flesche thinks " it needs only one or 
two lawsuits to straighten out things," and 
show them where they stand. "One case of 
assault tried, and the offender punished ac- 
cording to the laws of the State, would make 
a good impression." A complaint is about 
to be carried before the courts in this way, 
instead of to the council, and it will have a 
good effect. Mr. La Flesche says that he 
has never heard of any annoyance resulting 
from the inability to dispose of a portion of 
land on removing to another part of the 
reservation at marriage. There is no ob- 
stacle to employing another Indian to cul- 
tivate one's land. Mr. La Flesche has his 
own eighty acres thus cared for, but intends 
to settle on it some day. He says it is ra- 
ther unfortunate that the least progressive 
of the tribe are chiefly settled on the part of 
the reservation most likely to bji entered 
first by visitors. About. a third are not pro- 
gressive. The rest, though not all. have 
accepted Christianity, are trying to advance, 
and want to educate their children. 

They have received no rations lor about 
twenty years. The annual receipts of mo- 
ney resulting from former sales of land had 
dwindled to two or three dollars apiece, but 
for the last two years have risen to $7, since 
the dropping of all government employees 
but the agent. The present Secretary and 
Commissioner favored giving them the prin- 
cipal in two payments of $45,000, but Con- 
gress has taken no action on it as yet. Mr. 
LaFlesche does not think that any stopped 
work in expectation of this. Some went in 
' ddbt, but bought agricultural implements 
and horses, 

He agrees with Mr. Harrison, that a good 
agent should be retained to encourage and 
guide them, and teach them the laws and 
their duties under them. They ha.ve an 
agent who resides on the Winnebago reser- 
vation adjoining, and visits them about once 
in two months. As for other employees, he 
thinks they are not needed, and it is better 
that they should learn self-dependence. 

BLicksmithing and - carpentering can be 
.done in the neighboring towns, or some 
could set up shops of their own, and will do 
so when there is no more hope of being em- 
ployed by government at salaries of $300 or 
§500. Policemen also have been dropped 
for some months, and are no more needed, 
as all arrests can and should be made by' 
the regular county officers. 

There are good physicians in the towns 
around, who respond to any call, and are 
better than many agency doctors.^ The 
towns of Decatur, Bancroft, and Feuder. 
are right on the edge of the reservation, and 
Lyons is but five miles away. The Indian 
do much trading there, selling grain and 
vegetables. Some few get cheated, ^bbt 
most have learned to,, hold their own. 
White farmers also are settled close around 
them. The white people generally are kind 
and pleasant. Some doubtless covet the 
land, which is very good, though, like prai- 
rie land generally, hard to break, Some 



the other returning to graduate at Hamp- 
ton — have worked in the hay field to help 
their father this summer. Mr. La Flesche 
thinks his sister 'will have a great field of 
usefulness as a physician, especially in in- 
structing the women of her tribe in the laws 
of health. • , 

The people are poor; the majority, he 
thinks, live chiefly on corn and vegetables, 
with meat but once a week, mostly pork, 
which they have learned to like. They 
drink coffee, but don't like milk, and don't 
know how to make butter. Those who are 
well off have chickens and eat eggs. He 
thinks many of the white settlers around 
have meat not more than twice a week. 

Mr. La Flesche thinks highly of the agent 
elect. Gen. Holman. of Nebraska, whose ap- 
pointment has lately been confirmed. He 
thinks that while there has been hardly 
time for the effects of the changed condi- 
tions to be seen, and some friction is natu- 
ral at first, and some difficulty for the old 
people to conform to the new order, the 
chances for the young people are good, and 
the outlook generally very hopeful. The 
crownjng privilege of citizenship, the suf- 
frage, should follow, the sooner the better 
perhaps for their final security on their land 
though at present, naturally, the majority of 
the, Indians are indifferent to it, and the 
number of possible voters is too small 
cared for much probably by the State. 



__ they are required to learn. I 

found~°them willing to learn anything, 
whether the thing to be learned was in the 
school-room, in the field, or in the house. 
The school buildings are situated at the 



ig: 

the Doctor to look after her patients. As 
we reached the first floor a third shock 
came, little more than a vibrant tremble, 
i the end of the wave. vVe found a group 
sf teachers gathered on the porch recount- 
_ng their various experiences. Only one 
Sac and Fox Agency. The name generally | distinguished herself as not having felt any- 
applied to this school is ' The Manual La- j thing though stinding by her bureau "quite 



Our friends will be interested in the 
following letter from the Hampton In- 
dian graduate, and would-be medical 
student whose case is presented in an- 
other column. It was published in the 
Christian Register, and is sent us by the 
lady to whom it was addressed, who 
fills the office of correspondent to 
Hampton graduates: 

"I am very glad to hear from you, and to 
read the words of encouragement contain- 
ed in your letter and circular. I feel that 
such words are needful to me in my new 
undertaking. 

It is natural, of course, for one to feel 
lonely on first arrival among strangers. I 
had such feelings; and it seemed as though 
I was truly alone, being so far from home, 
but am glad to say not very far from friends. 

I have been too busily engaged with my 
studies, which are. this term Xatin, French, 
and geology, to allow myself to indulge too 
freely in lonely and cast-down thoughts. 

Last June on finishing the course at 
Hampton, I returned to my home in the 
Indian Territory, where four months were 
spent very pleasantly among friends and 
in teaching the school at the Agency. I 
considered myself very fortunate in obtain- 
ing the position, because many returned 
Indian students from Hampton are not 
able to obtain employment of anjr sort and 
are at last forced to return to; their old cus- 
toms and ways, in orderth'at they may not 
suffer from want. I am glad to say that all 
the boys from my Agency who attended 
school at Hampton are doing very well, ex- 
cept two. They are not wholly lost, 

My term of school was of short duration, 
only lasting two months. A» I had to leave 
on short notice for the East, I closed school 



bb'r Boarding School." It is capable of 
comodating some forty or forty-five stu- 
dents. It is a brick structure, and really 
never was a fit building for a school. The 
government employed men to build it, and 
they did not care to do a very good job. 
The money was all they worked for, and 
they got it, with very little substantial work. 
Some little distance from the main building 
stands the school-house, made of brick also. 
It is capable of seating forty or forty-five 
scholars, and is very well furnished inside 
with blackboards, maps, tables, and other 
small things necessary for a school-room. 
It is well ventilated and has plenty of light. 
Considering all these things I thought my- 
self very fortunate in being so blessed with 
such favorable surroundings, when so many 
others who go out from Hampton find only 
small huts in which to teach. There is a 
great deal of courage shown in that respect 
among the colored gradutaes of Hampton. 
Notwithstanding their discouraging sur- 
roundings, they go ahead and do the best 
they can. I hope in time, that their efforts 
among their people, as well as our eflorts 
among our people, may prove successful 
and that these two great problems— that of 
the Negro and that of the Indian— may soon 
be solved. And. when the time does come 
when the Indian will not be looked upon 
as one of the despised races, but as a citizen 
sharing the >amc rights as citizens of these 
United States, there will be. I think, a feel- 
ing of pride in many a man's bosom whose 
skin they say. is red. 

My surroundings here are pleasant. My 
' object here is to learn the Latin lan- 
guage, which is necessary in the study of 
medicine. I shall spend one more year 
d by that time I shall have enough 
1 go ahead with my medical studies. 
I expect to return home when my course is 
finished, where I have a splendid chance of 
helping in the great work of doing some 
good for those of my race who need help. 
A good doctor can do a great deal of good 
among such people, and I hope that I may 
be able to do some good for my peop le 
when I return. 

In reply to the question in regard to my 
life before coming to school,, I shall, al- 
though reluctantly, give you a short de- 
scription of it. 

I must say it was not a very profitable 
one. I was what they call a wild and reck- 
less fellow, little thinking or caring w hat 
became of me. My principal occupation 
was herding cattle. — "a cow-boy," as one is 
generally termed who herds cattle, 

Men who come out in the far West and 
follow herding, soon become very wicked 
and reckless. They acquire aN the bad 
habits one can imagine, although the ma- 
jority are honest. Being thrown in such 
society, as my work was among them, I 
soon became like them. 

This kind of life went on for some time , 
and at last I longed for a change. I did not 
think at the time I would change that life 
for a school life; and, when I was first ask - 
ed to come East to school, I was very in - 
dignant. But, by consideration and persua - 
sion, I at last concluded to come. I hav e 
never had cause to regret that step, b e 
cause it was a turning point in ray life; a nd 
now I can see the good, I, hope, with the 
help of the Great Spirit, to continue ,on in 
the good way," 



d called out by hearing othc 
it their rooms. Every one thought of 
church tower, which had been so re- 
tly struck by lightning, but it looked 
very straight and solid, and no one cared 
to make a closer inspection that night. Ol 
•course the boys were out, the highest 
dwellers on the ground first, as from the 
mill tower and top floor of the Academic, 
while the wooden ' cottages'' felt the shock 
less and kept some of their inmates. The' -- " 
Wigwam was deserted of its Indians, but 
though one relieved his feelings in a wild 
chant, all were really very orderly, and 
there was no disturbance on the grounds. 
A good report came back from the few sick 
ones. 'All right, nobody alarmed or ex- 
cited." So we turned back to look again 
after the girls we had left quiet in bed five 
minutes before. Every corridor and stair- 
case was lined with double rows of ghostly 
white-robed figures, solemn and still. Some 
were praying aloud, but all were too really 
frightened to go into hysterics. " I don t 
know where my room is no more than no- 
thin'." piteously exclaimed one, too slightly 
robed for safety. It would have'been cruel 
to command them back to bed, and with 
kind words they were guided back to their 
rooms and encouraged Ho dress sufficiently 
to protect themselves from the cold, and 
then gathered into the girls' sitting room, 
on the first floor, till their nerves were suffi- 
ciently quieted to go back to their rooms, 
all but those on the top floor, who were 
provided for at a lower level. There was, 
fortunately, not a sick girl in the building. 
The Indian girls in Winona Lodge behaved x - 
with still more equanimity. After Western 
thunder Jstorms, hail stones, prairie'fires, 
and cyclones, I suppose a moderate Eastern 
earthquake wouldn't shake one up much. 
The rest of the night passed in quiet, but 
some who sought a more stable resting " f 
place on the first story were heard in the 
morning to make comparisons between 
earthquakes and mosquitoes rather dispar- 
aging to the former." 



With encouraging crop prospects more 
books and Bibles willbe distributed through- 
out the South this summer and fall than for 
many years before. B. F. Johnson & Co., 
the well known publishers of Richmond 
have been expecting and are prepared to 
meet any reasonable demands that may be 
made upon them. Those who have not yet 
made arrangements to work; for them this 
season had better communicate with them 
at once. 



THOMAS 



A.T. Williams & Co. 

Wholesale Grocers 

AND 

Commission Merchants, 

2 »: 4 ROANOKE SQUARE. 

NORFOLK. VA. 6-86. — 
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Missionary Work. 

• VAU«mcTO»v.a«U«rrt .t ih* Eighteenth A "ni«r- 
«™ of SieHuJpton In.tilute, May »olh. .886, by Martm 
widlln. of Philadelphia, Pn. . ... 

What is a missionary ? The title is gen- 
erally applied to one who goes to foreign 
lands, teaching and preaching to the hea- 
then. But We have Tearned here to look 
at it from a broader standpoint. We have 
learned that missionaries arc those wrur 
have at heart the interest of others-those 
who live and work, and are willing to die 
for the uplifting of ignorant, debased, and 
<lown-trodden humanity, whether .t be 
found in foreign lands, in our own town, or 
even in our own household 

And while we are mindful ol the import- 
ance of foreign missions, it seems to us that 
the first dutv of the missionary is at home, 
for if we are not right ourselves, how can 
we expect to show others the right way ? 
And it is in the home that the germ of civ-, 
Htetion is found. Jt was from there that 
Christ started his mission on earth. All the 
influence, that have civilized and Chmtian- 
"ed the world in the past have come di- 
rectly or indirectly from the home, and all 
Ihc influences which are to continue the 
good work must come from the none. 

When parents learn the responsib lily 
that rest s upon them, children will no lon- 
eer crowd the House of Refuge, the jad, 
and the penitentiary, but will fill such 
otacesM Atlanta University. Lincoln, Fiske 
HowaVd Oberlin.Yale and Harvard, and 
,ast but not the least, the Hampton Norma 
and Agricultural Institute. The greatest 
tesson that we are being taught here is tha 
we should live to help those who need our 
help, and are trying to help ^ ems ' lves ; d o( 
There is no place in which the neeo im 
mission work is more apparent than in our 
Southern land, among our own people 
and I might say. in our own immedia e 
ne^hborhood. There are scores of old 
3 e right around us here, who are poor 
infirm-people who are not able to earn 
fheir own\vinV-iUiterate people, who have 
ne!the°r "he cohorts of the body ■ «0r the 
mind Then the country around us is 
thickly dotted with gin-shops, which are 
ru nirg the minds, weakening the morals, 
SB the characters, and blight™ the 
lives of many of the young men, and I am 
sorry to say, not the young alone nor the 

Totter this great home mission field 
there was organized, a few years ago. a 

\r Donnlitc f~hri ( 




iects ol charity show no disposition to beg. 
but are more than grateful for what we do 

•°, 'have not told the half, and on the other 
hand I would not have you understand that 
the majority of our people here are in a 
penniless condition. There are many self- 
sustaining, and some very comfortably situ- 
ated people around us. but it is accord- 
ance with human nature to te selfish, and 
as it has been said, « The great caravan is 
moving on," and there are many of these 
old people who drop behind, are forgotten 
and left to the mercy of charity. 

Since the Local Option Bill has passed 
our Legislative Assembly, our energies are 
all bent on making fight, and. by the help of 
God, carrying our surrounding neighbor- 
hood for no license, and we hope to be able 
to carry our point. . 
When our Southern land shall be thronged 
ith sober, honest, earnest, and industrious 
men of the Negro race— men whose heads, 
hearts, and hands, are educated— with in- 
telligent, virtuous women— women who 
havlsome true purpose at heart-women 
who realize that while men mould bracks 
build houses, and found cities, it is left to 
them to mould character, establish homes, 
and build up society-when our " *>"« n y 
South" shall be thronged with such char- 
acters, then shall we be a people of w horn 
America will not be ashamed. Tl en we 
shall have our homes, then we shall have 
our farms and business establishments. 
Our present trouble will be near at an end. 
prejudice will be on the downward road 
and the sunlight of happiness w. l fall as 
directly upon the American Negro ol the 
South as upon any people of this great land 
' which we live. 




there was uik*ih*^. - — ■■ ' . .■ - r n 
Young People s Christian Association in 
small companies we go out every Sund y 
in various directions, teaching Sunday 
schools visiting cabins, the poorWe and 
the Tail ; establishing Sunday schools and 

nraver meetings in the country around, and lt 15 a pnV aie. cna 
issionary ana temperance societies in the and controlled by 
a erhnni houses. Trustees, with a m 



The H/mpto^ Normal 
Agricultural Institute, 

At fUMPTON ViRcmu.. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG. F.N.GILMAN- 
Principal. Treasurer. 
No. of Colored students. +62 
No. of Indian " "39 

Total 601. 
A little rriore than half are girls ; average 

^its'objecris the practical Christian educa- 
tion of these two races ; especially the train- 
ing of teachers. . . 

: - - private, chartered institution, ownea 
■— - Board of seventeen 



churches and schoo houses. 

The most interesting o! out work to 
is our visits to the cottages and cabins, we 
visit some families who are perhaps more 
destitute than any you have efer seen more 
fgnorant than you can' imagine ■ t makes 
Z?L'. hpart ache to see some ol the poor 
souls i we have visited them in their hunt- 

^TwroT'our teachers went out with me 
one Sunday to see an old man and his wile, 
and found their house surrounded by water 
?o the door. By wading over our shoetops 
we reached the half-tumbled down cabin 
only to learn that the old people had been 
w" hout food for two days, f have more 
Than once found them in rainy weather^ w£h 
«-arcelv a dry place in their house— in snowy 
weath" witfc ?heir beds and floor sprinkled 
with snow, such was the open condition 
^^ne^there was brought to our no- 
tice the case of a family living three or four 
mdes back in the woods, who were more Mg- 
nnrant than one could believe, ine wiie 
nad not been out to the public road for 
twenty years, and a little daughter, ten years 
eld had never been out ol the woods, nor 
«en more than three or four persons beside 
her own family in all her life. 

I had the honor, for it is an honor to help 
the poor, of carrying them a dinner ast 
Christmas, and found them very much im- 
oroved The little girl, instead of crying 
when spoken to. as sfie did one year ago, 
r«med P qu-.te bright, and this Spring has 
Seen attending Sunday school and also the 

* Whilewfmeet with a good deal of oppo- 
sition in our temperance work we have also 
many encouragements. Though many o 
the fathers and older young men turn a deaf 
ear to our earnest pleadings for temperance 
we are winning over to our side the most 
Ipromising Sarf of the families,- the mothers 



Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion. It is aided by the State as an agricul- 
tural school, and the Government pays 
8197.00 apiece annually for 120 Indians, but 
it needs from private charity every year for 
its support, the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. About half oUhis has been given n 
the form of AnnuaT scholarships o( seventy 
dollars a year, wRich pays the tuition or 
cost of education if one who pays In labor 
for board, clothing and books. 

It needs a partial endowment fund. 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 



are asked for that purpose. 

Circulars and general information sent on 
application to the Principal. 



REUTER & MALLORY, 

22 Light Street, 



„ the ti:ottaers 
; able to reach 



promising i-"** - v. 

and little children. 

We feel that if we can | 
and children we shall soon 
th w"taver«»rou g h the blessing 

nTlfing hou el. ™ir several little cab- 
fn, "n<f to reUeve suffering in many other 



"ine of the pie 
work, to me, is, that our most worthy ob- 



DEALERS IN 

WROUGHT IRON PIPE 

FOB STEAM, WATER and Q AS. 
GUI! ASD LE4.THB1 BELTIHG- 
GU M P.VCXIH L\-S U3*ra3S. 
LAUD and MACHINERY OILS, BRASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COOKS, . 
THROTTLE VALVES. 

And all Muds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW- MILLS. 

gy-SEMD tor Price List. 

22 LIGHT ST.. 

BALTIMORE, Md., 



^^SSS^San^olf 

, ^S^^S^^&k by rail direct from 
\ Richmond via »h« Che«peake »nd Oh» R»»a^ an , 
\ T he Hygeta .» our stories in W , re . ^ an d elec- 
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School opens October ist, with pro- 
use of very full attendance. 



The agitation of the Prohibition 
question in the South is likely to have 
results altogether beyond the expecta- 
tions of those who inaugurated it, 
and in its present phase presents a 
particularly interesting study. The 
fact that it is the Negro districts which 
make the best showing for prohibition 
has its bearing not only upon the tem- 
perance question, but upon certain 
economic problems which for some 
years have been a serious feature in 
Southern life. • 

The growing tendency of the Negro 
to spend his own meagre earnings in 
the rum-shop instead of for the sup- 
port of his family, has been made more 
heinous in the sight of his whheweigh- 
bors by the fact that it has been sup- 
plemented by a tendency to make use 
of his neighbor's goods when his own 
proved insufficient to meet the de- [ 
mand upon them, and as the root of j 
the evil lay indirectly in the lempta- I 
tion which the too frequent rum-shop 
offered to his pliable nature, the result 
has been, in the districts which are 
most at the mercy of the colored man, 
to throw the while vote, as a matter of ! 
self defence, wholly in favor of prohi- 
bition. 

The breaking down of party and 
race lines which this necessitates has 
produced a certain cenfusion in the po- 
litical arena which has not yet had 
lime to settle itself, but which is mani- 
festly beyond the power of politicians 
lo control, and this has been increa ed 
by the readiness of the best men of 
both races and all parties, to unite for 
the support of the prohibition idea. 

Again, the, struggles of both parties 
to obtain the Negro vote 'are having 
their effect upon all temperance legis- 
lation, varying, of course, as the local 
conditions vary, but being always and 
everywhere reacted upon by the 
strong feeling which the present agita- 
tion has crystalized into something 
like unity of action. We have seen no 
better illustration of the practical 
shape which things are taking than is 
given in the following letter from 
Jackson, Miss., published in the Voice 
and detailing the incidents of the Prr£ 
hibitiorj campaign in Hinds Co. In 
this county (the most thickly populat- 
ed in Site State) there are three Ne- 
groes to every white, and as therefore 
the colored vote was essential to suc- 
cess, the efforts of both "wet" and 
"dry" factions were unremitting. The 
"wets" fell back upon their trump card 
and tried to persuade the Negroes that 
the success of prohibition was only the 
first step toward their re-enslavement, 
ilie argument being that taking away 
their liberties in one direction could be 
nothing less than the prelude to taking 
them away entirely. How the "dry's" 
met this is best told by themselves and 
goes to show that an extremely lively 
campaign can be carried on without 
the assistance of alcoholic stimulents: 

"In this state of things a convention was 
called at Raymond five days before the elec- 
tion. About ico of the best men in the 
county of all callings and of both races were 
present. After reviewing the situation and 
deploring the race issue thrust upon us, it 
was resolved to meet the crisis, and with 
" terrible earnestness" in the interest of ali 
'he people, it was resolved to carry the 
county. No threat was made, but this grave 



and practically all the colored preachers 
and teachers were on the side of Prohibi- 
tion, as were all the educated colored peo- 
ple except two or three politicians. All 
business was practically suspended, and the 
men and women gave themselves to the 
one thing of carrying the county. The 
people were of one mind and they pressed 
the fight with great vigor and wisdom. Not 
a single act of violence was. perpetrated, but 
the whiskey men were not allowed to ad- 
dress the Negroes anywhere without the 
presence of Prohibitionists. This paralyzed 
them. They were compelled to divide time 
at many places. No attempt was made to 
bieak up their meetings. The stories tele- 
graphed over the country are fabrications. 

No sooner had the Raymond resolutions 
voiced the sentiment of the good people of 
the country than the whiskey leaders quail- 
ed and lost heart. They began to explain, 
deny, and beg. Their following melted 
awav before the simoon of hot indignation 
which their conduct had raised and which 
swept the country as dry as the summer 
threshing-floor. Prohibitionists, on the 
other hand, waxed valiant in tight, and 
pressed their victory till the closing of the 
polls. Never diJ this county witness such 
a scene. In Jackson the women had an all 
day prayer-meeting, and beils were tolled. 
Telegrams were received from other coun- 
ties, saying: "We arc praying for you." The 
whiskey majority in this city, their strong- 
hold, melted down from a boasted 600 to 
308. and they do not claim any interference 
here. Many colored men secretly voted 
"dry." More than an average vote was 
polled in this county, and the majority for 
prohibition in the county was 1,230.'' 
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The 1 Boston Transcript (Rep.) offers 
some very sensible advice to the col- 
ored people of the South, in a recent 
editorial, from which we clip the fol- 
lowing; 

" The sooner the Negroes refuse to play 
the role of professional political martyrs for 
or against anv political party, the sooner 
will the class "stigma be forgotten." "The 
Republican party, long ago, did everything 
for them that law and government can do; 
it can never legislate them into social equal- 
ity. But every black man's or woman's in- 
dividual abilities, character, wealth, and 
accomplishments, will , undoubtedly have 
due recognition here, as in Europe, fifty 
years hence. The key of gold will unlock 
magy a barrier, and with the showing of the 
census statistics there must be a class of 
wealthy colored men arising even in the 
South. We have yet to witness in this 
country the social phenomena that would 
surround a colored millionaire in New York; 
and the effect of two or three generations 
of wealth and culture on a colored family is 
wholly unknown. It will only retard such 
developments to have the colored people 
continually depending on their mass and 
class rather than on individual personal 
manhood." 

Nothing is more noticeable in the 
development of our ex- slave popula- 
tion than the fact to which the last 
sentence quoted above draws atten- 
tion. They have not yet acquired the 
knowledge of social laws which would 
enable them to understand the distinc- 
tions which society makes between in- 
dividuals, or to appreciate the fact that 
these distinctions are based upon a va- 
riety of causes, of which race prejudice 
is only one. It is as yet difficult to 
make them see that society would close 
its doors against all but a small propor- 
tion of their people — even were they 
'to be transformed physically into the 
purest Caucasian type, should they re- 
main otherwise as they are now, viz , 
unequal in all directions to the de- 
mands which society makes upon its 1 
members. They cannot measure them- 
selves by ordinary standards, because 
they are ignorant in regard to them, 
and a first result of this ignorance is, 
unfortunately, to intensify their con- 
viction thatthey are socially prescribed 
solely because they are Negroes. 



As a matter of fact there are proba- 
bly few cultivated people in this coun- 
try who would refuse to receive at their 
tables a colored man or woman who 
in education or culture was fairly their 
equal, and there is no difficulty in 
opening doors when once the right key 
is found. 

It is, as the Transcript says, a ques 
tion of individual development, and it 
will not be long, we believe, before a 
few colored men and women will be 
able to prove their claim to the best 
that society can give, and in their own 
persons and experiences will settle, 
with little or no friction, that "social 
difficulty." 



"The Negro" is the striking title of 
a new monthly magazine just started 
to represent " the best Negro culture, 
and discuss Southern race problems 
from the Freedman's stand point." If 
these purposes are welj carried out, it 
will be an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the literature of the 
Negro question, and we hope it will be 
encouraged. The first number is at- 
tractive in appearance, well printed, 
with good type and paper. Besides 
the editorial introduction and general 
notes, its articles are on characteristics 
of Negro Christianity, institutions de- 
voted to Negro education, the poor 
whites of the South, and a poem re- 
printed from the A. M. Church Review, 
whose title, "AFMERICA," we took 
for a misprint till we discovered it to 
be a new-coined title for the Afric- 
American woman. The verses, by a 
representative of the class, have merit 
and interest; 

" No Jewess, when in Goshen wrb'nged. 
In trusting God e'er firmer stootj 
Than sad Afmcrica, who, through 
The thick'ning of the midnight gloom, . 
Looked steadfast on the North Star true, 
And knew Jehovah held her doom. 
So thus for twice a century. 
She sang the song of jubilee." 

We give the whole poem on another 
page. Some mistakes are only to be 
expected, as counting Hampton In- 
stitute in the list of schools "under 
denominational and State supervision," 
and some extravagance and bitterness, 
as in declaring that " Nashville and 
Atlantic are conspicuous examples of 
Christian malevolence in the matter of 
rival institutions," and arraigning Dr. 
Haygood's book on "Our Brother in 
Black' as "a truculent and vicious apol- 
ogy for race proscription and South- 
ern domination." On the other hand 
we note with pleasure such sound 
thoughts as "Small farms held by con- 
tract for a fixed term of years, or, bet- 
ter still, actual proprietary control, 
with a system of rotary crops and local 
production of all food consumed, will 
do more for the matter of social regen- 
eration than . any other movement." 
"A general diffusion of knowledge of 
the most elementary type is to be pre- 
ferred to. a small number of well- 
trained but isolated individuals." 
" Good normal and industrial training 
schools are an urgent necessity and 
indispensable to Negro education; the 
first imparts a needed literary culture, 
the other creates a respect for work 
without which no people can succeed. 
Industrial education will prove a lead- 
ing factor in Southern regeneration. 
The Negroes are inured to toil as far- 
mers and mechanics, but in neither 
capacity are they trained workmen. 
To educate them to an honest, compe- 
tent, and exact performance of all in- 
dustrial pursuits will be an inestimable 




achievement." In the illustrated arti- 
cle on the " Poor Whites of the South," 
the writer takes fair enjoyment in 
showing that superstition is not all of 
one color, in the description of a poor 
white man's funeral he attended. '"He 
commenced to sink arter dinner time 
yesterday, '"said the sallow-faced wife 
and mother, 'right arter there had 
been a young hoot-owl come and lit on 
that tree in front of the door and hoot- 
ed; and he turns his eye on me and he 
says, 'Melindy, my time hez come; 
thar's the token.' and he never spoke 
naryno ther word ontil he died.'" '"One 
06 the men said in a low tone, 'I 
know'd three week* ago as how thar 
was a-goin' to be a/death in our settle- 
ment, 'case one of (our dogs came in 
whar my wife was a-sittin', and walked 
around and round her cheer three 
times, and then laid down by her feet.'" 



"Blood Thicker than -Water. A 
Few Days Among our Southern 
Neighiiors;"— Bv Henry M. Field, 
D. D. 

Without the "Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton," or the exciting emotions of 
proprietorship of an "American Four- 
in-Hand in Great Britain," Dr. Field 
carries his readers with him on a pleas- 
ant special-car trip through the princi- 
pal Southern States, in company with 
a round half-dozen of capitalists, mer- 
chants, railroad men, oil men and cot- 
ton men, but, as he reassures us, ' what- 
ever they might be in Wall Street— 
whether bulls or bears or ravenous 
wolves, in this latter circle, very quiet 
gentlemen, each disposed to add to 
the happiness of all." 

The New York-Southerner "Cotton 
King," Mr. John H. Inman, who or- 
ganized and invited the party, made a 
good selection of so genial a historian 
as Dr." Field, some of whose friends he 
tells us, "have a quiet smile at his en- 
thusiasm," telling him that he "finds 
good in every country and every peo- 
ple." From the plate glass windowed 
King's chamber of a Presidential spe- 
cial, the guest "honored with the def- 
erence of the lords temporal to the 
one lord spiritual among them," could 
not fail, of course, to see the bright 
side of things, and why shouldn't it 
be seen and "made a note on ?" It is a 
pleasant thing for the eyes to behold 
the sun, a pleasant thing, for brethren 
to dwell together in unity, and the 
unity is fostered by the sunshine and 
the enthusiasm — else were blood in- 
deed no thicker than water. The spe- 
cial takes a zig-zag course from Wash- 
ington, south by west to Atlanta by 
the Virginia, Midland and Piedmont 
Air Line, the West Point line to 
Montgomery, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville to Montgomery and New Orleans, 
their southern goal; "Every morning 
waking up in a new state; one day it 
is Georgia, then it is Tennessee, now 
it is Alabama;" stopping now and then 
at points of historic association or 
present commercial interest; reviving 
memories of the old South, or inspect- 
ing the progress of the new South; 
welcomed and feted everywhere, meet- 
ing distinguished people, making elo- 
quent speeches, exchanging good sto- 
ries and fraternal sentiments. At the 
stations, "alire with colored folk of both 
sexes and every age," he "observed with 
satisfaction the absence of a cowed 
look which is the badge of servitude 
stamped on the forehead. Now they 
are free and show it in every motion." 
At Charlotte he asks the owner of a 
cotton factory "Haw do you get along 
with the Negroes^iow they are free ? 
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'Very well," he said, "though they are 
not suited to the factory work as well 
as to the field. A Negro works wrth 
his hands rather than his brain. Set 
him to watch a loom where he has no- 
thing to do but to keep his eyes open, 
and before he knows it he will be fast 
asleep." Quite a contrary testimony 
was given by Maj. Booker, an ex-Con- 
federate officer he met in New Orleans, 
who during the war, finding the army 
suffering from difficulty in procuring 
proper equipments, the white carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, wagon makers, sad- 
dle and harness makers being all draft- 
ed for the army, conceived the idea of 
training the Negroes to be skilled me- 
chanics, and established thus a large 
manufactory whose great success 
showed at once the capacity of the Ne- 
gro and the wonderful skill and ener- 
gy of the men who afterwards «rgan- 
faed the great Exposition at New Or- 
leans. "Biddle", "Atlanta", and "Fisk 
Universities were visited with interest 
by the party, as well as Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. The iron works of South 
Pittsburg, Tennessee, and Birmingham, 
Alabama, inspired them to prophecies 
of the great future before these States 
with the development of their vast 
buried wealth. They fouud the resi- 
dents of these towns ready converts 
to the Pennsylvania doctrine of pro- 
tection. At Montgomery they were 
formally received by Governor— ex- 
Geheral— O'Neal, one of Stonewall 
Jacksonls lieutenants— "but bronzed 
old soldier as he is, the very picture 
of gentleness, responding warmly to 
the sentiment "Liberty and Union for- 
ever" They dined with him, and Dr. 
Field says "1 am not a bit disturbed at 
meeting the Confederate Brigadiers, 
for I found them brave men, and how- 
ever I dislike the cause for which they 
fought, I can but appreciate their 
heroic courage. Recognizing this 1 
could say in truth, in the few words that 
fell to me, that, much as we might 
mourn the calamity of war, it had at 
least one good effect, viz: to inspire in 
the combatants a profound regard for 
< each other." Apropos to the Southern 
manifestation of this fact, the Dr. says: 
"They do not object to telling a story 
-ainst themselves. A very good one 
ey'tell here of Judge Rice, a well 
known Alabamian who before the war 
declared the Yankees, woulo>run like 
sheep and he ' could whip them with 
pop guns.' When reminded after th- 
war of his boast, he replied with wit 
that disarmed criticism, 'Yes, we could 
have whipped them with pop-guns, but 
(with an ozlh) thty wouldn't fight that 
way.' " i , ' , 

From New Orleans, the party had an 
exceedingly interesting visit to the 
wonderful salt mine near New Iberia 
on the Southern Pacific road, whose 
discovery made during the war, when 
the Confederacy was hardest pressed 
fpr salt, was looked upon by the South 
is a special providence in their favor, 
and which is still the most remarkable 
salt deposit in the whole-country AThe 
cotton Exchange, cotton presses, 4nd 
cotton seed oil factories of Newr^Or- 
leans the'sugar plantations of Louis- 
iana, and cotton fields of Mississippi, 
received their due attention.' The en- 
terprise and picturesqueness of Tenn- 
essee the vigor and valor of Kentucky 
arouse the Dr's "enthusiasm" as he is 
borne northward again in his flying 
palace over the new Chicago, St. Louif 
& New Orleans R. R. to Memphis, 
thence on the Louisville & Nashville 
to the borders of Ohio,, and turns to 
pronounce his parting benediction 
which his readers will heartily join in 

"Kindred in blood, we are brothers 

in heart, and to the South as fervently 
as to the North, do I say: Peace be 
within your walls, and prosperity with- 
in your palaces ! Peace on your moun- 
tains and your valleys and in all your 
happy homes !" 

The "Every Day Life of Abraham 
Lincoln" is announced by N. D. 
Thompson Publishing Company St. 
Louis, Mo. and New York City The 
plan of the work is very original, It be- 
ine made up of contributions from 
nearly two hundred of his intimate 
- friends and acquaintances, from the 
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David Davis, Frederick Douglass, 
Schuyler Colfax, Rev. Edward Eggles- 
ton and Jas. G. Blaine. Judge Davis s 
contribution is said to have been the 
last literary work of his life, and like 
the rest, consists of actual personal 
reminiscence. Thus composed the work 
must have a many fold interest and 
value. There is no such delightful way 
of studying history as in the light of 
biography, no better training for the 
youth of our conntry than to keep be 

fore them the pure and lofty lives of . wlln a long „„ c ol ^«„„.„. . 
our real heroes. We are glad to see outforexcrcis--. The Jersey cow . ... 
that while well gotten up and fully light of the ladiesand children o f the ifa 
and handsomely illustrated, it will be !. found my nat^c village, always p 
brought within popularreach. The pub- 
lisher's advertisement will be found in 
another column. 



coming into favorable notice, that he 
constantly receiving letters on the subject 
from people all over the country. Citizens 
o( eight States and territories are already 
among his patrons. 

The Captain, who is of the old English 
squire stock himself, is like most of his class, 
an ardent admirer of fine stock of every 
kind, and looks quite patriarchal surround- 
ed by his large family of boys and girls, with 
colts, calves, dogs of various kinds, and 
even high-bred chickens around him. It is 
a sight worth seeing when the two famous 
raceVs. "Sam Purdy" and "Dan Sparling 
long line of beautiful colts, are led 



He next enlisted the sympathy of * 
young man DeTongine to a prosperous Illsh 
family in the county. His new (fiend 
thought a pension might be procured for 
Johnny, if he could prove his story about 
having been wounded in the service of the 
Union, and Johnny much pleased nrith.the 
suggestion, was sure "the good lady who 
was like an angel in takin' care of \h.m in 
the hospital knew all about him, andlwould 
help him to get the wages he had airbed by 
sheddin' his blood." 

His friend offered at once to write to the 
lady and gain her assistance, and desired 
lohnny to furnish the name and address (or 
the letter. This puzzled Johnny, and ruc^ 
bing the scar on his head he answered indig- 
nantly "sure an' the good lady knows her 
own name, an' there is no use of .me giving 
it to you" No further progress could be 
made in the pension business, and Johnny 
found an asylum in the poorhouse, where 
his wants aie supplied, and goes abou 
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The fairest summerdays that Hamp- 
ton has known for several years, have 
passed into as perfect an autumn. The 
long summer work upon the new steam 
plant which will bring both economy 
and comfort of warmth for the cold 
winter, approaches completion. The 
teachers are returning and gathering to 
their work. The school is opening with 
good attendance and material, of which 
we will givefuriher account inournext 
number as usual. While, on account of 
the attack of heart disease of which our 
friends generally know, the Principal 
will be in less close .connection with it 
and its attendant work through the 
coming year, and will probably be ab- 
sent for part of it, we are glad to say 
that he is still steadily improving, with 
good hope for future recovery, with 
oroper rest and carefulness.still retain- 
ing his advisory relation to all its im- 
portant operations and his hand upon 

its helm. 

A Summer Jaunt in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 

About 4 o'clock P. M. July ad I left 
Charlottesville for Harrisonburg. The ride 
through the mountains was delicious; it 
seemed to me more beautiful than ever be- 
fore The remarkably rainy season had 
eiven an exquisite, greenness to forest and 
shrub and the many little mountain streams 
were full to the brim, and bubbling oyer the 
rocks with turbulent haste. Our train sped 
swiftly over the hills and down into the 
sweet vale to which it is ever such a delight 



and thrifty, spreading itself gradually over 
the hills, and making many improvements. 
The great spring on the public square which 
attracted the early settlers to the place, and 
has furnished pure, limpid water (or succes- 
sive generations of burghers, even with the 
aid at private Veils and cisterns, is (ound 
insufficient for the wants of the growing 
town and a northern contractor is boring 
an artesian well, which is expected to give 
abundant supply of water for all purposes. 

A great steam mill, built in very hand- 
some style and doing a fine business, stands 
close to the railroad depot, and the flour is 
shipped as fast as ground. The county has 
! made a wonder(ul crop this year, nearly a 
n of bushels it is said, but it is (eared 
..heat was to some extent damaged by 
the wet weather. 

Near the centre of the town is the fine 
building, not yet completed, built by the 
Government for its public offices ; the 
United States District Court meeting here 
rice a year. 

Harrisonburg has now a town almshouse, 
_ i institution unknown in my residence there. 
My sister is a regular visitor to it and to the 
iail and I was honored with an invilation 
io go and see her "pets." The poorhouse 
is a good two-story frame building, stand- 
: _ .. i ,.,* c ^r v„rd well shaded with 
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,„ e in a large grassy yard, well shaded 
apple and cherry trees. The place was 
clean and comfortable, and its inmates, not 
mo-e than six or eight at this season, seem- 
ed to have everything they could reasonably 
ask for Dinner was being served by a neat- 
looking old black "aunty" in the kitchen as 
:d. those who were well enough sit- 
ting at a well-furnished table, while one or 
two invalids were waited on in their rooms. 
Therelwere three or four old Negroes, and a 
white man and woman. ^~ 

1 talked for some time with a very old 
black man, who recognized my sister at 
once, and made a great effort to stand up on 
his (eeble limbs to speak to us. but his 
strength failing, he fell heavily back in his 
chair. He had the pleasant, respectful man- 
ners of the old Virginian slaves, could still 
talk cheerfully, and was very proud of his 
travels and adventures. To other people it 
seemed that he had not gotten far from the 
starting point. He said he was down on a 
plantation "on the other side of the moun 
tain " and had been sold to a gentleman "on 
this'side of the mountain." He nad landed 
in the poorhouse, about fifty miles from his 
birthplace. But his humble life had been 
(ull o( trials and misfortunes. He had been 
sold two or three times, and parted from 



°lTis always a fresh astonishment to me to 
observe the difference in the appearance of 
the country in Eastern Virginia and the 
Valley If' seems so strange that within 
such short space such change is seen. In 
many district? east of the ■ mountains the 
land is good, the water delicious, the climate 
softe f tSao that of the Valley. But in East- 
ern Virginia there seems to be a lazy, ragged, 
helpless, shiftless air about everything, in 
sir iking contrast with the tidy, prosperous 

? hrift y g look ci ^ ^ountry west ^ the » = ^f^^ 
mountains. Tire cause is lou p tud es to which the slave is liable. He said 

9 ThT Eastern Virginian is but too often he was very comfortable now howeve. 
J Inglisnrnan Vn wild, enervated by last wife the tidy cook we had seen 
slavery consumed with ancestral pr.de. here with hir 



nd she 



! that 



helpless, hopeless in poverty 

The Valley people, usua.ly holding their 
„nd 1 in small tracts, and never greatly under 
the dominion of slavery, are a mixed race, 
composed of the sturdiest elements tha^go 
to make up the American character the 
up^r Valley was settled by Scotch-Irish 
the lower counties by Germans and the 
blended nationalities are full of brain and 

br i W reached my sister's house at . i o'clock 
P.M.. and i» spite of my efforts to get m 
quietly, was soon surrounded by a tumu 
tuous party of half-robed welcomers. of all 
ages arid sizes. 1 had not beenjhome for 
two years, and there was so much to see 
and hear. The lovely baby who had ar- 
rived since my ast visit slept quietly 
[lirough all the Y hubbub, and did not stir 
when! kissed his white brow. 

BLOODED STOCK IN T"^ VALLEY 

I found my brother-in-law, Capt. Dainger- 
fie d absorbed in his business of raising 
Wooded stock with apparent^ good pros- 
pects of success. "Sam Purdy. once the 
California "King of the Turf the pr.de 
oi his owner's heart, seems to be in i his 
prime, and his beautiful colts, owned all 
Ever the Valley and in Lynchburg, are the 
admiration of all beholders 



' d S^ n Damg^Twho is an enthu- ducking 



he' "fared well', and everybody was kind to 
him. When asked about his early life he 
brightened up, and remembered "times and 
scenes of long ago" wonderfully well. Why, 
mistus." he said eagerly, "I helped to build 
the University of Virginia, and I remember 
when Mr. Jefferson, what had been Presi- 
dent of the United States, used to stand out 
in the yard at his place and watch we alls at 
work through his spy-glass." 

The Caucasian race was represented in 
the almshouse by a wretched-looking girl 
apparently in the last stages of disease, and 
a most amusingold Irishman. Johnny Grub- 
bins by name. Johnny's account of himself 
was that he had been in the Union army, 
and had been wounded in the head. Though 
somewhat "out of kilter," mentally, he was 
still hale and vigorous looking, and when 
he first came to this county had applied for 
work to a contractor who was building a 
bridge over the Shenandoah. Johnny was 
engaged at good wages, and saw in hand 
oegan.to cut the rough ends of the timbers 
hanging over the river. He sawed busily 
between himself and the beams of the 
bridge and soon found himse'f to his great 
surprise in the water, from wh.ch he was 
taken by his more discreet fellow workmen 
without more serious injury than a good 
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and by no means/ur.comlortable. the prison- 
ers kindly treated and well fed. 

Here, as in nearly every county in the 
State lunatics are kept in jail, because there 
is no 'room for them in the asylums. Noth- 
inc in the present condition of affairs in 
Virginia is more depressing than the great 
number of lunatics, of both sexes, among 
us There is great need for investigation 
of the cause of so much mental disease, and. 
also for proper provision (or the unfor- 
tunates now kept in jail. Some of these • 
cases could be well provided for in a work- 
house, an institution now greatly needed in 
our State. 1 There are many of these so- 
called lunatics who are entirely curable, if 
they could receive proper treatment in the 
early stages ol their maladies. Some of 
them need only wholesome restraint and 
regular employment to make them usclul 
members o( society. _ 

In the jails their condition is often ren- 
dered much worse by association with crim- 
inals, confinement and enforced idleness. 

Nothing impressed me more in seeing 
and hearing of the varied interests of Har- 
risonburg than the active influence exerted 
by "strong-minded women, ' to use that 
much abused term in its best sense. Here, 
as elsewhere, women are the leading ele- 
ment in the church and society, but it is 
easy to see that in this thrifty little Valley 
town women have a voice in matters too 
often' left to the control of men alone, and 
as "it is not good for men to be alone," some 
essential portions ol the works are often ill 
done or left undone. 

Some years ago one or two ladies who 
visited the almshouse regularly, were dis- 
tressed by hearing from the paupers con, 
slant complaints of bad iood and harsh 
treatment. Talking of these things in their 
comfortable homes, various opinions were 
expressed. Some persons were sure tnat 
the authorities whose duty it was to see to 
such matters, managed them properly, and - 
that paupers were always unreasonable and 
given to complaining lor lack of other occu- 
pation. A kind-hearted lady, who was not 
so sure that men always did everything 
properly, decided to investigate lor herself. 
She was usually occupied with the cares of 
a large family, but the poorhouse was in 
sight of her pleasant, well-provided home, 
arid it grieved her motherly hear! to think 
that the poor helpless creatures there should 
suffer for food. Taking a basket on her 
arm, she one day astonished the manager of 
the almshouse by appearing suddenly m the 
kitchen, where that thr.fty individual was 
serving out a supply of well- picked bones 
for the pauper's dinner. To the great dis- 
gust o( the functionary on duty the visitor 
insisted upon gathering up the dinner, 
which she placed in her basket/and carried 
home to be inspected by her surprised hus- 
band, who was one of the city fathers The 
aforesaid bones were duly presented at a 
meeting of the Town Council, and a prompt 
change of administration occurred at the 
almshouse, where there has since been no 
just cause of complaint. 

I found the cemetery of the town in 
beautiful order, and (ell grateful that loving 
hands should thus care for the resting-place 
of the loved ones lost o( my own family, as 



oi trie ii_»vcu uuw — — j -- , * 
well as for the burial ground of so many 
friends of my youth, whose familiar forms I 
miss on the streets in my visits at home. 1 
learned with much pleasure that the cem- 
etery is under the care of an association o 
SSles who by great and unremitting effort 
have secured the necessary funds, and have 
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Entered »I the Tost Office at Hampton. Vs.. 



The Southern Press— Both Sides. 

The Southern papers of the month 
have naturally been occupied chiefly 
with earthquake facts and theories and 
the general sympathy excited /by 
the terrible disaster that has befallen 
the beautiful city of Charleston. While 
as has been suggested, had it happen- 
ed twenty years ago, there would have 
been some to see in it a divine judg- 
ment and providential rocking over of 
the cradle of secession, we have not 
a doubt that then as now, a wave of 
human and brotherly sympathy would 
have moved the heart of the continent 
from ocean to ocean. There is but one 
iside in the presence of such vast mis- 
fortune and suffering. The noble proc- 
lamation of Mayor Courtney finds 
many echos as he says: 

It is a source of gratitude to me to know 
that we are not grappling with this unspeak- 
able disaster alone, The sympathy of '.he 
whole Union of States has touched us deep- 
ly and the spontaneous givirg of practical 
and sptedy aid in this our struggle shows 
that the large and true heart of the people 
ry beat 



spot. 



Subscribers are reminded that the ■'Work- p) £ 
man" is reduced to eight pages during the e d to t 
peit four months, resuming, in November, the tage. and as many 
twelve page form. 

brought the grounds into their present beau- 
tiful condition. 

Having taken such an active part in mu- 
nicipal affairs, temperance work having also 
engaged their attention, and faithful effort 
having been made in that direction, it is not 
surprising that the ladies of the town begin 
to feel their own strength. Quite a number 
of them realize that their efforts are cramped 

by the lack of privileges enjoyed by the 

male portion of the community, and strange 
as it may sound to say it oi; Virginia women. 
They Want to Vote! 

In private life some of the ladies, property 

holders, and above the average in capacity. 

are acknowledged to be among the leading 

citizens of the town. 

Two or three were spoken of especially as 

being successful managers of their property. | 

making contracts, building houses, collect- 

ins rents etc*, in excellent fashion. All 

these ladies are verv womanly at home. 

They .have faithfully "brought up children. 

guided the house." and fulfilled the other | 

directions given hy the apostle, even to .. . f h 

"washing the saint s feet. \ when those in I _„.r._..r ...u^i, >i 

need of such ministrations appear, as they 

did in great numbers in the Civil War. At 

least there was many weary and foot-sore, 

needing help, if they were not all saints. 

The little town was lull ol hospitals in war- 
times, and the women of the community, 

forced to unusual exertion then, doubtless 

learned many lessons that havo»since been 

useful to them and others. 



In this hope, and che 
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ids arc outstretch- 
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, under the blessing of 
for our now shattered I In Saturday 
" Clay 



Governor's Office. ( 
Richmond, Va., Aug. 26, 1886. ( 
V. A. IV. Harris. President of the Colored 
Agricultural and Industrial Association, 
Petersburg. Va: 

My Dear Sir— I have duly received your 
communication inviting me to address your 
igricultural and industrial association on 
.he 19th ol October. Firmly believing it to 
be a duty, because the whole State is inter- 
ested in advancing the agricultural and in- 
dustrial condition of your race, I accept the 
invitation, and am very respsctfully your 
obedient servant, Frrz Hugh Lee. 

is the first colored agricultural asso- 
ever opened in this country. 

We quote from the Whig also, 
the following condensed statement of 
•he discussion that has been held re- 
garding the results of Prohibition in 
Atlanta: 

"The private letter of Mr. J. W. Clayton, 
formerly a wholesale liquor dealer in Atlan- 
ta, to a business friend in New York, recit- 
ing the disastrous effects of prohibition up- 
on the growth and business prosperity of 
that city, has called forth strong testimony 
in rebuttal from other leading citizens in 
different lines of trade. Mr. Clayton's let- 
ter was published by permission in the New 
York Evening Post, and afterwards repub- 
lished in the Atlanta Constitution, so that 
the purport of its statements, which 



SCHOOLS. 

The colored schools of Harrisonburg, in 
which Lucy Simons, a Hampton graduate, 
has been for years a valued and successful 
teacher, were said to be doing very well. 

The white schools, from what I could 
hear, were less encouraging. Some years 
ago the Rockingham schools were attract- 
ing attention from their excellence. Rev. 
A. P. Funkhauser, then County Superin- 
tendent, received a silver medal at the Rich- 
mond Convention of school officers for hav- 
iig given evidence of having the best 
schools in the State, in his bailiewick. 
Tit seems good proof that we need some 
■'Civil Service Reform" in Virginia, that a 
few months later this officer was displaced, 
a new party having come into power. 

The last school term of the town ended 
in March, three months earlier than usual, 
owing to mismanagement of the county 
funds. . I 

The schools were spoken of as unsatis- 
factory in many respects, and inquiries made 
on the subject from various peopjo-disclosed 
sufficient reasons for producingShat result. 
Mistaken economy had lost to the town the 
efficient services of Professor Robertson, 
recently elected School Superintendent of 
Staunton. The schools had been left too 
much to sectarian influences, whicK had not 
been judiciously exercised. Many people 
interested in the schools were disappointed 
and discouraged in regard to their being 
made successful in this community. 

The women of the town had not taken 
hold of this subject, and there is little 
doubt that they could do so with as good 
results in this direction as their eflOrta have 
produced in other interests ol general im- 
portance, t 

Build up our schools, "that our sons may 
be as plants grown up in their growth ; that 
xmr daughters may be as corner-stones, pol- 
ished after the similitude oU palace. 



God, a new fului 
but dearly loved city." 

The' Norfolk Landmark observes that: 
A novel and encouraging feature of the 
situation is the fact that the congregations 
ol the Alrican Methodist Episcopal church 
in South Corolina, composed exclusively of 
colored people, are taking up collections for 
the Charleston relief fund. 

The New York Freeman calls upon 
colored people generally to contribute 
to the needs of their, Charleston breth- 
ren, saying very justly that while these 
will share the assistance of the general 
relief fund, such a manifestation of 
race feeling would be but proper and 
becoming. 

Of the industrial progress of the 
race, and of colored State fairs, the 
Freeman also well says: 

One of the most encouraging signs of th. 
imes is the activity displayed by the color- 
d people of the South in seeking to show 
le of the country the industrial 
which they are making. This ac- 
tivity is showing itself all along the line. 

Arrangements are now being made to 
hold Industrial Fairs in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and North Carolina and one is talked 
of in Florida. 

The North Carolina Industrial Associa- 
tion has become a permanent recognized 
institution and has held State Fairs for a 
number ol years past. The best men in the 
State have the matter in hand, and their 
past successes are a guarantee that the Fair 
which will be inaugurated at Raleigh, Nov. 
8, to continue five days, will be all that its 
projectors hope for it. 

The Arkansas Association is controlled 
by equally as good management and the 
most satisfactory results may be predicted. 

We know of no enterprises originating 
with us more to be encouraged than these 
State Fairs. They not only show what the 
race is doing, but they encourage greater 
effort on our part and compel the respect- 
ful attention of our white fellow-citizens. 

As we have said before, the industrial 
condition of the race is the very foundation 
of our failure or success as citizens. The 
"hewers of wood and drawers of water" 
badge has been our great stumbling-block 
ft ■ .1-- -t-„ a: . ..,,......1. ., ■ «r 



ipiog. were fully understood by the 
n who have emphatically denied 
racy tli rough published interviews 
Constitution. 

n's letter stated: 1st. That 
there were 3.000 vacant houses in Atlanta. 
2nd. That the population of the city had 
decreased 10.000 to 1 2.000 in the past few 
months. 3d. That Atlanta's commercial 



To divest ourselves of 
this badge is of the very first importance. 
No method could be hit upon more effec- 
tive for this purpose than State Fairs where 
the industries of the race are displayed be- 
fore the eyes of friends and foes alike. 

The zeal and fidelity displayed by the 
New York Evening Post in giving promi- 
nence to this activity on the part of the 
colored people of the South is not only 
commendable on the part of that great pa- 
per but encouraging to the race at large. 

May these Fairs multiply in the South. 
They arc a sure index to the progress we 
are making in that section, and every evi- 
dence of this progress is of incalculable 
value to us. 



territory had been reduced and her trade 
diminished. 

The first charge, Mr. Kelly, a reliable cit- 
izen, disproved by making a detailed can- 
vass of the city and showing by actual count 
that there hut 242 unoccupied dwellings in 
Atlanta, including everything from the Ne- 
gro shanty up to the finest dwelling. 

The Constitution' says that the charge 
that the population of the city has decreas- 
ed 10.000 to 12,000 is so absurd that no an- 
swer is needed. 

Referring to the school census as the 
surest measure of population, it gWcs an of- 
ficial statement to the effect that there is 
no diminution in attendance on the public 
schools or the application lor places. The 
directory men. who are "nearly through with 
their work, testify to the same result. 

In refutation of the third charge, that 
Atlanta's commercial territory has decreas- 
ed, the counter-statements of the business 
men above referred to are given. Their tes- 
timony is that Atlanta's trade has improv- 
ed in those articles not oppressed by freight 
discriminations, and that the extent to which 
her trade territory has been narrowed in 
heavy goods has been solely due to this 
cause and not to prohibition. 

The Constitution concludes its leader on 
the subject as follows: 

"The city of Atlanta is engaged in a very 
difficult experiment. Its results will be im- 
portant, no matter in what direction they 
mav tend. But that they will permanently, 
or even seriously, affect Atlanta'; future, no 
sensible man believes. Cities are not budt 
by chance, nor destroyed by accident. They 
are the outcome of social or commercial 
demands, and depend on infinitely various 
causes for their prosperity. They can no 
more be destroyed by casualty than they 
can be built without reason. Atlanta is and 
will continue to be the chief city of the 
South Atlantic States. This eminence she 
reached by natural laws, and this eminence 
she will maintain. Now, as before, she of- 
fers advantages to the home-seeker or in- 
vestor that no rival city can approximate. 
Now, as before, these inducements will at- 
tract citizens and investments." 

The Atlanta Constitution's sketch of 
Mr. John B. Inman will be read with 
interest in connection with Dr. Field's 
Southern letters reviewed in another 
column. The Constitution records Mr. 
Inman's recent large investment in the 
Pratt Coal and Iron Company's iron 
works at Birmingham, Ala. and says : 

There is no man in this country who has 
the confidence of investors in North and 
South alike to equal extent with Mr. John 
H, Inman. His command of money in New 
York is almost unlimited. His following 
in the South is as large and quite as earn- 
est, if not so heavy. From Galveston to 
Richmond he could command the unbroken 
support of the best, most liberal and pro- 
gressive elements of the South, and no 



ville and Nashville railway system; he is)he 
moneyed power back of the Macon /and 
Covington road; he loaned the Georgia 
Pacific Company £250,000 when it was in 
straits, and afterwards took about $2,000,- 
000 of its bonds; he is a director and leading 
influence in the Richmond and Danville 
railway system; he took the entire loan of 
Atlanta 4 per cents, and made the first bid 
for the Georgia State loan of$2,l40,ooo; he 
has over $200,500 invested in Atlanta real 
estate and securities, and now lays an in- 
vestment of $4,000,000 at the gates! of Bir- 
mingham. \ 

What a miracle of courage, sagaqity and 
success his career has been ? Less than 
twenty years ago he went into New York, a 
rebel boy, in an ante-bellum suit, which had 
not been put where moths do not corrupt, 
and less than $100 in money aruL_property. 
He has now a fortune of several million 
dollars, is director in institutions that ag- 
gregate more th^n Vanderbilt's wealth, and 
has been instrumental in having brought 
into the South more millions than he had 
dollars when he left her. 

The Industrial South — whos e excel- 
lent work in the interests of Southern 
progress we have noticed before — re- 
plies to a correspondent's rather dis- 
couraged view of the prospects of ng- ' 
riculture in Virginia, with statistics 
and calculations based on the census 
to prove that the intelligent farmer 
has as good a chance of success in Vir- 
ginia as in Iowa, the State selected for 
comparison, and probably as in Kan- 
sas, Texas, Dakota or Washington 
Territory, and/adds: 

All that we h4ve said, be it b *rne in mind 
relates to the Virginia of 1879. when the 
old-style agriculture was but little changed. 
Even now but moderate progress in new 
and better courses has been made, but the 
dry bones are beginning to move, and there 
is light ahead. The rural mind, slow to re- 
resolve, and the rural habit, reluctant to 
change, are perceptibly yielding to the ir- 
resistible promptings of reason and inter- 



The farmers of Virginia are entering up- 
on new methods and changed applications 
of their industry that promise more for 
them than they have ever enjoyed in the 
past. They arc hundreds of miles nearer 
to the great markets of the country and of 
Europe than the western producers are 
and though through rates of transportation 
are against them, it must be remembered 
that nineteen out of twenty of the western 
farmers have to encounter local rates be- 
fore they reach the point at which they get 
the benefit of through rates. From Chicago 
to New York rates are very low; but how 
are they from the farmer's local station to 
Chicago? Perhaps our friend "K" never 
thought of that. Only the other day we 
saw an account of a Kansas farmer wtyohad 
sent his corn to New York having to pay 
for transportation two dollars a car-load 
more than his corn sold for. Virginia far- 
mers are near to the great cities and great 
ports of the country and cannot suffer in 
this way. Ensilage and creameries will put 
the State on an equal footing with the West 
in the production of meat and wool arid the 
fabrics of the dairy. She can easily com- 
pete with Kentucky in horses, mules, whis- 
key and tobacco — the things that have made 
that State prosperous. She has the advan- 
tage of California in fruits, grapes and wine, 
since hers arc of better flavor and nearer to 
market by the width of the continent. She 
has almost a monopoly of "trucks" and 
peanuts, and an advantage in all garden--/ 
stuffs, melons, berries, poultry, eggs, and 1 
all the smaller products of the farmer's or 
the housewife's industry. 

The Virginia farmer's fortune is in his 
own hands. If he doesn't prosper along 
with the most prosperous of other States, 
it can only be because he is lacking in in- 
dustry or intelligence; and without these he 
would not thrive anywhere. 



One of the most successful books that has 
been sold in the South for years is Honorable 
Alex. H. Stephen's "History of the United 
States," with an appendix by Mr. R. A. 
Brock, Sec'y of the Va. Historical Society. 
B.' F Johnson& Co. of Richmond, Va.. have 
t made quite a "hit" and their agents too have 
„„,„». I ests. He invested nearly $2,000,000 In the . -J, bountiful harvest, selling this val- 



Of the colored Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Fair about to be held in Vir- 
ginia, the Richmond Whig says: 

In response to an invitation te 
Governor Lee by Mr. A. W. Harris, presi- 1 ; Q f developing Southern inter 

dent of the Colored Agricultural and In- 1 1 ~ J . 
dustrial Association, whu 
19th of October, he write 



, . . ' ' . . 1 where to a fuller degree than in Atlanta, 
mvitation tendered u (j curiou8 to recount what he has done 



Gentlemen or Ladies who contemplate 
canvassing any part or all of their time du- 
ring the present season, will find it greatly 
to their interest to make the acquaintance 
of B F.Johnson & Co., subscription book 
publishersol Richmond. Va. They have the 
most attractive and fast selling books at the 
lowest prices. 
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Letters from Hampton Graduates. 

From an ex- Postmaster — Starting 
a Reading Room. Another EX/OF- 
ficeholder, from strength' to 
Strength. Homes without Windows. 
Still in the Civil Service. A Sun- 
day School Officer. What is 
"Enough to Make One. Forget Eve- 
rything Else." From some Veterans 
in the Field. " One Generation 
Shall Tell it to Another." Twelve 
Years a Teacher, 
from an ex-postmaster — starting a 

READING ROOM. I 

The uncertainties of official life in 
Government service are less dangerous 
to a young colored man, with a 
and a teacher's certificate itOvrs. hands, 
than to some white boys with po prac- 
tical training for life. One ofUhe more 
fortunate kind writes cheerfully of 
what would be a great misfortune to 
the other, and tells of his efforts for his 
people in returning to his old occupa- 
tion. 

Nov 2ISt, I 

Miss A. E. C. 

Dear Friend; — I notice by the Alu)nni 
Journal interest you are showing ii 
the welfare of *' Hampton Graduates am 
ex-Students," who are engaged in the wor 
thy vocation of teaching. Since the changi 
in our National Government I have resorted 
to my original profession, that of "Teaching 
the young idea how to shoot." I am located 
in the above place, having charge -of the 
school here. I have enrolled 112 scholars, 
with an average attendance of 90. My school 
building is a large one-story brick building, 
with all the modern school apparatus. I 
am assisted by a student of ' Lincoln School " 
in this State. The standard of intelligence 
is above the average, and we are now mak 
ing arrangements to add aYeading room to 
our school. We are meeting with cordial 
support Irom our white friends so far. but 
the enterprise is not a success yet. We 
need newspapers, magazines and books, old 
or new, and will be thankful for assistance 
from any source. I send paper by this 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH HOMES 

WITHOUT WINDOWS — ANOTHER EX- 
OFFICE-HOLDER 

Furnishes as good an illustration of 
the convenient faculty with which 
Hampton graduates have been credit 
ed, of " falling on their feet." From a 
Government clerkship to trusteeship of 
Wilberforce is going, indeed^ " from 
strength to strength," in honors, but in 
the earnest work of a country teacher 
among windowless homes, he will find 
we doubt not, his best rewards. 

■ x _ — ^ \. c., April 10, '86. 
Miss A. E. Cleaveland. 

Dear Friend : — When I wrote to you last 
I spoke of what I expected to do. 
can speak of what 1 am doing, which, I 
think, sounds better, and I know makes 
feel better. From the nth of January I 
have been teaching in a school district about 
ten-miles from my home. It is the largest 
district in this county, except the one in- 
cluding the town. The school is so full that 
I have to require the assistance of one of 
my most advanced scholars in order to give 
each*one a part of my attention. . Even with 
this I am unable to do by them as I wish. 
You are too well acquainted with our school 
system, and the general situation of affairs, 
for me to go through a recital of all the in- 
conveniences attending our work. In the 
face of many hindering causes, I can see 
marks of progress in the ad vane*, cnt of 
my people. The children show their anx- 
iety to improve by prompt attendance and 
faithful study, Tne majority are poorly 
clad, and, judging' from the supply put into 
their luncheon buckets, they are but haif 
• fed. To learn more of their condition I 
have visited several homes. You can find 
large families crowded in the one room of a 
low uncomfortable log house, with but one 
opening — the door — through which to gath- 
er light or fresh air. In this one room they 
do the cooking, eating, washing, ironing, 
sewing, and sleeping, but still they make it 
like home by placing wild flowers over the 
fireplace and dotting the walls with pictures 
cut out of papers. In many places you can 
see marks of pride which tell to the visitor 
that a battle is being fought daily and hour- 
ly by the opposing elements of ignorance 
side and intelli- 



and superstition on one 



¥:nce and Christian virtues on the other, 
he struggle is a noble one, and, judging 
from the present outlook, in a few years the 
victory will be ours. 

Let the work goon. Let Oocrlin, Wil- 
berforce, Howard, Hampton, St. Augusrijle, 
and Others, continue to send out earnest 
workers. Let the benevolent friends of the 
North continue their gifts, and if the Master 
continues nis blessings all will be well. 

I now turn my attention to your inquiries. 
As to losing my position as postal clerk, I 
shed no tears of sorrow. In leaving it I was 
thankful for the opportunity afforded me to 
provide lor my parents and sisters and bro- 
thers at home, for which I have so long 
worked. To do this I felt called upon to 
sacrifice some of my individual wants and 
acquirements, but wherein I find comfort is 
in the assurance that I have made others 
happy. I have long felt the need of a high- 
er education, and have tried inrnar.yways 
to see how I can make it possible to obtain 
it. t-*uch would not benefit me only, but woula 
better prepare me for the work before me. 

The last N. C. Conference of the A. M, E. 
Church honored me with the election as a 
trustee of Wilberforce University, and the 
bishop urges me to be present at the Com- 
mencement, but the expense will be so great 
I fear I can't get there. The " St. Augus- 
tine" is known as a good school, and is 
sending out some useful men and women. 

My sister returns best wishes. She is 
teaching in another part of the county, and 
seems to like her work. My school will end 
the last of this month, when I will have to 
leave home in search of employment, or en- 



nyself . 



STILL IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

And here is a young man who has 
survived the change of administration, 
and finds himself still in his responsi- 
ble office, and, we are glad to see, 
without losing his place or interest in 
Sunday school work. 

Washington, D. C, Nov. 30. '85. 

Dear Friend ,— Yours of Oct. 9, '85, was read 
with pleasure, I was especially glad to feel 
that, although some time has passed since I 
was at school at Hampton, you still have 
me among those in whom your interest is 
felt and expressed. / 

I truly appreciate this, and take great 
pleasure in replying to yours, giving the in- 
formation asked for. I am still cmDloyed 
in the Inspection Division of the P. 6. De- 
partment. My duties are to examine the 
weekly money order statements and ac- 
counts of Postmasters. I have 223 offices 
in my section, in the State of Ohio. Each 
week I have to receive and examine these 
accounts — I mean of the Postmasters of my 
section. Sundusky, Spripgfield, and Toledo. 
Ohio, are the largest offices in my section. 

I am still secretary of the Presbyterian S. 
School, which position in the school I have 
held for six years. 

Hoping for you and the school continued 
success, I remain 

Truly yours, H. 



ENOUGH TO MAKE ONE FORGET. 

Our friend's excuse for forgetfulness 
of outside interests .has always been 
recognized as a strong, if not always a 
sufficient one. We readily admit it, 
especially as it seems to only double 
his purposes and opportunities to do 
good work. 

, Md„ Oct. 24, '85. 

MiJs A. E. Cleaveland, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
My Dear Friend :— Your hint reminds me 
of tjie words of Thomas Jefferson, "A gen- 
tleman will answer letters." The only apol- 
ogy I can render for not replying to your 
communication of last year— well I won't 
call it procrastination, but frankness com- 
pels me to say that my mind was all ab- 
sorbed In matrimonial matters; whether it 
is one of "the natural shocks that flesh is 
heir to" or not, it seems to make one forget 
everything else. I married last year and 
settled here, as I thought the combined ef- 
forts of my wife (who is quite energetic and 
devotes much to the welfare of others) and 
myself would result in some good in this 
vicinity. I labored here as teacher for a 
year prior to my marriage, and I have had 
some chance to study them morally, intel- 
lectually, and domestically. In entering 
upon my duties, which began the 1st inst, I 
felt less, inclined to labor than at any time 
since 1875, when I left the Normal Insti- 
tute at Hampton, and began teaching, but 
as I am a disciple of Pluck and not of Luck, 
f dismissed ail despairing thoughts and 



mustered up courage to work with more 
zeal and energy. Perhaps I give myself 
more concern this year than I've done here- 
tofore because of my wife ; her surroundi ngs 
have always been pleasant, and indeed it is 
a great sacrifice to give up home with its 
pleasant associations, and come to a place 
where one is nearly ostracised. It would 
have really been a surprise to you to have 
witnessed the sensation created when my 
wife had arranged uniquely her little coun- 
try home, thus showing by example how 
Christian people should live at home ; while 
some approved and admired the taste, 
others disapproved and only said, "They 
arc putting on airs." Ignorance surely be- 
gets prejudice. When 1 note among my 
friends some of tht most intelligent and 
wealthy class of white people, and on the 
other hand among my most bitter antago- 
nists are found the most ignorant and poor- 
est specimens of humanity. I am ambitious 
and resentful, and I dare say such traits are 
as but oil poured upon the flame of preju- 
dice. 

I find, from observation, that the white 
schools are as poorly attended this time of 
year as the colored. Illiteracy abounds a 
great deal among the whites, yet there are 
plenty of schools both for white and col- 
ored, but the ignorant parents have not yet 
learned that " Knowledge is power." It 
may surprise you when I say I do not attend 
church service regularly, but such is the 
case, and that is because their devotional 
services^are not consistent with good com- 
mon sense, but ii is their way r and I sup- 
pose they'll have their reward. My wife and 
I interest ourselves in the Sabbath schodl 
work, for it is the young mind I delight to 
instruct. I am glad to inform you that 
among my scholars I have many that are 
promising; if their parents only' give them 
a chance they will make bright men and 
women. The quaint ideas that are rooted 
and grounded in the colored people who 
were subjected to slavery. I believe, can only 
be dismissed as they shuffle olT this mortal 
coil. 

Very respectfully, H. 

FROM SOME VETERANS IN THE FIELD. 

Letters from two of Hampton's ear- 
liest graduates will be read with in- 
terest. 

"ONE generation shall tell it to 

ANOTHER." 

How the years roll on! It is enough 
to make a veteran Hampton teacher 
feel old to read such a record from a 
veteran graduate. 

Va:, Nov. 9th. 1SS5. 
Dear Friend; — Your circular came to 
hand a few days ago. and should have been 
answered before now. Please pardon my 
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There are more than two hundred 
and women in this county who have learned 
to read and write in my school. Many of 
them are married and have children going 
to school, and still they look on me as their 
teacher, I feel thankful that the Lord has 
enabled me to do some good. This year 
we opened school the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. We have a lull school and are get- 
ting on nicely. My little Sabbath school is 
still alive and doing very well. We expect 
to have a Christmas tree if we are able. 

Times are very dull here just now. The 
past week or two everybody has been excited 
about the election. Now that 
wondering state. 
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Lord. 

I trust that you are well and enjoying the 
comforts of life. May the Lord bless you 
while you live and save you when you die. 

As ever yours in Christ, Y. * 

TWELVE YEARS A TEACHER. 

Many graduates have acquired com- 
fortable homes, and other property, by 
their industry and thrift, making the 
most of their salaries as teachers, and 
earning much more, often by vacation 
work. One writes as follows: 

Oct. 27, 1885. 

Miss A. E. Cleaveland. 

Kind Friend : — I am here at my same post, 
and before saying more of the place, a line 
or so about my vacation would'nt be very 
foreign. It was longer than any that I have 
ever had since I've been teaching. Most of 
my time was spent at home on my little 
farm of one hundred and three acres, with 
my wife and three little children, two boys 
and a fine and bright daughter of five 



I planted some corn and tobacco too; 
had about 24,000 tobacco hills, and it is very 
fine tobacco indeed. Used 14,000 pounds 
of the Tinsley's Fertilizer. My wife had a 
nice garden of vegetables which also added 
greatly- to our comfort. 1 didn't do very 
much Sunday school work. Was taken 
down about the middle of August -with the 
bilious fever, though the S. S. kept up regu- 
larly. The colored people in my own coun- 
ty are buying houses and accumulating pro- 
perty very fast, They begin to scathe im- 
portance of having their own placesL Right 
around me there are five families comforta- 
bly settled, and doing pretty well. , Some 
deprecate their old habits} while others still 
cling to them, and believe in conjuring and 
such like evil devices. We need good 
teachers down here, such as will take an 
interest in the work. We have a very poor 
corps of teachers in the colored>schools of 
this county this fall. The trustees seem 
less interested in the matter this year than 
they have at any lime since I've been teach- 
ing in the county. There are only four of 
us who have attended an institution of 
training. Most of the colored schools arc 
tilled with persons who have had scarcely 
any training in our Primary schools. 
Hampton graduates don't find the way to 
this county. Miss Sarah H— is the only 
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a nice man, and has done good wo 
his appointment to the office which ne now 
£oids. We expect to lose him after this 
year, which. will add greatly to our sorrow. 
Politics does us harm in a great many ways. 
I take no stock in them; only vote one 
ticket, which is the Republican . 

Now a word onso concerning my present 
school, and I will close. I opened on the 
1 2th inst. with if pupils first day ; have now 
on roll 27; they] are coming in daily, and 
after having sued an extensive vacation they 
are- fresh and vigorous. I trust that we 
may do better work this fall, With best 
wishes to Hampton and friends I am very 
respectfully, E. 

P. S. — This is the 12th year I have been 
engaged in the work Cjf teaching since I 



left 1 



E. 



■ A LETTER FROM TUSKEGEE. 

W„ are always glad to hear from 
Tuskegee. 

Normal 'School, 
Tuskegee, Ala., Mar. 23, *86. 

Dear Miss Cleveland:— Shall I say that I 
have been busy, therefore could not write? 

I think you know that all of us have been 
busy, still I have had time enough to write, 
but thought that there were so many of us 
here together that you would get tired of 
hearing about Tuskegee. I have put it off. 
saying, " I will write after awhile," and you 
know "delays are dangerous." 

You have heard ere this that I am matron 
here. a . position, I have always felt, that 'did 
not belong to me. Such a position, espe- 
cially in a school like this, requires a person 
of experience. However I. am trying to do 
the best that I can. When I came here in 
'S3 everything was new. There were no 
conveniences. " The basement of Porter 
Hall had just been fitted up for a dining- 
room; there were no chairs and we had to 
use rough stools, made by the students; 
these being made ot green lumber, would •, 
very often break down. Upon the whole 
we had a very dreary-looking dining-room, 
and at times I felt discouraged, especially 
when the meals were not on time. This 
happened very often. When I spoke to the 
cook about meals being on time, she would 
usually give this answer : " I never did see 
such a place as this in my life. I has al- 
ways seen the cook get breakfast ready and 
then ring the bell, but here, whether you is 
ready or not. the bell rings and folks comes 
pouring into their meals." 
. After much trouble we succeeded, about 
a month ago, in getting a cook that gets 
meals on time. • 

We are getting along quite nicely. I like 
the work better now that we are in better 
quarters in Alabama Hall, though the girls 
are still crowded. Four room together, and 
the rooms not any larger, if as large, as 
those in Virginia Hall at Hampton. 

The fourth floor is now being finished, 
and we hope soon to put some of the girls 
up there. 

The dining-room in Alabama Hall is very 
pleasant. 

The teachers have made the students a 
present of chairs, but we have not finished 
paying for them. Some of the teachers got 
up a literary entertainment some time ago, 
and raised a little money, and in some other 
ways we hope to get the remainder soon. 

I think all of us felt well paid for our 
trouble when we looked into the bright 
faces of the students as they came into the 
dining-room the first evening after the 
chairs had been put in. 

Well, if I make my letter any longer, you 
will not care to have me'write again soon. 

ly yours, R. 



October; 1886. 
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"Lend a Hand," Edward Everett 
Hale's new magazine, is lending a hand 
efficiently to many a good work for 
our many-hued American humanity. 
We hope that mostof our readers read 
it for themselves, though, in that case, 
our various extracts from it this month 
will be superfluous. 



The 4 Women's National Indian Asso- 
ciation reports through "Lend a Hand" 
a great amount of work accomplished, 
since January 1st, in distribution of 
literature, organization of and corres- 
pondence with auxiliary societies in 
tweniy-seven States, public addresses, 
and petitions to Congress — sometimes 
five in one day — for the passage of 
bills for Indian appropriations; for aid 
Rights to Eastern and other Indian schools on 
j the occasion of the attack made upon 
j them in the House; for the Dawes Sioux 
bill and Dawes allotment Dill, and for 
the relief of the Mission Indians of 
California. Another very important 
work successfully prosecuted by the 
Association, is that of aiding educated 
and progressive Indians to build com- 
fortable homes; not pauperizing them 
by injudiciousgifts. but educating them 
by loans on a business basis, taking a 
mortgage on the property till paid for, 
and insuring it against fire, lightning, 
and wind. Two of Hampton's young 
Indian couples have been thus aided, 
and are doing well in their new homes, 
pive mission stations have also been 
established and are doing excellent 
work. 



What to do with peronimo, now that 
he is captured at last, is discussed with 
diverse conclusions by the papers. 
Some are for tempering justice with | 
mercy, remembering that the savage j East 
chief "had little sense of guilt in his | in it! 
acts, and that the foundation of 



whole trouble was, as usual, in our own 
wrong doing and blunders.' Others 
are vehement for the utmost rigor of 
retribution. ^The Evening Post quotes 
Commissioner Atkins as saying that 
"There is no doubt that the public 
sentiment of the country demands the 
death of Geronimo," and the Tribune 
says : " We are as far as ever from 
realizing (in action) that the only way 
to civilize these unruly people is to' 
apply the laws of the country to them. 
Under those laws Geronimo and his 
lieutenants would years ago. have gone 
to the gallows as common murderers." 

Another disposition of him is sug- 
gested by the facetious pencil of 
"Life," which represents our noble 
prize on the platform of a West Point 
class room, in professorial garb with 
variations of scalp locks and coon's 
tail, as Professor of Tactics demon- 
strating to an eager class of embryo 
generals the problem illustrated on the 
blackboard before them, "How to 
capture One' detached, hostile sa%age, 
when you can bring only one Army 
Division into the field." ( 

That will do for a joke in one aspect 
of the case, but it is easy to sit at home 
and caricature a campaign in a vast 
mountain wilderness, that has taxed to 
utmost the skill and endurance of such 
commanders as General Crook and Gen- 
eral Miles, and such troops as make up 
our frontier army. Nor would we, as 
friends of the Indians, and praying 
that no new disgrace should be added 
to oulr country in adding to their 
wrongJs^fear to leave the disposition 
of the Apaches both for justice and 
mercy, to the decision of these two 
Generals who have conquered them. 
A true soldier is not revengeful. No 
stronger words of kindness to the In- 
dian and indignation for his wrongs 
have been spoken than have been 
spoken by General Crook and General 
Miles, and some other Indian fighters. 
"We agree, of course, with the Tribune, 
.Jhat "the only way to civilize the In- 
dian, is to apply to him the laws of the 
country," only let them be applied a 
little earlier in the day. It is curious 
how much difference it makes whose 
bull is gored, in desiring the, applica- 
tion of law. If there had been law for 
Indians as for white, perhaps "Gero- 
nimo and his lieutenants would have 
gone to the gallows years ago," or per- 
haps they would have been livingjn- 
peace with their neighbors to-day; 
perhaps there would haves been no 
starvation of Indian womeir and chil- 
dren; perhaps there would have been 
no retaliation on innocent settlers; per- 
haps there would have been no Indian 
war; perhaps there would be no In- 
dian question. 



More Eastern Education. 

The Government's practical faith in 
1 education for Indians is shown 
;portation of 385 more Apaches 
to St Augustine. These 



'ians, whose women and children 
•outnumber the men five to one — 63 
men, 175 women, 147 children — were 
not actively engaged with Geronimo, 
but only suspected of supplying that 
valiant rebel with provisions and am- 
munition. Though sent under a guard 
of 85 soldiers to Fort Marion, they will 
not be long detained as prisoners pro- 
bably, but settled on a reservation in 
Florida, where, if they survive the 
change from their mountain fastnesses 
to the salt marsh lands, their wild 
spirits may be brought into the harness 
of civilization. The children, at least, 
may be helped to better things, and 
here is an opportunity for the friends 
of the Indian to come to his rescue 
from a dismal fate. Carlisle, Hamp- 
ton, and other schools, east and west, 
stand ready to receive them. Have 
they come East for education and civ- 
ilizing, or death by inches ? 
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bly set forth by Mr. HerBert Welsh, in 
a letter to the Evening Post, of Sept. 20. 
He calls attention to "the case of the 
Crow Creek lands, which were restored 
to their rightful Indian owners by ex- 
ecutive order of President Cleveland, 
after 500,000 acres had been opened 
illegally to white settlement by the 
former administration The facts were 
carefully and laboriously collected by 
the Indian Rights Association, and 
were presented under a fire of partisan 
Republican denunciation to President 
Cleveland in such form as rendered it 
possible for him to restore the Indians 
their lands." ">» 

" In the case of the Mission Indians 
of California, whose rights to their 
homes.are now being defended in the 
California Courts, the Government ap 
pointed an able attorney, Mr. Shirley 
C. Ward, to plead the cause of these 
civilized but defenceless people, but 
provided no remuneration for his ser- 
vices. He was about to resign, v hen 
by my persisten: efforts upwards of 
$540 were raised through the subscrip- 
tions of charitable persons in Boston, 
and Mr. Ward was enabled to prose- 
cute his workV' The case, strange to 
say, lost on the first hearing in the Cal- 
ifornia Courts, has been appealed. 
"Mr. Ward telegraphed the Indian 
Bureau that bonds to the amount of 
$3,300 were necessary to prevent the 
eviction of the Indians anv day by exe- 
cution of the lower court. ' The Bureau 
directed Mr. Ward to allow the execu- 
tion to issue, but to assure the Indians 
that should their case be gained on 
appeal, Government would reimburse 
them for their losses." 

" Mr. Ward, as a last resort, appealed 
to the'Indian Rights .Association, and 
immediately the necessary sum was 
furnished by a single member of the 
society, sending his check for the 
amount." 

Mr. Welsh also adduces the case of 
the removal of an unworthy official on 
satisfactory evidence presented by the 
Association to the Government. He 
makes the strong and just statement 
that "The Indian Rights Association 
is composed of men who work for the 
welfare of the Indians and for the 
honor of the public service without 
any pecuniary reward in view, and 
without any political axe to grind "— 
that his "own service is purely gratui- 
tous, and in pursuance of its duties 
' : " necessary to arouse af/ one time 
wrath of Republican politicians, 
at another (as in the present case) 



progress already made in the survey that of the Democrats, 
and division in severalty of Indian Any lasting friction between the In- 
lands, makes an excellent and hopeful dian Department and Indian Rights 
showing. In encouraging and fur- > Association wouldVbe an obstacle in 
thering this civilizing process, the De- ' 1 " :: 

partment has shown good intentions 
and done good work for the Indian. 
It is the foundation of all good work, 
giving the Indian his first sense of a 
security without which hope and pro- 
gress would be impossible to any peo- 
ple, his first assurance of good faith in 
the Government, his 'first lesson in civ- 
ilized living and his first motive for 
desiring it. That all do not desire the 
opportunity before they receive it is 
not a reason for abandoning them to be 
swept out of existence instead by the 
rushing stream of emigration. There 
has been and will be of course, indi- 
vidual disaster. ; But the success of the 
experiment already attained, the am- 
bition and effort already aroused, and 
the degree of advancement made un- 
der still harassing difficulties and 
disabilities, are evidence enough that 
the move is in the right direction. We 
trust that the Government will go on 
in the course marked out for it by jus- 
tice and humanity and success, and by 
a growing public sentiment which de- 
mands and will sustain the application 
of the administration's standard of 
civil service reform to the Indian 
branch of the service. 



The important and non-partisan ser- 
vices of the Indian Rights Association 
in the cause of the Indian, and in as- 
sisting Government in the protection 
and civilization of its wards, are forci- 



enjoy his education and elect his officers of 
law. This can only be done by Congress 
removing the unjust restrictions resting 
upon the Indian as the impersonal, irre- 
sponsible ward of the government. Let him 
be declared a man, and not an infant or an 
idiot, and he will immediately take his place 
as a citizen under the fifeeenth amendment. 
It might be wise to delay his enlrance'upon 
the higher privileges of citizenship, slich as 
voting and holding judicial office.' until he 
has been educated and elevated. Thd mis- 
takes of government with colored men in 
the South might lead us to wiser restric- 
tions for the red men of the Northwest. 
But the first step to take is to bring the 
Indian out of the false light in which he 
stands, to break his awful anomaly, to grant 
him his birthright of personality, as being 
one of the diverse sons of the great Father." 

Bishop Whipple on the Mississippi 
Reservoirs. 

"TheSt'.Paul Chamberof Commerce prac- 
tically gave up its entire session recently, to 
listen to an address upon the condition of 
the Leech Lake and Winnebagoshish In- 
dians, by Bishop Whipple, who said it was 
a matter of national honor that the condi- 
tion of these Indians should be considered 
and the duty of the government to them 
understood. 

In 1880,. for the better protection of the 
interests of the Mississippi river, it was 
deemed necessary to build reservoirs at the 
head waters of the river. Bnt at the time 
that Congress author/zed the construction 
of the reservoirs, thtf opinion of the attor- 
ley general of the United States was solic- 
ted as to the legality of the act. He slated 
hen that in his opinion the government 
had no right to overflow the land of these 
C which they legally held, nor to take 
material from them in the construction of 
reservoirs. In the face of all this the 
dams were builded. the Indians' lands over- 
flowed, their crops destroyed, and the fish 
d rice, their main sources of subsis- 
tence, destroyed. A peaceable, friendly 
tribe, from them had been taken their liv- 
ing. Reports of this state of affairs have 
been sent to the government, but withou 
avail. The commission of which Genera 
Sibley and Russell Blakely were members 
had thoroughly investigated the state of 
affairs, and made an elaborate report that 
came to naught. Congress had offered but 
Si 5.600 to the Indians for the destruction 
of ttieir crops and the overflow. They are 
2,000 in number, and their condition de- 
mands immediate attention. 

At the conclusion of his remarks the 
Bishop read-' a letter from the Rev. J. A. 
Gilfillin. who had been a missionary among 
these Indians for many years, which gave 
a detailed statement of the condition of af- 
fairs at this time. In the early part of June 
Mr. Gilfillin visited Leech Lake. He found 1 
the water much raised and that in conse- 
quence the Indians could catch hardly any 
fish, and were hungry; a condition of affairs 
unknown before the building of the dam. 
In consequence of the rise of the wate^. the 
fish had lclt their former haunts and could 
not be found, and the Indians were thus 
deprived of almost their entire subsistence 
the way of Indian 'progress, which its >n summer. i 

" 'n both must riming i„ Neither is this all; the great overflow has 

P f' g ' destroveri their rice fields, a fact tflat will 

extension of civil service re- makc ;heir condition in winter eve',, worse 
form to the Indian service, M-. Welsh tha n now. The Indians are well aware 
is but urging the principles which it is ! that these dams have been built contrary 
the glory of the present administration j to law, and they are patiently waiting for 
to have identified itself with. j the government to send them* relief.in some . 

i form before they die of starvation. It is al- 
I ready four years since these dams were 
The First Step. | commenced and not one cent of relief has 



William Justin Harsha, in the Sep- 
tember number of I.end-a-Hand says: 

"A very practical question was that Pres- 
ident Cleveland asked, when the committee 
from the Mohonk Conference laid the 
claims of Indians before him: "Whatis the 
first step to take?" He was impressed by 
the facts stated; he was interested in the 
question; more than that, he seemed to be 
sincerely anxious to do what lies in his 
power to right a century's wrongs to our 
wards. But he was in doubt as to where 
the first blow should be struck. 

To me, with a rather 
with the Utes, Sioux, Omahas, -"Winneba- 
goes and the scattered remnants in some 
of the more eastern and northern states, it 
seems that the first thing to be done is for 
Congress to declare the Indian a person. 
We have not now the crisis in affairs that 
enabled Lincoln to seize the difficulty of 
slavery with a strong hand and set so -m any 
free. But surely we are in that position of 
great need which authorises the use of he- 
roic measures. We stand at the point where 
something needs to be done at once, or all 
that we have gained will be lost. The grant- 
ing of land in severalty, the missionary and 
educational projects that have been enter- 
ed upon, the votes of legislators, will all 



prove abortive, unless the Indian is placed 
in a position to defend his possessions and 



yet been sent them, and if winter sets in 
without some adjustment of the matter it 
is hard to tell what will happen. The Leech 
Lake dam is in charge of two men only, and 
the Indians may yet determine to destroy 
it if m ade desperate by hunger. What 
the result of letting the water, stored above 
the dams, out suddenly would be, can only 
be surmised. It is a great body of water 
having a coast line of over 350 miles, — a 
vast sea extending far inland. The trees 
standing far out in the water are dead, the hay 
meadows all submerged, the roads overflow- 
ide armminranre I ed an 3 obliterated, the Indians driven to 
„L* q w:"""" the hills and all communication stopped. 

The Indians are exasperated and bitter at 
the wanton destruction of their property, 
and are talking of the consequences of 
breaking the dams, when this vast body of 
water would sweep down over the lower 
country with terrible effect. 

The St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, vot- 
ed to do all in its power that the wrong 
done should be righted. The government 
treaty which gave the Indians the use of 
this land, is as binding as any treaty made 
with England, France or Germany. To de- 
liberately break it, without compensation, is 
a national disgrace; and when It Involves 
hunger and death, as this is certainly doing, 
it is a crime for which Congress is responsi- 
ble." — Faribault Democrat. 
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Progress in Allotting Land In Sev- 
eralty to the Indians. 

Washington, September 17.— Recent in- 
formation received at the Interior Depart- 
ment indicates that the work of inducingthc 
Chippewa, Sioux, and Ute Indians in the Ter- 
ritories of Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Arizona, and the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, to di- 
vide up in severalty the lands now held by 
them in common, is making most satisfac- 
tory progress, and thus a great work of In- 
dian civilization is being quietly developed. 
Up to the first of September last year, there 
had been issued) 11,073 land patents, 1,290 
certificates, and 930 allotments without pat- 
ents orcertificates.to Indians in the Statesand 
Territories named. The d.ifference in the 
character of the titles given is owing to the 
varying terms of the treaties entered into. 
There Have since been issued up to the pres- 
ent time m the same region of country, 690 
land patents and 86 certificates. Indians up- 
on the following reservations now. as a 
general rule, hold their lands in severalty, 
their titles being guarded by restrictions 
on the power of alienation : Chippewas: on 
the Bad River, Red Cliff. I' Anse, and Lac 
Court Oreillcs Reservation.'. Wisconsin; on 
the Isabella Reservation. Michigan, and the 
Fond Du Lac Reservation. Minnesota. 
Sioux: on the Crow Creek, Res. Dakota; San- 
tee, Omaha, and Winnebago Reservations, 
Nebraska, and on all the reservations in 
Washington Territory except Chchalis, Dol- 
ville, Columbia, Makah, Quinailt and Spo- 
kane. ... „ 

In 'addition to the tribes to which allot- 
ments have been made, the following are 
entitled by treaty stipulation to such^ allot- 
tments: the Southern Utes. Colorado; the 
Sioux on Devil's Lake, Great Sioux Reser- 
vation, and the Yankton Sioux, all of Da- 
kota; the Shoshones and Bannocks on Fort 
-Hall, Idaho; the Ncz Perces, Idaho; the Ki- 
owas and Commanches. Indian Territory; the 
Crows. Montana; the Flat Heads. Montana; 
the Navajos of New Mexico and Arizona; 
the Grande Rondes. Klamaths. Umatillas, 
and Warm Springs of Oregon, and the Sho 
shones and Arraphahoes on Wind River, 
Wyoming. The Devil's Lake and Yankton 
Sioux, the Nez Perces. the Montana Crows, 
and the Oregon Grande Rondes. and Warm 
Springs Indians, according to information 
received by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, are prepared to take their allot- 
ments in severalty. Two special agents are 
now allotting lands to the Crows in Mon- 
tana and write most encouragingly of their 
success Many of the Sioux in Dakota are 
asking for allotments, but from the fact 
that the reservation has never been survey- 
ed, except a few townships, and that suffic- 
ient funds are not available for this pur- 
pose, little can be done at present. Some. 1 
- however are taking their lands by private 
survey. Indian Commissioner Atkins and , 
Assistant. Commissioner A. li. Upshaw are; 
very earnest in pressing forward this hu- , 
manizing movement among the more ad- 
vanced Indian tribes, and are* much grati- 1 
fied by the unexpectedly large measure of | 
success achieved. — A/. Y. Post. 

A Visit To White Earth. 

A GARDEN SPOT OF THE WORLD. 

' New England Gone West— The home 
of theChippewas— Bishop Whipple's 
Great Work— Wheat vs. Whiskey- 
Sister Philomena— A Hero of '62— 
The President's, the Indian's and thb 
Missionaries' Choice for Agent- 
Wild Rice and the Mississippi. 
Correspondence of The Springfield Re- 
publican. / . 

August. '8S6. 

The interest felt in the embassy about 
■starting to^egotiate with the Indians of 
Minnesota Snd the Northwest, which the 
Republican has already noticed as of "Ba- 
dass importance," may give at least the 
merit of timeliness to a sketch of a visit to 
the White Earth reservation in Minnesota. 
To induce the Indians of the more northern 
settlements in the state, whose fields have 
been flooded by the Mississippi reservoirs, 
to settle on this more desirable location, is 
one of the objects of the commission, which 
includes their friend and champion, Bishop 
Whipple. The White Earth reservation is 
indeed, as the bishop has said, "the garden 
spot of the state." I shall never forget my 
25-mile drive there from "Detroit City," one 
of the few five-year-old western cities, by 
the way. where, if I were a .young man, I 
should feel tempted to stay and "grow up 
with the country." It is a young New En- 
gland gone west, exhilarated but jiot intox- 
icated with the new wine of the' wilderness. 
Eastern ideas are in its shaded streets and 
tasteful homes, Its intelligent society and its 
" Hotel Minnesota," an oasis In a western 
traveler's experience. After three months 
of open prairie, it was delightful to drive all 
<lay through vistas of shimmering green and 
gold, with glimpses now and then of the lit. 



tie lakes that beiewel this "Lake Park re- 
gion" of Minnesota, We crossed the path 
of a recent cyclone that had twisted and 
flung about oaks like saplings; and once a 
fine ruffed grouse stepped calmly across our 
way and I inwardly gave thanks that no/ one 
in the wagon had a gun. Passing the res- 
ervation line, small clearings began to ap- 
pear, and large ones with comlortable log 
and frame houses, fenced fieldc and stacks 
of harvested grain. Now and then we met 
a dusky pedestrian who looked up with a 
j friendly smile and greeting— "aninde ijoian 
(where are you going?)— in broken but so- 
1 norous gutturals, with a musical cadence 
I that sounds like shaking boiled peas in a tin 
I pan. 

The White Earth reservation was set apart 
in 1869. chiefly through the efforts of Bishop 
I Whipple, with a view to making ultimately 
a home for all the Chippewas in. the state, 
whfere they can leain farming and the ways 
of civilization. Those at Guil Lake, who 
were becoming demoralized by drink, were 
removed there at once. The head-q arters 
o( the mission ere established there, and 
(our years later Rev. Mr..Gilfillan became its 
indefatigable superintendent, as he still 
continues to be. The marvelous transfor- 
mation which has been accomplished under 
the new conditions, is one of the many 
proofs of what can be done— and therefore 
of what ought to be done— lor the India . 
From a set of wild heathen and ration-fed 
paupers, they have become an orderly farm- 
ing community. Rations are issued only to 
the destitute, "aged and sick; and the agent 
thinks that many have gained the idea of 
laying up against a rainy day.— a long step 
ahead,, certainly. They are nearer sell-sup- 
port than anv but the live "civilized trmes. 
Of the 1715 Indians now at White Earth- 
only 21 arc reported as "partly Indian in 
dress and ways." They raised last year 70.- 

000 bushels of wheat, oats and bailey, and 
made over 6000 pounds f butter, selling 
half of it off the reservation. They cul- 
tivated 5000 acres. Hall the families have 
farms with from 5 to .00 acres improved; 

I many with 70 acres. The rest cultivate 
I patches of trom one to live acres, farm 
: implement-, and some cattle are furnished 
by the government. Allotments in several- 
ty are beginning to be made. Ten acres 
must be improved to get certificates for 40, 
40 must be improved lor 160. One Irdian 
policeman. "Knickeroocker," resigned his 
position to take care of his farm. He has 60 
acres improved, nine horses and a volte ol 
oxen. The Chippewas have an efficient 
police and court of their own. All marriages 
now are legally performed. There is an al- 
, most entire absence of crime among them 
' and so successful have been their removal 
' from the temptations at Gull lake, and the 
! watchfulness of their police, that Mr. Gilfil- 
j lan asserted that he knows but one full blo,,d 
' Indian on the reservation who still make., a | 

1 practice of drinking. Most live in comfor- 
table log- houses- 1 was taken to see, ..s.a 
curiosity, two or three wigwams occupied for 
the summer; curious structures, consisting 
each ol a half spherical frame, some eight 
feet high in the center, thatched with birch- 
bark. The women weresilting outside, plait- 
ing together by their husks the pretty red 
and mottled ears of the Indian corn lor dry- 
ing. Of the 471 children of school age, 385 
are in school on or off the reservation. 
The government school building is new, 
large and commodious, standing in beautiful 
grounds, a natural park which the agent was 
planning to improve. The girls arc also 
taught sewing and, the boys raise vegetables 
in the five acres belonging to the school. 
They looked cheerful andj intelligent. 

A Roman Catholic mission has been in 
operation lor I4years, under the Benedictine 
order. They have within a few years built 
a new church, holding 400, and often full, 
Father Aloysius told me, some ok the peo- 
ple coming from 7 to 20 miles; and an or- 
phanage which is assisted by government, 
and had a dozen little girls, who seemed well 
cared for by the two thrifty German "sisters." 
Sister Philomena is a practical farmer, 
and had made the board walk and picket 
fence with her own hands. In the group of 
the Episcopal mission buildings stands the 
beautiful church of St. Columba, built of 
bowlder stone and seating 300, a wooden 
hospital building given by a Hartford lady 
and often very useful, though with insuffi- 
cient means to run it properly; a neat par- 
sonage occupied by the native pastor, En- 
roagabowh, and the pleasant home owned 
byMr. Gilfillan, where 1 was hospitably en- 
tertained for half my visit; the other half as 
hospitably by Agent Sheehan and his kind 
wife. Near the church is a curious burial 
ground; a little wooden house built over 
each grave, with a window through which 
food was to be put for the spirits of the dead 
to feast upon. The Christians, of course, 
give up this practice. I attended the Sun- 
day service at St. Cofumba. it has over 100 
communicants and has over 500 on its roll. 
The congregation was as orderlyand devout, 
as any pastor could desire. The service, 
read inCiippeway in Enmagabowh's musi- 



cal tones was quite impressive. The next 
day I called on Enmagabowh and had an 
interesting talk with the olJ man, though 
he began by asking if 1 were an Episcopa- 
lian, andjthen declaring, with a queer mix- 
ture of caution and confidingness, that, since 
I was not. he must be very carelul what he 
told me. Reassured, or forgetting himself 
after a while, however, hegave me an inter- 
esting sketch of his early lile and removal 
from Gull lake, and the wonderful changes 
he had seen at White Earth. He spoke, 
too, with great warmth of the present agent, 
saying; "He goes about like any common 
lan, working with his workers, and that is 
- hat we like; nut like some agents, who sit 
all day in their office with their cigars in 
their mouths— don't care for us Indians 
We hope this man will be retained bv the 
government." 

I had been strongly impressed myself in : 
similar way by the agent. Col T. J. Shee- 
han is an appointment of the present ad 
ministration and does it honor. He was ; 
gallant officer ol the 5th Minnes-ita volun 
teers, and whil : waiting at Fort Ripiev fo 
orders to the I font, was detailed instead u 
take 50 men t . defend Fort Ridgely agains 
the Sioux in tne great Minnesota outbreal 
of '62 . He held it under hourlv attacks b 
I the savages till his little force wasdecimatec 
Seeing my interest in the story, which I ha> 
foun.l in a history of the state, the colont 
showed \me the beautiful gold medal pre 
sented toMiim at the close of the war by hi 
rcginient.fr honor of this and other heroi 
campaigns in which he had led them. ] 
proves the Indians' own character and cou: 
age that they appreciate such a man lor a 
ageni. Smiles instead of sulks seemed 
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to set: that Mr. Gilfillan also 
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Frank 

and Minnie 

Born Sunday Aug. 29th. .. 

and looks as if he meant to fulfil the favor 

able augury that 

"The child that is born on a Sabbath-day 
Is Wise and bonny and good and gay." 

One of our girls who was a diligent mem- 
ber of tWCooking Class last yea:, having 
returnaa to hei home, has sent back for her 
receipt book that got left behind, in order 
to prdpare some delicacies for heV sick fath- 
er. Some one who knows sayt : "If she 
makes him as good gruel as shfc used to 
make for me, he will think she has learned 
something at Hampton. 

The Indian summer school of two hours 
a day. closed Sept. 15th, for a full vacation 
of three weeks. School for the winter re- 
opens Oct. 5th. 

The boys and girls in Massachusetts, have 
had a happy summer from all accounts. 
Several of our teachers have visited them in 
passing through Berkshire county, and have 
found a pleasant state of things, and heard 
cheerlul reports (rom both the students and 
the families where they stayed. Their re- 
turn is expected Oct. 1st. 

Out-Wigginsing Wiggins, a practical jok- 
I er put his head out of his room in tue- "Wig- 
' warn" at a late hour the other night and 
I shouted " Earthquake !" at the top of his 

lungs. Effect more easily imagined than 

described. 

The return of their beloved Miss Richards 
from across the great water, looking well 
and rested, tills ma le happy all hearts at Wi- 
nona and the- .Wigwam. 
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visit of" Rev. A. roomer Porter, D. D.. 
of Charleston, to Hampton Institute a 
few years ago. Many more know 
. . something of the noble work which' he 
Red U^. ^flooding | started in faith and has carried on with 
,ce and cranberry fields and! great originality of execution and de_ 
hay meadows by the Mississippi reservoirs j votion of spirit, tor the education 01 
I cuts off for some a great part of even these ! Southern boys whose parents lost their 
; wretched means of subsistence. Their land | fortunes by the war; a work to which 
' is too barren for farming, at the best. But ; North 
j the question goes beyond their bodily needs. 1 
Gambling, drinking and o:her vices are ruin- I 
ing them. At all but two of the stations, 
through the good bishop's and missionary's 
; efforts, little churches have been built, and 
the Indian deacons in charge have worked 
faithfully and gathered some converts; "pork 
and flour Christians." some of them, perhaps, 
as the skeptical interpreter puts it — don't 
we find such everywhere?— but some are 
holding out bravely against great odds. Mr. 
Gilfillan makes the tour of the stations every 
the bishop ac 



... has freely con- 

ago his school house 

was damaged by a cyclone. A private 
letter received from him at Hampton ' 
Institute reports its share in 'the last 
calamity. We are glad to know that 
neither tempest nor earthquake can 
shake his faith in God and determina- 
tion to stand by his work, and are sure 
both will be rewarded. 



Charlestctn, Sept., 2ist. 1SS6. j 
•uur calamity is simply inexpressible 
companies him, with intrepid disregard of j There is not a £ rick house 
age and feebleness and the hardship of camp I more or 



ty not 

less injured, and the successive 



life and rough travel through the unbroken , shgcks and t h e lr avalanches for twenty 
forest. Still, especially in the neighborho >d j d nave made unsa fe w hat at first seemed 
of the white logging camps, the demorahza- [ t0 have escaped. Our very foundations 
tion is terrible; so great at Mille Lac that , seem to be undermined. We had a severe 
Mr. Gilfillan says it is useless to attempt snock this— Tuesday-morning which 'has 
any work for them while they stay there, lor , done muc h damage and has destroyed con- 
i they are "never sober enough to listen." 1 (jdence just returning. The windows and 
With no schools or care, their children are ; doors in my house are shaking now while I 
forced to grow up in ignorance and to vice, j write and 
Removal to White Earth alone can save Ean i ze d as 
them, and such were many of those who 
were brought there first from Gull lake. The 
present time is peculiarly opportune, as Mr. 
Gilfillan says. Col. Sheehan being "the very 
man to settle them in their new home and 
start them on the upward road." The White 
•th reservation is 36 miles square, with 
good farming and grazing land and ample 
room for the 6000. and they would fill it up 
with loo-acre allotments, made in severalty 
and inalienable, as they should be. 

These Chippewas have never lifted a hand 
against the white man. They resolutely re- 
fused the Sioux invitation to join in the 
massacre of '62. Mr. Gilfillan declares them 
from his "personal knowledge" to be "as 
harmless creatures as exi t on God's earth. 
They will certainly be far less harmful to 



nerves are as much -disor- 
ganized as our dwellings. Strong men and 
bold are appalled, amazed and abashed, j- 
not Irom fear but just our utter helpless- 
ness. It is now half past nine: one doesn t 
know at what moment the house will begin 
to heave like a ship and shake in every 
limber; and those of us who are in brick 
houses so far thought safe, feel our great 
insecurity. The shock to-day did my school 
house its first injury. All the' plastering in 
eight rooms cime down— I suppose loose 
before, but we didn't know it— and partly 
shifted the roof. The church |hows dam- 



1 ney win wimuuj ui. . — 

the state as such decent, self-supporting 
farmers as those 1 saw at White Earth than 
as roving beggars and vagabonds. To . the 
country as well as to the Indian, the bish- 
op's ftimane embassy is, as you well say, 
' first class importance." 

Helen W. Ludlow. 



/ 



Incidents of Indian Life 
at Hampton. 

The arrival of a little brave in one of our 
vine-shaded Indian cottages, gladdened all 
hearts, beginning with his happy parents. 



age it did not before, and, 
know where we are. ' 

I had not paid for all the damage by cy- , 
clone of just one year and six days before, 
and now, O my Heavenly Father, I would feel 
like droping my hands but for faith in 
Thee. Can you do anything for me ? Yes 
my brother, tell your friends I am going on 
going to open school on the 4th of October, 
and stick to the ship till she goes down, 11 
go down she must. I don't know where the 
money is to come from. I shall need much 
for my work, much to help many who will 
not come before the general committee of 
relief. God help us. Tour friend, 

A. Toomer Porter. 

[ Contributions sent to Dr. Porter's ad- 
dress as above will, we hope, keep his good 
work from ceasing.] 
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Letter From A Convict, 

Editor Southern Workman: — 

I send 10 you a letter 1 received a few 
weeks ago, which at once surprised find 
gratified me. V 

It i s , 1 think, a striking instance, of the 
vitality, under /the most unfavorable condi- 
tions, of religious truth received even par- 
tially; and thus it is an encouragement to all 
who are endeavoring to sow the precious 
seed. , 

The writer is •& young colored man, who 
for many years was a scholar in the Sabbath 
school. established in Lexington by Gen. 
Jackson and of which, ever since 11 is death, 
1 havt been Senior Superintendent. 

He das my lavorite scholar, because of his 
unusual mental gifts, his intelligent acquain- 
tance with the facts and doctrines of the New 
Testament, his interest in the exercises of 
the scuool, and the propriety of his deport 
ment. 1 had never heard of anytniug un- 
favorable to his moral character, though 1 
subsequently learned that 111s temper was 
violent and -dangerous. 

About two years ago. under slight provo- 
cation, he killed in a most brutal and cow- 
ardly manner, one ol his companions. He 
was sentenced to 17 years confinement in the 
Penitentiary. Only the compassion ol the 
jury, moved by his previous goou character, 
and by sympathy felt by the community for 
his respected and esteemed father, mitigated 
' the extreme penalty ol the law. 

The Sabbath before his removal from jail. 
I visited him, and in presence 01 his alllicted 
family, conversed and prayed with him, and 
gave nun Bunyans Pilgrim's Progress This 
explains some allusions in his letter. 

J. T. L. Prestos 

"State Prison, Kichmond Va. Aug. 23. 
Kind Teacher: 

It is .willi much pleasure I at- 
tempt to inform you of my present condition. 
I am happy to express to you my -circum- 
stances at this time, lam well, and do truly 
desire to know the same of you and your 
family. 1 have been getting along well since 
1 have been confined to this prison life, and 
I also have found your advice very true 
and comforting. There is not a day that 
but in which something arises to call 
mory back to my early days of child- 
vhen you taught me in the Lecture- 
room, and the many sweet hymns selected 
by you for us to sing. It makes my heart 
feel sad to thinkof the many blessings I had, 
and then to cast it all away in a moment's 
time; but I can say after a" trouble, that 
we are parted in body, but not in mind and 
heart, as I will never forget my Sabbath- 
school. We have religious service here on 
Sunday, preaching in the morning, and the 
Sunday-school classes meet in the afternoon, 
which reminds me very much of your mode 
of teaching, but still I find no place like 
home. I would not forget to thank you 
again for the. book you gave me. as ^t has 
been a source of comfort to-me in my hours 
of sadness and misery. 

Mr. Willie Preston was here not many 
days ago, and saw me; I was glad to see him, 
as 1 do not see many people from home. 
My regardsto Mrs. Preston, and hope you and 
she is well; and also the Sunday-sci>ool 
teachers and scholars. I. hope you will not 
forget to pray for me, and do not think that 
the pains you have taken with me have avail- 
ed nothing, as Christ says "If we confess 
our sins He is willing and just to forgive and 
•cleanse from all filthiness;" so you must not 
cast me away from your mind and heart, 
but remember me in prayer; and although 
now a/prodigal son. it may be that in time 
tocorae I may arise and return again. The 
Sunday-school isconductcd by Mr. Wm. P. 
Munford, of Richmond who takes great de- 
light, in the promotion of the school. Give 
my regards to my people if you please, I 
have written to them, but they have failed 
to answer my letter. I must close, and shall 
expect to hear from you again soon. 

Your devoted scholar," 



passes 
my 111c 
hood. 1 



Owing to Mr. Booker T. Washington's 
absence in the North, where'he was in- 
vited to present the claims of Tuskegee 
before thousands at the great Unitar- 
ian Convention at Saratoga, we have 
not yet received his official account of 
the disagreeable experience which— as 
we were sorry to learn from some 
Southern papers— recently befell a. par- 
ty of his Tuskegee teachers, in being 
put off a first-class car on returning 
from the wedding of two of their nujrr- 
ber. Whatever the details of the pres- 
ent case, Mr. Washington's own expe- 
rience of the kiDd a year or more ago, 
when his manly bearing and action 
brought prompt sympathetic response 
from the leading citizens, newspapers, 
and even railroad companies lof the 
State, and won from a Convention of 
the latter, satisfaction of his"just demand 
for equal accommodation, proves that 



it is too late in the day for "outrages'* 
to be perpetrated, with impunity. They 
recoil like a boomerang on the stupid/ 
sender. Tuskegee has the best intel- 
ligence and weight of the State with 
her, and is far too well established in 
both Northern and Southern esteem 
to need concqrn herself about insults. 
A real grievance «» can only fill her 
sails, it cannot be expected to crush 
her. 

The Indians of Virginia. 

A Richmond paper says : 

W. A. Braofy, chief of the Pamunky tribe 
of Indians, of King William county, paid a 
visit to tne Governor yesterday, bringing 
with him a lot of wild ducks and sora, which 
he presented to His Excellency as the annual 
tribute of his tribe. 

The Chief had a long talk with the Gover- 
nor, during which he inlormed him that his 
tribe were very much interested in the mat- 
ter of education, and begged him to use his 
influence in having the school — which has 
been closed during the vacation — opened in 
the early fall. 

Chief Bradly said that the tribe consisted 
of only twenty males, each of whom had 
twelve acres of land, but they lived principal- 
ly by hunting and fishing. Upon taking his 
leave the Governor said : "Be kir.d enough 
to return my thanks to your tribe for the 
kind present of ducks and sora, and say to 
them that I take an interest in their educa- 
tion and general welfare, and as long as I 
am Governor of this State it will give me 
pleasure to do whatever may lay in my power 
to promote both." 

Afmerica. 

With cheecks as soft as roses are, 

And ye', as brown as chestnuts dark ; 

And eyes that borrow from a star 

A tranquil, yet a brilliant- spark : 

Or face of olive, with a glow 

Of carmine on the lip and cheek ; 

The hair in wavelets falling low. 

With jet or hazel eyes, that speak ; 

Or brow of pure Caucasian hue, 

With auburn or with flaxen hair; 

And eyes that beam in liquid blue, ■ 

A perlect type of Saxon fair, — 

Behold this strange, this well-known maid. 

Of every hue, of every shade ! 

We find this maiden everywhere,— . 

Krom wild and sun-kissed Mexico 

To where the Rocky Mountains rear 

Their snow-peaked heads in Idaho. 

From East to West, she makes her home; 

From Carolina's pine-clad State, 

Across the plains, she still doth roam 

To California's golden gate. 

Yet roaming not as gypsy maid. 

N'or as the savage red-man's child. 

But seeking e'er the loving shade 

Of home and civil habits mild. 

A daughter of futurity, 

The problem of the age is she. 

And why should she be strange to-day? 

Why called the problem of the age? 

Not so when slavery held its sway, 

And she was like a bird in cage. 

She was a normal creature then, 

And in her true allotted place; 

Giving her life to fellow-men, 

A proud and avaricious race. 

But now, a chil.' of liberty. 

Of independent womanhood, 

The world in wonder looks to see 

If in her there is any good; 

If this new child, Afmerica, 

Can dwell in free Columbia. 

" 'Twas mercy brought me here," said one, 

E'en Phillis Wheatly, child of song, 

Who, born beneath an Afric sun, 

In her kind mistress found no wrong. 

Though maid and mistress, they were true 

Companions, both in mind and heart. 

No sad impression Phillis knew. 

She was content to play her part, < 

In her is found the purest type 

Of Afric intellectual might, 

Which fast will grow and soon will ripe, 

When nourished by the Christian light. 

'Tis like Egyptian wheat that slept 

In mummy graves, while'ages crept. 

When first America began 

To give the world a nation new, 

Then this strange child, called African, 

Began to make her history, too, 

In New York's Knickcrbock days. 

As she would in the corner sit, 

She sang with glee her cheerful lays, 

And joined the family's mirth and wit. 

New England even took her in 

As servile at her own fireside/; 

But when convinced that it was sin. 

And wounding to a Christian's pride, 

To hold a fellow-man in chains, 

She washed her hands from slavery's stains. 

The warm affections of her heart, 

Her patience and fidelity, 

Adapted 1 her in every part 

A Washington's fit nurse to be. 

And other children, too, of state 

Were nutured on her trustful breast : $> 

Their wants she would alleviate. 



And solace them when in distress. 
Full n ell she filled her humble sphere 
As cook or drudge or ladies' maid ; 
For all the varied household care 
Was on her docile shoulders laid; 
While in ennui her mistress fair 
Was burdened with herself to bear. 

Her lot grew harder year by year; 

For she was called from household care, 

And forced within the fields t' appear, 

The labor of the men to share. 

In purple fields of sugarcane, 

At early morn, her task began 

In regions of the Pontchartrain. 

She did the hardv work of men 

From Florida to Maryland. 

In cotton, rice, and fields of corn. 

Such work as calls for masculine hands. 

All weary, overtasked, and worn. 

Subdued, she was compelled to do. 

She helped in clearing forests, loo. 

The cultivation through her toil, 
The literal labor of her hands. 
Brought to Defection Southern soil 
And swelled the commerce of those lands 
But as she toiled she prayed and longed 
For freedom and for womanhood. 
No Jewess, when in Goshen wronged. 
In trusting God e'er firmer stood 
Than sad Afnierica, who, through 
The thick'ning \>f the midnight^gloom, 
Looked steadfasCun the North Star true, 
And knew Jehovah held her doom. 
So thus for twice a century 
She sang the song of jubilee. 

Nor did she wait on God in vain. 

No disappointment comes to those 

Who ever strong in faith remair 

And in God's confidence repose. 

At last, a signal crisis came. 

When on the first of sixty-three 

Brave Lincoln made the bold proclaim : 

Which Heaven did potentiate. 
That he on that day did decree 
In every fighting Southern State 
Afmerica forever free. 
God wrought this glorious victory. 
Triumphant swelled the Jubilee. 

Well did she use her chances few. 
Each opportunity she prized 
As silvery drops ol falling dew. 
Sent to her from benignant skies. 
So freedom found her not without 
Fair education in the North. 
In Southern cities, too, no doubt 
quisitions provec 
y of her homes 1 
Refinement true, and some degree 
Of culture there, too, did abound, 
Ere she was absolutely free. , 
Her small one talent was not hid, 
Whate'er she found to do she did. 

r~ 

O turbulent America ! 
So mixed and intermixed, until 
Throughout this great Columbia 
All nationalities at will 
Become thine own. thv legal heirs. — 
Behold, this colored child is thine! 
Deny it, if there's one who dares, 
Amid these glaring facts that shine 
Upon the face of this ripe age. 
As history doth record thy good, 
We trace these facts on every page,— 
These facts cry out like Abel's blood ; 
And " I am vengeance," saith the Lord; 
" I will repay." Hear his own word. 

This hardest of all problems hard, 
Which baffles wit of every school 
And further progress doth retard. 
Is solved but by the Golden rule. 
Be calm and think, sublimity — 
Have ye not learned. America?— 
Is only sweet simplicity. 
Cease working out Afmerica ; 
Most simple and sublime is truth. 
A truth divine points out to you 
The duty owed e'en from thy youth ; 
One which you need not solve, but do. 
Acknowledge and protect thy child. 
Regard her not as strange or wild. 

Afmerica ! her home is here ; 

She wants or knows no other home ; 

No other lands, nor far nor near, 

Can charm or tempt her thence to roam. 

Her destiny is marked out here. 

Her ancestors, like all the rest, 

Came from the eastern hemisphere: 

But she is native of the west. 

She'll lend a hand to Africa, 

And in her elevation aid. 

But here in brave America 

Her home, her only home, is made. 1 Li , 
No one has power to send her hence ; 
This home was plaflri^djb^grjDvjdenoe. 

Whatever other women do 

In any sphere of busy life, 

We find her, though in numbers few, 

Engaged heroic in the strife. * 

In song and music, she can soar ; 

She writes, she paints and sculptures well : 



Come on, Thorr.to 
• weeding and then 1 
leach have an egg to pit 
As I heard these /or. 
the book I Was reading 



The fine arts seem to smile on her. 

In elocution, she'll excel ; 

In medicine, she has much skill. 

She is an educator, too; 

She lifts her voice against the stilt. 

To Christ she tries man's soul to woo. 

In love and patienee, she is seen 

In her own home, a blessed queen. 



O ye. her brothers, husbands, friends, 
Be brave, be true, be pure and strongll 
For on your manly strength depends ^ 
Her firm security from wrong. 
Oh. let your strong right arm be bold I 
And don that lovely courtesy 
Which marked the chevaliers of old. 
Buttress her home with love and care ; 
Secure her those amenities 
Which make a woman's life most dear; 
Give Iter your warmest sympathies: 
Thus high her aspirations raise 
For nobler deeds in coming days. 

M. E. Lee. 

— In the African Methodist Church Review.. 



An African David and Saxon Jon- 
athon. 



, let's 



get through 

l says we may 



I looked up from 
. _. id saw a fair-hair- 
ed, hazel-eyed boy/about seven years old, 
with one hand resting on the ragged sleeve 
of a small African Jwtiose eyes, which usual- 
ly had an expression of mingled sadness 
and timidity sad to see in so young a child, 
were now lighted up with a look of affect- 
ionate admiration, as they were turned to- 
wards his small companion. 

Little Thornton was the son of our cook, 
an industrious. Christian woman, and when 
he came in-o the kitchen with some mes- 
sage from papa " to " mammy " as he often 
did, he would stop to show little Willie a 
new method of using a sling shot, or spin- 
ning a top. 

Willie's mother watched anxiously at first, 
fearing her son might learn evil "from his 
small companion, but finding little Thorn- 
ton had inherited his mother's sterling vir- 
tues and was truthful and honest, he was al- 
lowed to continue his visits, and he soon 
dropped the habit of bringing a message, as 
excuse, and came simply to play with Wil- 
lie, and a close friendship sprang up be- 
tween the children. 

Though they were apparently ill-assorted 
companions, both bovs gained by the friend- 
ship, f v r Willie's careful training and home 
influences, showing in his play and work, ex- 
erted, quite unconsciously, a good influence 
on his less favored companion, while on his 
part. Willie learned many valuable lessons 
of patience and gratitude from his young 

P '^Villic was never content not to share any 
job that was required of Thornton, and 
many were the arms full of wood they car- 
ried together, or the buckets full of water 
they bronght in between them, and they 
learned also to cut wood, first with a hatch- 
et, then a saw. and they were at last pro- 
moled to handling an ax. A cut toe or fing- 
er was a very slight check to the ardor of 
these enlhusiaslic young wood cutters, and 
the anxious fears of Willie's mother were 
carefully hidden lest she-should mar her . 
boy's enjoyment of this new,, accomplish- 
ment. If " practice makes perfect " they 
certainly earned ihe skill they soon acquir- 
ed, and by the time Willie was seven years 
old he could handle an axe with as good ef- 
fect as a grown man. 

It must be confessed, Willie was by na- 
ture more industrious than Thornton, but 
as Thornton was perfectly obedienj, and 
their light jobs were followed by plenty of 
play, he worked as faithfully if notas willing- 
ly as his little friend. I f they worked together 
willingly, they played together quite as 
cheerfully. Willie never quite thoroughly 
enjoyed any pleasure unless Thornton- 
shared it. If his mother had not cakes 
enough for both, half of Willie's was quietly 
slipped into Thornton's hand, and half of 
his marbles were pretty sure to find their 
way into his pocket- If a certain blouse 
struck his fancy, he begged mother to make 
one for Thornton, and when, observing 
Thornton's admiration for Willie's straw 
hat, his mother put a fresh band around a 
discarded one of Willie's and. allowed him 
to presenile to his dark playmate, deep as 
was Thornton's delight to exchangers brlrri- 
less felt Hat for this dne. a glance at Wulie s 
bright face showed howmuch "more blessed 
it is to give than tr>receive.""i 

Not long after this friendship grew , up 
between the children, -'and when "Aunt 
Carry." Thornton's mother, had beefitook- 
ing at MrsjWu-nelte- eharller Her talk im- 
becile husband, insisted that 1 his wife 
shouldn't work out no more, and with the 
submission that is required of wives, Aunt 
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Carry was obliged to go home, where, with- j Agents 
out the help 01 her weekly wages, (for un- i 
• cle Charlie had a constitutional aversion to Wanted 
work in any form) they suffered greatly, for I 

with the care of the house and children and j "those who Kilew him." 

taking in- washing, and other such work, p rom ,„ e obscurity of his boyhood to the date of his/ 
Aunt Carry's health gave way, and she be- tragic death. A new Biography of the great Amer^ 
. .u. „>..!.. „< »-ij„„„:-„ lirbnrai ican President, from a new stand-point-accurate 
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came the victimof al'ingering sickness. ickn President from %W^^"&STSSi 

Her former employers were very kind £*3*™*££ J£ S&£ t "iSius'Son 
and many comfortable meals were sent (r^GRAVINGS from original designs illustrating 
■ incidents, anecdotes, persons, &c, including to Steel 
Portraits.) 



with other gifts of food and clothL_. 
but she would not let anyone know how 
much she suffered, for fear of being consid- 
ered a •' beggar." During Aunt Carry's ill- 
ness, Thornton was obliged to sjay at home 
more for he was chiel nurse and housekeep- 
er, and Willie saw less of him. 

When they met, Willie asked fo 
mother but seldom waited foi 
and Thornton, considering the question 
merely a formal civility, as seldom repl 

But there came a day when 
Jhe usual question, he answered with a 
Ahoke in his voice " She is dead now." In- 
stantly Willie's eyes filled with sympathetic 
tears, and the fair, lovely boy threw both 
arms around his neck, merely exclaiming | 
tenderlv " Oh ! Thorncy)! " Then eager to 
offer some consolation in the overwhelming 
sorrow, he said "come up and you shall 
have the hardest kind of an egg to pluck." 

The next day. there was a quiet funeral, 
and the prison hou e, from which the brave 
spirit had escaped into the light of the per- 
fect day, was laid in its last resting place. 

After that, all that marked Thornton's 
sorrow to the eyes of his small world was a 
bit of crape tied around his hat. which 
was a consolation second only to plucking 
egos. But the home was a very cheerless 
place, and though his mother's busy hands 
had long been idle, her guidance was 
sorely missed, and dirt and disorder reigned 
supreme. The food and clothes that had 
been sent during Aunt Carry's illness were 
sent less (requcnlly and ail Uncle Charlie 
earned by the few odd jobs he would do, 
was worse than wasted in drink, and the 
children suffered mucr.. 

Mrs. D. seldom let Thornton go away af- 
ter Thornton and Willie had been' playing 
and working together. without a good meal, 
and one evening after he 1 ad eaten half of 
his supper so voraciously, none could doubt 
he could have disposed of the rest, he quiet- 
ly left half untouched asking permission to 
carry it home to the baby, who was only a 
year old; unwilling to spoil the sacrifice, the 
lady resisted her inclination to double the 
amount, though she sent a large^bowl of 
soup down to the cottage, by a private mes- 

3e Utcly. uncle Charles has rented half of 
the miserable house to a colored woman, 
for her care of the children, in the other 
half. Thornton also has secured a home, 
where he will be well-fed and clothed and 
be taught habits of industry and neatness, 
and receive careful Christian training. so.in 
spite of Willie's grief at losing his boon com- 
panion, he could but see the benefits lor 
Thornton, and feel that his loss is Thorn- 
ton's gain. ' je r* 

This is by no means the only instance of 
•such friendship, between the children of 
Saxon parentage with those of African birth. 
Thousand of such friendships exist all over 
the South, nor are they forgotten when the 
children become men. for the colored youths 
are sure to find their former playmates, 
friends and helpers, who use their superior 
advantages to aid and encourage them, as 
much as in them lies, and the feeling of en- 
mity and antagonism between the races in 
the South, which Mr. Cable describes does 
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t7<Jb in one month's time. It seems like 
a big: profit for canvassing agent to make, 
but Mr. W. F. Hopkins of N. C, who is 
working for the publishing house of B. F, 
Johnson & Co. of Richmond, Va„ did it and 
is still going bravely ahead. This too was 
done with no capital worth speaking of; 
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DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore, 

begs to inform the residents of Hampu 
and vicinity that he has resumed the pra_ 
tice of his profession in Hampton. Office 
King Street, opposite Barnes' Hotel. 



The Hampton, Normal j^p. 
Agricultural Institute, 

At ^AMPTON VlRCINIA. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, F.N. GILMAN. 
Principal. -Treasurer. 
No. of Colored students. 463 
No. of Indian " "39 

Total 60.1. 
A little more than half are girls ; average 
age. 17 years. . . 

Its object is the practical Christian edu- 
tion of these two races: especially the 
aining of teachers. 

It is a private, chartered institution, owned 
-.id controlled by a Board of seventeen 
Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion. It is aided by the State as an agricul- 
tural school, and the Government pays 
$167.00 apiece annually for 120 Indians, but 
it needs from private charity every year for 
its support, the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. About half of this has been given in 
the form of Annual Scholarships of seventy 
dollars a ye^r. which pays the tuition or 
cost of education of one who pays in labor 
for board, clothing and books. 

It needs partial endowment fund. 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 

are asked for that purpose. 

Circulars and general information sent on 
application to the Principal. 




REDTER & MALLORY, 

22 Light Street, 

BALTIMOHE, Md., 

DEALERS IN 

WROUGHT'IRON PIPE 

FOE STEAM, WATEE and OAS. 

1 j i ur.;v:i!U!/in. 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER. 
LARD and MACHINERY OILS, BE ASS 
GLOBE VAIVB3, STOP-COOKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES. 

And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 

^"Send for Price List. . ' 

REUTER & MALL9RZ", 
22 li<?HTST., 

BALTIMORE, Md. 



Is situated one hundred yards from Fort Monroe, at.thec 
ence of the Chesapeake Bay ami Hampton Roads, about 1S0 
souih of Baltimore, and 15 miles north of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The place is reached hv the splendid steamers of the Bay Line. 
Poiomac and J imes River Companies, running daily between Balti- 
more. Washington, Richmond and Norfolk, and by rail direct from 
Richmond viii ihe t hesapeatc and Ohio Railway. 

\ The Hvgeia is lour stories in hcighth. substantially built and 
cortifortably furnished : has two Otis' hydraulic elevators, gas and 
electric bells 01 Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms: roomsfor 
bath. Including HOT SEA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort (or the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resLing place for 
tourists on their wav 'O Florida or the North, t lis hoiise which has 
accommodations for 1 .003 guests and is open throughout the year, 
presents inducements which certainlv are 1101 equalled elsewhere as a 
summer resort or cold.weather sanitarium. Over $1 jb.000 have been 
expended in enlarging and improving the place within the past two 
years, and it is the must periect in all its appointments of any hotel 
south ol New York. \ 

There is music and dancing every evening and all the pleasures of 
a fashionable waterim- plan- are to be enjoved. The climate of Old 
Point Comfort is unequalled (or salubrity and general heilthfulness, 
malarial fevers in- ng abs iltitrly unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
roiorneal O'tservit >rv lor tlif pa-t ten ve irs shows an average temp- 
in autumn : J4 in winter, and 52° for 
1 inhere and mild temperature being es- 
Who seek genial winters of the South 
-ih. The whole region round about is 
Sea-board. For sleeplessness and nerv- 
ousness, 'he deletion* pic of the pure ocean air and the lullaby of 
the waves rolling upon the s i dv bench, hut a few leellrom the bed- 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics of trie Hygeia. 

For further i norm .11011 address bv mail or telegraph, 
6-S7 H.,PH()EBCS. Prop 
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Carry was obliged to go home, where, with- j Agents 
out the help 01 her weekly wages, (for >m- 
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cie v^narne nau a eonsLiiunuimi KKtfwu w 
work in any form) they suffered greatly, for 
with the care of the house and children and j "those who Knew him." 

taking in washing, and other such work, From tne obscurity of his boyhood to the date of his 

'Aunt Carry's health gave way. and she be- tragic death. Anew Biography of the great Amer- 

came the victim of a lingering sickness. ican President, from I . new si Md-poin w»* 

Her former employers were very kind, and^exhaustm ,„ fact and I m«d=nt. repine w.tn 



..... . .... very kind, cdotc> profuse a nd elegant in iUui 

and many comfortable meals were sent ENGRAVINGS from original design 
i her. with other gifts of food and clothes, , incidents, anecdotes, persons, &c, mclui 
» but she would not let anyone know how - 



much she suffered, for fear of being consid 
cred a " beggar." During Aunt Carry's ill- 
ness. Thornton was obliged to stay at home 
more, for he was chiel nurse and housekeep- 
er, and Willie saw less of him. , 

When they met, Willie asked for' his 
mother but seldom waited for an antwcr, 
and Thornton, considering the question 
merely a formal civility, as seldom replied. 
But there came a day when in aiWwfer to 
ma! question, he answered with a 
ihoke in his voice " She is dead now." In- 
stantly Willie's eyes filled with sympathetic 
tears, and the fair, lovely boy threw both 
arms around his neck, merely exclaiming 
tenderlv " Oh ! Thorney;! " Then eager to 
offer some consolation in the overwhelming 
sorrow, he said " come up and you shall 
have the hardest kind of an egg to pluck. 

The next day. there was a quiet funeral, 
and the prison hou e. from which the brave 
spirit had escaped into the light of the per- 
fect day. was laid in its last renting place. 

After that, all that marked Thornton's 
sorrow to the eyes ol his small world was a 
bit of crape tied around his hat, which 
was a consolation second only to plucking 
eggs. But the home was a very cheerless 
place, and though his mother's busy hands 
had long been idle, her guidance was 
sorely missed, and dirt and disorder reigned 
supreme. The food and clothes that had 
been sent during Aunt Carry's illness were 
sent less frequently -and ail Uncle Charlie 
earned by the few odd jobs he would do, 
was worse than wasted in drink, and the 
children suffered mucr.. . . 

Mrs. D. seldom let Thornton go away af- 
ter Thornton and Willie had been' playing 
and working/together, without a good meal, 
and one evening after he I. ad eaten half of 
his supper so voraciously, none could doubt 
he could have disposed of the rest, he quiet- 
ly left half untouched asking permission to 
carry it home to the baby, who was only a 
year old; unwilling to spoil the sacrifice, the 
lady resisted her inclination to double the 
amount, though she sent a large^bowl of 
soup down to the cottage, by a private mes- 

SC litely. uncle Charles has rented half of 
the miserable house to a colored woman, 
for her care of the children, in the other 
half. Thornton also has secured a home, 
where he will be well-fed and clothed and 
be taught habits of industry and neatness, 
and receive careful Christian training, so^n 
spite of Willie's grief at losing his boon com- 
panion, he could but see the benelits lor 
Thornton, and feel that his loss is Thorn- 
ton's gain. 

This is by no means the only instance of 
such friendship, between the children of 
Saxon parentage with those of African birth. 
Thousand of'such friendships exist a)* over 
the South, nor are they forgotten when the 
■children become men.for the colored jlouths 
are sure to find their former playmates, 
friends and helpers, who use their superior 
advantages to aid and encourage them, 
much as in them lies, and the feeling of ( 
mity and antagonism between the races ... 
the South, which Mr. Cable describes does 
not and pr«v God. never will exist. ^ 
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DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T H. Parramore, 

begs to inform the residents of Hampu... 
and vicinity that he has resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Hampton. Office 
on King Street, opposite Barnes' Hotel. 
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It seems like 
ling agent to make, 
but "Mr. W. F. Hopkins of N. C, who is 
workiiig for the publishing house of B. F. 
Johnston & Co. of Richmond, Va., did it and 
is still going bravely ahead. This too was 
done with no capital worth speak ingpfj 
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The Hampton Normal ^ 
Agricultural Ustitute, 

£T fllMPTON yiRClNIA. 

S. C ARMSTRONG, F. N. OILMAN 
Principal: 'Tnasurer. 
No. of Colored students. 462 
No. of Indian " 139 

Total 60.1. 

A little more than half are girls ; average 
age. 17 years. 

Its object is the practical Christian edu- 
cation of these two races : especially the 
training of teachers. . 

It is a private, chartered institution, owned 
and controlled by a Board of seventeen 
Trustees, with a majority of no denomina- 
tion. It is aided by the State as an agricul- 
tural school, and the Government pays 
$167.00 apiece annually for 120 Indians, but 
it needs from private charity every year for 
its support, the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars About half of this has been given in 
the form of Annual Scholarships of seventy 
dollars a ye^r. which pays the tuition or 
cost of education of one who pays in labor 
for board, clothing and books. 

It needs partial endowment fund. 
Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 

are asked for that purpose. 

Circulars and general information sent on 
tpplication to the Principal. 



REUTER & MALLORY, 

22 Light Street, 

BAliTIMORE, TVIc L ., 

DEALERS IN 

WROUGHITIRON PIPE 

F0£ STEAM, WATE& and OAS. 

i j i id vn?rsi Bi;«ri. 

GUM PACKING, LACE LEATHER. 
LAED and MACHINERY OILS, BEASS 
GLOBE VALVES, STOP-COOKS, 
THROTTLE VALVES. 

And all kinds of SUPPLIES for 
SAW MILLS. 

B^-Send for Price List. . ■ 

REUTER & M&LLOar, 
82 li<?HTST.. 

BALTIMORE, Md. 
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Fort Monroe, at.the confVu- 
1 Roads, about 180 miles 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
steamers of the Bay Line. 
....ining daily between Balti- 
folk. and by rail direct from 



Is situated one hum 
ence of the Chesapeake Ba 
south of Baltimore, and 15 

The place is reached l> 
Potomac and J Imes River 
more. Washington. Richmr 
Richmond via the t hesape..-^ 

The Hygeia is lour stories in heighlli. substantially built and 
comfortably lurnished : has two Otis', hydraulic elevators, gas and 
electric bells 01 Creighton's Oral Annunciator in all rooms; roomsfor 
bath, including HOT SKA. and closets on every floor, with the most 
perfect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the 
country. 

As a resort (or the pleasure-seeker, invalid, or resting place for 
touristy on their way 'o Florida or the North, t iis house which has 
nr 1 .coo guests and is open throughout the year, 
nts which certainly arc not equalled elsewhere as a 
:oM.weather sanitarium. Over 3150.000 haVe been 
ring and improving the place within /he past two 
'most perfect in all its appointments/ of any hotel 



Bccommodatio 
presents indue 
Slimmer ^resort 



nth til 
The 



and dancing every evening antl all the pleasures of 
ng place are to be enjoyed. The 1 climate of Old 
unequalled (or salubrity and general healtllfulncss. 
B abs iluti-lv unknown. The record of the Meteo- 
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rature of 74 in summer : 59° in autumn ; 44 
sprmg: the invigorating ..tmo'phere and mil 
p ci tllv ad ipted to th it c-U>s who seek gen 
and cool summers ..I ihc N .nh. The wil d 
unsurpassed .V. the A ' in'ic Sea-board. Fo 
ousness, 'lie delectous topic of the pure ocej 
the waves rolling upon ihc sa dy bench.- but 
room windows, are most healthful soporifics 
For further i norm itinn address by 11 

6-S7 



erage 



tne Hygeu 
il or telegri 
H. PHOE 



ullaby of 
the bed- 



3 US. Pro p 



GORMAN'S 

PRINTING PMSESS 

are the Best Made. 
Send Stamp for catalogue to 

j J. F. W. . DORMAN, . 




Leading Engraver. Elecirotvper and Manufacturer of Printers Supplies, 
Rubber Ribbon and Ste.l Stamps, Stencils, Metal a id Rib- 
ber Cards. Chrcks.etc ., etc. 




